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OF. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


BY MR. HARRISON. 


HE hiſtory of a man who, by the mere ſtrength |, 
ol his abilities, forced himſelf into the firſt ſeat | 
of literary eminence, and continued to preſerve during | 
life the merited ſituation, with little envy and leſs op- 
_ Poſition, cannot fail to intereſt the many who mult al- | 

ways admire and the few who may ever _ to emulate 8 
ſuch very extraordinary talents. = | 
Dr. Samuel Johnſon, born at Litchfield, the _ of | 
September 1709, was the eldeſt ſon of Mr. Michael | 

| Johnſon, a reſpectable bookſeller in that city, by his 
wife, Mrs. Sarah Johnſon, ſiſter of Dr. Joſeph Ford, an 
eminent phyſician, and who was father of the famous | 
Cornelius Ford, ſuppoſed to have been characterized by | been formed without a ſufficient attention to worldly 
15 Hogarth, as a drunken parſon, in his celebrated 9855 3 
of the Modern Midnight Converſatin. 1 
The father of Dr. Johnſon is ſaid to have been a re- 
markably pious and worthy man; but poſitive, and 
afflicted with melancholy : whether the laſt of theſe in- 
firmities, which the ſon certainly poſſeſſed in a very 
| gr eat degree, was hereditary or accidental, has never 
been aſcertained. There is, however, conſiderable 


reaſon to think, that Mr. Michael Johnſon might be 


deeply affected by a circumſtance which had occurred 
to him in early life. A young woman of Leeke, in 
Staffordſhire, where he had ſerved his apprenticeſhip, | 
' conceived ſo violent an affection for Michael, that ſhe | 
followed him to Litchfield, on his ſettling in that city, | 
and took lodgings oppoſite his houſe. That there had 
been any previous intimacy, though highly probable, 
by no means appears; but it is certain he had not, at | 
this time, the ſmalleſt inclination to return her love, | 


till he was aſſured that the life of the poor girl was in 


danger: then, indeed, he waited on her, with a tender 


of his hand in marriage. But it was too late! The 


| wound fo long neglected had become incurable: ſhe 
_ declined the offer; fell a victim to her ſenſibility; and 
Was interred in the cathedral of Litchfield, where Mr. 


Johnſon cauſed a ſtone to be placed over her grave 
with ng fimple CNET La 


&« Here lies hs Body « of | 
. * Mrs, EL1ZABETH BLANEY, a Stranger. 
dhe departed this Life 
Ad of September 1694.” 


From the Palle ſtyle of the infeription— Mrs. 
c ELIzanETR BLaney, a 
ſuppoſe that the young woman was of obſcure origin. 
The appellative *“ Mrs.” is doubtleſs a vulgar error: 


| ſbe could not be a married woman, and was hardly a 
| widow. No widow has ever been: known 00 die for 
| love. : TP | 


It is aac Aebi tt he niche have 
lived ſervant in the family where Mr, Michael John= 


ſon was an apprentice; ſince there is nothing more 
common than juvenile attachments, i in ſuch fituations, 
- which the indiſcreet youth afterwards diſcovers to have 


prudence, and then ſometimes diſſolves with an = equal 5 


| diſregard to moral obligations. 


This, however, in the preſent caſe, is 3 con- 
1 jecture, and muſt not tend to criminate a man whoſe . 


general character was irreproachable. _ 
Whatever might be the particulars of this airs" | 
though well-authenticated ſtory, or however the me- 


lancholy event might affect the mind of Mr. Michael - 
Johnſon, it is likely that the impreſſion long continued 
| to retard his union with any other woman; as it was 
full fifteen years from this period to the birth of his 
{08 child, Dr. Samuel Johnſon. GER 


Either from real or affected delicacy in a his FEY Z 


0 a new-born infant was ſuckled at the breaſt of a 1 
ſtranger; and it ſeems to have been the fate of poor 
Johnſon, from his birth, that he ſhould fall into vad 

bands. With the milk of his nurſe, he imbibed the 


ſeeds of that diſeaſe which is called the King's Evil, 
and which deprived him of the ſight of his left eye, and 


continued to incommode him through life; though he 


was taken to London by his mother, at the age of two 
years, where he received the royal touch from Queen 


Anne, and had the cuſtomary amulet of gold hung 


round his neck, which the ſuperſtitious ſentiments of 
his parents, who were notoriouſly attached to the 
STUARTS, had conſidered as an infallible remedy. _ 

About the time when Dr. Johnſon was born, a phy- 


- fician of the name of Swynfen, who chiefly reſided on 


his own eſtate in Staffordſhire, at ſome diſtance from 


| Litchfield, occaſionally occupied apartments at Mr. 
* Michael Johnſon's. This gentleman, who perhaps ſuc- 


| ceeded 


a Stranger —it is natural to 
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THE LIFE- OF. DR.- SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


| teeded to the practice of Mrs. Johnſon's father, became } | 
+ godfather to the infant, and is reported to have taken bl 


an active part in cultivating his early genius. 
here are few parents who have not remarked ſome 


N prodigious diſplay of ſagacity in their little ones; whe- 
therthe children ever afterwards realized the expectations 


raiſed by ſuch flattering prognoſticks, or not. It would, 
therefore, be extremely wonderful, if the childhood of 

ſuch a man as Johnſon afforded no anecdote N 
N ful of extraordinary genius. SEE = 


Only one ſtory of this kind, . iS extant, 5 
which deſerves to be particularly recorded; and that 


has been ſo often repeated, and every time in a form 
ſo very different, that the authenticity of the whole ac- 


count might fairly be doubted, if the fact had not been N 


indiſputably eſtabliſhed. _ | 
When he was © about throes years old, af „ lays $ Sir John 


him to call his own: and, as he was one day playing 


heedleſsly among them, he had the misfortune to tread 
on one of the little creatures, and. cruſh it to death. - go 
Alarmed at the accident, and full of emotion, he im- | 


_ mediately ſnatched up the duck; and, running to his 
mother, bade her take a pen, and write. 


to be concerned at the accident; | 
Why, write,” anſwered the child, “ ſo.“ 


Sir Joun Hawkins = 


To: this lies ak Maſter Duck,” | 
That Samuel Johnſon trod on; 
« If t had liv'd *twould have been good luck, 
N For then there'd been an odd one.” 


Mrs, Piozzi publiſhes the Epitaph in et bee 


« Here lies poor Duck, | 
„That Samuel Johnſon trod on ; 5 
e If it had liv'd it had been good luck, 
— 4 For i it would have been an odd one.” 


poetical effuſion, has been moulded by Sir Fohn and 


_ the child. 


and who do not expect metrical perfection in an infant, 

the lines in their original ſtate will be far more ac- 

ceptable, than with any adventitious ornaments, how- | 

ec ruer ſucceſsfully laboured. The genius of Johnſon is | 

to be looked for, on this occaſion, and not the ingenuity | 
of his biographers. This wonderful Epitaph, then — 


and wonderful it was for a child of five years old, mi- 
raculous for one of three in i it 8 limple ae _ 
appears to have run thus — 


HNere lies poor Duck, x 
That Samuel Johnſon trod on ! | 
If it had liv'd, *twould have been good luck, 
| Becauſe it 8 an odd one. 


—_ is bins; int bated e thee the 


intelligent reader will diſcover more of nature, and of | 
genuine poetry too, than in either of the elaborate 


| « Write, 
 « child!” ſaid ſhe, too much aſtoniſhed at the requeſt _ ; 
« what muſt I write?” 
: . child's verſes. 
| He then gave his firſt indication of poetica genius, 
i prompting an r which 1 is thus n Toy 


copies by which it has been preceded. Though the 


verſe halts, it is neither turgid nor harſh : qualities al- 
ways to be found in the beſt productions of thoſe who 


have the knack of making, without the gift of creating, a 
Poetry. 


Having thus laboured to ratiore, not amend, this 


_ firſt poetical effort of Dr. Johnſon, with all the zeal of 
a faithful annotator, it muſt not be diſmiſſed without a 


comment. | 
Cowley, Milton, Pope, and moſt . anden 


poets, have given very early diſplays of that genius 
which afterwards rendered them ſo famous: 
is no ſingle diſtich on record, pretended to have been 
Vvritten by them ſo early as theſe verſes were compoſed _ 
by Dr. Johnſon; even admitting, as probably mult be 
{| admitted, that they were not produced till he had com- 
| . pleated his #/7h year. 
Hawkins; Mrs. Piozzi ſays, ce fue; his mother had | 

| 2 brood of eleven young ducks, which ſhe permitted 


but there 


But though the peculiarity of 


the accident might call forth this power ſooneſt from 
| him, there i is little doubt that an equal portion of ge- 
| nivs exiſted as early in them. Certain it is, that they 
| wrote many excellent productions i in their minority, 
which are conſtantly printed in their works; while this 


Epitaph is almoſt the only known juvenile effay of 


| Dr. Johnfon, who might doubtleſs have written, and 
perhaps actually did write, at the ſame time of life, my = 
1 poems equally well worth preſerving, | 


Criticiſm would be degraded by any remarks on 2 
His mother or nurſe, like moſt other 


mothers and nurſes, had without doubt taught him 
many abſurdities ; and, among the reft, the ridiculous _ 
| old ſaying, that odd things are lucky. 
_ | infant very naturally applied to the odd Duck; though _ 
3 E in e che moſt unfortunate of the ww = 


This idea the 


brood. | 
| Young e 8 was . a prodigy Z 


N of early underſtanding; and that pride which is na- 
_ tural to the parents of uncommonly brilliant children, 
8 | frequently inducing his father and mother to teaze him 

for ſome diſplay of his abilities in the preſence of 
| firangers, he often ranfaway, on ſuch occaſions, and 
| Wo concealed himſelf by climbing up a tree, to eſcape thoſe _ 


| 45 exhibitions which his own good ſenſe diſapproved. 
Gaia al may perhaps think. that the manifeſt i 


| aukwardneſs ſtill unfortunately ſubſiſting in this little tin the age of eight years; ſo that, from his mother, 


| and her old maid Catharine, he received the rudi- 
Mrs. Piozzi, to their reſpective ideas of what ought to 


have been, rather than what actually was, dictated by 4 
To thoſe who love truth and ſimplicity, 


From extreme ill health, he was not ſent to ſchool 5 


ments of his education: and he is ſaid to have perfectly 


well remembered ſitting in the lap of the latter, while 
| ſhe explained to him the ſtory of St. George and the 
Dragon. Tales of giants and of caſtles were, indeed, 
his chief delight; and ſuch tales will perhaps always 
convey the higheſt degree of entertainment to a young 


- and capacious mind filled with the enden of 
genius. 


At the free-ſchool of Litchfield, where Mr. Hunter 
was then maſter, his progreſs was ſuch as might be ex- 


| pedted from a pupil ſo very promiſing, under a tutor of 


acknowledged great abilities. The character of an 


| aſpiring boy is ſoon manifeſt to a diſcerning eye; and 
| thoſe peculiar traits in that of Johnſon, which were to 
_ diſtinguiſh the future dictator in the republick of letters, 


| were not long before they began to develope them- 
I ſelves. 


Beſides his ſuperiority in learning over every other 


boy of the ſame claſs, he was found to poſſeſs an un- 


e bold and 9 pil, which made 
] even 


7 


THE LIFE OF DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


even the ſenior youths regard him as their chief and 
leader on all occaſions. This univerſal deference was 


perhaps not a little aided by his extraordinary ſtrength | 


and ſize, which were conſidered as almoſt gigantick; 
and experience convinced his aſſociates, that thoug! 


he often engaged them in miſchief, he ſeldom failed 


to extricate them by his addreſs and ability. 


Indeed, ſo huge and unwieldy was the perſon of + Intimacy between them. 


young Johnſon, that when he viſited at the houſe of 
Mr. Butt, of Litchfield, father of the Reverend Mr. 


Butt, now one of the King's chaplains, as he often did, 


during his ſchool vacations, the children in the fa- 


milly, with whom he good- humouredly played, though | 

' ſometimes, it is by no means mprobable, rather rough- | 

5 ly, uſed commonly to call him the great boy: _— = : 
their father once overhearing—* You call hin,“ ſaid | 


he., © the great boy; but, 1688: ny word for i it, be will 
one day prove a great W 
A ſchool is the world 1 in miniature; 3 a boy in 


| power, like a man in power, has his flatterers and his 
To gain Johnſon's aſſiſtance in their taſks, | 
or ſecure his aid in tyrannizing over other boys, a con- | 
federacy of three politick youths accuſtomed them- | 
ſelves, fora long time, to call him every morning, by | 
turns; on one if whoſe backs, ſupported by the other - 
two, he rode triumphantly to ſchool. This was a double | 
treat to Johnſon; it indulged his indolence, and gra- 
His averfion to buſineſs was ſo | 
great, that he always procraſtinated his exerciſes to the 2 
luaſt hour, and even then feldom failed purpoſely to | 
leave a few faults, that he might obtain longer time for 
finiſhing. He readily enough dictated verſes or themes 


minions. 


tified his ambition. 


to reward the ſervilities of his favourites, but would 
never take the trouble to write a ſingle line. 


information from every probable ſource: books and 


_ converſation, therefore, had for him ſtronger attrac- 
tions, than the uſual boyiſh . in which he ſeldom. | 


OO participaed 


This eagerneſs to obtain knowledes was 5 5 } l 
bis faculty of retaining it; for, what he once read, or 


heard, he never forgot and it is confidently aſſerted, 


that on hearing ten or twelve lines of poetry only once 0 
read, he could inſtantly repeat them verbatim, except 
8 . an e not unfrequently for the 


- ſelf than his companion. 


Io a boy of no calents, or a man of d un- 
: 2 this might appear a blameable waſte of 


time; but the eye of diſcernment will not fail to per- 
ceive that theſe were no idle hours. He was then im- 


Perceptibly exerting himſelf, with more than any cor- 
poreal induſtry, in the moſt profitable intellectual 


employ; and enriching that vaſt hive of human wiſ- | 
dom, his capacious mind, not only, like that chief fa- 


vourite of Labour, the bee, from every herb, plant, and 
flower he beheld, but from thouſands of other natural 


objects which caught his excurſive eye, and afforded 


food for his young imagination, which it is not in the 
nature of bees particularly to notice, and from which 


Eager | 
in the ſearch of knowledge, he was inquiſitive to gain 


men of narrow ideas, thougb abundantly 7055 with their 
* are but little better ru to extract ay 


- ſubſtantial advantage. 14 


Garrick and Hawkeſworth were both ſchoalfeliows. 
with Johnſon ; but, as the former was near ſeven years 


younger than Johnſon, and the latter about ten, it is 


not likely that there was at that time any particular 


Hunter, though an excellent claMcal ſcholar, was a 


very ſtrict and ſevere maſter; and, having probably 


diſguſted young Johnſon by the inflition of ſome 


arbitrary puniſhment, he was ſent, about the age of 


ſixteen, to an academy at Stourbridge, in Worceſter- 


_ ſhire, kept by a perſon of the name of 3 5 8 | 


compleat his ſchool education. 
| A: this place, however, he had remained dat a Wort = 


time, when his father took him home, and ſeems to 


have now entertained a deſign of bringing him up to 
| his own buſineſs. 


pecuniary difficulries ; fince it is abundantly manifeſt 


This was probably owing to ſome 


that young Johnſon had been hitherto intended 25 one 

of the learned profeſſions. . 
It is aſtoniſhing that neither bis tier, - Dr. 8 

Swynfen, | nor his couſin; Cornelius Ford, at this junc- 


ture interfered, and aſſiſted to compleat the work they 

| are reported to have aided in it's commencement, by 
contriving that he ſhould proceed in his ſtudies. To 
raiſe expectations in a young and ingenuous mind, and | 

| then to cut them off by neglect, is one of the cruelleſt 

| ſpecies of deception. The diſappointment of all his 
hopes, which the aſpiring youth at this period felt, and _ 
continued to feel near two years, during which time 

| he not only attended the ſhop, bur is ſaid to have 


aſſiſted in binding books and other mechanical occu- | 


pations, was ſufficient to ſour his diſpoſition, and render 
| them both moroſe and melancholy, without the ſuc- _ 
ceſſive elevations and depretons: he was afterwards 

| deſtined to experience. 


Young Johnſon had Juſt i his EPR 


year, when Mr. Andrew Corbet, a gentleman of Litch- 
| field, intending to ſend his ſon to Pembroke College, 3 
| Oxford, made a propoſal that Johnſon, who had been 


the youth's ſchoolfellow, ſhould attend him thither as 


an aſſiſtant in his ſtudies. This propoſal being rea- * 
dily accepted, the young men were both entered, on 


the 31ſt of October 1728; Corbet as a gentleman- 


| | | | commoner, and Johnſon as a commoner. 
K was one of his chief undder, to ble et the 


| fields during the holidays, i with his favourite ar ihe N 
hour; yet, in theſe perambulations, it has been ob- 


| a ſtrict diſciplinarian nor a t ſcholar. . 5 
ſerved, he was accuſtomed to talk much more to him- | E great icholar. - He had, 


therefore, very little reſpect from his pupils; though : 


The college tutor, whoſe name was Jordan, was'the 


1 very reverſe of their old maſter, Hunter: he was neither 


his attachment to them was ſo great, that he never 


ſuffered any young man under his care to be puniſhed : 
| for ſlight improprieties, J 


There ſeems'to be no good Conan for afferting 


that Johnſon's talents were as eminently conſpicuous 
at the univerſity, as they had been at ſchool. In Oxford 
and Cambridge, whatever may be pretended by com- 


mon- place declaimers, there are always a very con- 
ſiderable number of young men who poſſeſs great abi- 


| lities; and it often requires a nice eye to diſtinguiſh 


the brighteſt ſtar in a brilliant conſtellacion. 


The ſtories generally circulated reſpecting Ichaſon- '9 
behaviour at the univerſity are no more applicable to 


| him than to every other young, man of the ſmalleſt 
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ſpirit in the fins firuation. Though he was generally | 
aſſiduous in his private ſtudies, he ſometimes joined his 


fellow-ſtudents in trifling levities; and, not unfre- 


quently, like moſt others, abſented himſelf from lec- 
tures and early prayers. For this laſt offence, his tutor 


Jordan, who had ſufficient penetration to diſcoyer his 


pupil's ſkill in Latin verification, impoſed on him the 1 
taſk of tranſlating Pope's Meſſiah ; which was fo well 
Executed that, on it's being tranſmitted to Mr. Pope, 


he very handſomely returned the copy, accompanied by 


this flattering encomium “ The writer of this poem 
© will leave it a queſtion for poſterity, whether his or 


** mine be the original.“ 


But no proof of ability could greatly avail 1 Jene. | 
while his genius was depreſſed by poverty. Mr. Corbet 
: only paid for his commons, and his father was unable 


to afford him any material aſſiſtance; ſo that, merely 


was on his back; and his toes were not concealed by | 
rhe ſingle pair of ſhoes he poſſeſſed. By order of 
Z ſome gentlemen of the college, a new pair of ſhoes „ 
were placed at his chamber- door; but Johnſon, with 
all the reſentment of an inſulted man, indignantly threw | 
them away. For this he has been cenſured by thoſe 
wWho boaſt their ſuperior knowledge in the art of im- | 
5 ' proving adverſe circumſtances; and who, probably, in | 
the ſame ſituation, would have accepted even an old | works are generally in the hands of a ſingle 1 
he pair. But Johnſon poſſeſſed a delicacy to which ſuch | 


men are ſtrangers, and which was very little conſulted _ 


on the occaſion. Shoes would have been the laſt 


© things in the world which a liberal man, of true ſa- | 
gacity and refinement, could have Tough « of ung | 


to a ſcholar who needed them. 


Though the ſpirit of Johnſon was too great to fink | 


under this depreſſion, it is certain that his pecuniary 


wants obliged him to quit the ane ſooner than 


had been ded. — 
In December 


ce of Mr. Innys, then a bookſeller in 


occaſion, and was now carried on by Nan. J ohnſon and 
her ſon Nathaniel. : 


| Mr. Jarvis of Birmingham, and to have been engaged : 
through want of pecuniary ſupplies, he was obliged to 


go home at the end of thirteen months, and with much 
difficulty raiſed friends to ſend him hack, and ſupport 5 
him two years longer at the univerſit y. e 
About the time of Johnſon's return to college, Mr. "7 
155 19 had quitted Oxford, on being preſented to a 
_ living, and was ſucceeded by the preſent Dr. Adams, a 
eden of very ſuperior ability. 1] 
This change, ſo propitious to Johnſon' 8 W des 1 
55 e him to purſue them with redoubled ardour 
and he was, accordingly, conſtant in his attendance | 

both at publick and private lectures, diligent in per- 

| forming his exerciſes, and eager to embrace all cpp | 

tunities of 1 improvement. . we” 5, 
But his ardour was ſtill checked; and his mind 
cloud with melancholy, by painful reflections on 
tlie untoward circumſtances of his father, who about I 
this period became inſolvent, and the impoſſibility of 
continuing long enough at college to obtain a degree, 
or ſecure any decent ſituation in either of the learned | 
profeſſions, however eminently qualified. | 
.His wretchedneſs, while at the univerſity, v was at one 
time ſo great, that he wanted many of the neceſſaries | 
and all the conveniences of life. His whole wardrobe 


in a ſingle octavo volume, for ſome printer of that place.. 


n and being at a loſs for farther employ, in the 
February following he returned to Litchfield; and, a | 


| and was conſequently obliged to be abandoned. 


enden 1 Iakour under the deluſion, that conſiderable 


| | form after he left Oxford, his | 
father died ; whoſe buſineſs had been continued by the 

friendly afſiſtah 

St. Paul's Church-yard, who advanced 200l. on the 


SAMUEL Joins of. „ 


In the March following, deſtitute of friendly at- 
ance, and with only 20l. for his patrimony, a mind 
naturally aſpiring, which had been taught, and which 
deſerved to ſoar, was obliged to accommodate itſelf to 
the humiliating ſituation of an uſher at a free grammar- 
- ſchool. The patron of this ſemipary, which was 
ſituated at Market Boſworth, in Leiceſterſhire, was 
Sir Wolſtan Dixie, Bart. a deſcendant of the original 
founder; and ſuch was the haughty Baronet's ſuper- 
cilious treatment of poor Johnſon; who boarded in his 
houſe, that he quitted the place within five months, 
_ wiſely preferring the wide world to ſuch miſnamed 5 
F gy | 


It does not appear that | Johnſon 3 was in any . | 
_ employ from this period to about the middle of the 


year 1733, when he is known to have reſided with a 


in tranſlating from the French, Father Lobo's Voyage 
to Abyſſinia, with the additions of Monſieur Le Grand, 


HFaving compleated this tranſlation, in a ſtyle of no 
remarkable elegance, but accompanied with a pre- 
face in which the genius of Johnſon is manifeſt, 


5 few months wands finding himſelf deſtitute of 
other reſources, iſſued propoſals, from his brother's 
ſhop, for publiſhing by ſubſcription an edition | of 
Politian' s Poems, in a five ſhillings octavo volume. 
This deſign, however, met with no ene cursgement. A 


His next effort to profit by the genius he -ofleſſed, 
was that of addreſſing a Letter, dated November 25, 
in the ſame year 1734, to Mr. Cave, the printer and 

publiſher of the Gentleman's Magazine, and tendering | 
his ſervices to aſſiſt in the compilation of that work. 
. John Hawkins, who has given a copy of this | 
letter, which required an anſwer, © directed to S. Smith, Y 

al the Caſile, in Birmingham,” obſerves that _ 
_ anſwered by Cave, who accepted his ſervices: 
but Sir John ſhould not have ſuppreſſed the anſwer; 
eſpecially as he makes that very circumſtance the 
ground of cenſurint ſome anonymous account of John- ED 
ſon's life, in which i it is erroneouſly aſſerted that Savage 5 
firſt introduced him to the acquaintance of Cave. 
There is nothing more common, than for young 


profit is to be derived from aſſiſting in a periodical | | 
miſcellany of this kind; whereas the truth is, that ſuch 


and even he. receives monthly but a very ſmall ſum 
indeed, unleſs capable of ſupplying all the articles 
which are not occaſionally tranſmitted by gratuitous = 
correſpondents. | 
Cave, as an intelligent man, was no Joubt willing to 
accept the ſervices of ſo promiſing a contributor ; | 
but, from the nature of the thing, though he had a 
liberal mind, he could not poſſibly afford Johnſon any 
| adequate compenſation for the propoſed ſupplies, while 
he had a regular Editor to pay, was — him! in the : 
general execution of the work. Nog 
The fact ſeems to be, that though this ene 
might be productive of ſome contribution to the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, it produced no pecuniary gratifi- 5 
cation to Johnſon, and was therefore very unlikely 
to keep him from ſeeking other means of ſupport. 


From 


Ne 
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failure of his ſubſcription, he had returned to that 


the neceſſity of declining them, leſt thoſe convulſive 
geſticulations to which his features were ſubject through 


5 incon ſiderate boys. 


N the | improvement of his circumſtances. 


Johnſon, Her maiden name was Jarvis, and ſhe was 


ſidecdd. 


25 greedy of gain: 
Milton, who% wives were all virgins, and who thought 


- place. 


| guages. 


this period, whoſe education had been interrupted by a 
voyage to Liſbon, and who was then about eighteen 


5 whom he had a few years before been a {chool-fellow. 
Whether the dramatick genius of Garrick was 


by the diſpoſition cf Garrick to purſue theatrical in 


written about this period. 
Tt is equally certain that Johnſon, after ing 


"I 1 | moſt of his property in vainly endeavouring to raiſe a | to be productive of far greater evils than thoſe nen | 


ſchool, and finding himſelf unable to procure more than 


_— — and determined to ſeek his fortune in London. 


Ihis extraordinary tutor and pupil ſet out for the 
metropolis together, on the 2d of March 1737: Gar- 


* rom the e to have Cave's anſwer tranſ- 
ROY” to Birmingham, it is probable that, on the 


life, ſhould render him an object of ridicule to the & 


In this humiliating. ſituation, refed even as the | 
uſher of a free-ſchool, and without any other proſpect 


of ſupport, there was yet one way 2 emi itſelf for : 


Mrs. Porter, relict of Mr. Henry Porter, a mercer 
of Birmingham, had long caſt a favourable eye on 


Thus 1 FF aiſtreſ, by entering into = | % Johnſon has been heard to aſſert, that * tavern-chair 
„ connubial bondage, and being now in ſome degree 2 
bh qualified to make choice of a profeſſion, he opened an | | 
"academy at Edial, near Litchfield, for the inſtruction 
of Young Gentlemen in "ns Latin ane Greek: Lan- | 
THT. | © of a tavern,” 
Mr. Gilbert Walmſley, regiſter af the . eccleſiaſtical 5 
court of the Biſhop of Litchfield, and always the firm 2 


friend of Johnſon, having the care of David Garrick at 


preference to more ſevere ſtudies, is not eaſy to be de- 
termined: but it is certain, that Johnſon's Irene was | 


about eight boys, became diſguſted with his ſituation, | 


_ + nick, $0 receive philoſophical and mathematical in- 
&ryRion under Mr, Colſon; and Johnſon, with a re- 
Commendation from Mr. ah to ag W | 


— 
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that he might obtain ſome employment as a trariflator. 


| from the Latin or French, or procure an Ne 


| for his tragedy on a London ſtage. 4 
town, and obtained fome occaſional literary employ 


fromthe perſon who had publiſhed his tranſlation of the 
Voyage to Abyſſinia, and who is ſaid to have been the 
printer of a newſpaper. There is no other reaſonable | 
way of accounting for the manner in which he obtained 

a livelihood till the beginning of the year 1735; when, 
indeed, his diſtreſs muſt have been great, as he tendered 
his ſervices to Mr. Budworth, maſter of the Grammar- 


ſchool, at Brerewood, in Staffordſhire, who was under | of his dramatick ability. 


There is no proof, however, that Mr. Colſon'ever 
troubled himſelf about Johnſon; who addreſſed, from 
Greenwich, a letter to Cave the printer, dated July 12, 
17.37, propoſing a new tranſlation of Father Paul's 
Hiſtory of the Council of Trent. This propoſal of 
Johnſon's being encouraged by Cave, an interview 
took. place at St. John's Gate; where Garrick accom- 
panied him, and is ſaid to have given a fine 1 16 pn 55 


From this time, Johnſon became the oonklunt viſitor : 
of Cave; and, as many of the writers of that day oc- _ 
caſionally reſorted to St. John's Gate, he gradually in- 
troduced to his new gueſt ſeveral authors by profeſ- 

ſion; and, among the reſt, that unfortunate and im- 1 5 
prudent genius, Savage, with whom en conratted e 

2 moſt ſtrict intimacy. | re Ent 

Either from accident, or for the ſake of being 23 
much as poſſible together, they both had apartments in 45 


at this time ſo great, that they often wanted money to 
purchaſe the neceſſaries of life, and rambled great part 
of the night through the ſtreets of London and Weſt- 
minſter, ſolacing themſelves with mutual condolence. 
Their political ſentiments were the ſame; they were both 
conſcious of the talents they poſſeſſed; and they felt 
_ themſelves equally neglected. What was their courſe 
ol life it would be Ie to enquire, when they had barelß 
the means to live. 


hilarity, and again relapſed into every thing but ab- 4, 
ſolute want. This, if true, was not prudent; but it 
was natural to men fond of conviviality; and even 


ea js the throne of human felicity.“ 


moraliſt will * | 
ſaid Johnſon, in vindication of this 
propenſity, experience an oblivion of care, and a 
e freedom from ſolicitude: when I am ſeated, 1 find 
the maſter courteous, and the ſervants obſequious to 


4 « my call; anxious to know, and ready to ſupply my 


| « wants. Wine, there, exhilarates my ſpirits, and _ 
| years of age, placed him as the pupil of Johnſon, with 0 


c prompts me to free converſation, and an interchange _ 


1 « of diſcourſe, with thoſe whom I moſt love: I dog- 


5 . matize, and am contradicted; and in this conflict of 5 
awakened by Johnſon' s propenſity to write a tragedy⸗, 


or whether that propenſity in Johnſon was called forth | 


* opinion and ſentiments I find delight.“ 


man who ſeems to poſſeſs little domeſtick happineſs. 
To ſeek comfort in a tavern, or an alchouſe, is the de- 
leterious remedy of the vulgar for matrimonial infeli- 
city; and, like moſt poiſonous medicines, though ca- 
pable of much good, if not cautiouſly uſed, is likely 


it is intended either to mitigate or cure. 
Mrs. Johnſon had been ſent for, on her huſband's 


having made good his footing in London; and they 


are known to have lived on ſuch terms as were natu- 
| tally to be expected from the diſparity of the match. 
- Johnſon was barely ſettled in the metropolis, when | 
he compoſed his ſatirical poem on London, in imitation 
of the third ſatire of Joy This, with that fa- 


| vourite | 


Exeter Street, behind Exeter Exchange, in the Strand 1 : 

| and the diſtreſs of theſe two celebrated characters was 
probably a ſiſter of the perſon at whoſe houſe he re- : 
It is true ſhe muſt have been nearly double the 1 
age of Johnſon, then under twenty-ſcven, as ſhe had 1 

at that time a ſon and daughter both grown up; but 
thei is ſaid to have retained ſome perſonal beauty, and | 
it is certain that ſhe poſſeſſed a few hundred pounds. 
* This laſt, it may be preſumed, was to him the chief 
attraction, though he has never been conſidered as 
and, Johnſon no more reſembling 


Perhaps, when either obtained a 
temporary ſopply, they participated in an evening's _ | 
it indelicate to marry a widow, in his matrimonial than 


in his political notions, the union NIE: took 1 


His reaſoning on this ſubject is curious, Sd furniſhes 
3 the beſt poſſible apology for a practice which the rigid 
As ſoon as J enter the door 


Theſe, it may be remarked, are the ſentiments of a 


5 could not long remain concealed. 1 
It was about this period that Johaſon loſt his e com- | 
- panion Savage, who quitted the metropolis with an 5 b 
idea of taking up his future reſidence at Swanſea, in 
Wales, where he was ta be ſupported by a ſubſcription 

This retreat is adverted to by 
Johnſon, in his poem of London, where he mentions L 
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vourite oopflecioutieſs of authors, which renders their 


veracity always ſuſpected, and ſo frequently operates to 
their prudice, he incloſed in a letter to Cave, to 
whom he offered 1 it as the pats of « a 1 170 in diſ 


tręſs. 


literary adventurers, not to know perfectly well who was 
the author; and, his heart being as good as his head, 
he returned a guinea or two for preſent uſe, and agreed 
to print the poem for the ſole benefit of the writer, 


It has been ſaid, that Dodfley, the bookſeller, gave 
Johnſon fifty pounds for the copy-right of London; 

but it is far more probable that he only publiſhed it, | 
GU by the recommendation of Cave, and accounted to 


Johnſon for the Profit, which could NE amount to 
half that ſum. BAY 

Lord Lyttelton and) Mr. Poe ſpoke vighty of this 

| poem; and the latter, in particular, was very impor- 

tunate with the publiſher to know who was the author, 

But Dodſley poſſeſſed too much honour to betray the 


truſt which had been repoſed in him; and Pope conſoled ; 


bimſelf with remarking, that a 


among his friends. 
| 2 under che e of Thales. 8 


« Tho! grief and fortneks i in my wick Abel, 
; W hen injur'd THALES bids the town farewel ; 
Vet ſtill my calmer thoughts his choice commend, 

1 praiſe the hermit, but regret the friend, 

Who now reſolves, from Vice and London n. 
To breathe in diſtant fields a purer air, 

And, fix d on Cambria's ſolitary ſnore, 

| Give to St, David one true Briton more!“ 


"Neither the pecuniary . derived from the £4 
fale of this manly poem, nor the juſt reputation it pro- 
duced, joined with the inclination of Cave to render 
Johnſon any reaſonable ſervice, had yet reconciled him 


to the profeſſion of an author. 


Into the country and become a en 


5 ſhould be a Maſter of Arts; and though Lord Gower 
a was prevailed on ſo far to intereſt himſelf in getting 


over this difficulty, as to direct an application, through 
Dean Swift, to the univerſity of Dublin, for a maſter's 


degree, the interceſſion failed, and en loſt | 


election. | ; 8 
Under this AS he 3 to Tandon; 


and ſeems now to have reſolved on making authorſhip | 
his profeſſion, with a determination to exert all the 


powers of his vigorous mind in overcoming the many 
difficulties to-which he perceived it was liable, | 

In the month of October, propoſals were iſſued for 
the plan he had ſuggeſted to Cave, of tranſlating from 


the Italian Father Paul's Hiſtory of the Council of | 
Trent, with Notes and the Author's Life from the | 


French of Le Courayer. There is, however, conſider- 


| clergy. 


a man of ſuch abilities + 


It was publiſhed in | q 
May 1738; and, in the month of July following, the 
maſterſhip of Appleby School being vacant, with. a | 
ſalary of fixty pounds a year, he was encouraged to go | 
But the 
ſtatutes of the ſchool required that the perſon choſen 


able reaſon to think, that Johnſon had at this time ow: 


little knowledge of Italian; and probably meant to 
adopt the cuſtomary but diſgraceful practice of Engliſh 


tranſlators, relying wholly on the French verſion, 


| though pretending to conſult the original. While this 
Cave had too much experience in the artifices of 1 | 


tranſlation was preparing, Cave regularly advanced 


| ſmall ſums to Johnſon, with whom he was to partake | 


in the profit, on a truly liberal plan. | 

But while the work was yet in embryo, it's progreſs. 

was checked by one of thoſe ſingular circumſtances 

which, though they often happen in real life, are con- 

ſidered as quite out of nature wen related in an Ace EN 

knowledged romance. 3 £7 
A gentleman of preciſely the ſame name, a Mr. 


| Samuel Johnſon, who then had the care of Dr. Teni- 
| ſon's Library, was at this very time engaged in the 
identical deſign, under the patronage of Dr. Zachary 


Pearce, moſt of the biſhops, and many of the dignified 
The two editions, therefore, thwarted each 
other, and both were in conſequence declined; though 


twelve ſheets of Johnſon's had been already printed of, | 
comprehending the Life of Father Paul, which he after- 


wards abridged, and inſerted in the Gentleman 8 Ma- | 
re; : _ 


Cave, houghlapore 7 thi « publiſher; _ 


5 F that ſuch talents as Johnſon's ſnould not 
remain wholly unencouraged; he, therefore, not only 
recommended him to the bookſellers for whom he oc- 
caſionally printed, but contrived to give him ſome - 
trifling employ, till better buſineſs ſhould offer from 8 
other quarters. 


fl, TJ Cave publiſhed An Examination of Pope's Eſſay on 


Accordingly, in November 17 38, 


Man, tranſlated by Johnſon from the French of M. 


| Crouſaz, profeſſor of philoſophy and mathematicks, at 
| Lavfanne, in Switzerland; which gave riſe to Warbur- i 
ton's celebrated Vindication of that poem. 
This pamphlet added nothing to John fon' 8 literary 1 
reputation: and, reſolved, as it ſhould ſeem, to pro- 
. duce ſomething which muſt inevitably bring him into 
notice, his next work was an inflammatory piece of 
irony, called“ Marmor Norfolcienſe; or, an Eſſay on 
| © an ancient Prophetical Inſcription, in Monkiſh 
15 0 © Rhyme, lately Acovered near Lynn, in Norfolk, 
e by Probus Britannicus; ; 


in which he made ſuch re- 


: flections on the Hanoverian ſ ucceſſion, and diſſeminated 
other Jacobitiſh principles with ſo much virulence, 


that warrants were iſſued, and meſſengers employed by 


government to apprehend the author, who was for- 
| runate enough to elude the purſuit, by retiring with his 
wife to an obſcure lodging in Lambeth Marſh, where 


he remained till, the pamphlet being ſuppreſſed, the 
buſineſs was conſidered by che nil as e I 
farther attention. | | 
His Marmor Norfolcienſe 8 it's appearance i in 
1739; and, in the ſame year, a licence having been 
refuſed for the performance of Mr. Brooke's tragedy 
of Guſtavus Vaſa, Johnſon was employed by Corbett, 
the bookſeller, to write a juſtification of the author, in 
an ironical quiirta pamphlet, under the title of «© A 


« Compleat Vindication of the Licenſers of the Stage 
« from the malicious and ſcandalous Aſperſions of Mr. 
0 Brooke, Author of Guſtavus Vaſa.” _ | 
In 1940, Johnſon ſucceeded Guthrie, as aſſiſtant 
Editor with Cave for his Gentleman's Magazine. This, 
though. « not a very profitable, was at leaſt a regular 
| eſtabl, ment; 
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eſtabliſhment; and he continued in this ſituation till 
the end of the year 1743, when he relinquiſhed 1 it in 
favour of Dr. Baw kefworth, | 
Much has been ſaid about the parliamentary debates 
1 during this period by Johnſon, who never 
attended to hear them, but diſhed up the looſe me- 
morandums received from a perſon preſent. This has 
been conſidered as miraculous by the blind idolaters of 


a name; who, with the uſual abſence of reaſon, have 


never once ſeemed to reflect, that the ſame thing was 
done, if not with ſo much elegance, with the ſame de- 
gree of preciſion, by his immediate predece Tor 
Guile: The truth 1s, that 5 of them were very 
attentive to facts; and tha 
2 penned by Johnſon, in a ate of great but uniform ele- 


gance, want the ſuperior recommendation of hiſtorical 
verity, and formed almoſt the only productions which, | 
at the cloſe of his life, he repented that he had ever 


written. „ 2 5 


Cave felt the ata ge > of Weh a coadjutor as John- | 


ſon, who was continually enriching the work with va- 


luable biogr.: phical and critical articles, in the 1ncre aſed | 


demand for his magazine, the ſale of which roſe from 


ten to fifteen thc »uland, and he was not 0 —— 5 in- 


gr atitude. 


Among theſe bias rb articles, was the 11 ay | 
Savage; who died the gift of July 1743, in Briſtol : 


; gaol, where lie had been ſuffered to remain upwards. or 


fix months for a debt of only eight pounds. The ex-. | 
85 traordinary incidents which the life of this unfortunate 


theſe boaſted ſpecches, T 


man aftorded, and the addreſs with which they were 


8 detailed by Jobnſon, added much to his literary fame, - 
though the whole | is reported to have been written in a 


pace of time barely ſufficient for the tranfeription by 


an expert penman, which theſe recorders Of wonders, Y 


with a curious diſregard of conliſtency, deny that he © 


ever was. No 


by his own particular ſriends; who, however, have gone 


as f ar beyond! him in that exceſs of candour, which lays 
bare every foible of a friend with leſs reſerve than a 


generous enemy W ould think it neceſſary to adopt, as 


| they 
| valuable qualities of compoſition. 


Characters who, while they pretend friendſhip for 1 


| another, from a di ſſembled conviction meanly abandon 
his intereſts, and his fame, to obtain from the blind 
multitude the reputation of extraordinary candour and 
impartiality, form a very large tribe in the claſs of 


modern deceivers of the ſuperficial, in this age of ex- ; 
By the intelligent they 3 are > diſco- | 


ceſſive refinement. 


vered and deſpiſed. 


The painter who is a maſter of his art, may give a 


flattering, a fair, or a frightful likeneſs : from a friend 
the former may be expected, from an impartial ſtranger 
the ſecond; but the laſt, whatever may be pretended, 


have fallen ſhort of his exquiſite manner in all the 


can only proceed from an enemy. The principles of 


biography, and of ee are preciſely the | 


ſame. | 
But if Johnſon, in his Life of Savage, inclined rather 
to the manner of an enemy, than that of a friend, it muſt 
be allowed that he acted not from perſonal pique, bur 
on principle, and that he was as little ſparing of palli- 
tives as he judged would be advantageous to the inte- 


reſts of morality. In Johnſon's life, his ininica] f fund 
can offer no ſuch excuſe for their conduct: his moral 
character, they ack nowledge, was every thing that could 
be expected from a man, and that man a Chriſtian, 


| Surely, they have promulged his imbecilities with a 


moſt unchriſtian zeal ! 

The Life of Savage compleatly eſtabliſhed Johnſon's 
character as an ible writer; and the celebrated Henry 
Fielding, with all the liberaliry of congenial talents, 


recognized his great ability, by publiſhing a fine en- 
comium on this biographical eſſay, in a PIER paper 
ol that day, called the Champion.“ 


About the time when Johnſon produced his Life of 


84 age, he was engaged by Oſborne, the bookſeller, 


who had juſt given 13,0001. for the then lately deceaſed 


Earl of Oxford's library of printed books, to affiſt the 


10 completion of a very curious catalogue of what was 
ralled the IIa 


with remarks.on cach articl=. 


letan Library, in four oclavo Wee | 


Though the firſt and ſecond volumes &f this famous 


catalogue are upp of:d to have been planned and com- 
pied by Mr. Mairtaire a and Mr, Oldys, the two laſt are 


conſidered as the work of Johnſon, who certainly wrote 


the pre face, and was afcerwards r tained to ſelect all the 


moſt ſcarce and valuable ſmall tracts this vaſt library : 


contained, which were accordingly publiſhed in 
eight quarto volumes, in t! ic year 1749, under the title 
of the Harleia in Mite cliany, Ln wad af original 


WW v hill le i Joke inſon was 1 e in 55 Wade _ 
Which was perhaps leſs dilagreeable to him than has 


been imagined; ſince it gave bim the opportunity — 


looking into many valuable books which he might elſe 
never have ſee n, a memorable incident occurred, which 


| has been variouſly. related, b N 


. Oſborne, who poſſeſſed al 1 th ti eee el of an g 


OP 77 . illiters te but mercenary bookſeller, and whom John- : 
Johnſon's li fe of his friend . is, perhaps, a little | fon, in his Life of Pope, 
| | 89 985 with that fault which ſo greatly abounds in 


the ſcveral biographic al memoirs of nicrlell.⸗ penned by A 


has defcribed as © entirely 


c deſtitute of ſhame, and WI ithout ſenſe of any diſgrace 
4 but that of poverty,“ 


had taken into his head, the 


common mechanical cant t againſt men of genius, that. 


Johnſon. was idle. Such beings s, having no ideas them- 
ſelves, are unwilling to = hy thoſe WhO have any time 


for thinking, and can only judge of induſtry by the 


quantity produced; which, in the preſent caſe, Of 
borne's avaricious diſpoſition conſidered. as by 0 


means Proporti 'oned to his own conception of what the 


pittance he grudgingly afforded for the work entitled 


8 him to expect. Full of theſe notions, and alive only 


to ſelf. intereſt, having narrowly watched an oppor- 


| tunity, when the work was under a temporary delay, 


to detect Johnſon in the act of peruſing a book more 
than ſeemed to him neceſſary for the preſent- purpoſe, 


he attacked the quieſcent author with a torrent of the 


moſt illiberal invective. It was in vain that Johnſon 
offered a reaſonable juſtification of his conduct, by 
urging the temptation he was perpetually under, from 
the peculiar nature of the buſineſs: the book fler faw 


no reaſon in what oppoſed his intereſt; and, with all 
the inſolence of a beggar riſen to opulence, had the 


hardineſs to give Johnſon the lye. To ſuch language, 
and from a creature ſo truly inferior, there is only ong 
reply, and it was inſtantly made; for the words were 
ſcarcely uttered, when Johnſon, ſeizing a huge folio 
volume, hurled it at Oſborne's head, and literally 
knocked him down: he was about to riſe; but John- 

don! > 
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2 THE LIFE OF DR. SAMUET, JOHNSON. 


ſon's paſſion had not yet ſubſided, and he plainly + told 


him not to be in a hurry, as he ſhould in that caſe be 
under the neceſſity of again leveiling him with his native 
dirt. The meanneſs that could thus inſult had all the ac- 


was now as abject in his ſubmiſſion and apologies, as he 
had been haughty in the commiſſion of the offence. 
Johnſon was not implacable, and ſuch an accommoda- 
tion took place as induced him to compleat the work. 


In the year 1745, Johnſon projected a new edition | 
of Shakeſpeare; and actually publiſhed cc Miſcellaneous | 


« Obſervations on the Tragedy of Macbeth, with Re- 


„ marks on Sir Thomas Hanmer's Edition of Shake- 5 
4 ſpeare,” and propoſals for an edition by himſelf, This | 
production was not ſouniverſallyreceivedas toencourage 
his haſtily proceeding in the propoſed work; though 


it's merit was acknowledged by Dr. Warburton to be 


; very far above all the Eſſays, Remarks, and Obſerva- 
— on Shakeſpeare, which he had ever examined. 


This was the period when Johnſon began to riſe . 


; rapidly i in reputation. His great talents were generally 

non, and as generally acknowledged; the circle of 
bis acquaintance had become conſiderably extended ; | 

and ſome of his early friends had already acquired con- 

f ſiderable fame. Mr. Garrick, in particular, had for 
ſome time been in poſſeſſion of the moſt extravagant 
popular applauſe, and was now joint-manager with 
Mr. Sheridan, in the Smock Alley Theatre, TR 

5 where the admiration of his unrivalled abilities was to 
the full as great as in England. = 


The idea of a new edition of Shakeſpeare might be 


” ſuggeſted by Mr. Garrick, or it might ſuggeſt itſelf to 
Johnſon from the circumſtance of that great performer's SF 
celebrity in Shakeſpeare' s characters. 


An offer of more certain advantage fully 3 


Johnſon to abandon for the preſent his deſigns on 
Shakeſpeare. This was a propoſal from certain book 
| ſellers, to compile that celebrated Dictionary of the 
| which the preſent | . -- | 
sketch has the honour to accompany in the firſt edition 
com prized in a ſingle volume. The agreement for this 
- undertaking was ſigned on the 18th of June 1746; and 
Sir John Hawkins, who ſays he writes with the original - 
contract in his hand, ſtates the ſum ſtipulated to be 
| paid for the work, which was to be two volumes | in 
| _ at fifteen hundred guinease”. 


Sir John, who has no mean «7 in the art : of ac- 


"> quiring the reputation of a man of letters, with more 
ſervility than moſt of thoſe writers for bread as well as 
fame, whom he affects to deſpiſe throughout his vaſt 


budget of Anecdotes, entitled Johnſon's Life, would 


; deſcend to practiſe, ſtrains hard for a compliment to 


the liberality of thoſe who, confederating together for 


oppoſition to the laws of their country, impudently 
arrogate to themſelves the farcical appellation of the 


body of bookſellers, though not a fiftieth part of the 
perſons who ſell books even in London, nor one ſingle 
country bookſeller, is comprized in the curious idea 


of this ſelf created body of congregated dulneſs. 
The influence of theſe men, as proprietors of Re- 


views, Magazines, and Newſpapers, has been long ex- 
perienced; and Sir John, in the courſe of his extenſive; 
: reading, having learned that Cerberus, the triple- headed 


porter of hell, was to be appeaſed by a ſop, ſagaciouſly 


1. 


cuſtomed cowardice of ſuch a diſpoſition; and Oſborne + 


| 


| 


| 66 


1 


te. 


1 
10 


* ſpirit which, in ſundry inſtances, the great bookſellers 0 


cc 


reſolved to try the effect of throwing one to a  monſerots 


body without any head at all. 


But ſapience is not confined to the magilterial chair: 
periodical prints are become more numerous, ſome few 


are in liberal hands, and cunning that paſſed current a 
few years ago is now ſoon detected. New arts, it is 
true, are not wanting: but the generality of readers have 
more ſenſe than many reputed authors ; and thoſe who 
are as willing asever to deceive, dare not always trifle 
with the underſtanding of the publick. The conſe- 
quence is, that Sir John's egregious Life of his learned 
friend, Johnſon, inſtead of being complimented with 
the expected return of unmerited praiſe, has been uni- 
verſally abuſed in every literary review, with more in- 
K diſcriminate cenſure ny Fern after all, it . : 
* N | 
Wn adventitiouſly ſpeaking of Sir John, i it 18 difficult 
| . to avoid running into his long digreſſions. 
| rality of his imagined friends, rhe bookſellers, will be 
i | judged by every reader of the ſubſequent facts. | 
To acquire this vaſt ſum of 15751. it is allowed W 
| that Johnſon, who had hitherto occupied apartments in 
different parts of the metropolis, was under the ne- 
ceſſity of taking a houſe in Gough Square, Fleet 
Street, that he might be near Mr. Strahan's printing- | 
office; and not only to fit up a large room with deſks 
| and other conveniences for the purpoſe, but actually 
to employ, as Sir John aſſerts, © five or ſix amanuenſes | 
| © conſtantly under his eye,” out of his own pocket. 
_ When 1t is added, that the Dictionary was not pub- 8 
* lifted till May 1755, a period of almoſt nine years, it 
will hardly be thought that his employers had an 
great right to expect oy Pole. be Js: for un- 
4 common generoſity. „ | 
To eſtabliſh the liberality of theſe gentlemen 1 | 
1 ſellers, in oppoſition to the almoſt unanimous ſentiments 
of the Houſe of Peers, on the famous deciſion re- 8 
5 ipecing literary property, who with great truth and 
juſtice characterized them, in the memorable de ebates 
on that occaſion, gas ſcandalous monopolizers, fat- 
| © tening at the expence of other men's ingenuity, and 
z e growing opulent by oppreſſion,” Sir John Hawkins 
| has involved himſelf i in the Finch of contradie- 
tion. | | | ” 
| Theſe are e his wonds—S e who u was no very 95 
accurate accountant, thought a great part would be 
coming to him on the concluſion of the work; but 
upon producing, at a tavern· meeting for the purpoſe 5 
ol ſettling, receipts for ſums advanced to him, which 
were indeed the, chicf mcans of his ſubſiſtence, it 
was found, not only that he had eaten his cake, but 
that the balance of the account was greatly againſt 
him. His debtors were now become his creditors. 
the monopoly of wit and learning, to enſlave genius, | 
plwunder the publick, and enrich themſelves, in direct 


cc 


but they, in a perfect conſiſtency with that liberal 


are known to have exerciſed towards authors, re- 


« tavein a freat. 


That is, with hardly to ROE es 3 FED 
paid his ſhare of the reckoning. 


ſellers /iberality ! 


A vaſt proof of book- 


reputation of bookſellers, might have added, of their 


piety, too! It was a literal compliance with a ſcriptural 


injunction, and is perhaps the ſtrongeſt proof that can 
poſſibly be adduced, of their attention to any precept 


» | 12 


The libe- 


mitted the difference, and conſoled him for the dif- 
appointment by making his entertainment at the 


Sir John, in his great zeal for the 
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in the facred writings. 
« that is ready to periſh, and wine 40 thoſe that be of 


&« heavy hearts. Let him drink, and forget his poverty, 


« and remember his miſery no more.” PROV. xxxi. 6, 7. 


The praiſe of a tavern treat being thus allowed, it 
remains to examine what Sir John Hawkins has ad- 


vanced, which militates againſt the aſſertion that John- 
ſon was overpaid. This, then, is comprized in a well 


| known anecdote related by Sir John, as it has often 


been by others, that Andrew Millar, who was treaſurer 


for his colleagues, the bookſellers, on paying for the 
laſt ſheet of the diftionary, wrote the — laconick ; 


note to Johnſon. 


„Andrew Millar ſends his compliaients to Me. 4 
Samuel Johnſon, with che money for the laſt ſheet 
of copy of the Bieden and thanks God be has 
done with him.” | 4 
This very liber al and liars note was „ immedincly 

+ aafwered by Johnſon with great good- humour. 
Samuel Johnſon returns his compliments to Mr. 5 5 
Andrew Millar, and is very glad to find, as he does | 
by his note, that Andrew Millar bas the . * 


te thank God for any thing.” 


Now, if Johnſon was kd for each ſheet, as ; the 2] 
c work proceeded, and did not receive the money for 
the laſt ſheet till it was actually finiſhed, how could 
there be any after-ſettlement or over-· payment?! 
This is the labyrinth into which Sir John has en- | 
tered; and, as we are all apt to be bewildered, when : 
| we have a favourite object in view, it is the duty of = 
: every individual to aſſiſt his ſtray- brother. e *+ 
The clue to theſe incongruous accounts ſeems to be A 
5 N in an anecdote which Sir John has not 
rhought it convenient to relate, as it rather tends to 
overthrow his poſition, reſpecting the vaſt liberality 5 
5 Johnſon' s employers. The ſtory is this In the courſe 
of his arduous taſk, Johnſon finding himſelf, with all 2x: 
his exertions, molt miſerably poor, applied to the 
os bookſellers for an augmentation of the agreed price; 
| this was not only refuſed, but he was menaced with a 
ſuit in equity, to compel him to proceed under the 
original contract: but, at length, finding he deſpiſed their | = 
threats, and convinced that nothing leſs than acompleat of Cheſterfield, laboured to gild a rotten poſt; the Earl's _ 
acquieſcence could induce him to go on, they prudently | 
put the belt face on the buſineſs, and acceded to his | 
' propoſition. It was probably at. a meeting to ſettle 
this new arrangement, and not at the concluſion of the 
work, that Johnſon had received a trifle more than he | 
would have been entitled to from the firſt agreement, 
which was then allowed him, with the addition bf a 


tavern ſupper; after which he was to proceed at ſo 


much a ſheet, as the beſt poſſible "uy of W any 


future miſunderſtanding. 


If this tranſaction reflects but little diſgrace on _ 1 


bookſellers, it certainly does not entitle them to any 
great praiſe for their generoſity. 


A truce, then, to the liberality of aſſociated book- 
ſellers! of which, it is hoped, there may hereafter be 
better proofs than any at preſent before the world. As in- 
divid uals, ſome of them deſerve eſteem; but, as a body, 
they are as truly deſpicable as a gang of ſmugglers, or 
any other confederacy of marauders, linked together 


for the purpoſe of levying contributions on the poblick 
an defpite of legal authority. 


Leaving. Sir John Hawkins to aww his great 


veneratian for the laws of his country, with his attach» 


Give firong drink unto him 


other than the celebrated Colley Cibber. | 
ing this intelligence, he immediately ruſhed out of the ny 
8 with a determination never to enter it again; 
Is, and, haftening - -home, wrote a very angry letter, ex- 

| preſſing his ſenſe of the indignity which he conceived 
| had been offered him, and renouncing for ever his 
| lordſhip's patronage, | Though the Earl: made no reply 


| 


ment to thoſe who confederate for the purpoſe of de. 


feating them, it will be proper to go back to the 
period when Johnſon commenced the work which has 
ren riſe to theſe circuitous remarks. 


The great lexicographer, as he has been uſually | 


called, had not proceeded far in his Dictionary, when 


it was intimated that the Earl of Cheſterfield, then one 


of his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, had ex- 
preſſed his approbation of the deſign in iuch haudiome 

terms as implied an inclination to patronize the un- 
dertaking, if not to aſſiſt it, as a man of genius, with 
his advice. This hint induced Johnſon to draw up a 
| plan of his intended work, waich was tranſmitted to 
the Earl, and publiſhed under his e in the year 

A 


Nothing could: be more onmitural than ſuch an allo 


ciation; the Earl was the quinteſſence of what is called 
good- breeding, and Johnſon has ſeldom been praiſed 
for politeneſs. 


At the formal interviews which this 
tranſaction occaſioned, Johnſon felt himſelf very ill at 
eaſe; and they were ſoon mutually diſguſted with each 
other. Having called, by appointment, one morn- 


ing, Johnſon was informed that the Earl had a gentle- 
man with him, and was ſhewn into an anti- chamber, 
to wait his departure. 


After remaining upwards of an 


hour, he by ſome means received information that the 


gentleman with whom the Earl was engaged, was no 
On obtain= 


to this letter, he inſtructed Sir Thomas Robinſon and 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds to apologize to Johnſon and, EN 
when the work was compleated, went fo far as to write 

| an eſſay in it's favour, for that well-known periodical 


paper, called the World. Johnſon, however, was not : 


to be appeaſed; though this tranſaction ſeems to bas 
| firſt brought him acquainted with Sir. Joſhua. 5 


He had, he ſaid, in his printed Addreſs ! to the Earl 


accompliſhments, he found, were only thoſe of a dane- f 
n ing-maſter; and, though he might be conſidered as a wit 
| among lords, he was no more than a lord among wits. 


The character which the Earl gave of Johnſon, whom 


he called a reſpectable Hottentot, in the celebrated 


Letters to his Son, has already been e ee * 
| mulged. A 


vo 


In the year 1747, that ingenious ad ww liberal 5 
bookſeller, Mr. Robert Dodſley, having projected his 


plan of the Preceptor, engaged Johnſon's advice and 


aſſiſtance in the undertaking. The preface, which m _ 
| itſelf forms a miniature introduction to ſcience, was 

a ccordingly written by Johnſon; and his Viſion of Theo- 
dore, the Hermit of Teneriffe, produced for this work, 


is one of the fineſt moral allegories, if not the very fineſt, 


that ever proceeded from the pen of man. This is a bold 


aſſertion, but it is not a haſty one: and thoſe who peruſe 
the Viſion of the Hermit of Teneriffe with attention, 
conſider it's excellent adaptation to the work; and re- 
flect on the valuable precepts it inculcates ; if they arg 
at all zealous for the virtue of the riſing generation, and 
the conſequent felicity of their fellow-creatures, will 
not deem any encomium too great for 1 it's deſerts. 
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THE LIFE OF DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


About this time, Mr. Garrick became joint-patentee m 
with Mr, Lacey, in the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane; 
and, on opening for the ſeaſon, in the autumn of 1747, 
an occaſional prologue was written by Johnſon, and 


ſpoke by Garrick, highly to the credit of both parties. 
It may appear rather wonderful, that Johnſon, hav- 
ing long ſince written a tragedy, had not, on his friend 
Garrick's theatrical ſucceſs, procured it's introduction 
to the ſtage, But the theatres were then, as theatres 
always will be while they continue a, monopoly, ac- 


ceſſible only to thoſe who poſſeſs a certain degree of 4 
pliability not often found to exiſt 1 in TOY of real 


BOOT 


On Garrick's becoming manager, the k opes of John- 
ſon revived z as the intimacy they had always preſerved 


ſeemed to him a ſyfficient ſecurity againtt the uſual 
duplicity, caprice, and inſolence, fo much dread ed by 
men of great talents who are at all converſant in the 
intrigues of a theatre- royal. 


A good play, he knew, 
might be ſo got up as to procure it's certain con- 


qdemnation, and a bad one obtain for a time the ſem- 


blance of general applauſe, by artifices as eaſily de- 


tected as it would be difficult to avoid their effects. In 
the pride of conſcious ability, he would probably have 
preferred ſtarving to theſe riſques ; but, with the ad- 


vantage of a manager's friendſhip, and that manager 


| Garrick; he muſt have been FOND 2 inattentive 
to his own intereſt; had he declined the offer to bring 5 
forward his tragedy. 5 5 


Having undergone a ſtrict reviſal, to! receive PEE im- 


| provements of his more mature Judgment, and aided | 
by the practical hints of Garrick, it was brought out 
with the whole ſtrength of the houſe, in the winter of 
1749. But neither the excellence of a Dramatis Per- 0 5 
ſon which will hardly ever be equalled— 
5 Barry, Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs. Pricchard—with all the 
aids of ſplendid. dr-fles, and the moſt magnificent 
= ſcenery, could protract the exiſtence of the Piece” be- * 
5 yond the ninth night. Rt, ES 
Wich many of the excellences, Tons has almoſt all 5 
the faults of Addiſon's Cato. Like that, though vaſtly © 
inferior, it is at beſt : a mere ſcholar 's play, and fit only for 


Garrick, R 


| academical exhibition. A mixed audience, accuſtomed | 

to the impaſſioned ſcenes, and glowing language of Na- 
ture, as they flow || pontaneouſly, from Shakeſpeare, will E | 
never be delichted by the languid buſineſs, and frigid | 
. ſentiments; of critical preciſion, conveyed with all the : 
elegance that can poſſibly reſult from ſtudy. Johnſon 


has ſacrificed every thing to moral; which is, it muſt 


are excepted, Johnſon has not diſcovered, throughout 
this juvenile effort, as it ought always to be called, the 


' ſmalleſt proof that he poſſeſſed any dramatick ability. 


The truth of hiſtory is not only unneceſſarily, but in- 


| juriouſſy violated; the plot is miſerably conducted; | 
the characters are inconſiſtent, and without energy ; | 
and the incidents are : Giguſtingly inſipid and unna- 


tural. | | 

If Johnſon really thought his Irene ſo good a tragedy, 
that he ſhould never write a better, he acted wiſely in 
not attempting another, But the ſpecimens it contains 


of juſt and noble ſentiments, cloathed in elegant and 5 


manly diction, afford much cauſe for regret that he 


did not, when his judgment was compleatly pe ned, 


make at leaſt a ſecond effort. 


Though the Dictionary now occupied the bulk of 
Johnſon's time, he ſtill found leiſure for occaſional ex- 


- erciſes of his genius. 


Soon after the failure of his tragedy, he publiſhed a 
ſecond imitation of Juvenal, from the Aire, 


which he entitled The Vanity of Human W ies; And, 


about this time, to enjoy his favourite relaxation from 


the ſeverity of ſtudy, he eſtabliſh ed a weekly ſelect 


club, of which Hawkeſworth was a member, at the 


King's Head Beef-ſtcal: Houle, in Ivy LANE, within 2. 


few d doors of Paternoſter Row. 


One of the aſſociates at this. club, being concerned 
in the publication of L.auder's infamous and well- 
| known attack on the literary reputation of Milton, ſub- 
mitted the proof-ſheets of that work, as they came from 
the preſs, to the inſpection of his br other members, who 
appear to have felt a malicious delight in what wasjudged 
oo complear « detection of his plagiari ics. How any men of : 
ſenſe, in the ſwalleſt degree acquainted with the genius . 

; of Milton's works, 
| was poſſible for his divine Poe: mn. of Paradiſe Loſt to 
have been haſhed up from ſcraps of obſcure authors, f 1 
triily aſtoniſhing; andi it is greatly to he regretted that 
ſuch a man as Johnſon fulſered kimfelf to be fo blinded | 
_ by his political prejudices againſt the divine bard, as to 
| be one of the greateſt dupes to this flagitzous deceit. 


could encourage an idea, that * 


The truth of hiſtory requires that it ſhould be added, 


| he was not only deceived himiclf, but ſo far aſſiſted 5 


to deceive others, as actually to write the very ſpec 20S 


5 pre face to that ſcandalous work, the forgeries and im- 
pofitions of which were ſo clearly detected and expoſed, 
a ſhort time after the book appeared, by the Reverend 
Dr. Douglas, now Biſhop of Carliſle. Let it, however, 


be allo added, that he was no ſooner convinced of his 


error, than he not only expreſſed his concern at having 

| : been thus inſtrumental in the propagation of a falſe. 
| hood, but exerted himſelf ſo effectually to undo what . 
he had unadviſedly done, that he actually wrote, and 
Z procured. Lauder to dei iſh as his own, the famous | 
1 recantation of his infamy. | 
At the beginning of hey year 17 50, einher to relieve. 
his mind from the irkſome taſk of inceſſant labour ar 
his Di ictionary, or with à View to improve the ſca anty 


allowance which his flow progreſs i in the work would 


; permit him to draw from that ſource, happily ff for the 


intereſts of morality, he was induced to begin that ex- 
| quiſit dical : 

be confeſſed, the moſt valuable quality in the idea of a quilite periodical paper, called the Rambler; which 1 * 

| | fo well known, and fo univerſally admired, in every 

perfect drama: but moral, alone, will always fail of 

effect; and, if a ſtrict attention to the unities, and the 


ſtriking beauties which pervade much of the language, 


civilized part of the globe. . To ſpeak of this work 


collectively, can do it no ſort of juſtice and, to enter 
into a minute diſcuſſion of it's various excellences, 


would require a volume, 


compais: the language, though equally nervous and 


elegant, is ſometimes encumbered by words which 
poſſeſs too much Latinity for a mere Engliſh reader ; 
and, in the partiality for theſe. expreſſions, which are 


fatal to every attempt at humour, the diſcriminations 


| of character are often wholly neglected or deſtroyed. 


The firſt number of the Rambler. was publiſhed on 


: Tueſday, the 20th of March 1750; and an additional 
eſſay was produced every ſucceeding Tueſday and Sa- 
turday, till March 14, 1752, when the work was com- 


Pleated 1 in two hundred and eight Papers, only four of 


W hick 


It's defects lie in a narrow 
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THE LIFE OF DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. po 


which are khown to have been written by other hands : 


Number 30, by Mrs. Catharine Talbot; Number 97, 


by Mr. 8 Samuel Richardſon ; and Numbers 44 and 100, 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. 


At the commencement of this fine moral work, John- 


ſon compoſed a thort prayer; from which it 1s apparent, 
that his grand objects in the undertaking, were the 
glory of God, and the beſt intereſts of ſociety, 


« Almighty God, the giver of all good things, with- 9 


« out whole help all labour is ineffectual, and without 


: ec whoſe grace all wiſdom is folly ; grant, J beſcech 
c thee, that in this undertaking thy Holy Spirit may 
d not be withheld from me, but that I may promote | 
« thy glory, and the ſalvation of myſelf and others. 
Grant this, O Lord! for the ſabe of or 5 Jeſus 
| — Chriſt. Amen.“ 


The concluſion of Johnſon's Rambler poſſeſſes a 


| ſpirir of piety, which proves his religious ardour to have F 
been unabated, when he finiſhed whe work which. * had 
fo laudably begun. | | 
Ihe eſſays profeſſedly dnn if] have been able 
« to execute my own intentions, will be found exactly 
« conformable to the precepts of Chriſtianity, without 
. any accommodation to the licentiouſneſs and levity | 
« of the preſent age. I therefore lopk back on this 
e part of iy work with a pleaſure which no praiſe of | 
man ſtall diminiſh or augment. I ſhall never envy 
_« the honours which wit and learning obtain in any 


65 2 cauſe, if I can be numbered among the writers 


Who have given ardour t to e and confidence to | 
= e | = | | 


« Celeſtial powers! that lot 3 6 
From you BE. labours wait their laſt reward.” — 


bee . the diſtich, from a Greek verſe, 1 
with which the Rambler cloſes, may be liable to cri- 
tical objection, as introducing a polytheiſtical mode of | 
_exprefſion—< Celefial powers! —in a ſolemn Chriſtian 
| addreſs. e | 
The papers of the Rambler, : as they came out, were 
immediately reprinted in Scotland, under the direction 
cot Mr. Elphinſton, who was intimate with Johnſon, | 
and furniſhed thoſe tranſlations of the mottos which 
5 bave accompanied every ſubſequent edition. . 
About the time of beginning the Rambler, i it having.” | 
been a accidentally diſcovercd that Mrs. Elizabeth For- : 
ſter, a woman of very advanced age, the grand-daughter | 
and only known ſurviving deſcendant of Milton, was 
then living, in great obſcurity, if not in ablolute dif- 
treſs, Johnſon felt himſelf called on to make ſome 
amends to the laſt poſterity of a man whoſe fame he 
had ſo unjuſtly injured, and ſolicited his friend Garrick | another novel, equally rich in invention; which may 
probably afford plot, character, and incidents, for ſu- 
| ture dramatifts, who will do well to be more grate- 
| ful. 1 | 


to perform the Maique of Comus for her benefit. 


Garrick, who was never backward 1n this kind of 
| benevolence, not only chearfully complied with his 
requeſt, but agreed to ſpeak a prologue, if Johnſon 


would write one on the occaſion. It was accordingly 


written'in a few hours ; and, on the 5th of April 1754, 


delivered by Mr, Garrick, at Drury Lane theatre, But 


though conſiderable intereſt was exerted, and the liberal 


manager even made it a free benefit, it is ſaid only to 
have produced the poor woman about a hundred and 
thirty pounds. This tranſaction, therefore, is far more 


to the honour of Garrick, and of Johnſon, than to the 


publick of that day, Among all the vices of more 


modern refinement, a benefit forthe poſterity of Milton 


would now hardly be fo ill attended, The prologue, 


which is not remarkable for poſſeſſing any great degree 


of poetical merit, mentions the recent attack on Mil- 
ton's fame, and congratulates the publick on the de- 


feat of his calumniators. | 
About this time, in the ſpring « 1751, Mrs. Lennox 


| having finiſhed Harriet Stuart, the firſt novel of that 
ingenious and then very young lady, Johnſon, who 


had ever been partial to her great abilities, from the 


_ earlieſt: dawn of her infant genius, which had appeared 
two or three years before | in a ſmall collection of beauti- 5 
ful little poems, propoſed to the Ivy Lane club, and 
ſome other friends, a meeting at the Devil Tavern, and 
a whole night's feſtivity, for the purpoſe of celebrating 
what, in the whimſicality of the hour, he had thought 
proper to call, the birth of Mrs. Lennox's firſt literary 
child. This ſtrange fancy being complied with, the 
meeting took place; and Mrs. Lennox attending, with 
her huſband and a female acquaintance, _ 
laurel was preſented to the fair author, as a Proper 
compliment to her genius. | 


Sir John Hawkins, who was preſent, aſſerts, « that a 


1 magnfficent hot apple-pye was ſtuck with bay-leaves 
on the occa aſion:“ and adds, « that Johnſon had pre- 
| pared a crown of laurel for the purpoſe ; with which, 
after invoking the Muſes, by ſome ceremonies of his | 
own invention, he actually encircled her brows.” 


The learned knight, however, muſt certainly have 


| either had recourſe to his own ample tund of ; invention, 
or miſtaken what might be jocoſely propoſed at the club 
| for what actually took place at this celebrity; ſince Mrs. 
Len nox has lately been heard to declare, that ſhe can by 
no means remember what is ſo very ingeniouſly repre- : 
ſented as a coronation, though ſhe perſectly well re- 
collects the circumſtance of receiving a pris of laurel a 
ſtuck in her glaſs of jelly. | ES 
Ihe buſineſs, whatever it was, Sabi Johnfon in : 
no unamiable view. It indicates great goodneſs of 
heart, and manifeſts the friendlieſt diſpoſition towards 
| kindred genius. He conſidered Mrs. Lennox as 
poſſeſſing talents of the firſt order; and the event has 
proved, that he was not miſtaken in his judgment. : 
| How few, among the many female authors of paſt or 
preſent times, defervegly riſen to fame, have written ſo 
much, ſo variouſly, a 
General Burgoyne's popular comedy of the Heireſs is 
indebted for it's very beſt ſcenes; and the author who 
has dramaticiſed with ſo much ability would not have 


ſo well! To her Henrietta, 


been diſgraced by a candid acknowledgment of his 
ſource. Mrs. Lennox, it is reporced, has juſt finiſhed 


It has been ſaid, that Johnſon would never write 


without being paid for his labour, and particular in- 
ſtances are adduced in ſupport of this aſſertion : but it 


is well known that he, with ſome other learned friends, 


aſſiſted Mrs. Lennox in her very arduous taſk of tranſ- | 
lating Father Brumoy' s Greek Theatre ; and her ac- 
| knowledgment, in the preface, of theſe friendly aids, 


with a reference to what thoſe aids were, formed the 


| whole return which was either expected or made on 
the occaſion, He alſo favoured her with a few eſſays 


for 


a ſprig of 
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THE LIFE OF DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


"for the Lady's Muſeum, and wrote a paper of the | 
Trifler in that reſpectable miſcellany. | 


Though the ſale of the Rambler had been very con- 


fined, while it was publiſhing in numbers, the work 
was no ſooner concluded, and collected into volumes, 
than it's ſucceſs began to bear ſome proportion to it's 


merits. This was probably the inducement of Dr. 
Hawkeſworth to begin, towards the end of the ſame 
year, his almoſt equally celebrated, and at firſt more 
popular paper, the Adventurer, which was continued 


till the ſpring of 1754. Johnſon ſupplied thoſe eſſays, 
in this work, which are ſigned with the letter T; and | 
it has been aſſerted, but without ſufficient authority, | 
that he received a ſtipulated ſum for each paper. 
At the beginning of 1753, Johnſon experienced * 
moſt ſevere ſhock i in the loſs of his wife, who died on 
the 28th of March, and was buried by Dr. Hawkeſ- | 
worth, in his own pariſh church, at Bromley, in Kent, 
under a piece of plain black marble; on which Johnſon, 
many years afterwards, and only a few months before his 
on deceaſe, placed the following bg han 5 


Hic conduntur reliquiz 7 
„ ELIZABETH E 
Antiqua JaRvisIORUM gente, 
| Peatinge, apud Leiceſtrienſes, ortæ; 3 
Formoſæ, cultæ, ingenioſæ, piæ; 
Uxorls: primis nuptiis, HENRICI PorTER, 
Secundis, SAMUELIs JOHNSON _ 
1 ile amatam, diuque defletam, | 
Hoc lapide contexit. 
Obiit Londini, menſe Mart: | 
A. p. MDCCLIN,” _ 


111 is ; obſervable chat Johnſon has neiches mentioned; 


the day of his wife's nativity, nor her age at the time ſhe 
died. Whether the omiſſion was by deſign or accident, | 1 
different readers may entertain different opinions. : 
he conſtitutional melancholly of Johnſon increaſed | 
on the deceaſe of his wife; and the anniverſary of her 
death he moſt religiouſly obſerved, during the many 
years he ſurvived her loſs, by making it a day of ab- | 
ſtinence, of prayers, and of tears. This has been ; 
| aſcribed, by Sir John Hawkins, with his cuſtomary | 
_ diſplay of wit, conſiſtency, and candour, partly to the 
hypocriſy of Johnſon, and partly to apprehenſions N 
e that his deceaſed wife was gone to the devil.” | 
Left this ſhould ſeem ee let Sir 2 ſpeak : 
5 for himſelf. . 5 
8 I have i WY been indined to think, has if this 5 
NE ; fondneſs of Johnſon for his wife was not diſſembled, 
5 « jt was a leſſon that he had learned by rote, and that, 
<« when he practiſed it, he knew not where to 9 5 till 1 


« he became ridiculous. 


That affection,” proceeds Sir John, ee which could y 
«© excite in the mind of Milton the pleaſing images 


=—_— 
A 


deſcribed 1 in his ſonnet! on his deceaſed wife, 


9 Nethought I fi my late eſpouſed ſaint” : 


& ak no ſuch effect e on chat of Johnſon: the ap- 


&« parition of his departed wife was altogether of the 
ce terrifick kind, and hardly afforded him a | Hope that 


e ſhe was in a ſtate of happineſs.” 


If this does not mean, that ſhe was | ina Pate of 
miſery, or actually gone to the devil, what does it mean? 


And ſo much for the wit, the candour, and the con- 


ſiſtency, of Sir John Hawkins. 


But the ſubject is a ſerious one! Johnſon was no 
hypocrite; and the loſs of a virtuous and affectionate 


_ wife will generally be beſt eſtimated by the huſband 
who is deſtined to bear it. Whatever may have been 


the imperfections of the deceaſed; it is probable that, 
on ſuch occaſions, the ſurvivor, who has ſenſe and 
feeling, ſuffers leſs from the recollection of them, than 


the conſciouſneſs of what were his own. He muſt be, 


indeed, a paragon of a huſband, who has never been 


F: betrayed by warmth of temper into ſome too violent 
_ aſſumption of authority: who has at no time been 
cruel when kindneſs was neceſſary; who has never 
been harſh inſtead of tender, never blamed where 
| he ſhould have pitied, or reſented what he ſhould have 
forgiven. Theſe are the ſources of regret to an inge- 


nuous mind, when the power of reparation is for ever 


| loſt; and while every amiable quality of the deceaſed 
is felt to have been too ſlightly regarded, there is but 
little leiſure, and ſtill leſs inclination, to reflect on 
| failings of no uncommon magnitude, 


That ſomething like this was the ſtate of Johnſon' 8 


| | mind, 18 extremely obvious, from his having prayed, 
in expreſs terms, on the firſt anniverſary of his loſs, 7 
be forgiven all the fins be had committed, and all the 
| duties be kad neglected, in his union with the 2 wife whom 
|| God bad taken from bim; for the negleft of joint devo- 
4 tion, patient erhortation, and mild inſtruction.“ This 
was the contrition of a man conſcious of his own in- 
firmity; and, in whatever light it may appear to the. = 
7 ignorant or the evil, there can be but little doubt that 
: it Was accepted by Him Who is the Fountain of all 5 
* wiſdom and goodneſs. DS TY 


Mrs. Johnſon, there is great ales to . was = 


. a very intelligent woman, and had a good heart: but, : 
as Johnſon has himſelf been heard to ſay, © the was 
one of thoſe wives who have a particular reverence for 
5 cleanlineſs, and deſire the praiſe of neatneſs in their i 
dreſs and furniture, till they become troubleſome to 
| their beſt friends, . ſlaves to their own beſoms, and 
| only ſigh for the hour of ſweeping their huſbands e out 


of the houſe as dirt and uſeleſs lumber.“ | 
The moſt careleſs obſerver of human nature can 


Ii hardly fail to perceive that this peculiarity was alone 


ſufficient to produce occaſional bickerings with a man 


of Johnſon's haſty diſpoſition. 


Her rebuke to Johnſon, who was e fnd- : 


: ing foult with his dinner, when he one day rofe as uſual 
to ſay grace, deſerves to be recorded. Nay! hold, 
+: Mr. Johnſon; and do not make a farce of thanking 
| : e God for a dinner which in a few minutes 70 will 5 


pronounce not eatable ! PE : 
In January 1754, the death of Mr. Cave PD 


| Johnſon of a moſt ſincere friend, whoſe memory he” 


has honoured with a biographical ſketch in the Gentle- 


man's Magazine, which owed 1 it's 4000s. to that ae | 


andi ingenious printer. 
At the latter end of the ſame year, Johnſon" com- 


pleated his Dictionary; and, in the laſt paragraph of 


his Preface, which ſew readers of ſenſibility can 


attentively peruſe without tears, pathetically la- 


ments, that * he has protracted his work till moſt 
of thoſe whom he wiſhed to pleaſe had ſunk into the 
grave!“ 


In May 1755, this great work was publiſhed ; the | 


: eee of Oxford having, on the 10th of February 


preceding 


: underſtood i it leſs. 
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| preceding i it's appearance, conſtituted him Maſter of 
Arts, in full convocation. | 

Nor was this the only academical A he re- | 

| ceived on the occaſion; for, Lord Corke being then | 

; at Florence, and preſenting the Britiſh Lexicon, in the 
Author's name, to the Academy della Cruſca, the 


members of that learned body tranſmitted to Johnſon, 
in return, a beautiful copy of their celebrated Voca- 
bulario: and the French Academy ſignified their ap- 
probation of the work, about the ſame time, by ſend- 


ing him their famous Dictionnaire, which he received F 


from the hands of his friend Mr. Langton. 
Mr. Garrick, too, complimented the author with a 


| few lines of that familiar poetry, in the manufacture 
: of which he ſo eminentiy excelled. 


That o one ie Engliſh ſoldier can beat ten of France : 


Would we alter the boaſt from the ſword to the 8 5 
5 Our odds are ſtill greater, ſtill greater our men; 
In the deep mines of ſcience tho' F renchmen may toil, T 
Can their ſtrength be compar'dto Lock x, NzwTon,and Borrtk 2 
Let them rally their heroes, ſend forth all their pow'rs, | 
| Their verſe-men, and proſe-men, then match them with ours, 
PFirſt, SHAKESPEARE and M1LTox, like gods, in the fight, 


Have put their whole drama and epick to flight; ; 
In ſatires, epiſtles, and odes, would they cope, 
Their numbers retreat before DRYDEN and PoE; 


| And Johxsox, well arm'd, like a hero of Py + | 
5 Has beat Ju. French, oy can beat forty more. 


The forty Faces whom Garrick thus pays «hi F 
| friend Johnſon the compliment of having beaten, it 
may be neceſſary to obſerve, were that number of | 

f members of the F rench academy, who had been e em- 1 

1 Rees” in ſettling their languagee. 1 
Ihe witlings of the time did not fail to ) attack che . Th 

petty blunders in this great work; which, it muſt be | 

acknowledged, like moſt cther ſtupendous literary 
5 performances: has been ſometimes extolled much be- 
yond it's real deſert. 


little conſidered the ſubject, and who have poſſibly | 
| Yet is it a work of labour; and, | 
S every thing conſidered, of wonderful perfection 1 
but, if the vaſt merit of the original definitions in | | 
general is excepted, there are, perhaps, many dull | 
fabricators of books, who could have prozuced a more | 
uſeful, regular, and leſs inaccurate, Engliſh lexicon. 
To be more uſeful, the mere labour of collecting more 
words would be ſufficient; to be more regular and 
uniform in the illuſtrations of words, nothing more 


would be neceſſary than a diligent and patient atten- 


tion to the object; and the * correctneſs would | 

require little elſe than particular care in tranſcribing 

the ſeveral quotations. Theſe qualities are attainable 
by a mere mechanical writer, of competent diligence 
and good ſenſe, without the ſmalleſt degree of what is 
_ Properly denominated genius; and of which Johnſon 
had abundantly too much for the drudgery of ſuch 
Perfection might, indeed, be expected, 
if we could ever hope to ſee great genius, and inde. 


an employ. 


fatigable corporeal induſtry, united in the ſame per- 


f ſon: but the exertions of genius are to the mind, what 
labour is to the body, with an aggravation of fatigue 


which thoſe who have never fo laboured can but ill 


e Talk of war with a Britoi-—betl boldly advance, 7 


| At has been repreſented, as that 
| perfect work which no humen talents can ever pro- 
duce; and the prodigious labour of accompliſhing 


ſuch a taſk has been magnified by thoſe who have but | VV illiams, for ſo ſhe was always called, was the 


daughter of Mr. Zachariah Williams, a ſurgeon by 


| expected riches.” 


SAMUEL JOHNSON: 


conceive; and, as the neceſſary relaxations require to 


be proportioned, the union of ſuch op polite. powers. 
will rarely or never happen. 


No man could be more ſenſible of hs inperfefti ons 
of his work than Johnſon himſelf; who has repeatedly 
cautioned the reader, both in his Preface to the firſt, 
and the Advertiſement to future editions, againſt the 
vain expectation of finding ſuch a work free from 
inaccuracy. | 

Much he has certainly accompliſhed; "but much is 
ſtill wanting, before we can boaſt that we have a 


g national Aickioherp which reflects the higheſt degree : 
| of honour on our character as a poliſhed and literary 
people. 


However individuals may be flattered by 
their own vanity, or the partiality of friends, it is what 


we ſhall hardly ever ſce accompliſhed by the ſagacity : 


of a ſingle perſon; and the mam will have much reaſon _ 
to be proud, be he whom he may, who ſhall ever con- 


tribute as largely, from his own intellectual ſources, 


towards the completion of fo deſirable a performance, _ 


as Johnſon has certainly done. 


Should a ſmall portion of the exuberant patronage Ez 


; which the Axrs have for ſome years been accuſtomed 


to receive, be at any future period happily directed to 


| the encouragement and promotion of SeitxcE, the 
_ purity of the Engliſh language might ſoon gain the 
| ſummit of mundane perfection, and a compleat Eng- 


5 liſh Lexicon be — to iſſue e from a 8 een | 
of Science. 


When Johnſon. had gniſhed his Diftionary, | which 


| Was too copious, as well as too extenſive, to be cal- 
* culated for general uſe, the bookſellers prevailed on 5 
him to make an abridgment in two octavo volumes, 
+ the ſale of which has been aſtoniſhingly extenſive, 


Theſe works being ended, and his advantage con- 


5 cluding where that of his employers began, he was 
under the neceſſity of retrenching his expences. Ac- 
| cordingly, he quitted his houſe in Gough Square, 
where he bad, fince the death of Mrs. Johnſon, very 
humanely entertained her acquaintance, Miſs Anna 


Williams, and took chambers in Gray's Inn. Mrs. 


profeſfion, and a very ingenious man; but who had | 


| devoted too much time and attention to longitudinal : 
experiments; which turning out unſucceſsful, 


pro- 

duced, as is generally the caſe with unfortunate pro- 
jectors, the fad reverſe of real poverty inſtead of : 
A cataract on both her eyes, had 
deprived this very ſenſible young woman of her ſight; 
and Johnſon, to procure her the beſt ſurgical aſſiſtance, 
had taken her under his immediate protection. On 
his going into chambers, he placed her in a reſpectable 
family; and prevailed on Mr. Garrick to give her a 


benefit, which produced her two hundred pounds. 


This ſum, with the addition of another hundred which 
ſhe afterwards gained by the publication of a ſmall 
volume of miſcellanies i in proſe and verſe of her own 
compoſition, afforded her a little i income, which John- 
ſon took care to augment into a decent competency. 

In the year 1756, Johnſon wrote a few eſſays in a 
work, called the Univerſal Viſitor, or Monthly Me- 
morialiſt, printed for Gardner in the Strand; to which 


Mr. Garrick, Mr. Chriſtopher Smart, Mr. Richard 


Rolt, and Dr. Percy, the preſent Biſhop of Dromore, 
alſo contributed. But, ſuch is the waere of ſuc- 


ceſs 
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THE LIFE OF DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


ceſs in all literary adventures, that even thele aſſociated 
abilities were incapable of prolonging the exiſtence of 


the work beyond a few months. The eſſays of John- 
ſon are diſtinguiſhed by two aſteriſks, thoſe of the other [- 
writers by the initials of their reſpective names. 


In the fame year he was alſo induced to aſſiſt Mr. 
Faden, the printer of the Public Ledger, in the com- 
Pilation of a new muilcellany, called the Literary 


; Magazine, In this work, which was carried on only 
two years, Johnſon's Memoirs of the late King of 


Pruſſia firſt appeared; which have recently been re- 


printed, with Notes and a Continuation, by the Author 
of this Biographical Sketch, and publiſhed in an oftavo | 


volume. Johnſon wrote the Preface to the Literary 
Magazine; and in this it is aſſerted that different de- 
partments of the work were aſſigned to different 


writers. The Review of Books appears to have fallen 
| principally to his own ſhare; and that peculiarity of 
_fiyle 1 which i is not eaſily miltaken, ſeems diſcernible in 


ſeveral other articles. It was in this magazine that 


poor Jonas Hanway, * whoſe chief failing,” Sir John 
Hawkins, with great fellow- feeling, obſerves, © was a 


ce Fropenſi ty to writing and Falle books, which, for 


; ce the tr iteneſs and inauity of the ſeutiments contained 
W 17 them, no one can read] unfortunately encoun- | . 
_ tered the ſeverity of Johnſon' 8 criticiſm, on printing 18 
8 his curious Eight Days Journey from Portſmouth to 
| Kivgiton upon Thames, in two large octavo volumes. 5 
About the beginning of the year 1757.7 Johnſon rs 
vived his deſign of producing a new edition of Shake- | 
ſpeare; and accordingly publiſhed, in April, his plan 0 
and propoſals for a Subſcription, at two guineas : 
for the eight volumes in octavo; his bookſellers agree- | 
ing that he ſhould. receive all the advantage ofa 
: ſubſcription to the firſt edition, on condition that he 
| relinquiſhed to them the future copyright. 


Though Johnſon certainly meant, when he iſſued 


| propoſals, to get through his edition of Shakeſpeare 1 
with the greateſt poſſible expedition, he ſeems to have 


been diverted from his intention by the want of what 


and ſanguine expectations he naturally forms at the 


commencement of an important undertaking begin to 
evaporate, and leave only the dread of neglect and dil- 


appointment, produces a mental relaxation which is 


. with great difficulty repaired, even by that beſt reſtora- 


tive, the chearing influence of brighter days. 5 | 
In April 17 58, the Idler began to appear, which \ was 


firſt printed 1n a weekly newſpaper, called the Uni- £ 


verſal Chronicle, publiſhed by Mr. Newbery, in St. 
Paul s Church Yard, It was continued till the 5th of 
April 1760, when it cloſed with the hundred and third 
number, Twelve of theſe eſſays are acknowledged 
to have been furniſhed by correſpondents ; ; and three 
of them, on the ſubject of painting, are known to be 
the productions of Sir Joſhua Reynolds. 

This is a more familiar production than the Rambler. 
There the author appears cloathed in all the heavy 
pomp and ſplendor of a rich birth-day ſuit; the Idler 
preſents him in a light and pleaſing undreſs; but the 
peculiarity of his gait is in both equally diſcernible, 

It has been ſaid that Johnſon, about the end of the 
year 1758, when his mother was on her death-bed, 
communicated his plan of Raſſelas, Prince of Abiſſinia, 


he might properly enough deem ſufficient encourage- | 
ment. Subſcriptions might, perhaps, come in flowly ; 3 
and the damp which an author feels, when the warm 


to one of his bookſellers, whom he requeſted to ad- 
vance twenty guineas, that he might be enabled to 
viſit her at Litchfield, in her laſt moments: but the 


money was refuſed till the manuſcript ſhould be com- 


pleated, which he accordingly ſat down to finiſh, in a 


ſtate of mind which might well induce him to de- 


ſcribe the world as containing little elſe than miſery 
and wretchedneſs. In the mean time, he procured 
the loan of eight guineas from his neighbour, Mr. 


Allen, the printer, which he ſent into the country for 


her preſent relief; and had juſt finiſhed a taſk the 
molt irkſome that can be conceived, with the hope of 


once more ſeeing a tender and affectionate mother, when 


he received information that ſhe was actually dead. 


It was under the immediate impreſſion of this loſs, 
that he penned thoſe excellent reflections on the death : 
of a friend, which appear as a letter from a correſpon- | 
dent in the forty firſt number of the Idler. 


The copy of Raſitlas being compleated, was fold to 


e bookſeller, in F dre 17 59, by the recom- 40 


mendation of Mr. Baretti; and the man who had been 
ſhabby enough to refuſe the trifling aſſiſtance required, 

felt the mortification of { ſeeing a rival. in trade derive 
that advantage from the extenſive ſale of the work which 


he had himſelf loſt by his meanneſs and ingratitude. : 


At the latter end of 17 59, Johnſon attacked the 


deſign of Mr. Mylne, the architect for Black Fr: ar's 


Bridge; contending, with great ſtrength of argument, 
and with more knowledge of the ſubject than 2 8 
have been expected, againſt the preference which was 
given to elliptical inſtead of | ſemicircular arches. 


Indeed, it is highly probable that he received ſome 


profeſſional hints from a rival architect who had no 
inclination to appear in the controverſy, 735 

At the beginning of 1760, Johnſon removed from 
Gray s Inn to Inner Temple Lane. How he was at” 
this exact period em; ployed, after the concluſion of the 
Idler, unleſs in preparations for his Shakeſpeare, it 


would be difficult to trace. Yet muſt he not always 


be ſuppoſed inactive, when his biographer is unable. 


to ſtate that he was engaged in any particular pro- 


i 
duction. It is wel! known that, at almoſt every period 
of his life, he occaſionally wrote. ſermons for ſeveral 
of the clergy; that he aided the literary exertions of 


"any who knew the value of his aſſiſtance in what was 


to paſs as their own ; and that he was ever a very large 


| contributor to reviews, and other periodical miſcel- 


lanies. So numerous, indecd, were his miſcellaneous 


productions, that he has. frequently been heard to de- 
clare it was by no means in is own Power t to collect 


them all. 


The acceſſion of his 3 3 ELD . 5 
end of this year, opened a new and unexpected ſcene 


to Johnſon. While he was brooding over his conſti- 


tutional melancholly; and, probably, conſidering him- 
ſelf, as he had reaſon to do, notwithſtanding the cele- 


brity of his works, very inadequately rewarded by the 


mere remuneration of bookſellers, who profitted at leaſt 


ten times as much as himſelf by his genius and labour; 


| he received information from Lord Bute, through the 


medium of Mr. Murphy, that the King was diſpoſed 
to grant a penſion of three hundred pounds a year, as 


ſome recompence to the merits of a man whoſe writ- 
ings had ſo materially conduced to promote the intereſt 


of alt. and enlarge the publick ſtock of uſeful 
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The ſurprize and contuſion of Johnſon, at this un- 


expected propoſal, made him wiſely decline an imme- 


diate anſwer to the queſtion whether it would be ac- 


ceptable. The next day, however, having fully con- 
ſidered the matter, he prudently determined not to 
refuſe what had been ſo handſomely offered. | 
What paſſed in Johnſon's mind during this i inte val, 


the Great Searcher of hearts alone knows with any 
certainty: but there can be little doubt that he 


weighed, with an integrity which was never known to 


have forſaken him, his own merits and defects. His 


early prejudices againſt the Hanoverian ſucceſſion had | 
probably been long worn away by the maturity br 
| reaſon, and an enlarged view of things. 


great, that he had, as the firſt act of his reign, volun- 


h tarily rendered the judges independent even of bimſelf. 

VDncer ſuch a ſovereign, he reflected, no proſtitution of 

8 his talents was at all likely to be required; and he knew _ | 
that, If the monarch ceaſed to be virtuous, and any 


ſuch degradation ft: ould be expected, 


both wiſdom and morality, from the labours of a long 
might be ſo far from bluſhing to re- 


ſcries of years, 
ccive his reward from their royal repreſentative, though 
ſtigmatized by the name of a penſion, that he had rea- 


be at all affected, either by tl the hiſſings of Envy, or 


the brayings of Folly! 


The attention of Johnſon was employed on higher 


objects than conſidering what the frivolous or mali- 


cious might amuſe , themſclves with ſaying about his 
penſion: he began to conſider how he might employ 
it t with the moſt een co himleif, and render it 


His writings, © | 
for more than twenty years back, though frequently | 
on political ſubjects, had not been in the ſmalleſt de- 
gree tinctured with diſaffection: : he now ſaw a priuce | 
on the throne whoſe character was irreproachable; and 
| whoſe loveof Hberty, and veneration for juſtice, were ſo 


| N Ghoſt, ful; ect. d hig 
. raillery. „and even the more durabie !: 
5 Foote, too, ever watchful for public 
_ tated the deſign of caricaturing him on the ſac, with - 


the remedy | 
| againſt an evil which no conſideration on earth could 
ever have tempted him to endure, was always at hand. 
The event has abundantly proved, that he judged + 
wiſely: for, whatever diverſity of ſentiments may at | 
different times have unfortunately prevailed, as to | 
the mal-adminiftration of particular ſtateſmen in the | 
| preſent reign, there ſeems happily but one opinion as | 
to the uniform character of the ſovereign; who is juſtly | 
conſidered as not baving a ſingle ſubject throughout 
his dominions, who | is, at once, a better chriſtian—a | 
better friend—a better huſband—a better father—in | 
ſhort, a better man—than himſelf, This, though 1 K. 
does not uſually conſtitute the eulopy of Kings, is 
no mean praiſe; and it is a praiſe which, perhaps, few | 
| Kings, beſides our own, can juſtly claim. 
that pens this would not fear to cenſure the greateſt 
Monarch on earth where cenſure was conceived to be 
due; but, ſorely, a man like Johnſon, whoſe abilities : 
rendered him capable of irradiating the minds of a | 
great people, and who had, at once, actually diffuſed | 


The hand 


THE LIFE OF DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


uſeful to ſuch others as he had hitherto 9 leſs able 


than willing to aſſiſt, 

Beſides Mrs. Williams, he had Francis Barber, the 
negro, to provide for, whom Dr. Bathurſt had tome 
years beiore brought from Jamaica, and who was 
now ſent to ſchool at Biſhop Stortford, where he re- 


maiĩned five years at Johnſon's expence; and Mr. Levett, 
a ſort of itinerant profeſſor of medicine, but in whoſe 


ſkill he placed much confidence, had been le veral years 
an humble dependant on his bounty. The number of 
others he was in the habit of relieving, beſides occa- 


ſional acts of charity, is known to have been pro- 


digious, when his trifling ability is cogſidered z and 


_ affords the moſt reagent proof that, however 
rough his diſpoſition might ſometimes be, he had a 


heart exquiſitely Tender, and a | truly PRUAntAropick 


mind. 


62, the credulity of Job nfon in the aFair of the | 
1th much popular 
irc of Churchill, E 

oy top cks, medi- 


all that mimickry and humour of which he Was ſo 


15 capable but Johnſon being apprized of his in tention, | 
gave the modern Ariſtophanes to underſtand s 


nat, ; i 


he ſhould have the audacity to perform whar he pro- 
5 poſed, he would not only attend the exhibition him- 
ſelf, but aſſuredly furniſh a very ſuitable Prolog e, by 
8 actually leaping on the ſtage, and cudoe] 


ling his re- 
preſentative 1 in the face of the whole audience, Great 
wits do not always. poſſeſs great courage; and Focte 


wiſely preferred the certainty of fleeping in 2 hole 
ſkin, to the uncertain profit which he i derive - 
from ſuch a performance to conſole him for the 
ignominy of a publick chaſtiſement. 


Long before this period, Jol unſon was viſited by all | 
the principal literati, who were very properly ſolici- 


tous to become acquainted with a man of his extraor- 


dinary talents; and, in the winter of 1763, the aſſo- 


ciation in Ivy Lane having been ſome years diſſolved, 
- without any diminution i in his love of ſociality, a new. 
_ inſtitution was arranged, which has obtained the ap- 
pellation of the Literary Club; though, being com- 
poſed of only nine members, it was certainly on too 
contracted a ſcale to merit „%%% oo IEEE 5 
During all this time Johnſon ſeemed to be making 5 
K very ſlow advances with his Shakeſpeare ; and the neg- 
let was, probably with much truth, charged on his 
| penſion. 
ſon to think ſuch a diſtinction one of the greateſt ho- 
n that could poſſibly be conferred upon him. 
The idle ſtuff, invented by impudence, and which 
ignorance has ſo induftriouſly promulged, that John= | 
Ton altered his definition of the word penſion, in the | 
ſubſe quent editions of his Dictionary, after becoming | 
a penſioner, is without the ſmalleſt foundation in fact. 
The definition ſtands exactly the ſame in all the edi- 
tions; and thoſe who could ſuppoſe him capable of 
altering a ſingle word on ſuch an occaſion, knew little 
of the man, He had a mind infinitely too ſtrong to 


But though it may ſeem that he was not in- 


defatigable, it would be unfair to ſay he was quite 
idle, without fuller evidence that he had no neceſſary 


avocations, and greater reaſon to think lightly of his 
taſk than good ſenſe will warrant. The collations of 
different editions; the conſideration of difficult paſ- 
ſages; the ſearch for illuſtrations of obſolete phraſes 
and provincial expreſſions; and the deliberate exa- 
mination of what preceding commentators have ad- 
vanced, before a difference of opinion is hazarded; 


are all neceſſary acts in an undertaking of this kind, 
and the time which they conſume, in a work of ſuch 
extent as the whole of Shakeſpeare's plays, m 


uſt be 
very conſiderable. Indeed, there is great reaſon to 
believe that Johnſon never appropriated half the time 


to this buſineſs which ſuch an undertaking required. 
It was publiſhed in 1765; and, with a conſciouſneſs 


of what was wanting, and a mind ſcorning deceit, 


when he ventures to ſay, in his Lene that © he has 


collated 
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collated ſuch copies as he could procure;” he very 
4 | candidly adds, that © he wiſhed for more.” 
"i | | The Pretace, and accounts of the reſpective plays, 
| | were doubtleſs the moſt compleat parts of the work; 
apt the former, in particular, which is a moſt incom- 
parable performance, unites the fineſt critical diſq wſi- 
tion on the writings of Shakeſpeare, with one of the 
belt diſſertations on dramatic compoſition in general, 
ever yet produced. | 

In the ſubſequent editions of Shakeſpeare, Mr. 


culated to ſupply the defects of Johnſon, and whoſe 
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| acquainted with Mr. Thrale, the brewer; and that be 
=_ had the till higher honour of a converſation with his 
= Mlajeſty, at Buckingham Houſe. 


or by appointment. Johnſon, however, derived great 


believed he ſhould not, for that he thought he had 


« if you had not written ſo well.“ 


pected. % . 
A ſcheme was concerted heroes Mrs. Thrale 4 


of meeting Woodhouſe, the poetical ſhoemaker, who 


verſes, and who was accordingly | invited to dine there. 
The ſtratagem ſucceeded. He met Woodhouſe, it is 
true; whom, probably, neither of the parties ever ſaw 


this ſoon ripened into a friendſhip, Which was only 

terminated by the death of the latter, alter a duration 
of about ſixteen years. 

The manner in which Mr. Nude had himſelf be- 


extremely curious. While the Rambler was publiſh- 
meet with a ſtory 1 in a French eur nal Literaire, whi ch 
he thought would make a valuable article in his 


own work; this he accordingly gave an Engliſh drefs, 


5 diatcly recognized by the publick as an oriental tale 
from the Ranibler, which had been recently tranſlated 


SAMUEL Jo HNSON. 


Stcevens became his coadjutor; ; a gentleman wel Il cal- 1 


aà title which, however, he never very cordially ac- 
= 2... cepted or aſfumed; probably, from the remembrance | 
| that they had not given him that of Maſter of Arts, at | 
a time when the honour was ſolicited, and when. * 
would have been more conducive to his advantage. 0 
It was in this memorable year that he became firſt 


N His meeting with the King was in the Queen's 
. | Og oe Ubaryi but it is not known whether it was accidental 


ſatisfaction from the event, and always mentioned his |- 
majeſty 's politeneſs and attention in terms which implied | 
the moſt profound reſpect, veneration, and gratitude. | 
In the courſe of their converſation, the King aſked _ 
him, if he intended to give the world any more of | 
his compoſitions; to which Johnſon replied, that he 


written enough. „ ſhould have thought fo too,” re- 
turned his Majeſty, v vith exquiſite neatneſ: and d addreſs, 


The acquaintance of Johnſon with Mr. Thrate 1 

originated in Mrs. Thrale' s ardent defire to rank with 
5 ſiterary' characters. The deſire is not illaudable; and 

her ſucceſs has been beyond what ſhe might have e- 


her literary friend Mr. Murphy, to draw Johnſon to 
Mr. Thrale' $ houſe, in the Borough, under pretence | 


had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by writing ſome ingenious 


or at all regarded again: but an acquaintance, from that 9 
day, commenced between Johnſon and Mr. Thrale; and | 


come intimate with Johnſon, ſome years before, was - 


ing, Mr. Murphy being engaged in writing a periodi- 
cal paper, called the Gray's Inn Journal, happened to 


. f ay ' . . : ; A ay cc 
and inlerted as an original. It was, however, imme- 
| cc 


into E rench; and Mr. Murphy waiting on Johnſon, to 
apologize, the acquaintance commenced. 

In 1766, Johnſon quitted the Temple; and, taking 
a houſe in Johnſon's Court, Fleet Strect,, Mrs, Wil- 


liams, Mr. Levett, and Francis, the black, became 


part of his domeitick eſtabliſhment. The continual 
bickerings among theſe and his other houſhold de- 
pendants, for a conſiderable number of years, would 


have temp ted one who made leis allowance for the 


frailties of human nature, to ſoon rid himſelf of ſuch 


troublcſome gueſts. But he bore their infirmities, as 


he knew they were obliged to do his, with a wonderful 


degree of patience. = | 
Indeed, moſt of bis leiſure time was now ſpent at 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale's; and he frequently reſided 
with them, at their Screatham houſc, ſeveral months 
together, making only occaſional excurſions home. 
lor about ſcven years, from the commencement of 
his acquaintance with Mr. Thrale, he wrote | ittle cile 
than his two political pamphlets, the Falſe Alarm, and 
Faikland [land ; the 01 ner, in 1770, and the latter 
1 17% | e | 
His time was chic ay tk up, when oh h alth 
- would permit, in viliting wit h Ma. _ Mis 1 hrale, 5 
1 entertaining their viſitors. In this laſt ficyati ion, at 
leaſt, there was fomewhat humiliating, and he on a 5 
times to have felt it. | | ; 
The friendſhip of Mr. Thrale, WhO was a plain, | 


blunt, good hearted man, there is every reaſon to be- 


lieve, was cordial, fincere, and. wholly di ſinteteſted: Os 
that of his wife, there is. abundant foundation! to > ſu- | 
ſpect, was of a very different nature. | 


Johnſon was not the man to feed infuiiable x vanity ; ; 


and, though he is ſaid to have commended her Three 
| Warnings, he did not adviſe the Pu ublication of the | 
many other trifles to which ſhe was continually folicit- 
| ing his attention, He was too anxicns for the reputation 
of his friend's wife ! T his 1 is the clue to that otherwiſe 
| unaccountabie reſentment which has Oey him be- 


| Wand the grave. 


Towards the end oft the year 1773, being niſhed, 


| in conjunction with Mr. Steevens, a new edition of 
= Shakeipeare ;. hs good-nature was prevailed on to 
take that wild- gooſe excurſion to Scotland with Mr. 
Boſwell, called his Journey to the Hebrides, the cele- £ 
brated Journal of which he publik ed on his return. 
The ſevere animadverſions, in this work, on Mr. 
Macpherſon's pretended poems of Ofan, occaſioned 
that gentleman to ſead Johnſ.n a lette er, threatening 


him with corporal puniſhment. 


Johnſon' s ſpirited anſwer cannot . too generally . 
7 TONY as it includes the beſt poſſivie preſcription for 
the cure of iraſcibility. 


© IIR. JAMES MACPHERSON, 


& I received your fookſh and i impudent TORY Any | 


violence that ſhall be attempted upon me, I will 
. 


« which I here dare you to reſute. Your. abilities, 
ſince your Homer, are not fo formidable; and what 


% what you ſha'l prove, than what you ſhall ſav.” 


Having 


do my beſt to repel; and what I cannot do for my- : 
| © elf, the law ſhall do for me: for I will not be 
* hindered from expoſing what I think a cheat, by the 
e menaces of a ruflian, What would you have me re- 
de tract? I thought your work an impoſition; I think 
“ ſo ſtill; and for my opinion, I have given reaſons 
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Having diſmiſſed this letter, Johnſon procured a 


tout oak plant about fix feet high, with a large knob 


at the end, which was for ſome time his conſtant com- 


panion., But the precaution was eulen ; for he heard 


no more of the matter. 


In 1774, be publiſhed the Patriot; and in 1775, | 


his Taxation no Tyranny. 


On the Zoth of March, in this laſt year, the uni 


veiſity of Oxford conferred on him the honorary de- 


orce of Doctor of Laws, accompanied by an elegant 


Latin eulogy on his vaſt literary acquirements. 
In the ſummer of this year, he accompanied Mr. 


thing of any particular moment appears to have oo 


curred during their journey. 


Soon after his return, he removed from e 5 


Court, to a larger houſe in Bolt Court; and was 


now, in point of circumſtances, a happy man: but 
his conſtitutional melancholly ſtil! conſtontiy at- 
tended hi m whenever he was much alone, and he had 
285 been afflicted with indi he open for the greater part of 
ſeveral preceding years. He had conſequently written 
but little, and felt no great inclination to write more. 
But a confederacy of bookſellers, who knew the value 
of his works, and who. were alarm ed by Mr. Bell's 
5 propoſals to furniſh a new edi tion of the Engliſh Poets 
in miniature, had. ! ufficient addreſs to procure his 
powerful aſſiſtance for a rival publication. He ac- 
| cordingly proceeded to write the Lives of the Engliſn 
Poets; which were N 2d, with their works, | in the 
"ur 1778. . — 5 : 
This was his laſt great ie ; Ind} it may be 
5 ebnete as the expiring flame of a genius which has 
ſeldom been equalled in any age or country. The 
metaphor may be perſiſted in: for the language and | 
| ſentiments blaze out occaſionally with a brilliancy and 
= vigour, equal at leaſt, if nor ſuperior, to any thing he | 
ever produced; and if, as the intellectual lamp was 
: near extinction, theſe bright cmanations lometimes ſunk 
for a moment into a temporary gloom, it was only to re- 
cruit the nearly exhauſted ſpirit, that the laſt coruſca- 
tions might glow with a more powerful refulgence. . 
While Johnſen was engaged in his lives of the 
| poets, Mrs. Kelly, widow of Mr. Hugh Kelly, hav- | 
ing procured her huſband's comedy of a Word to the | 


Wiſe, to be performed for the benefit of herſelf and 


five children, at Covent Garden Theatre, he furniſhed 
a very beautiful little prologue on the occaſion, wh! ch Wy 


was ſpot -en in the year 1777. 


the court and jury; but, after his conviction, wrote 


the famous petition to the King and Queen for a par- | 


don, and ſeveral other papers. 


From about the time of compleating the lives of the 
poets, Johnſon ſeems to have been ſuffering a gradual | 
decay. The chief topicks of his future converſations 
and epiſtles were, therefore, thoſe which generally en- 
gross all ſerious convaleſcents, medicine and religion. 


In 1781, Mr. Thrale died, leaving his friend John- 
ſon one of his executors; and Mrs. Thrale feeling more 
inclination to become the wife of another man, than 
continue Johnſon” s nurſe, ſoon contrived the means to 


| free herſelf from fo incommodious à viſitant. 


THE LIFE OF DR: SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


In Janvary 17% 2, Mr. Levett died ſuddenly at 
Johnſon's houſe ; who relieved his own mind, and 
immortalized his old humble friend and companion, 
by writing a few moſt elegant ſtanzas to his memorv. 

To relieve himſelf, in ſome degree, from the in- 
creaſing preſſure of melancholly and diſeaſe, he now 
made occaſional excurſions to Dr. Adams's, at Oxford; 
to Mrs. Porter, his daughter-in-law, at Litchfield; 
and to the country reſidences of other friends. 

His maladies, however, gained ground; and, 
June 1783, he had a ſudden ftroke of the palſy, which 


\.. wholly deprived him of ſpecch. In a few days, with 
and Mrs. Thrale, in an excurſion to France; but no- |, 


the aſſiſtance of Dr. Heberden and Dr. Brockleſby, 
his articulation was reſtored; and, in leſs than a fort- 
night, he was able to amuſe himſelf with watering the - 


lictle garden behind bis houſe, an exerciſe in which he 


always greatly delighted. It was giving health, and 


food, and comfort, to languid and oppreſſed nature! 


| Though he now ſeemed no longer paralvtick, the 


: ſymptoms of an incipient dropſy were apparent; and 
the uneaſineſs he felt from this diſcovery, was not a 
little aggravated by the illneſs of Mrs. Williams, who 


died on the 6th of September, leaving her little all to a 


charitable ialtirution, in the pariſh of St. Sepulchre, 
for the maintenance and education of poor deſerted 
| females. | To | 


At this time, the Ana of johnson was ls 4 
rapid progreſs ; and, as he expected every hour would | 
prove his laſt, he was inceſſantly employed in medita- 


tion and prayer. While he was thus piouſly engaged, 
the droply, to the ſurprize of every one, paſſed. off, by _ 


a een evacuation of water, to the amount of Iwenty 2 


pints. 


The eaſe and nor which he derived Ko his fa- 
vourable change, gave him renovated ſpirits; and, inthe 
December following, to compenſate in ſome meature for 


the Joſs of his domeſtick compant: ons, he infticutcd a 
new Club, at the Eſſex Head, Eſſex Street, in the Str Moy 
u here he regularly attended three times a weck. 


In the ſpring of 1784, he fat to Mr. Opie for his 


: portrait, \ which had been begun! in the preceding year. 
_ He had, indeed, a great reſpe& for this ycung artiſt, 
and was h igbly 0 with his performance. With 
the clumſy, vulgar portrait, by his friend, Sir 


Joſhua r he is known to ha ve been. exceed- 
ingly diſguſted. I will not,“ ſaid he, one day, at : 
Mr. Thrale s, in the room where the offenſive picture 


| was placed, © go down to 9 as elmking dam, 5 
| N « let Sir Joſhua do his 8 | 
In this year, too, he warmly intereſted hier | in 
the affairs of Dr. Dodd, whoſe face he had then never 
ſeen: and not only peaned the ſpeech which that un- 
happy man delivered at the bar of the Old Bailey, to 


While Johnſon was preparing for his ſummer ex- 
curſion this year, being alarmed by the report that a 
marriage was expected at Bath, between the widow of 
his "apy Thrale, and Signor P Piozzi, an Italian ſinger, 


he is ſaid to have written a letter to that lady, which 


ſhe has prudently ſuppreſſed in her late guricus collec- 
tion, on the degradation of herſelf, and the defertion 
of her chilaren, wh! ch lach an event r muſt neceffarth 'y 


| prod uce. 


The union, however, took place : and Jobnfon 
found, as Sir John Hawkins elegantly expreſſes him- 
ſelf, that © he had been labouring t to hed ge in the 
ce cuckow.” | 1 8 | 

In a letter which he 8 ards wrote to m, con- 
tinues Sir John, © he thus delivered his ſentim cuts. 
Poor AURAL E! T thought tet either her virtue or 


her vice, (meaning, as I underſtood by the former, 
ae the 
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the love of ber chi dren, and, by the latter, ber 


« pride] © would have reſtrained her from fuch a ma 


tae. Swe is now become a ſubjet? for her enemies to 


exult cver, ud ſor her friends, if ſpe has any left, to 


. -4 . 75 9 
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ſtary of Lord Thurlow's application to his 
Mjeſty for an avementation of Johnſon's penſion to 


five hundred pounds a year, that he might be enabled 


to viſit Italy for the benefit of his health; the diſincli— 
nation of the King to have his munificence preſcribed; 
and the Fenerous ſubſtitute which the greateſt man in 


this con ntry | ronoſe' on the occaiion; has been too 


- vaguely p! bliſhed, 0 juſtify any reflection on the 
royal patron f Johnſon, u. hoſe inconſiderate friends 1 


ſeem moſt to blame in that buſineſs. 8 
Having ſhent all the ſum mer in the c country, and 


8 finding hn felf rela; fag very faſt into the dropſy, he 
3 quired his native City, for the laſt time, about the mid- 
dle © November, and eturned „„ 

On arriving in town, his legs were found to be ſo 

enormouſly ſwelled, that Dr. Brockleſby and Dr. He- 
© berden, who immediately attende d hi m. entertained 

but little hope of his recovery. . 

Indeed, Johnſon now conſidered himſelf as a dying 1 

3 man: he received the ſacrament a moſt every day; 8 by miſtake, unfortunately conſigned to the fla mes 

and was continually employed in prayer, or reading a diary of all the principal occurrences of his life. 
the Scriptures and other religious writings. His | 

5 friends flocked around him, and he exhorted thoſe 

whom he moſt loved to live and die good Chriſtians. | 

: From Sir Joſhua Reynolds, in particular, he is ſaid to 
have extorted a promiſe that he ſhould no more paint 
on Sundavs, and that he ſhould. once every day of his 
| future life read ſome portion of the Sacred Writings. N 

Much has been urged againſt the diſpoſition which | 

"he: made of his property in favour of Francis Barber, 

to the prejudice of ſuch relations and other poor de- | 

pendants as he had been accuſtomed to ſupport or re- 

lieve during his life-time. It is more than probable 
that he was teazed into a haſty execution of his will; 

and that, as is often the caſe under ſuch circumſtances, : 

5 unfortunately overlooked thoſe for whom, in a ſtate 
of greater eaſe, and on more mature deliberation, be 
would have thought it his duty to make ſome provi- 

ſion. The mere accident of Frank's name being g joined _ 


With his maſter 85 in the annulty. of ſeventy eee 1 the ofs of blood had been conſiderable; the effuſion 


brought on a dozing; an 
: without pain, at about a qu; 


year for two lives, might be the trifling cauſe from 
whence ſprung the to him material event of obratning. 

| that annual] ſur. z | 0 : 
Johnſon's dread of death, and concern 1 05 his cem! A 
7 intereſt, was indeed fo great, that any neglect of tem- 
1 poral concerns can be little wondered at by thoſe who 
Knew the ſtate of his mind at this late period of his 
exiſtence. 7 8 
Ae had, however,” ſufficient recolletion to Fan's a 
bequel of two hundred pounds to the repreſentatives 


of Mr. Innys, the bookſeller, who had fifty years be- 


fore generoully advanced that ſum to 0 prevent: the total 1 
ruin of his father. 
Nor was he quite vnmindful of what his fame might 


ing of the next day, being th 


ſuffer from the poſthumous publication of fragments 


and imperfect papers; and when he was informed that 
Sir John Hawkins had taken the liberty to pocket two 


manuſcript books of this deſcription, he was enraged 


almoſt to madneſs, and could hardly be pacift led. 


However Sir John may palliate his on conduct in this 
tranſaction, he has ſaid much too little to convince 
any man of common underſtanding that he was not 
actuated by improper motives, His apprehenſion 


that the books would be ſtolen, might be a good 
reaſon for narrowly watching the ſuſpected perſon, or 


even giving them to one of Johnſon's domeſticks, that 


they might be kept carefully locked up; but it could 


be no reaſon at all, with a man who had the ſmalleſt 
pretenſions to delicacy, for putt: ng the papers of a 
| dying friend in his own pocket. | ne, 
It ſeems evident that Johnſon did not permit Sir 
John to retain the books, ſince ore of them was that 
ſtrange :edley of prayers and meditations which Mr. 
; Strah. in has ſo indiſcreetly publiſhed, 5 


This circumſtance is doubly to be lamented: it un- 


1 5 quckionbly ſerved to diſarrange the mind of Johnſon 
in his Jait hours; and probably occaſioned that haſty 
and indiſcriminate havock with his wr itings, in which 


As the drop ly increaſed, his legs had been ſcarified, 


at his own particular requelt, with the hope of br. 
ing a favourable diſcharge. Theſe ſcarifications he was 

very deſirous ſhould be enlarged more than his medical 
: friends judged adviſeable. He infifi<d that t they were 
_ cowards, and that he would himſelf abide the conſe- 
quence. The conſequence, accordingly, he did abide; 


81973 


for, a few mornings afterwards, being in extreme 
| agony, he ordered Frank to give him a cafe oi 1: nects : 
from his cabinet; and, taking one of them out, in 
i ſpite of the remonſtrances of thoſe abo ut him, made a 
conſiderable inciſion | in one of his legs. The effuſion 
of blood was ſoon ſtopped, and the lancet placed ont of 
his reach. However, fancying himſelf relieved by the 
| operation; and, perceiving a palrof ſciſlars Jay near him, | 
he ſnatched them up, and haſtily plunged them deep 


into both his calves. Mr. Cruikſhank, the ſurgron, 


was then ſent for; fi” the wounds were dreſſed: but 


ter paſt ſeven in the even- 


13th of December 1784; 
he expired without a ſingle TOan.” 


Thus died, in his- 
Johnſon! a man who excelled in the art of accumulat- 


ing human wiſdom, and in the talent of widely 
dien it to others: who, though not © 4 faultleſs 5 


monſter, was a pious chriſtian, and a worthy man; 
and whoſe memory will find efteem and veneration 


from the wiſe and good, in thoſe grateful boſoms 


| which his works ſhall contribute to enlarge, Wherever 


the beams of ſcience Irradiate the earth, til time is 
ſwallowed up in eternity. 
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in that dozing, ſeemingly 


enty- fifth year, Dr. Samuel 
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* 1 has been obſerved, perhaps truly, 25 chat the Toblick are never long deceived; 


with at leaſt equal truth might be added, cc chat they are, however, very frequently 


6 « deceived t too OG: 


wy 


The hour is now come, when the Editor of the preſent work, i in ſpite of all the CE, Kees : 


and deluſions of his competitors, | has an opportunity not only to aſſert, but to prove, the | | 
ſuperiority of his edition of Dr. Johnſon' J Dictionary over every other yet tendered to : 
5 che Publick. 43 N 


This claim to o preference, i in Mr. Harriſon $ Edition, is « founded on ſeveral material rh 


1. 


diſtinRtions. ; 


It contains the Life of the Author, reſerved * the Editor s opponents for a a ſeparate 5 
” publication: — | | 


I. It poſſeſs the ae Plan of the Work, as addrefled to the Earl of Cheſter- 


field, not attempted to be Oven in any other edition whatever. = 


1. It comprchends the Genuine Original Edition, printed Feat, wichout TH hoſts 5 


of typographical i inaccuracies multiplied in ſubſequent impreſſions: and retains 


ſome hundred elucidations injudicioufly ſtruck out from all other editions; while 


1 - furniſhes, i in a Supplement of barely three pages, the boaſted additional words, not 7 


5 only i in the copy bequeathed to Sir Joſhua Reynolds, whoſe | name has been ſo ſhame- 


fully proftituted c on the occaſion, but 1 in all the other editions taken ned 


With theſe material e obvious to every —_ poſſeſſed of common edi 


landing, there are, even in the mere firſt edition, only the light objections to be col- 


lected from the following Advertiſement, written by Dr. Johnſon bimſelf, and accom- A 


-panfing £ the laſt edition which he Prepared for the preſs. 8 


S 


9 85 ADVERTISEMENT. 


« Many are the works of karen induſtry,which to begin and Gniſh a are hardly cranted 0 


d to the ſame man. He that undertakes to compile a Dictionary, undertakes that, 


60 which, if it comprehends the full extent of his deſign, he knows himſelf un- 


able to perform. Vet his labours, though deficient, may be uſeful, and with 


cc 


the hope of this inferior Praiſe, he muſt incite his activity, and ſolace his 


a5 wearineſs, 


We Perfection 


THE EDITOR" PREFACE. 


te 


Perfection is unattainable, but nearer and nearer approaches may be made; and 
finding my Dictionary about to be reprinted, I have endeavoured, by a reviſal, 
d to make it leſs reprehenſible. I will not deny that I found many parts requiring 


cc 


cc 


emendation, and many more capable of 1 improvement. Many faults 1 have cor- ; 
« rected, ſome ſuperfluitics J have taken away, and ſome deficiencies I have ſup-, 
cc plicd. I have methodiſed ſome parts that were diſordered, and illuminated ſome 
that were obſcure. Vet the changes or additions bear a very ſmall proportion 
« to the whole. The critic will now have leſs to object, but the ſtudent who has = 
bought any of the former copies, needs not repent; he will not, without nice 


« collation, perceive how they differ, and uſefulneſs ſeldom N upon little . 
“ things. ” 


a * 


| « For n or deficience, I have perhaps not need of more e apology than the 


« nature of) t the work will Ra 1 have left that i inaccurate which never Was : 


0 made exact, and chat imperfe& which never was compleated,” 5 


Hekag thus fairly Rated, under Dr. Johnſon's s own i ebe all that can d Pei 1 | 
urged to the prejudice of even the firſt edition and it muſt always be remembered that = 
5 this i is not only that edition, but conſiderably more than any—it wall be proper t to ſtate 


the particular advantages which « even the firſt edition i is aſſerted to contain. 


In the third ſtatement of e it has been advanced, however dr fuch a poli- 
1 tion might ſeem, that Dr. Johnſon himſelf, ſubſequent to the firſt edition, « injudi- . 
ec ciouſly {truck out many hundred elucidations.“ The proof of this very ſerious charge 

$ will be expected, and an expectation ſo perfectly reaſonable muſt not be diſappointed. : 
In the mean time, it is but juſtice to obſerve, that this haſty deſtruction of root and 
branch, i is in general confined to the trees, ſhrubs, plants, herbs, and flowers, defer bed 
from Millar 8 Gardener” 8 Dictionary, and Was probably urged by the Bookſellers con- 
5 cerned i in the copyright of that work: indeed, theſe gentlemen being ſometimes more 7 
9 5 zcalous for their own individual intereſts, than the intereſts of literature, not  unfrequently 
5 tempt « eminent authors haſtily to alter their original work, for! no better reaſon, than that 


themſelves may be enabled to publiſh, in the Sleigh 17 ie EW: Edition; with 


"IE Adiitions, Correftions and Improvements.” : 


The very common trick of leſſening the value of a gelt edition, by immediately pub- : 9 


5 liſhing a New one, 0 with additions, correffions, and improvements,” is at beſt a diſhonour- 


able practice, where the alterations really deſerve to be ſo called; unleſs preſented. gra- 
: tis, as Errata, to the original encouragers « of the work, who have even then ſufficient dif- 


ficulty, ſhould their books happen to be bound: but where variations are made merely = 


for the ſake of creating a new fale, and thus raiſing freſh contributions on an author's 2 
beſt friends, the firſt purchaſers, it is at once difingenuous, and diſhoneſt, ina ver * high "©... 
7 degree. = Y tas 4 


Many literary characters of nice honour, Rave lamented the neceffity of thus! impair- 


; ing the value of former editions, by indiſpenſable corrections of the future, even where 4 


2 * 

. —_—_— 
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THE EDITORs PREFACE. 
their ſubjects have been temporary or fluuating, and themſelves conſequently 1 not at all | 
to blame: among theſe was the late Dr. Burn, in his Duty and Office of a Juſtice of 


: Peace, every edition of which, from the continual additions of new laws, and alterations 


of old ones, rendered the preceding one of little value. The amiable Mr. Hervey, too, 


in an Advertiſement prefixed to a really improved edition of his celebrated Meditations, 


« entreats the purchaſers of the former editions to excuſe the freedom he has taken, in 


« making ſeveral conſiderable Additions to this; and deſires leave to declare, that no 


cc future Enlargements, or Alterations, ſhall be ſuffered to depreciate what, with the 


85 deepeſt gratitude for their paſt encouragement, he Now commits to the candoce of the 
. Publick.“ Nor does Dr. Johnſon, whoſe mind was probably as free from actual — 
Fe meanneſs, and as much alive to honour, as that of any human being whatever, omit to 
diſcover the delicacy of his feelings on this ſubject: for has he not faid, in the Adver- 8 
| tiſement juſt introduced, « the Pudent who has bought any of 1 the former copies needs not 


« © repent ; ; be will ; not, roithout nice e collation, 1 bow A di Her, and 165 . / ] dom 
« « depends pon little thi ings * - 


| Though the Editor e cannot, | rom his 0 own x perſonal knowledge, aſcertain the actual fact; 


| he has not, in his own mind, the ſmalleſt doubt, that Dr. Johnſon was, on this occaſion, 
= the dupe of ſome profeſſional artifice. No other way can he account for the following, 


-” in his opinion, very important alterations and abridgments, which he i is perſuaded. no man | 


in his ſenſes will e to contend, are cither additions, cor r reffions or improvements. 


11 f 18 ; not, however, abſolutely impoſſible, that the Doctor was corkplinieneed with the = 


fame. kind of treatment as a literary Gentleman aſſures the Editor he formerly | expe- 
15 rienced from a Proprictor of one of the Reviews, for which he then wrote at a ſtipulated 55 
ſum per ſheet; that is, after the manuſcript | was delivered, had a private amputation of Ss 


7 Ec extradts as the Bookſeller J fagacity diſcovered to be longer than was neceſſary. | 


A few inflaers only of 1 6 and iel nb alluded to, are 


6 ſelected from the firſt letter in the alphabet; but any perſon who will take the trouble . 
5 to compare, may augment the liſt of ſimilar mutilations and abridgments from every 5 
5 page of what! is e called the improved Edition. 


Mn. Hannon" 8 Original Norris. : | i Ms. Loxoway' $ Inproved Eprmiox, | 


- AHOUAL u. .. The name of a plant. 8 8 AHOUAL, 1. Fa T het name of a poiſonous plant. 


It hath funnel-ſhaped flowers of one leaf; divided 
Into ſeveral parts at the top; the pointal, which riſes 
from the cup, is fixed, like a nail, to the inner part of | 
the flower, and becomes a pear-ſhaped fleſhy b in- 4 
cloſing a three-cornered nut. . 
There are two ſpecies of this plant 1 on the 
continent of South America: the firſt grows to the | 
height of our common cherry-tree; its leaves are three | | 
or four inches long, and almoſt two inches broad; the | 
wood of it ſtinks moſt abominably, and the kernel of = 
the nut is a moſt deadly poiſon; to expel which, the 
Indians know no antidote, nor will they uſe the wood 
for fuel. The ſecond ſort, with an oleander leaf, and a | | 
vellow flower, does not grow higher than ten or twelve = 
feet; its fruit is of a beautiful red colour when ripe, and 
equally poiſonous with the former. Both plants abound | 
in 1 every part with a milky juice. _ Millar, | 


*. 


ALEXANDERS, Kos 


 ALEXANDERS, 


THE EDITOR's PREFACE. 


Mn. HARRTSON's Original EDITIo“x. Ms. LoxcuAN' 8 Improved Forrion; 


ALEXANDERS, 7 25 ee, Latin.] The name of a ro u. / [myruium, Latin, ] The name of a 
lant. | ant, | 
? 'The flowers are produced i in umbels, conſiſting of | E 
ſeveral leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and ex- 
pand in form of a roſe; theſe reſt upon the empale- 
ment, which afterward becomes an almoſt globular | | 
fruit, compoſed of two pretty thick ſeeds, ſometimes | _ 5 | TH 
ſhaded like a creſcent, gibbous, and ſtreaked on one | 3 | | 
ſide and plain on the other. | | . | BY Ti 
The ſpecies are; 1. Common Alexanders. 2. Foreign SOL 
Alexanders, with a round leaf, &c. | Tp | | s 
The firſt of theſe ſorts, which is that ordered by the 1 th | 4 
college for medicinal uſe, grows wild in divers parts of | _ | oy | | . | = 


— a 


England, and may be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds 1 
upon an open ſpot of ground in Auguſt. Millar. 2 


Apricot, or ARIcock. 7. /. [from @pricus, Lat. ſunny. ] Aprrcor, or Arkicock. u. 5 [from apricts, 1 funny, : *- 
A kind of wall fruit. - A King of wall- — | = 
The ordinary ſorts of this fruit cultivated i in Engliſh F. e „„ = 
_ gardens are, 1. The maſculine apricock. 2. The orange ES en, EPR DF _ 
_ apricock. 3. The Algier apricock. 4. The Roman apri- J an og . . | -. ©. —_ 
cock. 5. The Turkey apricock. 6. The tranſparent apri- | 5 „ 5 | = 
cock. 7. The Breda apricock. 8. The Bruxelles apricock. | i 15 . | 1 

They are generally propagated by budding them on | _ Ta 1 8 85 = 

plum ſtocks, and will readily take upon almoſt any | | | e 1 
| 258 of plum, e the ſtock be ire and har? "5-4 335 | . rt 
| Millar. 8 „ „ —_ 


Axcnaxcu, N. 5 te, Lain 1 Then name of a plant, Bm | ArcHANGEL. 7 L: [lamium, Latin. ] The name coſa play | = 
called alſo Dead nettle, _ 5 * _ Dear nettle. re 1 
It hath a labiated flower of one leaf, whoſe opper lip %%% ons Lg COB 5 — = . 
is hollow like a ſpoon; but the under onedivaded into: oo nn 8 5 GEE 3 
two ſeginents, in the form of a heart, and both end in 55 
chaps brimmed and edged; out of the flower-cup, | 
which is fiftulous and cut into ſegments, riſes the | 
pointal, fixed, like a nail, to the hinder part of the | 
flower, with four embryoes, which become triangular | _ 
ſeeds incloſed in a hufk formed of the flower-cup. The 
. ſpecies are fourteen, and ſeven of them grow wild on | _ 
dry banks, or under hedges, - two > ſorts of which M 
uſed 1 in medicine. e 5 NY's 0000 ᷣœ æDĩ ... ; 
A405. SMART. ¶ Perſicaria, Lavin. 1 i I ARSE-SMART. 1. /. [perficaria, Latin.] An herb. 
It is a plant with an apetalous flower, having Choral j))! a a PR bps 
chives from the multifid calyx: the pointal becomes 1 3g 
an oval-pointed ſmooth ſeed, incloſed in the capſule, | 
' which was before the flower-cup; it hath Joinred ſtalks, | _ e e | Hz 
and the flowers are produced in ſpikes, Several ſpecies | Es, 5 BT RO | | ES 
| of this Fm grow wild bs. ee: mot foils and wy. ag „„ 5 „ LE. >.>... 
a n une 2 1 lens, Latin ] The name of 4 * E n. L. lar. um, Lain] The n name : of a 
| plant. 3 = P ant. | 1 
he flower- cup is divided into > four parts, and the * 5 ö _ = 
fruit into fix cells filled with oblong ſeeds. The leaves „ 78 0 _ 
are roundiſh, thick, and almoſt of the colour of thoſe | | © | | EEE hes monde, 7 


of the ivy tree. There are two ſorts, the common. aſa- 5 Uo a OR 8 
rabacca, and that of Canada. The firſt fort is uſedin | n 2 
| "divine. It delights in a moiſt ſhady Place, and 1s | = 
increaſed by parting t che roots in autumn. Millar. : 5 1 


Mr. Harriſon deli the i ingenious Mr. Longman, or any Man of Letters in | his intereſt, 1 


; to juſtify theſe curtailment on any rational principle of compoſition. | Indeed, as a mere 
li abridgment, theſe artic les i in his edition are much too indefinite to anſwer any other pur- . 
ja E OY poſe than that of a common ſpelling dickionary for the pocket. What idea can any one, not 9 
f by ſome other means informed, entertain of the plant AHovUa1, on being barely told that 
it is @ poiſonous plant—of ALEXANDERS, that it is 7he name of a plant—of Apkicor, that 
it is a hind of wall-fruit—of ARCHANGEL, that it is the name of a plant, called alſo Dead 2 
nettle—of ARSE-SMART, that it is a7 herb—and of As LABACCA, that it is the name of @ 9 
ure EE 8 | Z 3 


— AI 15, a I nents An 2 - 5 
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THE EDITOR. PREFACE. 
The only argument which can be adduced, with any colour of reaſon, in ſupport of 
theſe curtailments, 1 is to inſiſt that Dr. Johnſon's 8 Engliſh Dictionary, being a mere Dic- 


tionary of the Language, and not of Arts and Sciences, requires a leſs Fon explana- 


tion than he had frequently worm in his firſt edition, 


But, before any thing « can be l "IR this excuts; plauſible a as it may ba 3 it will 8 


be neceſſary to ſhew, in the firſt place, that too much was actually given in the original 


edition; ; in the next, that nothing more than the abſolute redundancies have been ſubſe- 


; quently taken away; and, laſtly, t that this alleged neceſſary operation of priming to the : 
quick, for ſoit To" I, has been uniformly, and not . exerciſed. 


That too much was given i in the original Aide, to furniſh an l idea &f the 
article expected to be defined, few readers, it is preſumed, will very readily allow; that 8 


nothing more than abſolute redundancies have been ſubſequently taken away, thoſe who | | 
impartially examine the foregoing extracts from the rival editions can never be induced 5 
to admit; 5 and that the operation of pruning to the quick has been arbitrarily, not uni · . 
EY formly, exerciſed, will be abundantly manifeſt from the following collateral quotations, 5 
all drawn, like the preceding ones, from the firſt letter of the alphabet, and . liable - 


5 Ar.won TREE. 7. 5 ewe Latin.) | = 

owers very like thoſe of the peach- | 5 

5 tee, but the fruit is longer and more compreſſed; the | 

doduter green coat is thinner me drier when ripe, and = 0 

EE the ſhell is not ſo rugged. | 

-.::* Phe ſpeeies ue, 1. The common large aloud: 2. 5 
* The bitter : 5 


Ma. Hlanxison 8 0 iginal EprTION. 


It has leaves and 


The ſweet almond, with tender ſhells. 
_ almond. 4. The white flowering almond. 


ue three firſt ſorts are chiefly cultivated | in b Fog : 
8 land, for the beauty of their flowers; and the firſt ſort | _ 
pields large quantities of fruit yearly, little inferiour to- 
what we receive from abroad, if not kept too long. | 
They are propagated in July, by inoculating a bud into | 
a plum ſtock, for wet ground, or an almend or peach | 
| The fourth is a greater curioſity; it | 
Will not ſucceed on a plum, but muß be budded on a 


ſtock for dry. 


Peach or almond. Millar. 


| ANGELICA. n./. (Lat. ab angelica virtute.] The name 


of a plant. 


ſtalks are holl 


umbel upon the tops of the ſtalks, and conſiſt of five 
; leaves, ſucceeded by two large channelled ſeeds. 


The ſpecies are, 1. Common or manured angelica. | Phe ſpecies are, 


; 2. Greater wild angelica. 3. Shining Canada angelica. . 


4. Mountain perennial angelica, with columbine leaves. 


and the confectioners make a ſweetmeat with it's tender 


ſtalks, cut in May. The ſecond fort grows wild; and] 


the two laſt forts may be . — like che firſt. 


T Millar. 
2 | | ANGELICA. (Berry dees Lee, Latin} | 


The flower conſiſts of many leaves, expanding in 
8 form of a roſe, which are naked, growing on the to 


col the ovary: theſe flowers are ſucceeded by globular | _ 


os which are ſoft and ſucculent, and full o oblong 
eeds 


The ſpecies are, 1. Canada berry-bearing engelice. 


2. Berry-bearing angelica, with A _—_ ſtalk and creep- 


ing root. 3. * tree, 


The | = =. 15 Ax richOokx. 


to be augmented from every my” of the reſpeAtive works: 


| Ma. Lone 8 Lnpreved Korriov. ; 5 


Arue g TREE. 1. 9 Tape, Latin. ] It. bs . 1 


fruit is longer and more compreſſed; the outer green 
| coats thinner and drier when ripe, and the ſhell | is noet 
ſo rugged. Millar. hs 
L. ke to an alnond tree, mounted high | e 
On top of Green Selenis, all alone, 
With bloſſoms brave bedecked daintily, 
Whoſe tender locks do tremble every „ 
1 At every little breath that under heav'n is blown. 5 
5 | Spenſer's Fairy Ween. | 
Mark well the flow ring almonds in the woot 
| If o@'rous blooms the bearing branches load, 
| The glebe will anſwer to the ſylvan reign, _ 
en heats wil plows. 15 large _ of grain. 
5 . | | | Fw 


5 ANGELICA. . + [Lat. ab 1 ate The name 


; 4: of a plant. 
It has winged leaves divided | into large ſegments; its 


ow and jointed; the flowers grow in ang its ſtalks are hollow and Jointed ; the flowers grow in 


an umbel upon the top of the ſtalks, and conſiſt of five 


It has winged leaves divided into large ſegments ; 


leaves, ſucceeded bp two large channelled ſeeds. 


Common or manured angelica. 5 
. 2. Greater wild 3 2. Shining Canada angelica. 


1 4. Mountain perennial angelica, with columbine leaves. 
The common angelica delights to grow in avery | | Th 


moiſt ſoil, and its ſeeds ſhould be ſown ſoon after it is b 
ripe. This plant is uſed in medicine, as are its ſeeds; { 


A, 


Ly 


I ANGELICA a. £ ley e LA alia, Lala 


$F The flower conſiſts of many leaves, expanding in 


form of a roſe, which are naked, growing on the top of 
the ovary: theſe flowers are ſucceeded by globular 
fruits, which are ſoft and ſucculent, and full of oblong 


1 ſeeds. | | | Millar, 


and flowers very like thoſe of the peach-tree, but the _ 


THE EDITOR 
. 


Mx. HzRRILSOx's Original Eprrion. 


The two firſt are propagated either by ſowing their 


ſeeds, or by parting of their roots. The third fort grows 
with us to the height of ſeven or eight feet, and is only 


pPropagated by Tg are * brought from 
"Millar, 5 


America. 


ARTICHOKE. 1. 1. [ rtichault, French. 


This plant is very like the thiſtle, but hath TT | 


ſcaly heads ſhaped like the cone of the pine tree; the 
bottom of each ſcale, as alſo at the bottom of the gorets, 
is a thick fleſhy eatable ſubſtance. The ſpecies are, 1. 
The garden artichoke, with prickly and ſmooth leaves. 
2. Garden artichoke, without prickles, and reddiſh 
heads. 


or ſuckers taken from che old roots in February or 


March. Millar. 
No herbs have curled leres, but cabbage and cab- 


bage lettuce; none have double leaves, one belonging 


to the ſtalk, another to the fruit or ſeed, but the arti- 
: choke. 3 


juice.  Arbuthnot on ages 


Asrnoprr. 1. , 2 [hilio- ede Latin.] Day-lily. 


3. The wild artichoke of Bœotia. There is at 
preſent but one ſort of artichoke cultivated in the gar- | 
dens near London, which is commonly known by ; the 


name of the red artichote. It is propagated from flips | 


The characters are: It hath a root like kingſpear; 


if ſuffered to remain two or three years undiſturbed; 


| eſpecially the red ſort, which ſends forth offsets. The * 
beſt time to tranſplant their roots is in September or. 
October. They will grow in any foil or ſituation; the | 

yellow produces its flowers; in 8 and June; the red | - 

Millar. 

Aſßphodels were by the ancients planted near burying- | 


places, in order to ſupply the manes of the dead wich 5 
nouriſnment. Pies 


a month later 


By thoſe happy fouls who n 
In yellow meads of a/phodel. - 


AVOCADO. n. 7. Len. F ſca, Latin. 3 The name of 


a plant. 


"This plant hath a roſe-ſhaped flower, coofiding of | 
ſeveral leaves, which are ranged in a circle; from whoſe li 4 


the flower conſiſts of one leaf, which is deeply cut into 
ſix ſegments, and expands in form of a lily; the flower | 
is ſucceeded by an oval fruit, which contains ſeveral | 
roundiſh ſeeds. The ſpecies are, 1. The yellow a/pho- | 
del. 2. The red a/phodel. Theſe two forts are very com- 
mon in moſt of the Engliſh gardens; the firſt is often | 
called by the gardeners ; the yellow tuberoſe, from its | 
having a very agreeable ſcent; but the other is called | 
the day lily, or the tuberoſe orange-lily, i in moſt places, | 
They are both hardy plants, and multiply exceedingly, \ 


middle riſes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a 


\ ſoft, fleſhy, pear-ſhaped fruit, in which is an hard ſtone | 


or ſeed, having two lobes, which i is included i in a mem 


| brane or pericardium. 


The tree grows in great lenny in n the Spaniſh Weſt 1 
Indies, as 4151 in the iſland of Jamaica; and hath been 
tranſplanted into the Engliſh ſettlements in America, | 


upon account of its fruit, which is very neceſſary for 


the ſupport of life. The fruit is of itſelf very inſipid, 15 
for which reaſon they generally eat it with the juice of 
lemons and ſugar, to give it a poignancy. This tree, 


in warm countries where it is planted, grows to the 
height of thirty feet, with a trunk as large as common 


apple- trees; the bark is ſmooth and of an aſh- colour; 
the branches are beſet with pretty large oblong ſmooth 


leaves, of a deep green colour throughout the year. 


The flowers and fruit are produced towards the ex- | 


Aer. 5 


tremity of the branches. : 


From theſe extracts, without wearying the reader by making code comments on 
Ju article,it will inſtantly be ſeen, that ſome words are deſcribed much fuller than others, 


in a manner wholly unſanctioned cither by reaſon or method; that the ſpecies of trees, | 


| | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. | 
' Artichokes cFntain a Aa Tich, nutritious, ſtimulating | 


Pepe s &t. Cecilia: 5 N 


| Juice. 


Asrnopkt. 2. . [llia-ofpbodetus, L Latin. 
Pbodels were by the ancients planted near burying- 
places, in order to ſupply the manes of the 1 wich 5 


PREFACE. 


Ms. LONGMAN” $ 3 Forrrox. 


Arie n. J. [artichault, French. 


This plant 1s very like the thiſtle, but hath larger 


ſcaly heads ſhaped like the cone of the pine tree; the 


bottom of each ſcale, as alſo at the bottom of the florets, 
is a thick fleſhy eatable ſubſtance. Millar. 


No herbs have curled leaves, but cabbage and cab- 
bage lettuce; none have double leaves, one belonging 
to the ſtalk, another to the fruit or ſced, but the arti- 


Bacon. 


choke. 
Artichokes contain a rich, nutritious, ſtimulating 


nouriſnment. 
By thoſe happy ſouls who dull | 
In as meads of ee 


; | AVOCADO. u. i [Spaniſh; perfic 7a, Latin. = The name TY 
5 & a tree that grows! in great plenty 3 in the 8 paniſh Weſt 
ndies. | 


The fruit is of itſelf very inſipid, for which reaſon 
they generally eat it with the juice 4 lemons and ſu- 


© Ale. Es 


gar, to give it a e 


„ ub, 


Arouthmot on A | 


Du. lily. Ar- 


. 
3 


bryoes; which afterward turn to ſo many oblong ſeeds | 


THE vo 6 Stir AGH 
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; ſhrubs, plants, ind other branches of natural hiftory, particularly i in the vegetable 90 tem, 


are ſometimes enumerated, and at others not; and that, on. the whole, M r. Longman J edi- 


tion, whether too haſtily altered by Dr. Johnſon himſelf, or abridged without his Inow- 


ledge by thoſe who were intereſted in making ſuch material reduftions, as cem too pro- 


baby the caſe, is oftener rendered worſe than better by the pretended improvements, 
which have been ſo arcfully held forth to the Publick. 


With a ſingle aAatoad inſtance, which wil clearly demonſtrate the i impropriety of- 


making haſty, alterations, Mr. Harriſon means to conclude his comparative extracts, 


The ex ample to be now produced i is that of the word ALL-HraL.. The explanation of 


this word is in both editions referred to the herb Inox WORT, of which it is ſaid to be a 


ſpecies. Accordingly, in Mr. Harriſon” 8 Original Edition, the word IxoNworT ſtands | 


explained; not too fully, it muſt be owned: but, in Mr. Longman 8 Improved Edition, 7 


5 with the uſual adroitneſs at getting rid of ſuch long articles as ſerve to increaſe the ſizeof 
the book W hen there is no longer an opportunity of increaſing the | price, after the Reader : 
4 has been at the pains of turning to the word IzoxworT, as directed, he will receive, for ER 


his troyble, the prodigious information, that it is a ee, without * nge additional 
5 , 1 5 . „ 


The proof c of what i 18  afſerted will * abundantly manifeſt, from the following quio- 


1 tations. 


My {T-2121808' 8 Oricinal Bprriox. BT Ms. Loxoax' 8 Tmproved Ebiriox. 


5 All PAL, N. 4 [Ponax, Late, A A of iromwort; g "Au HEAL, n. he [porar, Latin, ] AN of ronort ; | 


whi | Ice, „ 8 which ſee. 


| Ino d WRT. 7. K LAeritis, L 0 1 11 is a ow with «71 Ironworr. * Lian Latin] A plan, 


labiated flower, conlifting of one leaf, whoſe upper lip | | 1 iiur. 
or beard is divided into three parts: out of the flower- „„ 8 | 3 | 
cup riſes the pointal, attended, as it were, by four em- 


ſhut up in an huſk which before was the flower-cup: | 
to theſe marks muſt be added, the flowers growing inn 

Vhorles at the wings of the Jeaves, which are cut like | 

2 creſt, and differ from the other leaves of the plant. | 

- —_ Millar, Ro” 5 


After theſe flagrant bene of abfurdiry.; in Mr. Longman' 8 edition, and many hu 


dred others equally ridieulous could cafily be adduced, if neceſſary, ſhould the Publick 
be induced by any 1 new artifice to imagine it can poſſibly be the beſt, he may have great . 


: reaſon to congratulate himſelf on the ſucceſs of his Protogems, and Mr. Harriſon will not 


envy mY man n advantages 0 bonourably obtained. 


It is not "the practice of the Editor, ad his Friends muſt recognize the fact, to make: 


any boaſt of ſuperior accuracy in thoſe editions of the ſeveral works of eminent authors 


which he is continually laying before the Publick. He knows too well the want of in- 


fallibility ; in all men, and the difficulties and e peculiar to the profeſſion of a 


Printer, ever to make the ſmalleſt claim to perfection: but he will not, at the ſame time, 


yield up his pretenſions to an equality with any perſon whatever; and it is a well- known 


truth, that many Bookſellers quite as ſagacious as Mr. Longman, and Printers as ſkilful as 


: any f 


THE EDITOR: PREFACE. 
40 he has ever had the honour to employ, have liberality enough to acknowledge them- 


ſelves incapable of producing more accurate and reſpectable editions of the fame works, 


than thoſe which are occaſionally iſſuing from Mr. Harriſon's preſs. 


But what Mr. Longman has wanted i in wiſdom, he has abundantly made up by n- 
| TE ning; ; and what has failed him in proof, he has plentifully EPS * aſſertion, 
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The proofs, Wen are now 177 laid before the publick; and the Publick, what- xz 
ever may be pretended to the . when che facts are once fairly before them, x never 
err in \ their judgment. | 


GE. 


Should theſe dp fall too heavy on Mr. 1 be will 15 to reflect, 4 
PE that they: aroſe from his own indiſcretion: He began the attack, by meanly exhibiting 
| his Additional Words written in a copy of Mr. Harriſon's Edition, to diſguſt the weak 
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and the credulous with a fallacious appearance of imperfection, though he knew that 
5 thoſe Additional Words were engaged to be given ina Supplement, and conſequently that 35 
be was holding out a mere deluſion. This ſhabby artifice, there is reaſon to believe, de- Jo 
: ceived many of the Editor's Friends; ; and, thoroughly to undeceive chem, as well as to 5 
5 juſtify himſelf, he has troubled his Readers with + a tedious inveſtigation, which he n now 8 
chearfully concludes, . 
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Tv THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 5 


2 Dormer, Earl of Cheſterfield, 


ONE or Hs MAJESTY'S PRINCIPAL. SECRETARIES. * STATE. | 


— 


MY LORD, 8 . . „„ 
# 0 HEN firſt 1 Wider 0 to write an n Engliſh Didionary, 1 had no expeRation of ” 


"Whither this opinion, 10 long eanſinitred; and fo widely propagated, had i its dag 5 


"Ho truth and nature, or from accident and prejudice; whether 1 it be decreed by the au- : 
thority of reaſon, or the tyranny c of 1 ignorance, that of all the candidates for literary praiſe, - 
- the unhappy Lexicographer holds the loweſt place, neither vanity nor intereſt incited me 
0 to enquire. It appeared that the province allotted me was, of all the: regions of learning, 
generally confeſſed to be the leaſt delightful, that i it was believed to produce neither fruits 
nor flowers; and that, after A long and laborious cultivation, not even the barren laurel 
had been found * it. 


Vete on this province, my Lord, 1 cterel with the pleaſing hope, that, as it was low, — 


it lkewiſe would be ſafe. I was drawn forward with the proſpect of employment, which, 
though not ſplendid, would be uſeful ; and which, though it could not make my lite 


envied, would keep it innocent; which would awaken no paſſion, engage me in no con- 


tention, nor throw in my way any temptation to diſturb the quiet of others by cenſure, 
on My own by flattery, 


(a) . „ 


. any higher patronage. than that of the Proprietors of the « copy, nor proſpect of ED 
any other advantage than the price of my labour. Nw knew that the work i in which I had 
engaged is generally conſidered as drudgery for the blind, as the proper toil of artleſs 3 in- 
duſtry; a taſk that requires neither the light of learning, Dor the activity of genius, but 

. may be ſucceſsfully performed without : any higher quality than that of bearing burthens = 
with dull ee and beating the track of the alphabet with fuggiſh reſolution. | 


! 
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I had read indeed of times, in which princes and ſtateſmen thought it part of their 


Honour to promote the improvement of their native tongues z ; and in which dictionaries 


were written under the protection of greatneſs. To the patrons of ſuch undertakings 1 


willingly paid the homage of believing that they, who were thus ſolicitous for the perpe- 


tuity of their language, had reaſon to expect that their actions would be celebrated by 


poſterity, and that the eloquence which they promoted would be employed i in their praiſe. 


But I conſidered fuck acts of beneficence as prodigies, recorded rather to raiſe wonder . 
than expectation; ; and content with the terms that I had ſtipulated, had not ſuffered my 15 
imagination to flatter me with any other encouragement, when 1 found that my deſign 


5 had been N by your Lordſhip of 1 importance ſufficient to attract your favour. 5 5 


"How be this unexpeRted diſtin&tion e can 1 be rated among the . incidents of life, 1 * | 


am not yet able to determine. Its firſt effect has been to make me anxious, left ; it ſhould 5 


fix the attention of the public too much upon me; and, as it once happened to an epic 


poet « of France, by raiſing the reputation of the attempt, obſtruct the reception of the 


work. I imagine what the world will expect from a ſcheme, proſecuted under your Lord-.. 
ſhip's influence; and I know that ExpeRation, when her wings are once expanded, eaſily 15 


reaches heights which performance never will attain ; and when ſhe has mounted the 


5 ſummit of Perfection, derides her follower, who dies i in a the purſuit. | 


N ot therefore to raiſe expeRation, but to repreſs 1 here by 1 your Lordihip 
. the plan of my undertaking, that more may not be demanded than I intend, and that, be- 
| fore it is too far advanced to be thrown into 4 new method, . may be advertiſed of i its 


defects. or r ſuperfluities. | ; Such informations I may juſtly hope, from the emulation with 


w hich thoſe, who deſire the praiſe of elegance or diſcernment, muſt contend j in the pro- 


5 motion of a deſign that you, my Lord, have not thought unworthy to ſhare your atten- : 


5 tion with treaties and with wars. 


: 1 1 15 


In the firſt attempt to methodils my ideas 1 ſound a difficulty, which: extended itſelf b 
to the whole work. It was not eaſy to determine by what rule of diſtinction the words 
. of f this dictionary were to be choſen. The chief 1 intent of it is to preſerve the purity, and - 

: aſcertain the meaning of our Engliſh | idiom; and this ſeems to require nothing more than - 
chat our language be conſidered, lo far as it is our own; that the words and Phraſes uſed 
i. the general intercourſe of life, or found i in the works of thoſe whom we commonly 
: tile polite writers, be ſelected, without including the terms of. particular profeſſions; 
ſince, with the arts to which they relate, they are generally derived from other nations, 

and are very often the fame i in all the languages of this part of the world. This 3 is, per- 


haps, the exact and pure idea of a grammatical dictionary; but i in lexicography, as in 


other arts, naked ſcience is too delicate for the purpoſes of life. The value of a work _ 
. muſt be eſtimated by its uſe: it is not enough that a dictionary delights the critic, unleſs, at 


the lame time, it inſtructs the learner; as it is to little r that an engine amuſes the 


| philoſopher 
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philoſopher by the ſubtilty of its mechaniſm, if it requires ſo much LOA in its ap- 


e as to be of no advantage to the common workman. | 


The title which 1 prefix to my work has ki a a very miſcellaneous idea, and 
they that take a dictionary into their hands, have been accuſtomed to expe from it a 


ſolution of almoſt every difficulty. If ſoreign words, therefore, were rejected, it could ; 

be little regarded, except by critics, or thoſe who aſpire to criticiſm; and however it 
might enlighten thoſe that write, would be all darkneſs to them that only read. The un 

learned much oftener conſult their dictionaries for the meaning of words, than for their 
5 ſtructurcs or formations; and the words that moſt want explanation, are generally terms 


of art; which, therefore, experience has taught my PERO to 1 with a kind of 


. 


5 he academicians of Nane, indeed, rejected terms of Sience i in their firſt eſſay, but 


8 found afterwards a neceſſity of relaxing the rigour of their determination and, though | 
they would not naturalize them at once by a ſingle act, permitted them by degrees to = 
ſettle themſelves among the natives, with little oppoſition; and it would ſurely be no 
proof of judgment, to imitate them! in an error which they have now retracted, and de- 


pore the book of its chief uſe, by ſcrupulous diſtinQtions. Gn „ 


on ſuch words, however, all are not equally to ) be conſidered) as parts of our language; ˖ ; 


for ſome of them are naturalized and incorporated, but others ſtill continue aliens, and 
are rather auxiliaries than ſubjeas. This naturalization 3 is produced either by an admiſ- 2 
ſion into common ſpeech, in ſome metaphorical fignification, which ! is the acquiſition = 
of a kind of property among us; as we tay, the zenith of advancement, the meridian of 

„ the cynoſure of neighbouring eyes; ; or it is the conſequence of long i intermixture 
and frequent uſe, by which the car is accuſtomed to the ſound of words, till their ori- 
| ginal ; is forgotten, as in Equator, Satellites; or of the change of : a foreign to an Engliſh 
termination, and a conformity to the laws of the ſpeech into > which they are adopted; | 


as in Category, Cachexy, Peripneumony. 


of thoſe OR yet continue in the fate of alien and have made no approaches to- 


wands aſſimilation, ſome ſeem neceſſary to be retained ; becauſe the purchaſers of the : 
= Dictionary will expect to find them. 5 Such are many words in the common law, as 6/0 
| Pias, Habeas Corpus, Præmunire, Nig if Prius: : Such are ſome terms of controverſial di- 

0 vinity, as Hypoſtaſis; ? and of phy ſic, as the names of diſeaſes; 1 and i in general, all terms 
which can be found in books not written profeſſedly upon particular arts, or can be ſup- = 
poſed neceſſary to. thoſe who do not regularly ſtudy them. T bus, when a reader not 8 
; nen in phyſick happens i in Milton 8 this line, 


, —pining Atrophy, 
Maraſmus, and wide-waſting Telllence, 2 1 


* MiLTon, 


he 


9 — = 
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he will, with equal expeRtation, look into his dictionary for the word Maran, as fot 


e or TERRACE} and will have reaſon to complain if he does not find it. 


It ſeems neceſſary to the completion of a dictionary 50 not merely for critics, 


but for popular uſe, that it ſhould compriſe, in ſome degree, the peculiar words of every 
| profeſſion ; that the terms of war and navigation ſhould be inferted, ſo far as they 


can be required by readers of travels, and of hiſtory ; and thoſe of law, merchandiſe, and 


But there ought, however, to be ſome diſtinction made between che different claſſes of = 

| words , and therefore 1 it will be proper to print choſe which are incorporated i into the lan- 1 
5 guage in the uſual character, and thoſe which a are to o be fill conſidered as s foreign, in the | 
. Tralick letter. V 1 1 


Another queſtion may + with regard to appellatives, or 8 names of: ſpecies. It 
Leems of no great uſe to ſet down che words Horſe, Dog, Cat, Willow, Alder, Daſy, Roſe, 
; and a thouſand others, of which it will be hard t to give an explanation, not more 0! bſcure 
than the word itſelf. Yet it is to be conſidered, that, if the names of animals be inſerted, 
we muſt admit thoſe which are more known, as well as thoſe with which we are, by acci- a 
1 dent, leſs acquainted; and if they : are all rejected, how will the reader be relieved i from. 5 
0 difficultics produced by alluſions to the Crocodile, the Camwzleon, the Ichneumon, and the 
: Hyar na ? 1 fno plants are to BY mentioned, the moſt pleaſing part of nature will be excluded, 
and many beautiful epithets be unexplained. IH only thoſe which are leſs known are to ; 
: be mentioned, who ſhall fix the limits of the reader” $ learning? | The i importance of ſuch . 
explications appears from the miſtakes which the want of them has occaſion ed. Had | 
; Shakeſpeare hada dictio! nary of this kind, he had not made the woodbine entwine the honey- 
5 ſuckle; nor would Milton, with ſuch aſſiſtance, have 05 ſo deren of his ue 


1 as ſack wede” ike others, require that tow accents mould be ſettled, ba 
50 ſounds aſcertained, and their ety mologies deduced, they cannot be properly omitted | in the 
Dictionary. And though the explanations of ſome may be cenſured as trivial, becauſe 
they a re almoſt univerkally underſtood, and thoſe of others as unneceſſary, becauſe they x will 
| ſeldom occur, yet it ſeems not proper to omit them, ſince it is rather to be wiſhed chat 
1 many readers ſhould find x more than they expe, than that one ſhould mils what he n ght | 
5 hope to find. 1 | 


When all 1 pads are lected 3 8 the firſt part 50 th 8 be conſi- 


dered is the orthography, which was long vague and uncertain; which at laſt, when its 


fluctuation ceaſed, was, in many caſes, ſettled but by accident ; and in kick, according 


to your Lordſhip s obſervation, there is ſtill great uncertainty among the beſt critics: Nor 


is it eaſy to ſtate a rule by which we may decide between cuſtom and reaſon, or between 


the equiponderant authorities of writers alike eminent for judgment and accuracy. 


4 


mechanical tr Adden, io far as they can be ſuppoſed uſeful | in the occurrences of common 


lite. 


The 
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T he great orthographical conteſt has long ſubſiſted between etymology and pronunci- 


ation. It has been demanded, on one hand, that men ſhould write as they ſpcak; but, 
as it has been ſhewn that this conformity never was attained in any language, and that it 


is not more eaſy to perſuade men to agree exactly in ſpeaking than in writing, it may be ö 


aſbed, with equal propriety, why men do not rather ſpeak as they write. In France, 


"where this controverſy was at its greateſt heiglit, neither party, however ardent, durſt 
adhere ſteadily to their own rule; the etymologiſt was oft iT forced to ſpell with the peo- 
ple: and the advocate for the authority of pronunciation found i it ſometimes deviating ſo 
5 capricioully from the received uſe of writing, that he was con ſtrained to comply with the 
rule of his adverſaries, leſt he ſhould loſe the end by 1 the means, and be left alone by fol- 


7 lowing the crowd.” 


"When a queſtion: of orthography 3 is dubious, that practice has, i in | my opinion, a a claim to BE, 


preference, which preſerves the greateſt number of radical letters, or ſcems moſt to com- 


ply with the general cuſtom of our language. But the chicf rule which 1 propoſe to fol- 


low 1 is, to make no innovation, without a reaſon ſufficient | to balance the! inconvenience of 2 


fy change and ſuch reaſons I do not expect often to find. All change is of itſelf an evil, — 
which ought not to be hazarded but for evident advantage; and as inconſtancy i is in every 
. caſe a mark of weakneſs, it will add nothing to the reputation of our tongue. There are, 
5 indeed, ſome who deſpiſe | the ! inconveniencies of confuſion, who ſeem to take pleaſure in 
Ng departing, | from cuſtom, and to think alteration defirable for its own ſake; and the re- 
formation of our orthography, which theſe writers have attempted, ſhould not paſs with- 1 
e its due honours, but that 1 ſuppoſe they hold -fingulariry it its own reward, or may 
: dread the faſcination of laviſh praiſe, 


The . als 5 ſpelling, where the preſeat uſage can 1 be diſtinguiſhed, will there- 0 


fore, in this work, be generally followed; yet there will be often occaſion to obſerve, that fe 


it is in itſelf i inaccurate, and tolerated rather than choſen; particularly when, by A; change - 


of one letter, or more, the meaning of a word i is obſcured; as in  farrier, or Jerrier, as it 


was formerly written, from ferrum, or fer; in gibberiſh, for gebriſh, the) Jargon of Geber, . 
and his chy mical followers, underſtood by none but their c own tribe. $ will be likewiſe 
| ſometimes proper to trace back the orthography of different. Ages, and hex by what gra- | 

| dations the word departed from 1 its original. 5 


_ Cloſely e with 3 18 pronunciation, the Aability of -which i is of rent 
importance to the duration of a language, becauſe the firſt change will naturally begin by 


- corruptions in the living ſpeech. The want of certain rules for the pronunciation of former 


ages, has made us wholly ignorant of the metrical art of our ancient poets; and ſince 


thoſe who ſtudy their ſentiments regret the loſs of their numbers, it is ſurely time to pro- 


vide that the harmony of the moderns 5 be more permanent. 


(d) A new 


| a that of the other in this, 
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A new pronunciation will make almoſt a new ſpeech ; and therefore, fince one great end 
of this undertaking i is to fix the Engliſh language, care will be taken to determine the 
accentuation of all polyſyllables by proper authorities, as it is one of thoſe capricious Phæ- | 
nomena which cannot be eaſily reduced to rules. Thus there is no antecedent reaſon for 


difference of accent in the words dolorous and ſonorous; yet of the one Milton gives che 
; found, in n this line: 


He as o'er many a region delorous, 


Sonorous metal blowing martial founds. 


* may be likewiſe proper to Wiek metrical licences, woch as contraftions, generous, 


: gon? 'rous; reverend, rev rend; and coalitions, as e puefion. : 


But it 18 ſtill more neceſiry to ) fix the pronunciation. of monoſy lables, by placing with 
1 85 them words of correſpondent ſound, that one may guard the other againſt. the danger « of Y 
: that variation, which to ſome of the moſt common, has already happened; ſo that the words 
wound and wind, as they are now frequently pronounced, will not thyme to found and | 
: mind. It i 18 to be remarked, that many words written alike are differently pronounced, 
as flow, and brow ; ; which may be thus regiſtered, flow, woe, brow, nom; or of which the £ 
| exemplification may be generally given by a diſtich: 5 thus the words tear, or lacerate, and . 
5 rear, the water of the eye, have the ſame letters, but "Oy: be Aiftinguiſhed thus, tear, dare; _B 
: — 5 beer. = e 


some wards have two ſounds, which may Fg equally admitted, as being equally a 


7 feaſible by authority. Thus ee 18 Ace uſed. 


Fo or Sein A kim geſpird x the feces of dae, 1 
Tbe ſober follies of the viſe and great. Popr. 
As if Misfortune 4. the throne her thin, e 
And none could | be rr but che great, - Row. 


5 T be 3 care : of fach minute e may be cenſured as wifling; 5 out theſe particulars have : 
not been thought unworthy of : attention in more e poliſhed languages, 


T he accuracy of FD French, in fating the ſounds af their letters, is well 3 and, = 
25 among the Italians, Creſcembeni has not thought i it unneceſſary to inform his countrymen 
bol the words which, mn compliance with different rhymes, are allowed to be differently 

ſpelt, and of which the number is now ſo fixed, chat no modern poet 18 ſuffered to en- 


creaſe 1 it. 


When the orthography and pronunciation are adjuſted, the ctymology or derivation is 


next to be conſidered, and the words are to be diſtinguiſhed according to their different 


claſſes, 


e 


HO 


: with this kind of ſtudy, cannot but appear improbable and capricious, 
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claſſes, whether ſimple, as day, light, or compound, as day-bght ; . whether primitive, as 
to act, or derivative, as action, attionable, attive, aclivity. This will much facilitate the 


attainment of our language, which now ſtands in our dictionaries a confuſed heap of words 


without dependence, and without relation. 


W. ben this part of the work is performed, it will be neceſſary to enquire how our primi- 


| tives are 5 be deduced from foreign languages, which may be often very ſucceſsfully per- 
formed by the aſſiſtance of our own etymologiſts. This ſearch will give occaſion to many 


curious diſquiſitions, and ſometimes perhaps to conjectures, which, to readers unacquainted . 


But it may be ö 


wy reaſonably imagined, that what 3 is ſo much i in the power of men as language, will very 


often be capriciouſly conducted. Nor are theſe diſquiſitions and conjectures to be con- 5 


1 ſidered altogether as wanton ſports of wit, or vain ſhews of learning; ; our language i be: 
- well known not to be primitive « or ſelfloriginated, but to have adopted words of every 
5 generation, and, either for the ſupply of its neceſſities, or the encreaſe of its copiouſneſs, = 


to have received additions from very diſtant regions; ſo that i in ſearch of the progenitors | 


of our ſpeech, we may wander from the tropic to the frozen zone, and find ſome i in the 9 5 


| valleys of. Paleſtine, and ſome upon. the rocks of N ſorway. 


Beſides che derivation of particular words, there} is Likewiſe « an n etymology of phraſes. = 


Expreſſions are often taken from other languages; . ſome apparently, as to run a riſque, 5 
e courier un riſque; ; and ſome even when we do not ſeem 1 to borrow their words; : thus, to 
bring about or accompliſh, appears an Engliſh phraſe, but! in reality our native word about | 


has no ſuch import, and 1 is only a French expreſſion, of which we have e an example in the ö 


: common on phraſe, © venir a bout 4 une ne affaire. 


In exhibiting the deſcent of our language, our ctymologiſts ſeem | to have been too laviſh . 


| of their learning, having traverſed almoſt every word through various tongues, ovly\t to 
 ſhew what was ſhewn ſufficiently by the firſt derivation. | 


This praQiice i is of great uſe in . 


5 ſynoptical lexicons, where mutilated and doubtful languages are explained by their affinity 5 
do others more certain and extenſive, but is generally ſuperfluous i in Engliſh etymologies. e 
When the word 1s caſily deduced from a Saxon original, 1 ſhall not ofteri enquire further, 5 


' fince we know not the parent of the Saxon dialect; but when it is borrowed from the N 


F rench, I ſhall ſhew whence the French i n apparently derived. Where a Saxon root can- 


not be found, the defect may be ſupplied from kindred languages, which will be gene- | 


rally furniſhed with much liberality by the writers of our gloſfaries; writers who 
5 deſerve often the higheſt praiſe, both of judgment and induſtry, and may expect at leaſt 7 
to be mentioned with honour by me, whom they have freed from the greateſt part of a 


very laborious work, and on whom they have impoſed, at worlt, only the cal aſk of re- 
jesting ſuperfluities. 


By 
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By tracing in this manner every word to its original, and not admitting, but with 


great caution, any of which no original can be found, we {hall ſecure our language from 


being over-run with cant, from being crouded with low terms, the ſpawn of folly or af. 


fectation, which ariſe from no juſt principles of ſpeech, and of which cherefore no legi- 


timate derivation can be ſhewn. 


When the etymology | is ye adjuſted, the analogy of our language i is next to be con- 


5 Raered; when we have diſcovered whence our words are derived, we are to examine by 


what rules they are governed, and how they are inflected through their various termina - 


tions. The terminations of the Engliſh are few, but thoſe few have hitherto remained 


anfegarded by the writers of our dictionarics. Our ſubſtantives are declined only by the | 
: plural termination, our adjectives admit no variation but! in the degrees of compariſon, and ; 


==" Os verbs are conjugated by W words, and are only changed! in the preter tenſe. 


To our ir language may be with great juſtneſs apt the obſervation of Quintilian, that i 
: ſpeech w as not formed by an analogy ſent from heaven. It did not deſcend to us in a 
| ſtate of uniformity and perlection, but was produced by neceſſity, and enlarged by acci- 


dent; and i is therefore compoſed of diſſimilar parts; x thrown Ts by negligence, by FI 
8 affcctation, by learning, or * e 


Our infle&ions, therefore, are by no means Sanden, but admit of numberleſs i irre- 


h gularities, which f in this Digionaty will be diligently noted. 5 Thus fox makes i in the 
plural 


by love, I hwved, I have lor ed; which may be called the regular form, and is followed by moſt — 
of our verbs of ſouthern original. But many depart from this rule, without agreeing in any 5 
8 other; | as l ſhake, I ſhook, I have ſhaken, or ſhook, as it 18 ſometimes written in poetry; 

— 1 make, 1 made, I have made ; 1 bring, I brought; 1 wing, I zorung , and many others, 


which, as they cannot be reduced to rules, muſt be learned from the diftionary rather : 
: than the grammar. 


The be are - likewiſe £ to 1% diſtinguiſhed according to their qualities, as activ es from 
neuters; the neglect of which has already introduced ſome barbarities : in our converſa- 


50 tion, which, ifr not obviated by Juſt animadverſions, may in time oP into our writings. 


Thus, my Lord, vill our 1 be laid down, diltinct! in its minuteſt aa WR 5 


and reſolved into its elemental principles. And who upon this ſurvey can forbear to with, 


that theſe fundamental atoms of our ſpeech might obtain the firmneſs and immutability : 
of the primogenial and conſtituent particles of matter, that they might retain their ſub- 
ſtance while they alter their appearance, and be varied and compounded, yet not de- 

ſtroyed? 55 
8 But 


foxes, but ox makes oxen. | Sheep i is the ſame in both numbers. | Adjectives are | 
ſometimes compared by changing the laſt ſyllable, : as proud, prouder, pr oudeſt; and 
1 ſometimes by particles prefixed, as ambitious, more ambitious, moſt ambitious. The 1 


5 forms of our verbs are ſubject to great variety; ſome end their preter tenſe i in cd, as 1 5 
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But this is a privilege which wbrds üre ſcarcely to expect: for; like | their author, when 


they are not gaining ſtringth, they are generally loſing i it. Though art may ſometimes 
prolong their duration, it will rarely give them perpetuity; and their changes will be al⸗ 
moſt always informing us, that language is the work of man, of a being from whom per- 


manence and ſahinty cannot be derived. 


Words Lag been hitherto eolifiderel' as Abet and unconnected, are now to be 


5 likewiſe examined as they are ranged in their various relations to Mics by the rules of 
ſyntax or conſtruction, to which I do not know that any regard has been yet ſhewn in Eng- 8 
Ps ſhi dictionaries, , and in -which the grammatians can give little aſſiſtance. | | The ſyntax of 


this language is too inconſtant to be reduced to rules, and can be only learned by the 


diſtinct conſideration of particular words as they are uſed by the beſt authors. Thus, we. 
f fay, according to the preſent modes of ſpeech, The ſoldier died of his wounds, and the 
failor periſhed with hunger; „ and every man acquainted with our language would be of- 
Fended: by a change of theſe particles, which yet ſeem originally aſſigned by chance, there . 


being no reaſon to be drawn from grammar hy a man _ not, with —_ propriety, be 
faid t to die with a wound, or wes of e 15 


Our Hat, therefore, is not to be caught by general 5 bat by pech pes 


1 and 1 in examining whether Addiſon has been wich Juice: accuſed of a foleciſm i in n this 
n paſſage, e 


FT he poor cinkabitatc - RE 
Starves ! in the midſt of Natureꝰ 8 hin cult, 
And in n the loaden viert dies for beit. 


. ; it! is not in our r power to as recourſe to any eſtabliſhed laws of ſpeech; but w we tt re- 
: mark how the writers of former ages have uſed the ſame word, and conſider whether he 1 


dean be acquitted of i impropriety, upon the why of Davies, given in his favour by "HE 
7 fimilar paſſage. 


t: She loaths tho wat ry y glas EY "1 gaz'd, 
And ſhuns it till, adi for thirſt ſhe = 


When che confirattion of a wird i is explained, it is uccliry to pirſue | N rough i its 


1 train of phraſcology, through thoſe forms where it is uſed in a manner peculiar to our 


language, or in ſenſes not to be compriſed in the general explanations ; ; as from the verb 
mate ariſe theſe phraſes, to make love, to make an end, to male way; as, he nade Way for 


his followers, the ſhip made way before the wind; to make à bed, to make merry, to make 
"8 mock, to make preſents, to make a doubt, to make i out an afſertion, to make good a breach, 
to make good a cauſe, to make notbing of an attempt, to make lamentation, to make a merit, 


and many others which will occur in reading with that view, and which only their fre- 
: quency hinders from being generally: remarked. 8 


The great labour is yet to come, the 1550 of i interpreting theſe words ind phraſes with 


; — fullneſs, and d perſpicuity; za taſk of which the extent and i intricacy is ſufficiently 


(e ) ED ſhewn 
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thewn by the miſcarriage of thoſe who have generally attempted i it. This difficulty i 5 
increaſed by the neceſſity of explaining the words in the ſame language; for there is oſten 


| only « one word for one idea; and though it be eaſy to tranſlate the words 1 8 feet 
alt, bitter, into another language, i it is not eaſy to explain them. 


* ith regard to the n many other queſtions have required conſideration. It 
was ſome time doubted whether it be neceſſary to explain the things implied by particular ; 
words; as under the term baronet, whether, inſtead of this explanation, a title of honour 
Y next in degree to that of baron, i it would be better to mention more particularly the creation, 
privileges, and rank of baronets ; and whether, under the word borometer, inſtead of be- 55 
ing ſatisfied with obſerving that it is an inflrument 10 d; cover the weight of 2 the air, it would 
be fit to ſpend a few lines upon its invention, conftruQtion, and principles. It is not to be | 
expected, chat with the explination of the one the herald ſhould be ſatisfied, or. the phi- | 
loſopher with that of che other; but ſince | it will be required by common readers, that the 
explications ſhould be ſufficient for common uſe; and ſince, without ſome attention o | 
my ſuch demands, the diftionary cannot become generally valuable, I have determined to con- 8 
5 fult the beſt writers, for explanations real, as well as verbal; and perhaps 1 may at laſt 
have reaſon to ſay, aſter one of the augmenters of Fi uretier, that my book 1 is more learned : 


than it its author. ” 


"a explaining the general and Popular language, it ſeems neceſſary to fort the ſeveral 
g ſenſes of each word, and to exhibit firſt its natural and primitive ignification; as, 


8 
8 


To arrive, to reach the hore in a voyage: he arrived at a fafe harbour. 


Then to give i its conſequential meaning, to arrive, to reach any place, whether by Jan 


or ſeas as, he arrived at bis countiy-ſeat. 


; % 


Then it metaphorical fas to obrainany thing defired;. | as, he arrived ata . ES 


FT hen to mention any obſervation that its from the compariſon of one meaning with A 1 
another; as, it may be remarked of the word arrive, that, in conſequence of its original 5 4 
and etymological ſenſe, it cannot be properly applied | but to words fignifying ſomething _. 
= defirable : thus we ſay a man arrived at happineſs; but cannot ſay, without a mixture of . - 


irony, D's arrived at miſery. 


. che earth; generally as oppoſed: to the air or water. He fam ll he reached 
— ground. The bird fell to the ground. 


Then U che accidental or conſequential Ggnification, in which ground implies any 


1 that lies under another; as, he lad colours upon a rough 1 This blk had 
blue flowers on a red ground, 


PIN . £ n — 
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Then the remoter, w_ metaphorical ſignification; as, the ground of his opinion was a 
falſe computation. The ground c of his work was his father 8 — 


Aſter having gone 9 che natural and Emi ſenſes, i it will be proper to ſubjoin 
the poetical ſenſe of each word, where it difters from that which is in common uſe; as, 


; wanton, applies © to > any thing of which the motion is irregular without terror; as, 


In anton ringlers curl'd her hair. 


To > the cortical an may ſucceed the familiar; 3 as ; of toofh, uſed. to > imply the perſon : 
7 . whoſe health i is drank; as, | 


The wiſe man 's s paſſion, and the vain man's hof. Torr. 


=== The fanilar may j be followed d by the burleſque; ; as of 22 applica to good Clos 5 
= | chip. | 


hn all as humours whether grave or r mellow. | Approx. | 


Or of bite, uſed for cheat. 


= : | „„ 1 5 « More a + than wit, 85 . 
bo 3 „„ ng | Sappho can rel [you how this man was bit. Porr. 
And, laſtly, may be codecs the peculiar ſenſe, i in which; a word i is « found i in nany great i 
author: as as faculties, 1 in Shakeſpeare, WY the powers of authority. ; 
— This Duncan 


— FVV | Has borne his faculties ſo meek, has been 
n 19 80 clear i in his Sent office, that, e. 


— The ſignification at adjeAives: may | be 5 aſcertained by uniting t them: to eb tanie * 
8 as, ſanple foain, ſimple ſheep. Sometimes the ſenſe of a ſubſtantive may be elucidated by | 
= the epithets annexed to it in good authors; 3 as, che boundleſs ocean, the open lawns: and : 


| where fuch advantage can be gained by : a ſhort quotation, it is not to be omitted. 


"The difference of Chibi in words generally accounted Sans; ought to > be. 
1 dull obſerved; as in pride, haughtineſs, arrogance; and; the ſtrict and critical mean- 


ing ought to be diſtinguiſhed from that which is looſe. and popular; as in the word Per- 
human beings, is often ſo much degraded from its original ſignification, that the acade- 5 


licrntionineſs, might have prevailed on themſelves to have added the gane of 4 
7 eee, 


£1 There are : many other unter of words a7 it wall be of uſe to mention. Some have 
| $8 both an active and paſſive ſignification; as fearful, that which gives or feels terror; a 
A ” fearful prodigy, a fearful hare. Some have a perſonal, ſome a real meaning; as in op- 
3 poſition to old, we uſe the adjective young, of animated beings, and net of other things 
5 Some are refirained to the ſenſe of PRA; and others to that of diſapprobation; 3 ſo com- 


0 monly, 


fedtion, which, though i in its philoſophical and exact ſenſe, it can be of little uſe among 5 


micians have inſerted i in their work the perfection of a language, and, with a little more 
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monly, though not always, we axbert 50 good Actions, we inſtigate to ill; we animate, 
incite, and encourage indifferently to good or bad. So we uſually aſcribe good, but n. 
pute evil; yet neither the uſe of theſe words, nor, perhaps, of any other in our licentious | 
language, is ſo. eſtabliſhed as not to be often reverſed by the correcteſt writers. I {hall 
therefore, ſince the rules of ſtile, like thoſe of law, ariſe from precedents often repeated, 
collect the teſtimonies on both ſides, and endeavour to diſcover and promulgate the de- 


 crees of Cuſtom, who _ ſo long * Whether by right or by uſurpation, the 
g N of words. 


It is ; neceſlary likewiſe 4 to explain many words by their oppoſition to others; ; for con- 
traries are beſt ſeen when they ſtand together. Thus the verb and has one ſenſe, as op- 
25 poſed to fall, and another as oppoſed to th; ; for want of attending to which diſtinction, | 


he obvious as it is, the learned Dr. I has ſquandered his criticiſm t to no o purpoſe, on 5 
EL theſe lines of Paradiſe Loſt: 


| 10 6 heaps: 
OT Chariot and Grit lay overturn d, : 
E 6 f And fiery foaming ſteeds. What feed, recoild,. 
0 'erwearied, through the faint, ſatanic hoſt, 
_ Defenſive ſcarce, or with pas. fear forpris'd, d, 
Ds Fled i N ER 


0 Here, fays the: critic, | © as the uten is now rad; we 604 chat what fad, fed? 3 
and therefore he propoſes : an z alteration, which he might have ſpared if he had conſulted = 
3 dictionary, and found that nothing more was affirmed than that thoſe fed who did not 3 


b. 


In explaining 3 meanings as bn accidental and adventitious, I ſhall endeavour to + 


! give an account of the means by which they were introduced. Thus, t to . out any thing, - 


 Ggnifies to lengthen i it beyond its jult dimenſions, by ſome low artifice; becauſe che word © 9 


ele was the uſual refuge of our old writers, when they wanted a ſyllable. And burom, = 


| which means only obedient, i is now made, f in familiar phraſes, to ſtand for wanton ; becauſe 
in an antient form of marriage, before the Reformation, the bride promiſed complaiſance f 


and obedience, i in \ theſe terms: —4 will be banair and buran, 1 in 1 bed and at board. . 


7 know well, my! y Lord, 1 wiflng many of theſe remarks will appear, 8 con- Re, 


„ ſidered; and how eaſily they my give occaſion to the contemptuous merriment of ſportive 
= idleneſs, and the gloomy cenſures of arrogant ſtupidity ; but dulneſs it is eaſy to deſpiſe, 
and laughter it is ealy to repay. 1 ſhall not be ſolicitous what is thought of my work, EE: 
by ſuch as know not the difficulty or importance of philological ſtudies; nor ſhall I think 
; thoſe that have done nothing, qualified to condemn me for doing little. It may not, 1 
185 however, be 1 improper to remind them, that no terreſtrial greatneſs is more than an aggre- 


gate of little things; and to inculcate, a after the Arabian proverb, that drops, added to 
drops, conſtitute the ocean. | 


8 There _ 
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There remains yet to be conſidered the diſtribution of words into their proper claſſes, 
or chat 285 of lexicography which 1 is ſtrictliy critical. 


The hc part of the language, which includes all words not appropriated to . 5 
ticular ſciences, admits of many diſtinctions and ſubdiviſions; ; as, into words of general 
_ uſe, words employed chiefly in poetry, words obſolete, words which are admitted only 


: by particular writers, yet not in themſelves improper ; 3 words uſed only in burleſque Writ- 


ing, and words i 1mpure and barbarous. 


| Words of general aſe will be known by having no >fign of particularty, and their various 55 
U ſenſes will be ſupported by authorities of all age.” i 


The 9 appropriated to poetry will be diſtinguiſhed by fome mark prefixed, or will Fo 


2 8 be known by having. 3 no > authorities but thoſe of Poets. 


of antiquated, or oblolets wk. ; none tit be inſerted but FRY as are to 5 he found i in 
58 authors who wrote ſince the acceſſion of Elizabeth, from which we date the golden age 8 


. of our language; 1 and of theſe many might be omitted, but that the reader may require, 8 


with an * appearance of reaſon, that no difficulty ſhould be left unreſolved 1 in books which 5 


. finds himſelf invited to read as confeſſed and eſtabliſhcdynodels of ſtile. Theſe will 1 


be likewiſe pointed o out by ſome note of excluſion, but not t of diſgrace. 


The words which a are bound 87 in Particular books, will be known by the fingle name = | 


of him that has uſed them; but ſach will be omitted, unleſs cither their propriety, ele- . 
- gance, or force, or the reputation « of their authors affords ſome extraordinary reaſon for 5 


|. their reception. ; 


5 Words uſed i in burleſque ; and familiar compoſitions, will "© likewiſe mentioned with . 
5 their proper authorities; - ſuch as dudgeon, from Butler, and Jeafin og, from Prior; and will. 


= be diligently characteriſed by marks of diſtinQtion. 


| Barbarous, 0 or r impure words and expreſſions may be branded with fans note of infamy, 8 


— as they are carefully to be eradicated wherever they are found; and d they 0 occur r too fre- 3 


0 quently, « even in n the beſt \ writers; z as in Pope: 


| | in endleſs error hurl 'd, | 
. Tis theſe chat 1 taint the female foul. |: 
In Addiſon: Dt, 8 
kk : | Attend to what a 2 maſs mg 
And in Dryden: 1 1 8 8 
. | | 1 de quiet felt, and ae fie. 
Than arms 


= If chis part of the work can be well performed, it will be equivalent to ho propoſal 
made by Boileaut to che academicians, that they ſhould r review all their polite writers, and ——— 
I I dg} correct Se 
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correct ſuch impurities as might be found! in chem, that their authority might not con- 
: tribute, at any diſtant time, to the depravation of the OY” 


With regard to queſtions of purity, or propriety, I was once in doubt whether I ſhould | 


not attribute too much to myſelf, in attempting to decide them, and whether my pro- 


vince was to extend beyond the propoſition of the queſtion, and the diſplay of the fuf- 


; frages on each fide; but 1 have been ſince determined, by your Lordſhip 8 opinion, . 
interpoſe my own judgment, and ſhall therefore endeavour to ſupport what appears to me 
moſt conſonant to grammar and reaſon. Auſonius thought that modeſty forbade him o 


Ns plead : for a taſk to which Cæſar had judged him equal. - 


Cur me poſſe * poſe quod ille putat: 2 1 
And" 1 may hope, my Lord, that ſince you, whoſe authority i in our language is bo generally 


; acknowledged, have commiſſioned me to declare my own opinion, ' ſhall be conſidered 
as exerciſing A kind of vicarious juriſdiftion, and that the power which might have been ; 
denied to wy OWN claim, will be readily allowed me as the delegate of E Jour Lordſhip. 


In citing authorities, on which the credit of every part of this work muſt depend, it 


. will be proper to obſerve ſome obvious rules; ſuch as of preferring writers of the firſt ww. 4 
3 putation to thoſe of an inferior rank; of noting the quotations with accuracy; and of 7 
- ſelecting, when 1 it can be conveniently done, ſuch ſentences, OY beſides their immediate 


e uſe, may give pleaſure or 3 by e ſome elegance « of language, or ſome MY 
LY, of e or picty. 


It has been aſked, on b bens occaſions, who ſhall rater the judges? And ſince, with re- 


8d to this deſign, : a queſtion may ariſe by what authority the authorities are ſelected, it is. 
neceſſary o obviate it, by declaring that many of the writers whoſe teſtimonies will be 
/ alledged, were ſelected by Mr. Pope; of whom, 1 may be juſtified i in affirming, that were 


hae ſtill alive, ſolicitous as he Was for the ſucceſs of this work, he would not be diſpleaſed oy 
1 that I have undertaken i it. = 5 


11 will be proper that the quotations 15 ranged according to the ages of their anthors} 


5 and! it will afford an agrecable amuſement, if, to the words and phraſes which are not of g 1 8 
. our own growth, the name of the writer who firſt introduced them can be affixed; and 
5 if, to words which are now antiquated, the authority be ſubjoined of him who laſt ad- 
itte d them, Thus, f for ſeathe and eee, now v obſolete, Milton may be cited. 


© =— The mountain ook 
Stands let 4 to heaven — 


— He with broad nails 
Winnow'd the buxom ait. —— 


By this method © every word will have i its hiſtory, 4 the ds all ® laid of the — 
8 gradual changes of the language, and DAVE before his eyes the riſe of ſome words, and the 


fall 
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fall of others. But obſervations ſo minute and accurate are to be deſired rather than ex- 


pected : and if uſe be carefully ſupplied, curioſity muſt 5 dear its iappoint- 
ments. 


This, my Lord, is my idea of an Engliſh Dictionary; ; 4 * by which the pro- 


nunciation of our language may be fixed, and its attainment facilitated ; by which its 


purity may be preſerved, its uſe aſcertained, and its duration lengthened. And though, 
perhaps, to correct the language of nations by books of grammar, and amend their man- 


: ners by diſcourſes of morality, 1 may be taſks equally difficult; yet, as it is unavoidable to 


75 with, it is natural likewiſe to hope, that your Lordſhip' 8 patronage may not be wholly 


85 loſt; that it may contribute to the preſervation of antient, and the i improvement of modern 5 


5 writers; ; that it may promote the reformation of thoſe tranſlators, who, for want of un- 


derſtanding the characteriſtical difference of tongues, have formed a chaotic dialect of 5 


. heterogeneous phraſes; ; and awaken to the care of purer diction ſome men of genius, whoſe 


attention to argument makes them negligent of ile, or whoſe rapid i imagination, like the „ 


: Peruvi ian torrents, when it brings down gold, ee it with ſand. 


When 1 furvey the plan which I . laid before) you, * cannot, my Lord, but con- 


TE © that Tam frighted at its extent, and, like the ſoldiers of Cæſar, look on Britain as a i 


new world, which it is almoſt madneſs to invade. But 1 hope, that though I ſhould not 5 


: compleat che conqueſt, I ſhall at leaſt diſcover the coaſt, civilize part of the inhabitants, 
and make it eaſy for ſome other adventurer to proceed farther, 1 to reduce them wholly | 
: to auge, and ſettle them under law Wo | 


w. e are taught by the great Roman orator, that every man ſhould propoſe to himſelf 


1 85 the higheſt degree of excellence, but that he may ſtop with honour at the ſecond or the e 


5 third: though, therefore, my performance ſhould fall below the excellence of other dic- 
a tionaries, I may obtain, at leaſt, the praiſe of having endeavoured well; nor ſhall 1 think 
it any reproach to my diligence, that I have retired without a triumph, from a conteſt ; 


with united academics, and long ſucceſſions of learned compilers, I cannot hope, in the . 


EET warmeſt moments, to preſerve ſo much caution through ſo long a work, as not often to fink TL 


into negligence, or to obtain fo much knowledge of all its parts, as not frequently to fail 
: by i ignorance. I expect that ſometimes the defire of accuracy will urge me to ſuperfluities, 8 


and ſometimes the fear of prolixity betray me to omiſſions; ; that i in the extent of ſuch . | 


riety, I ſhall be often bewildered; and in the mazes of ſuch i intricacy, be frequently en en- 

88 tangled; that i in one part refinement will be ſubtiliſed beyond exactneſs, and evidence 
dilated in another beyond perſpicuity. Vet I do not deſpair of approbation from thoſe 
who, anne the uncertainty of conjecture, the ſcantineſs of knowledge, the fallibility 


of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
- 
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of memory, and the unſteadineſs of attention, can compare the cauſcs of error with the 


means of avoiding it, and the extent of art with the capacity of man; and whatever be 


the event of my endeavours, I ſhall not eaſily regret an attempt. which has procured me 


| the honour of e thus publickly, - 


My Lon, 
' Your Lorpsute's moſt obedient, | 


And moſt humble Servant, 


SAM. JOHNSON. 


<_ 


TFT is the fate of thoſe who toil at the lower employments of life, to be rather driven by the fear of evil; than attracted 
I by the proſpect of good; to be expoſed to cenſure, without hope of praiſe; to be diſgraced by miſcarriage, or puniſhed 
for neglect, where ſucceſs would have been without applauſe, and diligence without reward. JJ Mona bag rr gon, 

Among theſe unhappy mortals is the writer of. dictionaries; whom mankind have conſidered, not as the pupil, but the 
| ſlave of ſcience, the pionier of literature, doomed only to remove rubbiſh and clear obſtructions from the paths of Learn- 
ing and Genius, who preſs forward to conqueſt and glory, without beſtowing a ſmile on the humble drudge that facilitates 
their progreſs. Every other authour may aſpire to praiſe; the lexicographer can only hope to eſcape reproach, and even 
this negative recompenſe has been yet granted to very few. _ ))))... 8 
I. have, notwithſtanding this diſcouragement, attempted a dictionary of the Engliſh language, which, while it was em- 
ployed in the cultivation of every ſpecies of literature, has itſelf been hitherto neglected, ſuffered to ſpread, under the 
direction of chance, into wild ec abr ge the tyranny of time and faſhion, and expoſed to the corruptions i 


of ignorance, and caprices of innovation. 


When l took the firſt ſurvey of my undertaking, I found our ſpeech copious without order, and energetick without rules: 
wherever I turned my view, there was perplexity to be diſentangled, and confuſion to be regulated; choice was to be 
made out of boundlels variety, without any eſtabliſhed principle of ſelection; adulterations were to be detected, without 
a ſettled teſt of purity; and modes of expreſſion to be rejected or received, without the ſuffrages of any writers of claſlical 
G00 ĩ ro ß w 
Having therefore no aſſiſtance but from general grammar, I applied myſelf to the peruſal of our writers; and noting 
whatever might be of uſe to aſcertain or illuſtrate any word or phraſe, accumulated in time the materials of a dictionary, 
which, by degrees, I reduced to method, eſtabliſhing to myſelf, in the progreſs of the work, ſuch rules as experience and 
analogy ſuggeſted to me; experience, which practice and obſervation were continually increaſing; and analogy, which, 
: "though 1h Tone wards SLIcure, Was evident ir others... nn ⁊ ⁊ oo ab a on at Pn SEEN 


In aqhuſting the OxTHoGRaPny, which has been to this time unſettled and fortuitous, I found it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe irregularities that are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval with it, from others which the ignorance or neg- 
ligence of later writers has produced. Every language has its anomalies, which, though inconvenient, and in themſelves _ 
once unneceſſary, muſt be tolerated among the imperfections of human things, and which require only to be regiſtred, that 
they may not be increaſed, and aſcertained, that they may not be confounded: but every language has likewiſe its impro= _ 
pPrieties and abſurdities, which it is the duty of the lexicographer to correct or proſcribe. © 


As language was at its beginning merely oral, all words of neceſſary or common uſe were ſpoken before they were 
written; and while they were unfixed by any viſible ſigns, muſt have been ſpoken with great diverſity, as we now obſerve _ 
thoſe who cannot read to catch ſounds imperfectly, and utter them negligently. When this wild and barbarous 
Was firſt reduced to an alphabet, every penman endeavoured to expreſs, as he could, the ſounds which he was accuſtomed _ 
to pronounce or to receive, and vitiated in writing ſuch words as were already vitiated in ſpeech. The powers of the 
letters, when they were applied to a new language, muſt have been vague and unſettled, and therefore different hands 
would exhibit the lame ſound by different combinations... nn nn i a ooo 88 
Prom this uncertain pronunciation ariſe in a great part the various dialects of the ſame country, which will always be 
_ obſerved to grow fewer, and leſs different, as books are multiplied; and from this arbitrary repreſentation of ſounds by 
letters, proceeds that diverſity of ſpelling obſervable in the Saxon remains, and I ſuppoſe in the firſt books of every na- 
tion, which perplexes or deſtroys analogy, and produces anomalous formations, which, being once incorporated, can never 
be afterward diſmiſſed or reform ddl. _ 3j 8 


Jargon . 


= Of this kind are the derivatives length from long, frength from ſtrong, | darling from dear, breadth fram Broad, from 


dry, drought, and from high, height, which Milton, in zeal for analogy, writes bighth ; Quid te exempta juvat . ſpinis 
de pluribus una; to change all would be too much, and to change one is nothing. d ie 

This uncertainty is moſt frequent in the vowels, which are ſo capriciouſly pronounced, and fo differently modified, 

by accident or affectation, not only in every province, but in every mouth, that to them, as 15 well known to etymologiſts, : 


little regard is to be ſhewn in the deduction of one language from another, 


Such defects are not errours in orthography, but ſpots of barbarity impreſſed ſo deep in the Engliſh language, that 

_ criticiſm can never waſh them away; theſe, therefore, muſt be permitted to remain untouched: but many words have 
| likewiſe been altered by accident, or depraved by ignorance, as the pronunciation of the vulgar has been weakly followed; 
and ſome ſtill continue to be variouſly written, as authours differ in their care or ſkill: of theſe it was proper to enquire the 


true orthography, which I have always conſidered as depending on their derivation, and have therefore referred them to 
their original languages: thus I write enchant, enchantment, enchanter, after the French, and incantation after the Latin; e 


thus entire is choſen rather than intire, becauſe it paſſed to us not from the Latin integer, but from the French enter, 


Of many words it is difficult to ſay whether they were immediately received from the Latin or the French, ſince 
at the time when we had dominions in France, we had Latin ſervice in our churches. It 1s, however, my opinion, 

that the French generally ſupplied us ; for we have few Latin words, among the terms of domeſtick uſe, which are 

not French; but many Freneh, which are very remote from Latin. 88 

Even in words of which the derivation is apparent, I have been often obliged to ſacrifice uniformity to cuſtom; 

thus I write, in compliance with a numberleſs majority, convey and inveigb, deceit and receipt, fancy and phantom; 
ſometimes the derivative varies from the primitive, as explain and explanation, repeat and repetition. 
Saome combinations of letters having the ſame power are uſed indifferently without any diſcoverable reaſon of choice, 
+ as in choak, choke; ſoap, ſope ; fewel, fuel, and many others; which I have ſomerimes inſerted twice, that thoſe who ſearch 
tor them under either form, may not ſearch in vain, | | | | | 


In examining the orthography of any doubtful word, the mode of ſpelling by which it is inſerted in the ſeries of the 
dictionary, is to be conſidered as that to which I give, perhaps not often raſhly, the preference. I have left, in the examples, 


i 


to every authour his own practice unmoleſted, that the reader may balance ſuffrages, and judge between us: but this queſtion 
js not always to be determined by reputed or by real learning ; ſome men, intent upon greater things, have thought little 
on ſounds and derivations; ſome, knowing in the ancient tongues, have neglected thoſe in which our words are com- 
monly to be ſought. Thus Hammond writes fecibleneſs for feaſibleneſs, becauſe I ſuppoſe he imagined it derived im- 


mediately from the Latin; and ſome words, ſuch as dependant, dependent; dependance, dependence, vary their final ſyllable, 
as one or other language is preſent to the writer, | ; | Mes. | | 


In this part of the work, where caprice has Jong wantoned without controul, and vanity ſought Praiſe by petty refor- 
mation, I have endeavoured to proceed with a ſcholar's reverence for antiquity, and a grammarian's regard to the genius 
of our tongue. I have attempted few alterations, and among thoſe few, perhaps the greater part is from the modern to 
the ancient practice; and 1 hope I may be allowed to recommend to thoſe, whoſe thoughts have been, perhaps, employed 
too anxiouſly on verbal ſingularities, not to diſturb, upon narrow views, or for minute propriety, the orthography of 
their fathers; It has been aſſerted, that for the law to be known, is of more importance than to be right, Change, ſays 
Hooker, is not made without inconvenience, even from worſe to better. There is in conſtancy and ſtability a general 
and laſting advantage, which will always overbalance the flow improvements of gradual correction. Much leſs ought 
our written language to comply with the corruptions of oral utterance, or copy that which every variation of time or 
place makes different from itlelf, and imitate thoſe changes, which will again be changed, while imitation is employed 
in obſerving them. JJV rp a ror oo coll 5 


This recommendation of ſteadineſs and uniformity does not proceed from an opinion, that particular combinations of 
letters have much influence on human happineſs; or that truth may not be ſucceſsfully taught by modes of ſpelling fanciful 
and erroneous: I am not yet ſo loſt in lexicography, as to forget that words are the daughters of earth, and that things 
are the ſons of heaven. Language is only the inſtrument of ſcience, and words are but the ſigns of ideas: I wiſh, 
however, that the inſtrument might be leſs apt to decay, and that ſigns might be permanent, like the things which | 
they denoted 8 CCC ge e Fg LS: C ( 


In ſettling the orthography, T have not wholly neglected the pronunciation, which I have directed, by printing an > 
accent upon the acute or elevated ſyllable. It will ſometimes be found, that the accent is placed by the authour _ 
© quoted, on a different ſyllable from that marked in the alphaberica! ſeries; it is then to be underſtood, that cuſtom 
| has varied, or that the author has, in my opinion, pronounced wrong. Short directions are ſometimes given where 
the ſound of letters is irregular; and if they are ſometimes omitted, defect in ſuch minute obſervations will be more 
caſily excuſed, than uppen 88 JJ). one oo en 
In the inveſtigation both of the orthography and ſignification of words, their ETyMoLocy was neceſſarily to be con- 
ſidered, and they were therefore to be divided into primitives and derivatives. A primitive word, is that which can 
be traced no further to any Engliſh root; thus circumſpect, circumvent, circumſtance, delude, concave, and complicate, 
though compounds in the Latin, are to us primitives. Derivatives, are all thoſe that can be referred to any word in 
Engliſh of greater ſimplicity. _ ))))!!! 88 
Ihe derivatives I have referred to their primitives, with an accuracy ſometimes needleſs; for who does not ſee that 
remoteneſs comes from remote, lovely from love, concavity from concave, and demonſtrative from demonſtrate? but this 
grammatical exuberance the ſcheme of my work did not allow me to repreſs. It is of great importance in examining. 
the general fabrick of a language, to trace one word from another, by noting the uſual modes of derivation and _ 
_ inflection; and uniformity muſt be preſerved in ſyſtematical works, though ſometimes at the expence of particular 
Among other derivatives I have been careful to inſert and elucidate the anomalous plurals of nouns and preterites _ 
of verbs, which in the Teutonick dialects are very frequent, and, though familiar to thoſe who have always uſed them, 
„interrupt and-:embarcals the learners of our language, one d y ee ee TS 
The two languages from which our primitives have been derived are the Roman and Teutonick: under the Ro- 
man I comprehend the French and provincial tongues; and under the Teutonick range the Saxon, German, and 
all their kindred dialects. Moſt of our polyſyllables are Roman, and our words of one ſyllable are very often 
_ Tentonick. 5 PO Oh F e 5 | 5 


In aſſigning the Roman original, it has perhaps ſometimes happened that I have mentioned only the Latin, when the 
word was borrowed from the French; and conſidering myſelf as employed only in the ulluſtration of my own language, : 
I have not been very careful to obſerve whether the Latin word be pure or barbarous, or the French elegant or 
_ obſolete. %%% L // 8 
For the Teutonick etymologies I am commonly indebted to Junius and Skinner, the only names which I have for- 
born to quote when J copied their books; not that I might appropriate their labours or uſurp their honours, but that 
1 might ſpare a perpetual repetition by one general acknowledgment. Of theſe, whom I ought not to mention but 
with the reverence due to inſtructors and benefactors, Junius appears to have excelled in extent of learning, and 
Skinner in rectitude of underſtanding. Junius was accurately ſkilled in all the northern languages, Skinner pro- 
bably examined the ancient and remoter dialects only by occaſional inſpection into dictionaries ; but the learning of 
Junius is often of no other uſe than to ſhow him a track by which he may deviate from his purpoſe, to which Skinner 
always preſſes forward by the ſhorteſt way. Skinner is often ignorant, but never ridiculous: Junius is always full of 
knowledge; but his variety diſtracts his judgment, and his learning is very frequently diſgraced by his abſurdities. 
| The votaries of the northern muſes will not perhaps eafily reſtrain their indignation, when they find the name of 
Junius thus degraded by a diſadvantageous compariſon; but whatever reverence is due to his diligence, or his 
attainments, it can be no criminal degree of cenſoriouſneſs to charge that etymologiſt with want of judgment, who 


can ſeriouſly derive dream from drama, becauſe life is a drama, and a drama is a dream; and who declares with a 


tone of defiance, that no man can fail to derive moan from wi&-, mones, who conſiders that grief naturally loves 
to be alone Eric — 5 ä— a > - labs 9 


non obſcure firmare codex Ruſh, Mat. xii. 22. ubi 
zemoered hit emetg. © Invenit eam vacantem.“ 
Bax1sH, religare, ex banno vel territorio exigere, in exilium agere. G. ban- HILL, Mans, collis. A.S. hyll. Quod videri poteſt abſciſſum ex ae 
nir. It. bandire, baudeggiare. H. bandir. B. bannen. Evi medii ſcriptores *g. Collis, tumulus, locus in plano editior. Hom. II. b. v. 811. #543475; 
bannire dicebant. V. Spelm. in Bannum & in Banleuga. Quoniam Vero re-  Tgoragute ws aimtia, ur Ubi authori brevium ſcholiorum KN EXP. 
gionum urbiumq; limites arduis plerumq; montibus, altis flyminibus, longis ven tg C. a yesnop©- ex. 
deniqʒ flexuofiſq; anguſtiflunarum viarum amfractibus includebantur, fieri poteſt Nar, to tate a nap. Dormire, condormiſcere. Cym. heppian. A. S. hnzppan. 
ich genus limites ban dici ab eo quod Bavera, & Bawalgy Tarentinis olim, Quod poſtremum videri poteſt deſumptum ex «1ipac, obſcuritas, tenebræ: nihil 
icuti tradit — l wo x h Qvre127 Aden ** oblique ac minime enum æque ſolet conciliare ſomnum, quam caliginoſa profundz notis obſcuritas. 
in rectum tendentes vie.” Ac fortaſſe quoque huc tacit quod Bavz;, eodem STAM) | k 
Uelychio tes; dicedant fr e I 26 ah q STAMMERER, Balbus, blæſus Goth. STAMMS. A.S. rramen, rramun. 


; PEPYS 4: D. ſtam. B. ſtameler, Su. ſtamma. Ifl. ſtamr. Sunt a county vel Cape AXew; 
Fur x, emtie, Vacuus, inanis. A. S. Rmriß. Neſcio an ſint ab tiw nimia loquacitate alios offendere; quod impedite loquentes libentiſſimè garrire 


vel fax. Vomo, evomo, vomitu evacuo. Videtur interim etymologiam hane ſoleant; vel quòd aliis nimii ſemper videantur, etiam parciſſimè loquentes. 


* That I may not appear to have ſpoken too irreverently of Junius, I have 


At 4 2 antique ſcriptum invenimus 
here ſubjoined a few ſpecimens of his etymological extravagance. 3 | 


% 


PREFACE. 


Our knowledge of the northern literature is ſo ſcanty, that of words undoubtedly Teutonick the ariginal is not 
always to be found in any ancient language ; and I have therefore inſerted Dutch or German ſubſtitures, which I 
conſider not as radical but parallel, not as the parents, but ſiſters of the Engliſh. 


The words which are repreſented. as thus related by deſcent or cognation, do not always agree in ſenſe; for it 
is incident to words, as to their authors, to degenerate from their anceſtors, and to change their manners when they 
change their country. It is ſufficient, in etymological dna if the ſenſes of kindred words be found ſuch as 
may eaſily pals into each other, or ſuch as may both be referred to one general idea. | 


T Theetymology, ſo far as it is yet known, was eaſily found in the volumes where it is particularly and profeſſedly 
delivered; and, by proper attention to the rules of derivation, the orthography was ſoon adjuſted. But to colT rr 
the Wokbs of our language was a taſk of greater difficulty: the deficiency of dictionaries was immediately ap- 
parent; and when they were exhauſted, what was yet wanting mult be ſought by fortuitous and unguided excur- 
ſions into books, and gleaned as induſtry {ſhould find, or chance ſhould offer it, in the boundleſs chaos of a livi 


ng 
' ſpeech. My ſearch, however, has been either ſkilful or lucky; for I have much augmented the vocabulary, 8 


As my deſign was a dictionary, common or appellative, I have omitted all words which have relation to proper 
names; ſuch as Arian, Socinian, Calviniſt, Benedictine, Mahometan ; but have retained thoſe of a more general na- 
ture, as Heathen, Pagan. | EIT 8 EOS ET He | . | 7. „ 


© Off the terms of art I have received ſuch as could be found either in books of ſcience or technical dictionaries; and 

have often inſerted, from philoſophical writers, words which are ſupported perhaps only by a ſingle authority, 
and which being not admitted into general uſe, ſtand yet as candidates or probationers, and muſt depend for their 
adoption on the ſuffrage of futurity. 5 N e DE Ee EIT En Wo op 


Ihe words which our authours have introduced by their knowledge of foreign languages, or ignorance of their 

own, by vanity or wantonneſs, by compliance with faſhion, or luſt of innovation, I have regiſtred as they occurred, 
though commonly only. to cenſure them, and warn others againſt the folly of naturalizing uſeleſs foreigners to the 

injury of the natives. „% ne CS od % d to a Wa Ok 


-. | have por rejebted : any by Jeſ; on, merely becauſe they were unneceſſary or exuberant; but have received thoſe 2 


which by different writers have been differently formed, as viſcid, and viſcidity, viſcous, and viſcofity., _ 


| Compounded or double words I have ſeldom noted, except when they obtain a ſignification different from 
that which the components have in their ſimple ſtate. Thus highwayman, woodman, and horſecourſer, require an 
explication; but of zhieflike or coachariver no notice was needed, becauſe the primitives contain the meaning of 


the compounds. 


Worqs arbitrarily formed by a conſtant and ſettled analogy, like diminutive adjectives in iſh, as greeniſh, bluiſh, 
| advetbs in ly, as dully, openly, ſubſtantives in neſs, as vileneſs, faultineſs, were leſs diligently ſought, and many ſome- 
times have been omitted, when I had no authority that invited me to inſert them; not that they are not genuine and 
regular offsprings of Engliſh roots, but becauſe their relation to the primitive being always the ſame, their ſignification 
cannot be miſtaken. | e * | =, f na es ue © | 


The verbal nouns in ing, ſuch as the keeping of the caſtle, the leading of | the army, are always neglected, or placed 8 


only to illuſtrate the ſenſe of the verb, except when they ſignify things as well as actions, and have therefore a plural 
number, as dwelling, living; or have an abſolute and abſtract ſignification, as colouring, painting, learning. 


55 The participles are likewiſe omitted, unleſs, by ſignifying rather qu lities than action, they take the nature 5 


of adjectives; as a thinking man, a man of prudence; a pacing horſe, a horſe that can pace: theſe I have ventured to 
call participial adjefFives. But neither are theſe always inſerted, becauſe they are commonly to be underſtood, without 


any danger of miſtake, by conſulting the verb. 


may deſerve revival. 


Obſolete words are admitted, when they are found in authours not obſolete, or when they have any force or beauty that 


As compoſition is one of the chief characteriſticks of a language, I have endeavoured to make ſome reparation for 
the univerſal negligence of my predeceſſors, by inſerting great numbers of compounded words, as may be found under 
after, fore, new, night, fair, and many more. Theſe, numerous as they are, might be multiplied, but that uſe and 


curioſity are here ſatisfied, and the frame of our language and modes of our combination amply diſcovered, @_ 
Of ſome forms of compoſition, ſuch as that by which re is prefixed to note repetition, an un to ſignify contrariety or 
Privation, all the examples cannot be accumulated, becauſe the uſe of theſe particles, if not wholly arbitrary, is ſo little 
_ limited, that they are hourly affixed to new words as occaſion requires, or is imagined to require them. © 


There is another kind of compoſition more frequent in our language than perhaps in any other, from which ariſes to 
foreigners the greateſt difficulty. We modify the ſignification of many words by a particle ſubjoined; as to come off, ta 
_ eſcape by a fetch; to fall on, to attack; to fall off; to apoſtatize; to break off, to ſtop abruptly; to bear out, to juſtify ; 
to fall in, to comply; to give over, to ceaſe; to ſet off, to embelliſh; to ſet in, to begin a continual tenour; to ſet out, to 

begin a courſe or journey; to zake off; to copy; with innumerable expreſſions of the ſame kind, of which ſome appear 

_ wildly irregular, being ſo far diſtant from the ſenſe of the ſimple words, that no ſagacity will be able to trace the ſteps _ 


by which they arrived at the preſent uſe. Theſe I have noted with great care; and though I cannot flatter myſelf that . 


the collection is compleat, I believe I have fo far aſſiſted the ſtudents of our language, that this kind of phraſeology will 
be no longer inſuperable; and the combinations of verbs and particles, by chance. omitted, will be eaſily explained by 


compariſon with thoſe that may be found. _ | 


Many words yet ſtand ſupported only by the name of Bailey, Ainſworth, Philips, or the contracted Di#F. for Dictionaries 
ſubjoined; of theſe I am not always certain that they are read in any book but the works of lexicographers. Of ſuch I 
have omitted many, becauſe I had never read them; and many I have inſerted, becauſe they may perhaps exiſt, though 

they have eſcaped my notice: they are, however, to be yet conſidered as reſting only upon the credit of former dic- 
tlonaries. Others, which I conſidered as uſeful, or know to be proper, leer., could not at preſent ſupport them by 


authorities, I have ſuffered to ſtand upon my own atteſtation, claiming the ſame privilege with my predeceſſors of being 
{ſometimes credited without proof. | e . 


The words, thus ſelected and diſpoſed, are grammatically conſidered: they are referred to the different parts of ſpeech; 5 
traced, when they are irregularly inflected, through their various terminations; and illuſtrated by obſervations, not in- 


dieed of great or ſtriking importance, ſeparately conſidered, but neceſſary to the elucidation of our language, and hitherto 
neglected or forgotten by Engliſh grammarians, Te oa, | BE wy Fon 
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This is ſpecious, but not always practicable; kindred ſenſes may be fo interwoven, that the perplexity cannot be 
diſentangled, nor any reaſon be aſſigned why one ſhould be ranged before the other. When the radical idea branches 
out into parallel ramifications, how can a conſecutive ſeries be formed of ſenſes in their nature collateral? The ſhades of 
| mon ſomerimes paſs imperceptibly into each other; ſo that though on one ſide they apparently differ, yet it is 
impoſſibl — 5 | 8 
8 different, that no words can expreſs the diſſimilitude, though the mind eaſily perceives, it, when they are exhibited 
together; and ſometimes there is ſuch a confuſion of acceptations, that diſcernment is wearied, and diſtinction puzzled, 
and perſeverance herſelf hurries to an end, by crouding together what ſhe cannot ſeparate. © 
Theſe complaints of difficulty will, by thoſe that have never conſidered words beyond their popular uſe, be thought 
only the jargon of a man willing to magnify his labours, and procure veneration to his ſtudies by involution and 


F R E F A & F. 


That part of my work on which 1 expect malignity moſt frequently to faſten, is the Explanation; in which J cannot 
hope to ſatisfy thoſe, who are perhaps not inclined to be pleaſed, ſince I have not always been able to fatisfy my- 


ſelf. To interpret a language by itſelf is very difficult; many words cannot be explained by ſynonimes, becauſe the 
idea ſignified by them has not more than one appellation 3 nor by paraphraſe, becauſe ſimple ideas cannot be de- 
ſcribed. When the nature of things is unknown, or the notion unſettled and indefinite, and various in various 
Minds, the words by which ſuch notions are conveyed, or ſuch things denoted, will be ambiguous and perplexed. 


And ſuch is the fate of hapleſs lexicography, that not only darkneſs; but light, impedes and diſtreſſes it; things may 
be not only too little, but too much known, to be happily illuſtrared. "To explain, requires the uſe of terms leſs 
abſtruſe than that which is to be explained, and ſuch terms cannot always be found; for as nothing can be proved but 


by ſuppoſing ſomething intuitively known, and evident without proof, fo nothing can be defined but by the uſe of 
a words too plain to admit a definition. e | | 8 888 


Other words there are, of which the ſenſe is too ſubtle and evaneſcent to be fixed in a paraphraſe; ſuch are all : 


| thoſe which are by the grammarians termed expletives, and, in dead languages, are ſuffered to paſs for empty ſounds, 


of no other uſe than to fill a verſe, or to modulate a period, but which are eaſily perceived in living tongues to 
have power and emphaſis, though it be ſometimes ſuch as no other form of expreſſion can convey. 


My labour has likewiſe been much increaſed by a claſs of verbs too frequent in the Engliſh language, of which the . 


ſignification is ſo looſe and general, the uſe ſo vague and indeterminate, and the ſenſes detorted ſo widely from the 


firſt idea, that it is hard to trace them through the maze of variation, to catch them on the brink of utter inanity, to 
cCircumſcribe them by any limitations, or interpret them by any words of diſtinct and ſettled meaning; ſuch are bear, 
Break, come, caſt, full, get, give, do, put, ſet, go, run, make, take, turn, throw. It of theſe the whole power is not accurately 
delivered, it muſt be remembered, that while our language is yet living, and variable by the caprice of every one that 
| ſpeaks it, theſe words are hourly ſhifting their relations, and can no more be aſcertained in a dictionary, than a grove, 
in the agitation of a ſtorm, can be accurately delineated from its picture in the water. e ee 


The particles are among all nations applied with ſo great latitude, that they are not eaſily redueible under any regul . 


ſcheme of explication: this difficulty is not leſs, nor perhaps greater, in Engliſh, than in other languages. I have 
laboured them with diligence, I hope with ſucceſs; ſuch at leaſt as can be expected in a taſk, which no man, however 
„ "-Jeurned or ſagacious, has yet been vic x0 pee... 
Some words there are which I cannot explain, becauſe I do not underſtand them; theſe might have been omitted 
very often with little inconvenience, but I would not ſo far indulge my vanity as to decline this confeſſion: for when 
Fully owns himſelf ignorant whether /e/us, in the twelve tables, means a funeral ſong, or mourning garment; and _ 
Ariſtotle doubts whether ode in the Iliad, ſignifies a mule, or muleteer, I may freely, without ſhame, leave ſome 
bobſcurities to happier induſtry, or future information. VVV eee 


I. he rigour of interpretative lexicography requires that he explanation, and the word explained, ſhould be always re- 
ciproral; this I have always endeavoured, but could not always attain. Words are ſeldom exactly ſynonimous; a 
new term was not introduced, but becauſe the former was thought inadequate: names, therefore, have often many 
ideas, but few ideas have many names. It was then neceſſary to uſe the proximate word, for the deficiency of ſingle _ 
terms can very ſeldom be ſupplied by circumlocution; nor is the inconvenience great of ſuch mutilated interpreta- 
tions, becauſe the ſenſe may eaſily be collected entire from the examples. 
In every word of extenſive uſe, it was requiſite to mark the progreſs of its meaning, and ſhow by what gradations 
of intermediate ſenſe it has paſſed from its primitive to its remote and accidental ſignification; ſo that every fore- 
going 5 ſnould tend to that which follows, and the ſeries be regularly concatenated from the firſt notion 


e to mark the point of contact. Ideas of the ſame race, though not exactly alike, are ſometimes ſo little 


obſcurity. But every art is obſcure to thoſe that have not learned it: this uncertainty of terms, and commixture of 


ideas, is well known to thoſe who have joined philoſophy with grammar; and if I have not expreſſed them very 
clearly, it muſt be remembered that 1 am ſpeaking of that which words are inſufficient to explain. 
I be original ſenſe of words is often driven out of uſe by their metaphorical acceptations, yet muſt be inſerted _ 
for the ſake of a regular origination. Thus I know not whether ardour is uſed for material beat, or whether fla- 


_ grant, in Engliſh, ever ſignifies the ſame with burning; yet ſuch are the primitive ideas of theſe words, which are 
5 therefore ſet firſt, though without examples, that the figurative ſenſes may be commodiouſly deduced. |" _ 


Such is the exuberance of ſignification which many words have obtained, that it was ſcarcely poſſible to collect all 


their ſenſes; ſometimes the meaning of derivatives muſt be ſought in the mother term, and ſometimes deficient ex- 
| Planations of the primitive may be ſupplied in the train of derivation. In any caſe of doubt or difficulty, it will be 
always proper to examine all the words of the ſame race; for ſome words are ſlightly paſſed over to avoid repeti- 
tion, ſome admitted eaſier and clearer explanation than others, and all will be better underſtood, as they are con- 
ſidered in greater variety of ſtructures and relations. been tn eons — — 


All the interpretations of words are not written with the ſame kill, or the ſame happineſs: things equally eaſy in 


themſelves, are not all equally eaſy to any ſingle mind. Every writer of a long work commits errours, where there 


appears neither ambiguity to miſlead, nor obſcurity to confound him; and in a ſearch like this, many felicities of i 
expreſſion will be caſually overlooked, many convenient parallels will be forgotten, and many particulars will ad- 


mit improvement from a mind utterly unequal to the whole performance.” 


But many ſeeming faults are to be imputed rather to the nature of the undertaking, than the negligence of the per- 
former. Thus ſome explanations are unavoidably reciprocal or circular, as hind, the female of the ſtag; flag, the male 


of the hind: ſometimes eaſier words are changed into harder, as burial into ſepulture or interment, drier into deficcative, 


dryneſs into ficcity or aridity, fit into paroxy/m; for the eaſieſt word, whatever it be, can never be tranſlated into one 
more eaſy, But caſineſs and difficulty are merely relative, and if the preſent prevalence of our language ſhould invite 
e 3 | 1 3 - __ foreigners 


| words, in which they might be expreſſed. 


* 0 


PREFACE 


poreigners to this dictionary, many will be aſſiſted by thoſe words which now ſeem only to increaſe or produce obſcurity. 
For this reaſon I have endeavoured frequently to join a Teutonick and Roman interpretation, as to CHEER, to gladden, of 
exhilarate, that every learner of Engliſh may be aſſiſted by his own tongue. ron 5 e 
Ihe ſolution of all difficulties, and the ſupply of all defects, muſt be ſought in the examples, ſubjoined to the various 
ſenſes of each word, and ranged according to the time of their authours. 1 3 5 
When firſt I collected theſe authorities, I was deſirous that every quotation ſhould be uſeful to ſome other end than 
the illuſtration of a word; I therefore extracted from philoſophers principles of ſcience; from hiſtorians remarkable 
facts; from chymiſts complete proceſſes; from divines ſtriking exhortations ; and from poets beautiful deſcriptions. 
Such is deſign, while it is yet at a diſtance from execution. When the time called upon me to range this accumula- 
tion of 4 and wiſdom into an alphabetical ſeries, I ſoon diſcovered that the bulk of my volumes would fright 
away the ſtudent, and was forced to depart from my ſcheme of including all that was pleaſing or uſeful in Engliſh 
literature, and reduce my tranſcripts very often to cluſters of words, in which ſcarcely any meaning is retained; thus to 
the wearineſs of copying, I was condemned to add the vexation of expunging. Some paſſages I have yet ſpared, 
which may relieve the labour of verbal ſearches, and interſperſe with verdure and flowers the duſty deſarts of bar= _ 
ren philology. | e V' 75 55 „ NG . 


The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to be conſidered as conveying the ſentiments or doctrine of their authours; 
the word for the ſake of which they are inſerted, with all its appendant clauſes, has been carefully preſerved; but it 
may ſometimes happen, by haſty detruncation, that the general tendency of the ſentence may be changed: the divine 
may deſert his tenets, or the philoſopher his ſyſtem. d ed Spe IO BS Ha 
Some of the examples have been taken from writers who were never mentioned as maſtets of elegance or models of 
ſtile; but words a be ſought where they are uſed; and in what pages, eminent for purity, can terms of manufac- 
ture or agriculture be found? Many quotations ſerve no other purpoſe, than that of proving the bare exiſtence of 
words, and are therefore ſelected with leſs ſcrupulouſneſs than thoſe which are to teach their ſtructures and relations. 
My purpoſe was to admit no teſtimony of living authours, that I might not be miſled by partiality, and that none 
of my cotemporaries might have reaſon to complain; nor have I departed from this reſolution, but when ſome per- 
tormance.of uncommon excellence excited my veneration, when my memory ſupplied me, from late books, with an 
_ example that was wanting, or when my heart, in the tenderneſs of friendſhip, ſolicited admiſſion for a favourite name. 
So far have I been from any care to grace my pages with modern decorations, that I have ſtudiouſly endeavoured | 
to collect examples and authorities from the writers before the reſtoration, whoſe works I regard as the wells of Engliſh 
undefiled, as the pure ſources of genuine dition. Our language, for almoſt a century, has, by the concurrence of many 
_ cauſes, been gradually departing from its original Teutonick character, and deviating towards a Gallick ſtructure and 
Phraſeology, from which it ought to be our endeavour to recal it, by making our ancient volumes the ground-work of 
ſtile, admitting among the additions of later times, only ſuch as may ſupply real deficiencies, ſuch as are readily adopted 
buy the genius of our tongue, and incorporate eaſily with our native idioms. © «| FOR TION 
But as every language has a time of rudeneſs antecedent to perfection, as well as of falſe refinement and declenſion, I 
have been cautious leſt my zeal for antiquity might drive me into times too remote, and croud my book with words now 
no longer underſtood. I have fixed Sidney's work for the boundary, beyond which I make few excurſions. From the 
authours which roſe in the time of Elizabeth, a ſpeech might be formed adequate to all the purpoſes of uſe and elegance. 
If the language of theology were extracted from Hooker and the tranſlation of the Bible; the terms of natural knowledge 
from Bacon; the phraſes of policy, war, and navigation from Raleigh; the dialect of poetry and fiction from Spenſer and 
Sidney; and the diction of common life from Shakeſpeare; few ideas would be loſt to mankind, for want of Engliſh 


5-5 By is not ſufficient that a word is found, unleſs it be ſo combined as that its meaning is apparently determined by the 
tract and tenour of the ſentence; ſuch paſſages I have therefore choſen, and hen it happened that any authour gave a 
definition of a term, or ſuch an explanation as 1s equivalent to a definition, I have placed his authority as a ſupplement 


to my own, without regard to the chronological order, that is otherwiſe obſerved. _ 


Some words, indeed, ſtand unſupported by any authority, but they are commonly derivative nouns or adverbs, formed | 
from their primitives by regular and conſtant analogy, or names of things ſeldom occurring in books, or words of which 
J ok bk. WE ß tc ba 
I bere is more danger of cenſure from the multiplicity than paucity of examples; authorities will ſometimes ſeem to 
have been accumulated without neceſſity or uſe, and perhaps ſome will be found, which might, without loſs, have been 


omitted. But a work of this kind is not haſtily to be charged with ſuperfluities: thoſe quotations which to careleſs or i 


unſnkilful peruſers appear only to repeat the ſame ſenſe, will often exhibit, to a more accurate examiner, diverſities . 


ſignification, or, at leaſt, afford different ſhades of the ſame meaning: one will ſhew the word applied to perſons, 
another to things; one will expreſs an ill, another a good, and a third a neutral ſenſe; one will prove the expreſſion = 
genuine from an ancient authour; another will ſhew it elegant from a modern: a doubtful authority is corroborated by 


another of more credit; an ambiguous ſentence is aſcertained by a paſſage clear and determinate; the word, how often : 


ſoever repeated, appears with new aſſociates and in different combinations, and every quotation contributes ſomething to 
J ĩ Ag EEE eo Tr ig ps ee. 
When words are uſed equivocally, I receive them in either ſenſe; when they are metaphorical, 1 adopt them in their 
7% —— en nr pm JJ... 8 
I have ſometimes, though rarely, yielded to the temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of ſentiments, by ſhewing how 
one authour copied the thoughts and diction of another: ſuch quotations are indeed little more than repetitions, which 


* 


might juſtly be cenſured, did they not gratify the mind, by affording a kind of intellectual hiſtory. 


The various ſyntactical ſtroctures occuring in the examples have been carefully noted; the licence or negligence witn 


which many words have been hitherto uſed, has made our ſtile capricious and indeterminate; when the different com- 
binations of the ſame word are exhibited together, the preference is readily given to propriety, and I have often endea- 
Vvoured to direct the choice. | | | SO: Se 3 | 


Ihuhus have I laboured to ſettle the orthography, diſplay the analogy, regulate the ſtructures, and aſcertain the 
ſignification of Engliſh words, to perform all the parts of a faithful lexicographer : but I have not always executed 
my own ſcheme, or ſatisfied my own expectations. The work, whatever proofs of diligence and attention it may exhibit, 
is yet capable of many improvements: the orthography which I recommend is ſtill controvertible, the etymology which I 
adopt is uncertain, and perhaps frequently erroneous; the explanations are ſometimes too much contracted, and ſome- 
times too much diffuſed, the ſignifications are diſtinguiſhed rather with ſubtilty chan ſkill, and the attention is haraſſed | 
The 


with unneceſſary minuteneſs. 


"PREFACE: 


The examples are too often injudiciouſly truncated, and perhaps ſometimes, I hope very rarely, alleged in a miſtaken 
ſenſe; for in making this collection I truſted more to memory, than, in a ſtate of diſquiet and embarraſſment, memory 
can contain, and purpoſed to ſupply at the review what was left incomplete in the firſt tranſcription. OD 


Many terms appropriated to particular occupations, though neceſſary and ſignificant, are undoubtedly omitted ; and 


bol the words moſt ſtudiouſly conſidered and exemplified, many ſenſes have efcaped obſervation. # | 
Yet theſe failures, however frequent, may admit extenuation and apology. To have attempted much is always laud- 
able, even when the enterprize is above the ſtrength that undertakes it: to reſt below his own aim is incident to every 


one whoſe fancy is active, and whole views are comprehenſive; nor is any man fatisfied with himſelf becauſe he has done 
much, but becauſe he can conceive little. When firſt I engaged in this work, I reſolved to leave neither words nor 


things unexamined, and pleaſed myſelf with a proſpect of the hours which I ſhould revel away in feaſts of literature, 
the obſcure receſſes of northern learning, which I ſhould enter and ranſack, the treaſures with which I expected every 
| ſearch into thoſe neglected mines to reward my labour, and the triumph with which I ſhould diſplay my acquiſitions to 
mankind. When I had thus enquired into the original of words, I reſolved to ſhow likewiſe my attention to things; to 


ierce deep into every ſcience, to enquire the nature of every ſubſtance of which I inſerted the name, to limit every idea 


We bs a definition ſtrictly logical, and exhibit every production of art or nature in an accurate deſcription, that my book 


might be in place of all other dictionaries whether appellative or technical. But theſe were the dreams of a poet doomed | 
at laſt to wake a lexicographer. I ſoon found that it is too late to look for inſtruments, when the work calls for execu- 


tion, and that whatever abilities I had brought to my taſk, with thoſe I muſt finally perform it. To deliberate when- 


© ever I doubted, to enquire whenever I was ignorant, would have protracted the undertaking without end, and, perhaps, 


- without much improvement; for I did not find by my firſt experiments, that what I had not of my own was eaſily to 
be obtained: I ſaw that one enquiry only gave occaſion to another, that book referred to book, that to ſearch was not 


more incumbrance than aſſiſtance: by this I obtained at leaſt one advantage, that I ſet limits to my work, which 


always to find, and to find was not always to be informed; and that thus to perſue perfection, was, like the firſt inhabi- 5 
tants of Arcadia, to chace the ſun, which, when they had reached the hill where he ſeemed to reſt, was ſtill beheld at the 
ſame diſtance from then. ; 5 ⁵˙Vf gd | e 


I chen contracted my deſign, determining to confide in myſelf, and no longer to ſolicit auxiliaries, which produced 


would in time be finiſhed, though not compleated. 


Deſpondency has never ſo far prevailed as to depreſs me 0 negligence ; ſome faults will at laſt appear to be the 


55 effects of anxious diligence and perſevering activity. The nice and ſubtle ramifications of meaning were not eaſily 


avoided by a mind intent upon accuracy, and convinced of the neceſſity of diſentangling combinarions, and ſeparat- 


ing ſimilitudes. Many of the diſtinctions which to common readers appear uſeleſs and idle, will be found real and 15 


important by men verſed in the ſchool philoſophy, without which no dictionary ever ſhall be accurately compiled, or 


Some ſenſes however there are, which, though not the ſame, are yet fo nearly allied, that they are often con- 
ſäounded. - Moſt men think indiſtinctly, and therefore cannot ſpeak with exactneſs; and conſequently ſome examples 
might be indifferently put to either ſignification: this uncertainty is not to be imputed to me, who do not form, but 
regiſter the language; who do not teach men how they ſhould. think, but relate how they have hitherto expreſſed . 
E200, Cromer ͤ ĩ md dd aw is 
The imperfect ſenſe of ſome examples I lamented, but could not remedy, and hope they will be compenſated by 
innumerable paſſages ſelected with propriety, and preſerved with exactneſs; ſome ſhining with ſparks of imagination, 
„% % IF mm a Oo Co Oe 
The orthography and etymology, though imperfect, are not imperfect for want of care, but becauſe care will not 
always be ſucceſsful, and recollection or information come too late for uſe. CF 
That many terms of art and manufacture are omitted, muſt be frankly acknowledged; but for this defect I may 
boldly allege that it was unavoidable: I could not viſit caverns to learn the miner's language, nor take a voyage 
d 0oð perfect my ſkill in the dialect of navigation, nor viſit the warehouſes of merchants, and ſhops of artificers, to gan 
the names of wares, tools and operations, of which no mention is found in books; what favourable accident, or eaſy 
enquiry brought within my reach, has not been neglected ; but it had been a hopeleſs labour to glean up words, by 


courting living information, and conteſting with the ſullenneſs of one, and the roughneſs of another. 


Io furniſh the academicians della Cruſca with words of this kind, a ſeries of comedies called /a Fiera, or the Fair, | 
was profeſſedly written by Buonaroti; but I had no ſuch aſſiſtant, and therefore was content to want what they muſt. 
have wanted likewiſe, had they not luckily been ſo ſupplied, _ „%%% Ha „ ae. 


Nor are all words which are not found in the vocabulary, to be lamented as omiſſions. Of the laborious and mer- 

cantile part of the people, the diction is in a great meaſure caſual and mutable; many of their terms are formed for 

| - ſome temporary or local convenience, and though current at certain times and places, are in others utterly unknown. 
This fugitive cant, which is always in a ſtate of increaſe or decay, cannot be regarded as any part of the d 
_ terials of a language, and therefore muſt be ſuffered to periſh with other things unworthy of preſervation. _ 


Care will ſometimes betray to the appearance of negligence. He that is catching opportunities which ſeldom : 


occur, will ſuffer thoſe to paſs by unregarded, which he expects hourly to return; he that is ſearching for rare and 


mind, afraid o 


remote things, will neglect thoſe that are obvious and familiar: thus many of the moſt common and curſory words 
have been inſerted with little illuſtration, becauſe in gathering the authorities, I forbore to copy thoſe which I thought 
| likely to occur whenever they were wanted. It is remarkable that, in reviewing my collection, I found the word SEA 
| unexemplified, „„ 3 Es CC „„ 
Thus it happens, that in things difficult there is danger from ignorance, and in things eaſy from confidence; the 
greatneſs, and diſdainful of littleneſs, haſtily withdraws herſelf from painful ſearches, and paſſes with | 


| ſcornful rapidity over taſks not adequate to her powers, ſometimes too ſecure for caution, and again too anxious for 


vigorous effort; ſometimes idle in a plain path, and ſometimes diſtracted in labyrinths, and diſſipated by different 


Allarge work is "difficult becauſe it is large, even though all its parts might ſingly be performed with facility; 
where there are many things to be done, each muſt be allowed its ſhare of time and labour, in the proportion only | 
which it bears to the whole; nor can it be expected, that the ſtones which form the dome of a temple, ſhould be 


intentions. 


ſquared and poliſhed like the diamond of a ring. 


N 


Of the event of this work, for which, having laboured it with ſo much application, I cannot but have ſome degree 


ſign, 
will 


of parental fondneſs, it is natural to form conjectures. Thoſe who haye been perſuaded to think well of my de 


urable ma- 


—— 


'\ 


will require that it ſhould fix our language, and put a ſtop to thoſe alterations which time and chance have hitheiis 


been ſuffered to make in it without oppoſition. With this conſequence I will confeſs that I flattered myſelf for 4 
while; but now begin to fear that I have indulged expectation which neither reaſon nor experience can juſtify. When 
we ſee men grow old and die at a certain time one after anothet, from century to century, we laugh at the elixir thar 


promiſes to prolong life to a thouſand years; and with equal juſtice may the lexicographer be derided, who being able 


to produce no example of a nation that has preſerved their words and phraſes from mutability, ſhall imagine that his 


dictionary can embalm his language, and ſecure it from corruption and decay, that it is in his power to change ſublunary 


nature, or clear the world at once from folly, vanity, and affectation. 


With this hope, however, academies have been inſtituted, to guard the avenues of their languages, to retain fugitives; 
and repulſe intruders; but their vigtlance and activity have hitherto been vain; ſounds are too volatile and ſubtile for 
legal reſtraints; to enchain ſyllables, and to laſh the wind, are equally the undertakings of pride, unwilling ro mea- 
ſure its deſires by its ſtrength. The French language has viſibly changed under the inſpection of the academy; the 
ſtile of Amelot's tranſlation of father Paul is obſerxved by Le Courayer to be un per paſsè; and no Italian will main- _ 


tain, that the diction of any modern writer is not perceptibly different from that of Boccace, Machiavel, or Caro. 
 _ Total and ſudden transformations of a language ſeldom happen; conqueſts and migrations are now very rare: but 
there are other cauſes of change, which, though flow in their operation, and inviſible in their progreſs, are perhaps as 
much ſuperior to human reſiſtance, as the revolutions of the ſky, or intumeſcence of the tide. Eotverce however _ 
_ neceſſary, however lucrative, as it depraves the manners, corrupts the language; they that have frequent intercourſe . 
with ſtrangers, to whom they endeavour to accommodate themſelves, mult in time learn a mingled dialect, like the jar- 
gon which ſerves the traffickers on the Mediterranean and Indian coaſts. This will not always be confined to the ex- 
Change, the warehouſe, or the port, but will be communicated by degrees to other ranks of the people, and be at laſt 
e neon A I ep a prog 


Ihhere are likewiſe internal cauſes equally forcible. The language moſt likely to continue long without alteration, would 
be that of a nation raiſed a little, and bur a little, above barbarity, ſecluded from ſtrangers, and totally employed in pro- 
curing the conveniencies of life ; either without books, or, like ſome of the Mahometan countries, with very few: men 
thus buſied and unlearned, having only ſuch words as common uſe requires, would perhaps long continue to expreſs the 
_ ſame notions by the ſame ſigns. But no ſuch conftancy can be expected in a people poliſhed by arts, and claſſed 


by ſubordination, where one part of the community is ſuſtained and accommodated by the labour of the other. Thoſe | 


who have much leiſure to think, will always be enlarging the ſtock of ideas, and every increaſe of knowledge, whe- 
ther real or fancied, will produce new words, or combinations of words. When the mind is unchained from neceſſity, 
it will range after convenience; when it is left at large in the fields of ſpeculation, it will ſhift opinions; as any cuſtoni 

is diſuſed, the words that expreſſed it muſt periſh with it; as any opinion grows popular, it will innovate ſpeech in the 
ſame proportion as it alters practicſſe. J a oe Cow „„ 


As by the cultivation of various ſciences, a language is amplified, it will be more furniſhed with words deflected 


from their original ſenſe; the geometrician will talk of a courtier's zenith, or the excentrick virtue of a wild hero, and 
the phyſician of ſanguine expectations and phlegmatick delays. Copiouſneſs of ſpecch will give opportunities to ca 
Priclious choice, by which ſome words will be preferred, and others degraded; viciſſitudes of faſhion will enforce the 
_ ule of new, or extend the ſignification of known terms. The tropes of poetry will make hourly encroachments, and 
the metaphorical will become the current ſenſe: pronunciation will be varied by levity or ignorance, and the pen muſt 


at length comply with the tongue; illiterate writers will at one time or other, by publick infatuation, rife into renown, 


who, not knowing the original import of words, will uſe them with colloquial licentiouſneſs, confound diſtinction, and 

forget propriety. As politeneſs increaſes, ſome expreſſions will be conſidered as too groſs and vulear for the delicate, 
\ Others as too formal and ceremonious for the gay and airy; new phraſes are therefore adopted, which muſt, for the ſame 
reaſons, be in time diſmiſſed. Swift, in his petty treatiſe on the Engliſh language, allows that new words muſt ſome- 


times be introduced, but propoſes that none ſhould be ſuffered to become obſolete. But what makes a word obſolete, 


more than general agreement to forbear it? and how ſhall it be continued, when it conveys an offenſive idea, or recalled 
again into the mouths of mankind, when it has once by diſuſe become unfamiliar, and by unfamiliarity unpleaſing? 


There is another cauſe of alteration more prevalent than any other, which yet in the preſent ſtate of the world cannot 


be obviated. A mixture of two languages will produce a third diſtinct from both, and they will always be mixed, where FE 


the chief part of education, and the moſt conſpicuous accompliſhment, is ſkill in ancient or in foreign tongues. He that 


has long cultivated another language, will find its words and combinations croud upon his memory ; and haſte and neg- 
ligence, refinement and affeCtation, will obtrude borrowed terms and exotick expreſſions. no Wo I Sa 


The great peſt of ſpeech is frequency of tranſlation. No book was ever turned from one language into another, with- a 


out imparting ſomething of its native idiom; this is the moſt miſchievous and comprehenſive innovation; ſingle words 

may enter by thouſands, and the fabrick of the tongue continue the ſame, but new phraſeology changes much at once; 
it alters not the ſingle ſtones of the building, but the order of the columns. If an academy ſhould be eſtabliſhed for 
the cultivation of our ſtile, which L who can neuer wiſh to ſce dependance multiplied, hope the ſpirit of Engliſh liberty 
will hinder or deſtroy, let them, inſtead of compiling grammars and dictionaries, endeavour, with all their influence, to 

ſtop the licence of tranſlatours, whoſe idleneſs and ignorance, if it be ſuffered to proceed, will reduce us to babble a diale&t _ 


France. 


If the changes that we fear be thus irreſiſtible, what remains but to acquieſce with ſilence, as in the other inſurmountable 


_ diſtreſſes of humanity? It remains that we retard what we cannot repel, that we palliate what we cannot cure. Lite may 


be lengthened by care, though death cannot be ultimately defeated: tongues, like governments, have a natural tendency ; 


to degeneration ; we have long preſerved our conſtitution, let us make tome ſtruggles for our language. 
In hope of giving longevity to that which its own nature forbids to be immortal, I have devoted this book, the 
labour of years, to the honour of my country, that we may no longer yield the palm of philology to the nations of 
the continent. The chief glory of every people ariſes from its authours: whether I ſhall add any thing by my own 


writings to the reputation of Engliſh literature, muſt be left to time: much of my life has been loſt under the preſſures 


of diſeaſe; much has been trifled away; and much has always been ſpent in proviſion for the day that was paſling over 


me; but I ſhall not think my employment uſeleſs or ignoble, if by my aſſiſtance foreign nations, and diſtant ages, gain 


acceſs to the propagators of knowledge, and underſtand the teachers of truth; if my labours afford light to the repoſi- 


tories of ſcience, and add celebrity to Bacon, to Hooker, to Milton, and to Boyle. ns 
When I am animated by this wiſh, I look with pleaſure on my book, however defective, and deliver it to the world 


with the ſpirit of a man that has endeavoured well. That it will immediately become popular I have not promiſed to my- 


ſelf: a few wild blunders, and riſible abſurdities, from which no work of ſuch multiplicity was ever free, may for : _ | 


P R E F A C E. 


furniſh folly with laughter, and harden ignorance in contempt; but uſeful diligence vill at laſt prevail, and there never 
can be wanting ſome who diſtinguiſh deſert; who will conſider that no dictionary of a living tongue ever can be perfect, 
ſince while it is haſtening to publication, ſome words are budding, and ſome falling away; that a whole life cannot be 
ſpent upon ſyntax and etymology, and that even a whole life would not be ſufficient; that he, whoſe deſign includes 
Whatever language can expreſs, muſt often ſpeak of what he does not underſtand; that a writer will ſometimes be hurried 
by eagerneſs to the end, and ſometimes faint with wearineſs under a taſk, which Scaliger compares to the labours of the 
anvil and the mine; that what is obvious is not always known, and what is known is not always preſent; that ſudden fits 
of inadvertency will ſurprize vigilance, ſlight avocations will ſeduce attention, and caſual eclipſes of the mind will darken 
learning; and that the writer ſhall often in vain trace his memory at the moment of need, for that which yeſterday he knew 
with intuitive readineſs, and which will come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow. OS 
In this work, when it ſhall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much likewiſe is performed; 
and though no book was ever ſpared out of tenderneſs to the authour, and the world is little ſolicitous to know 
| whence proceeded the faults of that which it condemns; yet it may gratify curioſity to inform it, that the Engliſh 
Dictionary was written with little aſſiſtance of the learned, and without any patronage of the great; not in the ſoft ob- 
| ſecurities of retirement, or under the ſhelter of academick bowers, but amidſt inconvenience and diſtraction, in ſick- 
neſs and in ſorrow: and it may repreſs the triumph of malignant criticiſm to obſerve, that if our language is not here fully 
_ diſplayed, I have only failed in an attempt which no human powers have hitherto completed. If the lexicons of an- 
cient tongues, now immutably fixed, and compriſed in a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of ſucceſſive ages, inade- 
; eee and deluſive; if the aggregated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of the Italian academicians, did not 
ſecure them from the cenſure of Beni; if the embodied criticks of France, when fifty years had been ſpent upon their 
work, were obliged to change its ceconomy, and give their ſecond edition another form; I may ſurely be contented 


without the praiſe of perfection, which, if I could obtain, in this gloom of ſolitude, what would it avail me? I have 


pProtracted my work till moſt of thoſe whom I wiſhed to pleaſe have ſunk into the grave, and ſucceſs and miſcarriage are 
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| RHOUGH the Britains or Welſh were the firſt poſſeſſors of this iſland, whoſe names are recorded, and are therefore in civil 
| JK hiftory always conſidered as the predeceſſors of the preſent inhabitants; yet the deduction of the 1 language, from the earlieſt 


titm:es of which we have any knowledge to its preſent ſtate, requires no mention of them : for we have ſo few words, which can, with wa = 


probability, be referred to Britiſh roots, that we juſtly regard the Saxons and Welſh, as nations totally diſtinct. It has been conjeftured, _ 
that when the Saxons ſeized this country, they ſuffered the Britains to live among them in a ſtate of vaſlalage, empnoyed in the culture 
of the ground, and other laborious and ignoble ſervices. But it is ſcarcely poſſible, that a nation, however deprefled, ſhould have been 


mixed in conſiderable numbers with the Saxons without ſome communication of their tongue, and therefore, it may, with great reaſon, 


be imagined, that thoſe, who were not ſheltered in the mountains, periſhed by the ſword. _ a yen gi b 
The whole fabrick and ſcheme of the Engliſh language is Gothick or Teutonick : it is a dialect of that tongue, which prevails over 
all the northern countries of Europe, except thoſe where the Sclavonian is ſpokan. Of theſe languages Dr. Hickes has thus exhibited 
BB= RR RD _MD_@_ rr a . „ 


ANdLO SAXON, Fx Axcick. —_, C1MBRICK, - 
T German. Iflandick, 
3 „ Norwegian, 

Engliſn. _ Swediſh, 


Of the Gothick, the only monument remaining is a copy of the goſpels ſomewhat mutilated, which, from the filver with which the 7 
characters are adorned, is called the filver boot. It is now preſerved at Upſal, and has been twice publiſhed. Whether the diction of 


| this venerable manuſcript be purely Gothick, has been doubted; it ſeems however to exhibit the moſt ancient diale& now to be found of : 


the Teutonick race; and the Saxon, which is the original of the preſent Engliſh, was either derived from it, or both deſcended from ſome : 
„( ²⁵⁰ ² (y t t ro oo 
What was the form of the Saxon language, when, about the year 450, they firſt entered Britain, cannot now be known. They 


ſieem to have been a people without learning, and very probably without an alphabet; their ſpeech, therefore, having been always curſory — 


and extemporaneous, muſt have been artleſs and unconnected, without any modes of tranſition or involution of clauſes; which abrupt- 
neſs and inconnection may be obſerved even in their later writings. This barbarity may be ſuppoſed to have continued during their wars 
with the Britains, which for a time left them no leiſure for ſofter ſtudies ; nor is there any reaſon for ſuppoſing it abated, till the year 570, 
when Auguſtine came from Rome to convert them to Chriſtianity. The Chriſtian religion always implies or produces a certain degree 
of civility and learning; they then became by degrees acquainted with the Roman language, and fo gained, from time to time, ſome 
knowledge and elegance, till in three centuries they had formed a language capable of expreſſing all the ſentiments of a civiliſed people, 
- 8 by king Alfred's paraphraſe or imitation of Boethius, and his ſhort preface, which J have ſelected as the firſt ſpecimen of ancient 


0 A P. u. 


© Cee te be Henan enn D A hoÞ pe 1c pnecca geo luprbeplice pong, 1c pceal nu heopienbe 


| RD upahopon. j miþ he ona cyningum. Rædota and Sallenica pznon 


- f harne. Romane bujug abnæcon. and eall Ixalia nice q; ir berpux bam 


munzurm 1 Sicilia Sam ealonde in anpald zenehron. 4 ba æ ren Pan 


Foney pnecenan cyningum Peodpuc peng xo pam ilcan pice pe uc 
| PRE Amulinga. he pær Lpirren. peah he on bam Appianircan zed- 
Polan Funhpunode. pe zehex Romanum hip pneondycipe. ppa J hi 
mopran heona ealdrihra pynde beon. Ac he pa geha 1 ye le 
Felærre. I pi pnape ʒeendode mid maneʒum mane. ꝓ pæy vo eacan 
_ vþnum unapimedum yplum. Þ he Iohanner bone papan h 
| Da pap rum conpul. J pe heneroha hazaþ. Boertup pæy haren, e 
pay in boccpzprum 5 on ponuld peapum xe puhrprpepra. 95 va ongeat 
ba manrgpealvan ypel be ye cyning Peodnic piþ bam Lnirrenandome 
I pip pam Romanypcum preum dyde. he ba zemunde Bana ebnerya 4 
pana ealdruhra Se hi unden Fam Lapenum hæpdon heona ea dhlapon- 
dum. Pa onzan he pmeagan J leonnzzan on him relpum hu he 5 
nice Gam unnihxpiran cyninge apennan mihxe. 4 on pyhe zeleappulna 
and on nihtpirna anpald xebnungan. dende pa diʒellice zxnenvgeppreu 
do pam Lapepe xo Lonyxanxinopolim. þzp ij: Lneca he ah bun I heona 
Cy neyrrol. fon bam pe Lapene pzp heopa ealdhlapond cynnep. bædon 
hine bær he him to heopa Lnirrendome 5 to heona ealbpthrum ge- 
1 Da ꝙ ongeat pe pzlhneopa cyning Deodruc. Ba her he 
ine gebrun zan on cancenne bæn inne belucan. Da hic Va gelomp 
5 re anpyn Da per on ꝓpa miceIne neananerye becom. pa pzp heppa 
 macle yrðon on hip Mode zedneped. pa hiy Mod æn ppiSop to pam 
ponuld rælbum ungepod pep. 4 he Sa nanne fnopne be innan _ 
| Cancenne ne zemunde. ac he xefeoll nipol of dune on ba plon. I hine 
aſtnebre ꝓpipe unnor. and onmod hine relpne ongan pe pan 5 pup 
Tingende cpæp. ee ee eee e een ; Kee 


ex ofplean. 


yingan. I mid ꝓpi ungenabum pondum xeperran. peah ic geo hpilum 
gecoplice unde. ac 1c nu pepende Fiyciende of zenadna ponda 


mir po. me ablendan pay ungerneopan pohuld rælba. j me ba ponleran 


pa blindne on piy dimme hol. Da beneapodon ælcene lufrbænnerre 


þa Ba ic him zpne berpe . » Ga pendon hi me heona bec xo and 
Top 


me mid ealle fr. >2mgeprean. hon pceolban la mine prend pexxan - 
bær 1c zepzhx mon pzne. hu mzg ye beon gerzl:z pe de on 8am 
zerelþum Supbpuman ne moe: 

D A ic pa Sip leoþ. cpzx'S Boexiur. xzeommende ap ungen hæpde. 
Va com Sæn gan in zo me heopencund pirdom. q þ eee 
Mod mid hi pondum xexnerre. 4 ban. cpzþ. Pu ne eat bu e mon 
be on minne pcole pæne aped q zelzped. Xe hponon punde pu mid 
birrum populd popgum pup ypibe e rpenced. burton ic pat q pu 


æpyr Bana pæpna to hnaþe porte n Se 1c be æn pealve. Da clipode | 


re hirdom j cpzþ. Lepra nu apingede populd yoga op miney þegze- 
ner Move. ponbam xe rind ba mepran pceaþan. Lærab hine err 
hpeonpan ⁊o min um lanum. Da eode e hirdom nean. cpxþ Boetiup. 
min um hne opriendan e bohre. 1 hiz ppa mopolil hpær hpega upa- 
nærde. adniʒde ha minenep Mode eagan. and hi pnan bliþum pondum. 
hpæ ben hir oncneope hi poprenmodon, mid Bam be Ba Þ Mod pb 
be ende. da zecneop hit pipe ee hip agne modon. pæy ye 
hirdom pe hir lange zn tyde 1 Iznde. ac h ongeat hir lane pibe 
roronenne 1 I tobnocenne mid dyriʒna hondum. 7 hine ba pnan 
hu Þ zepunde. Da andryynde ye pirdom him JT de. Þ hip zinznan 
hæpdon hine pa tozonenne. þzn bæn bi zeohhodon Þ hi hine eallne 
habban pceoldon. ac hi 18 monie ald dy riß on bæne ponrnu- 
punga. 54 on pam gilpe buxan heona hyelc ex xo hyne bore ge cinne:- 


This may perhaps be conſidered as a ſpecimen of the Saxon in its higheſt ſtate of purity, for here are ſcarcely any words borrowed 


from the Roman dialects 


oe 


= 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Of the following verſion of the goſpels the age is not certainly known, but it was probably written between the time of Alfred and 
that of the Norman conqueſt, and therefore may properly be inſerted here. 


Tranſlations ſeldom afford juſt ſpecimens of a language, and leaſt of all 


thoſe in which a ſcrupulous and verbal interpretation is 


endeavoured, becauſe they retain the phraſeology and ſtructure of the original tongue; yet they have often this convenience, that the 
fame book, being tranſlated in different ages, affords opportunity of marking the gradations gf change, and bringing one age into com- 


pariſon with another. 


For this purpoſe Thave placed the Saxon verſion and that of Wicklife, written 5 85 the year * in oppo- 


ſite columns; becauſe the convenience of eaſy collation ſeems Ks than that of regular chronology. 


1 en Capi; 


Fes DGN pe prrodlice manega pohron pana pinga pace ge- 


ende byndan pe on up a Fur. 
2 Spa up berzhrun pa Ve 


hic of Fs: zepapon. . and þane 
yppzce penap penon. 


3 Me xeþpuhre [op- 885 nom rnuma] zeonnlice eallum. Lis] 


endebyndneyye ppuran de. pu de pelupra Theophilup. 


4 Det pu 2 Fes ponda 8 of pam Ve bu 8e 


Izped eant: · 

5 On- penodey vazum Iudea cyninczep. pær fs um yacend on na- 
man Zachanap. of Abian tune. 1 Wy piꝑ pep op ahoneyr dohrnum. 
and hyne nama pæy Elizabech: 

6 S0 lice hiq pænon buru fiene beponan Love. gange nde on 
eallum hip bebodum 4 puhepipneppum bucran ppohre: + 


7 Ind his nægdon nan beann. ponpam Te Slizabetch pep. un- 


behende. J hy on hyna dagum butu pon ð-eodun:- 
8 S0 lice pæy de ponden ba Zachapiar hyp racendhadey bneac on 
hip ge pfuxle ende byndne ye bepohan Bode. 


pnunge pecre. Sa he on Lodey tempel eode. 
runan: : 


II Da arypve him Djubrnep ene Næande nde on hey peoroder 
Fhbrdnan healpe. 


12 Da pe and Zachapiar zedneped 5 zepeonde, 3 him ge on- 


hpeap: - 
- 13 Pa cpæð re engel him vo. 


pu nemyt hy naman Johanner. 


nednep ye qe paquia ð: . 
15 50 fee he by ð mezne beponan Dpilivac; and he 1 ne nc pin 


ne beon. 4 he bið gefyllev on haligum Larre. ponnie 5 or hip modon 


inno de. 


16 Ind maneca Irpabela beapna he dein xo Djukene byna 5 


+ Gove. 


17 Nnd he IS roponan him on Zapre 14 Shar mihxe. 3 he | 


| Fievena heopran zo hyna beapnum zecypne. 4 unge le ap Fulle xo 
. Sleaprcype. Dmhene N Fe Beceanpian: . = 


18 Pa c 
nu eald. and min pip on hyne dagum pon deode: · 


: Pew Lode. and ie eom apend BY * Trrecant 1 þe þy bodian. NE 
20 nd nu a þu br hag 
beoð on hyna timan Sepyllede:- 


he on pam cemple læt pep ::+ 


hy m. J dumb punhpuneve : - 


23 Da per e ponde n þa hip penunga date Sepyllede pænon. he LE 


| Fenoe do hip hure: 


bel bedizlude hig pix monpay. J cpeÞ. 
235 SodSlice me Djuhren ʒedyde pup. on pam bazum þe he Se 'eah 
minne hopp bezpux mannum apyppan : + 


Dyihrne on Lalilea ceapepe. bæne nama pzy Nazanech. 


27 To bepeddudne Femnan anum pene. Y nama þzp lorep. of 


Dauiſdey hupe. I pzne pot nama pzp Maja: 
228 Pa cpæð 1 ene 


| Drakzen mid he. Zu eant eblexy ud on pifum :; - 


29 ha ae heo on hir Tpnæce ze dne ed. and pohre hpzr reo 


ne xinꝝ pæne:· 


30 Da cy ð re engel. Ne andned þu Be Maja. yoSlice pu pe 
mid Bode xzemerrepe, 


hip naman Þzlend ge nemneyx. 


32 be bid mane. q þ 1 bagel runu genemned. and him rſs | 


Djuhzen Lod hiy ꝓæden Dauidep perl. 


33 Ind he ucpad on eenepre on Iacobep hure. J hip pace ende 
ne bið:· 


34 Da cpæð Maria TO ham ende. hu Fepynð pi. Fopþam ie pene 


— Oncnape: 


35 Da andypanode hyne re engel. Se halga Lat on þe becymð. 4 


pe heahpran mihr R openhyceadað. and Forum J halige pe of pe . 


acenned bið. bið Bode punu ene mned. 


36 Ind nu. Slizaberh bin mage runu on PO zwe 8 and 


pe y mona ð ir hyne yd. reo 17 unbenende zenemned. 
37 Fonþam nip zlc pond mid Lode unmihxelic : 


38 Pa cpæð Mama. pen i» Dpihrney pinen. xepunSe me zpren 


pbinum ponde : - Ind pe engel hyne pnam-gepar : 


39 So ðlice on pam dagum apap SOR J pende on muneland mid 
opyxe. on Iuderpcne ceaprpe, 


40 J eode inc achaniar 85 1 Sperre N 


41 Da 


10 Eall penod pep polcep pep ure zebiwdende « on here offrunze : 


SY Ne ondnætꝰ pu e Zachapiar. 5 
ponbam pin ben iy gehyned. J bin pr Slizaberh. he ſvunu cend. 4 


e joye in his natyvyte. 


ingangende. Pal pep þu mid zjpe Zepylled. 5 


L UK, Eu * 


N the FRE of Eroude ks of Judee t ther was a a prefl Zichrye by 
name: of the ſort of Abia, and his wyf was of the doughtris of 
Aaron: and hir name was Elizabeth. 

2 An bothe weren juſte bifore God: goynge in alle the maunde- 
mentis and juſtifyingis of the Lord withouten playnt. 

3 And thei hadden no child, for Elizabeth was bareyn and bothe 


weren of greet age in her dayes. 


4 And it bifel that whanne Zacarye ſchould do the office of preſt- 7 


| hod in the ordir of his courſe to fore God. 
9 Epren ze punan pæy pacenvhovep hlorep. he eove I he by op- 5 


5 Aftir the cuſtom of the preſthod, he wente forth by lot and en- 


tride into the temple to encenſen. 


6 And at the multitude of the puple: was without forth and preyede 5 


in the our of encenſying. 


7 And an aungel of the Lord apperide to him: and flood on the - 


bis half of the auter of encenſe, 


8 And Lacarye ſey nge Was afrayed: and drede fel upon . 5 


9 And the aungel ſayde to him, Zacarye drede thou not: for thy 
preier is herd, and Elizabeth thi wif (chal bere to thee a ſone: and | 


| his name ſchal be clepid Jon. 
14 1 he by ð pe co gepean 1 co burre. I meinega on wr acen- 5 


1 And joye and gladyng ſchal be t to thee: and manye ſchulen | 

11 For he ſchal be great difire the Lord: aid he ſchal not drinke 
wyn ne ſydyr, and he ſchal be fulfild with the holy goſt yit of his 
modir wombe. 


12 And he ſchal converte manye of the children of Iſrael to her | 
Lord God. 


13 And he ſchal go bifore i in the foiryie and vertu of Holyes 0d 
he ſchal turne the hertis of the fadris to the ſonis, and men out of 


beleeve: to the prudence: of juſt men, to make redy a perfyt puple to 
| the Lord. | 
4&8 Zachapiay co pam engele. ppanun par 10 yr. ic com | 


14 And Zap ſeyde to the aungel: whereof ſchal * vyte this! 8. 


= > for Yamold: and my wyf hath gone fer in hir dayes, 
19 Da andypanode him pe engel. Iceom Label. ic pe bn be. : 


15 And the aungel anſwerde and ſeyde to him, fer Y am Gabriel 


5 chat ſtonde nygh bifore God, and Y am ſent to thee to ſpeke and to =; 


; evangeliſe to thee theſe thingis, and lo thou ſchalt be doumbe. 
ER 4 pu pe can ne nul os bane dag | 


> 5 par ping ce pun xa 2 N. fonþam bu minum popdum ne e ly Ede c. pa 


16 And thou ſchalt not mowe ſpeke, til into the day in which theſe 
thingis ſchulen be don, for thou haſt not beleved to my wordis, whiche 


ſcchulen be fulfild in her tyme. 
21 And Þ pole pap Zachapuam Se- anbidigende. and punbnobon $. 


17 And the puple was abidynge Zacarye: and thei wondri 4 that 


he taryede in the temple. 
| 22 Da he uz-eode ne mihre he him to- -pppecan. 4 hiz oneneopon 85 
P he on pam temples ume Serihe e . 1 he FT bieniende that he hadde ſeyn a viſioun in the temple, and he bekenide to hem: 


18 And he gede out and myghte not ſpeke t to hem: and thei knewen 


and he dwellide ſtille doumde. | 
19 Andit was don whanne zihe dayes of his office weren fulfillid: 


he wente into his hous. _ 8 
24 Sodlice æprxen bazum Elizabeth hay pip ge. eaenode. and beo 20 And aftir theſe dayes Elizabeth his wif conſeyyede a hidde 5 


hir fyve monethis and ſeyde. 


21 For ſo the Lord dide to me in the dayes 3 in whiche he biheld to 5 


take awey my reprof among men. 
286 So d lice on bam pyxran monde pp ayend Labjuel pe engel F pam 


22 But in the ſixte monethe the aungel Gabriel was ſent from God: 
into a cytee of Galilee whos name was Nazareth, 


23 To a maydun weddid to a wan; whos name was Joſeph of the : 
hous of Dauith, and the name of the maydun was Marye. 


24 And the aungel entride to hir, and ſayde, heil full of grace the 8 


Lord be with thee: bleſſid be thou among wymmen. 


25 And whanne ſche hadde herd: ſche was troublid in his word, e 
and thoughte what manner ſalutacioun this was. 


26 And the aungel ſeid to hir, ne drede not thou Marye: for thou . > 


| haſt foundeu grace anentis God. 
31 SoVSlice nu. bu on ache: x8-2acnaſe. and runu cenyx. 8 


27 Lo thou ſchalt conſeyve in W and ſchalt bere a fone: and 6 
thou ſchalt clepe his name Jheſus. | 


28 This ſhall be gret: and he ſchal be clepid the ſone of hichele, : 


and the Lord God ſchal geve to him the ſeete of Davith his fadir. 


29 And he ſchal regne in the hous of Jacob withouten ende, and | 
of his rewme ſchal be noon ende. 


30 And Marye ſeyde to the aungel, on what maner ſchal this thing 


| be done? for Y knowe not man. 


31 And the aungel anſwerde and ſeyde to nir, the holy Goſt ſcha 
come fro above into thee: and the vertu of the higheſte ſchal ouer 
ſchadowe thee: and therfore that holy thing that ſchal be borun of 
thee: ſchal be clepide the ſone of God. 

32 And to Elizabeth thi coſyn, and ſche alſo hath conſeyved a 
ſone in hir eelde, and this monethe i is the ſixte to hir that i is clepid 
bareyn. 

33 For every word ſchal not be impoſſyble anentis God. 8 

34 And Marye ſeide to the hond maydun of the Lord: be it doon 


to me aftir thi word; and the aungel departide fro hir. 


35 And Marye roos up in tho dayes and wente with haſte i into the 
mountayne: into a citee of Judee. 


: 36 And ſche entride into the hous of Zacarye and grette Eliza. 
et a | 


37 And 


pd pe pe Fram 


which it would be very difficult, perhaps tipo 


their contemporaries. 


FUE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


41 Da pep gepopben. þa Elizaberh ahbe irain Fneringe. "I 
epaznude Þ cild on hyne innoBe. and pa peap's Shzaberh haligum 
£75 zepylled. 
42 J heo clypobe mycelne rrepne. and cpæð. Pu eapx berpux 
pipum ʒeblexyud. and zeblezpud i pine inno de p fam. 
43 Ihpanun iy me p. 5 miner Pjuhenep modo co me cume: : 


44 Sona ppa pinne qneringe prexn on minum eanum $eporien 
1. þa * ude [in Flædnipe] min cild on minum innope. 
2 nd bene eane pu pe gee YFdeſt: þ pulpne mede ynx þa 
pihzne gerede pynd: 
46 Da cp#%S Mana. Min papel Sanyes Dynihxe n. 
47 4 min ayr geblirrude on Lode minum Pælende, 
48 Fonham pe he zepeah hip pine ne ead-· modneyye. ꝓoðlice heonun- 
pon ð me eadiqꝭe pecgad ealle cneone 


49 Fonpbam pe me mycele ping d vibe 7 re Be mubrig r. 1 hy nama 
1 hah 
jd 50 T hir mild beorcner oF ene one fe on ene one re hine on- 


dnadendum:: 


981 ponhre mæqne on hir eapiine. he ro · delde pa open- -moban 
on mode hypa heonran. 
52 pe apeanp pa pucan op rexle. and pa ead-moban upahop. 


53 Pin grigende he mid . ve Fylde. 1 open - mede ide le ; 
pohlex. 


54 be apeng Iſpabel hir enthr. 4 xzemunde biy mild heonzneppe. 


55 Spa he Tpnzc to upum Fedenum. Abnahame and hir rde 


on a peopuld:;- 


506 80 Flice Mania punube mid hyne ryplce pry mon Fay. J8epende 8 
bs bs co hype hupe: - 


57 Da pzp gzexylled enzaberhe cenminð.· rid. and heo runu ce nde. 
58 J hype nehchebupap 4 hyne cuSan $ xehynbon. Dyihxen u 


| mild he one fe mid hype mænyude 5 hiʒ mid hyne blirrfodon:: 
59 Da on pam ehreo an dæze hi comon Þ cal ymbp niVan. and 
nemdon hine hip pzden naman Zachamiam:s _ | 
600 Da andy panode hir modop. Ne re rover. ac he brd lohannep 


ze nem ned: · 


61 Pa cpædon hi co hy ne. Nur nan on hinne mægde pyrrum naman | 


ZENEmned: + 


62 Da beheben h. To hip paber. bpær he polde hjne genem- 


nedne beon: 
63 pa pnad he gebedenum. pex- brebe. lokanner 5 hir Dama .. 
Da pundnodon hyg calle: - 


ealle Iudea munx- land pznon par popd gepidmænrode. 


him: ; 


67 Rnd Zachajuay hip x#den pær mid halegum Layre zepflled. 


+ he pizezode and cpæ ð. | 
68 Leblzepud py Dpuhren Irnahela Lod. ponbam þe he Seneorude. 
| 1 hip polcey alzpedneppe dyde. 


9 And he * hele honn anænde on Daulder hure bir embrep. 


71 9 


pon. 


7 5 On halznerpe beponan him eallum ohum pagüm⸗ 


he 0% Ind pu cnapa bige pe hebpean preega zenemned, 15 XETE : 
- beer Dnthrney anryne. hip pe gar geanpian. 


77 To rFllene hir Folee hele geprt on hy na Nynna ronxipnerxe. 


UNE pex co ZENECCENNE on Nbve pe: 


74 Deæt pe buran EXE, of une Feonen panda alyrede. bim Nahen. 7 


the hond of our enemyes ſerve to him, 


37 And! it was FER as Elizabeth herde the ſalutacioun of Maiye 
the young childe in hir wombe gladide, and Elizabeth was fulfild 
with the holy Goſt. 

38 And cryede with a gret voice and ſeyde, bleſſid be thou among 
wymmen and bleſſid he the fruyt of thy wombe. 

39 And wherot is this thing to me, that the modir of my Lord 
come to me? 

40 For lo as the vois of thi ſolutacioun was maad in myn eeris : 
che yong child gladide in joye in my wombe, _ | 
41 And bleſſid be thou that haſt beleeved : for thilke thingis tha: 
ben ſeid of the Lord to thee ſchulen be parfytly don. 

42 And Marye ſeyde, my ſoul magnifieth the Lord. 

43 And my ſpiryt hath gladid in God myn helthe. 

44 For he hach behulcen the mekeneſſe of his handmayden: fot 
lo for this alle generatiouns ſehulen ſeye that I am bleflid. | 

45 For he that is mighti Hath don to me grete thingis, and his 


name is holy. 


5 45 And his merſy is fro kyndredei into kyndredis to men that dreden 
im. 


47 He made myght in his arm, he ſcateride proude men with the 


| thoughre of his herte. 


48 Heſette doun myghty men fro ſeete and enhaunſide meke men. 

49 He hath fulfillid hungry men with goodi-, and he has left riche 
men voide. | | 

5d He havynge mynde of Wi mercy took up Iſrael his child, 

51 As he hath ſpokun to oure fadris, to Abr an, and to his ſeed 
into worldis. | 


52 And Marye dwellide with hir as it were thre monethis and : 


e agen into his hous. 


53 But the tyme of beringe child was s Fulk1lid to Elizabeth, and 
ſche bar a ſon. _ | 
54 And the neyghbouris and eoſyni of hir Benden that the Lord 
hadde magnyfied his mercy wich hir, and thei thankiden him. : 

55 And it was doon in the eightithe day thei camen to circumſide 
the child, and thei clepiden him Zacarye by the name of his fadir. _ 

56 And his modir anſweride ang ſeide, andy but he fchal be 
| clepid Jon. . 

57 And thei ſeiden to hir, for no man is in thi kyarede that is 


clepid this name. 


58 And thei bikenyden to his fadir, what he wolde that he were 7 


elepid. 0 
os And he axinge a poyntel wroot ſeiynge, Jon Is Als name, ia SE 
| alle men wondriden. jy 
56 Da peand ona hir! muð 7 hir cunge Se. openod. 4 he rphæc. 
Dpihren blexyiʒende: 
6 Da peanð ee eponden open ealle hyna nehchebunay. and open : 


60 And annoon his mouth was openyd and his tunge, and he ſpak 
and bleflide God. 


61 And drede was maad on all hir acighbouris; and all the wordis 


weren pupliſchid on alle the mounteynes of Judee. 
66 Jealle pa Se hie zehynbon. on hyna heopran rerxun 4 cpadon. 


8 youre? Vu hpzrc byes her caps. yrcodlice Dnihrer hand px mid. 


62 And alle men that herden puttiden in her herte, and: ſeiden 
what manner child ſcal this be, for the hond of the Lord was with 5 
him. ; 

63 And Zacarye bis fadir was falfillid with the holy oft, and 
profeciede and lerde, Fog 

64 Blefſid be the Lord God of Iſrael, For he has viſitid and maad a 


redempcioun of his puple. 2 
565 And he has rered to us an horn of helthe i in the 5005 of Pauith | 
his child. 
70 Es be rppzc puph hir belege þizezena mus. ba de oF 
__ ponldep py. de rppzcon. _ 7 
DONS e alypde up f unum peondum. and oF ealna pana banda 
| pe ur haredon. 
72 Wild-heoprneyryre =o pincenne mid unum pabepum. - zemunan + 
: hip halegaa cy SnepTe.. 
73 Þyne wy T0 ryllenne Vene ad pe he unum reden Abnahame . 


66 As he ſpak by the mouth of hiſe holy prophetis that \ weren fro a 


the world. 


67 Helth fro oure enemyes, and fro the hond of alle men «tha 


| hatidon I... 


68 To do merſy with, oure fadris, and to have mynde of his holy 


__ teſtament. 


bg The grete ooth that be ſwoor to Abraham our fadir, | 
70 To geve . to us, that we icant drede delyreied from 


71 In holyneſſe and rightwiſneſſe beſore him, in 1 all our dayes. = 
72 And thou child ſchalt be clepid the profete of the higheſte, for 


| thou ſchalt go before the face of the Lord to meke redy hiſe weyes. 


73 To geve ſcience of heelth to his puple into remifioun of her 


: ſynnes- |; 

55 Dunh innoSap une y Loder mild-heopznep ye. on pam he ur | 
Sebeorode oF e ayrdæle up pringende. 
79 Onlyhran pam be on pypepum Jon deader peeade read. 5 


74 By the 1 of the merſy of oure God, in the which be. 


ſpringyng up fro on high hath vilited us. 


75 To geve light to them that ſitten in derkneſſis, and in ſchadowe M ; 


deeth, to dreſſe oure feet into the weye of pees; 
89 dobvlice ye cnapa peox. I pxp on Jay xe Feepanzod. I per on 
5 peJtenum 0H pone Dxg Wy Ape ney rum on Mabel: 5 


76 And the childe wexide, and was confortid in ſpiryt, and was in a 


| | deſert placis till to the day of his ſche wing to Virael. 


Of the Sen poetry ſome ſpecimen i is meant . our r ignorance of the "EMC I their metre and the quantities of their ſyllables, 1 
I 


to recover, e excludes us from that pleaſure which the old bards undoubtedly gave to 


The firtt poctry of the Saxons was without 1 and conſequently muſt have depended upon the quantity of their ſyllables: but ey 5 


began in time to imitate their neighbours, and cloſe their verſes with correſpondent tounds. 


"Phe two paſlages which have elected, contain apparently the rudiments of o Gur 7 preſent hrick meaſures, and the writers may be juſtly 


| conlidcred as the . anceſtors of the Engliſh poets, 


pe mai bim one adreden, | 
Dar he Sanne one bidde ne mugen, 
Von / bihimpe & tome. 1 
he iy pip bie and bote | | 7 
And ber b1uonen dome; | | 
Vea com on Siy mideland 
Dunð dep depler onde, 
And peane aud popge aa Irpine, 
On re and on londe. 
Ie am elden Dan ne 1c per, 
A pintne q e alone. | 
1c ealoi mor danne ic dede, 
M1 paz oxhte co Li mone. 


Se þ line yelue uongex, 
Von piue obe uon cbilde. 

pe pal comen on evele preve, 
Bure god him bi milde. | 

Nie hopie piꝑ ro hine pepe, 

Ne pe ne to hip piue. , 
Bi pen him pelue euhich man, 

Dan pile he bie ð aliue. 

Suhich man mid Þ he haue d, 
Mai bexxen he uepiche. | 
Se De leppe J p< de moge, 

Bene aiden iliche. | | 
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naar the time to which it relates. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


pe uene and enSe he ouepfies, 
Þip exhen brd pulbpuhe. 
Sunne J moſſe J alle rceyne 
Bie 8 Giepene on hip lihxe. 
pe pot hyper de nche ð and hpet 
Alle quike pihxe. 
Ni no louend ꝓpich iy Fiyx, 
Ne no king ppich ir drihre. 
peuene Jene J all dar ir, 
Biloke n iy on hip honde. 
pe ved al Þ hip pille iy, 
On yea and ec on londe. 
pe iy ond albuten onde, 
Ind ende alburen ende. 
pe one iy euge on eche rede, 
Wende pen Du pende. | 
pe i buuen up and bine den, 
Biuogen and ec bihind. 
de man Þ zodep pille de &, 
Pie mai hine ahpan uinde. 
Eche pune he hen, 
Ind por eche deve. 
pe Guph p1gd echep 18anc, 
Wai hpar pel up to ede. 
| de man ne une nele don od, 
Ne ne une od lip leden. io 
En bed J dom come to hip due, 
Pe mai him pope adneden..- _. 
pPunsen J Supe here q chele, 
. EcSe and all unhelde. _ . 
Puh de ð com on Sip mide land, 
Ind o den unifelðd e. 
Ne mai non hepre hir 1þenche, 
Ne no unge welle 
pu muche le pinum and hu vele, 
Bie ð inne helle. | 5 
Louie Bod mid une hie pre. 
Ind mid all une mihre. 
Ind une emcuprene ꝓpo ur rely, 
Spo ur lee ð dpihrce. 5 


dume den habbe ð leyye meng ðe, 

Ind pume den habbe ð moge. 

Ech epren Fan ꝙ he deve, 

Spren q he ppanc one. 

Ne — Sen bu 19 ne pin, 

Ne open kenne exe. 

Lrod one el bi echey lip, 

Ind bliyce and eche here. 

Ne yal dap bi pcere ne ꝓchud, 

Ne ponldey pele none. 

Ac pi mengþe q men up biharz, 

All fall ben god one. = 

Ne mai no mepgzþe bi ꝓpo muchel, 
_ 'Spo iy oder 1p1hde, | 
Pi ip poþ pune and bpihe, 
And dar bure nihte. 
Dep. ix pele bure pane, 
Ind pepre buten iypinche. 
de Þ mai and nele deden come, 
done hit rel uondenche. 
Den iy blipxce buten pee, 
Ind lip buen dea de. 7 
Her eune pullen punie Sen, | 
BliSe hi bieþ and ea de. 5 
Hen ir e uge pe buten elde, 
Ind elde buren unhelbe. 
Ni den ponze ne ron non, 
Ne non umyerde. 3 

Pen me pel dyihren iyen, 

Spo ape he iy mid ipipye. 

Pe one mai and yel al bien, 

75 * wh manney blirce. 

Io vane bliyce up bung 808, 
Der puxed buten ende. : 
anne he une paula unbinx, 

Ox hebamhice bens. LE 

Dur eue up lede ppich bp, 
Ind habbe ppichne ende. | 
Der pe morten Viden cumen, 
anne pe henne pende. 


About the year 11 50, the Saxon began to take a form in which the beginning of the preſent Engliſh may be plainly diſcovered; | 


his change ſeems not to have. been the effect of the Norman conqueſt, for very few French words are found to have been introduced 
in the firſt hundred years after it; the language muſt therefore have been altered by cauſes like thoſe which, notwithſtanding the care of 


writers and ſocietics inſtituted to obviate them, are even now daily making innovations in every living language. I have exhibited a 


ſpecimen of the language of this age from 


Pi ene pon pe king Scephne open px to Nopmandi. J pen per 
unden- pausen. pop di ꝙ hi penden ꝙ he yculde ben alpuic alye pe com 
Pep. J pon he hadde er 1 cnhepoh. ac he to deld c J ycatened 
© xyorhce. Micel hadde Hen king zadened gold J pyluep. and na 80d 
ne bide me pon hip paule pan op. Pa pe king Szephne to Engla-. 
land com pa macod he hip gadeping az Oxene-popd. J ban he nam 
be biycop Rogen op Senep-beni. 1 Xlexandep biycop of Lincoln. q 
de Lancelep Rogen hipe neuep. 4 didezlle in ppuypun. dil hi japen up 
hene caprlep. Da pe puikep undengæron Þ he milde man pay 4 
popre 3 30d. 4 na jujripe ne dive. pa diden hi alle punden. pi hadden 

him manped maked and adep fruonen. ac hi nan zneude ne heolden. 


alle he pænon pon-pponen. 5 hene tneoSep pon- lonen. pon æuhic nice 


man hip capezlep makeve and axznep him heolden. and pylden pe 


land pull op capzlep. pi puencren purde be ppecce men op pe land 
mid caprel-peoncep. pa pe captzlep panen maked. pa pylden hi mid 


deoulep and yuele men. Pa namen hi þa men pe hi penden Þ am go 


hepden. bade be nihxey and be dziep. capl-men ꝗ pimmen. and diden 
heom in ppipun epren Sold and pyluen.. J pined heom un-xellendlice 
pining. pon ne pænen næune nan mantyno ppa pined alpe hi pænon. 


Oe henged up bi pe pet and pmoked heom mid pul pmoke. me 
hengzed bi be pumbey. Oden bi pe hened. J hengen bhyntzey on hep 
per. Me dide cnorted penengep abuxon hene hæued. J uu) Sen co 
P ix xxde do þ hennep. Þ1 doen heom in quancenne pan nadpep q| 
Fnake I padep pxnon inne. I dnapen heom ppa. Sume hididen in 


enucet hup. Þ iy in an ceyte Þ pay ꝓcopx 5 napeu. J un- dep. I dide 


 pexppe pranep pen inne. 4 phengde be man þzp inne. þ hi bnæcon 


alle pe limep. In mam op pe capelep pænon lop 1 ani. 5 phapon pap hah mapeyp, 4 to munekey him namen. 4 bebſyped him heglice. 


in Se mynprfpe. 4 he maker pup une Dpihdin pundenhce and mani | 
_ Felblce mmaclep. I haxxe hep. Willelm +. FVV 


pachenzexepy ꝙ cha oven þne men hadden onch to bænon onne. 5 


par ppa maced ꝙ ir peyened to an beom. J diden an pexpp men 

abuzon pa manney ppoce 4 hip haly. þ he ne mihxe nopideppandep. ene 
Ficxen. ne hen. ne plepen, oc bæpon al Þ men. Mam pupen hidpapen 
mid hungen. ] ne canne. I ne mai xellen alle pepundep. ne alle be pinep 


5 hi diden pnecce men on ip land. 4 5 lapzede pa x1x. pinene pile 
Scephne pay king. Kune pay uuehpe and uuehye. Þ1 Izbengeilbey 
on pe Tunep æupeu pile. J clepeden iz xenpepie. ba pe ppecce men ne 
havden nan nope To xluen. pa hæueden hi and bnendon alle be tzunep. 
J pel pu mihzep panen all adæi pane peuldepe pu neue pinden man 
in Tune frezende. ne land ted, Da pay conn dæne. 4 plec. I cepe. 
1 buzepe. pon nan ne pzp o pe land. Whecce men peunuen op hungæn. 


ume jeden on wimep pe papen ꝓum pile pice men. pum plugen ut op 


ande. Wey næuge get mage pneccehed on land. ne næupe heðen men 
penpe ne diden pan hi diden. pon ouen pidon ne pon - banen hi nou'Sep 
once, ne cincenend. oc nam al pe xod + pan inne pay. J bnenden 
den be cynce q alcexgzdene. Ne hi ne pon · banen bircopep land. ne 
Abbotep. ne pneopTep. ac hæueden munecep, 3 clenekep. I æupic 
man oden Fe ouch mehre. Pi Tpa men oden ppe coman judend xo an 
Tun. al pe gunycipe plugen pon heom, penden Þ hi pænon peuenep. 
De hiycopep I lenco men heom cuppede une. oc pap heom nah 


illelm Ænce-biycop of 


J bepxrze him 4 hir bnoðen Willelm de R.. 


the year 1135 to 1140 of the Saxon chronicle, of which the latter part was apparently written 


A 


pay op. yon bi pzpon all pon: conrad J Fen- Tucnen 4poplopen, Wap | 


ye me gulede. pe en ðe ne ban nan copn. pon. pe land pap all pon-don 


mid puilce dxdep. 4 hi peden openlice Þ Lupe plep. 4 hip halechen. | 


Suile q mane panne pe cunnen pin. pe polenden x1x, pinzne pon une 


Finnep. On al pp yuele xime heold Maprin abbot hip abboerhice xx. 
pinxen. q halp en. J viii. dxip. mid micel ruinc. 4 pand be mu- 


nekep. 4 te zeprep al Þ heom behoued. J heold mycel caprted in Te 
che hup. and pod pe ðene pnohre on pe cince 4 perre pan to landep q 
_ penrtep... I xobed c puySe and læt c pepen. and bnohrte heom into be 


nepæ mynpene on p. Perner mæyye- dæi mid micel puptpcape. Þ par 


anno ab incapnazione Dom. M Rx. a combuptione loci xx111. And 


he pon co Rome q þzp pzp pæl unden-pangen pnam pe Pape Eugeme. 
I beet thane ppuuileziep. an of alle pelandep of. pabboz-juce. an 
oðen of pe landey pe lien zo pe cince-pican. J Sg heleng moprehuen. _ 
alre he minx xo don of pe hopdep.pycan. Ind he begæt in landep 5 
juce men hepden mid penengþe.. ox Willelm Maldur pe heold Roging- 
ham pe caprel he pan Lotingham 1 Syrun. 5 of Pugo of Walxuile 


he pan Þypelingb. J Scanepig. 5 Lx. pot. o Xlbepingle æle ZXN. 
Ind he makede manie munekep. I planxede pinzpd. J makede manie 

peonkep. I pende pe tun bertene pan iT n pæy. and pæy god munec 

J ob man. 5 pon di hi luueden od and gode men. Nu pe pillen pxxen 
yum del pat belamp on Szephne kingep dime. On hip dime pe Judeur 


ox Non - pic bohxon an Lniyten cild beponen Eptpen, and pꝛneden him 
alle pe ilce pining Þ une Dpthten pap pined. and on lang-phidæi him 
on pode hengen pop une Dpihrney luue. 4 pySen byzueden him. 

Wenden J pculde ben pon-hol?n. oc upe Dpihrin arypede he 


On pi zen com Dauid king op Scotland mid onmexe pænd to py 7% 
land polde pinnan þip land. J him com togenep Willelm eopl op KI 


baman pe pe king adde bereht Euon-pic. ꝗ to oden æuez men mid peu. 
men J fuhrzen pid heom. J plemden pe king ax xe prandand. 4 plogen 


yurde micel of hip gene- TOLD! | 
On pig Sen polde pe king Scephne recen Rodbert eopl op Elou- 
cexene. þe kinger pune Penex'. ac he ne mihre pon he panx c pan. 


Da epzen hi þe lengren pepreneve pe punne I te der abuxon nonxid 
Sxxjep. pa men eren Þ me lihrxede candley do azen bi. q Þ par x11t, 


kt. Appul. pznon men Live oppundned. Den epzep popd-peonde 
ancpan-bynig. I te king makede Teobald 

ZEnce-bipcop. be pap abbot in pe Bec. Pen epren pæx purde micel 
uuenne beruyx pe king q Randolp eoplop Lxpene nohe oh $1 q he ne 
Jap him al Þ he cude axen him. alpe he dide alle oShe.. oc ene pe 
mane lap heom pe pznpe hi pæhon him. De eopl heold Lincol azznep 
pe king. J benam him al Þ he ahre to hauen. J ce king pon piden 

ane in pe cayxel. I te 
eonl rc ut J pende epren Rodbept eohl op. Llouceprne. 4 bnohx 


tum piden nud micel Pend. and puhren pprde on Landelmappe-det 


Sener | 
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azenep heone lauend. J namen him. ron bir men him puyken 5 
Flugen. and læd him to Bnirope and diben pan in pufun. 1. 
rener. Da pap all Enx/e-land peyned map pan æn pep. and all 
yuel pæy in lande. Dep exten com pe kingep dohren Þenntep pe 
hepde ben Empenic on Xlamante. I nu pzp cunteppe in Angou. J 
com to Lundene. J te Lundemyyce pole hme polde tzcen q c 
xleh. 4 ponley par mice] :- Dep epren pe biycop of Win- cecne 
Penn. pe kingey bnoSen Srephner. ꝓpac pid Rodbent eon! J pid 
pempepice and ppon heom adap he neupe ma mid xe king hip 
bnoðen polde halden. 4 cuppede alle be men pe mid him heolden. and 
de heom Þ he polde iiuen heom up Hin- ce che. 4 dive heom cumen 
piden. Da hi pen inne pænen pa com pe kingep cuen .. hine 
-enenxzde J bepræt heom. Þ pen pæy inne micel hunzen. Da hi ne 
fax ne muhzen polen. ba yrali hi ur 4 plugen. 4 bi pu den pap pi- 
Juden 5 polecheden heom. and namen Rovbent eonl of Llou-ceptne 
and ledden him zo Roue-cepene, and diden him þane in pfipun. and 
ke empenice pleh into an mynpene. Pa peonden Sa pipe men berpyx, 
pe kingep pneond4 te eoplep pneond. and pahzlede pua Þ me ꝓculde 


leren ut pe king of ppipun pon be copl. I te cop! pop be king. I pua 


biden. BS16en den epren parthleden pe king I Randolp eopl az Scan- 
pond j adey pponen and cneuðep papron ꝙ hen nouden ꝓculde be- 
pens oSen. J ne pon-Arod nahr. pon pe king him proen nam in 


Pamcun. punhe picei nzd, 4 dive him in ppipun, 4 ep roney he lex 


him uz puphe pznpe ned to Þ ponepande he puop. on halidom. 4 


Syyler pand. J he alle hip caprlep peulde iiven up. Sume he lap 


- up and pume ne jap he nohr. and dide banne pznpe Sanne he han 
_ pculbe. Da pap Engle-land purSe vo- deled. yume helden mid te king, 


Jrume mid pempejuce. Fon pa pe king pap in ppipun. pa penden pe 


_ eoplep J te ice men Þ he neune mane pculde cumme ud. qpxhleden 


_ pjd pempepuce.. 4 bnohren hine into Oxen-popd. and tauen hme pe 


pair: · 


bunch: Da Se king pap ure. pa hende ꝙ ren. and roc hip peond 4 

beet hine in be up. me læt hie dun on ntht op pe mid paper. 

peal ue qopez yleh I ide on fore to Waling- pod. Dan epren few 

pende open . I hi op Nonmandi penden alle pna pe king xo pe eopl 

or Xnxzu. pume hene pankep q pume hene un banker. pon he be- 

rer heom t1] hi azauen up hene 1 J hi nan helpe ne hæpden op 
1 


Nearly about this time the following pieces of poetry ſeem to have been written, of which I have inſerted only ſhort fragments; the 
firſt is a rude attempt at the preſent meaſure of eight ſyllables, and the ſecond is a hatural introduction to Robert of Glouceſter, being 


compoſed in the fam 
Po | . 
| UR un ſee bi weſe ſpaynge. 
155 If a lond thoze cokaygne. 
Her niſ lond under heuenriche. 
Of wel of godniſ hir iliche. | 
Hoy paradiſ be miri and briye. 
Lokayegn if of fairir fige, 

__ Wharzif per in paradiſ. e 
Box graſſe and flure and greneriſ. 
oy per be 101 and greet duxe. 

Der niſ met boxe frucſne. 
Per niſ halle bure no bench. | 

Box warir man iſ purſto quench, _ 

Beh per no men bud c W . 
pPely and enok alſo. 

_ Lhnghch may hi go. 

Whhar per wonmtþ men no mo. 
In cokaygne iſ mex and drink. 
Wipude care how and ſwink. 
Me mex if erie pe drink fo clere. 
I To none ruſſin and ſopper. 

I figge for ſoþ boure were. 

 Derni\ london erbe iſ pere. 

Under heuen niſlondi wiſſe. 

Of fo mochil 101 and bliſſe. 

Ver if mani ſwere ſij ce. 
Al iſ dai niſ per no niyee. 
Her mf barex noþer ſcrif. 

VNiſ per no deb ac euer lif. 

Doer niſ lac of met no clob. | 

Her niſ no man no woman wroþp, _ 
er niſ ſerpent wolf no fon. 
_  Þorſnocapil, kowe no ox. 

Per ni{ſchepe no ſwine no gore. 

No non horwyla god it wore. 

Noper harate noþer ſcode. 

e land iſful of ober gode. 


e meaſure, which, however rude and barbarous it may ſeem, taught the way to the Alexandrines of the French 


Niſ per flei fle nolowſe.. | 
In clob in coune bed no houſe. 
er niſ dunnir ſlexe no hawle. 
No non vile worme no ſnawile. 
No non ſcorm rein no winde. 
Per niſ man no woman blinde. 
Ok al iſ game 101 and gle, 
Wel iſ him pat per mai be. 
Der beþ riverſgret and fine. 
Of oile melk hom and wine. 
Wacir ſeruip per to nobing. 
Box co ſij d and do wauſſing. 


S8 ANCTA MARGARET TA. 
lb E anr yonge1 prem ou oure folieſ for xo lece. 
I Denchex on god pax yef ou wirt oure ſunneſ to bere, 
pere mai tellen ou. wid wordeſ ferre and ſwere, | 
Je vie of one meidan. waſ hozen Maregrece. 
pPire fader waſ a paxriac. aſ ic ou xellen may, 
In aunxioge wif echeſ 1 Se falſe laß. . 
Deve godeſ and doumbe. he ſerved nitt and daß. 
So deden mony opere. pad ſinger walawey. 


Theodoſius waſ iſ nome. on criſt ne levede he noutt. 
pe levede on pe falſe godeſ, Bar peren wid honden wroutt. 
Do pax child ſculde chriſtine ben. 1c com him well in poutt, 
E bed wen re were ibore. do debe c were ibnoutt. 
Pe moder waſ an heþene wif paz hire zo wyman bere. 
Po pax child 1bore waſ. nolde ho hit furfare. 
Po ſende c into aſye. wid meſſagerſ ful are. 
To a nonice pax hire wiſte. ant ſexxe hire to lore. 
De norice bar hire wiſte. children aheuede ſeuene. 
De eittebe waſ maregrexe. criſceſ may of heuene. 
Taleſ ho ani xolde. ful feire and ful euene. OP END 
Wou ho poleden marzirdom, ſein Laurence ant ſeinxe Sxeuene. 


5 In theſe fragments, the adulteration of the Saxon tongue, by a mixture of the Norman, becomes apparent; yet it is not ſo much 


changed by the admixture of new words, which mi 
and terminations; for which no reaſon can be given, | 
Tlitherto the language uſed in this iſland, however differe 


ght be imputed to commerce with the continent, as by changes of its own forms 


nt in ſucceſſive time, may be called Saxon; nor can it be expected, from the 


nature of things gradually changing, that any time can be aſſigned, when the Saxon may be faid to ceaſe, and the Engliſh to commence. 
Robert of Glouceſter, however, who is placed by the criticks in the thirteenth century, ſeems to have uſed a kind of intermediate 
diction, neither Saxon nor Engliſh; in his work therefore we ſee the tranſition exhibited, and, as he is the firſt of our writers in rhyme, 
of whom any large work remains, a more extenſive quotation is extracted. He writes apparently in the ſame meaſure with the foregoing 


author of St. Margarite, which poliſhed into greater exactneſs, appeared to our anceſtors 
language, that it was continued in uſe almoſt to the middle of the ſeventeenth century, 


F pe batayles of Denemarch, par hii dude in þys londe 
7 pat worſt were of alle opere, we mote abbe an honde. 
Worſt hii were. vor opere adde ſomwanne ydo, | 
As Romeyns & Saxons, & wel wuſte pat lond þerto. 
Achit ne kepte yt holde noxt, bote robby, and ſſende, 
And deſtrue, and berne, & ſle, & ne coupe abbe non ende. 
And bote lute yt nas worþ, pey hii were ouercome ylome. 
Vor my ſſi pes and gret poer as preſt efſone hii come. 
Kyng Adelwolf of pys lond kyng was tuenty ger. 
be Deneys come by hym ryuor pan hii dude er. 
Vor in pe al our vorſt ger of ys kynedom „ 
Myd pre & prytty ſſypuol men her prince hyder come, 
And at Souphamtone aryued, an hauene by Soubpe. 
Auoper gret oft pulke tyme arp uede at Porteſmouþe, 


ſo ſuitable to the genius of the English 


= þe kyng nuſte wepher kepe, at delde ys oft atuo. 


be Denes adde pe mayſtre, po al was ydo, 


And by Eftangle and Lyndeſeye hii wende vorp atte laſte, 
And ſo hamward al by Kent, & ſlowe & barnde vaſte. 
Agen wynter hii wende hem. anoper Ser eft hii come. 


And deſtrude Kent al out, and Londone nome. 
pus al an ten ger pat lond hii brogte per doune, 
So pat in pe tebe zer of be kynge's croune, 


Al byſouþe hii come alond, and pet folc of Somerſete 
| bone pe byſlop Alcſton and pet folc of Dorſete 


ii come & ſmy te an batayle, & pere, poru Gode's grace, 


pe Deneys were al bynebe, & pe lond folc adde pe place, 


And more proweſſe dude po, pan pe kyng mygte byuore, 
þeruore gode lond men ne beþ noxt al verlore, 


. 5 


 Mette nem, anda batayle ſmyte vp Aſſeſdoune. 
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pe kyng was pe boldore, po, & agen hem pe more drou, 
And ys foure godes ſones woxe valte y nou, 

Edelbold and Adelbrygt, Edelred and Alfred. 
p' was a ſtalwarde tem, & of gret wyſdom & red, 

And kynges were al foure, & defendede wel ps lond, 
An Deneys dude flame ynou, pat me volwel vond, 

In ſyxteþe qere of be kynge's kynedom 
Is eldeſte fone Adelbold gret oſt to hym nome, 
And ys fader alſo god, and obere heye men al ſo, 
And wende agen 155 Deneys, pat muche wo adde ye do. 
Vor myd tuo hon 

And Londone, and Kanterbury, and ober tounes nome, 
And ſo vorþ in to Sopereye, & ſlowe & barnde vaſte, 

pere pe kyng and ys fone hem mette atte laſte. 

pere was batayle ſtrong ynou yſmyte in an prowe. 

pe godes kyngtes leye adoun as gras, wan medep mowe. 
Heueden, (pat were of yſmyte,) & oper Iymes alſo, _ 
Flete in blode al fram pe grounde, ar pe batayle were ydo. 
Manne pat blod ſtod al abrod, vas per gret wo y nou. 
Nys yt reupe vorto hure, pat me ſo volc lou? 


Ac our ſuete Louerd atte laſte ſſewede ys ſuete grace, TN 
And ſende pe Criſtyne Englyſſe men be mayſtrye in pe place, 


And pe hepene men of Denemarch bynepe were echon. 
Nou nas per gut in Dene march Criſtendom non; . 
pe kyng her after to holy chyrche ys herte pe more drou 
And tepegede wel & al ys lond, as hi agte, wel Y nou. 


Seyn Swythyn at Wyncheſtre byſſop po was, N 

And Aleſton at Syrebourne, bat amendede muche þys cas. 
pe kyng was wel pe betere man poru her beyre red, | 
Tuenty wynter he was kyng, ar he were ded. 

At Wyncheſtre he was ybured, as he gut Iyþ pere. 
Hys tueye ſones he gef ys lond, as he byget ham ere. 

Adelbold, the eldore, be kynedom of Eſtſex, | 
And ſuþþe Adelbrygt, Kent and Weſtſex. 


Eyzte hondred ger yt was and ſeuene and fyfty al ſo, 
After pat God anerþe com, pat þys dede was ydo. 
 Boþe hii wuſte by her tyme wel her kynedom, 

At pe vyfte ger Adelbold out of pys lyue nome. 
At Sifrebourne he was ybured, & ys broper Adelbrygt _ 
His kynedom adde after hym, as lawe was and rygt. 

By ys daye pe verde com of pe hephene men wel prout, 

And Hamteſſyre and deſtrude Wyncheſtre al out. 
And pat lond folc of Hamteſſyre her red po nome 

And of Bareſſyre, and foxte and pe ſſrewen ouercome. 
Adelbryt was kyng of Kent geres folle tene, 

And of Weftſex bote vyue, bo he deyde ych wene. 

A DELRED was after hym kyng y mad in pe place, 


X Eyxte hondred & ſeuene & ſyxty as in pe ger of grace. 


pe vorſte er of ys kynedom pe Deneys þycke com, _ 
And robbede and deftrude, and cytes vaſte nome. 
Mapyſtres hii adde of her oft, as yt were dukes, tueye, 
_ Hynguar and Hubba, pat ſſrewen were beye. - 
in Eſt Angle hit byleuede, to reſt hem as yt were, 
_ Myd her oft al pe wynter, of be vorſt ere. | 
pe ober er hii dude hem vorþ, & ouer Homber come, 
And ſlowe to grounde & barnde, & Euerwyk nome. 
per was batayle ſtrong / nou, vor yſlawe was pere 
Oſryc kyng of Homberlond, & monye pat with hym were. 
po Homberlond was pus yſſend, hii wende & tounes nome 
So pat arte laſte to Eſtangle agen hym come. 
per hi! barnde & robbede, and pat folc to grounde ſlowe, 
And, as wolues among ſſep, reulych hem to drowe. 8 
_ Seynt Edmond was þo her kyng, & po he ſey pat deluol cas 
pat me morprede ſo pat fole, & Hon amendement nas, 
He ches I-uere to deye hymſulf, pat ſuch ſorwe to yſey. 
He dude hym vorp among hys ſon, nolde he noþyg fle. 


i111 nome bym & ſcourged hym, & ſuþþe naked hym bounde | 


Io a tre, & to hym flote, & made hym mony a wounde, 


fat pe arewe were on hym po pþycce, pat no ſtede nas byleuede. 


Atte laſte hit martred hym, and imyte of ys heued. 
pe ſy xte er of þe crounement of Aldered þe kyng 

An we oft com into þys lond, gret poru alle þyng, 
nd anon to Redynge robbede and flowe. __ 

þe king and Altred ys broþer nome men ynowe, , 
per was mony mover chyſd, pat fone lay per doune. 

pe vatayle yiaſte vorte ny:xt, and ber were aſlawe _- 

Vi dukes of Denezmarcn, ar hit wolde wyþ drawe, 

And mony-pouſeni of oper men, & po gonne hii to fle; 


Ace nn adde alle ybe afſend, zyf be nyxt nadde 5 be. 
I'vcye batayles her atrer in pe ſulf ere | 
Fin imyie, and at bope pe hepene mayſtres were. 
pe King Aldered ſone po pen wey dt deþ nome, 
As yt vel, pe vytiy ger of ys kynedom. 

At V ymbourne ne was ybured, as God Fef pat cas, 
þe goue Alired, y> broper, after hym kyng was, 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A RED, pys noble man, as in pe ger of grace he nos! 
Ey te hondzed & fyxty & tuelue pe kynedom. 
Arſt he adde at Rome ybe, &, vor ys | py wyidom, 
pe pope Leon hym bleſſede, ho he puder com, 
And pe kynge's croune of hys lond, pat iu þys lond gut 5. 
And he led hym to be kyng, ar he kyng were ywys. 
An he was kyng of Engelond, of alle pat per come, 
pat vorſt pus ylad was of be pope of Rome, 
An ſuþþe oper after hym of pe erchebyſſopes echon. 
So pat hyuor hym pore kyng nas per non. | 


red ſſy pes & an alf at 'Femfe mouþ hu come, In pe Soup ſde of Temeſe nyne batayles he nome 


Axen the Deneys pe vorſt xe of ys kynedom. 
Nye Fer he was pus in þys lond in batayle & in wo, 
An ofte ſype aboue was, and 1 oftor mo; I 
So longe, pat hym nere by leuede bote pre ſſỹren in ys hond, 
Hamteilyre, and Wylteſſyre, and Somerſete, of al ys lond. 
A day as he wery was, and aſuoddrynge hym nome | 
And ys men were ywend auyfleþ, Seyn Cutbert to hym com. 
Ich am,“ he ſeyde, ©** Cutbert, to be ycham ywend _ 
To brynge je gode tytynges. Fram God ycham yfend. 
Vor pat fole ot þys lond to ſynne her wylle al Fzeve, _ 
And ut nolie herto her ſynnes byleue | 
© poru me & oper halcwen, pat in pys lond were ybore; 
pan vor zou byddep God, wanne we beþ hym by uore, 
Hour Louerd myd ys eyen of milce on pe lokep peruore, 
And þy poer be wole FF ue axen, pat pou aft ney verlore. 
And pat þou þerof ſoþ yſe, pou flalt abbe tokynynge. 
Vor þym men, pat * ago to day auyflynge, . 
In lepes & in coufles ſo muche vyſs hu ſſolde hym brynge, 
* pat ech man wondry flal of io gret cacchynge. a 
«© And pe mor vor pe harde vortte, pat pe water yfrore hys, 
«© þat pe more agen be kunde of vyſſynge yt ys. 
Of ſerue yt wel agen God, and yief me ys meſſager, 
And þou fall py wylle abyde, as ycham ytold her.“ 
As pys kyng herof awoc, and of þys te pogte, | 
Hys vy{lares come to hym, & ſo gret won of fyis hym brogte, 
pat wonder yt was, & namelyche vor be weder was fo colde. _ 
bo lyuede pe god man wel, pat Seyn Cutbert adde ytold. 
In Deuenyityre per after aryuede of Deneys  _ 
pre and tuenty ſlypuol men, all agen pe peys, 
be kynge's broper of Denemarch duc of oft was. 
ODaure kynge's men of Engelond mette hem by cas, 

And ſmyte per an batayle, and her gret duc ſlowe,  _ 
And eyzte hondred & fourty men, & her caronyes to drowe. 
Jo kyng Alfred hurde þys, ys herte gladede po, = 

pat lond folc to hym come ſo pycke ſo yt mygte go, 
Of Somerſete, of Wylteſiyre, of Hamteſſyre þerto, 
Euere as he wende, and of ys owe fole al ſoo. 
So pat he adde poer ynou, and atte laſte hii come, 
And a batayle at Edendone agen be Deneys nome, _ 
And ſlowe to grounde, & wonne pe mayſtre of the velde. 
pe kyng & ys grete duke bygonne hem to elde 
To pe kyng Alfred to ys wylle, and oſtages toke, 
Vorto wende out of ys lond, xyf he yt wolde lokes 
And Tut þerto, vor ys loue, to auonge Criſtendom, 
 Kyng Gurmund, pe hexte kyng, vorſt ber to come. 


FKuyng Alfred ys godfader was. & ybaptyſed ek per were 
N ow of her hexte dukes. and muche of pat folc pere | 
Ing Alfred hem huld wyþ hym tuelf dawes as he hende, 
And tuþþe he zef hem large xyftes, and let hym wende. 
Hi, pat nolde Criſtyn be, of lande flowe boo 
And byzonde fee in France dude wel muche Wo. 

But pe iIrewen come agen, and muche wo here wrogte. 

Ac pe kyng Alfred atte laſte to flame hem euere brogte. 
Kyng Alfred was pe wyſoſt kn, pat long was byuore. 
Vor þey me ſegge pe lawes beþ in worre tyme vorlore, 

Nas yt noxt ſo hits daye. vor bey he in worre were, 
I.awes he made rygtuollore, and ſtrengore jon er were. 
Clerc he was god ynou, and Fut, as me telleþ.me, _ 

He was more pan ten zer old, ar he couþe ys abece. 


8: | Ac ys gode moder oite ſmale xyftes hym tok, 


Vor to byleue ober ple, and loky on ys boke. 
So pat by por clergye 5s ryzt lawes he wonde, 
phat neuere er nere y mad, to gouerny ys lond. | 
And vor be worre was ſo muche of pe luper Deneys, 
pe men of þys ſulue lond were of be worſe peys. | 
And robbede and ſlowe opere, þeruor he byuonde, 
pat per were hondredes in eche contreve of ys lond, 
And in ech toune of pe hondred a teþynge were alſo, _ 
And pat ech man wypoute gret lond in teþynge were vdo, 
And pat ech man knewe oper pat in tebvnge were 
And wuſte ſomdel of her Rat, uf me pu vp hem bere. 
So ſtreyt he was, pat pey me ledde amydde weyes heye 
Seluer, pat non man ne dorſte yt nyme, þey he yt ſeye. 
Abbey he rerde mony on, and mony ſtudes ywys. 
Ac Wyncheſtrye he rerde on, pat nywe munſtre ycluped ys. 
Hys Iyt eyxte tuenty zer in ys kynedom ylatte, 
Afier ys deb he wos ybured at Wyncheſtre atte laſte. 


| } N. OO I 5 NB 5 yt 3 2 Z 5 a £ 2 5 |: . | 8 >» | 0 . 
„Sir John Mandeville wrote, as he himſelf informs us, in the fourteenth century, and his work, which compriling a relation of man 
ditt erent Perticillare conſequently required the uſe of many words and phraſes, may be properly ſpecified in this place, Of the following 
quotuli ny b nave choſen the firit, becauſe it ſhows, in ſome meaſure, the ſtate of European ſcience as well as of the Engliſh tongue; 


%P 


J 2d 24” pet, ne in many othere bezonde that, no man may ſee the 
| bl torr raniimontane, that is clept the ſterre of the ſee, that is 
unn cube, nd at js toward the Northe, that we clepen the lode 
Herr But men ice another tterre, the contrarie to him, that is 
cad WE VOUTUC, Tur is ciept Antailyk, And right as the ſchip 


and ine tecond, becaule it is valuable for the force of thought and beauty of expreflion. 


men taken here avys here, and governe hem he the lode terre, right 
to don ſchip men bezonde the parties, be the terre of the Southe, the 
which terre apperethe not to us. And this ſterre, that is toward the 
Northe, that wee clepen the lode fterre, ne appercthe not to hem. For 
Whiche caule, men may wel perceyve, that the londe and the ſee ben 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


of rownde ſchapp and forme. For the partie of che firmament ſchewethe 


in o contree, that ſchewethe not in another contree. And men may 
well preven be experience and ſotyle compaſſement of wytt, that zif 


a man fond paſſages be ſchippes, that wolde go to ſerchen the world, 


men myghte go be ſchippe alle aboute the world, and aboven and 


benethen. The whiche thing I prove thus, aftre that I have ſeyn. 
For 1 have been toward the parties of Braban, and beholden the Aſtro- 


labre, that the {terre that is clept the tranſmontay ne, is 53 degrees highe. 
And more forthere in Almayne and Bewme, it hathe 58 degrees, And 


more forthe toward the parties ſeptemtrioneles, it is 62 degrees of 


heghte, and certyn mynutes. For I my ſelf have meſured it by the 
Aſtrolabre. Now ſchulle ze knowe, that azen the Tranſmontayne, 
js the tother terre, that is clept Antartyke; as I have ſeyd before. 
And tho 2 fterres ne meeven nevere. And be hem turnethe alle the 
ſirmament, righte as dothe a wheel, that turnethe be his axille tree: 


ſo that tho ſterres beren the firmament in 2 egalle parties; ſo that 
it hathe als mochel aboven, as it hathe benethen. Aftre this, I have 
N gon toward the parties meridionales, that is toward the Southe: and 
1 have founden, that in Lybye, men ſeen firſt the ſterre Antartyk. 
And fo fer J have gon more in tho contrees, that T have founde that 
ſterre more highe; ſo that toward the highe Lybye, it 1s 18 degrees 
of hegthe, and certeyn minutes (of the whiche, 60 minutes maken a 


degree) after poynge be ſee and be londe, toward this contree, of that 
I have ſpoke, and to other yles and londes bezonde that contree, I 


have founden the ſterre Antartyk of 33 degrees of heghte, and mo 


mynutes. And zif 1 hadde had companye and ſchippynge, for to go 


more bezonde, | trowe wel in certyn, that wee ſcholde have ſeen alle 
the roundneile of the firmament alle aboute. For as Ihave ſeyd zou be 
forn, the half of the firmament is betwene tho 2 ſterres: the whiche 
| halfondelle J have ſeyn. And of the tother halfondelle, I have ſeyn | | 
toward the Northe, undre the 'T'ranſmontane 62 degrees and 10 my- gret compaſs deviſed be lines in manye parties; and that alle the lynes 
nutes; and toward the partie meridionalle, I have ſeen undre the An- 

tartyk 33 degrees and 16 mynutes: and thanne the halfondelle of the 
firmament in alle, ne holdethe not but 180 degrees. And of tho 180, 


I have ſeen 62 on that o part, and 33 on that other part, that ben 95 


degrees, anck nyghe the halfondelle of a degree; and ſo there ne 
faylethe but that J have ſeen alle the firmament, ſaf 84 degrees and 
the halfondelle of a degree; and that is not the fourthe part of the 
. firmament. For the 4 partie of the roundneſſe of the firmament holt 


go degrees: ſo there faylethe but 5 degrees and an half, of the fourthe 


partie. And alſo I have ſeen the 3 parties of alle the roundneſſe of 
the firmament, and more zit 5 degrees and an half. Be the whiche I 
ſeye zou certeynly, that men may envirowne alle the erthe of all the 
World, as wel undre as aboven, and turnen azen to his contree, that 
hadde companye and ſchippynge and conduyt: and alle weyes he 
| ſcholde fynde men, londes, and yles, als wel as in this contree. For 
zee wy ten welle, that thei that ben toward the Antartyk, thei ben 
ſtreghte, feet azen feet of hem, that dwellen undre the tranſmontane; 
als wel as wee and thei that dwellyn undre us, ben feet azenſt feet. 
For alle the parties of ſee and of lond har here appoſitees, habitables 
or trepaſſables, and thei of this half and bezond half. And wytethe 
wel, that aftre that, that I may parceyve and comprehende, the londes 
of Preſtre John, emperour of Ynde ben undre us, For in goynge 
from Scotlond or from Englond toward Jeruſalem, men gon upward 
alweys. For oure lond is in the lowe partie of the erthe, toward 


the Weſt: and the lond of Preſtre John is the low partie of the erthe, 


toward the Eſt: and thei han there the day, whan wee have the nyghte, 

and alſo highe to the contrarie, thei han the nyghte, whan wee han 
the day. For the erthe and the ſee ben of round forme and 
ſcchapp, as I have ſeyd beforn, And than that men gon upward 
to © colt, men gon dounward to another colt. Alſo zee have herd 


me ſeye, that Jeruſalem is in the myddes of the world; and that 
may men preven and ſchewen there, be a ſpere, that is pighte in to 


the erthe, upon the hour of mydday, whan it is equenoxium, 
that ſchewethe no ſchadwe on no ſyde. And that it ſcholde ben in, 


the myddes of the world, David wytneſſethe it in the Pſautre, where 


he ſeythe, Deus operatus eſt ſalute in medio terre. Thanne thei that 
parten fro the parties of the Weſt, for to go toward Jeruſalem, als 
many iorneyes as thei gon upward for to go thidre, in als many 
iorneyes may thei gon fro Jeruſalem, unto other confynyes of the ſu- 


perficialtie of the erthe bezonde. And whan men gon bezonde tho 


Journeyes, towarde Vnde and to the foreyn yles, alle is envyronynge | 
the roundneſſe of the erthe and of the ſee, undre oure contrees on this 


half. And therefore hathe it befallen many tymes of o thing, that I 


| Have herd cownted, whan I was zong; how a worthi man departed 

_  ſometyme from our contrees, for to go ſerche the world. And fo 
he paſſed Ynde, and the yles bezonde Ynde, where ben mo than 5oco. 
yles: and ſo longe he wente be ſee and lond, and ſo enviround the 
world be many ſeyſons, that he fond an yle, where he herde ſpeke his 
bone language, callynge on oxen in the plowghe, ſuche wordes as men 
| Tpeken to beſtes in his owne contree: whereot he hadde gret mervayle: 
Jor he knewe not how it myghte be. But I ſeye, that he had gon fo 


longe, be londe and be ſee, that he had envyround alle the erthe, 


- that he was comen azen envirounynge, that is to ſeye, goynge aboute, 
unto his owne marches, zif he wolde have paſſed forthe, til he had 
_ Founden his contree and his owne knouleche. But he turned azen 


from thens, from whens he was come fro; and ſo he loſt moche 


peynefulle labour, as him felf ſeyde, a gret while aftre, that he was 


comen hom. For it befelle aftre, that he wente in to Norweye; and 
there tempeſt of the ſee toke him; and he arryved in an yle; and 
whan he was in that yle, he knew wel, that it was the yle, where 
he had herd ſpeke his owne langage before, and the callynge of the 
Oxen at the plowghe: and that was poſlible thinge. But how it ſemethe 
to ſymple men unlerned, that men ne mowe not go undre the erthe, 
and allo that men ſcholde falle toward the hevene, from undre! But 


that may not be, upon leſſe, than wee mowe falle toward hevene, 


fro the erthe, where wee ben. For fro what partie of the erthe, that 
men duelle, outher aboven or benethen, it ſemethe alweyes to hem 
that duellen, that thei gon more righte than ony other folk. And 
righte.as it ſemethe to us, that thei ben undre us, righte ſo it ſemethe 

hem, that wee ben undre hem. For zif a man myghte falle fro the 
erthe unto the firmament; be grettere reſoun, the erthe and the fee, 
that ben ſo grete and ſo hevy, ſcholde fallen to the firmament: but 
that may not be: and therfore ſeithe oure Lord God, Non timeas 
me, qui ſuſpendi terra ex nichilo? And alle be it, that it be poſlible 
thing, that men may ſo envyronne alle the world, natheles of a 1000 
perſones, on ne myghte not happen to returnen in to his contree. For, 
tor the gretneſſe of the erthe and of the ſee, men may go be a 1000 


and a 1000 other weyes, that no man cowde redye him perfitely to- 


ward the parties that he cam fro, but zif it were be aventure and happ, 
or be the grace of God. For the erthe is fulle large and fulle gret, 


and holt in roundneſſe and aboute envyroun, be aboven and be be- 
nethen 20425 myles, afire the opynyoun of the old wiſe aſtronomeres. 


And here ſeyenges I repreve noughte. But aftre my lytylle wyt, it 
ſemethe me, ſavynge here reverence, that it is more. And for to have 
bettere underſtondynge, I ſeye thus, be ther ymagyned a figure, that 


hathe a gret compas; and aboute the poynt of the gret compas, that is 


clept the centre, be made another litille compas : than aftre, be the 


meeten at the centre; ſo that in as many parties, as the grete com- 


pas ſchal be departed, in als manye, ſchalle be departed the litille, 


that is aboute the centre, alle be it, that the ſpaces ben leſſe. Now _ 
thanne, be the gret compas repreſented for the firmament, and the 
litille compas repreſented for the erthe. Now thanne the firmament 
is devyſed, be altronomeres, in 12 ſignes; and every ſigne is devyſed 
in 30 degrees, that is 360 degrees, that the firmament hathe aboven. 
Alſo, be the erthe devyſed in als manye parties, as the firmament; 
and lat every partye anſwere to a degree of the firmament: and wytethe 
it wel, that aftre the auQoures of aſtronomye, 700 furlonges of 5 50 
anſweren to a degree of the firmament; and tho ben 87 miles an 
furlonges. Now be that here multiplyed be 360 ſithes; and than thei 
ben 31500 myles, every of 8 furlonges, aftre myles of oure contree. 
So moche hathe the erthe in roundneſſe, and of heghte enviroun, aftre 
myn opynyoun and myn undir{tondynge. And zee ſchulle undir- 
ſtonde, that aftre opynyoun of olde wiſe philoſophres and aſtronomeres, 


oure contree ne Irelond ne Wales ne Scotlond ne Norweye ne the 
other yles coſtynge to hem, ne ben not in the ſuperficyalte cownted _ 
aboven the erthe; as it ſchewethe be alle the bokes of aſtronomye. 
For the ſuperficialtee of the erthe is departed in 7 parties, for the 7 
Planetes: and tho parties ben clept clymates. And oure parties be 


not of the 7 clymates: for thei ben deſcendynge toward the Weſt. _ 


And alſo theſe yles of Ynde, which beth evene azenit us, beth noght 
reckned in the climates: for thei ben azenſt us, that ben in the lowe 
con tree. And the 7 clymates ſtrecchen hem envyrounynge the world, 


II. And ! john Maundevylle knyghte abo veſeyd, | (alle thoughe I : | 
be unworthi) that departed from our contrees and paſted the ſee, the - 


zeer of grace 1322. that have paſſed manye londes and manye yles 
and contrees, and cerched manye fulle ſtraunge places, and have ben 


in many a fulle gode honourable companye, and at many a faire dede 
of armes, (alle be it that I dide none myſelf, for myn unable inſuffi- 
ſance) now I am comen hom (mawgree my ſelf) to reſte: for gowtes, 


artetykes, that me diltreynen, tho diffynen the ende of my labour, 
azenſt my wille (God knowethe.) And thus takynge ſolace in my 
wrecched reſte, recordynge the tyme paſſed, I have fulfilled theiſe 
thinges and putte hem wryten in this boke, as it wolde come in to my 


.mynde, the zeer of grace 1356 in the 34 zeer that I departede from oure 


contrees. W herfore | preye to alle the rederes and hereres of this boke, 


zif it pleſe hem, that thei wolde preyen to God for me: and I ſchalle 


preye for hem. And alle tho that ſeyn for me a Pater noſter, with an 
Ave Maria, that God forzeve me my ſynnes, I make hem partneres 
and graunte hem part of alle the gode pilgrymages and of alle the 


gode dedes, that I have don, zif ony be to his pleſance: and noghte _ 


only of tho, but of alle that evere I ſchalle do unto my lyfes ende. 


And I beſeche Almyghty God, fro whom alle godeneſſe and grace 
comethe fro, that he voucheſaf, of his excellent mercy and habundant 


grace, to fulle fylle hire ſoules with inſpiracioun of the Holy Goſt, in 
makynge defence of alle hire goſtly enemyes here in erthe, to hire ſal- 
vacioun, both of body and ſoule; to worſchipe and thankynge of him, 
that is three and on, withouten begynnynge and withouten endynge; 
that is, withouten qualitee, good, and withouten quantytee, gret; 


that in alle places. is preſent, and alle thinges contenynyge; the 


whiche that no goodneſſe may amende, ne non evelle empeyre; that 
in perfeyte trynytee lyvethe and regnethe God, be alle worldes and 
be alle tymes. Amen, Amen, Amen. e „ 


The firſt of our authours, who can be properly ſaid to have written Engliſh, was Sir John Gower, who, in his Confeſton of a Lover, 
calls Chaucer his diſciple, and may therefore be conſidered as the father of our poetry. | e | 


JOWE for to ſpeke of the commune, 
It is to drede of that fortune, 
Which hath befalle in ſondrye londes : 
But ofte for defaute of bondes 
All ſodeinly, er it be wiſt, 
A tunne, whan his lie ariſt 


Tobreketh; and renneth all abonte, | - 
Which els ſhulde nought gone out. 
And eke full ofte a littell Kare 
Vpon a banke, er men be ware, 
Let in the ſtreme, whiche with gret peine, 
If any man it ſhall reſtreine. I 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Where lawe failleth, errour groweth. 

He it not wiſe, who that ne troweth. 

For it hath proued oft er this, 

And thus the common clamour is 

In every londe, where people dwelleth : 

And eche in his complainte telleth, 

How that the worlde is miſwent, 
And thervpon his argument 

Yeueth euery man in ſondrie wiſe: 

But what man wolde him felſe auiſe 


* 


His conſcience, and nought miſuſe, 

He maie well at the firſt excule 

His God, whiche euer ſtant in one, 
In him there is defaute none 

So mult it ſtande vpon vs ſelue, 

Nought only vpon ten ne twelue, 

But plenarly vpon vs all. 

For man is cauſe of that ſhall fall, 


7 


Tne hiſtory of our language is now brought to the point at which the hiſtory of our poetry is generally ſuppoſed to commence, the 
time of the lluſtrious Geoffry Chaucer, who may perhaps, with great juſtice, be ſtiled the firſt of our verſifyers who wrote poetically, 
He does not however appear to have deſerved all the praiſe which he has received, or all the cenſure that he has ſuftered. Dryden, who, 
miſtakes genius for learning, and, in confidence of his abilities, ventured to write of what he had not examined, aſeribes to Chaucer the 
firſt refinement of our numbers, the firſt production of eaſy and natural rhymes, and the improvement of our language, by words bor- 
rowed from the more poliſhed languages of the continent. Skinner contrarily blames him in harſh terms for having vitiated his native 
ſpeech by whole cartloads of foreign words, But he that reads the works of Gower will find ſmooth numbers and czſy rhymes, of 


which Chaucer is ſuppoſed to have been the inventor, and the French words, whether good or bad, of which Chaucer is charged as the 


importer. Some innovations he might probably make, like others, in the infancy of our poetry, which the paucity of books does allow 


us to diſcover with particular exactneſs; but the works of Gower and Lydgate ſufficiently evince, that his diction was in general like 
| that of his contemporaries: and ſome improvements he undoubtedly made by the various diſpoſitions of his rhymes, and by the mixture. 
© of different numbers, in which he ſeems to have been happy and judicious. I have ſelected ſeveral ſpecimens both of his proſe and verſe ; 


and among them, part of his tranſlation of Boetius, to which another verſion, made in the time of Queen Mary, is oppoſed. It would 


HAU CE R. 


YL LAS!I wepyng am conſtrained to begin verſe of ſforowfull mat- 
ter, that whilom in floriſhyng ſtudie made delitable ditees. For 


| Jo! rendyng muſes of Poetes enditen to me thinges to be writen, and 
Arerie teres. At laſte no drede ne might overcame tho muſes, that 


thei ne werren fellowes, and foloweden my waie, that is to fate, when I 
was exiled, thei that weren of my youth whilom welfull and grene, 


comforten now ſorowfull wierdes of me olde man: for elde is comen 
unwarely upon me, haſted by the harmès that I have, and ſorowe hath 
commaunded his age to be in me. Heres hore aren ſhad overtimeliche 
upon my hed: and the ſlacke ſkinne trembleth of mine empted bodie. 
Ihilke deth of men is welefull, that he ne cometh not in yeres that be 
| ſwete, but cometh to wretches often icleped: Alas, alas! with how 


defe an ere deth cruell turneth awaie fro wretches, and naieth for to 
cloſe wepyng eyen. While fortune unfaithfull favoured me with light 


godes, that ſorowfull houre, that is to ſaie, the deth, had almoſte drente 


myne hedde: but now for fortune cloudie hath e her decev- 


able chere to mewarde, myne unpitous life draweth along ungreable 
dwellynges. O ye my frendes, what, or whereto avaunted ye me to 
ben welfull? For he that hath fallin, ode in no fledfaſt degre. 


be improper to quote very ſparingly an authour of ſo much reputation, or to make very large extracts from a book generally known. p; 


-COLYTFLE, 


. I T hat in tyme of proſperite, and floryſhin g ftudye, made pleaſaunte 


and delectable dities, or verſes: alas now beyng heauy and ſad 
ouerthrowen in aduerſitie, am compelled to fele and taſt heuines and 
greif. Beholde the muſes Poeticall, that is to ſaye: the pleaſure that 
is in poetes verſes, do appoynt me, and compel me to writ theſe verſes 
in meter, and the ſorowfull verſes do wet my wretched face with very 
waterye teares, yſſuinge out of my eyes for ſorowe. Whiche muſes no 
feare without doute could ouercome, but that they wold folow me in 


my iourney of exile or baniſhment. Sometyme the ioye of happy and 
luſty delectable youth dyd comfort me, and nowe the courſe of forow-. 


full olde age cauſeth me to reioyſe. For haſty old age vnloked for is 
come vpon me with al her incommodities and euyls, and ſorow hath _ 
commaunded and broughte me into the ſame old age, chat is to ſay: 
that ſorowe cauſeth me to be olde, before my time come of olde age. 
'The hoer heares do growe vntimely vpon my heade, and my reuiled 
ſkinne trembleth my ticſh, cleane conſumed and walted with ſorowe. 
Mannes death is happy, that cometh not in youth, when a man is 


luſtye, and in pleaſure or welch: but in time of aduerſitie, when it is 5 | 
often defyred. Alas, alas! howe dull and deffe be the eares of cruel _ 


death vnto men in miſery that would fayne dye: and yet refuſythe to 


come and ſhutte vp theyr carefull wepyng eyes. Whiles that falſe for- 


tune fauoryd me with her tranſitorye goodes, then the howre of death 
had almoſt ouercom me. That is to ſay deathe was redy to oppreſſe me 


when I was in proſperitie. Nowe for by cauſe that fortune beynge 


turned, from proſperitie into aduerſitie, (as the clere day is darkyd 


with cloudes) and hath chaungyd her deceyuable countenaunce: my 


wretched life is yet prcionged and doth continue in dolour. O my 
frendes, why haue you ſo often boſted me, ſayinge that I was happy 


when I had honor poſſeſſions riches, and authoritie whych be tranſitory 


ttmynges. He that hath fallen was in no ſtedefaſt degre. 


: TP N he ment white: tat 1 Riff record theſe thynges with myſelf, and. 


marked my wepelie complainte with office of poinctell: I ſaugh 


ſtondyng aboven the hight of myn hed a woman of full grete reverence, 


by ſemblaunt. Hereyen brennyng, and clere, ſeying over the com- 


mon might of menne, with a lively colour, and with ſoche vigour and 

Arength that it ne might not be nempned, all were it fo, that the were 
tuil of ſo grete age, that menne woulden not trowen in no manere, 

that ſhe were of our elde. 5 5 5 


Ihe ſtature of her was of doutous Judgemente, for ſometyme ſhe 


contained and ſhronke her ſelven, like to the common meſure of 


menne: and ſometyme it ſeemed, that ſhe touched the heven with the 


hight of her hedde. And when ſhe hove her hedde higher, ſhe perced 

the ſelf heven, ſo that the ſight of menne lokyng was in ydell: her 
_ clothes wer maked of right Felie thredes, and ſudtel craft of perdur- 
able matter. The whiche clothes ſhe had woven with her owne handes, 
a. | knewe well after by her ſelf declaryng, and ſhewyng to me the 
| beautie: the whiche clothes a darkneſſe of a forleten and diſpiſed elde 
had duſked and darked, as it is wonte to darke by ſmoked Images. 
In the nethereſt hemme and border of theſe clothes menne redde 
 Iwoven therein a Grekiſhe A. that ſignifieth the life active, and above 
that letter, in the hieſt bordure, a Grekiſhe C. that ſignifieth the life 


contemplatife. And betwene theſe two letters there were ſeen degrees 


nobly wrought, in manner of ladders, by whiche degrees menne might 
climben from the nethereſt letter to the uppereſt: natheleſſe handes 
of ſome men hadden kerve that clothe, by violence or by ſtrength, 


and everiche manne of *hem had borne awaie ſoche peces, as he might 


getten. And forſothe this aforeſaied woman bare {male bokes in her 
right hand, and in her left hand ſhe bare a ſcepter. And when ſhe 


ſawe theſe Poeticall muies approchyng about my bed, and endityng 


wWordes to my wepynges, ſhe was a little amoved, and glowed with 
cruell eyen. Who (qð ſhe) hath ſuffered approchen to this ſike manne 


theſe commen ſtrompettes, of which is the place that menne callen 
Theatre, the whiche onely ne aſſwagen not his ſorowes with remedies, 


but thei would feden and noriſhe hym with ſwete venime ? Forſothe, 
that ben tho that with thornes, and prickynges of talentes of affec- 


cions, whiche that ben nothyng fructuous nor profitable, diſtroien the 
Corne, plentuous of fruictes of reſon. For thei holden hertes of men 
in uſage, but thei ne deliver no folke fro maladie. But if ye muſes 
had withdrawen fro me with your flatteries any unconnyng and un- 


profitable. 


WI YL ES that! conſiderydde pryuylye with my ſelfe the thynges OS 
before ſayd, and deſcrybed my wofull complaynte after the 
maner and offyce of a wrytter, me thought I ſawe a woman ſtand ouer 


my hed of a reuerend countenaunce, hauyng quycke and glyſteryng 


clere eyes, aboue the common orte of men in lyuely and deleQable 
coloure, and ful of ſtrength, although ſhe ſeemed ſo olde that by no 
meanes ſhe is thought to he one of this oure tyme, her ſtature is of 


douteful knowledge, for nowe ſhe ſhewethe herſelfe at the commen 
length or ſtatur of men, and other whiles ſhe ſeemeth ſo high, as 


though ſhe touched heuen with the crown of her hed. And when the © 
wold ſtretch fourth her hed hygher, it alſo perced thorough heaven, 
ſo that mens ſighte coulde not attaine to behold her. Her veſtures or 
cloths were perfyt of the finyſte thredes, and fubtyll workemanſhyp, 


and of ſubſtaunce permament, whych veſturs ſhe had wouen with 


her own hands as I perceyued after by her owne ſaiynge. The kynde 
or beawtye of the whyche veſtures, a certayne darkenes or rather igno- 
raunce of oldenes forgotten hadde obſcuryd and darkened, as the 


ſmoke is wont to darken images that ſtand nyghe the ſmoke. In the 


lower parte of the ſaid veſtures was read the greke letter P. wouen 
whych ſignifyeth practiſe or actyffe, and in the hygher part of the 

veſtures the greke letter T. whych eſtandeth for theorica, that ſigni- 
eee or contemplation. And betwene both the ſayd letters 
were ſene certayne degrees, wrought after the maner of ladders, wherein 
was as it were a paſſage or waye in ſteppes or degrees from the lower 
part where the letter P. was which is vnderitand from practys or actyf, 
unto the hygher parte wher the letter T. was whych is vnderſtand ſpe- 
culacion or contemplacion. Neuertheleſs the handes of ſome vyo- 
lente perſones had cut the ſayde veſtures and had taken awaye certayne 
pecis thereof, ſuch as every one coulde catch. And ſhe her ſelfe dyd 
bare in her ryght hand litel bokes, and in her lefte hande a ſcepter, 
which foreſayd phyloſophy (when ſhe ſaw the muſes poetycal preſent _ 


at my bed, ſpekyng ſorowfull wordes to my wepynges) beyng angry 


ſayd (with terrible or frownynge countenaunce) who ſuffred theſe 
crafty harlottes to com to thys ſycke man? whych can help hym by no 


means of hys griefe by any kind of medicines, but rather increaſe the 


ſame with ſwete poyſon. Theſe be they that doo dyſtroye the fertile 
and plentious commodytyes of reaſon and the fruytes therof wyth their 
pryckynge thornes, or barren affectes, and accuſtome or ſubdue mens 
myndes with ſickenes, and heuynes, and do not delyuer or heale them 


of 
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che perturbacion of my thought. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


profitable manne, as ben wont to finde commenly emong the peple, 
1 would well ſuffre the laſſe grevouſly. For why, in ſoche an unpro- 
fitable man myne ententes were nothyng endamaged. But ye with- 


| drowen fro me this man, that hath ben nouriſhed in my ſtudies or ſcoles 


of Eleaticis, and of Academicis in Grece. But goeth now rather 
awaie ye Mermaidens, whiche that ben ſwete, till it be at the lat, 
and ſuffreth this man to be cured and heled by my mules, that 1s to 
ſay, by my notefull ſciences. And thus this companie of mules 


{blamed caſten wrothly the chere dounward to the yerth, and ſhewing 


by redneſſe ther ſhame, thei paſſeden ſorowfully the chreſholde. And 
I of whom the ſight plounged in teres was darked, fo that I ne might 
not know what that woman was, of ſo Imperial aucthoritie, 1 woxe 
all abaſhed and ſtonied, and caſt my ſight doune to the yerth, and 
began ſtill for to abide what ſhe would doen afterward. Then came 
ſhe nere, and ſet her doune upon the uttereit corner of my bed, aud 
ſhe beholdyng my chere, that was caſt to the yerth, hevie and gre- 
vous of wepyng, complained with theſe wordes (that I ſhall ſane) 


/ 


of the ſame. But yf your flatterye had conueyed or withdrawen from 
me, any vnlernyd man as the comen forte of people are wonte to be, I 
coulde haue ben better contentyd, for in that my worxe ſhould not be 
hurt or hynderyd, But you haue taken and conveyed from me thys 
man that hath ben broughte vp in the itudyes of Ariſtotel aud of Plato. 
But yet get you hence maremaids (that ſeme ſwete unty!! you haue 
brought a man to deathe) and ſuffer me to heale thys my man wyih 
my muſes or ſcyences that be holſome and good. And after tha: 
philoſophy had ſpoken theſe wordes, the fayd companys of the mutys 
poeticall beyng rebukyd and tad, caſte down their cocntenavnce to 
the grounde, and by bluſſyng confeſſed their fhamfultnes, and went 
out of the dores. But I (that had my ſyght dull and blynd wyth 
wepyng, ſo that I knew not what woman this was hauing foo great 
aucthoritie) was amaſyd or aſtonyed, and lokyng downeward, to- 
warde the grounde, I began pryvylye to look what thvyng ſhe would 


ſaye ferther, then the had ſaid. Then ſhe approching and drawynge 
nere vnto me, ſat downe vpon the vttermoit part of my bed, and 


lokyng vpon my face fad with weping, and declynyed toward the 
earth for ſorow, bewayled the trouble of my minde-wyth theſe ſay- 
inges folowynge. ES | | | 


The concluſions of the As TROLARIE. 


This book (written to his ſon in the year of our Lord 1391, and in the 14 of King Richard I.) 


) ſtandeth ſo good at this day, eſpe- 


cially for the horizon of Oxford, as in the opinion of the learned it cannot be amended, ſays an Edit. of Chaucer, _ 


T YTEL Lowys my ſonne, I perceve well by certaine evidences 


] thyne abylyte to lerne ſcyences, touching nombres and propor- 


Cions, and alſo well conſydre I thy beſye prayer in eſpecyal to lerne 


the tretyſe of the aftrolabye. Than for as moche as a philoſopher 
faithe, he wrapeth hym in his frende, that condiſcendeth to the 
ryghtfull prayers of his frende: therfore I have given the a ſufficient 


aſtrolabye for oure orizont, compowned after the latitude of Oxen- 
forde: upon the whiche by mediacion of this lytell tretiſe, I purpoſe. 
to teche the a certaine nombre of concluſions, pertainynge to this 
ſame inflrument. I ſay a certaine nombre of conclufions for thre 

cauſes, the firſt cauſe is this. Truſte wel that al the concluſions. 


that have be founden, or ells poſſiblye might be founde in ſo noble 
an inſtrument as in the aſtrolabye, ben unknowen perfitely to anye 
mortal man in this region, as I ſuppoſe. Another cauſe 1s this, 


that ſothely in any cartes of the aſtrolabye that I have yſene, ther ben 
ſome concluſions, that wol not in al thinges perfourme ther beheſtes: 


and ſome of hem ben to harde to thy tender age of ten yere to con- 


light rules and naked wordes in Engliſhe, for Latyne ne canſt thou 


nat yet but ſmale, my litel ſonſe. But nevertheleſſe ſufliſeth to the 
theſe trewe concluſyons in Engliſhe, as well as ſuiliſeth to theſe noble 
_ clerkes Grekes theſe ſame concluſions in Greke, and to the Arabines 


in Arabike, and to Jewes in Hebrewe, and to the Latin folke in 


Latyn: whiche Latyn folke had *hem firſte out of other divers lan- 
_ gages, and write hem in ther owne tonge, that is to faine in 


Latine. oy 555 ; Fs We Os 
And God wote that in all theſe languages and in manye mo, have 


| theſe concluſyons ben ſuſficientlye lerned and taught, and yet by di- 
vers rules, right as divers pathes leden divers folke the right waye to 
Rome, 5 aa er eo oo out, 
Now wol I pray mekely every perſon diſcrete, that redeth or 
hereth this lityl tretiſe to have my rude ententing excuſed, and my 
ſuperfluite of wordes, for two cauſes, The firſt cauſe is, for that 


curious endityng and harde ſentences is full hevy at ones, for ſoch a 


childe to lerne. And the ſeconde cauſe is this, that ſothely me 
ſemeth better to writen unto a childe twiſe a gode ſentence, than he 


foriete it ones. And, Lowis, if it be ſo that I ſhewe the in my lith 


Engliſhe, as trew concluſions eng this mater, and not only as 
trewe but as many and ſubtil concluſio 
in any comon tretiſe of the aſtrolabye, conne me the more thanke, 
and praye God ſave the kinge, that is lorde of this langage, and all 
that him faith bereth, and obeieth everiche in his degree, the more 
and the laſſe. But conſydreth well, that I ne uſurpe not to have 
dounden this werke of my labour or of myne engin. I n'ame but a 
leude compilatour of the laboure of olde aſtrologiens, and have it 
_ tranſlated in myn Engliſhe onely for thy doctrine: and with this 
ſwerde ſhal I ſlene envy, © | 85 Ok 


ns as ben yſhewed in Latin, 


The firſt party. = 


I The fir partye of this tretiſe ſhal reherce the figures, and the 
membres of thyne aſtrolaby, bycauſe that thou ſhalte have the greter 
_ Enowinge of thine owne inſtrument. % age 


: The ſeconde party. | 


The ſeconde partye ſhal teche the to werken the very practike of 


the foreſaid concluſions, as ferforthe and alſo narowe as may be 
ſhewed in ſo ſmale an inſtrument portatife aboute. For wel wote 


every aſtrologien, that ſmalleſt fractions ne wol not be ſhewed in ſo 
ſmal an inſtrument, as in ſubtil tables calculed for a cauſe. 


ebene PaoLoGus of the Tesrament of LOVR. 


ANY men ther ben, that with eres openly ſprad ſo moche 
IVI ſwalowen the deliciouſneſſe of jeſtes and of ryme, by queint 
nittinge coloures, that of the godeneſſe or of the badneſſe of the ſen- 


tence take they litel hede or els none. . 
Sothelye dulle witte and a thoughtfulle ſoule ſo ſore have mined 
and grafted in my ſpirites, that ſoche craft of enditinge woll nat ben 


of mine acquaintaunce. And for rude wordes and boiſtous percen 


the herte of the herer to the inreſt point, and planten there the ſen- 


tence of thinges, ſo that with litel helpe it is able to ſpring, this 


| boke, that nothynge hath of the grete flode of wytte, ne of ſemelyche 


creatour, - | 


colours, is dolven with rude wordes and boiſtous, and ſo drawe togi· 


der to maken the catchers therof ben the more redy to hent fentence, 


Some men there ben, that painten with colours ricke and ſome 
with wers, as with red inke, and ſome with coles and chalke: and 


yet is there gode matter to the leude peple of thylke chalkve pur 


trey ture, as hem thinketh for the time, and afterward the ſyght of 
the better colours yeven to hem more joy e for the fit leudeneſſe. 
So ſochly this leude clowdy occupacyon is not to prayſe, but by the 


leude, for comenly leude leudeneſſe commendeth. Eke it ſhal yeve 
fight that other precyous thynges ſhall be the more in reverence. 


In Latin and French hath many ſoveraine wittes had grete delyte 
to endite, and have many noble thinges fulfilde, but certes there 
ben ſome that ſpeken ther poiſye mater in Frenche, of waiche ſpeche 
the Frenche men have as gode a fantaſye as we have in heryng of 
Frenche mens Engliſne. And many termes there ben in Englyſhe, 


 whiche unneth we Engliſhe men connen declare the knowleginge . 


howe ſhould than a Frenche man borne? ſoche termes connejumpere 
ceve. This tretiſe divided in five partes, wil I ſhewe the wondir 


in his matter, but as the jay chatereth Engliſhe, Right fo truely 
the underſtandyn of Engliſhmen woll not ſtretche to the privie termes 
in Frenche, what fo ever we boſten of ſtraunge langage. Let than 


clerkes enditen in Latin, for they have the propertie of ſcience, and 
the knowinge in that facultie: and lette Frenche men in ther Frenche 

alſo enditen ther queint termes, for it is kyndely to ther mouthes ; 
and let us ſhewe our fantaſies in ſuch wordes as we lerneden of our 


dame's tonge. And although this boke be lytel thank worthy for 


the leudneſſe in travaile, yet ſoch writing exitcn men to thilke 


thinges that ben neceſſarie: for every man theiby may as by a per- | 


petual myrrour ſene the vices or vertues of other, in whyche thynge 
lighily may be conceved to eſchue perils, and neceſſaries to catch, 


after as aventures have fallen to other peple or perſons. 


Certes the ſoverainſt thinge of defire and moſt creture reſona 


| 5 ble, 

have or els ſhuld have full appetite to ther perfeccyon: unreſonable 
beſtes mowen not, ſithe reſon hath in *hem no workinge: than reſon- 
able that wol not, is compariſoned to unreſonable, and made lyke 


hem. Forſothe the moſt ſoveraine and final perfeccion of man is in 


knowynge of a ſothe, withouten any entent decevable, and in love of 


one very God, that is inchaungeable, that is to knowe, and love his 
Nowe principally the mene to brynge in knowleging and lovynge 
his creatour, is the conſideracyon of thynges made by the creatour, 

wher through by thylke thinges that ben made, underſtandynge 
here to our wyttes, arne the unſene pryvities of God made to ns 
ſyghtfull and knowinge, in our contemplacion and underitondinge. 
Theſe thinges than forſothe moche bringen us to the ful knowleg- 


inge ſpthe, and to the parfyte love of the maker of hevenly thyages. 
Lo! David faith: thou haſte delited me in makinge, as who ſaith, 


to have delite in the tune how God hat lent me in conſideracion of 
thy makinge. Whereof Ariſtotle in the boke de Animalibus, faith 
to naturell philoſophers: it is a grete likynge in love of knowinge 
ther cretoure: and alſo in knowinge of cauſes in kindelye thynges, 


conſidrid forſothe the formes of kindelye thynges and the ſhap, a gret 


kyndely love we ſhulde have to the werkman that *hem made. The 
crafte of a werkman is ſhewed in the werk. Herefore trulie the 
philoſophers with a lyvely ſtudie manie noble thinges, righte pre- 
cious, and worthy to memorye, writen, and by a gret {wet and tra- 
vaille to us leften of cauſes the properties in natures of thinges, to 
whiche therfore philoſophers it was more joy, more lykinge, more 
herty luſt in kindely vertues and matters of reſon the perfeccion by 


buſy ſtudy to knowe, than to have had all the treſour, al the riche{, 


al the vaine glory, that the paſſed emperours, princes, or kinges had- 
den. 'Therfore the names of hem in the boke of perpetuall me- 
morie in vertue and pece arne writen; and in the contrarie, that is 
to ſaine, in Styxe the foule pitte of helle arne thilke prefſed that foch 
godenes hated. And bicauſe this boke ſhall be of love, and the 
prime cauſes of ſtering in that doinge with paſſions and diſeſes for 
wantinge of deſire, I wil that this boke be cleped the teſtament of 
love. | | I 

But nowe thou reder, who is thilke that will not in ſcorne laughe, 


to here a dwarfe or els halfe a man, ſay hz wil rende out the ſwerde 


of Hercules handes, and alſo he ſhulde ſet Hercules Gades a mile 


yer ferther, and over that he had power cf ſtrength to pull up the 


ſpere, that Aliſander the noble might never wagge, and that paſſinge 
al thinge to ben mayſter of Fraunce by might, there as the- noble 


— — 


ö 
if 
! 
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gracious Edwarde the thirde for al his grete proweſſe in victories ne 
might al yet conquere ? | 


Certes I wote well, ther ſhall be made more ſcorne and jape of 


me, that I ſo unworthely clothed altogither in the cloudie cloude of 
unconning, wil putten me in prees to ſpeak of love, or els of the 
cauſes in that matter, ſithen al the gretteſt clerkes han had 


ynough to don, and as who faith gathered up clene toforne *hem, 
and with ther ſharp ſithes of conning al mowen and made therof grete 
rekes and noble, ful of al plenties to fede me and many an other. En- 


vye forſothe commendeth noughte his reſon, that he hath in hain, be 
it never ſo truſty. And although theſe noble repers, as gode workmen 
and worthy ther hier, han al draw and bounde up in the-ſheves, and 
made many ſhockes, yet have I enſample to gaðerthe ſmale crommes, 


and fullin ma walet of tho that fallen from the bourde among the 


ſmalle houndes, notwithſtanding the travaile' of the almoigner, that 
hath draw up in the cloth al the remiſſailes, as trenchours, and the. 
relefe to bere to the almeſſe. Yet alſo have I leve of the noble huſ- 


bande Boece, although I be a ſtraunger of conninge to come after 


his doctrine, and theſe grete workmen, and glene my handfuls of 


the ſhedynge after ther handes, and yf me faile ought of my ful, to 
encreſe my porcion with that 1 ſhal drawe by privyties out of 
ſmockes; a ſlye ſervaunte in his owne helpe is often moche com- 
mended; knowynge of trouthe in cauſes of thynges, was more 
| hardier in the firſte ſecners, and ſo ſayth Ariſtotle, and lighter in us 
that han folowed after. For ther paſſing ſtudy han freſhed our wittes, 


and oure underſtandynge han excited in confideracion of trouth by 


ſharpenes of ther reſons, Utterly theſe thinges be no dremes ne 


japes, to throwe to hogges, it is lifelych mete for children of trouth, 


and as they me betiden whan I pilgramed out of my kith in win- 
tere, whan the wether out of meſure was boiſtous, and the wyld 
 wynd Boreas, as his kind aſketh, with dryinge coldes maked the 

wawes of the ocean ſe ſo to ariſe unkindely over the commune 


bankes that it was in point to ſpill all the erthe. 0 


The Protocurs of the Cantranuny Tales of CHAUCER, 


7 5 from the MSS:. 
| 7 HEN that Aprilis with his ſhouris ſote, 
= The drought of March had percid to the rote, 
And bathid every veyn in ſuch licour, N 
Of which vertue engendrid is the flour. 
When Zephyrus eke, with his ſwete breth 
_ _ Enſpirid hath, in every holt and heth 
The tender croppis; and that the yong Sunn 
Hath in the Ramm his halve cours yrunn: 
And ſmale foulis makin melodye, 
That ſlepin alle night with opin eye, 
(So vrickich them nature in ther corage) 
Then longin folk to go on pilgrimage : 
And palmers for to ſekin ſtrange ſtrondes, 
To ſervin hallowes couth in ſondry londes: 
And ſpecially fro every ſhir'is end _ 
Of England, to Canterbury they wend, _ 
The holy blisfull martyr for to ſke 
That them hath holpin, whan that they were ſeke. 
HBefell that in that ſeſon on a day 
In Southwerk at the Tabberd as I lay, 
Redy to wendin on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury, with devote corage, 
At night wer come into that hoſtery _ 
Wele nine and twenty in a cumpany 
Of ſundrie folk, by aventure yfall 
In felaſhip; and pilgrimes wer they all: 
That toward Canterbury wouldin ride. 
The chambers and the ſtablis werin wide, 
And well we werin eſid at the beſt: 
And ſhortly whan the ſunne was to reſt, 
So had II ſpokin with them everych one, 
That I was of ther felaſhip anone; 
And made forward erli for to riſe, 
_ To take our weye, ther as I did deviſe.  _ 
hut nathleſs while that I have time and ſpace, 
_ Er”? that I farther in this tale pace, 
Miethinkith it accordaunt to reſon, 
To tell you alle the condition 
Of ech of them, fo as it ſemid me, 


And which they werin, and of what degree, | 


And eke in what array that they wer in: 
Andat knight then well I firſt begin. 


. The KN io Rr. 
A knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the time that he firſt began 
To ridin out, he lovid Chevalrie, _ 
Trouth and honour, fredome and curteſy. 
Full worthy was he in his lord'is werre, 
And thereto had he riddin nane more ferre 
As well in Chriſtendom, as in Hethneſs; 
And evyr honoured for his worthineſs. _ 
At Aleſſandre' he was whan it was won; 
Full oft timis he had the bord begon 
Abovin alle naciouns in Pruce ; | 
In Lettow had he riddin, and in Luce, | 
No Chriſten-man ſo oft of his degree | 7 
In Granada; in the ſege had he be 
Of Algezir, and ridd in Belmary; 
At Leyis was he, and at Sataly, Ee 
Whan that they wer won; and in the grete ſee 
At many'a noble army had he be: | 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


At mortal battails had he ben fiftene, 
And foughtin for our feith at 'I'rameſene, 
In liſtis thrys, and alwey flein his fo. 
This ilke worthy knight had ben alſo 
Sometimis with the lord of Palathy, 
Ayens anothir hethin in 'Turky;- 
And evirmore he had a ſov'rane prize; 
And though that he was worthy, he was wiſez 
And of his port as mere as is a maid, 
He nevir yet no villany ne ſaid | 
In all his life unto no manner wight: 
He was a very parkt gentil knight. 
But for to tellin you of his array, 
His hors wer good; but he was nothing gay, 
Of fuſtian he werid a gipon, 5 
Alle beſmottrid with his haburgeon. 
For he was late ycome from his viage, 
And wente for to do his pilgrimage, 


The Houss of FAME. 

So DAS Cat BORE | 

| h O W herkin, as Jhave you ſaied, a 
1X What that I mette or I abraied, 

Of December the tenith daie, 
When it was night, to flepe I late, 
Right as I was wont for to docn, 
And fill aſlepè wondir ſone, 

As he that was werie forgo 

On pilgrimage milis two | 

Jo the corps of ſain& Leonarde, 

To makin lithe that erſt was harde. 

But as me ſlept me mette I-was 
Within a temple” imade of glas, 

In whiche there werin mo images 

Of golde ſtandyng in ſondrie ſtages, 

Sette in mo ricke tabirnacles, | 

And with perre mo pinnacles, 

And mo curious portraituris, - 

And queint manir of figuris 

Of golde worke, then I fawe evir. 

| But certainly I n'iſt nevir 
Where that it was, but well wilt J 

It was of Venus redily © 

This temple, for in purtreiture 
1 ſawe anone right her figure 

Nakid yfletyng in a ſe, 

And alſo on her hedde parle 
er roſy garland white and redde , 
And her combe for to kembe her hedde, 
Her dovis, and Dan Cupido e 
Her blindè ſonne, and Vulcano, 

That in his face ywas full broune. . 

But as 1 romid vp and doune, - 
I founde that on the wall there was 
Thus writtin on a table? of bras. 
I woll now ſyng, if that | can, 
The armis, and alſo the man, 
That firſt came through his deſtine 
Fugitife fro Troye the countre 
Ito Itaile, with full moche pine, 
Unto the ſtrondis of Lavine, 
And tho began the ſtorie? anone, 
As I ſhall tellin you echone. 
Firſt ſawe | the diſtruceion | 

Of Troie, thorough the Grek Anon, 

Wi ich his falſe untrue forſwerynges, 

And with his chere and his leſynges, 
That made a horſe, brought into Froye, 

By whiche Trojans loſte all ther joye, 
And aftir this was graved, alas!“ 
Flow Ilons caſtill aitailed was, | 
And won, and kyng Priamus flain, 
And Polites his fonne certain, 25 
Diſpitouſly of Dan Pyrrhus. 
And next that ſawe IJ howe Venus, - 
When that ſhe ſawe the caſtill brende, - 
Doune from kevin ſhe gan deſcende, 

And bade her ſonne Rneas fle, 

And how he fled, and how that he 
Eicapid was from all the pres, = 
And toke his fathre', old Anchiſes, 

And bare hym on his backe awaie, 
Crying alas and welawaie! 80 85 
The whiche Anchiſes in his hande, 
Bare tho the goddis of the lande 
1 mene thilke that unbrennid were, 
Then ſawe I next that all in fere | 
How Creuſa, Dan ZEneas wife, | , 
Whom that he lovid all his life, 
And her yong ſonne clepid Julo, 
And eke Aſcanius alſo, 
Fledd in eke, with full drerie chere, 
That it was pite for to here, 
And in a foreſt as thei went 
How at a tournyng of a went 
Creüſa was iloſte, alas! | 
That rede not I, how that it was 
How he her ſought, and how her 6 hoſe. 
Pad hym to ſlie the Grekis hoſte, 
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And ſaied he muſt into Itaile, 
As was his deſtinie, ſauns faile, 
That it was pitie for to here, 

When that her ſpirite gan appere, 
The wordis that ſhe ro hym ſaied, 
And for to kepe her ſonne hym praied, 

There ſawe I gravin eke how he 
i fathir eke, and his meine, | 

With his ſhippis began to ſaile 

Toward the countrey of Itaile, 
As ſtreight as ere thei mightin go. 
There ſawe I eke the, cruill Juno, 
That art Dan Jupiter his wife, 
That haſt ihated all thy life 
 Mercileſs all the 'I rojan blode, 
Rennin and crie as thou were wode 
On Solus, the god of windes, 
To blowin out of alle kindes 
So louds, that he ſhould ydrenche 
Lorde, and ladie, and grome, and wenchs 
Of all the T.rojamts nacion, 
Without any? of their ſavacion. _ 
There ſawe I ſoche tempeſt ariſe, 
That every herte might agriſe 
Io ſe it p. intid on the wall. | 
There ſawe I eke gravin withall, 
Eo Venus: how ye, my ladie dere, 

__ Ywepyng with full wofull chere 

Vprayid Jupiter on hie, 

To ſave and kepin that navie . 
Of that dere Trojan Aneas, 
Sithins that he your ſonne . 


Gode chan of Cuavces. 


LIE fis the preſe and dwell with ſorhfaſtneſſe, | 
: Suffiſe, unto thy gode though it be ſmall, 

For horde hath hate, and climbyng tikilneſſe, 
Prece hath envie, and wele it brent oer all, 
Savour no more than the behovin ſhall, _ | 

Rede well thy ſelf, that othir folke canſt rede, 
And trouthe the ſhall delivir it 'is no drede. 

Paine the not eche crokid to redrefle, _ 

| In truſt of her that tournith as a balle, 

Grete reſt ſtandith in litil buſineſſe, | | 

Beware alſo to ſpurne again a nalle, | 
| Strive not as doith a crocke with a walle, _ 
Demith thy ſelf that demiſt othir' „ 
And trouthe the ſhall deliver it *is no drede. 
That the is ſent receve in buxomeneſſe; | 
The wraſtlyng of this worlde aſkith a fall; 
Here is no home, here is but wildirneſſe, = 
Forthe pilgrim, forthe o beſt out of thy tall, 
Loke up on high, and thanke thy God of all, 
Weivith thy luſte and let thy ghoſt the 3 | 
And trouthe the ſhall delivir, it '15 no drede. 3 5 


Balade of tlie l without 5 
HIS wretchid world'is tranſmutacion 


As wele and wo, nowe pore, and now w honour, 


Withour ordir or due diſcrecion 
Govirnid is by fortun'is errour, : 
But nathelefle the lacke of her favour 
Ne maie not doe me ſyng though that I die, 
Jay tout perdu, mon temps & mon labeur 
For finally fartune I doe defie. 
Yet is me left the ſight of my reſoun 
To knowin frende fro foe in thy mirrour, 
So moche hath yet thy tournyng up and doun, 
I taughtin me to knowin in an hour, 
But truily no force of thy reddour . 
To hym that ovir hymſelf hath maiſtrie, 
My ſuffiſaunce yſhal be my ſuccour, 
PFeoor finally fortune I dodehe. _ 
© Socrates, 1 1908 3 1 opens. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


She ne might nevir be thy turmentour, 
Thou nevir dreddiſt her oppreſſion, 
Ne in her chere foundin thou no favour, 
Thou knewe wele the diſceipt of her colour, 
And that her moſte worſhip is for to lie, 
I knowe her eke a falſe diſſimulour. 
For finally fortune I do dehe, 


The anſwere of Fortune. 
No man is wretchid but himſelf it wene, 
He that yhath hymſelf hath ſuffiſaunce, 
Why ſaieſt thou then I am to the ſo kene, 
That hath thy ſelf out of my govirnaunce? 
_ Saie thus grant mercie of thin habundaunce, | 
That thou haſt lent or this, thou ſhalt not ſtrive, 
What woſt thou yet how I the woll avaunce? 
And eke thou haſt thy beſte frende alive, 


I have the taught diviſion betwene 


Frende of effecte, and frende of countinaunce, 5 


| | 'The nedith not the 1 of an hine, 


That curith eyin derke for ther penaunce, 
No ſeeſt thou clere that wer in ignoraunce, 
Vet holt thine anker, and thou maieſt arive 
There bountie bereth the key of my ſubſtaunce, 
And eke thou haſte thy beſtè frende alive. 


How many have I refuſed to ſuſtene, 


Sith I have the foſtrid in thy pleſaunce? 
Wolt thou then make a ſtatute on thy quene, 
That I ſhall be aie at thine ordinaunce? 
Thou born art in my reign of variaunce, 
About the whele with othir mult thou drive 
My lore is bet, then wicke is thy grevaunce, 
Ang eke thou haſt thy beſts Trends alive. | 


The anſvere to Fortune. „ 


5 Thy les: I dampne, it is adverſitie, 1 


My frend maiſt thou not revin blind poddetie,” 
That I thy frendis knowe I thanke it the, 
Take 'hem again, let *hem go lie a preſſe, 
The nigardis in kepyng ther richeſſle 
 Pronoftike-is thou wolt ther toure aſſaile, 
Wicke appetite cometh aie before ſickenefle, 
% In e this rule: ne mate not faile. 


Fortune, 


| Thou pinchiſt at at my mutabilitie, 


For I the lent a droppe of my richeſſe, | 


And now me likith to withdrawin me, 


Why ſhouldiſt thou my roialtie oppreſſe? 
'The ſe maie ebbe and flowin more and leſſe, 1 
The welkin hath might to ſhine, rain, and haile, 
Right ſo muſt I kithin my brotilneſſe, 
In 5 this rule ne maie not aile. 


The Plaintiffe. : 


: 1 the execucion of the majeſtic, 


That all purveighith of his rightwiſeneſſe, | 


That ſame thyng fortune yclepin Ye, | 


Ye blinde beſtis full of leudeneſs ! 


The heven hath propirtie of ſikirneſs, _ 


This worlde hath evir reſtleſſe travaile, 5 
The laſt daie is the ende of myne entreſſe, 
5. en e rule ne maie not faile. | 


8 envoye of Fortune. 
e 1 praie you of your gentilneſſe, 


Let not this man and me thus crie and plain, 


And I ſhall quitin you this buſineſſe, 
And if ye liſte releve hym of his pain, 


Praie ye his beſt frende of his nobleneſſe 


'T hat to ſome bettir ſtate he maie e attain. 


EPIC was a 3 of 3 0 wrote FE the fans time + with Chaucer," Out of his 8 to his third vack of the \ Full of 
Princes a few ſtanzas are ſelected, which, being compared with n nous. of his two eee will ſhow that our language was then 


not written by Caprice, but was in a ſettled ſtate, 


I IKE a pilgrime which that goeth on foote, 5 
| 9 And hath none horſe to releue his trauayle, 
Whote, drye and wery, and may find no bote 
Of wel cold whan thruſt doth hym aſſayle, 
Wine nor licour, that may to hym auayle, 
Tight fo fare I which in my buſineſſe, 
No ſuccour fynde my rudenes to redreſſe. 
I meane as th us, I haue no freſh licour 
Out of the conduites of Calliope, 
Nor through Clio in rhethorike no floure, 
In my labour for to refreſh me: 
Nor of the ſuſters in noumber thriſe three, 
Which with Cithera on Parnaſo dwell, 
They neuer me gaue drinke once of cheir wel. 
Nor of theyr ſpringes'clere and chriſtaline, 
That ſprange by 20 of the Pegaſe, 
Their fauour lacketh my making ten lumine 


on 1 Finds theyr dawme of ſo great ſcarcitie, 


To tame their tunnes with ſome drop of plentie 

For Poliphemus throw his great blindnes, 

Hath i in me derked of Argus the brightnes. 
Our life here ſhort of wit the great dulnes 

The heuy ſoule troubled with trauayle, 

And of memorye the glaſyng brotelnes, 

Drede and vncunning haue made a ſtrong batail 

With werines my ſpirite to aſſayle, 

And with their ſubtil creping in moſt queint 


_ Hath made my ſpirit in makyng for to feint. 


And ouermore, the ferefull frowardnes 
Of my ſtepmother called obliuion, 


-  Hath a baſtyll of foryetfulnes, 


To ſtoppe the paſlage, and ſhadow my 3 


That! might haue no clere direccion, 


In 


* 


own Wills. 


Which reynith apon Man, rulyng him by hys own Will. 
many Cryſtyn Princes uſen the ſame Lawe; and therfor it is, that the 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


In tr anflating of new to quicke me, 
Stories to write of olde antiquite. 

Thus was I ſet and ſtode in double werre 
At the metyng of feareful wayes tweyne, 
The one was ns who euer liſt to lere, 


Whereas good wyll gan me conftrayne, 

Bochas taccompliſh for to doe my payne, 

Came 1gnoraunce, with a menace of drede, 
My e to reſt J durſt not procede. 


Forteſcue was chief juſtice of the Common-Pleas, i in 45 reign of king Henry VI. He retired in 1471, after the battle of Tewkeſbury, 


and probably wrote moſt of his works in his 880 
and limited Monarchy. | 


-Y may peraventure be. marvelid by ſome men, why one Realme 
| is a Lordſhyp only Royall, and the Prynce thereof rulyth yt by 
his Law, callid Jus Regale; and another Kyngdome is a Lordſchip, 
Royal and Politite, and the Prince thereof rulyth by a Lawe, callyd Jus 
Politicum & Regale; ſythen thes two Princes beth of egall Aſtate. 


To this dowte it may be anſweryd in this manner; The firſt Inſti- 


tution of thes twoo Realmys, upon the e uot of them, 1 is the 


Cauſe of this diverſyte. | 
When Nembroth by Might, for his own Glorye, made and incor- 


porate the firſt Realme, and ſubduyd it to hymſelf by Tyrannye, he 
would not have it governyd by any other Rule or Lawe, but by his 
own Will; by which and for th* accompliſhment thereof he made it. 

And therfor, though he had thus made a Realme, holy Scripture 
denyd to cal Lym a Kyng, Quia Rex dicitur a Regendo; Whych thyng 
he dyd not, but oppreſſyd the People by Myght, and therfor he was a 
Tyrant, and callid Primus Tyrannorum. But holy Writ callith hym 
Nebuſtus Venator coram Deo. For as the Hunter takyth the wyld beſte 
for to ſcle and eate hym; ſo Nembroth ſubduyd to him the People with 


Might, to have their ſervice and their goods, uſing upon them the 
After hym Belus 
that was callid firſt a Kyng, and after hym his Sone Nynus, and after 


: Lordſchip that is callid Dani ni um Regale tantum. 


hym other Panyms; They, by Example of Nembroth, made them 
Realmys, would not have them rulyd by other Lawys than by their 
Which Lawys ben right good under good Princes; and 
their Kyngdoms a then moſt reſemblyd to the Kyngdome of God, 


Lawys ſayen, Quod Principi placuit Legts babet vigorem. And thus I ſup- 


| poſe firſt beganne in Realmys, Dominiam taniun 8 But afterward, 5 


that Boke, prayſith gretely, 
that may ther eby the more ſewerly do Juſtice, than by his owne Arbi- 


Wherfor | 


TS following paſt age is [elected from his book of the D* et ence between an avjclute 


when Mankynd was more - te and better diſpoſyd to Vague: 
Grete Communalties, as was the Feliſhip, that came into this Lond 
with Brute, wyllyng to be unyed and made a Body Politike callid a 
Realme, havyng an Heed to governe it; as after the Saying of the 


_ Philoſopher, every Communaltie unyed of many parts mult needs have 
an Heed; than they choſe the ſame Brute to be their heed and Kyng. 


And they and he upon this Incorporation and Inſtitution, and onyng 
of themſelf into a Realme, ordeynyd the ſame Realme ſo to be rulyd 


and juſty fyd by ſuch Laws, as they al would aſſent unto; which Law | 
| therfor is callid Politicum; and bycauſe it is mynyſtrid by a Nyng, 
it is callid Regale. 


Dominium Politicum dicitur 74 Regimen, plarium 
Scientia, ffoe Confilio miniſtratum. The Kyng of Scotts reynith upon 
his People by this Lawe, widelicet, Regimine Politico & Regali. And 
as Diodorus Syculus ſaith, in his Boke de priſeis Hiſtortis, he Realme 
of Egypte is rulid by the fame Lawe, and therfor the Kyng therof 
chaungith not his Lawes, without the Aﬀent of his People. And in 

like forme as he ſaith is ruled the Kyngdome of Saba, in Felici Arabia, 
and the Lond of Lib ie; And alſo the more parte of al the Realmys 1 in 

Afrike. Which manner of Rule and Lordſhip, the ſayd Diodorus in 

For it is not oniy good for the Prince, 


triment; but it is alſo good for his People that receyve therby, ſuch _ 


Juftice as they deſyer themſelf. Now as me ſeymth, it ys thewyd 


opinly ynough, why one Kyng rulyth and reynith on his People Bo- 


minis tantum Regali, and that other reynith Dominio Politico & Kere 
For that one Kyngdome beganne, of and by, the Might of the Prince, 
and that other beganne, by the Deſier and Inſtitution of the eps of 


the fame Prince. 


Of the works of Sir Thomas More it was © ces to give a larger ecken boch ie our language v was ; than in a \ great degree 


formed and ſettled, and becauſe it appears from Ben Jonſon, that his works were conſidered as models of pure and elegant ſtyle. 


The tale, 


. which is placed fir t, becauſe earlieſt written, will ſhow what an attentive reader will, in peruſing our old writers, often remark, that the 
familiar and colloquial part of our language, being diffuſed among thoſe claſſes who had no ambition of refinement, or affectation of 
novelty, has ſuffered very little change. There is another reaſon why the extracts from this author are more copious: his works are care- 
Y 0 y and e . and may | therefore be better truſted than 7 any other edition of the Englith books of _ or the proveding = ages, 


A merry ieſt how a Eee would Jearne to love the frere. Write | 


| by maiſter Thomas More in Ch ens 


YSE men alway, | 
Affyrme and ſay, 
| "That beſt 1s for a man: 
. 83 | 
For to apply, © | 
The buſines that he can, 
8 And i in no wyſe, 
_ To enterpryſe, | 
An other faculte, 
For he that wyll, 
And can no {kyll, 
I⸗s neuer lyke to the. 
Ile that hath laſte, | 
Rs he hoſiers crafte, „ 
And falleth to making hone, N 

The ſmythe that ſhalll. 

To. payntyng fall, „ 
His thrift is well nigh done. 

A blacke draper, | 
With whyte paper, 

Io goe to writyng e 

An olde butler, | 

Becum a cutler, 

1 wene ſhall proue a fole. 
And an olde trot, _ | 
That can I wot, 

Nothyng but kyſſe the cup, 

With her phiſick, 

Wil kepe one ſicke, | 

Yy!l ſhe haue ſouſed hym vp. | 

A man of lawe, 

That neuer ſawe, | 

Ihe wayes to bye and fel 

Wenyng to ryſe, 

By marchaundiſe, 
T wiſh to ſpede hym well, 

A marchaunt eke, 

That wyll goo ſeke, 

By all the meanes he may, 
To fall in ſute; 
Tyll he diſpute, 
..._ His money cleane away, 
Pletyng the lawe, 
For euery ſtrawe, 
Shall proue a thrifty man, 
With bate and ſtrife, 
But by my life, 
1 cannot tell you whan. 


5 "Whan x an hatter 

5 W VI go ſmatter, 
In philoſophy, 
Ora pedlar, 

: Ware a medlar, 
In theology, 

All that enſue, 

Suche craftes new. 

I hey drive ſo farre a . 5 

That euermore, 
They do therfore, | 

Beſhrewe themlelfe at u. 
This thing was tryed | 

And verefyed, 
lere by a . | 

That thriftly was, & 

Or he coulde pas, ©; 

Rapped about the pate, 
Whyle that he would 

See how he could, 
A little play the frere: 
Y Now yf you wyll. | 
Knowe how it fyll, . | 
Take hede and 285 ſhall here, 5 
It happed fo, _ 
Not long ago, | 
A thrifty man 1 dy ed, 
"a6 hundred pounde, _ 
| Of nobles rounde, _ 
Ihat had he layd a ſide: 

His tonne he wolde, _ 
Should haue this golde, 
For to beginne with 98 
ieee, 

His chylde, well thriſe, 

That money was to {mal. 
Yet or this day 
I have hard ſay, — 
. That many a man certeſſe, 
Hath with good caſt, | 
Be ryche at laſt, . 
TIhat hath begonne with leſſe. 
But this yonge manne, 

So well beganne, 

His money to imploy, = 

That certainly, 5 

His policy, 

Io ſee it was a joy, 

For leſt ſum blaſt, 

 Myght ouer caſt, 
ls hip, or by miſchaunce, 


| f Men 
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Men with ſum wile, 
Myght hym begyle, 

And Ani his ſubſtaunce, 
For to put out, 
Al maner dout, 

He made a good puruay, 
For euery whyt, 


7 By his owne wyt, 


And toke an other way: 
Firſt fayre and wele, 
Therof much dele, 
_ He dygged it in a pot, 
But then him thought, 
That way was nought, 
And there he left it not. 
So was he faine, | 
From thence agayne, 
Io put it in a cup, 
And by and by, 
Couetouſlyj, 
Hie ſupped it re v p. | 
In has owne bret, 
He thought it beſt, 
His money to encloſe, 
Then wiſt he well, 
What euer fell, | 
le coulde it neuer loſe. 
8 He borrowed then, 


N Of other men, 


Money and marchaundiſe; 5 
Neuer payd it, 9 
Up he laid it, | 

In like maner wyſe. 
Yet on the gere, 
That he would were, 


He reight not what he ſpent, 45 
5 Soi it were nyce, | . 


As for the price, 
Could him not miſcontent. | 
With luſty ſporte, | 


And with reſort, 


Of toly company, 
In mirth and play, 
Full many a day, 

_ He lived merely. 
And men had — 


Some man is borne, 


To haue a lucky howre, | 
And ſo was he, 5 


2 F or ſuch degre, 


He gat and ſuche honour, | 


; That without dout, _ 


Whan he went out, 
A4 ſergeaunt well and Ss.” 
Was redy ſtrayte, | 
On him to wayte, 

As ſone as on the mayre. 
: But he doubtlefle, | 
Of his mekeneſſe, 


Hated ſuch pompe and pride, | 


And would not go, Ro” 
Companied ſo, . 
But drewe himſelf a fide, Y 

To ſaint Katharine, 
Streight as a line, 
He gate him at a Male 


5 For deuocion, Ny 


Or promocion, 
| There would he nedes pee. 
There ſpent he faſt, 

Till all were paſt, 
And to him came there meny, 
To aſke theyr det, | 


1 55 But none could get, 


The valour of a peny. 

x With viſage ſtout, 
He bare it out, | 5 
Euen vnto the harde hedge, 

| A month or twaine, 


9 Tyll he was faine, 


To laye his gowne to pledge. 
Than was he there, 
In greater feare, 


Than ere that he came thither, 


And would as fayne, 


Depart againe, 


But that he wiſt not whither, 
'Than after this, | 
To a frende of his, 

He went and there abode, - 
Where as he lay, | 
So ſick alway, on 

He myght not come abrode. 
It happed than, 

A marchant man, ä 

That he ought money to, 

Of an officere, 
Than gan enquere, 
What him was beſt to do. 


| Lyke to the ſame, ond 
And for your ſake, 
Let me be bake, 


And foorth chen goth, 


So was he dight, 
That no man might, 


He dopped and dooked, 
He ſpake and looked, 


Vet in a glaſſe, 
5 His harte for pryde, 
Lepte i in his ſyde, 
Than forth a pace, 


He drew hym ny, 
And ſoftely, 


5 And a damſell, 
Ls That hard him well: 


| The frere ſayd. 
SGood ſpede fayre mays, 


And he iniſwerde, 
Be not aferde, 
Tak an accion therfore, 
I you beheſte, 
I ſhall hym reſte, 
And than care for no more. 
I feare quod he, | 
It wyll not be, 
For he wyll not come out. 
The ſergeaunt ſaid, 
Be not afraydjd. | 
It ſhall be brought about. 
In many a game, | 


 Haue I bene well in vre, 

But yf I do this cure. 
Thus part they both, 

A pace this officere, 
And for a day, | 


All his array, 
He chaunged with a frere. 


Hym for a frere deny, 


So religiouſly. 


Or he would paſſe, 
He toted and he peered, 


To ſee how well he Ferd. 


Unto the place, 
Hle goeth withouten ſhame 
To do this dede, 
But now take hede, 
For here begynneth the game. 


Streyghtat the dore he + knocked: 


There came and 1 it vnlocked. 


Fere lodgeth ſuch a man, 


It is told me: 
Well ſyr quod ſhe, 


And yf he do what than. 5 


. Quod he mayſtreſſe, 
by No harm doutleſſe: 


It longeth for our order, 


To hurt no man, 
1 e But as we can, 


Euery wight to forder, 5 


With hym truly, 
N 1 ſpeake would I, 


ir quod ſhe We my Teer. 


Hle is ſo ſike, 
Ve be not lyxe, 


To ſpeake with 0 to day, 
Quod he fayre may, | 
vet] you pray, 

This much at my deſire, 


| Vouchelafe to do, 
As go hym to, 


And fay an auſten revs: 


Would with hym ſpeke, 
And matters breake, | 


For his auayle 88 | 


 "Qaod the 1 Wyll, 
Stonde ye here yu, 


Tyll I come downe agayn. 
Vp is ſhe go, 
And told hym ſo, 


As ſhe was bode to ſay, 
He miſtruſtyng, 988885 


No maner thyng, _ B 
Sayd mayden go thy way, 
And fetch him hyder, 


That we togyder, 


May talk. A downe ſhe gothe, 
Vp ſhe hym brought, 


Nor harme ſhe thought, 


But it made ſome folke wrothe, 


This officere, 
_ This fayned frere, 


Whan he was come aloft, | 
He dopped than, 
And grete this man, 
Religiouſly and oft. 
And he agayn, 
Ryght glad and fayn, 
Toke hym there by the hande, | 
The 
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The frere than ſuyd, 
Ve be diſmayd, 
With trouble! ander ande. 
In dede quod he, 
It hath with me, 
hene better than it is, 
Syr quod the frere, 
Be of good chere, 
Yet ſhall it after this. 
But I would now, 
Comen with you, _ 
In counſayle yf you pleaſe, 
Or ellys nat 
Of matters that, 
Shall ſet your heart at aſs, 
Downe went the mayd, 
The marchaunt ſayd, 
No ſay on gentle frere, 
Of thys tydyng, 

That ye mebryng, 

I long full ſore to here. 

Whan there was none, 

But they alone, 

Tue frere with euyll grace, 

Sayd, I reſt the, 

Come on with me, 
And out he toke his mace: 
Thou ſhalt obay, 

Come on thy way, __ 
Ilhhave the in my clouche, | 

; Thou goeſt not hence, | 
= For all the penſe, 

Ihe mayre hath in his pouche, 
This marchaunt there, 

5 For wrath and fere, | 
le waxyng welnygh woods: 


1 5 Sayd horſon thefe, 


With a miſchefe 

Who hath 8 the a good, 
And with his fiſt, 

V pon the lyſt, of 5 

lle gaue him ſuch a blow, 

That backward downe, _ 

Almoſt in ſow ne, . 4 

The frere 1s ouerthrow. 

Vet was this man, 


5 Well fearder than, | 


Leſt he the frere had Qayne, 


Tyll with good rappes, _ 


And heuy clappes, 
le dawde hym vp agayne,. | 
The frere toke harte, 
And vp he ftarte. - 
And well he layde about, 
And ſo there goth, 


Betwene them both, 


Many a luſty clouts 
They rent and tere, 


= Eche others here, 


And claue togyder falt, 

Tyll with luggyng, | 

And with tuggyng, 

They fell downe bothe at lat. 

Than on the grounde, 

_ 'Togyder rounde, | 
With many a ſadde Aroke, 
They roll and rumble, 

They turne and tumble, 
As pygges do in a poke. 

So long above, _ 

| They heue and ſhoue, 

TLoogider that at laſt, 

The mayd and wyfe, 

To hreake the ſtrife, 

Hyed them vpward faſt, 


And' whan they ſpye, 


5 The captaynes yer... 
Both waltring on the Re, 
The freres hood, | 
They pulled a good, 
Adowne about his face. 
Whyle he wies blynde, 
The wenche behynde, 
Lent him leyd on the fore, 
Many a ioule, PO 
About the noule, | 
With a great batyldore. 
The wyfe came yet, 
And with her fete, 
She holpeto kepe him downe, 
And with her rocke, 
Many a knocke, 


She gaue hym on the crowne. 


They layd his mace, 
About his face, 
That he was wood for payne: 
The fryre frappe, 
Gate many a ſwappe, 


Tyll he was full nygh flayne, 


Vp they hym lift, 

And with yll thrift. 
Hledlyng along the ſtayte, 
Downe they hym threwe, 
And ſayde adewe, 

Commende us to the mayre. 
The frere aroſe, 

But I ſuppoſe, 

Amaſed was his hed, 

He ſhoke his cares, 
And from grete feares, 
He thought hym well ylled. 
Quod he now loſt, | 
| Is all the coſt A 
4 We be neuer the nere. 
Ill mote he bee, 
That cauſed me, 

To make my ſelf a lere | 
Now maſters all, by 
Here now 1 ſhall, . 

Ende there as I OY 5 
In any wyſe, bs 

Iwould auypſe 
And counſayle euery man, 5 
His owne craft vie, | 
All newe refuſe, 8 | 
| And lyghtly let them 6K * 
| Play not the frere. py. 
Now make good chere, | 
And Welcome euerych one. . 


A ruful nen weten (enen by maſter Thomas More 1 in \ his youth) 

of the deth of quene Eliſabeth mother to king Henry the eight, 
wife to king Henry the ſeuenth, and eldeſt doughter to king 
Edward the fourth, which quene Eliſabeth dyed in childbed in 
February in the yere of our Lord 1503 aud! in the 18 yere of me 
raigne of king Henry the ſeuenth. 1 | : 


| Ye that put your truſt and e 
O In worldly ioy and frayle proſperite, 

That ſo lyue here as ye ſhould neuer hence, 
Remember death and loke here vppon me. 
Enſaumple I thynke there may no better be. 5 
Your ſelfe wotte well that in this realme was I, 

Your quene but late, and lo now here I lye. 
Was J not borne of olde worthy linage? 

Was not my mother queene, my father Eyng? 

Was I nota kinges fere in marriage? 

Had I not plenty of every pleaſaunt thyng? - 
Mercifull god this is a ſtraunge reckenyng: 
Rycheſſe, honour, welth, and aunceſtry, 

Hath me forſaken and lo now here I ly. 5 
If worſhip myght haue kept me, I had not gone: 
| If wyt myght haue me ſaued, I neded not fere. 

If money myght haue holpe, I lacked none. 

But O good God what vayleth all this gere. 

When deth is come thy mighty meſſangere, - 

Obey we muſt there is no remedy, _ | 

Me hath he ſommoned, and lo now here I 17. . 

Yet was L late promiſed otherwyſe, 

Tais yere to liue in welth and delice. | 

Lo where to commeth thy blandiſhyng promyſe, | 

O falſe aftrolagy and deuynatrige, 

Of goddes ſecretes makyng ths ſelfe ſo wyſe. 

How true is for this yere thy prophecy. _ 
The yere yet laſteth, and lo nowe here I ly. 

O bryttill welth, as full of bitterneſſe, 

Thy ſingle pleaſure doubled is with payne. 
Account my forow firſt and my diſtreſſe, 

In ſondry wyſe, and reckon there agayne, 

The ioy that haue had, and I dare Fate, 

For all my honour, endured yet have I, 

More wo then welth, and lo now here I ly. 
Where are our caſtels, now where are our towers, 

Goodly Rychmonde ſone art thou gone from me, 

At Weſtminſter that coſtly worke of yours, 
Myne owne dere lorde now ſhall I never tee. 

Almighty god voucheſafe to graunt that xe, 

For you and your children well may edefy.“ 

My palyce bylded is, and lo now here I ly. 

Adew myne owne dere ſpouſe my worthy lorde, 

The faithfull loue, that dyd vs both e | 
In mariage and peaſable concorde, | 

Into your handes here I cleane reſyne, | 

To be beſtowed vppon your children and mvne. 
Erſt wer you father, and now muſt ye ſupply, 

The mothers part alſo, for lo now here 1 ly. 

Farewell my doughter lady Margerete. 
God wotte full oft it greued hath my mynde, 
That ye ſhould go where we ſhould ſeldome mete. 
Now am I gone, and haue left you behynde. 
O mortall folke that we be very blynde. 

That we leaſt feare, full oft it is moſt nye, 
From you depart I fyrſt, and lo now here I lye, 
Farewell Madame my lordes worthy mother, 

Comfort your ſonne, and be ye of good chere. 

Take all a worth, for it will be no nother. 

Farewell my doughter Katherine late the fere, 

To er Arthur myne owne chyld to dere, 


I0o all the world, and eke to him ſelfe both. 
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It booteth not for me to wepe ot cry; 
Pray for my ſoule, for lo now here 1 ly. 
Adewlord Henry my louyng ſonne adew. 
Our lorde encreaſe your honour and eſtate, 
Adew my doughter Mary bright of hew, 
God make you virtuous wyſe and fortunate. 
Adew ſwete hart my litle doughter Kate, 
Thou ſhalt ſwete babe ſuche is thy deſteny, | 
Thy mother neuer know, for lo now here I ly. 
Lady Cicyly Anne and Katheryne, 
arewell my welbeloved ſiſters three; 
O lady Briget other ſiſter myne, 
Lo here the ende of worldly vanitee. 
Now well are ye that earthly foly flee, 
And heuenly thynges loue and magnify, 
Farewell and pray for me, for lo now here I ly. 
Adew my lordes, adew my ladies all, 
 Adew my faithful ſeruauntes euerych one, 
Adew my commons whom I neuer ſhall 
See in this world, wherfore to the alone, 


5 Immortall god verely three and one, 


I me commende. . Thy infinite mercy, 
Shew to thy ſeruant, for lo now here I ly. 


Certain meters in Engliſh written by maſter Thomas More in hys L : 
youth for the boke of fortune, and cauſed them to be printed in 
dhe begynnyng of that boke. _ 5 e 


Ihe wordes of Fortune to the people. 
A /NFINE high eſtate power and auctoritie; 
M If ye ne know, enſerche and ye ſhall ſpye, 
That richeſſe, worſhip, welth, and dignitie, 

Joy, reſt, and peace, and all thyng fynally, 

That any pleaſure or profit may come by, 

To mannes comfort, ayde, and ſuſtinaunce, 


Is all at my deuyſe and ordinaunce. - 


Without my fauour there is nothyng wonne. 
Many a matter haue I brought at laſt, at 
To good conclufion, that fondly was begonne. 

And many a purpoſe, bounden ſure and faſt 
With wiſe . J haue ouercaſt. 
Without good happe there may no wit ſuffiſe. 
Better is to be fortunate than wyſe. 85 


And therefore hath there ſome men bene or this, | 


My deadly foes and written many a boke, 


To my diſprayſe. And other cauſe there nys, 
But for me liſt not frendly on them loke. 5 
Thus lyke the fox they fare that once forſoke, 
The pleaſaunt grapes, and gan for to defy them, 
Becauſe he lept and yet could not come by them. 
But let them write theyr labour is in vayne. 


| For well ye wote, myrth, honour, and richeſe, 


Much better is than penury and payne. 


The nedy wretch that lingereth in diſtreſſe, 


Without myne helpe is euer comfortleſſe, 
A wery burden odious and loth, Pen 
But he that by my fauour may aſcende, 
To mighty power and excellent degree, 
A common wele to gouerne and defende, 
O in how bliſt condicion ſtandeth he: | 
Him ſelf in honour and felicite, wa 
And ouer that may forther and increaſe, _ 
A region hole in ioyfull reſt and peace. 
Now in this poynt there is no more to ſay, 
Eche man hath of him ſelf the gouernaunce. | 
Let every wight than folowe his-owne way, 
And he that out of pouertee and miſchaunce, 
_ Lift for to live, and wyll him ſelfe enhaunce, 
In wealth and richeſſe, come forth and wayte on me. 
And he that wyll be a beggar, let hym be. 1 


Tron as Monz to them that truſt in Fortune. 


 FPHOU that are prowde of honour, ſhape or kynne, 
1 That hepeſt vp this wretched worldes treaſure, 


Y - Thy fingers ſhrined with gold, thy tawny ſkynne, 


With freſh apparyle garniſhed out of meaſure, 
And weneſt to haue fortune at thy pleaſure, _ 
Caſt vp thyne eye, and loke how flipper chaunce, 
Illudeth her men with chaunge and varyaunce. 
Sometyme ſhe loketh as louely, fayre and bright, 
As goodly Uenus mother of Cupyde. Eg 
She becketh and ſhe ſmileth on every wight. 
But this chere fayned, may not long abide. | 
There cometh a cloude, and farewell all our pryde, 
Like any ſerpent ſhe beginneth to ſwell, _ 
And looketh as fierce as any fury of hell. 
Yet for all that we brotle men are fayne, 
(So wretched is our nature and ſo blynde) 
As ſoone as Fortune liſt to laugh agayne, 
With fayre countenaunce and deceitfull mynde, 
To crouche and knele and gape after the wynde, 
Not one or twayne but thouſandes in a rout, 
Lyke ſwarmyng bees come flickeryng her aboute. 
Then as a bayte ſhe bryngeth forth her ware, 
Siluer, gold, riche perle, and precious ſtone: 
On whiche the maſed people gaſe and ſtare, 
And gape therefore, as dogges doe for the bone. 
Fortune at them laugheth, and in her trone 
Amyd her treaſure and waueryng rycheſſe, 
Prowdly ſhe houeth as lady and empreſſe. 


That is to ſay, nowe lyeth c in your fyſt, 


Faſt by her ſyde doth wery labour ſtand, 


Pale fere alſo, and ſforow all bewept, 


Diidayn and hatred on that other hand, 


Eke reſtles watche fro ſlepe with trauayle kept; 


His eyes drowſy and lokyng as he ſlept. 
Before her ſtandeth 7 and enuy, 
Flattery, dyſceyt, miſchiefe and tiranny. 


About her commeth all the world to begge. 


He aſketh lande, and he to pas would bryng, 
This toye and that, and all not worth an egge: 
He would in loue proſper aboue all thyng : 

He kneleth downe and would be made a kyng : 
He forceth not ſo he may money haue, 


Though all the worlde accompt hym for a knaue. 


Lo thus ye ſee divers heddes, divers wittes. 
Fortune alone as divers as they all, 
Vnſtable here and there among them flittes: 
And at auenture downe her piftes fall, 


Catch who fo may the throweth great and ſmall 


Not to all men; as commeth ſonne or dewe, 


But for the moſt part, all among a fewe. 

And yet her brotell giftes long may not laſt, 
He that ſhe gaue them, loketh prowue and hye. 
She whirlth about and pluckth away as faſt, _ 


And geueth them to an other by and bj 


And thus from man to man continually, þ. 


She vſeth to geue and take, and lily toſſe, 


One man to wynnyng of an others loſſe. 
And when ſhe robbeth one, down goth his pryde. 
He wepeth and wayleth and curſeth her full ſore. 


But he that receueth it, on that other ſyde, | 
Is glad, and bleſth her often tymes therefore. 


But in awhyle when ſhe loueth hym no more, 
__ She glydeth from hym, and her 3 . 
And he her curſeth, as other foo 


6 es do. 
Alas the folyſh people can not ceaſe, 


1 Ne voyd her trayne, tyll they the harme do fele. 5 
About her alway, beſely they preacgce. 
| But lord how he doth thynk hym ſelf full wele. 


That may ſet once his hande vppon het whele. 


IIe holdeth faſt: but vpward as he flieth, 
She whippeth her whele about, and there he lyeth. 


Thus fell Julius from his mighty power. 


Thus fell Darius the worthy kyng of Perſe. 
Thus fell Alexander the great conquerour. 
Thus many mo then I may well reherſe. 
Thus double fortune, when ſhe lyſt reverſe 
Fer ſlipper fauour fro them that in her truſt, 
She fleeth her wey and leyeth them in the duſt, 


She ſodeinly enhaunceth them aloft. 


And ſodeynly miſcheueth all the flocke. 
The head that late lay eaſily and full ſoft, _ 
In ſtede of pylows lyeth after on the blocke. 
And yet alas the moſt cruell proude mocke: 


The deynty mowth that ladyes kiſſed haue, 


bas She bryngeth in the caſe to kyſſe a knaue. 


In chaungyng of her courſe, the chaunge ſhewth this, 


1 Vp Rartth a knaue, and downe there falch a knight, _ | 


e beggar ryche, and the ryche man pore is. 


_ Hatred is turned to loue, loue to deſpyght. 
Inhis is her ſport, thus proueth ſhe her myght. 
. Greatboſte ſhe maketh yf one be by her power, 


Welthy and wretched both within an howre. 


Pouvertee that of her giftes wyl nothing take, 
Wyth mery chere, looketh vppon the prece, _ 
And ſeeth how fortunes houſhold goeth to wrake. 
"Faſt by her ſtandeth the wyſe Socrates. ES 


Arriſtippus, Pythagoras, and many a leſe 8 
Of olde philoſophers. And eke agaynſt the ſonne 


Bekyth hym poore Diogenes in his tonne. 2 
With her is Byas, whoſe countrey lackt defence, 
And whylom of their foes ſtode ſo in dout, _ _ 
That eche man haſtely gan to cary thence, | 


And aſked hym why he nought caryed out. 


I bere quod he all myne with me about: 


Wiſedom he ment, not fortunes brotle fees. 
For nought he counted his that he might leete, 
Heraclitus eke, lyſt felowſhip to kepe _ 


With glade pouertee, Democritus alſo: = ” 
Of which the fyrſt can neuer ceaſe but wepe, | 
To ſee how thick the blynded people go, 


With labour great to purchaſe care and wo. 


That other laugheth to ſee the foolyſh apes, 
Ho earneſtly they walk about theyr capes. 


Of this poore ſect, it is comen viage, 
Onely to take that nature may ſuſtayne, 
Baniſhing cleane all other ſurpluſage, 


They be content, and of nothyng complayne. 


No nygarde eke is of his good ſo fayne. 


But they more pleaſure haue a thouſande folde, 
The ſecrete draughtes of nature to beholde. 


Set fortunes ſervauntes by them and ye wull, 


That one is free, that other ever thrall, 
That one content, that other neuer full. 


That one in ſuretye, that other lyke to fall. 
Who lyſt to aduiſe them bothe, parceyue he ſhall, 
As great difference between them as we ſee, 


Betwixte wretchednes and felicite. 


Nowe haue I ſhewed you bothe: theſe whiche ye lyſt, 5 5 
Stately fortune, or humble pouertee: 


To 
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To take here bondage, or free libertee. 

But in thys poynte and ye do after me, 

Draw you to fortune, and labour her to pleaſe, 

If that ye thynke your ſelfe to well at eaſe. 

And fyrſt vppon the louely ſhall ſhe ſmile, 
And frendly on the caſt her wandering eyes, 
Embrace the in her armes, and for a whyle, 

Put the and kepe the in a fooles paradiſe : _ 

And foorth with all what ſo thou lyſt deuiſe, 

She wyl! the graunt it liberally parhappes: 

But for all that beware of after clappes. 

Recken you neuer of her fauoure ſure: 

Ve may in clowds as eafily trace an hare, 

Or in drye lande cauſe fiſhes to endure, _ 

And make the burnyng fyre his heate to ſpare, 

And all thys worlde in compace to forfare, 

As her to make by craft or engine ſtable, 

That of her nature is ever variable. 

Serue her day and nyght as reuerently, 

Vppon thy knees as any ſeruaunt may, 

And in concluſion, that thou ſhalt winne thereby 

Shall not be worth thy ſervyce I dare ſay. 

And looke yet what ſhe geueth the to day, 
With labour wonne ſhe ſhall happly to morow _ 
Pluck it agayne out of thyne hande with ſorow. 
Wyberefore yf thou in ſuretye lyſt to ſtande, | 

Take pouerties parte and let prowde fortune go, 

Receyue nothyng that commeth from her hande. 

Loue maner and vertue: they be onely tho. 
Whiche double fortune may not take the fro. 
Then mayſt thou boldly defye her turnyng chaunce 
She can the neyther hynder nor auaunce. _ _ 

But and thou wylt nedes medle with her treaſure, 

P.ruſt not therein, and ſpende it liberally. 
Heare the not proude, nor take not out of meaſure. 
 Bylde not thyne houſe on heyth vp in the ſkFye 

8 falleth farre, but he that climbeth hye, 
Remember nature ſent the hyther bare, . 
The gyftes of fortune count them borowed ware. 


Tuouas Moak to them that ſeke Fortune. 
"7 HO ſo delyteth to prouen and aſſay, 

2 Of waveryng fortune the vncertayne lot, 

If that the aunſwere pleaſe you not alway, _ | 
_ Blame ye not me: for I commaunde you not, 

Fortune to truſt, and eke full well ye wot, 
I haue of her no brydle in my fit, © 
_ - She renneth looſe, and turneth where ſhe Ilyſt. 
The rollyng dyſe in whome your lucke doth ſtande, 
With whole vahappy chaunce ye be ſo wroth, | 
Ve knowe your ſelfe came neuer in myne hande. 
Lo in this ponde be fyſhe and frogges both. _ 
. Caſt in your nette: but be you liefe or lothe, 
Hold you content as fortune lyſt aſſyne: _ 

Por it is your owne fyſhyng and not myne. 
And though in one chaunce fortune you offend, 
Grudge not there at, but beare a mery tace, _ 

In many an other ſhe ſhall it amende. _ 
There is no manne fo farre out of her grace, 
Hut he ſometyme hath comfort and ſolace: 
De none agayne fo farre foorth in her fauour, 
'F hat is full ſatisfyed with her behauiour. | 
Fortune is ſtately, ſolemne, prowde, and hye: 
And rycheſſe geueth, to haue ſeruyce therefore. 
The nedy begger catcheth an halfpen yr 
Some manne a thouſande pounde, ſome leſſe ſome more. 
But for all that ſhe kepeth euer in ſtore, 15 
From euery manne ſome parcell of his wyll, 
That he may pray therfore and ſerue her ſtyll. . 
Some manne hath good, but chyldren hath he none. 
Some manne hath both, but he can get none health. 
Some hathal thre, but vp to honours trone, PO 
Caan he not crepe, by no maner of ſtelth. _ 
I oo ſome ſhe ſendeth, children, ryches, welthe, 
Honour, woorſhyp, and reverence all hys life: 
But yet ſhe pyncheth him with a ſhrewde wyſe. 
Ihen for aſmuch as it is fortuhes guyſe, 

To graunt no manne all thyng that he wyll axe, 
But as her ſelfe lyſt order and deuyſe 

Doth every manne his parte diuide and tax, | 
I counſayle you eche one truſſe vp your packes, 

And take no thyng art all, or be content, Re 

Wich ſuche rewarde as fortune hath you ſent. 

All thynges in this boke that ye ſhall rede, 
Doe as ye lyſt, there ſhall no manne you bynde, 
Them to beleue, as ſurely as your crede. | 

But notwithſtandyng certes in my mynde, 

I durſt well ſwere, as true ye ſhall them fynde, 

In euery poynt eche anſwere by and by, 
As are the judgementes of aſtronomye. 


The Deſcripcion of Ricyard the thirde. 
ICHARDE the third ſonne, of whom we nowe entreate, was in 
| R witte and courage egall with eitherof them, in bodye and proweſſe 
farre vnder them bothe, little of ſtature, ill fetured of limmes, croke 
backed, his left ſhoulder much higher than his right, hard fauoured 
of viſage, and ſuch as is in ſtates called warlye, in other menne other- 
wiſe, he was malicious, wrathfull, enuious, and from afore his birth, 
euer frowarde. It is for trouth reported, that the duches his mother 
had ſo much a doe in ker trauaile, that ſhee coulde not be delivered of 


rather by pleaſaunte aduyſe too wynne themſelfe fauour, then by pro- 
fitable aduertiſemente to do the children good, he called ſome bf h 
before him that were at variaunce, and in eſpecyall the lorde marques 


hym vncutte: and that hee came into the worlde with the feete for- 
warde, as menne bee borne outwarde, and (as the fame runneth) alſo 
not vntothed, whither menne of hatred reporte aboue the trouthe, or 
elles that nature chaunged her courſe in hys beginninge, whiche in the 
courſe of his lyfe many thinges vnnaturallye committed: None euill 


captaine was hee in the warre, as to whiche his diſpoſicion was more 


metely then for peace.  Sundrye victories hadde hee, and ſommetime 
ouerthrowes, but neuer in defaulte as for his owne parſone, either of 


hardineſſe or polytike order, free was hee called of dyſpence, andſomme- 


what aboue hys power liberall, with large giftes hee get him vnſtedfaſte 
trendeſhippe, for whiche hee was fain to pil and ſpoyle in other places, 


and get him ſtedfaſt hatred. Hee was cloſe and ſecrete, a deepe diſ- 


ſimuler, lowlye of counteynaunce, arrogant of heart, outwardly coum- 
pinable where he inwardely hated, not letting to kiſſe whome hee 


_ thoughte to kyll: diſpitious and cruel], not for euill will alway, but 


after for ambicion, and either for the ſuretic or encreaſe of his eftate. 
Frende and foo was muche what indifferent, where his adyauntage 
grew, he ſpared no mans deathe, whoſe life withſtoode his purpoſe. _ 
He ſlewe with his owne handes king Henry the ſixt, being priſoner in 


the Tower, as menne conſtantly ſaye, and that without commaunde= 
ment or knowledge of the king, whiche woulde vndoubtedly yf he had 
entended that thinge, haue appointed that boocherly office, to ſome 
bother then his owne borne brother. | | | 1 Te 
Somme wiſe menne alſo weene, that his drift couertly conuayde, 
| lacked not in helping furth his brother of Clarence to his death: whiche 
hee reſiſted openly, howbeit ſomwhat (as menne deme) more faintly 
then he that wer hartely minded to his welth. And they that thus 
deme, think that he long time in king Edwardes life, forethought to 
be king in that caſe the king his brother (whoſe life hee looked that 
cuill dyete ſhoulde ſhorten) ſhoulde happen to deceaſe (as in dede he 
did) while his children wer yonge. And thei deme, that for thys in- 
tente he was gladde of his brothers death the duke of Clarence, whoſe 
Affe muſt nedes haue hindered hym ſo entendynge, whither the ſame _ 
duke of Clarence hadde kepte him true to his nephew the yonge king, 
or enterpriſed to be kyng himſelfe. But of al this pointe, is there no 
certaintie, and whoſo diuineth vppon coniectures, maye as wel ſhote to 
farre as to ſhort. Howbeit this haue I by credible informacion learned, 
that the ſelfe nighte in whiche kynge Edwarde dicd, one Myſtlebrooke 
longe ere mornynge, came in greate haſte to the houſe of one Pottyer 
duwellyng in Reddecroſle ſtrete without Crepuigate: and when he was 
with haſtye rappyng quickly letten in, hee ſnhewed vnto Pottyer that 


kynge Edwarde was departed. By my trouthe manne quod Pottier 
then wyll my mayſter the duke of Glouceſter bee kynge. What cauſe 


hee hadde ſoo to thynke harde it is to ſaye, whyther hee being toward 

him, anye thynge knewe that hee ſyche thynge purpoſed, or otherwyſe 
had anye mkelynge thereof: for hee was not likelye to ſpeake it of 
nougghte. ꝓ 5 V . 


But nowe to returne to the courſe of this hyſtorye, were it that the 


duke of Glouceſter hadde of old foreminded this conclution, or was 
nowe at erſte thereunto moued, and putte in hope by che occalion of 
the tender age of the younge princes, his nephues (as opportunitye | 
and lykelyhoode of ſpede, putteth a manne in courage of that hee neuer 
entended) certayn is it that he contriued theyr deiiruccion, with the 
vſurpacion of the regal dignitye vppon hymſelfe. And for as muche 
as he well wiſte and holpe to mayntayn, a long continued grudge and 
hearte brennynge betwene the quenes kinred and the kinges blood 
eyther partye enuying others authoritye, he nowe thought that their 
deuiſion ſhoulde bee (as it was in dede) a fortherlye begynnynge to the 
purſuite of his intente, and a ſure ground for the foundacion of al his 
buildyng yf he might firſte vnder the pretext of reuengynge of olde 
_ diſpleaſure, abuſe the anger and ygnoraunce of the tone partie, to the 
gdeſtruccion of the tother: and then,wynne to his purpoſe as manye as 
he coulde: and thoſe that coulde got be wonne, myght be loſte ere 
_ they looked therefore. For of one thynge was hee certayne, that if 
his entente were perceived, he ſhold ſoone haue made peace bettwene 
the bothe parties, with his owne bloude. hs . 


Kynge Edwarde in his life, albeit that this diſcencion beetwene hys 
frendes ſommewhat yrked hym: yet in his good health he ſomme- 


what the lefle regarded it, becauſe hee thought whatſoever buſines 
ſhculde falle betwene them, hymſelfe ſhould alwaye bee hable to rule 
| bothe the parties. 9 F : 


But in his laſt ſickneſſe, when hee receiued his naturall trengthe | 


ſeoo ſore enfebled, that hee dyſpayred all recouerye, then hee con- 
ſyderynge the youthe of his chyldren, albeit hee nothynge leſſe miſ- 


truſted then that that happened, yet well forſeynge that manye harmes 
myghte growe by theyr debate, whyle the youthof hys children ſhoulde 


lacke diſcrecion of themſelf and good counſayle of their frendes, of 


whiche either party ſhold counſayle for their owne commodity and 


em 


Dorſette the quenes ſonne by her fyrſte houſebande, and Richarde the 
lorde Haſtynges, a noble man, than lorde chaumberlayne agayne whome 
the quene ſpecially grudged, for the great fauoure the kyng bare bym, 
and alſo for that ſhee thoughte hym | GT familyer with the kynge 
in wanton coumpanye. Her kynred alſo bare hym ſore, as well for 
that the kynge hadde made hym captayne of Calyce (whiche office the 
lorde Ryuers, brother to the quene, claimed of the kinges former pro- 


my ſe as for dyuerſe other great giftes whiche hee receyued, that they 


loked for. When theſe lordes with diuerſe other of bothe the parties | 


were comme in preſence, the kynge liftinge vppe himſelfe and vnder= 


ſette with pillowes, as it is reported on this wyle ſayd vnto them, My 
lordes, my dere kinſmenne and alies, in what plighte I lye.you ſee, 
and I feele. , By whiche the leſſe whyle I looke to lyue with you, the 
more depelye am I moued to care in what caſe 1 leaue you, for ſuch 
as I leaue you, ſuche bee my children lyke to fynde you. Whiche, 
if they ſhoulde (that Godde forbydde) fynde you at varyaunce, myght 
happe to fall themſelfe at warre ere their diſcrecion woulde ſerue to 
ſette you at peace. Ye ſe their youthe, of whiche I recken the onely _ 

ſuretie to reſte in youre concord. For it ſuffiſeth not that al you loue 
them, yf eche of you hate other, If thev wer menne, your faithful- 


neſſe 
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nefle happeleye woulde ſuffiſe. But childehood muſt be maintained 
by mens authoritye, and ſlipper youth vnderpropped with elder coun- 


ſayle, which neither they can haue, but ye geue it, nor ye geue it, yf 


ye gree not. For wher eche laboureth to breake that the other maketh, 
and for hatred of eche of others parſon, impugneth eche others coun- 


ſayle, there muſt it nedes bee long ere anye good concluſion goe for- 
warde. And alſo while either partye laboureth to be chiefe, flattery 


ſhall haue more place then plaine and faithfull aduyſe, of whyche 
muſte needes enſue the euyll bringing "ppe of the prynce, whoſe mynd 
in tender youth infec, ſhal redily fal to miſchief and riot, and drawe 
down with this noble realme to ruine, but if grace turn him to wiſdom : 
which if God ſend, then thei that by euill meaes before pleaſed him 
beſt, ſhal after fall fartheſt out of fauour, ſo that euer at length euill 
driftes dreue to nought; and good plain wayes proſper. Great va- 
' Tiaunce hath ther long bene betwene you, not alway for great cauſes. 


| Sometime a _ right wel intended, our miſconſtruccion turneth 
| m 


vnto worſe or a {mal diſpleaſure done vs, eyther our owne affeccion 
or euill tongues agreueth. But this wote I well ye neuer had ſo great 
cauſe of hatred, as ye haue of loue. That we be al men, that we be 
_. Chriſten men, this ſhall I leave for prechers to tel you (and yet I wote 


nere whither any preachers wordes ought more to moue you, then his 


that is by and by gooyng to the place that thei all preache of.) But 
this ſhal I deſire you to remember, that the one parte of you is of my 


bloode, the other of myne alies, and eche of yow with other, eyther of 
kinred or affinitie, whiche ſpirytuall kynred off affynyty, if the ſacra- 


mentes of Chriſtes churche, beare that weyghte with vs that woulde 


SGodde thei did, ſhoulde no leſſe moue vs to charitye, then the reſpecte 


of fleſhlye conſanguinitye. Oure Lorde forbydde, that you loue to- 
gether the worſe, for the ſelfe cauſe that you ought to loue the better. 
And yet that happeneth. And no where fynde wee ſo deadlye debate 
as amonge them, whyche by nature and lawe moſte oughte to agree 


together. Suche a peſtilente ſerpente is ambicion and deſyre of vaine 


glorye and ſoueraintye, whiche amonge ſtates where he once entreth 


crepeth foorth ſo farre, tyll with deuiſion and variaunce hee turneth 
all to miſchiefe. 


Firſte longing to be nexte the beſt, afterwarde egall 
with the beſte, and at laſte chiefe and aboue the beſte. Of which im- 
moderate appetite of woorſhip, and thereby of debate and diſſencion 


VvVlhhat loſſe, what ſorowe, what trouble hathe within theſe fewe yeares 
gvowen in this realme, I praye Godde as well forgeate as wee well 


remember. oe, | | : 
Whiche thinges yf I could as well haue foreſene, as I have with my 
more payne then pleaſure proued, by Goddes bleſſed Ladie (that was 
euer his othe) I woulde neuer haue won the courteſye of mennes knees, 
with the loſſe of ſoo many heades. 
be gaine called, muche oughte wee the more beware, by what occaſion 


Wie haue taken foo greate hurte afore, that we efteſoones fall not in 


that occaſion agayne. Nowe be thoſe griefes paſſed, and all is (Godde 


þ be thanked) quiete, and likelie righie wel to proſper in wealthfull 
peace ynder youre coſeyns my children, if Godde fend them life and 


you loue. Of whyche twoo thinges, the leſſe loſſe wer they by whome 
thoughe Godde dydde hys pleaſure, yet ſhoulde the realme alway finde 


kinges and paraduenture as good kinges. But yf you among youre 


ſelfe in a childes reygne fall at debate, many a good man ſhall periſh 
and happely he to, and ye to, ere thys land finde peace again. Wher- 


fore in theſe laſt wordes that euer I looke to ſpeak with you: I exhort | 
you and require you al, for the loue that you haue euer borne to me, 


for the love that I haue euer borne to you, for the loue that our Lord 


beareth to vs all, from this time forwarde, all grieues forgotten, eche 


of you loue other. Whiche I verelye truſte you will, if ye any thing 
earthly regard, either Godde or your king, affinitie or kinred, this 
realme, your owne countrey, or your owne ſurety, And therewithal 


the king no longer enduring to fitte vp, laide him down on his right 


| Tide, his face towarde them: and none was there preſent that coulde 
refrain from weping. But the lordes recomforting him with as good 
Wordes as they could, and anſwering for the time as thei thought to 


ſtand with his pleaſure, there in his preſence (as by their wordes ap- 


pered) eche forgaue other, and ioyned their hands together, when (as Ryuers the kynges vncle, entendyng on the morowe to folow he 


it after appeared by their dedes) their hearts wer far a ſonder. As 
ſone as the king was departed, the noble prince his ſonne drew toward 
London, which at the time of his deceaſe, kept his houſhold at Ludlow 
in Wales. Which countrey being far of from the law and recourſe to 
- Juſtice, was begon to be farre oute of good wyll and waxen wild, rob- 
bers and riuers walking at libertie vncorrected. And for this encheaſon 


the prince was in the life of his father ſente thither, to the end that 
the authoritie of his preſence, ſhould refraine euill diſpoſed parſons 


fro the boldnes of their formar outerages, to the goucrnaunce and 
ordering of this yong prince at his ſending thyther, was there ap- 
pointed Sir Antony Woduile lord Rivers and brother vnto the quene, 
a right honourable man, as valiaunte of hande as politike in coun- 
 fayle., Adioyn@Wrer there vnto him other of the {ame partie, and 
in effect euery one as he was nerelt of kin vnto the quene, fo was 


deuiſed, whereby her bloode mighte of youth be rooted in the princes 
- favor, the duke of Glouceſter turned vnto their deſtruccion, and vpon 
that grounde ſet the foundacion of all his vnhappy building. For 


whom ſoeuer he perceiued, either at variance with them, or bearing 


him elf their favor, hee brake vnto them, ſome by mouth, ſom by 
writing and ſecret meſſengers, that it neyther was reaſon nor in any 
wiſe to be ſuffered, that the yong king their maſter and kinſmanne, 
| toold bee in the handes and cuſtodye of his mothers kinred, ſe- 
| Queliered in maner from theyr compani and attendance, of which 
eueri one ought him as faithful ſeruice as they, and manye of them 
far more honorable part of kin then his mothers fide > whoſe blood 
(quod he) ſauing tae kinges pleaſure, was ful vnmetely to be matched 


with his: whiche nowe to be as who ſay removed from the kyng, and 


the leſſe noble to be left aboute him, is (quod he) neither honorable 
to hys mageſtie, nor vnto vs, and alſo to his grace no ſurety to haue 
the mightieſt of his frendes from him, and vnto vs no little reopardy, 
to ſuffer our welproued euil willers, to grow in ouergret authoritie 


with the prince in youth, namely which is lighte of beliefe and ſone 


perſwaded. Ye remember I trow king Edward himſelf, albeit he was 


/ 


power. 


by his office and the kinges fauor. 


But ſithen thynges paſſed cannot 


a manne of age and of diſcreciou, yet was he in manye thynges ruled 
by the bende, more then ſtode either with his honour, or our profite, of 
with the commoditie of any manne els, except onely the immoderate 
ad uauncement of them ſelfe. Whiche whither they ſorer thirſted 
after their owne weale, or our woe, it wer hard I wene to geſſe. 
And if ſome folkes frendſhip had not holden better place with the 
king, then any reſpect of kinred, thei might peraduenture eaſily haue 
be trapped and brought to confuſion fomme of vs ere this. Why not 
as eaſily as they haue done ſome other alreadye, as neere of his royal 
bloode as we. But our Lord hath wrought his wil, and thanke be to 
ps proce that perils pte. Howe be it as great is growing, yf wee 
ſuffer this yonge kyng in oure enemyes hande, whiche without his 


_ wyttyng, might abuſe the name of his commaundement, to ani of our 


vndoing, which thyng God and good proviſion forbyd. Of which 
good prouifion none of us hath any thing the lefle nede, for the late 


made attonemente, in whiche the kinges pleaſure hadde more place 


then the parties willes. Nor none of us | beleue is ſo vnwyſe, ouer- 


ſone to truſte a newe frende made of an olde foe, or to think that an 


houerly kindnes, ſodainely contract in one houre continued, yet ſcant 
a fortnight, ſhold be deper ſetled in their ſtomackes: then a long ac- 


cuſtomed malice many yeres rooted. © © 
With theſe wordes and writynges and ſuche other, the duke of 
Glouceiter ſone ſet a fyre, them that were f themſelf ethe to kindle, 


and in eſpeciall twayne, Edwarde duke of Buckingham, and Richarde 3 


lorde Haſtinges and chaumberlayn, both men of honour and of great 
The tone by longe ſucceſſion from his anceftrie, the tother 
Theſe two not bearing eche to 
other ſo much loue, as hatred bothe vnto the quenes parte: in this 
poynte accorded together wyth the duke of Glouceſter, that they 


wolde vtterlye amoue fro the kinges companye, all his mothers frendes, - 
vnder the name of their enemyes. 
of Glouceſter vnder:itandyng, that the lordes whicke at that tyme were 
aboute the kinge, entended to bryng him vppe to his coronacion, ac- 
coumpanied with ſuche power of theyr frendes, that it ſhoulde bee 
harde for hym to brynge his purpoſe to paſſe, without the gathering 


Vpon this concluded, the duke 


and great aſſemble of people and in maner of open warre, whereof the 
ende he wiſte was doubtuous, and in which the kyng being on their de, 
his part ſhould haue the face and name of a rebellion: he ſecretly there- 
fore by diuers meanes, cauſed the quene to be perſwaded and brought 
in the mynd, that it neither wer nede, and alſo ſhold be ieopardous, 
the king to come vp ſtrong, For where as nowe cuery lorde loued _ 


other, and none other thing ſtudyed vppon, but aboute the coronacion 
and honoure of the king: if the lordes of her kinred ſhold aſſemble _ 


in the kinges name muche people, thei ſhould geue the lordes atwixte 


home and them hadde bene ſommetyme debate, to feare and ſuſpecte, 
leſte thei ſhoulde gather thys people, not for the kynges ſauegarde 


whome no manne empugned, but for theyr deſtruccion, hauying more 
regarde to their old variaunce, then their newe attonement. For 
whiche cauſe thei ſhoulde aſſemble on the other partie muche people 
agayne for their defence, whoſe power the wyſte wel farre ſtretched. _ 
And thus ſhould all the realme fall on arore. And of al the hurte that 
thereof ſhould enſue, which was likely not to be litle, and the moſt 


harme there like to fal wher ſhe leſt would, all the worlde woulde put 
her and her kinred in the wyght, and ſay that thei had vnwyſelye and 


vntrewlye alſo, broken the amitie and peace that the kyng her huſ- 
band ſo prudentelye made, betwene hys kinne and hers in his death 
bed, and whiche the other party faithfully obſerued. 0 © 
The quene being in this wiſe perſwaded, ſuche woorde ſente vnto 
her ſonne, and vnto her brother being aboute the kynge, and ouer 
that the duke of Glouceſter hymſelfe and other lordes the chiefe of 
hys bende, wrote vnto the kynge ſoo reuerentelye, and to the 


qucenes frendes, there ſoo louyngelye, that they nothynge earthelye 


myſtruſtynge, broughte the kynge vppe in greate haſte, not in good 
ſpede, with a ſober coumpanye. Nowe was the king in his waye to 


London gone, from Northampton, when theſe dukes of Glouceſter 


and Buckyngham came thither. Where remained behynd, the lorde 


kynge, and bee with hym at Stonye Stratford miles 


thence, earely or hee departed. So was there made that nyghte 
muche frendely chere betwene theſe dukes and the lord Riuers a 
greate while. 
greate courteſye departed, and the lorde Riuers lodged, the dukes 


But incontinente after that they were oppenlye with 


ſecretelye with a fewe of their moſte priuye frendes, ſette them downe 


in counſayle, wherin they ſpent a great parte of the nyght. And 
at their riſinge in the dawnyng of the day, thei ſent about priuily to 
their ſeruantes in their innes and lodgynges about, geuing them com- 


maundemente to make them ſelfe ſhortely readye, for their lordes 
wer to horſebackward. Vppon whiche meſſages, manye of their folke 
were attendaunt, when manye of the lorde Riuers ſeruantes were vn 
readye. Nowe hadde theſe dukes taken alſo into their cuſtodye the 


kayes of the inne, that none ſhoulde paſſe foorth without theyr licence. 
planted next about the prince. That drifte by the quene not vnwiſely 


And ouer this in the hyghe waye towarde Stonye Stratforde where 
the kynge laye, they hadde beeſtowed certayne of theyr folke, that 


ſhoulde ſend backe agayne, and compell. to retourne, anye manne 


that were gotten oute of Northampton toward Stonye Stratforde, 
tyll they ſhould geue other lycence. For as muche as the dukes 
themſelfe entended for the ſhewe of theire dylygence, to bee the 
fyrite that ſhoulde that daye attende vppon the kynges highneſſe 
oute of that towne: thus bare they folke in hande. But when 
the lorde Ryuers vnderſtode the gates cloſed, and the wayes on 


euerye ide beſette, neyther hys ſeruauntes nor hymſelf ſuffered to 


go oute, parcieuyng well ſo greate a thyng without his knowledge 
not begun for noughte, comparyng this maner preſent with this 
laſt nightes chere, in ſo few houres ſo gret a chaunge maruelouſlye 
miſliked. How be it ſitke hee coulde not geat awaye, and keepe 
himſelfe cloſe, hee woulde not, leſte he ſhoulde ſeeme to. hyde him- 


ſelfe for ſome ſecret feare of hys owne faulte, whereof he ſaw no 


ſuch cauſe in hym ſelf: he determined vppon the ſuretie of his 
own conſcience, to goe boldelye to them, and inquire what thys 
matter myghte meane. Whome as ſoone as they ſawe, they be- 


ganne to quarrell with hym, and ſaye, that hee intended to ſeite | 
RE | Coun; diſtau..-e 


I have found in blank verſe. 1 
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diſtaunce beetweene the kynge and them, and to brynge them to 


confuſion, but it ſhoulde not lye in hys power. And when hee be- 
ganne (as hee was a very well ſpoken manne) in goodly wiſe to ex- 
cuſe himſelf, they taryed not the ende of his aunſwere, but ſhoxtely 


tooke him and putte him in warde, and that done, foorthwyth wente 
to horſebacke, and tooke the waye to Stonye Stratforde. Where 
they founde the _ with his companie readye to leape on horſe. 
backe, and departe 

cauſe it was to ſtreighte for bothe coumpanies. And as ſone as they 
came in his preſence, they lighte adowne with all their companie 


- aboute them. To whome the duke of Buckingham faide, goe afore 


gentlemenne and yeomen, kepe youre rowmes. And thus in goodly 
arraye, thei came to the kinge, and on theire knees in very humble 
wiſe, ſalued his grace; whiche receyued them in very 10yous and 
amiable maner, nothinge earthlye knowing nor miſtruſtinge as yet, 


But even by and by in his preſence, they piked a quarrell to the lorde 


Richard Graye the kynges other brother by his mother, ſayinge that 


hee with the lorde marques his brother and the lorde Riuers his vncle, 
adde coumpaſted to rule the kinge and the realme, and to ſette va- 


riaunce among the ſtates, and to ſubdewe and deſtroye the noble 
blood of the realm. Toward the accoumpliſhinge whereof, they 
ſayde that the lorde Marques hadde entered into the Tower of Lon- 
don, and thence taken out the kinges treaſor, and ſent menne to the 


fea. All whiche thinge theſe dukes wiſte well were done for good 
| purpoſes and neceſſari by the whole counſaile at London, ſauing that 
 ſommewhat thei muſt ſai. Vnto whiche woordes, the king aunſwered, 
What my brother Marques hath done I cannot ſai. But in good 
- Faith I dare well aunſwere for myne vncle Riuers and my brother 
here, that thei be innocent of any ſuch matters, Ye my liege quod 


the duke of Buckingham thei haue kepte theire dealing in theſe mat- 


ters farre fro the knowledge of your good grace. And foorthwith 


thei arreſted the lord Richarde and Sir Thomas Waughan knighte, in 
the kinges preſence, and broughte the king and all backe vnto 
Northampton, where they tooke againe further counſaile. And 


there they ſent awaie from the kinge whom it pleaſed them, and ſette 
newe ſeruantes aboute him, ſuche as lyked better them than him. 
At whiche dealinge hee wepte and was nothing contente, but it 
booted not. And at dyner the duke of Glouceſter ſente a diſhe from 
his owne table tg the lord Rivers, .prayinge him to bee of good chere, 


all ſhould be wel[mough. And he thanked the duke, and prayed 
the meſſenger to beare it to his nephewe the lorde Richard with the 
ſame meſſage for his comfort, who he thought had more nede oi coum- 


fort, as one to whom ſuch aduerſitie was ſtraunge. But himtelt had - 
been al his dayes in vre therewith, andtherfore coulde beare it the bet- 


At the ſame time with Sir Thomas More lived Skelton, the poet laurea 


orwarde, to leaue that lodging for them, be- 


ter. But for al this coumſortable courteſye of the duke of Glou⸗ 
ceſter he ſent the lord Riuers and the lorde Richarde with Sir Tho- 
mas Vaughan into the Northe countrey into divers places to priſon; 
and afterward al to Pomtrait, where they were in concluſion be- 
headed. | | | 


A letter written with a cole by Sir Thomas Mort to hys doughter 
maiſtres MaRGarET RoyER, within a whyle after he was pri- 
ſoner in the Towre. I 


YNE own good doughter, our lorde be thanked I am in good 
N helthe of bodye, and in good quiet of minde: and of worldly 
thynges I no more deſyer then I haue. I beſeche hym make you all 
mery in the hope of heauen. And ſuch thynges as 1 ſomewhat longed 
to talke with you all, concerning the worlde to come, our Lorde put 
theim into your myndes, as I truſte he dothe and better to by hys 
holy ſpirite: who bleſſe you and preſerue you all. Written wyth a 


cole by your tender louing father, who in hys gy prayers forgetteth 


none of you all, nor your babes, nor your nurſes, nor your good huſ- 
bandes, nor your good huſbandes ſhrewde wyues, nor your fathers _ 
ſhrewde wyte neither, nor our other frendes. And thus fare ye 


hartely well for lacke of paper. 


5; Tromas Monz, knight. 


Two mort ballettes which Sir Tron ks Monk made for hys paſtime 8 


while he was priſoner in the Tower of London. 
e Lewes che loſt louer. 58 
EY flattering fortune, loke thou never ſo fayre, 
5 Or neuer ſo pleſantly begin to ſmile, | 
As though thou wouldſt my ruine all repayre, 
During my life thou ſhalt me not begile. 
Truſt hall 1 God, to entre in a while. 
_ Hys hauen or heauen ſure and vniforme. 
Euer after thy calme, loke I for a ſtorme. 


8 Dau the dycer. | 
1 ON vas IL lady Lucke your ſeruing man, 
And now have Joſt agayne all that I gat, 
Wherfore whan I thinke on you now? and than, 
And in my mynde remember this and that, 
Ye may not blame me though 1 bethrew your cat, 
But in fayth I bleſſe you agayne a thouſand times, 
Por lending me now ſome lay ſure to make rymes. 


te of Henry VIII. from whoſe works it ſeems proper to inſert 5 


a few ſtanzas, though he cannot be ſaid to have attained great elegance of language. 


Ihube prologue to the Bouge of Courte, 
TN Antumpne whan the ſonne in vyrgyne 
5 A By radyante hete enryped hath our corne 
W han Luna full of mutabylyte 
 As.,Emperes the dyademe hath worne 


Of our pole artyke, ſmylynge halfe in ſcorne 
At our foly, and our vnſtedfaſtneſſe 
The time whan Mars to warre hym dyd dres, 
I callynge to mynde the greate auctoryte 
Of poetes olde, whiche full craftely 
 Vnder as couerte termes as coulde be 
Can touche a trouth, and cloke ſubtylly 
With fresſhe viteraunce full ſentencyouſly | 
Dyuerſe in ſtyle ſome ſpared not vyce to wryte 
Some of mortalitie nobly dyd endyte 
Whereby I rede, theyr renome and theyr fame 
May neuer dye, but euermore endure _ 
I was fore moued to a forſe the ſame 
But ignoraunce full ſoone dyde me dyſcure 


And ſhewed that in this arte I was not ſure 
For to illumine ſhe ſayd I was to dulle - 
Aduyſynge me my penne awaye to pulle 
And not to wryte, for he ſo wyll atteyne 
Excedyng ferther than his connynge is 
His heed maye be harde, but feble is'brayne 
Fuet haue I knowen ſuche er this . 
But of reproche ſurely he maye not mys 1 2 5 
_ Thatclymmeth hyer than he may fotinge haue 
What and he ſlyde downe, who ſhall him ſaue? 45 
Thus vp and downe my mynde was drawen and caſt 
That I ne wyſte what to do was beſte 
So ſore enwered that I was at the laſte 
Enforſed to ilepe, and for to take ſome reſte 
And to lye downe as ſoone as I my dreſte 
At Harwyche porte ſlumbrynge as I lave 
In myne holtes houſe called powers keye. 


Of the wits that flouriſhed in the reign of Henry VIII. none has beet hore frequently celebrated than the earl of Surry : 4 this 


_ hiſtory would therefore have been imperfect without ſome ſpecimens of his works, which yet it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh from thoſe of Sir 


Thomas W yat and others, with which they are confounded in the edition that has fallen into my hands. The three firſt are, I believe, 


Surry's; the reſt, being of the ſame 


| age, are ſelected, ſome as examples of different meaſures, and one as the oldeſt compoſition which 


© 


2 Deſcription of Spring, wherein eche thingrenewes, ſave only che lover. | 


4 ſoote ſeaſon that bud, and bloome fourth bringes, 
1 With grene hath cladde the hyll; and eke the rale, 
The Nightingall with fethers new ſhe ſinges 
The turtle to her mate hath told her tale: : 
Somer is come, for every ſpray now ſpringes. 
The hart hath hunge hys olde head on the pale, 
The bucke in brake his winter coate he flynges ; 
The fiſhes flete with newe repayred ſcale: 
The adder all her flough away ſhe flynges, 
The ſwift ſwallow purſueth the flyes ſmalle, 
The buſy bee her honey how ſhe mynges; 
Winter is worne that was the floures bale. 
And thus 1 ſee among theſe pleaſant thynges 
Eche care decayes, and yet my ſorrow ſprynges. 


Deſcripcion of the reſtleſs eſtate of a lover. 


WW: EN youth had left me half the race, - 
That Cupides ſcourge had made me runne ;. 
I looked; back to meet the place, | 
From whence my weary courle begunne : 
And then I ſaw howe my deſyre 
Miſguiding me had led the waye, 
Myne eyne to greedy of theyre hyre, 
\ Had made me loſe a better prey. 
For when in ſighes I ſpent the day, 
And could not cloake wy grief with game; - 


The boyling ſmoke dyd ſtill bewray, 
The preſent heat of ſecret flame: 
And when ſalt teares do bayne my breaſt, 
Where love his pleaſent travnes hath ſown, 
Her beauty hath the fruytes oppreſt, | 
Ere that the buddes were ſpronge and blowne. 
And when myne eyen dyd ſtill purſue, 
The flying chale of theyre requeſt ; 
'Theyre greedy looks dyd oft renew, 
The hydden wounde within my brefte, 
When every loke theſe cheekes might ſtayne, 
From dedly pale to glowing red;  _ 
By outward ſignes appeared playne, 
To her for helpe my hart was fled, 
ut all to late Love learneth me, 
To paynt all kynd of Colours new; | 
To blynd theyre eyes that elſe ſhould fee ) 
My ſpeckled chekes with Cupids hew. 
And now the covert breſt I clame, 
That worſhipt Cupide ſecretely ; 
And nouriſhed hys ſacred flame, 


From whence no blairing ſparks do flye. 


| Deſcripcion of the fickle Affections, Pangs, and Sleightes of 5 


8 CH wayward wayes hath Love, that moſt part in diſcord 


Our willes do ſtand, whereby our hartes but ſeldom do accord : 

Decyte is hys delighte, and to begyle and mocke 1 
The fimple hartes which he doth ſtrike with froward divers ſtroke. 
| 's | | He 


And doth alay with Leaden cold, again the ot 
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He cankeh th! one to rage with golden burning darte, 
ers harte. 

Whoſe gleames of burning fyre and eaſy ſparkes of flame, 
In balance of unequal weyght he pondereth by ame 
From eaſye ford where I myghte wade and paſs full well, 
He me withdrawes and doth me drive, into a depe dark hell: 
And me witholdes where I am calde and offred place, 
And willes me that my mortal foe I do beſeke of Grace; 
He lettes me to purſue a conqueſt welnere wonne 
Jo follow where my paynes were loſt, ere that my ſute begunne. 
So by this means I know how ſoon a hart may turne 
From warre to peace, from truce to ſtryfe, and ſo agayne returne. 
I know how to content my ſelf in others luſt, 

Of little ſtuffe unto my ſelf to weave a webbe of truſt: 
And how to hyde my harmes with ſole dyſſembling chere, 
Whan in my face the painted thoughtes would outwardly appeare, 

I know how that the bloud forſakes the face for dred, 

And how by ſhame it ſtaynes agayne the Chekes with famypg red; 
I know under the Grene, the Serpent how he lurkes: | 
The hammer of the reſtleſs forge 1 wote eke how it workes. 
I know and con by roate the tale that I woulde tell 
But oft the woordes come fourth awrye of him that loveth well. 
I know in heate and colde the Loyer how he ſhakes, 

In ſynging how he doth complayne, in 2 how he wakes 
To languiſh without ache, ſickeleſſe for to conſume, 

A thouſand thynges for to devyſe, reſolvynge of his fume; 

Aud though he lyſte to ſee his Ladyes Grace full ſore | 

Such pleaſures as delyght his Eye, do not his helthe reſtore. 


I I know to ſeke the tracte of my deſyred foe, 


And fere to fynde that I do ſeek, but chiefly this . 
That Lovers muſt transfourme into the thynge beloved, 


N And live (alas! who would believe?) with ſprite from Lyfe removed, | 


I knowe in harty fighes and laughters of the ſpleene, 
At once to chaunge my ſtate, my will, and eke my colour Gm. 
I know how to deceyve ww ſelf wythe others helpe | 
And how the Lyon chaſtiſed is, by beatynge of * whelpe. 
In ſtandynge nere the fyre, I know how that I freaſe; 25 
Farre of I burne, in bothe I waſte, and ſo my Lyfe I leeſe. 
I know how Love doth rage upon a yeylding mynde, TP 
How ſmalle a nete may take and maſe a harte of gentle kynde: 
Or elſe with ſeldom ſwete to ſeaſon hepes of gall, 
Revived with a glympſe of Grace old ſorrowes to let fall. 


Ihe hydden traynes | know, and ſecret ſnares of Love; 


How ſoone a loke wiil prynte a thoughte that never may remove. 
The ſlypper ſtate 1 know, the ſodein turnes from welthe _ : 
_ T he bb os the certaine woe, and ſure 3 helthe, 7 


| | A 55 of his ladie, TE 
> EVE FE you ladies and be Sone, | 
G Boaſt not your ſelves at all, 
For here at hand approcheth one, 
M hoſe face will ſtayne you all. 
Ihe vertue of her lively lookes 
Excels the precious ſtone, ot 
I wiſhe to have none other bookes 
Io reade or look upon. 
In eche of her two chriſtall eyes, 
| Smyleth a naked boy; 
It would you all in heart ſuffiſe | 
To ſee that lampe of joye. „55 
I think nature hath loſt the "Ig 
Where ſhe her ſhape did take; 
Or elſe I doubte if nature coulde 
So fayre a creature make. 
She may be well comparde 
Unto the Phenix kinde, 
Whoſe like was never ſeene nor heard, 
'That any man can fynde. | 
In lyfe ſhe is Diana chaſt 
In trouth Penelopey, 
In woord and eke in dede bedfaſt ; 
What will you more we ſay: 
If all the world were ſought fo karre, 
Who could finde ſuche a wight, 
Her beauty twinkleth lyke a flarre 
By Within the hofy 5 9 0g 


The 3 refuſed of his Tug een vertue, 5 


. Y youthfull yeres are paſt, 
| M My joyfull dayes are gone, | 6 
My lyfe it may not laſt, 
My grave and I am one. | 
My myrth and joyes are "= 
And La Man in wo, 
Deſirous to be ded, - 
My miſciefe to forgo. 
| I burne and am a colde, 
I freeſe amyddes the fyer, 
1 ſee ſhe doth witholde 
That is my honeſt deſyre. 
I ſee my helpe at hande, 
I ſee my lyfe alſo, 
I fee SF ſhe doth ſtande 
That is my deadly fo. 
I ſee how ſhe doth ſee, 
And yet ſhe wil be blynde, 
I ſee in helpyng me, _— 
She ſekes and wil not fynde, 
I ſee how ſhe doth wrye, 
When begynne to mone, 
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| IſeewhenIcomenye, 
How fayne ſhe would be gone. 

Il ſee what wil ye more, | 
She will me gladly kill, 

And you ſhall ſee therfore 
That ſhe ſhall have her will. 

I cannot live with ſtones, 

It is too hard a foode, - | 
1 wil be dead at ones 
To do my Lady good, 


The death of ZOROAS, an Egiptian 1 in the firſt PEN 
that Alexander had with the Perſians. 


OW clattring armes, now raging broyls of warre, 
£ Gan paſſe the noys of dredfull trumpetts clang, 
r 


| owded with ſhafts, the heaven with cloude of dartes, 
S the ayre. Againſt full fatted bulles, 
As forceth kyndled yre the lyons keene, 
Whoſe greedy gutts the gnawing hunger prickes; 
So Macedons againſt the Perſians fare, 
No corpſes hyde the purpurde ſoyle with blood; 
Large ſlaughter on eche ſide, but Perſes more, 
Moyſt fieldes hebled, theyr heartes and numbers bate, 
Fainted while they gave backe, and fall to flighte. 
The litening Macedon by ſwordes, by gleaves, | 
By bandes and troupes of footemen, with his garde, 
Speedes to Dary, but hym his mereſt kyn, 
Oxate preſerves with horſemen on a plum 
Before his carr, that none his charge Would give. 51 
Here grunts, here groans, eche where ſtrong n is ſpent: : 
\ Shaking her bloudy. hands, Bellone among | 
Ihe Perſes ſoweth all kind of cruel death: 
With throte yrent he roares, he lyeth alon; 
His entrailes with a launce through gryded quyte, _ 
| Hym ſmytes the club, hym woundes farre pag] —_ 
And hym the ling, and him the ſhining ſword ; 
He dyeth, he is a l dead, he pantes, he reſtes, 
Right over ſtoode in ſnowwhite armour brave, 
The Memphite Zoroas, a cunnyng clarke, _ 
To whom the heaven lay open as his booke ; 
And in celeſtiall bodies he could n To 
The moving meeting light, aſpect, eclips, pa 
And influence, and conſtellations all; e 
What earthly chaunces would betyde, what yere, 
Of plenty ſtorde, what ſigne forewarned death, 
How winter gendreth ſnow, what temperature 
In the prime tyde doth ſeaſon well the ſoyle, | 
Why ſummer burnes, why autumne hath ripe grapes, | : 
Whither the circle quadrate may become, 
Whether our tunes heavens harmony can yelde 
Ot four begyns among themſelves how great 
Proportion is; what ſway the erryng lightes 8 
Doth ſend in courſe gayne that Ar movyng heaven ; $ 
What, grees one from another diſtant be, . 
What ſtarr doth lett the hurtfull fyre to rage, 
Or him more mylde what oppoſition makes, 
What fyre doth qualifye Mavorſes fyre, We 
What houſe eche one doth ſecke, what lannett raignes 
Within this heaven ſphere, nor that ſmall thynges £ 
1 ſpeake, whole heaven he cloſeth in his breft. - 
This ſage then in the ſtarres hath ſpyed the fates 
Threatned him death without delay, and, fith, 
He ſaw he could not fatall order chaunge, YE 
Fiore ward he preſt in battayle, that he might 
Miete with the rulers of the Macedons, 
Oft his right hand deſirous to be ſlain, 5 5 
Te bouldeſt borne, and worthieſt in the feilde; 
And as a wight, now wery of his lyfe, 5 
And ſeking death, in fyrſt front of his rage, | 
Comes deſperately. to Alexanders face, 
At him with dartes one aſter other throwes, 
With reckleſſe wordes and clamour him 8 
And ſayth, Nectanaks baſtard ſhamefull ſtayne 
Of mothers bed, why loſeſt thou thy ſtrokes, 
Cowardes among, Turn thee to me, in caſe 
Manhood there 2 ſo much left in thy heart, 
Come fight with me, that on my helmet weare 
Apollo's laurell both for learninges laude, 
And eke for martiall praiſe, that in my ſhielde 
The ſeven fold Sophie of Minerve contein, 
A match more mete, Syr King, then any here. 
The noble prince amoved takes ruth upon 
The wilfull wight, and with ſoft words ayen, 
O monſtrous man (quoth he) what ſo thou art, 
I pray thee live, ne do not with thy death ' 
This lodge of Lore, the Muſes manſion marre; 
That treaſure houſe this hand ſhall never ſpoyle, 
My ſword ſhall never bruiſe that {kilfull brayne, 
Long gather'd heapes of ſcience ſone to ſpill ; 
O how fayre fruites may you to mortall men 
From Wiſdoms garden give; how many may 
By you the wiſer and the better prove : 
What error, what mad moode, what frenzy . 
Perſwades to be downe, ſent to depe Averne, 
Where no artes flouriſh, nor no knowledge vailes 
For all theſe ſawes. When thus the ſovereign ſaid, 
Alighted Zoroas with ſword unſheathed, 
The careleſs king there ſmoate above the greve, 
At th' opening of his quiſhes wounded him, 
So that the blood down trailed on the ground : 
The Macedon 8 x gan goaſhe, But 
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But yet his mynde he bent in any wiſe 
Hym to forbeare, ſett ſpurrs unto his ſtede, 
And turnde away, leſt anger of his ſmarte 
Should cauſe revenger hand deale balefull blowes. 
But of the Macedonian chieftaines knights, 
One Meleager could not bear this ſight, 
But ran upon the ſaid Egyptian rude, 
And cutt him in both knees: he fell to ground, 
Wherewith a Whole rout came of ſouldiours ſterne, 
And all in pieces hewed the ſely ſeg, 
But happely the ſoule fled to the ſtarres, 
Where, under him, he hath full ſight of all, 
Whereat he gazed here with reaching looke. 
The Perſians waild ſuch ſapience to forgoe, 


Barclay wrote about 1550; his chief work is the Ship of Fvoles, of which the following extract will ſhew his ſtyle. 


Of Mockers and Scorners and falſe Accuſers. 


| % Heartleſs fooles, haſte here to our doctrine, 
0 Leaue off the wayes of your enormitie, 
| Eaforce.you to my preceptes to encline, 

Por here mall I ſhewe you good and veritie : 

Encline, and ye finde ſhall great proſperitie, 
Enſuing the doctrine of our fathers olde, _ 

And godly lawes in valour worth great golde. 

Who that will followe the graces many folde 

Which are in vertue, ſhall finde auauncement : 

Wherfore ye fooles that in your ſinne are bolde, 

Enſue ye wiſdome, and leaue your lewde intent, 

Wiſdome is the way of men moſtexcellent: _ | 

Therfore haue done, and ſhortly ſpede your pace, 

To quaynt your ſelf and company with grace. 

Learne what is vertue, therin 1s great ſolace, 
Learne what is truth, ſadnes and prudence, _ 
Let grutche be gone, and grauitie purchaſe, 
Forſake your folly and inconuenience, 

Ceaſe to be fooles, and ay to ſue offence, _ 
Followe ye vertue, chiefe roote of godly nes, 

For it and wiſedome is ground of clenlynes. 
Wiſedome and vertue two thinges are doubtles, 
Whiche man endueth with honour ſpeciall, _ 
But ſuche heartes as ſlepe in fooliſhnes _ 
Knoweth nothing, and will nought know at all: 
But in this little barge in principall e 
All fooliſh mockers I purpoſe to repreve,  _. 
Clawe he his backe that feeleth itche or greue. 
Mockers and ſcorners that are harde of beleue, 
With a rough combe here will I clawe and grate, _ 
Io proue if they will from their vice remeue, 
And leaue their folly, which cauſeth great debate: 
Suche caytiues ſpare neyther poore man nor eſtate, 
And where their ſelfe are moſte worthy derifion, _ 
Other men to ſcorne is all their moſt condition. 

Vet are mo fooles of this abuſion, n, 

W hiche of wiſe men deſpiſeth the doctrine, 
With mowes, mockes, ſcorne, and colluſion, _ 
Rewarding rebukes for their good diſcipline: _ 

Shewe to 1 yet ſhall they not encline 
Unto the ſame, but ſet nothing th erb 

But mocke thy doctrine, ſtill or openly, + 

So in the worlde it appeareth commonly, 

That who that will a foole rebuke or blame, 
A mocke or mowe ſhall he haue by and by: 
Thus in deriſion haue fooles their ſpeciall game 

Correct a wiſe man that woulde eſchue ill name, 


The very fone the Macedonians wiſht 
He would have lived, king Alexander ſelſe 
Demde him a man unmete to dye at all; 
Who wonne like praiſe for conqueſt of his Yre, 
As for ſtoute men in field that day ſubdued, 
Who princes taught how to diſcerne a man, 
That in his head ſo rare a jewel beares, | 
But over all thoſe ſame Camenes, thoſe ſame, 
Divine Camenes, whoſe honour he procurde, 
- As tender parent doth his daughters weale, 
Lamented, and for thankes, all that they can, 
Do cheriſh hym deceaſt, and ſett him free, 
From dark oblivion of deyouring death. 


And fayne would learne, and his lewde life amende, 
And to thy wordes he gladly ſhall intende. 8 
If by misfortune a rightwiſe man offende, 

He gladly ſuffereth a 1uſte correction, | | | 
And him that him teacheth taketh for his frende, 

Him ſelfe putting mekely unto ſubiection ß, 
Folowing his preceptes and good direction: 
Hut yf that one a foole rebuke or blame, 1 

He ſhall his teacher hate, ſlaunder and diffame. 

Howbeit his wordes oft turne to his own ſhame, 

And his owne dartes retourne to him agayne, 

And ſo is he ſore wounded with the ſame, _ 

And in wo endeth, great miſery and payne. 

It alſo proued full often is certayne, —  _ 
That they that on mockers alway their mindes caſt, 
_ Shall of all other be mocked at the laſt. 5 
Hsle that goeth right, ſtedfaſt, ſure, and faſt, 

May him well mocke that goeth halting and lame, 
And he that is white may well his ſcornes caſt, 
 Agaynſt a man of Inde: but no man ovght to blame 

Anothers vice, while he vſeth the ſame. RS 

But who that of ſinne is cleane in deede and thought, 

May him well ſcorne whoſe liuing is ſtarke nought. 

The ſcornes of Naball full dere ſhould haue been bought, 
I Abigayl his wife diſcrete and ſage, 

Had not by kindnes right crafty meanes ſought, 

The wrath of Dauid to temper and aſſwage. 

+ Hath not two beares in their fury and rage 

_ Two and fortie children rent and*torne, 

For they the prophete Helyſeus did ſcorne. 
So might they curſe the time that they were borne, 
For their mocking of this prophete divine: 

So many other of this ſort often mourne 

For their lewde mockes, and fall into ruine, 

Thus is it foly for wiſe men to encline,  _ 

To this lewde flocke of fooles, for ſee thou ſhall | 
Them moſte ſcorning that are moſt bad of all. 


The Lenuoy of Barclay to the fooles. 

Ve mocking fooles that in ſcorne ſet your ioy, 
Proudly deſpiſing Gods punitioõn 

Take ye example by Cham the ſonne of Noy 

Which laughed his father vnto deriſion n, 
Which him after curſed for his tranſgreſion, 

And made him ſeruaunt to all his lyne and ſtocke. 

So ſhall ye caytifs at the concluſio n 
Since ye are nought, and other ſcorne and mocke. 
| „ 1 15 


About the year 1553 wrote Dr. Wilſon, a man celebrated for the politeneſs of his ſtyle, and the extent of his knowledge : what wWas 


YRonunciation is an apte orderinge both of the voyce, counte- 


| naunce, and all the whole bodye, accordynge to the worthines 
of ſuche woordes and mater as by ſpeache are declared. The vſe 
hereof is ſuche for anye one that liketh to haue prayſe for tellynge his 

tale in open aſſemblie, that hauing a good tongue, and a comelye 


countenaunce, he ſhal be thought to paſſe all other that haue the 


like vtteraunce: thoughe they haue much better learning. The 

tongue geueth a certayne grace to euerye matter, and beautifieth 
the cauſe in like maner, as a ſwete ſoundynge lute muche ſetteth 

forthe a meane deuiſed ballade. Or as the ſounde of a good inſtru- 
mente ſtyrreth the hearers, and moueth muche delite, ſo a cleare 


ſoundyng voice comforteth muche our deintie eares, with muche 


porters ſake, then the reporter for the matters ſake. Demoſthenes 


therfore, that famouſe oratour, beyng aſked what was the chiefeſt 


the ftate of our language in his time, the following may be of uſe to ſhow. — _ 


point in al oratorie, gaue the chiefe and onely praiſe to Pronuncia- 


tion; being demaunded, what was the ſeconde, and the thirde, he 
ſtil made aunſwere, Pronunciation, and would make none other 
aunſwere, till they lefte aſkyng, declaryng hereby that arte without _ 
vtteraunce can dooe nothyng, vtteraunce without arte can dooe 

right muche. And no doubte that man is in outwarde apparaunce 
halfe a good clarke, that hath a cleane tongue, and a comely geſture 


of his body. Aſchines lykwyſe beyng banniſhed his countrie _ 
through Demoſthenes, when he had redde to the Rhodians his own 


oration, and Demoſthenes aunſwere thereunto, by force whereof he 
was banniſhed, and all they marueiled muche at the excellencie of 


the ſame: then (q d Zſchines) you would have marueiled muche 
ſwete melodie, and cauſeth vs to allowe the matter rather for the re- 


more if you had heard hymſelfe ſpeak it. Thus beyng caſt in mi- 
ſerie and banniſhed for euer, he could not but geue ſuch great re- 
porte of his deadly and mortal ennemy. . | 


Thus have I deduced the Engliſh language from the age of Alfred to that of Elizabeth; in ſome parts imperfectly for want of ma- 


terials; but J hope, at leaſt, in ſuch a manner that its progreſs may be eaſily traced, and the gradations obſerved, by which it advanced 
from its firſt rudeneſs to its preſent elegance. e | Ie Pcs 


„ A GRAN. 


4 . 


0 M M 4 


WM 


SNRAMMAR, which is the art of uſing words properly, com- 
8 priſes four parts; Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and 
Proſody. B oe . 5 


In this diviſion and order of the parts of grammar I follow the common gram- 


marians, without enquiring whether a fitter diſtribution might not be found. Ex- 


© OrTHOGRAPHY is the art of combining letters into ſyllables, and 
ſyllables into words. 
ſound of letters. 


ct, ſympaliy, Guptaviia. 


perience has long ſhown this method to be ſo diſtinct as to obviate confuſion, and 
| Þ compretenlive as to prevent any inconvenient omiſſions. I likewiſe uſe the terms 
already received, and already underſtood, though 


rhaps others more proper 
might ſometimes be invented. Sylburgius, and other innovators, whole new 


terms have ſunk their learning into negle&, have left ſufficient warning againſt 
the trifling ambition of teaching arts in a new language. | 


It therefore teaches previouſly the form and 


Old Engliſh. Name. 


mY 

. dee 
a ce 995 ö 
ditch 

j conſonant, or 4. 
8 

el 

em 

en 

ow 12 

I 

; cue : 

"ar 

eſs 

tee 

ot: 5 
v conſonant, or va. 
double - 
wy... 8 
zed, more commonly 
ixzard or uzzard, that 
is, / hard. | | 


| The letters of the Engliſh language are — 
Italick. TER 


5 Roman. 


> 
5 


J 
U 


e # Dk. ene In bt 


6 


2 


dme G DSD WEA e νον 
Sx ngonrgrotesnsy  r—conaty gngh 


Ne EECGOHLTOZENRSPIAQTHETIOD 
SSS SSA ESE Oz Et NSEDNtgNs 


To theks may be added | are comablrations of letters univerſally 


Our letters are commonly reckoned twenty-four, becauſe anciently 7 and. j, as 
well as 4 and v, were expreſſed by the ſame character; but as thoſe letters, which 


had always different powers, have now different forms, our alphabet may be pro- 


perly ſaid to conſiſt of twenty- fix letters. | 


None ef the ſmall conſonants have a double form, except /, £3 of which ſis. 


ulcd in the beginning and middle, and s at the end, 
Vowels are five, a, e, i, o, u. 


Such is the number generally received; but for i it is the practice 
to write y in the end of words, as thy, holy; before i, as from die, dying; 


from beautify, ledutifying; in the words ſays, days, eyes; and in words 


derived from the Greek, and written originally with o, as em, 
For # we often write 20 after a vowel, to make a diphthong; as 
Faw, grew, View, Vow, ficwing, lowneſs. - 8 
Ine ſounds of all the letters are various. 


In treating on the letters, I ſhall not, like ſome other grammarians, enquire into 
* 2 — . . . . * . — . 
e origins! of their torm 2s an antiquarian: nor into their formation and pro- 


lation by the organs of ſpcech, as a mechanick, anatomiſt, or phytiologiſt z nor in- 


cou combinations, > d writer of univerſal and tranicendental grammar. I 


* 


rence than jud | 
_ acquainted with the Engliſh language; and becauſe of ſounds in 


| and thoſe who know it not. 


The a ſlender is the proper Engliſh a, 
 Arabick Grammar, a & } 

the open à and the e. 

their e maſculine. 


rather, congratulate, fancy, glaſs. 


1 The long a, if prolonged by e at the end of 
BO Eo», e 


put is no Engliſh diphthong; and is more proper 
Encas. OT Be Eos 


 fleeping. 


to the properties and gradation of ſounds, or the elegance or harſhneſs of parti- 


"OFTHE 


TONGUE. 


, 


conſider the Engliſh alphabet only as it is Engliſh ; and even in this narrow 
view I follow the example of former grammarians, perhaps with more reve- 
ent, becauſe by writing in Engliſh I ſuppoſe my reader already _ 


| neral it may 
be obterved, that words are unable to deſcribe them. An account therefore of the 


primitive and {imple letters is uſeleſs almoſt alike to thoſe who know their found, _ 
A has three ſounds, the ſlender, open, and broad. 1 8 
A lender is found in moſt words, as face, mane; and in words 


ending in azon, as creation, ſalvation, generation. 


called very juſtly by Erpenius, in his 
cum cum e miſtum, as having a middle ſound between 
The French have a fimilar ſound in the word pats, and in 


S open is the a of the [talian, or nearly reſembles it; as father, 


| A broad reſembles the a of the German . as all, wall, al | 


Many words pronounced with a broad were anciently written with au, as fault, 
mault; and we itill tay fault, vault. This was probably the Saxon ſound, for it 
is yet retained in the northern dialects, and in the ruſtick pronunciation; as ul, 
tor man, haund for hand. 55 FTE Boe LORA oor aa POLL . 


The ſhort a approaches to the a open, as graſs. 5 


d 1d of the word, is always 2) 


A forms a diph hong only with ; or 5 and 1 or tw. Ai or ay, as 


in plain, wain, gay, clay, has only the ſound of the long and ſlender 


a, and differs not in the pronunciation from plane, wane. _ 
Au or aw has the ſound of the German a, as raw, naughty. 


Ae is ſometimes found in Latin words not de wy naturaliſed or aſſimilated, 
y expreſſed by ſingle e, as Ceſar, 
oy is the letter which occurs moſt frequently in the Engliſh language. . 
0 I long, as in ſcene; or ſhort, as in cllar, ſeparate, clebrate, 
It is always ſhort before a double conſonant, or two conſonants, 


_relent, midlar, reptile, ſerpent, cellar, ceſſation, bl:ſſing, fell, felling, 


E is always mute at the end of a word, except in monoſyllables 
that have no other vowel, as the; or proper names, as Penelope, 


Phebe, Derbe; being uſed to modify the foregoing conſonant, as 
ſince, once, hedge, oblige; or to lengthen the preceding vowel, as 


ban, bane; cin, cane; pin, pine; tin, tune; rob, robe ; pip, pipes 


- uſed in printing; as Et, ft, f, fl, ſb, fk, ff, A, fi th, fi, f, fl, and & or Vir, Fire; cir, care z tb, tube. 


| : and per ſes and, —ct, /t, A, 2 /b, HF, 55 2 VA 2 #, N, G. — c, 1 


Almoſt all words which now terminate in conſonants ended anciently in e, as 
year, geare; wildneſs, wildneſſe ; which e probably had the force of the French e 
feminine, and conſtituted a fyllable with its affociate conſonant ; for, in old edi- 
tions, words are ſometimes divided thus, clea-re, fel-le, knowwled-ge. This e was 
perhaps for a time vocal or ſilent in poetry, as convenience required; but it has 
been long wholly mute. Camden calls it the filent e. 5 Ei 


It does not always lengthen the foregoing vowel, as glave, live, 

give. 5 o | 
It has ſometimes in the end of words a ſound obſcure, and 

ſcarcely perceptible, as open, ſhapen, Motten, thiſtle, participle, metre, 


E forms a diphthong with a, as nean; with i, as deign, receive; 
and with 4 or w, as new, flew. _ | 
La ſounds like e long, as mean; or like ee, as dear, 
Ei is ſounded like e long, as ſeize, perceiving. 
Eu ſounds as u long and ſoft. | | 
E, a, u are combined in beauty and its derivatives, but have only 
the found of . | 
E may be ſaid to form 


clear, near. 


a diphthong by reduplication, as agree; 


Eo is found in yeomer, where it is ſounded as e ſhort 3 and in people, where it is 


. 


pronounced like ce. 


- 


OE 
J has a ſound, long, as fine; and ſhort, as Fin. 
That is eminently obſervable in i, which may be likewiſe remarked in other 


letters, that the ſhort found: is not the long ſound contracted, but a ſound aer 
clitferent. 


The long bund in monoſyllables i is 8 marked by the e final, 
as thin, thine. 


Lis often ſounded before 7 as a ſhort 4; as flirt, firſt, ſhirt. 
It forms a diphthong only with e, as field, ſhield, which is ſounded 
as the double ee; except friend, which is ſounded as frend. 


T is joined with eu in lieu, and edo in view; which triphthongs are e ſounded as 
the ,open 1. 
O is long T, as bone, Ne, corrõdling; or ſhort, as blick, knick, 


W 22 
| Women i is pronounced wimen, 


The ſhort o has ſometimes the found of a cloſe u, as ſon, came. . 


O coaleſces into a diphthong with a as moan, groan, appreadh * 


bas the ſound of 9 long. 


O is united to e in ſome words derived fo om the Greek, as economy ; ; but oe be- 


ing not an Engliſh diphthong, 1 are better — as they are 9 with 
only e, 5 1 | 


With ; 7, as oil, , foil moil, *.. 5 


This coalition of letters ſeems to unite his ſounds of the two Itter as far © as 


= two ſounds can be united without being deſtroyed, and therefore approaches more | 


: 888 than any combination 1 in our tongue to the notion of a diphthong. 


With s, as boot, hozt, cooler; 05 has the ſound of the Ealtan „„ 
With or 20, as our, power, fiawer ; but in ſome words has only 
the ſound of 9 long, as in ſoul, bowl, ſow, grow. Theſe different ſounds 
are uſed to diſtinguiſh different Genifications; ; as bow, an inſtrument 
for ſhooting; bow, a depreſſion of the head: ow, the ſhe of a boar; 
| ſow, to ſcatter ſeed: bowl, an orbicular body; bal, a wooden veſſel. 


Ou is ſometimes pronounced like o ſoft, as court; ſometimes like 9 
| ſhort, as cough; ſometimes like 2 oo, as could, or 10 5 as rough, | 


_ tough; which uſe only can teach, 


Ou is frequently 1 in the laſt ſyllable of words which in Latin end in or, and 
are made Engliſh, as honour, labour, ere from honor, labor, favor 

Some late innovators have ejected t 

gives the ſound neither of or nor ur, but a ſound between them, if not compounded 


eur, as wo ach 


v. | 


TU; is Ry in 675 confi 5 on; or ſhort, as is, , conciiſſ ian. 


It coaleſces with a, 21,0; but has rather in theſe Pa TRI : 
the force of the w conſonant, as quaff, queſt, quit, quite, languiſh; 
ſometimes in 7 the i loſes its ſound, as in juice. It is ſometimes 


mute before a, e £ 55 as guard, gueſt, guiſe, 1 5 


Lis followed by e in virtue, but the c has no ſound. 


De is ſometimes mute at the end of a word, in imitation of the French, a as pro 0 


| . Hnagague, Mages vague, N 


His a vowel, which, as Quintilian obſerves of one of the Roman 
| letters. we might want without inconvenience, but that we have it. 
It ſupplies the place of i at the end of words, as thy; before an i, as dy- _ 
ing; and is commonly retained in derivative words where it was part 
of a diphthong in the primitive; as de/troy, deſtroyer betr ay, betr aged, | 


betrayer; pray, prayer; Jay, ſayer ; ; day, days. 1 


being che Saxon vowel y 5. which was commonly u uſed a} i is now put, oc· | 


curs very oquantly 1 in all old books. . 


GENERAL RuL ES. 


A vowel i in the beginning or middle ſ habe, before ty two conſobants 
3 peak ſhort, as 5pportunity. 


In monofyllables a nee vowel before a ſingle conſonant is ſhort, | 


as flags frig- = 4 
Cs Of CONSONANTS. 5 „ 

7 as one unvaried ſound, ſuch as it obtains i in other languages. 
It is mute in debt, debtor, 5 ee! lamb, limb, dumb, thumb, 


5 olinib, comb, womb, 


It is uſed W Tan r, as black, brown. 
= . 
C has before e and i the Süß of 7 as ſincerely, centrick, century, 


cireular, ciſtern, city, ſiccity e before a, o, and u, it founds like h as calm, 
| eoneavity; copper, incorporate, curioſi ty, concupiſcence. 


might be omitted in the language without loſs, ſince one of its ſounds might 


be dune by /, and the other by &, but that it preſerves to the eye the üer 
ot words, as face trom facies, captive from captidus. | 


Ch has a ſound which i is analyſed into 2%, as FR * crutch, 


It is the ſ:me ſound which the Italians give to the c ſimple before : 
and e, as citta, cerro. 

Ch is ſounded like & in words derived from the Greek, as chmi/t, 
ſcheme, choler. Arch is commonly ſounded ar# before a vowel, as 
archangel; and with the Engliſh found of ch before a conſonant, as 
archbijbop. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


u, without conſidering that the laſt fyllable 


nunciation is now dituled. 


Ch, in ſome French words not yet aſſimilated, ſounds like 7 as machine, chaiſe. 

C, according to Engliſh orthography, . never ends a word; therefore we Write 
flick, block, which were originally ficke, blocke, in ſuch wor as. Cis now Mute: 

It is uſed before i and , as c dh, craſs, 


ä 
Is uniform in its ſound, as death, diligent. 
It is uſed before 1, as draav, droſs ; and a0, as dell. 


F. 


F, though having a name beginning with a vowel, it is numbered 
by the g grammarians among the ſemi-vowels, yet has this quality of 
a mute, that it is commodiouſly ſounded before a liquid, as flaſh, Ax, 
freckle, It has an unvariable ſou nd, except that / is fometimes ſpoken 
nearly as 0V. | | 


6. 
G has two ſounds, one hard, as in gay, 29, gun; the other ſoft, as 


in gem, giant, 
At the end of a word it is always hard, ring, / Jug, ſong frog. 


Before e and i the ſound is uncertain. | | 
G before e is ſoft, as gem, generation, except in gear, geld, geeſe, s get, 


getogato, and derivatives from words ending in g, as /mging, ſtronger, | 
and generally before er at the end of words, as bes Fro 925 8 


is mute before u, as gnaſb, ſign, foreign. 


before i is hard, as give, except in giant, gigantict, gibbet, gk 2 
FT giblets, Giles, gull, gilliflower, gin, ginger, gingle, gipſy. | 

Gh in the beginning of a word, has the found of the hard 85 as 
ghoſtly; in the middle, and ſometimes at the end, it is quite ſilent, as : 
though, right, ſought, ſpoken tho, rite, ſoute. 


It has often at the end the ſound of f, as laugh, hes: PORTO 


_ retains the ſame ound. in the "Ss. cee, trough, Tat tough, b 


enough, Jough. 


It is not to be doubted, but that in the origins denden 2 had the force of 


A a conſonant, deeply guttural, which 1 1s Rtill' Continued ng the Scotch. 


G1 1s uſed before 55 J, and re | 5 


| Hi is anote of afviratiin; and Wer that the flowing . muſt 
be pronounced with a ſtrong emiſſion of breath, as hat, hor ſs. | 
It ſeldom, perhaps never, begins any but the firſt iyliable, in 


which it is always ſounded with a full breath, except in heir, herb, 


of both; betides that they are e derived to us from the F rench nouns in 2er nene Hubi 4 5 89 humour, „and their deri watives. | 


| * eee ſounds uniformly like the ſoft g and is the roles a 
letter uſelels _ in e * as W ore , Tn N Jo ice. 


* has the found of hard c and is -uiſed before: e and 7 i, "where, a ac- Io | 
_ cording to Engliſh analogy, c would be ſoft, as pts ang, Hirt, 
Ke. pb for lo it ſhould be. Written, not ſeptich. | 


It is uſed before 92 as knelt, lues, but totally loſes its found” 


K i is never doubled; but e is uſed beſore it to thorten he vow l | 


by a double conſonant, : as e Þickle, 


Eg 


4 has in Enpliſh the fame liquid found as in other languages. | 


The Calo 3 is to double the / at the end. of monoſFUlables, as Lill, av ill, Fall. 1 
Theſe words were originally written ie, aville, alle; and When the e litt grew -: 
lilent, and was afterwards omitted, the { was retained, to give Toes according 55 


to the as. 2 of our langua. er t to the toregoing vowel, 


L is ſometimes mute, as in calf, , ha if, b halves, calves, could, world, 


| Srould, pſain, talk » ſaiman, Pun 


The Saxons, who delighted i in guttural "FOR Is, ſometimes aſpi inte the lat hs Dl 


beginning of words, as "blip, 4 | 947, or bread; "bla end, 4 lord 1; but this pro- 


Ze at the end of a is ho like aw veak Fi in which 
the e is almoſt mute, as zable, ſhuttle. | 


MM has always the fame found, as murmur, monumental. 
N. 


Nhas always the fame ſound, as noble, manners. 
N is ſometimes mute after 1, as damn, condemn, fymn, 


© - 


P has always the fame found, which the) Velih and Jermans 


confound with B. 


P is ſometimes. mute, as in pale, and between and , as 
tempt. 
h is uſed for Fin words derts ed from the Greek, as pile ther, 


Philanthr fy, Philihc | 8 


„as in other languages, is always followed by 1, nad, has a 


ſound which our Saxon anceſtors well expreſſed by CFy £40) a8 qua- 
he pe Grant, 


— 
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| . : . * L . \ 
drant, queen, equeſtrian, quilt, enquiry, quire, quotidian. Qu is ne- 
ver followed by . | I 
Qu is ſometimes ſounded, in words derived from the French, 
like &, as conquer, ligilor, riſque, chequer, = 
| | | R. | 
R has the ſame rough ſnarling ſound as in other tongues. 
The Saxons uſed often to put j before it, as before I at the beginning of words. 


Rh is uſed in words derived from the Greek, as myrrh, myrrhine, catarrhous, 
rheum, rheumatick, rhyme. Hh 


Ne, at the end of ſome words derived from the Latin or French, 


is pronounced like a weat er, as theatre, ſepulthre, 
| 8. | 
as ſibilation, ſiſter. 


A ſingle 5 ſeldom ends any word, except in the third perfon of verbs, as loves, 
555 wsz and the plurals of nouns, as trees, buſhes, diſtreſſes; the pronouns this, 


Col 


S has a hiſſing ſound, 


is, Ours, yours, us; the adverb thus; and words derived from Latin, as rebus, 


furplus; the cloſe being always either in ſe, as houſe, horſe, or in ſs, as graſs, dreſs, 
blijs, Ie, anciently graſſe, dreſſe. ; | e 180 


$ ſingle, at the end of words, has a groſſer ſound, like that of 25 | 


as trees, eyes, except this, thus, us, rebus, ſurplus. 3 
It ſounds like & before ion, if a vowel goes before, as intriſion; 
and like /, if it follows a conſonant, as con ver ſion. 25 


It ſounds like z before e mute, as refuſe, and before y final, as 

17%; and in theſe words, heſam, deſire, wiſdom, priſon, priſoner, pre= 

enn, preſent, aamſet, cdſem t. en ; 
It is the peculiar quality of /, that it may be ſounded before all conſonants, ex- 

7 x and E, in which y is compriſed, x being only &s, and z a hard or groſs /. 
Th 


is is therefore ternied by grammarians ſue poteftatis litera; the reaſon f 


which the learned Dr. Clarke erroneouſly ſuppoſed to be, that in ſome words it 
might be doubled at pleaſure, Thus we find in ſeveral languages: NY 
Toeevvh, ſcatter, ſdegno, ſdrucciolo, ſfavellare, yt, ſgombrare, ſeranarc, ſhake, 
Aumber, ſmell, firije, ſpace, ſplendour, ſpring, ſqueeze, ſbrew, flep, flrength, ramen, 


& is mute in ile, iſland, demeſue, viſcount, > 
T has its cuſtomary ſound, as take, temptation. | 


mighty, mightier. 


FJ) has two ſounds; the one ſoft, as thus, whether ; the other hard, 
as thing, think, The ſound is ſoft in theſe words, then, thence, and 
_ there, with their derivatives and compounds, that, theſe, thou, thee, 
thy, thine, their, they, this, thoſe, them, though, thus, and in all 
words between two vowels, as father, whether; and between r and 


a vowel, as burthen. 


In other words it is hard, as thick, thunder, faith, faithful. 
Where it is foftened at the end oi a word, an e ſilent muſt be added,. 


as breath, breathe; cloth, clatbe. 
V has a ſound of near affinity to that of f, vain, vanity, 


From. /, in the Illandick alphabet, is only diſtinguiſhed by adiacritical point. 


W. 


4 Of ww, which in diphthongs is often an undoubted vowel, ſome 
grammarians have doubted whether it ever be a conſonant; and 


not rather as it is called a double u or 6 as water may be reſolved 


into ozater; but letters of the fame ſound are always reckoned con- 


ſonants in other alphabets: and it may be obſerved, that 20 follows 


a vowel without any hiatus or difficulty of utterance, as ray 


winter, ES IRE one 8 „ 
I has a ſound accounted peculiar to the Engliſh, which the 
| Saxons better expreſſed by hp hw, as what, whence, whiting ; in 


- where only, and ſometimes in wholeſome, wh is ſounded like a ſim- 


* begins no Engliſh word; it has the ſound of 155 as axle, ex- 


traneous. i 
. 


V, when it follows a conſonant, is a vowel; when it precedes 


either a vowel or diphthong, is a conſonant, ye, young. It is thought 


by ſome to be in all caſes a vowel. But it may be obſerved of y as 
of co, that it follows a vowel without any hiatus, as 7% youth. 


| | 1 | | 
ny Z begins no word originally Engliſh ; it has the ſound, as its name 
12zard or f hard expreſſes, of an ſ uttered with cloſer compreſſion 
of the palate by the tongue, as freeze, froze. 


In ortho raphy I have ſuppoſed orthoepy, or 2. utterance of words, to be in- 
cluded; orthography being only the art of expreiling certain ſounds by proper cha- 
racters. I have therefore obſerved in what words any of the letters are mute. 


nounced otherwiſe than they are written, and ſeem not ſufficiently to have conſi- 
dered, that of Engliſh, as of all living tongues, there is a double pronunciation, 
one curſory and colloquial, the other regular and ſolemn. The curſory pronun- 


ciation is always vague and uncertain, deing made different in different mouths, 


by negligence, unſkilfulneſs, or affectation. The ſolemn pronunciation, though 
no means immutable and permanent, is yet always lefs remote from the ortho- 
graphy, and leſs liable to capricious innovation. They have however generally 
formed their tables according to the curſory ſpeech of thoſe with whom . hap- 
pened to converſe; and concluding that the whole nation combines to vitiate lan- 
Bunde in one manner, have often eſtabliſhed the jar gon of the loweſt of the people 
as the model of ſpecch.- | ; | | 


according to his ſcheme, they wou 


of types, but will a 
ſo as to make it un 
thograpbhp. 


T: before a vowel has the found of ſi, as ſalvation, except an 7 
goes before, as gugſtion, excepting likewiſe derivatives from y, as 


- gentleneſs. For the ſafeguard of your face, | 
a e e made of coarſe boultering, to be drawn and knit about your collar, 
w 


Mott of the writers of Engliſh grammar have given long tables of words pro- pronunciation, 


For pronunciation the beſt general rule is, to conſider thoſe as the moſt clegarrt 
ſpeakers who deviate leait from the written words, N 

There have been many ſchemes offered for the emendation and ſettlement of our 
orthography, which, like that of other nations, being formed by chance, or accord- 
ing to the tancy of the earlieſt writers in rude ages, was at firſt very various and 


uncertain, and is yet ſufficiently irregular. Of theſe reformers ſome have endea- 


voured to accommodate orthography better to the pronunciation, without contider- 
ing that this is to meaſure by a ſhadow, to take that for a model or ſtandard which 


is changing while they apply for it. Others, leſs abſurdly indeed, but with equa} 


unlikelihood of ſucceſs, have endeavoured to proportion the number of letters to 
that of ſounds, that every ſound may have its own character, and every character 
a ſingle found. Such would be the orthography of a new language to be formed 
by a ſynod of grammarians upon principles ot ſcience.» But who cin hope to pre- 


vail on nations to change their practice, and make all their old books uſelets? or 


what advantage would a new orthography procure equivalent to the confuſion 
and perplexity of ſuch an alteration ? | © 
Some of theſe fchemes I ſhall however exhibit, which may be uſed according to 
the diverſities of genius, as a wy to reformers, or terrour to innovators. 2 
One of the firſt who propoſed a ſcheme of regular orthography, was Sir Tho- 
mas Smith, ſecretary of itate to Queen Elizabeth, « man of real learning, and 
much practiſed in grammatical diſquiſitions. Had he written the following lines 
0 have appeared thus ; 1 


At length Eraſmus, that great injur'd name, 
The glory of the prieſthood, and the ſhame, 
Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous age, 
And drove thoſe holy Vandals off the ſtage. 


At lengð Eraſmus, Fat gret ingurd nim, 
ae glori of $e preſthiid, and 8e zm, 
Stemmd Se ⁊vild torrent of a barb'rous a, 

And drov $0s holi Vandals off $: ſti, 


| After him another mode of writing was offered by Dr. Gill, the celebrated 


maſter of St. Paul's ſchool in London; which I cannot repreſent exactly for want 
proach as nearly as I can by means of characters now in ule, 
erſtood, exhibiting two ſtanzas of Spenſer in the reformed or- 


Spenſer, book iii. canto 5. 
Vnthankful wretch, ſaid he, is- this the meed, 
With which her ſovereign mercy thou doſt quite? 
Thy life ſhe ſaved by her gracious deed; _ 
But thou doſt ween with villanous deſpight, 
To blot her honour, and her heav*nly lis t. 
Die, rather die, than ſo diiloyally, | 
Deem of her high deſert, or ſeem ſo light. _ 
Fair death it is to ſhun more ſhame; than die. 
Die, rather die, than ever love diſloyally. 8 
But it to love diſloyalty it bc 
Shall I then hate her, that from deathes door 
Me brought? ah! far be ſuch reproach from me. 
What can I leſs do, than her love therefore, 
Sith I her due reward cannot reſtore? 
Dic, rather die, and dying do her ſerve, 
Dying her ſerve, and living her adore. 5 
Thy Nife the gave, thy life ſhe doth deſerves  _ 
Die, rather die, than ever from her ſer vice lover yd. 


Vuhank ful wreo, ſaid hj, iz Sis Ye mid, 
Wi wis her toverain merſi Sou duſt qujt? 
Dj ijt j ſaved by her grefius did; „ 
But Sou duſt wen wih bilsaus diſpjt. 
Tu blot her honor and her hebnlj libt, 
Di, rader dj, den ſo diſloialj, 85 
D jm of ber hib dezert, or ſjm ſo liht. 
Fair deh it iz tu pun mor pam; Sen dj. 

Dj, raSer dj, Fen «ver lub difloialy, 
But if tu lub diſloialtj it bj, 8 
Sal 1 Sen hat her Fat from deSez dar 

M broubt? ah! far bj ſu rẽprog from mj. 
Wat kan I les du Sen her lub Serfor, 
Sib | her du reward Kanot reitwr? 
Dj, raFer dj, and djig du her ſerb, 
© Djig her ſerv, and livig her ador. 
Dj ljf py gap, j hf xj dub dezervʒ | 
Dj, ra$er dj, Sen ever from her ſeibis ſwear, 


Dr. Gill was followed by Charles Butler, a man who did not want an under- | 
ſtanding which might have qualified him for better employment. He ſeems to 


have been more ſanguine than his predeceſſors, for he printed his book according 2 
to his own ſcheme; which the following ſpecimen will make eaſily underſtood. "OR 


But whenſoever you have occaſion to trouble their patience, or to come among 
them being troubled, it is better to ſtand upon your guard, than to truſt to their 
ich they have moſt mind unto, provide 


ich for more ſafety is to be lined againſt the eminent parts with woollen cloth. 


Firſt cut a piece about an inch and a half broad, and half a yard long, to reach 


round by the temples and forehead, from one ear to the other; which being ſowed 
in his hn join unto it two ſhort pieces of the ſame breadth under the eyes, for 
the balls of the cheeks, and then ſet an other piece about the breadth of a ſhilling 
againſt the top of the noſe, At other times, when they are not angered, a little 
piece, half a quarter broad, to cover the eyes and parts about them, may ferve 


though it be in the heat of the day. 


het penſoever you hay? occaſion to trubble $eir patienc”, or to coom among Sem beeing 
trubled, it is better to ſtand upon your gard, Ban to truſt to $eir gentlenes. For Fe ſaf” gard 
of your fac', pi» Sey hav' moſt mind? unto, provid' a purſehood, mad' of cgorſe boultering, 
to bee drawn and knit about your collar, pi for mor ſaf'ty is to bee lined againſt 8 emi- 
nent parts wir wecllen clex. Firſt cut a pcec? about an ind and a half broad, and half a 
yard long, to read round by Ve temples and for head, from one ear to Se oer; pio beeing 
ſowed in his plac”, join unto it two port peeces of the ſam breadx under de eys, for the bals 
of Fe cheeks, and then ſet an oder peec' about Fe breadx of a rilling againſt the top of Je 


noſe. At oder tim's, phen 8e ar' not angered, a little piec half a quarter broad, to cover 


de eys and parts about them, may ſerve Bow it be in the heat of ðe day. Butler on be 
Nature and Properties of Bees, 1634. WIZ 


In the time of Charles I. there was a very prevalent inclination to change the 


orthography ; as appears, among other hooks, in ſuch editions of the works of 


Milton as were publiſhed by himſelf. Of theſe reformers every man had his own 
ſcheme; but they agreed in one general deſign of accommodating the letters to the 
by ejecting ſuch as they thought ſuperfluous. Some of them | 


would have written theſe lines thus : 


—All the erth 
Shall then be paradis, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happicr dais. | 


Biſhop Wilkins afterwards, in his great work of the eue wehe, langua e, 
ropoſed, without expecting to be followed, a regular orthography; by wluch tlie 
Links prayer is to be written thus: | 


Yer Fidher huitſh art in h&ven, hallocd bi dhyi nam, dhyi cingdym cym, dhy vill bi 
cyn in erth as it is in heven, &c. 1 


* NA We 


 wglineſs, love, hatred, anger, goodnature, kin VVA 
3. Words in which nothing but the mere being of any thing is 
implied: This is not beer, but water; This is not braſs, but Yee. 


Voc. Magiſter, Maſter, O Maſter, 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


We have ſince had no general reformers; but ſome ingenious men have _—_ 
voured to deſerve well of their country, by writing honor and labor for honour = 
labour, red for read in the preter-tenſe, 5azs for ſays, repete for + gong Ars rnd 
for explain, or declame tor declaim. Of theſe it may be ſaid, that as they have 


done no good, they have done little harm; both becauſe they have innovated little, 
and becauſe few have followed them. 


= ETYMOLOGY. _ | 
\TYMOLOGY teaches the deduction of one word from 
another, and the various modifications by which the ſenſe of 
the ſame word is diverſified; as horſe, horſes ; 1 love, I hoved. 
| Of the ARTICLE. 7 
The Engliſh have two articles, an or d, and the, 
e e 5535 
A has an indefinite ſignification, and means one, with ſome re- 
ference to more; as, This is a good book, that is, one among the books 
that are good. He was killed by a fword, that is, ſome ſword. This 


is a better book for a man than a boy, that is, fer one of thoſe that are 

men than one of thoſe that are boys. An army might enter without re- 
- fiance, that is, any army: ne TE 
In the ſenſes in which we uſe @ or an in the ſingular, we ſpeak in 

the plural without an article; as, theſe are good books. | 


SGrammarians of the laſt age direct, that an ſhould be before V; 

whence it appears that the Engliſh anciently aſpirated leſs. An is 
Kill uſed before the ſilent h, as an herb, an honeft man: but other- 
V j Cr 2 


— 


LE A horſe, a horſe, my kingdom for a horſe. — 
_ 1 VV e Shakeſpeare. 
Tx has a particular and definite ſignification. | 
5 35 FF 
Ol that forbidden tree, whole mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world. Milton. 


That is, that particular fruit, and this world in which we live. So 
He giveth fodder for the cattle, and green herbs for the uſe of man; 
that is, for 2h9/e things that are cattle, and his uſe that is man. | 


* 


8 The is uſed in both numbers. 5 


Ere ½e baſe laws of ſervitude began, 


When wild in woods the noble ſavage ran. 


Many words are uſed without articles; as, 


I. Proper names, as Fobn, Alexander, Longinus, Ariftarchus, Je— 
ruſalem, Athens, Rome, London. Goy is uſed as a proper name. 


2. Abſtract names, as blackneſs, e 
neſs 


8 = Of Novus SUB3TANTIVES 
The relations of Engliſh nouns to words going before or follow- 


ing are not expreſſed by caſes, or changes of termination, but as in 
moſt of the other European languages by prepoſitions, unleſs we 


may be ſaid to have a penitive caſe, 


JJ... ĩ wo | 
Nom. Magiſter, 4 Maſter, the Maſter. 
Gen. Magittri, of a Maſter, of the Maſter, or 
1 Mlaſters, the Matters. 
Dat. Magiſtro, t a Maſter, fo the Maſter. 
Acc. Magiſtrum, a Maſter, the Maſter, 


Abl. Magiſtro, from a Maſter, from the Maſter, 


nes En OL 
Nom. Magiſtri, _ Maſters, the Maſters. 
Sen. Magiſtrorum, of Maſters, of the Maſters. 
Dat. Magiſtris, 10 Maſters, to the Maſters. 
Acc. Magiſtros, Miaſters, the Maſters. 
Voc. Magiſtri, Maſters, O Maſters. 5 
Abl. Magiſtris, from Maſters, from the Maſters. 


Our nouns are therefore only declined thus: 


Mafter, Gen. Maſters. Plur. Maſters. 
Scholar, Gen. Scholars. Plur. Scholars. 


Theſe genitives are always written with a mark of eliſion, maſter's, ſcholars, 
according to an opinion long received, that the g is a contraction of his, as the 
fjoldier's walour, for the ſoldier his valour: but this cannot be the true original, 
becaule 's is put io female nouns; Woman's beauty; the Virgin's delicacy; Haugh- 


ty Fund's wirelenting hate: and collective nouns, as Women's paſſions; the rabble"s 


an olence the multitude's folly; in all theſe caſes it is apparent that his cannot be 
underit 


merly been 9 to neuters in the place now ſupplied by it and its. 
The learned, the ſagacious Wallis, to whom every Englith grammarian owes a 


tribute ot reverence, calls this modification of the noun an adjefive poſſeſſive; I 
think with no more propriety than he might have applied the tame to the genitive 


in equitum decus, Troje oris, or any other Latin genitive. 
tus termination of the noun ſeems to conſtitute a real genitive indicating poſ- 
ſeſſion. It is derived to us from thoſe who declined pmi$, a ſmith; Gen. pmivf, 


of @ ſmith; Plur. pmiver, or pwivap, ſniths; and ſo in two other of their ſeven 
declenſions. | es 2 5 


T have made az the original article, becauſe it is only the Saxon an, or æn, ore, 
pplied to a new. uſe, as the German ein, and the French an; the u being cut off 
before a conſonant in the ſpeed of utterance. | | | 


. 
IJ am as free as Nature firſt made man, 2» } | 
Dryden. J 


virtue, vice, beauty, 


deritcad. We lay likewite, the foundation's ſtrength, the diamond's luſtre, the | 
winter's feverity; but in theſe caſes his may be underſtood, he and his having for- 


It is a further confirmation of this opinion, that in the old poets both the geni- 


tive and plural were longer by a ſyllable than the original word; knitis, for . 
in Chaucer leavis, for leaves, in Spenſer. | 


When a word ends in 3, the genitive may be the ſame with the nominative, as 
Venus temple. | 


The plural is formed by adding s, as table, tables; fly, flies; ſofter, 
iſters; word, woods; or es where s could not otherwiſe be ſounded, as 
after ch, s, ſh, x, z; after c ſounded like , and g like j; the mute e is 


vocal before s, as lance, lances; outrage, outrages, 


The formation of the plural and genitive ſingular is the ſame, 
A few words yet make the plural in x, as men, women, oxen, ſeine, and more 


anciently cen and hoon, This formation is that which generally prevails in-the | 


Teutonick dialects. 


Words that end in F commonly form their plural by ves, as haf, | 


loaves; calf, calves. 


Except a few, nf, mufſs; chief, chiefs. So hoot, ruf, proof, relief, miſchief, - 


8 Puffs cuff, dwarf, handkerchief, grief. 


Irregular plurals are teeth from tooth, lice from louſe, mice from mouſe, geeſe from 
gooſe, feet from foot, dice from die, pence from penny, brethren from brother, chil- 
dren from child. „„ e 


Plurals ending ins have no | genitives ; but we ſay, Womens ex- 
ccllencies, and Meigh the mens wits againſt the ladies hairs, Pope. 
Dr. Wallis thinks the Lords houſe may be ſaid for the houſe of Lords; but ſuck 5 
phraſes are not now in uſe; and ſurely an Engliſh ear rebels agauuft them. 

„ VVV( o ͤ nns, 

Adjectives in the Engliſh language are wholly indeclinable; hav- 
ing neither caſe, gender, nor number, and being added to ſubſtantives 
in all relations without any change: as, a goed wwornan, good women, 


of a good woman; a good man, good men, of good men. 


The Compariſon of Adjectives. 


7 The comparative degree of adjectives is formed by adding er, the 
ſuperlative by adding 2/2, to the poſitive; as fazr, fairer, ſaireſt; lovely, 


lovelier, loveliz/t; ſweet, ſweeter, ſweeteft;, low, lower, loweſt; high, _ 
IJ Oe or ol on os | 

Some words are irregularly compared; as good, better, beſt; bad, 
worſe, worſt; little, leſs, leaſt; near, nearcy, next; much, more, moſt ; 
many (or moe), more (for oer), moſt (for moęſt); late, later, lateſt 


Some comparatives form a ſuperlative by adding moſt, as nether, 


 nethermoſt ;, outer, outermoſt; under, undermoſi; up, upper, uppermoſt , 


fare, 7 wing, weapons 45, „ 
Maſt is ſometimes added to a ſubſtantive, as topmoſt, ſouthmoſt, 


TS - | Many adjectives do not admit of compariſon by terminations, and 
are only compared by more and mo/t, as benevolent, more benevolent, 


moſt benevolent. | 


All adjectives may be compared by more and mo/t, even when they 
have comparatives and ſuperlatives regularly formed; as, fair; fairer, 


or mare fair; faireſt, or moſt fair. 


In adjetives that admit a regular compariſon, the comparative ore is oftener 


vſed than the ſuperlative 220%, as more fair is oftener written for fairer, than xuoft 
fan ki jon. oo oo es NE PR 5 „ 


. The compariſon of adjectives is very uncertain and being much 
regulated by commodiouſneſs of utterance, or agreeableneſs of ſound, 
is not eaſily reduced to rules. ENG Fo . 


Monoſyllables are commonly c 


| pared. to CS nn 
olyſyllables, or words of more than two ſyllables, are ſeldom com- 


_ pared otherwiſe than by more and mt, as deplorable, more deplorable, 
moſt deplorable,” % WT rm AS 55 


Diſcyllables are ſeldom compared if they terminate in ſome, as Hl. 


ſome, toilſome; in ful, as careful, ſpleenful, dreadful; in ing, as trifling, 
charming; in ous, as porous; in leſs, as careleſs, harmleſs ; in ed; as 
wretched; in id, as candid; in al, as mortal; in ent, as recent, fervent; 
in ain, as certain; in ive, as miſſive; in dy, as woody; in fy, as puffy; 


in &y, as rocky, except lucky; in my, as roomy; in ny, as ſkinny; in py, as 


5 roy, except happy; in ry, as hoary. = 


Some comparatives and ſuperlatives are yet found in good writers formed with- 


cout regard to the foregoing rules; but in a language ſubjected ſo little and fo latelß 


to grammar, ſuch anomalies mult frequently occur. 


So ſhady is compared by Milton. © | 
She in adieft covert hid, 


Tun'd her nocturnal note. 5 FLEE Parad. La. 
And virtuous, 5 VIS: | 7 5 985 
What ſhe wills to ſay or do, | „ 
Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, belt, | Parad. Loft. 


So trifling, by Ray, who is indeed of no great authority, + | 
It 18 not ſo decorous, in reſpect of God, that he ſhould immediately do 

all the meaneſt and triſtingeſt things himſelf, without making uſe of an 

inferior or ſubordinate miniſter, | 6 Ray on the Creation. 


Famous, by Milton. 


I thall be named among the fam] eſt . 
Of women, ſung at ſolemn feſtivals. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Inventive, by Aſcham. 1 N55 52 
Thoſe have the inventiveft heads for all purpoſes, and roundeſt 
tongues in all matters, Aſcbam's Schoolmaſter. 


Mortal, by Bacon. 


The mortaleft poiſons praftiſed by the Weſt Indians, have ſome mix- | 
ture of the blood, fat, or fleſh of man. | -- ." . 


* 


MNatural, by Watton. 


I will now deliver a few of the propereſt and naturallef conſiderations 
that belong to this piece, | Wetton's Architecture. 


_ IWretched, 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


Wretched, b obnſon. 3 

wy T he Dy Jonas are the contemners of all helps; ſuch as preſuming on 
their own naturals, deride diligence, and mock at terms when they under- 
ſtand not things. , Ben Johnſon. 


Powerful, by Milton. 8 
We babe ſuſtain'd one 10 in doubtful fight, : | , 
What heav'n's great King hath pow'rfulleft to ſend 3 
Againſt us from about his throne. 5 Paradiſe Loft. 
The termination in % may be accounted in ſome ſort a degree of compariſon, 
by which the ſignification is diminiſhed below the poſitive, as black, blackiſh, or 
tending to blackneſs; alt, ſaltiſb, or having a little taſte of fait: they therefore 
admit no compariſon. This termination is ſeldom added but to words expreſſing 
ſentible qualities, nor often to words of above one ſyllable, and is ſcarcely uſed in 
the ſolemn or ſublime ſtyle. | | 


Of PRONOUNS. 


\ Pronouns, in the Engliſh language, are, I, thou, he, with their plurals 
we, ye, they, it, who, which, what, whether, whoſoever, whatſoever, my, 


that, other, another, the ſame: 


mine, our, ours, thy, thine, your, yours, bis, her, hers, their, theirs, this, 


The pronouns perſonal are irregularly inflected. 


ͤͤͤ x OT Plural. 

Nom, = PEE <->. 

Accuſ. and other | ROD Us. 

-:: oblique cafſes. gag 
Nom. „ „„ 
Olin. Thee 8 


Tou is commonly uſed in modern writers for ye, particularly in the language of 
ceremony, where th 
Tou are my friend, 


5 N e 


| Singular, . 
Ole, Him . The, HE maſculines 
Ole, e, Tuch,] Appliedto feminines. | | 
e, is Them Applicdto neutes or things 


For it the practice of ancient writers was to uſe he, and for its, his, 


The poſſeſſive pronouns, like other adjectives, are without caſes or 


change of termination. 


Ihe poſſeſſive of the firſt perſon is my, mine, our, ours; of the ſe- 


and hers, and in the plural ther, theirs, for both ſexes. 


_ cond, thy, thine, you, yours; of the third, from he, his, from ſhe, her, 


Our, yours, hers, theirs, are uſed when the ſubſtantive receding is ſeparated by 
Your children excel ours 


© verb, as Theſe are our books. Theſe books are ours. 
_#nfiature, but ours ſurpaſs yours in learning. 
Our, yours, hers, theirs, notwithſtanding their ſeemin 


Hool arevurs. | 


Mine and thine were formerly uſed before a vowel, as mine amiable lady; which 


though now diſuſed in proſe, might be ſtill properly continued in poctry; they are 
| uſed as eurs and Yours, when they are reterred to a ſubſtantive preceding. = 


Their and theirs are the poſſeſſives likewiſe of it, and are therefore 


applied to things. 


Pronouns relative are, who, which, what, whether, ꝛuhoſocver, what- | 


r Cs „ 
Vu Sing. and Plur, Sing. and rr. 
0 

6en. Whoſe | Gen. Of which, or whoſe 

Other oblique caſes, Whom | Other oblique caſes. Which 


Whois now uſed in relation to perſons, and which in relation to things; but 
they were anciently confounded. £4 | „ Bart ob ae ny og 
_ Whoſe is rather the poctical than regular genitive of which: 
£5 6 g Eres © | os . 
Of that forbidden tree, Woe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world, 


Milton, 


Whether is only uſed in the nominative and accuſative caſes; and has no plural, 


being applied only to one of a number, commonly to one or two, as, Whether of - 


cheje 35 left 1 know not. Whether ſhall I chooſe? It is now almoſt oblolete. 
l hat, whether relative or interrogative, is without variation. 8 
I hoſoever, whatſoever, being compounded of who or what, and 
fever, follow the rule of their primitives. OY 5 


Singular. Plural. 

0 . (This Theſe | 

Tn all caſes, J Other Oder 
„ Whether 


The plural others is not uſed but when it is referred to a ſubſtantive preceding, 
as I have ſent other horſes. ] have not ſent the ſame horſes, but others. 


Another, being only an other, has no plural. 


Here, there, and I with certain particles, have a relative 


and pronominal uſe. ereof, herein, hereby, hereafter, herewith, 
2 therein, thereby, thereupon, therewith, whereof, wherein, where- 
by, whereupon, wherewith, which ſignify, of this, in this, &c. of that, 
in that, &c. of which, in which, &c. as | 
Therefore and wherefore, which are properly, there for and where 
For, for that, for which, are now reckoned conjunctions, and con- 
tinued in uſe. The reſt ſeem to be paſſing by ; em into neglect, 


though proper, uſeful, and analogous. They are referred both to 
ſingular and plural antecedents, | 


his 


e ſecond perſon plural is uſed for che lecond perſon ſingular, 


lural termination, are 
applied equally to ſingular and plural tubltantives, as Thrs book ir ours. Theſe 


| Plur. We ſhall have had; 


There are two mote words uſed only in conjunction with pro- 
nouns, own and ſelf. | 


Own is added to poſſeſſives, both fingular and plural, as my own 
hand, our own houſe. It is emphatical, and implies a ſilent contrariety 
or oppolition ; as I live in my own houſe, that is, not in a hired houſe, 
This I did with my own hand, that is, without help, or not by proxy, 

Self is added to poſſeſſives, as myſelf, yonrſelves; and ſometimes to 
perſonal pronouns, as htmſelf, itſelf, themſelves. It then, like own, 
expreſſes emphaſis and oppoſition, as 7 did this myſelf, that is, not 


another; or it forms a reciprocal pronoun, as Me hurt ourſelves by 


vain rage. | | 

HimPelf, itſelf, themſelves, is ſuppoſed by Wallis to be put by corruption, foi 
/ 110 A Jef , nga ao © ſo that 100 5 ns gr pr ids is ſeems 
juſtly obſerved, for we ſay, He came himſelf; Himſelf Hall do this; wh ; * 
cannot be an accuſative. 8 5 The els OY 0 b 
Of the VERB. 


Engliſn verbs are active, as I love 3 or neuter; as Tlanguifh, The . 


neuters are formed like the actives. 


Mot verbs ſignifying action may likewiſe ſignify condition or habit, and become 


| neuters, as Ilove, I am in love; I /trike, Iam now ſtriking. 


Verbs have only two tenſes inflected in their terminations, the pre- 


ſent, and the fimple preterite; the other tenſes are compounded of the 


auxiliary verbs have, ſhall, will, let, may, can, and the infinitive of 
e d d 
Ihe paſſive voice is formed by joining the participle preterite to 
the ſubſtantive verb, as I am h,“§qU OE ie 
” 7 Have. 4 Indicative Mood. 
. Print Tenſe. | EG 
Sing. T have; thou haſt; he hath, or has; 
Plur. We have; ye have; they 8 


Has is a termination corrupted from hath, but now more frequently uſed both 


in verſe and proſe. 


5 f Simple Preterite. 
Sing. T had; thou hadſt; he had; _ 
Plur. Mie had; ye had; they hau. 
Vb0iompound Preterite, 
Sing. Thave had; thou haſt had; he has had; 
Plur. Ne have had; ye have had; they have had. 
Sing. J had had; thou hadſt had; he had had; 
Plur. We had had; qe had had; they had had. 
Sing. J ſhall have; thou ſhalt have; he ſhall have; 
Plur. Moe ſliall have; ye ſhall have; they ſhall have, 
e 5 = 5 : 5 Second Future. : De er 
Sing. I will have; thou wilt have; he will have; 
Plur. We will have; ye will have; they will have. | a 
5 By reading theſe future tenſes may be obſerved the variations of ſhall and will, 
Sing. Have, or have thou; let him havez 
Plur. Let us have; have, or have ye; let them have, 


Hh Conjunctive Mood. 
nn © Os 
Sing. T have; thiu have; he have; 
Plur. We have; ye have; they have. 17 
„„ Preterite ſimple as in the Indicative. ; 
I ( 
| Sing. T have had; thou have had; he have had; 
Plur. We have had; ye have had; they have had. 
5 x = ry 
Sing. T ſhall have; as in the Indicative, 
. | 1 5 Second Future. 3 a 
Sing. I ſhall have had; thou ſhalt have had; he ſhall have had; 
ye ſhall have had; they ſhall have had, 
5 | Potential. 3 
The potential form of raking. » expreſſed by may, can, in the 
preſent ; and might, could, or ſhould, in the preterite, Joined with the 
infinitive mood of the verb, , Re . 
4 ˙——————— 
Sing. I may have; thou mayſt have; he may have; 
Plur. We may have; ye may have; they may have. 
3 Pereterite. | | 
| Sing. I might have; thou mightſt have; he might havez 
Plur. Me might have; ye might have; they might have. 
t 5 5 Preſent. 
Sing. 1 can have; thou canſt have; he can have; 
Plur. We can have; ye can have; they can have. 


 Preterite, 


7 Hales To love. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


"Preterite: | 
Sing. I could have; thou couldſt have; he could have; 
- Plur. Me could have; ye could have; "they could have, 
In like manner ſhould is united to the verb. 
There is likewiſe a double Preterite. 


Sing. 1 ſhould have had; thou ſhouldſt have had; he ſhould have had; 
Plur. Me ſhould have had; yeſhould have had; they ſhouldhave had, 


In like manner we uſe, / might have had; I could have had, Sc. 


| | Infinitive Mood. ; 
Fee To have. Preterite. To have had. 
Participle aan Having. Participle Preter. Had, 
Verb Active. To Love. 


Indicative. Preſent. 
Sing. 1 love ; thou loveſt; he brech, or loves; 
Plur. We love; ye love; they love. 


| Preterite ſimple. 
Sing. 7 loved; thou lovedſt; he loved; 
Pl. We loved; ye loved; they loved. 
Preterper fett compound. 7 have loved, 2 c. 
Preterpluperfect. I had loved, Sc. 
| Future. 1 * love, c. 7 will love, Se. 


Imperative. 8 
Sing. Les: or love thou; let him love; 


G7 Plur. Let us RY love, or love Je; let them love. 85 


> Conjunctive. ue Preſent. 155 
Sing. 1 love; "this love; he love; | 
Plur. Mie love; ye Jove; they love; 19 5 
Preterite ſi imple, as in the Indicative. 


i Preterite compound, I have loved, &c, 
Future. I ſhall love, &c. 


| Saen Future. 5 ſhall have loved, G96. 
Potential. 


. Preſent. ] may or can love, &c. 


Preterite. 1 might, could, or ſhould 7D We. 5 CS 
SOS: Pret.. 7 might, could. or ſhould have loved, Tec. 7 
„ Infinitive. | : 


Preterite. To Oe loved. 
Participle preſent. Loving.  Participle paſt. Loved, 


The paſſive is formed by the addition of the participle Feberite to 
the different tenſes of the verb to be, which muſt W N n here 5 


exhibited. 
e 5 Preſent. Q 
Sing. 75 am; 1 art; he iss | 
Flur. We are, or bez ye are, or bez they are er be. 


The plural bei is now little ! in uſe. 


|  Preterite. | 
OY 1 was; 3 thou waſt, or wert; he was; 
Plur. Me Were; ye were; they were. 


Vert is properly of the confundtive mood, and ought not to be uſed in the indi. 
cative. i 3 


1 ite 5 T have been, Se. 
Preterpluperfeet. I had been, &c, 
Future. 7hall or will be, Sc. 


| Imperative, | 
| Shay Be 1 let him be; 
| Plur. : Let us be ; 3 be ye; let them be. 


Conjunctive. * | 


: [Big 2 be; thin hoills be bes. 


5 F. * Sed 5 be; they be. 


| Preterite. 
| Sing. 1 were; thou wert; he were; 
Plur. Me were; ye were; they were. 
Preterite compound. T have been, Ne. 
Future, [ſhall have been, Se. 
| Potential. | | 
J may or can; would, could, or ſhould be; could, « 
whole have been, Oe. me 
Infinitive. | 
Proſent. To 3 unn To have been. 
Participle preſent. Being. Participle Preterite. Having been, | 
| Paſſive Voice. Indicative Mood. 8 
15 am loved, Se. 1 was loved, &c. 1 have been loved, Se. 


Conjunctive Mood. 
loved, &c. 


| If Th loved, Sc. If 1 were loved, Sc. If I ſhall have been 


Potential Mood. 


1 may er can be loved, Sc. I might, could, ib loved, 
Sc. I might, could, or ſhould have been loved, 255 8 


5 . preſent. Doing. Par ticiple 5 reterite. Done. | 


. for J love, or [ loved; but this 1 is conſidered as a vitious mode of 
: * | : 


lode her ; I wiſhed him ſucceſs, but did not help him. 


bim; Praiſe beauty, but do not dote on it. 


| through all the perſons; as, Do I live? Doſt thou ftrike me? Do 
: they rebel? Did 1 complain? Didſt thou love her? Did ſhe die? S 


| not die? 


ſignification; as, The grammar is now printing, grammatica jam nunc charits 9055 


: -whatobſo 


and printing and forging verbal nouns ſignifying action, according to t 
logy of this language. 


vitious Ne probably corrupted from a 2 more pure, but now ſome- 


founded, or rather the conjunctive is wholly neglected, when ſome convenience of 
verſification does not invite its revival. It is uſed among the purer writers after 


words of wiſhing; as, Doubtleſs thou art our TRIO) 9 HALEN de e 5 
| f Mis and as acknowledge us not, | 


| the preterite, and its fte Indeed, in the ſcantineſs of our conjugations, 
| there 1 is ſcarcely any other place for irregularity, . 


rather than = as plact, ſnatch't, fiſb't, wwal't, diuel't, ſinel't; for 
Loaled oel > ſmell ed. 


Infinitive. 


Preſent. To be loved. Preterite. To have been loved. 
Participle. Loved. | | | 


There is another form of Engliſh verbs, in which the infinitive 
mood is joined to the verb ds in its various inflections, which are 
therefore to be learned | in this Kade 


To Do. Pg 


. Indicative. Preſent. 
Sing. I do; thou doſt ; he doth; 
Plur. We do; ye do; "they do. 


| Preterite. 

Sing. Idid; thou didſt; he did; | 
Plur. Me did; ye did; they did. N 
Preterite, c. I have done, Sc. I had done, Sc. 
| Future. amends or will do, We 155 
| | Imperative. 

Sing. Do thou; let him do; 1 
5 Plur. Let 15 do; do ye; let them do. 

e Conjunctive. Prgfur. | 

: Sing. 140 thou do; he do; | 
Plur. We do; Je do; they do. 


The reſt are as in the Indicative. 5 
8 Infitive. To do; to have done. | 


Do is ſometimes uſed ſuperfluouſly, as, # do love, I did love; frnply | 


It is foretimes led emphatically; as, 


I do love thee, and when I love 2 5 1 
Chaos is come again. | Shakeſpeare. 


It! is ; frequently joined witha negative; as, 1 like her, but I do not 


The imperative prohibitory is ſeldom applied in the ſecond perſon, 
at leaſt in proſe, without the word da; — Stop 12 5 but do not burt | 


Its chief uſe is in interrogative forms of ſpeech, in n which it is uſed 55 


likewiſe in 3 e 3 Do I not 275 ALAS Did foe - 


Do is 4 uſed only i in the ſimple es, | | | | 
There is another manner of conjugating neuter verbs, which: D 


| * it is uſed, may not improperly denominate them neuter paſ- ; 
ves, as they are infleted according to the paſſive form by the help 
ol the verb ſubſtantive to be. "THe anſwer nearly to the reciprocal : 
verbs in French, as, NE 


am riſen, ſurrexi, Latin; I me ſuis lee, Hack. 
I was walked out, exieram; Je m'etois promene. 


In like manner we commonl expreſs the preſent tenſe; as, Tam n going, 6b. I 


am grieving, doleo. She is dying, ia moritur. The tempeſt is raging, furit | 
procella. Lam pur ſuing an enemy, hoſter inſequor. So the other tenſes, as, Ne 
avere walking, tTvyxavouv han I have been walking, 1 had been aralt- 


ing; I hall or will be walking. 2 
There is another manner of uſing tHe active participle, which gives it a paſſive | 


imprimitur. The braſs is forging, era excuduntur. This is, in my opinion, a 


te: The book is a printing, The braſs is a forging; a being roger ly at, 
e ana- 


he indicative = conjunRtive bode are by modern writers frequently con- 


2f, though, ere, before, whether, except, unleſs, whatſoeverg whomſoever, and 


| = Of IIIA VERBs. | 
The Engliſh verbs were divided by Ben Johnſon into four oo. 


jugations, without any reaſon ariſing from the nature of the lan- 
guage, which has properly but one conjugation, ſuch as has been 
exemplified; from which all deviations are to be conſidered as ano- 

malies, which are indeed in our monoſyllable Saxon verbs, and the 
verbs derived from them, very frequent; but almoſt all the verbs 


which have been adopted 1 from other languages, follow m regular 
form. | 5 


Our verbs are e by Dr. Wallis to be irregular only in the formation of 


The firſt irregularity, i is alight deviation from the 1 form, 
by rapid utterance or poetical contraction: the laſt ſyllable ed is of- 
ten joined with the former by ſuppreſſion of e; as Iod for loved; 
after c, ch Ib, f, &, x, and after the conſonants / th, when more 
ſtrongly pronounced, and ſometimes after mn, u, r, if preceded by a 
ſhort vowel, F is uſed in pronunciation, but very ſeldom in writing, 


plac'd, ſnatch* 4, fiſh'd wai'd, dwel'd, Incl d; or placed, ſnatched, fiſhed, | 
Thoſe | 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


Thoſe words which terminate in I or Ih or 5 N 
rite in t, even in ſolemn language; as crept, felt, dwelt; ſometimes 
after x, ed is changed into t; as vext- this is not conſtant. 
A long vowel is often changed into a ſhort one; thus, 


lept, ſlept, 


wert, crept, ſwept; from the verbs, to #eep, to ſleep, to weep, to creep, 


to ſweep. MER 5 eee 
Where J or f go before, the additional letter d or t, in this con- 
tracted form, coaleſce into one letter with the radical d or f if f 
were the radical, they coaleſce into t; but if d were the radical, then 
into d or t, as the one or the other letter may be more eaſily pro- 
\ nounced, as, read, led, ſpread, ſhed, ſhred, bid, hid, chid, fed, bled, bred, 
ſped, ſtri d. fi hrid; from the verbs, to read, to lead, to ſpread, to ſhed, 
to /hrea/, to bid, to hide, to chide, to feed, to bleed, to breed, to ſpeed, 

_ to/tride, to ſlide, to ride. And thus, caſt, hurt, coft, burſt, eat, beat, 
ſweat, ſit, quit, ſmit, writ, bit, hit, met, ſhot ; from the verbs, to caſt, 
o hurt, to co/?, to burſt, to eat, to beat, to ſweat, to ſit, to quit, to ſmite, 


ſent, rent, girt; from the verbs, to lend, to ſend, to rend, to gird. 
"The participle preterite or paſſive is often formed in en, inſtead of 
e1; as been, taken, giver, ſlain, known; from the verbs, to be, to 


take, to give, to ſlay, to know. 


”w 


bitten, eaten, beaten, hidden, chidden, fhotten, choſen, broken; but like- 
wiſe wwrit, hit, eat, beat, hid, chid, ſhot, choſe, broke, are promiſcuouſly 

uſed in the participle, from the verbs to write, to bite, to eat, to beat, 
to hide, to chide, to ſhoot, to chooſe, to break, and many ſuch like. 


In the ſame manner, ſown, ſhewn, hewn, mown, loaden, laden, as 


well as o ſhew'd, hew'd, moto d, loaded, laded, from the verbs to 

ſow, to ſhew, to hew, to mow, to load, or lade. VVV 
Concerning theſe double participles it is difficult to give any rule; 

but he ſhall ſeldom err who remembers, that when a verb has a par- 


ticiple diſtinct from it's preterite, as write, wrote, written, that diſ- 
Tinct participle is more proper and elegant, as The book is written, is 


better than The book is wrote, though wrote may be uſed in poetry. gien as 


There are other anomalies in the preterite. 


. Win, ſpin, begin, feoim, frrike, flick, ſing, fling, fling, ring, 


_ wrivg, ſpring, ſwing, drink, fink, ſhrink, ſtink, come, run, 


_ bind, 
grind, wind, both in the preterite imperfect and participle paſſive, 


give won, ſpun, begun, ſibum, ſtruck, ſtuck, ſung, ſtung, flung, rung, 
 wrung, ſprung, ſwung, drunk, ſunk, ſhrunk, flunk, come, run, found, 
bound, ground, wound. And molt of them are alſo formed in the 


preterite by a, as began, rang, ſans, ſprang, drank, came, ran, and _ : ? 
. gan, rang, ſang, ſprang, I 1 mes of the French, ſignify almoſt the ſame as un; yet dis rather im- 
ports contrariety than privation, ſince it anſwers to the Latin pre- 


ſome others; but moſt of theſe are now obſolete. Some in the parti- 


ciple paſſive likewiſe take en, as /tricken, ſtructen, drunken, bounden. 


2. Fight, teach, reach, ſeek, beſeech, catch, buy, bring, think, work, 


make fought, taught, raught, ſought, beſought, caught, bought, brought, 


thought, wrought. 


But a great many of theſe retain likewiſe the regular form, as 


teached, reached, beſeeched, catched, worked. 


ariſe, ſmite, write, bide, abide, ride, chooſe, chuſe, tread, get, beget, 
forget, ſeethe, make in both preterite and participle took, ſhook, forſook, 
woke, awoke, ſtood, broke, ſpoke, bore, ſhore, ſwore, tore, wore, wove, 
clove, trouve, throve, drove, ſhone, roſe, aroſe, ſmote, wrote, bode, abode, 


| Tale, Thoſe trade, got, begat forgot, ſod. But we fy likewiſe, thrive, 


riſe, ſmit, writ, abid, rid. In the preterite ſome are likewiſe formed 


by a, as brake, ſpake, bare, ſhare, ſware, tare, ware, clave, gat, begat, 
Horgat, and perhaps ſome others, but more rarely. In the participle 


pafſive are many of them formed by en, as taken, ſhaken, forſaken, 
broken, ſpoken, born, ſhorn, ſworn, torn, worn, woven, cloven, thriven, 


ariven, riſen, ſmitten, ridden, choſen, trodden, gotten, begotten, forgot- 
ten, ſodden. And many do likewiſe retain the analogy in both, as 


wa led, awaked, ſheared, weaved, cleaved, abided, ſeethed. 


43. Give, bid, fit, make in the preterite gave, bade, 
participle paſſive, given, bidden, ſitten; but in both bid. 


5. Draw, know, grow, throw, blow, crow like a cock, fly, ſlay, 


Ak ſee, ly, make their preterite drew, knew, grew, threw, blew, crew, 
teu, flew, ſaw, lay; their participles paſſive by u, drawn, known, 
grown, thrown, blown, flown, F ſeen, lien, lain. Yet from flee 
is made fled ; from go, went, from the old wend, and the participle 
is gone. a )) 
„„ F DERIVATION. 8 
That the Engliſh language may be more eaſily underſtood, it is neceſſary to en- 
quire how its derivative words are deduced from their primitives, and how the 
primitives are borrowed from other languages. In this enquiry I ſhall ſometimes 
copy Dr. Wallis, and ſometimes endeavour to ſupply his defects, and rectify his 
_ errours, | | | 1 


% 


'. Nouns are derived from verbs. 


Thething implied in the verb as done or produced, is commonly ; 


either the preſent of the verb; as, to love, love; to fright, a right; to 
fight, a fight; or the preterite of the verb, as, to ſtrike, I 
ſtrook, a ftroke. ' = 5 | 
The action is the ſame with the participle preſent, as loving, fright- 
ing, fighting, flriking. L 5 | 2 
I! be agent, or perſon acting, is denoted by the ſyllable er added to 
the verb, as n fighter, ſtriker. 5 | 
 Subſtantives, adjeCtives, and ſometimes other parts of ſpeech, are 
changed into verbs: in which caſe the vowel is often lengthened, 
or the conſonant ſoftened; as, a houſe, 0 houſe ; braſs, to braze; glaſs, 
_ to glaze; graſs, to graze; price, to prize; breath, to breathe; a fiſh, to 
fi s 1 to oyl; further, to further; forward, to forward; hinder, 


to 1 


© 


make their prete- 


to write, to bite, to hit, to meet, to ſhoot. And in like manner, lent, ſome; burden, burdenſome; trouble, troubleſome ; light, lightfome;, © 


_ fitable; patient, impatient. 


gallant,  _ 


fate; in the 


a a ſucceſſion of ſmaller and then 


ſtrick or 


Sometimes the termination en is added, eſpecially to adjectives 


as, haſte, to ha/ten; length, to lengthen; ſtrength, to ſtrengthen ; ſhort, 


to ſhorten ; faſt, to faſten; white, to whiten ; black, to blacken ; hard, 
to harden; ſoft, to ſoften. | 3 | | 

From ſubſtantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by adding the 
termination y; as, a louſe, 4%; wealth, wealthy; health, Healthy; 
might, mighty; worth, worthy; wit, witty; luſt, lay; water, wa- 
tery; earth, earthy; wood, a wood, woody; air, airy; a heart, 


hearty; a hand, handy. 


From ſubſtantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by adding the 
termination ul, denoting abundance ; as, joy, joyful; fruit, fruit- 
ful; youth, youthful ; care, careful; uſe, uſeful; delight, delightful; 
plenty, plentiful ; help, helpful. | | 8 

Sometimes, in almoſt the ſame ſenſe, but with ſome kind of di- 
minution thereof, the termination ſome is added, denoting ſomething, 
or in ſome degree; as delight, delightſome; game, gameſome; irk, irk= _ 


hand, handſome ; alone, loneſome; toil, toilſome. 5 
On the contrary, the termination / added to ſubſtantives, makes 


adjectives ſignifying want; as worthleſs, witleſs, heartleſs, joyleſs 
VVV careleſs, helpleſs. Thus comfort, heron: ſap, Japleſs. 5 77 05 
Many words have two or more participles, as not only written, 


Privation or contrariety is very often denoted by the particle u# 
prefixed to many adjectives, or in before words derived from the 
Latin; as, pleatant, * ; wiſe, unwiſe; profitable, unpro- 

hus unworthy, unhealthy, unfruitful, un- 
uſeful, and many more, 55 5 


The original Engliſh privative is un; but as we often borrow from the Latin, 


or its deſcendants, words already fignitying privation, as inefficacious, impious, in- 
_ diſcreet, the inſeparable particles un and in have fallen into confuſion, from which 
it is not eaſy to diſentangle them. BN 


Ur is prefixed to all words originally Engliſh z as untrue, untruth, untaught, 
OTE peckead'rs All participles mille putraiivs adjefliver, as ay; 

1 18 prefixed to all participles made privative adjectives, as unfeeling, unaſſiſt- 

ing, aniided, undelighted, unendeared. d : : * * . 


Un ought never to be prefixed to a participle preſent, to mark a forbearance of 

bing; but a privation of habit, as unpitying. WT "MP 
Un is prefixed to molt ſubſtantives which have an "gli termination, as un- 
fertileneſs, unperfectneſi, which, if they have borrowed terminations, take in or 


im, as infertility, imperfection; uncivil, wo ta unattive, inactiwity. = 8 
ready compounded, it is uſual to 


In e, e e, if we receive them | 
retain the particle prefixed, as indecent, inelegant, improper ; but if we borrow the 
adjective, and add the privative particle, we commonly prefix un, as unpolite, un- 


f The prepoſitive particles dis and mis, derived from the des and 


poſition de. Mis infinuates ſome error, and for the moſt part may be 


rendered by the Latin words male or perperam. To like, to diſlike; 


honour, diſponour; to honour, to grace, to diſhonour, to diſgrace; to 


deign, to diſdeign; chance, hap, miſchance, miſhap ; to take, to miſ- 
̃le; deed, miſdeed; to ule, to miſuſe; to employ, to miſemploy; to 
3. Take, ſhake, forſake, wake, awake, fland, break, ſpeak, bear, „„ 5 


ſhear, ſwear, tear, wear, weave, cleave, ſtrive, thrive, drive, ſhine, riſe, 


332 CEO, 
Words derived from Latin written with de or dis, retain the ſame 
ſignification as diftinguiſh, diſtinguo; detract, detraho; defame, de- 
famo; detain, detineo. 0. RCs pong 5 
Ihe termination Jy added to ſubſtantives, and ſometimes to ad- 
jectives, forms adjectives that import ſome kind of ſimilitude or 
agreement, being formed by contraction of lic or lille. 


A giant, giant), giantiike; earth, earthly; heaven, heavenly ; world, 


worldly; God, godly; good, goodly. 5 | 
The ſame termination ly added to adjectives, forms adverbs of like 
ſignification; as beautiful, beautifully; ſweet, ſweetly; that is, in a 
beautiful manner; with ſome degree of ſweetneſs z. 
The termination % added to adjectives, imports diminution; and 
added to ſubſtantives, imports ſimilitude or tendency to a character; 
as, green, greeniſb; white, whityfh; ſoft, ſoftiſh; a thief, thieviſh; a 


wolf, wolviſh; a child, childiſh. 


We have forms of diminutives in ſubſtantives, though not fre- 


quent; as, a hill, a Hilloch; a cock, a cockrel; a pike, a pichr2!; this is 
a French termination: a gooſe, a go/ling; this is a German termina- 


tion: a lamb, à lamliin; a chick, a chicken; a man, a manikin; a 
pipe, @ piptin; and thus Halkin, whence the patronimick Hawkins; - 
Mili, T hemiins and other 8 


Vet ſtill there is another form of diminution among the Engliſh, by leſſening 
the ſound itſelf, eſpecially of vowels; as there is a form of augmenting them by 
enlarging, or even lengthening it; and that ſometimes not ſo much by change of 
the letters, as of their pronunciation; as A 0op, ſop, ſippet, where, beſides 
the extenuation of the vowel, there is added the French termination er; top, tip; 
ſeit ſpout ; babe, baby, booby, Bare; great pronounced long, eſpecially if with a 

nger ſound, grea-t; little pronounced long, lee-tle; ting, tang, tong, imports 
ter ſounds; and ſoin jingle, jangle, tingle, 


and fanciful, depending wholly on oral ut- 
e ſcarcely worthy the er l ; £ 9 1 


tangle, and many other made words. 
Much however of this is arbitran 
terance, and therefor 


Of concrete adjectives are made abſtract ſubſtantives, by adding f 


the termination ne, and a few in hood or head, noting character or 


ualities; as, white, whiteneſs; hard, hardneſs; great, greatneſs ; 
Acilful, fei unſhilfulneſs ; godhead, manhood, maidenhead, i- 


doo hood, Ini ghi hood, prigſthood, likelihood, falſehood. 


There are other abſtracts, partly derived from adjectives, and 


partly from verbs, which are formed by the addition of the termi- 


nation th, a ſmall change being ſometimes made; as, long, length ; 
ſtrong, ſtrength ; broad, breadth ; wide, width; deep, depth; true, 
truth; warm, warmth ; dear, dearth, flow, flowth; merry, mir th; 

heal, health; well, weal, wealth; dry, draughth ; young, youth; and 
ſo moon, month. N = | SR 


Like 


| : * 


? 
* 


| 
| 
; 
! 
|; 
| 


— 


IC 


NAarve with hunger or cold; fone, flee 


but leis tubtile 
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Like theſe are ſome words derived from verbs; dy, death; till, 
#ilth; grow, growth; mow, later mowth, after mow th; commonly 
ſpoken and written later math, after math; ſteal, Health; bear, 
birth; rue, ruth; and probably earth from to ear or plow; fly, 
fight, weigh, weight; fray, fight; to draw, draught. 


Theſe ſhould rather be written High, fright, only that cuſtom prevails, leſt þ 
ſhould be twice repeated. 


. * 


The ſame torm retain faith, ſdight, avreathe, argh, breth, froth, breath, footh, 
. avorth, light, xvight, and the like, whole primitives are either entirely obiolete, or 
Feliom occur. Perhaps they are derived trom fey or,, WY Wreak, bed, 


now, fry, bray, ſay, Work. 


Some ending in hip imply an office, employment, or condition; 
as, Viugſbip, wardſhip, guardianſhip, partnerſhip, fAlewardjhip, head- 


lib, lordſbip. 


Thus eror/bip, that is, 2vorth/hip; whence 2v07/hipful, and to avorſhip. = 


Some few ending in dom, rick, wick, do eſpecially denote domi- 


nion, at leaſt ſtate or condition; as #1ngdom, dukedom, car Ido, prince 


dom, popedom, chriftendom, freedom, wiſdom, whoredom, biſhoprict, 
bailywick, ; P . 5 
| Mont and age are plainly French terminations, and are of the 


ſame import with us as among them, ſcarcely ever occurring, except 
in words derived from the French, as commandment, uſage. | 


There are in Engliſh often long trains of words allied by their meaning and deri- 


vation; as, to beat, & bat, batoon, a battle, a beetle, a baitle-deor, to batter, batter, 
a kind of glutinous compolition for food. All thele are of mar hipntenion, 
and perhaps derived from the Latin batuo, Thus take, touch, tickle, tuck, tackle; 
all imply a local conjunction, from the Latin tango, tetrgr, teilt. 


From #&vo are formed tavarn, twice, taventy, Foelve, tavims, ine, taviſt,” 


tavirl, tis, tavitch, tavinge, betaveen, betavixi, twilight, tæuibil. 


The following remarks, extracted from Wallis, are ingenious, but of more 
ſubtlety than folidity, and tuch as perhaps might in every tanguage be enlarged. 


without end, 


5 . , . - | * 55 : 2 * . ; , 5 ” i, 8 . : 5 . 955 | . 
Sz uſually imply the 5 85 and what relates to it. From the Latin raſus are 
derived the French es and the Englith 7%; and ne, a promontory, as projet - 


mg like a noſe. But as if from the conlonants 5 taken from e, ang trant-: 


poled, that they may the better correſpond, /i denote aſus; and thence are do- 
rived many words that relate tothe noſe, as t,, fee, ſubie, juort, ſutar, ſuicker, 
rot, ſutwil, ſuite, ſuuff, ſnufle, ſnaffle, ſnarle, nudge. 7 | 
here is another /, which may perhaps be derived from the Latin u, as 
frake, jueak, ſnail, ſnare; to hkewite ſnap and fratch, pmb, fil. 

Bl imply a blaſt; as bloxv, blaſt, to blajt, to blight, und, metaphorically, to blaft 
one's reputation; Vent, bleak, a bleak place, to look block or weather-beaten, 


bleat, bar, bleach, blufter, blurt, blifler, blab, bladder, bleb, blabber-lip't, blubber- | 
beet, bloted, blote-herrings, blaſt, blaze, to bloxv, that is, Hlelſum, blem; and 


perhaps H, and bluyh, Ts „ N | 

In the native words. of our tongue is to be found a great agreement between 
the letters and-the things tigmned; and therefore the tounds of letters finaller, 
ſharper, louder, cloſer, ſofter, ftronger, clearer, more obſcure, and more ftrigulous, 
do very often intimate the like effects in the things ligniticd.. | | 


Thus words that begin with fr intimate the force and ettect of the thing ſigni- 


fied, as if probably derived from cemmups, or rents; as ſtrong, flrength, firexr, 


frike, flreake, flroke, flripe, flrive, ſtriſe, flruggle, trout, flrut, ſtretch, ſtrait, 
riet, ſireight, that, is, narrow diftrain, flrefs, diſtreſs, ſtriug, flirop, fifa, 


» * 


ſtregiiier, ſtrand, ſtrip, firay, ſtruggle, ſtrange, ſiride, flroadles 1 
FSi. in lice manner imply ſtrengch, but in a lets degree, to much only as is i 


dient to preſerve what has been already communicated, rather than acquire any 


now degree; as if it were derived from the Latin o; for example, ord, foy, that 


13, to remain, or-to prop; ffaf, ay, that is, to oppates Stop, to Riffs Hlifle, to flow, 
that is, to top; @ /tay, that 18, an obſtacle; flick, ſlut, flutten, Rammery Ragger, 


tickle, flick, hake, a ſharp pale, and any thing depolited at play; rock, flea, Jirg, 


to fling, ſtink, ſtitch, flud, ſtanchion, Aub, flubble, to flub up, n, whence fi, 
ftelk, to flalk, feb, to ſtamp with the feet, whence to ſtaß, thut is, to make an im- 


preflion and a ſtamp; flow, to flow, to befloxv, flexward, or ftoward, eg. flcady, 
 fleadtaft, fable, a flable, a Hall, to tall, Fool, tall, fill, all, Rallage, Roll, Ruge, 
till adi. and fill av. flale, ſtout, ſturdy, feed, float, ſtallion, ftiff, flark-trad, to 
| '4 ſtern, ſtarch, to flanch blood, toNlare, iet p, 

NReeple, fiair, flandard,.a tated meature, ately. In all thete, and perhaps fome 


others, /t denote fomething firm and fixed. Gn. 
Thy imply a more violent degree of motion, as eie, thruft, throng, throb, 
through, threat, threaten, thrall, throxvs, „ 2 „„ 
Wr imply ſome fort of obliquity or diſtortion, as cry, to wwreathe, aueſt, 


wreſtle, wwring, wrong, wrinch, wrench, avrangle, xcrinkle, xvrath, avreat, 


-. avrack, awretch, rift, wrap. 


So imply a lilent agitation, or a {cfter kind of lateral motion; as evoy, frag, 
10 feeay » fevagger, feverve, foceat, feveep, favtil, from, ſaving, Abit, foveet, 
J,, frvinge,” . FOES 4 88 ET 5 

Nor is there much difference of % in _froothe, ug, ſmile, ſmirk, ſite, vehich 


Of 


ligmties the ſame as to rite, but is a ſofter Word; ii, jriell; finack, {muyther, 
ſmart, à jrmart blow properly ſignifies ſuch a kind of ſtroke as with an original 


ended, as is ſhewn by 7. EE! . | 18 5 
(., dente à kind of adbeiion or tenacity, ns in cleave, clay, ding, climb, clam- 
ber, clammy, claſp, to als to clip, to clinch, ctoak, clog, cle, to cleſe, e clod, a clot, 
us a clot ot blood, cloutrd ercam, 2 clutter, a cluſier. 


y imply a kind of diffipation or expantion, eſpecially a quick one, particularly 


lent motion implied i, proceeds to a quick violence, denoted by ar tuddcnly 


if there be an x, as if it were from 177% or fepers: for example, ſpread, ting, 


for is »fprout, ſprinkle, ſplit, ſplinter, ſpill, ſpit, ſputter, ſpatter. i 
att 


enote à kind of filent fall, or a leſs oblervable motion; as in Hime, Aide, 


tip, 44 5 fly, flete ht, lil, floav, flack, flight, fling, flap. 


eee &, fof | | 
And ſo likewile a/, in craſh, raſh, gaſb, flaſh, claſh, lath, flaſh, flaſh, trefh, 
indicate ſomething acting more nunbly and ſharply, But %, in cruſh, ruſh, gu/h, 


fluſh, bluſh, bruſh, huſh, puſh, imply ſomething as acting more obtulely and 


vs, but gradual, by the continued tound /. | rope = 
Thus mn ling, fling, ding, febing, cling, ſing, avring, fling, the tingling of the 


dully. Yet in both there is indicated a {witt and tudden metion, not inftantane- 


termination xg, and the ſharpneſs of the vowel z, imply the continuation of a very 


tender motion or tremor, at length indeed vaniſhing, but not ſuddenly inter- 


rupted, Butin fink, avinh, ſink, link, chink, think, that end in a mute contonant, 


there is alſo indicated a ſudden ending. 


If there be an , as in ine, tingle, tinkle, mingle, ſprizkle, twinkle, there is im- 


. a 1 or iteration of {mall acts. Aud the ſame frequeney of acts, 

y reaſon of the clearer vowel 4, is indicated in angle, tavgle, 
ſpengle, mangle, *vrongle, brangle, dangle; as alto in wwnble, grumble, imb, 
timble, flumble, rumble, crumble, fumble. But at the ſame time the cloſe « implies 


lomething obicure or obtunded; and a congeries of conſonants mbl, denotes u 


contuled kind of rolling or tumbling, as in ramble, ſcamble, ſcramble, 2vamble, 
amble; but in theſe there is ſomething acute. | 5 

Tu zimble, tlie acutenets of the vowel denotes celerity. In ſparkle, ſ denotes 
difhpation, ar an acute crackling, E a ſudden interruption, Ja trequent Iteration; 
and in like manner in i unleſs i may imply the tubtility of the diffipated 
guttules. Thick and in ditter, in that the fernt ends with an obtule conto- 
nant, and the latter wid an acute. | wx | 


| tame, domo, #244; yoke; jugu 
break, frango; fly, voloz bigs, flo. I make no doubt but the Treutomek is more 


and the modern ſoun 


ral, wronul, broavl, rade, brable; quæſitio, gueſt. 


In like manner, in fqueek, ſqueak, ſqueal, ſquall, braul, æauraul, aul, aut, 
fereek, fhreek, {hrill, ſpa 75 thrivel, wrinkle, crack, cha, ciaſb, guaſb, plajh, 
erufh, buſh, hijje, file, whift, foft, jarr, hurt, curl, whirl, bus, buſsle, ſpindle, 
davindle, tavine, avi}, and in many more, we may obſerve the agreement of ſuch 
fort of tounds with the. things ſignified : and this ſo frequently happens, that 
ſcarce any kinguage which I know can be compared with ours, So that one mo- 
noiyllable word, of which kind are almolt all ours, emphatically expreſſes what in 
other languages can ſcarce be explained but by compounds, or decumpounds, or 
tometimes a redicas circumlocution. . 5 | | 


* 
* 
. 


We have many words borrowed from the Latin; but the greateſt 


part of them were communicated by the intervention of the French; 


as grace, face, elegant, elegance, refemble. 

Some verbs, which ſeem borrowed from the Latin, are formed. 
from the prefent tenſe, and ſome from the ſupines. | 

From the preſent are formed ſpend, expend, expendo; conduce, 
conduco; deſpije, deſpicio; approve, approbo; conceive, concipio. 

From the ſupines, ſapplicate, ſupplico; demonſtrate, demonſtro; 
diſpsſe, diſpono; expatiate, expatior; ſuppreſs, ſupprimo; exempt, 
eximo. ; | LOS | 


Nothing is more apparent, than that Wallis goes too-far in queſt of originals, 


Many of theſe which teem ſelected as immediate deſcendents trom the Latin, are 


apparently French, as conceive, approve, expoſe, exempt. 


Some words purely French, not derived from the Latin, we have 
transferred into our language; as garden, garter, buckler, to advance, 
77 cry, to pl:ad, from the French jardin, jartier, bouctier, avancer, 


cryer, plarder; though indeed, even of theſe, part is of Latin ori- 


8 nal. 


whether the cid Feutons borrowed them from the Latins, or the Latins tiom the 
Teutons, or both had them from ſome common original; as, zee, vinum; Its 
ventus; went, veni; xray, via; all, vallum; watloxv, volvo; xc, vellus; 
avill, volo; avorm, vermis; avorgh, v1 | 


„ed ye, 0V07r, uppen; ſuper, dc ; an, lum, ey 


ancient than the Latin: ant is no lets certain, that the Latin, which borrowed 


a creat number of word, not only from the Greek, efpecially the /Folick, but 


from other neighbouring languages, as the Olcan, and others, which have long be- 
come obfolcte, received net a tew.trom the Teutonick. It is certain, that the 
Ungliſh, German, and other Teutonick languages, retamed ſome dervedtrom the 


_Greek,which the Latin has not; as path, pjad, ax, ach, init, ford, pturd, daughter, 
toc hte, mickle, mingle, moon, ſear, grave, grof, to grove, to ſcrape, whole, 


heal, from ware, aZivn, ui, Hog DH, preyinog, Ai, in, topic, ypage, öReg ü,. 
Since\they received theſt immediately from the Greeks, without the intervention ot 
the Latin language, why may not other words be derived immediately from the. 
lame fountain, though they be likewiſe found among the Latins? ; 


As to muny words which we have in common with the Germans, it is doubtful 
d 1 all, | 


„ virtus; <rafſp, veſpa; day, dies; gra, truho 


Our anceſtors were ſtudious to form borrowed words, however 


long, into monoſyllables; and not only cut off the formative termi- 
nations, but cropped the firſt ſyllable, eſpecially in words begin- 


ning with a vowel; and rejected not only vowels in the middle, but 


likewile conſonants of a weaker found, retaining the ſtronger, 


which ſcem the bones of words, or changing them for others of 


the ſame organ, in order that the found might become the tofter 


but eſpecially tranſpoſing their order, that they might the more rea- 


dily be pronounced without the intermediate vowels. For exam- _ 
ple, in expendo, /pend; exemplum, ſample; excipio, ſcape; extra- 
neus, ftrange ; extractum, /7retch'd; excrucio, to {crew z exicorio, 19 


ſcour; excorio, te {courga excortico, t fcratch; and others begin- 
ning with exe as alſo, emendo, to mend; epiſcopus, b:/hap; in Da- 


nich, 5%; epiſtola, pifile, hoſpitale, ſpittle; Hiſpania, Spain; hiſto- 


ria, Ji. 


Many of theſe etymologies are doubtful, and ſome evidently miſtaken. 


The following are ſomewhat re weir Sander ;- Elifabetha, Betty ; 
is bar in biſhop z and by cutting off @ from the 
beginning, which is reſtored in the middle: but for the old bar or bare, we now. 
_ tay boar; as for lang, long; for bain, bane; tor flane, ſtone; apragna, bran, p 


apis, bee, aper, har; þ paſling into 6, a 


being changed into b, and à tranſpoted, as in aper, and g changed into 2v, as in 
pignus, pawn; lege, lax; aeg, fox; cutting off the beginning, and chang- 


ing / into f, as in pellis, a fell; pullus, a foal; pater, father; pavor, fear; polo, 


Ale; pleo, impleo, fill, Full; piſcis, ib; and tranſpoung o into the nuddle, which 


was taken from the beginning; apex, a fiece; peak, pike; zophorus, freeſe; 
muſtum, A; detentio, fence; diſpenfator, /percer;, aiculto, eſcouter, Fr. /cout; 


exicalpo, /crape, reſtoring {inſtead of , and hence jor ap, ſcrabble, ſergæul; exculpo, 


ſcoop; exterritus, Hart; extonitus, attonitus, found; ftomachus, maw;. offendo, 
fined; obſtipo, flop; audere, dart; cavere, aware; whence, a-wvare, be-avare, 


WAFY, Warn, Saran: tor the Latin v conſonant tormerly founded like our ab, 
0 


letter. / was that ot the Greek ꝙ or 5%; ulcus, ulcere, ulcer, /ore, and hence ſorry, 
farroxe, forrexoful; ingenium, engine, gin; ſcalenus, leaning, unleſs you Would 
rather derive it from , whence inclino; infundibulum, tus vel; gagates, jett; 
projcctum, to rett forth, a jetty; eueullus, @ conv). N 5 


There are {yncopes ſomewhat harder; trom tempore, time; from nomine, name; 


domina, dame; as the French Homme, fene, nom, from homine, fœmina, nomine 
Thus pagina, page; wallgier, Pot; xuπτπ] : Ria, cup; cantharus, can; tentorium, teut; 
precor, ay; prieda, Prey; ſpecio, ſpeculor, /py; plico, ply; implico, imply; re- 
plico, reply; complico, comply; ſedes epiſcopalts, /ce. | Ds 

A vowel is alſo cut off in the middle, that the number of the {ſyllables may be 
leſſened; as, amita, aunt; ſpiritus, right ; debitum, del; dubito, doubt; comes, 
comitis, count elericus, clerk; quictus, git, quite; acquieto, 10 acquit; ſeparo, 
to ſpare; ſtabilis, Noble; ſtabulum, Noble; pallacium, palace, Place; rubula, raid 


As alto a conſonant, or at leaſt one of a ſofter tound 
rotundus, rownd; tragilis, rail; ſecurus, ſure; regula, 
Jubtle; nomen, aun; decanus, dear ; computo, count; tubitantus, /z#ddain, ſoon ; 
{nperare, to foar; periculum, peril; mirabile, marvel; as magnus, ain; dignor, . 
dei; tingo, foam; tinctum, taintz pingo, paint; predari, reach. 


„or even a whole {yllable; 
rule; tegula, file; tubtilis, 


The contractions way ſeem harder, where mauy ot chem meet, as xufα,jZ Ayr, 


church; preſbyter, Priel; ſacriſtanus, ſextor ; frango, fregi, break, breach; tagus 

$772, berch; f chauged into b, and x into ch, which are letters near a-kin : trigeico, 
freeze; tiigeſco, freſb, ſc in ſb, 38 above in bi/hop, fi/h, ſo in {capha, ri, Hips and 
retrigetco, fre; but vireſco, Areſb; phlebotomus, fea; bovina, becf; vitu- 
Iina, Vee! B {cutiter, Hquire; pornitentia, penauce; lanctuarium, fantuary, ſentry ; 
quzhtio, chaſe; perquiſitio, purchaſe; angmilla, cel; infula, i/le, ile, ihand Rt? 
inſuletta, et, tet; ght and more contractedly ey, whence Ox/ney, Rutcy Els; 
exanunare, to /can, namely, by rejccting from the beginning and end e and o Ace 
cording to the ufual manner, the ren c ho did 
uſt x, write C/amen, or freamen is contracted into 


Job fear; as from doninus, don; 
nomie, n; abominu, San; and 1 


adoed apr examen they turned into ſciaine; 
fer 


minder xa”, which the Saxons, who did not 


; : of the v conſonant was formerly that of the letter y, that 
1s, the Molick digamma, which had the ſound af , and the modern found of the 


* 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


for which we ſay ſrwarme, by inſerting » to denote the murmuring; thefnurus, 
flore; ſedile, tool j usr, vet tudo, trat; gaudium, gay; jocus, joy; ſuccus, 
juice; catena, chain; caliga, calga; chauſe, chaulle, Fr. 5% ; extinguo, /fanch, 
Janench, quench, flint; toras, forth; ſpecies, ſpice; recito, read; adjuvo, alt; 2:%v, 
eum, ay, age, even; floccus, tack; ehr ſeviipe, Jerabble, fcrawl, extra- 
Vagus, ftray, firaggie; collectum, clot, Le! z colligo, coil; recolligo, recoil; 12- 
vero, f<vear ; ſtridulus, ill; procurator, proxy; pullo, to pb; calamus, a 
will; impetere, ſo ?mpeach ; augeo, auxi, Wax, and vaneſco, vanui, Ware z tyl- 
abare, to ſpell; putcus, pit; granum, corn; comprimo, cramp, crump, crumple, 
crinble. . 33 y ; 
Some may ſeem harſher, yet may not be rejected, for it at leaſt appears, that ſome. 
ok them are Fa ks trom proper names, and there are others whole etymology 1s 
acknowledged by every body; as, Alexander, Elick, Scander, Sander, Sandy, 
Sanny; Elzabetha, Elizabeth, Eliſabeth, Betty,, Beſs; Margareta, Margaret, 
Marget, a CIO mw 4 
thus, Mattha, Matthew; Martha, Matt, Pat; Gulielmus, tlhelmus, Girolameo, 
Guillaume, William, Will, Bill, Willin, Wicken, Wicks, Weeks. > i 
Thus cariophyllus, flos; gerofilo, Ital. giriflee, gilofer, Fr. gilliſo wer, which 
the vulgar call ν ie,, as it derived from the month 7udp ; petroſelinum, ; 
portulaca, 22 eydopium, quince; cydoniatum, qui, ,; periicum, Peach ; 
eruca, eruke, which they corrupt to cs, as it it took its name from the car; 
annulus geminus, '@ glmmeal, or gimbgl-rizg; and thus the word gimbal and 
jumbal is ransterred to other things thus Mterwoven; quelques choles, kickſhuvs 'Y 
Since the origin of theſe, and many others, however torced, is evident, ic ought to 
appear no wonder to any one it the ancients have thus divagured many, glpectally 
as they ſo much affected monoſyllables; and, to make them found the 1ottcr, too 
| this liberty of mainung, taking away, changing, tranipokng, and ſoftening them, 
But while we derive theſe from the Latin, 1 do not mean to tay, that many of 
them did not immediately come to us from the Saxon, Daniſh, Dutch, and *l eu- 
tonick languages, and other dialects, and ſonſe taken more lately from the French 
or Italians, or Spaniards. EOS TG „ 3 
The lame word, according to its different ſigniſications, often has a different 
origin; as, to bear 0 burden, from ſero; but to bear, whence birth, born, bairi, 
comes from paris; and a bear, ut lent it it be of Latin original, from er. I bus 


$2rcb, a fiſh, trem perca; but perch, a meaſure, trom pertica, and likewile 20 


perch. To ſpell is from ſyllaba ; but /pell, an inchantment, by Which it is believed 
that the boundaries are fo fixed in lands, that none can pals them againlt the na- 
ſter's will, from epello; and ſpell, a mettenger, fron epiftola; whence gel, 
£95 d-fpeit, or god ſpe. This ese, or /reeRe, | rom j rF1gcjco but / cee, an ar- 
chitectonick word, from 2%, bots; but , tur cloth, from"Fri/ta, or perhaps 
from ſvigeſco, as being more fit than any other for kceping out the cold. 

There are many words among us, even monotylltbles, compounded of two or 
more words, at leaft jerving inſtead of compounds, and: compritmyg the tigniti- 
cation of more words than one; as, trom cri and rot, comes {crott; trom froud 
and dance, prance; irom /t, of the verb i, ar /{ardand' out, is made ton; from 
out and hardy, flardy; from n of ſpit or ſpeey, und out, comes ſpaat; trom the 
ame /, with tlic to; M. ation 7/25 15 {P2225 aud adding cut, ſpur outs; and from the 
ſame /, with 7, is ſpit, which only dulers trom t in chat it is ſmaller, and 
with leis noiſe and torce; but te u,, becaule ct. the obſcure u, ſomething be- 
twecen h ant port; and hy reaton of adding „it inuimates a frequent iteration 


agd noue, but obtcurely.contufed : vhercas e, on account of the ſharper and 


clæarer vowel a,. inturates a-more dueinct nhoite, in which it chietly diſters from 
*16ter.. From the tame %, and the termination ar, comes part; ſignityihg a 


mule emiſtion of fte wic a note; namely, / the emithon, ar the more acute 


note, and 4, the mute chntonant, intimates its being ſuddenly terminated; but 


adding J, is made the 1requentauve He. The rune fp, by adding y, that is 


7%, unpliesa moreively inpetus 0; dung or expanding ittelf; to which add- 


ing the termination ig, it becomes /priag; its Vigour pr imports, its ſharpnets. 
the termination izg, and lattly i acute and tremulous, ends in the mute contonant 
e, denotes the Ladden ending of any motion, that it is meant in its primary ſigni- 
- fication, of u ſingle, not à complicated exilition. Hence we call ſpring whatever 


has an clattick force; as alſo a fountain of water, and thence the origin of any 


thing; and to /þring, to germinate; and ring, one of the four ſeaſons. From 


the tame r and cut, is formed ſprout, and with the termination ig, ſprig; of _* 
which the following, for the moſt part, is the difference: /provt, of a groflerſound, 


imports a fatter or grofier bud; hig, of a ſlenderer ound, denotes a ſmaller 
ſhoot, In like manner, from ſtr of the verb friwve, and out, comes ſtrout and 


firut. From the ſame /r, and the termination ugele, is made ſiruggle; and this 
4 imports, but without any great notle, by reaton ot the oblcure found of the 


vowel u. In like manner, from throw and roll, is made tri; and almoſt in the 
lune ſenſe is fle, from throxy or thruft, and rundle. Thus graff or grough is 
_ compounded of grade and rough; and trudge trom tread or trot, and drudge, 

In theſe obſervations it is eaſy to diſcover great ſagacity and 


great : extravagance, an ability to do much defeated by the deſire | 


of doing more than enough. It may be remarked, ,. 
I. That Wallis's derivations ate often fo made, that by the ſame 
licence any language may be deduced from any other, 
2. That he makes no diſtinction between werds immediately 
derived by us from the Latin, and thoſe which being copied from 
other languages, can therefore afford no. example of the genius of 
the Engliſh language, or its laws of derivation. | 


and violence, words apparently Teutonick ; and therefore, accord- 

ing to his own declaration, probably older than the tongue to which 

he refers them. | EAN 3% 
4. Ihat ſome of his derivations are apparently erroneous. 


. 


SYNTAX 


in 


Suntaz; but our language has fo little inflection, or variety of terminations, that 
itz conſtruttion neither requires nor admits many rules. Wallis therefore has totally 
neglected it; and Johnſon, whote deſir of following the writers upon the learned 
imguaves made him think a ſyntax indiſpenſably neceſlary, has publiſhed fach 
petty. obſervations as were better omitted. „ . N 


The verb, as in other languages, agrees with the nominative in 
number and perſon; as, Tn flieft from good; he runs to death. 
- Our adjectives and pronouns are invariable, 55 | 


Of two ſubſtantives, the noun poſſeſſive is the genitive; as, His 


father's glory; The ſun's heat. 


Verbs tranſitive require an oblique caſe; as, He loves me; You 


tear him. 


» 


All prepoſitions require an oblique caſe: Ha gave this to me; Ile 


17 this from me; He ſdys this of me; Ile came with me. 


| PROSODY. 
It is common for thoſe that deliver the grammar of modern Jangu:.ges, to omit 
_ their préſody. So that of the Italians is neglected by Buomattet; that of the 
French by Deſmarais; and that of the Enghth by Vallis, Cooper, and even by 
Johnſan though 3 poet. But as the laws of metre are included in the idea of a 
grammar, I have thought it proper to inſert them. | 


Praſody compriſes orthoephy, or the rules of pronunciation ; and | 


erthsmetry, or the laws of verſification. 


. Peg; Maria, Mary, Mal, Pal, Malkin, Mawokin, Mazvkes; Mat- 


ſyllable. 


gate: except they be derived from words having the accent on the. 


before two conlonayts, as promutoate. 


in the middle ſyllable a diphthong, as exdeavour, or a vowel before 
two conſonants, as dome#/lick; accent the middle ſyllable. \ 


the accent of the words from which they are derived, as-arrogatins, 
_ eontinency, incintinently, commendable, communtcableneſs. 


2. That he derives from the Latin, often with great harſhneſs ee 
| f | nult, as dedicator. 


Kex9ri9us, voluptuous. - 


The eftablithed practice of grammarians requires that I ſhouldhere treat of the 


lables according to certain laws. 


chaick, as h4ly, lifty. 


PRONUNcIATION is juſt, when every letter has its proper 
ſound, and when every ſyllable has its proper accent, or which in 
Engliſh verſification is the ſame, its proper quantity, 


The ſounds of the letters have been already explained; andi rules for rhe nccent 
or quantity are not ealily to be given, being tubject to imnumerable £2:coptions, - 
Such, however, as I have read or formed, I-thall here propole, 


1. Of diſtyllables formed by affixing a termination, the former | ' 
ſyllable is commonly accented; as , bingdom, de, detec, | 
thilſeme, liver, offer, fairer, forems/t, zealous, fulkeſs. gal, vm, ' 
artiſt. | | Fen 

2, Diſſyllables formed by prefixing a ſyllable to the radical word, 
have commonly the accent on the latter; as, to beget, to beſeem, to be- 

3. Of diſlyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the verb 
has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun © former 0 
ſyllable; as, to deſednt, a deſcaut; to cement, a canent ; to contract, a | 
contract. 6 8 e | 185 Ny” 


This rule has mayy exceptions. Though verbs ſeldom have their accenden 
the former, yet nouns often have it on the latter ſyllable; as, delight, perfume. 


4+ All diſſyllables ending in y, as cranny 3 in our, as. labour, fu- 


dour; in 9 as willow, wallow, except lliwv; in le, as battle, bible; 


in , as baniſh; in ch, as cambrick, cafſock; in ter, as to batter; in 

age, AS COUrage;, In en, as Fallen 3 in et, as quiet, accent the former _ 
5. Diſtyllable nouns in er, as canker, viitter, have the accent on 

the former ſyllable. a 55 


6. Diſtyllable verbs terminating in a conſonant and e final, as 
compriſe, eſcape, or having a diphthong in the laſt ſyllable, as ap» 
peaje, reveal; or ending in two conſohants, as attend; have the dc- 


cent on'the latter ſyllable. 6 


7. Dillyllable nouns having a diphthong in the latter ſyllable, 
have commonly their accent on the latter ſyllable, as appleyſe; ex- 
cept words in ain, certain, mountain. 5 5 

5. ILrriflyllables formed by ad$ng a termination, or prefixing a 
ſyllable, retain the accent of the radical word, as /zvelineſs, tenders . 
neſs, conteniner, wagonner, pic al, beſpatter, commenting, commend 
ing, offurance. Og ©] DE Tant Dt 

9. 'Trifiyliables ending in s, as gracious, drouns; in al, as 
capital; in ion, as mention, accent the firit. I ORE it 

10. Trifiyllables ending in ce, ent, and ate, accent the firſt ſylla- 
ble, as colantenance, cuntiuence, armanent, imminent, elegant, prop a- 


" 


laſt, as commence, acquaintance; or the middle ſyllable hath a vowel 


11. TriflyNables ending in 3, as entity, pci, lileriy, viclory, 
ſubſidy, commonly accent the nrit fyllablſ ee. 
12. Triflyllables in re or le accent the firſt ſyllable, as egi, the- 
altre; except diſciple, and ſome words. which have a poſition, as 
13. Triftyllables in «de commonly accent the fil ſt ſyllable, as 
plenitude. | 1 . | . 


14. Triſſyllables ending in ator or atour, as oredtour; or having 


15. U riſlyllables that have their accent on the laſt ſyllable are 
commonly French; as acquiefce, repartee, magazine, or words formed 
by prefixing one or two ſyllables to an acute ſyllable, as 7matire, 
overcharge. 3 F 
16. Polyſyllables, or words of more than three ſyllables, follow - 


* 


17. Words in 201 have the accent upon the antepenult, as /al- 
vation, perturbation, concoction; words in atour or ator on the pe- 
18. Words ending in /e commonly have the accent on the firſt _ 
ſyllable, as amicable, unleſs the ſecond ſyllable have a vowel befor 
two conſonants, as. , - noo kk y eo pyel 
19. Words ending in ozs have the accent on the antepenult, as 


20. Words ending in ty have their accent 0 


| A n the antepenult, as 
puſullanimity, activity. 5 


Theſe rules are not advanced as complete or infallible, but propoſed as uſeful. 
Almoſt every rule of every language has its exceptions; and in Engliſh, as in 


other tongues, much mult be learned by example and authomty. Perhaps more 
and bettenrules may be given that have eſcaped my obfervation, 


VER$IFICATION is the arrangement of a certain number of ſyl- 


1 


The feet of our verſes are either iambick, as a/:/?, create; 


| or tro- | 
Our iambick meaſure compriſes verſes 
Of four ſyllables, — ——— — 
Mott good, moſt fair, | . 


Or things as rare, 

To call you's loſt; 
For all the colt | 
Words can beſtow, 

So poorly ſhow 

Upon your praiſe, 

'T hat all the ways 
Senſe hath, come ſhort, 


Draytzn, 
3 — 
Wuk ) 


1 : Ofeight, which is the uſual meaſure for ſhort poems, 


With raviſh'd cars 
The monarch hears, 

Of ſix, | | 

This while we are abroad, 
Shall we not touch our lyre ? 

Shall we not ſing an ode? 

Or ſhall that holy fire, 

In us that ſtrongly glow'd, 

In this cold air expire! 


Though in the utmoſt Peak 
A while we do remain, 
Amongſt the mountains bleak, | 
Expos'd to fleet and rain, 
No ſport our hours ſhall break, 
To exerciſe our vein. 


Who though bright Phoebus' beams 
Refreſh the ſouthern ground, 
And though the princely Thames 
With beautcous nymphs abound, 
And by old Camber's ſtreams 


Be many wonders found; 


Dryden, 


Yet many rivers clear 
Here glide in ſilver ſwathes, 
And what of all moſt dear, 
Buxton's delicious baths, 
Strong ale and noble cheer, he 
I' aſſwage breem winter's ſcathes. 
In places far or near, | 
Or famous, or obſcure, | | OS 
Where wholſom is theai, 1 
Or where the moſt impure, | £ 85 
| All times, and every where, 
Ihe muſe is ſtill irure. 


And may at laſt my weary age 
P ind out the peaceful hermitage, 
Ihe hairy gown, and moſly cell, 
Where I may fit, and nightly ſpell _ 
Of ev'ry ſtar the ſky doth ſhew, _ 
And ev'ry herb that ſips the dew. _ 


Miltou. 
Of ten, which is the common meaſure of heroick and tragick 
dS RI oe eo oe on od . 
PF.ull in the midſt of this created ſpace, _ 5 
 Betwixt heav'n, earth, and ſkies, there ſtands a place 

Confining on all three; with triple bound; | 


Whence all things, though remote, are view'd around, T 
And thither bring their undulating found, J 
The palace of loud Fame, her ſeat of pow'r, _ ET 

Plac'd on the ſummit of a lofty tow'rz; k 

A thouſand winding entries long and wide 

Receive of freſh reports a flowing tide. _ MY 

A thouſand crannies in the walls are made 

Nor gate nor bars exclude the buſy trade. 

Tis built of braſs, the better to diffuſe 
The ſpreading ſounds, and multiply the news; 
Where echoes in repeated echoes play: :- 
A mart for ever full; and open night and day. 
Nor ſilence is within, nor voice expreſs, | 
gut a deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe; 

Confus'd, and chiding, like the hollow rore 

Of tides, receding from th” inſulted ſhore; 

Or like the broken thunder, heard from far, 

When Jove to diſtance drives the rolling war. 

The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din 
Of crowds, or iſſuing forth, or ent'ring in: 
A thorough- fare of news; where ſome deviſe _ 
Things never heard, ſome mingle truth with lies: 
The troubled air with empty ſounds they beat. 
Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. Dryden. 


In all theſe meaſures the accents are to be placed on even ſylla- 


bles; and every line conſidered by itſelf is more harmonious, as this 


tule is more ſtrictly obſerved, 


Our trochaick meaſures are 
Of three ſyllables, 
5 Here we may 8 
Think and pray, 
Before death 
Stop our breath: 
4 Other joys 


Are but toys. E Walton's Aale. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


5 And of fourteen, as Chapman's Homer. 


: Drayton, pe 


"4,4. 1.0 I g6vern my paſſions with abſolute ſway, 5 


Of five, | 
In the days of old, 
Stories plainly told, mY L 
Lovers felt annoy. Old Ballad. 
Of ſeven, 1 FER | 
5 Faireſt piece of well- form'd earth, | 
Urge not thus your haughty birth. Waller. 


In theſe meaſures the accent is to be placed on the odd ſyllables. 


Theſe are the meaſures which are now in uſe, and above the reſt thoſe of ſeven, 
eight, and ten ſyllables. Our ancient poets wrote verſes ſometimes of twelve 


el 
ſyllables, as Drayton's Polyolbion. 


Of all the Cambrian ſhires their heads that bear ſo high, 
And farth'it ſurvey their foils with an ambitious eye, 
Mervinia for her hills, as for their matchleſscrowds, 
The neareſt that are ſaid to kiſs the wand'ring clouds, 

Eſpecial audience craves, offended with the throng, _ 
That ſhe of all the reſt neglected was ſo long; . 
Alledging for herſelf, when through the Saxons pride, 
The god-like race of Brute to Severn's ſetting ſide 
Mere cruelly inforc'd, her mountains did relieve 
Thoſe whom devouring war elſe every where did grieve, 
And whenall Wales beſide (by fortune or by might) 
Unto her ancient foe reſign'd her ancient right, 
A conſtant maiden ſtill ſhe only did remain, | 
Ihe laſt her genuine laws which ſtoutly did retain. 
And as each one is prais'd for her peculiar things; 
So only ſhe is rich, in mountains, meres, and ſprings, 
And holds herſelf as great in her ſuperfluous waſte, _ 
As others by their towns and fruitful tillage grace dc. 


And as the mind of ſuch a man, that hath a lon ; way gone, | 
And either knoweth not his way, or elſe would let alone 
His purpos d journey, is diſtra © 


The meaſures of twelve and fourteen ſyllables, were often mingled by our old 
| Poets, ſometimes in alternate lines, and ſometimes in alternate couplets. 5 
| The verle of twelve ſyllables, called an Alexandrine, is now only uſed to diver- 


bfy heroick lines. 5 

Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join | 
Ihe varying verſe, the full-reſounding line, Dd IOW Po 
Phe long majeſtick march, and energy divine. Pope. 
The pauſe in the Alexandrine muſt be at the ſixth ſyllable, 5 5 


The verſe of fourteen ſyllables is now broken into a ſoft Iyrick meaſure of 
verſes, conſiſting alternately of eight ſyllables and fix. © | 
dhe to receive thy radiant name, | R 


Selects a whuter ſpace. _ | Fenton. 
When all ſhall praiſe, and ev'ry lay, 5 
Devote awreathto thee, mY | 5 
That day, for come it will, that dax „„ e 
FETT | Lewis to Phe. 


we have another meaſure very quick and lively, and therefore much uſed in 
ſongs, which may be called the anapeſtick, in which the accent reſts upon every 


third iyllable. 


| Dr. Popes 


And grow wiſer and better as life wears away, 
In this meaſure a ſyllable is often retrenched from the firſt foot, as 


: Di6genes ſarly and proud. . - Dr. Pope. 
| I think not of Tris, nor Tris of me, Dryden. 


| Theſe meaſures are varied by many combinations, and ſometimes by double 
_ endings, either with or without rhyme, as in the heroick meaſure, ES oy Tg, 


. "Tis Heav'n itſelf that points out an bereafter, _ 4 8 
And intimates eternity to nan. „ Addiſn. 
So in that of eight ſyllables5, „ 
They neither added nor confoufded, e 

| They neither wanted nor abounded. „ „ 
In that of ſeven, %„ 5 SS „„ 
For reſiſtance J could fear none, 
But with twenty ſhips had done, RE ng 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 8 55 
Haſt atchiev'd with fix alone. | | 1 Clover. 
In that of fix,  _ 1 1 2s, 
Twas when the ſeas were roaring, 
With hollow blaſts of wind, : 
A damſel lay deploring, | 885 
All on a fock reclin d. 


In che anapeſtick, V 
When terrible tempeſts aſſail us, 
And mountainous billows affright, 
Nor power nor wealth can avail us, c 1 
But ſkilful induſtry ſteers right. Ballad. 


verſe. 


Our verſification admits of few licences, except a Hnalæpha, or 


eliſion of e in the before a vowel, as th' eternal; and more rarely of 


o in to, as f accept; and a Hnæreſit, by which two ſhort vowels co- 


aleſce into one ſyllable, as que/?:on, ſpecial; or a word is contracted 


by the expulſion of à ſhort vowel before a liquid, as av'rice, 
temp rance. Hors 1 don & + 


Thus have I collected rules and examples, by Which the Engliſn language may 
be learned, if the reader be already acquainted with grammatical terms, or taught 
by a maſter to thoſe that are more ignorant. To have written a grammar tor 


ſuch as are not bl initiated in the ſchools, would have been tedious, and perhaps = 


at laſt ineffectu 


A DIC. 


To theſe meaſures, and their laws, may be reduced every ſpecies of Engliſh 


wr” „„ 8 1 2 


» 
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FR ry 77 — — — rr 


OF THE 


ABA RY ON om  , one 


eſt letter of the European bets, as, i in | ADarbance- 1. ſ. [from the French abaiſer, to depreſs, to S And, not regarding diff rence of degree, 
The Engin de which | bring down.] An act of reverence, a bow. Obeyſance is [ Abar d your ag ty and exalted me. Dryden's Fab. 
5 15 termed the broad, open, and ſlender. | confidered by Skinner as a corruption of abaiſance, but is Behold ev very one that is proud, and 4baſe him. Fob, xl. 
ee. found bing thatof theGerman | now univerſally uſed. If the min be curbed and humbled too much in chil- 
ais "found in many of our monoſyllables, as ail, wall, malt, To ABA'LIENATE. v. a. [from abalieno, Lat.] Forte! "GC; if their ſpirits be aba 6 and broken much by too ſtridt 
alt; in which a is ounced as au in cauſe, or aw in law. that another's which was our own before. Calv. Lex, Fur. | an hand over them; z they loſe all Ana * had] induſtry, 
Many of theſe words were anciently written with az, as fault, | A term of the civil law, not much uſed in common ſpeech, | and are in a worſe ſtate pap? the former. Locke on Ed. \ 46. 
avaulk; which happens to be ſti retained in fault. This | ABALIENA'TION. #./. ¶ Lat. abalienatio.] Agiving upone's ABA' SED, adj, [with heralds] is a term uſed of the wing $ of 4 
was probably, the ancient ſound of the Saxons, lince it is al- | right to another perſon; or a making over an eſtate, goods, | les, when the top looks downwards towards the point 
molt uniformly preſerved in the ruſtick pronunciation, and | or chattels by ſale, or due courſe of law. Di. | ob the ſhield; or when the wings are ſhut; the natural way » 
the Northern 4 Ae as maun for man, haund for hand. To AA up. v. a. [A word contracted from abandon, but | of bearin 3 being ſpread with the toÞ nting to the : 
A open, not unlike the @ of the Italians, 1 found in father, | not now in uſe. See ABANDON. ] To forſake. | chief of the an gi: | 22 Chambers, © 
rather, and more obſcurely in fancy, f faſh & . | Thoſe foreigners which came from far An 1 rang le T/ The ſtate of being brought low; the 
A flender or cloſe, is the peculiar à ot ngliſh language, | Grew great, and got ſuch large portions of land, 5 w;. depreſſion. TER 
reſembling the ſound of the French e maſculing or diphthong That in the realm, ere long, they ſtronger are There is an is an res ement Nr of glory j and there is that 
ai in pais, or perhaps a middle ſound between them, or be-“ Than they which ſought at firſt their helping han l, | lifteth up his head from a low eſtate. Ecclefigfticus, xx. 11. 
tween the a ox e; to this the Arabick @ is ſaid nearly to And Vortiger ——_—_ the 1250 25 to aband. ITo ABa'sn. v. aten BASsHFUL.] To put into con- 
proach. Of this ſound we have examples in the words, | og”; Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 10. — to make med. It generally wed a Waden N | 
pang face, waſte, en 51 thoſe that terminate in ation; as, To ABANDON. v. 4. (Fr abandonner. * aro. _ of ſham * 
relation, nation, | to Menage, from the Italian abandonare, which 11. 5 heard, 3 ab- di and u | 
A is rad as, gla laſs, 5 or long, as, glaze, graze: it is] to orſake his colours; v Nang en defercre. aſ- | bb e wing. Milton's Par yp Loſt, pra 331. 
marked long, ge y, by an e final, Plane, or by an i added, quier thinks it a coalition of a donner, to give up to a4 This heard, th'j imperious queen ſat mute with fi ear; 
as, plain. pProſcription; in which ſenſe we, at this da Ph mention the ban! Nor PORE durſt incenſe the gloomy thunderer, 
As, an article ſet before nouns of the ſingular number; a man, | of the empire, Ban, in our own old dialect, ſignifies a curſe; [© Silence was in the court at this rebuke: . 
a tree; denoting the number one, as, a man 18 coming, that | and to abandon, if conſidered as compounded between F rench Nor could the gods, abaſd' d, ſuſtain their fverrign's lock et 
is, 20 more than one; or an indefinite indication, as, a man | and Saxon, is exactly equivalent to diris de vovere.] 8 Dryden b = 
may come this way; that is, any man. This article has no | 1. — cup, . or quit; often followed by the n 16. | The paſſive admits the partic at, ſometimes of b efore 2 
plural ſignification. Before a word beginnir with a vowel, | he paſlive gods old the Greeks detile the cauſal noun. 5 
it is written an, as, an ox, an egg, of which a is * . Their temples, and abandon to the 8 In no wiſe ſpeak againſt the truth, but be abafed of the 
traction. 85 1 ir own abodes; we, feeble few, co 5. | error of thy ignorance. cclefiaſticus, iv. 25. | 
A is ſometimes a noun; AS, a great A, alittle a. b 0 0 a ſinking town, involv'd in fire. ryden' s EEntid. | I ſaid unto her, from whence is this kid? s it not itolen?: 
Ais placed before a participle e, or participial noun; and is 8 con- 2. M Render it to the owners, for it is not lawful to eat any thing 
fidered by Wallis as a contraction of at, when it is put before | The prince uſing 2 paſſions of fearing evil, and Ar- dat is N ut the replied upon me, it was given for _ 
a word | ſome action not yet finiſhed; ne I oo a ing a A rt to ſerye the rule of virtue, not to abandon | gift, more than the wages : however, I did not — her, | 
_ 17h ne oe ancemly comrade . pt to a rib ry Si 16.1 ll. 2 her eapdar it th apa . abaſbed at 
when placed before local ſurnames; as, 1 homas a Becket: | CE to, ob. ll. 13, 1 
In other caſes, it ſeems to ſignify to, like the F rench à a, | Left and abandon d of his velvet ect, 5 | | | Th an little Cupids hov ring ponds 4 3, * 
4 n Chloe went. Prior. * s right, quoth he; NO miſery doth part . (As ictures prove) ) with garlands crown'd, - 
They go a begging to abankrupt's door. Dryden. flux of comp Shakeſpeare s As you „ls 1 J at what they ſaw — > andy ' — nl 
* re contents for ever pitch their tents What fate a wretched fu gitive attends, : Fleur off, nor ever more a Savift's Miſcellanies, : (: 0 
Upon Need downs, theſe meads, theſe rocks,theſembuntains, SG.)corn d bymy 8 abandon' 4 by my friends. Dryd. En. To ABA TE. v. a. from the ch gba beat down: 1 1 
And peace ſtill ſlumber by theſe purling fountains! „ To forſake, generall ly with a GAP to ay 12 2. . To 8 to diminiſn. Pe 
Which we may every year in 3 ence 2 W N. I Wos can tell whether the divine wiſdom, to abate the 
Find when we come a fiſhing here. Valton : Angler. | 2 ldly ſpake, Sir knight, i ack, t Bou * 7 97 of thoſe kings, did not reſerve this work to be done 
Now the men fell a rubbing of armour, w which a great | andon this foreſtalled Naaet at 7 I bya 27 that it might appear to be his own immediate 
while had lain oiled; the magazines of munition are viewed ; 1 fear * — „J counſel thee. | Sir John Davies on Ireland, 
the officers of remains called to account. Wattor. | © br's Fairy en, h. ii. cant. * i. . 39. 7 N ou did know to whom I gave 1 KD 
Another falls aringing a Peicennius Niger, andjudiciouſly | But to the ing og Be pray'd | | N I left the ring Dy 
dittinguiſhes 1 the ſound of it to be modern. Add. on Medals. | 2 ill be preſent to m | you would abatet range of your diſpleaſure; Wh 


A bas à peculiar fignification, denotingthe proportion of one Nor quite Fee your once eq maid. A Fab. Shakeſpeare's Merchant o 8 8 
thing E "hus we SY FRE Pt hath a hundred | To Ae So v. 4. [a form of 33 * lere we ſee the hopes of great benefit and agar ox hom 85 


a year ; The ſhip's crew a thouſand pounds a man. $ not exact o give up to, to reſi | poſitors and commentators are in a t part abated 
* . W a among —.— foot cams on me as aman - ni ont * | | a thoſe who 2 * E. of TOS Ps £ co receive but ject 8 
tains, paſſes gen through a wide open country, | o an eternal lethargy of lov 5 ang. can gave VITy al urance of reac * 
all its 4 BOS me Pe a e of two] To Nebel and pinch, and wound me, cannot cure, the nt s ſenſe, by what th find in them. king | 
days, after the rate -; twenty leagues a day. Addi}. an with. diſturb the quiet of 25 death. 8 Span. n. Locle 22 on St. Paul's + Bf fer, | 
A is uſed in burleſque poetry, to lengthen out a Hilable, AnaxDoned. particip. adj. 2. To et r or depreſs the mind. $7 
out adding to the ſenſe. | I. Given s iron world (the ſame he ming pu) fa 5 | | 
For cloves and nutmegs to the line-a, 8 f "Tf ſhe beſo abtridow'd th her ſorrow, Bringe down the ſtouteſt hearts to ee 
And even for oranges to China. Dryden. | As it is ſpoke, ſhe never will admit me. Shak. 7 W. Wie br, For miſery doth braveſt ms abate, 155 Hub. Tak, 
A is ſometimes, in famili ar writings, put by a barbarous cor- | _ Who is he ſo abandoned to ſottiſh credulit Ys as to thank, | Have they power ſtill 1 85 
ruption for he. upon that W that a clod of earth in a ſack, 1 ever,, To baniſh your defenders, till at length - 
A, in compoſition, ſeems to have ſometimes the power of the by eternal ſhaking, receive the fabric of man's _ Voour i ce deliver you, 
French à in thels es, a droit, a gauche, &c. 8 ſome- | Bentley's Sermons. | As molt abated captives to ſome nation 
Nee 15 be contra ed from at; a8, 4 e,aflope, afoot, afteep, Muſt he, whoſe altars on the Phry Phyygian ſhore, EE That won you without blows? Shakeſd. Serbien 
all irſi, aware. | - ie quent _ and pure, avow'd 56 "rx "ry | _-,, Time that changes all, yet changes us in vain, 
if this, which he avouches, does appear, . of human ills to T be body, not the mind; nor can controul 
Ih here is no flying hence, nor An ha. here. 1 Bastard — to che wrath of T "Pope's Od. Th immortal vigour, or abate the ſoul.  Dryd. Encid. | 
J gin to be a aweary of the ſu PR 2. Forſaken, deſerted. 3. In commerce, to let down the price in ſelling; ſometimes 
And wish the tate of the world wete now undone . 3. Corrupted n a con- to beat down the price e 5 
| 40 5 1 er, , rub Macbeth. | 0 5 ref a e orm, [given up] to wick- rg *. 1 Foe 483 as, mal * 2 * 
| now a breeze from ſhore to blow, orm abates. It is u man cle of be- 
I The ſailors ſhip their oars, and ceaſe to row; e LA verbal noun from Fer e Deſer- | forte the thing leſſened. A | 
Then hoiſt their yards a- trip, and all their ſails 9 tony fr 3 _ Our. I have obſerved, that, in proceſs of time, 1 
Let fall, to court the wind, and catch the gales. _ hoped bo pa tweigh his ſome have abated of their virulence, and have, in 2 
Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyone, | _ preſent 5 8 1 4 a 8 Clarend.] manner, worn out their malignity, ſo as to be no longer 
A is ſometimes x redundanit; as, ariſe, arouſe, awake z the lame ABA . 5. J. | | Di den' Hind and Panther. 
Ppt rec eg, B. ba- 2. Ie . Di#. * Abe bad NAY and ] 5 
in abbreviations, — for artium, or arts A. B. ba-. The ſtate b de aba | tis in law uſed both actively and neuterly; as, to abate e 
chelor of arts, artium ere SIR. . te of arts, | ABANNITION. may . (Lat. — A banithaent for one | a caſtle, to beat it down. To abate a Rb ſome ex- 
5, a che or, 22 ; as, A. or two years, fa” > fon "pl for manila . _ copgen to — or L . 0 "-_ of « ateth, that 
» at the beginning of the names of SA , Nai ſhows A'BARCY. 2. ſ. Inſatiableneſs . en upon 2 houſe or voi the death of him 
that they have ons relation to an ab ider. 8 To ABa'rs. v. 4. [abapuan, Sax.] To make bare, uneo- | that laſt poſſeſſed it, before the heir — his poſſeſſion, and 
Aba ck E. adv. obſolete. | Backward ver, or diſeloſe. 1 Did. ſokeegeth him out. Wherefore, as he that putteth out him 
But when they came where thou thy {kill didſt ſhow; | ABarTICULA'TION. . 4 [from ab, from, and articulus, | in n, is ſaid to difleiſe; ſo he that lt eppeth in bc- 
* drew abacke, as half with ſhame'confound, a joint, Lat.] A apt conſtruction of the bones, | tween the former poſſeſſor and his heir, is faid 19 @ abate. In 


erds to ſee them in their art ou S "s Paſt. | which move ſtrongly and eably; or that ſpecies of 2 ger pot ſigniſcation thus; The writ of the demandment 
anc: OR. n. 4 abactor, a Fit away. ſe w eBay PA motion.” Die. Green. hea is, dhall be diſabled; fruſtrated, or over- 


drive away or cattle in herds, or great numbers at once, To AnA s B. v. 4. Fr. abaifſer, from the Lat. bafis, 24 4. | > onto by covin, that is, that the accu- 
indittin&ionfrom:hoſethat itea] only af ſheep or two. Blount. a barbarous w ling low, baſe.] To caſt roms is def by dece -  Canvel. 
2 CUS. . ,. [Lat. abacus. ] I | todeprels, to bring low F in a e and | To ABATE. fin horlemanthip 8 horſe is ſaid to abate or 
72 counting-table, , anciently uſed in calculations, perſonal ſenſe. take down his curvets; when working upon-curvets, he puts 
* In architecture, it is the uppermoſt member of a colum 8 with thanks to enn, think tobe. his two hind-legs legs to the ones both at ance, and obſerves 
which ſerves as a fort of crowning both to the capital and | 21 5 chy advancement their wiſdoms have thee | the ſame exactneſe in all the times. Dick. 
Nr SE ; Dif. | abaſed. hs 1 Staney, b. 1. | ABA erm 1. /. gs nu Fr.] ; 
FT. adv, apran, Sax. Behind.] From the f. | With unreſiſted might the monarc 1 i abating or leſleuing. 
En of the ſhip, towards the itern, | J 4 Dis, Hite mourn and be raiſes plains | 


e law of works they, i in ſhort, is that bees which requires 
_ perfech / 


A GRAMMAR OF. THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


With raviſh'd cars 
Ihe monarch hears, 


Of ſix, 


This while we are bibel 
Shall we not touch our lyre? 
Shall we not ſing an ode? 

Or ſhall that holy hre, 
In us that ſtrongly glow'd, 

In this cold air expire! 


Dryden. 


Taough in the utmoſt Peak 
A while we do remain, 
Amonglt the mountains bleak, 
Expos'd to fleet and rain, 
N o {port our hours ſhall break, 
"LO exerci iſe our vein, 


* ho though bright Phoebus! beams 
| Refreſh the ſouthern ground, 

N though the prince ly 11 Hmes 
With beautcous nymphs abound, 


| And by old Camber's ! Rreams 


Be many wonders found; 


Yer many rivers Clear. 
Here glide in ſilver ſwathes, 
And what of all moſt dear, 
Buxton's delicious baths, 
Strong ale and noble cheer, 


F. "allwage breem winter” O ſeathes, 


in pla ces far or near, 
Or famous, or obſcure, 
Where wholſom is the air, 
Or where the moſt impure, 
Al times, and every where, 


The muſe is {till in ure. Dr ayton. 


Ofc eight, W hich is the uſual meaſure for ſhort poems, g 


And may at laſt my weary age 

© ind out the peaceful hermitage, 
Ihe hairy gown, and moſſy cell, 
WW] here [ may fit, and nightly ſhell. 
Oft ev 'ry {tar the ſky doth ſhew, 


And ev Ty. herb that lips. the dey We | Millu. 55 


Poetry 


Full in the midſt of this created frac er. | 
| Betwixt heav'n, earth, and fkies, there Rands a place - 
Confining on all three; with triple bound; | 5 
Whence all things, though remote, are vicw'd around, 
And thither bring their undulating ſound. 
Ihe palace of loud Fame, her ſcat of po] r, . 
Plac'd on the ſummit of a lofty tow'r; 
A thouſand winding entries long and: wide 
Receive of freſh reports a flowing tide. | 
A thouſand crannies in the walls are made; 
Nor gate nor bars exclude the buſy trade. 
is built of braſs, the better to diffuſe 
The ſpreading ſounds, and multiply ther newsz 
Where echoes in repeated echoes play: | 
A mart for ever full; and open night and day. 
Nor ſilence is within, nor voice expreſs, 
But a deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe; 
Confus'd, and chiding „like the hollow rore 
Of tides, Teceding from th' inſulted ſhore; 
Or like the br aka thunder, heard from far, ” 
When Jove to diſtance drives the rolling war. 
"The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din | 
Of crowds, or iſſuing forth, or ent'ring in: 
A thorough-fare of n news; where ſome deviſe 
Things never heard, ſome mingle truth with lies: 
The troubled alr with empty ſounds they beat, 
Intent to hear, and Cager to repent: . 


In all theſe meaſures the accents are to be placed on even la- 


* 


Of ten, which | is the common meaſure of heroick and gik : 


Dryden. 


bles; and every line conſidered by itſelf! is more . as this 


rule 1 is more ſtrictly obſerved, 


Our trochaick meaſures are 


Of three ſyllables, | 
Here we may 
Think and pray, 
Before death 
Stop our breath : 
Other joys 
Are but toys, 


7575 altan's An TY 


In that of fix; 


Of five 
; In the days of old, 
Stories plainly told, 
Lovers felt ne. 


Old Ballad. 
Of even, | 
Faireſt piece of well- form'd EY op 
Urge not thus your haughty birth, Walter. 


In theſe meaſures the accent is to be placed on the odd ſyllables. 


Theſe are the meaſures which are now in uſe, and above the reſt thoſe of ſeven, 
70 5 and ten ſyllables. Our ancient poets wrote verſes ſometimes of twelve 
TOI as Drayton's Polyolbion. 


Of all the Cambrian ſhires their heads that bear ſo high, 
And tarth'it ſurvey their foils with an ambitious eye, 
Mervinia for her hills, as for their matchleſscrowds, 
The neareſt that are ſaid to kiſs the wand'ring clouds, 
_ Eſpecial audience craves, offended with the throng, 
| That ſhe of all the reſt neglected was ſo long; | 
Alledging for herſclf, when through the Saxons pr ide, 
The god-like race of Brute to Severn's ſetting ſide 
Were cruelly inforc'd, her mountains did relieve | 
Thoſe whom devouring war elſe every where did — 8 
And when all Wales beſide (by fortune or by might) 
Unto her ancient toe reſign'd her ancient right, 
A conſtant maiden ſtill he only did remain, 
The laſt her genuine laws which ſtoutly did retain. 
And as each one is prais'd for her peculiar things; 
So only ſhe is rich, in mountains, meres, and ſprings, 
And holds herſelf as great in her ſuperfluous N N | 
As others by their towns and fruitful tillage mr d. 


And of fourteen, as Chapman' s Homer. 


And as the mind of ſuch a man, that hath a Jon way gone, 
And either knoweth not his way, or elſe woul let alone 2 
His pur pos d. journey, is diſtra. | ; 


The meaſures of twelve and Sen teen ſyllables, were often mingled 17 0 our r eld : 
| ports, ſometimes in alternate lines, and ſometimes in alternate couplets. | x 
The verle of twelve ly liables, called an e is now only uled to „diver- | 


by heroick lines. 0 0 
Waller was ſmooth, but Dry den taught to join | , Wa 
The varying verle, the full-reſounding line, ph > 
Tue long majeſtick march, and energy divine. | 2 8. 
The pauſe i in the Alexandrine mult be at the ſixth yllable, | „„ 
The verſe i fourteen {yllables is now broken into a loft. bn meaſure of 
verſes, conliſting alternately of eight ſy llables and . 
She to receive thy radiant name, 
Sclaects a whiter pace. 


| Fenton, 5 
When all ſnall praiſe, and ev ry lay, „ 
Devote a wreath to thee, | 
That day, for come it will, that r 
Shall I lament to ce. hoe to Pope: | 
We hve another meaſure very quick and bee, nnd therefore much uſed i in 


Je ks which may be called the anapefiick, in winch the ACER ral upon | 
third 1yllable. | 700 po — — 7 | 


May I govern my piſſons with äbſolute ay, 
Aud grow wiſer and better as lite wears away. 


# 2 


Dr. e. N 
In this meaſure a ly abi i is often retrenched from the firſt foot, as | 

| Diogenes ſurly and provid. Dr. Pope, 
Dryden. : 


Tbeſe meaſures are yaricd by many combinations, _ Cates by double | 
endings, eit ner with or without rhyme, as in the heroick. mealure. 8 IN; 


0 think not of 1 ris, nor Tris of me. 


"Tis Heav'n itſelf that points out an bereaſter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 


g - 1 
$0 in that of eight ſyllables, 5 „ 


They neither added nor confounded, | N 
N neither wanted nor r abounded.. Prior. 
; In that of ſeven, | 


For reſiſtance I could fear none, 
But with twenty ſhips had done, 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Haſt atchiev” d with UE al one. 5 5 


T was when the ſeas were roaring, 5 
With hollow blaſts of wind, 
A damſel lay deploring, 
All on a rock reelin d. 


In the anapeſtick, 


When terrible tempeſts aſſail vs, 
And mountainous billows affright, 
Nor power nor wealth can avail us, 


But ſkilful induſtry ſteers right. Ballad. 


To theſe meaſures, and their laws, may be nts every fpocies of Engl 
verie. | 


Our verſification adinit of few licenees, except a Hhnalæpha, or 
eliſion of e in the before a vowel, as ' eternal; and more rarely of 


3 to, as t' accept; and a ſmnereſe s, by which two ſhort vowels co- 
aleſce into one ſyllable, as que/#ion, ſpecial; or a word is contracted 
by the expulſion of a ſhort . before a liquid, as a Ny: : 


fem) rance. 


Thus have I collected rules and examples, _ blk the Engliſh language may 
be learned, if the reader be already acquainted with grammatical terms, or taught 
by a maſter to thoſe that are more x ox orant. To have written a grammar tor 


ſuch as are not "by initiated in we ſchools, would have been mes: and preg 
at la ineffectua 


OF THE 


O-N A R : 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


| 


* 


. 


may be termed the broad, open, and ſlender. 
, 9 The broad ſound reſembling that of the German 
a is found in many of our monoſyllables, as ail, wall, mait, 
alt; inwhich'@18 ronounced as au in cauſe, or ax in law. 
Many of theſe words were ancient] y wilt ten with az, as /ault, 
awaulk; which happens to be till retained in aut. 
was probably the ancient found of the Saxons, Lnce it is al- 
molt uniformly preſerved in the ruſtick pronunciation, and 
- the Northern dialects, as maun tor man, haund tor and. 
A open, not unlike the @ of the Italians, is tound in Father, 
rather, and more obſcurely in fancy, faſt, e. 
A llender or cloſe, is the peculiar @ ot the Eng angu 
reſembling the ſound of the French e maiculine, or diphtnong 
ai in pas, or perhaps a middle found between them, or be- 
tween the @ ande; to this the Arabick @ is ſaid nearly to 
approach. Of this ſound we have examples in the words, 
piace, Jace, waſte, and all thoſe that terminate in 47707; as, 
relation, nation, generation. . 1 
A is tht, as, glaſs, graſt; or long, 23, g 
make long, generally, by an e final, plane, 
as, plain. . e 
A, an article ſet before nouns of the ſingular number; à man, 
a tree; denoting the number che, as, 4 man is coming, that 
is, 220 ine than one; or an indæinite indication, 4s, 4 man 


5K 


glaxe, graze: it is 
or by an i added, 


plural ſignification. Before a word beginning with a vowel, 
it is written au, as, an ox, an egg, of which a is the con- 
—. MO Cade re „ 
A is ſometimes a noun; as, a great A, a little æ. 
Als placed before a participle, or participial noun; and is con- 
nadered by Wallis as a contraction of at, when it is put before 
2a word denoting ſome action not yet finiihed; as, I am a 
walkin 
When — 5 before local ſurnames; as, Thomas à Becket. 
In other caſes, it ſeems to ſignify zo, like the French d. 
A hunting Chloe went, I. 
They go a begging to a bankrupt's door. 
lay pure contents for ever pitch their tens 
Upon he downs,thele meads, theſe rocks, theſe mountains, 
And peace (till ſlumber by theſe purling fountains! _ 
Which we may every year SE A ka 
Find when we come a fiſhing here. Walton's Angler. 


while had lain oiled; the magazines of munition are viewed; 
the officers of remains called to account. 


A has a peculiar ſignification, denoting the proportion of one 
thing to another. Thus we ſay, The landlord hath a hundred 
a year; The ſhip's crew gained a thouſand pounds @ man. 
Theriver Inn, that had been hitherto ſhut up among moun- 
tains, pailes generall 
ail ts courſe through Bavaria; which 1s a vo 
days, after the rate of twenty leagues a day. Addiſ. an Italy. 
A is uſed in burleſque poetry, to lengthen out a ſyllable, with- 
out adding to the ſenſe. 8 5 5 
Por cloves and nutmegs to the line- a, 
And even for oranges to China. | 


ruption for he, DF 
A, in compoſition, ſeems to have ſometimes the power of the 

French à in theie phraſes, a droit, a gauche, &. and ſome- 
times to he contracted from at; as, aide, aſlope, afoot, afleep, 
thirſt, aware. | IS | 
„It this, which he avouches, does appear, FO 
| Theres no flying hence, nor tarrying here. 
J gin to be @ weary of RT. 


f the ſun; 
And with the ſtate of world 


And now a breeze from ſhore began to blow, 
The ſailors ſhip their oars, and ceaſe to row 
Then hoiſt their yards g-trip, and all their fails 
Let fall, to court the wind, anc catch the gales. 


Ln Bia Boat 


arije, arouſe, awake; the lame 


cacior of arts, artium baccalaureus; A. M. maiter of arts, 
erouum magiſter; or, anno; as, A. D. anno domini. _ 

> at the beginning of the names of places, generally ſhews 
that they have ſome relation to an abbey. 7x. gel an. 
BACKE, adv. obſolete. Backwards. | 

But when they came where thou thy {kill didſt ſhow, 
bey drewadacke, as half with ſhame confound, 
th 2 here to ſee them in their art outgo. Spenſer's Paſt. 
142 R. u. 4 3 driver away.] Thoſe who 

eve away or ſteal cattle in herds, or great numbers at once, 
1 dittinetion from thoſe that iteal only a ſheep or two. Blount. 
52 CU. 1. J. ¶ Lat. abacus.) 
1. A counting-table, anciently uſed in calculations. 
* e ne, id is the uppermoſt member of a column, 
dich ſerves as a tort of crowning both to the capital and 
column, 


| | Di. 
BAFT. adv. [of abapran, Sax. Behind.] From whe fore- 
; it. 


part of the ihip, towards the ſtezn. 


This 


may come this way; that is, azy man. This article has no 


It alſo ſeems to be anciently contracted from at, 


the world were now undone. _ 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyone, 


"= EE The firſt letter of the European alphabets, has, in | 
4 A the Engliſh language, three different ſounds, which 


ö 


liſh language, 5 


1 


Dryaen. | 


Now the men fell a rubbing ot armour, which a great | 
Wotton. | © 


Another falls aringing a Peſcennius Niger, and judicioully | | 
dittinguiſhes the found of it to be modern. Add. on Medals. | 


through a wide open country, during | 
185 of two | 
| 1, Given up. 


„„ . 
A is ſometimes, in familiar writings, put by a barbarous cor- 


"ASK. 


ABAISANCE. 7. . {from the French abaiſer, to depreſs, to 


An act of reverence, a bow. Obeyſance is 


bring down.] 
ption of abarſance, but is 


contidered by Skinner as a corru 
now univerſally uſed. 
that another's which was our own before. Calv. Lex. Jur. 
A term of the civil law, not much uſed in common ſpeech. 
ABALIE NATION. z. /. ¶ Lat. abaltenatio.] Agiving upone's 
right to another perlon; or a making over an eſtate, goods, 
or chaitels by ſale, or due courſe of law. Diet. 
not now in uſe. See ABAN DON. ] Jo forſake. 
T Thoſe foreigners which came from far 
f land, 


Grew great, and got ſuch large portivas 0 

That in the realm, ere long, they ſtronger are 

Than they which ſought at tirit their helping han I, 

And Voruger enforced the kingdom to abaud. _ 
8 Spenfer's Fair; Queen, b. ii. cant. 10. 
To ABA'NDON. v. a. [ Fr. abandonner. Derived, accord- 
ing to Menage, from the Italian abandonare, which ſignifies 


 quier thinks it a coalition of @ han donner, to give up to a 
proſcription; in which ſente we, at this = mention the ban 
of che empire. Ban, in our own old dialect, ſignifies a curſe; 


and to abandon, if conſidered as compounded between French | 


and Saxon, is exactly equivalent to d:rzs dewovere.] 
1. To give up, reſign, or quit; often followed by the par 
. The paſlive gods behold the Greeks defile 
heir temples, and abandon to the ſpoil 
Their own abodes; we, feeble few, conſpi 
To fave a linking town, involv'd in fire. 
*. c 5 f 
The princes uſing the paſſions of fearing evil, and deſir- 
ing to eicape, only to ſerve the rule of virtue, not to abandon 
one's ſelf, leapt to a rib of the thip. _ Sidney, b. ii. 
1 5 Then being alone, 5 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends, 
ITis right, quoth he; thus miſery doth part 5 
The flux of company. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
What fate a wretched fugitive attends, _ 
Scorn'd by my foes, abandon'd by my friends. Dryd, Zn. 
3. To forſake, generally with a tendency to an ill ſenſe. 
WMhen he in preſence came, to rp; firſt | 
He boldly ſpake, Sir knight, if knight thou be, 
Abandon thus foreſtalled place at erit, e 
For fear of further harm, I counſel thee. 
. Spenſer's Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 4. 
But to the parting goddeſs thus the pray d; 
Propitious ſtill be preſent to my aid, 
Nor quite abandon your once tavour'd ma 
To ABANDON OVER. V. a. [a form of writing no 
haps notexa&.} To give up to, to reſigg. 
Look on me as a man abandon'd o'er _ 
To an eternal lethargy of love; „ ES Wt 
To pull, and pinch, and wound me, cannot cure, 
And but diſturb the quiet of my death. Dryd.Span.Friar. 
J Hoo ni ET 


t uſual, per- 


ABANDONED. 
If he be ſo abandon'd to her ſorrow, 


As it is ſpoke, ſhe never will admit me. Shak. Tab. Night. 


Who is he ſo abandoned to ſottiſh credulity, as to think, | 
upon that principle, that a clod of earth in a ſack, may ever, | 


by eternal ſhaking, receive the fabric of man's body ? 
Bentley's Sermons. 
Muſt he, whoſe altars on the Phrygian ſhore, A 
With frequent rites, and pure, avow'd thy pow] r, 
Be e the worſt of human ills to prove, 
Unbleſs'd, abandon d to 
2. Forſaken, deſerted. | 


3. Corrupted in the higheſt degree. In this ſenſe, it is a con- 


2 of a longer form, abandoned [given up] to wick- 

neſs. = 5 

ABA'NDONING. [A verbal noun from abandon.] Deſer- 
tion, forſaking. | 3 „ 
He hoped his paſt meritorious actions nught outweigh his | 
preſent, abandoning the thought of future action. Clarend. 

ABA'NDONMENT. El. /. [abandonnement, Fr.] | 


1. The act of abandoning. © 2. 
2. The ſtate of being abandoned. Die. 
ABANNI'TION. 7. 74 Lat. abannitio.] A baniſhment for one 
or two years, among the ancients, for manſlaughter. Pic. 
A'BARCY. 7. /. Inſatiableneſs. 280 ict. 
To ABA'RE. v. a. [abapuan, Sax. ] To make bare, unco- 
ver, or diſcloſe. | Dic. 
ABARTICULA'TION. 2. ſ. [from ab, from, and artrculus, 
a joint, Lat.] A good and apt conſtruction of the bones, 
by which they move ſtrongly and eaſily; or that ſpecies of 
_ articulation that has manifeſt motion. Die. 
To ABA'SE. v. 4 5 r. abaiſſer, from the Lat. baſis, or baſſus, 
2 barbarous word, fignifying low, baſe.] To caſt down, 
to depreſs, to bring low, almoſt always in a figurative and 
perſonal ſenſe. | 


Yappy ſhepherd, with thanks to the gods, ſtill think to be 
thankful, that to thy advancement their wiſdoms have thee 


abaſed Sidney, b. i. 


With unreſiſted might the monarch reigns; 


He levels mountains, and he rates plains; 


to forſaxe his colours; bandum [ wextilum) deſerecre. Pa- 


the wrath of Jove? Pope's Odyſ. 


To ABALIENA TE. v. a. ¶ from abalieno, Lat.] Tomake.| 


* 


To ABA ND. v. a. [A word contracted from abandon, but | 


I . 


ticle to. 
I the cautal noun, | 


error of thy ignorance. 


. 
Bode Æneid. 


„„ 
Aanx. 39. | | 


id,  Dryd. Fab] ING 
 - Here we ſee the hopes 
poſitors and commentators are in 2 


| To ABarTsE. [in common law.] 


| 


And, not regarding diff rence of degree, 
Abas'd your daughter, and exalted me. Dryden's Fab, 
Behold every one that is proud, and abaſe him. Job, xl. 
If the mind be curbed and humbled too much in chil- 

dren; if their ſpirits be _— and broken much by too ſtridtt 

an hand over them; they loſe all their vigour and induttry, 

and are in a worſe ſtate than the former. Locke on Ed. 46. 


_ 


[ABA'SED. adj. [with heralds} is a term uſed of the wings of 


cagles, when the top looks downwards towards the point 
ot the ſhield; or when the wings are ſhut; the mat way” 
of bearing them being ſpread with the top pointing to the 
chief of the angle. Bailey. Chambers, 
ABA'SEMENT. 2. . The ſtate of being brought low; the 
act of bringing low; depreſſion, Nor | | 
There is an abaſement becaule of glory; and there is that 


| lifteth up his head from a low eſtate. Eccleſiaſticus, xx. 11. 


To ABA'SH. v. a. [See BASHFUL.] To put into con- 


| fuſion; to make WA: It generally implies a ſudden 


impreſſion of ſhame. | 
They heard, and were abajh'd, and up they ſprung 
- Upon the wing. Milton's Paradije 100, 3 i. J. 33m. 
This heard, th imperious queen ſat mute with fer; 
Nor further durſt incenſe the gloomy thunderer, 5 
Silence was in the court at this rebuke: „ 
Nor could the gods, abaſb'd, ſuſtain their ſovereign's look. 
„ „ done. 2 08 
The paſſive admits the partic«: at, ſometimes of, before 


In no wiſe ſpeak againſt the truth, but be abafbed of the * 5 
* . Eccleſiaſticus, iv. 25. 

I ſaid unto her, from whence is this kid? Is it not ſtolen? 
Render it to the owners, for it is not law ful to eat any thing 
that is ſtolen, But ſhe replied upon me, it was given for a 

ift, more than the wages: however, I did not believe her, 
_ bad her render it to the owners: and I was abaſbed at 
The little Cupids hov'ring round, ” 5 | 
( (As pictures prove) with garlands crown'd, 
| 1 7 at what they ſaw and heard, 5 
ew off, nor ever more appear d. Swwift's Miſcellanies, 
To ABA'TE. v. a. ¶ from the n down. 
1. To leſſen, to diminiſ n. | TREE 
| Who can tell whether the divine wiſdom, to abate the 
lory of thoſe Kings, did not reſerve this work to be done 
y 2 queen, that it might appear to be his own immediate 
. 8 | Sir Jobn Dawies en Ireland. 
It you did know to whom I gave the ring, 7 
5 ow unwillingly I left the ring, | 
Lou would abate the ſtrength of your diſpleaſure. 
| Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
of great benefit and light from ex- 
fit great part abated; and 
thoſe who have moſt need of your help, 1 4 receive but eck 
from them, and can have very little aſſurance of reaching 
the Apoſtle's ſenſe, BY OG ny find in them. . 
| |  Locke's Effay on St. Paul's Epiſtles, 
ect, or depreſs the mind. wY | ; : 10858 9 
This iron world (the ſame he weeping ſays) 
Brings down the ſtouteſt hearts to lowelt tate 
For miſery doth braveſt minds abate. Spenſ. Hub. Tale. 
5 Have they power {till 3 
To baniſh your defenders, till at length 8 85 
Vour ignorance deliver you, | | 
As molt abated captives to ſome nation © 
That won you without blows ? Shakeſpþ. Coridlanus, 
Time that changes all, yet changes us in van, 
The body, not the mind; nor can controul JN 
Th' immortal vigour, or abate the foul. Dryd. Ancid. 
3. In commerce, to let down the price in felling, ſometimes 
to beat down the price in buying. en 
1 3 V, 4 To row els; as, 5 abates; the 
orm abates, It is uſed foinetimes with the particle of be- 
* the Bing leſſened, 2 . 5 
ur phyſicians have obſerved, that, ih proceſs of time, 
ſome dileales have abated of their Urulencs, ahd have, 2 
manner, worn out their malignity, ſo as to be no longer 
mortal. | Dryden's Hind and Panther. 


2. To de 
| T 


It is in law uſed both actively and neuterly; as, to aA 
a caltle, to beat it down. 'To Thats a writ” b ; ſome wi | 
ception to defeat or overthrow it. A ſtranger aer that 
is, entereth upon a houſe or land void by the death of him 
that laſt poſſeſſed it, before the heir take his poſſeſſion, and 
ſo keepeth him out. Wherefore, as he that putteth out him 
in poſſeſſion, is ſaid to diſſeiſe; ſo he that iteppeth in be- 
tween the former poſſeſſor and his heir, is faid to abate, In 
the neuter ſignification thus; The writ of the demandment 
ſhall abate, that is, ſhall be diſabled, fruttrated, or over- 
thrown. The appeal abateth by covin, that is, that the accu- 
ſation is defeated by deceit. Coabel. 
To ABATE. ſin horſemanſhip.] A horſe is ſaid to abate or 
take down his curvets; when working upon curvets, le puts 
his two hind-legs to the ground both at once, and obleryes 
the ſame exactneſs in all thc times, | Did. 
ABATEMENT. #. /. [abatement, Fr.] | | 
1. The act of abating or leſleuing. | 
T ke law of works then, q mort, is that law, whichrequices 
6 | 
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* ABBRE'VIATURE. 2. /. 


KL LO 


perfect obedience, withoutremiſſionor abatement; ſo that, by 
that law, a man cannot be juſt, or juititied, without an exact 


performance of every tittle. 

2. The ſtate of being abated. 
. Coffee has, in common with all nuts, an oil ſtrongly com- 
bineqd and entangled with earthy particles. The moſt 


Locke. 


noxious part of oil exhales in roaſting to the abatement of 
rbuthnot on Aliments. 


near one quarter of its weight. 
3. The ſum or quantity taken away by the act of abating. 
Xenophon tells us, that the city contained about ten 
thouſand houſes, and allowing one man to every houſe, who 
could have any ſhare in the government, (the reſt, conſiſting 
of women, children, and fervants) and making other ob- 


vious abatements, theſe tyrants, if they had been careful to 


adhere ieder, might have been a majority even of the peo- 


ple collective. Sift on the Conteſts in Athens and Rome. 
4. Ihe cauſe of abating; extenuation. | | 
As our advantages towards practiſing and promoting 


piety and virtue were greater than thoſe of other men; o 


will our excuſe be leſs, it we neglect to make uſe of them. 
We cannot plead in abatement of our guilt, that we were 


ignorant of our duty, under the prepoſſeſſion of ill habits, 


and the hiafs of a wrong education. 
ABATEMENT, in law. 
The act, of the abator; 
the land before he hath agreed with the lord. Theaffection or 
paſſion of the thing abated; as, abatement of the writ. Convel. 
ABATEMENT, {with heralds] 1s an accidental mark, which 
being added to a coat of arms, the dignity of it is abaſed, 
by reaſon of ſome ſtain or dfſhonourable quality of the 
- "tHearer, ict. 


Atterbury's Sermons, 


 ABA'TER, . ſ. The agent or cauſe by which an abatement | motion of all the parts therein contained promoted, both for 


is procured, | 5 | 
Abaters of acrimony or ſharpneſs : expreſſed oils of r; 
vegetables, and all preparations of = 1 as of almonds, 
piſtachoes, and other nuts. Arbuthnot ou Diet. 
ABA'TOR, n./f. [alaw-term.] One who intrudes into houſes 
or land, that is void by the death of the former polleflour, 
as yet not entered upon or taken up by his heir. Di. 


AhATVURE. z. 
rhich are thrown down by a ſtag in his paſſing 

Arz. . . The yarn on a weaver's warp; a term among 
„00 PTT Chambers. 
| note 1. . [Heb. ax] A Syriack word, which ſignifies 
.  ratner. 7 | | 


A'BATUDE.7. FG records. ] Any thing diminiſhed. Bailey. 


AnBACY. u. 4 [Lat. abbatia.] The rights or privileges of 


an abbot. See ABBEY, a „ 
ccording to Felinus, an abbacy is the Gignity itſelf, fince 
an abbot is a term or word of dignity, and not of office; 


and, therefore, even a ſecular perſon, who has the care of 
_ ſouls, is ſometimes, in the canon law, alſo ſtiled an abbot. 


Ayliffe's Parergon Furis Canonici. 


 A'nmess. . /. Lat. abbatiſſa, from whence the Saxon 


.__ abwerrre, then og abbateſs, and by contraction 
ng. ] The ſuperiour or governels | 


. abbeſſe in Fr. and abbeſs, 
of a nunnery or monaſtery of women. 
J EE 00S 23,1 OO WS 
Into this abbey, whither we purſued them; 
And here the abb2ſs ſhuts the gate on us, 
And vill not ſuffer us to fetch him out. Shak 
55 I have a ſitter, abet in Terceras, 
Who loſt her lover on her bridal-day. 
Conſtantia's heart was fo elevated with the diſcourle of 


Father Francis, that the very next day ſhe entered upon 
her vow. As ſoon as the folemnities of her reception were | 


apartment. | | 


over, we retired, as it is uſual, with the abbeſs, into her own 
ABE, or ABBY. rn. ſ. ¶ Lat. abbalia; from whence pro- 


bably firſt ABBAC Y; which ſce.] A monaſtery of religi- 
ous perſons, whether men or women; diſtinguiſhed from 


Sce ABBOT. 33 

With eaſy roads he came to Leiceſter; | 
Lodg'd in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, 

5 With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him. 


religious houſes of other denominations by larger privileges. 


> A'BBEY-LUBBER. x. , {See LUBBER. I A ſlothful loiterer in 
areligious houſe, under pretenceof retirement and auſterity. 


Tais is no Father Dominic, no huge overgrown abbey-. 


Iubber; this is buta diminutive ſucking friar. Dryd. Sp. Fr. 
_ A'BBOT. x. /. [in the lower Latin Tags trom ax tather, 
___ whichſenſewas1implied; fo that the abhots were called patres, 
___andabbefies matres monafierit, Thus Fortunatus to the ab- 
bot Paternus : Nomints officium jure, Paterne, geris.] The 
chief of a convent, or fellowſhip of canons. Ot theſe, ſome 
in England were mitred, ſome not: thoſe that were mitred, 


were exempted from the juriſdiction of the dioceſan, having 


in themſelves epiſcopal authority within their precincts, anc 
being alto lords of 1 
to the dioceſan in a 


Coabel. 
See ABBEY. 


ſpiritual government. 


 A'BBOTSHIP. . J The Rate or privile e of an abbot. Die. | 


JO ABBRE'VIATE. vv. a. [Lat. abbreviare.}J 

1. To ſhorten by contraction of parts without loſs of the main 
It is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, another by 

cutting off, EE 

The only invention of late years, which hath any way 

185 e ee, towards politeneſs in diſcourſe, is that of abbre- 


wiating or reducing words of many fyllables into one, 1 


lopping off the reſt. Swwift's Inirod. to gentcel Conderſ. 
2. To thorten, to cut hort. | | 
Asgainſt this opinion we may very well ſet the. length of 
their days before the flood; which were abbreviated after, 
and in half this ſpace contracted into hundreds and three- 
ſcores. 
ABBREVIA'TION. 2. . 
1. The act of abbreviating. 
2. The means uſed to abbreviate, as characters ſignifying 
whole words. 

Such is the propriety and wont.) of expreſſion in them all, 
that they never can be changed, but to diſadvantage, ex- 
cept in * circumſtance of uſing abbreviations. N 

| | _ Swifts Introduction to . Converſation. 
ABBREVIA'TOR. 2. . [abbrewviateur, 
breviates, or abridges. 


[abbreviatura, Lat.) 
1. A mark uſed for the take of ſhortening. 
2. A compendium or abridgement. 


He is a good man, who grieves rather for him that in- 


jures him, than for his own ſuffering; who prays for him, 
that wrongs him, forgiving all his faults; who ſooner 
ſhews mercy than anger; who offers violence to his appetite, 
in all things endeavouring to ſubdue the fleſh to the ſpirit. 
This is an excellent abbrewviature of the whole duty of a 
chriſtian. | Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
ABBREUPOTR. [in French, a watering-place. This word 
is derived by Menage, not much acquainted with the Teuto- 
nick dialects, from adbibare for adbibere; but more proba- 
dly it comes from the ſame root with brew. See Brew.) 
- It ſignifies, among maſons, the joint or juncture of two 
| tones, or the interſtice between two ſtones to be filled up with 
mortar, | | Dif. 
ABBY. 


See ABBEY. 
A, B, C | 


To A'BDICAT 


A'BDITIVE. adj. {from abdo, to hide.} That W "1 
| itt. 
ABDO MEN. 2. /. 


as, the abatement of the heir into 


eo ren : adj. relating to the abdomen, _ - 


To-ABDU'CE, v. a. [Lat. abduco.} To draw to a diffe- 


_ chiefly uſed in phylick or ſcience. 
a hunting term. ] ' hoſe ſprigs of gras“ 
[ g term. ] bigs: of on 

y.. Di. 


ABDU'CENT. adj. 


ABDvV'cTION. 1. ſ. [abduftio, Lat.] 
1. The act of drawing apart, or withdrawing one part from 
2. A particular form of argument. b 3 N 
ABDUC'TOR. n. ſ. [ abductor, Lat. J. The name given by 


-  veral members.. | : 
In purſuance of this theory, he ſuppoſed the conſtric- 


have the ſame 2 and grave motion of the eye. 


| 

„ f ABSECEDARIAN. . 6 [ from the names of a, 6, c, the three 
Com. of Err. |. ph 

. alphabet, or firſt rudiments of literature. | 
Did. Don Sebaſt, | This word is uſed by Wood in his Athene Oxontenfes, 
Where mentioning Farnaby the critick, he relates, that, in 
ſome part of his life, he was reduced to follow the trade | 


A'BECEDARY. adj. [See ABECEDARIAN.] | 
1. Belonging to the alphabet. 
2. Infcribed with the alphabet. 


Addiſon. Spectator, N 164. 


IA. adv. from a, for at. Sce (A,) and BED. ] In bed. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


and conditions too, with long lying abed: and that, when 
; age, ſhe trowed, the would have made a | 


All night devoutiy watch'd, and brib'd the ſaints 
Dryd, Span. os ; 
ABE'RRANCE. u. /. [from aberro, Lat. to wander fromthe 


Could a man be compoſed to ſuch an advantage of con- 
ſtitution, that it ſhould not at all adulterate the images of 


The other ſort were ſubject 


now. Glanville's Scepfis Scientifica, c. 16. 
ABE'RRANCY. The ſame with ArERKAN CE. 


ABE'RRANT. adj. [from aberrans, Lat.) Deviating, wan- 
Bacon. Eſſay 26. | e 


e K 
AB ERRA“TION. 7. /. [from aberratio, 


| genuous, the probability of it will render it a lapſe of eaſy 
ABE'RRING. part. {from the verb 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 6. 


To ABERU'NCATE. v. a. [averunco, Lat.] Fo pull up 
To 


r.] One who ab- 


as may 


— : 


1. Is taken for the alphabet ; as, he has not learned his a, b, c. | an end put to theſe fatal diyiſtons. Addi}. Freebolder, Ne 28. 


ABE 


2. Sometimes for the little book by which the elements of 


reading are taught. 
to 1 to lay down an office. 
O 


d Saturn, here, with upcaſt eyes, . 
Beheld his abdricated ſkies. | 


act before the uſual or ſtated expiration. 


Neither doth it appear how a prince's abdication can | 


make any other ſort of vacancy in the throne, than would 
be cauſed by his death; fince he cannot abdicate for his 


children, otherwiſe than by his own conſent in form to a 


bill trom the two houſes, 


Sawift on the Sentiments of a Cum, England Man. 
A'BDICATIVE. adj. 


That which cauſes or implics an abd:- 


cation. Dit. 


the power or quality of hiding, 

[Lat. from abdo, to hide.] A cavity 
commonly called the lower venter or belly : It contains the 
ſtomach, guts, liver, ſpleen, bladder, and is within lined 
with a membrane calle 
is called the hypogaſtrium; t 
to the epigaſtrium, the right and left hypochondria, and the 
navel; tis bounded above by the cartiſago enlitormis and 
the diaphragm, ſideways by the thort or lower ribs, and be- 
hind by the vertebrz of the loins, the bones of the coxen- 
dix, that of the pubes and os ſacrum. 
ſeveral muſcles, from whoſe alternate relaxations and con- 
tractions in reſpiration, digeſtion is forwarded, and the due 


ſecretion and expulſion. Quincy. 


contained. 


The abdomen conſiſts morcover of parts containing and | 
| - , _ Wiſeman's Surgery. | 


rent part; to withdraw one part from another. A word 


cones remain in the ſame plane, as is demonſtrated in the 
opticks delivered by Galen. Brown's Vulg. Err. b. iii. c. 20. 


ſites being called adducent. 


another. 


anatomiſts to the muſcles, which ſerve to draw back the ſe- 


tors of the eyelids muſt be ſtrengthened in the ſupercilious; 


the abductors in drunkards, and contemplative men, who | 


*buthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 


firſt letters of the alphabet.J He that teaches or learns the 


of an abecedarian by his misfortunes. 


This is pretended from the ſympathy of two N needles 


touched with the loadſtone, and placed in the center of two | 

_ abecedary circles, or rings of letters, deſcribed round about _ 
them, one friend keeping one, and another the other, and | 

4 agreeing upon an hour wherein they will communicate. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours,b. vi. c. 2. 
It was a ſhame for them to mar their complexions, yea 


ſhe was of their 
handkerchief by that time o'day. _ 
She has not been abed, but in her chapel 
With prayers for her deliverance, 
right way.] A deviation from the right way; an errour; 
a miſtake; a falſe opinion. 


his mind; yet this ſecond nature would alter the craſis of his 
underſtanding, and render it as obnoxious to aberrances, us 


They do not only fwarm with errors, but vices depend- 


ing thereon. Thus they commonly affect no man any far- | 


ther than he deſerts his reaſon, or complies with their aber- 
rancies. Broxzwn's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 3. 


dering from the right or known way, Dict. 
Lat.] The act of 


deviating from the common track. 


And if it be a miſtake, it is only ſoz there is no hereſy | 


in ſuch an harmleſs aberration; at the worlt, with the in- 
ardon. Glanwille's Scepfis Scientifica, c. 11. 
aberr, of aberro, Lat.] 
Wandering, going aſtray. | N 
Though there were a fatality in this year, yet divers were, 
and others might be, out in their account, aberring ſeveral 
ways from the true and juſt compute, and calling that one 


year, which perhaps might be another. Brown's Fulg. Err. | 


Of the verb aberr I have found no example. 


by the roots; to extirpate utterly. Dich. 
ABE'T. . a. [from beran, Sax. ſignifying to enkindle 
or animate.] To puſh forward another, to ſupport him in 
his deſigns by connivance, encouragement, or help. It is 
generally taken, at leaſt by modern writers, in an ill ſenſe; 
ann.... 3 OST ̃ 0cp?: . 
To abet fignifieth, in our common law, as much as to 
encourage or ſet on. NIE Convel. 
Then ſhall I foon, quoth he, return again, 
Abet that virgin's cauſe diſconſolate, 
And ſhortly back return unto this place, 
To walk this os op) ri ga poor eſtate, 
A widow who olemn vows, 
Contracted to me, for my ſpouſe, 
Combin'd with him to break her word, 
And has abetted all. Hudlibrat, þ. iii. cant. 3. 
Men lay ſo great weight upon their being of . opi- 
nions, and their eagerneſs of abetting them, that they ac- 
count that the unum neceſſarium. Dieeay of Piet. 
In the Us of king Charles the firſt, though chat prince 
was married to a daughter of France, and was perſonally 
beloved and eſteemed in the French court; it is well known 
that they abetted both parties in the civil war, and always 
furniſhed ſupplies to the weaker fide, left there ſnould be 


Fairy Ab. i. 


d. a. [Lat. abdico.] To give up right; 
Aen. 
ABDICA'TION. 2. ſ. [abdicatio, Lat.] The att of abdicat- 

ing; reſignation; quitting an office by one's own proper 


the 1 The lower part | 
e foremoſt part is divided in- 


It is covered with | 


in delighting to fling ſcandals upon the clergy in 
5 which, beſides the ditgrace to the reformation, andt 
And if we abduce the eye unto either corner, the object! 
will not duplicate; for, in that poſition, the axis of the 


Muſcles abducent, are thoſe which ferve | 
to open or pull back divers pats of the body; their 1771 | 
| e 


15 The diſpoſition to abhor, hatred. 2 


 ABHO'RRENT. ad. {from abbor 


To ABTDE. v. u. 


3. To remain, not ceaſe or fail. 


cannot be removed, but abideth for ever. 
4. To continue in the fame ſtate. 


6. To bear or We the conſequences of a thing. 


| ABE'TMENT. *. b Fhe act of abetting . OR , * 
ABE'TTER, or ABE'TTOR, #. J. He that abets; Ge 
porter or encourager of another. * "RO 
ou ſhall be itill plain Torriſmond with me, 
Th' abettor, partner, (if you like the name 
The huſband of a tyrant, but no king; DID 
Till you deſerve that title by your juſtice. Dryd. Sp. f 
Whilſt this tin of calumny has two ſuch potent abett, t 
we are not to wonder at its : As long 2 
malicious and deſigning, they will be traducing. 35 

| : _ Government of the T, 

Theſe and the like conſiderations, though they — 
no influence on the headſtrong unruly multitude, —_— 
ſink into the minds of thoſe who are their abettert, ad, whe 

if they eſcape the puniſhment here due to them, mug y 
well Know, that theſe ſeveral miſchiefs will be one day lad 
to their charge. Ag. Freeholgey, Ne 7 
ABEY AXCE. B. J. [from the French aboyer, aal, 
bark at.] This word, in Littleton, cap. Diſcontinuance. ; 
thus uſed, The right of fec-fimple licth in abeyance, wit 
it is all only in the remembrance, intendment, and cod. 
ſideration of the law. The frank tenement of the gebe of 
the parſonage, is in no man during the time that 


pe: OY the parſon. 

age is void, but is in abeyance. 8 = 

ABGREGA'TION. 2. /. [abgregatio, Lat.] A ſeparation fru 
the flock, | | 


To ABHOR. v. a. [abhorreo, Lat.] To hate i 


mony z to deteſt to extremity; to loath. 
Whilſt I was big in clamour, came there a ma 
Who having ſeen me in my worſer ſtate, 5 
Shunn'd my abhorr'd ſociety. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Jo whom thus Michael: Jultly thou abhory'f * 
That fon, who on the quiet ſtate of men = + nl 
Such trouble brought, affecting to ſubdue 
Rational liberty. Milton's Par. Left, b. xii. l. 9. 
The ze!t-ſame thing they will abbor EE ns 
One way, and long another for.  Hudibras, p. i. cant. 
A church of England man abbors the humour cf : 


N, 


i the ave, 
general; 
WMC | , | o religion 
Itſelf, cat an ignominy upon the kingdom that it doth nat 
deſerve, Sabi on the Sentiments of « Church of Eng, Man. 
ABH@'RRENCE, 1. f. From abbey TH OO MPS (ne 4 
1. Ihe att of abhoring, deteſtation. | | 

It draws upon him the juſt and univerſal hatred and gs. 
horrence of ail men here; and, finally, ſubiects huu to the 
wrath of God, and eternal damnation hercafter. 
ny South's Sermegt. 


He knew well that even, a jutt and neceſſary offence does, 
by giving men acquaintance with war, take off ſomewlat 
from the abhorrence of it, and inſenſibly diſpoſe them to fu- 
ther hoſtilities. 5 Deca of Pic 


{ ABHO'RRENCY. 2. /. The ſame with ABUORRENCE. 


The firſt tendency to any injuttice that appears; mult be 
ſuppreſſed with a ſhow of ker and abborrency in the pa- 
rents and governours.  Lecke on Education, \ lid. 
1. Struck with abhorrence. De 

e For it the worlds | 0 
In worlds inclos'd would on his ſenſes burſt, 

He would abherrert turn. Jhomſon's Summer, I. 310. 


2. Contrary to, foreign, inconſiſtent with. It is uled with 


the p articles From or to, but more properly with from. 


his I concerve to be an hypotheſis, well worthy an. 


| : tional belief; and yer is it fo abborrent from the vulgar, that 


they would as ſoon believe Anaxagoras, that ſnow is black, 
as him that ſhould affirm it is not White; and if any ſhould 


in effect aſlert, that the fire is not e hot, it would 


be thought that the heat ot his brain had fitted him tor 
Anticyra, and that his head were fo to madneis. 

IE | __ Glanville's Scepfis Scientifica, c. it. 
Why then theſe foreign thoughts of ſtate employments, 


Abhorrent to your function and your breeding? 


Poor droning truants ot unpractis'd cells, 
Bredl in the tellowſhip of beardleſs boys, 


What wonder is it if you know not men? Dry4. Dan Seb, 


ABHORRER. 7. J. [from abbor.} The perſon that abhors; 


a hater, deteſter. | | 

The repreſentatives of the lower clergy were railed at, 
for diſputing the power of the biſhops, by the known abfer- 
rers of epiſcopacy, and abuſed for doing nothing in the 
convocations, by theſe very men who wanted to bind up 
their hands. | Saut. Exammer, N& 11. 


ABHO'RRING. The object of abhorrence. This ſecms nt 


to be the proper ute of the participial noun. 

And they ſhall go forth, and look upon the carcafes of 
the men that have tranſgreſſed againſt me: for their worti 
ſhall not die, neither ſhall their fire be quenched, and they 
ſhall be an abhorring unto all fleſh. I ſaiab, lxvi. A. 

abode or abid. {from bꝛdian, or au- 
bw1an, Sax. ] | VVV = 


1. To dwell in a place, not remove. 


Thy ſervant became ſurety for the lad unto my father, 


 faying, if I bring him not unto thee, then I ſhall hear the 


blame to my father for ever. Now therefore I pray thee, itt 
thy fervant abide inſtead of the lad, a bondman to my 
lord; and let the lad go up with his brethren. Gen, xlu. 


2. To dwell. 


The Marquis Dorſet, as I hear, is fled | 
To Richmond, in the parts where he abies. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard Ul. 


They that truſt in the Lord ſhall be as mount Zion, which 
Palm exxv. i. 


The fear of the Lord tendeth to life; and he that hath it 
ſhall ab:de ſatisfied. | Prov. xix. 23. 

Thoſe who apply themſelves to learning, are forced to ac. 
Knowledge one God , incorruptible and unbegotten; whos 
the only true being, and abides for ever above the hig 
heavens, from whence he beholds all the things that are done 
in heaven and earth. Stilling fl. Def. of Dife. on Rom. Liel, 
There can be no ſtudy without time; and the mind muſt 
abide and dwell upon things, or be always a Kranger to the 
inſide of them. 5 South 


5. To wait for, expect, attend, wait upon, await; uled d 
things prepared for perſons, as well as of perſons expectng 


things. | 
lome is he brought, and laid in ſumptuous bed, 
Where many tkiltul leeches him abide, - - FEY 
_ Fo falve his hurts. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 5. fans. 17+ 
; While lions war, and battle for their dens, [ 
Poor harmleſs lambs abide their enmity. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Bonds and afflictions abide me. Aﬀts, XX. 23. 


me! they little know 


How dearly.I abide that boaſt fo vain; Milt. Par. 14 


7. To bearor 18 without doing rg or dettroyed- 
e 


But the Lord he is the true God, he is the living God, a , 
an everlaſting King: at his wrath the earth ſhall tremble, 22 
the nations ſhall not be able to abide his indignation. Jer. = 

It muſt be allowed a fair preſumption in favour of 
truth of my dotirines, that they have bid a very 118 m_ 
teſt now for above thirty years, tand yet firm; and the longe 


and more ſtriQly they are look'd into, the more they aue 


confirmed to this very day. 


74 ter ls 
"OY 


1.510, 


father, 
hear the 
thee, let 


1 to my 


EI. xl. 5 . 


ard Ill. 
1, which 


XXV. I. 


t hath it 


xix. 23. 
4 to ac- 


rt! ul orous 
je longer 
they ale 
Letter |» 

8. To 


+, bear without averſi on; in which ſenſe it is common ly 


den can f Bt abide Tiridates; this is but love of thy- 


4. | idnęy, b. li. 
l. Thy vile race; . | 

Tough thou didff learn, had that in't, which good natures 
Could not abide to be with; therefore waſt thou 


Defervedly confin'd into this rock. 

uffer. e * 

g. To eh” lis in'd the God) his race derives 

Ithaca, hy wond'rous woes furvives | 
ns ſon: girt with circumſluous tides 3 

_ kill. calamitous conſtraint abides. Pope's Odyſſey, b. iv. 

It is uſed with the particle ih before a perion, and at 
— lace, . a 

yg dere Fat I give herto thee, than that I ſhould give 


her to another man: Abide with me. Gen. xxix. 19. 


For thy ſervant vowed a vow, while I abode at Geſhur m 


* fayins, If the Lord ſhall bring me again indeed to 
mlm, then I Wil ſerve the Lord. 2 Sam. xv. 8. 
11 is uſed with by before a thing; as, to abide by his teſ- 
Wm ny: to abide by his own (Kill; that is, fo rely upon 
N 22 abide by an opinion; to manta 11; to abide by a. 

| 1 alſo, to defend or ſupport him. But theſe torms are 

3 | | 
ing low. . e 

Of de parteiple abid, I have found only the example in 

pn pa [from abide. ] The perſon that abides or 
Adele in a place; perhaps that lives or endures. A word 


P . ſl 5 f 5 
ok mY j / [from abide.) Continuance. 


We are trangers before thee and ſojourners, as were all | 
| aays on the earth are as a thadow, and 


cur fatbers: O 


there is none abiding. 1 Ghron. xxix. 15. 


The air in that region is ſo violently removed, and car- | 


ed about with ſuch Iwiftnels, as nothin in that place can 
5 or have abiding.  Rawleigh's Hiftory of the World. 


BEC T. adj. { abjectus, Lat. thrown away as of no value.] | itſe | 
ABJECT. adj. el, e | it it be ſuifered to ſtarve, by want of ablaqueation, and 


| rthlets, ſpoken of pertons. 
7. Mean, or worthlcls, pff rebellion- 
Came like itſelf in baſe and chief routs, 
Led on by bloody youth goaded with rage, 


And countenanc'd by boys and beggary. Shak. Hen. IV. 


Honeſt men, who tell their ſovereigns what they expect 
from them, and what obedience they ſhall be always ready 
to pay them, are not upon an equal foot with ſuch bate 
and ae flatterers; and are therefore always in danger ot 
2. Contemptible, or of no value; uſed of things. 

I was at firſt, as other beaſts that graze 
The troden herb, of abject thoughts and low. 
« . 11 


being the laſt in the royal tavour. Addiſon's Whig Examiner. | 


lton's Paradiſe Loft, h. ix. J. 571. | 


3. Without hope or regard; uted of condition. 
The rarer thy example ſtands 
By how much from the top of wond'rous glory, 
Strongeſt of mortal men, 6 8 
To loweſt pitch of abje& fortune thou art fall'n. 


Milton Samson Aroniftes. Ml t | 
ham; for the prince himlelt is ſuch another: the weight of an 


We fre man and woman in the highett innocence and. 


perfection, and in the moit abjez7 itate o guilt and infirmity. | 


| 5 Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 273. 
4. D:ſtivite, mean and deſpicable; uſed of actions. 
To what baſe ends, and by what abject ways, 
Are mortals urg'd thro? ſacred luſt of praiſe ? 
_ Therapine is ſo abje# and profane, 
They not from trifles, nor from gods refrain. 
| Es Dryden Juvenal, Sat. 8. 
A'sjzct. z. ſ. A man without hope; a man whole miſe- 
ries are rretrievable. 


But in mine py. they rejoĩced, and gathered them- 
th 


elves together: yea, the abje&s gathered themſelves to- 
* gether againſt me, and I knew it not; they did tear me, and 
ceaſed not. 3 Pſalm xxxv. 15. 
To ABJE'CT, v. a. {abjicio, Lat.] To throw away. A 


word rarely uſed. | $7 
ABJE'CTEDNESS. u. .. {from abje#.] The ſtate of an abject. 
He would love at no leſs rate than death; and, from the 


ſupereminent height of glory, ſtooped and abated himſelf 


to the ſufferance of the extremeſt of indignities, and ſunk 
himielf to the bottom of abjeZedneſs, to exalt our condition 
to the contrary extreme. _ Boyle's Works. 
A8)z'CT10N. 2. f. [from abje.] Meanneſs of mind; want 
of ſpirit; ſervility; baſenets. 5 | | 


| hat this ſhould be termed baſeneſs, abjection of mind, 
or fervility, is it credible ? ooker, b. v. § 47. 


Now the jutt medium of this caſe lies betwixt the pride 


and the abjefion, che two extremes. L' Eftrange. 
A'BJECTLY. adv. [from abje#.] In an abject manner, 
meanly, baſely, ſervilely, contemptibly. © — * 8 
BJECTNESS. u. f. [from a 
- ktion; ſervility, meanneſs. 


. Servility and abje&neſs of humour is implicitly involved | 
m the charge of lying; the condeſcending to that 1 a. 


mark of a dilingenuous ſpirit. Govern. of the Tongue, 


By humility I mean not the abje&neſs of a baſe ind: but 


A prudent care not to over- value ourſelves upon any account. | 
— _  Grew's Cofmologia Sacra, b. ii. c. 7. 


ABruTyY. v. , [habilets Fr. 


1. The power to do any thing, whether depending upon Kill, 


erriches, or ſtrength, or any other quality. 
Of in ing thou haſt got the reputation, ed 
_ Good Thyrits, mine I yield to thy abzlityz 
7 heart doth ſeek another eſtimation. Sidney, b. i. 
lt aught in my ability may ſerve | 
To heighten what thou ſuffer'ſt, and appeaſe _ 8 ae 
Thy mind with what amends is in my pow'r.. | 
Ther Milton's Samſon Agoniſtes, l. 744. 
ey gave after their ability unto the trealure of the 
__ „ 2 
roars ef 3 do it as of the ability which 
eth: that God in 1 1 | 
RD ny ings my be glorified through 
2, Capacity, 


Children in whom there was no blemiſh, but 6 
d.and tkiltul in all wiſdom, and cunning in knowledge, 
underitanding ſcience, and ſuch as h. 

n the king's palace. | 


ability in them 
Bow, 3 
nen it has the plural number, abiltties, it frequently 
ru ne 2 powers or the mind, and ſometimes 
under mg given by nature, as diſtinguiſh- 
om e qualifications Ea my * 
er We find our abilities too weak for the perform- 
* * aſſures us of the aſſiſtance of his holy ſpirit. hog. Serm. 


wats. er it may be thought neceſſary, that in certain 


of country, like what we call pariſhes, there ſhould 
Nene many Anion of abilities to read and write? 
Anne... Sts Arguments againſt aboliſhing Chriſtianity. 
8 adj. (of ab, um, 2d 25 atus, Lat. 
3 8 . implying him that inherits from a man, who, 
7, 5 4 © had the power to make a will, yet did not make it. 
1. GATE. v. a. [abjugo, Lat.] To unycke, to un- 
To r ROE. Di 


JURE * 7 a * K 0 
i. To caſt off upon o [abjuro, Lat.] | 
: : pon oath, to {+ x 
Either to die the Cas eto 2 1 ſomething. 


2. To retract, or recant, or abnegate; 
ABJURA'TION. 2. /. [from aj ure. ] 


Sbaleſp. Tempeſt.” 


To ABLA'CTATE. v. a. [ ablafo, Lat.] To wean from 


ABLACTA'TION. #./. One of the methods of grafting; | 


and water operate upon them. 


> boughs of that precious tree itſelf, will fall into danger of 


| A'BLE. 


. 


Pope's Hay on Criticiſm. | 


AkLE-BODIED. adj. Strong of body. 
half a doren 4 
To ABLEGATE. v. a. [ablego, Lat.] To fend abroad 


] The ſame with ab- | 


8. 


li Perhaps properly by him who has hired it from another. 


| ABLOCA'TION. 7. /. 


1 Pet. 1v. 11. 


No man, therefore, that hath not abjured his reafon, And 
ſworn allegiance to a preconceived fantaſtical h eſis, can 
undertake the defence of ſuch a ſuppoſition. Hale Orig. Man. 

a poſition upon oath. 
| The act ot abjuring. | 
'T he vath taken for that end. Ny | 
Until Henry VIII. his time, if a man, having committed 
felony, could go into a church or church-yard, before he 
were apprehended, he might not be taken from thence to the 
uſual tral of law, but confeſſing his fault to the juſtices, or 
to the coroner, gave his oath to forſake the realm for ever, | 
which was called abjuration. | 
There are ſome abjurations ſtill in force among us here 
in England; as, by the ſtatute of the 23th of king Charles 
IT. all perſons that are admitted into any office, civil or 
military, muſt take the teſt; which is an abjuration of ſome 
doctrines of the church of Rome. $2.35" 
There is likewiſe another oath of abjuration, which lay- 
men and aa, eee are both obliged to take; and that 1s, 
to abjure the Pretender. Ayliffe's ele Juris Canonici. 


the breaſt. 


and, according to the ſignification of the word, as it were 
a weaning of a cyon by degrees from its mother ſtock, not 
cutting it off wholly from the ſtock, till it is firmly united 
to that on which it is crafted. ; 58 

ABLAQUEA'TION, [abla ueatio, Lat.] The act or practice 
of opening the ground about the roots of trees, to let the air | 


Trench the ground, and make it ready for the ſpring: pre- 
pare alto foil, and uſe it where you have occaſion: Dig 


orders. Uncover as yet roots of trees, where ablaqueation | - 


is requiſite, _ Ewvelyn's Kalendar. 
The tenure in chief ought to he kept alive and nouriſhed; 
the which, as it is the very root that doth maintain this ſilver 
item, that by many rich and fruitful branches fpreadeth 
itlelt into the chancery, exchequer, and court of wards : fo | 


other good huſbandry, not only this yearly truit will much 
decreate from time to time, but alſo the whole body and 


decay and dying. Bacon Office of Alienations. 
ABL TION. 2. J. [ ablatio, Lat.] The act of taking away. 
A'BLATIVE. 2. a. [ablativus, Lat.] 4 
1. That which takes away. 3 CES | 
2. The fixth cafe of the Latin nouns; the caſe which, among 
other ſignifications, includes the perton trom whom tome- | 
thing is taken away. A term of grammar. % 
adj. [habile, Fr. habzlis, La. Skilful, ready. 
1. Having ſtrong faculties, or great ſtrength or knowledge, 
riches, or any other power of mind, body, or fortune. 


that were to be found; without which his affairs could not 
have proſpered as they did. Bacon Henry VII. 
Such other gambol faculties he hath, that ſhew a weak 
mind and an able body, for the which the prince admits 
hair will turn the ſcales. ee „ FOO IV. P. ii. 
Having power ſufficient; enable. 5 
All mankind acknowledge themſelves able and ſufficient to 


of the Lord thy God, which he hath given thee. Deut. xvi. 


rath is cruel, and anger is outrageous z- but who is able 
to ſtand before envy ? „„ ., + 8 


able for the utterance of articulate ſounds, as the ſpeaking 
of certain words. 
word commonly uſed, See ENABLE. _ 

e Plate ſin with gold, 5 

And the ſtrong lance of juſtice burtlelt breaks: 
Arm it with rags, a pigmy's ſtraw doth pierce it. 

None does oftend, none, I ſay none; Fl able em; 
Take that of me, my friend, who have the pow'r _ 

To ſeal th' accuſer's lips. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

It lies in the power of every fine woman, to ſecure at leaſt 

5 -hodied men to his majeſty's ſervice. 
a Addiſon. Freebolder, Ne 4. 


upon ſome employment; allo to ſend a perſon out of the 


way that one is weary of. | Dia. 
 ABLEGA'TION. 2. f. em üer, A ſending abroad, or | 
out of the way. NEE | TY 7 


A'BLENESS. 2. /. [from able.] Ability of body, vigour, force. 
That nation doth ſo excel, both for comelinets and able- 
neſs, that from neighbour countries they ordinarily come, 
ſome to ſtrive, ſome to learn, ſome to behold. Sidney, b. ii. 


A'BLEPSY. 7. /. [aBrebia, Gr.] Want of fight, natural 8 


blindnefs ; allo unadviſedneſs. NINO | tet. 
ABLIGURTTION. 7. . [ abliguritio, Lat.] A prodigal ſpend- 
ing on meat and drink. _ - 3 . 
To A'BLIGATE. v. a. [abligo, Lat.] To bind or tye up 
from. : 5 F 
To A'BLOCATE. v. a. [abloco, Lat.] To let out to hire. 


Calvins Lexicon Juridicum. 
from ablocate. ] A letting out to hire. 
To ABLU'DE, v. A. [abludo, Lat.] To be unlike. Dig. 
A'BLUENT. adj. [ abluens, Lat. from abluo, towaſhaway.] 
1. That which waſhes clean. _ | 5 
2. That which has the power of cleanſing. _ Dig. 
ABLU'TION. 7. /. 3 {i N 
1. The act of cleanſing, or waſking clean. o 

There is a natural analogy between the ablution of the 
body and the e ere 0 
holy bread an 
tion of the body and blood of Chriſt. Taylor's Worth. Com. 
Waſh'd by the briny wave, the pious train Wo 


and waſh away any acrimonious particles. 
3- The cup given, without conſecration, to the laity in the 
piſh churches. — ee 

To ABNE GATE. v. a. [from abnego, Lat.] To deny. 
ABNEGA'TION. 7. f: [abnegatio, Lat. denial, from abnego, 

to deny.] Denial, renunciation. 1 
The abnegation or renouncing of all his own holds and 
intereſts, and truſts of all that man is moſt apt to depend 
upon, that he may the more expeditely follow Chriſt. 

| | Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. 
ABNODA'TION. 2. ſ. [abnodatio, Lat.] The act of 557 
away knots from trees; a term of gardening. Die. 
ABNO'RMOUS. adj. [ abnormis, Lat. out of rule.] Irregular, 
miſhapen. | e Diet. 
 ABO'ARD. adv. [a ſea- term, but adopted into common lan- 
guage; derived immediately from the French à bord, as, 
aller a bord, envoyer à bord. Bord is itſelf a word of very 
doubtful original, and perhaps, in its different acceptations, 
daeducible from different roots. Bond, in the ancient Saxon, 


3. To make abode to dwell, to reſide; to inhabit, | 


My lord hiſho 
li He was not afraid of an able man, as Lewis the Eleventh | 
was. But, contrariwiſe, he was ſerved by the able men | 


| 2. To put an end to; to deſtroy. 
do many things, which actually they never do. South's Serm. “ 
Every man thall give as he is able, according to the bleſſing 


Before a verb, with the particle 79, it ſignifies Sen . 
! 


ing the power; before a noun, with for, it means qualified. | 


© There have been ſome inventions alſo, which have been | 


40 Wilkins's Mathematical Magic. | 
To A'BLE. v. a. To make able; to enable, which is the | 


1. Hateful, deteſtable. 
the ſoul; between eating the | 
drinking the ſacred chalice, and a participa- 


Are cleans'd, and caſt th' ablutions in the main. Pope's Il. | 
2. The rinſing of chymical preparations in water, to diſſolve 


A530 

Which, when far off, Cymocles heard and f 
He loudly call'd to ſuch as were aboard, t.. 
The little bark nnto the ſhore to draw, 


fo s | 


And him to ferry over that deep ford. Fairy Queen, b. it. 
I made this anſwer, that he might land them, it it pleaſed 
him, or otherwiſe keep them aboard. Sir #: Raw. En. 
When morning roſe, I.ſent my mates to bring 
Supplies of water from a neighb ring ſpring; 
Whulit I the motions of the winds explor'd; 
Then ſummon'd in my crew, and went. . 
| | | Addiſon's Ovid's Metamorphaſes, b. iii. 
ABo'D8E. . ſ. {from nbide.} ] 2s 059 
1. Habitation; dwelling; place of reſidence. | | 
But I know thy abede and thy going out, and thy coming 
in, and thy rage againſt me. 2 Kings, xix. 276 | 
| Others may uſe the ocean as their road. | 
Only the Engliſh make it their abode; 
Whole ready ſails with every wind can fl, 
And make acov'nant with th inconttantiky: Waller. 
2. Stay, continuance in a place. : . 
Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode; 
Not I, but my attairs, E made you wait. 

MN Shakeſpeare's Merchant f Venice. 
Making a ſhort abode in Sicily the ſecond time, landing in 
Italy, and making the war, may be reaſonably judged the 

- bulineſs but of ten months. Dryden's Dedication to Mueid. 
The woodcocks early viſit and abode — + 8 
Of long continuance in our temp'rate clinez; 
Foretel a liberal harveſt, ». Phillips, 
Deep in a cave the Sibyl mak-s abode; N 
Thence full of fate returns, and of the God. Dryd. An, 
To ABO DE. v. 4. [See Bope.} To foretoken or foreſhow z 
to be a prognoſtick, to be ominous. It is taken, with its de- 
rivatives, in the ſenſe either of good or illlI. 
, ID Every Wan 
After the hideous ſtorm that follow d, wass 
A thing inſpir'd; and, not conſulting, broke 
Into a general prephecy, that this tempeſt, 
Dathing the garment of this peace, aboded 3 
The ſudden breach of it» Shakeſpeare's Henty VIII. 
ARO'DEMENT. . /. [from to @bode.] A ſecret anticipaion 
of ſomething futurez an imprefſion upon the mind of {one = 
event to come; prognoſtication; omen. 
2 | : I like not this. 
For many men that ſtumble at the threſhold, 
Are well foretold that danger lurks within. 
_ — 'Tuſh! man, abodements mutt not now affright us. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. ili. 
„being ſomewhat troubled, took the free- 
dom to atk him, Whether he had never any tecret abedement 
in his mind? No, replied the duke; but I tlunk tome ad- 
venture may kill me as well as another man; Motion. 
To ABOLISH, v. a. from aboleo, Lat. to blot out. 
i. Jo annul. Wo 2675 os 
For us to aboliſh what he hath eſtabliſhed, were preſump- 
tion molt intolerable. | Hooker, b. iii. & 10. 
On the parliament's part it was propoſed, that all the bi- 
ſhops, deans, and chapters, might be immediately taken 
away, and aboliſhed, - Clarendon, b. vii. 


The long continued wars, between the Engliſh and the 
Scots, had then raiſed invincible jealouſies and hate, which 
long continued peace hath fince aboliſbed. Sir J. Hayward. 
That thall Perocles well requite, I wot, OE: 
And, with thy blood, aboliſb to reproachtul blot, 
5 . Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 4. ſtanxa 4. 
e More deſtroy'd than they | 
Me ſhould be quite a/ d, and expire. Milt. Par. Loft, 

Or wilt thou thyſelf Ys Og 
Aboliſb thy creation, and unmake 3 

For him, what for thy glory thou haſt made? Idem, b. iii. 

Fermented ſpirits contract, harden, and conſolidate many 


| fibres together, aboliſhing many canals; eſpecially where tlie 
| tibresarethe tendereſt, as in the brain. Arbuth. on Aliments. _ 


h Nor could Vulcanian flame 7 
The ſtench aboliſb, or the favour tame. Dryden's Virgil, 4 
ABO'LISHABLE. adj. [from aboliſb.] That which may be 
aboliſhed, _ | Sag 
ABO'LISHER. 7. f. [from aboliſb.] He that aboliſhes. 
ABO'LISHMENT. 7. /. [from aboliſb.] The att of aboliſhing. - 
The plain and direct way againſt us herein, had been only 

to prove, that all ſuch ceremonies, as they require to be abo- 
liſhed, are retained by us with the hurt of the church, or with 
_ lets benefit than the ab9li/hment of them would bring. Hook. 
He ſhould therefore think the aboliſbment of that order 
among us, would prove a mighty {ſcandal and corruption 


Sa oſt on the Sentiments of a Church of England Man, 
ABOLITION. . J. [from aboliſb.] The act of aboliſhing. 
This is now more frequently uſed than abolihment. .. = 
From the total abolition of the popular power, may be 
dated the ruin of Rome: for had the reducing hereof to its 
ancient condition, propoſed by Agrippa, been accepted 
inſtead of Mzcenas's model, that ſtate might have continued 
unto this day. Grew's Coſmologta” Sacra, b. ij. c. 4. 
An apoplexy is a ſudden abolition of all the ſenſes, ex- 
ternal and internal, andof all voluntary motion, by the ttop- _ 
page of the flux and reflux of the animal ſpirits through the 
- nerves deſtined for thoſe motions. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
ABO'MINABLENESS. 7. /. [from abominabla] The qua- 
lity of being abominable; hatefulneſs, odiouſneſs. 
ill we have proved, in its proper place, the eternal and 
_ eſſential difference between virtue ind vice, we muſt forbear 
to urge atheiſts with the corruption and abominableneſs of 
their principles. * 4,2... Bentley's Sermuni, 
ABRO'MINABLE. adj. [abominabilis, Lat.] 8 8 


e Return'd - 

- Succeſsful beyond hope, to lead thee forth 
Triumphant out of this infernal pit e a 
Abominable, ac:urs'd, the houſe of woe. Par. Loft, b. x. 
It is not to be queſtioned, but the queen and miniſtrymight 

ealily redreſs this abominable grievance, by enlarging the 
number of juſtices of the peace, by apr py to chooſe 
men of virtuous principles. Swift's Proj. for Ad. of Relig. 
2. Unclean. ; | | 
Tue ſoul that ſhall touch any unclean thing, as the un- 


unclean thing, and eat of the fleſh of the ſaerifice of peace - 
offerings, which pertain unto the Lord, even that foul ſhail 
be cut off from his prop. | Lewiticus, vii. 21. 
3. In low and ludicrous language, it is a word of looſe and 
indeterminate cenſure. e | 
They ſay you are a melancholy fellow.—I am fo; I do 
love it better than layughing.—Thols that are in extremity 
of either, are abominable fellows, and betray themſelves to 
every modern cenſure, worſe than drunkards. 
Shakeſpeare's As you like it, 
| ABO'MINABLY. adv. {from abominable.) A. word of low 
or familiar language, ſignifying exceſſively, extremely, 
exceedingly; in the ill ſenſe, | | 
Since I have been your wife, I have obſerved great abuſes 
anddiſorders in your family; your ſervants are mutinousg 


ener the ſociety of man. Shak, Mid. Night's Dream. 


ſignified a houſe; in which ſenſe, to go aboard, is to take up 
relidence in a ſhip. - | . | 


«, 


5 


and quarrelſome, and cheat ou moſt abominably. 
| Kite 93 by drbuthnot's Hiſtory of John * 
| | : 


to our faith, and manifeſtly dangerous to our monarthy, _ 


cleanneſs of man, or any unclean beaſt, or any-abomimable 


— 
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65 The object of hatred. 


ABORILOIVEs. 1. e earlic 
country; thoſe of whom no original is to be traced; as, 


 ABO'RTION. #. f. [abortio, Lat.] 
1. The act of bringing forth untimely. 
2. The produce of an untimely birth. _ 53 
His wife miſcarried; but as the abortion proved only a fe- 
male foetus, he comforted himſelf, that, had it arrived to 
perfection, it would not have anſwered his account. 
Rebates: > Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. | 


Diſſolv'd on earth, fleet hither. 
3 e that which fails for want of time. 


35 I 
"#* » 
— — 
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To ABONHNATE. v. a. [abominor, Lat.] To abhor, 


deteſt, hate utterly. ; 
+ We are nat guilty of your injuries, 
No way conſent to them; but abhor, | 
Abominate, and loath this cruelty. Southern's Oroonoko.. 
He profeſſed both to abominate and deſpite all . 
retinement, and intrigue, either in a prince or miniſter. He 
could not tell what I meant by ſecrets of ſtate, where an enemy, 
or ſome rival nation, were not in the cafe, Swift's Gul, Tra. 
ABOMINA'TION. 2. / ; 
1. Hatred, dete- ation; as, fo bave in abomination. 


To aſſiſt king Charles by Engliſh or Dutch forces, would 


render him odious to his new ſubjects, who have nothing in 
ſo great abomination, as thoſe whom they hold for heretics. 


That ye ſhall ſay, thy ſervant's trade hath been about cat- 
tle, from our youth even until now, both we and alſo our 
fathers ; that ye may dwell in the land of Goſhen for every 
ſhepherd is an abomination to the Egyptians, Gen. xlvi. 34. 


3. Pollution, defilement. . 
And there ſhall in no wiſe enter into it any thing that de- 
filech, neither whatſoever worketh abomination, or mak- 


eth a lie. 5 Rew. xxi. 27. 
Each heart in Rome does love and pity you; | 
Only tl adulterous Antony, moſt lage 


In his abominations, turns you off, 
And gfves his potent regiment to a trull, 


That noſes it againſt us. Shaxeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
4. The cauſe of pollution. | 8 I 
And the high places that were before Jeruſalem, which 
were on the right hand of the mount of corruption, which | 
Solomon the king of Itrael had builded for Aſhtoreth the abe- 
minution of the Zidonians, and tor Chemoſh the abomination 
of the Moabites, and for Milcom the abomination of the 


children of Ammon, did the king defile. 2 Kings, xxii. 13. 
ſ. Lat. The earlieſt inhabitants of a 


the Welſh in Britain. | 


To ABORT. v. n. [ aborto, Lat.] To bring forth before 


Dit. 


the time; to miſcarry. 


Behold my arm thus blaſted, Ty and wither'd, 
Shrunk like a foul abortion, and decay'd, EH 
Like ſome untimely product of the ſeaſons, 
Robb' d of its properties of ſtrength and office. 0 
„„ | 5 Keane Jane Shore. 
hat which is born before the due time. 


Soce ABORTIVE, adi. : 

do common wind, no cuſtomed event, 

ut they will pluck away its nat'ral cauſes, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigns, 
Abortiwet, and preſages, tongues of heav'n _ 


Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. Shak. X. Pobn. | 


___ » "Take the fine ſkin of an a@bortzve, and, with ſtarch thin 
laid on, prepare your ground or tablet. Peacham on Draw. 
Tapis is certain, that many are, by this means, preſerved, 


and do ſignal ſervice to their resse who, without ſuch a | 
_ provition, might have perithed as abortives, or have come 

to an untimely end, and perhaps have brought, upon their | 
guilty parents, the like deſtruction. Addi/. Guard. Ne 106. 


' - ABO'RTIVE.. adj, [abortevis, Lat.] 
1. That which is brought forth before the due time of birth. 


If ever he have child, abortive be it, BE 
Prodigious, and untimely brought to lighlt. 
„ HFhaleſpeares Richard III. 

Allth* unaccompliſt'd works of nature's hand, 

Abortive, monſtrous, or unkindly mix'd, = 


+ 


his is the true cauſe, why ſo many politic conceptions, 


ſo claborately formed and wrought, and grown at length | 
ripe for delivery, do yet, in the iſſue, mitcarry and prove | 


_ abortive. „% 
; JJ ¼Bm! - CE 
He ſcheriſhes, nor will his fruit expert 
'Th' autumnal ſeaſon, but in ſummer's pride 
When other orchards ſmile, abortive fail. 
How often haſt thou waited at my cu: 
Fed from my trencher, knee}'d down at the board, 
When I have feaſted with queen Margaret? 5 
Remember it, and let it make thee creſt-faln 


Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. Shak. Hen. VI. P. ii. | 
. That which brings forth nothing, . 


Theſe paſs'd, if any paſs, the void profound 

Of uneſſential night receives him next, 
Wide-gaping! and with utter loſs of being 
Threatens him, plung'd in that abortive gulf, 


i. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. J. 451. 
 ARO'RTIVELY. ad. [from abortive.] Born without the 


due time; immaturely, untunel y 85 
Ano RK TIvEN ESS. 1. J. [from abortive.] The ſtate of 
Abo tion. q : 


 ABORTMENT. u. . {from elf, The thing brought forth 


out of time; an untimely birth. 


I hall not then doubt the happ iſſue of my undertak- 


ings in this dengn, whereby concealed treaſures, which now 


ſcan utterly loſt to mankind, ſhall be confined to fo univer- | 


{al a picty, and brought into uſe by the induſtry of con- 
verted penitents, whoſe wretched carcaſes the impartial laws 
have, or ſhall, dedicate, as untimely feaſts, to the worms of 
the earth, in whcſe womb thoſe deſerted mineral riches mutt 
ever lie buried as loſt abortments, unleſs thoſe be made the 


Jive midwives to deliver them. Bacon's 4 Remains. 


ABOVE. prep. {froma, and bupan, Saxon; 
1. Higber in place. 8 5 a 
So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 
The bubbling waters from the bottom riſe ; 
Abowe the brims they force their firy wa 
Black vapours climbalott, andclou 
2, More in quantity or number. 


oven, Dutch. }] 


tromtwenty years old and above, ſhall give an offering unto 
the Lord. | 5 Exodus, xxx. 14. 
. Higher in rank er or excellence. 
5 T ne Lordis A coir ib all nations, and his glory above 
the heavens. 555 Pſalm cxiii. 4. 
. The public power of all ſocieties is above every ſoul con- 
tained in the ſame ſocieties. | ooker, b. i. 
There is no riches above a ſound body, and no joy above 
the joy of the heart. 
* 5 To her 
Thou didſt reign thy manheod, and the place 
Wherein God tet thee above her, made of thee, 
And for thee : whoſe perfection far excell'd 


| Her's, in all real Genity- Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
i 


b ſees her ſhine above the reſt 
And foods with dg joy hex lent boaſt, Dryd. Re 

. Superiour to; unattainable by. : | 
, 1175 an old and — that things e above 
our reaſon, without being contrary to it. this kind ate 


 Swift's Miſcellames. 


Par. Loft, b. ii. 1.456. 


Every one that paſſeth among them, that are numbered | 


Eccleſiafticus, xxx. 16. 


1 


South's Sermons. | 


— 


q 
DV 


the powery the nature, and the univerſal preſence of God, 
with innumerable other points. 1 8 &wift. 
5. Beyond; more than. 

We were preſſed out of meaſure, above ſtrength; inſo- 
much that we deſpaired even of lite. 2 Cor. i. 8. 
In this, of having ws unconfuſed, and being able, 
nicely to diſtinguiſh one ng trom another, where there is 
but the leaſt difference, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, the ex- 
actneſs of judgment and clearneſs of reaſon, whiclfis to be 
obſerved in one wan above another. | Locke. 
The inhabitants of Tirol have many particular privileges 


above thole of the other hereditary countries of the empe- | 


rour. Addiſon on Italy. 


6. Too proud for; too high for. A phraſe chiefly uſed in 


tamiliar expreſlion. 


boured in arts and occupations, and were above nothing that 
tended to promote the conveniences of lite. Pope's Od. notes. 
ABO'VE. adv. ET 
1. Over-head. | | 
To men ſtanding below, men ſtanding aloft ſeem much 
leſſened; to thote above, men ſtanding below ſeem not ſo 
much leſſened. Bacon. 
When he eltabliſhed the clouds above; when he ſtrength- 
ened th&{quntains of the deep; when he gave to the ſea his 
decree, that the waters ſhould not pals his commandment ; 
when he appointed the foundations of the earth: then I was 


2. In the regions of heaven. 5 RR 
Your praiſe the birds ſhall chant in every grove,  _ 


3. Before. [See ABOVE-CITED 
I faid above, that theſe two machines of the balance, and 


the dira, were only ornamental, and that the ſucceſs of the 
| _ duct had been the lame without them. Dryd. Ded. to ther. 


FROM ABOVE. 
1. From an higher place, 3 | 
The Trojans from above their foes beheld; _ 
And with arm' | 
2. From aps N ; . | 
__ Every good gift, and every perfect giſt is from above, and 
„ Sink the Father Þ 1 i 
variableneſs, neither ſhadow of turning. 
ABOVE ALL. In the firſt place; chiefly. 


TJames, i. 17. 


I had allo ſtudied Virgil's deſign, his diſpoſition of it, his | 
manners, his judicious management of the figures, the ſo- 


ber retrenchments of his ſenſe, which always leaves fome- 
what to gratity our imagination, on which it may enlarge 
at pleaſure; but abowe all, the elegance of his expreſſion, 
and the harmony of his numbers, Dryd. Ded. to the An. 


ABOVE-BOARD. In open ſight; without artifice or trick. A 


figurative expreſſion, borrowed from gameſters, who, when 


they put their hands under the table, are changing their“ 


cards. It is uſed * in familiar language. 
It is the part alſo of an honeſt man to deal abowe-board, 


mT | and without tricks. L' Efirange. | 


Though there have not been wanting ſuch heretofore, as 
have practiſed theſe unworthy arts (tor as much as there 
have been villains in all a and all ages) yet now-a-days 
they are owned abowe-board. _- South's Sermons. 
ABOVE-CITED. Cited before. A figurative expreſſion, taken 
from the ancient manner of writing books on ſcrolls; as 


whatever is cited or mentioned before in the ſame page, 


mult be above. 


Nor would I mention this particular, did it not appear | 


from the authority abowve-cited, that this was. a fact con- 
feſſed by heathens themſelves. Addif. on the Cbriſt. Relig. 


* 


is alive; not in the grave. 


ABO VE- GROUND. An expreſſion uſed to ſignify, that a man 


| ABOVE-MENTIONED, See ABO VE-CI TED. 5 
I do not remember, that Homer any-Where falls into the 
faults above-mentioned, which were indeed the falle refine- 


ments of latter ages. Acdlliſon. 1 279. 
To ABO UND. v. 2. [abundo, Lat. abonder, French. ] 


in, and ſometimes the particle ævitb. 


1. To have in great plenty; uſed ſometimes with the particle 


The king-becoming graces, 
I have no reliſh of them, but abound 
In the diviſion of each teveral crime, | 
_ Atting it many ways. 


Corn, wine, and oil, are wanting to this ground, 


I - Inwhich our countries fruitfully abound. Dryd. Ind. 1 8 | 
Phillips. | that 

| | - maketh haſte to be rich, ſhall not be innocent. Prov. xxviii. 

Now that languages are made, and abound with words, 


A faithful man ſhall abound with bleſſings: but he 


ſtanding for ſuch combinations, an uſual way of getting 
theſe complex ideas, is by the explication oe thoſe terms 

that ſtand = them. | 8 5 Loc te. 
2. To be in great plenty. 


wax cold. b $ Mattbeao, xxiv. 12. 
Words are like leaves, and where they moſt abound, 
Nluch fruit of ſenſe beneath is rarely found. | 


3 : Does Efſayon Criticiſm. 
ABOUT. prep. [ahuran, or besen A which Res | 


ſignify encircling on the outtide.] 
1 3 ſurrounding, encircling. 8 
Let not mercy and truth fortake thee. Bind them about 
thy neck; write them upon the table ot thy heart. Prov. iii. 
8 At this the loudl. “ ſhrieks, 
Tiis he, tis he, ſhe cries, and tears her cheeks, | 

Her hair, her veſt; and, ſtooping to the ſands, _ 

About his neck the caſt her trembling hands. 
2. Near to, „ | 

Speak unto the congregation, ſaying, Get you up from 


about the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. Exod. 


Thou doſt nothing, Sergius, 
Thou canſt endeavour nothing, nay, not think; 
But I both ſee and hear it; and am with ther, 


By and before, about and in thee, too. B. Johnſ. Catiline. | 


3. Concerning, with regard to, relating to. | 
When Conſtantine had finiſhed an houſe for the ſervice 
of God at Jeruſalem, the dedication he judged a matter 


not unworthy; about the ſolemn performance whereot, the | 
greateit part of the biſhops in chriltendom ſhould meet to- 


gether. Hooker, b. v. G 12. 


them indifferently ſignity either a fpeculative 
knowledge of things, or a practical (kill * — ac- 
cording to the exigency of the matter or thing ſpoken of. 
c Tullotjon's Sermon i. 
Theft is always a ſin, although the particular ſpecies ot 
it, and the denomination of particular acts, doth tuppole 


poſitive laws about dominion and property 


Stillingfleet's Defence of Dijcourjes on Romi/h Idelatry. 
They 90 always be 4 tairly and kindly an- 


{wered, when they alk after any thing they- would Know, 


and deſire to be informed abent. Curioſity ſhould be as 
y cheriſhed in children, n. 

Locte on Education, 5 108. 

It hath been practiſed as a method. of making men's 
court, when they are aſked abαν the-rate of lands, the abi- 


lives of wnants, the Rate of wade and masmactute, to an- 


Sg and princes, in the earlier ages of the world, la- | 


by him, as one brought up with him: and I was daily his 
delight, rejoicing always before him. _ Proverbs, viii. 28. 


And winds ſhall waft it to the pow re aboche. Pope's Paſt. | 


legions alltherampires fill d. Dryd. En. 


er of lights, with whom is no 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


And becaule iniquity ſhall abound, the love of many ſhall 


Dryd.Fab. | 


The painter is not to take ſo much pains abext the dra- } 
pery as about the face, where the principal reſemblance lies. | 
Dryaer's oh. ies to Du reſney. 
Ibey * frequently uſed as words equivalent, and 
do both o a 


| ſwer, that, in their reighbeurhood, all things are in 2 fou 
riſhing condition; Sah art *eW of Ireland 
4. Engaged in, employed upon. 8 
Our bleſſed Lord was pleaſed to command the repr 
tion of his death and ſacrifice on the croſs, ſhould be made 
by breaking of bread and effuſion of wine; to ignity to 
the nature and ſacredneſs of the liturgy we are eboat. ve 
2 | Taylor's Worthy Gommuzzc an 
Labour, for labour's ſake, is againſt nature; 'The w_ 
derſtanding, as well as all the other faculties, chooſes tua? 
the ſhorteſt way to its end, wouldprelently obtain the — 
ledge it is about, and then ſet upon ſome new enquiry, Buy 
this, whether Jazineſs or halte, often miſleuds it. Locks 
They ought, however, to be provided with ſecretaritz. 
and aſſiſted by our foreign miniſters, to tell their ltory for 
them in plain Engliſh, and to let us know, in our mother. 
tongue, what it is our brave countrymen are abt. 


| daliſon. Speciator, Ne 
5. Appendant to the perſon; as, 8 Sr. N* 50g 
| If you have this about you, 
As I will give you when we go, you may _ 
Boldly aftautt the necromancer's ball. * Milton's Comys 
It is not ſtrange to me, that perſons of the fairer be 
ſhould like, in all things about them, that handfomenelt 
for which they find themielves moſt liked. Boyle oz Colour; 
6. Relating to the perſon, as a ſervant. 1 
Liking very well the young gentleman, ſich I took hin 
to be, admitted this Deiphantus abaut me, who well ſheweg 
there is no ſervice like his that ſerves becauſe he loves. f. 
Good maſter, corporal, captain, for my old dame's {ks 
ſtand my friend: ſhe hath no body de any thing a6. 
her when I am gone, and the 1s = and * help herſcll. 

| | - --.. = Soakefpeare's Heury IV. p. i 

Ago ur. adv. "gp 328 — 
1. Circularly.:. - 3 . 

Ihe weyward ſiſters, hand in hand, 

Polters of the ſea and lun, 

Thus do go about, about, | - 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 585 

And thrice again to make up nire. Shakeſþ. Macheth, 
2. In circuit. | „ fn 

My honeſt lads, I'll tell you what I am about. —Twoyyd 
and more. No N now, Piſtol; indecd I am in the 
| waſte two yards about; but I am about no waite, I am about 
thrift. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windjir, 

A tun about was ev'ry pillar there, 88 

N lifh'd murrour ſhone not half fo clear, Dry, Fab. 
3. Nearly. 7 3 | = 

When the boats were come within about ſixty yards of 

the pillar, they found themſelves all bound, and could go 1 
farther; yet ſo as they might move to go about, but might 
not approach nearer. | Bacon New Atalartu. 
4. Here and there; every way.. 
U p roſe the gentle virgin from her place, 
And looked all about, it the might ſpv 
Her lovely knight to move his manly pace. 
4 Spenſer's Fairy Queen, b. 1. cant. ii. flans. 33. 
A wolf that was paſt labour, had the wit in his ald age, 
yet to make the beſt of a bad game; he borrows s habit, 
Aud fo about he goes, begging charity from door to doc, 
under the diſguiſe of a ibi. L' Eftraxe:, 
5. With to before a verb; as, about to fy; upon the point, 
within a {mall diſtance of. Bo | 
Theſe dying lovers, and their floating ſons, 
_ Suſpend the fight, and ſilence all our guns: 
Beauty and youth, about to perith, finds 1 

Such noble pity in brave Engliſh minds. Fall. 

6. The longeſt way, in oppoſition to the ſhort ſtraight way. 
Gold hath thele natures; greatneſs of weight; cloleneſs 

of parts; fixation; pliantneſs, or ſoftneſs ; inununity from 

rutt; colour, or tincture of yellow: Therefore the ſure way 

(though moſt about) to make gold, is to know the caules d 
the ſe / eral natures before rehearſed. Bac. Nat. Hill. Ne 133, 

| Spies of the Voiſcians „ 

Held me in chaſe, that I was forc'd to wheel 

Three or four miles about; elſe had I, Sir, | 
Half an hour fincebrough: my report. Sp. Coricln 
7. To bring about; to bring to the point or ſtate Aeſired; a, 

be bas brought about his purpoſes. 55 

Whether this will be brought aber, by breaking bis brad, 

I very much queſtion. | | +," Fpeltam, 
8. To come about; to come to ſome certain ſtate or point. 

Wherefore it came to paſs, when the time was come 
about, after Hannah had conceived, that ſhe bare z ln. 

>. | | 1 San. 1. 20. 

One evening it befel, that looking out, | 

The wind they long had with'd was come about; - 

Well pleas'd they vent to reſt ; and if the gale 

Till morn continu'a, both reſolv'd to fail. Ded. Fab. 

9. To go about a thing; to prepare to do it. 
Did not Moſes Lv you the law, and yet none of jo 

keepeth the law ? Why go ye about to kill me? John vil, 19- 

In common language, they fay, to come about a man, 
carcumwent him. RE | en wok 
Some of theſe phraſes ſeem to derive their original from 
the French @ bout; wenir à bout d'une choſe ; æ ni a bout 
| quelquun, 8 8 „ 

A. Bp. for Archbiſhop; which ſee. x | 
ABRACADA'BRA. A ſuperſtitious charm againſt agues. 
To ABRA DE. v. a. ¶ Lat. abrado.] To rub of; to wet 

away from the other parts; to waſte by degrees. | 

By this means there may he a continued ivpply of vu 

is ſucceſſively abraded from them by decurſion of water", 
Bs Hale's Origin of Manic. 

ABRAHAM'S Balm. The name of an herd. 
ARA SIN. [See ABRADE.] 5 
1. The act of abrading; a rubbing off. | 
2. {In medicine. ] The wearing away of the natural mocbs, 

which covers the membranes, particularly thule of the . 
mach and guts, by corrotive or ſharp medicines, or Ar 
mours. 8 | | ung. 

3. The matter warn off by the attrition of bodies. 
ABREAST. adv. [See BR EAST. ] Side by fide; in ſuch 38% 
tition that the breatts may bear againſt the ſame luce 

| My coun Suttulk, 

My ſoul ſhall thine keep company to heay'n: 
Tarry, fweet joul, for mine, then fly abe“ - _ * 
— = | * Shakeipeare 4 Her- . 

For honour travels in a ſtreight ſo narrow, Wo. 

Where one but goes &breaft. Shakeſp. Troil. Gd 6" 

The riders rode abreajt, and one his thield, 

His lance of cornel-wood another held; - 

The third his bow, and, glorious to behold! —_ 

The coltly quiver; all of hurniſa d gold. Dryden 5 2= 
ABRTCOT. See APRICOT. | | 
To ABRIDGE. v. a. [abreger, Fr. abbrewo, Lat.] FR 
1. To make ſhorter in words, keeping ſtill the 1am? fab 

All theſe ſayings being declar:d by Jafon of Cyrencn 1 
books, we will eilay. to ridge in one volume. π .. 

2. To contract, to diminiſh, te cut ſhort. 1 z, böller 

The determination of the will, upon enquiry, 15 20 

ing the direction of that guide; and he, that has 3 Poe 
Tor not to ac, according as ſuch determmayo! _ 

is free. Such determination akridg2+ not that power Vie, 

þberty- conſils. MELTS . 

3. To deprive ot; in which ſenſe it is followed by the f 

| cle/rom, or ©, preceding the thing raxen . TI 
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; t9 wet 


ly of wit 
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| Mankiud, 


A mucus, 
of the it9- 
85 or hu 
Q 
ſuch 3 50 
lune. 


* 7 
; Flex”, V. 


wa: * 
Vid C. 


Wen his Trinacrian ſhores the navy 


In ſhadow of ſuch greatnels? Shakeſp. Henry IV. p. ii. 


i ner. 
2. Out of the houſe. 
5 after it; atleaſt in the time I ſtaid; though ſhe ſeemed to he 


buome than for ever abroad, and diſcredited. Hooker, Pref. |. 

© Wholocver offers at verbal tranſlation, ſhall have the miſ- 

fortune of that young traveller, who lott his own language E: 
enh. 


8. Without, not within. nga | FF 
.-. | Bodies politic, being ſabieR, as much as natural, to diſ- 


_- - feves, Ee | 
Ihe negative precepts of men may ceaſe by many inttru- | 
ments, by contrary tultoms, by public diſrelith, by long} 


| a 55 umbling through rocks abrupt, 
z. Di 


have diſabled mine eft: 8 | = ' | 
-_— a more iwelling port, 


an wy taint means would grant continuance z 


| | oan to be abridg'd 
Not a qr ns * Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
From ſuc formerly, by the common law, diſcharged from 
| = murage; but this privilege has been 3 
pong by ſeveral ſtatutes. Ayliffe's Parerg. Jur. Can 
Ar pGrD or. part. Deprived of, de barred from, cut ſhort. | 
BRI DG? 9 
Jn ABRIDGER Ives; a ſhortener r: 
* — þ npendiumns or abridgments. 
2 A OMENT. 1. . [ abregement, French. ] 3 
255 ontraction of a larger work into a ſmall compaſs. 
1. T he this commandment containeth the law and the 
. and, in this one word, is the abridgment ot all 
cltmes of {criprure- = aa 
your Myſelf have play's 
interim, by remembring you tis paſt; 
Th brock abridgment; and your eyes advante A | 
After your thoughts, ſtraight back again to France 3 
Sha ang s Henry 4 
is certainly the firſt-born of folly, the great and 
3 . the very abridgment and tum total 
'f all abturdities. S South's Sermons. 


$, A diminution in genera}, 


2 love of littleneſs | OE, the ſaid ſtone. 5 Wordwward's Natural Hiftor'y, Pp. 4. | 
| Rage e — to draw to leſs, ASC ESS. [ abſceſſus, Lat.] A morbid cavity in the body "2 EO 


| 1 ſt we were. Donne. | 
Even that nothing, which at fit 
era. bridgment of liberty. 3 
3 W 2 happineſs, and the conſtraint it puts 
on us, no body, I think, accounts an abridgment of liber- 


ty, or at leaſt an abridgment of liberty, to be complained of. 
5 8 0 ] ? 


Locle. | 
| the meſentery, which, breaking ſome few days after, was 


„cn. adv. [See To BROACH.] I FR, 
ng os to * out; to yield the liquor contained; pro- 
'verly ſpoken. of veſlels. T0: IE 
pe eo Templer ſpruce, while ev'ry ſpout's abroach, 
Staus 'till*tis fair, yet ſeems to call a coach. Swiſt's Mif. 

The jarrs of gen rous wine, nr bl ae 
| e 5 


| t abroach, and for the feaſt prepar'd, 1 
BY N ee with the ven ' ſon ſhar d. Dryd. An. 
2. In a figurative ſenſe; in a ſtate to be diffuſed or advanced; 
in a ſtate of ſuch beginning as promiſes a progrels. „ 
That man, that ſits within a monarch's heart, 
And ripens in the ſunſhine of his favour, 
Would he abuſe the count'nance of the king, 
Alack! what miſchiefs might be ſet abroach, 
Anzv/an. adv. {compounded of a and broad, See BROAD, J 
1. Without confinement; widely; at large. ND 
8 5 N perks ne , 4 | | 
gainſt a wakeful foe, while I abroad, FN: 
1125 all the coaſts of dark deſtruction 8 


Again, the lonely fox rows far abroad, 
On ſecret rapine bent, and midnight fraud; 
Now haunts the cliff, now traverſes the lawn, he 
And flies the hated neighbourhood of man. Prior. 
| % 
This cell's my court; here have I few attendants, _ 
And ſubjects none abroad. —FLShakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Lady — walked a whole hour abroad, without dying 


fainting and had convulſive motions ſeveral times in her 

8 „ 8 Pope's Letters. 
Þ.. Ip another Wr ↄ⁰·rů»̃!̃ i _ 
They thought it better to be ſomewhat hardly yoked at 


abroad, and broughthomeno otherinſtead of it. Sir J. 
What learn our youth abroau, but to refine 2 


The homely vices of their native land? Dr;d. Sp. Friar. | 


_ Hewhoſojourns in a foreign country, refers what he ſees | 
and hears abroad, to the ſtate of things at home. Atterb. Serm. 
4. In all directions, this way and that. „ 
| Full in the midſt of this infernal road. 3 
An elm diſplays her duſky arms abraad. Did. En. 
ſolution, by divers means, there are undoubtedly more ſtates 
overthrown through diſeaſes bred within themſelves, than 
through violence Fo abroad. Hooker, Dedication. 
19 ABROGATE. v. a. [ abrogo, Lat.] To take away trom | 
a law its force; to repeal, to annul. | 1 
Such laws, as have been made upon ſpecial occaſions, 
which occaſions cealing, laws of that kind do abrogate them- 
| Hooker, b. iv. 814. 


omilLon : but the negative precepts of God never can ceaſe, | 
but when they are expreſly abrogated by the ſame ent 


Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. | 


ABR0Ga'TION, u. f. Labrogatio, Lat.] The act of abro- 
guUing; the. repeal of a law. | | 


1545 8 To Clarendon, b. vii. 
Ago. v. a. ffrom To brook, with @ ſuperabundant, 


a word not wal Jo brock, to bear, to endure. 8 


Sweet Nell, ill can thy noble mind abrook 
The abiect people gazing on thy face | 
With euvious looks, ill laughing at thy ſhame. 
ABRUPT. ad. CLabruptus, Lat.] 
Broken, eraggy. 3 
Reiliiels, roaring, dreadful, down it comes 
rem the rude mountain, and the moſty wild, 


roken off. 


vided, without ary thin mtervening. 
| Re Pawn his airy flight 
oy, -0 . s * . > 5 

| Upborn with indefaiigable wings, 1 5 
Over the vaſt abrupt, ere he arrive 

| 8 he happy ile, 

3. Sudden, without the cultomary or proper preparati ves. 

| My lady eraves 


To know the cauſc of your abrupt departure. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. | 


2 bo he abrupt and unkind breaking eff the two firlt parlia- 
ments, Was Wholly imputed to the duke of Buckingham. 
| | | | | , "OR 
Clarendon. 


* 


. inviſible to mortal eye. | 
hen art; he recogniz' * Ether fd: Daz: ” x 
comme ra glans as ad th” ethereal guelt, Peper Odyp. 
* ebrupt ſtile, which hath many breaches, and doth 
vr peb. af, Lale 1 Ben. Fol nne Diſcovery: 
ED. Ag. "UP! „a word little! e. 1 Bro- 
ken off ſuddenly, ©” Fus, Lat. a word itleinuſe.] Bro 
The effects of whoſe a 
but graduall 
BRUPTION 


Abrupt, with eagle-ſneed ſhe cut the ky; 


etvity are not precipitouſly abrupted, 
y proceed to their ceflations Vuig. Err. b. vi. 


. . ab 12 2 „Al er "4 1 
And ſudden Eren. "y * 1 Been N 


* 


ABRUPTLY. adv, [Sec. ABRUPT.] Haſtily, without the 


ABRU'PTNESS. 2. /. [from abrupt. . | 
1. An abrupt manner, halte, fuddennels, untimely vehemence. 
2. The ſtate of an abrupt thing; uifconnectednels, roughneſs, 


_ tervals, are ealily known from thoſe that are lodged in the 


__ inflammation ends in a ſuppuration and an ab/cefs in the 


To ABSCIND. wv. a. To cut off, either in a natural or figu- 


| ABSCTSSA. ¶ Lat.] Part of the diameter of a conick ſection, 

intercepted between the vertex and a ſemi-ordinate. | 
ABSCI'SSION, 2. /. e, 1 TD 

1, The act of cutting off. | 


2. The ſtate of 3 by 
| By ceſſation of oracles, with Montatutius, we may un- 
| derſtand this interciſion, not abſcifion, or conſummate de- 
To | Brown's Vulgar Errors, b. vi. c. 12. 
To ABSCOND. v. x. ene 28 To hide one's felt; | _ 
to retire from the publick view : generally uſed of perſons in | | 
3 n. J. [from abſcond.] The perſon that ab- 
**> 'F: ©-- $CONGPs - 3 . (NS 
25 -:. | ABSENCE: 8. /. [See ASEM r. | 
' Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 1.463. | 1. The ſtate of being abſent, oppoſed to preſence, 


| For what advice can eaſe a lover's pain? 
FE: 1 the beſt expedient they could find, 


2. Want of appearance, in the legal ſenſe. 1 
Abſence is of a fourtold kind or ſpecies. The firſt is a ne- 


N Bewy VI. E. ii. : 
Thomfon's Winter. | 


Miulton's Paradiſe Lofl, b. ii. I. 409. | 


A B 8 


ſolid matter, being difficultly ſeparable from it, becauſe of 
its adheſion to all tides of them, have commonly ſome of 
that matter {till adhering to them, or at leaſt marks of its 
abruption from them, on all their tides. Woodiw. Nat. Hiſt. 


due forms cf preparation. 
Ihe ſweetneſs of virtue's diſpoſition, jealous even over 
itſelt, ſuffered her not to enter abruptly into queſtions of 
Muſidorus. « Sidney, C. ii. 
Now mizing from their joy ſo lately found, 
So lately ound, and fo abruptly gone. Par. Reg. b. ii. 
They both of them punctually obſerved the time thus 
reed upon, and that in whatever company or bulineſs 
they were engaged, they left it abruptly, as ſoon as the clcck 
warned them to retire. Addiſon. Spectator, NY 241. 


. 


cra 77 | | L 
Zh ie cryſtallized bodies found in the perpendicular in- 


ſtrata, The former have always their root, as the jewel- 
lers call it, which is only the abruptneſs, at the end of the 
body whereby it adhered to the ſtone, or ſides of the inter- 


a tumour filled with matter; a term of chirurgery. 
It the patient is not relieved nor dies in eight days, tlie 


lungs, and ſometimes in ſome other part of the body. 
55 = | 3 Arbuthnot of Diet. 
Lindanus conjectured it might be ſome hidden abſceſs in 
diſcovered to be an apoſtem of the meſentery. | 
929 oh Harvey on Conſumptions. | 


rative ſenſe. 


Fabricius ab Aquapendente renders the e of them 
difficult 3 and not without danger, Wiſeman's Surg. 
eing cut off, _ 


ſolation. 


debt, or criminals eluding the law. 


Sir, 'us fit 


You have ſtrong party to defend yourſelf 


His friends beheld, and pity'd him in vain, _ 
ight ſave the fortune, if not cure the mind. Dryd. Fab. 


ceſſary abſence, as in baniſhed perſons; this is entirely ne- 
ceſſary. A ſecond, neceſſary and voluntary; as, upon the 
account of the commonwealth, or in the ſervice of the 


fourth, an abſence a voluntary; as, on the account 
of trade, merchandiſe, and the like. 8 
of abſence, which is committed cum dolo & culpa, by a man's 


reſpects, reputed as a perſon prefent. Ayliffe's Par. Jur. Can. 
ou have given no diſſertation upon t 
nor laid down any methods how they ſhould ſupport them- 
ſelves under thoſe ſeparations. HO Spectator, No 241. 
3. Inattention, heedleflnels, negle& of the preſent object. 
I continued my walk, Eng on the little ab/ences and 
diſtrattions of mankind. Addiſon. Spectator, Ne 77. 
4. It is uſed with the particle from. 5 . 
lis abſence from his mother oft he'll mourn, 


A'BSENT. adj. [abſens, Lat.]! 

1. Not preſent z uſed with the particle from. 

a n ſpring the fields, in autumn hills T love; 

At morn the plains, at noon the ſhad prove; 3 
But Delia always: abſent from her ſight, 3 
Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. Pope's Paſt. 

Where there is advantage to be given, 

Both more and lefs have given him the revolt: 

And none ſerve with him but conſtrained things, 
Whoſe hearts are abſent too, 

_ Whether they were ab/ext or preſent, they were vexed 

- Aike. GS i/d. xi. 11. 


12. Abſent in mind, inattentive; regardleſs of the A4 e 
„ The commitſioners from the confederate Roman catho-“ 

hes, demanded the abrogation and repeal of all thoſe laws, 
which ware in force againſt the exerciſe of the Roman reli- |. 


I diſtinguiſh a man that is abſent becauſe he thinks of 
ſomething elſe, from him that is ab/ent becauſe he thinks 
a=: | 77. 
To ABSE'NT. v. a. To withdraw, to forbear to come into 
JJC 3 
If thou didſt ever hold me in thy heart, 
Abſent thee from felicity a while, 5 
And in this harſh world draw thy breath in pain, 


But if chou think'R trial , may find 
Us both ſecurer, than thus warn' d thou ſeem'ſt, 
Go tor thy ſtay, not free, abſenis thee more. 


Tho' I am forc'd, thus to abſent myſelf 
From all I love, I ſhall contrive ſome means, | 
Some friendly intervals, to viſit thee. Southern's Sp. Dame. 
The Arengo, however, is ſtill called together in caſes of 
extraordinary importance; and if, after due ſummons, any 
member abſents himſelf, he is to be fined to the talue of 
about a penny Engliſh, Addiſon s Remarks on Italy. 
BSENTA'NEOUS. adj. Relating to abſente; abſent. Dt. 
ABSENTE'E. 2./. Ile that is abſent from his ſtation or em- 


gard to Iriſhmen living out of their country. 
Then was the firſt ſtatute made againit abſentees, com- 
manding all ſuch as had land in Ireland, to return and re- 
ſide thereupon. Sir Jobn Dawies on Ireland. 
A great part of eſtates in Ireland are owned 70 abſentezt, 

and ſuch as draw over the profits raiſed out of Ireland, re- 
funding nothing. Ch:ld"s Diſecurſe on Trade. 
ABS1YNTHIATED, fart. [from abſarthium, Lat. wormwood. ] 


Thoſe which are incloſed in ſtone, marble, or ſoch other | - 


2. To {et free from an enga 


vals; which a5ruptneſs is cauſed by its being broke off from | 


Alfeld. 


. Complete; applied as well to perſons as things. 


2. Unconditional; as, an abſolute promiſe, _ 8 
Although it runs in forms ab/olute, yet it is indeed con- 


3. Not relative; as, abſolute ſpacde. | ER. 
| I ſee ſtill the diſtinctions of ſovereign and inferior, of ab= 
ſolute and relative worſhip, will bear any inan out in the 


church. The third kind the civilians call a probable ab- | 
ſence; as, that.of ſtudents on the ſcore of ſtudy. And the | 


ome add a fifth kind | 


non- appearance on a citation; as, in a contumacious per-. 
ſon, who, in hatred to his contumacy, 12 the law, in ſome | 


e abſence of lovers, | 
And, with his eyes, look wiſhes to return. Dry. Juv. ; 
3. Without limits or dependance. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Addiſon. Spectator, Ne 77. | 


| 1. Compleatneſs. 


To fell my tale. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. I. 372. | 


ployment, or country. A word uſed commonly with re- 


. 


Our victors, bleſt in peace, forget their wars, 
Enjoy paſt dangers, and abſolde the its, Tickels, 
As he hopes, and gives out, by the influence of his 
wealth, to be here ee ; in condemning this man, you 
have an o n of e that general ſcandal, of ro- 
deeming the credit loft by former judgments. Swyt's Mijc. 

gement or promiſe. 
CompelWd by threats to take that bloody oath, Benet 

And the act ill, Lam ab/o/v/'d by both. Walter's Maid's Tr, 

This command, which mutt neceſlarily comprehend the 
perſons of our natural fathers, muſt mean a duty we owe 
them, diſtinct from our obedience to the magiſtrate, and from 
which the moſt abſolute power of princes cannot abſolve 2 
3. To pronounce ſin remitted, in the eccleſiaſtical ſenſe. | 
ut all is calm in this eternal fleepz 1 
Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep 
Ev'n ſuperſtition loſes ev'ry fear; 

For God, not man, abſolves our frailties here. Pope's Eloiſa. 


4. To finiſh, to complete. 


If that which is ſo ſuppoſed infinitely diſtant from what, 
is now current, is diſtant from us by a finite interval, and 
not infinitely, then that one circulation which preceded it, 
mutt neceſſarily be like curs, and conſequently abſolved in 
the ſpace of twenty-four hours. Hales Orig. of Mankind. 

| What cauſe n 
Mov'd the Creator, in his holy reſt 
Through all eternity, fo late to build —_ 

n chaos; and the work begun, how ſoon 
| Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. I. 94. 
ABSOLUTE. adj. [abſolutus, Lat.] 8 | 
__ Becauſe the things that proceed from him are perfect, 

without any manner of defect or maim; it cannot be, but 


Which they ſhould have, for performance of that thin 
whereunto they tend. Heoker, b. i, ** 5 


ditional, as depending upon the qualification of the per- 
ſon to whom it is pronounced. 


worſhip of any creature with reſpect to God, as well at leaſt 
as it doth in the worſhip of images. Stillingſſeet. 
An abſolute mode is that which belongs to its ſubject, 


lative mode is derived from the regard that one being has to 
others. | 
grammar. „ 
4. Not limited; as, 2 port 
My crown is abſolute, and holds of none; 


cannot in a baſe ſubjection live, 


I 4” rarely occur, 
By calmneſs, or by abſence: all's in danger. Shak. Coriol. | _ 


Long is it ſince I faw him, Ns 

But time hath nothing blurr'd thoſe lines of favour 
Which then he wore; the ſnatches in his voice, 
And burſt of N as his: I'm abſolute, 
Ins very Cloten. © 
What is his ſtrength by land? — 
E reat and increaling i but by ſea 
Nase is an abſolute maiter. 
A'*BSOLUTELY. adv, {from abſolute.} 
1. Completely, without reſtriction, n. 

All the contradictions which grow in thoſe minds, that 
. neither abſolute 


the ſea of vanit 77. 5 Sidney. 
What merit they can build upon having joined with a 
proteſtant army, under a king they acknowledged, to defend 


ceivable and, I believe, will equally be ſo for ever. Swift. 
2. Without relation. . Ge 
 Abſulutely we cannotdiſcommend, we cannot abſolutely ap- 
prove either willingneſs to live, or forwardneſs to die. Hooker. 
Theſe then being the perpetual cauſes of zeal; the great- 


eſt good, or the greateſt evil; either abſolutely fo in them 
ſelves, or relatively fo to us; it is therefore good to be'zea- 


| loully affected for the one againſt the other, Sprat's Serm. 


| ſound, can be ſubſiſtent in the bodies themſelves, abſolutely 
conſidered, without a relation to our eyes and ears, and 


of our ſenſation, which ariſe rom the different motions, 
upon our nerves, from objects without, according to their 
various modifications and poſitions. Bentley's Sermons, 


But, once poſſeſs d, did abſolutely reign : 
Thus, with their Amazons, the heroes ſtrove, , | 
And conquer'd firſt thoſe beauties they would gain, 


Ihe prince long time had courted fortune's love, 


4. Without condition, 


ly unto all mens ſalvation neceflary, either to 
5. Peremptorily, poſitively. RE 
Hoe Re as 7 3a why didit not thou 
Command me abſolutely not to go, 
- _ Going into ſuch danger, as thou ſaidſt? 
A'nSOLUTENESS., 2. /. [from abſolute.] 


2. Freedom from dependance, or limits. 3 : 
The abſoluteneſs and illimitednels of his commiſſion was 

generally much {poken of, | __ Clarendon, b. viii. 
There is nothing that can raiſe a man to that generous 


to depend meanly ; but that which gives him that happineſs 

within himſelf, for which men depend upon others, | 
3. Deſpoticiſm. 5 

advance clergymen and lawyers, which were more obſequi- 

ous to him, but had leſs intereſt in the people; which made 
for his abſoluteneſs, but not for his ſafety. Bacon's Hen. VII. 
ABSOLU'TION. 7. ſ. [abſolutio, Lat.] | 
1. b e | — — 


charge of his farther attendance upon a meſne proceſs;through 
a failure or defect in pleading; as it does likewiſe in the 


a relaxation of him from the obligation of ſome ſentence 
tial, 
extrajudicul abſelution. Ayliffe's Parergon Juris Canonici. 

2. 'The remiſſion of fins, or penance, declared by eceleſiaſ- 
tical authority, IR | | | 

The abſolution pronounced by a prieſt, whether papitt 

i ound to give the 


or proteſtant, is not a certain infallible 
on, ſo abſolved, confidence towards God. South Serm. 


Imhittered, impregnated with wormwood, Dit. 
A'BSiS. See APSIS, | 
To ABSI'ST, v. n. [ abſiſto, Lat.] To ſtand off, to ow __ 
| | | Dit. 
To ABSO'LVE. v. a. [abſolvo, Lat. J. 
t. To clear, to acquit of a crime in a judicial ſenſe. 
| Your great goodneſs, out of holy pit, 
| Abſelv'd him with au «xc, Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


APEOLUTORY, adj, {obfolutorius, Lat.] That which abs 


| foes, 
3 N Though 


that the words of his mouth are ab/otnte, and lack nothing 


South's Sermons, 


without reſpect to any other beings whatſoever: but a re- 


0 4 | Watts's Logick. 
In this ſenſe we ſpeak of the ablative caſe abſolute in 


1 Nor ſuffer you to take, though would give. Dryd.Ind. Emp. 5 i 
5. Poſitive, certain, without any heſitation. In this ſenſe it 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbelines = 


Shakefd, Ant. and Cleep, 
ly climb the rock of virtue, nor treely fink into 


their own liberties and properties, is, tome, ab olutely incon- 


No ſenſible quality, as light; and colour, and heat, and 


other organs of ſenſe. Theſe qualities are only the effects 


Dryden's Annus Mirabilis. bh 
And of that nature, for the moſt part, are things abate” 85 


| : held or 
denied, either to be done or avoided, Hooker"s Preface, © 


Par. 10, % 


eee of condition, as neither to cringe, to tawn, or 


South's Sermans, 
He kept a ftrait hand on his nobility, and choſe rather to 


ſolution, in the civil law, imports a full acquittal of 2 
perſon by ſome final ſentence of law; alſo, a temporary diſ- 


canon law, where, and among divines, it likewiſe ſignifies 
pronounced either in a court of law, or elſe in foro peniten- 


Thus there is, in this kind of law, one kind of ab- 
folution, termed judicial, and another, ſtiled a declaratory or 


** 
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| To ABSORB, wv. 4. [abſorbeo, Lat. preter. abſorbed; part. 
1. To ſwallow up. „„ 


2. To fuck up. See ABSORBENT. 
either cauſes the aſperities of 8 ng humours, or dries 
Y 
| Apso Rr. part. [from abſorb. ] Swallowed up; uſed as 


well, in a figurative ſenſe, of perſons, as, in the primitive, | 


ABSORPTION, 2. /. [from abſorb.} 


Px᷑ fem the tofs'd vellel on the troubled main. Dryd. Virg. 
_ ABSTE'MIOUS. adj. [abfemius, Lat.] Temperate, ſober, 


— —— n 


BY ' A'BSYINENCE., 1. J. [ abflinentia, Lat.] 


2. Faſting, or forbearance of neceſſary food. It is generally 


ABS 


Thevgh an abſolutory ſentence ſnould be pronounced in fa- | | 


your ot the perſons, upon the account of nearneſs of blood; 
yet, if adultery ſhall afterwards be truly proved, he may be 


again proceeded againſt as an adulterer. Ayl:fe's Parergon. | A'BSTINENT. adj. [ ab/linens; Lat.] That uſes abſtinence, 
£ABSONANT. adi. [See ABSONOUS.} Contrary to reaſon, | 


wide from the 1 
A'BSONOUS. a 
contrary to reaſon. 
To ſuppoſe an uniter of a middle conſtitution, that ſhould 
partake of ſome of the qualities of both, is unwarranted by 
any of our faculties; yea, moſt abforous to our reaſon. 


Glanwille's Scepſis Scientifica, c. 4. 


pret. ab/zrbed, or abſorpt.] 


ä If Some tokens ſhew _ 

Of fearleſs friendſhip, and their ſinking mates 
Suitainz vain love, tho' laudable, abſorpt 

By a fierce eddy, they together found e 
The vaſt profundity. | Phillips: 
| Moſes imputed the deluge to the diſruption of the abyls; 
and St. Peter, to the particular conſtitution of thatearth,which 
made it obnoxious to be abſorpt in water. Burnet's Theory. 


pong the forementioned conſumption ſhould prove ſo 
durable, as to abſorb and extenuate the ſaid ſanguine parts to 
an extreme degree, it is evident, that the fundamental parts 


mult neceſſarily come into danger. Harvey on Conſumptions. | 
ABSORBENT. 2. | 


. {abſorbens, Lat.] 8 
A medicine that, by the ſoftneſs or poroſity of its parts, 
Quincy. 


e moilture in the bo 
K. 


| ere is a third claſs of ſubſtances, commonly called ab- |. 
farbents; as, the various kinds of ſhells, coral, chalk, crabs | - 


eyes, Cc. which likewiſe raiſe an efferveſcence, and are 
therefore called alkalis, though not ſo properly, for they are 
. rbuthnot on Aliments. 


of things. ES. 


What can you expect from a man, who has not talked | 
_ theſe five days? whois withdrawing his thoughts, as far as he | 
can, from all the preſent world, its cuſtoms andits manners, | 


do be fully poſſeſſed and abſorpt in the R Pope's Letters, 
The act of ſwallow- 


of this diſruption, or of this abſorption; this is left to the 
enquiries of men. 


If thou judge it hard and difficult, 
Converſing, looking, loving, to abſtain 
From love's due rites, nuptial embraces ſweet 
And, with deſires, to languiſh without hope. 
88 Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. I. 993. 


Jo be perpetually longing, and impatiently deſirous of 


any thing, ſo that a man cannot abſain from it, is to loſe a 


man's liberty, and to become a ſervant of meat and drink, 
or ſmgke. 


Taylor's Rule 7 Living Holy. 
Even then the doubtful billows ſcarce abſlain . 


abſtinent, retraining from exceſs or pleaſures. It is uſed of 
\ pertbns; as, an ab/temious hermit; and of things; as, an 
abflemious diet. It is ſpoken hkewite of things that cauſe 
temperance, 3 N 1 
| J he inſtances of longevity are chiefly amongſt the abſtemi- 
ou5. , Abſtinence in extremity will prove a mortal diſeaſe; 
dut the experiments of it are very rare. Arbuth. on Aliments. 
._._ Clytorean ſtreams the love of wine ws 0 55 
- (Such is the virtue of the abftemions well) Et 
Whether the colder nymph that rules the flood, _ 
 Extinguiſhes, and balks the drunken god 
Or that Melampus (to have ſome atlur'd) _ 
When the mad Prætides with charms he cur'd, 
And pow'rful herbs, both charms and ſimples caſt 
Into the ſober ſpring, where ſtill their virtues laſt. Dryd. Fab. 


ſoberly, without indulgence. 


ABSTEMIOUSNESS. 2. J. [Sce ABSTEMIOUS.] The qua- 


lity of being abſtemious. = 2 
ABSTE'NTION. 2. /. from abflineo, Lat.] The act of hold- 
ing off, or reſtraining; reſtraint. | r 
To ABSTERGE. v. a. {abſtergo, Lat.] To cleanſe by 
 —__ 7 ES „ 
A'BSTERGENT. adj. Cleanſing; having a cleanſing quality. 


Ta ABSTE'RSE. F To cleanſe, to pu- 


rity; a word very little in uſe, and leſs analogical than av- 
rn. 185 
| Nor will we affirm, that iron receiveth, in the ſtomach of 
the oſtrich, no alteration; but we ſuſpec this effect rather 
from corroſion than digeſtion; not any tendence to chilifi- 
cCution by the natural heat, but rather ſome attrition from an 
acid and vitriolous humidity in the ſtoma 
_ abſterſe and ſhave the ſcorious parts thereof. | 
Brown's Ful 


e act of cleanſing. 


The ſeventh cauſe is abfferſion; which is plainly a ſcour- 
ing oft, or inciſion of the more viſcous humours, and mak- 
ing the humours more fluid, and cutting between them and 
the part; as is found in nitrous water, which ſcoureth linen 
dloth ſpæedily from the foulneſs. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. Ne 42. 
ABSTE'RSIVE. adj. [from abfterge.] That has the quality 
of abſterging or cleanſing. 
It is good, after purging, to uſe apozemes and broths, not 
io much opening as thoſe uled before purging ; but ab/ter/ive 
and mundifying clyſters alſo are good to conclude with, to 
draw away the reliques of the humours. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
A tablet ſtood of that abſterfive tree, 
Where Zthiops' ſwarthy bird did build to neſt. Denham. 
There, many a flow'r abfter/rve grew, = pa 
Thy fav rite flow'rs of yellow hue. Swift's Miſcellantes. 


1. Forbearance of any thing; with the particle from, 
HhHecauſe the abſtinence en a preſent pleaſure, that offers 
itlelt, is a pain, nay, oftentimes a very great one: it is no 


wonder that that operates after the ſame manner pain does, | 


and leſſens, in our thoughts, what is future; and ſo forces 
us, as it were, blindfold into its embraces. Locke. 


diſtinguſhed from temperance, as the greater degree from 
the leſs ; ſometimes as Nagle performances from habits; as, 
a day of abſtinence, and a life of temperance. ; 
Bray, can you faſt? you ſtomachs are too young: 
And abſlinenceengenders maladies. Shak.Lowe'sLab.Loft. 
Religious men, who hither mult be ſent 
As awtul guides of heavenly government: 
To teach you penance, faſts, and abſtinence 
To puniſh 
And the faces of them, which have uſed ab/linence, thall 


ſhine above the ſtars; whereas our faces ſhall be blacker | 


than darkneſs, | ; 2 Efdras, vii. 55. 
A'BSTINENCY. 2. ſ. The ſame with ABSTINENCE. 


4 


j. | abſonus, Lat. ill-ſounding.] Abſurd, | ABSTO'RTED. adj. [abſtortus, Lat.] Forced away, wrung 


8 poſe this were innocent, it would be too light to be matter 


ing up. | F 
8 10 was below the dignity of thoſe ſacred penmen, or the | 
ſpirit of God that directed them, to ſhew us the cauſes 


„ Burnet's Theory of the Earth.“! 
To ABSTATN. v. 2. [abſftineo, Lat.] To forbear, to deny | _ „ | 

one's (elf any gratification; with the particle from. 2. An epitome made by taking ont the principal parts. 
5 . When Mnemon came to the end of a chapter, he recol- | 
lected the ſentiments he had remarked ; fo that he could giv 


Dr whether more ab/raedly we look, 


_ ABSTE'MIOUSLY. adv. from abftemicus.) Teruperately, | 


ch, which may | 


N | | | "oy Errours, b. iii. 
Ass TE“RSLION. 7. /. [abfter/io, Lat.] T 

[See ABS TERC E.) | 8 ä 
| To ABSTRUDE. v. a. [ abjtrudo, Lat.) To thruit off, 


ies tor the ſouls offence. Dryd. Ind. Emp. | 


From his own evil, and for the time remain d 


ABS 


miſes and threats of Chritt would loſe much of their virtue 
and energy. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
in oppoſition to covetous, rapacious, or luxurious. It is uſed 
chiefly of perſons. 

from another by violence. Dit. 
To ABSTRA CT. v. a. [abſlrabo, Lat.] 

1. To take one thing from another. 

Could we abitract from theſe pernicious edets, and ſup- 


of praiſe. 
2. To ſeparate ideas. Sts 8 
Thoſe, who cannot diſtinguiſh, compare and ahſtract, 
would hardly be able to underſtand und make ufe of lan- 
guage, or judge or reaſon to any tolerable degree. Lacke. 
3. To reduce to an epitome. | 
If we would fix in the memory the diſcourſes we hear, or 
what we deſign to ſpeak, let us abftraZ? them into brief 
compends, and review them often. Watts's Imp. of the Mind. 
A'BSTRACT. adj. [abſ/lratus, Lat. See the verb To AB- 
STRACT.] 4 | | 
1. Separated from ſomething elſe, generally uſed with relation 
to mental perceptions; as, alſtradt mathematicks, ab/tratt 
terms, in oppo::tion to concrete, | 
Mathematics, in its latitude, is uſually divided into pure 


"Decay of Piety. 


quantity in general, as geometry, arithmetic; yet that which 
is mixed, doth conlider the quantity of ſome particular de- 
terminate ſubject; So aſtronomy handles the quantity of 
heavenly motions, mulic of ſounds, an4 mechwnics of weights 
and powers. Wilkin:'s Mathematical Magick. 
Abſtract terms ſignify the mode or quality of a being, 
without any regard to the tubje& in which it is; as, white- 
neſs, roundnets, length, breadth, wiſdom, mortality, life, 
death. . Hats Logic. 
2. With the particle from. © 
Another fruit from the conſidering things in themſelves, 
abſtract from our opinions and other mens notions and di!- 
courſes on them, will be, that each man will purſue his 
thoughts in that method, which will be moſt agreeable to the 
nature of the thing, and to his apprehenſion of what it ſug- 
.gelts to him. a 5 e OS 
ABSTRACT. 2. . [from the verb.] 


You ſhall there find a man, whio is the 46rd 
Of all faults all men follow. 
If you are falle, theſe epithets are ſmall ; 
You're then the things, and abftra ot them all. 
| | Dryden Aurengzebe. 


a tolerable analyſis and abfraf of every treatiſe he had 
3. The ſtate of being abſtracted, | 5 
The hearts of great princes, if they be conſidered, as it 
were in abſtract, without the neceſſity of ſtates, and circum- 
ſtances of time, can take no full and proportional pleaſure in 
the exerciſe of any narrow bounty. © 
'BSTRACTED, Part. adj, {irom adfiraFf.} 
1. Separated. - Es Kon, 
That ſpace the evil one a>/raFed ftood 


3. Abſent of mind, inattentive to preſent obſects; as, an 2. 
_ ſtrated ſcholar. | 


| AnSTRA'CTEDLY. adv. With abſtraction, ſimply, ſepa- | 


krately from all contingent circumſtances, 


Or on the writers, or the written book: 5 
Whence, but from heav'n, could men unſkill'd in arts, 
In ſeveral ages born, in ſeveral parts, F 

Weave ſuch agreeing truths? or how, or Why 
Should all conſpire: to cheat us with a lie? 55 
_ Unaſk'd their pains, ungrateful their advice, - 
Starving their gain, Bs, martyrdom their price. 
ABSTRA'CTION. 2. /. {abſiraFio, Lat.] 7 
1. The act of abſtracting. 7 5 
The word abfiracion fignifies a withdrawing ſome part 
of an idea from other parts of it; by which means, ſuch ab- 
ſtracted ideas are formed, as neither repreſent any thing cor- 
poreal or ſpiritual; that is, any thing pecuhar or proper to 
mind or bod. 55 N 
2. The ſtate of being abſtracted. 
3. Abſence of mind, inattention. 
4. Diſregard of worldly objects. 


or quality ot abſtracting. 
ABS TRA 


Matter aH and abſolutely contidered, cannot have 
born an infinite duration now paſt and expired. Bent. Ser. 
ABSTRICTED. part. adj, [abſtrictus, Lat.) 

To ABSTRINGE. v. a. [abſtringo, Lat.] To unbind. De. 


or pull away. 3 „ 
ABSTRU'SE., adj. Lahſtruſus, Lat. thruſt out of fight.]J _ 
1. Hidden. | es a 3 

Th' eternal eye, whoſe ſight diſcerns 

Abſtruſeſt thoughts, from forth his holy mount, 
And from within the golden lamps that burn 

Nightly before him, ſaw, without their light, | 2 

| Rebellion riſing. Milton's Paradije Loft, b.v. J. 212. 
2. Difficult, remote from conception or apprehenſion, It is 
oppoſed to obwious and e. | Pons 

So ſpake our Sire, and, by his count'nance, ſeem d 
Ent'ring on ſtudious thoughts &. Par. Lojt, b. viii. 
The motions and figures within the mouth are are, 
and not eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed, eſpecially thoſe of the 
tongue, which is moved through the help of many muſcles, 
ſo ea%ly, and habitually, and variouſly, that we are fcarcr 
able to give a judgment of motions and figures thereby 
ranged... Helder's Elements of Speech. 

No man could give a rule of the greateſt beauties, and the 
knowledge of them was ſo dee, that there was no manner 
of ſpeaking which could expreſs them. Dr,den's Dufrejnoy. 

ABSTRU'SELY. adv. In un abſtruſe manner; oblcurely, 
not plainly, or obviouſly. | ene ; 

ABSTRU'SENESS. x. ,. 3 abſfiruſe.] The quality of be- | 
ing abſtruſe; difficulty, obſcurity. 

Te is not oftentimes ſo much what the ſcripture ſays, as 
what ſome men pertuade others it lays, that małes it ſeem ob- 
ſcure, and that as to ſome other paſſages that are ſo indeed, 
ſince it is the ab/truſene/s of what is taught in them, that 
makes them alnioſt incvitably to; it is little leſs ſaucy, upon 
ſuch a ſcore, to find fault with the ſtyle of the ſeripture, than 
to do ſo with the author tor making us but men. 

F Bozie on the Scripture. 
ABSTRU'SITY. z./. [from abſtruſe.] 
1: Abſtruſenels. 72 


| preſent life, under the p Tudices of ſhort or finite, the pro- J 


and mixed. And though the pure do handle only ab/tra7 | 


1. A ſmaller quanũty, containing thevirtueorpowerof a greater. 


Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. i 


read, juſt after he had finiſhed it. Watts's Imp. of the Mind. | 


ion. 


Stupidly good. 5 Milton. 

2. Retined, abſtruſe. „ EE 

8 Abſtracted ſpiritual love, they like 2 
Their fouls, exhal'd. . | Donne... 


Ia. Exuberance, more than enough. 


Didem g Religio Latct. | 


Mattis Logick.. 


ABSTRA'CTIVE. adj. {from abfra®.] Having the power | 


CTLY. adv, from atAraF.] In an abſtract man- 
ner, abſolutely, without reference to any thing elle. | 


Unbound. Di. 


A 


Authors are all ſuſpicious, ner Aly to be G1 
ed, who pretend to write of A — Se ane 
ympathies, and the occult ab/truſittes of things, V ulg, ber 


To ABSU'ME. v. . [abſumo, Lat.] To brine t Tr, 
by a gradual waſtez to — up. n | $2 Wand 
That which had been burning an infinite time could never 


be burnt, no not ſo much as any part of: it; tor ye 
burned part after part, the whole mult needs be fr Ine 
a portion of time. Hale Orig iu of Manking. 
ABSURD. adj. [abſurdus, Lat.] n 


1. Unreaionable, without judgment, as uſed of men. 


Seeming wite men may make thitt to get Opinion: 
let no mn chooſe them "fa employinent; tor 2 1 — 
had better take tor buſineſs a man ſomewhat aH : 2 
over formal. * Sac þ a oF 
Inconſiſtent, contrary to reaſon, uſed of leutinenty 07 
Thee thing itſelf 4 defireaUle to | 2 
Ihe thing itfelf appeared deſireable to hun, and: 

ingly he could not — like and deſire it; but rs A 
__ aiter a very irrational abſurd way, and contrary to all * 
moathods and principles of a rational agent; which never 
wills a thingreally and properly, but it applies to the means 
by which it is to be acquired. Sourhs Sermon: 

A man, who cannot write with wit on a proper lubie&, 

is dull and ſtupid; but one, who ſhews it in an improye. 
place, is as impertinent and abſurd. Addiſ. Spect. Nv 3 | 
But grant that thoſe can conquer, thele cau cheat. 
__ "Lis phraſe adjurf to call a villain great: x 

Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave 

Is but the morea fool, the more a knave. Eſay on Man. 
ABSU'RDITY. 2. /. [from abſard.} 3 | ; 
1. The quality of being abſurd; want of judgment applied 
to men; want of propriety applied to things. | 
to clear ſoever this idea of the infinity of number be 


2 


tual ide: of an infinite number. ? 
2. nat which is abſurd; as, his travels were full of abjur.. 
dittes., In which ſenſe it has a plural. 2 


pre- eminence in ourſelves, when we fee che abſurdities of 


_— ddifon. Spectator, No 249. 
ABSU'RDUY, adv. from abſurd.] After an abſurd man. 
ner; improperly, unreaſonably. DN | 

But man we find the only creature, 

Who, led by folly, combats nature; 

W ho, when ſhe loudly cries, forbear, 

With obitinacy fixes there | 
And where his genius leaſt inclines ; 8 
Asſuraly bends his whole deſigns. Swwi/7"s Miſtellaniee, 

e may proceed yet further with the atheitt; and con- 

vince him, that not only his principle is abſurd, but his con- 
ſequences allo as abſurdly deduced from it. Bentley's Ferm. 

ABSU'RDNESS. 2. . [from abſurd.} The quality of being 

_. ablurd; injudicibuſneſs, impropriety. See AuSURDITY; 

- which is more frequently uſed. V 

Aru N DANCE. 2. /. Cabondance, Fr. 

1. Plenty; a ſenſe chiefly poetica. | 

t the whiſper of thy word, oe 

._  Crown'd abundance ſpreads my bord. Crafbanw, 

The doubled charge his fubjetts love fupplies, 

Who, in that bounty, to themſelves are Kind; 

So glad Egyptians fee their Nilus riſe, 


Fo 


The river Inn, during its courſe through the Tyrol, is ge- 
nerally hut up between a double range of mountains, that 
are molt of them covered with woods of fir- trees. Abundance 


_ theſe trees, that, after they are barked and cut into ſhapc, 
ire tumbled do. | 
A great quantity. 3 | 
heir chief enterprize was the recovery of the Holy land; 
in which worthy, but extremely difficult, a&tion, it is la- 
mentahle to remember what abunalanct of noble blood hath 
bcen ſhed with very ſmall benefit unto the Chriſtian ſtate. 
res | Str Walter Ratcigh's Eſays. 


— 


For well | wot, moſt might ſovereign, 
That all this famous antique hiſtory, | 


Ot ſome, th' abundance of an idle brain 


ARUNDANT. ad}. [abiidans, Lat.] 

1. Plentitul. EF 
2 | Good the more 

- Communicated, more a>x;;4ant grows ; 


2. Exuherant. 


and hemorrhages; eſpccialiy in the lungs, where the blood 

is churndayt, es Arbuthuot on Aliments. 
Fully ſtored. It is followed ſometimes by , commonly 
by wth, | | | | | 


3 


out, and was alu. fant vith all things at firſt; and men not 
very numerous; and therefore were not put fo much to the 
ute of their wits, to find out ways for living commodi- 
outly. „ Way | 
4. Itis applied generally to things, ſometimes to perſons. _ 
The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
ſuffering and abuzdarnt in goodneſs and truth. Ex. xxxie- 
ABU'NDANTLY, adv. [(from abundant.] 


| 2. In plenty. 


Let the waters bring forth abuzdantly the moving crea- 
ture that hath life. | | Genc/is, i. 20. 
God on thee | 


_ Abundantly his gifts hath alto pour'd ; 
2. Amply, liberally, more than ſutticiently. 


aburdantly ſupplied in the infaginations of friendthip, and the 
repeated influences of a conſtant convertation. Rog. Serie 
Heroic poetry has ever been eftecmed the greatett work 
of human nature, In that rank has Ariftocle placed :t3 
and Longinus is ſo full or the like expretions, that he 
abaundaut] confirnis the other's teltimony. | 


To ABUS E. wv. a. [abuton, Lat.] | 
In abuje the verb, / has the ound of 2; 
common ſound. 
1. To make an ill uſe of. 2 
They that ule this world, as not aby/nz it; for the fu- 
_ ſhion of this world paſteth away. 1 Coy. Vil. 31. 
| He has fixed and determined the time for our repetit- 
ance, beyond which he will no longer await the perverlc? 
neis of men, no longer ſuffer his compaſſion to be abſt. 
Rogers” s Sermons. 


in the noun, the 


2. To deceive, to impoſe upon. i 

The world hath been much aby the opinion of max- 
ing gold: the work iti{clf I judge to be potlible; but the 
means hitherto propounded, are, in the practice, full of errot· 
| Bacon's Natzral Fr, Ne 126. 
He perhaps, Tp 
Out of my weakneſs and my ales, 5h 

As he is very potent with ſuch ſpirits, 


Were our rewards for the ab/tinencies, or riots, of this 


2. That which is 2bftruſe- A word ſeldom uſed. i 


8 Abt me to damn me. Shakeſpeare's Hari 


there is nothing mor: evident than the «//z>dity of the ac. 


That ſatisfattion we receive from the opinion of ſome | 


ancther, or when we reflect on =_ paſt atſurclities of our 
” Addi 5 


And, in his plenty, their abiadance find. Pryd. Aun Ilir. 
2. Great numbers. : 


of peatants are employed 19 hewing down of the lar gelt of | 


Addiſon on Italy, 


Will judged be, and painted forgery, Fairy Queen, b. it. 


Ihe author not unpair'd, but honour'd more. Par. Loft. 


It the vetiels are in a ſi-te of too great rigidity, fo as not 
to vield, a ſtrong projectile motion occafions their rupture, © 


The world began but fone. ages before theſe were found 


| Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


Inward and ontward both, his image fair. Par. Lo, b.vut- 


What the example of our cquals wants of authority, is 


Dod, State of Innoceace, Prefaces 


A A 


- It imports orehinfibnes of 2 
4 the common apprehenſions of men, al 

2 with dub 1 and ſo, by this artifice, 
2 air ne” — s : e e South's Sermons. 
peat rde with all theſe tempting words abus'd; 


Theſe tempting words were all to Sappho us d. 


ich rudeneſs, to reproach. 
3 8 t. but ot lite as honeſt 
Lenne d a ſe me. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


f thus abu 
2 e wives, and laughed at them, and abuſcd 


| ally, and ſpake proudly. 
9 a e at ira That they blame at ni ght, 
But alwavs think the laſt opinion right. 
A muſe by theſe is like a miſtreſs us'd, 
This hour {he's idoliz d, the — 2 d. 
Phe -43ci{n upon the ſtars ſeems to be introduced for 
= ne bk to mention Mr. Bickerſtaff, whom the 
uſe. Addi. 


ther rea . Bic 
pat 4 endeavours to imitate and a 


; from the verb abuſe. ] 
8E. 1. . he \ 
Abe ill ute ot any thing 


* 


The caſting away things NN for the ſuſtenance of | 


man's life, is an unthankfu abuſe of the fruits of God's 


. towards mankind. 
| good provicenee mo knows | 
but God alone, to value right 5 
13 ood before him, but perverts beſt things 
Jo worſt f or to their meaneſt uſe. Par, Loſt, b. iv. 
1. A corrupt practice, bad cuſtom. 
The nature of things is ſuch, f ab rem 
died, they will certainly enereaſe. Savift for Adv. of Relig. 
q. Seducement. | | | 


Was it not enough for him to have deceived me, and 


through the deceit a uſed me, and, after the abuſe, forſaken 


but that he mult no! | 

al de company, lay want of beauty to my lie 
Tniuſt cenſure, rude reproach, contumely. 
4. Unjuſt cenſure, a _ eh . — 25 


To daily fraud, contempt, abuſe, and wrong. Samy. Aen. 


Abus ER. 2. /. [from the verb abuſe.]J _ 
1. He that makes an ill uſe. WOLF | 
2. He that deceives. 


3. He that reproaches with rudeneſs, 
4. Araviſher, a violater. | 
Asv's1vE. adj. [from abuſe.] 1 
1. Pradtiſing abuſe. F 
The tongue mov d gently firſt, and ſpeech was low, 
Till wrangling ſcience taught it noiſe and ſhow, 


Next thou, th' abuſer of thy prince'sear. Denh. Sephy. | 


And wicked wit aroſe, thy moſt abu ve foe. Pope's Miſc. 


Dame Nature, as the learned ſhow, _ 
Provides each animal its foez _ - 

- Hounds hunt the hare, the wily fox 
Devours your geeſe, the wolf your flocks, _ 
Thus envy pleads a natural claim, RS 

To perſecute the muſe's fame, 

On poets in all times abuſide, | 
2, Containing abuſe; as, an abuſive lampoon. . _ 
Next, Comedy appear d with great applauſe, 

Till her licentious and abufive tongue | 

Waken'd the magiſtrates coercive pow'r. 

3. Deceitful; a fonſe little wo not improper. 
It is verified by a number of examples, that whatſoever 
is gained by an abi ve treaty, ought to be reſtored ix inte- 


Bacon's Confuderations on War with Spain. | 


ABUSIVELY. adv. [from abuſe.] 
roperly, by a wrong uſe. 


"The oil, aby/ively called ſpirit, of roſes ſwims at the top 
of the water, in the form of a white butter; which I re- | 
member not to have obſerved in any other oil drawn in any 


limbeck. 
2, Reproachfully, 
A8U'SIVENESS. . 
abuſive; foulnefs of la 
Pick out of mirth, 
- Profanenels, filthineſs, abu/ftveneſs. | | 
heſe are the ſcum, with which coarſe wits abound ; 


* 


Boyles Sceptical Chymiſtry. 


The fine may ſpare theſe well, yet not go leſs. Herbert. | 
. obfolete. [aboutir, to touch at the end, | 
_ To end at, to border upon; to meet, or approach to,, 


T ABU T. v. 1. 


the particle an. 3 
Too mighty monarchies, _ 
Whoſe high upreared ans Attn r | 
Perilous the narrow ocean parts afunder. Shah, Hen. V. 


In entering the ſame, we will firſt pitch at the Loves, two 
everal corporations, 


| Bl bridge of many arches, Careav's Survey of Cornwall. 

| A Fra. 1. {. [from abut.] The butting or bounda 

Gaus land. A writing declaring on what lands, highways, 

or other places, it does abut, © N Diet 

e rukxr. u. ſ. [from abut.] 
rders upon another, 


ime.) A 


93 ult; the ſame with abyſs. 


ſtars, that were 


my former guides 
ve empty left their orbs, 1 5 5 


and ſhot their fires 


Into the 455 of hell . 
Aby'ss. n. / 0 TRA. Shakeſpeare 5 Ant. and Clerp. | 
LA - th Hi 9 N e * 


— » thall tempt with wand'ring feet 
5 dark, unbottom'd, infinite @ „, 


The 1 ee h the pal able obſcure, find _ 
t Agreat depth, way. Milton s Paradiſe Loſt, b. 2. I. 405. 


* — a e 
awning earth diſclos'd th' abyſs of hell: 
15 yung ſtatucs did the wars Fa ah | 
Fe oly ſweat from brazen idols fell. 
—Eurative lenſe, that in which any thing is loſt. 
3 epulchres themſelves muſt crumbling fall 
me Ss 2byſ5, the common grave of all. 55 


confine our 


ugs : 
Funde Nat are within the reach of our underſtandin 
. r into that abyſs of darkneſs, out o 
ee nothing is beyond our comprehenſion. Locke. 
. A Waters ſuppoſed at the center of the earth. 
ere to conſider what is og underitood by 
t 


oughts within the 
s, and 


— — 
dus waters hid in the bowels of the earth. 
& In hs langnage of divines, hell 
Wh, — that inſatiable abyſs, 


| flames de 5 * 
P de vour, and ſerpents hiſs 
Ac, er thy ſeat ot bite... . 


. 


eing initials in the | 
Py from the 17 3 as Afton, 


1. K 184 at.] 
ß 


ſignify an 
Gibſon s Camden. 


drug i — 
: rought from E , whi . 
| aue juice of a SIP": ich, being ſuppoſed the 
the ſame conſiſtence. D 


N by the juice of ſloes 
ict. de Comm, Saw. T. FEVOUX. 


che miſrepreſentation of the qualities'ofthings | 


for evil, in all the 


Pope's Sappho to Pbaon. 
1 Macc. vii. 34. 


Eſſay on Crititiſm. 


Hooker, b. V. I 9. 


that, if abuſes be not reme- 


now, of all the company, and before 
rge. | 
| 5 5. ii. 


| Still andcontemplative 


 TACANT, 


V I rinthian chapiter, 
From Homer down to Pope incluſive. Swyf?'s Miſcellan. 5 


Roſcommon. : 


15 [from abuſe.] The quality of being 5 
elt 5 F 
ike ſtones out of thy ground, | 


fronts — | 
Fee og, diſtinguiſhed by the addition of caſt | 
and welt, abutting upon a navigable creek, and joined by a 
ries 
. ict. 
That which abuts, or 


ABYSM. . Lene, old Fr. now written. contraftedly 


Dryden's Virgil. 


den's Ju. 


I Uiicover 
ve. e How far we have clear and diſtin ideas, ACCE'NSION. 7. 


: contemplation of thoſe 


a pre- 


in che common explication of the deluge; and 
interpreted either to be the ſea, or ſubterra- 


Burnet's 7 beory of the Earth. 


Roſcommon. | 


2. A tree commonly ſo called here, 
which produces the true acacia; and 
docacia, or Virgiman acacia. 
It hath a papilionacevus. flower, from whoſe flower-cup 
riſes the 4 , wrapped'in a fimbriated membrane, which 
afterwards 


ere fore termed pſeu- 


are contained ſeveral kidney-ſhaped feeds. 


belonging to an academy. 


| ACADEMIAN. . /. [from academy.) A ſcholar of an aca- 


demy or univerſity; a member ot an univerſity. Wood, in 
academiant. 


verſity. 


A young academic ſhall dwell upon a journal that treats 0 


of trade in a dictatorial ſtyle, and ſhall be laviſh in the 
23 of the author; while, at the ſame time, perſons well 
illed in thoſe different ſubjects, hear the tattle with con- 
tempt. Watts's Improvement 
MET 85 adj. [academicus, Lat.] Relating to au uni- 
verſity. | 
White thro poetic ſcenes the genius roves, 


ACADE'MICAL, adj. [academicus, Lat.] 
univerſity. | 8 
He drew him firſt into the fatal circle, from a kind of re- 


* 


Belonging to an 


| ſolved privateneſs at his houſe at Lamptie in South Wales; | 
where, after the academical lite, he had taken ſuch a taſte | 


of the rural, as I have heard him ſay, that he could well 
have bent his mind to a retired courſe, Wotton. 
ACADEMI'CIAN. #. f. [ academicien, Fr.] The member of 
an academy. It is generally uſed in ſpeaking of the pro- 
feſſors in the academies of France. h | 


ACA'DEMIST. #.f. [from academy.} The member of an 


academy. 8 
= WM obſerves by the Parifian academifts, that ſome am- 
8 ere quadrupeds, particularly the ſea-calf or ſeal, hath 
his N extraordinarily large. 
ACA 
on the firſt ſyllable, now frequently on t 
demia, Lat. from Academus of Athens, whoſe houſe was 
turned into a ſchool, from whom the Groves ef Academe in 
Milton.] ee e een 
of fome art. 
| Our court ſhall be a little academy, 
in living arts. 


3 the academi 
genius o 

5 3 namely, 
that of Rhodes, and 
3. An univerſity, 


ties or A ſchools. 


remarkable for being the model of the foliage on the Co- 
_ on eber fide 

Acanthus, and each od'rous buſhy ſhrub 

Fenc'd up the verdant wall. 


ſuperfluity. 
To ACCE DE. | | 
to; generally uſed in political accounts; as, another power 
has acceded to the treaty; that is, has become a party. _ 
To ACCELERATE. v. a. [accelero, Lat.] | 


| 1. To make quick, to haſten, to quicken motion; to give a 


continual impulſe to motion, ſo as perpetually to encreaſe, 


Take new beer, and put in ſome quantity of ſtale beer | _ 
into it; and ſee whether it will not accelerate the clarifica- | 


tion, by opening the body of the beer, whereb 


the grofſer 
Parts may fall down into lees. Bacon Nat. 


tarded by the vibrations overtaking them. Newton's Optics. 


Lo! from the dread immenſity of ſpace 
Returning, with accelerated courſe, 


-- 


. cations. | 3 * 
In which council the king himſelf, whoſe continual vigi- 


elſe knew, inclined to the accelerating a battle. 


may employ the moſt uſeful labours of his thoughts, and 
accelerate his diligence in the molt 


ACCELERATION. 1. . [acceleratio, Lat.] 
1. The act of ee Anetange 5 
The law of the acce 


being as the time in which the body falls, the ſpaces through 
»licate ratio of the ſpaces. 


2. The ſtate of the body accelerated, or quickened in its mo- 
tion. | 5 — 


The degrees of æccaleration of motion, the e ware 4 
paces, | 


of the air, the exiſtence or non- exiſtence of _ 
either coacervate or interſperſed, and many the like, have 
taken up the thoughts and times of men in diſputes con- 
cerning the. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To ACCEND. v. a. [ accendo, Lat.] To E 
fire; a word very rarely uſed, | g 
Our devotion, if ſufficiently accended, would, as theirs, 


burn up innumerable books of this ſort. 


or the ſtate of being kindled, % 
The fulminating damp will take fire at a candle, or other 


flame, and, upon its accenſion, gives a crack or report, like 


the diſcharge of a gun, and makes likewiſe an exploſion ſo 

- forcible as Pein to kill the miners, break their limbs, 
make the earth, and force coals, ſtones, and other bodies, 
even though they be of very great weight and bulk, from 
the bottom of the pit or mine. Woodwward's NatoHift. p. iv. 

ACCENT. ». /, [accentus, Lat. | 18 

1. The manner of ſpeaking or pronouncing, with regard either 
to force or elegance. 


I know, Sir, I am no. flatterer; he that beguiled you in | 


plain accent was a plain knave; which, for my part, I will 
not be. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Your accent is ſomething finer than you could purchaſe 
in ſo removed a dwelling. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
2. In grammar, the marks made upon {ſyllables to. regulate 
their pronunciation. : - 
Accent, as in the Greek names and uſage, ſeems to have 
regarded the tune of the voice; the acute accent raiſmg the 


voice in ſome certain ſyllables to a higher, i. e. more acute 


different from that | 


| Millar. |. 
ACADE'MIAL, adj. ¶ from academy. ] Relating to an academy, |: 
N Such words as heav 'n alone is fit to hear. 
4. A modification of the voice, expreſſive 
his Athenæ Oxonienſes, mentions a great feaſt made for the 


ACADE'MICK.. u. /. from academy.) A ſtudent of an uni- | 


1. To pronounce, to {pcak words 


of the Mind, p. i. c. 5. | 


Or wanders wild in academic groves. Dunciad, h. iv. I. 48 1. k 
2. In 


Ray on the Creation.. 
MY. . ſ. [anciently and properly, with the accent; | 
ſecond. Aca- 


1. An aſſembly or ſociety of men, uniting for the promotion 


ee eee 
„ Shakeſpeare's Lowe's Labour Loft. | 
2. The place where ſciences are taught. 2 LEO 
es, which were compoſed by the rare. 
thoſe great men, theſe four are reckoned as the] 
the Athenian ſchool, that of Sicyon, | - 
that of Corinth. Dryden s Dufreſnoy. | 


4. A place of education, in contradiſtinction to the univerſi- 


S. 1. .. [Lat.] The name of the herb bears-foot, . : 
4. It is ſometimes uſed with the particle of. | 


| Par. Loft, b. iv. I. 696. 
| ACATALE'CTICK. ». ſ. [araranixa@», Gr. ] A verſe which 
has the compleat number of ſyllables, without defect or 


ACCEFTABILITY. n. . The quality of 


V. u. ¶accedo, Lat.] To be added to, to dire 


it. Ns 307. | 
If the rays endeavour to recede from the denſeſt part of | 
the vibration, they may be alternately accelerated and re- | 


Spices quicken the pulſe, and accelerate the motion of | 


the blood, and diſſipate the fluids; from whence leannels, | 
- pains in the ſtomach, loathings, and fevers. Arbuth. on Alim, | 


The ruſhing comet to the ſun deſcends. Thom. Summer. 
It is generally applied to matter, and uſed chiefly in phi- 

loſophical language; but is ſometimes uſed on other oc 

lancy did ſuck in ſometimes cauſeleſs 8 which few 


Bacon s Henry VII. b 
Perhaps it may point out to a ſtudent now and then, what 


momentous enquiries. |. 
 Watts's Improvement. | 
ation of falling bodies, diſcovered | 
| firſt by Galileo, is, that the velocities acquired by falling, 


which it paſſes, will be as the ſquares of the velocities, | 
and the velocity and time taken together, as in a quadru- 


ndle, to ſet on 


Decay of Piety. 
J. Sa Lat.] The act of kindling, 


Ac, 
itch or tone, and the grave depreſſing it lower, and both 
baving ſome emphalis, . e. more vigorous pronunciation. 
| : 15 Hol e's Element:, 
3. Poetically, language or words. a6 
755 : How many ayes henes 
becomes a pod, opening into two parts, in which l. Shall this our lofty ſcene be acted o'er, 


In ſtates unborn, and accents yet unknown, . = * 
| Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſur. 
to heav 'n her accents hear z 


2 4. Virg. Haft. 
ſentiments. 


ie paſlions or 
The tender accent of a woman's crx | 
Will paſs unheard, will mga oh & 

When the rough ſeaman's louder ſhouts prevail, 
When fair occaſion ſhews the {pringing gale, 
To ACCE'NT.. v. a. [from accentus, Lac, | 3 
wich particular regard to 


Winds on your win 


Prior. 


the grammatical marks or rules. 5 
Having got ſomebody to mark the laſt ſyllable but one, 
where it is long, in words above two ſyllables, (which is 
enough to regulate her pronunciation, and accenting the 
Words) let her read daily in the goſpels and avoid under- 
ſtanding them in Latin, if the can. Locke an Hd. 5 177, 
poetry, to pronounce or utter in general. oe ER 
O my unhappy lines! you that betors | 
Have ſerv d my youth to vent ſome wanton cries, 
And now, congeal'd with grief, can ſcarce implore 
Strength to accent, Here my Albertus lies! Wotton, 
3. To write or note the accents. 4 "3 


Jo ACCE'NTUATE. v. a. [ accentuer, Fr.] To place the 


proper accents over the vowels. | 
ACCENTUA'TION. 2. J. [from actentuate.] 


1. The act of placing the accent in pronunciation. 
2. Marking the accent in writin = 


To ACCEPT. v. a. [ SR Lab. accepter, Fr.] 1 


1. To take with pleaſure; to receive kindly; to admit wih 


| approbation. It is diſtinguiſhed from recezve, as fpeqgjick 
from general; noting a particular manner of receiving. - 
Neither do ye kindle fire on my altar for nought. I have 
no pleaſure in you, faith the Lord of hoſts, neither will I ac- 
ceþt an offering at your hand. TE Mal. i. 10. 
Then Peter opened his mouth, and ſaid, Of a truth I pex- 
ceive that God is no reſpecter of perſons: but, in every 
nation, he that feareth him, and worketh righteoutneſs, is 
accepted with him. | I, x. , 35. 
Lou have been graciouſly pleaſed to accept this tender of 
De den Dedication to his Fables. » 
Charm by accepting, by ſubmitting way, | 


Vet have your humour molt when you obey, + | Pope. 


2. It is uſed in a kind of juridical ſenſe; as, to accept terms, 
accept a treaty. 3 RM CE 
His promiſe Palamon accepts, but pray . 
To keep it better than the firſt he made. Dy d. Fab. 

3. In the language of the Bible, to accept perſons, is to alt 
with perſonal and partial regard. „ c -,\ 
He will furtly reprove you, if ye do Sg accept per- 


ſons. ob, xlii. 10. 


Iwill appeaſe him with the preſent that goeth before me, 


and afterward I will ſee his face; peradventure he will ac. 


cept of me. Geneſis, xxxii. 20 


being acceptable. 
See ACCEPTABLE. | 


He hath given us his natural blood to be ſhed, for the re- 
_ miſſion of our fins, and for the obtaining the grace and 
_ atceptability of Þ . ves Taylor's Warthy Communicant. - 
ACCE'PTABLE, adj. bc 
is pronounced by ſome with the accent in the firſt ſylla- 

ble, as by Milton; by others, witli the accent on the ſecond. 


1. Fhatwhich is likely io be accepted; grateful; pleafing. It 


is uſed with the particle o before the perſon accepting. 
This woman, whom thou mad'ſt to be my help, : 
And pgav'ſt me as thy perfect gift, fo good, 
So fit, ſo acceptable, fo divine 
That from her hand I could expect no ill. Par. Loft; b. ii. 


I do not fee any other method left for men of that func- 


tion to take, in order to reform the world, than by uling al! 
honeſt arts to make themſelves acceptable to the lait xy. 
Sao Prajedt for the Advancement of: Religion. 
- After he had made a peace fo acceptabſe to the church, arg 
ſo honourable to himſelf, he ſpent the remainder of his lite at 
Kipaille, and died with an extraordinary reputation of ſanc- 
. no , e. 
ACCEPTABLENESS. v. h. [from acceptable.) The qua- 
| os of being acceptable. — 57 5 
It will thereby take away the acceptableneſs of that con- 
junction. Ceeso's Coſmologia Sacra, b. ii. c. 2 
ACCE'PTABLY. adv. [from acceptable.} In an acceptable 
manner; ſo as to pleaſe ; with the particle 2. For the ac- 
cent, ſee ACCEPTABLE. 3 0 
Do not omit thy prayers, for want of a good oratory; for 
he that prayeth upon God's account, cares not what ke fot- 
fers, ſo pe h ; N 
prays, ſo he may do it frequently, fervently, and acceptably. 
3 . Taylor's Guide to Dewotidn. 
If you can teach them to love and reſpect other people, 
they will, as your age requires it, find ways to expreis it ac 
ceptably to every one. _ Locke on Education, F 145. 
ACCE'PTANCE. . ſ. ¶ acceptance, Fr.] N 


1. Reception with approbation. 


By that acceptance of his ſovereignty, they alſo accepted 
of bl laws ; oy then ſhould e 5 be Cog Sr | 
amongſt them? 2 Spenfer's State of Irelumd. 

If he tells us his noble deeds, we muſt alſo tell him our 

noble acceptance of them. - Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
Some men cannot be fools with fo good acceptance as 
ab; | South Sermons, 

Thus I imbolden'd ſpake, and freedom us'd 
Permiſſive, and acreptancetound. Par. Loft, b. viii. l. 435. 

2. The meaning of a word as it is received or underſtood; ac- 
ceptation. N 1 
hat pleaſure is man's chiefeſt good, becauſe indeed it is 
the perception of good that is properly pleaſure; is an aſſer- 
tion moſt certainly true, though, under the common àcceht- 
auce of it, not only falie but odious: for, according to this, 
leaſure and ſenſuality paſs for terms equivalent; and there- 
ore he, who takes it in this ſenſe, alters the ſubject of the 
diſcourſe. e 4 pak * South, © 
ACCEPTANCE. Cin law.] The receiving of a rent, whereby 
the giver binds lumſelt, for ever, to atlowa former fact done 
by another, whether it be in itſelf good or ndt. Co. 
ACCEPTA'TION. u. . {from acc gy | 
1. Reception, whether good or bad. This large ſenſe ſeems 
now wholly out of ule. ar 8 
Yet, poor foul! knows he no other, but that I do ſuſpect, 
neglect, yea, and deteſt him? For, every day, he finds one 
way or other to ſet forth himſelf unto me; but all are re- 
warded with like coldneſs of acceptation. Sidney, b. li, 
What is new finds better acceptation, than what is good 
or great. Dentams Siphz, . 
2, Good reception, acceptance. | 
Cain, envious of the acceptation of his brother's prayer and 
ſacrifice, flew hun; making hunſelt the firſt manilayer, and 
his brother the firit martyr. Ralergh*s Hift. of theWorlg, b. i. 
3. The ſtate of being acceptable, regard. g 
Some things, altkcugh not ſo required nne. to 


[ acceptable, Fr. from the Latin.] It 5 


e the triend of Chriſt; nor where nor When lie 


Yeave the m undone, excludeth from ſalvation, are, notwith- 
Itanding, ot ſo great dignity and acceptation with God, that 
moſt ample reward in heaven is laid up for them. Hooker. 
They have thoſe enjoyments only as the conſequences of 
the ſtate of eſteem and acceptation they are in with their pa- 
rents and governours. Locke on Education, § 53. 
4. Acceptanre in the juridical ſenſe. This ſenſe occurs er 
As, in order to the paſſing away a thivg by gift, there lis 
required a ſurrender of all right on his part that gives; ſo 
there is required allo an acceptatior on his part to whom it | 
is giren. | 
8. Ihe meaning of a word, as it is commonly received. 
T hereupon the earl of Lauderdale made a diſcourſe upon 
the {everal * „and what gcce tation theſe words and 
expreſſions had. . Clarendon, b. vili. 
All matter is either fluid or ſolid, in a large acceptation of 


the words, that they may comprehend even all the middle 
degrees between extreme fixedneſs and er e and the 


moſt rapid inteſtine motion of the particles of bodies. 

c Bentley's Sermons. 
An AcCE'FTER.'7.[. [from accept. ] The perſon that accepts. 
 ACCEPTILA'TION. #./. [ acceptilatio, Lat.] & term of the 

civil law, importing the remiſſion of a debt by an acquittance 
from the creditor, teſtifying the receipt of money which has 
never been paid. 2 | 


ACCE'PTION. [acception, Fr. from ncreptio, Lat.] The re- 


ceived ſenſe of a word; the meaning. | 
That this hath been eſteemed the due and proper acception 
of this word, I ſhall teſtify by one evidence, which gave me 
the firſt hint of this notion. Hammond on Fundamentals. 
ACCE'SS. 1. /. In ſome of its ſenſes, it ſeems derived fro 
acceſſus, in others, from acceſſio, Lat. acces, Fr.] 
1. The way by which any thing may be approached; 
There remained very advantageous acceſſes for tempta- 
tions to enter and invade men, the fortifications being very 
flender, little knowledge of immortality; or any thing be- 
Fond this lite, and no aſſurance that repentance would be 
admitted for ſin. Hammond on Fundamentals. 
And here th' acceſs a gloomy grove defends z 
And here th' Wege lake extends, | 
O'er whoſe unhappy waters, void of light, 
No bird preſumes to ſteer his airy flight. Dryd. u. vi. 
2. The means, or liberty, of approaching either to things or men. 
When we are wrong 05 and would unfold our griefs, 
We are deny d acc unto his perſon; 
Ev'n by thoſe men that moſt have done us wrong. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 


They go commiſſion'd to require a peace, 


And carry preſents to procure 86 | ' Dryd, An, vii. | 


He grants what they beſought 

Inſtructed, that to God is no acce/5 

Without Mediator, whoſe high office now 

Moſes in figure bears. il 
3. Encreafe, enlargement, addition. 

The gold was accumulated, and ſtore treaſure, for the 

molt part; but the ſilver is ſtil] growing. Belides, infinite 
is the acceſs of territory and empire by the ſame enterprize. 
„ 5 5 Bacon's Holy War. 
Although to opinion, there be many gods, may ſeem an 
acceſs in religion, and ſuch as cannot at all confiit with 

atheiſm, yet doth it deductively, and upon inference, in- 


_ clude the ſame; for unity is the inſeparable and eſſential at- 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 10. 


tribute of Deity. 0 
2 Nor think ſuperfluous their aid; 
I, from the influence of thy looks, receive 
Acceſs in every virtue; in thy ſight 
More wiſe, more watchful, ſtronger. 
5 Ihe reputation 
Of virtuous actions paſt if not kept up | 
With an acceſs, and freſh fupply, of new ones, 
Is loſt and ſoon forgotten. 


| ceived into our language. | 
For as relapſes make difeafes 
More deſperate than their firſt 2 ng | 

! 


_ Hudibras, 
A'CCESSARINESS. 2. /. [from ncceff, 
- acceflary, 33 | 


Perhaps this will draw us into a negative acceſarineſs to | 


the miſchiefs. 


at -* -* Decapof Fin, 
_A'CCESSARY. adj. [A corruption, as it ſeems, of the word | 


-  accefſory, which ſee; but now more commonly uſed than the 
Proper word. I „ 1 
That which, without being the chief agent in a crime, con- 

tributes to it. But it had formerly a good and general ſenſe. 


As for thoſe things that are acceſſary hereunto, thoſe things | 


that ſo belong to the way of ſalvation, &c. Hook. b. iii. & 3. 
He had taken upon him the government of Hull, without 


any apprehenſion or imagination, that it would ever make | 


aim acceſſary to rebellion. . Clarendon, b. viii. 
 ACCE'SSIBLE. adj. [ acceffibilis, Lat. acceſſible, Fr.] That 


which may be approached; that which we may reach or 


arrive at. | EN 72 ORs 
It is applied both to perſons and things, wich the particle fo. 


In converfation, the tempers of men are open and accefible, | 


their attention is awake, and their minds diſpoſed to receive 


the ſtrongeſt impreſſions; and what is ſpoken is generally | 


more affecting, and more appoſite to particular ie 
BY. = J oh, | Es Opers. 
As an iſland, we are acceſſible on every ſide; and agen 
to perpetual invaſions; againſt which it is impoſſible to 
fortify ourſelves fufficiently, without a power at ſea, 


Thoſe things, which were indeed inexplicable, have been 
rackt and tortured to diſcover themſelves, while the plainer 
and more acceſſible truths, as if deſpicable while ealy, are 
clouded and obſcured. | Decay of Piety. 
Some lie more open to our ſenſes and daily obſervation; 
others are more occult and hidden, and though acce//ible, in 
ſome meaſure, to our fenfes, yet not without great ſearch 
and ſcrutiny, or ſome happy accident. Hale's Orig.of Man. 
ACCE'SSION. 2. /. pars” Lat. acceſſion, Fr.] ; 
1. Encreaſe by ſomething added, enlargement, augmentation, 
There would not have been found the difference here {et 


down betwixt the force of the air, when expanded, and what 


that force ſhould have been according to the theory, but that 
the included inch of air recerved ſome litrle pane 4 during 


the trial. | Boyles Spring of the Air. 


The wiſe among the nobles began to apprehend the | 


growing power of the people; and therefore, knowing what 

un accelſion thereof would accrue to them, by ſuch an addi- 

tion of property, uſed all means to prevent it. | 

Savift on the Contefls in Athens and Rome. 

Charity, indeed, and works of munificence, are the pro- 

er diſcharge of ſuch over-proportioned acceſſons, and the 

only virtuous enjoyment of them. Rogers Serin. li. P. 37. 

2. The act of coming to, or joining one's ſelf to; as, acce/iorr 

to a confederacy. | | 

Beſide, what wiſe objeStions he prepares 
Againſt my late acceſſon to the wars? 

Does not the fool perceive his argument | 

Is with more force againſt Achilles bent? Dryd. Fables. 

3. The act of arriving at; as, the King's accaſſon to the throne. 

A'CCESSORILY. [adv. from acceſſory.] In the manner ot an 

acceſſory. - ED . 

Acc BISON YON Joined to another thing, ſo as to increaſe 

* 8 : : 


South's Sermons. | 


2. n to things. 


of tpeech. 


Ac CIDENT. u. 7 [accidens, Lat.) 
| x- The property or quality of an 


: | not neceſſary to the being of a thing; for the ſubject may be 
Milton's Par. Loft, b. xii. I. 239. | : | | 


Par. Loft, b. ix. | 
55 1 5 mon field and paſture with the land of Eden. 
Denham's Sopby. 85 


3. It is ſometimes uſed, after the French, to ſignify the returns | 
or fits of a diſtemper; but this ſenſe ſeems yet ſcarcely re- ; 


bein. 8 
ary.} The ſtate of being | 


ddiſon's Freebolder. 


OC: 


In this Kind there is not the leaſt action, but it doth ſome- 
what make to the acceſſory augmentation ot our bliſs. Hooker, 
A'CCESSORY. n. /. [ acceſſories, Lat. accefſoire, Fr. This 
word, which had anciently x general ſiguification, is no-] 
almoit confined to forms of law.] 

1. Applied to perſons. | g 
man that is guilty of a felonious offence, not princi- 
pally, but by participation; as, by commandment, advice, 
or concealment. And a man may be accefory to the offence 
of another, after two ſorts, by tlie common law, or by ſta- 
tate: and, by the common law, two ways alſo; that is, be- 
fore or after the fact. Before the fact; as, When one com- 
mandeth or adviſeth another to commit a telony, and is not 
preſent at the execution thereof; for his preſence makes him 
alſo a principal: wherefore there cannot be an acceſſory be- 
fore the fact in manſlaughter; becauſe manſlaughter is ſud- 
den and not prepenſed. Acceſſory after the fact, is, when one 
receiveth him, whom he knoweth to have committed felony.” 
Acceſſory by ſtatute, is he that abets, countels, or hides any 
man committing, or having committed an oftence made te- 
lony by ſtatute. Corwvel, 
By the common law, the acceſories cannot be proceeded 
againſt, till the principal has received his trial. 
| : Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
But pauſe, my ſoul! and ſtudy, ere thou fall 
On accidentel joys, th' eſſential. e 
Still before acceſſories do abide 
A trial, muſt the principal be try'd. | 
| Now were-all transform'd 
Alike, to ſerpents all, as acceſories . 
To his bold riot, Milton g Paradiſe Loſt, b. x. J. 520. 


Donne. 


. clan 4 is {aid to be that which does accede unto. ſome 
principal fact or thing in law z and, as tuch, generally {peak - | 
ing, follows the reafon and nature of its principal. | 
Ayliffe's Parergon Juris Canonici. 
A'CCIDENCE. N [a 8 of accidents, from acci- 
dentia, Pat.] The little book containing the firſt rudiments 
of grammar, and explaining the properties of the eight parts 
75 ; 4 
do confeſs I do want eloquence, % | 
And never yet did learn mine acciden ce. 
wITY Taylor the Water-poet. 
being, which may. be ſe- 
parated from it, at leaſt in thought „„ 4 
If ſhe were but the body's zccident, 
And her ſole being did in it ſubſiſt , i 
As whit6 in ſnow, ſh& nught herſelf abſent, & 
And in the body's ſubſtance not be mils'd.. Sir J. Dowies. 
An accidental mode, or an accident, is ſuch a raode as is | 


without it, and yet remain of the tame nature that it was 
before; or it is that mode which may be feparated or abo- 
_* liſhed from its ſubje&, 9 8 Walts s Logick, 
2, In grammar, the property of a word: | 

I he learning of a language is nothing elſe but the inform- | 
ing of ourſelves, what compoſures of letters are, by conſent 
and inſtitution, to ſignify ſuch certain notions of things, 
With their modalities and accideuts. Holder s Elem. of Speech. 
3. That which happens unforeſeen; caſualty, chance, 
General laws are like general rules in phyſic, according | 


regard whereof, that whereby others in the ſame infirmity, 


him, either hurtful, or, at the leaſt, unprofitable. 
The flood, and other accidents of time, made it one com- 


; Raleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 

Thus we rejoic'd, but ſoon our joy is turn c 

Into perplexity, and new amaze z ONE 

For whither'is he gone? What accident 

HFath rapt him from us? Paradiſe Regained, b. i. 
And trivial accidents ſhall be forborn, _ | 

That others may have time to take their turn. 


The reformation owed nothing to the good intentions of 
king Henry. He was only an inſtrument of it (as the logi- 
cians ſpeak) by accident. 
ACCIDE'NTAL. . ſ. [ accidental, Fr. See ACCIDENT.] A 

property noneſlential, | : „ 

Conceive, as much as you can, of the eſſentials of any ſub- 
ject, before you conlider its accidentals. Watts's Logick. 
ACCIDENTAL, adj. [from accident. ] NEED 
1. Having the quality of an accident, noneſſential; uſed with 

the particle to, before that in which the accident inheres. 

A diſtinction is to be made between what pleaſes natu- | 
rally in itſelf, and what pleaſes upon the account of ma- 
chines, actors, dances, and circumitances, which are merely 
accidentalto the tragedy. Rymer's Tragedtes of thelaſt Age. 
This is accidental to a ſtate of religion, and therefore 
ought to be reckoned among the ordinary difficulties of it. 


2. Caſual, fortuitous, happening by chance. "S. 
Thy tin'snotaccidental, but a trade. Shak, Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
So all you hear „ 
Of accidental judgments, caſual ſlaughter; 
Ot deaths put on by cunning, and forc'd cauſe, . 
Look upon things of the moſt accidental and mutable na- 
ture; accidental in their production; and mutable in their 
continuance; yet God's preſcience of them is as certain in 
them, as the memory of them is, or can be, in us. 
South's Sermons. 
3. In the following paſſage it ſeems to ſignify adventitious, 
„ Aye, ſuch a minikeras wind to fire, = 
That adds an accidental fierceneſs to 5 
Its natural fury. |  Denham's Sepby. 
ACCIDE'NTALLY. adv. [from accidental.] | 
1. After an accidental manner; noneſſentially. 
Other needful points of public matters, no leſs concerning 
the good of the commonwealth, though but accidentally de- 
pending upon the former, Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 
I conclude choler accidentally better, and acrimonious, 
but not in itſelf. 0 Harvey on Conſumptions. 
2. Caſually, fortuitouſty. RS | 
lthough virtuous men do ſometimes accidentally make 
their way to preferment, yet the world is fo corrupted, that 
no man can reatonably hope to be rewarded in it, merely 
upon account of his virtue. Pres Miſcellanies. 
ACCIDE'NFALNESS, 7. /. [from accidental.] The quality 
of being accidental. | Y | Di#. 
ACCIPIENT. u. 10 [accipiens, Lat.] A receiver, perhap 
ſometimes uſed for recipient. Dit. 
To ACCI'TE. wv. a. [accito, Lat.] To call, to ſummons; a 
word not in uſe no-. ; 
Our coronation done, we will accite 
No prince, no peer; ſhall have juſt cauſe to ſay, _ 
Tleav'n ſhorten Harry's happy hfe one day. Shak. Hen. IV. 
ACCLAIM. 7. .. [ acclamo, Lat. from which probably firſt the 
verb acclaim, now loit, and then the noun.] A ſhout ot 
praiſe; acclamation, | | 
Back from purſuit thy pow'rs, with loud acclaim, 
T hee only extoll'd; Milton's Par. Loft, 5. iu. I. 397. 
The herald ends; the vaulted firmament | 


it; adit 


1. Io ſupply with conveniencies o 


»rhereunto, as no wiſe man will deſire himfelt to be cured, | 
if there be joined with his diſeaſe ſome ſpecial accident, in- 


but without the like accident, recover health, would be, to | 
Hooker. | 


with #0;- -: 


Dryd. Fab. | 


Swifts Miſcellames. | 


Tillotſon, | 


ACCLAMATION. N. /. [dclamatio, Lat.] Shour: of 
plaule z fuch as thoſe with wich a victorious iy 00 0 
the general, 1 F | 0 "00 

I: hath been the eu of cluiſtian men, in tcke, 
greater reverence, to ſtand, to utter certain words 1 
mation, and, at ename of Jefus; to bow. Hooker, B. 

| | Giadly then he mix'd 

Among thoſe friendly pow'rs, who hitn receiv'd 

With jor, and acciamations loud, that one, 

That, of lo many mynads fall'n, yet one 

Peturn'd; not hoſt. Milton s Pur. Loft, B 

Such an enchantment is there in werds, and 

thing does it ſeem to ſome, to be ruined Plauti} 
be uſhered to their deſtruction with pancgyric an 
tion. | MOT, jp South's « 

ACCLIVITY. u. f. [from atclivas, Lat.] The Ren xe 

{lope of a line inchning to the horizon, reckoned ut 
as, the aſcent of an hilf is the ccc, the deſcent ; 
clivity. ; | 8 

The men, leaving their wives and younger childicn b. 
low, do, not without ſome ditficultv, clamber up the Jags 

ities, dragging their kine with them, where they * 
them, and milk them, and make butter and chef er 

all the dairy-work. Ray an the Greg. 

AccLrvovs. adj. [acclidumt, Dat.] Riùng with 4 lobe. 

To ACCLO'Y. v. a. [See CLOY.] _ * 

1. To fill up, in an ill ſenſe; to croud, to tuff full; a were) 

moſt oblchete. e 
At the well-head the pureſt ſtreams ariſe: 

But mucky filth his branching arms annoys, 
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And with uncomely werds the gentle wave accloyy, 


| | | Fairy 
2. To fill to ſatiety; in which ſenſe clay is ſtill in — 4 
They that eſcape beſt in the temperate 20ne, would be g. 
cigycd with long nights, very tedious, no leſs than fi ty dae, 
5 RE | DAE IO Ray on the Creaticy, 
Toe Accor. vv. u. aps Cot..] To croud, to kep a i 
about, to buſtle, to be in a hurry; a word now out of uſe, 
About the cauldron many cooks acccil'd, | 
With hooks and ladles, as need did require; 

The while the viands in the veſſel boiled, . 
They did about their buſineſs ſweat, and ſoreiy toil'd, 
5 5 ** Cadet wp 1 Tai Queen, 
A*CCOLENT. 7. h. [actolens, Lat.] He that inhabits Hear! 

place; a borderer. . 


Nuker, 


Acco MMODABLE. adj. [accommodabilis, Lat. J That which 


may be fitted; with the particle 20. . | 
| s there is infinite variety in the cireumiſtances of perſors, 

things, actions, times and places; fo we ruſt be furtihl 
with ſuch general rules as are accommodate to all this vii 
riety; by a wife judgment and diteretion.  Watts's Ligit, 
To ACCOMMODATE. vv. a. e e £34} : 

any. kind. 

| E Abele tree, 
Three thouſand confident, in act as many; 

For three performers are the file, when all 

The reſt 15 nothing; with this werd ſtand, ſtand, 
Accommodlated by the place, . charming 
With their own noblenets, which could have turn's | 

A diſtaff to a lance) gilded pale looks, S. (int, 
2. With the particle te, to adapt, to fit, to make conſiſtent with, 

He had altered many things, not that they were not ra- 

tura] before, but that he might accommedate hire H 
age in which he lived. Dryden on Dramitic Ftv, 
_ *Twis his misfortune to light upon an hypotheſis, that 
could not be accommodated to the nature of : | in and hi 
man affairs; his principles could not be made to agree wit 


chat conſtitution and order which God had ctiled in the 


ACCOMMO'DATE. adj, [ accommodatus, Lat.] Suitable, ft; 
uſed ſometimes with the particle 07, but more frequent 
They are ſo acted and directed by nature, as to caſt tier 
eggs in ſuch places as are moſt accommodate for the cc. 
ſion of their young, and where there is food realy for thn 
ſo ſoon as they be hatched. Kay on the Creatin. 
In theſe caſes, we examine the why, the what, and ttt 
how, of things, and propoſe means accommodate to the cl, 
ON 7 . i range. 
- God did not primarily intend; to appoint this way 0! 
_ worſhip, and to impoſe it upon them as that which WH 
proper and agrecable to him, but that he condelcende! to!t 
aàs moſt accommodate to their preſent ſtate and inclination. 
85 ED | Tillotſon” s Sermons," 
He ee adv. [from accommodate.) Sultzuly, 
Accoumontzon: n. ſ. {from accommodate.} 
1. Proviſton of conveniencies, LE 
2. In the plural, conveniencies, things requiſite to eaſe or !t 
freſument. VV 

The king's commiſfioners were to have ſuch acc 
tions, as the other thought fit to leave to them; who had bel 
very civil to the king's commiſſioners. Clarendon, b. i, 
3. Adaptation, fitneſs; with the particle fo. Ls 
The organization of the body, with accommodation 
functions, is fitted with the molt curious mechaniim. 
N | 21 5 Hale Origit. 


I4. Compoſition of a difference, reconciliation, adjultment. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 


ACCO'MPANAELE. adj. {from arcompany.] Sociabæ z: 
word now not uſed. 3 | 


A ſhow, as it were, of an acromparavule ſolitarineſs, 9 

of a civil wildneſs. RE Sidi, ar 

ACCcO'MPANIER. 2. /. [from accompany.] The perla 
makes part of the company; companion. Ju. 

To ACCO'MPANY. wv. a. {accompagner, Fr.] 

1. To be with another as a companion. . 

5 Go viſit her, in her chaſte hower of reſt. NE 
Accompany'd with angei-hke delights. Spen/. Som" 
The great buſineſs of the ſenſes being to make vs azers 

tice of what hurts or advantages the body, it is wi) 2 

dered by nature, that pain ſhould accompany the rect 
of ſev eral ideas. 8 | | ub 

2. To join with, : . 

With regard to ſfeep, as folly is uſually aceompannee 
perverſeneſs, ſo it is here. There is ſomething 0 mares 
to deal in a commodity, which we are not allowed to expo 
there is, I ſay, ſomething ſo ſottith, that it wants 2 

Dre een „Fieno of Iris 
our language, to Ye it by. S<vift's ſhort Fitæv d 


e. 


nnd 


ord 
ACCO'MPLICE. 2, /. [complice, Fr. from complex) 2 
in the barbarous Latin, much in uſe, Ce Jer ie þ 
dentius. ] 3 
1. An aflociate, a partaker, uſually in an ill ſenſe: 5d 
There were ſevera} ſcand:lons reports induftriouſy 0 
by Wood, and his accomplices, to dilcourage all oppe**.; 


. 0 i * — $41 * 

J his infamous project. 8 a 
2. A partner, or co-operator; in a ſenſe indifferent. - cl 
It a tongue would be talking without à mouth, V n 


it have done, when it had all its organs of {pee . 
| complices of ſound, about it. Addijen, Spe ater" 
3. It is uled with the particle to before a thing. an 
fote a perſon. 25 = 
Childleſs Arturius, vaſtly rich before, 
Thus by his loſſes multiplies his ſtore, oh 
Suſpected for accomplice 10 the fire, 


: 4. 
That burnt his palace but to build it higfer. Da.. 
Who, ſhonld they ſteal, for x gt his 


With loud acclaizzs, and vaſt applaule, is rent. | 
628 ON Dryden's Tables. 


| He judg'd hinſelt accomplice with the duet. 


po, 


acc 


gectunt, hut either as it promotes our preſent, or is a means 


Will 8 any man for doing that of his own ac- 


ACC 


$ ©COMPLISH. .. [accomplir, Pr. from eempleo, Lat. 


| cute tully as, to accomplijh a detign, cord, which all men thould be compelled to do, that are nvt | to aue tous a tuture happinets, - Rogers Sermon v. 
of 00 17 unn f; far of ſhall die ar peftlenics, = he that is willing of themſelves. 8 550 q Hooker. Seimpronius gives no thanks on this account Addif. Cato. 
Luc | ll fall by the word, and he that remaineth, and is All animal ſubſtances, expoſed to the air, turn alkaline of | 7. A naranve, relation; in this ule it may teem to be derived 

1 wn "ved, ſhall die by the famine. Thus will I accompliſh my | their own accord; and tome vegetables, by heat, will not | from cane, Fr. a tale, a narration. - | 
af the del _ them. | Ezekiel, vi. 12. turn acid, but alkaline, 


| Arbuth not an Aluments, 
te a peri i ion in ſpeak! h the words. | 
| nplete a period of time. ; Fs 6. Action in ſpeaking, correſpondent to 
8 1 Je "old ae ſeventy years in the deſolations of Titus, I am come to talk with thee.— 
| Damel, ix. 2. — No, not a word: how can I grace my talk, _ 
| Wanting a hand to give it that accord? Shak. Tit. Aud. 
Acco'RDANCE. . /. [trom accord, ] 


8. The review or examination of an affair taken by authority ; 
| as, the magiſtrate took an account of the tumult. 4 n 
_ Theretore is the kingdom of heaven liked unto a certain l 
king, which would take account of his ſervants; and when 
he had begun to reckon, one was brought unto him, which 
owed him ten thouſand talents. Matt. xix. 23, 24. 


S4% 454; 
, 
3 


n 
„ N fulfils 2 5 PUP HALL vifton, 


il, 5 hich I made known to Lucius ere the ſtroke 1. Agreement with a perlon; with the particle 07th, 9. The Jaan and reatons of a tfanſaQtion given to a perton 

hw? © f this yet ſcarce cold battle, at this inſtant. mY And prays he may in long accordaxce bide, | Ws N oa bÞ "AT „ | 

1 te full accompliſÞ"d. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. With that great worth which hath ſuch wonders wrought, f Vie, my lor d, fie! a foldier, and afraid! What need we 

clan. u 'clecevery day thoſe events exactly accompliſhed, which l . Fairjaæ, b. ii. flanza 63. feu 710 Knows it, when none can call our power to ac- 

as ur Saviour toretold at 10 great a diſtance, 5 2. Conformity to ſomething. : Vote count : 4 i Shakeſpeare Macbeth. 

wels , or | _ Adilijononthe Chriflian Religion. The only way of defining of ſin, is, by the contrariety to 1 he true ground of morality can only be the will and law 

a 4 To gain, to obtain. | ens the will of God; as of good, by the accordance With that : of a God, who ſees men in the dark, has in his hands re- 

ihe 4 Tell him trom me (as he will win my love) will. | Hammond's Fundamentals. | wards and puniſhments, and power enough to call to account 

"ho H bear himlelt with honourable action; Acco DNT. adj, [accordant, Fr.] Willing; in a good * ee otfender. 1 | Locke. 

nent 8 ich as he hath obſerv'd in noble ladies 8 humour. 9 . 0. Explanation; alignment of cauſes. | 
2 U ato their lords, by them accormpliſh'd.. : . The prince diſcovered to Claudio, that he loved your niece It 18 ealy to give account, how it comes to paſs, that though 
oy fol | Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew, | my daughter, and meant to acknowledge it this night in a | all men deiire happineſs, yet their wills c:ary them ſo con- 

and d In make my heaven in a lady's lap, EI dance; and, it he found her accordant, he meant to take the] trarily :. 5 5 Locke. 

reatty) A nd deck my body in gay ornaments. preſent time by _— and inſtantly break with you ot it. It being, in our author's account, a right acquired by be- 

lope. C h miſerable thought, and more unſikel y, l Shakeſpeare's Much ado about Nothing. getting, to rule over thoſe he had begotten, it was not a power 

| J han to accompliſh twenty golden crowns. Shak, Hen. V. Acco G. prep. [from accord.] | pothible to be inherited, becauſe the right, being conſequent 


to, and built on, an act perfectly perſonal, made that power 

lo too, and impoſſible to be inherited. | ocke. 
11. An opinion concerning things previoully eſtabliſhed. 
Iheſe were deſigned to join with the torces at fea, there 


Tc » adorn, or furniſh, cither mind or body. 
PITT Es From the tents. 
J he armourers neee the knights, | 
\ Vith buly hammers cloſing rivets up, : 
(Jive dreadful note of preparation. Skhakejþ. Henry V. 


1. In a manner tuitable to, agreeably to, in proportion. 
Our churches are places e that the people might 

there aſſfemble e in due and decent manner, accord- 

ing to their teveral degrees and orders. Hooker, b.v.\ 13. 


1 Our zeal, then, ſhould be according to Knowledge. And being prepared a number of flat-bottomed boats to trant-. 
Owe Acc YMPLISHED. Partiel picl adj, what kind of knowledge? Without all queſtion, firſt, ac- | port the land-torces, under the wing of the great navy : tor 
1. Ce mplete in ſome qualification. DS TY: | 15 cor.ling to the true, ſaving, evangelical Knowledge. It] they made no account, but that the navy ſhould be abſolutely 
The @: F or who expects, that, under a tutor, a young gentleman | ſhould be according to the golpel, the whole goſpel : not only | matter of the cas. Bacon's Confid. on War with Spain. 5 
ty dars, no ild be an accompliſhed public orator or logician. Locke. | according to its truths, but precepts : not only according to A procligal young fellow, that had fold his clothes, upon 
roatfa 1. Fk gant, finiſhed in reſpeRt of embelliſhments; uſed com-] its free grace, but neceflary duties: not only according to its the inght ot a ſwallow, made account that ſummer was at hand, 
&Þ 4 coi ma ily with reipect to acquired qualifications, without in-] myſteries, but alſo its commandments. . Set ons. _ hs went us int too. LU Eſtrauge, Fable exxvii. 
Kü. du ling moral excellence. . i | How much more noble is the fame that 1s built on can- | 12. Phercaſons of any thing collected. | > 
. The next I took to wife, dour and ingenuity, according to thoſe beautiful lines of Sir Being convinced, upon all accounts, that they had the ſame 
(O chat I never had ! fond with too late, John Denham, in his Poem on Fletcher's works. Spectator. | reaſon to believe the hiſtory of our Saviour, as that of any 
| vas in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, | . | | A man may, with prudence and a good conlcience, ap- | other perſon ty which they themſelves were not actually eye- 
oil'd, hat ſpecious montter, my accompli/h"d ſnare. Samſ. Agon. prove of the profeſſed principles of one party more than the | witnelles, they were bound, by all the rules of hiſtorical faich, 
Venn. Acct YMPLISHER, 1. J. [from accompliſh.] The perton that | other, according as he thinks they beſt promote the good of | and of right 1calon, to give credit to this hiſtory, VER 
$ near 2 . os Tn | Dict.] church and ſtate, Swift on the Sent. of a Ch. of Eng. Man, | FEVER Aladdiſan on the Chriſtian Religion. 
| Acc YMPLISHMENT. z. fe [ accomplyſement, Fry” CG > e · rt VV 3 1 
at which 1. Cc mpletion, full performance, perfection.. © | > God made all things in number, weight, and meaſure, | Account is, in the common law, taken for a writ or ation 
2 1 hereby he might evade the accompliſhment of thoſe af-] and gave them to be conſidered by us OR theſe pro-] brought againſt a man, that, by means of office or bulinels 
perſons | $4 ions be now but gradually endureth. Valgar Errors. | pertics, which are inherent in created beings. I olderon Time.] undertaken, is to render an account unto another; as, a bailiff 
urniche 1 his would be the accompliſhment of their common feli- | ACCO'RDINGLY, adv. [from accord.] Agreeably, ſuita- | toward his matter, a guardian to his ward.  Convell, 
this v. ci „ in caſe, by their evil, either through deſtiny or advice, | bly, conformably, 5 7 Acco'unr, v. g. [See ACCOUNT. ] e 
Legit, they - tuſfered not the occaſion to be loſt. Sir F. Haywood, Sirrah, thou'rt ſaid to have a ſtubborn ſoul, II. Lo eſteem, to think, to hold in opinion. 1 
0 -thought it inpoſſible to find, in any one body, all thoſe | That apprehends no further than this world; © | That allo was accounted a land of giants. Deut. 
ions which he ſought for the accompliſhment of a He-“ And ſquar'ſt thy life accordingly. Shak. Meaf. for Meaf. | 2. To reckon, to compute, 3 F 
5 ; becauſe nature, in any individual 3 makes no- | As the actions of men are of tundry diſtinct Kinds, ſo the The calendar months are likewiſe arbitrarily and une- 
th.o g that is perfect in all its parts. Drydcu's Dufreſ, Pref. | laws thereof mult accordingly be diſtinguiſhed. Hooker, 6. i. | qually ſetled by the fame power; by which months we, to 
2. Completion; as, of a prophecy. on | Whoever is ſo aſſured of the authority and ſenſe of ide 55 this © ay, account, and they meaſure, and make up, that which | 
„ Il 'hemiraculons ſuccels of tlie apoſtles preaching, and the] ture, as to believe the doctrine of it, and to live accordingly, | we call the Julian year. | Holder on Time. | 
| Ge pl; /hment of many of their predict ions, vrhich, to thoſe] ſhall be ſaved. 2 7 3 OP illotſun s Preface. 3. 'To give an account, to aſſign the cauſes; in which tenſe it is ö 
nd. ext 7 cluiltians, were matters of faith only, are, to us, mat- |*" Mealy ſubſtances, fermented, turn ſour. Accordingly, | followed by the particle or. 2 | 
b. Como, ters of ſight and experience. Atterbury's Sermons, | 8 to a weak child, they ſtill retain their nature; for] I any one thould afk, why our general continued ſo eaſy | 
ent with: 4; Ea bellithment, elegance, ornament of mind or body. - |. bread will give them the cholic. Arhufhnot on Aliments, | to the laſt? I know no other way to accorrt for it, but by that 
not rn. Young heirs, and elder brothers, from their own reflecting | To ACCO'ST. v. a. [accofter, Fr.] To ſpeak to firſt; to] unmcaſurable love of wealth, which his belt friends allow to | 
RAT {0 le upon theeſtates they are born to, and therefore thinking all | addreſs; to ſalute. Ow | | be his predomimant paſſion. | . Swift, 
e Party, ole r accomplilhmenits unneceflary, are of no manner of ule | You miſtake, knight: accoft her, front her, board her, | 4. To make up the reckoning; to anſwer for practices. | 
cs, thi bur to keep up their families. Addiſon. Spectator, Ne 123. woo her, aflail her © Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. | Then thou ſhalt ſee him plung'd, when leait he fears, | 
„ande 4. T! e act of obtaining any thing. . At length, collecting all his ſerpent wiles, „ At. once accounting for his deep arrears. Dryden's Jud. | 
FOOT OR „ I he mcans ſuggeſted by policy and worldly wiſdom, for | With toothing words.renew'd, him thus accoſts. Par. Reg. — They have no uneaſy 1 of a future reckoiling, where- | 
ed 18408 the: attainment of thoſe earthly enjoyments, are unfit tor that | I firſt accoffed him: I ſu'd, I ſoughtt. [ inthe pleaſures they now talte, mult be accounted for; and | 
Lal. pun ole, not only upon the account of their inſumciency for,, And, with a loving force, to Pheneus brought. Dryd. An.] may, erg be outweighed by the pains, which ſhall then 
able ft | bet alto of their frequent oppotition and contrariety to, the | Ac cos F ABLE. adj. [from acceft.] Ealy of accels; familiar. * hold of them. Atterbury"s Sermons. 
requently ec mpliſhment of fuch ends. South's Sermons. | They were both indubitable, ſtrong, and high-minded men, | 5. Jo appear as the medium by which any thing may be ex- 
5 Acct ur. ./. {Fr.compter and compte, anciently accompter. | yet of ſweet and accoftable nature, almoſt equally delighting plained, 55 „„ 
caſt 18. Ha mer.] An account, a reckoning. Sce ACcouN r. inthe preſs and affluence of dependents and ſuitors. Wotton, Such as have a faulty circulation through the lungs, ought 
he excl 1 he foul may have time to call ntelt to a juſt accompt of P ACCOUNT. 7. .. [from the old French accompt, from com- | to eat very little at a time; becauſe the increaſe of the quan= 
tor _ All t lungs paſt, 9 whereot repentance is perfected. padus, Lat. originally written accompt, which ſee; but, by | tit, of freſh chyle, muſt make that circulation {till more un- 
lp 5 | x Hooker, b. v. §S 46.| gradually ſoftening the pronunciation, in time the orthogra- | ealy;z which, indeed, is the caſe of conſumptive and ſome. 
meer Each Chriſtmas they accomprs did clcar; I phy changed to account.] 55 N 8 | aſthmatic perſons, and accounts for the ſymptoms they are 
Hes 2 nd wound their bottom round the year. Prior. 1, A computation of debts or expences a regiſter of facts] troubled with after eating. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Fe * aaCOYMPTANT. #. /. [accomptant, Fr.] A reckoner, com- relating to money. : „5 | 1416. To aſlign to, with the particle 106. 8 
4 pub r. See ACCOUNTANT. h At many times I brought in my accounts, 1 - OE ſome years, really accrued the yearly ſum of two hundred . 
ded tat the accompt runs on, generally the accomplant goes Laid them before you; you would throw them off, — | thouſand pounds to the king's coffers: and it was, in truth, the 
cov Ws ward. 3 South Sermouns. And ſay you found them in mine honeſty. Shak. Timon. only project that was accounted to his own ſervice, Clarend. 
ray Acco MPTING-DAY, The day on which the reckoning is | When my Young mare has once got the {kill of keep- 7. To hold in eſteem. Ws | 5 FE 
Suh to h e ſettled, | ES Te 7 ing accounts (which is a buſineſs of reaſon more than arith- Silver was nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon. | 
| Io whom thou much doſt owe, thou much muſt pay; | -metic) perhaps it will not be amiſs, that his father from | e od | | _ Chron.” 
I huinb on the debt againtt th? accompring-day. Denham. | thenceforth require him to do it in all his concernments. | ACCO'UNTABLE. adi. [from account.] Of whom an account 
7 ACCORD. v. 2. derived, by tome, frem corda the} | Fs Locke on Education. | may be required; who muit anſwer for: followed by the 
ale or f. Seta muficah inffrument, by others, from corda hearts; | 2, The ſtate or reſult of a computation; as, the account ftands | particle 0 before the perſon, and for before the thing. 
5 ade firlt, implying harmony, in the other, Auity.] thus between us. „5 33 | . Accountable to none, 
comme! mac agreez to adiuſt one thing to another; with the] © Behold this have L found, faith the Preacher, counting one But to my conſcience and my God alone. Olabam. 
aden 7 de „ fu. | | 5 | by one, to find out the account. _ Eccliſia ſtes, vil. 27. Thinking themſelves excuſed from ſtanding upon their 
+ b. wik A & it ſports the ſhepherds ſhowed, were full of ſuch | 3. Such a ſtate of perſons or things, as may make them more | own legs, or being accountable for their own conduct, the 
| oe gs gambols, as being accorded to the pipe which they | or lets worthy of being contidered in the reckoning. Value,, Nr ſeldom trouble themſelves with enquiries, Locke on Ed. 
0 W mY wilder mouths, even as they danced, made a right pic- or eſtimation, | 3 ** he good ma ziſtrate will make no diſtinction; for the 
10 *ut 08 their chief god Pan, and his companions the * For the care that they took for their wives and their chil- | judgment is God's; and he will look upon himſelf as ac- 
J Ofigit 1 N Tp Sidney, b. is] dren, their brethren and kinsfolks, was in leaſt account | countable at his es inf the equity of it. Atterbury's Serm. 
tment.. er hands oceore{ the lute's muſic to the voice; her pant- | with them: but the greateſt and principal fear was for the | ACCOU'NTANT. adj. [from account.] Accountable to; re- 
xciabe; 3 ing. heart danced to the muſic. tdney, b. i. | holy temple. | erred 2 Maccab. xv. 18. | ſponſible for. | | * 


The lights and fhades, whoſe well accorded ſtrite, hat good affection, which things of ſmaller account have His offence is ſo, as it appears 


ineſs, v Vite 211 the ſtrength and colour of ourlife, Pope's Epi/t. | once ſet on work, is by ſo much the moreeabily raiſed higher.“ Accountant tothe law upon that pain. Shak. Meaſ. for Aleaſ. 
ae, b. % ACCORD. v. n. o agree, to fuit one with anotier; | | | 5 ha. Retr, £33366: Eon. | L love her too, 8 
verlor tit with the particle a 7p. REY, = . I ſhould make more account of their judgment, who are men Not out of abſolute Juſt (though, peradventure, 

Du. Tlungs are often ſpoke, and ſeldom meant; of ſenſe, and yet have never touched a pencil, than of the opi- 1 ſtand accountant for as great a ſin) | 


U a} : * 4 4 1 : 
Bus lat zn heart accordeth avith my tongue, 

Sg the deed-is meritorious, 5 
1216 to preferve my fovereign from his foe. Shak. Hen. VI. 


nion given by the greateſt part of painters. Dryd. Dufreſnoy. | But partly led to diet my revenge. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
- We would eſtabliſh our fouls in ſuch a ſolid and ſubſtantial | ACCOU'NTANT, z. . [See ACCOMPTANT.] A com- 
virtue, as will turn to account in that great day, when it muſt | 


= \nd to | puter; a man Killed or employed in accounts, ES 

Sonnet ü. f Several of the main parts of Moſes's hiftory, as concern- | ſtand the teſt of infinite wiſdom and juſtice. Spectator. | The different compute of divers ſtates; the ſhort and irre- 

1s take 14 beg ne Hood, and the firit fathers of the ſeveral nations of | 4. Diſtinction, dignity, rank. „ | concileavle years of ſome; the exceeding errour in the natu- 

wiſely ck me world, do very well accord xwith the mott ancient ac- | There is ſuch a peculiarity in Homer's manner of apoſtro- | ral frame of others; and the falſe deductions of ordin 

'recepti counts ot profane hittory, Tillotſon, Sermon i. | phizing Eumzus, and ſpeaking of him in the ſecond perſon: | accountants in moſt. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
La. - C 15 ADs 2. /. accord, Fr.] | 2 it is generally applied, 


y that poet, only to men of account | ACCO'UNT-BOOK', u. /. A book containing accounts. 


mpuact; an agreement. and diſtinëtion. 


OT If rr : | aa; tp Odyſſey; notes. | I would endeavour to comfort myſelf upon the loſs of 
aried w Rn th are ſatisf y d with this accord, Iz. A reckoning verified by finding the value of a thing equal | friends, as I do upon the loſs of money; by turning to my 
monde 2. C car by the laws of knighthood on my ſword. Dryd.Fab. | to what it was accounted, : account-book, and ſeeing whether I have enough left for m 
to ext . 5 union of mind. [OConſidering the uſual motives of human actions, which | ſupport. | | | Swift, Letter lxii. 
a Nat Th. u uch grace I found, and means I wrought, are pleaſure, profit, and ambition, I cannot yet comprehend | ACCO'UNTING. 2. ſ, [from account.) The att of reckon- 
ef Irans wat J that lady to my ſpouſe had won, = how thoſe pertons find their account in any of the three. ing, or making up of accounts. 1 | 
z 4 wu cord of friends, conſent of parents ſought, ; = Swift's Addreſs to Parliament. his ke. faithfully obſerved, muſt keep a man from 
ſerts it Aance made, my happineſs lw-gun, Spen/. Fairy Queer. | 6. Areckoning referred to, or ſum charged upon any particular | breaking, or running behind hand in his ſpiritual eſtate; 

5 Ig erde themſelves together, to tignt with Joſhua | perton; and thence, figuratively, regard, confideration, fake. | which, without frequent accountings, he will hardly be able 
no ore 1 Ham. th one cord. | Foſhua, ix. 2. If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee ought, put that on | to prevent. 85 Th _ South's Sermons. 
ul ma 1 NY, lyinmciry, jutt correſpondence of one thing with | my account. Philemin, 8. To ACCO'UPLE. v. a. [accoupler, Fr.] To join, to link 
ga 3 6 | | This mutt be always remembered, that nothing can come | together. | | | ee”, 
2 nan Bos nothing elſe but a juſt accord and mutual har- | into the account of recreation, that is not done with delight. He ſent a ſolemn embaſſage to treat a peace and league 
— | members, animatcd by a healthful conſtitution. . | ow Locke on Education, & 197. | with the king; acconpling it with an article in the nature of 
D and. + Muſical no Dryden's Dufreſitry, Preface. In matters where his judgment led him to oppoſe men on | arequett, Bacon's Henry VII. 
Ne Wit e, EY | a public account, he would do it vigorouſly and heartily. To ACCO'URAGE. v. a. [obſolete. See CoukAdE. ] To 
Art ther K Wereè in one ſteeple two bells of uniſon, whe- : | Atterbury's Sermons. | animate. 
d e the ttriking of the one would move the ottier, more than s 


That forward pair ſhe ever would aſſuage, 
When they would ſtrive due reaſon to exceed; 
But that ſame froward twain would accoxrage, 


And of her plenty add unto her need. Fairy Qucen b. ii. 
great diſlenſions between the nobles and the commons, on | To ACCO'URT. v. 4. [See To Coukr.] Fe with 


the account of Coriolanus, a nobleman, whom the latter had | courtſhip, or courteſy; a word now not in uſe. 
impeached, Swifts Conteſts in Athens and Rome. | Who all this while were at their wanton reſt,;. , . 
Nothing can recommend itſelf to our love, on any other Accoarting each her . with laviſh feaſt. Fairy Q. B. ii. 


The aſſertion is our Saviour's, though uttered by him in 
the perſon of Abraham, the father of the faithful; who, on 
the account of that character, is very fitly introduced. Idem. 

Theſe tribunes, a year or two after their inſtitution, kindled 


d Acre another accord Eacon 5 
| ccord. ,acon's Nat. Hiſt. N* 281. 
We mult not blame Apollo, but his lute, 7 


41 ” Pp" . 
If falſe accords from her falſe ſtrings be ient. Davies. 


$. oluntary motion. 
. Ne Guyon yet ſpak 
5 . de word, 
Till that they came e 55 door 5 
uch to them open d of its owh accord. Fairy Q. b. ii 
| | pen its owh accord. Fairy Q. b. ii. 


nt Fares 


AcCccourTREMPNT. A /, [ accoitrement, Fr. | Dreſs, equipage, 


AccROACHMENT. 2. ſ. [from accroach.] The act of ac- |. 


1. To accede to, to be added to; as, a natural production or 


that might accrue from the difreſpects of ignorant perfons. |. 
ew. eg 5 Wilkinss Mat ymatica Magick.. | 
g. In a commercial ſenſe, to be produced, or arite; as, profits. 


A000: 


To ACCOUTRE. v.a. [accoiitrer, Fr.] To dreſs, to equip. 


Is it for this they ſtudy? to grow pule, 
And mils the plealures of a glorious meal? 
For this, in rags accoutred are they ſeen, 2 
And made the may- game of the public ſpleen? - Dryden, 

furniture relating; to the perſon; trappings, ornaments. 

I profeſs requital to a hair's breadtn ; not only in the 
{imple otfice ot love, but in all the accoutrement, comple- 
ment, and ceremony of it. S. Merry Wives of Windſor. 

have ſeen the pope officiate at St. Peter's, where, for two 
hours together, he was butied in putting on or off his diffe- 
rent accoutrements, according to the different parts he was 
to act in them. | Addifon's Spettator, N& 201. 
Illo gay with all tW accoutrements of war, 

The Britous come, with gold well-traught they come. Phil. 

Chriſtianity is loit among them, in the trappings and ac- 
eoutrements of it; with which, inttead of adorning religion, 
they have ſtrang 
_ crovdof external rites and ceremonies. Tilotſ. Seren. xxvili. 
ACCRE'TION. . /. [accretio, Lat.] The act of growing to 

another, ſo 75 to encreaſe it. | Y 

Plants do nouriſh; manimate bodies do not: they have 

an accretion, but no alimentation. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. No. 602. 

The changes ſcem to be effected by the exhaling of the 
moitture, which may leave the tinging corpuſcles more denſe, 
and fowcthing augmented by the accretion of the oily and 
cartay parts of that. moiſture. ö | 
Intants ſupport abitinence worſt, from the quantity of 
aliment conſumed in accretion. Arbuthnot on Alimntuts. 
ACCRE'TIVE. adj. from accretion.} Growing; that which 


: by growth is added. 


It the motion be very flow, we perceive it not: we have no 
ſenſe of the cc αν motion of plants and animals: and the | 


fly ſhadow iteals avuy upon the dial; and the quickeſt eye can 


diſcover no more but that it is gone. Glanwv. Scepfis Scient. 


To ACCRO ACH. vv. g. {[accrocher, Fr.] To draw to one 
as with a hook; to gripe, to draw away by degrees what 1s 
another's. | | 


_ croaching. | | 23 
To ACC RUE. w. . from the participle accrũ, formed trom 
.accroitre, Fr.! „ | 


effect, without any particular reſpect to good or ill. 
Te Son of. God, by his incarnation, hath changed the 


manner of that perſonal ſubſiſtence; no alteration thereby 


accruins to the nature of God. _ Hooker, b. v. & 54. 
2. To be added, as an advantage or improvement, in a ſenſe 
_ inclinng tv good rather than ill; in which meaning it is more 
frequentiy uled by later authors. | | 


of the perton ſo obliged to exprels himſelf. South's Sermons. 


Let the evidence of ſuch a particular miracle be never {of 
bright and clear, yet it is ſtill but particular; and mutt | 


therefore want that kind of force, that degree of influence, 
. which accrues to a ſtanding general proof, from its having 
been tried or approved, and conſented to, by men of all ranks 
and capacities, of all tempers and interelts, of all ages and 
nations. Wes Atterbury's Sermons. 
2. Toappend to, or ariſe from; as, an ill conſequence; this 
ſenſe teems to be lefs proper. * TEN 


His ſcholar Ariſtotle, as in many other particulars, ſo | 


likewiſe in this, did. juſtly oppole him, and became one of 
the authors; chooſing a certain benefit, before the hazard 


The yearly benefit, that, out of thoſe his works, accruethto 
her majeity, amounteth to fol. 
The great profits which have accrued to the duke of Flo- 
rence from his free port, have {et ſeveralof the ſtates of Italy 
on the {ame ſubject. „„ 
5, Sometimes to follow, as loſs; but leſs properly. | 
Ihe benefit or loſs of tuch a trade accruzzg to the govern - 
ment, until it comes to take root in the nation. 7. . M/. 
ACCUBA'TION. 2. /. [from accubo, to lye down to, Lat.] 
The ancient poſtuxe of leaning at meals. 32 


It will appear, that accubatzon, or lymg down at meals, 


Was a geſture uſed by very many nations. Vulgar Errours, 


To ACCU MB. v. a. (accuimbo, Lat.] To he at the table, ae- 


cording to the ancient manner. 


Ly 


; Did. 


To ACCUMULATE. w. a. [from accumulo, Lat.] To 
heap one thing upon another; to pile up, to heap together. 
It is uſed either literally, as, to accumulate money, or, ſigu- 


ratively, as, to accumulate merit or wiekedneſs. 
If thou doſt flander her, and torture me, 
Nexer pray more; abandon all remorſe; 
On horrors head horrors accumulate; 


For nothing can'ſt thou to damnation . Shak. Othello, * 


Crutht by imaginary treaſon's weight, 


_ Which too much merit did accumulate. Sir J. Denham. 
 ACCUMULA'TION, n.f. from accumulate. NET 


. The act of accumulating. 


mulation ot benefits, like a kind of embroidering, or litting 

of one tavour upon another. 

One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 
For quick accumulation of renown, | 


Which he atchiev'd by th* minute, loſt his f avour. Shakeſp. 


2. The ſtate of being accumulated. 5 . 
y the regular returns of it in ſome people, and their free- 
dom from it after the morbid matter is exhanited, it looks 
as there were regular accumulations and gatherings ot it, as 
of other humours in the body, growing perhaps on tome peo- 
ple as corns. Ns 
ACCU MULATIVE. adj. [from accumulate. 
1. That which accumulates. | 
2, That which is accumulated, 


It the iniury meet not with meekneſs, it then acquires ano- | 


ther accumulative guilt, and ſtands anfwerable not only for 
its own poltive but for all the accidental, which it cules 
in the ſutferer, © Government of the Tongue, & 4. 
ACCUMULA'TOR. 7. ſ. [from accumulate.) He that accu- 
mulates; a gatherer or heaper oy tan 
Injuries may fall upon the paſſive man, yet there would be 
no hroils and quarrels, the great accumulators and multipliers 
ot injuries; which demonſtrates how unjuſtly meekneſs is 
charged with ſo much as accidental production of them. 


Decay Piety. 


Accugacv. u. ſ. [accuratio, Lat.] Exactneſs, 5 
The man who hath the ſtupid ignorance, or hardened ef- 
frontery | to inſult the revealed will of God; or the petulunt 
conceit to turn it into ridicule; or the arrogance to make his 
own perfections the meature ot the Divinity; or, at belt, that 
can collate a text, or quote an authority, with an inſipid ac- 
curacy; or demonſtrate a plain propob tion, in all the forma- 
lity of A's and B's; thele are now the only men worth 

- mentioning. Ce Delany, 
We coniider the uniformity of the whole deſign, accuracy 

of the calculations, and {kill in reſtoring and comparing 
paſſages of ancient authors, Arbuthnot on Coins, Pref. 


ACCURATE. adj. [accuratus. Lat.] 


2. Exact, without defect or Failure, applied to things, 


ely dilguiſed it, and quite ſtifled it in the 


Newton's Optics. 


Theſe accuſations, and theſe grievous crimes 
From which compadt there ariiing an obligation upon every 

one, ſo to convey lus meaning, there accries allo à right to | 

every one, by the ſame ſigns, to judge of the ſenſe or meaning 


Accus TOR, adi. rom accuſe. ] That which proguceth 


C areao's Survey. 


A. ldiſon on Italy. 


Notton. 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 


No man living has made more acczrate trials than Reau- 
mure, that bright ornament of France. C2{fon's El. Nat. Phil. 
A'CCURATELY. adwv,{trom accurate.] In an accurate man- 

ner; exactly, without errour, nicely. | 

Ihe tineof incidence is either accurately, or very nearly, 
in a given ratio to the ſine of refraction. Newt. Opt. ax. v. 
That all thele diſtances, motions, and quuntities of mat- 
ter, ſhould be ſo accurately and harmonieully adjuſted in 
this great variety of our ſyſtem, is above the fortnitous hits 
of blind material cauſes, and mutt certainty flow from that 
eternal fountain of wiſdom. | brntley's Sermons. 
A'*CCURATENESS. . . rom accurate.] Exuctuets, nicety. 

But ſometime after, ſuſpecting that in making this ob- 
ſervation I had not determined the dizneter of the {phere with 
ſufficient accurateneſs, I repeated the experiment. Newton, 
To ACCU'RSE. v. a. [Sce CURSE] Fo doom to miſery; 

to invoke miſery upon any one. : | 
As if it were an unlucky comet, or as if God had fo gc- 
curſed it, that it ſhould never {hine to give light in things 
concerning our duty any way towards him. Hooker, b. ili. 
ACCU'RSED. part. adj. — 
1. That which is curſed or doomed to miſery. 
Tis the moſt certain ſign the world's acc, 
That the beſt things corrupted are and worſt. Denham. 
2. That which deſerves the curſe; ex ecrable; hateful; deteſt- 
able; and, by conſequence, wicked; malignant. 

. Some holy angel 

Fly to the court of England, and unfold 

His meſſage ere he come; that a ſwift bleſſing 

May ſoon return to this our ſuffering country, 

Under a hand accurs' d! Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

The chief part of the miſery of wicked men, and thote.ac- 
curſed ſpirits, the devils, is this, that they are of a diſpoſition 
contrary to God, FP Tillatſon, Sermon iv. 
They, like the ſeed from which they ſbrung, accurſt, 

Againſt the gods iramortal hatred nurſt. Dryd. Ovid. 


may be cenſured; blameable; culpable. Py 
here would be a manifeſt detect, and her improviſion 

juſtly accuſable; if animals, ſo ſubject unto diſcates from: 

bilious cauſes, ſhould want u proper conveyance for cholr,. 


1. The act of accuſimg. e 
Thus they in mutual æccaſatian ſpent ER 
The fruitleſs hours, but neither {elf--ondlemning 


You read. 
Commutted by your perſon, and your foulluvers, 


All accuſation, in the very nature of the thing, ſtill ſup- 

. poſing, and being founded upon {ome law: tor where there 
1s no law, there can be no tranigreſiion ; and where there 
can de no tran{; 
cioſation. 


| | ( 55 South. 
3. In the ſenſe of the courts 57 


in order to inflic! tome judgment on the guilty perton. 
1 J ͤðĩ my KT 
Accus ATIVE. adj. | accufativus, Lat.] A term of gram- 


implied in the verb terminates, 


cr containeth an accuiation. DES 
In a charge ef adultery, the accuſer ought to ſet forth, in 
the accuſatory libel, fome certain und deſinite time. . Pur, 


To ACCU'SE. v. a. [ accuſo, Lat.) ; 


the ſubject of accuſation. _— . 

Ile ſtripp'd the bears: foot of its leafy growth; 
And, calling weſtern winds, accused the ſpring of floth. . 
Duden, Pirgil, Gtorg, iv. l, 205. 


ſeem to be the ill conſequences of their principles. A. //. 5:17. 
2. It ſometimes admits the particle for, 
Never ſend up a leg of a fowl at ſupper, white there is acat 
or dog in the houſe, that can be accujed-for running away 


upon the rats, ora ſtrange greyhound. © Swift 79 the Cook, 
3. To blame or cenſure, in oppoſition toapplauleorjultitication, 


mean while accuſing or elſe excuſing one another. Ron. ii 
Your valour would your floth too much accuy/e,  _ 
And therefore, like themtelves, they princes chooſe... 


againſt another, 5 . 

There are ſome perſons forbidden to be accy/ers, on the 
ſcore of their ſex, as women; others, of their age, as pupils. 
and infants ; others, upon the account of ſome erimes com- 


- . o * . 
conditions, as libertines againſt their patrons; and others, 


falte evidence; and, laſtly, others on account of their pover- 
ty, as not being worth more than fifty aurei. Apliffe's Par. 

©. That good man, who drank the pois' nous draught, 

With mind ſerene, and could not with to fee NE 

His vile accuſer drink as deep as he.  Drydez's Juvenal. 
If the perſon accuſed maketh his innocence plair ly to ap- 
pear upon his trial, the accuſer is immediately put to an ig- 
nomimous death; and, out of his goods and lands, the inno- 
cent perſon is quadruply recompepſed. Gullrwer's Trav. 
To ACCU'STOM. v. a. {accoutumer, Fr.] Tohabituate, 

to enure, with the particle fo. It is uſed chiefly of perſons. 

| How ſhall we breathe in other air 
_ Leſs pure, accuſtp!m'd to immortal fruits? Par. Loft, b.xi, 
It has been ſome advantage to acenſtom one's {elf 79 books 
of the ſame edition. Matis Improv. of the Mind, P. i. c. 1. 
Accvu'srOMABLE. adj. [from accuſtom.] Ot long cuttom 
or habit; habitual, cuſtomary. | 
may be diverſified by accy/tomable reſidence in one clumate, 
from what they are in another. Hale s Origin of Mankind, 
Accu'sSTOMABLY. adv, According to cuſtom. 

Touching the king's fines'accutomably paid tor the pur- 
chaſing of writs original, I find no certain beginning ot 
them, and do therefore think that they alſo grew up with the 
chancery. | Bacon' t Alienation. 


bit, uſe. | 
Through accuſtomance and negligence, and farben ſome 
other cauſes, we neither fecl it in our own bodies, nor take 
notice of it in others. Borle's Works. 
ACCU'STOMAKILY. adv. In a cuſtomary manner; accord- 
ing to common or cuſtomary practice, : 225 
ACCU'STOMARY. adj. [from eccuflom.} Uſual, practiſed; 
according to cuſtom. : 
Accu'sTOMED. adj. {from accfom.} According to cuſtom; 
trequent ; uiual, ; 
Look how the rubs her hands. — It is an accuſtomed ace 
tion with her, to ſeem thus waſhing her hands: 1 bavexnown 


1. ExaRt, as oppotcd to negligence or ignorance, applied to 
perſons. | 22 75 | 


iÞ «22 41 le ni Wards 5 
1. An unit; a ungle point on cards or dice. 


ACEPHALOUS. 2. a. [Aut 


ACE SCENT. a, [ aceſcens, Lat. | That which has 4 tender 


Accu'saBLE. adj. [from the verb accuſe.] That which | 


3 Brown's Vutgar Errours. | 


 AccusA'TI0N. . ſ. [from accuſe.] Achx. x. .. Iace, Sax. ay, Gr. no gene 


rer e preſerved chieſly in poetry, tor the axe of i 


Andof their vain conteſt apprar'd no end. ar. Loft. 
2. The charge brought againit any ene by the accuſer, 5 


See Richard 11. | 


greſlion, I am ture thetic ought to be no , 


A declaration of ſome crime preferred before a competent | 
judge, by the intervention of an micription tawtully made, | 


mar, uten the relation of the noun, on which the action 


1. To charge with a crime. It requires the particle ef before | 


An ACUVEVEMENT, z. J. | achevement, Fr.] 


The profeſs are accuſed of all the ill practices whichmay | 


with it: But, if there happen to be neither, you-mult lay it | 


Their conſcience bearing witnets, and their thoughts the | 


I | 2,0, © Drgden's Tyrannick Love. | 
Accus xR. 1. J. [from accuſe, } He that brings a charge 


| A'CID. adj. [ aciclus, Lat. aciae, Fr. Sour, arp A 
mitted by them; and others, on the ſcore of {ome filthy lu- 
: N | cre to propoſe to gain thereby; others, on the ſcore of their 
Some, perhaps, might otherwiſe wonder at ſuch an accu- | ers, | 
| ö through a ſuſpicion of calumny, as having once already given 


Animals even of the ſame original, extraction, and ſpecies, | 


P * v * 
Accu'sTOMANCE, . . [accoitumance, Fr.] Cuitom, ha- 


ACK 


Ack. 1. J. {Arnot only fignified a piece of money, hy 
integer, from whence is derived the word ace & 
Thus ds ſignified the whole inheritance. 4#bu;; IRC 20 
* RC) 


Wr. 


or if a man blindfold caſts a die, what reaſon in chen 
he have to vreiume, that he ihalldraweawhite tome 10 "tu 
a black, or throw an ace rather than a life, SS kb, 
2. A ſmail quantity, | Lernen. 
He will not bate an ce of abſelute certainty; but ho 
doubttul or improbable the thing is, com! „ 
go for an indiſputable truth, C. gf the Try, ; 
I'll not wag an ace farther: the whole wo: 14g A5 
bribe me to it. Dryden's Su 6 50 
| $2, Gr.]Withoutuhead, þ:. 
ACERB. adj. [acerbus, Lat.] Acid, with an 1 
roughnels, as molt fruits are be torte they ars ri! 3 
ACERBITY. E. . JLacerbitas, Lat. TT 
1. Arouch ſour tatte. | 
2: Applied to men, ſharpneſs of temper; ſeverity, 
4 rue it is, that the talents for criticiſm, namely, nass 
quick centure, vivacity of remaꝛ k, indeed all but 4 BY eh Yak 
rather the gitts of youth than of old age. Pope's Inte Aga 
To ACERVATE. . 4. Lacer vu, Lat.] Io Heap up. H. 
ACERVA'TION. 2. /. [from acervate.] The act Fs 8 
together. | | : | . 
ACERVOSE, adj, Full of heaps. 


When lots are thuttled together in a lap, urn, or en 
. f * a 


NO Firs K 
ys rom him en 
; —_ *WUh 


15 
he, 
— 


to lourneſs or acidity, 
The ſame perſons, perhaps, had enjoyed their heals ., 
well with a mixture of animal diet, qualified with a fut 
. 285 4 N ts g . «6.44, 
quantity of ace/cents; as, bread, vinegar, and termets. 
. , F- YO Oe 
cuors:. 55 Arbiithnot an hows. 
4 n * 7 : . F . , . Fog Ad ments, 
ACE* O'SE., ad). That which has mit acts or Vinegar, N:3 
ACETOU'SITY. #. J. {from aceroſe. The itate of being 108 
toſe, or of containing vinegar, . 
LA ec: d y * \y 7 2 0 9 * ; K 5 .. 
ACE (obs. adj. [from acctum, vinegar, Lat.] Havine Us 
quality of vmegar, tour, | 5 
Rails, Which confiſt chiefly of the juice of grapes in 
f 2 . SRD ar 2 3 » is 
ſpitlated in theſxins or hutks by the avolation of the tw. 
| tluous moikure through their pores, being dittilled in à re. 
tort; did not attord anyvmeus, but rather an u2tgus {niri. 
| | Hayle of Siri. 
att Wirth 144 
„ 3 F'Y Ras Th $7 2 5 
and in the plural ates, of one iyllable; the E7MNNVE It 


= 
= + aL 


dle 


nicaſure. ] A continued pain. See AKE. 

7 85 Tl rack thee with old cramps; 
Fill all thy bones with aches, ma oy 
Lu all thy bones with aches, make thee roar, 
That beatts ſhall tremble at thy din. SHH. Tem 

A coming ſhow'r your thooung corns preſa;ze, © * 


Old aches throb, your hollow tooth will rage, Srcttt. 
To ACHE. v. 1. [See ACHE.]. To be in pain. 


extraordinary intention, and our very eyes will Ae if lev 
fixed upon any dithcultly diſcerned obje&, CH. £449; 
To ACHIEVE. v. a. [acbeuinr, Fr. to comp.cie,] 7 
1. Topertorm, to finiſh a detign piotperouſly, 
Our toils, my triends, are crown'd with ſure ſucces: 
Ihe greater part perforin'd, achieve the lets, D. A. 
2. To gaur, to obtain, „„ . 
Experience is by induſtry achion” ld, 
. And per fected hy che ſwift courſe of time. 
Tran, I burn, I pine, I perith, Tranic, 7 
If Iachieve not this young modett girl. ..S! ahkogpear: 
I hou haſt achiev'7 our liberty, contin'd + 12 1 
Within hell-gates till now. Mitter Par. Lest 
Show all the ſpoils by valiant kings cet, 
And groaning nations by their arms reliev'd; Pries, 
An ACHIEVER, ll. J. He that per forms; he that obtzips whit 
he endeavours after py | . 
25 A victory 15 twice itſelf, when the cl er- Bring home 
tull numbers. gut Notting 


Upon this account, our ſenſes arc dulled, and pent bra 


N / 41 þ 77 car?, 


Shakeſprare's Much Ao abrut Nothing 


bebe 


1. The perfonnance of an action. 5 
From exery coalt that heaven walks about, 
Have thither come the noble martial cer, 
That famous hard acbiovements il hurt. Fa WE B.. 
2. The efcutchcon, or eniigns.armonal, granted i fury nua 
for the performance of great actions. RO 
Then hall the war, and fern debate, and ſtrife 
Immortal, be the bug nets of my lite. 8 
And in thy fane, the duſty ſpoils among, 
High on the burnith'd roof, my banner thall be hug; 
Rank d with my champions bucklers, and below 
With'arms-revers'd, the ochi-wvermrnts of the fog. Drid 


7 
; $7 pn 


niſies 79 perform; ir the tecond from achieve, as it nd 
to gain. — Es ER 


ACHOR. n. ſ. [achor, Lat. x, Gr. furfur.] 


5 A ſpecics Ot. the herpes; it appears with a cruſty ſcab, 
which cauſes an itching on the turtace of the heads occa- 
| toned by afaltſharp ſerum oozing through the kin. N 


5 
i, 4. 
* - 

oy 
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Wild trees laſt longer than garden trees ; and in the fur: 
Kind, thoſe whole fruit is acid, more than thojs whoſe 119.2 
is {weet, Baceon's Natural Hiſtory, N* 535; 

Acid, or ſour, preceeds from atalt of the farmen aur wt 

6 diſentangled themſelves from the ſalts and earthy parts tb 

is the taſte of unripe fruits. Arbus hat on Aitrentt. 
Liquors and ſubſtances are called acids, which bing c 

poſed of pointed particles, affect tlie tate in à fur. 8 

piercing manner. The common way of trying, whettz 

any particular liquor hath in it any particles of this kind, 4s 

by mixing it with ſyrup of violets, which it willturn of 4:74 

colour; but it it contums alkaline or lixivial particles, !! 

changes that ſyrup green. Y e 
ACIDITY. z. J. [trom g.] The quality of being acid; 
an acid taſte; ſharpneſs; fourneſs. a 

Fiſhes, by the has of a dittolvent liquor, corrode and ge- 
duce their meats, ſbin, bones, and all, into a chylus or die- 
mor; and yet tlus liquor manitcits nothing of acz.Q// to ttt 

_ taſte, Ray en the Ut. 

When the taſte of the mouth is bitter, it is a gn of 2 fe- 
dundance of a bilious alkali, and demands a quite differen 
diet from the cate of aciclity or fournets,  drbuth. o Aix. 

ACIDNESS. u. / rom acid. The quality of being acid; 

acidity. See ACIDITY., . 

ACTDUL. E. 1. /. (that is, aque acidide.} 1 

Viedicinal ſprings impregnated with arp particles, a3 alk 

the nitrous, chalybeate, and alum-ſprings are. N. 

The acidulz, or medical ſprings, ent a greater quanuty 

of their migerals than uſual; and even the ordinary iprings, 


which were before clear, freſh aud limpid, become thus 
nerals as long as the earthquake laſts. N αν,. Net. Hit. 
T9 ACIDULATE., v. a. [acialuler, Fr.] To impregnate ot 
tinge with acids in a ſlighit degree. | 3 
The muriatic ſcurvy is evidently a diet of frech unſaltel 
things, watery liquors acidulatell, tirinaccous emollient u- 
ttances, four milk, butter, and acid fruits. dArbuth. en A. 
Tov ACKNO WLEDGE. v. 4. fa word formed, as 17's 
between the Latin and Fnglith, from agree ane kncn” 
ledge, which is deduced from the Saxon, enzpan, 20 laber. 
T J perlen 24 


4 rr ö » * 7 „ J . ' - 5 * bh \” 
1. Io en the knowledge ot; to own any thing © 


her continue in this a quarter of at l S⁰,νε. Mus, 


parti. 41. \ 2araicter. 


Achievement, in the fit ente, is derived from achieve, as E- 


out mixture of oil; in auſtere taſtes the ouly parts have gat 
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My people do already 3 2 | 5 
7 8 { will acknowled e you an Jel Ca, . p. 
"ace of lord Baſlanio and myſelf. Shak. Mer. of Fen. 
ne that acknoavledge God, or providence, „ 
Their touls eternity did ever doubt. Sir FJ. Davies. 
+. To confels; e m ſgreſſions, and my fin is ever 
. Por! uchurvledge my tranſgreſſions, © A. ] x 
| JAN 1. Js 
_ 0 2 benefit; ſometimes with the particle ?0 be- 
1. L 3 8 "riod conterring the benefit. | 
EE” His 5 58 2 
1 zugüt them; but they his gitts ac e- A ea "mod 
In the tirlt place, therefore, I than tully ac rene 0 
"\imi-hty power the aſſiſtance he has given me in theve- 
thi _—— proſecution ot my preſent ſtudies. Dy. len. 
Fro wl. beING. adj. {from acknowledge. } Gratetul; 
ASK? „to acknowledge benents received. | 
—_ has thewn his hero acknoxcledging and ungrateful, 
b ee and hard- hearted; but, at the bottom, hckle g 
counter intereſted. Dryden 's Virgil, Dedication. 
. LEDGMENT: n. /. [from acrnoiedge,] 
PLenceſſion of any character in another; as, exiſtence, ſu- 


INNER) 


erke 1 contemplation of the human nature doth, by a 
ary connexion and chain of cauies, carry us up to the 
ae oi fable acknowledgment of the Deity; becaute it car- | 
8 very thinking man to an original of every luccetive 
iu ©. Hale Origin of Mankind. 
2 Conceflion of the truth of any poſition. I vs 
* lnmediately upon the ace, of the $ WAN 
aithy the cunuch was baptized by Plulip. locke, . ni. 91. 
7 Contethon of a fault. 5 d 2 2 340 
4. Conteilion ot a benctfit received; gratitude, EY 
&, Act of xtte{tation to any concetlion 5 duch * d oh 4 
There be many Wide countries un Ircland, in which the 
kws of England were never eltabhſhed, 52 ANY Hr eg? 
legment ol lubjection made. 5 SPErrfes te of ig * | 
I be lecond is an acknowledgment to his mayelty tor the. 
leave of thing upon his coaltsz and though this may not be 
grounded Upon any treaty, yet, it it appear to be an oro ye 
kt on our lide, and cuſtom on theirs, not detet rages on 
extinguiihed by any treaty between us, it may with juſtice 
beiniited on. G. (i  Temple's Mijceliantes. | 
ME. 2. J. dxun, Gr. V . . 
ae 4 ot any thing; more eſpecially uſed to denote 
the height of a dittemper, which is divided ito tour e 
1. The dc be, the beginning or firſt attack. 2. Auabaſis, 
the crowtti. 3. Acme, the height. And, 4. Paracme, which 
is tie. diclention of the diſtemper. Qumecy. 
der in the Romith church, whote othce is to prepare the ele- 
' nients for the offices, to light the church, S | 
lu the Romith communion it is duty, according to the 
rap2l lu, when the biſhop ſings mals, to order all the inte- 
rior clergy to appear in their proper habits; and to ſee chat all 
the ottices of the church be r1 She performed; to ordain the 
6:0/3thifi, to keep the ſacred veſſels, & ylife 
AcoOLYTE, 1. J. The fume with ACOLOTHIST. 7 
ACOxITE,. u. . Laconii um, Lat.] Properly the herb wolfs- 
banc, but commonly uſed in poetical language for polſon in 
general. 5 SE wt . | | 5 . | 
Our land is from the rage of tygers [reed, ; 
Nor nourifhes the hon's angry ſecd; 3 
Nor pois nous argrite is here produc'd, | : HY 
Or grows auknown, or is, when Known, refus d. 


Di dens V. irgil. 


Deſpair, that acouite does prove, 
Aud certain death to others, love, 
That poiion never vet Withſtood, J eg 

Dccs nourith mine, and turns to blood. Granville. 
Acokx. . J. | Fcenn, Sax. from ac, an oak, and -conn, 
eorn or gramm; that 15, the grain of the oak, ] The ſeed or 
fruit borne by the Oak. | | 


ware hut acorns in our younger brows, grow oaks in our older | 
Beads, and become inflexible. Brenz Pref. to Vulg. Err. 
Content with food which nature freely bed, 

On wildings and on ſtrawberries they ted, h 

Cornels an.thramble-berrics gave the reit 

And falling acorns furniſh'd out a featt. Dryden s Ovid. 

He that is nouriſhed by the acorns he picked up under an 
cak, or the apples he gathered from the trees in the wood; 
745 certainly appropriated them to himiclt. Locle. 
*OUSTICKS, Wa fs CAU, ar, Gr. to hear. ] 

4 goctrine or theory of ſounds. „ 
Acco mes to help the hearing. 
ACQUAIN F. . a. [accomter, . 


92 -4 — 


We that ag, Ourtelves with ev'ry zone, © 
Aud pals the tropicks, and behold cach pole; 
Wen we come home; are to ourſelves unknown, 


te wür thee, new welcome ſaint, | 
LS 101 unes may her foul acquarnt; 8 

uh thee there clad in radiant ſncen. Milton. 
201072 a man can tpeak on any ſubject, it is neceilary to 
e dequi¹ee writh'it. - . Lecke on Education, & 171. 
#718727 yourlelves with things ancient and modern, na- 
an CIVIL, and religtous, domeitic and national; things of | 
Jour own and foreign countries; and, above all, be well 
#140Mtet with God and yourlelves; learn animal nature, 
„ . c workings of Four own ſpirits. 
* 40 WON, 7 i . 5 


{ 


Hut tor ſome other reaſons, my grave Sir, 
2 mich is not fit you know, I not acquaint 
My tather of this bulinets. _ Shaleſp. Tavelfth Night. 
de 3 lately recerved a letter from aftriend in the country, 
„ n ne acgugints me, that two or three men of the town 

05 phrase them, and have brought down particular words 
Ko Ar - 3, rhich were never before in thoſe parts: Tatler, 
„Ide Ae. u. J. [from accgintance, Fr.] 

U an . ens acquainted with; familiarity, knowledge. It 
blledas well to perſons as things, with the particle a7). 
Fo dang 10 apy lels with the famous poets of his 

07 x Brac the noblemen and ladies, Dryden, 
A e 0 2 tamous man leſſens upon our nearer 
eilen, nes one mi and we ſeldom hear of a celebrated 

d I a catalogue of lome notorious weakneſſes 

World. * 15 : Ad:jon. Spectator, Ne 256. 
ct u ſtudy — ) t — mitted into an Acquanmtance awith God : 

Wein ma” 2h re "IAA him. We wult be partakers of a 

allarce. order to partake of this high privilege and 
 Ianiliar pour Atterbury*s Sermons. 

nowlegge, ſimply without a prepoliuon. 
3 * 142 
That anY acce 3 pardon me, | : 
Sund . eent breaking from my tongue, | 
| iCape the true acquaintance oi mine ear, 
„This Keeps the underſtang; Shateſpear e's Ring John. 
Fel, and lon conv. = — long in converſe with an ob- 
u What n 0 2 5 rings acquaintance. South's Serm. 
buurhogd a er helwed with thoſewho were of his neigh- 
te her, wh be e, how obliging his carriage was 
„ If; ndothees he did, and was always ready to 
. A car particularly to lay. Atterbury's Serm. 


: 00 them 
Vote or initial k . 
Piedtopegtons al knowledge, ſhort of triend{liip, as ap- 


C 
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AcoLOorHIST. 1. J. (anαν e te, Br.] One of the loweſt or- 


| ACQUIE'SCENCE. u. /. Iron acqueſce.}. 5 | | 
ſhed on one fide | 


„ Sc. Ayplife's Parerg. | 


What roots old-age contracteth intoerrours, and how fuch | 


Qumey. | 


l. To nase familiar with; applied either to perſons or things. 


un aquaintedl ſtill with our own ſoul. Davies. 


Watts's Logick. | 


AQ 


cultivate an acgiuuintance; becauſe if you do net know me 


when we meet, you need only keep one of my letters, and | 


Compare it with my face; tor my face and letters are coun- 

terparts of my heart, Savift to Pope, Letter x11. 

Along noviciate of #7quaintarnce thould precede the vows 

of friendthip.. Bolingbroke. 
+. The perſon with whom we are acquainted; him of whom 

we ltavetome knowledge, without the intimacy of friendſhip. 

In this fente, the plural is, in ſome authors, acquaintance, 

in others acquaintances. 

But the, all vow'd unto the red-croſs knight, 

His wand'ring peril cloſely did lament, 

Ne in this new acquaintance could delight, | 

But her dear heart with anguith did torment, Fairy Qu. 

That young men travel under ſome tutor, I allow weil, 


ſo that he be ſuch a one that may be able to tell them, what | 


acquaintances they are to ſeek, what exerciſes or diſcipline 
the ce yicldeth. --.-. -: Bacon, Eſſay xix. 
his, my lord, has juſtly acquired you as many triends, as 


there are perſons who have the honour to be known to you; | 


meer acquaintance you nave none, you have drawn them all 
into a nearer linez and they who have converſed with you, 
_ are for ever after inviolably yours. Dryd. Juv. Dedicat. 
We ſce he is aſhamed of his neareſt acquaintances. 
Boyle againſt Bentley. 
ACQUa'1XTED. [from acquaint.] Familiar, well known; 
nor new, _ 5 | | 
Now call we our high court of parliament; 
That war or peace, or both at once, may be 5 
As things acquainted and familiar to us. Sha. Hen. IV. 
ACQU'EST. . / | acqueſt, Fr. from acquerir, written by ſome 


acquift, with 2 view to the word acquire, or acqui/ita.] At- 


. tachment, acquitition; the thing gained, | 
New acquejisare more burden than ſtrength. Bac. Hen. VII. 
_ Mud, repolcd near the oſtia of thoſe rivers, makes conti- 
nua! additions to the land, thereby excluding the fea, and 
preſerving theſe ſhells as trophies and tigns of its new gc- 
queſts and-encroachments. 
To ACQUIE'SCE. v. n. [acquieſcer, Fr. acquieſcere, Lat.] 
To rett in, or remain fattshed with, without oppolition or 
diſcontent. BY „ 
Neither a bare agggrobation of, nor a mere wiſhing, nor un- 


active corplacency inz nor, lattly, a natural inclination to | 


things virtueus and good, can pats before God tor a man's 
willing of ſuch things; and, conſequently, it men, upon this 
account, will needs take up and acqureſce manairy unground- 
ed perſuaſion, that they will thote things which really they not 
will they fall thereby into a groſs and fatal deluſion. Sf. 
le hath employed his tranſcendent wiſdom aud power, that 


-/ 


whereinthey ultimately acquzeſce. Grew's Coſmolog.Sac.b.r. 
1. A tient appearance of content, dittinguiſhed « 
from avowed conſent, on the other from oppoſition. | 
Neither from any of the nobility, nor of the clergy, who 


were thought moſt averſe from it, there appeared any ſign of | 


contradiction to that; but an entire acquieſcence in all the 
biſhops thought fit to do. | Mk fd. hin? arg 
2. Satisfaction, reſt, content. e 
Manyindeed havegivenovertheirpurſuits afterfame,enther 
from diſappointment, or from experience of the littlepleature 
which attends it, or the better informations or natural cold- 
* nels of old-age; but ſeldom from a full ſatisfa&tion and acqui- 
Eſcence in their preſent enjoyments of it. Sped/ator, Ne 256, 
3. Submitlion. 01 orgs 


Tue greateſt yore of the world take up their perſuaſions | 


concerning good and evil, by an implicit faith, and a full ac- 


quieſcence in the word of thoſe, who ſhall repreſent things to 
South's Sermons. 


them under theſe characters. 4 | 
ACQUIRABLE. adj. | from acquire.] That which may be 


acquired or obtained; attainable. GE ö 

T hole rationabinſtincts, the connate principles engraven in] 

the human ſoul, though they are truths acquirable and dedu- | 

cible by rational conlequence and argumentation, yet oy if 
, 


ſeem to be inſcribed in the very craſis and texture of the ſou 


- antecedent to any acquiſition by 2 or the exerciſe of 
5 rigin Manbind. 


the diſcurſive taculty in man. Hale's of Me 
It the powers of cogitation and volition, and ſenſation, are 
neither inherent in matter as ſuch, nor acquzrable to matter 
by any motion or modification of it; it neceſſarily follows, that 


they proceed from ſome cogitative ſubſtance, ſome incorporeal | 


inhabitant within us, which we call ſpirit and foul. Bentley. 


To ACQUIRE. wv. a. [acqueriryFr. acquiro, Lat.] Togam 


trom nature, or tranſmitted by inheritance. 
I've done enough. A lower place not well, eg, 
May make too great an act: for learn this, Sthus, 
| Better to leave undone, than by our deed g 
Acqguire too high a fame, while he, we ſerve, 's away. , 
5 Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
ACQUIRED. particip. adj. [trom acquire.) Gained by one's 
ſelf, in oppolitiontorhoſcthings which are beſtowed by nature, 
Weare ſeldom at eaſe, and free enough from the ſolicitation 
of our naturalor adopted deſires; but a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
uncaſineſſes, out of that ſtock, which natural wants, or acquir- 
ed habits, have leaped up, take the will in their turns. Locke. 
An ACQUIRER. 2. J. [from acquire.) The perſon that ac- 
- _ quires; a gainer. | 


by one's own labour or power; toobtain what is not received 


An ACQUIREMENT. 7. ſ. [from acquire.) That whichis | 


acquired; gain; attainment, The word may be properly 
uſed in oppoſition to the gifts of nature. 
- Theſe his acquirements, by induſtry, were exceedingly 


of nature. Hayward on Edward VI. 
By a content and acquieſcence in every ſpecies of truth, 
we embrace the ſhadow thereof: or ſo much as may palliate 
its juſt and ſubſtantial acquirements. FVulgar Errours, b. i. 
It is very difficult to lay down rules for the acquirement of 


ſuch a taſte as that I am here ſpeaking of. The faculty muſt, 


in ſome degree, be born with us. Addiſon. Spect. N“ 409. 
AcQuvisr TION. 2. /. {acquiſitin, Lat.]! . 
1. The at&t of acquiring or gaining. 


Each man has but a limited right to the good things of the 


world; and the natural allowed way, by which he is to com- 
paſs the poſſeſſion of thefe things, is by his own induſtrious 
acquiſition of them. : . Soulh's Sermons. 
2. The thing gained; acquirement. 
Great Sir, ail acqur/ition 
Of glory as of empire, here I lay before 
Your royal tect. Dienbam's Sophy. 
A tate can never arrive to its period in a more deplorable 
critis, than when ſome prince lies hovering like a vulture to 
diſmember its dying carcaſe; by which means it becomes only 
an acquiſition to ſome mighty monarchy, without hopes of a 
reſurrection. Swift on the Diſſenſions in Athens and Rome. 
ACQUISITIVE. adj. [ acqui/itivus, Lat.] That which 1s ac- 
quired or gained, 8 | 
He died not in his acqui/itive but in his native ſoil ; nature 


herſelf, as it were, claiming a final interett in his body, when | 


fortune had done with him. 18 Wotton. 
Acqu'tsT. z. J. [Sce ACQUEST.] Acquirement; attain- 
ment; gain. 1 
His ſervant he with new acqui/t 9 | 
Of true experience from this great event, 
With peace and conſolation hath diſmiſt. Samſon Agon. 


Ito; "I * f — 
N I an pretty near ſeeing you, and therefore I would 


To ACQUTT. v. a. Lacgaiter, Fr. See QUIT. ] 
1. To {ct tree. | | 


Wondward's Nat. Hiſt. P. i. | 


by theſe he might; make way for his benignity, as the end | 


both enriched and calarged by many excellent endowments | 


„ A UN 
Ne do I wiſh (for wiſhing were but vain) 
To be acquit trom my continual ſmart; 
But joy her thrall for ever to remain, | 
And yield for pledge my poor captived heart. Spenſer, 
2. To clear from a charge of guilt ; to abſolve; oppoſed to con- 
dle mn, either imply with an acculative, as, the jury acquitted 
him, or with the particles f7:622 or of, which is more common, 
before the crime, by 
It I fin, then thou markeſt me, and thou wilt not acqutt 
me fro mine iniquity. ©, +. F005 Ke Lie 
By the ſuffrage ot the moſt and beſt he is-already @cquzttect, 
and, by the ſentence of ſome, condemned, Dryden. 
He that judges, without informing himſelf to the utmoſt that 
he is capable, cannot acquit himſelf of judging amiſs. Locke. 
Neither do I reflect upon the memory of his majeſty, whom 
T entirely acquit of any imputation upon this matter. Sac. 
3. To clcar from any obligation. | 
Steady to my principles, and not diſpirited with my afflic- 
tions, I have, by the blefling ot God on my endeavours, over - 
come all difficulties ; and, in fome meaſure, acquitted myſelf 
of the debt Which I owed the publick, when I undertook this 
work. Dryden, 
4. Ina ſimilar ſenſe, it is faid, The man hath acquitted bum, 
Well z that is, he diſcharged his duty. | 
ACQUITMENT. u. /. from acquit.] The ſtate of being ac- 
quitted; or act of acquitting. | : 
The word imports properly an acquitment or red of 
a man upon tone precedent accutition, and a full trial and 
cognizance of his caute had thereapon. South's Sermons. 
ACQU'ITTAL. z. /. in law, is a deliverance and ſetting tree 
trom the ſuſpicion or guiltinefs of an offence. Convell, 
Fheconitantdetignot both thete orators, was todiive ſome 
one particular point, either the condemnation or acquittal of 


e 


To ACQUITTANCE. v. . To procure an acquittunice ; to 
acquitʒ a word-noi in preſent ue. | 
But if black-ſcandal and toul-fac'd reproach, 
Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, 
Your meer entorcement ſhall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof. Shakeſpeare, 
ACQUITTANCE. 2. /. [from acqut.] e | 
1. The act of diſcharging from a debt. 
. 3 5 Zzut ſoon ſhall find 
Forbearance, no gcquittauce, ere day end 
Juitice ſhall not return, as beauty, ſcorn'd. Par. Loft, b. x. 


2. A writing teltitying the receipt of a debt. 


t Fou can produce acquittances _ 
For ſuch a ſum, from tpectal officers 8 
Of Charles his father. 
They quickly pay their debt, and then 
Take no acquiztances, but pay again. 


| Donne. 

They had got a worſe trick than that; the ſame man 

bought and {old to himſelf, paid the money, and gave the 
acquittance.. Arbuthnot's Hi. of 700 

A'CRE. u. /. [ZEcne, Sax. ] A quantity of land containing 
in length forty perches, and four in breadth, or four thou- 
ſand eight hundred and forty ſquare yards. | Dice. 
| Search ev'ry acre in the high-grown field, 
And bring him to our eye. Shakeſpeare's K. Lear 

A'CRID. adj. | acer, Lat.] Of a hot biting taſte; bitter, 10 
as to leave a painful heat upon the organs of taſte. 


frit, being involved in a greater quantity of oil than thoſe 
of the laſt. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
corrolive, 75 hh FTE . 1 

If gall cannot be rendered acyimonious, and bitter of itſelt, 


A'CRIMONY. 2. .. [ acrimonia, Lat. 
1. Sharpneſs, corrohivenels. © FFF 
There be plants that have a milk in them when they are 
cut; as, figs, old lettuce, ſow-thiſtles, ſpurge, Sc. The 
cauſe may be an inception of putretaction : for thoſe milka 
have all an acrimony, though one would think they ſhould 
be lenitive. Bacon Natural Hiſtory, Nè 639. 
The chymiſts define falt, trom ſome of its properties, to 
be a body fuſible in the fire, congealable again by cold into 
Writtle glebes or cryſtals, ſoluble in water, 5 as to diſappear, 
not malleable, and having ſomething in it which affects the 
organs of taſte with a ſentation of acrimony or ſharpneſs. | 


| acrimony and indignation, to baffle this ſenſeleſs arrogant 
conccit of theirs, which made them huff at the doctrine of 
repentance, as a thing below them, and not at all belonging 
to them. e 
{ A'CRITUDE. 7. /. 
heat on the palate. $5, a Ds 
Green vitriol, mixed with ſome rays of a pale blue, from 
the ſame place; with its attringent and ſweetiſh taſtes, is 
joined ſome acritude.. e Grew's Mu ſa um. 
Ac ROAMATICAL, adj. [ 4xg040/ant, Gr. I bear. Of or Per- 
. taining to deep learning; the oppoſite of exoterical. 
ACROA' 
on the more nice and principal parts of philoſophy, to whom 
none but friends and ſcholars were admitted by him. 


plied to the ſtars, of which the riling and ſetting is called 
acronycal, when they either appear above or fink below the 
horizon at the time of ſunſet, It is oppoſed to cofmical. 
ACRO'NYCALLY, adv. [trom acronycal.] At the acronycal 
time. 12 8 
He is tempeſtuous in the ſummer, when he riſes heliacally, 
and rainy in the winter, when he riſes acronycally. a 
EF þ Didens Aineid, Dedicat. 
A'CROSPIRE, 3 arg and c, Gr.] A ſhoot or 
ſprout from the end of ſeeds before they are put in the ground. 
Many corns will ſmilt, or have their pulp turned into a 
ſubltance like thick cream; and molt of thoſe which come 
without extraordinary pains, will ſend forth their ſubſtance 
in an acrofpire, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
A'CROSPIRED. part. adj. Having ſprouts, or having ſhot out. 
For want of turning, when the malt is ſpread cn the floor 
it comes and ſprouts at both ends, which is called acriſpired, 
and is fit only for ſwine. Mortimer”s Bal nds? 
ACRO'Ss. adw. [from a for at, or the French a, as it is uſed 


as to croſs it. 


the ſtrings; and no harp hath the ſound fo melting and pro- 

| longed as the Irith harp. | 

This view'd, but not enjoy'd, with arms acroſs, 

He ſtood, reflecting on his country's loſs. Dryd. Fables. 

There is a ſet ot artiſans, who, by the help of ſeberal poles, 

which they lay acroſs each others ſhoulders, build themſelves 

up into akind of pyramid ; ſo that you ſee a pile of men in the 

air of tour or five rows riſing one above another. Addiſon. 

An ACRO'STICE. u. . | from a. and 7ix®+, Gr.] A poem 
in which the firſt letter of every line being taken, makes u 


ACRO'STICK. 4 
1. That which relates to an acroſtick. 
2, That which contains acrviticks, | 
| : | | | Leave 


an accuſed perion, a perſuaſive to war, and the like. Safe. + 


_ Shakeſp. Love's Labour Loft. 


a Bull.” 


Bitter and acid differ only by the tharp particles of the 
ACRIMO'NIOUS. adj, Abounding with acrimony; ſharp ; ; 


then whatever acrimony or amaritude redounds in it, mult _ 
be trom the admixture of melancholy. Harvey on Conſump. 


„ . | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. Sharpneſs of temper, ſeverity, bitterneſs of thought or lan- 


m D 1 


Sufis l ES . 
This made John the Baptiſt ſet himſelf, with ſo much 


[from acrid,) An acrid taſte; a biting 


TICKS, 1. f. | augodiuez, Gr.] . Ariſtotle's lectures 


ACRO'N Y CAL. adj. {rom ang, ſummus, and vb, nox - im- i] 
porting the beginning of night.] A term of aſtronomy, ap- 


in @ travers, and eros. } Athwart, laid over ſometlung to 
The harp hath the concave not along the ſtrings, but acroſ7 | 


Bacon's Nat. Hijt. Ne 223. 


the name of tlie E or thing on which the poem is written. 
7 » , | : 


— 


= = . 1 2 - 


own center, and make thoſe uſeful viciſſitudes of night and 
day, than expoſe always the (ame ſide to the az7797 ot the ſun. 
| 5 Bentiey's Sermons. 
He has ſettled laws, and laid down rules, conformable to 
which natural bodies are governed in their aon upon one 
another. Cheyne's Fhilgſophical Principles. 
| 4. The ſeries of events repreſented in a fable. 
This action thould have three qualifications. Firſt, it ſhould 
be but one action; ſecondly, it thould be an entire aticn; and, 
thirdly, it ſhould be a great adtion. Addiſ. Spettat. 189 267. 


ACT. 


' Leave writing plays, and chooſe for thy 
Same peaceful province in acro/tick land: 
here thou may'it wings diſplay, and altars raiſe, 

And torture one poor word ten thouſand ways. Dryden. 
ACROTERS, or ACKOTERIA. n. ſ. ¶ In architecture; from 
zngov, Gr. the extremity of any body.] Little pedeſtals with- 
out baſes, placed at the middle and the two extremes of pe- 
diments, ſometimes ſerving to ſupport ſtatues, 
To ACT. v. a. [ago, attum, Lat.] 


1. To be in action, not to reit. 


_ When 4 good a&ry doth his part preſent, 

In every act he our attention draws, | 

That at thelait he may rind juſt applauſe. Sia J. Dey! 

Thete falſe heauties of the ſtage are no more laſting a 

rain- bow; when the nctor ceates to ſhine upon them, u 
ie gilds them no longer with his reflection, they rn 
winkling. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, Belas 

CTRESS. 2. fo [di rice, br.] : T 
1. She that pertorms any thing, 


command 


11 


279 
Wi, 


| Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as 54 
A\ ox 8 ; 8 N - - g 8 $2 S 20 11 an Aa *D/ . 
He hangs between in doubt to act or reſt. Eſſay on Man. 5. Geſticulation; the accordance of the motions of the bedr ZEneid; but the part ſhe acts is very ſhort, 2 Fa mie 
1 q . . . . : bd * 4 ö & LiONE OF. 8 _ 
2. To perform the proper functions. ; | | with the words ſpoken; a part of oratory. : molt admired eircumſtances of that divine work 5 e 
Albeit the will is not capable of being compelled to any of He that {peaks doth gripe the hearer's wriſt, 2. Avoman that plays on the ſtage. * Opeclatyr, 


its actings, yet it is capable of being made to act with more 


or lets dithculty, according to the different impreſſions it re- 


ceives from motives or objects. Sorth's Sermons. 


While he that hears makes tcartul 44/0 | | 
With wrinkled brows, Shakeſpeare's King John. 
Our oratours are obſerved to make ule ot lets geſture or ac- 


5 We 1 have it ſuch natures 
We had, for all the world, when human creatures: 
7 


” 17 And therefore I that was an actreſt here 
3. To practiſe the arts, or duties of life; to conduct one's ſelf. N eee 


Tiis plain, that the who, for a kingdom now, 
Would facritice her love, and break her vow, 
Not oat of love, but intereſt, ads alone, 


tion than thoſe of other countries. Addi/on. Speetat. NV 407. | Play all my tricks in hell, a goblin there; 
6, [In law.] It is uled with the prepolition u before the | A\eTuA.. ed; [atturl, Fri} 8 Y 
perſon, and for before the thing. 1. That which compriſes tion. 

Actious are perſonal, real, and mixt: dl ion perſonal be- In this {flumbry agitation, befides her walkinos ang of! 


D rides, 


And would, ev'n in my arms, lie thinking b. longs to a man againſt another, by icaſon vi any contract, gclilal periormances, what, at any time, have you how ts” 
| Dryden's Conqueſt of Granada. | offence, or cauſe, of like force with a contract or offence lay ? | Shakeipeare's Ma 5 

, PF 5 0 l ö - — » 1 * L » - * a, + 

The deſire of happinefs, and the conſtraint it puts upon made or done by him or ſome other, for while tact he is to ; Wen 


2. Rcally in act; not merely potential. 
Sin, there in pow'r before 


us to ad for it, no body accounts an abridgment of liberty. 
| Once aun; now in body, and well 


Locke, 

The ſplendour of his office, is the token of that ſacred cha- 

racter which he inwardly bears: and one of theſe ought con- 

Rantly to put him in mind of the other, and excite him to act || 
up to it, through the whole courle of his adminiſtration, 

= | | Atterbury's Sermons. 


anſwer. Action real is given to any man againft another, 
that poſſeſſes the thing required or ſucd for in his own name, | 
and no other man's. 4 10 mixt is that which hes as well Habitual habmant. Milton's Peradite Lofts „. <1: 
againſt or for the thing which we ſeck, as againſt the perion | 3. In act; not purely in f peculation, een 
that hath it; called mixt, becaule it hath a mixt refpect both In For he that but CONCELVES A crime in thougli: 
to the thing and to the perſon. „ Contracts the danger of an a#7ual fault: 
5 | A 3 N . *in Action is divided into civil, penal, and mixt. AH civil | Then what mult he expect, that 1t l proceeds 
It is our part and duty to co- operate with this grace, vigo- 15 that which tends only to the recovery of that which is due -_ Tofinith fin, and work up thourtits to deeds ? Def J 
roully to exert thoſe powers, and att up to thoſe advantages tous; as, a ſum of money formerly lent. Action penal is ACTUALITY. 2. J [trum ug. 1 he Hate of being ah 
to which it reſtores us. He has given eyes to the blind, and | that which aims at ſome penalty or punithment in the party The adtuglity of the fpirnvalgquilitics is! ig 
Rn teet to the lame. $ . Rogers's Sermons. | ſued, be it corporal or pecuniary : as, in common law, the though their potentiality be not quite detiroyed; and 
| 4. To bear a borrowed character; as, a {tage-player, next friends of a man telonioully flain thall purſue the lw] crafs, extended, impenetrable; native, diy ible Roh cs f 
Honour and ſhame from no condition riſe; | againſt the murderer. Action nuxt is that which feeks both | ſubltanceis generate Which wecalk matter. C 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. ] the thing whereof we are deprived, and a penalty allo for the Ac TALENT adv. | trom actvel.] In act; in effet Ro 
5 © Pope's Effay on Man, epift. 4. l. 193. | -unyult detaining of the fame. 5 | All mankind acknowledge theinlelves able ind n 
S. To counterfeit; to feign by action. e Action upon the cciſt, is an action given for redreſs of wrongs to do many things, wlüch actually they never do. 97575 
His former trembling once again rene wd. | done without force againft any man, by law not ſpecially Read one of the chrenicles written by an author ef fl, 
With aged tear the villain thus purtu'd. Dryd. Æn. 2. provided for. | Gods 4 | frame of mind, and you will think you were readins 4 hl. 
6. To produce etfects in ſome paſſive ſubject. Action upon the fiatute, is an action brought againſt a man tory of the kings of Ifracl or Judah, where thie Ny ove 
ORE Fe Honch 'tis we wait the wond'rous cauſe to find upon breach of a ſtatute. Coxvell, | 0 Va particular Kere 
How body ar, upon impaſſive mind. Garth's e art 3 | 


Actual 


O. 1 
au 


cy 
N 
5 9. 
ELLE 


were actually 1 Ts and where, by a particular ſcbang tt 


There was never man could have a juſter action againſt] providence, the kings were diſtingui b 
3 * | g ee den ngs were diſtinguiſhed by judai 
Ihe ſtomach, the inteſtines, the muſcles of the lower belly, | fung fortune than I, ſince all other things being granted me, Plellings, e as they Ford idolatry; or e 
All act 1 the aliment; beſides, the chy le is not lucked, but her blindneſs is the only lett. 5 | Sidney. | ſhip of the true God. 7 liſon. $ Seftater No . . 
- ſqueezed into the mouths of the lattcals, by the action of the. 8 For our reward then, Though our temporal proſpects ſhould be full of "May 5 
fibres of the guts. „ Arbuthnot on Aliments. | Firſt, all our debts are paid; dun gers of law, or though the days of ſorrow ſhould aftiatly ae 


yet ſtill we mult repoſe ourſelves on God. Rogers, Ser, xx. 
A'CTUALNESS. 1 .. from actual. IThe quality of beingacual 
ACTUARY. . .. [actuaiius, Lat.] The regiſter who com. 
piles the minutes. of the proceedings of a court; a term af 
.. GEESE 5 1 
Suppoſe the judge ſhould ſay, that he would have the 
keeping of the acts of court remain with him, and th: ne. 


7. To actuate; to put in motion; to regulate the movements.“ Actions, decrees, judgments, agatnſt us quitted. 
Moſt people in the world are a#ed by levity and humour, | „„ „„ Johnſon 3 Catiline. 
buy ſtrange and irrational e South's Sermons. 7. In the plural, in France, the fame us Hoc m England. 

Perhaps they are as proud as Lucifer, as covetous as Demas. Ac rION ABLE. adj. {from adtion.] That which wimits an; 
as falſe as Judas, and, in the whole courſe of their converſa- | action in law to be brought againit it; puniſhable. FW 
tion, act, and are acted, not by devotion, but detign. dem. After he had been thus, as a man would think, quite ex- 
We ſuppoſe two diſtinct incommunicable conicioutneſles | tinguiſhed, his proceſs was formed; whereby he was found 
_ ating the ſame body, the one conſtantly by day, the other | guilty of nought elſe, that I could learn, which was aor- | ta- y will have the cuſtods of them with hin elf: certain! 
= by night; and, on the other ſide, the fame conſciouſneſs ating | able, but of ambition. Hobel Veal Frreft. | in this caſe, the actuary or writer of them ought to be pr. 
by intervals two diſtinct bodics. 5 Locke. | A'CTIONARY, or A'CTIONIST. 2. /. [from action.] One that] ferred.  Apliffe's Paret gan Juris Candi 
| has a ſhare in ations or flocks. . A'CTUATE. adi. [from the verb To actunte. ] Put into. ac. 

 A'CTION-TAKING. adj. tion; animated; brought into effect. p 
law; litigious, | 3 3 | _ The ative informations of the intellect, filling the paſſe 
A knave, araſcal, aneater of broken meats, a filthy wor- reception of the will, like form cloſing with matter. der 
ſted- itocking knave; a lily-liver d aftton-taking knave. | unte into a third and dittinct perfe ton of pradtice, ar ; 
| | Shatefpeare's King Lear. | To A'CTUATE. vv. a. {from a5, adi, Lat.! To put 
2 Lat.] Action quick and into action; to invigorate or encreats the porvers of ät. 
| frequent. | * IS. Diet.“ The light made by this animal depends upon à hee 
| | To ACTIVATE. u. a. {from active. ] To make active. This | ſpirit, and feems, by ſome vital irradiation, to be 4 
I Word is perhaps uſed only by the author alleged. CL IM ) Mate 
zneid vi. f 


ACT. . (actum, Lat.] FC 
1, Something done; a deed; an exploit, whether good or ill. 
REA I've done enough. A lower place, not well, 
ns, May make too great an act: tor learn this, Silius, 
| | Better to leave undone than by our deed EEE 
Acquire too high a tame, when he, we ſerve, 's away. _ 
„ . Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
The conſcious wretch mult all his acts reveal. 
Loth to confeſs, unable to conceal; 
From the firſt apt of his vital breath, 


Accuttomed to reſent by means of 


AcTITA'TION. 2. /. {from aito, 


To his laſt houy/ of unrepenting death. Dryd. 
ver of producing an effect. 
I will try the forces 
Of theſe thy compounds on ſuch creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging; but none human; 

To try the vigour of them, and apply | 
Allayments to their 2%; and by them gather WO 
Their ſeveral virtues and effecks. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
2. Action; the performance of exploits; production ot effects. 
Dis fo much in your nature to do good, that your Jite is 


8175 0 | only by ti 5 Is. into this luſtre. Brown's Fulcar Errors, b. Il. c.. 

A As ſnowandice, eſpecially being holpen, and their cold ae- | Such is every man, who has not gte the grace 84 

| __twwated by nitre or fait, wilt turn water into ice, and that in a eee Scene 
I - few hours; ſoit may be, it will turn wood or ſtiff clay into 


2. Agency; the p him, to the jubduins of every reigning f. 
70 ; . : . . : o ® * 7 p 5 p > 
ſtone, in longer time.  Bacon's Nat. Hiſlory, No 83. 


| got eve in. Decay of Pt! 
Nlen of the greateſt abilities are moſt} red with ambition; 
Ac rivE. adi. [aftivus, Lat.] 


and, on the contrary, mean and narrow minds are the lat 

4 2 VV \ atluated by it. Addon. Spectator, N* 255, 

1. That which has the power or quality of acting. Our paſſions are the {rings r e the power er 
TIuheſe particles have not only a ws werti&, accompanied | our nature. = | Rogers, Senn 
with ſuch paſlivelaws of motion, as naturally reſult from that Ac vo'ss. a7. [from a7.) That which hath trons powers 

force, but alſo they are moved by certain ative principles, of action; a word little uſd. 8 
ſuchas is that of gravity, and that which cauſes fermentation, - | 

but one continued az? of placing benefits on many, as the] and the coheſion of bodies. ©... Newton's Optichs. | 
ſun is always carrying his light to ſome part or other of the | 2. That which acts, oppoſed to , or that which ſutters. 
world... © E Dryden's Fables, Dedicat. | When an cven flame two hearts did touch, 
Who forth from nothing call'd this comely frame, His office was indulgently to fit 
His will and ad, his word and work the ſame. Prior. | Acids to pallives, corretpondency 


To ACVUATE. v. 4. [acue, Lat.] Jo ſharpen, to invigorn: 
with any Powers of {1:1rpne!s., WR Ss | 

AC U'LEATE. ad, [actiratus, Lat.] That whic1 has a Pon 
or ting; PriCK2: 4 that which terminates'in 4 {arp point. 

ACUMEN. n. ſ. [Lat.] A-harp point; fovratively, quick 


neſs ot _ mntelic&ts. 


4. The doing of ſome particular thing; a llep taken; a mea- : Only his ſubject 8 VER Donne. Ihe word was much affected by the learned Arifarchir 
ſure executed. 25 £ . r . It you think that by multſplying the additaments in xhx in common convert tion, to ſign ity genius or natural aca 

NS +... This a@ perſuades me, ſame proportion, that you multiply the ore, the work will WI | „Poe Dunciad, b. ir. wt 
That this remotion of the duke and her, low, you may be deceived: tor quantity in the pathve will | Acu Nn, n AT ED. particiþ. ai. 


: i Ending in a point; that; 
18 e only. 8 
5, A ſtate of action. 


'The feeds of herbs wry og at the firſt are not in act, but 
in poſlibility that which they afterwards grow to be. Hooker. 


add more reſiſtance than the quantity in the ative will add 
force. . 8  Bacon's Phyjical Remains. 
3. Buſy, engaged in action; oppoled to 1½ % or /#lertary, or 
any ſtate of which the duties are performed only by the men- 


pointed. | 8 
This is not acumiunagted and pointed; as in the reſt, bu 
ſcemeth, as jt were, cut off. Vulgar Errod, b. li. c. 14 
appropriate this word, Noli t tangere, to x til i = 


Shakeſpeare's R ing Lear. ; | : 


God alone excepted, who actually and everlaſtingly is] tal ee ſi EL ER, aciimingted tibercle, which bath not much pain. un. 
whattfoever he may be, and which cannot hercatter be that | Iis virtuous action that mult praiſe bring forth, touched or rubbed,” or otherways exatperated by tog 
which now he is not; all other things beſides are ſomewhat A ithout Which, flow advice is little Worth; | | | = enam Surg": 

in poſſibility, which as yet they are not in at, Hooker, C. i. et they who give good countel, praiſe deſerve, . ACUTE. adj. {acutus, Lat.] | 


e Though in the a&:ve part they cannot terve. Sir. Denh. 
Of ſome intended milchiet, and are fled _ 5 IA. Practical; not merely theoretical. 855 

To put it into act. Denbam's Sophy. The world hath had in theſe men treſh experience, how 

Her legs were buſkin'd, and the left before; „ dangerous fuch active errors are. Hooker, Prejace. | 

In] 4 to thoot, a filver bow ſhe bore. —Dryd. Fables. | 5. Nimble; agile; quick. „ 2 but cannot that way know whether they be equal. I. 

6. Apart of a play, during which the action proceeds without Some bend the ſtubborn bow for victory; | 2. Ina figurative ſenſe applied to men 

mimterruption. WINS SS And ſome with darts their active tinews try, Dry, Zn. | ing; oppoſed to dull or Aupid. 

Many never 6. In grammar. = | ; 


Sure they're conſcious 1. Sharp, ending in a point; oppoſed to r Hut. 
Having the ideas of an obtute and an acure angled tt! 
both druwn trom _ baſes and between parallel, 1c 


by intuitive knowledge, perceive the one not to by the! 


— $3 


«p 7 


5 ingenious; pelt. 


doubt but the whole condition required by he acute and ingerwous author, among many sey!“ 


* Chriſt, the repentance he came to preach, will, in that laſtt Averbactkivels that which ſignifies ad ion, as does, Tteach. | thoughts, and uncommon reilections, has Itarted the 107 1 
icene of their tat act, immediately before the exit, be as op- | 3 cartes Latin Grammar. | of ſeeing all things in God. Ls, 
portunely and acceptably pertormed, as at any other point of A'CTIVELY. ade. from afrwe.] In an active manner; | 5. Spoken of the icnſcs, vigorous; powerful in Operation.” 
their hives. | Hammond's Fundamentals. butily ; nimbly. In aun active ignification;z as, the avord 75 Were our-{entes altered, and made much quicker e 
Five alis are the juſt meaſure of a play. Roſcommon. | _ ufed actively. ; 3 5 acuter, the appearance and outward {Chehic of things wo! 
7. A decree of a court of juſtice, or edict of a legillature. A'CTIVENPFS>. 2. J. {from e. The quality of being ae-] have quite another face to us. | : Th 
: They make edicts for uſury to {upport uturers, repeal | tive; quickneſs; numbleneſs. This 1s a word more rarely 4. Acute diſeaſe. Any diteate, which is attended with An igt 
daily any wholeſome act eltabliſhed againſt the rich, and | uſed than actrouy. . . I ed velocity of blood, and terminates in a few dns. 5”, 
provide more piercing ſtatutes daily to chain up and reltrain What itrange agility and aid do our cammon tum- 5. Acute accent; that which raitcs or ſharpens the woes. 
the poor. Shaxeſpeare s Cortelanis. blers and dancers on the Day to, by continual exer- AC TELY, adv. [from acute.) After an acute mats 
Vou that are king, though he do wear the crown, J cite? | EE Hu ukins”s Mathematical Magick. | tharply; it is uſed as well in the figurative as pine 
Have caus'd him, by new att of parliament, ; ACTIVITY. u. ſ. from a;ve.} The quality of deing ac- | Ile that will look into many parts of Ati and Am!" 
To blot out me. : Shakeſpeare $ Henry VI. P. 111. tive, applied eithe: to things On Perions, 3 , Pos will tind men reaton there, perhaps, 48 Act) 45 al WY 
8. Record of judicial proceedings. 3 Sault put to ice, as in the producing of the artificial ce, in- who yet never heard of a fyllogum. | ao 
Judicial es are all thole matters, which relate to judicial | creaſeth the ac of cold, 1 Bacon Nat. Hi. Ne 73. ACV'TENESS, a. /. {from acute, which ſee.] 
proceedings and being reduced into writing by A publick | Our adverfary will not be idle, thought wr ure; hee watches * Sharpnels, : 

notary, are recorded by the authority of the judge. DE every turn ot ourtoul, and incident ot Ou lites aud, uU WEIE- 2. F Sicc ef intellects. n lg be 

c Ayliffe's Parergoz Juris Canonici. mit our activity, lit ce advantage of our indulence, Rygers, They would not be fo apt to think, that there ty ; 
A'cTiON. u. /. [action, Fr. acti, Lat.] A'CTOR.. 2. /. LT, Lat, ] 3 9 nothing; added to the acutereſs and penetration of ! 
2, The quality or itate of acting, oppolite to reſt. I. He that acts, or performs any Wing. . BEES devitirdings, > ERS 4. 
O noble Engliſh, that could entertain The virtues of either age may correct the detects of both: 3. Quickneis and vigour of ſenſes, „ 

With half their forces the full power of France; and good for ſuccchion, that young men may be learners, Lt eyes fo framed could not view at once thc band ann e 
Aud let another half and laughing by, ; while men in age Are 4797s, | Bain, Efjay Ov. hour-plate, their owner could not be benefited by that c z 
Alton of work, and cold for ation. Shakeſp. Herry V. le, who writes an En om iim A eronig, it h. docs it heartily, refs; which, Whilſt it diſcovered the ſceret ContrivaBer * 1 

2. An act or thing done; a deed. is humtelt but a tranteript ot Nero in ne mind, and woukt, machine, mae & lum loſe its uſe, e's 
: his «2:0, I now go on, no doubt, gladly enough lee fuch pranks, as he was famous | 4. V wience and ipcedy crifts of a malzdy, oo, 
Is for my better grace. Shakeſpeare's inter s Tale. for, acted aan, though he dares not be the actor of them V * apply Prelent remedies accorchng to dene? 
Bod never accepts a good inclination inſtead of a good gc- hirnfclt, 3 7 _ 3 SPS Sereno. ſpec ting rather the e of the dijcate, on prey, :; 

tion, where that action may be done; nay, ſo much the con- | 2. He that perlonates a . ufer aver. of t te becglon, chan the riling and letting of tare. Fug: 
| trarv, that, if a good inclination be not ſeconded by a good 3 * as farts 5. Saar pnels of Found, n in thee 
* actor, the want of that ain 18 made ſo much the more C!1- Such an Herculean 9.7% in the ſcene, This a; aten of found will fhew, that whilſt, to | 
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eee the bell ſbems to be ar rett, yet the ininute parts o 
nut in a Very brik motion wikout which they e 


nike The ar. | 110. 
Abo 


minal and inexcufable. 
3. Agency, operation. | ; 
* Kis D therctore, that the earth ſhould move about its 


| To hit their properties, than t'expreis their parts. 
h en. Jenn; Cat ili. 
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2. The diamond. 


In tunder rend that adamautiue chain, 


AdaPTATION. 2. J. {from adapt. ] The act of fitting one 


err. þ arlicipial adj. Cadactus, Lat. ] Driven by 1 
anch little uted. | | „Diele 
a word mY; Talg Lat.] A maxim handed down from 
W a proverb. . : 3 
Now unimproved intelleCts, that are confident pre- 
276M to certainty 3 as if, contrary to the adage, {erence 
_ "triend but ignorance. C, Scepfis Seientifica. 
By Five truits of learning! old ambitious fool, 
Dar'it thou apply that g. lage of the fchogl; 
Ag if tis nothing worth that lies conceal . 
And (cience is not ſcience till reveal'd? Dryd. Perf. Sat. i. 
40%, 1. J. [ Italian, ] A term uſed by mulicians, to 
: E time. n 
Dada NT. n. ſ. [adamds, Lat. from a and Xue, Gr. 
4 5 18, inſuperable, infrangible.] 1 5 
„I ſtones imagined by writers, of impenetrable hardnets. 
So great à fear my name amongtt them {pread, 
That they luppos'd I could rend bars of ſteel, 3 
And ſpurn in pieces potts ot adamant. M adbeſp. Hen. V. 
Satin, with vaſt and haughty {rides advanced, 
Cnc row ring, arm'd in adamant, and gold. Par. Loft, 
Eternal Deitiss, 
Who rule the world with abtolute decrees, 
And write whatever time ſhall bring to paſs, 


With pens of adamant, on plates ot brais, Dry, Fables. 


Härdneis, wherein {ome ſtones exceed all other bodies, and 
among them the adamant all other ſtoncs, being exalted to 
that decree thereof, that art * vain endcavours to counter— 
keit it, the fictitious tod of chymitts, in imitation, being 
eaſily detected by an ordinary lapiditt. Ray en the Creation. 
„ Achemant is taken tor the loadttone.“ 5 55 
let him change his lodging from one end and part of the 
town to another, Which is a great adamant ot acquamtance. 
24 | FL Bacon, Effay xx. | 
Von draw me, you hard-hearted adamant! 
But yet you draw not iron ; for my heart | pil 
T« trüe as tteel Shakefpeare's Midjum. Night's Dream. 
ADaMaANTEAN. adj. [trom adamant.] Hard as adamant. | 
| He ran on embattel'd armies clad in iron, | 
And weaponlefs himitelt, ; 3 
Nade arms ri...culous,. uſeleſs the forgery LE: 
Ot brazen ſhield and ſpear, the hammer'd cuirafs, 
Chalybean temper'd Reel, and frock of mail 0 
Aamanteam proof. ä 4 
This word occurs perhaps only in this paſſage. 
Anata'NTINE. adj. [adamantimius, Lat.] 
1. Made of adamant; 3 
Wide is the fronting gate, and rais*d on high | 
With addamantine columns, threats the ſky. Dry d. Mu. vi. 
2. Having thequalitiesof adamant; as,hardnets, indiſſolubility. 
Could Eve's weak hand, extended to the tree, 


Whote golden links, effects and cauſes be, 


And which to God's own chair doth fix d remain? Davies. 


An eternal ſterility muſt have poſſeſſed the world, where 
z thinvs had been fixed and faſtened everlaſtingly with the 
&lomantine chains of fpecific gravity z it the Almighty had 
not tpoken and taid, Let the earth bring forth grats, the herb 


vielchn g feed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after its Kind; | 


and it was 10. Bentley's Sermons. 
In «da-@rtize chains ſhall death be hound, 

And hell's grim tyrant feel th* eternal wound. Poe M. 
hob adgmartme bonds the chief reſtrain, 

The dire rettramt his wWifdom will defeat, „ 
And ſoon rettore him to his regal ſeat. Pope's O. IV. b. i. 

ADaMs-APPLE, 7. /. [in anatomy. ] A prominent part of 


the throat. e 
7. ADAPT. wv. a. {adapto, Lat.] To fit one thing to ano- 
_Unrz to wut; to proportion. e e 

Pts true, but let it not be known, 
My eyes are ſomewhat dimmiſh grown; | 

| For nature, always in the right, 1 . 

do your decays adapts my ught. Sai, Miſcellames. 

It is not enough that nothing; offends the ear, hut a good 
poct Wilt aer the very ſounds, as well as words, to the 
things he treats of. | 5 Pope's Letters. 


thing to another; the fitnets of one thing to another. 


Some ſpecies there be of middle natures, that is, of bird | 


and beaſt, as batts; yet are their parts fo ſet together, that 
we cannot define the beginning or end of either, there being 
a commixtion of both, rather than adaptation or cement of 
the one unto the other. Brozwn's Yulgar Errours, b. iii. c. ii. 
Their adhefion may be in part alcribed, either to ſome 
elatical motion in rhe prefled glaſs, or to the exquilitive 


tian of the ahnoit numberlets, though very ſmall, | I 
Uperities of the one, and the numerous little cavities of the 


other; whereby the turtaces do lock in with one another, or 
Le, as it were, claſped together. ; Boyle. 
PAPTION. . /. [trom adapt.] The act of fitting. 


[twere none u tuthcient work to ſhew all the neceſlities, the | 


Vit Ho FE FRIES aw EE GET. SS . 2 7 P 1 E 
"UE contrivances, and prudent adaptions, of theſe admirable 


- Macuies, tor the benefit of the whole. Cheyne's Phil, Prin. | 


% ADCORPORATE. I. g. [trom ad and corpus. ] To unite 


57 body with another; more utually wrote accorporate. 


+ T D. V, . { adds, Lat.} . 4 
ann tomething to that which was before. 
11 8 it his birth makes any difference, 
1 


to his words it adds one grain of ſenſe. Dryd. Cong. Gran. 


Ai ney, whoſe mules have the higheſt flown, 
| . al to his immortal memo! ; ABS 
4 ur 60.28 act of friendſhip to their own. Dryden. 
ws pertorm the mental operation of adding one e fo or 
onception to another. | 
an, b politive ideas a man has in his mind, of any 
2 be c en repeat it, and ald it to the former, as eaſily 
© Can add together the ideas of two days, or two years. 
3 Wo + oc ke. 
4. “/. [from add.] That which may be added. 
The +. More proper. | | 
5 in every addition is called the addad!: 
number invent 


Abpakzx. 
8 A. l ble 13 


ed by the ad lition, the aggregate or ſum. 
7 Abbrein 5 3 Cocker's Arithmetich. 
ne hb ia a. [adtecimo, Lat.] To take or a- 
'* ADDE'EM. wv. a. Drift. 
| Nero is now out of ute. 
A, 0 tins = be adileem d fo worthleſs-baſe, 
Abbr v a to ſuch an intamy. Daniel's Civil Wars. 


R. N. .. 3 a 
erxxen, 825 « [Zrren, Exxon, Navvne, as it ſeems from 


a x. Polfon.] A ſerpent, a viper, a poiſonous rep- 
e Perhaps of any ſpecies. X 
A. ſnakes are not the lame. | 
| Re = aer better than the ec], 
e as Pamted kin contents the eve. | 
Than era did it ; tor, with doubler tongue 
ling, thou ſerpent, never adder ſtung. 
The adi y } Shakeſpeare”s Midſum. Night's Dream. 
fear.) defending 0. wy _— to ſtrike, by her curious and 
| k * , , 0 r ea . ö . T ; { 
e Pep Beg Taylor of Living Holy. 
inner to : * .q@ 8 
4 Uber'gop. be 0 named, becauſe ſerpents lurk about it. 


ON GUN 7 , 1 — 
a. NC VE, 3. . [ ophiogloſſum, Lat.] The name 


Milton's Samiſan Agonifles, l. 134. 


| An ADDITAMENT. 2. . [ adilitamentum, 


r, the number or numbers added, and the | 


[from dem.] To eſteem; to account. 
—— nee Among the rabble rout beſtows. 


In common languuge, adders | 


Shekefpeare's As You Like It. ] 


A'DDICTLEDNESS. . , (from aidiet.] The quality or 


It hath no viſible flower; but the ſeeds are produced on a 
ſpike, which reſembles a ſerpent s tongue z Which iced is con- 
- tained in many longitudinal cells, which oper pand catt forth 
the ſeeds when ripe, It grows wild in moiſt meadows, and 
is uled in medicine. | Millar. 
The moſt common ſimples with us in England, are com- 
frey, bugle, agrimony, ſanicle, paul's-betony, flucllin, pe- 
riwinkle, adder"s-longue. Wiſemai's Surgery, 
A'DDER'S-WORT. 2. / An herb ſo named, on account of 
its virtue, real or ſuppoſed, of curing the bite of ſerpents. 
A'DDIBLE. adj. [from add.] Poſſibiæ to be added. See 
ADPDABLE. ; . 
Ihe cleareſt idea it can get of infinity, is the confuſed, 
incomprchenſible remainder of endlets, adliblie numbers, 
which attords no proſpect of ſtop, or boundary. Locke. 
a Y. 1. /. | trom addiblc.} The poſſibility of being 
added. ö | 


better) of numbers, io apparent tv the mind, is that which 
gives us theclearett and moſt diſtinòt idea of infinity. Locke. 
A DDICE. . /. [tor which we corruptly tpeak and write 4.8, 
from adere, Sax. an axe. 
The alice hath its blade made thin and ſomewhat arching. 
As the axe hath its edge parallel to its handle, to the addce 
hath its edge athwart the handle, and is ground to a baſil on 
its inlide to its outer edge. Moxor's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
To ADDICT. v. 4. [adilico, Lat.] 


themſelves to the minittry of the ſaints. 1 Cor. xvi. 15. 
2. It is commonly taken in a bad tente; as, he addifed himſelf 
to dice. | | | „ 


ttate ot being addicted. 


that the detign was to give occation to the more Knowing 

artilts to lay ande their rctervednets. s 
ADDi'CTIiON. 2. /. { addiftto, Lat.] 
1. The act of devoting, or giving up. 
2. The ſtate of being devoted. a | 
It is a wonder how his grace ſhould glean it, 

Since his addition was to courſes vainz 

His companies unletter'd, rude and ſhallow; 
His hours hl dup with riots, banquets, ſports. 
| 8 wn a Henry V. 
tion, or thing added. 


cination, and the additament, and the charge of them. Bacon. 
In ſuch a palace there is firſt the caſe or fabrick, or moles 
of the ſtructure itſelf; and, belides that, there are certain 


rious furniture, rare fountains and aqueducts, curious mo- 
tions of divers things appendicated to it. Hale's Orig. of Man 
ADDITION. 7./. from add.] | 3 5 
1. The act of adding one thing to another; oppoſed to dimi- 
Anution. - -:-- | _ | | ; 


endleſs ad:ition of finite degrees. 


| --_ Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Additament, or the thing added. 125 


_ Chriſt and his Apoſtles have deſigned. Hammond s Fundam. 
Some ſuch retemblances, methinks, I fing 


Of our laſt evening's talk, in this thy dream, 


kind, together into one ſum or total. Cocker's Arithmetick, 
4. In law. Atitle given to a man over and above his chriſtian 
name and ſurname, ſhewing his eſtate, degree, occupation, 
trade, age, place of dwelling. Cowell, 
| +... Onlyretain 3 
The name, and all th' addition to a king; 
The ſway, revenue, execution of th' laſt, _ 
Beloved tons, be yours; which to confirm, 
This coronet part between you. 
| From this time, 
For what he did before Corioli, call him, 5 
With all th' applauſe and clamour of the hoſt, 
. 3 5 Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
There aroſe new diſputes upon the perſons named by the 
which were made to their names. Clarendon, b. viii. 
ApD1'TIONAL. adj. [from addition.) That which is added. 
Our kalendar being once reformed and ſet right, it may 
be kept ſo, without any conſiderable variation, for many 


- at the end of every 134 years. | 
The greateſt wits, that ever were produced in one age, 
lived together in ſo good an underſtanding, and celebrated one 
another with ſo much generoſity, that each of them receives 
an ad:d:tional luſtre from his cotemporaries. 


is ſuppoled to be ſo powerful; and do,withal, afford us feveral 
other additional proofs, of great force and clearneſs. 

3 Atterbury's Sermons. 
A'pp1TORY. adj. [from add.] That which has the power 
or quality of adding. | | 

8 The additory fiction gives to a great man a larger ſhare of 


N rer end or purpoſe. Arbuthnot's Art of Political Lying. 


ha, Originally applied to eggs, and ſignifying ſuch as 
produce nothing, but grow rotten under the hen; thence 
transferred to brains that produce nothing. 1 185 
There's one with truncheon, like a ladle, 
That carries eggs too freſh or addle; | 
And) ſtill at random, as he goes, 
Hudib. p. il. cant. ĩi. 
After much ſolitarineſs, faſting, or long licknels, their 
brains were addle, and their bellies as empty of meat as their 
heads of wit. Burton on Melancholy, 
Thus far the poet; but his brains grow addle: 
And all the reſt is purely from this noddle. Dryd. Dan Seb. 
To AND E. wv. g. [trom addle, adj.) To make addle; to 
corrupt; to make barren, : Ne 
This is alſo evidenced in eggs, whereof the ſound ones 
fink, and ſuch as are addled twin; as do alſo thoſe that are 
termed hypenemie, or wind-eggs. Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 
A'DDLE-PATED. adj. Having addled brains. See ADDLE. 
Poor ſlaves in metre, dull and addle-pated, 
Who rhyme below even David's pſalms tranſlated. 
| Dryden's Abſalom and dchitop hel. 


J. The name of plant, imagmed by | To ADDRE'SS. vv. a. [addrefſer, Fr. from deregar, Span, 


from dirigo, directum, Lat.] 


| 


| dreſſed bimſelf io the wark, 


1. To prepare one's ſelf to enter upon any action; as, Je d- 


; Boyle. | 


It will not be modeſtly done, if any of our own wiſdom in- 
trude or interpoſe, or be willing to make additions to what 


king, or rather againft the additions and appellations of title, 


ages, by omitting one leap-year; i. e. the additional day, 
Holder on Time. 


Sßpectator. 
They inclade in them that very kind of evidence, which 


This endleſs addition, or addibility (if any one like theword 


1. To devote, to dedicate, in a good ſenſe; which is rarely uſed. | | 
Ye know the houte of Stephanus, that they have ait 


'Thole, that know how little I have remitted of my former | 
edidifedneſs to make chymicul experiments, will believe, | 


at.] The addi- : 


Iron will notincorporate with brals, nor other metals, of | _ 
itſelf, by timple fire: ſo as the enquiry mult be upon the cal- |. 


additaments that contribute to its ornament and uſe; as, va- | 


The infinite diſtance between the Creator and the nobleſt | 
of all creatures, can never be meaſured, nor exhauſted by 


Hut with addition ſtrange! Milton's Paradiſed.oft, b. v. 
| The aboliſhing of villanage, together with the cuſtom per- 
mitted, among the nobles, of felling their lands, was a 
I mighty addition to the power of the commons. 
5 Swift on the Diſſenſions in Athens and Rome. 
3. In ühmeieckkkk 5 3 
Addition is the reduction of two or more numbers of like 


| 


Shakeſþ. King Lear. | | 


_ Caius Marcius Coriolanus. Bear th' addition nobly ever. | 


reputation than belongs to him, to enable him to ſerve fome | 


DLE. adj. {from adel, a diſeaſe, Sax. according to Sk:n- | 
ner and Junius; perhaps from ydel, idle, barren, unfruit- | 


I: Efied up its head, and did u 

Itſelf to motion, like as it would ipeik. Shok, Hamlet. 

With hun the Palmer eke, in habit ud, 

Himſelf adtreft to that adventure hard; 

So to the river's ſide they both together far'd. 

Ihen Turnus, from his chariot leaping light, 
Addreſid himſelf on fodt to lingic fight. Dryd. Murid. 
2. To get ready; to put in a {tate tor immediate ute. 

By this means they tel! directly on head on the Engliſh 
battle; whereupon the carl of Warwick ad, his men to 
take the flank. Sir J. Hayward, 

Duke Frederick hearing, how that every day * 

Men ot gicat worth reſorted to this toreit, 

Addrejs'd a mighty power, which were on foot, 

In his own conduct purpotely to take  - | 

His brother here. Shakejpeare”s As You Like It. 

To-night in Harfleur we will be your gucit, 

To-marrow for the march we are addrejt. She. Hen. V. 

3. Lo apply to another by words, with various forins of con- 
ſtruction, BY 

4. dometuncs without a prepolition, 

Are not your orders to addre/s the ſenate? 


Fairy & 


Addi/. Cato, 
5. Sometimes with 7. BE 
 Addrefſing to Pollio, his great patron, and himſelf no val- 
gar port, he no longer could reſtrain the freedom of his 1h 
rit, but begun to ajtert his native character, which is uh 
limity. Dryden's Dedication of Firgil's Paſtorads. 

Among the croud, but tar above the ret, | 

Young Turnus 5 the beauteous maid addreft. Dryct. An. 
6. Sometimes with the reciprocal pronoun; as, Y addre;ed 
hunjelf to the general. | 


7. Sometimes with the accuſative of the matter of the addreſs, | 


which may be the nominative to the paſhve. ER 
The young hero had addrefet his ꝓrayers to him for his. 
aſſiſtance. | Dryden's Anerd, Dedicat.- 
The prince himſelf, with awful dread poſſeſs'd, 
IIis vorvs togreat Apollo thus addreft. bryd. ned vi. 
lis ſuit was common; but, above the rett, 


To both the brother-princes thus addreſt. Dryden's Fab, 


Is. To addreſs, is to apply to the king in form. 


The repreſentatives of the nation in parliament, and the 


| privy council, addre/5 dthe king to have it recalled, St. 
{| ADDRE'SS. n. . [addrefſe, Fr.] VV 
1. Verbal application to any one, by way of perſuaſion, petition. 
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Henry, in knots involving Emina's name, 

Had halt confels'd and halt conceal'd his flane 
U pon this tree; and as the tender mark _ 

Grew with the year, and widen'd with the bark, 

Venus had heard the virgin's loft addreſs, 8 

That, as the wound, the paſſion might encreaſe, Prior. 

_ Moſt of the perſons, to whom thele addrefſes are made, are 


ful appetites and paſſions. 
3. Corring..:. SHITE | | 
They both behold thee with their ſiſters eyes, 

And often have reveal'd their paſſion to me: 
But, tell me, whole addreſs thou favour'ſt molt; 


 Waits's Improv. of the Mind, 


I long to know, and yet I dread to hear it. Addiſon's Cats, 


yourſelf would have approved, made his addrefesto me. Spett. 


3. Manner of addreiling another; as, we fay, a man of an 


happy or a pleaſing addreſs; a man of an aukward addreſs. 
4. Skull, dexterity. . is 

I could produce innumerable inſtances from my own me- 
. morxy and obſervation, of events impured to the profound 


_ {kill and addreſs of a miniſter, which, in reality, were either 


mere effects of negligence, weakneſs, humour, paſſion, or 
pride, or, at beſt, but the natural courſe of things lett to them- 
ſelves. Savift's Thoughts on the preſent Poſture of Affairs. 
5. Manner of directing a letter; a ſenſe chiefly mercantile. 
ADDRE'SSER. z. /. [ trom addreſs.) The perſon that addreſſes 
or petitions, 8 | 2 o 
ADDU'CENT. [ adj. adducens, Lat. 


or draw toget 
nexed. 


| Qhiincy. 


a word not now in uſe. 


matters between the two Kings. Bacon's Henry VII. 
A'DELING. z. a. from el, Sax. illuſtrious. ] Aword of ho- 
nour among the Angles, properly appertaining to the king's 
children: king Edward the Confeſſor, being without itiue, 
and intending to make Edgar his heir, called him adeling. 
DN | - | | | ' Convell. 
ADENO'GRAPHY. . ſ. [from 4 and yetpw, Gr.] A trea- 

tiſe of the glands. _ 15 5 
ADE'MPTION, 7. .. [ adimo, ademptum, Lat.] Taking away; 

privation. Es TS Ditt. 
ADE'PT. 1. ſ. [from adeptus, Lat. that is, adeptus artem.] 

Ale that is completely ikilled in all the ſecrets of his art, It 

is, in its original ſignification, appropriated to the chymiits, 

but is now extended to other artiſts. 


The preſervation of chaſtity is eaſy to true adepts. Pope. 


ADEPT. ghly verſed. | 
It the 
I am apt to think, that, among their arcana, they are matters 


of extremely potent menſtruums. Boyle. 


. Skiltul ; throu 


U 


ADEQUATE. adj. [ adequatus, Lat.] Equal to; e "BB; 


correſpondent to, ſo as to bear an exact reſem 
with the particle 20. | | 
Contingent death ſeems to be the whole adequate object of 
popular courage; but a neceſſary and unavoidable coffin ſtrikes 
paleneſs into the ſtouteſt heart. Harwey on Conſumptions. 
The arguments were proper, adequate, and ſufficient to 
compaſs their reſpective ends. South's Sermbns. 

All our ſimple ideas are adequate; becauſe, being nothin 

but the effects of certain powers in things, fitted and ordaine 
by God to produce ſuch ſenſations in us, they cannot hut be 
correſpondent and adequate to thoſe powers. 
Thoſe are adequate ideas, which perfectly repreſent their 
archetypes or objects. Inadequate are but a partial, or in- 

complete, repreſentation of thoſe archetypes to which the 
are referred. 3 Matis Logicł. 
A'DEQUATELY. adv. [from adequate.) 855 


1. In an adequate manner; with juſtnets of repreſentation ; 


with exactneſs of proportion. 
Gratitude Et 
it is a debt; and, ſecondly, that it is ſuch a debt as is left to 
every man's ingenuity, whether he will pay or no. South. 
2. It is uſed with the particle 70. | 
Piety is the neceſſary chriſtian virtue, proportioned de- 


uately to the onmilcience and ſpirituality of that infinite 


eity. | ammond's Fkundamenigis. 
A'DEQUATENESS. u. ſ. [from adequate.) The ſtate of being 
adequate; juſtneſs of repreſentation z exactneſs of proportion. 
ADESPO'TICK. adj, Not abſolute; not deſputick. Dt. 
To ADHERE. v. n. [adbæreo, Lat. | 
1. To tick to; as, wax to the finger. | 
„ 2 0 ſtick, in a figurative ſenſe; to be conſiſtent; to hold to- 
ether. BY 
- Why every thing adhere; together, that no dram of a 
ſcruple, no ſcruple of & ſcruple, no obſtacle, no incredulous 
or unſafe circumſtance—— Shakeſpeare's Tavelfth Night. 


| * T o remain firmly fixed tp . perſon, or opinion. 


not wiſe and ſkiltul judges, but are influenced by their own ſin-» 


About three years ſince, a gentleman,whom, I an ſure, you - 


A word e to thoſe muſcles that bring forward, cloſe, : 
ier the parts of the body to which they are an- 


Jo ADDU'LCE. c. a. [addoutir, Fr. dulcis, Lat.] To ſweeten ; 


Thus did the French embaſſadors, with great ſhew of their : ö 
king's affection, and many ſugared words, {eek to adaulce all 


e really ſuch adept ohilofophers as we are told of . 


B g lance of pro- 
portion. It is uſed generally in a figurative ſenſe, and often 


Locke. 


s adequately in theſe two things: firſt, that 


God 


— > + Shak aur; og 2 


— —— 


ADHERENCE, u. /. [from adhere. | Sce ADHESION, 


* ADHERER. 2. ſ. ¶ from adbere.} He that adheres, 5 
Hleſought to be indulgent to tender conſciences; but, at 
ttme ſame time, a firm adherer to the eſtabliſhed church. Saπ t.. 

Apuk'sioN. 1. ſ. L adbæſio, Lat.] WS ws 
1. The act or ſtate of ſticking to ſomething. Adheſion is gene- 


2. It is ſometimes taken, like adherence, figuratively, for firm- 


ADHE'SLVE. Al. L from adþg/ion. ] Sticking; tenacious; with to, 


_ ADHIBI'TION. 2. /. | from adbibit.] Application; ule, Dice. 


© ADJE'CT1ON. 7. . [adjedtio, Lat.! Wo 
1. The act of adjecting, or adding. 
2. The thing adjected, or added. 


AD] 


Good genttemen, he hath much talk'd of yon; | 
And ſure I am, two men there are not living, | 
To whom he more adberes. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Every man of ſenſe will agree with me, that tingulatity is 
Jaudable, when, in contradiètion to a multitude, it adhere; to 
the dictates of conſcience, morality, and honour. Boyle. 


1. The quality of adhering, or ſticking; tenacity. f 
2. Ina figurative ſenſe, fixednels of mind; attachinent; ſteadi- 
neſs 
Their firm adberence to their religion is no leſs remarkable 
than their diſperſion 3 coptidermg it as perlecuted or con- 
temned over the whole earth. A. Idi, Spectator, NY 495. 
A conſtant adherence to one lort of diet may have bad 
effects on any conſtitution. Arbuthuot on Aliments. 
Plain good ſenſe, and a firm adbcrence to the point, have 
proved more effectual than thoſe arts, which are contemptu— 
oully called the ſpirit of negoclating. Swift, 
ADHERENCY. 2. /. [The fame with adherence. ] 0 
1. Steady attachment. 
2. That which adheres. +. | 
Vices have a native adherency of vexation. Decay of Ptety, 
ADHE'RENT. adj. [trom advere.] | | | 
1. Sticking to. | 7, EN 
Clote to the cliff with both his hands he clung, 


And ſtuck adberent, and ſuſpended hung. Pope 5 Odyſſey. 

2. United with. 1 | | 
| Modes are 1aid to be inherent or adherent, that is, proper 

or improper. Adhberent or improper modes arite from the | 


Joining of ſome accidental tubſtance to the chief ſubject, 
which yet may be ſeparated from it; ſo when a bowl 1s wet, 
or a boy is cloathed, theſe are adherent modes; for the water 
and the clothes are diſtinct ſubſtances which adhere to the 
bowl or to the boy, Watls's Logick. 


ADHE'RENT. 1. /. [irom adhere.} The perſon thatadheres; | 


one that ſupports the cauſe, or follows the fortune of ano- 
ther; a follower; a partiſan. 5 5 
Princes muſt give protection to their ſubjects and adber- 
ents, „hen worthy occaſion thall require it. Sir V. Raleigh. 
A new wor mult be undertaken upon the advice of thole, 
who, with their partiſans and adberents, were to be the ſole 
gainers by it. Swwift's Miſcellanes. 


7 . 


- ” 


rally uſed in the natural, and adherence in the metaphorical 
ſenſe; as, the adbefion of iron to the magnet; and adherence of 
& client to bis patron. | | 


Why therctore may not the minute parts of other bodies, 
if they be conveniently ſhaped tor adhe/ion, {tick to one ano- 


ther, as well as ſtick to this ſpirit? , Bayle. 
Ihe ſreſt conliſting wholly in the ſenſible e ay as 
- ſmooth and rough; or elſe more, or leſs, firm adheſion of the 
parts, as hard and ſoft, tough aud brittle, are obvious. Locke. 
Prove that all things, on occaſion, „ 
Love union, and deſire adheſion. _ Prior. 


neſs in an opinion, or ſteadineſs in a practice. 


The ſame want of ſincerity, the ſame adheſion to vice, and 


averſion from goodnets, will be equally a reaſon for their 
rejecting any proof whatloever. Atterbury's Sermons. 


II flow, yet ſure, adbeſive to the tract, 
Hot-ſtcaming up. FP Thomſon's Autumn, l. 440. 
Jo ADHIBIT. S. a. ad hibeo, Lat.] Lo apply; to make ule of. 


 ADJA'CENCY. 2. /. from adjaceo, Lat.] 855 
1. The ſtate of lying cloſe to another thing. | 
2, That whichis adjacent. Sce Abjac ENT. 


Becauſe the Cape hath fea on both ſides near it, and other t 


lands, remote as it were, equidiſtant from it; there fore, at 
that point, the needle is not diſtracted by the vicinity of ad- 
 Jacencies, Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 
ADja'CENT. adj, [adjacens, Lat.] Lying cloſe; bordering 
upon ſomething. | 8 
It may corrupt within itſelf, although no part of it iſſue 
into the body adjacent. 


The ſenſe of the author goes viſibly in its own train, and 
the words receiving a determined ſenſe from their compa- 


nions and adjacents, will not conſent to give countenance ' 


and colour to what mult be tupported at any rate. 


EE Locke's Efay upon St. Paul. 
Abi rHOROUs. adi. | adiaque©y, re Neutral; particu- 


_ larly uſed of ſome ſpirits and falts, w 
acid or alkaline nature. Quincy. 


ich are neither of an 
Our adiaphorous ſpirit may be obtained, by diſtilling the li- 


quor that is afforded by woods and divers other bodies. Boyle. 


ADn1ixPHORY. 7, . [adiagcgia, Gr. ] Neutrality; indifference. 
T9 AD IE CT. v. a. [ adjias, adjectum, Lat. 
to put to another thing. . 


Tluhat unto every pound of ſulphur, an adjection of one ounce 


of quickſilver; or unto every pound of petre, one ounce of ſal- 
armoniac, will much intend the force, and conſequently the 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. 11, 


report, I find no verity. 
Abjgcrririovs. adj. [from adjetion.}] 
upon the reſt, * | 
A'DJECTIVE. . f. [adjetivum, Lat.] | Of 
A word added to a noun, to ſignify the addition or fepara- 
tion of ſome quality, circumſtance, or manner of being; as, 
good, bad, are Ae becauſe, in ſpeech, they are applied 
io nouns, to modify their ſignification, or intimate the manner 
of exiſtence in the things ſignified thereby. Clarke's I. Gram. 
All the verſification of Claudian is included within the 
compaſs of four or five lines; perpetually cloſing his ſenſe at 
the end of a verſe, and that verſe commonly which they call 
olden, or two ſubſtantives and two adjegtives, with a verb 
etwixt them, to keep the peace. Dryden. 


dded; thrown in 


A'DJECTIVELY. adv. (from adjective.] After the man- 


ner ot an adjective; a term of grammar. GER 
ADd1ev'. adv. {from a Dieu, uſed elliptically for a Dieu je vous 
commende, uſed at the departure of friends.] The torm ot 
parting, originally importing a commendation to the Divine 
care, but now uſed, in a popular ſenſe, ſometimes to things 
inanimate; farewell, | 
Ne gave him leave to bid that aged fire | | 
Adieu, but nimbly ran her wonted courle. Fairy Q: b. ii. 
Uſe a more ſpacious ceremony to the noble lords; you re- 
ſtrained yourſeli within the liſt of too cold an ien; be more 
expreſſive to them. Shakeſpeare's Al Well that Ends Will, 
While now I take my laſt adieu, 
| Heave thou no ſigh, nor ſhed a tear; 
Left yet my halt-clos'd eye may view 
On earth an object worth i ꝛts care. Prior. 
7 AbjO'iN. v. a. { adjoindre, Fr. adiungo, Lat.] To join 
to; to unite to; to put to. 


Corrections or improvements ſhould be as remarks ad- 


joined, by way of note or erer W in their proper places, 


ADJO'URNMENT. 2. ſ. [adjournement, Fr.] An aiſignmen: 


| To ADJU'DGE. v. 4. [adjudico, Lat. 


7 ADJUDICATE. v. a. { atjudico, Lat.] To adjudge, 


Bacon s Nat. Hijtory, NY 771. 
Uniform pellucid mediums, fuch as water, have no ſenſi- 
ble reflection but in their external ſuperficies, where they are 
adjacent to other mediums of a different denſity. Nexwt. Opt. 
Apa eENT. . /. That which lies next another. . 


To add to; 


To Apjor'g. Y. x. To be contiguous to; io lye next ſo as | 
to have nothing between. | 
Th' adjoining tane, th' aſſembled Greeks exprets'd, 

And hunting of the Caledonian bealt. Daydeu's Faves, 
In learning any thing, as little ſhould be propoſed to the 
mind at ouce, as 15 pothblez and, that being underſtood and 
tully maſtered, proceed to the next adjoiuing, ytt unknown, 
ſumple, unperplexcd propotition, belonging to the ractter in 
hand, and tending. to the clearing what 15 princ:patly de- 
ſigned. | | Licke. 
7 ADJOURN, . a. [adjorrner, Fr.) 
1. Lo put off to another day, naming the time; a term uſed in 
juridical proceedings; as, ot parliaments, or courts of jultice. 
The queen being abſent, 'tis a needful fitneſe, 
That wead191urnthicourttofurther day, Shak. Hen VIII. 
By the king's authority alone, and by his writs they are al- 
ſerabled, and by him alone are they prorogued and dutolved; 
but each houſe may adjournitielt, Bac. Adw. to Sir G. Hililers. 
2. Lo put off; to deter; to let ſtay to another time. 
Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 
Why hatt thou thus adjour'd 
The graces tor his merits due, Op, 
Being all to dolours turn'd. Shakefp. Crmbeline, 
Crown high the goblets with a chearful draucht; 
Enjoy the preient hour, adjourn the future thouglit. 
| ; 95 Dryden's AEneid, vii. I. 181. 
The formation of animals being foreign to my purpoſe, I 
ſhall adjourn the contideration of it to another occation., 
| WwodWward's Natural Hiſtory, P. lil. 


of a day, or a putting off til another day. Adjournment in 
ezre, an appointment of a day, when the juſtices in.cyrcmean 
to lit agam, « | Convell. 
We will and we will not, and then we will not again, aud 
we will, At this rate we run our lives out in adjournments | 
from time to time, out of a fantaſtical levity that holds us | 
off and on, betwixt hawk and buzzurd. 
A'piPoOUs. adj. [adipfus, Lat.] Fat. 107. 
AIT. n. f. {aditus, Lat.] A puſſage for the conveyance of 
water under ground; a pallage under ground in general; a | 
term among the minemeen. 3 
For conveying away the water, they ſtand in aid of ſundry 
devices; as, adits, pumps, and wheels, driven by a ſtream, and 
1 filling and emptying two buckets, Carew. 
The deſts would be ſo flown with waters (it being impoſlii;le 
to make any adits or ſoughs to drain them) that no gius or ma- 
chines could ſutfice to lay and keep then dry, Ray vn the Creat, 
ing to another. . 
1. To give the thing controverted to one of the parties by 2 ju- 
dicial ſentence; with the particle fo betore the perion. 
The way of diſputing in the ſchools leads from it, bv in- 
ſiſting on one topical argument; by the faccets of which, 


2. To ſentence, or condemn to. a puniſhment; with re beture 
the thing. J e013 
But though thou art adjudged to thedeath; 


3 Simply, to judge; to decree; to determine. 


Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 


of granting ſomething toalitigant, by a nudicial Lentence, 
to give ſomething controverted to one of the litiguits, by a 
ſentence or deciſion. 8 5 „ 


to another by a yoke. 


 A'DJUNCT. mf FadjunGunm, Lat.] 
1. Something adherent or united to avother, though not eflen- 
tially part of it. . . Ds | 
Learning is but an eu to ourſelt, 
And where we arc, our Larning likewife is. Cs 
| | - Shnakejpeare's Lowe's Labour Lell. 


L'Eftrange. | 


ADITION. . /. [from adeo, adilum, Lat.] The act of yo- | 
; . Rez . * 


He adjudged him unworthy of his tricndſhip and favour; | 
| purpoling ſharply to revenge the wrong he had received, 


To A'DJUGATE. v. a. Ladjugo, Lat.] To voke ; to loin | 
BT >. Bs 
A'DJUMENT. 2. /. La. Ljumentum, Lat.] Help; ſuppert. Dice. | 


4. Regulation; the act of putthig in method! 


ApfurToR. 1. J. [adjutor, Lüt.] A Helper. Da 


victory is adjudged to the opponent, or dofondant, Locke, 
The great coinpetitors for Rome 1 
Cæſar and Pompey on Pharſalian plans, | F 
Where {tern Bellona, with one fatal ftroke, - e 
Adjudg d the empire of this globe 70 one. Pphillips. 


Yet I will favour thee in what L can. Shak, Com. r Err. 


But I make haſte to confider you as abitracted. trom a 


© gick) is only an it, not a propriety, of happinets. 
„ Tos ' . Dryden's Au , Dedication. 
Ihe talent of diſcretion, as I have detcribed it im its feveral 


h the clergy. Satt Milctllanics, 
2. A perſon joined to another. This ſente rarely occurs. 
e made him the atlociate of his heir apparent, together with. 
the lord Cottington (as an a«j/u#? of ſingular experience and; 
truſt) in foreign travels, and in a buſmeis of love. te. 
A'DJUNCT. adi. United with; immediately conſequent, 
S8 $o well, that what you bid me undertake, 
Though that my death were act tomy aft, 
3 ER | 


1. The act of aljoining, or coupling together, 
„% %% 
Apju'NCTIVE. . /. Ladjunctidus, Lat.] 
1. He that joins. 5 
2. That which is joined, | 
ADjJURA'TION. 2. /. [adjuratio, Lat.] 
1. The act of adjuring, or propoling an oath to another, 
2. The form of oath propoted to anotLer, | 
When theſe learned men law ticknets and frenzy cured, the 
dead raiſed, the oracles put to filence, the dzmons and evil 


only made uſe of prayers and adjurations in the name ot their 
crucified Saviour; how could they doubt of their Saviour's 
wer on the like occations? Adj. on the Chrijftian Religion. 
To ADJU'RE. v. a. [adjuro, Lat.] Toimpoſe an oath upon 
another, preſcribing the form in which he thall lwear, 
: Thou know'lt, the magiſtrates | 
And princes of my country came in perſon, 
Solicited, commanded, threaten'd, urg'd, 
Adjur' by all the bonds of civil duty, 
And ot religion, preſs'd how juſt it was, 
How honourable. Muton's Samſon Agonijies, l. 85 3. 
Ye lamps of heav'n! he ſaid, and lifted high 
His hands now free, thou venerable iky ! 
- Inviolable pow'rs ! ador'd with dread, 
Ye fatal fillets | that once bound this head, 
Ve ſacred altars! from whoſe flames I fied, 
Be all of vou adjured. Dryden, Ænei.l ii. 
To ADJUST. v. a. fadjuſſer, Fr.] | IE 
1. To regulate; to put in order; to 1ettlein the right form. 
Your lordihip removes all our difliculties, and tupplies all 
our wants, talter than the moit viſionary projector cam 4. 4/f 
his ſchiemes. Savitt to the Lord High Trea/urer. 
2. To reduce to the true ſtate or ſtandard; to make accurate. 
The names of mixed modes, for che mort part, want 
ſtandards in nature, whereby men may icëtify und au their 
ſigniſicationʒ theretore they are very various and doubtful. 
UERT, 


3. To make conformable, It requires the partiele to betete the 


court, which (if you will give me leave to ute a term ot lo- : 


adjuncts and circumitances,.is no where ſo ferviceohle as to | | 


| . S)yhaleſfeafe's King John. 
.TJApju'ncrion. E. ſ. Iadjunctio, Lat.) ; | h 


{pirits forced to contels themſelves no gods, by perſons, who | 


ADJVSTMENT. A. ſ. [alliuſteidut, Fr.] 


3. Lo adnannitter juitice. 
| | | 4. To admmilter the tacraments. 
Apjupica'TiION. n.ſ. Cailiu.licatio, Lat. The actofjudging, 
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2. The ſtate of being put in method, or regulated. 


It is à vulgar idea we have of a watch or clock. 
conecive of it as an inſtrument made to thew the wah bs 
1s x learned idea which thewatch-mittirhbhas of it. w. ny 
al! the tevera] parts of ir, together with the various og n f 
and ad/ujt1rents of cuch part. Wis: Loc. 

A9 UTANT, n. /. A petty otcer, whoſe duty 15 e 
major, hy diſtributing the pay, and overiceing the psi 
ot the common men. „„ 

To ADJU'TE. v. &. [adiuwvs, adjutum, Lat.] Id ti. 
concur; à word nut now i uſe. | e 

| For there be 

dix bachelors as bold as lie, 

Adjuting to his company; 


And cach one huth his live ry. 5E. NM. 70 bn{or's Under: 


P , . by — 4 = 1 — > 
An ADJUTRIX. A. J. | Lat.] Slie who helps. Dc: 
AVDUYANT. adj. [adjuvans; Lat.] Helpful; uſcful. 5 
c / 1 1 77 g = "3 » q , 
{0 ADI UVAT E. v. u. [udliavt, Lat. 1 helf ; to 10 


ADJU TORY.,atdj. [ adjutorius, Lat. hat which hel; 


8 
2 


to put torward. | How? 
ADME'ASUREMENT. 5. J. {See MEASURE] The it. 
Incl ol proportions 3 thc act Or PLaGuUce il mealuting ac 
cording 0 rule. ; 8 1 5 ” 
Amenſurement is a vrit, which i-th for the bringine 
tho to a mediocrity, that uturp wore that their part.“ It 
lieth in two cal<s ; one is termed adnrrea/urement of Lowes 
where the widow of the deceaſed holdetf trom the kyle . 
his guardian, more in the name of her dower,. tl + 
longeth to ner. The other is cdi e of 


y 2 . = 1 6 = *w 4% Ci. palltire, 

winch lieth between thote that have commin of palture a g 

A * . . : p 1 — 

pendant to their frechold, or common i, vine, c 
a z 8 IT 4 


any one ot them, or more, do lurcharge the cCunmnon with 
more cattle than they ought. hh Comput 
In tome counties they ure not much more acquair ted wich 
admenjſur: ment by acre; and thereby the writs of thote coun. 
ties contain twice or thiice lo many acres more than the land 
hath. | | ; Packs Hiſt, OF, Allied. 
ADMENSURA'TION., . ſ. [ad and 7; juara, Lat.] The act, 
Or Practice, C2 meamrnyg cut to vach ius Part. 
ADMINICLE, z. J. {admincalum, Lat.] 


| Help; tuppert; 
turtherancu. 


ba) Cs ac . a 6 - — ; A * 4 \ a Dia. 
ADMINICULAS, a. H. from ad nini, Lat.] That which 
gives 1p, | | . Diel. 


To ADANINISTER: v. a. Cate, Lat.] 
1. To give; to afford to upply. 
N 2 et 2cphyrs bland 
Admixiſtes their tepid genial urs; | 
Nought tar he from the welt, bende gentle varilith. 
Diicloſes well the cartits All-HHrmipg Womb. Phils 2 
2. To at as the minider r agent nan; employment. o. aL 
- five; generally, but not whwiys, with tome hint of iber. 
dination, to admimitter ths gorernment;. © ; 
or forms of g. ern ment let tools content 


F I 7 + 3 5 3 ö . A 
* h: 18 Ci 18 beit r FILE Fs 18 Den. 7 72 1 471 21 Mar. 


Hase not they the old jovith .cnffom of © 4 rin ering the 


Liked lacrament of the holy eucnatiti with Water- cab TY 

5. To adminiſter. an oath. 8 | | 

dwear by that duty which you owe to heaven. 

Io keep the oath that we d. h p. Rick 

5. To adminiiter phyiick, 5 

was cairied on men's ſhoulders, adminiflering phofick 

and plucbotomy. 8 8 Waoters's car 
7. 10-agmunitter to; to contribute; to bring iupplics. 

In, ult not onut, that there is u fountain rifing in the up- 


per part ot iny garden, winch terms à little Wande: ing n! 


.. 


and it to tie pleaſure, as well as the plenty, of te 
Pace, 5 5 Be : : SPEC AtyT, NY 45”. 

v 10 JC #5rm th : 1h N A — { - 13 7 voy . = 1 * 8 

8. per for he -olhce of an adminiſtrator, in law. dee 
ADMINISTRATOR. | 


* ** 


„  NeaPs order was never performed, becauſe the execute,s, 


durit not ddminiſter. Al buff ard Pope Martin. Soo 
To ADMINIS FRATE, . 4. LA. linie, Lat.] To exhibit; 
to ewe as phyſick. 5 55 | 
I rey have the-fime eſfe ds in medicine, when inwardly 
©. Admumnlirated to animal bodies. Had uαα e Nat. Hr, 
ApuiNtsTRA“TTION. 2. f. La. lminiſtratia, Lat. ] - 
1. The a6; of adminiſtering or conducting any employment; 
-as, the conducting the publick affairs; ditpeuting che lass, 
I chen did uſe the perten of your tather; 385 
The image of his power lay then in me: 
And m th” adminifliration of his law, 
While I was buiv for the commonwealth, 
Your ighnels picated to forget my place. 


There is, in ſacraments, to be obterved their force, and 
their form of a. ü natian. : Hooker, & Ve 
Buy the univerfal adminifoation of grace, begun by cu 
bleiled Saviour, enlarged by bis apoitles, carricc on by thru 
immediate ſucceſſors, and co be compleated by the reit 10 

the world's end; all types that darkened Ms faith are cn- 
lightened. . | En 


5 s * 7 
. 4 396%. 


| ADMINISTRATIVE. adi. {from ni.] Lat wen 


adminiiters; that by which any one auminitters. 


ADMINISTRATOR. 7. /. | adm utjiraturys Lat.] 


- ' 


1. Is properly taken for ſum that has the goods of a man dye 
intettate, committed to his charge by the Oran ry, at 52 
accountable tor the fame, whenever it ſhall pleale the c 
nury to call upon hun thereunto, < "+: PTE 
He was wonderfully diligent to enquire and obfrve Wer: 
became of the king of Arragon, in holding the Kingoom es 
Caſtille, and whether he did hold it in his own right, 0! 52 
aaminijirator to his daughter, Bacin's Herr) :. 
2. He that omelates in divine rites. | | - 
I feel my conſcience. bound to remember the death. Ct 
Chriſt, with ſome ſociety of chriftizns or ocher, tince ds 3 
moit plain command; Whether the perlon, who dultr. es 
be ſe elements, be only an occational or a ſettled 417“ 
ſtraton. Wats's Improvement of the Mind, P. l. c.“. 
3. He chat conducts the government. SY ke 
I!ue reſidence of the prince, or chief adminfiratcr, o 


8 Nacht 325 land. 
civil power, Swwifi's ſhort Fiew of 1560: 


b : 4 4 er 14 
Ad211'NISTRATRIX. 2. J. Lat.] She who adminuters 


and ſuperadded to a regular treatile, V atts's Imp, of the Ming. 


thing to which the conformity 15 made, 


coladegquence of a Will. 


. Booker, h. W. 12, 
— 5 


"1 | I ants 5 Shakempea! . eus „ 
In the ſhort time of his tion, he thone t 


= *Dryden's Dedication of Lirgil's Poſtoroic 
2. The active or executive part of government. | | 
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te | 
Au of zamin.trator. 4 RAY AT 3 
omcc ti. Fadmirebilis, Lat.] To be admired; 


aa Toxsuir. 1. F. from adminiſtrator.] The 


ui ABLE. 44% 10. 
"ng a4mirationz of power to excite wonder; always 


rorUll good lente, and applied either to perſons or things. 
uten nb nder he hath to hurt, the more admirable is 


rale, that he will not hurt. 
rale) * 9 * a 132 Y 
5 2 was with them in all their afflict ions, and, at length, 
working tien 4%. 
cd him not in Vans 
0 4 I. 
Wat adnirable d 
Zier HON! 1 . 3 9 s 
e 907 generally Dove the lives of chrittians, 
Party by 


To 20 indift rent lover's praiſe pretend: 5 
Bu vou would 1! an @mrable friend. Dryd. Aurengz. 
„ OLENESS:: . . {from admirable] I be quality of 
Aon able; che power of raiung wonder, - | 
k, 1. J. ſadmirabilis, Lat.] The quality or 
I being admirable. Dif#. 
ee ery, adv. [from admirable.] So as to raiſe won- 
aL RABLY+ ee. N 
26% in an admirable manner. : 
The theatre 1s, I think, the moſt ſpacious of any I ever 

ſ "and, at the fame time, fo adniratly well contrived, 

U at tom the very depth of the itage, the towett ſound may 
"wr ditinctly to the Farthelt part of the audience, as in 
"whulpering place; and yet, it you raite your Voice as high 
«Ve 


an, 


: 
"D YL —_— 
eat comunon. ; . 
3 DNMLIRAL. A. fo [ amira!, Fr. ot uncertain ety mology.] 
Au QZICEr or magiitrate chat has the government ot the 
Une s ivy, and the hearing and determining all cauſes, as 
> mw * 2 > . - * ; * Aug , 
vr civil as criminal, belonging to the ſca. Cobbel. 


- The chef commander of a fleet. 


He allo, in battle at ſca, overthrew Rodericus Rotundus, 
val of Spain; in which fight the adztral, with his ſon, 


1 3 I e 5 5 . 
wee both lain, and teven of his gallies taken. Knolles's Hit. 


Aake the ſea thine with gallantry, an} all L 
Tae Englith youth flock-to their admiral, Waller. 
1 Tae mmip which carries the admiral or commanderof the flest. 
bc Av, galley, wherein the emperor himielt Was, by 
erez; miſchance ſtruck upon à land. . K Knoles. 
ADyIRal SHIP. x. ſ. [from admiral.] The office or power 
of n admirall. DN COT EO TR. 1 
Wund LT v. z. .. [ammiraulte, Fr.] The power, or offi- 
tete, pointed for the adminiſtration of naval affairs. 
AAN ION. 1. . [admiratis, Lat.] 
i. Wonder 3 the act of admiring or wondering. 
Indu 4 with human voice, and human tenſe. 
Reaſoning to G ation. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, b, ix. 
They are 1unitations of the paſſions, which always move, 
ad therefore; e js leaſe ; for, without motion, 
tizre can be no delight: which cannot be con ſidered hut as 
ar ative pation, When we view thoſe elevated ideas of 
eur thc refult of that vie is admiration, which is always 
the caue of pleaſure. \. Dryden's Duſreſnoy, Prat, 
lere is a ptcature in admration, and this is that which 
property cauleth a{niration, when we dilcover a great deal in 
22 cet, which we underitand to be excellent; and yet we 


{oroknow not how much more beyond that, which our un- 
[ 7 


2. Its taken lometimes in a bad ſenſe, though generally in a 
Us... 5 : ; . | 3 : : 
Tour boldneſs I with admiration lee; | 
What hope had you to gain a qucen like me? 
Becautie a hero fore'd me once away, 
An thought fit to be a ſecond-prey ?._ 

7 ADMIRE. v. a. [admire, Lat. admirer, Fr.] 

1. Forcxard with wonder; generally in a good tenſe, 


IL here that knuwledge wonders, and there is an admira- 


bon dat is not the daughter of ignorance. This indeed ſtu- 


Filly ha7oth at the unwonted effect; but the philoſophic paſ- 
ont eh And adores the ſupreme efficient. Glanville, 


- * 
df K 


J. I is utecd, but rarely, in an ill ſenſe. 
ou havyedanlicd the mirt 
With mott aα⁰αir d diforder. 

Je Adu ER * 55 a * ume it] | article ai 
CADMERE, . 1. 1 o wonder; ſomeumes with the pal ticle ai. 
the ey* is already io perfect, that I believe tlic reaſon ot 

à mam would caftly hase reited here, and edxir'd at his own 
centri ande. | Ray cut Height. 


. 


S ADMIRER, u. % rom admire.] 
I, The perion Wit wonddrs,: or regards with admiration. 
Actin? Virgil mor Horace would have gained fo great re- 
Puta, had they net been the friends and admirers of each 
tnc. e Adiliſon. Spectator. 
Mg moſt to ſliun or hate mankind pretend, 


. R.. * y v » 2 ry 1 
1 Innen Sc, A iO ver. 


FER e eee | 1 . oF, ; 3 KF 

AMASGLY, adv. [trom amire.] With admiration; in 

anner of an adtinirer., | 5 5 
Ang 


g, erz tatety tpoke of him gdniringh and mourn- 


' , >} V0" . FEISS - 1 * ” 

175 _-- Soakeſpeare's Alls Well that Ends Mell. 
as yet further dmiringiy oblerve, that though men 
mY BITE wich waere they have not given before, and 


en 10 ot their denitance from giving, that they 


3 Poem . » 
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oy 


e. Gt, [admitto, admiſſum, Lat.] That which „ 2 8 : 1. J. 
a 8 Abuox TON. 7. /. { admonitio, Lat.] The hint of a fault 


ide mitted. 
„urea ps, L 1 ul 
FORM thus ſuppoſition were admiſſible, yet this would 
edu and eflence; 
Abr sst - — ** * . . 
We e " . /. Lad xißſiq, Lat.] 
« 2 ICT or practice of adnuitine 
; ! % 4 12246 eins * 
5 1 nerv was all A 
42 \ 


* 
*, 


* * 


Br Rs uo a ep unable to ſue. Bacon s Henry VII. 
ar Meer 5 toltary ſituntion, and our rare acamſun 
routine? NON molt part of the havitable worid, and 
Lenin op —.— way 5% Bacon's Mew Ataiantis. 
My father tg admitted. | | e 

2 e dae you ill detigns purſue; 


\ 10d did then 2 


n bett 7 


ee os Cite man's hopes with the expectations 
er paradiſe 5 ; 


„or 2 more intimate a, to himielt, 
tance: th CEN Seuth's Sermons. 
Fo ara, A e power of entering, or being admitted. 
Bo na, „ 55 Ave tome degree of heat, none ever freezing 
dot in the longelt and 3; my 0 
pg... © Mee1s ſuch a. ate 
+ aun caiy 


£43 


4 4 0 
© XU 


a> 


*s * 
2 4 


ani on to this heat. Woodavard's Nat. Hit. 
8 Our king detcends from Jove: p 
To 2 a ATE come, by kis command, | 
4 In th, or len in your happy land. Dryd. An. vii. 
le; eletiattical law; x 3 
8 % — Wen th, 5 57 N x . . : . 
Fant, and ah 10 ren preſents a clerk to a church that is 
. bimop, * 


„ ch Cle * 1 2 * n 2 
t. be os K to be fitly qualified, by laving, Aduitio 


11 2 Oc, 7 
.be allowance of Avliffe's Parergon. 
i ate m argument; the grant of a poſition not 


Liter. B.. { adritto, Lat.] 
. Tau et one table Bavius ill admit ? 


Pepe. 


W — 


* 
{ewth $44; 


1 * 
Aer ta enter a e 1 0 : 
S four, upon an office; in which ſenſe, the phrate 


4 


*1-31c, there is nothing like an echo to caule in it the : 
Addijon on Italy. 


derttandings cannot fully reach and comprehend. Tiilotjon. | 


: | 'D ryden. 5 


2. [tis tometimes uled, in more familiar ſpecch, for to regard | 


n, broke the good meeting 
Shake/p. Niacbeth. 


an ade, ,, of would fix à friend. ay on Man. 


n way he inconfiſtent with the eternity of the divine 


Hale s Origin of Mankind. 


i rk Apron enacted that charitable law, for the ami 
Ws POOr Nuters without tee; hereby poor men became 


MYignthow'd his fear of vou. Dryd. Aureng. 
id ſevereſt froſts; eſpecially thoſe, 


and diſpoſition of the ſtrata as gives. 


n examination, admits and al- 


as. 
2 3 7 Gus 15 uſed. 


; ' * 

The breaſurer found it no hard matter ſo far to terrify him, 

that, tor the King's ſervice, as was pretended, he adittec, 

tor a ix-clerk, a perton recommended by hun; Clarendon, 
3. To allow an argument or poſition. 

SGuppole no weapon can thy valour's pride 
Subdue, that by no force thou nav" it be won, 
Admit no ſteel can hurt or wound thy tide, 


And be it heav'n hath thee ſuch favoui done. Fairfax, b. ii. 


This argument is like to have the leis cttect on me, ſeeing 

I cannot cafily admit the inferenc Locke. 
4. To allow, or grant in general; 1 JH with the particle of; 
It you once admit of a latitude, that thoughts may be ex- 


alted, and images raited above the lite, that leads you inſen- 


ſibly trom your own principles to mine. Duden. 

ADMITTABLE. adj. [from admit.) The perſon or thing 
which may be admitted. | 

The clerk, who is preſented, ought to prove to the biſhop, 


that he is a deacon, and that he has orders; otherwile, the | 


bithop is not bound to admit him; for, as the law then ſtood, 
a deacon was admittable.  Ayliffe's Parergon Juris Canon. 


ApwMUrTTANCE, 2. . [trom adnit.]. 


1. The act of admitting allowance or permiſſion to enter. 
It cannot enter any man's conceit to think it lawful, that 
every man which liſteth ſhould take upon him charge in the 
church; and therefore a foleinn act7ittance is of fuck nevel- 
Itty, that, without it, there can be no church-polity. Hocer. 
As to the admittance of the weighty elattic parts of the air 
into the blood, through the coats ot the veſſels, it ſeems con- 
trary to experiments upon dead bodies. Arouthnot on Ali, 
2. The power or right of entering. | 
NORTH: What | 
If I do line one of their hands ?—'tis gold DK. 
Which buys admittance, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


Surely a daily expectation at the gate, is the readieſt way | 


South's Sermons. 
Fhere's news from Bertran; he deſires 
Admittance to the king, and cries aloud, 5 
This day ſhall end our fears. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
There are ſome ideas which have admrtanceonly through 
one ſenſe, Which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Locke. 


to gain admittance into the houle. 


, 


3. Cuſtom, or prerogative, ot being admitted to great perſons; 


a ſenſe now out of ule, 


Now, Sir John, here is the heart of my purpoſe : you are | 


a gentleman of excellent breeding, of great admittance, an- 
thentick in your place and perton, generally allowed tor 


pour many warlike, courtlike, and learned preparations. 
| Shakeſpeare's Merry Hives Windjar. | 


4. Conceſſion of a dee SPED ; 
Nor could the Pythagorean give eaſy admftance thereto; 
for, holding that ſeparate touls ſucceſſively ſupplied other bo- 


dies, they could hardly allow the railing of fouls from other | 


8 Beroun Vulgar Errours, b. i. 
To ADp MIX. v. a. [admiſces, Lat.] To mingle with ſome- 
thing elle. Tl | 


Apw1xT1ON. 2. /. [from admix.] 'The union of one body 


with another, by mingling them. 5, 
All metals may be calcined by ſtrong waters, or by ad- 


- mixtion of alt, tulphur, and mercury.  Bacen's Phyſ. Rem. | 


The elements are no where pure in theſe lower regions; and 
if there is any free from the admixtion of another, ſure it is 
above the concave of the moon. Glauv. Scepfis ben, ad, 

There is no way to make a ſtrong and vigorous powder of 
ſaltpetre, without the ad mixtion of ſulphur. Vulgar Errours. 


ADMIXTURE. #./. [trom admix.} The body mingled with 


another; perhaps ſometimes the act of mingling. 1 
A mats which to the eye appears to be nothing but mere 

ſimple earth, ſhall, to the tmell or taſte, diſcover a plentiful 

edmxture of ſulphur, alum, or fome other mineral. 


i va s Natural Hiſtory, p. iv. | 


Whatever acrimony, or amaritude, at any time redounds 
init, mutt be derived from the admixture of another ſharp 
bitter ſubſtance. 8 Harwey on Conſumptions. 


To ADMO'NISH. wv. a. [ admoneo, Lat.] Towarnofatault; | 2 
to reprove gently; to counſel againſt wrong practices; to put | | 


in mind ot a fault oraduty ; with the particle gf, or againſt, 
which 1s more rare, or the infinitive mood of a _vexb. - 
One of his cardinals, who better knew the intrigues of 
affairs, admonijhed him againſt that un{kiltul piece of in- 
genuity. Car ns TE 
| He of their wicked ways Eg. 
Shall them admoniſb, and before them fet 
The patlis of righteouſneſs. Paradiſe Loft, h. xi. 


But when he was admomiſhed by his ſubject to deſcend, he 
came down, geutly circling in the air, and ſinging, to the | 


ground. Dryden's Dedication of Virgil's Paſt. 
ADMO'NIiSHER. . f. [from ara ge? The perſon that ad- 
moniſhies, or puts another in mind of his faults or duty. 
Horace was a mild adinouiſber; a court- ſatyriſt fit for the 
gentle times of Auguſtus.  Dryden's Juvenal, Dedicat. 
ADMO'NISHMENT. 2. /. [from admoniſb.] Admonition; 
the notice by which one is put in mind of faults or duties: 
a word not often uſed. | 1 5 
But yet be wary in thy ſtudious care.— 


Thy grave admoni/hments prevail with me. Shak, Hen. V. 


: To th' infinitely Good we owe 
Immortal thanks, and his admonuiſbment 
Receive, with ſoleinn purpoſe to obſerve 
Immutably his ſovereign will, the ed 
Of what we are. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. l. 77. 


or duty; counſel ; gentle reproof. 


They mutt give our teachers leave, for the ſaving of thoſe | 


ſouls, to intermingle ſometimes, with other more neceſſary 
things, admonition concerning theſe not unneceſſary. Hooker, 
From this admonttionthey took only occaſion to redouble 


third admonitior, they had nothing to plead for their unſea- 
ſonable drowtineſs, South's Sermons, 
ADMONITIONER. . /. {from admonition.] A liberal dit- 
enſer of admonition; a general adviſer, A ludicrous term. 
Albeit the #.497itioners did ſeem at firſt to like nopreſcript 
form of prayer at all, but thought it the belt that their mi- 
niſter ſhould always be left at liberty to pray, as his own diſ- 
cretion did terve, their defender, and his aſſociates, have 


lithence propoted to the world a form as themſelves did like. 


Hooker, b. v. § 27. 


AD o! ITORY. a. [ admonitorius, Lat.] That which ad- 


moniſhes. 
The ſentence of reaſon is either mandatory, ſnewing what 


mult be done; or elf: permiſſive, declaring only what may 


be done; or, thirdly, admonitory, Ik: what is the moſt 


convenient tor us to-do. Hooters Ecclefiaftical Polity, b. i. 


ADMURMURA'TION. . ſ. [admurmuro, Lat.] The act of 
murmuring, or whitpering to another. : Dit. 
To.ADMOVE. v. a. 2 Lat.] To bring one thing to 
another. 
It, unto the powder of loadſtone or iron, we ad move the 
north- pole of the loadſtone, the powders, or ſmall diviſions, 
will erect and conform theinſelves thereto. Fulgar Errours. 


Abo. u. /. {iromthe verb to do, withe before it, ws the French | 


affaire, from o and. fatre.] 
1. Trouble, difficulty. 5 VOY 
He took Clitopkon priſoner, whom, with much ads, he 
keepeth alive; the Helots being villainouſly cruel. Sidney. 
1 They moved, and in the end perſuaded, with much ads, the 
people to bind themielves by toleran cath, Hooker, Prey. 
He kept ihg borders and marches of the pale with much 


tull pertection. | 

Ihe ſous muſt have atedious time of childhood and ge- 
ſcence, betore they cau either themſelves aſſiſt their parents, or _ 

'S Ser. j 


their fauit, and to ſleep again; fo that, upon a ſecond and 


| 1506 


madg. Sir John Davies on 
With much aao, he partly kept awake; 

Not ſutf'ring all his eyes repoſe to take: 

And aſk d the ttranver, who did reeds invent, 
And whence began ſo rare an inftrument, © 


Let's tollow, to tee the end of this ads. 
* Shakeſpeare's Taming of the 


Sovern. 


generally uſed, 55 

I mate no more ado, but took all their ſeven poin 
target, thus. | Shakeſpeare's H. 

We'll Keep no great aa friend or two 
For, hark, Iybalt being {lain ſo late, 
It may be thought we held him careleſly, 

Being our kinſ 

Come, come, ſays Puts, without any more ado, tis 


ing childhood, and fucceeded by puberty; more 
that part of life in which the body has not yet rea 
Sce ADGLESCENCY. | 


encourage them with new hopes of potterity. Bente 


* 


ADOLE'SCENCY. z. 


. The ſame with adoleſronce. 


To ADO PT. 0. a. [adopio, Lat.] | 
1. Totake a ſon by choice; to make him a ſon, who 
to by birth, F 8 | 
Were none of all my father's ſiſters left; 
Nay, were I of my mother's kin berett; 
None by an uncle's or a grandame's tide, 
Yet 1 cou'd tome ectapted) 
have by nature, to ſomething elſe. | 
Whether, a. C pted to ſome neighb'ring ſtar, 
Thou roll'ſt above us, in thy wand'"ring race, 
Or, in proceſlion tix'd and regular, 
Mov'd with the heav'ns majeltic pace; 
Or call'd to more celeſtial blits,' . -- 
Thou tread'ſt, with feraphims, the vaſt abyſs. 


have heaped up, take the will in their turns. 


tomething adopted. 


— 


ö from adept.] He that gives ſome 
ener ie ͤ— EEEEiEIG 
ADO'PTION. 7. /..[adoftio, Lat.] 

D 

native, | | 

| See the hell of having a' falſe woman! My bed 
ahuſed, my coffers ranſacked, my reputation gnawn 


me the wrong. 
2. The ſtate of being ado pte. 

Inn Which time ſhe purpos'd, 
By watching, weeping, tendance, killing, to 


joint heirs of Chriſt, | | 
ADOPTIVE. adj. [ adoptivus, Lat.] : 
1. He that is adopted by another, and made his ſon. 


in a natural. 5 
2, He that adopts another, and makes him his fon; 


without his leave. 


adored; that which is worthy of divine honours. 
On theſe two, ig. the love of God, and our nei 
of chri ſtianity; and the / 
charity. 5 : 
ADO'RABLENESS. z. . [from adorable} The quality 
aqdorable; worthineis ot divine honours. 
adoration. „ 55 
ADORA'TION. 2. /. [ adoratio, Lat.] 


mental reverence. 
lake, whatſoever belongeth to the church, 3 
of God, by way ot external adoration. 0c 
It is poſſible to ſuppoſe, that thoſe who believe a 
1 3 fleet” S 
2. Homage pai 
O ceremony, thew me but thy worth: 
What is thy toll, O adoration! | 


Creating awe and tear in other men? 


Wherein thou art Icfs happy, being fear'd, 
Than they in fearing. 


But poifon'd flattery ? 

To ADORE. F. . | adoro, Lat.] 
And from her oracles relief implore. 
regard; to reverence; to honour; to love, 
adoring God. 
word ſcarcely uſed. 

dulities to the literal and downright adorement of 
zards, and bzeties. 


term general 
Being ſo far provoked as I was in France, I wo 


friend. 


And echoing crouas ſpeak mighty Venus near 


Adoptedly, as ſchool-maids change their names, 


Her ſon into th adoption of the crown. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. - 
In exery act of our chriſtian worſhip, we are taught to call 
upon him under the endearing character of our Father, to re- 
mind us of our adoption, that we are made heirs of God, and 
8 Rogers's Sermons, 


ao; he held many parliaments, wherein Kindry laws were 


i b cand. 


Dryden. 


2. Bultic; mut; buüneis; ſometimes with the particle abet. 


Frets. 


All this ado abou? Adam's fatherhood, and the greatnets 
of its power, helps nothing to eſtabliſh the power of thoſe that 


Locke. 


3. It has alight and ludicrous ſenſe, implying more tumult ana 
ſhew of butineſs, than the affair is worth; in this fente it 18 


te in my 
ry IV. 


man, if we revel much. Romec and Nultet. 


time fer 


me to go to Lreaktatt; for cats don't live upon dialogues. 
; | ; ky L' Eftrange, Fab. ii. 
ADOLE'SCENCE. u. J. C adoleſtentia, Lat.] The age ſucceed - 


largely, 
ched its 


He was fo far from a boy, that lie was a man born, and at 
his tull ftature, if we believe Jotephus, who places him in the 
latt avoleſcency, and makes him twenty-five years old. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. v. c. 8. 


was not 


] heir provide. Dryd. Perſ. Fat: vi. 5 
2. To place any pebton or thing ina nearer relation, than they 


| Dryden. 
Ve ſare ſeldom at cate from the ſolicitation of our natural 
or adypted deſires; but a conſtant ſueceſſion of uneaſimeſſes, 
out of that ſtock, which natural wants, or acquired habits, 


Locke. 


Hy vann, though apt, affection. SHH. Meaſ. or Meaſ. | 
ADO'PTER. 2. / 


one by 


1. The act of adopting, or taking to one's ſelf what is not 


O'ercome you with her ſhew : yes, and in time 
(When the had fitted you with her craft) to wor * 


It is impoſſible an elective monarch ſhould be ſo free and 
ablolute as an hereditary ; no more than it is poſſible for a ta- 
ther to have ſo full power and intereſt in an adoptive ton, as 
Bacon's Confiderations on a War wth Spain. 


An adopted fon cannot cite his adoptive father into court, 922 
0 E. Parergon Furis Canonici. 
ADORABLE. adj, 3 e, Fr.] That which ought to be 


ghbour, 


hang both the law and the prophets, ſays the adorable Author 
N Apoſtie ſays, the end of the law 1s 
Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 


of being 


| ADORABLY. adv. [trom adorable.] In a manner worthyof 


1. The external homage paid to the Divinity, diſtin& from 8 


Solemn and ſerviceable worſhip we name, for diſtinction 
blick ſociety, 
oer, b. v. 84. 


ſupreme 


excellent Being, may pet give him no external adoration at 
efence of Diſcourſes tn Rom. Idolatry. 
to perſons in high place or eſteem, 


Art thou nought elſe but place, degree, and form, 


What drink'ſt thou oft, inſtead of homage ſweet, 
Shakefdeare's Henry V. 


1. Toworſhipwith externalhomage; to pay divine honours, 
| The mountain nymphs and Themis they adore, 


Dryden. 


2. It is uſed, popularly, to denote a high degree of reverence or 


The people appear adoring their prince, and thee rince 
| | | | Tatler, 
ADO'REMENT. 2. . [from adore.] Adoration; worſhip: 2 


57. 


The priefts of elder times deluded their apprehenſions with 
ſooth-ſaying, and ſuch oblique idolatries, and won their cre- 
cats, liz- 
Brown's Vaulgar Errours, b. i. c. 3. 
ApO RER. 7. 1 (trom adore.] He that adores; a worſhipper: a 

ly uſed in a low ſenſe; as, by lovers, or adinirers. 


uld abate 


her nothing; though I profeſs myſelf her adorer, not her 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Whilf as th* approaching pageant does appear, 


I, her 


ſhall be 
at; and 
I ſhall not only receive this villainous wrong, but ſtand un- 
der the adoption ot abominable terms, and by him that does 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of M indſor- 


ADO'PTEDLY. adw, [from adopted.] After the manner of 


— 


— 


[1 
1 
| 
| 


S 


r a RIG... 
= 


b. A worlhipper, in a ſerious ſenſe. 


0 


which he reſolved not to do. 
D ADO'RN. v. g. [adorno, Lat.] 
1. Lo drels; to deck the perlon with ornaments. 


hath covered me with the robe of righteouſneſs, as a bride- 
groom decketh himſelt with ornaments, aud as a bride | 
adorneth herſelf with her jewels. 


* 


vention of things ufetul to human lite. 


2 


ADO'RNMENT. 1 /. [trom adorn.) Ornament; embelliſh— 
ment; elegance. 5 


contuted; nor to the heavens, before they had motion and | 
alorument. 


than my noble and natural perion, together with the adorn- 
went of my qualities. | 
Apo wr. adv. [trom æ and dowwn.} Down; on the ground. 


| Ab REH AD. adv. [from aand dread; as, aſide, athixſt, afleep.] | 
Tn a ſtate of fear; frighted; terrihed : now obſolete. 


enemy, who would not ſpare, nor tear to Kill ſogreataprince.. 


* 


uleleſs unattentive roving, 
ADROIT. adj, [French.] Dextrous; active; ſkilful. 
An adrort ſtout fellow would ſoinetimes deſtroy a whole 
tamily, with juitice apparently againſt him the whole time. 


AvrOTTNESS. 2. /. [from adroit.] Dexterity; readinets ; ac- 
tivity. Neither this word, nor adrort, teem yer completely 
nee,, inn: DN 

ADRY'. adv. 

drink. 


vant, but his well-wiſher; and would rather be thought a 


ing together; and applied, generally, to medicaments and 


Jo ADVANCE. v. a. [avancer, Fr.] 


1. 


2. 


8 


4. 


adwances his calling. As a garment, though it warms the 


warmed by it. 


5 


6. To propoſe; to offer to the publik. 5 

| dare not a&varce my opinion againſt the judgment of ſo | 
Ercat an author; but I think it fair to leave the deciſion to 
Dryden's Fables, Preface. | 


To ADVANCE. 9. He 
1. To come torward. 


No tears of magick art controul, 


” 
* 


ADVANCE. . ſ. [from t advance.] 


But at a diſtance who could judge aright. 
he cuſtom of frequent reflection will keep their minds 
from running adrif!, and call their thoughts home from 
| Locke on Education, & 176. 


ADSTRICTION. 2. /. [ adflriftin, Lat.] The act of bind- 


I, her adorer, too devoutly ſtand 8 
Faſt on the utmott margin of the land, Prior. 
He was o teverc an adorer of truth, as not 10 diſſemble; 

to fatter any man to think that he would do any thing, 

Clarendon. 


He hath cloathed me with the garments of ſalvation, he 


Ifutah, Ix1. 10. | 
Yet 'tis not to adorn and gild cach part, 
That ſhews more colt than art | 
Jewels at noſe and lips, but ill appear. 
10 ſet out any place or thing with decorations. © 
A gallery adorned with the pictures or ſtatues of the in- 
Cowley. 
o embellijh with oratory or elegance of language. 


Corley. 


This will fupply men's tongues with many new things, to 
bo named, adorned, and defcribed, in their diſcourſe. 


Shrat's Hiſtory of the Royal Society. 

"Thouſands there are in darker fame that dwell, 
Whole numes ſome nobler poem thall adorn; ; 
Fer, though unknown to me, they ture fought well. Dry.l. 


Which attribute was not given to the earth, while it was 


| Releigh's Hiflory of the World. 

She held the very garment of Potthumus in more reſpect 

Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, | 
Thrice did ſhe fink adgawy in deadly ound, 

And thrice he her reviv'd with buly pain. Fairy Queen. 


Abox. prep. Down; towards the ground; from a higher | 
tuation towards a Jower. „ 
In this remembrance Emily ere day 


- Arole, and dreſs'd herſelf in rich array; 
Freſh as the month, and as the morning fair, 
A. logon her thoulders fell her length of hair. Dryd. Tab. 


And thinking to make all men aread to ſuch a one an 


Sidney, b. ii. 


 ADRIFT. ad. [from a and drift, from drive.) Floating at | 
random; as, any impulſe may drive. VVV 


. Ihen, ſhall this mount 

Of paradiſe, by might of waves, be moy'd 
Out ot his place, puihi'd by the horned flood; 
With all his verdure {poi d, and trees adrift 
Down the great river, to the opening gulf, 


And there take root. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. J. $32. | 
Dryd. Fables, | 


It feem'd a corps adryft to diſtant tight ; 


Fervas's htrodudtion to Don Quixote. 


[from @ und..] Athirit; thirſty; in want of 


He never told any of them, that he was his humble ſer- 


malecontent, than drink the king's health when he was not 
any. EC e 
DSCITI'TIOUS. adj. { adſeititius, Lat.] That which is 
taken in to complete ſomething elſe, though originally ex- 
trintick ; ſupplemental; additional. 5 


plications, which have the power ot making the part contra 
To bring forward, in the local ſenſe. 5 
Now morn, her roſy ſteps in th' caſtern cline 
Adwvancing, ſow'd the earth with orient pearl. Par. Loft. 
To raiſe to preferment; to aggrandize. 5 | 
The declaration of the greatneſs of Mordecai, whereunto 
the king advanced him. ; 1 
To improve. | 


What laws can be adviſed more proper and effectual to | 
advance the nature of man to its higheſt perfection, than | | 


theſe precepts of chriſtianity? 3 
To heighten; to grace; to give luſtre to. 
As the calling dignifies the man, ſo the man much more 


Tillotſon. 


body, has a return with an advantage, being much more. 
i VV South's Sermons. 

To forward; to accelerate. „ „ 
Theſe three laſt were ilower than the ordinary Indian wheat 
of itlelf; and this culture did rather retard than 1 
| ne | Bacon. 


the publick. | 
Some ne'er adwarce n judgment ot their own, 
But catch the tpreading notion of the town. 


Pope. 


At this the youth, whoſe vent'rous ſoul 


Adwanc'd in open night. Parucl. 


To make improvement. 


They who would adwvancein knowledge, and not deceive 
y 


and iwell themſelves with a little articulated wr, thould not 
rake words for realentities in nature, till they can frame clear 
and diſtinèt ideas of thote entities, 


1. The act of coming forward. 


All the foot were put into Abington, with a reſolution to 


quit, or defend, the town, according to the manner of the 

enemy's advance towards it. Clarendon, b. viii, 
9, like the ſun's advance, your titles ſhow; _ 

Which, as he riſes, does the warmer grow, 


vitation. 
In vain are all the practis'd wiles, 
In vai thoſe eyes would love impart z 
Not all th* advances, all the ſmiles, 
Can move one unrelenting heart. 
His genius was below 
The (kill of every coinmon beau; 
Who, tho' he cannot ſpell, is wiſe 
Enough to read a lady's eyes; 
And will each accidental glance 
Interpret for a kind advance. Swifts Miſcellauies. 
Ile has deſcribed the unworthy paſlion of the goddeſs Ca- 
{vpſo, and the indecent afvarces the made to detain him 


Walſh. 


4 


Eſiber, x. 2. 


; _ Waller. 
2. A tendency to come forward to meet a lover; an act of in- 


3 


;. Progreſſion; riſe from one point to another, 


4. Improvement; progreſs towards perfection. 
Ine principle and object of the greateſt importance in the 


ADVANCEMENT. 2. f. [avancement, Fr.] 
1, The actof coming forward. 


2, The ſtate of being advanced; preferment, 


3. The ac of advancing another. 


4. Improvement. 


ADvVA'NCER. . ſ. [from advance.] He that advances any 
thing; a promoter; forwurder. | 


alleviated by a black hood. 


5 . Gain; profit. h 


ſcience, and ſteers all. Ser 
6. Overplus; ſomething more than the mere lawful gain. 


; 


the ſecond, as he was carried to the grave on his bier; and the 


4. Favourable circumttances. 


To ADVA'NTAGE. v. a. 
1. To benefit. 


A D V 


Our Saviour raiſed the ruler's daughter, the widows ſon, 
and Lazarus; the firſt of theſe, when the had juſt expired; 


third, after he had been ſome time buried. And having, by 
theſe gradual advances, maniteited his divine power, he at 
lait exerted the highe® and moſt glorious degree of it; and 
raiſed himifelt alſo by his own all- quickening virtue, and ac- 


cording to his own exprels prediction. Atterbury's Sermons. | 


Men of ſtudy and thought, that reaton right, and are lovers 
of truth, do make no great advarces in their diſcoveries of it. 
Locke of Human Underflanding, & 3. 


world to the good of mankind, and for the advance and 
perfecting of human nature. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 


"This refinement having begun about the time of the revo- 
lution, I had ſome ſhare inthe honour of promoting itz and 
] oblerve, that it makes daily advoncements, and, 1 hope, in 
time, will raite our language tothe utmoſt pertection, Swyft. 


During whole reign, the Percies of the North 
Finding his uſurpation molt unjuſt, 
Endeavour'd my advancement to the throne. | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. 1. 


In his own grace he doth exalt himſelf Eh! 
More than in your advancement, Shakeſpeare's K. Lear. 


Nor can we conceive it may be unwelcome unto thoſe ho- 
noured worthies, who endeavour the advancement of learn- 
ing. © Brown's Preface to Viidgar Errours. 


By ſudden onſet, either with hell-fire 
To waſte his whole creation; or poſleſs | 
All as our own, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 5. fl. 7 
2. Itis uſed with relation to perſons, and followed "th py 39% 
Since every painter paints himtelf in his own-work. +, 
advantagenus ton to kiow himielt, to the end that! 5 a 
cultivate thoſe talents which make his genius, PD 7 2 
ADVANTA'GLOUSLY. adv. from ee } Ca 85 
niently; p47 men prolitably. . OY 

It was advantageou/?y lituated, there being an egy 
| ſage from it to Egypt, Ethiopia, Perſia, and India, .) 445 
ADVANTA'GEOUSNESS. . /. [from e, P 
lity ot being advantugeous; protitablenels; ut.tulnet. A 
venience. 1 1355 
: The laft property, which qualifies God for the Aue, 
ject of our love, is, the advantageoupeſs of his to ils, bo! 
in the prelent and the future life. BUN Seraphic ; 2 
To ADVENE, wv. . [adwenis, Lat.] Lo arcede to fen 
av * CW iem.. 
hung; to become part of ſomething elſe, without bein. 7 
ſential; to be ſuperadded. ha 
A ſixth cauſe contidered in judicature, is tiled an accidenei! 
cauſe; and the accidental of any att, is faid to be Welt. 
_ advenes to tlie act it ſelf already ſubſtantiated, ApliBe's Pu. 
ADVE'NIENT. adj. [adventens, Lat.] Advening: own, 
from outward cauſes; fuperadded, | a © 
Tt to ſuppolc the foul a distinct tubſtance from the kc. 
and extrintically advenient, be à great error in yhilowes., 
al molt all the world hath hitherto been miltakes, 
1 C landill s Vanits of Docmasii, 
_ Being thus divided from truth in themfelves, then ane he 
further removed by adwerient deception; for they ire Ca. 
mocked into ane. 


4 
Th 
2 * 


W 
elophe, 


* »* * I. 4 , 
4 0 Call 


»y ſubtler devbers.. Brown's Vulp, Fus, 


Ja all 


Soon after the death of a great officer, who was judged no 


_ adwvancer of the k:ng's matters, the King ſid to his folicitor 


Bacon, who was his Kinſman, How, tell me truly, what ſay 
you of your couſin that is gone? 


. Government of the Tongue, F 5. 


In the practical prudence of managing ſuch gifts, the laity 


may have ſome advantage over th:clergy; whoſe experience | 
is, and ought to be, lets of this world than the others. Vt. 
All other forts and ſects of men would evidently have the | 
_ advantage of us, and a much furer title to happinefs than“ 
85 5 Atterbury's Preface to bis Sermons. | 
| 2+ Superiority gained by ſtratagem, or unlawful means. 4 

The common lav hath left them this benefit, whereof they | - 
make advantage, and vi eſt it to their bud purpoſes. 
1 5 Ireland. 
HBut ſpecially took he adwvantageot the night for ſuchprivy 


attempts, infomuchthat the bruit of his manlinets was ſpread | 


Spenſer's State of 


every-where. 2 Macc. vin. 7. 


It is a noble and a ſure defiance of a great malice, backed | 
with a great intereſt ; which yet can have no advantage ofa} _ 


man, but from his own expectations of ſomething; that is 
without him | . South's Sermons. 


As toon as he was got to Sicily, they ſent tor hun back; 
deligning to take advantage, and proſecute him in the ab- | 
ſence of his friends. Swift on the Diſent. in Athens an Rome. 
3. Opportunityz convenience, 333 oe oy Dot 


„ 5. Sheleech Your: 
If you think fit, or that it may be done, | | 
| Give me advantage of lome brief diſcourſe „„ 3 
With Deſdemona alone. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


Like jewels to advantage ſet, 


1 Her paige Fu the ſhade does get. . : Waller: | 
face, W ich 


| is over-tluſhed, appears to advantage in 
the deepett ſcarlet, and the darkeſt complexion is not « little 
Addiſon. Speftator, Ne 265. 

True wit is nature to advantage dreſs'd, et 


What oft was thought, but nc'er ſo well expreſs'd. 
; Poe s Eſſuy on. Criticiſm.” 


For thou ſaidſt, what ad vanta e will it be unto thee, and 
what profit ſhall L have, if I be cleanſed from my tin? Joh. 
Certain it is, that advantage now ſits in the room of con- 


| O my gentle Hubert, a 
| Weowe thee much; within this wall of fleſh 
There is a ſoul counts thee her creditor, 


Lou ſaid, you neither lend nor horror 
Upon advantage. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


7. Preponderation on one ſide of the compariſon. |, 


Huch more ſhould the conſideration of this pattern arm us 


with patience againſt ordinary calamities ; eſpecially it we 
_ conſider his example with this advantage, that though his 
| ſufferings were wholly undeſerved, and not for himſelf but 


for us, yet he bore them patiently. 
5 the noun.] 


Tillotſon. 


Convey what I ſet down to my lady: it ſhall advantage 
more than ever the bearing of letter did. Shakeſp.Tw. Night. 
The great butineſs of the ſenſes being to make us take 
notice of what hurts or advantages the body, it is wilely or- 
dered by nature, that pain thould accompany the reception 
of ſeveral ideas. | „„ 7 7 


We ſhould have purſued ſome other way, more effectual, 
for diſtreſſing the common enemy, and advantaging ow | 
| | day. 


lelves. | | | 

Ie trial hath endamag'd theeno way, 
Rather more honour left, and more eſteem; 5 

Me nought adwvantag'd, miſſing what I aim'd. Par. Reg. 


2. To promote; to bring forward; to gain ground. 


Locke. | 


7 


mom his OWN COUNTY, 


Pope's O«yfes, b, Vil, Ngtes. 


, 


To ennoble it with the ſpirit that inſpires the Royal So- 


ciety, were to advantage it in one ot the helt capacities in 
Clan. Scepſis Scientifica, Pref. 
ADVA'NTAGED, adj, [from o advantage.) Poſleſſed of 


which it is improveable. 


advantages. 


In the moſt advantaged tempers, this diſpoſition is but 
comparative; whereas the maſt of men labour under diſad- 
vantages, which nothing can rid them off. Glan. Scep. Scient. 
ADVA'NTAGE-GROUND. 2. /. Ground that gives ſuperio- 


rity, and opportunities of annoyance or reſiſtance. 


his excellent man, who ſtood not upon the ad dage- 
round before, from the time of his promotion to the arch- | 
Eihoprick, or rather from that of his being commiſſioner of 
the treaſury, exceedingly provoked, or underwent the envy, 
Nice of men of all qualities and con- | 
__ Clarendon. 


and reproach, and ma ) 
ditions; who agreed in nothing elle. 


ADVANTA'GEOUS. adj. [avantageux, Fr.] 


1. Ot advantage; profitable; uſeful ; opportune; convenient. 
The time of fickneſs, or affliction, is, like the cool of the 

day to Adam, a ſeaſon of peculiar propriety fer the voice of 
God to be heard; and may be improved into a very advan- 
ſpiritual life 
Hammond's Fundamentals. 


tageous opportunity of begetting or increaſin 
in the ſoul. 
| Here 


rape 
Some adVauingecs gh may be arciuey'd 


& 


Bacon's Apothegms. 
Let us add only this concerning this latter ſort, that they | 
are greater advancers of defamatory deſigns, than the very 
firſt contrivers. | 
ADVANTAGE. . ſ. [avantage, Fr.] By 
1. Superiority ; often with of or over betore a perſon. 


South's Sermong. ew 


 Andwith advantage means to pay thy love. Shak.K John. 8 


tke ſubject of our devotion during the four weeks bete 
G ; | es before 


4 Nos a 4 k a N comes 
trom outward cauſes: a word fcarcely in ute. Lt 


| ; ; - Bacon's Nat. Hijt. No $5, 
ADVENTI'T 10UsS. adj, | adventitivs, Lat.] That which wi 
veres; accidental; tupervenient. extrinkically added, wy 
ellentially inherent. n | 
. Diſeaſes of continuance get an adwventitious ſtrength from 
cuſtom, beſides their material cauſe from the humour. Ca * 
Though we may callthe obvious colours natural, and il; 
others adventitivus; yet ſuch changes of colours, tromwhar- 
locver cauſe they proceed, may be properly enough taken in, 
to illuſtrate the preſent ſubjectt. Boyle on C 
If his blood boil, and th' adwventitious tie 5 
Rais'd by high meats, and higher wines, require 
To temper and allay the burning heat; 
Waters are brought, which by decoction get 
New coolneſs. Dryden s Juvenal, Sat: y, 
Of this ve have an inſtance in the zem-kind; where, of ll 
the many forts reckoned up by lapidaries, there arc not abox: 
three or tour that are original; ther diveriitics, as to hultr., 
colour, and hardnets, ariling from the different admixture! 
other adventitious mineral mutter. Modu. Natural Hi, 
 ADVENTIVE. z. . {from adverts, Lat.] The thing or ber 
lon that comes from without: a word not now in ule. 
That the natives be not to many, but that there mar e 
elbow-room enough for them, and tor the atventicves allo, 
5 Bacon Adwice to Sir George l illicrs, 
ADVE'NTUAL., adj, [from adæent.] Relating to the Kue 
„„ | . : 
do alſo daily uſe one other collect; as, namely, the collect 
edventual, quadrageſimal, patchal, or pentecoſtal, tor thei 
roperſeafons. Bp. Saunderſon upon Submiſſten to Uſurper i, 
ADVENTURE. u. .. French. | 
1. An accident; a chance; a hazard; an event of which we 
have no direction. 3 5 75 | 
The general ſummoned three caſtles that were near: or? 
deſperate of fuccour, and not deſirous to diſpute the deterce, 
__ preſently yielded, but two ſtood upon their adventure. 
0 „ 35 Sir John Haywear:. 
2. In this ſenſe is uſed the phraſe, at all adventures; | « da- 
venture, Fr.] By chance; without any rational {cheme. 
Blows flew at all adventuris, wounds and deaths gen 
and taken unexpected; many ſcarce knowing their enemies 
from their friends DO Sir Jobn Havavar:. 
Where the mind does not perceive this probable connec- 
tion, there men's opinions are the effects of chance and . 
zard, of a mind floating at all adventures, without chatte 
and without direction. | e 
3. The occation of caſual events; an enterpriſe in Which: 
-. thing muſt de eit ee hazard, lkt. 
For I mutt love, and am reſolv'd, to try 5 
My fate, or, failing in th* adventure, die.  Dry;{on's Fal, 
This noun, with all its derivatives, are frequentiy Write 


without ad; as, venture, Venturous. 
To ADVENTURE. v. 2. [ adventurer, Fr.] 
1. To try the chance; to dare. . 
bt Sn ES; Be not angry: | 
| Moſt mighty princeſs, that I have adventur'd  _ 
To try your taking of atalte report. Shakeſp. Cymbecar 
Ihe tender and delicate woman among you, which wot 
not adventure to ſet the ſole of her foot upon the ground, tv 
delicateneſs and tendernets. Deut. xxvill. 58. 
2. In an active ſenſe, to put into the power of chance. 
For my father tought for you, and adwenturedhis lite far, 
and delivered you out of the hand of Midian. Judge, . 7. 
3. It is often uſed with the reciprocal pronoun; as, he aD 
tured himſelf. = 3 
ADVE'NTURER. 7. .. [ adventurier, Fr. J. He that ſeeks 0 
caſions of hazard ; hethat puts himſelf in the hands oi chance. 
He is a great adventurer, ſaid he, 
That hath his (word through hard affay forgone, 
And now hath vow d, till he avenged be 2 
Ot that deſpight, never to wear none. Fairy Queen, 4 . 
The kings of England did not make the conqueſt os 2 
land their own work; it was begun by particular 4. 5 
turers, and other voluntaries, who came to ſeek their der 
tunes in Ireland. Sir John Davies on Lela, 
In this action, highly commendable, he intendedto ban 
his own action, that to the more eaſily he might win all ve 15 . 
ers, who elle were like to be leſs forward. Sir M. Ka : 
Had it not been for the Britiſh, which the late Ware css 
over, and of adventurers or ſoldiers ſeated here, the cout; $ 
had, by the laſt war, and plague, been left, in a marry; 
titute. Temple's aiycehss os 
Their wealthy trade from pirate's rapine et, 
Our merchants ihall no more a«dg&ent'rers be. 22 
ADVE'NTUROVUS. adj. { adventuretx, Fr.] A bol 
1. He that is inclined to adventures; and, conſcquentgr 
daring, courageous. N 
t land and fea, in many a doubtful fight, 
Was never known a more advent'rous Knight 3 * 
Who often drew his ſword, and always for the 7 4 
Dryden's Hind pg Mc le- 
2. Applied to things; that which is full of hazard; Fart 


quires courage; dangerous, | 55 
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already troubled you too long, 
dure attempt a more gdwen fou 1ong.. 
My humble verſe demands a ſefter theme; 
A painted meadow, or a purling ſtrcam. 
N. 'V 1 — 
pvENt* anner; boldiy ; daringly. 
*OUS manner 5 * 8 . 9 . a 
adventuro both hanged; and fo would this be, if he durſt 


But I've 


Addiſcn. 


i 1 18 
. KE SOM. 
ae = : OMENESS. u. /. [from adwvyentureſume.) The 

A075 5 0b being adventureſome. | Dia. 

Ir RB. 1. / (ad verbium, Lat.] 

a mo ioiped to a verb or adjective, and ſolely applied to. 
the ule of qualitying and reſtraining the latitude of their ſig- 


> 


cation, © ' — 2 * . 
_ ality, manner, degree. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
225 A wan lay, he runs fwifily ; the bird flies aloft ; he lives 
irt ER” 
adorn itructure of an adverb 
1 4 or . + . *1 
7 \LLY. ad v. Ladwerbialiter, Lat.] Like an adverb; 
0 2 * 1 i 5 2 . 
the manner Of an adverp. | : : 3 

8 11000 think alta was joined adverbially with tremit, did 

Virgil make ute of ſo equivocal a yk tax. . Addiſon on F taly. 

8 1. tro verſe.) Contrary to; oppolite to. 
˖ LE. adj. I trom adverſe ] Con j . 
ADVE RSAB J-L Dif. 


IDVERSA RIA. . (Lat. A bock, as it ſhouldſcem, in which 


Debtor and Creditor were {et in oppoſition.] A common- | 


a book to note in. OG RES 
Ne mchments are ſuppoſed to have been St. Paul S ad- 
werſaria. | : Bull, Sermons. 
ADVERSARY. n. ſ. | adverſaire, Fr. adverſaris, Lat.] An 
nent; antagoniſt; enemy: generally applied to thoſe. 
that have verbal or judicial quarrels z as, controvertilts or | 
higants: ſometimes to an opponent in lingle combat. It 
may ſometimes imply an open profeſſion of enmity z as we 

fav, a ſecret 1 is worle than an open adverſary. _ 

Vet am I noble, as the adver/ary 1 

2. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


come to cope. 


were the elt lame now that they were,when holy and virtuous 
men maintained them againſt profane and deriding adwver- 
fates, her own children have in derifion. 
Mean while th* adverſary of God and man, 
Catan, with thoughts inflam'd, of highelt defi n, 2 
puts on ſwift wings. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. . 620. 
An adverſary, on the contrary, makes a ſtricter {earch into 
ws, and diicovers every flaw and imperfection in our tempers. 

A triend exaggerates a man's virtues; an enemy infiames his 

crunes. „„ / 8 

AnvE ssATIVE. adj. [adverſatrous, Lat.) A term of gram- 
mar, applied to a word which makes ſome oppofition or va- 
pete; as in this ſentence: This diamond is orient, but it 25 
„Hue. But is an adver/ative conjunction. Ix 5 
ADVERSE, adj. ſadwverſus, Lat.] In proſe it has now the ac- | 
at onthe Erit yllahle; in verſe it is accented on the firſt by 
Shokeſheare; on either, indifferently, by Milton; on the laſt, 


5 . 
by Dyyten; on the firdt, by Roſcommon. 
a 5 
5 


Leting with contrary dir tions; as, two bodies in colliſion. 


Was I for this nigh wreckt upon the ſea, 


Aid twice, by adverſe winds, from England's bank | 
_ Drove back again unto my native clime. Shak, Henry VI. 
As when two polar winds blowing adverſe, _ 
Upon the Cronian ſea together drive * 
0 9 of ice. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, h. x. I. 289. 
With adverſe blaſt up- turns them from the South, _ 
Notus and Afer. „ 
A cloud of ſmoke envelopes either hoſt, 
And all at once the combatants are loſt ; 
Darkling they join adverſe, and thock unſeen; 8 | 
Courlers with courſers jultling, men with men. Dryden. 
1. Figurativcly, contrary to the with or deſire; thence, calami- 
tous; atflictive; pernicious. It is oppoſed to proſperous. 
What if he hath decretd, that 1 ſhall firit 
he try d in humble Rate, and things ad ver ſe; 
By tribulations, injuries, inſults, F 
Contempts, and ſcorns, and ſnares, and violence. Par. Reg. 
Some the prevailing malice of the great, 7 
- Vnhappy men, or adverſ fate, C 
Sunk deep imo the gulfs of an afflicted ſtate. Roſcommon. 


4. Perſonally opponent; the perſon that counteracts another, | 


e conteits any thing. | 3 
Well the ſaw her father was grown her 8 and 
yet her fortune ſuch, as ſhe muſt favour her rivals. Sidney. 


. 


that 1s, oppoſition to our wiſhes. 


AvvercITY, . ſ. [adverſite, Fr.] Affliction; calamity; | 5 


1. The cauſe of our ſorrow; affliction; misfortune. In this | 


lente jt may have a plural. 
Let me embrace theſe four adwerſities, 


For wile men ſay, it is the wiſeſt courle. - Shak. Hen. VI. * 


2. The {tate of unhappineſs; miſery. 
__ .. dweet are the utes of adver/ity, | 
Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 


Concerning deliverance itſelf from all adverſity, we uſe 
not to lay men are in adwerſity, whenſoever they feel any 
Imall hinderance of their welfare in this world, but when 
tome notable atfliction or croſs, lome great calamity or trouble, 
betalleth them. Hooker, b. v. 8 48. 


A remembrance of the good uſe he had madeof proſperity, > 
contributed to ſupport his mind under the heavy weight of | 


er,, which then lay upon him. Atterbury's Sermons. 
POVERSLY, adv. [from adverſe.) In an adverſe manner; 
oppolitelyz unfortunately. Et 5 
hat 1 think, I utter, and ſpend my malice in my breath. 
1. two ſuch wealſmen as you are, (I cannot call you 
RY) if the drink you give me touch my palate ad- 
1 I make a crooked face at it. Shaleſp. * 
?ADVERT. v. u. Cad werto, Lat. To attend to; to regard; 
to 0btervez with the particle to betore the object of regard. 


Ihe mind of man being not capable at once to advert to | 


= than one thing, a particular view and examination of 
zu mnumerable number of vaſt bodies, will afford mat- 
ter of admiration, 
Now t9 the univerſal whole advert ; 

: de earth re ard as of that whole a 3 , 
| 8 wide trame more noble worlds abound; | 
neſs, ye Forions orbs, which hang around. Blackmore 


© tometimes lay, To advert the mind to an object. 
WVERTENCE: z. 


o conſideration. 
5 Ry may make Archimedes his challenge; give it 
23 m 3 may let its toot; allow but a ſober adwvertence to 
An * potals, and it will move the whole world. Decay of Piety. 
* ATE N CX. 2. . ¶ from advert.) The ſame with ad- 
Pon Attention regard; heedtulneſs. 
* * adxertenq is not your talent; or elſe you had 
70 ADVER- 57 _ as from a rock, _ "Savyfe. 
ni E. v. 4. [advertir, Fr.] It is now ſpoken 
ben cent upon the laſt ſyllable; but appears to have 
T, me ently accented on the ſecond. 
Yom other; to give intelligence; with an accuſa- 
+ Ut the Fa intormed. 
Ihe biſhop did require a reſpite, 
N he might the king bib lord advert; e, 
cher our daughter were legitimate. Shak, Her. VIII. 


1. 


aousU x. 4d. | trom edventurous.] After an] 2. Jo intorm; to give notice; with of before the ſubject of 


oy the intimation of ſome circumſtance thereot; | 3. 
ADVERTISEMENT, or ADVERTISEMENT. . . [adver- | 


. 6. Cadverbialis, Lit.] That which has the | 1. 


2. Intelligence; information. 


| 3. Notice of any thing publiſhed ina Paper of intelligence, 

Tholè rites and ceremonies of the church, therefore, which | ADVERTI'SER. 2. Tt cur, Fr.] EG Ns 

1. He that gives intelligence or imtormation. 

2. The paper in which advertiſements are publiſhed, 

Hooker, b.1. $1. | ADVERTISING, or ADVERTISING. part. adj. [from ad. 
| vertiſe.] Active in giving intelligence; monitory ; a word. 


Wards evening. 85 
Apvrck. u. /. [avis, advis, Fr. from adviſe, low Latin.) 


Ibid. l. 701. 


3. Conſultation; deliberation; with the particle vi 


Ray on the Creation. 


. {from ad vert. ] Attention to; regard 


As I by friends am well adwertiſed, 

Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 

Biſhop of Exeter, his elder brother, | 
With many more confederates are in arms. Shak.Rich.IIT. 


ip formation. 
The death of Selymus nothing ſuſpected, Ferhates, under- 
ſtanding that Solyman ep Ned more aſſured advertiſement, 
ſent unto the other Baſſas; unto whom he declared the death 
of the emperor : of which they, by another meſſenger, ad- 
wvertiſed Solyman; firming thote letters with all their hands 
and ſeals, Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
They were to advertiſe the chief hero of the diſtreſſes of 
his ſubjects, occaſioned by his abſence, to crave his ſuccour, 
and ſolicit him to haſten his return. Dryd. Pref. Dufreſn. 
To give notice of any things by means ot an advertitement 
in the publick prints; as, He advertiſed his 4%. 


tifſement, Fr.] 
nſtruction; admonition. | 
"Tis all men's office to ſpeak patience | 
To thoſe, that wring under the load of ſorrow; 
But no man's virtue nor ſufficiency, | 
To be ſo moral, when he ſhall endure þ 
The like himſelf : therefore give me no counſel z 
My griets are louder than aboeriiſement. Shakeſpeare, 


Then, as a cunning prince that uſeth ſpies, | 
If they return no news, doth nothing know ; £ 

But it they make advertiſement of lies 
The prince's counſel all awry do go. Sir Jobn Dawes. 
He kad received advertiſement, that the party which was 
ſent for his relief trom London, had received iome bruth in So- 
*merſetſhire,vvhich would much retard their march. Clarendon. | 
The drum and trumpet, by their ſeveral ſounds, terve tor | 
many kinds of advertiJements, in military affairs: the bells 
ſerve to proclaim a ſcare-fire; and, in ſome places, water- 
breaches ; the departure of a man, woman, or child; time of | 
divine ſervice; the hour of the day; day of the month. Holder. 


adwertiſcur, 


not now in ule, | 

55 „„ WS 
Advertiſing, and holy to your buſineſs, 
Not changing heart with habit, I am gſtill! 


Diet. 


1. Counſel; inſtruction: except that inſtruction implies ſupe- 
riority, and advice may be given by equals or inferiors. 
1 Nea we our watch up, and, by my advice, 

Let us impart what we have teen e 
Unto young Hamlet. Shakeſ| 
O troubled, weak and coward, as thou art! 

Without thy poor advice, the lab'ring heart 
To worle extremes with twitter ſteps would run; 
Not ſav'd by virtue, yet by vice undone. as 

good advice. . | 

| What he hath won, that he hath fortified : 

So hot a ſpeed, with tuch advice diſpos'd, h 

Such temperate order, in 1o fierce a courle, 
Doth want example. . Shakeſpeare's wy John. 


Great princes, for the molt part, taking advice withwork- 
men, with no lets colt, tet their things together. Bacon c Ey. 
4. Intelligence; as, the merchants received advice of their lots. 
This ſenſe is tomewhat low, and chiefly commercial. 


Some judge it adviſable for a man to account with his 
heart every day; and this, no doubt, is the beſt and ſureſt 
courſe; for ſtill the oftner, the better. South's Sermons. 

It is not advi/able to reward, where men have the tender- 
neſs not to puniſu. [ Eftrange's Fables. 
ADvrSABLENESS. 7. .. [from adviſable.) The quality of 
being adviſable, or fit; fitneſs ; propriety. y. 
To ADVISE. v. a. [adwifer, Fr. : 


If you do ſtir abroad, go arm'd.—— | 
— Arm'd, brother! . | 


and not to think it a Ikill that belongs not to them. 
When I contider the ſcruples and cautions I here lay in 
your way, methinks it looks as if I adviſed you to ſomething 
which I would have offered at, but in effect not done. Ide. 


| 2. To give information; to inform; to make acquainted with | 
V I | any thing; often with the particle of before the thing told. 
Vears yet a precious jewel in his head. As You Like It. | | _ 


You were adwvisd, his fleſh was capable 


Of wounds and ſcars; and that his forward ſpirit | 
Would lift him, where molt trade of danger rang'd. 


Such diſcourſe bring on, 
As may advye him of his happy ſtatez _ + 

_ Happineſs in hi ; 

K potting meſſenger e trom hence, 

this fair troop ad vis d t 

To ADVI'SE. v. 7. 

1. To conlult ; with the particle 2v:th before the perſon con- 

ſulted; as, he adviſed with his companions. SO 

2. To conſider; to deliberate. 

e Adwije if this be worth 

Attempting, or to ſit in darkneſs here, 

Hatching vain empires. 

AbpvlsED. Participial adj. [from adviſe.] 

1. Acting with deliberation and deſign; prudent; wiſe, 


Th' Almighty Father, where he fits 
Shrin'd in his ſanctuary of heav'n ſecure, 7 
Conſulting on the ſum of things foreſeen, 


2. Pertormed with deli 
ſleep, and move, we ſet forth the g 


law. 
In my ſchool-days, when I had loft one ſhaft, 

I ſhot his fellow of the ſelf-ſame flight, 

The ſelf-ſame way, with more adviſed watch, 

To find the other forth; by mot ee, 

I oft found both. + Sha 


by deſign; prudently. 


is in N 
Bacon, Eay xxiii 


Attornied at your ſervice. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. | 
Addiſon. Spectator, Ne 399. To ADVE'SPERATE, v. 7. : [ adveſpero, Lat.] To draw to- 


ſpeare's Hamlet. | 


2. Reflection; prudcnt conſideration as, he always acts with | 


1. To counſel; with the particle to before the thing adviſed. - 


— Brother, I adviſe you to the beſt. Shak. K. Lear. | 
I would adviſe all gentlemen to learn merchants accounts, | 
Locle. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 


s pow r, left free to will. 5 Paradiſe Loft. 1 
eir aged prince. Dryden's /En. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii, 


Leet his travel appear rather in his diſcourſe, than in his ap- 
parel or geſture; and, in his diſcourſe, let him be rather 4d. 
viſed in his anſwers, than forward to tell ſtories. Bacon's Ef. 


This tumult, and 2 all, advis'd. Par. Loft, b.vi. 
eration ; done on purpoſe; acted with | here. 


y that which we work n as, when we breathe, 

ory of God, as natural 

agents do; albeit we have no expreſs purpoſe to make that 
our end, nor any adviſed determine tion therein to follow a 
Hooker, b. i. f. 49. 


eſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
ADVI'SEDLY. adv. {from adviſed.] Deliberately ; purpoſely; 


Surprize may be made by moving things, when the party 
haſte, and cannot ſtay to conſider adviſedly of that 


beſt) a relapſe ; and talkeft of a quagmire, where no man ever 


ſtuck fait; and accuſeſt conſtancy of miſchief in what is na- 
tural, and adwiſedly undertaken. Str Jobn Suckling. 


ADVvrYSEDNESS. . . [trom adviſed.) Deliberation; cool 


and prudent procedure, 

While things are in agitation, private men may modeſtly 
tender their thoughts to the conſideration of thoſe that are in 
authority; to whoſe care it belongeth, in preſcribing con- 
cerning indifferent things, to proceed with all juſt advi/ed- 
neſs and moderation. Saunderſon's Judgment in one View, 
1, Counſel; information. 

Mote I wote, 

What ſtrange adventure do ye now purſue? 

Perhaps my ſuccour, or adviſement meet, | 
| Moteltead you much your purpoſe toſubdue. Fairy Queen. 

I will, according to your a F e declare the evils, 
which ſeem moſt bereful, penſer”'s State of Ireland. 
2. It is taken likewiſe, in old writers, for prudence and cir- 
cumſpection. It is now, in both ſenſes, antiquated. | 
ADVISER. z. J. [from adviſe.] The perſon that adviſes, or 

gives counſel; a counſellor. | 

Here, free from court-compliances, he walks, 

And with himſelf, his beſt adviſer, talks. Waller. 
Ihey never fail of their moſt artful and indefatigable ad- 
dreſs, to ſilence this impertinent adviſer, whote ſeverity awes 

their exceſſes. 3 | Rogers's Sermons. 
ADULA'TION. u. . [adwation, Fr. adulatio, Lat.] Flattery; 

high compliment. : | 
O be ſick, great Greatneſs ! 

And bid thy ceremony give thee cure. 

Think'ſt thou the fiery fever will go out, NG 

With titles blown from adulation? Shakeſp. Henry V. 

They who flattered him molt before, mentioned him now 
with the greateſt bitterneſs, and called him now the corrupter 
of the king, and betrayer of the people; without imputing 
the leaſt crime to him, committed ſince the time of that ex- 
alted adulationg or that was not then as much known to 
them, as it could be now. | .. Clarendon. 
ADULA'TOR, 2. ſ. [adulator, Lat.] A flatterer. Dias. 


ADVIUSEMENT. 7. /. [ adviſement, Fr.] 


| ADULATORY, adj. [adulatorius, Lat.] Flattering; full of 


complunents. 


ADULT. adj. [adultus, Lat.] Grown up; paſt the age of 


infancy and weaknels. 3 ES 
They would appear leſs able to approve themſelves, not 

only to the confeſſor, but even to the catechiſt, in their Aue 

age, than they were in their minority; as having ſcarce ever 


them to avoid correction. | Decay of Pzety. 
Ihe earth, by theſe applauded ſchools, tis ſaid, 

This fingle crop of men and women bred; 

Who grown adult, (ſo chance, it ſeems, enjoin'd) 


ADVU'LT. 1. J. A perſon above the age of infancy, or grown 
to lome degree of ſtrength; ſometimes full grown : a word 
ulcd chiefly by medicinal writers. | CD 
The depreſſion of the cranjum, without a fracture, can but 
| ſeldom occur; and then it happens to children, whoſe bones 
are more pliable and ſoft than thoſe of adults, Sharp's Surg. 
ADULTNESS. 2. /. [trom adult.] The ſtate of being adult. 
See ADOLESCENCE. 5 Diet. 
To ADU'LTER. v. g. [adulterer, Fr. adultero, Lat.] To 
conmit adultery with another: a word not claflical. _ 
| Ee His chaſte wite | 


which adulterates. en | | 
To ADU'LTERATE. v. a. [adulterer, Fr. adultero, Lat.] 
1. To commit adultery. 7x. e = 
+... oe tortunt, ob {-- OS pe ye en 
Adulterates hourly with thine uncle John; 


Common pot-aſhes, bought of them that ſell it in ſhops, 


ſaltpetre, which is much dearer than pot-aſhes, Boyle. 
Could a man be compoſed to ſuch an advantage of conſti- | 
tution, that it ſhould nc: at all adulterate the images of his 
mind; yet this ſecor. nature would alter the craſis of his 
underſtanding. | Clanwille's Scepfis Scientifica, c. xvi. 


words, that it would be impoſſible for one of our great gran 
ADU'LTERA” E. adj. [trom To adulterate.] 
1. Tainted ith the guilt of adultery,  * 

I am pUllets'd with an adulterate blot; - | 
My blood is mingled with the grime of luſt;  _ 
Being ftrumpeted by thy contagion. - Shak. Com. of Err. 
That inceſtuous, that adulterate bealt. Shak. | 
2. Corrupted with ſome foreign mixture. 


- wares does from the vender of them. 


| adulterate copper at home: for we are determined not to pur - 
chaſe it with our manutactures. 


: e quality 
or ſtate of being adulterate, or counterfeit. EE 


| 1. The act of adulterating or corrupting by foreign mixture; 


contamination. 


an adulteration, or counterteiting: but if it 


richer metal. acon's Natural Hiſtory, 
2. The ſtate of being adulterated, or contaminated. 
Such tranſlations are like the adulteration of the nobleſt 
wines, where ſomething of the colour, ſpirit, and flavour, wilt 
remain; and, while they pleaſe ſome injudicio palates, do 
only raiſe the indignation of every good taſte. Felton on Claſſ. 
any l n. J. Ladulter, Lat.) The perſon guilty of 
ultery. | | 
With what impatience muſt the muſe behold, 
The wife by her procuring huſband fold ; 
For tho' the law makes null th* adulterer's deed _ 
Of land to her, the cuckold may ſucceed. Dryden's Ai. 
ADVU'LTERESS, 7. ſ. [trom adulterer.] A woman that com- 
mits adultery. 5 | jp | 
| The Spartan lady replied, when ſhe was aſked, What s 
the puniſhment for àdultereſſes ? There are no ſuch things 


A robe of tiſſue, ſtiff with golden wire; 
An upper veſt, once Helen's rich attire; 
From 27 85 by the fam'd adult reſ brought ; 
With golden flow'rs and winding foliage wrought. 
| Dryden's Virgil. 


child born of an 42 abr : a term of canon law. 
ADU'LTEROUS. adj, | adulter, Lat.] Guilty of adultery. 
Th' pt os, Antony, moſt Io. Edmond 
In his abominations, turns you off, 3 
And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 
That noſes it againſt us. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
An adulterous perſon is tied to reſtitution of the injury, fo 
far as it 18 reparable; and to make proviſion for the ld, 
that they may not injure the legitimate. Taylor. 
Think on whoſe faith th adult'rous youth rely'd; 


| | which is moved. 


Thou ſtileſt ſecond thoughts (which are by all allowed the 


Who promis d, o procur'd the Spartan bride ? der. 
Þ 5 £DULTERY, 


thought of the principles of their religion, ſince they conned 


Did, male and female, propagate their kind. Blackmore. . 


He adulter: {ill : his thoughts lye with awhore. B. 7 obnſ\ 5 
ADU'LTERANT. 2. /. [ adulterans, Lat.] The perſon or thing 


Aud with her golden hand hath pluckt on F 1 Shak. | 
me | 2, To corrupt by tome foreign admixture; to contaminate. 
Abvrck-BOAT. 2. / A veſſel employed to bring intelligence. | 


| ApvrsaABLE. adj. [from adviſe.] Prudent; fit to be adviſed. | who are not fo fooliſhly knaviſh, as to adulterate them with _ 


The preſent war has ſo adulterated our tongue with e 5 
fathers to know what his poſterity have been doing. Seetal. : 


amlet. TY 


It does indeed differ no more, than the maker of adulterate | 


Vares does , Gow. of the Tongue. 
They will have all their gold and ſilver, and may keep their 


| Savift's ate, ED 
| ADU'LTERATENESS, 1. /. [from adulterate,] T 


ADULTERA'TION, 2. J. [from adulterate.) _ He 


Jo make the compound paſs for the rich petal imple, is. 
N , coun e done avow- 
edly, and without diſguiling, it may be a great wing et the 


798. 


Government of the Tongue, 5 3. 


ADU'LTERINE. 7. /. 28 Fr. adulterinus, Lat.] A 
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ADULTERY. . /. Ladulterium, Lat.] The ac of violate 
ing the bed of a martied perſon. | 
All thy domeſtic griets at home be left, 
The wife's adult ry, with the ſervant's theft; 
And (the molt racking thought, which can intrude) 
Forget falſe friends, and their ingratitude. 
Abu MBRANT. adj. [trom adumbrate.) That which gives 
a flight reſemblance.' 


Jo ADUMBRATE. v. a. [ adumbro, Lat.] To ſhadow out; 


to give à flight likeneſs; to exhibit a faint reſemblance, like 
that which thadows afford of the bodies which they repretent. 
Heaven is deſigned for our reward, as well as reſcue; and 
theretore is adumbrated by all thole poſitive excellencies, 
which can endear or recommend, Decay of Pieiy. 
ADUMBRA'TION. 2. /. [from adumbrate.] . 
1. The act of adumbrating,- or giving a ſlight and imperfect 
repreſentation. See ADUMBRATE, | 9 
To make ſome adumbration of that we mean, the inte- 


riour is rather an impulſion or contulion of the air, than an 


eliſion or ſection of the ſame. Bacon's Nat. Hift. Ne 187. 
2. The ſlight and imperfect repreſentation of a thing; a faint 
ſketch, 

The obſervers view but the backſide of the hangings; che 
right one is on the other ſide the grave: and our knowledge 
is but like thoſe broken ends; at beſt a molt contuled adum- 

' bration.  Glanwille's Scepfis Scieutifica. 


Thoſe of the firſt ſort have ſome adumbration of the ra- 


tional nature, as vegetable have of the ſenſible. Hale's Orig. 


ADUNA'TION. . / [from ad and uus, Lat.] The ſtate of 


being united; union: a word of little ute. | 
When, by glaciation, wood, ftraw, duſt, and water, are 
| ſuppoled.to be united into one lump, the cold does not cauſe 
any real union or aduration, but only hardening the aqueous 
5 ee of the liquor into ice; the other bodies, being acci- 


entally preſent in that liquor, are frozen up in it, but not 


really united. 8 1 ONE, 
Abu N cr v. 2. f. Laduncitas, Lat.] Crookednels ; flexure 
imnwards; hookednelſs. 5 . 

There can be no queſtion, but the aduncity of the pounces, 
and beaks of the hawks, is the cauſe of the great and habitual 
immorality of thoſe animals. Arbuth. and Pope g. Mart. Scrib. 
Abu NE. adj. {aduncus, Lat.] Crooked; bending in- 

wards; hooked. „„ | 

The birds that are x pps are parrots, pies, jays, daws, 
and ravens; of which 
the reſt not. . Bacon's Nat. Hift ; 
A'Dvocacy. z. /. [from adwecate.) The act of pleading; 

vindication; defence; apology : a word in little uſe. 


It any there are who are ot opinion, that there are no anti- | 
| Podes, or that the ſtars do fall, they ſhall not want herein the 
| Brown's Vulg. Errours. 


upplauſe or advocacy of Satan. 
"ADVOCATE. . /. [adwvocatus, Lat.] 


— 


1. He that pleads the cauſe of another in a court of judicature. 


An adwocate, in the general import of the word, is that 


perſon who has the pleading and management of a judicial | 


cauſe. In a ſtrict way of ſpeaking, only that perſon is {tiled 
 adwocate, who is the patron of the cauſe, and is often, in 


© Latin, termed togatus, and, in Englith, a perſon of the long | 


'robe. 5 Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Learn what thou ow'ſt thy country and thy friend; 
What's requiſite to ſpare, and what to ſpend: e 

Learn this; and, after, envy not the ſtore 


Of the greas d advocate that grinds tlie poor. Dryd. Perſ. 


tI 


vertiſt or vindicator. ; gs 
If ſhe dares truſt me with her little babe, 
I'll ſnew'c the king, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to th loudeſt. 


He that pleads any cauſe, in whatever manner, as a contro- 


8 babeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Of the ſeveral forms of government that have been, or 


are, in the world, that cauſe ſeems commonly the better, 

that has the better advocate, or is advantaged 3 ex- | 
wa en ” | iſcellanies. 

It is uſed with the particle for before the perſon or thing in 


perience. Temple's 
whole favour the plea is offered. | 


Foes to all living worth except your own, 


And adwocates for folly dead and gone. Pope's Epiſiles. 


4. In the ſcriptural and ſacred ſenſe, it ſtands for onc of the 
offices of our Redeemer." | 
„ 8 Me his advocate, 
And propitiation; all his works on me, 
Good, or not good, ingraft. 


ing; plea; apology. „ RRC 
g 5 7 93 4 3431 thrice gentle Caſſio, 
M adwocation is not now in tune; 3 
My lord is not my lord; nor ſhould I know him, 


. 


Were he in favour, as in humour, alter'd. Shak. Othello. 


ApvoLa'TION. 1. /. {advolo, advolatum, Lat.] The act 


or flying to lomcthing. 


9. 
Anvotvu'TI0N. 2. J Ladvolutio, Lat.] The att of rolling | 


* to ſomething. - +: .-. . 
ADvo'uTRY. z. /. {evoutrie, Fr.] Adultery, _ 


lle was the molt perfidious man upon the earth, and he 


had made a marriage compounded between an advoutry and 
2 rape. N Bacon s Henry VII. 


Abvowk'. 1. . He that has che right of advowſon. See 


-ADVOWSON. -:-:.---- 1 
Apvo'wsoN,or ADVO'WZEN, 2. J. In common law.] 
Arxignt to preſent to a benefice, and ſignifies as much as 
Jus Patronatus. 


fore termed ſometimes Patroni, ſometimes Adwocati. Convell, 
To Abu'KE. v. 1. [aduro, Lat.] Jo burn up. 


Such a degree ot heat, which doth neither melt nor ſcorch, 


Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. Ne 319. 


_ . doth mellow, and not. adure. 
ADU'sT. adj. [aduſtus, Lat.]. | 
1, Burnt up; hot as with fire, {corched. | 


By this means, the virtual heat of the water willenter; and 
ſuch a heat as will not make the body aduft, or fragile. Bacon. 1 


Os Which with torrid heat, 
And vapours as the Libyan air dust, 


Began to parch that temperate clime. Milton s Par. Loft. | 


2. It is generally now applied, in a medicinal or philoſophical 
ſenſe, to the complexion and humours of the body,  _ 
Such humours are aduft, as, by long heat, become of a 
hot and fiery nature, as choler, and the] 
To eaic the foul of one oppreſſive weight, 
This quits an empire, that einbroils a ſtate. 
he ſame aduſt complexion has impell' d. 
Charles to the convent, Philip to the field. 
ADUu'sTED. adj. [See ADUST.] 
1. Burnt; ſcorched; dried with fire. 
Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they ED Sa and with tubtle art 
Concocted, and aduſted, they reduc'd | 


Pope. 


To blackeſt grain, and into ſtore convey'd. Par, Loft. 


2. Hot, as the complexion, 


In regard they are but the fruits of ade choler, and the 


evaporations of a vindictive ſpirit, Heha needs not much care 
for them; beſides, ſhe muſt give loſers leave to ſpeak. Hobel. 
AnusTIBLEF. edj. (from aduft.) That which may be 
a duſted, or burnt We ; i. 
AbU'sT1ON. u. /. [trom adufl,} The act of burning up, or 
drying, as by fire. : | 1 
Thie 4% 0rvinarily a conſequent of a burning colliquative 
fever; the ſofter parts being melted away, the heat conti- 


Dryd. Juv. 


El, or EAl., or AL. | 2 | 
In compound names, as nz» in the Greek compounds, ſig- 


parrots have an 3 bill, but 
FH. Ne 238. 


2. Produced by the air. 


4. Placed in the air. 


AkRIE. u. J. [airie, Fr.] 


Milton's pigs 1 Loft. | 
"ADVvocAa'TION. 2. / [trom advocate. ] The office of pleud- 


2. To a great diſtance. 


In the canon law, it is ſo termed, be- 
cauſe they that originally obtained the right of preſenting | | 
to any church, were great benefactors thereto; and are therc- | 


1. F righted; terrified; afraid. 


ke. * Nurney., 


AFER, „ [Lat.] 


rung ite adufiion, upon the drier and fleſhy parts, changes 
into a marcid fever. Harwey on Conſumptions. 


pz. n.ſ. See ADDICE. 
AE, or ZE. 


A diphthong of very frequent uſe in the Latin 
language, which ſeems not properly to have any place in the 
Engitth; ſince the æ of the Saxons has been long out of 
uſe, being changed to e ſumple, to which, in words frequently 
occurring, the æ of the Romans is, in the fame manner, al- 
tered, as in equator, eguinoctial, and even in Eneas. 


ZE'GLOGUE. z. /. [written inſtead of ec/ogue, trom amiſtaken 
etymology.] A paſtoral; a dialogue in verſe between goat- 


erds. 

Which moved him rather in eg/ogues otherwiſe to write, 
doubting, perhaps, his ability, which he little needed, or 
minding to furniſh our tongue with this kind wherein it 

faulteth. Shenſer's Paſlorals. 


ZE'GILOPS., 2. ſ. Ia, Gr. (i nifying goat-eyed, the 


goat being ſubject to this aihnent. 


A tumour or ſwelling in the great corner of the eye, by 


the root of the noſe, cither with or without an inflammation: 
allo a plant ſo called, tor its {ſuppoſed virtues againſt ſuch a 
diſtemper. | ; 
Agilopþ5is a tubercle in the inner canthus of the eye. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 


ZEGvYPTIYACUM. . /. An ointment conlitting only of ho- 


ney, verdigreaſe, and vinegar, | Quincy. 


nifies all, or altogether. So Ain is a compleat conqueror : 
Albert, all illuſtrious: Aldred, altogether reverend: Alfred, 
altogether peaceful. To thete Pammachius, Pancratins, 
Pamphilins, &c, do in ſome meaſure an{wer. CH- Camd. 
ur, (which, according to various dialects, is pronounced 


lf, wwelph, hulph, kilp, helfe, and, at this day, belpe) im- 


plies aſſiſtance. So A{favin is vittoricus, wand AElfavold, an 


auxiliary governour : Alfgifa, a lender of affiſtance : with 
which Boetzus, Symmachus, Epicurus, &c. bear a plain ana- 
logy. V Gibſon's Camden. 
ENIGMA. See ENIGMA. . 8 
Ak RIAL. adj. [at rius, Lat.! | 
1. Belonging to the air, as conliſting of it. 
5 | The thunder, when to roll 
With terrour through the dark acr:al hall. 
From all that can with fins or teathers fly, 
Thro' the aerial or the wat'ry iky. 


the glaſſes at that ring. 
mal ſubſtances. 


The gifts of heav'n my foll'wing ſong purſues, 


* Aerial honey, and ambroſial dews. DA. Ving. Georg. 
4; Inhabiting tlie air. „ | Ts 


1335353 Where thoſe immortal ſhapes 
Of bright au ſpirits live inſpher'd, V 
In regions mild, of calm and ſerene air, Par. Regained. 


Aerial auimals may be ſubdivided into birds and flies. 


Hlere ſubterranean works and cities ſee, 5 


| There towns aerial on the waving tree. Eſay on Man. 
5. High; elevated in lituation, and therefore in the air. : 


A ſpacious city ſtood, with firmeſt walls, 


Sure mounded, and with numerous turrets crown'd, 


Aerial ſpires, and citadels, the ſeat 
Ot kings and heroes reſolute in war. 


which -we generally call a neſt in other birds. 


the air. 


| AEROMANCY. 7. J. Lade and Kali, Gr.] The art of di- 
vining by the air. FEY, 
AEROMETRY. 2. /. [aig and wtrlgiv.] The art of meaſur— 


5 12. 


ing the air. Dic. 


Ak RO's COPY. z. ſ. [ahę and oxinln, Gr.] The obſervation. 


of the air. Dit. 


| ZE'THIOPS-MINERAL. 23. + Ee 

A medicine fo called, from its dark colour, prepared of 

quickſilver and ſulphur, ground together in a marble mor- 
buch as have uſed it moſt, think its 
c VV 
ZETITES. z. f. [Ai, an eagle.] Eagle- ſtone, It is about 
the bigneſs of a cheſnut, and hollow, with tomewhat in it 
; Ving 


Ar R. adv. from a for at, and far.] See Fak. Y 


tar to a black powder. 
virtues not very great. 


that rattles upon ſhaking. 


1. At a great diſtance. | 
So thaken as we are, ſo wan with care, 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, Y 
And breathe ſhort-winded accents of new broils, 


Jo be commenc'd in ſtrouds afar remote? ' Shak, H. IV. 
We hear better when we hold our breath than contrary ; 


inſomuch as in liſtening to attam a {ound afar off, men hold 
Bacon s Natural Hiftory, No 284. 


their breath. 


| Hector haſtened to. relieve his boy; 
Diſmiſs'd his burniſh'd helm that ſhone afar, 


The pride of warriours, and the pomp of war, Dryden. 9 - 


3. From afar; from a diſtant place. 


The rough Vulturnus, furious in its courſe, 
With rapid ſtreams divides the fruitful grounds, 


verned as occations ſhould vary. 


redundant. ] 
e loudly bray'd, that like was never heard, 
And from his wide devouring oven ſent _ 


A flake of fire, that flathing in his beard, - 


Him all amaz'd, and almoſt made afeard. *. Queen, | 
| hou be- 
ing heir apparent, could the world pick thee out three tuch 


But tell me, Hal, art thou not horridly e 


enemies again, as Douglas, Percy, and Glendower ? 
| | Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Till he cheriſh too much beard, _ | 
And make Love, or me afeard, Ben. Johnſ. Underxvoods. 


2. It has the particle of before the object of tear. 


Fear is deſcribed by Spenſer to ride in armour, at the claſh- 
ing whereof he looks afeard een Peacham. 
5 It is now obſolete; the lait authour whom I have found 


uling it, is Sedley. | | 
The ſouthweſt wind. | 
With adverſe blaſt upturns them from the ſouth, 
Notus, and Afer, black with thund'rous clouds, 
From Sierra Liona. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 


AFFABILITY. z. f. [affabilite, Fr. affabilitas, Lat.] Ste AF- 
FABLE, The quality of being affable; eaſineſs of manners; 


courteouſneſs; civility; condeſcenſion. It is commonly uſed 
of ſuperiours. | 
__ Hearing of her beauty and her wit, 
Her affability and baſhful modeſty, 
Her wond'rous qualities, and mild behaviour. 
| Shakeſpeare's Taxing | Fo Shrexv. 
He was of a moſt flowing courteſy and afav:/ity to all men, 


Quincy. | 


Par. Loft. E 


Prior. 
I gathered the thickneſs of the air, or acrial interval, ct 
N Newton's Optics. 
Vegetables abound more with aerial particles, than ani- | 

| Arbuthuot on Aliments. 


| AFFE'CT. 1. .. ¶trom the verb ect.] 
| 1. Affection pathon; tenſation. 


z : Philips. 6 


The proper word in hawks and other birds of prey for that | 
| + --. Covell. Þ. 
AERO'LOGY. 2. /. [aig and xy, Gr.] The doctrine of 


2. To move the pallions. 


And rom afar in hollow murmur ſounds. Adif. on Italy. 
4. Afar off; remotely diſtant. V 

| Much ſuſpecting his ſecret ends, he entertained a treaty of 
peace with France, but ſecretly and afar of, and to be go- 
Sir John Hayward. | 
| AFE'ARD. participial adj. from to fear, tor to fright, with a 


and ſo deſirous to oblige them, that he did not an... 
ſider the value of the o ligation, or the merit ot the be 
x Perton, 
All inſtances of charity, ſweetneſs of wt 
vi, admonition, all ſignifications of tenderneſs be 
watchtuineſs, muſt be expreſſed towards children. m 
It is impoſlible for a publick miniſter to be , 
to all his old friends, as he was in his private condition 
this may be helped out by an ability of addrels, . Eller! but 
AFFABLE, adj. (affa le, Fr. afavilis, Lat. 4e. 
I. Ealy of manners; accoſtable; courteous: 
is uſed of * : sous; complaiſant, 1; 
He was affable, and both well and fair ſpok | 
uſe ſtrange iweetneſs and blandiſhment o RR ee 
deſired to affect or perſuade any thing that he took to arg 


| Her father is Baptiſta Minola, Baan 
An afable and courteous 2 eman. S516 

Gentle to me, and Fable hath been en 

Thy condeſcenſion, and ſhall be honaur'd ever | 
oy grateful 22 Milton's Parad; e Loft, b. vii 
2, is applied to the external appearance; te a en 
Eivourable 7 re e ne 
Auguttus appeared, looking round him wi 


| th a ſerene an 
affavie countevance upon all the writers of hi. 5 


. ance upe age. Tatle- 
: 5 = q 8 er. 
A'FFABLENESS. 2. /. | from affavle.] Courteiy; a ability 
1 1 — 8 + 1 ; 1 . 
A'FFABLY. adv, [trom affable.) In an atfable Hader: Cour 
; - 7 Ul-. 


dcoully; civilly. | 
A'YFABROUS. adj, [afabre, Fr.] Skilfull 
1 in a Wworkman-like manner. Dis 
. 1A 1 ; 5 : 5 * 8 5 . kn | * I 
1 \ TION. 2. J. | afabulatio, Lat.] Tuc moral of 4 
75 . ; | - | a D:2 
AFFAIR. . ſ. [offaire, Fr.] Buſineſs; ſomething to be na. 
naged or traniacted, It is uſed ter both priv © 
niatters. „ a . | 

I w23 not born for courts or grea* affairs; 

I pay my debts, believe, and ſay my prayer 
A 2a | 9 J Y P ayeis, Pag, 
A good acquaintance with method will Treatly atlitt ever; 
one in ranging, diſpotirg, and managing, all human cg 
| Matis L107, 


y made; Complete, 


ate and public; 


bat St. John's ſkill in ſtate a fairs, 
What Ormend's valous, Oxford's cales, 
To aid their ſinking! country lent, 
Was all deſtroy'd by one event. 8 
To AFFEA'R. v. u. [trom affer, Fr.] To confirm; : 
ſanction to; to eſtabliſh: an old ter ot law. 
. Bleed, bleed, poor country! 
D reat tyranny, lay thou thy bats ſure; 
For goodneſs dares not check thee! 55 
His title is a Fear d. Sateſpeare s Maclct! 


[1 
* 
Aare. 


It ſcemeth that as the teet have a ſympathy iti the heut. 
ſo the wrilts have a ſympathy with the heart; we te the 4 
Feet; and paſſions of the heart and ſpiits are notably diſclule! 
by the pulſfſeQ. Bacon s Natural Hiftory, Nu g 
2. Quality; circumſtance. | I | 


I hndudithcultto make out one ſingle uicer, as witlgrs Ve. 


ſeribe t,without other ſymproms or affects joined wit, Hie, 
This 1s only the antiquated word for afec/197. 


To AFFECT. V, Aa, [ arfecter, Fr. afro, Offectiing, Lat 4 


8 1 * c = . 4 a, 0 S 222 — x 
J. Toattupon; to produce effects in any other thing... 


The ſun 


lad firſt his precept ſo to move, fo ſhine, | 


As might affect the earth with cold, and lat, 
SCUNCE -olerable, Milton g Paradiſe Lolli h. u. 
The generality of men are whonly governed by wanics, in 
matters of good and evil; fo tar as thee qualities relate to, 
and ao, the actions of men. South's Sermiuns, 
Vet even thote twopurticles: o reciprocally e each other 
With the fame force and vigour, as they would do at the {ame 
diſtance in any other fituation imaginable, Bentley's ern. 
As a thinking man cannot but be very much a with 
the idea of his appearing in the preſence of that Being, who 
none can fee and live; he mult be much more effected, when 
he contiders, that this Being whom he appears betore, wil 
examine the actions of his life, and reward or puniſh him 4c- 
cordingly. „ Addiſon's Spectate r, N* 515, 
3. Lo am at; to endeavour after: ſpoken of pertons. 
„ Altrides broke 8 
His fttence next, but ponder'd ere he ſpoke : 
WII are thy words, and glad I would obey, 
But this proud man affect imperial way.  Drydea's 11:5. 


4. To tend to; to endeavour after: ſpoken of things. 


The drops of every fluid ect a round figure, by the mu. 
tual attraction of their parts; as, the globe of the carth and 
ſea affects a round f gure, by the mutual attraction of its p 

b. gravity. EY, Nexwton's Optic. 


5. Tobe fond of; to be pleaſed with; to love; to regard wii 


fondneſs. | 
That little which ſome of the heathen did chance to hesr, 
concerning ſuch matter as the ſacred Scripture plentitn.s 
containeth, they did in wonderful fort aff. Hooker, b.. 
: . There is your crown ; N 
And he that wears the crown immortilly, | 
Long guard it yours! If I gfect it more, 
Than as your honour, and as your renow!1, | 
Let me no more from this obedience rite. SHH. Hex. I. 
Think not that wars we love, and ſtrife £7; » 
Or that we hate fweet peace. Fairrax, ot 
None but a woman could a man direct 25 
To tell us women what we moit . Dryd. Hb 777 


6. To make a ſhew of ſomething ; to ſtudiy the app-arancce 


any thing; with ſome degree of hypocriiy. 
Another nymph, among the many fair, 
Before the reſt affected ſtill to ſiand, | 
And watch'd my eye preventing my command. Pri 
Iheſe often carry the humour ſo tar, till their Fefe. 
neſs and indifference quite kills all the fondneſs of a ole. 
. Addiſon. Spefiator, Ne 177 
The conſcious huſband, whom like 1ymptoms 1c1ze, 
Charges on her the guilt of their difeale; | 
Aﬀetting fury, acts a madman's part, 2 
He'll rip the fatal ſecret from her heart. GranVike- 
7. To imitate in an unnatural and conitrained manner. 
Spenſer, in affecting the ancients, writ no language; . 
would have him read for his matter, but as Virgil read Enns. 
x Ben. Johnſon s Diſeb t 
8. To convict of ſome crime; to attaint with guilt; 4 ps 
merely juridical. — * — 5 
By the civil law, if a dowry with a wife be promiſed an; 
not paid, the huſband is not obliged to allow her alimony 
But if her parents ſhall become inſolvent by ſome misfortunes 
ſhe ſhall have alimony, unlets you can affect them with fraud, 
in promiling what they knew they were not able to perform. 
f t Ayl:fe's Parerg+ 
AFFECTA' TION. 2. ſ. [ affeatio, Lat.] The at of 422 
an artificial appearance. | SOUS A. 
In things of their own nature indifferent, if either cone 
or particular men have at any time, with found judgment, mi” 
liked conformity between the church of God and n ndels, tue 
cauſe thereof hath been ſome what elſe than only cat 
diſſimilitude. Haoker, b. iv. y7* 
It has been, from age to age, an afe7gtion to love the p 
ſure of ſolitude, among thoit who cannot poſſibly be fu, 
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clined- 


| their 
1. Studied 

r bf 
j 1 LY. adv. [from affected. ] In an affected manner; 


eber they are affectedly ignorant; they are ſo willing it 


Bede ally or afe#ed!y ignorant of our condition. Sz. 
derer ron 158 We from appeal. The quality of being 


>F'CTLON. 2. / 
* ft of 1 95 affected by any cauſe, or agent. 


i Paſſion of any Kind. 


In their beginning they are weak and wan, 


4. Good-will to any object; zeal; paſſionate regard. 3 
I have reaſon to diſtruſt mine own judgment, as that which | 


- 


AF F 
articipial adi. [from afe@. 


pre'cTED- f hed with affection; ml diſpoſed or in- 


Moved; touc 
.-vel then if he were ill affected; | 
5 een put him on the old man's death, 
Tees thi expence and waſte of his revenues. Shakeſp. 
Tow « aſſured, that the model they ſeemed affetted to1n 
ex : Rory, was not like to any of their foreign retormed 
chure with over- much care, or with hypocritical appear- 
ances ick, liſping, affected phantaſies, theſe new tuners 
Theſeante%s ws Oe ane's Romeo and Juliet. 
of acce aal ſenſe, full of affectation; as, an affected lady. 


<itically z with more appearance than reality. 


at they have not attempted to examine it. 
hr Tn, n : as of the Tongue, F 5. 
d have been ſo afe&edly vain, as to counterteit 
- nortalitYs and have ſtolen their death, in hopes to. be 
eue d immortal. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 10. 
icing ſo familiarly of one hundred and ten thouſand | 
, by a tax upon a few commodities, it is plain, you are 


Some indee 


aking falſe appearances. 

ae 10 Nl. aki F r. aſfectio, Lat.] 5 

This 
eneral ſenſe is little in uſe. ; 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 

Some that are mad it they behold a cat; 

| And others, when the bag- pipe tings 1 th' noſe, 

Cannot contain their urine, for affection. 


Then gan the Palmer thus : Moſt wretched man, | 
That to Afections does the bridle lend; 


Put ſoon through ſufferance grow to fearful end. Fairy Qu. 


Impute it to my late ſolitary life, which is prone to afec- | 


tant. ; | Sidney, b. i. 
Afectiont, as joy, grief, fear, and anger, with ſuch like, 
being, as it were, the ſundry faſhions and forms of appetite, 
cn neither riſe at the conceit-of a thing indifferent, nor yet 
of but riſe at the fight of ſome ungs. Hooker, b. 1. 
RE ng o ſpcak truth of Czar, VE 

I have not 152 pr "gy his affeftions (way'd d 

A han his reaſon. 

Wenge to be compoſed of the higheſt degrees of pious 

efectiont; of which ſomè are milder and gentler, ſome ſhiarper 
and more vehement. 
cite your love and delire. Tillotſon. 


3. Love; kindnels ; good- will to ſome perſon; often with to, | 


or t92vard?, before the perſon. | 
1 4 I have acquainted you 3 
With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, 


Who mutually hath anfwer'd my affedon, Shakeſpeare. 1 


My king is tangl'd in affe@ion to : 
A i of the queen's lady Anne Bullen. Shakeſp. 
What warmth is there in your affe&ion towards any of 
theſe princely tuitors ? cha 
Make his intereſt. depend upon mutual afe#tnand good 
correſpondence with others. Collier on General Kindneſs. 
Nor at firſt ſight, like moſt, admires the fair; 

For you he lives, and you alone ſhall ſhare 

His lalt ection, as his early care. 


may be overborn by my zeal and afeztton to this cauſe, | 
Gs N | Bacon's Holy War. 
Set your affection upon my words; deſire them, and ye 
ſhall be inſtructedt. iſciom, vi. 11. 
His integrity to the king was without blemiſh, and his af- 
fefion to the church to notorious, that he never deſerted it. Cla. 
All the precepts of chriſtianity command us to moderate 
our paſſions, to temper our affections toxvards all things be- 
low. | | 5 | Temple. 


Let not the mind of a ſtudent be under the influence of | 


wum affection to things of ſenſe, when he comes to the 
{earch ot truth. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
5. State of the mind, in general. e 
| There grows, 
In my moſt ill compos'd affection, ſuch 
A ſtanchleſs avarice, that, were I kin 


Iſhould cut off the nobles for their 984, Shakeſp. Mach. 


he man that hath no muſick in himſelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 
15 t for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils; 
The mations of his {pirit are dull as night, 
And his affe&tors dark as Erebus : 3 7 5 
Let no ſuch man be truſted.  Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
5. Quality; property. 5 2 . 
de certainty and accurateneſs which is attributed to what 
they deliver, muſt be reſtrained to what they teach, concern- 


ing thote purely mathematical diſciplines, arithmetick and 


geometry, where th 1 f quantity are abſtractedl 
contiderad e . By 14 


of its cavity, neceſfarily 
fection of found in its Hf before it come to the lips. 
TED; en Holder's Elements of Speech. 


Themouth 9 neceſſary to conduct the voice to the ſhape | 
ives the voice ſome particular af- | 


God may have joihed immaterial ſouls to other kinds of | 


bodies, an in other laws of union; and, ſrom thoſe different 
lors of union, there will ariſe quite different affections, and 
_ Iatures, and ſpecies of the compound beings. Bentley's Serm. 
'. State of the body, as acted upon by any cauſe. 1 
It ſcemed to me a venereal gonorrhæa, and others thought 
, 5 vole from ſome ſcorbutical A ection. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
+ Lively repreſentation in painting. 
ection is the lively repreſentment of any paſſion what- 
Ver As it the figures ſtood not upon a cloth or board, but 
\ T they were _— upon a ſtage. Wotton's Architecture. 
x TION ATE. Fofeftionne, Fr. from . 
; : ot affection; ſtrongly moved; warm; zealous. 
u their love of God, and deſire to pleaſe him, men can 


nev s 3 . 8 
er be too affectionate; and it is as true, that, in their ha- 


: Tool ha, men ma be ſometimes too paſſionate. Sprat's Ser. 
; 42 07 inclined to; diſpoſed to; with the particle 70. 
Bars or the parliament, it preſently took fire, being affec- 

. e, of old, to the war of France. Bacon's Henry VII. 

J» — 3 tender. 7 
ale tound me fitting, beholding this picture, I know not 
with how ö 87 B , 
wolt ae fn A. enen but, I am ſure, with a 

Arp Away they fly. 
Sectinate, and undefring 1 


he moſt delicious » IS | N 
Brnevolent; . morſel to their young. Thom. Spring. 


* Ma hen reffect on all this affectionate care of providence 


160 ect hiess, with what wonder mutt we obſcrve the lit- 


it has on men? Rogers's Sermons. 


In an af- 


donate 5 5 
Arrrerio manner; fondly; tenderly; benevo 


NAT EN ESS. u. ſ. [fr cri Ih. 
— or ſtate of 3 4 2 {from afe#ionate.) The qua- 


FFE'C ; 
ay TIONATELY. adv. [from ſepa] 


Ctionate z fondnels ; tenderneſs ; 


* 5 


2. Inclined j mentally diſpoſed, 


To AFFE'RE. v. 4. [after, Fr.] A law term, ſignifying to 


I2. Truſt in general; confidence; ſecure reliance. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


| 3+ Trult in the divine promiſes and protection. To this ſculc 


1. To hetroth; to bind any one by pronute to marriage. 


Shakeſpeare's Fulius Ceſar. | 


| _ Sprat's Sermons. | 
| can preſent nothing beyond this.to your affetons, to ex- 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


Von ſaid, if I return'd next ſize in Lent 


Pope. 


Sidney. 


AFFECTIONED. adj. [from affetion.)] | | 
1. Aﬀected; conceited. This ſenſe is now obſolete, 


An affectioned als that cons ſtate without book, and utters 
it by great ſwaths. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 


Be kindly afectioned one to another. Rom. xii. 10. 
AFFE'CTIOUSLY. adv. [from afe#.] In anattetting man- 
ner. Dit. 
AFFECTIVE. adj. [from gfect.] That which affects; that 
which ſtrongly touches. It is generally uſed for paintul. 
Pain is ſo uneaſy a ſentiment, that very ſittle of it is enough 
to corrupt every enjoyment: and theeftect God intends this 
variety of ungrateful and afe#:ve ſentiments ſhould have on 
us, is to reclaim our attections from this valley of tears. Rogers, 
AFFECTUO'SITY. 2. /. [from affectuous.] Paſſionateneis. 
the . a Dit. 
AFFE'CTUOUS. adj. [from affeck.] Full of paſſion; as, an 
affeftuous ſpeech : a word little uſed. ens 


confirm. See AFEARD. a. 
AFFERORS. 7. /. [from AFere.] as 

Such as are appointed in court-leets, Sc. upon oath, to 
mulct ſuch as have committed faults arbitrarily punithable, 
and have no expreſs penalty fet down by ſtatute. 
AFFTANCE. . /. [ offiance, from affier, Fr.] 
1. A marr age-contract. _ | | 

At laſt ſuch grace J found, and means I wrought, 
That I that lady to my {poute had won, | 
Accord of friends, conſent of parents fought, 
Aftance made, my r 5 wy begun. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given 
To dream on evil, or to work my downfal.-— | 
Ah! what's more dangerous than this fond affance ? 
Seems he a dove? his feathers are but borrowed. Shakeyp. 


it is now. almolt contined. 


don reached out toalltruly penitent ſinners, and aiſiſtance pro- 
miſed, and engaged, and beſtowed upon very ealy conditions, 
Dix. humility, prayer, and aftance in him. te Fun.. 
There can be no ſurer way to ſucceſs, than by ditclaiming 
all confidence in ourſelves, and referring the events of things 
to God with an unplicit afftance.  Atterbury”s Sermons. 
To AFFULANCE. v. g. [from the noun effance. 
To me, lad maid, or rather widow 1ad, 
He was aftanced long time betore, 
And facred pledges he both gave and had; 


| Falte, errant gan. ae intamous, and tortwore. 


contract, and limit of the ſolemnity, his brother was wreck - . 
ed, having, in that vellel, the dowry of lus fir. Shakeſp. 
2. To give confidence. _ 5 Dp 
. ranger whoce'er thou art, ſecurely reſt, 
Afranc'd in my faith, a friendly gueſt. Pope's Otyfſey. 
ArrfraxckRk. 2. /. [from affance.| He that makes a con- 
tract of marriage between two parties. Dick. 
 AFFIDA'TION, : . . \trom * Lat. See AIR D.] Mu- 
AFFIDA'TURE. 5 tual contract; mutual oath ot fidelity. Dic. 
A\FFIDA'VIT. nj: [ affidavit tignihies, in the language of the 
common law, he made oath.) A declaration upon oath, 


I ſhould be in remitter of your grace; 
In th' interim my letters ſhould take place 
Of afidawits. EN 


vants had been affronted, and then Monſicur Meſnager would 
have done him juſtice. 5 
AFT ED. participial adj. from the verb affy, derived from 
affido, Lat. Bratton uſing the phraſe Hare mulieres.] 
Juoined by contract; affianced. | | NC eg 
Be we affied, and ſuch aſſurance ta'en, 85 
| _ As ſhall with either part's agreement ſtand. Shakeſþ. 
AFFILIA'TION. 7. . [from ad and ilius, Lat.] Adoption; 
the act of taking a ton. _ 25 | Chambers. 
A'FFINAGE. 7. 70 [ affinage, Fr.] The act of refining me- 
tals by the cupel. 5 | 3 
AFFI'NED, adj. 
| another; related to another. 
If partially aid, or leagu'd in office, 
Thou doſt deliver more or leſs than truth,, 
TL hou art no ſoldier. . 
AFFINITY. 2. ſ. [aſfiniléè, Fr. from affinis, Lat.] | 
1. Relation by marriage; relation contracted by the huſband to 
the kindred of the wife, and by the wife to thole of the huſ- 
band. It is oppoſed to conſanguinity, or relation by birth. 


times to, before the perſon to whom the relation is contracted, 
and took Pharaoh's daughter. | 
| They had left none alive, who had ſet his hand to their 

Killers. | | Ws Sidney, . ii. 
A breach firſt with Spain, and not long after with France 


with the one, and actually accompliſhed with the other; as 
if indeed (according to that pleaſant maxim of ſtate) king- 
doms were never marriec. 5 . 

2. Relation to; connexion with; reſemblance to: ſpoken of 


Ihe Britiſh tongue, or Welſh, as we now call it, was in 
1 lick. Camden. 
All things that have affinity with the heavens, move upon 


The art of painting hath wonderful affinity with that of 

etry. : 
Nan is more diſtinguiſhed by devotion than by reaſon, as 
| ſeveralbrute creatures diſcover {ſomething like reaſon, though 

they betray not any thing that bears the leaſt affinity to devo- 

tion. Addiſon. Spectator, N 201. 
To AFFIRM. v. n. [ affirmo, Lat. 

confidently ; oppoled to the word deny. 

Veet their own authors faithfully affirm, 

That the land Salike lies in Germany, | 

Between the floods of Sala and of Elve. Shak. Hen. V. 

To AFFI'RM. v. a. To ratify or approve a former law, or 
judgment: oppoſed to reverſe or repeal. . 
he houſe of peers hath a power of judicature in ſome 
. Caſes, properly to examine and then to affirm; or, it- there 

be cauſe, to reverſe the judgments which have been given in 


In this ſenſe we fay, to affirm the truth. , | 
AFFIRMABLE. adj. [from affirm.) That which may be 
. affirmed. | ; 6 

Thoſe attributes and conceptions that were applicable and 

2 of him when preſent, are now affirmable and ap- 
plicable to him though paſt. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 

AFFIR Ar NCE. . ſ. 3 affirm.) Confirmation; oppoſed 
to repeat. 


itſelf alſo made but in aſirmance of the common law. Bacon. 


Cowvell | 


Io Ar Tx, v. a. [ affigo, 
Fairy . 

Her thould Angelo have married; was affanced to her by | 
_ oath, and the nuptial appointed; between which time of the | 


2. The tateof being affixed. DE Die 

| AFFLA'TION. . /. [afflo, aflatum, Lat.] The act of breath- 

e | ES N 
„ 

Count Rechteren ſhould have made Ait that his ter- | 


 Speetator, Ne 481. 


| 5 Dias. 
from affinis, Lat.] Joined by affinity to | 


8 ak watt Othello. E 


In this ſenſe it has ſometimes the 3 with, and ſome- 


＋ And Solomon made affinity with Pharaoli king of Egypt, 
1 1 Kings, ll. 1. 


| ſervitude, by the blindels of rage killing many guiltleſs per- 
ſons, either for affinity tothe tyrant, or enmity to the tyrant- 


itſelf, notwithſtanding ſo ſtrait an affinity, ſo lately treated | 


Wotton. | + 


uſe only in this iſland, having great affinity with the old Gal- 


| the center of another, which they benefit. Bacon, Eſſay xxiv. 


Dryden's Dufreſnoy, Preface. | 


To declare; to tell | 


the court of king's bench. Bacon s Adwice to Sir G. Villiers. 


This ſtatute did but reſtore an ancient ſtatute, which was | 


AFFIRMA'TION, #. ſ. [afirmatho, Lat. | 
4. 3 of athrming or declaring: oppoſed to negation or 
enial. | 

This gentleman vouching, upon warrant of bloody af- 
firmation, his to be more virtuons, and leſs attemptable, than 
= of our ladies, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
2. The poſition affirmed. | 

That he ſhall receive ro benefit from Chriſt, is the a- 
firmation, whereon his deſpair is founded; and one way of 
removing this diſmal apprehenſion, is, to convince him, that 
Chriſt's death, if he perform the condition required, ſhall 
certainly belong to him. Hammond's Fundamentals. 


3. Confirmation: oppoſed to repeal. 


The learned in thelaws of our land obſerve, that our ſta- 
tutes ſometimes are only the affirmation, or ratification, of 
that wluch, by common law, was held betore. Hooker. 
AFFIRMATIVE. adj, [from affirm.] | 
1. That which affirms, oppoſed to negative; in which we uſe 
the affirmative, that is, the affirmative pojition. 


theirs as have been before alleged. Hogker. 
Whether there are ſuch things or not, 'tis ſuſficient tor 
my purpoſe, that many have believed the afermatve. | 
a Dryden's Preface to Tyrannick Love. 
2. That which can or may be atfirmed : a ſenſe uſed chiefly 
in {cience, ; 


As in algebra, where affirmative quantities vaniſh or ceaſe, 


| there . ones begin: ſo in mechanicks, here attraction 


Coeaſes, there a repulſive virtue ought to ſucceed. Newtor. 
3. Applied to perſons; he who has the habit of affirming with 
vehemence; politive ; dogmatical. | 


but report things modeitly and temperately, according to 
the degree of that perſuaſion, which is, or ought. to be, 


d ucing thee, Taylor. 


almoſt c. 5 5 |] AFFIRMATIVELY. adv. [from affirmative.) In an at- 
It receives him into a covenant of grace, where there is par- | 


firmatiye manner; on the politive ide 3 not negatively. 


there is no magnitude beyond the lait heavens, 


ut alto de- 
nying there is any vacuity within them. 


Vulgar Errours. 


only courage, or, at moit, 2 5 N80 toward our neighbour, 
- without including, in the ide of it, the duty which we owe - 
to God, | | | a | 


end, or a foſteriori; to ſubjoin. 3 

He that has ſettled in his mind determined ideas, with 
names affxed to them, will be able to diſcern their differ- 
ences one from another. e = 
It men conſtantly affixedapplauſe and diſgrace where they 


the publick conduct of men; though on ſecret villanies it 

lays no reſtraint. we ets  Rogers's Sermons, 

AFFI'x. 1. /. [affixum, Lat.] A term of grammar; ſome- 
thing united to the end of a word, —&  _ — 

_ In the Hebrew language, the noun has its , to denote 
the pronouns poſſeſſive or relative. 

AFFIXION. 7. / [from a! 

1. The act of aaa 5 


ing upon any tlii ng. Ng 
AFFLA'TUS. u. /. I Lat.] Communication of the power of 
dd 
To AFFLI'CT. v.'a..[aflito, aflitum, Lat.] 
1. Lo put to pain; to grieve; to torment. _ 


ſhall af: vour ſouls, and do no work at all, whether it 


you, 
81 
ſelt in thine own counſel, 
For a father afti&ed with untimely mourning, when he 
hath made an image of his child foon taken away, now ho- 
noured hin as a God, which was then a dead man, and de- 
tices, ſdom. 
them, it doth not appoint in what form and manner we ought 
to puniſh the fin of 1dolatry in others. 
O coward conſcience ] how doſt thou ict me? 
Tune lights burn blues it not dead midnight ? 
A melancholy tear affiz&s my eye, 5 
And my heart labours with a ſudden figh. _ 
2. The paſſive 70 be afflicted, has often at before the cauſal noun. 
The mother was ſo afflicted at the loſs of a fine boy, who 
was her only ſon, that the died for grief of it. Spectator. 


tion, or of being afflicted z ſorrowtulnels ; grief. 


AFFLFCTION. z. ſ. [ affliiftio, Lat.] | 
1. The cauſe of pan or 1torrow; calamity. 3 : 
To the fleſh, as the Apoſtle himſelt granteth, all a iction 


is naturally grievous : therefore nature, whichrcauſech fear, 
teacheth to pray againſt all adverſity. Hooker, b. v. $48. 


have cozened of money; I think, to repay that money will 
be a biting afflictiun. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


_ Beſides you know, 
Proſperity's the very bond of love, 1 RET 
Whole freſh complexion, and whoſe heart together 
Aſlliction alters. Shakefpeart s Winter's Tale. 
Where ſhall we find the man that bears a Hidin. 
Great and majeſtic in his griefs, like Cato? Ad}. Cats. 
Some virtues are only ſeen in afii#ti9r, and ſome in pro- 
ſperity. Addiſon. Speftator, Ne 257. 


fliction; painful; tormenting. 

They found martyrdom a duty dreſſed up indeed with all 
that was terrible and afliive to human nature, yet not at 
all the leſs a duty. 3 South. 

| Nor find e 


Where to retire themſelves, or where appeaſe 
Th' afflictive keen deſire of food, expos d 


3 Reſtleſs Proſerpine— 
On the ſpacious land and liquid main, 
Spreads ſlow diſeaſe, and darts afflictiue pain. 
A'FFLUENCE. 7. /. [alluence, Fr. afluentia, Lat.] 
1. The act of flowing to any place; concourſe. It is almoſt 
always uſed figuratively. 

1 ſhall not relate the affluence of young nobles from hence 
into - pain, after the voice of our prince being there had been 
noiſed. : 

2. Exuberance of riches ; ſtream of wealth; plenty. 

Thoſe degrees of fortune, which give tulneſs and afluence 
to one ſtation, may be want and penury in ansther. Rogers. 

Let joy or eale, let affluence or content, 


"will; benevolence, 


AFFIRMANT, 2. ſ. [from affirm.) The perſon that affirms; 
a declarer. | iy = 0 Dif. 


AFFLUENT. 


For the affirmative, we are now to antwer ſuch proofs of 


Be not confident and affirmative in an uncertain matter, 


begotten by the efficacy of the authority, or the reaſon, in- 


Ihe reaion of man hath no ſuch leſtraint: concluding - 
not only affirmatively, but negatively ; not —_ affirming, 


ArrüRMuURR. u. ſ. from affirm.) The perſon that affirms. 
It by the word virtue, the afirmer intends our whole du- 
ty to God and man, and the denier, by theword virtue, means 


ou, + Wars's ict. 
offxum, Lat.] To unite to the 


Locke. 


ought, this principle would have a very good influence o 


Clarke's Latin Gram. 


In the ſeventh month, on the tenth day of * 5 
© 


one of your own country, or a ſtranger that ſojourneth among 
CRE 3 8 Leviticus, xvi. 29. 

ve not over thy mind to heavineſs, and afflict not thy- 

| Eccleſtafiicas, xxx. 21. 


livered to thoſe that were under him, ceremonies and ſacri- 
It teacheth us, how God thought fit to plague and affict 


Hooker, b. v. 817. 


Cold feartul drops ſtand on my trembling teln. Shateſp. 


Prior. 
AFFLICTEDNESS. 2. /. [from aflicted.] The ſtate of afflic- , 
AFFLICTER, 2. J. [from afflizt.) The perton that afflicts. 
We'll bring you to Windſor, to one Mr. Brook, that you 


2. The ſtate of ſorrowfulneſs; nuſery; oppoled to proſperity. - 


AFFLICTIVE. adj. [from affli#.] That which cauſes af- 


Jo winds, and itorms, andjaws of ſavage death. Philips, _ 


Prior. ” 


Votton. 


And the gay conſcience of a life well ſpent, 
Calm ev'ry thought, inſpirit ev'ry grace. Pape. 
| A'FFLUENCY. 2. /. The ſame with affluence. | 
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AFR 50 | | A F 0 „ Fo . * 
ATFLUENT. adj | A F T 


. C afluent, Fr. aflnens, Lat.] ready and reſolute to fight, they defied enterparlance, and 


! * f - [Gen Approaching nigh, he reared hi dre 
1. F eg to any part. : in the mean: time they began to fortify. Sir Zorn Hay ward. His hos . horrible 3 5 
Thele parts are no more than foundation- piles of the en- | 2, To meet, in an hoſtile manner, front to tront, AFO'REGOING. partic: ial adj. [fi e e e Wap 
ſuing body; which ate afterwards to be increaſed and raiſed His holy rites and folemn teaits protan'd, i ing before. 7 V. (from afore and gow.) (Go. 
to a 1 5 1 affluent blood, that is tranſmitted And with their darkneis durſt a Front his light. Par. Lit. | Aro REHAND. adv. {from afore and bard : 
4 be 2 fan t q "gy er he * 15 Harvey un Conſumptions.] 3. To offer an open inſult; to offend avowedly, With reipect | 1. By a previous proviſion. ey 
, undant; exuberant z wealthy. to this ſenſt, it is oblerved by Cervantes, that, if a man Many ot the particular ſubiects of diſcourſ | 
I ſee thee, Lord and end of my deſire ſtrikes another on the back, and then runs : » mark P : JECTS ON GUCOUTIE are Occalions! 
Loaded and Eleft with all th 57 ö ther on the back, and then runs away, the perſon and ſuch as cannot afore band be reduced to au Fon, 
oaded anc with all the affluent ſtore, ſo ſtruck is injured, but not affrozted; an affront always | count | Gos to any certain at. 
BY Which human vows at ſmoaking ſhrines implore: Prior. | implying a juitification of the act, | a Provided: prepared; previouſl am 3 of the Tongue the e. 
p N . . 5 . 2 > * a 7 
A'FFLUENTNESS. n. /. [from affluent.) The quality of be- But harm precedes not fin only our foe,* For it will be ſaid ar in tl Ye mentary 10 
ing affluent. | 5 Ditt. Tempting affront ith his fou! : rang me former times, whereof bets: 
A'FFLUX. 2. / [affluxus, Lat. ] | Of pting affronts us with his foul eltecta : have ſpoken, Spain was not ſo mighty, as now ; TeOt we ave 
IS ; en Bank's wh t our integrity. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. England, on the other ſide, was more gh n $.and ts 
1. 1 he act ot flowing to {ome place; affluence; | | I would learn the cauie, whiz, Torritmond of 3 P "A * IN, 2 Sreband in all Matters 5 17. 
+. That which flows to another place. Within my palace walls, within my A a | Aro iin eee fr Rds? eee War with S cro9 
"The cauſe hereof cannot be a ſupply by procreations; Almoſt withun my light, affronts a prince, | tioned: before aa. Ltrom qr e and uentioned.] Men. al 
2780s it mutt be by new afluxes to London out of the coun- Who ſhortly ſhall command him. Dryden's Span. Friar. Among the nine other parts, five ary not "wy 2 9 
Tue infant 1 | Graunt. This brings to mind Fauſtina's fondnels for the gladiator, | give alms or relief to hl” renting = ” a condition to Rr 
The infant grows bigger out of the womb, b agglutinat- and is interpreted as ſatire. But how can one imagine, that reduced themſelves to the ſame miſerab| ware leis "ery near le 
4 b one u of blood to another. Har we on Conſumptions. the Fathers would have dared to affront the wife of Aure- | AFO'REXAMED. adj. [from a/ ore and ee Nan. Avdifor, dals 
; "The a of 22560 ee ene 5 5 lius. . i | | Adiliſun. Imitateſomething of circular form par of nah hy 1 BY 
1 ing to a particular place, AFFRO'NT. 7. /. [from the verb affrent.] | aſurenamed proportions, you ſhall ae cds as in all other | 
2. F oa 9 flows mou 2 99 to WO 8 1. Inſult offered to the face; contemptuous or rude treatment. meter hy Pia 3 D the di 4 8 
An inflammation either fimple, confiſting of an hot anc He would often maintain Plantianus, in doing affronts to ATO RE ; ' Rr or 
. ; - 4 | - | | 5s to D. tx 5 I un, ee 
ſanguineous affluxion, or elſe denominable from other hu- his ſon. | 88 ng EJays. RE CE Conn 190% ps Said before. Lat 
eee, according unto. the predominancy of melancholy, You've done enough; for you deſign'd my chains: we laid in the aforefacs ex eee duns AGAIN that which fk 
a 9 choler. Brown's Vulgar Errours. The grace is vaniſh'd, but th' affront remains. Dryden. . ace 5 Nas annihilatien, ver 
„rend. e. [affourrer, affourrager, Fr.] ' He that is found reaſonable in one thing, is concluded to | AFO'RETIME. adv. [from afore and w e, Nen. Prue 
1. To yield or produce; as, the fail affords grain; the trees af- | be fo in all; and to think or ſay otherwile, is thought ſo Oo that etrwan wall Y ri 4 we toeragd In time pat. A711 
N L gs ** 5 Md 2 « . : ; | vaxc 1 WICKe . e . wr 
ford fi ue This ſecms to be the primitive ſignification. unjuſt an affront, and fo ſenſeleſs a cenſure, that no body | thou haſt committed , are 44 7 u uns waich 9 
2. I J grant, or conter any thing; generally in a good ſenſe, | ventures to do it. | Ong Tacks: | Ar KAD. particitial 441 a [ > ee og iht. Susanna. 5 
wy [oy ns erty pope oe 1 ke dor | _ Theres nothing which we receive with ſo much relue- therefore properly be ien ech ] ee 2 | 
| T hi rg mee e the door | tance as advice: we look upon the man who gives it us, as | x. Struck with fear; terrified Fs fy e ry 
it IS: im did open, and afforded way. Fairy Queen. | offering an affront to our underſtanding, and treating us I:ke | 80 perlecute them with thy tempeſt, and make tl 70 

1 This is the contolation of all good men, unto whom his | children or idrots. Adidiſin. Steftator, No | hs th | y tempeſt, and make them ara "oe 
ubiquity affordeth inual tor | ſecurity : 4 * ,  Aadſon, Spectator, NV 512, with thy ſtorm, 7 | F ar 
41 ubiquity @afordety continual comfort and {ecurity; and this | 2, Outrage; act of contempt, in a more general fſenſe. 2. It has often the particle of before t n We 
1 is the atfliction ot hell, to whom it afordeth deſpair and re- Oft have they violated ' = Pe Joarhs cke of I _ 10 obſect of fer. Wh Vi 
i Aces: pos af fat : f | 5 be e re, loathing life, and yet of death af r 
medyets calamity. =_Browwn's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 2. The temple, oft the law with.foul A ne, VVV ? wh ; cath @f rata, 5 : 

1 3. To be able to ſell. It is uſed always with reference to ſome Abominations rather. Milos Paradiſe Revained — 8 In ot her ipirit, thus ſhe pray d. Hrn dent Falle, A 
certain price; as, I can afford this for leſs than the other. | 3, Open oppoſition; encounter: a ſenſe not frequent * Not dat d wich i 2 Foes de N 
1 * * mo 3 1 | be . . . e e ee, 4 > 811 STY d With ate, dt. 1e. | tit 
| | . their Ae in umes of the greateſt plenty, 3 regularly Due from the derivation; ORE At hap'ly be thy will 8 n „ 8 155 
| 3 11 . ene F. el and increaſe the public re-. Far beyond - _ Glimpſe of delicht, or vauſe from e wo | 1 
q "T6 Bi bl ma eee Pere of its members. Addiſon on Itay. The ſons of Anak, famous now and blaz d. [ From now from inſtant now, great Si 155 wry | be 
1 n to 2 expences; as, Praders can afford more] Fearlels of danger, like a petty god *+1-: - "The aloyds that prels my fou e e = 
* Fe A umge n Weed 3 J IWalk d about admir'd of all, and dread el, | AFRE'SH. dv. [from 2 and freſb F Prin. wal 
. 3 alk 5 of e all eee e 1 Ma hoſtile ground, none daring my affront. Samſon Aeon. again, after intermiflin. eee e fur 

5 1gh to afford that their ſons may be good for 4. Diſgrace; ſhame, This ſenſe is rather pecultar to the Scot-⸗-““ 'V CN ara 6 EE * 
. | ng e e ee ar Made Egan, ith Hale 8 | | P 0 o the Scot- * ty ir 1 ee ene ee 1 

; 581 N 5 3 4 : : 3 5 . OE + =o 10 les charged eAav V ar 3 A1 

3 24 apts I 4. [ afforeftare , Lat, ] To turn ground : ee on attacked the pirates of Crete, and, by his too ou wa by theſe light dare hs qr 5 

EH : 3 great preſumption, was defeated; upon the tenſe of waich | lig es, eaſily en e ee e „„ i 
| Tt py e Ax Charta de Foreſla, that he aforefted many ak he died with grief r er hangers L e again, at thei : 
CH G COR Id X þ a 3 „„ en enen. J1C ; hem afreſh, when they law the heavy \ 

| Ws” deve ] „ 8 1 ot ben Bp par b ArrROoN EK. n. ſ.¶ from affront.] The perſon that altronts. Fortes almolt weary. 1 "Toll 7 5 Hi, 1577 TO yo 4 * 
5 75 1 + 7. (iron 15200 " avies on Ireland. * 3 G. 1 adj. trom afront.] That which | When once we have attained theſe ideas they may ws, ta 

7 . f NX. „ 5» S ; 1 48 7 qu ity © at ronting EE 0 ci pea WY 3 if = _ | CA 485 i. . Y De &X 1 
| | 2 | allronting, 2 „ ited afreſh by the uſe of words. ers Tos: 

[ The charter de Foreſta was to reform the encroachments | Among words which ſignify the ſame principal ideas, ſome | A=#RoO'NT 2 25 fr mal I Rams © 0 Watts's Logick 7 
$f made in the time of Richard I. and Henry II. who had made | axe clean and decent, others unclean; ſome are kind others | poſition to the Fa ORF AO FOO, e 175 
"41 BE 271 6 | 3 "og RY . * aka > A 1 Ortlels Polt! ne face. CO TOS AFT 
f er afforeſiations, and much extended the rigour of the foreit | are affronting and reproachtul, becauſe of the ſecondary idea | Thele four came all ant, and mainly thr It; 
1 EP = a | Hales Common Law of England. | which cuſtom has attixed to them.  Watts's Lovick, „ dh 855 3 __ 45 
1 ch e gt D. &. [afrancher, Fr.] To make tree. | To AFFU SE. v. a. {affundo, afujum, Lat.] To pour one AFTER. prep. Ieyten Sar. PaRgfpeare 5 Heνι IV. I. i. 1 
i 5 2.4. Lehre er, or riger, Fr. which Menage | thing upon another. „ os 1. Following in p „% Ar 

{ FA: "am 5 ITO * Htrike hey ng _ [I truitleſsly poured on them acid liquors, to try if they | motion; as, he came A/ ter, and ſtood 174% Yet E arte late 
{i and 1 Y.z to rike with tear. IT is Werd is not. ee, "ling volatile ſalt or ſpirit, which would probably] poled to before, „ 

; 88 1 | I have diſcovered itſelf, by making an ebulhtion with the 4“, What lays lord Warwick He i 

| | | oh 6 FI Sy 13 4 - Al 124. 5 Aus lord Warwick, hall we ofter them? 
| Vie bee * alter ' od he ns I - fuſed liquor. | 2 3 ; Boyle. | — After Lb 3 1 15 aches gone” 40 = 

moniters huge he would diſimay, - | AFFU'S | *.- Pc 6 . bon 5 ds Aber aroas Ve can. DARCY, ; 
Or daunt unequal e e ee | AFFU'SION, 4. /. Laſfuſio, Lat.] The act of pouring one | 2, In purſuit of. f N A* 
or when the flying heavens he would affray Fairy Queen, L ben th 2 of a ti cr n i; CCC 000000000 15 
9 1 ; | a a . 1 I 1C- ; N f 1 Falls. It 1 ne Aintoly | Bas 4 TFF 2 ty 5 do 
Fiend ArFRA v, or AFFRA YMENT. 7: YA from the verb Atu- be P | 0 icon or atm ure of galls, it tramediate!y Qoit thou puriue? Aftei a dead dow, after a tiea. 1 Samuel, dee 
5 multuous aſſault of one or mor ; {ons oth 4 . wg r og black as ink. EL Grew's Muſeum. | 3. Behind, © By EE s Ati 
term. A battle: in this ſenſe iclis e. — Baka To AFN. . a. [affier, Fr, aſſidare mulierem, Bracton.] | Sometimes I placed a third prifin aber aſccond, and fome- ka 
er Me Se te oro wer amy lp EE '| To betroth in order to marriage. roo e Brat afles the thine He alt aotich ah todd 
thing upon another e + e 8 I 2: edded be thou to the hags of . might be often retracted ſideways. Nearton's Ottich | 
. * divers times obſerved, in in 1 lver-hiled |---. For daruig to affy a mighty lord _ 24522 © I 4. Poſteriour in time. | - | es ; 
' frords..that, if they rubbed ur Kan lachs bf ing mig) (ERR Unto the daughter of a worthleſs king. Shakeſp. Hen. VI.. Good after ill, and after pain delight; | * 
3 ight· colou 3 of 6. ab n 3 To Ay . D. u. To put confidence in; to put truſt in. | Alternate, like the ſcenes of day and night; © Dryier = 
b ; oy 3 [ CK 4 5 ö : . Wy 328 f e N f = : 5 Silit. g i Ver. ; 
them; and, congruouſly hereunto, I have hone Ae ked | __ Be arcus Andronicus, to I do affy, I. -_ Wethallexaminethewaysot conveyanceof the over 3. 
Sat all aver. when Thad a ohh ied th 1250 acked] In thy uprightnels and integrity, I of Adam to princes that were to reigu after hin. Lick .4 
gp rk Se had a while carried them about mem | That I will here diſmiſs my loving friends. Shakeſpeare. | 5. According to. 5 N 5 
To AFFRI'G HT. . a [See FRIGHT.)] 5 Boyle. AFL ELD. adv. [from à and field. See FIELD. ] To the field, | Ile that thinketh Spain our over-match, is no good mint- 
SR hs : na rae watts 3 = Js We drove afield, and both together heard | man, but takes greatneſs of kinvdoms iccordin; iy unkind 4 
1. To atte&t with fear; to terrify; it generally implies a ſud- | hat ti . * | _ 5 5 s greatneſs of kingdoms accurdiiy; Q wulkand | 
, at Bone.” yilg y imphes a ſul- What time the grey fly winds her ſultry horn, | currency, and not after their intrintic valuc. e Becke. 
| | The ne af 3 P Batt' ring our flocks with the freſh dews of night. Milton. 6. In imitation of. Mo rms | A rr 
8 Goll like his ee ee. —_ cone ns choke Shak. | 3 1 _ _ 9's a cos 8 5 BT Therea-e, among the old Roman ſtatues, ſever! ©. Vers, Tg 
„ 8 nd, | | 3 11k my kine, for ſo ſhould houſewives do. ay. in different poſtures and habits; Te are munx xx Ar 
Could ſoften, nor the face of death affri 7 1 ** bl | | JAY. in different PORUresS and na its; as there are many , ＋ . 
| de right. Waller. | ArLA r. adv. [from à and flat, See FLAr.] Level with | figures of her e PEO ATION 5 
| le, when his countr Sd Be 31 f + (From à an. 1. Sce FLAT.] Level wit figures of her wade @f?er the fame deſign. A479", I | 

1 | Requires his courage n : * * + bs 4 Rs _ | ee it 1 This alluſion is after the oriental manner: yok ut ike 8 
44 e : . $ i s : * man new roo S. OT Il -trees REN rena 1 . nee rorliyte? Props «1 
1 „ tt as l 1 8 Why = win the Punic bands affright. Dryden. | take a low tree, and bow it, — lay all his branches aftat . eee ö 

£ 3 8 0 Ve tir ich 8 a | s : als OE. 1 _— 4 . 44. 5 8 ISS © bp 

N 1 ae e e eee with at before the thing |. AI 2p ground, and caſt earth upon them; and every twig | x. In ſucceeding time, It is uſed of time mentione.1 gs fle: AF. 

=. Soy” aj 3 5 58 . Will take root. OTE Natural H; or cceding ſome other. So we cannot 1; mall be app of pu 

f 79 „ 7 8 aff righted at them: for EY _ heres AT. _— {from à and float. See FLOAT.] Fling „ ter, Bi hereafter 3 but weſay, I 3 nuten ble by 
q „ e e ee t. vii. 21. orn up in the water; in a figurative ſenſe, within view; in the loſs, but w: Yer 8 8 0 
| Gt EE 1 a 1.uP. vater: in | | ut was after happier. | | | 

| e ee 7 4 you the thing feared, | motion. IS, * 35 1 Far be it Inn i che cruelties which were at Fit BY 

? : ; 8 one a 71 : . : . . PL . : 3 Wo . 8 5 a | 7 4 - F 8. ' 8 d ICJZi 10 1 * 
With helliſh fiends, or furies mac Cee, 1 | . _ whe of YE . uſed 88 had their reward foon af72r.; Bach. on 
s 3 3 553 FFV . 5 Hood, Icads on to tortune; | he chief were thoſe who, from the pit of hell | * 
= He then uproſe. c Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 85. Omitted, all the voyage of their life | "2. - 5” Yana 25 Dok their re and we e e p. 
AFFRIGHT. 2. / [ from the verb. ] : ou Is bo "A : ge 5 oaiming to {eek their prey on earth, durtt „ 
8 | ef <a” Se Dag me. 5 1 s bound in ſhallows and in miſeries. | Their ſeats lone a fer next the feat of God. Paradiſe L. At 
=. | 2. Terrour; fear. This word is chiefly poetical. | x : e heir ſeats long after next the feat of God. aft x 
= 5 GIS As the n, cloatl 40 Pi. ry 1 On ſuch a full ſea are we now affoat; _ 12. Following another, | | 25 188 a 
3 e s the moon, cloathed with cloudy night, And we mutt take the current when it ſerves [ Leet go thy hold, whe twhech runs down a hill, kf Pl 
| MDDoes ſhew to him, that walks in fear and fad affrighi. F. 2 | e 0 | . et go thy hold, when a great wheel runs down 2 bite | 
=: -- | Wide was his pariſh ws oats wr o ight. F. ] Or loſe our ventures. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. it break thy neck with following it; but the great one tn | 
[i In reste, bit have an a ay eee e e © e er paſſion of the ſoul of man, while it is predomi- goes upward, let him draw thee after. 'Shabe/þ. King Lett. 
\k „ ue ek BE | nant and cat, and, juſt in the critical height of it, nick it | AFTER is compounded with many words; but almoit always 
. Io ſerve the lick; to een the dil walk? 1 | | with eee or unlucky word, and you may as certainly im its genuine and primitive lignification; ſome, which ce- 
is | Tempting, on foot, alone, without afri bt. 5 r it to your own purpoſe, as a ſpark ot fire, falling | curred, will follow, by which others may be explained, 
. The dangers of a dark te: de eee 18 h ns ts upon gun-powder, will infalſibly blow it _ | South. | A'FTER ACCEPTATION. | from after and acceptation. 4 A's 
{ a” "Die ante of fear: DIE Obits Sit, VHaen SAD. | There are generally ſeveral hundred loads afloat, for they | ſenſe afterwards, not at firſt tell. e F 
z „ ; I fee 2 gods N 1 Begun yo I above twenty-five leagues up the river above Fe Tis true, ſome doctors in a ſcantier ſpace, 1 
9 N Upbraid our ſuff rings, and would humble them, b all; and there are other rivers that low into the Inn, which | I mean, in each apart, contract the place: | 
5 3 Lu ; | n, ring in their contributions. Addiſon's Italy Some, who to greater lengtl d the line, | 
| By ſending theſe afrights, while we are here I Axo 4 5 | . , gr ength extend the line, 1 
5 E 5 Jonſon by oF adv. [from a and foot.] We, The church's after acceptatior join. Dnden. 
0 The war at hand appears with more affright, IE ES co hat ins; 5s 3 oi AFTERAGES: nfs [from after and apes. } Succeline fits Bly. 

{ | 1 e. — : 3 | at to return, for that day, to a village not | pot erity. This word has no ſingular. | : ; 
Jl I Nerd N N a —_ aff Bel Dh dt 5 2 far off; and diſpatching his horſe in ſome tort, the next day r e whole land, which the Chuſites ſhould, 07 micht 0, 

G "rertour 3 See * ot attrignt or 8 3 come N Shakeſpeare. | in tuture time, conquer; ſeeing, in afterages, they 7 755 8 
1 | "UA: | . 3 ion; as, a deſign 15 afſoot. | | | lords of many nations. alcioh's Hifory of the Wirth 
1 | We ſhall find there is an abſence of all that 18 deſtructive | oy I pr” ythee, when thoir Ge that aft afuat, 9 5 8 Feng r 85 4 fhary 4 
6 or affrightful to human nature. Decay of Piety. Ev'n with th a ; | : .PRUOLOPACrs-19 praite deny d: 1 Ar 
mn AFFRIGHTMENT, n. f. [from afrright.) | 1 9 + with the very comment of thy ſoul | | Whoſe wite inſtructions aftervages guide. Str J. Denton. © 
l 1. The impreſſion of . terrour i | 3 1 ed. A Shakeſpeare's Han:!zt. What an is ge will afterages entertain of their religicn) b 

5 O ded ti „ tamen. | 5 vvho bid fair for a gibbet, by endeavouring to bring n 

herſelf cir ted — 8 u dil 18 A 5 10 oy E Per ſtition, which 8 forefathers perithed in flames 5 WA 7 a 
| : Oey 418 laid they are afoot, hakeſpeare's King Lear t ddilon's Freeboldery N. I. 
| Pailionate words or blows from th : | D $ K , r | 

. | om the tutor, fill the child's AO RE. prep. [from @ and fore. 8 : LL er en! 2w An - 

2 ; | "Pra f . > vre. Sce BEFORE. AFTER ALL. WI !l has b 1k to the View 3 

| : g Which immediately takes | 1, Betore; nearer in place to any thing; as, be food at 2 CS heads e . n nnn 
| ad be ll r fc ones no room for other impreſſion; Locke, | 2. Sooner in time. 8 n e ia . nothing more to be added; at ao n 

. at . 1 dee 3 > . 54 + t; 
* "Whether mas that 6 If your diligence be not ſpeedy, I ſhall be there afore you. They have given no good proof in afſentng this cane 4. 
F. — 6 PT. * 4 ad, 71 ee | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | gant principle; for which, a/er all, they have no ground 5 
To AFFRONT. v. a affronter, F arodges) lamm. | AFORE. adv. 8 W 8 colour, but a paflage or two of ſeripture, imiſcrably pervertedy p 
fare; ad frontem& eos oi 5 at Fry frontem | 1. In time foregone or paſt, _ : % in 0ppotition to many expreſs texts. Atterbury's Serge, 
his face ] | wy | nan 900 TD. | Whoſoever ou nanke light of any thing afore ſpoken But, ajter ail, if they have any merit, it is ta be anne, : 
. : or written, out of his own houſe ſhould a tret be taken, an to lome g S d leiture to ſtudꝰ: * 
1. To mo face 1 8 4 3 This ſeems the genu- | he thereon hanged. | 1 Eſdras, _ " to ſome good old authors, whote w _ I a 7 gon A'; 
ne a | wor was formerly i : 2 J 32. ope on Po oe; : 
different to good * as wee en de cu fi he never drank wine ore, it will go near o remove his | A'FTERBIRTH. 2. ,. (from after and birth. ] Ie mem: 
i" Wo have cloily fear for Hanlee ihr. Fir 1 | Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | in which the birth was involved, which is brought 27 © 
That he, as 'twere by accident, may here 5 mil r 5 ter the ſecundine, ther fre 
4 heli Y 3 | milia, run you to the citadel, The exorbitances or degenerations of that, whe | 40 
ront Ophelia. 5 hakeſpeare's Hamlet. | And tell "4. ro. rid left bet . 
nd tell my lord and lady what hath hap'd a hurt in labou fr f the after-birth left © A 
[4] e ſeditious, the next day, affronted the king's forces at Will you go an afere? | Shatrfoeare's Othell produce ſ ack vrakeat &þ 3 1 A he blood, as mate 5 
* : 8 2 4 - . 1 * er. > 
the entrance of 2 tighway ; whom when they found both 3. In front 5 in the fore- part | . ener n Surge a 
| GE: | ; AFTI NCT 
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p. n. . trom ter and clap.] Unexpected events 
der an afar is ſuppoled to be at an end. 
ext morrow's mew they cloſcly went, | 
vor fear of 4 terclaps to prevent.  Spenſer's Hub. Tale. 
o only taken im an ill ſenſe. | 
It is con 1. 4. {rom after and ct.] The latter charges; 
AFTERCO® | incurred after the original plan is executed. 
the EXPE” Ke careto carry off the land- floods and ſtreains, 
e not draining; leſt your aftercoft and labour 
0 a 5 Mortimer's Huſband: y. 
1. . from ter and croþ.] The ſecond 


Hts * 
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rrERC L= 


ening 41 


nab 
1 Pfror the 1 


beko: C * {il _ 
prove uns eo: 
1 lakes p. 
KEN RO“. 9 Ye 
har ven Ui the 1 +» a 5 
5 Jank neither good for the land, nor yet the 
ops 1 thin! een 4 L e Jane 5 8. . 
| | Mortimer's Hujbanary. 
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zor Cate 


COOL 1 9 A o n . A ; 
59. AH FR. 2. . {from after nud dinner. } Ihe hom 
EO R- 4515 * 0 _ - * * ay: . 

of 8 wt atter dinner, Which is Zencrally allowed to in- 
Pu 1 3 NES. ment ö 
{cance and WNT» | | 
OP Thou hat nor youth nor age, 
But. 3s it were, an after dinners Hee}, 3 
Dreaming on both. Shed eb. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
re; qv &5 : * — VG c 


EAD EAVO Us. n. fe { trom after and endeavour. | 
CER K Os 5 . . » n 1 7 . 
2255 avours made atter the hrit tot or enucavour, 
dere s no retton why: the found of a pipe ſhould leave 
1e My. 6-34 ke : * 0 2 . 7 , 
i then brams, WHICH, not nrit, but by chen Gen- 
„Acne mould produce die ke ton! ds. 3 Hacke. 
AF *R-ENQUIRY A. II / [ trom ajter and enquiry. ] Eu- 
gr made (tier the {ct committed, 01 atter ute. 
ATTY JILL: ey ig Xx * — 3 * $1 n 
You muſt either he directed by tome that take upon them 
vonmaſt sit! 2 nie Siena r 
to know, or to take upon Ne leit are a «cars 29 7 
_ do not KNOW, or amp e. te f e On Jou: Lg 3 
Da how you (hall week on vour Journey s envy I think, 
2a ya 233 FP 
voti“ ntectretutn 10 tell nie. 5 Ay; e ares Cyanb: 4%. 
CAFTEREY Ei Vo 4. Ftrom after and eze.] 10 keep one 


f f : SIP 7 * i A 
m view; 10 1047! Ain ae? ES RT, 
Thou (hentdit have made him 
As little us a crow, or.lefs, ere left 
To 9 tre = jun. - 8 
— & * — 1 p . Y ry 4 {at " 1 k G 
ACER GAME. i. for (From Aer and gase. The icacme 
SO 3 9754 ky Pe” 3 "IC. a 's = 11 3 1 
ulich may be jad” or- the expedients which are practiſed 
$ 1 =: 5 4 . . Re p 13 
ator the Octeinal delign has milcarricd methods taken at- 
A141 4 1 N 8 * : ph f 
the rst turn ok aflalrs. 8 | 
rte nr turn ot l alen rt Wo 1 
Tus carl like Corti vegetables, dbud and OPEN Hoy; 
ature Ienetimes delighung.to play an afeergameyas wellas 
Knew lil had both ter turns and Udes m courte. n. 
| ot the ax-handle and the wedge, ſerve to pre- 


: he 149 
: y $ +- * f 4 1 5 Þ 5 Fe * 
but to Weit! betorehand what we fay and do. L Eft: g. 
* — ty n+ * a 1s Deng A 
Our net act gn, my kriend, has pio, d abortive 3 
= ads . x * & a 1 jp 4 7 5 / 15 * 3 N ' 7 
, FCFLEentalns an AfEFTAME to. ply. AM GH 9 (Cato. 


caution ue nato put ouricives needletsly upon an after game, | 


Salt thc 


Ar; LR HOUS. 1. J. (rom af ter and hours.] The hours : 


tna! WIC *l - : x: . A 1 
upon this holy act, 


Fo (mile the heavens | | 
That after hours with forrow-chide us not. 
Arrrkiib ER. . [i trom after and live.] He that lives 


K . IJ o J * 
m Face INg tunes. TT 2 
By thee my promiſe lent 


Unto myſelf, let aft rivers know. Si lucy, b. ii. 


ArTI XLN E. 1. /. Ltrom after and love.] The ſecond or 


later ive. | | 
Iced, er committed, was this fault? 
It bat the frſt, how hemous ere it be, : 
To win thy-&7ter-love, I pardon thee. Shak. Rich. II. 
At | 
The Uiverniath z the tecond crop of graſs mown in autumn. 
See AFTERCROP, Ba 5 | 


ATERYOON, . /. from aſter and noon. The time from 


the meridan to the evening. 5 
A beauty-waining and diſtreſſed widow, 
EV'n in the afternoon of her belt days, | 


Mule prize and purchife of his wanton eye. SHA. 


However, keep the lively taſte you hold 
Ot God; love him now, but fear him more; 
And, in your afternoons, think what you told | 
And promis'd him at morning-prayer before. 
duch, all the morning, to the pleadings run; 
But when the bus'nels of the day is done, 
On dice, and drink, and drabs, they ſpend the a/ternoon. 
5 Dryden Perſius, Sat. i. 
A*TEFRPAINS. * from after and avg, ; | 
ter birth, by which women are delivered of the jecundme. 


Donne. 


Arrkarak T. z. /. {from after and part.] The latter part. 


Ide flexibleneſs of the former part ofa man's age, not yet 
frown up to be headitrong, makes it more governableand fate; 


and, in theft, reaton und foreſight begin alittle to take 
cc, and minda man of his fafety and improvement. Locle. 


— 


Potter tour to the-thing in queſtion, 5 5 
a I know, that he lik cwiſe at firſt was much under the ex- 
PCton of his ajterproo 3 ſuch a ſolar influence there is in 
Wear aſpect. . Motton. 
Afrt RKTASTL. x. f. [from after. and laſte.] A taite re- 
wann upon tne tongue after the draught, which was not 
Facavechin the act of drinking. Fo 


AfTERTHOUGHT. 7. . {from after and thought.) Reflec- 


1 a My . : i * . 
un, attensthe act; expedients formed too late. It is not 
Wa * . p E I . 1 - 4 5 _ . 
Property to be uted tor ſecodthought. 


FEepence, and afrerthought, and idle care, 

Aud cunts of motcly hue, and dark deſpair; 

dulpicions, and fantaſtical ſurmiſe, ESL Fe 

And calouty fuffus'd with jaundice in her eyes, 
colouring all the view'd, in tawny dreſs” 


? 1 — , 5 N | 8 
Arr ownlook"d, and with a cuckow on her fiſt. Dryd. Fab. 
ER-TIMES, 2. /, {from after and .time.] Succceding 


umes. See AFTERAGES, 


You promis'd once, a progeny divine 
t Romans, riſing from the Troian line, 
ter- times thould hold the world in awe, N 
5 A po the land and ocean give the law. Dryd. Virg. En. 
Gn ssl G. 1. . (from after and toſs. } I le notion 
+ VIEKER Ulter à orm. | | 


Confulions and tumults are only the impotent remains of 


UM unnatural 
Auge of ata 
c EE WARE 
Ccc in þ A > * . . > l . 

. une; lometunes written afterwards, but leſs pro- 


U 


\ 17 * - - 0 . - 
rebellion, and are no more than the afterteſ- 
4 . ® . .* j» . * 7 
When the ſtorm is laid. Ad. liſon's Frec holder. 


U 9 4 4 : 83 
canta. Falonable cautes-of retaining that, which former 
5 ions did tormerly procure to be initituted. Hooker. 
ee kee Giltruſt of the divine goodneſs, makes a man 
tor fe 58 Fps unworthy of it; and miſerable beforehaand, 
errkwö eing 10 afteravard, L' Ejirange. 
of 1 7./, {from after and auit.] The contrivance 
. 0 \ ”@ * » . — . "+ 
eren wer the occation of uſing then is paſt. See 
ERTHOUGHT, | 
8 here is no 
comes a 1 : 
Ars, 5 t late, when the mifchief is done. L' Efrange. 
de 2 2 
n the provocation ſeems palt. 
I hear him mock 
The * of 22> {1 4 p ' 7 
Dk 0: Ceſar, which the gods * men 
40 Ht LEW aler-aurath. Shakeſp. Aut. and p. 
NJ. 1 The tit} f ; . «1+. _— 
/ 5 ite of a Turkiſh military officer. 
. +6 IJ. a ae 
LA becond Bt. Sen, Sax.] 


D 


ne poor r 2 n: þ : ; 
Por remnant of human ſeed » Which remained in their 


Shakoſprare's Cymbeline. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


| 12. Back; as, returning from ſome meſſage. 


FERMATH. . /. {from ter, and. math, from moxv.]'| 


The pains at- 


»IFRPROOP, u. . [from after. and prof.] Evidence } 


. EXV, from after; and peand, Sax. ] In ſuc- 


0 cs not thought upon before, may afterward ſpring up, 


. i" ; , ; . F 
reca.ingot what's gone and paſt ; ſo that ater - 


. 4. J. [from after. and awrath.] Anger 


Imez once More 3 marking the repetition of the 


| „ 


mountains, peopled their country again ſlowly, by little and 
little. | Bacon's New Atalantis. 
Go now, deluded man, and ſeek again 
New toils, new. dangers, on the duſty plain. Dryd. Mu. 
Some are already retired into foreign countries; and the 
reſt, who poſſeſs lands, are determined never to hazard them 
again, tor the ſake of eſtabliſhing their ſuperſtition. Swwf7, 
2. On the other hand; marking tome oppotition or contrariety, 
His wit encreaſed upon theoccaſion; and ſo much the more, 
if che occuſion were ſharpened with danger. Again, whether 
it were the ſhortnels of his foreſight, or the {trength of his 
will, certain it is, that the perpetual trouble of his fortunes 
could not have been without detects in his nature. Bacon. 
Thotc things that we know not what to do withal, it we 
had them, and thoſe things, age, which another cannot 
part with, but to his own loſs and ihaine, are the very con- 
ditions ot this fable. : L' Ejlrange's Fables. 
3. On another part; markipg a tranſition to {ome new conti- 
deration. 5 ; 
Behold yon mountain's hoary height, 
Made higher with new mounts of taow 3 
Again, behold the winter's weight 
| Opprets the lab'ring woods below. Drzden. 
4. In return, noting re-aciion, or reciprocal action; as, his 
fortune worked upon lus nature, and his nature agar upon 
his fortune. N | 
5. Back; in reſtitution. | 
Wen your head did but ake, 
I knit my handkercinet about your brows 
The beit I had, a princels wrought id me, 


That he hath given will he pay again. Prov. xix. 17. 
7. In order ot rank or ſuccefſion; making diſtribution. 
Qucition was alked of Demotihenes, What was the chief 
part of an orator? He anſwered, Action. What next? Ac- 
tion. What next, again? Action. Bacou's Hays. 
The cauſe of the holding green, is the cloſe and compact 
ſubſtance of their leaves, and the pedicles of them: and the 
cuulſe of that aga/nis either the tough and vitcous juice of the 


plant, or the ſtrength and heat thereof. Bacon's Nat. Hijt. 


8. Beſides; in any other time. or. place. . - „ 
I'hey have the Walloons, who are tall ſoldiers; yet that is 
but a tpot of ground. But, on the other fide, there is not in 

the world ag tuch a ſpring and ſeminary of brave militat y 

people, as in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Bacon. 
9. Twice as much; marking the {ame quantity once repeated. 

There are whom heav'n has blett with fore of wit, 

Yet want as much agar to manage it; DR 
For wit and judgment ever are at itrife, 


Tho“ meant each other's aid, like man and wife. Pope. 


at a king's charges, 
10. Ayain and again; with frequent repetition; often, 

This is not to be obtained by one or two halty readings ; 

it muithe repeated again and again, with aclole attention to 


11. In oppolition ; by way of rctittance, 
"Who orithou that antwerett again? 


Bring us word agaiz which way we ſhall go. Deut. i. 22. 
\GAINST. prep. [xngeon, ongeond, Sax. }] „ 
1. In oppotition to any perſo n.. 3 5 
And he will be a wild man; his hand will be agairſevery 
man, and every man's hand agaznft him. Cen. xvi. 12. 
2. Contrary; pen 8 
hat authority of men ſhould prevail with men either 
againſt or above reaſon, is no part of our belief. . 
He is melancholy without cauſe, and merry again the 
hair. © Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crefſida. 
. We might work any effect without and againſt matter; and 
this not holpen by the co-operation of angels or ſpirits, but on- 
ly by the unity and harmony of nature. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
The preventing goodneſs of God does even wreſt him from 


Men often ſay a thing is againſt their conſcience, when 
really it is not. | Suit Miſcellames. 
3. In contradiction to any opinion. B 
After all that can be ſaid againſt a thing, this will ſtill he 
true, that many things poſſibly are, which we know not 01; 
and that many more things may be than are: and if fo, at- 
ter all our arguments agazrft a thing, it will be uncertain 
: whether it be or not. oe: | Tillotſon. 
againſt popery, that ever appeared in England, —Sv2/t. 
4. With contrary motion or tendency 3 uſed of material action, 
„ 5 Boils and plag nes 
Plaiſter you o'er, that you may be abhorr'd 
Fiarther than ſeen, and one infect another . 
As adiuſt the wind a mile. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus, 
Ihe kite being a bird of prey, and therefore hot, delighteth 


trouts and falmons ſwim agazin/t the ſtream 
5. Contrary to rule or la jut. 
5 If aught again/tmy lite os 
Thy country ſought of thee, it fought unjuſtly, 
Againſt the law of nature, law of nations. Samſ. Agon. 
Againſt the public ſanctions of the peace, 
Againſt all omens of their ill ſuccels ; | 
With fates averſe, the rout in arms reſort, 
To force their monarch, and inſult the court. Dryd. An. 
6. Oppoſite to, in place. 5 Rn | 
Againſt the Nie mouth; but far away. 
7. To the hurt of another. 8 
| And when thou think'ſt of her eternity, 
Think not that death agazft her nature 15, 
Think it a birth: and when thou go'lt to die, 
Sing like a ſwan, as if thou went' ſt to bliſs. 


Dawes. 


ing probably had its original from the idca of making pro- 
viſion againſt, or in oppoſition to a time of misfortune, but 
by degrees acquired a neutral tenſe. | | 
Thenceſhe them brought into a ſtately hall, 
Wherein were many tables fair diſpred, 
And ready dight with drapets feſtival, —— 
Againſt the viands ſhould be miniftred. Fairy Queen. 
 Thehkecharge was given them againſt the time they ſhould 
thers. Hooker, b. v. § 11. 
Some ſay, that ever gainſt that ſcuſon comes, | 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird'of dawning ſingeth all night long: 
And then they ſay no ſpirit walks abroad; 
The nights are wholeſome, then no planets ſtrike, 
No fairy tales, no witch hath power to charm z 
So hallowed and ſo gracious is the time. Shak. Hamlet. 
/ To that purpoſe he made haſte to Briſtol, that all things 
might be ready againſt the prince came thither, Clarendon, 
Againfl the promis'd time provides with care, 
And haſtens in the woof, the robes he was towear. Dry. 
All which I grant to bereaſonably and truly faid, and only 


deſire they may be remembered agairft another day. Stilimg fi. 


And 1 did never atk it you again.  Shakeſp. King Jen. 


6. In return tor any thing; in recompence. 


I ſhould not be torry- to ire a chorus on a theatre, more | 
than as large and as deep again as ours, built and adorned | 


Dryden's Dujreſnoy. | 


the tenour of the diſcourſe, Laces Efay on St. Paul's Epi. 


Rom. ix. 20. 


Hooker. . 


himſelf, and fave him, as it were, againſt his will. South, | 
Ihe god, unealy till he ſlept again 
Reſolv'd, at once, to rid himſelf of pain; | 
And, tho' againft his cuſtom, call'd aloud, © 
Exciting Morpheus from the fleepy crowd. Dryden. 


The church-clergy have written the beſt collection of tracts“ 


| 6. Maturity ; . ef . tull ſtrength of life. 


in the freſſi air; and many times flieth gt the . 5 as 
GON, 


Dryden. 


8. In proviſion for; in expectation of. This mode of ſpeak - | 


come to lettle themielves in the lan promiſed unto their fa- 


A'GALAXY. v. ſ. [frome and yaa, Gr.] Wantof milk. DiF. 
AGA'PE. adv. from a and gape,] Staring with eagernets ; 
as, a bird gapes for meat. | 

In himſelf was all his ſtate; 
More folemn than thetedious pomp that waits 
On princes, when their rich retinue long 
Ot horles led, and grooms betmear'd with gold, 
Dazzles the crowd, and ſets them all ag2pe. Par. Loft. 
Dazzle the crowd, and tet them all agape. Philips, 
The whole crowd ſtood agape, and ready to take the doc- 
tor at his word, | Spectator, Ne 572. 
A'GTARICK. z. . [ agaricum, Lat.] A drug of uſe in phyſick, 
and the dying trade. It is divided into male and female; 
the male is uſed only in dying, the female in medicine: the 
male grows on oaks, the female on larches. gr 
_Thereare two excreſcences which grow upon trees; both 
ot them in the nature of muſluooms: the one the Romans. 
call He, which groweth upon the roots of oaks, and was 
one of the dainties of their table ; the other is medicinal, that 
is called agarich, which groweth upon the tops of oaks; though 
it beathrmed by tome, that it groweth alſo at the roots. Bacau. 
AGA sr. adj, This word, which is uſually, by laterauthours, 
written aghaft, is, not improbably, the true word derived from 
«&2%6,wluch has been written aghaft, trom a mittaken etyms . 
logy. See AGHAST, ] Struck witi terrour; amazed; fright - 
ed to aſtonithment. | os 
| Thus roving on | 
In confus'd march forlorn, th' advent'rous bande, 
With thudd'ring horrour pale, and eyes aga/t, | 
 View'd firſt their lamentable lot, and found | 
No reſt, Milton's Paradije Loft, h. ii. 1.616 


= 


| A'GATE; 1. ſ. | agate, Fr. achates, Lat.] A precious ttone of 


the lowelt clats, often clouded with beautiful variegations. 
| In thape no bigger than an gate ſtone, 
On the toretinger of an alderman. inns] opal | 
Agates are only varietics of the flint kind; they have u 
grey horny ground, clouded, lineated, or ſpotted with difte- 
rent colours, chiefly dutky, black, brown, red, and fome- 
tunes blue,  Wordevar ts Method of Foil. 
A'GATY., adj. [from agete.] Partaking of the nature of agate. 
An egaty flint was above two inches in diameter; the 
whole covered over witha friable cretaceous crutt, . Woodzc. 
To AGA'ZE. v. a. [from a and gaze, to ſet a gASINE; as, 
_ @71aZe, amuſe, and otliers.] To ſtrike with amazement z to 
ſitupity with adden terrovr. The verb is now out of ute. 
So as oy travell'd, to they gan eſpy 
An armed kmwght toward them gallop faſt, 
Ihat ſeemed from tome teared foe to fly, | 
_.. - Orcther grifly thing that him agax. Fairy Queen, 
AGA'ZED. participial adj. from agate; which ſce.] Stuck 
with amazement; territied to ſtupidity. FEES | 
_ Hundreds he ſent to hell, ny none durlt ſtand him; 
Here, there, and every where, enrag'd he flew: - 
The French exclaim'd, «The devil was in arms!“ 
All the whole army ſtood agazed on him. 
AGE. u. ſ. Lage, Fr. anciently cage, or aage; it is deduced 
by Menage, from @tativu7:, of alas; by Junius, from oa, 
vhuch, inthe Teutonick dialects, ſigniſicd long duration, } 
1, Any period of time attributed to ſomething; as, the whole, or 
part, of its duration: in this fenſe, we lay, the age of man, 
the levcral ages of the world, the golden or iron age. | 
One man in his time plays many parts, 
His liſe being ſeven ages. - . _ Shakeſpeare. 
And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt ſeventcen years ; o 


2. A ſucceſſion or generation of men. 
...- Hence, laſtly, ſprings care of poſterities, 
For things their kind would everlaſting make, 

Hence is it, that old men do plant young trees, | 
The fruit whereof another age ſhall take, Sir F. Dawes. 
4 5, 6 14.7. Wet, W the Bon, IS 

Deſtin'd Reſtorer of mankind, by whom © 
New heav'n, and earth, ſhall to the ages riſe, 


No declining age 


Eier felt the raptures of poetic rage. Roſcommen. 


[ 3- The time in which any particular man, or race of men, li- 


ed, or ſhall live; as, the age of heroes. 
4. The ſpace of a hundred years; a ſecular period; a century. 
5. The latter part of life; Tees oldnelſs. | 


have made of it hath not been little; he always loved our 
ſiſter moſt, and with what poor judgment he hath now caſt 
her off, | _ Shakeſpeare's King Lean. 
Boys muſt not have th* ambitious care of men, 
Nor men the weak anxicties of age. 
And on this ſorchead, where your verſe has faid, 
The loves delighted, and the graces play d; 
Inſulting age will trace his cruel way, y, | 
And leave fad marks of his deſtructive ſway, Prior. 
A tolemn admitſion of profelytes, all that either, being of 
age, deſire that admiſſion for themſelves, or that, in intancy, 
ae by others preſented to that charity of the church. Hamm. 
We thought our fires, not with their own content, 
7. In law. RE, 5 | 
In a man, the age of fourteen years is the age of diſcretion z 
and twenty-one years is the full age; In a woman, atfeven 


aid to marry her; at the age of nine years, ſhe is dowable; 


abled to receive her land into her own hands, and ſhall he out 
of ward at the death of her anceſtor; at ſixteen, ſhe ſhall be 


within the age of fourteen years; at twenty-one, ſhe is able: 
to alienate her lands and tenements. At the age of fourteen, 
a ſtripling is enabled to chooſe his own guardian; at the age 
of tourteen, a man may conſent to marriage, 


If the compariſon do ſtand between man and man, which 


beſt experienced, leaſt ſubject to rath and unadviſed paiſions. 
Hooker, b. v. 47. 


aged in any kind of courſe, as it is virtuous to be conſtant 
inanyundertaking. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
indneſs itſelf too weak a charm wall prove, x 
To raiſe the feebie fires of aged love. : Prize. 
2. Old; applied to inanimate things. This uſe is rare, and com- 
monly with ſome tendency to the proſopopeia. 


ivory, than they did the groves z and the ſame Quintilian faith 
of the aged oaks. Stullingfleet's Defence of Dije. on Rom. 1dl. 
| A'GEDLY, adv. {from aged.] After the manner of an aged 
perſon. e | 85 
 AGE'N. adv. [agen, Sax. ] Again; in return. Sce AGAIN. 
This word is only written in this manner, though it be in 
reality the true orthography, for the ſake of chime, 
Thus Venus: Thus her ſon reply'd agen; 8 
None of your titers have we heard or den. Did. An, 
A'GENCY. n. ſ. {trom agent. } 
A few advances there are in the following papers, tending 
"Zo 


—ů—ů— 


Shakeſpeare.” 


the whole age of Jacob was an hundred forty and ſcven years.” 
85 Geneſis, xlvii. 28. 


Or down from heav'n deſcend. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


You ſee how full of change his age is: the obſervation we 


Roſcommon, 


Had, ere we came toiage, our portion ſpent. + Dryden, 


years of age, the lord her father may diſtrain his tenants for 
at twelve years, the is able finally to ratify and confirm her 


former confent given to matrimony ; at fourteen, ſhe is en- 


out of ward, though, at the death of her anceitor, the was 


rriage, Cowell, 
[Ad Eb. adj. [from age. It makes two ſyllables in poetry. } 

1. Old; ſtricken in years; applied gencrally to animatebeings, | 
ſhall hearken unto other, fith the aged, for the moſt part, are 


Novelty is only in requeſt; and it is as dangerous to be 


The _ did not more worſhip the images of gold and 


1. The gnality of acting; the ſtate of being in action; action. 
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O ert tne fa zerintc OY and agency of providence 1 in ths e 

natural world. Wood wards Prejace to Notural Hiftory, 

2. The office of an-agent or {actor for another; bunucts per- 
formed by an agent. 

Some of the purchaſers themſelves may be content to Jive 
cheap in a worte country, rather than be at the ch. ug of e- 
chu ge and ges, Savift, 

A XE . 1. at. | are 1, Lat. 1 Thi hie h 4&1 Sz Op] 01 — 10 
Puli: , OV APART Wiens acted upc n. 
This tuccets is oft truly ateribed unto the force of imav1- 
' Natio! upon the hody agent ; and then, by atecondary means, 
it mn. iy apon a divertt body; as, tor example, i a man carry 
a ring, or lome part of a beatt, believing ttrongly that it will 
help him to obtain his love, it may mM: Ke im more induttel— 
ous, and again more confident and per ing than otherwiſe 
he v one be. Bacon Natiut; al Hiftory, Ne 992. 


AGENT . to 


1. An uctor; heth at afts; | hi ethat profeſli s the faculty of action FR 


Where there 18 no doubt, deliberation is not excmled as 


pertinent unto the thing, but as necdiets in regard of the 


avert, which Jeetivalrcady what to retuive upon. Hooker. 
To 1 hom nor age/ty from the inſtrument, 
Nor power of work ing, from the work 13 known Davis, 
Fe: * oY Wrack le us agents free to good mans 
Aud fore it not, tho! he forcluw the will, 
* ret. doin Was. tir K bultow” (i n human race, ; 
And preſcience only held the fecond place, Dryden. 
{\. i: 590 Ie 15 4 Work e. xceeding, the owe of any Cre: ated 
agen? , Conleque :ntly being anett ect of the divine omm potencg. 
Sith” 5 Sermons: 


2. A ſubſtitute; a deputy s a a factor; a. perton employed to 


tranſact the buſimels of another. 
All hearts in love, uſe your own tongues 
Let every eye negotiate tor ittclt, 
And trat no agent. | 
hey had not the wit to ſend to them, in: any order fa- 


ſhion, an: ts or choſen men, to tempt them, ans | to treat 


Bacon's 1 VII. 


with-them. 
Remember, Sir, your fury of a wite, 
VMI, not content to be reveng'a on you, 
"The azerts of your pation will poriuc 
1 
upon auother thing. 
I'rey produce d wonderful effects, by the br oper applica- 
tion of agents to patients. . Temple. 
AGGE 5 RATION. 2. J. [from ad and goneratio, Lat. 1 he 
ſtate of growing or uniting; to another body. | 


Lo make u perfect nutrition, there 15 required a tranſmu- 


tation of nutriment; now where ts converion Or aggene- 
8191118 mide, there is allo required, 1 in the aliment,  tyni- 
larity of alter. Brown's Fulgar trreurs, 
J A'GGERATE. . g. from e Lat.] To hcap up. Dice. 


ASE RO 5b . [from agger, Lat.) Full of he; aps. Dict. 


= AGGLO'MERATE. . 4. [agglomers, Lat. EL | 
Jo gather up in a ball, as Uueade 2 
o gather together. 
0 AGCLO' MER ATE. . 1. 
Bulides, the hard agglomeroting ſalts, 
The (pox of ages, would impervious c hoke 
Their fccret channels. I bumeiun's. Autumn, 
ALU TIN a NTS, / [from agglutinate. | Tudle medicines 
r applications W hichhavethe power of un'tmgparts together, 


*y 
- 
7 
4 


a 7 AGGLU TINATE. v. u. | trom 44 an. | glut en, hug, Lat «| | 


19 unit@one } Dart to another; to join together, to as not to 


fill aſunder. It is a word almoſt appropriated to medicine. 
It has got room enough to grow into its full dimentions, 


which is performed by the daily ingeſtion of tood that is di-“ 
 evited into blood; which being diituſed through the body, is“ 


_ceplutinated to thoſe parts that were immediately aggluting ted 
to the foundation-parts of the womb. Harvey 62 Confunht. 
AEGLYTINAT 10 N. 2/. [from ggg nate. JUnionz cohefionz 

the ac of agglutinating ;*the ſtate of being; a, bene. 
The occaiion of its not heali ing by ag il: mation, as the 
other did, was from the alteration the chor h: i begun to 
make in the bottom of the wound. Wiſemnan's Surgery. 
AG GLU'TINATIVE. adj. [from agglutinafe. ] That winch 
has the power of proc uring ag glutmation. | 


Rowlupthem - 75 ber w ith the e golutinativerowler. Wiſem. 
Te. A. [aggrandi/er, Fr. * 10 make 


7 AGGRAN DI 
great; to enlarge; 8 I; to improve in power, honour, or 
rink. It is app lied to perlons g generally, tomerimes to things. 

If the king ſhould ute it no "better thi i the pope did, only 


t aggrandize covetous churchmen, it cannot be called 1 
6 Ayliffe's Parergon. | 
Theſe lurniſh us with glorious ſprings and mediums, to 

| rb £ and egg randize our conceptions, to warn our louls, to 
ken the better puſſions, and to clevate them even. 5 a di- 

411. 


wel in his crown. 


v inc * and that for devotional pur potes. 
A'GGRANDIZEMENT. 2. J. [aggrandiffement, Fr.] The ſtate 
ot being aggrandized; the act of aggrandieing. 


A GGRANDIZER, . /. rom anurandive. | Lhe perion that 


- ASgran 1d) zes or m. 1kes great another. 
a GERA TRE. v. a. [aggratare, Ital.] To pleaſe; to treat 
with-civilities.s a word not now in uſe... __ 
5 in the midt{ thereof, upon the floor, 
lovily bevy of fuir ladies late, 8 
Cor urted of many. a jolly paramour; 
The which them did in modeſt wite amate, 
And cach one fought his lady to @; grate. 


Foiry Queer. 
D AGGRAVATE., . 4. [ageravo, Lat.] 


4 
* 95 o make heavy; uſed only in a metaphorical lent 4 as, to 


ggrawvdale An uccufation, or a puniſhment. 
A grove hard by, ſprung up with this t! 
FH: 5 weillwho reigns above to aggravate 
heir penance, Jaden with fruit, like that 
* hi ich grew in Paradite, the bait of Eve 
Us'd by the tempter. Milton's Para. life Loft, b.x 
Ambitious Turnus in the preſs appears, 
And aggravating crimes angment their fears. 


Geir change, | 


Drydan: 


2. Jo make any thing worſe, by che additi on of lome particu-— 


la circumſtance, not eſlential. 


This offence, in itſelf fo heinous, was yet in him agoras | 


©! hy the motive thereof, which was noi malice or ditcon- 
tent, but an aſpiring mind to the papacy. Bacor's Hen VII. 
DICE RAVA'TION. . J. [from aggravate. 
The act of ager lde, or making heavy. 
"The cxtrinfecal circumitances or accidents, which cncreate 
” che guilt of a crime, or the miſery of a calamity, 
. : If it be wergh'd a 
By itſalt, with oogravations not ſurch: wed, 
Or elte with juſt allowance counterpois' d, 
J may, it poflible, thy pardon find 
The cauer towards me, or thy hatred leſs, Milton, 
He, to the fins which he commi its, hath the aggravation 
ſu pera:lded of commuting them againſt Knowledye, againſt 
confeie ce, agam! {t 118 nt of the contr ary law. Wann ion. 
A'GGREGATE, Gd}. [ aggregatus, at.] Framed by ihe collec - 
tion of any particulur parts Aren one mats, body, or tyſtem. 
They had, tor a long time together, produce im. my other 
inept combination 2 aggregate torms ot Par ticulir thing 
aue 4. nonſenfical fvitems of the Whole. Ro wy 91 the (rc e 
AGGREGATE: . . rom the verb.] The complex or col- 
lective reuit of the conjunction or acervation ot nm; my par- 
ticulars. 


he reaſon of the far greateſt part of mankind, is but an 


„gr. gote of muntaken phan taiſms, and, in th! ings not Ienithle, 
Je ill J Her 215 elt - 


1 ould ant dell non, 


* akeſpeare. 


{ AcGort'ss0R. . / (from aggreſ5.} The 
Dry . Aureng. 


3. 1 not w hich has the power of operating, o orf roducing CIECCLS 


; "__ - 
A 81 

A great numberof ſuchliving and thi: 
not poilibly, by their mutual contact, anc Ape ng, and ſtrik- 
ing, compole one greater individual animal, with one mind 
and undertt; anding, and a vital conſenſion of the whole body; 
any more than a warm of bees, ora crowd of men and wo- 
men, can be conceived to make up one 1 uticulan living crea- 
ture, compounded and gontticut ed of the aggregate ot them 
5 Beutlev. 

o AGGREGATE. v.a. Laggr 4e, Lat.] Jo collect toge- 

"I ; to heup many particulars into one mals. 
The aggroge ted foil 

Death, with his mace petritick, cold, und dry, 

As with a tric ſent, ſmote. Milton's. Pa: -adije Loft, h. x. 
AGGREGATION. ,. [from agyregate.] 
1. The collection, or act of collecting g Many pat ticulirs into 

one whole, 

The water reſident in the abyſs is, in all parts of it, ſtored 
with a conſiderable quantity of heat, and more etpectally in 
thoſe where thete extraordirnry AERFIHAHONS ot- this. tire 
"he pen. Wodwward's Meet Hiftory. 


"hogs s; an aggregate. 
3 Caltetion, or tate of being collected. | 
Their individual impertes Lions being great, theyare more- 
over cnJarged by their aggregation and bring erroneous in 


crrour itlelt. 


mitt! e lirſt act of violence; to begin the one uwrel, 
he rage ditpers! d, the glorious pair auvance 
With mingl'd anger, and collected might, 
To turn the w: ar, and tell age e L* FAnce, - 
How Britain's ſons, and Britain's friends can üght. Prior. 
AGGRESSION. 1. /. Ca s, L at.] The tirit act of i injury; 
commencement of a quarick by tome act of iniquity. 


union for a mutual defence; and there may be alto, on the 
_ other hand, a confpiracy of common cnuity and aggre/forn, 


commenccs nottility; the allaulter 6x invader, oppuled to ti 
; ac, 'enclant, 8 
| | Fly. in nature's face? 
But how, if nature fly in my tace firtt? 
Ihen naturc's the aggreffor ; Let her look to? t. 


Dryden. 


ten, that we are in danger al/cady of appearing the fivit 27s 
- Breffors. 
AGGRYEVANCE. u. . [Sec GRIEV A? TED ] Injur- 
ib1p inflicted ; wrong endured. 
To AGGRLE Vi. S. K. Itrom, gravis, Lat. See To. grieve.] 
1. 1o give lorrow;. to caulc grief; 3 10, vex. It is not impro- 
b. able, that 70 e Ve was originally ncuter, and agg be the 
8. as: 1. 
e while therein I took my chief delight, 
I faw, alas! the gaping earth devour 
BREW 4 lpring, the place, and ul clean out of ſights 
Which yet aggrieves my heart even to this hour. Spenſer. 
* o impolc fonic h ardthips upon; to harraſs; to hurt in one's 


uled now, it bears tome alluſion to forms of law, 
practices of the pope's collectors, took all Patientiy. Camden. 


of his rents, and the ſtreightening 07 his fortune; ; Whillt the 
monied man keeps up his 8 Sain, and the merchant thrives and 
grows rich by trace, Locke. 

Of injurd fame, and mighty wrongs receiy'd, 

U loe complains, and wont roully's e. Graiwille. 
into one figure; to croud together: a term of painting. 
bincd) together, are agrecable and pleatunt to the tight; as 
allo tote Lungs * hich appear to be pertormed with eatc, 

| Dr vi S Lag. eſaidy. 
Adu A'ST. acl}. [cither the participle of agase, (ſee AGA ZE.) 
and then to be written agezed, or agaft, or from a und zapx, 
a ghoſt, w hich the pretent orthograpuy tavours; perhaps 
they were originally ditterent words, ] Struck with horrour, 
us at the light of a {pectre 3 tupified with terrour. It is gene- 
nally applicd to the external appearance. 
Who | lighing fore, as it her heart in twaine 


Had riven been, and all her heart-tirings br at; : 5 
wW ith dreary dr ooping eyne loo d up like ond aghaft, 
| | n Spe njer . 
The aged carth alrhaſt, 
With terrour ot that but, ER 
Shall from the turtace to the centre ſhake, Milton, 
. Aghaft he wak'd, and, ſtarting trom-his bed, 
Cold Meat in clammy drops his lunbs o erſpreud. Di. don. 


I élaugmn to think how your unthaken Cato 
Will look aglaſt, while untoreſcen deitruction 8 
Pours in upon him thus from ev wy ide. Addon, Cato. 
AGILE. adj. [agilt, Fr. agilis, L at.] Nimble; ready; 


With that he gave his able hole the heud, 

And bending forward ſtruck his age heels 

Agunit the panting fides of his poor jade, 

Op to the rowel-he ad, | Shakejpe are's Hem ry IV. 

The immediate and 4g ſubſervierce of the ſpirits to che 

empire of the mind or ſoul. Haie s Origin of Mankind, 

To guide its actions with informing care, | 

In peace to judge, to conquer in the war, 

Rendcr it agile, witty, valiant, iage, 

As fits the various courſe of human age. Prov. 
A'GILENESS. . / [from agile.} The quality of being agile; 
nimblenets; readinets tor motion; 3 quicknels; activity; 3. gllity 
AGULITY. . /. | agilitas, Lat. trom agilis, agile. Nunblc. 

_ nets; readinets to move; quicknets z activity. 


may never recover its former ac il ty and vigour. 
AGTLLOCHUM. n. ſ. Aloe. £-wood, 
A tree in the Eatt-Indies, brought to us in ſmall bits, of 
a very fragrant fcent. It 1s hot, drying, and accounted a 
ttirengthene rof the ner ves in general. The bet is of a blackiſh 
purple colour, and ſo light as to {wim upon water, cy. 
4610. 1. . Jan It. alian word, ticnitying © ate or convenic: ey] 
A mercantile term, uted chietly in Holland and Venice, tor 
the difference between, the 'alue'vt bank notes, and the cur- 
rent money. Chambers. 
To AGTS T. wv. a. [from gie, Fr. a bed or r ren place, 
or from Sies, i. e. flabulari.) 
To taks in and feed the cattle of tir mgers in che king's fo- 
reſt, and to gather the money. The othcers that do this, are 
called a , in Englith gucſt or; g!/t-takers. Their funetion 
is termed agiftment as, Agent upon the fea banks. 'This 
word ag/t 18 alto utcd, for the taking in of other men's cattle 
into any man's ground, at a certain rate per week. Blunt. 
{ AGISTMENT. 4. / [See AG18T.] It is taken by the canon 
lawyers in 3 ſenſe than is mentioned under agift, They 
lem to intend by it, a ical or compourtion, or mean rate, 
at which tome right or due may be reckoned: perhaps it i» 
corrupted from 4. r lllauciſſmenut, or adjujtment. 
AGISTOR. 2. /. {trom agiyt.}] An viticer of the king”s foreſt, 
See AGIST. 


Watts. 


NGITABLE. u. /. rome ee agitabilis, Lat. {Thats which 


There is no re liking of a common ene my, -\ without an 


. Eftri . 
per: on that £1! 1 


Itis a very unlucky circuntance, to be obliged to retaliate 
the injuries of tuch authours, whole n d 10 loon torgot- | 


Pope "aid Saviff's Prerace ts e, MS. 
1 


right. This is a Kind ot juridical lenſe; and When ever it 1s 
Sewall, archbitkop of York, much agerieved wit! h ſome 


The landed man finds himtelf QggrieVec d, by the t: ling 


To AGGROVUP., v. 4. [aggropare, Ital. ] To bring. to; gether 


Bodies of divers natures, Which are aggreuped (or m 


having the quality of being ipceaily put in motion aectibe. 


: ling pa tie ls; could | 


Ine whole compoſed by the coacervaiion ot many particu» |; 


their unge numbers, O11ge hude lied together, they will be 
Brown SV ulgar Errours, b. l. 
Ty AGGRY 88. v. u. [aggrodign, aug reſſum, Lat.] To com- 


A limb over- trained by lifting a weight above its power, | 


5. Deliber atzon; contrivance; the! 


AGNT * ON,. 71. — [140M agnitio, ; © At . J Ac Kno vie LEM I 
20 AGNIZkE. T. a. { trom ag1/9/c „ Lat.] To acknon gt 


AOR E. adv. [agan, Sax.] Ago; palt. 


way bt a; zun d, or pat in motion; perl 
be dilputed. de e Al r. TE, 3 AG 
To A'GEFATE:; V. a. [ag ita, Lat. 
1. 0 put in motion; to make; to move nim! y; 38, th 
tace of. the waters 15 avitate.t- by the wind; A. 
1 n by. agitating the liquour. 
Jo be tie caule of mo z 
Where dwells this Gov token Sb oP Large 
GLODNLAL * loul, 
Which does the human animal cont: vul, 
Intorms each part, and Agitates the v. 
3. To attect with perturbation. 5 a5, then 
by various pallions, 
4. Vo ſtir z to banay from one to another ; to J. ſeuſs; 
troveiti as, to agiitte a a queltion. 5 
Thoug „ this controveity be revived, and hotly as; arg 
among tac moderna; yet 1 doubt whether it be nor, 
great Part „ a nominal diſpute. FPoy- mY T 
AG! TA 110 N. N. 7. (trom ovitate e901 7 SE ae. 
0 3 [4 to, 4 4 
1. Ihe act ot moving, or ſhaking any. thingy 
Purretacizon atketh reit; tor the tabtle motion whic \ 
hag are :quireth, is ditturbed i by any agitatty, bai, % 
The ſtate ot being moved or agit: wed; as, "tlie Water's = 
a itorm, are lometime 1 In a violent al ritation, EY 
3. Ducuiltivn; controveriial examination. | 
A kind of a ſchool qucition is (dar th in th: is fable. ung 
reaſon and inſtind: and whether this deliberative: pie * I 
0¹ the crow, was not rather a logic al avitati: 1210 We, N. 


2 * 
nat «by 


1; pe that Which pi, 
ii ATION, 


3 he Vuk a 


hole! ? Bae "Mi * 
ind of manis; 2 71 


1 
— 


) to con. 


— 1. ur 


ny 


4. Violent mation of the mind 3 e. . debe 
the thoughts, 
A gre: at perturbation in na- ure! to receive at one tie hi 

netit of {leey, and do the effects of w tcumg., Inthi mew 


agitution, bel 1des her walking grand other ue kualpertor 


nz Cituabai Ke 


lane 
„What; at any time, have you heard her lay? Shak. b. Ma; 
: - 4 as 4e. 
His mother couid ne longer bear tac ASHREUVHS VL en 
{lic 1 red | , Neck 
vaſticvs as thronged upon her. Tati. er, 1 


teot Jeng contu {lt CU! "My: 
Ihe project Now in agitntic 2 tor revealing of the telt 
and yer caving the name of an weit abliutkn Nel t to the pl re 
rations. | church, 18, inconütte Sr. Miſcellar 9; 
LAG OR. u. /. Lirom agt ite. 5 Be that ati es Any thi 
he Wilo manages a: Lats 3 in Which lente ches to Ve ute Fo 
agititors of tlie army 8 
A GLET. 2. . [A wor 4 which fome derive from « 
dour, but winch is apparently to be deduced from 65 
Fr. a tag to a point, and tha at from aign, ſharp. } 
1. A tag or a boun, cur Ved-1 into lome reprelentation of an 2 
mal, generally of a man. 
Tticithercupon gave tor the garter a chain: worth 2001.-and 
- lus gown adureled with agteto,elte. med worth 2 51, Hayward, 
W. hy, give him gold e ouch, ana Marry mim to a Puppet, 
cor an Agel baby or. an old trot, and ne'er a tooth in her! ral. 
Shakefprare 5s {ming of the Shrez 


2s 2. The pendants at the cnds uf the Ciueves of Howers, as U 
tulips. 


at 


„ 
reite. 


folks 
* Pal). TH. 


a «ty 


A'GMINAL, adi. from at.] Belongzi ing t03 troop Di, 


AGNAIL. 2. J. trom ange, gricved, and gle, an, A dl. 
eule of the nails; avhidow; aninfhumnmiaton ro una the ne, 

AGNA'FION. nf. tro n 01 "a7. „Las. Detcent tron tbe 
ſame father, 1a dre nate line, diitiner from cg 707, or 
conſanguin'tx, which includes detecnd: me trom. tema 


5 i 
to Genz; to avouw, 


This wo 1d is 
I do e 
I naval ane] promp it alacrity 
1 find in hardncts; and do undertake 


This pretent w ar againtt the Otoniites. 


> 110 VV blolcte. 


Shak! 72 0%, els, 


| AGN0 MINA'TION., 2. /. | ag#0nmimatio, Lat.] Alluuon ct one 


vw or to-another, by reſcemblunce ot jound. 
The Britiſh contindeth yet in Wales, and ſome villagescf 
ON wall, intermingled wich provincial Latin, bewg +«Yy 
Snificative, copious, and pleaſantly running upon (815141s 
114 985 alt hough har ih maſprations, Cant. 
AGNUS CAS TUS. 7. J. [Lat.] The name of the tree dc. 
monly called the Chaſte Tree, from an Imaginary virne 
pretery] ing e naltity. 
Of tanre! _lome, of woodbine many more, 
| And wreathes ot agn 1s CC /luts others bare. "Dry; 
AGO. . dil 25 Lag: m, 8 Ax. 15 Lit or Sonde z whence WL! ters 101 ell! 
uſed, and ia tome provinces the prople Ru ute, & 27g to! 85 
Paſt; as, long ago; thar is „long time has patt . hnce. Rechen- 
d ing ba tow Ards the pretent, we ult Ji ace; as, it is a ycaνtεπν 
it p. ippened; reckon ing trom the preſent, we vic 28% 33. 3 
happened a year g. This is not, perhaps, always obiervek 

Be of good cemfort: tor the great fupply, | 

That was expected by the Dauphin here, 

Ave wreck'd three nights ag9 on Godwin fands, Shak: 

Inis both by others and m vieltf L know, 

For I have ſerw'd their fovereign long 02993 

Oft have been caught within the wine 1 train. Didi f, 

I ſhail ſet down an account .of a diicourſe I chancel 
have with one of them hne time 490. Actijon. Fret heide, 

Ado 6. adv, [a word of uncertain etymology; the French 
have the term a 89g, in low language; ; iS, ils Dient dg 
they live to their wilh: tron this phraſe ur word may be, 
E rhaps, derived.] 
In a ltate of deſire; in a tate of imagination; 5 heated witl 
notion of tome enjoyment; long. 

As for the tente and reaton of it, that has little or nothin 
to do here; only let it found full and round, and me tight 
to the humour, which is at preſent ageg, (juſt as a ls 
rattling name is {aid to command even 2adorati Font a dpa 
niard) 3 and, no doubt, with this powertul, ſente Jets er ine, tie 
I diver, {hall he's ible to carry all before him. JIU 

It is uſed with the verbs 70 be, or 20 fet; as, he 1s 9 ® 
2705 may et lum agoge 
The gawdy goſtip, when ſhe's ſet agag, 

In jewels di «lt, and at each ear a bob, 

Goes flaunting out, and, in her trim of pride, 

Thinks all the lays or does, is juttity” d. D en 44 

This maggot has no ſooner et him 483g, but he gets hon 
a ſhip, freights her, builds caitles in the air, and Tonceits 
+; BOL the Indies ! in his coffers... { Ejrrange 

„It has the partic les on, or for, De fore he object ot delle. 
On which the faints are all eg, 4 

And all this for a bear and 155 by Hudibras, can. 

They generally traggle into thete parts about this time of 
the year; and ſet the heads of our tervant-maids fo 457 
buſbands, that we do not expect to have any but nets done s 
it thould be, whillt they arc in the country. A122. Seel. 

See AGO. 
Is he tuch a princely one, NE 
As you ſpeak him long be B. Johnſon's Fairy Fat 
A dosis. a J. C ago,¼l „r — Contention for a nrize. Pics. 
AGO0IixNG, Tai. al adj. bon a and going. ] In action. 

Their firtt movement, and imprefled motions, demance: 

the impuliè of an almighty hand to ſet them firltagot#8e 1% 5 
AGONIST. 1. /. [Eparinn; ,Gr.] A contender for priges. i 
AGONUSTES. . fe [Axa ion, Gr.] A prize-tighter; e one that 

contends at any biete loleinnity for a pee. Milton has l 

tried his tragedy, ! Yecante Sampſon Was called gut to dikcit 

the Phi liſtines with feats of tren, oth. 1 
AGONISTICAL., aj, [from exomfies,}] Kelati ns to 2 

fighting. 5 
To 1\'GONIZF. as 


* * 
. LL {fr Om a! TORR, low Latin, 27, 
81. men 1 14 


To iel agonies; to be in excelive pum 


Do: 
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Mer hral. 
be Shrew, 
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virtue a 
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1 may be, 
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Eſtrause. 


t deine. 


- 

15 dme > 

03. 15.7 
489 ** 

8 dune i 
N * * 

T4 Se * 


60. 


A Princo. 
2. Dice 
action. 
emunded 
Tati * 


2. Its 


16399 Gre 
int 

- hs 53 
P Dat 


to prive- 
Dis 


Thus! 
nd 41 


Or touch, 1 


To tmart and agonize at ev ry Pore ? | 
; TICK. act} . | av and ren, Gr.] 
atentions for prizes; giving prizes; preuding'at 


azov0T HE 
dubucx c 
zubliek games. 
AGONY: 3. 
1 The pang» © 
and death. 

Never * 28 
me, heca 
Thou V 
Whole prec! D A 
Let not thole aga be vain. 

S * — . 

4 Any violel 


TE ls 
Throug 
ar cient 
1natadcdi 


As 8110 


Thee I have mils'd, and thought 1t long, depriv'd - 
Thy preſence, agony of love! Uil now 


Not fcit, OT hall be twice. 


iN eis pal warty 
flick im ine garden. 


Topos Gn deſires, which cannot take ſuch eſtect as 
[ 8, otherwile procure us his 


„ . 
U pech) 5 
beavenly gra 


4 > 
#4 61 


ASO ob. adv. L ond goed. In carneſt; not fictitioufly. 
0 * 7 £ , 2 
At that time 1 made her wee 
For I did play a lamentable part. Shak.* 
AGg0'UTY. . / An anima of the Antilles, oi th: 
a rabbet, with bright red hair, anda little tail without har, 
lie has but two tecth in each jaw, holds his meat in his fore- 


| EEG FR e 
ws like 2 tquirrel, and has a very remarkable Cry 
4 is angry, his hair {tands on ei 4 
with his hindfeet, and, when chaſed, he flies to a hollow tree, 
whence he ts expelled by ſmoke. 

ID AGRA'CE. v. 4. {from @ and gra rant | 
to; 10 confer benefits 7 8 : 2 word noc now in ule.” 
She granted, and-t nat knight ſo much agrac d, 
hat the him taught celettial diſcipline. 

A ies T. 2. /. Ca, Priv. and xi, Gr. 


iterate man. 


Acxakian adi. [agrarins, Lat.] Relating to ficlds 
grounds; a word ſeldom uſed but in the Roman hutto 
where there is piention of the agrarian law. 
J ARE ASE. Vs g. [from a and greaſe.]. To daub; to 


greale; t9 pollute wirh filth. 


Ihe waves thereof to flow a | 
En leis G wrhmud, which did themtoul agrea/e, Fairy Q. 
J AGRE L. v. rn. [agreer, Fr. 

Will; gratia and gratus, Lat.] 

1. 10 be in concord to live without content 

The more you &gree together, the lets hut can your ene- 
Poe s View of . Epic. Poetry. 

with the particles fo Or uþ072. 
calonable conditions.“ 

2 Maccabees, xi. 14. 

th from a chaos; ſce- 


wes & you. p : 8 
2. 16541; to yicd to; to admit 


And periuaded them to agree d abr 


We do not prove the origin of the ear j | 

ing to2t 18 aged 044 hy all that give lt any origin. Burnet. 
3. To ſettle terms by litpulation; to accord. : 

©» agree with thine adverſary quickly, wiift thou art in tl 

way with Kim; Jett at any tine the adverſary deliver thee to . 

tic judge, and the judge deliver thee to the oh 


be cait into priſon. 


4. Lo ettle a price between buyer and ſeller. 
Friend, Lu thee no wrong : didit not tho 


for a penny? 


— 


5. Io he of the ſame mind or opinion. 

He exccedingly provoxed, or Underw 
* 1 Y Im 4 P =. 

proach, and malice of men of all qt 


who agreed in nothing elic. 
4 
0. 6 
P 


8 


. o 
5 ] 8 p 
mould Mee up. ts 


It udicious men, ſkilled in chymical affair: 
to write clcarix, and Keep men trom being ftunned by dark. 
e empty words, it is hoped, they will be reduce: either to 
N £ hat may teach us fſomething 
7. 1 be egntitient 5 not to comracict, -- | 
Fo many wire Talſe witnels a 


rte nothing, or hooks t 
: "— 7 1 * 
. 481 „not togsther. f | 


4 
tada 1. 


* a, 1 5 - — : * o 
Which teſtmony T the leſs ſcruple to al 


G7) 
Püree 93% Mya 
: v1; ab ON \ oi Co. 


1 
3 


II1s Ur: 


ge 5 Principles coulu nor he made to agree with that con- 
art ora, which God had teitled in the world; 
C1, BL needs Clath wich common ſenſe and ex- 


tutlen 


YT? 1 
© id, theke 


y. 10 cauſe no di 


„ 


a Brees viith, it would per fol 


Acts, It 
10 , 


2 


So: TC tron! 
170 
Wanergto h 


WO * . 
4 © £0 AC arew In hatte it to agree. 
Th triends; to reconcile, 
7 > 1 * — 115 1 3 * BY 
I © Fut) mals, hole deſtructive rage, 
©» 2% Whole World in civil 


5 1 

45 ere now onreed, 
XT EA BL 

5 dultable doo: I 
What yo 
Achrittiar 
a 1 hat which is agrecablet 
ies Contr t 
: As the practice of all 
and or putlck 
"agrecable þ 


Cid ooo, 
\ zen, as 4 


ocleties. 


2. Pleaſt ue. 1 ? 
Es that is ſuita 
c. It is uted in tl 
And while the Face 


x : 
«SANT 3 
1 S 

| s 


act 


* 


rh ee 7 
mas tranſport. 


8 
bet VEN us 
which ha „* 
„ Robbe has made o 
* Idlaaz alto the 


The del particle 9. 
Ell 


pel thou pehold my poor diſtracted hearty 
rent with agonizing love and rage, 
me what it means? Art thou not talſe? 
f, tremblingly alve all o'er, 
Pope's Effay on Man. 


27%, Gr. agon, low Lat. agonic, Fr. 
F death 3 properly the lait contett between life 


there more pity in ſaving any than in ending 
ue therein my agery ali end. 

ko for me did {cel juch-pains 
ius blood-the crots did ain, 


t or czcctiive pain of body or mind. 
Betwixt them both, they have me done to dy, 
n wounds and {rokes, and itubborn 
h were Letter than tuch agozy, 


er and fury unto me did bring. AGREEABLY. adv. [from agreeable. ] 


Articularly ufed in devotions tor our Redcemer's con- 


pPyzoduced to advantagcoully and agr. Swift, 
fall, notwithitanctt! AGRE'ED. parti.iþial adj. from agree.) Settled by conſent, 
ce, even as this very prayer of Chrilt 
4340 be ent him as comtorters in his Ae. 5 erna : ore 
I .- ciently. turniſhed to make-Known by words all their ideas. 


TavoGent.of Ver. 


n. Concord, 
id, and he strikes the earth 


I though they are both contidered by us as having parts, yet 


nd ſluggiſh were, 
from gre, liking or good- | 


jon; not to differ, 


agree with me 


ent the envy, and re- 


- Miton is a noble genius, and the world agr 
5 Wattss Improvement of the M 
Lo ſettle ſome point among mi 8 
Aries and roubles would be endleſs, except they gave 
ther common conlent ali to be ordered by lome whom they 


1, but their witneſs 
Mark, xiv. 56. 
Pheythat ttuod by ſaid n gain to Peter, Surely thou art one 
them; ter thou art a Galilean, a 
Mark, xiv. 70. 
lege, becaulc it 
ESO VTTY wel with what has been affirmed to me by a. 
ties Boyles Hiftery of Colours. 
WIEW:UL; to be accommodated tos. 
HOU fed ett thing own people with ange 


Is food, and didſt 
e enn hcaven breadaguceiung toe try taſte. ii. 


:iturbance in the body. 


iron far, or ſcemed for t 
ouvicus uproar, or contentious fray, 


B. adj, [agreable, Fr.] 

3 conuent with. It has the particle 0, or 207th, 
u do, is not at all arreeable either <vith ſu 00d 
Ae. 0710 reaonable and ſo great a perion.. Temple. 
| the nature of one thing, is many 
ary to the nature of another. / : 
lon, 10 s it lf oe piety and virtue is agreeable 70 our 

„e © 2.0 ixewile the intereſt both of private perſons 
ereiento, perhaps it may not be amiſs, 
ery. oon as they ave capable of it, often to tell a 
| „Locle on Education. 
ble to the inclination, facultics, or 
us ſenſe both of pertons and things. 
fact et outward things we find 
and fair, agreeable and freer 


zecolles f f 
et in my mind the diſco 


a c ries which have 
and call to mind ati 


wuland agreeable remarks, 


thei _ N 
n theſe occaſions. Spefator, NY 241, 


miſſion, Md ſubjeftion of other men's minds, feemcth to he a 
thing, in ittelt, without contemplarion of conſequence, ge- 
able and gratetul ſo the nature of man. Bacen's Nat. Hijt, 
AGREFEABLENESS. . . [trom agree. 
1. Contiftency with; ſuitablenets to; with the particle 70, 
Pleaſant taſtes depend not on the things themiclves, but 
their agreeablenejs to this or that particular palate, herein 
there 18 great vantety. . J. ace. 
2. The quality of pleaſing, It is uſed in an inferiour ſenſe, 
to mark the production of ſatis faction, calm and lasting, but 
below rapture or admiration, | 
ITnere will be occation tor largeneſs of mind and errerg' 
. Plenej5 of temper. | Collier of Friendſhip, 
It is very much an image of that author's writing, who has 
an agreedvbleneſs that Charms us, without correctnuls; like a 
miitrets, whole faults we fee, buviove her wich them all. Pope. 
3. Relembiance; likeneis; tometimes with the particlebetzveer. 
This retation is lkewtle teen in the agrecablencſs betavern 
man and the other parts of the univerte;, and that in fandry 
relpects., Grew's Cofmologia Sacra, 


1. Conviiently with; m a manner tuitable to. 

They may look into the aſtairs of - Judea and Jeruſalem, 
agreeably to that which is inthe law of the Lord. 1 E/7d, viii. 
2. Pleaimgly., y. 5 E e 
I did never imagine, that ſo many excellent rules could be | 


When they had got known and agreed names, to hgnity 


thole internal operations of their own minds, they were 1ufli— 


8 73 h | Locle. 
AcREEINCNESss. u. ſ. fromagree. ] Conſiſtence; ſuitablenets. 
AGREEMENT. x. . [agrement, Fr. in law Latin agreamen- 
tum, Which Coke would willingly derive trom aggregates 
mentium.] „ 


Vhat agreement is there hetween the hvena and a dog? 
and what peace between the rich and the poor? Ecclrs, xili. 
2. Retemblance of one thing to another. | 
-, Expanton and duration have this tarther agreement, that 

: 8 
their parts are not ſeparable one from snother. Locke, 
3. Conipaét; bargain; concluſion of controveriy; ſtipulation, 


your agreement with hell mall not ſtand; when the over- 
towing ſcourge thall pats through, then ye fall be trodden 
down by it. | Ijaiah, Xxvitt. 18. 


to me, and then cat ye every man of his own vine, and every 
2 Kings, XV. 31. 
mentioned company at the Salutation, to talk of this agree- 


AGRE'STICK, or AGRE'STICAL. adj. [trom ages, Lat.] 


Having relation to the country; rude; ruitick ., Di. 


the ground. Dic. 
A*GRICULTURE. 7. /. [ agricuitura, Lat.] The art of cul- 
tivating the ground; tillage ; huſbandry. - | 


of the ſtars; which, notwithitanding, without injury to ag77- 
culture cannot be obſerved in England. VLulgar Errours, 
-_ . That there was tillage beſtowed upon the ground, Moſes 
does indeed intimate in general; as allo, what fort of tillage | 
that was, is not expreited : L hope to ſhew, that their agrr- 
culture, was nothing near fo laborious and troubl-tome, nor 
did it take up ſo much time as ours doth. Wodward: 
The di{potition of Ulytles inclined kim to war, rather than 
the more lucrative, but more fecure, method of lite, by agr:- 
culture and huſbandry. Does Odyjey ; notes. 
A'GRIMONY. z. /. [agrimonia, Lat.] The name ot aplant. 
Ihe leaves are rough, hairy, pennated, and grow alter- 
nately on the branches; the flower-cup conſiſts of one leaf, 
which is divided into five ſegments; the flowers have five or 
ſix leaves, and are formed into a long ſpike, which expand 
in form ot a rote; the fruit is oblong, dry, and prickly, lite 


a white flower. 


the tort commonly uſed in medicine, It will grow in almoit 
any ſoil or ſituation; and is increaſed by-parting the roots 
in autumn, or by lowing the ſeeds toon after they are ripe, . 


AGRO'UND. adv. [from & and ground.] 


- _ Say what you ſeek, and whither were you bound ? 
Were you, by ftrels of weather, caſt aground ? Dryden. 


_ progrels of affairs; as, the negotiators were aground at that 
ohiection, | | | : 7 


- guage, more particularly called the age, and the hot the fever. 
% 5 | 
Will laugh a ſiege to ſcorn, Here let them lie, 


SOLOS Though | h 
He feels the heats of youth, and colds of age, 

Vet neither tempers nor corrects the other; . 
As if there were an ague in his nature, 
That ſtill inclines to one extreme. Denham's Sopby. 

A'GUED.. adj. [trom ague.} Struck with an ague; ſhiver- 
ing; chill; cold: a word in little uſe, | 
All hurt behind, backs red, and faces pale, 


Fairy Qucen, | With flight and aged fear! mind and charge home, Shak. : 
IA uE FIT, 7. /. [from ague and fit.] The paroxyim of | 


the ague. | 
This ague ft of fear is overblown ; 5 
An eaſy taſk it is to win our own, FShakeſp. Rich. II. 
A'GUE PROOF. adj. [ trom agu and proof.) Proof againſt 
agues; able to reſiſt the cautes which produce agues, with- 
out being affected. 5 


make me chatter; when the thunder would not peace at my 
bidding; there T found 'em, there I {melt em out. Go to, 


thing: tis a lie; Jam not ague proof, Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
A'GUE-YREE. 7. / from ague and tree.) A name ſome- 
times given to ſaſſatras. 5 4. 
_ dreſs; to adorn; to deck: a word now not in ule. 
2 At dtner whiles ſhe would deviſe, 
As her fantaſtick wit did molt delight; 
Sometimes her head ſhe fondly would aguiſe 
With gaudy garlands, or freth flowers digit 
About her neck, or rings of ruſhes plight. Fairy Q 
A'GU1SH, adj. {from aguc.] Having the qualities of an ague. 
So calm, and ſo terene, but now, | 
What means this change on Myra's brow ? 
Her aguiſb love now glows and burns, 


And your covenant with death ſhall be ditannulted, and | 


Make an agreement with me by a preſent, and come out | 
one ot his own fig-tree, and drink ye every one the waters of | 
E his own: eiſternn | | 
Prog had given his word, that he would meet the above- | 


- ment; Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Jahn Bull. | 


AGRICOLA'TION. 2. /. from agricola, Lat.] Culture of | 


He ſtrictly adviſeth not to begin to fow before the ſetting]. 


the burdock; in each of which are contained two kernels. | 
The tpecies are; 1, The common or medicinal agrimony. 
2. The iweet-tmelling agrimony. 3. Leſſer agrimory, with | 


The firſt is common in the hedges, in many parts, and is 


Mi lar. 


1. Stranded; hindered by the ground from paſſing farther. | 
With our great ſhips we durſt not approach the coalt, we 
having been all of us grun. Sir M. Raleigh's Effays. 


2. It is likcwiſe figuratively uſed, tor being hindered in the | 
A'GUE. . fe. [ argu, Fr. acute.] An intermitting fever, with 


cold fits ſucceeded by hot. The cold fit is, in popular lan- 


Till famine and the ogae cat them up. Shakeſp. Mach. 


When the rain came to wet me once, and the wind to 


oh > 


A'oUiSHNESS. . ſ. [from agui/h.] The quality of re- 
ſembling an ague. 4 5 

Au. inter ſectionn 225 

1. A word noting ſometimes diſlike and cenſure, 

Ab! lintul nation, a people laden with intquity, a ſeed of 
evil doers, children that are corrupters, they have tortaken + 
the Lord, ljaioh, i. 4. 
2. Sometimes contempt and exultation. 

Let them not ſay in their hearts, 45! ſo we would have it: 
let them not ſy, we have fWwallowed hun up. Pain xxxv. 
2, Sometimes, and mott frequently, compaſſion and complaint. 

In youth alone, unhappy mo: s live; | 

But, a5! the mighty blus is fugitive : 

Dicolour'd fickneis, anxious labour come, 

And age and death's jnexorable doom.  Dryden's Ving. 

A mel the blooming pride of May, | 

And that of beauty, are but one: : 

At morn both flouriſh bright and gay, 1 

Both fade at evening, pale, and gone. Prior. 
4. When it is followed by tat, it expreſſes vehement deſire. 

In goodnefs, as in greatneſs, they excell; _ | 
Al. that! we loved ouriclves but halt ſo well. Dryd. Juv. 
Al, Ala wnterjefttion. A. word intimating triumph and 

contempt. DENSE | 

They opened their mouth wide againſt me, and faid, Aa, 
Aha! our eye hath fecn it. Pſalm xxxv. 21. 
AHEAD. adv. from a and head.] Y 
1. Farther onward than another: a tea term. 

And now the mighty Centaur fcems to lead, 4 
And now the tpcedy dolphin gets abet. Dryd. Au. 
2. 'Headlong ; precipitant: uſed ot men. | 

It is mightily the fault of parents, guardians, tutors, and 
governours, that ſo many men miſcarry. They tufter them 
at firſt to run abead, and, when perverſe inclinations are ad- 
vunceſ into habits, there is no dealing with them. L"E/{range. 


AutlGuT. adv. [from à and height.] Alott; on high. 


But have I fall'n or no ?— | 
From the dread fiimmit of this chalky bourne! 
Look up aeg, the ſhrill-gorg'd lark to far | 
| Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shakeſpcare's King Lear, 
AHOUAT. n. . The name of a plant, T7 | 
I hath tunnel-ſhaped flowersot one leaf, divided into ſe- 
veral parts at the top; the pointal, which ries from the cup, 
is fixed, like a nail, to the inner part of the flower, and be- 
comes à pear-ſhaped fleſhy fruit, incloting a three-corneted 
nut. of Gs . Ir 
There are two ſpecies of this plant abounding on the con- 
tinent of South America: the firſt grows to the height of our 
common cherry tree; its leaves are three or four inches long, 
and alnolſt two inches broad; the wood of it ftinks mot 
abominably, and the kernel of the nut is a moſt deadly poi- 
ſon; toexpel which, the Indians know no antidote, nor will 
they uſe tie wood for fuel. The ſecond. fort, with an ole- 
ander leaf, and a yellow flower, docs not grow higher than 
tenor twelve feet; its fruit is of a beautiful red colour when 
ripe, and equaily poiſonous with the former. Both plants 
abound in every part with a milky juice. Millar. 
To AID. v. a. Calder, Fr. from adjutare, Lat.] To help; 
to fupport; to ſuccour. . 
Into the lake he leapt, his lord to ard, 
(So love the dread of danger doth deſpite) 
And of him catching hold, him ſtrongly ftaid 
From drowning. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. 6. 
Neither ſhall they give any thing untothem that make war 
upon them, or aid them with victuals, weapons, money, or 
mips. | 1 Maccabees, viii. 26. 
_ By the loud trumpet, which our courage aide, $ 
5 ä that ſound as well as ſenſe per ſuades. Roſcommon. 
Alp. 2. . ¶ from To atd.] 7” 
1. Help; ſupport. | | AED | ES 
Ihe memory of uſeful things may receive conſiderable | 
- aid, it they are thrown into verle. Watts's Imp. of the Mind. 
Four patrimonial ſtores in peace poſſeſs; 
_  Undoubted all your filial claim conteſs: _ | 
Vour private right ſhould impious power invade, __ 
The peers of Ithaca would arm in aid. Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. The perſon that gives help or ſupport; a helper. 
"Thbu hatt ſaid, It is not good that man ſhould be alone; 
let us make unto him an aid, like unto himſelf. Tobit, viii. 6. 
3. In law. = | 8 3 
A ſubſidy. Aid is alſo particularly uſed in matter of plead- 
ing, for a petition made in court, for the calling in of help 
from another, that hath an intereſt in the cauſe in queſtion; 


in aiil of him, and alſo to avoid a prejudice accruing toward 
his own right, except it be prevented; as, when a tenant for 
term of life, courteſy, &c. being impleaded touching his 
eſtate, he may pray in azd of him in the reverſion ; that is, 
entreat the court, that he may be called in by writ, to allege 
what he thinks good for the maintenance both of his right 
| and his own, | 2 ©. Convell, -- 
| A'1DANCE.n./. ¶ from aid.] Help; ſupport; a word little uſed. 
Oft have 1 ſcen a timely parted ghoſt, 
Of aſhy ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs, 
Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 
Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 
Attracts the fame for atdance gainſt the ny 
A'IDANT. adj. [ aidant, Fr.] Helpings helpful. 
f All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 
"Spring with my tears; be aidant and remediate 
In the good man's diſtreſs. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
A'IDER. 7. f. [irons aid.] He that brings aid or help; a 
helper: an ally. SI od Do ok dA 
THR Al along as he went, were puniſhed the adherents and 
_ 84ders of the late rebels. Bacon's Henry VII. 
A'IDLESS. adj. [from aid and leſs, an inſeparable particle. } 
Helpleſs; unſupported; undelended, | 
3 Alone he enter'd 
The mortal gate o* the city, which he painted 
With thunlets deitiny : azdleſs came oft, 
And, with a ſudden re-entorcement, firuck. ; | 
Corioli, like a planet. Shakeſpeare's Coridlanuss 
| Had met 
Already, ere my beſt ſpeed could prevent, | 
| The aidleſs innocent lady, his wiſth'd prey. Milion's Comus, 
A'1GULET. 2. ſ. [aigulet, Fr.] A point with tags; points 
of gold at the end of fringes. 
Which all above beſprinkled was throughout 
With golden aizulets that gliſter'd bright, 
Like twinkling ttars, and all the tkirt about 2 — — 
Was hemm'd with golden fringes. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


. Shakeſp. 


they are not men o' their words; they told me I was every | To AIL. v. a. [eglan, Sax. to be troubleſome. ] 


1. To pain; to trouble; to give pain. | 
And the angel of God called to Hagar out of heaven, and 
ſaid _ her, What aueth thee Hagar? fear not; for God 


Die 
To AGUISE. v. a. [from a and guiſe. See Guis z.] To] hath heard the voice of the lad where he is. Gen. xxi. 17. 


| 2. It is uſcd, in a ſenſe leſs determinate, for to Het in any - 
manner; as, ſomething ails me that I cannot fit fill; what 
ails the inan that be laughs without reaſon ? | . 
Love ſmil'd, and thus ſaid, Want juin'd to defire is un- 
_ happy; but if he nought do delire, what can Heraclitus Lu ? 
| Siduey. 
What ails me, that I cannot loſe thy thought! 0 
Command the empreſs hither to be brought, 
I, in her death, ſhall fome diverſion find, 
And rid my thoughts at once of woman-kind. Dryden. 


| it returns. Cant. 


Cat which men have in pop 


0 
V 


ty, fame; ſub- 


Then chills and ſhakes, and the cold 


3. To feel pain; to be incommoded. 
4. It 


and is likewiſe both to give ſtrength to the party that prays 


4. It is remarkable, that this word is never uſed but with ſome | 


AlL. n./. {from the verb.] A diſeaſe. 


Or heal, O Narles, thy obſcener al. Pepe. 
A'LMENT. wok [trom ail.] Pain; diſeaſe. | 

Little azlanents oft attend the fair, fs 

Not decent for a huſband's eye or ear. Granville. 


A'ILING. participial adj. [from To atl. ] Sickly ; tullot com- 
To AIM. v. a. It is derived by Skinner from ger, to point 


1. To endeavour to ſtrike with a miſſive weapon; to direct to- 


2. To point the view, or direct the ſteps towards any thing; 


always am at, as the utmoſt telicity of this lite. Tillotjor. 
4. To direct the mitlile weapon; more particularly taken tor 


4. To:guels.: 
AIM. . . [from the verb. 


f Which pierc'd his bowels through his parting ſides. Dryd. 
2. The point to which the thing thrown 1s directed. 


5. Conjecture; guels. 


© health. - | 


Other azrs. 
3. Air in motion; a ſmall gentle wind. 


— 


indefinite term, or the word nothing; as, What ails him? What 
does he ui? He ails ſomething ; he ails nothing. Something atls 


him; nothing ails him. Thus we never ſay, a fever ails him, 
or he ails a fever, or uſe definite terms with this verb. 


I am never ill but I think of your ailments, and repine that 
they mutually hinder our being together. Swrft's Letters. 


plaints. : 


at; a word which I have not found.] 


wards; with the particle af. 


Aim'ft thou at princes, all amaz'd they ſaid, 
The lait of games ? Pope s Odyſſey. 


to tend towards; to endeavour to reach or obtain; with 79 
formerly, now only with at. EET 
Lo, here the world is bliſs ; ſo here the end 
T7 which all men do aim, rich to be made, 
Such grace now to be happy is before thee laid. Fairy Q. 
Another kind there 1s, os 125 although we deſire for itſelf, 
as health, and virtue, and knowledge, nevertheleſs they are 
not the laſt mark avere we aim, but have their further 
end whereunto they are referred. Hooker, b. i. 
Swoln with applauſe, and aiming ſtill at more, 
He now provokes the tea gods from the ſhore. Dryden. 
Religion tends tothe eaſe and pleaſure, the peace and tran. 
quillity of our minds, which all the witdom of the world did 


\ 


the act of pointing 

ion trom the hand. 3 5 | 
And proud Ideus, Priam's charioteer, 15 85 

Who ſhiakes hisempty reins, and aims his airy ſpear. Dryd. 


g the weapon by the eye, before its ditmil- 


1. The direction of a nufltle weapon. 
Aſcanius, young and eager of his game, 
Soon bent his bow, uncertain of his az; 
Hut the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, | 


| hat arrows fled not iwitter tow'rd their n, 
Than did our ſoldiers, ame at their ſatety, . 
Fly from the field. Shakeſpeare's Henry TV. þ. ii. 


3. In a figurative ſenſe, a purpoſe; a ichemez an intention; a 


detign. | | : =D 
| He truſted to have equall'd the moſt High, 
If he oppos'd : and, with ambitious % 
Againit the throne, and monarchy of God. = 
Rais'd impious war. Milton's Paradije Loft, b. i. I. 41. 
But ſee, how oft ambitious azms are crolt, 


And chiefs contend till all the prize is loft, ' Pope. 


4. The object of a delign; the thing aiter which any one en- 


deavours. ; | „ | 

Ihe ſafeſt way is to ſuppoſe, that the epiitle has but one aa, 

till, by a frequent peruſal of it, you are forced to ſee there are 
_ diftinct independent parts. Locke's Eſſay on St. Paul's Epijiles. 


It is iumpotiidle, by az 
the particulars thereof. - Spenſer ou Ireland. 
There 15 a hiſtory in all mens lives, e 
Figuring the nature of the times deceas'd; 
The which oblery'd, a man may propheſy, | 
With a near ain, of the main chance vt things, 
As yet not come to lite, winch, in their leeds 


And weak beginnings, lie intreaſur'd. Shakefp. Hen. Iv. 


AIR. . ſ. [air, Fr. aer, Lat.] 


1. The clement encompaſſing the terraqueous globe. 


If I were to tell vhat I mean by the word ai, Lmay ſay, it 

is that fine matter which we breathe in and breathe out con- 
_ tinually ; orit is that thin fluid body, in which the birds fly, a 
little © Bos the earth; or it is that inviſible matter, which hlls | 


all places near the earth, or which immediately encompaſſes 
the globe of carth and water, atts's Logich. 
2. The ſtate of the air; or the air conſidered with regard to 


There be many good and healthful airs, that do appear 
by habitation and other proofs, that differ not in ſmell from 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, NY gog. 


PFreſh gales, and gentle airs, . 
Whiſper'd it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung role, flung odours from the ſpicy ſhrub 5 
Diſporting! Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. viii. I. 515. 
Hut ſate repoſe, without an ai of breath, 
Dwells here, and a dumb quiet next to death. Dryden. 
Leet vernal die through trembling oſters play, 


| And Albion's clifts reſound the rural lay. Pope's Paſtorals. | 
4. Blatt. N . „ 


All the ſtor'd venceancies of heaven fall | 
On her ingrateful top! ſtrike her young bones, , 
You taking airs, with lameneſs. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
« Anv thing light or uncertain z that is as light as air. 
O momentary grace of mortal men, e 
. Which we more hunt for than the grace of God! 
Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, 
Lives like a drunken ſailor on a maſt, RI 
Ready, with ev'ry nod, to tumble down = 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep.  Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
Tue open weather; air unconfined. e 
The garden was inclos'd within the ſquare, 


a 


Where young Emilia took the morning air. Dryd. Fab. 


7. Vent; utterance; emiſſion into the air. 
[ would have atk'd you, if I durtt for ſhame, 
If ttill you lov*d? you gave it air before me. 
But ahl! why were we not both of a ſex? 925 
For then we might have lov*d without a crime. Dryden. 
8. Publication; expoture to the publick view and knowledge, 
I am ſorry to find it has taken air, that I have ſome hand 
in thete papers. — — 
9. Intelligence; information. WR : | 
It grew allo from the airs, which the princes and ſtates 
abroad received from their ambaſſadors and agents here; 
which were attending the court in great number, Bacon. 
10. Poetry; a long. . rata | 
| And the repeated air 
Of {ad Electra's poet, had the pow'r | 
Iyo0o fave th' Athenian walls from ruin bare. Par, Regazn. 
211, Mulick, whether light or ſerious. 
This mufick crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my paſſion, | 
With its ſweet air. . Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Call in ſome muſick; I have heard, ſoft azrs _ _ 
Can charm our ſenſes, and expel our cares. Denh. Sophy. 
"The fame ers, which ſome entertain with moſt delighttul 
tranſports, to others are importune. Glanv. Scepfis Scient. 
Since we have ſuch a treaſury of words, fo proper for the 
airs of muſick, 1 wonder what perſons ſhould give ſolittle at- 


5 m, to tell it; and, for experience and |. 
_ knowledge thereof, I do not think that there was ever any ot | 


Pope's Letters. 


15. [In horlemanthip.]. Ars denote the artificial orpractied 


4. To air liquors; to warm them by the fire: a.term uſed in 


| AIRBLADDER. 2. /. from air and Hladder. 


| At1RHOLE, A. J. [from air and le.] A hole to admit the 


A'IRINESS. n. ſ. [from airy.] 


tention. Addiſon, Spectator, Ne 406. 


12. The mien, or manner, of a e 


13. An affected or laboured manner or geliute; as, à lotty 


14. Appearance. 


To AIR. wv. a. [from the noun air.] 
1. Jo expoſe to the air. 1 


2. To take the air, or enjoy the open air, with the reciprocal 
JOY wee I's 


3. To open to the air; as, clothes. | 


5. To make neſts. i In this ſenſe, it is derived from aciy, a 


2. The bladder in fiſhes, by the contraction and dijatation of 
which, they vary the properties of their weight to that of | 


Born on the {welling notes, our ſouls aſpire, 

While tolemn az7s improve the {acred fire; 

And angels lean from heav'n tohear!: Pope's St. Cæcilia. 
When the ſoul is tunk with cares, 


Exalts her in enliv'ning gi. Pope's Cæcilia. 


Her gracetul innocence, her ev'ry air, 
Of? geſture, or leaſt action, over-aw'd 
His malice, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, h. ix. I. 4.59. 
. For the ar of youth 
Hopeful and chearful, in thy blood ſhallreign 
A melancholy damp ot cold and dry, 
To weigh thy {pirits down; and lait conſume 
The balm ot lite. 
But, having the life before us, beſides the {xyericuce of 
all they knew, it is no wonder to hit tome azrs and e, es, 
which they have miſled. Dryden on Drumotick Peeiry. 
There is ſomething wondertuliy divine in thy ay of thns 
picture, Aion on Ituly. 
Yet ſhould the Graces all thy figures place, 
And breathe an ar divine on cry face. Pope. 
air, a gay ar, 
Whom Ancus follows, with a fawning air ; WEN 
But vain within, and proudly popular. _Dryd. At. vi. 
There are ot th{1c tort of beauties, which latt but tur a 
moment; as, the different ais of an aliunviv, upon tic light 
ot an unexpected and uncommon object, func particularnty 
ot a violent pation, tone gracetul action, à tmilega glance of 
an eye, a dildaintul look, a look ot gravity, and a_tlwutand 
other ſuch like things. Dryden's Dui rejnsy, 
Their whole lives were employed in intiguus of ſtate, and 


they naturally give themniclves as of kings and princes, of | 


which the nuniſters of other nations are 011y the reprotents- 

tives. Aldifan Remarks on Italy. 
3 Io curl their waving hairs, | 
Aſſiſt their bluſnes, aud inſpire their % np. - Pepe, 
He atlumes and attects an entirelet ot very different auen; 

he conceives himſelf a being of a ſuperiour nature. SqFt, | 


As it was communicated with the air of a ſecret, it ſoon 
found its way into the world, | Pope. 


motions of a managed horte. Chambers. 


Fleas breed principally of ſtraw or mats, where there hath 


been a little moiſture, or the chamber and bed-ttraw kept 
cloſe, and not azred. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 696. 


We have had, in our time, experience twice or the,, 


when both the judges that fat upon the jail, and nunibers ot 
thoſe that attended the butnels, or were prelent, fickened 


upon it, and died. Therefore, it were good wiſdom, that, | 


in ſuch caſes, the jail were Aire, before they were brought 


forth. Bacon c Natural Hiſtory, NS 14. 


As the ants were airizg their proviſions one winter, up | 


comes a hungry grathopper to them, and begs a charity. 

5 75 ob ded 
Or wicker-baſkets weave, or azr the corn, | 

Or grinded grain, betwixt two marbles turn, = Dryden. 


pronoun. | 
| e Bo little 
Were you but riding forth to ai yourſelf, 
Such parting were too petty. Saves Cymbeline.” 
I alcended the higheſt hills cf Bagdat, in orter pats the 


reſt of the day in meditation and prayer. As Lwas here . 


ing myſelf on the tops of the mountains, 1 tell into 2 pro- 
found contemplation on the vanity of human utc. Se. 


The others make it a matter of ſmall commendation im it - 


ſelf, it they, who wear it, do nothing elſe but r ine robes, | 


which their place requireth, Hocker, b. v. § 29. 


converſation. 

75 

neſt. It is now out of uſe. 5 e 

Vou may add their buſy, dangerous, diſcovrteous, yea, 
and ſometimes deſpiteful ſtealing, one from another, of the 
eggs and young ones; who, it they were allowed toga7r na- 
turally and quietly, there would be ttore ſufficient, tc Kill not 

only the partridges, but even all the good houlewives. 

_ chickens ina country. Carerxv's Survey of Cornawails 


i. Any cuticle or velicle filled with air. 


IIe pulmonary artery and vein paſs along the ſurfaces of | 
theſe arrbladders, in an infinite number of ramifications. | 


Arbulhhot on Aluments. 


their bulk, and riſe or fall. „„ | 

Though the airbladder in fiſhes ſeems necellary for ſwim- 
ming, yet{ome are lo ftormedastofwim without it, Cucdwvorth, 
out any ſolid foundation. 1 8 

ence the fool's paradiſe, the ſtateſman's ſcheme, 
The airbuilt caſtle, and the golden dream, 
The maid's romantick wiſh, the chymitt's flame, 

And poet's vition of eternal fame. Pepe's Dunciad, b. ii. 


AIX BUILT. adj, [from air and ujdd.] Built in the air, with- 


A'IR-DRAWN. adj. | from air and draws. ] Drawn or paint- “ 


ed in air. | 
This is the very painting of your tear, 
This is the azr-drawwr dagger, which, you ſaiqd, 
Led you to Duncan. 5 
AIR ER. 2. /. [from Jo air.] He that expoſes to the air. 
. | 
1. Openneſs; expoture to the air, 
2. Lightneſs; galety; levity. 3 | 5 
N 'Fhe French have Le taken worthy pains to make claſ- 
ſick learning ſpeak their language; if they have nottucceeded, 
it muſt be imputed to a certain talkativenets and a7rime/3 re- 
preſented in their tongue, which will never agree with the ſe- 
dateneſs of the Romans, or the ſolemnity of theGrecks, Felton. 


ARIS G. u. .. [from air.] A ſhort journey or ramble to 


enjoy the free air. 


This little flect ſerves only to fetch them wine and corn, 


and to give their ladies an azrzzg in the ſummer-ieaſon. Adil. 
A'IRLESS, adj. (from air.] ithout communication with 
the tree air, 3 
Nor ſtony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, 
Nor airlejs dungeon, nor ſtrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit. Shak, F. Cæſar. 
A'RLING. 7. /. [from air, for gayety.] A young, light, 
thoughtleſs, gay perſon. 
— more there be, ſlight air/ings, will be won 
With dogs, and horſes, and perhaps a whore, B. John. 
A'IRPUMP, 2. 1 from air and Pump.] 

A machine by whoſe means the air is echauſted out of pro- 
per veſſels. The principle on which it is built, is the claſti- 
city of the air; as that on which the waterpump is foundeq, 
is on the gravity of the air. The invention of this curious 
inſtrument is aſcribed to Otto de Guerick, contul of Mag- 
debourg, who exhibited his firſt publick experiments before 
the emperour and the ſtates of Germany, in 1654. But his 


lilion's Par. Loft, b. xi. J. 452. 


AVIKY adj. {trom air, abre⁰,,.ͤ-LLat.] 


3. High in air, 


Shaxeſpeare's Macbeth. 


[ALABASTER. z. . [ANA Sag. 


ALA 


ſary to work it, which was very great, and the prome! 
flow 5 beiides, t was to be kept under water, and Joi 
no change of {ubjccts for experiments. However Mr. Bo. 
with the aſuſtance of Dr. tivoke, removed feverat of ro 
INCOMVENIENCES 3 thougu, itill, the working of th4. is ws as, 
laborious, by reaton vi the pretfure of the atinorl.. HOI 


at e n : Cont adtey 
exluciiony after a vacuum was nearly obtain Th ay 
- 0 18 | 


very 
allgowen of 


bour has been lince reno by Mr. Hawhlbee; who. | 
adding a ſecond barrel and piiton, to rite as the other — 
er tell 


— U 0 — 4 . - # * } * . 8 
and fall as it rote, wadc the, picilure of the atmoſphetc un 
deſcending onc, of as much tervice as it Was of an cle 
the a{cending one. Vieam made a turiher tinproy 
FRawkibec's air-pump, by reducing the alter, 
the hand and WIRCHN T0 4 Circular Oe. , 
For the aw that, in exhat ted receivers of ir- W 
** 1 1 5 5 FT 
haled from minerats, and Heth, and fruits, ang gu 
6 , ' . : ca Th 
tic and genuine as to chithony and density, or rarer: 5 
i * 8 . - i 2 — 4 al 

as that We rept in; and yer ths tretiiions air! . Non, 
(3 + + » 151 Stied $5 ; As + 1 "Hy Lil IT ; 
De 1 at 10 be Breu: 1180 II, „ha 11 Kli 4111215 in 2 mk "I 
even looner than the very ablence Of 411 air, Or a 7 wn 
itiei 7 Baut N ae 

4 1 * * 7 3 5 * "os — 7 . * 8 V e, 
A. SHAFT. A. 2 by Om ar and Mart.) A pattave tor gi 9 
into mines and fubterraumeous places. K . 
the tiny ionnG _ err OI, ay 1 
By the unde! 8 or an a wma, the air hath liberty +, -. 
culate, and curry. gur the tteants both Ot the nimers . 


. > 01-46 
and the damos, which would oily ite; 1 <4] 
2g, Which would orhicryite Naguate tlicie. Raj, 
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lei Wie in 
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1. Compotcd'ot ar, | 
I he fi it is the tranfnuſſion, oi emllion, of ther! 


: b 1 dunner A* 
more az” parts Ot Phones as, WM GUOU: 5 Und mt: mg 
this iS, CT all the reu, che nion :orvoreal, 
2. Relating to the air; etongzmg ig the air. 

8 „ 7 a 4 f#:i> Ty 4 15 je? ” wi * 282 — \ — 
1 here are f1 lues taal ade VV ore 23 LIL 41 110 Uran ers 4 
the g rogton, | ry ot 


tens 
9244 


54 WA, 


VWhoic rivers-ttere fortäke the &ulds 35-tow 


% _ 4 12 * 1 * = F 2 
18e 10 * ; reno 4 
And,wond img atthcl eight, trough ary langt, figs. 


a * i , 
3 : R = 2 5 . AMT, 
＋. Light as air; thin; unfublianiul, Witliout: ſolidity 
1 ; 1 g's . 1 * n 2888 * 
I hold anbition ot io ary and haha gualitv, that it; 
a ſhadow's ſhadow. 77 Date, 
mado ws LAUOW, 8 3 Seil eu S tun 
Still may the ao the Want P09 tlvops conitt in 
Ot ary ghoſts, and ver the guilivetrains EI 
#7 ts. does os Sek Earned 5 FE et 
| b e a her grifly lord, lus iO) cly Queen remain, D. 
5. V ithout reality; without any Ready toundation in aut 
nature; van; iiing.“ ND 
oe fe ae Nor think with wind ” 
Ot airy threats to awe. Whom yet with decds 
Thou can't not. Milton's Farod! 


bur 
161 0 


| = n | -  Roſcommun, 
: T have found a complaint ccucerning the ſcarcity of mas 


naments. The painters draw their vymphs in thin ar 


By this name ot ladies, he means all young pertons, flender, 
finely ſhaped, ary, and delicate; 1uch as cre nymphs aud 
| Dryden's Dujrgn:;, 

light of heart. 1 | 
He that is merry and 97ry at ſnore, when he ſees a falland a 
loud tempelt on the lea, or- dances brifkly when God thunders 

trom heaven, regards not when Gd fpeeks toalithe world, 
. „ dn e How, 
AISLE „. ſ. Thus the word is Welten by Aaditon, but per- 
haps nproperty.z huce it ems Gaducible only {from either 


7. Gay; iprightly ; full of mirth; vivacious ; Hvely; ſpirneu; 


Alle, a wing, or alice, à pati; and is therefore t be write 
- aile,) The walks in a church, or wings of aquire.. 

T he abbey is by no means ſo magnificent as one-wou!! 
expect from its endowments, The church 1s one lige net 
with a double 4% to it; and, at each end, is a large 9 Uire. 

; , Aladin. 


trom et.] A tmall mland in a river. 5 


1 AIT, or EYGHT. 7. ſ. ¶ ſuppoſed, by Skinner, to he coriuyicd 


450 rank a. ſ. Lajutage, Fr.] An additional pipe towater- 
Works.“ ä Dizi, 


matically written ache. See ACHE, ] | 
1. To fecha laſting pain, generally of ihe internal paips; di- 
tinguiſhed from imart, which ts cohmonly uſed of uneulnus 
in the external parts; but this is no accurate account, 
To ſue, and be deny'd, tuch common grace, 
My wounds ake at you! © _ Shakefbeare's Tine. 
Let our finger Ae, and it enducs Fog 
Our other healthful members with a ſenſe 
Of pain. Shakeſpeare's Othein. 
Were the pleaſure of drinking accompanied, the very mo- 
ment, with that fick ſtomach and 24g head, which, in fore 
men, are {ure to follow, I think, no body would ever let wine 
touch his lips. | 9 85 „ ee 
His limbs muſt ate, with daily toils oppreſt, | 
Ere long-wiſl'd night brings néceſſary reſt. - Prire 
2. It is frequently applied, in an improper tentc, to the heart; 


uted it, ſtill more heeniiontty, of the toul, | 
Here thame ditiu;des him, there his tear prevalls, > 
Nd cach, by turns, his ine heart -afſails; 4. % 
Ny foul ates 
To know when two authoritics are up, 
Neither ſupreme, how toon contulion 
May enter. | Shakeſpeare's Ciriani, 
Ak IN. 0.4. [from & and x.] | 5 
1. Related to; allied to by blood; uſed of perſons. 
I do notenvy thee, dear Pamela; only Icovid with, that, 
being thy tiſter in nature, I werenot lo tar off att in tormue. 
S1ney, h, ibs 
2. Allied to by nature; partaking of the fame properties; uled 
ot things, þ : 
The cankered paſſion of envy is nothing a/# to the u 
envy of the aſs. I Eftrange, Hab. XXX 
Some limbs again in bulk or ſtature 
Unlike, and not un by nature, 
In concert act, like moittern friends, TED. 
. Becauie one ſerves the other's ends. 44 
He ſeparates it from queitions with which it may ive 008 
complicated, and dittinguithes it from quettions Am 0149 
be in to it. Mattis Ieprowement of the Mind, b.. c. 18. 
AL, ATTLE, Ap E, do all ſcem to be corruptions of the Sax 
Apel, noble, farous; as allo, Alling und Aliud, ure cf 
tions of peling, 19%, ſplendid, famous, Ci fh Catiadl. 
Al, Ald, being initials, are derived from the 52:01 44s 


: 1 „ brit. 
the Normans, trom the Saxon ald. ; Live (ih a6'1 


A kind of ſoft maible, eatier to cut, and lefs duraP:c, 5 
the other Kinds; fome is white, which is moſt commons ww 
of che the colour of horu, and tranſparent ; forne yen 
honey, marked with veins. The ànclents utcd it 127 
boxes for perfumes. 

8 Yet L'Il not ſhed her blood 


JW 112 


2. 
Nor ſcar that whiter Kin of hers than MOWs „ 
* , , et} :.GoiSh | PPC ore * 
And imooth as monumental a{250/fer. . 


machine lahoured under teveral dzictts, in the force necel- 


ALABASTER, adi. Made of alabaiter, 
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1, To call to arms; to diſturb; as, with the approach of an a 


7 5 380 ex erg lamentation, when we ute it of ourſelves. 
but yet alas! our haps be but hard haps. | 
Sidney, b. i. 


ALA 
l * 
.nnot forbear reckoning part cf ar 2/atofter column, | 
y the ruins of Livia's portico. It is ct the colour of 
found 10 MN he len over the high altar of St. Mariain Cam. 
I os 
"ello; for they ry 
5 of 4 cro Sz . . 
n hrough it, makes it look to thoſe in the church, like 
15 tranſparent croſs of amber. 
à buggy”, 8 
og tt ICED» 1 
J e an expreſſion of ſorrow. 
45 Mack! hen once our grace we have forgot, : 
" Nehing goes right; WE would, and we would not. 
e "Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. | 
At thunder now no more I start, | | | 
Tay what's incredib e, alack! | 5 
Thardly hear a woman's clack. .. _ _Swvift. 
(Kaba v. interjection. [ This, like the former, is for alas 
ALAS word noting ſorrow and melancholy. 


35 -+ ' A 4 . . . 
r Ly. adv. {trom alacrious, ſuppoſed to be formed 


am alacvis; n 
Cheerfully ; without deject ion. ; 
Knaminondas alacrionu/ry expired, in confidence that he left 
ben him a perpetual memory ot the victories he had at- 
vet for his country. Government of the Tongue, \ 4. 
Ai. CRITY- 1. J. Lalacritas, Lat.] Cheertulnels, expreſſed 
; hy {ome entward! 
ehecrtttl willingnets. 


ente unto with no 
longer, are wont to ſhew when they take con- 


ve cut it into two pieces, and fixed it, in | ALA'TE. adv. [from à and late. ] Lately; no long time ago. 
in the hole of the wall; ſo that the light | ALB. 1. J. [album, Lat.] A ſurplice; a white linen veſtment | 
worn by prieſts. | | | 
Addiſon on Italy. | ALBEIT. adw. Ca coalition ot the words all be it fo. Skinner.] 

This word ſeems only the corruption of | - Although ; notwithſtanding ; though it ſhould be. | 


each kind ot virtue, albeit thelawot reaſon teach them, 
notwithſtanding, be preſcribed even by human law. Hooker. 


thieves in ſuch a road, thinks himſelt to have reaſon enough 
to decline it, albeit he is ſure to ſuſtain ſome leſs, though yet 
conſiderable, inconvenience by his ſo doing. South's Sermons. 
but of alacrious J have found no example.] | ALBuG!'NEOUS. adj. [ albugo, Lat. the white of an egg. ] 


: to white concocted matter: upon which the tumour 
funk. 

| token; ſprightlineſs; gaicty; liveliuets ; | ALBU'GO. x. /. [Lat.] A. : 
ae. | EN cornea contracts a whitenels, The ſame with lcucoma. 
' Wherefore, in the end, theſe orders were, on all ſides, al- | A'LBURN COLOUR. of See AUBURN. _ 
leſs alacrity of mind, than cities, unable | A\LCAHEST. . J. An 

diſlolvent, which was pretended to by Paracelſus and Hel- 


| All as the ſheep, ſuch was the ſhepherd's look ; 
For pale and wan he was, (alas the while!) 


May ſeem he loved, or elſe ſome care he took. Spenſ. Paſt. | ALDERLIEVEST. adj. ſuperl. [trom ald, alder, 
and liewe, dear, 3 Moſt beloved; Which has hel 


This very thing is cauſe ſufficient, why duties oy by 
thould 


f one, waoſe eyes, 
Albeit unuſed to the melting mood, 
Drop tears, as faſt as the bian trees x | 
Their medicinal gum. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
He, who has a probable belief, that he thall meet with 


Eggs, I obſerve, will freeze in the albugineous part thereof. 


the longelt poſleſſion of t 


ALE 


Poplars and alert ever quivering play'd, * 
And nodding xypreſs form'd a fragrant ſhade. "0 OH. 
old, _— 


e heart, 
The mutual conference that my mind hath had, 


By day, by night, waking, and in my dreams, 


In courtly company, or at my beads, 

With you, mine alderlieweſt ſovereign; 

Makes me the bolder to ſalute my kin 

With ruder terms. Shakgfpeare's Henry VI. p. ii. 


A'LDERMAN. 2. /. {from aid, old, and man.] 
1. The ſame as ſenator, Cowell, A governour or magiſtrate, 
originally, as the name imports, chofen on account of the 


_ experience which his age had given him, BY 


Tell him, myſelf, the mayor, and aldermen, | 
Are come to have ſome cnt” rence with his grace. Shakeſp, | 
Though my own aldermen conterr'd my bays, 
To me committing their eternal praiſe ; Fe 
Their tull-ted heroes, their pacitick may'rs, 


Their annual trophies, and their monthly wars. Pope, : 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. |2. In the following paſſage it is, I think, improperly uſed. 


I opened it by inciſion, giving vent firſt to an albugineorus, 


Wijeman's Surgery. 


rabick word, to expreſs an univerſal 


But if the trumpet's clangour you abhor, 
And dare not be an alderman of war, | 
Take to a ſhop, behind a counter lie. Dryden Juv. Sat. 


A diſeaſe in the eye, by which the | ALDERMANLY. adw. [from alderman.} Like. an alderman 
belonging to an alderman. 


Theſe, and many more, ſuffered death, in envy to their 


virtues and ſuperiour genius, which emboldened them, in 
exigencies (wanting an aldermanly diſeretion) to attempt 


to Hold out auy 6 d | = ö erv1 N ö 
255 {ch as it hketh him to offer them, which hath them | mont. = | | Ving. ſervice out of the common forms. Swifts Miſcellanies. 
in the narrow ttraits of advantage. Hooker's Preface. Al AID. 2. ſ. [from al, Arab. and Jpp, the head. [AL DER N. adj. [from alder.] Made of alder. | 


| | Give me a howl of wine; 
| have not that aZacrity of ſpirit, | | 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Shakeſp. 


But glad, that now his fea ſhould find a thore, | 


Vich treth alacrity and torce renew'd, 5 
e upward. 5 Milton Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. l. 1011. 
Never did men more joyfully obey, 5 2 855 
Or fooner underttood the ſign to fly: 55 
With luch alacrity they bore away, 33 
As if, to praiſe them all, the ſtates itood by. Dryden. 
lcale of muſick. 5 
ALA Op E. adv. [ale mode, Fr.] According to the faſhion : | 
a low word. It is uſed likewiſe by ſhopkeepers for a kind 
of thin ſilken manufacture. RW HO Si Sa 
Ala ND. adv. [from à for at, and land.] At land; landed; 
on the dry ground. . a 


He only, with the 3 his couſin, were caſt aland, far | 


off from the place w 
them. | Cd | 
Three more, fierce Eurus, in his angry mood. 
-  Daſh'd on the ſhallows of the mares had, 
And, in mid ocean, left them moor” 
ALARM. z. /. {from the French, à arme, to arms; as, | 
crier a l' arme, to call to arms. Ys 
1, Ady by which men are ſummoned to their arms; as, at | 
"the approach of an enemy. 1 
When the congregation is to be gathered together, you | 
ſlall blow, but you thall not ſound an alarm. Numb, N. 7. 
Bchold, God himſelf is with us for our captain, and his 


ither their deſires would have guided 


orm. | 4 

priells with ſounding trumpets, to cry alarms againſt you. | LCHYMY. . /. [of al, Arab. and xx. WE | | =. 

N | 8 1 The more ſublime and occult parts of chymiſtrx, which | ALE'CTRYOMANCY,or ALE'CTOROMANCY. x. ſ. [antxlpuay | 

and wail.) Divination by a cocg. Dia. 

V A'LEGAR. n./. {iron ale Ag, eager, ſour.] Sour ale; a kindof 
OE EN Penny Mag ale, as vinegar by wine, which has loſt its ſpirit. - 

Dryden Cecilia. |  deluding art, which changeth the meaning of words, as al- | A'LEGER. adj. [allegre, Fr. alacris, Lat.] Gay; chearfulz 

chymy doth, or would do, the ſubſtance of metals, maketh ES Secs . 

of any thing what it 

truth to nothing. 


8 e 2 Chron. xiii. 12. 
Ihe trumpets loud clangour OO . 
EVT 
Wich ſhrill notes of anger, 
And mortal alarms. ; 
Taught by this ſtroke, renounce the wars alarms, 


2. A cry, or notice, of any danger approaching; as, an alarm 
ot res > EO SERENE „ „„ 
3. Any tumuit or diſturbance. — 
s it then true, as diſtant rumours run, | 
That crowds of rivals, for thy motheis charms, 
5 Thy palace fill with inſults and alarms. Pepe s Odyſſey. 
I ALR. v. a. [from alarm, the noun. ] CORY 
mew... | | 
©, +. The waſp the live-alarms · 
With touder hums, and with unequal arms. Addiſon. 
2. To furpriſe with the apprehenſion of any danger. 
Wen rage miſguides me, or when fear alarms, - 
When pain dittrelfes 
3. To dilturh in general. | 
His fon, Cupavo, bruſh'd the briny flood; _ 
Upon tas (tern a brawny Centaur ſtood. 
Who heav'd a rock, and threat'ning ſtill to throw, 
Wich lifted hands alarm d the ſeas below. Dryd. An. 
ALN\RMBELL. 7, . trom alarm and bell.) The bell that is 


rung, at the approac of an enemy. . 15 
The alarmbell rings from our Alhambra walls, 


1 And, from the ſtreets, ſound drums and ataballes. Dryden. [ 
LARMING. particip. adj. [from alarm.) Territying ; a- 


2 ; lurpriting; as, an alarming meſſage; an alarm- 
AlARuposr. yp [from alarm and poſt.] The poſt or place 
; UYpponte to each body of men, to appear at, when an alarm 


all happen. 


Alito, . ſ. [corrupted, as it ſeems, from alarm. See 


AraRu.!] | 
Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 
ur bruiſed arms hung up for monuments, | 
ur ſtern alarums chane's to merry meetings. Shakeſp. 
Hlence too, that ſhe might better hear, Nos 
te lets a drum at either ear; 8 
2 Loud or gentle, harſh or ſweet, 55 
7, Ware but th' alarums which they beat. Prior. 
en. v. a. [corrupted from To alarm. See ALARM. 
1 Withered murder e 
2 . 4 by his ſentinel the wolf, 5 
5 Wi S how] s his watch) thus with his ſtealthy pace, 
Loon "qo raviſhing ſtrides, tow'rds his delign 
1 ikea ghoſt. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
W ferret. \helas, Fr. eylaes, Dutch.) 


DU! Vit, glas“ 


Aloe! how little from the grave we claim ? 


Uiou hut preſerv'ſt a form, and I a name. Pope's Epift. 5 


A word of pity, when uſed of other perlons. 


- Freud Ad te a thou haſt entertain'd 
4c: Amon 25 the ſhepherd of thy lambs. 

Flas org * and concern, when uſed of things. 
bmp wien Wh Lord God, Site with thine hand, and 
nations of eh dot, and tay, Alas! for all the evil abomi- 

2 :10ule of Iſrael. Exzekeel, vi. 11. 
ul 5 tor the deed, and for the cauſe 

Pie er pity of this bloody field; 

G mutt be, when J, a ſpirit, | 

Alas 11 3 4 lenſe of human woes, Dryd. K. Arthur. 

N * nteriject. Ah, unhappy day! 
aa? _ lever gave him caule. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Make 2 gan in 3 have ruined my poor miſtreſs; you have 
we mak Pp Duet reputation; and can you blame her, if 
© up with her huſband ? Congreve's Old Bachelor. 


1. In Barbary, the governour of a caſtle, 
Sghuns me, and, with a grim civility, _ FRET 

| Bows, and declines my walks. Dryden s Don Sebaſtian. | 1. 

2. In Spain, the judge of a city, firſt inſtituted by the Saracens, 


ALCANNA. u. ſ. A 2 pon plant uſed in dying; the leaves | 
making a yellow, infuled in water, and a red in acid liquours. | 
The root of alcanna, though green, will N a red ſtain. 


Pence, the alchymiſts do affirm as an unwritten yerity, Was 
made by projection or multiplication alchymical of Raymond 
Lully in the tower of London. ma 
ALCHY'MICALLY, adv. [from alchymical.] In the manner 
of an alchymilt; by means of alchymy. 


aland. Dryd. Eu. 8 


Turning, with ſplendour of his precious eye, 

Every alchymiſt knows, that gold will cndure a vehement 
fire for a long time, without any change; and that after it 
has been divided by corroſive liquours, into inviſible parts, | 
yet may preſently be precipitated, ſo as to appear in its own 


I ͤpropoſes, for its object, the tranſmutation of metals, and 
| other important operations. | es 


And learn to tremble at the name of arms. Pope's Iliad. 


And that which would appear offence in us, 


All honours mimick, all wealth alchymy. _ 
A kind of mixed metal uſed for ſpoons, an Hitchen utenfils. 


as they ule to brals in the yellow ac; y.ny. 

arſenicum three ounces; or alc 
N „ aurpigmentum. 

, or when pleaſure charms. Tictell. 5 


Tow'rds the four winds, four ſpeedy cherubim 


ALCOHOLIZA'TION. 7. ſ. { from alcobolixe.] The act of al- 


impalpable powder. 8 
To A'LCOHOLIZE. v. a. [from alcobol.] 


AlL co'vE. . /. [alcoba, Span.] 


ments; in which is placed a bed of ſtate, and ſometimes 


Shakeſpeare. | A'LDER. n. 10 [ns Lat.] A tree having leaves reſembling 
thoſe of the „ a 

duced at remote diſtances from the fruit, on the fame tree; 
the fruit is ſquamoſe, and of a conical figure. | 
Milton. 2. The long-leaved alder. 3. The ſcarlet alder. 
I Will thrive, and are a great improvement to ſuch lands. They 
may be alſo planted on the ſides of brooks, and cut for poles 


ar WHILE, taterje?, Ab, unhappy time! 


Th' alcaid 
Du Cange. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


The roſe noble; then current for ſix ſhillings and eight | 
Camaden's Remains. | 
Raymond Lully would prove it alchymically. Camden. 
To ſolemnize this day, the glorious ſun 3 
Stays in his courle, and plays the alchymi/t, 


The meagre cloddy earth to glitt'ring gold. Shak. K. John. 


There is nothing more dangerous than this licentious and 


lilteth, and bringeth, in the end, all 
thing. Hooker, b. v. $98. 
O he lits high in all the people's hearts; 5 


His countenance, like richeſt ac p). 
Will change to virtue, and to worthineſs. SHaf. J. Co/or. 
Princes do but play us; compared to this, 5 | 
one. 


The golden colour may be ſome mixtui c oi mae” „ſuch 
| Bacon. 
White alchymy is made of eee one pound, and 
hymy is made of 1 a and 
ny Bacon's Phyſical 
| They bid cry, . 1 
With trumpets regal ſound, the great reſult: | 


Put to their mouths the e alchymy, 
By herald's voice explain d. Mz 


uced into an impalpable powder. 


Sal volatile oleoſum will coagulate the ſerum on account 
of the alcohol, or rectified ſpirit which it contains. Arbuthnot. 


coholizing or rectifying ſpirits; or of reducing bodies to an 


1. To make an alcohol; that is, to rectify ſpirits till they are | 
wholly dephlegmated. 3 „ 
2. To comminute powder till it is wholly without roughneſs. 
ALCORAN. 7. . [al and voran, Arab.] The book of the 


Mahometan precepts, and credenda. a e 

If this would ſatisfy the conſcience, we might not only take 
the preſent covenant, but ſubſcribe to the council of Trent; 
yea, and to the Turkiſh alcoran; and {wear to maintain and 
detend either of them. Sanderſon againſt the Covenant. 


A receſs, or part of a chamber, ſeparated by an eſtrade, 
or partition of a column, and other correſpondent orna- 
ſeats to entertain company. ; | TrevVoux. 

The weary'd champion lulls in ſoft alcowes, 
The nobleſt boaſt of thy romantick groves. 

Oft, it the muſe preſage, ſhall he be ſeen 

By Roſamonda fleeting o'er the green, | 
In dreams be hail'd by heroes mighty ſhades, | 
And hear old Chaucer warble through the glades. Tickell, 
Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 
And ſlept beneath the pompous colonnade. Pope's Odyſſey. 


azel; the male flowers, or katkins, are pro- 


The ſpecies are; 1. The common or round-leaved alder. 


Theſe trees delight in a very moiſt ſoil, where few others 


every third or fourth year, The wood is uſed by turners, and 
will endure long under ground, or in water. T hele trees are 
propagated either by planting layers, or truncheons, about 
three feet in length, in February or March. | Millar. 

Without the grot, a various ſilver icene 


for vines, wy the Egyptians upon drinking a 
woe | ; 3 | 3 | they were the inventors. 5 5 
AHL KE. u. ſ. The lowelt note but one in Guido Aretine's | ALCHY'MICAL. adj. [from alchymy.] Relating to alchymy ; | 2. A merry meeting uſed in country places. 
produced by alchymy. 5 * . 


acid made by 


ALEHOOF. 2. ſ. {from ale and hood, 
called by our Saxon anceſtors, as being their chief ingredient 
in ale. See GROUuNDItrf L. gs Ob | 
Ale hoc, or groundivy, is, in my opinion, of the moſt ex- 
\_ cellen: and molt general uſe and virtue, of any plants we 
[ - have amongus. me! SS, 5 Tok 
A'LEHOUSE. 7. f. [from ale and houſe.) A houſe where ale 
is publickly fold; a tipling-houſe. It is diſtinguiſhed from 


emains, | 


I ton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 
ALCOHOL. 2. /. An Arabick term uſed by chymuits for a 
wh. rectified dephlegmated ſpirit of wine, or for any thing 
re | Quincy. 
It the ſame ſalt hall be reduced into alcohol, as the chy- | 
miſts ſpeak, or an impalpable powder, the particles and in- 


5 : A'LYHOUSE KEEPER. 7. . [from a 
tercepted ſpaces will be extremely leſſened. Boyle. 


that keeps ale publickly to ſell. 5 
Vou reſemble perfectly the two alehouſe keepers in Hol- 
land, who were at the ſame time burgomatters of the town, 
and taxed one another's bills alternately. Bolrngbroke to Swift. 
A'LEKNIGHT, 2. J. from ale and knight. A pot-companion 
138 5 a word now out of uſe. _ I Ss 


[ALE 


Appear d arcund, and groves of living green; 


Then allern boats firſt plow'd the ocean 
The ſailors number'd then, and nam d each ſtar. May'sV irg. 


| ALE. 2. ſ. [eale, Sax.] 


A liquour made by infuſing malt [See MALT.] in hot 


: water, and then fermenting the liquour. | | 
I'll ſcratch your heads; you muit be ſeeing chriſtenings. 
Do 8 look for ale and cakes here, you rude raſcals? Shak: 


he fertility of the ſoil in grain, and its Deng on proper 
e, of which 


And all the neighbourhood, from old records 


Of antick proverbs drawn from Whitſon lords, 


And their authorities at wakes and ales, 


_ With country precedents, and old wives tales 
; We bring you now. a Ben. Jobnſon. 
A'LEBERRY. z. /. [from ale and berry.] A beverage made 


* 


by boiling ale with ſpice and ſugar, and ſops of bread: a- 
| md word only uſed in converſation. =. | . 
Sidney, b. ü. ALCHTuIST. v. /. [from alchymy.] One who purſues or | ALE-BREWER. 2. .. [from ale and brexver,] One that pro- 
| profelles the ſcience of alchymy. 5 | felles to brew ale. 5 "3 
y Ihe ſummer-made malt brews ill, and is difliked by moſt 
of our ale-brewers. __ Yo 
| A'LECONNER. . . [from ale and con.] An officer in the 
city of London, whoſe buſineſs is to inipeCt the meaſures of 
publick houſes. Four of them are choſen or rechoſen an- 
nually by the common-hall of the city; and whatever might ' 
be their uſe formerly, their places are now regarded only as 
ſine- cures for decayed citizens. | | 
_ Grew. | A'LECOST. . J. [perhaps from ale, and coſius, Lat.] The 
I name of an herb. ; | 07 


Mortimer's Hufbandyr, 


ſprightly: a word not now uſed. - | 
__ Certainly, this berry coffee, the root and leaf betle, and 
leaf tobacco, of which the Turks are great takers, do all con- 


denſe the ſpirits, and make them be 75 aleger. Bacon. 
1ead. } Groundivy, o 


a tavern, we thay lell wine. 85 
Thou moſt beautecus inn 
Why ſhould hard- favour'd grief be lodg'd in thee, 


When triumph is become an alehouſe guett? Shakeſpeare. 
One would think it ſhould be no eaſy matter to bring any 


man of tenſe in love with an alehouſe; indeed of fo Rach 


ſenſe, as feeing and ſmelling amounts to; there being ſuch _ 


ſtrong encounters of both, as would quickly ſend him pack - 


ing, did not the love of good tellowthip reconcile to theſe _ 
nuſances. | South. 


Thee ſhall each alehouſe, thee each gilhouſe mourn, 
And anſw'ring ginſhops-lowrer . return. Pope's Dun. 


e old aletnigbts of England were well depainted out of | 


him, in the ale-houſe colours of that time, in this manner. 


Camden. 


ALE'MBICK, 1 veſſel uſed in diſtilling, conſiſting of a 
veſlel placed over a fire, in which is contained the ſubſtance 


to be dittilled, and a concave cloſely fitted on, into which the 


fumes ariſe by the heat; this cover has a beak or ſpout, into 
which the vapours riſe, and by which they pals into a ſer- 


pentine pipe, which is kept cool by making many convolu- 


tions ina tub of water; here the vapours are condenſed, and 
what entered the pipe in fumes, comes out in drops. 
Though water may be rarefied into inviſible vapours, yet 


it is not changed into air, but only ſcattcred into minute 


parts; which meeting together in the alembick, or in the re- | 
_ ceiver, do preſently return into ſuch water as they conſtituted 


before. 


: Boyle. 
| ALE'NGTH, adv. from a for at, and length.] At full levith; | 


og ; ſtretched Yong the ground, 
RT. adj. [ alerte, Fr 
from a Part, according to art or rule. ] 


1. In ne ee ſenſe, on guard; watchful; vigilant; ready : 
- at a call. | 8 | 
2. In the common ſenſe, briſk ; pert; petulant ; {mart ; imply- 


ing {ome degree of cenſure and contempt. | 

1 faw an alert young fellow, that cocked his hat upon a 
friend of his, and accoſted him after the following manner: 

Well, Jack, the old prig is dead atlaſt, Adiliſon. Spectator. 


ALE'RTNESS. 2. /. [from alert.) The quality of being alert; 


ſprighilineſs; pertneſs. 
That alertneſi and unconcern for matters of common life, 
which a campaign or two would infallibly have given him. 
| Addiſen. Spedtalor. 


ALE TaSTER. z. ſ. [from ale and tafler.) An officer appointed 


in every courtleet, and ſworn to look to the aſſize and the 
gocdneſs of bread and ale, or beer, within the precincts of 
that lordſhip. Cowell. 


A'LEv4T. u. ſ. [from ale and vat.] The tub in which the ale 


15 fermentes, 
R A'LSWASHPD. 


Arbuthnot. 


3 


houſe and keeper.] He 


r. perhaps from alacris, but probably 


—_— 


gs — et > $38. <4 a WIE 
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ALEWIFE. z. . [from 


them the bad halfpence. 
A'LEXANDERS. 7. /. [Smyrnium, Lat. 


A'LEXANDER's FOOT. 2. /. The name of an herb. | 
 ALEXA'NDRINE. 2. . A kind of verſe borrowed from the 
French, firſt uſed in a poem called Alexander. They conſiſt, 


Alkxirn ARMoICE. adj. [from A and p]. 


ſon to deny; for ſince elke's hoofs and horns are magnified 
2 7 ſince not only the bone in the heart, but the 
horn of a deer, is alexipharmicł. 
 ALEXITE'RICAL, or ALEXITE'RICK. adj. [from axeZtw, ] 
That which drives away poiſon ; that which reſiſts in fevers. | 
A'LGATES. adv. [from all and gate. Skinner. Gate 1s the 
ſame as via; and ſtill uſed for way in the Scottiſh dialect.] 


for epilep 


And with the fall his leg oppreſs'd ſo fore, 
0 Fairfax. 
ALGEBRA. u. /. jan Arabick word of uncertain etymology; 
| rom Geber the philoſopher ; by ſome, from. 
| FA parchment; by others, from alrebita, ab 
Mlenage, from algiatarat, the reſtitution of things broken. ] | 
Ihls is a peculiar kind of arithmetick, which takes the | 
quantity ſought, whether it be a number or a line, or any 


or more quantities given, proceeds by conſequence, till the 
quantity at firſt only ſuppoſed to be known, or at leaſt ſome 
power thereof, is found to be equal to ſome quantity or quan- 
tiities which are known, and conſequently itſelf is known. 


Greek author of algebra was Diophantus, who, about the 
| T hes doo, wrote thirteen books. In 1494, Lucas Pacciolus, or 


Italian, at Venice. He ſays, that algebra came originally from 
the Arabs, and never mentions Diophantus; which makes it 
probable, that that authour was not yet known in Europe; 


2. Containing operations of algebra; as, an algebra: 


to find the murderers. 


cold. 5 
4LGOR. u. ſ. [Lat.] Extreme cold; chilneſs. Dit. 
A'LGORISM, n.ſ. Arabick words, which are uſed to im- 
A'LGORITHM. c ply the ſix operations of arithmetick, or the 


 A'LIBLE. adj. [alibilis, Lat.] 


1. © orcign, or not of the ſame family or land. 


"ES 


A ”— ASHED. adj. {from ale and waſh.) Steeped or ſoaked 


in ale. | 
What a beard of the general's cut, and a horrid ſuit of the 
camp, will do among foaming battles and alewa/hed wits, 
is wondertul to be . on. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
and wife.) A woman that keeps 
an alchouſe. 
Perhaps he will ſwagger and hector, and threaten to beat 
and butcher an a/ewwife, or take the goods by force, and throw 
wift's Drater's Letters. 
J The name of a plant. 
The flowers are produced in umbels, conſiſting of ſeveral 


leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form off 
3 roſe; theſe reſt upon the empalement, which afterward be- 
comes an almolt globular fruit, compoled of two pretty thick |. 
_ ſeeds, ſometimes ſhaded like a creſcent, gibbous, and ſtreaked 


on one ſide, and plain on the other. | 


The ſpecies. are; 1. Common Alexanders. 2. Foreign | 


Alexanders, with a round leat, &c. 

The firſt of theſe ſorts, which is that ordered by the col- 

lege for medicinal uſe, grows wild in divers parts of Eng- 

land, and may be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds upon an 
open ſpot of ground in Auguſt. Mar. 


among the French, of twelve and thirteen ſyllables, in alter- 
nate couplets; and, among us, of twelve. | 
Our numbers ſhould, for the moſt part, be lyrical. For 
variety, or rather where the majeſty of thought requires it, 
they may be ſtretched to the Engliſh heroick of five feet, and 


to the French Alexandrine of ſix. Duden. 
| Then, at the laſt, an only couplet fraught _ 
With ſome unmeaning thing they call a thought, 


A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, 
That, like a wounded ſnake, ws. it flow length along. 
wy _.... » Pope's Efſay on Critic! . 
at 
which drives away poiſon; antidotal; that which oppoles 
infection. 5 „ | 
That ſome antidotal quality it may have, we have no rea- 


es, 
Brown's Vulg. Errours. 


On any terms; every way: now obſolete, 
Nor had the boaſter ever riſen more, 
But that Rinaldo's horſe ev'n then down fell, 
That, for a ſpace, there mult he algates dwell. 


derived, by ſome, 


one-letter; by 


other quantity, as if it were granted, and, by means of one 


The origin of this art is very obſcure. It was in uſe, how- 
ever, among the Arabs, long before it came into this part of 


the Perſians, and the Perſians from the Indians. The firſt 


ucas de Burgos, a cordelier, printed a treatiſe of algebra, in 


_ whoſe method was very different from that of the Arabs, ob- 


. ſerved by Pacciolus and his firſt European followers. His a!- | 


gebra goes no farther than ſimple and quadratick equations; 
and only ſome of the others advanced to the ſolution of cubick 
quations. After ſeveral improvements by Vieta, Oughtred, 


arriot, Deſcartes, Sir Iſaac Newton brought this art to the | _ 
 Trevoux. Chambers. | 
| t would ſurely require no very profound {kill in a/gebra, to 
reduce the difference of ninepence in thirty ſhillings. Swift. | 
 ALGEBRA'ICK, | 5 1 

 ALGEBRA'ICAL. | 
1. Relating to algebra; as, an algebrazcal treatiſGQ. 
cal com- | 


height at which it {till continues. 


| ad. [from algebra.] _ 


* * 22 


putation. | 


 ALGEBRA'ST. n. / [from algebra.) A perſon that under- 


ſtands or practiſes the ſcience of algebra. 
Wben any dead body is found in England, no algebraift or 
uncipherer can uſe more ſubtle ſuppoſitions, to find the de- 
er or cipher, than every unconcerned perſon doth 

|  Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
Confining themſelves to deſcribe almoſt nothing elſe but 
the ſynthetick and analytick methods of geometricians and 


| algebraifts, they have too much narrowed the rules of me- 
-  thod, as though every thing were to be treated in mathema- 


Dif. 


{cience of numbers. | 


Latin word, kemiying otherwiſe; often uſed 
in the trials of criminals, whole | 
change their names; as, Simpſon alias Smith, alias Baker 
that is, otherwiſe Smith, 5 Baker. 
utritive; nouriſhing ; that 
_ which may be nouriſhed, _ | 4 Dia. 
ALIEN. adj. [alienus, Lat.] 


e mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own, 
But who can tell, what pangs, what m_ remorſe, 
Torment the Boian prince? from native ſoi 
Exil'd by fate, torn from the tender embrace 
Of weeping conſort, and depriv'd the fight 
Of his young page progeny, he ſeeks 
Inglorious ſhelter in an alien land. 
2. Eftranged from; not allied to; adverſe to; with the particle 
from, and ſometimes to, but improperly. 


To declare my mind to the ditciples of the fire, by a 2 


litude not alien from their profeſſion. oyle. 

'The ſentiment that ariſes, is a conviction of the deplorable 
ſtate of nature, to which ſin reduced us; a weak, ignorant 
creature, alien from God and gooduels, and a prey to the great 


deſtroyer. Rogers's Sermons. 


They encouraged perſons and principles, alien from our 


religion and government, in order to itrengthen their faction. 


anger has obliged them to 


3M 


Dryden's Virgil. 


Philips. | 


1. A foreigner; nota deniſon; a man of another country or fa- 


| To ALIEN. v. a. [aliener, Fr. alieno, Lat.] 
1. Lo make any thing the property of another. 
It the ſon alien thoſe lands, and then repurchaſe them again 


2. Jo eſtrange; to turn the mind or affeetion; to make averſe 
to; with from. 10 | | | 


tical forms. „FCC 8 
ALCID. adj. [algidus, Lat.] Cold; chill. Dig.“ 
3 25 Pn. /. [from algid.} Chilneſs ; cold. Di#. | 


 ALG1'FICK. adj. [from algor, Lat.] That which produces : 


Die. 
ALGO'SE, e algor, Lat.] Extremely cold; chill. Di&. | 
ILIAS. ad. 


* e 


2. In law. 


A'LIENABLE. adj. [trom To alienate.] That of which the 
Property may be tiansferred. 5 2 
L and is alienabie, and treaſure is tranſitory, and both muſt, 


luntary act, or by the violence and injuſtice of others, or at 


aa ; +. Demnnt's Letters. 
To A LIENATE. V. 4. [ aliener, Fr. aliens, Lat.} ; 


from the truth. SE: | 
Be it never ſo true which we teach the world to believe, 


tion ot alienation thereof unto ſtrangers. Spenſ. State of Trel. 
Sad put it into the heart of one of our princes, towards 
the cloſe of her reign, to 3 a check to that ſacrilege. Her 


As weren overwent with woe: 


huorſe or carriage, and generally of reſting or ſtopping. 
There ancient night arriving, did alzght 
From her high weary waine. Fairy Queen, b. i. c. v. 


ALI 


miy z not allied; a ſtranger. _ 
In whomſoever theſe things are, the church doth acknow- 


1 them for her children; them only ſhe holdeth for aliens 
and ſtrangers, in whom theſe things are not found. Hooker. | 


If it be prov d againſt an alien, 
He ſeeks the life of any citizen, 
The party gainſt the which he doth tontrive, 
Shall ſeize on halt his goods. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
The mere Iriſh were not only accounted aliens, but ene- 
mies, and altogether out of the protection of the law; ſo as 
it was no capital offence to kill . Sir J. Davies. 
Thy place in council thou haſt rudely loſt, 
Which by thy younger brother is ſuppſy d, 
And art almoſt an alien to the hearts 
Of all the court and princes of my blood. Shakeſpeare. 
Their famous lawgiver condemned their perſons, who fat 
idle in diviſions dangerous tothe government, as aliens tothe 
community, and therefore to be cut oif from it. Addiſon. 


% 


An alien is one born in a ſtrange country, and never enfran- 
chiſed. A man born out of the land, ſo it be within the limits 
beyond the ſeas, orof Engliſh parents out of the king's obedi- 
ence, ſo the parents, at the time of the birth, be ot the king's 
obedience, is not allen. It one born out of the king's allegi- 


ance, come and dwell in England, his children (if he beget } 


any here) are not aliens, but denizens. Cowel!, 


in fee, now the rules of deſcents are to be obſerved, as it he 
were the original purchaſer, Hale's Hiftory of Common Laws. 


The king was wonderfully d iſquicted . wher. he found, that 


nation to, the marriage. Clarendon. 


at one time or other, paſs from him, either by his own vo- 


lealt by fate. 


1. To transfer the property of any thing to another. by 


The countries were once chriſtian, and members of the | 
church, and where the golden candleſticks did ſtand, though 
Bacon. 
| 2. To withdraw the heart or affectious; with the particle from, 
where the firſt poſſeſſor is mentioned. 


now they be utterly alienated, and no chriſtians left. 


The manner of mens writing mult not alzerate our hearts 
Hooker" s Preface. 


yet if once their affections begin to be alzenated, a ſmall thing 
perſuadeth them to change their opinions. Hooker, Dedicat. 
His eyes ſurvey'd the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah. 
Any thing that is apt to diſturb the world, and to alzerate 
the affections of men from one another, ſuch as croſs and diſ- 
taſteful humours, is, either expreſsly, or by clear conſequence 
and deduction, forbidden in the New Teſtament. Till2/on. 


Hler mind was quite alienated from the honeit Caſtilian, ] 


— whom ſhe was taught to look upon as a formal old fellow. 


| 5 2 . | Addifon. Spefator, | 
A'LIENATE. adj. [ alienatus, Lat.] Withdrawn from; ſtranger 

_ to; with the particle from. | 
the world; and they are ſuppoſed to have borrowed it from | 


They are moſt damnably wicked; im atient for the death 


of the queen; ready to gratify their ambition and revenge, 
by all deſperate methods; wholly alienate from truth, law, | 


religion, mercy, conſcience, or honour. Swwif?'s Micellanies. 
ALIENATION. oy [ alzenatio, Lat.] . 
1. The act of transferring property. 


Tue beginning of this ordinance was for the maintenance | 


of their lands in their poſterity, and for excluding all innova- 


ſucceſſour paſſed a law, which prevented abſolutely all future 
alienations of the church revenues. Altterbury. 
Great changes and alienatious of property, have created 
new and great dependencies. Swift on Athens and Rome. 
2. The ſtate of being alienated ; as, the eſtate was waited dur- 
ing its al:enation. %%%ö;ͥÜ—¹ poi don „„ 

3. Change of affection. a 
ſon was, and what was the ground of his defection, and th 
alienation of his heart from the king. Bac Heury VII. 

4 Apphied to the mind, it means diforder of the faculties. 

h ome things are done by man, though not through out- 
ward force and impulſion, though not againſt, yet without 
their wills; as an alienation of mind, or any like inevitable 

utter abſence of wit and judgment. 


ALYGEROUS. adj. [ aliger, Lat.] Having wings; winged. 

To ALI'GGE. v. a. [from a, and lig, to lye down.] To lay; 
to allay; to throw down; to ſubdue: an old word even in 
the time of Spenſer, now wholly forgotten, 
Thomalin, why ſitten we lo,  _ 


Upon ſo fair a morrow, 5 
Ihe joyous time now nigheth faſt, _ 
That ſhall aligge this bitter blaſt, 
And ſlake the winter ſorrow. 
To ALEIGHT. v. #. [alhran, Sax. af-lichten, Dutch. ] 


1. To come down, and ſtop. "The word implies the idea of 4 
ſcending; as, of a bird from the Wing a traveller from his 
in 


| There is aligbted at your gate 

A young Venetian. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
__ Slackneſs breeds worms; but the ſure traveller, 

Though he alights ſometimes, till goeth on. Herbert. 

When marching with his foot he walks till * * | 

When with his Horſe he never will alight. Denbam. 
When Dedalus, to fly the Cretan ſhore, LY 

His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore; _ 

The firſt that ſail'd in air, tis ſung by Fame, 

To the Cumean coaſt at length he came, FS 


And here alighting built this coſtly frame. Dr den An. | 


When he was admoniſhed by his ſubject to deſcend, he 
came down gently and circling m the air, and finging to the 
ground, Like a lark, melodious in her mounting, and con- 
tinuing her ſong till ſhe alights; (till preparing for a higher 
flight at her next ſally. | Dryden. 
When finiſh'd was the fight, 
The victors from their luſty ſteeds alzght ; 5 
Like them diſmounted all the warlike train. Dryd. Fab. 
Should a ſpirit of ſuperiour rank, a ſtranger to human na- 
ture, alight upon the earth, what would his notions of us be ? 
Addiſon. Spectator. 
2. It is uſed alſo of any thing thrown or falling; to fall upon. 
But ſtorms of * rom the proud temple's height, 
Pour down, and on our batter'd helms alight. Drya. An. 
ALIKE. adv. [from a and like.] With reſemblance; with- 
out difference; in the ſame manner; in the ſame form. 


A'LIEN, 2. /, Calienus, Lat.) 


Frotet'Miſccllauies. 


It is left but in dark memory, what the caſe of this per} 


Hooker, b. i. p. 23. 
AlTFEROus. adj. [from ala and fero, Lat.] Having wings. 


we are born daily; nor can we give an account, hy 


Ec; : ound, that“ A juſt ſupply of alimental ſtreanis, 
the prince was totally alzened from all thouglits ot, or incli- | | 


{ 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. i. J. 457. | 


as the day; the darkneſs and the light are both alike to ther 


With thee converſing, I forget all tis; "Le Ut, 

All ſeaſons, and their angeral pleaſe alike Pa 
Riches cannot reſcue from the grave, . Lo 

Which claims alikethe monarch and the ſlave. Dryd 
Let us unite at leaſt in an equal zeal for thoſe a 
trines, which we all equally embrace, and are a "Pogo = 
ed to maintain. Atterbury's Preface to his Co 
I wo handmaids wait the throne : alike in place 8285 

„But diff” ring far in figure and in face. "Py 

ALIMENT. ». /. [alimentum, Lat.] Nouriſment ** 
. which nouriſhes; nutriment; food. FR 
New parts are added to our ſubſtance; and as we die 
U 


W the 


aliment is ſo prepared for nutrition, or by what mech. 
it is littributed. Glanuwille's Scepfis Seientifica, Pn 
All bodies which, by the animal tacultics, can be ha 
into the fluids and ſolids of our bodies, are called 3 
But to take it in the largeſt ſenſe, by aliment 3 
a | 8 by aliment, J underſtaud 
every thing which a human creature takes in common diet; 1 
meat, drink; and ſeaſoning, as, ſalt, ſpice, vinegar, Sc Prin, 
ALIME'N TAL. adj, (from aliment.] That which bas td 6 
quality of aliment; that which nouriſſies; that which feeds: 
Ihe ſun, that light imparts to all, receives "A 
From all his al mental recompenſe, 
In humid exhalations. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. . 
Except they be watered from higher regions, theft a 
mutt loſe their n ſap, and wither . ws 
TS rown's Preface to Vulgar Err: 
TY induſtrious, when the tun 4 Leo 5 e 
And darts his ſultrieſt beams, portending drought 
Forget not, at the foot of ev ry plant, 2 
Io lk a circling trench, and daily pour 
Exhauited ſap recruiting. | ER 
ALIME'NTARINESS. 2. f. [from alimentary.] The 
of being N oa þ or of affording nourittment, 
ALIME'NTARY. adj. from alimen:. 5 
i. That which belongs or relates to alſinent. | 
Ius ſolution of the aliment by maſtication is neceſſary; 
without it, the aliment could not beditpoled for tlie changes, 
which it receives as it patieth through the alimentary dd. 
1 1 55 Arbuthiot oa Alimcnt. 
. Foes which has the quality of aliment, or the power of nov. 
riſhing. WT | | 
I do nat think that water ſu plies animals, or even plants 
with nourithment, but ſerves tor a vehicle to the ating; 
particles, to convey and diſtribute them to the ſeveral parts 
of the body. Ray on the Citation. 
Of alimentary roots, ſome are pulpy and very nutritious: 
As, turneps and carrots. Theſe have a fattening quality, 
which they manifeſt in feeding of cattle. Arbuth. on 41s, 
 ALIMENTA'TION. 2. J. [from aliment.] The power cf ai. 
 tording aliment; the quality of nouriſhing. | 
Plants do nouriſh; inanimate bodies do not they have 4n 
accretion, but no alzynentation. Bacon's Nat. Haft. Ne 5. 
ALIMO'NIOUS. adj. [from alimony.] That which nouriſlis: 
a word very little in uſe. _ = 
The plethora renders us lean, by ſuppreſſing our ſpirits, 
whereby they are incapacitated of digeſting the alimonicis 
humours into fleſh, Harvey on Conjunftiur, 
ALIMONY. z. J. [alimonia, Lat.] „ 
N ſignifies that legal proportion of the huſband's 
eſtate, which, by the ſentence of the eccleſtaftical court, is 
allowed to the wife for her maintenance, upon the account 
ot any ſeparation from him, provided it be not cauſed by 
her etopement or adultery. ©. Afliffe's Pareren, 
hHekore they ſettled hands and hearts, 
_ Till alimony or death them parts. Hudibras 


Philips. 
quality 
Di, 


F. iti, ec il. 


T A'LIQUANT., adj. Laliqudutiis, Lat.] Parts of a number, 


nich, however repeated, will never make up the number 
exactiy; as, 3 is an aliquant of 10, thrice 3 being g, four 
times 3 making 12. „„ 
A'LIQUOT. adj. Laliguot, Lat.] Aliquot parts of any num- 
ber or 8 ſuch as will exactly meaſure it without any 
remainder: as, 3 is an aliquot part of 12, becauſe, being 
taken four times, it will zune e K. 8 
* adj, from ale.] Reſembling ale; having qualities 
of ale. | 
They let it ſtand five days before they put it into the caſk, 
ſtirring it and beating down the yeaſt into it; this gives it 
the ſweet aliſb tate. Mortimer e 
| . [alitura, Lat.] Nouriſhment. Dit, 
ALIVE. adj. V 


— 


A'LITURE, z. / 
trom à and live. 


1. In the ſtate of life ; not dedde. ET 
Nor well alive, nor wholly dead they were, 
But ſome faint ſigns of feeble life appear. | 

Not youthful 3 in battle ſeiz q abve, - 

Not ſcornful. virgins vrho their charms ſurviye. 

2. In a figurative ſenle, unextinguiſhed; undeſtroyed ; aciive; 

in full force. fn : 


T hoſe good and learned men had reafon to wiſh, thattlie's 
men, might be favoured, and the good atteStion of luc? 
as inclined toward them, kept alive. Hooler, b. +. 
3. Chearful; ſprightly; full of alacrity. 


And to thoſe brethren ſaid, Riſe, riſe by-live, 


For yonder comes the proweſt knight alive, 5 
Prince Arthur, flower of grace and nobileſs. Fairy N. 
The earl of Northumberland, who was the proudeit mat 
alive, could not look upon the deſtruction of anarchy with 
any pleaſure. | Clarendon, b. vill. 
Juohn was quick and underſtood his buſineſs very well; but 
no man alive was more careleſs in looking into his ac- 
counts, Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Fobn Bull. 
A'TLKAHEST. 2. /. A word firſt uſed by Paracclius, and adopt- 
b ed by his followers, to ſignify an univerſal diſſolvent, or li- 
vour, which has the power of reſolving all things into tien 

irſt principles. | 


—— 


tendency to the properties of an alk | 
All animal diet is alkaleſcent or anti- acid. Arbuthnit. 
ALKALI. z. / [The word alkali comes from an herb, 
called by the Egyptians kali; by us glaſswort.] This herb 
they burnt to aſhes, boiled them in water, and, after havi"g 

| evaporated the water, there remained at the bottom a white 


| EE putrefaction in animal ſubſtances, to which it is ap- 


ied. 
Any ſubſtance, which, when mingled with acid, products 
efferveſcence and fermentation. See ALKALIZ ATE. 
A'LKALINE. adj. {from alzali.] That which has the qua- 
lities of alkali. | 1 n 
Any watery liquour will keep an animal from star“! 
very long, by eng the fluider and conſequently keeping 
them From 1 ſtate, which 2 . by ws a 
ence; for e have lived twenty-four days upon Ne 
but 5 Y Arbuthnot on Altments- 


To ALKA'LIZATE. H. a. [from alkali.) To make bodies 
alkaline, by changing their nature, or by mixing alk 


The darkneſs hideth not from thee z but the night ſhineth 


| with them. f 
ALA LIZAT E- 


D757. Fable, 
Pe. 


She was not fo much alive the whole day, if ſhe flept more 
than ſix hours. VVV 
4. In a popular ſenſe, it is uſed only to add an emphalis, le 
+ | the French du monde; as, the bet man alive; that is, the 
1 %%, with an emphaſis. | | 3 


Spenſer's Paſtorali. N And unto battle do yourſelves addreſs; 


u Fl 4. : 


ALKALE'SCENT. adj. {from an | That which has 2 
1. 


ſalt; this they called /aalz, or alkali. It is corroſive, pro- 


Arbuthnot on Alimenis. 
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{LKEKE'NGI. . . 


uM. 
AER MES. a. /. 


ul. adv, [See ALL, adj.] 


1. 


„ Altogether; wholly; without any other conſideration. 


.* 
3 


J. 


ALL. adj. [All, a 


* 
a» 


* 
* 


, ihe whole extent of place. 


* 


„. The whole; 0 poſed to part, or nothing. 


F. ewi 5 f hich gives it 
t part of Europe therewith, The grain, which g 
th Aauomination, is nowhere found ſo plentifully as there. 


fella crinita, or cometa. 


The whole duration of time. 


Erery thing. 


| . [from alkali.) That which has thequa- 
- al * Kelch is impregnated with alkali. 
_ odour of the fixed nitre is very languid ; but that, 


being diſſolved in hot water, is different, 


wich it 0 Nr of other alkalizate ſalts. Boyle 
berge lou of violets ſeems to be of that order, becauſe 


, cid liquours, turns red, and, by urinous 
their | map by turns Coven, f 8 Newton's Opticks. 
and 24 TION. . /. [from alkali.) The act of alkalizat- 
oy ating bodies with alkali. 0 5 
The name of a plant. 
This plant is a ſpecies of bugloſs, with a red root, brought 
em the ſouthern parts of - in March 
I: will grow in almoſt any foil, and mult be town in March. 


7 [ Anchuſa, Lat.] 


| Millar. 
A medicinal fruit or berry, produced 
f the lame denomination; popularly alſo called 


2 ant 8 . 
ary of conſiderable ule as an aſtringent, diſſolv- 


inter- che. ak 

8 etick. . 
1 and or Nightſhade; whence it is frequently called in 
Fan by that name, with the addition or epithet of wejica- 
cm e Chambers. 
In medicine, a term borrowed from the 
\:abs, denoting a celebrated remedy, of the form and con- 
itence of a contection; whereof the kermes berries are the 
11s, The other ingredients are pippin-cyder, role-water, 
ſugar) ambergreaſe, mulk, cinnamon, aloes-wood, pearls, 
1nd leaf-gold 3 but the ſweets are uſually omitted. The con- 
-4ig alkermes is chiefly made at Montpelier, which ſupplies 


3 } 


nite; completely. | 3 Ws 1 
Uf 17 love allready forth to come. Spenſer's Epithal. 
Know, Kome, that all alone 3 did nete, 1 
'ithin Corioli gates. hakeſpeare's Cortolanus. 
pane bh And „ rb 3 10 | 
hat, all amaz d, the prielt let fall the book. Shakeſp. 
Lapeer call 4 Nl a faxed ſtar, which is all one with 
Camden Remains. 
For a large conſcience is all one, 5 
And eite the ſame with none. x Hudibras, p. iii. c. i. 
Balm, from a ſilver box diſtill d around. 
Shall allbede w the roots, and ſcent the ſacred ground. Dryd. 
do not remember he ny where mentions exprelsly the 
title of the firſt-born, but all along keeps himlelt under the 
ſhelter of the indefinite term, heir. Locke. 
Juſtice, indeed, may be furniſhed out of this element, as 


tinued blaze, if the artiſt pleaſes. 
lt e er the miſer durſt his farthings ſpare, | 
He thinly ſpreads them through the publick ſquare, _ 
Where, all belide the rail, rang'd beggars lic, 
And from each other catch the doleful cry. Gays Trivia. 


am of tue temper of molt kings, who love to be in debt, 


ac al tor preſent money, no matter how they pay it atrer- | 


wat. | | Dryden Fables, Preface. 
Only; without admiſſion of any thing elle. TREE 
: 5 When I thall wed. 


That lord, whoſe hand muſt take my plight, ſhall carry * 


Halt my love with him, half my care and duty. _ 
Sure J ſhall never marry, like my fiſter, - 
To love my father all. 


Do you not think th* accompliſhment of it 
dutkicient work for one man's {imple head, 
A! were it as the reſt but ſimply writ. Spenſer's Soun 

Itis ſometimes a word of emphaſis; nearly the ſame with j. 

A ſhepherd's ſwain, ſay, did-thee bring, Ng: 

4 as his ſtraying flock he fed 
And, when his honour hath thee read. 
Crave pardon for thy hardy head. af 

i calle, alle. Sax. oll, Welih; al, 

Dutch, alle, Germ. 3z@-, Gr.] 1 

The whole number; every one. | 

Brutus is an honourable man; 3 1 
do are they all, all honourable men. Shakeſpþ. J. Ceſar. 
Ĩ0 graze the herb all leaving, 
Derour'd each other. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
The great encouragement of all, is the aſſurance of a fu- 

ture reward, 3 | DS: Tulotſon, Sermon Vi. 

Tae whole quantity; every part. | 
Nia days thou ſhalt labour, and do all thy work. Deut. v. 
Political power, I take to be a right of making laws with 

penalties, and of employing the force of the community in 

ile execution of fuck ( 


mon- wealth; and all this only for thepublick good. Locke. 


On whoſe paſtures cheerful —B 
the Jear doth ſit and ſing; © zz 

ad, rchoicing, ſmiles to fee, | 
nen green backs wear his livery. _ 


Zeman ſpeaks an infinite deal of nothing; more than 
man in all Venice. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


LL, nh, 


And will f ne yet debaſe her eyes on me; 
n me, whole all not equals Edward's moiety ? 


Wh Nought's had; all's ſpent, | 
Tre our defire is got without content. Shak. Mach, 
Ther Journ mall tudy, and no more engage 

Nei flatt mg withes tor uncertain age; 
© More with truitleſs care, and cheated ſtrife, 
8 1 fleeting pleaſure through the maze of life; 
omg the wretched all they here can have, 
Out preſent food, and but a future grave. „ i. 
Ba all is at ſtake, and irretrievably loſt, if we fail of ſuc- 


kh Nap ſh l we be news-cramm'd, —All the Latthr ; we ſhall | 
more remarkable, Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
Burt with my tent, here will I lie to-night; 


where to-morrow ?—Well, all's one for that. Shak. | 


Al the fitter, Lentulus : our comin 
Tt for falutation; we have bus' neſs. Bens Johnſon. 
800 every thing zs the better, the ſame, the fitter. | 
A 2 e and 23 thy giving, I aſſume; 
814d her ſhall reſign, when in the end 
2 ſhalt be all in all, and I in thee, | 
They ae in me all whom thou lov'ſt. Par. Loft. 
Ude ae _ to work at the roots of the tree, and left it ſo 
the pro ; d, that the firſt blaſt of wind laid it flat upon 
"RG, neſt, eagles, and all, L' Eftrange. 
"po vn = do not keep up this indifferency for all but truth, 
2 galt ſpectacles before their eyes, and look through 
es. 8 
ue Vapour lon" 
' Allis „ ERS _ Addiſon's Remarks on It 
3p > LD uſed in compoſition; ior in molt inſtances, it 
Fords com nde as, all- commanding. Sometimes the 
nyo, pounded with it, are fixed an claflical ; as, Al- 


- | ALL-BEARING. adj. from all and bear.) That which 


| 


France, and uſed in medicine. | 


The plant bears a near reſemblance to | 


Chambers. | 


and ſet it in the ground, and it 7 to be a fur e in 


"5 Sonnets. 


| ALL-POWERFUL. adj. [trom all and powerful.) Almighty; 


Spenſer's Pa orals. | 


laws, and in the defence of the com- 


| Craſhaw. | 


1TALLANTO1S, or ALLANTOTDES. n. 1 ſrom ad dag, 2 
aced between | 
e amnion and chorion, which, by the navel and urachus, | 


Addiſon onthe State of the War. | 


| 2. To join any thing to another, ſo as to abate its predominant 


t | | 
ding” » nuff and all, goes out in a moment, when Gp- 1 
ly. 


noun; a8, all-ſurrounding: in other caſes, an adverb 3 as, 
all- accompliſbed, or completely accompliſhed. 


Of thele compounds, a ſmall part of thoſe which may be 
found is inſerted. | 


bears every thing; ojmniparous: ; 
Thus while he ſpoke, the ſovereign plant he drew, 

Where on th' all-bearing earth unmark'd it grew. Pope. 
ALL-CHEERING: adj. [from all and cheer.] That which 
gives gayety and cheerfulneſs to all. 

| Soon as the all-cheering ſun x 
Should, in the fartheſt eaſt, begin to draw CO 

The ſhady curtains from Aurora's bed. N 
ALL-COMMANDING. ac}. [from all and command.) Having 
the ſovereignty over all. 

He now lets befgre them the high and ſhining idol of glo- 
ry, the all. commanding image ot bright gold. Raleigh's Bin. | 
ALL-COMPOSING, adj. from all and camp. That which 

quiets all men, or every thing. | 

Wrapt in embow'ring thades, Ulyſſes lies, 
His woes forgot! but Pallas now addreſt, 
To break the bands of all-compoſing relt. Pope's Odyſſey. 
ALL-CONQUERING. adj. {from all and conquer.) That 
which ſubdues every thing. | 
Second of Satan ſprung, all-conguering death 
What think'tt thou of our empire now? Par, Loft, b. x. 
ALL-CONSUMING. adj. [from all and conſume.] That 
which conſumes every thing. J | 
By age unbroke—but all-conſuming care 
_ Deſtroys perhaps the ſtrength, that time would ſpare. Pope. 
ALL-DEVOURING. adj. {trom all and dewour.] That which 
eats up every thing. . 80 | 

Secure from flames, from envy's fiercer ra 
Deſtructive war, and all-dewvouring age. 
ALL FOURS. 2. /. [ from all and prod Flow game at cards, 

played by two; ſo named from the four particulars by which 
it is reckoned, and which, joined in the hand of either of the 
parties, are ſaid to make all fours. 47 En) 
ALL HAIL. 2. /. [from all and hal, for health.] All health. 

This is therefore nota compound, though, perhaps, ulvally 

reckoned among them. ; Se . 

All hail, ye fields, where conſtant peace attend 

All bath, ye ſacred, ſolitary groves! e 
All bail, ye books, my true, my real friends, 8 
Whoſe converſation pleaſes and improves. Walſh. 


The time about All ſaints day. EY 
Farewell, thou latter ſpring! farewell, 
\. All-hal/oawn ſummer. 


near All ſaints, or the firſt of November. | 
Cut off the bough about Allballowtzide, in the hare place, 


Bacon's Natural Hiflory, No 427. 


mms. | 1 | 27 
ALL-HEAL. z. ſ. [ Panaæ, Lat.] A ſpecies of ironavort; which 


ALL-JUDGING. adj. [from all and judge.] That which has 

the ſovereign right ot judgment, | . 

TT as I ook with horrour back, 

That I deteſt my wretched ſelf, and curſe 8 

My paſt polluted life. A/l-judging heav n, 1 
Who knows my crimes, has ſeen my ſorrow for them. 

| Es Roawwe's Fane Shore. 


no way foreſee the effect; when an ail-knowrng, all-wilc 
Being, ſhowers down every day his benefits on the unthank- 

. ful and undeſerving?  _ Atterbury's Sermons. 
ALL-MAKING. adj, [from all and make.} That created. 
all; omnifick. | See ALL-SEEINSG. ] | 
omnipotent ; poſſeſſed of infinite power. g | 

O all-poxwerful Being, the leaſt motion of whoſe will can 
create or deſtroy a world; pity us, the mourntul friends of 
thy diſtreſſed ſervant. 85 Saft. 


celebration of the ſaints. The firſt of November. 5 
ALL-SEER. . ſ. [from all and ſee.] He that ſees or beholds 
every thing; he whole view comprehends all things. 
That high Ny which I dallied with, 
Hath turn'd my e . prayer on my head, 
And giv'n in earneſt, ä 
ALL-SEEING. adj, [from all and ſee.] That beholds every 


thing. | 5 i Y 
he ſame Firſt Mover certain bounds has place d, 
How long thoſe E torms ſhall laſt; 
Nor can hey laſt beyond the time aſſign'd 


made for all ſouls by the church of Rome; the ſecond of 
November. SY I 2 
This is all ſouls day, fello : 

It is, my lord, „ od TL Dd ER 
Why then, all fouls day is my body's doomſday. Shakeſþ. 
ALL-SUFFICIENT. adj. [from all and ſufficierit.) Sutficient 
to every thing. N 


ws, is it not ?—" 


given. | : _ Hooker. 
He can more than employ all our powers in their utmoſt 
elevation; for he is every Wn, perfect and all-ſufficient. Norris. 
ALL-WISE.adj.[ from all and wiſe. JPoſlett of infinite wiſdom. 
There is an infinite, eternal, all- abiſe Mind governing the 
affairs of the world. 25 | ITE 

Supreme, all- abiſe, eternal, potentate! 

Sole authour, ſole diſpoſer of our tate! 


G 


Prior. 
t, and «©», ſhape.) The urinary tunick 
or paſſage by which the urine is conveyed from the infant in 


Quncy.. 


To ALLA'Y. v. a. [from alloyer, Fr. to mix one metal with 
from a la loi, according t 


perhaps from allocare, to put together. 


orthography, and write alloy, See ALLOY. 
qualities. | ; 
| Being brought into the open air, _ 
I would allay the burning moms ag 
Of that fell poiſon. hakeſpeare's King John. 
No friendly offices ſhall alter or allay that rancour, tha 


et 


foam out at its foul mouth in ſlander and invective. South. 

3. To quiet; to pacify; to repreſs. The word, in this ſenſe, I 

think not to be derived from the French alloyer, but to be the 

Engliſh word lay, with a before it, according to the old form. 

If, by your art, you have | 

Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. Shakeſpeare. 
ALLA'Y. u. ſ. [alloy, Fr.] . 

1. The metal of a baſer kind mixed in coins, to harden them, 


*1t.18 connefted with a participle, it ſeems to be a 


| 


ALL-HALLOWN. a. /, {from all and hallow, to make holy, ] | 


FRE, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 
far as her ford goes; and courage may be al over a con-.| ALLHALLOWTIDE. 2. / [See ALL-HALLOWN. ] Theteam |. 
Addiſon, Guardian. | 9 55 


what I begg' d on, Shakeſpeare. 


Buy that all-feeing and all- mating mind. Dryden's Fables. | 
ALL SOULS DAY. 2. /. The day on which ſupplications are] 


Pape on Crit. | 


2. To plead as an excuſe, or produce as an 


Shall we repine at a little miſplaced charity, we, who could | 


AlL SAINTS DAY. z. /. The day on which there is a general | 


© JALLEGORICK. adj. e allegory.] 
I an allegory; not rea 


. 


The teſtimonies of God are perfect, the teſtimonies of | 
Gad are all-ſufficient unto that end, for which they were 


5 
Un me that halt, and am mtſhapen thus? Shak. Rich. III. 


South. 


the womb, receives the urine that comes out of the bladder. | 


another in order to A it is therefore derived by ſome 
olaw; the quantity of metals being | 
mixed according to law; by others, from allier, to unite; | 


1. To mix one metal with another, to . it fitter for coin- | 
age. In this ſenſe, moſt authours preſerve the original French | 


frets in ſome helliſh breaſts, which, upon all occaſions, will | 


&2 


EL 


per, two carats to a pound Troy ; ſilver with copper only, of 


which eighteen is mixed with a pound. Cowels - 

thinks the allay ĩs . the ch; — of colnng; | 

which might have been done anly by making 
Por tools are ſtubborn in their way, CS :; 
A s coins are harden'd by th allay,, Hadiras, p, iu. c. 2. 
2. Any thing which, being added, abates the predominant 
qualities of that with which it is mingled; in the ſame man- 
ner, as the admixture of baſer metals 
the firſt maſs. 


wton's Qpticks. 


| The perſon or thing which 


= 
<< 


rick bodies; becauſe he eſteems the blood a ,framut 


Harvey on Conſumptions, 


* * 


If I could temporize with my affection, 


Or brew it to a weak and colder palate, 1 | 
The like allayment would 1 give my grief. Shakeſpeare, 
 ALLEGA'TION.. 2. f. [from allege} © © 


coin leſs 8. 


allay the qualities of: 


Dark colours eaſily ſuffer a ſenſible * by little ſcat- 
tering light. | e 
3. Allay being taken from baſer metals, commonly unplics 
* mg wor than 1 rot with e it 7p oe bx «2 
'The joy has no allay of jealouſy, hope and fear. Raſcommom. 
Alira T4. rn. ſ. [from as.) Abe 4 
nas the power or quality of all ing. 
Phlegm and pure blood are reputed a 
and, upon that account, Avicen countermands letting bl 
in chole 3 
_—_ or a bridle of gall, obtunding its acrimony and fierce- 
nels. | 
ALLA'YMENT. #. /. from allay.] That which has the pawer 
of allaying or abating the force of another, | 


o 


Uagyers of acrimony ; 


To ALLE GE. v. 4. [ allego, Lat. 


ALLE'GER. 2.f., [from allege.) He that alleges, 3 
Which narrative, if we may believe it as confidently as the 
famous allegey of it, Pamphilio, appears to do, would ſeem 
do argue, that there is, ſometimes, no other principle re- 
quiſite, than what may reſult from the lucky mixture of the 
parts of ſeveral bodies. 5 Baeyle. 
hos CO Ee gy oe: = }, | ALLEGIANCE. 2.f. [allegeance, Fr.] The duty of ſubjects - 
85 - | ALL-KNOWING. adj. [ from all and know. ] Ommicient; all-! | NB od he ST Tu CN 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | wil | . | 
. Although. This ſenie is truly Teutonick, but now obſolete, 


| To A'LLEGORIZE. v. a. [from allegory.) 


1. Affirmation; declaration. 

2. The ng alleged or affirmed. 2 
Hlath he not twit our ſovereign lady here 

With ignominious words, though darkly coucht? 

As if the had ſuborned ſome to wear r 

Falſe allegations, to o'erthrow his ſtate. Sbaleſp. Hen. VI. 

3. An excuſe; a plea. 0 5 
I omitted no means in my power, to be informed of my 

_ errours; and I expect not to be excuſed in any negligence 
om account of youth, want of leiſure, or any other idle al- 
legations. 25 | 


1. To aftirm; to declare; to maintain. 175 
ment. 
Surely the pretent form of church- government is ſuch, as-. 
no law of God, or reaſon of man, hath hitherto been al! ed, - 
ol force ſutficient to prove they do ill, who, to the utmoſt of 
their power, withitand the alteration thereof. Hookers Pref. 
If we forlake the ways of grace or goodneſs, we cantiot 


cannot ſay we have not learned them, or we could not. rat. 
He hath a clear and full view, and there is no more to be 


alleged tor his better information. | Locke. 


able againit it. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


9 


to the government. | F 
| I did pluck allegiance from mens hearts, 
Loud ſhouts and ſalutations from their mouths, 
Even in the preſence of the crowned king. Shak. Hen, IV. 
We charge you on allegiance to ourlelves, - 1 
To hold your favight'ring 1ands, and keep the peace. Shak. 


allegiance to them, govern abſolutely ; the lords concurring, 


] or rather ſubmitting to whatſoever is propoſed; Clarendon, 
ALLE GIANT. adj. [from allege.) Loyal; conformable to 


the duty of allegiance: a word not now uted, 
_— For your great graces _ 
Hleap'd upon me, poor undeſerver, 1 

Can nothing render but allegiant thanks, 


My pray'rs to heav'n for you. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
ter the manner of 
z not literal. - ; ; 
A kingdom they portend thee ; but what kingdom, 
Real or allegorich, I diſcern not, Milton's Par. IR, b. iv. 
allegory; not real; not literal; myſtical. =. 


ſenſe, Except ye eat the fleſh of the Son of man, and drink 


his blood, ye have no lite in you; the hearers underſtood 
. 8 N tey's Sermons. 
The epithet of Apollo for ſhooting, is capable of two ap- 


him literally and groſl Bent 


plications ; one literal, in reſpect of the darts and bow, the 
rays of the ſun. 
rical manner. 


taken for the air, Peacham on Drawing. 
thus ſpoken by a Phæacian with wiſdom, is, by the poet, 
applied to the goddeſs of it. Pope's Odyſſey, b. viii. ndtes. 
ALLEGO'RICALNESS. 7. /. {from allegorical.) The quality 
of being allegorical. __ | 5 7 t 


legory ; to form an 3 to take in a ſenſe not literal. 
e hath very wittily allegorized this tree, allowing his 
| Kuppottion of the tree itſelt to be true. Raleigh's Hiftory. 
As ſome would — *. theſe ſigns, which we noted be- 
fore; ſo others would confine them to the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem. | Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
An alchymiſt ſhall reduce divinity to the maxims of his 
laboratory, explain morality by ſal, ſulphur, and mercury; 
and allegorize the ſcripture itſelf, and the ſacred myſteries 
thereof into the philoſopher's ſtone. RENEE 
A'LLEGORY. . ſ. [anxyoge.] A figurative diſcourſe, in 
which ſomething other is intended, than is contained in the 
words literally taken; as, wealth is the daughter of diligence, 
and the parent of authority. 

Neither muſt we draw out our allegory too long, left either 
we make ourſelves obſcure, or fall into affectation, which is 
re 

is word n a meant nothing elſe but, by allegory, 
the vegetative os wn or moiſture that quickeneth — e 
life to trees and flowers, whereby they grow. Peacham. 
ALLE'GRO. n.ſ. A word, denoting one of the ſix diſtinctions 
of time. It expreſſes a ſprightly motion, the quickeſt of all, 
except Preſto, It 7 means BY, as in Milton. 
ALLELUTFAHM. n. ſ. ¶ This word is falſely written for Halle. 
lujab, n and m.] A word of ſpiritual exultation, uſed in 
hymns; it ſignifies, Praiſe God. 
He will ſet his tongue to thoſe pious divine ſtrains, which 
may be a proper præludium to thoſe allelujahs he hopes eter- 
th ernment of the Tongue. 


To ALLEVIATE. v. a. {allewvo, Lat.] 
1. To make light; to eaſe; to ſoften. i: | 
Mott of the diſtempers are the effects of abuſed plenty and 


* 


that they may wear leſs, Gold is allayed with ſilver and cop- 


luxury, and muſt not be charged upon our Maker ; who, not- 


$ a Preface to his Works. © 


allege any colour of ignorance, or want of. inſtruction; we 


ALLE GEABLE. adi. I from allege. That which may be alleged- 
Upon this interpretation all may be ſolved, tliat is allege- 

8 ; b. vi. „ 

AALLE'GEMENT. 2. / [trom allege.] The tame with altega- 


_ =... The houſe of commons, to whom every day petitions are 
directed by the ſeveral counties of England, profeſſing all 


ALLEGO'RICAL. adj, [from allegory.) In the form of an 


When our Saviour ſaid, in an allegorical and myſtical ; 


enſigns of that god; the other allegorical, in regard to the 
Be 7 | Pope's Preface to Iliad. 
| ALLEGO'RICALLY. adv. [from allegory. ]. After an allego- 


Virgil often makes Iris the meſſenger of Juno, allegorically : 55 
The place is to be underſtood e and What is 


if. 
To turn into al- 


Ben. 2 Diſcovery. 


to ling. CO 
ALLEMAN E. * [Ital.] A grave kind of muſick. Dic. 


— —— 


— ,,], 


| wihending, hath provided excellent medicines, to alleviate | 


2. That by which any 


2. A paſſage in towns narrower than a ſtreet. 


© ALLYANCE. . /. { alliance, Fr. | 5 | 
; 2. 19 ſtate of — 3 by confederacy : a | 
league. In this ſenſe, our hiſtories of Queen Anne mention | 


21. Relation by marriage. 


© ALL16A'TION. 2. ſ. [from —_ 
1. The act of tying together; t f ; 5 
2. The arithmetical rule that teaches to adjuf the price of com- 
pounds, formed of ſeveral ingredients o nt va 
AlLLI GATOR. u. ſ. The crocodile. This name is chiefly uſed 
for the crocodiſe of America, between which, and that of 


ALLODIUM. I. . [A wo 


thoſe evils which we bring upon ourſelves. Bentley's Serm. 
2. To extenuate, or ſoften ; as, he alleviates his fault by an 
excuſe. | CIS . 8 
ALLEVIA'TION, n. /. [from alle viate.] . 
1. The act of making light; of allaying, or extenuating, 
All pologies for; and alleviations of faults, though they 
are the heights of humanity, yet they are not the favours, but 
the duties of friendſhip. -: 
in is eaſed, or fault extenuated; 
This loſs of one fifth of their debts and income will fit 
heavy on them, who ſhall feel it, without the alleviation of 


any profit. F | Locke. | 
ALLEY,» n./. — Fr.] =, 
1. d ma en. ; I 
And all within were walks and alleys wides OS 
With footing worn, and leading inward far. Fairy Queen. 
It is common from experience, that where alleys are cloſe 
gravelled, the earth putteth forth the firſt year knotgraſs, and 
after ſpiregraſs. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 565. 
#2] Voonder alleys green, | 
. Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. Par. Loft. 
Come, my fair love, our morning's taſk we loſe 
Some labour ev'n the eaſieſt life would chooſe: 
Ours is not great: the dangling bows to crop, 
Whoſe too luxuriant growth our alleys ſtop. Dryden. 
The thriving plants, ignoble broomiticks made, 
| Now ſweep thole alleys they were born to ſhade. Pope. 
A back friend, a ſhoulder clapper, one that commands the 
paſſages of alleys, creeks, and . lands. Shakeſpeare. 


- the grand alliance. 


A bloody Hymen ſhall th alliance join 


Betwixt the Trojan and th Auſonian line, Dryd. En. 


3 Relation by any form of kindred. _ 

For my father's ſake, 

In honour of a true Plantagenet,  __ 

And, for alliance ſake, declare the cauſe 
My father loſt his head. 


act of making a confederacy. 3 
Dorſet Boks ſon, that with a fearful ſoul 
Leads diſcontented ſteps in foreign foil, _ 
This fair alliance quickly ſhall call home 
To high promotions. * 
Adraſtus ſoon, with gods averſe, ſhall join 
In dire alliance with the Theban line; 


Thence ſtrife ſhall riſe, and mortal war ſucceed, N Pope. 


8. The perſons allied to each other. 5 
2 Leonid not boaſt the greatneſs of my father, 
hut point out new alliances to Cato. 
ALLICIENCY. 2. .. Callicio, Lat. to entice or draw.] The 
| Power of attracting any thing ; magnetiſm; attraction. 
Ihe teigned central alliciency is but a word, and the man- 


ner of it ſtill occult. Glanville's Scepſis Scientifica. 


another; to unite. 


To ALLIGATE. v. 4. [alligo, Lat.] To tie one thing to 


e ſtate of being ſo tied. 


different value. 


Africa, naturaliſts have laid down this difference, that one 
moves the upper, and the other the lower jaw; but this is 
now known to be chimerical, the lower jaw being equally 
moved by both. See CROCODILE, — 2£U 

4 8 In his needy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 
An alligator ſtuff d, and other ſkins 

Of 5 ap'd 1 90 gides 1 
Aloft in rows large y-heads were ſtrun 

And here a ſcaly 3 ung. CGarth's 5 

gature, 

by which two things are joined together. Di# 

ALLISION. 2. /. [ 
one thing againſt another. 


There have not been any iſlands of note or conſiderable 
* 4 earthquakes, 


extent, torn and caſt off from the continent by i 
| or ſevered from it by the boiſterous alliſion of the ſea. 


ALLOCA'TION, n./. [ alloco, Lat. 


1. The act of putting one thing to another. 5 2 


2. The admiſhon of an article in reckoning, and addition of it 


to the account. 


3. An allowance made upon an account; a term uſed in the 
| | Chambers. 


| Al. en u. J. Lallocutio, Lat.] The act of ſpeaking to 


exchequer. 


another. 


ALLO'DIAL. adj. [from allodium.] Held without any ac- 


Enovvledgment᷑ of ſuperiority; not feudal; independent. 


a lord paramount. It is oppoſed to 


diately of the ki 


 ALLO'NGE. u. ſ. [ allonge, Fr.) A paſs or thruſt with a ra- 
= * ſo bee the Lhd Fa of the ſpace taken up by 


To ALLO'O. b. a. {This word is generally ſpoke halloo, and 
chaſe or battle; 
| to come from the French allons ; 


k all; ſhewing the object.] To ſet | 2. Abatement; diminution. . 


is uſed to dogs, when they are incited to t 
it is commonly imagin 
perhaps from all lo, | 
on; to incite a dog, by crying alles. Ps 
Alloo thy furious maſtiff; bid him vex 
The noxious herd, and print upon their ears 
A ſad memorial of their paſt offence, 


another; converſe; converſation, 

To ALLO T. v. a. [from lot. ] 

1. To dittribute by lot. 

2. To grant, | : 
| ive days we do allot thee for previbens 
JI0 ſhield thee from diſaſters of the world; _ 
And, on the ſixth, to turn thy hated back : 
Upon our kingdom. : | 

I ſhall deſerve my fate, if I retuſe 


That happy hour, which heaven allots to peace. Dryden. | 


3. To diſtribute; to parcel out; to give each his ſhare. 


Since fame was the only end of all their new enterprizes 
too ſcrupulous in allotting them 


and ſtudies, a man cannot 
their due portion of it. 


any one; the part; the ſhare; the portion granted. 


here can be no thought of ſecurity or quiet in this world, | To 


dut in a reſignation to the allotments of God and nature. 


| L' Eftrange. 

Though it is our duty to ſubmit with patience to more | Unto laws that men make for the benefit of men, it hath 
ſcanty ps "ii yet thus much we may reaſonably and law- 

ers's Sermons. | 

ALLO'TTERY. 7. . (from allot. } That which is granted to 


fully aſk of God. 


South's Sermons. | 


trieth our hearts. 1 Th 


tions and ſucceſſes in war; allowing till for the different ways 


; Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. i. 
4. The act of forming or contracting relation to another; the 


e Richard III. | 


do vent my thoughts with negligence. Boyle on the Scriptures. 
Addiſon's Cato. ion bs 5 a i 


by others. 


Shakeſpeare's R omeo and Juliet. 
iſpenſary. 
Ypenſary 


> A'LLIGATURE. u. /. [from alligate.] The link, or 


allido, allifum, Lat.] The att of ſtriking 


Woodward, 


of very uncertain derivation, 
but moſt probably of German original.] A poſſeſſion held | 


in abſolute independence, without an acknowledgment of | ALLO'Y. . . {See ALLAY.] 
| 7 or feudum, which | 

intimates ſome kind of dependance. There are no allodial 
lands in England, all being held either mediately or imme- | 


| „ Pbigh 
A'LLOQUY. n. J. [ alloquium, Lat.] The act of Ig ALLUBE'SCENCY. 2. ſ. [ allubeſcentia, Lat.] WAI, 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


| : atler, *81. | ALLU'MINOR, 2. . [ allumer, Fr. to li t.] Onewhocolours 
ALLO'TMENT. 2. /. [from allot.] That which is allotted to | or prom upon paper or parchment ; 


„ 


Allow me ſuch exerciſes ns may become 5 gentleman „or 
give me the poor a my father left me by teſtament. 
1 s TP J Shakeſpeare's 1 You Like It. 
To ALLO'W. v. a. [ allouer, Fr. from allaudare.} 

1. To admit; as, to allow a poſition; not to contradict; not 


to ſe. 
The: principles, which all mankind alloev for true, are in- 
nate; thoſe, that men of right reaſon admit, are the principles 


allowed by all mankind. Locke. 
The power of muſick all our hearts allow; 
And what Timotheus was, is Dryden now. Pope 


As to whatis alleged, that ſome of the Preſbyterians declared 
openly againſt the king's murder, I allowit to be true. Saviſt. 
2. To grant; to yield; to own any one's title to. 

We will not, in civility, alloao too much ſincerity to the 
profeſſions of moſt men; but think their actions to be inter- 
preters of their thoughts. | Locle. 
I will help you to enough of them, and ſhall be ready to 
allow the pope as little power here as you pleaſe. 
3. To | pr licence to; to permit, _ 
et's follow the old earl, and get the beldam 
To lead him where he would; his roguiſh madneſs 
Alloæus itſelf to any thing. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
But as we were — of God to be put in truſt with the 
goſpel, even ſo we ſpeak, not as pleaſing men, but God, which 
; J. u. 4. 
They referred all laws, that were to be paſſed in Ireland, 
to be conſidered, corrected and allowed firſt by the tate of 


4. To give a ſanction to; to authorize. 


5. To give to; to pay to. 8 
Ungrateful then! if we no tears allow 
To him that gave us peace and empire too. 


his ſon the third part of his income. 


with ſome conceſſions or cautions, regarding ſomething elle. 
If we conſider the different occaſions of ancient and modern 
_ medals, we ſhall find they both agree in recording the great ac- 


of making it, and the circumſtances that attended it. Addiſon, 
ALLO'WABLE. adj. [from _ . | 
1. That which may be admitted without contradiction. | 
It is not allowable, what is obſervable in many pieces of 
Raphael, where Magdalen is repreſented, before our Saviour, 
waſhing his feet, on her knees; which will not confiſt with 
the text. 3 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. That which is permitted or licenſed; lawful; not forbidden. 
In actions of this ſort, the very light of nature alone may 


able. 9 © Hooker, b. ii. § 8. 
I was, by the freedom allowable among friends, tempted. 


Reputation becomes a ſignal and a very peculiar bleſſing 
to magiſtrates; and their purſuit of it is not only allowable, 
but laudable. | Altterburys Sermons. 
ALLO'WABLENESS. z.f. [from allowable.) The quality of 
being allowable; lawfulneſs; exemption from prohibition. 
I cannot think myſelf engaged to diſcourſe of lots, as to 
their nature, ule, and a/lowwad/eneſs, in matters of recreation; 
vrhich is indeed impugned by ſoine, though better defende 


ALLOWaNc E, 7. ſ. [from allow. ] 
1. Admiſhon without contradiction. 


phy will be lame and detective in one main part of it. Locke. 
2. Sanction; licence; authority. _ | 5 

That which wiſdom did firſt begin, and hath been with 
good men long continued, challengeth allowance of them that 


| To Gregory 


ou ſent a large commiſſion 
de Caſſado, to conclude, RR 
Without the king's will, or the ſtate's alloavance, x 
3. Permiſſion; freedom from reſtraint. : 
| They ſhould therefore be accuſtomed betimes to conſult 
and make uſe of their reaſon, before they give allowance to 
their inclinations, _ : TE Locke. 
4. A ſettled rate; or appointment for any uſe. — 55 
The victual in plantations ought to be expended almoſt as 
in a beſieged town; that is, with certain allowance. Bacon. 


ol the king; a daily rate for every day all his lite. 2 Kings. 
5. Abatement from the ſtrièt rigour of a law, or demand 
The whole poem, though written in that which they call 
| heroick verſe, is of the Pindarick nature, as well in the thought 
as theexpreſſion; and, as ſuch, requires the ſame grains of 
alloavance for it. | N 
Parents never give allowances for an innocent paſſion. 


1. Baſer metal mixed in coina | 
the pieces of each denomination, is called the (ſtandard. Fine 
ſilver is ſilver without the mixture of any baſer metal. Alloy 
is baſer metal mixed with it. Locke. 
For let another piece be coined of the ſame weight, where- 

in half the filver is taken out, and co | 
into the place, every one knows it will be worth but 


much; tor the value of the alloy is ſo inconſiderable as not to 
be reckoned. „ .--þ 


The pleaſures of ſenſe are probably reliſhed by beaſts ina 


them {incere and pure always, without mixture or alloy. 
| Atterbury's Sermons. 


content. 1 88 | 1 
To ALLU'DE. v. a. ¶ alludo, Lat.] To have ſome reference 


inſinuate. It is uſed of perſons; as, he alludes to an old/tory ; 
or of things, as, tbe lampoon alludes to bis mother”s faults. 
Thele ſpeeches of Jerom and Chryſoſtom do ſeem plainly 


LE: Hooker, b. v. 29. 

True it is, that many things of this nature be alluded un- 
to, yea, many things declared. Hooker, b. iv. & 2. 
en juſt proportions were taken, and every thing placed 


ficial ſtructure here alluded to. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


cauſe he gives graces 
andornament, to the letters or figures coloured. Correll, 
LU'RE. v. a. (leurrer, Fr. looren, Dutch, -belznen, 
Sax. ] To entice to any thing whether good or bad; to draw 
towards any thing by enticement. 


ſeemed always needful to add rewards, which may more al- 
lure unto good, than any hardneſs deterreth from it, and 


| any particular perſon inadiltribudon. See ALLOTMENT, 


Swift, | - 


England. | Sir Jobn Davies on Ireland. | 
There is no ſlander in an allow'd fool, Shakeſpeare. | 


Waller. | | 
| 6. To appoint for; to et out to a certain uſe ; as, he allowed 


7. To make abatement, or proviſion ; or to ſettle any thing, | 


_ diſcover that which is ſo far forth in the fight of God allow- | 


. South's Sermons. bi 


Without the notion and allowance of ſpirits, our philoſo- © 


ucceed, — it plead for itſelf nothing. Hooker, b. v. $7. | 


A league between his highneſs and Ferrara. Sbaleſpeare. : 


| And his allo<vance was a continual allowance given him 


Dryden. | 


| ALMACA'NTAR'S STAFF. . 
made ot pear- tree or box, with an arch of fifteen degr*:, 


a | Sawift. | 
6. Eſtabliſhed character; reputation, © 
His bark is ſtoutly timber'd, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approv'd allowance; | 
Therefore my hopes, not ſurfeited to dea, 6 
Stand in bold awe. | Shakeſpeare's Othello. | 


That preciſe weight and Tranels, b law a propriated to | 


r, or other — ut 
alt as 
more exquilite degree, than they are by men; for they taſte | 


to a thing, without the direct mention of it; to hint at; to 


to allude unto ſuch miniſterial garmients as were then in uſe. | 


by weight and meaſure: and this I doubt not was that arti- 


| Above them all 
The golden ſun, in ſptendour likeſt heav'n, - 


Allur d his eye. uton's Paradiſe Lytt, b. ii. . . 


Each flatt ring hope, and each alluring oy. „ ] 
ALLURE. 2. /. ent e verb allure.] Something et * 
entice birds, or other things to it. We now write r, * * Ar 
Ihe rather to train them to his allure, he told the 11 dal 

often, and with a vehement voice, how they were _ 8 Ge 
ped and trodden down by gentlemen. Fir John Ha 8 ma 
ALLU'REMENT. z. /. [from allure.] That which * *. 
has the force of alluring : enticement; temptation of as, int 
| Againſt allurement, cuſtom, and a world Pikalure A't\ 
| Offended; fearleſs of reproach, and ſcorn, J 
Or violence. 3 Milton's Paradi e Loſt, 3. 1 bu! 
Adam, by his wife's allurement fell. 145 Re * £07 
1 To ſhun th' allurement is not hard . 5. i. Ta 
- To minds reſolv'd, forewarn'd, and well prepar'd ; 
But wond'rous difficult, when once beſet, : beo 
To ſtruggle through the ſtraits, and break th'involyins det 4. 
N 5% r 
ALLU'RER. 2. /. [from allure.] The perſon that pong the 
enticer; enveigler, | 8 1 qu 
ALLURINGLY. adv. [from allure.] In an alluring , tre 
ner; enticingly. * Ju 
ALLURINGNESS, u. J. [ſrom alluring.) The quality gf a or 
luring or enticing; incitation; temptation by yo...” cu 
pleaſure. | | 7 P den on 
ALLv'siox. 1 [ allufio, Lat.] That which is ſpoken with End 
reference to ſomething ſuppoſed to be already known *. 0 
therefore not expreſſed; a hint; an implication, It ku 
particle to. | 755 5 | 
Here are manifeſt alliſſons and footſteps of the diffoluti; 
of the earth, as it was in the deluge, and will be in it; 12 | 
R i Burnett Tier, | 
| This loſt allyfion gall'd the Panther more, 1 97 
Becauſe indeed it iubb d upon the tore. ide wy 
Expreſſions now out of ale, ailuficzs to cuſtoms loſt ig as A'L 
and various partjcularities, mutt needs continue (46, al Nil. pe 
ſages in the dark. Locke's Efay du St. Paul“! Edijtier th 
 ALLU'SIVE. adi. Lalludo, alluſum, Lat.] Hinting at ks br 
5 ng not fully expreſſed. ? w. 
| here the expreſſion in one place is plain, and the fn; be 
affixed to it agreeable to the proper force of the word, ard u 
no negative objection requires us to depart from it; andre h 
expretlion, in the other, is figurative or annie, and the uh 
doctrine, deduced from it, liabl. to great obicctions; it is rex. th 
ſonable, in this latter place, to reftram the extentof the fioure th 
and alluſion, to a conliftency with the former. Rogers, 
ALLV'SIVELY. adv. [from allufiue.} In an allulive inn. ſv 
ner; by implication; by infinuation, 1 re 
The Jewith nation, that rejected and crucied him, within AL 
the compats of one generation, were, according tc his predic. | 
tion, deitroyed by the Romans, and preyed upon by thoſecs- ſe 
| 2066 ere ee, by which, ee, are noted the 12875 
| &man armies, wnole enhgn was the eagle: Tams ld. AL 
 ALLU'SIVENESS. z. J. [from allufive.) The quality of being 00 
alluſive. 5 | RR SM b 
ALLU'VION. . / C allucio, Lat.] 5 th 
1. The carrying of auy thing to ſomething elf: by the meticn 4 
of the water. e 5 ; it! 
2. The thing carried by water to ſomething elſe. The civi Al 
law gives the owner of land a right to that increaſe which n 
ariſes from alluwion, which is defined an inſenſible incy:- AL 
ment, brought by the water. | | $ 
|ALLU'VIOUS, adj. [from alluwion.] That which is caried * 
_ by water to another place, and lodged upon ſomething cle. $ 
To ALLY”. v. a. of ay Fr.] TITS os k 
1. To unite by kindred, triendſhip, or covfederacy. L 
All theſe ſepts are allied to the inhabitants of the North, 5 
ſo as there is no hope that they will ever ferve faithful * 
againſt them. If hs 11 on Ireland 0 
| Wants, frailties, paſſions, cloſer ſtil] 49 5 
The common int' reſt, or endear the tye. Eſay en Mar, FE 
F To the fun ally'd, . Al 
From him they draw the animating fire. Thomſ. Summer. "4 


2. To make a relation between two things, by timilitude, cr 
reſemblance, or any other means. | 
Two lines I cannot excuſe : they are indeed remotely a. 
| bsd to Virgil's ſenſe; but they are too like the tendernets et 
Ovid. 5 . | a Driden, 
ALLY'. 2. ſ. [allie, Fr.] One united by ſome means ct cor- 
nexion; as, marriage; friendſhip; confederacy. 

Me could hinder the acceſſion of Holland to France, ciths 
as ſubjects, with great immunities for the encouragenuntet 
trade, or as an inferiour and dependent ally under thc!: ro- 


tection. empite 
ALMACANTAR. u. ſ. [ An Arabick word, written var 

by various authours; by D*Herbelot, almocantar ; by oli, 
almucantar. ] A circle drawn parallel to the horizon. I. 
8 uſed in the plural, and means a ſeries of per 
circles drawn through the ſeveral degrees of the meridian, 
An inſtrument common 


uſed to take obſervations of the fun, about the time ct 
riſing and ſetting, in order to find the amplitude, and con- 
ſequently the variation of the cempaſs. Cbamber. 
ALMANAcKk. 2. . [ Derived, by ſome, from the Arabick, «, 
and manab, Heb. to count, or compute; but others, trom a 
| Arabick, and pv, a month, or AE, the courſe of the mont't, 
by others, from a Teutonick original, al and magn, the 
moon, an account of every moon, or month: all of them de 
probable.] A calendar; a book in which the revoluti!s 
of the ſeatons, with the return of feaſts and fatts, is note 
for the enſuing year, . 
It will be ſaid, this is an almanacł for the old year; all h 
been well; Spain hath not aſſailed this kingdom. Bacin. 
This altrologer made his almanack give a tolerable account 
of the weather, by a direct inverſion of the common Plos- 
nolticators. "© Government of the Tengu6 
| Beware the woman too, and ſhun her fig lit, 
Who in theſe ſtudies does herſelf delight; 
= wy whom a greaſy almanack is born „ 
With often handling like chatt amber worn. Dryd. Jur. 
I'll havea faſting almanack printed on urpoſe tor her us a 
; Dryden's Spaniſh Fr = 
| \LMANDINE. n. ſ. Fr. aimamdina, Ital.] A ruby coat 
and lighter than the oriental, and nearer the colour of 
nate. GR 
ALMIGHTINESS. . /. [from almigbiy. ] Unlimited pod; 
omnipotence; one of the attributes of God. 
It ſerveth to the world for a witneſs of his almrg rin 
whom we outwardly honour with the chicteſt of cut 
things. | | Hooker, ay 1 
In creating and making exiſtent the world univerſl by 
the abſolute act of his own word, his power and almigliin f 
| 5 Sir Walter Ratti, 
In the wilderneſs, the bittern and the ſtork, the unico * 
the elk, live upon bis proviſions, and revere his Pf, 
feel the force of his amigbtincſt. Taylors Rule of At 90 ll 
ALMI'GHTY. adj. {from all and mighty.) Of num” 
power; omnipotent. 5 him, Len 
The Lord appeared unto Abram, and ſaid gow 110 N 
the alrighty God; walk before me, and 92 " 17 3 
He wills you in the name of God almigl H, 
That you diveſt yourſelf, and lay apart 


| es Gp: which my mere deter from evil, than any 
weetnels thereto ailurets. Hooker, h. i. 
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or an almond or peach ſtock for 


. laryax, and ceſophagus, for the moiſtening and lubricating 


m which proviſions are put to be given away, 


" ALMSDEED. x, 5 [from alms and deed.] An att of cha- 
MIC | hh 


ALM 


Jaw of nature and of nations _ | 


it is longer and more comprefled , the outer green 
wh Wunder and drier when ripe, and the ſhell 1s not ſo 


tugged . .-. | 
- «cies are, 1. The common large almond. 2. The 
"he ec with tender ſhells. 3. The bitter almond, 
The white flowering almond. 2 
* he three firſt ſorts are chiefly cultivated in England, for 
the beauty of their flowers; and the firſt fort yields large 
jantities of fruit yearly, little interiour to what we receive 
— abroad, if not kept too long. They are propagated in 
ly, by inoculating a bud into a plum ſtock, for wet ground, 
Jus ry. The fourth is agreater 
curiolity; it will not ſucceed on a plum, but muſt be budded | 
on a peach or almond. 5 . Millar. 
ke to an amen: tree, you're mounted higgg 
On top of green Selinis, all alone,.. 
With blofloms brave bedecked daintily, 
Whoſe tender Jocks do tremble every one, | 
Atevery little breath that under heav n is blown. Fairy Q. 
Mark well the flow'ring almonds in the wood, | 
If od'rous blooms the bearing branches load, 
The glebe will anfwer to the tylvan reignz 
Great hearts will follow, and large crops of grain. Dryd. 
A'L40NDS OF THE THROAT, or LONSILS, called impro- 
perly Almonds of the cars; are two round glands placed on 
Ne tides of the baſis of the tongue, under the common mem- | 
prane of the fauces; each of them has a large oval ſinus, 


* 


which opens into the fauces, and in it are a great number off 


leer ones, which diſcharge themſelves through the great ſi- 
nus of a mucous and the ſlippery matter into the tauces, 


thoſe parts. When the o ſophagus muſcle acts, it compreſſes 


the almonds, and they frequently are the occaſion of a fore | 


roat. | Quincy. 
he tonſils; or Almonds of the Ears, are alſo frequently 
ſerelled in the king's evil; which tumour may be very well 
reckoned a ſpecies of it. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
ALMOND-FURNACE, or A'LMAN-FURNACE, calied allo 
the $2vcep, is a peculiar kind ot furnace uſed in refining, to 
ſeparate metals from cinders and other foreign ſubſtances. 


ALMONER, or ALMNER. z. ſ. [elcemoſynarius, Lat.] The 
bution of charity. h | hoy: 3 
Llenquired egg the Jacobins for an almoner, and the 
general fame has pointed out your reverence as the wor- 
thieſt man. 5 Dep Spaniſh Friar. 
A'LvoOxRY. 2. ſ. [from almoner.] The p 
moner relides, or where the alms are diſtributed. _ | 
Alus. adv. [trom all and moft; that is, moſt part of all. 
Skinner.} Nearly; well nigh; in the next degree to the 
whole; or to univerſality. | TO 


officer of 3 prince, or other perſon employed in the dittri- } 


Who is there almoſt, whoſe mind, at ſome time or other, | | 
Þve or anger, tear or grief, has not to faſtened to fomeclog, | 


that it could not turn itſelt to any other object. Locke. 


There can be no ſuch thing or notion, as an almoſt inh- | 


Tite; there can be nothing next or ſecond to an ommipotent 
- God. „ 5 Bentley's Sermons. 
Atlas becomes unequal to his freight, ROCHE 


And almoſt faints bencath the glowing weight. Addi on. | | SIS Wiſeman's Surgery. | 
moſt faints benea a g welg en. Alo Tick. 1. /. [rom aloes.) Any 4 is ſo called 


Quincy. 


ALMS. ». /. [in Saxon, elmer, eleemoſyna, Lat.] What is 
giren gratuitouſly in relief of the poor. It has no ſingular. 
: rf... , 7:5 

_ Which bow'd but in my ſtirrup, bend like his 
That hath receiv'd an als. 
_ The poor beggar hath a juſt demand o | ; 
rich man; who 15 guilty of fraud, injuſtice and oppreſſion, 


it he does not afford relief according to his abilities. Swift. | 


ALMS-BASKET, u. /. [from alms and baſket.) The baſket 


There {weepings do as well“, 
As the beſt order d meal 233 
For who the reliſh of theſe gueſts will fit, 


Needs ſet them but the alms-baſket of wit. Ben. Johnſon. | 


We'll tand up for our properties, was the beggar's ſong 
that lived upon the alms- we” a L' Eftrange's Fables. 


ty; a charitable gift, 3 | 
__ ihis woman was full of good works, and almsdeeds 
which ſhe dit. | 5 Acls, ix. 36. 
Hard favour'd Richard, where art thou? 
Thou art not here: murder is thy almdecd; 
Peuitioner for blood thou ne er put ſt back. Shakeſpeare. 
£MS-CIVER, . /. {from alms and giver.] He that gives 
Ams; He that ſupports others by his charity. 5 
He built and owed many religious foundations, be- 
es his memorable hoſpital of the Savoy. And yet was 
he a great alms-giver in ſecret, which ſhewed that his works 


n publick were dedicated rather to God's glory than his | 


2 c . Bacon. 
LMSHOUSE. z. f. [from alis and houſe.] A houſe devoted 
nk the reception and ſupport of the poor; an hoſpital for the 


r. 

The way of providing for the clergy by tythes, the device 
of elmehou es for the wy and the — — 5 of the people 
mto their ſeveral 2 

ing. | 
And torelief of lazars, and weak age 
f indigent faint ſouls, paſt corporal toil, 

A hundred elmsbouſes right well ſupplied. Shak. Hen. V. 

v3. Penitents, after the robbing of temples, and other 

| Nolences of rapine, build an hoſpital, or ſome alms- Houſe, 
ut of the ruins of the church, and the ſpoils of widows and 
orphans, NW F-Eftrange's Fables. 

i bold yon almsbouſe, neat, but void of ſtate, 

Anz here age and want fit ſmiling at the gate. Pope. 
1 x. u. f. [from alms and man.] A man who lives 

upon alms; who is ſupported by charity. | 

give my jewels for a {et of 53 

i gorgeous palace, for a hermitagez 
Nin Say apparel for an almiman's gown. Shak. Rich. II. 
| G-TREE. n. /. A tree mentioned in ſctipture. 

uſed 10 wood were made muſical inſtruments, and it was 
e rails, or in a ſtaircaſe. The Rabbins generally 
5 1 coral, others ebony, brazil, or pine. In the Septu- 
15 it is tranſlated xcrought auod, and in the Vulgate, 


Keg | Solomon, all along. in his Proverbs, giyes the title of fool 
N ing. But coral could never anſwer the urpoſes | to a wicked man, _ a - Tillotſon. 
wh almugim; the pine-tree is too common in 2 to | 4. Joined with the particle avith; in Company's joined with, 
Mar 4 low from Ophir; and the Thyinum, or citron-tree, 2 Jour commiſſion will forthwith diſpatch 
om elteemed by theancients for its ragrance and beauty, And he to Eng and ſhall ang cuith you. Shak, Hamlet . 
ram Mauritania. By the wood almugim, or algu- Hence then! and Evil go with thee along, 


wen, or, imply, gummim, taking al for a kind of article, 


May be underſt Oil er N 
Kularly the trees — Fog eng 1 
Uabick z an : 

Mentioned by M 


oſes. Calmet. 


te ſeals appointed upon it for that purpoſe; but there are 


off. | 
5 A'LOES. u. ſ. [done, as it is ſuppoled:] A term applied to 


fourth year's growth, produce flowers with us annually ; 
Chambers. | 


e place where the al- 


S eb. ring Corialanus. | 
an alms from the] 


bat from his lordly eye keep diſtance uc, 
far. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ili. 


are manifeſt unto men of under- 
Hooters Preface. | © 


m ammoniac, or gum {' 


d is, perhaps, the ſame with the Shittim wood 


brought in from Ophir great plenty of almug-trees and pre- 
cious trees, 
A'LNAGAR, AL N AGE R, or A'LNEGER.#,/. [from alnage.] 

Ameafurer by the ell; a worn officer, Whole buſineſs or- 
merly was to inſpect the athze of wodllen cloth, and to fix 


now three othcers belonging to the regulation of cloth- ma- 
nufactures, the ſæarcber, meaſurer, and alneger. Diet. 
A'LNAGE. 2. /. | from aulnage, or aunage, Fr.] Ell-mea-, 
ſure, or rather the meaſurin Di 
AL NIGHT. . /. [from all and . | 
There is a ſervice which they call abugFt, which is a great 
cake of wax, with the wick in the the 1 whereby it com- 


eth to pals, that the wick fetcheth the nouriſhment farther 

GE Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N* 372. 
three difterent things. | 
1. A precious wood uſed, in the Eaſt, for perfumes, of which 
the heſt ſort is of higher price than gold, and was the molt 
valuable preſent by the king of Siam, in 1686, to the King 
of France, It is called Tambac, and is the heart, or inner- 
molt part, of the aloetree; the next part to Which is called 
Calembac, which is ſometimes imported into Europe, and, 
though of inferior value to the F. ambac, is much eſteemed: 
the part next the bark is termed, by the Portugueſe, Pao 
d'aquila, or eagle- wood; but ſome account the cagle- wood 
not the outer part of the Tambac, but another ſpecies, Our 
knowledge of this wood is. yet very imperfect. Savary. 
2. Alves is a tree which grows in hot countries, and even in 
the mountains of Spain. 


ſpines on the edges; the flower conſiſts of one leaf, is tubu- 
lous, and cut into fix ſegments at the top, like the hyacinthz 
the fruit is oblong and cylindrical, divided into three cells, 
containing flat, and, for the moſt part, ſemicircular ſeeds. | 
The lpecies are 39; 1. The common large American aloe. 


rican aloe which produces young plants out of the flower 
ſtems, &c. | Bats — 
the Eaſt and Welt Indies; but! 
from the Cape of Good Hope. | 
The firit of theſe aloes is very hardy, and has endured the 
air, in mild winters, in a very dry ſoil, and under a ſouth! 
wall; but they may be kept in a common green-houle, giv- 
ing them very little moiſture in winter. The other ſorts are 
_ Preſerved in an airy glaſs-caſe, with a ſtove. "Phe ales are 
all increaſed by — | 4 
Moſt of the African ſpecies, after the ſecond, third, or 


e molt curious are brought 


— 


but the American aloes flower but once during the life of 
the plant, producing the flower · ſtems from the centre of the 

Na of a conſiderable ſize, and ſometimes fifteen feet in 
1 | 


common error, relating to the firſt | 7 is, that it 
never flowers till it be an hundred years ol 

has proved, that ſome have flowered in fifty years. Ano- 
ther errour is, that, when the flower opens, it makes a report 
like a gun. | Millar. 

3. Aloes is a medicinal juice extracted not from the odorite. 

rous, but the common aloes tree, by cutting the leaves, and 

expoſing the juice that drops from them to the ſun. It is 


is a warm and ftrong cathartick, and uſed in moſt purga- 
tive compolitions. : / | 
 ALOE'TICAL. adj, [from _} Conſiſting chiefly of aloes. 

It may be excited by aloetical, ſcammonſate, or acrimoni- 
ous medicines, | 


which chiefly contiſts of aloes. 5 es 
Alo rr. adv. [ loffter, to lift up, Dan. Loft air, Icelandiſb; 
ſp that aloft is, into the air.] On high; above; in the air; 
a word uſed chiefly in 5 e 
For J have read in ſtories oft, 
That love has wings, and ſoars aloft. 


Suckling. | 
Upright he ſtood, and bore a | 


F his ſhield, 


The great luminar y 
Aloft the vulgar ee thick, | 


Diſpenſes light from 
A'LOGY. n. /. — Unreaſonableneſs ; abſurdity. Did. 


Jingle. | | 
1. Withopt another. : 
The quarrel toucheth none but us alone; 
If by a mortal hand my father's throne | i; 
Could be defended, twas by mine alone. Dryd. Æn. ii. 
God, by whoſe alone power and conſervation, we all live, 
and move, and have our being. 
2, Without company ; ſolitary. „ di og. 
0 we ſee fly alone, and they are but ow which al- 
ways herd together, PINE l 
Alone, for other creature in this place | 
Living, or lifeleſs, to be found was none. P 
| I never durſt in darkneſs be alone. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
ALO'NE. adv, | Si 
1. This word is ſeldom uſed but with the word let, if even then 


it be an. adverb, and implies ſometimes an ironical prohibi- 
tion, to help a man who is able to manage the affair himſelf. 


0 | Let us alone to guard Corioli, 
If they ſet down before's ; *fore they remove, 
Bring up your army. : 

Let you alone, cunning artificer ; 
See how his gorget peers above his gown, 


2. To let alone; to forbear; to leave unfiniſhed, 


loſt his cauſe by his jeſt. 
ALO'NG. adv, fax longue, Fr.] 
1. At lengtn. : 
Some rowl a mighty ſtone; ſome laid along. 
RG bound with burning wires, on ſpokes of wheels are 
ung. 
2. Through — ſpace meaſured lengthwiſe. ; 
A frbrand carried along, leaveth a train of light behind 

it, 


Where Ufens glides alang the lowly lands, 
Or the black water of Pomptina ſtands. 

3. Throughout; in the whole; with all prefixed. 
They were l along a croſs, untoward ſort of people. South. 


Thy offspring, to the place of evil, Hell; : Z 
Thou and thy wicked crew! Milton's Par. Loft, b, vi. 
Religious zeal is ſubject to an exceſs, and to a defect, when 
ſomething is mingled with it, which it ſhould-not have; or 
when it wants ſomething that ought to go along with it, Sprat. 


1 Kings, x. 11. 


The leaves are thick, ſueculent, and generally beſet with | 


2. The narrow-leaved aloe, from Vera Cruz. 3. The Ame- | 


OE 
Many of theſe prnts, in ogy gardens, are natives of | 
t 


diſtinguiſhed into Socotorine and Caballine, or horſe aloes; | 
the firit is ſo called from Socotora ; the ſecond, becauſe, be- 
ing coarſer, it ought to be confined to the uſe of farriers. It | 


Conſpicuous from afar, and overlook'd the field. Dryd. | 
Axor. prep. above. | | 8 


ALO'NE. adj. Lalleen, Dutch; from al and een, or one, that is, | 
Betwixt ourſelves let us decide it then. Shak. Hen. VI. 


Bentley. 


dney, b. i. 
Par. Loft. | 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus.. 
5 To tell the people in what danger he was, B. Johnſ. Cat. ; 5 
His client ſtole it, but he had better have let italone; for he] 
Addiſon. Spectator, Ne 408. 
Dryden, Æneid vi. 


Bacon / Natural Hiſtory, Ne 274. 
Dryd. Æucid vii. | 


Command thy ſlaves: my free-born ſoul diſdains 
4 2 curb ; and reſt ive breaks the teins, 
Take this along ; and no 5 ſhall rite , 
(Though mine the woman) tor my raviſh'd prize. Dry 4. 
3 z onward, In this ſenſe it is derived trom allen, 
rench. þ 
Come then, my friend, m ius, come along, 
Thou maſter of che poet Ae "434 | + Pope. 
Aro x GST. adv, [a corruption, as it items, from along. 
Along; thro! 7 che length. | 3 
| Thie Turks id Keep ſtrait watch and ward in all their ports 
| thereabout alang /i the ſea- coat. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 
At oo. adv, [all of, that is, quite off. 3 
1. At adiltance; with the particle from, It generally implies 
a ſmall diſtance, ſuch as is within view or obſervation, 
Then bad the knight this lady yede al,, 
And to an hill herſeſt withdrew alide, _ | 
From whence ſhe might behold the battle's proof, 
And elſe be {ate from danger far deſcried. Fairy. Queen, 
As next in wort, 5 
Came ſin ly where he ſtood, on the bare ſtrand, 
While the promiſcuous crowd ſtood. yet aloof. Par. Loft. 
The noiſe approaches, though our palace ſtood 
Aloof from ſtreets, encompaſs d with a wood. Dryden. 
2. e lied to perſons, it often infinuates caution and cifcum- 
ſpection. | 8 
Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of ſteel, 
And make the cowards ſtand alof at bay. "8 
bd, Shateſdoare's Henry VI. 
Going northwards, aloof, as long as they had any doubt 
of being put ſued, at laſt, when they were out of reach, they 
turned and croſſed the ocean to Spain. Bacon. 
The king would not, by any means, enter the city, until 
he had aloof ſeen the croſs ſet up upon the greater tawer of 
Granada, whereby it became Chai ian ground. 
Two pots ſtood by a river, one of brais, the other of clay. 
The water carried ad away the earthen veſſel kept aloof 
from t'other. | | CL Eftrange's Fables. - 
The ſtrong may fight aloof; Ancæus 17 K 3 
His force too near, and by preſuming dy d. Dryd. Fab. 
3. In a figurative ſenſe, it is uſed to import art or cunning in 
converſation, by which a man holds the principal — Jang * 
at a diſtance. 5 
Nor do we find him forward to be ſounded; 
But with a e madneſs keeps alo c, | 
8 N we would bring him on r 1 
f his true ſtate. 5 Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
4. It wor metaphorically of perſons that will not be ſeen 
in ac 4 6” x08 33 
It is neceſſary the queen join; for, if ſhe ſtand alaa,, there 
will be {yl Alete i being a received o — 5 the 
world, that ſhe hath a great intereſt in the king's favour and 
| chlins, 


power. 3 0 9 8u | 
5. It is applied to things not properly belonging to each other. 


3 but experience 


£07 3 . Love's not love, 
M ben it is mingled with regards that ſtand ety 
Hof from th entire point. "Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
ALO'vD. adv. [from @ and /aud.) Loudly; with a ſtrong 
voice; with a great noiſe, | 25 
Strangled he lies! yet ſeems to cry aloud, 
Jo warn the mighty, and inſtruct tlie proud; 
IThbhat of the great, neglecting to be juit, 3 
Heav'n in a moment makes an heap of duſt. 
Ihen heav'n's high monarch thund' red thrice ah,, 
And thrice he ſhook aloft a golden cloud. Dryd. Ax. vii. 


| ALo'w. adv. 1775 a and ov] In a low place j not aloft, 


And no e 
As borne through air, and ſeem to touch the ſky. Dryden. 
ALPHA. u. /. The fir letter in the Greek al , ah 
ing to our A; therefore uſed to ſignify the firſt, SN 
am alpha and omega, the beginning and the ending, faith 
the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to come, 
the 1 3 ng Revelations. 
A'LPHABET. 70 [from dx, alpha, and Bla, beta, the 
two firſt letters of the Greeks.] The order of the letters, or 
elements of ſpeech. 5 5 
FE. 5 Thou ſhalt not ſigh, TE 
Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a ſign, 

But I of theſe will reſt an alphabet, 8 
And by ſtill practice learn to know thy meaning. Shaleſp. 
I he letters of the alphabet, formed by the ſeveral motions 
of the mouth, and the 2 variety of ſyllables compoſed of 
letters, and formed with almoſt equal velocity, and the end- 
leſs number of words capable of being framed out of the al- 
pbabet, either of more ſyllables, or of one. p h 

Taugnht by their nurſes, little children get e 
This ſaying, ſooner than their a/phaber. Pn e 
] To 


alow, and now aloft they 


To A'LPHABET. v. a. [from alphabet, noun, range in 
the order of the alphahet, 8 . 
ALPHABE'TICAL, 3 [from alphabet; alphabetique, Fr.] 
AL HABE TIE. the order of the alphabet; accord- 
| ing to the ſeries of letters. 25 5 
have now by me, digeſted in an alphabetical order, all 
the counties, corporations, and boroughs in Great Britain, 
with their reſpective 3 NOT. | Swift. 
ALPHABE'TICALLY. adv. | from alphabetical.] In an al- 
phabetical manner; according to the order ot the letters. 
I had once in my thoughts to contrive a grammar, more 
than I can now compriſe in ſhort hints ; and a dictionary, 
alpbabetically containing the words of the language, which 
the deaf perſon is to learn. Holller's Elements of Speech. 
ALREADY. adv. | from all and ready. ] At this preſent time, 
or at ſome time paſt; oppoſed to futurity z as, Mill be come 
ſoon ? He is come already. Will it be done? It is done already. 
Touching our uniformity, that which hath been already _ 
anſwered, may ſerve for aniwer to that exception, Hooker. 
ou warn' d me ſtill of loving two; 
Can I love him, already loving you? Dryd. Indian Er:p. 
See, the guards, trom yon tar eaſtern hill , 
| Already move, no longer ſtay afford; 1 
High in the air, they wave their flaming ſword, 
Your ſignal to depart. Dryden's State of Innocence, 
I confine myſelf to methods for the advancement of piety, 
which are in the power of a prince limited like ours, by a 
ſri execution of the laws already in force. RY aut. 
| Methinks, already I your tears ſurvey, | 
| Already hear the horrid things they ſay, | | 
; Already Re your degraded monty —?éà 
And all your honour in a whiſper Joſt ! Pope, 
AL 5 85 82 Dutch. ] Alſo; likewiſe: a word now out 
of uſe. 
The golden ſun his gliſtering head gan ſhew, 
And ſad remembrance now the prince amoves 
With freſh deſire his voyage to purſue 
Als Una earn'd her travel to renew. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Also, adv. [from all and ſo.] fs a RS RO 
1. In the ſame manner; likewiſe. 1 
In theſe two, no doubt, are contained the cauſes of the 
great deluge, as according to Moſes, fo a{/o according to 
neceflity ; for our world affords no other treaſures of water. 
8 2 Burnet" s Theory. 
2. Alſo is ſometimes nearly the ſame with and, and only con- _ 
Joins the members of the ſentence. e 
Jod do ſo to me, and more ajſo. 1 Samuel, xiv. 44. 
A'LTAR. 2. /. [altare, Lat. It is obſerved by 1 that the 
altar is received, with chriſtianity, in all the European 


ld the navy allo of Hiram that brought gold from Ophir, | 


=” 


5. Sometimes with is underſt 


languages; and that altare is uſed by one of the Fathers, as 
| | | S SET appropriated 


Bacon. 


Waller, : 


abet, anſwer. _ 
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are 


1. The p 
2. The table in Chriſtian churches Where the communion is 


A'LTARAGE. u. ſ. [altaragium, Lat.] Anemolument ariting 


1. To change; to make otherwiſe than it is. To alter, ſeems 


Ho much her grace is alter d on the ſudden? 


At leaſt with any reaſons which have oppoled it. 
Jo ALI ER. wv. n. To become otherwile than it was; as, the 


 A'LTERABLY., adv. [from alterab 
may be altered, | | | 
AlLTERANT. adj. [alterant, Fr.] That which has the power 


alike one to another. 
_ ALTERA'TI10N, u. . [from alter; alteration, Fr.] 
1. "The act of altering or changing. 7 . 
Alteration, though it be from worſe to better, hath in it in-.“ 


_ A'LTERATIVE. adj. | trom alter.} 


 ALTERCA'TION, 7, / [ altercation, Fr. from altercor, Lat.] 
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appropriated to the Chriſtian worſhip, in oppoſition to the 
4 zendililm.] 5 EIN 
late where offerings to heaven are laid. 
The goddets of the nuptial bed, 
Tir'd with her vain devotions for the dead, 
Reſolv;d the tainted hand ſhould be repell'd, 


4 


Which incenle offer'd, and her altar held. Dryd. Fab. 


adimunuttercd. ; | 
; Her grate roſe, and, with modeſt paces, 
Came to the altar, where ſhe kneel'd, and, ſaintlike, 
Caſt her tair eyes to heav'n, and pray d devoutly. Shakeſp. 


to the prielt trom oblations, through the means af thealtar. 
| | 3 A 3 80 Parergon. 
A'bTAR-CLOTH. 1. . {from allar and clotb.] The cloth 
thrown over the altar in churches, | 
L thould tet down the wealth, books, hangings, and altar- 
c/aths,which our Kings gave this abbey. PeachamonDraw!ing. 
To ALTER. v. a. e Fr. from alter, Lat. 


more properly to imply a change made only in ſome part of a 
thing; as, to alter a writing, may be, to blot or interpolate it; 
to change it, may be, to ſubititute another in its place. 
Do you note 
How long her face is drawn? how pale ſhe looks, 
And of an earthly cold? Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Acts appropriated to the worſhip of God by his own ap- 


pointment, mult continue fo, till himſelf hath otherwiſe de- 


<lared : for who dares alter what God hath appointed? 
_ Stilling fieet's Defence of Dije. on Romiſb Idolatry. 
2. To take off trom a perſuaſion or ſect. | 
For the way of Sriting plays in verſe, I find it troubleſome 
and flow; but I am no way altered from my opinion of it, 
Dryden. 


weather alters from bright to cloudy. 3 ; 
A'LTERABLE. adj. ¶ from alter; alterable, Fr.] That which 


may be altered or changed by ſomething elſe; diſtin& from | 


_ changeable, or that which changes, or may change itſelf. 


That alterable reſpects are realities in nature, will never | 


be admitted by a conſiderate diſcerner. Glanwille. 
Our condition in this world is mutable and uncertain, al- 
terable by a thouſand accidents, which we can neither foreſee 
nor prevent. 5 
I wiſh they had been more clear in their directions to him 


upon that mighty point, Whether the ſettlement of yy 007 
85 wwift.. 
 A'LTERABLENESS, 7. /. | from alterable.] The ; mens of 

al cauſes, 


Ceſlion in the Houte of H anover be alterableor no ? 


being alterable, or admitting . from extern 


of producing changes in any thing. 


And whether the body be alterant or altered, evermore a 


perception precedeth operation; for elſe all bodies would be | _ 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


conveniencies, and thoſe weighty. oker. 


2. The change made. 


Why may we not preſume, that God doth even call for 


fuch change or alteration, as the very condition of things 
_ themſelves doth make neceſſary. _ 
So he, with dithculty and labour hard, 
Men 5 . 
But he once paſt, ſoon after, when man fell, 
Strange alteration! Sin, and death, amain 2 
Following his track (ſuch was the will of heav'n!) 
Pavꝰ'd after him a broad and beaten way. Par. Lojt. b. ii. 


No other alteration will ſatisfy; nor this neither, very 
South. | 
pius Claudius admitted to the ſenate the ſons of thoſe 


long, without an utter abolition of all order. 


vwoho had been ſlaves; by which, and ſucceeding alterations, 
that council degenerated into a moſt corrupt body. Swyft. 


_ Medicines called alterative, arc ſuch as have no immediate 
ſenſible operation, but gradually gain upon the conſtitution, 
by changing the humours from a ſtate of diſtemperature to 
Quincy. 
When there is an eruption of humour in any part, it is not 

_ cured merely by outward applications, but by tuch a!terative 


health. They are oppoſed to evacuants. 


.. medicines as purify the blood. Government of the Tongue. 
Debate; controverſy; wrangle. TE 

y this hot purſuit of lower controverſies amongſt men 
pro ing rebgion, and agreeing in the principal foundations 
thereof, they conceive hope, that, about the higher 4-504 way 
themſelves, time vill cauſe altercation to grow. 


petual wrangling and altercation; and that, many times, 


rather for victory and oſtentation of wit, than a ſober and | 
Fg 3 Hakewell on Providence. | 
 ALTERN. adj. [ alternus, Lat.] Acting by turns, in ſucceſſion 


ferious ſearch of truth. 


each to the other. 


And God made two great lights, great for their uſe 


To man; the greater to have rule by da 


The leſs by night, altern. Milton's Parnk e Loft, b. vii. 
ALTE'RNACY. n.f. [from alternate.} Action performed by 


turns. 
ALTERNATE. adj. Lalternus, Lat.] Being by turns; one 


after another; reciprocal. 


Friendſhip conſiſts ade pe in mutual offices, and a 5555 | 
| South. | 


rous ſtrife in alternate acts of kindneſs. 
Hear how Timotheus' various lays ſurpriſe, 
And bid alternate paſſions fall and rife! 
While, at each change, the ſon of Lybian Jove 


Now burns with glory, and then meſts with love. Pope. 
Are the internal 
& two parallels, and lying on the 


ALTERNATE ANGLES, [In geometry. 
angles made by a line cuttin 
oppoſite ſides of the cutting fine; the one below the firſt pa- 
rallel, and the other above the ſecond. | 


ALTERNATE RATHO, or PROPORTION, is where the ante- | 


cedent of one is to its conſequent, as the antecedent of ano- 


ther touts contequent ; the _ ſame ratio, in this caſe, hold- |. 
c 


ing alternately in reſpect of the antecedents to each other, 
and the conſequents to each other. Chambers. 
ALTERNATE, z. /. from alternate, ad.) That which hap- 
pens alternately; viciſfitude. | 
And rais'd in pleaſure, or repos'd in eaſe, 
Grateful alternates of ſubſtantial peace, 
They bleſs the long nocturnal influence ſhed 
On the crown'd goblet, and the genial bed, 
To ALT&RNATE. v. a. [ alterno, Lat.] 
1. To perform alternately. 5 
| Thoſe who, in their courſe, 
Melodious hymns about the ſov'reign throne | 
Alternate all night long. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. v. 
2. To change one thing for another. reciprocally. 
The mott high God, in all things appertaining unto this 
life, for ſundry wiſe ends, alternates the diſpoſition of good 
and evil, | Grew's Coſmologia Sacra, C. iii. 
ALTERNATELY. adv. _ alternate.) In reciprocal ſuc- 
ceſhon, ſo that each ſhall be ſucceeded by that which it ſuc- 


Rogers. | 


] In ſuch a manner as 


| Hooker. 
Their whole life was, in a manner, little elſe than a per- | 


Prior. 


 ALTE'RNATENESS, #.f. [from alternate.) The quality ot be- 


j 


Hooker, b. T0 $10, . 


8 


ALTER NATION. u. J. 


„ 


The princeſs Meleſinda, bath'd in tear; 
nd toſs d alternately with hopes and fears, 
Would learn from you the fortunes of her lord. Dryden. 
Unhappy man! whom forrow thus and rage : 
To different ills alternately engage. Prior, 
Ihe rays of light are, by ſome caule or other, alternately 
diſpoſed to be reſſected or refracted for many W 
| ewwton. 


ing alternate, or of happening in reciprocal ſucceſſion. Dicł. 
em alternate. ] The reciprocal ſuc- 

ceſſion of things. | 
The one would be oppreſſed with conſtant heat, the other 
with inſufferable cold; an ſo the defe& of alternation would 
utterly impugn the generation of all things. Vulg. Errours. 


ALTERNATIVE. . /. [ alternatif,Fr.] The choice given of two | 


things; ſo that if one be rejected, the other muſt be taken. 
A ſtrange alternative | 

Muit ladies have a doctor, or a dance? Hung. 
ALTERNATIVELY. adv. [from alternative.] In alternate 
manner; by turns; reciprocally. | 
An appeal alternatively made may be tolerated by the 
civil law as valid. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
ALTE'RNATIVENESS. u. /. [from alternative.] The quality 
or ſtate of being alternative; reciprocation. . 
ALTE'RNITY.7./. ¶ from aitern. ] Reciprocal ſucceſſion; viciſ- 
ſitude; turn; change of one thing for another; reciprocally. 
They imagine, that an animal of the vaſteſt dimenſions, 


other animals continue. GHrown's Yulg. Err. b. vill. c. 1. 
ALTHO'UGH. conj. [trom all and though. See 'THOUGH.] 
Notwithſtanding; however it may be granted; however it 
may be that. | . | 
We all know, that many things are believed, a/though they 
' be intricate, obicure, and dark; although they exceed the 
reach and capacity of our wits; yea, although in this world 
they be no way pollible to be underitood. Hooker, b. v. J 22. 
Me the gold of France did not feduce, | 
Although 1 did admit it as a motive Fo 
The ſooner to effect what I intended. Shakejp. Henry V. 


the laws would be of little weight, although they be good 
additional ſecurities. 5 Savijt. 


on high. | 7 | Dict. 
ALTILOQUENCE. 2. .. Laltus and loquor, Lat.] High ſpeech; 

pompous language. De 
ALTI 
The art of taking or meaſuring altitudes or heights, whether, 

acceſſible or inacceſſible, generally performed by a quadrant, 
ALTISONANT, 2 adj. [ altifonus, Lat.] H gh ſcunding; pom- 
ALTISONOUS. : pous or lofty in ſound. _ Dit. 
A'LTITUDE, 2. /. [ altitudo, Lat.] - by 
1. . of place; ſpace meaſured upward, _ 

Len maſts attach'd make nat the altitude, ; 
Which thou haſt perpendicularly fall'n. Shak. King Lear. 


She ſhines above, we know, but in what place, 
Ho near the throne, and heav'n's imperial face, 
By our weak opticks is but vainly guels'd; 
Diſtance and altitude conceal the reſt. 


ö Tzon. y 


dian, altitude, or abode above the horizon. Vulg. Errours. 
Flas not a poet more virtues and vices within his circle, 


ſituations, in their oppoſitions and conjunttions, in their al- 


3. Situation with regard to lower things: „„ 
Thoſe members which are pairs, ſtand by one another in 


eight of excellence; ſuperiority. 

8 e altitude offends the eyes „„ 
Of thoie who want the power to riſe. Cy: > 
The world, a willing ſtander-by, SEE 
In clines to aid a ſpecious lye. 
5. Height of degree; higheſt point. 


which he is, even to the altitude ot his virtue. Shak. Cori. 


| ALWAYS. adv. It is tometunes written alway, compou 


and longeit duration, ſhould live in a continual motion, | 
without the alternity and viciſſitude of reſt, whereby all | 


The ſtreſs muſt be laid upon a majority; without which | 


A'LTIGRADE. adj. [from altus and gradior, Lat.] Riting | - 


METRY. . J. {altimetria, Lat. from altus and fte. 


Some gefine the perpendicular altitude of the higheſt moun-- 
tains to be four miles; others but fifteen furlongs. Brown. | 


5 8 . Dryden. | 
2. The elevation of any of the heavenly bodies above the ho- 


Even unto the latitude of fifty-two, the efficacy thereof is | 
not much conſiderable, whether we conſider its aſcent, meri- 


cannot he oblerve them and their influences in their ſeveral | 


_ . ttudes and depreſlions? Hymer Trageates of loft Age. 


| 1 altitude, and anſwer on each fide one to another, Ray, | 


Faviſe. 


He did it to pleaſe his mother, and to be partly proug;; | 


of eggs boiled together, to the conſiſtence of a paſte. 
mouſded at 2 As it cools, it grows bad uta 
and is uſed as a coſmetick. | a 
Burat alum is alum calcined over the fire, and thy 
dered whiter, more light, and more ealily pulverized ge: 
Plumoſe or plume alum is a ſort of ſaline mineral {tone 
various colours, molt commonly white, bordering on gs. a 
reſembling Venetian talc, except that, inſtead of ſcales 3 , 
in threads or fibres, reſerabling thoſe of a teather : in me 
its name trom pluma, a teather, Some will have this + he 
the lapis amianthus of the ancients. | Chan, 4 
By ong beating the white of an egg with a lump ot — 4 
you may bring it, for the molt part, into white curds. 5 ts 
ALUM STONE. 2. /. A ſtone or calx uſed in ſurgery: ms 
haps alum calcined, which then becomes corre. 85 
She gargled with oxycrate, and was in a few days cu 4 
by touching it with the vitriol and alum foes. Wim. 8 
ALUMINOUS, adj. [trom un.] Relating to wlun;, e wn; 
liiting of alum, . N 
Nor do we reaſonably conclude, becauſe, by a cold apd 
luminous moiſture, it is able awhile to reſiſt the hire, e 
a peculiarity of nature, it ſubſiſteth and liveth in it 
The tumour may have other mixture with it, 
of a vitriolick or alumincus nature. 


that, from 
. Brom, 
to make it 
Wi lemen's & 14 gery 
| | ; ride; 
of all and way; eallepxya, Sax. tuttavin, Ital, on: 
1. Perpetually; throughout all time; oppoicd to /wetime 
. ö N . ; 7 «eat, er 

to never. -. 5 
That, which ſometime is expedient, doth not æπ¹e 5 
continue. : ; Fookcr, b. iv. J 14 
No Man never is, but alxwa;'s to be bleſt. Fete 
2. Conſtantly; without variation; ↄppoſed to ſemetimez, gy ty 

now and then. | | Fo 

He 1s a{204ys great, when ſorne great occaſion is preſents 
to him. ; 5 FRY Dryden 
A. M. Stands for artium magiſler, or maſter of arts; the fe. 

cond degree of our univerſities, which, in ſome torcig n coun. 
tries, is called doctor of philofophy. _ N 
Au. The firit perſon of the veil to be. [Ser To Br.] 


And God {aid unto Motes, I am that I am: and he fit 
Thus ſhalt thou ſay unto the children of Iſrael, I a let 
lent me unto you, e 9-998 Eclat, ill. 14. 

Come then, my foul: T call thee by that name, 

Thou buſy FO, from whence I know I am: 

For knowing what I az, I know thou art; | 
| vince that muſt needs exiſt, which can impart. Price, 
AMABLILITY. z. /. [from amabilit, Lat.] Lovelinets; the 

power of plealing. 8 e Ih 

No rules can make amabilify, our minds and appr 

ſions make that; and ſo is our felicity, Es, I's. 
AMADETTO. n. f. & fort of pear [See PEan.]: fo cle, 

lays Skinner, from the name of him who cultivated it. 


 AMADOT. 1. /. A fort of pear. [Sce PEA] 


Cat 


"4 
4.” 


magnus, Lat.] With vehemence z with vigour; fierccly; 
violently. It is uſed of any action performed with precip. 
tation, whether of fear or courage; or of any violent etfot, 
Great lords, from Ireland am I come ama, 
Io fignity that rebels there are vp, | 
And put the Enghſhmen unto the ſword. Shak. Hen. VI. 
What! when we fied anain, purſued, and ſtruck 
With heav'n's afflicting thunder, and beſought 
The deep to ſhelter us? Milton's Parudiſi Lift, b. u. 
EE , The Hills, to their ſupply, 
_ Vapour and exhalation duſk and DR 6 | 
Sent up amain.  _. Milton's Paradiſe Lal. 
From hence the boar was rous'd, and ſprung amazr, 
Like lightning ſudden, on the warriour train, | 
Beats down the trees before him, thakes the ground; 
Ihe torett echoes to the crackling found, 155 ö 
Stout the fierce youth, aud clamours ring around. Dye. 
AMAL GAM. Z n. /. [Ads and yaw, The mixture of 
AMALGAMA. 5 
AMALGAMATION. 
The induration of the amalgam appears to proceed fram 
the new texture reſulting from the coalition of the mingled 
ingredients, that make up the a-a/gam. ql. 
To Au LAMA TE. v. 4. {from aralgam.} To unite we- 
tals with quickſilver, which may be practiſed upon all ne- 
tals, except iron and copper. The uſe of this opera⁰ů !, 
to make the metal foft and ductile. Gold is, by this method, 
drawn over otl.cr materials by the gilders. 
AMALGAMA'TION, 2. . [iron anaigamate.)] The 28 C 
practice of amalganiating nutals. 


| AMA'IN.. adv. [from maine, or rwaigne, old Fr. derived from 


High flying. = 

 A'LTOGETHER. adv. [from all and together.) ] 

1. Completely; without reſtriction; without exception, 
It is in vain to ſpeak of planting laws, and plotting policy, 
till they be altogether ſubducd. | 
We nnd not in the world any people that nath lived a/ts- 
gether without religion. Hooker, b. v. § 18. 
If death and danger are thin 
dured, no man could ever be obliged to ſuffer for his conſci- 
enceę, or to die for his religion; it being altagei her as abſurd to 


Dick. 


I do not altogether diſapprove of the manner of interweav- 
ing texts of ſcripture through the ſtyle of your ſermon. Soft. 
2. Conjunctly; in company. This is rather all together, 
Couſin of Somerſet, join you with me, 

And altogether with the duke of Suffolk, 


Aludels are ſubliming pots uſed in chemiſtry, without bot- 
toms, and fitted into one another, as many as there is occa- 
ſion for, without luting. At the bottom of the furnace is a 
pot that holds the matter to be ſublimed; and, at the top is 
a head, to retain the flowers that riſe up. 


| ALUM. 2. J. [alumen, Lat.] 5 . 
A kind of mineral ſalt, of an acid taſte, leaving in the 
mouth a ſenſe of ſweetneſs, accompanied with a contderable | 


degree of aſtringency. The ancient naturaliſts allow of two 
ſorts of alum, natural and factitious. The natural is found 
in the iſland of Milo, being a kind of whitith itone, wery 
light, triable, and porous, and ftreaked with filaments re- 
ſembling ſilver, The factitious alum is prepared in different 
manners, according to the different materials of which it is 
made. Hence ariſe red, Roman, and c'tron alums; alto plu- 
moſe, ſaccharine, and burnt aums. 


duced; and the Engliſh roche-alum is made from a bluiſh 
mineral ſtone, frequent in the hills of Yorkſhire and Lanca- 
ſhire, Alum is uſed in medicine as an abſorbent; but, bein 

apt to excite vomiting, it is ſeldom preſcribed inwardly. It 
is uſed outwardly in aitringent lotions, and is an ingredient 
in ſeveral dentifrices and coſmeticks. It is a principal in- 


well performed without it. It ſerves to bind the eolour upon 
the ſtuffs; and has the ſame uſes there, that gum-water and 
arena oils have in painting. It alſo dijpotes ſtutts to take 
t 


it. This effect of alum ſeems to proceed from its ſtyptic 
aſtringent quality, by which it binds the finer parts of co- 
lours together, and prevents their exhaling. Hence alſo it 
preferves paper, that has been dipped in its water, trom unk- 
ing when wrote upon. 


cceds, as, light follows darknels, and darkneſs follows light, 


| Saccharine alum bears a near reſemblance to ſugar, and is 
| a compoſition of common alum, with roſe-water and Whites 


ALTI'VOLANT. adj. [ alttvolans, Lat. from altus and wolo.} 


— 


Hhenſer's State of lreland. | 
that really cannot be en- 


imagine a man obliged to ſuffer, as todoumpoihibilittes. Sat. 


We'll quickly hoiſt duke Humphry from his ſeat. Shateſp. | 
| ALUDEL. n. ſ. {from à and lutum; that is, wwithou? lute, | | 


Quincy. 


England, Italy, and | 
Flanders, are the countries where aum is pr]acipghly pro- | 


gredient in dying and colouring ; neither of which can be q 


e colour, And adds a degree of briſkneis and _— to 
O1 


Amalgamdition i the niixing: of mercury with anv of tie 
metals. The manner is thus in gold, the reſt are antvwerae! 
Take ſix parts of mercury, mix them hot in a cruci be, a 
pour them to dne part of gold made red hot in another at 
cible; ſtir theſe well that they may incorporate ; then ca tie 

maſs into cold water, and waſh it. Bacer”s Phvjical Rt m. 

{ AMANDA'TION. 7. /. {from amardc, Lat.] Ihe act ot ſend- 

ing on a meſfage, or employment. 

AMANUENSIS. 1. J. [Lat.] A perſon who writes wit 
another dictates, „ „„ 

AMIRANTAH. 2. /. Lamarantbus, Lat. from à and Nag dtv.) 


The name of a plant. 


and multifid; the feeds dre included in membranaceous de. 
ſels, which, when come to maturity, burſt open tian frei 
or horizontally, like purſlane, each ot which contains one ot 
more roundiſh ſeeds. 3 45 5 

Among the many ſpecies, the moſt beautiful are, 1. Tir 
tree amarenth, 2. The long pendulous amarazth, with f.. 
diſh coloured ſceds, commonly called Lowe lies a bieceriy. 

All theſe plants muit be ſown on a good hotbed in Februutss 
or the beginning of March. They produce large b:avtitul 
flowers, and perfect their ſeed in September. F 

| 2. In poetry, it is ſometimes an imaginary flower, fuppo%d, 

according to its name, never to fade. | 
Immortal amaranth ! a flower which once 

In paradiſe, fatt by the tree of life, | 
Began to bloom; but ſoon, for man's offence. 

To heav'n remov'd, where firſt it grew, there grow, 
And flowers alott, ſhading the fount of hier ; 5 
And where the river of blits, thro midit of heav By 
Rowls o'er Elyſian flow'rs her amber ftream : 

With thoſe, that never fade, the ſpirits cle& 
Bind their reſplendent locks, inwreath*d with beams. 
| Milton's Paradiſe Lofi, 6. il. 5 1 
Au ARA NX THIN E. adi. [amaranthinus, Lat.] Retating e 
amaranths ; conhiting of «maranths. 
By the ſtreams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
O'er the Elyſian flow'rs, | 
By thoſe happy touls who dwell] 
In yellow meads of Aſphodel, . 117 
Or amaranthine bow'rs. Pope's Si. 04. ods 
AMA'RITUDE. z. /. [amaritzdo, Lat.] Bitternels: 1 
What amaritude or acrimony is deprehended in che wda 
acquires from a commixture of melancholy, of externa, 11. 
lign bodies. Harty on Confunp of 8 

AMA'RULENCE. . . [amaritudo, Lat.] Buterneis, : 3 

AMA'SMENT. n. /. [from amaſs.] A heap; an accumulaktgs“? 
a collection. | Ff ima 

What is now in the ſubject, is but an amaſment ot i 


1 : . LES. 2 i _ 13 
The flowers have no petals; the cup of the flower 1s ci 
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88. w. a. Lamaſſer, Fr.] . 
— bach together into one heap or maſs, 4 . | 
, „Ine rich man is not blamed, as having made uſe of any 
| * tul means to amaſs riches, as having thriven by fraud 
rer. uva tice. Atterbury's Sermons. 
Bs pd — n we would think of infinite ſpace, or duration, we, 
_ «rt ſteps uſually make ſome "oy large idea, as perhaps 
Er 1 millions of ages, or miles, which pol ibly we double and 
—— "ultiply ſeveral times. All that we thus an together in 
* be dur woug his, is politive, and the aſſemblage ot a great num- 
uber. der of politive ideas of ſpace or duration. oc be. 
1 4 in 2 figurative ſenſe, to add one 4 e 2 . 
By. 'vith tome ſhare of rep oach, either of eagerneſs or indiſ- 
l- _ ame} all relations, muſt err in ſome, and be un- 
cind Ew ed in many. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 
forty, Po not content yourſelves with, mere words, leſt your im- 
5 2 ron cments only ai a heap of unintelligible phraſes. 
pe Watts's huprovement of the Mind. 
apd a. The life of Homer has been written, by ama//ing of all the 
t,from daditions and hints the writers could meet with, 1n order to 
ron, tell a tory ot him to the world. | Pope s 142 on Homer. 
nale i Aua TE. V. 4. (from a and mate. See MATE. ]] 5 
un gery. . Io accompany; to entertain as a companion, It is now 
OY ds bevy of fair ladies fate, 
int, er Curted of many a jolly paramour, 

Tue which did them immodeſt way amate, | | 
ways 0 dad each one fought his lady to aggrate. Fairy Queen. 
7. 1 4, « To terrify; to ſtrike with horrour. In this ſenſe, it is de- 

Fife, "red trom the old French, matter, to cruſh or ſubdue. 
£75 or 0 AuaroRCULIsT. 1. J. (amatorculus, Lat.] A little inſig- 
«cant lover; a pretender to affection. Dies. 
were AOR L. adj. Lamatorius, Lat.] Relating to love; cauſing 
ridin, We 5 8 Jo 4 f 
the ry x" is the ſame thing whether one raviſh Lucretia by force, 
e i: Tarquin, or by amzatory potions not only allure her, but 
| neceſſitace her to ſatisfy his luſt, and incline her effectually, 
| and draw her inevitably to follow him ſpontaneouſly. 
Ve fail, Brambam againſt Hobbes. 
a1 Neth AURO SIS. n. fe Laab. A dimneſs of ſight, not from 
iu. 1 any vil ble defect in the eye, but from ſome diſtemperature of 


5 tke inner parts, occaſioning the repreſentations of flies and 
: dit floating betore the eyes: which appearances are the parts 
of the retina hid and compreſſed by the blood-veſlels being 


Price too much dittended ; fo that, in my its parts, all ſenſe is 
Els ; the lt; and therefore no images can be painted upon them, 
whereby the eyes, continually rolling round, many parts of | 
preken. ies talling ſucceſſively upon them, are obſcure. he cure 
TH, of this rapes, A upon a removal of the ſtagnations in the ex- 
0-eniled tremities of thoſe arteries which run over the bottom of the 
1 it. . „ Quincy. 
D AMAZE. v. a. [from à and maze, perplexity.] 
ved from 1, To confule with terrour. | 5 | IX 
hercely; Yea, I will make many people amazed at thee, and their 
precipi- kings ſhall be horribly afraid for thee, when I ſhall brandiſn 


nd effort, wy word before them, and they ſhall tremble at every 
ment ; every man for his own life in the day of the fall. Exeł. 


2, To put into confuſion with wonder, 


Hex. VI. Go, heav'nly pair, and with your dazzling virtues, 
ruck Vour courage, truth, your innocence and love, 
: Amaze and charm mankind. Smiths Phedr. and Hippol. | 
Off, b. u. 3. To put into pe RENE 125 | 2 
| That cannot chooſe but amaze him. If he be not amazed, 
| he will be mocked ; 1f he be amazed, he will every way be 
diſe Lal. mocked, Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. | 
| PILE, Aux ZE. 1. ſ. ¶ from the verb amaze.] Aſtoniſhment; con- 
N tulion, either of fear or wonder. V 
ound; Fairfax, whoſe name in arms thro' Europe rings, 
And fills all mouths with envy or with praiſe, =» 
Dod. And all her jealous monarchs with amaze,  _ | 
uta ot And rumours loud. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
on. Ste Meantime the Trojan cuts his wat'ry way, -. | 
| Fix'don his voyage thro? the curling fea, © 
ed frau Then caſtin back his eyes with dire amaze,  _ 
: mingled Sees, on the Punick ſhore, the mounting blaze. Dryden. | 
ol. A1NZEDLY.adv. from awazed.}] Confulcdly; with amaze- | 
n ment; with confuſion. 8 VVV 
n all ne- | ſpeak amaxediy, and it becones | 
ration , My marvel, and my meſſage. Shaleſp. Winter's Tale. 
s method, WIV 5 Vb 
ES Stands Macbeth thus amazedly ! | 5 
be 28 Cl Come, liſters, cheer we up his Iprights. Shak. Macbeth. 
Bi AMAZEDNESS. 1. . [from amaxed.] The itate of being 
wy em amazed; aſtoniſhment z wonder; confuſion. mw 
vera: I was by at the opening of the farthel, heard the old ſhep- 
idle, an. d deliver the manner how he found it; whereupon, after | 
pak alittle amazedneſs, we were all commanded out of the cham- 
e ber, | Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Ke nge. AMAZEMENT. 1. ſ. [from ec | n | 
eral . uch 2 confuſed apprehenſion as does not leave reaſon its 
3 bull force; extreme fear; horrour. * 
tes Wi He an{wer'd nought at all; but adding new 
1 Fear to his firſt amazement, ſtaring wide, 
aten. With tony eyes, and heartleſs hollow hue, 50 
. Aitonih'd ſtood, as one that had C 
er 05 Internal furies, with their chains unty'd. Fairy Queen. | 
wh ſown lely But look! amazement on thy mother A+. 
an 2 O ſtep between her and her fig r 
ins —  Conceit in weakelt bodies ſtrongeſt works. Shak, Hamlet. 
1. Ir „ Eitreme dejection. | | 5 ; 
8 red- He ended, and his words impreſſion left 
Marine: ty Buch amazement to th' infernal crew, 
Februay> 4 rafted and ſurpris'd with deep diſma 
peautity , Fo oe tad tidings Milton's Paradis Regained, b. i. 
Ar-. J t of admiration, _ | Be 
upped, | lad you, ſome ages paſt, this race of glory 
: a, with a-z@Zement we ſhould read your ſtory; 
ut living virtue, all atchievements paſt, 2 
- ts envy {till to grapple with at lag. | Waller. 
| 5 -onuſhment ; wonder at an unexpected event. 
FEA! S. 05 * 25 thatitwas he which ſat for alms at theBeautiful 
1 _ e temple, and theæ were filled with wonder and a- 
BO Ay Cs thatwhich h happened unto him. As, iii. 10. 
| None, po ticipial adj. [trom amaze.) Wonderful; 
bexms. - Itis in ed an amax ing thing to ſe the preſent deſolation 
it. J. 385. !> when one conſiders What incredible multitudes of 


4a in abounded with 


Ay A'ZIN GL 
txeite alto 


during thereigns of the Romanem- 
Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 


Y. adv. [from amazine.] To a degree that m 
niſhment wondertull 8] al Od 


clating iv 


of and hu ng imperfect, when there is not the leaſt grain 

| wiſe on as too many dithculties belonging to it, for the 
. C acila. Urs * oſopher to anſwer. | atts's Logick. | 
1... wane, Fe . La and pate, The Amazons were a race 
\ choler, it we {6 8 for valour, Who inhabited Caucaſus; they 
Tecnal in- Veapons be from their cutting off their breaſts, to uſe their 
amp il Sta — warlike woman; a virago. | 
8. Bis. Ang Le tay thy hands, thou art an amazon, 


1 hteſt with the ſword. 


i form of feli. I eireu mlocy- 
ane mech, 0 multiplicity of words; an indirect 


deen fare thoſe complex ideas names, that they might the 


amulatio; 


d. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
at.] A circuit of words ; a cicumlocu- 


ot of im 
nions, 30 
Scienti 

40 


mo- 


l ile to the world of ſpirits, our knowledge of them 


AMB 


verſant in, without long ambages and cireumlocutions; and 


that the things, they were continually to give and receive in- 
tormation about, might be the eaſier and quicker underſtood. 


| Locke. 
AMBA'GIOUS. adj. [from ambages.] Circumlocutory ; per- 
plexed Wes b f F Pie 


or buſineſs of an ambaſſador ; a word not now in uſe. 
When you rs ng me in my ambaſſade, | 
Then I degraded you from being king. Shak. Henry VI. 
AMBA'SSADOUR. x. /. [ambaſjadeur, Fr. embaxader, 
Span. Itis written differently, as it is ſuppoſed to come from 
the French or Spaniſh language; and the original derivation 
being uncertain, it is not eaſy to ſettle its orthography. Some 
derive it from the Hebrew 22, to tell, and win, a meſſenger ; 


\_ others from ambattus, which, in the old Gauliſh, ſignified a 


ſervant ; whence ambaſcia, in low Latin, is found to lignify 
ſervice, and * a ſervant; others deduce it from 
ambacht, in old 'Teutonick, ſignifying a government, and 
Junius mentions a poſſibility of its deſcent from avaBaww ; and 
others from am for ad, an us, low, as ſuppoling the act 
of ſending an ambaſſadour, to be in ſome ſort an act of ſub- 
miſſion. All theſe derivations lead to write ambaſſadour, not 
embaſſadour.) A. perſon ſent in a publick manner from one 
ſovereign power to another, and ſuppoſed to repreſent the 
power from which he is ſent. The perſon of an ambaſla- 
_. dour is inviolable. | a | 
Ambaſſadour is, in popular language, the general name of a 
meſſenger from a ſovereign power, and ſometimes, ludicrouſ- 
ly, trom common perſons. In the juridical and formal lan- 


reliding in another country, and is diltinguiſhed from an en- 
oy, who is of lets dignity. 


Rais'd by theſe hopes, I ſent no news betore, 
Nor atk'd you leave, nor did your faith implore 
But come, without a pledge, my own ambaſſadour. Dryd. 
Ott have their black ambaſ/adoursappear'd _ 
Loaden with gifts, and fill'd the courts of Zama, Addiſ. 
AMBA'SSADRESS, 5 ambaſſadrice, Fr.] e 
1. The lady of an ambaſſadour. . 
2. In ludicrous language, a woman ſent on a meſſage, 
Well, my — | h g 
Come you to menace war, and loud defiance ? 
Ordoes the peacetulolive grace your brow ? 
A'MBASSAGE. 1. ſ. [from — 
buſineſs of an ambaſſadour. 
Maximilian entertained them with dilato 


anſwers; fo 
further ſtay. 


AMBER. 2. . [from ambar 
ters formed SR Son's 


Bacon s Henry VII. 
Arab. whence the lower wri- 


nous conſiſtence, 
turpentine; chiefly found in the Baltick ſea, along the coaſts 


deſcribes it as a reſinous juice, oozing from aged pines and 
firs, and diſcharged thence into the ſea; where, undergoing 
ſome alteration, it is thrown, in this form, upon the thores 
of Pruſſia, which lie very low. He adds, that it was hence 


cus, juice. 


imagined it a concretion of the tears of birds; others, the 


the Atlantick; others, a congelation formed in the Baltick, 
and in ſome fountains, here it is found ſwimming like pitch. 
Others ſuppoſe it a bitumen trickling into the ſea from ſub- 
terraneous ſources; but this opinion is alſo diſcarded, as good 
amber having been found in digging at a conſiderable diſ- 


plants, elaborated by heat into a cryſtalline form. Amber al- 


a pea; and, among others, there have been found letters very 
well formed, and even Hebrew and Arabick characters. 


inſects included; which ſeems to indicate, either that the an- 
ber was originally in a fluid ſtate, or, that having been ex- 


the leaves and inſets. Amber, when rubbed, draws or at- 


pretty copiouſly in the dark. Some diſtinguiſh amber into 


and toys, becauſe of its tranſparency. Trevoux. Chambers. 


8. It flows from an inciſion made inthe 


oſoſol; but it h 


balſam. = | 5 | 
Ik light penetrateth any clear body, that is coloured, as 
3 
the colour of its medium. Peacham on Drawing. 
No interwoven reeds a garland made, 1 85 
To hide his brows within the vulgar ſnade; 
But poplar wreathes around his temples ſpread, _ 
x Ao es of amber trickled down his head. Addiſ. Italy. 
The ſpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, h 
And ſtudded amber darts a golden ray. 


| A'MBER, adj. l of amber. 
a 


With ſcarfs, and fans, and double charge of brav'ry, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knav'ry. SEakeſp. 
AMBER DRINK. . /. 
ſembling amber in colour and tranſparency. 5 
All your clear amber drink is flat. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
 A'MBERGRIS. 7. . [from guber and gris, or grey; that 1s, 
grey amber.] ; 
A fragrant drug, that melts almoſt like wax, commonly 
of a greyiſh or aſh colour, uſed both as a perfume and a cor- 
dial. It is found on the ſea coaſts of ſeveral warm countries, 
and on the weſtern coaſts of Ireland. Some imagine it to 
be the excrement of a bird, which, being melted by the heat 
of the ſun, and waſhed off the ſhore by the waves, is ſwal- 


ki 


find it, Others conclude it to be the excrement of a ceta- 
ceous fiſh, becauſe ſometimes found in the inteſtines of ſuch 
animals. But we have no inſtance of any excrement capa- 
ble of melting like wax; and if it were the excrement of a 
whale, it hould rather be found where theſe animals abound, 
as about Greenland, Others take it for a kind of wax or 
gum, which diſtils from trees, to the 
it congeals. Many of the orientals imagine it {prings out 
of the ſea, as naphtha does out of ſome fountains. Others 


violence of tempeſts. Others aſſert it to be a vegetable pro- 
duction, iſſuing out of the root of a tree, whoſe roots always 
ſhoot toward the ſea, and diſcharge themſelves into it. 
Others maintain, that ambergris is made from the honey- 
- combs, which fall into the ſea from the rocks, where the bees 


Yrecordand diſcourſe ot chings they were daily con- 


had formed their neſts ; ſeveral perſons having ſeen pieces 


of Pruſſia. Some naturaliſts refer it to the vegetable, others 
to the mineral, and ſome even to the animal kingdom. Pliny | 


urine of a beaſt; others, the ſcum of the lake Cephiſis, near 


tance from the ſea, as that gathered on the coaſt. Boerhaave | 
ranks it with camphire, which is a concrete oil of aromatick | a 

Tue words are of ſingle 
umes all figures in the ground; that of a pear, an almond, 


Within ſome pieces of amber have been found leaves, and 


tracts bodies to it; and, 5 friction, is brought to yield light 


Liquid amber, is a kind of native balſam or reſin, like tur- 

| pentine; clear, reddiſh, or yellowiſh ; of a pleaſant ſmell, al- 
moſt like ambergri | 
bark of a fine large tree in New Spain, called by the natives 
ns, as it grows older, into a ſolid form, | 
and is brought to us in barrels. It is reputed an excellent | 
| 7 3 Chambers. 


glaſs, amber, water, and the like, it gives the light 


lowed by whales, who return it back in the condition we 


2 it a ſea muſhroom, torn up from the bottom by the 


AMBASSA'DE. n. ſ. [ambaſſade, Fr.] Embaſſy; character 


guage, it ſignifies particularly a miniſter of the higheſt rank | 


Give firſt admittance to th ambaſſadours, Shak. Ham, | AMBIDEXTE'RITY. 1. ſ. [trom ambidexter.) 


| AMBIDE'XTROUSNESS. . /. 
Robe. 
adour.] An embaſſy; the 


as the formal part of their ambaſſage might well warrant their 


A yellow io e ſubſtance of a gummous or bitumi- | 
ut a reſinous taſte, and a ſmell like oil of | 


the ancients gave it the denomination of ſuccinum, from ſuc- | 
his opinion of the ancient naturaliſt is con- 

firmed by the obſervation of many of the moderns, particu- 
_ larly Father Camelli. Philof. Tranſat. Ne 290. Some have | 


poſed to the ſun, it was ſoftened, and rendered ſuſceptible of 


yellow, white, brown, and black: but the two latter are ſup- 
ſed to be of a different nature and denomination; the one 
called jet, the other ambergris. The white is molt valued for 
medicinal uſes, and the yellow for being wrought into beads 


Pope's Odiſſey. 


Drink of the colour of amber, or re- 


and drops into the ſea, where 


AMBIBE XTER. 2. J. [Lat.] 


A M B 


that were half ambergris, and balf plain honey-cot\b; ald 
others have found large pieces of ambergris, in which, when 
broke, honey-comb, and honey too, were found in the mid- 
dle. Some affirm it to he a true animal concrete, formed 
in balls inthe body of the male {permaceti whale, and lod 
in a large oval bag over the teſticles. But, beſides that it is 
not one ee whale in a hundred, that is found to 
have ambergris, Neumann, chemiſt to the king of Pruſſia, 
abſolutely denies it to be an animal ſubſtance, as not yield- 
ing, in the analyks, any one animal principle. It may in- 
deed be found in whales, but it muſt have been ſwallowed 
by them. He concludes it to be a bitumen iſſuing out of 
the earth into the ſea z at firſt of a vidgous conſiſtence, but 
hardening, by its mixture with ſome liquid naphtha, into 
the form in which we find it. Trevoux, Chambers, 
Bermudas wall'd with rocks, who does not know | 
That happy iſland, where huge lemons grow, 
Where ſhining pearl, coral, and many a pound, 
On the rich ſhore, of ambergris is found. | aller. 
AMBER SEED, or uſe ſeed, relembles millet, is of a bitteriſh 
taſte, and brought dry from Martinico and Egypt. The 
x {rage uſe it internally as a cordial, It gives a grateful 
ſcefit to the breath after eating. | Chambers. 
AMBER TREE. A. . ¶ frutex Africanus ambram _—_— 
ſhrub, whole beauty is in its {mall evergreen leaves, which 
grow as cloſe as heath, and, being bruiſed between the fin- 
rs, emit a very fragrant odour. | Millar. 


1. A man who has equally the uſe of both his hands. 
Rodiginus, undertaking to give a reaſon of ambidextert, 
and left-handed men, delivereth a third opinion. Yulg. Err. 
2. A man who is equally ready to act on either ſide, in party 
diſputes. This ſenſe is ludicrous. . : 


. 
* 


1. The quality of being able equally to uſe both hands. 
2. Double dealing. | | „ 
AMBIDE'XTROUS. adj. [from ambidexter, Lat. 
1. Double dealing; r both ſides. 535 
Eſop condemns the double practices of trimmers, and all 
falſe, Muffling, and ambidextrous dealings. » L'tftrange. 
2, Having, with equal facility, the ule of either hand. _ 
Others, not conſidering ambidextrousandlett-handed men, 
do totally ſubmit unto che etticacy ot the liver. Vulgar Err. 
[trom ambidextrous.) The 
quality of being ambidextrous. BE OS OLED 
A'MBIENT. adj. [ambiens, Lat.] Surrounding; encom- 
paſſing; invetting. 1 EE | 
55 | This which yields or fills _ 
All ſpace, the ambient air wide-intertus'd. Faradiſe Loft, 
The thickneſs of a plate requiſite to produce any colour, 
depends only on the denſity ot the plate, and not on that of 
the ambient medium. | Newton's Opticks, _ 
Around him dance the roſy hours, F 
And damatking the ground with flow'rs, 3 
With ambient ſweets pertume the morn. Fent. to L. Goaber. 
| Illuftrious virtues, who by turns have role, . 
With happy laws her empire to ſuſtain, n,, 
And with ull power aſſert her ambient main. Prior. 
The ambient æther is too liquid and empty, to impel ho- 
riꝛzontally with that prodigious celerity. Eentley's Sermons. _ 
A'MBIGU. n. . French. ] An entertainment, conſiſting not 


When ſtraiten'd in your time, and ſervants few, 


_ ... You'd richly then compole an ambigu; 


Where firſt and ſecond courſe, and your deſert, 


All in our fingle table have their part. King's Cookery. | 


 AMBIGUTY. . /. [from ambiguous.) Doubttulneſs of mean- 


ing; uncertainty of ſignification; double e 5 
Wich ambiguities they often entangle themſelves, nor 
marking what doth agree to the word of God in itſelt, and 
what in regard of outward accidents. Hooker, b. v. 
W˖oe can clear theſe ambiguities, 5 
And know their ſpring, their head, their true deſcent. 

5 1 | Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
| ſignification, without any ambi- 
guity; and therefore I ſhall not trouble you, by (training for 

an interpretation, where there is no difficulty; or diſtinètion, 

where there is no difference. _ es Vo 
AMBIGUOUS. adj. [ embiguus, Lat.] | 5 
1. Doubtful; having two meanings; of uncertain . 
But what have been thy anſwers, what but dark, 
Ambiguous, and with douhttul ſenſe pas. Par. Reg. 
Some expreſſions in the covenant were ambiguous, and 


were left ſo; becaule the perſons who framed them were not 


all of one mind. — __- Clarendon, b. viii. 

2. Applied to perſons uſing doubtful expreſſions. It is applied 

to expreſſions, or thoſe that uſe them, not to a dubious, or 
ſuſpended ſtate of mind, 5 ; N 

Th' ambiguous god, who rul'd her lab' ring breaſt, 

In theſe myſterious words his mind expreſt ; 1 
Some truths reveal'd, in terms involv'd the reſt. Dryden, 
Silence at length the ga Antinous broke, El 

an Pops. 


Contſtrain'd a ſmile, and thus ambiguous poke. 
AMBI'GUOUSLY. adv. [from ambiguous.) In an ambigu- 
ous manner; doubttully; eee with double meaning. 
AMBI'GUOUSNESS. 2. /. L from arv;guous,] The quality 


of being ambiguous; uncertainty of meaning; duplicity o 


lignification. 8 : 5 
AMBI'LOGY. 7. .. [from ambo, Lat. and oy ©-, Gr.] Talk 


of ambiguous or doubtful ſignification. Dif. 
AmMBI'LOQUOUS. adj. [from ambo and loquor, Lat.] Viing - 

ambiguous and doubttul expreſſions. " .: Da. : 

| AMBILOQU v. A. ſ. [ambiloquium, Lat.] The uſe of doubt- 


ful and Indeterminate expretlions ; diſcourſe of doubtful 
meaning. Es 3 
A'MBIT. 2. ſ. [ ambitus, Lat.] The compaſs or circuit of 
any thing; the line that encompaſles ang thing. | 
The tutk of a wild bear winds about almoſt into a perfect 
ring or hoop; only it is 2 little writhen. In meaſuring by 
the anbit, it is long or round about a foot and two inches; its 
+ baſis an inch over. | Grew's Muſæ um. 
AMBITION. 2. / [ants Lat.] The defire of ſomething 
higher than is poſſeſſed at preſent. | 1 Pc 
1. The deſire of preterment or honour. 5 2 
Who would think, without having ſuch a mind as Anti- 
hilus, that ſo great goodneſs could not have bound grate- 
elnels ? and ſo high advancement not have ſatis fied his ar- 
bition? _—_ —— * Sidney. 
2. The deſire of any thing great or excellent. EDT 
The quick ning power would be, and fo would reſt; 
The ſenſe would not be only, but be well; | 
But wit's ambitiz: longeth to the belt, 3 
For it deſires in endleis bliſs to dwell, Sir J. Davies. 
Urge them, while their ſouls . 
Are capable of this ambition ; | 
| Left zeal, now melted by the windy breath 
Of ſoft petitions, pity and remorſe, 15 
Cool and congeal again to what it was. Shat, K. John. 
3. It is uſed with to before a verb, and before 2 noun. 
I had a very early ambition to recommend myſelt to your 
Lordſhip's patronage. . Aadaſſon. 
There was an ambition of wit, and an affectation of gayety. 
| Pope's Preface to his Letters. 
AMBITIOUS. adj. [ ambits So Lat. 
1. Seized or touched with ambition; defirous of advancement; 


eager of honours ; aſpiring. It has the particle of before 
| the object of ainbitioan. 3 


0 . 


of regular courles, but of a medley of diſhes ſet on together. | 
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I be neighb'ring monarchs, by thy beauty led, 
Condendd in crowds, ambition; of thy bed: | 
The world is at thy choice, except but one, i 
Except but him thou canſt not chooſe alone. | 
| | Dryden's Fables. 
Voou have been pleaſed not to ſuffer an old man to go diſ- 
contented out of the world, for want of that protection, of 
which he had been fo long ambitious. Dryden. 


— 


— 


Trajan, a prince ambitious of glory, deſcended to the mouths | 


of the Tigris and Euphrates, and went upon the ocean, 
where, ſeeing a veſſel trading to the Indies, he had thoughts 


of outdoing Alexander. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


2. Eager to grow bigger; aſpiring. 
2 | have ſeen | 
Th' ambitious ocean ſwell, and rage, and foam, ö. 
To be exalted with the threatening clouds. Shak. J. Caf. 
AMBI'TIOQUSLY. adv. from ambitious.] In an ambitious 


manner; with eagerneſs of advancement or preference. 


With ſuch glad hearts did our deſpairing men 
Salute'th* appearance of the prince's fleet; 
And each ambitioufly would claim the ken, | 
That with firſt eyes did diſtant ſafety meet. Dryden. 
Here Flecknoe, as a place to fame well Known, 
. - Ambitiouſly deſign'd his Sh—'s throne. Dryden. 


being ambitious. | 7 a 
AMBTTUDE. z. /. Iambio, Lat.] Compaſs; circuit; circum- 
A OE | e 
To A'MBLE. v. x. [ambler, Fr. ambulo, Lat.] 

1. To move upon an amble. [See AuBLE.] 


It is good, on ſome occaſions, to enjoy as much of the pre- 


ſent, as will not endanger our futurity; and to provide our- 
{elves of the virtuoſo's ſaddle, which will be ſure to amble, 
when the world is upon the hardeſt trot. Dryden's Virgil. 
2, To move eaſily, without hard ſhocks, or ſhaking. 


Who ambles time withal? A rich man that hath not the . 


gout; for he lives merrily, becauſe he feels no pain; know- 
ing no burden of heavy tedious penury: him time ambles 
Withal. | Shakeſpeare's As You Like Ii. 
3. Inaludicrous ſenſe, to move with ſubmiſſion, and by direc- 
tion; as, a horſe that ambles, uſes a gait not natural. 
A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimpering ſhe, 
Shall make him able on a goſſip's meſlage, 5 
And take the diſtaff with 4 hand as patient, | 
As &er did Hercules. N 
4. To walk daintily and affectedly. . 
5 | I am rudely ſtampt, and want love's majeſty, _ | 
I 0 ſtrut before a wanton ambling nymph. Shak. Rich. III. 
A'MBLE. F./. [from to amble.] A pace or movement in which 


the horſe removes both his legs on one tide; as, on the far | 
fide, he removes his fore and hinder leg of the ſame ſide at | 


done time, whilit the legs on the near ſide ſtand ſtill; and 
vrhen the far legs are upon the ground, the near fide removes 
the fore leg and hinder leg, and the legs on the far fide ſtand 
ſtill. An amble is the firit pace of young colts, but when 


they have ſtrength to trot, they quit 1t. ere is no amble in 


the manage; riding-maſters allow only of walk, trot, and 


llop. A horſe may be put from a trot to a gallop without 


nopping; but cannot he put from an anble to a gallop with- 

out a ſtop, which interrupts the juſtneſs of the manage. 
0 | -.-- Farrier's Dia. 
 A'MBLER. u. ſ. {from to amble.) A horſe that has been taught 
to amble ; a pacer. | 


 AMBLINGLY, adv, [from ambling.] With an ambling | 


morement. | Ry 
7;  AMBRO'STA. 1. J. [ auBeooa, ] ED RE Fr | ON 4 
1. The pore, ee food of the gods, from which every thing 
_ eminently pleaſi 

2. The name of a plant. | 


of the ſame plant from the fruit, having no viſible petals ; the 


and 1s prickly, containing one oblong ſeed in each. 


Ihe ſpecies are, 1. The marine or tea ambraſia. 2. Taller | 
umſavoury ſea ambrofia. 3. The talleſt Canada ambrojia,viith 


rough plane tree leaves. The firſt ſort ſhould be ſown early 

in the ſpring, under a warm wall. The ſecond and third are 
common American weeds, which ſhould be ſown upon a 
gentle hot-bedintheſpring. None of them have much beauty 
to recommend then. | 5 Millar. 
AMBRO'SIAL, adj. [from ambraſia.] Partaking of the nature 


or qualities of ambroſia; fragrant; delicious; delectable. 


Thus while God ſpake, ambro/ial fragrance fill'd 
All heaven, and in the bleſſed ſpirits elect | 

Senſe of new joy ineffable diffus d. Milton's Par. Loft. 
'The gifts of heaven my following ſong purſues, 


Aerial honey, and ambro/ial dews. Dryden's Virgil. | 


Jo fartheit ſhores th* hei ſpirit flies, 
Sweet to the world, and grateful to the ſkies. Pope. 
 A'MBRY. . ſ. [a word corrupted from almonry.] | 


1. The place where the almoner lives, or where alms are diſ- | 


.. tributed. 

. The place whe | 
kept; alſo u cupboard tor keeping cold victuals : a word ſtill 
uſed in the northern counties, and in Scotland. 


Aus ACE. . . [from ambo, Lat. and ace.} A double ace I | 


o called when two dice turn up the ace. | 
had rather be in this choice, than throw ambs ace for m 


Shakeſpeare's All's Well that Ends Well. 


ite. „ 
This will be yet clearer, by conſidering his own inſtance 
- of Wx ambs ace, though it partake more of contingency 
than of freedom. Suppoſing the poſiture of the party's hand 
vcho did throw the dice, ſuppokng the figure of the table, and 
of the dice themſelves, Tapporeg the meaſure of force ap- 


plied, and ſuppoſing all other things which did concur to | 
| the production of that caſt, to be the very ſame they were, 


there is no doubt but in this caſe the caſt is neceſſary. 


Bramb. againſt Hobbes. | 


AMBUL &a'TION n. ſ. I ambulatio, Lat.] The act of walking. 
From the occult and inviſible motion of the mulcles in ſta- 


ion, proceed more offenũive laſſitudes, than from ambulation. 
8 Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 1. 


AMNMBULATORY. di. { ambulo, Lat. 
1. That which has the power or faculty of walking. 
The gradient, or ambulatory, are ſuch as require ſome baſis, 


or bottom, to uphold them in their motions : ſuch were thoſe 
ttrange inventions, commonly attributed to Dædalus, or ſelf- 
moving ſtatucs, which, unlets violently detained, would of 
themſclves run away. Wikins's Mathemat. Magick. 


>, That which happens during a paſſage or walk. 
Fa 


Hewas ſent to conduce hither the princeſs Henrietta Maria, 


of whom his majeſty had an arbu!atory view in his travels. 


| Wotton. 
3. Moveable; as, an ambulatory court; a court which removes 


from place to place tor the exercite of its juriſdiction, 


AMBURY.n./. A dioody: wart on any part of a horſe's body. 
uſcade, Fr. See AMBUSH.] A pri- 


AMBUSCA'DE. n. /. {embuſcade, Fr. 
vate ſtation in whic)i men lie to ſurpriſe others; ambuſh. 
Then waving high her torch, the fignal made, 


Which rous'd the Grecians from their embuſcade, Dryd. 
When I behold a faſhionable table ſet out, I fancy that 
- gouts, fevers, and lethargies, with innumerable diſtempers, 
5 in ambuſcade among the diſhes. . Spedator, No 195. 
Auzusc BO. 2. /. Lembeſcada, Span.] A private poſt, in 


order to ſurpriſe an enemy. 
Sometimes ſhe driveth o'er a ſoldier's neck, 


A'MBUSH. 1. /. [embuſche, Fr. from bots, a wood; whence 
embuſcher, to hide in woods, ambuſhes being commonly laid | 
under the concealment of thick foreſts.] | 
1. The poſt where ſoldiers or aſſaſſins are placed, in order to 
fall unexpectedly upon an enemy. 


2. The act of ſurpriſing another, by lying in wait, or lodging 
in a ſecret poſt. ET | 


3. The ſtate of being poſted privately, in order to ſurpriſe; the 
ſtate of lying in wait. WS | 


ambuſh, whence iſſued more. Then the earl gathered his ſmall 
company about him, and maintained the fight. But the ene- 


intending to draw the Engliſh further into their ambuſh, 


| | 4. Perhaps the perſons placed in private ſtations. 
 AMBI'TIOUSNESS. 2. f. [from ambitious.} The quality of | 


 A'MBUSHED. adj. [from ambuſh.) Placid in ambuſh ; lying 
18 in wait. | | 


our: 
AMBU'sT. adj. [ambuftus, Lat.) Burnt; ſcalded. Didi. 
AMBU'STION. #.f. [ambuſtio, Lat.) A burn; a ſcald. 
A'MEL. 2. /. [email, Fr.] The matter with which the varie- 


—— 


Rowe's Jane Shore. | = Colour 
__ AMEN. adv. [A word of which the original has given riſe 


fo be it, at the end of a creed, ſo it zs. 


— A 


As they had ſeen me with theſe hangman's hands. 


to everlaſting, Amen and amen. | eee x11. 13. 
| AME'NABLE. adj. [ameſnable, Fr. amener quelqu un, in the 


be liable to enquiries or accounts. 
Again, becauſe the inferiour fort were looſe and poor, and | 
not amenable to the law, he provided, by another act, that | 
tive of the beſt and eldeſt perſons of every ſept, ſhould bring | 
in all the idle perſons of their ſurname, to be juſtified by the 

ng to the ſmell or taſte, is called ambro/ia. | Fs 


It has male floſculous flowers, produced on ſeparate parts 1 


5, fruit which ſucceeds the female flowers, is ſhaped like a club, 


Th' enchanter, by his arms and amenance, | 
When under him he ſawhis Lybian ſteed to prance. Sper, | 
To AMEND. v. a. [amender, Fr. emendo, Lat.] | 
1. To correct; to change any thing that is wrong to ſomething 


2. To reform the life, or leave wickedneſs,  _ 

In theſe two caſes we uſually write mend. See MEN D. 

Amend your ways and your doings, and I will cayyfe you 

to dwell in this place. e, LIED 

3. To reſtore paſſages in writers which the copiers are ſuppoſed. 
7 


To AME'ND. v. n. To grow better. To amend differs from 
to improve; to improve ſuppoſes or not denies that the thing 
is well already, but to amend implies ſomething wrong. 


ere plate, and utenſils for houſekeeping, are | ach, 
AME'NDE. n. f. French. ] This word, in French, ſignifies 
a fine, by which recompente is ſuppoſed to be made tor the | 
fault committed. We uſe, in a cognate ſignification, the | 


AME'NDMENT, 7. / 
1. A change from bad for the better. 


| 2 of amendment, which are overlooked and wholly neg- 


2. Reformation of life. 


3. Recovery of health. 


AME'NDER. #. ſ. [from amend.) The perſon that amends 


AME'NDS. u. ſ. [ amende, Fr. from which it ſeems to be acci- 
dentally corrupted. JRecompentie; compenfation; attonement. 


And then le dreams of cutting foreign throats, 


| the prince's coffers, 


Of breaches, eonbuſcadoes, Spaniſh blades, yy 
Of healths five fathom deep. Shakeſp. Romeoand Juliet. 


Charge, charge, their ground the faint Taxallans yield, 
Bold in cloſe ambuſb, baſe in open field. Dryden. 


Nor ſhall we need, 

With dangerous expedition, to invade | 
Heav'n, whoſe high walls fear no aſſault or ſiege, - 
Or ambuſh from the deep. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 


The relidue retired deceitfully towards the place of their 


my, whether perceiving ſome ſuccours advancing, or whether 
turned away at an eaſy pace. Hayward. 

For you, my noble lord of Lancaſter, * 
Once did I lay an ambuſb for your lite, Shak. Rich. IT. 


Thick as the ſhades, there iſſue ſwarming bands 
Of ambuſh'd men, whom, by their arms and dreſo, 


To be Taxallan enemies I gueſs. Dryd. Ind. Emp. | 
AMBU'SHMENT, z. /. [from ambuſh; which ſce.] Ambuih; 
{urprize: a word now not uſed. 75 + 


Like as a wily fox, that having ſpied _ 
Where on a ſunny bank the lambs do play, 
Full clolely creeping by the hinder fide, | 
Lies in ambuſhment of his hoped prey. 


gated works are overlaid, which we call enamelled. +35 
The materials of glaſs melted with calcined tin, compoſe 


an undiaphanous body. This white amel is the batis ot all | 
thole fine concretes that goldimiths and artificers employ in | 


the curious art of enametling. Boyle on Colours. 


to many conjectures. Scaliger writes, that it is Arabick 
and the Rabbies make it the compound of the initials of 


three words, ſignifying tbe Lord is a faithful king; but the 


word ſeems merely Hebrew, mx, which, with a long train of 
derivatives, ſignifies firmneſs, certainty, fidelity. } A term 
uſed in devotions, by which, at the end ot a prayer, we mean, 

One cried, God bleſs us! and, Amen! the other, _ 


Liſtening their fear, I could not fay Amen, 


When they did ſay God bleſs us. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, | 


Bleſſed be the Lord God of Iſrael, from everlaſting and 


French courts, ſignifies, to oblige one to appear to anſwer a 
charge exhibited againſt him.] Reſponſible; ſubject ſo as to 


law. Sir Fohn Dawes on Ireland. 


A'MENANCE, u. ſ. [It ſeems to come from amener, Fr.] 
Conduct; behaviour; mien: a word diſuſed. ö 4 


For he is fit to ule in all aſſays, x. 
Whether for arms and warlike amenance, 


Or elſe for wiſe and civil governance. Spenſ. Hub. Tale. | 


Well kend him fo far ſpace, 


better. 


to have depraved; to recover the true reading. 


As my fortune either amends or impairs, I may declare it 


unto you. | Sidney. 
„ At his touch Gs 
Such ſanity hath heaven given his hand, . 

They preſently amend. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


word amends. 


| amendement, Fr.] | 


Before it was preſented on the ſtage, ſome 22 in it have 
paſſed your approbation and amendment. Dryd. Aureng.Pref. 


Man is always mending and altering his works; but na- 


ture obſerves the ſame tenour, becauſe her works are fo per- 


fect, that there is no place for amendments; nothing that can 


be reprehended. Ray on the Creation. 
There are many natural defects in the underſtanding, ca- 


| Locke. 
Our Lord and Saviour was of opinion, that they which 
would not be drawn to amendment of lite, by the teſtimony 
which Moſes and the prophets have given, concerning the 
miſeries that follow ſinners after death, were not hicely to 
be perſuaded by other means, although God from the dead 
ſhould have raiſed them up preachers. Hooker, b. v. § 22. 
- Behold! famine and plague, tribulation and anguiſh, are 
ſent as ſcourges for 2 2 Eſdras, xvi. 19. 
Though a ſerious purpoſe of amendment, and true acts of 
contrition, before the habit, may be accepted by God; yet 
there is no ſure judgment whether this purpoſe be ſerious, or 
theſe acts true acts of contrition. Hammond's Pratt. Catech. 


Your honour's players hearing your amendment | 
Are come to play a = : 


correction of an errour committed in a proceſs, and eſpied 
before or after judgment; and ſometimès after the 11 
ſeeking advantage by the errour. ' Blount. 


any thing. 
It I have too auſterely puniſh'd you, 


Your compenſation makes amends. Shateſp. Tempeſt. 
Ot the amends recovered, little or nothing ror 6d to thoſe 


and compenſation for the trailties of life, and (yg. «4 
this ſince, -" -- » and ſufferings, 


the days of Herodotus, it was rather a ſeat ot a 

pleaſure, than conducing unto this intention. 7 

| To AME'RCE. v. a. [amercier, Fr. OD 
ſeems to give the original.] e 

. To puniſh with a pecuniary penalty; to exact a fr 

inflict a torteiture. It is a word originally juridica, * 

adopted by other writers. 2 


but an ineffectual remedy for thoſe miſchiets. 
2. Sometimes with the particle in betore the fine. 


ple, and others white like the diamond, 
à violet colour, and the Spaniſh are of three ſorts; the bet 


AMETHY'STINE, 


A'MIABLE. adj. [ aimable, Fr.] 
1. Lovely; 5 


delight as profitab 


Should hol 
2. Pretending love; ſhewing love. 


A'MICABLY. adv. [from amicable.) In an 


eaſant comedy. Shak.Tam. Shrew. | 
AME'NDMENT. [emendatio, Lat.] It ſignifies, in law, the 


A'MICE. ». /. [amifus, Lat. amif, Fr. 


tus quo collum ſtringitur, & petrus teg,łrł 


that have ſuffered the wrong, but commonly all runs into 


Sir Walter Rateigh's Eſays. 


Where I a pris'ner chain'd, ſcarce fre 
The air impeiſen d alſo, cloſe and 1 88 
Unwhollome draught; but here I feel amend: 
The breath of heav'n freſh blowing, pure and fu, 
With day-ſpring born; here leave me to reſpire Me 
Some little hopes I have yet remaining, that I may.» 


the world ſome part of amends for many ill lays pn mig 
roick poem. Dryden ur eng. a bs, 


If our fouls be immortal, this makes abundant "Yo, 
ues, 
hat vn. 
Periorg 


ng, xt, 


ir, 9 


AMENITY, . 0 { amenite, Fr. amanitas, Lat.] Pleajar 
neſs; agreeab * 


If the ſituation of Babylon was ſuch at firſt, as it was 1 


menity ang 
ls. Err. 
* age tory, 


12 


But III amerce you with ſo ſtrong a fine, 


That you ſhall all repent the loſs of mine. Shakeſtea 


All the ſuitors were conſiderablyamerced; yet this Prove 


They thall amerce him in an hundred ſhekels of ſilver, ul 


pive them unto the father of the damſel, becauſe he hay 


rought up an evil name upon a virgin of Iirae}. Dent. Al. 


3. Sometimes it is uſed, in imitation of the Greek conſtrü. 
tion, with the particle /. | Eg 


Millions of ſpirits, for his fault amercd 
Of heav'n, and from eternal ſplendours flun 
For his revolt. Alton Paratije Infb, . 


AME'RCER. 7. / [from amerce.] He hat ſers'a fine u 
any miſdemeanour ; he that decrees or inflicts any pecia, 
ary puniſhment or forfeiture. | ' 
AMERCEMENT, ? 1. [from amerce. ] The pecuniaryyy. 
AMERCIAMENT. 
the mercy of the king, or other lord in his court. Cru. 


niſhment of an ottender, who ſtands x 


All amercements and fines that ſhall be impoleduponthen, 


ſhall come unto themſelves. Spenſer's State of Irelax, 
AMES ACE. n./. [a corruption of the word amb; ace, which 
appears, from very old authorities, to have been early ſot. 
ened by omitting the 6.] Two aces on two dice. 


But then my ſtudy was to cog the dice, 


And dext'roully to throw the lucky ſice: 
To ſhun ames ace, that ſwept my ſtakes away; 
_ And watch the box, for fear they ſhould convey 


Falſe bones, and put upon me in the play. Dryd. Perus 


A'MESS.n./.{corruptedfrom amice. JA pnelt's veftment, a 
AMETHO'DICAL. adj. [ from @ and method.) Outot method; 


without method ; irregular. 


AMETHYST. 2. /. [ap#2v5@>, contrary to wine, or can. 


trary to drunkenneſs; ſo called, either becauſe it is notquit 
of the colour of wine, or becauſe it was imagined to pit: 


inebriation.] 


A precious ſtone of a violet colour, bordering on put. 


The oriental amethyſt is the hardeſt, ſcarceſt, aud moſt 1 


luable; it is generally of a dove colour, Fong ſome are pur. 
e Germans d 


are the blackeſt or deepeſt violet; others are almoſt quit 
white, and ſome jew tinctured with yellow. KG are found 
in a hill named St. Sigminont, in Catalonia, by follywing'ts 


vein of reddiſh or black earth, or a vein in a rock fo colourt, 
_. and are all hexangular, and pointed like cryſtal, Sometimes 
a great number is found 5 together, like the Britd 


diamonds; but the beſt are found looſe in the chinks of te 
rock, Beautiful ones are alſo found in the Pyreneans, and 
in the mountains of Aurergne. 'The amethyft is not extrem. 


ly hard, but eaſy to be engraved upon, and is next in w 
to the 9 - 2 a Sawaiy. Chanters, 


I obſerved ſome ſtones that nearly approached the pra 
complection; and ſeveral very nearly reſembling the ameth)/. 
| | f Woodward on Tad. 


AMETHYST [in heraldry] A ere the ſame colour in 406 


bleman's coat, that 77 rods oes in a gentleman's, 
ad (from — Keſembling ana 
thyſt in colour. ä | 
lealing. E : 
That V ch is good in the actions of men, doth not on 
ie” but as amiable alſo. Hals. 
She told her, while ſhe kept it, 
*Twould make her amiable, ſubdue my father 


x 


Igntirely to her love; but if ſhe loſt it, 


Or made a gift of it, my father's eye FRE 
Thee loathed. 1 05 25 hakeſpeare's Otiths, 


Spend all, only give me ſo much time in exchange, as 0 


lay amiable ſiege to the honeſty of this Ford's wife j ute Jos 
art of wooing. Shakeſdeare's Merry Wives of Wind? 
A'MIABLENESS. 7./. {from amiable.] The quality of bis 


amiable; lovelinets z power of raifing love. 
As ſoon as the natural gaiety and amiableneſs of the you 

men wears off, they have nothing left tocommend then, 

lieby among the humber and refuſe of the ſpecies. Ct, 


A'MIABLY. ade. [| from amiable.) In an amiable man's) 


in ſuch a manner as to excite love. 


A'MICABLE. adj. [amicabilis, Lat.] Friendly; kin. 


is commonly uſed of more than one; as, they lite n 3 — 
cable manner; but we ſeldom ſay, an amicable action, 0 
amicable man, though it be to uſed in this paſſage. 
O grace ſerene] oh virtue heav'nly fair, 
Divine oblivion of low- thoughted care 
Freſh blooming hope, gay daughter of the {ky | 
And faith, our early nnmortahty ! DIR, 
Enter each mild, each amicable gueſt ; Fit 
Receive and wrap me in eternal reſt. 


A'MICABLENESS. u. /. from amicable.) Thegualityof' 


ing amicable; friendlineſs ; goodwill. amicable . 


ner; ina friendly way; with goodwill and concord. 
| hey fee _ e 
Through the dun miſt, in blooming beauty fre, 
Two lovely youths, that amicably walkt we 
Der verdant meads, and pleas'd, perhaps, TeV" Phil 
Anna's late conqueſts. 5 
I found my ſubjects amicabiy join, Pric 
To leffen their defects, by citing mine, the varteg 
In Holland itſelf, where it is pretended that A tube 
ſe&s live ſo amicably together, it is notorious how's Jeſt 
lent party, joining Uh ce Arminians, didatten "Jab 
therepublick. Sift on the Sentiments of Co: 15 
mentis epijcopo & preſbyteriis communibus ſunt, a 
ba, cingulum, ſtola manipulus, © planeta. 5 Gr " 
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anten callus ve inde add linguam tranſeat mendac ium. 
fri 75 The firit or undermoſt part of a prieſt's habit, over 
be wears the alb. f 
wied eus paſs'd the night ſo foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgena iteps in amice grey. Par. Reg. 
On ſorne a prieſt, ſuccinct in amico white, 
Attends. | i : 
Aviv. X g prep. [from a and mid, or mic.] 
ber. 2 14, equally diftant from either extremity. 
. Of the fruit | 
> each tres in the garden we may eat; | 
8 truit ot this fair tree, aii | 
The garden, God hath {aid ye thall not eat, Par. Loft. 
The do parts, the bagnto, and Donatelli's ſtatue of the 
at duke, £x24djl the four ilaves, chained to his pedeſtal, 
2 very noble üghts. ; Addiſon on Italy. 
Mingled with; ſurroun ded by; in the ambitot another thing. 
* Ami my flock with woe my voice I tear, i 
ad, but bewitch d, who to his flock would moan? Sidney. 
80 hills ani. i the air encounter'd hills, 5 
Hurbd to and fro, with jaculation dire. Mz/tox's Par. Loft. 
What have I done, to name that wealthy ſwan, 
The boar azadft wy cryſtal itreams I bring; 


And ſouthern winds to blaſt my flow ry ſpring. Dryd. Virg, | 


ata's breaſt the fury thus invades, 


And fires with rage aid the iylvan thades, Dryd. FEneid. | 


8 ſt; conjomed with. TW 
of Anon = real voice nor ſound 
Arid their radiant orbs be tound ? 
In reaton's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a 13 voice, . 
or ever ſinging, as they ſhine, 3 
. The han — made Us is divine.” Spectator, Ns 465. 
Aurss. adv. from , which, in this formof compoſition, 
atten ſignifies according to, and miſs, the Englith particle, 
' which thews any thing, like the Greek Wag, to be wrong 
, to miſcaunt, to count erroneouſly; to myo, to commit a 
crime: amiſs therefore ſignities not right, or out order.] 
1. Faulty; criminal. 7 5 


For that which thou haſt ſworn to do e, 


Is yet amiſs when it is truly done. Shate/p. King Jobs, | 


ultily; criminally. TR : : 
W. AH — to reform aurſelves, it at any time we 
have done ah,, is not to {ever ourſelves from the church 
we were of betore. ; i." Hooker, 5. ii. 51. 
8 e powers that ſearen a 
The heart of man, and weigh his inmoſt thoughts, 
If I have done amiſs, impute it not. Addiſon's Cato. 
1 In n ill ſenſe. 1 ET 
She ghd withal, they conſtru'd all ami, 


And thought ſhe wiſh'd to kill who long d to kits, Fairjax. 
4 Wrong; improper; unfit. 


Examples bave not generally the force of laws, which all | 


men oughtto keep, but of counſels only and perſuaſions, not 
emiſito be tollowed by them, whoſe caſe is the like. Hacker. 
Methinks, though a man had all ſcience, and all principles, 
yet it might not be amys5 to have ſome conſcience, * 
5. Wrong; not according to the perfection of the thing, what- 
ever it de. | IK Dh EEE | 
Your kindred is not much amzſs, tis true; ; 
Vet I am lomewhat better horn than ous Duden. 
I built a wall, and when the maſons plaid the knaves, no- 
threw down what was am. 
& Reproachful; irreverent. 


thing delighted meſo much as to ſtand by, while my ſervants | 


Every people, nation, and language, which ſhenk onthe 1 
, z an (d- 


amiſs againit the God of Shadrach, Meſhac 
0, al be cut in pieces, and their houſes ſhall be made 
adunghill; becauſe there Is no other God that can deliver 
alter this. fart. | Daniel, iii. 29. 
7. Impaired in health; as, I was ſomewhat amiſi yeiterday, 
but am well to day. | . 
$. Amiſs is marked as an adverb, though it cannot always be 
adverbially rendered; becauſe it always follows the ſubitan- 


tive to which it relates, contrary to the nature of adjectives 
mEngliſh; and though we tiy the action was emf, we ne- 2 Br | 

Sunn; 12 y 9 88 | to be a fruit ditferent from ours. Scaliger is confident, that 
| the amomum was no fruit; but the wood, which bore ſome 


ver ſay an ami/5 action. 46 . 
9. Amit is uſed by Shakeſpeare as a noun ſubſtantive. 
o my fick ſoul, as ſin's true nature is, | 


Each toy ſeems prologue to ſome great amiſs, Hamlet. | 


An1'S$10N. 1. /. Ian,, Lat.] Lois. 


7b Au T. v. 4. [amitto, Lat.) To loſe: award little in uſe. | 


lee is water congeuled by the frigidity of the air, whereby 
it acquireth no new torm, but rather a conſiſtence or deter- 
mination” of its diffluency, and amutteth not its eſſence, but 
condition of fluidity. Brown's Pulgar Errours, b. ii. 


AuTy, x. . { amatie, Fr. amicitin, Lat.] Friendſhip, whe- | 


ther publick between nations, oppoſed to war, or among the 
7 e, oppoled to diſcord, or between private perſons. 
he prophet David did think, that the very meeting of men 
together, and their accompanying one another to the houſe 
ot God, ſhould make the bond of their love inſoluble, and tie 
them in a league of inviolable amity. = Hooker, 6.v.4 38. 


e monarchy of Great Britain was in league and amty | 


vithall the world. Sir John Dates on Ireland, 
You have a noble and a true conceit 1 


Ot godlike amity, which appears moſt ſtron, 2 MW ; 
akeſpeare. 


In bearing thus the abſence of your lord. 
And ye, oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 
ue this race, this ſervice dedicate | 
To my deplored aſhes; let there be | 
A? Twixt us and them no league nor amity. Sir F. Denham. 
Sao AC. 1. ſ. The name of a why 5 e 
UM AMMON1AC is brought from the Eaſt Indies, and is ſup- 
poſed to 007e from an e eee plant. Dioſcorides ſays, 
* the juice of a kind of ferula growing in Barbary, and the 
3 is called agaſyllis. Pliny calls the tree metopion, which, 


fays, grows near the temple of Jupiter Ammon, whence | 


gum takes its name. It ought to be in dry drops, white 


within, yellowiſh without, eaſily fuſible, reſinous, ſomewhat 


bitter, and of a very ſharp taſte and ſmell, ſomewhat like gar- 
Ius gum is ſaid to have ſerved the ancients for in- 
ene, in their ſacrifices. It enters ſeveral medicinal compo- 


ktions, as an attenuant and detergent; and, outwardly ap- 


Foy is reſolutive and e der Savary. Trevoux. 
* 1 a NIAC 18 a volatile falt of two Kinds, ancient and mo- 
was. Ancient tort, deſcribed by Pliny and Dioſcorides, 
* 2 native falt, generated in thoſe large inns or cara- 
Tas, where the crouds of pilgrims, coming from the 


wall Jupiter Ammon, uſed to lodge; who, in thoſeparts, 
8 


urining in the ſta 
" 113 urine, which is remarkably ſtrong, aroſe a kind of 


Alt. - a : 
aenominated ſometimes from the temple, Ammoniac, 
es from the country, Cyreniac. Since the ceſ- 


and ſometim 


| mh : of theſe pilgrimages, no more of this ſalt is produced 

8 and, from this eficiency, ſome ſuſpect there never 

ann tuch thing: but this ſuſpicion is removed, by the 
N quantities of a ſalt, nearly of the ſame nature, thrown 

| dy mount Etna. The characters of the ancient ſal au- 


and e diſſolves gold. 
e ern ſal ammoniacis entirely factitious, and made 


Pope's Dunciad, b. iv. l. 441. | 


ptr, upon camels, and thoſe creatures when in Cyrene, | 
province of 1 Pes, where that celebrated temple ſtood, 
les, or, ſay ſome, in the parched ſands, out | 


1 are, that it cools water, turns aqua fortis into aqua 


AMO 


| ing their mouths luted with a piece of wet cotton, are placed 
28 an oven or furnace, contrived for the purpole, in à thick 


two days and a night, with a continual ſtrong fire. Ihe 
{team {wells up the cotton, and forms a paſte at the vent-hole, 
hindering the talts from evaporating z which, being confined, 
ſtick tothe topof the bottle, and are, upon breaking it, taken 
out in thote large cakes, which they tend to England. Only 
ſoot exhaled from dung, is the proper ingredient inthis prepa- 


Our chymults imitate the Egyptian /a/ ammuntac, by add- 
ing one part of common ſalt to five of urine; with which 
ſome mix that quantity of ſoot, and putting the whole in a 
veſſel, they raiſe from it, by ſublimation, a white, triable, 
farinaceous ſubſtance, which they call /al a-mmoniac. There 
are various preparations of this ſalt uſed in pharmacy; as, 

ſublimate of jal ammoniac, and flowers of ſal ammoniac, uſed | 
as ſudorificks, diureticks, and good aperients; volatile ſal 
ammoniac, uſed againſt malignant fevers, as a fudorihck, | 
and in pocket bottles; ſpirit of ſal ammoniac,ot various kinds. 

| | | Chambers. 

AMMONYACAL, adj. {from ammoniac.} Having the proper- 
ties of ammoniac ſalt. | | 

Human blood calcin'd, yields no fixed ſalt; nor is it a ſal 

ammoniack; for that remains immutable after repeated di- 
ſtillations; and diſtillation deſtroys the ai α quality of 

animal ſalts, and turns them alkaline : fo that it is a falt nei- 

ther quite fixed, nor quite volatile, nor 2 acid, nor quite 
alkaline, nor quite aπõniacal; but fo 

proaching nearelt to the nature of ſal ammoniac. Arbuthnul. 


|] AMMUNITION. . / [tuppoted by ſome to come from Am- 
nitio, which, in the barbarous ages, ſeems to have ſignified 


_ ſupply of proviſion; but it, ſurely, may be more reaſonably 
derived from munitio, fortification z chaſes & munitions, things. 
tor the fortreſſes.] Military ſtores. | 
They mult make themſelves detenſible againſt ſtrangers; | 

and muſt have the aſſiſtance of ſome able military man, and 
convenient arms and ammunition tor their defence. Bacon. 

The colonel ſtaid to put in the ammunition he brought 


| with him; which was only twelve barrels of powder, and 


twelve hundred weight of match. Clarendon, b. vu. 
All the rich mines of learning ranſackt are, 

_ To furniſh ammunition for this wa. 

But now his ſtores of ammunition ſpent, 


His naked valour is his only guard: | 
Rare thunders are from his dumb cannon ſent, | 


armies or garriſons. 3 8 
A'MNESTY. x./. [apmrtia.] An att of oblivion; an act by 


AMMUNITION BREAD. 7. / Bread for the ſupply of the 


ſo obliterated, that they can never be brought into charge. 
I never read ot a law enacted to take away the force ot all 


June, what he would infallibly be hanged tor, if he com- 
mitted it on the firſt of July; by which the greateſt erimi- 
nals may eſcape, provided they continue long enough in 
power, to antiquate their crimes, and, by {titling them a 
While, deceive the legiſlature into an amne/ty. Set. 
AMNI'COLIST. 2. /. Lamnicola, Lat.] Inhabiting near a 
„„ CV 
AMNIGENOUS. 2. ,. [ amnigenus, Lat.] Born of a river. Diet, 
,, rorhans from ai] © 
A MNIOS. fn]. [ at. perhaps from ate 5? Bn 
womb is molt immediately covered, and with which the reſt 
of the lecundines, the chorion, and alantois, are ejected atter 
birth. It is whiter and thinner than the chorion. - It alſo 


purpole, with which the fœtus is preſerved. It is outwardly 
cloathed with the urinary membrane, and the chorion, which 
ſometimes ſtick ſo cloſe to one another, that they can ſcarce 


AMO'MUM. n. /. [Lat.] A fort of fruit. 
The commentators on Pliny and Dioſcorides differ about 
the ancient amamum; but the generality of them ſuppoſe it 


reſemblance to a bunch of grapes, and was uſed in embalm- 
ing ot bodies; whence the name mummy was given to bodies 
embalmed with it. The modern amomum appears to be the 


reſembles the muſcat grape, grows in cluſters, and is about 
the thickneſs of a pea, round, membranous, and divided into 
three cells, that contain ſeveral brown angular grains, of a 
very ſtrong aromatick taſte and fmell. This fruit is brought 


wiſe another paler ſeed, named amomm¾m; but neither are in 
much repute in phylick, —&Trevoux. Chambers. 

v eee C prep. [amang, zemanz, Saxon. ] 

1. Mingled with; placed with other perſons or things ; on 
every tide. 5 = 
Among. t ſtravvberries ſow here and there ſome borage- ſced; 
and you ſhall find the ſtrawberries under thoſe leaves far more 


The voice of God they heard, 
Now walking in the garden, by ſoft winds be. 
Brought to their ears, while day declin'd: they heard, 
And from his preſence hid themſelves, among 


2. Conjoined with others, ſo as to make part of the number. 
T have then, as you ſee, obſerved the failings of many great 


epic poem. Dryden Juvenal, Dedicat. 
There were, among the old Roman ſtatues, ſeveral of Venus 
in different poſtures and habits; as there are many particular 
AMokls r. 2. /. (from amour. ] An inamorato; a galant; a 
man profeſſing love. 5 e 
Female beauties are as fickle in their faces as their minds; 
though caſualties ſhould ſpare them, age brings in a neceſſity 
of decay; leaving doters upon red and white, perplexed by 


neſs, and her beauty, both which are neceſſary to the amo- 
riſt's joys and quiet. e | Boyle. 
AMORO'SO. = [Ital.] A man enamoured. Diet. 
A'MOROUS. adj. {amoroſo, Ital. 
1. In love; enamoured ; with the particle of before the thing 
loved; in Shakeſpeare, on. a 
Sure, my brother is amarous on Hero; and hath withdrawn 


Apes, as ſoon as they have brought forth their young, 
keep their eyes faſtened on them, and are never weary of ad- 
miring their beauty: ſo amorous is nature of whatſoever the 


2. Naturally inclined to love; diſpoſed to fondneſs; fond. 
The am'rous maſter own'd her rep eyes, 

Sigh'd when he look 'd, and trembl d as he drew 
Fach flowing line confirm'd his firſt ſurprize, ; 
And as the piece advanc'd, the paſſion grew. Priar. 
3. Relating, or belonging to love. | 
: I that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an am rous Rn 
e 


408 t; Where ſeveral long - necked glaſs bottles, being fill- 


i{oot, a little lea lalt, and the urine of catile, and hav- 


I, that am rudely ftampt. —Shakeſpeere's Rich. III. 


bed of aſhes, nothing but the necks appear ing, and kept there | 


ration; and the dung of camels attords the ſtrongeſt and bett. 


t and benign, ap- 


enham. | 
| To AMo'UNT. v. n. [monter, Fr.! 


And ſolitary guns are ſcarcely heard. Dryden's Aunnus Mir. | 


which crimes againſt the government, to a certam tune, are | 


laws, by which a man may fafely commit upon the laſt of | 


The innermoſt membrane with which the fœtus in the | 
contains 2 nutritious humour, ſeparated by glands tor that | 


be ſeparated,” It has alſo its veſſels from the ſame origin as, 
the chorion. | —.. Rune. | 
ion, or ſium, of the ancients, or baftard ſtone-parſley. It | 


from the Eaſt Indies, and makes part of the compotition of | 
treacle. It is of a hot ſpicy taſte and ſmell. There is like- | 


| AMPHIBIOUSNESS. 2. /. from amphibious.} 


large than their fellows. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, N* 441. 7 


The thickeſt trees, both man and wife. Paradiſe Loft. | 


wits among fl the moderns, who have attempted to write an | 


figures of her made after the ſame deſign. Addiſon aun Italy. 


incertainty both of the continuance of their miſtreſs's Kind- 


her father to break with him about it. Much Ado about Nothing. | 


produces. Diyden s Dufreſuay.. 


FI 


| And into all things from her air infpir' + © 
| The ſpirit of love, ad amorous delight. Per. Loft, b. viii,” 
Wo n the amorows net . 15 
Firſt caught they lik d; and each his king choſe. Miltau. 
„ how L long my careleſs limbs to lay e 
Under the plantane's hade, and all the day 
With am'rous airs my fancy entertain, 
| Invoke the muſes, and improve my vein! Weller, 
A'MOROUSLY. adv, [from amorous.] Fondly; lovingly. 
When thou wilt twin in that live-bath, _ 
Each tiſh, which every channel hath, 
Will amoroufly to thee ſwim, | | 
| Gladder to catch thee, than thou him, Donne. 
A'MOROUSNESS. /. [from amorovs.} The quality of being 
amorous; fondneis; lovingnels; love. | 
All Gynecia's actions were interpreted by Baſilius, as * 
ceeding from jealouſy of his amorouſneſs. Sidney, b. ii. 

I can readily believe that Lindamor has wit, and azzarou/< 
neſs enough, to make him find it more ealy to defend fair la- 
dies, than to defend himfelt againſt them. Boyle on Colours. 

AMO'RT. adv. [a la mort, Fr.] In the ſtate of the dead ; de- 

jected ; depreſled; ſpixitleſs. \ 

How tares my Kate? what, ſweeting, all amort ? Shak. 

AMORTIZA'TION. 17 . LL amortigement, amoriiſſable, Fi. ] 

AMO'RTIZEMENT. The right or at of transferring lands to 
mortmain ; that is, to ſome community, that never is to ceaſe, 

Every one of the religious orders was confirmed by one 
pope or other; and they made an efpecial provihon tor 
them, after the laws of amortization were deviſed and put in 

ule by princes. 4] Ayliffe's Parergon Juris Canonici. 

To AMO'RTIZE. v. a. [ amortir, Fr.} To alien lands or 
tenements to any corporation, guild or fraternity, and their 

lucceſſors; which cannot be done without licence of the king, 
and the lord of the manour. Rlouat. 

This did concern the kingdom to have farms ſufficient to 

maintain an able body out of penury, and to amart/ze part 
of the lands unto the yeomanry, or TING of the people. 
| mn | acon's Henry VII. 
To AMO'VE. v. a. [amoveo, Lat.] „ 
1. Jo remove from a poſt or ſtation: a juridical ſenſe. 


2. To remove; to move; to alter: a ſenſe now out of ule, 


Therewith, amoved from his ſober mood. 
And lives he yet, ſaid he, that wrovght this act? 
And do the heavens afford him vital tood ? Fairy Queen. 

1. Jo riſe to in the accumulative quantity; to compoſe in the 
whole; with the particle 76, It is uſed of ſeveral ſums in 
quantities added together, | Pg, | 

Let us compute a little more particularly how much this 

will amount to, or how many oceans of water would be ne- 
cellary to compale this great ocean rowling in the air, with- 
out bounds or bauks. Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 

It is uſed, figuratively, of the conſequence Filing from any 
thing taken altogether, . 5 
I he errours of young men are the ruin of buſineſs; but 
the errours of aged men amouut but to this, that more might 
have been done, or ſooner. Bacon Eflays Ci and Moral. 

_ Judgments that are made on the wrong ſide of the dan- 

ger, amount to no more than an affectation of ſkill, without 

either credit or effect. [range. 

AMO'UNT. 2. ſ. [from To amount.] The ſum total; the ye- 
lult of ſeveral ſums or quantities accumulated. ET 

E And now, ye lying vanities of life, 
Where are you now, and what is your amount ? 

Vexation, diſappointment, and remorſe. Thmſom s Winter, 

AMO'UR. 2. / [amaur, Fr. amor, wv An affair of gal- 

lantry ; an intrigue : generally uſed of vicious love. ITbe 


ts 


ov founds like o in poor. . . 

No man is of fo general and diffuſive a luſt, as to proſe- 

cute his argurs all the world over; and let it burn never ſo 

outrageouſly, yet the impure flame will either die of itſlf, 

or conſume the body that harbours it. South's S&rmons, 
The reſtleſs youth ſearch'd all the world around; 

But how can Jove in his azxcurs be found? Adai on. 
A'MPER, . /. [ampne, 4 A tumour, with inflamma- 
tion; bile: a word ſaid, by Skinner, to be much in uſe in 
Eſſex; but, perhaps, not found in books. 
AMPHUBIOUS. adj. [444i and f..] That which par- 
takes of two natures, ſo as to live in two elements; as, in air 
and water, 5 33 Ts 0p EIT 

A creature of amphibious nature, e 
On land a beaſt, a fiſh in water. Hudibras, cant. iii. 
Thhoſe are called amphibious, which live freely in the air, 
upon the earth, and yet are obſerved to live long upon water, 
as it they were natural inhabitants of that element; though 
it be worth the examination to know, whether any of thoſe 
creatures that live at that eaſe, and by choice, a good while, 
or at any time upon the earth, can live, along time together, 
perfectly under water. vs Locke, 
Fiſhes contain much oil, and amphibious animals partici- 
pate ſomewhat of the nature of fiſhes, and are 8 Arbuth. 
The quality 


of being able to live in different elements. 
AMPHIBOLO'GICAL. adj. [from ee Doubtful, 
AMPHIBOLO'GICALLY.adwv.{trom amphibological.] Doubt- 
fully; with a doubttul meaning. | J N 
 AMPHIBO'LOGY, . /. [4p$iCoic.) Diſcourſe of un- 
certain meaning, It is diſtinguiſhed from equi vocation, 
which means the double ſignification of a lingle word; as, 
noli regem occidere, timere bonum eſt, is amphibology ; captare 
_ tepores, meaning by lepores, either hares or jeſts, is eguivo- 
„ 1 FO 1 2 S 
Now the fallacies, whereby men deceive others, and are 
deceived themſelves, the ancients have divided into verbal 
and real; of the verbal, and ſuch as conclude from mittakes _ 
of the word, there are but two worthy our notation; the fal- 
lacy of equivocation and amphibelogy. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
n defining obvious appearances, we are to uſe what is 
molt plain and ealy ; that the mind be nat miſled by amphy- 
bologies, or ill conceived notions, into fallacious deductions. 
II __ Glanwille's Seb Scientifica. 
 AMPHTIBOLOUS. adj. LA and Bannw,] Tolled from one 
to another; ſtriking each way. | 
Never was there ſuch an amphibolous quarrel, both par- 
ties declaring themſelves for the king, and making e of 
his name in all their remonſtrances, to juſtify their actions. 
e | LR he I Jo Howell, 
AMPHILOGY, 2. ſ. {444« and 24x@-.] Equivocation; an- 
b1 it . ; 3 | ? „ 
AMPHISB.AENA. n. ſ. [Lat. &j-qi7B4m.] A ſerpent ſup- 
poſed to have two heads. _ — — 
That the amphiſbena, that is, a ſmaller kind of ſerpent, 
which moveth forward and backward, hath two heads, or 
one at either extreme, was affirmed by Nicander, and others. 
ST Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iu. 
Scorpion, and aſp, and amphiſbæna dire, e 
Ceraſtes horn'd, bydrus, and ellops drear, a 
And dipfas. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
AMPHISCLU. n. ſ. {Lat. a4pipk, of apy: and oxic, a ſha- 
dow. ] Thoſe people dwelling inclimates, wherein the ſha- 
dows, at different. times of the year, fall both ways; to the 
north pole, when the ſun is in the ſouthern ſigns, and to the 
ſouth pole, when he is in the northern ſigns. Theſe are the 
people who inhabit the torrid zone. | | 
AMPHITHE'ATRE. x. ſ. { of a Apibia ge, of ai and bit.] 
A building in a circular or oval form, having its area en- 


—— 


compaſſed with rows of ſeats one above another; where ſpec - 
| | 83 Actors 


1 enlarge, or extend any thing incorporeal. 


Uitors might behold ſpectacles; as ſtage - plays, or gladiators. 
"The theatres of the ancients were built in the form of a ſe- 
micircle, only exceeding a juſt ſemicircle by one fourth part 
of the diameter; nd the amphitheatre is two theatres joined 
together; ſo that the longeſt diameter of the amphitheatre, 
was to the ſhorteſt as one and a halt to one, 

Within, an amphitheatre appear'd 
4is'd in degrees; to lixty pacesrear'd, 
That when a man was plac'd in one degree; | 
Height was allow'd for him above to fee. Dryd, Fables. 
Conceive a man placed in the burning won char at Ly- 
ons, amid the inſults and mockeries of a crouded amphithe- 
&tfe, and ſtill keeping his feat; or ſtretched upon a grate of 
iron, over coals of fire, and breathing out his ſoul, among 
the exquilite ſufferings of ſuch a tedious execution, rather 
than renounce his religion, or blaſpheme his Saviour. 
| Addijoa on the Chriſtian Religion. 
A'MPLE. adi. {amplus, Lat.] | | 
1. Large; wide; extended. a 
Heay*n deſcends 
In univerſal bounty, ſhedding herbs, | 
And fruits, and flowers, onnature's ample lap. Thomfon. 

2. Great in bulk. | RW : 
Did your letters pierce the queen to any demonſtration of 
grief? — 


She took em, and read 'em in my preſence, 
And now and then an azple tear trill'd down _ WO | 
Her delicate cheeks. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
2. Unlimited z- without reſtriction. | . 
| Have what you aſk, your preſents I receive; 
Land where, and when you pleale, with ample leave. Dryd. 


FA Liberalk large; without parſimony.“ Robe | 
It we tpeak of ſtrict juſtice, God could no way have been 


bound o require man's labours in fo large and ample man- 


ner as human felicity doth import; in as much as thedignity | 


of this exceedeth ſo tar the other's value. Hooker. 
s. Large; ſplendid; without reſervation, 5 
Io diſpoſe the prince the more willingly to undertake his 
reliet, the earl made ample promiſes, that, within lo many 
days after the ſiege ſhould be raiſed, he would advance his 
highnels's levies with two thouſand men. Clarendon, b. viii. 
6. Diffulive; not contracted; as, an ample narrative; that is, 
not an epitome, | ; 


 A'MPLENESS. u. /. [from ample.] The quality of being = 


_ ample; pi 2 ; ſplendour. 


Impoſſible it is fora perſon of my condition to produce any 
thing in proportion either to the ampleneſs of the body you re- 
preſent, or of the places you bear. Soutb. 
To A'MPLIATE. v. a. [amplio, Lat.] To enlarge; to make 
greater; to extend. EE 6 | | ang 
_ He ſhall ſolemnly look upon it, not only to deſtroy ours, 
but to eſtabliſh his own ; not to traduce or extenuate, but to 


explain and dilucidate, to add and ampliate, according tothe | 
cuſtom of the ancients. Brown's Preface to Vulgar Errours, | 


AMuPLIATION. 2. /. [from ampliate.] 1 
1. Enlargement; exaggeration; extenſion. 

Odious matters admit not of an ampliation, but ought to 

be reſtrained and interpreted in the mildeſt ſenſe. e. 

2. Diffuſeneſs; enlargement. 


The obſcurity of the ſubject, and the prejudice and pre- | 
poſſeſſion of moſt readers, may plead excule for any ampli- | 


ations or repetitions that may be found, whilit I labour to 
expreſs mytelt plain and full. Hellers Elem. of Speech, Pref. 
Ty; AMPLIFICATE. v. g. {amplifico, Lat.] To enlarge; 
to ſpread out; to amplity. e 
AMPLIFICA 
x. Enlargement; extenſion. 


2. It is uſually taken in a rhetorical ſenſe, and implies exag- 
gerated repreſentation or diffuſe narrative; an image height- 
ened beyond reality; a narrative enlarged with many c-. 


cumitances. 


I ſhall ſummarily, without any amplification at all, ſhew | 


in what manner defects have been ſupplied. Sir J. Daves, 


Things unknown ſeem greater than they are, and are uſu- 


ally received with amplificationsabove their nature. 


LD TID : Brown's Vulgar Erronrs, b. vi. 
ls the poet juſtifiable for relating ſuch incredible awpli- | 


fcations? It may be aniwered, if he had put thele extra- 


vagancies into the mouth of Ulyſſes, he had been unpar- 
donable; bat they ſuit well with the character of Alcinous, 
1 Pope's Odyſſey, notes. | 


A'MPLIFIER. u. .. [from To amplify.) One that enlarges 
any thing; one that exaggerates; one that repreſents any 


thing with a large diſplay of the belt circumſtances; it being 


uſually taken in a good ſenſe. 
point of praiſe. 


2 Sidney, 
To AMPLIFY. v. a. [ amplifier, Fr.] l 


1. To enlarge; to encreate any material ſubſtance, or object | 


ot ſenſe. 


So when a great moneyed man hath divided his cheſts, and 


coins, and bags, he ſeemeth to himſelt richer than he was: 


and therefore a way to amplify any thing, is to break it, and | 


to make anatomy of it in ſeveral parts, and to examine it ac- 
cording to the teveral circumſtances. 


do amplify the ſound at the coming out. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
For as the reputation of the Roman prelates grew up in 


_ theſe blind ages, ſo grew up in them withal, a delire of am- 
__ plifying their power, that they might be as great in temporal 


torces, as mens opinions have formed them in ſpiritual mat- 


9 IS : | 3 _ Raleigh. 
2. To exaggerate any thing; to enlarge it by the manner of 
re preſentation. | 1 


Since J have plainly laid open the negligence and errours | 


ef every age that is paſt, I would not willingly teem to flat- 
ter the preſent, by amplity ing the diligence and true judgment 
of thoſe ſervitours that have laboured in this vineyard. 
Thy general is my lover; I have been 

Thie book of his good acts; whence men have read _ 

His fame unparallel'd, haply amplified. Shak. Coriolanus. 

4. To enlarge; to improve by new additions. : 
L ſeel age advancing, and my health is inſufficient to in- 

_ creaſe and amplify thele remarks, to confirm and improve 
theſe rules, and to illuminate the ſeveral pages. atts. 
To A'MPLIFY. wv. u. Frequently with the particle s. 
1. To ſpeak largely in many words; to lay one's ſelf out in 
_ - arffuſion, * | N 
When you affect to amplify on the former branches of a 


diſcourſe, you will often lay a neceſſity upon yourſelf of 


* contracting the latter, and prevent yourſelf in the moſt im- 
portant part of your deſign. Mattias Logick, 
2. To form large or pompous repreſentations. 

I have ſometimes been forced to amplify on others ; but 
here where the tubject is ſo fruitful, that the harveſt overcomes 
the reaper, Iam ſhortened by my chain. Dryd. Fab. Ded. 

Homer amplifies, not invents; and as there was really a 


people called Cyclopeans, to they might be men 2755.5 ſta- 
e 


ture, or giants. Pope's Ody 
 A'MPLITUDE, z. J. [amplitude, Fr. amplitude, Lat. 
1; Extent... | | 8 
Whatever I look upon, within the amplitude of heaven and 
carth, is evidence of human ignorance. Clanville s Scepſis. 
4. 8 e | 


Notes. 


3. Capacity. 


4. 1 grandeur; dignny. 


7. Amplitude, in aſtronomy, an arch of the horizon, intercepred 


8. Maguctical amplitude, is an arch of the horizon contained 


"TION. 1. /. [ amplification, Fr. amplificatis, Lat.] 


Dorillaus could need no amPplifier's mouth for the 2 1 5 1 
„ 11. 


| Bacon's Eſſays. | 
All concaves that proceed from more narrow to more broad, | 


Dawies on Irelanil. | 


AN 


naturt᷑ id, and accuſtom themſelves, by the tic ht of particulars, ' 
to enlarge their nunds to the amplitude of tie Or, and not 
reduce the world to the narrownets of their minds. Bacon. 


With more than human gifts from heaven adorn d, 
Perfections abſolute, graces divine, | 
And amplitude of mind to greateit deeds, Par, Regained. 


n the great frame of kingdums and commonwenlthis, it is 
in the power of princes, or eſtates, to add ampliude and 
greatneſs to their kingdoms, Bacun's HH.. 
5. R abundance. | 

ou ſhould lay every thing which has a proper and diredt 
tendency to this end; always proportiomng the arplitude of | 
your mitter, and the tulnety of your dilcourte, to your great 
deſign; the length of your time, to the convenience of your 
hearers. af 2 Waits's Logic. 
6. Amplitude of the range of a projedile, denotes the horizonta! 
line ſubtencung the path in which it moved. | 


between the true eaſt and welt point thereof, and the ccutit 

of the ſun or ſtar at its riſing or ſetting, It is exttern or or- 

tive, when the ſtar riſes, and weſtern or occiduvus, when the 

ſtar tets. The eaſtern or weſtern amflitide, are allo called 

northern or ſouthern, as they tall in thie northern or ſouthern 
quarters ot the horizon. | 


between the tun at his riſing, and the ealt or welt point ot the 


A'MPLY. adv. [ ample, Lat.} ; 
1. Largely; liberally. | . 
„ For whoſe well-being, 

So emply, and with hands ſo liberal, 5 

Thou hait provided all things. Milton's Par. Loft. b. viii. 
The evidence they had before was enough, amply enough, 
to convince them; but they were reſolved not to he con- 
vinced, and to thole, who are reſolved not to be convinced, 
all motives, all arguments are equal, Atterbury's Sermons, 
2. At large; without reterve, | e + 

| At return 


Ihe woinan's leed; obſcurely then toretold, _ 
Now amplier known, thy Saviour, and thy Lord. OT 
ies Wo 1 2 Milion c Paradiſe Loft. 
3. At large; copiouſly; with a diffuſive detail. 5 
Some parts of a poem require to be amply written, and 
with all the force and elegance of words; others mult be calt 
into thadows; that is, paſſed over in tilence, or but faintly 
touched. 5 Dryden t Dujreſnoy, Preface. 


a word uted only in chirurgery. | 


was complained, that their ſurgeons were too active in 4. 
_ putating thoſe fractured members. Wiſeman”: Surgery. 
AMPUTA'TION. z. /. [ amputatio, Lat.] | SE 
The operation of cutting off a limb, or other part of the 
body, with an inſtrument or ſteel. Ihe uſual metiod ot per- 
torming it, in the inſtance of a leg, is as follows. The pro- 
per part for the operation being four or five inches below the 
nee, the (kin and fleſh are firſt to be drawn very tight up- 
wards, and ſecured from returning by a ligature two or three 


for the gripe; which being twiſted by means of a ttick, may 


ing conveniently ſituated, and the operator placed to the in- 
tide of the limb, which is to be held by one afliſtant above, 


the gripe ſufficiently twiited, to prevent too large an hæmorr- 
hage, the fleſh is, with a ſtroke or two, to be leparated trom 
the bone with the diſinembering knife. Thien the perioſtiuun 
being alſo divided from the bone with the back of the knite, 
ſaw the bone aſunder, with as few ſtrokes as poſſible. When 
two parallel bones ae concerned, the fleſſi that grows be- 


faw. This being done, the gripe may be flackened, to give 


ſecurmg the hæmorrhage at their mouths. After making 
proper applications to the ſtump, looſen the firſt ligature, and 
wy both the tkin and the fleſh, as far as conveniently may 
be, over the ſtump, to cover it; and ſecure them with the 
croſs ſtitch made at the depth ot half or three quarters of an 
inch in the tkin. Then apply pledgets, aſtringents, platters, 
and other neceſſaries. 4 - x Chambers. 
The Amazons, by the amputation of their right breaſt, ad 
the freer ule of their bow. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 


remedy, or pretervative; a thing hung about the neck, or 
any other part of the body, tor preventing or curing of tome 
particular diſeaſes. TOES : 
That ſpirits are corporeal, ſeems at firſt view a conceit de- 
rogative unto himſelf; yet herein he eitavliiheth the doctrine 
Ot luſtrations, amulets, and charms. | 
They do not certainly know the falſity of what they report; 
and their ignorance mult ſerve you as an amulet againit the 
guilt both of deceit and malice. Government of the Jon je 
AMURCO'SITY. 7. /. { amurca, Lat.] The quality ot lees or 
mother of any thing. 3 no ww pg | 
To AMU'SE. wv. a. Lamuſer, Fr.] 


engage the mind, without diſtracting it, To divert implies 


portant. It is therefore frequently taken in a ſeaſe bordering 
on contempt. | 3 05 | RS 
They think they ſee viſions, and are arrived to ſome extra- 
ordinary revelations ; when, indeed, they do but dream dreams, 
and amuſe themſelves with the fantaſtick ideas ot a buſy ima- 
gination. : | 
I cannot think it natural for a man, who is much in love, 

to amiiſe himſelf with trifles. Walſh. 


he amuſed his tollowers with idle promiles. 


entertainment. | 
Every intereſt or pleaſure of life, even the moſt trifling amuſe- 
ment, is ſuffered to poltpone the one thing neceſſary. Kogers. 
During his confinement, his amuſement was to give poilon 
to dogs and cats, and ſec them expire by flower or quicker 
torments. Pope's Eth. Epiſt. notes. 
I was left to ſtand the battle, whil: others, who had better 
talents than a draper, thought it no unpleatant amuſement to 
look on with ſafety, whilit another was giving thein diver- 
tion, at the 3 of his liberty. | Swift. 
AMU'SER, 250 [ amujſeur, Fr.] He that amuſes, as with falſe 

promiſes. The French word is always taken in an ill ſenſe. 
AMU'SIVE. adj, [trom amuſe.) That which has the power 

of amuſing. 8 | 

a | But amaz'd, 
Beholds th* amufive arch betore him tiy, 
Then vaniſh quite away. 
AMY'GDALATE. adj. [ amygdala, Lat.] Made of almonds. 
AMY'GDALINE. adj. [ amygdala, Lat.] Relating to almonds; 
reſembling almonds. 
AN. article. (ane, Saxon. een, Dutch, eine, German.] The 
article indefinite, uſed before a vowel, or mute. See &. 
1. One, but with lets emphatis ; as, there ſtands à houle, 


Ven ſhould learn how ſevere a thing the true inquiſition of 


/ 


compals; or, it is the difference of the rifing or ſecting of the | 
tun, trom the ealt or welt parts of the compals. Chambers. | 


Oft him ſo lately promis'd to thy aid, 1 Dol 


To A'MPUTATE. . 4. [amputs, Lat.] Jo cut off a hmb: 


Admongſt the cruizers in private frigates from Dunkirk, it 


fingers broad: above this ligature another toole one is patted, | 


be ſtraitened to any degree at pleaſure, Then the piutient be- 


and another below the part deſigned for the operation, and | 


tween them mult likewiſe be ſeparated betore the ute of the | 


an opportunity of ſearching tor the large blood vetlels, and | 


A'MULET. z. /. [ amulette, Fr, amuletum, Lat.] An appended | 


1, To entertain with tranquillity ; to fill with thoughts that | ANALO'GICAL. adj. [from enalog y. 3 


| ora, more lively, and to pleaje, ſomething more im- 
b 


Decay of Piety. | 


2. To draw on from time to time; to keep in expeRation z us, | 


| AMU'SEMENT. 7. ſ. [ amuſement, Fr.] That which amuſes 


Thomfon's Spring. | 


ANA 
and cofverſatioh; there will be many an hour 
his exerciles will take up- en kour, befides wha 
2. Any, or ſome; as, an elephant might ſwim in this w _ 
He was no way at an uncertainty, nor ever in the kak. 
Toſs concerning any branch of it. Locke on St. Paul”; 570 
A wit's a feather, and a chief 4 rod, | Pies, 
An honett man's the nobleſt work of God. P 
3. Sometimes it tignifies, like a, ſome particular Rate. b 7 5 
is now dmuſed. 8 
Iteis certain, that odonrs do, in 2 ſmall 
eſpeclally the vdour of wine; and we lee me | 
love to melt hot bread, Bacon's Natural 53 hy 
4. 41:5 lonietimes, inold authours, a contraction of and] 25 
| He can't flatter, he! 7 
Au honeſt mind and plain, he muſt ſpeak truth; 
Ar they will take it fo; if not, he's plain. Sal. X 1 
5. Somet ines a contraction of aud betore 7. N 
Well I know 
The clerk will ne'er wear hair on's face that had * 
———Hc ll ar / he live to be a man. Lale eos 
C. dometimeès it is a contraction of as if. n 
My next pretty corretpundent, like Shakeſpeare's lian in 
Pyraiuus and T hiſbe, roars az” it were any nightingale I 
1 3 | Addiſon, Guar dn Nerz. 
ANA. ade. I.] A word uſed in the preſcriptions ot ph ar 
importing the lixe 5 as, wine and honey, à © = 
Juz that 18, of wine and honey each two ounces, © 
In the tame weight prudence and innocence take 
Aug of each does the ſuſt mixture make. Croat 
He'll bring an apothecary, with a chargeable long bal e 
an Dryden's Spenijh Frigy 
AMA. n.f. Books ſo called from the lait ſyllables of their titles 
as, Scaligerana, Thuaniana; they are looſe thoughts, orca 
hints, dropped by eminent men, and collected by their friendz 
ANACA'MPTICK. adj, Lν,EAkvMule.] Reflecting, or reflected: 
an anacampticl found, an echo; an anacamptick hill, a bil 
that produces an echo. . | | 
AXAC\MPTICKS. 2. /. ThedoQrine of reflected light, orc. 
toptricks. It has no ſingulzr. OE 
ANACATHA'RTICK., 2.f. [See CATHARTICK.} Any med. 


n an hun 


cine that works upwards, Ying 
ANACEPHAL AO'SIS. u. /. | evaxi$22din2ig,) R:capitulatich. 
or ſummary of the principal heads of a difcourſe. Di. 
ANA'CHORETE, 5 n. ſ. [ſometimes viciouſly written nc: 
AN A'C HORITE. avaxwgiTy 6] A monk, who, with the lems 
of his ſuperiour, leaves the convent for a more aultere and 
ſolitary lite, „ | | | 
Yet hes not love dead here, but here doth fit, 
Vow'd to this trench, like an anachorite. Dome. 
ANA'CHRONISM. 2. J. [a4 and ye410».] An errour in com. 
puting time, by which events are miſplaced with regard to 
each other. It ſcems properly to fignity an errour by which 
an event 1s placed too early; but 1s generally uſed for any 
. errour in chronology. 3 . 
This leads me to the defence of the famcus anachronifm, 
in making Zneas and Dido cotemporaries : for it is certain, 
that the hero lived almoſt two hundred years betore the build. 
ing of Carthage, Dien, Virgil, Dellicat. 
ANACLA'TICKS, 7. /. [44 and aw, The docirine of e- 
_ tracted light; diopiricks. It has no imgular. 
ANADIPLOSIS. u. ſ. [ &va%e7wti;.] Reduplication; a figure 
ia 1hetorick, in which the laſt word of a foregoing member 
of a period becomes the tirtt of the following; as, he retained 
bis anrtues amidſt all bis misfortunes, mistortuncs which 
only bis virtue brought upon him. 
 AN4GOGE'TICAL, adj. L. That which contributes 
| or relates io ſpiritual elevation, or religious raptures; mylte- 
rious ; eievated above humanity. a 
ANAGOGICAL. adj. Ianagegique, Fr 
re:gioutly exalted. 3 
AN4GO'GICALLY. adv. [from anagogical.] Myſteriouſy; 
with religious clevation. | e 
ANAGRAM. u. . {avs and y2aupa.] A conceit ariſing from 
the letters of à name tranſpoſed; as this, of i, ,,, i, a, , Nun, 
attorney - general to Charles I. a very laborious man, I 
in law. 2 5 Tp | 
Though all her parts be not in th' uſual place, 
She hath yet the azagrams of a good face: 
It we m!ght put the letters but one way, Et 
In that lean dearth ot words, what could we ſay? Don, 
Thy genius calls thee not to purchaſe tame | 
. In keen lambicks, but mild anagram. _ Dryder. 
 ANAGRA'MMATISM. . /. [from anagram. ] The act or prac- 
tice of making anagrams, | 1 
| The only quinteſſence that hitherto the alchymy of vit 
could draw out of names, is anagrammatiſm, or metagran- 
matilm, which 13 a diſſolution of a name truly written into 
his letters, as his elements, and a new connexion of it by arti- 
kcul tranipoſition, without addition, ſubſtraction, or change 
of any letter into different words, making ſome perfect teu.e 
appliable to the perſon named. an. 


JMyſterious; elevated; 
. Dick. 


grams. | | 

To ANAGRA'MMATIZE., v. #. { anagrammatiſer, Fr.] To 
make anagrams. 3 ai} 

ANALE'PT1ICK. adj, [&25nmlu®-,] Comforting; corrobuitt- 

ing: à term of phyhck, gg = 2 
_ Analeptick medicines cheriſh the nerves, and renew the {p!- 
rits and ſtrength, V Nun. 


1. Uſed by way of analogy. It ſecins properly diſtinguiſed 
from analogous, as words from things; analogous ſignines 
having relation, and analogical having the quality of repie- 
lenting relation. | | 
It is looked on only as the image of the true God, and that 
not as a proper likeneſs, but by azalogical e Wer ere 
Stilling fleet s Defence of Diſc. on Romiſh 1d0wiry- 
When a word, which originally tignities any particular idea 
or object, is attributed to ſeveral other objects, not by way ot 
reſerublance, but on the account of ſome evident reterence 9 
the original idea, this is peculiarly called an aralogicas wore; 
| {oa ſound or healthy pulſe, a found digeſtion, found ſlecp, Ae 


but if you ſpeak of found doctrine, or found tpeech, this! 
by way of retemblance to health, and the words are met“ 
phorical. 555 Mattis Logiche 
2. Analogous; having reſemblance or relation. 1 
There is placed the minerals between the inanimate ar 
vegetable province, participating ſomething a 
| either. ee Haie Origin of Mandi“ 
ANALO'GICALLY, adv. [ from azalogical.j In an anale 
manner; in an analogous manner. a of oþ 
I am convinced, from the tunplicity and uniformity 0 8 
Divine Nature, and of all his works, that there is ſome one 
univerſal principle, running through the whole lyſtem of crea- 
tures aualogically, and congruous to their relative natuf 15 
| | Cheyae's Philsfophical Princif 1 
ANALO'GICALNESS. 2. .. {from analogical.) The quality 4 
being analogical; titnets to be applied for the illuitrauen 
{ome analogy. the 
ANA'LOGISM. 2. 1 [ avarcyituts.) An argument from 
cuulè to the effect. A ns cs 7 
To ANA LOGIZE. v. a. [from analogy.) To explain bY has 
ot analogy; to form ſome relemblance between CLAere 
things; to contider ſomething with regard to its a7» 
with tomewhat clie. 


Sinoe he cannot be always employed in ikudy, reading, 


* * e have tyſtems of material bodies , diverſiy hen 


|  ANAGRA'MMATIST. 2. /. {from anagram. ] Amaker ot ad. 
Vulgar Errours, | 1 | 


ſo called, with reference to a {ound and healthy conſtituon; 
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ik foparately conſidered; they repreſent the object of 
beet lich * gized by attraction or gravitation. 


' js. adj. [4 and xy ©, } 
x" e ; na {ome rejemblance or proportion; 
U. 1 Imething parallel. 85 
* Sie makes things eaſy, that would be otherwiſe very 
r as, in labour, watchings, heats, and colds; and then 
eis lomething analogous mn the exerciſe of the mind, to 
ae che body. It is folly and infirmity that makes us de- 
dente and froward. 8 L'Eftrange. 
Many important conſequences may be drawn from the ob- 
gration of the molt common things, and azalogous reaſon- 
e from the cauſes of them. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
, I has the word to before the thing to which the reſemblance 


15 noted. 


This incorporeal ſubſtance may have ſome ſort of exiſtence, |- 


ufo corporeal extenſion: though we have no adequate 
conception thereof: - 5 Locke. 
A's \LOGY. 2. / SvaRν,.rt e 
Reſemblance between things with regard to ſome circum- 
* ances or effects; as, learning is {aid to enlighten the mind; 
that is, it is to the mind what light is to the eye, by enabling 
it to diſcover that which was hidden betore. 
From Ged it hath roceeded, that the church hath ever- 
e held a preicript 
it once BEN the ſame, yet, tor the moſt part, re- 
tuning the ſame aH]. 5 Hooker, b. v. 25. 
What I here obſerve of extraordinary revelation and pro- 
kecy, will, by azalogy and due 1 8 N Pg extend even to 
thoſe communications ot God's will, that are requiſite to 
Hlration 2 5 South. 
„ When the thing to which the analogy is ſuppoſed, happens 
io be mentioned, analogy has after it the particles {0 or with; 
when both the things are mentioned after analogy, the par- 
ticle between or betwixt is uſed. 
If the body politick have any analcg y to the natural, an act 
of oblivion were neceſſary in à hot diſtemper'd ſtate, 


Byanabg y withallother liquours and coneretions, the form 
ck the chaos, whether liquid or concrete, could not be the lame 
with that of the preſent earth. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

It we make him expreſs the cuſtoms ot our country, rather 
than of Rome, it is either when there was ſome aral9gy be- 
#uixt the cuſtoms, or to make him more eaſy to vulgar un- 
derſtanding. , 

3 By grammarians, it is uſed to ugnify the agreement of ſeve- 
kad, from hate, bated, from grieve, grieved. Ne 

OTE YAY Ce 

t. A ſeparation of A compound body into the ſeveral parts of 
which it conliſts. | 5 

There is an account of dew falling, in ſome places, in 
the form of butter, or greaſe, which grows extremely fetid ; 
& that the analy/'s of the dew of any place, may, perhaps, 

| be the belt method ot finding ſuch contents of the ſoil as are 
within the reach of the fun. Arbuthnot. 
2 A conſideration of any thing in parts, ſo as that one parti- 
cular is fixſt conſidered, then another. 
nalz/is eonſiſts in making experiments and obſervations, 


and _— 
fuck as are taken from experimefits, or other certain truths. 


Neauton s Optichs. 


irtt elements; as, of a ſentence to the ſingle words; of a com- 
pound word, to the particles and words which form it; of a 
tune, to ſingle notes; of an argument, to ſimple propoſitions. 
We cannot know any thing of nature, but by an analyfis of 
its true initial cauſes; till a e the firſt ſprings of natural 


ANALYTICAL. adj. from analy/is.} | 
1. That which refolves any thing into firſt principles; that 
which ſeparates any compound. See ANALYSIS. _ 


Either may be probably maintained againit the maccurate- | 


res of the analytical experiments vulgarly relied on. Boyle. 


2. Thatwhich proceeds by analyſis, or by taking the parts of 


«compound into dritin& and particular conſideration. 
Delcartes hath here infinitely outdone all the philoſophers 
that went before him, in giving a particular and pang e 
account of the univei fal tabrick : yet he intends his principles 
dut for hypotheſes. Glanville Scepfes ie ls 
AYALYTICALLY, ado. {from azeljtical.] Infuch a manner 
55 ſeparates 1 ys into fimples. See ANALYSIS. +» 
ASALY Tick. adj. CAU. The manner of reſolving 


applied chiefly to menta operations, 
He was in logick a great critick, 

Protoundly fkill'd in tick. 

ana;ztiek method takes the whole compound as it finds it, 
e it be a ſpecies or an individual, and leads us into 
parts, its generick nature, and its ſpeciat properties; and 
Urretore tis called the method of ee Watts's Logick. 
FANALYZE. v. a. Laa. To reſolve a compound 
Wo its firſt principles. See ANALYSIS. 

Chymiltry enabl f 


Bcous 
Man 1 


"ng made them more ſimple or uncompounded, than na- 
* one is wont to preſent them us. Boyle. 
wle ele the immorality of any action into its laſt prin- 
8 OE inquired, way ſuch an action is to be avoided, 

umediate 


» 


r1 . . : 
* 4en the ſentence is diſtinguiſhed into ſubie&t and predi- 
Prey 


me > Fo : 
ary Ppotite, Sc. then it is analyzed analogically and me- 
Tayucally. This laſt is what is chiefly meant in the theo- 


Con (chools, when they ſpeak of analyzing a text of icrip- | 
1785 Watts's Logick. 
Ek. n. J. [from To analyxe.] That which has the 


power of analyzing. 


% iculag reaſons incline me to doubt, whether the fire be 
Or Po yerfal analyzer of mixt bodies. Boyle. 
perpettive pr : . J. [A and jporepie. Deformation; a 


Teint of view 


e le, It (hall appear deformed, in another, an exact 
s mar repreſentation. 


ena g « Sometimes it is made to appear 
dire I the naked eve, and regular, when viewed in a 
mot a certain form, | EY. 


{N40 þ . 

x ” 8 . fp 4 1 he pine apple. 885 68 | 

= 0G Roe contfiing 8. one leaf, divided into three 

ils, afterwards bebe fruit: the Ede in ibe tuberce 

we fin come fruit; the ſeeds in the tubercles 
Res ſhaped pine a 

woke. e pine apple; with a ki h. 

5 ooth leaves. 4. Pine apple, with ſhining green 


lezwez an 
1nd ca 2 T3; 32 : - 
tolonres 5 rec any {pines on their edges. 5. The olive- 


the Ce fort is moſt common in Euro 
atringent Tes better flavoured, | 
eteendeg above 1 fort 1s the moſt rare in Europe, but 
icke; and Aa tne reſt, Theſe plants are propagated by 
ft. m the crowns which grow on the top of the 


but the fruit of 
and its juice not ſo 


Cherne's Philoſophical Principles. | 


orm of common prayer, although not 


Dryden's Preface to Abſalom and Achitophbel. | 


Dryden's Fucvenal, Dedication. | 


el words in one common mode; as, from love is formed | 


and in drawing general concluſions from them by induction, | 
of no objections againſt the concluſions, but 


3. Aſolution ot any thing, whether corporeal or mental, to its | 


motions, we are ſtill but ignorants. Glanv. Sceßſis Scient. 


compounds into the {imple conſtituent or component putts, 
| Hudibras. 

x mowledge of it, by reſolving into its firſt principles, or |. 
g ing us to depurate bodies, and, in ſome | 
mature, to analyze them, and take aſunder their heteroge- 


> parts, in many chymical experiments, we may, better | 
nothers, know what manner of bodics we employ ; art | 


antwer is, becauſe it is fin. Norris's Miſcell. 


* 101 . — 
Propolition, argument, act, object, cauſe, effect, ad- 


ojection of any thing, fo that to the eye, at one | 


ple, with a whitiſh. 


ow fleſh. 3. Pine | 


Millar. 1 


Witneſs thou beſt aza72, thou the pride 

Of vegetable life, beyond whate'er _ 5 

The poets imag'd in the golden age. 7. _— Summer, 
AN ANAS: wild. The ſame with pengziri. See PENGUIN, 


of a ſentence are begun with the ſame word, or ſound as,— 
Where is the wiſe? 
this avorld? | 
ANAPLERO'TICK. adj. [4vawmngiw,] That which fills up any 
Vacuity ; uſed of applications which promote fleſh. 
ANARCH. 3. / [8 
tuſion. | 
; 225 Him thus the ararch old, f 
With fault'ring ſpeech, and viſage incompos d, 
Anſwer'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. in. 
ANA'RCHICAL. adj. [from anarchy.) Contuted ; without 
rule or government. 8 
In this anarchical and rebellious ſtate of human nature, 
the faculties belongin 
termine the nature of ſubjects belonging to the ſupreme 
Spirit. | Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
A'NARCHY. . ſ. [avagyia.] Want of government; a ſtate 
in which every man is unaccountable; a ſtate without ma- 


giſtracy. | | 
5 1 Where eldeſt night 
And chaos, anceſtors of nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidſt the noiſe 
Of endleſs wars, and by confuſion 
Arhitrary power is but the firſt natural Rep from az2rchy, 
or the ſavage life; the adjuſting power and freedom being 
an effect and conſequence of maturer thinking. 


When the lympha ſtagnates, or is extravaſated under the 
ſkin, it is called an anaſarca. Arbuihnot on Diet. 
ANaSA'RCOUS. adj. [from anaſarca.] Relating to an ana- 
ſarca; partaking of the nature of an anaſarcg. | 
A gentlewoman laboured of an aſcites, with an anaſarcous 
_ {ſwelling on her belly, thighs, and legs. 
ANASTOMA'TICK. adj, [from av and gia.) That which 
has the quality of opening the veſlels, or of removing ob- 
| {tructions. . | | 


of the arteries into the veins. " | 
ANA'STROPHE. n. ſ. | &va5gop3, a prepoſterous placing, from 


recedent, are poſtponed... 


| ANATHEMA. u. |. ere 5 4 | 
1. Acurle pronounced by eecleſiaſtical authority; excommu- | 


nication. 


upon the ſchiſmatical; who think themſelves ſhrewdly hurt, 

forſooth, by being cut off from the body, which they chooſe 
not to be ot. 8 South's Sermons. 

2. The object of the curſe, or perſon curſed. 

-_ original meaning, though now little uſed. 


thema. : 
ANATHEMA'TICALLY. ad. 
anathematical manner. F 
To ANATHE'MATIZE. v. a. [from anathema. ] To pronounce 
accurſed by eccleſiaſtical authority; to excommunicate. 
They were therefore to be anathematized after this man- 
ner, and, with deteſtation, branded and baniſhed out of the 
church. . 
* ducks. 
into barnacles; yet, if they corrupt, they degenerate into mag- 


ANA'TOCISM. 2. f. [ anatociſmus, Lat. avalouuis.] Ihe: 
cumulation of intereſt upon intereſt; the addition of the in- 


uſury generally forbidden. | 
Ax ATOMIC AL. adj. | from anatomy] 
1. Relating or belonging to anatomy. 


When we are taught by logick to view a thing completely | 


rates the veins, arteries, nerves, muſcles, membranes, &c. 
and thews us the ſeveral parts which go to the compoſition 
of a complete animal. Mas Logich. 


as the object ot anatomy. 


ther cauſe of laughter, which decency requires. 
3. Anatomized; diſſected; ſeparated. BY 
Ihe continuation of ſolidity is apt to be confounded with, 
and, it we will look into the minute anatomical parts of mat- 
ter, is little different from, hardneſs. | 
 ANATO'MICALLY. adv. from anatomical.] In an anato- 
mical manner; in the ſenſe of an anatomiſt; 
the doctrine of anatomy. e 5 
While ſome affirmed it had no gall, intending only thereby 


ANA rTouisr. 7. /. CAI”. ] He that ſtudies the ſtructure 
the bodies of animals, to diſcover the various parts. 


run her own courſe, without this fatal + ahdy! 209" he might 
have doubled his age. Howe 
. _ Hence when anatomiſts diſcourſe, 
| _ like 1 ans are to ny 5 1 F 
The nt, if higher powers think fit, 
BY deat ral ht hon be ke a wit; 
And that, for any thing in nature, : 
Pigs might ſqueak love odes, dogs bark fatire. 
To ANA'TOMIZE. v. g. [Ave.] ee 


or conſtituent parts. | | | 
Our induftry muſt even anatomize every particle of that 
body, whichave are to uphold. Tooker, Dedicat. 
2. To lay any thing open e and by minute parts. 
I ſpeak but brotherly of him, but ſhould I aatomze him 
to thee as he is, I muſt bluſh and weep, and then mutt look 
pale and wonder. Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
Then dark diſtinctions reaſon's light diſguis'd, 
And into atoms truth anatomiz'd. D 
ANA'”TOMY. . / 1 
1. The art of diſſecting the body. 
| \ 8 t is therefore in the anatomy 
the 3 open, and perceptible parts, than by ſtudying too 
much fuch finer nerves and veſſels, as will for ever eſcape our 
obſervation. 3 nets 452 on Man, Pref. 
2. The doctrine of the ſtructure of the body, learned by du- 
ſection. 3 
Let the muſcles be well inſerted and bound together, ac- 
cording to the knowledge of them which is given us by ana- 


f the mind, as in that of the 


tomy. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
3. The act of dividing any thing, whether corporeal or intel- 


u 


ANA'PHORA. n. ſ. {ava9%4.] A figure, when ſeveral clauſts 
ere is the ſcribe? Where is the diſputer 


g to the material world preſume to de- 


ſtand, Paradiſe Loft. 


Sabi /t. 
| ANASA4RCA. n. ſ. [from à and 5agf.] A fort of dropſy, 
. where the whole ſubſtance is {tufted with pituitous humours. | 


Quincy. 


Wiſeman. 


This ſeems the 


gots, which produce not them again. Lrown's AS Thee, 


- tereſt due for money lent, to the original ſum. A ſpecies of 


There is a natural, involuntary diſtortion of the muſcles, 
which is the azatomical cauſe of laughter; but there is ano- 
Swift. x 


Locke. 
according to 
no evidence of anger or fury, others have conſtrued anatom- | 
cally, and denied that part at all, Brown's Vulgar Err. b. iii. 


of animal bodies, by meays of diſſection; he that divides 


Prior. 


1. To diſſect an animal; to divide the body into its component | 


enham. 


more good will accrue to mankind, by attending to. 


&r4rgipw, ] A figure whereby words which ſhould have been 


| ANATHEMA'TICAL. adj. [ from anathema.) That which has | 
the properties of an anathema; that which relates to an ana- 


[from anathematical.] In an | 


3 1 Hammond' Fundamentals. | 

ANATIFEROUS. adi. [from anas and fero, Lat.] Producing | br ten 

J) 8 with barbs or edges on each fide, Its uſe is to ho 

If there be anatiferous trees, whoſe corruption breaks forth | 8 1 

[Ile ſaid, and wept; then ſpread his fails before 

8 Ihe winds, and reach'd at length the Cuman ſhore: 
he ac- 


in all its parts, by the help of diviſion, it has the ule of an | 
anatomical knife, which diſſects an animal body, and vo | 


- e upon principles taught in anatomy; conſidered | 


te ANARCHY.] An authour of con- 


Her bare anathemas fall but like ſo many bruta fulmina | 


Anatomiſts adjudged, that if nature had been ſuffered to 
Vocal Foreft. 


for anchoret, or an ahſtemious recluſe 


| 


2. To ſtop at; 


When a moneyed man hath divided his cheſts, he ſeemeth 
to himſelf richer than ke was; therefore, a way to amplify 
oy thing) is to break it, and to make anatomy of it in leve- 
ral parts. ot 352 acon Effays. 
4. The body ſtripped of its integuments; a ſkeleton, 
O that my tongue were in the thunder's mouth, 
Then with a paſlion I would ſhake the world, 
And rouzefrom ſleep that fell anatomy, 
Which cannot hear a teeble lady's voice. Shak. K. John. 
5. By way of irony or ridicule, a thin meagre perſon. 
They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac'd villain, 
A meer anatomy, a mountebank, =o 
A thread- bare juggler, and a fortune-teller, / 
A needy hollow-ey d, ſharp-looking wretch, — 
A living dead man. Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Erroure. 
A'NATRON. 2. J e ſcum which ſwims upon the molten 


| glaſs in the furnace, which, when taken off, melts in the air, 


and then coagulates into common ſalt. It is likewiſe that 

talt which gathers upon the walls of vaults, 
Alx RUR. I. . See AMBURY, | 
ANCESTOR. ». / [anceflor, Lat. ancęſtre, Fr.] One from 
whom a perſon deſcends, etther by the tather or the mother. 
It is diſtinguiſhed from predeceſſor; which is not, like an 
tor, a natural, but civil denomination, Anhereditary monarch 
ſucceeds to his ancęſfors; an elective, to his predeceſſors. 

And the lies buried with her anceſtors, | 

O, in a tomb where never ſcandal ſlept, _ | 

Save this of hers. Shakeſp. Much Ado about Nothing. 

Cham was the paternal auc ſtor of Ninus, the father dt 
Chus, the grandfather of Nimrod; whoſe fon was Belus, the 
father of Ninus. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World, 

Obſcure! why pr'ythee what am I? I know 

My father, grandſire, and great grandfire too: 

It farther I derive my pedigree, _ ED 

I can but guess evil the tourth degree. | 

The reſt ot my forgotten anceflors, . og 

Were ſons of earth like him, or ſons of whores. Dryden. 


ANCESTREL. adj. [from ancgſtor.] Claimed from antes 
| tors; relating to anceſtors : a term of law, Wh 


Limitation in actions axceftrel, was anciently ſo here in 
England. | 


ANCESTRY. #. /. [from anceftor.] 


| 2 II. Lineage; a ſeries of anceſtors, or progenitors; the perſons 
ANASTOMO'SIS. u. ſ. {from avz and cpa. ] The inoſcula- | | | ITS 
tion of veſlels, or the opening of one vellel into another; as,, 


who compoſe the lineage. - 3 
Phedon I hight; quoth he; and do advance 
Mine anceſtry trom famous Coradin, 1 . 
Who firſt to raiſe our houſe to honour did begin. Fairy 2, _ 
A tenacious adherence to the rights and Wertes tranſ- 
mitted from a wiſe and virtuous an, publick ſpirit, and 
a love of one's country, are the #+ op and ornaments of 
government. Addiſon's Freeholder, Ne 5. 
| Say from what ſcepter'd anceſtry ye claim, 3 
Recorded eminent in deathlets tame? Pope's Oduſſey. 
2. The honour of deſcent; birth. 5 „ 
Title and ancęfſry render a good man more illuſtrious, but 
an ill one more contemptible. Addiſon. Guardian, Ne 123. 


A'NCHENTRY, 2./. [trom ancient, and therefore properly to 


bewritten axcientry.] Antiquity of a family; ancient dig? 
ar” appearance or proof of antiquity. 3 A 
Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch jig, a mea- 


Scotch jig, and full as fantaſtical; the wedding mannerly 


comes repentance, and with his bad legs falls into the cinque 
pace faſter and faſter, till he ſinks into his grave. Shakeſp. 

ANCHOR. »./. [anchora, Lat.] | Fo 
1. A heavy iron, compoſed of a long ſhank, having a ring at 


branching out into two arms or flooks, —_— upwards, 
d the ſhup, _ 


by being fixed to the ground, 


Their anchors dropt, his crew the veſſels moor. Dryd. Æn. 
2. It is uſed, by a metaphor, for any thing which confers ſta- 
\ bility or ſecurity, 8 Ro 2 RI 
hich hope we have as an anchor of the ſoul, both ſure _ 
ſtedfaſt, and which entereth into that within the veil. _ 
IS  Hebreavs, vi. 19. 
commonly uſed, 


1 1 


3- The forms of ſpeech in which it is moſt 
are, 10 caff anchor, to lye or ride at anchor. 
The Turkiſh general, deceived of his expectations, and 
| prefer that the Rhodians would not be drawn forth to 
attle at tea, withdrew his fleet, when caſting anchor, and 
landing his men, he burnt the corn. Knolles's Hift. of Turks, _ 
* 3535 Ent' ring with the tidſe _  _ 
He dropp'd his anchors, and So oars he ply'd: _ 
Furl'd every fail, and drawing down the.maſt, _ 
His veſſel moor'd, and made with haulſers faſt. Dryden. 
Fear from your capital my ſhip reſides . 
At Reithrus, and ſecure at anchor rides, Pope's Odyfſey, 
To A'nCHOR; ©, n, [from axnchor;] {7 ee 5; 
1. To caſt anchor; to lie at anchor, e 
Ihe fiſhermen that walk upon the beach ; 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminiſh'd to her cock; her cock, a bu ß 
Almoſt too {mall for fight. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Near Calais the Spaniards anchored, expecting their land- 
forces, which came not. : e  . 7Ty 
Or the ſtrait courſe to rocky Chios plow, 7 
And anchor under Mimos' ſhaggy brow. Pope's Odyſſey. 


fo Prot 3 ONES f 
y intention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Iſabel. p | jd . 
My tongue ſhould to my ears not name my boys, 5 
Till that my nails were anchor d in thine eyes. Shakeſp. 
AN CHOR. 7. ſ. Shakeſpeare ſeems to have uſed this word 
On. o 2 : 
To deſperation turn my truſt and hope! / 
An anchor's cheer in priſon he my ſcope! Shak. Hamlet. 
A'NCHOR-HOLD.. . /. [from anchor and hold.) The hold 
or faſt neſs of the anchor; and, figuratively, ſecurity. 5 
The old Engliſh could expreſs moſt aptly all the conceits 
of the mind in their own tongue, without borrowing trom 
any; as, for example: the holy ſervice of God, which the 
Latins called religion, becauſe it knitted the minds of men 
together, and moſt people of Europe have borrowed the ſame 
trom them, they called moſt hgnificantly ean-faftneſs, as the 
one and only aſſurance and faſt anchor-hbold of our fouls 
health. | | 75250 Camden. 
A'xCnoR-SMITH, 2. , [from anchor and ſmith.) The 
maker or forger of anchors. 4 
Smithing comprehends all trades, which uſe either forge 
or file, from the anchor-ſmith to the watchmaker; they all 
working by the ſame rules, though not with equal exactneſs; 
and all uſing the ſame tools, though of ſeveral ſizes. Meæon. 
A'NCHORAGE. 7. ſ. [from anchor. 
1. The hold of the anchor, | ES 
Let me reſolve whether there be indeed ſuch efficacy in 
nurture and lirſt production; for if that ſuppotal ſhould fail 
us, all our anchorage were looſe, and we ſhould but wander 
ina wild ſea, | N Weitton. 
2. The ſet of anchors belonging to a ſhip. | 
Lo as the bark that hath diſcharg'd her freight, 
Returns with precious lading to the bay _ 
From whence at firtt ſhe-wergh'd her anchorage ; 


Cometh Andronicus, - Shakeſpeare's Titus 3 
e e 


Hale s Law of England. 


ſure, and a cinque pace; the firſt ſuit is hot and halty, like a 


- modeſt, as a meaſure full of ſtate and anchentryz and then 


one end to which the cable is faſtened, and at the other, 
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Axcho'vx. . /. [from anchowa, Span. or anchioe, Ital. of 


1 5 ſtanding. 


A 
— . 2 2 = — 


a” 
_ — — 


plwkunt, becauſe it draweth itrongly the fatteſt juice of the carth. 


5 5 led, and moſt uncertain. Wherefore, molt fooliſhly dot 


ttrom the Spaniard, who is unable to derive himſelt from an 


| ſſcuare rough knobs, one at cach e 


* — 5 So 


>. The duty paid for the liberty of anchoring in a port. 
R participial ad, [from To anchor.) Held by | 


the anchor. | 


Like a well twiſted cable, holding faſt WY 
The anchor'd veſſel in the loudeſt blaſt. Waller. 
A'XNCHORET. { nl: [ contracted from anachoret, evaxwening, ] 
ANCHORITE. | 
more levere duties of religion. 


His poetry indeed he took along with him; but he made | ANEMO'METER. . . {av©- and jtr;ov,} An inftrument | 


that an anchorite as weil as himſelt. Sprat. 


You deſcribeſo well your hermitical ſtate of life, that none | ANE'MONE. u. J. gh, The wind flower. 


of the ancient anchorites could go beyond you, for a cave in 
a rock, with a fine ſpring, or any of the accommodations 
that befit a ſolitary life. Pope's Letters. 


the {ame ſignification. ] A little ſea-tiſh, much uled by way | 
of ſauce, or ſeaſoning. a a, te deſcribes the anchod as of 
the herring kind, about the length of a finger, having a 
pointed ſnout, a wide mouth, no tecth, but gums as rough 
as a fa. Others make it a ſort of ſardine, or pilchard but 
others, with better reaſon, hold it a peculiar ſpecies, very 
different from either. It is caught in the months of May, 
June, and July, on the coalts of Catalonia, Provence, &c. 
chen it conſtantly repairs up the Straits of Gibraltar into the 
Mediterranean. The fiſhing is chiefly in the night-time ; 
when a light being put on the tern of their little fiſhung veſſels, 
the anchovies tiock round, and are caught in nets. When | 
the fiſhery is over, they cut off the heads, take out the galls 
and guts, then lay them in barrels, and falt them. Savary. 


We invent new ſauces and pickles,which reſemble the ani- A'NEMOsCO PE. u. ſ. L- and cxin©-.] A machine in- 
| _ vented to foretel the changes of the wind. It has been ob-] AxGE'Lick. adj. [argelicus, Lat.} Partaking of the natuꝛe 


mal ferment in taſte and virtue, as the ſalſo- acid gravies of 
meat; the. ſalt pep of fiſh, azchowies, oyſters. Floyer. 
ANCIENT. adj. [ancien, Fr. antiquus, Lat.] 

1. Old; that happened long ſince; of old time; not modern. 
Ancient and old are diſtinguiſhed; old relates to the duration 
of the thing itſelf, as, an old coat; a coat much worn; and 
ancient, to time in general, as, an ancient dreſs, a habit uſed 
in former times. But this is not always obſerved; for we 
mention old cuſtoms; but though old be ſometimes oppoſed 

to moderi, ancient is ſeldom oppoſed to new. : 
Ancient tenure is that whereby all the manours belonging 
to the crown, in St, Edward's or William the Conquerour's 
days, did hold. The number and names of which manours, 
as all others belonging to common perſons, he cauſed to be 
written in a book, atter a ſurvey made of them, now re- 
 maining in the exchequer, and called doomſday book; and 
_ ſuch as by that book appeared to have belonged to the crown 
nat that time, are called ancient demeſnes. Cowell. 
2. Old; that has been of long duration. W 


With the ancient is wildom, and in length of days under-| 
es „ F080 n. a.. 


| Thales affirms, that God comprehended all things, and | 


that God was of all things the moſt anc:ent, becauſe he ne- 


ver had any begining. , NN Hiſtory of the World. 


8 Gave the tall ancient foreſt too his axe. Thomſ. Summer. | 
J. Paſt; former: | | 1 


N 1 ſee th fury: if 1 longer ſtay, | 
We ſhall 


time were aucients, oppoled to the moderns. 
And though the azciexts thus their rules invade, 
As kings diſpenſe with laws themſelves have made; 
- Moderys, beware! or if you mult offend . 
Againſt the precept, ne er tranſgreſs its end. Pope. 
Axcikxr. 2. /. The flag or ſtreamer of a ſhip, and, former- 

„ / on ES 33 

A'NCIENT. 2. ſ. The bearer of a flag, as was Ancient Piſtol; 
whence in preſent ule, enſiggg. ; 
A'NCIENTLY. adv. | from ancient.) In old times. 
Not far from this is the great city of Trebiſond, which, 
with the territory about it, ancienily pertained unto this crown; 
now unjuttly poſſeſſed, and as unjuſtly abuſed, by thoſe who 
have neither title to hold it, nor virtue to rule it. Sidney, b. ii. 
The colewort is not an enemy, though that were anciently 
received, to the vine only; but it is an enemy to any other 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 480. 
ANcirNTxESss. 2. /. [from ancient. ] Fentiquity; exiſtence 


from old times. 


The Feſcenine and Saturnian were the ſame; they were 
called Saturnian from their azciextneſs, when Saturnreigned | 


in Italy. Dryden s Dedication to Fucvenal. 


Ax CIEN TRY. nf. [from ancient.] The honour of ancient | 


lineage thedignity of birth. _ | 


Ot all nations under heaven, the Spaniard is the maſt ming- 
Iriſh think to ennoble themſelves, by wreſting their anczentry 


in certain. c Spenſer on Ireland. 
There is nothing in the between, but getting wenches with 
child, wronging the ancientry, ſtealing, fighting. Shakeſp. 
-ANCLE. See ANKLE. 7 


A'NCONY. 2. J. {in the ron mills.] A bloom wrought into | 
nd 


the figure of à flat iron bar, about 
— 1 | Chambers. 


1. The particle by which ſentences or terms are joined, which | 
it is not eaſy to explain by any ſynonimous word. 


1 Sure his honeſty 
Bot him ſmall gains, but ſhameleſs flattery | 
And filthy beverage, and unſeemly thritt, 
. Spenſer. 


And borrow bale, and ſome good lady's gift. 
What ſhall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own ? | Conley. 


The Danes unconquer'd offspring march behind; 
Aud Morini, the laſt of human kind. , Dryden. 
It ſhall ever be my ſtudy to make diſcoveries of this na- 
ture in human life, and to ſettle the proper diſtinctions be- 
deen the virtues and perfections of mankind, aud thoſe tale 
colours and reſemblances of them that ſhine alike in the eyes 
of the vulgar. Addiſon. Tatler. 


Aud ſometimes ſignifies though, and ſeems a contraction of | 


and if. ; 
It is the nature of extreme ſelf-lovers, as they will ſet an 
houſe on fire, and it were but to roaſt their eggs. Bacon. 


3. In aud #, the and is redundant, and is omitted by all later | 


| I pray thee, Launce, an if thou ſeeſt my boy, 
Bid him make haſte. Shake. Too Gentlemen of Verona. 


A'NDIRON. 2, . [ſuppoſed by Skinner to be corrupted from 


hand-iron; aniron that may be moved by the hand, or may 


- ſupply the place of a hand.] Irons at the end of a fire-grate, | 


in whichthe ſpit turns; or irons in which wood is laid to burn. 
If you ſtrike an entire body, as an andiron of braſs, at the 
top, it maketh a more treble ſound, and at the bottom a baſer. 


| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, No 178. 
AxDRO'GYNAL. adj, [ from a and v.] Having two ſexes; 


| herinaphroditical, 


- AxDRO'GYNALLY. adv. [from andragynal.] In. the form | 


of hermaphrodites z with two ſexes, 


Ihe examples hereof have undergone no real or new tran= | 
ſexion, but were ardrog ynally born, and under ſome kind 
rown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 


of hermaphrodites. dn 
ANDRO'GYNOUS. adj, The ſame with audrog nal. 


t is of both ſexes, 


AxvRO'TOMY. 1. f. [from avig and I.] The N of 
E 
ſecret hiſtory. 


recluſe; a hermit ; one that retires tothe | ANEMO'GRAPHY. x. J. ¶Cιπνe· und gAονν. The deſerip- 


anemoſcopes, ſeldom 


in our ancięut bickerin 8. Shaleſp. Hen. VI 4 
ANCIENT. #./. [from ancient, adj.] 'T hole that lived in old 


ee foot long, with two 


Ot hoarding abbots; their impriſon'd angels | 
Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 


ANG. 


cutting human bodies, 


ict, 
NECDOTE. 7. /. Lee.] Something yet unpublithed ; 


Some modern anecdotes aver, 


He nodded in his elbow-chair. Prior. | 


tion of the winds, 
contrived to meaſure the ſtrength and velocity of the wiad. 
Upon the top of its ſing 


mina in the center; the ſeeds are collected into an oblong 
head, and ſurrounded with a copious down, The principal 
colours in anemones, are white, red, blue, and purple ſome- 
times curiouſly intermixed. Millar. 


hard leaves, and thoſe with narrow and ſoft ones; of both 
which ſorts there are great variety of colours, ſome being 
double, and others ſingle flowered. The broad leaved aze- 
mony roots ſhould be planted about the end of September, 
and the ſmall eminences which put forth the leaves fet up- 


manner, but not put into the ground till the end of October. 
11 | Mortimer's Art of Huſbandry. 
From the ſoft wing of vernal breezes ſhed, 
Anemontes, auriculas, enrich'd | 
With ſhining meal o'er all their velvet leaves. Thomſon. 


ſerved, that 8 made of cat's gut proved very good 

ailing, by the turning the index about, 
to foretel the ſhifting of the wind. Chambers. 
ANE'NT. prep. A word uſed in the Scotch dialect, 
1. Concerning; about; as, he/aid nothing anent this particular. 


A'NEURISM. z. ſ. [ avevgyiro, ] A diſeaſe of the arteries, in which, 
either by a preternatural weakneſs of any part of them, they 
become exceſſively dilated,or by a wound through their coats, 
the blood is extravaſated amongſt the adjacent cavities, Sharp, 
In the orifice, there was a ckrobbing of the arterial blood, 
as in an aneuriſm. MMiſeman's Surgery. 
Ax Ew. adu. from a and neu.] 5 
1. Over again; another time; repeatedly. This is the moſt | 
common ule. e 5 
Nor, if at miſchief taken, on the ground 
Be (lain, but pris' ners to the pillar bound, 
At either barrier plac'd; nor, captives made, 


That as in birth, in beauty you excel, 
The muſe might dictate, and the poet tell: 
Jour art no other art can ſpeak; and you 
To ſhow how well you play, mutt play a bo. 
The miſeries of the civil war did, for many years, deter the | 
inhabitants of our iſland from the thoughts of engaging aneao 
in ſuch deſperate undertakings. Addiſon's Frecholder, Ne 28. 
2. Newly; in a new manner. | 3: 
He who begins late, is obliged to form anewv the whole 
diſpoſition of his ſoul, to acquire new habits of life, to practiſe 
duties to which he is utterly a ſtranger. Rogers's Sermons. 
ANFRA'CTUOSE. T adj. from anfractus, Lat.) Winding; 
ANFRA'CTUOUS. { | 
paſſages. V a "TI 
Behind the drum are ſeveral vaults and ayfraFuoſe cavities 


. caves and vaults, how the ſound is redoubled. ay. 
 ANFRA'CTUOUSNESS. 7./. [from anfractuoug.] Fulneſs of | 
windings and turnings. 
mazy winding and turning. ick. 
ANGEL. 275 [ayſrx®-; angelus, 2 ö 
1. Originally a meſſenger. A ſpirit employed by God in the 
adminiſtration of human affairs. V 
3 | Some holy angel _ Wer 
Fly to the court of England, and unfold —_ 
His meſſage ere he come. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
_ Had we ſuch a knowledge of the conſtitution of man, as 
it is hee angels have, and it is certain his Maker has; we 
ſhould have a quite other idea of his eflence, Locke. 
See HIERARCHY. * 


2. Angelis fometimes uſed ina bad ſenſe; a5, angel of darts. 
And they had a king over them, which was the angel of 
the bottomleſs pit. Wy Rew, ix. 11. 


4. Angel is uſed, in the ſtile of love, for a beautiful perſon. 
| | Heav'n bleſs thee! _ 

Thou haſt the ſweeteſt face I ever look'd on. | : 
Sir, as I have a ſoul, ſhe is an angel, Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
5. A piece of money anciently coined and impreſſed with an 
angel, in memory ot an obſervation of Pope Gregory, that 
the Pagan Augli, or Engliſh, were fo beautiful, that, if they 
were chriſtians, they would be Augeli, or angels, The coin 
was rated at ten ſhillings. > F 
Take an empty baſon, put an angel of gold, or what you 


ſee the angel, becau 
ſon with water, and you will ſee it out ot its place, becauſe 
of the reflection. Bacanm s Natural History, N“ 762. 
Coutin, away for England; haſte before, = 
And, ere our coming, lee thou thake the bags 


Set thou at liberty. 
ANGEL. adj. Reſembling angels; angelical, 
| | I have mark d 

A thouſand bluſhing apparitions 1 

To ſtart into her face; à thouſand innocent ſnames 

In angel whiteneſs bear away thoſe bluſhes. Shakeſpeare. 

Or virgins viſited by angel powers, 3 

With golden crowns and wreathes of heav'nly flowers. 

8 | | Pope's 8 * of the Lock. 

A'NG e E. adj. [from angel and lite.] Reſembling an 
angel. . 

1 In heav'n itſelf thou ſure wer't dreſt 

| © With that ange/-like dilguiſe. | 


ing a cannon. bullet cut in two, and the halves being joined 
together by a chain. Diet, 
adn hag . . [Lat. ab angelica virtute.] The name of 
a plant, 
Vt has winged leaves divided into large ſegments ; its ſtalks 

are hollow and jointed ; the flowers pou in an umbel upon 
the tops of the talks, and confiſt of five leaves, ſucceeded by 
two large channelled ſeeds. 


Greater wild angelica. 3. Shining Canada argelica. 4. Moun- 
tain perennial angelica, with columbine leaves. : 
ba common angelica delights to grow in a very moiſt ſoil, 

and its feeds ſhould be town icon after it is ripe. This plant 
is uſed in medicine, as are its ſeeds; and-the conſectioners 
make a ſweetmeat with its tender ſtalks, cut in May. The 


Wind flowers are diſtinguiſhed into thoſe with broad and | 2. Partaking of the nature of an 


permoſt. Thoſe with ſmall leaves mult be ſet after the ſame | 3. Belonging to angels. 


ANGE'LICALNESS. 7. J. {from angelical.) The qual 


Be freed, or, arm'd aneab, the fight invade, Dryden's Fab. 


Prior. | 


may; full of turnings and winding | 


in the ear-bone, fo to intend the leaſt found imaginable, that | 
the ſenſe might be aſlected with it; as we ſee in ſubterraneous | 


ANFRA'CTURE. #./. [from anfractus, Lat.] K 224 


3. Angel, in ſcripture, ſometimes means man of God, prophet. | 


will, into it; then 80 fo tar from the baſon, till you cannot 
e it is not in a right line; then fill the ba- 


e 8 Wo , Waller. 
A'NGEL SHOT. z. f. {trom angel and foot. ] Chain ſhot, be- 


The ſpecies are, 1. Common or manured angelica, 2. 


ſecond ſort grows wild; and the two laſt ſorts may be Pro- 


— 


The flower conſiſts of many leaves, expandins ; 3 
a roſe, which are naked, roving on up e nel 
theſe flowers are ſucceeded by globular fruits, which V a 
_ 8 and full of oblong ſeeds. leg 

The ſpecies are, 1. Canada berry-bearin angel; 
Berry-bearing angelica, with a naked ſtalk an 3 
N. + prove tree. 9 55 5 eroefnug root 
5 e two firſt are propagated eit y ſowing thei 
or x parting of cher $4.45. The ird at . _> 
the height of ſeven or eight feet, and is only propagated by 

ſeeds, which are frequently brought from America, Mille, 


e ſtalk, ſurrounded by a leaf; is | ANGE'LICAL. adj. [ angelicus, Lat.] 
produced one naked flower, of many petals, with r 1. Reſembling angels. 


It diſcovereth unto us the glorious works of God, ande 
rieth up, with an angelical fwittneſs, our eyes, that kim . 
being informed of his viſible marvels, may continually tz. 
vel upward. Raleigh,, Hiſtory of the N 

$. % 


Others more mild 


With notes angelical to many a harp, 
Their own heroick deeds, and haplels fall 
Buy doom of battle. Milton's Paradiſ Left, I. ü 


It may be encouragement to conſider the pleaſu 
culations, which do raviſh and fublime he they vn 1 


Sts with 
more clear angelical contentments. 


Wilkins Daedalus 
being angelical; reſemblance ot angels; excellence 45 
than human. 2 


of a. Mk, angelical ; above human. 
Here, happy creature, fair a7gelick Eve, 
Partake thou alſo. 
My fancy form'ꝗq thee of angelick kind, 
Sone emaration of th" all beauteous mind. 


2. Over againit; oppolite to; as, he lives anent the market-houſe. | A'QYGELOT. 2. J. A muſical inftrument, ſomewhat fakes 
Avis. .J. The ſpires or beards of corn. 7 7M 
AWNs. J. 41 NCIpiIre „ ANGER. . J. [a word of no certain etymolog but, with 


: x. Vexed. 
whic - beach 


moſt ee derived by Skinner from ange Y, 
however, ſeems to come originally trem the La 


ang] | | 

1. Anger is uneaſineſs or diſcompoſure of the ming, upon the 
_ recaiptof een, 1 8 ot revenge. Locke 
| Anger is like | 4 

A full hot horſe, who being allow'd his way, 
Self-mettle tires him. Shakeſpeare's Henry vill 
Was the Lord diſpleaſed * the rivers? wiz thine 
anger againſt the rivers? was thy wrath againſt the ſea, that 
© thou digit ride upon thine harſes and thy chariots of faba. 
non? f WINES, Habb, ii. 3. 
Anger is, according to ſome, a tranſient hatred, or * 


very ike it. Kea. 


HE 2. Pain, or tmart, of a fore or ſwelling, In this erte it leezs 


plainly deducible from angor. 

I made the experiment, ſetting the moxa where the fit 
violence of my pain began, and where the greateſt anger atd 
ſoreneſs ſtil} continued, notwithſtanding the Welling of u 
foot. 8 . | al Miſ cell arili. 
To AN HER. v. a. [from the noun.] To make angry; u 

provoke; to enrage. evade 
Who would anger the meaneſt artiſan, which cartiech t 
Sood mindꝰ 5 Hooker, b. V. in. 

5 Socmetimes he anger me, 
Witt. telling me of the moldwarp and the ant. 9/44; 

There were ſome late taxes and impoſitions introduced, 

which rather * e than grieved the people. Clarendz. 
It anger'd"Purenne, once upon a day, | 
1 To ſee a 3 kick'd that 
ANGERLY. adv. [from anger.] In an ang i 
1y, how now, Hecat, you look angerly. Shak, Mac, 
Such 1 diſhoneft indiicretion, ag etl charitably t 
be pitied, than their exception either angerly to be gricved2y 
or ſeriouſly to be confuted. Carexw's Survey of Cornuat, 
ANGIO'GRAPHY. 7, / (rom ayliov and yeapu,} At 
{cription of vellels in the human body ; nerves, veins, arte- 
2 and lymphaticks. 2 5 
\NGlO'LOGY. 2. /. [from àſito and ve] A treatiſe r 
diſcourſe of the Lenk of & fvigian us, ] 1 
ANGIOMONOSPE'RMOUS. adj. [from aye, A, 200 
ee Such plants as have but one ſingle ſecd in the 
ſeed- pod. „ 

ANG10'TOMY. 2. /. from aſy47% and Tiw, to cut. ] Act 
ting open of the veſſels, as in the opening of a vein or artery. 
ANGLE. 1. /. angle, Fr. angulus, Lat.] The pace inter- 
cepted between two lines interſecting each other. 
Angle of the centre of a circle, is an augle whoſe vertex, 
angular point is at the centre of a circle, and whole legs are 
two ſemidiameters of that circle. Stone's Did. 
ANGLE. n. ſ. Langel, Germ. and Dutch.] An inſtrumeit 
to take fiſh, conſiſting of a rod, a line, and a hook. 
She alſo had an angie in her hand; but the taker was ſe 
taken, that ſhe had forgotten taking. duch. 
__  Giveme mine ang e, we'll to sf river there, 
My mukick playing far off, I will betray — 

Tawny finn d fiſh ; my bended hook ſhall pierce 
Tbeir llimy Jaws. S. 7 Antony and Cl 
The patient fiſher takes his ſilent ſtand, | 


Intent, his angle trembling in his hand ; | 
With looks unmov'd, he Popes the ſcaly breed, 
And eyes the dancing cork, and bending reed. Pep. Wind 
To ANGLE. v. n. [from the noun.] 2 8 
1. To fiſh with a rod and hook, © | 
The ladies angling in the cryſtal lake, | 
_ Feaſt on the waters with the prey they take. Vale. 
2. To try to Fan by ſome inſinuating artifices, as files af 
caught by a bait, . | 
| 4 By this face, | 
. This ſeeming brow of juſtice, did he win | 
Ihe hearts of all that he did angle for. Shak. Hezry N. 
The pleaſant'ſt angling is to ſee the fiſh nim 
Cut with her golden gars the filver ſtrean, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait ; 3 
So angle we for Beatrice, Shak. Much Allo about Ne: 
A'NGLE-ROD. z. /. [angel-rocde, Dutch. ] The ſtick tow 
the line and hook are Hung. . . 
It differeth much in greatneſs ; the ſmalleſt being ft fe 
thatching of houſes; the tecond bigneſs is uſed tor 2e 
and, in China for beating of offenders upon the thighs. 
| Bacsn's Natural Hiſtory, NF 575 
| He makes a May- fly to a miracle, and turmines the Wa : 
country with ang/e-rods. Addiſon. Sfeblater, & oy 
A'NGLER. z. /. {from angle.] He that fiſhes with an gs 
He, like a patient angler, ere he itrook, ALS 
Would let than play a while upon the hook. LD ar. 
Neither do birds alone, but many forts of fiſhes, feecuft, 
inſects; as is well known to angiert, who bait 29017 hoc 
with them. Ray on the C mo 
A'NGLICISM. z. J. [from Anglus, Dat A torm of ſpecch 
culiar to the Engliſh language; an Engliſh idiom. 
A'NGOBER. 7. / A kind of pear. Sce PEAR- &s 


A'NGRILY. adv. [from angry.] In an angry manner; 


nouſly ; peeviſhly. 
e ; [will fit as quiet as a lamp; 


\ 


ANDRO'GYNUS. 4 [Lat. See ANDROGYNAL.] An her- 42 like the firſt. . 
14 Fa | 


maphrodite; one 


GE'LICA, (Burybearing) { Aralia, Lat.] 


I will not fir, nor wince, nor ſpeak a werd, . 
| 7 5 P Shake. Kal 


Nor look upon the iron angrizz. 


Retreated in a ſilent valley, fing 5 "v1 


Mzlton's Paradiſe Lift, 1 


took his pay. Pope's Dial. 
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ah. (from anger. ] Ked | : 
vl. r; provoked. ; £ 

1. Trede o the Ford angry, and 1 will ſpeak: perad- 
Oh le there ſhall be thirty tound there. en. xvlii. 30. 

1 properly to require, when the 

1 


ntioned, the particle at before a thing, and auth be 
me BY 


A'xGRT + 


$ is not always obſerved. © 
. is not mich milled, but with his friends; 
e nwealth doth itand, and fo would do, were he 
the . Shakeſpeare's Cortolanus. 
on therefore be not grieved, nor angry with yourſelves, 
et ſold me hither ; tor God did ſend me before you to 
e ©" Gen. nh 57 
ker ink it a vaſt pleaſure, that whenever two people of 
* regard one another, ſo many ſcoundrels envy _ _ 
yer nes f ; having the effect of og E. 
Haring the appearance of anger; naving the f anger. 
5 The north wind driveth away rain: o doth an angry. 
ntenance a back biting tongue, Prov. xxv. 23. 
w_ irurgery) painful; inflamed; ſmarting. 5 
eh ram, being accompanied by the thinner parts of 
the blood, grows. red and angry; and, F its _ re- 
ls into the maſs, firſt gathers into a hard twelling, and, in 
a few days, ripens into matter, and ſo diſchargeth. . | 
A'xGUISH. 1. fe Langoue, Fr. angor, Lat.] Exceſſive 7 
"or of mind or body; applied to the mind, it means the 
. of ſpray, and is teldom uſed to ſignify other paſſions. 
| PP al ſo cheerful ſeemed the of fight, | 
As was her ſiſter whether dread did dwell, WY 
Or ang1/h in her heart, 15 hard to tell. | Fairy Queen, 
Virtue's but angui/h, when 'tis ſeveral, 
By occaſion wak d, and circumltantial; 
Trae virtue's ſou), always in all deeds all, 


ccuelty. Wit and malice conſpired to find out tuch deaths, 
and thoſe of ſuch increchible ane that only the manner ot 
dying was the puniſhment, death 1tley 
Perpetual anguiſb fills his anxious breatt, IND 
Not ſtopt by buſineſs, nor compos d by reit; 


Nomunck cheers him, nor no feaſt can pleaſe. Pr yd. Fuv. | 
A'XGUISHED. adi. {from anguiſh.) Seized with anguiſh; | 


tortured; exceſlively pained.. 
55 Feel no touch | 
ot conſcience, but of fame, and be NE | 
Angui/h'd, not that *twas fin, but that twas ſhe. Donne, 
ANGUL4R, adj. [from angle.) Having angles or corners; 
* comered. | 


val, or fix cornered, being built upon a confuſed matter, from 
whence, as it were from a root, augular figures ariſe, even as 


in the amethyſt and baſaltes. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii.. 
The diſtance of the edges of the knives from one another, 


at the diſtance of four inches from the azgular point, where 
the edges of the Knives meet, was the cight part of an inch, 


Newton's Opticks. | | 


ANGULA'RITY. z. ſ. [from angular.) The quality of being 
angular, or having corners. ; | 
AXGULARLY, adv. [from angular.) With angles or corners. 
Another part of the fame tolution afforded us an ice an- 
gularly figured. © a e 
AXGULARNESS. . /. [from angular. ] The quality of 
angular. 3 5 


AXGCULATED. adj. [from ang/e.] Formed with angles or #2 


corners, | . 
Topazes, amethyſts, or emeralds, which grow in the fiſ- 
fores, are ordinarily cryſtallized, or ſhot into angulated fi- 
ures; whereas, in the frat", they are found in rude lumps, 


ke yellow, purple, and green pebbles. Woodward" s Nat. Hift. | 


AvGuLo'sITY. . J. [from azgiulous. ] Angularity; cornered 
Axveptovs. adi. [from angle.} Hooked ; 


angular. 


Nor ea difference, that the parts of ſolid bodies | 
are hel by hooks, and , involutions z ſince 
the cher e or the parts of thele will be of as difacult a 


co ion. 
AxGU'ST. adj. 7.0 
AXGUSTA'TION. . /. {from arnguftus.] The act of making 


ASKELO'SE. adj, Lanbelus, Lat.] Out of breath; panting; 
g F 
Fr.] Fruſtrated; brought to 


nothing. 


Aran rs. adv. from a for at, and night.] In the night time. 


Sir Toby, you muſt come in earlier az:ghts; your niece, 

my lady, takes great exceptions at your ill hours. Shakeſp. 

ASL. . J. The ſhrub from whoſe leaves and ſtalks indigo 
15 pre nared . ö 

1 * 


INILENESS 2 n. ſ. [ anilites, Lat.] The ftate of being an old 


ANTLITY, woman; the old age of women. 
ANDIABLE. adj. [from erimate.] That which may be 
into life, or receive animation. WITS Dict. 
AXIMADVE'RS1ON. 1. /. (animadwenſio, Lat. ] 
i. 45 op ; ſevere cenſure; blame. 7 
He diſmiſſed their commiſſioners 
nder, | 3 
. Puniſhment, 
Loned, it has the particle 07 or u%ονỹ before it. 
When a bill is Chating in ed # 
tae controverſy handled by pamphlets on both fides 3 with- 
1 In = eat antmadverſion upon the authours. — Seit. 
. aw, yy 


with ſevere and ſharp 
Clarendon, b. vu. 


An eccleſiaſtical cenſure, and an eccleſiaſtical animadwer- 


Vu, are different things; for a cenſure has a relation to a ſpi- 


Litual puniſhment, but an antmadwverſion hus only a reſpect to 


wemporal one; as, degradation, and the delivering the perſon 
Over tothe ſecul 


power of judging. 
Verve 


Mt digt F WY g 7 SY , 
1 date organs of ſenſe. Glanwilles $ cepfis Scientificay c. 12. 


aer RSIVENESss. z. ſ. [from anten vefſive.] The 
ANI * anmadverting, or making judgment. D:#, 
„ TMADVERT, L. n. {animadverto, Lat.] 


* 


£9 pats cenſures upon. 
4 ould F 
u 270, 3 ; p 3 p 

g obſer er of the decorum of the ſtage, if he had not uſed 

Nlme feverit 


Ideare for 
4 8 © tor that 


oinflih tault. Dryden on Dramatic Pocſy. 

ch A puniſhments. In both ſenſes withthe particle on. 

1 e Authour of the univerſe animadwverts ßen men here 

Fans ror pgs more will it become him to do it upon their 

ny. 5 igher ſtate of being. Grew's Coſinolbg. Sacra. 

in. TER, 1. . [from auimad wert.] He that patles 
res, or inflicts puniſhments. 


A 


C, - sa {rift obſerver of, and a ſevere animaduyerter upon, 
prelume to partake of thoſe myſterics, without ſuch 


2 ” 
ANIM anon. : | South. 
LA lv. n. ſ. [ animal, Lat.) | 

pure f uß creature corporeal, diſtinct, on the one ſide, from 
Pikit, on the other, from mere matter. 


Vumalt are ſuch beings, which, beſides the power of grow- 


object of anger is | 


ore a 


l Leſſer, as inſects of a 
5.1. 


Donne... 
They had perſecutors, whote invention was as great as their 1 


itlelt the deliverance, South. | 


} 


As for the figure of cryſtal, it is for the moſt part hexago- Me 


being | 


2. By way of contempt, we ſay of a ſtupid man, that he is a4 


put 


When the object of animadwuerſiox is men- 


it is uſual to have 


IN lecular court, Ayliffe's Parergon Juris Canonici. 
 MADVERSIVE, adj. [from animadwert.] That has the 


de repretentation of objects to the ſoul, the only aximad- | 
principle, are conveyed by motions made on the im- 


not animadvert on him, who was otherwiſe a pain- 


y in his judgment of the incomparable Shake- 


ing, and producing their like, as plants and vegetables have, 
are-endowed alſo with ſentation and fpontaneous motion. 
Mr. Ray gives two ſchemes of tables ot them. 
Animals are either | 
Sanguineous, that is, ſuch as have blood, which breathe 
either by | 
Lungs, having either DE 
Two ventricles in their heart, and thoſe either 
Viviparous, 
) F Aquatick, as the whale kind, 
F< 4 3 Terreſtrial, as n 
1 Oviparous, as birds | | 
| | Bu one ventricle in the heart, as frogs; tortoiſes, and 
lerpents. | | 
|. Gills, as all ſanguineous fiſhes, except the whale Kind. 
Exſanguineous,or without blood, which maybe divided into 


+ 
vs. 


"Greater, and thoſe either, 

Naked, | | 
Terreſtrial, as naked ſnails. © 
Aquatick, as the poulp, cuttle-fiſh, Sc. 

Covered with a tegument, either | 
Cruſtaceous, as lobſters and crab-tiſh, 

Teſtaceous, either 
Univalve, as limpets; 
Bivalve, as oyſters, muſcles, cockles; 
Turbmate, as yr nails, Sc. 

| forts; | 

Viviparous hairy anzmals, or quadrupeds, are either 

-Hoofed, which are either RCs | | 

| Whole-footed or hoofed, as the horſe and aſs ; 
3 Joven-footed, having the hoof divided into 

Two principal parts, called biſulca, either 

* chew not the cud; as wind 
3 Ruminant, or ſuch as chew the cud; divided into 
Such as have perpetual and hollow horns. _ 
< ] C Beet-kind, „5 
. J Sheep-kind, 

L hs Goat- kind. re | | 7, 

Such as have ſolid, branched and deciduous horns, 

as the:deer-kmd,: - Ry 

Four parts, or quadriſulca, as the rhinoceros and hip- 

| CT Popotamus, | ' 

{ Clawed or digitate, 


— 


having the hoof divided into : 

Two parts or toes, having two nails, as the camel kind; 

Many toes or claws; either... e 

F Undivided, as the elephant; 

3 Divided, which have either . i 

Broad nails, and an human ſhape, as apes; 

. 3 Narrower, and more pointed nails, I 

. which, in reſpe& of their teeth, are divided into ſuch as have 
Many fore-teeth, or cutters in each jaw; | 

The greater, which have . 


A longer ſnout and head, as the dog-kind. 
The leſſer, the vermin or weazel-kind. ET 
Only two large and remarkable fore-teeth, all which are 
LC phytivorous, and are called the hare-kind, Ray. 
- Vegetables are proper enough to repair animals, as being 
near of the fame ſpecifick gravity with the animal juices, and 
as conſiſting of the ſame parts with animal ſubſtances, ſpirit, | 
water, falt, oil, earth ; x peru are contained in the {ap they 
_ derive from the garth. | 


Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
Some of the animated ſubſtances have various organical or | 
-_ inſtrumental parts, fitted for a variety of motions from place 
to place, and a ſpring of life within themſelves, as beœaſts, 
birds, fiſhes, and inſccis ; theſe are called animals. Other 
animated ſubſtances are called vegetables, which have within 


ſee in plants, herbs, and trees. 


Watts's Logick. | 

ſupid animal. . 

ANIMAL. adj, [animalis, Lat.] 5 

1. That which belongs or relates to animals | 

T' here are other things in the world of ſpirits, wherein our 
ideas are very dark and confuſed; ſuch as their union with 
animal nature, the way of their acting on material beings, 
and their converte with each other. Watits's Logick. 


2. Animal functions, diſtinguiſhed from natural and vital, are 


the lower powers of the mind, as, the will, memory, and 
imagination. | PR 


the other, to vegetable. | 

4. Animal is uſed in oppoſition to ſpiritual or rational; as, the 
animal nature. | | | 3 
ANIMA'LCULE. . ſ. [animalculum, Lat.] A ſmall animal; 
particularly thoſe which are in their firſt and ſmalleſt fate. 


cules of their own kind, that were before laid there. Ray. 
ANIMA'LITY. 2. /. [from animal.] The ſtate of animal ex- 
iſtence. | „ BY : 

The word animal there only ſignifies human animality. In 
the minor propoſition, the word ayimal, for the ſame reaſon, 
| ſignifies the animality of a gooſe : thereby it becomes an ambi- 


8 
TS ANIMATE. wv. a. [ ammo, Lat.] 


animates the body; man muſt have 
power. „ 5 | TS 
2. To give powers to; to heighten the powers or effet of any 
. ” „ 
But none, ah! none can animate the lyre, 
And the mute ſtrings with vocal ſouls inſpire; 
Whether the learn'd Minerva be her theme, 
Or chaſte Diana bathing in the ſtream; 
None can record their heav'nly praile ſo well 


en animated by ahigher 


— K 


3. To encourage; to incite. 


loud voice. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turas. 
A'NIMATE. adj. [from To animate.] Alive; poſſeſling animal 


Ire. : 

All bodies have ſpirits and pneumatical parts within them; 
but the main differences between animate and inanimate, are 
two: the firſt is, that the ſpirit of things anmate are all 
contained within themſelves, and are branched in veins and 
ſecret canals, as blood is; and, in living on er. the ſpirits 


principal ſpirits do reſide, andwhereunto the reſt do reſort : 
— the ſpirits in things inanimate are ſhut in, and cut off by 
air is in ſnow. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, Ne 601. 
TE Ss No bler birth 8 | 

Of creatures animate with pau lite, ; 
Of growth, ſenſe, reaſon, all ſumm'd up in man. Milton. 
here are ſeveral topicks there uſed againit the atheiſm and 
idolatry of the heathens ſuch as the vilible marks of divine 
wiſdom and goodneſs in the works of the creation, the vital 
union of ſouls with matter, and the admirable ſtructure of 
animate bodies, and the like. Bentley's Sermons. 


Warriours the fires with animated ſounds; 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds. 
A'NIMATENESS. u. /. [from animate.) The itate of 
animated, | | ; 
ANIMATION. . /. [from aximate.] 


Pope. 


Diet. 


themſelves the principles of another ſort of life and growth, | 


and of various productions of leaves and fruit, ſuch as we | 


| AnNIiMO'SIT Y. 1. . [animoites, Lat.] Vchemence of hatred ; 


; A ſhorter ſnout and rounder head, as the cat-kind; | 


3. Animal lite is oppoſed, on one ſide, to intellectual, and, on 


We are to know, that they all come of the ſeed of animal- 


As Helen, in whole eyes ten thouſand Cupidsdwell. Dryd. 4 


The more to animate the people, he food on high, from | 
whence he might be belt heard, and cried unto them with a j 


have not only branches, but certain cells or ats, where the | 


the tangible parts, and are not pervious one to another, as | 


A'NIMATED. particip. adj. from animate.) Lively; vigorous. | 


1. 


| 


aous term, and unfit to build the concluſion upon. Watts. | 


1. The act of animating or enlivening. 
Plants or vegetables are the principal part of th#third day's 
work. They are the firit produtar, which is the word of di- 
mation. | | Bacon Natiiral Fhſtors, cent. v. 
2. The ſtate of being enlivened. 7 ** 
ANIMA TIVE. . 10 [trom nimatt.] That which has the 
power of giving life, or animating. 


* 


ANIMA'TOR, — [from aimatr.] That which gives life; 


that which implants a principle of lite. 

Thate bodies being of a congenerous nature, do readily re- 
ceive the impieſiſions of their motor, and, if not fettered by 
their gravity, conform themtelves to ſituations, wherein they 
beſt unite to their arzzator. Brown's Hug. Err. b. ii. c. 2. 


Axio sE. adj. [animgitas, Lat.] Full of ſpirit; hot; vehe- 


ment. : 

ANIMO'SENESS, #. f. [from anime.) Spirit; heat; vehe- 
mence ot teniper. | Di. 
paſſionate malignity. It implies rather che diſpoſition to break 
out into outrages, than the outrage itſelt. 

They were ſure to bring paſhon, arimoſity, and malice 
enough of their own, what evidence ſoever they had from 
others. 4 Clarendon, b. viii. 

It there is not ſome method found out for allaying ihete hems 
and anim9/itics among the fair ſex, one does not know to what 
outrages they may proceed. Addifox's Freebolder, Ne 23. 

Noreligious tever carried their averſions tor each other to 
greater heights than our ſtate parties Have done; who, the more 

to inflame cheir paſlions, have mixed religious and civil aaimo- 
ſites together; borrowing one of their appellauons from the 
church. Sao on the Sentiments of a Church of England Man. 


Axis E. 2. /. Laniſum, Lat.] A lpecies of apiuin or pariley, 


with large feet ſcented feeds. T his plant is not worth pro- 
pagating in England fer uſe, becauſe the feeds can be had 
much better and cheaper from Italy. Millar. 
The ſeed of this plant has a ſweetiſh taſte, intermixed with 
| — pungent and bitter, is reputed an aromatick, and 
preſeribed not barely as a carminative againſt wind, but alſo 
as a pectoral, ſtomachick, and digeſtive, - Chambers. 
Ye pay the tithe of mint, and anife, and cummin, and 
have omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment,” 
mercy, and faith » theſe ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone. l Matt. xxiii. 23. 


Ax KER. . J. [ancher, Dut.] A liquid meaſure chiefly uſed 


at Amſterdam. It is the fourth part of the awm, and con- 
tains two ſtekans: each ſtekan conſiſts of ſixteen meng les; the 


mengle being equal to two of our wine quarts. Chambers. 


| A'NKLE. n./. [ancleop, Sax. anclel, Dutch. ] The joint which 


joins the foot to the leg. 


. 


One of his ankles was much ſwelled and ulcerated on the : 


inſide, in ſeveral places. | Wiſeman.” 
My ſimple ſyſtem ſhall ſuppoſe, _ CT Ws 
That Alma enters at the toes; * 
That then the mounts by juſt degrees V2 
Up to the ankles, legs and knees. Prior. 


AN 1 5 n. . ¶ from ankle and bone. ] The bone of the 
ankle. 3 | | 
Ihe ſhin-bone, from the knee to the inſtep, is made by 
ſhadowing one half of the leg with a ſingle ſliadow, the ankle. 
bone will thew itfelf by a ſhadow given underneath, as the 
knee. | 8 | Peaclam en Drawing. 
A'NNALIST. #.f. [from annals.] A writer of annals. Es 
I wonder my author ſhould be offended, etpecially ſince 


__ their own annaliſt has given the ſame title tothatof 8Syrmium. 
5 Atterbury, 


A'NNALS. . ſ. without fingular number. [ annates, L. at.] 
Hiſtories gelte! in the an order of G owe. lawn 2 f 
which every event is recorded under its proper year. 
Could you with patience hear, or I relate, 
DO O nymph! the tedious annals of our fate! 
Through ſuch a train of woes if I ſhould run; 
The day wou'd ſooner than the tale be done! Dryd. Virg. 


We are aſſured, by many glorious examples in the annals 


of our neue that every one, in the like circumſtances of 
diſtreſs, will not act and argue thus; but thus will every one 
be tempted to ak. Rogers's Sermons, 
A*'NNATS. x. ſ. without ſingular. [ annates, go, Bee.” 
1. Firſt fruits; becauſe the rate of firſt fruits paid of ſpiritual - 
_ livings, is after one year's profit. | - Covell, 
2, Mates faid in the Romiſh church for the ſpace of a year, or 
for any other time, either for the ſoul of a perton deceaſed, 
or for the benefit of a perſon living. Aylife"s Parergon. 
0 ANNE'AL. v. a. [ælan, to heat, Saxon. " 
To heat glats,that the colours laid on it may pierce through, / 
Hut when thou doſt anzeal in glaſs thy ſtory, _ 
— — then the light and glory 
More rev rend grows, and more dothb win, | 
Which elſe ſhews wat'riſh, bleak, and thin. Herbert. 
When you purpoſe to anneal, take a plate of iron made fit 
for the oven; or, for want thereof, take a blue ſtone, which 
being made fit for the aforeſaid oven, lay it upon the croſs 
bars of iron. as Peacham on Drawing. 
Which her own inward ſymmetry reveal'd, _ | | 
And like a picture ſhone, in glaſs anneal'd. Dryd. Fab, 
2. To heat glaſs after it is blown, that it may not break. _ 


— 


| 18 Iz. To heat any thing in ſuch a manner as to give it the true 
1. To quicken; to make alive; A a life to: as, the ſoul f- te | HOLLY 


temper, 8 . 5 | 
To ANNE'X, v. a. [annefo, annexum, Lat. annexer, Fr. 
1. To unite to at the end; as, he annexeda codicil to his will. 


o unite @ poſterior: ; annexion always preſuppoſing ſome- 
thing: thus we may lay, puniſhment is armexed to guilt; 
but not guilt to puniſhment, | 

Concerning fate or deſtiny, of which the opinions of thoſe 
learned men, that have written thereof, may be ſafely recei - 

ed, had they not thereunto annexed and taitened an inevit- + 

able neceffity, and made it more general and univerſally pow - 
erful than it is. Rateigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Fo Nations will decline fo low 
From virtue, which is reaſon, that no wrong, 7 
But juſtice, and ſome fatal curſe annex'd, 5 
Deprives them of their outward liberty. Milt. Par, Loft. 
I mean not the authority, which is arzexedto your othce ;_ 
I ſpeak of that only which is inborn and inherentto your per- 
10N, Drypilen's Juvenal, Dedicatinm. 
He cannot but love virtue 5 it is, and annex hap- 
pinels always to the exerciſe of it. Atterbury's Sermons, 
The temporal reward is aznexed to the bare performance 

of the action, but the eternal to the obedience. Rogers's Serm. 

Ax NEX. u. ſ. [trom To annex.) Tue thing atmexed; ad- 

ditament. ‚ un 

Failing in his firſt attempt to be but like the higheſt in 
heaven, he hath obtained of men to be the ſame on car th, and 
hath accordingly aſſumed the annexes of divinity. Pig. Err. 

ANNEXA'TION. 2. /. [from arrex.} Sen Sea 
1. Conjunttion; addition, | 

If we can return to that charity and pæaceable miadedneſs, 
which Chritt ſo vehemently recommends to us, we have his 
own promiſe, that the whole body will be full of light. Mett, 
vi. that all other chriſtian virtues will, by way of concemi- 
tanceor annexation, attend them. Hammond's Fundamentals, 

2. Union; coalition; conjunction. 

How theſe annexat:ons of benefices firſt came into the 
church, whether by the prince's authority, or the pope's li- 
CENCE; 18 à very great de. | 

| | | FA Ayliffe's Parergon Juris Canonici, 

* -  ANNE'XION, 


2. To unite; as, a ſmaller thing to a greater; as, he annexed _ 
EE 8 to his Kingdom. 8 
3. 


Axuy'x08. 1. /. [from annex.) The act of annexing 3 ad- | 2, That which is reckoned by the year. 5 | ter, 20 ſuch monſters have 5 ſeen, we mult 
3 . . $ « Is 


dition. | he king's majeſt . | Ii. bs « : charge de mo 
It is neceſſary to engage the fears of men, by the anne xion of Does purpoſe honour to * ; 8 which | IT pp hear Aa fog rome of nature, * = 15 
ſuch penalties as will overbalance temporal pleaſure, Rogers. A thouſand pounds a year, annual ſupport) ten to *. how moſt ot cha -udographies in Uſe, but is. de lelt 
ANNE'XMENT. 1. /. from annex. ] 0 Out of his grace he adds. Shakeſpeare 5s Henry VIII.] be avoided, and better f lied ene in writing migy U. To 
1. The act of annexing. | I 4, That which laſts only : | n „and better ſupplied.  Holder's Elem. oj Us, KY 
. KL: ns yr | 3 nN niy a year, A'NOMY. 2. ſ. [a priv. and voy ] Breach of f Hpeeck. | 
3 The thing annexed, 3 | The ales, yp the winter of the roots of plants that are an- If tin be good; and juſt and lavwtu! CET OE, ave, Til 
5 When it falls, 5 nual, ſeemeth to be cauſed by the over-expence of the ſap; il oi I Br g 5 18 no more evil, + 34. 19) 
Fach ſmall arnexment, petty conſequence, | which being prevented, they will ſuperannuate, if they ſtand | Axo'x. adv [ jantes imagine it t 2 5 ae Hothe, Jalo 
Attends the boilt'rous ruin. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. warm. | acon's Natural Hiflory, No 448. ſpeaking fob i abs ther e 0 be an elliptical forme gnj ve 
AXNNUHILABLE, adj. [from annibilate.)] That which may be Every tree may, in ſome ſenſe, be ſaid to be an aui plant, | and near, or near Minne Faced Pe; Skinnet trom.s 
reduced to nothing; that which may be put out of exiſtence. | both leaf, flower, and fruit, proceeding from the coat that was | x, Quick! "x. Goon © tin 4 hat © . We: 
Tv ANNUHILATE. v. a. {ad and nibilum, Lat.] ſuperinduced over the oe the laſt year. Ray on Creation. ; 15 A little hs wn bled | of the 
1. To reduce to nothing; to put out of exiſtence, _ | ANNUALLY. adv. [from anzual.) Yearly; every year. Anon becomes a „ 55 . 1 zudd th 
It is impoſſible for any body to be utterly arzibilated; but By two drachms, they thought it tufficient to lignify a] Will they come abroad anon * Wee “ Ring Joly for the 
that as it was the work of the omnipotency of God, to make heart; becauſe the heart at one year weigheth two drachins, Shall we fee yoling Oberow'?- 5 1 doth n 
ſomewhat of nothing; fo it requireth the like Cy that is; n quarter of an otinces ind witco-Bfty years anne. 8 * "tr 3 9 } nſon s Fairy Priy;, 
to turn ſomewhat into nothing. Hacon's Nat. Hiſt, Ne 100. ally encreaſeth the weight of one drachm. Brown's. Vulg. Er. | Heav'n, witneſs thou a . gt | 1. Tos 
Thou taught | me, by making me | h The whole ſtrength of a nation is the utmoſt that a prince Freely our part. Milton's Pe : bY Lande $2 ienies 
2 her, _ wor ect both me and os 18 | 3 raiſe annually trom his ſubjeèts. Swift. He was not 3 detign at . rel + Fin 504. Fb 
invent and praCtite this one way, t annibilateè all three. NN U IT ANT. . /. {tr ty.) | | q; * 4 7 nan ( 
, | 9 Ys . 5 annuity.] He that poſſeſſes or { out anon; meaning by that device to withdraw kin, : * 
He deſpnired of God's mercy ; he, by a decollation of all | ANNUTTY: 2. /. C annuité. Fr.] 1 Still as 1 did the leaves infoir Clarenda, 1. 10 
hope, annibilated his mercy. Brown's Vulg. Err. b. i. c. 2.1. A yearly rent to be paid for a term of life or years. The dif- With ſuch a purple lobe 8 n | F 
Whole triend{hip can ftandagaintt aſſaults, ſtrong enough ferences between a rent and an amuty are, that every rent As it they had on made of * Is N 
to annibilate the friendſhip of puny minds; ſuch an one has] is going out of land; but an anmitycharges only the grant- And ſpreading ſo, would fla — BO ASSWE 
reached true conſtancy. f . South. er, or his heirs, that have aſſets by deſcent. The ſecond dif- 2. Sometimes; now and nf ok 4 uh een e N * alle, 1. 143 
Some imagined, water ſufficient to a deluge was created, | ference is, that, for the recovery of an annuity, no action] is uſed ever tas. er umcs. In tus ts 10 a 0 
and, when the bulinets was done, diſbanded, and annbiated. lies, but only the writ of annuity againſt the granter, his 7 Full forty days * aſs'd, whethe 1 ill | It 
5 ID Woodward"s Natural Hiſtory. | heirs, or ſucceſſors ; but of a rent, the ſame actions lie as do Sometimes, anôn in thady vale, ea k ni TY | bas 
T 2. To deſtroy, ſo as to make the thing otherwiſe than it was. | of land, The third difference is, that an annuity is never Or harbour'd in ons ces ne yer at ard ty | your: 
The flood that hath altered, detormed, or rather annihi-| taken for aſſets, becauſe it is no freehold in law; nor thall be | Axo'NYMovus. adj (a priv and og 1 15 ar. Regaing, He 
late, this place, ſo as no man gan tind any mark or memory] put in execution upon a ſtatute merchant, ſtatute ſtaple, or Theſe animalcules ee allo e anus err dein 
thereof. 55 ©." eee iflory of the World. elegit, as a rent may. | ek Comnvell. mous inſet of the waters. NY a9 Go another . Shall 
3. To annul; to deſtroy the agency of any thing, _ | 2, A yearly allowance. | „ ? They would forthwith abliſh fl "wg en the Cr Palin, dung 
There is no reaſon, that anꝝ one commonwealth ſhould en- e was generally known to be the ſon of one earl, and] authors being axcnymor. ch i c e pan CA in 
nihilate that whereupon the whole world has agreed. Hooker. | brother to another, who ſupplied his expence, beyond what ſculkilng! „„ p oy Not appr ay erect m 
ANNIHILA'TION. 2. / [from armhilate.) The act of re-] his annuity from his father would dear, Clarendon.) AXO'NYMUOUSLY. adv. ¶ from anonyme : N Puucu tobe 
ducing to nothing. The ſtate of being reduced to nothing. | To ANNU'L. v. 4. [from zullus.] 5 I would know, wh ther d! r 'Tthout aname, and u 
God hathi his influence into the very eſſence of things, with- 1. To make void; to nullify ; to abrogate ; to aboliſh. moufly among com laints of for ena: COYNE cut Ag; AxSW 
out which their utter annihilation could not chooſe but fol-“ That which gives force to the law, is the authority that A®GEEXE 5 F + [ro 255 ] * „ * 
low. 1 f : Hooker, b. v. § 56. enacts it; and whoever deſtroys this authority, does, in et- food. ETC loathing 4 W 
That knowledge, which as ſpirits we obtain, * fect, annul the law. 2 +. Rogers's Sermons. "ANO'THER. 4% [from as and orbo „„ fewer 
5 1 2 valu'd in _ m_ of pain: nd SB A 28 to nothing; to obliterate. SEEN 1. Not the eg e „ 1 8 
Annihilation were to loſe heav n more : | 4. Lightrhe pure work of God to me 's extindt, 1 „ ee? 70” En FRE ge" $2 
Me are not quiteexil'd, where thought can ſoar, Dryden. And al ee dr. objects of deliglilt 2 | | ES pode bay boy? rn ee _ ; come nden 057 
 ANNIVE'RSARY, . J. [ anmwuerſarius, Lat.] Annull d, which might in part my grief have eas d. Milton. | TY OT or nem een 2. Ob! 
1. A day celebrated as it returns in the courſe of the year. | A'NNULAR. adj. [trom annulus. Lat.] In the form of aring. | 2, One more; a new addition to the f . "Py Lacks, * 
For encouragement to follow the example of martyrs, the“ That they might not, in bending the arm or leg, riſe up,, 1 A foort! 5 Wr E. 
ee oh _ met. ** _— e their ee ge to Ps has tied them to the bones by annular ligaments. (hene. FVV eye 4% oy 5 N 
praiſe God for them, and to obſerve the anniverſary of their A'NNULARY, adj. | from annulus, Lat.] In the form off ; OY JL. 3 : 5 | 6 
| -Tafferings. Stilling fleets Defence of Diſc. on Rev G Ldolatry. rings. 9 3 l 185 . Ye I who Arc onde arp Vn ti crack of doom? | cha 
2. The _ of de performance, in honour of theſ _ 3 continual reſpiration is neceſſary, the wind- pipe 3. Any other; any one elſe. . Soak, Mes. * 
anniverſary dayyep- . I ͤis made with annulary curtilages, that the ſides of it muy 1 I .t one man ſin agai ok ods ONT m4 
Donne Pad 2 ſeen Mrs. Drury, whom he has made] flag and fall Werber. Mt Ray as - Pray Rona 1 2 8 To tet 3 another, tne judge ſha 1 Judge tin, | 
immortal in his admirable anniverſaries. Dryden. | A'NNULET. 7. f. from annulus, Lat.] „ Wr not of her? preferr'd above th n 555 
3. Anniverſary is an office in the Romuſh church, celebrated not | 1. A little ring. 3 | VVV Os rex hy 8 x a, — + 3 
only once à year, but which ought to be ſaid daily through | 2. [In heraldry.] A difference or mark of diſtinction, which So had another 3 a Pw ene gp Aare 5 bf my 
the year, for the ſoul of the deceaſed, Ayliffe's Parergon. the fifth brother of any family ought to bear in his coat of | 4, Not one's * ee C0 
ANNIVERSARY. adj. [ anniverſarius, Lat. Returning with RS ; | EY = PTR A man ſhatl have diffuſed n lis If and hie be it 
the revolution of the year; annual; yearly. Iz. Aunulets are alſo a part of the coat-armour of ſeveral fami- concernments ſo tar, tha: he e We : bi ; 10 e wales: oo 
Ihe heaven whirled about with admirable celerity, moſt | lies; they were anciently reputed a mark of nobility and ju- | 7ber's eyes; when he has another it halides his e "7 
_ conſtantly finiſhing its anmwver/ary vicifhtudes. Ray. riſdiction, it being the cuſtom of prelates to receive their in- | to ſhare, and to {upport his grief . 7 
They deny giving any worthip to a creature, as inconſiſtent] veſtiture per baculum & aunulum. Ss Widely different; much altered. | Dl "Tu 


with chriſtianity; but conteſs the honour and eſteem for the | 4. [In architecture.] The tmall ſquare members, in the Ds: 


pad e 5 : acer Brat | When the ſoul is beaten from its tat! | nd 
martyrs, which they expreſſed by keeping their anniverſary | rick capital, under the quarter round, are called amdets. dul is beaten from its ſtation, and the meunds 


: 7 ey: | —_—_— ok virtue are brok vn, i e eee ee 
0 and N. Lat. their example. Stilling fl. Defence. | 5, Aunulet is allo uted for a narrow flat moulding common to | from what it w wa 3 ee n, it becomes quite f 
 A'NNy DOMINI. [Lat.] In the year of our Lord; as, anno] other parts of the column; to called, becauſe it encompaſſes | AN0'THERGAINES. adj. [Sce ANOTHERGUPss.] Of av 
domini, or A. D. 1751 that is, in the ſeventeen hundred and | the column round. . | Chambers. ter kind. - This word Thave found only in ider = 
fifty firſt year from the birth of our Saviour. | To ANNUMERATE. v. 4. [annwnero, Lat.] Toaddto| If my father had not plaid the haſty tool, I m7 At her 
AXNNOISANCE. 7. /. [from annoy, but not now in uſe.] | | aſty „J might hare 


* . I a former number; to unite to ſomething beforementioned. | had axctheroai TR a FW 
It hath a double ſignification, being as well for any hurt | ANNUMERA'TION, 2. . Addition to 1 = e e h thi er 
done either to a publick place, as highway, bridge, or com- a former number. : 3 e „ En chat 3 = a S load k 
mon river, or to à private, by laying any thing that ma breed | To ANNU'NCIATE. v. a. [anmncio, Lat.] To bring tid-- guage, 1 ces. to ho corn Pry. Or ae nie 1 
| Infection, by encroaching, or tuch like means; as a lo, tor] ings; to relate ſomething that has fallen out; a Word not | is of a different g/s, or 3 r, or f. $ 014 diert 
the writ Hh is N this tranſgreſſion. 3 Pu popular uſe. )) oh ag mT ITO MTu ND er, or form.] Of a dilferat 
' SANCE, the word now uſed. Blunt. | ANNUNCIA' TION DAY. #./. [from annunciate.] The day ce- n a : 3 
ANNOLIS. a. J. An American animal, like a lizard. lebrated by the church, 1 of the 3 Ain eun 1 - ee thy hang 5 ee Ht 1 ot 
ANNOTA'TION, u. J. Lanmotatio, Lat.] Explicatians or re- | of the bleſſed virgin; ſolemnized with us on the twenty- | A'NSaTED. adj. [arfatus, Lat.] Havin Band "or nm. 
marks written upon books; notes. ; | fitthot March. 1 thing in the form of pe N . E 
| It might appear very improper to publiſh annotations,with- Upon the day of the annunciation, or Lady-day, meditate } To ANSWER. v. . [The etymology is uncertain; the 
7 out the text itſelf whereunto they relate. Boyle. | on the incarnation of our blefled Saviour: and 1o upon all | Saxons had andrpamuan, but in another ſenſe; the Pac 
AxxOTAT OR. 2. /. [Lat.] A riter of notes, or annotations; the feſtivals of the year. Taylors Guide t9 Devotion. | have antavoorden.! Fs PET e e 
A {chohalt;z a commentator. x SEEN | A'NODYNE. adj. [from à and id.]! That which has the | 1. To ſpeak in return to a queſtion. | 
I have not that relpect for the annotators, which they ge- 5 power of mitigating pain. ö : 5 : | 21 3 Io we ſuccour'd? Kos the 8 remov'd > 5 
nerally meet with in the world. Felton on the Clajſicks. | Vet durit ſhe not too deeply probe the wound, 3 Anfaver theſe queſtions Gelb and then a thouſand more; 
To ANNO'UNCE. v. a. [@rnoncer „Fr. annuncio, Lat.) Ass hoping ſtill the nobler parts were found: © Anfaer them altogether. Dryden Spaniſb Tau 
b PR to proclaim, oo, FINS Hut ſtrove with anodynest' aſſuage the ſmart, 2. To ipeak in ren „ 4 : 
8 f the Meſſiah I have heard foretold I And mildly thus her med'cine did impart. Dryden. | No man was able to anfaver him a word. Matt; xxii. 46 
_ Byall the.pro thets 3 of thy birth at length © | — Anodynes, or abaters of pain of the alimentary kind, are If it be ſaid, we may diſcover the elementary ingredient 
Aunoumc d by Gabriel with the firtt knew. Paradiſe Reg. | ſuch things as relax the tention of the affected nervous fi- | of things, I anſaver that it is not neceflary that ſuch adi 
2. To pronounce; to declare by a judicial ſentence. I ͤbres, as decoctions of emollient ſubſtances; thote things | very ſhould-be practicable eee nl. 
Thoſe, mighty Jove, mean time, thy glorious care, | which deſtroy the particular acrimony which occaſions the 3. To de gccbuntable furt. 
72 . publith laws, announce WE jo pt 0 288 deadens the anten of the MUS BE PECAN BR rg NOS : in the e er in 
Jo ANNO V. v. a. [anyer, Fr.] To incommode; to vex; | To ANOINT.w, a. [oindre, enoindre; part. oint, enoint, Fr.) | It there be ar: abſt 10 in this, our author ouſt apf 
5 Ine” vs 8 | MW. es 3 : | 7 . 1} It there be any abſurdity in this, out author muſt 4%. 
252 oh * to moleſt. 1 1 1 a „ &'D oy Wer re N matter, as oil, or unguents. . 5 e ockts 
Woe to poor man; each outward thing axes him; | — Anointed let me be with deadly venom TA C 
He heaps in inward grief, that moſt deſtroys him. Sidney. And die, ere men can lay, God Are the queen. Shakeſþ. 4: 'The nichr, . 5 Fre 
ler joyous prelence and fweet company, ,,, - | Thou ſhalt have olive tiees throughout all thy coaſts the 1 ſion on myſe Army” Face Tor my tum: 
T.. cr | 3 | . 15 dees throughout: y coalts, but impreſſion on myſelf; but J cannot axſwer tor my tam! 
In full content he there did long enjoy; | tou ſhalt not axoint thytelt with the oil: for thine olive ſhall | SE | | Saut. 
Ne wicked envy, nor vile jealouſy, CCC „ :1.5 Dons, $ivi 40 { ©. T's give an account. : 8 bs 
His dear delights were able to anzoy. Fairy Queen, b. i. 2. To ſmear; to berubbed upon. 8 low they have been ſinee received, and ſo well improrth 
As one Who long in populous city pent, | 3 arm waters then in brazen caldrons born, N let thoſe @n/aver either to God or e who have been the 
| Where houſes thick, and ſewers, a0 8 Are pour'd to waſh his body, joint by joint, | authors _ promoters of ſuch wiſ: er BET Temfit, 
Forth ifluing on a ſummer's morn to breathe NY And fragrant oils the Riffen'd limbs aroint. Dryd. An. He wants a father to protect LE outh; 
Among the pleatant villages, and farms | 7 3- To conlecrate by unction 3 And rear him up to An You Baß bear 
Adijoin'd, from each thing met e esd e . Par. Loſt. | I would not fee thy cruel nails The Tine Hans aunt en Eu Es ect x 
Inſects ſeldom uſe their ottentive weapons, un ets provoked: Pluck out his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce lifter - | When you refuſe * e ee moins 355 | i; 
let them but alone, and arzoy them not. Rayon the Creation. In his anointed fleſh ſtick boariſh fangs. Shak. K. Lear. | Ot taking care of him. F Southern's Innocent Addullig. 
AxxO' v. x. /. [from the verb.] Injury; moleſtation; trouble. Ax O INTER. 2. /. [from anoint.] The perſon that anoints. 6. To correſpond to; to r 8 : 
Sleep, Richmond, ilcep in peace, and wake in IIa ANO'MALISM. 2, /. [from anomaly.) Anomaly; irregu- | In water face anſwereth to face: ſo the heart of man 
| Good angels guard thee from the boar's annoy. S ap. Harity; deviation from the common rule. Di. man; N e 9 Weng, Txrü. i) 
All pain and joy is in their way;  ANOMALI'STICAL. adj. [from anomaly.) Irregular; ap- | 7, To be equivalent to; to ſtand for ſomething elle. 
The things we fear bring lets annoy pulied in 1 the year, taken Tor the time in which A feaſt is made for laughter and wine maketh merry: but 
Than fear, and hope brings greater joy; | the earth paſſeth through its orbit, diſtinet from the tropical | money arxſevereth all things e Eccl. x. 1. 
But in themſelves they cannot ſtay- Donne. | year. Io 8. To fatisty any claim or — 8 38 
What then remains, but, after paſt annoy, _ ANO'MALOUS. adj. [a priv. and ae. ] Irregular; out Revenge the jeering and diſdain'd contempt | 
To take the good viciſſitude of joy. Dryden's Fables. of rule; deviating from the general method or analogy of Ot this proud king, who ſtudies day and night | Ax 
AxNo'YaNCe. nf. (from annoy. Þ + —— I things: It is applied, in grammar, o words deviating trom | Io axfrer all the debt he owes 1nto you, k 
1. That which annoys; that which hurts. | the common rules ot inflection; and, in aſtronomy, to the | Ev'n with the blood payments of your deaths. Shale). 
A grain, adult, a gnat, a wand'ring hair, | ſeemingly irregular motions of the planets. 5 Men no ſooner find their ap titcs unanſwered, than the v 
Any annoyance in that precious ſenſe. Shakeſp. K. John. | There will ariſe azomalous diſturbances not only in civil | complain the times are 17.0 _— t 
Crows, ravens, rooks, and magpies, are great axnoyances | and artificial, but alſo in military officers. Brown's Vlg. Er. 9. To act reciprocally upon. ; | A 
tao corn. ; - Mortimer's Huſbandry. He being acquainted with fome characters ot every ſpecch, Say, do'ſt thou yet the Roman harp command ? 1 
2. The ſtate of being annoyed; or act of annoying. you may at pleaſure make him underſtand anomalous pro- Do the ſtrings ee bod to thy noble hand? Dryd. P eue. 
The ſpit venom of their poiſoned hearts bre, eth out to nunciation. |; Helder's Elements of Speech. | 10, To Rand as oppoſite or correlative to ſomething elfe. 7 
the annoyance of others. Hooker, b. v. § 2. Metals are gold, ſilver, copper, tin, lead, and iron: 10 There can but two things create love, Perfection 2 we” \ 
The greatelt anno ance and diſturbance of mankind, has | which we may join that aomalous body, uickſilver or mer- fulneſs; to which aner, on our part, 1 Admiration; 2% 
been from one of tho two things, force or fraud. South. | cury. Locxe's Elementsof Natural Phile/ophy. | 2. Deſire: and both theſe are centered in love. 7% { 
For the further arn;yance and tertour of any beſieged place, ANO'MALOUSLY. adv. [from anomalous.) Irregularly; 11. To bear proportion to | A 
they would throw into it dead bodies. Wilkins's Math. Mag. in a manner contrary to rule. He deſired, that proper officers might arch me; for pft. [ 
ANNO'YER. 2. /. {from To annoy.] The perſon that annoys, Eve was not ſolemnly begotten, but ſuddenly framed, and | bably J might carry ſeveral weapons, which mutt needs be A 
ANNUAL. adj. [armvel, Fr, from annus, Lat.] | 5 from Adam. Brown's Yulg. Err. dangerous things, it they anſebered the bulk of ſo proc l. 
1. That which comes yearly, ANO'MALY. x. ſ. [ anomalie, Fr. anomalia, Lat. a146@@\S-.] | gious a perſon. Swwitt's Guttiver's Trav 
Annual tor me, the grape, the roſe, renew, * deviation from the common rule. 12. To perform what is endeavoured or intended by the ge, | 
The juice nectarcous, and the balmy dew. Eſay en Man. It we ſhould chance to find a mother debauching her daugh - Our part is, to choole out the molt deſerving oſectsn n . 
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ANT 


ge molt likely to anſwer the ends of our charity; and when 


ut is done, all is done that lies in our power : Lo mk 
de left to 8 : 7 . 
Wy . 3 : 
I;. Ile ies that touches of this frui?, 
Till Hand my affairs are anſwered. 
1. ſucceed; to | rg: the wiſhed event. : 
* ion followed her counſel, whereto, when the event had 
J tuell, he again demanded the fleece. 
OT.» Raleigh t Hiſtory of the World. 
We fee likewiſe, that much water draweth forth the juice 
of the body infuſed ; but httle water is imbibed by the body : 
nd this 18 4 principal cauſe, why, in operations upon bodies 
for their verlion or alteration, the trial in great quantities 
. not arſaver the trial in ſmall; and fo deceiveth many. 
at | Bacon's Natural Hiftcry, Ne gz. 
e. To appear to any call, or authoritative ſummons; in which 
unle, though figuratively, the following pallage may be, 
. taxen. 25 
Fob wert better in thy grave, than to anſover, with thy 
\ncovered body, this extremity of the ikics, Shak. K. Lear, 
10. To be over-againſt any thing. | 
Fire aue fire, and, by their paly beams, 
Fach battle ſees the other's umber'd face. Shak. Hen. V. 
AW ER. . / [from To anſwer.) . 
1. That which 18 laid, whether in ſpeech or writing, in return 
ettion, or potition. 
33 a right Siber of the phy ſicĩan to his patient, that 
pad fore eyes : If you have more pleature in wine than in 
your hight, wine is good. . „ 
Hew can we think of appearing at that tribunal, without 
being able to give a ready ax/aver to the queſtions which he 
mall then put to us, about the poor and the afflicted, the 
hungry and the naked, the ſick and impriſoned? Atterbury. 
z. In law, a confutation of a charge exhibited againſt a perſon. 
Apertonal ajaver ought to have three qualities; it ought 
to be pertinent to the matter in hand; e r to be abſolute 
and unconditional; it ought to be clear and certain. Hohe 
AxSWER-JOBBER. 2. /. | from anſ<ver and. jobber. ] He that 
makes a trade of writing anſwers. „„ TRI 
What dilgults me from having any thing to do with an- 
rer job berg, is, that they have no conſcience, —Savyft. 
ANSWERABLE. adj. {from anſaver.] ] NG 
3. That to which a reply may be made; that which may be an- 


4 


bow | 
As Tot LikeIt. 


2. Obliged to give an account, or ſtand the trial of an accu- 
fation. 2 x 8 . * ; 8 
| Every chief of every kindred or family ſhould be ar/aver- 


able, and bound to bring forth every one of that kindred, | 


at all times. to be juſtified, when he ſhould be required, or 
charged with any treaſon, felony, Sc. Spenſer”s State of Irel. 
Will any man argue, that if a phyſician ſhould manifeſtly 
preſcribe poiſon to all his patients, he cannot be juſtly pu- 

niſhed, but is ar/averable only to God? Saft. 
He cannot think ambition more juſtly laid to their charge, 


than to other men; becauſe that would be to make church go- | 


vernment ar/everable for theerrours of human nature. S. 
3. Cerreſpondent. | . | 5 
It was but ſuch a likeneſs as an imperfect glaſs doth give, 
ar/verable enough in ſome features and colours, but erring 
in others. | 8 Sidney. 
The daughters of Atlas were ladies, who, accompanying 
fuch as came to be regiſtered among the worthies, E 
torth children @xfawverable in quality to thoſe that begot them. 
ZZ Kall, Hier of the World, 
4. Proportionate. | „ e 


Deeds to thy knowledge nhl; add faith, 

Add virtue, patience, temperance; add love 
By name to come call'd charity, the fout _ 

Qr all the reit. 

g. Suitable; ſuitecc. 55 


The following, by certain eſtates of men, an/werable to 
that which a great perſon himſelf profeſſeth, as of ſoldiers to 
him that hath been employed in the wars, hath been a thing 
well taken even in monarchies. - 

It anſaverable rtyle L can obtain 
Ot my celcttia} patroneſs, who deignss 

. rde viſitation unimplor' d. Milt. Par. Loft, b. ix. 

Equal. ' | 


here be no kings whoſe means are anſwerable unto other | 


_  Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 


mens deſires. 
7. Relative; cor relative. 5 
That, to cvery petition for things needful, there ſhould be 
ome anjawverable tentence of thanks provided particularly to 
follow, is not requiſite. Hooker, 
ANSWERABLY, adv, [from anſaverable. 
bon; with proper correſpondence; ſuitab 


, 


The broader feas are, if they be intire, and free from 


Kinds, ey are anſawerably deeper. Breregoood on Languages. 
It bears 1. 
to a greater or leſſer height, an/averably to the greater or 
e mtenicnets of the heat. Moodabard's Natural Hiftory. 
SSWERABLENESS. u. . {from anſwerable.) The qualiiy 
2 being anſwerable. | N 


NSWERER., 2. . [from anſwer. 


1. He that anſwers; he that peaks in return to what another 


tas ſpoken. 
2. He that 
ten firſt. 


It is very unfair in any writer to employ ignorance and 


malice together; becauſe it gives his an/avcrer double work. | 


Swift. 


Te 7. , mexx, Sax. which Junius imagines, not with- 


out probability, 
then idttened to 
that lives in 
We i] fet thee 
ring int 7 f J King 
5 42 ihe winter. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
. ethinks, all cities now but ant-Hills A 
75 _ when the ſeveral lahourers I ſee 
: neg ildren, houſe, proviſion, taking pain, 
hey're all out ants, carrying eggs, ttraw, and grain. 


to have been firit contracted to zemr, and 
ant.] An emmet; a piſmire. A ſmall in- 
great numbers together in hillocks. 


3 . SY g Tr Donne, 
un each ſmall people's genius, policies | 
ee $ Tepublick, and the realm of bees; 
| eee common all their ſtores beſtow, _ 
ee 3 | y without confuſion know. Eſay on Man. 
wn J. {trom ant and bear. ] An animal that feeds 


Dirers 
upon them: : ; . 
Water N forts of tamanduas upon ants, whic 
Ara. re called in Engliſh ant-bears. 
ILL, or HILLOCK. u. 
mil protuber 
Put bl 


Ant- ay on Creation. 
. [from ant and Hill.] The 
ances of earth in which ants make their neſts, 


ted; ec 2 7 - . 
whit rg the ants drop upon them their ſtinging liquour, 
1 . effect of oil of vitriot. J 
thoſe fan. have teen art-hillocks, have eatily perceived 
Ar. A U naps of corn about their neſts. Addiſ. Guardian. 
„ Aontraction for ard it, or rath d if it ; as, an 
Pegs row; athens: . and it, or rather and if it; as, an't 
Aura oo mat is, aud if it plenſe Jon. p 
»ON:ST, z. /. [ avii and à he 
1. One e 1 and aywirgw, ] 
generally 4 butt $ with another; an oppenent. It implies 
a Bed was 102 5 io particular oppoſition. 
J % im theſe controverlſies may have met wi 
forme 1 e met with 
not unlike to Ithacius. 


them, but hath all motion of his lije placed in them) 


Only add 9 


Alis Paradiſe Las, 5. l. 


Bacon's Eſſays. _ 


b. v. 43-1 


* duc propor- 


ght, and more active ſorts, into the atmôſphere, 


manages the controverſy againſt one that has writ- 


to ſchool to an art, to teach thee there's no 


quadrupeds feed upon inſe&ts ; and ſome livewholly 


ue nowers into an ant- hill, they will be ſtained with 


Ray on Creation. | 


y . \ 
ANT 

What was ſet before him,, 
To heave, pull, draw, and break, he ſtill perform'd, 
None daring to appear antagoniſt. Milton's Samſon Agon. 
Ts it not fit, that the hiſtory of a perſon ſhould appear, till 
the prejudice both of his — 7 and adherents be ſoft- 
enen and ſubdued, Addiſon. Freeholder, Ne 35. 
2. Cuntrary. | 
The ſhort club conſiſts of thoſe who are under five feet; 
ours is to be compoſed of ſuch as are above fix. Theſe we 
look upon as the two extremes and a#tagorifts of the ſpecies; 
conſidering all theſe as neuters, who fill up the middle ſpace. 
Addiſon. Guardian, NY 108. 
3. In anatomy, the antagoniſt is that muſcle which counteracts 


1 


— 


tome others. | 
A relaxation of a muſcle muſt produce a ſpaſm in its an- 
tagoniſt, becaute the equilibrium is deſtroyed. Arbuthnot. 
To ANTA'GONIZE. v. 2. Lam and &ywitz.) To contend 
againſt another. POL Dit, 
ANTA'LGICK. adj. [from ai, againſt, and axy®», pain.] 
That which ſoftens pain; anodyne. HI 


ANTANACLASIS. n. J. [Lat. from &lavdnaazic, from 


 avlavaunze, to drive back.] 


1. A figure in rhetorick, when the ſame word is repeated in a 
different, it not in a contrary ſignification; as, Ia thy youth 
learn ſome craft, that in old age thou mayſt get thy living 


occupation; in the tecond, deceit or ſubtilty. 
2, It is alſo a returning to the matter at the end of a long pa- 
rentheſis; as, Shall that heart (which does not only _ | 
ſhall 
that heart, I ſay, &c. Smith's Rhetorick. 
ANTAPHRODI TICK. adj. [from 8&:, againſt, and a9 eedlra, 
Venus. ] That which is efficacious againſt the venereal diſeaſe. 


apoplexy.] Good againſt an apoplexy. 7400 | 
ANTA'RCTICK. adi. Faß, againſt, and egx!O-, the bear or 
northern conſtellation.] The ſouthern pole, fo called, as 
oppoſite to the northern. X 


They that had ſail'd from near th' antarick pole, 
Their treaſure ſafe, and all their veſſels whole, 
In fight of their dear country ruin'd be, 8 
Without the guilt of either rock or ſea. Waller. 
Good againtt the gout. „„ 25 
ANTASTHMA'TICK, adj. [from am and ao2wa.)] Good 
-- againit the aſthma. NE : 3 

ANTE. A Latin particle ſignifying before, which is frequently 


_ techamber, a chamber leading into another apartment. 
A'NTEACT. 1. /. [from ante and a.) A former act. 
ANTEAMBULA'TION. #. /. [from ante and ambulatio, Lat.] 


A walking before. Dif. 
To precede; to go betore. | 

It ſeems more conſonant to reaſon, that the fabrick of the 
world did not long antecede its motion. Hale's Orig. of Manł. 


| ANTECE'DENCE. 2. /. [from antecede.] The act or ſtate of 


going before; precedence, 

It is 1impoſlible that mixed bodies can be eternal, hecauſe 
there is neceſlarily a pre-exiſtence of the {imple bodies, and 
an antecedence of their conſtitution preceding the exiſtence 

of mixed bodies. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
ANTECEDENT. adj. [antecedens, Lat.] | 
1. Going before; preceding. Antecedent is uſed, I think, only 
with regard to time; precedent, with regard both to time 
and place. FRI OED; 
To aſſert, that God looked upon Adam's fall as a fin, and 


| punithed it, when, without any antecedent fin of his, it was 


1mpoſſible for him not to tall, ſeems a thing that highly re- 
- proaches eſſential equity and goodneſs. ER 
2. It has 70 before the thing which is ſuppoſed to follow. 
No one is ſo hardy as to ſay, God is in his debt; that he 
owed him à nobler being: for exiſtence mult be antecedent 
to merit. Collier of Envy. 
Did the blood firſt exiſt, antecedent to the formation of the 
heart? But that is to ſet the effect before the cauſe. Bentley. 
Ax T ECE D ENT. 2. ſ. ¶ antecedens, Lat]. 55 
1. That which goes before. 5 5 
A duty of to mighty an influence, that it is indeed the 
neceſſary antecedent, if not allo the direct cauſe of a ſinner's 
return to God. 5 Te 


as, the un who comes hither, | | 
3. In logick, the firſt propoſition of an enthymeme or argu- 
ment, conſiſting only of two propoſitions. 


parts are united by the conditional particle ; as, zf the fun. 


the other is called the conſequent. Watts's Logick. 

 ANTECE'DENTLY. adwV. e antecedent.] In the ſtate of 
antecedence, or going before; previoully. | 5 

WW. conſider him antecedently to his creation, while he yet 


0 fiihilities. 


another. Dif. 


| ANTECHA'MBER, n. . [from ante before, and chamber; it 


is generally written, improperly, antichamber.] The cham- 
ber that leads to the chief apartment, - EE Ie 

The empreſs has the antichambers paſt, 

And this way moves with a diſorder'd haſte, _ ghee 
_ His antichamber, and room of audience, are little ſquare 
chambers wainſcoted, _ RN Addiſon on Italy. 

ANTECURSOR. u. ſ. [Latin.) One who runs before. Dict. 

To AN TEDATE. v. a. [from ante and do, datum, Lat.] 

1. To date earlier than the real time, fo as to confer a fictiti- 
ous antiquity. b | 
No thou haſt lov'd me one whole on; 

To-morrow when thou leav'ſt, what wilt theu ſay? 

Wilt thou then aztedate ſome new-made vow, 

Or ſay, that now | 8355 

We are not juit thoſe perſons, which we were? Donne. 

By reading, a man does, as it were, antedate his life, and 
makes himſelf contemporary with the ages paſt, Collier's Eg. 

2. To take ſomething before the proper time. „ 
Our joys below it can improve, | 15 

And antedate the bliſs above. Pope St. Cæcilia. 

9 adj, ¶ from ante before, ana diluwvium a 

eluge. | 

1. Ert before the deluge. | 

During the time of the deluge, all the ſtone and marble 
of the antediluvian earth were totally diſſolved. Woodward. 

2. Relating to things exiſting before the deluge. 

The text intends only the line of Seth, conduceable unto 
the genealogy of our Saviour, and the antediluwian chrono- 
logy. Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 4. 

ANTEDILU'VIAN. z. /. One that lived before the flood. 

We are ſo far from repining at God, that he hath not ex- 
tended the period of our lives to the longevity of the ante- 
diluwiant, that we give him thanks for contracting the days 
of our trial. Bentley's Sermons. 

A'NTELOPE, z. ſ. [The etymology is uncertain, A goat 


With curled or wreathed horns. 


Hooker" s Dedication, 


without cratt. Craft, in the firſt place, ſignifies ſcience or | 


ANTAPOPLE'CTICK. adj. Lam, againit, and 4rownnti;, an 
Downward as far as antarctich. Milt. Par. Loft, b.ix. | 


. . | T ANTARTHRITICK, adj. Ian, againſt, and 4g$g1;, the gout. } | 
fwered; as, the argument, though ſubtle, is yet anſaverabe. | rs | 


uſed in compoſitions; as, antediluwian, before the flood; an- | 


To ANTECE DE. v. 2. | from ante, before, and cedo, to go.] 


South. 


ER. x | South. 
2. In E the noun to which the relative is ſubjoined; | 


Conditional or hypothetical propoſitions are thoſe whoſe | 


be fixed, the earth mutt move: if there be no fire, there will 
be no ſmoke. The firſt part of theſe propoſitions, or that | 
wherein the condition is contained, is called the antecedent, 


lay in the barren womb of nothing, and only in the as: X A 
| „ 25 JJV 
ANTECE SSO R. u. ſ. Latin. ] One who goes before, or leads 


TANTICHAMBER, 7. /. 


ANT 
noon. ] Betore noon. 


which has the power of calming the ſtomach; of preventing 
or {topping __ x 
ANTEMU'NDANE. adj. [ ante, before, and mundus, the world.] 

That which was betore the creation of the'whrld, 
ANTENU' MBER. 7. /. [from ante and number.] The num- 
ber that precedes another, 


of notes, is rather to be aſcribed to the antenumber, than to 
the entire number, as that the ſound returneth after fix, or 
atter twelve; ſo that the ſeventh or thirteenth is not the mat- 
ter, but the ſixth or the twelfth. Bacon's Nat. Hift. Ne 106. 
A'NTEPAST. #./. [from ante, before, and paſtum, to feed.] 

A foretaſte; ſomething taken before the proper time. | 


petites, it mi Ft be reaſonable, by frequent antepaſis, to ex- 
cite our guſt for that profuſe perpetual meal. Decay of Piety. 
A'NTEPENULT. u. / (arreporalting Lat.] The laſt (yliable 
but two, as the1yllable te in antepenult: a'term of grammar. 
ANTEPILE'PTICK, adj. L and knn e.! A medicine 
againſt convultions, | SF 
That bezoar is antidotal, lapis judaicus diuretical, coral 


tore another; to prefer one thing to another. itt. 
ANTEPREDICAMENT. . . C antepredicamentum, Lat.] 
Something to be known in the ſtudy of logick, previouſly to 
the doctrine ot the predicament. | 
ANTERIORITY, 7. /. from anteriour.] Priority; the Nate 
ot being betore either in time or ſituation. 
ANTE'RIOUR. adi. [anterior, Lat.] Going before, either 
wich regard to time or place. 
It that be the arteriour or upper part wherin the ſenſes are 
placed, and that the poſteriour and lower part, which is op- 


animal; tor the ſenſes being placed at both extremes, make 
both ends azterwur,which is impoſſible. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


port the front of a.building. 


cavity which leads into the (ſtomach. OS 
In birds there is no maſtication or comminution of the meat 
in the mouth; but it is immediately ſwallowed into a kind of 
antefiomach, which I have obſerved in piſcivorous birds. Ray. 
ANTHELMINTHICK. adj. Can, againſt, and x-, a 
worm. ] That which kills worms. IA 
Anthelminthicks, or contrary to worms, are things which 
are known by experience to kill them, as oils, or honey taken 
upon an empty ſtomach. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
A'NTHEM, z. /. [D., a hymn ſung in alternate parts, 
and ſhould 3 
long I as part of divine ſervice. 
Jod Moſes firtt, then David did inſpire, . 
To compote anthems for his heavenly quire. 


parts of the inſpired writings, which are proper for divine 
longs and anthems. Addiſon. Spectator, Ne 405. 


Atyw, to gather. | 
1. A collection of flowers. 22 
2. A collection of devotions in the Greek church. 
3. A collection of poems. PHY | | 
A'NTHONY'S FIRE. 2. . A kind of erylipelas, JEL 
ANTHRAX. n. ſ. [d, a burning coal. ] A ſcab or blotch 


| that is made by a corroſive humour, which burns the kin, 


and occaſions ſharp pricking pains, Quincy. 
ANTHROPO'LOGY, 3. /. from ay9gun®+, man, and aiyw, to 


form and ſtructure of the 3 of man. 
ANTHROPO'PATHY-. on e 
ton. ] The ſenlibility of man; the paſſions of man. 


live upon human fleſh. EE 
©...» The cannibals that each other eat, : 
The anthropophagi, and men whoſe heads 
Do grow beneath their ſhoulders. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
ANTHROPOPHAGINIAN. z. A ludicrous word formed b 
exon; pants trom anthropopha 
ound. g 


= The quality of eating human fleſh, or man-eating. 


Diomedes his horles. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
dom. ] The knowledge of the nature of man. 
ANTHYPNO'TICK, a nft 
That which has the power of preventing ſleep; that which 
1s efficacious againſt a e 19 85 | 
ANTHYPOCHONDRIACK. adj. [from ai, againſt, and be- 
2elax®..] Good againſt hypochondriack maladies. 
THYPO' HORA. u. ſ. {avSvnigqza.] A figure in rhe- 
torick, which ſignifies a contrary illation, or inference, and 


tion of a contrary ſentence. Smith's Rhetorick, 


monarchical, oppolite to monarchy. | 


ſourneſs; alkalis. 5 ; 
Oils are antiacids, ſo far as they blunt acrimony ; but as 
they are hard of digeition, they produceacrimony of another 


ſort. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


| AxNTICHACBE'CTICK. adj. from am, againſt, and xe, a 


bad habit.] Things 2 to the cure of a bad conſtitution. 


techamber ; which lee. 


TANTICHRISTIAN. adj. [from ait, againſt, and xgriav@-,] 


Oppoſite to chriſtianity. 

'Th of m 
ſters, whom the world would make antichriſtian, and ſo de- 
| prive them of heaven. 5 
ANTICHRI'STIANISM. 2. /. [from antichriſtian.] Oppoſi- 
tion or contrariety to chriſtianity. 


one another the brand of antichriftianiſm? Dec 
ANTICHRISTIA'NITY. u. f. [from antichriftian. 
riety to chriſtianity. ; 


ontra- 


viation from the right order or account o | 
To ANTICIPATE. v. a. [anticipo, Lat.] ers 
1. To take ſomething ſooner than another, ſo as to prevent 
him that comes after. _ | 8 
God hath taken care to anticipate and prevent every man, 
to draw him early into his church; to give piety the prepot- 
ſelſion, and ſo to engage him in holineſs. Hamm. Fundam. 
2. To r up before the time, at which any thing might be 
regular . 
ind 1 have anticipated already, and taken up from Boc- 
cace, before I come to him; but Lam of the temper of kings, 


The antelope, and wolt both fierce and fell. Fairy Queen. 


| who are for preſent money, no matter how they pay it. * 
e ; PT 3. T9 


ANTEMERI'DIAN. adj, [from ante, before, and meridian, 


ANTEME'TICK. adj. (ait, againſt, and , to vomit. ] That 
Whatloever virtue is in numbers, for conducing to conſent = 


Were we to expect our bliſs only in the ſatiating our ap- 


antepileptical, we will not deny. Brown's I. Err. b. ii. 
To ANTEPONE. v. a. [antepono, Lat.] Jo ſet one 3 | 


polite thereunto, there is no inferiour or former part in this 


ANTES. u. /. [ Latin. ] Pillars of large dimenſions that ſup- 


 ANTESTO'MACH. . /. from ante, before, and ſtomach. A. 


erefore be written anthymm.] A holy long "'Y 8 


Denham. 
There is no paſſion that is not finely expreſſed in thoſe 


ANTHO'LOGY. . f. [AN oia, from a9, a flower, and 


diſcourſe.] The doctrine of anatomy; the doctrine of the 
»w©-, man, and m4, paſ=- 


ANTHROPO'PHAGI. n. / It has no ſingular. Lats n e,, 
man, and ꝓâya, to cat.] Man- eaters; cannibals; thoſe that 


gi, for the ſake of a formidable 
Go, knock, and call; he'll ſpeak like an anthropopha man 
unto thee: knock, I ſay. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
ANTHROPO'PHAGY. 7. /. [e, a man, and pay», to 
pon ſlender foundations was raiſed the veel. ara, 4 * 5 
i. 6 5. 
ANTHROPO'SOPHY. . ſ. Le, man, and copia, wile | 


from a, againſt, and LavyO-, ow} * 


is when an objection is refuted or diſproved by the oppoſi- 
ANTHYSTE'RICK. adj. from ain, againſt, and ice. ] GO ; 


againſt hyſtericks. 1 
ANT I. C a.] A particle muchuſed in compoſition with words 
derived from the Greek, and ſignifies contrary to; as, anti- 


ANTIAcIp. adj. [from an, and acidus, ſour. ] Contrary ta | 


his word is corruptly written an- 
at deſpiſed, abject, 7 ſort of men, the mini- 
South, 


Have we not ſeen many, whoſe opinions have faſtened upon 


of Prety. 


ANTI CHRONISM, 5 Lan, againſt, and 75 — time. ] De- 
it time. | | 


A'x ri KL. adv. [from ar!ict.] In ana 
odd pottures, or wild geſticulations. 


. ANTIDOTE. %. /. 


4. To foretaſte, or take an impreſſion of ſomething, which is 
not yet, as it it really was. 4 
3 he life of the deſperate equals the anxiety of death, who 


but act the life of the damned, and anticipate the deſolations 


of hell. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 2. 
EY Why ſhould we | 
Anticiþate our ſorrows ? ? tis like thoſe 
. That die for fear of death. Denham's Sopby. 
4. To prevent any thing by ef in before it; to preclude. 
| Time, thou artrcipat'/t my dread exploits : 
The flighty purpole never is o'ertook, 
Unleſs the deed go with it. 
I am fa far from pretending to inſtruct the profeſſion, or 
anticipating their directions to ſuch as are under their go- 
vernment. Arbuthnot on Alunents, 
If our Apoſtle had maintained ſuch an axuticipatiug prin- 
| eiple engraven upon our ſouls before all excrcite of reaſon; 
hat did he talk of ſeeking the Lord, feeing that the Know- 
ledge of him was innate and perpetual. 
ANTICIPATION. 7. . {from anticipate. ] | 
1. The att of taking up tomething before its time. 
The golden number gives the new moon four days too 


late, by reaſon of the atoreſaid ahicipation, and our neglect 


of it. 


| Holder on Time. 
2. Foretaſte. N 


It is not enough to be miſerable when the time comes, 


unleſs we make ourtelves to beforchand, and by anticipa- 
tion. 3 


all pleaſing expuctations do. 
3.0 
be 3 | 


Atterbury's Sermons. 


The eaſt and weſt, the north and ſouth, have the fame an- 
ticipation concernin gore ſupreme diſpoſer ot things. Silling fl. | 
ere, that, without any teaching, have | 

not a kind of auticipation, or preconceived notion of a 


What nation 15 


_ Deity? | Derham's Phyfico-Theolog y. 


A'NTICK. adj. [probably from antiquus, ancient, as things | and firm. 
out of uſe appear old. Odd; ridiculouſly wild; buffoon in 


© geſticulation. 25 
„„ What! dares the ſlave 
Come hither cover'd with an ant:ct face, 


And fleer and ſcorn at our ſolemnity ? Shakſpeare. 
Ot all our antick ſights, and pageantry, © | 
Which Engliſh idiots run in crouds to fee. Dryden. 


The prize wis to be conferred upon the whiſtler, that 


cculd go through his tune without laughing, though pro- 


vcked hy the antick poſtures of a merry Andrew, who was 


to play tricks. 
A'NTICK. . /. 
1. He that plays an 
bufoon. i; - 


Adaiſon. Spectator, Nv 179. 


| Within the hollow crown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, _ 
Keeps death his court; and there the antick fits, 
Scofting his Rate. _ | 

If you ſhould ſmile, he grows impatient. 
Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourſelves, 


2. Odd appearance. 

A work of rich entail, and curious mold, No” 
Woven with anticks, and wild imagery. Fairy Queen. 
=. "Por enn 8 

Such toys, ſuch antiche, and ſuch vanities, 
As the retires and ſhrinks for ſhaine and fear. 
To A'NTICK. v. a. [from antice.} To make anticks. 
SER „ OR We EE 
plits what it ſpeaks ; the wild diſguiſe hath almoſt 
Antickt us all. 


Scrambling, outtacing, faſhion-mongring boys, 
Tlhat lye, and cog, and flout, deprave, and ſlander, 
Go antickly, and thew an outward hideouſneſs, 
And ſpeak. of halt a dozen dangerous words. 
 ANTICLIMAX. =. . from ail; and NE. 

-_ which the laſt part is lower than the firit, | 


Shakeſp. 


A certain figure which was unknown to the ancients, is 
Addiſon's Whig Ex miner... 


called by fome an anticlimax. 
TP his diſtich is frequently mentioned as an example. 
Next comes Dalhouſſey the great god of war, 
Lieutenant col'nel to the earl of Mar. 
 ANTICONVU'LSIVE. adj. [from ail, againſt 
/ive.)] Good againſt convultions, | 
Whatſoever produces an inflamma 
blood, produces the althana, as anticanvulſive medicines. 


Floyer. | 


| ANTICOR. u. f. from am, againſt, and cor, the heart.] 


A preternatural ſwelling ot a round figure, occationed by | 5 
a4 ſanguine and bilious humour, and appearing in a horle's | 
reait, oppoſite to his heart. An axticor may kill a horſe, 


unlaſs it be brought to a ſuppuration by good remedies. 


5 5 Farrier's Dif. | 
_ ANTICO'URTIER.. 2. /. [from 4, againſt, and courter.] 


One chat oppoſes the court. 


. . 


ANTIDOTAL. adj. | from art! 


* 


- 


in oppolition to ſomething elle, ] 


A medicinc given to expcl the miſchiefs of another, as of |. 
. | . rey, 


poiſon. | Te XL 
| Truſt not the i 
His antidotet are poiſon, and he (lays ; 10 5 
More than you b. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens 

What tool wou 


face towards his tail. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 7 
Poiſon will work againit the ſtars: beware; | 
For ev'ry meal an antzdote prepare. Drzd. jun. Fuv. Sat 


ANTIDYSENTERICK. adj, from dt, againſt, and dyſenterta, 


a bloody flux. } Good againit the bloody flux. 
Good againſt fevers. 1 
Antitebrile medicines check the ebullition. 


ſecant ; or the difference of that logarithm from the loga 
- rithm of ninety degrees. 
ANTILOGY. x}. Fase. A contradiction between an 
words and paſſages in an authour. | 


ANTIMONA'RCHICAL. & 


ngle perſon. 


When he ſpied the ſtatue of king Charles in the middle of 
the croud, and moſt of the kings ranged over their heads, he 
concluded that an arntimonarchical aſſembly could. never 


chooſe ſuch a place. Ta Freebolder, No 47 
ANTIMONA'RCHICALNESS, 7. / 
The quality of being an enemy to . gee * 
AXTIMO'NIAL. ad). | trom antimony.] Made of antimony 
having the qualities of antimony ; relating to antimony. 


They were got out of the reach of antimonial tumes. Grew. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Bentley's Sermons. | 


| | | | Eſtrauge. 
Ik we really live under the hope of future happineſs, we 

ſhall taſte it by way of au/icipatiou and forethought, an 
image of it will meet our minds often, and ſtay there, as 


inion implanted betore the reaſons of that opinion can 


ticks ; he that uſes odd geſticulation : a 


Shakeſpeare's Rich. II. 


Davies. 


wes: J Antony and Cleopatra. 
ntick manner; with 


J A ſentence m | 


, and couvul- 


tory diſpoſition in the | 


date.] That which has the | 
quality of an antidote, or the power of counteracting poiſon. | 
That bezoar is antidotal, we ſhall not deny. FYulg., Err. | 

| LAND, artidotus, Lat. a thing given 


believe that axtidote delivered by Pierus 
againſt the ſting of a ſcorpion; to tit upon an als, with one's 


ANTIFE'BRILE. adj, [from alt, againſt, and febris, a fever, ] 
Flayer. 
Ax TIL OGARITHu. u. /. { from aw}; againit, and lagarithm.] 

The complement ot the logarithm ot a ſine, tangent, or 
Chambers. 


Dict. 
ANTILOQUIST. 2. /. ¶ from ai, againit, and loguor, to ſpeak] 


dj. ¶ from a, againſt, and en 
8 by a ſingle perſon.] Againſt government by a 


from antimonarchical.} 


Though antimonial cups prepar'd with art, 


Their force to wine through ages ſhould impart ; 
_ 'Fhis diflipation, this protuſe expence, 


* 


Nor ſhrinks their ſize, nor waſtes their ſtores immenſe. 

| | | , Blackmore on the Creation. 
ANTIMONV. . /. [The ſtibium of the ancients, by the 
Greeks called pipe. The reafon of its modern denomina- 
tion is reterred to Baſil Valentine, a German monk; who, as 
the tradition relates, having thrown ſome of it to the hogs, 
obſerved, that, after it had purged them heartily, they im- 
mediately fattened; and therefore, he imagined, his fellow 
monks would be the better for a like doſe. The experiment, 
however, ſucceeded ſo ill, that they all died of it; and the 
medicine was thenceforward called antimoine ; antimonk.} 

Antimony is a mineral ſubitance, of a metalline nature, hay- 


ability; and may be called a ſemimetal, being a tojlile glebe 
of ſome undetermined metal, combined with a ſulphurous 
and ſtony ſubſtance. Mines of all metals afford it; but 
chiefly thoſe of ſilver and lead; that in gold mines is reckon- 
ed beſt. It has alſo its own mines in a „Germany, 
and France. It is found in clods or itones of teveral lizes, 
bearing a near retemblance to black lead, only being lighter 
and harder. Its texture is full of little ſhining veins or 
threads, like needles; brittle as glaſs. Sometimes veins 0: 
a red or golden colour are intermixed, which is called mate 
antimony z that without them being denominated ea an- 
timony, It tules in the fire, though with ſome difficulty; and 
diſſolves more eaiily in water, hen dug out of the earth, 
it is put into large crucibles, fuſed by a violent fire, and then 
poured into cones, which make the crude antimony of the 
ſhops. Oi theſe cones the top is the pureſt part, and the baſe 
the fouleit. It deſtroys and diſſipates all metals fuſed with 
it, except gold; and is therefore uſeful in refining, It1s a 
common ingredient in ſpeculums, or burning concaves z lev - 


tal; and renders the found more clear, It is mingled with 
tin, ww make it more hard, white, and ſound and with lead, 


elpecially in caſting of cannon balls. In pharmacy it is uſed 
under various forms, and with various intentions, chiefly as 
an emetick. It had no place in medicine hefore the fuur- 
. teenth century; and was generally neglected, till Paraceiius 
brought it into eſteem, in the beginning of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury; but much miſchief was done by it, till the proper me- 
thods of preparing it were, after a long courſe of experi- 
ments, diſcovered. _ | © Chambers. 
ANTINEPHRTTICK. adj.{trom a andvep$eirix©-. ] Medicines 
ood againſt diſcaſes of the reins and kidneys. 5 
ANTIS OMX. z. /. [from a and vwG-.] A contradiction be- 
tween twolaws, or two articles of the tame law. 2 
ANTIPARALY'TICK. adj. from ai and waędh veg.] Effica- 
cious againſt the palſy. I 


n 


JANTIPATHE'TICAL, adj. [from antipathy.] Having a na- | 


tural contrariety to any thing. 3 
The ſoil is fat and luxurious, and antipathetical to all ve- 

nomous creatures. Howel's Vocal Foreft. 

ANTIPATHE'TICALNESS. 2.f. [from antipathetical.] Ihe 


5 Med. 
ANTIPATHY. 7. /. {from at, againſt, and w45S+, feeling; 
| antipathie, Fr.] 7 5 85 
| 1. A natural contrariety to any thing, ſo as to ſhun it involun- 
| tarily ; averſion; dithike. It is oppoſed to hmpathy. 
Nos contraries hold more aztzpathy, 

Than I and ſuch « knave. 
To this perhaps might be juſtly attributed molt of the ſym- 
pathies and antipalhies obſervable in men. Locke. 

2. It has ſometimes the particle again} before the object of 

antipathy. 2 


| the family, to keep h. 
3. Sometimes to. © 3 
WH Aik you, what provocation I have had? _ 
The ſtrong ax#ipathy of good to bad. 
When trutl# or virtue, an affront endures, 2 
I' affront is mine, my friend, and ſhould be yours. Pope. 
4. Formerly gwith; but improperly. 5 
_ Tangible bodies have an antipatby wwith air; and any li- 
quid body, that is more denſe, they will draw, condenſe, and, 
in effect, incorporate. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne $0. 
 ANTIPERTSTASIS. u. ſ. [from àrlirsgigacig, formed of ay]; 
and reg, to ſtand round. ] The oppotition of a contra 
quality, by which the quality it oppoſes, becomes heightened 
or intended; or the aclion, by which a body attacked by ano- 
ther, colle&ts itſelf, and becomes ſtronger by ſuch oppoſition: 
or an intention of the activity of one quality cauſed by the 
oppoſition of another. Thus quicklime is ſet on fire by the 


the middle region of the air, which is continually cold, and 
all by 2 1 
Peripatetick philoſophy. _ 
Th' autrperiſia/is of age | 
More inflam'd his am'rous rage. Comvley. 
the ſprings grow dry, which feed his luxury, covetouinels 
ſhall be called in; and fo, by a ſtrange antiperiſtaſis, prodi- 
_ gality ſhall beget rapine. 


tial.) Efficacious againk the infection of the plague. 


or, rather, antipeſtilential unguents, to anoint the nottrils 
with. | Harvey on the Plague. 
. | ANTT PHRASIS. . ſ. {from a, againit, and 9g, a form 
of ſpeech. ] The ule of words in a ſenſe oppoſite to their pro- 

per meaning. | CER | 
+ | You now find no cauſe to repent, that you never dipt your 


.| antiphraſis. | 

ANTIPODAL. adj. {irom antipodes.] Relating to the coun- 

tries inhabited by the antipodes. | 
The Americans are antipodals unto the Indians. 


ANTTPODES. n. ſ. It has no ſingular. [from ai, againſt, and 
ies, feet.] Thoſe r who, living on the other ſide of the 
globe, have their feet directly oppoſite to ours. 5 

- We ſhould hold day with the antipodes, | 

If you would walk in abſence of the ſun. Shakeſpeare. 
o ſhines the ſun, tho' hence remov'd, as cler 
When his beams warm th' antipodes, as here. Waller. 

A'NTIPOPE. 2. /. { from all, againſt, and pope. ] He that uſurps 

the popedom, in oppolition to the right pope. ' 
his houſe is famous in hiſtory, for the retreat of an auti- 
1 75 who called himſelf Felix V. Addiſon on Italy. 

ANTIPTO'SIS. u. ſ. [ alialacie.] A figure in grammar, by 
which one caſe is put for another. : 

A'NTIQUARY. . + [ antiquarius, Lat.] A man ſtudious of 
antiquity z a collector of ancient things. 

8 1 thoſe arts, rarities, and inventions, are but the relicts 

of an intelle& defaced with fin. We admire it now, only as 

axtiqugries do a piece of old coin, for the ſtamp it once bore. 

* I vr South's Sermons. 
iſ Wit n'd ſight pale antiguaries pore, 
{ "Ti e value, but the ruſt adore. 


5 2 


ing all the ſeeming characters of a real metal, w—_— malle- | 


ing to give them a finer poliſh. It makes a part in bell me- 


in the caiting of printers letters, to render them more {mooth | 
t is a general help in the melting of metals, and 


: 1 I ͤ quality or fate of having a natural contrariety to any mo 5 
Were he the verieſt anticł in the world. Shakeſpeare. 7 | 


Shakeſpeare's Kin Lear. | 


Thad a mortal antipathy againſt ſtanding armies in times | 
of peace; becauſe I tuok armies to be hired by the maſter of | 
children in ſlavery, Swift. | 


uſion of cold water; fo water becomes warmer in winter 
than in ſummer; and thunder and lightening are excited in 


4 85 7s. This is an exploded principle in the 
il RB | | „ 


8 Decay of Piety. 
ANTIPESTILE'NTIAL. adj. [from a}, againſt, and pefizler- | 


© Perfumes correct the air before it is attracted by the lungs ; | 


hands in the bloody high courts of juſtice, ſo called only by | 
South's Dedicaticn to his Sermons. 


Brown's FVulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 7. 


The rude Latin of the monks is ill very intellieh 
their records been delivered in the vulgar tongue " 
not now be underſtood, unleſs by artiguaries, '- f 
ANT ART. adj. L This word is improper. ] Old 

| | ere's Neitor, 

Inſtructed by the artiquary times; 
lie mutt, he 1s, he cannot but be wile. 

To ANTIQUATE. v. a. [antigies, Lat.] To pu 
to make Obſolete. | 
The growth of chriſtianity in this kingdom mig; 
ably mtroduce new laws, and amtiquate or abregüe f , 
ones, that ſecincd leis confiſtent wich the chriltlan dock al 
: Hale Commun Laub of E 5 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt is admirable. But cannot 121 a 
the height of his invention, and the ſtrength of his Cx r t 
without defending his antiquated words, and the 2 
harſhneſs of their found ? | ; D 
JR 
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AN IVQUE. adj. { antique, Fr. antiquus, Lat. It was formerly 
TIER . I] loxbs » F 6 2 . uf 
on che firit yllable; but now after the French, with tlie accent 


74 


d 1235 
N a % . ; [VIA 1 
duch truth in love as th axtigue world did Knox ba 
In ſuch a ſtile as courts might boaſt of gow. © 7.5, 
2. Ot genuine antiquity. | "es 


The fcals which we have remaining of Julius Ca far 
know to be antique, have the ſtar ot Vepus over the 1 
My copper lamps at any rate, 
For being true antique I bovght ; 
Let wilzly melted down my plate, 
On modern models to be wrought; 
And trities Lalike purſue, TR 
HBecauſe they're old, becauſe they're new. 
3. Ot oid faſhion. EPR HIDE 
Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen, 
Array'd in antique robes down to the ground, 
And ſad habillinents right well beteen.” Fairy Cucen. l. 
Muſt he no more divert the tedious day? e 
Nor ſparkling thoughts in autigue words convey? Sg. 
4. Odd; wild; antick. . | =: 
Name not thele living death-heads unto me; 
For theſe not ancient but atigue be. : 
And ſooner may a gulling weather-fpy _ 
3 drawing torch heav'n's icheme, tell certainly 
What faſhion'd hats or rutts, or ſuits next year, 
Our giddy-headed antique youth will wear. Dum: 


ks 
INCH we 
11. DAA 


Ff te. 


Dam 


ANTIQUE. z.f. [from anttque, adj. ] An antiquity ; AIctian 


of ancient times; an ancient rarity. | 
leave to Edward, now earl of Oxford, my {cal of Julius 
Cretur ; as alſo another ſeal, ſuppoſed to be a young Hercules, 
both Very choice antiques, and let in gold. Swwiyt's Lafi Will 
ANT1 QUENESS. 2. /. | tiom antique.) The qual:ty of denne 
antique; an appearance of antiquity. Io x 
We may diicover ſomething venerable in the azt:quen/; cf 
the work; but t would ſcethe delignenlarged, the güte. 
tor med, and tue co.ourlaid on. Addiſon on the Georgi: 
ANTIQUITY. 2. J. [ antiquitas, Lat.] 1 
1. Oid times; time paſt long ago. | 
I I mention Arittotle, Polyhius, and Cicero, the greateſt vi. 
loſopher, the moſt impartial hiſtorian, and the mH. 
mate ſtatcſman of all antiquity. Addiſon. Freebelder, N* © 
2. The people of old times; the anciens. 
Ihhat tuch pillars were raiſed by Seth, all antiquity tis 
- avowed, Fealeigb's Hiſtory of the Kirk, 
3. The works or remains of old times. 
As tor the obſervation of Machiavel, traducing Gregory 


the Great, that he did what in him lay, twextinguith al 
heathen axtiquztzes: I do not find that thole zeals laſt love: 
s It appeared in the ſucceſſion of Sabinian, who did rene 
the former antiquitzes, Bacon's Ejojs. 
4. Old age: a ludicrous ſenſe, Tg 6 
Is not your voice broken? your wind ſhort? your chin 
double? your wit ſingle? and every part about 0 blaſted 
with antiquity © and will you yet call yourſelf young? Gal. 
5. Ancientnels as, this ring is valuable for its ci. 
ANTISCII. tn. f. It has no ſingular. | from 8% and e. In 
geography, the people who inhabit on dittereat tides ce 
equator, who, conſequently, at noon have their ſhadows Pro- 
jected oppoſite ways. Thus the people of the north are 4- 
iliſcii to thoſe of the ſouth; the one projecting their ſhadows 
at nocn toward the north pole, aud the other toward the 
\ ſouth pole. . Chambert, 
 ANTISCORBU'TICAL. adi. [ from a, againtt, and ſcorbuur, 
the ſcurvy.] Good againſt the ſcurvy, 1 
Thewarmantiſcorbutical plants, in quantities, will occalion 
ſtinking breath, and corrupt the blood. Arbuth, an Ai. 
ANTISCORBU'TICK. adj. { from am, againſt, aud /c 
the ſcurvy.] Good againſt the ſcurvy. : | 
The warm antiſcorduticks, animal diet, and animal falis, 
1 ! Arbuthuot on Dat. 


| | © ANTTSPASIS. u. ſ. [from a, againſt, and ewas, to draw,} 
Theriotous prodigal deteſts covetouſneſs; yet let him find 


- 


Ihe revultion of any humour into another part. | 
 ANTISPASMO'DICK, adj, [from a, againſt, and cwaru$, 
the cramp. ] That which has the power of relieving thecranp. 
ANTISPA'STICK. adj. [from a and oweguO-, Medici 
which cauſe a revulſion of the humours. | | 
ANTISPLENE' TICK. adj, [trom am and /Plenetich.] Efict- 
cious in diſeaſes of the ſpleen. TEES 
Antiſpleneticks open the obſtructions of the ſpleen. Flyer. 
ANTISTROPHE. 3. ſ. [aligg$i, from a, the contrary war, 
and Feen, turning. ] In an ode ſuppoſed to be ſung in pa, 
the ſecond ſtanza of every three, or ſometimes every econ 
ſtanza; fo called becauſe the dance turns about. 
ANTISTRUMA'TICK, adj. [from am and fruma, a ſcropla- 
lous ſwelling. ] Good againit the king's evil. 
I preſcribed him a diſtilled milk, with ontifrumatichs, n 
| Forge him. : Wileman's Surge g. 
A 7. 'THESIS. 1. /. in the plural antitheſes. LA Stets, place 
ing in oppoſition. ] Oppolition of words vr ſentiments z cc. 
traſt; as in theſe lines: | 
Though gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing, full. Den ar. 
I fee a chief, who leads my choſen ſons, _ 
All arm'd with points, antitbeſes, and puns. Pepe Dan. 
A'NTITYPE. #. /. [au.] That which is retembled t 
ſhadowed out by the type; that of which the type is tic H. 
preſentation. It is a term of theology. See TVE. 


the type to the antitype, to the days of the Meſſiah, the ace 
ſion of our Saviour, and, at length, to his kingdom and do- 
minion over all the earth. Furnet's Theory of the Earl 
He brought forth bread and wine, and was the prielt 
the moſt high God; and imitating the antitype, or the ſub· 
ſtance, Chriſt himſelf. Taylors Worthy Commulitcalte 
ANTITY'PICAL, adj. [from antitype.] That which relates 9 
antitype; that which explains the type. 
ANTIVENE'REAL. adj. [from ail: and wenereal.] Good 
againit the venereal diſeaſe. a 
If a lues be joined with it, you will ſcarcecure your pats 


without exhibiting antivenereal remedies. Wiſeman's SWF: 


Pope. 


ANTTIER. z. /. Landouillier, Fr.] Properly the frit Dane 


When once upon the wing, he ſoars to an higher pitcli, f 
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A'NXIOUSNESS. 2. /. ſtrom anxious.) The quality of be- 


1. Every; whoever he be; whatever 


ele princely ſuitors that are already come. 


3. Itis uſed in o 


a fag's horns ; but, popularly and generally, any of his 


branches. old, they grow leſs branched, and firſt loſe their 
— or loweſt furcations next to the head. 
brow g Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 9. 
A well grown ſtag, whole antlers riſe 
High o'er his front, his beams invade the ſæies. Dryden. 
5 Bright Diana iy 
hunted wild goats heads, and branching antlers 
the fruit and _ of 5 _ 5 e 
E # as no ſingular. | Lat. rom avi; ana oxew, 
NTO K 55 1 E15 thoſe inhabitants of the earth, 
we 4 er the lame meridian, and at the ſame diitance 
was 2 uator; the one toward the north, and the other to 
_—_ Wy Hence they have the ſame longitude, and their 
the tout is allo the ſame, but of a different denomination. 
8 50 in the ſame ſemicircle of the meridian, but oppolite 
1 wr KA They have preciſely the ſame hours of the day and 
wo but oppolite ſealons; and the night of the one 18 al- 
en anal to the day of the other. Chambers. 
MASIA. . J. (from. a and 52042, a name.] A 
which, for a proper name, is put the name 
tice, proteſſion, 1 age ; 7 No 
is put in the room of an appellative. 1hus a 
z proper 11} his majeſty ; a nobleman, his lordſhip. * e 
2 ilotopher initead of Arittotle, and the orator for 
wh 16: thus 4 man is called by the name ot his country, a 
e in, an Italian; and a grave man is called a Cato, and 
8 Solomon. - Smith's Rhetorick. 
ANTE. {antres Fr. antrum, Lat.] A cavern; acave; aden. 
5 With all my oo 1 | 
W uherein of antres valt, and Gclarts ale, 3 
| 3 my hent to ſpeak. _ Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Avi. à. /. [ænpille, dax.] 


Brought 
Ot itagsz 


wavs c 
'T7)N 
N | 
torm of ſpcech, in 
of zome dignity, o 


zwa {mith ſtand with his hammer, thus, | 

* ＋ de AAR his iron did on theanwil cool. Shak. K. John. 
On their eternal anvils here he _z 
The brethren Want and ay blows go round. Dryden, 

ing on which blows are laid. | 

x. Any Cung Flere clip 

The anvil of my ſword, and do conteſt > 3 
Hotly and nobly. i Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
„ Figuratively z_ to be upon the. an vil, is io be in a ſtate of | 
" "foemation or para. 

| Several members of our houſe knowing, ſome time ago, 

what was upon the axvil, went to the clergy, and deſired their 
judgment. i | e Sog. 
ANXIETY, 1. ſ. [anxictas, Lat.] 3 

1. Trouble of mind about Ar 8 event ; ſuſpenſe with 
uncalnels; perplexity; folcitude. OE, | 
40 be An is — only to be freed from the pains and 
diſcates of the body, but trom anxiety and vexation of ip1- 
rit; not'only to enjoy the pleatures of ſenſe, but peace ot 
conſcience; and tranquillity ot mind. 9; 2! 
2. In the medical language, depreſſion; lownels of ſpirits. | 
In anxieties which attend tevers, when the cold fit is over, N 
2 warmer regunen may be allowed; and becauſe anxtettcs ot - 
ten happen by ſpalms trom wind, ſpices are uſeful. Arbuth. 
ANXIOUS. adj. Lenxius, Lat.] „ 
1. Diiturbed about ijvive uncertain event; ſolicitous. 
His penſive check upon his hand recliu d, 


And r thaughts revolving in his mind. | Dryden. 
Wich beating hearts the dire event they wait, 
Aux, and trembbing tor the birth of fate. 


Pope. 
2. Careiul; tull of inguietude; unquiet. | GE 
In youth alone, unhappy mortals live; 
But ah! the mighty bliis 18 fugitive; 5 5 
Duccdlour d lic kneis, anxious labour come, 3 
Auckage, and death's inexorable doom. Dryden's Virgil. 
3. Caretul, as of a thing of great importance. . 
I bere being no writungs we need to be ſolicitous about the 
meaning of, but thoſe that contain truths we are to believe, 
or laws we are to obey, we may be leſs anxious about the ſenſe 
of other authours. . 


times of, | | 
Who axis of neglect, ſuſpecting change, 
Cantults her pride, and meditates revenge. 
Axxious br. ad 
fohcitoutly; unquietly ; carefully. 5 
But where the loſs is temporal, every probability of it needs 
not put us ſo 4xxioufly to prevent it, ſince it might be ah 0 
gun. 5 outh, 
Thou what befits the new lord mayor, | 
And what the Gallick arms will doe 
Art axxioufly inquititive to know. Dryden. 
ing anxious; ſuſceptibility of anxiety. 
AY. adj. Lanz, 9 San.] ; 1 


lenles, applied indifferently to perſons or things. | 
| I know you are now, Sir, a gentleman born Ay and have 
3 been ſo any time thele four hours. Shakeſd. Winter's Tale. 
5 ou contented yourſelt with being capable, as much as 
ay whoſoever, of detending your country with * 
| | _ | ryden. 
How fit is this retreat for uninterrugged ſtudy ? 2 one 


Place to converſe with the dead in. Pope's Letters. 


2. Mhoſocver; whatſoever; as diſtinguiſhed from ſome other. 


What warmth is there in your Affection towards any of 


4 ors oy - N ce. oe 
In inverted motion being begun any where below, con- 
tinues itſelf all the whole 3 9 N Locke. 
| polition to none. es 
I wound and I heal: neither is there any that can deliver 
ot my hand, : | Deut. xxxli. 39. 
eee [4645@-.] Indefintte; a term in the Greek 
40 KTd. 1. , [ 20k The ich riſes imme 
4 J. [aogh.] at artery which riſes imme- 
ar out of the 2 e, the 3 Quincy. 
wa 8 3 adw. ¶ from @ and pace; that is, with a great pace. ] 
+ Quick; ſpeedily: uſed of things in motion. 
oof when the flying libbard the did chace, ; | 
duc could them nimbly move, and after fly apace, Spenſer. 
Small Ay, quoth my uncle Glo'ſter, 
all herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace. 
nd fince methinks, I would not grow fo fait, 
ccauſe ſweet flow rs are flow, and weeds make haſte. 
He 5 Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
1 22 d in his eaſt a glorious race; | 
OR rom his meridian, ſets apace. Dryd. Aureng. 
wands 55 emprudent, who, 8 the tide making haſte to- 
2. Wir * lleep till the ſea overwhelm him. Tillotſ, 
Tb Mc, come ſome action. _ 
. zn now his diamonds pours apace; 
3h 4 d king who ſhows but half his face, | 
* Hadily wich gent queen. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
} 3 withſpeed : ſpoken of any kind of progreſſion from 


one ſtate to 
This ſecond courſe of men 
Nai 2 to what is juſt and right, | 
The life afin ves, and multiply apace. Mitt. Pay. Loft. 
ome, while power of religion * — apace here and at 
vile through © are ſpreading the honour af our arms far and 


ts _ Locke. | 
4. It has generally for or avout before the object, but ſome- 


Granville. 
v. [ trom anxious. ] In an anxious manner; |. 


| rooms. 


1. The iron block on which the ſmith lays his metal to be forged. | _ 


deſires than a monkey. 


Tillotſon. | 


| To APE. V. a. from p. 


| , poſture to pierce the ground. 


TT APE'RT. 


| 


it be. It is, in all its | 


duat ſees it will own, I could not have choſen a more likely 


APAGO'GICAL. adj. [from afaywyh; compounded of ams, 


APART. adv. [apart, Fr.] 
1. 8 from the reſt in place. 
l 


2. In a ſtate of diſtinction; as, to ſet apart for any ule. 


3. Dittinctly. 2 
4. At a diſtance; retired from the other company. 


APARTMENT. z. /. f appartement, Fr.] A part of the houſe 


A'PATHY. u. /. La, not, and ca., fecling.] The quality | 


comforteth the heart, and increaſeth audacity. 


Ambitioufly ſententious!“ 


They may make broth, with the addition of aperitive herbs, | 
„ . | | Harvey on Conjunptions. 1 


— 


„ 
If ſenſible pleaſure, or real grandeur, be our end, we ſhall 
proceed apace to real miſery, Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 


from, and dye, to bring or draw.] An apagogical demon- 
ſtration is ſuch as does not prove the thing directly; but ſhews 
the impoſſibility, or abſurdity, which ariſes from denying it; 
and is alſo called reductio ad impalſibile, or ad abſurdum. 

| Chambers. | 


nce I enter into that queition, it behoveth me to give rea- 

ſon for my opinion, with circumſpection; becauſe I walk 
aſide, and in a way apart from the multitude. Ratergh's Hift. 
The party diſcerned, that the Earl of Eflex would never 
ſerve their turn, they reſolved to have another army apart, 
that ſhould be at their devotion. Clarendon, b. viii. 


He is ſo very figurative, that he requires a grammar apart, 


to conſtrue him. | Dryden. 
The tyrant ſhall demand yon ſacred load, 
And gold and veſſels ſet apart for God. Prior. 


Motes firſt nameth heaven and earth, putting waters but in 
the third place, as comprehending waters in the word earth; 
but afterwards he nameth them art. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 


So pleaſe you, madam, | 
To Fo apart theſe your attendants, I a | 
Shall bring Emilia forth. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


F 


allotted to the uſe of any particular perſon; a room; a ſet ot 


A private gallery 'twixt th' apartments led, 
Not to the foe yet known, Sir F. Denham. 
Pale as death, deſpoil'd of his array, 
Into the queen's apartment takes his way, Dryden's Fab. 


tory, where are ſtill ſome apartments left, very high and arch- 
ed at top. | Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 


of not feeling; exemption from paſſion; freedom from neu 
tal perturbation. e ES 
Ot good and evil much they argued then, 
Paſſion, and apathy, and glory, and ſhame. 
To remain intentivle of tuch provocations, is not con- 


ſtancy, but apathy. | | South. 
In lazy apathy let ſtoicks boaſt z | 
Their virtue fix'd ; 'tis fixed as in froſt, X 

__ Contractel all, retiring to the breaſt; 3 3 

But ſtrength of mind is exerciſe, not reſt. Pee. 


APE. u.. [ ape, Icelandiſh.] I „ Ti 

1. A kind of monkey remarkable for imitating what he ſees. 

I will be more newtangled than an apc, more giddy in my 

Shakeſpeare's As Tou Like Ii. | 

Writers report, thatthe heart of an ape worn near = heart, 
tis true, 

that the ape is a merry and bold beaſt. Bacou's Nat. Hiſt. 

With glittering gold and un they ſhinc, 

But apes and monkeys are the gods wit 


put breath into his work, would beguile nature of her cuſ- 
tom: ſo perfectly he is her ape. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Jo imitate, as an ape imitates. 

human actions. 7 | „ 
A ping the foreigners in every dreſs — 
Which, bought at greater colt, becomes him leſs. Dryd. I 
Curſe on the tiripling! how he apes his lire! ? 
6 | Aadiſan's Cato. 
APE'AK, or APE'EK. adv, [probably from a pigze.] Ina 


A'PER. . . [from ape.] A ridiculous imitator or munick, 
APE'RIENT. adj. Laperio, Lat. to open.] That which has the 
quality of opening; chiefly uſed of medicines gently pur- 
n ä . 
| © Therebe bracelets fit to comfort the ſpirits; and they be of 
three intentions; refrigerant, corroborant, and 


and are diuretick and ſaponaceous. 


has the quality of opening the excrementitious paſſages of 


the body. 


adj. [apertus, Lat.] Open. 
APE'RTION. 2. /. [from apertus, Lat.] - 
1. An opening; a paſſage through any thing; a gap. _ 
I Thenext now in order are the apertious; under which term 
I do comprehend doors, windows, ſtaircaſes, chimneys, or 

other Fi ap in ſhort, all inlets or outlets. Wotton's Arcbit. 
2. The act of opening; or ſtate of being opened. | 


when it happens, cauſeth an extravaſation of blood, either 
by ruption or apertion of them.  MWiſeman's Surgery. 
APE'RTLY. adv. Iapertè, _ Openly; without covert. 
APERTNESS. 2./. [trom apert.] Opennels. 
nouncing, and the cloſeneſs and muffling, and, as I may ſay, 
lazineſs of (peaking, render the ſound conſiderably different. 
Sal RO Holder Elements of Speech. 
A'PERTURE. #. /. [from apertus, open.) 
4. % / ² A = 
Hence ariſeth the facility of joining a conſonant to a vow- 


one appulſe to another. alder Elements of Speech. 
2. An open place. . ; 3 | 
If memory be made by theeaſy motion of the ſpirits through 
the opened paſſages, images, without doubt, pals through the 
ſame apertures. . 


The concave metal bore an aperture of an inch; but the 
aperture was limited by an opaque circle, perforated in the 
middle. | | ewton's Opticks. 

4. Enlargement; explanation: a ſenſe ſeldom found. 


phy, made intricate by explications, and difficult by the aper- 
OS and diſſolutiono . Taylor's Worthy Comm. 
APE'TALOUS. adj. {of a, priv. and iran, a leaf.] With- 
out petala or leaves. 2 ; 
os hs ae . {from apetalous.} Being without 
ves. 7 
A'PEX. . ſ. apices, plur. ¶ Lat.] The tip or point of any thing. 
The 5 = Her 454 of 1 is broken off. Woodward. 
APHAERESIS. n. ſ. [apaigzow.] A figure in grammar that 
takes away alctter or ſyllable from the begu ns of aword. 
APHE'LION. n. ſ. apbelia, plur. {from ax, and #a:G-, the 
ſan.) That part of the orbit of a planet, in which itis at the 
point remoteit from the fun. . . 2 a 
The reaſon why the comets move not in the zodiack, is, 
that, in their aphelia, they may be at the greateſt diſtances 
from one another ; and conſequently diſturb one avather's 
motions the leaſt that may be. Cheyne's Philoſoph. * wu ma 
APHETA. n. /. [with aſtrologers. } The name of the plant, 
which is imagined to be the giver or diſpoſer of life in a na- 


The molt conſiderable ruin is that on the eaſtern promon- | 


Par. Loft. | 


un. Granville. 
2. An imitator; uſed generclly in che bad ſenſe. . 
Julio Romano, who, had he himſelf eternity, and could | 


A'PEPSY. 2. J. [amt ia. ] A loſs of natural concoction. RQuincy. | 


1 APO'C 


aperient. Bac. | 
Of the ſtems of plants, ſome contain a fine aperzent lalt, | 
Arbuthuot on Aliments. 
APE'RITIVE. adj. [from aperio, Lat. to open.] That which 


Ihe plentitude ot veſlels, otherways called the plothora, 8 


In general, the freedom, or apertneſs and vigour of pro- 


el, becauſe from an appulſe to an . de is eaſier, than from 


Glan wille s Scepfis Screntifica, Pręface. 
3. The hole next the object glaſs of a teleſcope or microſcope. 


It is too much untwiſted by the doctors, and, like philoſo- 4 


APHILA'NTHROPY, ”./. [4 witheu and e. * 
of mankind.] Want o 0 1. mankind. M wow, oye 
A'PHONY. 3. J. [a, without, and qa, ſpeech.] A loſs of 


ſpeech. | uincy. 
A'PHORISM. n. ſ. Ca poęie ne.] A maxim; a PS... 2 | 

tracted in a ſhort ſentence; an unconnected pohtion, 

He will _ diſcern how little of truth there is in the 
multitude; and though ſometimes they are flattered with 
that aphoriſim, will hardly believe the voice of the people to 
be the voice of God, Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 3. 

_T ſhall at preſent conſider the qphoriſin, that a man of reli- 
gion and virtue is a more uſeful, and conſequently a more 
valuable member of a community.  KRagers's Sermons, 
APHORI'STICAL, adj. [trom apboriſm. In the form of an 
aphoriim; in ſeparate and unconnected ſentences. 
APHORISTICALLY, adv, [from aphoriflical.] In the form 
of an aphoriſm. | | 

Thee being carried down, do ſeldom miſs a cure of the 
former, as Hippocrates doth likeways aphoriftically tell us. 

| Harvey on Conjumptions, 
APHRODISTACAL. { adj. [from dꝙprediln, Venus.] Relating 
APHRODISI'ACK. I to the venereal diſeaſe, 
A'PIARY. 2. J. [from apis, 
bees are kept. 
_ Thoſe who are ſkilled in bees, when they ſee a foreign 
ſwarm approaching to plunder their hives, have à trick to 
divert them into ſome neighbouring apiary, there to make 
what havock they pleaſe. Suat. 
API'CES of a floxcer. [Lat. from apex, the top.] Little 
knobs that grow on the tops ot the ſtamina, in the middle 
ot a flower. They are commonly of a dark purpliſh colour. 

By the microſcope they have been diſcovered to be a ſort of 
capſule ſeminales, or ſeed veſlels, containing in them ſmall _ 
globular, and often oval particles, of various colours, and 
exquiſitely formed. | Quincy. 
APIECE. adv. from a for each, and piece, or ſhare.) To 
the part or ſhare of each, 3 2 0 

len, in whoſe mouths at firſt ſounded nothing but morti- 
fication, were come to think they might lawtylly have ſix or 
Aeven wives aprece.” Hooker, Preface. 

I have to-night difpatched ſixteen buſineſſes, a month's 
length apiece, by an abſtract of ſuccels. Shakeſpeare. 

One copy of this paper may ſerve a dozen of you, which 
will be Jets than a farthing apiece,  _ Swvyt.. 
A'PISH. adj. [from ape.] FF . 5 
1. Having che qualities of an ape; imitative. 
| Report of faſhions in proud Italy, | | 

Whole manners ſtill our tardy, ahi nation . 
Limps after, in baſe aukward imitation. Shak. Rich. II. 
2. erg affected. | 4 | 5 

_ Becauſe I cannot flatter, and look fair, | 
Puck with French nods and apzh courteſ ry, 
Il muſt be held a rancorous enemy. Sbaleß Rich, III. 
3. Silly; tritling; inſignificant. | 5 5 

All this is but 2% ſophiſtry ; and, to give it a name di- 

vin and excellent, is abuſive and unjuit. Glanville. 
4. Wanton; playful, 5 „ 

. CSloomp fits the queen; 

_ Till happy chance reverts the cruehſcene; 
And aii folly, with her wild retort 7 SP RIS 
Of wit and jeſt, diſturbs the {olemn court. Prior. 
A'PISHLY. adv. | from api/b.} In an apiſh manner; top- _ 
iſhly ; conceitedly, 46 PETE og 
A'PISHNESS. 1 [ from ap:/5.] Mimickry; foppery; in- 


Lat, a bee.] The place where 


ſignificance; playfulneſs. | OO TG 
APLITPAT. adv. [a word formed from the motion.] With 
quick palpitation. VVV 
i O there he comes Ay, my Hector of Troy, welcome my _ 
bully, my back; agad, my heart has gone apitpat for you. 
22 55-2 Deere LO Bader - 
* STARS. u. J. [Lat.] The ancient enſign carried in tea 
Vellels. 9 5 . | 8 5 
Ihe one holds a {word in her hand, to repreſent the Iliad, 
. as the other has an aplaſtre, to repreſent the Odyſſey, or 
voyage of Ulyſles. Ty RE Adeliſou. 
O'CALYPSE. 2». /. [from 4Tozaniale.) Revelation; 
dilcovery : a word uſed only of the ſacred wutings.— 
DOD tor that warnigs voice, which he who fas WY 
Th' apocalypſe heard cry in heav'n aloud. Milt. Par. Loft. 
With this throne, of the glory of the Father, compare the 
throne of the Son of God, as ſeen in the apocalyp/e. Burnet. 
APOCALY'PTICAL. adj. [trom apocalypſe.) Concerning 
revelation ; containing revelation. 3 No 
If we could underſtand that ſcene, at the opening of this 
apocalyptical theatre, we ſhould find it a repretentation of the 
majelty of our Saviour, Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


| APOCALY'PTICALLY. adv. [from apocalyptical.] In ſuch 


a manner as to reveal ſomething ſecret. | | a 
APO'COPE. u. f. Ldm,ỹt. A figure in grammar, when 
the laſt letter or ſyllable of a word is taken away; as, ingeni 
tor ingent. DI | 
APOCRU'STICK. adj. [4moxpipina, from amox;ovw, to drive.] 
Remedies endued with a repelling and aſtringent power, by 
which they prevent the too great afflux of humours to a part 
diſeaſed. . Ss | Chambers, © 
APO'CRYPHA. 7. /. [from 4woxgunl, to put out of fight.} = 
Books whole authours are not known. It is uſed for the 
books 1 to the ſacred writings, which, being of 
doubtful authours, are leſs regarded. > 
We hold not the apocyypha tor ſacred, as we do the holy 
ſcripture, but for human compoſitions. Hooker, b. v. 
APO'CRYPHAL. adj. ¶ from apocrypha.] Create, 


| 1. Not canonical 3 of uncertain authority. 


Jerom, who ſaith, that all writings not canonical are apo 
cryphal, uſes not the title apocryphal, as the reſt of the ta- 
thers ordinarily have done, whole cuſtom is ſo to name, for 
the moſt part, only ſuch as might not publickly be read or 
divulged. | EE, Hooker, b. v. 5 20. 

2. Contained in the apocrypha, . _ | 

To ſpeak of her in the words of the apocryphal writers, 
wiſdom is glorious, and never fadeth away. Aadi/. Spectator. 

It is ſometimes uſed for an account of uncertain credit, | 
PO'CRYPHALLY. adv. | from apacryphbatl.) Uncertainly 
N indiſputably. _ (i | : - 7 dN 
PO'CRYPHALNESS, . /. { from apocrphal.] Uncertainty; 

doubtfulneſs of credit. | 7 or ä 1 
APODI'CTICAL. adj. from &T79%;, evident truth; demon- 

ſtration.] Demonſtrative; evident beyond contradiction. 

Holding an apodictical knowledge, and an aſſured know- 
ledge of it; verily, to perſuade their apprehenſions other- 

vile, were to make Euclid believe, that there were more than 
one centre in a circle. Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. i. c. 10. 
We can ſay all at the number three; therefore the world is 


there is a world in the moon, were an argument as apodic- 
tical. | _Glanwile's Scepfis, c. 19. 
APODIXIS. u. ſ. [&$8i$6.) Demonſtration. Dit, 
APOGZEON. Jn. /. [from «ns, from, and yn, the earth.] A 
A'POGEE. { point in the heavens, in which the ſun, or a 
APOGE'UM. J planct, is at the greateſt diſtance poſlible 
from the earth in its whole revolution. The ancient aſtro- 
nomers regarding the earth as the centre of the ſyſtem, chiefly 
regarded the apogeon and perigæon, which the moderns, 
making the ſun the centre, change for the aphelion and pe- 
rihelion. | Chambers. 
Thy fin is in his apogeon | 


foreign nations, bury's Sermons. 


Arnica. a. (from aphete.) Relating to the aphe 


Dif. 
ta. 


And when it moyeti next, mu weeds Jeliend. fager. 
| * 


ect. Tobit went, and his dog followed him; therefore 


It is not yet agreed in what time, preciſely, the apogeum 
abſolveth one degree. Brown's Pulgar Errours, b. vi. c. i. 
AypoLOGE'TICAL. $49: [ trom amo9oytm, to detend.] That 

APOLOGE'TICK, { which is ſaid in defence of any thing 


or perſon. £4 

| | deſign to publiſh an gu + the grrater part of which is 
apologetical, tor one fort of chymiſts. Boyle. 

APOLOGE'TICALLY. adv. [trom apologetical.) In the way 
ot defence or excuſe. 


 Aro0'1.0G15T. 7. . [from To apologize.) He that makes at: 


apology ; © pleader in favour of another. 
To APOLOGIZE. v. u. {from apology.} 
1. To plead in favour of any perton orthing. 
It will be much more ſeaſonable to retorm than apologize 
cr rhetoricate; and therefore it imports thoſe, who dwell fe- 
cure, to look about them. Decay of Piety. 
2, It has the particle for before the ſubjeR of apology. 
T ought to apologize for my indilcretion in the whole un- 
dertaking. 15 1 
The tranſlator needs not apologize for his choice of this 
picce, which was made in his childhood, Pope. 
A'POLOGUE. 2. . [4#90@-.] Fable; ſtory contrived to 
teach ſome moral truth. _ 5 
An apologue of Ælop is beyond a ſyllogiſm, and proverbs 
more powerful than demonſtration. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
Some men art remarked tor pleaſantnels inraillery; others 
for apclogues and appolite diverting ſtories, Locke. 
APOLOGY. ». /. f 


1. Defence; excuſe. 


apologia, Lat. a οννον“ 


Apology generally ſigni 


than prove mnocence, 
garded by writers. 
| In her face excuſe | 
Came prologue; and apology too prompt; . 
Which with bland words at will ſhe thus addreſs'd. Milton. 
. It has for before the object of excuſe. | 


* 


ſome will think it needs no excuſe, and others will receive 


none. Dryden's Preface to Abſalym and Achitophel. 
I jhall neither trouble the reader, nor myſelf, with any 


_ opology for publiſhing of theſe ſermons for it they be, un | 


any meaſure, truly ſerviceable to the end tor which they are 
_ deſigned, I do not fee what apology is neceſſary; and if they 
be not fo, I am ſure none can be ſufficient. 


Alg, to meaſure. ] The art of meaſuring things at a diſtance. 


An expanſion of a nerve into a membrane. 
Whena cyſt riſes near the orifice of the artery, it is formed 
by the e. that runs over the veſſel, which becomes 
eceſſively expands. Sharp's Surgery. 
_ APO'PHASIS. u. ſ. ¶ Lat. anivao:, a denying. ] A figure in 


rhetorick, by w ich the orator, ſpeaking ironically, ſeems to | 
wave what he would plainly intinuate; as, Neither will I 


mention thoſe things, which if I ſhould, you notxvithflandin 


ake's Preparation for Death. | 


d. ratherexcuſe 
than vindication, and tends rather to extenuate the fault, 
This is, however, ſometimes unre- | 


| To APo'STATIZE. v. 2. [from e 
It is not my intention to make an apology for my poem: 


Tillotſon. 
APOMECOMETRY. 7. ſ. [ar, from, pir®-, diſtance, and | 3 1 
| | There is care to be taken in abſceſſes of the breaſt and 
 APONEURO'SIS. u. ſ. [from ans, from, and vitgoy, a nerve. 


APOSIOPE'SIS. n. ſ. La from dw), after, and 
c ν , to be ſilent. | A form ot ſpeech, by which the ſpeaker, 
through {ome affection, as ſorrow, baſhtulnels, tear, anger, 
or vehemency, breaks off his ſpeech before it be all ended. 
A figure, when, {peaking of a thing, we yet ſeem to conceal 
it, though indeed we aggravate it; or when the courſe of 
the ſentence begun is ſo ſtayed, as thereby ſome part of the 
ſentence not being uttered, may be underitood ; as, / might 
ſay much more, but modeſiy commands filence, Smith's Rhet. 

APO'STASY. u. J. [4wicary.) Departure from what a man 
has profeſſed: it is generally applied to religion; ſometimes 

with the particle rom. | | | 
The canon law defines apoftaſy to be a wiltul departure 
from that ſtate of faith, which any perſon has profeſſed him- 
ſelf to hold in the chrittian church, Apliffe's Parergon. 
The affable archangel had forewarn dd 
Adam, by due example, to beware 
Apoſtaſy, by what betel in heav'n 1 5 
Jo thoſe apoſtates. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. l. 43. 
nerate wickednets. | Sprat. 
Whoever do give different worſhips, muſt bring in more 
ods ; which is an apoftaſy from one God. 


has forſaken his profethon ; generally applied to one that 
has left his religion. | 5 


rable immortality; but unto man, equally rebellious, equally 

apoſiate from thee and goodneſs, thou halt given a Saviour. 

| Rogers's Sermons. 

Apaſtates in point of faith, are, according to the civil law, 
ſubject unto all puniſhments ordained againit hereticks. 

5  Ayliffe's Parergon Juris Canonici. 


Aros rr AL. ach. [from apoftate.] After the manner of 


an apoſtate. 


profeſſion; it is commonly uſed of one who departs from his 
„ ah | 
one revolt from the faith; not becauſe they muſt not look. 


libidinous thoughts, had been permitted by the goſpel, they 
would have apoftatized nevertheleſs. _ Bent, 'y'S Sermons. 
O APO'STEMATE, wv. . [from apoſteme.} To become an 
apoſteme; to {well and corrupt into matter. 


| 8 they ſometunes apoffemate again, and become 

crude, 555 8 
APOSTEMA'TION. 2. /. [from apoſtemate.} The formation 
of an apoſteme; the gathering of a hollow purulent tumour. 


vomitings, apoftemations, ſalivations, &c. Grew's Coſm. Sac. 


AyoTuHt'os1s. 7. .. [from 45 and $53;.} Deitica 


APO'TOME. 2. /. {from de, to cut Off.] 
1. In mathematicks, the remainder or difference of -+ 


2. In muſick, it is the part remaining of an entire: 


Vice in us were not only wickedneſs, but apoſtaſy, dege- | 


A*'POZEM. 1. / 
: Stilling fleet. | 
APO'SFATE. n. /. { apoflata, Lat. amo5arn;.)] One that 


To forlake one's | 


upon a woman to luſt after her, but becauſe they are reſtrained | 
from the perpetration of their luſts. It wanton glances, ana 


belly, in danger of breaking inwards z yet, by opening theſe 


Wijeman. | 


Nothing can be more admirable than the many ways na- 
ture hath provided for preventing, or curing of fevers ; as, | 


APP 


APO'THEGM, 1. ſ. [properly apophthegm ; which lee. A 
8 | 


remarkable ſayiſig. 

By frequent converſing with him, and ſcatterins Q 
aputhegius, and little pleaſant ſtories, and making mtu] 0 
plications of them, his fon was, in his intancy, taught 4 
abhor vanity and vice as montters. Watjon's Lite r Soy, Ng 

rite of adding any one to the number of gods. 1 
As if it could be graved and painted omnipotent or the 
nails and the hamme: could give it an ao * 5. M 
Allots the prince of his celeſtial line, 1 


An apotheofis, and rites divine. Cartb. 


ere f do in. 
commenſurable quantities. 5 


* Gs f one, atter a 
greater ſemitone has been taken from it. The propotti 
in numbers of the apotome, is that of 2048 to 2187, q The 
Greeks thought that the greater tone could not he divided 
into two equal parts; for which reaton they called the hrt 
part am»To un, and the other Arura, 0 
ZEM, E trom, and Ft, to boil.] A de 
an infuſion made by boiling ingredients. | 
During this evacuation, he took opening broths and 244. 
Res "> teman's Surgery. 


amber, 
cocuon; 


| | To APA L., C. 4. apa, Fr. It mipht:mors . 
The angels, tor diſobedience, thou haſt reſerved to a miſe- | rt bh mib more properl 


have been written appale.]. To fright; to ſtrike with ludden 
tear; to deprets; to diſcourage. | 
Whillt ſhe tpake, her great words did appal 
My teeble courage, and my heart oppreſs, | 
That yet I quake and tremble over all. Fairy Queen, b. i; 
_ Give with thy trumpet a load note to Troy,” 8 
Thou Yreadtul Ajax; that th appalled air | 
May pierce the head of thy great combatant, Shakeſþ 
The houſe of peers was ſomewhat appalled at this alarum: 
but took time to conſider of it till next day. Clarerda, 
Does neither rage inflame, nor tear appal, ; 
Nor the black fear of death that {addens all. 
3 | Ihe monſter curls: 
His flaming creſt, all other thirſt appall'd,  _ 
Or ſhiv'ting flies, or choak'd at diſtance tiands, Thomſon, 


Pepe, 


APPALEMENT. u. . [from appal.] Depreflion dilcoutages 


ment; impreſſion of fear. | 
As the furious ſlaughter of them was a great diſcourage. 
ment and appalement to the reſt. Bacon Merry VII. 


A'PPANAGE. v. ſ. [a panag ium, low Latin; probably tran 
Tanis, bread. ] Lands fet apart by princes tor the munte. 


nance of their younger children, * : 
lle became ſuitor for the earldom of Cheſter, à kind of ap. 


Panage to Wales, and uſing to go to the king's fon. Ban, 


Had he thought it fit, 


That wealth ſhould be the he of wit, 


The God of light could nc'er have been to blind, 
Joo deal it to the worſt of human kind. Sryt, 


|APOSTEME. 22. / {anipnua.] A hollow ſwelling, filled] ArPara'Tus. x. ſ. [ Latin. Things provided as means to 
A'POSTUME. with purulent matter; an abſceſs. any certain end, as the tools of a . the turniture of a 
With equal propriety we may affirm, that ulcers of the | houſe; ammunition for war; equipage ; thow. 
lungs, or apoſiexes of the brain, do happen only in the left There is an ee of things previous, to be adiulted * 
8 Brown's Pulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 3. before Icome to the calculation itſelf. Woodarnrd's Mt. Hi. 
The opening of apeſlemes, before the ſuppuration be per- | Ourſelves are eaſily provided for; it is nothing but the 
And ſo it is in apophlegmatiſms and gargariſms, that | feRted, weakeneth the heat, and renders them crude. Wiſeman. circumſtantials, the apparatus or equipage of human lite, 
Ara the rheum down by the palate. acon's Nat. Hifl. | APO'STLE. u. { [ apoftolus, Lat. anigox®@-.)] A perion ſent that coſts ſo much. Pope's Letters 0 Ca. 
APOPHLEGMA'TIZANT. 7. /. La and patypa.] Any re- | with mandates by another. It is particularly »: age to them | APPAREL. n. ſ. It has no plural. | apparetl, Fr.] 
medy which cauſes an evacuation of ſerous or mucous hu- | whom our Saviour deputed to preach the goſpel. _ 1. Dreſs; veſture. SE Ne „„ 
mour by the noſtrils, as particular kinds of Rernutatories, | But all his mind is bent to holineſs;  _ | I cannot cog and ſay, that thou art this and that, like 
JJC. R His champions are the prophets and apoſles. Shakeſp. | many of thoſe Iiſping hawthorn buds, that come like wonien 
 A'POPHTHECGM. z. ſ. [4ripNyue.)] A remarkable ſaying; a | I am far from pretending infallibility; that would be to] in mens apparel, and ſmell like Bucklerſhury in fimpling 
valuable maxim uttered on ſome ſudden occaſion. erect myſelf into an apoftle : a preſumption in any one that | time. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of I ier. 
We may magnify the apophthegms, or reputed replies of | cannot confirm what he ſays by miracles, Locke. | 2. External habiliments. . 85 _ No 
wiſdom, whereof many are to be ſeen in Laertius and Ly- | We know but a ſmall part of the notion of an apoſtle, b Our late burnt London, in apparel! new, 


could neither confute or ſpeak againſt them. Smith's Rhetorick. 

_ APOPHLE'GMATICK. adj. La and $atyua.] That which | 
haas the quality of drawing away phlegm. 3 
APOPHLE GMATISM. 2. F an and paiyua.] A medicine | 
of which the intention is to draw phlegm from the blood. 


coſthenes. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 6. knowing barely that he is ſent forth. MWatts's Logick. | Shock off her aſhes to have treated you. Waller. 4. Tc 
I had a mind to colle& and digeſt ſuch obſervations and | APO'STLESHIP. 7. f, [from apoftle.} The office or dignity | —Atpublick devotion, his reſigned carriage made religion V 
 epophthegms, as tend to the proof of that great aſſertion, All | of an apoſtle. Dl 8 Is appear in the natural apparel of fimplicity. Tatler, Neg. pro 
r Prior s Preface to Solomon... Where, becauſe faith is in too low degree, Jo APPAREL. v. a. ¶trom apparel, the noun. e. 
APO'PHYGE. n. ſ. ¶anepuyd, flight, or eſcape. ] Is, in archi- | I thought it ſome apoftleſhip in me . Jo dreſs; to cloath. 1 _ N 
tecture, that part of a colunm, where it begins to ſpring out 'To ſpeak things, which by faith alone I ſee. Donne. With ſuch robes were the king's daughters that were wir- 4 
ot its baie; and was originally no more than the ring or | God hath ordered it, that St. Paul hath writ epiſtles; which | gins apparelled, PS 090,004.35 ü U 
_ ferrel, which anciently bound the extremities of wooden pil- are all confined within the buſineſs of his apofle/hip; and fo | 2. To adorn with dreſss. 7 Bp Appt 
lars, to keep them from {plitting, and were afterward imi- | contain nothing but points of chriſtian inſtruction. Locke. She div, apparel her 'apparel, and with the preciouſncls of 1. A 
rated in ſtone work. We ſometimes call it the ſpring of | APOSTO'LICAL. adj. [from a marc Delivered or taught | her body made it molt ſumptuous, Slalich. ud 
"the column. | Rong Chambers. by the apoſtles ; belonging to the apoſtles. 3. To cover or deck, as with dreſs. © : wh 
_  APO'PRYSIS. 3. ſ. [aniquz;.) Eo” why nm pon of ſome | The acknowledge not, that the church keeps any thing | You may have trees appare!led with flowers, by hong ing 
bones; the ſame as proceſs. It differs from an epiphyſis, as] as apofhelical, which is not found in the apoſtles writings, in] holes in them, and putting into them earth, and ſetting ters 
that is a continuance of the bone itſelf ; whereas the latter | what other records ſoever it be found. Hooker, b.iv. $2.| ot violets. 3 Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N* 5% 1 
sds ſomewhat adhering to a bone, and of which it is not pro- Declare yourſelf for that church, which is founded upon | - Shelves, and rocks, and precipices, and gults, being - 1 
perly a part. SR | Quincy. | ſcripture, reaſon, apoſſolical practice and 1 * . Hooker. | parelled with a verdure of plants, would reſemble mountaas 
It was the apophy/is, or head of the os tibiæ, which makes | APOSTO'LICALLY. adv. [from apoſtolical.] In the manner | and valleys, Far Bentley s Ser miu. 1 
the knee. 3 VViſeman's Surgery. | of the apoſtles. | | OO _ { APPARENT, adj. [ afparent, Fr. afparens, Lat.] :\ 
APOPLE'CTICAL, adj. [from apoplexy.] Relating to an apo- | APOSTO'LICALNESS. 2. f. [from apaſtolical.] The quality | 1. Plain; indubitable. 1 3 3 
A oh 1 „ of relating to the apoltles ; apoſtolical 94 wi ; The main principles of reaſon are in themſelves f. 5 
We meet with the ſame complaints of 8 in living | APOSTO'LICK. adj. 1 apoſtle.) Taught by the apoſtles; | For to make nothing evident of ittelt unto man's under. 2. In 
bodies, when the faculty locomotive ſeems aboliſhed; as may | belonging to an apoltle. _ 5 2 I ſtanding, were to take away all pothibility of knowing «ny 
be obſerved in ſupporting perſons inebriated, —_ „ Theirop fitions in maintenance of publick ſuperſtition thing. Woe” | _. - Hooker, b. J. ma 
or in lipothymies and ſwooggngs. Brown's Vulg. Err. b. iv. againſt opfolic endeavours, were vain and frivolous. Hooker, | 2. Seeming ; in appearance; not real. | £ nar 
In an apopleAical cafe, he found extravatated blood, mak- Or where did I at ſure tradition ſtrike, | The perception intellective often corrects the report _ 1 
ing way from the ventricles of the brain. Derham. Provided till it were apoftolick ? Dryden's Hind and Pamh. | phantaſy, as in the apparent bignelis of the tun, the appar 2 
APOPLE'CTICK, adj. from apoplexy.] Relating to an apo- | APO'S be han . u. ſ. | doc ęoꝙd, from ame, from, and geipe, | Ky rage of pan xc 5 — an brand Hale Orig. of Man . a 
plexy. 3 8 8 to turn. | „„ | | I. Vitible; in oppotition to fecret. 5 FP 
5 Nd ſeized with an apoplectick fit, which afterward | 1. In rhetorick, a diverſion of ſpeech to another perſon, than | What ſecret imaginations we entertained is known to Gods : 
terminated in ſome kind of lethargy. Wiſeman's Surgery, | the ſpeech erer did intend or require; or it is a turn- | this is apparent, that we have not behaved ourſelves, as K W 5 
A'POPLEX. x. ſ. | See Aror LEXX. ] Apoplexy. The laſt | ing of the ſpeech from one perſon to another, many times | preſerved a grateful remembrance of his mercies. ws 905 ! 
A{yllable is cut away; but this is only in poetry. abruptly. A ngure when we break off the courſe of our | The outward and apparent ſanctity of e Ho a 
Preſent puniſhment purſues his maw, _ I ſpeech, and ſpeak to ſome new perſon, preſent or abſent, as from purity of heart. Ew _ 
When Free and ſwell'd, the peacock raw, Id the people or witneſſes, when it was before directed to the | 4. Open; diſcoverable; known. 
He bears into the bath; whence want of breath, judges, or opponent. This diverſion of ſpeech is made many | As well the fear of. harm, as harm apparent, | L 1 
Repletions, apoplex, inteſtate death. Dryden's Juvenal.“ ways. 1. Io God, 2. To angels. 3. Jo men in their ſe- In my opinion ought to be prevented. S akeſp. Rich. III. VP 
A'POPLEXED. ih from apoplex. ] Seized with an apoplexy. | veral ranks, whether abſent or preſent, dead or alive. 4. To | 5. Certain; not preſumptive. CE | + 4 
8 Senſe, ſure, you have, | the adverſary, 5. To the heavenly bodies and meteors. | . He is the next of blood, ; Tln vl N 
Elſe could you not have motion: but ſure that ſenſe 6. To the earth and things in it. 7. To the ſea and things} And heir apparent to the Engliſh crown. Sha Nays iy . 
Is apoplex'd. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. in it. 8. To beaſts, birds, and fiſhes. 9. To inanimate ArrARENT. . /. Elliptically uſed for Hei apparent. 55 
A'POPLEXY. 7. ſ. {animantic.} A ſudden deprivation of | things. | 2 | Smith's Rhetorick. | | __*  Arite a knight; EA | 
all internal and external fenſation, and of all motion, unleſs | 2. In grammar, the contraction of a word by the ute of a And learn this leflon, Draw thy {word in rig — bi 
of the heart and thorax. The cauſe is generally a reple- | comma; as, tho, for though; rep”, for reputation. —]'ll draw it as apparent to the Shaked e's Hoary . 


And in that quarrel uſe it. 


Many laudable attempts have been made, by abbreviating N * 
4 q S APPARENTLY. adv. [from apparent. } Evidently z open; 


- 2:0n, and indicat ation, joined with ſtimuli. Quincy. m 
tion, and indicates eVAcuation, ) n words with apoftrophes ; ma by lopping polyſyllables, leav- 


Apoplexy is a ſudden abolition of all the ſenſes, external 


and internal, and of all voluntary motion, by the ſtoppage | ing one or two words at moſt. | Savift. | 8 Arreſt him, officer; | 
of the flux and reflux of the 3 rd Bon the «£5. To APO'STROPHIZE. v. 4. [from apoſtrophe.) To addreis | I would not ſpare my brother in this _ Com: of Ert- Ar 
deſtined tor thoſe motions. | Arbuthnot on Diet. by an apoſtrophe. _ | If he ſhould ſcorn me fo T Shak. 0 ha 
Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, mulled, deat, fleepy, There is a peculiarity in Homer's manner of apoftrophiz- | Vices apparently tend to the impairing of mens por * 
e . Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | ing Eumzus; and ſpeaking of him in the ſecond perton, it | n 3 | I. 6 aper 7 c 
A fever may take away my reaſon, or memory, and an | is generally applied only to men of account. Pope's Odyſſey. APPARI TION. 2. / 1 appareo, Lat. to appeal. | 
apoplexy leave neither ſenſe nor underſtanding. Locke. | A'POSTUME. 2. ſ. See APOSTEME. | This word is properly | 1. 9 Vitibility. 3 KT 
APORIA u. ſ. [a wogia.] Is a figure in rhetorick, by which | apoſtem.] A hollow tumour filled with purulent matter. 8 hen ſuddenly ſtood at my head a dream, | 1 
the ſpeaker ſhews, that . doubts where to begin for the mul- ow an apoſtume in the meſentery breaking, cauſes a con- Whole inward apparition gently mov 4 104, ö 41. 
titude of matter, or what to ſay in ſome ſtrange and ambi- | ſumption in the parts, is apparent. Harwey on Conſumptions. | My fancy. Milton's 3 ores 8 
ous thing; and doth, as it were, argue the caſe with him- To A'POSTUME. V. n. | from apoflume.} To apoitemate. Diet. 2. The thing appearing; a form; a * object. 1 1 
elf. Thus Cicero ſays, Whether be took them from his fel- | A'POTHECARY. 2. ſ. [apotbeca, Lat. a repolitory.] Aman | | I I have mark'd in 
Hias more imputently, gave them to à harlot more laſetvi- | whoſe employment it is to keep medicines for ſale. A thouſand bluſhing apparitions 25 Sat 
oufly, removed them from the Roman people more wickedly, Give me an ounce of civet, good apotbecary, to ſweeten To ſtart into her face; a thouſan« 3 Shakepeari 41 
ur altered them more preſumptuouſly, I cannot auell declare. my imagination. | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. In angel whiteneſs bear away thoſe bluſhes. 
| Smith's Rhetorick. hey have no other doctor but the ſun and the freſh air, and | A glorious apparition! had nor doubt, BET nl 
APORRHO'EA. u. ſ. [CA] .] Effluviumz emanation; | that ſuch an one, as never ſends them — Sqautk. | And carnal fear, that day dimm'd Adam : exon. 3 90 9 
ſomething emitted by another. Wand'ring in the dark, 5 Any thing beſides may take from me the le So Nes 
The reaſon of this he endeavours to make out by atomical | Phuyſicians, for the tree, have found the bark; peared ; which apparition, it ſeems, was you. ; 
orrhaas, which paſling from the cruentate weapon to the | 4 0 lab'ring for relief of human kind, 3. A ares a Wal ng ſpirit. : BE 6.1 
wound, and being incorporated with the particles of the With ſharpen'd ſight ſome remedies may find; | oratio ſays tis but 2 phan Yo 3 
talve, carry them to the affected part. Glanville's Scepit. Th' apothecary-train is wholly blind. Dryden's Fables. Touching this dreaded fight ice i Therefore 
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by ore 1 have intreates him, * ; 
adn thi arition come, 1 
That it again th 1 and ſpeak to it. Shak. Hamlet. 
Rey 4 ſhould not receive early impreſſions of gob- 
1 « 3 and apparitions, where with maids fright t = 
$, | oc ke. 
ito compliance. „ions had his right hand filled with 
One of thoſe, diſhed in the face of all who came up 
darts, 1 g 15 Tatler, No 81. 
that Wet e apparent, not real. | | 
. Something only f there's ſomething _ 
ks my os JIE 
Which is an apparition this or that. Denham's Sophy. 
* onomically „the viſibility ot ſome luminary, oppoied to 
9 
3 of apparition is the f 
"reth, deducting three days w h 
h; and this containeth but twenty- ſix days and twelve 
| - ? Brown's Vulgar 2 b. 5 4 12. 
our?» « „. . (trom appareo, Lat. to be at hand.] 
3 4 © 0 2 execute the proper orders of 
3, duc rate or judge of any court of judicature. Ayliffe. 
op eſt officer of the eccleſiaſtical court, 
% They (allowed all the Roman __ : 
io the apparitore | _ Ayliffe's Parergon. 
1 Appa F. v. 4. [afpayer, old Fr. to EY To ſatisfy; 
A content : whence avell appayed, is pleaſed; il appayed, is 
wiealy, It is NOW obſolete. 0 £7 
How well appazid ſhe was her bird to find? 55 
Ay, Willy, when the heart 18 ill aflay'd, 
How can bagpipe or joints be well N „ Spenſer. 
Tam well appaid that you had rather believe, than take 
the pain of a long pilgrimage, you will never be ſo (tiff many 
. | | Camden. 


ace wherein the moon ap- 


pe 


Sidney. 


opimon * 


Pe” aly can high juſtice reſt aß paid. Par. Loft, b. xii. | 


7 APE ACH. 0.4. y 


\. To accule; to inform againſt any perſon. - 


Hedid, amongſt many others, appeach Sir William Stanley, : 


the lord chamberlain. |  _ Bacer's Henry V 
Mere he twenty times 

My ſon, I would affeuch him Shakeſp. Richard II. 

The ſtate of your affection; for. your paſſions 

Have to the full appeached. Shak. Alls ba 

+. To cenſure; to reproach; to taint with accuſation, _ 

For when Cymochles ſaw the foul reproach, 
Which then appenched; prick'd with guilty thame, 

And inward griet, he fiercely gen approach, 


Reſoly'dtoput away that lordly ſhame. Fairy Rueen, k. ii. 


Nor canſt, nor durſt thou, traitor, on the pain, | 
4tpeach my honour, or thine own maintain. Dry. Fab. 
ApPEACHMENT. #./. [from appeach.)] Charge exhibited 
againtt any man; acculation. _ 
A buly headed man gave firſt light to this appeachment ; 
biit the carl did avouch it. Sir 7. Hayward. 
The duke's anſwers to his appeachments, in number thir- 
teen, I find civilly couched. t. 
9 APPEAL. v. n. [ appello, Lat.] ro to 
1, To transfer a cauſe from one to another; with the particles 
to and from, | = 3 
From the ordinary therefore they appeal to themſelves. Hook. 
2. To refer to another as judge. | REES. 
Force, or a declared deſign of force, upon the perſon of ano- 
ther, where there is no common ſuperior on earth to appeal to 
tor relief, js the ſtate of war; and it is the want of ſuch an ap- 


peal gives a man the right of war, even againſt an aggreflor, | 


tough he be in ſociety and a fellow ſubject. Locke, | 
They knew no foe, but in the open field.. 
And to their cauſe and to the gods appealed. Stepney. 


J. To call another as witneſs. 


propolition, I appeal to mankind, 
& To charge with a crime; to accuſe. 

3 One but flatters us, 5 
As well appeareth by the cauſe you come, 
Namely, t appeal each other of high treaſon. Shakeſp. 

APPEAL, u. ſ. from the verb To appeal. | 


Locke. 


1. An appeal is a provocation from an inferior to a ſuperior | 
e juriſdiction of the inferior judge is for a | 


judge, whereby t 
while ſuſpended, in reſpect of the cauſe; the cognizance be- 
ng devolved to the ſuperior nudge. 1 Ayliſfe s Parergon. 
„ i rige 
Deliver them, and your appeal to us . 3 
There make before them. = Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Our reaſon prompts us to a future ſtate, 
The lai _ rom fortune and from fate. 
Where God's all righteous ways will be declar'd. Dryd. 


There are diſtributers of juſtice, from whom there lies an ” 
= Addiſon on Italy. | 


— to the prince. 
2. In the common law. 


_ An accufation ; which is a lawful declaration of another | 
— s crime before a competent judge, by one that ſets his- 
me tothe declaration, and undertakes to prove it, upon the | 


penalty that may enſue of the contrary ; more commonly uſed 
for the 


. private accuſation of a murderer, by a party who had | 


tereſt in the party murdered, and of any felon, by one of 
his accomplices 5 fact. ; TY 8 © 
RY The duke's unjuſt, 
us to retort your manifeſt appeal, 
und put your trial in the villain's mouth, 
ch here you come to accuſe. : 
Haſt thou, accordin 
Brought hither Henry 


to thy oath and bond, 
k eretord, thy bold fon, 1 
muy to make 2 the boiſt"rous late appeal "7 
ganſt the duke of Norfolk? Shakeſpeare. 
. 'ummons wanker n charge, ooo 5 
1 ſhall the ſacred character of king | 
1 urg' d to ſhield me from thy bold appeal, 
WE 1nur'd thee, that makes us equal, 
The N Tap any as witneſs. | | 
kind of 
| pove ” peal to the Deity, the authour of wonders. 
"SANT, a. f. [from appeal.} He that appeals. 


Your di n 2 appealants, 


. Dryden. 


Bacon. 


all reſt under gage 


Til we ali 7 bl v 5 | , 
up, > veaflign you to your days of trial, Shak. Rich. III. 
pppd fe [from appeal.] One who makes an appeal. 


T2 APPE AHR 

1. Tor, 5 2+ V. 2. [ appares, Lat. | 
rhe — light; to be 5 * 3 with the particle ix. 

1 _ appeareth inthe ſkin of the fleſh. Fs xiii. 43. 

vert, like oo xa, MERE her breaſt appear, | 

"Ty of Ag: lgence, 5 ] 
To become Vitible — 4 2 ml 
th dare appeared unto thee for this ſe, t k 

Totnd anda witneſs, : £85; wort: 255 
ing before ſome nn " another ; generally uſed of ſtand- 


en ſhall T come and | + 
& To be the objeck of ire tou before God? P/almxlii.2. 


thi 5 — appear unto thy ſervants, and by y glory unto 
f * bi one's ſelf befo P/alm xc. 16. 


Prior. 


re a court of juſtice. | 
(You der 19 you, and this morning , 
o be made clear ® ee Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


utterly waſte and ſubdue it, as appears out of Be- 


Egfrid did 


erein it commonly diſap- 5 


from the pope 


7. Apparition; ſupernatural viſibility. 


: | How 
ellthat Ends Hell. 


2 10. Preſence; mien. 333 3 
Health, wealth, victory, and honour, are introduced; wiſ- 


Motion. 


| APPE'ASABLENESE. 7. f. [from To appeaſe.] The quality 
of being eaſil =_ reconcileab ppc: 1 — 


Jo APPE ASE. v. a. Ce Fr.] 


b FFF 
Whether this, that the ſoul always thinks, be a ſelf-evident | 


Tb incenſed Deity. 


oel. 


9 Shakeſpeare. * 


aiting up of the eyes, and lifting up of the hands, is a | 


fied and conveyed to the mind. South. | 
| APPE'LLATIVE. 2. ſ. [ appellattuum, Lat.] | | 
Words and names are either common or proper. Common 


| APPE'LLATORY. adj. [from appea 


IS 


.- againſt, - | 


da's complaint againſt him; and Edgar brought it under his 
obedience, as appears hy an ancient record. Spenſer's Ireland. 
7. To ſeem in oppoſition to reality. 

His firſt an 1 care being to appear unto his peo- 
ple, ſuch as he would have them be, and to be ſuch as he 
appeared. | | Sidney, b. ii. 

My noble maſter will aßpear | 1 

Such as he is, full of regard and honour. Shakeſpeare. 

8. To be plain beyond diſpute. | | 
©. Fromexperiments, uſeful indications may be taken, as will 
appear by what follows. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
APPE'ARANCE. . ſ. [from To appear.] 
1. The act of coming into light; as, they were ſurpriſed by the 
_ ſudden appearance of the enemy. | | 
2. The thing ſeen; as, the remarkable appearances in the (ky, 
3. Phœnomena; that quality of any thing which is viſible. 
The advancing day of F e diſcloſeth 
ſuch appearances, as will not lie even in any model extant, 
FC lanwille's Scepſis Scientifica, Preface. 
4. Semblance; not reality. 


by his virtues, or at leaſt by his appearances of virtues. Haya. 
Heroic virtue did his actions guide, | 
And he the ſubſtance not th' appearance choſe. Dryden. 
The hypocrite would not put on the appearance of virtue, 


5, Outſide; ſhow. _ 6 
Under a fair and beautiful appearance there ſhould ever 
be the real ſubſtance of good. ' Rogers, 
6. Entry into a place or company, | 
Do the ſame juſtice to one another, which will be done us 
hereafter by thoſe, who ſhall make their a ſpore in the 
world, when this generation is no more, tif. Freeholder. 


I think a perſon terrified with the imagination of ſpectres, 
more reaſonable than one who thinks the appearanceof ſpirits 
fabulous. | Addiſon. Spectator, Ne 110. 
8. Exhibition of the perſon to a court. 3 
| I will not tarry; no, nor ever more 7 

V pon this buſineſs my appearance make 

In any of their courts. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
9. Open circumſtance of a caſe, | VV 
Or grant her paſſion be ſincere, ed 79 
I all his innocence be cler? 
Appearances were all ſo ſtrong, _ 

The world mult think him in the wrong. 


dom enters the laſt, and ſo captivates with her appearance, that 
he gives himſelf up to her. —Addifon. Guardian, No 111. 
11. Probability; ſeeming; likelihood. 3 
There is that which hath no appearance, that this prieſt 
being utterly unacquainted with the true perſon, according to 
whoſe pattern he ſhould ſhape his counterteit, ſhould think it 
poſſible for him to mſtru&t his player. 
APPE'ARER. n. /. [from To e The perſon that appears. 
That owls and ravens are ominous appearers, and preſig- 
nify unlucky events, was an augurial conception. Vulg. Err. 
APPE'ASABLE, adj. {from To appeaſe.] That may be pa- 
cified ; reconcileable. | | 


1. To quiet; to put in a ſtate of 2 | 

By his counlel he appeaſeth the deep, and 
therein. | | cclus, xliii. 23. 
England had no leiſure to think of reformation, till the civil 


So Simon was appeaſed towards them, and fought no more 
om: T 5 1 * xili. 47. 
O God] if m ee rayers cannot appeaſe thee, 
Pet execute th 7 * alone. 95 
The reſt ſhall hear me call, and oft be warn'd 
Their ſinful ſtate, and to appeaſe betimes 
APPE'ASEMENT,. x. ſ. [from To appeaſe.] A itate of peace. 
Being neither in numbers nor in courage great, 
authority, partly by entreaty, they were reduced to 
good ee, — Sir F. Hayward. 
APPE'ASER. u. /. (mn To appeaſe.) He that pacities others; 
he that quiets diſturbances. 5 4 
APPE'LLANT. 2. ſ. [appello, Lat. to call. 


| 1. A challenger; one that ſummons another to anſwer cither | 


in the liſts or in a court of juſtice. 
| In the devotion of a ſubject's love, 7 5 
And free from other miſbegotten hate, e 
Come I appellant to this princely preſence. Shak. R. II. 
This is the day appointed for the combat, 
And ready are th' appellant and defendant, 
Ihheſe ſhifts refuted, anſwer thy appellant, =} 
Though by his blindneſs maim'd for high attempts, 
2. One that appeals from a lower to a higher power. 
An appeal transfers the cognizancect the cauſe to the ſupe- | 
rior judge; ſo that, pending the appeal, nothing | 
tempted in prejudice of the appellant. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
APPELLATE. 7. ſ. [ appellatus, Lat.] The perſon appealed 


Anappellatory libel ought to contain the name of the party 


appeal interpoſed; and the name of the party appellate, or per- 
ſon againſt whom the appeal is lodged. A e's Parergon. 
APPELLA'TION. 2. / — at.] Name; word by 
which any thing is called. | 
Nor are always the ſame plants delivered under the ſame 
name and appellations. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Good and evil commonly operate upon the mind of man, 
by reſpe&ive names or appellations, by which they are noti- 


names are ſuch as ſtand for univerſal ideas, or a whole rank 
of beings, whether general or ſpecial. Theſe are called ap- 
pellattyes. So fiſh, bird, man, city, river, are common names; 
and ſo are trout, eel, lobſter ; for they all agree to many in- 
dividuals, and ſome to many ſpecies. Watts's Logich. 
APPE'LLATIVELY. adv. [from appellative.) According to 
the manner of ee pe 2 3 AS, n= 7 i a Hercules. 
Hercules is uſed appellatively to ſignify a flrong man. 
47 of 7 That which contains 
an appeal. Sce APPELLATE, a 


and accuſed, _ ; 
To APPEND. v. a. { afpendo, Lat. to hang to any thing.] 
1. To hang any thing upon another; as, the inſcription was 
appended to the column. DEE 
2. To add to . as an acceſſory, not a 8 part. 
APPE'NDAGE. à. /. [ French. ] Something added to another 


ouſe. 


Modeſty is the 2 e of ſobriety, and is to chaſtity, to 
to 


He encreaſed in eſtimation, whether by deſtiny, or whether 


if it was not the molt proper means to gain love. HHectator. 


Bacon s Henry VII. | 


lanteth iſlands | 


wars were appeaſed, and peace ſettled. Sir J. Davies on Irel. |- 
{ 2. To pacify 8 to ſtill wrath. 


hakeſp. Rich. III. 
"Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iii. | 


artly b 
em 


Th' armourer and his man, to enter the liſts. Shak. H. IV. "2 
Who now defies thee thrice to ſingle fight, Samſ. Agon. 


can be at- | 


- appellant ; the name of him from whoſe ſentence it is appeal- | 
5 the name of him to whom it is appealed; from what ſen- |. 
tence it is appealed; the day of the ſentence pronounced, and 


APPELLEE. x. ſ. [from appeal.) One who is appear? | 
ict. 


thing, without being neceſſary to its efſence, as a portico to | 
- | 


APF 
None of the laws of motion now eſtabliſhed, will ferve to 
account for the production, motion, or number of bodies, nor 
their appendages, though they may help us a little to con: 
ceive their appearances. _ Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles: 
He was fo tar from over-valuing any ot ihe appendages of 
life, that the thoughts of lite did not atte&t him. A. cb. Serm. 
APPE'NDANT. adj. [French.]J 
1. Hanging to {omething elle, 
2. Belonging to; annexed ; concomitant. i 
He that deſpiſes the world, and all its endant vanities, 
is the moſt ſecure. Taylor's Rule of Living Hol, 
He that looks for the bleſſings penn to thi ſacrameiit, 
muſt expect them upon no terms, but of a worthy commu? 
nion. 5 ' Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
Riches multiplied beyond the proportion of our character, 
and the wants feu to it, naturally dilpoſe men to for- 
get Gd. | Pe | Rogers. 
In law. | | 92 | 
_ Appendant is any thing belonging to another, as acceſo- 
rium principali, with the civilians, or adjunumſubjetto, with 
the logicians. An hoſpital may be bent to 4 manour 
a.common of fiſhing Eu to a trechold, Convell. 
APPE'NDANT. 2. /. That which belongs to another thing, as 
an accidental or adventitious part. 
Pliny gives an account of the inventors of the forms and 
appendants of ſhipping. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
A word, a look, a tread, will ſtrike, as they are appentants 
to external ſymmetry, or indications of the beauty of the 
mind, © ..._ Greww's Coſmologia Sacra, b. ii. c., 6. 
To ogy DICATE. v. a. Lappendo, Lat.] To add to another 
thing, 758 ; 
In a palace there is the caſe or fabrick of the ftruRure, 
and there are certain additaments; as, various furniture, and 
curious motions of divers things apperndicated to it. Hale. 
APPENDICA'TION. 2. /. [from appendicate.} Adjun& ; ap- 
pendage; annexion. 5 
Ihere are conſiderable parts and integrals, and afpend:ca- 


2 


1 tions unto the mundus aſpectabilis, impoſſible to be eternal. 


: | Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
APPE'NDIX. 2. ſ. appendices, plur. [Lat.] e 
1. Something appended, or added to another thing. 8 
Ihe cherubim were never intended as an obſect of wor- 


| ſhip, becauſe they were only the appendices to another thing. 


But a on, To then or as an object of worſhip, when _ 
it is ſet up by itſelf, and not 1 $-4 of addition or ornament 
to another thing. Stilling fl. Defence of Diſc. on Rom. Idol. 
Normandy became an appendix to England, the nobler do- 
minion, and received a greater conformity of their laws to 
the Engliſh, than they gave toit. Hale's Civil Lax of Engl, 
2. An adjunct or concomitant, ; | 5 
All concurrent appendices of the action ought to be ſur- 
veyed, in order to pronounce with truth concerning it. Watts, 
To APFERTAIN. V. 1. [appartenir, Fr.] „ 
1. To belong to as of right. 5 3 
The honour of deviſing this doctrine, that religion ought 
to be intorced by the ſword, would be found appertaining to 
— Mahomed the falſe prophet. - - -- Raleigh Efays. 
Ihe Father, t whom in heav'n ſupreme 8 
Kingdom, and power, and glory appertarirs, c 
Hath honour'd me, according to his will: Par. Loft, b, vi. 
2. To belong to by nature or appointment. | 5 
If the foul of man did ſerve only to give him being im this 
life, then things appertaining to this lite would content him, 
as we ſee they do other creatures. Hooker, b. i. 
And they roaſted the paſſover with fire, as appertaineth : 
as for the ſacrifices they ſod them in braſs pots. 1 Eſdras. 
Both of them ſeem not to generate any other effect, but ſuch 
as appertaineth to their proper objects and ſenſes. Bacon. 
| s it expected, I ſhould know no ſecrets * 
That appertainto you? _ Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar, 
 APPERTAINMENT. ap, from appertain.] That which be- 
longs to any rank or dignity. VV 
le ſhent our meſſengers, and we lay bßß 
Our appertainments, viſiting of him. Shakeſpeare. 
APPE'RTENANCE. 7, ſ. [ appartenance, Fr.] That which 
belongs or relates to another thing. SEE Ew; 
Caan they which behold the controverſy of divinity con- 
demn our enquiries in the doubtful appertenancies of arts, 
and receptaries of philoſophy ? Brown's 2 Err. Pref. 
APPE'RTINERT. adj. [from To appertain.] Belonging; re- 
ating. | x 5 
. You know how apt our love was to accord 
To furniſh him with all appertinents 5 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


Belonging to his honour, | 
 A'PPETENCE. 1571 e arnal deſire; ſen- 
A'PPETENCY. 5 ſual deſire. C 


Bred only and completed to the taſte „ 
Of luſtful appetence; to ling, to dance, VV 

I uo o dreſs, to troule the tongue, and roll the eye. Par. Lo.. 
APPETIBI'LITY. 2. /. [from appetible.] The quality of be- 

ing deſirable. . 


the power of the will into act, merely from the appetibility 
of theobiect, as a man draws a child aſter him with the tight 
of a green bough. _ Bramhall againſt Hobbez.. 
A'PPETIBLE, adj. [ appetibilis, Lat.] Deſirable; that which 
may be the object of appetite, : ON ES 

: 9 both to ſlight the moſt appetible objects, and to con- 
Bramball againſt Hobbes. 


troul the moſt unruly paſſions. 
APPETITE. 2. / Nee Lat. 1 : wy 
1. The natural delire of good; the inſtinct by which we are led 
to ſeek pleaſure. _ * 5 
The will properly and ſtrictly taken, as it is of things 
which are referred unto the end that men deſireth, differetn 
greatly from that inferiour natural defire, which we call ap- 
petite. The object of appetite is whatſoever ſenſible good may 
be wiſhed for; the object of will is that good which reaſon 
does lead us to ſeek. . Hooker, b. i. 9G 7. 
2. The deſire of ſenſual pleaſure. N. | g 
| Why, ſhe ſhould hang on him, : 
As if increaſe of appetite had grown „ 
Buy what it fed on. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
1 -__ Urge his hateful luxury, g 25 
And beſtial * change of luſt. Shake/p. Rich. III. 
75 a Ach tree = 
 Loaden with faireſt fruit, that hung to th" eye 
Tempting, ſtirr'd in me ſudden appetite 3 
To pluck and eat. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. viii. 
There is continual abundance, which creates ſuch an ap- 
petite in your reader, that he is not cloyed with any thing, but 
_ ſatisfied with all. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication, 
3. Violent longing ; eagerneſs after any thing 
No man could enjoy his life, his wife, or goods, if a migh- 
tier man had an appetite to take the ſame from him. Davies. 
Hopton had an extraordinary appetite to engage Waller 
in a battle. a _ Clarendon, b, viii. 
Power being the natural appetite of princes, a limited mo. 
narch cannot gratify it, Swift. _ 
4. Keenneſs of ſtomach; hunger; defire of food, __ | 
Ĩ here be four principal cauſes of appetite; the refrigeras 
tion of the ſtomach, joined with ſome dryneſs ; contraction; 
vellication, and abſterſion; beſides hunger, which is an 
tineſs. Bacon s Natural History, Ne 831, 
s ſometimes of before the object of deſixe. W 
ws; ſome reſtraint to his im- 
| Claren. ion. 


It 
. The new officer's nature need 
moderate appetite of power. 


temperance, and as the fringes are to agarment. 
28 5 ; 5 Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 


. $ to. 
6. Sometimes 70 We 


That elicitation which the ſchools intend, is a deducing 5 


APPETITION. . ſ. [appetitio, Lat.] Detire. 


A'PPETITIVE. ach. [from appetite.) That which delires 


To APPLA'UD. v. a. [applauds, Lat.] 
2, To praiſe by clapping the hand. 
2.:To 1 in general. | 


_ APPLA'UDER, 2. /. (from applaud.) He that praiſes or com- 


APPLE. n. ,. [eppel, Saxon. | 


1. The fruis of the apple tree. 


Appl of Lowe. 


255 ple tree grafted upon the ſtock of another tree. | 
We have ſeen three and twenty forts of apple-grafts upon 


 APPLE-TART. 1. /. [from apple and tart.] A tart ma e of 


the foot talk; the cells incloſing the ſeed are ſeparated by car- 


pomme violette, Spencer's pippin, ſtone pippin, oakenpin. | 
evonthire royal | 
ſtreaked apple, the whitſour, Herefordſhire un- 


APPLE WOMAN. 2. . [trom apple and woman.} A woman 


 APPLIABLE. adj. [trom apply.) That which may be applied. 


We have generally ſuch an apperite to praiſe, that we gice. 
dily fuck it in. Covberument of the Tongue, 8 8. 


The actual appetition or faſtening our affections on him. 
5 Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. 


that which has the quality ot defiring. | 
The will is not a bare eee power as that of the ſenſual 
appetite, but is a rational appetite, Hale's Orig. of Mankind, 


would applaud thee to the very echo, | 
That thould applaud again. hakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Nations unborn your mighty names thall found, | 
And worlds applaud that mult not yet be found! Pope. 


mends. i 
I had the voice of my ſingle reaſon againſt it, drowned in 


the noiſe of a multitude of applauders. Glanwille's Scepyis. | 2. To lay medicaments upon a wound. 
APPLAUSE. . .. [applauſus, Lat.] Approbation loudly ex- 


preſted; praile. 
This general applauſe, and chearful ſhout, | 
Argues your wildom and your love to Richard, Shakeſp. 
by Sylla wept, _ POR 
And chid her barking waves into attention; 
And fell Charybdis murmur'd ſoft applauſe. Milton. 
'Thole that me {o fond of applauſe, how little do they taſte 
x when they have it? ores 
See their wide {treaming wounds; they neither came 


*- 


For pride of empire, nor deſire of fame; 0 1 of the year, | _ Clarendon, 
K Kings fight tor kingdoms, madmen for applauſe, - Bo 10 uſe as means to an end. 88 3 
85 . for love alone, that crowns the lover's cauſe, | Theſe glorious beings are inſtruments in the hands of God, 


Dryden's Fables. 


Tall thriving trees confeſs'd the fruitful mold ; . 
The red ning apple ripens here to gold. Pope's Odyſſey. 


2. The pupil of the e. e L 
He inſtructed him; he kept him as the apple of his eye. 


Apples of love are of three forts ; the moſt common hav- 

ing long trailing branches, with rough leaves and yellow | 
joints, ſucceeded by apples, as they are called, at the joints, 
not round, but bunched ; of a pale orange ſhining pulp, and 
ſeeds within, 25 ſortimer s Art of Uh andry.} 


the ſame old plant, moſt of them adorned with fruit. Boyle. 


apples. | 


What, up and down carv'd like an af ies: Shakeſp. | 


APPLE TREE. 1. /. [from apple and tree. 5 | 
The fruit of this tree is for the molt part hollowed about 


tilaginous partitions; the juice of the fruit is ſouriſh, the 


tree large and ſpreading ; the flowers conſiſt of five leaves, | 


expanding in formof aroſe. There is a great variety of theſe 
fruits. Thoſe for the deſſert are, the white juniting, Mar- 
oo apple, ſummer pearmain, ſummer queening, embroi- 
dered apple, golden remette, ſummer white Colville, ſummer | 
red Colville, ſilver pippin, aromatick pippin, the gray reinette, 
la haute-bonté, royal ruſſeting, Wheeler's ruffet, Sharp's 
ruſſet, ſpice apple, golden pippin, nonpareil, and Papi, 
Thoſe for the kitchen uſe are, codling, ſummer marigold, 
ſummer red pearmain, Holland pippin, Kentiſh pippin, the 

_ hanging body, Loan's pearmain, French reinette, French 
pippin, royal ruſſet, monſtruous reinette, winter pearmain, | 


And thoſe genera! y uſed for cyder are, 
- - wilding, rec | 
derleaf, John ap 8 | r 
Ils appte trees, whoſe trunks are ſtrong to bear 
Their ſpreading boughs exert themſelves in air. Dryden. 


| 


that ſells apples. 


Vonder are two apple avomen rena and juſt ready to. 
0 


uncoif one another. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scribl. 
For this word the moderns uſe applicable; which ſec. | 
Limitations all ſuch principles have, in regard of the va- 


rieties of the matter whereunto they are appltable. Hocker. | 


All that I have ſaid of the heathen idolatry is appliable to 
the idolatry of another fort of men in the world. South. 
APPLYANCE. 7, .. {from apply.] The a& of applying; the 

thing applied to. 8 Gl ER Fo Cog 
Diſeaſes deſp'rate grown, 
Buy deſperate appliance are relieved. 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. | 


| ApPPLICABLLEFEY. . J. [from applicabie.} The quality of | | 


being fit to be applied to ſomething. 5 5 
Ihe action of cold is compoſed of two parts; the one preſ- 
ſing, the other penetration, which require applicability. Digby. 


ArPLI CABLE. adj. from apply.] That Which may be ap-] 


plied, as properly relating to ſomething. 


What he ſays of the portrait of any particular perſon, is | 
applicable to poetry. In the character, there is a better or a | 


worle likeneſs; the better is a anegyrick, and the worſe a 
libel. „ ryden's Dufreſnoy, Preface. 
It were happy for us, if this complaint were applicable 
only to the heathen world. FS : Rogers. 
A'PPLICABLENESS. 2. /. [from applicable.J Fitneſs to be 
applied. 55 | 


The knowledge of ſalts may poſſibly, by that little part | 
10 


- which we have already delivered of its applicableneſs, be of 
uʒſỹe in natural philoſophy, _ | Boyle. 
 A'PPLICABLY. adv. ron applicable. ] In ſuch a manner as 
__ that it may be properly apphed. 
A'PPLICATE. A. f. from apply.) A right line drawn acroſs a 
curve, ſo as to biſect the diameter thercot. - Chambers. 
APPLICA'TION, . . [from apply.] mc 


1. The act of applying any thing to another; as, he mitigated | 


his pain by the => nr of emollients. „„ 
2. The thing applied; as, he invented a new application, by 
which blood might be ſtaunched. ; 
3. Th: at of applying to any perſon, as a ſolicitor, or peti- 
fioncr. | | | | 
It ſhould feem very extraordinary, that. a patent ſhould 

be paſſed, upon the appltcation of a poor, private, obſcure 
mechanick. Sæbiyt. 
4. The employment of any means for a certain end. 
If a right courſe be taken with children, there will not be 
much need of the application of the common rewards and 
puniſhments, " Locle. 
5. Intenſeneſs of thought; cloſe ſtudy. | 
I have diſcovered no other way to keep 

to their buſineſs, but by frequent attention and application, 


getting the habit of attention and application, Locke. | 


8, Attention to ſome particular affair; with the particle 0. 
His continued application to ſuch publick af 

conduce to the benefit of his kingdoms, diverts him from 

pleaſures, ; Adaifon's Freebolder, Ne 46. 

This crime certainly deſerves the utmoſt application and 

wiſdom of a people to prevent it, Addiſon. 

+. The condition of being uſed as means to an end, 


_ plication; and the familiarity of wicked men more fucceſsfull 
debauches, than that of good men reforms. Rogers. | A'PPOSITENESS. 7. . [from appoſite. 
A'PPLICATIVE. adj, from apply.} That which applies. 


| A'PPLICATORY. 2. J. That which applies. 


To APPLY". v. a. [applico, Lat.] 


1. To put one thing to another. 


3. To make uſe of as relative or ſnitable to ſomething. 


South. | 4. To put to a certain uſe, 


who applies their ſervices, and governs their actions, and dif- 
| _ poſes even their wills and affections. 
6. To fix the mind upon; to ſtudy z with 70. 


APPLE-GRAFT. u. ſ. [from apple and graft.] A twig of ap- | 


3. Direction; order. 


our thoughts cloſe | 


airs, as may | 


APP 


the ſacrificed body of Chriſt; it hath no meaſured certainty. 
of limits, bounds of efficacy unto life it knoweth none, but | 
is allo itſelf infinite in poſſibility of application. Hooker, b. v. 
This principle acts with the greatett force in the worſt 45 | 


The directive command for counſel is in the ns. 
ing, and the applicative command for putting in execution, 


is in the will. Bramball againſt Hobbes. | 


| A\pPLICATORY. adi. [from apply.) That which compre- APPOsIT1ON. 1. /. [ appoſitio, Lat.] 


hends the act of application. 


[There are but two ways of applying the death of Chriſt : | 
f:jth is the inward applicatory, and if there be any outward, 
it mult be the ſacraments. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 


He ſaid, and to the {word his throat applied. 


Appl ſome ſpeedy cure, prevent our fate, ; 

And ſuccour nature ere it be too late. AH. Ovid's Met. 
God has addreſſed every paſſion of our nature, applied re- 
medies to every weakneſs, warned us of every enemy. Rogers. 


This brought the death of your tather into remembrance, | 
and I repeated the verſes which I formerly applied to him. 
Dryden's Fables, Dedication. | 


The profits thereof might be applied towards the ſupport 


Rogers. 


Apply thine heart wato inſtruction, and thine ears to the 
word of knowledge. Prov. xxiii. 12. 
Every n. an is conſcious to hiniſelf that he thinks; andthat 
which his mind is lied about, whillt thinking, is the ideus 
nn, Locle. 
It is a ſign of a capacious mind, when the mind can apply 
itſelf to ſeveral objects with a ſwift ſucceſſion. Watts. 
7. Jo have recourſe to, as a ſolicitor or petitioner z wich to. 
I had no thoughts of applying to any but himſelf; he de- 
fired I would ſpeak to others. - . *Savift. 
8. To endeavour to work upon. OS 
God knows every faculty and paſſion, and in what manner 
they can moſt ſucceſsfully be applied to. Rogers. 
9. To ply; to buſy; to keep at work: an antiquated ſenſe. 
__ Shewastkiltulin applymg his humours never ſuffering fear 
to fall to deipair, nor hope to haſten to aſſurance, = Silxey.. 
VV ar we they ipy'd © „ 
A varlet running towards haſtily, N 
Whoſe flying feet fo faſt their way apply'd, 
That round about a cloud of duſt did H 
To APPO'INT. wv. a. [ appointer, Fr. 


1. To tix any thing, as to lettle the exa& time for ſome tranſ- 


Salat. iv. 2. 


The time appointed of the Father. 
2. To ſettle any thing by compact. 

He faid, Appornt me thy wages, and Iwill pay it. Gex. xxx. 
Now there was an appointed lign between the men of Iſrael 
and the hers in wait. ff... $8 36; 
3. Toeſtabliſh any thing by decree. | | | 


of the Lord. 15 
Unto him thau gaveſt commandment, which he tranſ- 

greſſed, and immediately thou apporntedfi death in him, and 

in his generations. e 28 2 Eſdras, iii. 7. 
O Lord, that art the God of the juſt, thou haſt not ap- 

Pointed repentance to the juſt. : 

4. To furniſh in all points; ro equip; to ſupply with all things 

_ neceſſary : uſed anciently in Ak z of ſoldiers. 

that their ſhips departed terribly torn.  Hayxrard. 

APPO'INTER. 7. * 

any thing or place. „ 

APPOINTMENT, . [ apperntement, Fr.] 

1. Stipulation; the act of fixing ſomething in which two or 
more are concerned. | h N „ 
They had made an appointment together, to come to 
mourn with him, and to comfort him. „ Js, 1% 11. 
2. Decree; eſtablihment. . * 

The ways of death be only in his hands, who alone hath 

power over all fleſh, and unto whoſe appointment we ought 

with patience meckly to ſubmit ourielves. Hooker, b. v. 

& 0g | That good fellow, 729] 

If I command him, follows my appointment; 
I will have none fo near elſe. Sh 

4. . furniture. | 

hey have put forth the haven: further on, 

Where their appointment we may beſt diſcover, £ 

And look on their endeavour. Shakeſpþ. Ant. and Cleop. 

Hlere art thou in @ I ge freſh and fair, * 
Alnticipating time with ſtarting courage. Shakeſpeare. 
"5. An ullowance paid to any man, commonly uſed of allow- 
ances to publick officers. _ | 


- juſt proportions. - BE 5 
N Try the parts of the body, wluch of them iſſue ſpeedily, 
and which flowly ; and, by apport:oning the time, take and 
leave that quality which you deſire. Bacon's Nat. Hiftery. 
| And to theſe it were good, that ſome proper prayer were 
apportioned, and they taught it. 55 South. 

An office cannot be apportioned out like a common, and 
ſhared among diſtinct proprictors. Collier of Envy. 
APPO'RTIONMENT. z. /. [from apportion.)] A dividing of 
a rent into two. parts or portions, according as the land 
whence it iſſues, is divided among two or more * ors. 


To APPO'SE. v. a. [ appono, Lat.] To put queſtions to. This 
word is not now in ule, except that, in ſome ſchools, to put 
grammatical queſtions to a boy is called, to poſe him; and 
. we now ule poſe for puzzle. 285 


is like the party that they work upon will come upon them: 
what which they are not accuſtomed; to the end they may 
ſirous to utter. Bacon. 
to time, place, or circumſtances. | 

The duke's delivery of his mind was not ſo ſharp, as ſo- 
lid and grave, and appoſiteto the times and occaſions. Wotton. 
ther in gracious and princely behaviour, or in ready and ap- 
Paſite anſwers. | Bacon's 


{ent ſolemnity. 


There is no ſtint which can be tet to the value or merit of] honourallotted to a murderer, another tilled with an atheiſt 


y. Fairy Queen. | 


It was before the Lord, which choſe me before thy father, |. 
and before all his houſe, to appoint me ruler over the people Their nature, with ſuch knowledge God-indii'd 
2 Sam. vi. 21. | 


Manaſſeh's Prayer. | 


The Engliſh being well 5 a „did to entertain them, 


from appoint.] He that ſettles or fixes 


 Shazeſp. Henry VIII. : 


To APPO'RTION. v. a. [from portio, Lat.] To ſet out in | 


iet 
ambers. | 


Some procure themſelves to be ſurpriſed at ſuch times as it | 
and to be found with a letter in their hand, or doing ſome- 
be appoſed of thoſe things which of themſelves they are de- 

A'pPOSITE. adi. [ appoſitus, Lat.] Proper; fit; well adapted 


Neither was Perkin, for his part, wanting to himlelt, ei- 


VII. Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleft, 770 
Remarkable inſtances of this Kind have been: but it will Nc 

adminiſter reflections very ahnte to the deſign of this pre- | APPRE'NTICEHOOD. 2. /. {from afprextice.] The 
tterbury"s Sermons. 


An. adv. {from appoſite.] Properly ; fitly; ſuit- 


ably. 1 
When we come into a government, and ſee this place of 


APP 


er a blaſphemer, may we not aþpoſitely and 
Whether there be any virtue, ble, PA religis 
ſuch a people ? 


operly 26, 
on, amongg 


We may aßppoſitely compare this diſeaſe, of . G 

y | improper conſumption, to a decaying houſe, 4 Put 1 
| Fitneſs; prog...” 

ſuitablenels. J Fineſs; propre, i 
Judgment is either concerning things to be k _— 
things done, of their congruity, fitnets, rightneſ,, a wh 11 10 
neſs. . Hale's Origin of Mt — they con 
1. The addition of new matter, to as that it m- Har 
_ mals. : may touch the fig 15 0 
Urine inſpected with a microſcope, will Gifcove, | 
ſand ; wherever this ſand ticks, it grows ſtill dee ack 8 
W 4 of new matter. Arbuthng a ** 1 
| 2, In grammar, the putting of two nouns in the lame ; . 1 
OM as, Liber Marie matris, the book of his mother Mary Wy. his wif 
Dryden. | To APPRA'ISE, v. a. { apprecier, F r.] Jo iet a price Bu 
any thing, in order to tale, J * pen The 


APPRAISER. . /. [from appraiſe. } A perſon appointed tg On « 


ſet a pre upon things to be fold, The 

To APPREHEND. v. a. [ apprebendo, Lat. to takel Id % APP] 

1. Lo lay hold on. 7 "Tod 

There is nothing but hath a double handle, or at 16-4. ” Tis 

have two hands to apprehend it. Trl. h 

2, Lo ſcize in order for trial or puniſhment, Yr, Fe. 
Ihe governour kept the city with a garriion, defirms; 

apprehend me. 5 5 | 2 Gor. vi 0 1. To dr 

It was the rabble, of which nobody was named. . 

. which is more range, no one apprebemied. Clas The 

3- To conceive by the mind. | Arendt. Te 

*F he good which is gotten by doing, cauſeth ne* 3Gics, — 

unlels, ahrebending it as good, we lik and dete it 11. * He! 

Vet this 1 apprehend not, why to thoje 1 TOY his he: 

Among whom God will deign to dweil on earth, He 

| Sq many, and 40 various laws are giv'n. Milt. Par. I: groach 

i he Fut Being is invifible and incorruptible, and can ow To! 

be apprehended by our minds. | ry illing Pay what t 
flee, 


4. T's think on with terrour; to fear, 
From my grandfather's death I had reaſon to Frei 0; APP 


the ſtone; and, from wy father's lite, the gout, - * 7 Frenc 
APPREHENDER, ay (from apprehend. | Concciverz thinks Thi 
Srois apprebenders may not think it any more tha". dut li 
than that abullet ſhould be moved by theriied fire. Cars | 
APPREHENSIBLE, adj. from agprchend.] Tit which t By 
be apprenhended, or conceived. 8 is 
4 1 * 7 F . as 5 
_ The north and ſouthern pules are incommunicahl; + | witho 
fixed points, whercof the one is not apprebenfible inthe, 4 
„ Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. vi. 4. He 
APPREHE'NSION, x. 610 { apprebenju, Lat. . ro 
1. The mere contemplation of things, without affrming g 3, The 
denying any thing concerning then. So we think of alia. It 
high, iwitt, animal, time, matter, mind, death, Oc. Watt. Ican 
_ Sumple apprehenſion denotes no more than theſoul's Hg! ſrrac 
intellection of an object, without either ce mpolition or de. 
duction. _. Glanville's Scetjis 8. rentifica, c. n. As 


2, Opimon; ſentiments; concelſion. 
Lo be talle, and to be thought falſe, is all one in reſpect ef * Acc 


men ho act not according to truth, but apprehenſion. Faul. He 
Ihe expreſſions of ſcripture are commonly tured inthe He- 
matters to the vulgar appreberfion; and conceptions of the man 
place and people 3 they were delivered, Lick, y Hol 
3. The faculty by which we conceive new ideas, cr power dt 5 
conceiving them. e A 
I uam'd them as they paſs'd, and underſtood = 4 Me: 
My ſudden apprehenjion. Milton's Paradije Lift, b. vi. HK 
JJ N | "i 
I bchovcth that the world ſhould be held in awe, not v2 WW APP 
vain {urmite, but a true apprehenſion of fomewhat which w pe 
man may think himſelf able to withitand, Hooker, b. v. $2, 
And he the future evil ſhall no leſs - OR T 


In apprebenjjon, than ſubſtance, feel. Milton's Par. 14. urs 


The apprebenſion of what was to come {rom an unknown, wg 
at leaſt unacknowledged tuceeflour to the crown, clouded A 


much of that proſperity. Clarerdn. | 
After the death of his nephew Caligula, Claudius was m not 
no ſmall af prebenſion for his own life. Adiliſin an Meh. Arn 
5. Suſpicion of ſomething to happen, or be donde. 
© I'll note you in my book of memory, 


| And ſcourge you for this af rehenfion. Shak. Henr; VI. * 
That he might take away the apprehenſion, that he neut Tt 
f ſuddenly to depart, he ſent out orders, which he was tut 1 
would come into the enemies hands, to two or three villags — 
next the houſe, that they ſhould, by the next day noon, d j 
Eee, of corn into Baſinghouſe. Clarendon, b. uu, . 
| s they have no apprebenfion of theſe things, ſo they nec aka 
no comfort againſt them. Tu A 
6. Scizure. | CS 1 5 * 
Sce that he be convey'd unto the Tower: p 
And go we brothers to the man that took him, ( 
To queſtion of his a5 brebenſiau. Shakeſp. lian Vl. Avp 
APPREHE'NSIVE. adj. from appreberd.}] NEE a 
1, Quick to underſtand, — 5 * 
And gives encouragement to thoſe who teach ſuch afprt- | 
| +henfive Icholars. Helder's Elements of Hit. 5 
It conſcience be naturally apprebenſive and ſagacious, c 7 A 
tainly we ſhould truſt and rely upon the reports of it. S 01 
aa, 8 . 10 / 
Ihe inhabitants of this country, when J paſſes throup ni 
it, were extremely apprebenſive of ſeeing Lombardy tnx 1*3 7 4 
of war. 5 Aaddiſon s Remarts 01449 10 
They are not at all apprehenſive of evils at a diltance, b | 
tormented with the fearful proſpect of what may befai tuen 
hereafter. 1 Tilda. 
APPREHE'NSLVELY. adv. [from apprehenſive.) In an F 5 
prehenſive manner. 3 Ap) 
 APPREHE'NSIVENESS, . ſ. {from are benſive.] The q be 
lity of being apprehenſive. p. 
| Whereas the vowels are much more difficult to be mug. 
vou will find, by falling upon them lait, great hel by. be 
apprebenſivengſi already gained in learning the cone er 
| Holder's Elements of Sed, To 
APPRENTICE. ». /. ( afprezti, Fr.] One that is bort L 
covenant, to ſerve another man of trade, for a certan 1. 
of years, upon condition, that the artificer, or un dent 
ſnall, in the mean time, endeavour to inttruct him in * v 
or myſtery. a au n 
Love enjoined ſuch diligence, that no apprentice, l. | 
bond ſlave could ever be more ready than that you's " f 
ceſs was. | edgy fs H 
He found him ſuch an apprentice, as knew well an F 


how to ſet up for himſelf. | m. thi 
T,pmis rule ſets the painter at liberty; it teaches —_— | 

he ought not to be ſubject himſelf ſervilely, and E 
like an. apprentice to the rules of his art. Doan jth t 
To APPRENTICE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To put oc 

maſter as an apprentice. 


. 
- 


The young who labour, and the old who reſt. __ 
an apprentice's ſervitude. i 
Muſt I not ſerve a long appreutice bod 
To foreign paſſages, and in the end, 
Having my freedom, boaſt of nothing elſe girl. l. 


But that L waz a journeyman to grief Shake... 7115 3. 


ch the tir 


er a black 
Ser by the 
'of On Vie: 
lame cal i 
Huy. 
Price upon 


Pointed s 
e hold d.] 


Tajley, 


deſirous i 
Or, xi. *\ 
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Which may 


ncabl. 14 
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b. vi. 4. 7. 
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ras 
Let 4 worſe 
c. Va 
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Aca, c. u. 


n reſpec 1 
n.  Scuth, 
ted in whole 
tions of the 
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r power d 
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ud 8 
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ve, not by 
t Which 10 
r, d. v. 3. 


Par. IA. 
unknown, 
N, clouded 
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Heur, VI. 
at he meut 
he was lun 
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ſuch afprt- 
1 of Speer 

acious, c- 
of it. Send. 


ſed throu 
rdy the e 
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iſtance, iT 
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Tila. 


In an 
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> be taught 
help by 
conſonuns- 
; of Heul. 
's boun!Vf 
ertan 3 
tradeimay 
n in his * 
Co 


Art KT 


Gabal. v. a. Lapprendre; part. appris, 


RO 
4 7 — near locally. 


4, To draw near, as time. 


1 Te make 2 progreſs 10 


. ARO ACH. v. 4. To bring near to. 


ee 5 ſ. {from the verb. ] 1 5 
x I I could bid the ſeventh welcome with ſo good heart as | 


Acceſs. ' ; k 
0 Honour hath in it the vantage ground to do good 
groach to kings and principal perſons; and the oy 


. For England his approaches makes as fierce | 
4 Means of advancing. 


ArpRO'ACBER. nf. [from approach.) * 


APPRO'ACHMENT. 2. /. {from approach.] The act of com- 


yy 
APPROBA'TION. 2. .. [approbatic, Lat.] 
1. The act of approving, or exp 


Arrao or. 3. /. {from approve, as proof from prove.] Ap- 


To ArPRO'PERATE, wv. a. [apprepero, Lat.] To kalen z to 
forward | Di#. 
To ArrROrTN 


mph unto; to ippro 
Wos mig 
to near 


7 APPRO | 
APPROPRIATE. 


18 
3. To ders O commoners, 


(epsH1P. #./. [fromapprentice.] The years which | 
tice is to pals under a maſter. 8 . 
an bre art, the ſimpleſt that is, there is an apprenticeſhip. 


In eve), ford it can be expected one ſhould work it in a 


yecene niece. Digby on the Soul, Dedication. 
foo ed Sa the Rong the only calling that 
could profeſs, without ſerving any N a NN 
to give the knowledge of any thing. | 


om rs the tendency of ſuch a virtue or vice; he is 


He conhde 


well a prixeu, 


nderſtanding, and ſome may terrify the 

1 eee Improvenent of the Mind. 
w_ kt he be apprized of a few things, that may prevent 
a king, Cb Philoſopbical Principles. 
5 But if appriz'd of the ſevere attack, 

The country be ſhut up, lur'd by the ſcent 

On church yard drear (inhuman to relate), 
The diſappointed prowlers fall. Thomfon's Winter, 
AC. W. u. { approcher, Fr.] 

is ti k about: the powers of the kin Fl 

= — = | A hakeſpeare's King 4 
I've ſuppoſe Ulyſſes approaching toward Polypheme. 


| I hear the ſound of coaches CES” 
_— ) ar Opera. 


ttack approaches. Gay's Begg 
The hour of attack 455 „in the igurave fault, as 


TS approach unto me: for who is this that engaged 
his heart to approach unto me? Jer. XXX. 21. 
He was an admirable poet, and 1 even to have ap- 
Homer. a | 

4 knowledge in all the objects of contemplation, is 
whatthe mind can hard YR unto z 1 are 3 | 
meaſure roached towards it. Locke. 
8 * This ſenſe is rather 
French than Engliſh. | 


This they will nimbly perform, if ir avs to the extremes, 
| 6t at all, if approached unto their roots. 
ne Brown's f. ar Erroars, b. iii. c. 20. 
By plunging paper thorou 
nacbing it to , 
harming the paper, - | 
aw” ae , and king underneath the ſun, 
He taw proud Arcite. . 


ſpirituous s will burn, 
83 mm Boyle. 


near. 


bid the other tive farewe!, I ſhould be glad of his ap- 
— | | Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
| 'Tis IIS 1 5 e 

As with our eyes, that after a long darkneſs 
Are dazzled at th" approach of ſudden light. Denb. Saphy. 
; the ap- 
hag of» 
man's own fortunes. _ Bacon Eſſays. 
Holtile advance. . 


As waters to the ſucking of a gulph. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


Againſt-beleagur'd heav'n the giants move, 
Hills pil'd on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
To make their mad approaches to the * | 

he perſon that ap- 

hes or draws near. 8 
Thou gav'it thine ears, like tapſters, that bid welcome 
To knaves and all approachers. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


m near, 1 J 


the air, as we have made trial in glaſſes of water, which will 
not ealily freeze. Brown's Errours, b. ii. c. 1. 


ing himſelf pleaſed. f 
at not paſt me, but 7 


By learned 


mal conſent, as in councils, or by ſecret approbaticn, as in 
cuſtoms, but _ be taken away. Hooker, b. iv. & 14. 


The bare appro 


commonly account it ſo. South. 
ͤ— 8 
\ n 4... Ho many now in health 
Shall drop their blood in Per Tag . 1 
Or what your reverence ſhall incite us to. Shak. Hen. V. 


provation ; commendation : a word rightly derived, but old. 

i O molt perilous mouths, FED | 
That bear in them one and the ſelf- ſame tongue | 
Either of condemnation or approof ! Ehake are. 


let forwar 


EATS: $M [appropingun, Lat.] To draw 
3 F<. n e 
QUE. v. n. [appropinque, Lat.] To approach; 
draw near to. I 55 1 

The clotted blood within my hoſe, | | 


hat from my wounded body flows 
With mortal eriſis doth dare : 


riate.] That which may 
reſtrained to ſomething 


This conceit applied unto the original of man 
got the world, is more jultly appropri 
Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 1. 


de appropriated: 1 
„ that which may 


and the 


hings lanctified were thereby j 1 

A | 1ereby in tuch fort appropriated 

_ God, as that they might never rc 4 be 
. . 

hee. ang 5 Bs 15 is perſon, this thing, T have 

mon uſe; and 1 will endure no ſharer, no riv 


init. - or com- 
riated to the gods, 


Some they 
And { publ. 
My _ to public 
nvited to reverence himſelf. 
um or N. an excluſive right. 
The Spirit of G  emalkbres efppropriating 
To a believers. 
benefits erp on prope 8 and appropriate the common 
Every * ** Ne to themſelves? LI. range. 


Atterbury. 


ot . 
of all hg opriate, he cannot incloſe, without the conſent 


Lecke. 
uliar to ſomethin | 
— N Ngz to annex. 
ang he — G with verſes of ſacred ſeripture; 


. South, | 


that the repreſentation of ſome of thele things 


1. The application of ſomething to a particular purpoſe 


Notes on Odyſſey. | 


4. In law, a ſevering of a benefice eccleſiaſtical to the proper 


emple's Miſcellames. | 


APPROPRIA'TOR. #./. [from appropriate. He that is pol- 


hly in weak ſpirit of wine, and | 
 APPRO'VABLE. adj. [from approve.] That which merits 


Dryden's Fables. | 


| Are O'VANCE, 7. . [from approve.) Approbation: a word 


Should the fem J 


and that he afproveth much more than he doth command. 


Dryden's O vid. 


8 | 3. To prove; to ſhow; to juſtify, | 
As for ice, it will not concrete, but in the aproachment of 


robation of my judges. Shak. Henry vIII. 3 
. 2285 8 0 | 4 
1s no poſitive law of men, whether received by for- | 


ation of the worth and goodneſs of a thing, | 
5 not properly the willing of that thing; yet men do very 


| | 4. To experience. 


| God 


_ | x. He that approves. _ 
2. He that makes trial. 


My da 8 to a ? ner = : . 6 
ArPROPhlanLE ade (hs an end. Hudibras. 


e unto its 
9. a. [approprier, Fr. appreprio, low | 


1. To co parti 
To conſign to ſome particular uſe or 


ave mcloſed it to 1 eng and 
South. | 


h k, ſome to private ends. Roſcommon. 
he mi -onour are æppropriated to the magittrate, that 
Fo To Hat be i | 

9 


of his church, makes them immediately irrefragable argu- 
ments. | _ Locke's Eſſay on St. Paul's Ebiſites, 

We, by get 1deas and names, and learn their ap- 
propriated connection one with another. | 
4. In law, to alienate a benefice, See APPROPRIATION, 

Before Richard II. it was lawful to appropriate the whole 
fruits of a benefice to any abbey, the houſe finding one to 
ſerve the cure; that king redreſſed that horrid evil. Ay/;Fe. 
APPRO'PRIATE. adj. [from the verb.] Peculiar; conligned 

to ſome particular uſe or perſon. 

He did inſtitute a band of fifty archers, by the name of 
yeomen of his guard; and that it might be thought to be ra- 
ther a matter ot dignity, than any matter of ditfidence @p- 
Fropriate to his own caſe, he made an ordinance not tempo- 
rary, but to hold in ſucceſſion for ever. Bacon s Henry VII. 

The heathens themſelves had an apprehenſion of the neceſ- 
ſity of tome appropriate acts of divine worthip. Stilling fleet. | 
APPROPRIA'TION, 7. /. [from — | 


The mind ſhould have diſtinct ideas of the things, and re- 
tain the particular name, with its peculiar appropriation to 
that idea, 15 Locle. 
2. The claim of any thing as peculiar. BENE | 
Hie doth nothing but talk of his horſe, and make a great | 
appropriation to his good parts, that he can ſhoe him himielt.. 

Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
3. The fixing a particular ſignification to a word. 
The name of faculty may, by an re that diſ- 
guiſes its true ſenſe, palliate the abſurdity. Locke. 


and ee ule of ſome oh, houſe, or dean, and chap- 
ter, biſhoprick, or college; becauſe, as perſons ordinarily 
have no right of fee ſimple, theſe, by reaton of their perpe- 
tuity, are accounted owners of the tee ſimple; and theretore 
are called proprietors. To an appropriation, after the licence 
obtained of the king in chancery, the conſent of the dioce- 
{an, patron, and incumbent, are neceſſary, if the church be 
full: but if the church be void, the diocelan and the patron, 
upon the king's licence, may conclude. Convel. 


ſeſſed of an appropriated benefice. | 
Thele appropriators, by reaſon of their peryetuities, are 
accounted owners of the fee ſimple; and therefore are called 
__ proprietors. | Avliffe's arergon Juris Canonici. 
approbation. | | | | 
The ſolid reaſon, or confirmed ience, of any men, is | 
very approvable in what profeſſion ſoever. Vulgar Errours. | 
APPROVAL. u. /. [from approve.] Approbation: a word 
not much uſed. * * | IS 
There is a cenſor of juſtice and manners, without whoſe 
roval no capital ſentences are to be executed. Temple. 


* 


not much uſed; 


Soft'ning the leaſt approwance to beſtow, | | 
Their colours burniſh, and, by hope gy . e ee 
They briſk advance. |  Thompon's Spring. 
To APPRO'VE. v. a. [approuver, Fr, approbo, Lat.] | 
1. To like; to be plealed with. h WT 
There can be nothing poſſibly evil which God approveth, 


What power was that, whereby Medea faw, 
approv'd, and prais'd the better courſe, |} 
When her rebellious ſenſe did fo withdraw 
Her feeble pow'rs, that ſhe purſu'd the worſe ? Davies. 
2, To expreſs liking. 55 „ 
It is looked upon as inſolence for a man to ſet up his own | 
opinion againſt that of ſome learned doctor, or otherwite 
proved writer. 8 „ e. 


is meaning was not, that Archimedes could ſimply in 
nothing be deceived; but that he had in ſuch fort approved 
his ſkill, that he ſeemed worthy of credit for ever after, in 
matters appertaining to the ſcience he was ſkilful in. Hooker. | 
| In religion, Apt 


Will bleſs it, and approve it with a text. 

| | | I'm forry es 

That he approves the common liar, Fame, . 
| Who ſpeaks him thus at Rome. Shak. Antony andCleop. 
Would'ſt thou approve thy conftancy ? Approve 
Firſt thy obedience. 


will never end; and this will approve itſelf to be wiſdom at 
the laſt, whatever the world judge of it now. 


Oh, *tis the curſe in love, and ſtill approv'd, 
When women cannot love, where they're belov'd. Shakeſþ. 
5. To make worthy of approbation. | 
od er niet ſneſs, holineſs, and purity 

righteournels, NOUNELS, an . 
6, It has of efore the object. „ wy 

I ſhewed you a piece of black and white ſtuff, juſt ſent from 

the dyer; which you were pleaſed to approve of, and be my 

„„ „ By Soli. 
APRO“VEM ENT. a. ſ. [from approwe.] Approbation; liking. 

It is certain that at the firit you were all of 2 # opinion, 
and that I did nothing without your approvement. Hayward. 


APPRO'VER. 2. /. [from afprove.] 


| Their diſcipline, | 
Now mingled with their courages, will make known 
To their approvers, they are people ſuch 8 
As mend upon the world. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
3. In our common law, one that confeſſing felony of himſelf, 
ap or accuſeth another, one or more, to be guilty of the 
ſame: and he is called ſo, becauſe he muſt prove what he hath 
alleged in his appeal. 8 ; Convel. 
W radia adj. {from ad, to, and proximus, near, Lat.] 
ear to. 


diſpoſitions unto animation. Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 21. 
APPROXIMA'TION. 7. ſ. [from approximate.] 
1. Approach to any thing. 
| Vnto the latitude of Capri 


point, and ] 
- Thefiery region gains 
ceffary conſequent of the 


t of aſcent or approximation. Vulgar Errours. 
n the e elements; a ne- 
un's ual approximation to- 
wards the earth. Me: Origin of Mankind. 
Quadrupeds are better placed according to the degrees of 
their approximation to the human ſhape. Grew's Muſeum. 
2. In ſcience, a continual approach neaxer ſtill, and nearer to 
the quantity ſought, without a poſſibility of ever arriving at 

it exactly. 


any thing. ; 3 
An bediiek fever is the innate heat kindled into a deſtruc- 
tive fire, violently abſorbing the radical moiſture, through 
the appulſe of ſaline ſteams. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
In vowels, the * of the mouth is open and free, with- 
out any aus an organ of ſpeech to another: but, in all 
conſonants, there is an ahpulſe of the organs. Folder. 


afpropriated chem to the orthodoxy 


Locke. |. 


| 1. Fit. 


What damned errour, but ſome ſober brow ES 
Shakefdeare. | 


ilton's Paradije Loft, b. ix. | 
Reter all the actions of this ſhort life to that ſtate which 


 Tillotjon. | 


care and concern muſt be to approve himſelf to | 
| Rogers. | 


| APTITUDE. 2. ſ. [French.] . oo 


Theſe receive a quick 8 containing approximate | 
3 


| ,or the winterſolftice, it had | 
been a ſpring ; for, unto that poſition, it had been in a middle 


Are n. ſ. Lappulſut, Lat.] The act of ſtriking againſt 


APR VeITY. . /. [apricitas, Lat.] Warmth of the ſun; ſun- 
une, ba ? Dic. 
Arzicor, or A'PRICOCK. 2. .. [fromapricus, Lat. ſunny. ] 
A kind of wall fruit. | | 
The ordinary ſorts of this fruit cultivated in Engliſh gar- 
dens are, 1. The maſculine apricock. 2. Theorangeapricock. 
3. The Algier apriceck. 4. The Roman apricock. 5. The 
Turkey apriceck. 6, The tranſparent epriceck. 7. The Breda 
apricock. 8. The Bruxelles apricock. They are generally 
propagated by budding them on plum ſtocks, and will rea- 
_ dily take upon almoſt any fort of plum, provided the ſtock 
be free and thriving. - | | Millar, 
APR11,. z. /. { Aprilts, Lat. Avril, Fr.] The fourth month 
of the year, January counted firſt. | 
April is repreſenied by a young man in green, with a gar- 
land of myrtle and hawthorn buds ; in one hand primroſes 
and violets, in the other the ſign Taurus. — 
Men are April when they woo, December when they wed; 
Maids are May when they are maids, but the {ky changes 
when they are wives. Shakeſpeare's As Yeu Like It. 
A'PRON. #./. {A wordof uncertain etymology, but ſuppoled _ 
by ſome to be contracted from afore one.] Acloth hung be- 
fore, to keep the other drets clean. | | ES 
— Give us gold, good Timon: haſt thou more 
— - Hold up, you lluts, on 
Your a mountant. U e Timon of Athens, 
The nobility think ſcorn to go in leather aprons. Shakefp., * 
How might we tee Falſtaff, and not ourſelves be ſeen ?-- 
Put on two leather jerkins and aprons, and wait upon him ar 
his table as drawers. _ Shakeſpeare's Henry IV, 
In both theſe figures the veſt is gathered up before them, 
like an 2 which you mult ſuppoſe filled with fruits, as 
well as the cornucopiz, Aaddiſon on Medals. 
APRON. [in gunnery. ] A piece of lead which covers the touch- 
hole of a great gun. | | | 
APRON of a vie. The fat ſkin which covers the belly. _ 
A'PRON-MAN. . /. [from apronand man.] Aman that wears 
an apron; a workman; an artificer. | Dh 
Wt. ff You have made good work, 
You and your apren-men, that ſtood ſo much 
To the voice of occupation, and Wn ee. 
| e breath of garlick eaters. Shakeſpetre's Coriolanus, 
APRONED. adj. from ef Wearing an apron. 
The cobler apron d, and the parſon gown'd. 
A'PSIS. 2. J. apfides, plural. [ag.] 2 | 
Is applied, in aſtronomy, to two points inthe orhits of pla- 
nets, in which they are at the greateſt, and the leaſt diſtance 
from the fun or earth. The higher ap/is is more particularly 
denominated aphelion, or apogee; the lower, perihelion, xz 
| perigee. | 9 N hambers. 
If bodies revolve in orbits that are pretty near circles, and 
the aþ/ides of theſe orbits be fixed, then the centripetal forces 
of thoſe bodies will be reciprocally as the ſquares of the diſ- 
 tances. ' © - Cheyne's Philofpphical Principles. 
APT. adj. [aptus, Lat.] | Ra 3 


Pope. 


| This ſo eminent induftry in making profeiytes, more of 
that ſex than of the other, groweth; for that they are deemed 
apter to ſerve as inſtruments in the cauſe. Apter they are 
through the eagerneſs of their affection; apter throughana- 
tural mclination unto piety ; apter through ſundry opportu- 
nities, &c, Finally, apter through a ſingular delight which 


they take in giving very large and particular intelligence how 
all near about them ſtand affected as concerning the ſame _ 
cauſe, - . 9 5 Hooker, Pręface. 


2. Having a tendency tro N 
Things natural, as long as they keep thoſe forms which 
poſlbly be apt or — to 
„„ r 


Five them their being, cannot 
do otherwiſe than they do. 
3. Inclined to; led to. 3 
You may make her you love, believe it; which, I war- 
rant, ſhe is apter to do, than confeſs ſhe does, Shakeſpeare. 
Men are apt to think well of themſelves, and of their na- 
tion, of their courage and ttrength. 8 Temple. 
One, who ha: not theſe lights, is a ſtranger to what he reads, 
and apt to put a wrong interpretation upon it. 
| Eventhoſe who are near the court, are apt to deduct wrong 
conlequences, by reaſoning upon the motives of actions. 


What we have always ſeen to be done in one manner, we 
are apt to imagine there was but that one way. Bentley. 
4. N quick; as, an apt wit. V 
I have a heart as little at as yours, 
But yet a brain that leads my uſe of ange 5 
To better vantage. N Shakeſpeare's Coridlanuz, 


5. ; alified for. f : : 3s 
All that were ſtroug and apt for war, even them the king 
of Babylon brought captive to Babylon. 2 Kings, xxiv. 16. 
To APT. wv. a. Lahe Lat.) VVV 

1. To ſuit; to adapt. 1 1 oigs: 
WMW e need a man that knows the ſeveral graces 
Oft hiſtory, and how to apt their places; . 
Where brevity, where ſplendour, and where height, 
Where ſweetneſs is required, and where weight. B. Johnſ. 
. To fit; t qualify. 7. . ES 
„ The king is ee 5 | 
Asp ted for any ill impreffions. Jenham's Sophy. 
To A'PTATE. V. a. [aptatum, Lat.] To make fit. 
To aptate a planet, is to ſtrengthen the planet in poſition 
of houſe and dignities to the greateſt advantage, in order to 
bring about the deſired end. e Bailey. 
1. Fitneſs. ö . | 
This evinces its perfect aptitude and fitneſs for the end to 
tue among men, | 
2. Tendency. 8 x ; 
In an abortion, the mother, beſides the fruſtration of her 
hopes, acquires an aptitude to miſcarry for the future. 
| Oe. Decay of Piety. 


He that is about children, ſhould ſtudy their nature and ap- 
titudes, what turns they eaſily take, and what becomes them; 
what their native ſtock is, and what it 1s fit for, Locke. 
A'PTLY. adv. from apt. V 
1. Properly ; with juſt connettron, or correſpondence; fitly. 
| b cot my wack, Sha 
Was aptly fitted, natur: orm'd. Sbaleſpeare. 
| Ben the maſs wa tes does divide? Ip on 
What makes them aptly to the limbs adhere, | 
In youth encreaſe them, and in age repair? Blackmore, 
2. Juſtly; pertinently. | a 
Irenæus very aptly remarks, that thoſe nations, who were 
not poſſeſt of the golpels, had the-ſame accounts of our Sa- 
viour, which are in the Evangeliſts. Addiſ. on Chrift. Relig. 
3. Readily; acutely; as, he learned his buſineſs very aptly. 
A'PTNESS. 7. . [from apt.] Wes TIP ha 
1. Fitneſs; ſuitableneſs. | | 
The nature of every law muſt be judged of by the aptneſs 
of things therein preſcribed, unto the ſame end. Hooker. 
There are antecedent and any; Ting #6 aptneſſes in things; 
t 


|  whichit was aime the planting and nouriſhing all true vir- 


Decay of Piety. 


with reſpect to which, they are fit to be commanded or for- 


bidden Norris Miſcellany. 
2, Diſpoſition to any thing. 

The nobles receive ſo to heart the baniſhment of that wor- 

thy Coriolanus, that they are in a ripe aptneſi to take all 


To A'PRICATE, v. x. [apricor, Lat.] To baſk in che ſun, Dit, 


power from the people. Shakeſpeare 1. Wicket 


Speftator. 


„ VVV ARC 


3. Quickneſs of apprehenſion ; readineſs to learn. ; | Next him, high arbiter, ARTE. 2. , [arbutus, Lat.] | - 
What ſhoul [he the aht of birds, in compariſon of Chance governs all. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. I. 90g. Arbute, or raw berry tree e IREE phili 
beaſts, to imitate ſpeech, may be enquired, Bacon. His majeſty, in this great conjuncture, ſeems to be gene- is difficult to be raiſed from A e 25 = in Irdand, f Nether] 
4. Tendency, 22 8 a rally allowed for the ole arbiter of the affairs of Chrittendom, | by layers. It grows to a goodly tree a heres Bhi Robe Net mouth, 
Some ſceds of goodneſs give him a reliſh of ſuch reflections, | Temple. | lels the weather be very ſevere. and makes be Our chmate, un. zendt 

as have an aptneſ5 to improve the mind. Addiſon. Spectator. | A'RBITRABLE. adj. [From arbitror, Lat.] Arbitrary ; de- | 5 Mortime wh Wat oy, to the! 
A'roOTE. 2. J [of « and md. A noun which is not de- pending upon the will. 7 | Rough arbute lips into a hazel wig 7 \ rt of Hi baudg. wite of 
clined with cafes, OR The ordinary revenue of a parſonage is in land, called the Arc oft ingratted ; and good ap 3 : : ARCH-P 
A'QUA. u. J. ¶ Latin. ] A word ſignifying ater, very much | glebe; in tythe, a ſet part of our goods rendered to God; Out of a plain tree ſtock.” 5 1 pe wen Chick } 
uted in chymical writings, . I m other an; beſtowed upon God by the people, either | ARC. l. J. [ arcus, Lat.] a YE ai Cg. It1s 
AQUA FORTIS. {Latin, | A corroſive liquor made by diſ- | in ſuch arbitrable proportion as their own devotion moveth | 1. A ſegment; a part of a circle; not more than a (ntl pl:lojef 
tilling purified nitre with calcined vitriol, or rectified oil of | them, or as the laws or cuſtoms of particular places do re- Their ſegments, or arcs tor the mot pa arent was al 
vitriol in a ſtrong heat: the liquor, which riſes in. tumes red | quire them. 1 Spelman. the third part of + incl 8 | Pr cee ed ng AgCH-P 
as blood, being collected, is the ſpirit of nitre or aqua fortis; | ARBUTRAMENT. . ſ. [from arbitror, Lat.] Will; deter- | 2. An arch, . eW!on's Optic, May 
which ſerves as a menttruum for diflolviag of tilver, and all mination ; choice. | * Load ſome vain church with old the trick ſta and qu 
other metals, except gold. But it fea falt, or ſal ammoniack, Stand faſt! to ſtand or fall, Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gat E ſtate, his Nan 
be added to agua fortts, it commences agua regia, and will | Free in thine own arbitrament it ftands, Reverſe your ornaments * Kan wh ld ARCH-F 
then ditlolve no metal but gold. Agua forits is commonly Perfect within, no outward aid require; . On ſome patch'd dog-hole ek'd mer. | 2 8 pretby 
held to have been invented about the year 1300; though And all temptation to tranſgreſs repel. Milton's Par. Loft. | ARCA'DE. n./. {French.] A continued e hey wall, e. As | 
others will have it to have been known in the time of Moles. | A'RBITRARILY. ad. [from arbitrary. ] With no other rule | over. 5 raren; a walk arched ing to 

It is ſerviceable to retiners, in ſeparating filver from gold | than the will; deſpotically; abſolutely. | Or call the winds through long arc t ters in 
and copper; to the workers in molaick, tor ſtaining and co- He governed arbitrarily, he was expelled ; and came to the Proud to catch hold at « 3 ee hd Þ roars. - Ac 
louring their woods; to dyers, in their colours, particularly | deſerved end of all tyrants. Dryden's Virgil's Ancid, Pref. | ARCA'NUM. u. J. in the plural arcana, A L 1 ope s EpiAla, 1 he 
ſcarlet; and to other artiſts, tor colouring bone and ivory. | ARBITRA'RIOUS. adj. [trom arbitrarius, Lat.] Arbitrary ; tying a ſecret. gy * 1 in Word, tignt. nity, 
With aqua fortis bookbinders marble the covers of books, | depending on the will. | e ARCH. 2. /. [ arcus, Lat.] | ok 0 | ARCHA 
and diamondeutters ſeparate diamonds from metalline pow- | Theſe are ſtanding and irrepealable truths, ſuch as have no | 1. Part of a circle, not more than the half dlcou 
ders. It is allo uſed in etching copper or brats plates. precarious exiſtence, or arbitrarious dependance upon any The mind perceives, that an arch of acircle; : leſs RET 
AY . . (Chambers. will or underſtanding whatſoever. r Mifcellanies, whole circle, as clearly as it does the idea ofa bers than th Won 
The diſſolving of ſilver in agua fortis, and gold in aqua re- | ARBITRA'RIOUSLY, adv. [fromarbitrarious.} Arbitrarily; | 2. A building in form of a legment of a circle 525 755 Lale. Acne 

gia, and not Vice verſa,would not be difficult to know. Locke. according to mere will and pleaſure, 1 and other Works. | » LIEU for bridges mm 
AQUA MARINA, of the Italian lapidartes, is of a ſea or bluiſh Where words are impoled arbitrarioufly,diftorted from their Ne'er through an arch ſo hurried he blown + {1 
green, This ſtone ſeems to me to be the beryllus of . common ule, the mind muſt be led into miſpriſion. Glanville, As the recomtorted through the cates 657 rig a . 
1 5 . Wordward's Meth. of Foſſils. | A'RBITRARY. adj. [arbitrarius, Lat.] LS Let Rome in Tiber 3 and thc e eulen. of an 
AUA MIRABILIS. [Latin.] The wonderful water, is pre- | 1. Deſpotick ; abtolute; bound by no law; following the will Of the rais d empire fall! 3 5 10 I ie 
parcd of cloves, galangals, cubehs, mace, cardomums, nut-] without reſtraint, It is applied both to perſons and things. "Che royal ſquadron marches, Ns Nee wer 
megs, ginger, and ſpirit of wine, digeſted twenty-four | In vain the Tyrian queen reſigns her lite | _ Erect triumphal arches A ARCH 
hours, then diſtilled. It is a good and agreeable cordial, | For the chaſte glory of a virtuous wife, | For Albion and Albanius; 3 ſhoot: 
ASU REGIA, or AQUA REGALIS. [Latin.] An acid cor- | I lying bards may talſe amours rehearle, | 3. The ſky, or vault of heaven. Y . | , 
- rofive ſpirit or water, fo called becaute it ſerves as a men- | And blaſt her name with arbitrary verle. Walſh. _ Hath nature given them e "ON Dr 
ſttruum to diffolve gold, commonly eſteemed the king of me“ Their regal tyrants ſhall with bluſhes hide | To ſee this vaulted arch, and the rich A | 5 5 =P 
tals. Its batis, or eflential ingredient, is common fea falt, | Their little luſts of arbitrary pride, „ Of ſea and land. : © Stakeſf 6.66 - C Th 
the only ſalt in nature which will operate on gold. It is com-] Nor bear to ſee their vaſlals ty'd, Prior. | 4. [from ag S..] A chief: obſolete. peare's Cymbeling for we 

monly prepared by mixing common {ea falr, or fal ammo- | 2. Depending on no rule; capricious. 3 1 The noble duke, my maſter, N p 

niack, or the ſpirit of them, with ſpirit of nitre, or common] It may be perceived, with what inſecurity we aſcribe effects My worthy arch and patron comes to nicht. Skat ps 
aqua fortis. e Chambers. depending on the natural period of time, unto arbitrary cal- | To ARCH. S. a. [arcuo, at.] «+ „„ 05. as 
He ndds to his complex idea of gold, that of fixedneſs or | _ culations, and ſuch as vary at pl:aſure. Jaguar Errours. | 1. To build arches 2 * A; 
ſolubility in aqua regia. Locke. | To A'RBITRATE. v. 4. [ arbitror, Lat.] | | The nations of the field and wood on 


| | AAA. \Latin.] It is commonly underſtood of what | 1. To decide; to determine. 


£ . IG Build on the wave, or ar | APY 
is' otherwile called brandy, or ſpirit of wine, either ſimple or This might have been prevented, and made whole, 2. To cover with arches; VOY AO 5275 . 
1 with aromaticks. But ſome appropriate the term] With very eaſy arguments of love, 3 | Gates of monarchs _ F 
| I randy to what is procured from wine, or the grape; aqua- Which now the manage of two kingdoms muſt Are arch'd ſo high, that giants may jet through. Shak 
1 5 Ditæ, to that drawn after the ſame manner from malt. Chamb, | With feartul bloody . Shakeſp. King John.. The proud river which makes her bed at her fect, is arch 
| | i Iwill rather truſt a Fleming with my butter, parſon Hugh | 2. To judge of. W I over. with ſuch a curious pile of ſtones, that conkdering th 
| the Welchman with my checle, an Iriſhman with my agua ' et where an equal poiſe of hope and fear | rapidcourſe of the deep ſtream that roars under ic, it may well 
Ditæ bottle, ora thief to walk with my ambling Seien aan] Does arbitrate th' event, my nature is I take place among the wonders of the world. Jy Ho 4 
1 my wife with herſelf. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wivesof Windſor. | That I incline to hope, rather than fear, Milton's Comus. | ARCH. adj. C from agx®+, chief. | 1 
=. - Ayva'TICK. adj, [aquaticas, Lat. from aqua, water.] | To ARBITRATE. v. 1. To give judgment. 1. Chief; of the firſt claſs, 3 | 
4 . That whickhinhabits the water. 85 4 It did arbitrate upon the ſeveral reports of ſenſe, not like a The tyrannous and bloody act is done; 
| | The vait variety of worms found in animals, as well ter-] drowſy judge, only hearing, but alſo directing their verdict, | “ The molt arch deed of piteous maſſacre „„ 
8 reſtrial as aquatick, are taken into their bodies by meats and |oOn W ͤ ELSE pit DS DEL South. | That ever yet this land was guilty ot. "Shak Rich. Il 
| | . "qrinks: 1 Ray on Creation. ARBITRARINESS. u. J. [from arbitrary.] Deſpoticalnef j here is ſprung up „ 
| | 4 Hrutes may be conſidered as either aerial, terreſtrial, aqua- en. 5 e An heretick, an arch one, Cranmer. Shak, Henry VIII, 
g WD de an tick, or amphibious. Aguat:ck are thoſe whole conitant F He that by harſhneſs of nature, and arbitrarineſs of com- | 2. Waggiſh; mirthful; tritlingly miſchievous. Tis lienifi 
j „ abode is upon the water. Llocte.] mandas, uſes his children like ſervants, is what they mean by] cation it ſeems to have ws. by being frequently appled 
2. Applied to plants, that which grows in the water. [a tyrant. 3 emple's Miſcellanies. | to the boy molt remarkable for his pranks; as "the arch 
| Flags, and ſuch hke agzaticks, are belt deſtroyed by drain- | ARBITRA'TION. 2. /. [from arbitror, Lat.] The determina- | rogue, Cc. OO oor ml ao oy 
| - Me: > DE Mortimer's Huſbandry. | tion of a cauſe by a judge mutually agreed on by the parties | Eugenio ſet out from the ſame univerſity, and about the 
5 A'QUATILE. adj. [aguatilic, Lat.) That which inhabits | contending, NS TE: ſame time with Coruſades; he had the reputation of an arch 
* © 5 toe, 1 . | $i  TAxrBiTRA'TOR. n./. [from arbitrate J lad at ſchool, © S0 Fates of (Ig. 
1 Adr. x. J. [aquadufus, Lat.] A conveyance made | 1. An extraordinary judge between party and party, choſen | ARCH, in compoſition, ſignifies chief, or of the firſt class, {from 
for carrying water rom one place to another; made on un- by their mutual conſent. 5 Coabel. dN, or be as, archangel, archbiſhop. It is pronounced | 
* cxen ground, to preſerve the level of the water, and convey | he a good ſoldier, or upright truſtce, I |. variouſly with regard to the ch, which before à conſonant 
* ii by à canal. Some aquedu&tsare under ground, and others] An arbitrator from corruption tree. Dryden's Fuw. | ſound as in cheeſe, as archdeacon; before a vowel like l, a: 
1 above it, ee by arches, ER 19 8 a Aenne. archangel. _ 5 ; 
| Among the remains of old Rome, the grandeur of the com- Though heav'n be ſlutt, | ARCHANGEL. n. . [archangelus, Lat.] One of the highek 
|  monwealth ſhews it{clf chiefly in temples, highways, aque- | And heav'n's high arbitrator ſit ſecure 85 2 order of angels. F 
| dis, walls and bridges of the city. Addi/. Rem. on Italy, | In his own ſtrength, this place may be expos'd. Milton, His form had yet not loſt 
| Iniither therills of water are convey'd 13. He that has aol Sn of acting by his own choice without | _ All her original brightneſs, nor appear 4 
I In curious g ius, by nature lad limit or controul. 3 [Lels than archan 1 and the exceſs | 
| 5 | To carry all the humour. Blackmore on Creation. Another Blenheim or Ramillies will make the confederates | _ Of | lory obſcur d. Milton's Paradiſe Lal, ö. i. 
1 Agurous, aj. [from aqua, water, Lat.] Watery. matters of their own terms, and arbitrators of a peace. | is ture tht archangel's trump I hear, m- 
bi he vehement fire requiſite to its fuſion, forced away all 3 : Addiſon on the State of the War, Debs” Nature's great paſſing-bell, the only call OY 
i the aqueors and fugitive moiſture. Ray on Creation. | 4. The determiner ; he that puts an end to any affair. Ot gods that will be heard by all. Norris's Miſcellanies, 
A'QUEOUSNES8. 2. J. [ aquoſitas, Lat.] Wateriſhnels. | Hut now the arbitrator of deſpairs, | 3 ARCHA'NGEL. 1. /. 6 Lat.] The name ot 2 plant, 
ANQUILINE. adj. [aquilinus, Lat. from aguila, an eagle.]]“ Jult death, kind umpire of man's miſeries, called alſo Dead de i. „ 
KClembling an eagle; when applicd to the noſe, hooked, With ſweet enlargement doth diſmiſs me hence. Shateſp. It hath a labiated flower of one leaf, whole upper lip is 


His nole was aguilize, his eyes were blue, The end crowns all; _ | hollow like a ſpoon ; but the under one divided into two teg- 


* 


Ruddy his lips, and freſh and fair his hue. Dryd. Fab. And that old common arbitrator, time, I: ments, in the for. n of a heart, and both end in chaps brimmed 
Gryps fignifies fome kind of eagleor Vulture; from whence | Will one day end it. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. and edged; out of the flower cup, which is filtulous and cut 

_ theepithet grypus for an hooked or aquiline nole. Vulg, Err, | ARBI'TREMENT. 2. / [from arojtror, Lat. I into ſegments, riſes the pointal, fixed, like a nail, to the 
Aquo'se. adj. | trom aqua, Lat.] Watery having the qua- 1. Deciſion; determination. 55 | 5 hinder part of the flower, with four embryors which be- 
 lities of water. 1 | Dit. Iknow the knight is incenſed againtt you, even to a mortal | come triangular feeds incloſed in a huſk formed of the flower 
Aquo'siTY. 2. /. from aquoſe.] Waterineſs. Did. arbitrement; but nothing of the circumſtance more. Shak. | Cup. The ſpecies are fourteen, and ſeven of them grow wild 
A.R. anno regni j that is, the year of the reign: as, A. R. C. R.] Aid was granted, and the quarrel brought to the arbitre- on dry banks, or under hedges, two forts of which are uſed 
20. Anno regni Georgii regis vigeſimo, in the twentieth year | ment ot the word. 1 BE Fs Hayward. | in medicine. | Millar. 


ol the reign of king George. 2. Compromile. ARCHANGE'LICK. adj. [from archangel.) Bclonging to 


ARAB. E. adh. [from aro, Lat. to plow.] Fit for theplough; ] Lukewarm perſons think they may accommodate points of | _ archangels. . = „ Re 
fit for tillage ; productive of corn. 5 I religion by middle ways, and witty reconcilements; as if they le ceas. d, and th* archangelick pow'r prepar'd 
His eyes he open'd, and beheld-a field, | | would make an arbitrement between God and man. Bacon. For ſwift deſcent ; with him the cohort bright 
Part arable, and tilth z whereon were ſheaves | A'RBORARY. adj. [arborarius, Lat.] Of or belonging to a | Of watchtul cherubim. Milton's Paradi/e Loft, b. x. 
4 New reap'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. ] tree. SE be Dict. ARCHBE'ACON. 2. J. [from arch and beacon, The chiet 
"Tis good for arable, a glebe that aiks > _ [ARrBORET. 2. /. [arbor, Lat. a tree.] A ſmall tree or ſhrub, | place of proſpect, or of ſignal. & 
Tough teams of oxen, and laborious taſks, Dryd. Virg. | No arboret with painted bl. floms drelt, | Vou ſhall win the top of the Corniſh archbeacon Hainbo- 
Having but very little arable land, they are forced to fetch“ And ſmelling tweet, but there it might be found, rough, which may for proſpect compare with Rama in Pa- 
all their corn from foreign countries. Addiſon on Italy. | To bud out fair, and her ſweet ſmells throw all around. | leſtina. | + Carew's Survey of Cornicab. 
ARACHNOIDES. 1. J. \from ag4xm, a ſpider, and d&, 15 | Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 6. | ARCHBI'SHOP, 1. J. [from arch and bib. A bithop of the 
form.] | 7 | | I RD 8 Now hid, now teen, * firſt claſs, who ſuperintends the conduct of other bithops ws 
1. One of the tunicks of the eye, ſo called from its reſemblance | Among thick woven arborets, and flow'rs, ſuffragans. 2 


Cranmer is return'd with welcome, 


f Ser Imbroider'd h bank. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. ; | 
to a cobweb ** — / 2 = Inſtall'd lord ee of Canterbury. Shak, Hen.VIll. 
e 


As to the tunicks of the eye, many things might be taken | ARBC'REOUS. adj. [ arboreus, Lat.] 


notice of; the prodigious fineneſs of the arachnoides, the | 1. Belonging to trees. The archbiſhop was the known architect of this new tabrick, | 
acute ſenſe of the retina, Sc. Derbam's Phyfico-Theology, 2. A term in botany, to diſtinguiſh ſuch funguſes or moſſes as 3 | 76 Laren , ; 
2. It has alſo a fine thin tranſparent membrane, which, lying | grow upon trees, trom thoſe that grow on the ground. Quincy, | ARC HPI SHOPRICK, z. . [from archbiſbop.] The ſtate of 5. 
1 between the dura and the pia mater, is ſuppoſed to 8 the They ſpeak properly, who make it an arboreous excreſcence, jurildliction of an archbiſhop. . . 
* whole ſubſtance of the brain. Chambers. or rather a ſuperplant bred of a viſcous and ſuperfluous lopp, Tis the cardinal ; * 
| ARAIGNEE. x. f. [French.} A term in fortification, which | which the tree itſelf cannot aſſimilate, Brown's Vulg, Err, | And merely to revenge him on the emperor, . % 
| ſometimes dendtes a branch, return, or gallery of amine. Di#. | A'RBORIST. 7. /. [arborifte, Fr. trom arbor, a tree. ] A na- For not beſtowing on him, at his aſking, _ ; 
[ Ak NEO VS. adj, [from aranea, Lat. # cobweb.] Re- turaliſt who makes trees his r —＋1. eee e Dire of Toledo this is purpos d. 5 ale. 
iembling a cobweb. 8 The nature of the mulberry, which the arboriſts obſerve to This excellent man, from the time of his promotion to — \ 
| The curious arancous membrane of the eye conſtringeth | be long in the begetting his buds; but the cold teaſons being ee ge underwent the envy and malice of men W p AR 
| and diliteth it, and fo varieth its focus. Derh. Phyfico-Theal. aſt, he ſhoots them all out in a night. Howel's Vocal Foreft. agreed in nothing elſe. Claren. v 


Ak AT IO. 1. J. [aratio, Lat.] The act or practice of plow- | A'RBOROUS. adj. [from arbor, Lat.] Belonging to a tree. ARCHGHA'NTER. z. /. {from arch and charter.) The chick 


2. One who has the power of deciſion or regulation; a judge, | A'RBUSCLE, 2. / Larbuſcula, Lat. ] Auy little mmrub. Dig, | vereigu princes, as of Auitra and Tuſcany. Phily | 


* „ing. From under ſhady arborous root chanter, NY ne that ſupplies 5 
* A'RAaTORY. adj. [from aro, Lat. to plow. ] That which con- Soon as they forth were come to * ſight ARCHDE ACON. 2. fe [archidiaconus, Lat.] One 7 1017 1 15 
f tributes to tillage. Dit. Of day-ſprivg, and the fun. iton's Par. Loft, b. v. the biſhop's place and office in ſuch matters 35, wer 1 = 1 
| | A'RBALIST: #. 15 from arcus, a bow, and baliſta, an engine | A'RBOUR, 2. /. [trom arbor, Lat. a tree. ] A bower;z a place | the epiſcopal function. The law ſtiles him 3 8 hone . 
| | to throw ones, A croſs- bow. covered with green branches of trees. Es or Vicegerent, . 2 Ayliffe fy : . 1 72 
Wo: It is reported by William Brito, that the arcubaliſta, or Nay you ſhall ſee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we Leſt ee might foiſt in abuſes, an 4 . 6 
arbaliſi, was brit ſhewed to the French by our king Richard will eat a laſt year's pippin of my own grathng.. Shakeſp. appointed to take account of their doings. Th: 1. ; 
the tir!t, who was ſhortly after ſlain by a quarrel thereof. Let us divide our labours: thou, where choice ARCHDE'ACONRY. #.f. [ archidiaconatus, Lat.] I | 
| | Camden. Leads thee, or where moſt needs, whether to wind or ee e of an archdeacon. 1 
ARBITER. ». ſ. [Lat.] The woodbine round this arbour, or direct ; t oweth ſubjection to the metropolitan — 7 A; 
F 1. A judge appointed by the parties, to whoſe determination The claſping ivy where to climb. Miltor's Par. Loft, b.ix. hath one only archdeaconry. Carew 5 og 11 uber of V 
me ons r 5 „ heat are on 2 made, AP Arn SHIP. u. ſ. [from archdeacon. 8 
f | would put himſelf into the king's hands, and make him nd for freſh ev*ning air the op'ner glade. ryden. an archd . ; Re: c 
| — of the peace. | S Bacon's Henry VII. | ARBOUR VINE, A Paper 5 of bind weed; which fee. AKRCHDU'KE. v. ſ. [archidux, Lat.] A title given tC ſome lo- | 
| 
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AxCHalO'LOGY. . 


3, The ac of ſhooting with the bow. 


ARCHES-COURT. 2. . [from arches and court.} The ö 
and moſt ancient conſiſtory that belongs to the archbiſhop of | 


Philip archduke of Auſtria, during his voyage from the 
Netherlan 


Carewws Survey of Cornwall. 
mouth. 


” OUCHESS+ 2. . [from arch and dE. A title given 

te ſiſter or daughter ot the archduke of Aultria, or to the 
5 of an archduke of Tuſcany. ; | 
"-y-PHILO'SOPHER» n. ſ. ([trom arch and philoſopher.) 


It is no improbable opinion therefore, which the arch- 

kiloſopher was of, that the chiefeſt perſon in every houſhuld 
py always as it were à King. Flooker, b. i. 
e PRELATE. 1. ſ. [from arch and prelate.] Chief prelate. 
5 we not wonder, that a man of St. Bafil's authority 
2 quality, an arch-prelate in the houſe ot God, ſhould have 
his name far and wide called inqueſtion. Hooker, b. v. $42. 


| 


AaCy-PRE'SBYTER. 7. . (from arch and preſbyter.] Chief 


eſbyter. g 3 

ä As ſimple deacons are in ſubjection to preſbyters, accord- 
ine to the canon law; ſo are alſo preſbyters and arch-preſby- 
1 in ſubjeRtion to theſe archdeacons.  Ajliffe's Parergon. 


ARCH-PRIEST. 7. : {from arch and prieſt.] Chief priett. 
The word decanus was extended to an eccleſiaſtical dig- | 


Aplife's Parergon. | 


nity, which included the arch-priefts. | ; 
| . [from aD. ancient, and x5y©-, a 
{courſe ] A diſcourte on antiquit | 


my 


1zCHA10LO'GICK. dj. [irom orchaiohg'y.) Relating to a | 


diſcourſe on antiquity. 


AxchalsM. . fe [hgxniopetss ] An ancient phraſe, or mode of 


(fi 
expreſſion. ? G . 
| ſhall never uſe archaiſms, like Milton. 


of an arch. 


| ſee how thine eye would emulate the diamond ; thou haſt 
the right arched bent of the brow. Shakeſpeare. 


AsCKER. . /. [ archer, Fr. from arcus, Lat. a bow. ] He that 


lhoots with a bow; he that carries a bow in battle. 


Fight, gentlemen of England; tight, bold qr 1 8 


Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head; 


Spur your proud horſes hard. Shakeſp. Richard III. 


his Cupid is no longer an archer, his glory ſhall be ours, | 


forwearethe only love-gods. Shak, Much Ado about Nothing. 
Thou trequent bring'ſt the ſmitten deer; 


For ſeldom, archers fav, thy arrows err Prior. 


A'kCHERY. . 1 [from areber. ! 
1. The ule of the bow 3 3 | 
Among the Engliſh artillery, archery challengeth the pre- | 


eminence, as peculiar to our nation. =Camden's Remains. 


Flower of this purple dye, 
Hit with Cupid's archery 


Sink in apple of his eye! : Shakeſp. Midf. Night's Dream. | 
3. The art of an archer, | SF Io 


Bleſt ſeraphims ſhall leave their quire, 5 
And turn love's ſoldiers upon thee, LEN 
To exerciſe their archery. Craſhaw's Steps to is ne 

c 


Canterbury, for the debating of ſpiritual cauſes, fo called 
from Bow-church in London, where it is kept, whole top is 


 Riſed of ttone-pillars, built arch-wife. The judge of this 


court is termed the dean of the arches, or official of the arches- 
urt: dean of the arches, becauſe with this office is com- 


monly joined a peculiar juriſdiction of thirteen pariſhes in 


London, termed a deanery, being exempted from the autho- 


rity of the biſhop of London, and reren to the archbi- | 
{ 


op of Canterbury; of which the pariſh of Bow 1s one. 
Some others ſay, that he was firſt called dean of the arches, 
becauſe the official to the archbiſhop, the dean of the arches, 
was his ſubſtitute in his court; and by that means the names 
became confounded, The juriſdiction of this judge is ordi- 
nary, and extends through the whole province of Canter- 
bury: ſo that, upon any appeal, he forthwith, and without 


any further examination o the cauſe, ſends out his citation 
to the party appealed, and his inhibition to the judge from 


whom the appeal is made. Cowvel, 


ARCHETYPE. n. ſ. I archetypum, Lat.] The original of which | 


any reſemblance is made. 


Our ſeuls, though they might have perceived images them 


ſches by fimple ſenſe; yet it ſeems inconceivable, how they 


thou} apprehend their archetypes. Glanwille's Scepſis Scient. | - 


As a man, a tree, are the outward objects of our 2 


tion, and the outward 2 or patterns of our ideas; ſo 


ourtenſations of hunger, cold, are alſo inward archetypes or 
patterns of our ideas. But the notions or pictures of thele 
things, 35 they are in the mind, are the ideas. Watts's Logick. 
#SCHETYPAL. adj, Larchetypus, Lat.] Original; being a 
pattern from which copies are made. 8 55 
Through contemplation's opticks I have fcen | 
Hin who is tairer than the ſons of men: '- 
me Y = Over of good, the light archetypal. Norris's Miſcell, 
. . /. {probably from ere A word by which 
alacellus feems to have meant a power t 
anima economy, diſtinct from the rational ſoul. N 


Arcyinra'cor 1 Re 5 
| "ang CONAL. adj. [from archidiaconus, Lat. an arch- 
«con. ] Belonging to an archdeacon; as, this offence is 


If 28 . 4 8 5 . 
able to be cenſured in an archidiaconal viſitation. 
ARCHIEPJ'SCO 


bi . 1 5 * 0 
Mop.) Belonging to an archbiſhop; as, Canterbury is an 
AWrifdietion, 


»RCHITECT. n. ſ. [ architefus, Lat.] : 5 
f 


archiepiſcopal ſee z the tuffragans are ſubject to archiepiſcopal | 


1 profeſſor of the art of building, | ION 
h e architects glory conſiſts in the deſignment and idea 


ot the TV. ; i 
ine work; his ambition ſhould be to make the form tri- | 
a |  Witton. | 


: mph over the matter. 
A contriver of a, building; a builder, 
Admirin The haſty multitude _ e 
NY g 2 d, and the work ſome praiſe, 
Ir —.— e architect: his hand was known 
Where * many a tow'red ſtructure high, 
nd ſat N ter d angels held their reſidence, 0 
. Tie Fit as princes, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. i. 
outk wer or former of any compound bod | 


11 : 5 g 
I i convenience the divine architect of the body ob- 


& The contriver of 8 1 on the Creation. 


nec An irreligious Moor, | 
Chief ar chitect and rrp ro of theſe woek, RT | 
Auchrkcrivx. 4 00 e e itus Audronicus. 


work of architecture m architect.] That performs the 


ow could the bod! rti 

ehe odies of many of them, particularly the 
mentioned, be furniſhed with ee bc 1 ? 

Az 


Derham's Phyjico-Theology. 


it which can build or form any thing. 


. 10 lay that ſome m ; 2 
Atien) 5.7. > ME more fine part of either, or all the hypo- 
i ber Principle, is the arch of this elaborate mrucküre, 


Swe occation to d : f : 
prima emand, what proportion of the tria 
0 ih. Wiang this architectoniclł eee what agent made 

appy a mixture. Boyles Scept. Chym. 

T R a. J. Larchitetura, Lat.] 

rehitegy face, of building. | 

Way of emine. £ s divided into civil architecture, called by 

cation; and © architefture; milita architecture, or for- 
dd naval arcbiteclure, which, belides building 


ds towards Spain, was weather- driven into Wey- f 


n., 
AxchED. participial adj. [from To arch. ] Bent in the torm 


ict | 


at preſides over the | 


PAL. adj. [from archiepiſcopus, Lat. an arch- 


(Air # a 
5 wh: TONICK. «dj. from ax S., chief, and xn, an 
fon 5 iat which has the power or ſkill of an architect; 


ARD 


of ſhips and veſſels, includes alſo ports, moles, docks, &c, 
Some think the Tyrians were the firſt improvers of archi- 
tecture; but others contend, that the rules of this art were 
delivered by God himſelf to Solomon, from whom the Ty - 
rians had their inſtruction, which they atterwards commu - 
nicated to the Egyptians ; theſe to the Grecians, and theſe 
again to the Romans. Under Auguſtus, architecture arrived to 
its greateſt glory; but it afterwards dwindled by degrees, and 
at laſt fell with the weſtern empire, in the fifth century, when 
the Viligoths deſtroyed all the moſt beautiful monuments of 
antiquity ; and a new manner of building.took its rite, called 
the Gothick, coarſe, artleſs, and maſhve. Ot the ſame kind 
was the Arabetk, Mooriſk or Mooriſh architefure, brought 
from the South by the Moors and Saracens. The architcets 
of the thirteenth, tourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, who had 
{ome knowledge of ſculpture, ſeemed to make pertection con- 
fit altogether in the delicacy and multitude of ornaments, 
which they frequently beſtowed on their buildings without 
any conduct or taſte, In the two laſt centurics, the architects 
of Italy and France were wholly bent upon retrieving the pri- 
mitive ſimplicitꝝ and beauty of ancient architecture, in which 
they did not fail of ſucceſs, This art is divided into five or- 
ders; the Tuſcan, Dorick, Ionick, Corinthian, and Compo- 
ſite ; which took their riſe from the ditterent proportions that 
the different Kinds of buildings rendered neceſſary, accord- 


quired, | | 

Our fathers next in architecture ſkill'd, 

Cities for uſe, and forts for ſafety build: 
Then palaces and lotty domes aroſe, 


hambers. 


2. The effect or performance of the ſcience of building. 

The formation of the firſt earth being a piece of divine archi- 
teFure, aſcribed to a particular providence. Burnet's Theory. 
ARCUITRAVE.7./, ¶ from ax, chief, and trabs, Lat. a beam; 
| hecaule it is ſuppoſed to repreſent the principal beam in tim- 
ber buildings. ] hat part of a column, or order of a column, 


member of the entablature. This member is different in the 
differentorders; and, in building architrave doors and win- 


dos, the workman frequently follows his own fancy. "The | 
architrave is lometimes called the reaton piece, or malter | 
beam, in timber buildings, as porticos, cloiſters, Sc. In chim- | 


nies it is called the mantle piece; and over jambs of doors, 
and lintels of windows, hyperthyron, 
Thematerials laid over this pillar wereof wood ; through 


the li ghtnels whereof the architrave could not ſuffer, nor the 
column itſelf, being ſo ſubſtantial. . Wotton's Architecture. 


Weſtward a pompous frontiſpiece appear” d, 
On Dorick pillars of white marble rear d, 
__ Crown'd with an arch:itrave of antique mold, 
And ſculpture riſing on the roughen'd gold. 


aps ſometimes uſed for the writings themſelves. 


5 . 1 ſhall now only look a little into the Moſaick archives, to 
obſervewhat they furniſh us with upon this ſubject. Bod. 


arch. . FFF 1 
The court of arches, ſo called ab arcuata ęccleſia, or from 
Bow church in London, which is dedicated to the Virgin 


the top with ſtone pillars in taſhion of a * bent archabiſe. 
| 5 . IK; 4." 0p e's 
ARCITENENT. adj. [ arcitenens, Lat.] Bow-bearing. Di. 
ing; confinement to a narrower compaſs. 


Northern; lying under the Ar&os, or bear. See ARTICK. 
Ever during ſnows, perpetual ſhades 

Of darkneſs, would congeal their livid blood, | 
Did not the arctic tract ſpontaneous yield | 

A cheering purple berry big with wine. Philips. 
ARCTICK Circle. See CIRCLE. * 

A'*RCUATE. adj. [ arcuatus, Lat.] Bent in the form of an arch. 

The cauſe of the contuſion in ſounds, and the incontuſion 


but ſounds that move in oblique and arcuate lines, muſt needs 
encounter and diſturb the one the other. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


ous fibres are inflected and arcuate. Ray on Creation. 
A'RCUATILE, adj. 1 — arcuate.) Bent; inflected. Dic. 
ARCUA'TION. 0 from arcuate. | e 
1. The act of bending any thing; incurvation. 
2. The ſtate of bein Went curvity, or crookedneſs. 
3. [In gardening. ] The method of railing by layers ſuch trees 
as cannot be raiſed from ſeed, or that bear no ſeed, as the elm, 
lime, alder, willow; and is ſo called from bending down to 


that he would ſoon diſpatch the cruel tyrant. 
vile varlet, quoth the earl, that we ſhould procure the death 
of the holy one of Gd. | 
ARD. [Saxon.] Signifies natural diſpoſition ; as, Goddard is 
a divine temper; Reinard, a ſincere temper; Giffard, a boun- 

tiful and liberal diſpoſition; Bernard, filial attection, Ec. 
; __ Gibſon's Camden. 


| A'RDENCY../. [from ardent.] Ardour; eagerneſs j warmth. 


of affection. 
Accepted they ſhall be, if qualified with ann uz and ar- 
dency, and perſeverance, fo far as concerns the end immedi- 
ate to them, Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. 
The ineffable happineſs of our dear Redeemer mutt needs 
bring an increate to ours, commenſurate to the ar.lency of our 
love for him. | ge „„. 
ARDENT. adj. [ ardens, Lat. burning.] TEE 
1. Hot; burning; hery. 
Chymiſts obſerve, that vegetables, as lavender, rue, mar- 
joram, Sc. diſtilled before fermentation, yield oils without 
any burning ſpirits; but, after fermentation, yield ardent 
ſpirits without oils ; which ſhews, that their oil is, by fermen- 
tation, converted into ſpirit. Newton's Opticks. 
2. Fierce; vehement. hy . 
A knight of ſwarthy face, 
High on a cole- black ſteed purſued the chace; 
With flaſhing flames his ardent eyes were filled. Dryden 
3. Paſſionate; affectionate : uſed generally of detirve, _ 
Another nymph with fatal pow'r may riſe, 
To damp the ſinking beams of Cælia's eyes; 
With haughty pride may hear her charms confeſt, 
And ſcorn the ardent vows that I have bleſt, Prior. 
A'RDENTLY. adv. [from ardent.] Eagerly; affectionately. 
With true zeal may our hearts be moſt ardently inflaned 
to our religion. | Sprat's Sermons. 
A'RDOUR. 2. /. [ardor, Lat. heat. ] 
1. Heat, | 
2. Heat of affection, as love, deſire, courage. 


Joy, Ike aray of the ſun, reflects with a greater ardur and 


ing to the bulk, ſtrength, delicacy, richneſs, or OT re- 


Theſe for devotion, and for pleaſure thoſe, Blackm. Creat. | | 


| A'REA. mp [Latin.] 


which lies immediately upon the capital, and is the loweſt. 


Builders Diel... 


Pope. | 
| A'RCHIVES. 2. /. without & ſingular. ( archiva, Lat.) The 
r where records or ancient writings are kept. It is per- 
Though we think our words vaniſh with the breath that 
| utters{them, yet they become records in God's court, and are | 
| laid up in his archives, as witneſſes either for or again!t us. 
e Government of the Tongue, & 1. 
To A REF. V. A. 


A*RCHWISE. adv, [ trom arch and wiſe.) In the form of an, 


Mary, by reaſon of the ſteeple or clochier thereof, raiſed at | 
Parergon. 
ARCTA'TION. 2. J. [trom arcto, to ſtreighten.] Streighten- 


A'RCTICK. 2. /. [from 4gxi@-, the northern conſtellation.] 


of ſpecies viſible, is, for that the ſight worketh in right lines; 


In the gullet, where it perforateth the midriff, the carne- 


the ground the branches which ſpring from the offsets or [tools 


God forbid, 


Camden's Remains. 


quickneſs, when it rebounds upon a man from the breaſt ef- 
his friend, | X | South. 

The ſoldiers ſhout around with gen' rous rage; 

He prais'd their ardour, inly pleas'd to fee | 
His hoft. 3 Diydeu's Fables, 

Unmov'd the mind of Ithacus remain'd; 

And the vain ardovrs of our love reſtruin'd. Pope's Oy f. 
3. The perſon ardent or bright. This is only uſed oy Milton, 
, or delay'd the winged ſaint, 

* - After his charge receiv'd; but from among 
_ Thoutand celettial ardours, where he ſtoœd 

VeiPd with his gorgeous wings, up-fpringing light, 

Flew thro' the midit of heay u. Parade Loft, h. v. 
ARDU1TY., z. /. [from arduous.) Height; dithicuhiy. Dect. 
A'RDUOUS. ad. [ arduus, Lat.] | | 
1. Lofty; hard to clunh, _ 
High on Parnaſſus' top her ſons ſhe ſhow'd, 
And pointed out thoſe arduous paths they trod. 
2. Difficult, | | 

It was a means to bring him up in the ſchool of arts and po- 

licy, and fo to fit him for that great and er fwous employment 
that God deſigned him to. | South, 
A*RDUOUSNESS. 2, /. [trom arduous.] Height; dilticulty, 
ARE. The third perſon plural of the pretent tenſe of te verb 
to be; as, young men are rath, old are cautious. 
ARE, or Alamire. The loweſt note but one in Guido's ſcale of 
muſick . ; 2 . 
GSGamut J am, the ground of all accord, 
Are to plead Hortenſio's paſſion; 

B mi Bianca take him for thy lord, 

C faut, that loves with all affection. 


Pope. 


N hakeſpearc. 


1. The ſurtace contained between any lines or boundaries, | 
The area of atriangle is found by knowing the height un 
the baſe. Watts's Logics, 


2. Any open ſurface, as the floor of a room; the open part ot 


a church; the yacant part or ſtage of an amphitheatre. An 
incloſed place, as liſts, or a bowling-green, or graſs-plot.. 
Let us conceive a floor or areaot goodly length, with ite 
breadth ſomewhat more than half the- longitude, Motten. 
Ihe Alban lake is vf an oval figure, and, by reaſon ot the 
high mountains that encompals it, looks like the area of lome 
valt anpkitheatr e.. A. laliſon on Italy. 
In areas vary'd with Moſaic art, | 5 
Some whirl the diſk, and {ome the jav'lin dart. Pope. 
To ARE'AD, or ARE'ED. v. a. [ane dan, Sax, to countel.] 
To adviiez to direct, 5 8 
p Knights and ladies gentle deeds, - 
Whoſe praiſes having fept in tilence long, 
Me, all too meane, the facred mule arce.!s I 
To blazon broad. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
But mark vehat I aread thee now: avant. 
Fly thither whence thou fied'ſt! If from this hour 
Within theſe hallow'd limits thou appear, 
Back to th' infernal pit I drag thee clain'd, Par. Lot. 
AREFA'CTION, 2. /. [arefacio, Lat. to dry. ] The ſtate of 
growing dry; the act of drying. A | 
From them, and their motions, principally proceed are- 
action, and molt of the eft:&s of nature. Bacon's Nat. Hiſi. 
[argfacy, Lat, to diy. } lo dry; to ex- 
hate moiſture, - | „ 5 | 
Heat drieth bodics that do eafily expire, as parchment, 
leaves, roots, clay, Sc. and ſo doth time or age are, as 
in the {ame bodies, Sc. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, N* 294. 
ARENA'CEOUS, adj. [arena, Lat. fand.] Sandy; having 
the qualities of ſand. -_ 3 DSS bs „5 
A piece of the ſtone of the ſame mines, of a yellowith 
brown colour, an arenaceous triable ſubſtance, and with 
ſome white ſpar mixed with it. 5 
ARENA'TION. 2. /. [from arena, Lat, ſand.] Is uſed by ſome 
269 arpem for a ſort of dry bath, when the patient fits with 
is teet upon hot ſand, NT £ © Diet, 
ARENO'SE. adj. {from arena, Lat.] Sandy; full of fand. Dict. 
ARE'NULOUS. adj. | from arcmula, Lat. ſand.] Full of tmall 
7 rn 5 Dic. 
AREO'TICK, adj, [4gairwa.] Such medicines as open the 
pores of the ſkin, fo that the morbitick matter may be carried 
off by ſweat, or inſenſible perſpiration, 5 
ARETO'LOGY. u. /. [from dg, virtue, and Myw, to diſ- 
courſe.] That part of moral philoſophy which treats of vir- 
tue, its nature, and the means of arriving at it. Dic. 
A'RGAL. u. ſ. Hard lees ſticking to the fides of wine veflels, 
more commonly called tartar, | e 
A'RGENT. adj. [from argentum, Lat. ſilver.] 8 
1. The white colour uſed in the coats of gentlemen, knights, 
and baronets, ſuppoſed to be the repreſentation of that metal, 
1 28 Rinaldo flings e 
As ſwift as fiery lightning kindled new, 
IIis argent eagle with her lilver wings 3 
In feld of azure, fair Erminia knew, Fairfax, b. iii. 
ST In an argent field, the god of war 5 
Was drawn triumphant on his iron car. Dryden's Fab, 
2. Silver; bright like ſilver. 2 | Sk 


after they are planted, = Chambers. Thoſe argent helds more likely habitants, 2 
A'RCUATURE. #. ſ. [arcuatura, low Latin.) The bending | Tranſlated ſaints, or middle ſpirits hold. 
or curvature of an arch. : + © -. 8 Dick. Betwixt th' angelical and human king. Milton. 
ARCUBA'LISTER.. 2. ſ. [from arcus, a bow, and balifla, an Or aſk of yonder argent fields above, „„ „ 

engine.] A croſsbow man. | I Why Jove's ſatellites are leſs than Jove. Fay on Man. 
. Feing John was eſpied by a very good arcubalifler,who ſaid, 


ARGENTA'FION. 2. .. [from argentum, Lat. ulver.] An 
overlaying with ſilver. 3 itt. 
A'RGENTINY. adj. [argentin, Fr.] Sounding like filver, Dick. 
A'RGIL. 2. /. Eto Lat.] Potters clay ; a fat ſoft Kind of 
earth of which veſlels are made, | 
ARGILLA'CEOUS. adj. [from argil.] Clayey; partaking of 
the nature of argil; conſiſting of argil, or potter's clay. 
ARGTLLOUS, as. [from pra, Conſiſting of clay; clayiſh; 
containing clay. : Sp” 
Albuquerque derives this redneſs from the ſand and argz/- 
lous earth at the bottom. Brown's Vulgar Errours, C. vi. 


| A'RGOSY. 2. /. [derived by Pope from Argo, the name of Ja- 


ſon's ſhip. ] A large veſſel for merchandite ; a carrack. 
Your mind is toſſing on the ocean; __ 
There where your argo/ics with portly fail, 
Like ſigniors and rich burghers on the flood, 
Or as it were the pageants of the ſea 3 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Shak, Merch. of Venice, 
To ARG UB. w. n. [arguo, Lat.] 
1. To reaſon; to offer reals, _ 
I know your majeſty has always lov'd her 
So dear in heart, not to deny her what 
A woman of lets place might atk by law; e 
Scholars allow'd freely to argue for her. Shak. Heu. VIII. 
Publick arguing oft ſerves not only to exaſperate the mind, 
but to whet the wits of hereticks. Decay of Piety. 
An idea of motion, not paſſing on, would perplex any 
one, who ſhould argue from ſuch an idea. Lacke. 
2. To perſuade by argument, ; | | . 
It is a fort of poctical logick which I would make ule of, 
to argue you into «PORTION of this play. Congrewe. 
3. To diſpute; with the particles with or againft before the 
opponent, and againft before the thing oppoled. | 
Vhy do chriſtians, of ſeveral perſuations, ſo fiercely 2. 
gue againſi the ſalvability of each other. Hecay of Piech. 
He that by often arguing againſi his own ſenſe, unpol s 
fal{choods on others, is not far from believing himſelf. Locke, 
I do not ſee how they can argue with any one, without 


ſetting down ttrift boundaries, ache, 


Woodward on Foſſils. | 
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2. To prove, as an argument. 


1. A reaſon alleged for or againſt any thing. | 


3. The contents of any work ſummed up by way of abitract. 


5 4. A controverſy. 


1K 1 


To Ax. w. a. 


2. To prove any thing by argument. | | | 3 


If the world's age and death be argued well, | 
By the ſun's fall, which now towards earth doth bend, 
Then we might fear that virtue, fince ſhe fell 
So low as woman, ſhould be near her end. ' 


| Donne. 
+. To debate any queſtion; as, to argue a cauſe. 


So many laws argue ſo many fins ; 
Among them: how can God with ſuch reſide? Milton. 
It argues diſtemper of the mind as well as of the body, 
when a man is continually toſſing fiom one tide to the worry | 
2 outh. 
This arezes a virtue and diſpoſition in thoſe ſides ot the 
rays, which anſwers to that virtue and diſpoſition of the 
cryltal. Newton's Opticks, 
A, To charge with, as a crime; with of. | 
I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and expreſſions of | 
mine, which can be truly argued 8 rofanenels, 
or immorality, and retra&t them. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
The accidents are not the ſame, which would have argued 
him of'a {ervile copying, and total barrenneis of invention; 
yet the ſcas were the ſame. Dryden's Fables, Preface. | 
AkGcuER. »./. {from argue.} A. reafoner; a dliſputer; a 
controvertiſt. | | | | 
Men are aſhamed to he proſelytes to a weak arguer, as 
thinking they mult part with their reputation as well as their 
ſin. Decay Piety. 
ARGUMENT. v. ſ. [argumentum, Lat.] e 


We ſometimes ſee, on our theatres, vice rewarded, at leaſt 
unpunithed; yet it ought not to be an argument againſt the 
art, Di dens Preface io Tyrannick Love. 

When any thing is proved by as good argu:ents as that 
thing is capable of, ſuppoſing it were; we ought not in rea- 
ſon to make any doubt of the exiſtence of that thing. Tillot/. 
And thus we have our author's two great and only ar- 


ments to prove, that heirs are lords over their brethren. Locke. | _ 


+, Tune ſubject of any diſcourſe or writing. 3 
That ſhe who ev'n but now was your beſt object, 
Your praiſe's argument, bali of Four ages 5 
Deareſt and beſt. Shakeſpeare's King Lean. 
To the height of this great argument 
I may aſſert eternal providence, 85 1 85 
And juſtify the ways of God to man. Par. Loft, b. i. 
Sad taſk! yet argument „ 
Not leſs, but more heroick than the wrath 
Of ſtern Achilles. Mliltion's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 


A much longer diſcourſe my argument requires; your | 


merciful diſpoſitions a much ſhorter. Sprat's Sermons. 
The argument of the work, that is, its principal action, 
the ceconomy and diſpoſition of it, are the things which dif- 
tinguiſh copies from originals. = Dryden An, Prejace. 


This day, in argument upon a caſe, | 

Some words there grew *twixt Somerict and me. Shakeſp. 

It the idea be not agreed on betwixt the ſpeaker and nearer, 

the argument is not about things, but names. Locke. 

It was much like an argument that fell out laſt night, where 

each of us tell in praiſe of our country miſtreſſes. Shake/p, 

5. It has ſometimes the particle fo before the thing to be pro- 
ed, but generally for, e 5 

The beit moral argument to patience, in my opinion is the 

advantage of patience itſelf. . Tillotſon. 


This, before that revelation had enlightened the world,! 


was the very belt argument for a future ttate. Atterbury. 


5. [In attronomy.} An arch by which we tcek another un-“, 


known arch, proportional to the firſt. Chambers. 
Ar GU MENTAL. adj. [from argument. Belonging to argu- 

mnt; abner EE nn en, 5 

Allllicked ſenſe thou kindly doſt ſet free, 

Oppreſs d with argumental tyranny, 255 
And routed reaſon finds a fate retreat in the. Pope. 
 APGUMENTA'TION,. z. /. [from argument. ] Reaſoning ; the 

act of reaſoning, RE NT „%%; i f f 
Argumentation is that operation of the mind, whereby we 
inſer one propoſition from two or more propoſitions premit- 
cd. Or it is the drawing a concluſion, which before was un- 


known, or doubtful, from ſome propoſitions more known and 


evident; (9 when we have judged that matter cannot think, 
and that the mind of man doth think, we conclude, that 
therefore the mind of man is not matter. 

I ſuppoſe it is no ill topick of argumentation, to ſhew the 
prevalence of contempt, by the contrary influences of reſpect. 


1 | South. | 
His thoughts muſt be maſculine, full of argumentation, 


aud that ſutticiently warm, Dryden. 
It is certain, that the whole courſe of his argumentation 
comes to nothing. Addifon. Freebolder, N& 31. 
 ARGUME'NTATIVE. adj. [from argument.) Coni:tting of 
argument; containing argument. 


- "This omiſlion, conhdering the bounds within which the | 


argumentative part of my diſcourſe was confined, I could 
not avoid. | Atterbury*s Preface to his Sermons. 
ARrGUTA'TION, . /. [from argue, Lat.) A proving by ar- 


gument; a ditputing tor and againtt. wil. | 


ARGUTE. adj. [arguto, Ital. argutus, Lat.]. 
1. Subtye;; witty ; arp. 5 

„ 33 5 . 

RIA. u. ſ. [Ital. in muſick. ] An air, ſong, or tune. 

ARI D. ad, [aridus, Lat.] Dry; parched up. 3 

My complexion is become aduſt, and my body arid, by 

viſiting lands. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scribl. 

is harden'd fingers deck the gaudy ipring, 

Without him ſummer were an arid waſte, Thamſ. Autumn, 
AxkT DTT. . /. [from arid. ] N | 

2. Drynels ; ſiccity. 3 5 5 

Blat taken in great quantities will reduce an animal body 

to the great extremity of ariddity, or dryneſs. Arbuthnor, 

2. In the theological ſenſe, a kind of inſenſibility in devotion, 
contrary to melting. 8 

Strike my foul with lively a him of thy excellencies, 


to bear up my ſpirit under the greatelt aridilies and dejec- 


tions, with the delightful proſpect of thy glories. Norris. 
ARIES. n. /. [Lat.] The Ram; one of the twelve ſigns of 
the zodiack. | _— * a 
| At laſt from Aries rolls the bounteous ſun, 
And the bright Bull receives him. Thomjon's Spring. 
To ARVETATE. v. u. [arieto, Lat.] | 
1. To butt like a ram. | 
2. To ſtrike in imitation of the blows which rams give with 
their heads. 8 | 
ARIETA'TION. u. /. (from arietate.] 
1. The act of butting like a ram. | 
2. The act of battering; with an engine called a ram. 
The ſtrength of the percuſſion, wherein ordnance do ex- 
ceed all arictations and ancient inventions. Bacon Legs. 
3. The act of ſtriking, or confiicting in general. 
Now thoſe heterogeneous atoms, by themſelves, hit ſe ex- 
actly in: o their proper reſidence, in the midſt of ſuch tumultu- 
ary motions, and arietalions of other particles. Glanville. 
ARIETTA. u. /. [Ital. in make.) A ſhort air, ſong, or tune. 
ARTGHT. adv. [(from a and right.] 93534 | 
1. Rightly; without mental errour. +Y 
How him I loy'd, and love with all my might; 


Watts's Logic. | 


Theſe were thy thoughts, and thou eould' ſt judge avg}, 
Till intereſt made a jaundice in thy fight. Drydex 's Fables, 
The motions of the tongue are ſo caſy, and to ſubtile, that 

you can hardly conceive or diſtinguiſh them aright. Holder. 


2. Rightly ; without crime. ; y 2 
5 that ſet not their heart aright. E/. Ixxvili. 8. 


3. Rightly ; without failing of the end deſigned. 
Guardian of groves, and goddeſs of the night, 


Fair queen, he aid, direct my dart aright. Dryd. En. 


 ARIOLA'TION, or HARIOLA'TION. 2./f. [hariolus, Lat. a 


loothtayer.] Soothlaying ; vaticination. 


with ariolation, ſoothſaying, and ſuch oblique idolatries. 
| row?z's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 3. 

ARIO'SO. x. ſ. [Ital. in muſick. ] The movement of a com- 

mon air, ſong, or tune. 1 3 Diet. 
To ART'SE. v.n. pret. aroſe, particip. ariſen. [from a and viſe.] 
1. To mount upward as the lun, 

He roſe, and, looking up, beheld the ſkies 
With purple bluſhing, and the day ae. Dryd. ZEncid. 
2. To get up, as from leep, or from reſt. 


grefled the law. | 1 Ef. ix. 7. 
How long wilt thou ſleep, O ſluggard; when wilt thou 

ariſe out ot thy ſleep ? „ Prov. vi. 9. 
3. Jo come into view, as from obſcurity. 


4. To revive from death. 


5. To procced, or have its original. 


that aroſe about St ephen, travelled as far as Phenice. 
5 5 Atts, x1. 19. 
I know not what miſchief may ari/e hereafter from the ex- 


7. To commence holtility. | 


and imote him. | I Sam. xvii. 35. 
For the various ſenſes of this word, fee RISE. 5 
ARISTO'CRACY. 1. /. [4:35 greatelt, and »,«'w, to go- 


peoples: 2 5 . NES oh 

Ihe arifocracy of Venice hath admitted ſo many abuſes 
through the degeneracy of the nobles, that the period of its 
duration ſeems to approach. | Sabi. 


vernment by the nobles. | 2 
Ockham diſtinguiſhes, that the papacy, or eccleſiaſt cal 
monarchy, may be changed in an extraordinary manner, for 


ARISTOCRA'TICALNESS. 2. J. [trom ariſtocratical.] An 


ARITHME'TICAL. adi. 
the rules or method of arithmeti cc. | | 
Ihe principles of bodies may be infinitely ſmall, not only 
beyond all naked or aflifted ſenſe, but beyond all arithmeti- 
cal operation or conception, 
Ihe ſquares of the diameters of theſe rings, made by 


in the fifth obſervation. Newton's Opti: hs. 
ARITHME'TICALLY. adw. {from ariihmelical.] In anarith- 


Though the fifth part of a xeſtes being a ſimple fraction, 


meaſure, rbuthnot on Coins. 
| theartof numbers, | 

A man had need be a good arithmetician, to underſtand 
this author's works. His deſcription runs on like a multi- 
plication table. | | Addon on Ancient Medals. 
ARVTHMETICE. 2./. [442@©-, number, and ptigtz, to 
meaſure, ] The ſcience of numbers; the art of computation. 
We have very little intelligence about the origin and in- 


rite from the introductionof commerce, and a ak hg 
of Tyrian invention. From Aſia it paſted into Egypt, where 
it was greatly cultivated. From thence it was irantmitted 


] cients remaining on this ſubject, it appears that their h- 
metick was much inferiour to that of themoderns, Chambers. 
On fair ground I could beat torty of them ; 


metick, hath but thele three parts of it; tobriety, juſtice, re- 

ligion . 4 | : 55. Taylor. 
ARK. . f. [arca, Lat. a cheſt.}] 
1. A veſlel to ſwim upon the water, uſually applied to that in 

which Noah was preſerved from the univerſal deluge. 


in the ark, and ſhalt pitch it within and without, Gex. Vi. 14. 
| The one juſt man alive, by his command, 5 


3 Shall build a wond'rous ark, as thou beheld' ſt, 


To fave himſelf and houſhold, from amidit | 
A world devote to univerſal wrecx. Milton's Par. Loft. 
2. The repoſitory of the covenant of God with the Jews. 
| This coffer was of ſhittim wood, covered with plates or 
leaves of gold, being two cubits and an halt in length, a cu- 
bit and a half wide, and a cubit and a half high. It had two 
rings of gold on each fide, through which the ſtaves were 


hand of God. c 
ARM. . /. [eapm, eonm, Sax.] bo 
1. The limb which reaches from the hand to the ſhoulder. 


ſaw my help in t 
ſhoulder-blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone. 
| | Job, XXX1, 21, 22. 
Like helpleſs friends, who view from ſhore 
The labouring ſhip, and hear the tempelt roar, 
So ſtood they with their arms acroſs. 
2. The bough ty RE 
The trees (pred out their arms to ſhade her face, 
But ſhe on elbow lean'd. | ' Sidney. 


Dryden. 


Hide me, ye foreſts, in your cloſeſt bowers, 
Where the tall oak his ſpreading arms entwines, 
And with the beech a mutual ſhade combines. Gay. 

z. An inlet of water from the lea. PLL 

Full in the centre of the ſacred wood, 
An arm arileth of the Stygian flood. Dryden xeid. 
We have yet icen but an ar of this ſea ot beauty. Norris. 

4. Power; might. In this ſenſe is uſed the ſecular arm, &c. 
Curſed be the man that truſteth in man, and maketh fleth 


| O God, thy arm was here! 
And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 


So thought 3 vkeof him, aud ung I thought @right, Sper. 


Aictibe we ail, : Slaleſpeare's Henry V. 


The prieſts of etder time have deluded their apprehenſions 


So Eſdras aroſe up, and ſaid unto them, Ye have tranſ- | 


There ſhall ariſe falſe Chriſts and falie prophets. Matt.xxiv. | 


Thy dead men ſhall live, together with my dead body ſhall | 
they ariſe: awake and ſing, ye that dwell in duſt. /a. xxvi. | 


They which were ſcattered abroad upon the perſecution |. 


ample of ſuch an innovation. Dryden. } 
6. To enter upon a new ſtation, FEY 
Another Mary then are/e, CIT 
And did rig*rous laws impoſe. Cory. 


And when he aro/e againſt me, I cau ght him by his beard, | 


vern.] That form of government which places the luprune | _ 
power in the nobles, without a King, and exchutively of the 


ARISTOCRA'TICAL,or AKISTOCRA' TICK. adj. [from a 
ſtocracy.] Relating to ariitocracy; including a form of go- 


ſome time, into an ar:focraticol form of government. Apliffe. | 
ariſtocratical ſtate. 5 | * 
ARITHMANCY. z. .. [from àęid e, number, and way, di- | 
vination. ] A forctelling future cvents by numbers. Dia.“ 
RG arithmetick.] According to | 


Grew's Coſmolegia Sacra. | 
any priſmatick colour, were in arithmetical progreſſion, as 


metical manner; according to the principics of arithmetick. | 
and arilhmetically regular, it is yet no proper part of that 


ARITHMETICIAN, 2, ſ. [from arithmetick.} A maſter of 


vention of arizhmetick; but probably it muſt have taken 12 


to the Greeks, who conveyed it to the Romans with addi- 
tional improvements. But, from ſome treatiſes of the an- 


But now tis odds beyond arithmetic. Shak. Coriolauus. 
The chriſtian religion, according to the Apoſtle's arith- 


Make thee an art of gopher wood; rooms ſhalt thou make | 


put for carrying it. Upon the top of it was a kind of gold | 
crown all around it, and wo cherubim were faſtened to the 
cover, It contained the two tables of ſtone, written by the 

| Calmet. 


If I have lift up my hand againſt the fatherleſs, when I | 
e gate, then let mine ara fall trom my 


his arm, and whole heart departeth from the Lord. Jer. xvii, 


ARM 
ArM'sFxD. . /. Aphraſe taken from boxing, in which, 
weaker man may overcome the Kronger, if he can kee 1 e 
from cloling. 2 arm 
Such a one as can keep him at arm's end, need ne 


for a better companion. Cine, ver with 
For my ſake be comfortable, hold death wie et vpn 


end. Shazeſpeare' r 
To ARM. 2. K. [armo, Lat. e It, 
1. To furniſh with armour of defence, or wea 

And when Abram heard that his brother 
tive, he armed his trained ſervants, born in 
three hundred and eighteen, and purſued the 


pons of offence, 
was taken cap. 
his own houſe 
m unto Dan. 


2 a Cen. xiv 
True conſcious honour is to feel no ſin; NEO 


He's arm'd without, that's innocent within, p 
2, To plate with any thing that may add Kength, __ 
Their wounded feces 
| 2 out their armed heels at their dead maſters, Shake 
* erg 1; to fit up; as, to arm a loaditone, is to Cale it 
You mult arm your hook with the line in the inſide of it 
| 2 Malton 5 
Having waſted the callus, I left off thoſe — per) no 
_ fed it wit others armed with digeſtives. Wiſeman's Sur — 
To ARM. w. a. 9 
i. To take arms. MO es Df Cage es i 
TLluhink we king Harry ſtrong, 
And, princes, look you ſtrongly arm to meet him. 
2, To provide againſt, 3 | Kaen, 
is ſervant, throughly arm d againſt ſuch cove 
e we all that he was fure 
| noble gentleraau of high regard. Spexſer's Hubb, Ti 
ARMA'DA. 1. . [Span. a lect — ca, _ ay 
| tea; a ticet o. war, It is often erroneoully ſpelt armayy, 
| In all the mid-earth ſeas was left no road 1 
Wherein the Pagan his bold head untwines, 
Spred was the huge armado wide and broad, 
From Venice, Genes, and towns which them confines, | 


rture, 


| So by a roaring tempeſt on the 
A whole armade of collected ſail | 
Is ſcatter d anddisjoin'© from fellowſhip. Shak. K. Jolbn. 


flood, 


At lengch reſolv d t ailert the wat'ry ball 
Ie in himielf did whole armados bring: 
Him aged ſcamen might their matter call, . 
And chooſe for general, were he not their king, Dryden 
ARMADILLO. u. J. LSpaniſh.] A four-foot2d annm dl of 
Bratil, as big as a cat, with a ſnout like a hog, a tail like 2 
. lizard, and feet like a hedge-hog. He is armed altover with 
hard icales ike armour, whence he takes his name, and te. 
tires under them like the tortoiſe. - He hives in holes, or in 
the water, being of the amphibious kind, His ſcales are of 
a bony or cartilaginous ſubſtance; but they are eatily pierced, 
This auimal hides himfelt a thud part of the ycar under 
ground. He feeds upon roots, fugar-cancs, fruits, and pouls 
try. When he is caught, he draws up his teet and head to 
his belly, and rolls hunſelf up in a ball, which the ſtrongeſt 
hand cannot open; and he mutt be brought near the fire be- 
fore he will ſhew his noſe. His fleſh is White, fat, tender, 
and more delicate than that of a fucking pig. Trevoux, 
ARMAMENT. #. f. [armamentum, Lat.] A force equipped 
for war; generally uſed of a naval force. 8 
ARMAME'NTARY. 2. J. [armamentariun, Lat.] An ar- 
moury; a magazine or artenal of warlike implements, Dic. 
A 3 1. J. A contection for reſtoring loſt appetite in 
A'RMATURE. 1. f. [armatura, Lat.] Armour; ſomething 
to defend the body trom hurt. | LE, 
Otners ſhould be armed with hard ſhells; others with 
prickles; the reſt that have no ſuch armature, thould be en- 
dued with great ſwiftneſs and pernicity. Rayon the Creation, 
A*RMED. a. [in heraldry.] Is uſed in reſpect of beaſts and 
birds of prey, when their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, or 
{|  tuſks, are ot a different colour from the reſt; as, he bears a 
cock or a falcon armed, or. 5 Chambers, 
ARMED Clair. u. ſ. [from armed and chair.] An elbow chair, 
or a chair withretts for the arms. 5 
ARME'NLAN Bole. u. ſ. A fatty medicinal kind of earth, af 
a pale reddiſh colour, of considerable uſe as an abſorbent, 
altringent, and vulnerary; which takes its name from the 
country of Armenia, whence it is chiefly brought. 
| ARME'NIAN Store. u. ſ. A mineral ſtone cr earth of a blue 
colour, {potted with green, black and yellow ; anciently 
brought only from Armenia, but now found in Germany, 
and the Tyrol. It bears a near reſemblance to lapis lazuli, 
from which it feems only to differ in degree of maturity; it 
being ſofter, and ſpeckled with green initead of gold. Boer. 
haaveranks it among ſemimetals; and ſuppoſes it compoted 
of a metal and earth. Woodward ſays, it owes its colour 
to an admixture of copper. Its chief ute is in moſaick work, 
though it has ſome place alio in phyſicx. Chamber. 
ARMENTAL., 7 adj. { armentalis, or armentinus, Lat.] Be- 
A'RMENTINE. c longing to a drove or herd of cattle, Did. 
ARMENTO'SE, adj. [ armentoſus, Lat.] Abounding wit 
cattle. | | : FEEDS Dif, 
A'RMGAUNT. adj. [ from arm and gaunt.] Slender as the arm. 
| * So he nodded, . N 
And ſoberly did mount an armgauut ſteed. S babe. 
 ARM-HOLE. . /. [trom arm and bole. ] The cavity unde 
the ſhoulder, | 
Tiekling is moſt in the ſoles of the feet, and under the a. 
holes, and onthe fides. The cauſe is the thinneſs of the {kin 
in thute parts, joined with the rareneſs af bong ee 
1 Bacan's Natura! Hiſtory, Ne 76%. 
ARMIGEROUS. @dj, {from armiger, Lat. an armour-bearer.} 
Bearing arms. | | ge 
A'RMILLARY. adj. {from @jmilla, Lat. a bracelet. ] Re- 
lembling ee ny | | | 
When the circles of the mundane ſphere are ſuppoſed to 
be deleribed on the convex ſurface of a iphere, which is hal. 
low within, and, after this, you imagine all parts of tle 
ſphere's ſurface to be cut away, except thoſe parts on which 
uch circles are deſcribed ; then that ſphere is called an 47. 
millary ſphere, becauſe it appears in the form of ſeveral ci. 
cular rings, or bracelets, put together in a due poſition. 
_ | — * / "7A Derne the Glover. 
A'RMILLATED, adj, [ armillatus, Lat.] Wearing 1 


A'RMINGS. 2. ,. Lir a ſhip.] The ſame with waſteclothes, be- 
ing red clothes, hung about the outſide of the ſhip's upper 
works tore and aft, and before e cubbrige heads. Som 
are alſo hung round the tops, called 2 armmgsy. Chamber'. 

ARrMIPOTENCE. z. /. {from arma, arms, and potentiss 
power, Lat.] Power in war. 


mighty in war. | n 
his is your devoted friend, Sir, the manifold ling! * 
the armipotent ſoldier. Shateſp. 41's Well that nds I c. 
Por if our God the Lord armipotert, 
Thole armed angels in our aid down fend, 

That were at Dathan to his prophet ſent, _ 4 
Thou wilt come down with them, and well defend 
Our hoſt. Fairfax, b. iii. AH. V0. 
Bencath the low'ring brow, and on a bent, falle 
The temple ſtood of Mars armifotent. Drydon e 


| ARMI'SONOUS, adj, [armiſonus, Lat.] Ruttling th armor. 


xuisick. 


Fair ax, 5. i. Stanza 73. 


ARMIPOTENT. adj. [armipotens, Lat.] Powerful in arms i 
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Au 


'QMORER+ a 
* that makes armour, or weapons. 


he keen-edg'd po 


+. He that dreſſes another in armour. 


un O'RIALL» adj. Larmorial, Fr.] Belongin to the arms or. 
AkuoklsT. 2. J. [ from armour. ] A perſon killed in heral- 


ARMORY. x. {. [from armour.) | 
1. 


1. Armour; arms of 


3. Enſigns armorial. 


Au. 1. ſ. Larmateur, Fr. armatii a, Lat.] Defenſive 


- [armiſlitiuns; Lat.] A hort trucez & ef- 

of arms for 2 ſhort = . | 
from arm. = 

preſet * armlet of the ſea, 

e of armour for the arm, 


(ation 


t rings and armlets ſhe can find. Donne. 
CK. u {erroneouſly ſo written for ammontiac. | 
fort of volatile ſalt. See AMMONIAC, | 
A nf. Larmorier, N 


Noth ſearch wha 


we the armorers, and honour's thought | 
wm ly in the breaſt of every man. Sha Hen. V. 

Ras armorers make their ſteel more tough and plant, by 

"= n of water and juice of herbs. Bacon's Phyſ. Remains. 
Rr he whole diviſion that to Mars pertains, 

All trades of death that deal in ſteel for gains 

Were there: The butcher, armorer, and ſmith, 4 

'h forges ſharpen'd fauchions, or the {cythe. Dryden. 

288 When arm'rers temper in the ford 
le-ax, or the ſhining ſword, EC © 
The red-hot metal hiſſes in the lake. Pope's Od. b. ix. 


The armorers accom pliſhing the knights, | 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 3 Han V. 


iv ul note of preparation. . 
— ha was t join battle with Harold, _—_ | 
mover put on his backpiece before, and his ene _ N 


eſcutcheon of a family, as enſigns armoriat. 
| I 


ce in which arms are re ſited for uſe, © 
0 an ph oj „ bword 3 
b *chael, from the armory ot Gd, 
Fu gin hm temper' d fo, that neither keen, 
l 


$i plain heroick ma itude of mind, 

8 leſtial vigour arm d. ISS an 
ac — Sid magazines contemns. Samſon Agoniſt. 
Let a man conſider thele virtues, with the contrary lins, 

and then, as out of a full armory, or magazine, let him tur- | 

nah his conſcience with texts of {cripture. | South, 

- defence. | | 1155 

| Nigh at hand 3 | 

| Celeſtial armory, ſhields, helms, and ſpears, _ | 

une hich; with diamond flaming, and with gold. 

Hung high, with | _ g Para Lof 


Well worthy be you of that armory, BE Dd 
Wherem you 2 great glory won this day. Fairy Queen. 


Your friends are up, and buckle on their armour, Shak. 
That they might not go naked among their enemies, the 


only armour that Chriſt allows them, is prudence and in- | 


4 RER. 7. : from armour and bear.) He that! 1 | 
A'kMOUR BEARER, #./+ [iro 1 I vour to lay him there: for while he deſpiſes him, he arraigns 


carries the armour of another. 8 
His armour bearer firſt, and next he „ 


His charioteer. Dryden s An. 


A'kMPIT. . / [from arm and pit. The hollow place under 


the ſhoulder. - £5, DR INS tins g 
The handles to theſe gouges are made ſo long, that the 
handle may reach under the armpit of the workman. Moon. 


Others hold their plate under the left arm. pit, the beſt fitu- | 
| ation for keeping it warm. Sab Dire. to the Footman. 
Aus. u. / af | wer 

3. Weapons of offence, or armour of defence. 


out the ſingular number. | arma, Lat.] wo 


'Thole arms which Mars before 


Had giy'n the vanquiſh'd, now the victor bore, s Pope. | 
. A ſtate of hoſtility. 


Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate, ” 
With many more canted'rates, are in @rms. & bakeſpeare. 
War in general. uy 72 | 
Arms and the man I ing. 
| Him Paris follow'd to the dire alarms, . ö 
Both breathing ſlaughter, both reſolv d in arms. Pope. 
4 Action; the act of taking arms. 5 . 
p role the victor angels, and to a _ 
The matin trumpet ſung. Milton s Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. 
„The entigns armorial of a family. 1 
AMY. . /. armee, Fr.] : 


A collection of armed men, obliged to obey one man. Locke. | 
Number itſelf importeth not much in armies, where the |. 


* are of weak courage. = Bacon. 
The meaneſt ſoldier, that has fought often in an army, has 


| truer knowledge of war, than he that has writ wo wy 


umes, but never was in any battle. 
The Tuſcan leaders, and their army ſing, 
Which follow'd great ZEneas to the war; 


Their arms, their numbers, and their names declare, D Hd. | 


Lords. 9 50 Shakeſpeare's 
AMA'TICAL. adj. [from aromatick.] Spicy; tragrant; 
ligh Icented. | | 


All things that are hot and aromatical do reſerve liquors | 


© powders, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, N“ 346. 

Volatile oils refreſh the zr.imal ſpirits, but like w iſe are en- 
Gd with all the bad qualities of ſuch ſubſtances, producing 
Ulthe eſtects of an oily and aromatical acrimony. Arbuthnot, 
05 Ick. d. (from aroma, Lat. ſpice.] 
dncy. ; | 


midſt whole heaps of ſpices lights a ball, | 
And now their odours arm d againſt them fly: 
»me preciouſly by thatter'd porcelain fall, 


: And ſome by aromatick ſplitters die. Dryden's Ann, Mir. 


+ Irprant; ſtrong ſcented, 


Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 


e of a roſe in aromatick pain. Pope's Eſay on Man. 


Akoua kicks. n, J. Spices. 


Tley were fu rniſhed for exchange of their aromaticks, and 
Arg proper commodities. Raleigb's Hiftory of the World. 
K: ZI. z. J. {from aromatize.} I he mingling 
fl rien proporugn of aromatick ſpices or drugs with any 


T; ' 5 
: 3 MATIZE. p. a. [from aroma, Lat. ſpice. ] 


* 20 (ent with ſpices; to umpregnate with ſpices. 


L JT lomething hot and aromatize d. Bacon's Phyſ. Rem. | 


0 (cent; to periume. _ 


1.2 converted.” Jews no man imputeth this upſavoury | 


Q ou * : . »” 
1 as though aromatized by their converſion. 


. , . * | K "> 
Arg 5 | Beroun Vulzar Errours. 
8 55 © preterite of the verb ariſe. Sec } caſh 


3 os [from a and e 1 
He ſhall extend his prop 5 ſway, 5 


tre Atlas turns the rowling heav'ns : 
Andy: ling heav'ns around | 
his broad ſhoulders with their lights are crown'd, 

2. On ", : is 
Ak0'uxy, 


treble diſtilled. The double diftilled is commonly ſent a- 


4, might reſilt that edge. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vi. | broad, and is preferred to all other aracks of India. Chamb. 


. To let a thing in order, or in its place. One is faid to ar- 
| raiyzawritin a county, that fits it for trial before the juſ- 


2. To accuſe; to charge with faults in general, as in contro- 


3+. Mn 2 hl lt ll a Ton} 
My own enemies I ſhall never anſwer ; and if your lord- | 


pet number. | 85 
he fool hath planted. in his memory an army of good | 
d e erchant of Venice. 


Dryden, 


5 5 From young Iülus head 
A lambent flame aroſe, which gently ſpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. Dryden's /£n., 
To ARO'USE. v. a. [from @ and rouſe.] _ | 
1, To wake from ſleep. * 
2. To raiſe up; to excite. 5 
But abſent, what fantaſtick woes arour'd 
Rage in each thought, by reſtleſs muting fed, 
Chill the warm cheek, and blaſt the bloom of lite. Th&h©nſot. 
ARro'w. adv. [from a and row.} In a row; with the breatts 
all bearing againſt the tame line. | 
Then ſome green gowns are by the laſſes worn | 
In chaſteſt plays, till home they walk arow. Sidney. 
But with a pace more ſober and more flow, _ 
And twenty, rank in rank, they rode arow. Dryd. Fab. 
ARO'YNT. adv. [a word of uncertain etymology, but very an- 
cient uſe. ] Be gone; away: a word of expulſion, or avoiding. 
Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, LIED 
He met the night-mare, and her name told; 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight, Ks M 
And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee right. Shak. K. Lear. 
A*RQUEBUSE. 2. /. [Fr. ſpelt falſely harguebuſs.] A hand | 
gun. It ſeems to have anciently meant much the {ame as 
our carabine, or fuſee. | 5 
A bargquebuſe, or ordnance, will be farther heard from the 


mouth ot the piece, than backwards or on the ſides: Bacon. 


A'*RQUEBUSIER. z. /. [from arquebuſe.] A ſoldier armed 
with an arquebuſe. | £42 
He compaſſed them in with fifteen thouſand arquebu/iers, | 
whom he had brought with him well appointed. MKnolles. 
ARRA'CK, or ARA ck. 270 A ſpirituous liquor imported 
from the Eaſt Indies, uſed by way of dram and in punch. 
The word arack is an Indian name for ſtrong waters of all 
kinds; for they call our ſpirits and brandy Engliſh aract. 
But what we underſtand by the name arack, is really no 


juice called toddy, which flows by inciſion out of the cocoa- 
nut tree. There are divers kinds of it; ſingle, double, and 


I tend this to be better known tor choice of china, tea, 
arrack, and other Indian goods. 
A*RRACH, O'RRACH, or O'RRAGE. #./. One of the quickeit 
plants both in coming up and running to ſeed. Its leaves are 
very good in pottage. It ſhould be uſed as ſoon as it peeps 
out, becaule it decays quickly. It thrives very well in all 


To ARRAIGN. v. 4. [arranger, Fr. to ſet in order. 


. tices of the circuit. A prifoner.is {aid to be arraigned, where | 
be is indicted and brought forth to his trial. Gowvel, | 
+. Summon a ſeſſion, that we may grraign, ag & 
OQaur moſt diſloyal lady; for as the hath ' 

Been publickly accuſed, fo ſhall the have 


A juſt and open trial. Shakeſpeare”s Winters Tale. 


verly, in a ſatire. | 55 
EKRevxerſe of nature! ſhall ſuch copies then | 
Arxraigu th' originals of Maro's pen? + Roſcommon. 
He that thinks a man to the ground, will quickly endea- 


and condemns him in his heart. South. 


ſhip has any, they will not arraign you for want of know- 
ledge. | 7 | 55 Docu Dedization to the Mnueid. 
ARRAIGNMENT.. u. ſ. [ from arraign.] The act of arraign- 
ing; an accuſation; a charge. e es | 
In the fixth ſatire, which ſeems only an arraignment of the 
whole lex, there is a latent admonition to avoid ill women. 
8 5 Diden s Juvenal, Dedication. 
To ARRANGE. v. a. [arranger, Fr.] To put in the proper 
order for any purpole. - 3. 
5.00 50% we rened uaeeday---.-: =: 
Too ſee two knights in travel on my way, | 
with 
what judgment are its columns and furrows diſpoled | Cheyre. 


in proper order; the ſtate of being put in order. | 

| here is a proper arrangement of the parts to be brought 
about in elaſtick bodies, which may he facilitated by ule. 

| „ Cbeyne s Philoſophical Principles. 
AR RANT. adj. [a word of uncertain etymology, but proba- 
bluy from errant, which being at firſt applied to its proper ſig- 


and being by its uſe underſtood to imply ſomething bad, was 
applied at large to any thing that was mentioned with hatred 
or contempt 5 Bad in a high degree. x 


the arranteſt coward that ever ſhewed his ſhoulders to the 
enemy. 2 8 idne) 
A vain fool grows forty times an arranter ſot than be- 


Ore. + | f 
And let him every deity adore, 


Funeral tears are as arrantly hired out as mourning clokes. 
0 | L' Efirange. 


are waven.] Tapeſtry; hangings woven with images. 
I bence to the hall, which was on every ide 
With rich array and coſtly arras dight. Fairy &ueen, b. i. 
. 2 He's oing to his mother's cloſet 3 
Behind the arras Ill convey myſelf, | 
To hear the proceſs. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
As he ſhall paſs the galleries, I'll place „ 
A guard behind the arrag. Denham's Sophy. 
ARRA'VUGHT. v. 4. [a word uſed by Spenſer in the preter 
tenle, of which I have not found the preſent, but 2 he 
derived arreach from arracher, Fr.] Seized by violence. 
His ambitious ſons unto them twain _ 
Arraught the rule, and from their father drew. Fairy Q: 
ARRA'Y. 1. ſ. [arroy, Fr..arreo, Sp. arredo, Ital. from reye, 
Teut. order. It was adopted into the middle Latin, Mille 
bominum arraitorum, Knighton, ] 1 
1. Order, chiefly of war. WET 
The earl eſpying them ſcattered near the army, ſent one 
to command them to their array. Sir J. Hayward. 
; Wer't thou tought to deeds, 
That might require th' array of war, thy (ll 
Of conduct would be ſuch, that all the world 


A gen'ral ſets his army in array WE 
| In vain, unleſs he fight and win the day. Sir J. Denham. 
2. Dreſs. 1 26M Es 
A rich throne, as bright. as ſunny day, 
On which there ſat moſt brave embelliſhed 
With royal robes, and gorgeous array, 
A. maiden queen. i 
In this remembrance, Emily ere day 
Aroſe, and dreſs'd herſelf in rich array; 1 
Freſh as the month, and as the morning fair. Dryd. Fab. 


other than a ſpirit procured by diſtillation from a vegetable | 


Spectator, Ne 288. | 


forts of ground. SeeORRAGE. Mortimer s Art of Huſbandry. | | | 
ARREARANCE. 7. /: The ſame with area. See ARREAR. 
ARRENTA'TION. 2. / [from arrendar, Span. to farm. ] Is, 


to incloſe them with a low hedge and ſmall ditch, in confi. 
1: - Geration'of a yearly rear; © = fe 25 oP 
ARREPTITIOUS. adj. [arreptus, Lat 


1. Snatched away. 


k ht. 15 82 
5 * op. Fil 


A forry light!) arrang'd in battle new. Fairy 2; 5. 1. 

| Hou effectually are its muſcular fibres arranged, anc 

Dryder's Virgil. 
© | ARRANGEMENT. 2. /. [from arrange. ] The act of putting 


nitication to vagabonds, as an errant or arrant rogue, that | 
is, 4 rambling rogue, loſt, in time, its original ſignification, 


Country folks, who hallooed and hooted after me, as at 
Sidney, b. ii. 
L Efirange's Fables. | 


If his new bride prove not an arrant whore. Dryd. Juv. | 
A'RRANTLY. adv. | from arrant.] Corruptly ; ſhametully. | 


A'RRAS. 7. ſ. [from Arras, a town in Artois, where hangings | 


Could not ſuſtain thy proweſs. Milton's Par. Loft, b. iii. 


Fairy Queen, b. i. 


„„ 


cauſe, Thende is the verb 26 array 4 paunel, tat is; fo%b 


with, 

Deck thyſelf now with majefty and excellency, ahd array 
thylelt di gory and beauty, | 
; (ow went forth the morn; 
Such as in higheſt heav'n, array'd in gold, a 1 
Empyreal. Milton's Paradiſe Loft,. b. vi. 
Oue velt array'd the corps, and one they «| read: 
Oder his clos'd eyes, and wrapp'd atound His Lead. Dryd: 
3. In law. See ARRAY in law. f Hobo 
ARRA'YERS. 2./. 
the care of ſeeing the ſoldiers 
1 -o0el, 
ARRF'AR. adv. [arriere, Fr. behind. ] Behind; This is the 

primitive ſignification of the word, which, though not now in 


To leave with ſpeed Atlanta ſwift arrear; * © + 
Through foreſts wild and unfrequented land, 
To chate the lion, boar, or rugged bear. Fairy Quern. 
ARRE'AR. 7. 
due. See ARREARAGE. | 
His boon is giv'n; his knight has gain'd the day, 
But loſt the prize; th arrenrñ are yet to pay. Dryden. 
If a tenant run away in arrear of ſome rent, the land re- 
mains; that cannot be carried away, or loſt, Locke. 


rags hung up in Weſtminſter-hall, which coſt an hundred 
millions, whereof they are paying the arrtys, and boaſting 
as beggars do, that their grandfathers were rich, Sqft. 
8 51 var B. u. ſ. a word now little uſed, [from arriere, Fr. 
ind. mo 3 5 8 Bad 


Arrearage is the remainder of an account; or à ſum of : 
generally, any money unpaid at the due time, as arrearage 
of rent. „ bh | Coxvel. 


He'll grant the tribute, ſend th arrearages; . 


groaned, benig defrayed, he hath brought Lurana to'uphol 
and maintain herfelf. wel's Vocal Foreſt. 


in the foreſt law, the licenting an owner of lands in the foreſt, 


2." Crit... 
ARRE'ST. 7. . from arreſter, Fr, to ſtop.] 


be arreſted, To plead in arreft of judgment, is to ſhew cauſe 
why judgment ſhould be ſtayed, though the verdict of the 


not be taken. An arreſt is a certain reſtraint of a man's per- 
ſon, depriving him of his own will, and binding it to become 


ginning of impriſonment. Convel. 


dom, as the morality of imprifonment; 
2. Any caption, & 56 | 5 


The ſtop and arreſt of the air ſheweth, that the air hath 

little __ of aſcending, _ 

To ARRE'ST. . a. [arrefter, Fr. to ftop.] 

26 . 
Sood tidings, my lord Haſtings, for the which 


2. To ſeize any thing by law, : L 
He hath enjoyed nothing of Ford's but twenty pounds of 


arrefted for it. 
3. To ſeize; to lay hands on. | 
Hut when as Morpheus had with 


Wo | en maze 
_ Arreſted all that goodly company: 


Fairy 


bafffled or defied, ſhall begin to arreft, ſeize, and remind us 
of our mortality; Uo e 
4. To with-hold; to hinder. 


ment that did arreft and ſtop the courſe of the conqueſt. 


As often as my dogs with better ſpeed 
Arreſt her flight, is ſhe to deatli decreed, 
Nor could her virtues, nor repeated vaws 
Of thouſand lovers, the relentleſs hand 
[Ot death arreſt. . | = 
| 5. To ſtop motion. 


ARRE'ST../.[ In horſemanſhip.] A mangey humour between 
the ham and paſtern of the hinder legs of a horſe. Ditt: 


before a judge, and charged with a crime. It is uſed ſome- 
to one under age. 3 | 
To ARR!DE. v. 4. [arrideo, Lat. 
1. To laugh at. | | 4 
2. To ſmile; to look pleaſantly upon one. 
ARRTERE. . .. French. ] 


which we now ule rear. | 


or arriere. | Sir J. Hayward. 
ARRIERE BAN, 1. ſ. ¶ Caſſeneuve derives this word from ar- 
riere and ban; ban denotes the eonvening of the nobleſſe or 


riere, thoſe who only hold of the King mediately.] A geno- 

| ral proclamation, by which the king of France ſummons to 
the war all that hold of him, both his own vaſſals or the no- 
bleſſe, and the vaſſals of his vaſſals; 

ARRITERE FEE, or FIEF. Is afeed 


to their o 
in e eee, 3 and even 
to gratify the ſoldiers under them, in 

ARRIERE VASSAL. The vaſlal 

ARRI'SION. 2. / | 


rmitted thoſe officers 
e ſame manner, - 
a-vaſlal, Trewoux. 
arriſio, Lat.] A ſmiling upon. 


ſids. 


3. In law. Array, of the Fr. array, i. e. ordo, the ranking or 
ſetting.torth of a jury or inquett of men impannelled upon a 


/ 


ARRIVAL, A. J. [tri 
place; and, figuratively, * attainment of any PO. 
| 7 | | How 


forth one by another the men impannelled; 4 ien : 
To ARRA'Y. v.a. [arroger, ol Fr. f 5 ; 
1, To put in order, . I Cel BY 


2. To deck; to dreſs; to adorn the perſon; with the particle 


Jobz xl. 10 * Þ 


from array. ] Officers uo anclently had | , 
uly appointed in rlieir armour - 


ule, feems to be retained by Spenſer. See Rear. * 


That which remains behind unpaid, though 


It will comfort our grand- children, when they ſee a few 


money remaining in the hands of an accountant; or, more - 


Paget ſet forth the king of England's title to his delits and 
penſion from the French king; with all arrearages. Haya. 


Ere look upon our Romans. "Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
"The old arrearages under which that erown had long 


S-- 


A top or ſtay; as, a man a prehended for debt, is Gaid to 


twelve be paſſed. Topleadin arreſt of taking the inqueſt up- 
on the former iſſue, is to ſhew cauſe why àn inquett ſhould _ 
| obedient to the will of the law, and may be called the be- 
II I could ſpeak ſo wiſely under an arrefl; T-would fend + * 
for my creditors; yet Thad as lief have the foppery of fre- 
To therich man, who had promiſed himſelf eaſe for man : "IO, 
years, it was a fad arreft, that his foul was ſurpriſed the firſt = 
0. 05. 5-2 Salers Hop Eroings -- © 
_ Bacon's Nat. Hift, Nv 24, 
1, To ſeize by a mandate from a court or officer of juſtice, See Fe 
I do arreſt thee, traitor, of high treaſon. Shah, Hen. IV. 


Well, well; there's one yonder arreſted, and carried to pri- 
ſon, was worth five thouſand of you all. Shakeſpeare. 


money, which mutt be paid to maſter Brook; his horſes are 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Mues of Windſor. 


, ' Queen, b. 1. . 
Age ittelf, which, of all things in the world, will not be 


This detect of the Engliſh juſtice was the main impedi-- 
- Sir John Davies, | 

DHd. Fables, 
| Tomanifeſttheco lativepowe , we have FR ell the Aui⸗ 13 8 
I dity of newy Milt, due itinto a curdled bab mer. Boyle. 
A'RRETED. adj. | arrefatus, low Lat.] He that is convened - 


times for imputed or laid unto; as, no folly may be arreted - 


he Jaſt body of an army, for 


The horſemen might iſſue forth without diſturbance of the - 
foot, and the avant-guard without ſhuffling with the battail _ 


vaſſals, who hold fees immediately of the crown; and ar- 


ndant on a ſuperior one. 

Theſe fees commenced, when the dukes and counts; render- 

ing their 5 —— hereditary in their families, dittributed . 
cers parts of the royal domains, which they found 


Dic. 
trom arrive.) The act of coming to an 
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ARRTVANcE. n. ſ. [from arrive.) Company coming. 


To ARRIVE. v. u. {arriver, Fr. to come on ſhore,] ) 
1. To come to any place by water. 


2. To reach any place by travelling. 


3. To reach any point. 


4. To gain any thi 


heaven; they are bleſſed who converſe with God. Taylor. 


5. To happen; with to before the perſon. This ſenſe ſeems 


D ARRO'DE. v. a. [arrodo, Lat.] To gnaw or nibble. Dic. 


 A'RROGANCY. 


is natural to popular governments. Temple. 
 ARROGANTLY, adv. [from arrogant.] In an arrogant 


© Himſelf admire the fortune of his play; | 


. held of them in homage. 


3 5 With fair equality, fraternal ſtate, 


_ ARROGA'TION. 2. /. [from arragate. ] A claiming in a provd 
| 5 


AxxRos ION. . .. [from arro/us, Lat.] A nawing. Dig. 
ARROW. . / zz Sax. ] The pointed weapon which is 


ſmot from a bow. Darts are thrown by the hand, but in 


| - A*RROWHEAD. z. ſ. [from arrow and head.] A water plant, 
ſo called from the reſemblance of its leaves to the head of an | 


—— — = 


How are we changed, ſince we firſt ſaw the queen? 
She, like the ſun, does ſtill the ſame appear, | 
Bright as ſhe was at her arrival here. Waller. 


The unravelling is the arrival of Ulyſſes upon his own 
iſland. | Broom's View of Epick Poetry. 


Every minute is expectancy _ He 
Of more arrivance. Shakeſpeare's Othello, | 


At length arriving on the banks of Nile, 
Wearied with length of ways, and worn with toil, | 
Bhe laid her down. | Dryden. 


When we were arrived upon the verge of his eſtate, we | 
ſtopped at a little inn, to reſt ourſelves and our horſes. Sidney. 


The hounds of all body we have no difficulty to arrive 
at; but when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its 
progreſs. | Locke. 


ng. | : ; 
It . the higheſt 9 "AR by deſpiſing the world to arrive at 


The virtuous may know in ſpeculation, what they could 
never arri ve at by practice, and avoid the ſnares of the crafty, 
5 N Addiſon. Spectator, Ne 245. | 
5. The thing at which we arrive is always ſuppoſed to be good. 


not proper. a : 8 
Happy! to whom this glorious death arrives, 
More to be valued than à thouſand lives. Waller. 


A'RROGANCE. 2 n. J. [arrogantia, Lat.] The act or quality) 
0 en e e ſelf; that ſpe- 
cies of pride which conſiſts in exorbitant claims. 
| Stanley, ee; ſhe's your wife, 
And loves not me; be you, good lord, aflur'd, _ 


I hate not you for her proud arrogance. Shak. Rich. UI. 1 


Pride hath no other glaſs | 
To ſhew itſelf but pride; for ſupple knees N 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees. Shakeſp. 
Pride and arrogance, and the evil way, and the froward 

mouth do I hate. „ f 
D iſcourſing of matters dubious, and on any controvertible 
truths, we cannot, without arrogarcy, entreat a credulity. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 


7 Humility it expreſſes by the ſtooping and bending of the 


head. arrogance, when it is lifted, or, as we ſay, toſſed up. | 
; BE Diden s Dufreſnoy. 
A'RROGANT, adj. Iarrogans, Lat.] Given to make exorbitant 


claims; haughty ; prouje. 3 
Feagh's right unto that country which he claims, or the 

\ Ggniory therein, muſt be vain and arrogant. Spenſer. 
An arrogant way of treating with other princes _ ſtates, 


Our poet may 


And arregantly, as his fellows go, 
Think he writes well, becauſe he pleaſes you, 
. | Another, warm'd 
With high ambition, and conceit of proweſs __ 
+ Inherent, arrogantly thus preſum'd;X TI 
What if this ſword, full often drench'd in blood, | 
Should now cleave ſheer the execrable head 
Of Churchill. ; | Pbilips. 


A'RROGANTN ESS. 7. from arrogant.) The ſame with =" "ho 


rogance; which ſee. 


5 Dict. 
To ARROGATE. v. a. [arrogo, Lat.] To claim vainly; to 


exhibit unjuſt claims only prompted by pride. 


I intend to deſcribe this battle fully, not to derogate any 1 


thing from one nation, or to arrogateto the other. Hayward. 

"47 pes arrogated unto themſelves, that the empire was 

Sir Walter Raleigb's Eſſays. 

Who; not content 
Will arrogate dominion undeſerv'd, 

__ Over his brethren. | 


| he pretended to be founded upon Chriſt's promiſe. Tillotſon. 


unjuſt manner. 


poetry they are confounded. - 3 
bets 3 to thee hy Cupid's ſtrongeſt bow, 
By his beſt arrow with the golden head. 
Here were boys ſo r e reſolved, as to pull arrows 


out of their fleih, and deliver them to be ſhot again by the 


archers on their ſide. Sir F. Hayward. 


. Re 6, Diet. 
A'RROWY. adj. [from arrow.) Conſiſting of arrows. 
lle ſaw them in their forms of battle rang d, | 
How quick they wheel'd, and flying, behind them ſhot 
Sharp fleet of arrozwy ſhow'r againſt the face 8 
Of their 3 and o'ercame by flight. Par. Loft. G. ĩii. 


ARSE. 1. /. Leanre, Sax. ] The buttocks, or hind part of an 
Animal. ; ; : | 


To bang an ARSE. A vulgar phraſe, ſiguitying to be tardy, 
fluggiſh, or dilatory, | 1 

i For Hudibras wore but one ſpur, ks 
As wiſely knowing, could he ſtir 

To active trot one lide of 's horſe, = 

The other would not hang an arſe. Hudibras, cant. i. 


8 AR SE FOOT. 1. ſ. A kind of water towl,called allo a didapper. 


ARSE-SMART. [Perſicaria, Lat.] : 
It is a plant with an apetalous flower, having ſeveral chives 


from the multifid calyx : the pointal becomes an oval pointed 


ſmooth ſeed, incloſed in the capſule, which was before the 
flower-cup ; it hath jointed ſtalks, and the flowers are pro- 
duced in ſpikes. Several ſpecies of this plant grow wild upon 
moiſt foils and dungzills. — Millar. 
A'RSENAL. u. ſ. [ arſenale, Ital.] A repoſitory of things re- 
quiſite to war; a magazine. | 

I would have a room for the old Roman inſtruments of 
war, where you might ſee all the ancient military furniture, 

as it might have been in an arſenal of old Rome. 


conſiſting of arſenick. 
An hereditary conſumption, or one engendered by ar- 
ſenical tames under ground, is incapable of cure. Harvey. 
There are arſenical, or other like noxious minerals lodged 
underneath. Waodward's Natural Hiftory, 
A'RSENICK. 2. /. [a4grixo.] A ponderous mineral ſubitance, 
volatile and unintlammable, which gives a whiteneſs to me- 
tals in fuſion, and proves a violent corroſive poiſon ; of which 
there are three forts. Native or yellow arſenick, called alſo 
auripigmentum or orpiment, is chiefly found in copper mines, 
in a fort of glebes or ſtones of different figures and ſizes. Its 
colous though always yellow, yet admits of different thades 
and mixtures, as a golden yellow, a reddiſh yellow, or a green 


be uſed inwardly, in any form. 


6. Speculation... 


Prov. vin. 13. | 


Dryden 5 


| ſeparate the ſpira 


1812. Artificial; not natural. 
8 Iz. Cunning; ſkilful; dexterous. 

Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. | 

Romenever arrogated to herſelf any infallibility, but what 


Shakeſpeare. [ 


| ARTHRITIS. n 


Addifon, | 
ARSE'NICAL. adj. {from arſenick.] Containing arſenick ; | 


the expence of 1 it. White or cryflalline es is 
extracted from the native kind, by ſubliming it with a pro- 
portion of ſea ſalt, and is chiefly uſed among us. It is {aid 
to be found native in ſome German mines. The ſmalleſt 
quantity of cryſtalline ar/enich, being mixed with any metal, 
abſolutely deſtroys its malleability ; and a ſingle grain will 
turn a pound of copper into a beautiful ſeeming ſilver, but 
without ductility. There is a method practiſed in Hungary, 
of procuring yellow and white arfenck from cobalt. Red 
arfeuich is a preparation of the white, made by adding to it 
a mineral ſulphur. There are ſeveral chymical preparations 
of arſenict, intended to blunt its corroſive ſalts, and render 
c N „ Chambers. 
 Arſenick is a very deadly poiſon ; held to the fire, it emits 
fumes, but liquates very little. Woodward on Foſſils. 
RT. u. .. [arte, Fr. ars, Lat.] 
1. The your of doing ſomething not taught by nature and 
inſtinct; as, to walk is natural, to dance is an art. 
Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain rules and 
maxims, by which a man is governed and directed in his ac- | 
tions. 5 SGsoscuth. 
Bleſt with each grace of nature and of art. Pope. 
Ev'n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, | 
The laſt and greateſt art, the art to blot. Pope. 
2. A ſcience; as, the liberal arts. | 5 
Arts that reſpect the mind were ever reputed nobler than | 
thoſe that ſerve the body. Ben. Johnſun's Diſcovery. | 
3. A trade. bf 1 
This obſervation is afforded us by the art of making 65 gar. 
5 5 | V 
4. Artfulneſs; ſkill; dexterity. 5 = 
The art of our neceſſities is ſtrange, 


5. Cunning,  _-. 


I have as much of this in art as you ; 


artery; that which is contained in the artery. | 
| Had not the Maker wrought the ſpringy frame, 
The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food, | 


As this mixture of blood and chyle paſſeth through the arte- 
rial tube, it is preſſed by two contrary forces; that of the 
heart driving it forward againſt the ſides of the tube, and the 
elaſtick force of the air, preſſing it on the oppoſite ſides of thoſe 
air-bladders; along the ſurface A which this arterial tube 
Creeps. 5 Alrbulhnot on Aliments. 
AR TERIO “TOY. x. ſ. ffromaghgie, and Two, to cut.] The 

operation ot 1 from the artery: a practice much 
in uſe among the French. N . 
A'RTERY. 2. / 8 Lat.] An artery is a conical canal, 

conveying the blood from the heart to all parts of the body. 


ſeems to be a thread of fine blood veſſels and nerves, for nou- 
cular, or rather ſpiral fibres, of which there are more or fewer 


have a ſtrong elaſticity, by which they contract themſelves 
with ſome force, when the power by which they have been 


parent membrane, which keeps the blood within its canal, 
that otherwiſe, = the dilatation of an artery, would eaſily 


veins ſeem only to be continuations of the capillary arteries. 
| e 8 z incy. 
The arteries are elaſtick tubes, endued with a contractile 

| oben wp which they drive the blood ſtill forward; it being 
© hindered from going backward by the valves of the heart. 
| 205 ä . e Arbuthnot. 
A'RTFUL. adj. [ from art and full.} © | DAE ans, 
1. Performed with art. VVA 
The laſt of theſe was certainly the moſt eafy, but, for the 
ſame reaſon, the leaſt artful.  Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


O ſtill the ſame, Ulyſles, ſhe re: OC, 
Artful in ſpeech, in action, and in mind. Pope's Odyſ. 
ART = LLY. adv. [from art ul.] Win art; ſkiltully ; dex- 
terouſly. h | e 
0 The reſt in rank: Honoria chief in place, _ 
Was artfully contriv'd to ſet her face, ST, 2 
Io front the thicket, and behold the chace. Dyyd. Fab. 


and induſtriouily cultivated ? Ek 
ph e n.ſ. ¶ from artful.] 
I, 4 5 1 . : , HEE. 7 7 5 
Conſider with how much artfulneſs his bulk and ſituation 
is contrived, to have juſt matter to draw round him theſe maſſy 


| Rogers's Sermons, 


odies. (beyne s Philcſophical Principles, 
1 Cunning. Is 5 o Ws 
"'ARTHRITICK., 7: „ere. Eat a 77 
ARTHRITICAL. Þ adj. [from arthritis. 


1. Gouty; relating to, the gout. 


2. Relating to joints. 
F pres worms, and leaches, though ſome want bones, 
and all extended articulations, yet have they arthritical ana- 


are able to make progreſſion. Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 1. 

. 5 Heeren from àędge, a joint.] Any diſ- 
temper that affects the joints, but the gout moſt particularly. 
| e WNCY. 
A'RTICHOKE, . f. [artichault, Fr.] by 


| ſhaped like the cone of the pine tree; the bottom of each ſcale, 
as alſo at the bottom of the florets, is a thick fleſhy eatable 
ſubſtance. The ſpecies are, 1. The garden artichoke, with 
prickly and ſmooth leaves. 2. Garden artichoke, without 
ene and reddiſh heads. 3. The wild artichokeof Bceotia. 
here is at preſent but one ſort of artichoke cultivated in the 
gardens near London, which is commonly known by the name 
of the red artichoks. It is propagated from ſlips or ſuckers 
taken from the old roots hy or March. Millar. 
No herbs have curled leaves, but cabbage and cabbage let- 
tuce; none have double leaves, one belonging to theſtalle, an- 
other to the fruit or ſeed, but the artichoke. Bacon 's Nat. Hift. 
Artichotes contain a rich, nutritious, ſtimulating juice. 
5 | | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
A'RTICHOKE of Jeruſalem. See SUN-FLOWER, of which it 


ſpec 


Northern; under the Bear. See ARCTICK, © | 
But they would, have winters like thoſe beyond the artick 
circle; for the ſun would be do degrees from them, Yulg. Err. 
In the following example it is, contrary to cuſtom, ſpelt 


- 


To you, who live in chill degree, wy 
As map informs, of fifty three, 
And do not much for cold atong, 
ö „en ng der fifty one, 
thinks all climes ſhould be alike, 


yellow, It contains a {mall portion of gold, but not worth 


/ 


it a fafe medicine; but experience proves that it ſhould never | 


But yet my nature could not bear it ſo. Shak. F.Caſar. | 
| ARTERIAL. adj. [from artery.] That which relates to the | 


Had cool'dand languiſh'din th arter:al road. Blackmore. | 


Each artery is compoſed of three coats; of which the firſt 
riſhing the coats of the artery; the ſecond is made up of cir- | 


5 ſtrata, ee to the bigneſs of the artery. Theſe fibres 
a 
ſtretched out ceaſes. The third and inmoſt coat is a fine tranſ- 


fibres from one another. As the arteries | 
grow ſmaller, theſe coats grow thinner, and the coats of the | 


: N od; | 8 
In uſeful craft ſueceſsfully refin d,. E Þ 


Vice is the natural growth of our corruption. How irre- 
ſiſtibly mult it r when the ſeeds of it are artfully ſown, to God, who needs not our words to ditcern our meaning 


Frequent changes produce all the arthritickdiſcaſes.Arbuth. | 


logies ; and, by the motion of fibrous and muſculous parts, | 


This plant is very like the thiſtle, but hath large ſcaly heads | 


is a ſpecies. | 
A'RTICK. adj. 155 ſhould be written arctick, from àeaine..] 


after the French manner, and accented on the laſt ſyllable. 


ARTICLE. u. ſ. ¶articulus, Lat.] 
I. yo 3 N as the, an; the man, an ox. 
2. ingle clauſe of a : icul: - 
* — t an account; a particular part of any com. 
Laws touching matters of order are changeable ha 
of the church; articles concerning 3 * ; * 
Have the ſummary of all our griefs 
When time ſhall ſerve to ſhew in articles. Shak. Hen, Ix 
Many believe the article of remiſlion of ſins, but beljec.;. 
without the condition of repentance. We believe the 55 
otherwiſe than God intended it. Taylor's Hely 1 
All the precepts, promiſes, and threatenings ot the. we 
will riſe up in judgment againſt us; and the article; 5 — 
faith will be ſo many articles of accuſation; and the ka 
weight of our charge will be this, that we did not 8 Fr 
Spe hich we profeſſed to believe; that we made coy; 7 
ton of the chriſtian faith, but lived like heathens, J. lot 
You have ſmall reaſon to repine upon that article of fs 
3. Terms; ſtipulations. | | . 
I embrace theſe conditions; let us havearticles between us 
| Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline 
I would have gall'd bis iuriy naue, 2 
5 e 8 endures not article, 
I ying him to aught, = Shak ts Corio, 
4. * time; exact time. Os 1 
ans field had not, in that article of time, viv 
that briſk charge, by which other troops were 1 e 
r b had been in danger. Clarendlon, b. . > 
10 ARTICLE. v. . [from the noun article. ipulate: 
to make terms. 6: 4 4 wn W 
Such in love's warfare is my caſe, 


% | 4 Os may nat eoarticle for grace 
Tuhat can make vile things precious. SV. King Lear. : Ir grace, 


Having put love at laſt to thov/ this face. Donn: 
Hel ad nct intringed the leatt title of what was articled 
that they aimed at onemark, and their ends were conceutrick. 
; CN Hobel Vocal Fare 

If it be ſaid, God choſe the ſucceſſor, that is Aae 
not ſo in the ſtory of Jephrha, where he article wich the 00 
ple, and they made him judge over them. 10 


: 0 4 x * Che 
To ARTICLE. v. a. To draw up in nine article's 


He, whole lifs ſeems fair, yet if all his errours and flies 
were articled againit him, the man would ſeem vicious and 
miſcrable. Taylor's Rule of Living Hu 
ARTICULAR. adj. [articularis, Lat. belonging to the joints, 
Is, in medicine, an epithet applied to a diſeale, which more 
immediately inteſts the joints. Thus the gout 1s called er. 
bus articularis. „ „ hs 
ARTICULATE. adj. [from article, Lat.] 
1. Diſtinct, as the parts of a limb by joints; not continue in 
one tone, as articulate ſounds; that is, ſounds varied and 
chan pt at proper pauſes, in oppoſition to the voice ot animals, 
which admit no ſuch variety. An articulate pronunciation 
a manner of ſpeaking clear and diſtinct, in which one ſound 
is not confounded with another. ; 05 
In ſpeaking under water, when the voice is reduced ton 
extreme exility, yet the articulate lounds, the words, are nt 
confounded. . Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, No 193. 
Ihe firſt, at leaſt, of theſe I thought deny d 
| To beaſts ; whom God, on their creation-day, - 
Created mute to all articulate found. Milton's Par. Lif, 
Branched out into articles. This is a meaning little in us, 
His inſtructions were extreme curious and az ticu/ate; and, 
in them, more articles touching inquiſition, than negotiation: 
requiring from his ambaſſadors an antwer in diſtinct articles 
- Bacon's Henry VII. 


. 


to his queſtions. 
0 ARTICULATE. v. a. [from article] 
I, To form words; to ſpeak as a man. | 
I he dogmatiſt knows not by what art he directs his tongue, 
in articulating ſounds into voices. Gland. Scepſis Scientipica, 
Pariſian academitts, in their anatomy of apes, tell us, that 


a word, were wholly like to thoſe of man. Roy oz Creation, 
They would advance in knowledge, and not deceive them. 
ſelves with a little articulated air. 8 Locke 
2. To draw up in articles. e 
| Theſe things, indeed, you have articulated, 
Proclaim'd at market-croſſes, read in churches, 
Jo face the garment of rebellion 8 
With ſome fine colour. Sbaleſpeare s Henry I 
3. To make terms. Theſe two latter fignifications are unuiu- 
KS Send us to Rome 5 
The beſt, with whom we may articulate 


Por their own good and ours. Shakeſpeare's Coriolant. 
| ARTICULATELY. adv. [from articulate.} In an articulx 


voice. © = | 
Ihe ſecret purpoſe of our heart, no leſs articulately ſpokn 


2 : | Decay of Pie. 
| ARTICULATENESS. 2. ſ. [from articulate.] The quality 
being articulate, _ . | 
ARTICULA'TION. . J. [from articulate.] 
1. The juncture, or joint of bones. „„ 
With relation to the motion of the bones in their articui- 
tions, there is a twofold liquor prepared for the inundtion ad 
lubrification of their heads, an oily one, anda mucilaginos 
| E by certain glandules ſeated in the articulatious. Ry. 
2. The act of forming words. MR Ton ek 
I conceive that an extreme ſmall, or an extreme g 
ſound, cannot be articulate, but that the articulation t- 
} quireth a r of ſound. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. Ne 96 
By articulation 1 mean a peculiar motion and figur 
ſome parts belonging to the mouth, between the throats 
lips. 9 kheK Holder: Elements of Spell. 
3. In botany.) The joints or knots in ſome plants, as the A. 
A'RTIFICE. 2. 4 Fad et Lat.] * 
1. Trick; fraud; ſtratagem. ; 
It needs · no legends, no ſervice in an unknown tog 
none of all theſe laborious artifices of ignorance z nale 4 
all theſe cloaks and covering. 
1 Art; trade. | 
RTIFICER, 2, ſ. [artifex, Lat.] : 
1. An artiſt; a dull x one 59 whom any thing zem, 
The lights, doors, and ſtairs, rather directed to the ule 
the gueſt, than to the eye of the artificer. new: 
The great artificer would be more than ordinarily _— 
drawing his own picture. $ * 
So in the practices of artificers, and the manufactures 1 
veral kinds, the end being propoſed, we find out ways Lock: 
2. A forger; a contriver. . 
| | He ſoon aware, 
Each perturbation ſmooth'd with outward calm 
Artificer of fraud! and was the firſt Lf 
That praRtis'd falſehood under ſaintly ſhew. Par. L. 
Th' artificer of lies 4. Fab 
| Renews tl aſſault, and his laſt batt'ry tries. Drya. #2 
3. Adexterous or artful fellow. qubaſe 
Let you alone, cunning arificer. Ben. } * 
ARTIFICIAL. adj. { artificiel, Fr.] | | 
1. Made by art; not natural. ; the por" 
Baſilius uſed the artificial day of torches to lighten 2 * 
their inventions could contrive. x Sidnq; 
The curtains cloſely drawn the light to ſkreen, 
As if he had contriv d to lie unſeen : 
den's Fable 


Thus coyer'd with an artificial night, 
Sleep did his office. 


From tropick e en to pole artigue. 


the muſcles of the tongue, which do molt ſerve to articulate | 


There isno natural motion perpetual ; yet it doth not = | 
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| ., :- noſfible to contrive ſuch an artificial revo- 
8 PR 8 4 Dedalus. 
i nuine. _ | 
„ FR enn tmile, and murder while I ſmile, 
And ty; content, to that which grieves my heart, 
1 wet my cheeks with artificial tears. Shak, Hen. VI. 
Artful; contrived with ſkill. | 
„ ſe ſeem to be the more artificial, as thoſe of a ſingle 
3 the more natural governments, orders, and inſtitu- 
3 Pa þ Temple. 
. -ouments. in rhetorick. ] Are proofs on con- 
8 1000 ſe Ak the —.— induſtry, or inven- 
nk the orator; {uch are definitions, cauſes, effects, &c. 
anch are thus called, to diſtinguiſh them from laws, autho- 
rities, citations, and the like, which are ſaid to be martifi- | 
cata Ert, Lines, on a ſector or ſcale, are lines ſo contrived as 
my lent the logarithmick {ines and tangents z which, by 
4 0 of the line of numbers, ſolve, with tolerable exact- 
Vl queltions in trigonometry, navigation, &c. Chambers. 
xrFICIAL Numbers, are the ſame with logarithms. 
Arie CIALLY. adv. [from . artiſcial. J 
*"\rtfully; with fill; with good contrivance. ER 
5 How cunningly he made his faultinels leſs, how artificially 
he {et out the torments of his own conſcience. Sidney. 
Should any one be caſt upon a deſolate illand, and find there | 
1 palace artificially contrived, and curiouſly adorned. Ray. 

; Fyutz not N N 5 1 | 
t is covered on all ſides with earth, crumbled into powder, f 
.- thad b{cn artificially ſifted. Addiſon s Remarkson Italy. 
AzrieICIALN ESS. A. . 15 artificial.) Artfulneſs. Dit. 
AzTIFICIOUS. adi. 1 rf e The tame with artificial. | 

AetlLLERY. 2. /. It bas uo plural, Lartillerie, Fr.) 
1. Weapons of war. 


him, Go, carry _ unto the city. | 
: ; great ordnance. „ 
. 3 prot heard great ordnance in the field ? 
And heav'n's artillery thunder in the tkies? Shakeſpeare. 
Til to the Tower with all the haſte I can, + 
To view th' artillery and ammunition.  Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
Uponone wing the artillery was drawn, being ſixteen pieces, 
every piece having pioneers to plain the ways.  Hayxward. 
e that views a fort to take it, 


ARTISAN, w French. J 5 
1. Artiſt; profeſſor of an art. 
What are the molt judicious art? 
mire? - - 5 
Beſt and happieſt artiſan, 
Belt of painters, if you can, 
With your many-colour'd art, 
Draw the miſtrels of my heart. 
1. Manufacturer; low tradelman. „ 
ho had none but generals to oppoſe me, muſt have an 
artiſan for my antagoniſt. Addiſon, Whig Examiner. 
Axris Tr. . f. Lartiſſe, Fre]. | ne 
i. The profeſlor of an art, generally of an art manual. 
ow to build fhips, and dreadful ordnance caſt, -. 
Infirudt the artiſis, and reward their haſte, 
- Rich with the ſpoils of many a conquer'd land, 


Motion s Architefture. 


Guardian. 


All arts and artis Theſeus could command. 


Who fold for hire, or wrought for better fame: 
The maltec painters and the carvers came. Dryd. Fab. 
When I made this, an artiſt undertook to imitate it; but 
uſing another way, tell much ſhort. 
2. A ikiltul man; not a novice. - 
It any one thinks himſelf an ar 
up the parts of his child's bod. Locle. 
ARTLESLY. adv. [from artieſs.] In an artleſs manner; na- 
turally; lincerely. a e eh 
Nature and truth, though never ſo low or vulgar, are yet 
lealng when openly and ariel repreſented. Pope's Letters. 
ARTLESS. adj. [from art and leſs.J I! „ 
2. Unkkiltul; tometimes with the particle cf. Oe 
The high-ſthoo'd plowman, ſhould he quit the land, 


2, Without fraud; as, an artleſs maid. _ 
3. Contrived without ill; as, an artleſs tale. 


ASTUATE. v. 4. [artuatus, Lat.] To tear limb from 
unb. 38 | ry Sees i 


4% of ſtars, and of the moving ſand. Dryden Perſ.| h | 
d + | 21. So is ſometimes underſtood. 


As, can unc. (ali, Teut. 1 
1. In the ſame manner wid ſomething elſe. — 
When thou doſt hear I am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou ſhalt be as thou waſt. 
Au unging, as in piping, you excel; | 
Ile as 1 did, I think as I did, I love > as I did; but 


ele ar to « : . . . 
or love as I 8 e = nes will not live, think, 


2. In the pare ED Ss 

With 1 was, I could not bear his fate | 
andlord, in his ſhirt as he was, taking a candle in one 
pms, and a drawn ſword in the other, tend out of the 
3 Arbuthnot and Pope s Mart. Scriblerus. 

3 bb cu 2. conſequential ſenſe. | 
anngett mariners were ſo conquered by the ſtorm, 
SS Ws it beſt with ſtricken ſails to yield to be go- 


Sidney, b. ii. 


He had ſuch 4 dext 5 ALS | Hh 
fain to reſtrain his . 9 1 e 


e relations are ſo un rtai 5 F 

deal of 2322 5 — Nb ey 9486. 

* the virginit a prevent fin ke as to keep the ſoul 
the ſtate of another. 2 
Ia dam, were I as you, I'd take her counſel ; 

5. Undetbek my own diſtreſs, 
Be: de Particular conſideration; with a particular reſpect. 

which beion at law which concerneth men as men, and that 

in ſome aer men @s they are men, linked with others 
<3 politick, ſo far forth f then ick 

cerns with ane ktorth as one o them kath blick con- 

iy ry — 3 Hooker”s Ecclefiaflical Polity, b. i. 


ou art a : 
i any wie Pets Lear ths fear the roaring of 
i follow tions that are raiſed againſt it a: a y, are 
1 Like; A Gay's Preface to What d'ye call it. 


re you, unleſs you are atter bli | 

c ba beauteou, ff wire find. _ 

| Thou good AT ſpoke, the blue-eyed maid replies, 

As if; in the — — olent as wiſe. Pope's Odyſſey. 
nigher t ö 

d his horn under the 4 — g 


a 


th ile; l , | | 
They dl comet hook as it would fall, Fairy Queen. 


10. As it were; in ſome ſort. 


And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, and ſaid 3 7255 
„ 
- 12. Becauſe. | 


Plants his artillery"gainit the weakeſt place. Penh. Sophy. | 
ans, but the mimicks of | 


15. How; in what manner. | | 
Men are generally permitted to publiſh books, and con- 


17. In a reciprocal ſenſe, anſwering to as. 


ce˙eͤcrtain it is, that the circular revolutions of the earth and 


Newton's Opticks. | 


15 at this, let him nuwber | 


20. Having ſo to anſwer it; in a conditional ſenſe. 
| As far as they carry light and convittion to any other man's 


| | | Dit. 
MRUNDINA'CEOUS, adj. [ apundinaceus, Lat.] Of ww ve 


* . 1 : £207 Diel. 
Wurzer tous. adj. [arundineus, Lat.] Abounding with | | 


lcarce your malter coul perform ſo well. Dryden. | 


| Swifts Letters. | 


lent grief, but loudly. blam'dthe ſtate. Dryd. En. I 


ory, Ne 986. 
South. 


A. Philips's Diſtreſ Mother. 


there is a third which touches all ſeveral 


Blackmore. | 


that, as of themſelves, which they conceived he deſired th 
ſhould do. 725 Sir F. Hayward. 
Contented in a neſt of ſnow | 
He lies, as he his blifs did know, "iS 
And to the wood no more would go. 
So hot th' aſſault, fo high the tumult roſe, 
As all the Dardan and Argolick race 1 
Had been contracted in that narrow ſpace. Dryden's Xn. 
Can miſery no place of ſafety know ? | 
The noiſe purſues me whereſoe'er I go, | 
As fate ſought only m. Dryden's Aurengzebe; 
9. According to what. | 
Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but miniſters by 
whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every man. 


| 1 Cor. iii. 5. 

Their figure being printed, 
As juſt before, I think, I hinted, 
Alma intorm'd can try the caſe, | 
As the had been upon the place. Prior. 
The republick is ſhut up in the great duke's dominions, 
| who at preſent is very much incenſed againit it. The occa- 
ſion is as follows. Adaliſon on Italy. 


As for the daughters of king Edward IV. they thought 
king Richard had ſaid enough tor them; and took them to 
be but as of the king's party, becauſe they were in his power, 
and at his diſpoſal. Bacon's Henry VII. 
11, While; at the ſame time that. h e | 
a At either end, it whiſtled as it flew, 5 | 

And as the brands were green, fo dropp'd the der; 
Infected as it fell with ſweat of ſanguine hue. Dryden. | 

Theſe haughty words Alecto's rage provoke, | 
And trighted Turnus trembled as ſhe ſpoke. Dryd. ZZ. 

So the pure limpid ſtream, when foul with ſtains 
Ot ruſhing torrents, and deſcending rains, 

Works itlelt clear, and as it runs refines. Addiſcx's Cato. 


He that commanded the injury to be done, is firſt bound; 
then he that did it; and they alto are obliged who did ſo aſſiſt, 
as without them the thing could not have been done. Taylor. 
13. As being. . 8 0 1 

The kernels draw out of the earth juice fit to nouriſh the 
tree, as thoſe that would be trees themſelves. © Bacon. 
14. Equally. Fa 9 5 5 | 


55 heefore the place 

A hundred doors a hundred entries grace; s 
As many voices iſſue, and the found 
Qt Sibyl's word as many times rebound. Dryden's An. 


tradict others, and even themſelves, as they pleaſe, with as 


16. With; anſwering to lite or ſame. - d 
Siſter, well met; whither away ſo faſt - 
— No further than the Tower; and, as I gueſs, 
ps like devotion as yourſelves,  _ = 

o gratulate the gentle princes there. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


Every offence committed in the ſtate of nature, may, in the 
ſtate of nature, be alſo puniſhed, and as far forth as it may | 
in a commonwealth. e n 

As ſure as it is good, that human nature ſhould exiſt; fo 


| Rust rather than other motions which might as poſſibly 
ave been, do declare God. 9 25 Bentley's Sermons. 
18. Going before as, in a comparative ſenſe; the firſt as be- 
ing ſometimes underſtood. 0 3 
e dae is as brave a man as Cato. Adadiſon's Cato. 
Brigh 


ls it not every man's intereſt, that there ſhould be ſuch a 
governour of the world as deſigns our happineſs, as would 
_ govern us for our advantage. 5 Tillotſon. 


im, 


underſtanding, /o far, J hope, my labour may be of ule to 
As in my ſpeculations I have endeavoured to extinguiſh 
paſſion and prejudice, I am ſtill defirous of doing ſome good 
in this particular. 5 
22. Anſwering to ſo conditionally. 
Soc may th' auſpicious queen of love, 
To thee, O ſacred ſhip, be kind; 
As thou to whom the muſe commends, 
| The beſt of poets and of friends, . 
Doſt thy committed pledge reſtore. Dryden. 
language. 5 | 
5 dear Syphax? x Addiſon's Cato. 
24. It ſeems to be redundant before yet; to this time. 
Though that war continued nine years, and this hath as 
yet laſted but fix, yet there hath been much more action in 
the preſent war... Aladiſon. 
25. In a ſenſe of compariſon, followed by ſo. Tt 214 
As when a dab-chick waddles through the copſe 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops; 
_ $0 lab'ring on, with ſhoulders, hands, and head, 
26. As FOR; with reſpect to. 18 k 
A, for the reſt of thoſe who have written 1 they 
deſerve not the leaſt notice. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
27. ASIF; in the ſame manner that it would be, if. 
needed it, e 
28. As To; with reſpect to. 3 5 
I pray thee, ſpeak to me as 10 5 IDE 
As Won doſt ruminate; and give thy worſt of thoughts 
The worſt of words. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


They pretend, in general, to great refinements, as to what 5 


ds chriſtianity. Addiſon on Italy. 

was miſtaken as to the day, placing that accident about 
thirty-ſix hours ſooner than it happened. _ Swift. 
29. AS WELL As; equally with. | 


Each man's mind has ſome peculiarity, as well as his 


face, that diſtinguiſhes him from all others. Locle. 

It is adorned with admirable pieces of f 8 as well 

modern as ancient. ©... Addiſon on Italy. 
30. AS THOUGH; as if, 4 

Theſe ſhould be at firſt gently treated, as though we ex- 

ed an impoſthumation. | Sharp's Surgery. 

ASA DULCIS. See BENZOIN. | 

ASA FOETIDA. * A gum or reſin brought from the 

ASSA FOET, 104.3 aſt Indies, of a ſharp taſte, anda ſtrong 

offenſive ſmellz which is ſaid to diſtil, during the heat o 

ſummer, from a little ſhrub, e v in Media, Perſia, Af- 

' ſyria, and Arabia. It is at firſt white, bordering on yel- 

low, then on red, and, laſtly, violet; and melts under the 


ders; but the rankneſs of its ſmell occaſions it to be ſel- 

dom uſed but by farriers; yet, in the Eaſt Indies, it makes 
an ingredient in their ragouts. Chambers. 
ASARABACCA.. n. ſ. [aſarum, Lat.) The name of a plant. 
| e flower is divided into four parts, and the fruit into 
| fix cells, filled with oblong ſeeds., The leaves are roundiſh, 


"To to creep into his humour, ant to do 


2. To proceed from one de 
By theſe ſteps we ſhall aſcend to more jult ideus of the glory 


little danger of being confuted, as of being underſtood. Boyle, | 


Locke. | ASCE'NDANT. adj, 


Locke, |---.: 


© Spettator, Ne 126. 
| ny | 


I Ascr'xsiox, in aftronomy, is either 2 * or oblique. 


23. Before Hoa it is ſometimes redundant; but this is in low | 


Wide as a windmill all his figure ſpread. Pope's Dunciad. | 


Anſwering their queſtions, as if it were a matter that | 


22 like wax. It is of known efficacy in ſome uterine 
or 


The firſt ſort is uſedin medicine; It debgtits in a moſſt ea 
place, and is increaſed by parting the roots in autumn. Mea. 
ASBE'STINE. adj. — aſbeftos.)} Something incombuſtible, 
or that partakes of the nature and qualities ot he hapiraybaſios 
ASBE'STOS. n. ſ. [eg. ] A fort of native foflile ſtone, 
which may be 
to ten inches in length, very fine, brittle, yet ſomewhat trat - 
table, ſilky, and o w_ iſh colour, not unlike' talc of Ve- 
nice. It is almoſt infill to the taſte, indiſſoluble in water, 
and endued with the wonderful pro of remaining un- 
conſumed in the fire, which only whitens it. But, notwith- 
ſtanding the common opinion, in two trials before the Royal 
Society, a piece of cloth made of this ſtone was found to loſe 
adram of its weight each time. Paper as well as eloth has been 


it, which, being taken foul from the table, were thrown into 
the fire, and better ſcowered than if they had been wafhed 
in water. This ſtone is found in many places of Aſia and 
Europe; particularly in the iſland of Angleſey in Wales, 
and in Aberdeenſhire in Scotland. | Chambers. 
ASCARIDES. n. ſ. ¶acuagidie, from doxagi2w, to __ Lit- 
tle worms in the rectum, ſo called from their continual trou- 
bleſome motion, cauſing an intolerable icching, - Quincy. 
To ASCEND. vv. z. (aſcends; Lat.] OTIS 
1. To mount upwards. ; 
Then to the heav'n of heav'ns ſhall he cen 
With victory, triumphing through the air 
Over his foes and thine. 
of knowledge to another. 


of Jeſus Chriſt, who is intimately united to God, and is one 
with him, | 
3. To ſtand higher in genealogy. | | 
The only inceſt was in the aſcending, not collateral or de- 
ſcending branch; as when parents and children married, this 
was accounted inceſt. 
To ASCEND. wv. a. To climb up any thing. : 
They aſcend the mountains, they deſcend the vallies. 
| 7 Delane's Revelation Examined. 


ASCE'NDANT, . /. [from aſcend. : 


2. Height; elevation. = 
He was initiated, in order to Kain inſtruction in ſciences 
that were there in their higheſt ajcendant. 
3. 1 3 influence. 1 | 
By che e he had in his underſtanding, and the dex- 
terity of his nature, he could perſuade him very much. Claren. 
What ſtar I know not, but ſome ſtar I find,. 
Has giv*n thee an aſcendant o'er my mind. Dryd. bot 
When they have got an aſcendant over them, they ſlion 
uſe it with moderation, and not make themſelves . 
| a | ocke. 


4. One of the degrees of kindred reckoned upwards. 
The moſt netarious kind of baſtards, are inceftuons baſ- 


| tards, whichare begotten between aſcezdantsand deſcendants _ 
in inſinitum; and between collaterals, as far as the divine 


_ prohibition. Os _ Ayliffe's Parergon. 
1. Superiour; predominant ;z overpowering. e ; 

Chriit outdoes Moſes, before he difplaces him; and ſhews 
an aſcendant ſpirit above him. VVV 
2. In an aſtrological ſenſe, above the horizon. 
Let him ud 


that time aſcendart. 


Cuſtom has ſome ajzendency over underſtanding, and what 


ASCE'NSION. 2. . [afcenſio, Lat.] 
1. The act of ada ar ing, "2M 
lible elevation of our Saviour to heaven. 
iS. Then riſing from his grave, 
Spoil'd principalities, and pow'rs, triumph'd 
In open ſhew; and, with aſcenſion bright 
Captivity led captive through the air. 
2. The thing riſing, or mounting. 


doth only ſuffer from vaporous af 
3 | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


aſcenſion of the ſun, or a ſtar, is that degree of the equinoc- 


of the equator intercepted between the firit point of Aries, 
and that point of the equator which riſes together with a ſtar 
in an obhque ſphere. Ds | 


the Thurſday but one before Whitſuntide. 


and oblique aſcenſion, of the ſame point to the ſurface of the 


pick. 2 | Brown's 
ASCENT. z. .. [aſcenſus, Lat.] 
1. Riſe; the act of riſing. 5 
i To him with fwife aſcent he up return'd, 
Into his bliſsful boſom reaſſum'd EY 
In glory, as of old, 
2. The way by which one aſcends. 
he temple, and the ſeveral degrees of aſcent, whereby 
men did climb up to the ſame, as it it had been a frals cœli, 
be all poetical and fabulous. Bacon's Mao Atlant. 
It was a rock 
Conſpicuous far; winding with one aſcent 


ulgar Errours, b. iv. 


3. An eminence, or high place. | 
No land like Italy erects the fight, wy 
A wide flat cannot be pleaſant in the Elyſian fields, unleſs 

it be diverſified with depreſſed valleys and ſwelling ; wy 


| entley. 
To ASCERTA'IN. v. a. [acertener, Fr.] 
1. To make certain; to fix; to eſtabliſh. 


unto us the want of other laws. 
Money differs from uncoined filver in this, that the quan- 
tity of ſilver in each piece is aſcertained by the ſtamp. Locke. 
2. To make confident; to take away doubt; often with of. 
If it be on right judgment of myſelf, it may give me the 
other certainty, that is, aſcertain me Du am in the number 
of God's children. Hammond Practical Catechiſm. 
This makes us act with a repoſe of mind and wonderful 
tranquillity, becauſe it aſcertains us of the goodneſs of our 
work. | '  ODryaen's Dufreſnoy. 
ht + 
ASCERTA'INER, #. ſ. [from aſtertain.) The perſon that 
proves or eſtabliſhes. : 
ASCERTA'INMENT, 0 [from aſcertain.) A ſettled rule; 
an eſtabliſhed ſtandard. 2 
For want of aſcertainment, how far a writer may expreſs 
his good wiſhes for his country, innocent intentions maybe 


thick, and almoſt of the colour of thoſe of the ivy tree. There 
| are two ſorts, the common aſarabacca, and that of Canada. 


| ed with crime . Swift to Lord Mideleton. 
| . 1 | 1 ASCE'TIGE. 


it into threads and filaments, from one inch 


made of ghis ſtone; and Pliny ſays he had ſeen napkins "BY | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xii. 
Watis's Improvement of the Mind. 
Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. | 


ASCE'NDABLE. adj. [from aſcend.] Thut may be dend g. | 
| 1. The part ot the ccliptiek at any articular time above the ho- 
ion, whichis ſuppoſed by aſtrologers to have great influence. 


Tenple. 


9 uth., 
y the conftellation of Pe afus, which is about | 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 
NC |  ASCE'NDENCY. 2. ſ. [from aſcend.] Influence; power. | 

t as the ſun, and like the morning fair. Cranville. 


l 19. Anſwering to ſuch. at one time ſeemed decent, appears diſagrecable afterwards, 


ently applied to the vi- 


Bar, Loft, b. . 


en err in the theory of inebriation, conceiving the brain 
enfin from the ſtomach. 


Right 


tial, counted from the beginning of Aries, which riſes with 
the ſun or (tar in a right ſphere. Oblique 2 is an arch 


AscENSLJ—U Ä DAY, The day on which the aſcenſion of our 
Saviour is commemorated, commonly called Holy Thurſday z 


ASCE'NSIONAL Difference, is the difference between the right 

here. ES | | Chambers. 

I AscExsIVE. adj. [from aſcend.] In a ſtate of aſcent, * 
Ihe cold augments when the days begin to encreaſe, though 

the ſun be then aſcenſive, and e ror the winter tro- 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft,%b. x. 


Acceſſible from earth, one entrance high. Par. Loft, b.iv. 


By ſuch a vaſt aſcent, or ſwells to fuch a height. Addiſon. 


The divine. law both aſcertaineth the truth, and ſupplieth _ 
| Hooker, b. i. 


—— — > WR 


— — 


— — 


„ 


. . ES Arp 


Asct"ricx. adj. [cowl] Employed whally in Ws I ue ſtorm ruſh'd in, and Areite ſtood aghaſt; Astor. d. I from 4 and r.] With dechvity; o 


of devotion ind mortification. « The flames were blown aide, yet ſhone they bright, by; net perpendicularly, 
None lived ſuch long lives as monks and hermits, ſequeſ- Fann'd by the wind, and gave a ruffled light, Dry. Fab. Set them not upright, but aſtope, a reaſonable d 
tered rom plenty to a conſtant aſcetick courſe of the ſevereſt 2, To another part; out of the true direction. : der the ground, **  Broon's Natural Hiſtory To *. 
abſtinence and devotion. ae South. He had no brother ; which though it be a comfortable thing The curte ajlope * 8 
Asck' Tick. . .. He that retires to devotion and mortifica- | for kings to have, yet it draweth the ſubiects eyes a little Glanc'd on the ground; with labour I mu ear 
© "tions a hermit. , | aſide. Bacon Henry VIII. My bread : what harm ? Idleneſs had been 8 
I am far from commending thoſe aſceticks, that, out of a 3. From the company; as, to ſpeak a/ide. | 8 My labour will fultain me. AH Payadim Bu , 
pretence of keeping themſelves unſpotted from the world, He took him fide from the multitude. Mark, vii. 33. | | The knight did ſtoop, e L, l. 
take up their quarters in deſarts. Norris. A'SINARY. adj. nmr Lat.] Belonging to an aſs. Det. And fate-on further tide /e. Hut 
He that preaches to man, ſhould underſtand what is in A'SININE. adj. [from gſinus, Lat.] Belonging to an als. AsOMATOus. adj. from «, priv. and , 3 body y 
man; and that ſkill can ſcarce be attained by an aſcetick in You ſhall have more ado to drive our dulleſt youth, our corporeal, or without a body. 1 5 . Ws 
- his ſolitudes. | Atterbury's Sermons. | ſtocks and tubs, from ſuch nurture, than we have now to | Asp. 14 fe [ ajpis, Lat.] A kind ot ſerpent, hoſe g. 
4SCII. 1. ſ. It has no fingulay. [from a, without, and ona, hale our choiceſt and hopefulleſt wits to that a/inime teaſt ot A'SPicK. & ton is 10 dangercus and quick in its e tn 


a ſhadow. ] Thoſe people who, at certain times of the year, ſow. thiltles and brambles. Milton on Education. that 1t kills without a pot] OPerativh 


have no ſhadow at noon; ſuch are the inhabitants of the | To As K. v. a. [apcian, Saxon.] It is laid to be very ſimall, Y remegy. 


torrid zone, becauſe they have the ſun twice a year vertical | 1, To petition; to beg; ſometimes with an accuſative only; | bia. Thoſe thatare bitten by it, We within ihr ö A 
to them. 1 "WA itt. | ſometimes with for. | the manner of their dying eing by ſleep and letharey 5 
AsCITES. u. ſ. [from 4ox®-, a bladder. ] A particular ſpecies. | When thou doſt 4ſt me bleſſing, I'll kneel down, out any pain, Cleopatra choſe it, as the eafiett wr 
of dropſy; a ſwelling of the lower belly and depending parts, | And aſk of thee forgiveneſs. nene e Hing Lear. patching herielf. a | of Us, 
trom an extrayaſation and collection of water broke out of it We have nothing elle to %, but that ED: High-minded Cleopatra, that with rote C 
! pro 1 This caſe, when certain and inveterate, is uni- Which you deny already: yet will , | Ot afp's ſting, hertelt did Kill. Fairy oer 
| verlally allowed to admit of no cure but by means of the ma- That, if we fail in our requeſt, the blame F Scorpion, and 4%, and amphiſbæ na dive * 

Xx nual operation of tapping. | QUINCY. May ha open your hardneſs. Shakeſpeare's Corioianus, And dipſas. Milter's Para. LA, 1 
= | There are two kinds of dropſy, the anaſarca, called allo My fon, haſt thou ſinned? do fo no more, but aft pardon Asp. 1. J. A tree. See As PEN. je Loft, l. x. 
leucophlegmacy, when the extravaſated matter ſwims in the | for thy former ſins. Fccieſiaſticus, xxi. 1. | ASPALATHUS. 1. J. Latin.) . 

ö cells of the membrana adipoſa; and the aſcites, when the | If he aſe for bread, will he give him a ſtone? Matt. vii. g. | 1. A plant called the rote of Jeruſalem, or our lady's roſs 
I | water poſſeſſes the cavity of the abdomen. Sharp's Surgery. | In long journies, 4ſt your matter leave to give ale tothe | 2, The wood of a prickly tree, heavy, olcaginuus (onion it 
As crricL. Z adj. [from aſcites.) Belonging to an aſcites 3: horſes. „ $278 Swift. | ſharpand bitter to the taſte, and ancicntly in much eke 
_ — ASCITICK. a dropſical; hydropicall. J 2. To demand; to claim; as, to aft a price for goods. an aſtringent, but now little uſed, There are Folie N 1 
When it is part of another tumour, it is hydropical, either“ Aſk me never 15 much dowry and gift, and I will give ac- | this wood; the firſt of the colour of box, Wut 05 * oi 
. anaſarcous or aſcitical. Wijeman's Surgery.“ cording as ye ſhall ſay unto me: but give me the damicl to vy, and imelling like roſes ; which is therefore c. Wed = 
| | |  Asc1TITIOUS, adj. Laſcititius, Lat.] Supplemental; addi- wife. # . | Gen. xxxiv. 12. wood. The ſecond, red like yew, and of a RTE © _- 
1 tional; not inherent; not original. N He faw his friends, who, whelm'd beneath the waves, [ ſimell. The third, hard,» wifeg, Knotty, of 4 rank 281 
| Homer has been reckoned an aſcititious name, from ſome Their funeral honoursclaim'd, and a/tdtheir quiet graves.] like that of a goat, and a dilagtecable i: fo. Fe 
; accident of his life. Pope s Eſſay on Homer. SV den s ZEneid. | has an aſh coloured bark, and the wood is of a pur: rn 


purple-dye, 

ute one cf 

. Chamber; 

3 a {weet ſinell like cinnamon and aſpalnthus und 
ed a pleaſant odour like the beſt myrrh. 4 10 


N 0 4 Dry 
j | AsCRI'BABLE. adj. [from aſcribe.] That which may be a- 3, To enquire; to queſtion; with for before the thing, aad { Ajpalathus affords an oil 
1 e fſcribed. COR ng | | ſometimes of before the perſon, „ tho beſt perfumes. 
8 Stand ye in the ways, and ſee, and aſe for the old paths, 


of admirable tcent, rep 
The greater part have been forward to reject it, upon a | 1 
. miſtaken perſuaſion, that thoſe phenomena are the effects of | where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye tha!l find | yiel 
, | | nature's abhorrency of a vacuum, which ſeem to be more fitly | reſt for your ſouls. Jierem. vi. 16. | ASPARAGUS. 7.f. [Lat.] The 
1 | | aſcribable to the weight and ſpring of the air. Boyle. For aſk now of the days that are paſt, which were before | a roſaceous flower of ſix Jeaves, 5 

| | Jo ASCRILBE. v. a. [aſcribo, Lat.] | 5 tee, ſince the day that God created man upon the earth, and | whoſe centre riſes the pointal, which turns to loft clobuts 
ee ES. EE aſs from the one ſide of heaven unto the other, whether there | . berry, full of hard feeds. The leaves are fincly cut y Ty, 
I The cauſe of his baniſhment is unknown, becauſe he was | hath been any ſuch thing as this great thing is, or hath been | ſpecies are twelve, of which all but the two irt 4, ene ri 
. unwyling to provoke the emperor, by aſcribing it to any | heard like it. 27 Deut. iv. 32. 1. Garden afparagus. 2. Wild aſparagus with a, r 
other realon than what was pretended. Duden.] O inhabitant of Aroer, ſtand by the way and eſpy, oft | leaves. The firſt fort is cultivated tor the table and Ty 
Jo this we may juſtly aſcribe thole envies, jealouſies, and] him that flieth, and her that eſcapetb, and ſay, What is | gated by the ſeeds, which thould be ſown in ma bee. A 
encroachments, which render mankind uneaſy to one another. | done? | Jierem. xIvui. 19. | of February, The next your they ſhould be plantedJur; l. 

| | Ng, Rogers's Sermons. | 4. To enquirez with after before the thing. 8 1 Furz us 


„ ES | ge | ter thing | TO thirdſpring, after planting, they may be begun to he cut 3rd 
2. To attribute to as a poſſeſſor, or ſubſtance receiving accidents. He ſaid, Wherefore is it that thou doſt aft after my name? | by proper management, & plot of Borg: „and, 


3 


rh. Ecclus, xxiv. 1 F, 
name ol a plant, -It hi; 
laced orbicularly, our 


| | aragus may be cont. 
Theſe perfections mult be ſomewhere, and therefore may | And he bleſſed him there.  Genefts, xxxii. 29. | nued ten or twelye years in cutting. The Done On 7 

much better be aſcribed to God, in whom we ſuppoſe all other | 5. To require, as phylically neceſſary. f II Wild in ſome parts, but, producing ſlender flioots 1 

perfections to meet, than to any thing elſe. Tillotſon. A lump of ore in the bottom of a mine will be ſtirred by | cultivated, | „ 


AscxrTrTIOx. 2. /. [aferiptio, Lat.] The act of aſcribing. Biel. two men's ſtrength; which, if you bring it to the top of the | Aſparagus affects the urine with a fe-i Hel chen 11 
 ASCRIPTITIOUS. aj, eie, Lat.] That which is a- | earth, will e fix men to ſtir it.  Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. | cut When they are white; and therefore have been 


4 


| | ml r a 7 + have been ſed; 
fceibed, - OE SF EE, Diet. | The adminiſtration paſſes into different hands at the end | by ſome phyticians, as not iriendly tothe Fee © 
As. u. ſ. [ fraxinus, Lat. ærc, Saxon. of two months, which contributes to diſpatch : but any exi- are older, and N to ramify, they loſe this gualiey ba 
25 This tree hath pennated leaves, which end in an odd lobe. | gence of ſtate aſks a much longer time to conduct any deti then they are not ſo agreeable. Arbuthnot on Alb u, 


The male flowers, which grow at a remote diſtance from the | to its maturity. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. | ASPECT. n./. 133 Lat. It appears anciently to l 
fruit, have no petals, but conſiſt of many ſtamina. The ovary | Ask, ASH, As, do all come from the Saxon ze, an aſh tree. | been pronounced with the accent on the laſt ſyllabſe which 
becomes a ſeed veſſel, nung one ſeed 1 bottom, $f V | i Gibſon's Camden. 15 3 placed on the firſt. e 
ſhaped like a bird's tongue. The ſpecies are, 1. The common | Ask AN CE. 2 e.: r II. Look; air; appearance. e 
1e. 2. The fripel ). z. The mann , Kc. The Aska Un ck. J 4%. Sideways ; obliquely. . 


aſh. . 1 , | * Wore. 2 I have preſented the tongue under a double a he. ſuch 
flirſt ſort is a common timber tree a" part of England, | Zelmane, 8 countenance &ſkance, as ſhe under- | may 2 the definition; that it is the . . N p., 
The ſecond is a variety of the firſt. The third fort is ſup- } ſtood him not, told him, it became her evil. Sidney, b.i. | Government of the Les 
polſed to be the tree from whence the true Calabrian mannal His wanniſh eyes upon them bent aſtance. 1 4 They are both, in my judgment, che image er picture 
is taken, The timber is of excellent ule to the wheelwright | And when he ſaw their labours well ſucceed, ] great ruin, and have the true aſpect of a world ying in 1 
and cartwrig ltr. Millar. Hie wept for rage, and threaten d dire miſchance. Fairfax. rubbiſn. Burnett Theory of the Lari 
FF Let metwine 5 . Some ſay, he bid his angels turn aſearce 12. Countenance; look, | | wn Ol 
Mine arms about that body, where againſt , | The poles of earth, twice ten degrees, and more, | Ta Fairer than faireſt, in his faining eye, = 
My grained 4 an hundred tunes hath broke, Prom the ſun's axle; they with labour puſh'd |} Whole ſole aſpect he counts felicit « Spenf. Hymn en Lott. 
d ſcar'd the moon with ſplinters. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, | Oblique the centrick globe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, Bb. x] - Thoſe eyes of thine from mine . drawn falt tears 
With which of old he charm'd the ſavage train, [AskAuN r. adv. Obliquely; on one fide. VVV eee e. with ſtore of childiſh drops. Stabe, 
And call'd the mountain es to the plain. Dryd. Silenus | At this Achilles roll'd his furious eyes, | I em feartul: wherefore frowns he thus 
As COLOURED.. adj. [from aſb and colour.] Coloured be- | Fix d on the king HαEtꝝ:; and thus replies, I _ *Tis his afpe&ofterrour, All's not well. Sat. Rich, III. 
__ © tween brown and grey, like the bark of an aſhen branch. O, impudent. F Dryden's Iliad. Vet had his a/ pect no hing of ſevere, K'sr 
Clay, aſp coloured, was part of a ftratum which lay above | Since the ſpace, that lies on either ude _ - | as promis'd him ſincere. Dyycden's Fable. ; 


the ſtrata of ſtone. Woodward on Foſſils. | 


* 


But ſuch a face as Pp 


The ſolar orb, is without limits wide, Fay Then ſhall thy Craggs (and let me call him mine) flo 


ASHAMED. adj. from ganas Touches. with ſhame. ge-] Grant that the ſun had happen'd to prefer On the caſt ore another Pollio ſhine; 1 me: 
nerally with of before the cauſe of ſhame,  » IA eat o/zaunt, but one diameter: OY OS: | | With aſpect open ſhall erect his head. . . Pipe, cec 
Profeſs publickly the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, not being | Lot to the light by that unhappy place . | 3. Glanee; view; act of beholding. e fee 
= aſhamed of the word of God, or of _ practices enjoined | This globe had lain a frozen loneſome maſs, Blackmore. When an envious or an amorous aſpec doth infeRthe {pi red 
pi by it. V aylor”s Holy Living. | ASK ER. 2. . [from ..!!! „ rits of another, there is joined both a#e&ion and umagin3- ot | 
i One wou'd have thought ſhe would have ſtirr d but ſtrove | 1, Petitioner, | 5 = = | Bacen's Natural Hiftor y, N* gl. den 
j With modeſty, and was aſbam'd to move. Dryd. Fables, | N | Have you 5 2y/!ĩê rc; ſce 
5 This I have. ſhadowed, that you may not be a/bamed of Ere now denied the after ? and, now again | Slowly deſcended; and with right aſpeti 85 Ora 
4 That hero, whoſe protection you undertake. _ aden. On him that did not atk, but mock, beſtow | | Againit the eaſtern gate of paradiſe, | anc 
f A'SHEN. adj. {from aſh.) Made of aſh wood. Your ſu'd for I wie 5 Shakeſpeare”s Cortolanus. | Levelbd his ev'ning rays. Paradiſe Lift, b.is, yea 
i YA 8 At once he ſaid and threx ET The E of the aſter, and the ſmallnels of the thing | 4. Direction towards any point; view; poſition, of, 
fl Illis aſben ſpear; which quiyer'd as it flew. Dryden.“ aſked, Had been ſufficient to enforce his requeſt. Sqeuth. I have built a ſtrong wall, taced to the ſouth e wi ber 
©  A'sHES. n. ſ. wants the Angler. [apca, Sax. aſche, Dutch. ] | 2. Enquirer, _ Bs | F rw 455 5 11 — 
* 2. The remains of 1 thing burnt. Ever aſter being ſatisfied, we may conclude, that all their | 5. 9 of any thing to ſomething elſe; relation. an 
Some relicks would be left of it, as when aſhes remain of | conceptions of being in a place are the ſame. Digby of Bodies. | Ihe light got from the oppoſite arguings of men of at = 
Burned bodies. | 1 Digby on Bodies. | ASK ER. . ſ. A water newt. | | I  ſhewing the different ſides of things, and their various g. me 
| This late diſſenſion, grown betwixt the peers, |] ASKEW. adv. [from @ and ten.] Aſide; with contempt; | fects and probabilities, would be quite loſt, if every ond u Eb 
jy Burns under feigned _=_ of forg'd love, WS ns contemptuvully ; diſdainfully, I opbliged to aſſent to, and ſay after the ſpeaker. — Lat. 
11 And will at laſt break out into a flame. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. ' Forwhenye mildly look with lovely hue, _ Is. Diſpoſition of a planet to other planets. 1 A'sp 
ll _ Afhes contain a very fertile ſalt, and are the belt manure Then is my foul with life and love inſpir'd: V There's ſome ill planet reigns, | 
WI tor cold lands, if Kept dry, that the rain doth not waſh away | But when ye owre, or look on me aſtexv, I I qmuſt be patient till the heavens look | . 
: f their ſalt, | l Mortimer's Huſbandry. | Then do Idie. _ _ Spenſer, Sonnet vii. With an aſþe# more favourable. Shak. Winter's Tal. g 
nl 2. The remains of the body; often uſed in poetry for the car- | Then take it, Sir, as it was writ, _ ; | Not unlike that which aſtrologers call a conjunction d ToA 
1% caſe, trom the ancient practice of burning the dead, | Nor look aſtexv at what it ſaith; © _ | planets, of no very benign a/þe# the one to the other al 
1288 Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! | There's no petition in it. . FTE OP | Suns 1 Marta. boy 
U Pale aſhes of the houſe of Lancaſter ! 5 . | To ASLA'KE, v. a. [from à and flake, or flack.] To remit; | _ -——__ _ To theblank moon TA 
t Thou bloodlets remnant of that royal blood! Shakeſp. to mitigate; to flacken. | IS Her office they preſcrib'd : to th' other five tu] 
# "RY To great Laertes I bequeath nt this continual, crvel, civil war, | Their planetary motions, and afpetts, FOX I 
|  Ataſk of grief, his ornaments of death; No ſkill can ſtint, nor reaſon can aflake. Spenſ. Sonn. xliv. | In ſextile, ſquare, and trine, and oppoſite. Par. Li ac 
l Leet, when the fates his royal aſhes claim Whilſt ſeeking to a/lake thy raging fire, | hy does not every ſingle ſtar thed a feparate influency aff 
I be Grecian matrons taint my ſpotleſs name. Pope. Thou in me kindleſt much more great detire, Spenſer. and have aſpe&s with other ſtars of their own conſtellation! Ast 
1 ASHWEDNESDAY. . 7 The firſt ow of Lent, ſo called from | ASLA'NT. adv. From a and flant.] te on one ude; | Bentley's Sermon by 
4 the ancient cuſtom o einklidg s es on the head. | not perpendicularly. Nos To ASPE'CT. v. a. [afpicio, Lat.] To behold.” _ | 
| A'SHLAR. 2./. [with maſons.} Free ſtones as they come out | There is a willow grows gſlant a brook, _ ui Happy in their miſtake, thoſe people whom = 
ot the quarry, ot different lengths, breadths, and thickneſſes ] That ſhews his hoar leaves in the glaſſy ftream. | The northern pole aſpets; whom tear of death alf 
A'SHLERING. 2. [wit builders, } Quartering to tack toin | | | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. (The greateſt of all human fears ) ne'er moves. Tent Asp 
arrets, about two foot and a half or three foot high, perpen- He fell; the ſhaft : | ASPE'CTABLE. adj. [ aſpedtabilis, Lat.] Vilible; being ® 1. A 
ä ks to the floor, and reaching to the underſide of theraf- | Drove through his neck ant; he ſpurns the ground, object of ſight. | = WL 
ters. Builder's Dit. | And theToul iſſues through the weazon's wound. Dryd. | He was = ſole cauſe of this aſpefable and perceiva2s 
ASNO'RE. adv. [from a and hure. ] - Aſiant the dew-bright earth, and colour'd air, univerſal, _ Raleigh's Hiſtory of the Wir: be. 
1. On ſhore; on the land. | | | He looks in boundleſs a pid abroad, Thomſen”s Summer, To this uſe of informing us what is in this 4%“ CT 
The poorEngliſhman riding in the road, having all thathe | ASLE'EP, adv. [from à and fleep.} | world, we ſhall find the eye well fitted. Ray oz Crea% 
brought thither aſhore, 3 been undone. Raleigh. | 1. 1 at net. ASPE'CTION, 2. /. ¶ from pet.] Beholding; view. 1 
loor'd in a Chian creek, aſbore I went, low many thouſands of my N ſubjects e A Mooriſh queen, upon 4 pection of the pi ureof * l 
Anh all the following night in Chios ſpent, Addi]. Ovid. Are at this hour aſleep! O gentle ſleep 5 meda, conceived and brought forth a far one. Jg. 4 + J 
2. To the ſhore; to the land. | 1 Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have I frighted thee! Shakeſp. | A'SPEN, or Asp. u. J. Le, Dutch; aſp, Dan. epſe, ye 
e may as bootleſs ſpend our vain command, T he diligence of trade, and noiſeful gain, bling, Sax. Somer.] See POPLAR, of which it is à 1Pect 
; As ſend our precepts to the leviathan | TU And luxury more late aſleep were laid: Ihe leaves of this tree always tremble. Ws 
Ta come 4/hore. . . Shakeſpeare's Henry V. All was the night's, and, in her ſilent reign, The aſpen or aſp tree hath leaves much the ſame wit © 
May thy billows rowl aſtore | * 


| : No found the reſt of nature did invade. Dryd. Aan. Mir. | poplar, only much ſmaller, and not ſo white. 

The beryl, and the golden ore. Milton's Camus. There is no difference between a perſon afleep, and in an The builder oak ſole king of foreſts all, is 
A'SHWEED. 2. /. [from aſh and weed.] An herb. | apoplexy, but that the one can be awaked, and the other The ajþen, good tor ſtatues, the cypreſs funeral. Oak 
Asux. adj. from b.] Afh coloured; pale; inclining toa| cannot. 0 Arbuthzot on Diet. As PEN. adj. [from aſp or gen.] | 


whitiſh grey. . 1. To fle. . | 1. Belonging to the aſp tree. 55 
Oft have I ſeen a timely parted ghoſt 3 If a man watch too long, it is odds but he will fall g ep. Oh! had the monſter ſeen thoſe lily hands , = 
* aſby ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs. Sal. oy . Bacon's Effays. Tremble like aſpen leaves upon a lute. Shakeffe 
Age. dd,. [fromm a and de. J]. Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 1 No gale diiturbs the trees, Gn 
1. To one fide; out of the perpendicular dire tion. © By whiſpering winds ſoon lull d afeep, Milton. | Nox afen leaves confels the gentleſt breeze. p 
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{ 
„ . adj. L Lat.] Rough; rugged. This word J have | 
1 400% in the following Ke 5 
a bale notes, or very * le es give an or ons z 
M f more alr than it cali wei itriike 
for mat ee Oren 7 ="... WON. 
SER ATE. v. a. [afþero, Lat. j To rougben; to make 
Jo ; G | 5 
rough rt 1 of colour, inſinuating themſelves into all 
1 mu p {the body to be dyed, may * its _ 
according to the bignets and texture of the cot 7 = | 


cics, 5 
rio. 1. ſ. [from aſperate.] A waking rough. Di. 


AcPERA TI j. from aſper, rough, and folrum, a 
OUS. aid]. - «a4 -. 9 . 1 = . , 
4 L. One of the divinons of plants, to called from the 
8 1 


© of their leaves. 

J. [aſpertas, Lat.] 

roughnels of ſurtace. 5 5 

the pores and aſperities of dry bodies are ſo 

to the particles of the liquor, that they . 
| oyle. 


ASPERITY + . 
. Unevennels; 
Sometimes 
incommenturate 
2 dul found ; harſhneſs of pronunciation. 

- Bun or ruggedneis of temper; moroſeneſs; ſour- 
. Nr one, like kindly exhalations, will de- 
. 5 thowers of bleſſings; but the rigour and aſperty of 
ther, ina ſevere doom upon ourtelves. Gow, of Tongue. 

ed all unſeemlineis and aſperity of carriage; do no- 


hn MAY Argue a peeviſh or froward ſpirit. Rogers. 
thing that May argue ad. £5 K: dir 
er „ /. [ aſpernatio, Lat.] Neglect ; diſre- 


pad. „% aber, Lat.] Rough; uneven. 
"GY 8. adj. , ajper Lat.] ougn;z | 
A Rk and wh Je the molt a/perous and unequal of co- 
lonrs; do like, that it is hard to diltinguiſh them : EN 
IE | gyle. 
"IK 1h. EIT N. 
ep Rsf. v. a. [aſpergo, Lat.] To beſpatter with 


cenſure or calumny. 


ein the buſineſs of Ireland, beſides the opportunity to 
aherſe the king, they were late enough. Clarendon, b. viii. 
And lingly mad, aſperſe the fov'reignreign. Pope's Iliad. ; 
Vnjuſtly poets we pee, e 2 
Truth thines the brignter clad in verſe, _ Swift, 
Ar RSO x. 7. /. [aſperſio, Lat.] 0 
* 4 {prinkim 8 fs . o 3 
a It thou St break her virgin knot, before 
All ſanctimonious ceremonies, I 
No feet aſper/ions thall the heav'ns let fall, 
To make this contract grow. 
inttauration gives the new unmixed,  otherwite than with 


tome little a/perfion ot the old, for taſte's ſake, — Bacon, 
Calumny; cenſure. 9 ; 
f T he Cams aſperſions of the king, and the ſame grounds of 


a rebellion. Dryden's Epiſtle tothe Whigs. 


"i - adi. from aſhbaltot.] Gummy; bituminous. | 3 Pe. 
Asrus Erick, adj. (tron a/p _ JASSAILABLE, adj, {from aſſail.] That which may be at- 


And with a/ hallick ilime, broad as the gate, 
Deep to the — of hell, the gather'd beach 
They faſten'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 


SPHALTOS. n. /. [4294>13;, bitumen. ] A fold, brittle, | 
eee inflammable ſubſtance, reſembling er 5 


and chiefly found ſwimming on the ſurface of the Lacus 
Aſphaltites, or Dead Sea, where anciently ſtood the cities of 


Sodom and Gomorrah. It is caſtaip from time to time, in 


the nature of liquid pitch, from the earth at the bottom of 


this ſea; and, being thrown upon the water, ſwims like other | 
fat bodies, and condenſes gradually by the heat of the fun, | 


and the falt that is in it. It burns with great vehemence. 
The Arabs uſe it for pitching their ſhips 3 and much of it 
was employed in the embalming of the ancients. 
ASPHALTUM. 1. /. ¶ Lat.] A bituminous ſtone found near 
the ancient Babylon, and lately in the province of Neuf- 
cel; which, mixed with other matters, makes an excel- 
tens cement, incorruptible by air, and impenetrable by wa- 
tex; ſuppoic to be the mortar jo much celebrated among 


the ancients, with which the walls of Babylon were laid. 


hg | (banbert. 
Asrnop EL. z. /. e rev g Lat.] Day-lily. _ 
The characters are; It hath a. root like Kingipear; the 
flower contilts of one leaf, which is deeply cut into fix ſeg- 
ments, and expands in form of a lily; the flower is ſuc- 
cecded by an oval fruit, which contains ſeveral roundiſh 


ſeeds. The ſpecies are, 1. The yellow aſphodel. 2. The 


red hel. Thele two ſorts are very common in molt 
ot the Engliſh gardens ; the firit is often called by the gar- | 


de ners the yellow tuberoſe, from its having a very agreeable 
feent; but tac other is called the day-lily, or the tuberoſe 
orange-lily, in molt places. They are both hardy plants, 
and multiply exceedingly, if ſuffered to remain two or three 
years undilturbed ; eſpecially the red ſort, which ſends forth 


offset. The belt time to tranſplant their roots is in Septem- 


ber or O&ober. They will grow in any ſoil or ſituation; 

the yellow produces its flowers in May and june; the red 

amonth later. Ye, | | Millar. 

_ Aſphodels were hy the ancients planted near burying-places, 

i order to ſupply the manes of the dead with nouriſhment, 

Buy thoſe happy fouls who dwell Does 

„In yellow meads of ahd. Pope's St. Cæcilia. 
A'SPICK. 1. /. (See As P.] The name of a ſerpent. 
Why did I "ſcape th” invenom'd aſpick's rage, 

And all the fiery monſters of the deſartt. 

0 tee this day? 3 Addaliſon's Cato. 


Je AS PIRATE. 


tull breath. 


Where a vowel ends a word, the next begins either with 
or what is its equivalent; for our w and þ 


a conſonant, 


pirate. Dryden's Dedication to nid. 


| RAT E, adj. [aſtiratus, Lat.] Pronounced with full 


For their being pervioss, you may call them, if youpleaſ, 

| | pleaſe 
uate; but yet they Ny os a Gave, i. e, with ſuch an 
older"s Elements of Speech. 


piration as þ, 


*PIRA'TION. 7. ſ. [ aſpiratio, Lat. 
LA breathing TAR r 


wiſh for ſpiritual bleſſin 


Na inſpired with * warmelt aſpirations after celeſtial 
tu 51 t aits's Imp. of theMind. 
& of airing, or deſiring ſomething high and great. 


2 The Ke, keeps its powers attentive, 
Tis he; I ken the manner of his gate; 
1 rules on his toe; that ſpirit of his | 
a a/prration lifts him from the earth. 

. Pronouncation of a vowel with full breath. 


is only a guttural aſpiration, 1. e. a more forcible im- 


Mae ths breath from the lungs. Holder s Elem, of Speech. 


D. n. [ aſpiro, Lat.] 


I, 3 f 
o defire with eagerneſs; to pant after ſomething higher; 


etumes with the particle to. 


lolt excellent lady, no expectation in others, nor ho 


N r could aſpire to a higher mark, than to be thought 


to be praiſed by you. aner, 5. ii 
ence (| 7 that an ſtr PA 1 
Which all men have of immort ity: 


ASPORTA'TION, 7. /. 


My gracious lord, here in the parliament 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt 4 | 


It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old; whereas the | 


Ass arA NCR. #. ſ. A little animal of Virginia, which is ſaid | 
to fly by {tretching out its ſhoulders and its ſkin, and is called | | 
ng1l ; 


ular, | 


al . D. a. [aſpira, Lat.] To pronounce with 
Upration, or tull breath; as we afpirate horſe, houſe, and 


TASPpraTE. v. z. [aſpire, Lat.] To be pronounced with 


an ardent with; uſed generally of | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


A6 8 
| Horaee did ne'er aſpire ti epic bay: 
Nor lotty Maro ſtoop to lyrick lays. . Roſcommon, 
Till then a helpleſs, hopeleſs, homely ſwain ; 


I fought not freedom, nor &fþ1r'd to gain. Dry. Vire. 
Aſpiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aſpiring to be angels, men rebel. Pope's Eſay on Man. 


2. Sometimes with after. | 
Thoſe are raiſed above ſenſe, and afpire after immortality, 

who believe the perpetual duration ot their fouls. Tillotſon. 
There is none of us but who would be thought, throughout 

the whole courſe of his life, to aſþire after immortality. 


5 Atterbury's Sermons, Preface. | 
3. To riſe higher, | | 


There is betwixt that ſmile we would aſpire to, | 
That ſweet aſpe& of princes and our ruin, | 
More pangs and fears than war or women have, Shak. 

My own breath ſtill tament the tire, 
Which flames as high as fancy can aſpire. Waller. 
e Lats A carrying 5 5 
| ict, 
ASQU'INT. adv. [from a and ſuint.] Obliquely ; not in the 
ſtrait line of viſion. | 
A ſingle guide may direct the way better than five hundred, 
who have contrary views, or look aſquint, or ſhut their eyes. 
3 8 _ Swift's Project for the Advancement of Religion. 
Ass. u. /. [ afinus, Lat.] | | 
1. An animal of burden, remarkable for ſtuggiſhneſs, patience, 
hardineſs, coarſeneſs of food, and long life. | 

You have among you many a purchas'd flave, _ 

Which, like your afes, and your dogs and mules, 
You ule in abjeèt and in ſlaviſh part.. 
_  Becaule you bought them. Sha 103 Merchant of Venice. | 
2. A ſtupid, heavy, dull fellow; a doſt. 1 
I do begin be, tr that I am made an aſs. Shakeſp. 
IT EN hat ſuch a crafty mother | 
Should yield the world to this 2 -a woman that 
Bears all down with her brain; and her fon 1 
Cannot take two from twenty for his heart, . 
And leave eighteen. * Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
To ASSATL. v. a. [ afailler, Fr.] Es 
1. To attack in a holtile manner; to aſſault; to fall upon; to 
invade, Is VF 
So when he ſaw his flatt'ring arts to fail, 1 
Wich greedy force he 'gan the fort t' aſſail. Fairy Queen. 
2. To attack with argument; cenſure; or motives applied to 
the paſlions, | ; = 


Let us foil the family of York. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
She will not ſtay the ſiege of loving term, 
Nor bide th' encounter of aſailing eyes. Shakeſpeare. | 

How have I fear'd your fate! but fear'd it moſt, | 
All books he reads, and all he reads afar, 
From Dryden's Fables down to D—y's Tales. 

In yam Thaleſtris with reproach A aids; | 
For who can move when fair Belinda fails? 


Fee. 


Banquo, and his Fleance, lives, _ 
— But in them nature's copy's not eternal... 
E There's comfort yet, they are 
ASSATLANT.#., 
ſition to defendant, - 


the obſtinacy of the aſſailants did but increaſe the loſs. 


I'll put myſelf in poor and mean attire, 

And with a kind of umber ſmirch my face, | 

he like do you; ſo ſhall we pals along,  _ 
And never tir 8 Sbateſp. As You Like It. 

ASSATLANT. adj. Attacking ; invading. = 
And as ev'ning dragon came, 

AJailant on the perched rooſts 
Of tame villatick fowl. 

Assa LER. 2. ſ. [from aſſail.] One who attacks another. 
Palladius heated, ſo purſued our aſſailers, that one of them 

ſlew him. 6h, | | Sidney, b. ii. 


in ſh the flying ſquirrel. Trewvoux. 
Ass ARA BAC CA. See ASARABACCA, . N 
in a foreſt.] An offence commited in the foreſt, by plucking 
up thoſe woods by the roots, that are thickets or coverts of the 
foreſt, and by making them as plain as arable land. Convel. 
To Fig SA'RT. v. a. Teffartir, Fr.] To commit an aſſart. See 
SSART, - 


ASSA'SSIN. 7 n./. [aſaſfn, Fr. a word brought originally 
ASSA'SSINATE. Kon Ala, where, about the time of the 


holy war, there was a ſet of men called aſſaſſins, as is ſuppoſed 
for Arſacidæ, who killed any man, without regard to danger, 
at the command of their chiet.] A murderer ; one that Kills 
by treachery, or ſudden violence. _ ; . 
In the very moment as the knight withdrew from the duke, 
this aſſaſſinate gave him, with a back blow, a deep wound 
into his left fide, rs „ 
The Syrian king, who, to ſurprizee | 
One man, afſaſhn like, had led War, N 
War unproclaim d. uton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 
; Here hir'd aſſaſſins for their gain invade, „ 
And treach'rous pois' ners urge their fatal trade. Dryd. 
When ſhe hears of a murder, 
of the ſuffering perſon, than of the afſaf/. 
Oreſtes brandiſh'd the revenging ſword, 
Slew the dire pair, and gave to fun'ral flame ; 
The vile 7 and adult'rous dame. F 
U. ſeful, we grant, it ſerves what lite requires, _ 
But dreadful too, the dark Fa hires. Pope, Epiſt. iii. 
ASSA'SSINATE. u. ſ. [from aſſalſin.] The crime of an aſlaſlin; 


murder. ; YT 
Were not all 402 inates and popular inſurrections wrong - 
fully chaſtiſed, if the meannels of the offenders indemnified 


them from puniſhment ? ; 
To ASSA'SSINATE, v. a. [from aſſaſſin.) 
1. To murder by violence. 5 „„ | 
Help, neighbours, my houſe is broken open by force, and 


I am raviſhed, and like to be afſafſnated. Dryd. Span. Friar, 
What could provoke wy madneſs 3 
EM aſaſſinate ſo great, ſo brave a man! A. Philips. 
2. To way-lay; to take by treachery. This meaning is per- 
haps 23 to Milton. | | 
uc 


h uſage as your honourable lords i 
Afford me, aſaſf nated and betray'd, L 
Who durſt not, with your whole united pow Ms: 
In fight withſtand one ſingle and unarm'd. Samy. Agoniſt. 

ASSASSINA'TION, 7. ,. [from aſſaſſinate.) The att of atlaſ- 

ſinating; murder by violence. 1 
If it were done, when tis done, then twere well 

It were done quickly: if th' aſſaſſination . 
Could trammel up the conſequence, and catch, 
With its ſurceaſe, ſucceſs, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
The duke finiſh'd his courſe by a wicked 2 
arendon. 


killer; the perſon that Kills another by violence. 
ASSA'TION. 1. /. [ afſatus, roaſted, Lat.] Roaſting. 


Not lome few ſpirits unto thi ; 
e 


—— 


ir J. Davies. 


3. Violence. 


4. Invaſion; hoſtility; attack. 


8 | | | 
6. It has upon before the thing aſſaulted. 
| To ASSA'ULT. wv. a. [t 


When love aſſail d you on the Libyan coaſt. Dryd. En. 


Would tempt his gueſt to taket 
4. Attack; trouble. | 


ailable. Shak. Mach. 135 
« [aſaillant, Fr.] He that attacks; in oppo-- 


The ſame was ſo well encountered by the defendants, that | 


Sir J. Hayward. | L = 


| @ſaythem; and jo with ſome horſemen char 


Milton's Samſon Agoniſtes. 


ASSA'RT.n./, Nane from efſarter, Fr. to clear away wood 


Wotton. |. 


eenlarges more on the guilt | 
75 Addiſon. Spect. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 3 


Pope's Dunciad. 


| Out of the great reſpe& they bear to beauty. 


ASSASSINA'TOR. #. . [from aſſaſſinate.) Murderer; man- 


ASS 


in the 4/ation or roaſting, it will ſometimes abate 2 drackra. 
Broxwn's Vulgar Erroutrs, b. w. 


ASSA'ULT. 1. /. [ aſſault, French.} he” 
1. Attack; hoſtile ontet; gppoled to defence. . 


Her ſpirit kad been invincible againit all afar} of affec- 

tion. Sbdateſpeare Much Ado abcut Nething. 
Not to be ſhook thyſelf, but all afautes — 

Batting, like thy hoar cliffs the loud jea wave. Thomſon. 


24 Storm; oppoled to ſab or ſiege. 


alon took at lealt a thoutand wen; 5nd ſuddenly made an 
aſault upon the city. 8 9 8 Mace. v. & 
Atter ſome days flege, he {9 ny to try the tortune of an 
aſſault : he tucceeded therein to tar, that he had taken the 
principal tower and fort. | Bacon's Henry VII. 


| | Themſelves at diſcord fell, 
Aud ctuel combat join'd in middle ſpace, 


; With horrible aſſault, and fury tell. Fairy Queer, bit, 


Atter ſome unhappy afſaults uþo the prerogative by the 
parliament, which produced its Gee * followed A 
1 ; | | -- Clarendon. 

heories built upon narrow foundations, ate very hard to 
be ſupported againit the aſſaults of oppolition, Locke. 


5. In law. A violent kind of injury offered to a man's perſon. 


It may be committed by offering of a blow, or by a fearful 
3  Convel. 


[trom the noun.] To attack; to in- 
vade; to fall upon with violence. 71 85 
Ihe king granted the Jews to gather themſelves together, 
and to ſtand for their lite, to deſtroy all the power that would 
aſſault them. a | . ſh. Vit. 11. 
Betore the. gates the cries of babes new-born, ONT 
8 hom fate had from their tender mothers torn, | | 
A ault his ears. 3. Dryden. SEncid vi. 
| | . Curs'd ſteel, and more accurſed gold, | 
Gave miſchief birth; and made that miſchief bold: | 
And double death did wretched man invade, .. 
By ſteel aſaulted, and by gold betray'd. Dryden's Ovid. 
AS$AULTER, #. .. {from aul. One who violently aſlaults 
another. | Dd 5 N 
Neither liking their eloquence, nor fearing their might, 
we eſteemed few words in a juſt defence, able to reſiſt many 
unjuſt afſaulters. 2 oo | Sidney, b. ii. 
ASSA V. 1. / [ Haye, Fr. from which the ancient writers 
borrowed aſſay, according to the ſound, and the latter, efſay, 
according to the writing; but the ſenſes now differing, they 


may be conſidered as two words.) 


t. Examination. | | 

8 „ Thie cannot eee 
BY no afay of reaſon. Tis a pageant ::: 
To keep us in falſe gaze. Shakeſpenre's Othello. 
2. In law, The examination of meaſures and weights uled _ 

by. the clerk of the market. : --, "Ce. -: 
3. The firſt entrance upon any thing; a taſte; . 
For well he weened, that ſo glorious bait 55 

ereof aſſay. Fairy Queen, 

She heard with patience all unto the en. 
And ſtrove to maſter ſorrowtul afay. Fairy Queen, B. i. 
Ihe men he preſt from Tours and Blois but late, _ 
Jo hard aſſays unfit, unſure at need, F 
Vet arm'd to point in well attempted plate. Fairfax, b. i. 
MES ooo! oo ern 
What I foretel thee, many a hard aſſay | 5 
Of dangers, and adverſities, and pass. 
Ere thou of Iſrael's ſceptre get faſt hold, Par. Loſt, b. ir. 


To As SAY. wv. a. [ Hayer, Fr.] 


1. To make trial of; to make experiment FTT 
SGray and Bryan obtained leave of the general a little to 
ed them home. 


What unweighed behaviour hath this drunkard picked out 
of my converſation, that he dares in this manner afaz me? 
| _ Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of N 
ly to, as the touchitone in a aying metals. 
hom thus afflicted, when ſad Eve beheld. „ 
Deſolate where ſhe ſat, approaching „ 
Soft words to his fierce paſſion the afſay'd. Par. Loft, 5. x. 
3. To try; to endeavour. . 8 N 
David girded his ſword upon his armour, and he aſſayed 
to go, for he had not proved it. 1 Sam. xvli. 39 
Ass A YER. 746 [from aſay.] An officer of the mint, for the _ 
due trial of ſilver, N between the maſter of the mint 
and the merchants that bring ſilver thither for exchange. 
The ſmelters come up to the aſſayers within one in twenty. 
Th a PILE Yo Woodward on Foffle. -. 
ASSECTA'TION. . /. Laſſectatio, Lat.] Attendance, or wait- 
ing upon. Fo ee / , ”- FS 
 ASSECU'TION. 2. /. [from aſſequor, aſſecutum, to obtain. 
Acquirement; the act of obtaining. N 
By the canon law, a perſon, after he has been in full poſ- 
ſeſſion of a ſecond benefice, cannot return again to his fa 3 
becauſe it is immediately void by his aſſeculion of a ſecond. 
Es Azliffe's Parergon Juris Canonici. 
ASSE'MBLAGE. 2. ſ. [ aſſemblage, Fr.] A collection; a num 
ber of individuals brought together, It differs from aſſembly, 

- :: by being applied only, or chiefly, to things; aſſembly being 
uled only, or generally, of perſons. _ ET ey | 
All that we amaſs together in our thoughts is poſitive, and 
the aſſemblage of a great number of poſitive ideas of ſpace 

or duration. "10 ts | Locke, 
O Hartford, fitted or to ſhine in courts 
With unaffected grace, or walk the plains, 
With innocence and meditation join'd | . 
In ſoft aſemblage, liſten to my ſong. Thomſon's Spring. 
To ASSE'MBLE. vv. a. e N. To bring together 
into one place, It is uſed both of perſons and things. . 
And he ſhall ſet up an enſign for the nations, and ſhall 
aſſemble the outcaſts of Hrael, and gather together the diſ- 
perſed of Judah. Ja. xi. 12. 
He wonders for what end you have aſſembled 
duch troops of citizens to come to him. | 2 
5; Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
To ASSE'MBLE. v. #. To meet together, | | 
Theſe men aſſembled, and found Daniel praying. 
| F 
ASSE'MBLY. 1. ſ. [afſemblee, _y A company met together. 
| aving heard, by fame, | 
Of this fo noble, and to fair aſſembly, | 
This 7 to meet here, they ary do no leſs, 


2. Toa 


Shakeſp. 

ASSE'NT. 2. . Laſſenſus, Lat. wy 
1. The act of agreeing to any thing. . 

| | All the arguments on both ſides muſt be laid in balance, and, 
upon the whole, the underſtanding determine its aſſent. Locke. 

2. Content: agreement, 

To urge any thing upon the church, requiring thereunta 
that religious a ent of chriſtian belief, wherewith the words 
of the holy prophets are received, and not to ſhew it in ſcrip- 
ture; this did the Fathers evermore think unlawful, im- 
pious, and execrable. Hooker, b. ii. & 5. 

The evidence of God's own teſtimony, added unto the na- 
tural aſſent of reaſon concerning the ng of them, doth 

0 


The egg expiring lets in the elixation or boiling ; whereas, 


not a little comfort and confirm the ſame. Hooker, b. i. $12. 
| FS 2 A Without 


ir J. Hayward. 


CE eee eee —_—_ 


— ro nm_— 


ments. | 
Jo ASSE RT. v. a. [afero, Lat. 


3. To claim; to vindicate a title to. 


ASSERTION. 2. /. {from afſert.], The act of aſſerting. 


— ASSERTIVE, adj. [from aſſert.] Politivez dogmatical; pe- 
remptory. | | . 


- ASSE'SSION. n. f. Lee, Lat.] A ſitting down by oy a 


any pecuniary levy whatſoever, but what they vote, and vo- 
| Hobel. 
F fafſefer, Lat.]: ff of 85 
1. The perſon that ſits by another; generally uſed of thoſe | 
who aſſiſt the jud E VVV 


1 The aſſeſſor of his thrane, he thus began. Par. Loft, b. vi. 


 A'S$94EaD. 1. /. {from aſs and head.] One flow of apprehen- 


__ #//idaous in her attendance, and ſtays away but half the time. 


Without the king's aſſen! or knowledge, | 
You wrought to be a legate. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Faith, on the other ſide, is the aſſent to any propoſition, 
not thus made out by the deduction of reaſon, but upon the 


credit ot the propoſer. Locke. 
To ASSE'NT. v. 2. {afentire, Lat.] To concede; to yield 
to, or agree to. : i 
And tt Jews alſo aſented, ſaying, that theſe things were 
ſo. | As, xxW. 9. 
ASSENTA'TION. 2. ſ. C aſſentatio, Lat.] Compliance with the 
opinion of another out of flattery or difſimulation. Dic. 
As SEN TMENT. 2. . [from aſſent.) Conſent. 
We may ſhrink at their bare teſtimonies, whoſe arguments 
are but precarious, and ſubſiſt upon the charity of our aſſent - 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. 1. | 


1. To maintain; to defend either by words or actions. 
Vour forefathers have aſſerted the party which they choſe 

till death, and died for its defence. Dryd. Virgil, Dedicat. 
2. To affirm. | | 


Nor can the grovelling mind, 
In the dark dungeon of the limbs contin'd, . 
ert the native tkies, or own its heav*nly kind. Dryden. 


If any affirm the earth doth move, and will not believe 
with us it ſtandeth itil]; becauſe he hath probable reaſons for 
it, and I no infallible ſenſe or reaſon againſt it, I will not 
quarrel with his afertion. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 


He was not ſo fond of the principles he undertook to il- 
luſtrate, as to boaſt their certainty z propoſing them not in a 
confident and afertive form, but as probabilities and hypo- 

. theles. 


Among th” afertors of free reaſon's claim, 
Our nation's not the leaſt in worth or fame. 


| | Dryden. 
Faithful aſſertor of thy country's cauſe, 


Britain with tears ſhall bathe thy glorious wound. Prior. | | 
It is an uſual piece of art to undermine the authority of | 


fundamental truths, by pretending to ſhew how weak the 
proofs are, which their afertors employ in defence of them. 
3 | IS : Atterbury. 
To ASSE'RVE. v. a. [afervio, Lat.] To ſerve, help, or ſe- 


brium, or balance.] 'To charge with any certain fum, 
Before the receipt of them in this office, they were afſeſe4 

by the affidavit from the time of the iniquiſition found. Bacon. 
giving aſſiſtance or advice. 


1. The ſum levied on certain property. 
2. The act of aſſeſſing. | 


Wat greater immunity and happineſs'can there be to a | 
people, than to be liable to no laws, but what they make | 


. 


themſelves? To be ſubject to no contribution, aſſeſſment, or 


luntarily yield unto themſelves ? 


KEE: : 
Minos, the fri inquiſitor, appear; 
And lives and crimes, with his afefſors, hears. 
Round in his urn the blended balls he rolls, 
2. He that fits by another as next in dignity, 
+ ne” 2 5 


Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls. Dryden. | 


I Twice ſtro 5 than his ſire, who ſat above, . 
Aſeſſor to the throne of thund'ring Jove. Dryden's Iliad. 
3. He that Jays taxes; derived from a. | 


ASSETS. . J. without the ſingular. | afſez, Fr.] Goods ſuf- TY 
_ ficient to diſcharge that burden, which is caſt upon the exe- |. 


cutor or heir, in ſatisfying the teltators or anceltors debts or 
Jegacies. Whoever pleads afets, layeth nothing; but that 
the perſon againſt whom he pleads, hath enough come to his 
oo to diſcharge what is in demand. Coavel. 
To ASSE'VER. v. a. [afſevera, Lat.] To affirm with 
To ASSEVERATE. . great lolemnity, as upon oath, N 
ASSEVERA'TION. 2. /. [from aſſeverate.] Solemn affirma- 
tion, as upon oath. | | ; 1 
That which you are perſuaded of, ye have it no otherwiſe | 
than by your own only probable collection; and therefore 
ſuch bold afewerations, as in him were admirable, ſhould, 
in your mouths, but argue raſhnels. Hooker, Preface. 
Another abuſe of the tongue I might add; vehement e- 
verations upon ſliglit and trivial occaſions. Ray on Creation. 
The repetition gives a greater emphaſis to the words, and 
agrees better with the vehemence of the ſpeaker in makin 
his afeveration. 


Broome 's Notes on Odyſſey. | 


fion a blockhead. e | 
Will you help an ahead, and a coxcomb, and a knave, a 


— thin-faced knave, a gull. | wg «ef Hamlet. 


ASSIDUITY. 2. /. [ affiduite, Fr. aſſiduitas, 
_ cloſeneſs of application. As 
Caan he, who has undertaken this, want conviction of the 
neceſſity of his utmoſt vigour and afiduity to acquit himſelf 
of it? | . Rogers. 
We obſerve the addreſs and affiduity they will uſe to cor- 
my W.. 5 : 28 gers. 
have, with much pains and af/iduity, qualified myſelf for 
a nomenclator. | ddiſon. Guardian, Nv 107. 
ASSI'DUOUS. a. [ a/iduns, Lat.] Conſtant in application. | 
And if by pray't + IIS es 

Inceſſant I could hope to change the will 
Of him who all things can, I would not ceaſe ; 
To weary him with my affidueus cries. Par. Loft, b, xi. 
The moſt affiduous talebearers, and bittereſt revilers, are 
often halt-witted people. Government of the Tongue, & 6. 
In ſummer, you tee the hen giving herſelf greater free- 
doms, and quitting her care for above two hours together; 
dut in winter, when the rigour of the ſeaſon would chill the 
principles of life, and deſtroy the young one, the grows more 


at.] Diligence; 


_ Addiſon, Spectator. 
Fach (till renews her little labour, 

Nor jultles her @/i4ucus neighbour, Prior. 
| cnet dec av. (from afſiduous.) Diligently; con- 

tinually. h 
The trade, that obliges artificers to be aſſiduouſiy conver- 
ſant with their materials, is that of glaſs-men. Boyle. 
The habitable carth may have been perpetually the dner, 

ſeeing it is a{iduoufly drained and exhauſted by the ſeas. 


To ASSTEGE. wv. a. [affieger, Fr.] To beſiege. 
ASSIE'N1O. n. . | In Spaniſh a contract or bargain.] Acon- 
tract or convention between the king of Spain and other 
powers, for eng Go Spaniſh dominions in America 
with negro flaves. This contract was transferred from the 
French to the Engliſh South Sea company, by the treaty of 
1713, for thirty years; who were likewiſe permitted to ſend 
a regiſter ſhip, ot 500 tuns, yearly to the Spanith ſettlements, 


To ASSIGN. v. a. [affigner, Fr. aſſigno, Lat.] 


| ASSUVGNABLE. 4d. from aſſign.] That which may be marked 


N | Glanwille. 
_ ASSE'RTOR. v. ſ. [from aſſert.] Maintainer; vindicator ; ſup- „ 
» porter; affirmer. | ASSIGNEE. a & [ a/figne, Fr.] He that is appointed or de- 2. 
N | ier, to do any act, or perform any buſineſs, or |. 

enjoy any commodity. And an afſigneemay be either in deed 


. þ . . ol * . 

| naked habitations; and meeting no af/imilables wherein to | 
react their natures, muſt certainly participate ſuch natural 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 


g To ASSUYMULATE, v. a. [affimule, Lat.] To feign; to coun- 


| cellent books. 
Let us entreat this neceſſary aſſiſtance, that by his de he 


1. To mark out; to appoint. | 5 
He aſigned Uriah unto a place where he knew that valiant 
men were, 2 Sam. xi. 16. 
2 | Both joining, 
As join'd in injuries, one enmity | 
x * a foe by doom expreſs aſſign'd us, | 
That cruel ſerpent, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
True quality is neglected, virtue is oppreſſed, and vice 
triumphant. The lait day will ain to every one a ſtation 
{uitable to his character. Adi on. Spettator, No 219. 
2. To fix with regard to quantity or value. 2 
There is no ſuch intrinſick, natural, ſettled value in any 
thing, as to make any aſigued quantity of it conſtantly wort 
any aſſigned quantity ot another, Locke. 
3- In law. In general, to appoint a deputy, or make over a 
right to another; in particular, to appoint or ſet forth, as to 
aſſign error, is to ſhew in what part of the procels error is 
committed: to ien falle judgment, is to declare how and 
where the Rn is unjuſt: to aſſign the ceſſor, is to ſhew 
how the plaintiſt had ceſſed, or given over: to a//ign watte, is 
to ſhew wherein eſpecially the waſte is committed. Coabel. 
out, or fixed, 

Ariſtotie held that it ſtreamed by connatural reſult and 
emanation from God; ſo that there was no inttant a//ignable 
of God's eternal exiſtence, in which the world did not alſo 
co-exiſt. | South. 

ASSIGNA'TION. 2. ſ. [affienation, French. ] 


ments. | 

The lovers expected the return of this ſtated hour with as 

much 1mpatience as if it had been a real afizzation. Spect. 
Or when a whore, in her vocation, Fe 

Keeps punClual to an afignation. 

2. A making over a thing to another, 


Swift. 


puted by anot 


or in law; aſſignee in deed, is he that is appointed by a per- 
fon; aſſignee in law, is he whom the law maketh ſo, without 
any appointment of the perſon. 3 
AssLGNER. 2. /. [from in.] He that appoints. 

The re de is at once the Aigner of our talks, and the 
magazine of our ſtrength. 


with regard to another thing or perton. | 
The only thing which maketh any place publick, is the 
publick 9figment thereof unto ſuch duties. 
This inſtitution, which aſſigns it to a perſon, whom we 
have no rule o know, is juſt as good as an aſſignment to no 
body at al. 3 | 


converted to the {ame nature with ſomething elſe. 
The ſpirits of many, long before that time, will find but 


deſolations. 3 
To ASSIMILATE. v. a. [aſimilo, Lat. 
1. To convert to the ſame nature with another thing. 


more dry. 


5 8 . * aſting concoct, digeſt, a/tmilate, | e 
And corporeal to incorporeal turn. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Hence alſo animals and vegetables may a/miate their nou- 


riſhment; moiſt nouriſhment eaſily changing its texture, till 
it becomes like the denſe earth. * 5 Newton. 
2. To bring to a likeneſs, or ret?gmblance. 0 © © 
ferine and neceſſitous kind of life would eaſily a/ir:late 


AssTMILATEN ESS. z. . [from affimilate.} Likeneſs, Dict. 
ASSIMILA'TION. 7. f. [from aſſimilate.] 


of another. 


ſome outward emollients that make the parts more apt to 
aſſimilate, | 
2, The ſtate of being afſimilated. 4 
A nouriſhment in a large acceptation, but not in propriety, 
conterving the body, not repairing it by a//imilation, but pre- 

_ ſerving it by ventilation. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 
3. The act of growing like ſome other being. | 
It is as wel the inſtinct as duty of our nature, to aſpire to 

an afimilation with God; even the moſt laudable and gene- 
rous ambition. 3 Decay Piehy. 


ter eit. 


counterfeiting. | | | : 

To ASSI'ST. v. a. {afifter, Fr. aſſiſto, Lat.] To help. 
Receive her in the Lord, as becometh ſaints, and ai} her 

in whatſoever buſineſs ſhe hath need. | Rom. xvi, 2. 


culties. | | 3 
Acquaintance with method will 4% t one in ranging hu- 
man aſtairs. Matis Logick. 


She no ſooner yielded to adultery, but ſhe agreed to a//i/l 
in the murder of her huſband. _ Broome on Odyſſey. 
ASSI'STANCE, n. {: Ale lance, French. ] Help; furtherance. 

The council of Trent commends recourſe, not only to the 

1 hd of the ſaints, but to their aid and aſſiſtance: What 
doth this aid and afiftance ſignify? Stilling fleet. 
Vou have abundant afiſtances for this knowledge, in ex- 

Mattes Preparation for Death. 

A _ lead go rf | . 3 3 

SSI'STANT. adj. [from aſſiſi.] Helping; lending aid. 
Some ae did adhere to the ch 80 

to him openly, or at leaſt under hand. 


gers. 


ASSISTANT. u. /. from 40H. 


or miniſteri 
Some young towardly noblemen or gentlemen were uſually 
ſent as aſſiſtants or attendants, according to the quality of the 

rſons. 
eee it is only a ſofter word for an attendant, 

The pale a/iftants on each other ſtar d, 1 

With gaping mouths for iſſuing words prepar'd. Dryd. 
ASS IZE. u. .. [ alſiſe, a ſitting, Fr.] | et path 
1. An aſſembly of knights and other tubſtantial men, with the 


bailiff or juſtice, in a certain place, and at a certain time. 
2. A jury. : . 
3. An ordinance or ſtatute. : 


|  proceſles of aſixe are taken. Coabel. 


e 
8 Juvenal. 


v.th European goods. Chambers. 
| D 


1. An appointment to meer; uſed generally of love appoint- 


Cowvel. | 


Decay of Piety. | 
3 ASSIGNMENT, 2. /. {from aſign.] Appointment ot one thing 


„C PR” we | AssvC1a'TION. 2. ſ. {from afſeciate.} 4 
To ASSE'SS. v. a. [from aſeſtare, Ital. To make an equili- * 


Hooker, b. v.. 
Locke. 


RE | itt. | ASSUMILABLE. adj, [from affimilate.} That which may be 
AS$SE'SSMENT. u. ſ. [from to affeſs.J | 


Birds afjimilate leſs, and excern more, than beaſts; for 
their excrements are ever liquid, and their fleſh generally 
5 Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Birds be commonly better meat than beaſts, becauſe their 
| fleſh doth aJimilste more finely, and ſecerneth more fubtely. 
ow SS Bacon's Natural Hiftory, Ne 680. 


at leaſt the next generation to barbariſm and ferineneſs. Hale. 
hey are not over putient of mixture; but ſuch, whom they 
cannot afſimilate, ſoon find it their intereſt to remove. Saif. 


1. The act of converting any thing to the nature or ſubſtance A 
It furthers the very act of aſſimilation of nouriſhment, by i 


Bacan's Natural Hiſtory, N 59; 


ASSIMULA'TION, n. /. [afimulatio, Lat.] A W a | 


It is neceflary and afi/ting to all our other intellectual fa- 


uke, and were aſiſlant 
Hale's Common Law of England. 


1. Aperſon engaged in an affair not as principal, but as auxilary 


Bacon's Advice to Sir George Villiers. 


4. The court, place, or time, where and when the writs and | 


The law was never executed by any juſtices of affize, but 
the people left to their own laws. Sir J. Davies on Ireland. 
At each aſſiæxe and term we t 


The judging God ſhall cloſe the book of ite 
And there the laſt affizes keep, Fate, x 
For thoſe who wake, and thoſe who ſleep.  »©72 
6. Aſizeof bread, ale, &c. Meaſure, or quantity. Thus iti; 1 

when wheat is of ſuch a price, the bread ſhailbe of ſuch I 
7. Meaſure; rate: for which we now uſe ge. $6. 812 ON 

On high hill's top I ſaw a ily | ” 


top I trame, 
_ * _ high by juſt ae, 
ith hundred pillars. Spenſers Vifinn nf R=. 
To ASSTZE. wv. a. [from the. an? Ts fix N. 9 
thing by an affze or writ. | 9 
ASSUZER, or ASSISER. 2. J. [from affize.] Is an officer th 
has the care and overſight of weights and meaſures, Chang 
ASSO'CIABLE. adi. La ffeciabilir, Lat.] That which maybe 
joined to another. | Ce ? 
To ASSO'CIATE. wv. a. { afſecier, Fr. aſſecis, Lat.} 
1, To unite with another as a coutederate. 
A teartul army led by Caius Marcius, 
Apociated with Lead, rages | 
Upon our territories, Shakeſpeare's Corigloyy, 
2. To adopt as a friend upon equal terms, Wh. 
Affeciate in your town a wand'ring train, | 
And ſtrangers in your palace entertain, Drydex'; 3, 
3. To accompany ; to keep company with another. f 
Friends ſhould ociate friends in grief and woe, $}4; 
4. It has generally the particle <uith ; as, he aſſociated wv; 
his maſter's enemies. 
ASSO'CIATE. adj. [from the verb.] Confederate; joined in 
intereſt or purpoſe, 5 : | 
| While 1 deſcend through darkneſs, 
Jo my aſſociate powers, them to acquaint 
With thele Iucceſles. Milton e Paradiſe Loft, b. x 
As$0'CIATE. 2. ſ. {from the verbG JL. 
1. A 8 joined with another; a partner. 


gus lus afoczate in government with him. 
2. A confederate. | | 
Their defender, and his aſſociates, have ſithence propoſedta 
the world a torm ſuch as themſelves like. Hooker, l. 9. 27 
3. A companion; implying ſome kind of equality, . 
He was accompanied with a noble gentleman, no unfuit. 
able aſſociate. | 3 = Wiaton 
Sole Eve, aſſociate ſole, to me beyond | 2 
Compare, above all living creatures dear. Milt. Par. L;. 
But my aſſociates now my ſtay deplore, 
Impatient. by Pope's Odi. 


Sidney, b. ii, 


1. Union; conjunction; ſociety. | : Y 
The church being 4 ſociety, hath the ſelffame original 
grounds, which other politick ſocieties h&ve7 the natural in- 
clination which all men have unto fociable life, and conſent 
to ſome certain bond of affociation ; which bond is the aw 
that appointeth what kind of order they tha!! be affociatel 
1 . 5 | . - Hooker, ö. i. 


— 


N. . IN 
2, Confederacy; union for particular purpoſes. 
This could not be done but with mighty oppoſition: 
againſt which, to ſtrengthen themſelves, they tecretly entere! 
into a league of aſſociation. Hofer, Prefac. 
3. Partnerſhip. 8 8 
Self- denial is a kind of holy afſoctation with God; and, 
by making vou his partner, intereits you in all his hapy:- 
neſs. . FG | ele. 
. . , Z 
| Aſſociation of ideas is of great importance, und may be ot 
excellent uſe, Watts Improvement of ihe Mind. 
& Appolizon union of matter. „ 
| e changes of corporeal things are to be placed only in 
the various ſeparations, and new aſſociations and motions of 
theſe permanent particles. Nenwton's Opticks, 
A'SSONANCE. . . {[ afſonance, Fr.] Reference of one ound 


to another reſem 100 1 Did. 


| A*s$0XANT. adj. Laſſonant, French. ] Sounding in a may 
JOU 7 


ner reſembling another found. „„ 
To ASSO'RT. v. a. [ aſſortir, Fr.] To range in claſſes, as one 
thing ſuits with ar other. | 8 
To ASSO'T, v. a. Lirom fot; aſſoter, Fr.] To infatuate; 0 
belot: a word out of uſe. | 
But whence they ſprung, or how they were begot, 
Vneath is to aſſure, 3 to weene | 
That moſtrous errour which doth ſome afſot. Fairy Queen, 
To ASSUA'GE. v. a. [ The derivation of this word is un“ 
certain; Minſhew deduces it from adſuadere, or afſuavriart , 
Junius, from ryær, ſweet z from whence Skinner imagine» 
arne might have been tormed,]J 
1. I mitigate; to ſoften; to allay. | 5 
ERNefreſhing winds the ſummer's heats age, 
And kindly warmth difarms the winter's rage. Adder, 
2. To ! to pacifſy. „ 


et is his hate, his raneour ne'er the leſs, 


Fairſox. 


Since nought 2 malice when tis told. | 
This was neceſlary for the ſecuring the people from their 
fears; which were capable of being efuoged by no other 
means. | (C Clarendon, b. vii. 
Shall I, © aſuage e | 
Their brutal rage, | PH 1 
The regal ſtem deſtroy? Dryden's Albi. 


3. To eaſr; as, the medicine aſſuages pain. 
To Ass uA CE. v. x. To abate. oy 3 
God made a wind to paſs over the earth, and the waters 


aſſuaged. ES 5 Ger. vil. 1. 
ASSUA'GEMENT. z. ſ. [from aſuage.] What mitigates 0 
ſoftens. | e 


Tell me, when ſhall theſe weary woes have end, 
Or ſhall their ruthleſs torment never ceale ? 

But all my days in pining languor ſpend, 2 
Without hope of ee or releaſe. Sper/cr”s Sormetts 
ASSUA'GER. 2. . from afſuage.] One who pacifies or ap» 


aſes. | Of 2 
Ateua'nve. adj. (from aſſuage.] Softening ; mitigating. 
If in the breaſt tumultuous joys ariſe, - 
_ Mulick her ſoft afſuaſive voice applies. Pope's St. Cecila. 
To ASSU'BJUGATE, v. &. [ſubjugo, Lat.] To fubmit to. 
| | This valiant lord | 
Muſt not ſo ſtate his palm, nobly acquir'd; | 
Nor by my will afſubjugate his merit, 
By going to Achilles. Shakeſpeare's Tyoilus and Creſidu. 
 ASSUEFA'CTION. . ſ. [afuefacto, Lat.] The ſtate of being 
accuſtomed to any thing. 3 
Right and left, as parts inſervient unto the motive facu 7 
are differenced by degrees from uſe and aA Tien oi 
cording whereto the one grows ſtronger. #ulgar e e 
ASSUETUDE. z. ſ. [aſſuetudo, Lat.] Accuſtomance; cui = 
We ſee that afuctude of things hurtful, doth make © - 
loſe the force to hurt. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, N* 07» 
To ASSU'ME. v. a. [efſumo, Lat.] | 
1. To take. | NG 
This when the various God had urg'd in Van, 5 
He ſtrait aſum'd his native form again. e. 
2. To take Upon one's ſelf. 88 
| h ith raviſh'd ears, 
The monarch hears, 
Aſſumes the God, 


| fects to nod . : 
And ſeems to ſhake the ſpheres. Dryden's St. Cecilids 
3. To arrogate; to claim or ſeize unjuſtly. 


A thouſand raſcals of as deepadye. 
3. Any court of juſtice, | 


This makes him over-forward in buſineſs, a e. 
| verſaton, and peremptory in anſwers, Collier of 92 4. To 


iy perſuade the king, now in old age, to make Plan. 
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3 ted without proof. | 
ſuppoſe ſomething granted witnout proc 3 | 
Li —_ hypotheſis, lomething is allowed to be * 


2 oyle. 
to one's own uſe; to appropriate. 
g 5 agel might well aue the cem aint and expreſ- 
— Dari . Clarendon, b. viii. 
F [from aſſume.] An arrogant man; a man 
ho claims more than his due. . 

N Can man be wiſe in any courſe, in which he is not ſafe too ? 
But can thee high afſumer's and pretenders to Co 

+ 4 . , - 
| es lo? 9982 ”" aha „ 
vv un. participial adj. [from aſſume.] Arrogant; 


uuf fg aughty looks, and his effuming air, | 
The ſon of Iſis could no longer bear. Dryden. 


1 


A550 MER. 1. 


it MPSIT. 1. fe Laſumo, Lat.] A voluntary promiſemade | _ 
_— ya man taketh upon him to perform or pay | 
ar thing to another: It contains any verbal promiſe made 
anf © 5 


by word, where 
ideratic Comvel 
zoon contideration. 5 G , 
ur TiO. n. ſ. (afumptio, Lat.] 
Tue act of taking any thing to one's ſelf. OT 
; [he perſonal deſcent of God himſelf, and his aJumption ot 
our lech to his divinity, more familiarly to inſinuate his 
euure to us, was an enforcement beyond all methods of 
1 Hammond 's Fundamentals. 
wude, . . n 7 
\ The tuppoſition, or act of ſuppoſing of any thing without | 
arther prook. N | | 
Thels by way of Aſumftion, under the two general propo- 
ſrons, are intrinſically and naturally good or bad. Norris. 
For the aſſumption, that Chriit did uch miraculous and 
ſupernatural works, to confirm what he ſaid, we need only 
eveat the melſage tent by him to John the Baptiſt, - South. 
he thing {ſuppoſed ; a poitulate. CE one, 


old, lays the Stoick, your afſumption's wrong: 


grant, true freedom you have well detin'd, Did. Perſius. | 


& The taking up any perſon into heaven, which is ſuppoſed 
be the Ronifh church of the Bleſſed Virgin. 3 
Upon the lcaſt of the aſumption of the Bleſſed Virgin, the 
popz and cardinals keep tue veipers. Stilling fl. on Rom. Idolat. 
Had Adam done this after a certain period of years, he 
wild have been rewarded with an aſſumption to eternal fe- 
chr. 5 Wake's Preparation for Death. 
sch TIVE. Adi. (aſſumptions, Lat.] That may be aſſumed. 
ASSURANCE. 1. /. [afurance, French. ] | 
Certain expectation. , 
5 "Though 3 be, indeed, a lower and leſer thing than a/- 
ance, yet, as to all the purpoles of a pious lite, it may 
prove more uſeful. South. 


the hopes of heaven, and the 4 urance of an endlets feli- 
city? 5 1 85 
+. Seeure confidence; truſt. 5 
What man is he, that boaſts of fleſhly might, 
And vain Aut, of mortality, 3 
Viict all lo ſoon as it doth come to fight 
Azainit ſpiritual foes, yields by and by. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
. Freedom from doubt; certain knowledge. 
" [grant that proof from the authority of man's judgment, 
not able to work that aſſurance, which doth grow by a 
enger proof. Han Os is 
| Inu far off, 8 


And rather like a dream, than an aſſuran dem 
That my remembrance warrants. Shakeſpeare « Tempeſt. 


Hath be found, in an evil courſe, that comfortable afur- 
ace of God's favour, and good hopes of his future condi- 
won, which a religious life would have given him? T{lotſon. 

& Fumnes pundoubting Readineſs. = | 5 


1 


Men whoſe con ſideration will relieve our modeſty, and give 


courage and afurance in the duties of our profeſſion. Rogers. 
& Confidence; want of modeſty; exemption from awe or fear. 
Mybchaviour ill eee 
zſtection ill hid, hath 


Converſation, when they come into the world, will add to 


their knowledge and aſſurance. | % 


. Ground of confidence; ſccurity given. 3 
The notue of deſire itſelf is no eaſier to receive belief, 


than it is hard to ground belief; for as deſire is glad to em- 


brace the firſt ſhew of comfort, ſo is deſire deſirous of del 
tett aſſurance. . Sidney, G. ii. 


As the conqueſt was but light and ſuperficial, ſo thepope's | 
G. nation to the Irith ſubmilitons were but weak and fickle 
Wances, Sir J. Davies on Ireland. 


CD: | None of woman born 

Sill arm Macbeth, — „5 

Þ hen lire, Macdaff what need I fear of thee ? 
ar yet Il make afſurance double ſure, 


And take a bond ot tate ; Thou ſhalt not live. | Shakeſp. 


1 mutt conteſs your offer is the beſt; . 
A d, let your father make her the aſſurance, 
„e Your Own, elſe you muſt pardon me, 


„rn; intiepidity. . 
With all th afurance innocence can bring, 
eulels without, becauſe ſecure within; 2 

Arm d with my courage, unconcern'd I ſee ET 

| en Pom, a ſhame to you, a pride to me. Dryd. Aureng. 

Sumity; readineſs to hope. | 


41515 not the grace of hope, but a good natural aſſurance 


As per es which Ariftotie obſerves young men to be full 
\ Tel men not 10 inclined to. Hammond 's Pra. Cat. 
anony of eredit. 
Fo 2 gentleman of hlood and breeding, 
05 5 tome knowledge and afurance of you, 
Mer this office. | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


have as great aſſurance that there is a God, as we could 


expect to have, ſuppoſi 775775 
. b ao? uppoling that he were. Tillotſon, Preface. 
Waste Au ancè of things as will make men careful to a- 
er danger, ought to awaken men to avoid a . 
I. T . . 8 5 ; otſon. 
5 4 he lame with ixſurance. See INSURANCE. 


IASSH 7 , f — 

10 . v. 4. [ afſcurer, Fr. from aſſecurare, low Latin.) 

Be 9 by a firm promile. 
n 7 ; | 

wouldretore” d aſſured them with many words, that he 


bers them without hurt, according to the agreement, 


Te Sa tor the ſaving of their brethren. 2 Mac. xii. | | 


to another. 


Her wid for that dowry, I'll aſſure her of | 8 


In all owhood, be it that ſhe ſurvives me, > 

$ dy Re ca and leaſes whatſoever. Shakeſpeare. 
be mop — an authority cannot be reflected on, Without 
i favour to IDs even by thoſe whoſe piety aſſures 


Tom . Err res | Rogers. 
ter — confident; to exempt from doubt or fear; to con- 


And hereb | 
Ne our 3 we are of the truth, and ſhall 


. © 170 n, iii. 19. | 


Wi n fight ; affur'd pms thall live | 
To nake Gs and their ſeed preſerve. Par. Loft. 
Or + what on earth can long abide in ſtate? 
3 to betroth 


\What encouragement can be given to goodneſs, beyond 


Tillotjon. | 


It obächent, and the man of practice, all outgrow all 
tar doubts and ignarances, till perſuaſion pats into know- | 
ine, and knowledge advance into aſſurance. South. 


gave you the firſt comfort; my | 
given you tus laſt aſurance. Sidney. 


n you thould die before him, where's her dower. Shakeſp. | 


AST 


| This diviner laid claim to me, called me Dromio, ſwore I 
was aſſured to her. Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours. 
ASSU'RED. participial adj, (from afſure.] | 
1. Certain; indubitable. | 
It is an aſſured experience, that flint laid about the bottom 
of a tree makes it proſper. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, No 422. 
2. Certain; not doubting. ; | 
Voung princes, cloſe your hands, 
And your lips too; for, I am well aſſured, _ 
That I did fo, when I was firſt afur'd, Shak. King John. 
| As when by night the glass 
Of Galilzo, leſs aur d, obſerves | 
Imagin'd lands, and regions, in the moon, Par. Loft. 
3. Inunodeſt; vicioufly confident. | 
ASSU'REDLY. adw. [from afſured.] Certainly; indubitably. 
They promis'd me eternal happineſs, | 
And brought me garlands, Grittith, which I feel 
I am not worthy yet to wear: I ſhall u y. Shakeſp. 
God is abſolutely good, and ſo, a , the caule of all 
that is good; but, 1 any thing that is evil, he is no cauſe 
at all. 1 Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
Aſuredly he will ſtop our liberty, till we reſtore him his 
worthip. . South. 
 ASSUREDNESS. 1. .. [from aſſured.] The ſtate of being aſ- 
ſured ; certainty. | | 
ASSU'RER, 7. /. En aſſure. ] | 
1. He that gives allurance, 
2. He that gives ſecurity to make good any loſs, 
To ASSWA'GE. See ASSUAGE. EE 
A'STERISK. 2. J. [agigox®-.] A mark in printing or writ- 
ing, in form of a little ſtar; as “. 5 | 
He alto publiſhed the tranflation of the Septuagint by it- 
ſelf, having firſt compared it with the Hebrew, i noted by 
afteriſts what was detective, and by obelitks what was re- 
dundant. FCeeo's Coſmologia Sacra, b. iv. 
A'STERISM. v. fe [afteriſmus, Lat.] | | | 
1. Aconttellation. | 


longing to them; and then aſtrology deviſes the feigned vir- 
tues and influences of each. Bentley Sermons. 
2. An aſteriſk, or mark. This is a very improper uſe. 
__ Dwell particularly on pallages with an geren; for the 
obſervations which follow ſuch a note, will give you a clear 
light. 1 Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 


piration, joined with a hifling ſound and a cough, eſpecially 

in the nigat-tune, and when the body is in a prone polture ; 

becauſe then the contents of the lower belly bear ſo againit 
the diaphragm, as to leſſen the capacity of the breaſt, whereby 
the lungs have leſs room to move, Quincy. 

An afthma is the inflation of the membranes of the lungs, 
and of the membranes covering the muſcles of the thorax, 
but does not continue long. Foyer on the Hmours. 
ASTHMA'TICAL. FT adj. (from aſthma.] Troubled with an 
ASTHMA'TICK, 5 aſthma. 5 5 

In afthmatical perſons, we often ſee, that though the lung: 
be very much ſtuffed with tough phlegm, yet the patient may 
live ſome months, it not tome years. 'Bojle. 

Atter drinking, our horſes are moſt affhmatick; and, tor 
avoiding the watering of them, we wet their hay. cer. 


| ASTE'RN. adv. [from à and fern.] In the hinder pai of 


the ſhip; behind the ſhip. | 5 
I be galley gives her fide, and turns her pro-w, 
While thoſe 4 4 deſcending down the ſtecp, 


art, or ſtartle.] To terrify; to ſtartle; to fright, 
| / | We deem ot death, as doom of ill defert; 8 
But knew we fools what it us brings until, 
Die would we daily, once it to expert; 


 ASTO'NIED. particip 
Bible for ned 


To confound with ſome tudden paſſion, as with fear or won- 

der; to amaze; to ſurpriſe, | . 
It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 

When the inoſt mighty gods, by tokens, tend 


Aſioniſh'd at the voice, he ſtood amaz'd, 
A genius univerſal as his theme, | MS 
Aſtoniſbing as chaos.  Thomſon's Summer, 
- excite aſtoniſhment. | „ 55 
ASTO'NISHMENT. 2. /. [eftonnement, Fr.] Amazement; con- 
fuſion of mind from fear or wonder. = | 
We found, with no leſs wonder to us, than aftoni/hment 
to themſelves, that they were the two valiant and famous 
brothers. 2 DR Ie pe ee Stdney, b. ii. 
She eſteemed this as much above his wiſdom, as a/tontfh- 
ment is beyond bare admiration. South. 


with fear or wonder. This word is now ſomewhat oblolete. 
Theſe thoughts may ſtartle well, but not a/found 


[The. virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a ſtrong ſiding champion, conſcience. Par. Regained. 
ASTRA'DDLE. adv. [from a and firaddle.) With one's legs 


acroſs any thing. 27 33 
As TRAGAL. u. J. LAcaya h., the ankle, or ankle-bone.] 


A little round member, in the form of a ring or bracelet, | 


ſerving as an ornament at the tops and bottoms of columns. 
| 5 | Builder's Dict. 


| _ We ſee none of that root confuſion, which 1s the re- 
a 


ſult of quarter rounds of the a/iragal, and I know not how 
many — intermingled particulars. Spectator, Ne 415. 
A'STRAL, adj. [from aſtrum, Lat.] Starry; relating to the 


Some aftral forms I muſt invoke by pray'r, 
Fram'd all of pureſt atoms of the air; 
Not in their natures WEE good or ill; 
But moſt ſubſervient to ba 
May ſeem the wain was very evil led, 
When ſuch an one had guiding of the way, 
That knew not, whether right he went, or elſe aftray. 
Fairy Queen. 


the original of Scotland, | Spenſer on Ire 

I ie one that had been led aftray | 
Through the heav'n's wide pathlets way. Milton. 

To ASTRICT. v. a. [aftringo, Lat.] To contract by bp: 

plications, in oppoſition to relax: a word not ſo much uſed 

as conflringe. 


the humours pafs either in too ſmall or too great quantities, 

= Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

ASTRICTION. 2. ſ. [aftrifio, Lat.) The act or power of 
contracting the parts of the body by applications. : 

Aftrifion is in a ſubſtance that hath a virtual cold; and it 

worketh partly by the ſame means that cold doth. Bacon. 

This virtue requireth an aftri&ion, but ſuch an aftriion 

as is not grateful to the body; for a pleaſing aſtrici ion doth 

rather bind in the nerves than expel them : and therefore 


To athane dun affure of happy day ? Spenſ. Muiopotmor. 


ſuch aftrifion is found in things of a harſh taſte. Bacon. 
Such lenitive ſubſtances are proper for dry atrabilarian 


Poetry had filled the ſkies with afteriſms, and hiſtories be- | 


A'STHMA. 2. ſ. {{5Spe.] A frequent, dithcult, and ſhort rcl- | 


Thro' gaping waves behold the boiling deep. Dryden. . 
To ASTE'RT. V. a. [a werd uſed by Spenter, us it ſeems, tor | 


No danger there the ſhepherd can affert. Spenjer's Paſt. 
p. adj. A word uicd in the verhon of che 


4+: Who has not oft been baniſh'd, or in c 
| | Aſtrological rayers ſeem to me to be built on as good rea- 
Such dreadful heralds to affon;/h us. Shat. Julius Caſar. 


And all around with inward horror gaz d. AddiſensOwict. | 


A$STO'NISHINGNESS. #./. [from aftoni/ſh.] Of a nature to 


To ASTO'UND. v. a. Leſtonner, Fr.] To aſtoniſn; to confound 


ſpirits will. Bryd. Dran. Love. | 
| AsSTRA'Y. adv. from a and ſtray.] Out of the right way. 


You run aſtray, for whilſt we talk of Ireland, you a 


The ſolid parts were to be relaxed or 4ſtricted, as they let 


conſtitutio®, who are ſubje& to gſtrigtion of the belly and 
the piles. | Arbuthnot on Diet. 
ASTRICTIVE. adj. [from aftria.] Stiptick; of a binding 
quality. | Dif, 
ha ty I'CTORY. adj. [aftriforius, Lat.] Aſtringent; apt to 
ind. Vict. 
ASTRIDE, adv. [from a and ride.] With the legs open. 
| To lay their native arms aſide, | 
Their modetty, and ride aftride. Hudidras, 
I aw a place, where the Rhone is ſo ſtraitened between two 
rocks, that a man may ſtand ride upon both at once. Bh. 
ASTRIFEROUS. adj. [aftrifer, Lat.] Bearing, or having 
| ttars, | Dit, 
ASTRIGEROUVS. adj. aftriger, Lat.] Adorned with ſtars. Diel. 
7% ASTRINGE. v. a. {aftringo, Lat.] To preſs by con- 
traction; to make the parts draw together. © 
Tears are cuuſed by a contraction of the ſpirits of the brain; 
which contraction, by conſequence, a/tringeth the moiſture of 
the brain, and thereby ſendeth tears into the eyes. Bacon. 
ASTRINGENCY. 2. 12 (trom aftringe. ] The power ot con- 
tracting the parts of the body; oppoſed to the power of ve- 
laxation. | e | 
Aſtriction prohibiteth diſſolution as, in medicines, aſtrin- 
gents inhibit 1 and, by a/iringency, tome ſinall 
quantity of oil of vitriol will keep freſh water long from pu- 
trefying.-- -- © . Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, NY 342. 
Acid, acrid, auſtere, and bitter ſubſtances, by their aftrin- 
genq, create horrour, that is, ſtimulate the fibres. Arbuthnot, 
ASTRINGENT. adj, [aftringens, Lat.] Binding; contract- 
ing; oppoled to laxative. Ls | 
Aftringent medicines are binding, which act by the aſperity 
of their particles, whereby they corrugate the membranes, 
and make them draw up cloſer, = Quincy. 
Ihe juice is very aſtringent, and therefore of Now motion. 
x Bacon s Natural Hiflory, Ne 641. 
What diminiſheth ſenſible perſpiration, encreaſeth the in- 
ſenlible; for that reaſon a ſtrengthening and afringent diet 
often conduceth to this purpoſe, =Arbuthx6t on Aliments. . 
A'STROGRAPHY, 4. / 7 9 dcęe and ypapw.] The fei- 
ence of deſcribing the ſtars. Dit, 


A'STROLABE. u. J. C Ace, of dc, and nates, to take, ] N 


1. An inſtrument chiefly uſed ter taking the altitude of the 
pole, the ſun or ſtars, at fea. 8 
2. A \tereographick projection of the circles of the ſphere upon 
the plane of tome great circle. Chambers. 
ASTRO'LOGER. 2. /. Laſtrologus, Lat. from àgęo and 59. . 
1. One that, ſuppoſing the influences of the ſtars to have a 
cauſal power, protetles to foretel or diſcover events depend- 
| mg vn thote influences. „„ . 
ot unlike that which aſtrologers call a conjunction of pla- 
nets, of no very benign atpect the one to the other. Wotton. 
A happy genius is the gift of nature: it depends on the in- 
fluence ot the ſtars, ſay the ajirologers ; on the organs of the _ 
body, fay the naturaliſts; it is the particular gift of heaven, 
lay the divines, both chriſtians and heathens.  Oryder, 
Aſtrolegers, that future fates torelhew. + Poe. 
I never heard a finer ſatire againſt lawyers, than that ot 
_ aftrologers, when they pretend, by rules of art, to tell when 


or eefendanes” 8 . Swift. .. - 
2, It was anciently uſed for one that underſtood or explained 
the motions of the planets, without including prediction. 
A worthy aftrologer now living, who, by the help of per- 
ſpective glaſſes, hath found in the ſtars many things un- 
known to the ancients, athrms much to have been diſcovered 
in Venus, 5 Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
. N. u. ſ. | from aſtrol g.] The fame with 4% 
ger. „„ 33 
= he twelve houſes of heaven, in the form which . 
E $4; a © I 
The ftars, they ſay, cannot diſpoſe, | 
No more than can the aſtrolagian. 


Hudibrat. 


1 : | ASTROLO'GICAL, 345 from aſtrology.) Relating to altrc- 
Many were aſtonied at the. Iſuiab, I. 14. 
To ASTONISH. v. a. [eflonner, Fr. from attonitus, Lat.] | 


ASTROLO'GICK, I logy; profeſling altrology. _ 

Some ſeem a little aftrological, as when they warn us from 
places of malign influence. f Motton. 
| No aftrologick wizard honour gains, 1 


in chains. Dryden. 


ſon as the predictions. Stullingfl. Def. Diſc. on R. Idol. 
The poetical fables are more ancient than the aſtrological 
influences, that were not known to the Greeks till after A- 
lexander the Great. Bentley's Sermons. 

ASTROLO'GICALLY. adv. [from aftrology.] In an aſtrolo-—- 


gical manner. 


To ASTRO'LOGIZE. v. n. [from aftrology.] To practiſe aſtro- 


logy. | | | = 
$ ASTROLOGY. n. ſ. [ aſtrologia, Lat.) The practice of 


foretelling things by the knowledge of the ſtars; an art now] 
generally exploded, as without reaſon. ES 
I know it hath been the opinion of the learned, who think 
of the art of rology, that the ſtars do not force the actions 
or wills of men. 4 | -... Swift. 
 ASTRO'NOMER' 7. . [from &7g0v, a {tar, and v4», a rule or 
law.] He that ſtudies the celeitial motions, and the rules by 
- which they are governed. _ 3 
The motions of factions under kings, ought to be like the 
motions, as the a/tronomers ſpeak of, in the inferiour 2 | 
Ee, ein. ; | of ee 
The old and new aftronomers in vam _ 
Attempt the heav'nly motions to explain. Blackmore. 
Since e no longer doubt of the motion of the 
planets about the ſun, it is fit to proceed upon that hy po- 
theſis. ok 2 5 e „ i. 
ASTRONO'MICAL, 141 from aſtronomy.] Belonging to 
ASTRONO'MICK. altronomy. _ 5 8 
Our forefathers marking certain mutations to happen in 
the ſun's progreſs through the zodiack, they regiſtrate and ſet 
them down in their afronomical canons. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Can he not paſs an aftronomick line, 22 
Or does he dread th' imaginary fign, © | 
That he ſhould ne'er advance to either pole. Blackmore, 
ASTRONO'MICALLY. adv. ¶ from aſtronomical.] In an aſtro- 
nomical manner. | 


| ASTRO'NOMY. z. /. [45 goin, from 47giv, a ſtar, andviJu©-, 


a law, or rule.] A mixed mathematical ſcience, teaching the 
knowledge of the celeſtial bodies, their magnitudes, motions, 
diſtances, periods, eclipſes, and order. Ihe origin of aſtro- 
nomy is uncertain ; but from Egypt it travelled into Greece, 
where Pythagoras was the firſt European who taught that the 
earth and planets turn round the ſun, which ſtands immove- 
able in tlie center; as he himſelf had been inſtructed by the 
Egyptian prieſts. From the time of Pythagoras, aſtronomy 
ſunk into neglect, till it was revived 2 Ptolemys, kings 
of Egypt; and the Saracens, after their conqueſt of that 
country, having acquired ſome knowledge of it, brought it 
from Africa to Spain, and again reſtored this ſcience to Eu- 


ments, Chambers. 
To this muſt be added the underſtanding of the globes, 
and the principles of geometry and aftronomy. * 8 
A'STROSCOPY. A. ſ. [agg a ſtar, and ozonto, to view.] Ob- 
ſervation of the ſtars. Dif. 
ASTRO-THEOLOGY. . /. [from aftrum, a ſtar, and theclo- 
_ gia, divinity.] Divinity founded on the obſervation of tae 
celeſtial bodies. X 


That the diurnal and annual revolutions are the motions 


a ſuit will end, and whether to the advantage of the plaintitf 


rope, where it has ſince received very conſiderable improve- 


ASU'NDER. adv, [ipuntnpan, Sax.] Apart; teparately ; not 


AsSY'LUM. ./. | Lat. eau, from a, not, and cut, to pil- 


A'SYMPTOTE. 2. / [from a, priv. cv, with, and a, to fall; 
which never meer; incoincident. J A/ymptotes are right lines, 


though they and their curve were infinitely continued, would 
never meet; and may be conceived as tangents to their curves | ATARAXIA. } u. [. [eragatia.) Exemption from vexation; | 
at an infinite diſtance. 8 (Chambers. | A'TARAXY. | | 

Aſymptote lines, though they may approach ſtil] nearer to- 


RY * 


, / ß nt nn, ol 
1. At betore a place, notes the nearneſs of the place; as, a man 


4. At beforea cauſal word ſignifies nearly the ſame as with, 


5. At before a perſon; is ſeldom uſed otherwiſe than ludicrouſ- 


AT 


of my Aftro-Theology. Derham's Phyfica-Theology. 


A T H 


ATR 


of the terraqueous globe, not of the ſun, 1 fhew inthe ous 11. At marks ſometimes the effect proceeding from an act. ATHWA'RT. adv. | 


Relt in this tomb, rais'd at thy huſband's colt. Dryden. | 1. In a manner vexatious and perplexing; crofaly 


om has been at the charge of # penny upon this occa- 
! 


All ath=vart there came 


together, | ſion. Addiſon. Spectator, Ne 482. oft from Wales, loaden with heavy ; 
Two indirect lines, the further that they are drawn out, Thoſe may be of uſe to confirm 65 authority, what they | 2. * ang. 7: ert, Saleh, 
the further they go aſunder, Spenſer on Ireland. will not be at the trouble to deduce by reaſoning. Arbuzh. The baby beats the nurſe, and quite athabar- 
Senſe thinks the planets ſpheres not much aſunder; 12. At ſometimes is nearly the fame as in, noting lituation. Goes all decorum. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure tor Men: 
What tells us then their diſtance is fo far. Sir J. Davies. She hath been known to come at the head of thete raſcals, | ATYLT. adv. {from à and /,. dine. 


Greedy hope to find q 


Ihc fall'n archangel, envious of our ſtate, 
| Seeks hid advantage to betray us worle; 
Which, when aſurnder, will not prove too hard, 


For both together are each other's guard. Dryden.| . 


Born far aſunder by the tides of men, 
Like adamant and ficel they meet agen. Dryden's Fables. 
All this metallick matter, both that which continued aſun- 


der, and in ſingle —_— and that which was amaſled 15. At ſometimes notes the relation of a man to an action. 


and concreted into nodules, ſubſided. Woodward. 


lage.] A place out of which he that has fled to it, may not 
be taken; a ſanctuary; a refuge. L 2 
So ſacred was the church to lome, that it had the right of 
an aſplum, or ſunctuary. hy life's Parergon. 
ASYMMETRY. #. /. [trom «, without, and ovpperigia, ſym- 
metry. } 5 | 
1. Contrariety to ſymmetry z diſproportion. v”ﬀo 
The aſpmmetries of the brain, as well as the deformities 
of the legs or face, may be rcctified in time. Grew, 
2. This term is ſometimes uſed in mathematicks, for what is 
more uſually called incommenſurability; when between two 


quantities there is no common meaſure. | 


_. which approachnearer and nearer to tome curve; but which, 


getſer, till they are nearer than the leaſt aflignable diſtance, | 
Fier being ſtill produced infinitely, will never meet. Grew. 
ASYMPTO'TICAL. adj. from af rapiate.] Curves are ſaid 


DETON. u. ſ. acute, of a, priv. and ud, to bind 
togekher.] A figure in grammar, when a conjunction copu- 
. is omitted in a ſentence; as in ver, vidi, vici, & 1s 
left out. 8 e 5 


out a 7 1 1 of meeting. 


is at the houſe before he is init. 


This cuſtom continued among many, to ſay their prayers 


41 fountains. Stillingflect's Def. of Diſc. on Romiſh Idolatry. 
| To all you ladies now at land _ © t 
We men at ſea indite. 25 Buckhurft. 
2. At before a word ſignifing time, notes the coexiſtence of | 
the time with the event; the word fime is ſometimes in- 
cluded in the adjective. CLI 
We thought it af the very firſt a ſign of cold affection. _ 
3 e BEE. | Tooker. 
Hlo frequent to deſert him, and at laſt © 
To heap ingratitude on worthieſt deeds. Milton. 
At the {ame time that the ſtorm beats upon the whole ſpe- 


cies, we are falling foul _ one another. FSpetator.| 


We made no efforts at all, where we could have moſt wea- 


kened the common enemy, and, at the fame time, enriched | 


__ ourſelves, Sabi. 


At his touch, | 


Such ſanRity hath heav'n giv'n his hand, 


They preſently amend. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. ; 


O tir, when he ſhall hear of your approach, 
Tf that young Arthur be not gone already, 7 =; 
Ev'n at this news he dies. hare ward King John. 

| Much 47 the ſight was Adam in his heart 
Diſmay d. | 
Ne High o'er their heads a moulding rock 1s plac'd, 
That promiſes a fall, and ſhakes at ev'ry blaſt. Dryden. 
4. At before a ſuperlative adjective implies ia the fate, as at 
muft, in the ſtate of moſt perfection, &c. | 


Conlider any man as to his pertonal powers, they are not 


great; for, at greateſt, they mult ſtill be limited, South. 


We bring into the world with us a poor needy uncertain | 


life, ſhort at the longeſt, and unquiet at the beſt. Temple. 


ly; as, he longed to be at him, that 1s, to attack him, 


6. At betore a tubitantive ſometimes ſignifies the particular“ 
condition or circumſtances of the perſon; as, at peace, in a 


tate of peace- N 

V Under pardon, | 
Vou are much more of taſk tor want of wiſdom, 
Phan prais'd tor harmful mildneſs. -  Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


It bringeth the treaſure of 4 realm into a few hands: for 
the uturer being at certainties, and others at uncertainties, at 


ile end of the game moſt of the moncy will be in the box. 
N = | Bacon. 
Hence walk'd the fiend at large in ſpacious field. Milton. 
'The rett, for whom no lot is yet decreed, Ea 


Muv run in paſtures, and af ptcature teed.  Dryd. Virg. 


Deſorted, at his utmolt need, _ 
By thofe his tormer bounty ted, - Dryden's St. Cæcilia. 
What hinder'd either in their native foul, 


Ateaſe to reap the harveit of their toil. Dryden's Fables. 


_- Wiſe wen ore ſometunes over-borne, when they are taken 
@f a ditadvantage. |» Collier of Confidence. 


Theſe have been the maxims they have been guided by: 


take thete from them, and they are perfectly at a loſs, their 
compats and e then are gone, and their underſtand- 
ing is perfectly at a nonplus. Se „Locle. 
One man manages tour horſes at once, and leaps from the 
Hack of another àt full ſpeed. Pope Ef. on Homer's Battles. 
'They will not let me be at quiet in my bed, but 2 
me to my very dreams. 5 wift. 
At before a ſubſtantive ſometimes marks employment or 
attention. | FE 5 
We find ſome arrived to that ſottiſlineſs, as to own roundly 
what they would be 44. South. 
Ho dye find yourſelf, ſays the doctor to his patient? A 
little while after he is at it again, with a pray how d' ye find 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. | 
| ATHEI'STICAL. adj. ¶ from atheift.} Given to atheiſm; im- 
qu. | 7 85 | 
Men are atheiſtical, becauſe they are firſt vicious; and 
queſtion the truth of chriſtianity, becauſe they hate the Jar E 
tice, | DHS a ; ; | 5 « 0101 
ATHEI'STICALLY, adv. from atheiſtical.] In an atheiſti- 
cal manner. | | 5 5 


14. At ſometimes ſeems to ſignify in the power ot, or obedient to. 


16. 


| his ordinary works convince it. Bacon's Eſſays. 


1. 


- your body ? | L'Eftrange. 
But the who wellenough knew what, 
\ Before he ſpoke, he would be at, 
Pretended not to apprehend, Hudibras. | 


The creature's at his dirty work again, _ Pope. 

t. At ſometimes the fame with furniſhed avith, after the French a. 
Infuſe his breaſt with magnanimity, 

And make him naked foil a man at arms. Shak. Hen. VI. 

9. At ſometimes notes the place where any thing is, or acts. 
Your huſband is at hand, 1 hear his trumpet. Shakeſþ. 

He that in tracing the vetlels began at the heart, though 
he thought not at all of a circulation; yet made he the firſt 
true ſtep towards the diſcovery, Greww's Coſmologia Sacra. 
There various news I heard, of love and (trite, 

Of ſtorms at ſea, and travels on the ſhore, Pope. 

10. At ſometimes ſigni fies in conſequence of. 
Impeachments at the proſecution of thehouſe of commons, 


vr received their determinations in the houſe of lords. Hale. 


at once, and never intermits his heat. Dryden's Fables, Pref. 


A'TABAL, 1. ſ. A kind of tabour uſed by the Moors. 


trality, as the only means to their ataraxia, and freedom from | | 
paſlionate diſturbances. —Glanwille's Sceſis Scientifica. | 1. Such a ſmäll particle as cannot be phyſically divided: arg 
[ ATE. The preterite of eat. See To EAT | 8 * * 
to be aH uptotical, when they continually approach, with- |. 


Job's children junketted and feaſted together often. South. 
AHA NOR. u. ſ. (a chymical term, borrowed from 43aval©-; 
or, as others think, v.] Adigetting furnace, to keep heat | 
for ſome time; ſo that it may be augmented or diminiſhedat 
pleaſure, by opening or ſhutting ſome apertures made on 
purpoſe with ſliders over them, called regiſters. Nin. 
A'THEI1SM. A. /. {from atheift. It is only of two ſyllables in 
poetry. ] The diſbelief of a God. | 


who would ſeduce men to atheiſm. _ Tillotſon. 
A'THEIST. 2. /. [AN, without God.] One that denies 
| the exiſtence of God, ” „ 


Of theſe fair atheiſts, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, b. Xi. 


but proceed rationally, he could not however be a practical 
atherft, nor live without God in this world, Scuth. 


lation, or a loyal ſubject. | Bentley's Sermons, 
A'THEIST. adj. Atheiſtical; denying God. 


talk at heiſtically, and ſcoff profanely at religion, thould, In- 
ſtead of vindicating the truth, tacitly approve the ſcotter. | 


neſs. 


- Suffers the hypocrite, or atheous prieſt, N 
Io tread his ſacred courts. Paradiſe Regained, h. i. 
 ATHERO'MA. u. { à dig, from aSxga, pap or pulſe.] A 


 ATHERO'MATOUS, adj. [from atheroma. ] Having the qua- 
ATHLE'TICK. adj, from athleta. Lat. &%urig, a wreltler, ] 
2. Strong of body; 8 robuſt. | 


ATHWA'RT. prep. [from à and thabart.] 


2. Thr 


Others, with more helpful care, 
Cry'd out aloud, Beware, brave youth, beware! 
At this he turn'd, and, as the bull drew near, 
Shunn'd, and receiv'd him on his pointed ſpear. Dryden. 


But thou of all the kings, Jove's care below, 
Art leaſt at my command, and moſt my foe. Dryd, Iliad. | 


At ſometimes imports the manner of an action. 
One warms you by degrees, the other ſets you on fire all 


Not with leſs ruin than the Bajan mole, - 


Ss ; and beat her lover. Ne Swift. | 1. In the manner of a tilter; with the action of a man 
His wiſh, and beſt advantage, us aſunder. Par. Loft, b.ix. | 13. At ſometimes marks the occaſion, like on. | 


2. In the poiture of a barrel railed or tilted behind, 


2. A large {quare folio; ſo called from theſe tolos, uh 


; maki 
a thruſt at an antagoniſt. Naking 


In the city Tours, 
Thou ran'ſ atilt, in honour of my love, 
And ſtobſt away the ladies hearts from France SBA 
Jo run atilt at men, and wield „ 
Their naked tools in open field. Hudibro:, 5. i, . 
it run out. ae. 


Such a man 13 always atilt ; his favours come har X 


3 make pleaſure the vehicle of health, is a doctor at it him. &, LON 2 
in good earneſt, | Caller of Friendſhip. | ATLAS, u. f. | | en 


1. A collection of maps, ſo called probably from a picture cr 


Atlas ſupporting the heavens, prefixed to fome collect, 


containing maps, were made large and ſquare, 


At once comes tumbling down. Dryden's Hneid. z. Sometimes the 1282 of a building. 


The worſt authors might*endeavour to pleaſe us, and in 


At all. In any manner; in any degree. 
Nothing more true than what you once let fall, 
Moſt women have no characters at all. Pope. 
Children ſhall heat our atabals and drums, 5 
And all the noiſy trades of war no more 


17. At, like the French cher, means ſometimes application to, | 4. A rich kind of f. 
or dependence on, | | 


that endeavour deſerve ſomething at our hands. Pope. ATMOSPHERE, x. ſ. Id., vapour, anc 
18. | 
| or atmoſphere; a 


k or ſtuff made for women's cloaths 

I have the conveniency of buying Dutch atloſſes with 2,1; 

and ſilver, or without. Spectator, Nees: 

| $4272; 344, oy 

The exteriour pu ot this our habitable World i ond 
ight, thin, finid, or ſpringy body, that Js 

compalles the ſolid earth on all tides. © © : 1 


"ch 


\c. 4 


It is generally ſuppoſed to be avout forty-five miles his 
— Immente the whole excited atmoſphere MY 
Impetuous ruſhes o'er the ſounding world, Thoran 


Shall wake the peaceful morn. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. | ATMOSPHE'R.ICAL. adj. (from a/miſphere.} Conliking a 
8 


. $ tianquillity. N . 
The ſcepticks affected an indifferent equiponderous neu- 


And by his fide, his ſteed the graſſy forage ate. Sperſer. 
Even our firſt parents ate themſeſves out ot paradite z and 


A 


tae atmoſphere; belonging to the atinotphete. 

We di not mention the weight of the uicumbent at 
| 8 cylinder, as a part of the weight retitted, 54 
TOM. u. J. [atomus, Lat. &rou©-. oY 


theſe are the firſt rudiments, or the component party of 4} 
Innumerahle minute bodies ate called atoms, becauſe, yr. 


See plattick nature working to this end, 

The ſingle etoms each to other tend, 1 
Attract, attracted to, the next in place, _ 
Form ꝭ d and impell'd its neighbour to embrace. p, 

2. Any thing extremely ſmall. | : 


+ 


It is as eaſy to count atoms, as to reſolve the propoſitions 


God never wrought miracles to conv:nce atheiſm, becauſe | ATO'MICAL. adj. [fromatom.] 


It is the common intereſt of mankind, to puniſh all thole | 


To theſe, that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 


Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 
Ignobly! to the trains, and to the ſmiles 


Though he were really a ſpeculative atherft, yet it he would 


5 Atheiſt, uſe thine eyes, Fs 
And having view'd the order of the ſkies, © 
Think, if thou canſt, that matter blindly hurV'd, _ 
Without a guide, ſhould frame this wond'rous wade. 
| 3555 5 „ Erterb, 
No atheiſt, as ſuch, can be a true friend, an affectionate re- 


Nor ſtood unmindful Abdiel to annoy | | 
The atheift crew. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. 


out h. 


Is it not enormous, that a divine, hearing a great 1 


Lord, purge out of all hearts profaneneſs and atheiſtical. 
This argument demonſtrated the exiſtence of a Deity, and 
convinced all atheiſtict gainſayers. Ray on the Creation. 


ble, Germ.] So Æthelred is noble Fog counſel; Athelard, a 
noble genius; AÆtbelbert, eminently noble; Athel<cvard, a 


noble Protector. : | Gibſon's Camden. | 
A'THEOUS. adj. [498@-,] Atheiftick ; godleis. | 


Thy Father, who is holy, wiſe, and pure, 


ſpecies of wen, which neither cauſes pain, diſcolours the tkin, 
nor yields eaſily to the touch. ET 1 
If the matter forming them, reſembles milk curds, the tu- 


mour is called atherome; if it be like honey, meliceris; and 


if compoſed of fat, or a ſuety ſubſtance, ſteatoma. Sharp. 


lities of an atheroma, or curdy wen. 
Feeling the matter fluctuating, I —_—_ it atheromatous. 
iſeman's Surgery. 


drink, ; 
With ſcanty meaſure then ſupply their food; 
And, when athirft, reſtrain *em from the flood. Dryden. 


Belonging to wreſtling. 


Seldom ſhall one ſee in rich families that athletict ſound- 
neſs and vigour of conſtitution, which 1s ſeen in cottages, 
where nature is cook, and neceſlity caterer. South. 

Science diſtinguiſhes a man of honour from one of thoſa 
athletick brutes, whom undeſervedly we call heroes, Dryd. 


Acroſs; tranſverſe to any thing. | RNs 
Themiſtocles made Xerxes poſt out of Grecia, by giving 
out a purpoſe to break his bridge athwart the He 1 
| E | Bacon's Eſſays. 
Execrable ſhape! . 
That dar'ſt, though grim and terrible, advance 5 
Thy 3 ront athwart my way. Par. Loft, b. ii. 
ough. | 
a Now, athavart the terrors that thy vow 


| B South. 
L entreat ſuch as are atheiſtically inclined, to conſider theſe | 
things. ! | Tillotſon. 


| ATHEI'STICALNESS. z. f. {from atheiſtical.] The quality | 
of being atheiſtical. 75 | | 


5  Hammond's Fundamentals. 
ATHET'STICK, adj. [from atheift.) Given to atheiſin. 


A'THEL, ATHELING, ADEL, and ZETHEL. Do adel, no- 


ATnrRST. adv. [from a and thirft.} Thirſty; in want of | 


4 


of a lover. | Shakeſpeare's 45 Yu Lite it 


1. 3 of atoms. 3 25 
Vitrified and pellucid bodies are clearer in their continu 
ities, than in powders and atamical diviſions. Jg. Er 
2. Relating to atome. 7 
Vacuum is another principal doctrine of the atemicalpbi 
loſophy. Bentley's Sermi,. 


| Religious, titled them the ſons of God, —_ _ [ATomisrT. u. ſ. [from atem. ] One that holds the arent 


Philoſophy, or doctrine of atoms. | 
The atomiſis, who define motion to be a paſſage from or: 
place to another, what do they more than put one iy not): 
mous word for another? „„ 
Now can judicious atomiſis conceive, _ 
Chance tothe ſun could his juſt impulſe give? Black:. 
A'ToMrY. 2. / An obſolete word for atom. 
Prawn With a team of little atomies, Oy 
Athwart men's noſes, as they be afleep. Shateſerre, 
To ATONE, v. 1. [from at one, as the etymologiits remark, 
to be at one, is the ſame as to bein concord. This derivation 
is much confirmed by the following patlage.} . 
1. To agree; to run g . EM | 
e and Aufidus can no more atore, 


Than violenteſt contrariety. © Shakeſpeare's Coritlcru., 
2. To ſtand as an equivalent for ſomething ; and particular,y 


uſed of expiatory facrifices ;z with the particle for betore tte 

thing for which ſomethingelſe is given. | 
From a mean ſtock the pious Decii came; 

Yet ſuch their virtaes, that their loſs alone, 5 
Tor Rome and all our legions did atone. Dryd. Jas era. 
The good intention of a man ot weight and worth, c 

real friend, ſeldom atones for the uneaſineſs produced by hi 

grave repreſentations. - | | Lite, 
Let thy ſublime meridian courſe 
For Mary's ſetting rays ane: 
Our luſtre, with redoubl'd force, | 
_ Muſt now proceed from thee alone. Fun. 
His virgin {word Egyſthus' veins imbru'd; 

The murd'rer fell, and blood aton'd for blood. Pt 

To ATO'NE. wv. a. Toexpiatez to anſwer for. 

Soon ſhould yon' boaſters ceaſe their . ſtrife, 

Or each atore his guilty love with life. Pope's 0417 

ATO'NEMENT. n./. | from atone.] 

1. Agreement; concord. a 

le ſeeks to make atonement Ry 
Between the duke of Glo'tter and your brothers. Sa 

2. Expiation; expiatory equivalent; with for. _ 
And the Levites were purified, and they waſhed tt! 

cloaths and Aaron offered them as an offering betore 1 

Lord; and Aaron made an atonement for them to cite 

en | : Numb. vul. 21. 

Surely it is not a ſufficient atonement for the writers, UT 
they profeſs loyalty to the government, and ſprinkle dune 
arguments in favour of the diffenters, and, under the ſheite 
of popular politicks and religion, undermine the foundation 
of all piety and virtue. Swift on Sentim. of a Ch. of Eng. Mat 
Aro. adv. [from.a and top.} On the top; at the top: 
Atop whereof, but far more rich, appear'd * 
The work as of a kingly palace-gate. Par. Loft, kick 
What is extracted by water from coffee is the oil, Me 
often ſwims atop of the decoction. =Arbuthnot en * 
 ATRABILA'RIAN. ad. I from atra bilis, black choler.] M. 
lancholy; replete with black choler. -Mf 
The atrabilarian conſtitution, or a black, viſcous, * 

conſiſtence of the fluids, makes all ſecretions dithcu x 

ſparing. Arbuthnot on 7 
ATRABILA'RIOUS, adj. [from atra bilis, black choler.} 

lancholick. 4 « 

The blood, deprived of its due tion of ſerum, 
finer and more volatile parts, is atrabilarious ; whereby u. 
rendered groſs, black, unctuous, and earthy. VE 
From this black aduſt Rate of the blood, they are 4 4 
larious. | | Arbuthnot an © 
ATRABILA'RIOUSNESS. 2. / rom atrabilarmus. 

ſtate of being melancholy ; repletion with melancho 10 1 

e ee , adj. [from atramentum, ink, Lat.] la 
ack. 

It we enquire in what part of vitriol this atramentsl 

denigrating condition! , it willſeem eſpecially * 

the more fixed ſalt thereof. Brown's Pulgar Er in 

n adj, [from atramentum, ink, Lat.] U 


CK, 4 
I am not ſatisfied, thatthoſe black and atramentes: Fo 
which ſeem to repreſent them, are ocular. age high d 


Has planted round the:, thou appear ſt more fair, Addiſon. 


ATRO'CIOUS. adj. [atrox, Lat.]. Wicked in 
greez enormous; horribly cruninal, * 


jon of their perfect ſolidity, they were really indivitible, Be; 1 
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| 7 1-4 
R 
A. advocate is neceſſary, and therefore audience ought 
to be denied him in detending caudes, unleſs it be an atro- 
FN ence: life Parergon. 
cov $LY. ad v. [from atrocions.) In an atrocious man- 
A we with great wickednets. N ; 
720 10U5N 4 8. N. J. * atrocious.) The quality of 
mouſly criminal. | 
ber . 1 [ atrocitas, Lat.] Horrible wickedneſs; 
. of wickedneſs. ; | k | 
| never recall it to mind, without a deep aſtoniſhment of 
, rerv horrour and atrocity of the fact in a chriſtian court. 
1 8 | Wotton. 
They deſired juſtice might be done upon offenders, as the 
atracity of their erimes deſerved. ; Clarendon. 
TROPHY. 2. fo (47,291. ] Want of nouriſhment; a diſeaſe 
in which what 15 5 aken at the mouth cannot contribute to the 
; r the body. 
"dns Pining atrophy, | 
Maraſmus, and wide-watting peltilence, Par. Loft, b. xi. 
The mouths of the lacteals may be ſhut up by a vitcid mu- 
cus, in which cale the chyle patleth by ſtool, and the perton 
lleth into an atrophy. Arbuthnot on Altments. 
QT ATTACH. v. 4. ([ attacher, Fr.] | ; 
To arielt; to take or apprehend by commandment or writ, 
* | _Convel, 
| Tfiſbons the guard, which on his ſtate did wait, 
Altach d that traitor falſe, and bound him ttrait. Spenſer. 
The Tower was choſen, that if Cliord ſhould accule great | 
ones, they might, without ſuſpicion or note, be preſently at- 
. 5 Bacon s Henry VII. 
| Bohemia greets-you, 
Deſires you to attach his fon, who has . 
His dignity and duty both caſt off. S pa beſp. 4 inter”s Tale. 
+. Sometimes with the particle of, but not in preſent ule, | 
You, lord archbiſhop, and you, lord 3 | | 
Of capital treaſon I attach you both. Shateſp. enryIV. 
a To ſeize. | 1 
France hath flaw'd the league, and hath attach'd = 
Our merchants goods at Bourdeaux. - Shak. Henry VIII. 
4. To lay hold on TN LEON 
OT I cannot blame thee, | 
Who am myſelf attach'd with wearmels, 
To th dulling of my ſpirits. = Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
x, To win; to gain over; to enamour. . 
Songs, garlands, flow'rs,. _ 
And charming tymphonies, attach'd the heart. 5 
Of Adam. _ Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, b. xi. 
6. To fix to one's intereſt. VVV 
The great and rich depend on thoſe whom their power or 
their wealth attaches to them. ED 
ATTACHMENT. . /. [attachement, Fr.] 
1. Adherence; attention; regard. „ 5 
The Jews are remarkable for an at?achment to their own 
country. | Addijon, trceholder, Ne 5. 
The Romans 
of their linall attachment to the ſa. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. An apprchenſion of a man to bring him to antwer an action; 
and ſometimes it extends to his moveables. 1 
+. Foreign attachment, is the attachment of a foreigner's goods 
found within a city, to ſatisfy creditors within a city. | 
ATTACK. v. a. [attaquer, Fr.] - 
1, To allault an enemy; oppoſed to defence. 
| The front, the rear 
Attack, while Yvo thunders in the center. 
Thoſe that attack, generally get the victory, though with | 
diſadvantage of ground, Canes Campaigns. 


gached, 


2. Toimpugn many manner, as with ſatire, confutation, ca- 


lumny; as, the declaimer attacked the reputation of his ad- 


verlaries. | HE 5 | 55 
Ar TA ck. a. ſ. [from the verb.] An aſſault upon an enemy. 


many actions, Sarpedon makes the firſt breach in the wall. 
A TS | Pope's Iliad, argum. b. xii. 
„Ill appriz'dof the ſevere attack, _ 
The country be ſhut up. | | 
Ion twas wrong, when thouſands call'd me back, 
To make that hopelets, ill-advis'd attack. | 
TTACKER. x. /. [trom attack.] The perſon that attacks. _ 
ATT AIN. S. a. [atteindre, Fr. attineo, Lat.]. 
1. Togain; to procure; to obtain. 05 5 
Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high; I 


cannot attazr unto it. 2 ſain CXXX1X.G6.| 


Ls wiſe who hopes to attain the end without the means, 
. 7 means that are quite contrary to it ? Tillotſon. 
+ Loovertake; to come up with: a ſenſe now little in ule; 

him in time, ſet 


ve given him battle; but not attainin 
N Henry VII. 


N hon before the caſtle of Aton. 
4 19.come to; to enter upon. 

nien he now attains; 35 
1 d above Sichem. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xii. 
. 10 reach; toequal. | 


80 er EE ; 
f do the firit pr ecedent, if it be good, is ſeldom attained by 
9 8 ave knowledge in moſt objects of contemplation, is 
Ane mind of one man can bard | | 
J 
N Rome VVVCCCCCCCVCCCCC ES 
8 7 will ſoon ſeparate itſelf into a cream, and a more ſe- 
us 1quor, which, ugl 
i degree ot acidity. 
4 0 arrive at, 
ram. u. / from | CR I SES Er Os 
as +}. [from the verb.] The thing attained ; attain- 
da word not in uſe ; VO | | 
Crowns and diadems, 
Ve akin to that v 


I ſee his tents 


cms, the moſt ſplendid terrene attains, 

is cut down hich t -day 1s in the field, and to-morrow | 

TTA'INABLE adj tn 98 Glanwillè s Scepſis. 

Lined; pr curable, rom atlain.] That which may be at- 
ie Wiltully ne de | PULL” 

which b. heglects the obtaining unſpeakable good 
ich he is perſuaded is certain and * Tull,tſen. 


None was pr - . . 
of value n that appeared certainly e on 


ITAINABLENESS, 
p> ainable 
erion | 
* org often enamoured of outward beauty, with- 
abley jp = - as Kknowled e of its po or its attam- 
TAI xp ER. . / heyne"s Philoſophical Principles. 
J. The act of FR [from to attaint.] 5 
IT ain ranting in law; conviction of a crime. Sce To 


he ends 1 2 . 
etlnind; _ Fong a parliament were chiefly to have the 
* OAtaint by —__ his party reverſed; and, on the other lide, 
my ament his enemies. Bacon's Henry VII. 


th he daub'd his vice with ſhew of virtue, 
Shak. Rich. III. 


A 


So ſmoo 

Sy © liv*d tr 

1. Tat x r. 1. /. {from 

. 5 acquiſition. 
ute w : 

ale to talk ws _ 2 _ It a great attainment to be 

ur attainm , tle to the purpoſe. 
bf the univ. are mean, compared with the perfection 


Grexw's Colmotooi eh 
29 0 0 5 2 
"Ie power of attainin JL gia Sacra, 6 11 
* © ONPture mutt be ns 
"INT or 21} +; tutficien 


hing; 
8 necellary for the attainment of cterhal life. 


Hooker, b. v. 


ATTA'INTURE. x. ſ. [from ae Reproach; imputation. 
. | 


Rogers. 


hurnt this laſt flect, which is another mark | 


= Philips. F 


|  Attemper d, goodly, well for health and for deliglit. Spenſ.. 
| | 4. To fit to ſomething elle. | CS TIO cs 
Hector oppoles, and continues the attack; in which, after 


h T, homſon. | 


Pheearl hoping to have overtaken the Scottiſh king, and to | | 


Bacon 's FEſjays. | 
ly atteiminto.:.. Locke. | un nn hn - 
I. An eſſay; an endeavour. 


after twelve days, attains to the highett ] 
| Arbuthnot on Aluments. | 


2. ſ. [from attainable.) The quality of | 


Glanwille. | 


t to imprint in us the cha- 


"TT 


Education in extent, more large, of time ſhorter, and of c- 


tatinment more certain. Miiton on Education. 
Government is an art above the at ent of an ordinary 
genius. South. 


It the fame actions be the inſtruments, both of acquiring 
fame and procuring this happinels, they would neverthelets 
fail in the attninment of this laſt end, if they proceeded from 
a deiire of the firſt. Addifon. Spectator, Ns 257. 

The great care of God for our ſalvation mult appear in the 
concern he expreſſed for our attainment of it. Rogers. 
To ATTA'INT. wv. g. [attenter, Fr.] 1 I 
1. To aitaint is particularly uſed for ſuch as are found guilty 
of ſome crime or offence, and eſpecially of felony or treaſon. | 
A man is attainted two ways, by appearance, or by proceſs. 
Attainder by appearance is by confeſſion, battle, or verdict. 
Confeſſion is double; one at the bar before the judges, when 
the priſoner, upon his indictment read, being aſked guilty or 
not guilty, aniwers guilty, never putting himſelf upon the 
verdict of the jury. The other is before the coroner in ſanc- | 
tuary, where be upon his confeſſion, was in former tunes 
conſtrained toabjure the realm; which kind is called attainder 
by abjuration. Attainder by battle is, when the party ap- 
Fes and chooſing to try the truth by combat rather than 

y jury, is vanquithed. Attainder by verdict is, when the 
riſoner at the bar, anſwering to the indictment not guilty, 
iath an inqueſt of life and death pafling upon him, and is by 
the verdict pronounced guilty. Attainder by proceſs is, where 
a party flies, and is not found till five times called publickly in 
the county, and at lait outlawed upon his default.  Cowvel, | 


I mult offend before I be attainted. Shakejp. Henry VI. 

2. To taint; to corrupt. So . 55 
My tender youth was never yet attaint 
ArTAINT. 2. /. [fromthe verb. 5 
1. Any thing injurious, as illneſs, wearineſs. This ſenſe is now 
„ J 
Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Dnto the weary and all-watched night; | 
But freſhly looks, and overbears attarnt . 

With chearful ſemblance, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
2. Stain; ſpot; taint. 5 RE SEtins e 

No man hath a virtue that he has not a glimpſe of; nor any 
man an attaint, but he carries ſome ſtain ot it. Shakeſpeare. 


horſe. Farrier's Ditt. 


Hume's knavery will be the duchels's wreck, 


' ſpoil; © - 5 
To ATTE'MPER, v. a. [attempero, Lat.] 2 5 
1. To mingle; to weaken by the mixture of ſomething elſe; 
to dilute. _ „ 5 
Nobility attempers ſovereignty, and draws the eyes of the 
people ſomewhat aſide from the line royal. Bacon's Eſays. 
Attemper'd ſuns ariſe, 7 
Sweet beam' d, and thedding oft thro lucid clouds 
A pleating calm. 5 Thbomſon s Summer. 
4. Te regulate; to ſoften. TIN, 
His early providence could likewiſe have attempered his 
nature therein. Bacon Henry VII. 
Thoſe ſmiling eyes, attemp'ring ev'ry ray, 
Shone ſweetly lambent with celeſtial day. 
3. To mix in juſt proportions. 55 
. Ima, like a virgin queen moſt bright, 
And toher gueſts doth bounteous banquet digt, 


Phemius! let arts of gods and heroes old. 

Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ. Pope”s Odyſſey. 

To ATTE'MPERATE. v. a. Lees sere, Lat. To proportion 
to ſomething. | 
Hope wo, 


and tympany of hope. ammond's Practical Catechiſm. 
To ATTEMPT. v. a. 1 Fr.] $3.2 5 
1. To attack; to invade; to venture upon. 
3 He flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, _ 
Tript me behind, got praiſes of the king 
£ Who, in all things wiſe and juſt, r 
Hinder'd not Satan to attempt the min . 
Of man; with ſtrength entire, and free-will, arm d. 
0 | : FE Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, b. x. 
I have been ſo hardy to attempt upon a name, which among 
| ſome is yet very ſacred. 1 
2. To try; to endleavour. 
We have nevertheleſs 
renewing of brotherhood and friendſhip. 
ATTEMPT, 2. /. [from the verb. 


1 
1. An attack. 


live in peace and quietneſs, without any attempts upon us. 


Alack! I am afraid, they have awak'd;s _ 

And 'tis not done, th' attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us. 

He would have cry'd; but hoping that he dreamt, 
Amazement ty'd his tongue, an 


| Thegentleman vouchinghis to be more fair, virtuous, wiſe, 
and leſs atterprable than the rareſt of our ladies, 
ATTEMPTER. z. ſ. [from attempt.) _ | 
1. The perſon that attempts; an invader 
he Son of God, with godlike force endu'd 


2. An endeavourer. 


attempters for the univerſa 2 Glanwille's Scepſ. Scient. 
To AITEND. v. a. [ attendre, Fr. attendo, Lat.] ! 
i, Toregard; to fix the mind upon. 

The crow doth ſing as ſweetly as the ſtork, 


2. To wait on; to accompany as an interiour. ' | 
is companion, youthful Valentine, 
Attends the emperour in his royal court. 
3. To accompany as an enemy. hx 
lle was at preſent ſtrong enough to have ſtopped or at ended 
Walter in his weſtern expedition. Clarendon, b. viii. 
4. To be preſent with, upon a ſummons. 


him, he was re uiges. ro attend upon the committee, and not 
diſcharged till the nouſes met again. Clarendon. 
5. To accompany ; to be appendant to. 
England is ſo idly king'd, 

Her ſceptre ſo fantaſtically born, 
That fear attends her not. 

My pray'rs and wiſhes always ſhall attend _ 

The triends of Rome. ſon's Cato. 


Were it not an endleſs trouble, that no traitor or telon | 
ſhould be attainted, but a parhament mult be called? Spen/er. | 


| 2. To ſtay; to delay. 
With any paſſion of inflaming love. Shakeſp. Henry VI. | 


3. In horſemanſhip. A blow or wound on the hinder teet of an | 


And her attainture will be Humphry's fall. Shakeſpeare. | 
| To ATTA'MINATE, v. a. [attamino, Lat.] To corrupt; to 


1 5. ExpeQation ; a ſenſe now out of uſe. 2 


3 be proportioned and attemperate to the promĩiſe; 
I if itexceed that temper and 3 it becomes a tumour 
Tung. | 


eee SLSR LI INE. 4. One that is preſent at any thing. 
For him attempting who was ſelf- ſubdu' d. Shak, K. Lear... 


Glanville's Scepfis, Preface. 
attempted to ſend vn obs for the | ; 

acc. xll. 10. 
If we be always prepared to receive an enemy, we ſhall lon g 
Bacon. 
TATTE'N DER. . ſ. [from 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


ftopp'd th' attempt. Dry d. % 
I Ifubjoin the following attempt towards a natural hiſtory of 


foſſils. So | Woodward an Foſſils. 
ATTE'MPTABLE. adj, [from attempt.) Liable to attempts | 
or attacks. * INT 


Shakeſp. 


Againſt th' attempter of thy Father's throne. Par. Loft. ; 


| You are no factors for glory or treaſure, but diſintereſted | 


When neither is attended. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


If any minitter refuſed to admit a lecturer recommended by 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


„ A 
6. To expect. This ſenſe is French. 1 

So dreadful a tempeſt, as all the people attend therein the 
very end of the world, and judgment-day. KA Hg, Hift, 
7. To wait on, as on à charge. 

The fifth had charge tick perſons to attend, * 
And comtort thoſe in point of death which lay. Fairy Q, 
8. To be confequent to. / 

The duke wade that unfortunate deſcent upon Rhbe, which 
was afterwards attended with many unproſperous atteinpts. 
a | | 3 75 Clarendon, 
9. To remain to; to await; to be in ſtore for. 
To him, who hath a proſpect of the ſtate that atencdgall men 
after this, the mcaſures of good and evil are changed. Locke. 
10. To wait for intidiouſly. | 
Thy interpreter, full of deſpight, bloody as the hunter, at- 
tens thee at the orchard end. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night, 
11. To be bent upon any object. | 
Their hunger thus appeas'd, their care attends 
The doubtful fortune ot their abſent friends. D den. 
12. To ſtay for. 
I died whilft in the womb he ſtaid, 
Attentig nature's law. 

T haſten to our own; nor will relate 
Great Mithridates, and rich Crœius' fate; 
Whom Solon wiſely counſell'd to attend 
The name of happy, till he knew his end; 
To ATTE'ND. . 7. e 
1. To vield attention, | 2 

ut, thy relation nor! for T a#trnd, n 

Pleas'd with thy words. Af Paradiſe LV, b. viii. 

Since man cannot at the fame time ater o two obictts, it 
ou employ your {yrit upon a book or a bodily labour, ou 

ave no room left tor fentual temptation. Taylor 


Shake/p. Cymbeline, 


994 Juv. 


1 his firſt true cauſe, and laſt good end; 
dhe cannot here ſo well, and truly feez 
For this perfection the muſt yet attend, 


Till to her Maker ſhe eſpouſed be. Sir. Davier; 


Plant anemonies after the firſt rains, if you will have flowers 


very forward; but it is ſurer to attend till October, or the 
month after. N  Evelyn's Kateniar, 
ATTENDANCE. *. /. Latiendante, Fr.] | | 


| 1. The act of waiting on another; or of ſerving. 


5 I dance attendance here, | 
T think the duke will not be ſpoke withal. Shakeſpeare, 
For he, of whom theſe things are ſpoken, pertaincth to 
andther tribe, of which no man gave attendance at the altar. 
My 2 5 | Heb. vii. IJ, 
© Theother, after many years a!tenidance upon the duke, was 
now one of the bedchamber to the prince. Clarendon, - 
2. Service EY | a 
| Why might not you, my lord, reccive attendance 
From thoſe that ſhe calls ſervants? Shakeſp. King Lear, 
34: 206 ne Waiting; a train. | Ee 
Alltendance none ſhall need, nor train; where none 
Are to behold the judgment, but the judg'd, 
Thoſt two. © Milton s Paradife*Loft, b. x. 1. 30. 
4. Attention; regard: 8 


= Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine. 


1 Tim. iv. 13. 


That which canſeth bitterneſs in death, is the lan zuiſhing 
attendance and expectation thereof cre it come. Hooker, b. l. 


g P _ T ATTENDANT, adj. [ attendant, Fr.] Accompanying as ſub- 


ordinate, 
Other ſuns, perhaps, 
With their attendant moons, thou wilt deſcr ,, 
Communicating male and female light. Par. Loft, b. viii, 
e of Ye Sp Cl a rg 
1. One that attends, _. _— 0 „ f 
Iwill be returned forthwith; diſmiſs your aten there 
look it be done. Sbaleſpeare s Othello. 
2. One that belongs to the trains. 55 
When tome gracious monarch dies, To 3 
Soft whiſpers firſt and mournful murmurs riſe 
Among the fad attendants. STE - , ag 
3. One that waits the pleaſure of another, as a ſuitor or agent. 
| I endeavour that my reader may not wait long for my 
meaning: to give au attendant quick diſpatch is aciyulty, 
3 | * Burnet's Theory, Pręface. 


He was a conſtant attendant at all meetings relating to 
charity, without contributing. Swift's Fates of Clergymen. 
| 5- In law. One that oweth a duty or tervice to another z or, 
after a fort, dependeth upon another. _ Cowl, 
6. That which is united with another; a concomitant z a con- 
ſequent, 5 55 
„ Beware, | | 
And govern well thy appetite, leſt ſin 5 
Surprize thee, and her Pack attendant, death. Par. Loff. 
TE ſecure themſelves firſt from doing nothing, and then 
from doing ill; the one b&ng ſo'cloſe an ettendant on the 
other, that it is ſcarce poſſible to lever them. Decay of Piety. 
c had an unlimnel ſenſe of fame, the atten !ant ot noble 
ſpurits, which prompted him to engage in travels. Pope. 
It is hard to take into view all the attendants or conſequents 
that will be concerned in the determination of a queſtion. 
By | Watts's Improvement of the Mind, 
attend.) Companion; aflociate, 
| The -gyphes were theres; Yun nth, 5 
Like lords to appear, 
With ſuch their attendery, © 
As you thought offenders. Ben Jobnſon's Gyf/ies. 
ATTE'NNT. adj. [attentus, Lat.] Intent; attentive; heediul 5 
regardful, MY 1 5 
ow mine eyes ſhall be open, and mine ears tent unto the 
prayer that is made in this place, 2 Chron, vii. 15. 
WMhhat can then be leſs in me than deſire, 2 
| To ſee thee, and approach thee, whom I know, 
Declar'd the Son ot God, to hear attent | 
Thy wiſdom, and behold thy godlike deeds, Par. Reg. 
Read your chapter in your prayers; little interruptions will 
make your prayers lets tedious, and yourſelf more attent upon 
A | Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
To want of judging abilities, we may add their want of 
leiſure to apply their minds to ſuch a ſerious and attent con- 
ſideration. South. 
Being denied communication by their ear, their eyes are 
more vigilant, attent, and heedful. Holder s Fl. of Speech. 
A'TTENTATES. 2. .. [attentata, Lat.) Proceedings inacourt 
of judicature, pending ſuit, and after an inhibition is decreed 
and gone out; thoſe things which are done after an extraju- 
dictal appeal, may likewiſe be ſtiled attentates. Ayliff. Par. 
ATTENTION. 7. /. | attention, Fr.] The act of attending or 
haeeding; the act of bending the mind upon any thing, 
| They ſay the tongues of dying men 


Inforce attention like deep harmony. Shakeſp. Rich. I. 
Nie perceived nothing but ſilence, and ſigns of attention to 
what he would further ſay, Bocon's Holy War, 


But him the grit angel by the hand 
Soon rais'd, and his attextion thus recall'd. Par. Loft. 
Ey attention the ideas, that offer themſelves, are taken no- 
tice of, and, as it were, regiſtered in the memory. Locke. 
Attention is a very neceſſary thing ; truth doth not always 
ſtrike the ſoul at firſt fight, Watts's 3 of the Mind. 


A vchement, burning, fixed, pungent pain in the ſtomach, 


| arten. led with a fever. 


Arbuthnat on Diet. | 


ATTE'NTIVE. a. %, | from attent.] Heedfyl ; regardful; full 
ol attention, | 3 N 
| a 


im 


Being 


; 0 
Being, moved with theſe and the like your effecual diſ- 
courles, (whereunto we *** molt attenttve car, till they en- 


teryd even unto our fouls. Hooker, Pryjace. 
Lyn never merry when I hear ſweet muſick. 
— Lee reaton is, your {pirits are attentive, Shakeſpeare. 
L {ww vt of them attentive to three Sirens, diltinguiſhed 
by the names of Sloth, Ignorance, and Pleature, Tatler. 
A eritick is a man who, on all occations, is more att/ntive 
to what is wanting than what is preſents Addiſon, Guardian. 
| Mutick's force can tame the furious bealt 
Can make the wolf, or touming boar, reltram 
His rage; the lion drop his crelted main, 
Attentive to the long. 


Primr. 


ATTE XTIVELY. adv. from attentive. ] Heedtully ; carc- 


tully. | 97 5 
It a man look ſharply and attertivwely, he ſhall fee Fortune; | 
for though {he be blind, ſhe is not invwble., Bacon. 
The cave of cold is a quick ſpirit in a cold body; as will 
appear to any that ſhall atientively conlider of nature. Pacor. 
ATTENTIVENESS. 7. /. [from attentive. ] The ſtate of be- 
ng attentive; hecdfulnels; attention. Rs 
At the relation of the queen's death, bravely confeſſed and 
lamented by the king, how at/eatiwrencs wounded his dawugh- 
tor, | 5 Shakeofpeare's Winter's Tele. 
ATTENVUANT. adj. [attenuans, Lat. | What has the power 
of making thin, or diluting. JJ | 
To ATTENUATE. v. a. [attenuw, Lat.] To make thin, 
or flender. - 5 | MEE 
"The tiner part belonging to the juice of grapes, being %- 
rated and ſubtilized, was changed intoanardent tpirit. Boyle. 
Vinegar curd, put upon an egg, not only diflolves the ſhell, 
but alto attenuates the white contained in it into a limpid was-, 
ter. | ff. 7 #2 (on 
It is of the nature of acids to diffolve or attenunte, and of 
alkalies to precipitate or incraſlate. - Nexwton's Optichs. 
Ihe ingredients are digeſted and ateruated by heut; they 
are ſtirred and conſtantly agitated by winds. Arbuth. on Air. 
ATTENUATE. adj. from the verb.] Made thin, or ſlender. 


Vivification ever conliltcth in tpirits attemuote, which the | 


cold doth congeal and coagulate. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
ATTENUATION, 7. / Low attenuate.] The act of making 
any thing thin or ſlender ; leflening. © ns 

__ Chiming with a hammer upon the outſide of a bell, the 
ſound will be according to the inward concave of the bell; 


- whereas the eliſion or atterualion of the wr, can be only be- 


tween the hammer and the outfide of the bell. Bacon, 
ATTER. z. ſ. [aren, Sax. venom. ] Corrupt matter. X 
Word much ufed in Lincoſnthire. > 39s 1» SRIMNEP 
To ATTE'ST. V. a. [ atteſter, Lat.] 755 
1. To bear witneſs of; to wines. . 
Many particular facts are recorded in holy writ, atte/te{ 
by particular pagan authors. AdLiſon oi the Chriſtian Relig, 
4 10 call to witnefs; to invoke as conlcious. 
Ihe ſacred ſtreams, which heavin's imperial ſtate 
©.  Atteſts in oaths, and tears to violate, | ö 
 ATTE'ST. . J. [trom the verb.] Witneſs; teltumony ; at- 
tdcitation. 3 3 . 


Nigh thunderſtruck, th' exalted man, to whom _ 
Such high atteft was giv'n, a while furvey'd 
JJ Paradiſe Regained, b. i. 
ATTESTA'TION. 1. /. [from atαt.] Teltimony ; wilnels; 
cvidence. EY TER 5 | Mg 
There remains a ſecond kind of peremptorinels, of thole 
who can make no relation without an atte/tation ot its cer- 
tainty. ©... "Government of the Tongue. 


he next coal-pit, mine, quarry, or chalk-pit, will give Þ 


atteſtation to what I write, thele are ſo obvious that I need. 
not ſeek for a compurgator. Woodwward's Natural Hiflory. 
We may derive a probability trom the atte/tation of wile 


and honelt men by word or writing, or the concurring wit- | 


neſs of multitudes who have ſeen aud Known what they re- 
; late. : ; | 108 ; 2 8 5 a 5 fy atts.. 
A1T1GUOUs. adj. { attiguus, Lat.] Hard by; adjoining. Dit. 


Jo ATYIUNGE, S. a, [attingo, Lat.] To touch light, or | 
To ATTIRE. v. a. [attirer, Fr.] To dreſs; to habit; to 


Feier.. 


ray. 


Leet it likewiſe your gentle breaſt inſpire ge | | 


With tweet infuſion, and put you in mine 
Of that proud maid, whom now thoſe leaves attire, 
Proud Daphne. | 
My Nan thall be the queen of alli the fairies ; 
PFincſy att:red in a robe of white. 
With the linen mitre ſhall he be ie. 
5 85 Now the fappy boughs | 
A*tiro themſelves with blooms, 
ATTIRE. of + [trom the verb. 


1. Clothes; dreis ; habit. 


Lev. xvi. 4. 


to be ordered by the church, than for nature to have left it 
to the wir of man to deviſe his own attire. 
 Atter that the Roman attire grew to be in account, and 
the gown to be in' uſe among them. Sir J. Dawes on Irel. 
Ihy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wite's attire, _ 
IIath colt a mals of publick treafurv. Shakeſp, Hen, VI. 
And in this courle attre, which I now wear, 


With God and with the Mules I conter. Danna. 
When laviſh nature, with her belt attzre, _ WT 
Cloaths the gay ſpring, the ſcaſon of deſire. Waller. | 
I pats their form, and ev'ry charming grace, 5 
But their attire, like liveries of a kind. 
All rich and rare, is treſh within my mind. Dryden. 


'e. In hunting. The horns of a buck or ſtag. 

3. In botany. The flower of a plant is divided into three parts, 
the empalement, the foliation, and the ire, which is either 
florid or ſemiform. Florid attire, called thrums or ſuits, as in 
the flowers of marigold and tanſey, conlilt ſometimes ot two, 


but commonly of three ry The outer part is the floret, | 


the body of which is divided at the top, like the cowtlip flower, 
ito tive dittinct parts. Semiform attire conſiſts of two parts, 
the chives and apices z one upon each attire. e 
ArTIRER. 7. /. [trom attire.) One that attires another; a 
dreſſer. 2 
Arrirupr. 2. ,. [ attitude, Fr. from atto, Ital.] The poſture 
or action in which a ſtatue or painted figure is placed, 
Bernini would have taken — opinion upon the beauty 
and attitude ot a figure. Pro's Dedication, 
hey were tamous originals that gave rite to itarues, with 
the {ame air, poſture, and ëu. les. Addiſon. 
ATTO'LLENT. adj. Cattollens, Lat.] That which raiſes or 
lifts up. | 
J ſhall farther take notice of the exquiſite libration of the 
&ttollent and depriment muſcles. Derham's Phy/ico-Theology. 
ATTORNEY. . /. [ attornatus, low Lat. from tour, Fr. Cel 
qui vient a tour d autrut; qui alterius wices ſubit.Y _ 
p. Such à perlon as by content, commandment, or requeſt, 
takes heed, ſees, 2 6 takes upon him the charge of other 
men's bulineſs, in their abſence. Attorney is either general 
or ſpecial: Attorney general is hc that by general authority 
is appointed to all our affairs or Hits; as the attorney general 
ot 2 King, which is nearly the fame with Procurator Caſaris 
in the Roman empire. Attorneys general ware made either by 
the king's Ktters patent, or by our appointment before jul- 
tices in eyre, in * court. Attorney ſpecial or particular, 
is he that is employed in one or more cautes particularly 


S 


Dryden's Ainend. | 


With the voice divine To 


Spenſer, Sonnet XxxVil. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Philips. | 


thes a I. Having the power to draw any thing. 
It is no more diſgrace to Scripture to have left things free | | 


Hooker, b. un. | 


Dit. 


8 


attorneys ot large, and attorneys ſpecial, belonging to this 
- or that court only. : | Conrel, 
Attorneys in common law, are nearly the fame with proc- 
tors in the civil law, and folicitors in courts of equity. At-- 
torneys ue out writs or proceſs, or commence, carry on, and 
defend actions, or other proceedings, in the names of other 
pertons, in the courts of common law. None are adnutted 
tact without having ſerved a clerkſhip for tive years, taking 
the proper oath, being enrolled, and examined by the judges. 
"The attorney general pleads within the bur. Fo him come 
warrants tor making out patents, pardons, Se., and he is the 
principal manager ot all law affairs of the crown, Chambers, 

5 7 Jam atubject, | 

And challenge law: attorneys are deny'd me 

And therefore pertonally 1 lay my claun 

To wine inheritance, Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 

"The king's attorney, on the contrary, | 
Urg'd on examinations, proots, contetlions, 8 
Ot divers witnelles. Shakefpeoere's Henry VIII. 

Deſpairing.quacks with curſes fled the place, 

And vile attorneys, now an ultlels race. Pee, Epi/t. int. 
2, It was anciently uted for thute who did any buliucis for 
another; now only in lav. 

1 will attend my hufband; it is my office; 

And will have no attorney but myfelf; | 0? 

And therefore let me have him home, Shak. Com. Err. 

_ Why ſhould calamity be tull of words? — N 

— Windy attorneys to their client wors, 

Airy ſucceeders of inteſtate joys. . Richard III. 
To ATTORNEY. 
„ | 
1. Io perform by pro xp e 

Their encounters, though not. perſonal, have been rovally 
attorned with mtcrchange of gifts. SHH. Winter's Tale. 
2. To employ us a proxy. t | ES, | 


| As I was then 

Advertiling, and holy to your butinels, 

Not changing heart with habit, 1 am {till 5 
Attornied to your ſervice. SH. Meaſure for Meofrre. 

ATTO'RNEYSHIP. . /. [from attormy.] The oftice of an 

Attorney. e N h 35 

But marriage is a matter of more worth, | 
Than to be dealt in by a!tormeyſhip. Shokefp., Hen. VI. 


the tenant to new lord, or acknowledgment of him to be 
his lord; for, otherwiſe, he-that buyerh or obtaineth any 
lands or tenements of another, which are in the occupation. 

of a third, cannot get pollefñlon. 


1. To draw to !omething., 3 | . 
A man ſhould ſcarce perſuade the affections of the load- 
ſtone, or that jet and amber attratteth ftraws and light bo- 
dies. 5 33  Brozer's Vulgar Errors. 

The ſingle atoms each to other tens, N 

Atiract, attracted to, the next in place, | 

Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to embrace, 

2. To üllure; to invite. 

5 85 Adorn'd 


She was indeed, and lovely, to tft 
Thy love; not thy ſubjection. Mz{ton's Par. Lofl, h. x. 
She the care of approving all actions fo, as may molt | 
_ eltectually attract all to this profeſſiounn. Hammond. 
Deign to be lov'd, and ev'ry heart ſubdue! 
What nymph could &er attract ſuch crowds as you ! Pope. 
ATTRACT. . f. {from % attract, ] Attraction; the power | 
ot drawing. 5 „ | 
Feel darts and charms, attract and flames, . 
And woc and contract in their names. Huclibras, 
ATTRA'CTICAL., adj. [trom attradt.] Having the power to 


| 


dra to it, e 

Some ſtones are endued with an cle&trical or attratical 

a wan e 

ArrRACTIiex. 2. ſ. [from atffrin⁰¹j. ! 1 1 

1. The power of drawing any thing. C 
Ihe drawing of amber and jet, and other electrick bodies, 

and the attractor in gold of the ſpirit of quicklilver at dit- 


diſtance; and divers others, we ſhall handle. 
L Loaditones and touched needles, laid long in quickſfilver, 
have not admitted their attraction. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
Attragtion may be performed by impulſe, or tome other þ 
means; I utc that word, to lignify any force by which 0 9 | 
tend towards one another. 
2, The power ot alluring or enticing. . 
Setting the attraction of my good parts aſide, I have no 
other charms. 
ATTRACTIVE. adj, [from attraft.] _ 


N | What if the tun =» 
Be centre to the world; and other ſtars, 
By his attraftive virtue, and their own, 
Incited, dance about him various rounds, 
Sane the round earth's coheſion to lecure, 
Fior that hard taſk employ magnetick power; 
- Remark, ſay they, the x with wonder own _ 
Its nature, . the fam d atirafive ſtone. Blackmore. 
Bodies act by the attractions of gravity, magnetiſm, and 
electricity; and thele inſtances make it not unprobable bui 


Par. Lol. 


2, Inviting; alluring; enticing. TY ES | 
Happy is Hermia, wheretoc'er ſhe lies; | 
For the bath bleſſed and attractive eyes. Shakeſpeare. 
I pleas'd, and with attragtive graces won, 5 
The molt averle, thee chiefly. © Paradije Loft, b. ii. 


incites allurement; except that attraFive is of a good or 
indifferent tenle, and allurement generally bad. 
The condition of a ſervant ſtaves him off to a diſtance; 

but the goſpel ſpeaks nothing but attractites and ane 

5 5 | outÞ.. 
ATTRA'CTIVELY. adv. [from attractive.] With the power 
of attracting or drawil | 


being attractive. | 
ATTRA'CTOR. 2. J L from attract. ] The agent that attrads; 
adrawer. _ | : | 
If the itraws be in vil, amber draweth them not; oil makes 
the ſtraws to adhere ſo, that they cannot rife unto the at- 
tractor. | | Broxen's Pulgar Errours, b. ii. 
A'TTRAHENT. x. ,. [attrahens, Lat.] That which draws. 
Our eyes will inform us of the motion of the ſteel to its 
attrahent. Glanwville's Scepſis. 
ATTRECTA'T1ON. z. J. Lattrectatio, Lat.] Frequent 5 
ing. | if, 
ATTRIBUTABLE. adj. [attribuo, Lat.] That which may 
be aſcribed or attributed; atcribable; imputable. 
Much of the origination of the Americans ſcems to be at- 
tributable to the migrations of the Scri. Hale s Origin. 
To ATTRIBUTE. v. a. { attribuo, Lat.] FE 
1. To alcribe; to give; to yield. | 
To their very Ai judgment ſomewhat a reaſonable man 
would attribute, notwithſtanding the common imbecillities 
which are incident unto our nature. Hooker, b. ii. 


We attribute nothing to God that hath any repugnancy 
Power and witdom have no repug - 


or contradiction im it. 
nancy in them. 


ſpecihied, here art allo, in relpeR of the divers courts, 


AT TRIHU IE. . J. {from te attribute.) 


V. 4. [trom the noun the verb is now not | 


ATTO'URNMENT. A. J. [attournement, Fr.] A yielding of | 


| | is - Gonvel.4-- 
[To ATTRACT... v. a. { attrahbo, attractum, Lat.) | 


1. To make any thing muſical. 


| Brenthing the (mull of 
Poe. 


tance; and the attraction of heat at diſtauce; and that of fire 
to naphtha; and that of ſome herbs to water, though at |. 
Bacon. 


Nexvton's Optics, | 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Wairljor. \ 


there may be more attractive powers than thele, Net. Opt. | 


ATTRA'CTIVE. 1. /. [trom t.] That which draws or 


19. ; 
ATTRACTIVENESS, x. F from attractive. ] The quality of | 


A VA 


2. Lo impute, as to a cauſe, 


[ have obſerved a Campinia determine con: 
pearances, by the caution and conduct of a pence.” 
were attributed to his infirmities. en. 

The impertection ot teleſcopes is @ttributss » 
Renee and mathematicians have propounded 
y the conical ſections. 


"ary to 35. 


* bt 

4 ele. 
0 her cn 
10 ane * he 
Ne ut 5 Upruty. 


1. The thing attributed to another, as perteckion to th. x 
preme Being, 1 
Power, 5ght, virtue, wüdom, and goodueſe, ene a 

attributes of one imple eflence, 4nd of one (of 5 Ty * 

admire, and in part diſcern. | Str Wal; "Wy ry 

| Your vain ports after did milk, Ws. 
Who cv ry attribute a god did mike. rd T 5 
All the pertections of God ave called his 

caninut bu without them. Wan: Fro 1 

2. Quality: adherent. ee 

The, mult have theſe three attributes; they 1004. be ms, 

of courage, tearing God, and hating covctouthcts, . 

*: A thing belonging to another; an appendant, 9 

His ſccptre ſhews the torce of temporal pow'r 

The attribute to awe and majeſty; 

But mercy is above this lcepter'd tway, 

It is an attribute to God himtelt. Shak. Alerch. of 55 
The ſculptor, to diſtinguith him, gave him, what the . 
dalliitscatl his oper attributes, rtpear and athichd. I 
. Reputation; . 185 3 
. It takes | 

From our atchievements, though perform'd at het; 

Thepith and marrow of our 2 þ 

ATTRIBUTION, . /. [from 40 Eton, | 
| Fen It fpcakivg truth, 

in this tine age, were not thought fattery, 

Such ati ibutign thould the Douglas have, 

RO not a {older of this teafon s ltamp | 

Should g0 10 general current through theworll, $4 

ATTRITE. aj. [ottritys, Lat.] Ground; wotn be ich 

„Or by collition of two bodies, -grind 1 

The wr attrete to fire. Milton's Para. tiſi 4, 

ATTRITENESS, 2. J. {trom attrite.} The being much ds. 

ATTRITION. . J. [attritio, Lat.] 5 

1. The att of wearing things, by rubbing 6 2painf vpothy 
© This vapour, aicendirg inceliontly out of the alyts; * 

pervading the {trata of gravel, and the reit, decays the te 
and vegetables lodged in thoſe ſtrata; this fluid; by its wo 


þ 


Shakejp. Homls 
Commendation. 


* . 
r 
me 


tinual attrition, fretting the fad bodies. . Nat, I. 
The change of che aſunent is effected by attrition of thx 
ward ſtomach, and ditlolvent liquor aflitted wichliwut, Ar, 
2. [With divines. ] Griet for lin, arifing only from the tea f 
puniſhment; the lowett degree of repentance, 1 
To ATTU'NE.. v. a. (from tune.] 5 
Airs, vernal airs, 
field and grove, ft 
Milton's Paradije Lift, b. u. 


'Fhe trembing leaves. 
One thing to another 3. As, he at! lus voice U 


2. To tune 
„his harpp. a 
ATTU'RNEY.. 5. / See ATTORNEY; © © 
ATWE'EN. adv. or prep. [See BETWEEN. ] Betwixt; be- 
tween ; in the midſt of two things. 5 „ 
Her looſe long yellow locks, like golden wut, 
| Sprinkled with pearl, and perling flowers Are, 
Vo, like a golden mantle, her attire. Spenſcr”s ¹ç]' in. 
ATWIXT: prep.[SceBETWIST.}] In the middleat two thugs, 
But with vutrayeous ttrokes did him reſtrain, 
And with his body barr'd the way dfv: them twain, 
9 e Spenſer”s Fuiry ee, b. i. 
To AVAIL. v. a. {from ir, Fr. te avail bein nary 
the ſame thing with faire valor.) i 
1. To profit; to turn to profit; with of before the thing ud 
Then thall they fek t' awva'l themntels es of. nates, 


| Places, and titles; and with thete to join 


Milton Paradiſe I. At, b. xl. 
Both of them avail themlelves of thoſe licencas, u 
Apollo has equally bettowed on them, DryJler's Datre/ 
2. 19 promotes to prolper; to afliſt. 5 6 


Sccular pow'r. 


_ Meantime he voyag'd to explore the will 
Ot Jove on high Dodona's holy lull, | 8 
"What means might belt his fate return ava!!. T O 
To AVAIL. v. u. To be of ute; to be of advantage. 
Nor can my ttrength avail, unlets by thee 8 
Endu'd with force, 1 gain the victory. Dryden Feb. 
When real merit is wanting, it ails nothing tes 
been encouraged by the great. Pope's Preface t5 His Horb. 
AvNxlL. 1. /. | frem to avoil.} Profit ; advantage; beck. 
For all tbat elfe did come, were ſure to fall; | 
Yet yould be further none but for avail, Sp... Hub. Tae 
I charge thee, Po An 
As Heaven fall work in me for thine aa, 75 
To tell me truly. Shokeſþ. All's Well that Ents. 
Truth, light upon this wav, is of no more 70K 0 ad 
than errour, a . 
AV.AILARLE, adj. [from adi. 
1. Profitable; advantagcous. 


* I 


[All things ſubject to action, the will docs fo far incline un. 


to, as reaſon judges them more aw/ailable to our bills, 
2. Powerful; in force, 5% = 
Laws human are availabloby conſent. Hooker, * i 

Might, is the efficacy of ſuch intzrceftions to avert /vw>" 
ments; how much more available then may they bete 
cure the continuance of bleſlings? Atterbiry's ST — 
AVA1LABLENESS, . J. (from avoilable.} Power ft 
moting the end for liel it is uſed. . - 

We ditfer from that ſuppaſition of the cihcacy or a+" 
blene(3, or ſuitableneſs of theſe to the end. = 1 = 

AV AILABLY. adv. from available.) Powe! ully; pres? 
ably; advantageouſly. 3 _ 
AVATLMENT. 1. / { trom avi. Utefultneſs; ad vantiees 
ES | | | 5 ; N : 
To AVA'LE. . a. [ovaler, to let fink, Fr.] To le: * 3 
deprets ; to make abject ; to fink: a word ou! ot Ute 
| fe did abaſe and avale the ſovereignty into more 4 
tude towards that ice, thanhad been among us, 10 
To A VAL. E. v. 2. To ſink. 
| But when his latter ebb *gins to avalr, 

Huge heaps of mud he leaves. 

Ade SEEN 3 
AVA'NT-GUARD. z. . [avontgarde, Fr.) T 
hrit body ot an army. 

The horlemen might iſſue forth without ditt n. 
the foot, and the avant-guard without ſhuitling WIFI 
tail or arriere. ä 3 

A'VARICE. . / [avarice, Fr. avaritia, Lat.] Cc 
nets; inſatiable defire. | 
There grows 
| In my moſt ill compas'd aftection, ſuch 
A ſtaunchleſs avarice, that were I King, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles tor their lands. 
This avarice of praiſe in times to come, 
Thoſe long inſcriptions crouded on the toinb. 
Nor love his peace of mind deltroy*, Nh 

Nor wicked avarice of wealth. „„ 

Avarice is inſatiable; and fo he went #1! Pale 
more. 8 

AvaRIcious. a. {avaricican, Fr.] Cœvetebs; 


ill. 


Shen 
he van is 


1: 


tyrant 


Ny; 1 


1 


Tillotfon. | 


deſirous. 
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I grant him bloody, | 
«outs a varicious, falle, deccittul. Shakeſp. Macb. 
Lore ech has been condemned, as aVariciowus; and Eu— 
U ces it to be ſpoken arttully. Broome on the Octyyjep. 


+1445 ue b © kw by . 
E 00 USLY- adv. {| trom avarictous, | Covetoully. 


AYR ou SSESS» 1. J. [from avaricious.] The quality 
Ale 22 f 
Meng avaricious. 5 . 

of VS g. trom baſſa, Ital. it is enough.] Enough; 
AvaSTs A word uſed among leamen. 

er interiect. [ awount, In . A word of abhorrence, 
aun Be. : 


* hich any one 15 driven away. 
0 "0 he is bold, and bluſhes not at death; 
bi : Z .* * N . p : 8 > | 
1-iguiit, thou hateful villain, get thee gone ! 
ME. fter this procets 
To give her the avaunt! it is a pity 
10S | 125 , 
Would move a monſter 5 ; 
\litreſs | dilinifs that rabble fromm your throne. 
3 3 unknown? Dunciad, b. iv. 
ine 9 5 . 6 
- {trom aubour, bark, Fr.] Brown ; of a tan 
Ar! 
oer. 
Her ha 
His auhνeö̃ãe 100 A PA 
Which to the tun ralot his friend he vow d, 
Lo, how the arable with barley gram 
bu oh jd . j 38 W ” : 1 * 
Sands thick, o'crihadow'd, thele, as modern uſe 
Ordains, intus d, an auburne drink compole, 
Wholcfome,; of deathlets tame. 
, , er . 
ACTION. 4% [ aueti9, Lat.] 
„ A manner ot 14 | 
„much is bid as the {eller is content to take, 
amy : nom 
„ The things {old by auction. . N e 
" * Ak you why Phrine the whole h, buys; 


Shake/p, 


Cc , 


XE. 40. 
is bytes MIC is perfect yellow. Shakeſpeare. 


locks on either thouluer flow'd, 


Dryd. Fab. 


Philips. 


Phrine toretees A general excile. oþe. 


AUCTION. . 4. from autor] To ſell by auction. 


TT (OXARY. adj, [tromauetion. | Belonging toan auction, | 


And much more honett, to be hir'd, and ſtand, 
With aud/1nary hammer m thy hand, 15 i 
Provokirg to. give more, and Knocking thrice | 


* 


For the old houthold ſtuſt of pictures price. Dry. Fuv. |. 
\ECTIONIER. 2, /. [from aueitron. ] The perton that ma- 


ners un auctions © „ 
Aerie, fi. [from au,, Lat.] Of an e, 
i a ; 5 f ic . 


lity; 


Act ra Tos. fc [aucypatio, Lat.] Fowling; bird- 


carching. 


C : 


daring; aways ma bad fente. 


wpudent; | 
duch is thy audacious wickedneſs, 


Thy Kud, peſtif'rous, and diflentious pranks, SGN * 


Till Tove,no longer patient, took his time 
Tenge with thunder their audacious crime Dryer. 
Young {tudents, by a conſtant habit of diſputing, Crow 
impudent and azudacius, proud and difdainful. 


Genu. 3 r 5 
be - An angel ſhalt thou ſee, 
Yeo fear not thou, but tpeak guwdocroufly. | 
AvDa'ClOUSNESS: . J. (from awlactons.) Impucunce, - 
AUDA CIT-F. 
ontience. | „ 5 
Lean, raw-bowd rafcals! who wouid cer ſuppote, 


Tacy had fuch courage and awudacity, Shakeſp. Hen, VI. 


Great efects come of imauitry-and perſeverance z tor au- 
docity doth almott bind and mate the weaker fort of minds. 


2 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, NY 902. 


For want of that freedom and audocity, necefiary in com- 


muce with men, his perſonal modetty overthrew all his pub- 
hek actions. | e Dae ME <3. 

A vdIBLE. aj. [ audibilts, Lat. | 1 

1. That which may be perceived by hearing. 


Viiihles work upon a looking-vlats, and ardibles upon the 


places of echo, which reſemble in tome tort the cavern ot the 
car. e 

Eye, Who unſeen, 
et all had heard, with audible lament 


Diſcover'd foo the place of her retire, Par. Laſt, b. xi. 


Every ſenſe doth not operate upon fancy with the tame 
force.. Theconccits of vilibles are clearer and ſtronger than 
thote of audibles. Grew's Coſmologia Sacra, b. 11. 

2. Loud enough to he heard. WEE 755 


One leaning over a wall twenty-five fathom deep, and | 


= 7 A . % 4 a X 
pegking tottly, the water returned an audible echo. Bacon. 

AUDIBLESESS, z. . 
beard, © | 


AUIBLY, atv. {from owtible.] In ſuch a manner as to be 


heard. | . | 
» Andlaft, the ſum of all, my Father's voice 


Aulbly heard from heav'n, pronounc'd me his. Milton. 


Arpiksek. 8. { audience, Fr.] „ 
1. ie act of hearing or attending to any thing. 
5:5, New breathe gan 
| Notrthe flood, and can give audience 
10 40y tongue, {peak it of what it will, 
{1s tar us bold ditcourte, without controul, 


Had audience, -._- Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. v. 


85 pea His look 
Drev audi ce, and attention ſtill as night, 
Or ummer's noon-tide air. | 
?, The liberty of tpeaking granted; a hearing. f 1 
vent reaſon to give men arrdierce, pleading for the over- 
tirow of that which their own decd hath ratified? Hooker. 
ccording to the fair play of the world. 
t me have audience; Jam tent to ſpeaks --- +: = 
My holy lord of Milan, from the king. Shak. K. John. 
3: An aue ory ; perſons collected to hear. 1 
| ny it the [tar of ev*ning, and the moon, 3 
2 5 io thy audience, night with her will Dong 3 
The hall was filled wi Milton's Paradiſe Loft, h. vii. 
meier fer N f 3 with an audience of the greateſt emi- 
r ah, — anc politeneſs. Addiſon. Guardian. 
eren before = e WORE of goodneſs ina proper au. lience, 
"Horton e v. ole race of mankind, Atterb. Sermons, 
Ir oh a3 any man who delivers a tolemn meſſage, 
The ſcat of au . IL ney Bane, , 14. 
AvniExG; Fonda ce, old Labnus fate,  Dryden's ucid. 
-Mathury, of equ 
—— — Gignity and antiquity, The original ot 
er e e of archbiſhop of Canterbury heard 
which, "RES ns Ju e at home in his own palace; in 
* 9 oule hnally determine any thing, he uſu- 
rl and canon em to be diicutſed by men learned in the 
dy Mn Os, 7 hom thereupon he ealled his audi- 
k called 2s 4 e it became the power of the man, who 
"Gor, ſeu #4 225 negouorumqgue audientia mee ae: 
45 ir. "Fail = | Vs Wet. 
£ - an . ae audit, he hears, Lat.] A final account. 
here fi don are accultomed to weigh all things, ſhall 
eee, wick ev 
ww: 2 took my * roſ Iv ful £1 _ 6" 
Vith all his crimes b 8 a blo ee 
id how his r , rend blown, and fluſh as May; 
| audit itands, who knows fave Heav'n? Shak. 
From me SD * my audit up, that all 
„And leave me by One the Nour of ll, 
7 Kupir. 2. 4 0 the bran. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
4 (tom audit, ] To take au account finally. 


tors 


” 


Watts. 
Aron ctorsbr. adv, [from audacious. ] Boldly; unpu- | 


Shake(feove. | Z | : ; 
Ta AVENGE. v. a. [venver, Fr.] 


. {trom audax, Lat.] Spirit; boldneſs; 1. Torevenge, 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory, Ne 263. 


{from audible. } Capableneſs of being 


Milton g Par, Loft, b. i : 


Shakefp. Henry VIII. | 


f {ale in which one perſon bids after another, | | 


| A'VEXS. n. /. [ caryopbyllota, 1. 


Shak. K. John. | 


| 1. A way 


A court belonging to the archbiſhop of | 
al authority with the arches court, though 


ö - 


2. Revenger; taker of vengeance for. 


Biſhop's ordinaries auditing all accounts, take twelve pence. 
y Ayliffe's Parergon. 
I lore exact dealing, and let Hocus audit; he knows how 
the money was diſburted, Arbuthnot's Hiſt. of F. Bull. 
AvnD1TION. . /. [auditto, Lat.] Hearing, 
AUDITOR. . /. | auditor, Lat.) 
1. A heater, 
Dear couſin, vou that were laſt day fo high in the pulpit 
againtt lovers, are you now become to mean an it? 
IN 0s Sidney, C. ii. 
What a play tow'rd? I'll be an auditor; 
An actor too, perhaps. Shakejp. Milf. Night's Dream. 
This firtt doctrine, though admitted by many of his %- 
tors, is expreſsly againſt the Epicurcans. Bentley's Sermuns, 
2. A perſon employed to take an account ultimately. 
It you {utpect my huſbandry, 
Call me before the exactelt auditors, 
And ſet me on the proof. Shakejpeare”s Timon. 


3. In eccleſiaſtical law. 


The archbithop's uſage was to commit the dikcuſſing of 
caules to certain pertons learned in the law, {tiled his li- 
tors. lift Parergon. 

4. In the ſtate. | | | | 

A xing's officer, who, vearly examining the accounts of all 


untler-othcers accountable, makes up 4 general book, Code. 


Aupiroxv. adj. [auditorivs, Lat. | That which has the 
power of hearing. | 


Is not hearing performed hy the vibrations of ſome medi - 


a, and propayated through the capillaments of thote nerves ? 
| 5 N | Newton, 
A'UDITORY. 1. ſ. [ouditorium, Lat.] ths 


1. An audience zu a collection of pertons aflembled to hear, | 
- Met in the church, 1 look upon you as wn auditory tit to. 


be wanted on, as you are, by both unvertities, Hout. 
Demades never troubled his head to bring his auditory to 
their wits, by dry reaton. © L Ejirunge. 

- deveral of tlits awlttor;y were, perhaps, entire ſtrangers to 
the perton whote death we now lament. Ab. Sind. 
2. A place where lectures are to be heard. 


 A'vDITRESS. A. / [from ti. The woman that hears 3 


a ihe hiearer. 9 a CO NN Soars of 
et went ſhe not, as not with ſuch diſcourſe 

- Pelighted, or not capable ker car | 

Ot what was high: tuch pleature-ſhereterv'd | 
Adam relating, the ſole airs. 


are not thele parts aelled to be termed telticles. 


pecated by the Romanitts im honour of the Virgin Mary, 
Alk his mind is bent on hob nes, 


a rent by the tenant. 


I will avenge me of mince enemies. Iſalub, 1.24. 


ae, ſtood againſt their encinies, and werd @v nged of | 


their advertanics. . . Wifit, xi. 3. 
I will avenge the blood of Jezrecl upon the houſe of chu. 
2. To puniſh, * 5 


Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 


Ia e with thunder your audacious crime. Dryden. 
| AVE'NGEANCE, | 


n. J. (from avenge. ] Punithment. 
| Je J his neglected fear . 
Signal averngeance, luch as overtook 


Philips. 


A muer. | e 
AVE XGEMENT, z. ſ. [fromovenee.] Vengeance; revenge. 


Ihat he might work th @venrgementtor his ſhame > 


On thole two caitives which had bred hun blame. Spenſer.” 


All thole great battles which thou boaſts to win 
Through ſtrife and bloodihed, and avoygenent | 
Now praiſed, hereafter thou ſhalt repent. Fairy Queen, 
AVENGER. z. /. [from avenge. ] 2 | 8 
1. Puniſherr i 3 1 b 
That no man go beyond his brother, becauſe that the 
Lordis the averger of all ſuch. 
Ere this he had return'd, with fury driv'n 
By his avengers; ſince no place like this 
Can fit his puniſhment, or tlieir revenge. 


The juſt avenger of his injured anceſtors, the victorious 
Lows was darting his thunder. | 
But juſtdifeatc to luxury ſucceeds, 
And ev'ry death its own avenger breeds. 


net. Thecharacters ure; it hath pennated or winged leaves; 
the cup of the flower contiſts of one Jeat, cut into ten ſeg— 
ments; the {lower conliſts of five leaves, ſpreading open; 


the ſeeds are formed into a ylobular figure, each having a 
; The ſpecies. 
are, 1, Common avens. 2. Mountain avers, with large yel-. 


tail; the roots ure perenmal, and ſmell tweet. 


low flowers, Sc. The tirit fort grows wild in England, 


Scotland, and Ireland; but the ſecond fort came from the | 


Alps. The firſt is uſed in medicine, and in contectionary 
for {eed-cakes,. . I Millar. 
AVE'NTURE. 1. /. [aventurs, Fr.] A milchance, cauling 
a man's death, without felony ; as when he is ſuddenly 
drowned, or burnt, by any ſudden diſcaſe falling into the fire 
or water. See ADVENTURE, Convel, 
AVENUE. u. ſ. [avenue, Fr. It is ſometimes pronounced 
with the accent on the ſecond ſyllable, as Watts obſerves; 
but it is generally placed on the firſt.] 
by which any place may be entered. NE 
Good guards were ſet up at all the avenues of the city, to 
| keep all people from going out. | Clorendon, b. viii. 
ruth is a ſtrong-hold, and diligence is laying tieg* to it: 
ſo that it muſt obſerve all the avenues and paſles to it. South. 
2. An alley, or walk of trecs before a houſe. 


To AVER. v. a. [averer, Fr. from verum, truth, Lat.] To 


declare poſitively, or peremptorily. 
The reaſon of the thing is clear 


Would Jove the naked truth aver. Prior. 
Then vainly the philoſopher awers, = | 
That reaſon guides our deed, and inſtinct theirs. 
How can we juſtly diff rent cauſes frame, 
When the effects entirely are the ſame ? Prior. 


We may ver, though the power of God be infinite, the 
capacities of matter are within limits. Bentley's Sermons. 
A'VERAGE. 215 [ averagium, Lat.] * 
1. In law, that duty or ſervice which the tenant is to pay to the 
king, or other lord, by his beaſts and carriages, Chambers. 
2, In navigation, a certain contribution that merchants and 
others proportionably make towards the loſſes of ſuch as have 
their goods caſt overboard for the ſafety of the ſhip ; or of the 
goods and lives of thoſe in the ſhip, in a tempeſt; and this 
contribution ſeems to be ſo called, becaule it is ſo propor- 
tioned, after the rate of every man's average or goods car- 
ried, |  Convel, 
3. A ſmall duty which merchants, who ſend goods in another 
man's ſhip, pay to the maſter thereof for his care of them, 
over and above the freight. | Chambers. 
4. A medium; a mean proportion, 


um, excited in the auditory nerves by the tremours of the | 
AVERSE. od). 


Par. Loft, b. viii. 
To AVE L.: V. a. [avello, Lat.] Fopullawas;. 7 
Ihe beaver in chaſe makes ſome divulltion of parts, yet | 
Fate. ENF 

XE Mary. 7. / {trom the firſt words of the falutation to || 


the Bletied Virgin, Ave Mori} A form of worfhiiþ res 4. Very frequently, but unproperly, 70. 


To number Ave Maries on his beads. Seb. Hen, VI. 
[Avr NAG. *. /. [ of wen, boats, Lat. | A certannquantu y 
of Outs paid ton lindiord, inftcad of tonne other dutic, or as | 


| Dat os 


AVERSION. . 0 Cas, Fr. 


1 . iv. 6. 


Par. Loſt, b. *. 4. Sometimes with for. 
Dryden's Dic. 
| Pope. 1 


The fme with herb bun- | 5+ Sometunes, very ner 4,04 with tegcard,s. 


| make bigger, or mort. 


AVE'RMENT. x. ſ. {from de.] 
1. Eſtabliſhment of any thing by evidence. 


Lo avoid the oath, tor averment of the continuance of ſome 
eſtate, which is eigne, the party will ſue a pardon. Bacon, 


| 2. An offer of the detendant to juſtity an exception, and the act 


as well as the offer. 
AVE'RNAT. 2. /. A fort of grape. Sc Vive, 
AVERRUNCA'TTION, . /. | trom &Terr mute. The act of 
rooting up any thing. = 
To AVERRUNCATE, v. 4. {averruncs, 
to tear up by the roots, 
Sure ſome miſchief will come of it 
Unlets by providential wit, | 
Or force, we averriumonte it. 


Blau: 
Lat.] To root up; 


II.. ih, . 


AvESATI ON, 1. / {from awer/or, Lat.! 


1. Hatred; abhorrence; turning away with deteſtation. 
Hatred 1% the pailion of deflance, and there 1s a kind of 
avert! uy and hottility included im its etlence. South, 


| 2. It 5 nit properly uted with #79 betore the obieRt of hate. 


There was a Riff awer/ation in my lord of Etlex from aps 

plying himfelt to the earl or Leicciter, Wotton. 
3. Sometimes with 7, lets properly, 

There is ſuch a general aver guten in human nature 73 

contempt, that there is ſcarce any thing more exaſperating. 

1 will not deny, but the excels of the awver/ation may be 

| levelled agamit pride, Government of the Tongue, 8 7. 

4. Sometimes, very improperly, with t9xrards. . 

KA natural and ſecret hatred and averſation towards ſo- 

city, many man, hath ſomewhat ot the ſavage beatt, Bacon. 


[averſus, Lat.] 


1. Malign ; not favourable. - 


heir courage languiſh'd, as their hopes decay'd, 
And Pallas, now averſe, retus'd her aid. Dryd. Ar. 


turn Away, 3 | 
Has thy uncertain boſom ever ſtrove 
With the firtt tumults of a real love? 5 
Hatt thou now dreaded, and now-ble(s'd his ſway, 
By turns averſe, and. joytul to obey? Poyior. 
| Ait alike to flatter, or oftend, . | 
Not free from faults, nor yet, too vain to mend. Pepe. 


2. Not pleated with; unwilling to; having ſuch a hatred as to 


| 3+ It Its molt properly from before the object of averſion. 


Laws politick are never framed as they ſhould be, unleſs 
fame the will of man to be inwardly obftinate, rebel- 
ous, and averſe from all obedience unto the ſacred laws of 
no water oo Per ok ae, Hooker, b. i. 
The believed all who objected againſt their undertaking 
to be ae from Peace. (arenen, b. Vito 

Theſè cares alone her virgin breatt employ, y,, 
Acer Venus and the nuptial joy. Popr. 
He lad, fromthe beginning of the war, been very aver fs | 
to ny advice of the privy council. (Clarendon, h. viii. 
Diodorus tells us of one Charondos, who wits ave /e to all 
innovation, clpectally when it was to proceed from particular 
pertons. -. Satt on the Diffenſions in Athens and Rome, 
AVERSELY, adv. | from averſe} | © . 
J. Unwillnply. . .. is 
2. Backwardly, „ N Me, 
Not only they want thoſe parts of ſecretion, but it is emit- 
tec &werfely, or backward, by both ſexes. Vulg. Err. 


| AVERSENESS../.f/. [from averſe; ] Unwilltngnels ; back- 


wardnels,  _ * | | 5 
Ihe corruption of mam is in nothing more manifeſt, than 
in his axver/ene/ſs to entertain any triendſhip or familiagity 

with God.. 8 _ Atterbury”s Sermons. . 

aero, Laut.] 1 

1. Hatred; ditlike; deteſtation; tuch as turns away from the 
Object. 2 8 | | Tons 

What if with like averſion 1 reject 


Riches and realms ? Milton's Parti liſi Loft, b. ii, 


2. It is uſed molt properly with / before the object of hate. 


They had an inward aver ion from it, and were refolved - 
to prevent it by all poflible means. (Clarendon, bh. viii. 
0 ith men theſe conſiderations arc uſually cauſes of deſpite, 
diſdain, or aver/ton from others; but with God, fo many 
reutons of our greater tenderne(s towards others. rat. 
The ſame adhetion to vice, and averſion from goodness, 
will be a reaſon for rejecting any proof whatlocver, Atterbury. 

3. Sometimes, lets properly, with to. | . „ 
A trecholder re with an averſion to ſubjection. Addiſe 

I might borrow illuttrations of treedom and @ver/ion to re- 
ceive new truths from modern aftronomy.  - Watts. 


The Lucqueſe would rather throw themſelves under the go- 
vernment of the Genoele, than ſubmit to a ſtate for which 
they have ſo great averſion, _ Aduiſan on Italy. 
I his aver/pon of the people for the late proceedings of the 
commons, might be improved to good utes. Sab. 


His awer/ion towards the houte of York was fo predomi- 
nant, as it 
bed, © . 

6. The cauſe of averſion. Kok „ 
They took great pleaſure in compounding law-ſuits among 
their neighbours; for which. they were the awver/ion of the 
gentlemen of the long robe. Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of J. Bull. 
© Selt-love and rcaſon to one end aſpire; 5 
Pain their averſion, pleature their deſire. Efay on Man. 
To AVE RT: v. a. [averto, Lat. |: | | 75 
1. To turn aſide; to turn off. 

5 beſecch you 

T' avert your liking a more worthy war, REES 

Than on a wretch., Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

At this, for the laſt time, ſhe lifts her hand, | 

Awerts her eyes, and halt unwilling drops the brand. Dryd, 

2. To put by, as a calamity. | 5 — 
| O Lord ſ avert whatſoever evil our ſwerving may threaten 
unto his church. 128 "Hooker, b. iv. 
Diverſityv of conjectures made many, whoſe conceits aVert- 
ei from thenaſclves the tortune of that war, to become che- 
leſs and ſecure. Knolle Hiftory of the Turks. 
Theſe aftections earneſtly x our minds on God, and 
forcibly avert from us thote things which are diſpleaſing to 
him, and contrary to religion. | Sprat's Sermons, 

Thro' threaten'd lands they wild deſtruction throw, 

Till ardent prayer ax/er15 the publick woe. Prior. 


bd £ 


Auf. n. /. [of a, Dutch. ] A fool, or filly fellow. Dick. 


found place not only in lis councils but in his 
| al ne, Bacon, 


A'UGER. n./. Lege, Dutch. ] A carpenter's tool to bore holes 


with. 5 2 

The auger hath a handle and bit; its office is to make great 

round holes. When you ule it, the ſtuff you work upon is 
commonly laid low under you, that you may the eater ule 


[ your ſtrength; for in 2 the bit about by the force of 


oth your hands, on each end of the handle once, it cuts great 
chips out of the ſtuff. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
Auch. pronoun. [aube, aphr, Saxon. It is ſomnctimes, im- 
properly, written %.] Any thing, 
It I can do it, 
By aught that I can ſpeak in his diſpraiſe, 
She ſhall not long continue love to him. Shakeſpeare. 
They may, for aught I know, obtain ſuch ſubitances us 
may induce the chymiſts to entertain other tkoughts. Þozle, 
But go, my ſon, and ſce if aught be wanting 
Among thy father's friends. Addijon's Cato. 
To AUGMENT. v. a. [aug menter, Fr.] Ty cacreale; 10 


Some 


PT —P 


AUGMENT. 3. J. [augmentum, Lat.] 


2. State of encreaſe. 


Aux. u. /. A carpenter's tool. See AUGER, 


by boring with an auge. 


3. An omen or prediction. 


some curſed weeds her cunning hand did know, | 
That could argment his harm, encreaſe his pain. Fairfax. 
Rivers, though they continue the denomination of their firſt 
ſtream, have ſtreams added to them in their pallage, which 
enlarge and augment them. Hale's Common Law of England. 
TT, AUGME'NT. wv. n. To encreaſe; to grow bigger, 
But as his heat with running did augment, | 
Much more his fight encreas'd his hot deſire. Sidney. 
The rocks are from their old foundations rent 
The winds redouble, and the rains augment 3 __ | 
The waves on heaps are daſh'd, Dryd. Virgil, Georg. 


z, Encreaſe. ; | ; 7 
You ſhall find this augment of the tree to be without the di- 
minution of one drachm of the earth, Walton's Angler. 


Diſcutients are improper in the beginning of inflammation, 
but proper, when mixed with repellents, in the * 
| | Yeman. 
AUGMENTA'TION. 7. . [from augment. }] 
4. The ad of encreaſing or inaking bigger. 


Thoſe who would be zealous againlt regular troops after a 
peace, will promote an augmentation ot thoſe on foot. Addiſ. 


2. The ſtate of being made bigger. 

What modification of matter can make one embryo capa- 

ble of to prodigiouſly vaſt augmentation, while another is 

confined to the minuteneſs of an infect, 
J. The thing added, by which another is made bigger. 

By being glorified, it does not mean that he doth receive any 
augmentation ot glory at our hands; but his name we glority, 
when we teſtify our acknowledgment ot his pLory' 

AUGMENTATION Court. & court erected by king Henry 
the eighth, for the increaſe of the revenues of his crown, by 
| the ſuppreſſion of monalteries, | 


Vour temples burned in the cement, and 


Vour franchiſes, whereon you ſtood, confin d“ 1 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


Into an augre's hore. 
AVUGRE-HOLE. u. ſ. | from are and Ve..] A hole made 
What ſhould be {ſpoken here, 
Where our fate hid within an augre-hole, 3 
May ruſh and ſeize us? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
AUGUR. . /. [augur, Lat.] One who pretends to predict 


buy omens, particularly by the flight of birds. 


| hat fay the 2g? 
— They would not have you ſtir forth to-day ; 
Plucking the entrails of an offering torth, 


Calchas, the ſacred ſeer, who had in view © “ 
Things preſent and the paſt, and things to come foreknew: 
Supreme of augurs. | 

| As I and mine conſult thy argur, 

Grant the glad omen; let thy fav'rite rite | 
Propitious, ever foaring from the right. Prior. 
To A'UGUR. v. #, [from aug. To gueſs; to conjecture 

by ſigns. 3 


The people love me, and the ſea is mine, 8. 


My pow'r's a creſcent, and my aug ring hope 


oy 


Says it will come to the full. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopat. | 


ought for a crown and bright Lavinia's bed; 
So walk meet thee hand to hand oppos'd 
My aug ring mind aflures the fame ſucceſs. 
To A'UGURATE. v. A. [ auguror, Lat. I Tojudge by augury. 
AUGURA'TION. 2. / [tromaugur.] The practice of augury, 
or of foretelling by events and prodigies. Pry 
And Claudius 
he continued the tripudiary augurations, 
A'UGURER, . /. [from augur.] The fame with augur, 
BE ESA, __ - * Theſe apparent prodigies, Po 
The unaccuſtom'd terrour of this night, 
And the perſuaſion of his augurers, 
May bold 


by augury. Diet. 


Avourovs. 4%. [from augur.] Prediting; preſcicnt; | 


toreboding. „ Ne 
£07 MEE 
The fair-man'd horſes, that they flew back, and their 
| chariots turn'd, _ Fo | | 


Preſaging in their aug#rous hearts the labours that oy 
5 5 Chapman's Iliad. 


mourn'd. 
A'UGURY. 2. .. [augurium, . 


1. The act of prognoſticating by omens or prodigies. 5 


Thewinds are 5 your friends from danger free, 
Or 1 renounce my tkill in augurys 
She knew by augury divine, 
Venus would all in her deſign. 
2. The rules obſerved by augurs. 


Tue goddeſs has ſuch an averſion to ye, that you are par-. 
I LEftrange. | 


ticularly excluded out of augures. 
| Thy face and thy behaviour, 
Which, if my avgury deceive me not, 
_ Witneſs good breeding. Shak. Taco Gentlemen of Verona. 
What it this death, which is for him delign'd, | 
Had been your doom (tar be that avgury!) 
And you not, Aurengzebe, condemn'd to die. 
The powirs we both invoke, 
To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be, 8 
And firm our purpoſe with an augury. Dryden's Aneid. 
Avev'sr. adj. [euguftus, Lat.] Great; grand; royal; mag- 
nificent; awtul. | 


There is nothing ſo contemptible, but antiquity can ren- | 
 Glanville's Scefis, c. 22. 


der it auguſ and excellent. i . 
The Trojan chief apptar'd in open ſight, 
Auguſt in viſage, and terenely bright; 
His mother goddeſs, with her hands divine, 1 
Had torm'd his curling locks, and made his 9 ine, 
75 f : ryaen. 
A'ucGusT. . ſ. {augufius, Lat.] The name of the aghth 
month from 1 incluulyve. | 
Auguft was dedicated to the honour of Auguſtus Cæſar, 
- becauſe, in the ſame month, he was created conſul, thrice tri- 
— in Rome, {ſubdued Egypt to the Roman empire, and 
ma 


e an end of civil wars; being before called Sextilrs, or 


the ſixth from March. | Peacham. 
AVUGU'STNESS. u. . { from avgufl.] Elevation of look; dig- 
nity ; loftineſs of mien or aſpect. _ = 
A'VIARY. 2. /. from avis, Lat. a bird, } A place incloſed 
to keep birds in. | n 8 
In aviaries ot wire, to keep birds of all ſorts, the Italians 
beſtow vaſt expence; any, great ſcope of ground, va- 
riety of buſhes, trees of good height, running waters, and 
tometunes a ſtove annexcd, to contemper the air in the win- 
ter. Wotton's Architecture. 
Look now to vour avi; for now the birds grow tick of 
their feathers. 215 Ewelyn's Kalendar. 
Avroir v. u. ſ. [avidite, Fr. aviditas, Lat.] Greedineſs; 
eagerneſs ; 4 perite 5. intatiable detire. 
A'VvITOUS, ah, [ avitus, Lat.] Lett by a man's anceſtors ; 
ancient. | | | Diet, 
To AVIZE. v. a. [aviſer, Fr.] A word out of ule, 
8; To counſel, © | | 


Bentley's Sermons. 


noker. \ 


Dit. 


ulcher underwent the like ſucceſs, when 
Fulgar Errours, | 


5 him trom the capitol to-day. Shak. F. Cæſar. 
 A\'vGUuRIAL. adj, [trou a.] Relating to augury. 
On this foundation were built the conclufions of ſooth- 
layers, in their augurialand tripudiary divinations. Vulg, Err, | 
To A'UGURISE. v. #. | from augur.] To practiſe divination | 


Dryden's neil. 
„„ 


2 5 de 7¹ . 


| 
They could not find a heart within the beaſt. Shakeſp. | 


' Dryden's Fables. | 


4. To oppole ; to hinder eſtect. 


 AVO'IDANCE. 7. /. from avid.) 5 


Wich that, the huſbandman gan im i,, | 
That it tor hun was fitteſt exercile. Se Hubb, Tale. 
2. With areciprocal pronoun, tobethink hnuſelf; £aviſer, Fr. 

But him awigirg, he that dreadtul deed 
Forbore, and rather choſe, with ſcornful ſnume, 
Him to avenge, Sporſer's Habberd's Tale. 
3. To conſider. | 
No power he had to ſtir, nor will to riſe, 
That when the caretul Knight "gan well avize, 

He lightly lett the fo. Spenſer”s l 
A'VKWARD. See AWKWARD. | 
AULD. adj. abo, Sax. ] A word now oblolete ; out {tilluſed 

in the Scotch dialect,” | | 

"Tis pride that pulls the country down 
Then take thine auldcloak about thee, Shakeſp. Othello. 
AULE'TICK, adj. Cauleticus, _—_ Belonging to pipes. Dict. 
A'ULICK. adj. | aulicus, Lat.] Belonging to the court. 
AULN. u. /. | aubne, Fr.] A Fiench meaſure of length; an l. 
To AUMA1L. wv. a. [from maille, Fr. the meſh of a net; 
vhencea coat of nil, a cout with network of iron. ] To va- 
riegate; to figure, | 
In golden buſkins of coſtly cordwaine, 
All hard with golden bendes, which were entail'd | 
Withcurious anticks, and full fair aumail'd, Fairy Queen. 
AVUMBRY. See AMBRY, | KS 


lifter; correlative to nephew or niece.- ; 
Whomects us here? my niece Plantagenet, 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Glo'iter, 
She went to plain work, and to purling brooks, 


__ This plant hath a role-ſhaped flower, conſiſting of leveral 
leaves, which are ranged ina circle; from whoſe middlerites 
the pointal, which atterwards becomes a tott, tteſhy, pear- 
_ ſhaped fruit, in which is an hard fone or ſeed, having two 
h lobes, which is included in a membrane or pericardium, . 
Ihe tree grows in great plenty in the Spaniſh Wett Indies, 
as allo in the iſland of Jamaica; and bath been tranſplanted 
into the Engliſh ſettlements in America, upon account of its 
fruit, which is very neceſlary for the ſupport of life. The 
fruit is of itfelf very intipid, for which reaſon they generally 
eatitwith the juice ot lemons and {ugar, to give ita poignancy. 
_ This tree, in warm countries where it is age 
the height of thirty feet, with a trunk as large us common 
apple-trees z the bark is ſincoth and of an ath colour; the 
branches are beſet with pretty large oblong ſmooth leaves, of 
a deep green colour throughout the year. The flowers and fruit 
are produced towards the extremity of the branches. Milluir. 
To AVOCATE. v. 4. [aveco, Lat.] To call off from bu- 
r ße bon. 
I heir divelture of mortality diſpenſes them from thoſe la- 
phorious and avocating duties to dittiefied chriſtians, and their 
- tecular relations, which are here requiſite. „ Boyle 
AVYOCA'TION. 2. /. from e 5 
1. The act of calling aſide. N 5 HED 
The buſtle of buſineſs, theawocations of our ſenſes, and the 
din of a clamorous world, are impediments. x 
Stir up that remembrance, which bis many avocations of 
bulſineſs have cauſed him to lay af:de. Dryd. Aurengz. Pref. 


2. The buſinels that calls; or the call that ſummons away.” 

It is a ſubject that we may make ſome progreſs in its con- 
templation within the time, that the ordinary time of life, 
and the permiſſion of neceſſary awvocations, a man may em- 


ploy in ſuch a contemplation. Hale Origin of Mankind. 
to duty, and powerful awvocations from in. outh., 
Ey the ſecular cares and awocations which accompany mar- 
riage, the clergy have been furniſhed with {kill in common 
SE te ay Oo OOO 
To AVOTD. v. a. [wvuider, Fr. 15 . 
JJCGECCC0C0ã0 ²ĩ⁴0A $1 E 
The witdom of 8 g God, by doing what he commands, 
and avoiding what he forbids, © \. Tillotſon. 
2. To endeavour to ſhun. 6 IE Te | 
The fathion of the world is to avoidcoſt, and youencoun- 
ter it. . Shakeſpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 


3. To evacuate; to quit. e . 
What have you to do here, fellow? pray you, avoid the | 


_ houle, 2 Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
It any rebel ſhould be required of the prince contederate, 
_ theprince contederate ſhould command him to avoid the 
. | „ 
lle deſired to ſpeak with ſome few of us: whereupon fix of 
us only ſtayed, and the reſt avoided the room. Bacon. 


The removing that which cauſed putrefaction, doth pre- 


ſence twice. 255 e 
2. To become void or vacant. 


perſon takes a biſhopriæ k, it does not avoid by force of that law 
of pluralities, but by the ancient common law.  Aylige. 


| AVOIDABLE, adj. {trom ave:d.} That which may be avoid- 


ed, ſhunned, or eſcape. 5 
Want of exactneſs in iuch nice experiments is ſcarce avid- 

I oo take ſeveral things for granted, is hardly avoidable to 
any one, whole taſk it is to ſhew the talichood or improba- 
bility of any truth. Tocle. 


1. The act of avoiding. . 
It is appointed to give us vigour in the purſuit of what is 
ood, or in the avoidance of what is hurtful. Watts's Logick. 

2. The courſe by which any thing is carried off. 

For avordances, and drainings of water, where there is too 


AVO'IDER. 7, /. from avoid. } 
1. The perſon that avoids or thuns any thing. 
2. The perſon that carries any thing away. 
3. The veſſel in which things are carried away. 
AVO'IDLESS. adj, from adoid.] Inevitable; that which can- 
not be avoided, | 
That awoidleſs ruin in which the whole empire would be 
involved. Denms's Letters. 
AvotRDUPO'1S, 7. ſ. [avoir du poids, Fr.] Akind of weight, 
of which a pound contains ſixteen ounces, and is in propor- 
tion to a pound Troy, as ſeventeen to tourteen. All the larger 
and coarſer commodities are weighed by avoirdupots weight, 
| | 7 A Chambers. 
Probably the Romans left their ounce in Britain, which 


elſewhere. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
AvolATlox. 7. f. [from avolo, to fly away, Lat.] The act 
of flying away; flight; elcape. ; ö 
Thele airy vegetables are made by the relicks of plantal 
emiſſives, whole avolation was prevented by the condented 
encloſure. Glanwville's Scepis, c. vii. 
Strangers, or the fungous parcels about candles, only t1g- 
nify a pluvious air hindering the avo/ation of the favillous 
particles, 4 Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
To AvOo'UCH. v. a. [avoutr, Fr, for this word we now gene- 


F 


rally {ay vouch. ] 


airy Queen, b. i. 


AUNT. . /. [tante, Fr. amita, Lat.] A father or mother's | 


Shakeſp. 


Old taſhion'd hails, dull %s, and croaking rooks. Pope. 
AVOCADO. u. J. ¶ Spun. Perfica, Lat.] The name of a plant. | 


AvOWE “E. u. ſ. [avoue, Fr.] He to whqin the right of ad. 


» grows to 


Glanwulle. 


God does frequently inject into the ſoul bleſſed N 


| 1. Within the ſenſe or reach of hearing, | 


Bacen's Henry VII. 


vent and avoid putrefaction. acon's Nat, Hiſt. Ne 340. | 
SF. OY ans „„ 
| +: 40 relive. © PE rr pr on rages PE WIS 
And Saul caſt the javelin; for he ſaid, I will ſmite David 
even to the wall with it: and David avoi⁴e out of his pre- 
| . e . 


Biſhopricks are not included under benefices: ſo that if a 


able. Boyle. 


much, we ſhall peak of. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne Cn. 


is now our avi. lupois ounce: for our Troy ounce we had 


1. To adm; to maintain; to declare perem 


= forty: 
They boldly IU that themtelve, yi } 


- q a HV. n: "7 
which they would at all times defend. 2 teu 
Wretched though I ſeem, e. 


n : e , 
can produce a champion that will prove 


What ts e@vonched here, Shakeſpeare” 5K; 

2. To produce in favour of another. ing Lear. 
1 22 . 
Such antiquities could have been avanched for the T1; 

©. wy 


3. Tovintdicatez to juſtify. Peer v Ireland 
„Non will think you made nd offerice, if the duke a 
justice of your dealing. Shabeſpeare's Meaſure jor 

AO UCH, 2. /. [tom the verb.] Declaration: | 

| 1 might not this believe, 

cee the ſenlible and ty d av. 

Ot nunc on eyes. Shakeſþ y | 
AVO'UCHABLE. rm avnuch,] That b. aten 
AVO UC UHR. . /i [trom avouch.] He that avouches: 
To AVO'W. v. a. [awouer, Fr.] Todeckuewith «©: 6 

to jultify ; not to diſſemble. "ny 

His cruel ſtepdame tecing what was done 

Her wicked days with wretched knife Ad end ; 

In death avorzring tli' innocenc ot lat ſon Fai 'y Of 

He that delivers them mentions his 01412 A u LR 
particular knowledge, or the relation ut lone ks 1 
10n. A it upon his own experience, N 5 Bol 

Lett to mylelt, Imuſt awry, I trove; | Je. 

From publick thaine to Kren my tecret love. Drs? 

Such atlertions proceed trom principles which Cit DN 
e thole who are tor preterving church aud tate. 


donc! che 
M are, 
» Cv aderce, 


ble Per- 


: Then blaz'd his fnother'd flame, av" 4 and ah 
- * Thomſon, 
nav be openly 
t lame. 
atory Ucclarationz 


AvO'WABLE. adj. [from avoww.} That which 
declared; that which may be declared withou 
Avo'wal. 2. J. [from avow.} Juttitic 


open declaration. 


AvoWEDLY. adv. [from avo.] In an avowed manner. 


the 


Wilmot could not avowredy have excepted again 
Ss Clarendo: b. vii. 


other. 


- vowlon of any church belongs. Dis 
AVO'WER. #. /. [trom avoww.] He that avows or juſtißes. 
Virgil makes Mneus a bola avorver of his own vinug, 
8 8 | Order 
Avc'wRY.n.f/. [from avoww.] In law, is where one tüte 
diftreis tor rent, or other thing, and the other fues replovin 
In whichcair the taker ſhall inftify, in his ph, for what cond 
he took tt; and, if he took It in his own right, is to they f. 
nnd ſoavow. the taking, which is called his 4 03s Chan 
AVO'WSAL. . /. [from avow.}] A conteſlion, Lia. 
AVOW TRY. 2. / [Sce Abvewr gr.] Adultæv. 8 

AuRAT E. u, /. A ſort of pear; which cee. 

Aub LIA. z. / ¶ Lat. ] A term uſed for the firit: pparent change 
vt the eruca, or maggot, of any pecies of inſets. ander. 
"The ſolitary: maggot, found in the dry heads of texel; 

lomermes changed into the au/elia vt alutivr u, inet 

into a fly-caſe. 52 85 5 

A'URICLE. z. /. fauricida, Lat.] . 

1. The externaſ car, or that part of the car which is prominent 

from the head. | „ = 

2. Iwo appendages of the heart; being two muſcular caps, 
covering the two ventricles thereot ; thus cab'ed from the rs 

lem blance they bear to the external car. Ty moreregy- 

larly like the heart, only in an inverted order; ther ivitole 
correſponding to the diattole of the heart. Caren. 
HgBlood ſhould be ready. to join with the ile, before it 

_ reaches the right auricle of the heart, ö 

AURI'CULA, 2. /. See BrRSEHAR. | Y 

AURICULAR. 2. ſ. from aniculo, Lat. the car.! 
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- You ſhall hear us confer, and by an ew ulty ue 
have your ſatisfaction, '  Shokeſfeari's Aug Leun 
2. Secret; told in the car; as auric conteltign, 8 
AURLCULARLY. adv. from auricul an.] In alecretmanier, 
Theſe will toon coniels, and that wot ese, bt inn 
loud and audible voice, Deray of Pity: 
AVURIFEROUS, ad). Laurier, Lat.] That whicic products 
gold, TERED 5 : 
Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines, 
-  Whencemuny a burſting itream aur/terous plays. Thuner. 
AURIGA'TION. . . Lauriga, Lat.] The act or practice d 
driving carriages. ISS +. 
AURIPIGMENTUM. Sec ORPIMENT, 5 
AURORA. n. f. [Lat. ! ne 
1. A ſpecies of crovwtoot ; which ſee, 3 ; 
2. The goddeſs that opens the gates of day; porticauy, be 
morning N „ 
, ; 5 Aurora ſheds, 5 5 
On Indus' ſmiling banks the roſy ſhower. Thomſax's Sum 
AURO RA Borealis. See STREAMERS. 2 
AURUM fulminans, Lat.] A preparation made by diſſox- 
ing gold in aqua regia, and precipitating it with fait of tat- 
tar; whence a very ſmall quantity of it becomes capable, by 
moderate heat, of giving a report like thatof a pittol. 49, 
5 Some aurum Julming!s the tabrick thook. Garts. 
AvsSCULTA'TION. 2. J. [from auſculto, Lat.] A hearkewns 
or lütening to. pt WEE NS _ 
A'USPICE. . {. {[auſpicium, Lat. 


De 1 * 3 . : b = 
1. The omens of any future undertaking drawn from birds. 


2. Protection; tavour ſhewn by proſperous men. 
Great father Mars, and greater Jo e. 
By whole high au/pice Rome hath tim; 3 
So long. 5 Ben *mſun's Calin. 
3. Influence; good derived to others fr Piet) of tl 
patron, e 
x But ſo may he live long, that town to ſway, 
Which by his / pice they will nobler mae, „ 3 
As he will hatch their aſhés by his ſtay. Dry: Ann. M 
AUsP1'CIAL. adj. [from auſpice.] Relating to prosnôties“, 
AvSPIrcious, adj, [from aufpice.}] 
1. With omens of ſucceſs. 3 
You are now, with happy and a ẽHÜ beginning, A. 
ing a model of a chriſtian charity. | en 
2. Proſperous; fortunate; applied to perſons. 
Auſpicious chief! thy race in times to come, Li 
Shall ſpread the conqueſts ot imperial Rome. Dr... 
3. Favourable; kind; ee, applied to pcilons. 
Fortune play upon thy proſp'rous helm, — 
As thy auſpicious miltrets! Shak, AI tha? En Ne. 
4. Lucky; happy; applied to things. | | 
F'll deliver all, 2 
And promiſe you calm ſeas, ,] £92.55 Tomb. 
And tails expeditious. Shakeſpeare 5 1007+ 
A pure, an active, an anſpicieus flaine, 
And Mright as heav'n from whence the bleſling came | 
| Ro jean net 


Two battles your arſþicicus cauſe has won; 
Thy ſword can perfect what it has begun; 
And, from your walls, diſſodge thut hau gti fon. 7 
AvsSPIC1IOUSLY. adv. (trom avfþtc:945. 1 Happily Þ 
outly ; with proſperous omens. 3 
Au PIC 10U 45 ky 1. f. {from auſpicious.) Proſperty ; 


inets. Ft 
AUSTERE. adj, [anflerus, Lat.] 
1. Severe; harſh; rigid. 5 | is 
Whep men repreſent the Divine nature, 2438 —2 phe 
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er, always liftingup his hand to take ven en 
wit unavoidably raiſe terrour. ogers. 
Auftere Suturnius, ſay, | 
whence this wrath ? or who coutruuls thy ſway ? 


Pope. 


. necrous malt 
0 mch conceptions n 


From 


SS ; harſh. 
8 Sower of er — pond'rous juices they ſublime, 
Make them alcend the porous foil, and climb 3 
The orange-tree, che citron, and the lime. Blac more. J 
Huſlere Wines, diluted with water, cool more than water 
8 are ne Y. adv. {trom auftere.] Severely ; rigidly. 
ak WW Luciana, did he tempt thee to ? | 
Mizhr'it thou perexive aufterety wn 1 
That he did plead in carnelt, Yea or no? ä 
e or pale, or tad, or merrily? Shakeſpeare. 
Hypocrites ae rely talk. 7 By 
Ot puritv, and place, and innocence. Paradiſe Loft, b. iv. 
AvST ERENESS: 1. /. (trom auſtere. ] 
„ Sererity; ttrictnets ; rigour. Jr STII 
"My unfoil'd name, th" ieee of my life, 
May vouch againtt you; and my place i' th' ſtate 


O 


Will io your accuſation overweigh. Shak, Meaf. for Meaf. | 


„ Roughnels in taſte. . 
fee ap . 7. [from auftere.] 
8 SeverttV ; mortihed lite Krietnels. 3 | 
Not, Marcus Cato, our new conſul s ſpy, 4 | 
What is VoOur Iryeraufterity lent explore 5 Ben. Joh nſon. | 
What was that inaky-headed Gorgon ſhield : 
That wile Minerva wore, unconquer'd . 
Wherewith the treez'd her foes to congeal'd ſtone, 
But rigid looks of chatte auſterity, 1 
And noble grace, that daſh d brute violence 3 
With tudden adoration. and blank a we?! Milton. 
This prince kept the government, and yet livedin his . 
vent with all the rigour and azftertty of a capucium. Adiliſ. Ital. 
2. Crvelty; harih diſcipline. | 
Let not aufterity breed ſervile fear; Toy 
No wanton tound offend her virgin car. Roſcommon.” 
AvSTRAL. @dj. {auftralis, Lat.] Southern; as the auſiral 
1 AUSTRALIZE. D. u. [from aufler, the fouth wind, Lat.] 
To tend towards the ſouth. 5 8 
Steel and good iron diſcover a verticity, or polary faculty; 


whereby they do ſeptentriate at one extreme, and auftralize | 


at another. - Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 
A'VSTRINE. alf. I from auftrinus, Lat.] Southern; ſouthernly. 


h f he: ww 228 7 RS of 05. of 12 
'TYENTICAL, Gdj. [from authentieſt.] The lame with au- K 3 | 85 
eg * ( ITE: To A'UTHORIZE.. v. a. { autoriſer, Fr.] 


thentick, Ss „ 

Ot itatutes made before time of memorę, we have no aul hen- 
tical records, but only tranſcripts. Hale s Com. Lato Eng. 

AUTHE'NTICALLY. adv, from authentical. | After an au- 


thentick manner; with all the circumitances requiſite to pro- 


cure authority. 


This point is dubious, and not yet authentically decided. 


2. To make any thing legal. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 5. 
Conſcience never commands or forbids any thing authen- 
tically, hut there is ſome law of God which commands or for- 
bids it Hrtt. . F © 
AUTHE'NTICALNESS. z. .. [from aulhentical.] The quality 
ol being authentick; genuineneſs; authority. | 


Nothing can be more pleaſant than to fee a circle of theſe | 


virtuolos about a cabinet of medals, deſcanting upon the va- 
lue, rarity, and authenticalnefs ot the ſeveral pieces. Addiſon. 
AUTHENTICITY. 2. J. [ trom authentic. } Authority; ge- 
nuineneſs; the being authentick. 5 Ss 


AUTHENTICK. ad. | authenticus, Lat.] That which has“ 


every thingrequilite to give it authority, as an authentick re- 
* CLIEF, It is med in oppotition to any thing: by Which autho- 
ulcd ol perlons. 
Thou art wont his great autbentich will . 
Interpreter through highett heav'n to bring. Par. La, B. iii. 
She joy d th” authentick news to hear, TN 


Pity is deſtroyed, as authentick, not counterfeit. It is never | 


Ot what the quets'd before, with jealous fear. Cowley. 


But centure's to be underſtood © 
I authentick mark of the elec, 


The publick ttamp Heav'nfets on all that's great and good. 1 


8 | | Sat. 
AUTYE'NTICKLY. adv. [from authentick.} After an au- 

thentick manner, 5 5 
AUTHE'NTICKNESS, u. ſ. {from authentick,] The ſame 

wich. authenticity. . „ 1 
AUTHOR, . / [aufar, Lat.] 
I, The firit beginner or mover of 


any thing ; he to whom any 
Thing owes its original. | | | 


hat law, the author and obſerver whereof is one only 
Hooker, b. 1. 10N ti 
is | AUTO LOGY. 2. . {| avionoyia. ] 

70 Dis. 
| AUTOMA'TICAL. adj. [from automaton.] Belonging to an 


God, to be bleſſed for ever. | 
Lo author of that which cauſeth another thing to be, 1s 
gen of chat thing alſo which thereby 1s cauſed. Hooker. 
9 I'll never . e 

Be luch a goſling to obey inſtinct; but ſtand 

As it a man was author of himſclt, | 
And Knew no other km. 
F aou art my father, thou my author, thou 
My being gav'ſt me ; whom ſhould I obey, . 

But thee?- ©; «> | 
But F aunus came from Picus, Picus drew 
His birth from Saturn, it records be true. 
aus King Latinus, in the third degree, 
ad Saturn author of his family. 
| NE ok falſe gods had not blinded the heathen, 
- would hav Ong to woritup the ſun, and dead heroes, they 
later _ 9 95 dus to worihip our true Author and bene- 
and hi 0 en anceltors did under the government of Noah 
2. Tbe e Keie 1 they corrupted themſelves. : Newton. 
That which! ze fe fl or produces any. thing. 

F rength of their ra ſhall prove the 
nde aullor of their variance, Shak: Aut. and Cleop. 

5175 wivle the tortur'd ſavage turns around, 

N flings about his foam, impatient of the wound; 
de wound's great author Cloſe at hand provokes 


us rage. „ Dryden's Fables. 
From his loins 3 


N. . . . s 7 
| 7 authors of diflention ſpring; from him 
lo branches, that in hotting long contend 


| or ſov'reign fy. 
* The firtt r ; thi 18 di ſtl | I f mY 
or compiler. my thing; diſtinct from the trarflator 
E tand upon every 
0 er of the ſtory. | 2 Macc. ii. 30. 
Wich has the choice of his oven thoughts and words, 
A A tranilator has not, | Dryden 
on wr * 2 . 0 
ap? in general. | 
55 my own authors faithfully affirm, | 
lat the 1. FS y* . = Yr 
Author Salike ues in Germany, Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
ee VE. adj. | from authority.) 
© 7 Mg due authority. 
VINE an air of authority, 
iar . 7 
uch 29 gie them the ay 
I yet may make a reaſona 


5 AY ha ble moral 
do Wortines have done miſchic 
zanner of the one, 


rognottick. Wotton. 
chuct, the mock authori- 
i and the inſipid mirth of the other. 
O ATrarivr Lv. adv. 
„n authoritative 


un dde authority 


[from authoritative.) 
manner; with a ſhew cf authority. 


lat the lame time do not iclax. Arbuth, on Altments. | 


4. juttification; countenance, 


1 And I have nothing farther to deſire, 


5. To give credit to any perſon or thing. 


Milton's Para:tiſe Loft, b. ii. 


Dryden, ZEneid vii. | 


Philips. 


point in particulars, belongeth to 


thoritative title of aphoriſms, 


Swift's Examiner, No 15, | 


AU 1 


'S l 
No la that is foreign binds here in England, till it be re- 
ceived, and authoritatively engratted, into the law of Eng- 
land. 
ing by authority; authoritative appearance, - Dit. 
AUTHORITY. 2. /. | auetoritas, Lat.] 
1. Legal power, | 
| Idle old man, | 
That ſtill would manage thote authorizes, | 
That he hath given away! Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
3 1 know, my lord, 8 
If law, authority, and pow'r deny not, 
It will go hard with poor Antonio. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 

Power ariling. trom ttrength, is always in thoſe that are 

governed, who are many: but authority ariling from opt- 

nion, is in thoſe that govern, who are few. Temple. 

Adam's ſovereignty, that by virtue of being proprietor of 

the whole world, he had any authority over men, could not 

have been inherited by any of his children. Locke. 
2. Influence; credit. 

The woods are fitter togive rules than cities, where thoſe 
that call themſelves civil and rational, go out of their way 
by the authority of example. 7 
3. Power; rule. | i 

But I ſuffer not a woman to teach, nor to uſurp authority 
over the man, but to be in lilence. | 


o'ſt thou expect th* authority of their voices, 
Whoſe ſilent wills condemn thee? Ber. Fohnj. Catiline. 
5. Teſtimony. e Ps p | 
Something I have heard of this, which I would be glad to 
find by to {weet an authority confirmed. Sidney, 5b. ii. 
We urge authorities in things that need not, and introduce 
the teſtimony of ancient writers, to confim things evidently | 
believed. | Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c.6. 
Having been ſo hardy as to undertake a charge againſt the 
ee ag of the ichools, 1 was liable to have been over- 


6. Weight of teltimony credibility, | 
They conſider the main conſent of all the churches in the 
whole world, witnetling the facred authority of ſcriptures, 
erer ſithence the firit publication thereof, even till this pre- 
ent day and hour. 5 HI 
AUTHORIZA'TION. 2. /. {from authorize. } 
by authority. . 5 5 | 
Ihe obligation of laws ariſes not from their matter, but 
from their admiſſion and reception, and authoriZatonin this 


kingdom. Hale ß Hiſtory of Law. 


Eftabliſhment : 


1. Fo give authority to any perlon.. 
| Making herlelt an impudent ſuitor, authorizing herle]t 
very much, with making us ſce, that all favour and power 
depended upon her. Pi x 
Dcecaf to complaints they wait upon the ill, 
Till ſome ſate criſis authorize their kill. Dryden. 

bo Yourlelt firtt made that title which I claim, | 
Feiirſt bid me love, andauthoriz'd my flame. Dryd. Aurengz. 
My prayers are heard, „„ 


But Sancho's leave to authorize our marriage. Dryden. 
To have countenanced in him irregularity and diſobedi- 
ence to that light which he had, would have been, to have 
authorized ditorder, confuſion, and wickedneſs in his crea- 
tures. .- .. 55 3 Ee Locke. 
3. To eſtabliſh any thing by authority. SOUL 


. violated, 5 „ . UI. 
Thoſe forms are beſt which have been longeſt received 

and authorized in à nation by cuſtom and uſe. Temple. 
4. To ban to prove a thing to beright. 


reaſon does not authorize them. 


Although their intention be ſincere, yet doth it notoriouſly 


| ftrengthen vulgar errour, and arthoriZe opinions injurious 


unto truth, = Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 9. 
He a perſon in vogue with the multitude, he ſhall authorize 


and tautology, paſs for rhetorick. 1 South. 
AUTO'CRASY. 7. 1 Lare, from aur©>, ſelf, and ag. 
10. power. ] Independent power; ſupremacy. Dict. 


AUTOGRA'PHICAL. adj. [from autography.] Of one's own 
writing. „„ St 5 Diet. 
AUTO'GRAPHY. u. ſ. [42y;a9%,, from ag, and ygaqw, to 
of a treatiſe, in oppoſition to a cop yůe . 
| 7 | \ (peaking of, or to one's 
own ſelf. 


automaton ; having the power of moving themſelves. 


 JAvuTOMATON. z. f. LAH. In the plural, automata.}] 
\..- Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


A machine that hath the power of motion within itſelf, and 
which ſtands in need of no foreign aſliſtance. Quincy. 
Por it is greater to underitand the art, whereby the Al- 
mighty governs the motions of the great automaton, than to 
have learned the intrigues of policy. Glanv. Scepfis, Pref. 
The particular circumſtances for which the automata of 

this kind are moſt eminent, may be reduced to four. 
_ Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 


the power of motion. 3 
Clocks, or automatous organs, whereby we diſtinguiſh of 
time, have no mention in ancient writers. Vulg. Err. b. v. 
Auro NO,. 2. ſ. Ca eανm .] The living according toone 5 
mind and preſcription. | . Dit. 
A'UTOPSY.-7. 1 [aoi2.] Ocular demonſtration ſceing a 
thing one's ſelf. Quincy. 


it hath this uſe. 5 Ray on the Creation. 


own eyes. 


one's own eyes. 5 | 
Were this true, it would autoptically ſilence that diſpute, 
out of which Eve was framed. Brow#'s Vulg. Err. L. vii. 


but the teleſcope hath autoptically confuted it: and he, who 
is not Pyrrhonian enough to the diſbelief of his tenſes, may 
ſee that it is no exhalation, Glaxwille's Scepis, c. 20. 
AUTOTHE'1ST. #. ſ. [from 47%; and eg, God.] One who 
| believes God's ſelf-ſubſiſtence. Die. 
AUTUMN. 2. J. [autumnus, Lat.] The ſeaſon of the year 


| between ſummer and winter, beginning aſtronomically at the 


equinox, and ending at the lolſtice ; popularly, autum 
compriſes Auguſt, September, and October. 5 
For I will board her, though ſhe chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. Shakeſp. 
I would not be over confident, till he hath paſſed aipring 


or autumn. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
The ſtarving brood, | | 


Void of ſufficient ſuſtenance, will yield 
A {lender autumn. 


Philips. 
While autumn nodding o'er the yellow plain, 


| Comes jovial on; the Dorick reed once more 


Well pleas'd I'll tune. 


Hale's Hiſtory of Lato. 
AUTHO'RITATIVENESS. x. .. [from authoritative. ] Anact- | 


Locke. | 


1 Tim; li. 12. 


orne by a torrent of authorities. Glanv., Scep. Scient. Pref. | 


Hooker, b. v. SF 22. | Re 
AUXILIARY Perb, A verb that helps to conjugate other verbs. 


I To A WAIT. v. a. [from a and watt. 


Sidney, b. Ii. > 


Lavuful it is to devite any ceremony, and to authorizeany | 
kind of regiment, no {pecial commandment being thereby | 
7 5 Hooker, b. iii. 8 4. 


. 2. To raiſe from any ſtate reſembling ſleep. 
All virtue lies ina power of denying our own deſires, gs = 
: ocke. | 


any nonſenle, and make incoherent ſtuff, ſenſoned with twang | 


write.] A particular perſon's own writing; or the original 


AUTO'MATOUS. adj, {from automaton.) Having in itſelf 


In thoſe that have forked tails, autopſy convinceth us, that | 
AuTO'PTICAL. adj. [from autopſy.) Perceived by. one's | 


AuToO'PTICALLY. adv. [from autoptical.] By means of | 


That the galaxy is a meteor, was the account of Ariſtotle; | 


. AW A 
Avru'mxaAt.. adj 


. {trom altumn.] Belonging to autumn; 
produced in autumn. e 
No ſpring, or ſummer's beauty, hath ſuch grace, 
As I have ſcen in one autumnal tace. Donne. 
GA Thou ſhalt not long | 
Rule in the clouds; like an autumnal ſtar, 
Orlight'ning, thou ſhalt fall. Milton's Par. Loft. b. iv. 
Bind now up your autumnal flowers, to prevent ſudden 
gults, which will proſtrate all. _ Evely's Kalendar. 
Not tne fair fruit that on yon branches glows, 
Wich that ripered th' autumnal fun beftows, Pope.. 
AVU'LS1ON. 1. /. [awvulfio, Lat.] The act of pulling one 
thing trom another, | 5 
Spare not the little offsprings, if they grow 
EKRedundant; but the thronging cluſters tlun 
By kind avulfion. PE Pips. 
The reſſure of any ambient fluid can be no intelligzble 
cauſe of the ccheſion ot matter; though tuch a pretlure may 
hinder the avu{/ion of two poliſhed tuperticies one from anv- 
ther, in a line perpendicular to them. Locke. 
AUXE'SIS. u. /. (Latin. An encreafing; an exornation, 
when, tor e a more grave and magnificent 
word is put inſtead of the proper word, Smith's Rhetorick. 
AUXILIAR, * . [from auæilium, Lat.] Helper; aſliſt- 
AUXILIARY. ant; confederate. | 
In the ſtrength ot that power, he might, without the aux7/- 
liaries of any further influence, have determined his will to 
a full choice of God. South. 
There are, indeed, a ſort of underling auxiliars to the dit- 
ficulty of a work, called commentators and criticks. * wh 
AUXILIAR.. * from auxilium, Lat.] Aſſiſtant; hel- 
AUXILIARY, J ing; confederate. | ODE. 
r Ihe giantbrood, | : 
That fought at Thebes and 1lium on each ſide, 
 Mix'd with auxiliar gods. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. i. 
Their tractates are little auxiliary unto ours, nor afford 
us any light to detenebrate this truth. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
There is not the ſmalleſt capillary vein but it is preſent 


with, and auxiliary to it, according to its uſe. Hale. 
Nor from his patrimonial heav'n alone e 
Is Jove content to pour his vengeance down; 
Aid from his brother of the ſeas he crave s 
Jo help him with guxihary waves. Dryden. 


In almoſt all languages, ſome of the commoneſt nouns and 
verbs haye many irregularities ; ſuch are the common aux:- 
liary verbs, to be and to have, to do and to be done, &c. Watts. 
AUXILIA'TION, 7. /. [from auxiliaius, Lat.] Help; aid; 

ſuccour. | | | ite. - 

Se Wart}: 
1. To expect; to wait for, 5 | 
xen as the wretch condemn'd to loſe his life, 
Asvbaits tlie falling of the murd'ring knife. Farrfax, b. iv. 
HBetwixt the rocky pillars Gabriel tat, 
Chief ot th" agen 


* 


guards, axwaiting night. Par. Lofl 5 


2. To attend; to be in ſtore for. 


| To ſhewthee what reward 7 | 
Axvaitsthe good; the reſt, what puniſhment. Par. Loſt. 
Unleſs his wrath be appeaſcd, an eternity of torments 
awaits the objects of his diſpleaſure. Roger. 
AWAIT. z. . [from the ad.) Ambuſh. See WAIT. 
And leaſt miſhap the moſt blits alter may? 
For thouſand perils lie in cloſe await 


About us daily, to work our decay. Spenſ: Muiopotmos. | 5 
e 


To AWA'KE. v. a. [peccian, Sax. To awake has the pie- 
ter ite azwoke, or, as we now more commonly ſpeak, awaked.] 
1. To rouſe out of fleep. 1 5 
1 „„ SAR bond - EE - 8 

How you awake our ſleeping tword of war, Shakeſpeare, _ 

Our friend Lazarus ſleepeth; but I go that I may awake _ 

him out of ſleep. Jobs, xi. 11 


lark, hark, the horrid ſound 

Has raiſed up his head: _ 
As awak'd trom the dead, 
And amaz'd he ſtares round, 


3. To put into new action 
„„ The fair | 
Reͤpairs her (mules, axrakens ev'ry grace, 5 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face. Pape. 
To AWA'KE. v. u. To break from ſleep; to ceaſe to ſleep. 
Alack, I am afraid, they have awak'd; 
And ' tis not done. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
I awaked up laſt of all, as one that gathereth after the 
- grage=gatherery.::- 5 nen ov ng XXX111, 16. 
AWAKE. adj. {trom the verb.] Without fleep; not fleeping. 
lmagination is like to work better upon {leeping men, than 
men awake, Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N& q. 
Cares ſhall not keep him on the throne azwake, - 
Nor break the golden ſlumbers he would take. Dry dey. 


To AWA'KEN. S. a. and . 21. Sce AWAKE. 


Dryzen's St. Cacilia, 


| To AWA'RD. v. a. {derived by Skinner, ſomewhat improba- 


bly, from pean, Sax. towards. . 
1. 70 adjudge; to give any thing by a judicial ſentence. 
A pound of that ſame merchant's fleſh is thine | 
Ehe court awards it, and the law doth give it. Shakeſp. 
A church which allows ſalvation to none without it, nv: 
_ awards damnation to almoſt any within it. South, 
It advances that grand buſineſs, and according to which 
their eternity hercafter will be awarded. Decay of Piety 
Satisfaction for every affront cannot be awarded by ſtated 
laws. : Collier on Duelling. 
3. To judges to determine, 2 . 
| h* unwiſe award to Yodge it in the tow'rs, 


An off ring ſacred. ope's Odyſſey, b. viii. J. 555. 
AWA'RD. 7. 15 [from the verb.] Judgment ; lentence de. 
termination. 8 | 


Now hear th' award, and happy may it prove 


To her, and him who belt deſerves her love. Dryden's Fab. 
Affection bribes the judgment, and we c*4unot expect an 
equitable azvard, where the judge is made a party. Glanville. 
To urge the foe, 
Prompted by blind revenge and wild deſpair, 
Were to refuſe th awards of providence. Addiſon'; Cato. 
Awa'RE. adv. [from a and ware; an old word for cautious; 
it is however, perhaps an adjective; zepapuan, Sax.] Vigi- 
lant; in a ſtate of alarm; attentive,  _ | 
Ere I was axvare, I had left myſelf nothing but the name 
of a king. Sidney. 
Ere forrow was atvare, they made his thoughts bear away 
ſomething elſe beſides his own forrow. Sidiey t Arcadia. 
Temptations of proſperity inſinuate themſelves ; fo that 
we are but little azvare of them, and leſs able to withſtand 
them. Atterbury's Sermos;. 
To AWARE. . 1. To beware; to be cautious; 
So warn d he them, aware themſelves; and | 
Inſtant, without diſturb, they took alarm. Par. Leſt, b. vi. 
AWA'Y. adv. [ape z, Saxon, }] 


1. Abſent. 7 
They could make | 
Love to your dreſs, although your face were away. 
2 ö Ben. Johnſon s Catiline. 
It is impoſſible to know properties that are ſo annexed to it, 
that any of them being away, that eſſence is not there. Locke. 
2. From any place or perſon. | 
| I have a pain upon my forehead here 


Thomſon's Autumn. | 


= Why that's with watching; twill away again, Shakeſp. 
| $C :- | | When 


4. Bcyone, 


AWE. n.f. [e ze, 0ga, Saxon. ] Reverentic 
They all be brought up idly, without ave of pacents,with- | 


tion. . 3 | ; South. 
What is the proper ace and fear, which is due from man |. 
to God? e Rogers. 


1. The quality of ſtriking with awe; 3 
Theſe objects naturally raite ſeriouſneſs; and night height- 


ehen die fowls came down upon the earcaſes, Abraham 
drove them away again. Cen. xv. 11. 
Would you youth and beauty ſtay, 
Love hath wings, and will azvay. | Waller. 
Summer ſuns roll unperceiv'd arb. Pope. 


3. Let us go. 


Away, old man; give me thy hand; away; 
King Lear hath loft, he and his daughter ta'en; 
Give me thy hand. Come on. 


Awwny, and glifter like the god of war, | | 
When he intendeth to become the field, Shakeſp. K. John. 
Fil to the woods among the happier brutes: 

Cone, let's axway; hark, the thrill horn relounds. 

Smith's Phadra and Hippolitus, 

Axvay, you flatt'rer! 

Nor charge his gen'rous meaning. a ö . 

5. Out ot one's own hands; into the power of ſomething elle, 

It concerns every man, who will not trifle azvay his ſoul, 

and fool himſelf into irrecoverable miſery, to enquire into 

theſe matters. | Tillotſon. 

6. It is often uſed with a verb; as, to drink gavay an eſtate; 

to idle away a manor; that is, to drink or idle til} an eſtate 

or manor is gone. | II 


He play" his life axvay. Pope. 

7. On the way; on the road: perhaps this is the original im- 
port of the following phraſe. 5 

Sir Valentine, whither azvay fo faſt? Shakefpearc. 


8. Perhaps the phraſe, he cannot away with, may mean he | 


. cannot travel with; be cannot bear the company. _ | 
She never could away with me. Never, never : ſhe 


would always tay, ſhe could not abide maſter Shallow. Shak. 


9. Axvay with, Throw away; take away. 
It you dare think of deſerving our charms, 
Away aoith your ſheephooks, and take to Four arms. Dyyd. 
tear; reverence. 


. outprecepts of malters, and without tear of offence. 


 Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 


It fixed upon him who is only to be feared, God: and yet 


with a filial tear, which at the ſame time both tears and loves. 


It was axve without amazement, and dread without dittrac- 


To AWE. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſtrike with reverence, 


or fear. | 


If you will work on any man, vou mult either know his | 
nature and faſhions, and to lead hum; or his ends, and {o | 
perluade him; or his weaknelles and rnb, 3-4 and to |. 

lo govern. 
Bacon. 


db him; or thoſe that have intcrelt in him, an 
him. 353 
Why then was this forbid? Why, but to gabe? 
Why, but to keep you low, and ignorant, ET 
His worthippers? 
Hleav'n that hath plac'd this ifland to give law, 
To balance Europe, and her ſtates to a7ve. 


jultice, and other virtues, will work on more. 


Awrul. adj. [from ave and full.) 


1, That which {trikes with awe, or fills with reverence, 
So arvful, that with honour thou may'ſt love 
Thy mate; who tees, when thou art ſeen leaſt wiſe. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. viii, l. $77. 5 


| I approach thee thus, and gaze 
- Infatiate; IT thus ſingle; nor have fear d 
_ Thy awful brow, more axvful thus retu'd, 
Faireſt reſemblance of thy Maker fair! Par. Loft, b. ix. 


2. Worſhipful; in authority; inveſted with dignity. This 


ſenſe is obſolcte. 5 18 

Know then, that ſome of us are gentlemen, 
Such as the fury of ungovern'd youth 

'Thruſt from the company of azvful men. 


curs but rarel 77. . „ 
It is not nature and ſtrict reaſon, but 4 weak and azwfu! 


reverence for antiquity, and the vogue of fallible men. Hatts. 
 A'WFULLY. adv, from awful. } In a reverential manner. 


It will concern a man, to treat this great principle azvfitly 
cially what it torbids. | 

A'WFULNESS. . /. [from azvf/ul.] | 5 

ſolemnityp. | 


and warily, by {till obſerving what it commands, but elpe- Þ 


South, 


ens the awfulnejs of the place, and pours out her ſupernu— 


merary horrours upon every thing. Addon, Spec. N 110. 


2. The tate of being ſtruck with we. 


An help to prayer, producing in us reverence and azvful- 
neſs to the divine majelty of God. 


- Spenſer, nor can I dilcover whence it is derived; but ima- 
zine, that the Teutonick language had anciently avaper, to 
itrike, or ſome ſuch word, from which wweapo2s, or ottentive 


arms, took their denomination. To ſtrike; to contound. 


Ah! my dear goſſip, anſwer'd then the ape, 
_ Deeply do your tad words my wits azwhape, 
HBoth for becauſe your grief doth great appear, 5 
And eke becauſe mylelt am touched near. Hubberd"s Tale. 


AwurLE. gdw. [This word, generally reputed an adwerb, is 


only agile, that is, 
ſpace of time. | 


a time, an interval. ] Some time; ſome 
= Stay, ſtay, I ſay; 
And if you love me, as you lay you do, ES 
Let me perſuade you to forbear ,’ Shak. Hen. VI. 
Into this wild abyſs the wary fend 
Stood on the brink of hell, and look'd azwhile, 
Pond'ring his voyage. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ii. l. 918. 
Aw. adj. [a bitbarous contraction of the word azv4wward. } 
Odd; out of order. | | 


Shakeſpeare's K. Lear. 


Milton's Paradiſe Toft, b. ix. | 
Waller. | 


The rods and axes ot princes, and their deputies, may | 
awe many into obedience; but the tame of their goodnets, | © 
| | Alterbury. ] 

A WEBAND. . /. {from ade and band.] A check. Dict. 


* 5 nen. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Struck with awe; timorous; fcrupulous. This tente oc- 


Taylor's Living Holy. 
TO AWHA'PE, v. a. [This word I have met with only in 


 A'WKWARD., adj. [pand, Saxon; tliat is, backward, un- 


Rowwe's Fane Spore. 


1. Inelegant; unpolite ; untaught; ungenteel. 


this conduct. | Swift. 
2, Unready; unhandy ; not dexterous; clumſy. 
Slow to relolve, but in performance quick: 

So true, that he was awkward at a trick. Dryden. 

3. Perverſe; untoward. 6,4 
A kind and conſtant friend 

To all that regularly offend 

But was implacable, and azokrvard, | 

To all that interlop'd and hawker'd. Hudibras. 


A'WKWARDLY. ad. | trom awwkwvard.] Clumſily; unrea- 


2. Without the power of cauſing reverence. 


We have heard as arrant jangling in the pulpits, as the 7 
ſteeples; and profeſſors ringing as «wk as the bel}s to give 
notice of the conflagration. L' Eftrange. 


toward. ] 


| Proud Ita 7 : | 
Whoſe manners {till our tardy, apiſh nation, 
Limps after in baſe azvkwward imitation. Shak, Rich. IT, 
Ther own language is worthy their care; and they are 
judged of by their handſome or azvkwward way of expreſſing 
themſelves in t. Lecke. 
An awkward ſhame, or fear of ill uſage, has a ſhare in 


dily; melegantly ; ungainly. 1 
ee nodding from che waſte upwards, and (wearing 
he never knew man go more awkwardly to work. Sidney. 
It any pretty creature is void of genius, and would per- 
form her part but azvkivardly, I mult nevertheleſs infult 
upon her working. Addiſon. Spectator, Ne 606. 
And when any thing is done axvkavardly, the common 
ſaying will paſs upon them, that it is ſuitable to their breed- 


ing. | | Locke. 
Bhe ſtill renews the ancient ſcene; _ . | 
Forgets the forty ge e ee Ms 

© © Aavkavardly gay, and oddly merry); — 3 

ler ſcarf pale pink, her head-knot cherry. Prior. 


If f a man be taught to hold his pen axvkavardl;z, yet writes 
ſuthciently well, it is not worth while to teach hun the ac- 
curate methods of handling that inſtrument. Matis. 


A'WKWARDNESS. . /. [from axvkavard.] Inelegance; want 


of gentility; oddnets; unſuitablenets. 5 Rs 
One mayvbſerveazvkavardneſs in the Italians, which eaſily 
_ diſcovers their airs not to be natural. | 
All his airs of behaviour have à certain aavkavarduneſs in 
them; but theſe awkward airs are worn away by degrees in 
company. BE 
AWL. 1. /. [le, ale, Sax.] A pointed inſtrument to bore. 
holes with. VVV CT ROS 
He which was minded to make himſelf a perpetual ſer- 


vant, ſhould, for a vitible token thereof, have alto his ear | 85 | | 
Should with a bond of 
You may likewiſe prick many holes with an awv/, about“ 
Mortimer s Huſbandry. | 


bored through with an avl.. Hooker, b. iv. 1. 
a joint that will lie in the earth. wner's 
A'WLESS. adj. [from axe, and the negative 4%.) 
1. Without reverencte. IL 
Againit whole fury, and th' unmatched force, 
| claims the bull with awwleſs inſolence, | 
And having ſeiz'd his horns, accolts the prince. Dry.Qen. 
Ah me! I ſee the ruin of my houſe; = | 5 
The tyger now hath ſeiz'd the gentle hind: | 
Inſulting tyranny begins to 


jut 8 © 
Upon the innocent and 5 195 throne. Shakeſpeare. 
Awuk, or AUME. . J. A Dutch meaſure of capacity for | 


liquids, containing eight ſteckans, or twenty verges or ver- 
tecls; anſwering to what in England is called a tierce, or. 
one 11xth of a ton of France, or one ſeventh of an Engliſh 
ton. „„ Alnbuthnot's Tables. 
Aw x. 7. / [ariſla, Lat.] The beard growing out of the corn 
or graſs..." | bamberg. 
A'WNING. u. f A cover ſpread over a boat or veſſel, to keep 
off the weather. | „ ENG 
Of theſe boards I made an azv-ing over me. Rybin/on Cruſoe, 
Awo'kE. The preterite from arvake. | RSG 


And ſhe ſaid, The Philiſtines be upon thee, Samſon. And 
Judge, xvi. 20. 
A wok k. adv. [from a and <vort.] On work; into a ſtate | 


he awoke ont of his flecp. 


of labour. 


So after Pyrrhus' pauſe, 


Alrouſed vengeance ſets him new azvork, Shak. Hamlet: 


| A'XILLARY, 


Addiſon on Italy. 


Watts's Improvement of the Mind. | 


The azuleſs lion could not wage the fight. Shak. K. John. | 


| Ar. . rs e ain, Lat.] 


All azvyy, and which wried it to the moſt WIY cone 
all, wit abuſed, rather to feign reaſon why it ſhould LO ch 
than how it ſhould be amended. Sidney 3 
Much of the toul they talk, but all az»; 9s b. . 
And in themſelves feek virtue, and to themſetve; | 
All glory arrogate, to God give none. Par. K. 
AXE, u. /. ſe ax, acre, Sax. aſcia, Lat.] An inttru;r 
liſting of a metal head, with a ſharp edge g 
or handle, to cut with. 2 
| No metal can, 
No, not the hangman's axe, bear half the keenneſ; 
Ot thy ſharp envy. Shakeſpeare's Merchent of 75 5 
There ſtood a foreſt on the mountain's brow og 
Which overlook'd the ſhaded plains below ; * 
| No ſounding axe preſum' d theſe trees to bite, | 
_ Coeval with the world; a venerable tight, Dry»; Fg 
AXTLLA. n. ſ. Laxilla, Lat.] The cavity under the 1 an 
part of the arm, called the arm-pit. | 1 18 
AXILLAR, 12 [ from axilla, Lat.] Belon ging to f, 
arm-pit, | 2 , 
In the fame manner is the axillary artery diſtributed unt 
the hand; below the cubit, it divideth unto two parts FA 
00 „ Brown's Ful DEE 
A'X10M. . F [ axioma, Lat. aflwun, trom 426. Err 
1. A propolition evident at firſt ſight, that cannot be mad 
plainer by demonſtration, e 
Axioms, or principles more general, are ſuch as this that 
the greater good is to be choſen before the lefler, Hooks, 
2. An eſtabliſhed principle to be granted without new pro Fs 
_ Theaxtoms ot that law, where vnatmalagents arc guide! 
have their uſe in the moral. | Hool "Ty 
Their affirmations are unto us no axioms; we een 
thereof as things unſaid, and account them but in jut of 
nothing. Beroun Fulgar Errours, b. 
Axis. n. ſ. [axis, Lat.] The line real or imaginary thr 
pailes through any thing, on which it may revolve. a 
But ſince they tay our earth, from morn. to mor”), 


Cn? 
1 
eu Con. 


hixed in a }; 


) 
e 


r 


On its own ais oblig'd to turn; 
That ſwift rotation mult diſperſe in air | 
Al things which on the rapid orb appear. Blacks, 
It might annually have compaſied the fun, and ver ne 
- have once turned upon its s. | Bentley's Fermer, 
On their own d as the planets run, 1 
And make at once their e round the ſun; 
So two conhttent motions act the loul, | 
And one regards itſelf, and one the whole. E/ſay an Ma, 
A'XLE. | 551 axis, Lat.] The pin which pals 
AXLE-TREE. F through the midit of the wheel, on which 
the circumvolutions of the wheel are performed. 
3 Venerable Neſtor 
air, ſtrong as the axle-tree 
On which heav'n rides, knit all che Grecians cars 
To his experienc'd tongue. Shakeſþ. Troilus and Cre. 
The fly ſate upon the axle-tree of the chariot-wheel, and 
ſaid, What a duſt do I raiſe? Bacon Eſſays. 
And the gilded car of day N 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the itevp Atlantick ſtream. 
by He ſaw a greater ſun appear, 
bright throne or burning axle-tree could bear, 
. Milton's Chrift's Nativit;, 


Milton's Conil, 


15 Than his 


1. Ves; an adverb of anfwering atfirmatively. 
Return you thither ? N | 
— Ay, madam, with the ſwifteſt wing of ſpeed. Shake}, 
What fay'it thou? Wilt thou be of our conſort? - 
Say ay; and be the captain of us all. Shakeſpeare, 
2. It is à word by which the ſenſe is entorced; even; yo, 


certainly; and more chanthat. 
= Remember it, and let it make thee creſt-fall'n; 

A, and allay this thy abortive pride. SY, Tien. VI. 
AYE. adv. {apa, Saxon. ] Always; to eternity; tot ed. 
And row in darkfome dungeon, wretched thrall, 
Remedylefs for aye he doth him hold. Far, Queen, b. i 
Either prepare to die, „ 

Or on Diana's altar to proteſt, | 
For oye, autterity and tingle lite. Shak/eptare. 
The foul, though made in time, ſurvives tor de; 
And, though it hath beginning, cc noend. S. Hag 
And hears the mules, in a ring 
Aye round about Jove's altar fing. Miltor”s Pen 


By preſcribing the condition, it ſets us @zvork to the per- 
formances of it, and that by livin 
A'WORKING. adj. [from iI. 
Long they thus travelled, yet never met 


Adventure which might them exvorking et. Hubb. Tale. 


AwRY”. adv. [from a and 2wry.] 
1. Not in a {trait direction; obliquely. | 
But her ſed eyes ſtill faſt' ned on the ground, 
Are governed with goodly modelty; _ 

That ſuffers not one look to glance azvry, | 


Which may let in a little thought unſound. Henſ. E pithal. | 


__ © Like perlpectives which rightly gaz'd upon, 


Shew nothing but contuſion ; {6 : 555 
Diſtinguiſh form. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
| ; When lo!“ e a” 


A violent croſs wind, from either coaſt, 


Blows them tranfverle ; ten thouſand leagues azvry | 
| _ Milton's Paradiſe Laſt, b. ii. 
2. Aſquint; with oblique viſion. | | | 


Into the devious air. 


| Lou know the king 
With jealous eyes has look'd azory - 
On his ſon's actions. h 
3. Not level; unevenly. 


but few ſteps afore ine. Brerexvood on Languages. 

4. Not equally between two points. | 

Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 
Not Cynthia when her manteau's pinn'd awry, = 

Ere felt ſuch rage. | Pope's Rape of the Lock. 

5. Not in a right ſtate; perverſely. | | 5 


* 


& well. Hamm. Pratt. Cot. | 
In the ttate of working. 


| 4. Azimuth Dial, is a dial whote tyle or gnomon 45 at 


Denham”; Sophy. | 


I hap to ſtep axvyy, where I ſee no path, and can diſcern 


- Tir attoniſh'd mariners ave ply the pump; - 
Noc ttay, nor reit, till the wide bieacli is clos d. Pip 
A'YGREEN, 2. J. The tame with H/ eleek; which tee. 1/2, 
AXLY „ | 

I ihould diſcourtè on the 
treat of their feveral eg. 


+ FL 8: 
at 


brancher; the haggard. and 


I l= 2: 


AziuvrH. 2. /. [Arab.] 5 


1. The az/mth of the tun; or of a ſtar, is an arch bete 
the meriqdian of the place and any given Vertical ime 
| 2. Maenetical azimuth, is an arch of the horizon cott 
between the tun's t c ee and the magneticar me!” 
dian; or it is the apparent diltince of the fun ton the nett 
or touth point of tlic compats. 4 
2 rin 


* 


Compaſs, is an initrument uſed at fea for ανẽ, 
the ſun's magnetical ag,. | 55 
angles to the plane ot the horizon. 33 
Ax. mnuths, called alſo vertical circles, are great circ.25 e 
ſecting each other in the zenith and nadir, and cu. 
horizon at right angles, in all the points thereot. Cle!“ 
A7,U'RE., adi, [azur, Fr. azurro, Span. lazur, Arab. 193 
- lazult, a blue ſtone.] Blue; taint MEE. 
I he blue of the flrit order, though very faint and inte, 
may be the colour of ſome ſubſtances; and the @2z7e £2» 
of the tkies ſecms to be of this order. Nexwtor's Vp2tcs» 
Thus replies 
her azure eyes. 
Phe ogy nmmmomemgc 
Far through his ue turbulent domain, ISS 
I _ Your empire owns. „ „ "Themjon ! m 


4 1 . n 
Minerva, graceful with Pope's Oy}. C. 


4 


B A A 


The ſecond letter of the Engliſh alphabet, is pronounced 
as in molt other European languages, b preſſing the 

N Forcing them 

open with a ſtrong breath. It has a near affinity with 

the other labial letters, and is confounded by the Germans 
with P, and by the Gaſcons with /; from which an epi- 


3 whole length of the lips together, and 


rammatiſt remarks, that bibere and viwvere are in Gaſcon 


the ſame. The Spaniards, in molt words, uſe B or indit- 


ferently. | 
Baa. 1. /. {See the verb.] The cry of a ſheep, 
To Baa. w. u. [balo, Lat.] To cry like a ſheep, 
Or like a lamb, whoſe dam away is tet, 
He treble bags for help, but nong can get, 


S idney , 


5 


To BA'BBLE. w. x. ¶ babbelen, Germ. babiller, Fr.] 
1. To prattle like a child; to prate impertectly, 
5 babbling praiſes I repeat no more, 
But Lee rejoice, ſtand A adore. 
% talk idly, or irrationally. 5 
5 1 had . over a 1 TE of hard words; theſe he 
uſcd to babble indifferently in all companies. Arbuth. J. Bull. 
Let the ſilent ſanctuary ſhow, 
What from the babbling ſchools we may not know. Prier. 
3. To talk thoughtleſsly; to tell ſecrets. 


Eſtrange. 


Prior. 


There is more danger in a reſerved and lent friend, than 
in a noiſy babbling enemy. a © 
4. To talk much, 


The babbling echo mocks the hounds, 
Replying ſhrilly to the well-tun'd horns, 
As if a double hunt were heard at once. 3 
| | Shakeſpeare's Titus Anime 
And had I pow'r to give that knowledge birth, Erie, 
In all the ſpeeches of the babb/:ng earth. by 
The babbling echo had ry d his face; 
She, who in others words her ſilence breaks. 
BA'BBLE. nh 50 Fr.] Idle talk; ſenſelets prattie. 


This babble ſhall not henceforth trouble net: 1 
Here is a coil with proteltation ! Shake/þes" 
| Come, no more, Mrs. 


ed ung 
Its, 
Fours, 


Je made 


us, that 
Hooker, 


| provt, * 


guided, 
er, 6 . 
6 Eltcem 
n itt of 
Irs, b. i. 
ary tliat 


I, 


chen, 
et. nen : 
Sermers 


on May, 
h pail 5 


on Which 


4 
5 

Creſſch. 
heel, and 
Hai. 


's Commu, 


11d bear, 
Vativity, 


Shak if j 
rt? 
keſpeare, 


ol 7 ven 


\; 
fen. VI. 


With volleys of eternal babble, RE 
And clamour more unanſwerable. Hiudlibhras. 
The babble, impertinence, and folly, Thave taken notice of 
„ Aputes. Glanville's Sceſſis Scientifica. 

GEE MENT. 2. J. [from habble.] Senſeleſs prate. 

; Dejaded all this while with ragged notions. and babble- 

„ while they expected worthy and delighttul knowledge. 
ui ton, 

B\'BBLER- 1. . {trom babble.) | 
zn idle talker 3 an irrational prattler, 

05 We hold our time too precious to be ſpent DE ah 
With ſuch 4 babbler. Shakeſpeare s King John, 
Great bab lle, or talkers, are not fit tor truſt. L'Eftrauge. 

' The apoltle of my text had no ſooner propoſed it to the | 

breiter malters at Athens, but he himtelt was ridiculed as a 

habolers Rog ers. 
A teller of ſecrets. 8 EIS 

55 8 of ſecrets he from thence debarr'd ; | 55 
Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Bang. 1. J (babar, Welch; babbaerd, Dutch. ] An intant; 

x child of either ex. | | | | 
"Thoſe that do teach your babes, 
Do it with gentle means, and eaſy talks; 
He might have chid me ſo; for, in good faith, 8 
I am à child to chiding. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Nor ſhall Sebaltian's formidable name 
Be longer us'd, to lull the crying babe. Dryd. Don Seb. 
The babe had all that intant care beguiles, | 
And curly knew his mother in her ſmiles. Dryden. 

BAERT. 1. / from babe.] Finery to pleaſc a babe or child. 

Bao have I ſeen trim books in velvet dight, 

With golden leaves and painted babery 
Of ſeely boys, pleaſe 9 light. 

BiBISsH. adj. { from babe. | Childith. 5 3 
Ii he be bathful, and will ſoon bluth, they call him a O 

and +!) brought up thing. Ajchams Schoolmaſter. 

6490.08. 7. J. [babouin, Fr. It is ſuppoſed by Skinner to be 


Sidney. 


= 


monkey of the largeſt kind. | | 
You had looked through the grate like a geminy of baboons. 
105 Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windjor. 

lle caſt every human feature out of his countenance, and | 
hecame a babcon.. Addijon. Spectator, Ne 174. 

Bany. 1. /. [Sec BABE. ] 5 o 
1. A child; an intant. 5 5 5 
The baby beats the nurſe, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. - Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. | 
The child muſt have tugar plums, rather than make the 


the auzmentation of babe, and to import a great babe.] A] 


poor baby cry. © 5+. ee 
He mult marry, and propagate : the father cannot ſtay for 
the portion, nor the mother for babies to play with. Locke, 


2. Almall image in imitation of a child, which girls play with. 


The archauke ſaw that Perkin would prove a runnagate; | 


and that it was the part of children to fall out about Ca, 
| 5 — | Bacon Heary VII. 
dince no image can repreſent the great Creator, never think 
to:onour him by your tooliſh puppets, and babzes of dirt and 


clay. Stilling flect's Defence of Diſcourſes on Roman Idolatry. | 


Ba'CCATED. adj. [baccatus, Lat.] Beſet with pearls; having | 
many berries. 8 FVVVVV 
BaccHANA'LIAN. . /. [from bacchanalia, Lat.] A riotous 
perſon; a drunkard. 3 „ 
BicCHANALS. u. ſ. {bacchanalia, Lat.] The drunken feaſts 
an revels of Bacchus, the god of wine 8 
Ha, my brave emperor, ihall we dance now the Egyptian 
bachang!s, and celebrate our drink? Shakeſpeare. 
What wild tury was there in the heathen bacchanals, which 

we have not ſcen equalled. | 4 

HhHoth extremes were baniſhed from their walls, 

Curthuſian faſts, and fulſome baccharals. Pope, 
Bacchus BOLE. u. /. A flower not tall, but very full and 


broad-leaved; of a fad light purple, and a proper white; | 


ts ring the three outmoſt leaves edged with a crimſon colour, 
dluth bottom, and dark purple. Mortimer. 


Lat.] Berry-bearing. | 
Baceiferous trees are of four Kinds. 
1. Such as bear a caliculate or naked berry ; 


BacclFEROUS. ad), from bacca, a berry, and fers, to bear, | 


the failafras trees. 


2. Such schnee . : „ ge 3 : 
2, duch ashave a naked monoſpermous fruit, that is, contain- |. 


mgm it only one ſeed; as the arbutes. 8 „ 
J. Such as have but polyſpermous fruit, that is, containing two 
ormore kernels or leeds within it; as the jaſminum, liguſtrum. 
4. Such as have their fruit compoſed of many acini, or round 


tot balls ſet cloie together like a bunch of grapes; as the | 


UI marina, | | ay. 
*C.CI VOROUS. adj. from bacea, a berry, and woro, to de- 
ur, Lat.] A devourer of berries. | | | 4 
o. J / [This is a word of very uncertain etymo- 
nit not being well known what was its original ſenſe. 
| Jurius derives it from 22x12», fooliſh; Menage, from bas 
. e, Knight of the loweſt rank; Spelman, from ba- 
we tat; Cuſas, from buccella, an allowance of provi- 
racy Ile moſt probable derivation ſeems to be from bacca 
e the berry of a laurel or bay; bachelors being young, 
þ 5 5 hopes, like laurels in the berry. In Latin, bac- 
1. A man unmarried, | LET 
| Such ſeparation 
ous bachelor and 4 maid. 
ot thoſe diſſolute places, or reſort a0 courte- 
more puniſhed in married men than in bachelors, 
A tris Ove Ale del ec Bacon's New Atlantis. 
ee e wee Fe elights in the liberty which be- 
ST eacbelor”'s eltate, Dryden's Duſreſudy. 
a imtul bachelors their woes deplore, EO 
8 = well they merit all they feel, and more. Pope. 
. an who tukes 
profeſſion, 
* the 3 hoy, new bachelor of arts, I chanced to ſpeak againſt 
8 3 Aſcbam' Schoolmaſter. 
erus, bachely, 95 e e, in hehalf of Martinus Scrib- 
1 Aknightof me Fe yh - Sane. and Pope's Mart. Scribd. 
\CHELORS Barton 7s 22 us is a ſenſe now little uſed. 
All the forts of thi. See LAMPLON, of whichit is a ſpecies.] 
o7 tins plant are hardy; they grow above two 


Becomes a Virtuous 
he haunting 
as, are no 


foot, and pr : | | 
achelor HIP. u. /. {from bachelur.] The condition of a 


Her mother, living vet. can +66: 
8 r, lying vet, can teſtify | 
Back was the firit fruit of my bachelor bh. Shak. Hen. VI. 
1, Tbebinde (bac, bæc, Sax, eb e | 

Ke : part of the was from the neck to the rt gem 

wards the 88 goeth round, as well towards the back as to- 
3 ront Har him that ſpeaketh, ſo likewiſe doth the 
You ſtand. you have —_ back V ee bo 0 place where 
; acon s Natural Hiftory, Ne 247. 

Wan following enter, * remain en ec " 885 

by OO hear their fellows conqu'ring ſhout; 

2. The outer part gran backs, in hopes to ſhare. Dryden. 
palm, Pert ot the hand when it is ſhut; oppoſed to the 


Methought love pitying me, when he ſaw this, 


we mey | 
3. The em ** hands, the backs and palms to kiſs. Donne. 


| 6. The part of any thing out of light, 


Lord hach kept thee back from honour. 


Decay of Piety. 


Veal y; the flower and ca- 
lix both falling off together, and leaving the berry bare; as 


Diet. 1 


Shakeſpeare. | 


his firit degrees at the univerſity in any | 


Thoſe who, by their anceſtors, have been ſet free from a 
conſtant drudgery to their backs and their bellies, ſhould be- 
{tow ſome time on their heads. | Locke. 
4. The rear; oppoled to the war. 

He might conclude, that Walter would beupon theking's 
back, as his majeſty was upon his. _ Clarendon, b. vii. 
5. The place bchind. 

Antheus, Sergeſtus grave, Cleanthus ſtrong, 
And at their backs a mighty Trojan throng. 


Dryden. 


Trees ſet upon the backs of chimneys do ripen fruit ſooner, 
„ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 8 56. 
7. The thick part of any tool, oppoſed to the edge; as the back 
of a knife or [word; whence backſavord, or word with a 
back; as, : | 8 
Bull dreaded not old Lewis either at hackſzvord, ſingle 
faulchion, or cudgel-play. Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of . Bull. 
8. To turn the back on one, is to tortake him, or neglect him. 
At the hour of death, all the friendſhips of the world thall 
bid him adieu, and the whole creation turn its back upon him. 
| | | | South. 
9. To turn the back, is to go away; to be not within the reach 
of taxing cognizance, | 
His back was no ſooner turned, but they returned to their 
former rebellion. - Sir J. Davies on Ireland. 
Back. adv. [trom the noun.] ; 
1. To the place from which one came. 
Back you ſhall not to the houſe, unleſs } 
You undertake that with me. 


brought not back Medea, they ſhould utter in her ſtead, © 
„„ Raleigh s Hiſtory of the Worlil. 
But where they are, and why they came not back, 

Is now the labour of my thoughts. : 
=. Back to thy native iſland might'ſt thou fail, 
And leave halt-heard the melancholy tale. Pope's Odyſep. 
2. Backward; from the prelent ſtation. - e 

I've been furpriſed in an unguarded hour, 
But mutt not now go back; the love that lay _ 

Half fmother'd in my breait, has broke through all 

Its weak reſtraints. | + 
3. Behind; not coming forward. 


I thought to promote t 


Addiſon's Cato. 
hee unto great honour; but lo the 
 Numb.xxw.11. 
- Conttrains the glebe, keeps back the hurtful weed. 
| „ © Blackmore's Creation, b. ii. 
4. Toward things paſt. SEE | N20 
I had always a curioſity to look back unto the ſorrows of 


of a riting world. 
5. Again; in return, ä 
Tue lady's mad; yet if twere ſo, _ . 
She could not way her houſe, command her followers, 
Take and give back affairs, and their difpatch, 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


6. Again; a ſecond time. e 
This Czfar found, and that ungrateful age, 
With loſing him, went back to blood and rage. 
The epittles being written from ladies tortaken by their 
lovers, many. thoughts came back upon us in divers letters. 


To BACK. v. a. [from the noun back.] 

1. To mount on the back of a horſe. _ ; 
| +»  Thatroan ſhall be my throne, 

Well I will back him ſtrait. O Efperance! 

Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. - Shak. Hen. IV. 

2. To break a horſe; to train him to bear upon his bac. 

Direct us how to back the winged horſe; 3 

Favour his flight, and moderate his courſe. Reſcommon. 

3. To place upon the back. e Tok ? 

STS As I flept, methought 

Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back'd, 

e Appear'd to me. SE 

4. To maintain; to ſtrengthen. 
| 8 -_ Helike, he means, CON ET 

Pack d by the pow'r of Warwick, that falſe peer, 
T” aſpire unto the crown. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
You are {trait enough in the ſhoulders, you care not who 


upon ſuch backing ! give me them that will face me. Shak. 


backed with men at arms. 
Did they not ſwear, in expreſs words, 
To prop and back the houſe of lords? 
And after turn'd out the whole houſeful. 
A great malice, backed with a great mtereſt, can have no 


Sir J. Hayward. 


without himſelf. South. | 
How ſhall we treat this bold aſpiring man? 5 
Succels ſtill follows him, and backs his crimes. Addiſon. | 


5. To juſtify; to ſupport. _ 3 5 
The patrons of the ternary number of principles, and thoſe 
that would have five elements, endeavour to back their expe- 
riments with a ſpecious reaſon. | * © Boyle. 


this moral, L' Eflrange. | 
6, To ſecond. VVV | 

Factious, and fav'ring this or Yother fide, _ © 

Their wagers back their wiſhes. Dryden's Fables. 


To BA'CKBITE. v. a. [from back and bite,] 
reproach the abſent. By 
Moſt untruly and maliciouſlydo theſe evil tongues backb:te 

and ſlander the ſacred aſhes of that moſt juſt and honourable 
perſonage. - * Hpenſer's Ireland. 

I wi fuſe him well; a friend i' th' court is better than a 


0 cenſure or 


naves, and will backbtte. Shapeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Ba'CKBITER, . /. [from backbite.) A privy calumniator; a 
cenſurer of the abſent. 


miner, his betrayer, or his oppreſſor, as his friend. South. 
Ba'CKBONE, 7. /. [from back and bone. ] The bone of the 
back. 18 | 
The backbone ſhould be divided into many vertebres for 


BA'CKCARRY. Having on the back. . 
Manhood, in his foreſt laws, noteth it for one of the four 


fender againſt vert or veniſon in the foreſt, vi. ſtable-ſtand, 
dog-draw, backcarry, and bloody hand. Cowvel. 
Back DOOR. . . [from back and door. } The door behind the 
houſe : privy # amen — | | | 
The proceſſion durſt not return by the way it came; but, 
after the devotion of the monks, paſſed out at a backdoor of the 
convent. - - Addiſon on Italy. 
Popery, which is ſo far ſhut out as not to re-enter openly, is 


_ ſtealing in by the backdoor of atheiſm. Aterbury. 
BA'CKED. adj. [from ni” Having a back. 
| ofty-neck'd, 
Sharp-headed, barrel-belly'd, broadly back'd. Dryden. 


BA'CKFRIEND, 7. /. [from back and friend.] A friend back- 
wards ; that is, an enemy in ſecret. ; 
Set the reſtleſs importunities of talebearers and backfriends 
againſt fair words and profeſſions. L' Eftrange. 
Far is our church from encroaching upon the civil power; 


Shakeſp. Tævelſth Night. 
He tent many to ſeek the ſhip Argo, e that if thev | 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


penny in purſe. Uſe his men well, Davy, for they are arrant 


No body is bound to look upon his backviter, or his under- 


commodious bending, and not be one entire rigid bone. Ray. 


circumſtances, or caſes, wherein a foreſter may arreſt an of- 


| herhead downwards and her back/ide upwards, 


Milton. 


| 


1 things, and to view in my mind the beginning and progrets | 
BACKWARDS, 
1. With the back forwards. | 


With ſucha ſmooth, diſcreet, and ſtable bearing. Shakeſp. | 


| Waller. | 


2A 4. From the preſent ſtation to the place behind the bac. 


ſees your back: call you that backing of your friends? aplague | 
Theſe were ſeconded by certain demilaunces, and both | 
9. Paſt; in time paſt. 


: Hudibras. | 


Made a foul blot; if tall, a launce ill- headed. 


Ve have I know not how many adages to back the reaſon of 


3. On the back. 
Dryden. | 


7. Out of the progreſſive ſtate; reflex. 


n no | 10. Perverſely; from the wrong end. 
advantage of a man, but from his expectations of ſomethin g 


B A C 


BACKGA'MMON. #. . [from bach gammon, Welch, a little 
battle.] A play or game at tables, with box and dice. | 
In what efteem are * with the vicar of the pariſh? can 

you play with him at backgammon ? | 1 

BA'CKHOUSE. x. /. [from back and houſe.] The buildings be- 
hind the chief part of the houſe. ; | 

Their backhouſes, of more neceſſary than cleanly ſervice, as 
kitchens, ſtables, are climbed up unto by ſteps. Carew. 

BA'CKPIECE. a. /. [from back and piece. The piece of armour 
which covers the back. | 
The morning that he was to join battle, his armourer put 

on his backptece before, and his breaſtplate behind. Camden, 

BA'CKROOM. #. /. [from back and room.) A room behind; 

not in the front. | | | h 

It you have a fair proſpe& backwards of gardens, it may be 
convenient to make we the larger. Moxon's Mech. Ex. 

BACKSIDE. . .. [from back and e.] 8 

1. The hinder part of any thing. Ef 

It the quick filver were rubbed from the back/ide of the ſpe- 

culum, the glaſs would cauſe the tame rings of colours, but 

more taint; thephznomenadepends not upon the quickſilver, 
unleſs ſo far as it encreaſes the reflection of the back/ide of the 
glaſs. Newton's Opticks. 

2, The hind part of an animal. GO | 
A poor ant carries a grain of corn, climbing up a wall with 

Addiſon. 

3. The yard or ground behind a houſe. | 
The waſh of paſtures, fields, commons, roads, ſtreets, or 

backſides, are of great advantage to all forts of land. Mortimer. 

To BACKSLIDE, w. x. {from back and fide.) To tall off; to 

apoſtatize: a word only uſed by divines. 

_ Haſtthou ſeen that which backſliding Iſrael hath done? She 

is gone up upon every high mountain, and under every green 

tree. | FH Jeremiab, ui. 6. 

BACKSLI'DER. . /. [from 2 An apoſtate. 5 

The backſlider in heart ſhall be filled. Prov. xiv. 14. 


| BA'CKSTAFF. 1. /. [from back and Haff; becauſe, in taking 


an obſervation, the obſerver's back is turned towards the 


un. ] An inſtrument uſeful in taking the ſun's altitude at ſeaz 
| invented by Captain Davies. 3 | | 


BAa'CKSTAIRS, 7. /. [from back and fairs. ] The private ſtairs. 
in the houſe. | | 5 
I condemn. the practice which hath lately crept into the 
court at the backftaiys, that ſome pricked for ſheritfs get out 
of the bill. Bacon's Adwice to Sir George Villiers. 


BAx'CcksTAYS. 1. /. [from bac and flay.} Ropes or ſtays which 


keep the maſts of a ſhip from pitching forward or overboard. 
BAa'CKSWORD. 7. /. [from back and fevord.] A ſword with 
one ſharp edge. „ 2 
Bull dreaded not old Lewis at backfword. Arbuth. J. Bull. 
BA C KWARD. T adv. | from hac and peand, Sax. that is, to- 
a wards the back.] . | 


They went backward, and their faces were backward. _ 
Wi Ee: 3 Geneſis ix. 23. 
2. Towards the back. 3 N . 
In leaping with weights, the arms are firſt caſt backwards, 
and then forwards, with ſo much the greater force; for the _ 
hands go backward before they take their rie. Bacon. 
Then darting from her malignant eyes, 5 
She caſt him backward as he {trove to rife, Dryd. Æncid. 
Me might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, - 
3 The monſtrous ſight . 


8 | : Struck them with horrour backward ; but far worſe Es 


Urg'd them behind. — Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. 


5. Regreſſively, 


Arenot the rays of light, in paſſing by the edges and ſides of: 


|] bodies, ben: ſeveral times backwards and forwards with a 


motion like that of an ee]? : 
„ Fownrds fomething paſt, een: | 
To prove the poſlibility of a thing, there is no argument to 
that which looks backwards; for what has been done or ſuf- 
tered, may certainly be done or ſuffered again. South. 


Newton's Opticks, 


No, doubtleſs; for the mind ean backward caſt 
Upon herſelf, her underſtanding light. Sir J. Dawes, 


8. From a better to a worſe ſtate. 5 
Ihe work went backward; and the more he ſtrove 
I advance the ſuit, the farther from her love. Dryden. e 
They have ſpread one of the worſt languages in the world, 
if we look upon it ſome reigns backwards,  _ Locke. 


1 never yet ſaw man, - 
But ſhe would ſpell him backward; if fair-fac'd, 
She'd ſwear the gentleman ſhould be her ſiſter; | 
If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 5 
Sbaleſp. 
BACKWARD. adj, „ 
1. Unwilling; averſe. „„ | 
Cities laid waſte, they ſtorm'd the dens and caves; _ 
8 


For wiſer brutes are backaward to be ſlaves. Po 
We are ſtrangely backward to lay hold of this ſafe, t 
| only method of cure. | Atterbury. 


Our mutability makes the friends of our nation backward 
to engage with us in alliances, Addiſon. Freebolder. 
. Heinig. 8 . 
All things are ready, if our minds be ſo; 
Periſh the man, whoſe mind is backward now. 
3. Sluggiſh; dilatory. 6 | 
The mind is backward to undergo the fatigue of weighing. 
every argument. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
4. Dull; not quick or apprehenſive. | | 
It often falls out, that the backwwardlearner makes amends 
another way. 1 5 South. 
BACKWARD. 2. ſ. The things or ſtate behind or paſt, 
pen boionnaeo. Jihet (alt thon cle... | 
In the dark backzvard or abyſm of time? Shak, Tempeſt. 
BAa'CKWARDLY. adv. from backward} | 
1. Unwillingly; averſely; with the back forward. 
| Like Nod lions by the hunters chas'd, 
Though they do fly, yet backwardly do go 


| Sidney. 


With proud aſpect, diſdaining greater haſte. 
2, Perverſely. | : 
———— Il was the firſt man 
That eier receiv'd gift from him; | 
And does he think fo backwardly of me, 
That I'll requite it laſt ? Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


BACKWARDN ESS. 7. . from backward.] Dulneſs; un- 
willingneſs ; ſluggiſhneſs. 
The thing by which we are apt to excuſe our hac ane 
to good works, 15 the ill ſucceſs that hath been obſerved to at- 
tend well deſigned charities, | Atterbury, 
Ba'cox. u. /. [probably from batten, that is, dried fleſh.] « 
1. The fleſh of a hog ſalted and dried. 3 | 
High o'er the hearth a chine of bacon hung, 
Good old Philemon ſeiz'd it with a prong, 
Then cut a lice. {IN ryden's Fables. 
2. To ſave the bacon, is a phraſe for preſerving one's ſelf from 
being unhurt; tk. from the care of houſewives in the 
country, where they have ſeldom any other proviſion in the 
houſe than dried bacon, to ſecure it from the marchin eee 
What trightens you thus? my good ſon! ſays the prieſt; 


oppoſed to the bell. the body j that which requires clothes; 


as ſome who are backfriends to both, would maliciouſly in- 
ſinuate. | South, 


You murder d, are ſorry, and have been contelt. 
To RL er O father! 


is 


5. Sick. 
BAD. 


terneſs. 


To BA DGE. v. a. { trom the noun. ] To mark as with a badge, 


B A 


© father! my forrove will {carce fave my bacon; 2 | 


For 'twis nut that Imurder'd, but that I was taken. Peior. 
BacvlioMUrTtRY. 2. / [from baculus, Lat. and Are. The 
art of meuſuring diltances by one or more ſtaves. Dit. 
BAD. adj. [ quand, Dutch; compar. worſe; fuperl. worſt. ] 
1. III; not good: a general word uſed in regard to phyſical or 
moral faults, either of men or things. | 
Moſt men have politicks enough to make, through violence, 


the belt ſcheme ot government a bad one, Pope. | 


2. Vitious;z corrupt, | 
1 5 . _ ... Thou may ſt repent, 
And one bqa 3&; with many deeds well done, 
Muy'ſt cover. Milton's Paradiſe Lgſi, b. xi. 1. 256. 
Thus will the latter, as the former, world 1 
Still tend from bad to worte. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x11. 
EE | Our unhappy tates | 
ix thee amongſt the ba, or make thee run | 
Joo near the paths, which virtue bids thee ſhun, Prior. 
J. Untortunate; unhappy. h 
The fun his annual courſe obliquely made, 
Sood days contracted, and enlary'd the bad. Dryden. 
4. Hurtftul ; unwholceſome. | CS 85 
Reading was bad tor his eyes, writing made his head ake. 


Addiſon. 


Banz. The preterite of Hi. TT 
And, for an carneſt of greater honour, 25 | 
He bad nic, from him, call thee Thane of Cawder, Shakeſp. 
BADGE. 2. / [A word of uncertam etymology z derived by 
Junius from bode or bade, a metlenger ; and ſuppoſed to be 
corrupted from badage, the credential of a meſlenger: but 
taken by Skinner and Minſhew from bagghe, Dutch, a jewel, 
or bague, a ring, Fr. 5 Ri 
1. A mark or cognizance worn to ſhew the relation of the 
. wearer to any perſon or thing. 1 
But on his breait a bloody croſs he bore, 
The dear remembrance of his dying lord) 
For whole feet fake that glorious badge he wore. Sen.. 
The outward ſplendour of lus office, is the badge and token 


of that glorious and ſacred character which he inwardly bears. | 


8 | | Atterbury's Sermons. 
2. A token by which one is known. | | 
A ſavage tygreſs on her helmet lies; 


The famous badge Clarinda us d to bear. Fairfax, b. i. 
3. The mark of any thing. N | 


There appears much joy in him; even ſo much, that joy 
could not thew itſelf modeſt enough, without a badge of bit- 


S)weet merey is nobility's true badge. 
Let lum not bear the badges of a wreck, | 
Nor beg with a bluetable on his back.  Dryden's Perſius. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Vour royal father's murder'd m— 

Ob, by whom 3 
Thoſe of his chamber, az it ſcem'd, had don't; 
Their hands and faces were all badg'd with blood, 
So were their daggers. - 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


BADGER. 2. / [ bedour, Fr.] An animal that earths in the 


ground, uſed to be hunted. F 
That a brock, or badger, hath legs of one {ide ſhorter than 

the other, is very generally received not only by theoritts and 

unexperienced believers, but moſt who behold them daily. 
e Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 


BADGER LEGGED. adj. [from badger and Jegged.] Having | 
legs of an unequallength, as the badger is ſuppoled to have. 
His body crooked all over, big-belfied, vadger-legged, and | 


his complexion Iwarthy. 


| | — 3 range. 
B DGER. A. /. [ perhaps from the Latin bajulus, a carrier; but, 


by Junius, derived from the badger, a creature who ſtows up | 


his proviſion. One that buys corn and victuals in one place, 
and carries it unto another. BET 


o 


How goes the day with us? Oh tell me, Hubert. 


_ Badly, I tear, How fares your majeity ? Shak. K. John. | 
-By'DNESS, 2. f. [from bad,] Want of good qualities, either 


natural or moral. 5 EY 
It was not your brother's evil diſpoſition made him ſeek 
his death; but a provoking merit, ſet awork by a reprovable 
bednejs in himſelf. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

I ere is one convenience in this city, which makes {ome 


zmends for the 642/35 of the pavement. Addiſer on Italy. 
TI did not fee how the badrejs of the weather could be the 
king's fault. N A. lliſon. Freehalder. 
70 BA'FFLE, v. a. I beſler, Fr. . 


1. Lo elude. 8 F 
They made a ſhift to think themſelves guiltleſs, in ſpite of 
all their uns; to break the precept, and at the {ame time to 
bafle the curſe. | 


hath to long baffled and dehied. 


_ » 


Atterbury. 


* . 


2. To contound; to defeat with ſome confuſion, as by perplex- 


ing or amuling ; to baffle is ſometimes lets than to conguer. 
Es 3 Etruria loſt, 25 3 
He brings to Turnus' aid his %%. hoſt, Dryd. Au. 
Whenthe mind has brought itſelt to cloſe thinking, it may 
90 on roundly. Every abſtruſe problem, every intricate quet- 
tion will not baffle, diſcourage, or break it. Locke. 
3. To cruih; to bring to nothing. „ T1 
A foreign potentate trembles at a war with the Englth 
nation, ready to employ againſt him ſuch revenues as Hall 


baffle his deſigus upon their country.  Adlifor. Freeholler. 


| BAFFLE. 7. /. from the verb.] A defeat. 


It is the (kill of the diſputant that keeps off a baffle. South. 
The authors having milled of their duns, arc tan to re- 
treat with fruſtration and a baffle. | South. 
BAa'FFLER, z. /. [from He.] He that puts to contubon, or 
defeats. x 8 
Experience, that great baffey of ſpeculation, aſlures us the 
thing is too poſſible, and brings, in all ages, matter of fact 
to confute our ſuppolitions. Government of the Tongue, & 2. 
Bac, 2. ſ. {belze, Sax. from whence perhaps by 24000 
45 is uſual, the harth conſonant, came bege, bage, bag. 
A lack, or pouch, to put any thing in, as Money, corn. 
Coulin, away tor England haſte before, 
Aud, ere our coming, tee thou ſhake the bags 
Of hoarding abbors; their imprifon'd angels 
Set thou at liberty, Shakeſpeare's King John. 
What is it that opens thy mouth in praiſes? Is it that thy 
bog; and chy barns are full? South. 
I hole waters were incloſed within the earth as in a bag. 
| wk | Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Once, we confeſs, beneath the patriot's cloak, 


From the crack'd bag the dropping guinea ſpoke. Pope. | 


„ That partof animals in which ſome particular juices are con- 
tained, as the poiſon of vipers. | 
Ihe ſwelling poiſon of the ſeveral ſeccs, 
Which, wanting vent, the nation's health infeQs, 


Shall burit its Cg. | Dryden. 
ding on, ling on, for I can ne'er be cloy'd; 
So may thy cows their burden'd bags diltend, Dryden. 


3. An ornamental purſe of ſilk tied to men's hair. x 

| We ſaw a young fellow riding towards us full gallop, with 
a bob wig and black filken bag tied to it. Addij. Spectator. 

4. A term uſed to ſignify different quantities of certain com- 
modities; as a bag of pepper; a Lag of hops. 

Ty BAG. v. 4. [trom the noun. ] 


t 


by the hot air of a bagnzo. 


Shakeſpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. | 
TBAGUETTE. 1. J. [ 


dungeon. 


| 5 Coawbel.. 
BAD. adv. from Had. ] In a bad manner; not well. 
6 a : : U 


He hath delerved to have the grace withdrawn, which he 


Al 
1. To put into a bag. 


Accordingly he drain'd thoſe marſhy grounds, 
And bage'd them in a blue cloud. Dryden's K. Arthur, 
Hops ought not tv be bagged up hot. Mortimer. 
2. Io load with a bag. 
Like a bee bagg'd with his honey d venom, 
He brings it to your hive. D 
To BaG. v. u. To (well like a full bag. 
Thie {kin ſeemed much contracted, yet it hagged, and ind 
a porringer full of matter in it. eiu SUrgCY. 
'Two kids that in the valley ſtray'd, ö 
found by chance, and to my fold convey'd: | 
They drain two bagging udders every day. Dryd. Virg. 
BA'GATELLE. 7. /. [bagatelle, Fr.] A triſie; a tlung ot no 
importance. | | 
Heaps of hair rings and cypher'd ſcals; 
Rich trifles, ſerious bagatelles, Prior. 
BAGAHE. 1. . [from bag, bagage, Fr.] 


1. The furniture and utenſils ot an army. 


The army was an hundred and ſeventy thouſand footmen, 


nor left behind, but they hinder the march. acon. 
They were probably always in readineſs, and carried a- 
mong the baggage of the army. Addiſen's Remarks on Italy. 


2. The goods that are to be carried away, as bag and baggage. | 


Dolabella deligned, when his affairs grew delperate in E- 
gypt, to pack up bag and baggage, and tail for Italy. Arbuth. 
3. X worthleſs woman; in French bagafte; ſo cailed, becauſe 

uch women follow camps. | PENS © | 
A park of indignation did riſe in her, not to ſuffer ſuch a 

baggage to win away any thing of hers. . Sidney. 
When this baggage meets with a man who has vanity to 

credit relations, ſhe turns him to account. Sßpectator. 


* 


. - 


ſweating, and otherwite cleanting the body. 2 
IJ have known two inſtances of malignant fevers produced 
Arbuthuot on Ain. 
Ba'GP1PE. x. .. [from bag and pipe; the wind being received 
in a bag. ] A mulical in{trument, conſiſting ot aleatkern bag, 
vhich blows up like a foot- ball, by meaus of a port vent or 


or flutes, the firſt called the great pipe or drone, und the ſe- 
cond the little one; which paſs the wind out only at the bot- 


takes in the compaſs of three octaves. 
drum and fife. 5 | Sidney, b. i. 
Hic heard a bagpipe, and faw a general animated with the 
| ſound, | Addiſon. Freehalder, NY 27. 


BaGgyeryer x5 [. [from bagpipe.] One that plays on.a bagpipe. | 


Some that will evermore peep thro” their eyes, 
And laugh, like 
; Fr. a term of architecture.] A little 
round moulding, | 
and enriched. 


To BAIGNE. v. 4. [bagner, Fr.] To drench; a 
out. of ule. 5 | : 9 


The women forſlow not to baigne them, unleſs they plead 


their heels, with a worſe pert 


tions; it ſeems to come from the French Baller, to put into 


the hand; to deliver up, as a man delivers himſelf up in 


ſurety. 


taken for his appearance. There is both common and ſpe- 
cial bail; common bail is in actions of ſmall prejudice, or 


are taken: whereas, upon cauſes of greater weight, or appa- 
rent ſpeciality, /pectal bail or ſurety mult be taken. There 
is a difference between bail and mainpriſe; tor he that is 
mainpriled, is at large, until the day ot his appearance: but 


be in their ward and cuſtody for the time; and they may, if 
they will, keep him in ward or in priſon at that time, or 
otherwiſe at their will. 5 | Cobol. 
Worry'd with debts, and paſt all hopes of boz!, > 
The unpity'd wretch lies rotting in a jail. - KA,]. 
And bribe with preſents, or when preſents fail, 
They ſend their proſtituted wives tor bail. 

Ty BaiL. v. a. [from the noun.} 

1. To give bail for another. . 8 
1 Let me be their bail 
They ſhall be ready at your highneſs' will, 
To aniwer their ſuſpicionm 6 1 
Thou ſhalt not bail them. Shateſp. Titus Andronicus. 

2. To admit to bail. = | 
When they had bazed the twelve biſhops, who were in the 

Tower, the houſe of commons, in great indignation, cauſed 


them inunedliately again to be recommted to the Tower. 


_. Clarendon. 


bail or ſureties. 85 = „ ä 
BAILIFF. A. J. Ca word of doubtful etymology im ätſelf, but 
borrowed by us from baillie, Fr.] 1 
1. A ſubordinate officer. 


bailiſf tent them every three years from the tenate of Berns. 
"IE Addijur on Italy. 
2. An ofticer whoſe bulineſs it is to execute arretts, 

It mauy times happeneth, that, by the under-flieriffs and 
their bail;f5, the owner hath incurred the forfeiture, betorc 
he cometh to the knowledge of the proceſs that runneth a- 
gainlt him. | | Bacon. 

A bail;f, by miſtake, ſeized you for a debtor, and kept 
you the whole evening in a ſpunging-houſe. Swift. 
©. Swift as a bard the Zailif leaves behind. Pope. 

z. An under- ſteward of a manor. | 


of the juriſdiftion of a bailiff within his hundred, or the lord's 
franchiſe, It is that liberty which is exempted from the ſhe- 
riff of the county, over which the lord of the liberty appoint- 
eth a bailift. — | X — 2 
A proper officer is to walk up and down his CaiLviꝗt. 
Iu Spenſer on Ireland. 
There iſſued writs to the ſheriffs, to return the names ot 
the ſeveral land-owners in their ſeveral bailiavicks. Hale. 
To BAIT. v. a. [baran, Sax. baitzen, Germ.] 
1. To put meat upon a hook, in ſome place, to tempt fiſh or 
other animals. 3 x | 
Oh, cunning enemy, that to catch a ſaint, 
With ſaints doit bazt thy hook | moſt dangerous 
Is that temptation that doth goad us on 
To fin in loving virtue. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Let's be revenged on him; let's appoint him a meeting, 
give him a ſhow of comfort in his ſuit, and lead him on with 
a ſure baited delay, till he hath pawned his horſes to mine 
hoſt of the garter. Shanedears s Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Mlany forts of fiſhes feed on inſeèts, as is well known to 
anglers, who bait their hooks with them. | Ray. 
How are the {ex improv'd in am'rous arts 


What new-found ſnares they bait for human hearts! Gay. 


| 2. To give meat to one's ſelf, or horſes, on the road, 


$8 At muyht doth bart his tteeds the ocean 
» * * * f 8 
To BAIT. v. 4. from battre, Fr. to b 


ryden's Don Sebaſtian. | 


5 os > 4 * _ U M } f q " x : \ 
To BAIT. v.n. Lo top at any place for retrethumuy; 


and twelve thouſand horſemen, belide the baggage. Judith. | 
Riches are the baggage of virtue; they cannot be 1pared, | 


Ba'cNn10. 2. ſ. bag uo, Ital. a bath.] A houſe for bathing, } 


little tube fixed to it, and ſtopped by a valve; and three pipes | - 


tom; the third has a reed, and is played on by compretung | 

the bag under the arm, when full; and opening or stopping! 

the holes, which are eight, with the fingers. The bagprpe | 
| Chambers. | 

No banners Hut jhirts, with ſome bad bagpipes mitead of | 


YJarrots, at a bagfiper. Shakeſt are. 


els than an aſtragal; ſometimes carved | 


ume than Jugurch found in the | 
2 C.a⸗areao's Survey of Cornavall. | 
BaiL. 7. /. [of this word the etymologilts give many deriva- 


Bail is the frecing or ſetting at liberty one arreſted or im- 
priſoned upon action either civil or criminal, under ſecurity | 


| delicacy in bread, and perhaps ſomething in thei 
. baking. e N 
{light proof, called common, becauſe any ſureties in that caſe 


where a man is bailed, he is always accounted by the law to 


5 Dryden. 


BAILABLE. adj. [from bail.] That may be ict at liberty bx 8 „„ 9s 8 
e 1 F | Ba'kExN. The participle from to bake. 


Lauſanne is under the canton of Berne, and governed by a | 


A'ILLIWICK. z. ſ. [of baillie, Fr. and pic, Sax. ] The place | 


Coal. 


Ea F 


5 . What bo ſtrong, 
But wanting reſt, will allo want of might? 


The tun, that meatures heaven all day long, 

WAY Umicng, Fee, 

| . eat, | 10 Art. 4 *. 

violence; to {et dogs upon. N Eg 

Who lecraing torely chaffed at his band 

As chaincd bur, whom cruel dogs. do 144, 

With idle force did tain them to wit Utandl. Pon 
3 I will not yield e 
to Kits the ground betore young Molcolm's fue, 

And to be barted with the rabb less curle. Skukif ns. 

* 3] 


t 


g * — 12 2 ” l of * Nu, 
this word is more properly bare; to abate peed, 


But our defirès, tvrannical extortion 
Doth torce us Were to tet our chief Qclichtfulne. 
Where but a 6@4772g place is ail our portion; 
As one who on Ins journey baits at non 
Tho' bent on ipecd : 10 here the archanoc| 5; hy 84 
In all our journey trem London to his houſe: | 0 11 
ſo much as bait at a whig inn. Adlifon. Spe tr News 
70 Bair. wv. 2. [as an hawwk.] To clap the winds: ar 
an offer of flying; to flutter. 59 
All plum'd like eſtridges, that with the Wing 
Priited like ragles having lately bath'd ; | 
Clittering in golden coats like images. Sale 77 
Hood my unman'd blood i n wy cee?! 
With thy black mantle; till range love. ©. 
Thinks true love acted limple modeſty, - 
Another way I have to man my ha-gard 
. To make her come, and know her keepers _ Il 
That 1s, to watch her as we watch thee kites, 
Dok That bait and beat, and will not be obedient, 77 
Bair. 4. J. [from the weib. £1 1 
ts Meat let to aliure fith, or other animals, to a ſnare 
| he plcatant'tt angling is to fee the fith . 
Cut with her golden bars the filver ſtream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous dit. ate PS 


7 lac 


grown bel | 


2. A temptation; an enticement. 7 


: epiirixes 5 TA, eee 
| Aud that fame glorious beauty's idle boat, 
Is but a bait ſuch wretches to beguile. Se, „ 
Taketh therewith the foot af ace CY Sent xx, 
akcth therewith the fouls of men, in 10 
l x : 84 ts, 
| 2 II. RW p 
2 RE es . 7 . ih ang . 93. 
e Sweet words I grant, baits and alluremunts wert, 
But greatll hopes of greatelt croſſes meet. Fairiin, B. 
Fruit, like that . 


As witlece; 


A 
ils 


* 
9 60 % 91 


Us'd by the tempter. Milton's Parodi: I. 2 Ex 
of CO mri 


Which in a ſunple knot was ty d above: | 
dweet negligence! unheeded batt of love! Dr. l. Fals, 
. S 3 5 * . ; 
Look down on pleatures, and the bf of lente. 4245 
3. A retreſliment on a journey, = * 
BAIER. A. J. A kind of coarte open cloth ſtuff, having a long 


es not rind, 


y in an oven; 
He will take thereof, and warm hunfelt; yea; he Kunden 
it, and baketh bread. . Tk. Xliv: Tc, 
Ihe difference of prices of bread proceccd from tar 
jeir manner of 
N Arbutbubt en Cu, 
2. To harden in the fire 3 
The work of the fire is a Kind of bakire; and whatioc 7 
the fire baketh, time doth in ſome degree diffolve, :Batia. 
3. To harden with heat. „% 
With vehement ſuns | 
When duſty ſummer bakes the crumbling clods, 
How pleaſant is't, beneath the twitted arch, 
10 * tne {weet carouſe! hy 
The tun with flaming arrows pierc'd the flood, 
And, darting to the bottom, ba#'d the mud. Dryden. 
To BAKE. wv. . F 5 
1. Jo do the work of baking. c | 
 Ikeep his houle, and 1 wath, wri ng, brew, bats, ſcour ures 
mat, and make the beds, and do ail mylilf, 
2. Lo be heated or baked. 
Fillet of a fenny ſnake, | ET 
In the cauldron boil and bake, Shakeſpeare's Machcth, 
BAKED Meats. Meats dreſſed by the oven. hs 
There be {ome houtes, wherein fweetmeats will relent, and 
baked meats will mould, more than others, Bator. 
BAKEHOUSE. x. /. {from bake and bore. ] A place for baking 


„„ 
— 4 * 


8 eK. 7 ca. 


bread... | 
I have marked a willingneſs in the Italian artizans,to dite. 
bute the kitchen, pantry, and bakehoujſe, under ground. 
| | | Witter, 


There was a cake baker on the coals, and a cruſe of wa. 
ter at his heal. I Kings, xix. b. 
Bax RR. 2. /. from 70 hat .] He whoſe trade is to bake. | 
In life andhealth, every man mult proceed upon trutt, tact? 
being 1:9 knowing the intention of a © cook or baker.” Kut. 
BALANCE. 1. . (Halauce, Fr. bilanx, Lat.] ; 
1. One of the fix tmple powers in mechanicks, uſed privc!- 
poly for determining thc difference of weight in heavy Hos. 
t is of ſeveral forms. | Ganber. 
2. A pur of icales, LT EO 
A balance of power, either without or within a ſtate, -s bet 
conceived by conſidering what the nature of a balance IS. It 
ſuppoſes three things; Hrſt, the part which is held, toget® 
with the hand that holds it; and then the two ſcales, wil 
whatever is weighed therein. 7 % aht 
For when on ground the burden'd betarce a lies, 
The empty part is lifted up the higher. Sir Jobn Dat 
3. A metaphorical balance, or the mind employed in comps" 
ing one thing with another, 
I havenn equal balance juttly weighed, — 
What wrong our arms may do, what wrongs we fuffer: 
Griefs heavier than our offences. Shakeſpeare”s Herr} IV. 
4. The act of comparing two things, as by the balarce. | 
Comfort ariſes not — others being miterable, but from 
this interence upon the balance, that we ſuffer on!y the lot & 
nature. | | 8 LE rang Favs. 
Upon a fair balance of the advantages on either dc 
appear, that the rules of the goſpel are more powerful means 
of conviction than ſuch meſſage. Artern). 
5. The overplus of weight; that quantity by which, ot 19 
things weighed together, one exceeds the other. „ 
Care being taken, that the exportation exceed in va 
importation; and then the balance of trade mult of neceli' 
be returned in coin or bullion. Bacon Adv. 10 Sir G. I 
6. That which is wanting to make two parts of an acer” 
even; as, he ſtated the account with his correſpondent, ® 
paid the balance, 5 . 
7. Equipoiſe; as balance of power. See the ſecond, ſerie. 
ove, hope, and joy, fair pleaſure's ſmiling train, 


Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain; Tit 
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G. Villiers. 
n account 
ndent, a 


J. ſenſe. | 
Tail, 


The 


, ? : | R 5 : 4 7 p 
Theſe mixed with art, and to due bounds confin d, 
Mak and maintain the balonce of the mind. Pope. 
Y Ke * 70 . 
| The out tuppoling that all watches, whillt the balance beats, 
** and tels lutticiently proved, that my watch thought 
unk; A Locke. 
Ant 0 elve ſigns of the zodiack, co! 
" -+0nomY. One of the twelve ſigns of the zodiack, com- 
5 Ia aten Libra. . | 
CT. 3 L IN 0 Lo . 4. v alanucer, F r. J 
Io pa PPE palance, either real or figurative; to com- 
To weigh 14 « » D bl 
0 5 Walarce 8 
* 4 « . . 
would but ba/ance the good and theevil of things, 
4 not venture foul and body for a httie dirty m- 


L'* Eftrange's Fables, 


. Jo ALEC 
monly cause 
* . 


J. WE 
are by tue 


It men 
they woul 
* weculate the weight in a balance. 

1 t harh plac'd this {land to give law, 


.. Waller. 


Hcav'n tha 
To kalance Europe, and her ſtates to awe, 
„ To counterpoile 3 to weigh equal to. | 5 
Tha attraction of the glaſs is balanced, and rendered in- 
Tal by the contrary attraction of the liquor. Nexwtor. 
Toregulate an account, by ſtating it on both ſides. 
＋ ug Ine is, balancing an account, and determining on. 
—— — 6 * 
hich ude the odds lie. a : | Locke, 
T dev that which is wanting to make the two parts 
eo | | | VE 


* 6 


J 


account equale | Give him leave 
To balance the account of Blenheun's day. | 
Though 1 amvery well latisfied, thatit 1s not in my power 
to b027:ce accounts with my Maker, Lam relolved, NOWevery 
to turn all my endeavours that Way. een. SPect ator. 
7 BALANCE. v. u. T0 heſitate; to fluctuate between equal 
wotives, as a balance plays waen charged with equal weights. 


Were the latisfaction of hilt, and the Joys ot: heaven, of- 


tered atany one's prelent pofieſlion, he would. not balarce, or 


7 15 4 
$8 CAC . 


err in the determination of his choice.. 

Since there \ offenc 

Mont balance moment about printing it... 
BALANCER. 

anything. HD 
111888 Nuby. a. f. [ balas, Fr. 

term. ] A kind of ruby. 


[tterbury to Pope, 


Baltoſg ruh is of a crimfon colour, with acaitot purple, and | 


the deicription of the ancients. | 
| -. : Woedward on Fail. 

&. u. [trom balbutio, Lat.] To ſtam- 

25 : Didi. 


ems belt to anwer 


J. BAL BU'CINATE,” 
mer im lpcaxinge © 55 Sk 

(BalLBUTIATE; Ve A. The fame with balbucinate, 

Barco Rv. 2. /. I baleoa, Fr. balcone, Ital. A frame ol iron, 
wood, or tone, betore the window ot a rοꝑ n. by, 

I Then pleature came, who, liking not the faſhion, 
Bean to make b es, terraces, N 
Fill the had weaken'd ail. by alteration. 

When dirty waters from balcontes drop, 


Ani dexttrous damicis twirl the tprinkling mop. Gay. | 


Ib. a. (bal, Welch. | 
J. Without airs v3 7; Z 
- Neither ſhall men make themitlves Ba for them. Fer. 
Thad itremarked by Marchetti; that the caulc of baldnets 
in ments the drynets of the brain, anchits linking trom tne 
Kull; he av ing oh lerved, that in bald peitons, unden the bat 
pait; there was Av acuity between che Kull and the brain. Ray. 
lle heult imitate Cefar, who, becauſe his head was bald, 
eoereitthat detect wititlaurels.” Acldiſon. Spectator, Ne 232. 
2s Without natural covering 2 : 
ncher an oak, whole boughs were moſs'd with age, 
Aud high top S with. dry antiquity... Shakefprares 


3. Without the uſual covering. N ; | 
leis tet at the upper endo! th? table; but they Rand bald 
detore him. Shakrypeare's (G4 1014AHUS, 

EVadorndt ͤ 5Äͤ : re Toran nr pin ul et gone 

Hobbes, in the preface to his oven Y tran{lation of the 
I;ads, begins che praile of Homer when he thouvid have end- 
ed it. | Drgdens Fables, Frij ace. 

And that, though labour'd, line muit ba/d appear, 

That brings ungratetul munck to the ear, "Creech. 

5, dipped; naked 3 without dignity z winout vane; bare. 

What ſhould the people do with theſe bald ubunes ? 

On whom depending, their Obedience fails 

Fo th' Slenter bench. 

6 Pal was ulcd by the northern nations, to ſignify the lame 
Saudex, bold; an is iti! in ute. So Baldwin, and by in- 

: / 


won Wield, is bod. conguerer; Ethelbalt, nebly. bold; 


Ver! 

1 A 1 af DL Mic! Are F e: > inet 38 
3 eee a; i ety Do o ** 11104 Are 0 the {ane Wort 18 
iraias, Thraizmachus, and T hralybiulus, &c. Gion. 
br bACHIN. . J. [ baldachizzo, Ital. J A piece of architecture, 


orm ot a canopy, ſupported with celumms, and icrvingas |. 


d coveting to an allar. It properly fignitics a rich ilk, du 


be 8 
cage, and Na NONY carrie Over thc holt. Build. Diet. 
Bares DASH, 1. J. [probably bald, Sax. bold, and %, 

eme. Any thing jumbled together without judgment; 
eis SINUS a COntLuted diſcourte. | 
7 BA LDpERI 
any 11 Nor. 


. . trom H.] Nakedly; meanly; inelegantly. 
ALDMONY, 2. . The fame with GENTIAN 3. Which ee. 

D [FER | N 
1 . inte em betlil.] | 

I. he WAR GI lia 8 


2. The los of hair. 8 | 
5 & 208 1 3 4 : 7 7 * oF 5 
Ag Mel happen d on the ſkin to light, 
tte cor z upting ton wound, 
PO ah a ITPro wand bel round. 
ki. ants C7.vTtmg; inclegance. 
Ja -VRICK, Jy 4 E vas e N 4 "I > 
A A - 1. I GHICENTUITL etYmoiogy .] 
but! b. 8 _ 2 5 3 1 ' 
Save not tound it in that tenſe. | 
a Athen Ks 1 Z : * * d = 5 
vane his Drestft a heldlrick brave he ware, 
11+ tk, yp 5 Das; $ 3 2-2 3 — 1 ? J w 
SEAN like twinkling ftars, with tones moſt precious 
rare. | : Fairy Quce 
Fare, | airy Luce n, 0. i. 
l U * . a» 7 JS 7 
- 4 rant baldrich, Oer his ſhoulders'ty's, © - 
L194 tae tword, that glitter'd at his tide. 


- * 
n 


. 
1 


lack a 2 
t pas 
ers de twins of Jove, they ſeem'd in ſight, 
Bui wy 8 the haldricꝶ of the heavens bright. Spenſer. 
E. R.. 1. Feen 8 * + 3 
up for £1 "Ge, Fr.] A bundle or parcel of goods packed 
AaLkhn e X 5 
One D RN w_ * 9 7 
goods 10 f. n 18 in the dog days, to carry certain bales of 
h = do uch a town, | | L* Eftrange 
18 4 t * | ue * . þ 2 6 77 -< 8 1 
"Take (hne e te ales in which bohea tea was brought over 
40 1? T7” * , 1 
1 HCOURCArd u,. 


5 W ns 7. « ty: | — an ; ; 1 z * * 
bel, Sax. bale, Pan. Bal, bal, Icelandiſh. ] All- 


— 2 
O 


Wy; calamity. 
She look''d abon ei : 
us 100k d about, and ſceing one in mail, 
med to point 1oucht bac "cl „ 
* rh; 1 10 CUR! N RCA to U! n Again; 
* 1 o * 1 ar No - . 1 A . . 
Abel Aa lhe hated as the deadly bate. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
— ee 0 A word uſed by the ſailors, who bid balr ont 
h mung 3 Wat is, lawe it out, by way of diſtinction trom 
8 5 8 : 5 0047 Sue 
5 DALE, V. & „Ine, £2 | Sale, f 
Wien bale. (emtbeller, Fr. unbalture, Ital.] To make up 
at 7 77 2 "42S ; 
LE. %. [from bale.) 
. 401 mitery * SH; FRM * "Re! 8 5 
Al loc 5 ot grict; ſorrow ful; ſad; woful. 
1 ets babe, born under cruel ita 
Ad in dead parente bolt, 7 e ISNT 
ut wen PAIENtS glg atned bred, Fairy Queen, b. i. 
hen 1 feel the bitter bal -a“ ſmart | | 
I ich her tair Ces uns Ces X « 
= x 1 2 se * WP 
- ank ut I a new Pandora ſec 
ound he throws his 


do work in me, | 


"Wy: Spenjer, Sonnet xxiv. 
alejul CY Co 


of an |. 


Prior. 


is nothing that can offend, I ſez not why you | - 4 a 
: 2. To mits anything. | 
1. /. [from balaucc.} he perſon that weighs | 


{uppoted to be an Indian | 


Herbert. | 


Shake; peare's Coriolanus. | 


Su. Vn. ftrom the noun.] Tom:xor adul- 


& wift of 


ne D:ic/ionerics it is explained a bracelet; 


That witneſs'd huge aſfliction and diſmay, 
Mix'd with obdurwe pride and ſtedfaſt hate. 
2, Full of miſchief; deſtructive, 
Dit when he faw his threat'ning was but vain, 
He turn'd about,and ſearch'd his batcz:ebooksagam. SJ. 
| Boiling choler chokes, 
By ſight of theſe, our balejul enemies. Shakeſp, Hen. VI. 
Vnicen, untelt, the fiery terpent tkims 
Betwixt her linen and her naked limbs; 
His baleful breath intpiring, as he glides. 
Happy Ierne, whole molt wholclome air | 
Poifons envenom'd ſpiders, and torbids | | 
The balc/ul toad, and vipers from her ſhore. Philips. 
BXx'LEFULLY. adv. {from baleful.] Sorrowtully ; milchicy- 
oully, A | | | | | 
Balk. 1. . {[balk, Dut. and Germ.] A great beam, ſuch as 
is uted in building; a ratter over an outhouſe or barn. 
BaLK. A. /. [derived by Skinner from wvalzcare, Ital. to paſs 
over.] Aridgeot land lett unploughed between the turrows, 
or at the end of the field. | | 
To BALK. v. g. [See the noun. ] 
1. To ditippoint; to fruſtrate. | ; 
Another thing in the grammar ſchools I fee no uſe of, un- 
leis it be to hal young lads in the way to learning languages. 
N . _ Licke. 
Every one has a defire to keep up the vigour of his tacul- 
ties, and not to balk his underſtanding by what is too hard 


Par. Loſt. 


Dryd. & ned, 


tor it. | | . Locke, 
But one may balk this good intent, 5 | 
And take things otherwile than zncant, Pricr. 


The prices mult have been high; tor a people ſo rich would: 

not balk their tancy. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

Ball dot his prey, the yelling monſter flics, | 
And hills the city with his hideous cries... Pope's Odyſſey. 
Is there a variance? enter but his door, 5 
Balk'd are the courts, and conteſt is no more. 


By gritly Pluto he doth ſwear, 
He rent his clothes, and tore his hair; 
And as he runneth here and there, 
An acorn-cup he greetethz | 
Which ſoon he taketh by the ſtalk, _ 
About his head he lets it walk, 
Nor doth he any creature balk, 
| But lays on all he meeteth. 
3. To omit, or refuſe any thing. | | 
I his was look'd for dt your hand, and this was balk?, Shak. 


to be intended here. | | OD 
Ien thoufand bold Scots, three and twenty knights, 
= Baik'din their own blood, did Sir Walter tee | 
On Holmedon's plains. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
BA'LKERS. u. / In fiſhery.] Men who ſtand ona cliff, ot high 
place on the thore, and give a ſign to the men in the fiſhing- 
Pats; which way the pallage or thole of herrings is. Coxvel, 
The pilchards are purtued by a bigger fh, called apluther, 
who leapeth above watcr, and bewraycth them to the balker., 


BALL. 2. J. [lol, Dan. hol, Dut. = = 

Bel, duminutively Bein, the ſun, or Apollo of the Ccltæ, 
was called by theancient Gauls AHio. Whatever was round, 
and in particular the head, was called by the ancients either 
Bal, or Bel, and likewiſe Bo! ana Brul. Among the modern 
Pertans, the head is called Pole; and the Flemings itil call 
the head Bolle. Hen. is the head or poll, aud Toxeiv, is to 
turn. BS» lige wie ſig niſies a round ball, whence boxv/, and” 


- ſignifying the beak of a bird. Figuratively, the Phrygians 


and Thurians, by Paxany underitood a king. Hence alto, in 


the Syriack dialects, Bax, En, and hkewile Bex, ſignifics 


"6x and IA, whence", and“ H- FiaiO», and Be, and 
alto in the Celtick diminutive way ot expretfion, EN. 
FO, and END, ſignified the ſun; and E, Fan, and 
Beatin, the moon. Among the Teutonicks, Vol and heil have 
the lame meaning; whence the adjective Holig, or heilig, is 
derived, and fignifies divine or holy; and the aſpiration be- 
ing changed into /, the Romans form their S. PLaxter. 
1. Any thing made in around form. 8 SITS 
be worms with many feet, which round themſelves into 
alle under logs of timber, but not in the timber. Bacon. 
Nor arms they wear, nor words and bucklers wield, 
But whirl from leathern ſtrings huge balls of lead. Dryd. 
Like a ball of ſnow tumbling down a hill, he gathered. 
ſtrength as he pafſed. ; 
Still unripen'd in the dewy mines, | 
Within the ball a trembling water ſhines, PORE IR 
That through the crvital darts. Acddijon's Rem. on Italy. 
Such of thole corpuicles as happened to combine into one 
mals, formed the metallick and mineral balls, or nodules, 
which we find. Mocdæbard's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. A round thing to play with, either with the hand or foot, or 
aracket. 5 | 
Balla to the ſtars, and thralls to fortune's reign, 
Turn'd from themſelves, infected with their cage, | 
Where death is fear'd, and life is held with pain. Strep. 
ſhould have the ball, | Sidney. 
votes are given, or lots caſt. | 
5 Loet lots decide it. | 
Forev'ry number'd captive put a bal! ; 
Into an urn; three hom i black be there, 15 
The reit, all white, are ſafe. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
Minos, the fttrict inquiſitor, appears 
Round in his urn the blended balk he rowls.; 
_ Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls. 
4. A globe; as, the ball of the earth. 
Julius and Antony, thoſe lords of all, 
Low at her tcet preſent the conquer'd ball, 
Ye gods, what juttice rules the ball? 
Freedom and arts together fall. 
5. A globe borne as an enſign of 2823 
Kear the tragedy of a young man, that by right ought to 
hold the ballot a kingdom but, by fortune, is made himſelf 
a ball, totled from miſery to miſery, and from place to place. 
5 | Bacon's Henry VII. 
6. Any part of the body that approaches to roundneſs; as the 
lower and ſwelling part of the thumb, the apple of the eye. 
He ſubiect to no fight but mine; inviſible | 
To every eye ball elſe. 
To makea ttern countenance, let your brow bend ſo, that 
it may almoſt touch the ball of the eye. Peacham. 
7. The parchment ſpread over a hollow piece of wood, ſtuffed 
with hair or wool, which the printers dip in ink, to ſpread it 
on the letters. - | | 
BALL. #. /. { bal, Fr. from ballare, low Lat. from fade, to 
dance.] An entertainment of dancing, at which the prepara- 
tions are made at the expence of ſome particular perſon. 
It zolden ſconces hang not on the walls, | 
To light the coſtly ſuppers and the balls, Dryden. 
He would make no extraordinary figure at a ball; but I 
can affure the ladies, for their conſolation, that he has writ 
better verſes on the ſex than any man, Swift. 


| BA'LLAD. . /. [balade, Fr.) A ſong 


| Dryden. 


Pope. 


Ballad once ſigniſicd a ſolemn an tacred ſong, as well as 


| Pope. 


Drayt. Nymphid. 


4. To heap, as on a ridge. This, or ſomething like this, teeins | 


bell, and ball, which the Welch term bcl. By the Scotch allo | 
the head is named %“; whence the Englith C/, is derived, 


lord, and by this name allo the ſun; and, in tome dialects, | 


3. A mall round thing, with ſeme particular mark, by which 


Granville. | 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


| 


Care's Survey of Cornwall, | 


Hewel's Vocal Foreft. | ; 


Thoſe I have ſeen play at ball, grow extreme!y earneſt who 


1. A little ball or ticket uſed in 


Balu. n. ſ. ¶batime, Fr. balſamum, Lat.] „ 
1. Ihe lap or juice of a ſhrub, remarkably odoriferous. 


Balm Mint. 


trivial, when Solomon's Song was called the had of ballads; 
but now it is applied to nothing but trifling veiſe. Watts, - 
An' LI havenot ba{lads made on you all, and {ung to filthy 
tuncs, may a cup ot tack be my poilon. SHH. Heitry IV. 
Like the tweet ballad, this amuſing lay 
Too long detains the lover on his way. Gay's Trivias 
70 BALLAD. v. . [from the noun. ] Jo make or hug ballads, 
daucy lictors— f 
Will catch at us like ſtrumpetis, and ſcall'd rhimers 
Haliud us out o tune. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra, 
BA'LLAD-SINGFR. 2. J. [from ballad ande One whois 
employ:nent it is to fing ballads in the ſtrects. 
No tooner gan he raite his runctul long, 
But lads and jatfes round about him throng. 
Nut ballad-jinger, plac'd above the crowd, 
Sings with © note ſo thrilling, tweet and loud. 
BALLAST. 1. /. [ballafte, Dutch. ] 5 
1. Something put at the bottom of the ſhip to Keep it ſteady to 
the center of gravity. 
There mutt be fume middle counſellors to keep things 
ſteady; tor, without that ballaſt, the thip will roul too . 
Bacon's kfjays. 
As for the aſcent of it, this may be eaſily contrived, it there 
be tome great weight at the bottom of the ſhip, being part 
ot its ballaſt; which, by tome cord within, my be lootened 
tromit. | Wilkins's Mathemaiical Magick. 
As when empty barks or billows float, | 
With ſandy baiaft failors trimthe boat; 
So bees bear gravel ſtones, whoſe poiting weight 
Steers thro' the whiſtling winds their ſteddy fight. 
2. That which is uſed to make any thing ſteady. 
_ Why thouldhe tink where nothing ſcem'd to preſs? 
His lading littie, and his ba/la/t leſs. Swift. 
To BALLAST, W. a. [from the noun.] „ 
1. Lo put weight at the bottom ot a ihip, in order to keep her 
ſteady. | | 20 | | 
It this ark be ſo ballafled, as to be of equal weight with the 


N Gay. 


D ryd, * 


like magnitude of water, it will be moveable, Wilkins. 
2. To keep any thing ſteady, 5 
VV hiltt thus to ba/lajt love, Ithought, 
Ando more ſteddily t” have gone, . 
I faw, L had love's pinnace overfraught. Donne. 


Now you have given me virtue for my guide, 
And with true honour batlaſied my pride, Dryd. Aureng. 
BALLE'TTE. u. J. [ballette, Fr.] A dance in which tome hit'= 
tory 15 repretented. = | | 
BA'LLIARDS. 2./. [from ball and yard, or Rick to puſh it 
with. ] A play at which a ball is driven by the end ot a ſtick; 
now corruptly called b:/liards, 185 TL 
With dice, with cards, with ballar4s, far unfit, 
With thuttlecocks milleeming manly wit. Hubberd's Tale. 


5 See BALUS TRE. 

AI. IL. OV. 7 | „ 

Ba ens 7. J. [ballon, Fr.] 

1. A large round ſhort-necked veſſel uſed in chymiſtr yr. 

2. In architecture; a ball or globe placed on the top of a pillar. 

3. In fireworks a ball of paitcboard, itufted with combuttible 
matter, winch, when fired, mounts to a conliderable height 
in the air, and then burits into bright ſparks of fire, reſemb- 
ling ſtars. | So PRs | 


Ba'LLOT. . h. [ballote, Fr.] 


e b giving votes, being put pri- 
vately into a box or urn. 5 nope. OT 
2, The act of voting by ballot. | 


| To BALLOT. v. „. (balloter, Fr.] To chooſe by hallot, that . 


is, by putting little balls or tickets, with particular marks, 
privately in a box; by counting which it is known what is 
the reſult of the poll, without any diſcovery by whom cach 
vote was given. Sed WS x | VE 
No competition arriving to a ſufficient number of balls, 
they fell to Haie tome others. ; | Motion, 
Ging their votes by balloting, they lie under no awe. Saut. 


BALLOTA'TION, 2. J., |trom ballot.] The att of voting by | 


ballot. SY | | | | 
The election is intricate and curious, conſiſting of ten ſe- 
veral ballotations. „ Molton. 


Balm trickies through the bleeding. veins | 
Ot happy thrubs, in Idumean plains. Drydezx's Virgil. 
2. Any valuable or fragrant ointment... ET 
Thy place is tiI'd, thy ſceptre wrung from thee ; 
Thy ba/mwaih'doff wherewith thou wait anointed, Shak, 
3. Any thing that ſooths or mitigates pain. ; | 
_ You vere conducted to a gentle bath, TEES . 
And balms apply'd to you. Shakeſpeare's Macbethb. 
Jour praite's argument, balm of your ag 
Dceareſt and belt, _ Saeed King Lear. 


BAL u. On, /. [meliſa, Lat.] The name of a plant. 


It is a verticillate plant, with a labiated flower, conſiſting 
of one leaf, whoſe upper lip is roundith, upright, and di- 
vided into two; but the under lip, into three parts: out of 
the flower-cup riſes the pointal, attended, as it were, with 
tour embryos; theſe atterwards turn to ſo many feeds, which 

arc roundith, and incloſed in the flower-cup;- to thele notes 

may be added, the flowers are produced from the wings of 
the leaves, but are not whorled round the ſtalks. The ſpecies 
are, 1. Garden balm, 2. Garden balm, with yellow varie- 

_ gated flowers, 3. Stinking Roman balm, with ſofter hairy 
leaves. The firlt of thele forts is cultivated in gardens for 
medicinal and culinary uſe: it is propagated by parting the 
roots either in {pring or autumn. When they are firit plant- 
cd, if the {eaton proves dry, you mult carefully water them 
until they have taken root, . Millar. 

BALM of Gilead. | | „„ 85 

1. The juice drawn from the balſam tree, by making inciſions 
im its bark. Its colour is firſt white, ſoon after green; but 

when it comes to be old, it is of the colour of honey. The 
ſmell of it is agreeable, and very penetrating; the tatte of it 
bitter, ſharp and aſtringent. As little iſſues from the plant 

by inciſion, the balm told by the merchants, is made of the 
wood and green branches of rhe tree, diſtilled by fire, which 
is generally adulterated with turpentine, .  Calmet. 
t ſeems moſt likely to me, that the zori of Gilead, which 
we render in our Engliſh Bible by the word halm, was not 
the ſame with the baltam of Mecca, but only a better ſort 
of turpentine, then in uſe for the cure of wounds and other 
diſcates., Prideaux's Connection. 


2. A PR remarkable for the ſtrong balſamick ſcent, which 


its leaves emit, upon being bruiſed ; whence toine have ſup- 

poled, erroneouily, that the balzz of Gilead was taken from 

this plant. | Millar. 
To BALM. v. a. {from balim.] 
1. To anoint with balm. 

Balm his foul head with warm diſlilled waters, 
And burn ſweet wood. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew, 

2. To ſooth; to mitigate; to aſſuage. | 


| Oppreſt nature ſleeps: 
This reſt might yet have balm'd thy ſenſcs, 
Which ſtand in hard cure, Shakefpeare's King Lear. 


BAL. MV. adj. ¶ from balm.}] 
1. Having the qualities of balm. 
Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid, 
In balmy ſweat; which with his beams the ſun | 
Soon dry'd. N Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. viii, 
2. Producing balm, 3 . 
ä AY 2D 3. Soothing z 


2. Soothing; ſoft; mila. 3 BAN ANA Tree, See PLANTAIN; of which it is a ſpecies. 
Come, Deſdemona, *tis the ſoldier's life Bax b. 2. /. [bende, Dutch, band, Saxon.} | 


To have their balmy ſlumbers wak'd with ſtrife, Shakeſpþ. | 1. A ye z a bandage; that by which one thing is joined to 
Such viſions hourly paſs before my light, another. 


Could ſet up grandee againſt grandee 
To ſquander time away, and bandy, i 
Make lords and commoners lay heges 
To one another's privileges. 


Which from my eyes their balmy ſlumbers fright, Dryd. You ſhall find the bard, that ſeems to tie their friendſhip Atter all the bandymg attempts of reſolution. Fi ile, 
4. Fragrant; odoriferous. f together, will be the very ſtrangler of their amity, Shakeſp. a queition as ever. 7 P G el Wy it is as mach 
1 Thoſe rich perfumes which, from the happy ſhore, 2. A chain by which any animal is kept in reſtraitt. This is | BA'NDYLEG. 2. f [from bander, Fr 2 ces, c. ir. 
410 The winds upon their bal-y winds convey'd, now utually {pelt, Jels properly, bond. He tells aloud your vated fl CcIOoxed ley 
Ii Whole guilty fweetneſs firit the world betray'd. Dryden. So wild a beaſt, fo tame ytaught to be, | Nor makes a feruple A parc le ing, 
I}! Ful Eurus to the rifing morn is ſent, And buxom to his baxds, is joy to lee. Hubberd's Tale. Your baxdyleg, or crooked noſe | | 
Ji The regions of tlic balmy continent, Dryden's Owid. Since you deny him entrance, he demands BANDYLEGGOED: adj. [trom bandvles 1 Hoo Frei. 
| | r. Nlitigating; afluative, | #2 — His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. Dryd. Aurengx. Phe Ethiopians a paper ary, N. Ng crookedicys, 
" On balny breath, chat doſt almoſt perſuade - _ - 3. Any means of union or connexion butween pertons, a perion would have made butan ad he eÞ kincez ch 
bf | Juſtice to break her tword! _ Shakeſpeare's Othello. Illexc's eight that mult take hands, - | BANE. . /. bana, Sax, a ace e ue... Collier, 
| BALXEARV. . . [oalncarium, Lat.] A bathing- room.. Jo join in Hymen's beards. Shakeſpeare's As You Lite It. rt. Poiſon. : hs N | 
1 The balneartes, and bathiing-piaces, he expoſcth unto the | 4. Something worn about the neck; a neckcloth. It is now | Begone, or elſe let me. Tis borne to de 
110 ſummer ſetting. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 5. vi. r. 7. reſtraincd to a neckcloth of particular form worn by clergy- The fame t with he; | B, by 70% WM 
| 1 n. ſ. [trom balneum, Lat. a bath.) The act e at 208 ene in colleges. | All vood-to tne beatings %. JIPHOR'S Catiling, 
f of bat ung. | 0 or ns mind 1 do not care, Baue; 15 Av 15 1 
1. As the head may be diſturbed by the ſkin, it may the fame That's a toy that 1 could ſpare: | and in heavy 3 8 be my ſtate. 
Lay be relieved, as is obſervable in balneations, and tomen- Let his title be but great, | | They, with i; 28 2 9. IX. J. 122. 
tations of that part. Brown's Vulgar Errours, V. ii. c. 6. His cloaths rich, and baxd fit neat. Ben. Jobnſ. Underav. Their courſe throuch thickeſt a 7d WY 
BaA'LNEATORY, adj. I balucatorius, Lat.] Belonging to a bath He took his preſent lodging at the manton-houle of atay- Spreading their bare. Milton's Fo 70% 75 
or tove. | lor's widow, who waſhes and can clear-ſtarch his bands. Thus, am! doubly ried im . "ge * x. J. 412. 
BA LOT ADE. . J. The leap of an horſe, ſo that when his Ay ; Addiſon. | My bane and antidote; are both! 15 n an ne, 
fore- fect are in the air, he ſhews nothing but the ſhoes of his | 5. Any thing bound round another. 8 5 *Fkis; in a moment brings dots A Free "oh 
hinder-fcct, without yerking out. A alotade ditters from In old ttatues of tone in cellars, the feet of them being bound But that informs Reo 1 ſhall never -” wa : 40 
a capriole; for when a horſe works at caprioles, he yerks out | with leuden bands, it appeared that the lead did fwell, Bacon, | 2, That which dettroys ; _miſchict ; ruin 5 delijen's cat. 
his hinder legs with all his force.  Farrier's Die. | 6. A company of pertons joined together in any common delign. Inſolency mult be repreit or it will be thi b 
BaALSAM. v. J. [balſamum, Lat. Ointment; unguent; ann And, good my lord ot Somerſet, unite 2 Chriſtian religion. CE | Y 1 ane ot the 
unctuous application thicker than oil, and ſofter than ſalve. Your troops of horſemen with his bezds of foot. Shakefp. | I will not be afraid of death and 5h 928 9 V7, 
Chriſt's blood's our halfen; it that cure us here, : We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. Shakejp. | Till Birnam foreſt comneto Dunſin: 3 Sha 7 
Hin, when our judge, we alt not find tevere. Denham. Ihe queen in White array hetore-her bard, 55 Suthces that to me ſtrength A 2 al. Macbett, 
BaLS A Apple. [momordica, Laut.] An annual Indian plant. Saluting took her rival by the hand. Dryden's Fables. And proves the ſource of 4) Piles cl I gg Ry 
The flower confiſts of one leaf, is of the expanded bell- | - On « ſudden, methought this ſelect b@zd tprany torward, | Sd entertain d thoſe odorous Brace Get "trier 
ſhaped Kind, hut 1o deeply cut, as to appear compoſed of five] With a reſolution to climb the aſcent, and toilow the call of | Who came their bane. Milton's Par L * 1 
diſtinct leaves: the flowers are ſome male, or barren z others] that heavenly mufick. 58 - © Tatler, Ne 81. Who can omit the Gracchi, who ws |. 2 ee 1. 167, 
female, growing upon the top of the embryo, which is after-[ Strait the thice bands-prepare in arms to join, |. The Scipios' worth, thote de of x 7 
wards changed into a truit, which is flethy, and ſometimes Each ban the number of the ſacred Nine: Pope, | The double bane of Carthage? Be bind, 3 
more or lets tapering and hollow, and, when ripe, uſually | 7, In architecture. Any flat low member or moulding, cailed |. Falte religion is, in its natüte e Jae 5 Enid rt. 
burſts, and calts torth the feeds with an elatticity z which | alto faſcia, face, or phnth. © 3 ü | ſtruction to government in the world. © catcit cane and de. 
ſeeds are wrapped up in a membranous covering, and are, | To BAND. v. 4. [from band.} Jo Baxe. v. a. [from the noun.) 5 RE - South, 
for the molt part, indented on the edges, Millar. | 1, To unite together into one body or troop, Ds © What if my houte be troubled seitl. 5 85 8 
BaLsAM Tree. | I | 3 The biſhop, and the duke of Glo'iter's men, And 1 be pleas'd to give ten thc eee 0 
| This is a thrub which ſcarce grows taller than the pome- | Have fill'd their pockets full of pebble-itones, COP Tohaveit ber d. Sha den pete 1 A e r 
granate tree; it ſhoots out abundance of long ſlender branch- | And banding themielves in contrary parts, f BANETUL. adi. [from bane wu 7775 ] evadrcand Ado. 
es, with a few ſmall rounding leaves, always green; the wood | Do pelt at one another's pates. Shakeſp. Henry VI. P. i. | 1. Poiſonous, 5 
of it is gummy, and of a reddiſh colour; the bloſſoms are | Some of the boys bz ded themielves as for the major, and | For voyaging to learn the direful art, 
like {mall ſtars, white, and very fragrant z whence ſpring out | others tor the king ; who, atter fix days tkirmithing, at lat To taint with deadly drugs the barbed Aart Fa 
7 0 Kal.; 


little pointed pods, incloſing a fruit like an almond, called] madeacompoiition, and departed. Carew's Surv. & Cormao.! Obleryant of the gods, and ſteruly jut, 
. 7 : a : ; | . % + a 4 7 0 


carpobalſamum, as the wood is called xyloballumum, and | 3 Lo live exempt © | Ius refus'd t impart the baue Huft Pio 07 
the juice opobalſamum; which fee. This tree is cultivated From Heav*n's high juritdiction, in new league {| 2. Detiructive, | Am, 850 e 
in Arabia and Judea ; but it is forbid to be ſown or multi- | Baudedaguinſt his throne, - Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b.vi.j The ſilver eagle too is ſent before = 5 
© plied without the permiſſion of the Grand Signior. 2: To bind over with a band. . . 1 Wnich Ido hope will prove to them a. 4 MAYES 
3 | | | Calmet. Chambers. | And by his mother flood an infant lover, I. As thou conceiv'ſt it to the commonwealt 5 B Joby! 
Bars .A'MICAL, 2 adj. {from balſum.] Having the qualities | With wings unfledg' d, his eyes were bandedover, Dryden. | Ihe nightly wolt is baneful to the EIN n 
BA LSA! MICE. F of Haltam; unctuous; mitigating ; loft; BANDS @ ſaddle, are two pieces of iron nailed upon the bows | -.. Storms to the wheat, to buds the bittcr 001d Dryd [ire 
mild; oily ?- 3 I. ot the taddle, to hold the bow in the right ſituation. IBAN FETULN ESS. 2. /. [from bancful.] Poitonz Farm 2 
It there be a wound in my leg, the vital energy of my BAN DAGE. 2. . [bandage, Fr.e]J | ſtructiveneſs. e e ⸗muinels; de. 
Foul thruſts out the ba{ſamical humour of my blood to heal | 1. Something bound over another. Ba'NEWORT. v. ſ. [from bore ond au 1A E 
R.. Hale's Origin of Mankind, | cal too had a place among the reſt, with a bandage over | with dead!; nightjhade. See Nin rz Prat THRU 
The aliment of ſuch as have freſh wounds ought to be] her eyes; though one would not have expected to have teen | To BANG. T. g. ( vengolen Dutch. es IN 
| ſuch as keeps the humours from putrefaction, and renders | her repretented in now. Aliliſan. Freeholder, Ne 25.1. To beat; to thump; to cudgel; a low and fan weed 1 
them oily and bal/amch. Arbuthust on Diet. Cords were faſtened by hooks to my bandages, whichithe | One receiving from them tome affronts, mer wie chem 5 
BaLUs TEK. . /. [according to Du Cange, from 6balaufirivzm, | workmen had girt round my neck. Gulliver's Travels. | handſomely, and handel them to Sood ESE Ha 4 
low Lat. a bathing, place.] A {mall column or pilaſter, from | 2. It is uſed, in turgery, tor the fillet or reller wrapped over a He having got ſome iron out of the 2 th | Ut it 1 my: 4 i 
an inch and three quarters to four inches ſquare or diameter. | wounded member; and, fumctunes, tor the act or practice | ſervauts hands to fence with, and bans NG REST 1 7 7 
Their dimenſions and forms are various; they are frequently | ' ot applying bandages. J „ » Zanped, becatiſe 1 was = Fd, m 
adorned with mouldings ; they are placed with rails on ſtairs, BAN PBOX. 2. /. rom band and box.] A flight box uſed | and now, becauſe J am too weak to wilt e eee, * 
and in the fronts of galleries in churches. I tor bands and other things of mall waght, doven, when too rich, and oppretled when bod oor Arbath, - 
This ſhould firſt have been planched over, and railed about My triends are furprized to find two b@rdboxes among | 2. Te handle roughly; to ireat with wiolerics in ee 23 Bi 
with haluſters. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. | my books, till J let them tee that they are lined with deep The deſperate tempeſt hath fo bang d the Turks, 4 
 Ba'LUSTRADE. 1. J [from balufter.] An aſſemblage of one |. erudition.. © -. f(diſon. Spectator, Ne 85, | That their deſignment halts. Shakbelbeare's Orkut | 
or more rows of little turned pillars, called baluſters, fixed With empty bandbox ſhe delights to range, * You ſhould accoſt her with jeſts Gre river trons than k 
upon a terras, or the top of a building, tor ſeparating one And feigns a diſtant errand from the Change. Car. you ſhould have banged the youth into dumbnets. Stat . By 
part from another, 9 7 5 IBAN DELET. 2. /. [.bandelet, Fr. In architecture.] Any t- BANG. 2. /. from the verb. J A blow; a thump; a FUR <4 "i 
Bau, BEAM, being initials in the name of any place, uſually | tle band, flat moulding, or fillet, 3 55 ai i 7 ; „ Bi 
imply it to have been woody; from the Saxon beam, which BA'NDiT. 2. J. [bandito, Ital.] A man outlawed. DH I am abachelor.—That's to ſay, they are fools that mar- 5 
we ule in the ſame ſenſe to this day. Gibſon's Camden. No lavage fierce, bart, or mountaincer, | ry; you'll bear me a bang for that. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar, ir 
BAMBOO. 2. /. An Indian plant of the reed Kind. It has ſe- | Will dare to oil her virgin purity, Milton's Poems. With many a ſtiff twack, many a lang, Ba 
| veral ſhoots, much larger than our ordinary reeds, which are No ani tierce, no tyrant mad with pride, © ] Hard crabtree and old iron rang. Hudibras, cant. i. 8 
ö Fg \ knotty, and ſeparated from {pace to ſpace by joints. They No cavern'd hermit, reſts ſelt-ſatisfy'd. Eſſay on Man. I heard ſeveral bangs or buffets, as I thought, given tothe | 
11 are ſaid by ſome, but by miſtake, to contain lugar; the bam- BaxDiTTo. z. /. in the plural bandittz. ¶ bandito, Ital.], | eagle that held the ring of my box in his beak. Gul, Trav. n 

[1 boo being much larger than the ſugar- cane. The leaves grow | _ A Roman ſworder, and benditto ſlave, + | To BANISH. v. a. | bantr, Fr. bamio, low Lat. probably | 

1 out of each knot, and are prickly. They are four or five inches Murder'd {weet Fully, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. ii. from bar, Teut. an outlawry, or proſcription.] 
1 long, and an inch in breadth, {omewhat pointed, and ribbed | BAN DOG. 7. 7 [from ban or band, and dog. The original | 1. To condemn to leave his own country. 

14 through the whole length with green and ſharp fibres. Its | of this word is very doubttul. Caius, De Canibus britan- | Oh, fare thee welll Ts {: 
y flowers grow in ears, like thote of wheat. I  xztcis, derives it from band, that is, a dog chained up. Skin- |  Thoſeevils thourepeat'it upon thyſelf, Wy ſ 
! 70 BaMBO'OZLE. L. a. [a cant word not uſed in pure or in | ner inclines to deduce it from bara, a murderer. May it | | Have baniſb d me from Scotland. SV. Macieth, 0 
j grave writings. ] To deceive to impole upon; to confound, | not come from ban a curſe, as we lay a 6urſt cur? or rather | 2. To drive away. ve 5 

1 After Nick had bamboozled about the money, John called] from barzd, twelled or large, a Daniſh word? from whence, | It is for wicked men only to dread God, and to endeavour 


for counters. Arbuthnot's John Bull. | in tome counties, they call a great nut a baz-xut.) A kind | to banzyh the thoughts of him out of their minds. Ti. 


AMBO'OZLER. 7. J. [from bamboozle.}] A tricking tellow; of large dog. Succeſsleſs ail her ſoft carefles prove, 


1 a cheat. . e I) he time of night when Troy was let on fire, 1 5 To baniſh trom his breaſt his country's love. P 
1 There are a ſet of fellows they call banterers and hem- The time when ſcreech-owls cry, and bandogs howl. Shak. | BA'SISHER. 7. J. ¶ from baniſb.] He that forces another ti 
= Ds _. boozlers, that play ſuch tricks. Arbuthnot's John Bull, | Or privy, or pert, if any bin, 5 his on country. „ ere „ 
14 | Ban. 1. J. [ban, Teut, a publick proclamation, as of pro- We have great bandogs will tear their ſkin. Spenſ. Paſt. } | An mere Ipite,-. ©: 7, 
+18 © ſeription, interdiction, excommunication, publick ſale.] |BA'NDOLEERS. 2. /. ¶ bandouliers, Fr.] Small wooden caizs | To be full quit of thotemy SE, \ 
| 1. Publick notice given of any thing, whereby any thing is] covered with leather, each of them containing powder that is] Stand I betore thee here. Shakeſpeare's Cortocani.” 
; | publickly commanded or forbidden. This word we ule eſpe- - a ſufficient charge tor a muſket. 75 „ BA'NIS} IMENT. 2. /. [banntfſerment, Fr. 1 
= Lially in the publiſhing matrimonial contracts in the church, | BA'NDROL. . J. ¶banderol, Fr.] A little flag or ttreamer; | 1+ The act of baniching another; as, he fecured humic! ©! 
before marriage, to the end that if any man can ſay againſt | the little fringed ſilk flag that hangs on a trumpet, _ the bar!/hment of his enemies. e f 
8 the intention of the parties, either in reſpect of kindred or | BA'NDY. 2. /. [from bender, Fr.] A club turned round at | 2. 1 he hate of being baniſhed; exile, : 79 
etherwiſe, they may take their exception in time. And, in | bottom tor ſtriking a ball at play. 1 „ | Now go we 1n content rs | 
| | the canon law, banna ſunt proclamationes ſponſi & ſponſe in| To BANDY. v. a. [probably from bandy, the inſtrumen tf To liberty, and not to banifhment. Shak, As Le 
4 cl ſiis fiert ſoliti. 9 | © Convel, | wich which they ſtrike balls at play, which being crooked, Round the wide world in b47i//ment we roam, . 
if | I bar it in the intereſt of my witez | is named from the term barder un arc, to ſtring or bend a bow. ] | Forc'd from our pleaſing fields and native home, Pt » 
1 Tis the is ſubcontracted to this lord. J. Jo beat to and fro, or from one to another. | | BANK. . /. [banc, Saxon. ]. . 
| f And I her huſband contradict your bans. Shak. K. Lear. They do cunningly, from one hand to another, band) the | 1+ Ihe carta ring on each ſide of a water. We tay, Pig: | 
e DODur bans thrice bid! and for our wedding-day _ ſervice like a tennis-ball. 5 Spenſer's Ireland. perly, the fore of the jea, and the banks ot a rive, brick 
? | My kerchief bought! then preſs'd, then forc'd away! Gay, | And like a ball Can⁰ðᷣe d twixt pride and wit, | or imall water. a —_ 8. 
In th' interim, ſpare for no trepans e Rather than yield, both ſides the prize will quit. Denham. HFlave you not made an univerſal ſhout, wes ', 
| Too draw her neck into the bars, 25 Hudibras. | What, from the tropicks, can the earth repel? J.. That Tyber treinbled underneath his bank. Shak. J. C. 2, 
| 2, A curſe; excommunication. | v0 What vigorous arm, what repercuſſive blow, I Bn Richmond, in Devonthire, tent out « boat | B. 
. Thou mixture rank of midnight weeds collected, Bandlies the mighty globe ſtill to and fro? Blact more.. Unto the ihore, to atk thoſe on the banks, PEI” b. 
With Hecate's han thrice blaſted, thrice infected. Shakeſp. | 2. To exchange; to give and take reciprocally. It they were his aſſiſtants. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
| A great overſight it was of St. Peter, that he did not ac- Do you bana looks with me, you raſcal? Shak. K. Lear. 8 A brook whole ſtream to great, ſo good, | 
| | curſe Nero, whereby the pope might have got all; yet what | 1 TDiis not ia thee | Was loy A, was honour'd as a flood : | 
need of ſuch a ban, fince friar Vincent could tell Atatalipa, To grudge my pleaſures, to cut off my train, Ds Weite 04/45 the Mutes dwelt upon. Craſbau. | 
that kinodoms were the pope's.  Raleigh's Epays. To bandy haity words. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. Iis happy when our ſtreams or knowledge flow, _ b. 
3. Interdiction. | 3. To agitate; to toſs about. = o fill their Lau, but not to overthrow. Dent. | 
Much mote to taſte it, under ban to touch. Par. Loft. This hath been ſo 4andied amongſt us, that one can hardly 0 carly lot ! what tears the river ſhed, 710 | 
4. Ban of the Empire; a publick cenſure by which the privi- | - miſs books of this Kind. | Locke. | When the tad pomp along his banks was led! . 2 
leges of any German prince are ſuſpended. ky Ever lince men have been united into governments, the en- 2. Any heap of earth piled _ - "1 thee at is 
He proceeded ſo far by treaty, 5 he was proffered to deavours after univerſal monarchy have been banded among They beſieged him in Abel of Beth-maachah, ande . 
have the imperial ban taken off Altapinus, upon ſubmiſſion. | them. | | Swift. | up a band againſt the city; and it ſtood in the trenct | | 
| | Howel.. Let not obvious and known truths, or ſome of the moſt Fg 8 2 Samuel, XX. 1 | 
To Ban. wv.a.[bannen,Dut. to eurſe. ] To curſe; to execrate. plain and certain propoſitions, be bandied about in a diſput- 3. From bone, Fr. a bench.] A ſeat or bench of r0Wels. | 
Shall we think that it barneth the work which they leave | ation. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. | Plac don your banks, the luſty Trojans 1weep yin 
behind them, or taketh away the uſe thereof. Hooker, b. v. To BANDY. v. n. To contend, as at ſome game, in which Neptune's ſinooth face, and cleave the yielding deep me 
It is uncertain whether this word, in the foregoing ſenſe, | each ſtrives to drive the hall his qun way. Mean tnae the king with gitts a veſſel tores, Hm 
is to be deduced from ban, to curſe, or bane, to poiſon, | No ſimple man that ſees XS Supplies the banks with twenty choſen oars. 22 3 4 
In thy cloſet pent up, rue wy thame, This factious bnd ing of their favourites, I  - That banks of oars were not in the ſame plain, | ancie 5 
And ban our enemies, both mine and thine, Shakeſp. But that he doth preſage ſome ill event. Shak, Hen. VI.] above one another, is evident from defcripuons wo 425 | 
| Before theſe Moors went a Numidian prieſt, bellowing out | A valiant ſon in law thou ſhalt enjoy: ſhips. | Arbuthnot 08 = 


| 4+ Aplace where money is laid up to be called for ocal a 


charms, and caſting ſcrowls of paper on each ſide, wherein One fit to handy with thy lawleſs ſons, N Nau . 
ke curled and . the Chriſtians: Knolles's Hiſt. of Turks, I 0 ruffle in the commonwealth, Shaky/p. Titus Andron.) Ct it he wo bank, or common ſtock, but ever) d 
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Mer of his OWN money. Not that T altogether miſlike n Metaphyſicks are ſo neceſſary to a diſtin conception; ſolich The houſes of the country were all ſcattered, and yet tick 
pan xt they will hardly be brooked in regard of certain | judgment, and juſt reaſoningon many ſubjects, thatthotewho ſo far off as that it bayred mutual ſuccour. Sidney, b. is 
| . 5 acon's Efays. | xidicule it, will be ſuppoſed to make their wit and baxter a re- Doth it not ſeem a thing very probable, that God doth 
I libre wap This maſs of treaſure you rage tow NN , fuge andexcule tor their own lazineſs. Watts's Login.] purpoſely add, Do after my judgments; as giving thereby 
as Wech But you Your tore have hoarded in {ome bank, Den am. BA'NTERER. 2. /. [from banter.] One that banters; a droll. | to underitand, that his meaning in the former ſentence was 
fy c. . Their pardons and indulgences, and giving men a ſhare What opinion have theſe religious bazterers of the divine | but to bay ſimilitude in ſuch things as were repugnant to his 
5 | 7 nts merits, out of the common bank and treaſury ot the [| power? or what have they to lay tor this mockery and con- | ordinances, laws, and ſtatutes ? Hooker, 
8 eee which the pope has the tote cuſtody ot. South. | tempt? | L Efirange. | 4. To ſhut out from. 
| Re company ot perions concerned in managing a bank. | BA'NTLING. 2. /. [if it has any etymology, it is perhaps cor- Hath he ſet bounds between their love and me? 
Frein N Ak. V. 4. trom the noun .! N rupted from the old word bairyn, bairnling, a little child. A Lam their mother; whe thall h them from me? Shakeſp ; 
edle Tolar up money in a bank. | little child: a low word. | | Our hope of Italy not only loſt, 
iner z tuch ' Toinclote with banks. 2 It the object of their love | i But ſhut from ev*ry ſhore, and bar» from ev'ry coaſt, 
Cale „ J Amid the cliffs | | | Chance by Lucina's aid To prove, | | on Dryden. 
ery And burning ſands, that bark the ſhrubby vales. Thom. They ſeldom let the bantling roar, : . To exclude from a claim. 
bil L. 1. /. (from bark and bill.] A note for money „In balket, at a neighbour's door. Pier. Goc hath ahridged it, by barring us from ſome things of 
lud in a bans, at the tight ot which the money is paid. BA PTISMu. 7. / [ baptiſmas, Lat. Sa ,.] 5 themſelves indifferent. Hooker, b. u. $44 
Catal; three hundred pounds be paid her out ot my ready | 1. An external ablution of the body, with a certain form of | _ | Give ray voice on Richard's ſide, 
le. der, or bank-bills, Sxwijt's Lajt W ul. words, which operates and denotes an internal ablution or To bar my maſter's heirs in true deſcent !. 
ſtate. kk. 1. . (trom bank. ] One that trathcks in money; wathing of the ſoul from original in. Aplife's Parergon, God knows I will not. Shake/peare's Richard III. 
tel, one that Keeps Or managen a bank. . Baßtiſin is given by Water, and that preſcript form of words His civil acts do bind and bar them all; 
yy ” Wholc droves of lenders croud the banker s doors, which the church of Chriſt doth ule. Hogker, b. iv. & 1. And as from Adam, all corruption take, 
l, To call in money. ; Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. : 10 his great baptiſm flock d, oy So, it thefather's crime be capital, f 1 
X. J. 412. By powertulcharms of gold and ul ” led, OS With awe, tho regions round, and with them came In all ie blood, law doth corruption make, Sir J. Davies, 
7 * T ne Lombard bankers and the change to waſte, Dryden. ** From Nazareth the ſon of Joſeph deem d, ; : It Tas thought lutficient not only to exclude them from that 
5 KRUPCY« . f+ [from bah apt.) 3 Unmarkt, unknown. Paradiſe Regained, b. i. J. 21.] benefit, hut to bar them from their money. Clarendon: 
The ſtate of a man broken, ee BH cl x; 2, n eee in {cripture tor lufterings. 3 It he 18 qualifiad, why 18 he Farred the prolit, when he 
*. 4 * 7 N you . N 10 * 4 . p * => a 6 £ 1 1 8 ee ee 5 8 98 7 
6 5 Can, 1 The act ot declaring 7s 8 ic i 1 b wy. | e NICNCC l 2 ave a e 10 be baptized with, and how e I iti Ate only 1 I ms the conditions! Collier on Prides 
e clamours ot his creditors by a {udden an fu. | ened till it be accompliſhed ? 8 . Lade, Xit. 50.6. I pr ohibit, 1 
me ot the F.xXSRUPT. ad! [ bangueroute, Fr. baxcorupto, Ital.] In BAPTTSMAL. adj. [from baptiſm.] Of or pertaining to hap- | For though the Jaw of arms doth bar 2 
zu. 67 uh; beyond the power of payment. 3 tum. 5 . : The ule of venom'd ſhot in war, Hudibrar, 
„ ue king's grown bankrupt, like a broken man. Shak, | When weundertake the baptiſmal vow, and enter on their What is a greater pedant than a mere man of the town? 
Macbet, © Sir, if youlpend word tor word with me, F new lite, it would be apt lo icoura ge us, Hermmiod. Bay him the playhoutes, and you itrike him dumb. Addyon, 
5 Iall make your wit Hag. pt barxeſpeare. Ba PTIST.:#./. [baptijie, Fr. 24%i51;,] He that adminiſters | 7. To except; to make an exception 
Viil'oy, xk. 7 / A man in debt beyond the power of Payment. baptiſm. | ; „ = | 8 Well, we {hail-tce your bearing. | | 
| | Perkin gathered together a power, neither in number nor „ 2 Him the PHI l00N , —Nay, but I bar to-night; vou thall not gage me 
1. J. 167. in udinels contempitble z but, in their tortunes, to be feared; 1 Deſcry*d, divinely warn'd, aud witne [3 bore 35 uy Hat We GO to-night, Shakeſd. Merchant of Fenicds 
iS being hankrapts, and many Or nem felons. Bac. Hen. VII.. ; As to his worthier=— Parade Regained, b. i. J. 25.8. In law. To hinder the proceſs of a ſuit. 
iti, with wicked men as with a bartrupt :; when his cre- BA'PTISTERY. . /. {ba{tiflerinm, Lat.] The place where tlie But buff and belt men never know theſe cares; 

AEnrid il. ders are loud and clamorous, and {peak big, he gie ech lacrament ot baptiſin is adminiſtred.“ = Wy : No time, nor trick of law, their action bars +. © os 
ag and de. ten many good words. 3 Calamy. The great church, baptyt-ry, and leaning tower, are well] Their cauſe they to an cater iſſue put. Dryd.Fuvenal, 
South In van at court the bankrupt pleads his cauſe; | wort.! teemg. - | Aadiſon on Italy. From ſuch delays as conduce to the finding out of truth, a 
1 Hs chankleſs country leaves him to her laws. Pope. To BAPTI ZE. v. a. [baptiſer, Fr. from Pawlite,} Lo] criminal cauſe ought not to be barred, *Ayliffe's Parergons 

TBASKRUPT. v. 4. To break; toditabie one from fatis- | chriſten; to adminiiter the tacrament ot haptii nn. It a biſhop be a party to a ſuit, and excommunicates his ad- 
| fem; his creditors.” tou SS G He. He eto them {hall les in charge, | verſary, ſuch excommunication ſhall not diſable or bar his 
* of etice, * We caſt off the care of all future thirſt, hecauſe we are al- | + To teach all nations what of him they learn d,. ]  advertary, |  __ - Apliffe's Parergone- 
; fe dy bankrupted. Hlammon. ls Fundamentals. And nis ſalvation; them who jhall believe, | :: 49. Te. bar a vein. „ Wo ITS 
Bin VEE. . J. (banmere, Fr. bahair, Welch. © [  Baptizing in the profluent ſtream, the ſign e This is an operation performed upon the veins of the legs 
1. A fg; a ſtanctard; a mbitary entign. 3 1 Ot vaſhing chem from guilt of hn, to lite I of a horſe, anch other parts, with intent to ſtop the malignant 
= From France there comes a power, PE Pure, and im mind prepar'd, if to betal,, © J humours. It is done 5 opening the Kin above it, diſengag- 
—_ Who already have ſecret ſeize ©: For death, like that which the Re.leemer dy'd. Milton.] ing it, and tying it both above and below, and ſtriking bo- 
e's OA. In ſome of our belt ports, and are at point Let us reflect that we are chriſtians; that we are called by | tween two ligatures. 8 EE „ 
79 Y To few their open banner. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | the nume of the Son of God, and baptized into uv irreconcile- | BARB. 7. . [barba, a beard, Lat.]]] © 5 
Alma moment through the gluom were ſeen able enmity with fin, the world, and the devil. Rogers, | 1. An thing that grows in the place of the beard. | | 
, Ten thoufand bonners riſe into tie air, PD BAPTIZER. 2. /. [from to baptize.] One that chriſtens; one The barbel, fo called by reaſon of his barb or wattels at 
3. Joby. *With orient colours waving. 4 ulton's Par, Loft, b. 1. | that adminitters 4 1 VVVVVß' : . his mouth, under his chaps. EE Walton's Angler. 
a | He aid no more: J BAR . ,. [ arre, Fr. 35 132. The points that ſtand dad dis an arrow, or fiſhing- hook, 
Dryd. Fire, But left His fifter and his queen behind, 85 II. A piece ot wood, iron, or other matter, laid croſs a paſſage | to hinder them from being extracted, 5 +5 | 
Unels; de- And wav'd his royal banner ir the wind. Diyden.] to hinder entrance. c 8 . Nor leis the Spartan icar'd, before he found : 
5 Fir'd.with uch motives, you do well to join Aud he made the middle bay to ſhoot through the boards The ſhining barb appear above the wound. Pope's Iliad. 
nt, the ſame With Cato's tocs, and follow Caiar's barzers. ' Addifon. from the one end to the other. Exodus, xxxvi. 33. | 3- The armour for horſes. | 5 9 85 
oy 2. Allycawer borne at the end of a lance, or eltewhere.. 2. A bolt j à piece ot iron or wood faſtencd to a door, andenter- | Their horſes were naked, without any barbs; for albeit man 
5 Ba'NNERET. 2. ſ. [from banner.) A knight made in the] ing into the poſt or wall to hold it. brought barbs, few regarded to put them on.  Hoywargdh 
i: lar word, field, with the ceremony of cutting off the point of his ſtand- The fiſh-gate did the ſons of Haſſenaah build, vhoalo laid | Bars. ». /. [contracted from Barbary. ] A Barbary hore, 
with than ard, and making it a banner. They are next to barons in the beams thereof, and tet up the doots thereof, the locks | Theſe horſes are brought from Barbary; they are com- 
Heul! dignity; and were anciently called by fumimons to parha- ] thereof, and the bars thereof. Nehem. iii. 4. | monly of a flender light ſize, and very lean and thin, uſually 
t it into his nenn. Ss | LO 442 Blount, | 3. Any obſtacle which hinders or obſtructs. | ED cholen tor ftallions. - Barbs, as it is ſaid, may die, but never 
her. Lache. A gentleman told king Henry, that Sir Richard Croftes, I brake up for it my decreed place, and ſet h and doors, grow old; the vigour and mettle of barbs never ceaſe, but 
too ſtrong, wile banneret at Siuke, was a wile mag the Ling antwered, |- and taid, hitherto ſhalt thou come, and no farther, Jb.] with their life, 5 | I Farrier's Dif. 
be brouglt he doubted not chat, but marvelled Low a tool court now. | And had his heir ſurviv'd him in due courſe, To BARB. v. a. [from the noun. RE a CREE Xs 
or. Arbuth, „„ e Camalen g Remains. | What limits, England, hadtt thou found? what 5ar? | 1. To ſhave; to dreſs out the beard; STI 
neral, B:iXXEROIT, more properly BAN DEROL. . J. [from ban -]“ What world could have relifted? Danicl's Civil „t Shave the head, and tie the beard, and ſay it was the deſire 
'urks, _ derde, Fr.] A little iſag orftrezmer. 5 Ilard, thou know''ſt it, to exclude I ot the penitent to be fo barbed before his death. Shakeſp. 
re Othell, King Ofwaid had a banners! ot gold and purple tet over | Spiritual ſubſtance with corporcal H. Par. Loft, b. iv. 2. To furniſh horſes with armour, „% Weg ee IR 2 
n the min; his tomb. 8 Canelen s Remains. |  MuitI new bars to my own joy create, 3 „ A varriour train : 
S. Shak}. Bixviax, z. ſ. A man's undrels, or morning-gown; tuch | Refuſe myſelf, what T had forc'd from tate? Dryden. | That like a deluge pour'd upon the plain; 
„; a ttroke; a mn worn by the Banmans in the Ea Indies. | | | 1 Fatal accidents have ſet 5 | On barved iteeds they rode in proud array, e 
e BXSNO CR. z. . A kind of oaten or peale-meal cake, mixed. A mott unhappy bar between your triend{hip. Robe. Thick as che college of the bees in May. Dryden's Fables. . 
ls that mar. with water, and baked upon an iron plate over the fire; uſed | 4. A rock, or bank: of ſand, at the entrance of » harbour or |-3. To jag arrows with hooks. Oe | 1 
aitus Cæſur. in the northern counties, and in Scotland. I river, which ſhips cannot ſail over at low water. 85 | The twanging bows 
: BAN CET. u. .. [ vanguet, Fr. bancheito, Ital. danqucto, | 5. Any e thing uted for prevention. | | NES Send ſhowers of ſhafts, that on their barbed points 
as, cant. i. pan. 1 A call. 35 I Lt examination ſhould hinder and lett your proccedings, | Alternate ruin bear. Philips. 
gwen tothe It a taiting day come, he hath on that day a bargquet to | | behold, for a bar againſt that impediment, one opinion newly BARBACAN. 2.f. [barbacane, Fr. barbacana, Span.! 
Gul. Tras, make. • ee dong bes $41. | added. 2 „ Hogto#: Preface. | 1. A toriitcation placed before the walls of a town. 
t. probably In his commendations I am fed; | IJ WhichSalique land the French unjuſtly glaze to be | Within the barbacar a porter (ate, e 
| It is a banguet to me. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | The founder of this law, and female bor. Shak. Hen. V.] Day and night duly keeping watch and ward: 
You cannot have a perfect palace, except you have two | 6, The place where cautes of law are tried, or where crtminals | sg Nor wight, nor word mote paſs out of the gate, 


ſeveral ſides; a fide for the banguet, and a ſide for the hou- | Fairy Queen. | 


are judged; fo called from the bar placed to hinder crouds But in good order, and with due regard. 


. mold; the one for feaſts and triumphs, and the other tor] from incommoding the court. | f 2. A fortrets at the end ot a bridge, 8 
p. Mach, dwelling. 7 Bacon's Eſſays. | ä The great duke Iz. Anopening in the wall through which the guns are levelled. 
e Shall the companions make a bænguect of him? Shall they | Came to the bar, where, to his accuſations, | BARBADOEs Cherry. [ malphigia, Lat.] 1 55 
o ENGEAVOU pat aim among the merchants ? Fob, xli.6. | He pleaded ſtill not guilty. © Shokeſfeare's Henry VIII. It has a fmall quinquetid calix, of one leaf, having bifid 
5. Tad, At that taited fruit, © rt. Some at the bay with ſubtlety defchd, = ſegments ; the lower conſiſts of five leaves, in form ot a roſe, 
1 Tue ſun, as from Thyettcan banquet, turn'd 5 Or on the bench the knotty laws untye. Dryd. Juvenal. having ſeveral ſtamina collected in form of a tube; the ovary, 

Pope s O.. His comte intended. Milzon's Par. Loft, b. x. 1. 688. | 7. An incloſed place in a tavern or cottechouſe, re the houſe- | in the bottom of the flower- cup, becomes a globular, fleſhy, 
another tion hat dares prefer the tolls of Hercules keeper tits and receives reckonings. | ſoft fruit; in whichis a ſingle capſule, containing three ſtony | 

| To dalliance, wen and ignoble eaſe. Dryd. Jud. I was under ſome apprehenſion that they would appeal to] winged nuts. In the Weſt Indies, it rites to be fifteen or ſix- 

0 BANQUET, w. a. [from the noun.} To treat any one | me; and therefore laid 


oy down my penny at the bar, and made | teen feet high , where it produces great quantities of apleaſant 
with feats. 4. h | 


5 5 8 1 {diſon. Spectator, Ne 403, | tart fruit; propagated in gardens there, but in Europe it is 
5 Welcome his friends. 18. In law. A peremptory exception againlt a demand or plea | - curioſity. ä Millar. 
Viſit his countrymen, and banquet them. bee ee brought by the defendant in an action, that deſtroys the a lion BARA“DOES Tar. A bituminous ſubſtance, differing little 
They were baxgqueted by the way, and the nearer they ap- of the plaintiff for ever. It is divided into a bar to common | from the petroleum floating on ſeveral ſprings m England 


the beſt of my way. A. 
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o Froached, the more encreaſed the nobility. Sir F. Hayw, | intent, anda bar ſpecial: a bar to a common intent, is an or- and Scotland, Woodwward's Methed of Foſſils. 
| 7 Ba kr. v. #. To feaſt; to fare daintily. | dinary or general bar, that diſables the declaration or pla of | BARBA'RIAN, 1. . [barbarus, Lat. It ſeems to have lignified 
5 7 "3 I ne mind fthail banquet, tho" the body pine: the plaintiff: a bay lpecial, is that which is more than ordi- | at firſt only foreign, or a foretgner ; but, in time, unplice. 
BS ab aro - FUpaunches make lean pates, and dainty bits | nary, and falls out in the caſe in hand, upon ſome ſpecial cir- | ſome degree of wildneſs or cruelty. | 5 
Ban, peil Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits. Shakeſp. cumſtance of the fact, | Cowvel, | 1. Aman uncivilized; untaught; a ſavage. | 
Oomes Y 25 80 long as his innocence is his repaſt, he feaſts and han-“ Baſtardyis laid in bar of ſomething that is principally com- | Proud Greece, all nations elſe barbarians held. 
„ | Ver uren bread and water. wy ' © South, menced. 8 5 5 Ayliffe's Parergon, Boaſting, her learning all the world excell'd, Denham, 
1 purpos'd to unbend the evening hours, 9. Any thing by which the compages or ſtructure is held to- There were not different gods among the Greeks and bar- 
rivers d 5 An 1 ba1:quet private in the women's bow'rs. Prior. gether. | | 5 | barians. Stilling fleets Deſence of Dije. on Romiſb Idolatty. 
| iel n. J. [from banquet.) Fs TI went down to the bottoms of the mountains: the earth, But with deſcending ſhow'rs of brimſtone fir d, 
hab. J. LA * pag 3 one that lives deliciouſly, with her bars, was about me for ever. Jenab, ii. 6. The wild berbarian in the ſtorm expir'd. Addiſon. 
5 | r at makes featts. 8 | 10. Any thing which is laidacroſs another, as bars in heraldry. | 2. A foreigner. 1 N me 
"op WET HOUSE, 12 „ [from banquet and houſe.) | 11. Bar of gold or. ſilver, is a int or wedge from the mines, I would they were barbarians, as they are, 4 
Rickard Ill 8 * 5 -HOUSE. A houſe where banquets are Kept. | melted down into a fort of mould, and never wrought. Though in Rome litter'd. Shakeſpear e's Cortolanus. 
01 . er ing- bone, among certain pleatant trees, the | 12. Bars of a horſe. The upper part of the gums between the | 3. A brutal monſter; a man without pity: a term of reproach, 
a 15 near to an excellent water-work. Stang. tuſks and grinders, which bears no teeth, and to which the Thou fell barbarian! 5 
Crabs Eo ew al > end behold, how rais'd on high bit is applied, and, by its friction, the horſe governed. What had he done? what could provoke thy madneſs 
0 RoW; Bax UE FF lalutes the ſouthern ſky, Brits Juv. | 13. Bars, in mujick, are ſtrokes drawn perpendicularly acroſs To aſſaſſinate fo great, ſo brave a man! A. Philips. 
5 Dentat "the >, 41. 1. /. [Fr. in fortification.] A {mall bank :t | the lines of a piece of muſick; uſed to regulate the beating BARBARIAN, adj. Belonging to barbarians ; ſavage. 
5 2 ot the parapet, for the ſoldiers to mount upon when] or meaſure of mulical time. | Some felt the ſilent ſtroke of mould'ring age, 
Pie. B. ak a 3 | : BAR SHOT. u. 1 Two half bullets joined together by an iron Barbarian blindneſs. _ Pope's Fpiſiles. 
| BANTER 4 A ſmall fiſh, called alſo a ſtickleback. bar; uſed in {ea engagements for cutting down the maſts and | BARBA'RICK, adj. [barbaric 1, Lat.] Foreign; tar-tctched. 
and they cal -Ainiels-it be der . word, without etymology, | rigging. KP | | | | CE SM 8 xy bar di ys _—— | 
JJ%J%Gc06m ,,,, 
auel, xX. 15 The ms rita ez to ridicule. ; : 1. To faſten or ſhut any thing with a bolt, or bar. | 4 REY 4 5 a a a eech 7 10 3 p 
of xowel>* officer take hive e took in that he bantered him, and bad an 1 My duty cannot ſuffer 3 With diamon 1 and barbaricł gold. _ £9þts 
weep . n de der kata I Eftrange. I. obey in all your daughter s hard command; BAATUARLS N . J [barbarymus, Late], | 
dp. Kale, e thing tor innocent ſimplicity to be the ſub- Though their injunction be to bar py doors, 1. A form of ſpeech contrary to the purity and exaAneſs of 
res, 3 15 rs, ES: : L' Eftrange. And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. Shak. | any language. a 3 8 
Dry. Hons Prom fern 2 Aleinous gueſts wWithold | When you bar the window-ſhutters of your lady's bed- Phe language is as near approaching to it, as our modern 
in, but re Ri bend or rage Shall we, cries one, permit chamber at nights, leave open the ſaſhes to let in the air. barbariſh: will allow; which is all that can be expected from 
ns of anc Bixres 5 mances, and his bant ring wit? Tate's Juv. | | Swwift's Directions to the Chambermatd, any now extant, Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication, 
not on 09% Thi. ; 7: /+ [from the verb.] Ridicule; raillery. 2. To hinder; to obſtruct. | . | 2, Ignorance of arts; want of learning. 
- occal;o0-» times for frolicl let it look never fo lilly, as it * es many De When law can do no right, We I have for barbari/m ſpoke more 
very man made in þ and barter, is one of the molt pernicious Let it be lawful, that law bar no wrong. Shak. K. Lear. Than for that angel knowledge you can fay, Shake/Þ. 
mats unan lite. 5 L'Eftrange. | 3. To prevent. | Phe genius of Raphael having tucceeded to the times of 


Varbariſin 


BAR 


barbariſm and ignorance, the knowledge of paintin 


g is now 
arrived to perfection. Dryden's Dufrejnoy, Preface. 
3. Brutality ; ſavageneſs of manners; incivility. : 
Moderation ought to be had in tempering and managing 
the Iriſh, to bring them from their delight of licentious .- 
: —_— unto the love of goodnefs and civility. = Spenſer. 
ivers great monarchies have riſen from harbariſm to civi- 
lity, and fallen again to ruin. Sir F. Davies on Ireland. 
&. Cruelty; age z unpitying hardnels of heart. 
They muſt per force have melted, - 
And barbariſm itſelf have pity'd him. Shakeſp. Rich, II. 
BARBA'RITY. 2. ſ. [from barbarous.] 755 
1. Savagenelſs; incivility. | 
2, Cruelty; inhumanity, - 
And they did treat him wi 
barbarity imaginable, 
3. Barbarum; impurity of ſpeech, 
Next Petrarch followed, and in him we ſee 
What rhime improv'd in all its height, can be 
At beſt a pleaſing found, and ſweet 6arbarity. Drvden. 
Latin often expreſſes that in one word, which either the 
barbarity or narrownels of modern tongues cannot ſupply 


th all the rudeneſo, reproach, and 
Clarendon, b. viii. 


in more. | | Dryden.| 
Atfected refinements, which ended by degrees in many 
barbarities, before the Goths had invaded Italy, Swift. | 


BA'RBAROUS. adj. [ barbare, Fr. EazRep®. ] 
1. Stranger to civility; ſavage; uncivilized. 1 
What need I ſay more to you? What ear is fo barbarons, 
but hath heard of Amphialus ? £5 Sidney. 
The doubttul damſel dare not yet commit 
Her ſingle perſon to their barbarous truth. Fairy Queen. 
Thou art a Roman; be not barbarous. Shakeſpeare. 
And he left governour, Philip, for his country a Phrygian, 
and for manners more barbarous than he that let him there. 
825 Zn 2 Macc. v. 22. 
A barbnrons country mult be broken by war, before it be 
capable of government; and when ſubdued, if it be not well 
planted, it will eftſoons return to barbariſim. Davies on Irel. 
2. Ignorant; unacquainted with arts. 
Ihey who reſtored painting in Germany, 


not having thoſe 


reliques of antiquity, retained that barbarous manner. Dryd.| 


3. Cruel; inhuman. | La 
Buy their borbarous uſage, he died within a few days, to 
the grief of all that knew him, Clarendon, b. vill. 

BARBAROUSLY. adv. | from barbarous.] 

1. Ignorautly; without knowledge or arts. 
2. In a manner contrary to the rules of ſpeech. * 

> We d$arbnroufly call them bleit, t... 8 
. Whilſt ſwelling cofters break their owner's reſt, Steprey. 

3. Cruelly; inhumanly. - 3 „ 
But yet you ber baron murder'd him. Dryden. 
dhe wiſhes it may projper; but her mother uſed one ot her 
nieces very barbaroufly. Spectator, N? 483. 
BARBAROUSNESS. 2. J. [from barbarous. | . 

1. Incivility of manners. 5 3 
Excellencies of muſick and poetry are grown to be little 


0 


more, but the one fiddling, and the other rhiming; and are 


indeed very worthy of the 1 
 barouſneſs of the Goths. 


2, Impurity of language. 


gnorance of the friar, and the 6ar- 


Temple. 


It is allo much degenerated and impaired, as touching the 


pureneſs of ſpeech; being overgrovn with barbarouſnejs. .. 
CT Rs | 8 Brerewwood on Languages. 
The barbaronſneſs of the trial, and the perſuaiives of the 
clergy, prevailed to antiquate it. Hale's Com. Law of Eng. 
To BARBECUE. wv. 4. A term uſed in the Weſt-Indies tor 
Atreſſing a hog whole; which, being ſplit to the backbone, is 
laid flat upon a lorge gridiron, raid about two toot above 
a -AcCharcoal fire, with whick it is ſurrounded. 1 
Oldfield, with more than harpy throat endu'd, 
Cries, Send me, gods, a whole hog barbecu”d. | 
BARBECUE. 2. /.] A hog dreſt whole, in the Weſt- Indian 
manner. 3 5 5 | 
Ba'RBED. participial adj. [from to barb. I 
I LR AMT EEE nn 
| is glittering amour he will command to ruſt, | 
His barbed feeds to itables, 
2. Bearded; jagged with hooks or points. 
III conjecture right, no drizzling ſhow'r, 
1 But rattling ſtorm of arrows arb d with fire. 
BARREL, 7./. from barb.] | 
1. Akind of nth found in rivers, large and ſtrong, but coarſe, 
I he bardel is ſo called, by reaton of the bary or wattels at 
his mouth, or under his chaos. Walton's Angler. 
2. Knots of ſuperſluous fleſh growing up in the 
mouth of a horſe. PIE 
BARBER, 2. / from to barb.] A man whoſhaves the beard, 
His chamber being ſtived with friends or ſuitors, he gave 


Milton. 


his legs, arms, and breaſts to his ſervants to dreſs; his head 


and face to his barber; his eyes to his letters, and his cars to 
petitioners, | 5 N 


| Wotton. 
With thoſe thv boiſt'rous locks, no worthy match 
Tor valour to affail— | DE 
But by the barber's razor beſt ſubdu'd, Samſon Agoniſt. 
What ſyſtem, Dick, has right averr'd-.- 
The cauſe, why woman has no beard? 
In points like theſe we muſt agree 
Dur barber knows as much as we. 
7% BA RRBER. w. 


| Prior. 
4. {from thenoun.] Todreſsout z to powder. 
5 Our courteous Antony, TL BETTY 
_ Whom ner the word of No, woman heard ſpeak, 25 
Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the fealt. Shareſp. 
BARBER-CHIRURGEON. 2. /. A man who joins the practice 
of ſurgery to the barber's trade; ſuch as were all jurgeons 
formerly, but now it is uſed only for a low practiſer of ſurgery. 
He put himleltinto barber-chirurgcons hands, who, by un- 
fit applications, rarified the tumour. © Wiſzman's Surgery. 
BARBER-MONGER. 2./. Awordot reproachin Shaketpeare, 
which ſeems to ſignify a fop; a man decked out by his barber. 
Draw, yourogue; for N de night, the moon ſhines ; 
Fil make a ſopof the moonflune of you you whorefon, cul- 
lionly, barber-monger, draw. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
 BARBERRY, . .. [berberis, Lat.] Pippcridve buth.. 

It is fet with ſharp prickles; the leaves are long, and ſer- 
rated on the edges; the flowers coniitt of fix leaves, which 


expand in form of a role, and are of a yellow colour; the | 


fruit is long, of an acid taſte, and, for the moſt part, of à red 
colour, ang grows in cluſters z the bark of the tree is whitiſh, 
The ſpecies are, 1. The common barberry. 2. Barberry 
Wiltout tones, The firſt of thele torts is very common in 
England, and often planted for hedges, Mar, 
Be rberry' is à plant that boars a fruit very uſeful in houſe- 
| Wor chat which bareth its fruit without ſtones is counted 
20ſt, 
BARD. 2. . [hardu, Welch. ] A poet. 
There is amongtt the Irith a kind of people called bards, 
which are to them inſtead of poets; whoſe profeſſion is to ſet 
forth tae prailes or diſpraites of men in their poems orrhimes; 
the which art hadin lugh regard and eſtimation among them. 
| | = tos oh on Ireland. 
And many bards that to the trembling chord, 
Can tone their timely voices cunningly. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
The hard who firſt adorn'd our native tongue, 

Tun tolkis Britfh lyre this ancient ſong, 

Which Homer might without a bluſh rehearſe. 


Pope. | 


Shakeſpeare's Richard II. | 


channels of the | 
Farrier's Di#. | 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. | 


2. Uncovered in reſpect. 


land; it willonly leave the country barer of money. Locke. 
To BARE. wv. a, 


to offer himſelf to the dilcretion of Leonatus. 


Dryden. 


1 


kB ARF, 84}. bene, Sax. bar, Dan.] 


1. 


3. Unadorned; plain; fimple; without ornament. 
4. Detected; without concealment. 


5. Poor; without plenty. 


7. Threadbare; much worn; as, bare liverics, in the lalt quo- 


8. Not united with any thing elſe. | 8 | 
A deſire to draw all-things to the determination of bare 


9. Sometimes it has of before the thing taken away, 


Bar 
Ba'REBONE, 7. /. {trom bare and b.] Lean, fo that the 


BAREFACED. adj, [from bare and face.] 
1. With the face naked; not maſked. 


2. Shamelets 


pretence to wit imaginable. Dale. 
BAaRrEFA'CEDLY. ad. [from barefaced.] Openly; flamc- 
fully; without diſguiſe 5 | 
5 1118 0 


people's tongues. | CEL Loc. 
BaREFA'CEDNESS. 7./. [from haręſaccd.] Effrontery; at- 


BAREFOOT. adj. from bore 


BAREFO'OTED. adj. Without thoes. 
BAREGNAWN, adj. {from bare and guawwn.] Eaten bare. 


BA'REHEADED. adj. [from bare and head.) Uncovered m 


BARELY. adv. from bare.] 
2, Merely; only 


BAR ; 
Naked; without covering. 3 | 

The trees are bare and naked, which uſe both to cloath 
and houſe the kern. | Spenſer on Ireland, 

Then itretch'd Ker arms t' embrace the body bare; 

Her claſping hands incloſe but empty air. Dryden. 

In the ol oman ſtatues, theſe two ports were always 
bare, and expoſed to view, as much as our hands and face 
at preſent, | Addiſon's Travels. 


Though the lords uſed to be covered whilſt the commons 
were bare, yet the commons would not be bah before the 
Scottiſh commiſſioners; and fo none were covered. Clarend. 


Vet was their manners then but bare and plain; 
For th* antique world exceſs and pride did hate. Spenſer. 


Theſe falſe pretexts and varniſh'd colours failing, 
Bare in thy guilt, how foul muſt thou appear? Samy. Agon. 


Were it for the glory of God, that the clergy ſhould be left 
as bare as the apoſtles, when they had neither ſtaff nor icrip; 
God would, I hope, endue them with the ſelf-ſame affestion. 
| e Hooker, Prejace. 
Even from a bare treaſury, my ſucceſs has been contrary 
to that of Mr. Cowley,  Dryden's Epiſtles, Dedication. 
Mere. | „ eres : 
It was a bare petition of a ſtate „ 
To one whom they had puniſh'd. Shake/þ. Coriolanus. 
You have an exchequer of words, and no other trealure for 
your followers ; for it appears, by their bare liverics, that they 
ive by your bre words. 
Nor are men prevailed upon by barewords, only through. 
a defect of knowledge; but carricd, with thele putts of wind, 
contrary to knowledge. South. 


tation trom Shakeſpeare. 


and naked ſcripture, hath cauted much pains to be taken in 
abating the credit of man. Hoc fen, b. Ui. S7. 
That which offendeth us, is the great diſgrace which they. 
offer unto our cuſtom of barereading the word of Hd. Hooker, 
Tempt not the brave an needy to defpmr;. 
For, tho your violence ſhould leave-them eee 
0, gold and ſilver, (words and darts remain. Pryd. Tuv. 
Making a law to reduce intereſt, and not raiſe the price ot 


[trom che adjective.] To ſtrip; to make 
bare or naked. „ F IL ET 
The turtle on the bared branch, | 
Laments the wounds that death did launch. Spenser. 
There is a fabulous narration, that an herb groweth in the 
likeneſs of a lamb, and feedeth upon the grats, in ſuch fort as 
it will Lare the graſs round about. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
„ Eriphyle here he founn g 
Baring her breaſt, yet bleeding with the wound. Drydez. 
He bard an ancient oak of all her boughs: | 


Then on a riſing ground the trunks he plac'd, Dryden. 
Peõ or virtue, when Ipoint the pen, 
Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a ſtar; | 

Can there be wanting to defend her cauſe, - 

Lights of the church, or guardians of the laws? Poe. 


E, or BORE, The preterite of t9 bear, See To BEAR. 


bones appear, | 5 6 
- Herecomes lean Jack, here comes berebone; how long is 
it ago, Jack, ſince thou laweltthy own Knee ?- 
0 


Your Frenchcrowns have no hair at all, a 
play varefaced..  -: Shakeſp. Midfunmers Night's Dream. 
1 ; unreſerved z without concealment z without all- 
gue, 99 5 | | 


The animoſities encreaſed, and the parties appeared re- 


faced againit each other. Clarendon, b. viii. 
It is moſt certain, that bareſaced bawiry is the pebtelt 


ſurance; audaciouſnefs. | | 
h and /vot.] Without ſhoes, 
She mult have a huſband ; 
I mult dance barefoot on her wedding day. 
Going to find a barefoot brother gut, ak 
One of our order. Shakc/peare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Ambitious love hath ſo in me offended, | 
That barefoct plod I the cold ground upon 
With fainted vor. 
 Envoys deſcribe this holy man, with his Alcaydes about 
bim, ſtanding barefoot, howing to the earth. 
He himſelf, with a rope about his neck, barefooted, cnhme 
| | Sidney, b. ii. 


Know my name is loſt; | : : 
By treaſon's tooth baregnanuy and cankerbit.  Shakeſp. 
reſpect. 

He, bareheaded, lower than his proud ſteed's neck, 
Beſpoke them thus. p 
Next, before the chariot, went two men 

The victor knight had laid his helm aſide, 
Bareheaded, popularly low he bow'd. Dryder's Fables. 


; without any thing more. 8 
The external adminiſtration of his word is as well by read- 
ing barely the ſcripture, as by explaining the fame. Hooker, 
| The duke of Lancaſter is dead! 
And living too, for now his ſon is duke 


— Barely in title, not in revenue. Shakeſþ. Richard > 9 ON 


He barely nam'd the ſtreet, promis'd the wine; 
But his kind wife gave me the very ſiga. Donne. 
Where the balance of trade barely pays for commodities 
with commodities, there money mult be tent, or elſe the debts 
cannot be paid. 80 
Ba REN ESS. v. . [from bare.] 
1. Nakedneſs. eee | 
So you ſerve us, 
Till we ſerve you; but when you have our roſes, 
You barely leave our thorns to prick ourſelves, 
And mock us with our bareneſs, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Leanneſs. | £5 | 
For their poverty, I know not where they had that; and 
for their bareneſs, they never learned that of me. Shakeſp. 
3. Poverty. | | | | 
Were it ſtript of its privileges, and made as like the pri- 
mitive church for its bareneſs as its purity, it could legally 
want all ſuch privileges. | South. 
. Meannels ot clothes. | 
BARGAIN. u. ſ. [bargen, Welch; bargaigue, Fr.] 


6. In law. 


Shakeſp. Two Gent. of Verona. Ti 


BARGER. z. ſ. [from barge.] The manager of a barge, 


1, Thcrind or covering of a tree. 5 


SHaleſpedre. 


nd then you will 


purſues. 
I | 


$/ ake ſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. } 
Ad.liſen. 


5 eng ra bs Richard II. 


areheaded. Bacon. 


Lecke. 


BAR 


What is marriage but a very bargain? M hereir 


alliance, or portion, or reputation, with ſome del ug 
and not the faithful nuptial union of man and wife of ile 
No more can be due to ne, acm. 

Than at the bargain made was meant. D 
2. The thing bought or fold, "Me, 


Give me but my price for the other two, and va « 

even have that into the bargain. . * lay 

He who is at the charge of a tutor at home, mar * 

ſon a more genteel carriage, with greater learning fl 

_ bargain, thun any at {chool can do. 8. .o ue 
3. Stipulation. 

1 here was a difference between courtefieg receivel c 

their matter and the duke; tor that the duke's yy 905 

ends of utility and bargain; whereas their mat we ee 


. 


1 


ter's COU Irn 
Bacen's Heyy. Vin 
ty P70 


Wherelold he bargains, wiipititch ? Dyyd, Matte: 
As to bargains, tew of them ſcem to be excellent“! EY 
they all terminate in one ungle point 9 
5 4 8 2 ö 92 
No maid at court 1+ lets aiham'd, 
 Howe'er for ſelling bargains tam'd. Kere 
5. Anevent; an upſhot: a tow jente, * 


a 
$444 


Bargain and ſale is a contract or agreement made 
nours, lands, Sc. allo the tran<terrin a 
from the bargainer to the bargaiace, Corned 
0 BARGAIN, DV. 2. {from the noun. ] To wake 1 
tor the {ale or purchale of any thing; vofieu with N 

Ilenryis able to enrich his quccn; Ek. 

And not to ſeek a queen to make him! ich, 

So worthlets peaſants bargain 797 their wives, 

As market men for oxen, Theep, or horſe.  Shabefiuns 
For thoſe that are like to be in plenty, hey may N. hs 
gained jor upon the ground. 1017S. Nat, His No 
| The thriity {tate will bargalii ere they figlit. 
It is poiiible the great dukemay barges for 
of Lucca, by.tlic help of his great treaftes. 
BARCAINEE“ 
bara. | 
BARGAISER. #.f. from a.] The perſonwho profters, 

or makes a bargain. 8885 | 
BARGE... J. | bargic, Dutch, from barga, low Lat.] 
1. A _ boat-torpleafure..: 5 7 „ 

The beige the ſat in, like a burniſh'd throne, 
SH. Antony anc! Clertatry, 
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Burnt on the water. 
It was contulted, when J had taken my borge, and —_ 
aſhore, that my ſhip ſhould have ſet fail and left me there, 
| | | : | Raleigh" Eh. 
ES - Plac'd in the gilded barge, - * 
Proud with the burden of fo tweet a charge; 
With painted oars the youths begin to tweep 
| Neptune's tmooth face. | 
2. A boat for burden. 


: Wals, 


_ Howloever, many watarers make themtelves glee, byput. 
ting the inhabitants in mind of this privilege; who-acain, 
_ eſpecially the women, like the Campellians in the nertl;,ard 
the London bargers, torflow not to baigne them, Car, 
BARK. ». /. [barck, Dan.] DE STE 
"Trees laſt according to the ſtrength and quantity of ther 
ſap and juice; being well munited by their bark againk te 
injuries of the air. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, N* iy; 
| A LEON Wand'ring in the dark, 
Phyſicians for the tree have found the bark, Dries, 
2. A fall ſhip. [from dara, low Lat.] 55 
Things, f ſay, being in this. ſtate, it came to paſs, that 
the duke of Parma mult have flown, if he would as 
into England; for he could ncither get bark nor marie v 
put to {ca. Vacon cu the War with uu. 
Ix was that fatal and perficious hark, ; 
Built in tv eclipfe, and rigg'd with curſes dark, 
That unk io low that facred head of thine. 
Wo to a woman truſts his peace ot mind, 
Trouſts a frail br with a tempeituous wind, Grantil. 
BARK. v. u. [beoncan, Saxon. ] 
1. Lo make the nojewlicha dog makes, when ho threatens 


1 1 * 1 * 
Milt, 


To 
1 
Sent before mv time | 
Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made up, 
And that fo lamely and unfathionabl cr, 
That dogs bark at me. Shakcjpeare's Richard Ill. 
Why do your dogs bark ſo? be there bears i th tows? 
* . . Shakejpeare's Merry Wives of I. 
In vain the herdman calls him back again; 
Ihe dogs ſtand off atar, and bark in vain. 
2. To clamòdur at; to purſue with reproaches. 
Voile is the vengeance on the aſhes cold. 
And en y bale, to bark at ſleeping fame. | Fairy Nin. 
5 Vou dare patronage 
The envious barking of your ſaucy tongue, f 
Againſt my lord the duke of Somerſet ! Shakeſp, Her. Il. 
To BARK. v. a. from the noun. ] To ftrip trees oi their ball. 
The teverett penalties ought to be put upon bar79 Wl! 
tree that is not felled. 2 5 | | Ter pus 
Thele trees, after they are barked, and cut into ſhape, dt 
tumbled down from the mountains into the ſtream. Au. 
BARK-BARED. adj. [from bark and bare.] Stripped & Wt 


bark. | 
ted and bark-bared trees may be preſerved, 'f 


Excortica e 
nouriſhing up a ſhoot from the foot, or below the ff. 
place, cutting the body of the tree ſloping off a little bat 
the ſhoot and it will quickly heal, and be covered with bake 

5 Alortimer's Art of Hufbdud] 
BARKER. 1. . [from bark.) 1 
1. One that barks or clamours. SAID 

What hath he done more than a baſe cur? barkec znd 
made a noite? had a fool or two to {pit in his mouth? Þ% 
they are rather enemies of my fame than me, theſe 54 

| | Ben. Jobnſou's Disc. 
Ore that is employed in ſtrippins Te 
arb.] Conſiſting of bark; ccννE,¼e 


gers of the elm. Shake. 


2, [from bark of J 
BARKY. adj. from 
bark. 
Iny fo enrings the barky fing 
BA'RLEY. . „ [derived by Jumus from Y.] 13 
It hath athick ſpike; the calvx, huik, awn, and money 
are like thoſe of . a or rye, but the awns are rough ü 
ſeed is ſwelling in the middle, and, for the moſt party end 1 
a ſharp point, to which the hutks are cloſely united. © 
ſpecies are, 1. Common long-eared barley. 2+ A 
ſquare harley, by ſome called big. 3. Sprat barley, or b 
door barley, All theſe forts of barley are ſown in the * 
of the year, in a dry time. In ſome very dry light lane, 
barley is ſown early in March ; but in ſtrong ca ens 
is not ſown till April. The ſquare barley, or big, 15 
cultivated in the north of En land, and in Scotland; 2 
hardier than the other ſorts. Where barley is town upon” 
broken up land, the uſual method is to plougi up te 1 
in March, and let it lie fallow until June; at which —_ 
is ploughed again, and ſown with turneps, which ate mw 
by theep in winter, by whoſe dung the land is greaty 


1. A contract or agreement concerning the {ale of ſoniething., 


. . * Yonge 
roved; and then, in March following, the gound 15757 
ed again, and town with barlzy, 
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ly is emollient, moiſtening, and ee 
ö In by Hippocrates as proper in inflammatory 
was choſen by Hippoc FOE Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


dittempers. A:kind of 
1 4 E. Ns jo md © rural P ay. ; 
8 eee ſhe went abroad thereby, 
At barleybrake her (weet ſwift feet to try. Sidney. 
EY BROTH. a. / [from barley and broth.) A low word, 
Bo netirnes uſed tor itrong beer. 


Can — 2 , 
ach for ſurreyn'd jades, their barley broth 
e cold Good to ſuch valiant heat? Shabeſp. 
MARLEY corn. 2. /. [from barley and corn. ] A gram of 


+ of ch. 
ef 0 long; Jon g journey, choak'd with brakes and thorns, 

Il meatur'd by ten thouſand barley corns. Tickell. 

BARLEY MOW. 7 . {from bariey and mow.) The place 
where reaped barley is ſtowed up. 
Whenever by yon 82 mow I pals, ; 
Before my eyes will trip the tidy lats. Gay's Paſtoral. 
BARM. n. ſ. (burm, Welch; beonm, Sax. ] Veatt; the fer- 
ment put into 1 to make it work, and into bread, to 
chte ſwell it. | | 
1 825 _ Are you not he 

That ſometimes make the drink to bear no barm, a 

Miilead light wand'rers, laughing at their harm > Shakeyp. 

Y ou may try the force of imagination, upon ttaying the 

working of beer when the barm is put into it. Bacon. 
BA RUN. ad). [trom barm. | Contaming barm. - Ws 
Their jovial nights in trolicks and in play 

They pals, to drive the tedious hours away 3 5 

And their cold itomachs with crown'd goblets cheer, 

Ot windy cider, and of barazy beer. 
BRN. . J. | ben, dax. 1A place or houſe tor laying up any 
tort of grain, hay, or raw, &c. . 

In vain the barns expect their promis'd load, 

Nor barns at home, nor reełs are heap'd abroad. Dryden. 
1 took notice of the make of feveral barns here: after 
har ing laid a frame of wood, they place, at the tour corners 
vt it; tour blocks, in ſuch a thape as neither mice nor vermin, 
can creep up. | 25 Addijun O 1 taly. 


e, Sax. an Oak. ü Po 

1. A bird like a ok fabulouſly ſuppoſed to grow on trees. 
Surely it is beyond even an atheilt's creauiny and impu- 

dence, to amrm that the firit men might grow upon txces, 

as the tory goes about barnacles; or perhaps might be the 
lice of fome vali prodigious animals, Whole ipccies is Now 
estindt. | | - - Bentley's Sermons. 

Aud from the moſt reſin'd of famts, 

As paturalily grow mitcreants, | 25 
As barnactes turn olan geeſe | J 
In tn' iſtands of the Orcadles. Hudibras, p. iii. c. li. 

2. In inſtrument made commonly of iron tor the uſe af far- 

11:4, to nold a horte by the noſe, to hinder him from ſtrug- 

ging when any incition is made. Farrier's Didi. 

BAKO'ME TER. z. / {from gg, weight, and werger, mea- 

fore.) A machine tor meaturing the weight of the atmo- 

berg, and the variations in it, in arder chuefly to determine 
the changes ot the weatner, It differs from the baroſcope, 
which only ſhews that the air is heavier at one time than 
another, withour ſpecifying the difference. The barometer 
is tounded upon the Torricellian experiment, io called from 

Torxicelli the inventor of it, at Florence, in 1643; which is 

@glals tube filled with mercury, horizontally sealed at one 

end; the other open and immerged 1a a baſon of ſtagnant 

mercury; ſo that, as the weight of the atmoſphere dlimi- 

nifhes, the mercury in the tube will defcend, and, as it en- 

creates, the mercury will aſcend; the column ot mercury 
ſalpended in the tube, being always equal to the weight oi 
the incumbent atmoſphere. Many attempts have been made 
to render the changes in the baron ter more ſenſible, in order 
tow.alure the atmoſphere more accurately; and hence aroſe 

a great number of barometers, of different ſtructures. Dr. 

Halley obſerves, in the Philojophical Tranſactions, that in 

cahn weather, when the air is inclined to rain, the mercury 

is commonly low; in ſerene good ſettled weather, high. On 
great winds, though unaccompanied with rain, the mercury 
is loweft of all, with regard to the point of the compais the 


ind blows on, The gremett heights of the mercury are on 


eacerly and north-ealterly winds, ceteris paribus. After 


great ſtorms of wind, when the mercury has been low, it. 


nies agein very faſt. In calm trotty weather, it ſtands lugh. 


Ine more northerly places find greater alterations than the 


more tyuthern; and within the tropicks, and near them, 
there little or no Variation of the CES of the mercury. 
The riling of the mercury forebodes fait weather after foul, 
uch an catterly or north-eaſterly wind; its falling portends 
loutherty or welterly winds, or both. In a ftorm, the mer- 
Sate. But there are frequently great changes 


e air, 


wittout any perceptible alteration in the barometer. The | 


alen 
Mera 


2075 ot the weight of the air, ale generally allowed 
to de the cauſe of thoſe in the barometer ; but philoſophers 


Tano entily determine wheace thoie alterations riſe in the 


ainulyhere, 


* 


I. . - 3 
dev ation of places above the level of the ſca, hath been much 


promoted by barunetrical experiments, founded upon that 


tential property of the air, its gravity or preſſure. As the 
0! 1 


umn ot mercury in the barometer is counterpoiſed by a 


columy of air of equal weight, ſo whatever cauſes make the | 


ar heavier or lighter, the pretture of it will be thereby en- 
created or leſlened, and of conſequence the mercury wall rite 
or tall, Again, the air is condenſed cr expanded, in pro- 
* den to the weight or force that preſſes it. Hence it is, 
wt che bisher from the ſea, in the midland countries, the 
Weciiry deicends the lower; becauſe the air becomes more 
ited and lighter, and it falls lowett upon the tops of the 
Clit mountains, e e rris. 
tabu is another property of air, whereby it counter- 
_ : cohimn of mercury from twenty-ſeven inches and 
ha * tuty and one half, the gravity of the atmoſphere 
8 5 e Which are its utmoſt limits; ſo that the 
th. 4.1 1% gravity of the air cannot be determined when 
arameter ſtands at thirty inches, with a moderate heat 


vt _ 
the weather, Arbuthnot an Air. 
* COME TRICAL, 


Iometer, 


bc inſtruments. 


tain, B, n.j. The etymology of this word is very unccr- 
15 470, among the Romans, ſignified a brave warriour, 
; util man; and, from the firit of theſe ſignifications, 
we. e derives baron, as a term of military dignity. Others 
* L © it originally to any only a man; in which ſenſe 
whey r Varon, is ttill uſed by the Spaniards ; and, to con- 
bang i ture, our law yet uſes baron and femme, huſ- 
wor wife, Others deduce it from ber, an old Gauliſh 
of the pulying commander; others from the Hebrew 553, 
mme „ „port. Some think it a contraction of par 

Ades err, which ſeems leaſt probable.] 
N * 9g 4 nobility next to a viſcount. It may be probably 
baroxs th t anciently, in England, all thoſe were called 
nd it; wad ſuch ſigmiories as we now call court barons. 
James ad, that, after the conqueſt, all ſuch came to the 
tv and {at as nobles in the upper houſe, But when, 


balley; the beginning of our meaſure of length; the third | 
ww) 9 A | 


2. Baron is an officer, as barons of the exchequer to the King: 


Dryden's Virgil. | 


| 4. Baron is uied tor the huſband in relation to his wife. Corvel, 


BARONAGE. 2. /. {from baror.] 


clk. x: , Tprdbably af beannz Sax, A child, and |: | 
” I ny ; | 2. The dignity of a baron. 


BARO NY. . /. [baronnie, Fr. bechuy, Sax. ] That honour 


the fees of temporal barons, but of bithops allo. 


ey beginning to riſe, is a pretty ſure ſign that it ne to] 
in t 


e meaſuring the heights of mountains, and finding the 


aj. [from barometer.) Relating to the | 


very accurate in makin barometrical and thermo- | 
| D Phyſico- Theology. 


by experience; it a that the parliament was too much 
2 with — — it became a cuſtom, that none 


ſhould came, but ſuch as the king, for their extraordinary 
wiſdom or quality, thought good to call by writ; which writ 


of nobility was but caſual, and depending merely on the 
prince's . obtained of the King letters patent of this 
dignity to them and their heirs male: and rhete were called 
barons by letters patent, or hy creationz whole poſterity are 
now thoſe barons that are called lords of the parliament ; ot 
which kind the king may create more at his pleaſure. It is 
nevertheleſs thought, that there are yet barons by-writ, as 
well as barons by letters patent, and that they may be diſ- 
cerned by their titles; the barozs by writ being thole, that to 
the title of lord have thur own ſurnames annexed; whereas 
the barons by letters patent, are named by their baronies, 
[Theſe barons which were firſt by writ, may now juſtly alto 
be called barors by preſcription ;. for that they have conti- 
nual/barszs, in themiclves and their anceitors, beyond the 
memory of man. There are alſo barons by tenure, as the 
bithops of the land, who, by virtue of baronies annexed to 
their biſhopricks, have always had place in the upper houte 
of parliament, and are called lords fpiritual. | 


ol theſe the principal is called lord chief bero7, and the three 
others are his aſſiſtants, between the king and his ſubjects, 
in cauſes of juſtice, belonging to the exchequer. 

3. There are allo barens of the cinque ports; two to cach of 
the ſeven towns, Hattings, Wincheltea, Rye, Rumney, Hithe, 
Dover, and Sandwich, that have places in tne tower hovie of 


parliament. |  Coxvel.* 
9 Ihhey that bear | 
The cloth of ſtate above, are tcur barons r 
Of the cinque ports. Sbaleſpeare's Henry VIII. 


5. A baron of beef is when the two firloins are not cut atunder, 


but joined together by the end of the backbone, Diet. 
1. The body of barens and peers, 1 


His.charters of the liberties of England, and of the foreſt, 
were hardly, and with difficulty, — by his 62rozage at 
Staines, A. D. 1215. Hale s Common Lew of England. 
3. The land which gives title to a baron. 

rag. | 'r 
BARORET. 2. ſ. [of baron and et, diminutive termination.) 

The lowelt degice of honour that is hereditary; it 1s bel 

a baron and above a knight ; and has the precedency of all 

ocher knights, except the Eniglits af the garter. It was/hrlt. 

founded by Ling Tomes I. A. D. 1611, Convel, But it 
appears by the following patlage, that the term was .in ute 
before, though in another ſenſe. 5 „„ 
King Edward III. being bearded and croſted by the cle: gy, 
they being too ſtrong for him, fo as he could not order aud 
retorm things, was adviſed to direct out his writs to certain 


in the next parliament. By which means he had 109 many 
arons in his parliament, as were able to wei 


as ſundry of them do yet retain the name. Sperjor oadreland. 


or lordthip that gives title to a baron. Such are net only 
0 Coavel. 
BA'ROSCOPE. x. ſ. [E. and .oxowiz. An infrument to 
thew the weight of the atmoſphere. Ste BAROMTTEZA. 
It there was always a calm, the equilibrium could only be 


the alterations of the baroſcope are very (mall. £rbuth, on Air. 
BARRACAN. 2. . ¶ bouracan, or barracan, Fr.] A ſtrong 
thick kind of camelot. EN Ee NT Ty aorgs 
BARRACK. z. ſ. [barracca, Span.) 5 | 
1. Little cabins made by the Spanith hſhermen on the ſea ſhore; 
or little lodges for ſoldiers in a camp... | 
2. It is 5 dings e ſoldiers, 
BA'RRATOR. 2. /. [from barat, old Fr. from wuich is th]. 
retained barateur, a cheat.] A wrangler, and encourager of 
law ſuits. 8 . . 
Will it not reflect as much on thy character, Nic, to turn 
barrator in thy old days, u ſtirrer up of quarrels amongſt thy 
neighbours. | Arbutbnot”s Hiftory of John Bull. 
BARRATRY. . /. {from barrator.] The pracuce or crime 
of a barrator ; toul practice in law. | | 
'T is arrant barratry, that bears 
Paint blank an »Ction 'gaintt our laws. 
BARREL. . /. | baril, Welch.] ST | 
1. A round wookca veflel to be ſtoppad cloſe,  _ 
It hath bcen obſerved by one of the ancients, that an 
empty barrel knocked upon with the imgcr, giveth adiapa- 


Hu. libras. 


a Trembling to approach | | 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach. Dryden's Per/. 
2. A particular meaſure in liquids. A barrel of wine is thirty -. 
one gallons and a half; of ale, thirty-two gallons ; of beer, 
thirty-lix gallons, and of beer vinegar, thi ty-four gallons. 
3. In dry meaſure. A tarrel of Eſſex butter contains one 
-  hundicd and fix pounds; of Suffolk butter, two hundred and 
 fifty-lix. A barrel of herrings ſhould contain thirty-two 
gallons wine meaſure, holding uſually a thoutand herrings. 
Several colleges, inſtead of limiting their rents to a cer- 
tain ſum, prevailed with their tenants to pay the price of ſo 
many barrels of corn, as the market went. Swift. 


holds the thot. | . . 
Take the barrel of a long gun perfectly bored, ſet it up- 
right with the breech upon the ground, and take a bullet ex - 


will hazard the ſtriking out your teeth. Dig on Bodies. 
5. A cylinder; frequently that cylinder about hic 
is wound, | 2 ; 
our ſtring and how muſt be accommodated to your drill; 
if too weak, 1t will not carry about the barrel. 55 
Maxon s Mechanical Exerciſes. 
6. Barrel of the ear, is a cavity behind the tympanum, co- 
vered with a fine membrane. 5 Dit. 
To BA'RREL. v. a. {from the noun.] To put any tlung in 
a barrel for preſervation. 8 


be uſed as it is needed. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Barrel vp earth, and ſow ſome ſeed m it, and put it in the 
bottom of a pond. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, Ne 531. 
NA; Wer ror [trom barrel and belly.} Having 
a large belly. 
auntleſs at empty noiſes; lofty neck d, . 
Sharp headed, barrel-belly d, broadly back d. Dryd. Virg. 
BA'RREN. adj. { bane, Sax. naked; properly applied to trees 
or ground unfruitful.] 5 15 
1. Without the quality of producing its kind; not prolificæx; 
applied to animals. : 
They hail'd him father to a line of kings. 
Upon my head they plac'd a fruitleſs crown,- 


And put a barren ſceptre in my gripe, 
No Aa of mine Heading, Shakeſpeare s Macbeth. 


among your cattle. Deuter. vu. 14. 


ran hac vice tantum. Atter that, men, ſeeing that this {tate | 


n down thi. 
_ clergy ; which barons were not afterwards lords, butbarenets, . 


changed by the contents; where the winds are nat variable, 


y taken among us for buildings to lodge ſoldiers, 


ſon to the ſound of the hke barrel full. Bacon's Nat. Hi. 


4. Any thing hollow, as the barre of a gun; that part which | 


actly fit for it; then if you ſuck at the mouth of the barrel | 
ever ſo gently, the bullet will come up to forcibly, that it | 


any thing | 


T would have their beef beforchand barrelled, which wy | 


There ſhall not be male or female barren among you, or | 


The ſituation of this city is pleaſant, but che water is 
naught, and the, ground barren. | 


try ; he confeſſes it to be barren, Pope's Odyſſey, b. iv. notes. 
From his far excurſion thro” the wilds 
Ot barren ether, faithtul to his time, 


3- Not copious; ſcanty. 

Some ſchemes will appear barren of hints and matter, but 
prove to be fruitful. | | Sai t. 

4. Ummneaning; uninventive; dull. 


on lome quantity of barren ſpectators to laugh too. Shag. 
BARRENLY, adv. {trom barren.] Unfruitfully. 5 
BARRENNBSS, . /. {from barreu.] | | 
1. Want of vtitspring; want of the power of . procreation. 
I pray'd tor . and * barrouneſs 
In wedlock a reproach, Maulton's Agoniſtes, I. 3 30. 
No more be mention'd then of violence | 
Agaiit ourſelves; and wiltul barrenneſ;, 2 
That cuts us off from hope. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. 
2. Vniruittulneſs; ſterility; intertility, | | 


value, through the divertity of their'fertility or barrcmme/3. 
Bacon on Alienotwo:s, 


3. Want of invention; want of the power of producing any 


thing new. | 
The adventures of Ulyſſes are imitated in the ZEneis ; 
though the accidents are not the ſame, which would have 
argued him of a total barrenneſs of invention. Dryd. Jab. 
4. Want of matter, | 5 | | 
Ihe importunity of our adverſaries hath conftrainal us 
longer to dwell than the bayrexncſs of to poor a caute could 


5. Ia theology: aridity ; want of emotion or ſenhibility. 
The greateſt ſaints ſometimes are tervent, and ſometimes 
feel a barrenneſs of devotion. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
BARREN WORT. . / e as Lat.] The name of a plant. 
The ſtalks are divi 


the flower, of four petals, hollow, and expanded in form of 
a croſs; the pointal of the flower becomes a pod with one 


teeds. Millar. 


BARON ESS. 2. /. bareucſſa, Ital. bareniſſu, Lat.] A baron's N BARRFU Ls adj. [from bar and fall. 1. Full of obſtructions. 


| __ Abarxjul ſtrife! 


BARRICA'DE, 1. /. {oarricade, Fr.] 


any thing elſe, to keep off an attack. 
2. Any ſtop; bar; obtruttion. - 1 5 
There muſt be ſuch a barricade, as would greatly annoy, 
or rather abidlutely ſtop, the currents of the atmoſphere. 
3 8 Derhbam's Fhyfico-Theolog y. 
 ToBARRICA'DE. v. a. [barricader, Fr.] Tollapupapalisc. 
 Anew vulcanocontinually diſcharging that maticr, which 


gentlemen of the belt abilities, entitling them therein barons .. being til] then barricazed up, and inipriloned in the bowels _ 


ot the carth, was the occahon of very great and frequent ca- 

lainities, 1 5 

Now all the pavement ſounds with trampling feet 
And the ee ee harricades the ſtreet, 


» 


anything fixed to hinder entrance, 


[I be accets of the town was only by a neck of land, be- 
ftween the ſea on the one part, and the harbour water, or inner 


fea on the other; fortitied clean over with a ſtrong rampier 
an barricaas. 


to ſtop up. 3 
Faſt we found, faſt ſhut 


The diſmal gates, and barricado'd ttrong! Par. Lift. 


== _- not time to harricado the doors; 1o that the eneiny 
entered. . „ 
The truth of cauſes we find fo obliterated, that it ſeems 


3A RRIER, #. . [barriere, Fr. It is ſometimes pronounced 


perly on the firit.} 
A b 


arricade; an entrenchment. 


Safe in the love of heav'n an ocean flows 


+ bd ; 


country. DE ES, | | 
The queen 1s under the obligation of being guarantee of 
venues thereof, before a peace. 
3. A top; an obſtruction. „ 
It you value yourſelt as a man of learning, you are building 
a moit unpaſſable Harrier againſt all improvement. Matis. 
4. A har to mark the limits of any place. 4 
Hor juits, and tourneys, and barriers, the glories of them 


e Davie, 


BS --: - 6 | | 
1 Pris' ners to the pillar bound, 
At either barrier plac'd ; nor, captives made, 
He freed, or arm'd ane. 

5. A boundary. 15 VV | | 
But wave whate'er to Cadmus may belong, 
And fix, O mule, the barrier of thy long, | 

At Ocdipus. | 
Ho inſtinct varies in the groveling ſwine, _ 
Compar'd, half reas'ning elephant! with thine: 
"I 'wixt that and reaſon, what a nice barrier 
For ever ſep' rate, yet for ever near. Pope's E 
BARRISTER. 7. /. [ſiom lar. ] A perſon qualified to plead 


now uſually denominated counſellors at law, were tonnerly 
ublwged to fludy eight years before they were paſſed, now only 
ſcven, and {ometimes fewer. Outer re yrs are pleaders 
without the bar, to diſtinguiſh them from inner barrifters; 


council of the king, queen, and princes, who are admitted to 


taudbarrow ; a frame cf boards, with handles at cach end, 


car red between two men; a wheelbarroc, that which one 
man puſhes forward, by raiſing it upon one wheel. | 


butchcr's oftal, and to be thrown into the Thames? 


No barrow's whee | 
Shall mark thy ſtocking with a miry trace. Gay's Trivia. 


or hog's lar 


ſignifies a grove; from beanpe, which the Saxons uſed in the 
ſame-tenſe, _ Gibſon's Camden. 
BaRROW is likewiſe uſed in Cornwall for a killeck, under 
which, m old times, bodies have been buried. L 
To BARTER. v. n. {baratter, Fr. to trick in traffick ; from 
barat, craft, fraud. ] To tratfick by exchanging one comtuo- 
dity for another, in oppoſition to purchaſing with money. 
| As if they ſcorn'd to trade and barter, 


2. Uniruiful; not fertile; ſterile, 


By giving or by taking quarter. Hudibras, p. ili. c. i. 
2 E Fg A nan 


- , 4 2 Kin 55 ii. 19. 8 - 
elemachus is tar from exalting the nature of his coun- 


They ſee the blazing wonder rite anew, Thomfon's Sum. 


There be of them that will make themſelves laugh, to ſet | 


Within the felf fame hamlet, lands have divers degrees or 


have feemel either to iequire or to admit. Heoker, b. v. S 22. 


ed into three branches, each ſuſtaining 
three leaves, ſhaped like ivy; the calyx conſiſts of four leaves; 


cell, having two valves, in which are contained round flat : 


Whoe'er I-woo, myſelt would be his wife. Shakeſpeare. | 


1. A tortification made in haste, of trees, earth, waggons, or 


MHaeodæbard's Natural Hiſtory, 


„ Entangled here, the wagygon's lengthen'd team. Cay. 
BARRICA'DO. A. . [barricada, Span. ] A fortification; a bar; 


8 accu War nwith Spain. 
7 BARRICA bo. v. a. {from the noun. ] To fortify; to bar; 


Clarendon, b. viii. 
almott barricadeed from any intellectual approach. Harwey. 


with the accent on the laſt ſyllable, but it is placed more pro- 


[7 Around our realm, a barrier from the foes. Pope's Oauſty. > 
| 2- A fortification, or ſtrong place, as on the frontiers Ot a 


the Dutch, having poſſeſſion of the {aid barrier, and the re- 


ale chiefly in the chariots, wherein the challengers make their 
PRE ELL acon's HH 


- Dryden's Fables, 
Pope's Statias. | 


2y o M. 
the cauſes of clients in the courts of juſtice, called an advo- 
cate or licentiate in ther countries and courts. Barriſters, 


ſuchi are the benchers, or thoje who have been readers, the 
plcad within the bar, Blount. Chambers. 


BA ROW. 7. /. [benepe, Sax. ſuppoſed by Skinner to come 
tom ber.] Any kind of carriage moved by the hand, as a 


Have I lived to be carried in a baſket, like a barrow of | 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
f # 


BARROW. 140 [benz, Sax. ] Ahog; whence barrow greale, 


Bak ROW, whether in the beginning or end of names of places, | 


" 
—— — — 
— wo She es . 


» 
4 — 
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———— 


To BARTER. w. 4. : 
1. To give any ung in exchange for ſomething elſe. 


i they may want, and, in exc 
_ with which they _ abound, 


BASE. adj. [bas, Fr. baſſs, Ital. baxs, Span. baſſus, lovs 


1. Mean; vile; worthleſs. 


__ Ba$E-COURT, z. /. Lower court; not the chief court that leads 
to the houſe. N N 


Io speak with you. a 
 BASE-MINDED. adj. Mean ſpirited; worthleſs. 


BAS 


A man has not every thing growing u n his ſoil, and 


therefore is willing to barter with his neighbour. Collier. 


. 


or him was 1 exchang'd and ranſom'd; 
But with a baſer man of arms by far, 
Once, in contempt, they would have barter'd me. Shak. 
Then as thou wilt diſpole the reſt, N 
To thote who, at the market rate, | 
Can barter honour tor eſtate, e 
l fee nothing left us, but to truck and barter our goods, 
like the wild Indians, with each other. Sao. 
2. Sometimes it is uſed with the particle away before the thing 
wen. | 
: If they will barter away their time, methinks they ſhould 
at leaſt have ſome eaſe in exchange. Decay of Piet). 
He alſo bartered away plums that would have rotted in 
a week, for nuts that would lait good for his cating a whole 


year. Locte. 
BARTER. 2. /. {from the verb.] The act or practice of trat- 


ficking by exchange of commodities; ſometimes the thing 
given in en . | i 3 

From England they my be furniſhed with ſuch things as 

ange or barter, ſend other things, 

Bacon's Advice to Vilhers. 

He who corrupteth Englith with foreign words, is as wiſe 

as ladies that change plate for china; for which, I think, the 
laudable tratfick of old cloaths is much the faireſt barter. 


Felton on the Claſſicks. | 


BARTERER. u. f. from harter. ] He that trafficks by ex- 
change of commodities. | | 


- BA'RTERY. 2. /. {from barter.] Exchange of commodities. * | 


It is a received opinion, that, in moſt ancient ages, there 
was only bartery or change of commodities "nanny 2 molt 
nations. 8 Camden s Remains. 


BARTRAM. 2. /. A plant; the ſame with pellitory; which ice. | 


BARTON. 2. /. The demetne lands of a manour; the manour- 
houſe itſelt; and ſometimes the out- houſes. Blount. 


Latin; Sa.] 


The harveſt white plumb is a 5 plumb, and the white 


date plumb are no very good plumbs. 'Bacon's Nat. Hf. 
Pyreicus was only famous for countertcitingall baſe things, 


as earthen pitchers, a {cullery ; whereupon he was turnamed 
Rupographus. . W Peac hum. 
2. Of mean ſpirit; diſingenuous; illiberal ; ungenerous ; low; 
without dignity of ſentiment. _ | 
Since the * e are ſuch in the party I love, as the feel- 


ing ot them cannot come unto any unnoble heart; ſhall that |- 
Sidney. | 


heart, lifted up to ſuch a height, be counted baje ? 
It 15baſein his adverſaries thus to dwell upon the exceſſes 
of a paſſion. | fo) 

I might be baſe enough to ſuſpect, that you acted like ſoine 


philoſopher, who writ much better upon virtue than he prac- | 
ied ! | | Swift. | 


tiled it. | N | = | 
3. Ot low ſtation; of mean account; without dignity of rank; 
without honour. | | | 


If the lords and chief men degenerate, what ſhall be hoped | _ 
15 of the peaſants and baſer people? Spenſer on Ireland. | 


3 t that rebellion 
Came like itſelf, in baſe and abject routs, : 
Vou reverend father, and theſe noble lords & 
Ilad not been here. Sbhakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
It could not elſe be, I ſhould prove lo Ha e, 


To ſue and be denied ſuch common grace. Shak. Timon. * 
And I will yet be more vile than this, and will be baſe.in | 
| EY 2 Sam. vi. 22. 


mine own ſighgt. TY 
___ InturreQtions of baſe people are commonly more turious in 
their beginnings, Baca Henry VII. 
e „„ , ay 
Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind; 1 
Though poor in fortune, of celeſtial race, „ 
And he commits the crime who calls him baſe. Dryden. 


4. Bate-born; born out of wedlock, and by conſequence ot no 
hauonourable birth. | N | 


I Why baſtard? wherefore baſe ?. 5 
When my dimenſions are as well compatt oo © 
As honeit madam's iſſue. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


This young lord loſt his life with his father in the field, 


and with them a baſe ton. Camden's Remains. 


5. Applied to metals ? without value; it is uſed in this ſenſe of 


all metals except gold and ſilver. ; 
A guinea is pure gold, if it has nothing but gold init, with- 
out any alloy or bajer metal. atts's Logick. 
5. Applied to ſounds, deep; grave. It is more frequently writ- 
ten , though the comparative baſer ſeems to require he. 
In pipes, the lower the note holes be, and the further trom 


the mouth ot the Pipe, the more h ſound they yield. Bacon. 
 BASE-BORN. adi. | 


orn out of wedlock. _ 
| But ice thy baſe-born child, thy babe of „ 
Who, left by thee, upon our pariſh came. Gay. 


Nly lord, in the baſe-court he doth attend, 


It ſignifieth, as it ſcemeth, no more than abject, Y- minded, 
falle hearted, coward, or midget.  Camden's Remains. 


_BasSE-vIOL. z. J. Luſually written baſs vol.] An jaſtrument 


vVvhich is uſed in concerts for the baſe found. „ 
At the very firit grin he caſt every human feature out of his 
countenance; at the ſecond, he became the head of a baſe-. 
Fog Addijon. Spectator, Ne 174. 


vin. 
BASE. 2. ſ. ¶ bas, Fr. baſis, Lat.] | 
1. The bottom of any thing; commonly uſed for the lower part 
of a building, or column. 
What if it tempt thee tow'rd the flood, my lord? 
Or to the dreadful ſummit of the clift, _ —_—_ | 
That bectles o'er his baſe into the ſea. Shake/ſp. Hamlet. 
Firm Dorick pillars tound 3 ſolid baſe z 
The fair Corinthian crowns the higher ſpace. Dryden. 
Columns of poluh'd marble firmly ſet Es 
On golden baſes, are his legs and feet. Prior. 
2. The pedeſtal of a ſtatue. 3 | 
Men of weak abilities in great place, are like little ſtatues 
ſet on great baſes, made the leis by their advancement. Bacon. 
Mercury was patron of flocks, and the ancients placed a ram 
at the baſe of his images. Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 
I hat part of any ornament which hangs down, as houtings. 
Phalantus was all in white, having his baſes and capariton 
embroulered. _ | Sidney. 
Ihe broad part of any body; as the bottom of a cone. 
Stockings, or perhaps the armour for the legs, trum bas, Fr. 
Nor thall it &er be faid that wight, 
With gauntlet blue and baſes white, _ 
And round blunt truncheon by his tide, : 
So great a man at arms dety'd, Hudibras. 
The place fromm which racers or tilters run; the botto:n of 
the field. : : 
He ſaid; to their eee baſe they went; 
With beating heart th' expecting 5 receive, ö 
And, ttarting all at once, the barrier leave. Dryden's Virg. 
The firing that gives a baſe ſound, 
At thy well- Har pen'd thumb, from ſhore to ſhore, | 
The trebles ſqueak tot lear, the baſes roar, Dryden, 


2 


+ 


La 


4 


ſecrets in the contemplation of ſounds. | 
To BASH. v. x. [probably from baſe.} To be aſhamed; to 


Atterbury. | 


2. Sheepiſh; vitioufly modeſt. 


| Shakeſpeare's Richard 7 


He with two ſtriplings (lads, more like to run 
The country baſe, than to commit ſuch N | 
Made good the paſſage. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
To BASE. wv. a. [bajier, Fr.] To embaſe; to make leſs valu- 
able by admixture of meaner metals. 

I am doubtful whether men have ſufficiently refined metals, 
which we cannot baſe ; as, whether iron, braſs, and tin be te- 
fined to the height? Bacon s Natural Hiftory, Ne 849. 
BA'SELY. adv. Rom baſe.) | 
1. In a baſe manner; meanly; diſhonourably, 

The king is not himſelf, but baſely led | 
By flatterers. Shakeſpeare's Richard 11. 


demanded it. | Clarendon. 
With broken vows his fame he will not ſtain, 5 
With conqueſt baſely bought, and with inglorious gain. 


1 Dryden. 
2. In baſtardy. | 
_ Theſe two Mitylene brethren, baſely born, crept out of a 
ſmall galliot unto the majeſty of great kings. Knolles. 
BA SEN ESS. 7. /. [from baſe.] 
1. Meanneſs; vileneſs; badnets. 

Such is the power of that ſweet paſſion, 
That it all ſordid baſeneſs doth expel. _ 


and all his baſeneſ5 ript up before thoſe pure ſpirits, this will 
be a double ell“ 2 80 9 EP F ; South. 
Your ſoul's above the baſeneſs of diſtruſt: 


2. Vileneſs of metal. 5 | I! 
We alleged the fraudulent obtaining andexecuting his pa- 
tent, the beſeneſs of his metal, and the prodigious ſum to be 
coined. 5 CR | Saif. 
3. Baſtardy. OCT WR LY pO ne es 
55 Why brand they us „ 
With baſe? with baſeneſs? baſtardy? Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
4. Decpneſs of ſound. n N „ 
Ihe juſt and meaſured proportion of the air pereuſſed to- 
wards the baſereſs or trebleneſs of tones, is one of the greateſt 
Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


be confounded with ſhame, 
His countenance was bold, and baſb'd not 


Ferry Queen, b. ii. c. 4. 


and command among the Turks; the viceroy of a province; 
the general of an army. NG — 

The Turks made an expedition into Perſia; and becauſe 
of the ſtraits of the mountains, the ba/baxv contulted which 
way they ſhould get in. | Bacon Apophthegms. 


trom baſe, or mean; nthew, from werbaeſen, Dutch, to 
rike with attoniſhment ; Junius, from Pao, which he finds 
in Helycluus to fignit 
{eems moſt proven] | 
1. Modeſt; ſhamefaced. 5 N 

I never tempted her with word too large; 
But, as a brother to his ſiſter, ſhew'd _ 3 


_ Baſhful ſincerity, and comely love. 
He looked with an almoſt b kind of modeſty, as if he 


_ feared the eyes of man. . 
Hence, Baſbſul cunning! 
And prom 
Our authour, anxious for his fame to night, 
And baßbful in his firſt attempt to write, 

Lies cautiouſly ovicure. 
BA'SHFULLY. adv. ¶ from baſbjul.] Timoroully ; modeſtly. 
BA'SHFULNESS, 2. /. {trom b.] | al. 


- | 1. Modeſty, as ſhewn in outward appearance. 


Philoclea a little muſed how to cut the thread even, with 


up the harmony of 1 Sidney. 


Such looks, tuck ba/hfulneſs might well adorn _ 


neſs, to teach him good manners, Sidney, b. i. 


fooliſh baſbfulneſs, and who alk every one's opinion. Dryd. 


Ba'si. n. . [(o mum, Lat.) The name of a plant. 
This plant hath a labiated flower of one leat, whoſe creſt | 


1s upright, roundyh, notched, and larger than the beard, 


cup; the huſk is divided into two lips, the upper one grow- 
ing upright, and is ſplit into two; but the under one is cut 
into ſeveral parts. The ſpecies are eight; 1. Common l. 
2. Common gi, with dark green leaves, and white flowers. 
3. Lefler ba/il, with narrow ſerrated leaves. 4. The leaſt il, 


* 


ug uſt they perfect their ſeeds. The firſt tort is preſcribed 
in medicine; but the fourth is moſt eſteemed for its beauty 
and ſcent. „ 5 Millar. 
Bx's1L. 2. . The angle to which the edge of a joiner's tool is 
Sround away. 5 
Ba's11.. 2. /. The ſkin of a ſheep tanned. Dr. 
To Ba'SIL, v. a. Togrind the edge of a tool to an angle. 
Thele chifſels are not ground to ſuch a baſil as thejoiners 

 chifſels on one of the tides, but are bafiled away on both the 
flat tides ; ſo that the edge lies between both the tides in the 

middle of the tool. 
BasrLiCa. . I. Har] The middle vein of the arm ſo 
called, by way of pre-eminence. It is likewiſe attributed to 
many medicines for the ſame reaſgn. . _.. Quincy, 
BASTLICAL. Lak from baſilica. See BasILIc A.] Belong- 
BASsILICEk. ing to the baſilick vein. 

Theſe aneurifins following always upon bleeding the &. 
lick vein, muſt be aneuriſms of the humeral artery. Sharp. 
BaSILICK. 2. f. [baſilique, Fr. 647.23. A large hall hav- 

ing two ranges of pts and two iſles or wings, with gal- 

leries over them, 'Þ 

laces of princes, and afterwards. convertec. into courts of 

juitice, and laſtly into churches z whence a Baſilict is gene- 

rally taken for a magnificent church, as the ba/ilick of St. 

Peter at Rome. 

BASILICON. 2. /. [Sam. An ointment called alſo te- 
trapharmacon. 255 Quincy. 
I made inciſion into the cavity, and put a pledget of 6afi- 
| licon over it. 104  Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Ba'sILISK. u. /. [baſiliſcus, Lat. of armee, of Bagiaivg, a 
king. \ 
1. A End of ſerpent, called alſo a cockatrice, which is ſaid to 
drive away all others, by his hilling, and to kill by looking. 
Make me not lighted like the bafulift ; 
I've look'd on thouſands who have ſped the better 
By my regard, but kill'd none ſo. Sha. Winter's Tale. 
The baſh was a ſerpent not above three palms long, and 


| ditferenced from other ferpents by advancing his head, and 
ſome white marks or coronary ſpots upon the crown. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


| 1. An old ruſtick play; Winten by Skinner, bays, 


| 


2. A ſpecies of cannon or ordnance. 
| * 


re we imitate and practiſe to make ſwifter motions than 


A lieutenant baſely gave it up, as ſoon as Eſlex in his paſſage | 
i | 2. A {mall pond. ER Gt 

On one fide of the walk you ſee this hollow laſin, wil. 
ſeveral little plantations lying conveniently under the 
| Spectator, Nv ya. 


| Spenſer. | 
When a man's folly muit be ſpread open before the angels, | - 


Nothing but love could make you fo unjuſt. Dryden. I 


4 F O1 Guyon's looks, but ſcornful eye-glance athim ſhot. | 


BASHA W. . . [ſometimes written b.] Atitle of honour 


BA'SHFUL. adj. U his word, with all thole ot the 1amerace, | 
are of uncertain exon Skimnerimagines them derived | 
1 


y thame. The conjecture of Minſhew 


Sidney. 


t me plain and holy innocence. Shakeſpeare. 


Addiſon's Drummer, Prologue. 1 


eyes, cheeks and lips, whereof each ſang their part, to make 


| The cheeks of youths that are more nobly born. Dryden. | 
2. Vitious or ruſtick thame. _ 5 7 
For fear had bequeathed his room to his kin{man baſhjul- 


here are others who have not altogether ſo much of this | 


which is generally curled, or gently cut. Out of the flower 
cup rites the pointal, attended by four embryos, that become 
ſo many ſeeds incloſed in a huſk, which was before the flower 


commonly called bz/h-bafil, Sc. Thete annual plants are | 
n from ſeeds in March, upon 4 moderate hot bed. | 
n 


Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 


heſe bafilicks were firſt made for the pa- 


BAS 


any you have! and to make them ſtronger and more! 


than yours are; exceeding your greateſt cannons an ni 


'  Bacon's. News af "ft 
Ba'siN. 2. /. [baſun, Fr. bacile, bacino, Ital. Itis Cf atk 
ten baſon, but not according to etymology. ] 
1. A mall veſſel to hold water for waſhing, or other uf 
Let one attend him with a ſilver 5, 8 


We have little wells for infuſions, Where the wate; 


We behold a piece of tilver in a baſin, when wa 
upon it, which we could not diſcover. before, ag 
verge thereof, | 


the beholder. 
3. Apart of the ſea incloſed in rocks, with a narrow Tattar 
The jutting land two ample bays divides: alice 
The ſpacious baſis arching rocks incloie, 


4. Any hollow place capacious of liquids. 
If this rotation does the ſeas affect, 
The rapid motion rather would eject 
The itores, the low capacious caves contain, 


3. A dock for repairing and building ſhips, 
6. In anatomy, a round cavity ſituated between the ante. 
ventricles of the brain. | F 


_ convex glaſſes. 


hatters mould the matter of a hat into form. 


9. Baſins of a balance; the lame with the Icales ; oneto hold the 


weight, the other the thing to be weighed. 


B4's1S. u. ſ. [baſis, ca | 


foundation, 
Aſcend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 


In altar-wiſe a itately pile they rear; 


are the bajis, ſhaft, and capital. 


| ſcription upon the Bs, we read it over feveril tins, 
3. That on which any thing is raiſed.” 

| Such ſeems thy gentle height, made only proud 
Io be the bgjs of that pompous load, 


4. The eee | 3s | 
Ho many times ſhall Czfar bleed in ſport, 
That now on Pompey's bajis lies along 


The friendſhips of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of plcature; 
Ours has ſevereſt virtue for its baſis. + 


* 


ing out in the heat; uſed almoſt always of animals. 
And ſtretched out all the chimney's length, 


2 1 


. *Tis all thy buſineſs, buſineſs how to ſhun, 
To bajk thy naked body in the ſun, 
T3 Ba$SK. v. n. To lie in the warmth. _ 
About him, and above, and round the wood, 


That bath'd within, or baſed upon his ſide, 
Unlock'd, in covers let her freely run, 


Some in the fields of pureſt æther play, 


pictis wenit baſcauda Britanms. 
*iterwoven, 


upon him, as if going to bucking. 5 
Thus while I ſung, my ſorrows I deceiv'd, 
And bending oſiers into baſeets weav d). 


then carrying a baſket of fiſh to the market. 


ing wounded. Regs „ 
lis puiſſant ſword unto his fide, 
Near his undaunted heart, was ty'd: 

With baftet-hzlt, rhat would hold broth, 


Their beef they often in their murrions ſtew'd, 


BAa'SKET-WOMAN, 7. { [from baſket and woman] 
man that plies at marke 
any thing that 1s bought. 
Bass. adj, [See Bas E.] In muſick; grave; deep. 
BASsS-vioL. See BASE-VIOL. | 5 


a baſ5-wol. 
from ſoine Britiſh word ſignifying 2 7%; but pern 


churches. 
withal. _ | ortimer th 
BASS-RELITT. z. /. {from bag, and relef, raited works 

ee Hep the figures of which do not ſtand out 


more than one half; and, in the third, much let5, 
Ba'ssA. Sce BASHAW. | 


nice. 


baſſet bank would be broke. 
BASSO RELIEFO. [Ital.] Sce BaSS-RELIEF. 
Bass0O'N. 3 I r.] A mutical inttrume! 


Bas sO ON. J wind kind, blown with a reed, anc 


? 


diameter at bottom is nine inches, and it ſerves for te 
. * -— * 
in concerts of hautboys, Cc. I 128 8 

Ba'sSSOCK. ”./. The ſame with 545. | 


Fr.] 


1. Baſtard, according to the civil and canon law, 15 8 * 
according to order of law, his father is not knows 


And ſent her boatted brd to the war. 


ten Wit. 


Full of roſewater, and beitrew'd with lowers. 6 alt 

4 - > , 3 das. the 
virtue 2 and better, than in veflels and bo/ins, Pike 
ter-1y Fur 

under 1. 
28 REA. 2. "ys 
Brown's Vulgar Erro, 


A ſure defence tromev'ry ſtorm that blows. Pepe 0 7 


And from its ample h caſt the main. Blac ln. C reaticy 


7. Aconcave piece of inetal by whichglaſs grinders form their 


8. A round ſhell or caſe of iron placed over a furnace, in wi 


1. Thefoundation of any thing, as of a column or a buil.ins 
It muſt follow, that paradiſe, being raiſed to this keght, 

mut have the compaſs of the whole carth for a bl and 

 Raleigh's Hiflory of the Hd. 


| = That ſhake heav'n's bafis. Milton's Paradij: 14%, * 


The bafis broad below, and top advanc d in air. Dry, 
2. The Ilcweſt of the three principal parts ot a column, ieh 


Upon our 1 to the bottom, obſerving an Engliſh m 


Adidijun's Freehulder, N*43; 
Than which a nobler weight no mountain bears. Dexlun, 


[No worthier than the duſt ? Shakeſpeare's Julius Car. 
T6; 1 or firſt principle of any thing. 
Build me thy fortune upon the baficot valour, Shak, 


: Addiſon's Carr, 
| To BASKk. v. a, [backeren, Dui. Sinner. ] To warm bv x- 


-  Baſksat the fire his hairy ſtrength. Alle, 
| _Hewas eee er gleam of the ſan. L' Efraxe. 
t 


Dryden Perjas, 


The birds that haunt the borders of his flood; 
To tuneful ſongs their narrow throats apply'd. Dryden. 
| To range thy courts, and baſ# before the ſun. Tian, 


And baſkand whiten in the blaze of day. s 
BASKET. x. ſ. [baſged, Welch; ee Lat. Barbara. 
artial.] A veſſel matt 
of twigs, ruſhes, or ſplinters, or ſome other ſlender body is- 

Here is a baſket ; he may creep in, and throw foul liven 
0» » Shakeſpeare. 

is VALE 
Poor Peg was forced to go hawk ing and peddling; now Ad 
Arbuthnot's Hliſtory of Jol Hal. 


Ba'SKET-HILT. x. ſ. [from baſtet and hilt. } A hilt of 
| po ſo made as to contain the whole hand, and detend it tien 
e „ [hops 


And ſerve for fight and dinner both. Hudibras, car. 
And in their baſket bilte their bev' rage brew'd, _ 11 
Aus- 

ts with a baiket, ready to carry hold: 


On the fweep of the arch lies one of the Muſes, Pay ki 
Vo. Drod% 
; 8 1 
44 1h ius to be derived, lixe 04%" 
Bass. . /. [ſuppoſed by Junius to ary ne 
properly written 6%, trom the French be.] A mat wicd 13 
Having woollen yarn, 52/5 mat, or ſuch like, to bind he 
| Mortimer s Hunan 
1. 
from tz 
provn in their full proportion. Felibien diitinguithes tr : 
kinds of baſ5-reltef; in the firſt, the front figures appt 5 

moſt with the full relief; in the ſecond, they ſtand on 
EA 8 4 ar Ve 

BASsSET. 2. /. [baſet, Fr.] A game ut cards, inverted 3 

Gameſters would no more blaſpheme; and lad) N 


it of tie 
1 turnifh* 
3 I'> 


with eleven holes, which are ſtopped like other large aw 


| * 4 
BA'S TARD. . / {baftardid, Welch, of low birth; 64/ 
born of a woman out of wedlock, or not married; 0 75 


Him to the Lydian king Lycimnia bare, pode. 


2. Any thing ſpurious or falt. 1 


ereaticn; 
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Treu ; 


J. 
5 baflars : 


s 2 peri 
1; fo tan 


. 4% 
Do-. 
It 


wy 


ze kes ou to ſpeak to th". people; 
TIT — = mtuclion, but 55 words 
Not Ain your tongue; baflards and ſylables _ 
- allowance to your botom $ truth. Shakeſpear 4. 
Ot 3 adj. (from the noun. ]. 


| edlock. 6 mo 
89s 2 very apoplexy, lethargy, inſenſible, a Fate . 


her, is called ſpurious or baſtard. | 
- artly hope that your | ather got you not, that 
You my dne Jew's daughter.—'That were a kind of baſ- 
indeed. 8 hakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
wa nope, 0, under the diſguiſe 4] 209 ame) good, purſue their 

"xj and ſuc 

_— of power, a 5 ee Temple 

_ . called guaxuma in | yes, 
55 e It hath a regular flower, conſiſting 


tops, divided into two parts, like a fork. The flower 
1 olli of three leaves, from whence ariſes the pointal, 
4 2 afterwards becomes a roundiſh warted fruit, which 
4 ' 


has five cells, incloſing many ſeeds. 


It grows plentifully in the low lands in Jamaica, where 


a j forty or fifty feet, and has a large 
= ales 9 the YOSen be Hm 1s 92 into ſtaves, for caſes 
_ 5 and uſed for many other purpoſes. The fruit 
is eat by cattle, as it falls from the trees, and is eſteemed ver 
ae to fatten them; ſo that the planters often leave theſe 
— {tanding in their ſavannas, when they clear _ - oy 
all other wood, un. 1 To 2 iQ + being 
9, Ba'STARD. v. a. [from the noun.] To convict of being 


to ſtigmatize with baſtardy. 
2 ny to for her brother beheaded, and her two ſons 


depoſed from the crown, baflarded in_their blood, and | 


ly murdered. Bacon Henty VII. 
CBA STARDIZE. . 4. from baſtard.] 22 
1. To convict of being a baltard. | 

1. To beget 3 baſtard, 


* 


\d have been what I am, had the maidenlieſt ſtar in | 
te commend twinkled on my ba/tardizing. Shak. K. Lear. | 


Ba STARK DLV. adv. [trom baſtard. } In the manner of a 
tard; ſpuriouſly. . 2 
M Good ſeed egenerates, and oft obeys _ £4 
| The ſoil's diſeaſe, and into cockle {trays . 0 

Let the mind's thoughts ae ” tranſplanted flo 
the body, and baftardly they grow. Donne. 
Wired eb 3 / from 4 ard. J An unlav ful ſtate of birth, 
which diſables the baſtard, both according to the laws of 


odand man, from ſucceeding to an inheritance. Aylife. | x | 
2 4 f | I much was cut off, carpenters aſk what batement that piece 


Once ſhe flander'd 5 with baſtardy; 5 
But whether I be true begot, or no | | | 

That till I lay upon my 3 head. Shak. K. John. 

In reſpect of the evil n 1 wife's adultery is 
worſe, as bringing bſtardy into a family aylor 
by Km ry ” heirs of crowns. Pope's Epifils. 


7 BaSTE. v. 4. participle paſſ. ba/ted, or baſten. I baſtonner, | 
F R Bazata, in he 8 dialect, ſignifies to Ake with bs 
a ſtick; from which perhaps baſton a ſtick, and all its deri- | 


vatives, or collaterals, may bededuced.] 

1, To beat with a ſtick. __ 5 . 
_ Quoth ſhe, I grant it is in vain 
For one that's bafted to feel pain, 
Becaule the pangs his bones endure, 


Contribute nothing to the cure. 
- Tir d with diſpute, and ſpeaking Latin, 
As well as baſting, and bear bating. 7 Hudibras. 


Baſlines heavy, dry, obtuſe, 
Ouly duinets can produce; 
While a little gentle jerking - - 
vets the ſpirits all aworking. 


upon the ſpit. 5 . 
Sir, I think the meat wants what I have, a baſſing. Shak, 
3. To moiden meat on the ſpit 


falling upon it. 


b | 
The tat of roaſted mutton falling on the birds, will ſerve | 


to baſte them, and ſo ſave time and butter. 
5 To ſew ſlightly, [bafter, Fr. to ſtitch.I 

A TIN ADE. 8 | 
BasT1Na'Do. Fo. y [ baſtonnade, Fr.] . 5 
1. 2 of beating with a cudgel; the blow given with a 

Cu ge * : ; | 

But this courteſy was worſe than a haſtinado to Zelmane; 
bo chat again, with rageful eyes, the bad him defend himſelt. 


Swift. 


_ And all thoſe harſh and rugged ſounds Ss 
Ot baſtinados, cuts, and wounds. _ Hudibras, 
2. It is lometimes taken for a Turkiſh puniſhment of beat- 
ing an offen der on the ſoals of his feet. CRE; 
I BASTINA'DE, 17 a. [from the noun; baflonner, Fr.)] 
Bess DO, $ To beat; to give the baſtinado. 


. Nick ſeized the longer end of the cudgel, and with it be- | 


gan to baftinacto old Lewis, who had ſlunk into a corner, 
rays, the event of the ſquabble. Arbuth. Hiſt. of F. Bull. 
A 1. (. (baſtion, Fr.] A huge maſs of earth, uſually 
ns f with ſods, tometimes with brick, rarely with ſtone, 
«ng out from a rampart, of which it is a principal part, 
aud was anciently called a bulwark. = Harris. 
Toward: but how? ay there's the queſtion ; | 

f ierce the aſſault, unarm'd the baſfioon. Prior. 
. [bar, Sax. This word ſeems to have given riſe to 
18 we munber of words in many languages; as, battre, Fr. 
* 0 5 baton, battle, beat, batty, and others. It proba- 
7 Ugnihed a weapon that did execution by its weight, in 


OPPolition to a ſh; 6 | - 6 
. lick or TP edge z whence whirlbat and brickbat.] 


1 A handſome bat he held. ; 
7, hich he leaned, as one far in eld. Hubberd's Tale. 

with “ 25 were fried in arm chairs, and their bones broken 

I | Hakexwell on Providence. 


15 / [the etymology unknown.] An animal having | 
of a bird ; not with fea- | 


e ot a moute and the win 
_ Pr 3 fort of ſkin whuch is extended, Tr lays no 
I: Never n torth its young ahve, and ſuckles them. 
eve Hr 5 tame, teeds upon flies, inlets, and fatty ſub- 
N ts anda. candles, oil, and cheeſe; and appears only 
AMT evenings, when the weather is fine. Calmel. 
Ob the 3 hen owls do cry, | 
But cher 5 back I do ys Cn doare's Tempeſt, 
Could 3 reaſon dark; that fair ſtar no more 
ro Ne torms of good and truth diicern ; 
Ang 1 who eagles were beforez 
A dome arimal got by their deſire to learn. Sir J. Davies. 
Wen > have tomething of birds and beaſts. J.octe. 
0 = wallews mthe winter ſeaſon keep, 
iT-FowLIxG © drowly bat and dormouſe cep. Gay. 
ner of bird 2. |. {from bat and fowl.) A particular 
d upon rate. in the night time, while they are at 
„and then wk trees, or hedges. They light torches or 
8 eat the buſhes ; upon which the birds flying 
on vculd lie caught either with nets, or otherwiſe. 
Would litt the moon out of her ſphere, if ſhe would 
without changing. We ſhould lo, 
g. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſl. 


afiard honours as attend 


hollowed like a ſpoon at their baſe; but, at | 


are placed in the middle betwixt two kinds, 


BATH. n. ſ. [bad, Saxon.] 


given them than by day; as ſacking of cities, hat. ſoabling, 

ec. Peacham on Drawing. 

BA'TABLE. adj. [from hat:] Difputable. - 

Batable ground ſeems to be the ground heretofore in queſ- 

tion, whether it belonged to England or Scotland, lyin 
between both kingdoms: | | Convel. 

BaTCH. u. ſ. [from bake. . | 

1. The quantity of bread baked atatime: 


The joiner puts the boards into ovens after the batch is | 


drawn, or lays them in a warm ſtable. Mortim. Huſbandry. 
2. Any quantity of any thing made at once, to as to have the 
tame qualities. | 


Except he were of the fame meal and batch, B. Johnſon. 


BA'TCHELOR. See BACHELOR. 


BaTE. u. /. [perhaps contracted from debate.] Strife; con- 


tention; as a make-bate, | 
To BATE. wv. a. E from abate.] 
1. To leſſen any thing; to retrench. 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key, 
With bated breath, and whiſp'ring humbleneſs, =, 
Say this ? Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Nor envious at the fight will I forbear 


My plenteous bowl, nor batemy plenteous cheer, Dryden. 


2. To link the price. 
When the landholder's rent falls, he muſt either bate the 


3. To leſſen a demand. | 5 
Bate me ſome, and I will pay you ſome, and, as moſt 
debtors do, promiſe you infinitely. Shale. Henry IV. 
4. To cut off; to take away.  _ 
Bate but the laſt, and tis what I would ſay. Dryden. 
To BATE., V. . nd Dh IANS | 
1. To grow leſs. 


' Bardolph, am not I fallen away vilely fince this laſtelec- | 
tion? Do I not bate? dol not dwindle? Why, — 2 


hangs about me like an old lady's looſe gown. Shake 
2. To remit; with of before the thing. 
Abate thy ſpeed, and I will bate of mine. Dryden. 


are. 


Bar ꝝ ſeems to have been once the preterite of bite, as Shake- | 
ſpeare uſes biting faulchion; unleſs, in the following lines, it | 


may be rather deduced from beat. 
Yet there the ſteel itaid not, but inly bate 


Which ſoon as it did bateful queſtion frame, 
Hie might on knees confeis his guilty part. 
BA'TEMENT. 7. ſ. [from abatement. 

only uſed among artificers. | 2 
| To abate, is to waſte a piece of ſtuff; inſtead of aſking how 


iminution ; a term 


of ſtuif had, _ Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


1. A bath is either hot or cold, either of art or nature. Arti- 


. To drip butter, or any thing elſe, upon meat as it turns | 


| 4. A tort of Hebrew meaſure, containing the tenth 


| 


Sidney, b. ii. 


by fire, muſt have a brighter luſtre 


| 


—_ 


ficial baths have been in great eſteem with the ancients, eſpe- 


_ cially in complaints to be relieved by revulſion, as invetcrate | 


zadaches, by opening the pores of the feet, and alſo in cuta- 
neous caſes. Bu 5 
to the natural baths; moſt of which abound with a mineral 


dance of noble cures performed by them. 


themſelves, have had ſome ſhare in their cure? Addon, 


2. A ſtate in which great outward heat is applied to the body, | 


for the mitigation of pain, or any other purpoſe, 


Thames. l ; 
| Sleep, the birth of each day's life, tore labour's bat 
Balm ot hurt minds. ; / 
3. In chymiſtry, it generally ſignifies a veſſel of water, in 


naked fire. Balneum Marie is a miltake, tor balneum ma- 
ris, a ſea or water bath. A ſand heat is ſometimes called 
balneum ficcum, or cinereum. 33 Quincy 
We lee that the water of things diſtilled in water, which 
they call the bath, dittereth not much from the water of 
things diſtilled by fire. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, Ne 684. 
part of an 
homer, or ſeven gallons and four pints, as a meaſure for 
things liquid; and three pecks and three pints, as a meaſure 
tor things dry. 85 C 
Ten acres of vin 
an homer ſhall yield an ephah. 
To BATHE. v. a. | batian, Saxon. ] 
1. Towaſh in a bath. „ LT Cans ob | 
Others, on ſilver lakes and rivers, bath' ? 


id ſhall yield one bath, and the feed of 
; I Jſaiab, v. 10. 


Their downy breatt. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. l. 437. 


Chancing to bathe himſelf in the river Cydnus, through 
the exceſſive coldneſs of theſe waters, he fell ſick, near unto 
__ death, for three days. | South. 


liquours. 


Batbe them, and keep their bodies ſoluble the while by | 
Wiſeman's Surgery | 
94. 


. clytters, and lenitive boluſſees. 5 
Il bathe your wounds in tears for my offence. 
3. To waſh with any thing. EL Eg SEN 

| | _ © Phoenician Dido ſtood 


x Freſh from her wound, her boſom bath'd in blood, Pryd. 5 


Mars could in mutual blood the centaurs bathe, 
And Jove himſelf give way to Cinthia's wrath. Dryden. 
To BATHE. v. a. To 5 in the water, or in any thing reſem- 
bling a bath. „ ME ns 

Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
I cannot tell. | | hal 
B The delighted ſpirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reſide = 
In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice. 
The gallants dancing by the river tide, 
They bathe in ſummer, and in winter ſlide. 
But bathe, and, in imperial robes array'd, ü 
Pay due devotions. *ope's Odyſſey. 
Ba'TING, or ABA'TING. prep. _ bate, or abate. I his 
word, though a participle in itſelf, ſeems often uſed as a pre- 
poſition. ] Except. | 

The king, your brother, could not chooſe an advocate, 

Whom I would ſooner hear on any ſubjcet, | 
Bating that only one, his love, than you. _ Roave. 
If we conſider children, we have little reaſon to think, that 


Waller. 


they bring many ideas with them, bating, a _ : 
| ocke 


faint ideas of hunger and thirſt. ; 
BA'TLET. wy were bat.] A ſquare piece of wood, with a 
handle, uſed in beating linen when taken out of the buck. 
I remember the kiſſing of her batlet,and the cow's dugs that 
her pretty chopt hands had milked. Shak. As Tau Like It. 
BaTO'0N, u. ſ. [bafton, or bdton, Fr. formerly ſpelt baſton.] 
1. A ſtaff or club. | 
We came cloſe to the ſhore, and offered to land; but 
raightways we ſaw divers of the people with baffons in 
their hands, as it were, * us to land. Bacon. 
That does not make a man the worſe, 
Although his ſhoulders with batoon 
Be claw'd and cudgell'd to ſome tune. 


Deep in his fleſh, and open d wide a red flood gate. Sper/. | 

| BA'TEFUL. adj. from bate and full.] Contentious. 
5 He knew her haunt, and haunted in the fame, 

And taught his ſheep her ſheep in food to thwart; | 


= Sfduey. 


t the modern practice has greateſt recourſe | 
ſulphur, as appears from their turning filver and copper | | 
| blackiſh. The cold baths are the moſt convenient ſprings, | 

or reſervatories, of cold water towaſh in, which the ancients | | 
had in great eſteem; and the preſent age can produce abun- | 


Quincy. 
Why may not the cold bath, into which they plunged 
Sbaleſpeareè s Macbeth. | 
which another is placed that requires a ſofter heat than the 


almet. 


2. To ſupple or ſoften by che outward application of warm | 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


BAT 
2. Atruncheonor marſhal's aff; *— 7 of military lionour, 
3 2 n N oy * Having the ap. 
nce ot a battle; Wwarlike; with military appearance. 
He ſtarted up, and did himſelf — War 
In fun bright arms and battailous array. Fairfax; b. i. 
The French came foremoſt battailous and bold. Fairtax. 
| ; A fiery region, ſtretch d | 
In battailous aſpect, and nearer view . | 
Briſtied with upright beams innumerable = HR 
Of rigid ſpears, and helmets throng' d. Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. 
BATTALIA. . . {battaglia; Ital.] The order of battle. 
Next morning the king put his army into battalia. Clarend. 
BATTA'LION, z. /. [bataillon, Fr.] | 
1. A diviſion of an army; a troop; a. body of forces. It is 
now confined to the intantry, and the number is uncertain, 
but generally from five to eight hundred men. Some regi- 
ments conſiſt of one battalion, and others are divided into 
two, three, or more. 
„When ſorrows come, they come not ſingle ſpies, 
But in battalions. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


: * 


and Pandarus, 
The pierc'd battalions diſunited fall, 
In heaps on heaps : one fate o'erwhetms them all. Pope, 


Tatler, No 56. 


bi | 2. An army. This ſenſe is not now in ule. 
labourer's wages, or not employ, or not pay him. Locke. | 


Six or ſeven thouſand is their utmoſt power. 


To BA'TTEN. v. a. [a word of doubtful etymology. 
1. To fatten, or make fat; to feed plenttecuity. "* 5 
| We drove afield, 


Ihe meadows here, with bart ning ooze enrichd, 
Give fpirit to the graſs; three cubits high g 
The jointed herbage ſhoots. eie. 
To Ba TTEN. v. n. To grow fat; to live in indulgence. 
Follow your function, go and batten on cold bits. Shak. 


I way mice, full blythe and amicablc, AL oh 

Batten hetide erle Robert's table. Prior. 
While paddling ducks the ſtanding lake defire, 

„ Or batt ming hogs roll in the ſinking mire. Gay's Paſtorali. 

BAT TEX. 1. J. A word ufed only by workmen; | 
A batten is a ſcantling of wooden tuft, two, three or four 

inches broad, ſeldom above one thick, and the length unli- 


mited. | 
To BA'TTER. v. a. [battre, to beat, Fr.] 
down hy artillery, or of the violence of engines of war. 


mount, and to build a fort. 
Ihele haughty words of hers 
Have batter'd me like roaring cannon ſhot, 


 Ezek. xxi. 22. 


Britannia there, the fort in vain © 
Had batter d been with golden rain: 


He then, the naval ſtores, the nation's care, 
New ſhips to build, and barter'd to repair. 
2. To wear with beating. | 3 

_ _ Crowds to the caſtle mounted up the ſtree t, 
Batt ring the pavement with their courſers feet. Dryden. 


keeping. Seo, Directions to the Cook, 
3. Applied to perſons: to wear out with ſervicte. 

\ The batter'd veteran ſtrumpets here, 
Pretend at leaſt to bring a modeſt car. 


my days in peace. 
As the lame dame, experienc'd in her trade, 
By names of toaſts retails each batter'd jade. 
To BATTER. v. 2. A word uſed only by workmen. | 
The ſide of a wall, or any timber, that bulges from its bot- 
tom or foundation, is ſaid to batter. Moxow's Mech. Exerciſes. 
BA'TTER. n. ſ. [from to batter.] A mixture of ſeveral ingre- 


as Fa much beaten. | | 
One would have all things little, hence has try'd 
Turkey poults freſh'd from th' egg in batter fry'd. - 


BA'TTERER, 1. ſ. [from batter.) He that batters. 
BATTERY. . . [from batter, or batterie, Fr.) 


| 1. The act of battering. _ 


Strong wars they make, and cruel battery bend, 
Gainſt fort of reaſon, it to overthrow. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Farthly minds, like mud walls, reſiſt the ſtrongeſt batteries. 
Erna CET. | ; | 5 Locke. 
2. The inftruments with which a town is battered, placed in 
order for ation. ; e | 
Where is beſt place to make our hatt ry next? 
El think at the north gate. 
It plants this reaſoning and that argument, this conſe- 


vies, till at length it forces a way and paſſage into the obſti- 
nate incloſed trutln. Se. 
See, and revere th' artillery of heav'n, ES 
Drawn by the gale, or by the tempeſt driv'n: 
A dreadful fire the floating batt'ries make, | 
erturn the mountain, and the foreſt ſhake. Blachmere. 
3. The frame, or raiſed work, upon which cannons are mounted. 
4. In law, a violent ſtriking of any man. In treſpats tor aflault 
and battery, one may be found guilty of the atlault, yet ac- 
quitted of the battery. There may therefore be aſlault with - 


| outbattery z but battery always implies an aſſault. Chambers, 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Why does he ſuffer this rude knave now to knock him 
about the ſconce with a dirty ſhovel, and will not tell him of 
his action and battery? Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Sir, quo' the lawyer, not to flatter ye, 8 5 
You have as good and fair a battery, ; 
As heart can wiſh, and need not ſhame ; 


BATTLE. v. ſ. ¶bataille, Fr.) 
1. A fight; an encounter between oppoſite armies. We ge- 
el lay a battle of many, and a combat of two. _ 
The Engliſh army that divided was 
Into two parts, is now conjoin'd in one 
And means to give you baltle preſently. Shak. Hen. VI. 
The battle done, and they within our power, | 
Shall never ſee his pardon. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The race is not to the ſwift, nor the baztle to the ſtrong. 
| Eccleſ. ix. 11. 
So they joined battle, and the heathen being ducomfited 
fled into the plain. | I cab. IV. 14. 
2. A body of forces, or diviſion of an army. | 
The king divided bis army into three battles ; whereof the 
vanguard only, well ſtrengthened with wings, came to fight, 
| Bacon's Henry VII, 
3. The main body, as diſtinct from the van and rear. 
The carl of 


. Hudibras.| 


with the battle a good diſtance behind, and after came the 
arrier. | | | Hayward, 
EET | 4. We 


In this battalion there were two officers, called Therſites 


— Why, our battalion trebles that account. Shakeſpeare. f 


Batt' ning our flock with the freſh dews of night. Miltor. 
2. To fertilize, the freſh dews of night Milton 


Burniſh'd and batt ning on their food, to ſhow | | 
The diligence of careful herds below: Dryden. 
The lazy glutton ſafe at home will keep, © 
Indulge his floth, and batter on his fleep. Dryden. 
As at full length the pamper'd monarch lay, _ 
Battning in eaſe, and ſtumb'ring life away. © Garth. 


Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
1. To beat; to beat down; frequently uled of walls thrown 


To appoint battering rams againit the gates, to caſt a 


And made me almoſt yield upon my knees. Shakeſpear 7. : : 


Thunder itſelf had fail'd to paſs. Ed 5 Waller. 1 
| Dryden. : 


If you have a ſilver ſaucepan tor the kitchen uſe, let me ad. 


0 viſe you to hatter it well; this will thew conſtant good houſe- 
In the height of this bath, when I was more than half | , | 8 oule 


| ftewed in greaſe like a Dutch diſh, to be thrown into the 
| Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of en | 5 

, 85 a Southern. 
I am a poor old battered fellow, and I would willin ly end 
Arbuthnot's Hiſiory of J. Bull. 


dients beaten together with ſome liquour; ſo called frony its 


[ bei 


King's Art of Cookery. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry vl. 


quence and that diſtin&tion, like ſo many intellectual batte- 
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The proudeſt man alive to claim. Hudibras, p. iii. c. TY 


ngus led the avyant-guard, himſelt followed 


Gar RS I on 
— 


— 


—— — EVER —— 


battle axes, and words of copper, wrapped in linen clouts. N | | 
a | Carew's Survey of Cornwall. | 1. To hoot; to cry with great vehemence, whether for joy or 
 BA'TTLEDOOR. 2. /. [ fo called from door, taken for a flat 


; che. 
BA TTLEMEN T. 7. /. {generally ſuppoſed to be formed from 


BAT Tv. adj. I from bat.] Belonging to a bat. 


| Thi have pick d from dunghills thereabouts, | 


% BAULK. See BALL. . 5 
 Ba'WBLE. 2. /. [ Baubellum, in barbarous Latin, ſignified a | 
jewel, or any thing valuable, but not neceſſary. Omnia bau- 
Fella ſua dedit Othoni. Howden. Probably from beau, Fr.] 
A gewgaw; a trifling piece of finery; a thing of more ſhow 
than ute; a trifle, It is in general, whether applied to per- 
Ions or things, a term of contempt. Al 
She haunts me in every place. I was on the fea bank with | ſides, except at the entrance. 


one that intro 


8 


4. We ſay to join battle; to give battle. | 
To BATTLE. v. 2. [betailler, Fr.] To join battle to con- pretence to wit imaginable. 4x1 hay 


ray, or order of hattle. 3 ; 
TI wo parties of fine women, placed in the oppoſite ſide 
boxes, ſeemed drawn up in 6attle-array one agawit another. 


| | ddiſon. | BA'WDY-HOUSE. . /. A houſe where traffick is made by 
Ba'TTLE-AxE..x.f. A weapon uſed anciently, probably the | - wickedneſs adac leber eee e N 9755 
8 | AF as the pope lately ſhut. up the bawwdy-boyſes, or does he | 2. : : anden, Fob, 

ee 5 iy a bn upon in? Es ** 3 inclaſel place.] To enco ; 
0 


ſame with a hill. ; 
Certain tinners, as they were working, found ſpear heads, 


board, and battle, or ftriking.] An inſtrument with a handle 


and a flat blade, uſed in play to ſtrike a ball, or ſhuttlecock. 
© Play-things, which are above their ſkill, as tops, gigs, 


| battledoors, and the like, which are to be uſed with labour, | 


| ſhould indeed be procured them. Locke 


battle, as the parts from whence a building is defended againſt 
allailants; perhaps only corrupted from b&t:mert, Fr.]J A} 


wall raiſed round the top of a building, with embratures, or | | 


interitices, to look through, to annoy an enemy. 
He fix'd his head upon our battlements. - 8 
3 Sßbaleſpearè s Macbeth. 
Thou ſhalt make a battlement for thy root, that thou bring | 
not blood upon thine houſe, if any man fall from thence. | 


Through this we paſs : 
Up to the highelt battlement, from whence 3 
The Trojans threw their darts. Þ Denham. 
Ih heir ſtandard planted on the battlemeut, | 
Deſpair and death among the ſoldiers ſent. Dryden. 


o, I ſhan't envy him, whoe'er he be, 


That ſtands upon the battlements of itatez © 

I'd rather be ſecure than great. „ VNorrit. 
he weighty mallet deals ee Dee, 

Till the proud battlements her towers incloſe. Gay's Trivia. 


ill o'er their brows death counterteiting ſleep, 15 


With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep. Shakeſp. Bo 
 Ba'vaRovy. z. J. A kind of cloke, or ſurtout. | 


Let the loop'd bawaroy the fop embrace, 


|. Or his deep cloke be ſpatter d ol er᷑ with lace. Gay's Trivia. | To BAWL v. a. To proclaim as a crier. 
BA'UBEE, 1. . A word uſed in Scotland, and the northern“ 


counties, for a halfpenny. De : 

Thho' in the draw'rs of my japan bureau, 
To lady Gripeall I the Cæſars inow, 

Tis equal to her ladyſhip or me, 


up in taggots; a piece of waſte wood. 
lle ambled up and down 
With ſhallow jeſters and raſh bav wits, 


Soon kindled, and ſoon burnt. Shakeſpeare's Hen. Iv. 


Por moulded to the life in clouts, 


- He's mounted on a harel bavi, „„ 
A crop'd malignant baker gave him. Hudibras. 
The tmaller truncheons make billet, 6awiz, and coals. 


{ome Venetians, and thither comes the bawble, and tails me | 
thus about my neck.  .._ Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
A cuſtard coffin, a bawbie, a ſilken pie. Shakeſpeare. 

It, in our conteſt, we do not interchauge uſeful notions, 
ve hall traffic toys and bawwbles. Government of the Tongue. 

This ſhall be writ to fright the try away, RE 

Who draw their little b6aw6les, when they play. Dryer. 

A lady's watch needs neither figures nor wheels; 
"Tis enough that 'tis loaded with bawwbles and ſeals. Prior. 
| Our author then, to pleaſe you in your way, 
' Preſents you now a bawble of a pla 
In gingling rhyme. . 7 _ Granwille. | 
# 1 prince, the moment he is crown'd, | 
\ Inherits every virtue round, 
As emblems of the ſov'reign pow'r 3 


4 


Ba'wBLING. adj. [from baxwdle.] Trifling; contemptible: a 
word not now in ute, except in converiation, — | 
A bawbliug veſſel was he captain of, 
For ſhallow draught and bulk unprized; 
With which ſuch fcathftul grapple did he make, 


Deut. xxii. 3. 


| Mortimer's Art of Hujbandry. | 


Like other bawdles of the Tow'r. _ Swift. |. 


I atthe bay, and was neged and tought with, in turn, by ntteen 


And baxvl, and hits, and damn her into fame. 


— 1 have a race of orderly elderly people, who can bawl when | 
. am deaf, and tread ſoftly when 1 am only giddy and would | 
eep. 5, es 


2. 


tor maſter 


_ |  hawied about by common hawkers. e e Suit. 
I BA'WREL., 2. /. A kind of hawk, _ one 
BKW]. . „, Arr.. „ . 


A A copper Otho, or a Scotch baubee. Bramfi. Man of Tafle. 
BIS. 2. / [of uncertain derivation. ] A ſtick like thoſe bound | 


BA 


1. 


With the moſt noble bottoin of our fleet. Shakeſpeare. WY 


BAW OCR. . J. [perhaps from beau, or baude, and cock. ] A 
tamiliar word, which ſeems to ſignity the fame as fire fellow. | 


Why, how now, my baabcech? how doſt thou, chuck? 
5 5 Shakeſpeare's Tweljth Night. 
BAWPD. n. / Were old Fr.] A procurer, or procureſs; 

5 uces men and women to each other, for the 

promotion of debauchery. | | 


If your worſhip will take order for the drabs and the knaves, | 


you need not to fear the bawwds. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Mea. 
| This commodity, | 
This bawwd, this broker, this all changing word, 


Hath drawn him from his own determin'd aid. SDP. 


Our author calls colouring lena fororis, the bawd of her 


filter deſign; the dreſſes her up, the paints her, ſhe procures | 


for the delign, and makes lovers for her. Dryd. Dujre/.toy. 
To BAW. S. „. from the noun. ] To procure; to provide 
gallants with ſtrumpets. | 


Leucippe is agent for the king's luſt, and bazvds, at the 
ſame time, tor the whole court. Add:fon. Spectator, Ne 266. 


And in tour months a batter' d harridan z 
Now nothing's left, but wither'd, pale, and ſhrunk, _ 


To baaud tor others, and go ſhares with punk, S<v1/? | 


Ba'wDILY. adv. [trom 5 Obſcenely. 
Ba'wDINESS. 7. /. [from baxwdy.] Obſceneneſs. 
BAa'WDRICK. n. . [See BALDRICK.) A belt. | 
Fresh garlands too, the virgin's temples crown'd; 
The youtly's gilt ſwords wore at their thighs, with filver 
: batwwdricks bound. Chapman's Iliad, b. xvi. 
BA WDR. A. /. {contracted from bawdery, the practice of a 


awd, 3 a 3 
t. A Wie practice of procuring and bringing whores and 
rogues together, | life's Parergon. 


; a 4 
heating and bοανν go together in the world. L'Eſtrau. 
2. Obſcenity; unchaſte language. 
Preiythce, ſay on; he's for a jig, or a tale of bawdry, or 


he fleeps. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
1 I have no ſalt: no bazvdry he doth endl 5 


BAY. z. /. In architecture, a teri uted to ſignify the magni- 


B 


| ſhaped like a funnel, and divided into tour or five ſegments. 


— ang 


Fer witty, in his language, is obſcene. Ben. Jebnſon. 


| 


And itill revolt, when truth would ſet them tree. Milton. 


And baqwling infamy, in language bale, 


they would never, with bawimg and peeviſhncls, contend 


Of the ſervants to attend him, the rogue did bgzy! and make 
„  fucha noiſe. Arbuthuot's Hiſtory of Jobu Bull. 


lour is various, either a light bay or a dark bay, according 
as it is Jets or more deep. There are allo coloured borſes, 
| that are called dappled bays. All bay horks are commonly 
called brown by the common people. ö 
All bay horles have black mancs, which diſtinguiſn them | 
from the ſorrel, that have red or white manes. | 


of a yellowith colour. The cheſnut vay is that which comes | 
ncareſt to the colour of the cheſnut. Farrier's Diet. 

4 remember, my lord, you gave good words the other day | 
of a bay courter I rode on, *1 is yours becauje you liked jt. | 


1 Who put unluckily into this bay. Shakeſp. Com. of Err. 
We have alſo fome works in the midit of or lea, and tame | + 
_ bays upon the ſhore for ſome works, wherein is required the 
air and vapour of the ſea. „„ 


Some of you have already been driven to this bay. | 
| | | Dryden's Epiſtle to the Whigs. | | 


BAY 


It is maſt certain, that barefaced bawgery is the pooreſt | | 


tend in hght. | ; 6 Ba'wDY. adj. [from bawd.)] Obſcene; unchaſte; genera OE er nas 7 
Tis ours by craft and by ſurprize to gain: applied to language. a ; AR cit | cat ths 71 e eh ang Cpreading 
"Tis yours to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. Prior. The bawdy wind that kiſſes all it meets, x BAY 4A porticatnimeteeadt bo Hal, xvii, 3 
We daily receive accounts of ladies 17 1 it on both Is huth'd within the hollow mine of earth, 8 bettowed as a prize for any kind Feige eo or gurland 
ſides. Aaddiſon. Freeholder, Ne 23. And will not hear't. Shakeſpeare's Othello. Beneath his reign fl Af n ory or excellence, * 

I own, he hates an action bale, * \ 2 | Only they, BAT. . u. Lal bo e wear ihe bays, Pate 

His virtues batt'ling with his place. Sao /t. That come to hear a merry baxwdy play, | 1. dog wo 8 We | * 
BATTLE-ARRANY. #. J. [See BATTLE and AR RAV. ] Ar- Will be deceiv d. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. Prolrgye. And all the while ſhe load open 83 he purſug, 


Not one poor bawwdy jeit ſhall dare a 1; 
For now the batter'd — 1 y | 
Pretend at leaſt to bring a modeſt car, Southern. 


BAWL. v. n. Lalo, Lat.] | 


pain. A. word always uſed in contempt. To BAY. wv. a. 


They 6aw! for freedom in their ſenſeleſs mood, 

To cry the cauſe up heretotore, | 
And baxul the biſhops out of door. Hudibras. 
Through the thick ſhades th' eternal ſcribbler bas, 
And ſhakes the ſtatues on their pedeitals.  Dryd. Juv. | 


From his lov'd home no lucre him can draw ; Bar. ant. Salt made of ſea water. w 
| | A. , 


The fenate's mad decrees he never ſaw ; | 
Nor heard at bazw{zg bars corrupted law. Dryden. 
Loud menaces were heard, and foul diſgrace, | 


Till ſenſe was lolt in found, and ulence tied the place. c 
OREN als | Dryden's Fables. 
So on the tuneful Margarita's tongue | | 

_ The lit'ning nymphs, and ravitl'd 33 hung; 

But citts and tops the heav'n born muſick blame, 


Smith on J. Philips. 


| | | Sat, 

To cry as a froward chile. „% nee 
A little child was big, and an old woman chiding it. | 
CES? ” I. Eſtrange s Fables. 
If they were never ſuffered to have what they cried for, 


— . * 


Locke. 


My 8 in, a dirty boy; it was the hutinets 


It grieved me, when I law labours which had ccſt ſo much 


A bay borle is what is inclining to a cheſnut; and this co- | 


There are light bays and gaided bays, which are ſomewhat | 


5 8 ©» Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Poor Tom ! proud of heart, to ride on a bay trotting horſe 


over tour iuch'd bridges. . Shakejpeare's King Lear. | 


The _ His colour grey, BEEF 
For beauty dappled, or the brighten bay. Drydex's Virgil. 
XX. 2. /. [, Dutch.] REO. . 
An opening into the land, where the water is ſhut in on all 


A reverend Syracuſan merchant, 


Bacon. 
Here in a royal bed the waters ſleep, rr: 
When tir'd at tea, within this bay they creep. Dryden. 


EN Hail, ſacred ſolitude! from this calm bay 


I view the world's tempeſtuous fea. Roſcommon. | 
2. A pond head railcd to keep in ſtore of water for ariving a 


mill. 


Bax. 1. ſ. [ abbot, Fr. ſignifies the laſt extremity; as, Iynocence | 
eſt aux abboins. Boilcau. Innocence is in the utmoſt diſtr g. 
It 1s taken trom abboi, the barking of a dog at nand, and | 
thence ſignified the condition of a ſtag when the hounds were 


almoſt upon him. ] The ſtate of any thing ſurrounded by ene- 


mies, and obliged to face them by an impoſlibility of elcape. 


This ſhip, tor fifteen hours, fate like a ſtag among hounds | 


great ſhips. 5 Bacon s War with Spain. 

Pair liberty purſu'd, and meant a prey . | 
To lawleſs power, here turn'd, and food at bay. Denham. 
Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way; 
Embolden'd by deſpair, he ſtood at bay; | 
Reſoly'd on death, he diſlipates his tears, 


And bounds aloft againit the pointed ſpears. Dryd. En. 2 


All, fd with noble emulation, ſtrive; 
And, with a ſtorm of darts, to diſtance drive 
The Trojan chief; who held at bay, from tar 


On his Vulcanian orb, ſuſtain'd the war. Dryden Firg. % 


We have now, for ten years together, turned the whole 


force and expence of the war, where the enemy was beſt able | 


to hold us at a bay. Swift, 
g He ſtands at bay, | - 
And puts his laſt weak retuge m deſpair Thomſon. 


tude ot a building; as it a barn conſiſts of a floor and two | 
heads, where they lay corn, they call it a barn of two bays. 
Theſe bays are tram tourteen to twenty feet long, and floors, 
trom ten to twelve broad, and uſually twenty teet long, which 
is the breadth of the barn. Builders Dit. 
It this law hold in Vienna ten years, I'll rent the faireſt 
houſe in it after threepence a bay. Shateſd. Meaſ. for Mea. 
There may be kept one thouſand buſhels in each bay, there 
being i1xtecn bays, each eighteen foot long, about ſeventeen 
wide, or three hundred ſquare feet in each bay. Mortimer. 
AY Tree. [laurus, Lat. This tree hath a flower of one leaf, 


The male flowers, which are produced on ſeparate trees from 
the female, have eight ſtamina, which are branched into 
arms; the ovary of the female flowers becomes à berry, in- 
cloling a lingle ſeed within an horny ſhell, which is covered 
with a ſkin. The ſpecies are, 1. The common bay with male 
flowers. 2. The common fruit bearing bay tree. 3. The 
gold ſtriped bay tree, &c. The firſt and ſecond torts are old 
inhabitants of the Engliſh gardens; and as there are varic- 
ties obtained from the ſame ſceds, they are promycuouily 
cultivated, and are not to be diſtinguiſhed aſunder until they 


BEA 
from ſeeds, or by;taying down. the tender branches, 3 


will take root in ane year's time. 


The wakeful dogs did never ceale to 3 
IT ne hounds at nearer diſtan „Ve. 
| at nearer diſtance hoarſely 535 4: 
Aenne cloſe purtu'd the viſionary en 1 
She rent the heav'a with loud laments, upploring ag, 
ſhut ln. mpals about, i» 
We are at the ſtake 
And bay'd about with many — 0H SlLabeſt Jul. C 
To follow with backing; to bai A 
Iwas with Hercules and Cadmus once. 
When in the wood of Crete they bay'd the beat 
With haunds of Sparta. ShakeſÞ. Muff. Night's Dr, 
7 If he ſhould do 10, eee 
| ya Cy wg unarm'd, the French and Wet, 
"yg him at the;heels. | Mhalepcare „Henry I. 
lecewe emen 
enc<;trom the heat of the ſun, anꝗ is fo called { 5 ee 
colour. I. he greateſt quantities of this ſalt are made i — 
on the coait uf Bretagne, Saintonge, Sc. trop the 1112 
of May to the end of Auguit, by le ting the fea elne TY 
quare pits or batons, where its {ut face being truck 110 3 
tated by the rays of the fun, it thickens at fl. t fn eee, 
and becomes covered over with a tught cruit, wich Wk 
| wg by the cont'puance of the heat, is wholly converted in 
lalt. The water in this condition is {caldigo hot N N 
cryſtallization is pertected in eight, ten, ur at mor nm... 
ays. | NN ee whos 
All eruptions of air, thoug ſmall and light, a 
which we call crackling, pung, {; ting, Sc. as ia ay 
and bay leaves caſt into the fire. Bacon's Nat. Hilf Nn 
Bay Widow. A window jutting outward, and ther. 
torwing a kind of bay ar hollow in the room, © 
It hath bay windows tranſparent as barricadoes, $i 
BA Yarn. A lenamination lometives utcd promu = 
with woollen yarn. EO Chamber? 
BA'YARD. 2. J. ¶ from bay.] A bay horſe. 1 Y 
BATONET. 2. /. [bayonette, Fr.] A ſhort fword ur dice 
_ at the end of a mukket, by which the fout hold off the 
ꝛorſe. = N 
8 of . black ſpots is long and fler der, and lebte 
2 dagger or bayonet. ad vard w. 10 
Bay as See Kon TD „ 
BDELLIUM. u. f. [ ehποe,,w]ew g.] An aromatick gun 
2 trom the Levant, uſed as a medicine and a pertinn;, 
Edellium is mentioned both by the ancient uaturalits ans (1 
Scripture ; but it is doubtful whether any ut thelc be t eue 
wich the modern kind, e lhnen 
This bae!lium is a tree of the bigneſs of an olive, ute 
Arabia hath great plenty, which rages 3 certam gun, 


ſweet to ſmell to, but bitter in taſte, called allo deli 
The Hebrews take the loadſtone tor bdellum: Nut 


| To BE. v. u. [This word is ſo remarkably irregular, Hk 


is neceſſary to let down many of its terminal ions, 
Preſent. I amy, thou art, be is, doc are, &c. 
ff. Afi > - aol, hay. 
Preter. I wat, thou wert, he abat, ade awere, &c. 
The cane mend. mn OW as T 
| I be, thou beefl, be he, are be, &c. 
deo, dr, bee, beon, Sax.) 
1. To have ſome certain ſtate, condition, quality, or accident, 
as, the man i wiſe, . 
2 Seventy ſenators died | 
By their proſcriptions, Cicero being one. Shak. J. Colar, 
He hath to night been in unuſual pleaſurc. Shak. Mil. 
Be what thou hop'ſt to be, or what thou art, 
Reſign to death, it ig not worth enjoying. Shai, II. 4. VI. 
3 Be but about 
Jo ſay, ſhe's a goodly lady, and 
Ihe juſtice of your hearts will add thereto, 
Tis pity ſhe's not honeſt, honcurable. Shak. Wint. Tur. 
Let them ſhew the former things what they be, that ue 
may conſider them. | Vaiab, xli. 22. 


* 


* 2 


8 I Therefore be i. 
Thou, when the bridegroom with his feaſtful friends 
Paſſes to blus at the mid hour of night, 


$22. Hatt gain'd thy entrance, virgin witc and pure. Par. Rag. 
Is it not eaſy to diſcern what uch men would « at # | 
ks . Stile. 
Io ſay a man has a clear idea of quantity, without Th 
ine: how great it 25, is to ſay, he bas the clear idea of the bu. 
ber of the ſands, who knows not how imany tacy be; Te. 
2. It is the auxiliary verb by which the verb patlive is fun: 
- © The wine of lite z5 drawn, and the meer lecs 
I left this vault to brag of, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
3. To exiſt; to have exifteuce. 2 
| The times have been, __..; 
That when the brains were out the man woult die. St 
lere cecaſe, ye pow'rs, and let your Vengeance cnc. 
Troy ig no more, and can no more offend. _ Dr, ves. 
All th' impoſſibilities, which poets 
Count to extravagance of looſe deſcription, : 
Shall ſooner be. | Reave's Amontioas Stepmeibel. 
Io be contents his natural deiire ; PR 
He aſks no angel's wing, nor ſeraph's fire. Eſay en. 
4. To have ſomething by appointment or rule. Vo 
If all political power be derived only from Adam, a. 
to deiccnd only to his ſucceilive heirs, by the erd162h © 
God, and divine inſtitution, this is a right antecelen: 4” 
aramount to all government. . 
BEACH. 1. J. The thore; particularly that part dba & 
daſhed by the waves; the rand. | | 
The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beach, „ „ 
Appear like mice.  * Shakeſpeare's Kirg Led 
| eep to the rocks of hell, the gather d beach 
They Falten d, and the mole immente wrought on, 
Over the foaming deep. Milton's Par. Lal, b. x. & 9 
They find the wathed amber further out upon the 
and ſhores, where it has been longer expoſe d. K 
BE'ACHED. adj. [from beach.] Expoſed to the wares 
Timon hath made his everlatting manion 
8 the beached verge of the ſalt flood; 
hich once a day, with his emboſſed froth, Tann. 
The turbulent ſurge ſhall cover. Shate/p2are 5 _ 
BE'ACHY. adj. {from beach.] Having beaches. 
Other times, to ſce 
The beachy girdle of the ocean 3 
Too wide for Neptune's hips. Shakeſpeare 5 Hen 
B&'ACON. . J [beacon, Sax. from becn, a fignal, a 
nan, whence beckon, to make a fignal.] _ the 3p 
x. Something raiſed on au eminence, to be fired on 
proach of an enemy, to alarm the country. 44 
His blazing eyes, like two bright ſhining ſhiclds, 
Did burn with wrath, and ſparkled living re; 
As two broad beacons (et in open fields, 


have produced flowers. Theſe plants are propagated eicher 


ELF» h, 
Send forth their flames. Fairy WE Nod 
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1 


jodeſt doubt is called 2 | 
zehn of the wiſe, Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefſida. | 
qu ſcemed to account of the deſigns of Perkin as a 
The — vet had given order for = e rg 
mages. cting more where they itood too thin. 
yponthe coalts, and ere 80 1 Bacon's Henry VII. 
. gaming beacons caſt their blaze atar, | 
lor ſignal of invalive war. Gays Rural Sports. 
_ ted, or lights made in the night, to direct navi- 
2 M ter courſes, and warn them from rocks, ſhallows 
0 


and landbanks. bete Saxon.] | 
BraD. n. J. e 8 or glats or pearl, or other ſubſtance, 


1. Small oo thread, and uſed by the Romanitts to count 


* 


from whence the phraſe to tell beads, or to be 


i while was buly at her beads. . Fairy Q: b. i. 
Who: Teen m every h mn to hear, | 
With er y bead I drop too ſoft a tear. Pope's El. to Abel. 


. n about the neck for ornament. 

Linde e nfs and fans, and double change of brav*ry, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all ſuch knav'ry. Shak. 
F bodies. 0 yy 

J any: pie within thee hath been ſo at war, 
That beads of {weat have ſtood upon thy brow. Shakeſp. 
Several yellow Jumps of amber, almoſt like beads, with one 
ce flat had faſtened _— to the bottom. Boyle. 
c 
at" we ed leaves like thoſe of the aſh ; the flowers 
it of five leaves, which expand in form of a roſe; in the 
pon of the flower is a long fimbriated tube, containing the 
Bile; the fruit is roundiſh and fleſhy, contauung a hard tur- 
4 55 "IE. | 
No iſh ſeed, The outſide pulp of the fruit in ſome 
duntries is eaten; but the nut is, by religious perſons, bored 
— h. and ſtrung as beads; whence it takes its name, It 
cer ripe fruits in Italy and Spain. Millar. 
Br aDLE. 115 Birch Sax. a meſlenger; bedeau, Fr. bedel, 
, Dutch. ] £ „ 
meſſenger or ſervitor belonging to a court. Coxvel, 
1. A pett officer in pariſhes, Whole butinels it is to puniſh 
petty elta, 5 PS . | 
A dog's ohey'd in office. 8 
Thou Seal beadle, hold thy bloody hand: 6 
Why doſt thou laſh that whore? 8 habeſp. King Lear. 
They ought to be taken care of in this condition, either 
by the l er the magiſtrate. e 
Their common loves, a lewd abandon d pack, 
The beadle's laſh ſtill flagrant on their back. dor. 
Br aDROLL. 2. /. [from bead and roll.] A catalogue of thoſe 
who are to be mentioned at 3 . | 
The king, for the better cr 


2. 


king's enemies. Bacen's Henry VII. 


Br ADSMAN. 2. . [from bead and man.] A man employed 


in praying, generally in praying for another. 
R * pol hoſpital, 8 
In which ſeven bead/men, that had vowed all 


| In thy danger, | 
Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer; 
For Iwill be thy beadſinan, Valentine. Shai 
BracLE. n. . {bigle, Fr.] A fmall hound with which hares 
are nunted. d OE OL. 
| Ihe reſt were various huntings. 5 
The graceful goddeſs was array d in green; 
About her feet were little beagles ſee n, 
That watch'd with upwardeyes the motions of their queen. 
J Dryder's Fables. 
To plains with well bred beagles we repair, 
And trace the mazes of the circling hare. | 
BEAK. u. 7 { bec, Fr. pig, Welch. ] | 
3, The bill or horny mouth of a bird. 
5 e | His royal bird © 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his bak, 
As when his god is pleas'd. Shakeſpeare's Qymbeline. 
He ſaw the lavens with their horny beaks © __ 
Food to Elijah bringing. Milton's Par, Regained, 6. li. 
The magpye, lighting on the ſtock, e 
Stood chatt ring with inceſſant din, | 
And with her beak gave many a knock. 


gulies, with which they pierced their enemies. 

Wich boiling pitch another, near at hand, 
From triendly Sweden brought, the ſeams inttops ; 
Which, well laid o'er, the ſalt ſea waves withſtand, 


And ihakes them from the riſing beak in drops. Dryden. | 


. Abeak is little ſhoe, at the toe about an inch long, turned 
vp and taſtened in upon the forepart of the hoot. - 
( Farrier's Dic. 
Any thing ending in a point like a beak; as the {pout of a 
cup; 2 prominence of land. 1 05 5 
. Culdenbeak, from a well advanced promontory, which en- 
edit beak, taketh a proſpedt of the river. Carew's S UrVey. 
v a bea 
And queſtion'd every guſt of rugged winds 
12 nat blows from off . oh y. 
KER. . ſ. [from beak.) ; 1 > | 
Aa hg. 6 4 $ m beak.} A cup with a ſpout in the torm 
; And into pikes and muſqueteers 2 8 | 
tampt beakers, cups and porringers. 
Fair ind nder rage os the beaker crown'd, | 
„ tne midlt, with gilded cups around. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Bray, 2. /. C balla, Ital.] A e pimple. 18 9 


40 BEAL: W. . 
der, or come t 


BEAM 


"ACID. ac from beak, } Having a beak ; having the form | 


o a head, as a fore does. 


wen e neg timber that tupports the houle. 

i 18 e 8 . » . . 9 . 

vas es rot * den piece of wood in a building, which al- 

* ene raiters of the roof, and into which the feet of 

I ratters are framed. No building has leſs than 
8 ink one at each head. Into theſe, the girders of the 

= bor are allo framed; and if the building be of tim- 


wens of beams i 
Mm g 
lament, a % m or near London, are fixed by act of par- 


Ta we to their lengths. Builder's Di. 
ther 8 of living creatures is like the building of a 
beams, but 5 the walls and other parts have columns and 
He ws 00g 15 tile, or lead, or ſtone. Bacon. 

A weiot d with more than human force, to move 
And = CA one, the labour of a team, | | 
f A trom thence he reach'd the nei ghb'ring beam, 
. Any | : den. 
an 2 long piece of timber; a beam muſt Ar. — 
block. is, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from a 


| ire But Lycu , ſwift : 
y os Lathe walls and bo his Res behind, 
des at the beam he firſt can find. D den An. 


4. The horn of a ſt 


5. The pole of a chariot; that piece of wood which runs be- 
- tween the horſes. 


6, Among weavers, a cylindrical piece of wood belonging to 


7. The ray of light emitted from ſome luminous body, or re- 


To BEAM. wv. n. re the noun. ] To emit rays or beams. 


ded into five cells, each containing one ob- 1 
BEAM Tree. See WIL Dp SERVICE, of which it is a ſpecies. 


. Eaching atking a W force to rear. Dryden Tables. 


| Bean. 1. ſ. | faba, Lat.] 


Spectator, N? 130. 


Prior. 


it of his eſpials abroad, did 
uſe to have them curſed by name amongſt the beadroll of the | 


Shakeſpeare. - 


B77 Pope. 


1. This is a word uſed with ſuch latitude, that it is not eaſily 


1d wit Sit. 
3, A piece of hraſs like a beak, fixed at the head of the ancient 


beaked promontory. Milton. 
Hudibras, cant. ii.. 
[from the noun.] To ripen; to gather mat- | 
1 The; *. / beam, Sax, atree; punnebeam, a ray of the ſun.] 


uilding or the walls, ſerving to ſupport 


=, the teazel-tenons of the poſt are framed. The propor- 


nt. A beam fifteen feet lo l 
fic : ong, mult be ſeven inches on 
bs ks ſquare, and five on the other ; it it be ſixteen feet | 
5 © mult be eight inches, the other fix and ſo pro- 


Po oiſe the cauſe in juſtice! equal ſcales, | 
Whoſe beam ſtands ſure, whole rightful caule prevails. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. ii. 

If the length of the ſides in the balance, and the weights at 


the ends be both equal, the beam will be in a horizontal titua- 
tion: but if either the weights alone be equal, or the diſtances 
alone, the beam will accordingly decline. Milt. Mathem. Mag. 


And we the woods to echo to the ſtream - 
His dreadful challenge, and his claſhing beam. Denham. 


Juturna heard, and ſeiz'd with mortal fear, 
Forc'd from the beam her brother's charioteer. Dryden. 
the loom, on which the web is gradually rolled as it is wove. 

The ſtaff of his ſpear was like a weaver's beam. 1 Chron, 


ceived by the eye. 
Let them preſent me death upon the wheel, 
Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 

That the precipitation might downſtretch' | 

Below the bear of fight. © Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

Pleaſing, yet cold, ſike Cynthia's ſilver beam, Dryden. 

As heav'n's bleſt beam turns vinegar to ſour. Pope. 
BEAM of an anchor. The ſtraight part or ſhank of an anchor, 

to which the hooks are faſtened, | | 
BEAM Compaſſes. A wooden or braſs inſtrument, with ſliding 
lockets, to carry ſeveral ſhifting points, in order to draw cir- 
cles with very long radii; and uleful in large projections, for 

drawing the furniture on wall dials. Harris. 


Each emanation of his fires e 
That beams on earth, each virtue he inſpires. Pope. 
BE'AMY. adj. [from beam.) | 
1. Radiant; ſhining; emitting beams. 
| His double-biting axe, and beamy ſpear; 


1 


I-ſeeing ſun! 


2. Having horns or antlers. 


Rouze trom their deſert dens the briſtled rage 


It hath a papilionaceous flower, ſucceeded by a long pod, 
filled with large flat kidney-ſhaped feeds ; the ſtalks are rm 
and hollow; the leaves grow by pairs, and are taſtened to a 
micd-rib. The {ſpecies are, 1. '1he. common garden bear. 


beans, ditfering either in colour or {ize. The principal forts 
_ which are cultivated in England, are the Mazagan, the tmall 
Litbon, the Spaniſh, the T okay, the Sandwich, and Wind- 


of the Portugueſe on the coaſt of Africa, of the fame name; 
and is by far the beſt ſort to plant for an carly crops a great 
_ bearer, and alto an excellent tatted bean. The broad Spanith, 


Millar. 


than his journey required. Swift. 
BEAN Caper. | fabago.] 


ſame footſtalk, and the footſtalks grow oppoſite at the joints 


and the flowers have alſo five leaves, expanded like a roſe, 
with ſtamina ſurrounding the ſtyle, in the center of the flower 


BEAN Treſſel. An herb. | | 
Jo BEAR. v. a. pret. I bore, or bare; ; 
beonan, bean, Sax. bairan, Gothick. It is founded as 
are, as the are in care and dare. ] 
explained. . N | 
7 We ſay to bear a burden, to bear ſorrow or reproach, to 
bear a name, to bear a grudge, to bear fruit, or to bear chil- 
dren. The word bear is uſed in very different ſenſes, Watts. 
2. To carry as a burden. . Ree 
ns They fear him upon the ſhoulder ; they carry him and ſet 
him in his place. IJ aiab, xlvi. 7. 
And Solomon had threeſcore and ten thouſand that bare 
| burdens. | 5 


her wings. 1 
We ſee ſome, who, we think, have born lels of the burden, 
rewarded above ourſelves, 8 
3. To convey or carry. 
M .uy meſſage to the ghoſt of Priam bear; 


A gueſt like him, a Trojan gueſt before, 
In ſhew of triendſhip, ſought the Spartan ſhiore, 
And ravith'd Helen from her huſband bore. 
4. To carry as a mark of authority. = 
| Is do commit into your hand 


5. To carry as a mark of diſtinction. | 5 

le may not bear fo fair and ſo noble an image of the divine 
glory, as the univerſe in ĩts full ſyſtem. Hale's Orig. of Mank. 

is pious brother, ſure the beſt ; 


Then each of ſavage beaſts the hgure bears. 
His ſupreme ſpirit or mind will bear its beſt reſemblance, 
when it repreſents the ſupreme infinite, 
So we tay, to bear arms in a coat. 
6. To carry as in ſhow. m_ | 
| Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue; look like the innocent flower, 
But be the ſerpent under' t. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
7. To carry as in truſt, | 
He was a thief, and had the bag, and bare what was put 
therein. Ee = Jobn, xii. 6. 
8. To ſupport; to keep from falling. 


to bear up the ſtate of re a 
be made either for paganiſm, or for extreme barbariſm to 
enter. 5 Hooker, b. iv. & 1. 

And Samſon took hold of the two middle pillars, upon which 
the houſe ſtood, and on which it was horn up. Judges, xvi. 


ſufferings, but makes her rejoice in them. 
Some power inviſible ſupports his ſoul, : 
| And bears it up in all its wonted greatneſs. Addiſon's Cato, 
9. To keep afloat. | 


Addiſon. Spect. 


up above the earth. 
10. To ſupport with proportionate ſtrength. 
Animals that ule a great deal of labour and exerciſe, have 
their ſolid parts more elaſtick and ſtrong ; they can bear, and 
._ ought to have ſtronger food. rbuthnot on Aliments. 
11. Fo carry in the mind, as love, hate. 


Geneſis, vii. 17. 


How did the open multitude reveal 


+ That 
dapended ot a balance, at the ends of which thi ſcales are 


The wond' rous love they bear him under hand! 


16. To produce, as fruit. 


Hide, hide in ſhameful night, thy beamy head. Smith. | 


Ot boars, and beamy ſtags in toils engage. . Fire. ES 


2. The horſe bean. There are ſeveral varieties of the garden | 
for bears. The Mazagan bear is brought from a ſettlement | 


| Tokay, Sandwich, and Windlor bears are for the latter | 
Feier | = 


Their lite to ſervice of high heaven's king. Fairy Queen, | ie allowance of oats and beans for his horſe was greater | 


Tze leaves of this plant are produced by pairs upon the | 
of the ſtalks; the cup of the flower conſiſts of five leaves; 
cup. This ſtyle becomes a cylindrical fruit, five cornered, di- 
vided into five cells, each containing many flat ſeeds. Millar, | 


art. paſſ . bore, or boris. 1 


| 22. To ſupport any thing good or bad. 


. 1 Kings, v. 15. 
| As an eagle ſtirrethup her neſt, fluttereth over her young, 
| ſpreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on | _ 

| Deuteronomy, XXX11. 11. 


Decay of Piety. | 


Dryden. 1 


T b' unſtained ſword that you have us'd to bear. Shakeſp. | 


Who ever bore that name. ; . Dryden. 
The ſad ſpectators ſtiffend with their fears, 
She ſees, and ſudden every limb ſhe ſmears; _ 8 4 ** 
rarth. 3 


Cheyne's Phil. Prin. | 


Under colour of rooting out popery, the moſt effectual means 
gie may be removed, and ſo a way | 


A religious hope does not only bear up the mind under her | 


The waters encreaſed, and bare up the ark, and it was lifted 


They baye great faith and obedience to the kings. Bactn, 
Darah, the eideſt bears a generous mind, 
But to implacable revenge inclin'd. Dryden's Aurengæ. 
I he coward Sh the mau immortal ipite. Dryd. Ow! 
As tor this genileman, who is fond of her, the bcareth hin 
an invincible hatred, ; Saw), 
That inviolable love I bear to the land of my nativirv, be 
vailed upon me to engage in ſo bold an atten pt. Soy: 
12. Jo endure, as pain, without linking, g 
| It was not an enemy thatreproached me, then I could have 
orn it. e | iv 
13. To ſuffer; to undergo, e ny 
I have bora chaititements, I will not offend any more. Fob. 
That which was torn of beaſts, I brought not unts thee, I 


bare the loſs of it; of my hand didit thou require it. Gene/is. 


14. To permit; to ſuffer without reſentment. 

Not the gods, nor angry Jove will bear 
Thy lawlets wand'ring Walks in upper air. Dryd. En. 
15. To be capable of; to admit, 

Torejett all orders of the church which menhaveeſtabliſh- 
ed, is to think worle of the laws of men in this reſpect, than 
either the judgment of wile men alloweth, or the law of God 
itlelt will bear. Hooker, b. iii. 

Being the lon of one carl of Pembroke, and younger bio- 
ther to another, who liberally ſupplied his expence, beyond 
what his annuity from his father would car.  Clarendor. 

Give his thought either the lame turn, it our tongue will. 
bear it, or, if not, vary but the dreſs. Dryden... 

Do not charge your coins with more uſes than they can bear. 
It is the method of ſuch as love any ſcience, to diſcover all 
others in it, |  Addtfon on Medals. 
Had he not been eager to find miſtakes, he would not have 

_ ſtrained my words to luch a ſenſe as they will not bear, 
3 5 | TED, Atterbury. 
In all criminal caſes, the moſt favourable interpretation 
ſhould be put upon words that they pollibly can bear. Sit. 

There be ſome plants that bear no flower, and yet beay fruit: 
there be ſome that bear flowers, and no fruit: there be tone 

thut bear neither flowers nor truit. | 

They wing'd their flight aloft; then ttocping low, 

_ Perch'donthedouble tree that bears the ven e bough. 

8 3 GE IA Drydern's Acneid. 
| Say, ſhepherd, ſay, in what glad foil appears 
17. To bring forth, as a child, x 

8 . The queen that bore thee, 
Oftener upon her knces than on her feet, SETS 
Died every day the liv d. _ Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Le know that my wife bare two ſons. Gencſis, xliv. 27. 

| What could that have done? F 
What could the mule herſelf that Orpheus bore, 

Ihe mule herlelf, for her enchanting ſon? Milton. 
I be fame ZEneas, whom fair Venus bore 89 ; 
Jo fam'd Anchites on th' Idean ſhore. Dryden's Æneid. 
18. To give birth to. 5 VCA | 

Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore,  _ 


19. To poſſeſs, as power or honour. 


20. To gaip; to win. | 700 e 
As it more concerns the Turks than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile queſtion bear it; 


Ihe poſt of honour is a private tation. Addiſon's Cato, 


to make our trials by. Camden. 


verſation, and of hearing his reaſons approve 


I was carried on to objerve, how they did bear their for- 


3, old. ce in 
Fase Trojan flames, your teſtimony bear, 
What I perform'd and what I tutter'd there. 
24. To be antwerable for. | 3 


ever. 75 4 
O more than madmen ! you yourſelves ſhall vear 
The guilt of blood and facrilegious war. 
25. To ſupply. :. 


What have you under your arm? Somewhat, chat will bear 
your charges in your pilgrimage?  Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 


26. To be the object of. 
Tell him a new Achilles ſent thee there. Dryden s /Eneid. | 


I'Il be your father and your brother too; 


Hlath he boyz himſelf penitent in priſon? Shakeſpeare. 

28. To hold; to reſtrain. 5 . : 
Do you pps the ſtate of this realm to be now ſo feeble, 

that it cannot 

29. To impel; to urge; to puſh. 

_ently tight or fly, and not only juſtled and bore down one ano- 
the avant- guard. | Sir F. Hayward. 
L ; Contention, like a . oo 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke looſe, | 
And beers down all before him. Shakeſp. Henry TV. p. ii 

Their broken oars, and floating x 9h withitand- 
Their paſſage, while they labour to the land; 
And Adin tides bear back upon th' uncertain ſand, 


Now with a noiſeleſs gentle courſe 
It keeps within the middle bed; 
Anon it lifts aloft the head, 3 
And bears down all before it with impetuous force. Dryd. 


of ſober perſons deſpiſed. 

The hopes of enjoying the abbe 
down all confiderations, and be an effectual incitement to their 
perverſion. I | 

30. To conduct; to manage. 
1 My hope is 

So to bear through, and out, the conſulſhip, 

As ſpite ſhall ne er wound you, though it may me. 


3 Ben. Jobnſon's Catilins. 
31. To . 


æſar doth bear me hard ; but he loves Brutus. Shak. 
Though he bear me hard, 


I 
Theſe men bear hard upon the ſuſpedte arty, purſue her 
cloſe through all her — Addiſon, Heclauer, Ne 170. 
32. To incite; to animate, . 
But confidence then bore thee on; ſecure. 
Either to meet no danger, or to find | 
Matter of glorious trial. Milton's Par. Loft, b. i. I. 1175. 


Daniel's Givil War. 
48 


33. Jo bear a body. A colour is ſaid to bear a body in painting, 
when it 4 capable of being ground ſo nne, and mixing ilk 
i 8 1 . 5 


4 * 4 ** * ”41 3 * - 
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Bacon's Natural Hiflory. -.- - 


A wond'rous tree that ſacred monarchs bears, Pope's Paſt. | 


But now ſelf-baniſh'd from his native ſhore. 8 Dryden. © 


When vice prevails, and impious men bear ſway, . 


For that it ſtands not in ſuch warlike brace. Shakeſ>. | 
_ Becaule the Greek and Latin have ever born away the pie- 
rogative from all other tongues, they ſhall ſerve as touchſtones 


Somethinkto bear it by (peaking a great word, and being 


peremptory ; and go on, and take by admittance that which _ 
* cannot make good. 15 e Bacon. 
21. 10 maintain; to keep up. 


Ile finds the pleaſure and credit of bearing a yoni 2 con- 
d Locke. 


tunes, and principally, how they did employ their times. 
| 7 24+... Bacon's Holy Mar. 
8 Dryden. 15 


If I bring him not unto thee, let me bear the blame for 0 
| | | Geneſis, xliii. 9. 


Dryden. 


Let me but bear your love, I'll bear your cares. Shakeſp. 
27. To behave; to act in character, OE aL a Ts 
| 1 Some good inſtruction give. 
How I may bear me here. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


car off a greater blow than this? Hayward. 
The reſidue were fo difordered as they could not conveiii- 1 


ther, but, in tlieir confuſed tumbling back, brake a part of | 


Dryden's Ancid. 


Truth is rn down, atteſtations neglected, the teſtimony 
Swift. 
lands would ſoon = | 


Swift, _ 


et muſt do him right. ee Caliline. 


_— 
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- 


—— 


2 
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37. To bear f. To carry away by force. 


38. 70 ear out.” 10 ſupport ; to maintuinz to defend.” 


70 BEAR. wv. u. 


43. To take effect; to lucceed, 


8. To act upon. 


= oil ſo entirely, as to ſeem only a very thick oil of the ſame 
cout. | 


3+. Ty bear date. To carry the mark of the time when any | 


thing was written, 
35. To beer a price. To have a certain value. | 
36. To hear iht hahe. Jo umu with talle pretences; to deceive. 
Your daughter, whom ſhe bore 17 ar, to love 
With tuck utecrity, the did contels, X 
Was as a lcorpien to her ight. 
3 Be griev'd, 
That ſo his fick heſs, age, and impotence, 
Was taliely Hrn in hand, ſends out arreſts 
On Fortinbras. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
He repaired to Bruges, defiring of the itates of Bruges, to 
enter peaccably into their town, with a retinue fit tor his 


eitate; and hearing them i hand, thut he was to communi- | 


cate with them ot divers matters of great importance, tor 
their good. Bacon's Henry VII. 

It is no wonder that ſome would bear the world % han, 
thut the apoſtle's delignand meaning is tor preſbytery,though 
his words are for epitcopacy, | South, 


[ will reſpect rhee as à father, it 5 
Thou b-ar'jt my lite of hence. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
The fun views halt the curth on either way, | 
And here brings on, and there bears off the day. Creech. 

Give but the word, we'll tnatch this damſel up, 
And bear her off. Ba Addijon's Cato, 
My ſoul grows deſperate. 


ITI bear her off A. Philip's Diſireſi Mother. 


hope your warraat will bear out the deed. Shakeſpeare. 
I can once or twice a quarter bear ot a knave againſt an 

3 3 N N » 4 7 — 
honeit man. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. li. 
Cdanges are never without danger, unleſs the prince be 
able to bear out his actions by power. Sir J. Hayward. 
Qaoth Sidrophel, 1 do not doubt. . 
To nnd friends that will bear me out. _ Hudibras. 


thing. | | South. 


I doubted whether that occaſion couid bear we out in the | 


confidence of giving your ladyihip any further trouble, 


Temple, 


1. To fuller pas. | 

„ _ Stranger, ceaſe thy care; 

Wie is the ſoul; but man is born to hear: - 
Joe weighs affairs of earth in dubivus ſcales, 


I cannot, cannot bear; "tis paſt, tis done; 
3. To be truitul or prolifick. - 8 85 
A fruit tree hath been blown up almoſt hy the roots, and 
ſet ap gail, and the next year 6car exceedingly. 
etwixt two-featons cumes th" aufpicious air, 
This age to bloflom, and the next to bear, 
____ Mtlons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
And, ſtrangers to the tun, yetripen here. 


— 


- Perith this impious, this detetted ton. Dryden's Fables. 


Having pawned a full ſuit of 


TER Inſtruct me 
How I may formally in perſon bear, 
Like a true friar. 
6. To tend; to be directed to any point. 


I Theoily drops ſwimming on the ſpirit of wine, moved | 
reſtleſsly to and fro, ſometimes bear:ng up to one another, 


and continuing to ſhift places. | 
_ Never did men more joytully obey, 
Or ſooner underſtood the ſign to fly: 


as it all were to unite into one body, and then falling off, 


With ſuch alacrity 2 bore away. Dryden's Ann. Mirab. | 


_ Whole navy like a ſtiff-ſtretch'd cord did thew, 
Till ke bore in, and bent them into flight. 
On this the hero fix'd an oak in fight, 
The mark to guide the mariners aright: | 
Io bear with this, the ſeamen ſtretch their oars, 
Then round the rock they ſteer, and {eek the f 
i * Dryden's Aneud, 
In a convex mirrour, we view the figures and all other 
things, which bear out with more life and ftrength than 
Fenn, 7 | 


rally with the particles «pox or againſt. 

We were encounter" by a mighty rock, | 

Which being violently bor upon, 8 
Our helpleſs ſhip was {plitted in the midſt. Shakeſpeare. 
Upon the tops of mountains, the air which bears againf 
the rettagnant quickhilver, is leſs prefled. 950%. 
The iides bearing one againft the other, they could not lie 
{o cloſe at the bottoms. 

As a hon boundiny in his way, | 

With force augmented bears agarnſt his prey, 
Sidcling to ſeize. RF ue. - Dryder's Fables. 
Becaule the operations to be performed by the teeth, require 
a conliderable itrength in the inſtruments Which move the 


lower jaw, nature hath provided this with ſtrong mulcles, 


to make it bear forcibly aga:nſt the upper ſaw. Ray. 
The weight of the body doth bear molt pon the knee- 
Joints, in railing itlelt up, and moſt ; Pj the mulcles of the 
thighs, in coming down. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
The waves of the ſea bear violently and rapidly h fome 

| ſhores, the waters being pent up by the land, 


Spinola, with his ſhot, did bear upon thoſe within, who 
appeared upon the walls. Hoyzward, 
9. To be ſituated with reſpect to other places. 
10. To bear up. To ſtand firm without falling. 
So long as nature | 
Will bear up with this exerciſe, ſo long 
I daily vow to uſe it. ter $Ti 
Perſons in diitreſs may ſpeak of themſelves with dignity; 
it ſhews a greatneſs of joul, that they bear up againit the 
"ſtorms of fortune. Broome"s Notes on the Odyſſey. 
The conſciouſneſs of integrity, the ſenſe of a lite ſpent in 
doing good, will enable a man to bear up under any change 
of circumſtances. | | ter busy. 
When our commanders and ſoldiers were raw and unex- 
perienced, we loſt batiles and towns; yet we bore up then, as 
the French do now; nor was there any thing decifive in their 
ſuccelles. INES 5 5 Swift, 
11. To bear with. To endure an unpleaſing thing. 


They are content to bear 2vithmy abſence and tolly. Siney. | 


Though I mult be content to bear 4vith thoſe that ſay you 
are reverend grave men; yet they lie deadly, that tell you, 
you have good faces. 

Look you lay home to him; 
Tell him his aka have been too broad to bear wwith. 
| 89 . wes Hamlet. 
Bear with e then, if lawful what 1 aſk, Par. Loft. 
BEAR. x. /. (be na, Saxon. ] 
1. A rough ſavage animal. ; i 
Every part of the bod of theſe animals is covered with 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline. | 


Bacon. | 
Dryden. 


Granwille.| 


Guardian, Ne 166. | 


Boyle. | 


 Dr;den. 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


Shakeſpeare's Ii iuter's Tale. 


| du © | BEAR'S-BREECH. nf. [ acanthus.] The name of a plant, 
And the gvod tutters while the bad prevails. Pope's Ody/. | 
2. To be patient. £ | Rn p 


cloaths for a (um of money, |. 

which, my operator afſured me, was the lalt he ſhould want | 
to bring all our matters to bear. 
5. To act in character. e 


Be: 5 by paring the roots in February or March, or 


Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. | 


ormer ſhores. 


| Dryden's Dufreſnoz. | 
7. To act as an impellent, or as a al aa power; gene- 


Broome. 


Shakeſpeare's Corwlanus. 


are hooked, which they uſe in climbing trees. They feed 


upon fruits, honey, bees, and.fleth. Some have falſely re- 
| E that bears bring their young into the world ſhape- 


els, and that their dams lick them into form. The dams 
go no longer than thirty days, and generally produce hve | 
_ young ones. In the winter, they lie hid and atleep, the male 
torty days, and the female tour months; and fo toundly for 
the tirit fourteen days, that blows will not wake them. In 
the ſleepy ſeaſon, they are ſaid to have no nouriſhment but 
trom licking their feet; for it is certain they eat nothing, 
and, at the end of it, the males are very fat. This animal 
has naturally an hideous look, but when enraged it is terri- 
ble; and, as rough and ſtupid as it feems to be, it is capable 
of diſcipline; ry ang dances, and plays a thoutand little 
tricks at the ſound of a trumpet. The fleſh of bears was 
much eſteemed by the ancients. They aboundin Poland, 
Muſcovy, Lithuania, and the great foreſts in Germany; 
and alſo in the remote northern countries, where the ſpecies 
is white, | ; Calmet. 
Call hither to the ſtake my two brave bears, 
Bid Saliſbury and Warwick come to me.— 
Are thele thy bears? we'll bait thy bears to death, 
And manacle the bearward in their chains. Shakeſpeare. 
Thoud'ſt ſhun a bear | <A 
nut if thy flight lay tow'rd the roaring ſea, 1 
IThou'dit nicet the bear i' th' mouth.  Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
ſer bear; in the tail of the leſſer bear, is the pole ſtar. 
The bear oppos'd to bright Orion ſhone. Lech. 
BEAR-BIND. 2. /. A ſpecies of bind werd; which fee. 
BEAR-FLY. 7. J. [from bear and y.] An imteet. . 
There beotf flies, caterpillars, canker-tlies, and bear-flies. 
% ED | | 3 Bacon s Natural Hijtory. 
BEAR- GARDEN. 1. ſ. ¶ from bear and garden]. 
1. A place in which bears are kept for part. : 


BEA, 5 | . Stuling fleet. 
I could not forbear going to a place of renown tor the gal- 
lantry of Britons, nainely to the bear-garden. Spectator. 
2. Any place of tumult or miſrule. 55 
BEAR GAK DEN. adj, A word uſed in familiar or low phraſe 
for rude or turbulent; as, a bear- garden fellow ; that is, | 
man rude enough to be a proper trequenter of the bear-gar- 
den, Bean- gamen ſport, is uled for grols elegant enter- 
tainment. n Ts 8 
The leaves are like thoſe of the tluſtle; the flowers labiated; 
the under lip of the flower is divided into three ſegments, 
which, in the beginning, is curled up in the formot a tube; 
in the place of the under lip are produced the .tamina, which 


prickly leaves, the upper part of which is ben. over, like an 
arch, and ſupplies the defect of the upper lip of the flower; 
the truit is ot an oval form, divided in the middle into two 


The ſmooth-leaved garden bear's-breech. 2. The prickly 
- bear”s-breech. 3. The middle bear”'s-breech, with ſhort ipines, 
Sc. The firſt is uſed in medicine, and is ſuppoſed to be the 
mollis acanthus of Virgil. The leaves of this plant are cut 


merly in great elteem with the Romans. They are catily 


y the leeds town at the tame time. - Millar, 


ot a plant. 


than thoſe of the primroſe; the cup of the flower 13 thorter, 


ſegments; this is tuccceded by a globular feed-vellcl, con- 
taining many tall ſceds; every year it produces Yalt quan- 
tities of new flowers, dittering in hape, hize, cr colour; and. 

there is likewiſe a great variety in the leaves of thete plants. 


BEAR S-EAR, or Saricle. [cortuſa, Lat.] Mn 
This plant hath a perennial root; the leaves are roundiſh, 
rough, and crenated on the edges, ike thote of ground ivy; 


flowers are ſhaped like a funnel, cut at the top into many 
ſegments, and diſpoſed in an umbel; the fruit is roundiſh, 
| terminating in a point, and is cloſely tixtin the cup, in which 


{pecies of this plant, which is nearly allied to the azricrla 
urſi; but the flowers are not quite to large and tair, It loſes 
its leaves in winter, but puts out new ones carly in the ſpring; 
and, in April, it produces flowers, which arc1omettmes tuc- 
ceeded by ſced-pods; but it is very rare that they perfect 
their feeds withus, „ 
BEAR'S-FOOT. 2. /. SeeHELLEBORK, of which it is a ſpecies. 
BEAR S-WORT. 2. ſ. An herb. | 
BEARD. z. /. [beupd, Saxon. ] 5 
1. The hair that grows on the lips and chin, 
| Ere onthy chin the {pringing bear.{ began OE Foes 
To ſpread adoubtful down, and promite man. Prior. 
2˙ Beard is uſed for the face; as, to do any thing to a man's 
beard, is to do it in detiance, or to his face. | 
Kail'd at their covenant, and jeer'd 1 
Their rev'rend partons to my bear. Hudibras. 
3. Beardis uſed tomark age or virility as, he has a long beard, 
means he is old. | 8 CD 
This ancient ruffian, Sir, whole life I have ſpared at ſuit 
of his grey beard, : 
Some thin remains of chaſtity appear'd, 
Ev'n under Jove, but Jove without à beard. Dryden. 
Would it not be an infufferable thing, tor a protciior to 
have his authority, of forty years ſtanding, confirmed by ge- 
neral tradition, and areverend beard, overturned by an up- 
{tart noveliſt? | 5 Locke. 
+. Sharp prickles growing upon the ears of corn, 
| "The ploughman loſt his fweat, and the green corn 
Hath rottedere its vouth attain'd a beard. Shakeſpeare. 
A certain farmer complained, that the beards of his corn 
cut the reapers and threthers fingers. L' Eftrange. 
5. Abarb on an arrow. | 2 ; 
6. The beard or chuck ot a horſe, is that part which bears the 
curb of the bridle. Farrier's Diet. 
To BEARD. v. 4. [from beard.] e 
1. To take or pluck by the beard, in contempt or anger, 
No m:n to potent breathes upon the ground, 3 
But I will beard him. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 


2. To oppoſe to the face ; to ſet at open denance. 


wn 


to beard him. | Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
The defign of utterly extirpating monarchy andepilcopacy, 
the preſbyterians alone begun, continued, and would have 
ended, if they had not been bearded by that new party, with 
whom they could not agree about dividing tae ſpoil. Swift. 
BE'ARDED, ad; « Lon beard.] | | 
1. Having a beard. | | 
Think every bearded fellow, that's but yok d, 
May draw with you. Shale Jace 5 Othello. 
Old prophecies toretel our fall at hand, 
When bearded men in floating caſtles land. 


Dryden. 


thick ſhaggy hair, of a dark brown colour, and their claws 


BEARDLESS. adj. [from beard, 


2. The name of two conttellations, called the greater aud lej-| | 


E'en then when Troy was by the Greeks o'erthrown, | 


Hurrying me from the play-houle, and the ſcenes there, | ; 
to the bear-garden, to the apes, and alles, and tygers. 


It is company only that can bar uA man ont in an ill“ 5. A tree that yields its produce. 


{upport the pointals; the cup of the flowers is compoſed of 


cells, each containing one {mooth ſeed, The ſpecies are, 1. 


upon the capitals of the Corinthuan pillars, and were for- 


BEAR'S-EAR, or Auricula. [ auricula unſi, Lat.] The name | 


Ithatha perennial root; the leaves arethicker and {moother | 


They flower in April, and ripen their feeds in June. Millar, | = 


the cup of the flower is finall, and divided into ix parts; the | a ony. Fee 3 . 
2. An irrational animal, oppoſed to man; as man and ef, 


are contained many ſmall angular feeds, We have but one | 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


Jo BEAT. v. a. preter. beat, part. pail. beat, or beaten. l 


He, whenloever he thould twerve from duty, may be able | 


Of Ceres, ripe for harveſt, waving bend 
Her bearded grove of ears, which Tony the wind 
Sways them. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iy.) 4 
8 U herce virago 1 
Flew 0 er the fields, nor hurt the bearded grain H.. 
4. Barbed or jagged. | are Erik, Driver, 
Thou ſthuuldit have pull'd the ſecret from in 


Torn out the bearded iteel to 82 me reſt. V brei, 


Ded. 
I. * a beard, 

There are extant ſome coins of Cunobelin, k; 
and Middlelex, with a beardlejs image, inſcribed Feng 


2. Youthful. | e Reva, 
And, as young ſtriplings wheep the top for ſport 
On the ſinooth pavement of an em "ty court, th 
The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 
 Admir'd with clamours of the beardleſs rout, Dy, 
BEARER, 7. J. [from t6 bar.] | 88 
1. A carrier of any thing, who conveys any thing fron 
place or perſon to another; - — 
He mould the bearers put to ſudden death | 
Not thriving time allow d. Shakeſpeare's Home 
Forgive the bearer of unhappy news; Ty 
23 alter d father openly puriues : 
our ruin. Dryden redes 
No gentleman ſends a ſervant with a e 
a deavouring to put it into terms brought down 0 the feng 
city of the bearer. _ | 5 ban 
2. One employed in carrying burthens. 
And he tet thre-{core and ten thouſand of them to h 
bearers of burdens. RE A Cree ui x: 
3- One who wears any thing. : 5 


\- * 
94 7M 


| 5 O majetty! ! 
When thou doſt pinch thy bearer, thou doſt fit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, pe 
That ſcalds with fatety. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 7. 
4. One who carries the body to the grave. „ 


This way of procuring autumnal roſes, in ſome that ue 
good bearers, will {ucceed, 7 Bor 
Fepꝛune apricots and peaches, ſaving as much ob the yuune 
likeliett ſhoots as are well placed; for the raw — ou. 
monly ri the new ones fucceeding. Ewelyn's Kaleniay 
6. In architecture. A polt or brick wall raiſed up berwea 
the ends of a piece of timber, to ſhorten its bearing; o 
prevent its bearing with the whole weight at the ends oll, 


7. In heraldry. See SUPPORTER. . 


BEARHERD, 7./. {from bear and berd; a ſhepherd, frow 


 Jheep.)) Aman that tends bears, 


_ He that is more than a youth, is not for me; and he tha 

is leſs than a man, I am not for him; therefore J will Ge 

take . in earnett of the bear berd, and lead his ayes 

Into hell. _ Shakeſpeare's Much A about NJtiing, 

BEARING. 2. /. [from bear.] 

1. The ſite or place of any thing with reſpe& to ſomething ele 
But of this trame, the bearings and the tics, 

The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, 

Gradations jult, has thy pervading ſoul 


2. Gelture; mien; behaviour. | e 
That is Claudio; I know him by his bearing. Shak, 


3. In architecture. Bearing of a piece of timber, with carpen- 


ters, is the {pace either between the two fixt extremes thereof, 

or between one extreme and a poſt, brick-wall, Sc. trunnel 

up between the ends, to ſhorten its bearing. Builder's Did. 

BEAR WAR D. u. /. [from bear and avard. ] A keeper of beats, 
| 7 We'll bait thy bears to death, | 


: ö And manacle the bearzward in their chains. Shakeſpcare. 
ſo that the tube appcars naked; the flower is ſhaped like a4 
funnel; the upper part is expanded, and divided into five 


Ihe bear is led after one manner, the multitude after ano- 
cher; the bearwward leads but one brute, and the mounte- 
bank leads a thouſand. og I. Eflrange. 
BE AS T. 1. /. [ beſte, Fr. beftia, Lat} 
1. An animal diſtinguiſhed from birds, inſects, fiſhes, and mar. 
| The man that once did {ell the lion's kin, 

While the bcaft liv'd, was kill'd with hunting him, Kat. 
Beaſts of chaſe are the buck, the doe, the fox, the martetn, 
and the roe, Heaſts of the foreſt are the hart, the hind, the 
hare, the boar, and the wolt. Beaſts of warren are the hate 
and cony. „ 1 5 Corel. 


„I dare do all that may become a man; 


M ho dares do more, is none. 


N e 
That made you break this enterprize to me? Shak. Mach. 
Nledea's charms were there, Circean tcaits, _ ; 
With bowls that turn'denzinour'd vouths to be. Dry. 
3. A brutal ſavage man, a man acting in any manner unwortly 
of a realonable creature, ** | 


BE'ASTLINGS. Sce BEESTINGS. 


BEASTLINESS, 2./. [trom beaftly.] Brutality ; practice of 


any kind contrary to the rules of humanity. . | 
They held this land, and with their filthinets 
Polluted this {fame gentle foil long time; 
That their own mother loath'd their beaſtlineſs 5 
And ' gan abhor her brood's unkindly crime. Fairy Queth 
BE AST LV. adj. [from beaſl.] VV 
1. Brutal; contrary to the nature and dignity of man. It 
uſed commonly as a term of reproac g. 
Wouldſt thou have thyſelf fall in the confuſion of men, at 


that the bea/tly vice of drinking to excels, hath been ee ' 


iviniti + : oy | rer. 
Beaſily divinities, and droves of gods. 7 


tre, French. ] 


1. To ſtrike; to knock; to lay blows upon. 


So fight I, not as one that beateth the air. 1 Cor. ix. 0. 
„He rav'd with all the madnets of d epa; „ 5 
He rour'd, he beat his breatt, he tore his har. Dri a 
2. To puniſh with ſtripes or blows... 
The 've chote a conſul that will from them take 
Their liberties; make them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are as often beat for barking, 1 
And therefore kept to do lo. Shakeſpeare * 3 OI 
Mittrets Ford, good heart, is beaten black and ne 
ycu cannot tee a white {pot about her. St ry 9 100 
There is bur one fault for which children ſhould Licks 
and that is obſtinacy or rebellion. | : 
3. To ſtrike an inſtrument of mulick. 
Bid chem come forth and kear, 


1 XX1X 
wires, to work it. | * N de * 
They ſave the laborious work of beating 0 en 
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me When from the cave thou riſeſt with the day, | 
To beat the woods, and rouze the bounding prey. Pyior. 
Together let us beat this ample field, | 
Try what the open, what the covert yield, Pope. 
To threſh; 0 drive the corn out of the huſk. 3 
9 J in the field, and beat out that ſhe had gleaned, 


dhe gleanc 


Tro mix things by lon and frequent agitation. 
7 By long heating the white of an egg, you may bring it into 


white curds. : 12 
g. To batter with engines of war. 


\nd he beat down the tower of Penuel, and flew the men | 


of the citv. 


To dah, as water, Or bruſh as wind, | 

5 Beyond this flood a frozen continent | 
Lies dark and wild; beat with perpetual A 

Of whirlwind and dire hail. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. TR 

With tempeſts beat, and to the winds a (corn. Roſcomm. 

While winds and itornis his lofty forehead bear, 

The common fate of all that's high or great. Deubam. 
As when a lion in the midnight hours, 3 

Prat by rude blaſts, and wet with wintry ſhow'rs, 2 ut 1 Goth, A 
Detcends terrifick trom the mountain's brow. Pope. | 3. Manner of being (truck ; as, the beat of the pulſe, or a druin. 


jo, To trad a path. 


While I this unexampled taſk eſſay, 


Paſs awful gulis, and beat my painful way, ol Without a guide, and this no beater road ? Dryden. 
Celeitial Dove, divine aſſiſtance bring. Blackmore. BE'ATER. 1. . {trom beat.) 8 5 WEIS © 

n. To make a path by marking it with tracks. „ 1. An inſtrument with which any thing 1s comminuted or | 
us that will know the truth of things, mult leave the mingled. | 85 | 


common and. beaten track. 


u. To conquer; to fubdue; to vanquiſh. 
It Hercules and Lickas play at dice, 
Wich is the better man? The greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 


80 is Alcies beaten by his page. Shakefp. Merch. of V. on. 


You touls of geele, | 
; ow have you run 

es would beat ? Shakeſp. Coriolanus. | 

Ns ive times, Marcius, . 

I bare fought with thee, fo often hait thou beat me. Shar. | 


That hear the ſhapes of men 
From ſlaves that ap 


Oy 


- Lhavediſcern'd the toe lecurely lie, D Than ought divine or holy elle, 3 . 
. Too proud to tear a beaten enemy. Dryden's Indian Emp. In viſion beatifick. _ Milton's Para: te Loft, b. 1. . 684. 
"The common people of Lucca are firmly pertuaded, that“ It js allo their felicity to have no faith; for, enjoying the 
ene Lucqueſe can beat hive Florentines. ddijun on Italy. beatifical viſion in the fruition of the object of faith, they 


Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, joining his ſhips to thoſe of the 
Lyräculans, beat the Carthaginians at tea. Arbuth. on Coins. 


3. To harrals ; to over-labour. 


It is no point of witdom for a man to beat his brains, and 
ſend his ſpirits about things impoſlible. Hakezve!ion Prov, | 
And as in priſons mean rogues beat . 
Hemp, for the ſervice of the great; 


So Whacum beat his dirty brains 


_T* advance his maſter's fame and gains. Hudibras, 
I know not why any one ſhould waſte his time, and beat 


the particle do aon. 


Albeit a pardon was proclaimed, touching any ſpeech tend- 
ing to treaſon, yet could not the boldneſs be beaten daavn ei-- 
ther with that ſeverity, or with this lenity be abated. Hayauar. l. 
Our warriours propagating the French language, at the | 
lame time they are beating d92vs their power. Addiſon. Spect. 
Such an unlook'd for ttorm of ills falls on me, 


I beats gogun all my ſtrength. 8 
16. To drive by 5 : WEN ; 


Twice have I fally'd, and was twice beat back. Dryden. 
1 chat roceeas upon other principles in his inquiry, does, 
1 leaſt poſt himſelf ii a party, which he will not quit, till he 


de braten out. | 


He cannot beat it out of his head, but that it was à cardi- 

nal who picked his pocket. Addiſon. Freebolder, Ne 44. 

ne younger part of mankind might be beat off from the 

belief ot the molt important points even of natural religion,, 
by the impudent jeits of a profane wit. «Watts. 

ve with fluttering agitation. . „ 

brice have I beat the wing, and rid with night 
85 Broden's State of Innocence. 
To endeavour by treaty to leſſen the price 


I7. To moy 
\bout the world. 

N. To beat down, 
Unande, 


1 1 rich moveables wich curious eye, | 
3 c _ the price, and thicatens ſtill to buy. Dryden. 
Revs rods ed him to truſt the renegado with the money | 
it over for their ranſom ; as not queſtioning 
uld beat doxvn the terms of it. Actclijon. Spectator. 
Jo unk or leflen the value. 4 

vn the price of land; for the employment 
y either merchandizing or purchaling ; and ; 


c had broug 

but he wo 
19. 19 beat daun. 

U lury beats do 

ot money is chief 

uiury Way-lays both. 


cat up. To attack ſuddenly; to ala 


. They lay in that 
mMprethon upon 


e been done. 


bot h. Pd cies he ſhould never have been the man he is, had 
ows, knocked down conſtables, and beat | 
quarters, when he was a young fellow. | The water nymphs are too unkin 


* roke wind 
% lewd woman 


21. 

n. T2 beat 

* Brar. V 

0 move in 

would gla 

it b. - = _ 

| oy yu irlt conſcious pulſe. 
Gan, as a flood or ſtorm. 


This pub 


1. T 
a pulſatory manner. 


Vour brow 
_ rowling 
And one ſees m ; 

: fees many of 
ren o the rocks. 

4 reſſions of 

17 10 ns of 
em 

= en of the ci 
& To move with 


His ek rogreſs, 
L rate pulſ 
N 5 A d ſatil 8 1 


» 


5 = 


6 To wer, by any thought or voliti 
fd; to be in a tation, 20 a ſore wang? 338885 
or two I'll walk, 


To ſti . turn 
d.T; EA] beating mind. 


3 to be in agitation. 


hoſe uſed for paper and fulling mills, 
de eh thoy ea: moſt of their hemp. Mortimer Huſb. 
ob (up we lee, rurmthed the gold, and he beat it into 
hat he had occaſion to make ule of his anvil and 
Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 

ce buſhes or ground, or make a motion to rouze gaine, 

e Tete range how long tome men will lie in wait to ſpeak, 
On many other matters they will beat over to come 


we hoof. To walk ; to go on foot, 


dly underſtand the formation of a ſoul, and ſee | 
Collier on Thought. | BEAVER. x. f. [bievre, Fr.] 


: | 1. Ananimal, otherwiſe name 
blick envy ſcemeth to beat chiefly upon miniſters. i 


„Which does no fear of thunder know, 

tempetts vainly beat below. Dryden. 
the like hollow ſpaces worn in the 
— as they are more or leſs able to reſiſt 
eck 2a. nee that beats againſt them, Addiſon. 


requent repetitions of the ſ. Ct | 

_ pulſe ſhall kee . 

ut ſurceaſe to beat. Shakeſpeare. 
does regularly beat ; 4 

. Dryden's Perſius, Sat. iii. 


Ruth, ii. 17. 
Boyle. 


Fudges, viii. 17. 


Locke. 


- | Locle. miſh church, diſtinguiſhed from canonization. Beatrficatton | 
14. To lay, or preſs, as ſtanding corn by hard weather. 
ER __.-- Her own thall blefs her; 
Her foes ſhake, like a field of beaten corn, , 
And hang their heads with ſorrow. 
15. To depreſs; to cruth by repeated oppolition; utually with | 


Shakeſp. Hen.VIIL. 


Addijon's Cato. 


* Lacke, 


3 


Bacon Efſays, Ne 42. 
Clarendon, b. viii. 


A d, dijon 67: 


Bacon's Efſays, No g. 


circulates, which it is 


bakeſpeare's T. empeſt. | | 


I, 


Doth from my 1 
Save what beats there, 
7. To try different ways; to ſearch, 


BEA 


The tempeſt in my mind 


enſes take all feeling elſe, 8 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


that may turn to the benefit of my dear countrymen. Add!/. 
To find an honeſt man, I beat about, 

And love him, court him, praiſe him in or out. Pope. 

Bacor's Efjjazs. | 8. To act upon with violence. | 

The ſun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he fainted, and 

wiſhed in himſelf to die. 


th 


I am always beating about in my thoughts for en. 4 0 


Jonab, iv. 8. 


9. To ſpeak frequently; to repeat; to enforce by repetition. 


Woà are drawn on into à larger ſpeech, by reaſon of their 
ſo great earneſtneſs, who beat more and more upon theiè laſt 


alleged words. 


ow frequently and fervently doth the 
| Hakexwell ou Previdence. 


ts Caule ? 


redundant. 


BEAT. z. 
1. Stroke. 
2. Manner of ſtriking. 
Albeit the baſe and treble ſt 


BEAT. part. paſſive. 9 05 the verb.] 


Hooker, b. ii. 4. 
Scripture heat upon 


10. To beat up; as, to beat up for ſoldiers. The word wp ſcems 


Like a rich veſſel beat by ſtorms to ſhore, 


*T were madneſs ſhould I venture out 
. [from the verb.] 


ouce more. Dryden. 


rings of a viol be turned to an 


uniſon; yet the former will ſtill make a bigger or broader 


ſound than the latter, 


Struck out th 


BEATTFIC AL. 
BEATIFICk. 5 hat has 
happy, or compleating fruition; blitstul. 
- 1 fruition after death. __ 

Admiring the riches of heav' 


Brat all your mortar with a beater three or four times over, | 
before you uſe it; for thereby you incorporate the ſand and 
lime well together. Moon q Mechanical Exe-ciſes. 
2. A perſon much given to blows. $i IG 
I he heit {chovlinatter of our time, was the greateſt beater, | 
ER © THR Aſtham s Schoolmaſter. 
Lat. from heatus, ap- 5 


BEATEN. particip. adj. om to beat.] 
What makes you, 


adj . [beatificus, low 


as making a broader beat upon the air, 
Grew's Coſmologia Sacra, b. ii. c. 2. 

With a.carelets beat, ES 

e mute creation at a heat. Dryden. 


ir, ſo late abroad, 


py. ] That which has the N ot making 
t 


is uſed only of 


n's pavement 


| have received the full evacuation of it. Brown's Hug. Err. 
We may contemplate upon the greatnets and ſtrangeneſs 
of the beatifick viſion; how a created eye ſhould be to forti- 


fied, as to bear all thole glories, that ſtream from the foun- 
tain of uncreated light. | 


BEATIFICALLY. adv. { from beatifical. 
as 10 compleat happineſs. 7 
Beatifically to behold 


DE, South. 
] In ſuch a manner 


; the face. of God in the fulneſs of | 
wiſdom, righteouſnefs and peace, is bleſſedneſs no way inci- 


| ; : | dent unto the creatures beneath man. Haheawell oN Prowd. 
his head about the Latin grammar, who does not intend to BEAaTI1FICA'TIO N. n./. {from beatifick.) A term in the Ro- 


is an acknowledgment made by the pope, that the perſon 
beatificd is in heaven, and therefore muy be reverenced as 


bleſſed ; but is not a conceſſion of the honours due to ſaints, 


which are conferred by canonization. 


ima 


To BEA'TIFY. w. 4. e Lat.] 
Jo make happy; to! 
enſoyment. | Ce NE 5 5 

I with I had the wings of an angel, to have aſcended into | _ 
-paradiſe, and to have beheld the forms of thoie beatified| _ 
Apirits, from which I might have copied my archangel. Dryd. 


lels with the completion of celeſtial | | 


Ihe uſe of ſpiritual conference is unimaginable and un- 
ſpeakable, eſpecially if free and unreſtrained, bearing an 


| tifed ſaints. 5h, 
Me ſhall know him to be the fulleſt 


e of that converſation which is among angels and bea- | 


Hammend's Fundamentals. 


good, the neareſt to 


us, and the molt certain; and, conſequently, the molt bea- 


. To ſettle the character of any perſon by a publick acknow- 


e's, 
* 
— 5 
TY 
= 
Q 2 
8 
— 


The end of that government, and of all man's aims, is a- 


He ſet out t 


b 


What, will not beaux attempt to pl 


ledgment that he is received in heaven, though he is not in- 


m. I. A declaration of bleſſedneſs made by our Saviour to parti- 
a quiet poſture, without making the leaſt 

; me enemy nt; * 1 2 
might eatily hay emy, by beating up his quartet s, which 


eaſe the fair? Dryd. 


To Vill'roy ; are the land nymphs ſo? Y 
: | 


in'd 


Prior. 


d the caftor, amphibious, and 
remarkable for his art in building his hubitation; of which 
many wonderful accounts are delivered by travellers. His 


{kin is very valuable on account of the fur. 
The b-aver being hunted, biteth off his ſtones, knowin 


that for them only his life is ſought. Hakerwell on Provid. 


They placed this invention upon the beaver, for the ſaga- 
city and wiſdom of that animal; indeed from its artifice in 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, c. 4. 


building. 


city beſet the houſe round a nd rom being made of 
door, and {pake to the aſe. 8 85 _ 2. A hat of the beſt kind; ſo called from being made of the 


fur of beaver. 


You ſee a ſmart rhetorician turning his hat, moulding it | 


into different cocks, examining the lining and the button 
during his barangue: A deaf man would think he was 
cheapening a beaver; when he is talking of the fate of a na- 


ton 


Addiſon. Spectator. 


The broker here his ſpacious beaver wears, 


U pon his brow {it jealouſies and cares. Gay's Trivia. 


3. The part of a helmet that covers the face. {baviere, Fr.] 


His dreadful hideous head - 
Cloſe couched on the beaver, ſcem'd to throw “ 
From flamingmouth, bright {parkles fiery red. Fairy Qu. 


wa 


Big Mars ſeems bankrupt in their beggar'd hoſt, 
And faintly through a abr beaver —— Shakeſpeare. 
He was flain upon a courle at tilt, the Gin of the ſtaif 
going in at his beaver, Eacen's Eſſays, Ne 36. 
BEAVERED. adj. [from bea ver.] Covered with a beaver; 
wearing a beaver, 333 
His beaver'd brow a birchen garland bears, 
Dropping with infant's blood, and mother's tears: 
All feth is humbled, Pope Dunciad. 
BEAU'ISH. adj. _ beau.] Befitting a beau; foppith. 
Beav'TEOUS, adj. [from beauty, Fair; elegant in form; 
plealing to the light ; beautiful. T 
can, Petrucio, help thee to a wife, 
With wealth enough, and young, and beauteous. Shakeſp. 
Alas! not hoping to ſubdue! | k us 
I only to the flight aſpir'd; 
o keep the beauteons for in view, 55 
Was all che glory J deſir'd. , - Prior. 


manner; in a manner pleaſing to the ſight; beautifully, 
Look upon pleaſures not upon that tide that is next the 
ſun, or where they look. beauteonſfly ; that is, as they come 
towards you to be enjoyed, Taylors Help Living. 
BEAUTEOUSNESS. . /. {from beauteous. The tate or qua- 
lity of being beautcous; beauty. e 
From els virtue, and leſs beauteouſeſs, | 
The Gentiles fram'd them gods and goddeſſes. Donne. 


q ualities that conſtitute beauty. 

He ſtole away and took by ſtrong hand all the beautiful 
women in his time. EKaleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 
that art; that which is the moſt beaut;/it, is the molt noble 
medy, becauſe the perſons are greater whom the poct in- 
mankind, Dryden's Dufreſuoy, Preface. 


 - Beautiful looks are rul'd by fickle minds, 
And ſummer ſeas are turn'd by ſudden winds. Prior. 


BEAUTIFULLY, adv, {from beautiful.] In a beautiful man- 


ner. | 2 , 8 8 
No longer ſhall the boddice aptly lac'd, 
From thy full boſom to thy tender wailt, 
That air and harmony of ſhape express, | 
Fine by degrees, and beautifully leis. Prior. 
BEAU'TIPULNESS. 7. /. [from awe, The quality of 
being beautiful; beauty ; excellence of form. 


liſh; to deck; to grace; to add beauty to. 


the beauty of their Faces, 
Sufficeth not that we are brought to Rome, 
_ To beautify thy triumphs and return, 


the uſe of man and beaſt, - Raleigb's Hiſtory of the World, 

Ho all conſpire to grace 5 
Th' extended earth, and beautify her face. Blackmore. 
There is charity and eee the one ſerves to heighten 
and beautify the other. Aiterbury. 


beauty. 


 BEAU'TY. 2. /. [ beauté, Fr.] 


. That aſſemblage of graces, or proportion of parts, which 


pleaſes the eye. 


Your beauty was the cauſe of that effect, 
Your beauty, that did haunt me in my ſlecp.— 
Alt I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 


Theſe nails ſhouldrend that beauty from my cheeks. S bak. 


ſence than beauty of aſpect. The beautiful prove accom- 
pliſhed, but nor of great ſpirit, aud ſtudy for he moſt part 
rather behaviour than virtue. © © ©. Bacon. 
reſs. Bacon Ornament. Ration. Ne 64. 
Of the beauty of the eye I ſhall (ay little, leaving that to 
poets and orators; that it is a very pleaſant and lovely objeſt 


is the leaſt I can ſay. NN 
le view'd their twining branches with delight, | 
And prais'd the beauty of the plcaſing fight. _ Pope. 
2. A Xs grace, feature, or ornament. 


_- 


the beauties of nature; and nature will ever be beautiful, 


Wherever you place a patch, you deſtroy a beauty. Adai/. 
Any thing more eminently excellent than the reſt of that 
with which it is united; © 2 

This gave me an occaſion of looking backward on ſome 
| beauties of my author in his former bock. Dryden's Fables. 


Remember that Pellean conquerour, 
A youth, how all the beauties of the eat 


What can thy ends, malicious, b-auty, be? 
Can he, who kill'd thy brother, live for thee? Dryden. 
ToBEAU'TY. v. a. {trom the noun.] Toadorn; to beautity z 
to embelliſh. EL A . | 
The harlot's cheek, beautied with paring art, 
1s not more ugly to the thing thet helps it, 


BeavTyY-$SPOT, n. /. {from beauty and pt.) A ſpot placed 
to direct the eye EE ng uk of to fel. loch 
ty; a foil; a patch. ; 
The filthinels of ſwine makes them the beauty-ſþot of the 
animal creation. Grew's Coſmologia Sacra, b. in. c. 2. 549. 
BERCAFT CO. 2. ſ. [becafigo, Span] A bird like a nightingale, 
feeding on figs and grapes; a fig- pecker. Pineda, 
The robin-redbreaſt, till of late, had reſt, _ | 
And children ſacred held a martin's neſt; 
Till becaficos ſold fo dey*lith dear, 3 
To one chat was, or would have been, a peer. Pope. 
To BECA'LM. v. a. {from calm. | 
1. To ſtill the elements. 
The moon ſhone clear on the becalmed flood. Dryden. 
2. Tokeep a ſhip from motion. 
A man becalmed at (ea, out of + roy land, in a fair day 
may look on the ſun, or ſea, or ſhip, a whole hour, ard 
perceive no motion. | . Locke. 
3. To quiet the mind, | TY 
Soft whiſp'ring airs, and the lark's mattin ſong, 
Then woo to muſing, and becaln the mind 


ten Cau- 


Perplex'd with irkſome thoughts. Philips. 
Baniſh his ſorrows, and becalm his foul _ | 
With eaſy dreams. Addiſon's Cato, 


4. To becalm and to calm differ in this, that to ca is to ſtop 
motion, and to becalm is to with-hold from motion. 


BRC AME. The preterite of become; which lee, | 
| | | | Bzeca'vss. 


BY F 2 — * ”— 
— eee 


1s word is chiefly poetical. 


BEAU'TEOUSLY. adv. [from beauteous.)] In a beautcous 


BEAUTIFUL. adj. [from beauty and Full,] Fair; having the 


The principal and moſt important parts of painting, is to 
know what is molt beautiful in nature, and molt proper for 


ſubject : ſo, in poetry, trigedy is more beautifel than co- 


ſtructs, and conſequently the inftru*tions of more benefit to 


ToBEau'TIFY. v. a. [from wry ©. To adorn; to embel- 
Never was ſorrow more ſweetly ſet forth, their faces feem- _ 


ing rather to beautify their ſorrow, than their ſorrow to cloud = 
Hayward on Edward VI. 


Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke. Shakeſpeare. | 
Theſe were not created to beautify the earth alone, but for 


To BEAUTIF Y. v. n. To grow beautiful; to advance in 


+ muſt be a proſpedt pleaſin to God himſelf, to ſee his 
creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer 
to him, by greater degrees of reſemblance. a Spectator, 55 


Beauty conſiſts of a certain compoſition of colour and 
figure, cauſing delight in the beholder.. Locte. 


Beauty is beſt in a body that hath rather dignity of pre- 
t 


I Thebelt part of beauty is that which a pictme cannot ex- 
tifying of all others. Brown's Coſmologia Sacra, b. iii. c. 4. | 


to behold, if we conſider the figure, colours, ſplendour of it, 
Ray on Creation. 


he ancicnt pieces are beautiful, becauſe they reſemble _ 


which reſembles thoſe beauties of antiquity. Dryden, © 


With incredible pains have I endeavoured to copy the 1c-. 
veral beauties of the ancient and modern hiſtorians. Arbuth. 
4. A beautiful perſon, 5 2 | 


He lightly view'd, and ſlightly overpaſs'd. Par. Loft: 


Than is my deed to yu moſt painted word. | Shakeſp. 
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Bz'cHic KS. n. ſ. [EN, of Biz, a cough, ] e 


Beck, n. ſ. {from the verb.! 
1. A ſign with the head; a nod, 


a. A nod of command. | 


Jo BE'CKON. wv. 1. To make a ſign. 


WT 


J BECOME. v. a. [from be or by, and cpemen, Sax. to 
e 8 | 


BECAUSE. conjandt. {from by and couſe.] 
2. For this reaſon that; on this account that; for this cauſe that. 
How great toever the ſins of any perfon are, Chritt died tor | 
dim, becauſe he died for all; and bis died for thole tins, be- 
cauſe he died for all tins; only he mutt reform. Hammond. 
en do not fo generally agree in the ſenſe of theſe as of the 
other, becauſe the intereſts, and luſts, and paſſions of men, 
are more concerned in the one than the other. Tillotſon. 
2. It has, in ſome fort, the force of a prepgſtion; but, becauſe 
it is compounded of a noun, has gf atter it. | 
Infancy demands aliment, ſuch as lengthens fibres without 
breaking, becauſe of the ſtate of accretion. Arbuthnot, 
To BECHA'NCE. v. . [from be and chance.] To bctal;z to | 
happen to: a word proper, but now in little uſe. - 
= ſons, God knows what has bechanced them. Shak. 
All happinels bechance to thee at Milan. Shareſpeare.. 


per tor relieving coughs, ict. 
To BECK v. a. [beacn, Sax, bec, Fr. head.] To make a 
ſign with the head. _ 
Hell, book, and candle, ſhall not drive me back, 
When gold and ſilver beck me to come on. Shakeſpeare. 
Oh, this falſe foul of Egypt, this gay charm, 
Whole eye beck'd forth my wars, and call'd them home. 
Shakeſpeare's Antony aud Cleopatra, 


4 


aſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, | 55 

| Nod, and becks, and wreathed ſmiles. Milton. 
Neither the luſty kind ſhewed any roughneſs, nor the ea- 
ſier any idleneſs; but ſtill like a well obeyed matter, whoſe 
beck is enough tor diſcipline. Sidney, b. ii. 
Then forthwith to him takes a choſen band 
Of ſpirits, likeſt to himſelf in guile, 
To be at hand, and at his beck appear. 


nd, a Par. Regained. 
The menial fair, that round her wait, 


At Helen's 2. 7 any the room of ſtate. Pope's Odyſſey. | 


To BE'CKON. v. &. 
make a ſign to. „ | 
With her two crooked hands ſhe ſigns did make, 

| Fairy Queen, 


from beck, or beacn, Sax. a lign.] To 


And beckon'd him. 20 
It beckons you to go away with it, 
As if it ſome impartment did deſire 3 
To you alone, — © | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

With this his diſtant friends he beckozs near, | 
Provokes their oy and prevents their tear. _ Dryden. 


Alexander beckoned with the hand, and would have made 
his defence unto the people. | Acts, xix. 33. 
When he had raiſed my thoughts by thoſe tranſporting 
airs, he beckoned to me, and, by the waving of his hand, di- 
rected me to approach. Addiſon. Spedtator, NY 159. 
Sudden you mount! you beckon from the tkies, 
Clouds interpole, waves roar, and winds ariſe. Pope. 
To BECLI'P. v. a. [of be clyppan, Sax.] To embrace. Dt, 
To BECOME. v. a. pret. I became; comp. pret. I have be- 
come. | from by and come.] „ 


1. To enter into lome ſtate or condition, by a change from ſome | 


other. 1 : e N | 
'The Lord God breathed into his noſtrils the breath of life, 
and man became a living foul. Gen. ii. 7. 
And unto the Jews I became a Jew, that I might gain the 

Jews. NT —_ 5 1 


Pear, will become great. 


= But till Ne peed: how is it now become 
So dreadful to thee? Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. I. 120. 


Of future ill become the fatal feed. 
2. To become of. Lo be the fate of; to be the end of; to be the 
final condition of. It is obſervable, that this word is never, 
or very leldom, uſed but with the interrogative what. 
What is then become of ſo huge a multitude, as would have 


S8 So the leaſt faults, if mix'd with faireſt deed, 


ale wu” a great part of the continent?  Raleigh's Efays. 


erplex'd with thoughts, 4vhat would become 


he firſt hints of the circulation of the blood were taken 


from a common perſon's wondering what became of all the | 
J out of the heart. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 


dilood vchich iſſue 5 0 150) 
| What will become of me then? for when he is tree, he will 
infallibly accuſe me. | Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
What became of this thoughtful buſy creature, when re- 
moved from this world, has amazed the vulgar, and puzzled 
the wile. | 


uſed for what is become of him, 


Where our right valiant father zs become. Shak. Hen. VI. 


I cannot joy, until I be reſolved 


1. Applied to perſons; to appear in a manner luitable to ſome- 
_ | ED | 


It I become not a cart as well as another man, a plague on | ; 


my bringing up. Shakeſfeare's Henry IV. p. i. 
ad Why ad I be a queen? 8 . 
Would wear the title with a better grace; 
If I became it not, yet it would be 
Part of your duty, then, to flatter me. 

2. Applied to things; to be ſuitable to the perſon; to befit; to 
de congruous to the appearance, or character, or circum- 
itances, in ſuch a manner as to add grace; to be graceful. 
She to her fire made humble reverence, | | 
And bowed low, that her right will became, 

And added lence. _ 
I would I had ſome flowers of the ſpring that might 
Become your time of day; and your's, and your's, 
That wear upon your virgin branches yet _ | 
| Your maidenheads growing. Shakeſp. Winter"s Tale. 
3 Yet be ſad, good brothers; - 
For, to ſpeak truth, it "oy well becomes you. Shakeſp. 
33 Your diſhonour | 
- Mangles true judgment, and beieaves the ſtate 
Of that integrity, which ſhould become it. Shakeſpeare. 
Wicherly was of my opinion, or, rather, I of his: for it 
becomes me ſo to ſpeak of ſo excellent a poet. Dryden. 
He utterly rejected their tables concerning their gods, as 


not becoming good men, much leſs thoſe which were worſhip- | 


d for gods. Stilling fl. Def. of Diſc. on Rom. Idolatry. 
Bic O'MI : G. particip. ad) 4 trom become. ] That which pleaſes 
by an elegant propriety; graceful. It is lometimes uſed with 


the particle of; but generally without any government of the 


following words, | | 
| Of thee, kind boy, I aſk no red and white 
To make up my delight, | 

No odd becoming graces, = BOS 
Black eyes, or little know not what, in faces, Suckling. 
Their diſcourſes are ſuch as belong to their age, their call 
ing, and their breeding; ſuch as are becomim of them, and of* 
them only. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

Yet ſome becoming boldneſs I may uſe ; | 
I've well deſerv'd, nor will he now refule. Dryden. 
Make their pupils repeat the action, that they may correct 
what is conſtrained in it, till it be perts6ted inte an habitual. 


1. Something made to ſleep on. 


3. Marriage. 


A ſmaller pear, grafted upon a Rock that beareth a greater | 
acon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 4.53.] 
My voice thou oft haſt heard, and haſt not fear d, 


Prior. 


. ff > Rogers s Sermons. | 
3. In the following paſſage, the phraſe, where ig be become, is 


15 Dryden. 


ace unto her excellence. Fairy Queen, b. i. 


ETCOuννν,¶ͤ. 7. 7. [from become.}] Behaviour: a word not now 
in utile. | 7 


! Sir, forgive me, 

Since my hecomings kill me, when they do not 

Eye well to you, Shakeſpeare's antony and Cleopatra. 
BECO'MINGLY. adv. [from becoming.) Atter a becoming or 
proper manner, 
BE'COMINGNESS. 7. J. [from becoming. See ToBECOME.,)] 

Decency ; elegant congruity; propricty. . 

Nor is the majeity of the divine government greater in its 
extent, than the becomingneſs hereaot is in its manner and torm. 
Grew's Cofmologia Sacra, b. ili. c. 1. 


BED. u. ,. [bed, Sax.} 


Lying not erect, but hollow, which is in the making of the 
bed; or with the legs gathered up, which is in the potture of 
the body, is the more wholetome. " Bacen's Nat. Hit. 

Rigour now is gone to bed, : 

And advice with tcrupuious head, Milton. 

Thoſe houſes then vere caves, or homely ſheds, 

With twining oziers tenc'd, and mols their beds, Dryd.. 

2. Lodging; the convenience ot a place to fleep in. 

#23 | On my knces I beg, 

That you'll vouchſafe me, raiment, bed, and food. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


_ George, the eldeſt ſon of this ſecond bed, was, after the 
death of his father, by the ſingular care and affection of his 
mother, well brought up. | Llarendon. 
4. Bank of carth raited in a garden, „ 


beds, when they are newly come up, and remove them into 
pots, with better earth, _ Bacon Nat. Hi. Ne 459. 
5. The channel of a river, or any hollow. EO 

| So high as heav'd the tumid hills, ſo low | 
Down lunk a hollow bottom, broad, and deep, 


| + Capacious bed of waters. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vii. I. 288. 


The great magazine for all kinds of treaſure is ſuppoſed to 


lay under the apprehenſions of fecing their city ſacked by a 
barbarous enemy, that they would take care to beſtow ſuch 
of their riches that way, as could beſt bear the water. Adi. 
6. The place where any thing is generated, or repotited., 

| Sce hoary Albula's infected tide 


7. A layer; a ſtratum ; a body tpread over another, 
I ſee no reaſon, but the ſurface of the land ſhould be as re- 
8 as that of the water, in the firſt production of it; and 
the ſtrata, or beds within, lie as cen. Burnet'e Theory. 
8. To bring to BED. To deliver of a child. It is often ned 
Ten months aiter Florimel kappen'd to wed, | 
And was brought in a laudable manner to bed, Prin. 
9. TON the BED, To put the bed in order atter it has been 
uſed. . 5 x EY 
J keep his houſe, and Iwaſh, wring, brew, bake, ſcour, 
dreſs meat, and make the beds, and do ail myſelf. Shakeſp. 
BED of a Mortar. [with gunners. ] A ſolid piece of oak hol- 
lowed in the middle, to receive the breech and hait the trun- 
. | e 


| Bep os reat gun, That thick plank which lies immediately | 


under the piece, being, as it were, the body of the carriage; 


To BED. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To go to bed with. „„ 
$ 1 They have married me: 
2. To be placed in bed. | | 
She was publickly contracted, ſtated as a bride, and ſo- 
lemnly bedded; and, after ſhe was laid, Maximilian's am- 


he 6 ſheets, 

3. Jo be made partaker of the bed. 
with his lady. 

4. To ſow, or plant in carth, 


— 


quick upon it. Tortumer's Hufbaudry, 


L Let coarſe bold hands, from flimy nett, 
The bedded fith in banks outwreſt. = 

houſe, 

6. To lay in order; in ſtrata. 5 TIEN 

And as the ſleeping ſoldiers in th' alarm, 

Vour bedded hairs, like lite in excrements, ; 

Start up, and ſtand on end. Shakeſpeare's Hamtct. 

To BED. wv. n. To cohabit. „ 


 LEflrange's Fables, 


lapſe, he may poſſibly fancy that ſhe infected him. Hrjemar, 
To BEDA'BBLE. v. a. [from dabble.] To wet; to beſprinble. 
IC is generally applied to perions, in a ſenſe including incon- 
[- venien ee. . N 

| Never ſo weary, never ſo in woe, „ 

| Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briars,. 

_ can no further crawl, no further go. 


cloaths, by letting them reach the dirt in walking. 


to iy ay ; to wet with throwing water. 
hen thy warlike father, like a child, 
Told the fad ſtory of my tather's death, | 
That all the ſtanders by had wet their cheeks, . 
Like trees Hedaſb'd with rain. e 5 Rich. III. 
To BEDA'WB. v. 4. [from dazwb.] To dawb over; to be- 
ſmear; to ſoil, with ipreading any viſcous body over it, 
A piteous coarſe, a bloody piteous coarſe, 

Pale, pale as aſhes, all bedazvb*d in blood, 

All in gore blood, Shakcſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
To BEDA'ZZLE. v. 4. [from dazzle.) To make the tight. 
dim by too much luſtre. | * 

. My miſtaken eyes, 

That have been fo bedag glei by the tun, 
| That every thing I look on ſeemeth green. Shakeſpeare, 
BEDCHA'MBER. . /. { trom bed and chamber. ] The cham- 
heaped to el eee er iam a 

They were brought to the king, abiding then in his bed- 
chamber. | _ Hayward. 
He was now one of the bedchamber to the prince. Clarendon. 
BepcLo'aThs. n. /. [from bed and cloaths. It has no ſingu- 
lar.] Coverlets ſpread over a bed. 
For he will be {wine drunk, and, in his ſleep, he does lit- 
tle. harm, ſave to his bedcloaths about him. _ Shakeſpeare. 
Be'pDER. 27. /. from bed.] The nether-ſtone ot an oil- 
BEDE'TTER. : mill. | . 


There be no inns where meet bedding my be had; ſo that 
his mantle ſerves him then for a bed- Sper/er”'s Ireland. 
Firſt, with aſſiduous care from winter keep, 
Well fother'd in the ſtalls, thy tender 2 
Then ſpread with ſtraw the edding of thy old, 
With fern beneath, to-fend the bitter cold. 
Arcite return'd, and, as in honour ty'd, 
His foe with bedding, and with food ſupply'd, Dryden. 
ToBEDE'CK. v. a. from deck. ] To deck; to adorn to grass. 


Dryden. 


Herbs will be tenderer and fairer, if you take them aut of | 


be the bed of the liber. We may be ſure, when the Romans | 


O'er the warm bed of ſmoaking ſulphur glide. Addiſon.” 


5 : , | . 
To BEDIM. v. a. from dim.] To niake dim; to obtcy 


with the particle / as, ſhe was brought to bed ot a daughter. |} 


I'll to the Tuſcan wars, and never bed lier. Shake) are. 


baſladour put his leg, ſtript naked to the knee, betvcen the“ 
wo” _ Bacen's Henry VII. 


Lay the turt with the grals-fide downward, upon which lay | 
2 ſome of your belt mould to bel your quick in, and lay your 
me, and all mankind. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xii. I. 275. | 8 

Ps 5. To lay in a place of reſt, or ſecurity. _ _ 4 


WI Donne. 
A ſnake bedded himſelf under the threſhold of a country - 


If he be married, and bed with his wife, and afterwards re- 


| Shakeſpeare. | 
Jo BEDA'GGLE, wv. a. [from daggle.] To bemire; to ſoil 


| Dia. 
BE'DDING. 1. /. [from bed.] The materials of a bed; a bed. 


And uſeſt none in that true uſe indeed, 
Which ſhould bedeck thy thape, thy love, 
Female it leems, 
That fo hedeck'd; ornate, and gay, 
Comes this way, 
With ornamental drops bedeck'd I frond 
And writ my victory with my enemy's blood 
Now Ceres, in her primc 
Smiles fertile, and with rud4ieft freight b-deckt Phr 
BEDEHOUSL. . /. [from bede, Sax. a pra: er, and Frag. p 
An hutpital or aimshoute, Where tlie poor people brave 
their founders and benefactors, | e 
BEDETTER. Sce BEDDER, | | 
i9 BEDEW, wv. a. [trom dex.) To maiſten wensly 
the fall of deẽẽFw̃ʒ. | pee 5. 
Delle zu her paſturs's graſs with La Engliſh blood. 
baleſ pere Richins 
Let all the tears that ſhould Were n 90 
Be dropo of balm to ſanctify thy head. t. 5 Hen. Ix 
(Tre counters received a letter from him, where 41) 4; 
Wile ſhe was writing her anſwer, ſhe bedexvoll 1! 
her tears; : 
What fender vouth, bedeard with liquid ud: 5 
Courts thee on rotes, in ſome pleuſant care? Wo... 
Balm mona nlver box diſtiil'd around, 3 
Shall all bedew the io, und feent the lacted 


thy wit. $; &. 


Nor} 
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camo 
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.  Heſiid; and falling tears his face Been. B f 
B EDFELLOW. 2. /. from bed anc. be, Ons 
the lame bed. 8 / 
. He loves your people, © 
But tie him nut to be their / Hello. Shai F.C 
Nuiery acquaints a man with itringe eee. 
And how doth my coutin, vour 5 
And you: faireſt daughter, ad ming? Shuberh, J,, IV 
Why dotiithe ciown lie there Upon 11s piliow N 
Being lo troublelome a bedjellorv ñ! Sh. Howe Iv 
A man would as ſoon chooſt liun for his be * xc] k 
plug fellow. FFF Ln 
\W hat charming bedfelloaus, and companions tur (ite, ng 
choole out of tuch women? Add. liſen. Guardica, N = 
To BEDTOHT. v. a. [from dig.] Toadorn; to dels: 16 
ſet off... 5 „ 
A maiden fine height he hapt to love; 
The raiden fine bedrgbt lis love retains, 
And for the village he foriakes the plains, 
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to cloud; to darken. th, 
F I have bedimm'd 
The noontide ſun, call'd torth the mutinous winds, 
- And 'twixt the green fea and the azur'd vault 
Set roaring war, © Shateſpeare's Tunes 
To BED!'ZEN. v. g. [from digen. ] To drels u.. 
BEDLAM. x. f. [corrupted from Bethlebern, the name gt x 
religious houle in London, convertedafterwards into an Hl 
| pita] for the mad and lunatick.} | 
1. A madhouſe; a place appointed for the cure ot lunacy, 
2. A madman; a lunatick, _ 5 185 
t Let's follow the old earl, and get the Pu 
To lead him where he would ; his roguiſh madneſs 
Allos itſelf to any thing. Dy Shakeſpeare 4 king Lege, 
fit fora madhonſſe. x 
TDhe country gives me proof and precedent 
Of bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, - 
Strike in their numb'd and mortity d hare arras, 
Pins, wooden pricks.  Shakeſprore”s King Tear, 
BEDLAMITE, 2. /. [trom bedlarm.] An miabiiaucot ba- 
lam; a madman. „„ | 
It wild ambition in thy boſom 1cign, | 
Alas! thou boalt'it thy ober tenſe in van; 
In theſe poor bedlamites thytcit turvey. Lewis's Miilel, 


{ BEDLAaM. adj. [from the noun. ] Belonging to a madlouc; 


er bed IBE DMAEER. 2. f. from be. fand make] A per ſon ii the 
There was a doubt ripped up, whether Arthur was bedded | 
Bacon s Henry VII. 


univerſities, whole office it is to make the beds, and clewnyg 
chambers. f . 8 | 
F was deeply in love with my bedmaker,upon which [was 
ruſticated for ever. 5 Specfata, N* yds 
BEvmaATE. 2. f. [from bed and mate] A bedteliow; us 
thut partakes of the fame bed.” ö 
a Had I fo good occalion to he long 
As you, prince Paris, nought but Hheav'aly bufineſs 
A. Should rob my Leide of my company. Scart. 
BE DMOULDING. Tr. . {from be and moni, | Atm 
BEDDING MOULDING, c uled by workmen, to ſignity thai 
members in the cornice, which are placed below the corone!, 
8 | 7 Builder j Did. 


bl Br/DPosT. 7. f: [from bed and poft.] The pott at the corner 


of the bed, which ſupports the canopy. TT 
I came the next day prepared, and placed her in a car 
licht, her head leaning to a bedpoft, another ftanding beg, 
holding it ſteady.  Wiſeman's Suri): 
BEDPRESSER, 2. /. [from bed and preſs. ] A heavy lazy tel.ow. 
This ſanguine coward, this bedprey/er, this horiehact.- 
breaker, this huge hill of fleſh. Sep. Henry IV. fur. 
To BEDRA'GGLE. v. a. [from be and draggle.} Lo toil 
_ cloaths, by ſuffering them, in walking, to reach the dirt. 
Poor Patty Blount, no more be icen SN 
 Bedraggled in my walks fo green. Sar. 


© | ToBEDRE NCH. v. &. [from be and-drench.] To drench 5.0 
Jo BEDASH. v. a. [trom daſb.] To bemire by throwing dirt; | | 


loak ; to ſaturate with moiſture. 8 

. Far off from the mind of Bolingbroke 
It is, ſuch crimſon tempeſt ſhould bedreach = 85 
The freſh green lap of fair king Richard's land. Sale. 


— 


age or ſickneis. 3 2 
Norway, uncle of young Fontinbras, | 
Who, impotent and bedrid, tcarcely hears _ 
Of this his nephew's P Shakeſpeare 5 H.unlit. 
Lies he not bedrid? and, again, does notung, 
But what he did being childith? Sh. Miater I Ad. 
No, as amyriad : | 
Of ants durſt th' emperor's lov'd ſnake invade; 


| Br'prID. adj. [trom bed and ride. Confincd to tlie bed by 


| The crawling galeys, ſeagulls, finny chips, * 
Might brave our pinnaces, our bedr tips. by 
V WoL. 


Hanging old men, who were bedrid, becaule they Wok! 
not diſcover where their money was. (laren, b. 
Infirm perſons, when they come to be ſo wear as toe 
to their beds, hold out many years; tome have dall eg 
twenty years, „ 
BE'DRITE. 2. /. from bed and rite.] The privucge & 
marriage bed. HI MER . ; 
Whoſe vows are, that no be4rite ſhall be paid _ ; 
Till Hymen's torch be lighted. _ Shakeſpeare * Te * wo 
To BEDRO'P. v. 4. 3 be and drop.] To beſprin kl; 
mark with ſpots or drops; to ſpeckle. e 
ot ſo thick arm d once the ſoil 3 
Bedrop'd with blood of Gorgon. Par. Loft, b. x. #5510 
Our plenteous ſtreams a Various race lupp!y 
The ſilver eel in ſhining volumes roll'd, pete. 
The yellow carp, in ſcales bedrop'd with gold. 110 
BEDST EAD. 1. /. {trom bed and flead.)] The tram on 
the bed 1s placed, | 
Chimnies with ſcorn rejecting ſmoak 3 Fee” 
Stools, tables, chairs, and bedſteais broke. be 105 
BE DST RAW. 2. /. from bed andiraw.}] The ſtraw 
der a bed to make it ſoft. 


Ade 


and becamuing eaſineſs. 


Loc te. | 


T3 
* 


Thou ham it thy dap, thy leve, thy wit, 


0 
Fleas breed principally of ſtraw or mats, lere there 
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BEDTIME: 1. J. 


5 Bebu N. 


BRT sT. V- 4. 
BoW ARD. 44. 


Wen fulneſs call them on, and know, by meaſure 


B E E 


n agure; or the chamber or hedſiraao kept cloſe 
been a little moiſturez Bacon Natural Hiſtory, N“ 696. 
and not are" [from bed and ſwwerve, | ne that 1s | 


I > wv 0 
er 1 ohe that ranges or ſwerves from one bed to 
talle to ne 
mother. | en as bad as thoſe 

he's a bedſwer ver, EVEN AS , 


— vulgars give bold'ſt titles to. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


ng time. Iynat maſks, what dances ſhall we have, 
| 2 of three hours 
away this long age ot three durs, 
dar our After ſup er and bedtime? © Shakeſpeare. 
etween 0! 
ter evenin ne 
wy , 1 the eaſy grounds of religion. Milton on Educat. 
e ſcouring drunkard, if he does not 1 
ore his bedtimegtakes no reſt that night. Dryden's Ju. 
But a. a. | trom ve and dung.] To cover, or ma- 


with W"S* (from be and 4 l.] To ſprinklewith duſt. 
[ trom bed and ward. } ' oward bed, 
In heart | 
As merry, 38 when our nuptial day was done, 


ure 


der in growth; to ſtunt. | 
* 18 3 king, not cloſe weaving, that hath thus 
In mind and body both bedwarfe.l us. | Donne. 
B:DWORK. . ., [from bed and work, ] Work done in bed; 
ck pertormed without toil of the hands. 
El The {till and mental parts, - | 
That do contrive how many hands ſhall ſtrike, _ 


Ot their obſervant toll , the enemy's weight; 
Why this hath not a finger's dignity, 


* 


They call this bedzvork, mapp'ry, cloſet war. Shakeſp. | 


BEE. 2. /. {be0, SAXON. ] 


1. The animal that makes honey, remarkable for its induſtry | 


and art. | | 
8 So work the honey bees, 


Creatures that, by aruling nature, teach gn 
The art of order to a peopled Kingdom. S hakeſp. Hen. V. 
| Prom the Mooriſh camp, N 
There has been heard a diſtant humming noiſe, „ 
Like bers diſturb'd, and arming in their hives. Dryden. 


A company of poor inte ts, whereof ſome are bees, delight- 


al with Bowers, and their tweetnels; others bectles, ON ITY 
with otlier viands. J CENT comer 4, 
„ An induſtrious and careful perſon. This ſignification is only 
uled in fannliar language. | | | 


gra TER. 1. /. (from bee and eat. A bird that feeds up- 


on bees. 


Bek- FLOWER. v. ſ. I from bee and Hover. A ipecics of fool- 


tones; which ce. It grows upon dry places, and flowers 


in April. Millar. 
BEr-GaRDEN. 1. /. [from bee and garden.] A place to ſet 


hives of bees in. 


A convenient and neceſſary place ought to be made choice 
ot, tor your apiary, or bee-garen. Mortimer's Huſbandry. | 


B&t-HiVE. A. J. [from dee and hive] The cafe, or box, in 
waich bees are. kept. | | 


Bie-was ER . . from bec and aſter.] One that keeps bees. 


Tney that are bee-maſiers, and have not care enough of 
them, mutt not expect to reap any contiderable advantage by | . 


them. | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
BEECH. 3. / [bece, or bog, Saton. De 


** — 


Dus tree hath leaves lomewhat reſembling; thoſe of the 
beru- beam; the male flowers grow together in around bunch, 
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remote diftances from the fruit, which contifts of N¼ O tri-. 
augula nuts, incloled in a rough hairy rind, divided into 
tour parts. There 1s but one ſpecies of this tree at preſent 
known, except two varieties, with ſtriped leaves. It will 


ou to a contiderable ſtature, though the foil be ſtony and 
arrenz as aiſo, upon the declivities of mountains. The 


ſhale of this tree is very injurious to molt ſorts of plants, | 


which grow near it; but is generally believed to be very ſa- 
lubrious to human bodies. The timber is of great uſe to 


turnets and joiners. The maſt is very good to fatten ſwine | 
and dcer; and attords a tweet oil, and has tupported fome | 
tumlies with bread; ED | : Millar. | 

Black was the foreſt, thick with beech it ſtood. Dryden. 


Nor ts that tprightly wildnets in their notes 
Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the beech. Thornſ, 


EECHEN. adj, (bucene, Sax.) Conliſting of the wood of Among th' angelick pow'rs. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vi... 


te beech ; belonging to the beech 4 | 
| Ph diligence he'll ſerve us when we dine, 
Andin 


"Os: plain beechen veſſels fill our wine. Dryden's Juv. 


F. v. /. [b, French. | | 
1. The fleſh ot black cattle prepared for food. 


What tay you to a piece of beef and muſtard? Shep. 


The tat ot roatted beef falling oa the birds, will baſte them. 


1. An ox, bull 

lenie it has the plural beewes; the lingular is ſeldom found. 
A pound ot man's fleſh 8 | 
Is not ſoeſtimable or profitable, 7s 
As fleth of muttons, . 


Befits thee, with him leagu'd ; thyſelf as falſe. Par. Loft. 
15 Icinous flew twelve ſticep, eight white-tooth'd wine, I I will bring you where ſhe tits, „„ 1 50 
* crook-haunch'd becwes. Chapman's Odyfiey. | Clad in ſplendour, as befits _ 5 | 
here was not any captain, but had credit for morevictuals | Her deity. . ON Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
" We tpent there; and yet they had of me fifty beeves| Thou, what befits the new lord mayor, 7 
Wong them. Sir Walter Raleigh's Apology. Art anxiouſly inquiſitive to Know. Dryden. 
On hues of beewes, before the palace gate, 


"Days ipoils of luxury! the ſuitors ſate. Pope's Odyſſey. 


7 to deprive of underſtanding; to lead into errour. 
e — the iubſtantive.] Conſiſting of the fleih of | en befool themſelves infinitely, when, by venting a few 
11 e : | | | | ſighs, they will needs perſuade themſelves that they have re- 
of a „ in marketing, do not accept c a treat | pented. | South. 
0 5 


def-FAT ER. 1. 

is dect when on waiting. 

or. 1. J. This wor 
how nothing of the 


A yeoman of the guard. 


e 6 
e 4 mcdule, trom by and modulus, a note; that is, a note Their common practice was to look no further before them 
h 9 ordert. 5 than the next line; whence it will follow, that they can drive 
mels, or n in the riſe of eight, in tones, two bee- | to no certain point. a Drau. 
tight is b. CO lo as, if you divide the tones equally, the | 2. In the front of; not behind. 
ekz. 1 ut leven whole and equal notes. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. | Who ſhall go 
which "Inka n, daxon.] The participle preterite of To BE; Before them in a cloud, and pillar of fire! 
Utz. 1 3 57 | 8 55 | | By day a cloud, by night a pillar of fire, 
Ii; diſt; Uhr, Welch.) Liquour made of malt and hops. To guide them in their journey, and remove 
*Ungwſhed from ale, 


| Ten, Welſted! flow, 


eetly mawkiſh, and ſo er dull; 


IN g,t 
Rer. „ GS. See BIESTIR GS. a 


It aid: (beta, Lat.] The name of a plant. 


tare, - gy root; the flowers have no viſible | when he dreſt himſelf in his beſt habit, to appear before his 
eu 


y Kamuna, or threads, collected into a globe; atron Dryden's Virgil, Dedication. | 
0 . a” © e U . 3 
are cer win is divided into five ſegments; the feeds 5. In ſight of. | 0 ; | 
in a bu ry hard outer coat, and grow two or three efure the eyes of both our armies here, ; 
bet. 2, uch. The ſpecies are; 1. The common white Let us not wrangle, Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
ber. 4. 1 he 8 mon green beet, 3. The common red | 6, Under the cognizance of; noting juriſdiction. 
6. The TNep-rooted red beet. 5. The great red beet. 


[from bedand time.] The hour of reit; ſleep- 


grepaſts, till bedtime,their thoughts will be beit 


2. A heavy mallet, or wooden hammer, with which wedges are 
ers burnt to bedwward. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | h 

And tapers burnt to 2: aver 3 296 hs 
. BEDWA RF. Ve 4. [trom be and davar}.] To make little; 


SE Swift. | 
| „or cow, conſidered as fit for food. In this 


e, or goats, Shakeſpeare. | 


and a pot of ale, from the butcher. . Swift. Jeroboam thought policy the beſt piety, though in nothing 
from beef and eat, becauſe the commons | more befooled; the nature of fin being not only to defile, but 


L have found only in the example, | BEFo'RE. prep. I biponan, Sax. 
etymology, unleſs it be a corrup- | 1. Farther onward in place. 


5 either by being older or ſmaller. Behind them, while th' obdurate king purſues. Par. Loft. 

1 pot rp good double beer, neighbour; drink. Shak. | z. In the preſence of; noting nou or conqueſt, | 
Sood to try — with almonds in new beer. Great queen of gathering clouds, 
acon g Natural Hiſtory, Ne 768. | See, we fall before thee, 


_ ſpe&. | 
o' not full. Pope. We ſee that bluſhing, and he caſting down of the eyes 


firſt mentioned are preſerved in gardens, for the uſe of their 
leaves in pot-herbs. The other torts are propagated for their 
roots, which are boiled as parſneps. The red beet is moſt com- 
monly cultivated and uted in garniſting diſhes, The Swiſs 
beet is by ſome much eſteemed, Millar. 
BE'ETLE. n. /. [byxel, Saxon. | 
1. An inſect dutinguiſhed by having hard caſes or ſheaths, un- 
der which he folds his wings. 

They are as ſhards, and he their beetle, Shakeſpeare, 

The poor beetle, that we tread upon, 8 5 8 

In corporal ſuſt' rance finds a pang as great, 

As when a giant dies. Shakejp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 

Others come in place, ſharp of tight, and too provident for 
that which concerned their own intereſt ; but as blind as 
| beetles in foreſeeing this great and common danger. Kolleg. 

A grott there was with hoary mols o'ergrown, 

The claſping ivies up the ruins creep, | 

And there the bat and drowly beetle fleep. Garth. 

The butterflies and beetles are ſuch numerous tribes, that I 
believe, in our own native country alone, the tpecies of each 
kind may amount to one hundied and fifty, or more. Ray. 


driven. ; : 

It I do, fillip me with a three-man beetle. Shakeſpeare. 
When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an image is clett 
out of the trunk of 1ome well grown tree; yet, after all the 
{kill of artificers to ſet forth ſuch a divine block, it cannot, 
one moment, ſecure itſelf from being eaten by worms, or de- 
filed by birds, or cut in pieces by axes. Sl.illing fleet. 
81 

over. | | | 
What if it tempt you tow'rd the flood, my lord ? 
Or to the dreadtul tummir of the clit, | | 
That beetles o'er his baſe into the fea? Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
i Or where the hawk, i 
Hligli in the bectling cliff, his airy builds. Thomm/. Spring. 
BEETLEBRO'WED. ad). [ from beetle and brow. ] Having pro- 
minent brows. | 


headed; wooden headed; having a head ſtupid, like the head 

ot a wooden beetle. : | 
BE'ETLESTOCK. . /. {irom beetle and ffock.] The handle 
n beetle. | VVV 

To crouch, to pleaſe, to be a beetleftock 

A Of thy great malter. wo 
EETRAVE. 78 Fed | | 
BEET en, { See BEET. | | 5 
BEEVES. u. . [The plural of beef. ] Black cattle; oxen. 
One way, a band ſelect from torage Urives '- 

A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fan kine, Fre: 


Others make good the paucity of their breed with the length 
and duration of their days; whereof there want not examples 
in animals uniparous: firit, in biſulcous or cloven-hooted, 
as camels and bees; whereot there is above a million an- 
nually ſlain in England. Brown's Vuig. Errours, b. vi. c. 6. 
eeves, at his touch, at once to jelly turn, BEE 


To BEFA'LL, v. n. {[trom fall, It befell, it haih befallen.] 
1. To happen to: uicd generally of ill. „„ | 
e e neg TOO IO 

The worſt that may befall me in this caſe. Shakeſpeare. 

Other doubt polleſſes me, left harm SEED 

-  Befall thee, ſever'd fromme. Milton's Par. Loſ, b. ix. 
'T his venerable perſon, who probably heard our Saviour's 

prophecy ot the dettruction of Jeruſalem, drew his congrega- 
tion out of thoſe unparalleled calamities,which beje{ his coun- 

trymen. Addifen on the Chrijizan Religion, 

Ihis diſgrace has befallen them, not becauſe they deterved 


Py „ 


2. Lo happen to, as good. 


had befallen unto him, or what good had befallen unto ano- 
ther man? 25 


perſon, from what befalls him in this world. Tillotſon. 
3. 10 happen; to come to pas. 
hut ſince th' affairs of men are ſtill uncertain, 98 
Let's reaſon with the worſt that may befall. Shakeſpeare. 
„„ he, I have reveal'd e 5 
Ibis diſcord which befell, and was in heav'n 
4. It is uſed ſometimes with fo before the perſon to wav any 
| thing happens. . 
wy, Some great miſchief hath %u 
5. To befall of. To become of; to be the ſtate or condiuon of: 
a phraſe little uſed, „„ 
by Do me the favour to dilate at full, _ EY 
What hath befalln of them, and thee, till now. Shakeſp. 
To BEFIT. v. a. {from be and fit. ] To ſuit; to be ſuitable to; 
to become. | | | 


Out oft my fight, thou ſerpent !—That name belt 


To BEFO'OL. v. a. [from be and fool. ]-To infatuate; to fool; 


to infatuate. South. 


Proſtrate we adore thee. Dryden's Albion. 
4. In the preſence of; noting re 


both, are more when we come before many. Bacon. 
They repreſent our poet betwixt a farmer and a courtier, 


| 10, 


To BEETLE. v. u. [from the noun. ]. To jut out; to hang | 


BEETLEHE'ADED. adj. [from beetle and Fead.] Logger- | 


A whoreſon, beetleheated, flap-ear'd knave. Shakeſp.| 


Shakeſpeare. | 


From a fat meadow ground. Mztorn's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 


And the huge boar is ſhrunk into an urn. Pope's Dunciad. | 


it, but becauſe the people love new faces. Adj. rreebolder. | 
Bion aiked an envious man, that was very ſad, what harm | 


1 Bacon's Apophthegms. | 
No man can certainly conclude God's love or hatred to any 


Jo that meek man. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. | 


The Alps and Pyreneans fink before him. Addiſon's Cato. 


„„ 
7. In the power of z noting the right of choice. 


Give us this evening; thou haſt morn and night, 
And all the year before thee, for delight. Dry den 


He hath put us in the hands of our own counſel. Life and 
death, proſperity and deſtruction, are before us. ' Tillotſon, 
8. By the impulſe of ſomething behind. | 
Her part, poor ſoul! fecming as burdened 
With leſſer weight, but not with leſſer woe, | 
Was carried with more ſpeed before the wind, Shakeſp. 
Hurried by fate, he cries, and borne before 
A furious wind, we leave the faithful ſhore. Dryden. 
9. Preceding in time, 5 5 
Particular advantages it has before all the books which have 
. it in this Kind. Dryden s Dujreſnoy. 
n preference to. | | 
We ſhould not preſume to determine which ſhould be the 
fitteit, till we fee he hath choſen ſome one, which one we 
may then boldly ſay to be the ſitteſt, becauſe he hath taken 


it before the reſt. _ Hooker, b. iii. 
We think poverty to be infinitely deſirable before the tor - 
ments of covetouſneſs. Taylor” Holy Living. 


11. Prior to; nearer to any thing; as, thc eldeſt ſon is before 
the younger in ſucceſſion. | | 
12. Superiour to; as, he is before his competitors both in right 
and power. ? 
BEFORE. adv. ; | 
1. Sooner than; earlier in time. 5 0 
RA It _  Heav'nly born, 

Before the hills appear'd, or fountain flow'd, = 
'T hou with eternal witdom didit converte. Par. Loft, b. vii. 
Before two months their orb with light adorn, | 
It Heav'nallowme life, I will return. Drydes's Fables. 

2. In me paſt. 4 
| Bauch a plenteous crop they bore. 

Of pureſt and well winnow'd grain, | 5 
As Britain never knew before. Dryden. 
3. In ſome time lately paſt. . | 


* 


I ſhall reſume ſomewhat which hath been before ſaid touch- 


4. Previouſly to; in order to. | 
Before th 

BY two points are neceflary, _ | Sawift. 
5. Tothis time; hitherto. 5 | LE 
I The peaceful cities of th' Auſonian ſhore, 

Lull'd in their eaſe, and undiſturb'd before, 


6. Alrcady. | ; „ 
: You tell me, mother, what I knew before, 


7. Farther onward in place. | 

| | Thou'rt fo far before, 
The ſwifteſt wing of recompence is flow 
To overtake, | | 
BEFOREHAND. adv. [from before and hand.] 


the particle wth, | | = | 
oth Hudibras, I am beforehand © NS 
In that already, a your command. Hudibras. 
Your foul has been beforehand with your body, 


And drunk ſo deep a draught of promis'd bliſs, 


She flumbers o'er the cup: . Dryden's Don Scbaſtian. 
I have not room for many refleRions ; the lait cited author 


has been beforehand with me, in its proper moral. Addijon. 


2. Previoufly; by way of preparation, or preliminary. 

His protetlion is to deliver precepts necetfary to eloquent 
ſpeech; yet lo, that they wh receive them, may be taught 
before hand the ſkill of ſpeaking, ; Hooker, b. i. 

It would be retiited by ſuch as had beforehand reliſted the 
general proofs of the goſpel. Altterbury. 
When tne lawyers Prought extravagant bills, Sir Roger 
uſed to bargain beforehand, to cut off a quarter of a yard in 


ceived than expended. 


4. At firlt ; before any thing is done. 

What is a man's contending with inſuperable difficulties, 

but the rolling of Silyphus's ſtone up the hill, which is ſoon 
before land to return upon him again? L'Eſirange's Fables. 


old time. ; 0 
Daœhoretime in Iſrael, when a man went to enquire of God, 
thus he ſpake. 


to betide. | „„ 
I give conſent to go along with you; 
Recking as little what betideth me, 


To RE FO . a, [from be and faul.] To make foul; to 
oil; to dirt. . 5 
To BEFRYE b. b. 4. from be and friend.] To favour; to be 


. If it will pleaſe Cæſar 
To be fo good to Cæſar, as to hear me 
I ſhall bale | 
Now if your plots be ripe, you are befriende Sn 
With opportunity. | Denham's Sophy. 
OE gSee them embark'd, 
And tell me if the winds and ſeas befriend them. Addiſon. 
He thou the firſt true merit to befriend; N 
His praiſe is loſt, who ſtays till all commend. Pope. 
__ * Brother-ſervants muſt always befriend one another. Swrft. 
To BEFRINGE. v. a. [from be and fringe.] To decorate, as 
with fringes. 1 8 i 
When! flatter, let my dirty leaves 
Cloath ſpice, line trunks, or, flutt'ring in a row, _ 
Befringe the rails of Bedlam and Soho. Pope. 


by aſking relief of others. 

To BEG. v. 4 | | 

1, To aſk; to ſeek by petition, . 
He went to Pilate, and begged the body. Matth. xxvii. 58. 

2. To take any thing for granted, without evidence or proof. 

We have not begged any principles or ſuppoſitions, for the 

roof of this; but taking that common ground, which both 

oſes and all antiquity preſent. Burnet” s Theory of the Earth. 

To BEGE'T. v. 3. Ibegot, or begat; I have begotten, or begot. 

eee Saxon; to obtain. See To GET. 
I, 


o ge 
But firſt come the hours, which were begot 
In Jove's ſweet paradiſe, of day and night, 


I talk of dreams, 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing but vain phantaſy. . | 
Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Who hath begotten me theſe, ſeeing I have loſt my chiidren, 
and am deſolate. 1 xlix. 21. 
IT vas he the noble Claudian race begat. Dryd. Æn. 

Love is begot by fancy, bred 


2. To produce, as effects. | 
| f to have done the thing you gave in charge, 


ele beet, 7. The Swiſs or Chard beet, The two 


licenſe the ſuit to an higher court, Aplife's Parergon. 


If a ſuit be begun before an archdeacon, the ordinary may 


Beget you happineſs, be happy then; | 
| For it it doug, G 
| 5 2 


ing the queſtion betoregoing. Hale's Origin of Mankind. ' 


is elaborate treatiſe can become of uſe tomy coun- 


Are all on ſire. Deyden s Fneid. | 
Tue Phrygian fleet is landed on the ſhore. Dryd. Ani. 


F bakeſpeare. 5 


1. In a ſtate of anticipation, or preoccupation; ſometimes wit 


any part of the bill. Arbuthnot's Hiflory of J. Bull. 
3. In a ſtate of accumulation, or ſo as that more has been re- 


Stranger's houſe is at this time rich, and much beforehand; 
for it hath laid up revenue theſe thirty- ſeven years. Bacon. 


| BEFO'RETIME. adv. [from before and 1ie.] Formerly ; of | 
3 I Sam. ix. 9. 
| To BEFORTUNE. g. a. from be and fortune. ] To happen to; 


As much I with all good befortune you. Shakeſpeare. 


| 1 I kind to; to countenance; to ſhew friendſhip to; to benefit. 
1 Blind is his love, and beſt befirs the dark. Shakeſpeare. | | e 


eech him to befriend himſelf. Shak. 7. Ceſar. 


To BEG. wv. u. [beggeren, Germ. ] To live upon alms; to live 


I cannot dig; to beg J am aſhamed, Luke, xvi. 3. 


nerate; to procreate; to become the father of children. 


Which do the ſeaſons of the year allot, Spenſer's Epitbal. 


By ignorance, by expectation fed. Granville. 


Shakeſpcare”'s Richard. II. 
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BEG 


; NAG \ ; | 
My whole intention was to 6b-get, in the minds of men, | 


magnificent ſentiments of God and his works. Cheyne. 


„ 3 as accidents. 


$ it a time for ſtory, when each minute 
Begets a thouſand dangers ? Denham's Sophy. 
g. It is ſometimes uſed with on, or upon, before the mother. 


got upon _ 

His mother Martha by his tather ens. Spectator. 
BEGE'TTER., A. /. [from beget.] He that procreates, or be- 
gets; the father. | | 
For what their proweſs gain'd, the law declares 

Is to themſelves alone, and to their heirs : 5 
No ſhare of that goes back to the begerter, _ 
But if the ſon 1 e well, and plunders better 
Men continue the race of ö 
intention, and often againſt the conſent and will of the 62- 
getter. F : Locke, 
BE'GGaR, n.ſ. [from beg. It is more properly written begger; 
but the common orthography is retained, becauſe the deriva- 
tives all preſerve the a.] | : . 
1. One who lives upon alms; one who has nothing but what is 
nh,. ä : 
| n He raiſeth up the poor out of the duſt, and lifteth up the 
_ - beggar from the dunghill, to ſet them among princess. 
1 = INS 1 Sam. ii. 8. 
We ſee the whole equipage of a b-ggar ſo drawn by Homer, 


as even to retain a nobleneſs and dignity. Broome on the Odyſſ. 
2. One who ſupplicates for any thing; a petitioner; for which, | 


beggar is a harſh and contemptuous term. = 
What ſubjects will precarious kings regard? 
A beggar ſpeaks too ſoftly to be heard. — Dryden. 


3. One who aſſumes what he does not prove. _ _ 
| Theſe ſhameful beggars of principles, who give this preca- 


rious account of the original of things, aſſume to themſelves 
to be men of reaſon. . 
To BE'GGAR, v. a. [from the noun .! 


1. To reduce to beggary; to impoveriſh. 


Whole heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 
And begear'd your's for ever. tl. 
They ſhall ſpoil the clothiers wool, and beggar the pretent 


ſpinners. - Graunt's Bulls of Mortality. 


If themiſer durſt his farthings ſpare 
With Heav'n, for twopence, cheaply wipes his ſcore, | 
2. To deprive. | 
Neceſſity, of matter beggar'd, _ 
Will nothing ſtick our perſons to arraign 


In ear and ear. ; | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
3. To exhauſt. . n 


bs For her perſon, 


In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiſſue, 
O'er-picturing Venus. pat! 
BE'GGARTINESS. 1. . [from beggarly.] The ſtate of being 
beggarly; meanneſs; poverty. 


the condition of a beggar : uſed both of perſons and t 
1 ever will, though he do ſhake me off | 


To beggarly divorcement, love hun dearly. Shak. Othello. 


© - Who, thatbcheJd ſuch a bankrupt beggarly fellow as Crom- 


well entering the parliament houte, with a thread bare torn | 
_ cloak, anda greaſy hat, could have ſuſpected, that he ſhould, 


| by the murder of one king, and the baniſhment of another, 
aicend the throne? - „„ 
The next town has the reputation of being extremely 
and beggarly. 8 : | F Addiſon on taly. 
Coruſodes, by extreme parſimony, ſaved thirty-four pounds 
out of a beggarly fellowſhip. FEES» Swift. 


oor 


 BE'GGARLY. adv. [from beggar.) Meanly; deſpicably; in- 


i 1 . | 
8 Touching God himſelf, hath he revealed, that it is his de- 


light to dwell beggarly ? and that he taketh no pleaſure to be 
_ worſhipped, ſaving only in poor cottages ? Hooker, b. v. 


BFHOG CAR. 7. ſ. from beggar.] Indigence; poverty in the 
utmoſt degree. . | 


On he brought me into ſo bare a houſe, that it was the pe 
ture of miſerable happineſs and rich beggary. Sidney, b. li. 
= While 1 pecans en Iwill rail, N 
And ſay there is no lin, but to be rich: 
And being rich, my virtue then ſhall be, 


PLE: ſay there is no vice, but beggary. Shak. King John, 
_ We mutt become not only poor for the preſent, but re- 
duced, by further mortgages, to a ſtate of beggary tor end- 


lets years to come. wift, 


To BEGIN. ov. 7. I began, or begun; Thave begun. I bezinnan, 


Sax. from be, or by to, and zunzun, zaan, or zan, to go. 
1. To enter upon ſomething new: applied to perſons. 


Beg. 


is ſo in itſelf. Begin the next day with the tame zeal, fear, 


zud kumility, as it thou hadit never begun before. Taylor. 


I'll fing of herocs and of Kings; 


- Begin my mule. Coley. 


2. T'o commence any action or ſtate z to do the firſt act „or firit | 


part of an ast; to make the firit ſtep from not doing to doing. 
I hey began ut the ancient men which were before the houte, 
5 N Exe kiel, ix. 6. 
Of theſe no more you hear him ſpeak; 
He now beging upon the Greek: :! 
_"Thelt rang'd and thow'd, thail, in their turns, 
Reman oÞbicure as in their urns. | 
| Beginning from the rural gods, his hand 3 
Was lib' ral to the pow'rs of high command. Dyyd. Fables. 
RNapt into future times, the bard beguz, | 
A virgin ſhall conceive. ©. Pope's Miffrnh. 
3. To enter upon exiſtence; as, the world begay ; the practice 
began. nr wet, | 
4. To have its original. | | 
| And thus the hard and ſtubborn race of man, 
From animated rock and flint gan. Blackmore, 
From Nimrod firit the favage chaſe began; 
A imnghty hunter, and his game was man, 
e, To take riſe. . 
Judgment muſt Hegi at the houſe of God. 1 Pet. iv. 17. 
The long begun trom Jove. Dryden, 
ll began, | 


Prior. 


All ends in love of God, and love of man. Pope. | 
6. To come into act, 3 | | 2 
Now and then a ſigh he ſtole, 
And tears bezan to flow, Dryden. 


To BEGIN. wv. 4. : . 
1. To do the fir ſt act of any thing to paſs from not doing to 
doing, bv the firſt act. . | 


Ye nymphs of Solz ma, begin the long. Pope's Meſſiah. 


They have bcen waked, by cheſe awtul ſcenes, to begin 


religion; and, atterwards, their virtue has improved itlelf 


into more refined principles, by divine grace. Watts. 
2. To trace from any thing as the firtt ground. 
The :poltle begins our know ledge in the creatures, which 
leads us to the knowledge of God, | Locke. 
3. To begin wwith, To enter upon; to fall to work upon. 
A leſſon whichrequires ſo much time to learn, had need be 
early begun <vith. i Government of the Tongue. 
BEGINNER. . . [from begin.) a 
1. He that gives the firit caute, or original, to any thing. 


Thus heaping crtwe on crime, and grief on grict, 
To lots of love adjoiyy lots of friend, 


Dryden. 


mankind, commonly without the 


Tillotſon. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


ore, | 1. To bind with a girdle. 
Lifts up his eyes, and haſtes to beggar more. Gay's T rivia. = 


J 3 | Beſeeching, or beſieging. 


„ I Prompt to abufc, and in detraction loud : 
Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 


South. 
F 


| B:GO'TTEN, | | . 
Remember that thou walt begot of them. Ecclus, vii. 28. 


n every day to repent z not that thou ſhouldſt at all de- 
fer it; but all chat is paſt ought to ſeem little to thee, feeing it | | 


2. To deceive; to evade. | 


3. To deceive pleaſingly; to umule. 
| My ſpirits grow dull, and fain I would beg:4# 


Pope. 


T meant to purge both with a third miſchief, | 
And, in my woe's beginner, it to end. Fairy Nen b. ii. 
Socrates maketh Ignatius, the biſhop of Antioc 

the firſt beginner thereof, even under the apoſtles themſelves. 

Hooker, 

2. An unexperienced attempter; one in his rudiments; a young 
practitioner. | 

Palladius, behaving himſelf nothing like a begi-mer, brought 

the honour to the Iberian tide, Si 


a mighty augmentation of all virtue and knowledge in ſuch as 

are entered before. Hooker, b. v. 8 37. 
I have taken a liſt of ſeveral hundred words in a ſermon of 

a new beginner, which not one hearer could poſſibly under- 

ſtand, | 2 . | Swift, 

BEGINNING. u. / e begin.) 

1. The firſt original or cauſe. 

Wherever we place the beginning of motion, whether from 
the head or the heart, the body moves and acts by a conſent 
of all its parts. Swift. 

2. The entrance into act, or being. 

Alſo in the day of your gladneſs, and in your ſolemn days, 
and in the beginning of your months, you ſhall blow the 
trumpets over your burnt-offering. Numbers, x. 10. 

_ Youth, what man's age is like to be, doth ſhow ; | 

We may our end by our begining know. Denham. 

3. The ſtate in which any thing firſt is. 
By viewing nature, nature's handmaid, art 
Makes mighty things from ſmall beginnings grow : 
Thus fiſhes firſt to ſhipping did impart, „ 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. Dryden. 
4. The rudiments, or firſt grounds or materials.“ 55 
The underſtanding is paſſive; and whether or not it will 


its own power, 


5. The firit part of any thing. 
effects of thele cauſes, and the ditticulties that are met with in 


velling and relolution of theſe difficulties, are the end. Pope. 
To BEGIRD. S. a. I begirt, or begirded ; 1 have begirt. L from 
be and gird.] CCC Rr Nr IgE b 05 


„ Or ſhould ſhe confident, 
As ſitting queen ador'd on beauty's throne, 

Deſcend, with all her winning charms begirt, — 
I enamour. Milton's Paradije Loft, b. ii. 0.213. 
2. To ſurround; to encircle; to encompals. „ 
| | Begird th almighty throne, 


At home ſurrounded by a tervile croud, 


Abroad begirt with men, and words, and ſpears 
zeleaguerz to block up. 
It was fo clolely git before the king's march into the 
welt, that the council humbly detired his majeſty, that he 
| C. larendon, b. viii. 
70 BEGIRT. wv. a. [This is, I think, only a corruption of be- 
ird; perhaps by the printer. ] To bcgird, See BEGIRD. 
5 And, Lentulus, begirt you Pompey's houſe, 
0 ſeize his ſons alive; for they are ng 


BE'GLERBEG. n. /. (Turkiſh. ] The chief governour of a 


province among the Turks. 
way; to corrode; to nihble. 


the bots, waid in the back, aud ſhoulder ſhotten. Shakeyp. 
Ihe worm of conſcience ſtill begyazv thy ſoul. 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


Go away; hence; hatte away. - 
Begone ! nor dare the hallow'd ſtream to ttain. 5 

Bhe fled, for ever baniſh'd from the train, Addiſon. 
BEG OT. 


{ The participle paſſiue of the verb beget. 


The firſt he met, Antiphates the brave, 
But bale b-gottex en u Theban tlave. 


with unctuous or fat matter. 3 
To BEGRIME, S. 4. {trom be and grime. See GRIM? and 

GRIM.] To foil with dirt deep impreſſed; to toil in tuch a 
manner that the natural hue cannot catily be recovered, 
e er none; that was as ren 
As Dian's viſage, is now begrim'd, and black 

As my own face. 0 

To BEG UI LE. v. a. [from be and guile.] 
1. To impote upon; to delude; to cheat. 


_ words. | 1 
"The ſerpent me beguil'd, and I did eat! 


| ys that is the man who would have rumed me. 


Is wretchednels depriv'd that benefit, 
To end ittelf by death? Twas yet ſome comfort, 
When mitery could beguzle the tyrant's rage, 
And truitrate his proud will. 


With thete ſometimes ſhe doth her time begruile, 
Thelſe do by fits her phantaty poſlets. S F. Davies. 
Sweet leave me here a while; | 


'The tedious day with fleep. 

BE CU“ N. The participle paſſive of begin. 6 x 
Hut thou bright morning ſtar, thou riting ſun, 
Which in theſe latter times haſt brought to light 

Thoſe myſteries, that, ſince the world bega, a 
Lay hid in darknets and eternal night. S/ J. Daves. 
BEHA'LF. 1. /. [This word Skinner derives from %,, and 


rather corrupted from behoof, profit; the pronunciation de- 
generating eaþly to behafe; which, in unication ot other 


etymology, behalf.] 
1. Favour; cauſe. 8 | | | 
He was in confidence with thoſe who deſigned the deſtrue- 
tion of Stratford; againſt whom he had contracted tome pre- 
judice, in the beha q of his nation. ö 
WMWMere but my heart as naked to thy view, 
Marcus would ſee it bleed in his behalf. Addiſon's Cato. 
Never was any nation bleſſed with more frequent inter po- 
ſitions of divine providence in its behalf. Atterbury. 
2. Vindication x ſupport. PEE g : 
He might, in his preſence, defy all Arcadian knights, in 
the behalf of his miſtreſs's beauty. _ Sidney. 
b Leſt the fiend, 
Or in behalf of man, or to invade _ 
Vacant poſſeſlion, ſome new trouble raiſe, Par. Loft. 
Others believe, that, by the two Fortunes, were meant pro- 


monument. | Addiſen's Remarks on Italy. 


: Sidney, b. i. 
They are, to beginners, an eaſy and familiar introduction; 


have theſe beginning, and materials of knowledge, is not in | 


The cauſes and deſigns of an action, are the begznumng ; the 


the execution of thele deligns, are the middle; and the unra- 


Milton's Par. Loft, b. V. 1. 868. | 


To BEGNA'w. v. a. [from be and gnaww.} To bite; to cat a- 


His horſe is ſtark « Kan ng with the ſtaggers, begnazvr with. 


BON E. interject. [only a coalition of the words ve g. 


Brzgene ! the goddels cries, with tern diſdain. © - | - | 


Dryden's AEneid. 
To BEGRE'ASE. . a. [from be and greaſe.] To ſoil or dawb 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


words fo founded, was Wiitten, by thoſe who knew not the | 


Clarendon, b. viii. 


ſperity or affliction; and produce, in their behalf, an ancient 


in Syria, | 


lis very ſtate 3 his fears. Prior. 

| * 5 3. To ſhut in with a ſiege; to 

BrGOGARL V. adj. [from beggar. ] Mean z poor; ory Don in 
ungs. |. 
would rehieve it. | 


4 


Mutt make our peace with him. Ben. Johnſor's Catiline. 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


This I fay, lett any man ſhould beguzle you with enticing 5 | 
| Ss Coloff. ii. 4. 


Milton's Paradiſe I.oſt, b. X.. 
Whoſoever ſees a man, Who would have begazled, and e | 
poſed upon him, by making him believe a die, hemay truly. 
South. | 


Hamlet. | 


interprets it, for my half; as, for my part. It leems to me | 


| 


To Bena've..v.a. [from be and baut.) 
i. To carry; to conduct: uſed almoſt always with mie. 
procal pronoun. =; rec 
We behaved not ourſelves diſorderly among you. , 9 
Manifeſt ſigns came from heaven, unto thoks 5 J 
themſelves mantully. xy n behaved 
To therr wills wedded, to their errours dare 4.21, 
No man, like them, they think, bimſelß betawes "* 
We ſo live, and ſo act, as if we wer iccure ot th t: Yrs, 
and event of things, however we may behave — 
2. It ſeems formerly to have had the ſenſe of, to 1 f 10 
due; to diſcipline: but this is not now uled. 45 tolle. 
But who his limbs with labours, and his mind 
Behaves with cares, cannot ſo eaſy mils. Faw; 04. 1 - 
Vith ſuch ſober and unnoted paſlion” 55 
He did behawe his anger ere twas lpent, : 
©... AS$ it he had but pror d an argument. Shaheſþ . Yo 
To BEHA'VE, v. 2. To act; to conduct one's telt. It is = made 


either in a good or a bad ſenſe; as, he behaved well or 1) bye 1 
BEHA'VIOUR, n. . [from behave, II 2. Not 
1. Manner of behaving one's ſelf, whether good or bad ſenſe, 

* 80 Y _ Co 

op1a, curious in any thing bi od bebe { 
followed Zelmane. 6 ! OTE 85 8 behaving, — 
2. External appearance. = Sane, 3. Shal 
And he changed his behavicar before them, and ge back! 

hunicit mad in their hands. | 1 Papas a, 

3. Geſture; mannerof action, adapted to particular coeur... 80 
Well witneſſing the molt fubmillive behawicu W of 

_ thralled heart could exprets. x pil, 7: BEE 
When we make profeſſion of our faith, we ang. .. (bet 

we acknowledge our ſins, or ſcek unto God for ee dot 

| tall down ; becaule the gelture of cont ancy becometh he _— 
in the one, in the other the behaviour ot humility ; 1 Fi W 
One man fees how much ancther man is a fodl. weak afar 

A edicates his behaviour to love. Shak. Much Ado alout "Ing depre 
4. Elegance of manners; gracetulneſs. . OY anim 
He marked, in Dora's dancing, good grace and handfyms 1 
behawiour. „ WT Coe, Ws Be 
The beautiful prove accompliſhed, but not of wa bh : 
3 7 ot of great ſpirit; * 

and ſtudy, for the moſt part, rather behaviour than until“ bd 
. Bacon's Ornam. Rational. N*%: me: 

He who adviſed the philoſopher, altogether devoted to fle whic! 

_ Mules, ſometimes to offer ſacrifice to the altars of the Gra K Be) 
thought knowledge imperte& without behaviour, 2 | 
5. Conduet; general practice; courſe of lite, e Su 
Lo him, who hath a proſpect of the Rate that attend; men 4 
after this lite, depending on their bekavzgur here, the mer. Te 
ſures of good and evil are changed. [oh rue! 
6. To be upon one's behaviour, A familiar phraſe, noting ut oblig 

a ſtate as requires great cautiung a ſtatè in which à falle _ 

in behaviour will have bad conſequences. | Wa Ho 

. Tyrants themſelves are upon their 3 zur to a ſuperiour 5 

OWer. 185 | | IL Eflranee's Fable. 
To BEHE'AD. wv. a. [from be and head.] 10 og; the Ar 
head; to kill by cutting off the hend. | : 
Sec a reverend Syracuſan merchant” 3 an 
Bebeaded publickly. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Judit. _ 
His beheading he underwent with all chriſtian magnaru- 77 
E . Clarendon, b. tu. os 
„on eath Bide they fly; - uo. = wm 
By chains connext, and, with deſtructixe ſweep, _ I 
Behead whole troops at oncde. Phils -uith 
Mary, queen of the Scots, was beheaded in the wind Agr 


queen Elizabeth. NE Oi | AdLiſon on Ital, 
BEHE'LD. particip. paſſive, from behold; which fee. Wr 
All hail! ye virgin daughters ot the main! 


Le ſtreams, beyond my hopes beheld again! Pope's Od. | Ti 
| BEHEMOTH. 2. /; Behemoth, in Hebrew, lignifies beatts in pe 
general, particularly the larger kind, fit for ſervice. But Job 1. 
lpeaks of an animal, which he calls Seen,, and deicrives W 
its particular properties at large, in chap. xl. 15. Buchart 5 
has taken much care to make it appear to be the hippopeta- T, 
Mus, or river-herſe. Santtius thinks it is an ox. | he Ta- Ef 
thers ſuppoſe the devil to be meant by it. But we agreev th F 
the generality of interpreters, in their opinion, that it is the 4 
e „ ei need” | Calnet, all tl 
3<nold now behemoth, which I made with thee ; he cat-th aff 
graſs as an x. +: -* Feb, XI. 1% ane 
Behold! in plaited mail | Bru 
| Behemoth rears his head. =—Thompon's Summer, I. bos, B, 
RE HEN £ { 1. J. Valerian roots. Alſo a fruit reſembling the ta- of 0 
BEN, maritk, from which pertumers extract an oil. Di, Irn 
BEHEST. 7. . [from be and bf; hay, Saxon. ] Command; L 
precept; mandate. | | NT 3 expr 
Her tender youth had obediently lived under her parer's an. 
beheſts, without framing, out of her own will, the tere bell 
chovling of any thing. + » Stdney, b. i. T 
Buch joy he had their ſtubborn hearts to quell, beds 
And ſturdy courage tame with dreadtul awe, * 2 
That his 5ebeſt they fear 'das a proud tyrant's law. Fairy . Ir 
1, meſſenger from everlaſting Jove, Bryo' 
In his great name thus his beheft do tell. Fairfax, 6.1. wh 
Io vitit oft thoſe happy tribes, 5 H 
On high 6ehe/ts his angels to and fro KT be 
Pals'd frequent, Milton's Paradiſe Lali, b. vi. 1. 155. peu; 
Reign thou in hell, thy kingdom; let me ſerre 85 
| In heav'n God ever bleſt, and his divine 3 T 
| Be heſis obey, worthielt to be obey'd! Par. Loft. b. . A 
To BEUI'GHT. . a, pret. behot, part. behight. {from har, 4 
to promiſe, Sax. 5 CEE, | | 
1. To promite. „ eye BOT RY 0 
dir Guyon, mindful of his vow yplight, v 
Up role from drowſy couch, and him addreſt, 5 q 
Unto the journey which he had bekight. Fairy Queen, 5. k 
2. To entruſt; to commit. | ; | my 
That molt glorious houſe that gliſt'reth bright, fit 
Whereof the keys are to thy hand behight [t 
By wile Fidelia. Fairy Steen, b. i. cant. x. Hank. 5; unk 
3. Perhaps to call; to name; h:g4t being often put, 3 vv wh. 
authors, tor named, or act named. __ To BE 
BEHIND. prep. [hinvan, Saxon.] | def 
1. At the back ot another. | 8 dick con 
Acomates haſted with two hundred harquebuſiers, witch 7 
he had cauſed his horſemen to take behind them upon tut! ver 
hortes, 8 7 Kolles's Hijtory of de Turk. tain 
2. On the back part; not before. pron . 
She came in thie preſs behind, and touched. Mark, v. 25. they 
3. Towards the back. | F 
be 12 he Renunine looked behind them. Judges, xx. K 
4. Following another. | - | 2 | 
Her band went with her, weeping behind her. 2 Sam. u dend 
5. Remaining after the departure of ſomething elle. ae yan 
He left de biad him, myſelf, and a ſiſter, both born Ni be. [ 
hour. | Shakeſpeare's T ell tb cher 
Piety and virtue are not only delightful for ey er tate 
but they leave peace and contentment behind them. ; ages? L 
6. Remaining atter the death of thoſe to whom it be N. bat w 
What he gave me to publiſh, was but a ſinall part tte Wot 
he left behind him. Pope 


7. At a diſtance from ſomething going before. | þ 
Such is the ſwiftneſs of your mind, an. 
re 


That, like the earth's, it leaves our ſenſe behind. on „ 
8. Inferiour to another; having the poſteriour place ters 
d to excellence. 


a cord 
After the overthrow of this firſt houſe of God, ® mow 


when be 
ut Net $ 


dome 
J b. . 
il my it; 
rut. 
Netz; 
ed to the 
Graces, 
Witty, 


uperiour 
5 Fables, 
ve of the 


{ Julitt. 
zagnan 
„ b. iu. 


5 ; : - 
Philife; 
reign of 
on Italy, 


e104f. 
beatts in 
But Job 
deicribes 
Bochart 
79 ota- 
ie 
Free viih 
it is the 
Calmit. 
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„ xl. 15. 


„ |. bas, 
g the ta- 
oil. Dit; 
mmand; 
parents 
the tore⸗ 
105 b. u. 


* 

fax, b.. 
i. l. 153+ 
Ve 8 


ft. 4 vi. 


m haxan, 


B E H 
f my How much 


r fide of ſomething. 2 
„ On den lein retix'd, behind his daughter's bed, 


Ye, for approaching ſleep, compos'd his head. Dryden. 


F 


Y . a SG: 
1 45 fohts not yet produced to view z remaining. 
1. * O 


We cannot be ſure, 


ſeeny W 


the former ſenſes may become adwverbial, by ſup- 
ee caſe; as, I left my money behind, or 


bind ine. 
BrürxonAx p-. 
1. In a kate A 

nticipated z 10 that! 

tant e natural or juſt proportion. 


adv. {from behind and hand.] 


ould ſuffer, if your being behindhand has 
3 uſe ſo high, that your tradeſman cannot 
live upon his labour. 0 b 4 8 N 
. Not upon equal terms, with regard to forwardneſs. In this 


ſenſe, it ĩs followed by with, 


Jer, whether it is not better to be half a year behind- 
1 7 12 faſhionable part of the world, than to ſtrain 


yond his circumſtances. Spectator, Ne 488. 
: j tardy. TO 
ey And theſe thy offices, 
So rarely kind, are as interpreters 
behind hand flacknets. : 
77 "Of my bein a. pret. 1 beheld, I have beheld, or beholden, 
(bebealdan, Saxon. ] To view; to lee; to look upon. 


Son ot man, behold with thine eyes, and hear with thine | 


Exel. xl. 4. 


"When ſome young Theſſalians, on horſeback, were beheld 
afar off, while their horſes watered, while their heads were | 
deprelled, they were conceived by the ſpectators to be one | 
N | Brown's Pulgar Errours, b. i. c. 4. 


animal. f 2 
Man looks aloft, and, with erected eyes, 


Bebolds his own hereditary ſkies. De den. 


At this, the ſormer tale again he told, 


With thund ring tone, and readtul to bebell. Dryden. 
deu Lp. interje. [from the verb.] See; lo: a word by 


. 


which attention is excited, or admiration noted. 


Bebal4! Jam with thee, and will keep thee. Ger, xxviii. 


When out of hope, behold her! not far oft, 
Such as I {aw her in my dream, adorn'd 5 5 
With what all earth or heaven could beito w, 


To make her amiable. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vii. J. 481. 
Bruo L DEN. farticip. adj. [gebouden, Dutch; that is, held in 


* 


obligation. It is very corruptly written be holding. ] Obliged; 


bound in gratitude; with the particle 70. 


Horns, which ſuch as you are fain to be beholden to your 


- 


Little are we beholdex to your love, | 


- And little looked for at your % hands. 


wires for. Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 


Shake 
I found you next; in reſpect of bone 


muſt acknowledge myſelf beholden to you. Bacon Hays. 


[think myſelf mightily beholden to you for the * 5 


ſion you then gave us. Addiſon. Guardian, Ns 109. 


e, who ſee men under the awe of jultice, cannot con- | 
ceire, what ſavage creatures they would be without it; and 


how much beFolden we are to that wiſe contrivance. Atterbury. 


Bru0'LDER. A. /. [from behold.) Spectator z he that looks | 


upon any hmg. | 
if T ; : Was this the face, 


That, like the ſun, did make bebolders wink? Shakeſp. | 


5 Theſe beaſts among 
Brbeldert rude, and ſhallow to diſcern 
Half what in thee is fair, one man excepft, 
Who tees thee ? 
Things of wonder give no leſs delight 
To the wife Maker's, than beholder's ght 
The juſtling chiefs in rude encounters join, 


Each fair be:{der trembling for her knight. Granville, 

The charitable foundations in the church of Rome, exceed] 
all the demands of charity, and raiſe envy, rather than com- 
| :  Atterbury. | 
bene pix. adj. [corrupted from beholden.} Obliged. See 


paſſion, in the breaſts of beholders. 


BryoOLDEN. © 


Becauſe I would not be heholding to fortune for any part | 
| | Sidney, b. ii. 


of the victory, I defcended. 
rug Lbixg. u. . Obligation. 


Love to virtue, and not to any particular bebol:ings, hath 
expreſſed this my teſtimony. Care's Survey of Cornwall. 
„ {from beholding, muttaken for be- 


FOLDINGNESS, 2. 
belder,} The ſtate of ws, Sar 
U 


e king invited us to 


ledge n f neſs unto him. Sidney, b. ii. 
In this my debt I ſcem'd loth to SLE FI | 
In that I ſhinn'd beboldingneſs. © Donne. 


uo ok. n. /. [from bekoowe.) That which hehooves ; that 


W | f 9 0 - — © ; 
ch is adyantageous; profit ; adv antage. 


be er mafeſty may alter any thing of thoſe laws, that may 
more both tor her own ehe, and tor the good of the | 


Spenſer on Ireland. | | 


Prople, | 
No mean recompence it brings 
Ty Your bebogp + it I that 6H lott, 85 | 
All ulurpation thence expel d, reduce. 
| 9 ker original darkneſs, and your ſway. 
Of 0 dome ſtar, which, from the ruin'd root 
3 ympus, by miſchance didſt fall; 
Tauch Care ul Jove, in nature's true behoof, 
Sup, and in tt place did reinſtate. 


my tudden accident, 


Won C x - IIS 
7 IO Or this power and dominion. 


convent - : 1 
cence, It is uſed only imperſonally with it. 


Tor beter 2 . — . 1 
very Ara £xammation of their quality, 27 behooweth the 

| ©2901 and rcot, the higheſt wellſpring and foun- 

TE ooker, b. i. 81. 

"aca ; prudently temper his paſſions, as that none of 

um wanting in the offices of life, which it be- 

ecame him to perform. Atterbury. 


n of chem, t 27 
mk o be diſcoy 
ke did fo 5 diſcovered. 


buoved, or b 
* 


d l. , 
Bebe ould you lure the monarch of the brook, 


TUES 


leo orf then to ply your fineſt art. Thom. 22 
e; ad- 


Witapeous, © aj. {from behoof. Uſeful ; profitab 


tus word is ſomewhat antiquated. 


tis very h 7 : . . 
dere are Wg % ela in this country of Ireland, where 
re malte delerts full of graſs, that the ſame ſhould be 
Ty NE Spenſer on Ireland. 
Which is 5 rg times full of merge and that 
10 r be boo ve ful unto men, proveth oftentimes 
. ooker, b. iv. $14. 


Wen down 
5 


1 
. 


have culled ſuch neceſlaries 


ters of jud the ſame pub ickly ; lo 
Prwately. 


6,3. but with ſo great odds, that they wept, which 
refed; Pn this jw came behind it. Hooker, b. 5. 


that we have all the particulars be- 
e is ide . t un- 

"4 that there is no evidence behind, and ye 
3 u ich may ca the probability on the other tide. Locke. 


nich rents or profits, or any advantage, 18 
hatleſs is to be received, or more performed, 


Shakeſpeare uſes it as an adjective, but licentioully, fo % 


Shakeſd. Winter's Tale. 


eare's Richard III. 
oth of near alliance, 
and particularly of communication m ſtudies; herein I 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. I. 543. | 


Denham. | - . 
I herein to ſhrowd her ſumptuous belamour, Fairy Queen. | 
BELA'TED. adj. [from be and late.] Benighted; out of doors 


s court, ſo as I muſt acknow- 


5 0 888 Milton. | 
en was for the beo of the animal, that, upon 
uts-or ttopples mag it might be awakened, there were no 
t would Ye of na 5 Foo the TAPS; -- Ray on the Creation. | 
unlels the no be hof, for the ſettling of government, 
; © were 4 way taught, how to know the perſon to 
D. 1. bel 8 2 F 3 

it: +4. : | behopap, Saxon; it ig a duty.) Tol —- 
ht; to be meet; either with Telpett to duty, Sw 2M or | 


Waulacted brit, puniſhment, and cenſure, that the ſame | 
3 | Clarendon. 


BEL 


tully. 
- Tell us of more weighty diſlikes than theſe, and that ma 
BEHO'“T. [pretertte, as it ſeems, of N to promiſe. ] 
With ſharp intended ſting ſo rude him ſmote, 
That to the earth him drove as ſtriken dead, 


Ne living wight would have him life behot, Fairy Qu. b. i. 


To BEHO'WL. v. a. [from be and how!.} 
1. To howl at. | 
Now the hungry lion roars, 


And the wolf behoxuls the moon. Shakeſpeare. 
| 2. Perhaps, to howl over, or lament clamorouſiy. | 
| BEING. particip. [from be.] | 1 
Thoſe, who have their hope in another life, look upon 
themſelves as being on their pailage through this. Atterbury. 
BEING. 2. .. [from be.] | 


1. Exiſtence; oppoſed to nonentity. 


Yet is not God the author of her ill, 


Though author of her being, and being there. Dawes. 


There is none but he, 
Whoſe being I do fear: and under him 


oy” 3 is rebuked. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


ce, Father, firſt they ſung, omnipotent, 
Immutable, immortal, infinite, 

Eternal king! Thee, Author of all being, 

Fountain ot light! 


from nothing to be an excellent creation. 


have been 8 | 
2. A particular ſtate or condition. 3 
Thoſe happy ſpirits, which ordain'd by fate 


_ Heav'n from all creatures hides the hook of fate; 
From brutes what men, from men what ſpirits Know; 


3. The perſon exiſting. ; : 
Ah, fair, yet falſe; ah, being form'd to cheat, 
By ſeeming kindneſs, mixt with deep deceit. Dryden. 


It is folly to ſcek the approbation of any bein, belides the 
ſupreme z becauſe no other being can make a right judgment 


of us, and becauſe we can procure no conſiderable advan- 


5 tage trom the approbation of any other eing. Addiſon. Spect. 


As now your own, our bezngs were of old, 


_ permiſſion, let it be ſo. | 
nd | My gracious duke, 

| Bet jo ſhe will not here, before your grace, 
Content to marry with Demetrius; 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. 


thump : a word in low ſpeech. _ 
What ſeveral madnefles in men appear: 
Oreſtes runs from fancy'd furies here; 
Ajax belabours there an harmleſs ox, 


_ He ſees virago Nell belabour, 


To BELA'CE. v. a. [Sea term.] To fa 


word is out of ule. . 

. 6 Wiſe Socrates 

Pour'd out his life, and laſt philoſophy, 
To the fair Critias, his dearet 


ramour: obfolete. F 3 
| Lo, lo, how brave ſhe decks her bounteous bow'r, 
With filken curtains, and gold coverlets, | 


late at night, | 
„„ ary evehs. 
Whoſe midnight revels, by a foreſt fide, 
Or fountain, ſome belated peaſant fees, 
Or near Fleetditch's oozy brinks, 
Belated, ſeems on watch to lie. 


wait, to lay wait for.] 
1. To block up; to ſtop the paſlage. | 
The ſpeedy horſe all paſſages belay, 


2. To place in ambuſh. > hs 2 
— Gainſt ſuch ſtrong caſtles needeth greater might, 
Than thoſe ſmall forces ye were went belay. 


laying one end over another. | 
To BELCH. w. . [bealcan, Saxon. 
1. To eject the wind from the ſtomach; to eruct. 
I be waters boil, and, belching from below, 


_ and diſtenſions of the bowels. 


A triple pile of plumes his creſt adorn'd, 


hatefulneſs; or horrour. . 
They are all but ſtomachs, and we all but food; 

They cat us hungerly, and, when they're full, 

They'll elch us. CES 


| | Immediate in a flame, | 
_ But ſoon obſcur'd with (ſmoke, all heav'n appear d, 
The gates that now 
Stood open wide, belching outrageous flame 


1 


Rough as their ſavage lords who rang'd the wood, 


8 There belcht the mingl'd ſtreams of wine and blood, 
And human fleſh, his indigeſted food. 
When I an am'rous kiſs deſign d, 


BELCH. 1. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of eructation. | 
2. A cant term for malt liquour. 


BELDA'M. 1. /. 
probably an old woman, as belle age, old age.] 


1. An old woman; generally a term of contempt, marking the 


laſt degree of old age, with all its faults and miſeries. 
en ſing of ſecret things that came to paſs, 


When beldam nature in her cradle was. Milton. 


2. A bag. 
b hy, how now, Hecat, you look angerly?— 
— Have I not reaſon, bellams, as you are 


Beno'0VEFULLY. adv. [from bebooveful.) Profitably ; uſe- 


|  morebehoovefully import the reformation. Spenſer on Ireland. 


Of him all things have both received their firſt being, and 
their continuance to be that which they are. Hooker, b. v. 


Milton's Par. Loft, b. in. I. 374. | 
Mercitul and gracious, thou gaveſt us being, raiſing "ug | 
Taylor. 
Conſider every thing as not yet in being; then examine, if 
it mult needs have been at all, or what other ways it might | 

en, Bentley. 


For tuture being, and new bodies wait. Dryden's AEneid. 


Or who could ſuffer being here below? Pope's Ef]. on Man. | 


And once inclos'd in woman's beauteous mold. Pope. | 
BEING. conjuntt. {from he.] Since. 3 
Be ir so. A phraſe of anticipation, ſuppoſe it be ſoz or ff. 

i 4 OELOARD. #; 


0 


: | Shakeſpeare. | 
To BELA'BOUR. v. a. [from be and [abour.] To beat; to 


And thinks that Agamemnon feels the knocks. Dryd. jun. | 


With his own itaff, his peaceful 7 Sauiſt. 

en; as to belace a4 
rope. „ 
BELAMIE. u. J. [bel amie, Fr.] A friend; an intimate. 'This | 


Tc belamie. Fairy Queen, b. ii. yl 
Br'LAMOUR. 2. f. [bel amour, Fr.] Gallant; contort; pa- | 3+ To calumniate 
Rides on the 
All corners of the world. 
Thou doſt belie him, Piercy, thou belzeft him; 
encver did encounter with Glendower. 
ve a falle repreſentation of any thing. 
ncle, tor Heav'n's ſake, comfortable words.— 
should I do fo, I ſhould belie my thoughts. 
Tuſcan Valerus by force o'ercame, 
belied his mighty tather's na 
In the diſpute whate'er I ſaid, 
My heart was by my tongue belted; 
Andin my looks you might have read, 
How much I argu'd on 
. | EF. 7. ſ. [from believe.] 
II. Credit given to ſomething which v 
And ſpur their ſmoaking ſteeds to croſs their way. Dryd. | 


Or dreams he ſees. Malton's Paradije Loft, 5. 1. 1 781. 


To Bi:La'y. v. a. from be and lay; as, to waylay, to lic in 


$ abs,” ED 


To BELAY à rope. [ Sea term. ] To ſplice; to mend a rope, by 


Black ſands as from a forceful engine throw. Dryd. Virg. | 
The ſymptoms are, a ſour ſmell in their fæces, belchings, | 
| 5 | - Arbuthnoat on Aliments. 
3 2. To iſſue out by eructation. „ 
Milion. i DT ne 
On which with belching flames Chimera burn'd. Dryden. | 
| To BELCH. wv. a. To throw out from the ſtomach; to eject | 
from any hollow place. It is a word implying coarſeneſs; 


| Shakeſpeare. 
.. The bitterneſs of it I now belch from my heart. Shakeſp. 


From thoſe deep-throated engines belch'd. Par. Loft, b. vi. 


Far into chaos, fince the fiend paſs'd through, Par. Loft. 
And, tat with acorns, belch'd their windy food. Dryden. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
I belch'd an hurricane of wind. N Swift..| upon the authorit 

written of them. 
2. To put confidence in the veracity of any one. 
The people may hear when I ſpeak with thee, and believe 
A ſudden reformation would follow,among all ſorts of peo- | Exodus, xix. 9. 
ple; porters would no longer be drunk with belch. Dennis. 
[ belle dame, which in old French, ſignified 


? 
Saucy aud ovexbold? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


The reſty ſieve wagg'd ne'er the more; 
t for woe, the telt 
AGUER. v. a. 
to block up a place; to lic before a town. 

Their buſineſs, which they carry on, is the general concern- 
ment ot the Trojan camp, then beleaguer'd by Turnus and 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy, Preface. 
Againſt beleaguer d heav'n the giants move : 

Hills pil'd on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 

Io make their mad approaches to the kV. Diyd. Ovid. 
BELEAGURER. 2. /. {from beleagucr.) One that belieges a 


BELEMNI'TES, u. ſ. [from gr a dart or arrow, becauſe of 

its reſemblance to the point of an arrow. ] Arrowhead, or 
tinger- tone, ot a whitiſh and tometimes a gold colour, 

BELFLO'WER. 7. /. ¶ rom bell andfloxver, 
of its flower; in Latin camparnula.] A plant. 

The flower conlitts of one leaf, ſhaped like a bell, and, be- 
fore it is blown, is of a pentagonal ngure; and, when fully 
opened, cut into five ſegments at the top. The ſeed veſſel is 
divided into three cells, each having a hole at the bottom, by 
which the ſeed is emitted. There is a vaſt number of the ſpe- 
cies of this plant. 1. The talleſt pyramidal belfloawer. 2. 1 
blue peach-leaved beiflower. 3. The white peach- leaved bel- 
flower. 4. Garden belfloxwer, with oblong leaves and flowers; 
commonly called Canterbury bells. 5. Canary belfloxver, with 
orrach leaves and a tuberole root. | 
edible roots, commonly called rampions. 7. Venus looking- 
he firſt fort is commonly cultivated to 
adorn chimnies, halls, Sc. in ſummer. It produces ſome- 

times twelve branches, four or five feet high, with large beau- 

titul flowers, almoſt the whole length of the talks. The 
peach-leaved belfloxvers are very hardy, and may be planted 
im open beds or borders, where they will flower very ſtrong. 

The Canterbury bells are biennial. The Canary beifloaer is 
done of the molt beautiful plants of the greenhouſe 
its flowers in December, 
agated for its root, which was formerly in greates _ 
ngland than at preſent. The ſorts of Venus looł- 


bell and found, | He wh 


glaſs belfloxwer, &c. 


b ng-glaſs are annual plants. 


* 


LFO UNDER. 7. /. from 
it is to found or caſt bells. BOY . 8 
Thoſe that make recorders know this and likewiſe bel- _ 
founders, in fitting the tune of their bells. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
BEL FRV. . ſ. [Befroy, in French, is a tower; which was 
perhaps the true word, till thoſe, who knew not its original, 
corrupted it to belfry, becaule bells were in it.] The place 
where the bells are rung. | | 
Fetch the leathern bucket t 
curioully painted before, and will 


[belle egard, Fr. 
word, now wholly diſuſed. 
Upon her eyelids many graces ſat, 
Under the ſhadow of her even brows, 
Working belgards, and amorous retreat 
To BELIE. S. a. [from be and lie.] | 
1. To counterfeit; to feign; to mimick. 
Which durtt, with horſes hoots that 
And martial braſs, belze the thunder's ſound. 
The ſhape of man, and imitated beaſt © 
Ihe walk, the words, the geſture could ſupply, 
e habit mimick, and the mien helie.  Dryde 
ive the lie to; to charge with talſchood. _ 
ure there is none but fears a future ſtate 
And when the moſt obdurate ſwear they do not, 
Their trembling hearts belie their hoattful tongues. Dryd, 
| Paint, patches, jewels laid aſide, oe 
At night aſtronomers agree, | | 
_ _ Theevening has the day belied, 
And Phyllis is ſome forty- three. __ 
, to raiſe falſe reports of an 
*T'is ſlander, whole breath 
poſting winds, and doth belzz 


In the heat of general 
lie, was ſubject upon the 


been glorified through the ſu 


4. Perſuaſion; opinion. 
He can, I know, but doubt to think he will; 
Yet hope would tain ſubſcribe, and tempts bel: 
All treaties are grounded upon the beef, that ſtates will 
be tound in their honour and obſervance of treaties. Temple. 
5. The thing believed; the object of belief. : | 
\  Superſtntious prophecies are not only the belief of fools, 
but the talk ſometimes of wiſe men. : B 
6. Creed; a form containing the articles of faith. 
BELTEVABLE. adj. [from believe.) Crediblez 
may be credited or believed. | 
To BELIEVE. v. a. [zelypan, Saxon. ] | | 
1. To credit upon the authority of another, or from ſome other 
reaſon than our perſonal knowledge. | 
A propolition, whuch they are p 
tobe true, it is not ſeeing, but believing. 
Ten thouſand things there are, which we believe merely 
y or credit of thoſe who 


To BELIEVE. V. #. 
1. To have a firm perſua i 
They may bel:eve that the Lord G 


— — — 
= — 


beleggeren, Dutch. ] To ba 


becauſe ot the ſliape 


6. Blue be{flower, with 


— 5 — . - > 


* * 2 2 £* p — SP — — 


r y 


G 2 © = — — — 4 - — _ 
yang ne lee ad a ae. 
2 r 


hat hangs in the be 


Gay's What D'ye Ca 
glance; a kind 


s. Fairy Queen, 


beat the ground, | 


m—=%. + 


— — 


me. Dryden's An. ? 


e know not of ourſe 
on account of the authority by which it is delivered. 
Thole comforts that ſhall never ceaſe, 
Future in hope, but preſent in belzef. 5 bp 
Faith is a firm belief of the whole word of God, of his goſ= _ 
pel,commands,threats,and promiſes. Vabeg Prep. for Death. 
| gical virtue of taith, or firm confidence of the 
| truths of religion. 1 
No man can attain belief by the bare contemplation of _ 
_ heavenand earth; for that they neither are ſufficient to give 
us as much as the leaſt ſpark of light concerning the very 
principal myſteries of our faith. 
3. Religion; the body of tenets held by the profeſſors of faith. 
rſecution, whereunto chriſtian 6e 
ſt promulgation, it much confirm- 
ed the weaker minds, when relation was made how God had 
fferings of martyrs. Hotter, b. v. 


Hooker, b. v. $22. 


aded, but do not know 


have ſpoken or 
Watts's Logick. 


ng. 

of of their fathers, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Ilaac, and the God of Jacob, 
hath appeared unto thee. t 
2. To exerciſe the theological virtue of faith. 
Now God be prais d, that, to beliewing ſouls, 

Gives light in darkneſs, comfort in deſpair. 
For with the heart man belieweth unto righteouſneſs, and 
with the mouth conteſſion is made unto ſalvation. Rom. x. 10. 


3. With the particle in; to hold as an object of — 


4 


— 
2 
—— oe 


— —-— —- — — 
— 2 — — — — - - * — — 


4. With the particle n; to truſt; to place full confidence 


5. [ believe, is tometimes uled as a way of ſlightly noting ſome. 


BELIEVER. 2. / from believe.] _ 
1. He that believes, or gives credit. 


2. A protetilour ot chrittianity. 


| BELIKE. adv. [from like, as by likelihood. 


79 ; ſhould be ſtained with fo many pertections. 


2. It is ſometimes uſed in a ſenſe ot irony; as, ve are to ſuppoſe. 


them would diſdain. 


| BELIVE. ad, Cbilwe, Sax. probably from bi and lipe, in the 


1. A vellel, or hollow body of caſt meta 


bell, which calls to prayers twice a day, Addiſon. Spectator. 
2. It is uſed for any thing in the form of a bell, as the cups 


4. To bear thebell. To be the firſt, from the wether, that car- 
tries a bell among the ſheep, or the firſt horſe of a drove that 


: BELLE. 2. /. [beau, belle, AY 


BELLIBONE. z. /. [from bellus, beautiful, and boxus, good, 


Believe in the Lord your God, ſo ſhall you he eſtablithed. | 4 
| 2 Chron. xx. 20. 
in; to reſt upon with faith. 


To them gave he power to become the ſons of God, even 
to them that believe on his name. Fobn, 1. 12. 


want ot certainty or exactneſs. 


Though they are, I believe, as high as moſt ſtecples in Eng- | BE'LLOWS. 2. J. biltʒ, Sax. perhaps it is corrupted from 


land, yet a petſon, m his drink, fell down, without any other 
hurt than the breaking of an arm. _ Addiſon on Italy. 


Diſcipline began to enter into conflict with churches, 
which, in extremity, had been believers of it. Hooker, Pref. 


Infidels themſelves did diſcern in matters of life, when be- 
Levers did well, when otherwite, Hooker, b. ii. § 2. 
If he which writeth, do that which is forcible, how ſhould 
he which readeth, be thought to do that, which, in itſelt, is 
ot no torce to work belief, and to fave believers? Hooker. 
Mi,yiteries held by us have no power, pomp, or wealth, but 
Kove boon maintained by the univerſal 
ers, trom the days of the apoltles, and will be to the retur- 
rection; neither will the gates of hell prevail RA 
3 9. 


8 BELIEVINGLY. adv. from to believe.) After a believing BELLuiN E. ad. { belluinus, Lat.] Beattly ; belonging to a 


männer. 


1. Probably; likely; perhaps. . 
There came out of the tame woods a horrible foul bear, 
which fearing, belike, while the lion was preſent, came furi— 
ouſly towards the place where I was. Sidney. 
Belike fortune was afraid to lay her treaſures, where uy 

| Sidney. 
Lord Angelo, belike, thinking me remiſs in diy office, | 
awakens me with this unwonted putting on. Shakeſpeare. 
Joſephus athrmeth, that one of them remained even in 
his time; meaning, belike, ſome ruin or foundation thereof. 
| | Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 


We think, belike, that he will accept what the micaneit of 

„ is 
God appointed the ſea to one of them, and the land to 
the other, becauſe they were ſo great, that the ſca could not 


hold them both; for elſe, belike, if the ſea had been large“ 


enough, we might have gone a fithing torelephants. 
Brerewood on Languages. 


word out of ule. - TRENT = | 
By that ſame way the direful dames do drive 
Their mourntul chariot, fill'd with ruity blood, 


ſenſe of vivacity ; ſpeed; quicknels. } Spcedily; quickly: a | 


And down to Pluto's houte are come beltwve. Fairy . 


BELL. u. . [bel, Saxon; ſuppoled, 3 Skinner, to come 


rom pelvis, Lat. a baſin. See BALL. J e | 
| „formed to make a 
noiſe by the act of a clapper, hammer, or tome other inſtru- 


ment ſtriking againſt it. Bells are always in the towers of | 


churches, to call the congregation together. 
Four flock, aflembled by the bell, 
Encircled y 
SE Get thee gone, and dig my grave thylelt, 
And bid the merry bells ring to thy ear, 
That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. Shakeſpeare. 


Pour bells admit twenty four changes in ringing, and five 


belle one hundred and twenty. Holder's Elements of Speech. 
| He has no one neceſſary attention to any thing, but the 


of flowers. | . 1 
Where the bee ſucks, there ſuck I, 


In a cowllip's bell 1 lie. : ee Tempeſt. | 


The humming bees that hunt the gol 
In ſummer's heat on ps of lilies feed, | 
And creep within their bells to tuck the balmy feed. Dryd. 


n dew, 


3. A ſmall hollow globe of metal perforated, and containing | | 


in it a ſolid ball; which, when it is ſhaken by bounding 
againſt the hides, gives a found. | | 
As the ox hath his yoke, the horſe his curb, and the faul- 
con his bells, fo hath man his deſire. Shakeſp. As You Like It. 


has bells on his collar. | | | 
5. The Italians have carried away the bell from all other nations, 
as may appear both by their books and works. Hakexwell. 
To fe the bell. A phraſe, in Shakc{peare, taken from the 
ells ot a hark. ST „ 
Neither the king, nor he that loves him beſt, 
The proudeſt he that holds up Lancaſter, 


Dares ſtir a wing, it Warwick He his bells.  Shakeſp. | 


ers, in the form of a bell. 


To BELL. v. 1. [from the noun. ] To grow in buds or flow- 


Hops, in the beginning of Auguſt, bell, and arc ſome- | 
' 8 MMiortimer's Huſbandry. | 


times ripe... RT ndry.. 
BELL-FASHIONED. adj. [from bell and fajhion.] Having 
the form of a hell. nf nhhs 5, 55 

Tue thorn apple riſes with a ſtrong round ſtalk, having 
large bell-Jaſhioned flowers at the joints. Mortim. Huſbandry, 

A young lad). 

| What motive could compel 3 

A well-bred lord t' aſſault a 5 belle; 
O ſay, what ſtranger cauſe yet unexplor d. 
Could make a gentle belle reject a lord? TED Pop. 


. PELLES LETTRES. 94. J. [Fr.] Polite Literature. It Was 


no /ingular. . a b 
The ſexactneſs of the other, is to admit of ſomething like 
diſcourſe, eſpecially in what regards the belles lettres. Tatler. 


Lat. belle & bonne, Fr.] A woman excelling both in beauty 

and goodneſs. A word now out of ule. 123 | 

Pan may be proud, that ever he begot 
Such a bellibone, | | 

And Syrinx rejoice, that ever was her lot 
lo bear ſuch'a one. Spenſer's Paftorals, 
BELLIGEROUS. adj, '{ belliger, Lat.] Waging war. Diet. 
BE LLING. 7. /. A hunting term, ſpoken ot a roe, when ſhe 
makes a noiſe in rutting time. oy Di. 


ti 
BELLIPOTENT. adj. | bellipotens, Lat.] Puiſſant; WORE | 
ö 


in war. 
To BELLOW. v. 1. [ bellan, Saxon.] 
1. To make a noiſe as a bull. 8 
Jupiter became a bull, and bel{oxv'd; the green Neptune 
A ram, and bleated. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
What bull dares bel/z2v, or what theep dares bleat 
Within the lion's den? | 
But now, the huſband of a herd muſt be 
Thy mate, and belloabing tons thy progeny. 
2. To make any violent outcry. 85 
| He taſten'd on my neck, and bellow'd out, 
As he'd burſt heav'n. 


x Dryden. 


contempt. N k 
The dull fat captain, with a hound's m_ throat, 
Would bellow out a laugh ina baſe note. Dryd. Perfiut. 


body of true belie- 2. In the following paſſage, it is ſingular. 


 BE'LLY. 2. . [balg, Dutch; bol, ola, Welch. } 


4 they might fill their bellzes by ſpoil, rather than by labour. 


hungry belly before harveſt. Arbuthnot's Hiſt. of F. Bull. | 


ou, to hear, with rev'rence. Shak. Hen. IV. _ 
| ſtrings, but at. the end of the ſtrings. Bacor”s Nat. Hiſtory. 


Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear, | 
3. To vociferate; to clamour, In this ſenſe, it is a word of 


BEL 


vey the breath, 


Holders Elements Speech. 


Thou neither, like a bellows, {well ft thy face, 
As it thou wert to blow the burning mals | 
Of melting ore. Dryden's Perſius, ſat. v. 
bealt ; ſavage; brutal. TR 
It human actions were not to be judged, men would have | 
no advantage over beaſts, At this rate, the animal and bel- | 
luine lite would be the beſt. Atterbury"s Pref. to his Serms. 
1. That part of the human body which reaches from the breaſt | 
to the thighs, containing the bowels... | 
PE The body's members 
KRebell'd againſt the belly; thus accus'd it 
That only like a gulf it did remain, 
Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 180 
Like labour with the reſt. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
2. In beaſts, it is uled, in general, for that part of the body 


And the Lord {ſaid unto the ſerpent, upon thy belly ſhalt 
thou go, and duſt ſhalt thou eat all the das of thy lite, Cen. 
3. The womb; in this ſenſe, it is commonly uſed judicroully 
or familiarly. . TY 


the negro's belly: the Moor is with child by you. SYH. 
Ihe ſecret is Brown too big for the pretence, like Mrs. 
Primly's big belly. Cong rec s Way of the Wert. 


the back, or that which demands cloaths. : 
They were content with a licentious and idle life, wherein 


© Whole god is their be. Phil. iii. 19. 
He that ſows his grain upon marble, will have many a | 


5. The part of any thing that ſwells out intoa larger capacity. | 
Fortune ſometimes turneth the handle of the bottle, which. 


hard to po. 7 Bacon's Ornament. Ration. 
An Iriſh harp hath the concave, or belly, not along the 


6. Avy place in which fomething is incloſed. 
Out vt the bellpof hell cried I and thou heard'it my voice. 


capacity; to hang out; to bulge out. | 
PT hus by degrees day waſtes, ſigns ceaſe to riſe, ) 
3 bellying earth, ſtill riſing up, denies 115 | : 
I heir light a paſſage, and confines our eyes. Creech, 3 
The pow'r appeas'd, with winds tuthc'd the tail, 
The bellying canvas ſtrutted with the gale. Dryd. Fables. 

Loud ratt'ling ſhakes the mountains and the plain, 


_*Midit theſe diſports, forget they not to drench 
Themſelves with bellying goblets. + - Philips. 
BELLYACHE. 7. /. [from belly and ache.] The colick ; or 
pain in the bowels. ; HEE 3 
to be coſtive, and ſhrunk in tne belly. 
BE'LLY-FRETTING. 7. /. [from belly and Fret.] 


fore-girt. 1 „ 
2. A great pain in a horſe's belly, cauſed by worms. Diet. 
BE'LLYFUL. 2. /. [irom belly and full.) As much food as fills 
the belly, or ſatisfies the appetite, /—AF OS 
BE'LLYGOD. 2. /. from beth and god.] A glutton; one 
who makes a god of his belly. | 8 


Apicus, a famous bellygod, may ſuffice to ſhew. 
BE'LLY-PINCHED. ad}. [from bell and pinch.) Starved. 
| This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear would couch, 
The lion, and the belly-pinched wolff, 5 

Keep their furr dry; unbonnetted he runs. W 
BE'LLYROLL. . . ¶trom belly and voll.] A roll ſo called, as 
it ſeems, from entering into the hollows. Rs | 
They have two ſmall harrows that they clap on each fide of 


with a bellyroll, that goes between the ridges, when they have 
ſown it. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
BE'LLY-TIMBER. 7./. [from belly and timber. ] Food; ma- 
terials to ſupport the belly. e 
; Where belly-timber, above ground. 
Or under, was not to be found. 
The ſtrength of every other member 
Is founded on your bely-timber. Prior. 
BE'LLY-WORM. 2. /. [from belly and worm.] A worm that 
breeds in the belly. 
BE LMAN. n. ſ. [from bell and man.] He whole buſineſs it is 
to proclaim any thing in towns, and to gain attention by 
ringing his bell. | . 
It was the owl that ſhriek'd, the fatal belman 
Which gives the ſtern'ſt good night. Shakeſpeare. 
Where Titian's glowing paint the canvas warm'd, 
Now hangs the belmar's ſong, and paſted here 
The colour'd prints of Overton appear. Gay's Trivia. 
"The belman of each pariſh, as he goes his circuit, cries out 
every night, Paſt twelve o'clock. Sqawift. 
BE'LMETAL. . .. [from bell and metal. The metal of which 
bells are made; being a mixture of five parts copper with 
one of pewter. IG : 
Belmetal has copper one thouſand pounds, tin from three 
hundred to two hundred pounds, braſs one hundred and fifty 
pounds. Bacon Phyſical Remains. 
Colours whick ariſe on belmetal, when melted and poured 
on the ground, in open air, like the colours of water bubbles, 
are changed by viewing them at divers e Newton. 
To BELO'CK.-wV. a. [from be and bck.] To faſten, as with a 
lock 


Hudibras, cant. i. 


This is the hand, with which a vow'd contract 
Was faſt befock'd in thine. Shakeſþp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
BE'LOMANCY. 7. ſ. [from Fix®- and parleia, ] 
Belomancy, or divination by arrows, hath been in requeſt 
with Scythians, Alans, Germans, with the Africans and 


next the ground. 5 


T ſhall anſwer that better, than you can the geiting up of | 
4. That part of man which requires food, in oppolition to | 


Sir Fobn Hayward. | 
is caly to be taken hold of; and, after, the belly, which is 


OT I OO EEE ee 5 Jonah, ii. 2. 
To BELLY. v. . [from the noun.] To ſwell into a larger | 


Hcav'n bellies downwards, and deſcends in rain. Dryd. | 


BE'LLYBOUND. adj. [from belly and bound.) Diſcaſed, ſo as | 


1, [With farriers.] The chating of a hortc's belly with the 


What infinite waſte they made this way, the oy ſtory of | 
| Takewell. | 


the ridge, and fo they harrow right up and down, and roll it 


F 


BEN 


To roar 8 the * a ſtorm; or as the wind; to make any | 1. To be the pr N | , 
continued noiſe, that may cauſe terrour, To light on a part of a field belonging : 
Till, at the laſt, he heard a dreadful ſound, 2. To be = 2 or bulineſs elenging . Rub, | A 
Which through the wood loud belloæuing did rebound, here is no need of any ſuch redreſs ; + A 
Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 7. flanz. 7. Or it there were, it not belongs to you. Shak. U : 
Theriſing rivers float the nether ground; as The declaration of theſe latent ptuloſophers bets pd. [ 
And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling teas rebound. other paper. | e075 to an. T 
Dryden. o Jove the care of heav'n and earth belong; 5 1 
3. To adhere, or be appendent to. ' 0a, | 

bellzes, the wind being contained in the hollow, or belly. It He went into a deſart belonging to Bethſaida. I zie. () 
has no ſingular for we uſually ſay a pair of bellows; but | 4. To have relation to. | | e . 10, P. 
Dryden has uſed bellowvs as a jones Sq | To whom belongeft thou? whence art thou 8 V 
1 _ pot noe N fire. 4 5 To be the quality or attributes of, 0. Ty 4. Th. 
. vince highs into my inward furnace turn'd, | The faculties belonging to the ſupre: irit. ares he! 

For bellows lerve to Kindle more the fire. Sidney. | and boundlets, fitted and detigned gs wot UC Unbmiret 5 
One, with great bellowws, gather'd filling air, | Cheyne's Philojophi; wy wr | 0 
Any 1 45 n wind, ho fuel did inflame. Sperſer. | 6. To be referred to. | Mees Principle, V 
The ſmith prepares his hammer for the ſtroke, He careth for things that belong t 01 T 
While the lung'd bellows hiſſing fire provoke. Dryden. | BzLo've. participle” (from ">: Rix e Rt oy 7 BE 
The lungs, as bellows, ſupply a torce of breath; and the | obſervable, that, though the participle be of very "wes, "Wh 1. To 

aſpera arteria is as the note of bellows, to collect and con- | 8 


the verb is ſeldom or never admitted; as we nds 
much beloved by me, but not, I belowe you.] Loved, 4... * 


| I think, it is not meet, 2, To 
Mark Anthony, to well belov'd of CHa. 
Should outhve Cxfar. Shakeſpeare's Fulius ©," 11 
| : 3 are 5 Fuauus Coſy 

| In likeneſs of a dove 7 
The 1 0 deſcended, while the Father's voice FN 
F rom heav'n pronounc'd him his belpwyed $02, Wo, ot. 
BEL o'w. prep. [from be and low.) . = 3 ing 
1, Under in place; not fo high. _ | | bart 
| He'll beat Autidius* head belozw his kace. ian 
And tread upon his neck. Shahetpeare 5 Mah 1 
2. Interiour in dignity. | „ png 1 
The noble Venetians think themſelves equal at tea8 +, « Tan 
- electors of the erapire, and but one degree HO Kings 4055 old. 
3. Interiour in excellence. $ lk s. Aa. 7; BE 
His Idylliums of Theocritus are as much eee his 14. bert 
nilius, as the fields are helow the ſtars. Feltur onthe CI pan 
4. Unworthy of; unbefitting. NE T6 
5 e . we on his throne to fit; 1 

ut when I do, you ſhall petition it. v4 Tod By 20 

BELO “W. adwv. f : ; 4 hp | 2 5 Br . Ind. Eng, 
1. In the lower place; in the place neareſt the center. 3 
To men ſtanding below on the ground, thole that be on 4. a 

top of Paul's, ſeem much lets than they are, and caun . 
known; but, to men above, thoſe beloxv leem nothing ;. T 
much leſſened, and may be known. Bacen's: Mat. Hiker, : 


The upper regions of the air perceive the collection et de C 
matter of the tempelts and winds before the air here bels . 
and therefore the obſcuring of the tmaller itars, is a bend | 
- a tempeit following. _ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne zus 1 

: His ſultry heat intects the (ky; © | 
The ground below is parch'd, the heav'ns abore us fu 


This aid, he led them up the mountain's brow, " 
And ſhew'd them all the ſhining fields beloxy, Dryer 3 
2. On earth; in oppoſition to heawer. „„ = 
| And Jet no tears from erring pity flow, ; 
For one that's blets'd above, immortaliz'd chte. St! V Ny 
LE The faireſt child of Jove, 3 4 
Beloao for ever fought, and Hleſs'd above. pe L0G 
3. In hell; in the regions of the dead; oppoicd to h-aver wn 1 
earth: *- ©: „„ e 5 
The gladſome ghoſts in circling troops attend, | Th 
Delight to hover near; and long to Know] | 1 
£ What bus'nefs brought him to che realms below. Dent. on 
When ſuff'ring ſaints aloft in beams thali glow, * _ 
And protp'rous traitors gnaſh their teeth belorv, Tick:!, 4 
To BELO'WT. w. a. [frombe and aut, a word of contempt.] 5 
To treat with opprobrious language; to call names, - 1 
Sicur Gaulard, when he heard a gentleman report, that, at ; T 
a ſupper, they had not only good cheer, but alto ſavoury eyi- ES 
rams, and tine anagrams, returning home, rated and e- 
owted his cook, as an ignorant ſcullion, that never dretle .T 
him either epigrams or anagrams. Canrden's Remains. | ht 
BELSWA'GGER. . . A cant word for a whoremaſter. , 
You are à charitable belfwwagger ; my wife cried ou, fi, het 
and you called out for engines. Dryden Spaniſh Friar. Wil 25 
BELT. 2. . [belr, Sax. baltheus, Lat.] A girdle; a cinctur: 8 
in whick a ford, or ſome weapon, is commonly hung; 7, 5 
He cannot buckle his diſtemper'd cauſe 7 


„Within the bel? of rule, Shakeſpeare's Macbe. 1. 4 
Ajax flew himſelf with the ſword given him by Hect, pu 
and Hector was dragged about the walls of Troy bythe be! 
given him by Ajax, % e000 

8 Then ſnatch'd the ſhining bel? with gold inlaid; 
The belt Eurytion's arttui fands had made. Dryd. At. = 
 BELWE'THER. . . {from bell and ævether.] A ſheep wits 


a” / 


leads the flock with a bell on his neck... 

The fox will ſerve my ſheep to gather, ; 
And drive to follow after their betwether. Senden 

To otſter to get your living by the copulation of cattle, '? 

be a bawd to a belrwether. Shakeſpeare's ds You Likes. 

The flock of ſheep, and belzvether, thinking to break into 


. another's paſture, and being to pats over another bi idge: uk. 63 
| led till both fell into the ditch. Howel's England's Tear! Ws 
| To BELY'. See BELIE. | 3 of 
To BEMA'D. wv. 4. [from be and mad.] To make mad, I «" 


turn the brain. | 
Co4 545524 flaking full open „ 
Of how unnatural and Sling forrow, | 
The king hath caule to plain. wag ops King Lear 
To BEMIRE. v. a. [from be and nire.] Lo drag, or news: 
ber in the mire ; to ſoil by paſling through dirty places. 
Away they rode in homely tort, | 
Their journey long, their money ſhort; 
I The loving couple well bemir'd, | 2 
The horſe and both the riders tir'd. Kehl 
To BEMO'AN. . a. {from to moan.) To lament; 0 
| wail; to expreſs forrow for. 
He falls, he fills the houſe with heavy groans, 
| iplores their pity, and his pain bemoans. 14. Zr. 
Ihe gods themſelves the ruin'd ſeats 6-197, - 
And blame the miſchiefs thatthemſelves have done. - 75 
BEMO AN ER. z. . [from the verb.] A.lamenter; the e 
that laments. 8 
To BEMO IL. . 4. [be and moil, from mouiller, Fr.] To b. 
draggle; to bemire; ta encumber with dirt and mire. 
Thou ſhouldf have heard in how miry a place, ho 2 * 
bemoiled, how he left her with the horſe upon her. Sha 45 
To BEMO'NSTER. v. 4. [from be and monſter] Tp me 
monſtrous. | 8 
I Thouchang'd, and ſelf- converted thing er 
Bemonfler not thy feature. Shakeſpeare 5 King eu. 
BE'MUSED: adj. [from to muſe.] Overcome with mulls 
dreaming: a word of contempt. - _ 
Is there a parſon much bemus'd in beer, Fal 
A maudlin poeteſs, a rhiming peer? Pope's Fh. 
BEN, See BEHEN. 5D 
BENCH. u. /. [benc, Sax. banc, Fr.] h 
1. A ſcat, diſtinguiſhed from a fool by its greater lengit 
| The ſeats and benches thone of ivory, Senſe: 
An hundred nymphs fat fide by fide about. 
All Rome is pleas'd, when Statius will rehearity 
And longing crouds expect the promis'd verie 
His lofty numbers, with ſo great a guilt, 


Ibis gentleman is accuſtomed to roar and bellow loterri— 
dy loud, that he trigLtens us. Tatler, Ne 54. 


Turks of Algier. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 22. 
To BELO'NG. v. 2. [belarngen, Dutch. | | 


t 
They hear, and fwallow with ſuch eager luit: 35 
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I BNC H. v. 4. Ltrom the noun. ] 
; ; To furniſh with benches. 


„Io feat upon 4 bench. 


de NCHER, 


„ BFEND. v. 4. pret. bended, or bent; part. pal. bended, or 


\ To make crooked; to crook ;, to inflect, 231 
10 tha glorious circle, 


- To direct to a certain point. 


e common ſuffrage crown'd his caule, 
{oe the benches with their loud applauſe, 
Lis ae had ſtarv d, had not a piece unread, 

Lt 3: + 


Dryden. 


10 pluck 
ID wy oor thi peace and fatety of your perion, Shak, 
8 ae, Whole grandiire on the royal bench 12 | 
Brita 1 nemis, with no mean applauſe, 
: and in his volumes taught our laws, 
Which others at their bar 10 often 8 6 NN 
The pertons fitting on a bench ; as, the whole bench voted 


the lame. 


= 
01 a 
Pronounc .d, 


Fools to popular praiſe aſpire, 

Of publick tpceches, which wor ſe tool: admire 
While, from both benches, with redoubl'd ſounds, - | 
'Th' applauſe of lords and commoners abounds. Dryden. | 


Tauas bench'd with turf, and, goodly to be ſeen, 
The thick young grats arole in trether green. Dryden. 


His cüpbcarer, whom I e rg form 
©. bench'd, and rcar'd to worſhip. | 
* DENY y 1 5 yo . 
5 Shakeſpeare's N inter's Tale. 


Jurte Called venchers, who have been readers; they be- 
ing admitted to plead. within the bar, are alſo called inner 
buritters. The benchers, being the len tors of the houſe, are 
lurutted with its government and direction, and out of them | 
«1 treaturer yearly cholen, = | Blount. Chambers. 

| was taking a walk in the gardens. of Lincoln's Inn, a 
favour that is indulged me by leveral becher, who are grown 
old with me. 13 Tatler, NY 100. 
bent, (bend in, Saxon; bauder, Fr. as Skinner chinks, trom 
fundare, Lat.] x | | 

The rainbow compatleth the heaven wi 
e ot the Volt High hath bended it. Ecclus, xliii. 

They be their bows, they whirl their things around 75 
Heaps ot ſpent arrows tall, and ſtrew the ground; 

And hehms, and ſhields, and rattling arms reſound. 


5 Dryden's Aneid. | 


Octavius, and Mark 3 | 5 
Cune down upon us with a mighty power, 
5 ring their expedition tor dl P n upfi. Shak.7.Czeſar. 
\ iy doit thou bend thy eyes upon the cart, 
Au art fo often, when thou ſitt'tt alone. Shakeſpeare. | 
Your gracious eyes upon this labour bend. Fairjax, b. i. 
los that tweet region was our voyage 8 
Wien wmds, and ev'ry warring element, 
Pitirrb' our courte. 5 
hen, with a ruthjng ſound, th' aſſembly bed 
Diverte their ſteps: the rival rout aſcend 
The royal dome. 
. Toappiy, „ | F 
Meu will not bend their wits to examine, whether things, 
vhercuith they have been accuſtomed, be good or evil. Hooker, 
He is within, with two right reverend tathers, 
Divinely bent to meditation. 


di mind or thoughts to any publick buſineſs. Temple. 
4. Toput any thing in order for ule; a metaphor taken from 
dending the bow. | DTS e 
I'm fettled, and bend up 


Fach corporal agent to this terrible feat. Shak. K Lear. 


As a fowler was bendiug his net, a blackbird atked him 
what he was doing. [. Eftrange, Fab. xcvi. 
6. To incline. V . | 
But when to miſchief mortals bend their will, 
How toon they find fit inſtruments of ill! Pope. 


6. To ſubdue; to make ſubmiſſive; as, war and famine will | 


20 our enemies. ö 15 5 
7. Jo ben I the brexw, To knit the bro; to froõ-õm. 
dome have been ſcen to Hite their pen, ſcratch their head, 


paper. 
To BEN D. v. . 
1. To be incurvated. | 
2. To lean or jut over. f | 1 
Phere 1s a-clitf, whoſe high and bending head 5 
Looks teartully on the contined deep, Shakeſpeare. 
Earth feems | 


_ Camden's Rermatis. 


Far ſtretch'd around, to meet the bending ſphere. Thymſon.. 


J. o reſolye; to determine. 
Not fo, tor once, indulg'd they {weep the main, 
Deut to the call, or, hearing, hear in van 
But, bent on muctuet, bear the waves before. —Dr;der. 
„ile good, and anxious for his friend, l 
He 5 full toverely bent againſt himſelf; 5 | 
Renouncing lieep, and reſt, and food, and eaſe. Addi/or. 
++ late of flavery, which they are bent upon with ſo much 
tagernels and obltinacy., 
Heis ever 
5 et dögrethons. 
& Jo be lubmiſſive ; to bow. 


he lons of them that afflicted thee, ſhall come bending. 


to thee, | 


: oy v. /. {from to bend. 
' KSU; incur vation 
= is true, this god did ſhake 
* Sond lips did from their colour fl; | 
Di Mat lame eye, whole bend doth awe the world, 
1. Th FH luſtre, | Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
crooked tinibers which make the ribs or tides of a ſhip. 
a. : ; | — kinner. 
ae beralds, One ot the eight honourable ordinaries, con- 
bart 18 nett when uncharged; but when charged, a third 
ways fo N Utcheon, It is made by two lines, drawn thwart- 
4 5 ie enter ehiet to the uniſter baſe point. Harris. 
OE trom beard.) That may be! ated; th: 
t be ule, J may be incurvated; that 
N Tur k. %. %. {irom to bend.] | 
1 s Perton who bends, | 
Tr otfument with which any thing is bent. 
ents a being ſomewhat like the long bows in uſe 
wit dus, were b p 
*10ut the he : 
viders, e he] 2 or rack, that are uſed to 
F ukins's Ma | Ch. 
be 1 — , 110 An ke Mathematical Magee: 
he a. tet. (rom read, Bt 
*Mew the water do e.] A ſhip ĩs ſaid to be beneaped, 
we Sreund, 


Jaiab, lx. 14. 


pot any 


elr 0 lv 
He! ol 


| ceces, 7 i Ur? 
"SY Page, Frogs the rites requir'd, 


es C > ha 0 . 
Aa 8 dame might Or mond's picture Know; 
* palms for thee “ : 39 . 
Vader, overt, eneath his laurels grow. Prior. 
l 8 ne or overwhelmed by ſome preſſure. 
. F ur cCOun x 1 8 ' y . 
1. weepe, it blee wy inks beneath the yoke; 


vY 10 =P * " T 
| e wounds, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


1. from bench. ] Thoie gentlemen of the inns |. 


| Than glory and benedittion, that is, thanks ? 


BENEFA'CTI1ON. 2. / from benefacio, Lat.] : 
rous and prateful mind, b 

Dryden's Virgil. 
TRE Odyfeys's. 8 . 296. neſs not to acknowledge his benefadtor. 
Shakeſþ. Richard III. 
When he tell into the gout, he was no longer able to bend | 


| BE'NEFICE. 2. / [ trom beneficium, Lat. ] Advantage conferred 


bend{heir brows, bite their lips, beat the board, and tear their |. 


ce world, and conlequently to be very beneficial to mankind. 
| . 5 | Tillotſon, Sermon 1, | 
The war, which would have been moſt beneficial to us, and 


ent only by a man's immediate ſtrength, 


| BENEFICIARY. z. ſ. He that is in poileſſion of a benefice. 


im, and to reſt retir'd. Dryden, AEn. vii. 


And oft on rocks their tender wing they tear, ; | 


And tink beneath the burdens which they bear. Dryden. 
3. Lower in rank, excellence, or dignity. 


nworthy of; unbeſeeming ; not equal to. 

He will do nothing tht is E his high ſtation, nor omit 
doing any thing which becomes it. Atterbury. 
BEN KATH. adv. 

1. In a lower place; under. | . | 
| deitroyed the Amorite before them; Ideſtroyed his fruits 
from above, and his roots from bexeath. Amos, ii. 9. 
Theearth which you take from beneath, will be barren and 
unfruittul, Mortimer's Artof Huſbaidry, 
2. Below, as oppoſed to heaven. + 

Any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth | 
beneath. | Exodus, xx. 4. 
BENEDICT. adj. [ benediftns, Lat.] Having mild and ſalubri- 
ous qualities: an old phytical term. 

It is not aſmall thing won in phyſick, if you can make rhu- 
barb, and other medicines thatare deni, as ſtrong purgers 
as thoſe that are not without ſome malignity. Bacon. 
BENEDICTION. 2. f. [ benedifis, Lat.] | | 
1. Blefling; a decretory pronunciation of happineſs. 

A tov'reign ſhame to hows him; his unkinducſs, 
That ſtript her from his Benelli. vion, turn'd her 
To foreign catualties, gave her dear rights. 
Jo his doghearted daughters. Shakeſd. King Lear. 
5 From him will rale | 
A mighty nation; and upon him ſhow's. 
His benelliction lo, that, in his feed, _ See 
All nations ſhall be bleſt. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x11. 
2. The advantage conferred by bleſſing. 5 | 
Proſperity is the bleſling of the Old Teftament; adverſity is 
the bleſſing of the New; which carricth the greater bened:c- | 
lion, and theclearer revelation of God's tavour. 
Could he leſs expect 5 
Par. Reg. 
Such ingenious and induſtrious perſons are delighted in 
ſcarching out natural rarities refletini upon the Creator of 
them lis due praiſes and benedidions. 
4. The form of inttituting an abbot. 


Ray on the Creation. 


ſuch, till conſecration; but an abbot, being elected and con- 
_ firmed, is properly ſuch before benediction. Ayliffe's Parerg. 


1. Ihe act of conferring a benefit. N 
2. The benefit conferred; which is the more uſual ſenſe. 
One part of the bene actions, was the expreſſion of a gene- 
i „„ 3» 
BENEFA'CTOR. u. ſ. {from benefaco, Lat.] He that conters 
eee frequently he that contributes to ſome publick 
charity. | | 
1 Then ſwell with pride, and muſt be titled gods, 
Great benefattors ot mankind, deliverers, 5 
Worſhipp'd with temple, priett, and ſacrifice. Milton. 
From that preface he took his hint, though he had the baſe- 
Dryden's Fables. 
I cannot but look upon the writer as my benefator, it he 


j conveys to me an improvement of my Ye un ves any, | 


| EL 5 Addiſon. Freeholder, 
Whoever makes ill returns to his benej ator, mult needs be 
a common enemy to mankind. Sw!ft's Gulliver” s Travels. 


conters a benefit. | 
eccleflaſti- 


on another. This word is generally taken for a 
Cbrvel. 


cal livings, be they dignities or others. | 
And of the prieſt eftſoons gan to enquire, 
How to a benefice he might aipire. Spenjer's 
Much to himſelf he thought, but little _ 
And, undepriv*d, his Cs torlook. Dryden's F 
BE'NEFICED, adj. from benefice. } Poſleiled of a benetice, or 
church preterment. 5 „ 
Ihe uſual rate between the beneficed man and the religious 


good; active goodneſs. 


Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 


our brethren... ; Rogers. 
BEN ETICEN T. adj, from beneficus, beneficentior, Lat.] Kind; 
doing good. It diſters from benign, as the act from the diſpo- 
action. | 905 | wy 
Such a creature could not have his origination from any 
leſs than the moſt wite and beneficent being, the great God. 
N l 5 Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
But Phoebus, thou, to man bereficert, 1 
Delight'ſt in building cities. 
BENEFICIAL. adj. [from beneficium, Lat. 


Prior. 


with to before the perſon benefited, 


things for him, to ſhew beneficence and grace in them. 
1 | 5 Hooker, b. i. $8. 
This ſuppoſition grants the opinion to conduce to order in 


deſtructive to the enemy, was neglected. Savift. 
Are the preſent revolutions in circular orbs, more bene- 
ficial than the other would be? 
2. Helpful; medicinal. WS ; 
In the firſt acceſs of ſuch a diſeaſe, any deobſtruent, with- 
out much acrimony, is berefictal. Arbuthuot on Diet. 
BEN EFTCIAL. u. /. An old word for a beneficſe. 
PFor that the groundwork is, and end of all, | 
How to obtain a ogg — Spenſer's Hubberd's Tale. 
BENEFICIALLY. ad. 
profitably ; helptully.  _ : 
BENEFI'CIALNESS. 2. /. [from beneficial. Uſefulneſs; pro- 
fit; helpfulneſs. She 
Though the knowledge of theſe objects be commendable 
for their contentation and curioſity, yet they do not commend 
their knowledge to us, upon the account of their uſefulneſs 
and beneficialneſs. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
BENEFICIARY. adj. [from benefice.] Holding ſomething in 
ſubordination to another; having a dependent and ſecondary 
ſſeſſion, without ſovereign power - ; 
The duke of Parma was tempted by no leſs promiſe, than 
to be made 2 feudatory, or beneficiary king of England, under 
the ſeignory in chief of the pope. Bacon War with Spain. 


A benefice is either ſaid to be a benefice with the cure of 
ſouls, or otherwiſe, In the firſt caſe, if it be annexed to ano- 
ther benefice, the beneficiary is obliged to ſerve the pariſh 
church in his own proper perion. Apylife's Parergon. 

BENEFIT. ». /. [ beneficium, Lat.] | 
1. A kinduels; a favour conferred; an act of love. 

| When noble benefits ſhall prove 

Not well diſpos'd, the mind grown once corrupt, 


MW Wehavereaſonthen to be perſuaded, that there are far more | 
Prone of creatures above us, than there are beneath. Locke. 
4. 


Bacon. 
A Acknowledgments for — received; thanks. 


What conſecration is to a biſhop, that benediction is to an 
abbot; but in a different way: for a biſhop is not properly 


Hubb. Tale. 1 
ryden's Fables. 


ſition; beneficence being kindneſs, or benignity, exerted in 


Bentley's Sermons, | 


trom beneficial.) Advantageouſly; 


BENEFA'CTRESS. z. ſ. [trom bensfattor.] A woman who | tl 
i oe Ren EPI EY BE'NJAMIN. 7. . A gum. See 


You could not extend your beneficence to ſo many perſons; | 
| | yet you have loſt as few days as that excellent emperour. 


Love and charity extends our beneficence to the miſeries of 


Los EIT 
1. Advantageous; conferring benefits; profitable; uſeful; | 
ö | Addifon. Freeholder. | . 
. ery where bent on inſtruction, and avoids all manner 


| Not that any thing 1s made to be beneficial to him, but all | _ 
Addyun's Egay onthe Georgie. = 


| 4s, and each new day a 2 
| 7 


They turn to vicious forms. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. | 


— 


3. In law. | 


BENE'VOLENCE. A. J. [ | 
1. Diſpoſition to do good; kindnets; charity; good will. 


2. The good done; the charity given. 
3+ A kind of tax. Ms „ 


| dark ſhades that did benight it, vaniſh, 
| _ perſon, was one moiety of the benetice. Azliffe's Parergon. | _ 
Be xE'FICENCE. 1. J. [trom beneſicent.] The practice of doing 


= 


5 E N 


Bleſs the Lord, O my foul, and forget not all his b-nefts., 

| | Pjalm cui. 2. 
| As many as offer'd life, HE 
Neglect not, and the benefit embrace No 

By taith, not void of works. Par. Loft, b. xii. I. 426. 


The creature abateth his ſtrength for the benefit of ſuch as 
put their truſt in thee, : Wiſdom, xvi. 24. 


2. Advantage; profit; uie. 


Benefit of clergy is an ancient liberty of the church, when a 
prieft, or one within orders, is arraigned of felony before a 
ſecular judge, he may pray his clergy ; that is, pray to be de- 
livered to his ordinary, to purge himſelf of the offence ob- 
jected to him: and this might be done in caſe of murder. 
The ancient law, in this point of derg y, is much altered; for 
clerks are no more delivered to their ordinaries to bepurged, 
but now every man, though not within orders, is put to read 
at the bar, being found guilty, and convicted of tuch telony 
as this benefit is granted for; and ſo burnt in the hand, and 
tet tree for the firſt time, it the ordinary's commiſſioner, or 
deputy, itanding by, do lay, Legit ut clericus; or, otherwiſe, 


ſuffereth death tor his tranſgrettion. Cowvel.. 


To BENEFIT. v. a. {from the noun.] Todo good to; to ad- 


vantage, 
What courſe I mean to hold, 5 

Shall nothing bex-fit your knowledge. Shakeſpeare. 
He was fo tar trom benefiting trade, that he did it a great in- 
jury, and brought Rome in danger of a famine, Arbuthnot. 


To BENEFIT. wn. To Fain advantage, 
1 


To tell you therefore what have benefited herein, among old 


renowned authors, I hall tpare. Milton on Education. 


BENE'MPT. adj. [See NEMPT.] Appointed; marked aut; 


an obſolete word. 8 . 
Much greater gifts for Guerdon thou ſhalt gain, 
Than kid or coflet, which I thee benempt ; ADS} 
Then up, I ſay. Spenſer's Paſtorals. 


| To BexE'r. v. a. [from net.] To enſaare; to furrcund as 


with tolls, | 7 | 

Heing thus benetted round with villains, 
Fre I could mark the prologue, to my bane, 
They had begun the l 
. Lat.] 


Graſp the whole worlds of reaton, lite, and ſenſe, 
In one cloſe ſyſtem of benevolence, Pope's Efay on Man, 


This tax, called a benevolence, was deviſed by Edward IV. 
for which he tultained much envy. It was aboliſhed by 
Richard III. | | 

having good will, or kind inclinations. 


; Nature all 
Is blooming and benews/ent like thee. 


flight itutf, made of filk and hair, for womens apparel. 


BE'NJAMIN. 2. /. [ Benxoin.] The name of a tree, 


From a calyx, which conſiſts of four leaves, are produced 


three {mall flowers, which have an oblong tube; the upper 


part, which is expanded, is divided into eight ſegments ; be 


tween which are ſeveral ſhort threads, and, in the middle of the | 
tube, is the ovarium, which becomes a fruit. It was brought _ 


from Virginia into England, and is propagated bylayingdown 
the tender branches in the ſpring of the year, 
ENZOIN, 


To BLNIYGHT. v. a. | trom night.] : 


1. To involve in darkneſs; to embarraſs by want of light; to 
N night. +6 1 8 e 


He that has light within his own breaſt, 

N lay li i' th' centre, and enjoy bright day; | 
But he that hides a dark foul, and toul thoughts, 
Benigbted walks under the mid-day ſun n; 
__ Hunlelf is his own dungeon. TI Milton. 

| Thoſe bright ſtars that did adorn our hemiſphere, as thoſe 


But what ſo long in vain, and yet unknown 
By poor mankind's benighted wit, is ſought, 
Shall in this age to Britain firit be ſhown, 
A ſtorm begins, the raging waves run high, 
The clouds look heavy, and benight the ſky. 
The miſerable race of men, that live | 
Benigbted half the year, benumm'd with froſts . 
Dncder the polar Bear. „„ . 
2. To ſurpriſe with the coming on of night. + | 
Being benighted, the fight of a candle I ſawa good way off, 
directed me to a young ſhepherd's houſe. Sidney, . i. 
Or ſome benghted angel, in his way, | 
Might eaſe his wings; and, ſeeing Heav'n appear 
In its beſt work of mercy, think it there. 
BENIGN. adj. [ benignus, Lat. It is pronounced without theg, 
as if written beni but the g is preſerved in benignity.] 


1. e Sce BENEFICENT, 


his turn hath made amends! Thou haſt fulfill'd 
Thy words, Creator bounteous and benign ! 555 
Giver of all things fair. Milton's Par. Loſt, b. viii. I. 492. 
. So ſhall the world go on, 
To good malignant, to bad men benign. Par. Loft, b. xii. 
We owe more to Heay'n than to the ford, : 


The wiſh'd return of ſo benign a lord. Waller. 


What Heaven beſtows upon the earth, in kind influences 
it back again in ſacrifice and 


and benign aſpects, is pai 


adoration. South. 


They who delight in the ſuffering of inferiour creatures, 


will not be very compaſſionate or benign. e 
Diff' rent are thy names, e 
As thy kind hand has founded many cities, 
Or dealt benign thy various gifts to men. Prior. 


2. Wholeſome; not malignant. 

Theſe ſalts are of a benign mild nature, in healthy perſons; 
but, in others, retain their original qualities, which they diſ- 
cover in cachexies. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

BENIGN Diſeaſe, is when all the uſual ſymptoms appear in the 
{mall pox, or any acute diſeaſe, favourable, and without any 
irregularities, or unexpected changes. Quincy. 

BENYGNESS. u. . [from benign.) The tame with benignity. 

BENI'GNITY. z. . {from — — — | 

1. Graciouſneſs; goodneſs; actual kindneſs, 

He which uſech the benefit of any ſpecial benignity, may 
enjoy it with good conſcience, . 

The king was deſirous to eſtabliſh peace rather b benignt 
than blood. ; Hayimen, 

It is true, that his mercy will forgive offenders, or his be- 


nignity co-operate to their converſions. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


Although he enjoys the good that is done him, he is un- 
concerned to value the benignty of him that does it. South. 
2. Salubrity; wholeſome quality; friendlineſs to vital nature. 
Bones receive a quicker agglutination in ſanguine than in 
cholerick bodies, by reaſon of t e benignity of thera which 
ſendech out better matter for a callus. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
BEx1'GNLY., adv. [trom benign.) Favourably ; kindly; gra- 


conn. 

Tis amazement more than love, 
Which her radiant eyes do move; 
It leſs ſplendour wait on thine, _ / 


Vet they ſo benignly ſhine, / 
| 2 H 


7 


ay. 8 kakeſpeare's Hamlet. 7 


: LE Bacon Henry VII. : 
BENE'VOLENT. adj. [benewvolens, benev.lentia, Lat.] Kind; 


hou good old man, benevolent as wiſe, Pope's Odyſſey. : 


434 f 0 Thormſen. 
BENE'VOLENTNESS. 2. /. The ſame with benevolence, REED 
BENGA'L. z./. {trom Bengal in the Eaſt Indies.] A ſort of thin 


Millar. 2 5 


Boyle. 


$23 Dryden. 8 | 
Garth, | 


Dryden. | 


ooker, h. v. Fg, 


I would | 


2 4 a neat "— 


222 „„ 
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. BE'N1SON. 2. /. {benir, to bleſs; beniſſons, Fr.] Bleſſing; 


BENT. 1. /. {from the verb to bend.] 


6. Inclination diſpoſition towards ſomething. 
Oude does know the bent of womens fantaſy? Spenſer. | 


7. Determination; fixed purpoſe. 


; 20, Altalk of eraſs, called bent-graſs. | 


 BE'NTING Time. {from bent. } The time when pigeons feed 


2. To ſtupify. 


B E Q. 


{ would turn my dazzled fight | | 
To behold their milder light; Waller. 
Oh truly good, and truly great! | 
For glorious as he roſe, benguly ſo he ſet. Prior. 


benediction. 
We have vo fuch daughter; nor ſhall ever ſee 
That face of hersagain; therefore, begone e 
Without our grace, our love, our wy 5 Shak. K. Lear. 
Unmuffle, ye fair ſtars, and thou, fair moon, 
That wont'lt to love the traveller's beniſon. Milton. 
BE'NNET: 2. ſ. An herb; the fame with avers, which ice. 


1. The ſtate of being bent; a ſtate of flexure; curvity. _ 
Strike gently, and hold your rod at a bent à little while. 
TOW 5 | Walton Angler. 
2. Degree of flexure. | 
There are divers ſubtle inquiries concerning the ſtrength 
. yoo to the bending of them the force they have in the 
diſcharge, according to the {ſeveral bent; and the ſtrength 
required to be in the ſtring of them. Wilkins's Math. Mag. 
4. Declivity. | | ; | ee 
| A mountain ſtood, Ss 
Threat'ning from high, and overlook d the wood: 
Beneath the lowring brow, and on a bent, 
Ihe temple ſtood of Mars armipotent. 
4. Utmoſt power, as of a bent bow. 4 8 
Then let thy love be younger than thyſellf,, 
Or thy affectiou cannot hold the bent. Shakeſpeare. | 
N We both obey, _ | 
And here give up ourſelves, in the full bent, 


Dryden. 1 


To lay our ſervice freely at your feet. Shakeſp. Hamlet. | 

F. Application of the mind; ſtrain of the mental powers. 

| ft e underſtanding ſhould be 0 5s to the Knotty parts | 
of knowledge, that try the ſtrength of th 


ok the mind, by inſenſible degrees. 


To your own berts diſpoſe you; you'll be found, 

Be you beneath the ſky. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 

He knew the ſtrong bent of the country towards the houſe 

of York. DN Races Henry VII. 

27 Soon inclin'd t' admit delight, Ear a 

The bent of nature! Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. I. 597. 
Ihe golden age was firſt; when man, yet new, 

No deduct uncorrupted reaſon knew ;_ 


And, with a native bent, did good purtue. Dryden. Ovid. | 


Let there be the ſame propenſity and bent of will to reli- 
gion, and there will be the {ame ſedulity and indetatigable 
induſtr y. | 5 


Iris odds but the ſcale turns at laſt on nature's fide, ande 


the e ce of one or two ſenſes gives way to the united bent 


and tendency of all the five. „ „ Hann. 


Their unbelief we may not impute unto inſufficiency in 
the mean which is uſed, b 
nate hearts againſt it. Hoolwr, b. v. § 22. 
Yet we ſaw them forced to give way to the bent, and cur- 
rent humour of the people, in favour of their ancient and law- 
ful government. = | 
induced by art. | 7 
d ws 4 DF 
Alchough they wear their faces to the bext | 
Ol the 1 but hath a heart that is | £0 
Glad at the thing they ſcoul at. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
_ Two of them have the very bent of honour. SHA. 


Then thy ſtreight rule ſet virtue in my fight, nl 


I The crooked time reforming by the right; 
5 My reaſon took the bent of thy command, 
A 


The exerciſing the underſtanding, in the ſeveral ways of | BERLIN. ./. [from Berlin, the city where 1 


A ee. teacheth the mind ſuppleneſs, to apply itſelf more 
dierxterou | 
_ ſearches. : Locke. 
His ſpear, a bent both ſtiff and ſtrong, 
And well near ot two inches long; 1 
Ihe pile was of a horſe- fly's tongue, 5 
Whole ſharpneſs naught reverſed. Draytor's Nymphid. 
Then the flowers of the vines; it is a little duſt, like the 
Auſt of a bent, which grows upon the cluſter, in the firſt com- 
ing forth. ES Bacon Eſſays. 
3 1 Ha is drawn in a mantle of dark graſs-green, upon his 
head a garland of berts, kingcups, and maidenhair. Peacham. 


on bents before peas are ripe. 
Bare bent:ug times, and moulting months, may come, 
When, lagging late, they cannot reach their home. Dry. 
Jo BENU'M. wv. a. [benumen, Saxon. 


. * 


1. To make torpid; to take away the ſenſation and uſe of any | ß 


part by cold, or by ſome obſtruction, 5 
Sd ſtings a ſnake that to the fire is brought, 


Which harmleſs lay with cold benuzmm'd betore. Fairfax. 1 
The winds blow moilt and keen, which bids us feck . 


Some better ſhraud, tome better warmth, to cheri(h 
Our limbs benumm d. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. l. 1069. 
Muy tinews ſlacken, and an icy ſtiſtneſs 55 
Benums my blood. ; Denbam's 1 62 
It ſeizes upon the vitals, and beaums the ſenſes; and where 
there is no ſenſe, there can be no pain. South. 
Will they be the leſs dangerous, when warmth ſhall bring 
them to themſelves, becauſe they were once frozen and be- 
nummed with cold? _ L' Eftrange, Fab. ix. 
Theſe accents were her laſt : the creeping death | 
Benumm d her ſenſes firſt, then ſtopp'd her breath. Dryd. 
 B8xzo'N. 2. /. A medicinal kind of reſin imported from the 
FPeaſt Indies, andvulgarly called benjamin. It is procured by 


making an inciſion in a tree, whole leaves reſemble thoſe of | 


the lemon tree. It is of a yellowiſh colour, an agreeable ſcent, 


it melts eaſily, and is of three forts. The firſt, which is“ 


eſteemed the beſt, comes from Siam, and is called amygda- 


luides, being interſperſed with white ſpots, reſembling broken | BERT, is the ſame with our bright; in the Latin, illuftris and 
almonds. 'The ſecond is black, and very odoriterous ; it 
drops from young trees, and comes from Sumatra. The third 
13 Mo black, but leſs odoriterous, and is found in Java and 


„Sumatra. 


quent viciſlitudes of fluidity and firmneſs. 

BEXZOIN Tree. See BENJAMIN Tree. 

To BEPA'INT. v. a. [from paint.] To cover with paint. 
Thou know'ſt, the maſk of night is on my face, 

Elſe would a maiden bluſh beparnt my cheek. 

To BEPI'NCH. v. a. from pinch.] To mark with pinches. 

In their ſides, arms, ſhoulders, all bepincht, 
Ran thick the weals, red with blood, ready to ſtart out. 


Chapman's Iliad. 


To BEPISS. v. a. {from Þ4/s.} To wet with urine. 


VDne cauſed, at a feaſt, a bagpipe to be played, which made 
the knigbt bep;/s himſelt, to the great diverſion of all then pre- 
cent, as well as confuſion of himſelf. Derham's Phy/ſico-Theol. | 
To BEQUE'A TH. v. a. [cpip, Sax. a will.] To leave by will | To BESE'ECH. v. 4. pret. I beſought, I 


do another. 


She had never been diſinherited of that goodly portion, 


| To BERE AVE. v. u. preter, I bereaved, or bereft. ( be neo- 


1. Lo ſtrip of; to deprive of. It has generally the particle of 
betorc the thing taken away, . 


ought, and a ful 2 0 | 
eee BE © 


| nay of revealedreligion too, that ineſtimable tavour of Hea- 


ut to the wilful bent of their obiti- 


| 5 „ Temple. | 
3. Turn of the temper, or diſpoſition ; ſhape, or faſſiion, ſuper- 


. 4 un f : bb * - | . . ; : LES I kept, like Aſian monarchs, from their fight 2 
Was form'd and poliſh'd by thy ſkilful hand. Dryden... gh 
J. Tendency; flexion; . eee, | 


y to bents and turns of the matter, in all its re- 


[Though with a golden pen you ſcrawl, 


Trevoux. Chambers. 
The liquor we have diſtilled from benz972, is ſubject to re- 
Boyle. | BERTH. . /. [with ſailors.] 5 | 
BERTRAM: z. / [pyretbrum, Lat.] A ſort of herb, called 


Shakeſp. 


Let's chooſe executors, and talk of wills: 
And yet not ſo for what can we bequeath, | | 
Save our depoſed bodies to the ground? Shak. Rich. II. 
My tather bequeath'd me by will but a poor thouſand 
Crowns. . Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 

Methinks this age ſeems reſolved to bequeathpoſterity ſome- 
what to remember it. 

For you, whom beſt I love and value moſt, | 
But to your ſervice I bequeath my ghoſt. Dryden's Fables. 
BEQUE'ATHMENT. 7. ſ. from bequeath.] A legacy. Did. 
N a. . {from bequeath.} Something left by will; 
a legacy. ' 

le claimed the crown to himſelf; pretending an adoption, 
or vequeft, ot the kingdom unto him by the Conteffor. Hale. 
To BERA'TTLE. v. a. (from rattle.] To rattle off; to make 

a noiſe at in contempt. ON 
Iheſe are now the taſhion, and ſo berattle the common ſtage, 
ſo they call them, that many, wearing rapiers, are afraid of 
gooſequills, and dare ſcarce come thither. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
BERBERRY. 2. /. ¶ berberis, ſometimes written barberry,which 

lee. ] A berry ot a ſharp taſte, uſed tor pickles. | 

Some never ripen to be ſweet, as tamarinas, berberries, 
crabs, floes, &c, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, N* 644. 


pian, Saxon, } 


Madam, you have bereft me Fall words, 
| bc, my blood ſpeaks to you in my veins. Shakeſpeare. 
75 hat when thou com'lt to kneel at Henry's feet, 


his council, except there hath been au overy 
Ihe tacred — lag with ready Knives bereave | 
The beaſts of lite 2255 Dryden's Aneid. 
_ To depriveus of metals, is to make us mere ſavages; it is 
to bereave us of all arts and ſciences, of hiltory and letters, | 


ven. 3 Senne s Sermon. 
2. Sometimes it is uſed without of e 
1 Bereade me not, 

. - Whereon I live! thy gentle looks, thy aid. 

Thy countel, in this uttermoſt diſtreſs. Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 

3. To take away from. 1 Le Ty 

All your intereſt in thoſe territories _ COON | 

Is utterly bereft you, allis lot. Shakeſp. Henry VI. p. ii. 


Ihe chief ot either fide, bereft of life, nl 
Or yielded to the toe, concludes the ftrite. Dryden's Fab. 
Bers.. See Bun W. „ 
BERGAMOT. 7. f. {bergamotie, Fr.] „ | 
I. A ſort of pear, commonly called b:rgamot. See PEAR. 


by ingrafting a lemon tree on a bergamot pear ſtoc 8 
3. A ſort of ſnuff, which is only clean tobacco, with a little of 
the eſlence rubbed into it. | ENT 
BERGMASTER. 2. /. {from benz, Sax. and maſter. }] The 
bailiff, or chief officer, among the Derbyſhire miners. 5 


- 
* 


ing, Saxon. ] A court held upon a hill tor deciding contro- 
verfies among the Derbyſliire miners. Blouut. 
or verſes: a word of contempt. VV | 
Dou is he for the numbers that Petrarch flow'din : Laura 
to his lady was but a kitchen wench; marry, ſhe had a bet- 


| To BERHY'ME. v. a. [from rhyme.] To celebrate in rhyme, 


1 tought no homage from the race that write; 
Poems I heeded, now berbymed io long, 

No more than thou, great George ! a DO. ſong. Pope. 

ey were turit 


made.] A coach ot a particular form. 
Beware of Latin authors all! | 
Nor think your verſes tterling, 


And ſcribble in a berlin. 


four, or five feet wide, left without between the foot of the 
rampart and the fide of the mote, to prevent the carth from 
falling down into the mote; and ſometimes it is paliſadoed. 
58 N | 5 1 Harris. 
70 BERO'B. v. a. [fromrob.] To rob; to plunder; to wrong 


-:.. lence. | | 
pHhe ſaid, ah deareſt lord! what evil ſtar r 
On you hath trown'd, and pour'd his influence bad, 


| BERRY. . /. beni, Sax. from benan, to bear. Þ 
trum, with many feeds or ſmall (tones. 3 

© She ſmote the ground, the which ſtraight forth did yield 
A truitful olive tree, with berrzes lpread, 4 
Tyhat all the gods admir'd. 


ny mall 


The ſtrawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholeſome berries thrive and ripen beſt, 


| To BERRY. v. n. {trom the noun. ] To bear berries. 
| BERRY-BEARING Cedar. [| cedrus baccifera.] 


| preſs. The katkins, or male flowers, are produced at remote 
diſtances from the fruit on the ſame tree. The fruit is a ber- 
ry, incloting three hard ſeeds in each. The ſpecies are, 1. 
1 he yellow berry- bearing cedar. 2. The Phoenician cedar. 
| Thele trees are propagated by lowing their berries, which are 
brought from the Streights, in boxes of light ſandy earth; 

but they are at preſent very rare, and only to be found in 
| ſome curious old collections. The wood is of greatule in the 
Levant, is large timber, and may be thought the ſhittim- 


naments to the famous temple of Solomon were made. It 
is accounted excellent for carving, andeſteemed equal almoit 
to any tort of timber for its durablenels. 
BERRY-BEARING Orach. See MULBERRY BLIGHT. 


clarus. So Ecbert, eternally famous, or bright; Sigbert, fa- 
nous conguerour. And the who was termed by the Germans 
Bertha, was by the Greeks called Eydoxia, as is oblerved by 
Lintþrandus. Of the fame fort were thele, Phedrus, Epiba- 
nius, Photius, Lampridius, Fulgentius, Illuftris. Gibſ. Camd. 

See BIRTH. | 


alſo baſtard*pellitory. ; 2 

BE'RYL. 2. /. { beryllus, Lat.] A kind of precious ſtone, 
May thy billows roul athore * 

The beryl and the golden ore. _ Milton. 


of a more deep bright red, ſometimes with a caſt of yellow, 
and more tranſparent than the common cornelian. Woodaw. 
To BESCRE'EN. v. a. {om eee To cover with a ſcreen; 
to ſhelter z to conceal. e 
What man art thou, that thus 1 in night, 
So ſtumbleſt on my counſel? Shake 


pecan, Sax. erbeten, Dutch. ] 


which nature had ſo liberally bequeathed to her. 


Sidney, 


. „S prat. 
To BESE'EM, v. u. [beziemen, Dutch.J] To become; wok 


Beſeems thee not, in whom ſuch virtues ſp 


Thou may'lt bereave him of his wits with Wonder. Shak. | 
There was never a prince bereaved of his dependences by | 
his co Zrcutneſs in one |. 
counſellor. Bacon Efjays. |. 


| tracted with different deſires, 


BEREAVEMENT. . /. (from bereave.} Deprivation. Die. | 
| BERE'FT. part. paſ. of bereave. e 3 


2. A ſort of eſſence, or pertume, drawn from a fruit Rane 5 


BER GMO TE. . /. [of benz, a mountain, and moxs, ameet- 


ter love to berhyme her. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 


Os Bejide the hearſe a fruitful palmtree grows, : 


BERME. n. /. Fr. In fortification. A ſpace of ground three, 


NL Ty CH SAY OOH Fu Har Oy True a Foe” 7 
| © | 2. Over and above. 


| That of yourſelf you thus berobbed are. 1 Queen. 85 


Spenſer's Muiopotmos. = 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baſeſt quality.  Shaked. Er: V. | or 
1 Yr DT. b 0 Iz. Not according to, though not contrary ; as we ſay, lum: 


The leaves are ſquamoſe, ſomewhat like thoſe of the cy- g 


wood mentioned in the Scripture, of which many of the or- 


Millar. 


The beryl of our lapidaries is only a fine ſort of cornelian, 


127 Romeo and Juliet. | 
zave beſought. | from 


> 12. 


I beſeech you, Sir, pardon me; it is onl ON 
7” — 1 have not all over-rea. 8 . Erzen 
1 beſeechthee for my fon Oneſi mY r, 
in my jp a 7 neſimus, whom 5 gotten 
„in the anguiſh of my heart, befeech you — . 
To quit the dreadtul purpoſe 8 Ain, Car 


Glanwville's Scepfis, c. 21.2. To beg; to atk ; before a thin 


25 But Eve fefi humble and h 

His peace, and thus proceeded in her paint. 9705 of 

Before 1 come to them, I beſzech your patience whilt | 
ſpeak ſomething to ourſelves here preſent. ks 
fit 50 be decent tor. 
What form of ſpeech, or behaviour, beſcexr; 
prayers to Almighty God? - -. ee vs in au 

| This overſight 


Ke, b. Po 8 3. 


v . . ues ipring. Fairfax 
3 erona $ ancient citizens Mes 
Caſt by their brave beſeeming ornaments. Shateſpear 
What thoughts he had, be/eems not me to ſay 1 
Though ſome ſurmiſe he went to faſt and pray. Dryden 
BESE EN. particip. [from befie, Skinner. This word [1 8. 
only found in Spenter,} Adapted; adjuſted; becc, 
Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen 
Armed in antique robes down to the ground, ; 
And lad habilimeats, right well beſeen. Fairy Queen, b. 
To BESE'T. . 4. pret. I beſet; I have beſet. [ bef:rran, dan. 


0 ldbe 
ing, 


1. Is beſiege; to hem in; to incloſe, as with a liege. a 
| Follow him that's fled; _ 

The thicket is beſet he cannot '{ape, Stakzeſpeny; 

Now, Czfar, Tet hy troops beſet our gates, ö 


And barr each avenue 5 
* . 8 . Fd : ny ; 
Cato thall open to him{zlf a paſſage. Addi, Con 
I know thou look' on me, as on 2 wretch © © 
f | thou look Oh me, as oma wretch 
Beoͤ.eſet with ills, and cover'd with nusfortuncs, Adi Cat: 
2. Io empbarrais ; to perplex; to entangle without any me, 
ot eſcape. 5 85 
Noe, daughter Sylvia, you ae hard beſet. Shakeſpeare, 
Thus Adam, fore beſer, reply'd. Paradiſe I. t, v.x, 
Sure, or I read her vitage much amiſ , . 
Or grief 4%. her hard. Roxwe's Jane Styrp, 
We be in this world beſet with ſundry uneatinclies, dl. 


a Lecl ' 
3. To waylay; to furround. | ; 


Draw forth thy weapon; we're beſet with thieves; 
Reſcue tay miſtreſs. Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Ode. 
The only righteous in a world perverſe, © 
And therefore hated, therefore ſo beſet 
Vith tocs, fordaring ſingle to beiult. Paradiſe Loft, l. xi. 
Ixue fortitude I take to be the quiet poſſeſſion ot a man's 
ſelt, and an undiſturbed doing his duty, whatever evil bers, 
or danger lics in his way. ep = | , 
4. To fall upon; to harrais. Ts 2 

But they him ſpying, both with greedy force 
At once upon him ran, and him be/et 1 
With ſtrokes of mortal ſteel, Pair Queen, h. i. 
To BESURE W. S. g. [ The original of this word is fomewhat 
obſcure; as itevidently implies fo xvi/b ill, tome derive it ton 
| beſchryen, Germ. to enchant. Topſel, in his Book Animal, 
deduces it from the fhrexw move, an animal, fas he, 0 pot 
lonous, chat its bite is a ſevere curſe. A ſbrenò like ug. 
nifies a ſcolding woman; but its origin is not known, þ - 
g. ¾ wc Eo 4: 1 
Nay, quoth the cock; but I befbrew us both, 
III belicve a ſaint upon his oak. Dryden's Fail, 
2. To happen ill to. V 
Beſoreau thee, couſin, which did'ſt lead me forth 
Ot that ſweet way I was in to deſpair. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
Now much bre my manners, and my pride, 
8 It Hermia meant to ſay Lyſander lied. Shakeſprare, 
n c prep. {from be and fede.) 


1. At the tide of another; near. 


| ERC * 


Fairfax, b. u. 


Ennobled ſince by this great funeral. 
He cauſed me to fit down de him. Bacon s N. Atlantis. 
. At his right hand, Victory 

dat eagle-wing'd: beſile him hung his bow. Par. Let. 

N 8 air Lavinia fled the fire 

Before the gods, and ſtood be/ide her ſire. Dryden s Ae. 
Fair is the cingcup that in meadow blows ; ; 


Nou under hanging mountains, 
4 Bejide the falls of tountains, _ | 
Unheard, unknown, ET TAS 5 
He makes his moan. Pope St. Cæcil a. 
Doubtleſs, in man there is a nature found, Fre 
Beſide the ſenſes; and above them far. i J. Dat! 
In brutes, be/ides the exerciſe of ſenſitive perception and 
imagination, there are lodged inſtincts antecedent to thei 
imaginative taculty, Hale's Origin of Mankind: 
| We may be ture there were great numbers of wile at 
learned men, be/ide thote whoſe names are in the chrittian e: 
_ cords, whotook care to examine our Saviour's hiltory. gay: 
Precepts of morality, be/ides the natural corruption ot d 
tempers, are abſtracted from ideas of ſenſe. alla. 


| things are bel. e nature, tome are contra to natufe. 
I be Stoicks did hold a neceffary connexion of caules; but 
they believed, that God doth act præter & contra naturan, 
beſides and againſt nature. Bramball againſi Havoc: 
Jo tay a thing is a chance, as it relates to iecond Cauits, 
ſignifies no more, th: 1 that there are ſome events Peſec * 
knowledge, purpoſe, expectation, and power of ſecond aus 


Providence often diſpoſes of things by a method bi and 
above the diſcoveries of man's reaion. . ooh. 
; It is beſide my pretent buſineſs to enlarge upon this! as 
lation, | 
4. Out of; in a ſtate of deviating from. 5 

8 | You are too wilful blame, 

And, fince your coming here, have done 34175 
Enough to put him quite be/ides his patience. Sale, 
Of vagabonds we ſay, _ 5 

That they are ne er befide their way. Hudibraf, ©, 
Theſe may ſerve as landmarks, to new what lies wy 
direct way of truth, or is quite befides it. 3 
5. Before a reciprocal pronoun, out ot; as, be/ide pine 
of the order of rational beings; out of his wits- 


publick prayer doth not diſcover ſomewhat mange 
men of gravity, than in children. Hoaker, b. u. 
Only be patient, till we have appeas d .J. C 
The multitude, be/ide themſelves with fear. r 775 
Feltus ſaid with a loud voice, Paul, thou art Ge 1 Us 
A much learning doth make thee mad. All, xx. 
E SIDE. 
Brs lbs. a. | 
1. More than that; over and above. 
If Caſſio do remain, 

He hath a daily beauty in his lite, 

That makes me ugly; and, des, the Moor Shake 

May unfold me to him; there ſtand I in per il. | 


Th' unworthy fate of your unhappy friend. 


perlon. 


1. To entreat; to ſupplicate; to unplore z ſometimes before a 


Fair is the daily that be/ide her grows. OC Paforai, | 


They be carried be/ides themſelves, to whom the dignity © 


Beſides, you know not, while you here monde 1 Bu: 
ny ch are ct 
That man that doth net know thefe things, wh ls, 


your 


tuce 
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end, 
Drjd. Ei. 
which 1010 


B E S 


ftp for him to know, is but an ignorant man, whatever 
nece | 


illotſon. Serm. i. 
es. 
1 — that the Turk never attacks this treaſury. 


he has attempted it formerly with no ſuc- 
But, . the Venotians keep too ere an eye. 
ceſs, TB ddijon's Remarks on Ital. 
1 in thi ber; bevond this claſs; not included here. 
2. Not 4 A da Lot, Haſt thou here any bejides ? 
ne” Geneſis, xix. 12. 
obbers, who break with all the world be-. 
J mult keep faith among themſelves. Locke. 
All that we feel of it, begins and ends 
In the or None wt * r | 
/ide as much an em 3 18 
1 ol daa as a Cælar dead. Pope Eſſay on Man. 
And dead, as living, tis our author's pride 
Seal to charm thoſe wno charm the world Hude. 
Beer DERY- 8 of A ſpecies of 10 which ſee. £38 
„ Bes EGE. V. a. [from ſiege.] To beleaguer; to lay ſiege 
55 * belet with armed forces; to endeavour to win a town 
„ Fortrels, by ſurrounding it with an army, and torcing the 
+fendants, either by violence or famine, to give admiſſion. 
"And he ſhall befiege thee in all thy gates, until thy high 
and fenced walls come down. Deut. xxvili. 52. 
The queen, with all the northern earls and lords, 
[ntend here to Siege you in your caſtle. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Per ko ER. 1. / [trom be/iege.] One employed in a liege. 
There is hardly a town taken, in the common forms, where 
the helegers have not the worſe of the bargain. Swift. 
0, Bes1.U'BBER: V. A. from. flubber.} To dawb; to ſmear. 
He perſuaded us to tickle our noles with ſpeargraſs, and 
make them bleed; and then 52//ubber our garments with it, 


Outlaws and r 


Pope. 


ind fear it was the blood of true men. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. | 


„ Besuk Ak. . a. {trom ſmear.) * ; 1 
. . to Aer * that ſticks on. 
' He lay as in a dream of deep delight, 1 | 
Brſmear d with precious halm, whole virtuous might _ 
Did heal his wounds. | Fairy Queen, b. i. 
"That face of his I do remember well; ; 
vet when I {aw it laſt, it was beſmear'd 
s black as Vulcan. , : 
pi Moloch! horrid king! 6/mnear'd with blood 
Of human facrifice, and parents tears. Par. Loft, b. 1. 
Her fainting hand let fall the ſword, beſmear'd 
With blood, | Sir F. Denham. 
Her guſhing blood the pavement all beſmear d. Dryden. 
+. To ſoil; to foul. 3 
My honour would not let ingratitude 


$9 much beſmear it. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


I Brsur RCH. b. 4. To foil; to diſcolour.. | 
Perhaps „e tg DF Ne 

And now no foil of cautel doth befmmrch 33 
The virtue of his will. © Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Our gaynels, and our gilt, are all Hue | 


With rainy marching in the painful field. Shak, Hen. V. 


D BrsMOK E. v. 4. [from ſmoke.) 
t. To foul with (moke. | 
. To harden or dry in ſmoke. * 
7 BrsuU r. v. 4. [from nut. ] To blacken with ſmoke or 


lweep with. 


Bacon coined an old man that fold beſoms : a proud ; 
n truſt; the old 


voung fellow came to him for a beſom uy 
man 1aid, Borrow of thy back and belly, they will never atk 


thee again; I ſhall dun thee every day. Bacon's Apophthegms. | 
L will ſweep it with the 6% of deſtruction, faith the | - 


Lord of hoſts. : I Jſarab, xiv. 23. 
Bes gr. v. a. [from W To ſuit; to fit; to become. 
...._ Such men as may beſort yy age, | 

And know themſelves and you. & r. 

3:30'8T. 2. /. [from the verb.] Company; attendance; train. 

[ crave fit diſpoſition for my wife, | f 

With ſuch accommodation and beſort, | | 

As levels with her breeding. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
TBes0'T. v. a. [from ſor. 


1. To infatuate; to ſtupify; 2: dull; to take away the ſenſes. . 


EN. .._ Swimiſh gluttony 
Ned er looks to Heav'n amidſt his eee feat, 
But, with beſatted baſe ingratitude, 1 
Crams and blatphemes his feeder. 

Or tools bejotted with their crimes, 


That know not how to ſhift betimes.  Hadibras, p. iii. 


He 1s bejotted, and has Joſt his reaſon ; and what then can 
there be for religion to take hold of him by. South. 
. To make to dat. | „ 
3 Paris, you ſpeak _ 
Like one beſotted on your {weet delights. 
 Trult not thy beauty; but reſtore the prize, 
Which he, N rojo on that face and eyes, 
Would rend from us. 3 
dio u,. [part. paſſive of 5 which ſee. ] 
+ HFaſten to appeaſe 5 
Tit incenfed Father, and th' incenſed Son, 


While pardon may be found, in time beſought. Par. Loft. | 
orn with ſpan- 


7 BisSpa'NGLE. w. 4. {from ſpangle.] To a 
$5; to beſprinkle in en Hg dein * 
Not renice's locks firſt roſe ſo bright, 
The heav'ns beſpangling with diſhevell'd light. 
I Brsra TTER. P. a. [from ſpatter.] To foil by throwing 
i; to ſpot or ſprinkle with dirt or water. | 


Thoſe who will not take vice into their boſoms, ſhall yet | 


tare it beſpatter their faces. Government of the Tongue, & 5. 


S 1 te Twelfth Night. | i 


_ 


22 


de son. 1. / berm, berma, Saxon.] An inſtrument to 


akeſpeare's King Lear. | 


| Shakeſpeare. = 


Dryder's Fables. | 


He has diſpatth'd me hence, . 
With orders that beſpeak a mind compos'd. Addiſ. Cato. 


ToB 
or 
ToB 
ToB 


ToB 


 ſpitten. [from ſpit. 
BESPOKE. Lerch, dr from beſpeak ; which ſee.] 
To BESPO'T. v. a. [from /pot.] | 
Mildew reſts on the wheat, beſpotting the ftalks with a 
different colour from the natural. 


B E 8 


8 n n. . [ trom beſpeat.] He that beſpeaks any 


ing. | 
l They mean not with love to the beſpeaker of the work, but 
delight in the work itſelf. 


Wotton's Architecture. 


ESPE'CKLE. v. a. [from ſpeckle.) To mark with ſpeckles, 


{pots. | 

ESPE'W. v. a. [ from peo. ] To dab with ſpew or vomit. 

ESPI'CE. v. a. Lou ſpice.) To leafon with ſpices, 
hou might'ſt beſptce a cu 


To give mine enemy a luſting wink. Shakeſp. Wint. Tale. 


ESPI'T, V. a. I beſpat, or beſpit; I have beſpit, or be- 
RD ok lpittle. e 


o mark with ſpots. 


Mertimer's Huſbandry. 


To BESPRE'AD. v. 4. {trom fpread.] To ſpread over; to 


to 


OU 


give them to his ſervants. 2 | 
When the %% things are not poſſible, the beſt may be 
made of thoſe that are. | 


_ 


COVET over. 


per inhabitants. 


Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood: _ 
The bed beſprinkles, and bedews the ground. Dryden. | 
To BESPU'TTER. v. a. {from ſputter.) To {putter over | 
ſomething; to dawb any thing by ſputtering, or throwing | 


„„ 
. The beſt. The utmoſt power; 
- molt; the higheſt perfection. 


His nuptial bed, 


With curious needles wrought, and painted flowers be- 


Dryden. 


8 

The globe is equally e α, ſo that no place wants pro- 
Derbam's Phyſico-Theology. | 
To BESPRINKLE. v. a. [from ſprinkle.) To iprinkle over; 


{catter over. 


He indeed, imitating the father poet, whoſe life he had alſo 
written, hath beſprinkled his work with many fabuloſities. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 8. 
A purple flood c 


t ſpittle upon it. 


BEST. adj. the ſuperlative from good. (ber, be xe na, be vrt, 
good, better, beſt, Saxon. ö 6 


1. Moſt good; that which has good qualities in the higheſt 
degree. | 5 


And he will take your fields, even the bef? of them, and 
I Samuel, viii. 14. 


„ . 
When he is 5%, he is a little more than a man; and when 
is wortt, he is a little better than a bealt. Shakeſpeare, 
I think it a good argument to ſay, the infinitely wie God 


hath made it ſo : and therefore it is bet. But it is too much 

confidence of our own wiſdom, to fay, I think it %, and 
therefore God hath made it ſo. CIs | 
An evil intention perverts the beſt actions, and makes | 
| ee Un Spectator, N 213. 
the ſt 


Locke. 


rongeſt endeavour; the 


I profeſs not talking : only this, 


L Leteach man do his beſt. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. f. i. 
|  Thedukedid his Sto come down. Bacon War avith Sp. 


He does this to the beft of his power. Locks. 


| My friend, ſaid he, our ſport is at the b. Addi/. Ovid, | 
. To make the beſt. To carry to its greatelt perfection; to 

improve to the utmoſt, . | 
et there be freedom to carry their commodities where | 
they may make the beſt of them, except there be tome ſpecial 
cauſe of caution. 


| acon. 


His father left him an hundred drachmas 3 Alnaſchar, in 


order to make the beſt of it, laid it out in glaſſes. Addi/. Spe. 


We ſet ſail, and made the beſt of our way, till we were 


forced, hy contrary winds, into St. Remo. Addiſon on Italy. | 


BEST. adv. [from well.] In the higheſt degree of goodnels. 


With our pure honours. 


| BE'STIAL. adj. [from beaſt. 17 = 
1. Belonging to a beaſt, or to the claſs of beaſts. _ 


1 


Pope. 5 


is 


weapons are the ſame which women and children ute; | 


api to ſcratch, and a ſquirt to beſpatter. Swift, Lett. lxix. | | 


Fair Britain, in the monarch bleſt, 

13 om never faction could beſpatter, Swift. 

7 Be AW. v. a. [from ſpawl.] To dawb with ſpittle. 

„kek ak. v. a. I beſpoke, or beſpake z I have beſpoke, or 
Polen. [from ſpeak. | f 


lo order, or entreat any thing beforehand, or againſt a fu- 


dare time. 


It you will marry, make yor | 
5 y, make your loves to me; 
0 ady is beſpoke, 1 ae hats Lear. 


WhenB chan cap your worſhip did beſpeak. Shakeſpeare. 


wy him, to beſpeak his cuſtom. Arbuthnot's Hift. of F. Bull. 


Y by a previous apology. | 
Foc preface looks as it 1 make ap afraid of my reader, by ſo 
Dryden. 


ear knight Fai 
5 ü Fair THEEN b. 1. 
wo iength with indignation thus he broke —— 
wrul filence, and the powers beſpoke. 
FR. rn Raring on her with a ghaſtly look, 
rn ow voice, he thus the queen beſpoke. Dryden. 


h Oken; to ſhew. 


Dryden. | 


22 the abbot of St. Martin was born, he had fo little ] 


thy gates, where it liketh him f.. 
BEST 1s ſometimes uſed in com : 1285 a 
Theſe latter bef-be-truſt-ſpies had ſome of them further | 
inſtructions, to ) 
Perkin, by making remonſtrances to them, how weakly his 

enterprize and hopes were built. 

0 


The brood of folly, without father bred, 


Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys. 
2. To treat; to accommodate. | 


To beftial gods. 


He ſhall dwell in that place where he ſhall chooſe in one of 


Deut. xxiii. 16. 


raw off the beſt friends and ſervants of 


By this law of loving even our enemies, the chriſtian re- 


ligion diſcovers itſelf to be the moſt generous and beſinatured 
| inſtitution that ever was in the world. Tillotſon, Ser. v. 
2 | BESTAIN. v. a. [from flain.] To mark with ſtains; to 

Milton. ſpo 1 | 8 8 


We will not line his thin beftamed cloke 


Hence vain deluding joys, 


ow little you beſtead, 


And they ſhall paſs through it hardly beflead, and hungry. 


Iſaiah, viii. 21. 


His wild diſorder'd walk, his haggard eyes, 
Did all the beſtial citizens ſurprize. 


reaſon or humanity ; car nal. a 72 
I have loſt the immortal part of myſelf, and what remains 
beſtial. | | Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


Moreover, urge his hateful luxu 


And beftial appetite, in change of lufl. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


For thoſe, the race of Iſrael oft forſook 
Their living ſtrength, and, unfrequented, left 
His al gos altar, bowing lowly down 


The things promiſed are not groſs and carnal, ſuch as may 


court and gratify the moſt beſtial part of us. Decay of Piety. 


BESTIALITY. 7. . {from beſtial. 
Ry from human nature. 5 
hat can be a greater abſurdity, than to affirm beſtiality 

to be the eſſence of humanity, and darkneſs the center ot 
ght? Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 
BE'STIALLY. adv. [from beſtial.] Brutally; in a manner | 


li 


below humanity. 
To BESTICK. v. a. preter. I beſtuck, T have befluck. [from 
flick. To ſtick over with any thing; to mark any thing by 
© infixing points or ſpots here and there, 


Truth ſhall retire, 
Beftuck with ſland'rous darts; and works of faith 
Rarely be found. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xii. J. 536. 


To BESTIR. v. a. [ fir] | 
1. To put into vigorous action. It is ſeldom uſed otherwiſe 
than with the reciprocal pronoun, 


of a man, that it beſpoke him rather a monſter. 
| Locke. 


5 As when men wont to watch 
On duty, ſleeping found by whom they dread, 


Rouze and beflir themſelves ere well awake. Milton. 
Beſtirs ber then, and from each tender ftalk _ | 
Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields, — 
She gathers. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. v. 


But, as a dog that turns the ſpit, 
9 himſelf, and plies his feet 

o climb the wheel, but all in vain, 
His own weight brings him down a 
What aileth them, that they muſt needs beftir tbemſelves to 


get in air, to maintain the creature's life? Ray on Creation. 


t is uſed by Shakeſpeare with a common word. 


rden's Hind and Pp. 
2. Having the qualities of beaſts; brutal; below the dignity | _ 


The quality of beaſts; | 


| 5: To apply. | 


Bacen's Henry VII. 


8 Milton. | . 
N a point ot friendſhip. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. i. . 435.1 5 


in. Hudibras, þ.ii. | 


1. To give; to confer upon. 


2. To give as charity. 
Our Saviour doth plainly witneſs, that there ſhould not be 
as much as a cup of cold water beftowwed for his ſake, witk- 


3-2 0 


'4. 'To gre as a preſent. 


6. To lay out upon 3 . 
And thou ſhalt be//oww that money for whatſoever thy ſoul 


I am not beſtraught. 


* 


2. Jo ſtep over. 


SGiſping for li 
To BESTU'D. v. a. 
| fhining prominences. 


tremities. 


L am ſcarce in breath; my lord.— No marvel you have ſs 
beſtirred Lyoue valour, you cowardly raſcal i Shak. H. Lear: 
To BESTO'W, wv. a. Chefteden, Dutch. ] 1 So 
All men would wil ingly have yielded him praiſe; but 
his roots was ſuch as to beſtow it upon himlelt, before any 
could give it. Sidney. 
All the dedicated things of the houſe of the Lotd did they 


befloxw upon Baalim. 
Sir Julius Cæſar had, in his office, the diſpoſition of the 


fix clarks places; which he had be/fowed tv uch perſons as 
he thought fit. endon. 


out reward, Hooker, b. ii. $8. 
And though he was unſatisfied in getting, | 
Which was a ſing yet in beffowing, Madam, 


He was molt princely. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Spain to your gift alone her Indies owes ; 
For what the pow'rful takes not, he beſlows. Dryden. 
You always exceed expectations: as if yours was not your 
own, but to b toto on wanting merit. Dryden's Fables, Ded. 
ive in marriage. | | 
r00d rev'rend father, make my perſon youvs ; 
And tell me how you would Sete yourſelf, Shakeſp. 
1 could have 1 >a her upon a fine gentleman, who ex- 
tremely admired her 95 h | 
| ure oil and incenſe on the fire they throw, 
And fat of victims which his friends Cv. 


The tra was not the duke of Marlborough's element; 


otherwiſe the whole forte of the war would infallibly have 
been beſtogued there. ds Vp Jo i: | 


luſteth after, for oxen, for ſheep, of for wine. Deut. xiv. 26. 


7. To lay up; to ſtow; to place. | 2 8 
And when he came to the tower, he took them from their 


| hand, and beſtowed them in the houſe, Kings, v. 24. 


BESTO'WER. 7. . [from beſtoav.] Giver ; he that confers any 


thing; diſpoſer. 


hey all agree in making one ſupreme God; and that 


there are ſeveral beings that are to be worſhipped under him; 
lome as the beftowers of thrones, but ſubordinate to the Su- 
preme. | Stilling fleet. 


 BESTRA'UGUT, partieip. [Of this participle L have not tound 


the verb; by analogy we may derive it trom brad; per- 


_ haps it is corrupted trom diftraught.] Diſtracted; mad; out 


of one's ſenſes; out of one's wits. | 


1% BeSTRE'W. w. g. particip. pull. befrewed, or beftrown. 
{from freww.] To ſprinkle over. 8 e 
| 2... So thick befrozon; : 8 
Ahject and loſt lay theſe, covering the flood. Par. Lofe. 


To BEST RIDE. Y. a. I befirid; I have beftrid, or beftridden. 


. 


[ trom firide.) 


1. To ſtride over any thing; to have any thing between one's , 


legs. ES 

Why, man, he doth brftride the narrow world 

Like a coloſſus. 5 

Make him beſtride the ocean, and mankind 
Aſk his conſent, to uſe the fea and wind. 


EE That! ſee thee here; . 
Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt heart 


5 5 


Than when I firit my wedded miſtreſs ſaw _ N 


Beſtride my threſhold. hakeſpeare's Corinlanus. 
3. It is orten uled of riding. e 


He beftrides the lazy pacing clouds, 


That horſe, that thou ſo often haſt beftrid: 

Venetians do not more uncouthly ride NEE 5: 
Than did their lubber ſtate mankind beftride. Dryden. 
„ young ſteed you pompoully beflride, * 

Shares with his lord the pleaſure and the pride. 


e | e beftrid EE, 
An o'erpreſs'd Roman, and i' th* conſul's view 
Slew three oppoſers: Tarquin's ſelf he met, 


js And ſtruck him on his knee, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus: 1 


1 Let us rather . 
Fold faſt the mortal ſword; and, like good —_ 
Boeſtride our downfaln birthdom. hake 


He doth befride a bleeding land, 


| Th' unſought diamonds 
Would fo emblazethe forehead of the deep, 
And ſo beflud with ſtars, that they below 


1 3 grow inur'd to light. 
ET. u. ſ. [peddian, to wager; ped, a wa Sax, from 
- which the etymologiſts Pr 3h . | Gould rather imagine 


it to come from be ran, to mend, encreaſe, or better, as a bet 


; encreaſes the original tet, 2 A wager ; ſomething laid to 


be won upon certain conditions. 
Tue hoary fool, who many days, | 
Has ſtruggl'd with continu'd forrow, 
Renews his hope, and blindly lays 


The deſp'rate bet upon tomorrow. Prior. 
3 His pride was in piquette, . 
Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bet. Pope. 
To BET. v. a. [from the noun.) To wager; to ſtake at a 


Wager. | | ern Aion 5 $A 
: He drew a good bow: and dead? John of Gaunt loved 
him well, and betted much upon his head. Shak. Hen. IV. 
. He flies the court for want of clothes, 
Cries e ne cocking, ſince he cannot bet. B. Johnſ. 
The god, unhappily engag d, 
Complain'd, and igh d, and cry'd; and fretted, 
Loſt ev'ry earthly thing he betted. 
Br. The old preterite of belt. 
He ſtaid for a better hour, till the hammer had wrought 
and bet the party more pliant. Bacon's Henry VII. 
To = wn . 4. preter. I betook ; part; paſſ. betalen. [from 
fake. | oy OS 
1. To Aue to ſeize: an obſolete ſenſe, _ | 
Then to his hands that writ he did betake, 
Which he diſcloſing read. 
2. To have recourſe to; with the reciprocal pronoun: 
The adverſe party betaking itſelf to ſuch practices as men 
embrace, when they behold things ae, deſperate ex- 
nt! 


Thou her, . iv. 5 I · 


Do not 2 theſe things ber they are heavier 

Than all thy woes can ſtir: therefore betake thee : 

To nothing but deſpair. Shakeſpeare's Wimer's Tale. 
The reſt, in imitation, to like arms 

Betook them, and the neighb'ring hills up tore. Par. Lf, 

2, To apply ; with the reciprocal pronoun, __ 


1 Chron. xxiv. 7. 


Tatler, Ne 7s. 


Dryden. 


Ak Marian, the fat alewite, if ſhe knew me not. W hat! £9] 
Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew, 


Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 


And ſails upon the boſom of the air: Shakefteare. © 
That horſe, that I ſo carefully have dreis'd. Shakeſpeare. 7 | 


” EN 
4. It is uſed ſometimes of a man ſtanding over e | 
I: which he defends, - „ . 

© Shakeſpeare's King John. 
To BESTE AD. v. a. I beſted; I have befled. { from flead.] 
1. To profit. do ee . 


, g k Macbeth. . 
If thou ſee me down in the battle, and beſtridt me, ſo; tis 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 


fe, under great Bolingbroke. Shakeſpeare. 
[from ſtud.) To adorn with ſtuds, or 


Milton. 


Prior. 


Fairy Queen, b. i. c. ta. 


— So — * wn 


0 
k 
' 


2. To move; to remove. 


2 BETHTNK. wv. 0. I berthought; I have bethought. |trom 


FE THLEHEM. . / [See BEDLAM.] An hoſpital tor 


co bring into ſubjection. 


4. To become. 


1. Scuſonably; early. 


2: Early in the day: 


Br rox. n. ſ. [ betonicu, Lat.] 1 | 


« 8 | 
RT: 

With caſe ſuch fond chimeras we purſue, - 

As fancy frames for fancy to ſubdue: 
But when ourſelves to action we betake, 5 a 
It huns the mint, like gold that chymiſts make. Dryden. 
As my obſervations have been the light whereby I have 
hitherto ſteer'd my courte, fo J here betake myſelf to them 
again. Woolward's Natural Hiſtory. 


Sott ſhe withdrew z and, like a wood nymph hight, 
Orcad or Dryad, or of Delia's tram, 
Betock her to the groves. Milton's Paradiſe Lofl, b. ix. 
| They both betock them ſeveral ways z 
Both to deſtroy, Milton's Paradije Loft, h. x. J. 610. 
To BETE EM. v. g. {from tec.) To bring fortb; to beitow; 
to give. | : 7705 
So would J, faid th" enchanter, glad and fain, 
Beteem to you his word, you to defend; 
But that this weapon's pow'r I well have kend, 
To be contrary to the work that ye intend. Fairy Queen. 
Belike for want ot rain; which I could well 
Beteer: them from the tempctt of mine eyes. Shakeſpeare. 


think.) To vecal to reflection; to bring back to'conhde- 

ration, or recolleftion, It is generally uſed with the rect- 
procal pronoun, and / before the ſubject of thought. 

They were ſooner in danger than they could almolt bet hi 

themjulves of change. CIT Sidney, b. ii. 

I have bethought me of another fault. Shakeſpeare. 

I, better bethinking myſelf, and miſliking his determination, 

- gave him this order. þ | Raleigh's Efays. 
She He himſelf, „ 


Inſatiable of glory, hal loſt all- 8 = 

- Yer gf another plca bethought him ſoon. Par. Regainell. 
Ihe nets we er yet the birds could never bethink them- 
ſelves, till hamper'd, and paſt recovery... I Eſtrange. 
-herippus, then in time powrſelf bethink, 
And what your rags will yield by auction fink. Dryden. 
A little conſideration may alla his heat, and make him 

 bethink himſelf, whether this attempt be worth the l 
| | LOCK 


lunaticks. | 


BE'"CHLEHEMITE., 2. /, [Sce BEDLAMITE.] A lunatick; 


an inhabitant of a madhboule. 5 5 
BETHO'UGHT. particip. [trem bethink ; which ſee.] 
To BETHRA'L. wv. a. from thrall.] Lo enflave; to conquer; 


Ne let that wicked woman ſcape away, y 
For ſhe it is that did my lord bethral. Shakeſp. K. John. 
To BETHU'MP. v. 4. [from thump.) To beat; to lay blows 
upon: a ludicrous word. „„ | 
| L was never ſo betkumpt with words, | 
Since firſt I call'd my brother's father dad. Shak. K. John. 


o 


{from rid, Sax. Sce TIDE. ] 


To BETI'DE., v. u. pret. If betided, or betid; part. pall. betid, | 


1. To 3 to; to befal; to bechance; whether good or bad. | 


Sac he then to the Palmer, reverend fire, 
What great mistortune hath betid this knight? Fairy 2. 
But tay, if our deliverer up to heavn 1 
Mult reaſcend, what will Hie the few, | | 
His faithful, left among th' untaithtul herd, 
The enemies of truth? MIItu⁰ , Paradiſe Loft, b. xii, 
%% —.. ß gt Fong. 
V% oa 4 & | ons 


What is betad to Cloten ; but remain 
Perplext in all. 5 ; 
3. To come topais; to fall out; to happen. | 
She, when her turn was come her tale to tell, 
Told of a ſtrange adventure that betzded, OO 
Betwixt the fox and th' ape by him miſguided, Sperſer. 
In winter's tedious nights, fit by the fire 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of wotul ages, long ago bet:d. 
2 Let me hear from thee by letters, | 
Ot thy ſuccels in love; and what news elle 
hetideth here in ablence of thy friend. Shakeſpeare. 


It he were dead, what would betide of thee? Shakeſp. 


BETIMES, 


BETI ME. 1 [from by and line; that is, by the oper“ 


time. 


Send ſuccours, lords, and flop the rage betiint. 1 
; | 1 Staleſpeare Henry VI. P. ii. 
To meaſure life, learn thou betimes, and know 

Tow'rd ſolid good what leads the nearclt way. Par. Reg. 
2. Soon; before long time has patſed, $5 . cf 

Whiles they are weak, Felimes with them contend; 
For when they once to pertedt ſtrength do grow, | = 
Strong wars they make, - _ Fary Queen, bn. c. iv. 
He tires betimes, that ſpurs too taſt %s. Shakejp. 


There be ſome have an over early ripencſ> in their years, | 


which fadeth betiznes : thete ute hit, fuci as have brittle wits, 
the edge whereot is ſoon turned, +. . Bacon's Efjays. 
Remember thy Creator in the davs of thy youth ; that 1s, 


enter upon a religious courle betimes. Tillotſon, Sermon i.] 


Short is the date, alas! of modern rhymes, 
And *tis but jutt to let them live berines, Pope. 
c that drmks all night, and is hanged Y in thomorn- 
nig, may lech the ſounder next day. . 
They role betimes in the morning, and offered tacritice, 


1 Mace. Iv. 52. 


BFT IL. E. 
Brr FER. 5 | 
To BETO'KEN. wv. a. {from toten, 
1. To ſignifyz to mark; to repreſentt. 
5 We know nat Where fore churches ſhoub he the worſe, if, 
at this time, when they are dehvered mto God's own poſſeſ- 


non, ceremonies tit to betoker tuck intents, and to accom- | 


. pany fueh actions, be ual, 

2. To toreſhew z to preagnity. 

The kindtng azure, and the mountain's brow, 
Vum'd with fluid gold, his near Approach 


Betcken glad. 11 


Hooker, b. v. & 12. 
Thumjun's Summer, l. $0. 


The leaves are green, rough, und crenated on the edges : 
the flowers are diſpoled in à ſpike; the upper creit of the, 


-Hower is advanced, and divided into two ſegments; the | 


beard, or lower part of the flower, is divided into three, and 
the middle ſegment is bid 3 each flower 18, for the molt part, 
$1ccceded by four naked feeds. The ſpecies are, 1. Common 
or wood betony. 2. Betony, with a white lower. 3. Greater 
Danith beteny. The firſt 1s very common in woods and ſhady 
places, and is greatly eſteemed as a vuinerary herb. Millar. 
Bt ro'o0k. {rrreg. ret. from betake; which fee.) 
70 Br Tross. wv. 4. (from %.] To diſturb; to agitate; to 
put into violent motion. 5 
What hid my man, when my b-toffed foul 
- Did not attend him as we rode? Shar. Romeo and Fuliet. 


J BETRA'Y. wv, a. [air, Fr.] 


1. To give into the hands ot enemies by treachery, or breach | 


of trutt. ; 8 | 
If ye be come to betray me to mine enemics, ſeeing there ts 
no wrong in mine hands, the God ef our tathers look there- 
on, and rebuke it. | 1 Chrox, xii. 17. 
Jeſus ſaid unto them, The Son of man ſhall be betrayed 


td Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 3 


Cd -- the better, 
| Shaxeſp. Richard II. SE 


| the better of the Spaniards. 


Sh beiprare, * 


; 1. J. An Indian plant, called water pepper. Dice, | 


For fear is nothing elſe but a betraying of the ſuccours 
which reaſon oftereth. Wiſdom, xvii. 12. 
He was not to be won, either by promiſe or reward, to be- 
tray the city. _ Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks, 
2. Lo diſcover that which has been entruſted to ſecrecy. 
3- To make known ſomething that were better concealed. 
Be ſwift to hear, but he cautious of your tongue, lctt you 


betray your r 


His abilities created in him great confidence; and this was 
like enough to betray him to great errours, and many ene- 
mies. : King Charles. 

The bright genius is ready to be fo forward, as often be- 
trays itſelf into great errours in judgment. _ Watts, 
3. Jo ſhew; to diſcover; in a neutral tenſe. | 
The Veian and the Gabian tow'rs ſhall fall, 
And one promiſcuous ruin cover all; 
Nor, after length of years, a ſtone betray 


BETRA'YER, 7. /. [from betray. ] He that betrays ; a traitor, 

The wiſe man doth ſo tay of fear, that it is a betrayer of 

the forces of reafonable 3 Hooker, b. v. § 3. 

You calt down your courage through fear, the betrayer 

of all ſuccours which reaſon can attord. Sir Joh Hayward. 

They are only a tew betrayers of their country; they are 

to purchale coin, perhaps, at half price, and vend it among 

us to the ruin of the publick... | Swift. 

'ToBETRI'M, v. a. [from trim.) To deck; to dreis; to 
grace; to adorn; to embcllith; to beautify; to decorate, 

Thy banks with pionied and tulip'd bruns, 

Which ſpungy April at thy heſt betrims, OL an 
To make cold nymphs chaite crowns, Shakeſp. Tempeſt, 
ToBETRO'TH. wv. a. from troth ; betrowen, Dutch. } 

1. Lo contract to any one, in order to marriage; to athance, 
He, in the firit flower of my treſhet age, BIN 
Betrothed me unto the only heir 5 un 

Ot a mott mighty king, moſt rich and ſage. Fairy N. 

| | .- To her, my lord, | 

Was I betrothed, ere I Hermia ſaw. 

7 By toul's publick promile ſhe . | 

Was ſold then, and betroth'd to Victory. Convley, 
2. To unite any one to another by promiſe of marriage. 


8 hakeſpeare, | 


3. To nominate to a biſhoprick, in order to conſecration. 
If any perſon be conſecrated a biſhop to that church, where- 
_ unto he was not before betrothed, he ſhall not receive the ha 
bit of conſecration, as not being canonically promoted, 
| n CER vets e Wyſe, 
To BETRU'ST, V. a. [trom truſt.) Tocntruſt; to put oe. 
the power of another, in contidence ot fidelity. h 


will allow us, or his futhciency encourage us to hope for, 
either in this life, or that to come. Grew's Coſmol. Sacra. 
Whatever you would betruft to your memory, let it be 
diſpoſed in a proper method. Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 
BETTER. adj. The comparative of good. | bex, good, bexe na, 
better, Sax.) Having good qualities in a greater degree 
than ſomething elſe. See Goop. „ 
le has a horſe better than the Neapolitan's; a better bad 
habit of frowning than the count Palatine, Shaleſpeart. 
iS; I have ſeen better taces in my time, „ e 
Than ſtand on any ſhoulders that I ſee 
-_ Before me at this inſtant. 
_ _ Having a dekire to depart, and be with Chriſt; which is 
TR FD 88 "OW. 1. 24; 
irt ih: | EE 


him, or that, over which the advantage is gained. | 

-— OS 2. 4. . 5 by . 

I he Corinthians that morning, as the days before, had 
Sine, b. ii. 

in ſuch fort, as doth not break our pretcription, to have had 

bacon's War <with Spain. 


Dionytius, his countryman, in an epiſtle to Pompey, after“ 


an exprels compariton, attords him the better of Thucydides. 
En CET en, Pulgar Errors, b. tc; $:: 
4 | Vou think fit ET EE 
Io get the better of me, and you ſhall; . 
Since you will have it fo—I will be yours. Sontherne. 
The gentleman had always fo much the better of the ſa- 
_tyrilt, that the perſons touched did not know-where to fix 
their reſentment, Prior, Preface to his Poems, 
2. Iisprovement; as, for the better, ſo as to improve it. 


It Lhave altered him any where for the better, I mutt at the | 


lame time acknowledge, that I could have done nothing 
- without him. | | 


de te . ' ; : ; 
hen was it better with me than now. Hoſea, ii. 7. 
Better a mechanick rule were ſtretched or broken, than a 
great heauty were omitted.  Dryden's Virgil, Dedication. 
thing is to be obſerved. 8 | Locke. 
He that would know the idea of infinity, cannot do bet- 


To BETTER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
i. Lo improve; to meliorate. 5 8 
to better the quality, and to advance the condition thereof. 
3 1 Hooker, b. vui. § 54. 
He is furniſhed with my opinion, which is bettered with 
his own learning, Shak 
Hir to all his lands and goods, 
Which TI have better'd, rather than decreas' d. SHE. 
gut Jonathan, to whom both hearts were known, © 
With well-tim'd zeal, and with an artful carc, 
Reſtor'd, and better'd toon, the nice atfair. p 
The church of England, the pureſt and beſt reformed 
church in the world; to well retormed, that it will be found 
eatier to alter than to better its conititution. South. 
The Romans took pains to hew out a paſſage for thete 
lakes, to diſcharge themtelves, tor the bettering ot the air. 


2. Toſurpaſs; to exceed, ates es | 
The works of nature do always aim at that which cannot 

be bettered. | 
Ile hath borne himſelf beyond the promiſe of his age; he 
hath, indeed, better bettered expectation, than you mult ex- 


pect of me to tell you. Shakejp. Much Ado about Nothing. 


| What you do | 
Still Vetters what is done; when you ſpeak ſweet, 
I'd have you do it ever. 

3. To advance. 


The king thought his honour would ſuffer, during a trea- | 


tv, to better a party. Bacen's Henry VII. 
BETTER. 2. /. [from the adjective.] Superiour in goodneſs. 
'T heir betters would be hardly found, if they did not live 
among men, but in a wilderneſs by themſelves. Hooker, 6.1. 
The courtely of nations allows you my better, in that you 
are the firſt- born. Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
Ihat ye thus hoſpitably live, 

Iz mighty grateful] to your betters, | 
And makes cen gods themſelves your debtors. Prior. 
I have ſoine gold and filver by me, and ſhall be able to 
make a ſhift, when many of my betters ace itarving. Swift. 


into the hands of men. Matt. xvii. 22; 


Matis Improvement of the Wind. | 
4. To make liable to fall into ſomething inconvenient. 


The place where once the oa ruins lay. Addi. on ltaly.| 


| 6. Betxueen is properly uſed of two, and among of mor 


And what man is there that hath betrothed a wite, and | 
hath not taken her? let him go and return unto his houte. . | 
8 | | Dent: xx. 7... 


Betruft him with all the good, which our own capacity | 


Shakeſpeare's King L „ar. | 
1. The ſuperiority; the advantage; with the particle of before | 


The voyage of Drake and Hawkins was unfortunate; yet, 


MN | | Dryden Fables, Preface. | 
BETTER. adv, {comparative of avell.] Well, in a greater“ 


Phe better to underitand the extent of our knowledge, one | 
ter, than by conſidering to what infinity is attributed. Locke, | 


Phe very cauſe of his taking upon him our nature, was 


eſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


Comvley. | 


adaijon. 


'Heoker, b. i. § 5. 


Shakeſpeare's Minter's Tale. | 


5 | : * a 9 , 
BE'TTOR. 7. /. [from to bet.} One that lay 
I obterved a ttranger among them, of 


viour than ordinary; but notwithitanding he 


$ vetts or Warm 
a gentceler hey. 


| WAS a Very 
'ttor, nobody would take him up. 4 dien. 3 tal 
BETTY. 2. J. {probably u cant word, without yy 
An inttrument to break open doors. "mos. 


Record the ſtratagems, the arduous exploits, and u 
turnal icalades of needy heroes, detcribing; the Ras orgs, 
tz, or the arttul picklock. Arbuthnzt's Hiftor , * t. 
BETWEEN. prep. be xpe onan, bexpinan, Saxon * — val 

original word xpa, taco.] ann 
1. In the intermediate * 

| hat modes 

Of ſmell the headlong lioneſs between, 
And hound lagacious on the tainted green ? Þ 
2. From one to another; noting intercourſe, P. 
He ſhould think himſelf unhappy, it things ſhould gn. 
betaveen them, as he ſhould not be able to acqu 0 do fo 
ingratitude towards them both. ' 
3. Belonging to two in partnerſhip. 

I aſk, aber Caſtor and Pollux, with only one ſoul 

tween them, which thinks and perceives in one what ry 1 be 
is never conſcious ot, are not two diſtinct pertons ? TI 
4. Bearing relation to two. 1 


it himfelt gi 
acon s Henry VII. 


the family, they are compounded and appeated,  _ 5. 0 
Friendthip requires, that it be betaveen two at leaf, _ 
there can be no friendſhip where there are not two 155 5 
ö ; «ly, 

South 


5. In ſeparation, or diſtinction of one from the other 
Iheir natural conttitutions put to wide a. dittercnee ; 
- taveen {ome men, that art would never maſter, 2 
Children quickly diltinguith betaceen what is re; Wr 
them, and what not. | | 3 0 
2 a 
perhaps tl.1s accuracy is not always preterved, "FIN 
BETVW1ixT. prep. [berpyx, Saxon. It has the fame ſign; 
cation with between, and is inditferently uted for it 5. 5 
1. In the midſt of two. 5 * 
Hud by, a cottage chimney ſmokes, "7 
From betawixt two aged ozks. On, IG 
Methinks, like two black ſtorms on either hand "OY 
Our Spanith army and your Indians ftand; 
This only place batav?xt the clouds is clear. Dry 
If contradicting intereſts could be mixt. 
Nature herſelt has caſt à bar betwixt, Dryden's Aurer 
2. From one to another. bY Tons * 
Five years fince there was ſome ſpeech of marriage 
Betwixt myſelf and her. Spa. Meaſure for Mea'ur: 


| BE'VEL. Ml . In matonry and joinery, a kind of ſquare, a 


Be'vil. I leg ot which is . crooked, according tort: 
ſwecp of an arch or vault. It is moveable ou a point or det. 
tre, and ſo may be ſet to any angle. An angle that is nt 
{quare, is called a bewz! angle, whether it be more obtule, 0. 
more acute, than a right angle, Buil.ter's Dis. 
Their houſes are very ill built, their walls ber, without 
one right angle in any apartment, Swift's Gulliv. Trat, 
To BE'VEL. v. a. {from the noun. ] To cut to abevc ang! 
Theſe rabbets are ground ſquate; but the rabbet; on l 
groungdſel are hewelled downwards, that ram may th,> trol 4 
tall off. Fo Moxon ; Mechanical Exerc: 
BEVER. See BEAVER, - AT 5 58 
BEVERAGFE. n. ſ. | from bevere, to drink, Ital.] 
1. Drink; liquuur to be drank in general, 5 
. I am his cupbearer; - e 
If from me he have wholeſome beverage, 
Account me not your ſervant. Sheep. Winters Tir 
Grains, pulſes, and all forts of fruits, either bread or. 
_ Terage, may be made almoſt of all. Brozwr's Pulg. Erriur., 
As pleaſant beverage he prepar'd before, 
Ot wine and honey mix d. Dryaen's Fables. 
The coarſe lean gravel on the mountain udes, 
. Scarce dewy bed rage ior the bees provides. Did. Ut. 
2. Beverage, or water cyder, is made by putting the mure h 
fat, adding water, as you deſire it ſtronger or ſinaller. 1he 
water ſhould ſtand forty eight hours on it, before you preis 
it; when it is preſſed, tun it up immediately. = Mortaner, 
3. A treat upon wearing a new {uit of cloaths, 


| 4. A treat at firſt coming into a priſon, called allo gar il. 


1. A flock of birds. 3 . 
2. A company; an aſſembly; fp 
„And in the midſt thereof, upon the floor, 
A lovely bevy of fair ladies ſa t.. 
77 Counted of many a jolly paramour. Fairy Queer, b. i. 
. They on the plain 55 | 
Long had not walls. when from the tents, behold. 
A bevy of tair women. Milton's Paradiſe Lol, b. x. 
Dor rode the nymph alone, 
Around a bevy ot bright damſels thone. Pope's Odi. 
To BEWAX'iL, v. &. [from xwail.] To bemoan to lamert, '9 
expreſs ilorrow tor, n 


— 


| In this city he | 
Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bcavall the injury. 

or LE Ihy ambition, . 

Thou ſcarlet fin, robb'd this beavarling land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father in law. Shai, 

Yet wiſer Ennius gave command to all 
His friends, not to bexvail his funeral. Sir J. Denban. 


: Stake fs 


Il cannot butbexwatrt, as in their firit principles, the nailer's3 
and calamities of our children. Addijon. Spectater, Ne 1, 
To BEWARE. v. 2. [from be and avare, or Wary; that 15 
cautious : thus, in an old treatiſe, I have found, be ye Wat 
See WAK. Lepapian, Saxon; Warer, Daniſh.] 8 
1. To regard with caution; to be ſuſpicious of dange! Yom: 
generally the particle of goes before the thing which Ac 
caution. „ | 28 3 
You muſt bervare ef drawing or 3 clouds, w.. 
and thunder, towards the bottom of your piece. ot! Fun 
Every one ought to be very careful to be cv what lea 
mits for a principle. | ; e Lacks 
Warn'd by the ſylph, oh, pious maid, benvare- 
This to diſcloſe is all thy guardian can; p 
Bexware of all, but molt bexware of man. | p I 
2. It is obſervable, that it is only uſed in {uch forms o 7 
as admit the word be: thus we ſay, he may begbave, 9 
beware, he will bexware; but not, he did bexvare, ort 
e . Wa e 2 
To BEW E EP. wv. a. {from aueep. I To weep over of upes 
to bedegu with tears. 
| Old fond eyes, 


Bewweep this cauſe again; I'Il pluck ye out, 
And cait you, with the waters that you loſe, „ lo 
To temper clay. Shakeſpeare s King -- 
Brgy all with 22 22 | 
V hich beawept to the grave 0, „ and 
With true — * 8 Shakeſpeare i 155 hes 
To BEWE'T. wv. @. {from wet.) To wet; to moilten 
dew ; to water. 
His napkin, with his true tears all Peace, bake ee”! 
Can do no ſervice on her ſorrowful cheeks. 8 a 
ToBEWLLDER. v. a. [from wild. }] To loſe in pathic 1190 5 
to confound for want of a plain road; to perplex 
ue to e ED) 48 
e parted thus; I home ward ſpec N rt 
Bewwilder \ tay. Dod e 


'4 in che wood tall dawn of day. 


hy, 


It there be any diſcord or ſuits between them and any af 


rage 

Meaſur:, 
Uate, one 
ing tothe 
nt or cen- 
lat is net 
obtule, or 
er's Dit, 
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Exerc 


ters Tal. 
read-or l. 
i Erriar:, 


1˙3 Fable: ' 


5 

rid. Vt. 
mure mon 
Aller. Ide 
e you preis 
Mortimer. 


: gar ais. 


wer, b. i. 


behold 5 
Lojl, b. x. 


bes 0 die. 
> Lament, {1 


Shake cat. 


Shkeſpeart 
1. Denban. 


, the mailers 
tor, Ne 177+ 
Tr that u, 
be yereare 
uUſh.] : 
anger Hen! 
which exc 
wds, winds, 
„ Droden« 
> what he 3% 
| (cu, 


avert! 


Piti. 
ms of pet 
ts +4 
Are, — * 
are, or 


ver of uper 


| . 


s King l. 


are Har N 
oiſten; “ 


'Shakedes”” 
ithicts piace” ; 


to er 


rplex; 


Av, 


Ded f oh 


| 1 

"1K 
ng solution of our queſtion find; oy 

Bok _ beawilaer, * direct the mind. Blackmore. 
Our underſtanding traces em in yain, 5 
anch be voller d in the fruitleſs ſearch. Addif, Cato. 

Lot ps 4 tometimes to loſe and beavilder ourſelves in ſuch 

K Mattis Improvement of the Mind. 

en. . 4, {from witch, | 

7. BEWL 1 Kr Bong or ed tion, or charms, 

5 Lark how I am bezwitch'd; behold, mine arm | 
1 Ie blaſted fapling wither'd up. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
have forfworn his company hourly this 8 years, and 

Lam bervitched with the rogue's company. t the raſcal 
50 inen me medicines to make me love him, I'll be 

Lay = a h Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

as ly gocks are free from love, yet look ſo thin; 

Wält magick has bezvitch d the woclly Gn, 
And what ill eyes beheld the tender lambs ? 1 

To charm; to pleale to tuch a degree, as to take away the 

derten % even beauty beautify, 

And moſt bexvitch the wretched eye. _ 
The charms of poetry our fouls beavitch; 5 f 

The curſe of writing is an endleſs itch. Dryd, ee py | 

do not know, by the character that is given of her works, 

\whother it is not for the bencht of mankind ome” ny OT 

lol; they were filled with ſuch bexvitching tene 8 nels an | 

role, that it might have been dangerous to have, given 

„en a reading. 5 Addifen. Spęctator, Ns 223. 

BenrrengRv. 1. . [from bexvitch.] Fafcination; charm 

pehltiets prevalences 3 . 1 

Pere is a certain bexritchern, or faſcination in words, 
wich makes them operate with a force beyond what ** wry 
vive an 7ecount of, 33 South. 

" Ir CHMENT. #.f. [from bexwitch.] Faſcination ; power 

of charming. . 1 | 

4 [ will col nterfeit the bexvitchment of ſome popular man, 
ind give it hountifully to the defirers. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

. BDW RA V. . a. [yne zan, bepne zan, Saxon. 

1. To betray ; to diſcover perficlioufiy. : = 

Fair fecling words he wiſely *gan diſplay, 
And, for her humour fitting purpoſe, rain 
To tempt the cauſe it{cit for to bewwray. 


dies , 


* 


Sidney, O. ii. 


Fairy Queen. | 


1. To flew 3 to make vitible : this word is now little inuſe. {| 


She ſow a pretty bluſh in Philodea's checks OY "ct 
Gt <1tconmtentment. | Sidney. 
gien do ſometimes beavray that by deeds, which to con- 
{8 they are hardly drawn. Hocker, b. i. 87. 

Next look on him that ſeems for counſel fit, 

Whole filver locks bexvray his ſtore of days. Fairfax, 

Br wk AYER, 2. /. [from bee. Betrayer; diſcoverer 1 
o 5 : 50 | 

When a friend is turned into an enemy, and a beavrayer | 

of tkerets, the world is juit enough to accule the per fidiouſ- 


res of the friend, Addiſon. Spectater, Ne 225. | 


b. no ND, prep. {hegeond, begeonvan, Saxon. |] 

3. Before; at a dittance not yet reached, 
What's fame? a fancy'd life in others breath, 

A thing beyond us, ev*n before our death: 
Jult what you hear, you have. 
2, On the further fide of. 
ſal} go over the ſea for us, and bring it unto us. Deut. xxx. 
Now we are on land, we are but be 
for we are beyond the old world and the new. _ acon. 
rey tor nothing, 

3. Farther onward than. | 

He that ſees a dark and ſhady. grove, 
Stays not, but looks beyond it on the Iky. 

& Pat; out of the reach ot. ; 
gend the infinite and boundleſs reach e 
Of mercy, if thou did'ſt this deed of death g, 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. Shakefpeere's King John. 


Locke. 
4 


| Herbert. 


- 


© Yet thele declare | 


Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine. Milton. 


The 1ult, wiſe, and good God, neither does, nor can re- 
a? eas. zz ans 2 
quire of man any thing that is impoſſible, or naturally Se- 
Juul his power to do. . : 


Contider the ltuation of our earth; it is placed ſo conve- 


Mently, that plants flouriſh, and animals live; this is matter | 


of takt, and beyond all diſpute.“ Bentley's Sermons. 
C. Above; exceeding to a greater degree than. . 
Timatheus was a man both in power, riches, parentage, 
ddodnels, and love of his people, beyond any of the great men 
01 my country. 5 715 * 
One thing, in this enormous accident, is, I muſt confeis, 
'0 me bern. all wonder 3 Matton. 
10 las expences, beyond his income, add debauchery, 
ents, andguarrels amongſt his ſervants, whereby his ma- 
ature are ditturbed, and his buſineſs neglected. Locke. 
As tar as they carry conviction to any man's underſtand- 
e my Iiour may be of nie : beyond the evidence it car- 


Fw Wit it, L advite him not to follow any man's 9 7 | 
11 ö a 5 FE : ; ce. ; 


„ Abr in excellence. VVV 
= Its iatires are incomparably beyond Juvenal's 3 if to laugh 
a rally, is to be preferred to railing and declaiming. Dryd. 
-- mote from; not within the ſphere of. 
2 With equal mind, what happens, let us bear; 
NW JOY, nor grieve too much tor things beyond our care. 


„ 1 $1 ben, is to deceive to circumvent. 
* mage rarneſt benefit of his jeſt, forcing him to do her 
U Wk s as were both cumbertome and coſtly; while 
- ll touglit lie 2vent beyond her, becauſe his heart did not 
commit the idolatry, E | | Sidney. 
e no man go b-yond, and defraud his brother in any 

TER N „ 1 Thep. iv. 6. 

3 Lf That part of a ring in which the ttone is 
C hixed. 1 

eck K. ,. [from pa, againſt, and æahar, poiſon, Per- 

. 5 Amedlicinal ſtone, formerly in high eſteem as an an- 

C 157 ind brought from the Eaſt ndies, where it is {aid to 

ound in the dung of an animal of the goat kind, called 

es the tone being formed in its belly, and growing to 
e of an acorn, and ſometimes to that of a pigeon's egg. 
gra real virtues of this tone anſwerable to its reputed 
Fel mar -oubtleſs a panacea. Indeed, its rarity, and the 
FE — of its formation, which is now ſuppoſed to 
tation ©; ig waht 8 contributed as much to its repu- 

Alendel in "I mick worth, At preſent, it begins to be 

Them ws a0 Practice of medicine, as of no efficacy at all. 

Ach are f 9 lome occidentaÞ bezoars brought from Peru, 

mis lone —.— interiour to the oriental. The name of 

Nucl for Wr applied to ſeveral chymical compoſitions, de- 

"14 zeil RR or counter-poiſons; as mineral, ſolar, 

LG Ee As ' .- _ -_ - Savary, Chambers. 

ich N 4. (from bezoar.} Medicines compounded 

be berg 
torth the 


* 


arcs are neceſſary to promote ſweat, and drive 
ur de particles. Floyer on the Humours. 
A \GULOY _ $49: (from hᷣinus and angulus, Lat.] Hav- 
Bas , 7 25 ung corners or angles. | Die. 

ih word. \ Q's, Fr. faid to come from bibay, an old Gaul- 
1. Des , Wie anf croſs, or thavart.] 


r 


tight lo fc 
gn n get 
n tha trait me 


on one fide of a bowl, which turns it 


D yydew. 8 


3. Propenſion; inclination, 


[BI As. adv. It ſeems to be uſed adwverbially in the following 


| pretexta. 7 


as he cried, fo that he was conſtantly bzbbing, and hg 

£ oc 
BiBa'ciovs, adj. [bibax, Lat.] Much addicted Waun 
BI BA CITY. u. /. [bibacitas, Lat.) The quality of drinking 


Pope's Efſay on Man. 
Neither is it beyond the ſea, that thou ſhould ſay, who |. 
etween death and life; 


We cannot think men beyond ſea will part with their mo- 


S2uth, | BiCE. u. /. The name of a colour uſed in painting, It is ei- 


Sia ey. 


Dryden's Fables. | 


WTO 


Madam, we'll play at bowls . __- 
—— "Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune runs againſt, the bias. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Any thing which turns a man to a particular courle; or 
gives the direction to his meaſures. | 
You have been miltook : 


But nature to her bas drew in that. Shakeſpeare. 
This is that boaſted bas of thy mind, 

17 which one way to dulneſs tis inclin d. Dryden. 
0 


Morality influences mens lives, and gives a bias to all their 
actions. ocke. 
Wit and humour, that expoſe vice and folly, furnith uſe- 
ful diverſions. Raillery, under ſuch regulations, unbends | 
the mind from ſeverer contemplations, without throwing it 
oft from its proper bia. Ad.liſou's Freeholder, Ne 45. 
Thus nature gives us, let it check our pride, 
The virtue neareit to our vice ally'd; 


Reafon the bias turns to good or ill, Pope's Efay on Man. 


As for the religion of our poet, he ſeems to have ſome lit- 


balance one way; to prejudice. _ | 
Were I in no more dauger to be miſled by ignorance, than 
I am to be biaffed by intereſt, I might give a very perfect ac- 
count. Locke. 
A deſire leaning to either ſide, baſſes the judgment ſtrange- 
ly; by indifference for every thing but truth, you will be ex- 
cited to examine,  Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 


paſlage, conformably to the French, metre ue choſe de biais, 


| Every action that hath gone before, 

|  Whereof we have record, trial did draw _ 5 
Bias and thwart, not antwering the aim. Shakeſpeare. | 
Bis. n. /. A ſmall piece of linen put upon the breaſts of chil- 
dren, over their cloaths. 5 

I would fain know, why it ſhould not be as noble a taſk, to 
write upon a bi and hanging-fleeves, as on the bulla and 


quently, :. | | 3 3 

He playeth with bihbing mother Merot, as though ſhe were | 
ſo named, becauſe ſhe would drink mere wine without wa- 
"_ | | | Camden. 
To appeaſe a froward child, they gave him drink as often | 
more in twenty four hours than I did. he 


= - Oy . „„ 
ap 1 n. ſ. [from to bib.] A tippler; a man that drinks 
orten. 2 8 A 
BrBLE, z. ſ. [from gieENο, a book; called, by way of excel- 
lence, The Boot.] The ſacred volume in which are contain- 
ed the revelations of God, * 
I we pals from the apoſtolic to the next ages of the church, 
the primitive chriſtians looked on their bibles as their mot 
important treaſure. - 
e muſt take heed how we accuſtom ourſelves to a flight 


— 


ry 


upon every flight occaſion. Tillotſon, Sermon i. 

In queſtions of natural religion, we ſhould confirm and 
Wea: | Watts's Logick. 
B1BL10'GRAPHER. . /. [from Eg, and y, to write. ] 
A writer of books; a tranſcriber. : 


a library, 


ty of drinking moiſture; ſpungy. 


Strow'd bibulous above, I tte the ſands, 


B1iCA'PSULAR. adi. [ bicapſularts, Lat.] A plant whale leed 
veflel is divided into two parts. | | 
ther green or blue. 8 | 5 
Take green bice, and order it as you do your blue bice, you 
may diaper upon it with the water of deep green. Peac hum. 
Bierrlrebs. 4. Uhiceps, bidpitity Lat. 
1. Having two heads. 5 . 
While men believe hicipitous conformation in any ſpecies, 
they admit a gemination of principal parts. Jg. Erronrs. 
2. It is applied to one of the muſcles of the arm. | a 
A piece of fleſh is exchanged from the bicipital muſcle of 
either party's arm. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 3. 
To BI'CKE « V. u. {bicre, Welſh, a conteſt ] 
1. To ſkirmiſh; to fight without a ſet battle; to fight off and on. 
I hey fell to ſuch a bickering, that he got a halting, and loſt 
his picture. 3 oo oe Carty 
| 1 | » A „„ 
I ſee thy fury; if 1 longer ſta ß. 
We thall begin our ancient . Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
2. To quiver; to play backward and fo . 
8 And from about him fierce effuſion rowi'd 
Of ſmoke, and bickering flame, and ſparkles dire. Milton. 
An cy gale, oft ſhifting o'er the pool, | 
| Breathes a blue film, and, in its mid career, 
_ Arreſts the bickering ſtream. Thomſon's Winter, l. 730. 
BrcCKERER. 7. ſ. [from the verb.] A tkirmiſher. 


1 


rward. 


won ending in a point. 


tern, or beakiron, at one end. 

B1CO'RNE. 5 ** : | 
dj. at.] Having two horns. 

Bico Rx Os. C %. Lbicornis, Lat.] g orns. 


We ſhould be too critical, to queſtion the letter V, or bi- 


horns equal. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. V. c. 19. 
BIco R ORAL. adj. ¶bicorpor, Lat.] Having two bodies. 


[ brvdan, Saxon.] 1 
1. To deſire; to aſk; to call; to invite, 
I am bid forth to ſupper, Jesses: 2 
There are my keys. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Go ye into the highways, and, as many as you ſhall find, 
bid to the marriage. | | Matt. xxii. 9. 
We ought, when we are bidder to great feaſts and meet- 
ings, to be prepared beforehand. Hakewell on Providence. 
2. To command; to order; before things or perſons. 
Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, | 
He met the nightmare, and her name told, _ 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shak. King Lear. 
- | | He chid the ſiſters, | 
When firſt they put the name. of king upon me, 
And bade them ſpeak to him. ef Macbeth. 
Haſte to the houſe of ſleep, and bid the god, 
Who rules the nightly viſions with a nod, 
Prepare a dream. ; Dryder's Fables. 
Curſe on the tongue that bids this ae joy. 
— Can they be friends of Antony, who revel $4 
When Antony's in danger ? Dryden's All for Love. 
Thames heard the numbers, as he flow'd along, 


Addijon on Ancient Medals. | 
| To BIB. v. 1. [bibo, Lat.] To tipple; to tip; to drink fre- 


Government of the Tongue, & 3... 


0 Inſtruct the eyes of young coquettes to roll, 
and irreverent uſe of the name of God, and of the phraſes ande bills b 1] 
expreſſions of the holy bib/e, which ought not to be applied | _ 


improve, or connect our reaſonings, by the divine afliſtance | 


TRE, 3: 


|] BiBLIOTHE'CAL. adj. [from bibliotheca, Lat.] Belonging to 5 At our great bid: 


ng ? | 
| | | . | Dn. "4 2 At his Cond vedio, darkneis fled, 
BrBULOUS. adj. [bibilus, Lat.) That which has the quali- | 1 


The pebbly gravel next, and gutter'd rocks. Thomſon. : 


| Sidney. | 


B1'CKERN. ». J. [apparently corrupted from beakiron.] An | 


A blackimith's anvilis ſometimes madewith a pike, or bic- | 
Moxon's Mechan. Exerciſes. | 


cornous element of Pythagoras; that is, the making of the | | 


To BID. wv. a. pret. I bid, bad, bade, I have bid, or bidden. | 


Acquire a governmentover your ideas, that they may come 
when they are called, and depart when they are baden. Watts, 
3+ To offer; to propoſe ; as, to bid a price, | 

Come, and he true. 
— Thou bi{ft me to my loſs: for true to thee, | 
Were to prove falle, Shakejpeare's Cymbeline, 
When a man is reſolute to keep his tins while he lives, and 
8 unwilling to relinquiſh all hope, he will embrace that pro- 
eſſion, which bids fairett to the reconciling thoſe to diſtant in- 
tereſts. Decay of P:ety. 
As when the goddeſſes came down of old, 

With gifts, their young Dardanian judge they try'd, 
And each bade high to win him to their tide. Granville. 
To giveinteretta ſhare in friendſhip, is to ſell it by inch of 


nary, there is no depending on it, Collier on Friend/bip. 


4. To proclaim to offer; or to make known by fomepublick 


_ voice. | 
| Our bans thrice b:4! and for our wedding day | 
My kerchief bought! then preſs'd, then forc'd away. Cay. 


_tle bas towards the opinions of Wickliſt. Dryden's Fables. | 5. To pronounce; to declare. 
| To Bras. v. a. {trom the noun. ] To incline to ſome lide ; to 


ou are retir'd, 
As it you were a feaſted one, and not 
The hoſteſs of the meeting; pray you, bi! 
hefe unknown friends to's welcome. Shak. Wint. Tale, 
Divers of them, as we paſſed by them, put their arms alittle 
abroad; which is their geſture, when they , an welcome, 
5 Bacon New Atlantis, 
How, Didius, ſhall a Roman, ſore repuls dd 
Greet your arrival to this diſtant ifle ? a 2 
How bid you welcome to cheſe ſhatter'd legions ? 4 Philips, 


to give any thing a wrong interpretation, 6. To denounce, - 


Thytelt and Oxford, with five thouſand men, 
Shall croſs the ſeas, and bid falſe Edward battle. SS. 
| She bid war to all that durſt fupply © 
The place of thoſe her cruelty made die. Muller. 
Ihe ſcaptive cannibal, oppreſt with chains, . 
Vet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, diſdains; 
Ot nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 
| He beds defiance to the gaping croud, 
And ſpent at laſt, and ipeechleſs as he lies, | 
7. To pray. See BEAbD. NT: 
It there come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, 
receive him not into your houſe, neither bi him God ſpeed. 
5 18 Wa 2 Jo * 10. 
When they deſired him to tarry longer with them, he con- 
ſented not, but hade them farewel. 
u ſome haycock, or ſome ſhady thorn, - 
Hie bid his beads both even ſong and morn. Dryden. 
BrDALE. n. ſ. [from bid and ale.) An invitation of friends 
to drink at a poor man's houſe, and there to contribute 


charity. | „ Dif. 
Br DDEN. part. paſſ. [from to bid. 
1. Invited. POETS TI RE Wer OS NS TO OE IEIM 
| _ "There were two of our company bidder to a feaſt of the 
family. 3 | | 1 85 Bacon. 
Madam, the bidder gueſts are come. 4A. Philips. 


2. Commanded, | | | 8 
Tis thele that early taint the female ſoul, 


Teach infant cheeks a lun to kno wr, 
And little hearts to flutter at a beau. Rape of the Lock, 
price. b 


Bropixd. u. /. Run bid.) Command; order. THe 
How, lay'tt thou, that Macduff denies his perſon 
Shakeſpeare's Macb2h. 
Light ſhone, and order from diſorder ſprung. Milton, 
To BIDE. v. 4. [bidan, Sax. ] To endure; to ſuffer, 
Poor naked wretches, u hereſoe er you are, 
That $ide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm. Shak. K. Lear. 
The wary Dutch this gathering ſtorm foreiaw, 
And durſt not Side it on the Engliſh cqait, Dryden. 
To B1DE. 9. N. . f . 3 . 
2. To dwell; to live; . nin 
All knees to thee ſhall bow, of them that 5ide 
In heav'n, or earth, or under earth in hell. Par. Loft, b. iii. 
24 To remain in a place. | JF 
„ Safe in a ditch he ble, 
With twenty trenched gaſhes on his head; 
Ihe leaſt a death to nature. 
3. To continue in a ſtate. | 


| grated in. 8 Romans, Xi. 23. 
4. It has probably all the ſignifications of the word abide; which 


its various meanings are not eaſily found. 


ms -- 


nual or biexnial? 


A carriage, or frame of wood, on which the dead are Carrie 
to the grave. 5 . 
And now the prey of fowls he lies, | 
Nor wail d of friends, nor laid on groaning bier. Spenſer. 
They bore him barefaced on the bier, 
And on his grave rain'd many a tear. Shak. Hamlet. 
lle muſt not float upon his wat'ry bier, | 
Unwept. 55 | | 
| ___ Grietfs always green, a houſhold ſtill in tears: 
Sad pomps, a threſhold throng'd with daily biers, 
And liveries of black. | 
Make as if you hanged yourſelf, they will convey your 
body out of priſon in a bier. Arbuthnot's 7. Bull 


4 


a cow after calving, which is very thick, | 
And twice bende, her hieſtings never fail | 
To ſtore the dairy with a brimming pale, Dryden's Virg, 
BiyFa'rrous. adj. [bifarius, Lat.] Twofold; what may be 
underitood two ways. Dig. 
Br'FEROUS. adj. [ biferens, Lat.] Bearing fruit twice a year, 
Br'r1D, 1451 Lb ifidus, Lat. a botanical term. ] Divided 
[Brripar ED, in two; ſplit in two; opening with a cleft. 
Biro Lp. adj. [from binus, Lat. and old.) wofold; double. 
| If beauty have a ſoul, this is not ſhe ; 3 
If fouls guide vows, if vows are ſanftimony, 
It ſanctimony be the gods delight, of 
It there be rule in unity itſelf, 
This is not ſhe; O madneſs of diſcourſe! 
bat cauſe ſets up with and againſt thyſelf! 
\ Bifold authority. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creffila. 
n . ED. adj. ¶biformis, Lat. 2 ot two torms, 
or bodies. 
Bir RATED. adj. [ from binus, two, and furca, a fork, Lat.] 
Shooting out, by a diviſion, into two heads. 5 
A {mall white Peers bifurcated, or branching into two, and 


4 


ö 


And bade his villows learn the moving ſong. Pope. 


fmely reti all over. W:adward on Foſs. 


candle; he that &i moſt ſhall have it: and when it is merce- 


With hery glances mocks their rage, and dies, Granville. 1 


Afts, xviii. 20, 21. 


Br'DDER. 7. /. [from to bid.] One who offers or propoſes a 


He looked upon ſeveral dreſſes which hung there, exe 
poſed to the purchaſe of the belt bidder, Addiſon. Spectator, 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. _ 
And they allo, if they bide not ſtill in unbelief, ſhall be 


ice: but it being grown ſomewhat obſolete, the examples of 


Sift. +. 


BIDE'NTAL. adj. [bidens, Lat.] Having two teeth. Tn 
Ill management of forks is not to be 8 when they ara 
only bidental. - „„ Tn 
Br'DING. 7. ſ. [from bide.] Reſidence habitation. * 
At Antwerp has my conſtant biding been, Rowe. 


BiE'NNIAL, adj, [biennis, Lat.] Ot the continuance of two 


Then why ſhould ſome be very long lived, others only an- 
3 | } a Ray on the Creation. 
| BiER. u. J. [from to bear, as feretrom, in Latin, from fero. J 5 


Miiton. 
Dryden's Juvenal, ſat. x. 


BresSTINGS, . . {bypeing, Saxon. ] The firſt milk given by | 


21 Bir un- 
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7. Great in ſpirit; lofty; brave. | 


__. fucha benenice, according to that law. 
© BIGAMY.-7.}.. [b:igamay,low Lat. 


= — — FT—— —u— — 


 B1iGBELLIED. ui. 


Bi'adx. K. /. [begin, Fr.] A ciuld's eap. 


—— ꝓ— — — — 
— 


Bien, 2. 


— — 


BIG 


BIT UR CA“ TON. ./. [from hin and furca, Lat.] Diviien 


into two; opening into two parts. 

The tirit catachreftical and tar derived fimilitnde. it holds 
with man; thatis, in a bi/ureatt, or diviſion of the root into 
two parts. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 6. 


BIG. adj. U This word is of uncertain, or unknown etymology; 


Junius derives it from 3234/2; Skinner, from bug, which, 
in Danith, ſignifies the belly. | 


1. Great in bul«; large, 


Both in addition and diviſion, either of ſpace or duration, 
when the idea under conſideration becomes very hie, or very 
ſinall, its preciſe bulk becomes very herons contuſed. 

| | Locke. 

A troubled ocean, to 2 man who ſails in it, is, I think, the 
biggeft object thut he can fee in motion. — Speftator, N? 489. 
Then commerce brought into the publick walk 

The buly merchant, the big warchoule built. Thompon. 

4. SLID ; pregnant z great with young; with,the particle 
10h. 


A bear big a0 young hath ſeldom been feen, Bacon, 
Lately on yonder e thng buch, 
Bry avi many a common role, 5 
his early bud began to buſh.” aller. 
3. Sometimes with /; but rarely, | 


5 His gentle lady, 
Biz this gentleman, our theme, deceas'd 
As bo:was born; 
4. Full of tomethingg; and deſirous, or about, to give it vent. 
| Ide great, th' important day, 35 Proc 
Big xv#ith the late of Cato and of Rome. Adiliſon's Cato. 
Now big <vith knowledge of approaching woes, 


The prince of augurs, Halithreſes, roſe...  Pope”s 003. 
ects 


F. Diltendad; {ivoln; ready to burtt ; uſed often of the e 


Oz paſſion, 28 Zrief, 1 age. ; BORE 
Fhy heart io hig; get thee apart, and weep. 


Shakeſp. 


[S 2 


ſurly. | 


How ele, ſail he, but with a good bold face, 


And with ig words, and with a ſtately pace. Hub. Tale. 


oo the meanicr man, or unknown in the court, ſeem ſome- 

what tolemn, coy, big, and dangerous of look, talk, and an- 
wer. 5 

It you had but looked Jig, and ſpit ut him, he'd have run. 

„„ | Shoheſpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Or does the man iꝰ th* moon look big, _ > Ok 

Or wear a huger-perriwigy | 


Iban our own native lunaticks. Hudibras, P. ii, cant. iii. 


governments that once made ſuch a noiſe, and looked 
fo hig in the eyes ot mankind, as being founded upon the 
deepeſt countels, and the ſtrongeſt force; nothing remains of 
them but a nume. 5 South. 
In his moſt proſperous ſeaſon, he fell under the reproach 
olf being a man ot 6;g looks, and of a mean and alwect ſpirit, 
| OE Clarendon. 
Thou thyſelf, thus inſolent in ſtate, ,, 8 
Art but perhaps ſome country magiltrate, - 
Whoſe power extends no farther than to ſpeak _ 


Big on the bench, and jcanty weights to break. Dryden. 


Io grant big Thrato valour, Phormio ſenſe, 
Should mdignation give, at leaſt offence, = 
| What art thou? have not T' 
An arm as big as thine? a heart as hig? 
Thy words, I grant, are bigger: for I wear not 
My dagger in my mouth. 


ted bigamy. See BIGAMY. 


By the papal canons, a clergyman, that has a wife, cannot | 


have an eccletiattical benefice z much leſs can a b:gamf have 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 


1. The crime of having two wives at once. 
A beauty-waining and diftreſied widow 
. Seluc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts, 
To baſe declenſion, and loath'd bzgamy, 
Randal determined to commence a ſuit againit Martin, for 
bigamz and incelt. Arbuthnot au.! Pope's Martinus Scriblerus, 


2. In the canon law, The marriage of a ſecond wife, or of a 
widow, or a woman already debauched; which, in the church 


capacities tor ecclelialtical offices. 


. = 


of Rome, were conſidered as bringing a man under ſome in- 


child; great with young. | 

wen we have light to ſee the ſails conceive, .- 
Ani grow hirbellicd with the wanton wind. SH. 

_.Chiliren,a nd big hellied women require antidotes ſomewhat 

more grateful to the pate. Hari on the Plague, 


So many well ſhaped innocent virgins are blocked up, and“ 
waddling upand down like Se,, women, Acldifon. ect. 


We ſpurtuech our march, to the tertonr of the market peo- 
ple, and the mi (carriage of half a dozen igel women. 


— 


„ Addifon's Freeholder. | 


Sleep now! 


Feet not fo ſound, and halt o deeply tweet, 


As be, Whoſe brow with homely Figgin bound, 
Shores out the watch of night. | 
if Tr 15 explainea by Skinner, the circumterence 
of a coil of rope. | 1 . 


BrGuy. av. {from Lg.] Tumidly ; haughtily; with a 


blunering inenner.“ es 
Woauld't thou not rather chooſe a tmall renown, 
To be the may 'r ot tome poor paltry-town | 
Eigly to lee, and baibroufly to ſpeak; | 
To pound talte weights, and ſcomivy meaſures break: 


Br NE SS, #,/, [irom big. 
t. Bulk; greatneis of quantity. 


* 1 2 2 1 


It puntewnt be jandd below, and about the bottom of a root, 
Bacon. 


it will cauti the root to grow to an vexceliive bigneſs, 
 Propicwrre turprited at the bigneſs, aud uncouth deformity 
of che came 


Urams, 
2. Size; whether greater or ſmaller. 
Several torts ot ruvs make vibrations of ſeveral bzgneſſes, 
which, accoramg to their bruefrs, excite fentations of ſeveral 
colours; and the mr, uccorduig te their iges, excites ſen- 
tions of teveral jounds, Newton's Optichs. 


31601. z./. | Fheetymology of this word is unknown; but 
tis tuppoted, by Camden and others, to take its rite from tome | 


oocationel phrate, } A man devoted to a certain party; pre- 
zudiced in tavgur of certain opinions; a blind zealot. * is 
vied often with tg betore the object of zeal; as, a d:got to the 
Cartelian tenets, - | 

Religious tpite, and pious ſpleen bred firſt 


This quantel, which folong the bigots nurit, Tate. Juvenal. 


In Dae 69 andreh yon, the brgots of all parties are gene- 


rally the moſt potnive,  - Wat!s's Infrowvement of the Mind. 

Bi GOTED. adj, trom bigot. } Blindly prepofiefied in favour 

of ſomething; rationally zealous z with 72. 

Bigotred to this idol, we diſclaim | 

Rett, health, and eatc, for nothing but a name. Garth. 

Pretbyterizn merit, dus ing the reign of that weak, bivotted, 

and ill adviſed prince, will eatily be. computed, Saute, 
BrGoOTRY. . /. trom get.] 


2. Ihe practice or tenet of a bigot. 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, | 


of a peck, hilt to point, hcel to head. ; 
BILROESs. », /. A ſort of ſtocks, or wooden ſhackles for the 


Great in am an-tnney ; proud; fwelling; twin; haughty; 


Aſcham'”s Schoolmaſter. | 


: Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
 Breamis'y, u. /. [bigamius, low Lat.] One that has commit- 


Shak. Rich. III. 


[ from Jig and belly. ] Pregnant 5 with ; | 


Shak. Henry IV. P. ii.. 


Dir. len, Futenal, fat. x. 


| J. Fftrange's Fables. 
The brain of man, in reipect of his body, is much larger 
than im any other annals z exceeding in He three oxen's | 

| Ray on the Creation. 


4. An act of Fe 


BIL 


1. Blind zeal; prejudice; unreaſonable warmth in favour of 


party or opinions; with the particle to. 

Were it not for a bigotry to our own tenets, we could hardly 
imagine, that ſo many abſurd, wicked, and bloody principles, 
ſhould pretend to ſupport themſelves by the goſpel. Watts. 


Our filence makes our adverſaries think we perſiſt in thoſe 
bigotries, which all good and ſenſible men deſpiſe. Pope. 


BIGSWOLN. dj. [from big and faveln,] Turgid; ready to 


burſt. | 85 
Might my bzgfevoln heart 
Vent all its griets, and give a looſe to forrow. Acddi/. Cato. 


B1'G-UDDERED. adj. [from big and udder.] Having large 


udders ; having dugs ſwelled with milk. | 
Now driv'n before him, through the arching rock, 
Came, tumbling heaps on heaps, th' unnumber'd flock, 
Big-udder'd ews, and goats of female kind. Pope's ON. 
BiLANDER. u. /. [ belandre, Fr.] A ſmall veſſel of about eighty 


hoy, manageable by four or five men, and has maſts and fails 
alter the manner of a hoy, They are uſed chiefly in Holland, 
as being particularly fit for the canals. Savary. Trevour. 
| Like bilanders to creep 


Along the coaft, and land in view to keep. Dryden. 


[BTLIBERR V. z./. from bilig, Sax. a bladder, and berry; ac-. 


cording to Sinner. ] Thetame with whortleberry; which lee, 
Cricket, to Windfor chimneys ſhalt thou leap; —_ 
There pinch the maids as blue as biberries. Shakeſp. 


are made, ] A rapier; a {word. SY . | 
To be compaſied like a good he, in the circumference 
Shakefpeare. 


feet, uſed tor puniſhing offenders at fea, _ 

| Methought I lay, 8 

Worſe than the mutines, in the bulboes. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

BILE. 2. /. 0 N Lat.] Athick, yellow, bitter lquour, ſe- 
parated in t 


of the jejunum, by the common duct. Its uie is to ſucathe 
or blunt the acids of the chyle; becauſe they, being en- 


lacteal veſſels, - | ERS 
In its progreſſion, ſoon the labour'd chyle | 
EKeceives the confluent rills of bitter /; 
Which, by the liver ſcver'd from the blood, 
And ſtriving through the gall-pipe, here unload 
Their yellow itreams. | . 


_— {pelt boz/; but, I think, leſs properly. ] A ſore angry 

Welling. 5 | | x : 

But yet thou art my fleſh, my blood, my daughter; 
Or, rather, a diteaſe that's in my fleſh ; | 


Ihou art a bile in my corrupted blood. Shak. King Lear. 


Thoſe eg did run—ſay fo—did not the general run? 
were not that a botchy fore? Shakeſp. Troilus and Crellida. 
A furunculus is a painful tubercle, with a broad baſis. 


ſtate, is accompanied with inflammation, Lee and ten- 
ſion. | | Wiſeman's Surgery. 


 [BiLct in a Pip. The compaſs or breadth of the ſhip's bottom, 


BTLIAR Y. adj. [trom bilis, Lat.] Belonging to the bile. 


Voracious animals, and ſuch as do not chew, have a 155 
quantity of gall ; and ſome of them have the Hi, du 
ſerted into the pylorus.. 


gate in London, a place where there is always a croud of low 
There ſtript, fair rhet'rich languiſh'd on the ground, 


two tongues, 
BILIO US. adj 


Why Lions juice a golden light puts on, 
And floods of chyle in ſilver currents run. Garth. 
When the taſte of the mouth is bitter, it is a ſign of re- 
dundance of a bz{zous kali. 


avoiding payment. 


What comedy, what farce can more delight, 
Than grinning hunger, and the pleating ſight 
Of your bi hopes? l, ſe 
BILL. .Ff. [bile, Sax. See BALL. J The beak of a tow]. 
I heir bills were thwarted croſsways at the end, and, with 


It may be tried, whether birds may not be made to have 
grcater and longer bills, or greater and longer talons. Bacon. 
55 In his /. = | 


No crowing cock does there his wings diſplay, , 
Nor ſ with his horny bill provoke the day. Dryden's Fables. 
BILL. . f. [bille, Sax. xpibille, a two edged axe.) 
1. A kind of hatchet with a hooked point, uted in country 


torm to the beak of a bird of prey. 


ſword, as other tervants do the fickle, or the bl, at the com- 

mand of thoſe who entertain them. Temple. 
Yea diſtaff women manage ruſty Hils; 5 
Aguinſt thy ſeat both young and old rebel. Shak. Rich. II. 

BILL. 2. /. [ billet, French.] "ITN nd 

1. A written paper of any kind. | 

ERIE He does receive | 
Particular addition from the bi! 
That writes them all alike. 

2. An account of money. 


Ordinary expence ought to be limited by a man's eſtate, 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


eſtimation abroad. oo: Bacan's Eſſays. 
3. A law preſented to the parliament, not yet made an act. 
No new laws can be made, nor old laws abrogated or al- 
tered, but by parliament ; where bills are prepares, and pre- 
ſented to the two houſes. Bacor's Advice to Villiers. 
How now, for mitigation of this bill, | 

Urg'd by the commons? Doth his majeſty 

Incline to it, or no? 

There will be no way left for me to tell you, that I re- 
no open warrant, or ſecret conveyance z which no bits can 
prechude, or no kings prevent. ; 

5. A phylician's preſcription, LOR 
Ike him that took the doctor's bill, i 

And ſwallowed it inſtead o' th' pill. —Hudtbras, P. i. 

The medicine was prepar'd according to the 6u/. 


Let them, but under your ſuperiours, Kill, 


7. In law. 


tons burden, uſed for the carriage of goods. It is a kind of | 


B1'LBO. 2. /. {corrupted from Bilbua, where the belt weapons 


ie liver, collected in the gall-bladder, and dil. 
_ charged into the lower end of the duodenum, or beginning 


- tangled with. its fulphurs, thicken it fo, that it cannot be | 
ſufficiently diluted by the ſuccus pancreaticus, to enter the | 


- | ariſing in a cone. It is generally called a bile, and, in its | 
Garth. | 


as 2 Wore; i Skinner. | 
7. 0 BiLGE, D. . [from the noun.] To ſpring a leak ; to let 
in water, by ſtriking upon a rock: a ſea term. Sinner. 


| 2 - Arouthust on Aliments. 
BrLINGSGATE. A. /. [A cant word, borrowed from Buling/ſ-. 


4: pou dle, and frequent brawls and foul language.] Ribaldry; 
| foul language. | | . 2 


Aud ſhameful bilingſuatoher robes adorn. Dunciad, b. iv. | 
BII ING OUs. adj. [6)l:aguis, Lat.] Having, or ſpeaking |. 


„ [from bilis, Lat.] Conbiting of bile; par- 


taking of bile. 


| - Arbuthnot on Aliments.. 
To BILK. v. g. [derived by Mr. Lye from the Gothick, &i 
laican.) To cheat; to defraud, by running in debt, and 

Bild itationers for yeomen ſtood mers Dryden. | 


ryden's Juvenal, ſut. v. 


© theſe, they would cut an apple in two at one ſnap. Caorexv. 


An olive leaf he brings, pacifick ſign Par. Lift, b. xi. 


work, as a hedging bill; ſo called from its reſemblance in 


Standing troops are ſervants armed, wha uſe the lance and 


2. Akindof weapon anciently carried by the foot; a battle axe. | 


and ordered to the belt, that the bills may be leſs than the | 


Shakejpeare's Henry V. 


member you, and that 1 love you; but that one, which necds 


Atterbury to Pope. 


L' Eftrange, Fab. 183. 
When doctors frtt have lign'd the bloody l. Dryden. 


- : 2 
5 BIN 
6. An advertiſement. 
And in deſpair, their empty pit to fill 
Set up ſome foreign monſter in à ,. 


D id: 1. 


tion or forftitug 
ung, that EXP. fl. 


1. Anobligation, but without condi 
nonpayment. 2. A declaration in wri 
either the griet and the wrong, that the com lainant ks, 
tuffered by the party complained of; or eli; N i dend 
the party complained of, hath committed aun! m 
This hill is ſometimes offered to juſtices errans iti th e 
alſizes; but moſt to the lord chancellor, It Conta fg 
tact complained of, the damages thereby ſuttere rp os 
tion of procels again{t the detendant for redreſs. rl f 
Ihe fourth thing very maturely to be conful: d Wir 
jury, is, what influence their tinding the Lil may l. Ae 
the kingdom, | J e Upon 
8. Avillof mortality. An account of the numbers th + 4 
died in any diftrict, Bean ne. 

Moſt who took in the weekly bills of mertalit; made lit 
other uſe of them, than to look at the toor, how the ie a1. 
encreaſed or decreaſed. Graunt's Bills of M, A ws 

So liv'd our 1:res, ere doctors learn d to kjil 

And multiply'd with theirs the weekly 50. h, 
9. A bill of fare. An account of the ſcalon of provilons, & 

of the dilhes at a fealt. | 8 

It may ſeem ſomewhat difficult to make out the bills of far 
tor ſome of the forementioned ſuppers. Arbu#t5y of oF. 
10. A bill of exchange. A note ordering the payment of NY's 

ot money in one place, to ſome perſon ailigned by the dra. 

or remitter, in conſideration of the value paid to him in 2 

ther place. 5 * 

The comfortable ſentences are our hi1 exchurde. wi. 

the credit of which we lay our cares down, and receive pro 

viſions. a Taylor” s Rute of Living H, 

All that a bell of exchange can do, is to direct to wh. 

money is due, or taken up upon credit, in a foreign countr; 
| ſhall be paid. | „„ "Jas 
To BILL. d. n. [from ball, a beak.] To careſs, as doyes 

joining bills; to be fond. 5 

Doves, they ſay, will Eli, after their pecking, and + 

murmurmg. Ne Ben. Job J Catil, 
Still amorous, and fond, ard /e, 

Like Philip and Mary on a ſhilling. Hd; F. Ul. C. 
Ihe bell, they tread; Alcyone compreis ad, 2 
Scven days tits brooding on her floating neit, , 

le that bears th' artillery of Jo 

The ſtrong pounc'd eagle, and the 53/7 dove. D 


4 


1 


*1 4, 
, 


| 


} 


| 885 Jo BILL. v. a. [from bill, a writing. ] To publiſh by au ad. 
oh N Blaclmore. ; 
BILE. v. . [bile, Sax. perhaps from bills, Lat. This is ge- 


vertiſement : a cant word, 5 1 
His maſterpiece was à compoſition that he billed aba 
under the name of a ſovereign antidote, CU Elirars; 
BILLET. z. /. [%:t, French. 1 8 


1. A tmall paper; a ncte, 


When he found this little 20 e/, iu which was only wiltcn, 
Remember Caar, he was exceedingly contounded, Chirens.r 
2. A ticket diretting ſoldiers at, what houle to lodge. 

3. Bullet doux, or a toft billet ; a love letter. 
I I'was then, Belinda! if report fay uue, 

Ih eyes firſt open'd on a bile? down: „ > T0 

Ha ds and pips will be carrying about billet cr. © 

1 Arbuthnoi and aße Martinus Jr. 
4. A ſmall log of wood for the chininey. 

IJ et us then calculate, when the bulk of a fagyot wt !1.l, 
is dilated and rarified to the degree of fire, how vat a 
it mult take up. | Dig by on Baie. 

I) heir billet at the fire was found. Pe, 

| To BILLET. v. g. [from the noun. / FE 

1. To dire a ſoldier by a ticket, or note, whase he is to lover, 

Retire thee z go where thou art b:lleted: Bo 
Away, I fay. . .-.--.---. Shakeſpeare's Othih. 
| 2. To quarter ſoldiers. 885 . 

They remembered him of charging the kingdom, by 5 

 teting ſoldiers. Is. Raleigh Hiflory of the 315%, 

Ihe counties throughout the kingdom were to ics, 

and their affections poiſoned, that they refuled to tulier the 
ſoldiers to be billeted. upon them. laren, 

BI'LLIARDS. 2.  2vithout a ſingular. ¶ billard, Fr.- of whici 

that language fas no etymology ; and theretore they pro- 
bably derived from England both the play and the ram; 
which is corrupted from balpards; yards or iticks with wiuca 
a ball is driven along a table. Thus Spenſer: 

Bahards much unfit, _ 1 

And fhuttlecocks miſſeeming manly wit. Hub. Tov.) 

A game at which a ball is forced againſt ancther ona 
= Let it alone; let's to b:Uliards. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cy. 
_ Even nole and cheek, withal, . 

Smooth as is the Billiard ball. Ben. Fohnſon's LH. 

Some are forced to bound or fly upwards, almoit like 1 


5 


balls meeting on a blliard table. 5 
When the ball obeys the ſtroke of a bi/liar.7 ſtick, it 1510 

any action of the ball, but hare paſſion. 8 

BI LLOW.. z. 7 [ bilge, Germ. bs/g, Dan. probably of the 
ſame original with bylg, Sax, a bladder. ] A wave fc, 
and nend | 
From whence the river Dee, as filver cleenn, 

His tumbling Css roll with gentle rore. Ea. 

 Billovs tink by degrees, even when the wind is Gown UK 
firlt itirred them, ED Moti. 

DE Chaſing, Nereus with his trident throws 

The bitlows from the bottom. Sir J. Dentar. 

But when loud biene laſh the ſounding ſhore, „ 
The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent rod. P opts 

To BILLOW. v. A. from the noun. ] To ſwell, or roll, as a 

The b'illogving ſnow, and violence of the ſhow 1, 

That from the hills diſperſe their dreadful ſtore, 
And oer the vales collected ruin pour. 5 
BTLLOWV. adj. [from billoxv.} Swelling; turgid; wt! 
And whitening down the motly-tinetur d 1tream, = 
Deſcends the billowwy foam.  Thomſon's Sprivgs * 

Bin. z./. [bune, Sax. ] A place where bread, or ci 
wine, is repoſited. N e 
The moit convenient way of picking hops, 1 5 
ſquare frame of wood, called a hin. Mortimer 5 Hub aιν 

| As when from rooting in a bin, 

All powder'd o'er from tail to chin, 
A lively maggot ſallies out, | Fre. 
You know him by his hazel ſnout. Me”. 

BINARY. adj. [from binus, Lat.) Tws; dual; gone 

Bix AR Arithmetick. A method of computation prope! the 

Mr. Leibnitz, in which, in lieu of the ten figures wes 

common arithmetick, and the progreſſion from oy "From 

he has only two figures, and uſes the limple progre! 2 that 

two to two. This method appears to be the ſane 32 5 

uſed by the Chineſe four thouſand years ago. Cn vt 

To BIND. wv. a. pret. I bound; particip. pall. £043 
bounen. [ birdan, Saxon.) - 

1. To confine with bonds; to enchain. _ 

Wilt thou play with him as with a bir 
bind him ter thy maidens ? 

2. To gud; to enwrap; to involve. n 

Who hath bound the waters in a garment. Prov 


Pri 


- 
4s 


4? or wilt tos 
Job, Xl; 


3. To faſten to any thing. F odo, 
Thou ſhalt bind this Vine of ſcarlet thread in 22 5 it 
which thou didit let us down by. Jeſus: © 


oh 45 4. 
rar dp 


Keep my commandments, and live: and m ride cheſt 
apple of thine eye. Bind them upon thy get 1 405 
upon the table of thine heart. 2 


9. Vit- 
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1. Aman whole trade it is to bind books. 


5 
* ' together. 2 "Zhi EY 
Jo rp ether firſt the tares, and bm, them in bun- 
vat IC C \ 5 — * 
N ben em, Matt. xii. 30. 
de wen wound with dreſſings and bandages. 
e. Sha he law him, he had compathon on him, and went 
f ef "and bound up his wounds, Luke, x. 33, 34+ 
Lying NIN 7 , 5 
tu, be wound. Wijfeman's Surgery 
PC Tent ' 4 | rain. 5 
„ tompel; to contra. 3 . 
SO 3 or imperial conſtitutions, which have not 
7 = « 4 5 . * 8 v 
b _ red here, do nut bind. Hel:'s Comm, Law of Engl. 
rn * oath Ms | ; 
„ le by ſtipulation, OF Ott, | # 
7. e 12 To A vow, or fwcrr an oath to bind his foul 
I; 0 von he mall not break his word. Numb. XXX. 2. 
d. VINNY 2 n . 
8 by the telemn oath, tnat binds the gods, Pope. 
f e ty OI law. Bo 
To oblige bY GHG ara ty 
$. 10 Thou 0 [ aul UE und 10 S* ery act of duty 5 
0 nor eu to that all 1.4943 arc free to. Shak. Othel. 
44114 ial = tha Ula ZSenp— 
Duties expreſsly required in ti. plain language of Scrip 
dug at 0 bind our conſcicness more than thole which 
wt ivioully interred. Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 


will 


are but dus ey 
0. 0 oblige by Ae : 
PT, ntmes to hinder. : 
1 0 Cunne 7 5 1 RX Tr 
8 . I'm cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in py 
To {racy doubts and fears. Shake!peare's Macbeth. 
Tan witl ſooner, by imagination, bind a bird trom ſinging, 
than from cating or lying. 
the enle cauſe that birds up the umlerſtanding, and con- 
not ne ONLY caule | | 
Annes e; 2” 
XC aken olis 3 : 5 hy a Locke. 
NE In ſuch a diſmal place, | 
h; bo * y „ 
Where joy neter enters, which the jun neet cheers, 
Bind in with darknets, over{pread with damps. Dryden. 
JI ©» * 141 wie «ay i Pop 
„ Vo hinder the flux of the bo':els; to make coitive. 


Rhubarb hath manifeſtly in it parts of contrary operations; | 


„ats that purge, and parts that 6114 the body. Bacon, 
The whes of milk doth looſe, the milk doth Sh. Herbert. 
11. Jo reitral J. : 


The more we are bound up to an exact narration, we want 
ife, and fire, to animate and inform the story. Felton. | 


more 15 * 3 8 ; 
To hind 1 book. To put it in A cover, 1 5 : bo 
Was ever book, containing ſuch vile matter, 


Thete who could never read the grammar, 
When my dear volumes touch the hammer, 
Nay ching books beit, as richett bound. 

” "To oblige to ſerve ſome one. 
8 If ſtill thou do'tt retain 
"The Func ill habits, the ſame tollies too, 


p Prior. 


* 
13. {3 oin 9s 


Sulf thou art b to vice, and ſtill a flave. Dryd. Per/. 


17. T1 bind . To contract with any body. 


Art thou bornd t9 a wife? leck not to be looſed. 1 Cor. vii. 


15. Jg bind ever. Vo oblige to make appearance. 
$i; Roger was {tags cred with the reports concerning this 
{1993s : 


J EIS d. . 2. 


1. To contract the parts together; to grow Riff and hard, © | _ 


If the land rite full of clots, and if it is a binding land, 
2, Lo make coltive. 
3. Jo be ohligatory. 


The promues and bargains for truck, between a Swiſs and 


an Indian, in the woods of America, are 6:zding to them, 
though they are perfectly in a ſtate of nature, in reference 
to one another. | 5 = XY 

Bixp. #. . A ſpecies of hops. 


The two beſt forts are the white and the grey bind; the 


latter is a large {quare hop, and more hardy. Mortimer. 
Mxbeg. x. /. [from to bind.) | SO 


2. A man that binds ſheaves, | nk: 3 

Three binders ſtood, and took the handfuls reapft 
From boys that gather'd quickly up. Chapman's Iliad. 
Aman, with a her, n. ay reap an «cre of wheat in a day, 
it it Rand well. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
A hilet ; a ſhred cut to bind with. . 


pon that Ilyid a double cloth, of ſuch length and breadth | 


25 might ferve to encompiils the fractured member ; which I 


cattrom cach end to the middle, into three binders. Wijerman. 


ENDISG, 2. /. {from bind:J A bandage. 


This beloved young woman began to take oft the % ling 
| 7 atler, Ne 5 5. 


ot his eyes. 
spw ED. . ſ. cov ue, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
It hath, for the moſt part, traihng ſtalks; the leaves grow 


4 
1x 


wary becomes a roundith membraneous fruit, wrapped up 
With the Rower cup; and is generally divided into three 


cells, exch containing one angular ſeed. The ſpecies are | 


urty-tix, 1. The common white great bindiverd, vulgarly 
cilied beard, - 2. Leſſer field bind=veed, with a roſe co- 


4 


Bacen's Natural Hift. Ne 989. 
Though pation be the moſt obvious and general, yet it 1s | 


toi the wine, to one object, trom which it will not | 


woman, and would have bond Der cver to the country lei- | 
2.24 2. ALUjon. Spectator, Ne 117. 


you mult make it tine by harrowing of it. Mortimer s Hub. 


Locke. 


Wernatcly on the branches the flower conſiſts of one leaf, 
pe like a bell, whoſe mouth is widely expanded; the 


bred tower, vulgarly called gravelbird. 3. Common ſea 


7 


Ace, with round leaves. 4. Great American bind- 


Weed, e pacious yellow ſweet {cented flowers, commonly 
5 led aniſh arbour Vine, or Spaniſh wvordbine. 5. White 
att Yellow Spaniſh potatoes. 6. Red Spanith. potatoes. 
. Thecalan 
! —_ 
web tn the tormer. The third fort is found upon gra- 
110 or fandy ſhores, where the {alt water overflows : this is 
„ Mone 
fourth lort 1s. common in the hot parts of America, and is 
P anzonke cover arbours and ſeats * one of theſe plants will 
oon len 


Ni G . 2 _—_ oo 
Ute quantities of fide branches, and large fragrant yellow 


I J'ere 8 . 
BOS, fucccoded by three large angular ſeeds, The two 


KITS. of Ares . > . 

' ford putatoes are much cuſtivated in the Weſt Indies, 
00 z; a 

5 5 


i | p S pe | LIED ® 8 ” 80 - 2 0 
En "_=_ or weaker: it is a {prightly liquour, but not ſub- 
2 o lle into the head; nor will it 4 

WiYS, I 8 5 

nag hel roots have been brought from America, and 
- mivated in Spain and Portugal; but, in general, they 


den 2 1 * 
ot lo well tked as the ccm potatoe, being too {weet | 


nA þt 7 TOS . 

4 lͤlcious. The jalap, wh 
eme, is a native of the 
„ urney trom La Vera Cruz. 
„ ad petd 15 of 
dort flowers in 


ole root has been long uſed in 


| RE Millar. 
two ſoits, the larger and the ſmaller; the 
September, and the laſt in June and July. 
: | Mortimer” s Huſbandry. 
tick Wiege N buns and oeulus.} A kind of diop- 
one, 38 dba 12 lo with two tubes Jouning together m 
bether. cdliltant object may be ſeen with both eves to- 
®\V CULAR, 
"Wo eyes. 


tixoce, u. 


* Harris. 
ay. [from bins and oculus, Lat.] Having 
Moſt an: . | p : 
ocular ae bizocylar, ſpiders, for the moſt part, oc- 
b, 0 aT Ke, ne lenocular. Derham's Phyſico- Theology. 


pafts OE me 


u 


mbers, conneCte with the ſigns plus or minus. 


Bi * names. 


from binus and namen, Lat.] Having 
* CRaph ER 2 Ix . 
d clater not © ele 2, and fag. A writer of lives : 


Mela nar 
; ON Pal ions, 


„Sc. The hit of theſe tpecies is a very trouble- | 
"me weelt im gardens z and the ſecond fort is {till a worle | 


g purge, and, as ſuch, is often uſed in medicine. The 


Sch of ſixty or an hundred feet, and produce 


nd, from the roots, a drink is made, called -zobby, | 


cep beyond four or five 


Yrovince of Italapa, about two 


5%. [in algebra 9 A root compoled of only two 


"OU180vs. af; Harris. 
2 «/. 


de hiſtory of nations, but of the aGtiqus of | 


Our Grubftreet biographers watch for the death of a great 
man, like ſo many undertakers, on purpole to mike a penny 
of him. Addiſon. Freeholder, Nt 35. 

Bio'GRAPHY. 1. /. [£iS- and . | 
In writing the lives of men, which is called b:egraphy, ſome 
authors plate every thing in the preciſe order of time when 
it occurred, | Watts's Logick. 

Brovac. Jr. /. [Fr. from wvzy avach, a double guard, 

BruovVaAc. | 

Brvovuac. ) by thewhole army; which, either at a ſiege, or 
lying before an enemy, every evening draws out from its 
tents or huts, and continues all nrght in arms before its 
lines or camp, to prevent any ſurprite. To raiſe the bigwac, 
is to return the army to their tents at break of day. 

LY | Trevoux. Harris. 

Bryarovs. adj. [from ;, and pario, Lat.] Bringing 
torth two at a birth. EEE 

BrPARTITE. adj. [from binus an partior, Lat.] Having 
two correſpondent parts; divided into two. 

BIT AKTITION. z. /. [from bipartite.) The act of dividing 
into two; or of making two corretpondent parts. 

BI'PED. 7. .. [bipes, Lat.] An animal with two feet. 

| No irrpent, or fiſhes oviparous, have any ſtones at all; 

neither Senor quadruped oviparous, have any exteriourly. 
5 Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 4. 

B1PEDAL. adj. [bipedalis, Lat.] Two feet in length; or 

having two feet. „ . 

BIP EN NAT ED. adj. [from binus and henna, Lat.] Having 
two wings. | | 


All benrated inſects have poiſes joined to the body. 


 BiPE'TALOUS. adj. [of bis, Lat. and a.] A flower 
conſiſting of two leaves. nf Dit. 
BiqQUADRA'TICK, S ariling from the multiplication of a 
{quare number, or quantity by itſelf. ED 
BIRCH Tree. [binc, Sax. betula, Lat.] 5 
The leaves are like thoſe of the poplar ; the ſhoots are very 
ſlender and weak ; the katkins are produced at remote dit- 


a little ſquamoſe cone; the ſeeds are winged, and the tree 
caſts its outer rind every year. This tree is propagated by 


bruary z it delights in a poor foil. The timber of this tree 

is uſed to make chairs, Sc. It is alſo planted for bop pores, 

hoops, Sc. and it is often uſed to make brooms:. M. 
BIRCHEN. adj. [from birch. ] Made of birch. 


- thered animals. 3 
. The poor wren, 
The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her neſt, againſt the owl. 
Sh' had all the regal makings of a queen 
As holy oil, Edward conteflor's crown, 


Ihe rod and bird of peace, and all ſuch emblems, 
Laid nobly on her. * 
Ihe bird of Jove, ſtoop'd from his airy tour, 


Hence men and beaſts the breath of lite obtain, | 
And birds of air, and monſters of the main. Dryden's A. 
There are ſome birds that are inhabitants of the water, 
_ . whoſe blood is cold as fiſhes, and their fleſh is fo like in taſte, 


that the ſcrupulons are allowed them on fiſh days. Locle. 
Some {quire perhaps you take delight to rack, _ 
Who vilits with a gun, preſents with ber ds. Pope. 


To BIRD. v. 1. from the noun. ] To catch birds. 


_ faſt; after, we'll er together. 
BIRDBOLT. 2. /. from bird and belt, or arrow.] 
ſhot, or arrow, to be ſhot at birds. 5 | 
To be generous, guiltleſs, and of free diſpoſition, is to take 


3 = Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
BIRDCAGE. u. /. [from bird and cage. See Cad.]. 
VDirdenges taught him the pulley, and tops the centrifugal 
* : Lorce. Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 
BIRD CATCUER. #./. [from bird and catch. ] One that makes 


it his employment to take birds. | oe 

poor lark entered into a miſerable expoſtulation with a 

birdcatcher, that had taken her in his net. FC['Eflrenge. 
BIRDER. 1. ſ. [from bird.] A birdcatcher. 


piece; a gun to ſhoot birds with. 
_ diſcharge their birding pieces z creep into the Kill hole. Shak. 


ſtance, which'1s ſpread upon twigs, by w 
light upon them are entangled. _ 5 

Birdlime is made of the bark of holly, boiled for ten or 
twelve hours; and when the green cout is ſeparated from the 
other, they cover it up for a fortnight, in a moilt place, and 


the birds that 


at which time they incorpcrate with it a third part of nut 
oil, over the fire. The b:rdlime brought from 
ſuppoſed to be made of ſebeſtens, the kernels being fre- 
quently found in it; but this will not endure the froſt or 
wet. That brought from Spain is of an ill ſmell; but the 


birdlime. _ | Chambers. 
Holly is of ſo viſcous a juice, as they make birdlizre of the 
t 
With ſtores of gather'd glue, contrive 
To ſtop the vents and crannies of their hive; 
Not birdlime, or Idean pitch, produce 


| I'm enſnar'd; 175 
Heav'n's birdlime wraps me round, and glues my wings. 
OE | 5 Dryden's Kin Arthur. 
The woodpecker, and other birds of this kind, becauſe 


a couple of bags filled with a viſcous humour, as if it were 
a natural birdlime, or liquid glue. Grew's Caſinol. Sacra. 
BrRDMAN, 2. /. [from bird and man.] A birdcatcher; a 
towler. 


3 


what he was doing; why, lays he, I am laying the founda- 
tions of a city; and fo the b:rdman drew out of fight, 
| | | L' Eftrange. 
| BURDSEYE. 7./. re Lat.] The name of a plant. 
| The leaves are like fennel or chamomile; the flowers con- 
ſiſt of many leaves, which are expanded in form of a roſe ; 


1. The common red birds eye. 2. The long leaved yellow 
birds eye, Sc. Tue firſt ſort is ſown in open borders, as an 


land. ! 
Brxbsroor. [ornithepodium, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

It hasa papilionaceous flower the ovary, which riſes out 

of the flower cup, atterwards becomes a pod, ſometimes diſ- 

tinguiſhed into bells by tranſverſe partitions, full of ſeeds, 

| for the moſt part roundiſh; the leaves grow by threes, but 


Germ. in war.] A guard at night performed“ 


2. Extraction; lineuge. | 


Derham's Phyfico-Theology. | _ 

B1'QUADRATE. 15 f. [in algebra.] The fourth power, | 
Harris. 
tances from the fruits, on the ſame tree; the fruit becomes 
I ſuckers, which may be tranſplanted either in October or Fe- 

Fo kairly baund P. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 


lar. | 5 


? His beaver'd brow a b:rcher garland bears. Danciad. 

| BIRD. 2. /. (bind, or bnts, a chicken, Saxon. ] A general | 
term for the teathered kind; a fowl. In common talk, hu 

is ufed for the larger, and hird tor the ſmaller kind ot tea- | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. _ 
Two birds of gayeſt plume before him drove. Par. Loft. 


| 1. The day on w 


I do invite you tomorrow morning to my houle, to break - 


i pat | 


thoſe things for birdbelts, that youu deem cannon bullets, . 


BrRDING PIECE, . . {from bird and pece.] A fowling | _ 


| | BURTHNIGHT. 7. J. [from birth and night. ] 
III creep up into the chimney. —There they always uſe to 


BrRDLIME. 2. /. from bird and me.) ad og cir ng 
ich 


pound it into a tough paſte, that no fibres of the wood be 
| lett: then it is waſhed in a running ſtream, till no motes ap- 
_ pear, and put up to ferment tor four or hve days, and ſcum- 
med as often as any thing ariſes, and then laid up for uſe; 


amalſcus is 


bark of ourlantone, or wayfaring ſhrub, will make very good 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 592. 


A more tenacious maſs of clammy juice. Dryden's Virgil. | 
they prey upon flies which they catch with their tongue, have | 
As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird aſkcd him | 


the ſeeds are collected into oblong heads. The ſpecies are, | 


al flower plant. The yellow ſort is uncommon in Eng- 
annual flower plan ey Mas 


” 


have two wings, or little leaves, at the origin of their foot 
ſtalks, The ſpecies are, 1. The talleſt hairy birds/cot tre- 
toil, with a glomerated flower. 2. Upright hoary Viren- 
tietuil, Sc. The firſt ot theſe plants bs. by lome, ſuppoſed 
to be the i of Virgil; it dies to the ground with us every 
winter, and rites again the ſucceeding {pring.; and, when 
the roots are ſtrong, the ſhoots will rife to four or five feet 
high, and produce flowers in great plenty; if it be cut while 
young, the cows are very fond of it, but horſes will not eat 


it, unlels they are very hungry. Millar. 
BURDSNEST. 2. /. An herb. Di#. 
BIRDSTON GUF, ». /. An herb. | Dict. 


BURGANDER., 2. /. A foot the gooſe kind, 
BIN T. 1. /. A tith; the tame witli the urbot; which ſee. 
BIRTH. 1. /. {beopþ, Sax.] | | 
1. Theact of coming iuto life. | 
Burt thouart fair, and, at thy 4th, dear boy, 
Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great; Shakeſþ. 
In Spain, our ſprings like old mens children be, 
-cay'd and wither'd from their infancy ;_ 
No kindly ſhowers fall on our barreu earth, ws 
_To hatch the ſeaſons in a timely % b. "Dryden, 
Mott virtuous virgin, born of heav'nly birth. Fairy 2. 
All truth I ſhall relate: nor firit can I 
Myſelt to be of Grecian birth deny, 
Rank which is inherited by detcent, 
He doth fegt I am too great of birth, 
Be jult in all you ſay, and all you do; 
Whatever be your b:rth, you're jure to be 5 
A peer of the firit magnitude to me. Dryder's Juvenal. 
4. The condition, or circumſtances, in which any man is born. 
High in his chariot then Haleſus came, | 


5 


Shakeſpeare. 


* 


Un 


Thing born; production. 
1 ne people fear me; for they do obſerve | 
ntather'd heirs and loathly births ot nature. Shakeſp. 
That ports are far rarer births than kings, : 

_ Your nobleit father prov'd. 
Ea Who of themſelves 
Abhor to join: and, by imprudence mix d. 
Produce prodigious births, of body, or mind. Par. Leh. 

She, for this many thouſand years, e 

Seems to have practis'd with much care, 
To trame the race of woman fair; 

Yet never could a perfect birth 


Ie vallies ſmile, and, with their flow'ry face, 


Others hatch their eggs, and tend the Hirth, till it is able 
_ to ſhift for itſelf, _ - 
6. Theact of bringing forth. 
That fair Syrian ſhepherdeſs, 
Who after years of barrennets, 
The highly tavour'd Joſeph bore 
To him that ſerv'd for her betore; pe 
And at her next birth, much like thee, 1 | 
Through pangs fled to felicity. _ Milton. 
7. The ſeamen call a due or proper diſtance between ſhips ly- 
ing at an anchor, or under fail, a birth. Alto the proper 
place aboard for a meſs to put their cheſts, &c. is called the 
birth of that meſs. 
in, is called a birth, + | 
BIRTHDAY. 2. /. from birth and day.] 
| ich any one is born. 
| | . Onenthaht; - - h 
Exhaling firſt from darkneſs, they beheld 


_ oblerved. _ LEE 
Ihis is my birthday; as this very day g 
Mas Cafthius born. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar, 


They teil me 'tis my birthday, and I'll keep it 
With double pomp of ſadnefs: 

r Vour country dames, 5 

Whoſe cloaths returning birthday claims. 

Br RTHDOM. . J. [This 1s erroneouſly, I think, printed in 


Sce Dou; as kingdom, dukedom.)] Privilege of birth. 
8 Let us rather „ 
* Hold faſt the mortal ſword; and, like good men, 

Beſtride our downfaln birthdom. ShateRears's Macbeth. 

1. The night in which any one is born . 

Ih' angelick ſong in Bethlehem field, 
On thy b:rthnight, that ſung the Saviour born. Par. Reg. 
2. The night annually kept in memory of any one's birth. 

A youth more glitt'ring than a birthnight beau. Pope. 

BIRTHPLACE, u. ſ. | from bt 
any one is born. PL ne . 
My birthplace have I and my lovers left; 


A degree of ſtupidity beyond even what we have been ever 


Soavift's Addreſs to Parhament. 


| Thy blood and virtue . 
Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodneſss 
Snares with thy birthright. | _ Shakeſpeare. 


And haſt been found 


I lov'd her firſt, I cannot quit the claim, 
But will preſerve the birthright of my pathon. 
While no baſeneſs in this breaſt I find, 
I have not loſt the birthright of my mind. Dryd. Aurengx. 
To ſay, that liberty and property are the birthrigbt of the 
Engliſh nation, but that it a prince invades them by illegal 
4 we mult upon no pretence reſiſt, is to confound go- 
vernments. Eel 
BIRKTHSTRA'NGLED. adj. [from birth and ſtraugle.] Stran- 
gled or ſuffocated in being born. OE FREE Ki 
Finger of birthftrangl'd babe, 3 
Ditch deliver'd by a drab. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
a quality of haſtening delivery. Miſtolochia, Lat. 
of a plant. | 
Ihe ſtalks are flexible; the leaves are placed alternately 
on the branches; the flowers conſiſt of one leaf, are of an 
anomalous figure, hollowed like a pipe, and ſhaped like a 
tongue, Sar hooked; the flower cup turns to a mem- 
braneous, oval ſhaped fruit, divided into five cells, and full 
of flat feeds. The ſpecies are, 1. The round rooted birth - 
avort. 2. The climbing birthwort. 3. Spaniſh brrthawort, 
&c. The firſt and ſecond are ſometimes uſed in medicine, 
and are caſily propagated 128 their roots. Millar. 
BI'SCOTIN. n. 4 fr rench. ] A confection made of flour, ſu- 
gar, marmalade, eggs, Sc. : | 
BrscUuiT "4 [ from bzs, twice, Lat. and cuit, baked, Fr.] 
1. A kind of hard dry bread, made to be carried to {ea ; it is 
baked for long voyages four times. | 
Ihe bi/cuit alſo in the ſhips, eſpecially in the Spaniſh gal- 


lies, was grown hoary, and unwholeſome. uolles. 
Many Eo been cured by abſtinence trom drink, eating 


Diet. 


Sir John Denham, | 


\ toe by birthto Troy's unhappy name. Dryden's Virgil. 


Ben. Fohnſon's Epigrams. | 


Produce before, to grace the earth. Waller. 
TS His eldeftbirth - 5 5 
Flies, mark d by Heav'n, a fugitive o'er earth. Prior. 


And wealthy births, contels the flood's embrace. Blackm. | 
_ addifon. Spectator, Ne 120. 


Alſo a convenient place to moor a ſhip 
h e 


 Pirthday of heaven and carth. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. 
8 2, The day of the year in which any one was born, annually 


Lis what the day deſerves, which gave me breath, Did. 
Für. 


Shakeſpeare, brrthdoom. It is derived from birth and dem. 


rth and place.] Place where 


This enemy's town I'll enter. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanne. 
charged with, upon the ſcore of our birthplace and climate. 


BIRTHRIGHT, . . [from birth and right.) The rights and 
privileges to which a man is born; the right cf the firſt born. 


By merit, more than birthright, Son of God. Milton. 


Otavoy. 
Addifen's Whig Examiner. 


BIRTHWORT. 7. . [from birth and wort; I ſuppoſe from 
7 he nume 


— rt" aA 


or fhveumes a day. | 
2. A compolition of fine flour, almonds, and lugar, made by 


parts. | | . 
Bis ECTtON. . /. [from the verb.] A geometric.t term, lig- 


BI SHOP. . /. | tron epifcopus, Lat. the Saxons formed bi- 


Bis Or. 1. / & cant word for a mixture of wine, oranges, 


BrShOPRICK, 


pbopricts thomkelves, Sxwift's Sent of a Church of Eng. Man. 
Brshorswerb. [A, Lat.] J he namecof a plant. 
Ihis is an umbelliterous weed, with tmall ftriated feeds; “ 


TTT ; 5 
© BrsMUTH. 1. /. The fame as marcaſite; it properly ſigni- 


nature, found at Mia; though ſuppoſed to be only a re- 


B's SsEXTILE. 2. /. from his and ſextilis, Lat.] Leap year; 


#y biſcuit, which creates no thirſt, and Mong frifions four 
Arbuthnoi on Diet. 


the contectioners. | 
To B1SzET. v. a. [from binus ind ſeco, to cut, Lat.] To 
divide into two parts. | | 4 
The rational horizon hiſecteth the globe into two equal 
Brown's Vulgar Errovrs, b. vi. c. 5. 


nifying th divition of any quanuty into two equal parts,. 
cop, which was afterwards ſottened into %.] One of the 

head order ot the clergy. 8 28 
A biſhop is an overlter, or luperintendant, of religious 
matters in the chriltzan enurch. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

You ſhall find him well accompany'd | 
With rcverend fathers, and well learned b. Shakeſp. 
Their z*alo1s tuperſtition thinks, or pretenas, they can- 
not do God a greater ſervice, than to deltroy the primitive, 
apdltolical,an4 anciently univerſal government of tlie church 
by bi/hops. | | K. Charles. 
In cate a J %%% ſhould commit treaſon and telony, and 
forfeit his eſtate, with his life, the lands of his buthoprick re- 
main ſtill in the church. 3 South. 
On the word % ep, in French eveque, I would obſerve, 
chat there is no natural connexion between the ſacred office 
and the letters or wund; for eveque, and biſhop, iigmity the 

{ame ottice, though there is not one letter alike 1n them. 
| | Watts's Logick, 


and ſugar. : . 
. 15 Fine orangesy.: 
Well roaſted, with ſugar and wine in a. cup: 
They llmake a ſweet bj/hop, when gentle folks ſup, Sqft, 
To BrsHOP. v. a. from the noun. ] Fo confirm; to admit 
ſolemnly into the ci ch. „%% MoS + Heng | 
They are prophane, imperfect, oh! too bad, 
Except conhrm'd and bijboped by thee, — Donne. 
7. /. [hyycopnice, Saxon. ] The diocete of a 
biſhop ; the duttrift over Which the juriſdiction of a biſhop 
extends. 8 = | 225 | 
It will be fit, that, by the king's fupreme power in cauſes | 
«cclefialtical, they be tubordinate under tome biſhop, and bz- | 
#oprich, of this reabn. | Bacon's Adwice to Villiers. 


A virtuous woman ſhould reject marrage, as a good man | 


does 1 Hie but I would advite neither to perſiſt in | 
refuſing. 8 8 Addiſon. Spectator, Ne 89. 

Thole paſtors had epiſcopal ordination, poffeſſed prefer- 
ments in the church, and were tametunes promoted to bi. 


the petals of the flowers are unequal, and jthaped hkea heart. 
The feeds of the greater 67/4gpsxoced are uled in medicine, | 
and ſhould be fo in an open ſituation, carly in the ſpring. 
EN . lillar. 


Bis Kk. 1. Cue, Pr. 3 Soup; broth made by boiling ſeve- 


ral forts of fleth. | 
Aprince, vcho in a foreſt rides aſtray, 
And, weary, to ſome cottage finds the way, 
Talks of no pyramids, or towl, or M of fiſñnß, 
But bung ſups his cream ferv'd up in earthen diſn. 
8 Rs LE 5 King's Art of Cookery, | 


nes a hard, white, brittle, mineral ſubſtance, of a metalline 


crementitious matter thrown off in the formation of tin, as 


unfit to enter its compolition.” 'Fhere are ſome, however, | 


2. The act of a fiſh that takes the bait. 


who eſteem it a metal ui generts; though it uſually contains 
ſome ilver,” There is an artyficial % a made, for the 
ſhops, of tin. Y; | Quincy. 


tha year in which the day, ariſing from tix odd hours in each 
year, is intercalated, 5 „ 
The year of the iun conſiſteth of three hundred and ſixty 

five days and fix hours, wanting eleven minutes; which ſix 
hours omitted, will, in time, deprave the compute; and this 
was the occaſion of bifſexttle, or leap year. Vulgar Err. 
Towords the latter end of February is the bifext:/e or in- 


tercalar day; called bifextile, becauſe the ſixth of the ca- | 


Fends of March is twice repeated, Holder on Time. 
BI's SON. adj. {derived by Skinner from by and fr. Blind. 
But who, oh! who hath feen the mobled queen, 
Run barctout up and deve, 1 the flames 
With %u rheum. Shake 
character. . Shakeſpeare's Cortolanus. 
BISTRE. u. /. [French.]J A colour made of chimney ſoot 
| boiled, and then diluted with water; uſed by pamters in 
_ watking their defigns. LR Wd T 
BISTORT. #, /. ([biftorto, Lat.] The name of a plant called 
allojuakerveed which tee. . 5 : 
BrsTOURY. 2. / [biftouri, Fr.] Afurgeon's inſtrument uſed 
in making incilions, of which there are three ſorts; the blade 
of rhe tirit turns like that of a Jancet z but the ſtraight b//- 


teury has the blade fixed in the handle; the crooked bifteury | 


is ſhaped like a halt moon, having the edge on the inſide. 


Chambers. i + 


BrsU'LcOUS. adj : C biſule us, Lat.] Clovenfooted. 


For the 1wine, although multiparous, vet being biſtlcons, | 
and only clovenhooted, are farrowed with open eyes, as other 


bifulcous annnals.  . Brown's Hug Erreurs, b. iii, e. 2 
BrT. . /. {breol, Saxon. Signitics the whole machine of 
al} thelron appurtenances of © bridle; as the bit-mouth, the 
branches, the curb, the tevil holes, the tranchefil, and the 
eros chains; but Lometimes It 35 uid to 3444 ity only the bit- 
mouth in particular. | Farrier's Didt. 
They light from their horſes, pulling off their bite, that they 
might ſomething refreſh their mouths upon the graſs. Sidney. 
Ve have ttrict fatutes, and mott biting laws, 


The ntedtul bits and cubs of headitrong ſteeds. Shak. 


Fic bath the /i fatt between his teeth, and away he runs. 


Unus'd to the reftrairt | 


Of eurbs and bite, and flecter than the winds. Addif.Cato. 


Bir. ./. {rrom Cie.! 
i, As much meat us is put into the mouth at once. 


How many prod.gat bits have flaves and peaſants 


This night cniutten > Shakeſpeare s Timon of Athens, 
Follow your junction, 99nd batten on cold bits. Shak. 
he mice fountlit troubletume to be till climbing the oak 
for every het they put in tl. ei bellies, L' Efirange. 
Bv thus the bolling kettl3 had prepar'd, ate 
Ana to the table ſent the hnoaking lard, 
A fav ry bit, that ſerv'd to reliſh wine. Dryden's Fables. 
John was the darlivg ; he had all the good bits, was cram- 
med with good pullet, chicken, and capon. Arbuth. J. Bull. 
2. A {mall piece of any thing. | I | 4 
Then clap tour flices »t pilaſter on't, 
That, lac'd with bet; of ruitick, makes a troat, 
IIe Lought at thoutands, what with better wit 


Pope. 


Y qa purchaſe as you want, and bit by bit. F, Epiflles. 
His maictty has power to granta patent for ſtunping round 


bits of copper, to evet y lubject he hath, Sxvift. 


3. A Spanith Weſt Indian ſilver coin, valued at fevenpence 


4. A bit the better o 4worſe, In the ſinalleſt degree. 


To Bir. wv. a. 


BITCH. 2. /. [bixze, Saxon.] 


has now indeed recovered, 


+. To cut; to weuud. | 


3. A tricker; a deceiver. 


ſpeare's Hamlet. A biter is one who tells you a thing, you have no reaſon | 


What harm can your /o, conſpe&tuities glean out of this 


Trevoux.| 


. | 2, Sharp; cruel; ſevere. 


Stilling fleet. | 


BIT 


There are few that Know all the tricks of theſe lawyers ; | 
for aught I can ſee, your caſe is not a hit clearer than it was 
ſeven years ago. | Arbuthnot's Hiſtory J. Bull. 

[trom the noun. ] To put the bridle upon a 
horſe. . 
1. The female of the canine Kind; as the wolf, the dog, the 
fox, the otter. _ 
And at his feet a bitch wolf fuck did yield | 

To two young babes. Spenſer”s Viſion of Bellay. 

I have been credibly informed, that a bitch will nurſe, play 
with, and be fond ot young toxes, as much as, and in place 
of her puppies. | Locke. 
2. A name of reproach fora woman. 8 . 

John had not run a maddin to long, had it not been for 
an extravagant bitchof a wife. Arbuthnot's Hiſt. of 7. Bull. 
To BITE, v. a. pret. I bit; part. pal, I have bit, or bitten. 

(bitan, Saxon. | | AT 
1. To cruſh, or pierce with the teeth. | 
8 8 My very enemy's dog, 

Though he had Ji me, ſhould have ſtood that night 

Againtt my fire. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
0 Such ſmiling rogues as thele, © 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, | 

Too intricate t' unlooſe. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Thete are the youths that thunder ata playhouſe, and fight 
for bitten apples. Fbaleſpeare 's Henry VIII. 

He falls; his arms upon his body found, | 
And with his bloody teeth he bits the ground. Dryden. 
There was lately a young gentleman bt to the bone, who 
| Tatler, N* 62. 
Their foul mouths have not opened their lips without a 
falſity; though they have ſhewed their teeth as if they would 
bite off my note. Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 
2. To give pain by cold. | 5 
3 Here cel we the icy phang, 
And churliſh chiding of the winter's wind z, 
Which when it Lites and blows upon my body, 


Ev*n till J ſhrink with cold, I tmile. '- Shakeſpeare. 
Full fifty years harneſs'd in rugged Reel, — — 

I have endur'd the biting winter's blast, | 
And the leverer heats of parching ſummer. Roxwve. | 


3. To hurt or pain with reproach. | © 
Fach poet with a diff rent talent writes; 5 
One prailes, one inſtructs, another bites, — Roſcommon. 


NE I've feen the day, with my good biting faulchion, 
I would have made them ſkip. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 
5. To make the mouth ſmart with an acrid tatte. | 

It may be the firſt water will have more of the ſcent, as 


bitter, or biting. 
6. Jo cheat; to trick; to detraud: a low phrale: 
A llcep and naked as an Indian lay, 55 
An honett factor ſtole a gem away: : 

He pledg'd it to the knight; the . had wit, [SY 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bt. Pope. 
If you had allowed half the fine gentlemen to have converted 
with yon, they would have been ſtrangely bit, while they 


Bacorn's Natural Hiſtory, NV 21. 


BITE. n. J. [trom the verb.] 2 | 
1. The ſcizure of any thing by the teeth. J 
oes he think he can endure the everlaſting burnings, or 


Nor dogdays parchin 
Are halt to harmful as the greedy flocks; 5 
heir venom'd bite, and ſcars indented on the ſtocks. 
. Dryden's Virgil's Georg icl«, b. ii. I. 522. 
I have knowrt very good fiſher angle diligently four or 
ſix hours for a river carp, and nor have a bite. Walton's Angler. 
3. A cheat; atrick; a fraud; in low and vutgar language. 
Let a man bene er fo wiese, . 
He may be caught with ſober lies; 
For take it in its proper light, 
Iis juit what coxcombs call a bite. 
4. A ſharper; one who commits frauds. 
BI TER. 1. ,. [from bite. / 
1. He chat bites. 555 | 
____ Great barkers are no brters. 
2. A fiſh apt to take the bait. 5 
lle is fo bold, that he will invade one of his own kind, and 
you may therefore eaſily believe him to be a bold iter. Walton. 


to qiſbelieve in ittelf, and perhaps has given you, before he 
bit you, no reaſon to diſbelieve it for his ſaying it; and, it 


he has deceived you. He is one who thinks you a fool, be- 
cauſe you do not think him a knave. _ Spectator, NY 504. 
BITTACLE. 2. ſ. A frame of timber in the ſteerage of a thip, 
where the conipaſs is placed. „ Diet 
BITTEN. partictp. 700. from to bite; which ſee.) 
| BITTER. ad. {bren, Saxon.}] F 
1. Having a hot, acrid, biting taſte, like wormwood. 
Hilter things are apt rather to kill than engender putre- 
faction. Bacon Natural Hier, Ne 696. 


idea of bitter in that man's mind, would be as clear and diſ- 
tinct from the idea of ſweet, as if he had taſted only gall, Locke. 


* 


Friends now faſt worn, 
Unſcparable, ſhall within this hour, 
On adiſſenſion of a doit, break out TID 
To bittereſt enmitĩyx. $S ge! n Coriolanus. 
Hufbands, love your wives, and be not bitter 654% them. 
| | Colo. 111. 19. 
The word of God, inſtead of a bitter, teaches us a char! cable 


ae bene Sprat. 
3. Calamitous; miſerable. | e 
Noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 
Is only bitter to him, only ahne 5 | 
Go with me, like good angels, tomy end. Shakeſpeare. 


A dire induction am I witnets to; 
And will to France, hoping, the conſequence | 
Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. Shak. Rich. III. 
Tell him, that if I bear my bitter tate, 
"Tis to behold his vengeance tor my fon. Dryden's #1, 
4. Paintul; inclement. 5 | 
And ſhun the bitter conſequence: for know, 
The day thou eat'ſt thereof, my ſole command 5 
Tranlgrett, inevitably thou ſhalt die. Par. Loft, b. vin. 
| The towl the borders fly, 
5. Sharp; reproachful; ſatirical. 
And, in the breath of bitter words, let's fmother 
My damned fon. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
6, Mournful; afflicted. 
Job, lii. 20. 


lite unto the Sitter in ſoul? , 


7. In any manner, unpleaſing or hurtful. 
Bitter is an equivocal word; there 1s bitter wormwood, 
there are bitter words, there are brtter enemies, and a bitter 


* 


more fragrant; and the ſecond more of the taſte, as more | 


„ 


Wherefore is light | yy unto him that is in miſery, and 


1. With a bitter taite. 


BITTERN; #./. [ butour, Fr.] A bird with lon 


BITTERN. . J. [from bitter.] A very bitter 11quo! 


thought only to fall in love with a fair lady. Pope's Letters. | 


Sqvijt.. 


Camden's Remains. 


you give him credit, laughis in your face, and triumphs that | 


Though a man in a fever ſhould, from ſugar, have a bitter | 
taſte, which, at another time, produces a ſweet one; yet the 


And ſhun the bitter blaſt, and wheel about the ſky. Dy. | 


BITTERLY. adv. 


2. In a bitter manner; ſorrowfully; calamitou 


5 0 f | | . ſon of his ſting. 
arm himſelf againit the &ztes of the never dying worm? South. | 
: heat, that ſplits the rocks, | : 


f 


e 


BiTTERGO und. x. 7. [ colocynthis, Lat.] The nam 


Tt 13, in all relpedts, like the gourd, eXceptin * 2. 
of the plant being deeply jagged, and the fruit FW {© leavg 
lively bitter, and not eatable. There are (ever: — Excel. 
this plant, which are very common in divers 5. 0 
Eait and Welt Indics, Parts of de 
L trom bitter.] Milo. 


I to lively acted with my tears fs 
That my poor miſtreſs, moved therewithal, 
_ Wept bitterly. Shakeſp. Two Gentlemen of f, 
Bitterly hait thou paid, and {tilt art paying ent 
That rigid core. Miltcn's Agouiſtes, 1 
3. Sharply; leverely, _ n. 
His behaviour is not to cenſure bitterly 


che errours of 
zeal. T8 0 thay 


* 

g legs, aud 
tor the un 
Bir rou:“ 
ch unte | 
ern, Wa 


long bill, which feeds upon fiſh ; remarkable 
Which he makes, uſually called bumping. Sc 
Ihe poor fiſh have enemies enough, beſides ty 
fiſhermen as otters, the cormorant, and the 444. 
. : * So thut ſcarce | 
| The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulpht, 
_ To ſhake the founding marſh, Thomfon's rie 
drains off in making of common alt, and uted in the A 
ration of Epſom falt.“ | 25 e 
BITTERNESS. 2. /. [from bitten.] 
1. A bitter taſte, | Bo 
The idea ct whiteneſs or bitterneſs, is in the mind, ex;3 
ly anſwering that power which is many body tc produc 
there. * e 
2. Malice; grudge; hatred; implacability. ON 
'T heb'tternes und animoſity between tlie chief compari, 
was ſuch, thatagreat Pater yh army was inarched. (lars 
3. Sharpnets ; ſeverity of temper. ER N 
His ſorrows have fo overwhelm'd his wits, 
Sul we be thus afflicted in his wreaks, 
IIis ats, his frenzy, and nis bitrers, "js? Shakeſtoqns 
Pierpoint and Crew appeared now to have eentractch ne. 
b;tter 12/5 and ſourneſs than formerly, and were more lege 
towards the king's connniffioners. Clarerden, b. . 
4. Satire; piquancy; keennets of reproach, | * 
Some think their wits have been allecp, except hey lat 
out ſomcwhat piquant, and to the quick: men cught nad 
the difference between ſaltneſs and bitterneſs. Bacon, Eo; 1 
5. Sorrow; vexation; alfliftion. ES Lt = 
There appears much joy in him, even fo much, tha 9. 
could not ſhew itſelf modeſt enough, without a badge 0 4+. 
terneſs. Shakeſpeare's Much ado abeut Mutti. 
They ſhall mourn for him, as one mourneth fer lis or; 
ſon, and ſhall be in bitternie/s tor him, as one that 18 i . 
m_ for his firſtborn. Zach. xii, 18. 
olt purtue the pleatures, as they call them, of than ud. 
tures, Which begin in fin, are carried on with danger, 4 
end 1n 3 Wake's Preparation fer Dias 
lo oft, in bitterneſs of ſoul, deplor'd _ 
My abſent daughter, and my dearer lord. Pope"; 0/4, 
BITTERSWEET. 2. /. (from bitter and javeer.] Ihe nalicdt 
an apple, which has a compound taſte of fwect and bitter, 
It is but a bitter ſaveet at beſt, and the fine colours ot the 
_ ſerpent do by no means make amends for the tinzrt and ge 
| 5 South, 
When I expreſs the taſte of an apple, which we call the 
bitterſaveet, none can miſtake what I mean, Watts"; Ligich, 
B1TTERVETCH:. 2. ,. forobus, Lat. „„ 
This plant hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whole g- 
| 3 the pointal, wrapt up in the meinbrane, hel 
becomès a round pod, full of oval ſhaped feeds; two Hale, 
joined together, grow upon a 12 that terminates ina pon! 


V y 
 CLLAIY 


BrTTOUR. 2. / {butour, Fr.] The name of à bird, con- 
monly called the tern; L Sce BITTERN, } but perhaps as 
properly bttour. 5 N 
Ihen to ihe waters brink ſte laid her head; 

And, as a bittour bumps within a reed, 0 


To thee alone, O lake, the ſaid, I tell. erde. 


[Biru uE. . / {from bitumen.) Bitumen. Sce Bir uus, 


Ps £ Mix with theſe 
__Idzan pitch, quick ſulphur, filver's ſpume, 
Sea onion, he 


ebore, and black bitume. May's Tires. 


BITU'MEN. 1. ſ. [Lat.] A fat unctuous matter dug outet 
* the earth, or ſcummed oif lakes, as the 23 7 wn in Judes, 


of various Kinds; ſome ſo hard as to be uſed tor coals; othe!s 
lo glutinous as to {erve for mortar. | Sana). 
| It is reported, that b:tumen mingled with lime, and put us 
der water, will make, as it were, an artificial rock, the, 
ſtance becometh ſo hard. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, Nd 
The fabrick ſeem'd a work of riting ground. 
With (ulphur and fue caſt between. Dryder's Tai, 
Bitumen is a body that readily takes fire, yields an 01,41" 
is ſoluble in water. | rcp u> Method of Fiſts, 
Birv vIxOUS. adj. {from bitumen.) Having the nature ads 
qualities of bitumen; compounded of bitumen. Sy 
Naphtha, which was the 6iz2rinovs mortar uſed in“ 
walls of Babylon, grows to an entire and very hard mas 
like a tone, Bacon Phyſical Renal. 
The truitage fair to ſight, like that which grew „ 
Near that b1tu9r7mus luke, where Sodom flam' d. Par. J. 
BIxvAL VT. adj. [from. ixus and watue, Lat.] Haring 
valves or ſhutters; a term uſed of thoſe fiſſi that have"! 
| ſhells, as oyſters; and of thoſe plants whoſe feed pods oc 
their whole length, to diſcharge their feeds, as peas. 
In the cavitylies loole the ſhell of ſome tort of brate, lat 
ger than ould be introduced in at either of thote hows. 
| _— Mooilarar. len Fried 
BIVALVVLAR. 4 fi. L from bid als.] Having tw vas 
BI x wok r. u. /. An herb. La 
Bi ZANTINE. 2. /. [more properly ſpelt by<antne; from b 5 
| rr cd A great piece of gold valucd at fiftcen pes, 
which the king oſfereth upon high feſtival days; 1t15 vero 
a bizantine, which anciently was a piece of gold come -! 
the emperours of Conttantinople. Camden's Reid 
To BLAB. D. a. [blabberen, Dutch. ] „„ 
1. To tell what ought to be kept ſecret; it uſually implies 17 
ther thoughtleflnets than treachery ; but may be ulcd in tl. 
ther ſenſe. 
The gaudy, blabbing, and remorſeful day, „ "vi 
Is crept into the boſom of the ea. Shake)p. Henry NI. 
5 Thy dues be done, and none left cut, 
Ere the blabbing eaſtern ſcout 
'The nice morn on the Indian ſteep, 
From her cabin'd loophole peep. 
Nature has made man's breaſt no windorts, 
To publiſh. what he does within doors ; 
Nor what dark ſecrets there inhabit, | WOW” 
Unleſs his own raſh folly blab it. Hudibras, Pu 
1 e 
Sorrow nor joy can be diſguis'd by art, Docder Jr 
1 p to 4 


Msn. 


Our foreheads b/ab the ſecret of our heart. | 
It is unlawful to give any kind of religious worth: 
creature ; but the very indices of the fathers cannot 2 ; 
index expurgatorius, tor blabbing (0 great airuth. SPATE, 
Nor whitper to the tattling reeds | 
The blackeit of all female deeds ; 
Nor blab it on the lonely rocks, 
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11. in a good ſenſe. | . 
1 To fel 0 Aclienttul engine of her thonghts, 


Tnat det., N "EM 
£2: 4 them with tuch pleaſing eloquence, | 
hh 7 forth that pretty Follow Cage. Shakeſpearc. 
. „, To tattle; to tell tales, ; 
BAB. 5 Your mute [I'll be; Dy 
= gue blabs, then let mine eyes not ſee. Has. 
hay lte the verb.] A teltale; a choughtleſs bab- 
BIB. Idescherous betrayer of ſecrets. : 
* freret man heareth many confeſſions; ter who will 
Ic to a 6ab, or babbler? Bacon, Eyay 6. 
Io have reveal d | 
man, the ſecrets of a friend, 
corn of all, to be excluded 


open hu 


decrets of 
Contempt and 
All tent tip; 
Whoever news a 
dab, and one that fall 


me a very inquiſitive body, III he] uma 
make privacy as publick as a procla- 
ution 5 L' Ejrange. 
50 ould have certainly gone about ſhewing my letters, un- 
N to every blabot my acquaintance. 
| | Swwizr's Letters. 
Bt 'gBER. . {. {from %.] A tattler z a teltale, 
BA BER. D. . 10 whuitle to a horte. 
J BBERLIPPED. Stele. See ELOBBPRLIPPED. 
BLACK. ug (hlac, Saxon, ] 5 . 
1. Of the o lour of nignt .. Mack and dark night. 
In tac twilight in the evening) in the lack and dark night. 
Prov. vu. 9. 
Re Ariftotle it ſeems to he implied, in theſe problems which 
f ne lun makes man black, and not the fire, why 
Brown's Fule. Err, 


— 


At we chai ge ct tec, 


enquire why 1 2 N 
+ whitens wax, yet blacks the kin. 


2. Dack. 


4 great rain. 333 
1 Cloudy of conntenance; ſullen. NONE 
She hath bated me ot halt my train . 
Loc d b{ack upon me. Shakejpeare's King Lear. 

4 Hotrible; wicked; atrocious. 85 e 
Eitler my country never muſt be freed, Es 5 

Ort conſ-nting to ſo Hach a deed.” Dryden s Indian Emp. 

9 Diſmal; mourntul. | 8 . 


I Kings, xvlii. 45. 


A dire induction am I witneſs to; li 


And will to France, hoping, the contequence, 
Will prove as bitter, Hack, and tragical. $5 b. Rich. III. 
& Black and Hut. The colour of a bruile ; a tripe. EE 
Mittreſs Ford, good heart, is beaten black and blue, that 
you cannot fee A white ſpot about her. 
And wing d with ſpeed and fury, flew 


To ricue knight from black end blue. Hudibras, c. li. 


Bt ck-BROW ED. adj, {from black and brow.] Having | | 


black evebrows ; gloomy z diſmal z threatening. | 
Come, gentle nicht; come, loving, black-broxt” night, 
Give we my Romeo. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Thus when a b/ac&-brexv'd guſt begins to riſe, 
White foam at firtt on the curl'd ocean fries, * 
Then roars the main, the billows mount the ikjes. 
| grips Dryden, Mnetd vii. I. 736. 
BLaCK-B&YONY. 2. /. [farmus, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
Itis male and female in different plants; the flowers of the 
male plant conſiſt of one leaf, and are bell ſhaped; but theſe 
ue barren; the embryos are produced on the female plants, 
which become oval berries, including roundith feeds, I hete 
plants have no claſper, as the white bryony hath. The ſpecies 
ve, 1. The common black-bryony. 2. Black-bryony of Crete, 
vithatrifid leaf, Sc. The firſt is rarely cultivated in gar- 
lens, but grows wild under hedges, and is gathered for medi- 
cinal uſe. It may be eaſily . by towing the ſeeds, 
ſoon after they are ripe, under the | 
the ſpring, the plants will come up, and ſpread their branches 
over the buſhes; | 5 5 Millar. 
Nack-carrr. Oxen; bulls; and cows. : 
The other part of the grazier's buſineſs is what we call 
blac b. cattle, producing hides, tallow, and beef, for export- 
2107, V „ 
BLaCK-EARTH. 2. .. It is every where obvious on the ſurface 


of the ground, and what we call mould. Woodward on Foſſils. | 


BLick-GUaRD. adj. [from black and guard. ] A cant word- 
amongit the vulgar; by which is imp 
the meaneſt kind. £ 


Let a black-guard boy be always about the houſe, toſend on | 
yourerrands, and go to market tor you on rainy days. Swift. | 

BLACK-LEAD. 2. 78 {from black and lead.) A mineral found 
in the lead-mines, much uſed for pencils; it is not fuſible, 


or not without a very great heat. Pg 
You muſt firlt get your black-lead ſharpened finely, and put 
filtinto quills, tor your rude and firtt draught. Peachanm. 
Bacx-u AIL. . /. & certain rate of money, corn, cattle, or 
ther conſideration, paid to men allied with robbers, to be b 
tzem protected from the danger of fuch as uſually rob or deal. 
1 | | | Convel. 
& tood made of blood and grain. 
| Through they were lin'd with many a piece 
Ot ammunition bread and cheeſe, | 
And fat black-puddings, proper food 
8 For warriours that delight in 5 | 
LACK-ROD, 7./, [trom blackand a Me uſher belonging 
to the order of the garter; ſo called from the black rod he 
Qrries in his hand. He is of the king's chamber, and like- 
os uſher of the parliament. Ds 
CK. „. . [from the adjective. } . 
. Abel tne ot 19 f . 
Tk Black is the badge of hell, OT 
. e hue of dungeons, and the tcowl of night. Shakeſp. 
LIN the production of black, the corpuſcles mult be leſs 
3 many ot thute which exhibit colours. Nexwtoa's Opticks. 
- Mourning, 


Riſe, wretched widow, riſe z nor, undeplor d, [ 


brack->uppiNG. 1. , [from Sack and pudding.) A kind 


ernut my ghott to paſs the Stygian ford: A 
«ne, prepar d in black, to mourn thy perith'd lord. 


3- A blackamoor, 
+ r. ous of the eye which is black. Ns 
ces that it be in every part of the air, which is as big 


X the block or light of the eye. Digby. 
b ck. v. 4. [from the noun.] To make black; to 
lacken. 5 de 


Blacking over the paper with ink, not only the ink would e 


quckly dried up, but the paper, that I | 
4 Up, U & could nat burn betore 
would be quic ly ſet on "egy Boyle on Colcurs. 
en in his fury black'd the raven o'er, 
b nee im prate in his white plumes no more. Addiſon. 
3 MOOR, u. f. — black and Moor.] A man by na- 

ure o a black complexion z a negro. 4 

f he Ae no more afraid of a blackamoor, or a lion, than of 
Bi Lernas a cat. Locke on Education, 5 11 5. 
g RED Heath, [empetrum, Lat.] The name of a 


I 5 | | 
2 leaves like thoſe of the heath; the flowers are male 


male, which di en a 
the uch grow in different parts of the ſame plant; 
b en have no petals; the | whe are ſucceeded by 
ſeeds. T 1 f each of which are contained three or four hard 
Staffor Anis ile ſhrub grows wild upon the mountains in 
| ire, Devonſhire, and Yorkſhire. Millar. 
ies of bramble; which ſee. 


. and avoided as a blab. Milton's Agmriſtes. | 


Sinner. 


The heaven was black with clouds and wind, and therewas | 


Shakeſpeare. 


elter of buſhes ; where, in 


ied a dirty fellow; of | 


ood. Hudibras, p. i. cant. i. 


on Coxvel, / 


- | BLADE. . / C bla, ble d 
Dryden's Fables. I 


BLA 


not proved worth a blackberry, Shak, Troilus and Creſſida. 
Ihen ſad he ſung the children in the wood; | 
How blackberries they pluck'd in deſarts wild, | 
And tcarleſs at the glittering faulchion ſmil'd. Gay*s Paſt. 
BLACK BIRD. 2. /. from black and bird. ] The name of a bird. 
Ot unging birds, they have linnets, goldfinches, blackbirds, 
thruſhes, and divers others. Carew's Survey of Cornavall, 
A. ſchoolboy ran unto't, and thought 
The crib was down, the blackbird caught. 
To BLACK EN. v. a. [from black.] 1 
1. To make of a black colour. 9 
| Blets'd by aſpiring winds, he finds the ſtrand 
_ Placken'd by crouds. X Prior. 
While the long fon'rals blacker all the way. Pope. | 
2. To darken, 


8 aviſt, 


bigger than a man's hand, but preſently after grew, and fpread, 
anu &/ackened the face of the whole heaven. | oth, 
3. To defame; or make infamous. 

Let us blacken him what we can, ſaid that miſcreant Har- 
riſon, of the bleſſed King, upon the wording and drawing up 
his charge againſt his approaching trial. Soulf. 

The morals Hachen d, when the writings ſcape 
Ihe libell'd perſon, and the pictur'd ſhape. Pope. 
To BLACK EN. v. 2. To grow black. _ | 

| WE The hollow found : OY, 

_. Sung in the leaves, the foreſt ſhook around, . 

Air blacken'd, roll'd the thunder, groan'd the ground. 
F | ; 3 Dryden. 
BLA'CK1SH, adj. [from black.] Somewhat black. 8 | 

Part of it all the year continues in the form of a wr 
oil. 2 3 Ole. 

BLACKMOOR. 1. from black and Moor.] A negro. 4 
The land of Chus makes no part of Africa; nor is it the 


| habitation of b/ackmoors; but the country of Arabia, eſpe- 


cCially the happy and ſtony. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 

: BY More to welt 2 

I be realm of Bacchus to the blackmoor fea, Par. Reg. 

BLA'CKNESS. . . [from black.] Ea Capt oy 

1. Black colour, . 3533 
Blactucſi is only a diſpoſition to abſorb, or ſtifle, without 

: n ot the rays of every ſort that fall on the 
vdies, 


within thole, other {pots of an intenſer blackneſs. Newton. 
His tongue, his prating tongue, had chang'd him quite, 
To footy blackneſs from the pureſt white. Addiſon's Vid. 


2. Darkness. 


8 His faults in him ſeem as the ſpots of heav'n, 
More hery by night's blackneſs. Shak. Aut. and Cleop. 
BLA'CKSMITH. 7. /. pps black and ſmith. ] A ſimith that 
works in iron; ſo called from being very ſmutty. 

The hackſimith may forge what he pleaſes. Howel. 
Shut up thy doors with Hars and bolts ; it will be impoſſible 


= for the black/mith to make them ſo faſt, but a cat and a whore- 


maſter will find a way through them. = Spectator, NY 205. 
BLACKTAIL. 2. /. [from black and tail.) A fiſli; a kind of 
perch, by ſome called 2, or popes. See PP E. Diel. 
 BLA'CKTHORN. . /. [from black and thorn.) The ſame with 

the ſloe. See PLUM, of which it is a ſpecies. © 
BLA'DDER. ». /. [blatene, Saxon; blader, Dutch. 
1. That veſlel in the body which contains the urine. 
The bladder ſhould be made of a membranous ſubſtance, 
and extremely dilatable for receiving and containing the 
urine, till an opportunity of emptying it. Ray on Creation. 


2. Itis often filled with wind, to which alluſions are frequently 


made. TNT, | +; 
Tuhhat huge great body which the giant bore, 


| Was vanquith'd quite, and of that monſtrous maſs. 
= 


Was nothing left, but like an empty bladder was. Spenſer. 
A bladder but moderately filled with air, and ſtrongly tied, 


Tre 5 Boyle, 
3. It is uſual for thoſe that learn to ſwim, to ſupport themkcives 
with blown bladders. | „„ 
AS . I have ventur dd... 
Like little wanton boys, that ſwim on Here, 
Theſe many ſummers, in a tea of glory; Res | 
But far beyond my depth: my highblown pride 
At length broke under me. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
4. A blitter ; a puſtule. : 75 . 
BLA'DDER-NUT. . . [ Haß hylodendron, Lat.] A plant. 
The flower conſiſts ot ſeveral leaves, which are placed circu- 
larly, and expand in form of a roſe; out of whoſe many headed 
flower cup riles the pointal, which becomes a membranaceous 


into two or three cells, containing ſeeds in form of a ſcull. 
The ſpecies are, 1. The common wild blad.er-nut. 2. Three 
leaved Virginian bladder-nut. 3. Bladder-nut, with ſingle 
ſhining leaves. 4. Bladder-nut, with narrow bay leaves. 5. 
Three leaved American bladder-nut, with cut leaves. The 
firſt of theſe trees is found wild in the woods, and other ſhady 
places, in the northern parts of England. The ſecond ſort is 
a native of America, but is ſo hardy as to endure the ſevereſt 
cold of our climate, in the open air. Both theſe kinds may be 
propagated, by ſowing their ſeeds early in the ſpring. They 
will commonly grow in England to the height of * or 
922 | illar. 


fourteen feet. 


| BLA'DDER-SENA. 2. ſ. [ colutea, Lat.] The name of i plant. 


It hath a papilionaceous flower, ſucceeded by pods, re- 
ſembling the inflated bladder of fiſnes, in Which are con- 
tained ſeveral kidney ſhaped ſeeds. The ſpecies are five. 
among flowering trees, the oddnels of their flowers and pode 

iet = | Millar. 


will make a pretty variety. | | Millar 
Sax. bled, Fr.] The ſpire of graſs 
betore it grows to ſeed; the green ſhoots of corn which rite 


the word blade; from which, I believe, the blade of a {word 


as firit named, becauſe of its ſimilitude in ſhape ;z and, from 


the blade of a ſword, that of other weapons or tools. 
There is hardly found a plant that yieldeth a red juice in the 
blaile or eur, except it be the tree that beareth ſanguis dra- 
MC + Bacon. 

___ Sends in his feeding flocks betimes, t' invade 
The riſing bulk of the luxuriant blade. * Dryden's Georg. 
It we were able to dive into her ſecret receſſes, we ſhould 
find that the ſmalleſt blade of graſs, or moſt contemptible weed, 
has its particular uſe. Sxwift on the Faculties of the Mind. 

Hung on every ſpray, on every blade | 

Ot grils, the myriad dewdrops twinkle round. Themſon. 

BLADE. #./. [blatte, Germ. blad, Dutch. ] _ 

1. The ſharp or ſtriking part ef a weapon or inſtrument, diſtinct 
from the dajdle: It is uſually taken for a weapon, and to | 
CE HORNY from the likeneſs of a ſword blade to a blade 
of graſs. | 


5 ſought all round about, his thirſty blade i 
To bathe in blood of faithleſs enemy. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
She knew the virtue of her blade, nor would 
Pollute her ſabre with noble blood, Dryden 
Be his this ſword, whoſe blade of braſs diſplays 
A ruddy gleam ; whoſe hilt a ſilver blaze. ope. 
2. A briſk man, either fierce or gay, called ſo in contempt. So 


we fay mettle tor courage. 


mouſe eaten cheeſe Neſtor, and that fame dogfox Ulyſſes, is 


That little eloud that appeared at firſt to Elijah's ſervant, no | 


| BLA'MABLE. aj. | runs blame.) Culpable; faulty. 


* {light cenſure, 


Locte s Elements of Natural Philoſophy, c. ii. 5 
There would emerge one or more Nv black ſpots, and, | 


| BLAME. . . [from the verb.] 


ſionate 


being held near the fire, grew exceeding turgid and hard; but 
_ afterwards being brought nearer to the fire, it ſuddenly broke, | 
with ſo loud a noiſe as made us for a while after almoſt deat. 


fruit, ſomewhat like the inflated bladder of fiſhes, and divided 


Theſe ſhrubs grow to the 9 05 of eight or ten fert; and, 


from the ſeed. This ſeems to me the primitive ſignification of 


BLA 


to judge of thele blades by their garbs, looks, and outward 
appearance. _ L'Eftrange. 
Ihen turning about to the hangman, he ſaid, 

\ Diſpatch me, I pri'thee, this 2 blade. Prior. 
BLADE of the Shoulder, 2 - The bone called by anatonutts 
BLA'DEBONE, the ſcapula, or ſcapular bone. 

He fell moſt furiouſly on the broiled relicks of a ſhouldec 
of mutton, commonly called a bladebone. . Pope. 
To 1 w. a. [from tlie noun.] To furniſh, or fit with 

a blade. | 


| BLa'pey. adj. [from blade.) Having blades or ſpires. 


Her tilver viſage in the wat' 


ry glaſs, f | 
KY Decking with liquid pearl the b/aded graſs. Shakeſp. 


As where the lightning runs along the ground, 
Nor bladed grafts, nor bearded corn tucceeds, Fe es 
But ſcates of ſcurf and putrefaction breeds. Ddr. 
BLAIN. 1. / {blegene, Sax, bleyne, Dutch.} A pultvic; 4 
botch; a bliſter, 0 
| Itches, blair, 
Sow all th' Athenian boſoms, and the crop 
Be general leproſy. __ Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Botches and blazzrs muſt all his fleſh imboſs, 
And all his people. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xii. l. 180, 
-  Whene'er I hear a rival mam'd, "00-28; 
I feel my body all inflam'd; | | 
Which breakin out in boils and beine, 
With yellow filth my linen ſtains. 


Virtue is placed between two extremes, which are on both 
ſides equally blamable. Dryden's Dujreſny. 


being liable to blame. : 


hable to cenſure, 2 5 I 
A procel3 may be carried on againſt a perſon, that is mali- 
ciouſly or blamably ahſent, even to a definitive fentenoe. 


3 : | Ayliffe. 
To BLAME. v. a. Ln Fr.] 


1. To cenlure; to c 


arge with a fault: it generally implies a 
ro pens co en ek 
Shall do a court'ſy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not controul. Shakejp. King Lear. 
Porphyrius, you too far did tempt your tate; 
ITis true, your duty to me it became; 
Each finding, like a friend, 
2. To blame haz uſually the particle for before the fault. 


along, of the word ſentiment. 


3. Sometimes, but rarely, of. 


Tomoreus he blam'd of inconſiderate raſhneſs, for that he 
would buſy himſelf in matters not belonging to his vocation. 


Knelles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 


1. Fault; imputation of a fault. . > 
In arma, the praiſe of ſucces is ſhared amongtt many; yet 
the blame of miſadventures is charged upon one. Hayward. 
1 lay the blame on the poor little ones, ſometimes paſ- 
y enough, to divert it from themſelves. 


2. Crime; that which produces or deſerves cenſure, 


hitherto been accuſtomed to ſeem ſmall. Hooker, b. v. 5 
I unſpeak mine own detraction; here abjure 5 
The taints and blames I laid upon myſelf, 


TLlrhherewith upon his creſt, - 
With rigour ſo outrageous he ſmit, es 
That a large ſhare it hew'd out of the reſt, 


to be the »oun. To blame, in French, a tort. _ 
___ You were fo blame, I mult be plain with you, 


Now we ſhould hold them much to blame, 


meriting blame. 
Is not the cauſer of theſe timeleſs deaths, 
Bluntwitted lord, ignoble in demeanour, _ 
It ever lady wrong'd ber lord ſo much, 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Dome ſtern untutor'd churl. 
BLAMELESS. adj. [from blame.) OL 
1. Guiltlels ; innocent; exempt from cenſure or blame, 


unto God, 
| The flames afcend on either aJtar clear, 


*  blamel;ſs men, of a fifth part of their eſtates. 
2. Sometimes it is uſed with of. 
BLA'MELESLY. adv. from blameleſs.) Innocently ; wich- 
Out crime. : : 5 
pbclicving them when not revealed, or not with that convic- 
tion, againſt which he cannot b/amelefly, without pertinancy, 
hold out, that will bring danger ot ruin on any. | 
rss Hammend's Fundamentals. 


tion from cenſure. | | 
Having reſolved, with him in Homer, that all is chargeable 
on Jupiter and fate, they inter, with him, the blameleſnzfs 
of the inferiour agent. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
BLA MER. 1. J. [trom blame. | One that blames or finds fault; 
a cenſurer. . 
In me you've hallowed a pagan muſe, __ 
And denizon'd a ſtranger, who, miſtaugal-t 
By b.amers of the times they marr'd, hath ſought 
Virtues in corners. Donne. 
BLAMEWO'RTHY. adj dt from blame and worthy.) Culpable 
blameable ; worthy of blame or cenſure. | | 
Although the ſame ſhould be blamenvorthy, yet this age 
hath reaſonably well forborne to incur the danger of any ſuch 
blame. .* +. © Hooker, b. v. 52. 
To BI. ANCH. wv. a. [blanchir, Fr.] AE 


| 1, To whitcn, to change from ſome other colour to white. 


You can behold ſuch fights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your chceks, te 
| When mine is blanch'd with fear. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
A way of whiting wax cheaply may be of uſe ; and we have 
ſet dawn the practice of tradeſmen who blanch it. Boyle. 
And ſin's black dye ſeems blanch'd by age to virtue. 
Ee | Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
2. To ſtrip or peel ſuch things as have hutks. | 5 
7 | 2K 1 Reir 


4 


You'll find yourſelf miſtaken, Sir, if you'll take upon yu 


S 5 wilt, ö 


BLAMABLENESS. 1. . [from blamable.}] Fault; the itatc t 


Br AMABLY. adv. { from blamable.] Culpable; in a manner 


- But praiſing that, I muſt your conduct blame. Dryden. . 
Something to blame, and ſomething to commend. Pope. 


The reader muſt not blame me for making uſe here, "4 hy 


Locke, | 


Who would not judge us to be diſcharged of all blame, a 
which are confeſt to have no great fault, even by their ver 
word and teſtimony, in whoſe eyes no fault of ours hath ever 
27. ü 


For itrangers to my nature. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 5 


And glancing down his ſhieid, from blame him fairly bleſt, 
. . Laim) Queen, b. i. cant. ii. ftanz. 18. 
4. There is a peculiar ſtructure of this word, in which it is not 

very evident whether it be a hẽỹůỹr a verb; but I conceive it 


To part fo ſlightly with your wite's firſt gift. Shakeſp. 
I do not alk whether they were miſtaken ; but, on ſuppoli- 
tion they were not, whether they were 10 blame in the manner. 
„ | Stflling fl:et.. 
If they went back before they came. Prior. 
BLA'MEFUL. adj. {from dame and full.) Criminal; guilty ; 


As blamefidl as the executioner? _Shakeſp. Richard III. | 


Sbaleſp. Henry VI. p. ite 
She found out the righteous, and preſerved him blamele „5 
J ſilom, Xx. 5. 
While chus the blameleſs maid addreſs d her pray'r. Dryd. 
Such a leſſening of our coin will deprive great numbers of . 
oc He. 


We will be blameleſs of this thine oath. . Joſhua, it. 17. 


It is the wilful oppoſing explicit articles, and not the not 


BLA'MELESNESS. 1. ſ. from blameleſs.) Innocence; exemp- 


! 


— Ac x .  er———_——— 2 
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3. To obliterate; towaſh out; to balk ; to paſs over. 
and blanch his danger. 
point of lawfulnels. 


To BLANCH. v. n. To evade; to ſhift; to ſpeak ſoft. 


counſellors Manch. 
BLAN CHER. #. /. from blanch.] A whitener. 
BLAND. adj. ¶Vlandus, Lat.] Soft; mild; gentle. 1* 


7 BLA'NDISH, v. g. [blandior, Lat.] To ſmooth; to ſoften. 


BLA'NDISHMENT. v. ſ. [from blandiſh; blanditie, Lat.] 
1. Act of fondneſs; expreſſion of tenderneſs by geſture, 


2. Soft words; kind ſpeeches, HY | 
+ He was both well and fair ſpoken, and would uſe ſtrange | BLASPHE'MER. . 


3. Confuſed; cruſhed; diſpirited; ſubdued} depreſſed. 


4. Without rhime; where the rhime is blanched, or miſſed. 
halt for it.“ 


© Blood and blank verie hav 


Blk. 2. J. [from the adjeQtive.] 
1. A void ſpace, | 5 | 


| 3. A paper from which the writing is ettaced, ; 


BL A 


Their ſuppers may be biſket, raiſins of tlie ſun, and a few 
blanched almonds. Wiſemen's Surgery. 


The judges thought it dangerous to admit ifs and ands, to 
qualify treaſon; whereby every one might exprels his malice, 
Bacon's Henry VII. 

You are not tranſported in an action that warms the blood 
and is appearing holy, to blanch, or take for admitted, the 
1 Bacon's Holy War. 


Optimi conſiliarii mortui; books will ſpeak plain, when 
Bacon. 


Dic. 


| In her face excule | 
Came prologue; and apology too prompt; | 
Which, with bland words at will, the thus addreſs'd. 
0 Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. l. 855 
| | An even calm 
Perpetual reign'd, ſave what the zephyrs bland : 
Breath'd o'er the blue expanſe. Thomſon's Spring. 


I have met with this word in no other paſlage. 

| Muſt'ring all her wiles, 

With blandifh'd parleys, 2 aflaults, 

Tongue- batteries, ſhe ſurceas'd not day nor night, 
To ſtorm me over-watch'd, and weary'd out. Milton. 


The little babe up in his arms he hent, 
Who, with ſweet pleaſure and bold blndliſbment, 
Gan mile, Fairy 
2; Each bird and beaſt, behold _ 
Approaching two and two; theſe cow'ring lo“ 
With blandijhment. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. viii. I. 351. 


ſweetneſs and blandi/hment of words, where he deſired to effect 


Him Dido now with blaxdi/hment detains ; Sd 
But I ſuſpect the town where Juno reigns. Dryd. Jirg. 
In order to bring thoſe infidels within the wide circle of 
whiggith community, neither b/andi/hments nor promiſes are | 
omitted, : Savift's Examiner, Ne 47. | 


BLANK. adj. [blanc, Fr. derived by Menage from Albianus, | _ 


thus: Albranus, albianicus, bianicus, biancus, bianco, blam- 
cus, blancus, blanc; by others, from blanc, which, in Daniſh, 
ſignifies ſhining; in conformity to which, the Germans have 
2 


blancber, to ſhine; the Saxons, blæcan; and the Engliſh, | 
bleach, to whiten.} VVV hs © 
1. White. 


55 To tlie blank moon Ip 
Her office they preſcrib'd: to th* other five 
_ Their planetary motions. 


Our ſubſtitutes at home thall have blank charters, 
Whereto, when they know that men are rich, WE | 
They ſhall ſubſcribe them for large ſums of gold. Shak. | 

Upon the debtor fide, I find innumerable articles; but, 
upon the creditor fide, little more than blank paper. Addiſon. 


There without ſuch boaſt, or ſign of joy, 


2. A Kind of pear, ſometimes written blar 
To BLANKET. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


BLA'NKLY. add. 


To BLARE. v. 7. 


Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 1. 656. | 
2. Without writing; unwritten ; empty of all marks. | ; 


B LA 


t. An wollen cover, ſoft, and looſely woven, ſpread com- 
monly upon a bed, over the linen ſheet, for the procurement 


of warmth, 


To cry, Hold! hold! 


upon your teet, your ſhoulders are uncovered. 
imſelf among the itoried chiets he ſpies, 
As from the blanket high in air he flies. 


. To cover with a blanket. A 
My face I'll grime with filth ; 
Blanket my loins ; tie all my hair in knots. 


2. To tols in a blanket, by way of penalty or contempt. 

| Ah, oh! he cry'd, what ſtreet, what lane, but knows 

Our purgings, pumpings, blanketings, and blows? Pofe. 
From blank. In a blank manner; with 


whiteneſs ; with Na, with confuſion. 


To BLASPHEME. v. g. [blaſphenn, low Lat.] 
1. To ſpeak in terms of im i 
2. To ſpeak evil of. 


Pg The trueſt iſſue of thy throne, 
By his own interdiction ſtands accurs'd, 
And does blafpheme his breed. 


Bla heine their feeder, and torget their lord. 


Queen, b. ii. c. li. Htanx. 1, To BLASPHE'ME. v. x. Lo ſpeak blaſphemy. 


8 hakeſpeare's Macbeth, h 


Lier of blaſpheming Jew, 
Gall of goat, and ſlips of yew. 
1 puniſhed them oft in every ſynagogue, and 
them to blaſpheme.  - ; 


of God in impious and irreverent terms. 


bate ſilence. f | = 
Deny che curſt blaſphemer's tongue to rage, 
And turn God's fury from an impious age. 
Should each blaſphemer quite eſcape the rod, 
Hecauſe the infult's not to man, but God. 


BLA'SPHEMOUS. adj. [from blaſpheme. It is uſually ſpoken | 
with the accent on the firſt fyllable, but uſed by Milton with | 
it on the ſecond.) Impioully irreverent with regard to God. |] 
O man, take heed how thou the gods do move, 
To cauſe full wrath, which thou canſt not reſiſt; 
Sidney. | 


Blaſphemous words the ſpeaker vain do prove. 


To worſhip thee accurſt; now more accurit 
For this attempt, bolder than that on Eve, 
And more blaſphemons ? 

A man can hardly pats the ſtrects, without havi 


man, ſhou 
blaſphemons aflertion in the face of the world, as th 


with wicked irreverence. 


Solicitous and bark, he thus began. Par. Reg. b, i, BLASPHEMOUSLY. adv. {from blaſpheme.] 1 


| Adam ſoon as he heard 
The fatal treſpaſs done by Eve, amaz'd, TE 
Aſtonied aber and blank, while horrour chill! 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax'd. Milton. 
- But now no face divine contentment wears; TITS 
Tis all blank ſadneſs, or continual fears. Pope. 


The lady ſhall ſay her mind freely, or the Hank verſe ſhall 
.  _ Shakeſpeare's Hamlel. 

Long have your cars been fill'd with tragick parts; 
I e harden'd all your hearts. 
Addiſon's Drummer, Prologue. 
expreſſion, is extremely difficult to ſuch as are not maſters 
in the tongue. 85 Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 


I cannot write a paper full as I uſed to doz and yet I will 
not forgive a blank of halt an inch from you, Saviſt. 


2. A lot, by which nothing is gained; which has no prize 


marked upon it. l 3 

If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks 
My name hath touch'd your ears. SH. Cor; 

„„ In fortune's lottery lies | 
A heap of blanks, like this, for one tmall prize. Dryden. 
| The world the coward will defpile, | 
When life's a blank, who pulls not for a prize. Dryden. | 


1 She has left him 
The blank of what he was; 
I tell thee, eunuch, ſhe has qu 


For him, 1. think.not on 


Onion to do what is neceflary, 
Scals a commulion to a blank of — ONS 
For the book of knowledge tair, 
Preſented with an univerſal blank „„ 
Of nature's works, to me expung'd and ras'd. Par. Loft. 
A lite ſo ſpent is one great hn, which, though not blotted 
* with fin, is yet without any characters ot grace or virtue, 
: TOTO | Ogers, Ser m. xii. 
5. The point to which an arrow is directed; ſo called, becauſe, 
to be more viſible, it was marked with white. 

my _ procoehgrnmmopeter Slander, 
- Whoſe whiſper o'er the world's diameter, 

As level as the cannon to his blauk 


6. Aim; ſhot, N 
The harlot ung FRY | 
Is quite beyond my aim; out of the blank | 
And level of my brain. 
I have ſpoken for you all my belt, 
And ſtood within the blank of his diſpleaſure, 
For my tree ſpecch. | Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
7. Object to which any thing is directed. | 
See better, Lear, and let me ſtill remain 2 
Ihe truc blank of thine, c King Lear. 
To BLANK. . a. [from blank; blanchir, Fr. 
1, To damp; to confuſe; to diſpirit. | | 
Each oppoſite, that blarks the face of joy, 


Meet what would have well, and it deſtroy.  Shakeſp. 
Dagon mutt ſtoop, and ſhall ere long reccive 
Such a difcomfit, as ſhall quite deſpoil him 
Of all theſe boaſted trophies won on me, 
And with contution blank his worſhippers. Milton, 


It the atheiſt; when he dies, ſhould find that his foul re- 
mains, how will this man be amazed and blanked? Tillotſon. 
2. To etface; to annul. | 
All former purpoſes were blanked, the governour at a bay, 


alanus. | 


ite unmann'd him. Prey: | 

4. A paper unwritten; any thing without marks or characters, | 
| Pal ! 18 | | 
5 im; for his thoughts, „ 
Would they were blanks, rather than fill'd with me. Shak. | 


| Shakeſpeare. | 


, + 
e 264 its poiſon'd ſhot. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. | 


BLA'SPHEMY. A. /. [from blaſþheme.] 


(dignity, or injury, unto God hunſelt, either | 


But that my heart's on future miſchict tet, 

N would ſpeak b/a/þhemy, ere bid you fly; 

___ Erhewon muit, | 
Intrintic 


* 


perficially good, as far as he 1s pleaſed to reve 
which 1s perfect blaſphemy to imagine. 


BLAST. . /. from ble, Saxon; blaſen, Germ 


1. A gu it, or puff of wind. | 
And, it they fall, they dath themſelves to piece 
hy „ Wen theths --- 
Thou unſubſtantial air, that I embrace; 
Owes nothing to thy blaſts. Shakeſpeare's 
Perhaps thy fortune doth controul the wind 
Doth loole or bind their blafts in ſecret cave. 


As modett ſtilneſs and humility ; 

But when the blaft of war blows in our ears, 

Ihen imitate the action of the tyger. 
He blew his trumpet-the angelick blaſt 

Fill all the regions. Milton's Paradiſe Lo” 


as virtue has from the former. 
thing peltilential. 

By the blaft of God they periſh. 
To BLAST. wv. a. [from the noun.} - 


| 1. To ſtrike with tome ſudden plague or calamity. 
| You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames _ 


Into her fcorntul eyes! mtect her beauty, 
You tenfuck'd ber drawn by the powerful 
To fall and blaſt her pride. 


Some hidden thunder in the ſtore of heaven, 


2, To make to wither. 


An behold ſeven thin ears, and blafted with 
"= up after them. | 
1 


To his geeen years your cenſures you wou 
Not blaſt that bloſlom, but expect the fruit. 

8 Agony unmix'd, inceſtant gall 
Corroding every thought, and blaſting all 
Love's paradiſe. 

3. To injure; to invalidate. 


— 


And all that charge loſt and cancelled. Spenſer on Ireland. 
BLANK ET. u. J. Lblanchette, Fr.] N 


This commerce, Jehoſhaphat king of Juda en 


Nor heav'n peep through the blanket of the dark, 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The abilities of man muſt fall ſhort on one ſide or other, hke 
too ſcanty a blanket when you are abed ; if you pull it upon 
your ſhoulders, you leave your feet bare; if you thruſt it down | 


Pope's Dunciad. 
quet, See PEAR. 


blaren, Dutch.] To bellow; to roar. 


pious irreverence of God. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbcth. 
Thoſe who from our labours heap their board, 
| Hofe... 


| 2. Publication; wide diffuſion of report. Hacke 


Acts, xxvi. 11. 


/. [from blaſpheme.] Awretch that ſpeaks | 


Even that blaſphemer himſelf would inwardly reverence | 
him, as he in his heart really deſpiſes him for tus cowardly | 


And dar'it thou to the Son of God propound, 


Milton's Par. Regained, b. ill. ll 


3 8 
= Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. ii. 
„ 7 ek goodneſs conſiſts in accordance, and tin in con- 
Our blank verſe, where there is no rhime to ſupport the |  trariety, to the ſecret will of God; or elſe God could not be | 
_ defined good, fo far as his thoughts and ſecrets, but only ſu- 


| | f 1 
They that ſtand high, have many blaſts to ſhake them; 
8. Shah 


The wretch that thou haſt blown unto the worſt. oy 


The Veline fountains, and ſulphurcous Nar, 
Shake at the baleful &, the ſignal of the war. Dryden. 
Whether there be two difterent goddeſſes called Fame, or 
one goddets ſounding two different trumpets, it is certain, 
villainy has as good a title to a blaft from the proper trumpet, | 


Red with uncommon wrath, to blaft the man, 
Who owes his greatnets to his country's ruin. Addiſon. 


yen this blafted heath you ſtop our way. Shakeſpeare. 
he that like lightning ſhin'd, while her face laſted, 


The oak now reſembles, which lightning had blafed. 
| Waller. | 


Temple. 


Shakeſp. 


Skinner. 


compelled 


or perſuade any thing that he took to heart. Bacon's H,VII.j Who was before a blaſpbemer, and a perſecutor, and in- 
3. Kind treatment; careſs, | 8 jurious. 1 Tim. i. 13. 


N South, 
© Tickell. 
Pepe. 


ng his cars | 


grated with ſuch horrid and blaſphemons oaths and curſes. - | 

e a RET Ee EL Rn gs 8 Tillotſon. 0 

That e Peony. that wears the name of a chriſtian, or but of | _ 
d venture to own ſuch a villainous, impudent, ard | _ 


is! So,... 


mpioufly; I 
Where is the right uſe of his reaſon, while he would //. 
phemoufly ſet up to controul the commands of the Almigaty ? 


Blaſphemy, ſtrictly and properly, is an offering of ſome in. 7 : 


y words or 


brriting. |. _ Ayliffe's Parergen. | 


al himſelt, 
Hammond. 


. to blow. | | 


33 


Shabeſp. Hen. v.“ 


b. xi. J. 76. 


Sav yt. 


3. The ſtroke of a malignant planet; the infection of any 


Joby iv. 9.0 


ſun, 


blaſt | Shakeſpeare's King Lear, | 
Oh! Portius, is there not ſome choten curie, _ © 


the eaitwind 
Gen. XII. 6. 


Id ſuit, 


+ Dryden. ; 


Thomfon's Spring, 1. 107 5. 


He ſhews himſelf either very weak, if he will take my 
word, when he thinks I deterveno credit; or very malicious, 
it he knows I delerve credit, and yet goes about to aft it. 

Stillingfleet's Defence of Diſcourſes on Remiſh Idolat/ y. 
4. To cut off; to hinder from coming to maturit 


BLA'STMENT. 7./, {trom blaſt.) Blatt; ty 


BLA ANT. adj. |blattant, Fr.] E 


To BLATT ER. v. 7. [from blaters, Lat.] To 


BLATTERA'TION. 1. J. | Hatcratio, Lat.] 


BLav. u. J. A ſmall white river hih z called ao 


light than the heat. | 


upon them in the heat of their divi 


King Lear. 


t! 0 . Fairfax. | 

Three ſhips were hurry'd by the ſouthern blaft, 1 

And on the ſecret ſhelves with fury caſt. Dryien's An. | 
2. The found made by blowing any inſtrument of wind mulick, 

| In peace there's nothing 16. becomes a man, 1 


renew ; but his enterprize was blaſted by 
veſſels in the harbour. | if oe deft f 
5. To confound; to ſtrike with terrour. an e Cain, 


, Trumpeters, 
With brazen din, blaft you che eityv'; ears; 


Make mingle with 


your ratt” ling tabour 


tection, | 
8 In the morn, and liquid dew of youth 
ontagious blaſtments are moit imminent. 5 Bale 
. cllowing a8 * een 
Vou learn'd this language from the blatant beat 1 
at beait. 1... 
roar; ; 


a ſenſeleſs noiſe. It is a word not now ute ton 
She rode at peace, through his only paing 


_ endurance, however envy liſt to batten xy 
8 


. ' 1 
aun tin, \s 
Noile; te, 


und EX lle 
N p 
roar. ary 


which lec. beak, 


BLAZE. u. ſ. [blape, a torci:, Saxon. ] 


1. A flame; the light of the flame: blaze implies more 4 


1 and hope to cons 
: « On.— Ih in 3 
is paſt; but a {mall thing would make it ang 9 
Thy throne is darkneſs in th' abyſs of light " 
A blaze of glory that forbids the light” © - tt 
| What groans of men hall fill the martial field 9 
How tierce a blaze his flaming pile thall yield) 
What tun'ral'pomp ſhall floating Yiber feel 0 


They are in a moſt warlike preparation 


For what is glory but the blaze of fame: 
The people's praiſe, it always praile Un mit! Mi 
3. Blaze is a white mark upon a hore, deſcendins Aye 
forehead almoſt to the note. Farr; wy 5 
To BLazE. v. u. from the noun. e 
1. To flame; to ſhew the light of 90 flame. 
Thus you may long live an happy inttrument for pour kin 
and country; you thall not be a meteor, or a blazing liar hu 
| ftella fd; happy here, and more ha py hereafter, ban 
he third fair morn now blaz” upon the man. 
Then glofly ſmooth lay all the liquid plain, 5% 7046 
2. To be conſpicuous. | Os 
To BLAZE, V. a. | 1 


| 1. 10 publiſh; to make known 5 to ſpread farand wide, 


_ Thenoite of this fight, and iſlue thereof, being blazetly 
the country people to tome noblemien thei cabouts. they cr 
A „ Fi 
My words, in hopes to blaze a ſte fait mind, . 
This marble choſe, as of like temper known. - J 
Thou thalt live, till we can find a time 0 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your trends, 
Beg pardon of thy prince, and call thee back, $1:4þ4 
When beggars die, there are no comets fen: 
The heav'ns themſelves blaze forth the death of Princis 
Eo no 42. Shakeſpeare's Juliu (q 
Hut he went out, and began to publih it much, ud u 
- b:&xe abroad the matter. F 
DIE: Such mukick worthieſt were to blaze 
The peerlets height of her immortal praiſe, 
Whole luttre leads us. ONE 
| Far beyond 


The ſons of Anak, famous nuw and zlax d, 
 Fearlefs of danger, like a petty god 7 
„ FE walk'd about. Milton's Agen ſies, l. gr. 
Whoſe follies, blaz'd about, to all are known, © ©. 
And are a ſecret to himſelf alone. Ci 
But, mortals, know, tis {till our greateſt pride 
Io blaxetholevirtues, which the good would hide. P 
2. To blazon; to give an account of enfigns irmorial in git. 
per terms. 'Ths is not now uſed. | 
This, in ancient times, was called a fierce; and you ſtaull 
then have blazed it thus: he bears a fierce, (able. besen 


two fierces, or, Peacha n auig. 


A » a+ 
Mart, 4, 


NN 
AI. ts 


3. Lo inflame; to fire. This is not a proper ule, 


Pall'd thy blazed youth | 
Becomes afluag'd, and doth beg the alms 
Ot palſicd eld, Shakeſpeare's Meojitre for Maat, 
BLAZER. 1. /. {from blaze.] One that (preads reports, 
Itterers ot {ecrets he from thence dcbarr'd, 
 Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime; 
Hlis larum- ell might loud and wide be heard, 
When cauſe requir'd, but never out of time; 
Early and late it rung, at evening and at prime. 127% 
To BIA Z Ox. v. a. [blajonner, Fr. | „ 
1 0 explain, in proper terms, the figures onenſignsar 
King Edward gave to them the coat of aims, which 148 
not heraldenough to blazor into Engliſh. diy. O 
2. To deck; to embelliſhz to adorn. 
Then blazons in dread {miles her hideous 1072; 
So lightning gilds the unrelenting ſtorm. Cant 
3. To diſplay; to (et to ſhow. 8 
thou goddeſs, Cp 
_* Thou divine nature! how thytelf thou blazon'ft _ 
In thele two princely boys! they are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet, „ 
Not wagging his ſweet head. Shakeſpeare's CH 
4. To celebrate; to ſet ouut. 5 . 
| One that excels the quirk of blazoning peus, 
And, in terreſtrial veſture of creation, RO 
Does bear all excellency.. | Shakeſpeare's Or, 
5. To blaze about; to make public. 
What's this but libelling againſt the tenate, 
And blaxoning our injuſtice every where ? Salah 5 
BLATZ ON. 2. /. trom the verb.] | 
1. The art of drawing or explaining coats of arms. 
Proceed unto beatts that are given in arms, 4% 
what I ought to obſerve in their Hl. 
2, Show ; divulgation; publication. 
But this eternal b/4z9/ mult not be H 
I so cars of fleſh and blood. Shakeſpeare 5 Fe 
3. Celebration; proclamation of ſome quality. 
I ama gentleman.,—T'll be ſworn thou art % , . 
Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, action, and 10 


) 


4 
* wah 
teact — 
' 
A. Kak. 


. — 


Do give thee hive-told blazer. Shakeſp. Tate Blazaz 
Men con over their pedigrees, and obtrude . 1 Prob 
their exploits upon the company. ae 1 
BLA Z ON RN. 2. . from lago. ] The art of b 2 
Give me certain rules as to the principles ot bien ain 
| | | Peacham on Dre * 
To BLEACH. v. a. [bleechen, Germ. ] To whiten ; comms 
to whiten by expoture to the open air. 
When turtles tread, and rooks and daws 
And maidens beach their fummer ſmocks. 
Should I not ſcek 
The clemcney of tome more temp'rate clime, 
To purge my gleom; and, by the ſun un! 3 Did 
Balk in his beams, and beach me in the wind? 
For there are various penances enjom d;, 
And ſome are hung to bleach upon the Wind5 e . 
Dryden 


Sale 


* : og 
Some plung'd in waters. 


To BLEACH. wv. 2. To grow white; to gros : 
open ar. 3 40. 54 
The white ſheet bleaching in the open &“ 
On every nerve 


. to 


The deadly winter ſeiaes; fhuts up ſenſe; 1305 
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* belt ſeaſon in Augult. 


B L. E 


re him along the ſnows a ſtiffen'd carte 5 
Nd _ Sad bleaching in the northern blaſt, Th 
BLEAK. adj. { blac, blixc, Saxon. ] | 


„ 
8 Intreat the north 1 
his bleak winds kiſs my parched lips. 
2 — 2 me with cold. Shakeſdeare's King John. 
The goddeſs that in rural ſhrine | 4 
Dwell'ſt here with Pan, or Sylvan, by bleſt ſong 
Forbidding every bleak unkindly tog . i 
o touch the proſperous growth of this tall wood. Mi ton. 
Her deſolation preſents us with nothing but bleak and bar 
ö Addiſon. Spectator, N 477. 


ren proſpects. 


Say, will ye bleſs the bleak Atlantick thore, | 
Or bid the furious Gaul be rudeno more. Pope. 
BLEAK. 1. J. [from his white or bleak colour. ] A ſmall ri- 


ek or freſhwater ſprat, 1s ever in motion, and 
therefore called by ſome the river ſwallow. His back is of 
a pleaſant, ſad ſea water green; his belly white and ſhining 
like the mountain ſnow. Bleaks are GO meats in 
5 alton's Angler. 
Ax ESS. A. J. { from bleak.) Coldneſs; chilneſs. 
we by 10 bt Nova Zembla go naked „without com- 
plaining of the bleakneſs of the air in which wy are born; 
5 the armies of the northern nations keep the field all winter, 
| | 2. -  _ Addiſon. Guardian, Ne 102. 
BuEakY. adj. {from bleak.] e 8 rae Os 
n ſhrubs they browze, and, on the bleaky top 
| Wale kills, the thorny bramble crop. Dryden. 
BLEAR. act. [blaer, a bliſter, Dutch.) | Token Bos 
. Dim with rheum or water; fore with rheum. | 
It is an ancient tradition, that hear eyes affect found eyes. 
| Ns Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 923. 
It is no more in the power of calumny to blaſt the dignity 
of an honeſt man, than of the Hear eyed owl to o_ eee 
the ſun. 3 e rant. 
bg His blear eyes ran in gutters to his chin; 
His beard was ſtubble, and his checks were thin. Dryden. 
When thou ſhalt ſee the Hear ey'd fathers teach 
Their ſons this harſh and mouldy fort of ipeech. Dryden. 
2, Dim; obſcure in general or that which makes dimneſs. 
| © Thus 1 hu} WE 
_ = dazling es e _ Kg? 
power to cheat the eye with bear illuſion, 
And give it falſe preſentments. 
7 BLEAR. v. a. [from the adjective. ]) 
1. To make the eyes watry, or ſore with rheum. 
All tongues ſpeak of him, and the bleared tights 
Are ſpectacled to fee 3 Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
g The Dardanian wives, | Fe yo Pee 
With bleared viſages, _ 2 to "oy Rs of 8 
Tir iſſue of th' exploit. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
When I was young, I, like a lazy fool, | S024 
Would blear my eyes with oil, to ſtay from ichool; _ 
Averle to pains. | 
1. To dim the eyes. 
This may ſtand 
our eyes, and lull us afleep in ſecurit 
BL! 'AREDNESS.: A. J. e bleared. 
bicared, or dimmed with rheum. 
The defluxion failing upon the edges 
a blearedneſs.” oo Wiſeman's Surgery. 
T:BLEAT. v. 1. [blæxan, Sax. ] To cry 2s a ſheep. | 
— were as twinn'd lambs, that did friſk i th' tun, 
And bleat the one at th' other. 
Fon may as well uſe queſtion with thewolt, _ _ 1 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb. Shakeſp. 
While on ſweet graſs her bleating charge does lie, 
5 . nappy lover feeds upon her eye. ; of Ns 
.  Whatbulldares bellow, or what ſheep dares Heat 
Within the lion's den? © M Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
BLEAT, 1. /. [from the verb.] The cry ot a ſheep or lamb, 
Set in my ſhip, mine earreach'd, where we rod, | 
Fd e e of oxen, and the 3 Obey, Þ f 
t fleecy ſheep, © Chapman's Odyſſey, b. xii. 
| The er 4 their hills zun, 
With lowings, and with d ing bleats reſound. 
Rab 5 . (6 . to wes zerm. ] A bliſter, 
LED, particip. | from to bleed. 5 
17 BLEED, 997 pret. I bled; Crave 
1. To loſe blood; to run with blood 
I bleed inwardly for my lord. 
Bleed, bleed, poor country! | 5 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure; 3 
For goodneſs dare not check thee! _ S hakeſp. Macbeth. 
Liny, upon the ſeeing of others bleed, or ſtrangled, or 
i a gan 9s 3 ready to faint, as it they bled. Bacon. 
10 die a violent death. | . 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, . 
Had he thy reaton, would he ſkip and play? Pope. 
+ To drop, as blood. It is applied to any thing that drops 
ody, as blood from an animal. ID 
5 me the balm thall bleed, and amber flow, 
The coral redden, and the ruby glow. = 
Bur 77 D. 4. Lo let blood; to take blood from. 
hat froma patriot of diltinguiſh'd note, 


aleigh's Efjays. | 


Dryden. 
Seer 


bled, [blevan, Saxon. | 


3 blect, and purg'd me to a {imple vote. Pope. 
1 (0. Baſhful, It is uſed in Scotland, and the bor- 


7. nr J. dering counties. 
ris SH. D. a. [from blame, Junius; from bleme, 
te, Fr. dKinner, ] | | = 
1. To mark with any deformity. 

h. 
3 the tace of ſoexcellent a mind could have bor Feng 
. N | 1dney. 
” lo defame to tarniſh, with reſpe& to reputation. 1 
ee verſe would blemiſh all the fair; = 
1 5 N be bad, tis wiſdom to beware. Dryden. 
mi hs by 19, by concerted detamations, endeavour to ble- 
jan OR ter, incur the complicated guilt of flander 
2 3 [from the verb.) | 
un Hh etormity; a icar; a diminution of beauty. 
ee, 4 cauted a blemiſh in a man, fo ſhall it be done 
Do ng | Lev. xxiv. 20. 
Aren a von a diltance” off from the eyelid, that you di- 
b ie mM. /h E ; * : 
3 Neproach diſgrace z imputation. 0. 
ie thou, nd tothy mother deadatteſty 
That you 5. ed trom blemifh criminal. Fairy Queen. 
credit at all unten earneſt, thould be no blemiſb or diſ- 
Aud it aa e 15. Hooker, von 
lions, was 2 neglect to propagate theſe bleſſed diſpc 
11? ſome reff 85 can undertake it, without ſome blemi/h 
dne more ind ion on our negligence ? Sprat. 
wrlinary x uuttriouſly publiſh the blemiſhes of an ex- 
lures; railin eputation, than ſuch as lie open to the ſame cen- 
lon of an 3 to themſelves, for reſembling a per- 
of his charad ted reputation, though in the blamable parts 
% Aſoil; vaay 2 2 Spectator, N 256. 
3 taint; deformity. 
© be) and beauty be cquinted a blem/b, 
wih ſong of praite her praiſe to folemnize. 


Firſt hal} v: 
all virtue de vice 
Exe tlleave n 


To BLENCH., wv, 


To BLENCH. v. a. To hinder; to obſtruct. 


70 BLEND. w. a. 


1. To mingle together. 


5 2 ſuch to the acute eycs of a lynx, who would diſcern 
the 


2. To confound. 
3. 
Milton. 1* 
[BEN T. The obſolete participle of blend. 


N ä | Dryden's Perſius, fat. iii. 5 1725 
for a pretty ſuperficial ar ument, to Her 
* The ſtate of being | 


of the eyelids, makes 6 


Shakeſp. Winter's T. ale. | 


' Shakeſpeare's Timon. | 


Pope. 1 


| 1. Ha 


celier that my outward face might have been diſguiſe, 


Ad.liſon. Freeholder. ; 
Iz. Heavenly felicity. 


tz tor, in ſo doing, you will leave a remedileſs 


ſpo- 


Is conformity with Rome a blemiſb unto the church of 
England, and unto churches abroad an ornament ? Hooker, 
i Not a hair periſh'd : 
On their ſuſtaining garments not a Hlemiſb, 


But freſher than before. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Exadne's huſband 'tis a fault 


To love, a blemiſh to my thought. Waller, | 
That your duty may no blemi/h take, OY 
I will myſelf your tather's captive make. Dryden. 


Such a mirth as this is capable of making a beauty, as 

well as a Hlemiſb, the ſubje& of deriſion. Addiſon. Spectator. 

n. To ſhrink; to ſtart back; to fly off. 

5 I'll obſerve his looks; 

I'll tent him to the quick; if he but blench, 
I know my courſe. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

Patience herſelf, what goddeſs ere ſhe be, 
Doth leſſer blench at ſufferance than I do. 
Hold you ever to our ſpecial drift; 

Though ſometimes you do blench from this to that, | 
As cauſe doth miniſter. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


S hakeſpeare. 


The rebels beſieged them, winning the even ground on the 
top, by carrying up great truſſes ebay before them, to blench 
the defendants tight, and dead their ſhot. Carexw's Survey, 

preter, I blended; anciently, blent. [ blen- 
van, Saxon. ] e . 


Tis beauty truly bent, whoſe red and white 
Nature's own ſweet and cunning hand hath laid on. Shak. 
The miſtion taught by the ancients is too flight or groſs; 

for bodies, mixed according to their hypotheſis, would not 


elements, if they were no otherwite mingled, than but 


. blended, but not united. 8 | Boyle. 
He had his calmer influence, and his mien 
Did love and majeſty together blend. Dryden. 
| The grave, where even the great find reſt rt. 
And blended lie th oppreſſor and th. oppreſs d. Pope. | 


The moon ſhould wander from her beaten way, the times 
and ſeaſons of the year blend themſelves by difordered and | 
confuſed mixture. 5 Hooker, 56. i. F 3. 
To pollute; to ſpoil; to corrupt. This ſignification was 
anciently much in uſe, but is now wholly obſolete. 
Which when he ſaw, he burnt with jealous fire; 
The eye of reaſon was with rage yblent. Fairy Queen. 
Regard of worldly muck doth foully blerd, 


The whiltt thy kingdom from thy head is rent, 


BLE'NDER. 1. /. [from to blend.] The perſon that mingles. 
3LEN See BLEND, 

To BLESS. v. a. ble rian, Saxon. ] 7 

1. To make happy; to proſper. | 
Ihe quality of mercy is not ſtrain'd 

It droppeth as the gentle rain of heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice %% ; n 
It blefſeth him that gives, and him that takes. Shakeſpeare. 

but died an hour before this chance,. 


Had ! 85 
had liv'd a blefed time : for, from this inſtant, | 
There's nothing. 2... Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
This kingdom enjoyed the greateſt calm, and the tullett 
meaſure of felicity, that any people, in any age tor fo long 


In vain with folding arms the youth alſay'd __ 
Too ſtop her flight, and ſtrain the flying ſhade 
But the return'd no more, to bleſs his longing eyes. Dry, 
O O hoſpitable Jove! we thus invoke, _ 
Bleſs to both nations this auſpicious hour. 
A. 
him. | 85 = i | 
And this is the bleſſing wherewith Moſes the man of God 


3. Topraile; to glorify for benefits received; to celebrate. 
Unto us there is one only guide of all agents natural, and 
he both the creator and worker of all in all, alone to be %%% 


Hut %%% be that great pow'r, that hath us bleſs d 


wave; to brandiſh; to flouriſh. 5 

Whom when the prince to battle new addreſt, 
And threat'ning high his dreadful ſtroke did fee, 

His ſparkling blade about his head he %%, 
And ſmote oifquite his right leg by the knee. 
 BLE'SSED. particip 
heavenly telicity. | : | 
BLE'sSED Thiſtle. [cnicus, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
The characters are; It hath floſculous flowers; conſiſt- 
ing of many florets, which are multifid, and ſtand upon the 
embryo; theſe florets are incloſed in a ſcaly cup, ſurrounded 
with en The ſpecies are, 1. The Bed thiflle. 2. The 
yellow diſtaff thif/e. The bleſſed thifle is cultivated in gar- 
dens for the herb, which is dried and preſerved for medi- 
cinal uſes; but of late years it hath beenlels uſed than for- 


. ine 5 Millar. 
BLE'SSEDLY. adv. from bleſſed.}. 1 by 
This accident of Clitophon's taking had ſo blefedly pro- 


cured their meeting. 


 Sudney, b. i. 
BLE'sSEDNESS. 1. J. | 


from blefed.] _ 
pineſs; felicity. 5 3 5 „ 
Hany times have I, leaning to vonder palm, admired the 
bleſſednefs of it, that it could bear love without the ſente of 
pain. 3 . 8 5 Si. lney. 
His overthrow heap'd happineſs upon him; = 
For then, and not till then, he felt himſelt, 
And found the bleſedneſs of being little. Shak, Hen, VIII. 
2. Sanctity. 2 At 8 
ND Earthlier happy is the roſe diſtill'd, 
Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in ſingle bleffedneſs. 


It is ſuch an one, as, being begun in grace, paſſes into 
glory, blefedreſs, and immortality. | | South. 


4. Divine tavour. 


bleſſing ; he that makes any _ proſper. 
When thou receivelt praiſe, take 
turn it to God, as the giver of the gift, or the blefer of the 
action. | Taylor's Holy Living. 
BLE'ssS1NG. #. ſ. [from %% % eee ee 
1. Benediction; a prayer by which happineſs is implored for 
any one. 5 
2. —— by which happineſs is promiſed in a prophe- 
tick and authoritative manner. | 
The perſon that is called, kneeleth d:wn before the chair, 
and the father layeth his hand upon his head, or her head, 


Nor are his bleſſings to his banks confin'd, 
But free, and common, as the ſea and wind. Denham. 
Political jealouſy is very reaſonable in perſons perſuaded 

of the moe of their conſtitution, who believe that they 


[BLE NME. . / 


And low abaſe the high heroick ſpirit. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 1 


And thy throne royal with diſhonour blent. Spenſ. Hubb. | 
| BLIND. adj. blind, Saxon. 
| 1. Without fi ; 
The blind man that governs his ſteps by feeling, in defect 
ot eyes, receives advertiſement of remote things through &- 


time together, have been bleed with. Clarendon. 
1 TY Happy this iſle, which ſuch a hero blefl;, © | 
What virtue dwells not in his loyal brealt? aller. 


| D ryd . E neid. - 
To wiſh happineſs to another; to pronounce a bleſſing upon 


7 bleſſed the children of Ifrael, before his death. Deut. xxx11. | 


ed, adored, and honoured by all forever. Hooker, b. 1. $3.| 


With longer life than earth and heav'n can have, Dares. | 
4. It ſeems, in one place of Spenſer, to ſignify the ſiune as 0% 


Fairy 2. 5 
. adj. [from to Fleſs.] Happy; enjoying“ | 
9.1 ee 6. Blind veſſels. [with chymiſts.] Such as 


Shakeſpeare. 


BLE'SSER, 7. ſ. [from he.] He that bleſſes, or gives a 


e it indifferently, and re- | 


and giveth the bleſſing. Bacon's Nexw Atlantic. 
3. Any of the means of happineſs; a gift; an advantage; a | 
benefit. | 


BLI 


A juſt and wiſe magiſtrate is a bleſſing as extenſive as tho | 


community to which he belongs: a Heng which includes 
all other lange whatſoever, that relate oa this life. Atterb, 
4. Divine favour, 
My pretty couſin, | 
_ Bl;ſing upon you! Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


I had molt need of He, and amen, ; 
Stuck in my throat, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Honour thy father and mother, both in word and deed, 
that a blefing may come upon thee from them. Feelus, ili. 8. 
He ſhall receive the Mefſeng from the Lord. Pſalm xxix. 


ſents waich friends make to one another ; in all probability, 

becauſe they are generally attended with ble/ings and com- 

pliments both from thoſe who give, and thoie who receive. 

| Calmet. 
And Jacob ſaid, receive my preſent at my hand; take, I 

pray thee, my hun that is brought to thee. Gem, xxxlii. 

BLEsS'T. particip. adj. [trom ble/s.] 

Peace tothy gentle thade, and endleſs reſt ! 

Bleſt in thy genius, in thy love too bleft! = Pope. 

BLEw. The preterite trom blow; which ice. IE 
The reſt fled into a ſtrong tower, where, ſceing no remedy, 

they deſperately hee up themielves, with a great part ot 

the caſtle, with er Rnolles s Hiſtory of the Turks. 

ME. . /. An inflammat:on in the foot of a horſe, pro- 
cceding from bruiſed blood, between the ſole and the bone. 
R | Farrier's Dict᷑. 
BLIqutr. u. /. The etymology unknown. ] 


writers, in a 
fruits. | | Re 
I complained to the oldeſt and beit gardeners, who often 
fell into the ſame misfortune, and eſteemed it ſome blight of 
J Co et ED Temple. 
Any thing nipping, or blaſting. . 

When you come to the proof once, the firſt blight of froſt 
_ ſhall molt infallibly ſtrip you of all your glory. T*Eftrange, 
To BLIGHT. v. 4. [from the noun} | | N 
1. To corrupt with mildew. 35 ore n.). 
This vapour bears up along with it any noxious mineral 


general ſenſe, for any cauſe of the failure of 


2, 


general, to blatt; to hinder from fertility. 
, Iy country 
of a lame horſe they have, or their blighted corn, till they have 


t; deprived of the ſenſe of ſeeing ; dark. 


ſtaff, 4 8 . Digby en the Soul. 
Thoſe other two equall'd with me in fate, | 
So were I equalFd with them in renown !- | 


lind Thamyris, and blind Mæonides; 


2. Intellectually dark; unable to 
before that which is unſcen. | 
All authors t their own defects are Mind ; 
Hadſt thou but, Janus like, a face behind, 
J To ſee the people, what ſplay mouths they make; 


4. Unſcen; out of the publick view; private; generally will 
lome tendency to {ome contempt or cenſuie. 85 . 
19 e and ſcandalous inconvenienc 
theme 
_ judged a fit houſe of common prayer. 
5. Noteahily diſcernible; hard to find; dark; obſcure; unſeen. 
There be alſo bln fires under ſtone, which flame not out; 
but oil being pourcd upon them, they flame out. Bacon, 
i: | Where elle a Te 2, 
Shall J inform my unacquainted feet 


ies they make 
ves ſubject, with whom any blind or ſecret corner is 


| Milton. 


In the blind mazes of this tangl'd wood ? 
How have we wander'd a ong, diſmal night, 
Led through Hin, paths by each deluding light. 


Part creeping; underground, their journey blind, 
And climbing from below, their fellows meet. Dryden. 
So mariners miſtake the promis'd guſt, RR ge 
And, with full fails, on the e e Ja are loſt. Dryden. 
A poſtern door, yet unohſerv'd and free, 5 
Join'd by the length of a blind gallery, IS 
Jo the king's cloſet bed, Dryden's Aneid, 


but on one ſide. 
To BLIND. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. IL'o make blind; to deprive of ſight © 
Your nimble lightuings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her ſcornful eyes! ww Lee King Lear. 
Of whole hand hayel received any bribe to blind mine eyes 
therewith ? and I will reſtore it. 


That the black night receives a deeper dye. Dryd. Fables, 
3. To obſcure to the underſtanding. þ}a a © 

The ſtate of the eee e Between us he endeavoured, 
with all his art, to blind and confound, 
BI. IN D. 71. /. P 2 | BOS 
1. Something to hinder the fight. 


_ civility caſts a biud over the duty, under ſome cuſtomary 
words, 8 | L' Eftrange. 
2. Something to miſlead the eye, or the underſtanding.” 

Theſe diſcourſes ſet an oppolition between his commands 
and decrees ; making the oi. a blind tor the execution of the 
other, S Decay of Ptety. 

To BLI'NDFOLD, v. a. [from blind and fold.) To hinder 
from ſceing, by blinding the 1555 | 
When they had Uindjulded 1m, they ſtruck him on the 
face, | - Luke, xxii. 64. 
BIINDFOLD. adj. [from the verb.] Having the eyes covered. 
| And oft himſelf he chanc'd to hurt unwares, _ 
Whilit reaſon, blent through paſſion, nought deſcried, 
But, as a blindfold dull, at random fares, 
And where he hits, nought knows, and where he hurts, 
nought cares. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. iv. flanx. 7. 
Who blindfold walks upon arwer's brim, 3 
When he ſhould ſee, has he deſerv'd to fwim? Dryden. 
dye, what reaſon can he have to preſume, that he ihall draw a 
white ſtone rather than a black ? | South. 

They will look into the itate of the nation with their own 

eyes, and be no longer led blindjuldby a male legiſlature. Addiſ. 
BLINDLY. adv. | from blind.] | 
1. Without fight. 
2. Implicitly; without examination. | 
The old king, after a long debate, 
By his imperious miſfreſs blindly led, 


Sidney, b. i. 


derive from it the moſt valuable beings of ſocjety. A. ihn. 


Has given Cydaria to Orbellan s bed. Dryd, Ind. En. 
Reſts | | ow 


1. Mildew according to Skinner; bud it ſeems taken by moſt 


ſteams; it then blaſts vegetables, blights corn and fruit, and 
is lonictimes injurious even to men. Woodzward's Nat, Hiſt. 
4736 | mY. 


To mark their fingers, pointed at thy back. 
3. Sometimes of. 8 . 
of Blind of the future, and by rage miſled, „ 
He pulls his crimes upon his people's head. Drydoer. 


Roſcom. 


| d I { i am. xii. 3. 
A blind guide is certainly a great miſchief; but a guide 


When lots are ſhuffled together, or a man blindfold caſts a 


5. The Hebrews, under this name, often underſtand the pre- | 


- 


neighbours do not find it impoſlible to think _ 


run over in their minds all beings. | Locke. 
But leſt harſh care the lover's peace deſtroy, 
[And roughly %ig the tender buds of joy, | 
Let reafon teach, 5 __ Lyttleton, 


And Tireſias, and Phineus, prophets old. Paradiſe Loft „ 
judge; ignorant; with to 


Dryden. : 0 


Hooler, h. v. $25. _ 


have no opening 


that blinds thoſe whom he ſhould lead, is undoubtedly a much 
greater. | N 1 South. 
2. To darken; to obſcure to the eye. I 8 
So Whirk the ſeas, ſuch darkneſs blinds the ſKy, - 85 


Stilling fleet. 


Hardly any thing in our converſation is pure and genuine; 


BLixDMAS'S RUFF. n. .. A play in which ſome one is to have 


Brrxpstor. 1. . {from blind and ſide.] Weaknels; foible; 
weak part. | 6 5 | 


BIN DPWORM. . ſ. [from blind and 4vorm.} A 


EP monly thought to be blind, becauſe of the littlenets of his 


eee c 
To BLINK. v. 1. [blincken, Daniſh.} 


2. To fee obſcurely. _ ä ones 
What's here! the portrait of a blizking idiot. Shakeſp. | 


Bir 3 [from blizh.] 
1. One that has bad eyes. | 
2. Something twinkling. 


others few of any remarkable greatneſs, and, in ſome, none | 
Hakewell on Providence. | 


1. Thehigheſt degree of happineſs; bleſledneſs; felicity; ge- 


21. Felicity in general. 


__  thehighett degree. 


 BLI'SSFULLY. adv. [from . rh rulnets or 
LI'SSFULVNESS. . /. [from &i] Happiness; fulneſs of | 5 
BITssrurx 1. J. | rom 6% 1 J Happinets; e BLOCK-TIN, 2. / frau block and tin.] So the tradeſmen call | 


 __ tilled with ſerous blood. 


How ready zeal for intereſt and party, is to charge atheiſin 
on thoſe, who will not, without examining, ſubmit, and b/:/ly 


{wallow their nonſenle, Locke. 
2. Without judgment or direction. | 
| How ſeas, and carth, and air, and active flame, 
Fell through the mighty void; and, in their tall, 
Were blindly gather d in this goodly ball. Dryd. Silenus. 


_ his eyes covered, and hunt out the reſt of the company. 
4 Ditguis'd in all the maſk of night, 
 Welett our champion on his flight : 
At blindman's buff to grope his way; | 15 
In equal fear of night and day. Hudibras, P. iii. c. ii. 
He imagines I thut my eyes again; but ſurely he fancies T 
play at Hun], buff with him; for he thinks I never have 
my eyes open. Stilling fleets Def. of Diſc. on Romiſh Idolatry. 
BLINDN ESS. ». / [from blind. } | 
1. Want of tight. 
Nor can we call it choice, when what we chuſe. 


Folly and 6/7425 only could refuſe. Denham. 
2. Ignorance; intellectual darkneſs. 
All the reſt as born of ſavage brood, 
But with bate thoughts are into blindneſs led, | 
And kept from looking on the light/o;ne day. = Spenſer. 
_ Whenloever we would proceed beyond thele ſimple idcas, 


we fall preſently into darkneſs and diſticulties, and can difco- | 


ver nothing farther but our own b{zndnefs andi ey 297) 
| X Locke. 


Heis too great a lover of himſelf; but this is one of his 
blind/ides; and the beſt of men, I tear, are not withont them. 
3 Swift's Wonderful Wonder of Wonders, 
[mall viper, 

the leatt of our Englith terpents, but venomous, 15 
You ſpotted ſnakes, with double tongue, 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not ſcen; | 
Newts and blindawworms, do no wrongz — 
Come not near our fairy queen. Shakeſpeare. 
The greater flow worm, called alſo the blindavorm, 1s com- 


1. To wink, or twinkle with the eyes. 
So politick, as if one eye 
51 the other were a ſpy; 2 
That to trepan the one to think _ 


Tue other blind, both ttrove to blink, — Hudibras. 


| | Sweet and lovely well, 
Shew me thy chink, to blink through with mine age 
5 Shakeſpeare's Miilſiuimen Night's 
His figure ſuch as might his ſoul proclaim; 
One eye was blinking, and oneleg was lame. Pope's Irad. 


In ſome parts we ſee many glorious and eminent ſtars, in 


but #/z7zkar ds, and obſcure ones. roV 
BLISS. 7. "i [ blixpe, Sax. from bl:iSap1an, to rejoice. ]. 


nerally uſed of the happinels of bleſſed fouls. | 
A mighty Saviour hath witneſſed of himſelf, Lam the way; 


the way that leadeth us from milery into %%%. Hooker, b. i.. 1 
There men become beaſts, and prone to all evils; _ 1 

| | „ 8 Donne. 
What tongueleſs blocks were they, would they not ſpeak? ?? 
| S akeſprare's Richard III. 


Dim ſadneſs did not 185 e 
1 That time celeſtial viſages 3 et, mix? 


With pity, violated not their bliſs. Par. Loft, b. x. I. 25. 


PO, With mee ü | 
All my redeem'd may dwell, in joy and bliſs. Par, Loft. 


Condition, circumſtance is not the thing; 2 
Bliſs is the ſame in ſubject or in king. Pope 


 Br1'sSFUL. adj. {from % and fll.] Pull of joy; happy in |. 


_ Yet ſwimming in that ſea of bliſsful joy, 3555 
He nought forgot. Fairy $ueen, b. i. c. i, lan. 41. 


Ihe two ſaddeſt ingredients in hell, are deprivation of the | 


bliſsful viſion, and confuſion of face. Hammond. 
Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love, 
Vninterrupted joy, unrival'd love, | 
In bliſsful holitude. 
Firit in the fields I try the ſilvan (trains, 


Nor bluſh to ſport in Windfor's bliſcfiul plains, Pope. 


WF io : | | | | : . 8 a 
en d. 1. To caterwaul; to be luſtful, Dicf. 
„ -BLIFSTER. -#, /. Ne e Dutch.!] : 


1. A pultule formed by railing the cuticle from the cutis, and 
In this ſtate ſhe gallops, night by night, © 

O'er ladies lips, who (trait on Killes dream, | 
Which oft the angry mob with bers plagues, _ _ 


| Becauſe their breaths with ſweetmeats tainted are. Shad. } 
I found a great hier drawn by the garlick, but had it cut, | 


which run a good deal of water, but filled again by next 
nin. | | ” Temple. 


2. Any ſwelling made by the ſe paration of a ſilin or ſkin trom | 


the other parts. | 


lng in the flames of her own youth, | 
Blifer d her report. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure, 
3. 5 f cal i | 
I lifered the legs and thighs z but was too late, he died 
howling. ein Miſemau Surgery, 
BLITHE. adj. blige, Saxon. ] Gay; airy; merry; Joyous z 


ſprightly; mirthtul, 
We have always one eve fixed upon the countenance of 


our enemies; and, according to the b/ithe or heavy aſpect 
thereof, our other eye ſheweth ſome other ſuitable token ei- 
ther of diſlike or approbation. Hooker, b. iv. 89. 
Then ſigh not ſo, but let them go, a 
And be you blithe and bonny. | Shakeſpeare. 
For that fair female troop thou ſaw'it, that ſeem d 

Of goddeſſes, ſo blithe, fo ſmooth, fo gay; 

Yet empty of all good, 
To whom the wily adder, 6/ithe and glad: _ : 
Empreſs! the way is ready, and not long. Par. Lo/?, b. ix. 

And the milkmaid lingeth b/:the, 
And the mower whets his ſcythe. Milton. 
Should he return, that troop ſo blithe and bold, | 
Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight. Pope.. 
BLITHLY. adv. [from blithe.] In a blithe manner. 
BLITHNESS. n. ſ. [trom blitbe.] The quality of be- 
BLITHSOMNESS. : ing blithe. | 


| BLO'BBER. 1. /. [fromblob.] A word uſed in ſome counties 


4 2+ A mals of matter. 


Grew's Muſeum, | 


eam. 


as to hinder egreſs. 


! - town's ſide fortified with ord nance. Carexw's S¹w . of Cernty. 
Rocheſter water reacheth far within the land, and is under 


| BLO'CKHEADED. adj. [trom blockhead.} Stupid; dull. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, b. xi. 


PFroſty blaſts detace . 
The Hit ſame year: trees of their thrivell'd fruits 
Are widow'd. n 
To BLOAT. . a. [probably from blow.) To ſwell, or make 
turgid with wind, | 
| His rude eſſays 
Encourage him, and bloat him up with praiſez 
That he may get more bulk before he dies. Dryden. 
The ſtrutting petticoat ſmooths all diſtinctions, levels the 
mother with the daughter. I cannot but be troubled to lee 
ſo many well-ſhaped innocent virgins bloated up, and wad- 
dling up and down like bighellied women. Ad tifon. Spect. 
To BLOAT. v. #. To grow turgid. | 
If a perſon of a firm conſtitution hegins to bloat, from be- 
ing warm grows cold, his fibres grow weak. 
BLO'ATEDNESS, u. J. [from bloat.) Turgidneſs; twelling; 
tumour, . | 
Laſſitude, lazineſs, bloatedneſs, and ſcorbutical ſpots, are 
{ſymptoms of weak fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


tor a bubble, t 
There ſwimmeth alſo in rhe ſea a round flimy ſubſtance, 
called a blohhen, reputed noiſome to the fith. Carew, 


lip, | 
They make a wit of their inſipid friend, 


Blougturinp rb. . Having felled of thick lips. 
3 | __ Grew's Muſeum. 
His perſon deformed to the higheſt degree; flat noſed, and 
bloboerlipped. © „ 
BLOCK. . . [block, Dutch ; bloc, Fr.] „ 
1. A heavy piece of timber, rather thick than long. 


Homer's apotheoſis conſiſts of a groupe of figures, cut in the 


3. A maſſy bod. 1 
Small cauſes are ſufficient to make a man uneaſy, when 


{tumble at a ſtraw. 


When, by the help of wedges and bertles, an image iscleft 


out of the tt unk of tome tree, yet, after all the {kill of arti- 


lecure itſelf from being eaten by worms. 
5. The piece of wood on which hats are formed. 


changes with the next block. Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 
6. The wood on which criminals are beheaded. 5 
Some guard theſe traitors to the block of death, 5 
_ Treafon's true bed, and yielder up of breath. Shakeſp. 
At the inſtant of his death, having a long beard, after his 
| head was upon the block, he gently drew his beard aſide, and 
laid, this hath not offended the king. Bacon's Apophthegms. 
. „„ , j - Rs 
Even from the holy altar to the block, Dryden. 
7. An obſtruction; a ſtop. | | Rep 
is our felicity, when he ſees us run fo from it, that no crime 
is ch enough in our way, to ſtop our flight? Decay of Prety, 
8. Alta term for a pully. _ - 5 
9. A blockhead; a fellow remarkable for ſtupidity. 
Ihe country is a deſert, where the good 
_ Gami'd, inhabits not; born's not underſtood; _ 


In cities, blocks. 


To BLOCK. wv. a. [bloaguer, Fr.] To ſhut up; to inclole, 10 
| The ſtates About them ſhould neither by enereaſe of domi- 
nion, nor by blocking of trade, have it in their power to hurt 
or annoy, „„ ö 0 
EKecommend it to the governour of Abingdon, to ſend ſome 
troops to block it up, from infeſting the great road. Clarendon, 
They block the caſtle kept by Bertram 

But now they cry, down with the palace, fire it. Dryden, 
ide that faces his dominions. AdJijon on Italy. 
to obſtruèt or block up a pals. . | 
His entrance is guarded with block-houſes, and that on the 


the protection of ſome block-houſes. _ Ralcigh's Eſſays. 


that which is molt pure or unmixed, and as yet unwrought, 


up the place. 
| Tuatler, Nè 51. 
0-0-4... n | 
Broad hats and hoods, and caps, a fable ſhonl; 


70 BLOCKA'DE. wv. a. [trom the noun. ] To ſhut up. 
Huge bales of Britiſh cloth blockacle the door, 
A hundred oxen at your levee roar. _ Pape. 
BLo'CKHEAD. 7. /. [from block and H.] A ſtupid fellow; 
a dolt; a man without parts. | . 
Your wit will not ſo ſoon out as another man's will; it is 
ſtrongly wedged up in a blockhead, Shakeſp. Cortelanus. 
We idly lit like ſtupid blockbeads, | | 
Our hands committed to our pockets, 
2 5 A blockhead rubs his thoughtlets Kull, 
And thanks his ſtars he was not born a fool. P3pe. 


Says a blockheaded boy, theſe are villamous creatures, 
L* Eftrange's Fablos, 
BLo'CKISH, 64. [from 2 Stupid; dull. 
: Make a lott'ry, 
And, by decree, let blockt/h Ajax draw r, ; 
The tort to ght with Heckor. Sa. Troil. and C. 
BLo'CKISHLY. aN. [from blockifh.] In a ſtupid manner. 
BLO'CKISHNESS. 2. /. [tromblockijh.] ms ee — 
BLO MARV. 1. /. The firſt forge in the iron mills, through 
which the matal pailes, after it has been firſt melted from the 
mine. 5 Dick. 
BLo'NKET. nf. [I ſuppoſe for blanket. 
Our dlonket liwery's been all too fad ___ 
For thilke fame ſeaſon, when all is yclad © 
With pleaſance. | Shenſer”'s Paſlorals. 
BLOOD. 2. /. {blov, Saxon. ] 


But ſh, with the life thereof, which is the 6/004 thereot, 
ſh all vou not cat. Gen. ix. 4. 
2. Child; progeny. | 
Well ns more mect, no more ſee one another: 
But yet thou art my fleth, my blood, my daughter. Shak. 
3. Family; kindred, | 
As many and as well born bloods as thoſe, 
Stand in his face, to contradict his claim. Shakeſpeare» 
O! what an happineſs is it to md 
A friend of our own bd, a brother kind. Waller 


Arbuthnot. | 


B1.O'BBERLIP, u. ſ. [trom blob, or blobber, and lip.] A thick 


A bloblipped thell, which ſeemeth to be a kind cf m affel. © | 


ſame block ot marble, and rifing one above another. Ad/6r. | 


great ones are not in the way : for want of a block, he will | 
| STwift's Thoughts on various Subjects, | 
| 4+ A rude piece of timber; in contempt, 


hcers to ſet forth ſuch a divine block, it cannot one moment | 
Slilling fleet. 


_ He wears his faith but as the faſhion of his hat; it ever. 


Bacon's War awwith Spain. 


The abbot railcs an army, and blocks up the town on the | 


 Hultibeas, p. iii. 


| | 185 to. The carnal #26; of man. 
His blobberltps and beetlebrows commend, Dryers Tow. | 


13. The juice of any thing. 


In Me was blooded up to his elbows by a cou 


© To enter; to enure to blood, as a hound. 


Can he ever dream, that the ſuffering for righteouſneſs fake ES: 
BLOOD-HOT. adj. [from blood and bot.] Hot in the fine 


70 BLOOD-LET. w. a. [from Blood and let.] To bleed; to 


| BLOCK-HOUSE. . /. {from block and houſe.] A fortrets built | | 
Milton's Paradife Lift, 6. iii. l. 89. h | 


Bock A' DE. n./;, [from block. ] A ſiege carried on by ſhutting | 


The enemy was neceſſitated wholly toabandon the blockad, 1 
if of Olivenza, WS DE Eh, | 


| 


2. The red liquour that circulates in the bodies of animals. 


BLITHSOME, adj, { trom blithe, ] Gay; cheerful, 


According to the common law of England, in admuniliua- 


} 


4. Deſcent ; lineage, 


_- dilcover, | 


tions, the whole 542 ought to be preferred to the half If 
Aylife's Pererge,, 


Epithcts of flattery, deſerved by few of 
ithet flatte? y Tew of them; 
running in a hd, like the perpetual gentleneſs as 
mond family. . Drydein's Fabi, 4 Dt 
5. Blood royal; royal lineage. 
N I hey will almoft | 
2 er ee th' ond, a ſon of Priam, 
In change of him. Shakeſpeare's Treo s 
6. Punk; high extraction. 7 Spore and Crit. 
| am a gentleman of bloed and breedin. 6 
7. Murder; violent death, : | &- - Kalgpran, 
It will have blood; they ſay, J, will have blood! 
5 Shakeſpeare's Ma, 
a 2 of thy brother's blogd es me 3 
round. | 5. I. 8 
8. Life. 8 
When wicked men have flain a righteous newt zu . 
& ( 118 erfon in his 
own houſe, upon his bed, ſhall I not ther oo WOW require 
his blood at your hand? DN OE 
9. For blood. 
phraſe. 5 
A crow lay battẽring upon a muſcle, and could rot 5 
bis bloc, break the fhell to come at the fiſh, L Era 


Fleth and bla hath not revealed it unto thee but my 

Father which is in heaven. | _ Matt. xi 1 

11. Lemper of mind; ſtate of the paſſions, —_ is 
Vill you, great fir, that glory blot, | 

In cold blood, which you gad in hot? HuAbra- 

12. Hot ſpark; man of tie. 55 TR 

Ihe news put divers young Hegg into ſuch a fury as the 

Engli h an bailadors were not, without per tl, to be outraged, 

| AT Bacor's Henry VII. 


and not 
the Or. 
dicatinn, 


* 7 
— Jan. IV. 11 


Though his blood or life was at ſtake: 3 he 


_ blood of grapes: 74 5 
To BLOOD... @. (from the noun:! 
1. To ſtain with blond, 5 | 

When the faculties intellectual are in vigour, rot dronch. 

ed, or, as it were, blooded by the atfections, Bac g A507 b. 

Then all approach the ſlain with, Vail lurprilc, IE 

And. ſcarce ſecure, reach out their {pears atar, 

And blood their points, to prove their partnerthip in war, 
| | TER Dry as Fables. 

| He le of Moors 
whom he had been butchering with Eis e 2 
5 : 5 ö Adaliſ q. 


He wathed his garments: in wine; and his oaths in ts 
0 . | Len, x1:x, it, 


Fairer than faireſt, let none ever 1a; 


That ye were blooded in a yielded prey. Spenſer, 3onn. xx, 


3. To blood, is ſometimes to let blood medically. 
4. To heat; to exaſperate. ES, | 
By this means, matters grew more exaſperate; the ausi. 
liary forces of French and Englith were much blooded one 
againſt another. Bacon Henry VII. 
BLOOD-BOLTEKED. adj. [ from bl:od and bolter.] Blood- 
.. ĩᷣů 3G 1 

Ihe blood. bolter d Banquo ſmiles upon me. Sale. 


degree with blood. : . 155 
A good ou of bread firſt to be eaten, will gain time to 
warm the beer 6/cod- hot, which then he may drink ately. 

„ Y | Locke, 


open a vein medicinally, | 
_ Tne cnyle is not perfectly aſſimilated into blood, by :ts 
circulatica through the lungs, as is known by experimen 
of bhod-letting. Arbullnot on Aliment. 
BToob-LETTER. u. .. [from Blood-let.] A phlebotonul, 
one that takes away blood medically. . 4 
This miſchief happening to aneuriſms, proceedeth from 
the ignorance ct the boo Lletter, who, not conſidering the 
errour committed in letting blood, binds vp the atu che- 
| letsly, . ue Wiſerias' Surat). 
BLoobp-sTox E. x. /. {trom 40d and flone.] The panic d 
- a (ſtone. F. a 78 e 
There is a ſtone, which they call the blood-fore, winch; 
worn, is thought to be good tor them that bleed at the not; 
1 which, no doubt, is by aſtriction, and cooling of the ſis 
l The blood-one is green, ſpotted with a bright blood- e. 
„„ a Gen 4 Moo et uri FU. 
BLoop-THIR STI. adj. {from blood and thirjt.} Deiubou 
wed blbgd, toi 5 
And high advancing his %% blade, 
Struck one of thoſe detormed heads. Fairy Queen, E.. 
Phe image of God the blosd-thirfty have not; for God 8 
charity and mercy ittelf, Raleigh's Heede 
BLOOD-VESSEL. 2. ſ. [trom I Hh and veſſel, ] A veel A 


pPropriated by nature to the couveyance of the blood. 


* \ . . — : 8 gay * HE. 
The tkins of the torchead were extremely tough anc ts» 

: « . A - # © r. bot 
and had not in them any bleod-wellel, that we wer? al 
| Adilißon. Spectator, N* 283. 


IELO OD FLOWER. #./. [bemonthus, Lat.] A plant. 
© Thick, and more thick, the black b/octadeextents. Pope. | 


This plant was originally brought from the Cape of Gg 
Hope, and has been many years preterved in the curious 8. 
dens in Holland, where they now have many forts; 0+ 
England it is til very rare. „ 
BI. OODGUTLTrINS ESS. 71. / [ from blood and guilty. | Mud; 
the crime uf ſhedding blood. | 
And were there rightful cauſe of difference, 
Let were't not better, fair it to accord, 
Than with blcodguilrine/3 to heap offence, 
And mortal veageance join to crime abhorr'd. Fc: 5 
BLo'oDHOUND. . /. {from blood and bound.) A Row ts: 
tollows by the ſcent, and ſeizes with great fiercens!>- 
Hear this, hear this, thou tribune of the peo 
Thou zealous, publick 5½0. bd, hear, and melt. 4 
Where are thete rav'ning bloothounds, that parts 
In a full cry, gaping to ſwallow me? Sou,e n= . 
A bloodbound will follow the tract of the ant he pur | 
ſues, and all hounds the particular game they have e 
| I” : Arbuthnat on Alt. 11. 
And though the villain ſcape a while, he feel 
| Slow vengeance, like a bloedhound, at his he's. #2 
Bi.o'0DILY, adv. [from bloody.) With diſpontien d 
blood ; cruelly. 


444 
nf 4s 4 


I told the purſvivant, 
As too triumphing, how mine enemies, 1 
To day at Pomtret, bloodily were butcher d. Sat 
This day, the poet, bloodil; inclin'd, n 
Has made me die, full ſore againit my mind. ” | 
BLO'ODINESS, . /. | from bloody. ] The ſtate ot being bse 
It will manitct elf by its Sli; yet toner | 
ſcull is to thin as not to admit of any. S iv > - 
BLOODLESS. adj. [from blood. }] 
1. Without blood; dead. | EET Pp 
He cheer'd my torrows, and, for ſum; of . . 
The bloodleſs carcaſe of my Lector told. D: 427 74, 
2. Without flaughter. | , 
War brings rain where it {ſhould amend ; 
But beauty, with a b/acdleſt conquolt, huds . 2 
A velcomie ſov'reignty in rudeſt minds. 


” 


Th. crune ct blood, or murder. Fe 
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| | Aicchiefs follow cruel wrath ; 

Full many me and tumultuous ſtrife, a 
Ae - murder, and unthrifty ſeath. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Uaman 5 ders paft do ſtand excus d in this; 

A o ſole, and fo unmatchable, 

— prove a deadly bloodſhed but a _ þ Kino 700 
dune! by this heinous ſpedtacle. $5: . ing John. 

Exam! adler the tranſports of a vehement rage, pales a 

A ey 1-ment upon murder and blooujhed, from what he 

_ bh revenge is over. South. 
1. Sug Cæſar got the victory, | 

: 5 5 ou ua bel, and many a ſad allay. Fairy Qu. 
| of wars and bloodſhed, and of dire eK | ; 

id with greater certainty toretel. Da. . Love. 

1 -DDER. 1. /. [from blood/hed.) Murderer. 
oy rho wketh away his neighbour's living, flayeth him: 

755 10 Taten the labourer of his hire, is a blood- 
and he that del | Feelus, xxxiv. 22. 
aller. adj. {from blood and Hot. ] Filled with 

n TEN. 5 blood burſting trom its proper veſſels. 
00 chat the winds their bellowing throats would try, 

When reddning clouds reflect his 6:994/hot eye, Garth, 

0/00» UCKER» . . [from blood and fuck. ] 

F! \jcech; a fly 3 any ng that ſucks blood. 

* n man; a mürderer. 5 | 

. ae the prince trom all the pack of you 1 
A knot you are of damned bloodſuckers. Shak, wah can 
The nobility cried out upon him, that he was a bloodſucker,. 


\ ranrderer; and a parricide, | Hayward, 
$:0'0DY. adj. {from blood.] | 
x, Stained wit TY ed either to men or facts. _ 
mel; murderous z. applied either to men 


Bw continual martial exerciſes, without _ es wo. 
tem pertect in that bloody art. , 1 t ney, + li, 
Falle of heart, light of ear, bloody of and. Shakeſp. 
I grant him bloody, 5 
iclous, falſe, deceitful. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Thou bloodter villain, 

5 rms can give thee out. . ö 

2 Why 8 you ſo your nether wp ? 

Some bloody paſlion ſhakes your very 7 3 : : 

Theſe are portents: but yet 1 hope, 5 Hs „ 

They do not point on me. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

. The bloody fact „ 

Will be areng'd; and th other's faith approv' d, 
Ie no reward; though here thou lee him die, 


Luxurious, avar 


golung in dutt and gore. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 


n i 1 Id purſue, - 
The blhoclieſt vengeance which ſhe cou 1 25 
Would be a trifle to my lols of you. 8 s Ind. Emp. 


proud Nimrod firſt the bloody chace began, 


| tv hunter, and his prey was man. Pope's M. Foreft.|  - a 
A mighty hunter, ws - | To BLoTE. v. . To ſmoke, or dry by the {moke; as bloted | 


\00DY-FLUX.; SeeFLUX« | -.- DIE | 

560 by retürding the motion of the blood, and 2 ng 
pertpiration, produces giddinels, llecpineſs, ee the jp 
Us, looſenels, bloody ux ess. Arbuthnot on Air. 

BL00DY-MINDED. adj. {trom blzedy and mind.) Crucl z in- 
cuned to bloodfhed. E 

Ithink you'll make me mad: truth has been at my tongut's 

end this falt hour, and I have not the yo to bring it out, 
tor fear of this b799.dy-minded colonel. 

BLOOM. z. /. (lum, Germ. bloem, Dutch. EG 

. A bloom; the flower which precedes the fruit. 


How nature paints her colours, how. the bee 
A medlar tree was planted ; bu 
The ſpreading branches made a goodly how, 5 
And full of opening blooms was ev'ry bough. Dryden. 
CN) Haſte to yonder woodbine bow'rs z 
The turf with rural dainties ſhall be crown'd, 8 
- While opening Bloom, diffuſe their ſweets around. Pope. | 
+. The ſtate of immaturity z the tate of any thing improving, 
and ripening to higher perfection. 5 
Were IJ no queen, did you my beauty weigh, 
NM youth in bloom, your age in its decay. Dryd. Aureng. 
„ The blue colour upon plums and grapes newly gathered. 
4. {In the hon works.] A piece of iron wrought into a mals, 
two feet ſquare. - | | 5 
7 BOOM. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To bring or yield bloſſo - 6 2 
The rod of Aaron for the houſe of Levi was budded, and 
brought forth buds, and bloozed bloſſoms, and yielded al- 
moands. ; | 
It is a common experience, that if you do not pull off 
fume blofloms the firſt time a tree bloometh, it will bloffom 
teit.. to death, -*--- 
2. To produce, as bloſſoms. 


Rites and cultoms, now ſuperſtitious, when the ſtrength 


ot virtuous, devout, or charitable uffection blgomed them, no 


man could jutily have condemned as evil. Hooker, b.v.y3. | 


3: Lo be in a (tate of youth and improvement. 
| Beauty, frail flow'r, that ev'ry ſeaſon fears, 
bizoms in thy colours for a thouſand years. Pope's Epiſtles. 
O greatly bleſs'd with every blooming grace! 


Wich equal ſteps the paths of glory trace. Pope's Odyſey. | 


LUOMY, adj. [from bloom. | Full of blooms ; flowery. | 
O nightingale! that on yon bloomy ſpray | 


Warblelt at eve, when all the woods are ill. Milton. 


Departing fpring could only ſtay to ſhed 
er Glam beauties on the genial bed, 
But left che manly ſimmer in her ſtead. 
Hear how the birds, on ev ry C (roy, 
ON, "ith joyous mulick wake the dawning day. 
»*0RE. 2. J. {trom blow. ] Act of blowing; blaſt, 
Out ruſht, with an unmeaſurtd roar, 


| Pope. | 


Those two winds, tumbling clouds in heaps; uſhers to 


- tithicr” s Hlore. 


do SSO NI Chapman's Iliads. 


SOUS. 2. / { blopme, Sax. ] The flower that grows on 
"IF Pot, previous to the feed or fruit. We generally call 
tote flowers, bloſſoms, which are not much regarded in them- 
. ches. but 3s a token of ſome following production. 
IA 3 Cold news for me: 
"15 Are ni blooms blaſted in the bud, 


* 1 * Mes 1 * 
. etrun, merrily ſhall T ive now, 


70 ix Haun that hangs on the bough. Shakeſpeare. 
1 41 t 


ievulling.off many of the bloſſoms of a fruit tree, doth 
make the fruit fairer. 


Parr” Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ns 449. 
N. OY © SEEN Years your Cenmure You would lult, . 
dad lan the bloſſom, but expect the Nuit. Dryden. 
Tas doceter than ſpring, ' 


oO wie turviving blem trom the root, 
7, 1 a 01 my fortune. Thomſon's Autumn. 
tha, > tae ſtate of man: to-day he puts forth 

Ang 1 o_ e of hope; to-morrow ns, : 
Although a thing honours thick upon tum. Sa. 
in the vin. » . hall not bloom, neither ſhall truit be 
Sm, Ve L will rejoice in the Lord. Hab. iii, 17, 18. 
"tro vine e F of — at bloJoming time, often occations the 
70 510 ede loſſoms, tor want of fap. Mortimer. 
1. To erat [from blottir, Fr. to hide. ge: 
k. to make writing inviſible, by covering it with 


You that are king, 


Have , ; 
mare caus'd him, by new act of parliament, 


il 
tout me, an 


2. Ablur; a ſpot upon paper. | Ne, 
3. A ſpot in reputation; a ſtain; a diſgrace; a reproach, 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. D 


ryden”s Span. Friar. | 


| ſouth wind bloxweth.- 


Numb, xvn. 8. |. 


Bacon s Natural Hiftory, Ne 449. | 


3. To pant; to puff; to be breathleſs. _ | = 
| Here's Mrs. Page at the door, ſweating and blaabing, and 


4. To breathe. 


FW 5. To ſound by being blown, 
385 Dr den. | 


WV caterpillars cat my leaves away. Shaleſp. Hen. IV.. 


trom the noun. } To pur torth bloſloms. 


- Ev'n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 
The laſt and greatelt art, the art to blot. Pope 
A man of the moſt underttanding will find it impoſlible to 
make the beſt uſe of it, while he writes in conſtraint, perpe- 
tually ſoftening, correcting or 6/otting out expreſſions. Soi. 
2. To efface; to craſe. | ; 
O Bertran, oh! no more my foe, but brother: 
One act like this blots out a thouſand crimes. - Dryden. 
ITheſe {imple ideas, offered to the mind, the underſtanding 
can no more refuſe, nor alter, nor blot out, than a mirrour 
can refuſe, alter, or obliterate, the images which the objects 
produce, | Ge Locle. 
3. To make black ſpots on a paper; to blur. | 
Heads overtull of matter, he like pens overfull of ink, 
which will ſooner bit, than make any fair letter at all. 
| | Aſcbam's Schoolmaſter. 
| O ſweet Portia! 
Here are a few of the unpleaſant'ſt words 
That ever blotted paper. 
4. To ditgrace; to disfigure. 
Unknit that threat'ning unkind brow; 
It blots thy beauty, as froſt bites the meads, | 
Confounda thy fame. CShakeſp. Taming of the Shrew, 
My gwlt thy growing virtues did defame ; | 
My blacknets blotted thy unblemiſh'd name. Dry. An. 
| For mercy's ſake, reſtrain thy hand, | 
Blot not thy innocence with guiltleſs blood, 
5. To darken. : ; „ 
He ſung how earth Þlots the moon's gilded wane, 
Whiltt fooliſh men beat founding brafs in vain. Conley. 
BLOT. u. J. from the verb.] | 285 
1. An obliteration of ſomething written. 
Let flames on your unlucky papers prey, 
Your wars, your loves, your praiſes, be forgot, 
And NN all an unaverſal Fot. 


Rowe. 


5 Make known, 65 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulnefs, 
That hath depriv'd me. 
A lie is a foul 

mouth of the untaught. T Ecclus, xx. 24. 
A diſappointed hope, a blot of honour, a ſtrain of conſc- 

ence, an unfortunate love, will ferve the turn. Temple. 

4. [At backgammon. ] When a ſingle man lies open to be 

taken up; whence to hit a blot. 8 „„ 

He is too great a matter of his art, to make a blot which 
may ſo eaſily be hit. 


Spots and b ltehes, of ſeveral colours and figures, koa funs 
over the body; ſome are red, others yellow, livid, or black. 
Es | | Harwey 01 (:onjumptions. 


herrings, or red herrings. 
BLOW. ». /. [bloxwe, Dutch.}] 
1. A ſtroke. | 0 
A moſt poor man, made tame to fortune's blows, 

Who, by the art of known and feeling forrews, Þ 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shobefleave's King Lear. 
5 Awwoman's tongue, | 
That gives not half ſo great a bloxw to th' ear, 


— 


As wilt a cheſnut. Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 


* 


of the crew. | 


Fe | I much fear, leſt with the b/ows of flies, 
His braſs inflicted wounds are fill'd. Chapman's Ilias. 


7 0 BLOW. v. z. pret. blew; particip. pall. %. [ blapan, | 


Sax. ] 


1. To move with a current of air. 


At his light the mountains are ſhaken, and at his will the 
5 Ecclus, xliii. 16. 

Fruits, for long keeping, gather before they are full ripe, 
and in a dry day, towards noon, and when the wind 6/9wweth 


not ſouth; and when the moon is in decreaſe. | 


By the fragrant winds that blow. NN 
Oer th' Elyſian flowers. Pope's St. Cacilia. 
2. This word is uſed ſometimes imperſonally with f. 
It blew a terrible tempeſt at fea once, and there was one 
ſeaman praying. |  ', L'Eftrange. 
It it blexvs a happy gale, we muſt ſet up all our ſails, though 
it ſometimes happens, that our natural heat is more powerful 
than our care and correctneſs. 


looking wildly. _ Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Fach aking nerve refuſe the lance to throw, 


— 


And each { 


Says the ſatyr, Tf you have gotten a trick of bloxving hot 


And cold out of the ſame mouth, I've cen done with ye. | 
| | | | | | J. Eftrange.. 


Nor with leſs dread the loud 


Ethereal trumpet from on high gan blow, Par. Loft. 
There let the prating organ blozr, : 
To the tull-voic'd quire below. Milton. 


6. To ſound, or play muſically by wind. | 
When ye blow an alarm, then the camps that lie on the 
eaſt parts ſhall go forward, _- | 
7. To Mow over. To paſs away without effect. X 
Storms, though they bloww over divers times, vet may fall 
at laſt; - 
When the ſtorm is blown over, © | 
How bleſt is the ſwain, 
Who begins to diſcover Mos 
An end of his pain. Granville. 
But thoſe clouds being now happily bloxvn 5/27, and our 
ſan clearly ſhining out again, I have recovered the 1-laple, 
| 5 Denham. 
8. Tobloxv up, To fly into the air by the force of gunpowder, 
On the next day, ſome of the enemy's magazines blew up z 
and it is thought they were deſtroyed on purpoſe by tome of 
their men. | | 
To BLOW. v. a. 
1. To drive by the force of the wind. 
Though you unty the winds, ; 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees Hau down, 
Though caltles topple on their warders heads. Macbeth. 
Fair daughter, * away thoſe miſts and clouds, 


Theſe primitive heirs of the chriſtian church, could not ſo 
eaſily hl ao off the doctrine of paſſive obedience, 
2. To inflame with wind. | | 
I have created the ſmith that blowweth the coals in the fire. 
| Iſaiah, liv. 16. 

3. To ſwell; to puff into ſize. 3 1 
| No blown ambition doth our arms incite, 
But love, dear love, and our ag'd father's right. King Lear. 


d put his own ton in, Stakeſp. Hen, VI. 


4. To torm by blowing them into ſhape. 


Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, | 


Dryden's Juvenal. 


Dryden's Dedication, Aneid. | 
BLOT CH. . 1 from het.] A ſpot or puſtule upon the ſkin. 


WMords of great contempt, conimonly finding a return of | 
I | equal ſcorn, v/owvs were faſtened upon the molt pragmatical | 
Sits on the 590%, extracting liquid iet. Par. Loft, b. v. ; 3 NO 
py I | 2. Thefatal ſtroke; the ſtroke of dean * 
Alſſuage your thirſt of blood, and ſtrike the blow, Dryd. 
3. A ſingle action; a ſudden event. e | = 
Euvery year they gain a victory, and a town; but if they 
are once defeated, they loſe a province at a blow. Dryden. 


4. The act of a fly, by which the lodges eggs in fleth, 


Clarendon, | + 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | © 


 Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 


pent courſer at the chariot blyzv. Pope's Iliad. 


Numb. x. 5. 


Bacon's Ejays, No 16. 


Tatler, Ne 59. 


And let thy eyes thine forth in their full luſtre. Denham. | 


South. 


FL U 


Spherical bubbles, that boys ſometimes blow with water, 


to which ſoap hath given a tenacity. | 
5. To found an inſtrument of wind muſick. 
Where the bright ſeraphim, in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. 
6. To warm with the breath. | | 
When ificles hang by the wall, E 
And Dick the thepherd bloxws his nail, 
1 3 ue logs into the hall, 
. nd milk comes frozen home in pail. Shakeſpeare, 

7 15 e by report. : 85 

But never was there man of his degree, 
So much eſteem'd, fo well belov'd as he: 

So gentle of condition was he known, 24. e 
That through the court his courtely was bloxun, Dryden, 
8. To blhw out. To extinguiſh by wind or the breath, © 
| Your breath firſt Kindled the dead coal of war, 

And brought in matter, that ſhould teed this fire; 

And now tis far too huge to be boten out, 

With that ſame weak wind which enkindled it. Se. 
Moon, flip behind ſome cloud, ſome tempeit, riſe, 

And blow out all the itars that light the tkies. Dryden, 

9. To blow up. To raiſe or [well with breath, | 
A plague of ſighing and grief! it bloxvs a man 1 like a 

bladder. | ; 

Hloaun up with the conceit of his merit, he did not think he 

had received you meaſure from the king. Bacor's Hen. VII. 
_ Before we had exhauſted the receiver, the bladder appeared 
as full as if bloxvy up with a quill,  Boyie, 

It was my breath that this tempeſt wp, | 
Upon your ttubborn uſage of the pope. Shak. King John. 
His preſence ſoon boos wp the unkindly fight, 
And his loud guns ſpeak thick like angry men. Dryden. 
An empty bladder gravitates no more than when bloavn up, 

but ſomewhatleſs ; yet deſcends morcealily, becauſe with leis 

reſiſtance. -.__ Grew's Coſmologia Sacra, b. ii. 4. 6. 

When the mind finds herſelf very much inflamed with de- 


Boyle, 


Milton, 


8 To blow up. To deſtroy with gunpowder; to raiſe into 
the air. Rk 5 | 
The captains hoping, by amine, to gain the city, approach- 
ed with ſoldiers ready to cater upon blowing up of de mine. 
„ | Kiolles's 27 5 of the Turks, 
Their chief blozvn up in air, not waves, expir'd, IFN 
To which his 2 preſum' q to give the law. Dryden. 
Not far from the ſaid well, bloxving uh a rock, he formerly 
obſerved {ome of theſe. Moodoard on Foſſils, 
11, To infect with the eggs of flies. . 
e I GT th more endure es 
This wooden ſlavery, than I would ſuffer 
Ihe fleſh- fly „% my mouth. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Re. „ e 
Iay me ſtark naked, and let the water flies | 
Bloww me into abhorring.  Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 


| 12. To blow upen. To make ſtale. 


Iam wondertully pleaſed, when I meet with any paſſage in 
an old Greek or Latin author, that is not 6/owun upon, and 


| He will whiſper an intrigue that is not yet blown upon by 
common fame. Bo 
10 BLOW. v. 1. [blopan, Saxon. ] To bloom; to bloſſom. 
. We loſe the prime to mark how ſpring 
Our tended plants, how blozvs the citron grove, - = 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed. Milton. 
5 8 This royal fair „ 
Shall, when the bloſſom of her beauty's blown, 
Sec her great brother on the Britiſh th 
Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows, . _ 
Fair is the daiſy that beſide her grows. Gay's Paflorals. 
For thee Idume's ſpicy foreſts blow, © 
And ſeeds of 
BLOWER. 1. / c 


old in Ophir's mountains glow, 
trom blow.) A melter of tin. 


Pope. | 


three months extreme and encreaſing labour. 


Care. 
BLOWN. IT he participle paſſive of blow... wie 


that knew them. 
The trumpets ſleep, while cheerful horns are blozen, 
And arms employ'd on birds and beaſts alone, Pope, 
BLOWPOINð Tr. . J. A child's play. V 
1 | Shortly boys al not play 

At ſpancounter or Hoaupoint, but ſhall pay 
Toll to ſome courtier. „ Dionne. 
BLOWꝭ TH. . from blogu.] Bloom, or bloſſum. 

Ambition and covetouſneſs being but green, and newly 


in the blonoth and bud. 
BLOW ZE. u. /. A ruddy fat-faced wench. 
BLOW ZV. adj. { trom blozvze.] Sun-burnt; high coloured. 


tains the oil. 


manner as to {well the checks. 
| Even ſo lies ſhe, 


well, and aſked what he cried for. TL Eftrange. 
Soon as Glumdalclitch miſs'd her leaſing care, 
She wept, the Hubber' d, and ſhe tore her hair. Sqawift.. 
To BLU'BBER. v. a. To ſwell the cheeks with weeping. 
Fair ſtreams repretent unto me my blubbered face; let tears 
procure your ſtay, | | 
The wild wood gods arrived in the place, 
There find the virgin doleful, deſolate, 
With ruffled raiment, and fair b{ubber'd face, 


Tir'd with the ſearch, not finding what the ſeeks, 


applied commonly to the lip, | 
Thou ting with him, thou booby! never pipe 

Was ſo protan'd, to touch that blubber'd lip. Dryden. 

 BLU'DGEON, . /. A ſhort ſtick, with one end loaded, uled as 
an otfenſive weapon. 

* adj. I bl p, Sax. bleu, Fr.] One of the ſeven original 
colours. . | 

| There's gold, and here, 

My blueft veins to kits; a hand that kings 

Have lipt. 

Where fires thou find'ſt unrak'd, and hearths unſwept, 

There pinch the maids as blze as bilberry., Shakeſpeare. 
O coward conſcience | how doſt thou afli&t me? : 

The lights burn blue—Is it not dead midnight? 


| Why does one climate, and one ſoil endue 
The bluſhing poppy with a crimſon hue z h 
Yet leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet blue? Prior. 
There was ſcarce any other colour ſenſible, beſides red and 
blue ; only the blues, and principally the ſecond blue, inclined 
a little to green. © md Opticks, 
BLUEBO'TTLE. 2. /. [fro blue and bottle. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 


| Vvotion, ſhe is too much inclined to think that it is blown up 
III | with ſomething divine within herlelf. Addiſ. Spect. N 201. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

blot in a man; yet it is continually in the 


which I have never met with in any quotation. Haddiſen. 


Addiſon. Spectator, NY 105. 


rone. Waller, 5 5 


Add his care and coſt in bũying wood, and in fetching the 
ſame to the blowing- houſe, together with the blowers, two or 


All the ſparks of virtue, which nature had kindled in 

them, were 10 blown to give forth their uttermoſt heat, that 

juſtly it may be attirmed, they inflamed the affections of all 
OR Sidney, b. ii. 


grown up, the ſeeds and effects were as yet but potential, and 


Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 


BLU'BBER. ./. [SceBLos.}] The part of a whale that con- 


To BLU'BBER. v. 1. from the noun.] To weep in ſuch 2 


Blubb'ring and weeping, weeping and blubh' ring. Shak. : 
A. thiet came to a boy that was blubbering by the ſide of a 


Sidney. | 


As her outrageous foc had left her late. Fairy Queen, b. i. 


With cruel blows ſhe pounds her b/ubber'd cheeks. Dryd. 
| BLUBBERER, partici. adj. from to blub ber.] Swelled; bi g 


Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, | 


Cold fearful drops ſtand on my trembling fleth. bakeſd» 5 


1. A flower ot the bell ſhape; a ſpecies of bot ; which ſee, 
It you put bluebottles, or other blu flowers, unto an * , 
aL - | they 
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BLu'isH. adj. [from blue. ] Blue in a ſmall degree. 8 
Side ſleeves and ſkirts, round underborne, with a bluſh 


; 2. To flounder; to ſtumble, _ 4 


Act the rate of this thick - ſKulled blunderhecad, every plow- | 


BLUNT. adj. [etymology uncertain, | 
1. Dull on the edge or point; not ſharp. . 


. le 4* to more ſtrength. 


4. Abrupt; not elegant. 


BLUEKAIRED, adj. [from 


5. Hard to penetrate. This uſe is improper. 


 BLU'NTNESS. A. J. [from blunt.] 


they will be ſtained with red; becauſe the ants thruft their 

| Rings, and inttil into them their ſtinging liquours Ray, 

2. A Hy with a large blue belly. | | 

7 ay, fire of inſects, mighty Sol, 

A fly upon the chariot-pole 
Cries out, what bluebottle alive 

Did ever with ſuch fury drive? | Prior. 

BLUE-EYED. adj. { from blue and eye.] Having blue eyes. 


* 


Riſe then, fair blue-ey*d maid, rife and diſcover 


Thy tilver brow, and meet thy golden lover. Croſhaw. 
Nor to the temple was ſhe gone, to move, > 
Dryden. 


With prayers, the blue-ey"d progeny of Jove, 
ask Ne N Having blue hair. 
| This place, 1 
The greateſt and the belt of all the man, | 
Hle quarters to his bluehair'd deities. Paradiſe Regained. 
BLUELY. adw. (from blue. ] With a blue colour, 1 
This 'tquire he drop'd his "306 tull ſoon, 5 
While as the light burnt blue 'S : © Savift, 
BLU'ENESS. 1. /. from blue.) The quality of being blue. 

In a moment our liquour may be deprived of its blueneſs, 
and reftored to it again, by the affuſion of a fe drops of 
liquours. | | jp Boyle on Colours. 

BLUFF. adj. Big; ſurly; bluſtering. 
5 Like thoſè whom ſtature did to crowns prefer, 

Black-brow'd and bluff, like Homer's Jupiter. 


tinſel. Shakeſpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 

At laſt, as far as I could caſt my eyes 

Upon the ſen, ſomewhat, methought, did. riſe 

Like Huub milts, Dryden's Indian Emperonr.. 
Here, in full light, the ruſſet PR extend, 

There wrapt in clouds the bluiſh hills aſcend. 


I could make, with crude copper, a ſolution without the 
bluijhneſs, that is wont to accompany its vulgar nn, 
125 LES Hoyle. 
To BLU'NDER. v. . [blunderen, Dutch ; perhaps from 5:4. ] 
1. To miſtake grolsly; to err very widely ; to miſtake {tu- 
pidly. It 1s a word implying comenytts 5 55 55 
It is one thing 's forget matter of fact, and another to blu- 
der upon the reaton ot it. „„ L*Eflrange. 
The grandces and giants in knowledge, who laughed at 
all beſides themſelves, as barbarous and inſignificant, yet 
blundered, and ſtumbled, about their grand and principal 
) 8 i l 


Hle who now to ſenſe, now nonſenſe leaning, 
| Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. Pope. 
To BLU'NDER. v. a. To mix fooliſhly or blndly, 
lle ſeems to underſtand no difference between titles of re- 
ſpect and acts of worſhip; between expreſſions of eſteem and 
devotion ; between religious and civil worſhip z for he b/unders 
and confounds all theſe together z and whatever proves one, 
ba thinks, proves all the reſt, Stilling fleet. 
It was the advice of Schomberg to an hiſtorian, that he 
ſhould avoid being particular in the drawing up of an army, 
and other ah deren in the day of battle; for that he had 
obſerved notorious blunders and abſurditics committed by 
writers not converſant in the art of war, Acddiſon. Freeholder, 
It is our own ignorance that makes us charge thole works 
of the Almighty, as defects or blunders, as -contrived or 
i- made. : -- Derham's Phyjico-Theology. 
BLU'XDERBUSS. 7. /. {from blunder.) A gun that is charged 
with inany bullets, ſo that, without any exact aim, there is a 
chance of hitting the mark. | By 
their own accord, at the ſqueaking of a fiddle. Dryden.. 
BLU'NDERER. z. /. [from blunder. ] A man apt to commit 
_ blunders ; « blockhead, | „ 
Another ſort of judges will decide in favour of an authour, 


or will pronounce him a mere deren, according to the | 


company they have kept. Matis Improvement of the Mind, 
BLU'NDERHEAD, u. /. [from blunder and head. } A ſtupid 


fellow. 


jobber ſhall take upon him to read upon divinity. L' Eftrange., 


If the iron be blunt, and he do not whet the edge, then muſt 
| Ecclefiafles, x. 10. 
| hanks to that beauty, which can give an edge to the 
bluntefl (words. EEE)”, 3s 
2. Dull in underſtanding; not quick. ES OE 
| Valentine Fan » gone, I'll quickly croſs, 

By ſome {ly trick, Hunt Thurio's dul . Shak. 
Whitehead, a grave divine, was of a blunt ſtoical nature 


one gay the queen happened to ſay, I like thee the better, be- 


cauſe thou liveſt unmarried,” He anſwered ; Madam, I like 
you the wore, Bacon Apophthegms. 
3. Rough; not delicate; not civil. 
The mayor of the town came to ſeize them in a hd man- 
ner, alleging a warrant to ſtop them. 98 Molton. 
"Lis not enough your counſel ſtill be true; 


Blunt truths more miſchief than nice falſchoods do. Pope. 


7 . 


o ule too many circumſtances, ere one come to the matter, 
is weariſome; to uſe none at all, is blunt. Bacon. 


I find my heart hardened and t to new impreſſions; it 


will ſcarce receive or retain affections of yeſterday. Pope. 
To BLUNT. v. a. [from the noun. J h 
1. To dull the edge or point. | | 
So ficken waining moons too near the ſun, EE 
And blunt their creicents on the edge of day. Dryden. | 


Farthly limbs, and groſs allay, 
Blunt not the beams of heav'n, and edge of day. Dryden. 
He had ſuch things to urge againſt ovr marriage, 
As, now dectar*d, would blunt my {word in battle, | 
And dattardize my courage. =Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 
2. J repreſs, or weaken any appetite, detire, or power of the 
mind, 55 | 2 5 | | 
| Blunt not his love; 
Nor looſe the good advantage of his grace, 
By ſeeming cold, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. 2. 
BLU'NTLY. ad v. {from blunt. | 
1. In a blunt manner; without ſharpnels. | 
2. Coarſely; plainly; roughly. | h 
I can keep honeſt counſels, marr a curious tale in telling it, 
and deliver a plain meſſage bluntly. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
A man of honelt blood, | 
Who to his wite, before the time aflign'd 


For childbirth came, thus bluntly ſpoke his mind. Dryden. 


1. Want of edge or point; dulneſs; obtuſeneſs; want of 
ſharpnets. | | 
The crafty boy, that had full oft eſſay'd 
To pierce my ſtubborn and reſiſting breaſt, 
But itil! the Ste of his darts betray'd, 
2. Coarſeneſs; roughneſs of manners; we lincerity. 
His ſilence grew wit, his blantneſs integrity, his beaſtly _ 
ignorance, virtuor Sidney, b. i. 


1s . 
Manage diſputes with civility; whence ſome readers will | 


Dryde 1. 


Fs Pope. 
BrulisHN ESS. 2. / from blue. ] A mall degree of blue colour. 


BLU N DER. 2. / from the verb. ] A groſs or ſnamefulmiſtake. 


There are Hundlerbuſſes in every loop-hole, that go off of E- -- 


Sucaling. | 


BOA 
Falſe friends, his deadheſt {oes, could find no wav, 
But ſhows of honeſt bluireſ5 to betrav. Aden. 
BLU NTWITT ED. adi. ¶trom blunt and avit.} Dull; fupid. 
Bluntævitted lord, ignvble in demeanour. 
i Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
BLUR. 7. /. ¶borra, Span. a blot. Skinner, A blot; à ſtain; 


a ſpot. | 
Man, once fallen, was nothing but a great blur; a total 
univerſal pollution. N South, 
To BLUR. v. 4. [from the noun. ] x 
1. To blot; to efface; to obſcure. 
| Such an act, 

That blurs the grace and bluſh of modeſty, 
Calls virtue hypocrite, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
93 Long is it fince I ſaw him; | 

But time hath nothing Ce thote lines of favour, 
Which then he wore, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
Concerning innate principles, I dehre thele men to tay, 
whether they can, or cannot, by education and cuſtom, be 
blurred and blotted out. Locke, 
2. To blot; to ſtain. 
Sarcaſms may eclipſe thine own, | 7 
But cannot blur my loſt renown, Hudibras, P. i. cant. iii. 
To BLURT. w. a. [without etymology.] 'To ſpeak inadvert- 
ently ; to let fly without thinking, 

Others caſt out bloody and deadly ſpeeches at random, and 
cannot hold, but hurt out thoſe words, which at terwaros they 
are forced to cat. . Haohewell un, Prowidence. 

They had tome belief of a Deity, which they, upon fur- 

-prizal, thus blyrt out. G 
To BLUSH. v. 2. [bloſen, Dutch.] 


„ I have mark d 
A thouſand bluſhing apparitions | 
To ſtart into her face; a thouſand innocent ſhames, 
In angel whiteneſs, bear away theſe bluthes. 
| | 2 Pale and bloodlels, 
Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, | 
Which with the heart there cools, and ne'er returneth 


I will go waſh : 


ir, you ſhall perceive 


And when my face is ta As 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


Whether I Zub, or no. 


bluſhing in a man's on. 5 Bacon, E ay 28. 
Shame cauſeth bluſhing ; bluſhing is the reſort of the blood 


Bluſh then, but blaſb tor your deſtructive filence, 
That tears your foul. © © - Sritl's Phedr. and Hifpolitns, 
2. To carry a red colour, or any ſoit and bright colour. 
J eee 
Tue tender lcaves of hope z to-morrow blofloms, 
And bears his H¹ ng honours thick upon him. SH. 
Along thote b borders, bright with dew. Thomfor.. 


. * oy 


3. It has at before the cuuſe of ſhame, 


That pages bb of him; and men of heart 
__ Look'd wond'ring at cach other. SHH. Cortolanus, 
You have not yet loit al! your natural modetty, but 6/4fþ 
ee ee , ns Calamy's Sermons.. 
BLusH. a. J. from the verb.) 1 
1. Ihe colour in the cheeks, railed by ſhame or confuſion, 
Ihe virgin's wiſh, without her fears, impart, 
Excute the bluſh, and pour out all the heart, 
2. Arc or purple colour: | 
But here the rotes bluſh fo rare, 
Here the mornings tile fo fair, 
As if neither cloud, nor wind, 


But would be courteous, would be kind. Cyaſbaav. 


yet uſed by good writers, 
Fre, Ailpurel, | 
appear to contain no certain ini{truction in them. 
Bi.uSHY. adj. [trom 6blu/h,} Having the colour of a bluſh. 
Bloſloms of trees," that are white, are commonly inodo- 
rate; thoſe of apples, crabs, and peackes, are bee, and 
{mell {weet. - Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, NY 507. 


1. To roar as a orm; to be violent and loud. SN 
| Earth his uncouth mother was, 7 
And bluf”ring olus his boaited tire. Spenſer. 
So now he ſtorms with many a ſturdy ſtoure; 
So now his b/uf7 ring bluſt cach coatt doth ſcour. Spenſer. 
2. To bully; to puff; to ſwagger; to be tumultuous. 8 
y heart's too big to bear this, ſays a bluſering fellow; 
III deitroy myſelf. Sir, fays the gentleman, here's a dag- 
ger at your ſervice; fo the humour went off. L" Eftrange. 
Either he muſt fink to a downright confeſſion, or elſe he 
mutt huff and er, till perhaps he raiſe a counter-ftorm. 
5 | i . Government of the Tongue. 
Virgil had the majeſty of a lawful prince, and Statius only 
the bluftering of a tyrant. Dryden's Span. Friar, Dedicat. 
. There let him reign the jailor of che wind; 1 
Wich hoarſe commands his breathing ſubiects call, 


BLU Ss TER. 7. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Roar; noiſe, tumult, 3 | 
The ſkies look grimly, 
; o the winds they ſet 
Their corners; when with luſter to confound 
Sea, air, and ſhore. Milton s Paradiſe Lift, b. x. 1.665. 
So, by the brazen trumpet's ter, | 
Troops of all tongues and nations muſter. 
2. Boalt; boiſterouſneſs; turbulence; fury. 
Spare thy. Athenian cradle, and thoſe kin, 
Which in the %% er of thy wrath muſt fall e 
With thoſe that have offended, Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
A coward makes a great deal more blyfter than a man ot 
honour. No L JL. Eſirange. 
BLU'STERER. 2. /. {from blufer:] A ſwaggerer; à bully; 
a tumultuous noiſy fellow. | 5 
BLU STROUS. adj. {from ten.] Tumultuous; noiſy. 
The ancient heroes were illuſtrious 


BMI. 1. ). A note in muſicx. | 
| Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, | h 
Bi, Bianca, take him for thy lord. Shakeſpeare. 
Bo. interj. A word of terrour; from Bo, an old northern 1 5 | 
tain, of ſuch fame, that his name was uſed to territy the 
enemy. Temple. 
BOAR. v. /. ban, Saxon; beer, Dutch.] The male twine. 
To fly the boar, before the boar purtucs, a 
Were to incenſe the boar to follow us. Shakeſþ. Rich. III. 
Bhe [ped the boar away; _ | 
His eyeballs glare with fire, ſuffus d with blood; 
His neck ſhuts up a thickeſt thorny wood; 
His briſtled back a trench impal'd appears. 


Government of the Tongue, § 5. 


1, 10 betray ſhame or confuſion, by a red colour in the cheek. ; 
Shateh. | 
: To bluſh and beautify rhe cheek again, Shak. Oy TY ; 
All theſe things are graceful in a friend's mouth, which are | 


to the face; although & will be ſeen in the whole breaſt, | 
yet that is but in pallage to the face. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. | 


He whin'd, and roar'd away your victory, N 


3. Sudden appearance; a ſignification that ſeems barbarous, 


v identical propoſitions, obyiouſly and at firſt 5%, 
Locke. | 


Stratonica entering, moved a b/xjhy colour in his face; but,, 
delerting him, he relapſed inte the fame paleneſs and languour, |. 
FFC _ Harvey on Conſumptions. 
| To BLU'STER. Y. u. [ſuppoſed from /.] 5 


BO ARDñINCG- SCHOOL. 2. 


And boaſt and b/ufter in his empty hall. Dryden's An. 


And threaten preſent b/ufters. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. | 


So. 


For being benign, and not b/uftrous. Hudibras, P. i. c. iii. 


Dryd. Fab. 


Bo'aR-SPEAR. 7. f. {from boar and ſpear.] A ſpear uted in 
hunting the boar. 8 | 
And in her hand a ſharp hoar-ſpear ſhe held, 


And at her back a bow and quiver gay, 


B OA 


Echiou ttirew the firſt, but miſs'q lu 


And truck his boar-ſpear on a maple 3 1 Boss 
| BOARD, . /. [baurd, Goth. bhæd, Suan n cine 
1. A piece of wood of more length and breadth than che | 
With the {aw they have tundred trees in boi jo ka 5 
ds and planks þo/as! 
Every houſe has a bgnrdover the door ee er Zu 
the number, ſex, and qualit y of the perlons livin be 'S Mita uns; 
Go now, go trult the wind's uncertain breath. Tant. cont 
Remov'd four fingers from approaching death 1 bod! 
4 Or ſeven at molt, when thickeſt is the board = 1e 
2. A table. [from burdd, Welch.) e Abet 
Soon after which, three hundred lords he flew, art 
Ot Britiſh blood, all fitting at his bard, Fila & 
In bed he flept not, for my urging it; 40 Seen, u 
At board he fed not, for my urging it, 8571, me... 
Pl follow thee in fun'ral flames 5 when „ . 
My gholt ſhall thee attend at board and bed. Heri, W 
Cleopatra made Antony a ſupper, which was 8 15 
and royal; howbeit there was uo extravdinary fl, * 
on the board,  Hakexvell oi Prove 8. be A 5 
May ev'ry god his friendly aid aſtord; — wy 
Pan guard thy Hock, and Ceres bless thy Lear. p. 
3. Entertainment ; food. . EI CO Io 
4. A table at which a council or court is held. A 
Both better acquainted with affairs, thay any one. © 44 
fat then at that bo ,k. e 
'e:: Am 7 241 1 e TO ho AT! 
5. An aſſembly ſeated at a table; a court of ute we? 
[ wiſh the king would be pleaſed foretimes toes wo 
that beard; it adds a majeſty to it. Bac A Ta, Ae x | 
6. The deck or floor of a thip; c board fignifies in « 4. 
Now board to board the rival veſicls 1 e A 
The billows lave the ſkies, and oc n groan: below. Dol Bo 1 ; 
Our captain thought his ſhip in fo greut danger, th... 1 i 
conteſſed himſelf to à capuchin, who's 48-07 boar, 41 655 rb 
He ordered lus men to arm long poles with thr Veen. e 
wherewith they took hold of the tackling, which bal e by hi 
main-yard to the malt of their enemy's. thip; then, a * by 
their on thip, they cut the tackling, and brought the was bell 
vard by the rd | Arbar, Can he 
To BOARD. v. 4. [from the noun.} _ an 
1. TL oenter aſhipby force; the ſane as te ſtorm, vic of x ce! So 
I boardedthe king's ſhip row on tl.& Low fin f 
Now in the waſte, the deck, in every cabin, 730! 
I flam'd amazement. | Shaketpeare's Taub Som 
Vet not inclin'd the Engliſh ilrip 10 667-7, 7% i. To: 
More on his guns relies than on his word, 1 Tol 
From whence a fatal volley we received; 1 
It mits'd the duke; but his great héenartit griev'd. a Hz 
Arm, arm, ſhe cry'd,-and let our Frrians Gar 5 
With ours his Peet, and carry. fire and nd. Devban, 1 Tot 
2. To attack, or make the tilt attempt upon aman;: 4 * 0; 
gquelquiun, Fr. „ 8 N 
| Whom thus at gaze, the Palmer "tan te dg #./ 
With gcodly reaſon, andilius fair buiparc. 4% Quik If 
Away, I do beſecch you, butt away ;* =p Ol 
I'll bard him prefenthy, Sbakeſpcarc Hull. A: 
Sure, unleſs he knew tome {tram in me, that I knew un He 
myſelf, he would neverhave e,’ ne in this furs, Lak, the b 


, 4 p ; : 12 
; i hey learn what allociates and correthondents they had, 
and how tar every one is engaged, and whit now ones. they J Bor 


meant afterwards to try or board. Bacon s Heury VII. aut 
3. To lay or pave with boards. 5 8 
Having thus boarde.! tlie whole room, the edges of d In 
beards he higher than the next board; theretorc they put A 
the whole floor; and, where they find any irregubuttes, A 


| plane them off. Moxon's Mechanical Ex: Tce. 
To BoARD. v. 1. To live in a houte, where a certain rates 

paid for cating. ers 9 
That we might not part, 

As we at firſt did board with thee, 

Now thou wouldit taſte our mitery. 7 Herverts 
We are ſeveral of us, gentlemen and ladies, who bard 
the ſame houle; and, after dinner, one of our compans itands 

up, and reads your paper to us all. Speftatir, N* gi. 
Jo BOARD. v. 2. To place as a boarder in another's hovie, 
BoarD-waGEs. . /. from board and avages. } Wages d- 

lowed to ſervants to keep themſchves in victuais, 
3 What mere than madneſs reigns, 
When one ſhort fitting many hundreds drams, 
And not enough is let him, to ſupply Es 
. Board-wages, or a footman's hvery ? Deren; JT, 
Bo“ ax DER. 2. /. [from board.] A tabler; one that cats wi of x 


* 


another at a ſettled rate. 


. [from board and {c hoes]. T 

ſchool where the ſcholars live with the teacher. 

A blockhead, with melodious voice, | 
In boarding. ſchools can have his choice. 


Sæcul. 


Bo aR ISH. adj, ¶ from boar. ] Swinich; brutal; cruel. N 
5 I would nct fee thy cruel vails „„ Man 
Pluck out his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce ſiſter, MAC 
In his 1 ſtick boi phangs. Shakeſpeart. chile 
To BOAS T. v. 2. [e, Welch. } 5 Dou 
1. To brag; to ditplay one's own worth, or actions, in great f 
words; to talk oſtentatioufly; with 7. 8 
For I know the forwardneſs of your mind, fer Which! lie! 
boaſt of you to them of Macedonia. 2 Cor, 16. te | 
2. Sometimes it is uſed with zz, I Or 27 
Some ſurgeons J have met, carrying bones about in 1197 
pockets, boafting in that which was their flame. Alle, B 
3. To cxalt one's lelf, „ 0 
Thus with your mouth you have boaſted nagaint mesa R 7 
multiplied your words againit me. EZek. xxl. 475 
To BOASsT. V. a. | 1 
1. To brag of; to diſplay with oftentations language. on 
For if I have Ce any thing to him ot you» Ln 
aſhamed, | 2 0.97% 925 1 5 
If they vouchſafed to give God the praiſe of 11500" 12 Ty 
yet they did it only, in order to So the interett t ey had! ky 
Los, e e Aten. 3 
2. To magnify; to exalt — 3 
They that trult in their wealth, and boa/? themſcIves tis * 
multitude of their riches, Hal TY « : 
Confounded be all they that ſerve graven mage: 4 
hat themſelves of idols. Halm xcvu. 8 
BO AST. 2. / from the verb.] : NOT hn WM 
1. Acaule of boating ; an occation of pride; the tang 99%: * 
Not Tyro, nor Mycene, match her name, | 50 n 
Nor great Alemena, the proud boa/is of tame. + 2 
2. An expreſſion of oſtentation; a proud tpeect. Ade A 
| Thou that makeſt thy b of the law, throuwg? id U 
the law dithonoureſt thou God? Nen. 1 
The world is mote apt to find fault than to commene N U 
booſt will provebly be cenſured, when the great _ NE; f 
occahtioned it, is forgotten. Spettalsr,” ute k 
Bo'asTER, n. / from boaft.] A bragger; © nan thats: 8 180 
any thing oltentatioutiy. | PE 
Complaints the more candid and judicions of the run 7 
themſelves are wont to make of thoſe boafters, mar eo ” 
dently pretend, that they have extracted the talt 0! en ee, 
ot eee when they have dityguiled it by a0: Belle. \ 
wherew:th it reſembles the concretes. : e 
No more delays, vain b9after but begin; 0 
I propheſy beforehand I ſhall win: 1 8 
Fol teach you how to brag another time. Dryden * « 
He the proud beafters lent, with itern 2144's Piulet 8 


be aſſiſted to diſcern a difference betwixt Hues of 3 
an ſtrength of reaſon, Bay le. 


Fairs Queen, 5. i. C, 111. | 


Stuff d with tteel-headed darts. 


Down to the realaus of night. ft 


rtain rate u 


Herb. its 
ho board 8 
pans itands 
5r, N* oi, 
zer shout. 
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acdditamen: “ 


[from boaſt and full] Oſtentatious; in- 


and rough, your firſt ſon is a ſquire 1 
\ tradeſman, meek, and much a lar, 
Ly. adv. [trom Ci. Oitentatiouſly. 
50 A87T18 01 nit asa pitch of impicty, boaſtingly to avow our 
We Noo deſerves to be conſidered, whether this kind of 
v7 — tem, have not ſome affinity with it. Decay of Piely. 
l , le eren an 
p02 1:4 to paſs the water in. It is uſually diſtinguiſhed from 
x 0 ; vellals, by being ſmaller and uncovered, and commonly. 
Oy". ks „ing. 
moved by Fink that any one nation, the Syrian excepted, 
do 3 knowledge of the ark came, did find out at once 
e x of cicher thup or boat, in which they durit venture 
heed. es upon the leas. ; : Raleigh's Egays. 
__ An eſfeminate ones may ogy | | 
4. utmolt daring is to croſs the Nile, 3 
ater ax boats, to fight the crocodile. Tate. Jum . Sat. xv. 
4, A hip ot 2 {1a 


PopA. 


1 


ins; 


f Il ze; as, a paſage boat, pacquet boat, ad- 
boat, Ay bot. : BE” j 
* caged) from boare, Lat.] Roar; noiſe; loud found. 
nn Meſſina inſurrection, the guns were heard trom thence 
N Auguſta and Syracuſe, about an hundred Italian 
. Tucleè diſtances being, in a ſhort time, in loud boations. 
"x | Derham's Phyſico-Theology. 
Bo TMAN, I 5 [from boat and man.] He that manages 
i 4TSMANEL A boat. . 7 
* 15 Hoatſinen through the cr ſtal water ſlio , 
Towond'ring paſlengers, the walls below. Dryden. 
That booby Phaon only was —_—__ RS 
Ai ill-bred boatman, rough as waves and wind. Prior. 
Boat SWAIN, . /; [from boat and j.] An officer on 
board a ſhip, who has charge of all her rigging, ropes, cables, 
anchors, fails, flags, colours, pendants, Se. | | takes 
e of the long-boat and its furniture, and ſteers het eithe1 | 
br himſelf or his mate. He calls out the ſeveral gangs and | 
companies. to the execution of their watches, works, and 
ſpells; and bels Alſo a kind of provolt marſhal, ſeizes, and pu- 
"hes all offenders, that are ſentenced by the captain, or court 
martial of the whole fleet. Harris. 
Sometimes the meanelt boatſevarn may help to reſerve the 
fin from linking.  Hovel s Pre-eminence of arliament. 
150 B. . a. [ot uncertain etymology z Skinner deduces it | 
from baba, fooliſh, Span.] + | IS 
i To cut. Junius. of 
„ To beat; to drub; to bang. „„ 
Pu hoſe baſtard Britons, whom our fathers 
Have in their own land beaten, Y, andthump'd. 


. To cheat; to gain by fraud. | | SY 
Ive bgbbed his brain more than he has beat my bones. 


: . Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crefſida. | 


| bo Live, Rodorigo! 
He calls me to a reſtitution large, ; 
Of geld and jewels, that I CY from him, 
As &itts to Deſdemona. | 
Here we have been worrying one another, who ſhould have 
the booty, till this curſed tox has bobbed us both on't. 


IL Eſtrange. | 


Boz, c. u. To play backward and forward; to play looſely 
aunſt any thing. „ e 5 
Aich ſontetimes lurk I in a goſſip's bowl, 

In verv likeneſs of a roaſted craoʒ 
And when the drinks, againſt her lips I bob, 


And on her wither'd dewlap pour the ale. Shakefpeare. | 


They comb, and then they order ev'ry hair; 
A birthday jewel he at their ear. 
| 9 You may tell her, . 

Tm rich in jewels, rings, and bobbing pearls, ; 
Pluck'd from Moors cars. Drydcn's Spanifh Friar. 
Bos. 1. /. from the verb neuter. ] 5 
„ Something that hangs ſo as to play looſely; generally an 
anament at the ear; a pendant; an car-ring. EN 
The gaudy gollip, when ſhe's ſet agog, 

In jewels dreit, and at each ear a bob. 
1. The word repeated at the end of a ſtanza. _ | | 
AL bed, to bed, will be the bob of the ſong. _L'Eftrange. 

. A blow. 2 | 


Dryden's Juv. 


[am ſharply taunted, yea, ſometimes with pinches, nips, | 


and bobs, : | Aſcham's Schoolmafter. 
$0 Þ81x. . ſ. ¶ bobine, Fr. from bombyx, Lat.] A finall pin 


of wood, with 4 notch, to wind the thread about, wien wo- 


wn weave lace. | 


_ Thethings you follow, and make ſongs on now, ſhould be | . 


{ent o Knit, or fit down to bobbins, or bone-lace. - Tater. 
ven with bobbins. IR 
Not netted nor woven with warp and woof, but after the 
manner of b5bbinawork; 8 Greaw"s Muſe wm. 
ICHERRY, 2. . [from bob and cherry.] A play among 
Biden, in wiuch the cherry is hung ſo as to bob againſt the 
nouth. : | a 
Bibehomyy teaches at once two noble virtues, patience and 
OMMNcy; the firit, in adhering to the purſuit of one end 
ve iter, in hearing a diſappointment. EE 
„ ._ -»- Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 
att. {from 656, in the ſenſe of cut. ] Cut tail; ſhort tail. 
5 Avaunt, you curs! „„ 
Bc thy mouth or black or white, 
Or batoitlike, or trundle tail, 


Bon . . 5 K. . , 
att ED. adi. [from bovtail.) Having a tail cut, or ſhort, 


Soar! . 
ond him, brought him home to his maſter. L Eftrange. 
we 2. J trom bob and wwig.] A ſhort wig. 
Joe tellow riding towards us full gallop, with a bob- 
tand a black 
3 how tar the judges were behind. Spe. Ne 129, 
Fan tf. A ſort ot linen clth; a fine buckram. Dic. 
Wet, C. J. A kind of long-winged hawk. Dick. 
1 0b E. v. a 
5 * uled m a tenſe of either good or bad. 
% Ny lome ſtrange eruption to our ſtate. Shakeſp. 
"er N you have oppoted their falſe policy, with 
95,younre. widom z what they boded would be a miſchief 
dare providing, hall be one of our principal ſtrengths. 
— Sprat's Sermons. 


arm of bees that cut the liquid iky 
aon the topmoſt branch in clouds alight. 
uk _ _ his glowing globe deſcends, 
ke: — $ and turious tempeſts he portends: 
is Cheeks are ſwoln with livid blue, 


N happen'd once, a boding pro oy 
iq | 
Did. Mn. 


0 
Bopp 
" 8 V, *. » y . 
, five Lo be an omen; to foreſhew, 
The we me leave to wh whatever now 
benen Prove, it bode 
NT. A 


Macheth as bodements, dv wit Trotlus and Creſſida. 
, | 


"at Birnam wood a until 
4 ; to Dunt » | 
come eint Nn untinane's high hill 


c That Will nevcAbe 7 


Worry 7 lement 5, good. 


4. Real; actual. 


|| Bo'pkv. 2. J. [b:ddiken, or ſmall body, Skinner.] © 
1. An inſtrument with a ſmall blade and ſharp point, uſed to | 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. | 


Dryden's Perfuus. | 


Ba brISwokk. 7. /. [from bobbin and abork.] Work wo- 


Tom wall make him weep and wail. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


ele Was a babtarted cur cried in a gazette, and one that 


lilken bag tied to it, ſtopt ſhort at the coach, | 


bodian, Sax. ] To portend ; to be the omen 


«es wet weather by his watry hue. Dryden's Georg. | 


To BoD. v. . [a word in Shakeſpeare, which is perhaps 
corrupted from boggle.] To boggle; to itop; to tail. 
With this we charg'd again; but out! alas, 

We bog d again; as I have ſeen a ſwan, 

With bootlets labour, ſwim againſt the tide. Shakeſp. 

Bo'piCE. »./. { trom bodzes.] Stays; a wailtcoat quilted with 

whalebone, worn by women. | 
Her bodice haltway ſhe unlac'd, 

About his arms ſhe {lily caſt 

The filken band, and held him faſt. Prior. 

This conſideration ſhould keep ignorant nurſes and bodice 
makers trom meddling. | .ocke on Education, & 11. 
BO DIL ESS. adj. [trom body.] Incorporeal; without a body. 

Which bedileſs and immaterial are, | 
And can be only lodg'd within our minds. 
This is the very coinage of your brain, 

This bodileſs creation eeſtaſy 

Is very cunning in, 

'Thete are but ſhadows, 
Phantoms bedile/5 and vain, 
Empty vihons of the brain, 

Bo'pILY. adj. [from body.] 
1. Corporeal; containing body. Tongs 

What relemblance could wood or ſtone bear to a fpirit 
void of all ſenſible qualities, and body dimenſions? South. 
2. Relating to the body, not the mind. 

Of ſuch as reſorted to our Saviour Chrilt, being preſent on 
earth, there came not any unto him with better tuccets, for 
the benefit of their ſouls everlaiting happineſs,than they whoſe 
bodily neceſſities gave occation ot ſeeking relief. 

Virtue atones tor body defects; beauty is nothing worth, 
without a mind, 5 


Dawes. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Swift, 


the molt perfect acts of reaſon, _ Tillotſou. 

I would not have children much beaten for their taults, 
becauſe I would not have them think body pain the greateſt 
puniſhment. „ Locke on Education, 8 115. 


Whatever hath been thought on in this ſtate, 
That could be brought to S act, ere Rome 
Had circumvention ? Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Bo'DILY. adv. Corporcally ; united with matter. | 
It is his human nature, in which the Godhead dwells bodi- 
ly, that is advanced to thele honours, and to this nga: 
| | | | Watts. 


bore holes. „ 185 05 

Each of them had bodkins in their hands, wherewith con- 
tinually they pricked him. | 
2. An inittrument to draw a thread or ribbond through a loop. 


Or plung'd in lakes of bitter waſhes lie, 


BO DV. ». /. [bovig, Saxon; it originally ſignified the height 

or ſtature ot a man. J * 5 
1. The material ſubſtance of an animal, oppoſed to the im- 
-.- material ul. ILL Te, 2 | 


ye ſhall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye ſhall put on. 
„„ Malt. vi. 25. 


hardſhips, whet 
4. Matter ; oppoſed to ſpirit. eu ie 
3. A perſon; a human being; whence ſomebody, and nobody. 


er of body or of fortune, are made eaſy to 
3 8 L* Eftrange. 


wouldſt freeze. . 
| A deflower'd maid! 3 
And by an eminent body, that enforc'd _ 
The law againſt it! | 
FR Tis a paſſing ſhame, * 
That I, unworthy body as I am, 5 
Should cenſure thus one lovely entleman. Shakeſpeare. 
No body ſceth me; what need I to fear? the Mott High 
will not remember my fins. Ecclus, xxiii. 18. 

All civility and reaſon obliged every body to ſubmit. 
| 3 Clarendon. 


ſaved, without having any obligation to his preſerver, 


4. Reality; oppoſed to repreſentation. „„ 
A ſhadow of things to come; but the body is of Chriſt. 


3 collective maſs; a joint power. 


whole body of mankind. Hooker, b. v. 8 
that there might a body [tart up for the king. Clarendon. 
When theſe pigmies pretend to form themſelves into a 69- 
dy, it is time tor us, who are men of figure, to look about 
„„ es Addiſon. Guardian, Ne 108. 
6. The main army; the battle; diſtinct from the wings, van, 
and rear. | | | pt | 
The van of the king's army was led by the general and 
Wilmot; in the body was the king and the prince; and the 
lonel Thelwell. 5 Clarendon, b. viii. 
tye. - 5 | 
I ſhall now mention a particular, wherein your whole bo- 
dy will be certainly againſt me, and the laity, 
man, on my id, 


. 


Swift. 


body charged with what is inconſiſtent, deſpiſed for their po- 
verty, od hates for their riches. Swift, 
$. The outward condition. 5 | 
I verily, as abſent in body, have judged. 1 Cor. v. 3. 
9. The main part; the bulk; as, the wy or hull, of a ſhip; 
the bedy of a coach; the b 
trunk, of a man; the body, or trunk, of a tree. 


whence, by the body of Euphrates, as far as it bended weſt- 
ward, and, afterward, by a branch thereof. Raleigh's Hift. 


fltaly, by which they might ſupply many countries wit 
; . e . 5 Aim Remarks on Italy. 
10. Aſubſtance. 


Even a metalline body, and therefore much more a vege- 


11. [In geometry.] Any. folid figure. OY 
I2, N eee ; - 3 collection; as, a body of the civil 
law ; a body of divinity. 5 8 

13. Strength; as, wine of a good body, | 
BoDY-CLOATHS. 7. J. * body and cloaths.] Cloathing 
tor horſes that are dieted. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


| However it be, I am informed, that ſeveral aſſes are kept 


Hooker. | 


I Hirange. 
As clearneſs of the bodily eye doth difpoſe it for a quicker | 


4 


| ſight, fo doth freedom from lutt and paſſion, diſpoſe us for 
He allo takes | ( 


 Stdney's Arcadia. | 


Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye. Pope. 
3. An inſtrument to dreſs the hair. | | 1 
55 Lou took conſtant care 5 
The badkin, comb, and eſſence to prepare: | 
For this your locks in paper-durance bound. Pope. | 


Alm the valiant men aroſe, and went all night, and took | 

the body of Saul, and the bodies of his ſons, from the wall. 
5 „„ 5 „„ eee, eee OY 

Take no thought for your life, what ye ſhall eat, or what 


By culigm, kan and patience, all dithculties and | 


Surely, a wiſe body's part it were not, to put out his hre, | 
becauſe his fooliſh ' neighbour, from whom he borrowed | 
wherewith to kindle it, might ſav, were it not for me, thou |. 

| 5 e, . 1V. .. | | | 
% „„ liquour, in order to be made tender by the heat. 
Shakeſþ. Meaſure for Meaſure. | 
. Iz. To cook by boiling. 5 1 
. If you live in a rich family, roaſting and boiling are below 


Good may be drawn out of evil, and a body's lite may be. | 


L Eftrange. 


Coloſſians, ii. 17. 

There is in the knowlege both of God and man this cer- | 

tainty, that life and death have divided between them the | 

| . y 49- | 

"There were ſo many diſſaffected 8 of the nobility, | 
ti 


rear conſiſted of one thouſand foot, commanded under Co 


7. A corporation; a number of men united by ſome common 


almoſt to a 


Nothing was more common, than to hear that reverend | _ 


ody of a church; the 69dy, or 


Thence {ent rich merchandizes by boat to Babylon, from 


This city has navigable rivers, that run up into the body | 


table or animal, may, by fire, be turned into water. Boyle. 


3. To play faſt an 


in beify-cloaths, and ſweated every morning upon the heath, 
| Addiſon. Spectator, Ne 173. 
To Bo'py. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ck in {ome form. 
As imagination bie, forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to ſhape. Shateſp. Mid/. Night's Dream. 
BOG. . J 6.55 loft, Iriſh.] A mariſh; a moraſs; a ground 
too ſott to bear the weight of the body. | 
Through fire and through flame, through ford and whirl- 
pool, o'er bog and quagmire, Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
ä A gult profound fas that Serbonian bag, | 
| Betwixt Damiata and Mount Catius old. Par. Left, b. ii. 
| "= _ upon bogs and whirlpools; whereloever he treads, 
ie links, I 


; re bo Seuth, 
Learn from ſo great a wit, a land of bogs | 
With ditches fenc'd, a heaven fat with fogs. Duden. 


He is drawn, by a tort of tgnis faturs, into bogs andmire; 
almoſt every day of his life. Waits's Improv. of the Mind. 
0G-TROTTER. 7. /. [from bog and tief.] One that lives 
in a boggy country, | 

To BO'GGLE. v. v. {from bg, Dutch, a (pe&re;z a bug - 
bear; a phantom. n 


1. To ſtart; to fly back; to fear to come forward. 
Every teather itarts you. Shak, 


You boggle threwdly ; 
We ſtart and dg at every unuſual appearance, and can- 
not endure the ſight of the bughear. © Glenville's Scef/irs 
Nature, that rude, and in her fir eliay, | 
Stood bogg/ing at the roughneſs of the way; Foy 
Us'd to the road, unknowing to return, 5 
Goes boldly on, and loves the path when worn. Dryden, 
2. To heſitate; to be in doubt. | N 85 
And never bogele to reſtore. 
The members you deliver oer, 3 
Upon demand. Huilibrat, P. iii. c. i. 


Ihe well-ſhaped changeling is a man that has a rational 


ſoul, fay you. Make the ears a little longer, and more 


you begin to b 
. looſe; to diſſemble. . 

When ſummoned to his laſt end, it was no time for him 

to boggle with the world. Th | 


Locke, 


You have been a beggler ever. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cle 
: 1 - bo « . . . 59. . nd Cl 5. 
Bo'6GY. adj. [from bog. ] Marſhy ; \wampy. mi 
Their country was very narrow, low, and boggy, and, b 
Bo'GHOUSE. . J. [from bog and houſe, ] A houle of office, 
BouE'A. 1. / [an Indian word.] A ſpecies of tea, of higher 
colour, and more aſtringent taſte, than green tea, 05 


of the bales in which bohea tea was brought from China. 


5 „ WMoodævar.d. 
As ſome frail cup of China's faireſt mold, | 
The tumults of the boiling bohea braves, 
And holds ſecure the coffee's ſable waves. 


She went from op'ra, park, aſſembly, play, 
Tomorning walks, and pray'rs three hours d day; 
To part her time 'twixt reading and b9hea, - © _ 
To mule, and ſpill her ſolitary tea, 
To BOIL. v. u. [bouiller, Fr. bullio, Lat.] 
1. To be agitated Dy heut; to fluctuate with heat. 
Ne ſaw there S the fier i 


With extremity of heat. oe: 
2. To be hot; to be fervent, or efferveſcent. 


5 „ Wel ee, 1 

What perils youthful ardour would purſue, 

That ang | 

3. To move with an agitation like that of boiling water. 
„Then headlong ſhoots beneath the daſhing tide, 

Ihe trembling fins the bozling waves divide, 

In the dubious point, where, with the pool, 

Is mixt the b ſtream, or where it C%ẽj,j 
Around the ſtone. 5 Thomſon's Spring, 
._ Fillet of a fenny lnake, * 85 

In the cauldron %% and bake. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


the dignity of your office, and which it becomes you to be 
ignorant off. 
6. Tobeil over. To run over the vellel with heat. 


how nature works and boils over in him. Cong rewe. 


of the mountain. 


leeth. 


_ ſprout ſooner. „„ 

In eggs boiled and roaſted, into which the water entereth 
not at all, there is ſcarce any difference to be diſcerned. 
BoIL. 2. ſ. See BILE. | 

where the {alt is boiled. 
BOILER, u. /. [from boul.} ES 
1. The perſon that boils any thing. | 5 
That ſuch alterations of terreſtrial matter are not impoſ- 


of ſalt- petre. | 
2. The veſſel in which any thing is boiled, _ „ 
This coffee- room is much frequented; and there are ge- 
_nerally ſeveral pots and boilers before the fire. H7codrvard, 
BOTISTEROUS. adj. [byfter, furious, Dutch.) 
1. Violent; loud; roaring; ſtormy. ED 
By a divine inſtin&, men's minds miſtruſt 
Enſuing danger; as by proof we ſee. 
The waters ſwell before a borferous ſtorm. Shakeſpeare, 
As when loud winds a well- grown oak would rend 
Up by the roots, this way and that they bend 
His reeling trunk, and with a bfr, found 
Scatter his leaves, and ſtrew them on the ground, Waller, 
2. Turbulent; tumultuous; furious. — 
| Spirit of peace, | 
Wherefore do you ſo ill tranſlate yourſelf 
Out of the ſpeech of peace, that bears ſuch grace, 
Into the harſh and b9;/rous tongue of war? Shakeſpeare, 


Boyle. 


. 


His ſweetneſs won a more regard 
Unto his place, than all the boz/rous moods | 
That ignorant greatneſs 2 Ben. Jobuſ. Catiline. 
God, into the hands of their deliverer, : 
Puts invincible might, 
To quell the mighty of the earth, th' oppreſſor, 8 
The brute and bi rous force of violent men. Milton, 
Still mult I beg thee not to name Sempronius : 
Lucia, I like not that loud boiRerous man. Adi. Cato. 
3. Unwieldy. | 
lis borfterousclub, fo buried in the ground, 
He could not rearen up again ſo light, 


But that the knight him at avantage found. Fairy £2. 
4. It is uſed by Woodward of heat. 5 
| When. 


pointed, and the nole alittle flatter than ordinary, and then 


30 ; Hoabelg Vocal Forefl. © 
OGGLER, 1. J. [ from boggte.] A doubter z a timorous man. 


great induſtry and expences, detended from the tea. Arbuth. 


Comte pewter, appearing to conlilt chiefly of lead, is purt 


5 Popes 


oo whirlpools, Chapman's O. iyſ. | 
_,_ Suppoſe the earth removed, and placed nearer to the tung  _ 
in the orbit of Mercury, there the whole ocean would boil = 
h „„ 
TLauhat ſtrength with which my Ci youth was fraught, 
When in the vale of Balaſor Lfought. Dead. eee 5 
lood would carry thee too far, Dryd. Æn. 


Gay. 


Swift's Directions to the Cook, © 
A few ſoft words and a kiſs, and the good man melts ; ſee - 

This hollow was a vaſt cauldron, filled with melted mat= 

ter, which, as it bozled over in any part, ran down the tides 

| Alien on Haly:; **.. 

To BolL. v. a. To heat by putting into boiling water; ta 

I0 try whether ſeeds be old or new, the ſenſe cannot in- 
form; but if you Coil them in water, the new. ſeeds will 
. | Bacon's Natural Hiſlory. 
Bacon, | 


BO'ILARY. 2. / [from to boil. A place at the ſalt-works | 


ſible, ſeems evident from that notable practice of the rs 


tgp 


—— 
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BOLARY. ad, (from bole.) 


z. Confident; not ſcrupulous; not timorous. 
covered ways to knowledge. 


over thy ſervants. If thou be brought low, he wil: beagainit 


5. Licentious; ſuch as ſhew great liberty of fiction. 


6. Standing out to the view; ſtriking to the eye. 


3. To make bold. To take freedoms : a phraſe not grammatical, 


_ Milbourn thould ariſe. | ; „ 
Seme men have the fortune to be ettecmed wits, only for 


© Bo'LDFACE, 1. J. [from bo[dand face.) Impudence; ſauci- 
 BO'LDFACED. adj. [from bold and face.] Impudent, 


1. In a bold manner; with courage; with ſpirit. 


BOL 


When the ſun hath gaineda greater ſtrength, the heat he- | 
comes too powerful and borfterous for them, Natural Hi. 
Bo'iSTEROUSLY. adv. [trom boiſterous. } Violently ; ru- | 2, A kind ot earth. 


multuouſly. | 

A ſceptre ſnatch'd, with an unruly hand, wy 
Muſt be as b9;/teroufly maintain'd, as gain d. Shakeſpeare. 
Thoſe are all remains of the univertal deluge, when the 
water of the ocean, being boz/terouſly turned out upon the 
earth, bore along with it all moveabic bodies. Woodward. 
Another faculty of the intellect comes bozfteroufly in, and 
wakes me from fo pleaſing a dream. Swift's Letters. 
Bu't1STEROUSNESS. 7. / From boiſterous.) The ſtate or 

quality of being boiſterous; tumultuouſneſs; turbulence. 
Partaking of the nature of bole, 


or clay. | 
A weak and inanimate kind of loaditone, with a few 
magnetical lines, but chiefly conſiſting of a bolary and clam- 
my ſubſtance. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 3. 
BOLD. adj. [bald, Saxon. ] 5 
1. Daring; brave; ſtout; courageous; magnanimous; fear- 
leſs; intrepid. | ES 
The wicked flee when no man purſueth; but the righte- 
- ous are bold as a lion. 7 Prov. xxviii. 1. 
I have ſeen the councils of a noble country grow bold, or 
timorous, according to the fits of his good or ill health 
that managed them. „„ Temple. 
2. Executed with ſpirit, and without mean caution. 
| Theſe, nervous, bold; thoſe, languid and remiſs. | 
| | | | 1 85 Roſcommon. 
The cathedral church is a very bold work, and a maſter- 
piece in Gothick architecture, _ ..- Addiſon on Italy. 
We were bold in our God to ſpeak unto you the goſpel of 
God with much contention. | 1 Thefſ. ti. 2. 
I can be bold to ſay, that this age is adorned with lome 
men of that judgment, that they could open new and Ro 
9 che. 


4. Impudent; rude. IE 1 5 
In thy prolperity he will be as thyſelf, and will be bold 


Ecclus, vi. 11. 


Which no bsld tales of Gods or monſters well, 8 
Waller. 


- But human paſlions, fuch as with us dwell, 


Catachreſes andhyperboles are to be uſed judiciouſly, and 


placed in poetry, as heightenings and ſhadows are in paint- | 


ing, to make the figures bolder, and cauſe it to ſtand off to 


ſight. © Dryden's State of Innocence, Preface. | 


7. Open; ſmooth; even ; level: a ſailor's term. 


Her dominions lie ſcattered, and have bold acceſſible coaſts. | _ 


Hoawel's Vocal Foreſt. 


have made bold to fend to your wife; 
My ſuit is, that ſhe will to Deſdemona 
Procure me ſome accets. | 
VVV Making ſo bold, 
My fears forgetting manners, to unſeal © © |] 
Their grand commiſſion. _ - Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
And were y' as good as George a Green, | 
I ſhall make bold to turn agen. Hudibras, p. ii. c. ii. 
J durſt not make thus bold with Ovid, leit tome future 
Dryden's Fables, FORCE: 


| gs common. Jo be boldis better; as, I was bold to ſpeak. 


making bold to ſcoſt at theſe things, which the greatelt part 
ot mankind reverence, : | | 


fidence. | 


with their preſent abiliues, to ſay more, and perchance bet- ] 
ter too, at the ſudden, for that "Samy than any other can 
do, ule leſs help of diligence and ſtudy, Aſcbam. 
e I am much too vent rou cs . 8 
In tempting of your patience; but am bollened 
Under your promis'd pardon. Shakeſp. Henry VILE. 


neſs : a term of reproach and reprehenſion. | 
How now, boldface ! cries an old trot; ſirrah, we eat our 
own hens, I'd have you to know; and what you eat, you 
ſteal. | | I,” Efirange. 


I have ſeen thoſe ſillieſt of creatures; and, ſe ing their rare | 
works, I have cen enough to confute all the 69/4raced athe- 
iſts of this age. Bramhall againft Hobbes, 
Bo'LDLY. adv. {from bold.] ge ah 
Thus we may boldly ſpeak, being ſtrengthened with the 
example of ſo reverend a prelate. Hooker, b. v. 9 19. 
II ſpeak to ſubjects, and a ſubject ſpeaks, „ 
Stirr'd up by Heav'n thus boldly for his King. Shakeſp. 
2. It may 55 55 ps be ſometimes uſed in à bad tenſe, tor ½- 
_ pudently. „ 1 N 
Bo'LDNESS. 1. J. [from hol. A 
1. Courage; bravery z intrepidity ; ſpirit; fortitude ; magna- 
nimity; daringnels. | 


- Her horſe ſhe rid fo, as might ſhew a fearful boldneſs, dar- 


ing to do that, which the knew not how-to do. S edney, b. ii.. 


2. Exemption from caution, and tcrupulous nicety. . 
The bolde/$ of the figures is to be hidden, ſometimes by 

the addrefs of the poet, that they may work their effect upon 
the mind. Dryden's State of Innocence, Preface. 
3. Freedom; liberty. a 
Great is my boldneſs of ſpecch toward you; great is my 
Florving in von. 2 Cor. VU . 
4. Confident truti n God. | | 
Our tear excludeth not that £977e/5 which becometh ſaints, 
Hooker, b. v. § 47: 

We have boldneſs and acceſs with confidence, by the faith 

of hun. | 5 Eßpbeſ. ü. 12. 
lilaving thercfore 66/2/s to enter into the holieſt by the 
blood of Jetus. a = | f Heb. X. 19. 
- Afurance ; freedom from tear. 


2) 


firlt? Beldneſs. What fecond, and third? Boldneſs. And 
vet boldneſs is a child of ignorance and balenets, tar inferi- 
our to other parts. : Bacon's Eſſays, Ne 12, 
Sure if the guilt were theirs, they could not charge thee 
With tuch a vallant boldnejs : if 'twere thine, 
Thon couldit not hear't with ſuch a ſilent ſcorn. Denh. 
His dittance, though it does not inſtruct him to think wiſer 
han other princes, yet it helps him to {peak with more bold- 
neſſt what he thinks. | . Temple. 
"Boltneſs is the power to ſpeak or do what we intend, be- 
fore others, without fear or ditorder. 
6. Imbudence. | | 
That moderation, which ufeth to ſuppreſs boldneſs, and to 
make them conquer that ſuffer, Hooker, Dedication, 
BOLE. n./. | | 
i. The body or trunk vf a tree. pps 
Allfell upon the high-hair'd oaks, and down their curled 


brows 
Fell buſtling to the earth; and up went all the bales and 
boughs. Chapman's Iliads. 


But when the ſmoother bole from knots is tree, 
We make a deep incition in the tree. Oryd. Virg. Georg. 


The practice of bo/ftering the cheeks torward, does little b 


4. To ſupport; to hold up; to maintain. This is now an ex- 


= hakeſpeare's Othello. 


EY Tillolſon. 
7 Bo LD EN. v. a. [from 50%4d. ] To make bold; to give con- | © 5 „ - - Add pe | 
I „ Er IDs 7 | 4. The bar of a door, fo called from being itrait lik anarrow, 

Quick inventors, and fair ready ſpeakers, being boldened | 


Wonderful is the caſe of bel4neſs in civil buſineſs ; what | 


Locke. | 


How vaſt her bole, how wide her arms are ſpread j | | 
How high above the reſt ſhe thoots her head! Dryden. 


Bole Armeniack is an aſtringent earth, which takes its name 
from Armenia, the country trom which we have it. 

e M oodaebard. 
3. A meaſure of corn, containing fix buſhels. | 

Ot good barley put eight boles, that is, about fix Engliſh 
uarters, ina ſtonetrough, Mortimer. 
BO'LIS: u. J. [Lat.] | 

Bolis is a great fiery ball, ſwiftly hurried through the air, 
and generally drawing a tail after it. Ariſtotle calls it ca- | 
pra. There have often been immentie balls of this kind. 

| 5 Ws Muſchenbreeck, 
BopL. . /. A round ſtalk or tem; as, a boll of flax. 
To BOLL. v. . [from the noun.] To riſe in a ftalk. + 

And the flax and the barley was {mitten : for the barley 
was in the ear, and the flax was bolled. Exodus, ix. 31. 
BOLSTER. . /. {bolpene, Sax. bolfter, Dutch.) 

1. Something laid on the bed, to raiſe and fupport the head 
commonly a bag filled with down or feathers, | 
Perhaps ſome cold bank is her Holter now, 
Or gainſt the rugged. bark of tome broad en, 
Leans lier unpillow'd head, | Milton, 
This arm thall be a bo{ter for thy head | 

I'll fetch clean ftraw to make a ſoldier's bed. Gay. | 

2. A pad,orquilt, to hinder any preſſure, or fill up any.yacuity. | 
- Up goes her hand, and off ſhe ſliss?s? 
The bo{fers that ſupply her hips. e 
3. A pad, or compreſs, to * laid ona wound, EST 
Lhe bandage is the girt, which hath a 6% er in the mid- | 
dle, and the ends tacked firmly together. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

4. In horſemanſhip. . 

The Holſters of a ſaddle are thoſe parts raiſed upon the 
bows, to hold the rider's thigh, | Furrier's Di, | 
To BO'LSTER. v. a. [from the noun. ] tos bes 
1. Lo ſupport the head with a boltter, 

2. To afford a bed to, I, 

8 Mortal eyes do fee them boten, | 3 
More than their own, | Shakeſpeare's Othello, | 
3. To hold wounds together with a compreſs. | | 


ſervice to the wound, and is very uncaſy to the patient. Sharp. 


preſſion ſomewhat coarſe and obſolete. LEE | 
We may be made wiſer by thepublick perſuaſions grafted 
in men's minds, ſo they be uſed to further the truth, not to 
Holter errour. „ Hooker, b. iii. 4. 
The lawyer ſets his tongue to ſale for the Hei out of 
unjuſt cauſes. | | akewell on Provdeitce. 
It was the way of many to fer up their crazy, doating 
conlciences with confidences. 25 South. 
BOL T. 1. /. [boult, Dutch; 68⁰.] oY 
1. An arrow; a dart ſhot from a croſsbow, _ 
| Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell; 
It fell upon a little weſtern flower, 
The blunted bolt againit the nymph he dreit ; | 
But, with the ſharp, transfix'd Apollo's brealt. Dryer, 
2. Lightning; a thunderbolt,. 7 Eo 5 
Sing'd with the flames, and with the Cs transfix' d, 
With native earth your blood the monſters mis d. Dry. 
3. Bolt upright; that is, upright as an arrow. | 
Bruth-1ron, native or from the mine, conſiſteth of long 
ſtriæ, about the thicknels of a ſmall kuitting-ncedie, bolt up- 
right, like the briſtles of a ſtiff bruſh, Grew's Muſeum, 
As I ſtood bolt upright upon one end, one of the ladies vurtt 
Wi RT | Adaliſon. Spefator, Ne go. 


we now ſay, ſhoot the bolt, when we ipeak of faſtening or 
opening a door. 3 
Fs not in thee, to opppoſe the Holt | | = 

-. Againſt my coming in. _ Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
5. An iron to talten the legs of a pritoner, Xo ws 


5 Shakeſpeare's Meajure for Meaſure. 
6. A ſpot or ſtain. See BLOOD-BOLTERED.. 8 
8 That ſupernal judge, that ſtirs good thoughts 
In my breaſt, of ſtrong authority, 5 6 


Jo look into the bo/ts and ſtains of right, Shakeſpeare, 
To BOLT. v. a. {from the noun.] ©. TIS, 
1. Lo ſhut or faſten. with a bolt. 
Ihe bolted. gates flew open at the blaſt; 
The ſtorm ruſh'd in, and Accite ſtood aghaſt, Dryden. 
2. Toblurtout, or throw out precipitantly- „ 
I hate when vice can bolt ner arguments, VEE. 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. Milton. 
3. To falten, as a bolt or pin; to pin; to keep together, 
That I could reach he ah. where the pins are, 
Which Cle this frame; that I might pull them out. 
5 „„ en ap VNRy Ben. Fohnſon. 
4. To fetter; to ſhackle. 1 e 
1 „ite een | 
To do that thing that ends all other deed, 5 
Which ſhackles accidents, and bolts up change. SYH. 
5. To lift; or ſeparate the parts of any thing with a heve. 
r es . 
z Saying, he now had boulted all the flour, 
And that it was a groom of bale degree, 
Which of my love was partner. 
In the bolting and ſifting of tourteen, years of powar and, 


I cannot bolt this matter to the bran. | 
As Bradwardin and holy Auſtin can. Dryden Fables, 

6. To examine by fitting; to try out; to lay open. 
not be made upon reflections, as well as upon direct beans, 
„ 1 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 762. 
The judge, or jury, or parties, or the council, or attor- 
nies, - propounding occalional queſtions, beats and &, out 


formal ſeries. 
Time and nature will Ct out the truth of things, through 
all ditguiles. | 8 5 J. Eftrange. 
To purify; to purge. Zo 5 
; 5 3, FP The fanned ſnow 25 
That's bolted by the northern blaſt twice o'er.  Shoke/p. 
To BoLT.w.n. To ſpring out with {peed and {uddennelts ; ty 
ſtart out with the quickneſs of an arrow. 
This Puck ſeems but a dreaming dolt, 
Still walking like a ragged colt, | 
And oft out of a buſh doth but, 
Of purpoſe to deceive us. Drayton's Nymphid. 
They — — a fort, and from thence they bolted like beaſts 
of the foreſt, ſometimes into the toreſt, ſometiraes into the 
woods and faſtneſſes, and ſometimes back again to heir den. 
| Bacon's War xvith Spain. 
As the houſe was all in a flame, out bolts a mouſe from the 
ruins, to fave herſelt.  L Ejtrange. 
L have reflected on thoſe men, who, from time to time, 
have ſhot chemſelves into the world. I have ſeen many ſuc- 
ceſſions of them; ſome 8 out upon the ſtage with valt 
applauſe, and others hiſſed off. . Dryden. 
The birds to foreign feats . d, ; 
And beaſts, that bolted out, and ſaw the foreſt bar d. Did. 


BOLT-ROPE. u. /. {from bolt and rope. ] The rope 4 mus 
ca 


View well this tree, the queen of all the grove 


Before milk white, now purple with love's wound. Shak. | 
ODaur king thus trembles at Namur, 


filled utually with bombs, and ſometintes only with un- 


Air, with thole who ſtand on it. They we now nuch G. 
 BOMB-VE5SEL, 


Away with hun to priton; lay bolts enough upon .. 


|; A medal is ſtruc on the Engliſh failing in their atrem)! 


Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


CM a | 
favour, all that came out could not be pure meal. Horten. 


li would be well bolted cut, whether great retractions may 


the truth much better than when the witnets delivers only a | 
Hales Hiftory of the Common In,. 


Bo'tTFR. 1. . [from the verb. A feretoſe 
bran or hutks; or to teparate finer from eg... 

Thete hakes, and divers others of the "rs Parts. 
en with threads, and ſome of them with the b ea, ue uk. 
a _ of a bigger lize; Carew's Survey o/ C which | 

Dowlas, filthy dowlas : J have given that avs nua. 
wives, and they have made 5%/ters of them. & Fade r 

With a good ſtrong chopping-knife mince the Brake om «AY, 
bones and all, as {mall as ordinary minced ut: chert 
into a large neat boiter. Bacon's Natural Hi p og, 

When tupercilioully he ſifts 5%, N. 

Through coarſett Holter others gifts. 

Bo'LTHEAD. 2. / A long ſtrait- nec xed glaſs veſtel, fe“ 

mical diſtulations, called allo a matraſs, or r: aur og C 
This ſpirit abounds in falt, which may be . Pris * 

putting the liquour into a bolthead, with a arr. * 
neck. 5 Boyle's Ge. ** 75 ng 
BOo'LTING-HOUSE. . /. [from bolt and H. TE. . 
where meal is lifted, es 1 he play 

Ihe jade is returned as white, and as v | c 
had been at work in a bolting-houſe, 5 Be de 
BOLTS PRI. e 1. . A maſt running out at the beadof al, 
BO MNSPRIT. I not ſtanding upright, but allope 1 ws 
end of it is generally ſet againit the toot of the "Aida gg. 
that they are a ſtay to one another. The length witho * 5 ** 

is {uthcient to let its fails hang clear of all incumbray ge 
the boltſprit fail in had weather, the foremaſt einge a 
long after. Bogoſprit is perhaps the right ſpelling. * Fo 
5 Sometimes I'd divide, * © 
And burn in many places; on che topmaſt, 

The yards, and bultfprit, would I flame dittinctjy. g 
Bo'Lus. . /. [GANG A form of medicine, n Wien cd. 

roots are made up into a ſoft mals, larger than ww 

Ye {wallowed at once. | 7 Ber Tan pills, — 
_ Keep their bodies ſoluble the while by clyſters, lenitir 
lujes af caſiia and manna, with 1yrup ot violets,” en 
ä By poets we are well Aar d. | ey 3 . 
That love, alas! can ne'er be cur'd; 


* . 
Parate mea. from 


17. 
Fudilras,, 


* 1 
his 
al 2 


A complicated heap of ills, | 
Deſpiling Boliiſes and pills. - | e 
BOMB. 2. /. [bembus, Lat.] e 


1. A loud noiſe. , | 
r here was an upper chamber, which heing thought wen 
was tupported by a pillar of iron, of the bignets of 255 1 
in the midſt; which, it von had truck, would make Abr 
flat noile in the room, but a great bomb in the chan Wh 
—_ F a . » 7 a LILLY * 
BE neath, r Bacsn's Natural Fiftory. NY 15 
2. 2A hollow iron ball, or ſhell, filled with gilnpowder, and ter. 
nithed-witha v ent tor a: futce, or wooden tube, ful! 4 with 
: » v} n rere 5 : . weigh. ITED Lidl 
combuttible matter; to be throwu out {rem a Mortar, wh 
. „ * : 2 . , . meu 
had its Hane rom the Noe it makes. Te fiatee Fine : 
on ire, burns lowly till it reach tlie gunporder, wh: Hi 
78 4 ot 8 : 3A * , 40 * Km 
oft at once, buriting the ſhell to pieces with jnce bie 
* . . * * „ Jt. 
lence; WHENCE the ule of bombs in Peheging sowas. Ie 
largeit are bout eighteen inches in diameter. By whos! A 
were invented, is not known, ani the time is 1; N 
fixing it to 1588, and others WIG. Chambers 
55 1 he loud Cannon mittiv © Won ours, 
1. 2 E , . | . Tr e ö 
35 ee hy the flaughtring bomb Gradivis rs. 
49 BOMB. . a. [from the noun.] To fall upon with boy 


. 


Sec 


V 103; 
to bombard. 

__ Whilit Villeroy, who ne'cr afraid is, 
To Bruxelles marches on fccure, 

Io bomb the monks, and fare the ladies, Price 
BOMP-CHEST. x. .. [from bomb and cf. ] A Kind of ct 


_ pPowurr, placed under ground, to tear and bow it upint 


ade od oo rf on ore Woo na, 
BoMB-KETCH, 15 . A kind of ſhip, ſtrongly built, to bert 
B-VE.: the ſhock cf amortar, when bembs ace 10 
be hred into a town; : | 
Nor coullanordmary fleet, with Penh. HI., h fe to fue. 
ceed againſt a place that has in its arſenal wall und mei ct 
TTV „ len en le 
BOMRHARD. 2. . Lbontbarulus, Lat. 1 A great gun; a Carrot; 
it is a word now obſolette 2-7 3 
They planted in divers places twelve great bombav.; 
 wherewith they threw huge itones into the air; which, fall 
down into the city, might break down the houtis. Anal. 


To BOMBA'RD.w. 4. from the noun. Fo attack with bon! 


on Dunkirk, whe: they endeav oured to bie up a tort, 404 
bombard the town. . Addifon an Ancient Md. 
BOMBARDIER. 2. /. [rom bombard.) The engineer whok 
On it is to fitvot bombs, I: 
The bombardiey tos his balls ſometimes into the mid? at 
a ciry, with a defign to fill all around hun with tertcur and 
| 'combuttion . _..Tatlr, Ne. 
BOUBN RD MENT. u. ſ. [from bombard.] An attack mae 
upon any iy, by tnrowing bombs into it. | 
__ Genoa is wot pet ſecure from a bombardment, though it 
not fo expoled-as tormerly. Hlaliſon on Ita 
Bo'MBasS1N, 7, fo { bombaſin, Fr. from bombyc:aus, Ulkcn, 
Lat.] A thight blken ſtutt, for mourning. 
Bo'MBAST. 2. /. This word ſeems to be derived from 5 
bafttus, one of the names of Paracelſus ; 2 man rema! $40 
tor ſounding proteflions, and unintelligible languuge:) Fu 
tian; big words, without meaning. 2 
Not pedants moteiy tongue, tokdiers bomb, 
Nlountebanks drug-ioni£ur,- nor the terms vi law; 
Are ſtrong enough pi cyaratives to draw 
Me to hear this. | Dani 
Are all the flights Ot hevoick poetry to be conciuded bor 
batt, unnatural, and mere madnets, becauic they are not . 
tected with their exceligncies ?  Dryden's State of Ince 
BO MRBAS T, 4. /. [fromthe Yubltantive. } High founding; © 
big ſound without meaning. 
He, as loving lus own pride and purpoſe, -. 
Evades them with a St circumſtance, ne 
Horribly tutt'd with epithets of war. Shakeſp. O. 
BOMBLLA'TION, 1. J. | from bambus, Lat.] Sound; noa, 
report. | 
How to abate the vigour, or ſilence the Sniition of guns, 
a way is taid io be by borax and butter, mixt in a due pto- 
portion, which will almoſt take off the report, and alto ts 
torce of the charge. Brunos Fulgar Errours, b. u. c. 5 
Bougweixobs. 4. J. LB i Tat.] Silken; made 
tilk. | | Di 
BOVA ROE A. x. ſ. Ital. a fine gown.] A whore. 
We knew where the b91a robas were. Shakeſp. Iien. 
BONASUS. =} [Lat.] A kind of buffalo, or wild bw. 
BONCHRETIEN, u. J. [French.] A ſpecies ot — nor 
eil, probably, from the name of a gardener. ce PEAR. 
BOND. u. / bond. Sax. bound; ir is written indifferent! 
in many of its ſenſes, bond, or band. See BaxD.] 
1. Cords, or chains, with which any one is bound. 
' - There lett me, and my man, both bound together; 
Till, gnawing with my teeth my bonds aſunder; 
I gain d my freedom. Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Err” 
2, Ligament that holds any thing together. — 
Let any one {end his contemplation to the extreme, 
the univerſe, and ſee, what conceivable hoops, what ure 
can imagine to hold this maſs of matter in 10 cloſe 4715 bs, 
together. | | | 


| the lail of a ſhip is ſewed and faſtened. 


3 Unior; connexion. Ode 
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Bo sbuAlb. u. / [ from hond, captives and maid. | A woman | 


do beta x. 7. . [from bond and man. } A man flave. 
Amon the Kowans, in making of a bondman tree, was lumpnels. 
n B 


BDSERVANT. 1. J. {trom bond and ferwvant.) A ſlave; a 


BoaDSERVICE. 2. /. [from hond and ſerwice.] | The condi- 


BoSDSLAVE. A. £ {from bond and ſlave. ] A manu ſlavery; 


2. A perton bound, or 18 lecurity for another. 


8 ing up the walls chat no ſide of the houſe 
one deve be wrought up three feet above the 
nor - 


2 mo 

fore the next adjoining wall be wrought up to it, | 
others joined together, and make a good bond. 
that they may be all joined tog 4 — 


wo Mortimer g ndry. 
zus: impri ent; captivity. N N 
, Chains 1 — 0 hae nothing laid to his charge, 
4 death, or of bond t. Acts, xxiii. 29. 
5 tot union; cauſe of union; link of connexion. 
5. (Welding 15 creat Juno's crown ; 
0 bletled 62rd of board and bed! She. As You Like It. 
'* os. brothers divide, and the bond 1s cracked 'twixt 
Lowe her : | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
'v 3 of obligation to pay a ſum, or perform a contract. 
& 2 Lich me to a notar y, {cal me there 
aur ung nd. 8 
e conſent to make you mine; 
My father's prowile ties me not to tme; 
And bonds without à date, they n 
„ Obligation 3 law by which any man is obliged, 
© Unhappy tat Tam! 1 cannot heavy e DE 
My heart into my mouth: 1 love 5 3 
According to my bond, no more nor leis. 8 "a eſpea) ec 
Take which you pleaſe, it diflolves the bouts of govern- 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


Dryden. 


and obedience. 


ment 


n Captive; in à ſervile tate. | 

\ 4. 5 kg 0 8 

 Whather 58 be Jews or Gentiles , whether we be bond or 
ct! ; | | 1 Cor. xii. 13. 


You only have overthrown me, and in my bondage * — 
lte my glory. 8 oy | ; £5 . a Ys ), II. 
Say, gentle princeſs, would you not uppo 2 
Your bondage happy mw _ 8 
T à queen in Vong“, - Vos 
Ts a fave in baſe ſervility. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. P. i. 
5 Our cage ö e | 
we make a choir, as doth the priton'd bird, N 5 
And üng our bondage freely. - Shakeſpeare s Cymovenne. 
He mutt reſolve by no means to be entlaved, and brought 
vader the baydege of obterving oaths, which ought to vanith, 
when they ſtand in competition with eating or drinking, or 
Ring money. . -- SIE 3 
8 Elie when he deſign'd you for my guard, . | 
Retolv'd he would not make my bondage hard. Dryden. 
{t (he has a ſtruggle tor honour, the is in a boxfageto love 


contrive to call off the ey 
childiſh gewgaw ribbands and bonelace. . 
Bo'XELESS. adj. [from bone.] Without bones. 


To BO'NESET. v. 7. [from bone and ſet. 
out of joint to its place; or join a bone 


| BO'NFIRE. 7. /. [from bon, good, Fr. and fire 
tor iome publick cauſe of triumph or exultation, 


xd, perhaps for bound z from zebonden, covering for the turchead, 


heads, 


B OO 


I would, while it was ſmiling in my face, 
Have pluckt my nipple from his boxele/s gums, 
And daiht the brains out. Shake 


part. ; | 
A fractured leg ſet in the country by one pretending to 

_ boneſetting. | 

Bo'NESETTER. 2. ſ. [from boneſet.] A chirurgeon; one who 
3 protetles the art ot reſtoring broken or luxated 


Wijeman's Surgery. 


ones. N 
At preſent my deſire is only to have a good boneſetter. 
| | Denham's Sophy. 


Ring ye the bells to make it wear away, 
And bonfires make all day, Spenſer s Epithalamium. 
How came fo many boxfires to be made in queen Mary's 


days? Why, ſhe had abuicd and deceived her people. South. 


Full ſoon by boxfire, and by bell, 


We lcarnt our liege was paſling well. 


85 Gay. 
Locke. | BON GRACE. n. .. [bonne grace, Fr.] A ſorehead- cloth, or 


ö 5 Skinner. 
I have ſcen her beſet all over with emeralds and poarls, 


ranged in rows about her cawl, her peruke, her borgrace, and 
chaplet. 


f | Hakeawell on Providence. 

rec. 4 ; | e 1 0 7 nas. » 1112 N | j . "41 + . > 2 75 a 7 » 

50 AGE. 1. from bon .] Captivity; unpi ilonment; ate. Bo NNET, n. ſ. | bonet, Fr. ] A covering tor the head 3 4 hat; 
of teitraint. . 1 | 


G0 to them with this bonnet in thy hand, | 
And thus far having ſtretch'd it, here be with them, 


Ty Knee bufling the tones ; for, in ſuck bufineſs, 


Action is eloquence, Shakeſpeare's Cortolarus. 
They had not probably the ceremony of veiling the borer 


in their ſalutations; for, in medals, they {till have it on their 
| EH Addiſon on Ancient Medals. | 

Bo NNET. [In fortification. ] A kind of little ravelin, without 
any ditch, having a parapet three feet high, anciently placed 

before the points of the ſaliant angles of the glacis; being pal- 

litadoed round: of late allo uſed before the angles of baſtions, 
and the points of ravelins, 9 8: | 
South, | BO'NNET A preftre, or priett's cap, is an outwork, having at the 
head three taliant angles, and two inwards. It diſters from the 
doubictenaille,becaute its tides, inſtead ot being parallel, gro- 
narrow at the gorge, and open wider at the tront. | 


which gives the ſtory its turn that way. Pope; notes on Iliad. | BO'NNETS. [ In the ſea language.] Small fails ſet on the courſes 


ue. 1 r £ : ; 5 fo 3 P . * ©, 
| Good filter, wrong me not, nor wrong yourſelf, 
To make a bcndmarid and a flave of me. 


not wondered wherefore ſo great ado ſhould be made; the 
muſter to pretent his lave in tome: court, to take him by the 
, and not only to lay, in the hearing of the publick ma- 
true, Iwill that this man become free ; but, atter thoſe 10- 
«ma words uticred, to trike him on the cheek, to turn him 
uad, the hair of his head to be ſhaved off, the magiſtrate to | 
tuch him thrice with a rod; in the end, a cap and a white 
cament given him. 5 PEEP Hoo er, b. IV. §1. 
O tredom? firſt delight of human kind); 
Not that which bondmea trom their maſters find. Drzd. | 


want without the liberty of quitting his maſter. 


Ant it thy brother, that dwelleth by thee, be waxen poor, | BONNY-CLABBER, 7, 
{our buttermilk. 


aul be fuk unto thee z thou ſhalt not compel him to ſerve as a 
beadfervant, | Lew. xxv. 39. 
don of 4 bondſervant; ſlavery. r. 

Upon thoſe did Solomon levy a tribute of bondſerwice, 


1 Kings, ix. 21. | BO'NUM MAGNUM. u. /. SeePLUM; o 
Bo'xy. adj. [trom bone.} ] 8 
1. Conſiſting of bones. 
At the end of this ho 


z llave. | . 
Love enjoined ſuch d'ligence, that no apprentice, no, no 
bin/ave, could ever be, by fear, more ready at all com- 
maalmente, than that young princeſs was. Sidney, b. ii. 
All her ornaments arc taken away ; of a freewoman ſhe is 
become a hn . | 1 Macc. ii. 11. 
Commonly the. bandſia ae 18 fed by his lord, but here the 
lord was ted by his bondflave. Si 


ber pon their poor He and 


caſts. : 


0X05 OMAN, u. . {from bond and avoman.} A woman. 
fave, | F 
„ e M ( q . 
- Are ſol I for faves: : SE LENSES 4 ; 
civil for fiaves, and their wives for bondſewomen. 
N | Ben, Johnſon's Catiline. 
BONE. v. /. ban, Saxon. ] | 


LL ac loud parts of the body of an animal are made up of hard 
les, tied one to another by mall tranſverſe fibres, as thoſe of 
wemulcles, In a fœtus they are porous, ſoft, and eaſily diſ- 
tmed, As their pores fill with a jubſtance of their own na- 
we, ſo they increaſe, harden, and grow cloſe to one another. 
. fey are al ſpongy, and full of little cells, or are ot a con- 
kcrable firm thickneſs, with a large cav ity, except the teeth; | 
wid wacre they are articulated, they are covered with a thin 
2% frong meiabrane, called the perioſteum. Each bone is 

mach bigger at its extremity than in the middle, that the 

enten micht be firm, and the bones not ealily put out 
ee But, becaute the middle of the bone ſhould be 
fron? ” ſuſtain its allotted weight, and reſiſt accidents, the 
EY there more cloſely compatted together, ſupporting 
wa other; and the bone is made hollow, and conlequently 
0419 exiily broken, as it muſt have been, had it been ſolid 
a! ſmaller, - f Quincy. 
Th by borer are marrowleſs, thy Bloodis cod. Macherh. 

: "as apely 2 gentleman bit to the hne. Tatler. 

n ent 0? meat; a bone with as much fleſh as adheres 


Fake ref s hounds, contending for the bone, 
17 rs pleaded right, and would be lord alone. 
g - 1 the benes. To attack. 
* 129 4 month's mind to be upon the bones of him, but 
NR to pick a N L' Eftrange. 
TO be 79 bonzs. Lo make no ſcruple; a metaphor taken 
og, whoreadily ſwallows meat that has no bones. 


5 Box Rs ; 
wg — 2 ot bobbins, made of trotter bones, for weav- 


\. Boxks. Dice. 


Re, then my * to cog the dice, 
row the e 


L 


ON; 
ace is woven 6c”. x 
fach 9 frequently made ot bones. ] Flaxen lace, 


Theth; wear on their linen. | 
ſent to ks? Jeu tollow, and make ſongs on now, ſhould be 
Wedau ſit down to bobbins or bonelace. Tatler. 


And be you blithe and %% m9. 
3. It ſeems to be generally uſed in converſation for plump. 
J. A word uled in tome counties for 


Sir F. Dawies en Ireland, | 

BuxPSMAx, x. .. [from bond and man. ET, 

i, A ave. : £ . : RIS RE et TOY 

Carial greedy people, without ſuch a precept, would have 
5 Derbam. be 


That booby Phaon only was un kid. 
An ill-bred boatman, rough as waves and wind. Prior. 


theſe chapters paſt. 


ing accounts, or recor 


Bo'OKFUL. adj. [from book and full. 


ke ſymmetry of the human figure, and fooliſhly 


on the mizzen, main{ail, and foreſail of a ſhip, when thete are 
too narrow or ſhallow to cloath the malt, or in order to make 
more way in calm weather. | 
Shakeſpeare. | Bo! xx Y. adv. from bonny. J Gayly; handſomely; plumply. 
Bo X NIN ESS. 2. . [trom bowmry. ] Gayety; handiomencets; 


- Chambers. 


NNY. adj. [from bon, bonne, Fr. It is a word now almoſt 


contined to the Scottith dialect. ] 
1. Handiome; beautitul. 


. Match to match I have encounter'd him, 
And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, | 


- Ev'n of the bony beaſt he lov'd to well. Shak, Hen;y VI. | 
Thus wail'd the louts in melancholy ſtrain, A 
Dill bonny Sulan ſped acroſs the plain. Gay's 
2. Gay; merry; trolickiome; cheertul ; blithe. 


Shakeſpeare. ö 


Then ſigh not ſo, but let them go, 


We ſcorn, for want of talk, to jabber, 


Ot parties o'er our bonny-clabber; 
Nor are we ſtudious to enquire, - 


Who votes for manours, who for hire. 


ines it to be derived from bobo, fooliſh, Span. Junius finds 


e&whbard to be an old Scottiſh word for a couward,a contempti- | 

ble fellow; from which he naturally deduces booby ;z but the 
original of boxwbard is not known. 
fellow; a lubber. 


But one exception to this fact we find, 


Young maſter next muſt riſe to fill hum wine, 
And itarve himſelf to ſee the booby dine. King. 


BOOK. . /. { boc, Sax. ſuppoſed from boc, a beech; becauſe 

they wrote on beechen boards, as liber in Latin, from the 
rind of a tree. ] | „ „ 
1. A volume in which we read or write, 


See a book of prayer in his hand; 5 
Receive the ſentence of the law for fins, — 
Such as by God's book are adjudg'd to death. Shakefp. 


True ornaments to know a holy man, Shak. Rich. III. 


But in the coffin that had the books, they were found as treth | 
as if they had been but newly written; being written on parch- | 
ment, and covered over with watch candles of wax. Bacon. 
\_ Books area ſort of dumb teachers; they cannot anſwer ſud- 
den queſtions, or explain preſent doubts: this is property the 
work of a living inſtructor. 711. iis ooo 

2. A particular part of a work. | : 
The firſt book we divide into ſections ; whereof the firſt is 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
3. The regiſter in which a trader keeps an account of his debts, _ 


tts. 


| | This lite ; 
Ts nobler than attending for a check; 
Prouder, than 3 in unpaid for ſilk ?: 
Such gain the cap of him that makes them fine, 
Yet keeps his book uncroſs'd. 


| 4. In books. In kind remembrance. 

I was ſo much in his books, that, at his deceaſe, he left me 
the lamp by which he uſed to write his lucubrations. Addiſon. 
5. Without book. By memory; by repetitions without reading. 
Sermons read they abhor in the church; but termons a- 

out bool, ſermons which ſpend their life in their birth, and may 
Hooker, b. v. 821. 
To BOOK. v. a. [from the noun. ] To regiſter in a book. _ 
| I beſeech your grace, let it be booked with the reſt of this 
day's deeds; or I will have it in a particular ballad elſe, with | 
mine own picture on the top of it. Shakeſp. Henry IV. p. 11. 
He made wilful murder high treaſon ; he cauſed the march - 


have publick audience but once. 


ers to book their men, for whom they ſhould make anſwer. 


Dawes on Ireland. 
Boox-x EIN c. u. /. gm book and keep.) The art of keep- 

ing the tranſactions of a man's affairs, 
in ſuch a manner, that at any time he may thereby know the 
true ſtate of the whole, or any part, of his affairs, with clear- 

N Harris. 
Bo'OKBINDER. 2. ſ. {from booł and bind. ] A man whole pro- 


nels and expedition. 
feſhon it is to bind ks 


from books ; crouded with — ecled knowledge. 


e from great and real beauties, to 
Spectator, N? 99. 


eures King Lear. 
Jo reſtore a bone 
roken to the other | 


A fire made 


. Y 
BO'OKSELLER. 2. . [from book and ſell.] He whole p 


Boon. 1. 2 [from boom, a tree, Dutch. | 5 
1. In ſea language. ] Along pole uled to ſpread out the clue of 
Poftorals. 1 „ | 
I2. A pole with buſhes or baſkets, ſet up as a mark to ſhew the 
ſailors how to licer in the channel, when a country is over- 


le is a membrane, faſtened to a round 
bony limb, and ſtretched like the head of a drum; and there- 
fore, by anatomiſts, called tympanum. Ray on the Creation. | 
2. Full of bones. | 1 
BO OBY. 2. ſ. [a word of no certain etymology; Henſhaw 
thinks it a corruption of bull-beef ridiculouily ; Skinner ima- 


J Adull, heavy, ſtupid 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


Full of notions gleaned 


The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned hamber in his head, . 
4 8 ſtill _ his ears, 5 ' 
nd alwa ning to him: pears: 0 
Bo'okisH. 24; [form book.) — — acquainted Wn 
with books. It is generally uſed contemptuouſly. 
| II make him yield the crown, 
Whoſe hooki/b rule hath pull'd fair England down. Sat. 
I'm not book}, yet I can read waiting genflewoman in the 
"ſcape. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Xantippe follows the example ot her nameſake ; being mar- 
ried to a bookihh man, who has no knowledge of the world. 

N | ns fedtator, NY 48x. 
Bo'OK1SHNESS, #. f. [from booki/h.] Much applicatiou to 
books; over-ſtudiouineſs. 
BOOKLE'ARNED. adj. [from brok and learned.} Verſed in 
books, or literature a term implying ſome {light contempt. 

Whate'er thete booklearn'd blockheads tay, : 

© Solon's the veri'ſt fool in all the play. Dryder's Perſiu- 

He will quote paſſages out of Plato and Pindar, at his own 
table, to ſome booklearned companion, without bluſhing. 


| | | Szwyft. 
BOOKLE'ARNING. a. f. [from beokand — Skill in uſe- 
raturez acquaintance with books; a term of ſome contempt. 


his part, he never ſaw more unteaty fellows than great clerks. 

Neither does it ſo much require booklearning and hola 
ſhip, as good natural ſenſe, to diſtinguith true and falſe, and 
to diſcern what is well proved, and what is not. Burnet. 
ZO'OKMAN. 1. . {trom'book and man.] A man whoſe pro- 
teſſion is the ſtudy of books. e 

his civil war of wits were much better us'd | 
On Navarre and his Voten; for here tis abus'd. Shak, 
Bo OKMATE. 7. /. from book and mate.] Schoolfellow. 

_ - This Armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in court, 
A phantaſin, a monarch, and one that makes ſport | 
To the prince and his bookmates. pl * 

roteſſion 


it is to {ell books. h | | 
_ He went to the bookſeller, and told him in anger, he had 
fold a book in which there was falſe divinity, Walton. 


BO'OKWORM. 2. / {from book and wworm.] 
i. A worm or mitethateats holes in books, chiefly when damp. 


My lion, like a moth or bookavorm, feeds upon nothing but 
paper, and I ſhall beg of tliem to diet him with wholetome 
and fubſtantial food. | Guardian, Ne 114. 


judginent. 


univerſity, 1 wanted but a black gown, and a ſalary, to be as 
mere a bookworm as any there. 
BO OLY. . J. Can Iriſh term.) | 
All the Tartarians, and the people about the Caſpian ſea, 
which are naturally Scythians, Jive in herds; being the very 


Pope s Letters. 


| func that the Iriſh bookes are, driving their cattle continually 


wich them, and feeding only on their milk and white meats. 


 Spenſer's Irdlant, 


the ſttudding fail; and ſometimes theclues of the mainſail and 
toreſail are boomed out. „ 


flo wn. | V 
3. A bar of wood laid acroſs a harbour, to keep off the enemy. 
As his heroick worth ſtruck envy dumb, | 5 


To BOOM. v. . e the noun. A ſea term. Toruth witli 


Forſook by thee, in vain I ſought th aid, 5 


A gift; a grant; 
a benefaction; a preſent. 6 hs 


Vouchſafe me for my meed but one fair loox: 


A A ſmaller boon than this I cannot beg, 


And leſs than this, I'm ſure, you cannot give. Shakeſp. 
That courtier, who obtained a boon of the emperour, that 
he might every morning eg an him in the ear, and ſay no- 
thing, aſked no unprofitable ſuit for himſelf. Bacon. 
The bluſt'ring fool has ſatisfy'd his will! 
His b is given; his knight has gain'd the day, 
Hut loſt the prize. 35 
7 What rhetorick didſt thou ule, * | 
To gain this mighty hoon? the pities mel Addiſon's Cato. 


| | Boon. adj. [bon, Fr.] Gay; merry; as, a boo companion. 


OS _ _ Satiate at length, | | 
And heighten'd as with wine, jocund and boor,. 
"Thus to herſelt the pleaſingl 


boon companion, and throw our money away in our cups. 


BOOR. x. /. [ beer, Dutch; zebune, Sax. ] 
country fellow; a lout; a clown, 7 
man does but make a face upon the bor, he is preſently a 
malecontent. 5 . „ £7 | 
le may live as well as a boor of Holland, whole cares of 
growing ſtill richer waſte his life. Temple. 
To one well- born, th' affront is worſe and more, 
When he's abus'd and baffl'd by a bor. Dryden. 


_ uncivilized. 


leave the ſociety, which, in the boorfh, is, company of this 
female. Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
Bo'@RISHLY.gdwv. from booriſb.] In a booriſh manner; after 
a clowniſh anner. | 55 
BooRISsHN ESS. u. /. [from booriſb.] Clowniſhneſs; ruſticityz 
coarſeneſs of manners. "on * ——ꝛ6 
Boosk. 2. /. [boriꝝ, Sax. ] A ſtall for a cow or an ox. _ 
To BOOT. v. a. [baten, to profit, Dutch; bor, in Saxon, is 
recompence, repentance, or fine paid by way of expiation; 
boran is, to repent, or to compeniatez as, gi 
le ir pip Þ bir and bore, 
And ber bwonen vome.] 
1. To profit; to advantage. | | | | 
It thalll not boot them, who derogate from reading, to excuſe 
it, when they ſee no other remedy; as if their intent were only 
to deny, that aliens and ſtrangers from the family of God are 
won, or that belief doth uſe to be wrought at the firſt in them, 
without ſermons. | Hooker, b. v. & 22. 
For what I have, I need not to repeat; 
And what I want, it bovts not to complain. Shakeſpeare. 
If we ſhun | 8 


- The purpos'd end, or here lie fixed all, 


What boots the regal circle on his head, 
That long behind he trails his pompous robe ? Pope. 
2. To enrich; to benefit. | ; 
And I will boot thee with what gift beſide, | 
That modeſty can beg. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Boor. x. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Profit; gain; advantage. | 


| My gravity, 
Wherein, let no man bear me, 1 Che pride, 
; G F 2 4 ; 


Could 


They may talk of booklearring what they would; but, for 


2. A ltudent too cloſely given to books; a reader without 


mong thoſe venerable ee be and ſolitary ſcenes of the : 
0 


W ho took the Dutchman, and who cut the boom. Dryden. 

violence; as a ſhip is ſaid to come booming, when ſhe makes 
I all the fail ſhe can. | „ . 
Swift. | 


t which it is a ſpecies. | When booming billows OT mes. Pope. | 


Boo. ». /. from bene, dax, a petition, 


| Dryden's Fables, i 


egan. Par. Loft, b. ix. : 
I know the infirmity of our family; we are apt to play the 


Arbuthnot's | ory 0 gy Bull. N a 
p' oug an; a2 


The bare ſenſe of a calamity is called grumbling; and ra | 


range. 


Bo'ORISH. adj. L from boor.] Clowniſh; e | 


Therefore, you clown, abandon, which is in the vulgar, : 


What boots it us theſe wars to have begun. Fairfax, b. i. 


' 
10 
5 
* 


Could I, with boot, change for an idle plume, , 
Which the air beats for Tn. Shateſp Meaſ. for Mea. | 
2. To boot, With advantage; over and above, 
Canſt thou, O partial ſleep, give thy repoſe 
To the wet ſeaboy, in an hour ſo rude: 
And, in the calmeſt and the ſtilleſt night, 
With all appliances, and means fo boot, R 
Deny it to a king ? Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. P. ii. 
Man is God's image; but a poor man 18 | 
Chriſt's ſtamp to boot : both images regard. Herbert. 
He might have his mind and manners formed, and he be 
inſtructed to boot in ſeveral ſciences. Locke, 
3. It ſeems, in the following lines, uſed for booty, or plunder. 
Others, like ſoldiers, armed in their ſtings, 


Make boot upon the ſummer's velvet buds. Shak. Hen. V. 
9 . (bottas, Armorick; botes, a ſhoe, Welth ; botte, 
French. } Ss h 
1. A covering for the leg, uſed by horſemen. - 


That my leg is too long 
No; that it is too little, — OY” 
—]'1l wear a boot, to make it ſomewhat rounder, Shakeſp. 


Shew'd him his room, where he mult lodge that night, | 


Pull'd off his boots, and took away the light. Milton. 
Bithop Wilkins ſays, he does not queſtion, but it will be 
as uſual for a man to call for his wings, when he 1s going a 
journey, ö 
2. A kind of rack tor the leg, 
torturing criminals, 
Boor of 4 Coach. The 
coach. SITES | 
Jo BoorT. v. a. [from the noun.] To put on boots. 
© -Boot, boot, Maſter Shallow; I know the young king is ſick 
for me: let us take any man's horſes. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
BuOT-HOSE. 7. .. [from boot and hoſe.) Stockings to lerve 
for boots; ſpatterdaſhes. | 


His lacquey with a linen 


formerly uted in Scotland for 


ſpace between the coachman and the 


Boor-T RTT. 7. / [from boot and tree.) Two pieces of wood, 


5 n e like a leg, to be driven into boots, for ſtretching and 


wWidening them. 
\ BOo'oTCATCHER. . 


The oſtler and the bootcatcher ought to partake. 


A booted judge ſhall fit to try his cauſe, 
Not by the ſtatute, but by martial laws. 


Born. . J. [boed, Dutch; b4vth, Welch. ] A houle built | 


of boards, or boughs, to be uſed for a ſhort time. 


The clothiers found means to have all the quelt made of 
the northern men, ſuch as had their booths fanding in the 
{ * „ Cantden's Remams. 
Much miſchief will be done at Bartholomew fair, by the 
; | Sab, Preęilictious. 


fair. 
fall of a booth. 

Bo'oTLESS. adj. {from boot. ] 
1. Uſeleſs; unprofitable; unavai 
1 When thoſe accuried meſſengers of hell 

Came to their wicked man, and him 'gan tell 
Their bootleſs pains, and ill ſucceeding night. 


God did not ſuffer him, being deſirous of the light of wit- H 
wander in darkneſs. 


Hooker, b. i. P. 36. 


dom, with bootlej5 expence of travel, to 


HBootleſs ſpeed, 

purſues, and valour flies 
. Let him alone; | 
III follow him no more with bootleſs pray'rs :- 


He ſeeks my lite. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of 


When cowardice 


ing, in another place, uſed the word boot for booty.. 
En hrice from the banks of Wye, 
And ſandy bottom'd Severn, have I tent _ 
Him bootleſs home, and weatherbeaten back, 
BOOTY. . Leco, Dutch; n . 
1. Plunder; pillage; ſpoils gained from the enemy. 
One way a band ſelect from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 


Their booty. 


a Tartar, L'Eftrange. | atter they are fully entered, grow together. Ray. 
For, ſhould vou to extortion be inclin'd, „5 Conſider, reader, what fatigues I've Known, 5 
Vour cruel guilt will little bocty find. Dryden's Juv. What riots teen, what bultling crouds I bor” d, 


2. Things gotten by robhery. 
If Ihad a mind to be honeſt 


10 £0, | 


We underſtand what we ought to do; but when we delibe- 

rate, we play booty againſt ourtelves: our conſciences direct |. 

us one way, cur corruptions hurry us another. L' Eftrarge. | 
he ladies 

Drpden.\| 

nd draw 

back as if frighted, or with the Taras to fright ſome other. 


I have ſct this argument in the belt light, that t 
may not think I wvr2te booty. 9 
BorE “EP. x. /. 


from 69 and peep.] To look out. a 
Then they tor ſudden joy di 
And I tor forrow fung, 5 
That ſuch a king ſhould play bopeep,. 


weep, 


Rivers, 
That ſerve inſtead of peacetul barriers 
To part th' engagements of their warriours, 
Where both tron fide to fide may ſkip, - 
And only encounter at bopeep. 


And go the fools among. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


miſchief, then ſhrinks them back tor latety. - 


_ BORACHIO. n. J. [borracho, Span.] A drunkard. 


How you ſtink of wine! D' ye think my niece will ever 


endure ſuch a borachio ! you're an abſolute Hrachio. 

Congreve's Wa 

_ BORABLE. adj. [from bore.] That may be bored. 
Bo RAGE. 7. 7 from borago, Lat.] A plant. 
'The leaves are broad and rough; the fi 


Kod 


- uled in medicinal cordials. 


the name of Agxus Scythicus. 


Much wouder is made of the horamex, that ſtrange plant- 
animal, or vegetable lamb of Tartary, which wolves delight 
to feed on; which hath the 1 2 of a lamb, affordeth a 


bloody juice upon breaking, ane 
conſumed about it. 


liveth while the plants 


lometimes an uterine invrecdient in medicine, 


1 bawdyhovſc. | 


Making even his own houſe a ſtew, a bordel, and a ſchool 
of Jewdne!:, to inſtil vice into the unwary years of his poor 
Soath. 


children. 


BORDER. 2. Hari, Germ. bord, Fr.] 


2. The march or edge of a country; the confine 


as it is now to call for his boots. Addiſon. Guard. | 


ſtock on one leg, and a boot-boſe 
on the other, gartered with a red and blue liſt. Shakeſpeare. | | c | | 
Bo RDERER. 7. /. [from borer. ] He that dwells on the boz- | 


{. {from boot and catch.) The perſon | 
V hoſe buſineſs at an inn is to pull off the boots of paflengers. 
ey | Swift. 
Bo''or ED. aj. [from boot.) In boots; in a horſeman's habit. 
Dryden's Juv. | 


ling ; without advantage. 


Fairy 2 


A Shakeſpeare. 


| Penice. |. 
2. Without ſucceſs; perhaps without booty; Shakeſpeare hav - | 


l Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. I. 650. 
His conſcience is the hue and cry that purſues him; and | 
when he reckons that he has gotten a booty, he has only caught 


„I ſee, fortune would not ſuffer 
me; ſhe drops beg in my mouth. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
3. To play bioty. To play diſhoneltly, with an intent to loſe. 
The Ficnch uſe, Je jus botte, when they mean to fay, I wwill | 


Hudibras, p. iii. c. iii. 
There the devil plays at 7 5 „puts out his horns to do 
U 


Dry. len. 


ay of. the World. | - 


owers conſiſt of one 
leaf; are of a wheel ſhape, and divided into five ſegments, 
almoſt to the bottom, which end in ſharp points, like a ſtar; 
the apices, in the middle of the flower, are ſharp-pointed, | 
and adhere together; the ſeeds are rough, and appear like a 
viper's head. This plant is often 6s the kitchen, and 
„for a cool tankard in the ſummer time; and the TT 
ilar. 


BORAMEZ. u. ſ. The Scythian lamb, generally known by 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. in. c. 27. 
EO RAA. r. . [birax, wor Latin.) An artificial ſalt, prepared 
trom fal arinomiac, nite, calcined tartar, fea ſalt, and alum, 
diffolyed in wine. It is principally uſed to ſolder metals, and 
uincy. 


Box DEL. 2. /. ¶ bordiel, Teut. bordel, Armorick. ] A brothel; 


3 OR 


They have, of Paris work, looking: glaſſes, bordered with 

broad borders of cryital, and great counterfeit precious ſtones. 
TY * Bacon's Natural Hiftory, Ne 960. 
The light muſt ſtrike on the middle, and extend its greateſt 
clearneſs on the principal figures; diminiſhing by degrees, 
as it comes nearer and nearer to the borders. Bryd. Dufreſ. 


= 


If a prince keep his reſidence on the border of his domi- 
nions, the remote parts will rebel; but if he make the centre 
his ſeat, he ſhall eaſily keep them in obedience. Spenſer. 
3. The outer part of a garment, generally adorned with needle- 
work, or ornaments. i | 
4. A bank raiſed round a garden, and ſet with flowers; a nar- | 
row rank of herbs or flowers, | 1 5 
There he arriving, round about doth fly 
From bed to bed, from one to other border, 
And takes ſurvey with curious buſy eye, 
Of every flower and herb there ſet in order. 
All with a border of rich fruit trees crown'd, 
Whole loaded branches hide the lofty mound : 
Such various ways the ſpacious alleys lead, 
My doubtful mule knows not what path to tread. Waller. 
To BO'RDER. v. u. from the noun. ] | 
1. To confine upon; to touch ſomething elſe at the fide or edge. 
It bordereth upon the province of Croatia, which, in time 
paſt, had continual wars with the Turks garriſons. Knoles, 
Virtue and Honour had their temples bordering on each 
other, and are ſometimes both on the ſame coin. Addiſon.” 
2. To approach nearly to. | 


with thoſe things to which the 
ſerves to be branded with fully. 
To BO'RDER, V. a. . 8 
1. To adorn with a border of ornaments. 
2. To reach; to touch; to conhne upon. SONS 
Sheha and Raamah are thoſe parts of Arabia, which border 
the ſea called the Perſian gult. Raltigb's Hijtory. 


ders, extreme parts, or confines. - | : 
They of thoſe marches, gracious ſovereign! 
Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend 
Our inland from the 
An ordinary horſe will carry two facks of ſand; and, of 
ſuch, the borderers on the ſex do beſtow tixty, at leaſt in every 
acre ; but moſt huſbands double that Sree GO | 
3 The caſieſt to be drawn 

To our fociety, and to aid the war: | 

Ihe rather for their feat, being next bord"rers 


Ihe king of Scots in perſon, with Perkin in his company, 
entered with a great army, though it chiefly conſiſted of bor- 


| REIN Volga's {tream 3 
Sends oppolite, in ſhaggy armour clad, 
Her borderers; on mutual laughter bent, 


They rend their countries. | 
ToBO'RDRAGE. v. A. [ from border.] To plunder the borders, 
, Long time in peice his realm Uitabliſhed, 
Yet oft annoy'd with ſundry bordragings „ 
Oft neighbour Scots, and foreign ſcatterlings. Farry Q. 


Ill believe as ſoon, 


This whole earth may be bor'd; a 


nd that the moon 
through the centie creep. 


trees. h 


your teeth, _ 1 1 | ) 
But Capys, and the graver fort, thought fit 
The Greeks ſuſpected prelent to commit 


To ſeas or flames; at leaſt, to fearch and boye 


To BORE. H. u. 
1. To make a hole. 


vide, or halt an inch, and ſo lets; not to bore a hole of 
AA | 
2. To puſh forward towards a certain point. 
RE ; TLhoſe milk paps, | 
'That through the window lawn bore at men's eves, 
Nor ſouthward to the raining reg.ons run; 
But Hing to the welt, and hov'ring there, 


Bok E. ./. from the verb.] 

1. The hole male by berigng 
Into hollow engines long and round, 
Thick ramm'd, at th' other bore with touch of fire 

Dilated, and infuriate. 


a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
2. The inſtrument with which a hole is bored. 


out filing. | 

3. The ſize of any hole. . Ro 

Our careful monarch ſtands in perſon by, 

This new-calt cannon's firmne1$ to explore; 
'The ſtrength of big-corn'd powder loves to try, 
And ball and cartridge torts tor every bore. 


* 


Box E. The preterite of bear. 
The father bore it with undaunted ſoul, 
Like one who durſt his deſtiny contrœul; 
Yet with becoming grief he bore his part, 
Retign'd his ton, but not refign'd his heart. 
"Twas my fate | 
To kill my father, and pollute his bed, 
Bo! REAL. adj. [borealis, Lat.) Northern. * 
Crete's ample fields diminiſh to our eye; * 
Before the boreal blaſts the veſlels fly. 
BO REAS. 1. /. [Lat.] The north wind. 
Boreas, and C:rias, and Argettas loud, 


be 


Bo! REE. mf. A Kind of dance. 


Dick could neatly dance a jig, | 
But Tom was beſt at borees, 

Bo RER. . /. {trom bore.] A piercer; an 

holes with. | ; = 

Ihe maſter-hricklayer muſt try all the foundations, with 


Spenſ. Muizp. | 


2. 


All wit, which borders upon profaneneſs, and makes bold 
greatelt reverence is due, de- 


Tillotſon. | 


py ltering borderers. Shakeſþ. Hen. V. 


Carew. 


On Italy; and that they abound with horſe. B. Johnſon., 


derers, being raiſed ſomewhat ſuddenly. Pacon's Henry VII. 


Philips. 


| To BORE. D. g. | bopuan, Sax.] To pierce in a hole. N 


May | Shakeſpeare. 
Mulberries will be fairer, if you bore the trunk of the tree 
through, and thruſt, into the places bored, wedges of ſome hot | 

5 Bacon g Natural Hiſtory, Ne 456. 
Take the barrel of a long gun, perfectly bored, and ſet it | 
upright, and take a bullet exactly fit for it; and then if you 
ſuck at the mouth of the barrel never ſo gently, the bullet 
will come up fo forcibly, that it will hazard the itriking out | 


©» Digby on Budies, 


The ſſides, and what that e contains t'explore Denham. 
ITheſe diminutive caterpillars are able, by degrees, to pierce 
or bore their way into a tree, with very (mall holes; which, 


How oft I crols'd where carts and coaches roar'd. Cay. 


Are not within the leaf of pity writ... SYH. Timon. 
Dit. ; 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. 
Mi. took a cylindrical pipe of glais, whoſe bore was 2 
„ WHO 


So {hall that hole be fit for the file, or ſquare boye, if the 


curiosity of your propoted work cannot allow it to pals with- |. 
 Mexon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


\ Dryden. 
It will beſt appear in the bores of wind inſtruments; there- 
fore cauſe pipes to be made with a tingle, double, and to on, to 
a ſextuple bore; and mark what tone every one giveth. Bacoz. 


Dryden. 


By marrying her who bore me. Dryd. and Lee's OEdipus. 


And Thraſcias, rend the woods, and ſcas up-turn. Milton. 


| Sæoi / 
inſtrument to make 


MM 

9 e 11 
A man may make an inſtrument to bore a hole an inch!“ 
4 


Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 


With gaping mouths they draw prolinck air. Dryden. 
To BORE. v. A. [with farriers.] Is when a horſe carries his 
note near the ground, e 


Pope's O. ev. 


* 


and their followers were born out 
wicked actions; 


born away by his paſſion. 
To be BORN. v. n. pafſ. [derived from the word tg 

the ſenſe of bringing forth ; as, 
years ago; or, I was born twenty years ago.] 


| 1. To 


dies, that 


was born a prince; he was born to empire; he was 
greatneſs; that is, formed at the birth. 


Vet man is born unto trouble, 


verſity. 


5 
3 


| the converſes with me rather like a daughter than a fle. 


, 
— 


Kh, participle pofive of bear. 
Their charge was always born by th | | 
paid out of the bxchoquer? 88 9 ach 
The great men were enabled to oppreſs their inferiow,” 


and countenance a 


| Str John D 
Upon ſome occaſions, Clodius _ by bold ang — 


h 
ar 
my mother bore the tweney 


ow into ava 
When we are born, we cry, that we a 
Jo this great ſtage of fools? Shale pepe r Ki Len- 
Nor nature's law with fruitleſs ſorrow mourn hn 
But die, O mortal man! for thou waſt born. pri 
All that are born into the world, are furrounded with l. 
e mga and diverſly affect them. Lale 


v. poken with regard to circumſtances; 23, j, 


born tr 4 


It is uſua 


The (ranger that dwelleth with 


| ; you, ſhall be unt von 
as one horn among you, and tou 


ſhalt love him as thy 


b, v. » 


. * . : . 0 

A friend loveth at all times, and a brother is Ra for ad. 
| gs | Prov. xvii, 1+ 

Dr;d:a, 


The new born babe by nurſes overlaid. 
Either of you knights may well deſerve 
A princeſs ho; and ſuch is ſhe you ſerve. Dy. Fa 
Two riſing creſts his royal head adonn 
Born from a god, himſelf to godhead horn. Dryden'; x, 
Both mult alike from Heav'n derive their light; 


Thelc born to judge, as well as thoſe to write, Pope, 
For all n.ankind alike require their grace; 
All born to want; a miſerable race! Popes O. 


I was born to à good eſtate, although it row turuch 1; 

little account, Swifts Story of an Injured La, 
Their lands are let to lords, who never deſigned to he f. 

nants, naturally murmur at the payment of rents, as a ſil. 

{erviency they were not born to. 

. It has cially the particle of before the mother, 

SR bloody, bold, and reſolute, laugh to ſcorn 

The pow'r of man; for none of woman born 

Shall harin Macbeth Shakeſpeare's Macbal. 
I being h my father's firſt wife, and ſhe of his this, 


Wilks 


* 


' 
a! "eg 


PETERS: n. ſ. [bonhoe,, Saxon.) 
1. 


t ſignified anciently a ſurety, or a man bound for ots, 
A borough, as J here ule it, and as the old laws ſtill ule, u 
not a borough town, that is, a franchiſed town; but x main 
pledge of an hundred free perſons, therefore call d a free by. 
rough, or, as you ſay, francplegium. For borth, in old Saxon, 
ſignifietli a pledge or ſurety ; and yet it is ſo uſed with un 
ſome ſpeeches, as Chaucer faith, St, Johu to Borob; thats, 
for aſſurance and warranty. Spenſer' Irtlari. 
. A town with a corporation. 


Bo ROUOU Engliſh, is a cuſtomary deſcent of lands or tre- 


ments, whereby, in all places where this cuſtora holds, lands 


and tenements deſcend to the youngeſt ſon; or, if the owrer 


have no iffue, to his youngett brother.“ (ut. 


Bo'K RTL. 1. /. [it is explained by Junius without et, mob 


gy.] A mean fellow. 255 
| Stker thou ſpeak'ſt like a lewd ſorrel, 
---. - ot heaven, © aemen fo; ot i 
Howbe I am but rude and borrel, _ 
Ju-eet nearer ways I know.  Spenſer"s Pafteral,, 
To BO'KROW. v. a. ¶ borgen, Dutch; bonzian, Saxon. 
1. Lo take ſomething from another upon credit. 
le borroabed a box of the ear of the En 5 and {wore 
he would pay him again when he was able. Shakeſpeare, 
We have borrowed money for the king's tribute, and that 
pon our lands and vineyards. Neben. v. 
o alk of another the uſe of ſomething for a time. 
Then he ſaid, go, borrow thee veſlels abroad ot all thy 
_ neighbours. | | 2 Kings, . . 
Where darkneſs and ſurprize made conquelt cheap! 
Where virtue borrowed the arms of chance, _. 
 Dryden's Spaniſh Fr. 


2H 
" Fog 


And ſtruck a random blow! 
3. To take ſomething of another | 
A borroab' d title haſt thou bought too dear; 
Why didſt thou tell me that thou wert a king? Shak. 
They may borroxw ſomething of inſtruction even trom 


their paſt guilt. . Decay of Pity, 
I] was engaged in the tranſlation of Virgil, from whom|l 


have borrowed only two months. Dryden's Dur 
Tete verbal ſigns they ſometimes borrow from one, 
and ſometines make themlelves; as one may obſerve among 
the new names children give to things. Lacks 
Some pertons of bright parts have narrow remembrance; 
for having riches of their own, they are not folicitous “ 
| borrow. © Watts's Improvement of the Meng, 

+. To ule as one's ovn, though not belonging to one. 
Unkind and cruel, to deceive your ſon : 
In borrow” d ſhapes, and his embrace to ſhun. Dryd. s. 


| Bo ROW. 1. J. [from the verb.] The thing borrowed. 


Yet of your royal preſence I'll adventure Tal 
The borrov of a week. Shakeſpeare's Winter s dt. 
BORROWER. x. g. [from borrow. ] | 
1. He that borrows ; he that takes money upon truſt, i 
His talk is of nothing but of his poverty, tor fer d 5 
leſt I ſhould have proved a young borrower. Sidney, bel. 
| Neither a barrowwer nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loſes both itſelf and friend, 


And borrowing dulls the edge of huſbandry. Shake 
Go not, my horſe, the better; 

I muſt become a borroxwer of the night „iiach 
| Fora dark hour or twain, Shakeſpeare's Macke 

hut you invert the cov'nants of her truſt, 
And harſhly deal, like an ill borrower, Mita 
With that which you receiv'd on other terms... #e 
2. He that takes what'is another's, and uſes it as his _ 
Some ſay, that Jam a great borrower z however, OR 


my creditors have challenged me for it. 4: 
Bo'sCAGE. 1. J. [boſcage, Fr.] Wood, or woodland; 
preſentation of Woods. LY 1 
We bent our courſe thither, where we ſaw the e 
of land; and, the next day, we might lainly diſce x 
it was a land flat to our fight, and ful of e ents 
made it ſhew the more dark. Bacon 5 Nen ons; 
Chearful paintings in feaſting and banqueting - back 
graver ſtories in galleries; landikips and % ge, 4 
wild works, in open terraces, or dme abs 
Bo'sKY. adj. ue, . Woody. 
. the do'ſt crom _, 
And with cach end of thy blue bow Shak, Tft 


41+ 
17 


My h/ acres, and my unſhrub'd down. 
I now each land, andevery alley green, 


Dingle, or buſhy dell, of this wild wood, Milan 
And every ouſt hour . rom oy to ſide. 
BO'SOM. u. /. [boxme, borom, Saxon. pt, 
1. The ee of the arms holding any hung to the 


the heart. ; 
Our good old friend, 
and beſto 


2. The breaſt; 


* 


Lay comforts to your beſom; 


. The outer part or edge of any thing. | 


| have. 


a borer, tuch as well-diggers uſe, to try what ground they 
Moxon's Mechanical Exercises. 


4 


nd be La-. 
Your needtul countel to our buſineſles. Sbaleſp. K. Ti 
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even trem 
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1dney, b. ut 
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: Millu. 
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The inclofure. de and received by a whole church, the 
þ mon the boſom of o_ yn ER think 
glich ue. ither to yield, or not to yield, obedi- 
"matter indifferenty ©! END Hookers dk 


ence eſs that cover the breaſt. ; 
The folds 1 1 into thy b % m; and he put his hand 
s boſom © and when he took it out, behold his hand 
Epos as now. Exodus, iv. 6. 
= 2 affections; kindneſs; favour. 
has charms in it, whoſe title more, 
"1. the common 60/07/25 on his fide. Shakeſpeare. 
Jap hom the great Creator thus reply d: 
2 whom my ſoul hath chief delight; 

8 boſom, Son who art alone | 

My £08 yay wiſdom, and effectual might. Par. Laſt. 
ies . can pack yUr wiſdom 5 

th that I could with it go 

- tat goo , your boſom on this wretch. _ Shakeſpeare. 
r * compoſition, im plies intimacy; confidence; a fond- 
Oö, n 


10 more that thane of Cawder 4% 3 
8 „rest; onounce his death. 
Our beſem-int reft Fa pr 


is 2 | | 
g boſom-lover of my lord, 3 

wg 11 0 like my lord. Shakeſp. Merch. of V, enice, 

"Thoſe domeſtick traitors, boſom-thieves, e 

Whom cultom hath call'd wives; the readieſt helps 

To betray the heady huſbands, rob the eaſy. 


S hakeſp. 


Ben. a e Catiline. | 


or his boſom-friends, with whom he moſt confi- 
or Rind, el the paper to them; the contents 
. he could not conceive. Clarendon. 
dg in the text, a communication of ſecrets. A boſom- | 
— goo? a boſom-friend, are uſually put together. South. 
Lade who was a b9ſum-friend of her royal mattreſs, he calls 
n inſolent woman, the worlt of her lex. 
„ Bo sou. V. 0. from the noun.] 
, To incloſe in the boſom. | #3 
Boſom up my counſel; | 3 ws 
You'll find it wholelome. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
do not think wy liſter ſo q =_ 33 
| rincipl'd in virtue's book, — 
du the fo tel peace that hom goodneſs ever. Milton, 
2 al in privacy. 3 ä ; 
an "The ne the fountains, and the flow'rs, 
That open now their choiceſt bojom'd {mells, 


* 


The fourth privilege of friendſhip is that which is here | 


Relerv'd for night, and kept for thee in ſtore. P ar. L of | 


Towers and battlements it ſees, 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees, | 
Where perhaps ſome beauty hes, . 


Pope. 


The cynoſure of neighbouring eyes 
To happy convents, boſom” dup in vines, 
Where flumber abbots, purple as their wines. 


v. v. . {corrupted trom boatſwarn. ] 

a Thie 227 won the billows ride, 
The matter will not ftayz © 
The merry 50% n from his ſide 
His whiſtle takes, to check and chide 
The ling'ring lad's delay. 

Boss. n. / hoſe Fr.] 


i, Attud;z an ornament raiſed above the reſt of the work 5 a 75 


ſning prominence. ES LT 
at ſignifies beauty, ſtrength, youth, fortune, embroider- 
ed furniture, or gaudy boſſes 7 5 a 
This ivory was intended for the hoſes of a bridle, was laid 


up for a prince, and a woman of Caria or Mxonia dyed it.. 
| | Pope's Notes on Iliad. | 


2. The part riſing in the midſt of any thing. ; 
He runneth upon him, even on his neck, upon the thick 
= of his pas peck 5 Job, xv. 26. 
% /// ĩ ˙·1 ͤͥ d ͤv LR 
A boſs made ot wood, with an iron hook, to hang on the 


laths, or ona ladder, in which the labourer puts the mortar | 
Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
It a cloſe appulte be made by the lips, then is framed M; 


a the britcacs ot the tiles. 


{ by 2 boſs of the tongue to the palate, near the throat, 
then K. 


BoSSAGE. 2. ſ. [in architecture.] 


1. Any tone that has a projecture, and is laid in a place in a 


building to be afterwards car ve. 
2. Rulick work, which conſiſts of ſtones, which ſeem to ad- 
vance beyond the naked of a building, by reaſon of inden- 
tures or channels left in the joinings : theſe are chiefly in the 
corners of edifices, and called ruſtick quoins. Builder's Diet. 
Bo SYEL, 1. /. A ſpecies of crow/oot z which ſce. 5 
bob xic AL; 5 adj, [ from g H, an herb. ] Relating to herbs; 
TANICK, { killed in herbs. VV 


dome hatanical criticks tell us, the poets have not rightly | 


followed the traditions of antiquity, in metamorphoſing the 
llters of Phaeton into poplars. Addijon on Italy. 


Taxis r. z. J. [from botany.) One ſkilled in plants; one | 


who ſtudies the various ſpecies of plants. | We 
: The uliginous lacteous matter, taken notice of by that di- 


Then ſpring the living herbs, beyond the power 
5 t botamft to number up their tribes; Thomſon's Spring. 
rav LOGY, 1. . [E5ravoroyia.] A diſcourſe vpon plants. 

| | . Dic. 


BOTANY. ./ [from 2574», an herb. ] The ſcience of plants; 
30 7 = of natural hiſtory which relates to vegetables. _ 
ma GO. 1. J Lbotarga, Span.] A * {ort of food, 
a0 er rocs of the mullet fith z much uſed on the coaſts 
Gl 8 ! lediterranean, as an incentive todrink. Chambers. 
. A J. Lb ox xa, pronounced botza, Ital.] | 
FY welling, or eruptive diſcoloration of the ſkin. 
1 which rots all, and makes botches pox, 
nd, plodding on, mutt make à calf an ox, 
Hath made a law: er; ec 
Botches and blains muſt all his fleſh imboſs, 
And all his people, 


Donne. 


her cond ej or ulcers, as in the ſcur vy, would ra- 
Fu ws in any work ill finiſhed, fo as to appear worle than 


en ee oe eee 
5 ve no rubs or botches in the work, | 
An a1 ce, his ſon, mult embrace the fate. $ hakeſp. Macb. 
1 aucititious, adventitious part clumlily added. 


Fig: th thoſe words are not notorious botches, I am much | 


aved : q 1 
ed; though the French tranſlator thinks otherways. 
| 5 Dryden Acid, Dedication. 
Bak comma ne'er could claim ET IT 
Face in any Britith name; 


e making here a perfect betch, 
Fong Jour poor vowel from his notch. 
1 178 Lk a. [trom the noun. } 

end or patch cloaths clumſily. 


2. To 3 trom botching newly brought, are torn. Dryd. 

| Tak wel thin awkwardly, Ot we | | 
Ret 11 nat th' had tora and rent, 

z. 1. 58 ar the government, 


40 dur: ; 
wn i, ** - * 
Tr * together +344 
total . 


Fern _ Hudtbras, p. iii. c. ii. 
atunably, or unſkiltally; io make up of 


en I > © 
+. — 


Swift. 


Addifon, | 


| of grapes. . 1 : ; 
I! he outſide is thick ſet with botryoid effloreſcencies, or | 


Dryden's Albion. 


JLEſtrange.. 


Holder s Elements of Speech. 8 


peak Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xii. I. 180. 
Kiel oves far more incommodious, which, if it were pro- 


Harvey on Conſumptions. | 


4. A dale; a valley; a low ground. 


4. To mark with botches, 


Ro'TCHY. adj. [from botch.] Marked with botches. 


BoTE. 2. .. [bore, Sax. a word now out of uſe. ] 
1. Acompenſation or amends for a man flain, which is bound | 


in human bodies. 5 | O'S 
Peace and beans are as dank here as a dog, and that is the 


| Go with me to my houſe, 

And hear thou there, how many fruitleſs pranks »« 
This ruffian hath botch'd up; that thou thereby  _ 
May ſmile at this. Shakeſpeare's Tavelfth Night. 

Her ſpeech is nothing, 
Yet the unſhaped ule of it doth move 
The hearers to collection; they aim at it, | 
And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts. Shak. 
For treaſon botch*d in rhyme will be thy bane; 
Rhyme is the rock on which thou art to wreck. Dryden. 


Young Hylas, botch'd with ſtains too foul to name, 
In cradle here renews his youthful frame. Garth. 


BO'TCULR. 2. 16 [ from botch. ] A mender of old cloaths; the 
or 


{lame to a taylor as a cobler to a ſhoemaker. IP 

He was a bofcher's prentice in Paris, from whence he was 

- whipt for getting the ſheriff's fool with child. Shakejþ. 

Botchers left old cloaths in the lurch, EE 5 

And fell to turn and patch the church. Hudtbras, c. ii. 
And thoſe boils did run ay ſo Did not the general run? 

Were not that a botchy ſore? Shakeſp. Troilus au Crefſula. 


to another. _ Convel, 


2. It was uſed for any payment. | 
Born. adj. { baru, barþa, Sax.] The two; as well the one as 
the other. Et Pun autre, Fr. It is uſed only of two. 
And the next day, both morning and afternoon, he was 
kept by our party. 5 Sidney, b. ii. 
Mioſes and the prophets, Chriſt and his apoſtles, were in 
their times all preachers of God's truth; ſome by word, 
' ſome by writing; ſome by both. 
Which of them ſhall I take ? 7 
Both? one? or neither? neither can be enjoy d, 
If both remain alive. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Iwo lovers cannot ſharea ſingle bein 
As therefore both are equal in degree, 
The lot of b9th he left to deſtiny. Dryden's Fables. 
A Venus and a Helen have been ſeen, 
Born. conj. [from the adjective. ] As we 
junction ard to correſpond with it. 3 
TY Both the boy was worthy to be prais'd, _ | 
And Stimichon has often made me long, „ 
Ioohcar, like him, ſo ſoft, ſo ſweet a ſong. _ Dryden. 
Bo'TRYo1D. at. {B:guaidng.] Having the form of a bunch 


| ſmall knobs, yellow, bluiſh, and purple; all of a ſhining 
metallick hue. | 


in the entrails of horles; anſwering, perhaps, to the a/carides 


next way to give poor jades the bots: this houſe is turned up- 
Aide down ſince Kobiz the oftler died. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
BOTTLE. 2. /. | bouteille, Fr.] 5 | 


mouth, to put liquour in. . 
= U e thepherd's homely curds, 
is cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 
Is tar beyond a prince's delicites. Shakefp 


Then it thy ale in glaſs thou wouldit confine, 


ſerpents, which put the crew in diſorder, and made them fly. 
De TA PIES Tos Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. A quantity of wine uſually put into a bottle; a quart. 
Sir, you ſhall ſtay, and take other bottle. Spect. Ne 462. 
4 Hy of hay or graſs bundled up. 
4 
hay, ſwret hay, hath no fellow. 
Hut I ſhould wither in one day, and paſs _ | 
To a lock of hay, that am a bottle of graſs. Donne. 
To BOTTLE. v. a. {from the noun.] To incloſe in bottles. 


to bottie, 2 ortimer s Huſbandry. 
When a hogſhead of wine is to be bottled off, waſh your 
bottles immediately before you begin; but be ſure not to 

drain them. Favit Directions to the Butler. 


Friend, a drinking friend; bottle- companion. 


verſion of his friends. 6 
Bo ITIETLOWER. 7. / [cyanus, Lat.] A plant. 25 
It hath a ſquamole hairy calyx; the diſk of the flower 1s 


large, tubulous, and deeply cut in; theſe outer florets are al- 
ways barren; but the inner florets have a ſingle naked feed 
lucceeding each, The ſpecies are, 1. The greater broad- 
leaved blue-bottle, commonly called globe-flower. 2. The 


urple feveet ſultan, 4. Corn: bottle, with a white flower. 


corn-bottles were alſo annuals, which, for the diverſity of their 
flowers, were propagated in gardens; but of late years they 
are almoſt wet wh. | Hg, Millar. 
Bo'TTLESCREW. 7. ſ. {from bottle and ſcrew.) A lcrew to 
pull out the cork. | 


the ſcrew, or the neck ot the bottle. 
BO'T'TOM. z. /. [borm, Saxon; bodem, Germ. 
1. The loweſt part ot any thing. | | 
2. The ground under the water. 
Shallow brooks that flow'd ſo clear, 
The bottom did the top appear. 
3. The foundation; the ground-work. 
affe ed by objections which are far from being built on the 
{ame bottom. _ | ; Atterburz. 
In the purlieus ſtands a ſheep-cote, a ne 
Weſt of this place; down in the neighbour bottom. Shak. 


before mentioned, are {till to be ſeen the marks of ancient 
edifices. | | Addiſon on Italy. 


ſuch an earth could have only the proſpect of a little circular 

plane, which would appear to have an acclivity on all ſides; 

ſo that every man would fancy himſelf the loweſt, and that 

he always dwelt and moved in a bottom. 
5. The part moſt remote from the view; the deepeſt part. 

His propoſals and arguments ſhould with freedom be exa- 

mined to the bottom, that, if there be any miſtake in them, no 

body may be miſled by his reputation. Locke. 

6. Bound; limit. | | 

But there's no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuovine!s. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


_ - Hooker, b. v. 819. 8 


| Both perjur'd wives, the goddels and the 1 tpn 8 
1: it has the con- 


| Woodward on Foffils. | 
Bors. x. /. {without a fingular.] A ſpecies of ſmall worms 


ethinks I have a great delire to a bottle of hay; good. 


Shakeſpeare. carry, the lender loſes the money advanced; but, if it arrives 


fate at the end of the voyage, he is to repay the eg ets | 
t 


| You may have it a moſt excellent cyder royal, to drink or 


Bo'TTLE is often compounded with other words; as, bottle- | 
Sam, who is a very good bottle-companion, has been the di- 
Addiſon. Spectator, Ne 8g. 


almoſt plain, but the outer florets, round the borders, are | | 


greater narrow-leaved blue-bottle, or globe-flower. 3. The | 
ent botanift, was only a collection of corals. - Woodward. | an vnite 5 
= The firit andiiecond forts are abiding plants, which increaſe | _ 
greatly by their creeping roots. The ſaveet ſultans will be- | 
gin to flower, and continue till the froſt prevents them. The 


A good butler always breaks off the point of his bottle. | 
| ſcrew in two days, by trying which is hardeſt, the 1%. 
| pf ewift.. 


Dryden. 


Onthis ſuppoſition my reaſonings proceed, and cannot be 


On both the thores of that fruitful bottom, which I have | 


Equal convexity could never be ſeen: the inhabitants of 


Bentley. 


Bov 


tom of Juſtice Shallow i how lubjebt we old men are to the 
vice of lying! ' Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
8, Thelaſtrelortz the remoteſt cauſe; firſt motion. 

He wrote many things which are not publiſhed in his 
name; and was at the bottom of many — — counſels, in 
which he did not appear. Addijon, 
9. A ſhip a veſle] for navigation. wei 

A bawbling vetlel was he captain of; | 
With which, ſuch ſcathful grapple did he make | 
With the molt noble bottom of our fleet. Shakeſpeares 
My ventures are not in one bottom truſted ; | ; 
Nor to one place. 
We have memory, not of one thip that ever returned, and 
bur of thirteen perſons only, at ſeveral times, that choſe to 
return in our bottoms, Bacon's New Atlantis, 
7 He's a fooliſh ſeaman, : 
That when his ſhip is ſinking, will not 
Unlade his hopes into another bottom. Denbam's Sopby, 
He puts to ſea upon his own bottoms holds the ftern him- 
ſelt; and now, if ever, we may expect new diſcoveries. Norris. 
He ſpreads his canvas, with his pole he ſteers, 
The freights of flitting ghoſts in his thin bortom bears. 


Re Dryden, 
10. A chance; an adventure; or ſecurity. 
He began to ſay, that himielf and the prince were too much 
to venture in one bottom. ; Clarendon, b. vili. 
| We are embarked with them on the ſame bottom, and mult 
0 } gs hes ot their happineſs or mitery, Spe. Ne 273. 
11. A ball of thread wound up together. | | 
This whole argument will be Tike bottoms of thread, cloſe 
wound 5% : 0 Bacon War with Spain. 
he filkworms finiſh their bottoms in about fifteen days, 


| Each Chriſtmas they accounts did clear, 
And wound their bottom round the year. 
12. BOTTOM of lane. The loweſt end. 
13. BOTTOM of beer, The grounds, or dregs. 
To Bo TOM. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To build upon; to tix upon as a ſupport. 


Prior. | 


They may have ſomething of obſcurity, as being bottomed 


Pride has a very ſtrong foundation in the mind; it is bot- 
tomed upon ſelf-lo ye. Collier on Pride. 
The grounds upon which we hottom our reaſoning, are but 

a part; ſomething is left out, which ſhould go into the reck- 
oning. 3 . 33 
Every action is ſuppoſed to be bottomed upon ſome prin- 
| I Atterbury. 


Therefore, as you unwind your love for him, 
Leeſt it ſhould ravel, and be good to none, 
Lou mult provide to bottom it on me. Shakeſpeare, 
Jo Boro. v. ». To reſt upon as its ſupport. | 


joined to that foundation upon which it is ere&ted. Locke. 


| F531 _ | Bo'TTOMED. aj. [from bettom,] Having a bottom; it is 
| 1. A ſmall veflel ot glais, or other matter, with a narrow | | | 


uſually compounded. 


the great navy. Bacon War with Spain. 
ee or pop adj. {from bottom.) Without a bottom; fa- 
thomleſs. 5 15 


which it is eaſier to keep one's ſe 
tely. Sidney. 
Is not my ſorrow deep, having no bottom? 

Then be my paſſions bottomleſs with them. 
Him the Almighty powr 

Hurl'd headlong, flaming from th etherial ſky, 
; To bottomleſs perdition. 
of borrowing money on a ſhip's bottom; that is, by engaging 
the veſſel tor the repayment #: it, ſo as that, if the Gp Tait 


wweewtl, 5 . 5 
To BOUGE. v. n. ¶ bouge, Fr.] To ſwell out. 


guiſhed from it. 

a branch of the ſame bowgh, and tied it about t 
L : | Sidney, 5. li. 
I) beir lord and patron loud did him proclaim, | 


From the boug 


As the dove's flight did guide ZEneas, now 
be thine conduct me to the golden bough, 
nder ſome fav'rite myrtle's ſhady boughs, 
They ſpeak their paſſions in repeated vows, Roſcommon, 
See how, on every bough, the birds expreſs, Em, 
In their ſweet notes, their happineſs. Dryd. Indian Emp, 
___ *Twas all her joy the rip'ning fruits to tend, _ 
And ſee the boughs with happy burdens bend. 
BoOVUGHT. preter. of to buy; which ſee, 
BouGHT. . . [from to bow.] = | 
1. A twiſt; alink; a knot, 3 RN 
His huge long tail wound up in hundred folds, 
Whoſe wreathed boughts whenever he unfolds, _ 
And thick entangl 
= Immortal verſe, _ 
Such as the meeting ſoul may pierce 

In notes, with many a winding bought 

Ot linked ſweetneſs, long drawn out. 
2. A flexure. 9 | — 

The flexure of the joints is not the ſame ih elephants as in 
oth rs one but nearer unto thoſe of a man; the bought 
or the 
what inwar rown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. i. 
to be ſupped: a term uſed in cookery, 

Bo'ULDER Walls. [in architecture.] Walls built of round 
flints or pebbles, 
has a beach caſt up, or where there are plenty of flints. 


Builder's Dict. 
To BOULT. v. a. See To BOLT, _ 
Ti SROUNCE. v. u. [a word formed, ſays Skinner, from the 
Ound. l ; 
1. To fall or fly againſt any thing with great force, ſo as to 
rebound,  _ | | 
The fright awaken'd Arcite with a ſtart, | 
Againſt his boſom bounc'd his heaving heart, Dryden. 
hard as he can knock. wift's Biclerſlaff Detected. 
2. To ſpring; to make a ſudden leap. 

High nonſenſe 13 like beer in a bottle, which has, in reality, 
no ſtrength and ſpirit, but frets, and flies, and bourcet, and 
imitates the paſſions of a much nobler liqueur, 

Rous'd by the noiſe, 5 


7. The viwoit extent or profundity of any man's capacity, 
| wither deep or Mallow. = 5 


And mulical clatter, 
| | They 


As T return, I will fetch off theſs juſtices: 1 do ſee the bet. 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of 7 enices © 


Mortrmer's Huſbandry, 
upon, and fetched from the true nature of the things. Hale. 


ciple | 
3 To wind upon ſomething to twiſt thread round ſomething, 


Find out upon what foundation any propoſition, advanced, 
bottoms ; and obſerve the intermediate ideas, by which it is 


125 There being prepared a number of fat-bottomed boats, to E 
| tranſport the land- forces, under the wing and protection of 


Henry VI. | 
Many have a manner, after other men's ſpeech, to thake | 
their heads. A great officer would ſay, it was as men ſhake a | 


7 Wickedneſs may well be compared to a bottomleſs pit, into : 
bottle, to ſee it there was any vit in their heads, or no. Bacon. | 


\ ; f from falling, than, being 
| | tallen, to give one's ſelf any ſta from falling init 
Let thy clean bottle be entirely dry. King's Molly of Mount. 


He threw into the enemy's ſhips earthen bottles filled with Shakeſpeare, 


3 a Milton's Par. Loft, b. i. . 47. | 
Bo'TTOMRY. 2. J. [in navigation and commerce. ] The act 


with a certain premium or intereſt agreed on; and chis on 
ain of forfeiting the ſhißpß. Harris. 
BOUCHET. u. 2 French. ] A fort of pear. Dic. 


| Boup. . /. An inſect which breeds in malt; called alſo a 


Bou. n. ſ. [box, Saxon; the gh is mute. ] An arm or large 
ſhoot of a tree, . than 3 yet J4 always diltin- ; | 


_ He ſawa vine-labourer, that, rr be e broken, woos . 
e place broken. 


And at his feet their laurel boughsdid throw. Fairy Queen, N 
She gave him of that fair enticing fruit. Par. Loft, b. ix, 


Denham, = 


knots adown does flack, Fairy N. 
Milton. 


ee N backward, but laterally, and ſome- 
BOUT.LLON. 1. J. French. ] Broth; ſoup; any thing made 


aid in a ffrong mortar; uſed where the ſea : 


Juſt as I was putting out wy light another bounces as 


* Pr 7 122 
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3. To boaſt; to bully : a ſenſe uſed only in familiar ſpeech, 
4. To be bold, or ſtrong. 


 BovNCE. #. /. {from the verb. 
1, A itrong ſudden blow. 


2. A ſudden crack or noiſe. 


z. A boaſt; a threat; in Jow language. 
Bo'UNCER. . /. {[trom — 3 
empty threatner. | 
BOUN * 4 a = . . 
1. A limit; a boundary; that by which any thing is termi- 


e Orpheus ſought his conſort loſt. + Pope's St. Cecilia. 
2. A limit o Dog any excurſion is reſtrained, 


4. A rebound; the leap of tomething flying back by the force 


tos To reſtrain ; to confine.  _ 


4 BOUND. v. n. [bondir, Fr.) 


| To BouND. v. a. To make to bound. „„ EE PD 
"pre EM n buffet for Wy love, or bound my horſe for her 


Bo ux DbARY. . .. {from bound.] Limit; bound. 
He ſutfers the confluence and clamours of the people to 


They bounce from their neſt, | N Swift. 


No longer will tarry. _ ; | 
Out bounc'd the inaltiff of the triple head; 2 
Away the hare with double ſwiftneſs fled. Sawift, 


Fortooth the bouncing Amazon, 
Your bulkin'd miſtreſs, and - 44 warriour love, 
To Theleus muit be wedded. Shateſpeare. 


The bounce burſt ope the door; the ſcornful fair 
Relentleſs look d, and {aw him beat his ne in 
_— - ryden. 

What cannoneer begot this luſty blood? 

He ſpeaks plain cannon fire, and {moke, and bounce * 

He gives ihe baſtinado with his tongue. Shak, K. John. 
| Two hazel-nuts 1 threw into the flame, 

And ä to each nut I gave a ſwectheart's name; 
This with the loudeſt bounce me ſore amaz'd, | 
That in a flame of brighteſt colour blaz d. Gay. 


A boaſter; a bully; an 


. 3. ſ. {from ind.] 
nated. 8 | 
Hiimitable ocean! without bound; . 
Without dimenſion; where length, breadth, and height, 
And time, and place, are loſt. Parailiſe Loft, b. ii. 
'Thoſe vaſt Scythian regions were ſeparated by the com- 
mon natural bounds, of rivers, lakes, mountains, woods, or 
marſhes. Ki SI 
Indus and Ganges, our wide empire's bounds, 
Swell their dy d currents with theirnatives wounds, Dryd. 
Through all th' infernal bounds, | 
Which flaming Phe ethon ſurrounds, 


Hath 


e ſet bounds between their love and me? 


I am their mother, who ſhall bar me from them? Shakeſp. | 


Stronger and fiercer by reſtraint he roars, _ 
And knows no bound, but makes his pow'r his ſhores. _ 
Mo EE „„ Denham. 
Any bounds made with body, even adamantine walls, are 
far from putting a ſtop to the mind, in its farther progreſs 
in ſpace.-;. *- CR Ce 
bound, v. u.] Aleap; a jump; a ſpring. 
Do but note a wild and wanton herd, | 
Or race of youthtul and unhandled colts, - 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, Shak. 
The horſes ſtarted with > luden i, 
And flung the reins and chariot to the ground. Addiſon. 
Dext'rous he ſcapes the coach with nimble bounds, 
Whilſt ev'ry honeſt tongue ſtop thief reſounds. Gay. 


of the blow. 
285 Decay of Piety. 
To BounD. v. a. [from the noun ] | 
1. To limit; to terminate. 5 
A lofty tow'r, and ſtrong on every fide, 
Wich treble walls, which Phlegethon ſurrounds, 
Whoſe fiery flood the burning empire bounds. Dryd. En. 
Take but degree away, untune that ſtring, 
The bounded waters IT EDT 
Would lift their boſoms higher than the ſhores, 
And make a ſop of all this ſolid globe. 


1. To jump; to ſpring ; to move forward by leaps. _ 
: MMy mother's blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this ſiniſter 
Bounds in my fire's. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
ITrorriſmond appear'd, * 
Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o'er, 
Leaping and bounding on the billows heads. 
- Before his lord the ready ſpaniel bounds, 19 - 
Panting with hope, he tries the furrow'd grounds. Pope. 
| When ſudden through the woods a beunding ſtag 
Ruſh'd headlong down, and plung'd amidit the river. 


Roave. | Than cuſtomary bounty can enforce you. _ Shakeſpeare. „To boxvs ſtrong-ſtraining. 


Warbling to the vary'd ſtrain, advance 


- Two ſprightly youths, to form the bounding dance. Pope. Ke” 
2. To rebound; to fly back by repercuſhon. 80 


Mark then a 69a:4ing valour in our Engliſh, ; : | 


That being dead, like to the bullets grazing, 
Breaks out into a ſecond courſe of miſchief. Shakeſpeare. 


favours, I would lay on like a butcher, and ſit like a jacka- 
napes, neveroff. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
If love, ambitious, ſought a match of birth, 


Whoſe veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch. Shak. 
Bou p. participle paſſe of bind. | | 


Nay, laid Pamela, none ſhall take that office from myſelf, 


being 10 much boundas I am for my education. Sidney, C. ii. 


This is Antonio, | 
To whom I am ſo infinitely bownd.— - 
Lou ſhould in all ſenſe be much bound tohun; _ 
For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. Shakeſpeare. 
The gentleman is learn'd, a moſt rare (ſpeaker, | 
To nature none more bound. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
The biſhops of Hungary, being wondertully rich, were 
bound to keep great numbers of horſemen, which they uſed 
to bring into the field. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 


They ſummoned the governour to deliver it to them, or | 
elſe they would not leave one ſtone upon another. To which | 
the governour made no other reply, than that he was not | 

- bound to repair it; but, however, he would, by God's help, 


keep the ground afterwards. Clarendon, b, vin. 
BovuND. adj, [a word of doubtful etymology. } Deſtined; 
intending to come to any place. . 
His be that care, whom moſt it doth concern, | 
Said he; but whither with ſuch haſty flight 
Art thou now bound? for well might I diicern 
Great cauſe, that carries thee ſo ſwift and light. Fairy Q. 


To be bound for a port one delires extremel „ and tail to | 


it, with a fair gale, is very pleaſant. Temple. 
Willing we fought your ſhores, and hither bound, 
The port ſo long deſir'd, at length we found. 


paſs all boundaries of laws, and reverence to his authority. 


; : K. Charles. 
Senſation and reflection are the boundaries of our thoughts; 
beyond which the mind, whatever cttorts it would ma Ay 
, Locke. 
Great part of our fins conſiſt in the irregularities attend- 
ing the ordinary purſuits of life; ſo that our reformation muit 


not able to advance. 


appear, by purſuing them within the boundaries of duty. 


BO uxDPxN. participle paſſive of binl. 
Hereatter, ina better world than this, 
T ſhall detire more love and knowledge of E. * 


BO UuN DING- STORE. 
BOUNDp- STORE. 


Bo'UNDLESNESS. 2. /. [from boundleſs.} Exemption from 


| Bo'UNDLESS. adj. [from bound.}] Unlimited; unconfined ; 


Temple. | 


| Bo'UNTEOUSNESS. 7, J. [from bounteous.) Munificence; 
liberality; kindneſs. hy Ek 


 Bo'UNT1FUL. adj. [trom bounty and full. 


Locke, RE 


_TJBo'uxTInEaAD. * : {froni bounty and head, or hood. See 


| BO'UNTIHEDE, 00D.}] Goodneſs; virtue. It is now 
|Bo'UNTiHOOD. wholly out of uſe. e 


5 hakeſpeare ST 


On firm foundation of true bountihbead. 


IBOUNTV. . {. Lebe kr.) „„ 
SE i 
- - Dryden. 


Dryden. | 


Rogers. 


We alſo moſt humbly beſought him to accept of us as his 
true ſervants, by as juſt a right as ever men on earth were 
bounden, Bacon's New Atlantis. 


To be careful for a proviſion of all neceſſaries for our- 
ſelves, and thoſe who depend on us, is a bounden duty. Rogers. 
tn. J. A ftone to play with, 
I am paſt a boy; | 

A ſceptre's but a play - thing, and a globe WR 
A bigger bonnding-fone, Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
limits. 

God has corrected the boundleſneſs of his voluptuous de- 
- fires, by [tinting his capacities. South, 


immeaſurable; illimitable. 
Beyond the infinite and boundleſs reach 
Ot mercy, it thou didit this deed of death, | 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. Shakeſpeare's King John. 
Heav'n has of right all victory delign'd ; | 
Whence boundleſs power dwells in a will confin'd. Dryd. 
Man ſeems as boundleſs in his deſires, as God is in his be- 
ing; and therefore nothing but God himſelt can ſatisfy him. 
| | South, 
Though we make duration boundleſs as it is, we cannot 
extend it beyond all being. God fills eternity, and it is hard 
to find a reaſon, why any one ſhould doubt that he fills im- 
menſity. | 20 | 
Some guide the courſe of wand'ring orbs on high, 
Or roll the planets through the boundleſs tky. Pope. 
Bo'UNTEOUs. adj. [from bounty.) Liberal; kind; generous; 


bountiful. 
According to the gift, which bounteous nature 
Hath in him inclos'd. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Her foul abhorring avarice, ESE oe. 
Bounteous; but almoſt bounteous to a vice, Dryden 


| Bo'unTEOUSLY. adv. [from bounteous.] Liberally; gene- 


my largely. | | 
e bounteonfly beltow'd unenvy'd good | 
- On me. Di den i State of Innocence. 


- He filleth all things living with bounteouſneſse, Pſalms. 


1. Liberal; generous; munificent. „ 
As bountiful as mines of India. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
popular, ou muſt he bountiful, Taylor 
| am obliged to return my thanks to many, who, without 
conſidering the man, have been bountiful to the poet. Dryd. 
Sd, the bountiful Authour of our being. Locke, 
2. It has of before the thing given, and to before the perſon re- 
ceiving. - . 
Our king ſpares nothing, to give them the ſhare of that 


bountiful manner; largely. 
And now thy alms is giv'n, 
And thy poor ſtarv'ling bountifully fed, 
Ik is affirmed, that it never raincth in Fgypt; the river 
 bountifully requiting it in its inundation. Brown's Fulg. Err. 


being bountiful; eee | 


Enriched to all bountjfulneſs. 2 Cor. ix. 11. 


£ This Seiki, frame of temperance, 
Formerly grounded, and faſt ſettled _ 


How ſhall trail pen, with fear diſparaged, | 
Conceive ſuch lovereign glory, and great bountihood ? 
| p © Faury Queen. 


1. Generoſity; liberality; munificence. 


If you knew to whom you ſhew this honour, 
I know you would be prouder of the work, 


Such moderation with thy bounty join, 5 
That thou may'ſt nothing give, that is not thine, Denbam. 
Thoſe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind. 
Bounty well plac'd preterr'd, and well deſign d, 
_ To all their titles. Dryden Juvenal, Sat. v. 
2, It ſeems diſtinguiſhed from charity, as a preſent from an 
alm; being uſed, when perſons, not abſolutely neceſſitous, 
receive gifts; or when gifts are given by great perſons. 


and he will not underſtand it. 


charity and compaſſion; though I queltion not but her royal 
bounty will extend itſelf to them. Addiſon. Guardian. 
To BOURGEON. v. #. [bourgeonner, Fr.] To ſprout; to 
ſhoot into branches; to put forth buds. 5 TED 


O that I had the fruitful heads of Hydra, 
That one might bourgeon where another fell! 


BO URN. x. ſ. [borne, Fr. 
3 5 limit. | 
That undiſcover'd country, from whole bourn 
No traveller c'er returns. 
8 1 Falſe, 
As dice are to be wiſh'd, by one that fixes 
No bourn twixt his and mine. 
I know each lane, and every alley green, 
And every boſky bw from ſide to 4 Milton. 
2. [ from bupn, Saxon. ] A brook; a torrent: whence man 


in the Scottiſh dialect, ; 
Ne ſwelling Neptune, ne loud thund'ring Jove, 
Can change my cheer, or make me ever mourn; 


70 BOUSE. v. n. [buyſen, Dut.] To drink laviſhly; to tope. 
As he rode, he lomewhat (till did eat, 4 
And in his hand did bear a bouy/jing can, 
Of which he ſipt. | Fa 
Bo'usy. adj. {from bouſe.] Drunken. 
The gueits upon the day appointed came, 
Each bouſy farmer, with his ſimp' ring dame. 
With a long legend of romantick things, 


any action carried on by ſueceſſive intervals. 


N The play began: Pas durſt not Coſina chace; 
But did intend next bot with her to meet. Sidney 
Ladies, that have your feet 


IU reſt much bounden to you: fare youwe 


— 


Shakeſpeare. 


munificent; beneficent: a word uſed chiefly in poetry for 


fclicity, of which he is fo bountiful to his kingdom. Dryden. 
fo F BO'UNTIFULLY. adv. [from bauntiful.] Liberally; in a 
I! heſe inward diſguſts are but the firſt bound of this ball of | „ 


contention. 


Bo'UNTIFULNESS. 2. . | from bountijul.] The quality of | , | 
| 4. To fink under preſſure, 


We do not ſo far magnify her exceeding bounty, as to af- 
firm that ſhe bringeth into the world the tons of men, adorn- 
ed with gorgeous attire. Hooker, b. iii. 84. 


Tell a miſer of bounty to a friend, or mercy to the ee, „ 
8 8 South. 
Her majeſty did not ſee this aſſembly ſo proper to excite 


Long may the dew of heaven diſtil upon them, to make 
| them bourgeon, and propagate among themſelves. Hoabel. 


Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none. i Shakeſþ. 


Which in his cups the bouſy poet lings. Dryden's Juv. 
BOUT. z. /. ¶ botta, Ital.] A turn; as much of an action as is 
performed at one time, without interruption a ſingle part of 


Shakeſpeare. 


Locke. | 


| 


If you will be rich, you mult live oy nl on Will be 
Rule of Living Holy. 


Donne. 


T. airy. Queen. 
5 Bow. x. /. [pronounced as grow, no, lo, without any gd 


Still would I give thee work! Drydea's Don Sebaſian. 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 


hakeſp. Wi inter's Tale. | 


towns, ſeated near brooks, have names ending in bourn. It 
is not now uſed in either ſenſe; though the ſecond continues 


My little boat can ſafely paſs this perilous bourn. Fairy 2 | 


| King. ; 


BO'UTEFEU. 1. f. (French. IA 


BOW 


As make your bouts more violent to that end 
, 


He calls for drink. | $h , 
If he chance to ſcape this ln ror Hand: 
The former 8 are blotted out. Dryden; 
A weaſel ſeized a bat; the bat beggedforlite : 3 Laden 
ſel, I give no quarter to birds: ſays the bat, 1 and bern. 


look on my body: ſo ſhe got off for th. Amount, 
We'll ſee ow tis — bs 1 > Efiray 


Or if it wants the nice conc uding bout. 


. . Ei 
feuds and diſcontents, a babe Ghe whe Kindle 
Animated by a bale fellow, called John 3 C hara! 
boutefeu, who bore much ſway among the vul "7 gr, 
tered into open rebellion. | Whew, x! Bog... 
Nor could ever any order be obtained unpartiall 75 4 
the known boutefeus, and open incendiaries, 1 <> = 
HBelſides the herd of boutefrus, Nr 
We let on work without the houſe. H, 1 
BO'UTISALE, u. /. [I ſuppoſe from bout » or begty, and ney 
fale at a cheap rate; as booty or plunder is — { 1 
To ſpeak nothing of the great boutifale of wolle 
chantries. Sir J. Ben 
BOOTS KIMEZ. French. ] The laſt v-ords or his 
number of verſes given to be filled up. 1 
To BOW. v. a. [buzen, Saxon. 
1. To bend, or inflect. 0 
A A threepence bew'd, would hire me, 
Old as Jam, to queen it. Shakeſpeare's Hen, VII! 
Orpheus, with his lute, made trees, 1 
And the mountain tops, that freeze, | 
Bono themſelves when he did ſing. Shakeſp. Hen, vin 
Some boww the vines, which bury'd in the plain oe. 
Their tops in diſtant arches rife again. Dryden”; Tn 
The mind has not been made ob<dient ty diſcipline; ub 
at firſt it was molt tender, and molt realy to be bowed. 1 4 


Loy I Very 


[1 
K. 


| 2+ Lo bend the body in token of reſpect or ſubmiſſion. 


They came to meet him, and bowed themicives th th. 
ground before him. b 
Is it to boxv down his head as a bulruſh, and to ſpread {ack 
cloth and athes under him? wilt thou call this a £48. 4 
acceptable day to the Lord? tjaiab, k TP: 
3. To bend, or incline, in condeſcenſion. IM 
Let it not grieve thee to bow don thine ear to the nc 
and give him a friendly anſwer. Eceleſicjticu 1. 
4. To deprels; to cruſ. 3 b 
eg : Are you ſo goſpell'd. 
To pray for this good man, and tor his iſſue, 
| Whole heavy hand hath bod you to the grave, 
And beggar'd yours for ever. Shakejpeare'; Macich 
Now walting years my former {rength contoung, 
And added woes may bow me to the ground, Pure 
To Bow. v. . 1 85 „„ 
1. Lo bend; to ſuffer flexure. 
2. To make a reverence, 9 8 us 
SE | Rather let my head 


13415 « 
wr, 11. 1 


S .toop to the block, than theſe knees bo» to any, 


Sas to the God of heav'n, and to my King. Shale gent 
This is the great idol to which the world 6b; Ws; te this ne 
Pay our devoutelt homage. | Deca; of Fish. 
Admir'd, ador'd by all the cucling crowd. 
For whereloe'er ſhe turn d her face, they beav'd, Dryden, 

3. To ttoop. 5 

I he people boxwed down upon their knees, to drink water, 

| | Judges, vu. ö. 


They ſtoop, they bow down together ; they could not de- 
liver the burden. e Vaiab, xi; 
Bow. . /. from the verb. It is pronounced like thevab, i; 
now, how.) An act of reverence or ſubmiſſion, by bendurg 


8 the body. 


Some clergy too ſhe wou'd allow, 8 | 
Nor quarrel d at their awkward HO. $-pitt, 
to the u.] EA Wer wy 3 
1. An inſtrumentof war, made by holding wood or metal ber: 


| - with a ſtring, which, by its ſpring, thoots arrows with grcs 
| torce. : 


Take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver and thy 5:1, 
and go out to the field, and take me tome veniion. Ger; 
The white faith of hiſt'ry cannot thow, | 
That e'er the muſket yet could beat the He Ae 
I Pwining woody haunts, or the tough yew 
Re T homſea"s Autuns. 
E. A rainbow. | e IS 
Il I doſetmy bro in the cloud, and it ſhall be for a token 0! 


a covenant between me and the earth. Gen. it, 11 


| 3. The inſtrument with which itring-mitruments are frucs. 


Their in{truments were various in their kind; 
Some for the bgxv, and ſome tor breathing wird : 
Ihe fawtry, pipe, and hautboy's noiſy band, ; 
And the ſoft fute trembling beneath he touching bend. 
v4 | Dryden s faba. 


4. The doubling of a ſtring in 2 ſlip-k not. 
Make a knot, and let the ſecond &nor be with a Cc. 
= oe ee Eu, 
7 / Free 8 ZN 
©. As the ox hath his bozo, Sir, the horſe his curb, and tie 
faulcon his bells, fo man hath his deſire. Stakcjpear 
6. Bow of a ſaddle. The bows of a ſadille are two pieces ©» 
wood laid archwiſe, to receive the upper part of 2 het 
back, to give the ſaddle its due form, and to keep it tight, 
5 | . Farrier's Vit. 
7. Bow of a /hip. That part of her which begins at the cc! 
and compatling ends of the ſtern, and ends at the ſternros 
parts of the forecaſtle. If a ſhip hath a broad bow, they cal 
it a bold boo; if a narrow thin bow, they tay ſhe hath a c 
bow. The piece of ordnance that lies in this place, 1 Cale 
the boxwprece z and the anchors that hang here, are called ber 

| great and little boabers. | 3 
8. Bow is alſo a mathematical inſtrument, made of woos” 
merly uſed by ſeamen in taking the ſun's altitude. _ 
9. Bow is likewiſe a beam of wood or braſs, with three lor. 
ſcrews, that direct a lath of wood or ſteel to any arch; U. 
commonly to draw draughts of ſhips, proſections ot the ſpher. 
or wherever it is requiſite to e arches. an. 
Bow-BEARER. 2. /. [from beo and bear. ] An under-ofhice: 
of the foreſt. 


| Bow-BENT. adj. [from boxw and bent.] Crooked. 


A ſibyl old, boww-dext with crooked age, 125 
That far events full wiſely could preſage. Mae 
2 D. n. ſ. from boao and hand.) The hand that 675" 
| e bow | | 


} Surely he ſhoots wide on the bow-hard, and very 12 fro 
the mark, | Spen/er's ons 

BowW-LEGGED. adi. from box and leg.) Having crooked kg: 

Bow-$SHOT. . /. { from bow and fer. 

arrow may pals in its flight from the bow. 

Thou 7 fe were not 
et, by 5 time he was come, the thing was no onger 
{ke ſeen. | Hogs Spring e ® * 
To BOW L. v. a. [from the noun.} To pierce the bow e-. 

But to the bowwell'4 cavern darting deep 
BO'WELS. 5 [ boyaux, Fr.] 


1. Inteſtines; the veſſels and organs within the 


W with corns, we'll have a bout, 
When in your motion you are hot, 


— — 


| bawweis, 1 


(in. 


The ſpace which 2 


en a boav-/bot off, and made haſt 


ww of the A. 


The mineral kinds confeſs thy mighty power. Thonjo 


body: his 
He ſmote him therewith in the fitth rib, * wy 
| | _w_” . 

So 


lion. 


* 
to the Mou 8 


V, 4 
bakeeave, 
z tC this we 


ay of Pitts, 
d, Dry, A, 


ink water, 


Igel, vu. 5. 


uld not de- 
ah, XIV.. pF 
the verb, is 
by bendurg 


Sri. 
any regard 


metal ber? 
5 with grcs 


d thy beer, 
JN. Ge A's 


| Up 
Aili 7 Ne 
A 


VO PIECES 0% 
of a norte 
P it ught. 
ier? Dit. 
at the 100?, 
ie ſternmo! 
*, they ca 
- hath 3 {fan 
ce, is called 


re called bet 
f woot, fer- 


e. 

h three 107.” 

arch; vc 

t the ſpher: 
arti. 

nder-ofhce? 


d that dra 


ery far fror: 
rs Irtiari. 
rooked leg. 
ce which as 


made haſte; 
no longer 
9 of the Ars 
Cc bowels: 


; The inner parts of any thing. 


5 He had no other conſideration of money, than for the ſup- 
4 This word leldom has a gur, except in writers of ana- 


Bo WER. . 
1. An arbour; a ſheltered place covered with green trees, twined 


Bowes. 1. /. [from the baab of a ſhip.] Anchors o called. 


J Bo WER. v. a. from the noun. ] To embower; to incloſe. 


BO WERK. adj. [from wang hed Full of bowers. 


7% BowGEt. Sce To BOUGE. , i 3 
BOWL. 1. / [ buelin, Welch; which ſignifies, according to 
Junius, any thing made of horn, as drinking cups anciently | 


 aloaditone, in a boat of cork, will preſently make into it. 
I be ſtreaming blood. TEE 


half the boacl of it be worn out wit 


4 A baſin, or fountain. 


- Uwhiſk in the winter. 


7 BowL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. Lo play at bowls. To 
2. Io throw bowls at any thing. | 


Cu. 


no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that 1 
Thou IG baniſh'd, we would muſter all 
twelve to ſeventy; and pouring war 


From els of ungrateful Rome | 
12 * 2 hes dy Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


„ (Idiers ſpying his undaunted ipirit, 
N Tal . out amain, „ 
And ruſn d into the bowels of the battle. Shak. Henry VI. 
As he ſaw drops of water een Ne the rock, by fol- 
10 the veins, he has made himſelt two or three fountains 
adde dowvels of the mountain. Addiſon on Italy. 
Tenderneſs; compaſſion. 


and whilſt he could do that, he cared not 


of his luſtre; | Id do t e CA 
| none ; having no bc4vels in the point of every: debt, 
gr borrowing all he could, | Clarendon. 


tomy. {. [from bough or branch, or from the verb to boaw 


or bend. ] 


bent. TOE 
M But, O fad virgin, that thy power 


icht raiſe Muſteus from his 60xver. | = 
| Mig Gods appealing, when I reach their bob 


With loud complaints, they anſwer me in ſhow'rs. Waller. | 


Retreth d, they wait them to the bow'r of ſtate, 
Where, circl'd with his peers, Atrides fat. 


to tall upon. a 

. ye poi arms, whoſe mighty brawned bowwers 

| Were wont to rive. ſteel plates, and helmets hew, 
Were clean confum'd, and all his vital powers 
Decay d. Sefer Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. viii. ſtanx. 41. 


See Bow. 


Thou didtt bowver the ſpirit, Ys 

In mortal paradite of ſuch ſweet fleſh. Shakeſpeare. 
Landſkips how gay the 2oxw'ry grotto yields, 

Which had cht e and Are farg: builds. Tickell. 
_ Snatch'd through the verdant maze, the burned eye 
Diſtracted wanders : now the bowery walk 
Of covert cloſe, where ſcarce a ſpeck of dag 
Falls on the lengthen'd gloom, protracted ſweeps. Thomſon. 


were. It is pronounced bole, } 


from a cup, which is rather deep than wide. 
| Give me a bow! of wine; 
I have not that alacrity of ſpirit, 


Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Richard III. 


If a piece of iron be faſtened on the fide of a boww! of water, 


Brown's 1 Errours, b. ii. c. ili. 
The ſacred prieſts, with ready knives, bereave _ 
The beatts of life, and in full. owls receive | 


While the 
With ſparklin 


right Sein, t' exalt the ſoul, 
plenty crowns the H, 


If you are allowed a large res youu for the kitchen, let 
continual ſcraping. 
Swifts Directions to the Cook. 


But the main matter is ſo to convey the water, as it never 
ſtay either in the bool or in the ciſtern. _ 


round mals, which may be rolled along the ground. 
Like to a bowwul upon a ſubtile ground, _ SIO 
Ie tumb''d paſt the throw. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
How tinely doſt thou times and ſealons ſpin! _ 
| And make a twiſt checker'd with night and day! 
Which, as it lengthens, winds, and winds us in, _ 
As bowls go on, but turning all the way. Herbert. 


Men may make a game at bor in the ſummer, and a game 
\ | ö Dennis Letters. 
Though that piece of wood, which is now a boxvl, may be 


** 3 yet, if roundneſs be taken away, it is no longer 


Alas! I had rather be ſet quick i' th earth, © 
2 And bowl" to death with turnips. ' Shakeſpeare. 
- WLDER-STONES. u. J. Lumps or fragments of ſtones or 
marble, broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being 
— to and again by the action of the water; whence 
1707 name. : M oodabard on Foſſils. 

hepa u. . [from boxvl.] He that plays at bowls. 4 
30 LINE, 5 J- [ſea term. ] A rope faſtened to the middle 
WLING, § part of the outiide of a fail; it is faſtened in 


three or four parts of the fail, called the bozwling bridle. The 


Weof the bowling is to make the fails ſtand ſharp or cloſe 


piece of ground, kept ſmooth for bowlers. 


owl equally poiſed, and thrown upon a plain bowwling- 


Mn, made: 5 in a direct line. 


8 with a bow. | 5 | 
3 city ſhall flee, for the noiſe of the horiemen and 


Bentley. 
om bow and man.}] An archer; he that 


Bowsprir. x f. [fr 3 
2. j. rom the b of the ſhip.] 
nerally 1 P 
only hel lor which ſee. | 
found in no other paſſage.} To drench; to ſoak. 
88 fell into a clote walled plot; upon this wall was 
wh. - perſon ſet, and trom thence tumbled headlongin- 
until z where a ſtrong tellow toſſed him up and down, 
got his e by foregoing his ſtrength, had ſomewhat for- 
wor but it there appeared ſmall amendment, he was 
hops uf ie dan and again, while there remained in hun _ 
Bo'w Nor recovery. Careæu's Survey of Cornwoll. 


w 1s kept bent. 


2 


little 8 tw-ice or thrice cut Cupid's bowfring, and the 


Sman dare not ſhoot at him. 


Shakeſpeare. 


N will be redo the ear, by ſtriking upon a boww- | 


Bowers be horn of t e bow be held to the ear. | 


J- [from boa. 
i. An cher; one that uſes bow. 
. One whoſe trade oe _ the: downer king. 


Bacon. 


all for y 


3 buxus, Lat.] A tree. 
3 The leaves are pennated, and ever- 


: are 
— hath 1 that are produced at remote 


probably of the ſame original with bouſe, 


wh es: n. . [from bow and firing.} The ttring by 


Milton. | 


e. 
1. It ſeems to tignity, in Spenſer, a blow; a ſtroke: We 


Box. 2. /. {bock, a check, Welch. ] A blow on the head given | 


1. Aveſſel to hold liquids, rather wide than deep; diſtinguiſhed | 


Dryden's Æneid. | : 
ES wy” or of boxing, without the blows. Spectat. Ne 115. 
e 


And wit and ſocial mirth inſpires. Fenton to L. Gower. = 
2. The hollow part of any thi er. 


Bacon Efſays. | © 
BOWL. n. /. {boule, Fr. It is pronounced as con, hex, ] A 


Watts's Logick. | 


— | CI Harris. | 
_H-ING-GREEN, u. ſ. [from bowl and green.] A level 


Ferem. iv. 29. 


This word 1s | 


Dryden. 


BRA 


contamin i g's ſeds in each, which when ri are Aſt forth | 
by the elaſti : ' bo 


city of the veſſels. The ſpecies are; 1. The box- 
tree. 2. The narrow-leaved box-tree. 3. Striped box. 4. The 
| rm edged box-tree. 5. The dwarf box. 6. The dwarf 
ſtriped box. 7. The ſilver edged box. On Boxhill, near Dark - 
ing in Surrey, were formerly many large trees of this kind; 
but, of late years, their number 1s pretty much decreaſed; 
yet ſome remain of a conſiderable bigneſs. The wood is very 
uſeful for 3 and mathematical inſtrument- makers; 
being ſo hard, cloſe, and ponderous, as to ſink in water. 


Box, there are two ſorts of it; the dwarf box, and a taller 
ſort, that grows to a conſiderable height. The dwarf box is 
very good for borders, and is eaſily kept in order, with one 
chipping in the year. It will increale of ſlips ſet in March, or 
about Bartholomew-tide, and may be raiſed of layers and 
fuckers, and will proſper on the declivity of cold, dry, bar- 
ren, chalky hills, where nothing elſe will grow. Mertimer. | 
Box. u. /. [ box, Sax. bufte, Germ.] 

1. A caſe made of wood, or other matter, to hold any thing. 
It is diſtinguiſhed from chef, as the leſs from the greater. 11 
is ſuppoſed to have its name from the box wood. 
A perfect magnet, though put in an ivory box, will, 
through the box, tend forth his embracing virtue to a be- 


loved needle. | Sidney, b. ii. 
About his ſhelves TIM 
.A beggarly account of empty boxes. | Shakeſpeare. 
This head is to open a moſt wide voracious mouth, which 


ſhall take in letters and papers. There will be under it a box, 
of which the key will be kept in my cuſtody, to receive ſuch 
papers as are * into it. Addiſon. Guardian, Nè 98. 
| This caſket India's glowing gems unlocks, 
_Andall Arabia breathes from yonder box. 
2. The caſe of the mariners compals. | 
3. The chett into which money given is put. | 
So many more, fo every one was uſed, 25 | 
That to give largely to the box refuled. Sßpenſer. 
4. The ſeats in the playhouſe, where the ladies are placed. 
'Tis left to you, the boxes and the pit 3 5 
Are ſovereign judges of this ſort of wit. Dryden. 
She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring, 
A vain, unquiet, glittering, wretched thing. Pope. 
To Box. v. a. | frem the noun. ] To incloſe in a box. _ 
Hao d in a chair, the beau impatient its, 


While {| 


a. % 


uts run clatt'ring o'er the roof by fits. SSt. 
with the hand. | e 6 
For the box o' th ear that the prince gave you, he gave it 
like a rude prince. Shakef eare's Henry IV. 
If one ſhould take my hand perforce, and give another a 
_ box on the ear with it, the law puniſheth the other. 
Bramhall againft Hobbes. 


the ear, Wiſeman's Surgery. 
9955 S the fiſherman, received a box on the ear from 
- 2 heſtylis. ff 1. | Addiſon. Spectator, Ne 233. 

To Box. v. . [from the noun. ] To fight with the filt. 


A leopard is like a cat; he boxes with his forefcet, as a cat 
doth her kitlins. | Grew. 


two ſticks, loaden with plugs of lead; this gives a man a 
le hath had ſix duels, and four and twenty boxing matches, 
in defence of his majeſty's title. 1 
To Box. v. a. To ftrike with the fiſt. 
Bo xk. adj. [from box.]J © 
JJ Ns FOR em ge over Bones 
Ihe young gentleman learned, before all other things, to 


| deſign upon tablets of boxen wood. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
As lads and laſſes ſtood around, 15 Es, I - 
.. Tohear my boxen hautboy found. Gay's Paſtorals. 
| 2. Reſembling box | IT To | 


Her faded cheeks are chang'd to boxen hue, | 
And in her eyes the tears are ever new. Dryden. 
Bo'xER. A. /. [trom 25 A man who fights with his fiſt. 
BOY. n. /. ¶ bub, Germ. the etymology is not agreed on.] 
1. A male child; 3 . 5 


arrived at puberty or manhood. . 
32 ͥͤ — Too 
Perhaps thy childiſhneſs will move him more 
Than can our reaſons. 
Sometimes forgotten things, long caſt behind, 
Ruſh forward in the brain, and come to mind: 
The nurſe's legends are for truths receiv'd, - 
And the man dreams but what the boy believ d. Dryden. 
3- A word of contempt for young men, as noting their unma- 
turity. 8 | | 


of boys, who yet need the care of a tutor. 
The pale boy ſenator yet tingling ſtands, / 


And holds his breeches clole with both his hands. Pope. | 
To Boy. v. a. [from the noun. ] To act apiſhly, or like a boy. 


. | Anthony N Pp 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I ſhall ſee 
Some ſqueaking Cleopatra boy my greatneſs, 


I I thi poſture of a whore. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. | 
Bo'YHooD. . /. [trom b.] The ſtate of a boy; the part of 


life in which we are bo 


It you ſhould look at — in his boyhood, through the mag- 


nifying end of a perſpective, and, in his manhood, through 
the other, it would be impoſſible to ſpy any ditterence; the 


| ſame air, the ſame ſtrut. | Swift. 
Bo'Y1SH. adj. [from boy.J _ 
1. Belonging to a 2 VVV 
I ran it through, eien from ny boyiſb days, ES 
To the very moment that he bade nie tell it. Shakeſp. 


2. Childiſh; trifling. 5 
This unden ſaucineſs, and boyr/h troops, 
The king doth ſmile at, and is well prepar d | 
To whip this dwartiſh war, theſe pigmy arms. Shaksp. 
| Young men take up ſome Engliſh poet for their model, and 
imitate him, without knowing wherein he is detective, where 
he is hoyiſb and trifling. 35 Dryden. 
BO vISHL v. adv. [from beyiſb.] Childiſhly; triflingl . 
Bo visHN ESS. 2. ſ. [from voy! 4 Childiſhneſs; trivialneſs. 

Bo'y1$SM. 2. /. [from boy.] ity z childiſhneſs. 


ueri 


He had complained he was farther off, by being ſo near, 


and a thouſand ſuch boyi/ms, which Chaucer rejected as be- 
{| low the ſubject. Dryden Fables, Preface. 
By. An abbreviation of biſhop. 


a {quabble; a broil. ; | 
Here in the ſtreets, deſperate in ſhame and ſtate, 
In private brabble did we apprehend him 


| To Bra'BBLE. v. a. [from the noun. } To clamour; to con- 
«teſt noiĩſily. 2 : ' a : 
Br a'BBLER. x. /. [from brabble.] A clamorous, quarreliome, 
| Noiſy fellow. | | 
To BRACE. v. a. [embraſer, Fr.] | 

1. To bind; to tie cloſe with bandages. | 


their infancy, have very little feet. 


| Millar. 


= Pope. 


There may happen concuſſions of the brain from a box on | 
The als very fairly looked on, till they had boxed themſelves | 
a-weary, and then left them fairly in the lurch. I Eftrange. | 


The fighting with a man's ſhadow conſiſts in branding „„ e e 
2. A piece of detenfive armour for the arm. 


pectator, Ne 629. wit! | : 
2 | BRACH. . J. [brague, Fr.] A bitch hound, 


$ 002 2. One in the (tate of adoleſcence; older than an infant, yet not 
Like him, who would lodge a boa upon a precipice, either DEE Ed EH 
my praile tals back, or ſtays not on the top, but rowls over. | 
2 . Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. * | 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


en of worth and parts will not eaſily admit the My ty 
CA e. 


BRA BBLE. 7. 6 [ brabbelen, Dutch. ] A clamorous conteſt; 
r 


Shakeſpeare's T: awelfth Night. 


The women of China, by bracing and binding ſom: Goes | 
£1.25 =. Lacks: 


BRA 


: The tympanum is not capable of tenſion thit waz „in fuck 


a manner as a drum is braced. Holder s Elements Sprech. 
Iuhe diminution of the force of the preſſure of the external 
air, in bracing the fibres, muſt create a debility in muſcular 

motion. | 5  Arbuthnot on Air. 
BRACE. #./. [from the verb.] ve 
1. Cincture; bandage. | 
2. That which holds any thing tight. | 

The little bones of the ear-drumdothe ſame office in ſtrain- 
ing and relaxing it, as the braces of the war · drum do in that. 

; a Derhamn's Phyfico-Theolog y. 
3- BRACE. [in architecture.] Is a piece of timber framed in 
with bevil joints, uſed to keep the building from ſwervin 
either way. Builders Dif. 
4. BRACES, [a ſea term.] Ropes belonging to all the yards, 
except the mizen. They have a pendant teized to the yard- 
arm, two braces to each yard; and, at the end of the pendant, 
a block is ſeized, through which the rope called the brace is 
reeved. The braces ſerve to 1quare and traverſe the yards. 

| ea Di, 

5. FDACKS Ma coach. Thick ſtraps of leather on which it 
1angs. 5 TY | 


_ a triplet, 
8. Warlike preparation; from bracing the armour; as we lay, | 
But altogether lacks th' abilities hs 


6. Harneſs. | 2 | | 
7. BRACE. (in printing.] A crooked line incloſing a paſſage, 
which ought to be taken together, and not ſeparately; as in 
Charge Venus to command her ſon, I o 
Wherever elſe the lets him rove, Ee | 
Io ſhun my houſe, and field, and grove; 8 
Peace cannot dwell with hate or love. Prior. 
girded tor the battle. 
As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile queſtion bear it; 
For that it ſtands not in tuch warlike brace | 
That Rhodes is dreſs'd in. _- Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
9. Tenſion; tightneſs. WT . 
The moſt trequent cauſe of deafneſs is the laxneſs of the 
tympanum, when it has loſt its brace or tenſion. Holder. 


| BRACE. n./. [of uncertain etymology. ] 


1. A pair; a couple. It is not braces, but brace, in the plural. 
Don from a hill the beaſts that reign in woods, 
Pirſt hunter then, purſu'd a gentle brace, | 
 Goodliett of all the foreſt, hart and hind. Par. Le.. 
Len brace and more of greyhounds, ſnowy fair, 
And tall as ſtags, ran looſe, and cours'd around his chair. 
2 | _ Dryden's Fables. 
2. It is uſed generally in converſation as a ſportiman's word. 
He is faid, this ſummer, to have ſhot with his own hands 
fifty brace of pheaſants. Addiſon, Freeholder, N& 36. 
3. It is applied to men in contempt. 1 PR Fa 
But you, my brace of lords, were I fo minded, LOS, 
I here could pluck his highnets* trown upon you. Shak, 
BRACELET, d nin, 
1. An ornament for the arms. NE V 
Both his hands were cut off, being known to have worn 
bracelets of gold about his wriſts. Sir J. Hayward. 
Tie about our tawny wriſts 225 . 
Braceleis of the fairy twiſts. B. Johnſon's Fairy Prince. 
A very ingenious lady uſed to wear, in rings and bracelets, 
ſore of thoſe gems. 2 Ty 


BRA C ER. . /. [from brace.] A cincture; a bandage. 
When they affect the belly, they may be reitrained 
bracer, without much trouble. | 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Truth's a dog mult to kennel; he mult be whipped out, 
- when the lady brach may ſtand by the fire, and ſtink. Shak. 
BR A'CHIAL. adj. [trom brachium, an arm, Lat.] Belonging _ 
t I „ 9 
BRACHY'GRAPHY. . /. [Bzaxis, ſhort, and yιο, to write. ] 


The art or practice of writing in a ſhort compals. 


have of the firſt principles, and the word of God, may be cir- 


cumſcribed by as ſmall a circle as the creed, when brachygra- _ 
phy had confined it within the compaſs of a penny. Glanville. 


| BRACK, . ſ. [trom break.] A breach; a broken part. 


The place was but weak, and the bracks fair; but the de- 
fendants, by reſolution, ſupplied all the defects. Hayward. 
Let them compare my work with what is taught in the 
_ ſchools, and if they find in theirs many bracks and Hort ends, 
which cannot be ſpun into an even piece, and, in mine, a 
fair coherence throughout, I ſhall promiſe mylelt an acqui- 
eſcence. Digby on the Soul, Dedication. 


| BRACKET. 7. . A piece of wood hxed for inc tupport ot 5 


lomething. 1 7 Wy 
Leet your ſhelves be laid upon brackets, being about two 
feet wide, and edged with a {mall lath, Mortimer. 
BRA'CKISH. adj. rpc Dutch. ] Salt; ſomewhat falt : 
it is uſed particularly of the water ot the lea, 
Pits upon the ſea ſhore turn into freſſi water, by percola- 
tion of the ſalt through the ſand : but it is farther noted, after 
a time, the water in luch pits will become brackyh again. 


F x; | Bacon. 

| When I had gain'd the brow and top, MG 
A lake of brackiſh waters on the ground, 

Was all I found. | Herbert, 


The wir contriver, on his end intent, : | 
Mix'd them with falt, and ſeaſon'd all the fea. _ 
What other cauſe could this ette&t produce? 
The brachiſb tincture through the main diffuſe? Blackmore. 
B&rAa'CKISHNESS. n. . [from brackh.] Saltnefſss. 
All the artificial ſtrainings, hitherto diſcovered, leave a 
brackiſhneſs in ſalt water, that makes it unht for animal 
ulcs. | Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 


] BRAD, being an initial, ſignifies bread, ſpacious, from the 


Saxon bnad, and the Gothick braid. Gibſon's Camden. 
BRAD. 2. /. A fort of nail to floor rocms with, They ar 
about the ſize of a tenpenny nail, but have not their hñeads 
.. made with a ſhoulder over their ſhank, as other nails, but are 
made pretty thick towards the upper end, that the very top 
may be driven into, and buried in the board they nail down; 
lo that the tops of theſe brads will not catch the thrums of 
the mops, When the floor is waſhing. 5 c 1 0 
| ; Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 
To BRAG. wv. n. [braggeren, Dutch.} . 
1. To boaſt; to diſplay oſtentatiouſly; to tell boaſtful ſtories, 
Thou coward! art thou braggiug to the ſtar? 
Telling the buſhes that thou look It for wars, 
And wilt not come? Shakeſp. A Night's Dream. 
Murk me, with what violence the firſt loved the Moor, but 
for bragging, and telling her fantaſtical lies. Shak. Othe!lo. 
In bragging out ſome of their private tenets, as if they 
were the received eltabliſhed doctrine of the church of Eng- 
land. | Sanderſon's Pax Fcelefes. 
The rebels were grown ſo ſtrong there, that they intended 
then, as they y bragged, to come over, and make this 
the feat of war. Clarendon. 
Mrs. Bull's condition was looked upon as deſperate by all 
| the men of art; but there were thoſe that bragged they had 
an infallible ointment, * Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of J. Bull. 
# 2. It has of before the thing boaſted, 
Knowledge being the only thing whereof we poor old men 
can brag, we cannot make it known but by utterance. Sidncy. 
Verona drags of hi 


Me a porridge-pot 


t, on the ſame tree; the fruit is ſha 
inverted, and is divided into three — 2 


2. To intend; to make tenſe; to ſtrain up. 


m 
| - To be a virtuous and well-govern'd youth. Shakeſpeare. 
4 88 OY 2 N Ev ry 


All the certainty of thoſe high pretenders, bating what they : = 


_ 


B R A „ e "BRA 


"| | pv 5 e | 
1 | : v*ry buſy little ſeribbler now, , The brainleſs ſtripling, who, expell'd the town Any parte n F 
| Swells with the 2 which he gives himſelf, | Damn'd the 2 co * — gown, ; ; His . — . —— 2 collateral line. 
| And taking ſanctuary in the croud, | Aw'd by thy name, is dumb. Tickell. | in Somerſetſhire took to era — boy ancient ſtock plan 
; N LA = wy once ag ſcorns to mend, Roſcommon. BRA 3 u. . (from brain and pan.] The ſkull contain- 6. The offspring ; the r ow: Carew's urwy 
. W P . ing the brains, Great An W ran 2 
Vet lo! in me what authors have to wy on, a With thoſe huge bellows in his hands, he blows Thou * = re Als, rope well-beſteming pride, 
Reduc'd at laſt to hiſs in my own dragon, Pope's Dunciad. New fire into my head: my brainpan glows. Dryden. | 7. Theantlers or ſhoots of a 3 , ys th and kings! (raſau 
BRAG. nf: [from the you! BRA'INSICK, adj. 2 brain and ſict.] Diſeaſed in the un- 8. The branches of a bridle are = — IS 
3, A boaſt; a proud xp ſon, | derſtanding; addleheaded ; giddy ; thoughtleſs. bear the bit-mouth, the chains ae of bended uon, thay 
| pf kind of conqueſt _ | * Nor once deject the courage of our minds, between the one and the other. and the curb, in the intens a 
Cæſar made here; but made not here his brag OR Becauſe Caſſandra's mad; her brain/ick raptures 9. [In architecture.] The n e Goth: Farrier s Bg. 
Of came, and ſaw, and overcame. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. Cannot diſtaſte the goodneſs of a quarrel. Shakeſpeare. arches trantverſiny from a bene f zothick VAults 3 which 
It was ſuch a new thing for the Spaniards to receive lo little} They were brain/ick men, who could neither endure the go- | form a croſs 8 tlie othe S 6p anothe r, diagonal way, 
hurt, upon dealing with the Engliſh, as Avellaneda made] vernment of their king, nor yet thankfully receive the authours of the tquare, of which the 3 ies, which make the de 
on brags of it, for no greater matter than the 3 of their deliverance. -  Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. | To BRANCH. *. (from tl ches are dlagonals, Harri 
. 8 zliſh afar off. eng e War with $þain. | BRAINSICKLY, adv. I from brainfick.] Weakly; headily. | 1. To ſpread A e, ie noun. ] 
Vo B. ing boaſted. by 125 | * Why, worthy thane, | | They were trained together in their childh BRAN 
Beauty is nature's brag, and muſt be ſhewn Vou do unbend your noble ſtrength to think rooted betwixt them ſuck an affecti childhoods, and thers The 
In courts, at feaſts, and high ſolemnities, ; So brain/ickhly of things. Shakeſpeare «| - eee. a e Andaman cannot chooke frauds 
5 Where moſt may wonder. Milton. BRA'INSICKNESS. 2. /. rom brainſict.] Indiſeretion; gid- The cauſe of ſcattering the be e eare's Wilter's Tal:. ils 4 
BRAGGADO'C10. 2. /. [from brag.] A puffing, ſwelling, | dineſs. | forth of the lap ; and therefore th —_—_ the hatty hreakin elves 
boaſting fellow. : DES 5 BRAIT. z. J. A term uſed by jewellers for a rough diamond. | of any height "Ab res groan wag werf TE Not in a bo Cy BRA 
The world abounds in terrible fanfarons, in the maſque of LS, Did. | Pyramis 55 the Laos mers near the ground. The cauleotthe ſquad! 
menof honour ; but theſe braggadocios are eaſy to be detected. BRAKE. The preterite of break. | „ lpendin eie Len or = lap, long before it branch, Wi 
| 855 N L' Eftrange. | He thought it tuthcient to correct the multitude with ſharp { degrees. he 4 55 ya 3 to brarchby equal be no 
By the plot, you may gueſs much of the characters of the | words, and brake out into this cholerick ſpecch. 1 Plant ; ns 4 atural Hiſtory, No cg, diſput 
Raue a braggadocio captain, a paraſite, and OL ot ORs -; - [of uncertain etymology. ] Athicket of bram- | Of laurel, ever- green, and poorer oa Mil wm 
_ Pleaſure. : 1 ryden. es, or of thorns. _ 55 * f : -& len. Rax. 
= | BRA GGART. adi. [from brag.) Boaſtful ; vainly oſtentatious. A. dog of this town uſed daily to fetch meat, and to carry of is nern 2 as, (eee 3 ſtood, 1 advan 
| Shall I, none's flave, of high-born or rais'd men the ſame unto a blind maſtiff, that lay in a brake without the Freſh nas the 5 bancack het 6 MANN 
Fear frowns z and my miſtreſs, truth, betray thee | town. Careabs Survey of Cornwall. | At diſtance Ane in a due "nd ge Þ 
— To th' huthng, braggart, putt nobility ? Donne. If I'm traduc'd by tongues, which neither know . Their * arms in alt x. 6 MI _ 
BRA'GGART. . /. [from brag. | A boaſter. | My faculties nor perſon; let me ſay, „ 2 =; $2" Baa os Om mY Kei ere equal ſpace, Baa Sl 
Let N o knows himſelf a braggart, f *Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake Irs £ One ſees her thi x nnd le |. ong embrace, Dri. . Am 
Let him fear this; for it will come to paſs, „ That virtue mult go through, Shakeſp. Henry VIII. | Her arms ſhot out — branchi i wee 2 yd, 
6 That every braggart ſhall be found an als. Shakeſpeare. | In every buſh and brake, where hap may find 2. To ſpread into eparate and dittinet obeushs. Addiſ.Oxi, trafe 
425 rx wn ER. 1. ſ. [from brag.] A boaſter; an oſtentatious | _ ka ſer Ne 3 : 3 s Par. Loſt, b. ix. I. 166. The Alps at the one end, and the r nN Et 
gl 3 mw 3 | ull little thought of him the gentle kni Foe t : Y S rungcot Appenines 
bGBuch as have had opportunity to ſound theſe braggers tho- | Who, flying death, had there conceal'd nt 3 3 e deren 5 an e wee eee Aike 
roughly, by having ſometimes endured the penance of their] In brakes and brambles hid, and thunning mortal light. It we v Id _ "pl Ihe ie on liah. It 1 
ES d company, have found them, in en enn _ © TEES aa RS. er bee - ix Y and kec in our min Gs, «et Tr ji 
-  inhipid, JJV b . RRV . | . OY ruct us when We ſhou 1481 
Fr r p take Gunny, oe with the nes, Lice, HW bot! 
oſtentation. . 5 | 2. The handle of a ſhip's Pump. eng | 3- : Arche a” ittutively, or with the diſtinction of the parts of from 
7 The bruit is, Hector's ſlain, and by Achilles. — | 3. A baker's kneading trough. . 1 a 3 * 1 ; name 
— - It it is ſo, 1 let it be, SPIT 4. A ſharp bit or ſnaffle for horſes, | Dia. | upon the edgin of Aoi ranch out into a long diſſertation the b 
* Great Hector was as good a man as he. 5 Shakeſpeare. | BRA'KY. adj. [from brake.) Thorny; prickly ; rough. 4. To have 1 ef wes antler Speetator, Ney. bn 
:!:... . from heir roughand bra fat, where they | "| The Gull tag from unde ground - 
„ Agr «dag hrt i een overgrown with thorns, to a pure, open light, Ree wes tle lod hn: © age - 8 f 
| — hk ty 8 „ . I Vhere they may take the eye, and may be taken by the "2." R N e 0 08 ode 
5 ibn 1 )) : TED Ben. Johnſon's Diſcovery. 1. To divide as into br :. | | 
il 15 e erg _—_— TE a flower, he BRA'MBLE. 1 [bnemlap, Sax. rubus, Lit.) F £ 133 We neee are all continued within them ul! 
| 1 as make reauy Man s bower. Spenſer”s P aftorals. . This plant hath a flower conſiſting of five leaves, which are | ſelves, and are branched lea lock is : woos - 
0 To BRAID. v. a. [bnæ dan, Saxon. ] To weave together. placed circularly, and expand in form of a role; the flower- | have not only er gona pre vere 7 fog e oo 
| 77 [%% // © Brea Neal ey, MI 
i "> Mi Gris; 407 Ras hy jams a nis * WI : * OY * „Ar 5 _ OL e the e of which | 2. To och with needlework, repr:{enting flowers and 140. J. A 
4 Gave proof unheeded. Milton s Par. Loft, b. iv. JI. 347. | liſting of man) : Rage aan ys ON fe the 2 con- In robe of lily white ſhe was array, d, nart: 
l Oſier wands, lying looſely, may each of them be eaſily diſ- 1- cionmen . eee ee 57 je tes er . ie yes That from her thoulder to her hee! town raught, ul ir 
om emo Pin Lea vor ines ey | The ddr bl rn —T pa mnt one gp Nl 
| | 85 A ribband did the braided treſſes bind, _ e | "buf greg omen e ber 8 „ „tren. branch. 1 1 5 | V 
SG. cnet ante wart, TEE DING... / WIPER IERT«" Fo. ©. e raſpberry buſh, j 1. One that thoots out into branches. 5 . 
3 m rey ND 4 00 Dryden. 5 * * Is ep oomny Y wg en white Nit. 7 = B child be not fach i d ſpreader and i rancbe- 0 
And a long trailing manteau ſweeps che ground „ n The Vi ee e raſpberry Ke the Vine, yet he may yield, with a litue longer ex ea. +, Im 
Her ſhoe diſdains 5 ſtreet. Gay þ Trivia. . 3 The fr r and 10 = 2 tn raipherry buſli, tion, as uſetul and more ſober fruit than the other. Jute, Baa's 
| 3 a | FCC ACK . . | torts are very common | 2. In taiconry, a young hawk. { brarckier, F 1 bk 
mw ro Ip 3 — _— = —_—; a knot, or com- we 3 wo oo en rags Fe _ e! of England: ; I e Ae e ot the eires, the We 
| 70 . Fu I And are rarely cultwated in gardens. I heut ird fort was | braucher, and the two fort | a be ae Pa 
J e e gg 5 t ſitting, 3 5 3 Mr. Jacob Bobart in a hedge, not far from Ox- BRANCHINESS. . J. ene ce ] F Nur ene + 
. 10 4 es +, Ih be any ucent wave, 3 tord. The fourth tort is a variety of the common bramble, BRANCHLESS. adj. {from branch 1 | N 8 
: The N rata f h ies knitting 3 differing therefrom only in having ſtriped leaves. The raſp- 1. Without ſhoots or boughs. 3 8 1. H. 
oy N 3 p _ ll A y ov ac opping hair, Milton, | berry buſh is allo very common in divers woods, in the nor- 2. Without any valuable product naked | | 
In flow; . 1 hs 7 n 1 thern counties of England; but is cultivated in all curious J | If I loſe mine honour, 5 RG K-12 
Ov fie belt - * I e y _— ee 3 gardens, for the ſake of its fruit. All theſe plants are catily | I lote myſclf; better I were e e / 
+: --- ih won 155 5 * . e e e ee propagated by fuckers, which they tend from the roots in Than yours fo branchleſs. Salih. Antony and C 2 L 
Be. 8 7 u 75 ae r eee ribbon bound. Prur.| ee plenty. The beſt time to take them off, and tranſplant BRA'NCHY. adj. from branch. ] Fuil Dice if W z In 
| groan; ad). [ '0 brede, \n Chaucer, 18 to deceive.] An old them, is in October. 85 | agg "er 1 need. e tina „; Iprænding. 8 
Word, which _— ſignify * 12. It is taken, in popular language, for any rough prickly ſhrub, | Fall crackling round him, and he e groan; 8 
Wr ohne Bog 1115 _ *. braid, 5 | The buſh my bed, the bramble was my bow'r, Sudden full twenty on the plain are (trow'd, _ ; 
"Any moe willy Tis. . nate ork Shape Pat. |. A lapw'd, and Bghien' of hee loaicly Fd Fav, BUN 
\. which are ſeized on either ſide the ties, a little oft u * plants with 3 che be ener 3 400 young hat carriage can bear away all the various, rude, and 
: ; | n N u | y | : - I; es upon unwieldy loppings of a branch; tree at once 
yore 8 gp Uey cons N before the ſails of a ſhip, and | Sh Teen and = on brambles; all, free deit Fon RAN pn 12 e 5 1 We Wait, By a 
a 3 at the ſkirt o the ſail to the crengles. Their uſe | the name of Roſalind. — Shakeſpeare's As You Like It, | 1. A Rick ligllel or fit to be lighted in che fire. by 
. 2 . t e fail Aube acroſs, to hale up its bunt, that it Content with food, which nature freely bred, N „ 3 eee e "on 
BRAIN gy 7 fun i _ 9 e, Durch .. Har... = eee 280 * ä they fed: Ille that parts us ſhall bring a ant trom heav'n, 1. / 
K Ne de Ae S L OS ornels and bramble berries gave the reit, FE ”,”.- And five uy hence.” 3 No nw's Kine Race, 
2 < 85 ee N and organs in the head, from which! And Falling e 1 8 40 Oe teaſt. Dryden's Ovid. | Take it, ſhe ſaid, and when Bean ui " 
hakeataie dinded ts 1 I hy younglings, Cuddy, are but juſt awake This little brand will ſerve to light your fire. Dryden. 
„F 5 2 e e Cere-h No thrultles ſhrill the 6ramble buſh forſake. Gay's Paſt, | It, with double diligence 50 e ee the Tos 
> Aris yo Ns me bong eee nc Upper BRA'MBLING. . /. A bird, called allo a 7:0untaz chaffach. | they have lott, they ſhall be ſaved; though this is a fervice 
; M 1 Nn, ; | "9p 7. re: * 5 F i | . ig 
- bellum by the ſecond procels of the dura mater, under which | BRAN. ./. Lhrenna, Ital ] The 5 „ ot great difficulty, and like a bra plucked out of the " 
the cerebellumis ſituated. The ſubſtance of the brain is dif- refuſe of the theve. 2. A fword, in old language. [brandar, Runick.] _ Wy 
1 inte . the former is called cortica- | From me do back receive the flow'r of all, | - They looking heck all the eativrn; Bee _ 
| 3 * aucliuleſa ) the latter, medullaris, alba, or | And leave me but the bran. Shakeſpeare's Cortdlanus, | Of paradije, 10 fate their happy teat! . 
"ICT Ko Groed & _ Is | i. Ee Chejelden. The citizens were driven to great diſtreſs for want of vic- | Wav'd over by that flaming brand; the gate 
ee rg er 3 „II have my brains ten | tuals; bread they made of the coartelt braun, moulded in cloaths; | With dreadful faces throng d, and tiery ums. Par. Lf. 
| it N , Sh 175 5 5 to a dog for a new. year's | tor otherwiſe it would not cleave together. Hayward. | 3+ A thunderbolt. | e 
8 n ry __ 5 Marry W res of M indſor. In the ſifting of tourteen years of power and favour, all that The fire omnipotent prepares the brand, 
-ontefa om oh oa} = y * the largeſt brain, I did, I | came out, could not be pure meal, but muſt have, amongit, aa By Vulcan wrought, and arms his potent hand; 
i a „ + Ix = , and conceived it might have failed certain mixture of padar and bran, in this lower age of human Iden flaming hurls it. © Grail. 
3 | = - S,e yaa y luc as havin little bodies, have yet large tragility. | x 8 Wotton. | 4. A mark made by Kat ga criminal with a hot iron, to 
FE cr ny wer ben apes ra ary brain, as ſnipes and wood- | I cannot bolt this matter to the bran, =» | note him as infamous. 
| — NEED em ge s 4003 oP true. Pulgar Err. | As Bradwardin and holy Auttin can, Dryden's Fables. Clerks convict ſhould be burned in the hand, boch becaule 
| ö wy ee bebe erſtanding is placed; therefore I hen water him, and, drinking what he can, I they might talte of tome corporal puniſhment, and that they 
q "Pho force they q 8. f 5 Encourage him to thirſt again with bran. Dryden's Virgil. might carcy a brand of infumy. Bacon's Henry VII. 
1 Pin _ they are under is A ty arce, and that of their | BRANCH. 1 brauche, Fr.] TT S The rules of good and evil are inverted, and a brand of 
=. 2 22 conceived one; the one but in their | x. The ſhoot of a tree from one of the main boughs. See | 'infamy pales for a badge of hovour. L' Eftrange. 
| i * t 17 6 their ſhoulders. Hammond's Fundam. | Bou. 33 . | Where did his wit on learning fix a brand, 
. in e rit a geometrician in his brain, before he be ſuch Why grow the branches, when the root is gone? | And rail at arts he did not underitand? Dryden. 
i 3. edlen the affecti ale's Origin of Mankind, | Why wither not the leaves that want their tap? Shate/p. To BRAND. H. a. [branden, Dutch.) To mark witha brand, 
9 " 3" My fon Wd 8 1 3 2. Any member or part of the whole; any diſtin article; any] or note of infamy. 
=_ aa pet "aw gf ee CO be * this, a heart and] ſeection or ſubdiviſion. | : | Have I liv'd thus long a wife, a true one,, . 
= f %% Baan. G. t a | 'T pear e's King Lear, | Your oaths are paſt, and now ſubſcribe your names, Never yet branded with ſuſpicion? Shake(p. Henry VIII. 
#þ# to kill by beatin _ arr, o daſh out the brains; That his vwn hand may ſtrike his honour down, | The king was afro trades by Perkin's proclamation, tor 
=_ n Fm I rol = 4 — z bia RY | That violates the ſmalleſt branch herein. Shakeſpeare. | an execrable breaker of the rights of holy church. Baton. 
| =. —— . ae 8 tis © = — 2 him Yr th' after- | The belief of this was ot {pecial importence, to confirm Brand not their actions with ſo e 
| | ep; - 2 _ it brain him. Shak. Tempeſt. our hopes of another lite, on which to many branches of Pity, at leaft, what we are forc'd to blame. Dryden, 
9 Fit to be ſhot 8 779 en | chriſtian piety do immediately depend. _ Hammond. Ha! dare not for thy lite, I charge thee, dare not 
=_ N * 4, Without A proceſs, In the ſeveral branches ot jultice and charity, comprehend- To brand the ſpotleis virtue of my prince. Rowe 
_ | p infection; that's their proper death. Dryden. | ed in thoſe general rules, of loving our neighbour as our- | Punick fai : * 
— | Next ſeiz d two wretch 4 a gene , g g 8 ur Punick faith 98 
2 e 2 6 the rock $a 58 Tt; and headlong cait, ſelves, and of doing to others as we would have them doto us, Is infamous, and branded to a proverb. Adaiſon's Cats, 
1 Br A'inisR. adj [from b _— 5 1 A Pope's Oduſſ. there is nothing but what is molt nt and reaſonable. has The ſpreader of the pardons anſwered him an ealier , 
_ rebroſus 8 Latin rain.] Hotheaded; furious; as ce- This precept will oblige us to perform our duty, accord- y branding him with herely. _ Atter 50. 
| _ his lawleſs 6 15 ing to the nature of the various branches of it. Rogers. | BRA'NDGOOSE. 2. /. A kind of wild fowl, leſs than à common 
3 ee har = els bog * 3. Any part that ſhoots out from the reſt. 5 gooſe, having its breaſt and wings of a dark colour. G ; 
| eee leg Tei ae. * 2 us ns 1 And fix branches ſhall come out of the ſides of it; three | To BRANDIS H. S. 4. [(from brand, a ſword. ] | 
And ih hir 1 8 * _ Rn : branches of the candleſtick out of the one ſide, and three | 1. To wave, or ſhake, or flouriſh, as a weapon. 
j The walden ad ol vp” ennon, 8 e a branches of the candleſtick out ot the other ſide. Exod. xxv. 3 Brave Macbeth, 7 
| W 5 7 fa brain \ Silly: e s Hamlet. His blood, which diſperſeth itſelf by the branches of veins, | | Diſdaining fortune, with his brandiſb d ſteel, 850. 
i . Ko 2155 toy — 7 my; onghtleſs ; witleſs. may be reſembled to waters carried by brooks, Raleig b. Like valour's minion, carved out his paflage. Wa 
* ' brought to paſs, that the ch wh - raves and labour, 4. A ſmaller river running into, or proceeding from a larger. He taid, and brandicbing at once bis blade, 4 
4 1 228 13 how = _ of nothing It, from a main river, ay branch be ſeparated and divid- | With eager pace puriu'd t flaming ſhade. | Dry 
k | If the dull brainleſs Ajax come ſaf 12 er, b. v. $20. ed, then, where that brunch doth firſt bound itſelf with new | Let me march their leader, not their prince; 
| We'll dreſs him 9 Shak, Toe 7 | banks, there is that part of the river where the branch torſak- And, at the head of your renown'd Cydomans, | 
him up in voices. Troilus and Crefida, | eth the main Rream, called the head of the river, Raltig /. | Brandy dus tam d ford. Smith"; Phads. and i 
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BRA NGLEMENT. 2. 
BRA 
Nax V. adj. [from br an.] Having the appearance of bran. 


SIE R. tt: . [trom braſs.] 5 
rnd that works in braſs. s 
„ A pan to hold coals. {probably from embrajer, Fr.] 


RAST L. 
NAZI. ö 
{rom Braſil : though Huet ſhews it had been known by that! 


BRASS. 1. /. [bpar, Sax. pres, Welch.) © © 
1. A yellow metal, made by mixing copper with lapis calami- 


RA 


ith; to flouriſh, TY SO ROK, 

þ Topas hy employ all the force of his reaſon, only in 

flew"; ſyllogiſms, will diſcover very little. Locke. 
branding he name for a particular worm. 


; the chief. _ Walton's Angler. 
bel contracted from brandewtne, or burnt auine. ] 
| - diſtilled from wine. ; 
any Jeb the country, and lodgeth at inns, every dram 
extraordinary that you drink, raiſeth his charac- 
of brand} Swwift's Directions to the Footman. 
Iv. The ſame with brandy. 
It has been a common ſaying, A hair of he ne COR 
hat brandy-wwine is a common rehet to tuch. 
and thouglit 12 randy 1 Wiſeman | 
LE. 2. {, {uncertainly derived. ] Squabble ; wrangle. 
— 33 tythes in this kingdom, is ſubject to many 
mud branzles, and other difficulties, not only from pa- 
its MF” dilenters, but even from thoſe who profeſs them- 
Fives proteſtants. 8 | Save, 
n. [from the noun.] To wrangle; to 


ter. 


We it converſing ſhall be improved, A will 


{tered with dull ſtory-tellers, nor brangling 

3 * 10, Introduction to Genteel Converſation. 

4 7 [ from brangle.} The ſame with brangle. 
Ik. 1. / Buckwheat, or brank, is a grain very uſeful and 

wyantageous in dry barren lands. | Mortimer. 
and was, when law it, covered 


hecame ſerpiginous, 
[t DS: iſeman. 


with white branny ſcales. 


There is a fellow ſomewhat near the door, he ſhould be a 
brafier by his face. 


lathe made different from the common turners lathe, Moxon. 


It is thought they had no chimneys, but were warmed 
with coals on bra/iers. Alrbutbnot on Coins, 
n. J. An American wood, commonly + 1 woot to | 
{ have been thus denominated, becauſe firſt brought 


name, many years before the diſcovery of that country; and 
the belt ſort comes from Fernambuc. The tree ordinarily 

grows in dry barren rocky places, is very thick and large, 

uſually crooked and knotty z its flowers, whichare of a beau 
tiful red, exhale an agreeable ſmell, which ſtrengthens the 
brain. The bark is ſo thick, that when the trunk is peeled, 
which might before be equal in circumference to the body ot 
2man, it is reduced to that of his leg. The wood is heavy, 
and ſo dry, that it ſcarce raiſes any ſmoke. It is uſed by tur- 


ners, and takes a good poliſh; but chiefly in dying, though | 


it gives but a ſpurious red. "bambers. 


naris, It is uſed, in popular language, for any kind of me- 
ul in which copper has a part. A I Ls 
Braſs is made of copper and calaminaris. 
Men's evil manners live in braſs, their virtues _ 
We write in water. | 
Let others mold the running maſs | 
Of metals, and inform the breathing braſs. Dryden. 
2, Impudence. | 


ſome quality of brats, . 
NIssV. adj. {from braſs.] 


1. Partaking of braſs. _. 2 5 


ef abraſſy pyrites in it. 
„„ £5 
Loſſes, 


Enough to preſs a royal merchant down, 
And pluck commileration of his ſtate 
= braſſ; boſoms, and rough hearts of flint. 
J Impudent, „ 
beast. Tarticip. adj. [from burſt.] Burſt; broken. 
here creature never paſt, | 
That hack returned without heavenly grace, 
But dreadful furies which their chains have braſt, 
And danmed ſprights ſent forth to make ill men agaſt. 
. FTlͤSairy Qucen, b. v. c. v. ſtanx. 31. 
Brat, u. ſ. [Its etymology is uncertain; bnarr, in Saxon, 
bynifirs a blanket; from which „perhaps, the modern ſigni- 
2 have come} EE <5 
1. A child, ſo called in contempt. 
| He leads them like a thing 
Made by ſome other deity than nature, 
hat ſhpes man better; and they follow him, 
Againſt us brats, with no leſs confidence, 
Than boys purſuing lummer butterflies. 
4 This brat is none of mine: 
Hence with it, and, together with the dame, 
ommt them to the fire. 
1 triends, that got the brats, were poiſon'd too; 
n this ſad cafe what could our vermin do? 90 
N =, i ſummoned all the birds and beats before him, with 
n es and little ones, to ſee which of them had the pret- 
ielt children, | TA 
[ ſhall live to ſee the inviſible lady, to whom I was oblig- 


e and whom I never beheld, fince the was a brat in hang- 
Ug-lleeves, Bs | 


 Wodward. 


: Swift, 
Sie command to kill or fave, 2 

1 grant ten thouſand pounds a year, DD 

nd make a beggar's brat a peer. Swift. | 


2, pri 
© Progeny; the offspring. 
The two late conf 
vo contrary factions. 


Rava' | 
apo, x. f. [ſrom brawada, 


NE South. 
8 Span.] A boaſt; a brag. 
kumes it 101 make good the bra vado, 
NAVI. + ne invincible armado. 
« Coy Phe ns Fry. 
: $5 daring; bold; gene - hich-ſvirited: - - 
A pe ſooth? L 
the prlener 1 was brave and confident, was, in 
Tom vs Fern Ca. ſar, poor and cowurdly. Bacon. 
„ Mow dag foes to bring a royal prize, i 
Galant Ip rave heart victorious as your eyes. Waller. 
N noble mien; lofty; graceful. | 
prove the prettier fellow of the two, | 


na Ag 4 
J. Magnifice, my dagger with a braver grace. Shakeſpeare. | 


ficent; 


rand. 

Rin put upon his fingers 

wo brave _ ants near him, ha he wakes ; | 
11 E the beggar then forget himſelf? Shakeſpeare. 


Fab or. — it was nature defign'd 
„ Excellent; noble Acts and then as brave a mind. Dejiham. 


M*l> the ſuperabund 


mags. ance of any valuable quality in men or 
Orot old ag 


| e diſgrace my high deſi 
UTAVE } » 1 . g E ire 
Oltwoo) os s in human 6 contain'd 3 


2 d doth yield the braveſi fire | 
It eben doth in noke his okay ſpend. Sidney. 
Phere wood a1 wee ec mulls, iron is a brave commodity 


Bacon. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIIL. | 


layer made Antonius believe, that his | 


Brave. n./. [brave, Fr.] : 
1. A hector; a man daring beyond decency or diſcretion, 


2. A boaſt; a challenge; a defiance. 


To BRAVE. v. g. 
1. To dety; to challenge; to ſet at defiance. - 


2. Lo carry a boaſting appearance ot. 


BRA'VELY. adv. [from brave. ] In a brave manner; courage- 
_ ouſly; gallantly ; ſplendidly. | | = 
Martin Swart, with his Germans, performed bravely. Bacon. | 1 


Et BRA'VERY. 1. . [from brawve.] 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. | 1. 
Braſcers that turn andirons, pots, kettles, Sc. have their | | 


2. Splendour; magnificence. 
And all the happineſs that heart deſire, 


3. Show; oſtentation. 


| upon bravery. T 
4. 


8 Shakeſp. | = 


| 2. To ſpeak lou 


1 BrawL. n. ſ. {from the verb.] Quarrel; noiſe; ſcurrility. 


Roſcommon. | 


L' Eftrange. | 
| 1. The fleſhy or muſculous part of the 


piracies were the brats and offspring of | 


it is an indeterminate word, uſed to ex- 


1 BRAVO. 7. 
„ Dae. 


To BRAWL. v. A. [ brouiller, or brauler, Fr.] 
ON Oey 5 1. To quarrel noiſily and indecently. 
Br4SSINESS, 2. /. [from braſſy.] An appearance like braſs; | 8 


| of bra I Hath often ſtill'd my brawling diſcontent. Shakeſpeare. 
The part in which they lie, is near black, with ſomeſparks | _ 


| language, and elpecially all perſonal ſcandal and {curility, 


3. To make a noiſe, | 


: I Met we on hill, in dale, foreſt, or mead, 
Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


— 2. The arm, fo called from its being muſculous. 
Anonymous. 


Braaun without brain is thine. 


4 
©2 Ratcfman has not 


t.tais ſcience, he muſk be ſubject to a 


N 


braver man than himſelf, whoſe province it is to direct all 
his actions to this end. Digby on the Soul, Dedication. 


Hot brawves, like thee, may fight, but know not well 
To manage this, the laſt great ſtake. Dryden. 
Moratꝰ's too inſolent, too much a brave, 
His courage to his envy is a flave. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 


There end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace; 
We grant thou canſt outſcold us. Shakeſp. King John. 
from the noun. EPs | 
F He upbraids Iago, that he made him bo 
Brave me upon the watch, Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
My nobles leave me, and my ftateis brav'd, | 
Ev'n at my gates, withranks of Foreign powers. Shakeſþ. 
I The ills ot love, not thoſe of fate, 1 fearz; _ 
Theſe I can brave, but thoſe I cannot bear. 
Like a rock unmov'd, a rock that braves 
The raging tempeſt, and the riſing waves. Dryden's An. 


Dryden. 


Both particular perſons and factions are apt enough to 
flatter themſelves, or, at leaſt, to brave that which they be- 
lieve not. Bacon s Eſſays, Ne 16. 


No fire, nor toe, nor fate, nor night, 
The Trojan hero did affright, t.. K 
Who brawvely twice renew'd the fight. Denham. ; 
Your valour bravely did th' alfault {uſtain, „ 
And fill'd the moats and ditches with the ſlain. Dryden. | 


Courage; magnanimity; generolity; gallantry. 

5 Certainly 1 

out of a defire of fame, which we could not be prompted to 
by a generous paſſion for the glory of him that made us. 

2 5 TE . Spedtator, Ne 255. 
luba, to all the bravery of a hero, 
Adds ſofteſt love, and more than female ſweetneſs. Adct:/. 


Where all the bravery that eye may ſee, 


Is to be found. Spenſer's Hubberd '; Tale. | 


Let princes chooſe miniſters more ſenſible of duty than of 
riſing, and ſuch as love buſineſs rather upon conſcience than 
oaft 5 Bacon's Efjays, Ne 37. 
Yoalt,. | RN f | 


ravado; be 
Never could man, with more unmanlike bravery, uſe his | 
tongue to her diſgrace, which lately had ſung ſonnets of her | 
praiſes. SEEDS! 8 . Arcadia. 
For a bravery upon this occaſion of power, they crowned | 
their new king in the cathedral church of Dublin. 
There are thoſe that make it a point of brewery, to bid de- 
hance to the oracles of divine revelation. L Eftrange. 
Fe bravo, Ital.] A man who murders tor hire. 
For boldneſs, like the brawoes and banditti, is ſeldom em- 
ployed, but upon deſperate ſervices. Govern. of the Tongue. 
No brawvves here profeſs the bloody trade, EY 
Nor is the church the murd'rer's refuge made. 


Bacon. | 


g Gay. 


he troubled was, alas! that it might be, 
With tedious brawlings of her parents dear. 
Here comes a man of comfort, whoſe advice 


. N e Henry IV. p. ii 
Their batt'ring cannon charged to the mouths, 
_ Till their foul-tearing clamours have braw!'d down _ 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city. Shak. K. John. 
In council ſhe gives licence to her tongue 1 
— Loquacious, braxling, ever in the wrong. Dryden's Fab. 
Leave all noiſy conteſts, all immodett clamours, brawwling 


to the meanett 2 of the vulgar world. 

and indecently. | | 
His diviſions, as the times do braxvl, 
Are in three heads; one pow'r againſt the French, | 
And one againſt Glendower. Shakefp. Hen. IV. P. ii. 


Watts. 


1 As he lay along oe 
Under an oak, whote antique root peeps out „ 
Upon the brook that Aeon, along this wood, Shakeſp. 


He findeth, that controverſies thereby arc made but brawls; 


I and therefore wiſheth that, in ſome lawtul aſſembly of church- | 
Shaleſpeare. 


es, all theſe ſtrifes may he decided. Hooker, Preface. 
Ne xer ſince that middle ſummer's ſpring 


But with thy brawvolt thou haſt diſturb d our ſport. Shak. 
That bonum is an animal. ; 
Made good with ſtout polemick braxvl. 


noiſy fellow. | | Vl „„ 
An advocate may incur the cenſure of the court, for being 
a braaoler in court, on purpole to lengthen out the caule, 


BRAWN. u. J, [of uncertain etymology. 8 
7. 


The braæun of the arm muſt appear full, ſhadowed on one 
ſide, then ſnew the wriſt- bone thereof. 
But moſt their looks on the black monarch bend, 

His riſing muſcles and his brawn commend; _ 
His double biting ax, and beamy ſpear, . 
Each aſking a gigantick force to rear. Dryden s Fables. 


I'll hide my ſilver beard in a gold beaver, 
And in my vantbrace put this wither'd brawn. 
| a I had purpoſe | 
Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn. Shakeſp. 
3. Bulk; muſcular ſtrength. - 
Thy boiſt'rous hands are then of uſe, when I, 
With this directing head, thoſe hands apply; | 
_ Dryden's Fables. 


Shakeſp. 


4. The fleſh of a boar, 
The beſt age for the boar is from two years to five years 
old, at which time it is beſt to geld him, or ſell him for 
brawn. | | Mortimer. 

. A boar. 22 | b 
* n. ſ. [from braun.] A boar killed for the 
table. | | 
At Chriſtmas time be careful of your fame, 
See the old tenant's table be the ſame; 
Then if you would fend up the braauner head, 
Sweet 9 and bays around it ſpread. 
BRAWNIN ESS. 2. . {from brawny.}] r | 
This brawwnineſs and inſenſibility of mind, is the beſt ar- 
mour we can have againſt the common evils and accidents 
of life. Locke. 

BRA'WNY. adj, {from hraaun. ] Muſculous ; fleſhy ; bulky; 

of great muſcles and ſtrength. | 
The brawny fool, who did his vigour boaſt, 


To BRAY. D. d. { bnacan, Sax. braier, Fr. 


2. To make an offenſive or diſagreeable noiſe, 
BRAY. . J. [from the verb.] Noiſe; found. 5 


„ Sound forth, my brayers! and the welkin rend. 
2. [Wich printers; from to bray, or beat.] An inſtrument to 


_ braxzed in the nut. 
2. To harden to impudence. 


2, Proceeding from braſs: a 


| wretch.. 


| | Hudibras. | 
BrA'WLER, 1. /. from brawl.] A wrangler; a quarreliome, | 


- Aylife. | 


Peacham. | 


|BREAD. u. / eee Saxon. ] 


B R R 


Turns all into the ſubſtance of the tree, | 
Starves and deſtroys the fruit, is only made ., 
For 6rawwny bulk, and for a barren ſhade. Dry in. 
RA) J To pound z or 
grind ſmall. | | 
; I' l burſt him; I will by 
His bones as in a mortar. Chapman's Madt. 
Except you would bray Chriſtendom in a mortar, and 
mould 1t into a new paſte, there is no poſſibility of [- holy 


war, 


To BRAY. v. a. {broire, Fr. barrio, Lat.] 


To make a noiſe as an als. | | 
| Laugh, and they | 
Return it louder than an'aſs can br. Dryden's Juv, 


What, ſhall our feaſt be kept with flaughter'd men? 


Shall brayiag trumpets, and loud churliſh drums, 


Clamours of hell, be meaſures to our pomp ?. Shakeſpeare, 
Arms on armour claſhing, bray'd-: 
Horrible diſcord, Milton's Parade Loft, b. vi. l. 209. 
Agad if he ſhould hear the lion roar, he'd cudgel him 
into an als, and to his primitive braying Congreve, 


Boiſt'rous untun'd drums, 


And harſh reſounding trumpets dreadful bray. Shakeſd. 


BRA'YER. #./. [trom bray.] 


One that brays like an als. 40 55 
Hold! cry'd the queen; a cat- call each ſhall win; 
Equal your merits, equal is your din! | 
But that this well-diſputed game may end, 5 5 
Tope. 


temper the ink. 


lan Ie BRAZE. v. a. [from braſs.) 
t denotes no great bravery of mind, to do that 1. To folder with braſs. 


If the nut be not to be caſt in braſs, but only hath a worm 
| brazed into it, this niceneſs is not to abſolutely neceſlary, 
becauſe that worm is firſt turned up, and bowed into the 
grooves of the ſpindle, and you may try that before it is 

| oxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 


I have fo often bluſhed to acknowledge him, that now I _ 
am brazed to it, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
It damned cuſtom hath not braz'd it fo, | 1 
That it is proof and bulwark againſt ſenſe, Shakeſpeare. 


BRA'ZEN. adj. [from braſs. 
1. Made of — p Mu 


raſs. | + en | : 
Get alſo a ſmall pair of brazen compaſſes, and a fine ruler, _ 
for taking the diſtance. aba. 
A bough his brazen helmet did fuſtainz — IR 
His heavier arms lay ſcatter'd on the plain. Dryden's An, 
, ne hen =, 
1 Trumpeters N 
With braxen din blaſt you the city's ear, | 9 8 

| Shakefh, 


_ Make mingle with your rattling tabourines. 
3. Impudent, | 5 | 
| To BRA'ZEN, v. 1. To be impudent; to bully. _ 8 | 
When I uſed to reprimand — for his tricks, he would _ 
8 der, N lye, and brazen it out, as if he had done nothing 
amiſs. pe 


1 Arbuthnot's Hiſtory 4. John Bull. 
BRA'ZENFACE. 2. /. [from brazen and face.] An impudent 

. You do, if you ſuſſ | & me in an Giſhonelty, moms Well | 
ſaid, braxenface; hold it out. Shak. Me tues of W indſ. 


r 51 | 75 LE 
What a braxenfaced varlet art thou, to deny thou knoweſt 


How now, Sir John! what, are you brawling here? | me? Is it two days ago, ſince I tript up thy heels, and beat 
Does this become your place, your time, your bulineſs? thee before the king? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
23 ONE Y Quick-witted, brazenfac'd, with fluent tongues, 


Patient of labours, and diflembling wrongs. 
BRA'ZENNESS. 2. / {from bran} 
i, Appearing like bre 
2. Impudence, Ends 8 : | | 
An, p e7§ꝙ«iùui i 
be halfpence and farthings in England, if you ſhould 
ſell them to the brazzer, you would not loſe above a penny 
in a ſhilling. __. Sqwift's Draper's Letters. 
BREACH. 7. ſ. [from break; breche, Fr.] 


Dryden. | 


„ is tempel NS 
Dafhing the garment of this peace, aboded 


. The att of breaking any thing. 
This rk 


Ihe ſudden breach on't. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
| 2. The ſtate of being broken. ö 
| O you kind gods! 


Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature. Shakeſpeare. 
A gap in a fortification made by a battery. De foes 
he wall was blown up in two places; by which breach the 
Turks ſeeking to have entered, made bloody fight. Anolles. 
_ Till mad with rage upon the breach he fir'd, . 
Slew fiends and foes, and in the ſmoke retir d. Dryden. 
4. The violation of a law or contract. | 5 
That oath would ſure contain them greatly, or the breach 
of it bring them to ſhorter vengeance. Spenſer”s Ireland. 
What are thoſe breaches of the law of nature and nations, 
which do forfeit all right in a nation to govern? Bacon. 
Breach of duty towards our neighbours, ſtill involves in 
it a breach of duty towards God. | South. 


rality; and the penalties affixed by God to the breach of 


within the true bounds of decency and virtue. 
5. The opening in a coaſt. adn 
But th' heedful boatman ftrongly forth did ſtretch 
His brawny arms, and all his body ſtrain, | 
That th' utmoſt ſandy breach they ſhortly fetch, _ 
While the dread danger does behind remain. Fairy Queen. 
6. Difference; quarrel; ſeparation of kindneſs. 3 
It would have been long before the jealouſies and breaches 
between the armies, would have been compoſed. : 
7. 3 ; 3 RO ie : 
his breach upon his kingly power was without A prece- 
es, . | Clarmden 


Rogers. 


1. Food made of ground corn. | 2 
Mankind have found the means to make them into bread, 
vhich is the lighteſt and propereſt aliment for human bodies. 
9 ; Alrbutbnot on Aliment, 
Bread that decaying man with ſtrength ſupplies, 
And gen'rous wine, which thoughtful ſorrow flies. Pope. 
2. Food in general, ſuch as nature requires; to get bread, im- 
plies, to get ſufficient for ſupport without luxury. _ 
In the {weat of thy face ſhalt thou eat bread. Ger. iii. 19. 
If theſe pretenders were not ſupported by the ſimplicity of 
the inquiſitive fools, the trade would not find them bread. 


L'Eftr ange. 
This dowager on whom my tale 1 found, 
A ſimple ſober life in patience led, | 
And had but juſt enough to buy her bread. Dryden. 


When I ſubmit to ſuch indignities, | 
Make me a citizen, a ſenator of Rome; | 5 

Io ell my country, with my voice, for bread. Philips. 

- I neither have been bred a cholar, a ſoldier, nor to any 

kind of buſineſs ; this creates u s in my mind, fearing 


In that preſuming confidence was loſt, Dryden: Juv. 


I ſhall in time want bread. Spellator, Ne 203. 
3. Support of life at large. 5 — Od 


BRA ZEN TAC ED. adj. [from brazenface.] Impudent; ſliame- 


The laws of the goſpel are the only ſtanding rules of mo- 


thoſe laws, the only guards that can effectually reſtrain men 


i; 


— — — !— — — _—— — — = 


| God is pleaſed to try our patience by the ingrativgde of 
thoſe, who, having eaten of our bread, have lift up them- 
ſelves againſt us. King Charles. 
But ſometimes virtue ſtarves, while vice is fed; 
What-then ? Is the reward of virtue bread ? Pope. 
BREAD-CHIPPER. 2. J. [from bread and chip. ] One that 
chips bread; a baker's ſervant. | | 
| No abuſe, Hal, on my honour; no abule.- Not to 
diſpraiſe me, and call me pantler, and bread-chipper, and I 
know not what ? Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. Pp. u. 
BxEAD-CORN. 2. /. [from bread and corn.) Corn of which 
_ bread is made. | 
here was not one drop of beer in the town; the bread, 
and bread-corn, ſutficed not for fix days. Hayward. 


When it is ripe, they gather it, ard, bruiſing it among 


bread-corn, they put it up into a veſſel, and keep it as food 
for their ſlaves. Broome's Notes on the Odvſſey, b. viii. 


BREAb-ROOMu. wE in a ſhip.] A part of the bold ſepa- 


rated by a bulk-head from the reſt, where the bread and 
biſket for the men are kept. Sed Dif. 
BREADTH. 7. /. (from bnav, broad, Saxon. ] The meaſure 
of any plain ſuperficies from fide to ſide. : 
There is in Ticinum, in Italy, a church that hath win- 
dows only from above: it is in length an hundred feet, in 
breadth twenty, and in height near fifty; having a door in 
the midlt, 5 acon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 794. 
Ihe river Ganges, according unto later relations, if not 


in length, yet in breadth and depth, may be granted to excel 


4 Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 7. 
Then all approach the ſlain with vaſt ſurprize, 
Admire on what a breadth of earth he lies. Dryden. 


In our Gothick cathedrals, the narrowneſs of the arch 


makes it riſe in height; the lowneſs opens it in breadth. 7 4 
Jo BREAK. v. a. pret. I broke, or 

or broken. [bneccan, Saxon. ] 
1. To part by violence. . 


Vhen I brake the five loaves among five thouſand, how | 
many baſkets of OY took ye up? Mark, viii. 19. | 
ands aſunder, and caſt away their cords | 


Let us break their 
„ 5 
| Lee ſaid the fire, how ſoon tis done; 
Then took and broke them one by one: 
So ſtrong you'll be in friendſhip ty'd; 


Pjalm ii. 3. 


3. To pierce; to divide, as light divides dark neſs. 
Bya dim winking lamp, which feebly brole 


The ee he lay ſtretch'd along. Dryden. 


4. To deſtroy by violence. 


This is the fabrick, which, when God breaketh down, | 
| © Burnet's Theory. 


none can build up again. 
5. To overcome; to ſurmount. . 
Into my hand he forc'd the tempting gold, 


While I with modeſt ſtruggling broke his held. Gay. 


5. To batter; to make breaches or gaps in. 
I'! d give bay Curtal, and his furniture, 
My mouth no more were broken than theſe boys, 


And writ as little beard. Shak. All's Well that Ends Well. % 


7. Tocruſh or deſtroy the ſtrength of the body. 
Dee WT Les, > Daher gant! 
An old man, broken with the ſtorms of ſtate, 

Is come to lay his _— bones among ye; 
_ Give him a little earth ö 
1 he breaking of that parliament 
Brole him; as that diſhoneſt victory e | 
At Chzronea, fatal to liberty, 


bim to want? F 
8. To link or appal the ſpirit, 
5 Me I'll brave her to her face; 
I'll give my anger its free courſe againſt her: _ 


3 his health? have not others diſſipated his eſtate, and reduced 


Thou ſhalt ſee, Phoenix, how I'll break her pride. Philips. | 


9. To ſubdue. | | RA 
Why, then, thou can'ſt not breat her to the lute.— 


hy, no; for ſhe hath broke the lute to me.  Shakeſp. 


- _ Behold young Juba, the Numidian prince, 

Wich how much care he forms himſelf to glory, 
And breaks the fierceneſs of his native temper. Adi/or. 
10. Tocruſh; to diſable; to incapacitate. | TE 

Ihe defeat of that day at Cropredy was much greater than 


it then appeared to be; and it even broke the heart of his | 


army. | „ 2» 
©. Your hopes without are vaniſh'd into ſmoke; 


Your captains taken, and your armies broke, Dryden. 


11, To weaken the mind. 5 
e Oppreſt nature ſlee[ps? . 
This reſt might yet have balm'd thy broken ſenſes, 

Which, it conveniency will not allow, 2 5 
Stand in hard cure. HSbaleſpeare's King Lear. 


: If any dabbler in poetry dares venture upon the experi- 
ment, he will only break his brains. Felton on the Claſſicks. | 


32. To tame; to train to obedience. 


What boots it to break a colt, and to let him ſtraight run | 
Hß)penſer's State of Ireland. 


bPoſe at random) 8 
So fed before he's broke, he'll bear 
Too great a ſtomach patiently to feel 
The i | 
That hot-mouth'd beaſt that bears againſt the curb, 


Hard to be broken even by lawtul kings Dryden. 


No ſports but what belong to war they know, 
Joo break the ſtubborn colt, to bend the bow. Dryden. 
| | Virtues like theſe, 8 | 
Make human nature ſhine, reform the ſoul, 


And break our fierce barbarians into men. Addiſon's Cato. 


| 13. To make bankrupt. 


For this few know themſelves : for merchants broke, _ 
View their eſtate with diſcontent and pain. Dawveres. 


The king's grown bankrupt, like a broken man. Shak, 
With arts like theſe, rich Matho, when he ſpeaks, 
_ Attracts all fees, and little lawyers breaks. Dryden. 


A command or call to be liberal, all of a ſudden impover- | 


1ſhes the rich, breaks the merchant, and ſhuts up every pri- 
vate man's exchequer. ; | South, 
14. To crack or open the ſkin, ſo as that the blood comes. 
She could have run and waddled all about; even the day 
before ſhe broke her brow; and then my hutband took up 


the child. | | r , Hf Romeo and Juliet. 


Weak foul! and blindly to deſtruction led: 


15. To violate a contract or promiſe. 

TT Lovers break not hours, — 
Unleſs it be to come before their tine, _ Shakeſpeare. 
Pardon this fault, and, by my ſoul I ſwear, _ 


She break her heart! ſhe' II fooner break your head, Dry. 


I never more will break an oath with thee, Shakeſpeare. 


Did not our worthies of the houſe, 


Before they broke the peace, break vows ? Hudibras. 


6. To mtringe a law. 
y 3 man ! to break the pious laws 


Of nature, pleading in his children's cauſe, Dryden. 


17. To intercept ; to hinder the effect of, 


Break their talk, miſtreſs quickie to Lohman 7 ff peak 
erry Wives of Windſor. 


for himſelf. . Shakeſpeare's 


rale; part. paſl. broke, | 


29. To break the heart. To deſtroy with grief. 85 


or charity. Shakeſp. Hen. VIIL. | 


ſhing whip, or chew the curbing ſteel. May's Virg. | | 


B Rf 


ſtayeth above. 
Think not my ſenſe of virtue is ſo ſmall; 


As one condemn'd to leap a precipice, 
Who fees before his eyes the depth below, 
Stops ſhort, and looks about for ſome kind ſhrub, 
To break his dreadful fall. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
She held my hand, the deſtin'd blow to break, 
Then from her roſ. | 
18. To interrupt. ER | 
Some ſolitary cloiſter will T chooſe, _ 
Coarſe my attire, and ſhort ſhall be my ſleep, 
Broke by the melancholy midnight bell. Dryden. 
his voice, broke with ſighs and ſobbings, ſo far as to bid her 
proceed. | Adaliſon. Spectator, Ne 164. 
The poor ſhade ſhiv'ring ſtands, and muſt not break 


Sometimes in broken words he ſigh'd his care, 
Look'd pale, and trembled when he view'd the fair. Gay. 
19. Lo ſeparate company. | | 
Did not Paul and Barnabas diſpute with that vehemence, 
khat they were forced to break company?  Atterbury. 
20. To dillolve any union. | | | 

It is great folly, as well as injuſtice, to break off ſo noble 
4 relation  - Cullier of Friendſhip. 
21. To reform; with of. 5 


Ls 


overture, | 


ſhould ſuddenly debver any poſitive opinion, but only hear 
it, and, at the moſt, but to break it, at firſt, that it may be 


| I, who much deſir'd to nos 
Of whence ſhe was, yet feartul how to break 


I'd rather crack my ſinews, break my back, N 


F Than you ſhould ſuch diſhonour undergo. Shak, Tempeſt. Þ 
So quickly broke, it you divide. „„ Be 
| 2. Jo burſt, or open by force. TE ent 0 
Sag Moſes tells us, that the fountains of the earth were broke 
open, or clove aſunder. Burnet's Theory. 


24. To break the back. To diſable one's fortune. 
| „C 22 
Have brole their backs, with laying manors on em, 
For this great journey. N Henry VIII. 
. 8 


25. Tobreaka deer. To cut it up at ta 


26. To break faſt. To eat the tirit time in the day. 
27. Tobreak ground, To plough. | 


{upply their own turn. Careww's Survey of Cornwall. 


28. Tobreak ground. To open trenches. 


5 05 Good my lord, enter here. 
—Will't break my heart f—— 


Should not all relations bear a part? 


30. To breaka jeſt. To uttera jeit unexpeted. «© 
31. To break the neck. To lux, or put out the neck joints. 


32. To break off. Lo put a ſudden top. 


| 33. To break off. To preclude by ſome obſtacle ſuddenly in- 
Me inn dh 2,050 oe $0 OG ß 

Kill'd with report that old man eloquent. Milton.“ 

Have not ſome of his vices weakened his body, and broke |. 


To check the ſtarts and fallies of the foul.,. 


34. Tobreak up. To diſſolve; to put aſudden end to. 
Who cannot reſt till he good fellows find); | 
He breaks up houle, turns out of doors his mind, Herbert. 


tecth, if he did not retire immediately, and break up the meet- 
| Arbulbnot's Hiftory of F. Bull. 


ing. 

35. Tobreakup. To open; to lay open. > 
Ihe ſhells being thus lodged amonglt this mineral mat- 

ter, when this comes now to be brake up, it exhibits im-“ 

preſſions of the ſhells. | " Wood=rard on Feffils. | 


36. To break up. Jo ſeparate or diſband. . 
Atter taking the ſtrong city of Belgrade, Solyman return- 


37. To break upon the awheel. To punith by ſtreteking a cri- 
minal upon the wheel, and breaking his bones with bats. 

38. Tobreak wind, To give vent to wind in the body. 
% EH ERIE | 
3j EEO © f 
_ Give ſorrow words, the grief that does not ſpeak, _ 
__ Whiſpers the o'ertraught heart, and bids it break, Shak, 
2. To burtt. 2 | | | e 

T he clouds are ſtill above; and, while I ſpeak, 

Phe Roman camp | | 
Hangs o'er us black and threat'nins, like a ſtorm 
| Juſt > 


3. To burſt by daſhing, as waves on a rock, 


tumult in the Icarian ſea, daſhing and breaking among its 
crowd of iſlands. | Pope Effay on Homer, 
At laſt a falling billow ſtops his breath, | 


4. To break as a ſwelling to open, and diſcharge matter. 
Some hidden abſceſs in the meſentery, breaking tome few 
days after, was diſcovered to be an apoiteme. Herwey. 
Aſk one who hath ſubdued his natural rage, how he likes 
the change, and undoubtedly he will tell you, that it is no 


painfu 
5. To open as the morning. | 
The day breaks not, it is my heart, 
Becauſe that I and you mult part, 
Stay, or elſe my joys will die, 
And periſh in their infancy. 3 
When a man thinks of any thing in the darkneſs of che 
night, whatever deep impreſſions it may make in his mind, 


A.liliſun. Spectator, Ne 465. 
6. To burſt forth; to exclaim. | 
x very man, | 
After the hideous ſtorm that follow'd, was 

A thing intpir'd; and, not contulting, brote 


7. To become bankrupt. a ee e 
I did mean, indeed, to pay you with this; which, if, like 
an ill venture, it come Unbael home, I breax, and you, 
my genes creditors, loſe. Shak. Hen. IV. p. ii. Epilegue. 
e that puts all upon adventures, doth oftentimes break, 
and come to poverty. Bacon f. Eſſays, Ns 35. 
Cutler law tenants break, and houſes tall, 25 
For very want he could not build a wall. Pope. 
8. To decline in health and ſtrength. 8 
Vet thus, methinks, I hear them ſpeak y 
See how the dean begins to break : 


the firſt fall be broken, by means of a ſop, or otherwife, it | 

ALS Bacon Phyſical Remains, | A on prong his breaſt the dreadfy 
: 10. 10make way with tome kind of tuddenyere jo. ©: 
III rather leap down firſt, and break your fall. Dryden, | or violence, nm muels, impe 
in ſuddenly upon us, which we, in regard of times 
ſtances, may imagine to be fartheit of. ole, 


littines, 


y lips began to ſpeak, _ Dryden. 


as if it had iſſued out of the womb ? 


The father was ſo moved, that he could only command 


to eat through with his whole body of horſe, 
When the channel of a river is overcha 
more than it can deliver, it neceſſarily brea 


His painful ſilence, till the mortal ſpeak. Tickell.| to mak& itſelf room. Hale Origin 


And Europe from her lethargy did wake. 


The French were not quite broker of it, until ſome time | 
after they became chriſtians. Grew's Co/mol. Sacra, b. iii. 


22. To open ſomething new; to propound ſomething by an | Breakout, and burn with more triumphant blazes 4/:; 


When any new thing ſhall be propounded, no counſellor | 
There are not wanting ſome, who, ſtruck with the w, 
neſs of theſe charities, break through all the difficultic,. * 
ohttructions chat now e lie in the Way towards pn ; 4 


the better underitood at the next mecting. Bacon. | 
| 7 them. 


My mind, adventur'd humbly thus to ſpeak. Dryd. Fab. 
23. To break the bach. To ſtrain or diſlocate the wertebre | 
| with too heavy burdens, 3 


1 muſt pay her the laſt duty of friendihip wherever fi. 
Though T break through the whole plan of crever ti. 
formed in my mind, „„ "Bod 
11, To come to an explanation, 


When the price of corn fajteth, men generally give over 


| gu lam to break with thee of ſome affairs, 
ſurplus tillage, and break no more ground than will ſerve to 


I The huſbandman muſt firſt break the land, before it be| 
made capable of good feed. Sir FJ. Davies on Ireland. Þy 


It were enough to break a ſingle heart, Dryden. 


I hadas lief thou didit break his neck, as his fingers. Shak. N 


And break off all its commerce with the tongue. Addiſon. 


lle threatened that the tradeſmen would beat out his 


A ſecond deluge o'er our heads may break. —Dryden. | 


reaking on our heads. Dryden's All jor Lowe. 5 
Breaks o' er his head, and whelms him underneath. Dryd. | 
leſs happy than the eaſe of d broken impoithume, after the | 


gathering and filling of it. Decay of Piety. | 


Donne. 


they are apt to vanith as toon as the day hr about hin.. 


Into u general prophecy. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


river firſt riſeth, great 8 in Cairo ule tu 


Poor gentleman ! he droops apace, | Swoiſt. | 


up. 7 
© Spirit of wine, mingled wich common water, yet ſo as if 9. To iſſue out with vehemence. 24. To break up. To diſſolve itſelf. 
2 4 . | 


8 R E 


Whoſe wounds, vet freſh, with moody hands he fragt 
accents bree. p, 
. bee 
BARE | "Wing, 
Calamities may be neareſt at hand, and reahelt to ½½ 
eat 
UT ClCing,, 
er, b. V. N 22 
holt ot the js. | 
2 Jam. xii, 
It, 2 Chrgy. . 
when it brate: ik 
an: fag wy 197”... Job, xxxvii's 
. this is he; ſoftly awhile, 70 mani 
Let us not break in upon him. Milton's Agent 
ys Ont 10 
He reſolved, that Balfour ſhould uſt his 7 7 ob, 


The three mighty men broke through the 


They came into Judah, and brate into 
Or who thitt up the ſea within doors, 


deaay 
Clarent 
rged with wit, 
&5 over the banks 
Sometimes his anger breaksthrough all Aue 
And ſpares not gods nor men. Deu bum F 
Till through thoſe clouds the ſun of knowled+ 10 1 
e 


1 
D E ibas 


Oh! could'ſt thou break through fate's ſevere gee... © 
A new Marcellus thall ariſe in thee. Dryden; 2." 
At length I've acted my ſevereſt part, 1 
I feel the woman breaking in upon lues, 
And melt about my heart, my tezrs will flow, Adi. ca 
How does the luſtre of our father's actions. bs 
Through the dark cloud of ills that cover him, 
And yet, methinks, a beam or light 5recks in; 
On my departing foul, _ - Addiſon's Co 


: : 5 — . / [IO 8 
Almighty pow'r, by whoſe moſt wiſe MES ro * 
Helpleſs, forlorn, uncertain here I {tan ; ge 
Take this faint glimmering of thy{lt away, 
Or break into my foul with perfect day! 
Heav'n its ſparkling portals wide ditplay, 


Arbuthng, 
And break upon thee in a flood of guy! Pope's Miſe. 


ite which Lbae 


But perceiving this great alteration in his friend, be 


| thought fit to break with him thereof, Sidney, b. . 


Stay with me awhile; 
That touch me near. Shokeſp, Tæuo Gentlemen of Perm. 
Brea with them, gentle love, : 
About the drawing as many of their huſbands 
Into the plot, as can; if not, to rid em; | 


EY : _That'l] be the eaſier practice. E. Yobnſon's Cult 
- | 12, To fall out; to be friends no longer. 4 | 5 


Be not afraid to break 


-— VVV | With murc'rers, and traitors, for the ſaving 
Id rather break mine own. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


A life ſo near and neceſſary to you, 


As is your country's. B. Fobnſon's Catiln, 
To break upon the ſcore of danger or expence, is to be 
mcan and narrow-ſpirited. Collier on Friendjb, 


Sighing, he ſays, we muſt certainly break, 


And my cruel unkindneſs compels him to {peak. Prix, 
13. Tobreak from. To ſeparate from with ſome vehemcice. 


| How didit thou ſcorn life's meaner charms, 
Thou who cou'dit breat from Laura's arms? Roſeanne, 
; 7 42 5 3 > : 
Thus radiant 7077 the circling crowd he brobe; 


And thus with manly modetty he ſpoke. Dryden's Firg!, 


This cuttom makes bigots and ſcepticks ; and thoſe tht 


| Greakfromit, are in danger of herely. . L Locks, 
14. Tobreak in. To enter unexpettedly, without proper ir 
paration, | RP Teo er | 


The doctor is a pedant, that, with a deep voice, anda ma. 


giſterial air, Ye zz upon converſation, and drives denn 
all betore hin. * | | 
15. To break, To diſcard. 


Addiien un It. 
* ' 


When I fee a great officer rote, a change male in the 


court or the miniltry, and this under the molt graces 

princeſs that ever reigned. ; Sivy/t 

: 16. To break lyaſe. To eſcape from captivitv. 

ing to Conttantinople, broke up his army, and there lay ſtill |; F 
the whole year following. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. | 


Who would not, finding way, break 7oſe from hel, 
And boldly venture to whatever place, 
Fartheſt from pain? Mz1t0:”s Paradi/e Loft, b. iv. 1.839. 


17. To break looſe, To ſhake off rettiaint, 


If we deal falſely in covenant with God, and rea les 


from all our engagements to him, we releaſe God tron #1 
the promiſes he has made to us. 1 Tall. 
18. Tobreakoff. To deſitt ſuddenly. 


* 


Do not peremptorily hre of, in any buſineſs, in 2 tet 
d 8. | 


anger; but howloever you ſhew bitternets, do not act ay 
thing that is not revocuble. | 8 cn. 


oY 


Pius Quintus, at the very time when that memorable we- 


tory was won by the C hriſtians at Le anto, being then brau- 
ing of cauſes in contiltory, broke of ſuddenlv, and faid t9 
thoſe about him, it is now more time we ſhould give tines 
to God. 5 = e Rach 
He could compare the cenfuſion of a multitude to that | _ 


When you begin to conſider, whether you may gates: 


one draught more, let that be accounted a tign late chan 

I | * * / 4 Il ki * 
to break of. | Taylor's Rute of L109 Buy 
19. To break off from. To part trom with violence. 


A b - » ' ” nd L af 
I mult from this enchanting queen break F. Shag. 


20. Jo break out. To diſcover itſelf in fucken cttects. 


Let not one ſpark or filthy luittul fire _ 

« ; n — 1 * 
Break out, that may her tacred peace moleſt. Here. 
They tmother and keep down the flame of the mite! 


ſo as it may not break out in their time of government; Vi? 
comes atterwards, they care not. Sponſors le 


Such a deal of wonder is broken nt within this heul, 


ballad-makers cannot be able to expreſs it. SLZ 


As lire breaks out of flint by percuſſion, fo wd ur 


truth ilueth out of the 2vitation of argument. His. 


Fully ripe, his twelling fate breułs cut, Y 
And hurries him to mighty mifchiets on. Drga% 
All turn'd their fides, and to each other pon | 
I ſaw their words breakout in fire and nes. D 
Like a ball of fe, the further thrown, - 
Still with 3 greater blaze ſhe thone, 1 
And her bright ſoul broke out on ev'ry ide. Dye. 


* , . RD 1 ? a. 
There can be no greater labour, than to be always Len 


bling; there being ſo many ways by which s lmotheres wn 
is apt to blaze, and break t , btb. 


k | J at 1 
They are men of concealed fire, that doth not break c 


the ordinary circumitances of life. Ad liſen an the Wer, 


A violent fever broke out in the place, Which ie t v2} 


great multitudes. Addiſon. Spector, + ; _ 
21. To break out. To haveeruptions from the body, 45 P. 
rules or ſores. 
22. Tobreak out, To become diſſolute. 


. 5 .  '%o 2 14 
He broke not out into his great excetſes, while he was | 


- - e * At. 
ſtrained by the counſels and authority ot dengca. Dry 
23. Tobrea Pp: To ceaſe; to internit. 3 

It is credibly affirmed, that, upon that very day, We? 


denly to pr 
Ne an. 


Tt:ik 


acon's Natural Hilo, 


— 


5, . ns 
eas 
larendux 
„ 
le bank; 
J 
Monlul. 
ies, 
7 5 Spb; 
Se bros 
D. Aas. 
dete, 
4 Ex 


life Can, 


ultics id 
1” y lis 
Atterbu; 
GIG, 


Arbutbng, 


4 Mes. 
ver lic e, 
ich hae 
"s Leiter, 


friend, he 
idney, b. i, 


of Vera, 


J * 7 
s Catiun, 


's Catibu. 
e, is tv be 
Trient). 
ik. Privy, 


'ehemeice. 


Roſcommon, 
te: 


proper hir. 


and a mt 
wes down 


ae in the 

jt graci's 
- K * * 

om hell, 

. iv. l. 889. 

hreak le- 

»d trom 44 


Tillotjua, 
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: Bar. | 
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| "refs ſcatiereih, and breaketh wp tuddenly. Bacon. | 
* he came near it, the pillar and croſs of light brake 
bl 


Ne 741 


BRE 


e and the like conceits, when men have cleared their 
| Theſe by the light of experience, will ſcatter and 
wm" like mitt Bacon's Natural Hiftory, Ne 124. 
break 1* «dy depredation of air upon watery moiſture, and 
vo bf the ſame into air, appeareth in nothing more vifi- 
he ſudden diſcharge or vaniſhing of a little cloud 
| laſs, or any poliſhed body; for 


rerlion o 
le, than t | 
of breath, or vapour, trom 


if abroad, as it were, into a firmament of 
og n 8 Bacon's New Atlantis. 
What We obtain by converſation, is oftentimes loſt again, 
as ſoon as the company breaks up, or, at lealt, when wu 
: " | "arts, 
We To begin holidays; to be diſmiſſed from bu- 
fineſs. i . . | 
r army is diſpers'd already: + 
Like — livers una d, they took their courſe 
Faſt, welt, north, foutn ; or, like a ſchool broke up, 
Fach hurries to rds his home and ſporting- place. Shak, 
3. Jo read with. To part triendihip with any. 
* There is a ſlave whom we have put in prion, 
Reports, the Volſcians, with two leveral powers, 
Ale entered in the Roman territories. 
Go ſee this rumourer whipt. It cannot . 
The Volſcians dare break with us. Shakeyp. Coriolanus. 
| Can there be any thing of friendſhip in ſnares, hooks, and 
wepans? Whoſoever breaks wth his triend upon ſuch terms, 


0 | South. 
26 Invent ſome apt pretence, F 
To break with Bertran. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 

87. It is tv be oblerved of this extenſive and perplexed verb, 
that, in all its ſignifications, whether aide or neutral, it 
has ſome reference to its prumitive meaning, by implying ei- 


ther detriment, {uddenne1s, or violence. 
Bikak. 2. J. (trom the verb. 8 | 
” State of being broken; opening. 
From the break of day until noon, the roaring of the can- 
non never ceaſed. | 
8 For now, and ſince firſt break of day, the fiend 
Mere ſerpent in appearance, forth was come, 


ayoid the multiplicity of lines. Dryaen's Dujreſnoy. 


The Gght of it would be quite loſt, did it not ſometimes 
diſcover itlelf through the breaks and openings of the woods 


that grow about it. Addiſon. 
2. A pauſe; an interryption. | ; 
3. Aline drawn, noting that the ſenfe is ſuſpended. 
All modern traſh is 5 5 
Sabiſt. 


Set forth with num'rous breaks and daſhes. 
BAE AK ER. x. f. [from beat. ll 
1. He that breaks any thing. „ 75 
Cardinal, I'Il be no breaker of the law. Shakeſpeare. 
If the churches were not employed to be 3 to hear 
Go.'s law, there would be need of them, to 
the breaker: of the laws of men. 
2. Awave drox21 by rocks or fandbanks. | 
7; Bug ARFasT. V. A. [from break and faſt.) To eat the 
aut Cain the day. | „„ 
As toon us Pheebus? rays inſpect us, 
Firit, Sir, I read, and then 1 bj.. 
Bar \KFAST. A. /. [from the verb.! | | 
1, The firit meal in the day. V 
The duke was at breakfaſt, the laſt of his repaſts in this 


South. 


world, VVV IWitton. 
1. [he thing eaten at the firſtmeal., oe 
Hope is a good breakja/t, but it is a bad ſupper. Bacon. 


A good piece of bread would be often the belt break/a/7 | | 


Locke. * 


for my young maſter. 
3. A meal, or food in L 75 8 
Had been ſeized by a hungry lion, 


I would have been a breakfaſt to the beaſt f Shakeſpeare. f | 


I lay me down to gaſp my lateſt breath, 

The wolves will get a breakfaſt by my death, 

Yet ſcarce enough their hunger to ſupply. Dryden. 

BREAKNECK, 2. /. {from break and nec. ] A fall in which 
uc neck is broken; 4 2 place endangering the neck. _ 

mu VVV | 

Forſake the court; to do't or no, is certain ; 

To me a brealneck. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


BREAK ROME. wy from break and promiſe. ] One that | 
"6 ny 


makes a practice of 


eaking his promiſe. 


| will think you the molt nome Coby ay and the 
2 


moſt hollow lover. Shakeſpeare's As Like It. 


Bat akvow. 2. J. (from break and woxw.] He that prac- 


tiles the breach of vows. _ | I 
That daily breakwory, he that wins of all, v 

Of Kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids. Shak, 
Bern. . / ¶ brame, Fr.] The name of a fiſh. ä 


The hream being at full growth, is a large fiſh ; he will | 


breed both in rivers and ponds, but loves beſt to live in 
n He is, by Geſner, taken to be more elegant than 
F 0 
a water that pleaſes him, and, in many ponds, lo faſt as to 
overitock them, and farve the other fiſh. He is very broad, 
with a forked tail, and his ſcales ſet in excellent order. He 
bath large eyes, 
mw, and a lozing bone, to help his grinders. The male is 
derved to have two large melts, and the female two large 
ads ot eggs or ſpawn. - | 
broad bream, to pleaſe ſome curious taſte,  - 
While yet alive in boling water caſt, N 


BREAST, 1. 
I. Tue middle 
the delly, 


2, Ty. 17 FR 1 Q * 1 2 . 5 : \ 
Lhe dugs or teats of women, which contain the milk. 


J. Ubneorx, Saxon.} 


* yl cr excretory 7 i [> they approach the nipple, 
ado getner, till at laſt they form ſeven, eight, 
Yeral croſs — 
ter, that it an 
rought to it, might not 
other Pipes, which all teri 


S, by which they communicate with oneano- 


ſtagnate, but paſs through by the 
ninate in the extremity of the nip- 


ple, They have Art 4 . . . . 
GIA uteries and veins from t! | : 
Iitercoſtal; They ns from the fubelavian and 


and from the ſixth 
rate the milk for t 
Which 


b compole the gla . a n . ee 
ſphincter muſcle, c glands of the breaſt in maids, like a 


can enter them: } s 
: em; | 8 K 
with a foxtue 3 but when. the womb grows big 


» and compreſles the del. ; r 
dem artery; f preftes the deſcending trunk of the 
greater torce 


pair of the brain. Their uſe is to tepa- 


rough the arteries of the 


A paſſage inte d- N f reafts, and forces 

1. n which, being at firit narrow, ad- 
ns.) By am water; but crown: 7 wy d cs 

u the womb grows hiower? growing wider by degrecs, 


ö Iger, the glands receiv ick fer 
and, after birth, the Ser, the glands receive à thick ſerum, 
, which before did flow to 
bur days ufterwards 
more dila * Bye 
Tes Slate the mamillary glands. 


Breaſibigb in ſand. 


bas zpough to warrant hun in fo doing, both before God and | ſtrengthen the ſtem, and all the forepart ot the ſhip. Harris. 


| BREASTPLATE. #./. [from breaftand plate.] Armour for 


Knoltes's Hiftory of the Turks. | 


Par. Loſi. | : 
They mutt be drawn from far, and without breats, to 


pritons tor | 


Prior. 
„ e 


4. Relpiration; the power of breathing. 


me. He is long in growing, but breeds exceedingly | 


and a narrow ſucking mouth, two fets of | | 
Walton's Angler. 


Vex'd with unwonted heat, boils, flings about. W; aller. 
part of the human body, between the neck and | 
6 Enes of the breaſt is compoſed of a great num 
of glands, of an oval figure, which he in a great quantity 
Apes, called zrbul; lafijeri, which have ſe- 


y of them be, ttopped, the milk, which was 


have nerves from the vertebral pairs, 
ne nouriſhment of the fœtus. The tubes, 


ontract fo cloſely, that no part of the 


ie blood flows in a greater 1 and wich 


y run with a thick milk; becauſe that 
5 the fœetus, and, tor three or 
»by the uterus, beginning then to top, 
Quincy. 


7 MK SS 
BR-E 
4. The heart; the conſcienee; the 6iſpofition of the mind. 

Needlels was written law, where none ongeft ; | 
The law of man was written in his breaff. Dryd. Ovid. 
5. The paſſions; the regard. | 

Margarita firſt poſſeſs'd, 

If Iremember well, my Heat. Powley. 
To BREAST. wu. a. from the noun.] To meet in front; to 
oppole breaſt to breaſt. 8 | | 

The threaden fails 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd fea, 
Breaſiing the lofty ſurge. Shabejpeare's Henry V. 
BRrE'aSTBONE. x. /. [from breaft and bonc.] The bone of 
the breaſt; the ſternum. 


under the breafibone. . Peacham. | 
BREASTCASKET. u. /. [from breaft and caſter] Wich ma- 
riners. The largeſt and longeſt cuſkets, which area tort oi 
ſtrings placed in the middle of che yard. h 
BRE'ASTFAST. 7. . [from breaſt and faſt.] In a fhip. A 
rope faſtened to tome part of her forward on, to hold her 
head to a warp, or the like. Harris. 
BRE'ASTHIGH. adj. [from breafi and high.] Up to the breaſt. 
Ihe river itſelt gave way unto her, ſo that ſhe was ftraight 
breaſthigh. Stuncy. 
Lay madam Partlet baſking in the ſun, £ 
| Dryden's Fables. 
BR E ASHHO OKS. 1. /. from breaſt and Hook. With ip- 
 wrights. The compatiing timbers before, that help to 


BRE'aSTKNOT. 2. / rom breaft and knot.] A knot or 
bunch of ribbands worn by women on the breaſt. | 
Our ladies have till faces, and our men hearts, why may 
we not hope ſor the fame atchievements from the influence ot 
this Heut ©. Addiſon, Freeboliler, N? 11. 


the breaſt. | 
WMhat ſtronger breaſiplate than a heart untainted? 
Thrice is he arm'd, that hath his quarrel juſt. & 
Gaintt ſhield, helm, breaftplate, and, inſtead of thoſe, 
Five ſharp ſmooth tones from the next brook he chole. 
| Convley. 


only with a pocket-piſtol, before his old ruſty brea/iptate 

could be ſcoured, and his cracked headyiece mended. S. 

BREAST PLUG. . /. ¶ from breaft and plough.) Aplough 
uſed for paring turf, driven by the breaſt. 
The breafiplough, which a man ſhoves before him. 


BR NASTRO ES. . ſ. [from breaft and repe.] Ina ſup. 
Thote ropes which faiten the yards to the parcels, and, with 
the parrels, hold the yards faſt to the maſt, 


up as high as the breaſt of the defendants; the fame with 


er. 4 | 

Sir John Aſtley caſt up breaf{avorks, and made a redoubt 
for the defence of his men. = Clarendon, b. viii. 
BREATH. . f. [bnate, Saxon.) 805 : 
1. * air drawn in and ejected out of the body by living ani- 
mais. a ; | | 
. _- Whither are they vaniſh'd? 
Into the air: and what ſcem'd corporal 
MMelted, as breats into the wind. | 


No man has more contempt than I of breath; _ 
3. The tate or power of breathing freely; oppoled to the con- 
dition in which a man is breathleſs and ſpent. e 

At other times, he caſts to {uc the chace =, 
Of ſwift wild beats, or run on foot a race, 


What is your diſterence? ſpeak; „ 
I am ſcarce in breath, my lord. Shateſp. King Lear. 

_ Spaniard, take bre&th ; ſome reſpite LH aftord; 
My cauſe is more advantage than your ſword. Dryden. 
Our ſwords ſo wholly did the fates employ, | 
That they, at length, grew weary to deltroy; __ 
Retus'd the work we brought, and out of breath, 
Made ſorrow and deſpair attend for death. Dryden. 


Reit, that * all men lite, gave him his death, 
5. Reſpite; pauſe; relaxation. 


Before 1 politively ſpeak. 
6. Breeze; moving air. 3 

Vent all thy paſſion, and I'll rand its ſhock, 
Calm and unruffled as a ſummer's ſea, 


. - . 


IV. 


A ſingle act; an inſtant. 
You menace me, and court me in a breath, 
Your Cupid looks as dreadfully as death. 
BREATHABLE. adj. [from breath.) That may be breathed; 
as, breathable air. V | 
To BREATHE. v. n. [from breath.] 
1. To draw in and throw out the air by the lungs. . 
gate return'd, the race of glory paſt, : 
New to his friends embrace, 
2. To live. | | 3 
Let him breathe, between the heav'ns and earth, 
A private man in Athens. 
3. To take breath; to reſt. | 
He preſently followed the victory ſo hot upon the Scots, 
that he ſuffered them not to breathe, or gather themſelves to- 
gether again. | 


Upon agreement. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 
When France had breath'd, after inteſtine broils, 
And peace and conqueſt crown'd her foreign toils. 


4. To paſs by breathing. | 
Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, 
To whoſe toul mouth no healthſome air brenthes in, 
Ani there be ftrangl'd ere my Romeo comes? Shakeſp. 

To BREATHE. v. 2. ; 

1. To inſpire, or inhale into one's own body, and eject or ex- 
pire out of it. : | | 
nm er They with to ve, 

Their pains and poverty dettre to bear, „ 
To view the light of heav'n, and breathe the vital air. 
| : Dryden. 
They here began to breathe a moſt delicious kind of æther, 
and {rw all the fields about them covered with a kind of pur- 
ple light, | | | Tatler, Ne $1. 

2. To mie by breathing. 


its original. | Decay & Piety. 
I would be young, be handſome, be belov'd, . 
Could Thut breathe myſeif into Adraſtus. 


Dryden. 
3. To expire; to «ject by breathing. 


breatbed out nothing but flame. 


Spectator, N“ 223. 


es lu * Hi ” 4 . 
L Then. r tatberleſs from the brecht. 
begs ot a braſt that is un ; 


Job, xxiv. 9. 
der the neck, between the 


4. To exeiciſe; to keep in breath. 


7. To utter privately, 
8. To give air or vent to. 


BRE'ATHER: A. . [from breathe] 
1. One that breathes, or lives. 


The belly thall be eminent by ſhadowing the flank, and | - 


BREATHING. . . [from breathe.) 
1. Alpiration; ſecret prayer. 


Shakejp. | 


This venerable champion will come into the field, armed |. 


Mortimer. | © 


Harris. 


BRE D. parlicip. pagſ. ¶ trom to 3 8 
thei 
| BRE'ASTWORK, z. I. from breaft and avork. ] Works thrown 


Shakeſp. King Lear. | 


N But whence haſt thou the pow'r to give me death? Dryd. | 


| 2. Breeches. 


9 enlarge his breath, large breath in arms moſt needful, 
Or elle, by wreltling, to wax ſtrong and hecdful. Spenſer. 


And too much breathing put him out of breath, Milton. 


When not a breath of wind flies o'er its ſurface. Adi one 


Dryden. 7 


ad breath'd his laſt. Pope. 


Shakeſp. Antony and Cleop. | 


| | Spenfer's State of Ireland. 
Three times they breath d, and three times did they drink, 


Raſcom mon. 


He breathed into us the breath of life, a vital active ſpi- 
rit; whoſe motions, he expects, ſhould own the digniry of 


She is called, by ancient authours, the tenth muſe; and, by 
Plutarch, is compared to Caius, the ſon of Vulcan, who 


The greynounds are as ſwift as breathed ſtags. Shak, 


| 5. 8 ; n 
Tue artful youth proceed to fou the quirej 


Tyey breathe the fluie, or firike the vou Wire. Puy 


6. To exhale; to ſeud out as breath. 


| His altar breathes Sb 
Ambroſial odours, and ambrotial Row'rs: Par, Loft. 
I have tow'rd heaven BrentÞ'd a ſecret vuwWw, 
To bve in prayer and contemplation. Shakeſprure: 


'Theready cure to cool the raging paid, | 
Is underneath the foot to beathe i vein. Drvden's Firgtt: 


She ſhows a body rather than « life; | 5 . 
A ſtatue than a breather, Shakejp. Antony and Cleopatra; 


| No particular teandat once can touch, | 
But it confounds the breather, Shakeſpenre. 
3. Inſpirer ; one that animates or infüfes by infpiration. 
The breather ot all lite docs naw expire: 


His milder father fummons him away. Norrie: 


_ White to high heuv'n his pious breathings turn'd, 
Wecping he hop'd, and facrificing mourn'd;” Prior: 
2. Bicathing place; vent. | | 
Cy The warmth diftends the chinks, and makes 
New breathings, whenes new non:1thment the takes. Dryd. 
BREATHLESS. ad). from breath.} . „„ 
1. Out of breath; ſpent with labour. 8 
Well knew | 

The prince, with patience and ſufferance fly; 

So nally heat ſoon cooled to fubdue; | 


1 remember when the fight was done, | 
When 1 was dry with rage, and extreme toil, - 
Breathleje, and tomt, leaning upon my word, 
Came chere a certain lord. pea 


hazeſpeare's Henry Iv. P. 1. 
_ down breathleſs and dead. 

_.._ Breaillejs and tir'd, is all my fury fpent, 
Or docs my glutted ſpleen at lengthrelent? Dyyd. An. 


Hayab ard. 


2. Dead. 


Kneeling before this ruinof ſweet life, 
And breat ung to this breathleſrexcellence, 5 
The incenſe of a vow, a den vow. Shakeſp. King John. 
Vieläding to the jentence, breathleſs tho 8 
And pale thalt lie, as what thou burieſt now. 


Prix. 


Their malice was bred in them, an 

never be changed. | 

BREDE. 1. /. See BRAID. 5 | 5 
In a curious brede of needle-work, one colour falls away 

by ſuch juſt degrees, and another rites ſo in ſenſibly, that we 

ice the variety, without being able to diſtinguiſh the total 


r copitation would 
Wiſtom, xii. 10. 


| Addijuns : 


boy turned towards him his naked breech, and uſed words 
ſuitable to that geſture, - 


they begin to creep out at their breeches, they will preſently 
clap them cloſe to a wall, to keep them in. Greww's M | 
Ah! chat thy father had been ſo reſolv d 1— - 
— That you might {till have worn the petticoat, 
3. The hinder part of a piece of ordnance. | 
Sa cannons, when they mount vaſt pitches, 
Are tumbl'd back upon their breeckes,  - 
To BREECH. v. a. ¶fiom the noun.]J 
1. Lo put into breeches, | = 


| 2. To lit any thing with a breech ; as, to breech a gun. 


VRE'ECHES. u. / [bnec, Sax. from bracca, an old Gauligh 


with breeches, to be derived from that of the garment, In 
this ſenſe it has no ſingularJ LETS 
1. The garmentworn hy men over the lower part of the body. 


5 Rough ſatires, fly remarks, ill-natured ſpecches, 
Are always aim'd at poets that wear bracts 
A velt, or breeches, tin by bur the brue 

Cou'd ne'er contrive all three to make a ſuit, Xing. 


bands. | 
if her fortune, and her extraction, had entitled her to the 


breeches.. 1 9 85 | L'Eftrange. 
To BREED. v. a. preter. I bred, T have bred. [bpxvan, Sax. J 


None fiercer in Numidia bred, _ 
With Carthage were in triumph led. 
2. To occaſion; to cauſe; to produce. 
I Thereat he roared for exceeding pain, 


Our own hearts we know, but we are not certain what 


hearts of others. Hooker, b. iv. 
What hurt ill company, andovermuch liberty, breedeth in 
youth ! 2 ene Schoolmaſter. 
Intemperance and luſts breed infirmities and diſcaſes, 
which, being propagated, ſpoil the ſtrain of a nation. Tillotſon. 

3. To contrive; to hatch; to ==; 

My fon Edgar! had he a hand to write this! a heart and 
brain tobreedit in! Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
4. To produce from one's ſelf. 

Children would breed their teeth with much leſs danger. 
; 10 | LOND Locke on Education. 

5. To give birth to; to be the native place, 
Mr. Harding, and the worthieſt divine Chriſtendom hath 
bred for the ſpace of ſome hundreds of years, were brought 
up together in the ſame univerſity, | Hooker. 
Hail, foreign wonder ! | 


1. | Whom,certain, theſe rough ſhades did never breed. Milton. 


6. To educate; to qualify by education. 
Whoe'er thou art, whoſe forward years are bent 
On ſtate- affairs to guide the government; 
Hear firſt what Socrates of old has ſaid eee 
To the lov'd youth, whom he at Athens hred. Dryden, 
To breed up the fon to common ſenſe, 
Ts evermore the parent's leaſt expence. Bei dens Juvenal, 
And left the pillagers, to rapine bred, | 
Without controul, to ſtrip and ſpoil the dead, Dryden. 
His farm may net remove his children too far from him, 
or the trade he vreeds them up in. | Lecke, 
7. To bring up; to take care of from infancy. 


Our endlets anguith, docs nat nature claim? 
Reaſon and forrow are to us the ſame, 
Ah, wretched me! by fates averſe decreed_ , 


£ . * 4 
5. To igll. e; i mne or adtuste by breath. 


75 BREED. v. 2. 
| 2 0 1. To 


I will chide no breather in the world but myiclt. SHA ? . 
2. One that vtters any thing. | | 


And ne'er have ſtoln the breech from Lancaſter, Shakeſþ, 


Anonymous. 


word; ſo that Skinner hnagines the name of the part covered 


Petrachio is coming in a new hat and an old jerkin, and a 
ER I Pair of old breeches, thrice turned. Shak. Taming the Shrew. 
Give me {ome breath; ſome little pauſe, dear lord, 


| Shakeſpeare's Richard III. E. Prior. 


Give him a ſingle coat to make, he'd do'tz _ ! 8 


2. To wear the breeches, is, to uſurp the authority of the hul- | 


The wife of Xanthus was roud and domineering, as h 


- Roſcommon. 


That, to have heard, great horrour would have bred. Spenſ. 


Ered up in grief, can pleaſure be our theme? = 
nh 


To bring thee forth with pain, with care to breed. Dryden. | 


_- Tho'whenhe 9 wax, that battle gan renew, Spen/; 


Many fo trained themſelves in their race, that they fell 


vaniſhing of the one, from che firſt appearance of the other. 


| BREECH. . /, {ſuppoſed from bnaccan, Saxon. 
1. The lower part olle body; the back part. . 
When the king's weng was offered by a herauld, a lewd © 


_ 1 „„ 2 Ward: 
Iuhe ſtorks devour ſnakes and other ſerpents z which when 


1. To procreate; to generate; to produce more of the ſpecies. 


hope the rites and orders of our church have bred in the 
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109 brief as I have known a play; 
Wiech — 4 my lord, it is too long, f | 
ob J makes it tedious. Shak, Midſum. Night's Dream. 

[ will be mild and gentle in my words. - 
\nd brief, good mother, for I am in haſte. 
| 1 muſt begin with rudiments of art, 
reach you gamut in A briefer ſort, 
More lealant, pretty, and eſfectual. Shak 
They nothing doubt prevailing, and to make it brief wars. 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


-f (tile i t which expreſſeth much in little. 
infa "Ben. Johnſon's Diſcovery. 
f] had quoted more words, I had quoted more protane- 
£ and therefore Mr. Congreve has reaſon to thank me 
i bi barer | 
; carb ſhrine of Venus, or ſtraight pight Minerva, 
poltures beyond brief nature. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
vie. 1. /. (brief, Dutch, a letter. ] 8 
. A writing of any Kind. 92 95 
here is a brief, how many ſports are ripe: 
Make choice of which your highneſs will ſee firſt. Shak, 
The apoſtolical letters are of a twofold kind and difference, 
5 ſome are called briefs, becauſe they are comprited ina 
* and compend ious way of writing. Ayliffe s Parerg. 
\ A thort extract, or epitome. 3 
hut how you mult begin this, enterprize, 255 0 
Iwill your highneſs thus in brief adviſe. Fairy Queen. 
[doubt not but I ſhall make it plain, as far as a ſum or 
brict can make a cauſe piam. _ Bacon's Holy War. 
The brief of this tranſaction is, theſe iprings that ariſe 
here, are umpregnated with vitriol. Woodward on Foſſils. 
+ In law. „ 5 | | 
A writ whereby a man is ſummoned to anſwer to any ac- 


don; or it is any precept of the king in writing, iſſuing 


out of any court, whereby he commands any thing to be 
done. : : | . NE 98 
& The writing given the pleaders, containing the caſe. 
The brief with weighty crimes was charg d, 
on which the pleader much enlarg d. Sy 
Letters patent, giving licence to a charitable collection for 
f any pul Ick or private loſs. 5 


( {ln muſick.] A meaſure of quantity, which contains two 


ſtrokes down in _— time, and as many up. Harris. 
Erl T. adv, [from brief.] Concilely; in few words. 


[ will ſpeak in that manner which the ſubject requires; 


that is, probably, and moderately, and brief) 


Z acon. 
The modett queen a while, with downcaſt eyes, 


ponder d the ſpeech; then briefly thus replies. Dryden. 


zukrvkss. 1. /. [from brief.] Concilenels ; ſhortne1s. 
They excel in grandity and gravity, in ſmoothneſs and 
opriety, in quickneſs and brrefneſs. Camden's Remains. 
PR. 1. ,. {bnan; Sax.] A plant. The tweet and the 
wild forts are both ſpecies of the roſe ; which ſce. 
What ſubtle hole is this, ; 5 
Whoſ: mouth is cover'd with rude growing briers ? Shak, 
Then thrice under a brier doth crecpy - , 
Which at both ends was rooted deep, 
Aud over it three times doth leap 5 


Her magick much availing. Drayton's Nympbid. ; 


Rrrav. adj. [from brier.] Rough; thorny ; full of briers, 


Ne, and poſſibly alſo BRIX, is derived from the Saxon | 
bc, a bridge; which, to this day, in the northern counties, 


is called 3 brigg, and not a bridge. Gibſon's Camden. 


RICA PE. z. J. {brigade, Fr. It is now generally pro- 
nonticed with the accent on the laſt ee A divition of 
forces; a body of men, conliiting of ſeveral ſquadrons of 


hotle, or battalions of foot. 


Or tronted br;gades form. Par. Loft, 6. ii. | 


Philips. | 
pointed by the brigadier to af- | _ 


Here the Bavarian duke his brigades leads, 
Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold. x 
Bras DE Major, An officer ap 
itt him in the management and ordering of his brigade ; and 


e there acts as a major general does in an army. Harris. 


DIGADUER General. An officer who commands a brigade 
ot horte or foot in an army; next in order below a major 


general. 


wo band of robbers. 


There might he a ront of ſuch barbarous thieviſh brigands | 


nome rocks; but it was a degeneration from the nature of 
N 2 political creature. Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
KICGANDINE, | WE VVV 
RGANTINE. 15 [from brigand.}] 


„ Alight veſſel; ſuch as has been formerly uſed by corſairs 


POE RS 
Like as a warlike brigandine, apply'd 925 
To fight, lays forth — threatful Na afore 
Tue engines, which in them fad death do hide. 
ONT Scarce five years are paſt, _ 
Since in your brigantine you ſail'd to ſee 
The Adriatick wedded. 
The conſul obliged him to deliver up his fleet, and reſtore 
* ups, referving only to himſclt two brigantines. Arbuth, 
V che te mail. N | : 
en put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 
And brigandine of 4 thy broad Pie era * 
Ty GH: rats, and greves. 
1. 85 IT. adj, [beopr, Saxon.) | 
* Mining ;-.g ittering; full of light. 
"ER Through's clond 7h -- 
:awn round about thee like a radiant ſhrine, 


Dark, with exceſlive br; ht, thy ſkirts x: rom Par. Loſt. 


"Sol ſhook the ſacrec ſhrine, and ſudden light _ 
Ping through the vaulted roof, and made che temple 
. bright, Ss | "Yigg den. 


: ear ; evident. 


eaſe 3 not proceed too ſwiftly, that he may with more 
„th ng hter evidence, and with ſurer ſucceſs, draw the 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 


turner on. 


Tk 85 acute; ſubtle; as a bright genius. 
7, TEN. . g. [trom bright.] 
0 7 bright; to make to > 29h | 
Fane purple morning ring wit the year, 
Ado <5 tne tpring, as her celeſtial eyes 
ry = world, and brighten all the ſkies. 
hy 8 1 by light trom without. 
Plays 1 my » that mothers only teel, | 
Like Ha my heart, and brightens up my ſorrow, 
) To mien ot ſunſhine in a louring iky. 
e gay, or alert. 


 Briehtexs his OW elevates, and | 
make illuſtrious. 


10 p . > 
would ter queen would by; ten her character, if ſhe 
ert ner authority to inſtil virtues into her people. 


. Iuſtrious: : . —_— 
& Witt us; as, a bricht reign, a bright action. 


* 0 LN, ; Sabi 7. 
I = . enmobles, or degrades each line; . 
7 Jo ws. Craggs's, and may darken thine, Pope. 


t acu : 
In Bur'g HTE te, or witty, 


he igbteng. 


Gat : 
TLY, age, [ from brj þ1.] Splendidly; with luſtre. 


8 a 
meme dc till br ig Bly dawning ſhone 
Picuous on her golden throne. i 
. 2% Tin ef . £oþ6 


1 m 
*UGHTxN 


d. n. To grow bright; to clear up ; as, the 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Colliers View of the Stage. 


' BRIM. v. /, [brim, Icelandith. 


Coxvel. | 


| BRIMSTONE. 0 


Spenſer. | <2 
I Auge flames, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 


Otzway"s Venice Frofrund. +: 


| BRINDLE. 7. /. | from brinded.] The ſtate of being brinded. 


Dryden. 


8 


Philips.. 


0 | del 
Milton s Paradiſe 70%, b. ix. I. 634. 


MMMleaſure my caſe, how by thy beauty's filling, 
With ſeed of woes my heart brimful is charg d. Sidney. 


1. Water impregnated with ſalt. 


B RI 


1. Luſtre; ſplendour; glitter. 
The b azing brig tneſs of her beauty's beam, 


And glorious light of her ſun-ſhining face, 
To tell, were as to ſtrive _ the ſtream. Fairy Queen. 
A ſword, by long lying ſtill, will contract a ruſt, which 
ſhall deface its brightneſs, South, 
Vex'd with the preſent moment's heavy gloom, 
© Why ſeek we brightneſs from the years to come? Prior. 
2. Acuteneſs. 5 
The brigbtneſi of his parts, the ſolidity of his judgment, 
and the candour and generoſity of his temper, diſtinguiſhed 
him in an age of great politeneſs. | „ rien. 
RI'LLIANCY. 2. /. [from brilliant.) Luſtre; ſplendour. 
BRI'LLIANT. adj. { briilant, Fr.] Shining; ſparkling; ſplen- 
did; full of luſtre. | | | 
So have I ſeen in larder dark 
Of veal a lucid loin, 5 
Replete with many a brilliant ſpark, 
As wiſe philoſophers remark, _ 


At once both ſtink and ſhine. Dorſet. 


BRILLIANT. 7. . A diamond of the fineſt cut, formed into 


angles, ſo as to refract the light, and ſhine more. 
In deference to his virtues, I torbear 
To ſhe you what the reſt in orders were; 
This brilliant is fo ſpotleſs and fo bright, 


He needs not foil, but ſhines by his own proper light. Dryd. | _ 


BRILLIANTNESS. . ſ. [from brilliant.) Splendour; luitre, 
BRILLS. 2. /. The hair on the eyelids of a horle. 


1. The edge of any thing. 6 8 
His hat being in the form of a turban, daintily made, the 
locks of his hair came down about the brims of it. Bacon. 

2. The upper edge of any vellel. 


To make the coming hours o'erflow with joy, 


And pleaſure down the brim. Shakeſpeare. | 
How my head in ointment fwims! 3 
How my cup o'erlooks her brims ! _ Crahhaw. 


So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 
The bubbling waters from the bottom riſe, 


Above the brims they force their fiery way. Dryd. An. | 


Thus in a baſon drop a ſhilling, _ 
Then fill the veſſel to * brim, | 
+ You ſhall obſerve, as you are filling, 
The pond'rous metal ſeems to ſwim. 
4," The top of any Mquoar, ©» 
The feet of the prieſts that bare the ark, were dipped in 
the brim of the water.. TT 
4. The bank of a fountain. | LEN 3 
It told me it was Cynthia's own, 
Within whoſe cheerful brizs - 5 
That curious nymph had oft been known _ 5 
To bathe her ſnowy limbs. Drayton 


Sxvift. 


May thy brimmed waves, tor this, 
Their full tribute never mils, 8 | 
From a thouſand rills. : 5 Milton. 
I his ſaid, a double wreath Evander twin'd ; | 
And poplars black and white his temples bind? 
Then brims his ample bowl; with like deftign —_ 


. 


The reſt invoke the gods, with ſprinkled wine. Dryden. 


To BRIM. v. . To be full to the brum. 
0 050 0 00 2 oe . 
Commence, the brimming gluſſes now are hurl'd 
With dire intent. . Philips. 
BRTMTVUL. adj. | from brim and full.) Full to the top; over- 


Me have try'd the utmoſt of our friends; 
Our legions are brimful, our caule is ripe. 
Her brimſull eyes, that ready ſtood, 
And only wanted will to weep a flood, © © 
 Releas'd their watry ſtore.  Dryden's Fables. 
The good old king at parting wrung my hand. 
His eyes brimful of tears; then ſighing, cry'd, _ 


Shakeſpeare. 


Prithee, be careful of my fon, _ Addifon's Cato. 
F | BRIMFULNESs. 2. /. from brimful.) Fulneſs to the top. 
Bu gaxp. z. ſ. [bricand, Fr.] A robber; one that belongs | _- : 


The'Scot, on his unturniſh'd kingdom, 
Came pouring like a tide into a breach, | 


With ample and brizfulneſs of his force. 5 Shakeſpeare. 3 


BrrMMER. . /. from brim. ] A bowl full to the top. 
When healths go round, and kindly brimmers flow, 
Till the freſh garlands on their foreheads glow. Dryden. 
BrI'MMING. adj. [from brim.] Full to the brim. | 
And twice beſides her beeſtings never fail, 
To ſtore the dairy with a brimming pail. Dryden. 
| corrupted from — or h renſione, that is, 
fiery ſtone. ] Sulphur, 4 S = 
_- From his internal furnace forth he threw 
FEnroll'd in duſkiſh ſmoke and brimftone blue. Fairy Q: 
This vapour is generally ſuppoſed to be ſulphureous, 
though I can ſee no reaſon tor ſuch a ſuppoſition: I put a 
whole bundle of lighted brimſtone matches to the ſmoke, 
they all went out in an inſtant. 


BRI'MSTONY. adj. [from brimflone.} Full of brimſtone; con- 5 | = „„ 
| Bs I Ihe ſole meaſure of all his courteſies is, what return they 


taining ſulphur; ſulphureous. . | 
BRI N DED. adj. [brin, Fr. a branch.} Streaked; tabby; 
marked with branches | 5 
Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

© *. She tam'd the brinded lioneſs, ICE. 
And ſpotted mountain pard. 


| Milton. | 
My brinded heifer to the ſtake I lay; 3 | 
Two thriving calves ſhe ſuckles twice a day. Dryden. 


A natural brindle. ape Clariſa. 
BRINDLED. adj, [from brindle.] Brinded; ſtreaked. | 
Ihe boar, my liſters! aim the fatal dart, 3 

And ſtrike the brindled monſter to the heart. Addiſon. 
BRINE. . h. ; 


The encreating of the weight of water, will encreaſe its 


power of bearing; as we ſee brine, when it is ſalt enough, | 


will bear an egg. Bacon's Natural Hiſtary, No 790. 
Diſſolve the * dung in water, and add to it as much 
ſalt as will make it a ſtrong brine, in this liquour, to ſteep 
your corn, | | Mortimer. 
2. The ſea, _ 


=" 217; Dur murray ————m—_—_ 
Plung'd in the foaming brine, did quit the veſſel, 
Then all afire with me. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
The air was calm, and, on the level brine, 


Sleek Panope, with all her ſiſters, play'd. Milton. 
D As when two adverſe winds hah 
Engage with horrid ſhock, the ruffled brine _ * 
Roars ſtormy. Ny Philips. 


3. Tears. RED i 
X | What a deal of brine 3 

Hath waſh'd thy ſallow cheeks for Roſaline! Shakeſp. 
BRI'NEPIT. z. ſ. [from brine and pit. ] Pit of ſalt water. 

| Then I lov'd thee, 

And ſhew'd thee all the qualities o th' iſle, 9 92 
The freſh ſprings, brinepils, barren place, and fertile, Shak, 
To BRING, v. a. 3 Sax. preter. I brought; part. 

paſt. brought ; bnohr, Sax.] 


Dit. | 


9. To conduct. OY 5 | 

A due conſideration of the vanities of the world, will na- 
turally bring us to the contempt of it; and the contempt of 
| the world will as certainly bring us home to ourſelves. | 


ion, Eg, 8 10. To recal; to ſummons. 
To BRIM. v. a. from the __ To fill to the top. | 
| 5 OO 


Addiſon on Italy. | 


* REN ſomething to ſeaſon it with religion. 

T e fruitfulneſs of Italy and the like, are not brought in 
by force, but naturally r:{e out of the argument. Addiſon. 

Quotations are beſt brought in, to confirm {ome opinion 

5 | at. 

18. To bring off. To clear; to procure to be acquitted; to 


I waz the chief that rais'd him to the crown, 

And I'll be chief to bring him down again. Shahef, 

And as fhe was ing to fetch it, he called to her, and ſaid, 
Bring me, I pray thee, a morſel of bread in thy hand. 1 Kings, 

A regiſtry of lands may furnith eaſy ſecurities of money, 
that ſhall be 5rought over by rangers. 4 

2. To convey in one's own kind; not t6 ſend by another, 
And if my wiſh'd attance pleaſe your king, 
Tell him he thould not ſend the peace, but bring. Did. 
2. To produce; to procure, | 
There is nothing will bring you more honour, and more 
eaſe, than to do what right in juitice you may. Bacon. 
4. To cauſe to come. | 
1 He proteſts he loves you, 
And needs no other ſuitor, but his liking | 
Jo bring you in again. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
There is hut one God, who made heaven and earth, and 
ſea and winds; but the tolly and madneſs of mankind 
brought in the images of gods. 

The tountains of the great deep being broke open, lo as a 
general deſtruction and devattation was brought upon the 
earth, and all things in it. Burnet's Theory. 

Bring back gently their wandering minds, by going be- 
fore them in the train they thould purtue, without any re- 
buke: | ET . 
I ne great queſtion, which, in al ages, has diſturbed man- 
kind, and brought on them thoſe mitchiets. Locle. 
5. To introduce. 2 


* 


6. To reduce; to recal. | 


after God's own heart to a right ſenſe of his guilt, Spe#. 
7. To attract; to draw along. | | 


with it ſome part of the oil of vitriol. 


liable to any thing. 


ſarily brings the minc 


EL Eftrange. 


The underſtanding ſhould be brought to the difficult and 
knotty parts of knowledge, by inſenſible degrees. Locle. 


OY 


But thoſe, and more than I to mind can bring, 
Menalcas has not yet forgot to ſing. 
11. To indnce; to prevail upon. 
The nature of ch £ 
not ſuffer him to think otherwiſe, how, or whenſocver, he is 
brought to reflect on them. Locke. 


| ſelves unhappy in order to happineſs, that they do not caſily 
bring themſelves to it. Locke. 


This turn of mind threw off the oppoſitions of envy and 


5 NG os Ihe good queen, | 
For ſhe is good, hath br9wght you forth a daughter: 
Here tis; commends it to your bleſſing. Shakeſpeare. 
5 More wonderful ö 
Than that which, by creation, firſt brovght forth 
: Light out of darknets! | 
Bewail thy fal{chood, and the pious works 
It hath 8 forth, to make thee memorable 
Hellona leads thee to thy lover's hand, | 
Another queen brings forth another brend, 


animoſity, | Tillotſon. 


a greater quantity of any valuable product. Locle. 
14. To bring forth. To bring to light. 8 0 | 
The thing that is hid, bringetb he forth to light. 


15. To bring in. To reduce. 


people. Spenſer on Ireland. 
16, 75 bring in. To afford gain. | | 


will make him, and what revenue they will bring him in. 
5 Locle — 


Trade brought us in plenty and riches. 
17. Jo bring in. To introduce. 


Entertain no long diſcourſe with any; but, if you can, 


contfoverted. 
cauſe to eſcape. 


fault with my legs, that would otherwiſe have brought me off, 


off a crow at the har, L' Eftrange. 

The beſt way to avoid this imputation, and to brim 4 the 

credit of our underſtanding, is to be truly religious. Tillotſon, 
19. To bring on. To engage in action. | 


let him find means to take them off, and bring others on. 
| Bacon, Eſſay 36. 
20. To bring over. To convert; to draw to a new party. 
This liberty ſhould be made uſe of upon few occaſions, of 
ſmall importance, and only with a view of bringing over his 
own fide, another time, to ſomething of greater and more 
publick moment. Swift on the Sent. of a Ch, of Eng. Man. 
The protettant clergy will find it, perhaps, no difficult 
matter to bring great numbers over to the church. Swift. 
21. Tobring out, To exhibit; to ſhew. | 
If I make not this cheat _ out another, and the ſhearers 
prove ſheep, let me be unrolled. 
Which he could bring out, where he had, | 
And what he bought them for, and paid, Hudibres, 
Theſe ſhake his foul], and, as they boldly preſs, 
Bring out his crimes, and force him to confeſs. Dryden. 
Another way made uſe of, to find the weight of the de- 


1. To fetch from another place; diſtinguiſhed from to carry, 
or convey, to another place. 6 | | 


narii, was by the weight of Greek coins; but thoſe — 
ments bring out the denar ius heavier, Arbat we, 
: | | | 22, 40 


Stilling ect. oy 


Since he could not have a ſeat among them himſelf, he 
would l ring in one, who had more merit. Tatler, Ne $1, 


Nathan's table had ſo good an effect, as to hing the man 


In iſtillation, the water aſcends difficultly, and brings over 
ö b Newton's Opticks. 
8. Toput into any particular Rate or circumitances, to make 
Having got the _ of reaſoning, which that ſtudy neceſ 
to, they might be able o transfer it to 
bother parts of knowledge, as they thall have occaſion. Locke, 
Ihe queſtion. for hing the king to juſtice was immedi- 
ately put, and carried without any oppcfition, that I can find. 
5 wwift's Preſbyterian Plea. 


e things, contained in thoſe words, would 
It teems ſo prepoſterous a thing to men, to make them 


P rofitable employments would be no leſs a diverſion than 
any of the idle {ports in faſhion, if men could but be brought _ 


to delight in them. | | Locke. 
12. 70 Hing about. | See „ To bring to paſs; to effect. 
5 This he conceives not hard to bring about, 
It all of you would join to help him out. Dryden. 


competition; it enabled him to gain the moit vain and im- 
pPracticable into his deſigns, and to bring about ſeveral great 
events, for the advantage of the publick. Addifon's Freehold, 
] 13. To bring forth. To give birth to; to produce. © 


pt Paradiſe Left, b. xii, J. 472. | 
Among illuitrious women, faithful wives. Milton's Agon. 


55 Jo burn with foreign fires her native land. Dryden. 1 
Idleneſs and luxury bring forth poverty and want; and 
this tempts men to injuſtice; and that cauſeth enmity and 


The value of land is raiſed, when it is fitted to bring forth 


Job. 1 5 


Send over into that realm ſuch a ſtrong power of men, aa 
ſhould pertorce bring in all that rebellious rout, and looſe 


Taylor. 


I truſted to my head, that has betrayed me; and I found 


| | | L" Eftrange. 
vet a kite upon the bench, and it is forty to one he'll bring | 


It there be any that would reign, and take up all the time, 


Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
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ing under of thoſe rebels of Uliter, and preparing a way tor 


 BR1i'x15H. adj. {from oy Having the taſte ot brine lalt. 


 Br1'NISHNESS. 7. . {from briuiſb.] Saltneſs ; tendency to 


| ' BRINK. »./. ¶hrint, Daniſh. } The edge of any place, as of 


BRIN T. adj. [from brine.} Salt. 


| BRISK. adj. [brufque, Fr.] : 


22. To bring unden: To ſubdue; to repreſs, | ON 
'That ſharp courſe which you have ſet down, for the bring- 


their perpetual reformation,  Spenjer's Ire ad. 
To fay, that the more capable, or the better deſerver, hath 
ſuch right to govern, as he may compulſorily bring under the 
leſs worthy, is idle. 8 Bacon's oly War. 
23. To bring up. To educate; to inſtruct; to form. | 
Ie well bringing up of the people, ſerves as a molt ſurc 
bond to hold them. ; $iclney, b. i. 
lle that takes upon him the charge of bringing up young 
men, eſpecially young gentlemen, thould have fomething 
more in him than Latin. Locke. 
They trequently converſed with this lovely virgin, who 
had been brought up by her father in the ſame courſe of know- 


ledge. Addijon. Guardian, N& 167. 
14. To 2 uþ. To bring into practice. TON 
Several obliging deferences, condeſcenſions, and ſubmiſ- 


ſions, with many outward forms and ceremonies, were firit 
of all brought up among the politer part of mankind, who 
lived in courts and cities. Spectator, Ne 119. 
25. Jo bring up. To cauſe to advance. | 
Bring up youf army; but, I think, you'll find, 
They've not prepar'd tor us. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
0 x. ſ. I trom bring. ] The perion that brings any 
thing. 
| Vet the firſt Hunger of unwelcome news 
Hath but a loſing office : and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell, 


Remember'd tolling; a dead friend. Shakeſp. Henty IV. 


| Beit you fee ſafe the bringer 
Out of the hoſt: I mult attend mine office. 
BRIN GER VP. Inftructor; educator. . 1 
Italy and Rome have been breeders and bringers up of the 
worthielt men. | Aſcham's Schoolmaſler. 
Nero would be tainted with remorſe 
To hear and (ee her plaints, her brinfþ tears. 
For now I ſtand, as one upon a rock, 
- Environ'd with a wildernels of fea, CST | 
Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave; 
- Expecting ever when ſome envious ſurge SEG 
Will, in his 67421 bowels, ſwallow him.  Shakeſpeare.. 


Shakeſp. 


{altneſs. i 


a precipice or à river. | | Es 
Ih' amazed flames ſtand gather'd in a heap, 
And from tj precipice's brink retire, Was 
Afraid to venture on ſo large a leap. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 
We ttand therefore on the brinks and. confines of thote 
ſtates at the day of doom: © 
So have IT teen, from Severn's b-11%, 
A Hoc ot geeie ſump down together; 
Swim where the bird or Jove would fink, 
And, ſwimming, never wet a teather. 


| 


He, who firit the paſſage try'd, 
In harden'd oak his heart did hige 53 | 
Or his, atleatt, in hollow wood. 
ho tempted tirtt the briny flood. 
Then, briuy cus, and taiteful ſprings, farewel, 
Were tountain nymphs, confus d with Nereids, dwell. 
„ 5 Aidifon's Remarks on Italy. 


A muriatick or brizy talte ſeems to be produced by amix- | 


ture ot an acid and alFalineſait ; for ſpirit of fait, and ſalt of 
- tartar, mixed, produce a talt like fea ſalt. Arbuth. on Alim. 
BRTONVY. SecBRYONY. 5 RO 


1. Lively; vivacious gay; ſprightly; applied to men. 
1 die, and rn, 
"Or eifede :- | | 


.ind and briſt, and gay like me. Sir J. Denham. 


A creeping young fellow, that had committed matrimony 


with a briſt gameſome laſs, was ſo altered in a few days, that 


he was liker a ſkeleton than u living man. L' Ejtrange. 
Why ſhould all honour then be ta'en „ 
From lower parts, to load the brain: 
When other limbs we plainly tec, 
Fach in his way, as brit as he? 


. Powerful; ſpirituous. 3 | 
| Our nature here is not unlike our wine; ho 


Some torts, ven old, continue bri/6 and fine. Denham. 


Inder ground, the rude Riphiean race | 82 
Mimick brit cyder, with the brake's product wild, 
Sloes pounded, hips, and ſervis' harſhelt juice. Vids. 
It muſt needs be ſome exteriour cauſe, and the ht acting 
of lone objects without me, whole efficacy I cannot refit. 


3. Vivid; bright. | 5 | + © Os 
Objects appeared much darker, becauſe my inſtrument was 
overcharged ; had it magnified thirty or twenty-five times, 
it would have made the obje& appear more briſt and pleatant, 

3j A ny La Le, 2 Newton's Optichs. 

70 BRISK UP, v. n. To come up briikly. 
BTS TT. u. / {brichet, Fr.] The breait of an animal. 
See that none ot the vrool he wanting, that their gums be 
red, tecth white and even, and che briſtet {kin red. Mortimer. 

BRISK LY. adv. [from br.] Attively ; vigoroufly. 


Wie have ſcen the air in the bladder ſuddenly expand itſelt | 


ſo much, and o , that it manifeſtly lifted up tome light 
Boyle. 


- bodies that leaned upon it. : 
I could plainly perceive the creature to ſuck in many ot the 


mutt minute anumalcula, that were ſwimming briſily about 


in tae water. 7 
BRISKN ESS. mn. ſ. [from hi.] 
1. Livehnels; vigour; quicknels, 


Some emains of corruption, though they do not conquer 


Ray on the Creation. 


and extinguith,yet will Hacken andallay the vigourand br 


ne of the renewed principle. 


South. 
2. Gayety. | 


But the moſt Qiltinguilhing part of his character ſeems to 


me, to be his 6ri/tneſ+, his jollity, and his good humour, Dryd. 
BRITTLE. . /, incl, Sax.] The ſtiff hair of wine. 


I will not open my lips fo wide us a briſtie may enter. Shak. ] 


He is covere with halr, and not, as the boar, with briftles, 
which probably ſpend more upon the ſame matter which, in 


other creatures, makes the horns ; tor briſles ſeem to be no- 
ting elle but a horn plit into amultitude of little ones. Grew, 


To bars whom love to battle draws, 
With riſing b-i/iles, and with frothy jaws, | 
Their rwverte breaſts with twtks oblique they wound. 
| Dryden. 
To Bki'STHE., v. g. {from the noun. ] To erect in briſtles. 
Now for the bare- pickt bone of majeſty, 
Doth dogged wir nete his angry creſt, | | 
And/naricth inthe genticeyes of peace. Shakeſp. K. John. 
Which makes him piume himtelf, and bri/tleup 
be creſt of youth agoinit your dignity. Sbaleſprare. 
To BRISTLE, . %. Fo.hand erect as briſtles. 
Bs ir ounce, or cat; or bear, 
Pard, or boar with i hairs 
ly thy eye that mall appear, - | 
When thou wait, it is thy dear, Shakeſpeare. 
Stood Theodore furpriz d in deadly fright, 
„With chattring tecthy and bing hair upright ; 


Shakeſpeare. | 


| Atterbury. | 
; S$xwift. | 


Dryden. | 


Prior. | 


Locle. 


5 K 0 


Thy hair ſo briſtles with unmanly fears, 


Thoſe who were the chief initruments of raiſing the noiſe, 
made uſe of thole very opinions themſelves had breached, tor 
arguments to prove, that the change of miniſters was dan=- 
e Sao Examiner, Ne 45. 
5. Jo let out any thing. „ „ 
ES 3 now the field of death, the lifts, 

Were enter'd by antagonitts, 
And blood was ready to be broach'd, © 
When Hudibras in haſte approach'd. Hudebras, cant, ii. 
BRO'ACH ER. 1. J. eee Yn 5 | i 
1. A (pit. | Th | 1 ä 
I he youth approach'd the fire, and, as it burn'd, 
On tive tharp broachers rank'd, the roaſt they turn'd; 
'Thele 5 ſtay d their ſtomachs. 55 

2. An opener, or utterer of any thing; the firſt authour. 
There is much pride and vanity in the affectation of being 
the tir broacher of an heretical opinion. 


L' Eftrange. ' 


3 Authour and Finiſher of our faith, but from the firit 
- broacyer of their idolized opinions. Decay of Piety. 
This opinion is. commonly, but falſely, aſcribed to Ari- 
ſtotle, not as its firſt broacher, but as its ableſt patron, Cheyne. 
| BROAD. aj. [bad, Saxon. 5 
1. Wide; extended in breadth; diſtinguiſhed from length. 
The weeds that his broad ſpreading leaves did ſhelter, 
Are pull'd up root and all by Neige r. | Shaxeſpeare. 


narrower, | ; Temple. 
Of all your knowledge this vain fruit you have, | 
To walk with eyes broad open to your grave. 

| So lofty was the pile, à Parthian bow, 
With vigour drawn, mult fend the ſhaft below,. 
The bottom was full twenty fathom broad. Dryd. Fab. 

He launch'd the nery bolt from pole to pole, 
Broad burſt the lightnings, deep the thunders roll. 

| As cloath'd in cloudy ſtorm, 

Weak, wan, and bd, he ikirts the ſouthern ky. 


ITbomſon. 


Pope. | 


2. Large. | : Rn 
To keep him at a diſtance from falſehood and cunning, 
Which has always a broad mixture of falſehood 3 this is the 


It no longer ſecks the ſhelter of night and darknels, but 
. — 4 . 9 * " N * 5 
ns pk in the broade/t light. ecay of Piety. 


more afraid than in bread funthine., Lecke. 
4. Grois; coarle. — — e 
The. reeve and the miller are diſtinguiſhed from each 
other, as much as che lady priorets and the broad tpeaking 
gap-toothed wife ot Bah . Dryden's Fabies, Preface. 

| Love made him doubt his brood barbarian found z 
By love, his wani of words and wit he found. Dryden. 
It open Vice be what ycu drive at, PEGS. [hoe 
A vame i bread will nicer connive at. Dryden s Albian. 
The brodelt mirth upteging folly wears, 


Leis pleaſing tar than vitue's Very tears. a Pepe. 
Room tor ray lord! three jockeys in his train; 

Six hunttinen with a ſhout precede his chair; 

He grins, and looks broad honſenſe witha ſtare. Pape. 


Dryden. 
Numerous parties denominate rhemfelves, not from the | 


| BROCCOLI. u. f. [Ital.] See CaBBaGE; of which its : 


The top may be juſtly 1d to grow broader, as the bottom = 


Diyden. 


fitteſt preparation ot a child for witom, Locle. 
3. Clear; open, | | | 
| In mean time he, with cunning to conceal 
All thought of this from others, hunfelf bore | 
In broadhoule, with the v.ocers 11s betore, Chapman. | 


children were left alone in the dark, they wouit be no 


BRO 


As chaſte and modek as he is can 


As fields of corn that riie in bearded ears. Dryden Perf. but in tome places be is broad and falt e. notte den —4 

To BRISITLE a thread. Lo tix a briille to it. Though, yow arraign'd; he read cog * Could 

BRi'STLY. adj. [from brite.) Thick ſet with briſtles. Becaute he leems to chew the cud OA dQlight; Long « 

The leaves ot the black mulberry are ſomewhat 6rz/iy, When his broud comment makes —— a: be mt 

which may help to prelerve the dew. Bacon Nat. Hl. 6. Bold not delicate; not reterved. text too plain, 5594 * 0 
It the eye were lo acute as to rival the fineſt microſcope, Who can ſpeak broader than he that has | el 

the ſight of our own ſelves would aftyight us; the {moothelt | his head in? Such may rail againſt gr wor No houſe to p ade 

| ſkin would be beſet all over with rugged ſcales and br:/y |» From broad words, — dein Shake N a= tl 

hairs. | E Beniley. | His preſence at the tyrant s feaſt, I h = ule y ore pre 

Thus maſtful heech the bry/tiy cheſnut bears, | Macduſt lives in dilgrace, 55 4; 1 X To tral! 

And the wild aſh is white with bloomy pears. Dryden. | BROAD as lang. Equal upon the whole: Ypeare's Mackes, ally 1 

T he careful maſter of the fwine, Ihe mobile are itil] for levellin Th ths; 1 

Forth haſted he to tend his bri/ty care. Pope's Odſſey.] vancing themſelves: for it is a broad 7 iS t0 lay, for al. And 

Be1'STOL STONE. A kind of ſoft diamond found in a rock | riſe to others, or bring others down to ch "8s whether they Corr 

near the city of Briſtol, | 2 885 Broanr-CLOTH, 1. J. [from broad and 400 L Efray: Thes 

Of this kind of cry{tal are the better and larger fort of Briſ- of cloth. | nd ch.] A tine ky men th 

tol ones, and the Kerry {tones of Ireland, Woodward, Thus, a wiſe taylor is not pinchin 100 ini 

Bri. 2. /. The name at a fiſh, But turns atev'ry ſeam an inch in: 85 Bro lx. 

The pilchards were wont to purſue the bit, upon which Or clie, be ſure, your broad-clath breech "Re 

they feed, into the havens. _ Carew's Survey of Cornwall, Will ne'er be ſmdoth, nor hold their 8 Wip! 
To BRITE, * v. Barley, wheat, or hops, arc laid to brite, | BROAD-EYED. adj. {from broad and # p . , uit, BKZ 

To BRIGHT. S when they grow over-ripe. Dif, | ſurvey. Ye.) Having a we Prelc 
NEE T RM adj. ( bhixtan, Saxon. ] Fragile; apt to break; 1 In deſpite of bread-ey'd watchful day, of lo lo 
not tough. 5 | would into thy butoin pour my . K Eb 
The wood of vines is very durable; though no tree hath | But, ah! [ will vor. hls R 1 MGet 

the twigs, while they aregreen, fo br:/tle, yet the wood dried | BROAD-LEAVED. adj. from broad and proves thy Tits the kit 

is 9 N - Bacou's . Hi. N*623:1 leaves. es .] Having big broken 
"rom earth all came, to earth muſt all return | Narrow and bread-leaved cytrus-grafe c Kr 

Frail as the cord, and Cyitile as the urn. 85 Prior. ee ee * " the fame 45 ipt 

Of airy pomp, and fleeting joys © ©. | To BRO'2.DEN. v. n. [from broad.] To a ee 1 . He! 

What does the buty world conclude at beſt, Rs not whether this word occurs, but in the dein = BROKE! 

| But brittle goods, that break like glaſs ? Granville. | Low walks the ſun, and broadens by des bees ausg. dir 
Il the ſtone 1s brittle, it will often crumble, and pats in the Juſt ober the verge of day. 7 heron x e. broken 
form of gravel. 3 | Arbuthnot on Diet. | BNA. adv. | trom broad.) In à broad m. op. 1085 on 
Br1'TTLENESS. u. ſ. [from brittle.} Aptnels to break; tra- BRNOLADN EES. ./. [from road.] hh BROKE 
guy," : | It. Breadth; extent from tide to ſide. | JA fac 

A wit quick without brightnels, ſharp without orittleneſs. | 5. Oe; tullomenels. | | barga 

| | ©. Alchames Schoobnojter, I have uſed the cleaneſt metaphor. 1883 1 ro 
Alrtificers, in the tempering of lteel, by holding 1t Vat a| the broadnef5 of the meanin T phor I could find, to air trade: 
minute or two longer or leſler in the flame, give it very dif- | BRO'aDSHOULDERED. adj. From broad and ſoculd, 5 and cc 
fering tempers, us to brittleneſs or toughnels. Boyle. | ing a large {pice betvecen the ſhoulders, ah gain. 
BRIZE, 1. / . The gadfly. | NaN a nes Big-bon'd, and large of limbs, with ſinews {trons 
A brize, a ſcorned little creature, |  Broad/houldered, and his arms were round and long D+.! kad 

Through his fair hide his angry ſting did threaten. Sper/. I am a tall, broad/bouldered, impudent, black fellc RE La 
BROACH, 1. J. [broche, Fr. ] „„ as I thought, every way qualified for 15 reg bo Te 
335% 5, Bro'ans1De, x. . [from as and Ade. = 9 2, One 
lle was taken into ſervice in his court, to a baſe office in | 1. Ihe hide of a thip, diſtinct from the head or ſtern. + AP 

| his kitchen; o that he turned a broach, that had worn a From vaſter hopes than this he feem'd to fall. 

© crown. - 5 | Bacon Henry VI. That durit attempt the Britin admiral: Ds D 
Whoſe offered entrails ſhall his crime reproach, _ From her broad/jides a ruder flame is thrown L. 
e Pp their fatueſs from the hazle broach.. Dryd. Virg. | Than from the fiery chariot of the fun. . Mall- "i 
2. A muſical inſtrument, the ſounds of which are made by | 2. The volley of ſhot fired at once from the fide of 1 thiv. - bo 

| turning round a handle, | | Die. | z. UIn printing.] A ſheet of paper containing one lar . tl 
3. [With hunters.] A ſtart of the head of a young ſtag, grow- | Ba0'aDsWoRD. x. J. [from broad and f,. N $2.0 K 
ing ſharp like the end of a ſpit. Dit. tword, with a broad blade. ; * brot 
To BROACH. v. d. [from the noun.} — He, in fighting a duel, was run through the thigh with meu 
. {pits to 2 as with a ſpit.  breadſword. Res 8 Sema: of tl 
[A s by a low but loving likelihood, Beo'ADWISE. adv. [from broad and wije.] According i ak 
Were now the general of our gracious empreſs, the direction of the breadth. Y Mo; 
s in good time he may, from e r Ikone thoutd, with his hand, thruſt a piece of iron broad- 1 
Bringing rebellion broachedon his word. Shak. Hen. V. w/e againit the flat cieling of his chamber, the iron woull e 
Ile felled men as one would mow hay, and fometimes not fall as long as the force of the hand perſevcres to pros tro! 
_ broached a great number of them upon his pike, as one would | againſt it. 5 Gag - Boub the 
carry little birds ſpitted upona ſtick. Jakewwellon Prov. BROCA DE. u. ſ. ¶ brocado, Span. ] A ſilken ſtuff variczated 3x0! 
2. Lo pierce A in order to draw the liquuur ; to tap. with colours of gold or lilver, EN CE wil 
3. Jo open any ſtore, DO. „ { have the conveniency of buying and importing rich hu. 1 
I will notably provide, that you ſhall want neither wea- | cates. . ©  SpeAtator, Ne 383. 5 
pons, victuals, nor aid; 1 will open the old armouries, I will | Or ſtain her honour, or her new brocace, gh alp 
broach my ſtore, and bring forth my ſtores. Knolles's Hit. Forget her pray'rs, or mils a maſquerade. Pate. 0 
IA. To give out, or utter any ching. | | Broca'DeD. adj, [from brecade.] 7 we 
This errour, that Piſon was Ganges, was firſt 5reached by | 1. Drett in brocade, ES dS 5 Lz0 
Joſephus, | | | Raligh, | 2. Woven in the manner of a brocade, | . 


Should you the rich brocaded ſuit unfold, 


Where riſing flow'rs grow ftitf wich froited gold. Ca. 
BRO'CAGE. u. /. {from brole.] e 


1. The gain gotten by promoting bargains. 2's 
85 Vet fure his honeſty 5 lan 
Got him ſmall gains, but ſhameleſs flattery, _ + | 5 
And filthy brocage, and unſeemly ſhifts, = OY 
And borrow baſe, and {ome good ladies gifts. Spenser. 
2. The hire given for any unlawtul office. + | 
* As for the politick and wholeſome laws, they wert inter. 18 
| preted to be but brocege of an uſurer, thereby to woo and 
| win the hearts of the people. Bacon Henry Vll. 
3. Tae trade of dealing in old things. | | 
Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, IN 
Whole works are e'en the frippery of wit, | 1 
Prom brocage is become fo bold a thief, 185 
As we, the rob'd, leave rage, and pity it. Bea. Jagt 
So muchas the quantity of money is leſſened, ſo muchmii! 
the thare of every one that has a right to this money bee t 
lets, whether he be landholder, for his goods, or labour”, 
tor his hire, or merchant, for his brocage. [reid 


ſpecies. | 3 
Content with little, I can piddle here, 
On broccdli and mutton round the year; | 
But ancient friends, tho' poor or out of play, 1 
That touch my bell, I cannot turn away. Fe. 7. 
To BR OCE. See To BROACH. | 
| So Geoffry of Boullion, at one draught of his bow, ſhoot- 
ing againſt David's tower in Jerufalem, broched three ef 
lets birds. C Camden's Remi 
Brock. u. ſ. [bnoc, Saxon.] A badger. 
BRO'CKET. z. . A red deer, two yeurs old. 
BROUE. . /. {brog, Iriſh.] 
1. A Kind of ſhoe. | 
; I thought he ſlept; and put 
My clouted brogaes from off my feet, whoſe rudeneſs 
 Anſwer'd my ſteps too loud. Shakeſpeare's (mb, 
Sometimes it is given out, that we muit either take thie 
hattpence, or eat our brogues. . 
2. A cant word for u corrupt diale&, or manner of pronuÞ 
cintion. 
J RKOIDER. w. a. ¶ brodir, Fr.] To adorn with fg 
of edle-work. | 
Arobe and a brzidered coat, and a girdle, Exod. xx 
Poſe Infant Albion lay r 
In mantles herd o'er with gorgeous pride. Tacke 
BROIDT SY. . ,. {trom broder.)] Embroidery; fiower- Wels 
additional ornaments wrought upon cloth. :- 
The golden bro:idery tender Milkah wove, 
The breatt to Kenna ſacred, and tc love, pe 
| Lie rent and mangled, | Tic 
BROIL. x. /. [ broutller, Fr.] A tumult; 2 quarrel. 
Say to the king thy knowledge of the br6i, 
As thou didit leave it. ! 


Shakeſpeare 5 Mac's: 
IIe has ſent the {word both of civil bros, and P. 
war, amongſt us. WA Tol 
Rude were their revels, and obſcene their oe . 
The broilsof drunkards, and the luſt of boys. Grat 
To BROIL. v. a. {bruler, Fr.] To dreſs or cook by Kun 
on the coals, or before the fire. 

Some {trip the tkin, ſome portion aut the ſpot, . 

Some on the fire the reeking entrails braid, Dh de 7” 


Yet arm'd with inborn worth. 


Er deus Fables. | 5. Oblcene ; fulſome; tending to obſceni ty. 


To BROIL. Y. 2. To he in the heat. Wizz 
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Where have you been brotung og mA | 
* th? abbey, where a nager 


Þ od 1 Y ] 
awd. Ong the cl * © L * . * * I 
An 5 wedg'd in more. Shakeſpeare 4 Hear, VI 11 . | 
Could NS all the planets and conicts had been orig 
2 of 


Long er 


„An, had the world laited from all eternity. Cheyue. 
in che un . 


&, 2. | of uncertain etymology. Sinner ſcems 


1 530 N. ſerive it from 20 break, becaule broker men turn 
inclincd to wy . Cataubon, from Tear]. DKINNCT thinks, 
tel rb may be contracted from procarc V. Mr. Lye 
2615 ie duces it from. bnuccan, Sax. 40 be buiy.) 
OT bufinels tor others, or by others. Ic is uicd ge- 


ach. > ; 
nerally in repro IC 1 indeed, = . 
IP ith all that can, in ſuch a tuit, _ | 
And bee Ender honour ot a maid. Shakeſpeare. 
The ine of bargains are of 


"a more doubtful nature, when 
thould wait upon other's necetlity z broke by ay ee 
_ \truments to draw them on. 3 acon. 
10 K deem from broking pawn the blemilh'd crown, 

WI 5 off the duſt that hides our iceptie s gilt. Shakeſp. 
hrs, pal N ab. ken with the very bent 

; '; wits t eng broken wi ery be 
prelerve men s Wits trom 8 5g 


f (| attention. . _ | 
Wen HEAT: Fragments; meat that has been cut. 


z0 KEN. [Þ 


Get three or four chairwomen to attend you conttandly m | 


ou pay at mall charges; only with the 
TRE os all the cinders. Swift. 
adj. [from broken and Heart.] Having 


the kitchen, 
broken meat, a tew e 

ö ARTE PD. 
570 KENHEAR' . = oa 
«its cruſhed by griet Or tear. - 
wp bath ſent me to ind up the brokenbearted. Ja. Ixi. 1. 
JKENLY. adv. (from V 1tho regula 

0 Richard AI hath done ſomewhat of this kind, but 


own voyage. _ Hakewell on Providence. 


BROKER. 2. / from to broke.} 


IA tactor 3 one that does buſineſs for another; onethat makes | 


bargains for another. 
rokers, who, having no of the 
trade with that of other men; buying here, 


ſtock of their own, ſet up and 
and felling there, 


and commonly abuſing both lides, to make out a little 2 . 
5 5 | | : 1 eMPle« | 


e South-ſea broker, from the city, 
Will purchaſe me, the more's the pity; _ 
Lay al my fine plantations waſte, 
To fit them to his vulgar taſte. 

1 One who deals in old houſhold goods. 


A pimp; a match-maker. e 
e oodly broker ! 


Dare you preſume to harbour wanton lines? 
To whiſper and confpire againſt my youth? : 
In chuſing for yourſelf, you ſhew'd your judgment 
Which being ſhallow, you thall he me leave 
To play the broker in mine own behalt. p. 
Brok RAGE. 2. J. [from broter.] The pay or reward ot a 
broker. See BROCAGE. 8 . | 
BeO'NCHOCELE. 2. J. [BpoynortAn. ] A tumour of that part 
of the aſpera arteria, called the bronchus. Quincy. 
* e 5 adj. US-. ] Belonging to the throat. 
cial or pulmonary veſſels, and may toon be communicated 
from one to the other, when the inflammation affects both 
the lobes. 1 EO Arbuthnot on Diet. 


cation 


Moxchorouv. u. /. (SH · and rico. That eee 
0 


which opens the windpipe by inciſion, to prevent ſuit 
in a quinſey. TE VV . 
The operation of bronchotomy is an incilion made into the 


iſpera arteria, to make way for the air into the lungs, when | 
relpiration is obſtructed by any tumour compreſling the 


ynx. | | 
Mole, a. /. See Ban. | 
Foclith old man, faid then the pagan wroth,  __ 
That weeneſt words or charms may force withitond, 
| $601 ſhalt thou ſee, and then believe for troth, _ 
That I can carve with this enchanted brond. Spenſer. 
BIONTO'LOGY..f/, [Beorrh and N. A diſſertation upon 
e ont” „ 
BRONZE, u. ſ. (bronze, Fr.] N 
Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo! Henley ſtands, 
3 his voice, and balancing his hands. 
2. A medal. „%%% CR LPT 
[ view with anger and diſdain, 
How little Piven thee joy or pain; 
A print, a bronze, a flower, a root, 
A (hell, a butterfly can do't. 
BROOCH. 1. /. [ broke, eh. | 
L. Ajewel; an ornament of jewels. 1 85 | 
Ay, marry, our chains and our jewels. _ = 
-.. Your byooches, pearls, and owches. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Richly ſuited, but unſeaſonable; juſt like the brooch and 
the toothpick, which we wear not now. 
I know him well; he is the brooch, indeed, 
And gem of all the nation. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
2. [With painters.] A painting all of one colour. 2 


Sharp's Surgery. 


Prior. 


353 Not th' imperious ne“ 
8 Be full-forrun'd Cefar, ever ſhall -- , | 
2 0r90ch"d with me. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
7 BROOD, V. n. {| bnxdan, owe: oY | 7 8 
1. Lo nt on eggs; to hatch them. 
1 Thou from the firſt 
aſt preſent, and, with mighty wings outſpread, 
Vove-like ſat'it brooding on the vaſt aby1s, | 
And mat it pregnant. Milton's Par. Loft, b.i. I. 21. 
b Here nature [preads her fruitful (weetnels round, 
Preathes on the air, and broods upon the ground. Dryden. 


2. To cover chickens under the win 


Exalted hence, and drunk wa ſecret Joys 
er young tucceilion all their cares employ z 
ey breed, they brood, inſtruct and educate, 


ind make provition for the future ſtate. Dryden's Virgil. | 


Eder out ſome uncouth cell, | 
here brooding darknels ſpreads his jealous wings, 
1 


the night raven ſings. uton. | 
. To watch, or conſider au thing anxiouſly. _ l 
5 efraud their clients, and, to lucre told, 
it brogding on unprofitable gold. 2 
no dare not give. . Dryden's Aneid. 
LS As rejoicing miſers 3 
47 oer their precious ſtores ot ſecret gold. Smith. 


t mature any thing by care. | 
ations. — opinion of Clinias, as if there were ever amongſt 
ut in. 2r00ding of a war, and that there is no ſure league 
 Mpuiſlance to do hurt. 
— D. a. To cheriſh by care; to hatch, 
Von Hr afraid, yet anxious when alone, 
bs it and brood your ſorrows on a throne. 
1. OG. #. J. [from the verb.] 
* he Yo progeny. . | 
eavenly father keep his brood © 
F W. foul infetion of fo Feat a vice, Fairfax, b.1. 
A. terrours, and with clamours compaſs' d round, 
th own by od, that on my bowels feed. Par. Loji. 
Liga, Oy other of that heav'n y brood, 


Drzden. 


brotenly and glancingly 3 intending chiefly a diicourie of his | 


Ghakeſp. | 


$ baleſp. 


. Quincy. | 


3 Dit. 
To ROOC H. V. a. [fromthe ang To adorn with jewels. | 


Bacon's War with Spain. | 


2 


3 


5. Tue act ot covering the eggs. 


BRxOODx. adj 


broken.) Without any regularferies. | | 


| 1. This tree bath a papilionaceous 


Inflammation of the lungs may happen either in the hon. | iſh, ſwelling 


to the 


I B ROOM. adj. [from broom.] 


Shakeſpeare. * 


| BRO'THEL., | N 
| BRO THELHOUSE. 


| 


inttinct in a hen followed by a broad of ducts, 
4. Something brougiat forch; a production. 


her chickens, and uſes a voice which we call clocking. Ray. 
BROOK. 2. /. [bnoc, or bnoca, Saxon. ] A running water, 


To BROOK. v. a. 


7 {ape feed 


 Bro'0MLAND.7./. V room and lard.) Land that bears broom. 


been far gone with it, only by being 


to, then break it up again, and order it as you did before, lay- 


Jing 


| I a him enter ſuch a houle of ſale, 


1. The ſtate or quality of being a brother. 


SL6 


lian diſcourſes of ftorks and their affectidn toward their b therhodd,or ſuprenis 


brook, hom they inttruct to fly. 
Generation. | ; 
Have you forgotten Libya's burning waſtes, 
Its barren rocks, parch'd earth, and hills of land. 
Its tainted air, and all its 6r004s of potion? AA. Cato. 
« £. hatch; the number hatchea at once. . 
I was wondertully pleated to tee the different workings of 
Spectator, 


Brown's Fulg. Err curs. | 


Such things become the hatch and 6r00.{of time. SY. 


| Something's im his foul, 

Oer which his melancholy iits on brood ; 
And I doubt the hatch and the diſcloſe 

Will be tome danger. 


. [from brood.) In a ſtate of ftitungon theegys; 
inclined to ſit. . ; a | 
The common hen, all the while ſhe is broody, fits, and leads 


lets than a river; a rivutet. 
A twbititute ſhines brightly as a king, 
Untila king be by; and then his ſtate 
Empties itlelt, as doth an inland brook | ; 
Into the main of waters. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 
Or many gratetul altars I would rear, 08 : 
Ot graſly turt; and pile up every ſtone, | 
Ot luttre, trom the breo& z in memory, | 
Ot monument-to ages. MIt, Par. Loft, h. xi. J. 325. 
And to Cephiſus' brook their way purtue : | 
The ttream was troubled, but the ford they knew. Dryd. 
Springs make little rivulets; thoſe united, make brooks; 
and thoſe coming together, make rivers, which empty them - 
{elves into the tea, Locke. 
[bpucan, Sax. ] To bear; to endure; to. 


8 Lake 1 


very well and reaſonably of it. : 
A thoutind more miſchances than this one, 


Reſtraint thou wilt not brook; but think it hard, 
Your prudence is not truited as your guard. 
To BROOK. v. 1. To endure; to be content. 


choten Tiridates, preferred before him. 
BRO'OKLIME. 2. / | 

well; very common in ditches. 

BROOM. . /. {bnom, Saxon. } | EE PING 

flower, whoſe pointal, which 

riſes from the flower-cup, afterward becomes a thort, round- 

h & pod, contauuing, for the molt part, one kidney 

m each. 55 Ec e 

EKu'n humble broom, and oſiers, have their uſes. | 


2. A belom; ſo called trom the matter of whuch it is made. 

„ bs Manns 2 
Shall diſturb this hallow'd houſe; 

Ils am tent with bro9m before, 3H 

Io ſweep the duit behind the door, 

If they came into the beſt apartment, to ſet any tiung in 

order, they were ſaluted with a broom. Arbuthnat's F. Bull. 


I have known ſheep cured of the rot, when they have not 
wt into broomlands.. 
fi | ER: lortimer's Huſbandry.” 
BRO'OMSTAFF. . ,. [from broom and flaff,] The ſtaft to 
- which the broo24.13 bound; the handle of a belom. 


roomſiaff with me; I detied 'em till. 
8 From the age, 5 
That children tread this worldly ſtage, 
Broomftaff, or poker, they beſtride, 5 
And round the parlour love to ride. Prior. 
Sir Roger pointed at ſomething behind the door, which I 
found to be an old broomjtaff.. | 


5 Spectator, Ne 117. 
Full of broom. 
If it grow moſly or broemy, which theſe lands are inclined 


of it down again from the wheat-ſftubble. Mortimer. 
The youth with broomy ſtumps began to trace 


The kennel edge, where wheels had worn the place. Swift. 


half every day 20 
Tnitead of light deflerts, and luſcious froth, __ 
Our authour treats to-night with Spartan broth. Southerne. 

If a nurſe, after being tucked dry, eats broth, the infant 
- will tuck che broth ulmoſt unaltered. Arbuthnot on Al:ments. 


F tertainment; a bawdyhouſe. 
| Perchance e 


Videlicet, a brothel. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Then courts of kings were held in high renown, 
Fre made the common brothels of the town: | 

here, virgins honourable vows receiv'd, 


Rut chaſte as maids in monaſteries Jiv'd. Dryden. 
From its old ruins rot helbouſes riſe, SE 
Scenes of lewd loves, and of polluted joys. Dryden. 


The libertine retires to the ſtews, and tothe brothel. Rogers. 


BROTHER. ». /. [bnoden, bnoboh, Saxon, ] Plural, % 


 thers, or brethren. | 
1. One born of the ſame father and mother. 
| Be fad, good brothers, 
Sorrow ſo royally in you appears, 3 
That I will deeply put the faſhion on. Shakeſpeare. 
Whilſt kin their kin, brother the brother tolls, N 
Like enſigns all, againſt like enſigns bend. Daniel. 
IT whom Michael! thus, he allo mov'd, reply d: 
Theſe two are brethren, Adam, and to come 
Out of thy loins. Milton s Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. I. 454. 
Comparing two men, in reterence to one common parent, 
it is very eaſy to form the ideas of brothers. 
2. Any one cloſely united. 3 Rs 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 
For he, to day that ſheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother. : Shakeſpeare's ny V. 
3. Any one reſembling another in manner, form, or profeſſion. 
He alſo that is flothful in his work, is brother to him that is 
a great waſter. TY Prov. xviil. 9. 
4. Brother is uſed, in theological language, 
BRO'THERHOOD. z. /. [from brother and hood. ] 
his deep diſgrace of brotherhood 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. — — 
Finds brotherhood in thee no tharper ſpur? Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 


ven they, which brook it worſt, that men ſhould tell them | 
of their duties, when they are told the ſame by a law, think | 
; Hooker, b.1.| 


They tell on; I made good my place; at length they came | 
75 Shakeſpeare. | - 


BROTH. u. J. [bnos, Sax. ] Liquour in which fleſh is boiled. | 
You may make the broth tor two days, and take the one | 
| Bacon's Phyſical Remains, | 


Locke. 


Have learu d me to brook this patiemily. —Shake/peare.. 
How uſe doth breeda habit in a man! os, 

This ſhadowy deſart, unfrequented woods, | 7 
J better brook than flouriſhing peopl'd towns. Shakeſp. | 
| Heav'n, the ſeat of blits,  —__ 
Brooks not the works of violence, and war. Paradiſe Loft. 
Moit men can much rather brook their being reputed 

| I; knaves, than for their honeſty be accounted fools. South. | 


Ile, in theſe wars, had flatly retuſed his aid; becaule he | 

could not breok, that the worthy prince Plangus was, by his |. 
Sidney's Arcadia. | 
becabuaga, Lat.] A fort of water tpeed- | 


And ſhade tor ſheep, and food for flocks, produce. Dryd. . 


| Shakeſpeare. A; 


| BRO'WSICK. adj. [from brow and fich.] 


þ 


n. ſ. ¶ bordel, Fr.] A houſe ot led en — 


for man in general. 


BROUGUT. [participle paſſive of brig. ] 


_ adverſaries, who 


Made bills to pats the grand committee. _ 
| BRo'wrisH, 24. [rom frown] 


brother Foot, will be all one, provided we 


know who has tt. Locke: 


2. An aflociation of men for any purpoſe} a fraternity. 


There Wahn traternity of men at arms, called the brother - 
vort of St. Gebrge, erected by parliament, conſiſting of thir- 
teen the molt noble and worthy perſons. Dawes on Ireland. 


3. A clals of men of the fame kind; 


He was ſometimes ſo engaged among the wheels, that not 
above half the poet appeared y at other times, he became ag 
contpicuous as any of the brotherhord, Addiſon. Guardian: 


Bz0'THERLY, adj. (from brother.] Natural; ſuch as be- 


comes or beleens a brother, 

He was a prielt, and looked fer a prieſt's reward; which 
"0 1 * br th I ieee 1h 0 , , * 4 8 1 
Was our u,, ſ eve, and the good dt our ſouis and bodies. 

. SEE Bacon, 
Though more our money than our cauſe, 

Their brotherly athitance draws, Denham. 
They would not go before the laws, but follow them ; 
obey ing their ſuperiours, aud embracing one another in 60. 

theriy piety and concord. Addijon s Freebolder, No 34, 


BROTHERLY. adv. Aitctthemannct of a brother; with kind- 


neis and affection. | | 

I ſpeak but brotberly of him; but ſhould I anatctnize hifi 
to thee as he is, mult viuth and weep, and thou look pale and 
wonder, Shakeſpeare's as You Like It. 


The Turks, poticiica with a neetleſs fear, forſook the 
walls, and could not, by any perſuaſions or threats of the 


captains, be 5roaght on again to the aſſault. Kalles Hiſt. 
The inſtances brought by our authour are but flender 
roots, | 2 „ Lecle. 
BROW. . J. [bnopa, Saxon. RN 
1. The arch of har over the eye. hs | 
"115 now the hour which all to reſt allow; & 
And lleep lits heavy upon every brow. Ded. Ind. Emp. 


2. The forchead. 
She could have run, and waddled about; 5 

For even the day before the broke her brow. Shakeſpeare, 
So we ſome antique hero's ftrength, ro 

Learn by his Jaunce's weight and Nm; | | 

As theſe vaſt beams expreis the beaſt, 


Whole ſhady brows alive they dreſt. aller. 
3. The general air of the countenance, hd 
I hen call them to our prelence, face to face, * 
And trowning Ero to brow; Shakeſpeare's Rich. II. 


\. Though all things foul would bear the brows of grace, 
Vet grace muit look {till ſo. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
4. The edge of any high place, | 3 
Aube carl, nothing diſmayed, came forwards that day unto 

a little village, called Stoke, and there encamped that night, 
upon the broxzy or hanging of a hill. 
On the browot the hill beyond that city, they were ſome- 

what perplexed by clpying the French embaſſador, with the 

King's coach, and others, attending him. Wattor, 

; Them with fire, and hoſtile arms; 5 
F earleſs allault; and, to the brow of heay'n n 
Purſuing, drive them out from God and blils. Par. Loh. 
To Brow, V. a. ¶ from the noun.] To bound; to limit; to 
be at the edge of. EW Rt 
'Tending my flocks hard by i“ th' hilly croft 
That er this bottom od” . 6 wk 
To BRO'WBEAT. wv. a. [from brow and beat.] To 
with tevere brows, and tern or lofty looks. 

Id is not for a magiſtrate to frown upon, and browwbeat 
thole who are hearty and exact in their miniſtry ; and, with 
a grave, inſigmicant nod, to call a refolved zeal, want of 


Milton. 
deprets 


D Prudence:- | South; 
What man will voluntarily expoſe himſelf to the imperious 
browbeatings and ſcorns of great men? L'H range. 


Count 'Tarift endeavoured to browbeat the plaintiff, while 
he was ſpeaking; but though he was not ſo imprudent as 
the count, he was every whit as ſturdy. Addiſung © 
I will not be browbeaten by the ſupereilious looks of my 
now itand check by jowl by your worſhip. 
3 Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 
BRO'WBOUND. adj. [ from broau and bound. } Crowned; hav- 
ing the head encircled with a diadem. J 
| . 85 
He prov'd the beſt man 1' th' field, and, for his meed, 
Was browbound with the oak. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
ejected; hanging 
the head. | 5 8 "S 1 
But yet a gracious influence from you, „„ 
May alter nature in our browwfich crew, Suckling, 
BROWN. @4j. { bnun, Saxon. ] The name of a colour, coin- 
. pounded of black and any other colour. | 
| Brown, in High Dutch, is called (Yun; in the Netherlands; 
bin; in French, coleur brune; in Italian, bruno; in Greek, 
pre 4150, from the colour of the Ethiopians ; for 4:3 is 
to burn, and od, a face; tor that blackneis or ſwarthineſs its 
their faces, is procured through heat. In Latin it is called 
fuſcus, quaſi $3; ci v, that is, from darkening or overſlia- 
dowing the light; or of q»oxeiv, which is to burn or ſcorch;. 
: 7 BESR OV 
I like the new tire within excellently, if the hair were à lit - 
tle brozoner. Shakeſpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 
From whence high Ithaca o'crlooks the floods, 
__ BPrownwitho'ercharging ſhades and pendent woods. Pope. 
3 Long untravell'd heaths, Kg 
With defolation brown, he wanders waſte. 


Thomſon. 


| BRO'WNEILL. 2. . [from brown and bill.) The ancient wea- 


pon of the Engliſh foot; why it is called brown, I have not 
_ diſcovered; but we now ſay brown muſket trom it. 
And brownbills, levied in the city, 3 | 

Hudibras. 


Somewhat brown. 
ying in thin ſtrata, is 


A browniſh grey iron-ſtone, poor, 
but runs freely. Mood ward on Foſſils, 
BROWN RN ESS. 1. /. from brown.] A brown colour. 
She would contets the contention in her own mind, be- 
tween that lovely, indeed moſt lovely, brownnefs of Mufi- 
dorus's face, and this colour of mine. Stdney, b. ii. 


| BRO'WNSTUDY. 2. f. [trom brown and ſtudy.] Gloomy me- 


ditations ; ſtudy in which we direct our thoughts to no cer- 
tain point. „ | | 
They hve retired, and then they doze away their time in 
drowſuets and brownfludies ; or, it briſk and active, they lay 
themſelves out wholly in making common places. Norris. 
LL bo v. 4. [brovſer, Fr.) To eat branches, or 
Hubs. : 
And being down, is trod in the durt 
Of cattle, and brov/ed, and ſorely hurt. 
Thy palate then did deign 
The fougheſt berry on the rudeſt hedge ; ' 
Yea, like the ſtag, when ſnow the paſture ſheets, 
The barks of trees thou browſedfl. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
To BROWSE. v. mn, To feed: it is uſed with the particle on. 
They have ſcared away two of my beſt ſheep; if any where 
I have them, tis by the ſea-ſide, browſing on ivy. Shakeſs. 
A goat, hard preſſed, took ſanctuary in a vineyard; ſo 
ſoon as he thought the danger over, he fell preſently à brozw/- 
ing _ the leaves. | L' Eftrange. 
Could cat the-tender plant, and, by degrees, 
Browſe ofthe ſhrubs, and crop the budding trees. 


| Blackmore. 
The Greeks were the deſcendants of ſavages, ignorant of 


Spenſer's Paſt, 


n in cloudy throge to do the world ſome good. Miit. 


( 


$9 it be a right to govern, whether you call ut ſupreme fa- 


agriculture, and &raw/ing on herbage, like cattle. Arbuthnot. 
2 P BROWS3, 


Bacon's Henry VII. 5 


Browssn. 1. /. {from the verb.] Branches, or ſhrubs, fit for | 


the 


The w 


Plinlimmon, from atar the traveller kens, 
Aſtoniſh'd, how the goats their ſhrubby brow? 
Gnaw pendent. 

To BRUISE. 


the heavy blow of ſomething not edged or pointed; to 


by 


60urle;y. 
. Bruis 4 underneath the yoke of tyranny. 


Than temporal death ſhall brazſ2 the vi 
Or theirs whom he redeems. 
As in old chaos heav'n with earth contus'd, 

And ſtars with rocks together cruſh'd and Hd. Waller. 


One that rejoices in the common wreck, 

As common brutt Goth put it. res Tin 

» BRUIT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 5 1 ; to noiſe a- 
broad; to rumour. 

much in uſe. By 


e Being bruited once, took fire and heat aviay „ 
From the belt temper'd courage in his troops. Shakeſp. 


- . Guiana, : 55 : 
- BrRU'MAL. adj. [brumalis, Lat.] Belonging 


to a proverb, that the ſea is calm, and the winds do ceale, 
till the young ones are excluded, and foriake their neſts. 


BR UN, Bran, Brown, BouxN, BURN, are all derived from 
the Sax. bonn, bounn, bnunna, bupna; al} 

or brook. Et Wo nos 2 / | 

BRUN RTT. 2. ſ. [brunette, Fr.] A woman with a brown 

| EI: | ES | | 


ſult the olives and the brunettes. fon. | 
BRVU'x ION. 2. . {brugnon, Fr.] A fort of fruit between a 
__phm and a peach. 1 | 

BRUNT. ».f. [brunfl, Dutch. I 


1. Shock; violence. 


Till they turn livid, and corrupt the now. 17'yc 
Bzvuiss. u. /. [lroin the verb.] A hurt with {omething blunt 
and heavy. 


This fit for bruiſe, and that for blood. 


To bind the bruiſes of a civil war, 
And ſtop the iſſues of their waſting | en. 
Baulsxwokr. 2. /. An herb; the ſanie with COMFREY 3 
_.... which lee. _ | 
BRUIT. . /. [bruit, 1 Rumour; noiſe; . e 1 
Whercwith a bruit ran from one to the other, that the King 
- was lain. RE 
Upon ſome bruits he 
to {end to Sir William 


B R U 


food of goats, or other animals. | 
The greedy lionets the wolt purſues, 0 
Af the kid, the wanton kid the browſe, Dryen. 
On that cloud- piercing hill, | 


| Philips. 
v. a. [briſer, Fr.] To cruſh or mangle with 
cruth 
any. weight; to beat into grois powder; to beat together 
Fellows in.arms, and my moſt loving friends, 
Shaueſpeare. 
And fix far deeper in his head their ſtings, 
tor's heel, 


Par. Loft, b. xii. J. 433. 


. 


* * . 1 
hey beat their brealts with many a bruz/arg brow, 
Dr yen. | 


One arm'd with metal, th other with wood, - 
Hucibras. 


I ice have labour'd 


blood. Dryden. 


| Sidney, b. 11. 
pprehended a fear, which moved him 
Herbert to remain his friend. ö 
5 Hayward. 
Tam not 85 
Sbhateſpcare's Timon. 
Neither the verb nor the noun are now 


His death, 


It was bruited, that I meant nothing leis than to go to 

FEM Ralcigh's Hays. 
to the winter. 
About the brumal ſolſtice, it hath been obſerved, even un- 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 10. 


ſignifying a river 
Gibſon's Coantden. 


our fair women therefore thought of this fafhion, to in- 
Adiiſon, Guardton. 


Jeux. 


Erona choſe rather to bide the brunt of war, than venture 


BRU'SHY. adj. [from bruſh, Rough or ſhagey, like 2 bruth, 


BRUTATITT. z. /. [brutalite, Fr.] Savageneſs; churliſh-, 


| BRUTALLY. adv 
cruelly, 3 | 
Bullaimed a knife at John, though John threwa but- |. 
_ tle at her head, very brutally indeed. 
BRUTE. adj. | orutus, Lat.] 

1. Senſeleſs; unconſcious. 5 


2. 


1-4. Rough; ferocious; uncivilized. 


him. ©. Stdney, b, . 


common loldier may fly, 


holds the flandard to die upon the place. 
2. Blow; ttroke. „ 


And headlong knig 


RUSH. . . Lahe, Fr. from bruſcus, Lat.] | 


pencils and br:/4es of the town againſt me? 


taint of each piece. | Ex 
AM ruckt affault; aſhock; rough treatment; which, by the 
lame metaphor, we call a ſeourng. Rs 


* 
= 


FD 


ol ns; he brafbor his hat of morning; what ſhould that 
ITY; de 7 | 


2 
a. + 


. 


4 


5. 


7; BRUSH. v. n. 
R * . * x * 
1. To move with heſte: a hulicrous word, applied to men. 


2, To fly over; to {kim lightly. 


1. An inſtrument to clean gy thing, by rubbing off the dirt 
or foil. It is generally made of briſtles ſet in wood. 
2. It is uſed for the larger and ſtronger pencils uſed by painters. 


And rempt not vet the brufbes of the war. Shakeſpeare. 
Ii could notbs poſſible, that, upon to little a bruſh as Wal- 

der had lritained, he could not be able to follow and diſturb 
" the king. £ 


They had not givin us ſuch a bruſh, 
To BRUSH. 42.4. from the noun. ] 


done my beſt to bru/þ you up like your netghhours, Pope. 


God, who caus'd a fountain, at thy pray'r, 
From the dry ground to ſpring, thy thivit t' altay 
After the bt of battle. Milton Agoniſtes, J. 581. 


Faithful minilters are to ftand and enduré the : | 
| when it is the duty of him that 


South: 


A wicked ambuſh, which by hidden long 
In the cloſe covert of her guileful eyen, 
Thence breaking forth, did thick about me throng, 
Too feeble It abide the brunt fo ftrong. Sper/er”s Sonnets. 
The friendly rug preſerv'd the ground, 
4 from bruiſe or wound, 
Like teatherbed betwixt a wall, 55 
An heavy hunt of cannon- ball. Hudibras. 


Whence comes all this rage of wit? this arming all the 
| Still; ng fleet. 
With a fmall bz you mutt fear the glue well upon the 

Mexon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


Let grow thy {news till their knots he ſtrong, 


Elfe when we put it to the puſh, „ 
| Hudibras. 


Fo fwerp or rnb with a bruth, 2 5 
If le he not in love with ſome woman, there is no believing 


5 | Sl Much Ada about Nothing. 
To ttrike with quicknets, as in brutftung.. | 

"Phe wrathful beat about him turned light, 
And him fo rudeiy pating by, did h i 
With his long tail, that horſe and man to ground did ruſh. 


Spenſer's Fay Queen, b. 1. 


Has Somnus rah thy eychds with his rod? Dryden. 
His fon Cupavo ebe the briny flood, 
Upon his ſtern a brawny centaur ttood.  Dryder”s n. 
High o'er the billows few the mally load, 
Ant near the ſhip came thund'ring on the flood, 
It almoſt bry/#"4 the helm. Poe s Odyſſey, b. ix. 
To paint with a bruſh, _ 
You have commiſſioned me ta paint your ſhop, and TI have 


To carry away, by an act like that ef bruſhing, 
And from the boughs brufþ eff the evil dew, 
Ard heal the harms of thwarting thunder blew, MIlton. 
The receptacle of waters, into which the mouths of all ri- 
vers mult empty themiclves, ought to have fo ſpacious a ſur- 


face, that as mich water may be contmually He. loft by the 
winds, andexhaled by the ſun, as, betides what falls again, is 


brought into it by all the rivers. 

To move as the bruſh, . | 
A thoutand nights have bruf/'d their balmy wings 

Over tliele eyes. 


Bentley. 


Nor wept his tate, nor caſt a pitying eye, 
Nor took. | 

The French had rather” 4 all their force, 
And William met them in their way; 
Yet off they bru/b'd, both toot and horſe, 


Nor love is always of a vicious kind, 


Clarendon, b. viii. 


Dryden's Don Sevaftian, 


um down, but Ard regardlets by. Dryden. 


Prior. 


B 


* 


Nut oft to virtugus acts inflames tie mind, 


| And, brufhizg o er, adds motion to the pool. 
BRU“CSHER. . /. [from bryjþ.} He that uſes a bruſh. 


bruſbers ot noblemen's cloaths, 

Bu U'SHWOOD. 2. /. [from brufhand wood. ] I know not M he- 
ther it may not becorrupted from broww/errved. ] Rouph, low, 

cloſe, ſhrubby thickets; tmail wood tit for fre, | 


- unheeded drop of blood, wiped oft by the 5rufy ſubſtance of 
the nerve, from the Knife wherewith it was cut. 
To BRU'STLE, v.#. {bpipchan, Saxon. } To erackle; to 
make a ſmall noiſe. | : 
BRUTAL. adj. [brutal, Fr. from brute.} _ 
1. That which belongs to a brute; that which we have in 
common with brutes. | 


nefs ; inhumanity.“ 


the opinion of brutality. ve 
To BRUTA'LIZE. wv. #. {brutnliſer, Fr.] To grow brutal or 

ſavage. e | 2 | 

Upon being carried to the Cape of Good Hope, he mixed, 
in a kind of tranſport, with his countrymen, br.uralrzed with 
them in their habit and manners, and would never again re- 
turn to his foreign acquaintance. 
To BRU TALIZ EH. v. a. To make brutal or ſavage. | 
. [from b-/1Hal,} Churliſhly ; mhumanly; (- 


prels us; not walking ſtatues of clay, not the tors of Hue 
earth, whoſe final inheritance is deatiand corruption. Bentley. 


ven brute animals make ule of this artificial way of mak- 
ing divers motions, to have {everal ſignifications to call, warn, 
clude, cherifh, threaten. 


brute beaſt touched the mountuin, it was to be ſtruck through 
with a dart. . | 
3. Bestill; in common with heatts, 


tick, or araphibious. I call thoſe aerinl, which have wings, 
wherewith they can ſupport themſelves in the air; terrettrial | endeavoured deterſion. 
are thote, whole only place of reſt is upon the earth; aquatick | 
are thoſe, whoſe conſtant abode is upon the water. _ Lock-. 


inſtinét, moſt, if not all, the {1gacitics of brutes may be re- 
—SA | 


RUTISH, adj. [from brute.) 
1, Beltial; retembling a þeatt, 


pain, than others, 
3. Grolsz carnal, ? | g | 
Por thou thv{clf haſt been a libertine, „ 
As ſenſual as the Hu ſting itſelf. Shak. As You Like It. 
After he has ſlept himſelf into ſome uſe of himielt, by much 
ado he ſtaggers to his table again, and there acts over the ſame 


4 


BRY'ONY. n. ſ. {[bryonia, Lat. ] A plant. 

It has a climbing ſtalk, with tpmes; the leaves are like thoſe 
of the vine; the flowers conſiſt of one leaf, which is expand- 
ech at the top, and divided mto five parts, and, in the female 
plants, ſucceeded by round berries, growing on foctttalks.; 
the flowers of the mule plants have five apices in each, but are 
barren. The ſpecies are, 1. The common. white en. 2. 
Smooth African renn, with deep cut leaves, aud yellow 
flowers, Sc. The wit fort grows upon dry banks, under 
hedges, in many parts of Eugland; but may be cultivated 
ma gurden tor uſe, by .owing the berries.in the ſpring of the 


Awakes the ſlzepy vigour of the {ou}; 
Dryden. 


Sir Henry Wotton uled to fay, that criticks were like 
Bacon Apophi beg nis. 


It itmokes, and then with trembling breath ſhe blows, 
Till in a cheerful blaze the flames aroſe. | 
With*bruſhwood, and with chips, the ſtrengthens theſe, 
And adds at lait the boughs of rotten trees. /Dryd Tables. 
I tuſpected, that it might have proceeded from ſome mal! 
Eozle. | 


Shinmer. 


ITnere is no oppoling brutal force to the ſtratagems of hu- 


man reaſon. L' Eftirange. 
2. Savage; cruel; inhuman. | 
The brutal bus*nets of the war 
Is manag'd'by thy dreadtul ſervants' care. Dryden. 


Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and eſcapes not 
Locke. 


Mrs. 
Arbuthnot. 


Nor yet are we ſo low and baſe as their atheiſm would de- 


Savage; irrational; ferine. 


Hloliler's Elements of Speech. 
In the promulgation of che Motaick law, it o much as a 


South. 


'Fhen to ſubdue, and quell, through all the carth, 
Brute violence, and proud tyrannick 


— 


Ie brute philoſopher, who ne'er has prov'd 
The joy of loving, or of being lov'd. 


What may this mean? Language of man pronounc'd 


Ry tongue of byte, and human ſente exprets'd? Milton. 


To judgment he proceeded, on th” accurs'd 
Serpent, though brute; unable to transfer 55 
Thc wilt on him, who made him inſtrument 
Ot miſchief. Miiton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. I. 165. 
Ly ates may be conſidered as either aerial, terreſtrial, aqui- 


Jo thoſe three preſent impulſes, of ſenſe, memory, and 
 - Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
Hcav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate; 
All but the Page preſcrib'd, this preſent itate 
From brutes what men, from men what ſpirits know ; 
Or who could ſuffer being here below? 


heavineſs. X.utolles s Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Bru 15 NESS. 2. ſ. from brute.] Brutality 3 a word not now 
5 | | 5 


Thou dotard vile, 


That with thy bruteneſs ſhend'it thy comely age. SHE. 
Jo BRU TIF. w. g. [from brute.} To make a man a brute, 
O O thou ſalacious woman! am I then brutifieds Ay; tecl 

it here; I ſprout, I bud, I bloflom, I am ripe horn mad. 
| Congreve's Old Batckeuor. 


Olſiris, Ihs, Orus, and their train, 
With monltrous ſhapes and ſorceries abus'd 
Funatick Egypt, and her priefts, to ſcek 


Their wand'ring gods diſguis'd in bruzi/h forms. Milton. 


2. Having the qualities of a brute ; rough; {avage; terocious. : 
Brutes, and 6rxt7/þ men, are commonly more able to bear 
Grew's Coſmologia Sacra, b. ii. c. 6. 


=y 


bruttith ſcene. 


7 7 RY: 1 h 0 


Ignorant; untaught; uncivilized. 


They were not to br1?{/þ, that they could be ignorant to 
35.5 


Be UTISHLY. adv, [from bruti/h.] In the manner of a brute; 


call upon the name of God, Hooker, 


. 


of 4 lavage and unnatural man. 


lam not ſo diffident of mylelf, as ri to ſubmit to any 
man's dictates. e | 

For a man to found a confident practice upon a ditputable 
South. 
| BRU'TISHNESS. 2. /. [from i.] Brutality ; ſuvageneſs; 


principle, is Huy to outrun his reaſon. 


inſenfibility. 


All other courage, beſides that, is not true valour, but Hu- 
. Shprat. 


tifhnej7, 


vear, in a dry poor toil. 


Addijon”s Freeholiler. ; 


pow'r. | Par, Reg. 


Poe. 
BRU TR. 1. /. from the adjective.] A brute creature; a crea- 
ture without reafon; a ſavage. : | 


| e Eſfjay on Man. 
To BR UTE. v. 4. [written ill for hruit.] To report. | 
This, once bruted through the army, filled them all with 


22 


K. Charles. 


| The roots of this plant have been | x, A link of metal, with a tongue or catch made 
tormerly cut intoa human ſhape, and carried about the coun- | 


BUG 


\BUBBLE. 9 60 Cobbel, Dutch. ] 


1. A mall bladder of water; à Hin af water fte W. 
Bbuhies are in the form of * hemiſphere; ed With wind 
hittl- tkim of waterwitheout and it feernetii loge 3. m, ds 
that the air ſhould rife fo fwiftly, white ivis in ti.. ler 
hein it cometh tothe top, ſhouit be ſtaved by. er 
as that of the bubble'is, Baton Natural * het 
The colours of bubs/es, with which childeer z 3%, 
rious, and change their fitunton yariontly wither” Wt 1, 
{pct to confine or ſhatove. Fe 


„. 
FR 1 
4 C 


ut an" 
, r 


; „ Nervig, A 
2. Any thing which wants ſolzdity and ſirmnels aur 50 t 
is :nore {pecious than real. then 


The ſcarlef Lincoln was induced to participa 
upon the itrength of the proceedings there ; 
bubble, but upon letters from the lady Ma 

/ Then a foldier, 
. eee reputation, | | 
Even in the cannon's-moitth, Shakth A; %.r; 

War, he ſung, is toil- and trouble, 9. 4 You Lite z. 
Honour but an empty bubble, | 
Fighting till, and fl deſtroying, | 


de, not lick.) 
Which was dun 
Paret. Bac, 


3. A cheat; a falſe ſhow, D 
__ The nation then too late will find, 
Seer 5 but wind, 
South-ſea at belt a mighty bubble, as 
4. The perton cheated. EY W 
Ceate, deareſt mother, ceaſe to chide; 
_ Gany's a cheat, and I'm atbabble; ; 
Yet why this great excels of trouble. = 
He has been my bubble theſe twenty years, and Bec: 
tain knowledge, underitands no more ot his ownaffa 2 
a child in fwaddling clothes. Arbiuthnor's Hf g. 


To BU'BBLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To riſe in bulls 
Alas! acrimfon river of warm blood, FOE 
| 3 oy aa fountain Fe rd with wind, 
oth rife an- fall. Shakefpenrre”:; Titus Ars: 
Adder's tork, 28 Ping ve fines, "7 
Li ard's leg, and owlet's wing: 555 
For a charm of powerful trouble, | ef 
Like a heilbroth boil and bubble, Shakeſpeare Macbez 
Still 645ble on, and poum forth blood and tears, Dh 


2. To run with a gentle noiſe. 


For thee the 6bbling ſprings appeat'd to mourn, 
And wluſpering pines made vows tor thy return. Ip 47 
The lane prinz, ſuffers at ſome times a very mantis re, 

miſſion of its heat: at others, as manifeſt an increaſe afl 
yes, fomietuncs to that excels, as to make it boil and res 
with extreme heat. Wordward's Naturel i 
Not bubbling fountains to the thirſty wan. ks 
Not ſhow'rs to larks, or tunſhine to the bee, 
Are halt ſo charming as thy fight to me. ? 
To BUBBLE. v. a. To cheat: a cant word. "0 
Ile tells me, with great paſſion, that ſhe has bubbled bm 
out of his youth; and that the has drilled him on to fie 
—— . | | Addijon. Spectator, N* 
harles Mather could not bybblz 5 young beau better wh 
a toy.  Arbuthaot's cdifory of J. Bd. 
BU'BBLiR. . . from bubble;] A cheat. 
hat words can {uthce to exprets, how infinitely Iefm 
you, above all the great ones in this part of the World; abe: 
- all the Jews, jobbers, and butbblers. © Digby ih Pie, 
Bu RB Y. 1. /. A woman's breaft, ; : 


Foh! ſay thoy, to ſee a handſome, briſk, gentee!, young 
fellow, ſo much governed by a doating old woman; why 
don't you go and fuck the brubby? = Arbuthot's J. Bul. 
Bu'so. x. /. [Lat. from e, the groin.] That pat of tie 
grom from the bending of the thigh to the ferotum; ard 
therefore all tumours in that part are called buboes. Laing, 
J fuppuratcd it after the manner of a %, openedit, and 

| -  Wiſeman's Surry, 

BUBONOCE LE. 2. / ret” Bey, the groin, and mu 
rupture. ] A particular kind of rupture, when the intett 
break down into the groin. | 7 Lung. 
When the inteſtine, or omentum, falls through the 
the abdominal mutcles into the groin, it is called hernia #- 
guinalis, or, if into the eee e theſe two, though 
the firſt only is properly fo called, are known by the named 


_  bubongacele. Shary's Sargery. 
BUCANTERS. #.f. A cant word for the privateers, oi pirat, 
ot America. =D 5 


BUCCELLA'TION. A. h,. [buccella, a mouthful, Lat.) in ſont 
chymical authours, fignifacs a dividing into large pieces. 
| VVV 
BUCK. z. ſ. [baucke, Germ. ſuds, or lye.] 
1. Ihe liqubur in which clothes are waſhed, = 
Fe, I would I could wath myſelf of the buck; Iwarmt 
vou, buck, and of the ſcaſon too it ſhall appear. Sale, 
2. The clothes waſhed in the liqueur. „ 
Ot late, not able to travel with her furred pack, ſhe walks 
uch here at home. Cha 1 Henry VI. f. 
| BUCK. z. /. {bwcb, Welch; bock, Put. bouc, Fr.] Then 
of the fallow deer; the male of rabbets, and other an 
Bucks, goats, and the like, are laid to be tripping or 1419 
Gt that IS, going Or leaping. 85 855 Prachen, 
To BUCK, wv. 4. [from the noun.] To waſh cloaths. _ 
Here is a baſket ; he may creep in here, and throw 199 
linen upon him, as if it were going to bucking. Shale fe-, 
To BUCK. v. 2. [from the noun.] To copulate as buck 4 
„ e | | ns 
The chief time of ſetting traps, is in their arr 
n : ; Tg ne | Ji. 
BU'CKBASKET. 2. /. The baſket in which cloaths ae cazrith 
to the waſh, En, 8 a 
They conveyed me into a backbaſket z rammed me ig 
foul ſhirts, toul ſtockings, and greaſy napkins. SP. 
BU'CKBEAN. . J. [ back/boonen, Dutch.) A plant; 416 


tretoil. | | | | 
The bitter nauſeous plants, as centaury, bxckbant, Re 
of which tea may be made, or wines by intuſion. Hh 
BUCKET, u. J. [baquet, Fr. I | | 
1. The veſſel in which water is drawn out of a well. 
Now is this golden crown like a dtep well, 
That owes two buckets, filling one another ; 
The emptier ever dancing in the air, A 
The other down unſcen, and full of water. Shake, 7 
Is the ſca ever likely to be evaporated by tae ſun, of ©, 
_ emptied with buckets f | © pond 
2. 4 e veſſels in which water is carried, particularly to di 
2 fire. | 
Now ſtrects grow throng'd, and, buſy as by da, 
Some run tor buckets ta the hallow'd quire; 
Some cut the pipes, and ſome the engines play; 
And ſome, more bold, mount ladders to the file. 
The porringers, that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glitt'ring ſhow, 
To a leſs noble ſubſtance chang d, 9h 
Were now bat leathern buckets rang'd. : —_ 
BUCKLE. . / {bwweel, Welch, and the fame inthe 37 


rick 3. bazcle, Fr.] to ſallen # 
FR 


thing to another. 


try, and ſhewn as mandrakes. Ailiar. \ Fair lined {lippers for the cold, oth 
BUB. 2. FA (a cant word. Strong malt liquour, With buckles of the pureſt old. Saale e, 
Or if it be his fate to meet The chlaniys was à lort of ſhort cloak tied with 2% 5 

With tolks who have more wealth than wit, commonly to the right ſhoulder. Arbuthnt os 
He loves cheap pork and double bab, Three feal-rings; which after, melted down, 50 
And ſettles in che humdrum club. Pris, Form' d avait bc for his widow's gowhs 3. 1* 
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BUD 


xe ſtate of the hair criſped andeurled, by being kept long 
275 ae beau was dreſſed in a flaxen Fi the 
The e. © v0es in his own hair at home, and lets his wig | 
e ber 4 whole halt year. Spectator, Ne 129. 
10 What live-long wig, which Gorgon's felt might own, 
Eter al buckle dax iN Parian (tone, P He. 
, Bu CKLE- v. a. [irom the noun. ] 
4 o faſten with a buckle. broid | 
Like {apphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, Fry" 
Fuckled be1ow fair knighthood's awer, knee. SHuleſp. 
France, whole armour conſcience buck!'d on, 5 | 
Whom zeal and caarity brought to the field. Shakeſpeare. 
Thus, ever, when 1 buckle on my helmet, Cs 
Tay fears afflict thee. 3 ; Philips. 
Wen you Carry your maſter's riding-coat, wrap your 
and buckle them up cloſe with a ſtrap. Sit. 
the metaphor is taken from 


1. 


nin it 8 
To , repare to do any thing: 
byckling on the armour. _ ; | 
The Saracen, this hearing, roſe amain, 
And catching up in haite his three-{quare ſhield, | 
And ſhining helmet, toon him buckled to the field. S.. 
To join in battle. 
„he Lord Gray, © 
didden to charge, until che 
buckled with chem in front. 
0 nine. 2 
wy How brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage ! 
That the Itrerching of a ſpan 
Euckles in his ſum of age. Shake 
Y BU CKLE. af dos [ bucken, Germ, 
| to bow. N | 
ho _ wrecch, whoſe fever-weaken'd joints, 


Like ſtrengthleſs hinges, buckle under lite, 


captain of the men at arms, was for- 
toot of the avantguard were 
Hayward. | 


4 


care As You Like It. 


O * s 
„ watient of his fit, breaks like a fire 9 
be un keeper's arms. Shakeſpeare's Horry IV. P. ii. 
Now acovetous old crafty knave, 5 es 
| Atdead of night, ſhall raiſe his fon, and cry, 
Turn out, you rogue! hw like a beait you lie; 


Go buckle to thelaw. 5 9 | : | 
+. To buckle to. To apply to; to attend. See active, ſecond 
dh is to be done in children, by trying them, when they 
we by lazinels unbent, or by avocation bent another way, 
and endeavouring to make them byc&/eto the thing pro we 5 
| | Locke. 
3. Tobuckle with. To page Wk ; to encounter. | 
For fingle combat, thou ſtalt bxcke auith we. Shakeſp.. 
Yet thou, they tay, for marriage doſt provide; 
Is this an age to buckle with a bride? Dryd. Fuv. Sal. vi. 
BUCKLER. a. ſ. [b2vccled, Welch; bouclier, Fr.] A ſhield; 
aꝛdctenſwe weapon buckled on the arm. 5 
He took my arms, and, while I forc'd my way, 
Through troops of toes, which did our paſlage ſtay; 
My buckler o'er my aged father cait, | 
Sul 6ghting, ſtill defending as I paſt. Dryd. Aurengs.. 
his medal compliments the emperour in the ſame ſenſe 
26 the old Romans did their diètator Fabius, when they 
called him the buckler of Rome. Addifor d Ancient Medals. 
LC BUCKLER. . a. rom the noun. ] Vo ſupport; to defend. 
Fear not, tweet wench, they ſhall not touch thee, Kate; 
III buckler thee againſt a million. Sbaleſpeare. 
Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 3 
Now buckler falſhood with a pedigree ? Shak. Henry VI. 
BU cKLER-THORN.. 2. / Chreft s-tborn.. 
Bo cxMAST. . /. The fruit or maſt of the beech tre. 
BUCKRAM. v. /. [ bongran, Fr.] A fort of ſtrong linen cloth, 
ſligened with gum, ufed by taylors and ftaymakers. 5 
| have peppered two of t 
two rogues in buckram ſuits. 


em; two, I am ture, I have 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


UCKR AMS, n. J. The ſame with aueld garlick. See GAR- | 


LICE. TENG; | 
By cxsuoxx PLANTAIN, 7. 
torm of the leaf. } A plant. 25 
It agrees in Hower and fruit with the plantain; but its 


hues are deeply cut in on the edges; whereas the leaves of | 


tat plantain are either entire, or but flightly indented, The 
ſpecies are four; 1. Garden buckfborn plantar, or hart(- 
dem Se. The firſt ſpecies, though entitled a garden 
Unt, yet is tound wild upon moſt commons, and barren 


deaths; where, from the poornels of the ſoil, it appears to | 
be very ditferent trom the garden kind, as being little more | 


| than a fourth part ſo large. This ſpecies was formerly cul- 
ns as a fallad herb, but at preſent is little 


lurated in gat ü 
ſegalded, and wholly dituſed. Millar. 


DU CKTHORS. 2. ſ. {Fhanmus, Lat. ſuppoſed to be ſo called | 


jrom bucc, Sax. the belly. i | 
hach a tunnel-ſhaped flow er, conſiſting of one leaf, di- 
vide! toward the top into ; 


pecies are, 1. Common purgi 
buckthorn. 3. Backthorn, 
back of Montpelier. 
in hedges ; the berries of which art uſed in medicine, par- 
wounly tor making a ſyrup, which was formerly in great 
ue; tough, of late, other forts of berries have eithet been 
| "aA with thoſe of the buckthorn, or wholly ſubſtituted in 
wir place; which mixture hath f 
9d it lets eſteemed, The buckthorn berries may be di- 
"nguiſhed whether they are right or not, by opening them, 
ma obterving the number of ſeeds in each; tor theſe have 
ud tour. 
nd,” Both theſe forts may be propagated, by laying down 
„r tender branches in autumn. The firl tort wil grow 


do the hey 2 * 2 
pO height of eighteen or twenty feet; the ſecond ſort ſel- 
1 res 


with long {pines, and a white 


above eight feet hi wy en > a rt 
ddp ſee rig eight feet high, They may alfo be 22 pa 
[on HEAT, v. /. [buckaveitz, Germ, fagopyrum, Lat.] 


.+ MX flower 
of hs leaves; 
= 3 the petals of a flower; the ſeeds are black, 
ect nered, The ſpecies are, 1. Common uprigut 

at. 2. Common creeping buckwwheat. The firſt 


5 prow em a ſpike, or branched from the wings 


5 OUltivated in England 
"ren lands. 
Mated. 
PCOLICK, adj 
Pattoral, "he 
D 


The fecond grows wild, and is ſeldom cul- 


[CPorrure, from BoorD-, à cowherd.] 


© 3S thou waſt wont to be: 
doe as thou waſt wont — "s 
Am $ bur! o'er Cupid's flower 
th ſuch force and blefled ; wer. : 
'riters ay, as the moſt forward bud 
anker ere it blow, 
the 8 and tender wit 
dee ting in the bud, 
*h verdure even in the prime. 
Why as — ho flowers Aa, Chloe twine, 
T ) gariand join, | 
ede that falls from mine? Prior. 
Wd depoſit x the tender Þds, with along hollow trunk, 
* n egg in the hole, with a ſharp corrocling li- 


Shakeſpeare. 


Tikes 


* 


Buy. v. u. [from the non.) „ 
| rt; To put forch young ſhoots ot gems. | 


flux, quickly ed out. 


2. To be in the bloom, or growing. 


BUDGE. adj. [of uncertain etymology.] Surly; Rift; formal. 


| BUDGE. . /. The drelled ſkin or tur of lambs. 


Dryden. 


Perkin's ſecrets were laid up, was conie into England. Bacon. 


1. A ſort ot leather prepared 


| Of aloe, falt goats, and hungry cows. Dry d. Virgil. 
B' FTE T. 2. . | 
paid, 


. | coronoþus, Lat. from the | 


1 four or five ſegments; out of the 
Lower-Cup.rifes the pointal, which becomes a oft roundith | 

"Ty, very tull of juice, incloſing tour hard ſeeds. The | 
buckthorn. 2. Lefler purging | 


The firſt of theſe trees is very common 


boiled the ſyrup, and ren-. 


The ſecond fort is leſs common in Eng- 


the cup of the flower is divided into five parts, | 


and is a great improvement to dry 


Millar. 


8 [borton, Fr.] The firſt ſhoot of a plant; a gem. 


Shakeſpeare. 


B UG 


* * * = 


Bud forth as a roſe growing by the brook: of thefield, 


Eccle/icjticus, xxxix. 13. 


— There the fruit, that was to be gathered tram luck à con- 
Claremlon, b. ii. 
Heav'n gave him all at once, then ſnatch d away, 
Ere mortats all his heauties could furvey; | 
Juſt like the flow'rthat S#uds and withers in a day. Dry. 
Tho lab' ring yokes on their own necks they tear'd, 
And felt for budding horns. on their fmooth foreheads | 
rear'd. Dryden's Silenus, 


Young budding virgin, fair and freſh and ſweet, 8 
Whither away, or where is thy abode? Shakeſpeare. 
ToBubp, v. a. To inoculate z to gratt by inſerting a bud into 
the rind of another tree. 
Ot apricocks, tae largeſt maſculine is much improved by 
udding upon a peach ſtock. 35 | Temple. 
To BUDGE D. u. \bouger, Fr.) To ſtir; to move olt the 
place: a low word. | | | 
tt All your priſoners. 
In the lime grove, which weathertends your cell, 
They cannot budge till your releaſe, Shakeſp. Tempo. 
The moulene'crthun'd the cat, as they did budge 
From raſcals wore than they. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
J thought th” haditicorn'd to budge | 


For fear. 


Huclihrat, cant. ii. 


O tooliſhneſs of men! that lend their cars 1 
To thoſe budge doctors of the ſtoicks. Milton. 
Dict. 
Bu'DGER. 2. . [from the verb.] One that moves or tirs 
trom his place. i . i 
Let the firſt budger die the other's ſlave, | 
And the gods doom him after. Shakeſpeare's Coridlanus, 
Bu'pGET. 5 [ bogette, Fr.] 7 3 
1. A bag, ſuch as may be cafily carried. 
If tinkers may have leave to live, 
And bear the towſkin budget ; | 
Then my account I well may given. | 
And in the ſtocks avouch it. Shakeſp. Winter” s Tale. 
Sir Robert Clifford, in whoſe boſom, or badvet, not of | 


His brdget with corruptions cramm'd, 
The contributions of the damn'd, 
2. Itis ufed for a ſtore, or ſtock. _ . 

It was nature, in fine, that brought off the cat, when the 
fox's whole budget of inventions failed him. IL Hſtrauge. 


Bur. 1. /. [from buffalo.) 


Swift. | 


| | from the ſkin of the buffalo; uſed | 
tor wailt belts, pouches, Sc. 1 85 
A ropy chain of rheums, a viſage rough, 


2. The fkins of elks and oxen dretled in oil, and prepared at- 
ter the fame manner as that of the buſtalo. . 
3. A military coat made of thick leather, fo that a blow can- 
not ealily pierce it. | 185 
A ſiend, a fury, pitileſs and rough, | 
A wolt, nay wor ſe, a fellow all in CV. Shakeſpeare. | 
To BUFF. v. a. {[bafe, Fr.] To ſtrike: it is a word not in ute, 
Inet was a eck, N | 
To have bu/'d out the blood 
Prom ought but a block. 
BU'FFALO. u. /. [Ital.] A kind of wild ox, 


- Become th“ unworthy browle - 


buffetto, Ital.] A blow with the filt; a box 
„„ „ ET ns 
DO, I could divide myſelf, and go to he, for moving 
- ſuch a diſh of ſkimmed milk with 10 honourable an action. 
. „ Shake ſpe ure. 
A man that fortune's bzFets and rewards 
Haſt ta en with equal thinks, Shakeſpeare's Hanilet. 
Go, bafffl'd coward, leſt I run upon thee, 
And with one b»ufet lay thy ſtructure low. 
Round his hollow tomples, and his ears, 
His buckler beats; the fon of Neptune, ſtunn d 
With theſe repeated buffets, quits the ground. Dryden, | 
BuFrfFE'T. n. ſ. [buffette, Fr.] A kind of cupboard ;-or tet 
of thelves, where 
tainment. 5 . | „ 
Ihe rich byfet well-colour'd ſerpents grace, 
And gaping Tritons {pew to waſh your face. 
To BUFFET. v. u. [from the noun.] To ſtrike with the 
hand; to box; to beat. | : 
Why, woman, your huſband is in his old lunes again; 
he fo buffets himielf on the forchead, crying, peer out, peer 


neſs, 4 | Shakejpeare. 
Our ears are cudgell'd; not a word of his 
But buZ2ts better than a fiſt of France. Shak. K. John. 
Ihe torrent roar'd, and we did brfet it 
With luſty finews ; throwing it afide. Shak. 
OLD loſtantly I piung 'd into the ſea, 
And, bufeting the billows to her reſcue, 
a Redeem'd her life with half the loſs of mine. 
To BU'FFET. v. 2. To play a boxing-match. g. 
If I might buffet for my hire, J could lay on like butcher. 
5 "2 __. - Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Bu'FFETER. 1. ſ. [from buffet.} A boxer; one that buffets. 
BuU'FFLE,./. [beuffle, Fr.] The fame with buffalo; a wild ox. 
To BU'FFLE. v. n. from the noun.] To puazie; to be at a 


loſs. 


tempt of both parties, 15 
BU'FFLEHEADED. adj. [ from buffle and head. 
a large head, like a buffalo; dull; ſtupid; 
BUFFO'ON. 7. /. [bien, Fr.] | | 
1. A man whole profeſſion is to make ſport, by low jeſtsand 
antiak poſtures; a jackpudding. ; | S 
No prince would think himſelf greatly honoured, to have 
his proclamation canvaſſed on a publick ſtage, and become 
the ſport of buffoons. | | Watts. 
2. A man that practiſes mdecent raillery. =. : 
It is the nature of drolls and HD, to be inſolent to 
thoſe that will bear it, and flaviſh to others. FL" Eftrange. 
The bold buffoon, whene'er they trade the gieen, 
Their motion mimicks, but with jeſt obſcene. Garth. 
BuFFO'ONERY. 2. /. [from buffoon.) 
1. The practice or art of a buffoon. | 
Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and eſcapes not 
the opinion of brutality ; learning becomes pedantry, and 
wit buffconery. | Locke on Education. 
2. Low jeits; ridiculous pranks; ſcurrile mirth. Dryden 
places the accent, improperly, on the firſt ſyllable. 
Where publick miniſters encourage 6: meg, it is no 
wonder it huffoons ſet up for publick miniſters. L Eſtrange. 
And whillt it laſts, let byfoorery ſucceed, 
To make us laugh; for never was more need. Dr yas. 
BUG. 1. ſ. A ſtinking inſect bred in old houthold ſtuff, In the 
tollowing paſſage, wings are erroneouſly aſcribed to it. 
Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt, which ſtinks and tings. Pope. 


Swift. 
A man with 


Joo . 


Cour, that r | 
a (velling in the leaf, nd choteth the 


Bent: ” ; 


BYG. 5 


BV“ GIN ESS. 1. /. trom 4e 
BU'GGY., adj. from bug. 
BU'GLE. 

Bu'GLEHORN, 


Bv'cLt. #.f. A {ſhining bead of black glais, 


Deform'd, unfeatur'd, and a ſkin of buff. Dryd. Juvenal. 


Ben. Fobnſon's Ugderzvoods. | 


- = | To BulLD. V.n. To depend on; to reſt on. 
Milton's At on, * | 


plate is ſet out to ſhew, in a room ot enter- | 


Pope. | 
out! that any madneſs I ever yet beheld, ſecmed but tame- | 


Jul, Ceſar, | 


© Orxay: |. 


This was the utter ruin of that or, an v, bufling, well- | 
meaning mortal, Piſtorides, who-lies equally under the con- 


2. J. It is Ecrived by ſome from big, by others | 


k 12 
B UL 
ing.] A frightful object; i walking ſpectre, itnagined to be 
ſeen; generally now uſed tor u falſe terrour to frighten babes. 
Each trembling leat and whiſtling wind they hear, 
As ghaltly bag their halr du end dues rear; ee 
Let both do ſtrive their feurfuliieſs to teign. Fairy Queens 
| Sir, {pare your threats; | 
The bug which you would fright me with, I ſeek. Shak, 
_ Haitnotlept to- icht? would he not, naughty man, Jet it 
| fleep; a Hg take him Shateſp, Trois and Creſts, 
Wehiaveahorromwtorauncouthwonitersy but, upon cufto:i4 
and experience, all che bee prow familiar and eaſy to us. 
Fs | | L'Eframge. 
Such bygbeay thoughts, once got into the tender minds of 
children, fink deep, 10 as not eafily, it ever, to be got out 
again. 3 | | oc de. 
5 To the World, no brghoar is ſo great, 
As want of figure, and a fine Rate, pe. 
. ] Being infected with bugs. 
Adouncling with bugs. 3 
3 (trom brgen, Sax. to bend, Skimmers 
trons du, Lat. à heiter, Fanius; from 
bugle, the honatus: J %.] A huming hörn. 
| Then took that tune an horny hne fmall, 
Which hung aden his ſide in twiſtec gold, 8 
And taſſels gay. Fairy Zen, . 1. c. vin: Manx. 3. 
1 hat Iwill have grecheute winded in my forehead, or hang 
my bygle in an inviſible baldrick, all women ſhall pardon me. 
„ Shakeſpeare's Much Ato about Nothing. 
He gave lus bazleborn a blait, 7 
the woodland echo'd far and wide, Tickell, 


That through 


Engle bracelets, necklace amber, RS, 
Perfume fora lady's chamber.  Shakeſþ: Winter's 
I'is not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Y our bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 
Shakefp, 


— That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip. 
Bu'G6LE.: 2, ſ. | from b, Lat.] A plant. | 
It nath a flower comiitinyg of one le#f, divided Into three 
parts; out of the flower-cup ariſes the pointal, fixed like a 
nail, attended by four embryos, which become ſo many ob- 
long teeds, ſhut up inahuſk ; the Rowers are placed inwhorles. 
round the ſtalk. The ſpecies ave, 1. Common buegle. 2. The 
greateſt huge of the Alps. 4. Hairy eaſtern bagle, with an in- 
vertsttblus flower, ſpotted with White. 4. Eaftern ble, with 
a purpliſh violet coloured flower, Sc. The firtt and fecopd 
forts grow wild in moiſt woods and meadows, and continue 
in flower from May to September. The brg7 is greatly 
elleemed as a vulnerary herb, and is uſed both externally and 
internally. They are very hardy plants, and propagate greatly 
by their trailing ſtalks. . 5 Molar | 
BU'GLE. 1. /. A ſort of wild ox. Philips World of Words. 
Bu'G6L0ss, | from bugtofſum, Lat.] The herb ox-tongue, 
I! ubhc flowers are fmali and tubulous, divided at the top into 
five obtuſe ſegments, and arc expanded in around ferm; the 
{ceds are like the head of a viper. They may be cultivated by 
towing their ſeeds in the ſpring ; its flowers are ule in medi- 
cum cordials. -- *- hs . Millar. 
To BUILD. v. a. preter. 1 Heilt, T have built. ¶ bilden, Dutch. 
1. To raiſe from the ground; to make a tabrick, or an edifice, 
Thus faith the Lord, Thou ſhalt not 6#7/d me an houle to 
dwell in. 3 1 Cron. xvii. 4. 
— When ufurers tell their gold in the field, B 
And whores and bawds do churches build, Shakeſpeare. 
When the head-dreſs was built up in à couple of cones aud 
* udn which ſtood ſo exceſſively high on the ſide of the head, 
that a woman, who was but a pigmy without her head-drefs, 
- appeared like a coloſſus upon putting iton. Spectator, No 98, 
Jo build, to plant, whatever you mtend, 


Tale, 


Tos rear the column, or the arch to bend. Ss Þ. 
2. Io raiſe any thing on a ſupport or foundation; Pros 
Love butt on beauty, 448 as beauty, dies;: 

Choo this face, chang'd by no deformities. Donne. 


I would endeavour to deftroy thoſe curious, but groundleſs 
ſtructures, that men have ht up of opinions alone, Boyle. 


erſtand the force which 
rance of another's mind, that buz{d- 
Hooker. 
putting 


By a man's authority, we here und 
his word hath for the als | 
eth upon it. 
Some build rather upon the abuſing of others, and 
tricks upon them, than upon ound of their own pro-; 
ceedings. Bacon Efſays, N* 23, 
eren thoſe who had not taſted of your tevorſrs, yet built fo 
much on the fame of your beneficence, that they bemoaned 
the loſs of their expectations. Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 
This is certainly a much ſurer way, than to buzld on tlie in- 
ter pretations of an authour,who docs not conſider how the an- 
_ cients uſed to think. Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 
BUrLDER. z. ſ. [from build.) He that Builds ; an architect. 
hut fore-accounting oft makes buzlders miſs 3 - 
They found, they felt, they had no leafe of bliſs. Sidney. 
When they, which had ſeen the beauty of the firſt temple 
built by Solomon, beheld how far ir excelled the ſrcond, which 
had not bulders of likeabilities, the tears of their grieved eyes 
the prophets endeavoured, with comforts, to wipe away 
1 2 : 8 Hooker, B. v. 124 i 
Mark'd out for ſuch an uſe; as if tere meant ne 
J invite the butler, and his choice prevent. . Denbam. 
Her wings with lengthen'd honour let her fpread, © 
And, by her greatneſs, ſhew her builder's fame. Prior. 
BUTLDING. #./. from build. A fabrick; an edifice, _, 
| Thy tumptnous buildings, and thy wile's attire, 


Have colt a maſs of publick treatury, Stab. Henry VI. 
View not this ſpire by meaſure giv'n. 
To buildings rais'd by common'hands ! 
That fabrick riſes high as heav'n, - 3 
Whofe baſis on devotion ſtands. Prior. 


Among the great variety. of ancient coins which I law at 
Rome, I could not but take particular notice of ſuch as relate 
to any of the buildings or ſtatues that are Rillextant. AddijOn. 
BulLT. 2. /. {from 2 The form; the ſtructure. ö 
| As is the built, ſo different is the fight; 
Their mounting ſhot is on our ſails c 8 10 E- 
Deep in their Pulse our deadly bullets ligt, 
And through the yielding Pang 2 paſſage find. Dryden, 
There is hardly any country, which has fo little ſnipplug as 
Ircland; the reaſon mult be, the ſcarcity.of timber proper for 
this built. Temple. 
BULB. 7. /. {bulbys, Lat.] A round body, or root. 
|. Takeupyour early autumnal tulips, and bulbs, if you will 
remove them. : Ewelyn's Kalerdav 
If we conſider the bulb, or ball of the eye, the exteriour 
membrane, or coat thereof, is made thick, wugh, or ſtrong, 
that it is a very hard matter to make a rupture in it. he . 
BuLlBA'CEOUS. adj. [ bulbaceus, Lat.] The ſame with bul- 


bous. Dit. 
Bu'LBOvVs. adj. {from bulb.] Containing bulbs; conſiſting 
of bulbs. | | | 


There are of roots, bulbous roots, fibrous roots, and hirſute 
roots. And ] take it, in the bulbozs, the ſap haſteneth moſt to 
the air and ſun.  Bacon's Nataral Hiſtory, No 616. 
Set up your traps for vermin, eſpecially amongit your bul- 
Bous roots, Evelyx's Kalcnday, 
Their leaves, after they are ſwelled out, like a bulbous root, 

to make the bottle, bend inward, or come again cloſe to the 
ſtalk. Re Ray on the Creation, 
The beginning of the internal jugulars have a balbeuy. 


BU'SBEAR, 5 from pug; bug, in Welch, has the iam mean- 


cavity. Ray ba the Creation. 
et” 4 
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J. The grols; the majority. 


4. Main fabrick. 


© BU'LKINESS. 1. /. ¶ from bully.] Greateſs of ſtature, or ſiꝛc. 


Bux x. adj. [from _ Of great ſize or ſtature, 


— 6 


thing, as bull-head, bulruſh, bull-trout; and is therefore only | 


: BULL-BAITING. 71. f. [from bull and bait.] The ſport of 


mono" NOPE 


; Jutting out. 


"BULL; #4 „ 
x. The male of black cattle; the male to a cow. _ 


BolLI-BEEF. u. /. [from bull and beef. ] Coarſe beef; the fleſh 


To BULGE. v. z. [It was originally written bilge; bilge was 
the lower part ot the ſhip, where it {welled out; from bil, 
Sax. a bladder, ] | $290, 

1. To take in water; to founder. | 
| Thrice round the ſkip was toſt, 

Then v#/g"d at once, and in the deep was loſt. Dryden. 

2. Jo jut out. 

The {ide, or part of the fide of a wall, or any timber that 
bulges from its bottom or foundation, is ſaid to batter, or hang 
over the foundation. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

BU Liu v. 2: /. [SN, from g., an ox, and xe, hunger. ] 
An enormous appetite, attended with fainting, and coluncls 
of the extremities, Dict. 


BULK. v. /. [bulcke, Dut. the breaſt, or largeſt part of a man.] | 


1. Magnitude; fize; quantity. | 

Againſt theie forces there were prepared near one hundred 
ſhips; not ſo great of bulk indeed, but of a more nimble mo- 
tion, and more ſerviceable. Bacon's War with Spain. 

The Spaniards and Portugueſe have ſhips of great bulk, 
but fitter tor the merchant than the man of war; tor burden 
than for battle. Raleigh's Eſſays. 

Though an animal arrives at its full growth, at a certain 
ages 3 it never comes to its full bu/k til! the laſt period 
of lite 5 


. Alrbuthnot on Aliments. | 


2. Greatneſs; largeneſs. 5 
Things, or objects, cannot enter into the mind, as they ſub- 


fiſt in themſelves, and, by their own natural h, paſs into tre | 
South. | 


apprehenſion ; but they are taken in by their ideas. 


Thole very points, in which theſe wiſe men diſagreed from 
the bulk of the people, are points in which they agreed with the 
received doctrines of our nature. Addiſon. Freeholder, Ne 51. 

Change in property, through thEbu1k of a nation, makes 
flow marches, and its due power always attends it. 

The bulk of the debt mult be leſſened gradually. S. 
He rais'd a ſigh, ſo piteous and profound, 
Phat it did ſeem to ſhatter all his bulk, | 
And end his _— f . King Lear. 
5. The main part of a ſhip's cargo; as, to break bulk, is to open 
the cargo. „ f | 
BULK. wp [from btelcke, Dan. a beam. ] A partof a building 
ere ſtand behind this bu/k. Straight will he come: 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home. 
Ihe keeper coming up, found Jack with no life in hun; he 


tooł dove the body, and laid it on a bulk, and brought out the | 


rope to the company, Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Fobn Bull. 
BU'LKHEAD. 1. /. A partition made acrols a ſhip, with boards, 
whereby one part is divided from another. Harris. 


Wheat, or anv other grain, cannot ſerve inſtead of money, 
becauſe 07 its In, and too quick change of its quantity. 
1 | L 


Latreus, the buikiz/t of the double race, | 

— Whom the ſpoil'd arms of ſlain Haleſus grace. Dryden. 
Huge Telephus, a formidable page, . | 
Crits vengeance; and Oreftes” bulky rage, 
Untatisly'd with margins clotely writ, £7; EE 
Foams o'er the covers. Drydr's Juvenal, Sat. i. 
The manner of ſca engagements, which was to bore and 


fink the enemy's ſhips with the roſtra, gave bulky and high | 


ſhips a great advantage. 


7275 Arbuthnot on Coins. 
J. [bulle, Dutch. ] „„ 


— 


A proper gentle woman, Sir, and a kinfwoman of my maſ- 


ter g. Even ſuch kin as the pariſh heifers are to the town bull. | 
„ ©... Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
Falls are more criſp upon the forehead than cows. Bacon. 


Beſt age to go to bull, or calve, we hold, 
Begins at four, and ends at ten years old. 
„% he Ma The nobler herds, 
Where round the lordly bull, in rural eaſe, 

. _ They ruminating lie. 
2. In the ſcriptural ſenſe, an enemy powerful, fierce, and violent. 
Many bulls have compaſſed me: ſtrong bulls of Baſhan have 
betet me round. 3 | 
3. One of the twelve ſigns of the zodiack. 
At laſt from Aries rolls the bounteous ſun, 


And the bright Bull receives him. Thomſon's & ring. 6 
4. A letter publiſhed by the pope. | | | 
A Bull is letters called apoſtolick by the canoniſts, ſtrength- | 


ened with a leaden ſeal, and containing in them the decrees and 
commandments of the pope or biſhop of Rome. Aylife. 
There was another ſort of ornament wore by the young no- 
bility, called bull; round, or of the figure of a heart, Fore 
about their necks like diamond croſſes. Thoſe bulle came at- 
terwards to be hung to the diplomas of the emperours and 
popes, from whence they had the name of bulls. Arbuthnot. 
t was not till after a freſh bull of Leo's had declared how 
inflexible the court of Rome was in the point of abuſes. 


3. A hlunder; 3 


= . . 


I confels it is what the Engliſhcall a bull, in the expreſſion, | 
Pope's Letters. 


though the ſenſe be munifeit enough. 
Bu. ., in compoſition, generally notes the large ſize of any 


an incluſive particle, without much reterence to its original 
lignification. | | 9 


m— 


baiting bulls with 55.58 


What am I the wiſer tor knowing that Trajan was in the | 


fifth year of his tribuneſhip, when he entertained the people 
with a horle-race or bull-baiting ? Addiſon on Medals. 


of bulls. Be POE 

They want their porriggs and their fat bull-beeves. Shak. 
BULL-BkGGaR. A. ſ. [T ö 

inſolence of thoſe who begged, or raiſed money by the pope's 


bull. ] Something terrible; ſomething to fright children with. | 


Theſe fulminations from the Vatican were turned into ridi- 
cule; and, as they were called bu{{-beggars, they were uſed as 
words of ſcorn and contempt. 72 

BULL-CALF. u. ſ. [ from bull and calf.] A he-calt ; uſed for a 
Hays fellow: a term of reproach. | | 
nd, Falſtaff, you carried your guts away as nimbly, and 
roared for mercy, and (till ran and roared, as ever I heard 
3 Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Bv1L-9p9G. u. /. {from bull and dog.) A dog of a particular 
torm, remarkable for his courage. 
bull; and this ſpecies is ſo 88 to Britain, that they are 
laid to degenerate when they are carried to other countries. 

All che harinleſs part of him is no more than that of a b#/{- 

dog; they are tame no longer than they are not offended, 
of 40% 


BULL-FINCH, n. ſ. A ſmall bird, that has neither ſong nor 
whiſtle of its own, yet it is very apt to learn, if taught by the 
mouth. Philips's World of Words. 

"The blackbird whittles from the thorny brake, 
The mellow eu inch antwers from the groves. Thomſon, 
BurL-FlY-Paf, An inet. Philips's World of Words. 
BuLL-HEaD. . ſ. {from bull and head.] 
1. A ſtupid fellow; a blockhead. N 
2. The name of a fiſh. 


Savift. 


Sha kelp _ | 


ocke. 


bited, the quickett trade of ready money here was driven by the 


May's Virgil. L 
Thomſon's Summer, I. 920. | 


Pſalm xxii. 12. 


Atterbury, | 
| BULWARK. . /. [bolwercke, Dutch; probably only trom 
is word probably came from the | 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 


e is uſed in baiting the | 


ifon. Spectator, No 438. 


ſhape it has a head hig and flat, much greatei than ſuitable to 
its body; a mouth very wide, and uſually gaping; he is with- 
out teeth, but his lips are very rough, muckurec able; he hath 
two fins near to his gills, which ate roundiſh or creſted; two 
fins under his belly, two on the back, one below the vent, und 
the fin of his tail is round, Nature hath painted the body ot 
this iſh with whitiſh, blackiſh, browniſh ſpots. They are uſu- 
ally full of ſpawn all the ſummer, which twells their vents in 
the form of a dug. The bull-head begins to ſpawn in April; 
in winter we know no more what becumes of them than of eels 
or ſwallows. f Walton's. Angler. 
3. A little black water vermin. Philips's World of Words. 
BULL-TROUT. 2. /. A kind of trout. 
There is, in Northumberland, a trout called a bull trout, of 
a much greater length and bignels than any in theſe ſouthern 
parts, = Mualton's Angler. 
BULL-WEED. 2. ſ. The fame with rapaverd; which fee  - 
BULL-woRT, or BiSHOPS-WEED, z. J. [ammi, Lat.] An 
umbelliferous plant with ſimall ſtriated ſerds; the petals of 
the flowers are unequal, and ſhaped like a heart, Its feeds 
are uſed in medicine, | Millar. 
BU LLACE. 2. J. A wild four plum. See PLUM. 
In October, and the beginning of November, come ſervices, 
medlars, bullaces; roles cut or removed, to come late; holy- 
oaks, and ſuch like, | 


thot out of guns. | | | 
As when the deviliſh iron engine wrought 
In deepeit hell, and fram'd by turies Kill, 
With windy nitre and quick ſulphur fraught, 
And ramm'd with let round, ordain'd to kill. Sent. 
SGSaaffer, their leader, deſperately fighting amongſt the tore- 
molt of the janizarics, was at once {hot with two bullets, and. 
flain. | | .  Knolles's Hiſlory of the Turks. 
And as the built, fo different is the fight; NY 
Their mounting ſhot is on our ſails deſin'd: | 
Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets hight, 
And through the yielding planks a pattage find. Dyyder. 
BUu'LL1ON. . F [ billon, Fr.] . 97a ye liver im the lump; un- 
wrought; uncomed, | FRO RE | 
The balauce of trade mult of neceſſity be returned in coin 
— 8 Bacon Advice to Villiers. 
5 A ſecond multitude, 55 
With wond'rous art, found out the maſly ore, 
Severing each kind, and ſcumm'd the builzon drofs. | 
9 5 | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Bullion is ſilver, whoje workmanſaip has no value, And 
thus toreign coin hath no value here for its ſtamp, and our coin 
is bullion in foreign dominions. Locke. 
the cargo is pure bullion. Addiſon on the State of the War. 
wy LL ITO 1. J. {trom bullo, Latin.) The att or trate of 
oiling | TON 
There is to be obſerved in theſe diſlolutions, which will not 
ealily incorporate, what che effects are, as the bullition; the 
precipitation to the bottom; the ejaculation towards the top; 
the ſuſpenſion in the midit; and the like. - Bacon. 
Bu'L10CK. 7. ſ. [from bull.) A young bull. „ 
Why, that's ſpoken like an honett drover: fo they fell 
_ bullocks. _ Shakejpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 
Some drive the herds; here the tierce Het ſcorns 
Ih appointed way, and runs with threat'ning _—_— 
e a e : . ; EN "2avley. 
ntil the tranſportation of cattle into England was wy 
_ ſale of young bullocks, _ 8 | Temple. 
BU'LLyY. 2. /. Skinner derives this word from buzly, as a cor- 


or from bulky, or bull-eyed; which are lets probable. May it 
not come from bull, the pope's letter, implying the inſolence 
of thoſe who came inveſted with authority from the papal 


taken tor a man that has only the appearance of courage. 
Mine hoſt of the garter. What ſays my bul{yrock ? Speak 
ſcholarly and wiſely, SHH. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
All on a ſudden the doors flew open, and in comes a crew 


bottles. a 
| Tis ſo ridie'lous, but fo true withal, | 
A bully cannot ſleep without a brawl. Dryden's Ju. 
A ſcolding hero is, at the worſt, a more tolerable character 
than a bwlly in petticoats. Adaiſon s Frechaliler, Ne 38. 


cholerick, I confine him till his wrath is over.  Spectaror 
70 BULLY. v. a. [from the noun.] To overbear with noiſe 
or menaces. | | | 


Prentices, parith clerks, and hectors meet, 


To BULLY. v. 1. To be noily and quarrelſome. | 
Bu'LRUSH. 2. /. [from bull and b.] A large ruſh, ſuch as 
grows in rivers, without knots; though Dryden has given it 
the epithet &9tty, confounding it, probably, with the reed. 
To make tine cages for the nightingale, 
And batkets of bulruſbes, was my wont. Spenſer. 
All my praiſes are as but a bulriſb caſt upon a ſtream; 
they are borne up by the ſtrength of the current. Dryden, 
8 he edges were with bending oſiers crown'd; 5 
The A bulruſb next in order ſtood, „ 
And all within of reeds a trembling wood. Dryden's Fab; 
its ſtrength and largeneſs.] 
1. A fortification; a citade]. | | 
But him the ſquire made quickly to retreat, 
Encountering fierce with tingle fword in hand, 
And 'twixt him and his lord did like a 6/vark ſtand, 


8 Who oft repair | | 
Their earthen bulavarks gainſt the ocean flood. Fairfax. 
Taking away needlets bu{xvarks, divers were demolithed 

upon the ſea coaſts. _ Hayward. 
5 Me have bukwarks round uss 
Within our walls are troops enur'd to toil. Ac1/017's Cats. 
Our naval ſtrength is a general byu{avark to the Britiſh na- 


2. A ſecurity. | N : 
Some making the wars their burvark, that have before 


& hakejpeare. 


ſtrengthen with bulwarks. | | 
And yet no bulzwark'd town, or diſtant coaſt, 
Preterves the beauteous youth from being ſcen. A. C/. 
BUM. 2. /. {bomme, Dutch. SIG, 
1. The buttocks; the part on which we lit. 
| The wilelt aunt telling the ſaddeſt tale, 
Sometime for threetoot fool mittaketh me, 


Sba beſp. 


From duſty ſhops neglected authours come, 
Martyrs of pies, and rclicks of the bum. Dryden's Mackf, 
The learned Sydenham does not doubt, 
But profound thought will bring the gout; 
And that with % on couch we lie, 
Becauſe our reaton's ſoar'd too high. 


| Wn. 


2. It is uſed, in compoſition, for any thing mean or low, as 


| Bacon's Efjays, Ne 47. | 
BULLET. 7. ſ. [boulet, Fr.] A round ball of metal, uſually 


In every veſſel there is ſtowage for immenſe treaſures, hen 


ruption in the pronunciation; which is very probably right : | 


court? ] Anoiſy, bluſtering, quarrelling fellow: it is generally | t bl 
3. A number of things tied together. 


of roaring bullies, with their wenches, their dogs, and their | 
„„ LEſtranges Tables. 


The little man is a bully in his nature, but, when he grows. 
Spectator. 4 


He that is drunk, or bully'&, pays the treat. King's Conte y. 


Spenſer's Fairy Queen, b. be 


tion. Addiſon's Freeholder, NY qa. 


gored the gentle boſom of peace with pillage and robbery. 
8 


To BULWARK. v. a. from the noun.] To fortify; to 


Then ſlip I from her bum, down topples ihe. 
This taid, he gently rais'd the knight, i | 
And ſet him on lus bum upright. Hudibrgs. 


Roms Ltr. E. . {from bum and b. A bail 
meaneit kind; one tnat is employed in arreits wa 
Go, vir Andrew, ſcout me for lim at the ws 

orchard, kke a bxzmbailiff. Shatejpeare's Tau or the 

BVU MBR. n. ſ. [wrong written for bombard; e Me. 
A greac gun; a prone barrel: ae. 

Youd tame black cloud, yord buge one looks 
| Like a foul bumbardy that would thed nis liquour 
BUMBAST, u. ſ. [fallely written for bymbaft; the ©. 
* L 
of which 1 am now very doubttil of; bomb; ww, 
being mentioned, with great probability, by Junius. 333 
mg from 6929, a tree, and ſein, ilk; the litk or Kh: cen 
te.! | F un oy 

1. A cloth made by ſewing one {tuff vpon another; hw» 
„The ulual bumbaſt of black bits ſewed ing cr W Mk 
Englth woinen arc made to think very fine, "RE 

2, Linen {tufted with cotton; ſtutting, © e 

Mie have received your letters full of love, 
And, in our maiden council, rated tiiem 
As courtſhip, plcatant jett, and courtety, 
As bumbaſl, aud as lining to the time, 

Buup. 2. /. perhaps from bum, as beny pro 

ſwelling; a protuberance, 0 
It had upon its brow a bump as big as a your 
ſtone; a perilous knock, and it cried bitterly, Shakehes 
Not though his teeth are beaten out, his een n 

lang by a ſtring, in 6-mps his forchead rife; By, 5, 

70 BUN. wv. a. [from bombus, Lat.] To make a loud; 1. 
or bomb. [See BOMB. ] At is applied, I think, onle +, 66, 
bittern. : Reg W 

Ihen to the water's brink. ſne laid her head, 
And as a bittour bumps within a reed, 
Io tice alone, O lake, ſhe fad Drake 

BU'MPER, 1. . from burp.) A cup filled til! the li 

Wells over the brin s. | . 

3 | Piaces his delight * 

All day in plying 6#-pers, and at night 
Recis to the bawds. | Dryden's Juen Fat, vii 
, wo = G . ay UE, Vi 

BUMPXIN. . . [This word is ot uncertain os | 

_  Henthaw derives it from pumpkin, a kind ot worthen ws: © 
or melon. This teems harth. Burp is vicd anon zus te 
a knob, cr lump; may not bumphin be inuch th lame wid 

clodpate, leggerbead, block, and blockhbead.) An awkixar 

heavy ruitick; a country lout. | N 

The poor bamphin, that had nevet ſeen nor Hear of duch 


10 


Ha 


T4 


Ml 7 


and bn, 


Shakeſpers, 
Ument.! 
$ Ne 15. A 


8 cockrel; 


eher 0 


37 


4 . ia 
delights before, bleſicd herſelf at the change ot her ar, 
dion. ww „ L* Eftrance's Tablet. 
A heavy bunphin, taught with daily cure, 
Can never dance three tteps with a becoming zur. Desde. 
In his white cloak the magiitrate appeus, 
The country dumpkin the lame liv'ry wears, 
It was a favour to admit them to breeding; tuey might 
be ignorant amphins and clowns, it they pleated. Lich. 
BU'MPKINLY. adj. from bumpkin, | Having the manners r 
_ appearance of a clown; .clownih. Es 
5 He is a imple, blundering, and vet conceited fellow, vhs, 
aiming at deicription, and the ruttick wonderful, gives ala 


of bumpkinly romance to all he tells. Clara. 


| BUNCH. 7./. ¶ bancker, Daniſh, the crags of the mountais, 


1. A hard hunp; a knob, 
They will carry their treaſures upon tne bunches of camels, 
to a people that ſhall not profit them. Fofb. xxx. b. 
He felt the ground, which he had wont to and even d 
ſoft, to be grown hard with little round balls or, H 
hard boiled eggs. | %. 

2. A cluſter; many of the ſame kind growing together. 
Vines, with cluſt'ring ex-ches growing. Shak, Tempef, 
Titan ſaid, that he Knew no better rule for the diitnbu- 
tion ol the lights and ſnadow's, than his oblervations drawn 
from a burich of grapes. es Dryden's Dufriſzy, 

Fer thee, large bunches load the Tap vine. 

And the laſt bletlings of the year are thine, DA. 


And on his arms a 6#zch of keys he bore. Far; 9, 
All? I know not what ye call all; but it 1 fougin nat 
with fifty of them, I am a br b of radiſh, Sha, Hen. IV. 
SN Ancient Janus, with his double face, 
And bunch of keys, the porter of the place. Dryden. 
Ine mother's bunch of keys, or any thing they cannet 
hurt themſelves with, ſerves to divert little children, Lack. 
4. Any thing bound into a knot. 
| Open the top of- all us lotty creſt, 

A bunch of hairs aircuiour d diverfly, _ 
With tprinkled pearl and gold full richly dreſt. Fai 
T9. BUNCH. v. u. | from the noun.} To ſwell out ina bund, 
to grow out in protuberances. 1 5 

It has the retemblance of a large champignon before ns 
opened, bunching out into a large round knob at one ene. 
„ I ECT Ogg Ee: 5 Woodward on F. 

BUNCHBA'CKED. adj. [from bunch and back.) Having 
bunches on tlie back. I 3 
The day ſhall come, that thou ſhalt wifh for me, 1 
Jo help thee curſe this pois'nous burchback'd toad. Kal. 
Bu'NCHINESS. 7. f. [from bunchy.] The quality ot bels 
bunchy, or growing in bunches. 3 
BUN CHN. adi. from buzch.] Growing into bunches; Set. 
| He is more eſpecially diſtinguiſhed trom other biids © 
his bun, tail, and the ſhortnets of his legs. Cee. Ns. 
BUNDLE. u. /. [bynvle, Sax. from bynd.] 
1. A number of things bound together. 1 
As to the bandles of petitions in parliament, they vs 
fer the moit part, petitions of private pertons. 4. 
| Try, lads, can you this bundle break; 
Then bids the youngett of the tix 
Take up a well-bound heap of ſticks. „ 
In the north, they bind them up in tmail bundles, 2 
make ſmall ricks of them. Mortimer's fig a 
2. A roll; any thing rolled up cylindricutly. 

She carried a great ble of Flanders lace unver he! un 
but finding herſelf overloaden, the dropped the Son! 
and brought away the bud. Spectater, N 40, 

To BUN DUE. v. a. {from the noun.] To us 1 e! 
to tie together; with %. 1 
Ne ought to put 8 together, as well ag we cu 
triuæ cauſa; but, after all, feyeral things will hot 0: 5 
up togetñer, under our terms and ways of tpeaking. 4 

| See how the double nation lies, 

Like a rich coat with ſkirts of frize; 

As if a man, in making po'ies, : 952 

Should buntlle thiitles up with roſes. — 
BUNG. 2. ſ. {bing, Welch. ] A ſtopple for a bart. 

Atter three nights are expired, the next more mr 

the hung ſtick, or plug. gn 
To BUNG. v. 4. [from the noun.} To ſtop; to clole 4 
BU'NGHOLE. 2. / {from bung and hele.] Thie hole 5 " 

the barrel is flſz:d, and which is atterward ito ped var 

Why may not imagination trace the nobie gulf 4% 

ander, till he find it ſtopping a bungbole ? eee 
To BUNGLE. v. n. Sec BUNGLER.] To perform cn 
| When men want light, Py 
They make but bxg/ing work. Dryden s Spams ® 7 


Kris. 
4 


w 


: - n ſeale 
Letters to me are not ſeldom apened, and then ſea a 
bungling manner before they come to my n "© 49 (abs 
Te BUNGLE. v. a. To botch ta manage chum 


The miller's thumb, or b:ll-Fead, is a fiſh of no pleaſing | 


bumbatilg. 


duct awkwardly. 
Ocker devils, that ſuggeſt by-treaſons, 
Do botch aud bungie up Camnation, v 


Drier, | 
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BUOY. 5 Lone, or boye, Fr. boya, Span.] A piece of cork 
ſonting on the water, tied to a weight at the bottom. 


1:05 
Vo - 


ſcales 
Saal. 


* 
ally; 0 6 


colours, and with forms being fetcht 
With 23 ſemblances of piety. Shakeſp. Hen. V. | 
re 5 ke fame miſchief, though they mean it well : 
T © reſt is not finely drawn, and hid, | 
22 ams are coarſely bungled ups and ſeen. Dryden. 
But 4 J [from the verb. A teh; an awkwardnels; 
Bo ef a clumſy performance. 
an"; and bungles are committed, when the matter is 
Ero contumacious. Ray on the Creation. 
in1pt or "Ji bwngler, Welch; 9. bon y gler, i. e. the 


dune fn ggf the proteſſion. Davies. A bad worzman; 


lf or pertormer; à man without ſkill. 
2 Pe 


- tors, at the firit, were ſuch buxglers, and ſo rude, that, 
a drew a cow Or à hog, they were tain to write over 
chat! ; otherwile nb 
te yy _ ITE 3 Peacham on Drawing. 
2 Had features every bungler can command; 
To raw true beauty thews a maſter's hand. 
A buncler thus, who ſcarce the nail can hit, ws 
With driving wrong will make the pannel ſplit. Swwrft, 
AAGLINGLY - adv. { trom bungling. ] Sun awkwardly. 
8 T. denominate them monſters, they mult have had fome 
fem of parts, compounded of ſolids and tluids, that exe- 
cuted, though Hut hunglingly,their peculiar functions. Bentley, 
XN, . fe | buenelo, Span.! A Kind of fweet bread, 
Bes 5 Iny longs are pg mine ear, 
. to the thirſty cattle rivers clear; 7 
to Diner porridge to the lab'ring youth, ; 
Or burns and ſugar to the damtel's tooth. _ Gay's Paſt. 
BUST. u. . { corrupted, as Skinner thinks, from bent. A 
tivelling part; pip omen, Fri . | 1 * 
The Wear 18 a frith, reachin  {lopewiſe through the 007e, 


Dryden. 


frem the land to low water mark, and having in it a but or | 


cd, with an eye-hook, where the fiſhentering, upon the com- 
in back with the ebb, are ſtopped from iſfuing out again, 
forfaken by the water, and left dry on the ooze. Carex. 


J BuxT; F. u. {from the noun. ] To ſwell out, as the tail | 


hunt: out. 


BuNTER. 1. /. A cant word for a woman who picks up rags | 


about the ttreet 3 and uled, by way of contempt, tor any low 
vulgar woman. 5 8 pH 
Bu'xT1NG. 1. J. The name of P 
Then my dial goes not true; I took this lark for a bunt- 
: _ Shakeſpeare's Alls Well that Ends Well. 


wood 
5 The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark 

Puniniſh'd to her cock; her cock a buoy, 

Almott too {mall for fight. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Like buys, that never fink into the flood, Is 

On learning”'s ſurface we but lie and nod. Pope's Dunciad. 

Buoy. v. 4. from the noun. The u is mute in both. ] 


To krep afloat; to bear up by ſpecifick lightnefss.1 
All art is uled to fink epiſcopacy, and launch preſbytery | 


in England; which was lately 6uoyed up in Scotland, by the 
like artifice of a covenant. 


ſprings and rivers, wonld not have ſtopped at the ſurface 
of the earth, but marched directly up into the atmoſphere, 
wherever there was heat enough in the air to continue its 
aſcent, and buoy it up. Wordward's Natural Hiſtory. 
D Bvoy. v. 2. To float. ©: Ek | 
| Riſing merit will H up at laſt. Pope's Eſay on Crit. 
BuoYaxcy. 2. . {from buozant.} The quality of floating. 
All the winged tribes owe their flight and bugyancy to it. 
= 8  Derham's Phyſico-Ibeolog y. 
Iro rax r. adj. [from bugy.] Floating; light; that which 
will not tink, 3 . 
Ihm with the tide, and the water under me was Hu⁰]]¹t. 
x His once ſo vivid nerves, e 
Fo full of buoyant ſpirit, now no more 
Inſpire the courſe.” _Thompon's Autumn, I. 455. 
Bux, Bouk, Bok, come from the Sax. bun, an inner-cham- 
der, or place of 1th:ade and retirement. Grb/on's Camden. 
Bus. 1. /. [bu re, Fr. is down; the bur being filled with a 
lott tomentum, or down.] A rough head of a plant, which 
kicks to the hair or cloaths. ra 


3 Nothing teems, „ 
But hateful docks, rough thittles, keckſies, burt, 
Loting both beauty and utility. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

Hang oft, thou cat, thou bur; vile thing, let looſe; 
Or I will ſhake thee from me like a ſerpent. Shakeſpeare. 
Depencents and ſuitors are always the burs, and ſome- 
tunes the briers ot favourites. CY 5 
ES Whither betake ger 
From the chill dew, amongtt rude burs and thiſtles. Milton. 
And where the vales with violets once were crown'd, 


Now knotty burs and thorns diſgrace the ground. Dryden. | 


Aiclio ſtuck like a bur, that there was no ſhaking him 
171 Arbuthnot's Hiftory of J. Bull. 
ee 1. . Afiſh full of prickles. Dick. 
N rn. /. A ſort of grape. See VINE. 5 

dr rg 1 (bynden, Sax. and therefore properly writ- 
of us from 3:O-, an ass.] 5 
i. 4 toad; ſomething to be carried. 8 
VER Camels have their provender 
pe I. tor bearing ourdens, and ſore blows | 
| Fe umbing under hem. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
e ot ute in lading of ſhips, and may help to ſhew what 
en in the ſeveral kinds they will bear. Bacon s Phyſ. Rem. 


5 01 athing . 
domething grievous or weariſome. | 


Couldit thou ſupport 85 


That burden, heavier than the earth to bear? Par. Loft. 
ings they are to learn, ſhould ever be made | 


None of the th 


burden to them, or impoſ 
tk "1mpoſed on them as a tac. Locke. 
2 12 S left alone, | 
a y triends a burden grown. avift, 
Abirth: now oblolete. 1 * 


Thru 3 a wm 2 called Emilia, ; 

t ore thee at a 52 two fair ſons. « s 

& lhe Yerle repeated in a _ — n e 
t ev ry cloſe ſhe made, th” attending throng 


- 8 that a ſhip will carry; or the ca city of a ſhip. 
Bards v. g. {from the noun. ] To load; to incumber. 
aw, not thytelt above thy power. Ecclus, xiii. 2. 
n not that other men be eaſed, and you burdened. 
Brave | | . vin. 13. 
- 8 . /, (from burden. ] A loader; an oppreſſour. 
z, 5 adj. {from burden. | 
Make 5 oppreſſive; weariſome. | 


duc 5 
Kut nor let that be light to thee, which to me is ſo bur- 
* Viclers, | | Sidney, b. i. 
To what can I be | i ES 
, uſeful, wherein ſer 
Ye lit idle on the houſhold 1 | | : 
Vanon” drones to viſitants a gaze. Milton's Agoniſt. 
o be dorne. adj. from burden. ] er troubleſome 
Ahe ar war him, that his time was come, 
Could 6 made his life burdenſome. Milton. 
My life would uh; till burdenſome they prove, 


eholder knew not what | 


| | K. Charles. | 
The water which rites out of the abyſs, for the ſupply of | 


| Wotton. ; 


©. Th *ply'd, and bore the burden of the ſong. Dryden's Fab. | 


jak of that which hath ſo earneſtly pierced me 


— 


| BU'RIAL, 1. . [from to bury. ] 


is ſuppoſed to come from burdo, Lat. a male, 


immortal as my love. Did. Ind, Emp. 


BUR& EO IS. 1. .. [bou 


Bu'rGEss. n. /. (bourgeors, Fr.] 


2. A repreſentative of a town ny ng aa 


1-5 


| Aſſiſtances always attending us, upon the eaſy condition 


of our prayers, and by which the molt burdenſome duty will 
become light and eaſv. Wed 3 
Bu'xDENSOMENESS. 7. /. [from burdenſome.) Weight; hea- 
vinets ; uneaſineſs to be borne. | 
BU R DOck. . . See Dock. | N 
BUREAU”. 2. /. [ bureau, Fr.] A cheſt of drawers. It is pro- 
nounced as if it were ſpelt buro 
For not the deſk with ſilver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor ſtandiſh well japan'd, avails 
To writing of \pood lenſe. 
BURG. 2. /. See BURROW. . 
BU'RGAGE. 2. /. from burg, or burrogu.] A tenure proper 
to cities and towns, whereby men of cities or burrows hold 


Sawift, 


their lands or tenements of the king, or other lord, for a | 


certain yearly rent. Comvel, 


The groſs of the borough is ſurveyed together in the be- | 


ginning of the county; but there are ſome other particular 


urgages thereof, mentioned under the titles of particular | 


mens poſſeſſions. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
Bu'RGAmoOT. 2. /. [bergamotte, Fr.] A ſpecies of pear. 
BU“ RGANET. fy [ from bourginote, Fr.] A kind of hel- 
Bu'sGoONET.y met. 8 
Upon his head his gliſtering burganet, | 
The which was wrought by wonderous device, 
And curiouily engraven, he did fit. Spenſer's Muzopotmss, 
This day I'll wear aloft my burgonet, 5 
Ev'n to affright thee with the view thereof. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


The demy Atlas of this earth, the arm 


And burgonet ot man. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. | 


I was page to a tovtinan, carrying after him his pike and. 
burgonet. 5 
a geois, Fr.] 
1. A citizen; a burgels, . . | 
It is a republick itſelf, under the protection of the eight 
ancient cantons. There are in it an hundred burgeors, and 
about a thouſand ſouls, | Adaliſon on Italy. 


2. A type of a particular fort, probably ſo called from him | 


who firſt uſed it. This Dictionary is in Burgeois. 
1. A citizen; a freeman of a city, or corporate town. 
y the knights of ſhires, and 


The whole cafe was diſperſed 
burgeſſes of towns, through all the veins of the land. Wottor. 


| BURG H. z./. [SeeBURROW.] A corporate town or burrow. | | 
Many towns in Cornwall, when they were frit allowed to 


ſend burgeſſes to the parhament, bore another proportion to 


London than now; for teveral of theſe burghs tend two bur- | 
geſles, whereas London itſelf ſends but four. Graunt. 


BURGER. 7. .. [from burgh.] One who has a right to cer- 
_ tain privileges in this or that place. | : 
| It irks me, the poor dappled fools,  _ 
Being native burghers of this deſart city, , 
Should in their own confines, with torked heads, 
Have their round haunches gor d. Shak. As You Like It. 
After the multitude of the common people was diſiniſſed, 
and the chief of the hurghers lent for, the imperious letter 
was read before the knights of the order, and the better fort 
of citizens. | Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 


BU'RGHERSHIP. 1. . [from burgher.] The privilege of a # 


_ burgher. 3 5 
BU'RGHMASTER, See BUR GOM AST ER. 


| BURGLAR. . /. [Sce BURGLARY.] The crime of houſe- 


breakin 


BURGLARY. n. ſ. [from burg, a houſe, and larron, a thief.] 
In the natural ſignification of the word, is nothing but the | 


robbing of a houle: but az it is a term of art, our common 


- lawyers reſtrain it to robbing a houſe by night, or breaking 
in with an intent to rob, or do ſome other telony, "The like 
_ offence committed by day, they call houle-robbing, b dar 80 

535 abel. 


culiar name. 1 N 
What tay you, father? Burglary is but a venial fin among 
ſoldiers. e oy Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
Bu'RGOMASTER. ./. [from burg 
| ployed in the government of a city. . _ | 
Ihey chuſe their councils and burgomaſters out of the bur- 


geois, as in the other governments of Switzerland. Addiſon. | 
[Bu u, is a tower; and from that, a defence or protection; 0 
Czbenburb is a woman ready to aſliſt; Cuthbur, eminent tor | 


aſhitance. | | Gibſon's Camden. 


1. The act of burying; ſepulture; interment. ET | 
Nor would we {an him burial of his men. Shakeſp. 
See my wealthy Andrew dock'd in tand, | 
Voailing her high top lower than her ribs, 
Too kils her burial. 
Your body I fought, and had I found, 


2. The act of placing any thing under earth or water. 
We have great lakes, hoth ſalt and freth ; we uſe them for 
- burials of ſome natural bodies: for we find a difterence ot 


things buried in earth, and things buried in water. Bacon. | 


3. The church ſervice for funerals. 
at the time of his interment, if not prohi 


by a rubrick of the burial ſervice. 
Bu'RIER. 7. from bury.] He that buries; he that per- 


forms the act of interment. 


Let one ſpirit of the firſtborn Cain 
Reign in all boſoms, that, each heart being ſet 
On bloody courſes, the rude ſcene may end, 


And darkneſs be the burier of the dead. Shak. Hen. IV. 


BU'RINE. n. ſ. [ French. ] A graving tool; a graver. 
Wit is like the graver's burine upon copper, or the corrod- 
ings of aquatortis, which engrave and indent the characters, 
that they can never be defaced. Government of the Tongue. 


Bu'RLACE. 5 [corruptly written for burdelais.] A fort of | 


grape, See VINE. „ | © 
To BURL. v. 4. To dreſs cloth as fullers do. Didt. 
BURLE'SQUE. adi. Fr. from burlare, Ital. to jeſt.] Jocular; 

tending to raiſe laughter, by unnatural or unſuita le lan- 

guage or images. | 


omer, in his character of Vulcan and Therſites, in his 


ſtory of Mars and Venus, in his behaviour of Irus, and in 

other paſſages, has been obſerved to have lapſed into the 

| burleſque character, and to have departed from that ſerious 
air, which ſeems eſſential to the magnificence of an epick 

| Addiſon. Spectator, Ne 279. 


m. —— 8 | 
BURLESQUE. u. 15 Ludicrous language, or ideas; ridicule. | 


When a man lays out a twelvemonth on the ſpots in the 
ſun, however noble his ſpeculations may be, they are very 
apt to fall into burleſque. Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 
To Bu ALL IQPE: wv. a. [from the adjective. } To turn to ri- 
icule. 1 ; 

Would Homer apply the epithet divine to a modern ſwine- 
herd? if not, it is an evidence, that Eumeus was a man of 
conſequence z otherwiſe Homer would burleſque his own 5. 
etry. | Broome Notes on the Odyſſey. 

Bu'kLINESS. 7. ſ. [from burly.) Bulk; bluſter. 

BU'RLY. adj. ¶ Junius has no I 24 Skinner imagines 
it to come from boorlike, clowniſh.] Great of ſtature; great 
of ſize; bulky; tumid. 


Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the burly 
boned clown in chines of beef, exe thou ſleep in thy ſheath, 


| To BURN. v. 4. (bennan, Saxon.) 
| 1. To conſume with fire. 


| To BURN, wv. n. 


Hakewell on Providence. 


Locke, 


and maſter.) One em- 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice © x 


Detign'd for burial in your native ground. Dryden sn. 


I be office of the church is performed by the pariſh prielt, 

ited unto pertons | 
excommunicated, and laying violent hands on themlelves, 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 


I BunNT. ¶particip. paſſ. of burn. 


B UR 


I beſeech Jove on my knees, thou may ſt be turned into hob⸗ 
nails. Sbaleſpeare i Henry VI. p. ii. 
It was the orator's own burly way of nonlenie; 
Away with all your Carthaginian ſtatè, 
Let vanquiſh'd Hannibal without doors wait; e 
Too burly and too big to pals my narrow gate. Dryd. 
Her huſband, it feems, being a very burly man, ſhe thought 
it would be leſs trouble for her to bring away little Cupid, 
Addiſon. Spectator, NY 499: 
That where ſhe ted his amorous deſires 
With ſoft complaints, and telt his hotteſt fires, 
There other flames might watlte his earthly part, 
And burn his limbs, where love had burnd his heart. 
| | | Dryden. 
O that I could but weep, to vent my paſſion! 
But this dry forrow burns up all my tears. 
A fleſhy excreicence; becoming exceeding hard, is tvp - 
poſed to demand extirpation, by burning away the indura- 
tion, or amputation, 45 Sharp's Surgery. 
2. To wound or hurt with fire or heat. 
tor wound, ſtripe tor ſtripe. Exodus, xxi. 23. 
1. To be on fire; to be kindled. | 
The barge ſhe ſat in, like a burniſh'd throne, 949 
Burnt on the water. Shaheſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
O coward conſcience! how doit thou afflict me? 
The light burns blues it not dead midnight? | 
Cold trembling drops ſtandon my trembling fleſh. $4 
h! prince, oh! wherefore burn your eyes? and why 
Is your ſweet temper turn'd to fury ? Roawe.. 
2. Jo be inflamed with patlion. / 


When I burxtin detireto queſtion them further, they made 
_ themſelves air, into which they vaniſhed. Shakeſp: Macbeth. 


Shakeſpeare, BER 


Tranio, I bury, I pine, I periſh, Tranio, 
If Iatchieve not this young modeſt girl. 
3. To act as fire. . 
585 Theſe things ſting him | 
So venomouſly, that burning thame detains him 
From his Cordelia. 
In Raleigh mark their every glory mix' d; 


Ihe age, the patriot, and the hero burn d. Thomſon, 

4. To be hot. c | 5 e 
J had a glimpſe of him; but he ſhot by me Es 
Like a young hound upon a burning ſcent. Dryden, 


BuRN. . /. (trom the verb.] A hurt cauted by fire. 


againit burns, Boyle. 


BURNET. 2. J. [ pimpinella, Lat.] The name of a plant. 


The even mead that erſt brought ſweetly forth _ 
The freckled cowilip, hurnet, and green clover, Shakeſp, 


BU'RNING. . /. {from burn. ] Fire; flame; ſtate of inflan- 


mation. | | e 5 
Ihe mind, ſurely, of itſelf, can feel none of the burnings 
of a fever. g 25 8 8 | 
In liquid burmnegs, or on dry to dwell, 
Is all the ſad variety ot hell. h 


which collects the rays of the tun into a narrow compals, 
and lo increaſes their torce. 


The appetite of her eye did ſeem to ſcorch me up like a 

Shakeſpeare's Merry W:wves of Windſor. © 
Love is of the nature of a burning-glajſs, which, kept itill 

in one place, fireth; changed often, it doth nothing. Suckling. 


| : burning-slaſs. 


diadem, thou centre of ambition, : 
Where all its ditterent lines are reconciled, 


To BU'RNISH. v. a. | burnir, 
glois to. . : 
The barge ſhe ſat in, like a burniſb'd throne, 


Burnt on the water, Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. | 


Miflike me not for my complexion, 
The ſhadow'd livery ot the burnyb'd tun, 


Make a plate of them, and burniſb it as they do iron. 
| 5 Bacon. 
The frame of burniſb'd ſteel, that caſt a glare 


From far, and ſeem'd to thaw the freczing air. Dryden. | 
To BU 'KN1SH., wv. . To grow bright or gloſſy. . 


L' ve ſeen a ſnake in human form ; 
All ſtain'd with 3 and vice, | 
Leap from the dunghill ina trice, 
Buriiſb, and make a gawdy ſhow, 
Become a gen' ral, peer, and beau. 
To BU'RNISH. v. 7. 
to ſpread out. . . 
This they could do, while Saturn fill'd the throne, 
Ere Juno burniſb d, or young Jove was grown. Dryden. 


[of uncertain etymology,] To grow; 


Mrs. Primly's great belly; ſhe may lace it down before, 
but it b#urni/hes on her lips. 
Bu'RNISHER. . J. [from burnyb. 
1. The perſon that burniſhes or poliſhes. 


| 2. The tool with which bookbinders give a gloſs to the leaves 5 


of books; it is commonl — 2 tooth ſet in a ſtick, 
I tind it very dithcult to know, . 
Who, to refreth th' attendants to a grave, 
Burnt claret firit, or Naples biſcuit gave. King's Cookery. 
BURR. 7. /. {See BUR.} The lobe or lap of the ear. Didi. 
BuRR Pump. * — a ſhip. ] A pump by the ſide of a ſhip, into 
which a ſtaff ſeven or eight foot long is put; having a burr 
or knob of wood at the end, which is drawn up by a rope 
faſtened to the middle of it, called alſo a bilge pump. Harris. 
Bu'RRas Pipe. [With ſurgeons. T An inſtrument or veſſel 
uſed to keep corroding powders in, as vitriol, precipitate. 
5 e Ari. 
Bu'RREL. 2. ſ. A fort of pear, otherwiſe called the red but- 
ter pear, trom its {mooth, delicious, and ſoft pulp, which is 
ripe in the end of September. Phulips's 
BU'RREL Fly. (from bourreler, Fr. to execute; to torture, ] 
An inſect; called alſo oxfiy, e or breeze. Dick. 
BU'RREL Shot. [from bourreler, to execute, Fr. and Ae] 
In gunnery. Small bullets, nails, ſtones, pieces of ol Iron, 
&c. put into caſes, to be diſcharged out of the ordnance, 
a ſort of caſe-ſhot. Harris. 
BU'RROCK. u. / A ſmall wear or dam, where Wheels are 
laid in a river for catching of fiſh. Phillips World of Words. 
Bu“ ROW, BERG, BURG, BURGH. 11. (derived trom the 
Saxon bung, bynz, acity, tower, or caſtle, Gibſon's Camden. ] 
1. A corporate town, that is not a city, but ſuch as ſends bur- 
geſſes to the liament. All places that, in former days, 
were called borough, were ſuch as were fenced or 15 rake 
oel. 
King of England ſhalt thou be proclaim'd 
In ev'ry burrow, as we pals along. Shak. Hen. VI. p. iii. 


Poſſeſſion of land was the original right of election among 


the commons; and burrows were entitled to lit, as they 
were poſſeſſed of certain tracts. Tembple, 


2. The holes made in the ground by conies. 


Cowey: 


Dryden. 


Hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, wound 


Shakeſpeare's King bear. 
Raleigh, the ſcourge of Spain | whoſe breaſt with al! | 


We ſer the phlegm of vitriol is a very effectual remedy | 
BURNER. a. /. {from burn.] A perſon that burns any thing. 
The common bu t is tound wild in great plenty upon 


dry chalky hills; yet it is often cultivated in gardens tor 
medicinal uſes. ps | Tilla. 


Sou. . 


ryden's State of Innocence. 7 
| BuU'RNinNG-GLass. ». J. [trom burning and glajs.] A glats 


As it thou wert the 3 of glory. 125 and Lee, 
r. 0 poliſn; to give a 


To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. Shakeſpeare. 5 - 


Jo ſhoot, and ſpread, and burniſh into man. Dryden. 


Congreve's Way of the World. | 


orld of Words. 


B. UR 


When they ſhall ſee his creſt up again, and the man in | 
blood, they will out of their burrows, like conies after rain, | 
and revel all with him. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
To BU'RROW. . . [from the noun.] To make holes inthe 
ground; to mine, as conies or rabbits, ys 
Some ſtrew ſand among their corn, which, they ſay, pre- 
vents mice and rats burrowzng in it; becauſe ot its falling 
into their ears. | | Mortimer. 
Little ſinuſes would often form, and burrow underneath. 


Bu'rsaR. #. ſ. [burfarius, Lat.] 
1. The treaturer ot a college. 5 1 oj 
2, Students ſent as exhibitioners to the univerſities in Scot- 
land by cach preſbytery, from whom they have a ſmall yearly 
allowance for four years. FR 
 BuRSE. . /. [bourſe, Fr. burſa, Lat. a purſe; or from byr- 
Ja, Lat, the exchange of Carthage.] An exchange where 
merchants meet, and ſhops are kept; ſo called, becauſe the 
ſign of the purſe was anciently ſet over ſuch a place; whence 
the exchange in the Strand was termed Britain's Burſe by 
James 1. Phillips. 
To BURST. v. 2. Iburſt; I have burft, or burſien. [bupp- 
kran, Saxon. 
t. To break, or fly open. . N 
So ſhall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy preſſes 
ſhall byrft out with new Wine. Prov. iii. 10. 
2. Jo fly aſunder. 3 
| Yet am I thankful; if m 


heart were great 


Tould burft at this. Shake/þ. All's Well that Ends Well. 


3. To break away; to ſpring. | 

Fou burſt, ah cruel! from my arms, 
And ſwiftly ſhoot along the mail, 

Or ſoftly glide by the canal. 

a. To come luddenly. | E 

. f A reſolved villain, 


Pope. | 


AVhoſe bowels ſuddenly bur/t out; the king 
Vet 1peaks, and, peradventure, may recover. 
3 If the worlds 
In worlds inclos'd, ſhould on his ſenſes burft, 
lle would abhorrent turn, 
& To come by violence. | 5 
Well didit thou, Richard, to ſuppreſs thy voice; 
For had the paſſions of thy heart bu/t out,  - 5 
I tear, we ſhould have ſeen decypher'd there 
More ranc'rous ſpight. 
Where is the 8 paſſage over the river Euphrates, 
burſting out by the vallies of the mountain Antitaurus ; from 
whence the plains of Meſopotamia, then part of the Perſian 
kingdom, begin to open themſelves, 1 85 Knolles. 
Vuooung ſpring protrudes the burſting gems. Thomſon. 
6. To begin an action violently. * 
She burſt into tears, and wrung her hands. Arbuthnot. 


8 hakeſp. 


Thomſon's Summer, I. 310 


Je BURST, v. a. To break ſuddenly; to make a quick and 


violent diſruption. | | 5 
My breaſt III baurft with ſtraining of my courage, 
And from my ſhoulders crack my arms atunder, _ 


But I will chaſtiſe this ae ee trumpet. Shakeſp. | 


le faſten'd on my neck, and bellow'd out, 
As it he would burſt heaven. . e King Lear. 
Moſes faith alſo, the fountains of the great abyſs were 
_Serft aſunder, to make the deluge; and what means this 
abyis, and the burſting of it, if reſtrained to Judea? what ap- 
pearance1s there of this diſruption there? Burnet's Theory. 
If the juices of an animal body were, ſo as by the mixture 
of oo oppolites, to cauſe an ebullition, they would burft the 
OS 1 
Bu RST. 2. /. [fromthe verb.] A ſudden dilruption a ſud- 
_ den and violent action of any kind. 1 
8 Since I was man, 
Such ſheets of fire, ſuch burſt of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
L Remember to have heard. 
3 Down they came, and drew __ 
The whole roof after them, with burft of thunder, 
Upon the heads of all. 
mpriſon'd fire, in the cloſe dungeons pent, 
Roar to get looſe, and ſtruggle for a vent, 
Eating their way, and undermining all, | 
_ Till with a mighty baurft whole mountains fall. 
BuRST. 
BU'RSTEN. S hernia, or rupture. | | 
BURSTENESS. 2. . {from brur/t.] A rupture, or hernia, 


Bu'RSTWORT. . / | trom burſt ans wort; herniaria, Lat.] 


An herb good 2 ruptures. > Dif. 
Burr. 2. J. A flat fiſh of the turbot kind, 1 8 
To BU'RTHEN. v. &. 1 
BURTHEN. 1. / dee nnn. 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the fad burthen of ſome 2 ſong. 


5 . 
BU'R TON. 2. /. r a ſhip.] A ſmall tackle to be faſtened 


any where at pleaſure, conſiſting of two ſingle pullies, for 

hoilting ſmall things in or out. Ppillips s Worldof Words. 
Bury. tn [from bung, Sax. ] A dwelling-place a ter- 
BERT. I mination {till added to the names of ſeveral places; 
us, Aldermanbury, St. Edmund's bury, _ "Phillips 
Bu'kY. 1. /. {corrupted from borough.) | 


It is his nature to dig himſelf bits, as the coney doth ; 
| Grew. 


which he doth with very great celerity. 
To BURY. v. a. [bymzean, Saxon.} ] 
1. To inter; to put into a grave. _ 
„„ When he lies along, 
Atter your way his tale pronounc'd, ſhall bury 
His reaſons with his body. 
2. To inter, with the rites wag ceremonies of ſepulture. 
= Slave thou haſt flain me! 
If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body. Shak. King Lear. 


It you have kindneſs left, there {ee me laid 
To byry decently the injur'd maid, 
Is all the favour. _ _ 
3. To conceal; to hide. | 
This is the way to make the city flat, 
And bury all, which yet diltinctly ranges, 
In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakeſp 
4. To place one thing within another. 
A tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips; ſhe render'd life, 


1 


Walter. 


eare's Coriolanus. 


Thy name ſo bury'd in her. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. | 


BU'RYING-PLACE. 7.f. A place appointed for the ſepulture 
of dead podies. 2 2 — prog — — 
The place was formerly a church- yard, and has ſtill ſe- 


veral marks in it of graves and barying- places. Spectator. 
BUSH. u. /. bois, Fr.] = 
1. A.thick ſhrub. 
Ett through the thick they heard one rudely ruſh, 


With noiſe whereot, he, from his lofty ſteed, 
Down fell to ground, and crept into a buſh, 
To hide his coward head from dying dread, 


Spenſer's Fairy Queen, b. ii. | 


The poller, and exactor of tces, juſtifies the.relemblance 
of the courts of juſtice to the b, whereunto while the theep 
flies for defence from the weather, he is ſure to loſe part of 
tlie fleece. . Bacon's Eſſays, Ne 47. 

Her heart was that ſtrange , whole ſacred fire, 

Religion did not conſume, but inſpire 

duch piety, ſo chaſte uſe of God's day, 


Sharp's Surgery. | 


43. Thick like a 
Shakeſpeare's pry” Th. #6 i - 


| Bu'sILy. adv. If 


2. An attair, In this ſenſe it has the plaral. | 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 


Milton's Agonifles, 1, 1650. | 


Addiſon. | 
: farticipial adj. | from burſt.) Dileaſed with a | 


6. A point; a matter of queſtion; ſomething to be examined 


19 
„ I by women tottrengthen their ſtays. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | 


* | With ſuch a care, | 
As rofes from their italks we tear, 
When we would ſtill prefer them new, 
And treſh as on the bub they grew. 

Ihe ſacred ground | 
Shall weeds and pois'nous plants refuſe to bear; 
Each common 6 thall Syrian roſes wear. Dry. Virgil. 


are ſold there. | 

If it be true, that good wine needs no buſb, tis true that 
1 play needs no epilogue, Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
To BUSH. v. „. [from the noun. ] Io grow thick. 

The roles buſbiug round 

About her glow'd; half ſtooping to ſupport N 
Fach flow'r of tender ſtalk. Milton s Par, Loft, b. ix. 
A. guſhing fountain broke 
* Aroundit, and above, tor ever green; 5 

The buſbing alders form'd a thady ſcene. Pope's Odyſſey. 
BU'SHEL. u. /. boifſeau, Fr. buſſellus, low Lat. | 5 
1. A meaſure containing eight gallons a ſtrike. 

His reaſons are as two grains of wheat hid in two buſhels 
of chaff; you ſhall ſeek all day ere you find them; and when 
you have them, they are not worth the ſearch. Shakeſpeare. 
2. It is uſed, in common language, indefinitely for a large 
quantity. 8 58 

The worthies of antiquity bought the rareſt pictures with 
bujhels of gold, without counting the weight or the number 
of pieces. 
3. Buſbels of a cart-wheel, Irons within the hole of the nave, 
to preſerve it from wearing. from bouche,Fr. a mouth. J Dit. 
Bus HIN ESS. 2. /. [from bufby.] The quality of being buſhy. 
BU'SHMENT. 2. /. from bi. A thicket; a cluſter ot buſhes. 

Princes thought how they might diſcharge the carth of 
woods, briars, 3 
bitable and fertile. 
Bu'sHY. adj. [from buſh. 
1. Thick; full of (mall branches, not high. 
The gentle ſhepherd fat beſide a ſpring, 

All in the ſhadow of a h briar. , 
__ Generally the cutting away of boughs and ſuckers at the 
root and body, doth make trees grow high; and, contrari- 
and grow W 5 Bacon s Natural Hiſtory, NY 424. 


of them extant in Rome. TY 
3. Full of buſhes. V 
Ihe kids with pleaſure browſe the bu/hy plain; 


. unemployed, _ 5 | 

Theſe ſweet thoughts do even refreſh my labour, 
Moſt by/ileſs when 1 do it. Dn 
rom by.] With an air of importance 
with an air of hurry; actively ; importunately. 

Or if too bu they will enquire 

Into a victory, which we ditdain, NE 

 Fhen let them know, the Belgians did retire, 


Bu'siLESS. adj. [from bujj.] At leafurez without buhnels 


Beſore the patron taint of injur'd Spain. Dryden. 
Bus IN ESS. 1. J. [from 62. 1 gk 
1. Employment ; multiplicity of affairs. 
Mult byfneſs thee from hence remove? 
Oh! that's the wortt diſeaſe of love. 


Aris Beitow | 5 . 
Vour needful counſel to our b:/irefſes, RE 
Which crave the inſtant uſe. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


3. The ſubject of bulinets ; the affair or object that engages | 


the care. 8 „„ 
You are ſo much the 6»/ine/5 of our ſouls, that while you 


S 4 


are no eyes for other beauties. 


I are in ſight, we can neither look nor think on any elſe; there 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. „„ 


Dryden. 


hat hurts or advantages the body. 


- . 


4. Serious engagement, in oppoſition to trivial tranſactions. 
I! never knew one, who made it his E/ to laſh the faults 

of other writers, that was not guilty of greater himlelt. 
| | Addiſon. 


poet by accident. 


ceſs will render them criminal. | 
5. Right of action. | | 5 
What 54/ineſs has atortoiſe among the clouds? L Eſtrange, 


or conſidered. 


nations, excel in the one ability, tome in the other. Bacon. 
7. Something to be tranſacted. 


any one, : NY 
8. Something required to be done. 


ſpring woul 


moſt contiderable nations of the world, a perpetual ſpring will 
not do their mu; they muſt have longer days, a nearer 
approach of the ſun. | e 
= do one's bujineſs. To kill, deſtroy, or rum him. 
Busx. u. /. [buſque, Fr.] A piece of iteel or whalebone, worn 
Off with that happy 5%, which I ervy, 
That till can be, and ſtill can ſtand ſo nigh. 
Bu'sKIN. . ſ. [ broſeken, Dutch. 5 
1. A kind of halt boot; a ſhoe which comes to the midleg. 
he foot was drefled in a ſhort pair of crimion velvet 64 
Lins; in ſome places open, to thew the fairnels of the ikin. 


Sometimes Diana he her takes to be, 


ſomewhat of a holiday ſhepherd ſtrutting in 
kins. | Dryden. 
to raiſe their ſtature. i ; 

Great Fletcher never treads in buſ#775 here, 


Bu'sKY. adj. [written more properly by Milton, bo/ty. See 
Boskx. ] Woody; ſhaded with woods; overgrown with 


trees. | 
How bloodily the ſun begins to peer : 
Above yon buſty hill ! Shakejpeare”s Henry IV. 5. i. 
BUSS. 2. /. [ bus, the mouth, Irith ; baijer, Fr. } 
1. Akiſs; a ſalute with the lips. | 


thee with a molt conſtant heart. 
Some ſquire perhaps you take delight to rack, 


Waller. | 


2. A bough of a tree fixed up at a door, to ſhew that iiquours | 


Dryden's Dujreſnoy. } 


uſhments, and waters, to make it more ha- | 
Ralcigh's Hiflory of the World. 

Spenſer”'s Paſtorals. | 
wife, the polling and cutting of the top, make them f{pread |. 


Statues of this god, with a thick buſhy beard, are till many | _ 
Fo Audiſon on Italy. | 


The ſhow'rs are grateful to the ſwelling grain. Dryden. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 
7 1 » 481 22 516 7 
2. Bultlingz active; meddling. 


© Donne. |. 


The great bine, of the ſenſes, being to take Donny of 
Locle. 


He had by/ineſs enough upon his hands, and was only a | 
| Prior's Preface. | 

When diverſion is made the bry/ineſs and ſtudy of life, 

though the actions choſen be in themiclves innocent, the ex- 
Tu dF Rogers. 


Fitnels to govern, is a perplexed ba/ineſ5 ; ſome men, fome 
They were far from the Zidonians, and had no by/ine/s with. 

1 ö Judge, xviii. 7. 
To thoſe 8 that dwell under or near the equator, this 


be molt peſtilent; as for thoſe countries that | 
are nearer the poles, in which number are our own, and the | 


Bentley. 
Donne. 


Sidney. | 
But miſſeth bow, and thafts, and bug to her knee, Sper}. | 
There is a kind of ruſticity in all thoſe pompous verles z 

is country buſ- 


2. A kind of high ſhoe wore by the ancient actors of tragedy, 


Thou doſt give me flattering buſſes.—By my troth, I kits | 
- n Ne Hen IV. p. 11. 


B U T 
2. A Yoat for fiſhing. Ce, German.) | 
It the king would enter towards building ſuch a x 
of boats and buſies, as each company could catily oe 
would be an eicouragement boch of honour and ady 


un er 
lage, it 


| antuge, 
70 BUSS. v. a. \ from the noun. 1 To kis 1emp!, 
voz . * & & 6 | 0 Kk 1 8 . 3 0 

lips. b 1 s;; to falute Wia thy 


„Vonder walls, that partly front your town 
Yond towers , whole wanton tops do buſ; the cloud; 
Mutt kits their feet. Shakeſpeare's Troilus an. 5 
Go to them with this boutict in thy hand [rand 
Thy knee buffing the tones; for, in luch buſineſ; 
| Action is eloquence, Shakeſpeare's C 1 ; 
1 * J. Louſlo, Ital.] A ſtatue repretenting a man to, 
Agrippa, or Caligula, is a common coin | 
traordinary buft; and a Tiberius, arme coin, but a conti 
Addijon un in., 


buſt. 
Ambition ſigh'd: ſhe foundit vain to truit 
The faithleſs column, and the crumbling bit. p55 
Bu's T ARD. u. /. [biftarde, Fr.] A wild wikes, 77 
His facrifices were phenicopiers, peacocks, buflart: tu. 
keys, pheuſants; and all theſe were daily ottered. 12,1 —_ 
To BU'STLE. v. 1. [of uncertain etymology ; pertizy, a 
buſy. | To be buly ; to ſtir; to be active.“ N 
Come, buſtle, bufile—capariton my horte. 
God take King Edward to his mercy, 
And leave the world for me to buſtle in. 
Sir Henry Vane was a buly and bling man, who nl... 
dit enough to do his kaitinefs mn wil places. Clarciidon, b.. 
5 & poor abject worm, 2 
That crawl'd awlule upon a bufiling world, 
And now am trampled tomy duft again. 
Ye tov'reign lords, who tit like geds in late, 
: Awing the world, and 6:»/t/ing to be great ! Granvilh. 
Bu'STLE. 1. /. {from the verb.] A tumult; à hurts; 
buſtion. | 8 5 


1 | 
» VuUt a very TY 


* 
4 1y th 


Chat T 


p 
i i EAYP 
4 * 


8 p . 
DA bY Pt Ar- 
j E. 


Sou there . 


| A Wiſdom's felt 
Oft ſeeks to feet retired folitude 
She plumes her teathcrs, and lets grow her wins: ? 
That, in the various bu/te. of rcſort, EY 
Were all too rufffed. | | h 78 
This is the creature that pretends to Knowledge ar, 
makes ſuch a noiſe and byftle for opinions. Gi 805 
Buch a doctrine made a ſtrange uſle and ililturbance in i 
world, which then ſat warm and ealy in a tree chin t of 
their luſts. | BS 
It the Count had given them a pot of alc after it; ai 
have been well, without any of this 7%. Spectator, Nv 281 
Bu'STLER. 2. /. [from buftle.] An active ſtirring man. 
BU SV. adj. Cbyrzian, Sax. It is pronounced as 95. | 
1. Employed with carneſtneſs. TD 
My miltreſs ſends you word, that ſc is 5%, and canner 
come. 4 .- . Shakeſpeare's Taming of the-Shrery, 
The Chriſtians, ſometimes valiantly receiving the exams, 
and ſometimes charging them again, repulſed the prout enc- 
my, {t;} 2% with them. Knolless Hliſiory of the Tarte. 
The next thing which the waking looks upon, 
On meddling monkey, or on hi ape, | 
She ſhall purſuc it with the foul of love. S*PakePreare, 
This 2% pow'r is working day and night; 
For when the outward tenics reit do take, 
A thoutand dreams, fantaſtical and light, 
With flutt'ring wings, do keep her till awake, 
The coming ſpring would hyitappear, 
And all this place with roles ſtrow, . 
It Y feet would let them grow. aller 
- All ritten fmce that time, cem to have little wore tan 
events we are glad to know, or the controverty ofto pine 
Wherein the 6,5 world has been to muchempſev gd. T, 
Keligious motiwes and inſtinéts are lo a in the bene 
every reaſonable creature, that no man would hope to gun 
a ſociety, without regard to tlicſe principles. fon, 
ToBu'sy. v. a. from the noun.} To employ; to engages 
to make or keep buſy. VVV | 
He in great paſſion all this while did dwell, 
More buying his quick eyes her face to view, _ 
Than his dull ears to hear what fc did tell. Fairy Query, 
The plerfure which I took at my iriend's pleaſure her an, 
idly bujied me thus to expreſs the fame. Cares Surv), 
EE - My Harry, Io vs 
hee it thy courſe to 5 giddy minds ee a 
Wich forvign quarrels, Shakeſpeare's Henry TV.p.n. 
*% While they were bu/iedto lay the foundations, their buid- 
* ings were overthrown by an earthquake, and many thouſands 
ot the Jews were overwhelmed. _ | 


4.4 ” 
44th # 


Relitgh's Hiſtory. 
The points which Phe the devotion of the hrlt ages, a! 
the curiolity of the later. £ Decay of Fich. 
The ideas it is byfied about, ſhould be natural and conte: 
nial ones, which it had in itſelt. Locle, 
The learning and diſputes of the ſchools have been muca 

_ buyjied about genus and ſpecies. = Lech 
For the reſt, it mutt be owned, he does not 5% hiniie!!, 
by entering deep into any party, but rather ſpends bis te 


- 
» + 


in acts of hoſpitality, | 1 15 
Bu'SYBODY. 2. /. [from buſy and body. } A Vain, meddlug, 
fantaitical perſon. OY ene bs | 

Going from houſe to houſe, tatlers and hie, are b 
| canker andrutt of idleneſs, as idleneſs is the ruft of time. 

1 8 „ Taylor's Holy Liv. 
3 Buſj bodies and intermeddlers are a dangerous lot Ot Pev- 
ple to have to do withal. _ - 1 I. Eftrouge. 

She is well acquainted with all the favourite tervants, =!" 
| bodies, dependants, and poor relations ei al! perions or een, 
dition in the whole town. Spectator, NO 537+ 

BUT. count. [bure, buxan, Saxon. } 

1. Except. PE | 3 

An emiſſion of immateriate vittues we are alittle dou! 
to propound, it is ſo prodigious : but that it 15 4% Conn! 
avouched by many. | Py 
| Who can it be, ye gods! but perjur'd Lycon ? 
Who can inipire tuch forms ot rage, bt Lycan! 
Where has my {word left one ſo black, but Lycon? „ 
7 ; Smith's Phadros cud Hifi , 
Your poem hath been printed, and we have no on et 


. 9 oF { iT: ; , er 11 . UI f3cts 
but the obicurity of ſev cral patiages, by cui Ignorancein x 


$4) 
oubt 11 


2 


Nor greater Johnſon dares in ſocks appear. Dryden. | and perſons. | ; R ; 

OS . . . * bs ITY 0 I” 4. "7 1 vo 1 P. ES Pe. 
In her beſt light the comick Muſe appears, : 2. Yet ; ed theleſs, : It anna eee f 
When ſhe with borrow'd pride the bi-: wears. Smith. Then let him peak, and any that ma tan” wa 
Bu'sKIx ED. adj. [from buſkin.] Dreſled in buſkins. hear his voice plainly; bunt vet made extreme tharp tlc, 
i . * = * . » - . * 1.*C (1 440 
Or what, though rare, ot later age, like the voice t puppets; and yet the articulate 10k! gh 
Ennobl'd hath 915 buſbin d ſtage? Milton, | words will not be confounded. _ Bacor's N. t. Eat. 2 
- Here, arm'd with ſilver bows, in early dawn, | Our wants are many, and grievous to ve bon 91, 
» | | 3 1 N 

Her buſkin'd virgins trac d the dewy lawn. Pope. | of another kind. 2 


3. The particle which introduces the minor of au 5 Lo 
It there be. a liberty and poſſibility 101 3 nan tos 0 
ſelf to-day, then it is not abſolutely necettary that he . 
live till to-morrow z. but there is ſuch a avert y, i: AS 
ſuch necetiity. Bramhall game.” 
God will cue time or another make a difference OE 
good ind the evil. But there is little or no difference” 
this world: therefore there mutt be another world, re- 
this diffyucnce ſhall be made. Butts Legich, lutte 
4. Only; nothing more than. 
{ my offence be of mortal kind, 


* 4s .'+ - 


| * 
That what we turn ta tealt, ſhe turn d to pray. 


* 


Donne, 


Who viſits with a gun, ous with birds, 
Then gives a ſmacking 56. | 


Pape. | 


C 


T bay net m lervice, paſt or pretent for r, 
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(that; 


BUT 


. 2 v#A 475 - 
me into his love agamnz. 
ume, ſo, muſt be my benefit. 
Lu to And b N 0 3 
ch waits upon worn times, hath ſomething ſei d 
Whi ind ability, he had himſelf 2 
ng, and waters meaſur d. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
T 2 5 er his voice but hears, . | 
kak nv rival, though ſhe have hut ears. Ben. Johnſon. 
Wilt \ arenczehe, you merit all my heart, Pp 
17 too noble but to give à part. | Dan. 
And N Feen conſider the true notion of God, * would 
Did full of goodness. . ulotfon. 
wm „ put virtue and vice in equal circumſtances, 
elde 95 cate and pleaſure will be found to be on 
15 e e e 3 Tillotſon. 
thx dk "(chiefs or harms that come by” play, inadvertency, 
emen not at all, or but very gently, to be taken 
- Locke en Education. 
-1mines Horace's art of poetry he will find bu? 
en ein it, which he may not meet with in Ari- 
yery te Plecetes 1 Addiſon. Spectator. 
dle. „r 4nd: he was but born to try | 
Prepar'd 1 Rand ; ne Was . 160 
The lot of man, to ſuſtel and to die. Pape s Odyſſey. | 


Shake/p. Othello. 


or ienorance, Ae I 
toticèe ot. 


if areader 


* * 


c Lan moon was no ſooner up, and ſhining in all its 
als, but he privately opened the gate ot paradiſe, 
SENS : Guardian, NY 167. 
without this conſequence that. | 

Froſts that conſtrain the ground, 2 
No {{dom their uſurping power withd1 aw, 
Lu ming floods purive ther haity hand. 
(ferwile than that. ada nh 
J. 9:0; be bat nature hath ſome director, of infinite 
wr to guide her in all her ways. Hooker, b. i. 3. 
A Who ſhall believe, 5 

dat you miſuſe the reverence of your place? Shakeſpeare, 
Ne. oherwile than. 


A aus ſo elevated and unconfined as Mr. Cowley's, 


* 


. | Dryden . 


* 
' 


e necefiary to make Pindar ſpeak Engliſh. Dryden. | 


Zy any other means than. 


Hut aftharwill L cauſe thoſe of Cyprus to mutiny : whole |* 


6 fcation ſhall come into no true tate again, but y trant- | 
ani of Catſio; | Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Ai t were not for this; if this were not. 3 
heſiere me, I had rather have loſt my 14 867 | | 

Full of cruzades, And but my noble loor 
Ie true of mind, and made of no ſuch r . 
As tealous creatures are, it Were cnough = 
To put him to ill-thinking. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
here do vive thee that with all my heart, 
Which, kur thou hatt already, with all my heart | 
| would ke-p trom thee. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
"However ; bowbeit. | 3 NE | 
do not doubt but L have been to blame; 
Fut. to-purtue the end for which I came, 
Unne your iubiects firſt, then let us go, 
And pour their cominon rage upon the foe. 
n. lis uſed after no doubt, no queftton, and ſuch words, and ſig- 
nes the fame with that. It ſometimes is joined with that. 
[hey made no account, but that the navy ſhould be abſo- 
htely matter of the ſeas. . Bacon's War with Spain. 
lancied to 7 4 a kind of eaſe in the change of the pa- 


wxyim ; never ſulpecting but that the humour would have | 


wiitcd itſelt. 


Dryden. 


There is no queſtion but the king of Spain will reform 


molt of the abutes. Addiſon on Italy. 
j. That. This ſeems no proper ſenſe in this place, 
ltis not therefore impoſhble, hut I may alter the complexion 
of n play, to reſtore myſelf into the good graces of my fair 
Gitieks. a 


1 0iherwiſe than. 


5 I ſhould fin = 335 
To think but nobly of my grandmother. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
is, Hen; not longer ago than. HE „ 
eroc but -now-1 ſettz ES 
Mir age and anguiſh from theſe rites detain. Dryden. 
Its evident, inthe inſtance I gave but now, the conſcioul- 
re went along. e 1 „ Docke. 
5. A particle by which the meaning of the foregoing ſentence 
„ bounded or reltrained. SN 5 
Thus fights Ulytles, thus his fame extends, ] 
A formidable man, but to his friends. Dryden. 
N. n objective partiele; yet it may be objectee. 
but vet, madany ; : ; : 
do not like but yet; it does allay | 
The good precedence z fie upon but yet! | 
Bit yet is as a jaylour, to A 
dame monſtrous malefactor.  Shakeſp. Antony and Cleop. 
Mult the heart then have been formed and conſtituted, be- 
ſere the blood was in being? But here again, the ſubſtance 
b the heart itſelf is moſt certainly made and nouriſhed by the 
* ;Which is conveyed to it by the coronary arteries. Bent! ; 
But tor: without; had not this been. | | 


Rah man! forbear, but for ſome unbelief,, 
My joy had been as fatal as my grief. Waller. 

Her head was bare, e 

bat for ler native ornament of A 5 
Drydn's Fables. 


dich ina imple knot was 13 above. 


7 Khor a 4 Hao <a 2 
When the fair boy receiv'd the gift of ri gh, 


1 go but for milchief, you had dy'd for ſpight. Dryden. 


5 ". % Leut, French. ] A boundary. | 
15 I atk you what I mean by that word, you will an- 
wean this or that thing, you cannot tell which; but 
1 aa with ne words in conſtruction and ſenſe, as, but 
, ut o N - : 
t boo at wo wine, but and boundary, the ram will 
any other word. Holders Ele Segel 
L | otaer Elements eech. 
be Unſea language.] Theend of any plank 5 Bo 1joins 
der. up ron the outſide of a ſhip, under water. is. 
ay 3 [from but and end.] The blunt end of any 
it En upon which it reſts. . | 
wa moe * of foot galled their foot with ſeveral vollies, 
en fell on them with the but- ends of their muſkets, 
Thr wes | ; Clarendon. 
17 % Pon Was a good one when I wielded it, but the 
Ky. Py in my hands, Arbuthnot's John Bull. 
& og fold ers accordingly puſhed them forwards with 
CHER ol thei Pikes, into my reach, Gulliver"s Travels. 
„ One K. u. fe ¶ bouc ber, . | 
Thethe * animals to ſell their fleſh. | 
With ple pl erdandthc butcher both may look upon one ſheep 
4 conceits. | Sidney. 
K. wn © learnt the butcher”s guile, 7 
"Ma 15 your throat, and ſm e; 
* utcher Uoom'd for ie, - 
t Ore th. mouth to wear his knife. 
Wines delighted with blood. 
de mot _ Arcnownare beſtowed on conquerours, who, for 
Bur 5 _ are but the great butchers of mankind. Locle. 
3 nk [from the noun. ] To kill ; to murder. 
e king thus thy brother to laughter d, 
10 the naked pathway to thy lite, 
Shakeſp. 


ung ſtern murder how to 6 
7 A a tch . 
i dane with me have Lacy oe pI 
The pci g vile by you my hopes are butcher'd. Shakeſp. 
wh. aud the dagger are at hand to butcher a he! o, 


* 


N 
1 


11. The . on which the mark to be ſhot at is placed. | 
| e calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize; | 1 


Dryden. Ip 


Dryden's Aurengzebe, Preface. | | 


whom, pin'd with pan, 


| 3. Butter of tin, is made with tin and ſublimate corroſive, This 


the meaning of it will be as ready to you 


Swift. | 


BUTCHKERS-RROOM, or KNEEHOLLY, 2. ſ. [ruſcas, Lat.] 

The flower- cup conſiſts of one leaf, cut into ſeveral divi- 
ſions, out of which is produced a globular bell- ſhaped flower, 
conlitting alſo of one leaf, in the center of which riſes the poin- 
tal, which afterwards becomes a ſoft roundith fruit, in which 
are incloſed one or two hard ſeeds. It is very common in the 
woods, in divers parts of England, and is rarely cultivated in 
gardens. The roots are ſometimes uſed in medicine, and the 

reen ſhoots are cut and bound into bundles, and ſold to the 

— who ule it as beſoms to {weep their blocks; from 
whence it had the name of butchers-broom. Millar. 
Bu'TCHERLINESS. 2. /. [from butcherly.] In a butcherly 
manner. 5 | 
BU'TCHERLY. adj. { from butcher.) Cruel; bloody; barba- 
rous. | 

There is away, which, brought into ſchools, would take a- 
way this butcherly fear in making of Latin. Aſcham's Schoolm. | 

What ſtratagems, how tell, how butcherly, | 

This deadly quarrel daily doth beget! Shak. Henry VI. 
Bu'TCHERY. 2./. [from butcher. ] _ 
1. The trade of a butcher. | 3 55 7 0 

Yet this man, ſo ignorant in modern butchery, has cut up 
half an hundred heroes, and quartered five or fix miſerable 


lovers, in every tragedy he has written. Pope. 
2. Murder; cruelty ; flaughter. 
If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, + 
Bchold this pattern of thy butcheries. Shak. Rich. III. 


The butchery, and the breach of hoſpitality, is repreſented. 
in this fable under the maik of friendſhip. L Ruge. 
Can he a fon to ſoft remorle incite, 
Wham goals, and blood, and butchery delight? Dryden. 
3. The place where blood is ſhed. | 
This is no place, this houſe is but a batcheryz -_ 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. Shak. As Tou Like It. 
BUTLER. 7. /. [ bouteiller, Fr. boteler, or botiller, old Engliſh, 
from bottle; he that is employed in the care of bottling li- 
8 A ſervant in a family employed in furniſhing the 
table. ä | 


ported, claimed by the king's butler. 

_. Thole ordinary finances are caſual or uncertain, as be the 
elcheats, the cuſtoms, butlerage, and impoſt. 
Bu'TLERSHKIP. 2. ſ. [from butler.) The office of a butler, 


much violence, as in the precedent flat poſture. 


| Watton. 
BUTT. z. ſ. [but, Fr.] 


The groom his fellow groom at butts defies, 


| Be not afraid though you do fee me weapon'd; 
Here is my journey's end; here is my butt, FE 
The very ſea- mark of my journey's end. Shak. Othello. 


directed. N 8 
The papiſts were the moſt common- place, and the butt 

againſt whom all the arrows were edel 
4. A man upon whom the company break their jeſts. 
I played a ſentence or two at my bt, which I thought very 


all the laughter on his ide. Hßheckator, Ne 175. 
TY 3 5%» Jr Lg 
„ | If ditputes ariſe | 
Among the champions tor the prize; 
To prove who gave the fairer butt, 
ohn ſhews the chalk on Robert's coat. 
Burr. . /. [ burr, Saxon. ] A veſlel ; a barrel containing one 
hundredand twenty-lix gallons of wine a butt contains one 
hundred and eight gallons of beer; and from fitteen to twenty 
two hundred weight, is a butt of currans. c 
board. | 
To BUTT. v. a. {botten, Dutch. ] To ſtrike with the head. 
Come, leave your tears: a brief farewel: the beaſt 
With many heads butts me away. Shakeſp. Coridlanus. 


Nor wars are ſeen, ? 

- Unleſs, upon the green, 2 
Two harmleſs lambs are butting one the other. Wetton. 

A ſnow-white ſteer, before thy altar led, 

Butts with his threat'ning brows, and bellowing ſtands. 
: 5 1 6 . Aneid. 
A ram will butt with his head, though he be brought up 
tame, and never ſaw that manner of fighting. | 
BU'T TER. x. /. ¶buxxe he, Sax. butyrum, Lat.] 


till the oil ſeparates from the whey. | 
And he took butter and milk, and the calf which he had 
drefled, and ſet before them. 
2. Butter of antimony. A chymical wy 
ing the acid ſpirits of ſublimate corro 
mony. It is a great cauſtick. Harris. 
preparation continually emits fumes. 
To Bu TT ER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſmear, or oil with butter. 


Harris. 


tered his hay. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Words butter no parſnips. - L' Eflrange. 
2. To encreaſe the ſtakes every throw, or every game : a cant 
term among gameſters. | : 
It is a fine ſimile in one of Mr. Congreve's prologues, which 
compares a writer to a buttering rx pt that ſtakes all his 
winning upon one caſt ; ſo that it he loſes the laſt throw, he 
is ſure to be undone. 
BU'TTERBUMP. 7. /. A fowl; the fame with b:/tourn. 
BU'TTERBUR, 1e Lat.] | 
It is a plant with a | 
|  rets, divided into many parts, fitting on the embryo, and con- 
_ tinued in a cylindrical empalement, divided alſo into meny 


down, and the flowers appear before the leaves. It is uſed in 


ditches. | : ilar. 
Bu'TTERFLOWER, z. f. A yellow flower, with which the fields 
abound in the month of May. 
Let weeds, inſtead-of butterfloww"rs, appear, | 
And meads, inſtead of daiſies, hemlock bear. Cay. 
BU'TTERFLY, #./. [burrenpleze, Sax. ] A beautiful inſect, 
ſo named becaulc it firſt appears at the beginning of the ſeaſon 
tor butter. | ; | 
Eftſoons that damſel, by her heav'nly might, 
She turned into a winged butterfly, IE res | 
In the wide air to make her wand'ring flight. Spenſer. 
. Tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterſties; and hear poor rogues _ 
Talk of court news. ' Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
And ſo befel, that as he caſt his eye | 
Among the colworts on a butterfly, 
He ſaw falſe Reynard. ö | N l 
That which ſeems to be a powder upon the wings of a but- 
terfly, is an innumerable company of extreme ſinall feathers, 
not to be diſcerned without a microſcope. Grew. 


"pee wants brains to ſave him. Dryden D. Sæbaſt. 


Butlers forget to bring up their beer time enough. Saut. 
BU'TLERAGE. A. /. {from huller.] The duty upon wines im- 


Bacon. | 


BU'TMENT. z. /. [aboutement,Fr.] That part of thearch which | 
|. Joins it to the upright pier. 3 | 
Tue ſupporters or bztments of the ſaid arch cannot ſuffer ſo | 


And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes. Dryden. © | 
| 2. The point at which the endeavour is diretted. 
by . * knob or ball faſtened to a ſmaller body. 
8 c 


3. The object of aim; the thing againſt which any attack is | | 
A Clarendon. | © 
3. The bud of a plant. 
_ ſmart, when my ill genius ſuggeſted to him ſuch a reply as got | | 
| To BUTTON. v. a. 88 the noun. _ 
1. To dreſs; to cloath. | BY 


r i 
to button and dreſs him. 


I eſcaped upon a butt of ſack, which the ſailors heaved over-.| 
| h Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | 


| 1. A prop; aw 


Ray. | 


1. An unctuous ſubſtance made by agitating the cream of milk, 


\ Geneſis, xviii. 8. 
aration, made by unit- | 
ive with regulus of anti- 


T was her brother, that, in pure kindneſs to his horſe, but- ; 


Addiſon. Freeholder, Ne 40. 
oſculous flower, conſiſting of many flo- i 


parts; the embryo becomes afterwards a ſeed furniſhed with 


medicine, and grows wild in great plenty by the 2 of | 


Dryden's Fables. 


* 


handle, uſed in paring the foot, or cutting the hodf of a horſe. 
| \ | Farner's Dia. 
BU'TTERMILK. . .. [from butter and t.] The whey that 
is ſeparated from the cream when butter is made. | 
A young man, who was fallen into an ulcerous conſump- 
tion, devoted himſelf to buttermilk, by which fole diet he re- 
covered. ; þ Harvey on Conſumptions. 
The ſcurvy of mariners is cured by acids; as ripe truits, 
lemons, oranges, buttermilk; and alkaline ſpirits hürt them. 
: | a Arbuthnot on Diet. 
BU'TTERPRINT. . J. [from butter and print.] A piece of 
carved wood, uſed to mark butter. 
A. butterprint, in which were engraven figures of all ſorts 
and ſizes, applied to the lump of butter, left on it the figure. 
| DCIS Locke. 
Bu'TTERTOOTH, 2. / [from butter and footh.] The great 
broad foreteetn. | 5 e 


Bu'rTERWOMAN. u. f, [from butter and av]. A wo- 


man that ſells butter. | 
Tongue, I mult put you into a butterwoman's mouth, and 
buy mylelt another of Bajazet's mute, it you prattle me into 
thele perils. Sha 3 All Well that Ends Well. 
Bu'TTERWORT. 7.f. A plant; the fame with ſanicle. 


BU'TTERY. adj. [from butter.] Having the appearance or 


qualities of butter. 


Nothing more convertible into hot cholerick humours, 


than its buttery parts. Harwvey on Conſumptions. 
The beſt oils, thickened by cold, have a white 2 ; and 

milk itſelf has its whiteneſs from the caſeous fibres, and its 

buttery oil. |  _  Floyer on the Humours. 

Bu'TTERY, u. .. [from butter; ar, according to Skinner, from 
bouter, Fr. to place or lay up.] The room where proviſions 

are laid up, | | | * | 

Go, ſirrah, take them to the er, | 

And give them friendly welcome every one. Shakeſp. 

All that need à cool and freſh temper, as cellars, pantries, 


and buttertes, to the north. | Witton. + 
| My guts ne'er ſuffer'd from a college-cook, | 
My name neer enter'd in a buttery book.  Bramſton. 


Bu'TTOCK. z. /. [ ſuppoſed, by Skinner, to come from aboutir, 
Fr. inſerted by Juvius without etymology.] The rump; the 
part near the tail. | 72 

It is lixe a barber”s chair that fits all the buttocks. Shakeſp, 
Such as were not able to ſtay themſelves, ſhould be holden 
up by others of more ſtrength, riding behind them upon the 

- buttocks of the horſe. Rinulles's Hiftory of the Turks. + 

Tue tail of a fox was never made for the buttocks of an ape. 

5 | L"* Eftrange's Fables. 

BUTTON. . ſ. [bottwn, Welch; bouton, br.] 0 


. A catch, or ſmall ball, by which the dreſs of man is faſtened. 


Pray you, undo this Hutten. rg King Lear. 

1 mention thoſe ornaments, becauſe, of the ſimplicity of the 
ſhape, want of ornaments, buttons, loops, gold and lilver lace, 
they mult have been cheaper than ours. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


faſtened to the upper marble certain wires, and a button. 


h Boyle. 
Fair from its humble bed I rear'd this flow'r, e 
Suc kled and chear'd, with air, and ſun and ſhow'r; 
Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I ſpread, R 

Bright with the gilded button tipt its head. Pope's Dunc. 
The canker galls the infants of the ſpring, 3 

Too oft before their buttons be diſclos' d. Shakeſpeare. 
Bu'TTON. z. ſ. The fea urchin, which is a kind of crabhth that 
has prickles inſtead of feet. = Ainſworth. 


One whoſe hard heart is button'd up with feel. Shakeſp. _ 
He gave his legs, arm, and breaſt, to his ordinary ſervant, 


2. To faſten with buttons. * JJ 
Bu'TTONHOLE. 2. /. [from button and hole,] The loop in 
which the button of the cloaths is caught, «© | 
Let me take you a buttonhole lower, Shakeſpeare. 
I' ll pleaſe the maids of honour, if I can; 
Without black velvet breeches, what is man ? 5 5 
I will my {kill in buttanboles difplay, - © 
And brag, how oft I ſhift me ev'ry day, Bramſton. 
BU'TTRESS, 5 5 [from aboul ir, £0) „5 
all built to ſupport another wall. | 
5 -:. Ne 
Buttreſs, nor coigne of vantage, but this b if. 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle, Shak. 
Pruit trees, ſet upon a wall againſt the ſun, betweenelbows - 
or buttreſſes of ſtone, ripen more than upon a plain wall. 
„ 3 . Bacon. 
hut we inhabit a weak city here, P OT? 
Which buttreſſes and props but ſcarcely bear, Dryden. 
2. A prop z a ſupport. W . 
It will concern us to examine the force of this plea, which 
our adverſaries are ſtill ſetting up againſt us, as the ground 
pillar and buttreſs of the good old cauſe e 
8 N | SEE + South. 
To BU'TTRESS. . g. [from the noun. ] To prop; to hs Pu . 
Bu'TWINK. 2. ſ. The name of a bir. | Diet, 
BuTYRA'CEOUS. adj. [butyrum, Lat. butter.) Having the 
qualities of butter. | 


caſcous parts, and an oilineſs from the butyraceous parts. 
| | 2 FPlayer on the Humours, 
n adj. ¶butyrum, Lat.] Having the properties of 
utter. 1 8 | Cas 
Its oily red part is from the butyrous parts of chyle. Flyer. 
BU'XOM. adj. [bucyum, Sax. from bugan, to bend. It ori- 
ginally ſignified obedient, as John de 'T revifa, a clergyman, 
tells his patron, that he is obedient and buxom to all his com- 
mands. In an old form of marriage uſed before the Reforma- 
tion, the bride promiſed to be obedicut and buxom in bed and 
at board; from which expreſſion, not well underſtood, its 
preſent meaning ſeems to bo gerwed. } 1: 
1. Obedient; wr x rp C e 
He did tread down, and diſgrace all the Engliſh, and ſetup 
and countenance the Iriſh; thinking thereby to make them 
more tractable and baxom to his government, 
He, with broad fails, | 
Winnow'd the buxom air. 
2. Gay; lively; briſk. i 
. I'm born | 
Again a freſh child of the 6x97 morn, 
Heir of the ſun's firſt beams. | | 
Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a maying, _. 
Fill'd her with thee, a daughter fair, 
So buxum, blithe, and debonnair. 
| Sturdy ſwains, 
In clean array, for ruſtick dance prepare, 
Mlixt with the bu.xom damſels, hand in hand, 
They friſk and bound. ps 
3. Wanton; nt | 
ts Almighty Jove deſcends, and pours 
Into his b4xom bride his fruitful ſhow'rs. Dryden's Firg. 
She feign'd the rites of Bacchus! cry'd aloud, 
And to the buxom god the virgin vow'd. Dryden's Fneid. 
BUu'xOMLY. adv. file buxom.] Wantonhy; amorouſly. 
BU xOMRN ESS. . ſ. from buxom. ] Wamonneſs; amœrouſneſs. 


Milton. 
Craftaw. 
Milton. 


Plilips. 


BuU'TTERI1s. 1. /. An intftrument of Keel ſet in @ wooden 


| To BUY. v. a. preter, I bought ; I have bought. [ bicgeau, 1 
| ; | g. To 


Motion. 


Chuy le has the ſame principles as milk J a viſcidity from the | 8 


Spenſer. FA 


1. To purchiſe; to acqui "Ra 
| iſe; to acquire by paying a price 2 1 | 
CE | geg drr 
ou — . t me. 0 h 
Lney muſt buy Bullion will fell by the ounce tor fix ſhilli all th OE” 
; y up no corn grow h: : unclipped ce tor ſix ſhillings and fi e dear deceitful 
ot Geneva ; wing within twelve miles ipped money, g vepence 21 ul hopes you 
5 5 wb _ 42 filling . magazi 3 may not 5 e . us daily by pounds, is at leaſt of as apt 23. It Owner bh Icy coi more 2 — | 
2. To procure ſome © Addiſon on Italy. | ſpoont of what we take ſeldom, : TY ee braidin ion and particularity, dn 
or a6 ſome price. advantage by ſomething a ede 4 15 1 | 4 - oy oO and And, rin, pr n, om whence his iner * 115 
Gold 2 1 have bought | | Great La e 3 pours her mighty "i . 155 1 proxy of; notins dbflituti ruel thee, by name, U " 
5. olden opinions from ali ſorts of people. Shak. Mad 8. ** or in; noting pl nk 6 Alans, and of Hüns. . Pope.| w ER _—— faid to feaſt with Eth: ; « Dn, mea 
Th 5 day, I . not buy. © tium 3 * etfects of battles by ſea; the battle of A bas = te farne « directen . ſtatues,” . ** they 
\eir mercy at the price of 8 FED | Ar empire of the worl Bacon | * hey are alſo ſtriated k f. 
Pleaſure wi price of one fair word. , Shake. ms, and the man, I ft . Bacon Eſſays. ſides curi ed, or furrowed, by t r- 
gf r gh pra, and danger they would buy gps Expell'd, and exil'd, Fo de, e. forc d by fate, Bri. ado: ioully punched, or pricked, 2 the length ni; 1 
4. To manage b oo, at would not only fly. os i Long labours both by ſea and lan, yy ore; u. Near: at a final 4; CGR Gin. and, 
| udien | rh 1 would have fought: by land,” when bore: Dryd. Eu. And in il. A | J _ 
td „ and all the kings of Chriſtend Vou hinder'd it ; yet land, where I was itronger : | in it lies, the god of ſleep ; I 
Dre: ps ſo groſsly by this meddling prieit ro BE | Forſook me e e e r 08, „ And, ſnorting by, NEED dein 
Wiarprifulthings at money may buy out: Shak eſp 9. 3 to; AI permiſſion Dryden's All for Love. | © 1 e. _ 55 | 878 
| things are power hetorick © or ri | ? t is Jawtul, | * 2 r ters 0 the deer 6 | . 
they w * , rhetorick, or riche: ; is Jawtul, both & the 1; 2 . 2. Beſide; 79 * sep. : | 
To Buy i 2 1. T 8 <> » or buy s conſcience? . the law divine, which L and 9 3 1 1 did f D) al, 1 
| I will “ * About à purc laſe. | Rr ane TOs Th i a did hear | 
| | © you, and fe = 2 TD Mer you, walk with |. According 104, noting proof pores dabieds 58 mk of horſe. Who was 't came by? 9 : 
| „ Rover: [fr "Ic akeſþ. Merchant of Venice. e preſent, or like, tyſten : f * a he ſam i . , Shakes 
e e e arc | Nonlin VET 4 
e ne N ee it oft re us, let the firſt caution be. 1 d not naturally, nor fortuitoull err Foy 10ut God, | might have had a b r, fo as there was 10 othe: as tron 3 
| vate the fancy of the 15 the tame of * authour do capti- 5 778 TN propofition. | y, emerge out of : chaos, Fil not be 5 M N other body; By-V 
7 BUZZ. vv. u. [bi ＋. Mes ee, .-reovel aculty, or detire, being infini Henley. What wi „ the while, my li 1405 
, D. u. [ix x | a cure. | , ire, being infi b 4 hat will be ns My gen "BEN 
E S LE FIIES |. Tye ede fa, here's hve ca ell . 
* Aach all the chamber filled was wi 4 "Apa 727 ĩðV2u WORIIN: oe an? Wer. od REN arranges fy + if gentle youth bely, @ # 
| ws era, | tn CE mn ome. |= Pee e ne an md the lingo i = 
= : y encumber” all men's cars: . | In the diviſions e to Ive oy. | T; e S- - le had been taugh Sib gag; ing U; R 
| Like many ſ en's ears and eyes 52 e divitions I have made, I have zlotfon. Say mers. e ſwear, and thotc1o di 
| 1 4 warms of bees aſſembled 8 Fairy Queen = I could, to govern myſelf 5 4 3 endeavoured, the ben is aft 3 put à principle into: him 50 p die. Raſcens, 
Will make this ft ey. that buzz about his note "4:3 ide ſhip, by good 2 00 te I . N matter. Locke. BY AND * N A are not lv. ch will ing 
; : LEN $ . F b un Py : * 4 ' ntoL eur 18 ] F q x „ na ort 5 ** | uen'y 
Herewitl 4 OT ONT s Shakejþ. Henry V | ſerved as a mo el to bull y + Wnqs at alt. and! He over 14 mort ume. | Lick 
8 1 LINE $ ONSTAR noiſe amol. th as it it Ng gs From; noting Par ito Fes Arvathnat on Coins. | | «nd by 5 hialus, who had beer, A. 2 
Por ſtill fs "no . oy - * 1 e FE - * by the muſick, Wy 1 go ET. . noble King with him er, aid here, ant 
he nowers rend Kan | by ien noble wits 2 : no, . . ight al:ghted by 1 Sts 
c One buxxes roun . : The e wits a hunting go CE Fron lotty ſteæd 8 and by, 49. 
J 7 * lights, one Rong lea 15 gets aut; | - 9 5 wit be lis 1 1. n P ar nallus grow. : Waller. T 0 lee ws end or ry hon Hs tay, 
| Nor on phage 1 your cradle is e gage we may ex . ro by wt ha he was . Theſe couph P brand by, with us e th 
. Yet have we oft” : erke F golden dew; es hes he ſon of Hercules he j i cle 2 * Dryden. | O how this 5 all eternally be knit.” „ 5 
A warm ot e in cheir ſtead, . By 79 broad ſhoulders and iamic b 5 Tunes ain le love refembleth Va be fen 
1 . We join, like flies and eee : about your head. Pope. His & 0's that ſtranger? By 575 veg" Fare oy Dryden. Which now Go ail | - an April day; F 
| | 2. | To 8 to prate. | | 19 85 . about wit. Satt. e He's e ee and crccted do wn” : * py by and by 4 ee the tun, 
3 9 . ee ne pow, „ FR 5 Ju 2 3 | Driden's All fer Love. | | * ow a ſenuble man, bz and by F 01 4 : State RE: ike 
3 r ion fair b. ike 5 , PR what hi - E, * . a N a 8 „ 1 * eſently a be . Cas. 
| | "oF a beloved prince, there loth appear. „ The howto egy Dryden Spaniſh Friar he and J. [from the prepolition.} $ Ahle peare b 0 in 
N 7 Go, Tap 0 t multitude. Shak. Merch of Venice * pe xg of the mater, bur bh ee by the greatnels or To nin object of regard. Something not the dues CB 
1 5 2. U. g. To whiſper; to f. 2a { e ee e. | ſtands in, to th: RM the oppoſition it carries, a e ee r 5 * Þ 
8 | A 10 * cle thruit Roth a Fan 3 +6 that report and ſubmiſſion that is due © 525 | ent 0. if Ae rin g . hoody 5 noted, the ye. 82 
q TY . uickly buzz'd into his ears? 1 By your deſcri Ws | THe Lec ee As was forced to ma! rr 2 acon's Nat, U, fro! 
þ > Twill buzz abroad fuch og bestes, 5 hakeſpeare. | one 5 e e 5 the town, I imagine it to lie uud 1 F hog private, by the 98 bold, ever and anon, with 8 
4 wk | ſhall be fearful of his ie. Shak: ”" By what Thar alas 5 Poe s Leite l he, we may underſtand, to add that u L Eftrance, Wi 
| A buzzin 9 = not hear ware Shak. Hen. VI. of eee ave always heard and read, Ttake the Rh | Z 5 855 5 . J OY that upon the +, that 3. In 
[ 2 | of a ſepar· END i 113. It notes the ſum of the di | „ bi : DO, Wie m V 10 
Between t ee e ee WEI 50, RE | 3+ notes the ſum of the 8 Sao. I'i een, 3 revenge is full and hi boy, 
E 5 They might dave ee Shokeſd. Henry VIII. P. Nleantime the difference between ns Winz comp 1. Bs Tet od ag your kingdom 2 
1 Coy withdrawing en pn a yu to another, and "x © amy. ſhe ſtands provided Tara, Irs and, . out of ike 4 mY 
f . f Buns. +-k [ho 1 noiſe it about the ns ne, 81 * h 85 — * R too by twenty ſprings. Dryden : ee, we, as a by-end; ee ee Fer, bac 
j eee "Wh ive. of = & V Ere inis, lies hoiter by the liead at Pomft e eee fe wa egen 4 
| Pai ve of a city or kingdom, is in beſt con: 3 A talk. By giwing th by the head at Pomfret. $f By pleaſure, and will he underitood $ compolition ts u 1 
| Whe leaſt noiſe or buzz in it = -Mþ eſt condition, when | one Lech ic denomination to leſs quantitics of tver 6 „ Ah 1. J. A coff 5 the ecamples teln 71 
” x ogg E found the whole wed hang fr oy 20g e 14. It notes 00 ae from them their due 4 ef cg | e eee entered 1 by $i veg m 3 obſeure plac Cr 
. KY: : { nA uz: : ; ; L - rat W . N 0 . (At. end ov. 25 8 ” FOEROWIC,THAK : , J 9 
Bu z ZAR D. 7 1 [ bufar 4. Fr h Addiſon. Stor, N. get. . BY her he ha 0 oe nn ne pirch 3 JV ba Hes 2 wings where 1 inns Tee. ems & 
rs” 8 rd, Fr. 5 ' * ad FI I: ino C ö th. ShaR. Hen. 7 „ AMENT, 7, x mn ao». wok. 901. Dr. Addi. 
Rb . eee or mean Herieder hawk. „„ " aſc 3 noting continuance of tune. 'This Enit en N. 5 TRE | Oo An affair wich is not toe 20 ! 
x More pity that the eagle awk. 5 3 „„ gs 99 is NO! ne Is ur plays, beſides WE | | | man 7 
While kites and buzz > 1; 5 3 fro 5 1 and Iſabella 7 concernmonts, or lets ene ade If under-plots, er l. | 
Ihe noble buzzard ever pleas' 8 Shakeſpeare. | of ſev; are be, having been in poſleſſio Hereof öpt ne e carried on with th rable perions and intrigues, whi C 
eee er pleas'd me beſt; 1 3H; | {even hundred years Penn nt 1ereot by the ſpace BY-DrPtyDEN e motion ot the main plot gues, _ AB 
1 . OTT but a 8 tor, not to lie, I” dy ps a8 3 .NOL later than; noting e Heury VII. tally 6 Hans appendage Ck os 25 
1 2. A blockhead; a d y courteſy. . y this, the fons of Conſtantine DCs. WED e 8 8 ; 
p | | 57 Dryden. ü - Bp | nſtantine which fled PE EH EY TIRE | | . 3 
— bfinc zr unce. 5 yen. Ambriſe and Ucher, did ri ne which Kew, f Ad . | 18 
17 ö zards 1 5 [i | | er, did ri e vears attun. Fairy Q - Ane your three : TRE 
_ Iiciouſneſs, would zardr, who, in late years, of wilful ma- |" „ FVVVFCCC | 1 LR0 BA o % 
| others any thing at all earn themiclves, nor could teach Will, with a trumpet, *twixt our te: , And all the other 6b ch more, ſhould be demanded; Cap 
BU ZZ ER. u. / [from buzz 1A fe Aſcbam's Schoolmaſter. eee morning call ke: 5 „ chance e eee, 5 1 
| And Fo meg pew ecret come oaks bes 1 — e err'd not; for b ores Troius an. Cre/fida 5 5 Lit ns r 125 5 88 e 2 
An nts not buzzers to infeſt his B .- 0 RE” r, by this, the heav'nly bands 52555 miſs th 2 5 to | 
With petulant ff to infett his ear Down {rom a Ik of iaiper li nly bands ier Ii forve f e moule-trap lines ä 
* peeches of his ber © 2 N 3 yo Jaipel liented now | ny os ey ſerve tor other by-de p Unes, 
| 2 ah : bi, brg, Saxon. is father's death. Shakeſpeare. | i 1 thei Miltor's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 1 208. 10 K make an artiſt e 5 . al 
ROI e agent. | * PE nates wo) courſe to finiſh round i _ e To copy out her ſeal VV % 
T \ Jane : WT | By morrow ev'ning. und the earth 5 Dp Co eal or hand; 7 4 
8 er _ erg _ by you, Launcelot. . | 9, The ap ee 1 2 Loft, b. iv. 1 e e in the paper, . 25 | C1! 
4 1 A. grown man. guage s-ſometimes do be carctully 3 a de his ttate by e e ee $6 ® Loft N N a 5 3 fi . 0 1 Hudibras, f.. 00 
. notes the nſtr Ce mes ; N Þf 8 10 ime a ſiege is NY . # 3 „ . 14 . N ICCICNS ecret advantage. ' 
ter, where rs r dag is always uſed after a e 15 altogether loſt and eee e two or three days, 1 3 end, n rſhip for tear, profit, or aan other 5;- a 
killed w. % a ford; he ay ow an active; as, he was, 5 | 5 time, the very foundation was ps. e Seater: | BY+GONE. po ap raw pin of tius fable. L Efrange CA 
OY 1 od arms hes Hector fel 5 To. 4: of n Iva 5 80 the fourth century . 8 — Pula 8 : All . 5 Tel. him, 3 os | | 
LOTS ĩͤ Pots ts, | the conſuls, proceeded io far, as to accuſe and fine | The ly-pur tay well; this fatisfaXtion - 
| This fight had "event. VVV 17. Beide; noting paſl: „ Saut. As v y prockim'd.  Shake/þ. Winter's Ta 
Wye ght had the more weight with hi Many beauti a. PO | As we have a Conceit of » . Shake, Witter Ta — 
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| Good 6p tlelf, and evil not at all 5 known . wor tand by the church. Shake(p = BITTY ir thy by common aſſent, for 8 3 urt-leets, or court bun 6 
\ Jvc heart knows that by elf hich HE in che Gerte e eee Me dee en puplick WS , 
] | beſides can give it any knowl. which nothing in the world If he be worth any man's ood voic 2 | ere was allo a lay 5 en Cut. 
1 be obtain the . we . of South. That good Rn down bf kan, Bow: Pohnſon's G 8 Serpent 8 to reſtrain the b a ** oi | 
| enſation and - | ade of nnd fe #* pacious e eee d. n the beginni oa Bacen s! » VII. | 
0 5 5. It thews he carnage = IF 2 70 83 5 22 bent of E bee eee 4 55 hips whict Rear Ros 1 ;"Gried the er > g 
I have not patienc aer N If cattle grazin Milton $9909 ee upon th a added two by-laws, 2s à comme" 
; en the donde 3 | Mlilton f P f 5 a the general law. 4 ) Ae t 
In idle talk, — owns = SOARES the time OS nay by me; thou art e ad ne; A . $37 BY-MATTER, u. . Ferch Addijon. Speckatr, Ni f 
; : Seize her by force, and bear mode . 42a; 10 ve employment worthy of thy arm 818 D L knew one, 4 when "2, neden b 
| By 'y 8 within a eee eee | 955 eee imſelf, herſelf, or themſelves, 1 A 3 e Ze Re Faro ode ? os he "aw " : 
Cie his branching h rook, gs n I'S. zotes tt ence cen a -halter nto the polticript, 23 us 1 
8. It has aſignificati g horns, and alter'd look. 7675 Sitting in ſome place OF : { By-name, 1 acon Eſſays, Nen 0 
| | tive —_—_ 18 * un the method in which Mats Engliſh Jin ; ame pace, I 1 1 1 bs Fave tranſlate into| dental ap Ne eee l 0 wm | 
| The belt for you 7 with regard to time or quantity 3 5 NN reſolved to affault the 1 4 Schoalmaſter. Robert, eldeſt fon to th | 
even point by poi 1 4 re-examine the cauſe, and to try i himfelf, in a melancholy mood, wal ach, after he had, &) thereupon was by o the Conquerour, uſed ſhort bal, 3rd 
aQncls e nt, argument bx argument, with all het top tent. | J, WAIked UP and down in his| uſe of them to 9 et and ſhewed fit dr | 
| We are not to ſtav all together, bi Hooker, Preyac S | I Know not whether he will anne , 3 ifory 2 Turks. BY-PAST. adj. Pait wy. _ # Camden Rename. | 
he 3 by ones, by 1 l. h Rs come by him where PH gh 15 publith it by zt/eff, or at all ourte to _ «* ; RNs peltilences, and nn 6s the dented A 
t calleth t * 'y threes. . Shak, will imagine, that SRI 3 oyte. thete three h : , have not been ver id 
1 ere forth by one, and by one, by tl ak ſpeare. down, and made them by os king, and his miniſters, ſat | , lince we Wag. years by-paft, than ever they have ders 
F he, by the name, ee e by themſelves, and then ſent them. to | BY-PATH „ Philoſophical Prince. 
f : A 7 f a.. 8 5 8 3 1761 . private or ob 
N 8 f obliged to break that piece ot ; | More pleas'd to kee IO Swift. 4 cure path. 
„ get ſo Ee : 6 Ma * nh” + . the png SS 20 £ e e the ſweeteſt 1 — — . BY what 0 gel ; 7 iS indirect 4 N 
| Common pru e wolles's Hiſſor 766 It is the ſolemn form of ſweari . Pope. | SIT 75 rect crooked ways 
ce would direè iflory of the Turks. Hi wr x of 1wearing. ; « crown. Shak „ % V. 1. ö 
mY . — —— —.— one. e Outs 21. At * head I invoke, &y him ! fwear. Dryden's Fab. wy It dang | 81 le odor of view fray 2 
| IA oon take partern and Boyle. He kept the Ls 5 TS n by-reſpets, find 1 
| e ae by houle, — 5 the by your dense n verify what he 1 ck iſho _ at fore of Her N 
Explor d ber Tied 1 75 ty there . at The merchant is not forced to keep fo mu BY | Boyle. | the government a» n next under the king, e 
So rude a gripe had let 9 hm 4 and fear'd to find © J2 as mer laces, where they have not ſuch a [nf 27 fer any to thoſe places, for an 7 e not you the mean to be 
— — year by year they — 2 behind. Dryden ve inet oye of adjuring, or obteitin . 3 gravity, „ 3 oy — 
ill once, tw „and day by da g Fhich, O! avert by Von ethierial li * s uguſtus, wh . ns Advice 10 Je. 
The young Emilia the morn of cheartul May, | 0b b. 0 ve-loſt for this deer _ _ 2 ee, int * 1 7 Fav 
III ga . : D 11 Ir if, by dearer ties . a any thing for i . this law; 10 
PS ed ond cr on thy god-ike fer” + Fablic. + _ By your devd fun, and by your Bang 66. Bender © BY-k0an. og prey ot end her) _ 18 
His bright perfections, ti my ute | Now by your joys on earth, y * bm hrough flipp'ry by ma 4 
till I lh on a : O1 12 » your hopes in heav'n : Su Wpp ry by-roads, dark 
, ine like him, Aduiſ. Cato. pare this great, this good, this agec king! 7 4 B They often climb, and often cree _ deep Sruift 
O ly 8 Jaden. Y ROOM n. .. A pri P · - 
Locke. | , cruel youth! 3 or ay, "A private room within another. , 
985 ythee, do thou ſtand in ſome by-room, while guet 


Let the blows be by pauſes laid on. 
B eke 


By al ; j 745 
Y hs | the pain that wrings my tortur'd ſoul! my puny drawer to what end h % Gale 
| 8 n e gave the tug. 2 
| | Y 
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8 ra I mult prevent, by being firſt in action. GRP Dryden. 
iba — CxratisT. z. ſ. from cabal. ] One {killed in the traditions | 
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t the pudlick wine Savoy cabbage. 8. The green Savoy cabbage. 9. The 
iatcreft wn bares. 10. The green broceolt, 11. The Italian broccoli. 
Atierbur. n. The turnep-rooted cabbage. 13. The caulifioaber. 14. 
The turnep cabbage. 15. Curled colexcort. 16. The muik 

court-barons, cabbage. 1). Branching, tree cobbage, from the ſea coaſt. 18. 
t make them, rown bree. 19. Common colexvort, 20. Perennial Al- 
Cut. oe celr vort. 21. Perfoliated wild cabbage, with a white 
avs and ors Wer, 22. Pertoliated cabboge, with à purple flower. The 
Heu VII. Gnmonwhrte, rod, flat, and long- ſided cabbages, are chictly 


the law or- 
as a comment 
tor, N* S 


he would pu? 
t, as u u tas 


Eſeys, Ne. Ot ground, The Savo y cabbages are propagate for winter ule, 
ll, or AK = Xing generally eſtecmed the better, when pinched by froſt. 

» borcole is never caten till the froſt has rendered it tender. 
ſhort hole, 216 du nep cabbage was formerly more cultivated in England 
ewed firtt dt Laub preſent; and ſome eſtetm this kind for ſoups, but it is 
den Rerum. Feberally too ſtrong, and ſeldom good, except in hard winters. 
ale, > — urled colenvort is more generally eſteemed, and is fit for 
been fern Wc «ic Ohritmas, ond continues Zood until April. The 
they have der Ws cabbage has, through negligence, been almoſt loſt in 


ical Princip 


X BR Md a molt agreeabic mutky {cent when cut. It will 

1 or ute m October, Novctaber, and December. The 
eur) IV. ... . ns tea cabbage is found wild ein England, and on the 
nnd obs en, bir gathered bythe poorinkabicanns 
| .. „Sind eaten; but i is apt tobe ſtrong and bitter. The 

nds. C ννᷣ , iS by many ces x d, thons! 18 0 es Aptory 

the king) hare Nein the Kitchener deenne 9 1012910 1t oo Matter! e 
mean to pie One hed a garden, where the Roman byocce!; can be 
ie e e ich is much fweeter, and will continue longer in 
. Y ales N WY ont wear nas large heads, which appear in 
26 be was wi bon beforoth, plants ike cluſters of buds. The heads thould 

Law; fer w i the lens: ff ro wp to ſced, with about four or five inches 
Boe e Kino? theſe lems hould be ripped of be 
ot tour Waſparagus Ln) will eat very tender, and little infe- 
ep, 5 ter Londen, ,L. he common colexvort is now almoſt loſt 
Sei eadbove c 8. were their markets are utually ſupplied with 
ae. | Wer a0 len r intcad of them; which, being ten- 
while I guete Priennial Al qt os, are better worth cultivating. The 
gar, Stag, deotber WA uber wr: is _ little cultivated at preſent. 
PB y-$PSEc5 wel rden, hos? wu cabbage are varieties nt for a bota- 


W 
3 10Mething 


us 4 Meer- 


BY W 


on, nf. An incidental or caſual ſpeech, not di- 
lating to the poimt. 
come to allege w 


zr-srrk 


hat word and what = they 
on ordinary practice is to quote 35 ſpeeches 

meant, their neal narration or other, and to uſe them as it 
in lome dl uten in moſt exact form of law. Hooker, b. iii. 
500 . . A looker on; one unconcerned. 
her keathers againſt the 3 of ay 18 | 
ground upon it, was taken up by the - 
the ground upon it, L. Eftrange*s Fab ls: | 
aſked him, why he ran away, his bread | 
thn {ays he. Locke. 


an 115 
Hane Tl. . 
: he by fans hat was more than I knew, 
An obicure ttreet. | 
us ſpacious beaver wears, 

aloußes and cares; . 

to avoid reproach, 
expenſive coach. 


deing weight * 7 
"STREET. 1. 
25 The broker here! 
Upon his brow nt je 
jome mortgage, 
z nt on lome mortgage, to à qe 
- lecks by-fireets, and faves th 
Private ſelf. intereſted purpoſe. | 
ſhall miſlead him. Atterbury. 
ik; not the mam road. 
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view, 2. J. ENV 
*. zog of his own 
1vate wa 
J. Apriva uk; n 
ie moves,afterw ards in 


* ” 
0 bj ie 


N 
WALK». ND. 


All which | 


BY 


Gay's Trivia. | 


by-zvalks, or under- | 


plots, as diverſions to the main deſign, leſt it ſnould grow 
tedious; though they are ſtill naturally joined. Dryden. 
The chief avenue ought to be-the moſt ample and noble; 
but there ſhould be by-wwalks, to retire into ſometimes, tor 
eaſe and refreſhment. Broome's Notes on the Och. 
BT- WAV. u. /. A private and obſcure way. 
Night ttcalths are commonly driven in by-2vays, and b 
blind fords, unuſed of any but ſuch like. Spexſer on Ireland. 
| Other by-ways he himſelf betook, 
Where never toot of living wight did tread. 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. vii. fant. 50. 
Wholly abttain, or wed: thy beauteous Lord 
Allows thee choice of paths; take no by-wvays, 
But gladly welcome what he doth afford; | 
Not grudging that thy luſt hath bounds and ſtays. Herbert. 
A ſervant, or a favourite, it he be in want, and no other 
apparent cauſe of eſteem, is commonly thought but a 5z-xvay 
to cloſe corruption. Bacon's Ejjays, N* 11. 
_ This is wondertully diverting to the underſtanding, thus 
to receive a precept, that enters, as it were, through a by- 
way, and to apprehend an idea that draws a whole tram 
after it, 3 Addifon's Efſay on the Geurgicks. 


P . 


- BYE 
ByY-wEsT. Weſtward; to the weſt of. 


Whereupon grew that by-word, uſed by the Iriſh, that they 
dwelt by-wweft the law, which dweit beyond the river of the 


| 


Barrow. Sir John Davies on Irsland. 
BY-woRD, . /. A faying; a proverb. | 
Duke o* York, be king; | 
And baſhful Henry be depoſed; whote cowardice 
Hath made us &y-2v07d5 to our enemies. Shakeſpeare, 
I knew a wife man, that had it for a by-avord, wheti he ſaw 
men haſten to a conclution, Stay a little, that we may make 
an end the ſooner, Bacon's E/ays, No 26. 
We are become a by-2word among the nations tor our ridi- 
culous teuds and animoiities. Addijon's Freebelder, No go. 
It will be his lot often, to look ſingular, in looſe and licen- 
tious times, and to become aby-word and a reproach, on that 
account, among the men of wit and pleature. Atterbury. 
By Ass. 2. /. Sce Bias. | 
Every inordinate luſt is a falſe hai upon men's underſtand 
ings, which naturally drav's towards atheitm, Tillctſon, 
By E, BEE, come immediately from the Saxon, by bying, i. e. a 
dwelling. N Gib/en 5 Camien, 
BY'ZANTINE, See BIZANTINE,. 


CAB. 
1ahet, has two ſounds z one 


rft, coal, companion, cunet- 
Ceſar, ceſſation, cinder. It 


The third letter of the alp! 
like &, as, call,, clock, cre 
J form; the other as 5, as, | 
| 7 ſounds like k before 4, 0, 4, or a con 
Uke 3, before e, 4 5 Y. | 
CB; ./. I.] A Hebre containing abo! 
"nts Taslih, or the eighteenth part of the ephah. . 
CABAL. u. / [ cabale, Fr. p, tradition. ] | 
. The ſecret ſcience of the Hebrew rabbins. 8 
1. A body ot men united in {ome cloſe deſign. 


kom a party, as few from many. 
che often interpole 


A cabal differs 


ed her royal authority, to break the ca 


which were forming againſt her firſt miniſters. Ad.liſon. 
Intrigue. | ; NE T | 
, When each, by curs'd cabals of women, ſtrove, 
Dryden. 


To draw th' indulgent king to e der love: | 
© (apa. b. u. [cabaler, Fr.] To form cloſe intrigucs; to 
intrigue; to unite in {mall parties. BED Ges 
His mournful friends, ſummon'd to take their 
Are throng'd about his couch, and ſit in council 
What thole caballing captains may deſign, 


af the Hebes. „ 
Then Jove thus ſpake: With care and pain 
We form'd this name, renown'd in rhime, | 
Not thine, immortal Neufgermain! | 3 
Coſt ſtudious cavalifts more time. Seo. 
Carrtiiorical Tdi. I from cabal.] Something that has 
Caballi's TICK. { an occult meaning 
The letters ave caballi/ical, and carry more in them than it 
is proper for the world to be e with. Hfectator. 
He tauglit him to repeat two c bull eſticł words, in pronounc- 
ing of which the whole lecret conhilted..  Speztator, Ne 578. 
CarvLLER, a. ſ. [trom cabal. ] He that engages in clote de- 
Ens; an intriguer. F 
Fuactious and rich, bold at the council-board, 
But cautious in the neld, he ſnun'd the word; 
A cloie cavaller, and tongue-valiant lord. D 
CAb\'LLINE. adj. [cabaitiates, Lat.] 
a, cabalſine aloes, or horſe aloes. 
C{2ARET. z. /. French. ] A tavern. „ 
Suppoſe this fervant pailing by ſome cabaret, or tennis- 
court, where his comrades were drinking or playing, thould. 
bay with them, and drink or play away his money. 


a 


* 


z 


ryden. ) 


a CABBAGE. u. ſ. [ cabus, Fr, braſſica, Lat.] A plant. 


The leaves are large, fleſhy, and of a glaucous colour; the 


per pods, containing ſeveral round acrid feeds. The ſpecies 
ue, 1. Thecommon white cebbage. 2. The red cabbage. 3. 
The Riiffizn cabbage. 4. The flat- ſided cabbage. 3. he ſu- 
gar leaf cabbage. 6. The carly Battertea cabbage. 7. Ihe 


cultteuted tor winter uſe; the ted: of w 
Ucnddle of March, in beds of good freſh earth. The Ruf- 
un cabbage was formerly in much greater eſteem than at pre- 
t. and is rarely brought to the market. The early Batterſea 
zadtugar- cat cabbares, arg called Michaelmas cabbages; the 
Eon tor towing them is int! July, in an open ſpot 


. 


the middle ot 


En land thy, { . . , = . 1 
N 1 en, tor eating, it 15 one of the beit kinds we 
5 18 tor tis a * , 


kane Fad... ; EY NS A, 288 - 
Was 5 001K . ind the lea ES More CYIiD and tone. 


. 


lonant; and 


w meaſure, containing about three 


ir leaves, 


Belonging to a horſe; | 


Bramball againjt Hobbes. 53h 


flowers contiti of four leaves, which are ſucceeded by long ta- 


hich mult be town in 


of late years, been ſo far improved in England, as to exreed,, 
in goodneſs and magnitude, what are produced in molt parts 
of Europe; and, by the {kill of the gardners, are continued tor 
ſeveral months together; but the molt common ſeaſon tor them 
is in May, June, and July. 5 Millar. 
Cole, cabbage, and coleworts, which are ſoft and demulcent, 
without any acidity; the jelly, or juice, of red cabbage, baked 
in an oven, and mixed with honey, is an excellent pectoral, 
5 8 | Arbuthnot en Aliments. 
Jo CA'BBAGE. wv. a. 
in cutting clothes. 3 | | 98 
Your taylor, inſtead of ſhreads, cabbages whole yards of 
cloth. | RE Arbuthnot's Hiftory of J. Bull. 
CA'BBAGE-TREE. u. /. A ſpecies of palm-tree; which lee. 


air, are blanched; which is the part the inhabitants cut tor 
plaits for hats, Cc. and the genuine, or young ſhoots, are 
pickled, and ſent into England by the name of cabbage but 
whenever this part is cut out, the trees are deſtroyed ; nor do 
they rife again from the old roots; to that there are very few 
trees lett remaining near plantations, except tor ornament; 
for their ſtems beingexceeding ttraight, and their leaves being 
produced very regularly. at top, will afford a moit beautitu 
_ proſpect; for which reaſon, the planters generally tpare wo 
or three of them near their habitations. - Millar. 
 CABBAGE-WORM. #/. An inſect. 


CA'BIN. x. ſ. { cabane, Fr, chabin, 
/ 
So long in ſecret cabin there he held 
ler captive to his ſenſual deſire, | 


Welch, acottage.] 


Ill that with timely fruit her belly ſwell'd, 
And bore a boy unto a lavage fire. Fairy Queen, 
2. A ſmall chamber in a ſhip, SEES 
_.-. Give thanks you have Feed ſo 
ready, in your cabin, for the miichance of the hour, if it t6 
happen. | Rs 
Men may not expe 
once, in the {ea ſervice. | Raleigh; EH. 
The cheſsboard, we ſay, is in the {ame place it was, if it re- 
main in the fame part of the cabin, though, perhaps, the {hip it 
is in, fails all the while. 7 7 
3. A cottage, or {mall houſe, 
| Come from marble bow 
ot anguiſh, 
lilly cabin, though wea 


L. 1. E. vi 4 


| 'rs, many times the gay harbour 
 Untoa k, yet flronger againſt wocs. 
Sd l Sidney, 5. i. 

Neither ſhould that odious cuſtom be allowed, of flay ing off 
the green turtace of the ground, to cover their cabins 
up their ditches, | | 
4. A tent. E | 3 

Sone of green boughs their flender cabins frame, 
Some lodged were 'Tortola's ſtrects about. 

70 CA'BIN. . x. [trom the noun. ] To live ina cabin. 

Ie make you tced on berries and on roots, 
And feed on curds and whey, and ſuck the goat, | 
And cabin in a cave. Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 
To CAa'BIN, v. a. To confine in a cabin. IR) 

Fleance is ſcap'd- | | 

Then comes my fit again; I had elſe been perfect; 
Whole as the marble, ſounded as the rock 

As broad and gen'ral as the cating airy 

But now I'm cabir'd, cribb*d, confin q, bound in, 

To ſaucy doubts and fear. 
CAa'BINED, adj. from cabin.) Belonging to a cabin. 

The nice morn, on the Indian ſteep, | 
From her cabin d loophole peep. 

CA'BINET. 2. /. [ cabinet, Fr. 
1. A ſet of boxes or drawers for curioſities; a private bon. 
At both corners of the farther ſide, by way of return, let 


— 


hanged, glazed with cryſtaline glais, and a rich cupola in 


the midit, and all other elegancy that may be tlwught on. 
ES | 7 Dacous Efajs. 
Who. ſees a ſoul in ſuch a body ſet, | 
Might love the treaſure for the cabinet. Ben. Johnſon. 

| In vain the workman ſhew'd his wit, 
With rings and hinges counterfeit, 

To make it ſeem, in this dyguiſe, . 

A cabinet to vulgar eyes. Swift. 


2. Any place in which things of value are hidden. 
Thy breaſt hath ever been the cabinet, 
Where J have lock'd my tecrets. Denbam's Sophy. 
We cannot diſcourſe of the ſecret, but by deſcribing our 
duty; but ſo much duty mult needs open a cabinet of myſ- 
teries. Taylors Worthy Communicant. 
3. A private room in which conſultations are held. 
You began in the cabinet w 
the camp. 2 
4. In Spenſer it ſeems to ſignify a hut, or houſe, 
| * pro fi awhile in thy green cabinet, 


D ryden . 


CAa'BINET-COUNCIL. 2. /. A council held ina private man- 
ner, with unuſual privacy and confidence. | 
The doctrine of Italy, and practice of France, in ſome kings 
times, hath introduced cabinet-councils. Bacon s Eſiays. 
From the higheſt to the loweſt. it is unixerſaliy read; trum 


| 


[a cant word among taylors.] To teal | 


It is very common in the Caribee iſlands, where it grows to | 
a prodigious height. The leaves of this tree envelope each | 
other, ſo that thote which are encloſed, being deprived of the | 


| CACHE'XY.#. 


long, and make yourſelf 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
& the uſe of many cabms, and tatety at 


- Lecke. 


„or make 


- Swift. | 


Fairfax, b. i. 


1 CACOCKY'MICAL; 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


Milton. | 


there be two delicate or rich cabinets, daintily paved, richly | 


hat you afterwards practiſed in | 


The lawrel ſong of caretul Colinet. Spenſer's Paſtorali. 


CABINET-MAKER, 7. /. [from cabinet and nale. ] One thot 
makes {ma]l nice work in wood. Cents 
The root of an old white thorn will make very fine boxes 
and combs ; fo that they would be of great uſe for the cabinet 
makers, as well as the turners, and others. Mortimer, 
CABLE. n. I. [cabl, Welch; cabel, Dutch. ] The great rope 
of a __ to which the anchor 1s taſtened. | 
What though the maſt be now blown overboard, 
The cable broke, the holding anchor loſt, 
And halt our ſailors {wallow'd in the flood, | 
Yet lives our pilot {till ? Shakeſp. Henry VI. p. iii. 
I xue it is, that the length of the cable is the life of the thip 
in all extremities; and the reaſon is, becautc it makes 1@ 
many bendings and waves, as the ſhip, riding at that length, 
| boy 5 to ſtretch it; aud nothing breaks that is not 
ſtretched. * -: | Raleigb's Hſſieys. 
Ihe cables crack, the ſailors fearful cries fe tes 
Aſcend; and fable night involves the tkies. 
CA'BURNS. 4. / Small ropes uſed in ſhips. © 
C eAO. See CHOCOLAT ENV. | Bee 
CACHE'CTICAL, 140 [from cache y.] Having an ill habit 
CACHE'CTICK, of body; ſhewing an itt habit. 
Young and florid blood, rather than vapid and cache@icat. 
Arbuthnot on Air. 
nd appears as milk 
who are generally ca- 
PD layer on the Humours. 
] V. u. ſ. Iuaxcgla. ] A general word to expreſs a gient 
variety of {ſymptoms ; moſt commonly it denotes ſuch a diſ- 
temperature of the humours,as hindersnutrition,and weakens 
the vital and animal funétions, proceeding from weakneſs of 
the fibres, and an abuſe of the non-naturals, and often from 
{evere acute diſtempers. |  Arbuthnot on Diet. 
CaCHINNATION, . . [cachinnatio, Lat.] £ loud laughter. 


Dryden. 


The crude chyle ſwims in the blood, a 
in the blood, let out of ſome perſons 
chectick. . 


5 Ditz. 
CA'CKEREL, u. ſ. A fiſn, ſaid to make thoſe who eat it laxative, 
16 CACKLE. . u. [krchelen, Dutch. 

1. Jo make a noite as a gooſe. 85 3 
The nightingale, if the ſhould fing by day, 
When cxvery goole is cackling, wool be thought 1 8 
No better a muſician than the wren. Shakeſpeare. 
Goole, if I had you upon Sarum plain, ED, 
I'd drive you Senn e. home to Camelot. Shak, K. Lear. 
Or rob the Roman geeſe of all their glories, _ 
And lave the itate, by cackling to the tories, | 
2. Sometimes it is uſed for the noile of a hen, 


Now to my ſtory I return again: 
Ihe trembling widow, and her daughters'twain, 
his woful cachling cry, with horrour heard, Fr 
Ot thoſe diftratted damſels in the yard, Dryden's Fables. 
3. To laugh; to giggle. Is 
Then Nic. grinned, cackled, and laughed, till he was 
like to kill himiclt, and ſeemed to beſo pleated, that he fell 
atritking and dancing about the room. Arbuthnot's J. Bull. 
CA'CKLE. u. ſ. [trom the verb.] The voice of a gooſe or fowl. 
The ſilver gooſe before the ſhining gate: | 
There flew, and, by her cackle, tav'd the Rate, Dryden. 
CA'CKLER. 2. /. {trom cackie,] e . 
1. A towl that cackles. 2 | 


2. A teltale; a tatler. 5 5 
C 10 from cacachymy. ] Having the h 
CACOCHY'MICK. mours corrupted, | 

It will prove very advantageous, if only cacochymick, to 
clarity his blood with a laxative. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

It the body be cacochymical, the tumours are apt i» dege- 

nerate into very venomous and malignant abſceſſes. Wiſem. 

The ancient writers diſtinguithed putrid fevers, by pu- 
trefaction of blood, choler, Selanchaly; and phlegm ; and 
this is to be explained by an efferveicence happening in a par- 
ticular cacochymical blood. Floyer on the Humours. 

CACOCHY MY. 71. fe ſ Keroyuiuia,] A depravation of the 
humours from a fond ſtate, to what the phyſicians call by 
a general name of acachochymy, Spots, and diſcolourations 
of the Kin, are ſigns of weak fibres; for the lateral veſſels, 
which le out of the road of circulation, let groſs humours 
pats, which could not, if the veſlcls had their due degree of 
itricture. Arbuthnot on Aluments. © 

Strong beer, a liquour that attributes the better half of 
its ill qualities to the hops, conſiſting of an acrimonious 
hery nature, ſets the blood, upon the Teaſ cacochymy, into 
an orgaimus, by an 11] terment. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

CACO'PHONY. 7. f. [:an:p2via.] A bad found of words. 

To CACU'MINATE. v. a. [cacumino, Lat.] To make thai 
or pyramidal. Dia. 

CaDA'VEROUS. adj. [cadaver, Lat.] Having the appear- 
_— dead carcaſs; having the qualities of a dead care 
caſs. 

In vain do they ſcruple to approach the dead, who livingly 
are cadaverous, for tear of any outward pollution, whoſe 
* pollutes theinſelves. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ix. 

The urine, long detained in the bladder, as well as glaſs 
will grow, red, fœtid, cadavercus, and alkaline. The caſe 
is the lame with the ſtagnant waters of hydropical perſons. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 


u- 


Meer 


Ca'ppis. 2. /. 
1. A kind of tape or ribbon, 
He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rainbow; in- 
8 them over 


kles, caddifes, cambricks, lawns; why, he {fi 


a2 _—- 


the cabinet-councel to tue nurſeiy. Gay ta Swift. 


nter's Taye. 
fl OW 


it they were gods and 4 e SLakeſp. 
2 


2. A kind of worm or grub found in a caſe of ſtraw. 


J. In horſemanſhip. 


.Cx'nexT, adj. [cadens, Lat.] Falling down. 
 CADE'T. 2. /. | cadet, Fr. pronounced cad. ] 
1. The ycunger brother, e 


© Joſeph was the youngeſt of the twelve, and David the ele- 


CA CIS. me Lat.] A wind from the north. 


— CASAREAN. Ne ae be . 
_ CAASURA. u. f. [Lat.] A figure in poetry, by whichaſhort | _ 


gro not fiercer wit HE | 
le taught me how to know a man in love; in which-cege | 
Shakeſpeare. 


7. 2. A place for wild beaſts, incloſed with paliſadocs. 


C A K 


He elpecially loves the mayfly, which is bred of the cod- 
worm, or cad; and theſe make the trout bold and luity. 
Walton's Angler. 
CADE. 2. /. [It is deduced, by Skinner, from cadeler, Fr. 
an old word, which ſignifies to breed up tenderly. ] Tame; 
{ott; delicate; as a cade lamb, a lamb bred at home. 
Jo CAbk. wv. a. from the noun.] To breed up in ſoftneſs. 
CADE. u. ſ. {cadus, Laut.] A barrel. 
We John Cade, ſo termed of our ſuppoſed father. — Or 
rather of ſtealing a cade of herrings. Shak. Hen. VI. P. Ii. 
Soon as thy liquour from the narrow cells 
Of cloſe preſs d hulks is freed, thou mult refrain 
Thy thirſty ſoul; let none pertuade to broach 
Thy thick, unwholiome, undigeſted cades. 
CADE-WORM, u. /. The ſame with cad{is. 
eee fn. . Lcadlence, Fr.] 
1. Fall; ſtate of ſinking; decline, 
Now was the ſun in weſtern cadence low . 
From noon; and gentle airs, due at their hours, 
To fan the earth, now wak'd. Paradiſe Loft, b. x. J. 92. 
3. The fall of the voice. : | 
The ſliding, in the cloſe or cadence, hath an agreement 
with the figure in rhetorick, which they call preter expecta- 
tum ; tor there is a pleaſure even in being deceived, 


Philips, 


acon. 
There be words not made with lungs, | 
Sententious ſhow'rs! O! let them fall, 
Their cadence is rhetorical. | Craſhaw. | 


3. The flow of verſes, or periods, £0 
The words, the verſification, and all the other elegancies 
of ſound, as cadences, and turns of words upon the thought, 
perform exactly the ſame office both in dramatick and epick 
poetry. | | Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
Ihe cadencyofoneline mult be a rule to that of the next; 
as the ſound ot the former mult ſlide gently into that which 
MERCH | | 
4. The tone or ſound. _ 
PCS robs Hollow rocks retain _ 1 
The ſound of bluſt'ring winds, which all night long 
Had rous'd the Yea, now with horle cadence lull 
Sca-faring men, o' crwatch' d. Par. Lojt, b. ii. I. 287. 
He hath a confuled remembrance of words ſince he left the 
univerſity; he hath loſt half their meaning, and puts them 
together with no regard, except to their cadence, Sawift. 


Cadence is an equal meaſure or proportion, which a horſe. 
oblerves in all his motions, when he is thoroughly managed, 


2. Tne youngett brother. 


venth ton, and the cadet of Jeſſe. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


3. A voluntier in the amy, who ſerves in expectation of a | 


Die.) 
_Cx'DGER. . ſ. A huckſter; one who brings butter, eggs, 


commiſlion. FEE os het hrs 
CA DEW. u. ſ. A ſtraw worm. Sce Cappis. 


and poultry, trom the country to market. 


CAPI. x. /, A magiſtrate among the Turks, whoſe office 


ſcems to anſwer to that of a juſtice of peace. 
CaDr! LACK. 2. J. A ſort of pear; which ſee. 


e ow, from the north, | 

— Boreas and Cæcias and Argeſtes loud, _ 2 
And Thraſcias rend the woods, and ſcas upturn. Milton. 
See CESARIAN. | TO 


{ſyllable after a complete foot is made long. 
CAFTAN. u. /. [Perſick. ] A Perhan veſt or garment. _ 
Cas. u. .. A barrel or wooden veſlel, containing tour or five 

-- gallons, -- nes OE FR a OR 
CAGE. u. ſ. [cage, Fr. from cavea, Lat.) 
1. An incloture of twigs or wire, in whuch birds are kept. 


SY 


See whether a cage can pleaſe a bird? or whether a dog 


1tying ? 1 | Sidney. 

of ruſhes, I am ſure, you are not a priſoner. 

Though flaves, like birds that ting not in a cage, 
They loſt their genius, and poctick rage; 
Homers again and Pindars may be found, 


And his great actiens with their numbers crown'd. Waller. | 


And parrots imitating human tongue, 
And ſinging birds in ſilver cages hung; 
And ov'ry fragrant flow'r, ind od'rous green, Dr 
Were ſorted well, with Jumps of amber laid between. Did. 
A man recurs to our fancy, by remembering his garmeng, 


2 heatt, bird, or Hh, by the cage, or court-yard, or ciſtern, 
 Watts's Improvement of the Mind. | 

"The reaton why fo few marriages are happy, is, becaute- 
voung ladics ſpend their time in making nets, not in making | 


vrherein it was Kept, 


Swifts Theughts on Various Subjects. 
3. A priſon tor petty maletactors. „ 
7o CAGE. S. . |trom the noun. ] To incloſe in a cage. 

| IIc ſwoin, and pamper'd with high fare, 


Sits down, and tnorts, cag'd in his batket-chair. Donne. 


AN. u. J. The American name of a crocodile. 5 
To CAJOLE. w. a. [cageoller, Fr.] To flatter; to ſooth; 
to conx: a low word, en oi | 9 5 
Thought he, 'tis no mean part of civil 
Stute-prudence, to cayjole the devil. Hudibras, cant. ii. 
The one atironts him, while the other cajales and pities 
himz takes up his quarrel, ſhakes his head at it, claſps his 
Hand upon his breaſt, and then proteits and proteſts. | 
e N | I. Eftrange. 
NAaJo'LER. 7. ſ. [from cajole.] A flatterer; a wheedler. 
- CajO'LERY. i. /. {cajolerie, Fr.] Flattery. 9 


t. AISSON. u. ſ. [ French. ] A chelt of bombs or 3 laid 


in the enemy's way, to be fired at their approach. . 
CAI TIFF. 3. /. {cattivo, Ital. a ſlave z whence it came to ſig- 
alfy a bad man, with ſome unplication of mcannels ; as knave 
in Englith, and fur in Latin; ſo certainly does ſlavery de- 


— 


roy virtue. h 
"Harv Tng d 4794 las d. Homer, 

A ſlave and a ſcoundrel are ignited by the fame words in 

wane ee A mean villain; a deſpicable knave. 

ile ca:tzf, vaſſal ot dread and deſpair, 

__ Unworthy of the common breathed air; 
Why livett thou, dead dog, a longer day, 
And doit not unto death thyſelf wepare ? 

x TDiis not un oflible 

Nut one, the wicke(!'tt caitiff on the ground, 

May ſeem as ſhy, as grave, as juſt, as abſolute, - 

As Angelo. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 

The wretched carlzft, all alone, . 

As he bebev'd, hegan to moan, „ 

Aud tell his ftory to himſelf, 
CAKE. n. /. { cuch, Leutonick.] 
1 A kind of delicate bread, 

You mutt be ſeeing chriſtenings? do you look for ale and 

cakes here, you rude ralcals? Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
My cake is dough, but I'll in among the rett, 

Shakeſp. 


Hudibras, p. ili, c. Mi. 


Gut of hope of all, but my ſhare of the feait, 
" The dilzzal day was come, the pricits prepare 


2. Any thing of a form rather flat than hi 


Dryden. 


arrier's Diet. | 


| CaLamirous. adj, [cealomitafus, Lat.] DE 
1. Miſerable; involved in diſtrels; oppreiled with infelicity;“ 


Fairy Queen, 


CAL 


ſometimes diſtinguiſhed from a loaf, 
There is a cake that groweth upon the tide of adead tree, 
that hath gotten no name, but it is large, and of a chctuut 
colour, and hard and pithy. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory, Ne 552. 
Then when the tieecy {kies new cloath the wood, 
'Andcakes of rultling ice come rolling down the flood. 
| . Dryder's Virgil, Georg. l. J. 418. 
To CAKE. v. . [from the noun.} To harden, as dough wi 
the oven. | 
Tunis burning matter, as it ſunk very leiſurely, had time to 
cake together, and form the bottom, which covers the mouth 
of that dreadtu] vault that lies underncath it. Addiſon. 
| This is that very Mab, | 
That plats the manes of hortes in the night, 
And cakes the elflocks in foul fluttiſhi hairs, 
Which, once entangl'd, much mistortune bodes. SY. 
He rms'd the wound, 
And waſh" away the ſtrings and clotted blood, 
That cad within, 
CALABA'SH Tree. | | 
It hath a flower conſiſting of one leaf, divided at the brim 
into teveral parts; from w ole cup rites the pointal, in tlic 
hinder part of the flower; which atterwards hecomes a fleſliy 
fruit, havingan hard jhcil, They rife tothe height of twen- 
ty-five or thirty feet in the Welt Indies, wire they grow 
naturally in woods, and the favannas; The theils are uſed 
by the negroes for cups, as alto for making inſtruments of 
mubck, by making a hole in the ſhell, and putting in tall 
ſtones, with which they make u fort of rattic. UG, 
CaLaMAN CO. A. /. [a word derived, probably by forme ac- 
cident, from calamancus, Lat. which, in the middle agus, 
fignified a hat.] A kind of woollen-ftuff. hu 
He was of a bulk and ftature larger than ordinary, had a 
red coat, flung open to ſhew-u calamanco wanteout, Totler, 
CALAMINE, or Lapis Calanminas is. 8 A kind of toilile 
bituminous earth, which, being mixed with copper, changes 


A. I. liſau. 


it into braſs; it is dug in barren rocky ground, and is often 
found in lead mines, or haus lead mixed with it, It is uſcd 
as an abſorbentanddrier, in outward medicinzlupphcations, 
but is feldom given inwardly. | NET CEN . | 

We mult not omit thote, which, though not of ſo mucn 
beauty, yet are of greater ule, Viz. loavitones, whetitones, 


ments: theſe flowers are produced trom the joints of the italks, 
at the footſtalks of the leaves, in bunches, upon pretty long 
pe dicles, or footſtalks. This plant grows wild, and 1s ute 
in medicine, ESD - tlilar. 


unhappy; wretched 5 applicd to men. | 
Ihis is a gracious provition God Almighty bath made 
in tavourot tſie neceſſitous aud calamitors; the tate Home, 
compared with others. . | Cali. 
2. Full of mitfery;-dutreſyful ; applied to external Curcima- 
„ Rances.-- 1 . . 
What calamitous effeèts the air of this city wrought upon 
us tlie lalt year, you may read in my difcourſe ot the prague, 
„ . ; JN” Harwey 041 CONUfUNPHINNS 
ES LPR / ES on ng ig, 
Subdues me, and calomitors conſtraint! 
_ Leit on my head both in and punihment, 
__ However inſupportable, be ali. 
Devolv'd. 
M,uch rather 1 ſhall chuſe | 
To live the pobreſt in my tribe, than richelt, | 
And bein that calamitous prilon left. Milton's Agoni/{es, 
In this fad and calamitous condition, veliverance trom an 
oppreſlour would have even revived them.“ | 


CALAMITY. . /. {calamitas, Lat.] Mlstfortune; caule 
of milery; diſtreis. | Ny TT ane 
Anotner ill accident is drought, and the ſpindling of the 


mon; infomuch as the word calamity was fit derived tron 
calamus, when the corn could not get out of the talk. Bacon. 
Which infinite calamigy ſhall caute RE 
| To human lite, and houtuvid peace confound. Par. Loft, 

From adyertc thores in tafery let her hear 
Foreign calamiſy, and diſtant wary; 


Wood, mentioned in Scripture with the other ingredients of 
the ſacred pertumes, It is a knotty root, reddiſh without, 
and white within, which puts forth long and nar ow leaves, 
and brought from the Indies. The prophets ſpeak of it as 
a toreign commodity of great value. Thele iweet reeds 
have no tmell when they are green, but when they are dry 
only. Their form ditters not from other reeds, and ther 
incl 18 perceived upon entering the marſhes. 
Take thou allo unto thee principal tpices of pure myrrh, 


Daniel, a ſprightiy ſwain, that us'd to tlath 
The vig'rous ſteeds, that drew his lord's c. 


being to be ſeen on ancient monuments, They are very fim— 
ple, Tight, and drove by the traveller himſelt. Arbuthret. 
CxLCEATED. adj. [ colccatus, Lat.] Shod; fitted with ſhoes. 
| CALCEDO NIUS. u. J. [Lat.] A kind of precious ſtone, 
Calcedonius is of the agate kind, and of a milty grey, 
clouded with blue, or with purple. Woodward on Hells. 
Jo CALCIN ATE. Sec To CALCINE. | | 


a management ot bodies by tire, as renders them reducible 
to powder; wherefore it is called chymical pulverization. 
This is the next degree of the power of fire beyond that of 
fuſion; tor when fufion is longer continued, not only the more 
ſubtile particles ot the body itſelf fly off, but the particles 
of fire likewiſe intinunte themtelves in ſuch multitudes, and 
are to blended through its whole ſubſtance, that the fluidity, 
firtt cauted by the fue, can no longer tublitt. From this 
union ariſes a third kind of body, which, being very porous 
and brittle, is cally reduced to powder; for, the hre hav= 
ing penetrated every where into the pores of the body, the 
particles are both hindered from mutual contact, and di- 
vided into minute atoms. Quincy. 
Divers relidences of bodies are wont to be thrown away, 

as loon as the diſtillation or calcination of the body tit 
vickled them 1s ended. ©": Boyle. 
This may be effected, but not without a calcinatio?, or 
reducing hy art into a {ubtile powder. Brozon's ug. Err. 
CalLcixATORY, 2. /. [from calcinate.] A. vellel uted in 
Calcination, | 
To CALCINE. wv. a. ¶calciner, Fr. from calv, Lat.] 
1. To burn in the fire to a calx, or friable tubitance. See 
Sales ten. ; : 
In hardening, by baking without melting, the heat hath 
theſe degrees; tirlt; it indurateth, then maketh fragile, and, 
laſtly, it doth calcinate. Bacon's Natural Hijtory, N& $7. 
The ſolids ſeem to be earth, bound together with tome oil; 

for it x boue be calcined, fo as the leaſt force will crumble 


of all Kinds, limeſtoncs, calainine, or lapis calaminaris. Locke. | 
 Cx'LAMINT. . ſ. {calamintha, Lat.] The name of a plant. | 
Ic hath a longtubulous flower, which opens at the top into 
two lips; the upper lip is roundith, and divided into two eg 


| 4 South. 
CaLaMITOUSNESS. 2. / from calamitous. ] NIifery; dittrefs. 


corn, which with us is rare, but in hotter countries com- 


Off which, great Heav'n, let her no portion bear. Prior. 
| CALAMUS. u. /. [Lat.] A fort of reed or {weet ſcented 


Calin. 


of ſweet cinnamon, and of ſweet calamus. Exod. xxx. 23.] 
9 ; £ 6: . \ 1 . - . s . . ; Th 
Calan. . J. [caleche, Fr.] A timall carriage of pleaſure. “ 
Ring. 
Ihe ancients uted caln/bes, the figures of teveral of them. 


: . my N : va 6 21 4 14. ov BEL . 
2. X ckoning; UNC tetfult of arithunctlcal o; 


in this lite, being to extrentely wretched and deplorable, "$8 


_ Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. J. 132. 


| CALCINA'TION. 2. /. from calcine; calcination, Fr.] Such | 


To CALCUNE. v. ni Th become a cal 


1. To compute; to reckon, 
2. To conipute the lituation of the planets 


gh by which u. 15 | 2. To burn up. 


Fiery wtputes that union have calein'd, 


LO 


Almott us many minds as men we find. 


Y | Ca 
Tl} . : 1 ] © , * . * N * 9 Neat. 
his crxſtal 13 a pelhicid fille Kone, clean 
* 1118 * 5 * „ 11 * we — 
wich gut colour, end lunga icd heat without loſin, 
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e 7. A / \ | 7% - X oy » 4 $44 a 
T5 CA L{ ULAT E. . 6. [ calculer, Fr. trom Perks, 


. - 100 24 TOTS | 
. 7 » nnn — y " 40 " 8 * Let) 12 
«little tone or bead, uſed in operations uf numbers,] 


| 7 at any certain tins 
A cunning man did cœlculale my birth. ns 

3 12 2 1 g 1 7 A 7 5 
Aud toil ne, that by water 1 mould die 

* ly all theſe fires, why all thele £111 
Way old men fools, and children £474 
Wi: al thoſe things change from their 1 
* no were there then in the world, to 
of tote firit men, and caiculate their 
ſprawl: out of ditches ? | 
3. 1owhuil; to project for any certain end. 

The reatunableiucts of religion clearly appears, Ii ten! 
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{0 directly to the la pincls ot men, and is 
counts, calculated tor our bs nefit. 
CALCULATION: 2. . [from calculate.) 

1. A practice, or manner e reckoning; ti 
Uh, Fpner, that great triond to calci lation; or father 
changeth COLCUIOTGTH, LO CULY Computation. Full 


i aft. of numberine. 
vo 


vale Fu 7 * 
— 

A \ ee * a So a . : — 

Ii then their cælchlatien be true; for ſo th 


een. . 


1410 a 
a. Wits 


* 0 * 45% * * : 7 5 «4/4 1 
Being different from calculations of the ancient tn 

7 r a o * C . 8 5 ** . 6 4 = . 3 Lily Aj Us 

ſervations conhrin nor ours, Brown's I/ Ata Fro- 


CALCULATOR; a. .. [ from calculate. A comput: _ 
+ al ts 

oner. EL | | | 5 
CALCULATORY, adj. from calculate. ] Belon eine wad 
culaton. | Tan bs ah 


_ 7 N 12 5 3 * F 1 * * o 
CL ny . L . E. 1. þ. { calculae, 45 t. Reckoning; Cm: — * 
—= T „ . . I x 42h i 
8 * % _ * ey * 13 no RET q 1 7 
Te Lencral CAUCUK which. vis LAiAELT 1 AT 


«1 ky o + \F o* , i 2 * <4 p . 4 * 
bulatio, eXtcciled eigut Nililions. Herre ! 


- 


Ca'lCULOUS; C och. [ from cores, Lat.] Stenz Erd. 


The k volatile falt of urine will cosgulate Hurts. be 
and thus, perhaps, the-itones, or cælcaloſb concrete fs hy 
Kidney or. bladder, may be produccd. Brown's Be Ins 
have found, by opening the kidneys of actor iy 
that the ftone 15 formed cartier than 1 have unge te Th " 
GA LCULUS. N. . {Latin,} The tone in the bladder. 
CAEDRON-: u. f.. [ chiuiililrou, Fr. from callus; Lat.] Ape; 


da butier; a kettle. | 
9 | In the müdſt of all 
There placed was a cal ide and tall, 
Upon a mighty furnace, burning hot. Fairy 
„Sone itrip the Km, tome portion 0a! the toil 
The limbs, yet trembiins, in the caldrons bat; | 
Some on the fire thereeking entrails broil. Dryd. Auel. 
In the late eruptions, this great hollow was like avi ca 
& on tied with glowing and melted matter, which, 2 it 
boiled over many part, ran down the tides of the mountain, 
= | Haien Remarks on Ita, 
CAL ECUE. Sce CALASH. Seo PPoprd een 
ColrFiCTION: 7. /. ¶ from calefacio, Lat. 
1. nc 0 ot heating any thing. EL 
2. 4 he. ftate at being heated. VVV 
CALEFACTIVE: a,. from caleſacio, Lat.] That Wick 
makes any thing hot; heating 
CALEFACTORY, adj.. [from calefacio, Lat.] That wha 
_ heats, e | | | 
To CA'LEFY. v. n. [calefin, Lat.] To grow hot; tobehcated, 
- Cryital will colefy untoelectricity ; that is, a power that- 
tract ittraws, or light bodtes, and convert the neee, troy 
placed. Bron Fulgar Errours, b. ui. c. i. 
CALENDAR. 2. ſ. [calemiuſiuiu, Lat.] Arcgilter oi the years 
in which the months, and ſtated tunes, are marked, as tet 
vals and holidays. 
What hath this day deferv'd? what hath it done, 
That it in golden letter mould be fet TT 
Among the high tides, in the calendar ? Shak, A. Jeon. 
We compute from calendars differing from one anthers 


Curs'd be the day when firſt L did appear; - 
Let it be blotted trom the calezcar, Z 
Leit it pollute the month. Doyp dns Fab 
To CALENDER. . a. [calendrer, Fr. Skinner.) 100d 

cloth; to lay the nap. of cloth ſmooth. 
CALENDER, . /. [from che verb.] A hot preis; 2 prevail 
which clothiers ſmoota their cloth. 55 
CALENDRTR. x. . [from calender.] The perfor. wid ct 

lenders. : | 1 | 
Ca'lexDs. 2. /. {calende, Lat. It has no ſing¹jg . Tie 
_ firit day of every month among the Romans.“ £ 
CA'LENTURE. . /. {from calto, Lat.] A itempe. prev: 
lar to-failors, in hot climates ; wherein they magine ven 
to be green fields, and will throw. themlelves unto By uh 
= reftramed, „ ag. 
And l tor that lethargy was there no cure, 
But to be caſt into a caleuture. | 
So, by a caleuture mitled, 
The mariner with raptuxe ices, | 
On the tmoorh ocean's azure bed, 
Enamell'd fields, and verdant trees; 
With enger hafte, lie longs to robe 
In that fantaſtick icene, and thinks 
It muſt be lome enchanted grove z | 
And in he leaps, and down he {t10&5. | e 
CALF. . f. caiuis in the plurdi. ce alp, Sax. kait, Dus 
1. The-young f acoobWg . 5 WW 
The colt hath about four years of growth; an. 
fawn, and to the cal“. Bacon Natural Hoy; N 8 
Acoſta tells us of à fowl in Peru, called condo! my 
will, of thernlelves, Kill and cat up a whote 047 at - —_— 
| 55 Wilkins's Mathematical Maga 
Ah! Blonzelind, I love thee more by halts 2 
Than does their tawns, or cows the new -tall'n e 
2. Calves of the lips, mentioned by Hotea, bend on 
ot praiſe and prayers, which the captives ot P39 
drelled to God, being no longer in a condition to 4 
crinces in his temple. | 3 
Fake with-you words, and turn to the Lord, and et 

him, Take away all iniquity, and receive us gric'0n . 

will we render the calves ot our lips. f Joica. luck. 
z. The thick, plump, bulbous part ot the leg. LK % e 

Into her legs I'd have love's iflues fall, 

And ull her calf into a guuty „ 1 

The cal7 of that leg blittered. A eee 48 
CALIBER. 2. /. [calibre, Fr.] The bore, the ramets? 

barrel oi a gun; the diameter of a bullet. N 
CA'LICE. 2. /. [calix, Lat.] A cup; achance. 1, 
| There is a natural analogy between the abluton . 9K 

dy and the purification of the foul; between gan g © , » 

bread and drinking the ſacted calice, and 8 Partiel 700 

the body and blood of Chriſt. 
Ca'LICO. 2. . {from Colecut in India.] Anl: 

of cotton; tometimes itained with gay and behalte 
I wear the hoop petticoat, and am all in 1 19 20% 
fineſt are in ſilks. Adiliſon. Specht 
Calin. adj. Le ids, Lat.] i 
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tan aur | . 
4 utitul —_ 15 


Hot; burning j “ 


"Theig leaven'd cakes, and fillets for my hair. Dryd. n. 


it, being immerſed in gil, it will grow firm again, A νẽẽũůot. 
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CAaLLLi7Y. z. J. Ltroin hd.) Heat. 
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EAT 


. i 4; ſolve in any way of heat; for it will diſſolve with 
Ice Win eollauate in water, or warm oil; nor doth it only 
fre, it Wil = Jetual heat, but not endure the potential ca- 
fan undo aters. Bron Vulgar Errours, b. il. c. 1. 
l Of mand Kalif, Arab. an heir or lucceſlor.] A title 
LIT. 12 35 54 rhe lucceſſors of Mahomet among the 
ee es Felted with ablolute power in attuirs, 
C [ICEM o. * | 


1018S And. civil. 


ip. 
(** 

\ 
Wehren 
Don 1 ba 


b . 164 TT. 4 7 
14 : 


L. Ur 
„ cloudimels. : ect vition, | 
1 l of diminution, or imperfect vition, in the mole, 
ye an abolition, or total priwation; initead of j Uu, 
” nel Js conclude 2 cecity, or blindneis. Vlg. ET. 
or dimnels, V+ 


$1 G1NOUS- 04)» [ caltging; 


of darknend x. . (from caliginous.] Darkneſs; ob- 


cursivovsxkss. 

cutityv. . ! Be . 33 
3 N * [wunyacis.) Beautiful writing. 
Caro. n. ſ. LM ⏑Aia 1 Bea c 


i language is incapable of caligraphy. Prideaux's Conn. 

us langunge 2 yes | 

orgs, Sce CaLLIT ERS. | Ty 

z J {from caliber.) A handgun; a harquebuſe; 
Ys * 


urg. let. | 
| old muikct. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Ar : 3 
: Come, manage me Your cali ver. 


CI. . r A cup; a word uled in botany; as, 


the cx of a "7 
„ALK. v. 4. Utr 5 r. ber ith which leak 
-zeitopped 3 or from cæle, Sax. tne keel. Skinner. ] To ltop 

the leaxs of a ſhip. .. 


. | . 8 2 ; ' 
There is a great Errour committed in the manner of calł- 
14» S 


1e his mafetty's hips 3 which being done with rotten oakum, | 
goo Nis maſeit y . 


"the cauſe they are hakye FE * s Efjays. 
do here ſome pick out bullets from the tide 3 Wh 
Some drive old oakum through each ſcam and rift; 
Their left-hand does the calkrg iron guide, 
The rattling mallet with the right they U,. N 
Cx'LkER, 1. /. [from calk.) The workman that ſtops the 
be KS vi - | 5 . : f | 5 
Efe ne of Gebal, and the wiſe men thereof, were in 


thee thy calie rs; all the ſhips of the ſca, with their mariners, 


were in thee to occupy tay merchandize. Ezek. xxvii. g. 


(AK WS. 1. /. A term in painting, uſed where the back ſide 


* 


covered with black lend, or red chalk, and the lines traced 


trough on à waxed plate, wall, or other matter, by paſſing 


ettly over each ſtroke of the delign with a point, whica 
laves an unpreſſion of the colour on the plate or wall 2 Chamb. 
CALL. v. 60 Lat. kalder, Danith. ] | 5 
'0 name; to denommate. | 2 8 
2 yy God called the light day, and the darkneſs he called 
richt. I | Cen. 1. 5. 
Tow mmon; or invite, toor from any place, thing, or perton. 
Be not amazed, call all your ſenſes to you, defend my re- 
puration, or bid tarewel to your good life forever. SHA. 
Why came not the llave back to me, when 1 called him? 
. 5 D we bc King Lear. 
Ae you ca! {forth from out a world of men, | 
To {jay the innocent? 
Lodronius, that famous captain, was called up, and told 
by lis ſervants, that the general was fled. - Knolles's Hijt, 
Or call up hun, that left halt told 1 | 
The ltory of Cambuſcan bold. 
then evils proceed from, a looſe heart, and an untied tongue. 


Taylor's Holy Living. 


The foul makes uſe of her memory, to call to mind hat 
held to treat of. Dufpa's Rules to Devotion. 


* 


Ihe lalutations oi the morning tide | 
Call up the ſun; thole ended, to the hall 


duch line employments our whole days divide, 


We wait the patron, hear the lawyers bawl. 
Then, by conleat, abſtain from further ſpoils, — 
Call off the dogs, and gather up the ſpoils. Addiſon. 


By the pleaturez of the imagination or fancy, I mean tuch 
2 arile from viſible objects, when we call up their 1deas into 
car minds by paintings, ſtatues, or deſcriptions. - Spectator. 

Why loft thou call my ſorrows up afreſh! 


My father's name brings tears into my eyes. Addiſ. Cato. 
{am called off from publick diſſertations, by a domeſtick. 


air of Treat importance. N OD, Tatler, Ne 750. 

Æſchylus haus à tra Sedy, entitled Perſæ, in which the ſhade 

ef Darius is calle! up. Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 

Che paſſions cal! away the thoughts, with inceſſant impor- 

wity, toward the object that excited them. Watts. 
3 Lo conroke; to ſummon together. 


Now call we our high coart of parliament. Shakeſpeare. 
The king being informed of much that had palled that | 


wht, lent to the lord mayor to call a common council un- 
mectiately. c | FS 75 Clarendon. 
& To ſummon judicially. | | 


Th 


K -. ol, 1 — . $ — * . + * 4 p 
Euhe called to account for all his mitcarriages. Clarend. 


Once a day,“ ſpecially in the early years of hte and ſtudy, 


7 1 1 — * S 2 N . 
ay" vourtelves to an account, whatnew ideas, what new Pro» 
reer truth, you have gained, Watts, 
„ 1olummon by command. | 


b. In the then a RE 4 8 | | 
le thegloglcal tenſe, to inſpire with ardours ot picty ; or 
» WMmon into the church. IP TE 


Parated unto the at. God. | 
deck uno the. goſpel of God. 3 


* y OM. i. I. 
'" 22Voke; to appeal to. 


call God for a record upon my ſoul, that, to ſpare you 34 


pong not as yet unto Corinth. 


Mcanyt ek! : i t N 
. cmentobjcëttons in law, the authority of the lord Man- 
cadlter, Who had tr 4 t) 7 i 

ac rod the fame paths, was till called upon. 


Clarendon. 


2 Cbr. I. 23. 


x . i 

510 froclaim; to publiſh, - 
gage olad-finger, plac'd above the croud, 
Nor par a w_ to ſhilling, tweet, and loud, 
Fomzke 5 deer ho calls the plaim fo clear. Gay. 

ort vifit. 

| * NN 80, call on my brother Quintus, 

pray him, with the tribunes, to come to me. 


He ordered „ Ben. Jobnſon's Catiline. 
aidtorſe eq her to call at his houſe once a week, Which ſhe 


ome time after he. 
uh — ume after, when he heard no more of her. Temple. 


' y "a 
l brit of all called in 


We called in t nt St. James's. - Addiſ. Spect. Ne 403. 


orge, where there is an artificial port. 
cite; t . e x Addiſon 0¹ Italy. 
to put in action; to bring into view. | 
And call E with angry pride, 
See Dion bh, his {pots on every fide, 
nd call 1 "a Homer's thoughts refine, - | 
IT, — — forth from ev'ry line. Pope. 
Deafnel; ee g 5 ſome approbrious denomination, 
dom I can c "a es men for all company, except friends; 
<# names, if they do not {peak loud enough. 
in. Tocall back, T Swift to Pope. 
ks al s wiſe, 
Lords; b 


0. To ex 


þ / 4 
Conviey, 


o revoke; to retract. 
and will bring evil, and will not call Lack 


lp of them that work iniquity. 
| [/aiah, xxx1, 2. 


1j. J call + | 
fir. To demand; to require; to claims 


trom caligo, Lat. to be dark. ] Dark- | 


e, Lat.] Obſcure; dim; full 


om calage, Fr. hemp, with which leaks 


| Dryden. 


CALL, 2. /. {from the verb.] 
1, A vocal addreſs. 


- - Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


_ b: f Aj 2 : 2 1 a | 8 . 5 5 
de king had tent for the earl to return home, where he 


H that An, 1* * a : 7 5 | | 

„that day did the Lord God of hoſts call to weeping, and 

magurnung, and to baldneſs, and to girding with fackcloth. 
| | ſaiab, xxii. 12. 


Paul a fervant of Jetus Chriſt, called to be an apoſtle, ſe- 


en that Jord perplexed their counſels and deſigns, with | 


might begin as near the fountain -head as poilible, 


act an will ariſe againſt the houſe of the evil docrs, 


Madam, his majeſty doth ca,. or you; | 
And/or your grace; and you, my noble lord, Shakepeare, 
You ite, how men of merit are ſought after; the unde- 

ſerver may tizep, when the man of action is called for. Shax. 
Among them he a ſpirit of phrenty ſent, 
Who hurt their minds, | 
And urg'd you on, with mad deſire, | | 
To call in Hate jor their deſtroyer. Milton's Agoriſtes. 
For maiter, or for ſervant, here to call, | | 
Was all alike, waere only two were all. Dryden's Fables. 
He commits every {im that his appetite calls in, or perhaps 
his conſtitution or fortune can bear, Rogers. 

14. To call iu. To retume money at intereſt. 

Horace delcribes an old uſurer, as tocharmed with the plea- 
ſures of a, country lite, that, in order to make a purchate, he 
called in all his money; but what was the eventot it? why, 


15. To coll in, To reſume any thing that is in other hands, 
It chpped money be called iꝝ all at once, and topped from 
palſing by weight, I tear it will top trade, and put our at- 
fairs all ata ſtand, Locke. 
Neither is any thing more crue} and oppreſſive in the Frenc! 
government, than their practice of ca/{zzy 72 thei money, At- 
ter they have ſunk it very low, and then coining it anew, at 
ahiglier value. | Sol. 
16. To call u. To ſummon together; to invite. 
The heat is paſt, follow me no tarther.now z._ 
all in the pow'rs, good couling Weitinoreland, SY. 
le fears my ſubjects loyalty, | 2 88 0 
And now mult call in ſtrangers. Denbam's Set hy. 
17. To call on. To ſolicit for a favour, or a debt. | 
I would be loth to pay him before his day; what need Ibe 
ſo forward with him, that calls not n me? Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
18, Te call on. To repeat ſolemnly. 0 1 
| Thrice cail upon my name, thrice beat your breaſt, 
And hail me thrice to everlaſting reſt. Dryden. 
The Athenians, when they loſt any menat ſea, went to the 
\ ſhores, and, calling thrice on their names, raiſed a cenotaph, 
or empry monument, to their memories. Broome on the O. . 
19. To call over, To read aloud u liſt or muſter-roll, 
20. To call out, To challenge; to ſummon to fight. 
| When their tov'reign's quarrel cails em out, | 
His foes to mortal combat they dety, Dryder's Virgil, 
21. To call up¹ To implore; to pray to. 
Call upon: me in the day of trouble; I will deliver thee, and 
thou ſhalt glorify me. Wo 


But would you ſing, and rival Orpheus' ſtrain, 
Tae wond'ring foreſts ſoon ſhould dance again: 
Ihe moving mountains hear the pow'rful ca!l, 


2. Requilition, 
_ ſuffer themtelves to be always at the call, and to ſtand to-the 
ſentence of a number of mcan 3 ooler, Preface, 
But death comes not at c] juſtice divine 5 
Mends not her ſloweſt pace, for pray'rs or cries. Par, Loft, 


z. Divine vocation 3 ſummons to true feligion. 


Prunketnels calls off the watchmen from their towers; and |. 


Vet he at length, time to himſelf beſt known, 
Rememb'ring Abraham, by ſome wondrous call, 
VNlay bring them back repentant and fincere. Par. Regan. 


to it, when he perſecuted the Chriſtians, whom he confidently 
Were miſtaken. | es . 
4. A ſummons from Heaven; an impulſe. 
How juttly then will impious mortals fall, 
Whole pride would ſoar to heav'n without a call? Roſcom. 
T hole who to empire by dark paths aſpire, 

Still plead a call to what they moſt deſire. 

5. Authority; command. | 


thought in the wrong: but yet it was he, and not they, who | 


Locke. 


6. A demand; a claim. 2 ED EG 
Dependenceis a perpetual call upon humanity, anda greater 


whatſoever. 8 | Addifun. Spectator, Ne 181. 
7. An inſtrument to call birds. 5, 

as may expreſs the ſeveral tones of thote creatures, whichare 
- repreſented. Wilkins's Mathematical Mogick. 


8. Calling; vocation; employment. 


Now, through the land, his cure of fouls he ſtretch'd, 
And, like a primitive apottle, preach'd: 5 

Still chearful, ever conſtant to his ca ;;;; 
By many follow'd, lov'd by molt, admir'd by all. Dryd. 


9. A nomination. | 


there being nine ſerjeants of that cl. Bacon's Henry VII. 
A1 I. AT; 4 ; F : f , 8 | ; | 
Salt. / A trull. 1 


He call'd her whore; a beggar, in his drink, 


1. Vocation; profeſſion; trade. | | | 

It God has interwoven {ſuch a pleafure with our ordinary 
callizg, how much ſuperiour mutt that be, which arites from 
the turvey of a ods be ? Surcly, as much as chriſtianity is 
nobler than a trade. : | | 
Wie find ourſelves obliged to go on in honeſt induſtry in 
our calling. TIER „ „eu. 
I cannot torbear warning you againſt endeavouring at wit 

in your ſermons ; becauſe many ot your calling have made 


2. Proper ttation, or employment. „ 
The Gauls found the Roman ſenators ready to die with 
honour in their calliugs. ; Saut. 
3. Claſs of perſons united by the ſame employment or profeſſion. 
It may be a cantion to all chriſtian churches and magi- 
ſtrates, not to impoſe celibacy on whole callings, and great 
multitudes of men or women, who cannot be 1uppoſable to 
have the gift of continence. | 3 
4. Divine vocation; invitation or impulſe to the true religion. 
St. Peter was ignorant of the calling of the Gentiles, 
= Hakexwell on Providence. 
CA\LLIPERS. u. /. [of this word I know not theetymology, 
nor does any thing more prohable occur, than that, perhaps, 
the word is corrupted from clippers, mitruments with which 
any thing is clipped, incloſed or embraced. } Compaſles with 
howed ſhanks. | 
Callipers meaſure the diſtance of any round, cylindrick, 
conicat body, either in their extremity, or any part leſs than 
the extreme; ſo that, when workmen uſe them, they open 
the two points to their deſcribed width, and turn ſo much 
ſtuff off the intended place, till the two points of the callipers 
fit juſt over their work, Moxon's ere. Exerciſes. 
CaLLO'SITY. . /. [ collofite, Fr.] A kind of ſwelling with- 
cout pain, like that of the ſkin, by hard labour; and therefore, 
when wounds, or the edges of ulcers, grow lo, they are {aid 
to be callous. | Quincy. 


The ſurgeon ought to vary the diet of his patient, as he 
finds the fibres looſen too much, are too flaccid, and pro- 
duce funguſes, or as they harden and produce calleſſties; in 
the firſt cate, wine and ſpirituous liquours are uſeful, in the 


lat hurttul. 


Arbuihnot on Diet. 


in a very few days after, he put it out again. Adiliſon. Speer. 


CALLUS. u. J. L Latin. 


Pjalm J. 15. 


And headlong ſtreams hang liſt'ning in their tall, Pope. 


It may be feared, whether our nobility would contentedly 


St, Paul humfelt believed he did well, and that he had a call | 


Dryden. 
Dh! Sir, L wiſh he were within my call, or your's. Denham. 
|  tirely laid afleep, and never more awakened, 


incitement to tenderneſs and pity, than any other motive 


For thoſe birds or beatts were made from ſuch pipes or calls, 


 CA'LMLY. adv. [from calm.] 


Upon the fixteenth was held the ſericants feaſt at Ely place, | 


CALux Ess. 1. /. [from calm. ] 


" South | 


themſelves ridiculous by attempting it. | Sar, 
I left no calling for this idle trade, LOR, 
No duty broke, no father diſobey*d. - Pope. 


CAL 
A 5 - 
Ca'LLous.' af; [calus, Lat. | 
1. Inquxrated; hardened having the pores ſhut up; | 
In progreſs of time, the ulceis became ſinuous und callous; 
with induration of the glands, Wijeman's Surgety. 
2. Hardned ; infenſihle, e 2 NS 
Liceatioutnets has ſo long paſſed for ſharpneſs of wit, and 
greatnels of mind, that the conſcience is groven callous. 
| ; J. Eftrange. 
: The wretch is drench'd too deep, 
His foul is ſtupid, and his heart allecp 
Fattew'd in vice, fo callous ant ſo Yrofſs, : | 
„He ins, and fees not, ſenteleſs of his lots, Dryden's Per/. 
CA'LLOUSNESS. u. .. [from callous.] 5 
1. Hardneſs; induration of the fibres! | . 
The oftner we uſe the organs of touching, the more of 
theſe ſcales: are formed, and the ſkin becomes the thicker, 
and lo a callo/.zfs grows upon it.  Cheyne's Philef. Prin. 
2. Inſenſibility. | | 
It they let go their hope of everlaſting life with willing = 
nels, and entertain fins} perdition with exultation, ought 
they not to be eſtermed dettitute of common ſenſe, and aban- 
doned to a cellgt/hefs and numbnels of foul ? Bentley; 
CaLLOW, adj, Unfledged; naked; without feathers. 
_Buriting with kindly rapture, forth diſelos'd 
Their callow young. Milton Par. Lojt, b. vii. I. 429, 
Then as an eagle, who, with pious care, 
Was beating widely on the wing for prey, 
Jo her now ſilent airy does repair, 
And finds her callo infants forc'd away. Dryden. 
How in {mall flights they know to try their young, 
And teach the calloxv child her parent's ſong. 


1. An mduration of the "op 8 5 
2. The hard ſubſtance by which broken bones are united. 


CALM. adj. [calne, Fr. kalm, Dutch] 
elements. STD | | 
Calm was the day, and, through the trembling air, 
Sweet breathing Zephyrus did fottly pla | 
A gentle ſpirit, that lightly did allay 
_ Hot Titan's beams, which then did gliſter fair; Spenſer, 
2. Unditturb'd ; unruffled ; applied to the paſſions, bs 
It is no ways congruous, that God ſhould be frightening 
men into truth, who were made fo be wrought upon by c 
evidence, and gentle methods of perſuaſion. = Atterhury, 
The queen her ſpeech with cal attention hears, 


CalM. 1. f.. | | 8 
1. Serenity; ſtillneſs; freedom from violent motion. 


. It ſcemeth molt agreeable to reafon, that the waters rather 


| food in a quiet cal, than that they moved with any raging 

or overbeartug violence, Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World, 
1 Every pilot 8 

Can ſteer the ſhip in calms; but he performs 


Nor God alone in the {hill calm we find, 


paſſions, DEE > | 


| ſtorms: and therefore, ſince ſtorms and cahns do always fol- 
gible to have the ſtorm firit, and the calm afterwards : ſince 


making; but a calm after a ſtorm, a peace of God's. South, 
To CALM. v. 4. [from the noun.eeelk! 
1, Toſtill; to quiet. 


calim the tempeſt raiſed by olus. 
3. 20 pacity ; to appeaſe, 


ſtorms within our breafts. 
Thoſe paſſions, which ſeem ſomewhat calmed, may be en- 
Atterbury\. 
. He will'd to ſtay, | 
The ſacred rites and hecatombs to pay, | . 
And calm Minerva's wrath. Pope's Odyſſey, b. iii. J. 17 5% 
CALMER. 2. J. [from calm.) The perſon or thing which his 
the power of giving quiet. 3 | 


Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a reſt to his mind, a 


| <cheerer of his ſpirits, a diverter of ſadneſs, a calmer of un- 
quiet thoughts, a moderator of patſions, a procuret of con- 
| VV _ Walton, © 


tentedneſs. | 
1. Without ſtorms, or violence; ſerenit 


in their place; fo virtue in ambition is violent, in authority 

ſettled and calm, | | 
: .. His curled brows = 

Frown on the gentle ſtream, which calmly flows. Denham. 


b | 2. Without paſſions ; quietly. 
Could not have laid ſuch terms upon his callet, Shakeſp. | 
TCAZENG $/, nad, ooo: : 


The nymph did like the ſcene appear, 
Serene] | xp calmly fair; - 
Soft fell her words, as flew the air, 


1. Tranquillity ; ſercnity. . . | 
While the ſteep horrid roughneſs of the wood | 
| Strives with the gentle calmneſs of the flood.  Denhar: 
2. Mildnets; freedom from paſſion. . 
I've been i' th* market- place, and, Sir, tis fit 
You have ſtrong party, or defend yourſelf 
: 1 beg the grace, 
You would lay by thoſe terrours of your face; 
Till er to your eyes you firſt reſtore, 
I am afraid, and I can beg no more. 
CA'LMY. adj. [from calm. ] Calm; peaceful; 
And now they nigh approached to the ſted, 
Where as thoſe mermaides dwelt : it was a ſtill 
And calmy bay, on th' one fide ſheltered 8 
With the broad ſhadow of an hoary hill. Fairy Q. 5. ii 
CA'TOMEL. 2, ſ. ¶ calomelas, a chymical Word.] Mercury fix 
times ſublimed. | | | 
He ſyponted lenient purgatives with calomel, once in three 
or tour days. wg Wiſeman's Surgery. 
CALORI'FICK, adj. { calorificus, Lat.] That which has G. 
quality of producing heat; heating. | 
— Colorifick principle is either excited within the heated body, 
or transferred to it, through any medium, from ſome other. 
Silver will grow hotter than the liquour it zontains. Grew. 
CALOfTE, 64. ([French.] , 5 ; 
1. A cap or coif, worn as an eccleſiaſtical ornament in France. 
2. [In architecture.] A round cavity or depreſſure, in form of a 
cap or cup, lathed and plaiſtered, uſed to diminiſh the rife or 
elevation of a moderate chapel, cabinet, alcove, &c. Harris. 
CALOTYERS. u. . 2 Monks df the Greek church, , 
CALTROPS. . /. | colenzppe, Saxon.} 5 
1. An inſtrument made with three ſpikes, ſo that which way 
ſoever it falls to the ground, one & them points upright, to 
wound horſes feet; f | 
The ground about was thick ſown with caltrops, which 
vey worn incommoded the ſhoeleſs Moors. Dr. Addiſon. 
2. A plant. 28 
It is very common in the South of France, Spain, and 
Italy, where it grows among corn, and on moſt of the arable 


Dryden, 


land, and is very troubleſome to the feet of cattle; for the 
| trut 


Prior; 


1. Quiet z ſerene; not ſtormy; not tempeſtuous; applied to the 


Her eyes reſtrain the lilver-ſtreaming tears. Pope's Odyſ, 


The tkilfulpart, can manage it in ſtorms. Denham's Sopby. 


le mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the wind: Pope. 
2. Freedom from diſturbance; quiet; repoſe ; applied to the 


Great and ſtrange calms uſually portend the moſt violent 
low one another, certainly, of the two, it is much more eli- 


. a calm before a ſtorm is commonly a peace of a man's own 


Neptune we find buſy in the beginning of the FEneis, 6 


„ Jetus, whoſe hare word checked the ſea, as much exerts 
himſelf in ſilencing the tempeits, and calming the inteſtine 
; Decay of Putty. 


In nature, things move violently to their place, and calmly. 


Bacon's Efſays, No 11. 


By calmneſs, or by abſence: all's in anger. Shakeſpeare, 
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To CALVE. v. n. [from calf.} 


2. It is uſed metaphorically for any act of bringing forth; and 


His hinder parts. 


CalLv'uxious. adj. [from calumny.] Slanderons; falſely 


Thou ſhalt not eſcape calumny. « 17 
It is a very hard calumny upon our ſoilor climate, to athrm, | 


CALA. u. J. 


Ca Mun EX. . /. [See CAMBERING.] A term among work- 


fruit being armed with ſtrong prickles; run into the feet of 
the cattle, which walk over the land. This is certainly the 
plant which is mentioned in Virgil's Georgick, under the 
name of tribulus. | Fe, Millar. 


1. To bring a calf; ſpoken of a co--w-. 1 
When ſhe has calv'd, then ſet the dam aſide, , 
And for the tender progeny provide. Dryden Virgil. 


ſometimes of men, by way of reproach. 
J would they were barbarians, as they are, 
Though in Rome litter d; not Romans: as they are not; 
'Thcugh calved in the porch o' th capitol. Shakejp. 
The graity clods now calv'd, now halt appear'd 
he tawny lion, pawing to get free : | 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. J. 463. 
ALVES-SNOUT. See SR APDRAGOR. 

CALVTLLE. n. /. 1 A ſort of apple. See APPLE. 
To CALUMNIATE. w. z. [calumnior, Lat. ] To acculc falſely; 
to charge without juſt ground. a : 
| Beauty, wit, high birth, deſert in ſervice, 

Love, an charity, are ſubject all 
Ic 


To envious and calummating time. 


Shakeſpeare. 


He mixes truth with falſehood, and has not forgotten the | 


old rule of calummiating ſtrongly, that ſomething may re- 
main. | | Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
Do I calumniate! thou ungratetul Vanoc ! e 
Perfidious prince l-Is it a calumny | 
To tay, that Gwendolen hetroth'd to Y ver, 
Was by her father firſt aſſur'd to Valens? 

o CALU'MNIATE. v. 3. To flander, 5 
One trade or art, even thoſe that ſhould be the moſt libe- 
ral, ſhall make it their buſineſs to dildain and calumnate 

another. 5 5 

CaLUMNIA'TION. 7. /. [from calumniate.} That which we 
call calumniation, is a malicious and falſe repreſentation of an 
enemy's words or actions, to an offenſive purpole. _ Aplife. 


A. Philips. 


Caluuxrarok. . /. from calummate.) A torger of ac-| 


cuſation; a flanderer. 8 | | 

le that would live clear of the envy and hatred of potent 
 eabunniators, muſt lay his finger upon his mouth, and keep 
his hand out of the ink- pot. . [ Eſirange. 


At the {ame time that Virgil was celebrated by Gallus, we 


know that Bavius and Mævius were his declared toes and 
calumnators. Addijon. Spettator. 


reproachful. | REES, 
Virtue itſelf ſcapes not calumnious ſtrokes. 
35355 With calummious art 5 


Shabeſſ ; 


OF counterfeited truth, thus held their cars. Par. LI. 


 CALUMNY. 7. /. [calumnia, Lat.] Slander; falſe charge 

-  groundleſs acculation, 88 „„ 
Be thou as chaſte as ice, as pure as ſnow, _ 

Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


that fo excellent a fruit will not grow here. Temple. 
[(Latin.] Any thing that is rendered reducible 
to powder by burning. ES | 


vw * 


old, that is more denſe than lead, reſiſts eremptorily 


all the dividing power of fire; and will not at all be reduced 


into a calx, or line, by ſuch operation as reduces lead into it. 
. | 8 | PIES Digby on Boles. 
C LYCUr. rf, {colyculus, Lat.] A ſmall bud of à plant. Dick. 


CAMAattu. u. /. [trom camachuia, which name is given dy |. 


the otientals to the onyx, when, in preparing it, they find 
another colour. e 2 5 
1. A tone with various figures and repreſentations of land- 
Trips, farmed r ²˙ w- | 
2. {ln buzi! A term uſed where there is only one colour, 
and where the lights and ſhadows are of gold, wrought on 
a golden or azure ground. This kind of work is chietly 
uled to repreſent ballo relievos. | _ Chambers. 


nien. 


conſiderable being fet upon it, it may, in length of tune, 
bie induced to à ftraight,  Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
CxMBERING. 2. /. word mentioned by Skinner, as peciu- 
Har to thipbuilders, who ſay, that a place is cambering, when 
they mean arched, [from chambre, F rench. ] Ml 


CAMBRICK. 1. /. [from Cambray, a city in Flanders, where | 
it was principally made.], A kind of fine linen, dic nor 


rutfes, womens fleeves and gs; 


He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rainbow; inbles, 


caddites, cambricks, and lawns. _ Shave, Winter's Trav. 
Rebecca had, by the uſe of a looking-glaſs, and by the 
further ute of certain attire, made oi cambich, upon her 
head, attained to an evil art, Taicer, 
Confted'rate in the cheat, they draw the tiong, 


And cambrick handkerchiefs revvard the ſung, Gay's Trive| 


Cant. The preteritc of to come. 5 
© Till all the pack came up, and ev*ry hound 


Tore the fac huntiman, grov'ling on the ground. Adlin. 
C uE. A. ſ. [Lcameluc, Lat,] An animal very common in 


Arabia, Judea, and tie neighbouring countries. One fort is 


large, and full of ft, and fit to carry burdens of athoutand | 
Bi weiglit, having one bunch upon its back. Another 


have two bunches upon their backs, like a natural ſaddle, 


and are fit either tor burdens, or men to ride on. A third 


kind is Jeanr, and of 2 tmaller ſize, called dromedaries, be- 
cauſe of their iwittineſs ; which are generally uſed tor ruling 
by men of quality. Sce DROMEDARY.. | 


Camels hive large ſolid feet, but not hard; in the ſpring, | 


their hair falls entirely off, in lets than three days time, when 
the flies are extremely unealy to them. Camels, it is faid, will 
_ eontinue ten or twelve days without eating or drinking, and 
keep water a long time in their ſtomach, tor their refreſh - 
ment. It is reported, that nature has furmihed them, tor 
this purpoſe, with a very large ventricle, with many bags 
cloſed withk the coats of it, round about it, for reervin 


WM 
. 1 2 
the water, But the Jeſuits in China, where they diflected 


tevoral camels, tornd no ſuch bags. When a camel is upon 
vow ney, his matter follows him, ſinging and whiſtling ; and 


tle londer he tings, the better the camel goes. The fleſh of 


agile is ſerved up at the belt tables, among the Arabians, 
Perkans, and other eaſtern nations; but the uſe of it was 
tochid the Hebrews, they being ranked by Moles among the 
unclean creatures, Deut. XIV. 7. Cainet. 
| Patient of thirſt and toil, 
Son of the deſart! even the camel feels, 
Shot through his wither'd heart, the fiery blaſt Th:-1ſon. 
CAMlELOPARD. . 6 —— camelus and pardus, Lat.] An 
© 2Abyfliniin animal, taller than an elephant, but not ſo thick. 
Ile ts to named, beciute he has a neck and head like a ca- 
mel; he is ſpotted like x pard, but his ſpots are white upon 
a red ground. The Italians call him giaraffa. Trewvoux. 
ComioTt. 7. / {from camel.] A Kind of ſtuff originally 
CAMLET, 5 made by a mixture of filk and camels hau; 
it is now made with wool and ſilk. 
This habit was not of camels ſkin, nor any coarſe tex- 
tult of its Hair, but rather ſome finer weave of camelot, gro- 
grain, or the like; in as much as theſe ſtuffs are ſuppoſed to 
be male of the hair of that animal. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
Meantime the paſtor ſhears their hoary beards, 
Ard cates, of their hair, the loaden herds : 
Thor camelts warm in tents the ſoldier hold, 


Dryden 


CAME'RA OBSCURA. [Latin,] An optical machine uſed in 


CAMERADE. u. ſ. [from camera, a chamber, Lat.] One that 


 Camisa'Do. 2. /. See a ſhirt, Ital. camiſium, low Lat.] 


Hrat. 


CAMP. 1. /. ¶ camp, Fr. camp, Sax. from campus, Lat.] 


 CAMP-FIGHT. . /. 


Camber, a piece of timber cut arching, fo as a weight | 


 CAMPHIRE TREE. 2. . {camphora, Lat.] 5 


110. 


| To CAN. wv. . [ lonnen, Dutch, 


CAN 


a darkened chamber, ſo that the light coming only through 
a double convex glaſs, objects expoſed to daylight, and op- 
polite to the glaſs, are repreſented inverted upon any white 
matter placed in the focus of the glaſs. Martin. 


lodges in the lame chamber; a boſom companion, By cor- 
ruption we now ule comrade. 

Camerades with him, and confederates in his worthy de- 
ſign. | Rymer's Tragedies of laſt Age. 
Ca -- ren adj. [ cameratus, Lat.] Arched ; roofed ſlope- 
wile... ©: | RES 
CAMERA'TION. adj. [ cameratio, Lat.] A vaulting orarching. 


An attack made by ſoldiers in the dark; on which occaſion 
oy put their ſhirts outward, to be feen by each other, 
hey had = {ORE theſame night, whole darkneſs would 
have encreaſed the fear, to have given a camiſado upon the 
Engliſh. 2 Hayavard, 
CAMISATED. adj, [irom camiſa, a ſhirt.] Dreſſed with the 
ſhirt outward. 5 | CORES 
CAMLET. See CAMELOT, _ A 
He had on him a gown with wide ſleeves, of a kind of 
water camlet, of an excellent azure colour. Bacon. 
CA'MMOCK. 1. . | cummoc, Saxon. ] An herb; the ſame with 
Helly whin, or reſtbarroæu. = 
Its flower is papilionaceous, and ſucceeded by a ſwelling 
pod, ſometimes long, and ſometimes ſhort, a is bivalve, 
and filled with kidney-thaped feeds, | 
There are many ſpecies of this plant, of which four forts 
grow wild in England; and that called the prickly refthar- 
r9w, with purple flowers, is uſed in medicine. The roots of 
this plant ſpread far under ground, and are o tough, that, 
in ploughing, it often ſtops the oxen. Millar. 


only uſed of the noſe. 


after frequent commixture, have not worn out the cays 
nole unto this dag. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 10. 


The order of tents, placed by armies when they keep the 
field. We ule the phraſe o pitch a camp, to encamp. 


Ihe hum ot either army ttilly ſounds. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
Next, to ſecure our camp, and naval pow'rs, 

Raiſe an embattel'd wall, with lofty tow'rs. Pope's Iliad. 
To CAM. w. a. [from the noun. ] To encamp; to lodge in 
tents, for hoſtile purpoſes. | 0 

Had our great palace the capacity . 
To camp this holt, we would all fup together. Shakeſp. 
An old word for combat. . | 
For their trial by camp-fight, the accuſer was, with the 


. him his glove or gantlet, to challenge him to thys 
wal.” MO SEL hart | 

5 5 n. f. Fcampaigne, French; campania, Lal.] 
1. A large, open, level tract of ground, without hills. 

The contrary of all this happens in countries thinly nta 
bited, and eſpecially in vaſt campantas, where there are tew 
cities, beſides what grow by the rehtdence of kings. Temple. 

Thoſe gracetul groves, that ſhade the plain, 
Where Tiber 10lls majeſtick to the main, | | 
And fattens, as he runs, the fair campargr, Garth. 


tering into 6 9p tony 


made a fair concluſion of the campaign. 
An iliad riting out of one campuig. 
CAMPA'NIFORM. adj. [of campara, a bell, and forma, Lat.] 
A term uſed of flowers, which are in the {hape of a bell. 
| Harris, 
CAMPANULATE, At. The ſame with campaiciiorm. 
CAMPESTRAL, a4). [compeſtris, Lat.] Growing in fields. 
The mountain beech is the whitett 3 but the campeſtral, 
or wild beech, 1+ of u black colour, and more durable. 


Mortumer's Huſbandry. 


( Clarendon. 


It hath leaves like thote of the pear tree, but full of ribs, 
winch grow alternately on the brancaes ; the flowers conhit 
ot. one teat, divided into five or tix ſegments; the fruit is 
maped like a nut, the ſhell tender, and the kernel. bitid. 
There are two torts of this tree; one is a native of the iſle 

of Borneo, from which the beſt camprire is taken, which is 
{uppoled to be a natural exludation from the tree, produced 
in tuch places where the bark of the tree has been wounded 
or cut. The other fort is a native of Japan, Which Dr. 
empter deſerihes to be a kind of bay, bearing black or 
purple berries, and from whence the inhabitants prepare. 
their camphire, by making a {imple decoction of the root and 
wood of this tree, cut into ſmall pieces; but this tort of cn 
phire is, in value, eighty or an OTE times leſs than the 
true 7 camphire. SER ER 

CAMPNORATE. adj. {from camphora, Lat.] Impregnated 
with camphire, 7 : | 

By ſhaking the ſaline and camphorote liquours together, 
we ealily confounded them into one high coloured 2 
8 „ „„ ee 


Ca' uriox. 1. ſ. [lichnie, Lat.] A plant. 


U 


ſtalks; the cup ot the flower 1s whole, and either tubulous or 


fozm of a clove gilliflower, and are generally heart-thaped; 
the ovary, which rites in the centre ot the calyx, becomes 3 
conical truit, which 1s wrapt up in the flower cup, and has 
commonly one cell, filled with feeds, which are roundith, 
angular, and kidney-thaped. Ular. 
Camus. 1. / [probably trom camya, Lat.] A thin dreis, 
mentioned by Spenſer, 
And was yclad, for heat of ſcorching air, 
All in tilken camus, lily white, | 
Purfled upon with many a folded plight. Fairy Queen. 
Can. . /. [canne, Sax.] A cup; generally a cup made of 
metal, or tome other matter than earth. 55 
I hate it as an unfll'd can,  Shakefp. Tavelfrth Night. 
One tree, the coco, attordeth ſtuff for houting, cloathing, 
ſhipping, meat, drink, and car, Grew's Coſmologia Sacra. 
His empty can, with ears half worn away, a 
Was hung on hugh, to boaſt the triumph of the day. Dryd. 
It is ſometimes, though 
rarely, uled alone; but is in conſtant ule as an expreſſion of 
the potential mood; as, I c4 do, thou canſt do, T coald do, 
thou cculle do. It has no ether terminations, ] rogue 
1. To be able; to have power. | 


In place there is licence to do good and evil, whereof the 
latter is 2 curſe; for, in evil, the beſt condition is not to 
will; the ſecond not to car, Bacon; Effays, Nv 11. 

O, there's the wonder ! 

Mecznas and Agrippa, who can moſt 

With Cœlar, are his foes. His wife Octavia, 

Driven from his houle, ſollicits her revenge, 

And Dolabella, who was once his friend. 

He can away with no company, whoſe diſcourſe goes he- 
yond what claret and diſſoluteneſs inſpires. Locke. 

2. It expreſſes the potential mood; as, I car do it. 
If ſhecar make me bleſt? She only can. 


Aud thicld the ſhiv'ring mariner from cold, 


Camo'ys. adj. [camus, Fr.] Flat; level; depreſſed, It is 


Many Spaniards, of the race of Barbary Moors, though | 


From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 


peril of his own body, to prove the accuſed guilty z and, by | 


Hakewsl.. 


This might have haſtened his march, which would have 


Adin. | 


The leaves are whole, and grow oppolite by pairs upon the | 


ſwelling; the flower conlitts of five leaves, which expand in 


Dryden. | 


3. It is dittinguithed from may, 


: 


{| CANCER. u. fe [carcer, Lat.] 


2. Tac time for which any army keeps the field, without en- 


y 
* 


Empire, and wealth, and all the brings betide, 


4. Can is uſed ot the perion with the verb g= 


CANATLLE. n. French. ] The loweſt 
2. Any tract or courle of water mad 
3. In anatomy. ] A conduit or 


CANALIUCULATED, adj. from canalic 
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the le 83 SCOUTS 1 P. 1 "> Me Greet. 

co; the offscouring of the people: aFreuch term ats 
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proach. 


CANAL. u. ſ. ¶ canalis, Lat.] 
1. A baton of water in a garden. 


The walks and long canal; reply. 1 
de by art; as th. e. 
Holland, "1 £55 3. 45. ME canal; in 


gay" l aſſage throus) 2 MN 
the quices of the body flow. Foes h which any (x 


CANAL- COL. A. ſ. A tine kind of cox ; | 
a 75 A fine kind of coal, dug up in Engl. 


Even our canalcoal nearly equals the foreign jet. IP 
— Fo) * 3 is Jody 
ne f ulatus, Lat. On." 
nelled; made like a pipe or gutter. 1 wr 
Cana'RY, z. %. {trom the Canary iſlands.] Wine ba 
from the Canaries; fack. | eee 
- 47 5 \ A pA ; 11. -- : 
3 will te my honeſt knight Falſtaff, and drink caxory wi 
him. 1 think I ſhall drink in pipe wine firit with bn 
I'll make him dance. $hakeſp. it of Winird 
To CaxA RY. v. a. A cant word, v 
Matter, will you win your love with a French bra! 
How mcan'ſt thou, brawling in French No my OY 
Plea: matter; but to jigg off a tune at the pe, 
ar to it with your feet, humour ic with turvins u 
eye ids. Fo Shakeſpeare's Lowe's Labour Tas 
CANARY BIN D. An excellent inging vird, of a grcen cot 
formerly bred in the Canaries, and nowhere ©) T 1 
bred in lev2ral parts of Europe, particularly Gerin e e 
Ot linging birds, they have linnets, goldfirigl 
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Sine tney have 11 tes, ruddocks 
canary birds, blackbirds, tuſlies, and.divers other. Cr 
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To CA PY 0 EL. . a. [ canceller, F 1. Iron duc 1115 * 
murk with crots lines.] 85 8 


„ 1ocrols s Wing 
2. To citace3 to obliterate in general. 
Now welcome night, thou night fo long expeRted 


5 


That long day's labour doth at lait deſysy, Mm 
And all my cares which cruc love collectcd; 
Has fumm d in one, and cancelled tor aye. Ferie. 


95 Know-then, ] here forget all former gricfs, 
Cancel all grudge ; repeal thee home 2 ain,  Shabeſreger 
1 hou whom avenging pow'rs obey, — 
Cancel my debt, too great to pay, | 
Before the fad accounting day. Roſcommn. 

: L paſs the bills, my lords, | | 
. For cancetlivg your debts. Southerne' Spartan Dani. 
CANCELLATED, Petrtici p. adj. [from cancel. ] Crcl>-hatrcy 

mu ked with lines croſling each other, 

The tail of the caſtor is almott bald, though the beat“ 
very hairy; aud cancelloted, with ſome reſemblance the 


1 


N 4 g a 3 0 „ 
CaNcELLATION. 2. J. ¶ ſrom cancel. According to Bartolus 
ts an eXpunging oi Wiping gut of the contents 01 an pat. 
ment, by two lines drawn in the niauiner of a cro!s, Aya, 


1. A crabfiſh. ROLE 
2. The En of the ſummer ſolſtice. ö 
_ When pow no more th' alternate twins are gd, 
Aud “ ander reddens with the foiur blaze, 
Short is the doubtiul expire of the night. 
Ya TOR. . 11 SHI 8 1 22 7 
z. A virwent ſwelling, or fore, not to be cured,” 
Any ot theſe thiee may degenerate into a leliinius, and that 
1chirrus into à cance. ' 5 W:.cmas. 
As when a caucer on the body ſeeds, a 5 
And gradual death from limb to limb preocecils ; 
So docs the chilngts to-cack vita! Fa, Ed 
Spread by degrecs, and creeps into the heart. l. 


8 "MT 50.15 ay 1 : -” 4 
To CANCERATE. v. x. {trom cancer.] To grow cancc d; 


to become a cancer. 5 
But ſtriking his fiſt upon the pc int of a nail in the will, v8 
hand cacerateil, he fell into a ferer, and fon after died unt. 
| | L. Eftranee's Fe, 
CANCERA'TION.- . .. {from carcerate.] A growing c: 
cerous. | | 
Ca'vCEROUS. #. .. [from cancer.} Having thevirulence ard 
+ qualities of a cancer. 85 
Ho they are to be treated when they are flrnmous, ſcht. 
rhous, or caNerams, You Way ice un their proper places: 
| W 4+ 0h, 
CANCEROUSXESS, 1. ſ. [from cancerous.) I he tat of bc- 
ing eancerous. „ N 
CA'NCRINE. aj, [from cancer.] Having the qualitics ct 
crab. | ER | 
Ca'xDENT. adj. (can lens, Lat.] Hot; in the highett gte 
of heat, next to tution, * | 
It a wire be heated only at one end., necordingas t= 
is cooled upward or downward, it re{pec.ioety uses 8 
Verticity, as we have declared in wires rot2l;y t 
| Brozon's Pulvar Errours, 
CAa'NDICANT, ad, [ candicans, Lat} Growng Whitey wk 
55 . Lia. 
CANDID. .li. [canditis, Lat.] 
1. White. This fene 15-very-1are. 3 
25 The box receives all black : but, ; pour'd rom thenCty 
The ſtones came carui{ torth, the hue of innocence. Drjs 
2. Without malice ;. without deceit; fair; open; 1Ngenuolt. - 
The import of the diſcourſe will, for the moſt part, if fes 
be no deſigned tallacy, ſufficiently lead Calndlid and intel 


readers into the true meaning ot it. ga 
A cazid{ judge will rea each piece of wit, P. 
With the tame ſpirit that its authour wilt. * 


CAN DID ATE. A. . Lcan.litlatus, Lat.] „„ 

1. Acompetitor ; one that ſolicits, or propoles himſelf for ns. 
thing of advancement. | | 

do many candidates there ſtand for wit, 3 

A place at court is ſcarce fo hard to get. | Anor es 

One would be ſurprited to fee to many candidates te 


Ed tilom. & pedtatror, Ne 259 


2. It has generally for before the thing tought, 


What could thus high thy rat ambition raile ? Pt 
Art thou, fond youth, a candidate for pralle“ 2 
3. Sometimes . | 
'Thy firitfruits. of poeſy were giv'n, 
To make thyſelf a welcome inmate there, 
While yet a young probationer, Dena 
And candidate of heaven. ; 1 
CA'NDIDLY. adv. ¶ from caxdid.} Fairly; without trick; wul 
out malice; mgenuouſly, | EY 
We have often tolired „they would deal cand:l; wit * 
for if the matter ſtuck only there, we would prop ge % 
every wan ſhould ſwear, that he is a member ot tue g 
of Ireland. ; of; o 
CA'XDIDNESS. . ſ. {from cardid.] Ingenuity open» 
temper z purity of mind. 3 Z 4, on ® 
It preſently fees the guilt of a finful Action; en ne, 
other tide, obſerves the cardiane/; vf a man's Very Pf meth 
and the iincerity of his intentions. ite; 
To CA'NDIFY. v. a. [candiſco, Lat.] To make V Pu. 
whiten. 


CANDLE. 3. , {candila, Lat. 


ue 
1. 4 158 


1 * 2 
h: . 49. 


e eb en my candle out, av, here it dies, 
bt; lie lete don it laited, gave King Henry light. Shekeſp. 
e: bu: Which, Wide P antes lai longer than tallow candles, 
| Weites 1 ere firm and hard. Bacon q Nat. Hiſt. 
00 becaule wax 10 d, letting a candle before him, you ſhall find 
100 Take a e, very much, to exclude the light, with 
N bis pe 5 whereof it would otherwiſe be dazzled, Ray, 
8 tue S e juminary. 8 ö ENS 
9 0 "by 5 plels d candles of the night, have begg'd 
) been there, L think you would have begg' 
75 you of me, to give the worthy doctor. S hakejpeare. | 
1 mbc zss gar ee ata -WILLOW ; of which 
EG a ſpecles. 3 
and, 4 mo * „br R. 1. J. [i rom candle and bold. 
h any „ e that holds the 3 | 
N at reinotetv als. Fr 
Mo i He that ren Let wantons, light of 2 5 
go Tickle the (-1-Jelets ruſnes with their Nee a 
dan a, n verb'd with a grandſire phraſe, | 
| Chaz. n Shak-{prare 
12 To be a cardiehobfer, an hay . 1 ] The ficht of 
drougn ( DLELIGHT: . J. (from canate and 4. 1g 
* : Ly 1 El 
org with n darknefs, candlelight may ax y „ . J. 
h him: which, to ule 1n the day, were ma any 8 ep ++ | 
Minder Before the day Was done, her wol * vs >; Fables. 
Benity z And never went by carzale!rght to nods eee 
25 The beding owl _ | | 
IV] ns Steals from her private cell by night, 8 a 
my com. And flies about rhe candlelignt. : 5 1 4 wk V 
end, . duch as are adapted to meals, will indiſterent y ſerve for 
up your dels or luppers; only diſtinguiſhing between daylight and | 
boar. Ls, nicely it." SRO 10 8 Genteel Converſation. 
en colt be necellary candles: for uſe. 3 
but don 8 "7 hall find tin coals and candlelight. Molineusx to Locke. 
nany, CA XDLEMAS. 2. / [rom candle and mays. The teaſt of the 
uditocks, dülikcation of the Blefled Virgin, which was formerly cele- | 
. Card. dated with many lights in churches. | We 
natari u The hu veſt dinners are held by every wealthy man, or, as 
35 we team ity by every good liver, between Michaelmas and 
Candiemas. . .  Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
3 There is 2 general tradition in molt parts of Europe, that 
Ted, -. ferrethi the culdnets of the ſucceeding winter, upon ſhining 
BE la the un upon Candlemas day. Brown's Pulgar Errours. | 
5 Come Candlemas nine years ago ſhe dy'd, 
erer And now lies bury'd by the yew-tree tic 3 Gay. 
N Css Tick. 2. / | from candle and. ſtick. ] The inſtrument 
abe fear. tiat holds candles. F 
The hortemen bt like fixed candleflicks, Gt 
With torch-ttaves in their hands; and their poor jades 
xe a4 Lib own their heats, dropping the hide and hips. Shak. 
Thee countries were once Chrittian, and members of the 
tan Dari. church, and where the golden candlefticks did ſtand. Bacon. 
lo-bazeez noc a friend; who has converted the efiays of a man of 
onality, into 2 kind of tringe for his cantlefticks. Addiſon, 
he beaſts CNDLESTUEF. u. /« {from candle and taff. ] Kitchen ſtutf; ]- 
arc wo grrale; tallow. | 3 EG. 88 ROI; . 
aur | Burthen you will ſay, that their vapour can laſt but a ſhort 
Bangs, tine; ta that it may be antwered, that, by the help of oil, and 
an int. wax, and other c H the flame may continue, and the 
at, wick not burn. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
| Cope wa's ER. x. ſ. [from cardleandavaſte, } Thatwhich 
confumes candles; a ſpendthritt. 
2 Patch grief with proverbs, wake misfortune drunk 
754d, With catiewaſters, 8 hakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 
3 CDR. . /. Aced that grows in rivers. | 
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GAN 


vt made of wax or tallow, ſorrounding a wick of flax 
light en 


lat tem dry fix or twelve months, both to kill the water- | 


| 


weeds 
1% that as thete dic for wan 


t ot water, fo grals may grow. 
o ſhe pond's bottom. A 


Walton's Angler. 


(Hood. . J. [candor, Lat.] Sweetneſs of temper; purity | - 


et mind; openneſs z ingenuity ; kindneſs, 0 
He ſhould have fo much of a natural candour and ſweetneſs, 
mixed wid all the improvement of learning, as might con- 
ey Knowledge with a tort of gentle infinuation. 
„Axor. v.42. [p 
«er times, for to awhiten.” 
. To conſerve with {v 


gar, in ſuch a manner as 

«5.1: Lakes, or breaks into ſpangles. F 
. Should the poor be flatter'd? 
No, let the caxdy'd tongue lick abſurd pomp, - 
Ant coo); the pregnant hinges of the knee, . 
Where.thrift may tollow tawning. _ Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


that the ſugar | 


ny have in Turky confections he to candied conſerves, |. 


Nac ot! 
Wes, and thmecother flowe | "89 — 1 t 8 27 

d mec wers, and tome nuxture of amber. 
With couch plantanes, and the juicy pine, 
ms and {tweet 


On clioieet melt 
& 19 toni into congelations, 
Will the cold brook, 
ice, cawdlc thy morning toaſt, 


Unndied with 
Lo cur ty 0'er-night's ſurfeit? 
ncrult with congelations. 
Inge when thoſe froſts that winter 
ch ca every green, 5 
encweus like the teeming ſprings, 
nd we thus freſh are feen. | 
bi a, EIT A plant. 
fa e | clongnce, Late] A plant. 
<p of ine flower is-{quamoſe ; the florets round the 
ale much longer than thoſe in the middle of the flower; 


. 
\ 
* 


brings, 
J. ( 


Drayton. | 


Maren 
ow A 


the ec ou 2 8 6 * ov 1 
3 dre wrapt up in a leafy or downy ſubſtance withht 
Le. dt ter covering. This plant begins to flower in | 


ene * 

Cave ind contmues till Auguſt or September. 

7 Ra Teanna, Lat] © EX 
ee krong reed, of which walking ſta 


Walking d 
ung taff. 


dez ce REED, NEE 
bs io * a © : * * — J 
won he 18 . the captain from him with his cane; where- 
I 99% is leave, and went home. Harwey. 


tte Yoke - . 
Four | der be ou fire with 
„ matter's cane, 


e Pat which yields the ſugar, 2 
> Indi pr recd grows plentifully both in the Eaſt and 
ths Other reeds have their ſkin hard and dry, and 
t Juice; but the ſkin of the lugar cane is ſoft, 


\ Pup vcid o 
, de lpongy matt . G 4 
2 Ader or ith SEIFSTD þ4 5 
ws four or fine f. PMLIE Contains very Juicy. It uſu- 
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be} wy. 9 our © 
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a half apart. At the top it puts forth a 


eaves, from the middle of which 


ON In. but theſe uſually fall as the care 
8 5 wa tor tugar canes is light, ſoft, and ſpongy, 
The nc, beta carry off the water, and well turned 
y Wunlly plant them in pieces cut a foot and 

N N or che flower, and they are ordinaril 

© 0U2N tometimes not till fifteen 4 at whic 
und quite th 
{the liquour of which ſugar is made. When 

cut, their leaves S 

eaves cleared off, and they are car- 
conſiit of tares wooden 
Chambers. 


* 
” 


N 


ur on the cane beſtow, 


CANINE, adj. | caninus, 


4. A kind of wild worthleſs roſe. 
„as water-lilies, candockts, reate, and bulruſhes, and | 


Watts. | 
N from candare, a word uſed in 


ranch lemons, or ſugar and citrons, or ſugar and | 
Bacon. 


grapes they dine. Waller. | 


Shakeſpeare's Timon. | 


Millar. | 


ffs are made; a | 


ve teet high, and about half an inch in | 


et high. The item or ſtalk is divided 


There are likewiſe leaves ſpring- | 


CAN 
3. A lane; a dart made of cane; whence the Spaniſh g 
de cannas. 


. Abenamar; thy y5uth theſe ſports has known, 
Of which thy age is now ſpectator grown; 
Judge like thou ſitt'ſt, to praiſe or to arraign, 

Tue flying ſkirmiſh of the darted cane. Dryden. 

4. A reed. | 
Food may be afforded to bees, by ſmall canes or trou ghs 

conveyed into their hives. Mortimer's Hifbandyy., 

To CANE. v. a. [from the noun.] To beat with a walking 

aff, | 

CANI'CULAR. adj. [ concularis, Lat.] Belonging to the dog- 

ſtar; as, canicular or dog-days. | * 8 

In regard to different latitudes unto ſome, the caniculhr 
days are in the winter; as unto ſuch as are under the equi- 


the tropick of Cancer, which ſeaſon unto them is winter. 
Brown's Valgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 
Lat.] 
1. Having the properties of a dog. 1 9 
A third kind of women are made up of canine particles: 
theſe are ſcolds, who imitate the animals out of which they 
were taken, always buſy and barking, and ſnarl at every one 
that comes in their way. Addiſon. Spectator, Ns 209. 
2. Canine hunger, in medicine, is an appetite which cannot be 
ſatis fied. | 
It may occa 
which they will take in ſuch qu | 
up like dogs, from whence it is called cane. 
CANISTER. A. . [canftrum, Lat.] 
1. A ſmall baſket. 


ſion an exorbitant appetite of uſual things, 
antities, till they vomit them 
Arbuthnot. 


My lovelycare, | © 
Take thepreſents, which the nymphs prepare: 
White lilies in full caniſters _ bring, 


With all the glories of the purple ſpring. 


laid up. 4 

CANKER. u. . 

meaning and original with cancer, but to be accidentally 

written with a &, when it denotes bad qualities in a leſs de- 

.greez-or, canker mi 
trom the Latin. ] Ms : 

1. A worm that preys upon, and deſtroys fruits. 

 Andloathtul idleneſs he doth deteſt, Js 

The canker worm of every gentle breaſt. Spenſer. 

That which the locuſt hath left, hath the canker worm eaten. 


A huffing, ſhining, flatt'ring, cringing coward, _ 
A canker worm of peace, was rais'd above him. Otvay, 
2. A fly that preys upon fruits. 5 


There be of flies, caterpillars, canker flies, and bear flies. 
| | 2; .. Waltor's Angler. 

Any thing that corrupts or conſumes. _ BE 

Vet writers ſay, as in the ſweeteſt bud 

Ihe eating canker dwells ; ſo eating love. 
Inhabits in the fineſt wits of all. | Shakeſpeare. 
It is the carker and ruin of many men's eſtates, which, in 
procels of time, breeds a publick poverty. Ban. 
Sacrilege may prove an eating cazker, and a conſuming 
moth, in the eſtate that we leave them. ._ Atterbury. 
No longer live the cankers of my court: 
All to your ſeveral ſtates with {pecd reſort; 

Waſte in wild riot what your land allows, 
There ply the early feaſt, and late caroule. 


3. 


Pope. 


To put down Richard, that ſweet lovely roſe, 
And plant this thorn, t 
Draw a cherry with the leaf, the ſhaft of a ſteeple, a ſingle 

or canker role, _ | 8 Peacbam. 

5. An eating or corroding humour. Er i nts 

I am not glad, that ſuch a fore of time | 
Should ſeek a plaiſter By a contemn'd revolt, 

And heal th' inveterate canker of one wound, _ 5 

By making many. _ Shakeſpeare's King John. 

6. Corroſion; virulence. — V 

As with age his body uglier grows 

So his mind with cankers. _ 

7. A diſeaſe in trees. 

To CA NK ER. v. 1. 
That cunnin 

Whom princes 


[from the noun. ] To grow corrupt. 5 
architect of canker'd guile, 
w diſpleaſure left in bands, 


I will lift the down trod Mortimer 
As high i' th' air as this unthanktul king, 
As this ingrate and canker d Bolingbroke. 
Silvering will hy 


if it might be corrected with a little mixture of gold, will be 


Or hurtful worm with canker*d venom bite, 
Iso ſome new clime, or to thy native ſky, 

Oh! friendleſs and forſaken virtue, fly: 
Ihe Indian air is deadly to thee grown 
Deeceit and canker'd malice rulet y throne. 
L. etenvious jealouſy, and canter d ſpight 
Produce my actions to ſevereſt light, 
And tax my open day, or ſecret night. 
To CANK ER. V. 4. „ 
i. To 


Milton. 


Prior. ) 
corrupt; to corrode, _ NE 
Reſtore to God his due in tithe and time: 

A tithe purloin'd, cankers the whole eſtate. 
2. To infect; to pollute. 
An honeſt man will enj | 
fortune, that is gained with honour and reputation, than in 
an overgrown eſtate, that is cankered with the acquiſitions 
of rapine and exaction. Addiſon. Spectator, Ne 469. 
CA'NKERBIT. particip. adj, [from canker and bit.] Bitten 
with an envenomed tooth. | Ng nes 
; Know thy name is loſt; 1 
By treaſon's tooth baregnawn and cankerbit. Shakeſpeare. 

CANNABINE. adj. [cannabinus, Lat.] Hempen. Did 
CA'NNIBAL. 7. /. An anthropophagitez a man- eater. 

The cannibals themſelves eat no man's fleſh, of thoſe that 
die of themſelves, but of ſuch as are ſlain. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

They were little better than cannibals, who do hunt one 
another; and he that hath moſt ſtrength and ſwiftneſs, doth 

eat and devour all his fellows. Davies on Ireland. 
e It was my bent to ſpeak, —— 
Of the cannibals that each other eat; | 

The anthropophagi, and men whoſe heads 
Did grow beneath their ſhoulders. Shakeſþ. Othello. 
| The captive cannibal, oppreſt with chains, 

Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, dildains 

Of nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 

He bids defiance to the gaping croud ; 

And ſpent at laſt, and ſpeechleſs as he lies, 


If an eleventh commandment had been given, Thou thait 
not eat human fleſh; would not theſe cannibals have eſtecmed 


it more difficult than all the reſt ? | Bentley. 
CA'NNIBALLY. adv. {from cannibal.) In the manner ot a 


cannibal. : ID 
Before Corioli, he ſcotcht him and notcht him like a car- 
bonado.— Had he been cannibally given, he might have 
broiled, and eaten him too. Shakeſpeare's Cortlonus. 
CA'NNIPERS. 7. . [corrupted from callipers; which tee; } 


he luſcious iugars tow. Elackmore. 


The ſquare is taken by a pair of catripers, or two ruters 


noctial line; for, unto them, it ariſech, when the fun is about 


7. [cancer, Lat. It ſeems to have the ſame 


ght come from chancre, Fr. and cancer 


his canker Bolingbroke, Shakeſp. 


For falſed letters, and ſuborned wile. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


and canker more than gilding; which, 


profitable. . Bacon 5 Phyſical Remains. | 
Or what the croſs dire looking planet ſinite, 


05 Dryden. | 


| Herbert. | 


oy himſelf better in 3 moderate 


With fiery glances mocks their rage, and dies. Granville. 


| 1. A great gun for battery; 


| CANNON-BALL. 


Dryden's Virg. |. 
|2. A ſmall veſſel in which any thing, ſuch as tea or coffee, is 


Joel, 1. 4. | 


4. A dignitary in cathedral churches. | 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſl. | 
heres Togo 


Shakeſp. | 


13. A large fort of printin 


| 0 
[Cax oA ALX ESS. . ſ. [from canonical.] "Th 


-CA'NOE, 


for his government in caules eccleſiaſtical, 


7. [Among ch 


clapped to the fide of a tres, ale 
them. Jortimer's Huſbandiq, 


CANNON. 2. J. cannon, Fr. from cauna, Lat. a pipe, menn« 
ing a large tube. }] oh ks: 


the diſtance bet 


* 


” 
- 0 


A gun larger than can be manage! by the hand. They are 
of ſo many ſizes, that they decreae in the bore from à ball 
vt torty-eight pounds to a ball of five ounces. ' 

As canons overcharg'd with double cracks, 
Fo they redoubled ſtrokes upon the foe. Shatep. Mfacheth; 
He had left all the ca? he had taken; and now he ſent 
all his great cannon to a garriſon, Clarendon. 
The making, or pricey of theſe gunpowder inftruments, is 
extremely expenſive, as may beeatily judged by the weight 
of their materials; a whole cannon weighing commonly eight 
thouſand pounds; a half cannon, five thouſand; a culverin; 
tour thouland five hundred; a demi-culverin; three thou- 
ſand ; which, whether it be in iron or braſs; mult needs be 
very coſtly. VMillius's Mathematical Masick; 

n. . from cannor, ball, bullet, and ſbot. ] 

CANNON-BULLET, T The balls which are ſhot from great 

CANNON-SHOT. guns. | 

He reckons thoſe for wounds that are made by bullets, {1- 
though it be a canon-/bot. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Let a cannon- bullet paſs through a room, it mult itrike 


5 


ſucceſſively the two ſides of the room. | „ Locle. 

To CN NONX PE. v. 1. [from caunon.] To play the grea 
guns ; to hatter or attack with great guns. | 

Both armies canonaded all the enſuing day. Tater, 


To CANNONA'DE. v. a. To fire upon the enemy with cannon, 
CANNONITER. 2. /. [from caron.] The engineer that ma- 
nages the cannon, ES 
1 Give me the cups: 8 
And let the kettle tothe trumpets ſpeak; 
Ihe trumpets to the cannonier without, oy 
The cannons to the htav'ns, the heay'ns to earth, 
A third was a molt excellent cangier, whote 
did much endamage the forces of the king. 
CAN NOH. A word compounded of can and not, | 
I cannot but believe many a child can tell twenty, long be- 
fore he has any idea of infinity at all. 1 Locke: 
Caxd'a, [ n. J. A boat made by cutting the trunk of a tree 
into a hollow veſel, Ins Row | 
Others made rafts of wood, and others deviſed the boat f 
One tree, called the canog, which the Gauls, upon the river 
Roan, utedinaſlifting the tranſportation of Hannibal's army 
Raleigb 's Effays. 
mis, in which they 
of one piece of tim 
Arvuthnot on. Coins. 


Sonkeſpi 
ood 1k1Jl. 
ayabard. 


They maintained a war againſt Semira 
had four thouland monoxyla, or canoes, 
MELEE | e 

CANON. 175 [x4voy, ] „„ 
1. A rule; a law. . 8 . 3 ö | 
The truth is, they are rules and ca7015 of that law, which 
is written in all men's hearts; the church had for ever, no leis 
than now, ſtood bound to obſerve them, whether the apoſtls 
had mentioned thein, or no.“ © » . Hooker, b. in. $4: 

His books are almoſt the very cauoꝝ to judge both doctrine 
and diſcipline by. | ooker, Preface. 


Religious canons, civil laws are cruel, © 
Then what ſhould war be? Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


Canons in logick are ſuch as theſe; every part of a diviſion, 


I fingly taken, muttcontain leſs than the whole z and a defini-. 


tion mult be peculiar and proper to the thing defined. Watts. 
2. The laws made by eccletaftical councils. 

Canon law is that law, which is made and ordained in 4 
general council, or provincial ſynod of the church. Aplife. 
Theſe were e as lapſed perſons, and great ſeverities 
of penance were preſcribed them, as appears by the canons of 
Ancyra, and many others Stullingfleet. 
3. The books of Holy Scripture; or the great ruſe. | 

Canon alſo denotes thoſe books of Scripture, which are re- 
cecived as inſpired and canonical, to diſtiuguĩſh them from ei- 
ther profane, apocryplial, or diſputed books. Thus we ſay, 
that Gergfis is part of he ſacred canon of the Scripture. Aylife. 

For deans and cano?s, or prebends, of cathedral churches, 

in their firſt inſtitution, they were of great uſe in the church; 

they were to be of counſel with the biſhop for his revenue, and 
Bacon. 
_ Swift much admires the place and air; = 
And longs to be a canon there. | 
A canon] that's a place too mean: 
No, doctor, you ſhall be a dean, 

Iwo dozen canons round your ſtall, EE 5 
And you the tyrant o'er 48 all. IP 
5. Canons Regular. Such as are placed in monaſteries. AH 
6. Canons Secular. Lay canons, who have been, as a mark of 

honour, admitted into ſome chapters. 55 na 
irurgeons,] An inſtrument uſed in ſewing up 


Die. 
letter, probably fo called from being 
firſt uſed in printing a 500 of cauons; or perhaps from its 
ſize, and therefore properly written canon. 
CANON BIT. z. /. That part of the bit let 1 
mouth. | | 


A goodly perſon, and could manage fair 

His ſtubborn ſtecd with canonbit, 
Who under liim did trample as the air. Fairy 
Ca' NON ESS. 2. J. ¶canoniſſa, low Lat.] 35 
There are alſo, in popith countries, women which they call 
ſecular canoneſſes, living after the example of ſecular canous. 
ä TE lies Parergon. 


wounds, 


nto the horſe's 


Queen, b.i. 


CANO'NICAL, adj. [canonictts, low Lat.] 
1. According to the canon, 
2. Conſtituting the canon. EE LI | 
Publick readings there are of book's and writings, not cano- 
nical, whereby the church doth alto preach, or openly make 
known the doctrine of virtuous converlation. Hooker, b. v. 
No ſuch book was found amongſt thoſe canonical lerip- 
tures, Kaleigb's Hiftory of the World. 
3. Regulir; ſtated ; fixed by eccleſiattical laws, 
Seven times in a day do praiſe thee, ſaid David; from 
this definite number fom+ ages of the church took their pattern 
for their canonical hours. Taylor. 
4. Spiritual; eccleſiaſtical ; relating to the church. | 
Vork anciently had a inetrophlitan juritdiction over al! 
the biſhops of Scotland, from whord they had their contectu- 
tion, and to whom they 1wore caromical obedience. Aplif/e. 
CAXO'NICALLY. atv, 22 — canonical.) In a manner age 
able to the canon, _ | 
It is a known ſtory of the friar, who, on a faſting day, 
bids his capon be carp, and then very canoncally cat it. 
Government e, the Tongue. - 


e quality of 


. 


being canonical, 
CAN ORIST. 1. /,. {from canon.] A man verſed in the eccle- 
naſtical laws; a profeſſour of the canon law; -. 7: 
John Fiſher, biſhop of Rochetter, when the king would 
have tranſtated him from that poor biſhoprick; he retuſed, tiy - 
ing, ha wauld not forſake his poor little old wife; thinking 
of the fifteenth canon of the Nicene council, and that of the 
canoniſis, Matrimonium inter epiſcopum & eccle/iam eſſe con- 
tractum, &c. | | Camden's Remains. 

Or whole ſtrange crimes no canoniſi can tell, | 

In what commandment's large contents they dwell. Pope, 
CANONIZATION. . . {from ca#orize.] The att of dectags 


| 


ing any man a aint, 
8 it 


2 


\ 

| 

1 

4 

* 
z 

4 

1 


T7 CA'NONIZE, vv. a. [from canon, to put into the canon, or 


| 8 honour, became ſuitor to pope Julius, to canom!ze 


CAa'NONRY. Tn. /. [from canon.) An eccleſiaſtical benefice 
 Ca'xoN$HIP.F in ſome cathedral or collegiate church, which 


_ Ca'xoPIED. ad { from can.] Covered with a canopy. 


CANOPY. 1. /. | canopeum, low Lat.] A covering of ſtate 
cover a throneor bedz a covering ſpread over the head, 


Jo Ca x OY. v. a. {from the noun, ] To cover with a canopy. 


| CANT. 7. /. [probably from cantus, Lat. implying the odd 


2, A particular form of ſpeaking peculiar to ſome certain clats 


- ſervice, or in the cant of any profeiſion. 


3. Barbarous jargon. | 


language. 
F. Auction. 


To Cant. w. 1. [from the noun + To talk in the jargon of 


 CaAxNTA'LIVER; See CANTILIVER, - 


CAN TAT ION. 7. /. {from cants, - 


+ CANTERBURY BELLS. See BELTLO WR. 
CANTERBURY GALLOP. {In horſemanſhip.] The hard gal- 


| CANT HA RIDES. n. ſ. (Latin.] Spaniſh flies z uſed to raiſe 


It bs very ſuſpicious, that the intereſts of particular fami- 
lies, or churches, have too great a ſway in their camonixations. 


CAP 


prince given to an earl. Peacham.] 


Addiſon on Italy. | 1. A. ſmall parcel or diviſion of land; 


rule for obſerving feſtivals.] To declare any man a ſaint. 
The king, dchrous to bring into the houſe of Lancaſter 


ing Henry VI. for a faint, Bacon's Henry VII. 

By thoſe hymns all ſhall approve EE 

Us canonix d for love. ; Donne. 

They have a pope too, who hath the chief care of religion, 
and of canonixing whom he thinks fit, and thence have the 

honour of ſaints, Stilling fleet. 


has a 28 or a {tated allowance out of the revenues of 
ſuch church, commonly annexed to it. Ayliffe's Parergon, 


I fat me down to watch upon a bank, 
With ivy canopy" d, and interwove 


With flaunting honeyſuckle. Milton. 


She is there brought unto a paled green, 10 
And placed under a ſtately canopy, - : 

The warlike feats of both thoſe knights to ſee. Fairy Queen. | 

Now ſpread the night her ſpangled canoſy, 


And ſummon'd every reſtleſs eye to ſleep. Fairfax. 
Nor will the raging fever's fire abate, 
With golden canqpiet, and beds of ſtate, Dryden. 


The birch, the myrtle, and the bay, 
Like friends did all embrace; 
And their large branches did diſplay, 
Too canopy the place. 
Birds that are moſt canorous, and whole notes we moſt 
commend, are of little throats, and ſhort. Vulgar Errours. 


tone of voice uſed by vagrants; but imagined by ſome to be 
_ Corrupted from quaint.] 7: als He 

1. A corrupt diale& uſed by beggars and vagabonds:. 

or body of men. | 5 | 
I write not always in the proper terms of her land 
Aden. 
If we would trace out the original of that flagrant and 
avowed impiety, which has prevailed among us for ſome 
years, we {hould find, that it owes its riſe to that cant and 
hypocriſy, which had taken poſſeſſion of the people's minds | 
in the times of the great rebellion. Adcijon. Freeholder. 
Aſtrologers, with an old paltry cant, and a few pot-hooks 
for planets, to amuſe the vulgar, have too long been ſuffered 
to abuſe the world. Sevift's Prediftions for the Lear 1701. 
A few general rules, with a certain cant of words, has ſome- 
times ſetup an illiterate heavy writer, for a moſt judicious and 
formidable critick. Addiſon. Spectator, Ne 291. 
4. A whining pretenſion to goodneſs, in formal and affected 
Of promiſe prodigal, while pow'r you want, 
And preaching in the ſelf-denying cant. Dryden. 
The aftectation of ſome late authours, to introduce and 


multiply cant words, is the molt ruinous ena aces any 


Numbers of theſe tenants, or their deſcendants, are now | 


offering to ſell their leaſes by cant, even thoſe which were 

for lives. | E Swift. 
particular profeſſions, or in any kind of formal affected lan- 
guage, or with a peculiar and ſtudied tone of voice. NED 


Men cant endleſsly about materia and forma; hunt chi- | 
meras by rules of art, or dreſs up ignorance in words of bulk 


or ſound, which may ſtop up the mouth of enquiry. 

: „„ Glanville's Scepſis Seientifica. 
That uncouth affected garb of ſpeech, or caxting language 
rather, if I may ſo call it, which they have of late taken up, 
is the ſignal diſtinction and characteriſtical note of that,. 


- which, in that their new language, they call the godly party. 
| | Sanderſon. 


The buly, ſubtile ſerpents of the law, 
Did firſt my mind from true obedience draw; 
While I did limits to the king preſcribe, Bs : 
And took for oracles that caunting tribe. Reſcommon. 
Vnthkill'd in ſchemes by planets to foreſhow, 
Like cantiug raſcals, how the wars will go. 


C4NTATA. . [Ital] A eng. 3 
a | 7 es Tc) The act of ſinging. 
CANTER. 1. J. [trom cart.} A term ot reproach for hypo- 
crites, who talk formally of religion, without obeying it. 


lop of an ambling horſe, commonly called a canter; and pro- 
bably derived from the monks riding to Canterbury on eaſy. 
are de horſes. | | 


bliſters, 1 „ 
The flies, cantharides, are bred of a worm, or caterpillar, 
but peculiar to certain fruit trees; as are the fig- tree, the 
pine uce, and the wild brier; all which bear fweet fruit, and 
fruit that hath a kind of ſecret biting or ſharpneſs : for the 
fig hath a milk in it, that is ſweet and corroſive; the pine- 
apple hath a kernel that is ſtrong andabſterſive. Bacon, 

CANT HUS. u. ſ. [Latin.] The corner of the eye. The in- 
ternal is called the greater, and the external the letler canthus. 
| | Quincy. 


A gentlewoman was ſeized with an inflammation and tu- 


mour in the great canthus, or angle of her eye. Wiſeman. 
CAaNTICLE. 2. J. { from canto, Lat.] A long; uſed generally 
tor a ſong in Scripture. | 4 : 
The right of eſtate, in ſome nations, is yet more ſignifi- 
cantly expreſled by Moles in his cauticles, in the perſon of 
God to the Jews, Bacon's Holy War. 
CANTTII VERS. 2. ſ. Pieces of wood framed into the front or 
other ſides of an houſe, to ſuſtain the molding and eaves 
over it. | | Moxon's Mechanical , 
CANTLE. ». ſ. ¶lant, Dutch, a corner; eſchantillon, Fr. a 


piece. ] A piece with corners, 3 Skinner. 
See how this river comes, me crankling in, 
And cuts me from the belt of all my land, | 
A huge haltmoon, a monſtrous cantle out. Shakeſp. 


To CA'NTONIZE 


| | © Dryden. | 
+ Caxo'RoOUS. adj. [canorus, Lat.] Muſical; tuneful. 


Dryden. 


tains, adjacent to ſtraits and ways. 


pire into lets governments tor themſelves. 


the mighty empires and monar 
into petty ſtates and principalities. 


lectual world, where they fancy the lig 
reſt is in darkneſs. 


(mall diviſions. 


Engliſh nation. 


are,” --.:- | 


maritime towns. 


they could, and fly homeward. 


And bud a city in an hour's tpace, 


The foremoit of thy art, haſt vy'd 
With nature in a generous ſtrife, 
And touch'd the canways into lite, 


is uled to ſignify, to ſcarc 
1. Lo ſift; to examine. 
matter with all poſſible diligence, 

2. To debate; to controvert. 

vaſſed the matter one way and t'other, and 


To CAN VASS. V. u. To ſolicit. 


. 


ment, is, by the canon law, called ſunony. 


CAN Y. adj. [from cane] 


1. Full of canes. ER 


Of Sericana, where Chinetes drive, 


variety, as well his madrigals as canZonets. 


| CAP. . / ca, Welch; crppe, Sax. cafe, Germ. cappe, Fr. 
cf, Ital. capa, Span. kappe, Dan. and Dutch; caput, a4 


head, Latin. } WE oh 8 
1. The garment that covers the head. 
Why, this was moulded on a porringer, 
A velvet diſh. ; 
Thou haſt ſerv'd me with much faith. 
Firſt, lolling, floth in woollen cap, 
Taking her atter-dinner nap.“ ED 


2. The enſign of the cardinalate. 


. 


If once he came to be a cardinal], 


3. The topmolt; the higheſt. 


poſe him, as we find afterwards it did. 
5. A veſſel made like a cap. 


quarter of an hour. ; 8 
6. Cap of a great gun, A piece of lead laid 
hole, to preſerve the prime. | 
7. Cap of maintenance. One of 
king at the coronation. = 
To CAP. v. a. [(from the noun. ] 
1. To cover on the to | 


2. To ſnatch off the cap. 


felony. 
particular letter z to name alternately. 


Were ſent to cap texts, and put caſes. 


hence came the cartons of the Switzers, It is the reward of a 


Only that little canton of land, called theEngliſh pale, con- 
taining four ſmall ſhires, did maintain a bordering war with the 
Iriſh, and retain the form of Engliſh government. 
2. A ſmall community, or clan. 

The fame is the caſe of rovers by land; ſuch, as yet, are 
ſome cantons in Arabia, and ſome petty kings of the moun- 
Bacon's Holy War. 
To CANTON. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To divide into little 


arts. | 
Families ſhall quit all ſubjection to him, and caxton his em- 


It would certainly be tor the ove of mankind, to have all 
chies of the world cantoned out 
pri Ad. liſon on Italy. 
The late King of Spain, reckoning it an indignity to have 
his territories cantontd out into Pap by other princes, dur- 
ing his own life, and without his conſent, rather choſe to be- 
queath the monarchy entire to a younger lon of France. S2vift. 
They canton out to themſelves alittle province in the intel- 
Fi ſhines, and all the 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
L. a. [from canton.] To parcel out into 


Thus was all Ireland cantenixe among ten perſons of the 
awvies uu, Ireland. 
The whole foreſt was in a manner contorized àmongſt a 
very fe in number, of whom ſome had regal right, Howwel, | 
CAaA'NTRED, z. ſ. The fame in Wales as an hurdred in Eng- 
land. For cantre, inthe Britiſh language, ſignifieth an hun- 


The king regrants to him all that province, re ſcrving only | 

the city of Dublin, and the caxtreds next adjoining, with the 

Davies on Ireland. 

CA'NV ASS. v. . [ canevas, Fr. cannabis, Lat. 
of cloth woven for ſeveral ues, as fails, painting cloths, tents. 

The matter commanded torthwith to ſet on ajl the canvaſe | 


And ecke the pens that did his pizions bind, : | 
Vere like main yards with flying canvaſs lin'd, Spenſer. | 
Their canvaſs caitles up they quickly rear, 


Where-c'er thy navy ſpreads her canvaſs wings, 
Homage to thee, and peace to all the brings. 
Wich ſuch kind paſſion haſtes th: prince ta fighit, 
And ſpreads his flying canvas to tne Sound; 
Him whom no danger, were ne there, could f ; 

Now abſent, every little noiſe can wound, 
Thou, Kneller, long with noble pride, 


I have made careful ſearch on all hands, and canvaſſed the 


The curs diſcovered a raw hide in the bottom of a river, 
and laid their heads together how to come at it: they can- | 


But in his way lights on the harren plains. 


With fails and wind, their cany waggons light, Par, Loft. 
CA'NZONET. 1. ſ. [canzonetta, Ital.] A little ſong. 
Vecchi was mott pleaſing of all others, for his conceit and 


Here is the cap your worthip did beſpeak ,- 


Shakeſpeare's Taming the Shrew. 
I have ever held my cap off to thy fortune. — 


Henry the fifth did ſometimes proplicly, 
_ He'd make his cap cocqual with the crown. 


Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. 
| 4. A reverence made by uncovering the head. 
They more and ſeſs, came in with cap and knee, 
Met him in boroughs, cities, villazes. | „„ 
. 1 - Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Should the want of a cap or a cringe lo mortally ducom- 


It is obſerved, that a barrel or cap, whoſe cavity will con- 


tain eight cubical feet of air, will not ſerve a diver above a 
the regalia carried before the 


The bones next 8 joint are capped with a ſmooth car- 
tilaginous ſubſtance, ſerving both to ſtrength and motion. 


If one, by another occaſion, take any thing from another, 
as boys lometimes uſe to cap one another, the tame is ſtraight 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
3. To cap verſes. To name alternately verſes beginning with a 


Where Henderſon, and th' other maſſes, 


Davies. 


Locke. 


Coxvel. 


hemp. ]A kind 


8 tdney. 


Fairfax, b. ii. 
M aller. 


F 4e Hs 


Woodwanrt. | 


concluded, that 


the way to get it, was to drink their way to it. L*Eftrange. | 


_ This crime of cazwvaſime, or ſolliciting for church prefer- | 


lies Far. 


Peacham. 


8 hakeſpeare. 


The cap, the whip, the maſculine attire, | 
For which they roughen to the tenſe. 7 homfon's Autumn. | 


 Shakeſp. 


L' Eftrange. 


Wilkins. 


over the touch- 


Derbanm. 


Hutjbras. 


CAP-PAPER, A ſort of coarſe 


CAPABILITY. . J. [from capable. 


CAPABLE. adj. [capable, Fr.] 


5. Qualified tor; without any nature impediment, 


Ihe cicatrice, and capable impreſſure, 


© | 2. The force or power of the mind. 


Shakeſpeare. | 5 
Some other caule o'er nature muſt preſide. Blackmirts 


To Cx'NTLE, v. a. [fromthe noun.] To cut in pieces. 
For four times talking, if one piece thou take, 
That muſt be cantled, aud the judge go ſnack. 
C NTLET. u. ſ. [from cantle,) A piece; a fragment. 
Raging with high dildain, repeats his blows; 
Nor ſhield, nor arinour can their force oppoſe z 
Huge cantlets of his buckler ſtrew the ground, 
And no defence in his bor'd arms is found. 
CANTO. n./. [Ital.] A book, or ſection of a poem. 
Why, what would you do | 
Make a willow cabbin at your gate, 
And call upon my foul within the houſe; 
Write loyal cantof of contemned love. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Sure it is a pitiful pretence to ingenuity, that can be thus 
kept up, there being little need of any other faculty but me- 
mory, to be able to cap texts. Government of the Tongue, 

There is an author of ours, whom I would deſire him to 
read, before he ventures at capping characters. Atterbury. 


[Ca ape. { [cap d pie, Fr.] From head to foot; all over, 


Cap @ fie. ; 
A. figure like your father, 
Arm'd at all points exactly, cap a pe, 
Appears before them, and, with ſolemn march, 
Goes ſlo and ſtately by them. 
There for the two contending knights he ſent, 
Arm'd cap d pie, with rev'rence low they bent; 


CANTON. . {tiom e, the corner of the eye; and 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


3 ö en woodlauſe 

That folds up itſelf in itſelf for A honſe 
As round as a ball, without head, without 
Inclos'd cap & pe in a itron 


— 


tall, 
coat of mail. da 
rownith paper. RN 


Having, for trial lake, filtred it 
| through a 
remained in the filtre a powder. ue aper, den 


4 l Cap abr, of 50K. 
of being capable. Pacity; the qua 


1. Endued with powers equal to any particular tins 
To ſay, that the more capable, oi the better Joe 

ſuch right to govein, as he may compulſoril ; b e Ver, 12th 

leſs worthy, is idle, WHY bring under, 


. 0 
When we conlider ſo much of that ſpace; as js »a 
capable to receive a body of any affigned din 15 "10, 6 
9 W UNS, L. 
When you hear any perſon give his judgment 15 Ae, 
with yourſelt whether he be a capable judge. es 1 ms: 
2. Intelligent; able to underſtand, | Van. 
6 5 K you, how pale he clarcs 3 
His form and cauſe conjoined, preac uns ta n 
Pleadung to ones 
Would make them capable, hakeſpearc's Bard 
. : RAC ©HVES Harig 
3. Capacious; able to receive or underttan.* N 
I am much bound to God, that he hath endued vo ai 
one capable of the belt inſtructi een eko 
capabie ot the belt inſtructions. Dia 
4. Suſceptible. | 885 | 9. 
A he foul, immortal ſubſtance, to remain, 
onicious of joy, and capable of pain. Pri- 


0 2 8 5 ad 1 bn 
here is no man that believes the gouuncls of God 
K od, but 


mult be inclined to think, that lic hath made tone thine: 


as Jong a duration as they are capabl- of. f 
| or; without legal impediment, 


| | Ot my land, E 
| Loyal nag rage t I'll work the weans 
Oo male thee capable. Shakeſpeare's Kine 105 
7. It has the article of befare a * ee 
hat ſecret ſprings their eager paſſior.s move, 
Ho capable of death for injur'd love. D+ydex's 7 
8. Hollow. This ſenſe is not now in ule; „ 
Ws Lean but upon a ruth, 


Zi Thy palm ſome moments keeps. Shak. A: Vu Lite 
W 4 og mu 8 2 we The quality or {tate 
bei able; Knowledge; underſtanding; power of mind 
JN . S8 93 ing; po cx gi mind. 
CAPACIOUS. adj. [capax, Lat.] ” 
1. Wide; large; able to hold much. | 
D 9. 2 7 * . ; 
3 Beneath th" inceſſant weeping of thoſe drains, 
lee the rocky Siphons ſtretch'd immenie, 
| The mighty reſervoirs of harden'd chalk, 
Or ſtiff compacted clay, capacious tound, 
: 2 are lome perſons of a good genius, and © (acti 
mind, who write and ſpeak very oblcurciy, Watt: 
CPA CIOUSNESS. 2. /. {from cœpacidus.] The power d 
holding or receiving; largenefs. 

concave mealure, ot known and dengminate capacity, 

ſerves to meaſure the capaciouſuoſs of any ther veſfel. Inas 
manner, to a given weight, the-weight of all other bodies ar 
be reduced, and fo tound out. Holy on Tims, 
To CAPA'CITATE. V. a. from capacity.) Tonukecipable; 
to enable; to quality. N 
By this inſtruction e may be copaciteted to obſerve ls 

errours. 8 Les 
helle ſort of men were ſycophants only, and were cine 

with arts of life, to capacitate them for tic converſation of '%e 
| rich and great. 55  -Tatler, N* 56, 
CaPa'ciTY. x. .. {capacite, Fr! 5 5 
1, The power of holding or containing any thing, 
lad our palace the capac:: 2 

To camp this hoſt, we would all ſup together, Shak}, 
: 1 Notwithſtanding thy capacity | | 
Receiveth as the ſea, ncught enters there, 
Ot what validity and pitch ſoc er, | 
But falls into abatement and low price, 

: : . +. of* 11 2.1 
5 | .. Shakeſpeare's Twiifth Nuh, 
For they that moſt and greateit things embrice, | 

Enlarge thereby their mind's cab, | 

As ſtreams enlarg'd, enlarge the channel's ſpace, Dow. 
Sßpace, conſidered in length, breadth, and thicknets, Id, 
may be called capacity. „F Locke. 


1 No intellectual creature in the world, is able, by cafe 
do that which nature doth without capacity 2nd know icuge. 
8 88 8 ns ooker, 5. 1. \ is 
In ſpiritual natures, ſo much as there is of dehre, to mud 
there is alſo of capacity to receive. Ido not lay, there is 
a capaciiꝝ to receive the very thing they dere; tor that nne 
impoſſible. 1 5 SET | Gelb, 
An heroick poem requires the accompliſhment of eue 
traordinary undertaking which requiies the ttren{;th ans 6 
gour of the body, the duty of a ſoldier, and the capact!; ind 
prudence of a general. Dryden's Juvenal, eficatiine 
3. Power; ability. x. I Pa 
Since the world's wide frame does not include 
A caule with ſuch capacities endu'd, 
4. Room; ſpace. | DO 
Ihere remained, in the capaci!y of the exhauſted cylinder 
ſtore ot little rooms, or ſpaces, enipty or devoid of air. 0. 
5. State; condition; character. EDS 15 
A miraculous revolution, reducing many from the bea on 
triumphant rebellion, to their old condition of maſons, u 
and carpenters; that, in this capacity, they wy repair wits 
as colonels and captains, they had ruined and defaced. bee, 
Vou deſire my chou ghts as a friend, and not as amen” 
parliament; they are the ſame in both capacities. ou 
CAPARISON. 1. / [ caparazen, a great cloke, Spar. 
horſe-cloth, or a ſort of cover for a horſe, which 18 las 
over his furniture. Farrier Vis, 
= "Tilting turniture, emblazon'd ſhields, 
Impreſſes quaint, capartjas, and iteeds, | 
Bales, and tintel trappiigs, gorgeous Knights, 1 
At jouſt, and tournament. Paradiſe Lejt, b. . 4 510 
Some wore a brealtplate, and a light uppen; % 
Their hortcs cloath'd with rich caparyox. Y. 1125 
To CAPA'RISON. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To dreis in caparitons, | 
en | At his command, e 
The ſteeds, caparijer'd with purple, ſtand; | 
With golden trappings, glorious to behold, Drs 
And #2 betwixt their teeth the foaming gold, V. 
2. To dreis pompouily ; in a ludicrous fenle. 1 
Don't you think, though I am caparifoned like - — 
have a doublet and hole in my ditpolition? Shak; 
CAPE. 1. f. [cape, Fr.] ; 
1. Headland; promontory. 5 
What from the cape can you diſcern at ſea! 
Nothing at all; it 1s a high wrought flood. 
The parting ſun, iges 
Beyond the earth's green cape, and verdant | 7 5 
Heiperean ters; my tignal to depart. Pare 4 


Stola. 


d ob lk 


The Romans made war upon the Tarentines, au . 4g. 
them by treaty not to {ail beyond the cape. 
2. The neck- piece of a cloke. Lich wie 
He was civathed in a robe of fine black cloth, act. 


He ſnul'd on beck, | Dryden Fables. 


lleeyes and cape, 


Ca?bh 


\ Theme. 


I. Extenſive; equal to much knowledge, or great defipn, * 

* 4 ; Addiſon. 

To Ca'NVass. wv. a. [Skinnerderives it from cannavayer, Fr. 
to beat hemp; which as a very laborious einployment, it 
1 diligently into, ] 


6. / 


— 
. 


— 


„ — @ wa = gg => 


i. 


CAP 


! 


{X1D» . 
g We that are true lovers, 


run into ttravge capers; but as all 
is mortal in natur, ſo is all n 


ature in love mortal in folly. 
Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 

the treaſurer, is allowed to cut a caper on the 
it lcalt an inch higher than any other lord in the 
Ay 4 1 Sabi Gulliber's Travelt. 
Lat.] An acid pickle. See CAPER- 


Flimnap, 
frat 1085. 
whole enpue. 

CpzR, 1. J. Leap, | | 
8 We invent new ſauces and pickles, which reſemble the 

2 \| ferment in taſte and virtue, as mangoes, olives, and 

_ | | | Floyer on the Humours. 
Cx FER guSH. 1. / Leaf, Lat. ] lich Ain 
Its flower conliſts of four leaves, which are expan ed in 
form of a roſe; the fruit is flethy, and ſhaped like a pear; in 
lich aue Contained many roundiſh leeds. This plant grows 
South of France, in Spain and in Italy, upon old walls 
ld and the buds of the flowers, before they are 
for eating. ; Millar. 
trom the noun. ] 
tomely. i WE ATE 
only old in judgment; and he that will 
| marks, let him lend me the 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. P. ĩi. 


— 


wn 
: f dings 

auc bund! : 
open, WE pickled 

TCAPER. Ve A. 

1. To dance frolick 
The truth is, I am 

caper with me for a thoutand 
money, and have at him. 

1 To ſkip for merriment. 

Our maſter 
Ab ring to eye her. SET. 
" lis nunble hand's inſtinct then taught cach ſtring 
A cap'ring cheertulnels, and made them ling 
To their own dance. | 
The family tript it about, and 
bounding iron a marble floor. 

s To dauce; ſpoken in contempt. y | To 
The ttage would need no force, nor ſong, nor dance, 
Nor caper:ng monſieur from active France. Rogue. 

CxPERER. 4. J. {from capęr.] A dancer; in contempt. 

The tumbler's gambols ſome delight afford; 

No lels the nimble caperer on the cord: | 
But theſe are ſtill intipich ſtuff to thee, _ 
Coop'd in a ſhip, and tols'd upon the ſea. | 
CAPIAS. . /. [Lat.] A wit of two forts, one before judg- 
ment, called capias ad reſpondendum, in an action perſonal, 
it the ſheriff, upon the firſt writ of diſtreſs, return that he has 
vo effects in his juriſdiction. The other is a writ of execu- 
ton after judgment. ; Cobol. 

CartLLa'cEOUS. adj, The {ame with capillary. 

CaAPILLAMENT. x. 65 [ capillamentum , Lat.] Thoſe 

threads or hairs. which grow up in the middle of a flower, 

and adorned with little knobs at the top, are called capilla- 

MeNTS. | | ; EE, . Quincy. 
(Ca PlLLARY. adj. [from capillus, hair, Lat. 
1, Retembling kairs; ſmall; minute; applied to plants. 


| 


Craſhaw. 
A like hailttones 
rbuthnot's Jobn Bull. 


1 Lile l. 
Or itate ot 
ot mind. 


Thom, 
fign,: | 
. cf Acc ſ 
at, 
power d main ſtalk or ſtem, but grow to the ground, as hairs on the 
head; and which bear their ſeeds in little tufts or protube- | 


. CAPJUIY nnces on the backſide of their leaves. Quincy. 
cl. In ue Our common hyflop is not the leaſt of vegetables, nor ob- 
dodes May krvedto grow upon walls; but rather, as Lemnius well con- 
on Tim, cen eth, tome kind of capillaries, which are very ſmali plants, 

e cababaz laces. Ful. Errours. 


aid only grow . walls and 8 
1. Apphedd to veſlels of the body. Small 


terve tlok ot the aiteries., 555 5 | | Quincy. 
Dita. Ten capidary arteries in ſome parts of the body, as in the 
ere cue brain, are not equal to one hair; and the ſmalleſt lymphatick 
uon ottte walls are an hundred times ſmaller than the finalle t capul- | 


ler, N. N. WY artery. | | 
| Cirilta tion, 2. /. [from capillus, 
ban; a lmall ramification of veſſels. _- | 
Vor is the humour contained in ſmaller veins, or obſcurer 
cf, hut in à veſicle. | 
CAPITAL. adj. {capitalts, Lat.] 
1. Rating to the heae. | 8 

| Needs mult the ſerpent now his capital hruiſe 

Expeet with mortal pain. Par. Loft, b. xii. 

2. Cruninal in the highett deyree, ſo as to touch lite, 
| Edmund, I arreſt thee | 8 
On capital treulon. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Several cales deſerve greater punithment than many crimes. 
= that are capital among us, „ Savift.. 
Lacks } That which atfects lite, | 52 5 
lu capital cauſes, wherein but one man's life is in queſtion, 


Lat.] A vellel like a 
Shak}. 


Me be evidence gg * 
N en a war, wich is capital to thouſands. acon. 
1 & Cluef; principal. 8 | e 
re, 10 fue þ a — . * 5 - : av 
he hl | wil, out of that infinite number, reckon but ſome that 


ae molt capital, and commonly occurrent both in the life and 
conditions ot private men. - Spenſer on Ireland. 

As to verve in the leaſt points, is errour; ſo the capital 
Munies thertof God hateth, as his deadly toes, aliens, and, 


that map de 
9 att ' 


of {one (x- 


1. . . pentance, children of endleſs perdition. Hooker. 
„e e Are employed by me, and do, in themſelves, tend to 
Delica entre this truth of a capital article in religion. Atterbury. 
Ude | 5 ac; mctropolitan. ISO 3 8 Bot 
| 1 This had been 
Blackmert | TA thy capital ſeat, from whence had ſpread 3 

ö ener ons; and had hither come, „„ 
ed cylinder rs all ihe ends of th" earth, to celebrate 28 
air. 29. as ITVETENCE thee, their great progenitor. Par, Laſt. 


2 17 or heads of books. | 
moſt confiderable actions 
Pita. letters to an aged and dim 


the head 
lons, als 


are always preſent, like ca- 
repair v aan | 


eye. | 


aced. Selk. Ther Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 
a member ch ders or = thereof Is written in oy 50s letters, without chap- 
Sari! : 7. 0 ahital Stock The rrew's Coſmologia Sacra. 
- Ar 5 N 4. * 'C * 1 W. — 2 * 5 * . 
. 1 pany, he principal or original ſtock of a trading 
ch 18 les aPITAL | . 
uri Did The. „from the adjective.] 


\ 


per part of a pillar, 


2 les the volute of the Ionick, the fo! 
Aan, and d | 


SWATH, „5 On 


0 5 foliage of the Corin- 
ie uavali of the Dorick, mixed, without any re- 


8 5 
b. ir. I. z. the tame capital. Addiſon on Italy. 


ige Chis * 4 . 7 
5 Faker N 8 ot a nation or kingdom. 
0. Taba. APTAT _ be trom capital.] In a capital manner. 
a Thank from caput, the head, Lat.] Numeration 


Heim | 
Gog, c ME le tor not performing the commandment of 
bered, for OY capitation; that, when the people were num- 
ery head they thould pay unto God a ſhekel. 

Ce, - Brown's Vulger Errours, b. vii. c. 11. 
eee, © {from capt, capitis, Lat.] 

« eure Waich hold . 3 >” AS p = . 

oa, ee. eta immc<liately of the king, as of his 

bonour, caſtle? ar En $ ſervict 4 Ds and not as of any 

ett. 2 OI Mmanour; and therefore it i iſe call- 
re, that holde e is otherwiſe call 


old. Dr 


ike a mar. | 
Stab 


Town 


ſ. from caper, Lat. 2 goat.] A leap; a jump 4 


| Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | 


 CAPONNTERE, wp | 
vered —_— of about four or five feet broad, encom- 
t 


Dryd. Fu. | 


CaO T. . . 


small | 


Copillary, or capillaceous plants, are ſuch as. have no |. 


; as the ramifications | 


= Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 
80 + - ..1CAPRICIOUS; 


_ | CAPRICIOUSLY, adv, 
J. 333. | 


| CAPRIOTL 


pied to letters; large; fuch as are written at the begin- 


— 


merely of the King; becauſe, as the 


tutes, which ſhall bind the chapter itſelf, and all its members 
or capitulars. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
To CAPITULATE. v. ». [from capitulum, Lat.] 
1. To draw up any thing in heads or articles. 
| Percy, Northumberland, 
The archbiſhop of York, Douglas, and Mortimer, 
Capitulate againſt us, and are up. Shakeſp. Herry IV. 
2. To yield, or ſurrender up, on certain ſtipulations. 

The king took it for a great indignity, that thieves ſhould 
offer to caßitulate with him as enemies. Hayabard. 

T {till purſued, and, about two o'clock this afternoon, the 
thought fit to capitulate. Spefator, Nè 566. 

CAPITULA'TION. 2. . [ trom capitulate.} Stipulation; terms; 
conditions. | 

It was not a complete conqueſt, but rather a dedition upon 
terms and capitulations, agreed between the conquerour and 
the conquered ; wherein, uſually, the yielding party fecured 
to themſelves their law and religion. | Hale. 

CAPTVI TREE. 2. /. [copaiba, Lat. AS. 

It hath a flower conſiſting of five leaves, which expand in 
form of a roſe ; the pointal is fixed in the centre of the flower, 
which afterwards becomes a pod, containing one or two 
ſeeds, which are ſurrounded with a pulp of a yeliow colour. 
This tree grows near a village called Ayapel, in the province 
of Antiochi, in the Spaniſh Welt Indies, about ten days 


trees in the woods about this village, which grow to the height 
of ſixty feet; ſome of them do not yield any of the balſam; 


their trunks. Theſe trees are wounded in their centre, and 
they apply veſſels to the wounded part, to receive the balſam, 
which will all low out in a ſhort time. One of theſe 
yield five or ſix gallons of balſam. | Millar. 
CA'PON. 2. /. [capo, Lat.] A caſtrated cock. _ | 
In good roait beet my landlord ſticks his knife; 

The 7771 fat delights his dainty wife. Gay's Paftorals. 
Fr. a term in fortification. ] A. co- 


paſſed with a little parapet of about two feet high, ſerving to 
{upport planks laden with earth. This lodgment contains 
fhttcen or twenty ſoldiers, and is uſually placed at the extre- 
them, through which they fire. e | 
FF rench.] Is when one party wins all the tricks 
of cards at the game of picquet. | | 
To CaPO'T. wv. a. {from the noun, ] When one party has won 


his antagoniſt, 


CAPO'UCH. . f. [capuce, Fr.] A monk's hood. Did. 


CAPPER. 2. . [from ca.] One who makes or lells caps. | 
 CAPREOLATE. adi. [from capreolus, a tendril of a vine, Lat.] 
Such plants as turn, wind, and creep along the ground, by 


means of their tendrils, as gourds, melons, and cucumbers, 

are termed, in botany, capreolate plants. Harris. 
CA PRICE. Tn. /. [caprice, Fr. capricho, Span.] Freak ; 
CAPRTCHIO. c fancy; whim ſudden change of humour. 


 Hewn's great view is one, and that the whole; 
That counterworks each folly and caprice, 
That diſappoints th' effect of ev'ry vice. 


the church, the rector or vicar may be obliged, by the caprice 
or pique of the biſhop, to build, under pain of ſequeſtration. 
Their paſſions move in lower ſpheres, 


Where'er caprice or folly ſteers. Swift. 


ſtructures, and deſign of the artificers. 


humourtome, Fs 3 | 
| from capricious. ] Whimſically; in 
a manner depending wholly upon fancy. | 
CAPRICIOUSNESS., 7. /. (from capricious, 
being led by caprice, humour, whimticalneſs. 
A ſubject ought to ſuppoſe, that there are reaſons, although 
he be not appriſed of them; otherwiſe he mutt tax his prince 
of caprictouſneſs, inconſtancy, or ill den, _ Swift. 


J The quality of 


| Ca'PRICORN. 2. /. [capricornus, Lat.] One of the figns of 


the zodiack 3 the winter ſolſtice. 
Let the longeſt night in Capricorn be of fifteen hours, the 
day conſequently muſt be of nine. Notes tg Creech's Manilius, 


leaps firma & | | 
ſame place, without advancing forwards, and in ſuch a man- 


out in a balotade. | : _ - Farrier's 
Ca sT AN. u. ſ. [corruptly called caßſtern; cabeflon, Fr.) 


A 


lar! 5 ue the ge FARE fa; is al | 
The weighing of anchors by the caßſtan, is allo new. 
e det. Ralcigh's Eſfays. 
No more behold thee turr. my watch's key, 
As ſeamen at a capftan «*chors weigh, _ 
88 | adj. {-apfula, Lat.] Hollow like a cheſt. 
It aſcende aſcer 
firit into a caßſulary reception of the breatt-bone, it aſcend- 
eth again into the neck, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
555 : adj. [ capſula, Lat.] Incloted, or in aber 
Seeds, ſuch as are corrupted and ſtale, will ſwim; and this 
agreeth unto the ſeeds of plants locked up and capſulated in 
their huſks. _ Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 6. 
The heart lies immured, or r in a cartilage, which 
includes the heart, as the ſkull doth the brain. 


CAPTAIN. z./. 2 Fr.] 
1. A chief commander. | 
| | Diſmay'd not this 


Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 
2. The commander of a company in a regiment, 


to it. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
| The grim captain, in a ſurly tone, 

Cries out, Pack up, ye raſcals, and 

3. The chief commander of a ſhip. 

The Rhodian captain, relying on his knowledge, and the 
lightneſs of his veſſel, paſſed in open ae through all the 
guards. rbuthnot on Coins. 

4. It was anciently written capitain. 
And evermore their cruel capitain 8 
Sought with his raſcal routs t' incloſe them round, Spenſ. 
5. Captain General. The general or commander in chief of an 
army. 


nel's troop or company, in every regiment, He commands 
as youngeſt captain, . | 

CAa'PTAINRY. z. . [from captain.] The power over a cer- 
tain diſtrict ; the chieftainſhi 


; 184 — 8 . > 
12 10e hay Wa wn and ſeigniory in grols, as the common 
„  SFOX Xcount of r on the King that voſſelſzth the crown, is, in 
or ever dieq, * Perpetually king, and never in his minority 
ies, \MTUL Ns Cowvel, 
WAL rs «no, 3 | | __— 
; a ons J. {from capitulum, Lat. an ecclefiaſtica! 
| Avg 
Arbutbi⸗ a har of the ſtatutes of a chapter, | 
th with wick : 1 . CY {ny x9 "ok, 
th, with w Am on in his capi . 
Warn. chender of z chapter. pitular Taylor. 
cab 


adus do agree, that the chapter makes decrees and ſta- 


* PO ONE 
There ſhould be no rewards taken for captatnries of coun- 


journey from Carthagena. There are great numbers of theſe | 


trees will 


It is a pleaſant ſpectacle to behold the ſnifts, windings, and 
unexpected caprichics of diſtreſſed nature, when purſued by a | 
cloſe and weil managed experiment. Glarwille's Scep. Pref. 


All the various machines and utenſils would now and then 
play odd pranks and caprices, quite contrary to their pos | 
"0 Bentley. 

adj. [capricieux, Fr.] Whimſical; fanciful; 


Swift, 


Shobkeſp, Macbeth. 
A captain! theſe villains will make the name of captain as 


odious as the word occupy ; therefore captains had need look 


gone. © Dryden. 


6. Captain Lieutenant. The commanding officer of the colo- 


2. Inſidious; enſnaripg. 
thoſe that do, are diſtinguiſhed by a ridge, which runs along | 


all the tricks of cards at picquet, he is faid to have capotted | 


| CAPTIVE. . J 
Pope. 


If there be a ſingle ſpot more barren, or more diſtant trom 


| CA'PTIVE, adj. [ 


, 72 French. In horſemanſhip. ] Caprioles are 


rma, or ſuch as a horſe makes in one and the | 
ner, that when he is in the air, and height of his leap, he yerks. a 
or ſtrikes out with his hinder legs, even and near, A capriole 
is the moſt difficult of all the high manage, or raiſed aus, It | 
is different from the croupade in this, that the horſe does not | 
ſhow his ſhoes ; and from a balotade, in that he docs not yerk | 
| it. 
cylinder, with levers to wind up any great weight, particu- | 


[CAPTTVITVY. 2 


wot directly unto the throat, but aſcending | 


- Derham. | 


on one ſide, and apply 
? 
5 


mity of the counterſcarp, having little embraſures made in 
Harris. | 


ties, nor no ſhares of biſhopricks for nominating of biſhops. 
| 3 Spenſer om Ireland. 
CAPTAIN SUI. 2. /. [from captain. ] | 
1. The rank, quality, or poſt of a captain. HRC, > 
he lieutenant of the colonel's company might well pre- 
tend to the next vacant enptainſhip in the lame regiment, _ 
| | Merton 
2. The condition or poſt of a chief commander. ; 
Therefore ſo pleaſe thee to return with us, 
And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 
The captainſbip. Shaksjpeare's Timon, 
3. The chieftainihip of a clan, or government of a certain dif- 
: | 


3 | 
Io diminiſh theIrifh lords, he did aboliſh their pretended 
and uturped coptainſhips.  — -. Dawies on Ireland. 
CAPTA'TION. 2. /. {trom capto, Lat.] The practice of catch- 
ing tavour or applauſe; courtſhip; flattery. 
am content my heart ſhould bediſcovered, without any of 
thoſe drefſes, or popular captations, which tome men ule in 
their ſpeeches, King Charles, 
CAN. . J. [from capio, Lat. to take.] The act of tak 
ng any perſon by a judicial procets. 
CAPTIO US. adj. [captieux, Fr. capticfus, Lat.] 
1. Given to cavilsz eager to object. | 5 
If he ſhew a forwardneſs to be reaſoning about things, take 
care, that nobody check this inclination, or miſlead it by cap- 
tous or fallacious ways of talking with him. Locke, 


She taught him likewiſe how to avoid ſundry captions and 
tempting queſtions, which were like to be atked of him. 
2 | FEM Bacon, 
CA'PTIOUSLY. adv. [from captious.] In a captious manner; 
with an inclination to object. 5 * 
Uſe your words as caprronfty as you can, in yourarguing 
diſtinctions on the other. Lacke. 
CA'PTIOUSNESS. 2. / [from captious.} Inclination to find 
fault; inclination to object; peeviſhnels. | | 
Captiouſneſs is a fault oppoſite to civility z it often produces 
miſbecoming and provoking expretiions and carriage. Locke, 
To CA'PTIVATE. V. a. [captiver, Fr. captive, Lat. 
To take pritoner; to bring into bondage. my 
Illo ill beſeeming is it in thy lex, 
To triumph like an Amazonian trall,, 
Upon their woes, whom fortune captivate? & 
That haſt by tyranny theſe many years 
Walted our country, ſlain our citizens, Fr I 
And ſent our ſons and huſbands captivate. Shakeſþ. 
le deſerves to be a ſlave, that is content to have the ra- 
tional ſovereignty of his ſoul, and the liberty of his will, to 
captivated, 5 XK. Charles, 
They ſtand firm, keep out the enemy, truth, chat would 
captiwate or diſturb them. | Locke. 
2. Io charm; to overpower with excellence; to ſubdue. 
Wiſdom enters the laſt, and fo captivates him with her ap- 
. pearance, that he gives himſelf up to her. Addiſ. Guardian, 
3. To enflave; with 79, PALE 
They lay a trap for themſelves, and captivate their under- 
ſtandings 70 mite ke, falſehood and erruur. Locke. 
CAeTIVA TION. 2.7. [trom captivale.] The act of taking 
one captive. ö 


labeſp. 


1. captif, Fr. captivus, Lat.] 
1. One taken in war; a priſoner to an enemy. 


be ga You have the caprives, OR. . 

Who were the oppoſites of this day's ſtrife. Shakeſpeare. 

This is no other than that forced reſpect a captive pays tao 

his conquerour, a ſlave to his lord. VV 
85 1 : . moe 1 awry = 4 I. 5 ä 

captives: J enſure the penal claim. Pope's 7. 

It is Nie with to before the eg | | Pe 0 0 
It thou ſay Antony lives, tis well, 


2. 


to him. Shakeſh, 


Or friends with Czar, or not captive 
My mother, who the royal ſceptre ſway d, 
Was captive to the cruel victor made. Dryden. 


3. One charmed, or enſnared by beauty or excellence. 
NF My woman's heart . 5 
Groſsly grew captive to his honey words. Shak. Rich. III. 
captiuus, Lat.] Made priſoner in war; 

kept in bondage or confinement. | „ 
But fate forbids; the Stygian 


floods oppoſe, 5 
And with nine circling ſtreams 


the coptive ſouls incloſe. 
3 Dryden, Aneid vi. 
To CA'PTIVE, v. a. [from the noun, It was uſcd formerly 
with the accent on the laſt ſyllable, but now it is on the 
5 To take priſoner; to bring into a condition of ſervi- 
tude, — — 8 1 | WO IS 
But being all defeated ſave a few, | 1 
Rather than fly, or be captiq d, herſelf the flew, Fatry Q. 
| Ott leaveſt them to hottile ſword | © 
Ol heathen and profane, their carcaſſes 3 
To dogs and fowls a prey, or elſe captiv'd, Milton. 
What further fear of danger can there be? | 
Beauty, which captives all = s, lets me free. Dryden. 
Stilf lay the god: the nymph furpriz'd, . 
Yet, miſtreſs of herſelf, devis d. 
How ſhe the vagrant might enthral, 
And captive him, who captives all. 8 
{ [ captivite, Fr. captivitas, low Lat.] 
1. Subjection by the tate of war; bondage; ſervitude to ene- 


mies. 
5 This is the ſerjeant, 3 
Who, like a good and hardy ſoldier, fought 
*Gaiult my captivity, EF Shakeſpeare. 
There in captivity he lets them dwell . 
The ſpace ot ſeventy years; then brings them back; 
Rememb'ring mercy. Paradije Loft. b. xii. J. 344. 
The name 1 Ormond will be more celebrated in his cap- 
tivity, than in his greateſt triumphs. Dryd. Fab. Dedicat, 
2. Slavery; ſervitude, VVV | 
For men to be tied, and led by authority, as it were with 
a kind of captivity of judgment ; and though there be reaſon 
to the contrary, not to liſten unto it. Hooker. 
The apoſtle tells us, there is a way of bringingevery thought 
into captivity to the obedience of Chriſt. Decay of Piety. 
When love's well timed, tis not a fault to love 
The ſtrong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wiſe, _ 
Sink inthe ſoft captivity together. Addiſon's Cato. 
Ca'eTOR. 2. /. {from capio, to take, Lat.] He that takes a 


priſoner, or a prize. | | 
CAPTURE. . /. [capture, Fr. captura, Lat.] 
1. The act or practice of taking any thing. . 
The great ſagacity, and many artifices uſed by birds, in 
the e den e and capture ot their prey. Derbam. 
2. The thing taken; a prize. | | 
CaPU'CHED. adj, [from capuce, Fr. a hood. ] Covered over 
as with a hood, | 75 
They are differently cucullated and capuched upon the 
head and back, and, in the cicada, the eyes are more pro- 
minent. = ob Broaun s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. g. 4 
CAPUCHIN. u. ſ. A female garment, conſiſting of a clo 
and hood, made in imitation of the dreſs of capuchin monks; 
whence its name 1s derived. ' : 
CaR, CHAR, in the names of places, ſeem to have relation te 
the Britiſh caer, a city. Gibſon's Camden. 
Car. 2. ſ. Lear, Welch; karre, Dutch; cnzc, Saxon; car- 
rus, Lat.] | 


1. A imall carriage of burden, uſually drawn by one horſe or 
two, 955 | RE 


2. In poeticallanguage, a chariot; achariot of war, or triumph. 


Inn which river, the greateſt carack of I 


C .. ſ. [caracole, Fr. from caracol, _ a ſnail. ] 


E 
1. A weight of four grains, with which diamonds are weighed. | 
2. A manner of expreſſing the fineneſs of gold. 


When a lady comes in a coach to our ſhops, it muſt be 
followed by a car loaded with Mr. Wood's money. Swift. 

Henry is dead, and never ſhall revive ; 

Upon a wooden coffin we attend, 

And death's diſkonourable victory, 

We with our ſtately preſence glorify, „ 

Like captives bound to a triumphant car. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Wilt thou aſpire to guide the heav'nly car, 

And with thy daring folly burn the world. Shakeſpeare. 
And the gilded car of day, 

His glowing axle doth allay | | 


? 


In the ſteep Atlantick ſtream. Milton. 
_ See, where he comes, the darling of the war! 8 
See millions crouding round the gilded car! Prior. 
3. The Charles's wain, or Bear; a conſtellation. 
Ev'ry fixt andev'ry wand'ring ſtar, - _ 
The Plciads, Hyads; and the Northern Car. _ D#yden. 


Ca'RABINE. I. ſ. | corabire, Fr.] A ſmall fort of fire-arm, 

CARBINE, 5 ſhorter than a fuſil, and carrying a ball of 
twenty-four in the pound, hung by the light horſe at a belt 
over the left ſhoulder. It is a kind of medium between the 
na and the mulket, having its barrel two foot and a half 
long. 


CaRABINTER. x. ſ. [from carabine.] A fort of light horſe | 


* 


carrying longer carabines than the reſt, and uſed ſometimes 
on toot, Pa 5 Chambers. 
CA'kACK. v. ſ. [caraca, Spaniſh.] A large ſhip of burden; 
the ſame with thote which are now called galleons. | 


ortugal may ride 

afloat ten miles within the forts. | Raleigh. 
The bigger whale like ſome huge carack lay, | 

Which wanteth ſea-room with her foes to play. Waller. 


An oblique tread, traced out in ſemi-rounds, changing from 
one hand to another, without obſerving a regular ground. 
When the horle advance to charge in battle, they ride 


ſometimes in caracoles, to amuſe the enemy, and put them | 


in doubt, whether they are about to charge them in the front. 
or in the flank. EN Farrier's Diet. 


T5 CA'RACOLE. v. n. [from the noun.] To move in cara- | 


coles. 
CAR KT. 5 


„ 
ARK 
4. ory in > ludicrous ſenſe, 
h 'To-day how many would have given their honours, 
To've {av'd their carcaſſes ? Shakeſpeare's Cymbcline, 
He that finds himſelf in any diſtreſs, either of carcaſt or 
of fortune, ſhould deliberate upon the matter, before he prays 
for a change, J. Eftronge. 


3. The decayed parts of any thing; the ruins; the remains. 


A rotten carcaſs of a boat, not rigg'd, 
Nor tackle, ſail, nor malt. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
4. The main parts, naked, without completion or ornament 
as the walls of a houſd. | 

What could be thought a ſufficient motive to have had an 
eternal carcaſs of an univerſe, wherein the materials and po- 
ſitions of it wereeternally laid together? | Hale. 
5. In gunnery. ] A kind of bomb uſually oblong, conſiſting 
of a ſhell or cate, ſometimes of iron, with holes, more com- 
_— of a coarle ſtrong ſtuff, pitched over, and girt with 
iron hoops, filled with -ombliflibles, and thrown from a 
mortar, 
CA'RCELAGE. 1. J. [from carcer, Lat.] Priſpn fees: Dick. 
CARCINOMA. u. ſ. {from a?. a crab. ] A particular 

ulcer, called a cancer, very difficult to cure. 4 diſorder 
likewiſe in the horny coat of the eye, is thus called by ſome 
writers. | | Nuiucy. 
CaRCIiNO'MATOUS, adj. [from carcinoma.) Cancerous; 
tending to a cancer, , | | 
CARD. . ſ. [carte, Fr. charta, Lat.) 
1. = FORE painted with figures, uled in ga 

kill. | | 
A. vengeance on your crafty wither'd hide! 
Vet I have fac'd it with a card of ten. Shakeſpeare. 
There all is marr'd, there lies a cooling card. Shakeſp. 
Soon as the ſpreads her hand, th' acrial guard | 
Deſcend, and fit on each important card; 
Firlt, Ariel perch'd upon a matadore. 


. 


Pope. 


riner's ncedle. Tn, | 
pon his cards and compaſs firms his eye, 
The matters of his long experiment. 

1 The very points they blow; | | 

All the quarters that they know, V 

I' ti ſhipman's card. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
equivocation will undo us. 

On life's vaſt ocean diverſely we fail, 


Harris. 


mes of chance or 


| 0 
2. The paper on which the winds are marked under the ma- 


Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


How abſolute the knave is? we mutt ſpeak by the card, or 
_ Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


CAR 


we be careful to pleaſe him, this cannot but he 
comtort to us, gay 
4. Itis a looſe and vague word, implying attention "Toe 

nation, in any degree more or lets. ks er ch. 

We take care to flatter ourſelves with imas 
and proſpects of future happinets, 2 
5, The object of care, of caution, or of love, 

O my poor kingdom, tick with civil blows! 
When that my care could not with-hold thy riot 
What wilt thou do, when riot is thy care? Fh. 


nary leencs 
Alterty,., 
J. 


Fluſh'd were his cheeks, and glowing were leer 
Is the thy care? is the thy care? he cries, He: 
Your tafety, more than mine, was then my car Dax. 
Loft of the guide bereft, the rudder lolt, 8 
Your ſhip thould run againſt the rocky coaſt, D- 
The wily fox, - Iden. 
Who lately fiich'd the turkey's callow care. Coy; Ir 
None taught the trees a nobler race to bear, ri. 
Or more improy d the vegetable care. P., 
To CARE. v. u. [from the noun. } te. 
1. Jo be anxious or ſolicitous; to be in concern abo. 
thing. | N 


She cared not what pain ſhe put her body to, fince fel 
ter part; her mind, was laid under {o much agony PR 
As the Germans, both in language and mann Rane 
| fered from the Hungarians, fo were they always 8 

with them; and therefore much cared not, though chr 
by him ſubdued. | Knolles's Hiftory of the. © 
| FR _ eint: 

Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir; 
If chou car ſ little, leſs hall be my care. Drydes's Pope. 
2. To be inclined; to be diſpoſed; with jor or Ik. 

Not carixg to obſerve the wind, 
Or the new ſcu explore. | 


\ 1 . 8 4 ; ＋ 41. 
The remarks are introduced by a compliment tothe 


of an authour, who, I ani ture, would not care Nee 
pratted at the expence of another's reputation, Alt? 
Having been now acquainted, the two ſexes id not cg, 
To part. | 55 Akt 
Great maſters in painting never car; fr draw g not 

in the iaſhion, Gr Ne 10 


-* You dote on her that cares not for yt e, Sales 
There was an ape that had twins; ſhe dote t pon cid 
them, and did not much care for t'other. LEfranss 
Where tew are rich, few care jor it; where many ar. fo: 


: "0 ; oy EMT C 
3. To be affected with; to have regard to; With 


four equal parts, called caracts, and each carad? into four 


CARAVAN. 2. /. [caravanne, Fr. from the Arabic K. IA 
trop or body of merchants or pilgrims, as they travel in the 


CARaAVANsSARY. . . {from caravan] A houſe built in 
the Eaſtern countries for the reception of travellers. 


CARAVEL. 22. . (caravela, Span.] A I 
CARVEL. 


CARAW ANY. 2x. ſ. [carut, Lat.] A plant. 


times found wild in rich moitt paſtures, eſpecially in Hol- 


likewiſe in the confectionary. 


CARBONA'DO. ». / [carbonnade, Fr. from carbo, a coal, 


1. Set with carbuncles. | 


"CartBUNCULATION. 2. J. [earbunculotio, Lat.] The blaſt- 


A mark, being an ounce Troy, is divided into twenty- 


Zuains; by this weight is diſtingaithed the different fineneſs 
of their gold; for, if to the fineſt of gold be put do carats 
of alloy, both making, when cold, but an ounce, or twenty - 
four caragts, then this gold is ſaid to be twenty-two caracts 
fine. 85 | om 2 Cocker. 
Ihou beſt of gold, art worſt of gold, 

Other, leſs tine in carat, is more precious. Shakeſpeare. 


„ 


Eail. 
= 8 Set forth 
Their airy. caravan, high over ſeas | 
Flying, aud over lands, with mutual wing „ 
Ealing Geir flight. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, h. vii. c. 428. 
When Joſeph, and the Bleſſed Virgin Mother, had lott 
their moſt holy Son, they fought him in the retinues of their 
kindred, and the caravans ot the Galilzan pilgrims. Taylor. 


Tue inns which receive the caravans in Perſia, and the 
Eattern countries, are called by the name of caravarſars. | 
| 55 SpeAator, NY 289. 


The ſpacious manſion, like a Turkiſh ceraverſary, en- 


tertains the vagabond with only bare lodging. Pope's Letters. 
ght, round, old 
faſhioned thip, with a ſquare poop, formerly 
uſed in Spain and Portugal, © TS 
Ihis plant hath winged leaves, cut into ſmall ſegments, 
and placed oppoſite on the ſtalks, having no footſtalk; the 
petals of the flowers are bifid, and ſhaped like a heart; the 
treds are long, tlender, ſmooth, and furrowed. It is ſome- 


land and Lincolnſhire. The tceds are uted in medicine, and 
M:Nar. 


Lat.] Meat cut croſs, to be broiled upon the coals. 5 

It 1 come inhis way willingly, let him make a carbonado 

of me. | rs Shakeſpeare's Hen. IV. 

To CARBONA'DO, v. a. [from the noun.] To cut, or hack. 
Draw, you rogue, or I'll 10 carbonacto 

' Your ſhanks. | 


1. A jewel ſhining in the dark, like a lighted coal or candle. 
A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art, 
Were not fo rich a jewel. Shakcjpoare's Coriolauus. 
| His head „ 1 
Creſted aloft, and carbuncle his eyes, 
With burniſti'd neck of verdant gold. ä * 
It is commonly related, and believed, that a carbuncle 


does ſhine in the dark like a burning coal ; from whence it | 


hath its name. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
Carbuncle is a ſtone of the ruby kind, of a rich blood-red 
colour. | G2 Woodward. 
2+ Red ipots or 8 breaking out upon the face or body. 
It Was a peſtilent fever, but there followed no carbuncle, 

no purple or livid ſpots, or the like, the mats of the blood 
not being tainted. | - Bacon's Henry VII. 
Red bliſters, riiingon their paps, appear, | So 
And flaming carbuncles, and noiſome t. Dryden. 
CA'RBUNCLED. adj. (trom carbuſicle.] ö 


He gave thee, frienal, 
An armour all of go d; it was a King's, 
— He has deferv*d it, were it carbuncle 


Like holy Phœbus' car. Shaxe!/p., Antyny and Cleopatra. 


2. Spotted; deformed with carbuncies, 
CARBUNCUELAR,. adj. [from carbuncle.] Belonging to a 
carbuncle; red like a carbuncle. 25 
ing of the young buds of tices or plants, either by exceſſive 
heat or excetiive cold. Harris, 
CARCANET. . /. [ carcan, Fr.] A chain or collar ot jewels, 
Say, that | linger'd with you at your ſhop, | 
To ſee the making of her carcanet. Shakeſpeare. 
L have feen her betet and bedeck'd all over with emeralds 
and pearls, and a carcamet about her neck. Hakexvell, 
Ca'RCASS, . ſ. | carqunye, Fr.] | 
1 A dead body of any animal, 
| Jo blot the hunour ot he dead, 
And with toul cowardice his carca/s ſhame, 
Whole living hands unmortaliz'd his name. Fairy Queen, 
Where cattle pattur'd late, now ſcatter'd lies, 
With carcaſſes and arms, th' in{anguin'd field, 
Deſerted. Milon's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 1.654. 
It a man viſits his ſick friend, in hope of legacy, he 15 a 
vulture, and only waits for the cc,. Taylor. 
The ſcaly nations of the Ca pretound,; 


To CARD: V. =. 


CxrDIKNAL, 7. /. One of the chief governours of the Romiſh 
church, by whom the pope is elected out of their own num- | 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


CARBUNCLE. u. /. [ carbunculus, Lat. a little coal. ] CakDIxAL's FLOWER, . 


Par. Loft, b. ix. | 


 CA'RDMATCH. 2. *. From card and match.] A match made 


Reaſon the card, but paſſion is the gale. Pope 
3. [kaarde, Dutch. } The inſtrument with which wool is 
combed, or comminuteq, or laid over for ſpinning. | 
To CARD. v. a. [irom the noun.] To comb, or comminute 

wool with a piece of wood, thick ſet with crooked wires. 
85 The while their wives do fit | 
Beſide them, carding wool. May's Virgiu”s Georgicks, 
Vn Go, card and ſpin, EE 5 
And leave the buſineſs of the war to men. Dryden. 
To game; to play much at cards; as, a 
card:i;v wife. | 6 | 


aromatick Kind, contained in pods, and brought from the 
Fatt Indies. N „ Chambers. 
CARD ER. 2. /. [from carl. I „ | 
1. One that cards wool. | 
_ Theciothiers all have put off 


2. One that plays much at cards. 
CaRDi' 
CA'RDIACK. I quality of invigorating, 

CARDIALGY.: z. /. [from nagta, the: heart, 


heart, but more properly in the ſtomach, which ſometiines 
riſes all along from thence up to the eſophagus, occaioned 
by ſome acrimonious matter. | Angy. 
CARDINAL. adj. [carilinalis, Lat.] Principal; chief. 
I pe diviſions of the year in frequent uſe with aitrong- 
mers, according to the cardiaal interlections of the zodiack; 
that is, the two equinoctials, and both the ſolſtitial points. 
N Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 3. 
His cardinal perfection was induſtry. Clarendon. 


ber, which contains ix biſhops, fifty prieſts, and fourteen 


by the pope. | | 2 
A A cardizel is fo ſtiled, becauſe ſerviceable to the apoito- 
lick tee, as an axle or hinge on which the whole government 


the hinge and government ot all the affairs of the Romiſh 

church. | 3 | : 

Fou hold a fair aſſembly; | 

You are a churchman, or, Fll tell you, cardins?, 1 

I ſhould judge now unhappily. SH. Horry VIII. 
7 [rapuntum, Lat. } 

The flower conſiſts of one leat, of an anomaious figure, 


folds the pointal; when the flowers decay, the flower-cup 
turns to a fruit, divided into three cells, full of {mall iceds, 
which adhere to a placenta, divided into three parts. Phe 
ſpecies are, 1, Greater rampions, with a crimton ſpiked, 
8 commonly called the ſcarlet cardinai's floxver. 2. 
The blue caralinal's floaver., The tirit ſort is greatly prized 
for the beauty of its rich crimion flowers, exceeding all 
flowers in deepneſs. : | Millar. 
CA'RDINALATE. u. ſ. [from cardinal.] The office and 
Ca'R laden, rank of a cardinal, - £2 
An ingenious cavalier, hearing that an old friend. of his 
was advanced to a cardinalate, went to congratulate his em1- 
nence upon his new honour. L' Efirange. 
CaRDMA'KER, x. . [from cardand make. ] A maker of cards. 


Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
by dipping pieces of card inmelted ſulphur. _ wy 
Take care, that thoſe may not make the moſt noiſe who 
have the lealt to fell; which is very obſervable in the vend- 
ers of cardmatches. Addiſon, Spectator, Ne 251. 
CARDUUS, Sce THISTLE. . | f 
CARE. 2. /. (cane, Saxon.] 
1. Solicitude; anxiety; perturbation of mind; concern. 
Or, if I would take care, that care ſhould be, 
For wit that ſcorn'd the world, and liv'd like me. Dryd. 
Nor ſullen diſcontent, nor anxious care, 
Ev'n though brought thither, could inhabit there. Dry, 
It will raiſe in your ſoul the greateſt care of fuliilling the 
divine will, Wake's Preparation for Death. 
2. Caution. 
Well, ſweet Jack, have a ce of thyſelf. Shakeſpeare. 
Tue tooliſh virgins had taken no care for a turther ſup- 
ply, after the oil, which was at firſt put into their lamps, 
Was 2 as the wile had done. | Tillotſon. 
Begone! the prieſt expects you at the altar.—. 2 
But, tyrant, have a ca, I come not thither. 4. Philips. 


ation. 5 
You come in ſuch atime, 
As if propitious fortune took'a care 


To bell mv tide ot jovs to their full height. Dryer. 


Like ſhipwreck d carcalſes, are driv'n aground. Dryden. 


5 Pope. | 


ACAL, J adj, ¶xagdia, the heart.] Cordial; having the 


deacons, who conſtitute the ſacred college, and are choſen | 


CAR DAH O MLM. . Fs [Latin] A medicinal ſeed, of the 


The fpinkers, carders, tullers, weavers. Shak. Hen. VIII. 


IAI | nd 4y®», | 
pane] 'The heart-burn;. a pam tuppoled to be felt in the 


of the church turns; or as they have, from the Pope; grant, |- 


lib Parergon. | 


hollowed like a pipe, channelled, anddivided into many parts, | 
in the ſhape of a tongue, detended by a covering, which in- 


Am not I Chriſtophero Sly, by occupation a car maker? | 


3. Regard; charge; heed in order to protection and preters = 


many deſire it. . | Tefvble 
CARECRAZED. dj. {from care and craze.} Bick 
care and folicitude. V 
Thele both put off, a poor petitioner, 
A carecras'd motherof a many children. Shak, Rich, III. 


E 
3 
G4 With 


| To CaREEN. v. a. [carizer, Fr, from carina, Lat.] Atem 


in the fea language. To lay a veſſel on one lide, to cut, 
_ ſtop up leaks, refit, or trim the other fide, 
To CARE EN. Y. 2. To be in the tate of careening. 
CAREER. 2. /. [carriere, Fr.] 
1. The ground on which a race is run. e 
They had run themtetves too tar out of breath, to go 
again the lame career, 5 Sidue), b. l. 
2. Acourſe; a race. = © 5 7 
Wat rein can hold licentions wickedneſs, 
When down the hill he holds his fierce caver ? Salis. 
3. Full ſpeed; ſwift motion. 5 5 
It is related of certain Indians, that they are able, when 
a horſe is runring in his full career, to ſtand upright op by 
r WIT Wilkins s Mathematical Mogich, 
Peractiſe them now to curb the turning fied, © | 
. . Mocking the toe; now to his rapid ſpect | 
Io give the rein, and, in the full carson, 
To drew the certain ſword, or ſend the pointe: ſpear, Prir. 


4. Courſe of action; unmterrupted a e 15 


Shall quips and ſentences, and theſe paper bullets of the 
brain, awe a man from the career of his humour? Haιαν. 
The heir of a blaſted family has role up, and pronuted 
fair, and yet, at length, a crots event has certainly met and 
ſtopt him in the career. of his fortune. Kutb. 

Knights in knightly deeds ſhould perſevere, 
And ſtill continue hat at firſt they were; 

Continue, and proceed in honour's fair career. Drid. } 
To CAREER. v. u. [from the noun.] Running with win 
motion. | | | 61, 
| | With eves, the wheels 
Of beryl, and careering fires between. 

SA REFUL. ad. (from care and yu. 
i. Anxious; tolcitons; tull of concern. | 5 
Martha, thou art carl, and troubled about 1 
] Luke, X. 41. 


Var. L, b. Th 


Welcome, thou pl-aling ſlumber ; 
A while embrace nie in thy leaden arms. 

And charm my eareu1 thoughts. Daub arts St. 
2, Provident; diligent; cautious ; with of or her. 


+ _ Behold, thou Þait been careful for us with all this ca; 
what is to be done for thee ?. 
To cure their mad ambition, they were tent 
To rule a diſtant province, each alone: 3 
What could a carœul father more have done? Docks. 
3. Watchful; with of. | 
It concerns us to he caref/ of our converfations. 87; 
4. Subject to perturbations; expoſed to troubles ; full ot 2085 
_ety; full of ſolicitude. | h 
y him that rais'd me to this careful height, 
From that contented hap, which I enjuy'd. Lake}. 
CAREFULLY, adv. [trom careful. TD 
1. In a manner that ſhews care. „ 19 
Envy, how carefully does it look? how meagre aK 
complex1oned ? : | 80 Cala. 
2. Heedfully; watchfully ; vigilantly; attentively. ©, 
You come moſt carefully upon your hour, Set. Han, 
By conſidering him ſo careſaliy as I did betore my WP 
TI have made fome taint reſemblance of him. Dq, 
All of them, therctore, ſtudiouſly cherithed the memo? d 
their honourable extraction, and carefully preſervet te 
dences of it. | | g Atteres 
CAREFULNESS. x. . [from careful.] Vigilance ; et 
nels ;- caution, . | : uy 
The death of Sclymus was, with all cære hn, concern 
by Ferhates. Knolles : Hijlory of the 11% 
CARELESLY. atv, ¶ from careleſs. } Negligentiy; nA 
tively; without care; hecdlefly; 
There he him found all carel-Ay difptay'd, 5 
In ſecret ſhadow trom the ſunny ray. Fairy Rueen, b. 
3 Not content to ſee, yy 
That others write as carelefly as he. Man 


. 
it 


Ca'r F L E 8 N E 8 8 8 fo [ trom carelej3.] Hoeed!cſnels ; mA 
tion; negligence; abicnce of care; manner; voud of c 
For Coriolanus, neither to core whether they lot 7.7 
him, maniteſts the true knowledge he has in their die 
and, out of his noble c,, lets them plainly e 


ny 
Shaketpeare's Gori” 
Who, in the other extreme, only doth 

Call a rough carc{o/ref7 good faſfion; 2 
Whole cloak his tpurs tear, or whon he pets 07%, . 
He cares not. WIT 3 
It makes us to wilk warily, and tread fore, for fer 
enemies; and that is better, than to ba Hutter 1 
and care le) neſs. Taylor's Rilo e L101) 1 
Te ignorance or careleſacis of the keryants cat 
leave the matter dilappointed. "+ kd 


Ii we believe that there 18 a God, that takes care of us, and 


15 


Chamber;,- 


2 Kings, Welle. 


CAR 1 CAR ” CAR 


at ſome times ſpendy at others ſpare, 1. Fleſhly; not ſpiritual. 8 OT, 3 | 8 
53 eg between carelejneſs and care. | | Pope. | Thou doſt juitly require us, to ſubmit our underſtandings uf ns oy et Lcaronſer, Fr. from gar auſæ, al out, ' 
Mov s, adj. (from rare.] | * | - to thine, and deny our carnal reaſon, in order to thy ſacred | - He call mnk ; to quait; ta.drink largely. _ | | 
ory, x'RBLES care ; without ſolicitude; unconcerned ; negligent; |; myſteries and commands. <a Kine Charles. | H 1 calls for wine: a health, quoth he, as if -- 
ell „ Mubene needlels ; regardleſs; thoughtlelsz neglectful; From that pretence * „ Afte _ aboard caroufing to his mats 
1 . ! unthinking3 unmindful; with of or about. Spiritual laws by carnal pow'r ſhall force 4 — al _ _ Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew, » 
cen * that if the worit befal them, they ſha]l loſe no- |' n every conſcience. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xii. J. 521, |' In 14 hr how little life may be preſery'd, . . | 
Frours ine but tnemſelves ; whereof they ſeem very car eleſs. Not ſuch in carnal pleaſure: for which cauſe 2 '9 1 — myrrh they need not to carouſe, Raleigh, 
thang but \- Spenſer's Ireland. |; Among the beaſts no meat for thee was found. Par Loft. Health firſt L | 
Nor loſe the good advantage of his grace, : A glorious apparition ! had not doubt | A Th rſt go round, and then the houſe, . 
F eeming cold, or careleſs of his will. Shak. Hen. IV. And carnal fear, that day dim'd Adam's eye. Par. Loft. | U he brides came thick and thick, Suckling, 
Fears. . the more curious ine is about her face, is com- He perceives plainly, that his appetite t 15 iri al hi off 3 triendly boughs | 
ye, A woman had Bows e * . plainly, tt petite to ſpiritual things They fit carou/ing, where their liquou Dn 
] y the more careleſs about her houſe en, Jobnſon. | abates, in proportion as his ſenſual appetite is indulged and | To Caro' S their liquour grows. Waller, 
Docks. mon tber, unnaturally careleſs of his child, ſells or gives | encouraged ; and that carnal defires Lal not onl the d in e | " 
7} Atat ne tage 1 er e were links. * * 5 re, + Now my ſick fool, Roderigo, a 
bo ful; undiſturbed. 8 | 2. Luſtful; lecherous ; libidinous end. lter b. nom love hath turn d almoſt the wrong fide out, 
De. „ Cheerful; un „ | 3 Sz inous. 750 | To Deſdemona hath to-night carous' 5 
EY Thus wiſely careleſs, innocentiy gay, This carnal cur „ o· night carous a - 
2 Cheerful he play d. 1 Pope. Preys on the iſſue of his mother's body. Shakeſpeare, | 0 aprons woe» . © Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Tu, In my cheerful morn of life, © | CARNATITY. 1. , [from carnal,] . Of — cheerful gueits carouſe the ſparkling tears | 
When nurs'd by careleſs ſolitude 1 liv'd, - 1. Fleſniy luſt; compliance with carnal defires. | 6 kt erich gra whilſt muſick charms their ears. Denham. 
| An lng 1 — 1 through . rough domain ties of th + ori = der wallow and fleep/in all the cernab- | 1; Adrinking march Fo 2 
. IV 4 o 0 e 7 1661 : . 8 , * ; a 
out any Pleas'd have 8 Thomſon's . 8 8 Ley er pretence of chriſtian liberty? South. ee in wp riot what your land allows, - -; 
„ dthoughtleſs; unconſidered. | He did not inſtitute thi -(hj . e ply the early feaſt, and late carouſe. Pope's Odi. 
chedet . 1 of ſaying as many careleſs things as other | the carnality rr dat rome * 9 — ole of liquour, EO EN / pe + 0a" 
N 1 ple, without being ſo i remarked upon. Pope. x ple to idolatry, 7. 2 | Jrink al Caro of lack, bt 24 1 
„et "764 by; unconcerned at. | CA'RNALLY. adv. | fron 141.1 Accordi | i Pale ory ack, but the ſtate was advertited 
Fa 5 ee thunder from the clouds that Ns il] not {| Niere 7 Aenun cord dA thin a few hours after. 1 * Ireland, 5 
"ee omens from your looks I take.  —Granvie. Where they found men in diet. atti * 3  leale you, we may contrive this afternoon, Ss 
20 GCARE'S. v. 4. [ carefer, Fr. from carus, Lat.] To en- or any other L ee of vie R duch | Ca And quaff carouſer to our miſtreſs' health. Shakeſpeare . 
Per; Kar; to fontlle; to treat with kindneſfſss. they reproved, as being carnally and earthly minded Hooker "IF The b. %%. [from-carouſe.] Adrinker; a toper. 
Lay If {can feaſt, and pleaſe, and careſs my mindwith the plea- | In e facrament᷑ we do not receive Chriſt carnally, but we Nor fe _ Suden and advent'ring.dame,. 
fires of worthy ſpeculations, or virtuous practices, let great- | receive him ſpiritually ; and that of itſelf is a conju ation of | 8 * car the fever, nor refuſe the flame; | 
In neſs and malice vex and abridge me, if they can. South. | bleſſings and ſpiritua e yylor's Worthy ee * BY e in his kill from all conſtraint ſet free, oy "n_ 
Wet Gar'ss. 1. / I from the verb.] An act of endearment; an] CA'RNALNESS. u. J. The fame with carnality. Hit. | Carp. conſeious ſhame, remorſe, and piety. Granville, _ 
by bes expreſſion of tenderneis.. t e, ICaR NATION. . /. [carnes, Lat.] The name of the natural | A end [carpe, Fr.] A pond fiſh. | . "_ 
benz He, ſhe knew, would intermix | fleſh colour ; from whence perhaps the flower is . _ of mine ſtored a pond of three or fout acres with _ 
gte Grateful digreſſions, and ſolve high diſpute I name of a flower, See CLOVEGILLIFLOWER. _ $9 To CARP N ;  JHale's Origin Mankind, = 
NN With conjugal careyes. Paradiſe Loft, b. viii. I. 54. And lo the wretch! whoſe vile, whoſe inſect luſt * Poet wag D. 1. ¶carpo, Lat.] To cenſure to cavil; to ind | f 
2 There are ſome men who ſeem to have brutal minds wrapt Laid this gay daughter of the ſprin ag ee 5 with af before the thing or perſon cenſured. 7M \ 
S Phils in human ſhapes; their very careſes are crade and impor- |: Grein Rem 8 L | : JE ertullian, even often through diſcontentment, carpeth '- 
Cs up pes; ry Por- uniſh him! or to th' Elyſian ſhades _ in fl | 1 ent, carpe 
N 129; x) 22 rage. Dilmiſs n 1 age | „ I myunoully af them, as though they did it even when the | 
tun : e ilmiſs my ſoul, where no carnation fades. Pope. | were free fr | : * n the 
11K After his ſucceſſour had publickly owned himlelf a Ko. CARNELIOX. 2. J. A precious ſtone. | F ſuch meaning. _ Hooker, b. iv. $7. 
EG nan catholick, he began with his firit careſſes to the church | The common carnelion has its name from its fleſh colour; | | 'D regs ioctoontirgge 
* e part). 5 N , —__ Svrft. | which is, in ſome of theſe ſtones, paler when it is called the 5 0 1 * 1 er carp and quarrel, breaking forth W 
Ws {RET n.f. [caret, Lat. there is wanting.] A note which | female carnelion; in others deeper called the male. Woodward. | "©: and Not to be endured T0. Sabo. King Lear.” 
„ hews where lomething interlined ſhould be read. CARNE'OUS, adj. [carneus Lat.] Fleſh : „„ * not a tooth or nail to ſcratch, 5 
1 wh . , Ihareoblerredin ee 
n My is a cargaſon ot 111 humours. Hobel s £ {5 1 rtain bodi * 1 1 2 | | hb +35 er 6 ek 
Rad, 7 1 charge, Fr.) The hdding of a thip; the mer- | 11 ; —_ bodies, divided ind a e ee au Er. My honeſt homely words were carg) 4, and cenſyr'd,” *- 
vl fn. chandiſe or wares contained and conveyed in a hip. o CarNIFY. v. n. [from caro, carnis * ] To breed Cat For want of courtly ſtile, | ryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
Pe In the hurry of the ſhipwreck, Simonides was the only] fleſh; to turn nutriment into Heſh VVV Ko NTER. 7./, [charpentter, Er.] An artificer in wood; 
} tem man that appeared unconcerned, notwithitanding that his At hos fre tice Tabs. Tibet; © a builder of houles and thips. He is diſtinguiſhed from a 
5 Were whole fortune was at ſtake in the cargo. L'Eftrange.| mand: in inferiour faculties, I walk, I ſee T hw: Idi elt, beine ni the carpenter performs larger and ſion Work. 
N + Alhip, whoſe cargo was no lets than a whole world, that x ſanguify, I carnify ' oe Ortein ef Maniind {:- This work performed with adviſement good. 
carried the fortune and hopes of all poſterity. Burnet's Theory. | Ca'gxNtvai.. 1. . (carnaval, Fr.] The feaſt held in n Godtrey his carpenters, and men of ſkill, 72895 
This gentleman was then a young adventurer in the re- piſh countries 1 eee the po-] In all the camp, ſent to an aged wood. Fairfax, b. iii, 
1 publick of letters, and juſt fitted out for the univerſity with The whole year is but one mad cab und we are wo [2 In building Hiero's great ſhip, there were three hundred 
8 x good cargo of Latin and Greek. Addiſon. Spect. N*494. | luptuous not fo much upon deſire or a tite, as by wa of | i nee vagptnen, HIER 1 Danes. 
Ry 6s Cxxicouvs Tumour, ¶ from carica, a fig, Lat.] A ſwelling] exploit and braver * N Deca * p. In burden'd veſſels, firſt with ſpeedy cyre, 1 
iu the form of a fig... 5 | Cantrvoxous. af: [from carnis and wore IF AA 4 +: 14 AP His plenteous ſtores do ſeaſon'd timbers fend, 
1 CARIES. 1. /. [Latin.] That rottenneſs which is peculiar | that of which e tg ney Gr pe hong ring; Phisher the brawny carpenters repair, „ _ 
eee to a bone. — 1 Nuinq. In birds there is no 50 or comminution of the | C ns 250 args ot ne RY, eng. Dans: | | 
Me, whe Filtulas of a long continuance, are, for the moſt part, ac- | meat in the mouth; but in ſuch as are not carnivorous, it is | A RPENTEY. . H [from carpenter. ] The trade or act of = 
Fats companied with ulcerations of the gland, and caries in the | immediately ſwallowed into the crop or erw. Ray. | | 8 ee e l 
1M ot _ iſeman s Surgery. | Man is by his frame, as well as his appetite, a carni * t had deen more proper for me_to-haye introducyd cr, 
Len Pw Caro'siTy. x. ſ. [from carious.] Rottenneſs. front animal; „ Arn Ea A Mi eg | gentry before joinery, becauſe neceſſity did doubtleſs compel 
This being too general, taking in all cariofity and ulcers | Caxno's PP, FL | carmo f 1s, Fr.] Fieth [ mls. our forefathers to uſe the conveniency of the firſt; rather than 
ef the bones. 2 Wiſeman's Surgery. | Buy this er, —_ hs Rog 3 e 3 the extravagancy of the laſt. Moxon's Mechanical Exertiſes. 
5 Cariovs. adj. [carioſus, Lat.] Rotte. W hs rs we bead an fee. 5 ' 101 . CAR ER. 7./. N to c. 1 a cenſorious nian. 
„ C © AT the blood to ariſe by a carious tooth. Wiſeman. | bn % Foggr 16.2 N . 3 B tti 7 wor a pes „ ; 
3 N. . J. [ceanc, Saxon. ] Care; anxiety; ſolicitude; con- Sinns of | SS ̃ ͤ»ß Y _- —- utting on the cunning of a carper. Shakeſp; Timon. 
1 the cem; heedfulneſs. This bend is now chiokere. | g | A e LOO _ Ng ee 8 e 3 CARPET. We [#arpet, Dutch, ] | a 5 
1 And Klaius taking for his youngling cart, ik is a thick and carnous covering, | 1, A covering of various colours, ſpread upon floors or table: 
 promuted Sling car, | like that of a walnut; the ſecond, a dry and flolculous co: bY . . tables. 
10 + nd Lelt greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, commonly called mace. Brown's Vul Ay abs; b. ii 1 1 Be the Jacks fair within, the Jills fair without, carpets 
5 Sau POT OO 50 now $- mera n., Lang. The muſcle whereby he is enabled to draw himſelf toge- 5 Ant e wall, in order. Chats HS OR 
Hub. ee + N gt; ne Aires N | vall, in the middle of the haltpace, is a chair 
| His heavy head, devoid of cat cark, Fairy Queen, b. i. _ = 5 deſcribe to be a _— bee, mulcle, placed before him, with a table and carpet © nag Bacon. 
. To Cakk, L. . [ceancan, Saxon.] To be careful; to be CAROB, or St. Fob Broad, T e T ay * J reation. | 2. Ground variegated with flowers, and level and ſmooth. 
59. folicitous; do be anxious -:. le | ern ar Hh | -A-ROB, or John's Bread. ſiliqua, at.] A plant. 60 ſignity as much, while here we h 5 
Wich 1wit always in an ill ſenle . Mn now little uled, and It hath a flower, having many ſtamina, which!“ Upon hn 475 carpet of this wh "Shake « Rich. III. 9 
| I do find what a blefſin is chanced v life 1 grow from the diviſions of the flower-cup; in the centre of | | | The carpet ground ſhall be with leaves o N hag NO. | 
; muddy abundance of 807 anced to 2 * e, 725 ſuch | which riſes the pres, Fn afterward becomes a fruit or And boughs all wave a cov'ring for your h 10 od. 
Lolly L. v. be adherent. E 1 : e 5 3 2 2 is rn fleſhy, containing r e gr 3. . thing variegated, e 88 Br 28 
| | What can be vainer, than to laviſh out our lives in the 0 3 aft Traly 25 4110 . inf The whole dry land is, for the moſt part, covered over 
2 earch of trifles, and to lie carking for the unprofitable goods | i P 6 nt, where it grows] with a lovely carpet of green graſs, and other herbs. Ray. 
mn} things of this world? oh — 1 E | ang 8 the hedges, 2 3 N 1 of long, flat, 4. Carpet is uſed, proverbially, for a ſtate of eaſe and luxury ; 
1 | Nothing can ſuperſede our own carkings and contrivances wg roms mays Oe Fo 8 ee _— _ of a| as, a sarpet knight, a knight that has never known the field, 
tor ourtelves, but the afſurance that God cares for us. | fort of en eg OY eee Oy _ lar and has recommended himſelt only at table. SET WY 
N 85647 Cate 67 fermd. © 13 b Decay Fuad; Ca ROCHE. 1 from caroſſe, Fr ] A coach; a ee. 5 8 „ e ga Fn eh Ni 55 | 
oder erk. F. / Lceonl, Saxon. mean, rude, rou! nial | 0 "ao rg ek ONO ; EY . | | hakeſpeare's Tave _ 
ee mat, We now No NE ] A mean, rude, rough, ol 5 8 is uſed in the comedy of Albumazar, but now | 5, * Bo on the 2 [ fur le ka Fr.] is the ſubjet of © 
this ae The carle beheld, and ſaw hi ” 7 | , 5 ; PEE Dn conſideration; an affair in hand. | | TE 
gr . ir. Would fafe depart, for all Nets HO light Fairy En; CA Pye * 7. 2 from choreola, Lat.] | ToCa'reeT. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſpread with carpets. 
Fr q Anſwer, thou carle, and judge this riddle right, Os 44 Jet OD ere E We found him in a fair chamber, richly hanged and car- 
a Ill frankly own thee for a cunning wight. Cay Paſt. | Por they flowery pps —- what 3 I  peted under foot, without any degrees to the ſtate; he was 
Dro : e editor was a covetous carle, and would have his pearls [| The whiles A E ſet upon a low throne, richly adorned, and a rich cloth of 
3 ob the higheſt price. . „ Bentley. | To whi 8 h 6 5 Wulle - caro f ing, [ ſtate over his head, of blue ſattin embroidered. Bacon. 
ry Fa lüsk THISTLE, [carlina, Lat.] A plant; placed in „ eee por _ \_ en ring. I! e dry land ſurface we find every where almoſt naturally 
er catalogue of limples in the college diſpenſa r ; „ Epithalamum. | carpeted over with graſs, and other agreeable wholeſome 
tered in medicine. F 9 Even in the Old Teſtament, if you liſten to David's harp, lants. | Devin: Phyſico- Theology. 
„„ e tz ar) Timbers ting fue uf, be Spier as many herk Sie es a corn. „ ente. partic. a [from i :] Elen e. 
Lale. along from one be: rn A , Oppos'd to her, on t' other {ide advance rious : 5 
on which th © beam ta another ; on thele the ledges reſt, The coſtly feaſt, the carol, and the dance, | N no critick inter: RT Fs 
(, Mac l 7 1 the _ are made faſt. Harris. | Minſtrels and mulick, etry and play, Ec No fir boy eric 3 hy 0 Ul, 
1 e om , ov. . * \ ; 2 ö E. FAan' N 
re = RY 4 dnve 8 os + Aman whoſe empioy-. £ N 7 by night, and tournaments by day. Dryd. Fab. LAY 8 therefore : corping ſpirit, and read even des 
wr if the fans ae _ | A ſong of dey F | verſary with an honeſt deſign to find out his true meaning: d 
a Chairmen no ba e a han, 5 1 5 No night is now with hymn or carol bleſt. Shakeſp. | not ſnatch at little lapſes, 5. appearances of 3 ug 
t. Ham. E'en ſturd | mand; . They gladly thither haſte; and, by a choir CARPINGLY. ad f. : nod 
eee x3 burn carmen ſhall thy nod obey, I of ſquadron'd angels, hear hi fung. Par. Loft. NN TACT ach "£7 . 
ny Pride "Faw rattling coaches ſtop to make thee way. Gay's Triv. | 3. A 43 e 1 gels, hear his caro fung. ar. „. We derive out of the Latin at ſecond hand by the French, 
memory d aun“ ' 4 Fr. ] A fort of pear; which ſee. 93 The corel they began that hour, | 1 8 | — weh * — bl og pen oy Sn: 
e INATIVE, adj. [ſuppoled to : | | | ; y, colourably. amden's Kemains, © 
red the & um carminis, th e aof 4 a 7 called, as having | How that life was but a flower, 8 +. 1 CA RPMEALS, n.ſ. A kind of coarſe cloth made in the North 
Attertug. arminaticy . ; >| | | | In the ſpring time. Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. of E 3 | ©» Phillibs's Worl 
beste fame +; es are ſuch things as dilute and relax at the | To Ca'zoL lere, Ita) Ges: bl 7 pate : | Phillips's World of Words. 
e M000 ve ume, becauſe wind b A or convulſion in ſing in jo) 2 e are, Ital.] To ſing; to warble; to | CARPUS. 1. /. ¶ Latin. ] The wriſt, ſo named by anatomiſts, 
e ime parts. Whatever promotes inſentible perſpiration, is | Hark, how the cheerful birds do chant their la which L N of gh little hone, on EE Reures 
5, cone, bog. dez for wind is perſpirable matter retained in th , cheerful birds do chant their lays. and thickneſs, placed in two ranks, four in each rank. They 
th? en BE: 1 AN. ** e| And carol of love's praiſe... $& evfer s Epithalamium. are ſtrongly ted together by the ligaments which come from 
yo WP” Carminative and diuretick uthnot on Atuments. | — done, ſhe ſung, and caroſl d out ſo clear, | the radius, and by the annulary ligament. Quincy, 
ad Eon oY r 7 
Ouren, b. i. on purple "ue 10 bright fed « or crunſon colour, bordering F From native — carol ſounds Faso Prior. ce See CARACK — 4 — man's Surgery. 
9 8 rhable , by painters in miniature. It is the moſt | Jo CA ROL. v. a. T Wie ts eb ; * | WR NBSES - — BW SANG RESs | 4, 
1 n product of the cochineal maiti Rox. v. 4. lo praiſe; to celebrate, CA'RRAT. See CARAT. | 
lms ee price, maſtick, and 38 = Ip e oY 3 heals, CARRA'WAY, See CARA WAV. ES 
{s mate ask. 1. ſ. [car | = movers. For whic epherds at their feſtivals Na ſhall ſee mi hard, where, i | 
5 1. 8 carnave, Fr. a , - Nay, you ee mine orchard, w in an arbour, w 
. ; f ab, aphter havock. — "ak Eons caro, carms, Lat.] _ — her goodn af — an DUNN lays. Milton. | will eat à laſt year's 5 pin of my Own gra ing, with a 0h 
"real on, nage vos, oh the King's forces upon them rather as to car · out of th xr ou bk 7 he — 1 ra ee ee 
indy tec it. danger to A nw, inlomuch as without any great loſs or | clavian — N e ee ee ee C 0 bed. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ij. 
CH, lain. elves, the greateſt part of the ſeditious were The carotid vertebral, and ſplenick arteri ly | 1 A'RRIAGE, #./. [cariage, Fr. baggage; from carry. 
: Heaps of | : Homoard. |. Jon , al, enick arteries, are not only | x, The act of carrying or tranſporting, or bearing any thing. 
Ps of fleſh. | 5 ay rd. | variouſl contorted, but alſo here and there dilated, to mo- The unequal agitation of the winks, though material to the 
> of Such a font I Gros. 13 2 _— of the blood; ſo the veins are alſo vari- carriage of ſounds farther or leſs way, yet do not confound 
a The ebe, prey innumerable! and taſte | 5 N *. _ 7 0 5 i Ray on the Creation. the articulation. Bacon' Natural Hiftary, Ne 193. 
1 . > our ot death from all thin i : L. . ſ. {from carouſe. It ſeems more properly If it ſeem ſo ſtrange to move this obeliſk for ſo ſittle ACE | 
r fear Fon ample maw, with human growers _— Milton. ronounced with the accent upon the ſecond ſyllable ; but | what may we think of the carriage of it out of E 7 : a" 
„ r Le der the giant dafs. Pope's %%. ii game, theſe cee, Aſcanius taught, = © Wines Mathematical Magick T 
LEV ay . adj. [carnal, Fr. carnalis, low L os ey. This game, theſe carouſals Aſcanius taught, 2, Conqueſt; acquiſition. | 7 3 
en | | ICY, e 1 And building Alba to the Latins brought. Dryden u En. Solyman reſolved to beſiege Vienns, in good bope, that, by 7 


_ —— — TIDE, 
W 4 . „„ — % ee n 


— — 


7. Management; manner of tranſacting. 


CARRIER. 2. /. L from to carry. ] 
1. One who carries ſomething. 


3. A meſſenger; one who carries a meſſage. 


1. The carcaſe o 3 3 
They did eat the dead carriont, and one another ſoon a-“ 
ter; inſomuch that the very carcaſes they ſcraped out of their | 
FgBraves. © | Spenſer on Ireland. 


e hat, lying by the violet in the ſun, 
t 


2. A name of reproach for a worthleſs woman. 

Shall we ſend that fooliſh carrion, Mrs. Quickly, to him, | 
Shakeſpeare. 

35 Ang fleſh ſo corrupted as not to be fit for fod.1 


Sn A'RRION, adj. [from the tubſtantive.] Relating to carcaſes; 


CARRO T. »./. [carote, Fr. daucus, Lat.] 5 


CAR 


the carriage away of that, the other cities would, without re- | 


ſiltance, be yielded. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. | they liked beſt, Arbuthnot on Coins. | their government to an incredible ce. up 
3. Vehicle; that in which any thing is carried. 2. To tranſport. _ | 18 I 24+ To receive; to endure, | Ha, 
What horſe or carriage can take up and bear away all the They began to carry about in beds thoſe that were ſick. | dome have in readineſs ſo many odd ſtories, as there is, 
loppings of a branchy tree at once? _ Watts. | ü Mark, vi. 5 55 thing but they can wrap it into a tale, to make 9 
4. The trame upon which cannon is carried. The ſpecies of audibles ſeem to be carried more manifeitly | it with more pleaſure. Bacon, F 
He commanded the great ordnance to be laid upon car- | —_ the air, than the ſpecies of viſibles. Bacon's Nat. Hi. 25. To ſupport; to ſuſtain. Hey gh 


riages, which before lay bound in great unwieldy timber, 
with rings faſtened thereto, and could not handſomely bere- 
moved to or fro. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
5. Behaviour; perſonal manners. = ; : 
Before his eyes he did caſt a miſt, by his own inſinuation, 
and by the carriage of his youth, that expreſſed a natural 
' princely behaviour. 2 ö 
Though in my face there's no affected trown, 
Nor in my carriage a teign'd niceneſs ſhown, | 
I keep my honour {till without a ſtain, Dryden. 
_ ” x Hh have ever to learned lectures of breeding, that | 
which will moſt influence their carriage, will be the company 
they converſe with,and the faſhion of thoſe about them. Locke, 
6. Conduct; meaſures ; practices. fe | 
You may hurt yourſelt; nay, utterly | wh 
Grow from the king's acquaintances by this carriage. 
| | Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
He adviſed the new governour to have ſo much dijcretion 
in his carriage, that there might be no notice taken in the ex- 
erciſe of his religion. Clarendon, b. viii. 


The manner of carriage of the buſineſs, was as if there 
had been ſecret inquiſition upon him. Bacon's Henry VII. 


You mult diſtinguiſh between the motion of the air, which 

is but a vehiculum cauſe, a carrier of the ſounds, and the 
ſounds conveyed. '  Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. N 
8 For winds, when homeward they return, will drive 
The loaded carriers trom their evening hive. 


I have rather made it my choice to tranſcribe all, than to 


venture the loſs of my l by poſt or carrier. Pierce Let. 


The roads are crou 


. with carriers, laden with rich ma- 
nufactures. | F 


Swift, 


The welcome news is in the letter found; 
The carrier's not commiſſion'd to expound; 
It ſpeaks itſelf. | 


| 


practice of ſome nations, who ſend them with letters tied to 


their necks, which they carry to the place where they were | | Hello 
6 3 I , Thetown was diſtreſſed, and ready for an afſault, which, it]. 
There are tame and wild pigeons, and of tame there are |. 


| bred, however remote. 

ero 1 ens runts. Malton' Angler. 

CAR: ION. u. 7 [ charogne, Fr.) 3 7 
ſomething not proper for food. 


Oo, As 7 


This foul deed ſhall ſmell above the earth, 


With carrion men groaning for burial, Shakeſpeare. | 

You'll aſk me why I rather chuſe to have 

A weight of carrion fleſh, than to receive | . 
Three thouſand ducats. . Shaleſpeare. 


Ravens are ſeen in flocks where a carrion lies, and wolves 
in herds to run down a deer. _ Temple, 
+ Sheep, oxen, horſes fall; and heap'd on high, 
The diff ring ſpecies in contuſion he, © © 
Till, warn'd by frequent ills, the way they found, 


To lodge their lothſome carrion under ground. Dryden. | 


Criticks, as they are birds of prey, have ever a natural in- 
clination to carrion. ; | 


_andexcuſe his throwing into the water. 


ot all that pride that makes thee ſwell, 

As big as thou doit blown up veal _ 

Nor all thy tricks and flights to cheat, 
Sell all thy carrion for good meat. 

The wolves will get a break faſt by my death, | 
Feet ſcarce enough their hunger to ſupply,  _ 

For love has made me carrion ere I die. Dryden. 


teeding upon carcaſes. . 1 
| Match to match I have encounter'd him, 
And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, 
Ev'n of the bonny beaſts he lov'd ſo well. Shakeſpeare. 
The charity of our death-bed viſits from one another, is 
much at a rate with that of a carrion crow to a ſheep; we 
(mell acarcaſe. I' Eftrange, 


It hath a fleſhy root; the leaves are divided into narrow 


_ ſegments; the petals of the flower are unequal, and ſhaped | 


lite a heart; the umbel, when ripe, is hollowed and contract - 
cd, appearing ſomewhat like a bird's neſt ; the ſeeds are hairy, 


and in 8 of lice. The ſpecies are; 1. Common wild car- 
w 


rot. 2. Dwarf wild carrot, with broader leaves. 3. Dark 
red-rooted garden carrot, 4. The orange coloured carrot. 
5. The white carrot. The firſt grows wild upon arable land, 
and is ſeldom cultivated. This is the particular fort which 
ſhould be uſed in medicine, and for which the druggiſts com- 
monly ſell the iceds of the garden carrot. The third and 
fourth ſorts are commonly cultivated for the kitchen; as is 
the fifth fort, though not ſo common in England, The white 
is generally preferred for the ſweeteſt. But, in order to pre- 
ſerve carrots tor uſe all the winter and ſpring, about the be- 


ginning of November, when the green leaves are decayed, 


dig them up, and lay them in ſand in a dry place, where the 
froſt cannot come to them. Millar. 
_ Carrots, though garden roots, yet they do well in the fields 
for ſeed, though the land for them ſhould rather be digged 
than plowed, Mortimer. 


His ſpouſe orders the ſack ta be immediately opened, and | 


greedily pulls out of it half a dozen bunches of carrots. Dennis. 
 CaRROTINESS. x, J. [from carroty.] Redneſs of hair. 


CARROTY. adj. [from carrot.) Spoken of red hair, on ac- 


count of its reſemblance in colour to carrots, 
CARROWS. z./. [an Iriſh word.] 


The carrows are a kind of people that wander up and down 

to gentlemen's houſes, living only upon cards and dice; who, 
though they have little or nothing of their own, yet will the 

play for much money. 3 on Ireland. 

Jo CA'RRY, v. a. [charier, Fr. from eurrus, Lat. See CAk. ] 

1. Toconvey from a place; oppoſed to bring, or convey to a place. 

alm xlix. a 

And devout men carried Stephen to his burial. As, viii. | 21. To convey or bear any thing united or adhering, by com- 

| mean to carry her away this evening, by the help of theſe | 

Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 


When hedieth, he ſhall carry nothing away. 


I 

two ſoldiers. 
& As ina hive's vimineous dome, 

Ten thouſand bees enjoy their home; 

: Each does her ſtudious action vary, 


To go and come, to fetch and car Prior 


Bacon's Henry VII. | 4. To take; to have with one. 


No 125. 


| Dryden. | 
2. One whoſe 8 or trade is to carry goods for others. 


| Dryden Religio Laici.| © 
4. The name of a ſpecies of pigeons, ſocalled from the reported | 


9. To prevail; with it. Cle porter, Fr.] 


carrion does, not as the flower. Shakeſpeare. | 


| 13. To behave; to conduct; with the reciprocal pronoun. 
55 5 Hudibras. 
however, it is better walking ſlowly in a rugged way, than to 


toa great degree of elegancy and politeneſs in their 0 08 
| | 168. 


1 A His chimney is carried up through the whole rock, ſo that 
They expoſed their goods with The price marked upon 1 — cher 
them, then retired ; the merchants came, left the price which 


AR 


Seres returning, carried off either their goods or money, 25 


ere many great ordnance are ſnot off together, the 
ſound will be carried, at the leaſt, twenty miles upon the 


Do not take out bones hke ſurgeons I have met with, who 
carry them about in their pockets. 


It the ideas of liberty and volition were carried along with 


men's thoughts would be eaſier reſolved. Locke. 
I have liſtened with my utmoſt attention for half an hour 

to an oratour, without being able to carry away one ſingle 

ſentence out of a whole ſermon. Soft. 

5. To convey by force. ; | 

| Go, carry Sir John Falſtaff to the Fleet ; 


6. To effect any thing. 

There are ſome vain perſons, that whatſoever goeth alone, 
or moveth upon greater means, if they have never ſo little 
hand in it, they think it is they that carry it. Bacon. 

Oft- times we loſe the occaſion of carrying a buſineſs well 
thoroughly by our too much haſte. Ben. Johnſon s Diſcovery, 

Theſe advantages will be of no effect, unleſs we __— 
them to words, in the carrying of our main point. Addiſon. 
7. To gain in competition. 5 ; a 

And hardly ſhall I carry out my fide, ea 

Her huſband being alive, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
How many ſtand for conſulſhips? Three, they tay; but it 
is thought of every one Coriolanus will carry it. Shakeſp. 
I fee not yet how many of thele fix reaſons can be fairly 
_ avoided; and yet if any of them hold good, it is enough to 
5 rrp the cauſe, _ © | Saunderſon. 

Ihe latter ſtill enjoying his wr and continuing a joint 
commiſſioner of the treaſury, ſtill oppoſed, and commonly 
carried away every thing againſt him. CLlaremlon. 
8. To gain after reſiſtance. . | 
I]“ he count wooes your daughter, Det ron 

Lays down his wanton ſiege before her beauty z _ 

Reſolves to carry her; ler hier eenſent, 3 

As we'll direct her now, tis beſt to bear it. Shakeſpeare. | 

Whata full fortune does the thick lips owe, 
If he can carry her thus? St akeſpeare's Othello. 


it had been given, would have coſt much blood; but yet the 
town would have been carried in the end. Bacon Hen. VII. 


Are you all reſolved to give your voices 5 1 


But that's no matter; the greater part carries it. mg, 
By theſe, and the like arts, they promiſed themſelves, that. 
they ſhould eaſily carry it; ſo that they entertained the houſe 
all the morning with other debates. 
If the numeroufſneſs of a train muſt carry it, virtue may | 
go follow Aſtræa, and vice only will be worth the ee 
. | Glanwile. 
Children, who live together, often ſtrive for maſtery, whoſe 
wills ſhall carry it over the reit. | cle. 
In pleaſures and pains, the preſent is apt to carry it, and thoſe 
at a diſtance have 
10. To bear out; to face through; to outface. 5 
If a man carries it off, there is fo much money ſaved; and 
if he be detected, there will be ſomething pleaſant in the fro- 
„ ek. | VVV I' Eltrange. 
11. To preſerve external appearance. . 


| carry it thus tor our pleaſure, and his penance. [ 


12. To manage; to tranſact. ee 35 

The ſenate is generally as numerous as our houſe of com- 
mons; and yet carries its reſolutions fo privately, that they 
are ſeldom Known, Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 


Neglect not alſo the examples of thoſe that have carried 
themſelves ill in the ſame place. | Bacon. 


himſelf with much ſingular ſweetneſs and * N 
He carried himſelf to inſolently in the houſe, and out of 
the houle, to all pertons, that he became odious. Clarendon. 
14. To bring forward; to advance in any progrels. = 
It is not to be imagined how far conſtancy will carry a man; 
break a leg and be a cripple. Locke, 
This plain natural way, without grammar, can carry them 


Locke on Education, 


tremes, as that of avarice,  Sqvift, 
15. To urge; to bear on with ſome kind of external impulſe. 
Men are ſtrongly carried out to, and hardly took off trom, 
the practice of vice. | South. 
the profeſſion of an gbedience to Chriſt, is no fon of the 
faithful Abraham.  Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. 
III nature, paſſion, and revenge, will carry them too far in 
puniſhing others; and therefore God hath certainly appoint- 


| Locke. 
16. To bear; to have; to obtain. „ 
In ſome vegetables, we ſoe ſomething that carries a kind 
of analogy to ſenſe; they contract their leaves againſt the 
cold; they open them to the favourable heat. Hale. 
17. To exhibit to ſhow; to diſplay on the outſide; to ſet to 


faction, 
18. To imply; to import. 


wor folly, for men to quit and renounce their former tenets, 
preſently upon the other of an argument, which they cannot 
immediately anſwer. N Locke. 
19. To contain. | 


that doctrine. Watts's I ement of the Mind. 
20. To have annexed; to have any thing joined. | 
There was a righteons and a ſearching law, directly for- 
bidding ſuch — ; and they knew that it carried with 
it the * — ſtamp. : 5 South. 
There are many expreſſions, which carry with them to my 
mind no clear ideas. e Locke. 
The obvious portions of extenſion, that affect our ſenſes, 
carry with them into the mind the idea of finite. Locke. 


munication of motion. e 
We ſee alſo maniteſtly, that ſounds are carried with wind: 

and therefore ſounds will be heard further with the wind 
than againſt the wind. Bacen . Natural Hiftory, Ne 125. 
22. Lo move or continue any thing in a certain direction. 


ing the rooms lie very 


you ſee the ſky through it, notwit ' dddiſen oa liahj. 


| deep. 
_ they would give upon the goods, and lkewnl retired; the | 23, To puſh on ideas in a train. 


P, g 7 * | 1 
959 * . 


- 


land. | Bacon. 26. To 
| 3. To bear; to have about one, 


Wijeman's Surgery. | 27. To fetch and bring, as dogs. 


us, in our minds, a great part of the difficulties that perplex | 28. To carry of. 


29. To carry on. To promote; to help forward. Tem, 


. | 
Take all his company along with him. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. | 30. To carry on. 


tis faith, are enlightened. 


Clarendon. | 3. A ſmall carriage with two wheels, uſed by hutbandmen, 


| Iam as dull as winter-ſtarved ſheep, 1 


editadvantage in the compariſon. Locke. | | 


My niece is already in the belief that he's mad; we may | 


| Shakeſpeare's Tavel'th Night. | 


He attended the king into Scotland, where he did carry | 
Motton. 


There is no vice which mankind carries to ſuch wild ex- 
e that the world, or fleſh, or devil, can carry away from | 


ed government to reſtrain the partiality and violence of men. | 


view. 
The . of every one in the family carries ſo much ſatiſ- 
that it appears he knows his happy lot. Spectator. | 


It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, lightneſs | 


 Hethoughtit carried ſomething of argument in it, to prove | 


CAR 


Manethes, that wrote of the Egyptians, bath carrizy 
i | 


Carry camomile, or wild th or the green 
upon ſticks, as you do hops ws jog poles. 2 roy, 

„as trees. | [Hy 
Set them a reaſonable * and they will c 


ſhoots upon the ſtem. acon's Natural Hiſtory, Xo, i 


Young whelps learn eaſily to carry; young popin 

learn quickly toſpeak. chan t Abe 

Old P Toki dred ane 85 
arr hiurd to one hun and fifty three years of 

and might have gone further, if the ch: 21 , 

carried him off. - g ange ot Ar had not 


It carrirsonthe ſame deſign that is promoted by a 
of a graver turn, andonly does itin another n 
To continue; to advance from one ſtage 
os et adminiſtra f begu 
B By the adminiſtration of grace, n by our Bl 
viour, carried on by his diſci les; and to apfel 
their ſucceſſours to the world's end, all types that darkenes 


Eneas's fettlement in _— was carried on trough Fe 
kay ma in his way to it, both by ſea and land, Addi 
31. Tocarry on. To proſecute; not to let ceaſe. 
France will not conſent to furniſh us with money ſaff. 
cient to carry on the war. enple 
32. Jo carry through. To ſupport; to keep from failing, ce 
being conquered. 95 
That grace will carry us, if we de not wilfully betra our 
ſuccours, victoriouſly through all difficulties. Hang 
To CARRY. v. 1. F 
1. A hare is ſaid, by hunters, to carry, when ſhe runs on ft. 
ten ground, or on froſt, and it ſticks to her feet, 
2. & horle is ſaid to carry 4well, when his neck is arched, an! 
he holds his head high; but when his neck is ſort, and ill 
ſhaped, and he lowers his head, he is ſaid to carry low, 
3. To carry it high. To be proud. 5 
CARRY-TALE. . /. {from carry and tale.] A talebeater. 
Some carry Lale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome ſlight zany, 
Told our intents before. Shakeſp. Lowe's Labour Lif, 
CART. 7. /. Ser Car. {cnzr, chax, Sax.] 
1. A carriage in general. * 5 
Te Scythians are deſcribed by Herodotus to lodge avant 
in carts, and to feed upon the milk of mares. Tenpl 
Triptolemus, ſo ſung the Nine, 3 
Strewy d plenty from his cart divine. 
2. A wheel carriage, uſed commonly for luggage. 
Now while my friend, juſt ready to depart, 
Was packing all his goods 1n one poor cart, 5 
He ſtopp' d a little _ Duden Juvend, 


Dryden, 


r from a waggon, which has four wheels, 
| las! what weights are theſe that Joad my heart! 


Tir'd as a jade in overloaden cart. þ Lide. 
4. The vehicle in which crimina!s are carried to execution. 
Ihe ſquire, whoſe good grace was to open the. ſccne, 
Now fitted the halter, now travers'd the cart, 
And often took leave, but was loth to depart. Pricy, 
To CART. v. a. [from the noun.) To expole in à cart by 
way of puniſhment. . 
Democritus ne' er laugh'd fo loud, 
To ſee bawds carted through the croud. 

No woman led a better life: | 
She to intrigues was e'en hard-hearted ; 
She chuckl'd when a bawd was cartel; 
And thought the nation ne'er would thrive, 
Till all the whores were burnt alive. 
To CaRT. v. u. To ule carts for carriage. 
Oxen are not to good for draught, where you have occt- 
hon to cart much, but for winter ploughing. Mortine7, 
CART-HORSE, 7. /. {from cart and horſe.) A coarie un- 
wieldy horſe, fit only for the cart. | 3 
It was determined, that theſe ſick and wounded ſoldiers 
ſhould be carried upon the cart-horſes. x; BARONE 
CART-JADE, . / From cart and jade.] A vile horie, ft 
only for the cart. 


Hxdibris, 


Eri. 


Hie came out with all his clowns, horſed upon ſuch cart- 
Jades, ſo furniſhed, I thought if that were thrift, I wiſhed 
none of my friends or ſubjects ever to thrive. Sidaq;, 4. il, 
CAaRT-LOAD. 2. /. {from cart and dad.] e 
1. A quantity of any thing piled on àa cart. 
A cart- bad ot carrots appeared of darker colour, when 
looked upon where the points were obverted to the eye, th 
where the tides were ſo. | 50%. 
Let Wood and his accomplices travel about a count) 
with cart: loads ot their ware, and ſee who will take it. Su. 
2. A quantity ſufficient to load a cart. | 
CART-WAY. 7. /. [from cart and e A way through 
which a carriage may conveniently travel. | 
Where your woods are large, it is belt to havea car. 
_ the middle of them. | Mortimer" s Huſband) 
CARTE BLANCHE. {French.} A blank paper; 3 Pape '? 
be filled up with ſuch conditions as the perſon to whom 1 
ſent thinks proper. 8 
| CARTEL. u. /. [cartel, Fr. cartello, Ital.] A writing con- 
taining, for the molt part, ſtipulations between enemi>; 
As thus diſcord among the ſiſterhood is likely to engage t 
in along and lingering war, it is the more neceſſary that tete 
| ſhould be a cartel ſettled among them. Addiſon's Fr eebouler 
CARTER. 1. . from cart.] The man who drives 3 cat 1 
whole trade it is to drive a cart. e Es 
: If he love her not, 85 
Let me be no aſſiſtant for a ſtate, — _ _. Lomb! 
But keep a farm, and carters. | ro vr SH Fine 
The divine goodneſs never tails, provided chat, ach 05 
to the advice of Hercules to the carter, we put our © 


ſhoulders to the work. o L Efirange« 
The criminals are ſeiz d upon the proce * is 
Carter and hoſt contronted face to face. Dry. 


It is the prudence of a carter to put bells upon his nd 
to make them carry their burdens cheerfully. old 
CARTILAGE. =. /. (earviiager Lat.] A imooth an fait 

body, ſofter than a bone, but harder than a ligament. d f 
are no cavities or cells for containing of marrow 3 20 fe 
covered over with any membrane to make it ſenſible, we 

bones are. The — 2 have a natural elaſticity, bY >" 
if they are forced from their natural figure ot fitustt t , 
return to it of themſelves, as ſoon as that force is taken 0 


| Lung. 
Thoſe canals, by , are aboliſhed, and grow u 
ſeveral of them united, grow a membrane; theſe mem." — 
further conſolidated, become cartulages, and cartilage |" 
. Arbuthnot on d gf 

? u. . (fuk cartilage.) Conb 
ARTILA GINQUS. cartilages. _ a 6 
By what artifice the cartilagineoxs kind of fiſhes pain! _ 
ſelves, aſcend and deſcend at pleaſure, and continue Roy: 


c 


| depth of water they liſt, is as yet unknown. vreata 


be larynx gives paſſage to the breath, a d, as the pulſed 


Frier. 


ve cc a- 


orti ne. 
Arie un- 


ſoldiers 
Knall. . 
rie, t 


ch cart. 
L wiſhed 


thy b, it 


Ir, when 
eye, chan 
30%. 
county 
„ Sault. 


through 


art-Wiy 
band. 
pape. 19 
hom 88s 
ting con · 
mies. 
Age them 
hat there 


a cart, * 


4 imula, makes a vibration of thoſe car- 
paſſeth tro CE hich forme that breath into a vocal ſound 
lagen 4 Holder's Elements of Speech. 
n. /. Lcartone, Ital.] A painting or drawing up- 


hat the world beholds the cartoons 
teels bis ſhare of pleaſure and en- 
Watts's Logick. 
Fr.] A caſe - 9 1 
| he bottom, girt round with marlin, an 
_— "ht mutket balls, and fix or eight iron balls 
holding ad ig t. It is fired out of a hobit or {mall mor- 
- wr is proper for defending a pals. Harris. 
RAGE, * te ſe Lcartoucbe, Fr.] A cafe of paper or 
Can — . J parchment filled with gunpowder, uſed for 
* eater expedition in charging 5 | 
Our careful monarch ſtands in perſon by, 
His new-calt cannons tirmnels to explore 
The ttreng;th of big-corn'd powder loves to try, 
And ball and cartrage forts for every bore. D 
CaRTRUT. .. {from oy and rut; 
g by a cart wheel. | 
8 n. /. {trom, _— paper, Lat.] A place 
or records are kept. EPR ee” 
( FN RIGHT, n. ſ. (trom cart and wright.) A maker of 


or voice. 

CarTO ON- 
paper- : 
antun a vulgar idea t 
of Raphael, and every one 
inment. 

Kro uch. 1. [ cartouche, 

inches t 


wr local names, the moſt names have been derived from | 
occupations or proteilions z as, Taylor, Potter, Smith, Cart- | 


wright, Camden's Remains. 
7. CARVE. v. a. [ceonpan, Sax. terven, Dutch. I 
1. Tocut wood, or ſtone, or other matter, into elegant forms. 
Taking the l among thole which ſerved to no 
ng hath carved bm af. 13. 
Had Democrates really card mount Athos into a ſtatueof 
Alexander the Great, and had the memory of the fact been ob- 


itimpolſible, but that it might caſually have been? Bentley. 
2. To cut meat at the table. 5 h L 
4. To make any thing by carving or cutting. 
Yet tearing idlenets, the nurſe of all, | 
In ſculpture exercis'd his happy Akill; 
And card d in iv'ry ſuch a maid ſo fair, 
As nature could not with his art compare, 
Were the to-work. ou ne 
To engrave. DES oe mt a an ST OY 
5 0 Nolalind: theſe trees ſhall be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts I'll character; 
That every eye, which in this foreſt looks, 
Shall ſee thy virtue witneſs'd every where. 
Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree, 
The fair, the chaite, the unexpreſſive the. _ 
6, To chute one's own part. 3 
He had been a Keeper of his flocks, both from the violence 
tiemſe]ve: their own tood. | 
How dares tinful dutt and aſhes invade the prerogative of 


lite and death ? South. 


ſlience, never allows that body of men opportunity to ſtruggle 


Brave Macbeth, with his brandiſh'd ſteel, | 
Like valour's minion, carved out his paſſage.  Shakeſp. 
T3 CARVE. v. . 8 )FFF FCC 
1. To exerciſe the trade of a ſculptor. 
. Toperf | he 
the dilnes. EY | 
Ido mean to make love to Ford's wife; I ſpy entertainment 
mher; the diſcourſes, the carwes, ſhe gives the leer of invita- 
1 Shakeſpeare's 
Well then, things handſomely were lerv dj 
My miltreſs for the ſtrangers carv'd. 5 
Cesvbx. 1. /. [See CARAVEL.] A ſmall ſhip 
I gave them order, if they found any Indians there 
nthe little fly- boat, or the car vel, into the river; for, with 
aur great ſlups, we durſt not approach the coaſt. Raleigh. 
PSARVER, u. / [trom carve.}] EO 
1. A ſculptor. 5 „ 
All arts and artiſts Perſeus could command, 
Wo lold for hire, or wrought for better fame, 
The maſter painters and the carwers came. 
i. He dat cuts up the meat at the table. 
Meanwhile thy indignation yet to raiſe, =_ 
The carver, dancing round each diſh, ſurveys 
With lying knife, and, as his art directs, 
u proper geltures ev'ry fowl diſſects. Dryden. 
þ Hethat caooſes for himſelf. | 5 
In this kind, to come in braving arms, 
T tis own carver, and cut out his way, aA, 
$9 nud out right with wrongs it may not be. Shakeſp. 
end wha uot the car wers of our own fortunes. L* Eftrange. 
Tias, x. J [from care.] Sculpture; figures carved. 
. dan no more lait like the ancients, than excellent 
U. m wood, like thoſe in marble and braſs. Temple. 
e lids are ivy, grapes in cluſters lurk 3 
euvrc ap the carving of the curious work, Dryden's Virg. 
a ne #: J. [caruncala, Lat.] A ſmall protuberance 
lky either natural or morbid, 9 
be icky are a fort of looſe fleſh, ariſing in the urethra by 
Up Tes made by virulent acid matter. Wiſeman. 
(AA TI gg e Carya, a city taken by theGreeks, 
perpetuate tei ho led away the women captives; and, to 


5 ae burdens.] An order of columns or pilaſters 
0 Sures ot women, dreſſed in long robes, ſerving to 


lupport e 
. tablatures, Chambers. 
ADE, 2 


ward, to a Te Fr. caſcata, Ital. from caſcare, a low | 
| 1 


| cataract; a water-fall. 
ers diverted from their no: 
ons — with chains of artificial force, 
Ore 55 caſcades in 2 tumult roll'd, | 
mo ongh ngur'd ſtone, or breathing gold. Prior. 
kg el e wening part of all is the river ene which 
he 6s adapts a prec1pice, and falls by ſeveral caſcades, 
00 eck to another, till it gains 5 Acne _ 
VE. z. f. fon: EW gs 
1. don add Fr. a box.] 


de: cov l 85 | 
Ag; a box; aſh eh. contains any thing elſe; a cover- 


n 


ln, O —— ſides! | 
rack a Ser than thy continent, 
bac OA caſe. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
As thro hs t was viſible that roll'd within, | 
Other S. cr yſtal caſe the figur d hours are ſeen. Dryd. 
as produced maggots, that immediately 
Ray on the Creation. 


body is d up in caſes, 
" 2 25 acaſetothis vehicle. Broome on the Odyſſey. 
* eg ariſſa drew, with tempting grace, 
Ide outer pad hon from her ſhining caſe. 
The cat Part of a houſe or buildi 
caſe of che hol houſ ng. 
beat maſters, ? 


Pope. 


is nobly deſigned, and executed 


with the richer, unlefs when {ome common and great dittreſs | 


orm at table the office of ſupplying the company from I 


40 d 


Suns. b 1 N 


| ryden. E 
route, a way.] The 


it diligently when he had nothing elle | 


literaed by ſome accident, who could afterwards have proved | 
tanken, 'tis all a caſe to me, 


ta uſe chem, as the caſe now ſtands, being 3 tor with 
0 


| Dryden. 5 
Ty 
FV 
Sbaleſp. | 
ef robbers and his own ſoldiers; who could eaſily have carved | 
5 South. 

Providence, and carte out to himſelf the ſeaſons and iſſues of 


The labourer's ſhare, being ſeldom more than a bare tub- | 


emboldens them to carve to their wants. Locke. 
6. To cut; to hew. I . N 
Or they will buy his ſheep forth of the co te, 
Or they will care the ſhepherd's throat. Spenſer. | 


erry Wrves of Windſor. | 


| 


or health. c 


5. Contingence. 


| and Greek tongues, in the ſeveral numbers, are called caſes, 
Dryden. Ii 


ders of the apoſtles, 


TLlhis would 


ſlavery, repreſented them in buildings as | 


4. A building unfurniſhed. | | | 

He had a purpoſe likewiſe to raiſe, in the univerſity, a fair 

caſe for ſuch monuments, and to furniſh it with other choice 
collections from all parts of his own charge. 

CERT: 1. . | trom caſe and Fr, op large 


kitchen- 


girdle, which the lady tnatches from him in the ſtruggle, and 
to detends herſelf. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
Cas 1 1. . {from caſe and ſhot.) Bullets incloſed in a 
caſe, | | 
In each ſeven ſmall braſs and leather guns, charged with 
caſe-ſhot. ' | Clarendon, bh. viii. 
CASE. u. /.\[ caſus, Lat.] 325 | 
1. Condition with regard to outward circumſtances. 
Unworthy wretch, quoth he, of ſo great grace, 
Ho dare 1 think ſuch glory to attain ? | 
Theſe that have it attain'd, were in like caſe, 


Theſe were the circumſtances under which the Corinthians 
then were, and the argument which the apoſtle advances, is 
intended to reach their particular caſe. _ Atterbury. 
caſe of compaſſion. Pope's Preface to his Works. 

tate of things. 

He faith, that if there can be found ſuch an inequality be- 
tween man and man, as there is between man — bealt, or 
between ſoul and body, it inveſteth a right of government, 
which ſeemeth rather an impoſſible caſe, than an untrue ſen- 
tence. | Bacon Holy War. 


2. 


ber than themſelves, treſh and in vigour. _ Bacon. 
I can but be a ſlave where-ever I am ; ſo that taken or not 


They are excellent in order to certain ends; hehath no need 


the proviſion of an angel. Taylor's Holy Living. 
whereby ap have fewer ill impreſſions ; but they failed, as 
is generally the caſe, in too much neglecting to cultivate 
your mind. | : e (2 
In phylick ; ſtate of the body. | | 
It was well; for we had rather met with calms and con- 
trary winds, than any tempeſts; for our ſick were many, and 
Chalybeate water ſeems to be a roper remedy in hypo- 
5 chondeſaced _—_— 45 Fer on Aliments. 
4. In ludicrous language, condition with regard to leanneſs, 


Thou lieſt, moſt ignorant monſter, I am in caſe to juſtle a 
conſtable, | ER 


better caſe, I'll throw myſelf in the very mouth of you. 
| yy 4 N ; Ss ; ZE? NRrange. 
„ Quoth Ralph, I ſhould not, if I were Ee 


In caje for action, now be here. Hudibras, p. i. cant. iii. 
For if the hire be faint, or out of caſe, 


He will becopy'd in his famiſh'd race. Dryder's Virgil. | 
Ihe prieſt was pretty well in caſe, 
And ſhew'd Hs bet in his face; Es 
Look d with an eaſy careleſs min,, 
A perfect ſtranger to the ſpleen. Sanft. 


The atheiſt, in caſe things ſhould fall out contrary to his 
belief or expectation, hath made no 1 tor this caſe; 
if, contrary to his confidence, it thould prove in the iſſue that 
there is a God, the man is loſt and undone for ever. Tillatſon. 

6. Queſtion relating to particular perſons or things. 


this judge, in all caſes, it being ſo ſhort and expedite a way for 
the ending of controverſies. N 
7. Repreſentation of any fact or queſtion. 
It he be not apt to beat over matters, and to call up one 
thing, to prove and illuſtrate another, let him ſtudy the law- 
yers caſes : ſo every defect of the mind may have a ſpecial re- 
ceipt. 5 „„ Bacon, Eſſay 51. 
e variation of nouns” _ * 
The ſeveral changes which the noun undergoes in the Latin 


and are deſigned to expreſs the ſeveral views or relations un- 
der which the mind conſiders things with regard to one ano- 
ther; and the variation of the noun for this purpoſe is called 
declenſion. Clark's Latin Grammar. 


19. In caſe. [nel caſo, Ital.] If it ſhould happen; upon the ſup- | 


poſition that: a form of ſpeech now little uſed, 


For in caſe it be certain, hard it cannot be for them to ſhew | 


us where we ſhall find it; that we may ſay theſe were the or- 
| | Hooker, b. iii. 

A ſure retreat to his forces, in caſe t 

day, or 2 in the field. 


acon's Henry VII. | 
the accompliſhment of their common feli- 


Watton. | 


The king always acts with a great caſe-knife tack in his 


Spenfer. | ; 


uoth he, as wretched, and liv*d in like pain. 
veſtion your royal thoughts, make the caſe yours; 
Be now a father, and propoſe a fon, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Some knew the tace, | | 
And all had heard the much lamented caſe. Dryden. 


My youth may be made, as it never fails in executions, a | 


Here was the caſe; an army of Engliſh, waſted and tired | 
with along winter's ſiege, engagedanarmy of a greater num- | 


L' Eftrange. | 


_ Your parents did not produce you much into the world, | 


Bacon. 


. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſi. | 
Pray have but patience till then, and when I am in little | 


ell do I find each man moſt wiſe in his own caſe. Sidney. | 
It is ſtrange, that the ancient fathers ſhould not appeal to | 


Tullohſon. 


ſhould have an ill] 


CAS 


| vault formerly made to ſeparate the platforms of the lower and 
upper batteries. } . | 
t. [tn fortification, } A kind of vault or arch of ſtone-work, in 
at part of the flank of a baſtion next the curtin, ſomewhat 
retired or drawn back towards the capital of the baſtion, ſerv- 
ing, as a battery, to defend the face of the oppoſite baſtion, 
and the moat or ditch. bamberg. 
2. The well, with its ſeveral ſubterraneous branches, dug in the 
paſſage of the baſtion, till the miner is heard at wee, and 
air given to the mine. | Hume. 
W EMENT, x. /. Lcaſamento, Ital. A window opening upon 
inges. 

Why, then may you have a caſement of the great chamber 
window, where we play, open, and the moon may ſhine in at 
the caſement. Sha 8 Midfummer Night's Dream, 
| ere in this world they do much — rend. 

And are the caſe ments which admit molt light, Davies. 
They, waken'd with the noiſe, did fly | 
From inward room to window eye, 
And gently op'ning lid, the caſement, 
Look d out, but yet with ſome amazement.  Hudibras, 
There is as much difference between the clear repreſenta- 
tions of the underſtanding then, and the obſcure diicoveries _ 
that it makes now, as there is between the proſpect of a caſe- 
ment and a key-hole, | | South, 
Ca'SEOUS. adj. [caſeus, Lat.] Reſembling cheeſe ; cheeſy. 
Its fibrous parts are from the caſeous parts of the chyls. 5 
Flozer on Humour, 


|Ca'sern. n. .. [caſerne, Fr.] A little room or lodgement 


erected between the rampartand the houſes of fortified towns, 
to ſerve as apartments or ledgings for the ſoldiers of the gar- 
riſon, with beds. arris. 
CA'SEWORM. 1.7, [from caſe and worm.) A grub that makes 
itſelf a daſe. | | Pr 
Cadiſes, or caſewworms, are to be found in this nation, in ſe- 
_ veral diſtinct counties, and in ſeveral little brooks. Floyer. 
CASH. u. /. [caifſe, Fr. a cheſt.] Money; properly ready mo- 
ney; money in the cheſt, or at hand. „ 
ö A thief, bent to unhoard the caſh Fg, 
Of ſome rich burgher, Par. Loft, b. ii. 1.188, 
He is at an end of all his cab; he has both his law and his 
daily bread now upon truſt. Arbuthnot's John Bull. 
He ſent the thief, that ſtole the cab, away, NED 
And puniſh'd him that put it in his way. Pope. 
CA'SH-KEEPER. x. /. [from caſh and Keep. ] A 
with the money. | | £ 
Diſpenſator was properly a ca/>-keeper, or prvy-parke. 85 
- | | Arbulhnot on Coins. 
CAa'SHEWNUT. 2. . A tree. 5 | 
Ihe cup of the flower, which is produced at the extre- 
mity of a footſtalk, is oblong and quinquefid z the flower 
conſiſts of one leaf, which is divided into five long narrow 
legments; in the bottom of the calyx is the ovary, which 
becomes a ſoft pear-ſhaped fruit; upon the apex of which 
ow a veſſel, in which is contained one kidney-thaped ſeed, = 
This tree is very common in Jamaica and Barbadoes, where 
it grows very large, but in England will rarely ſtand through 
our winters. The inhabitants of the Weſt Indies plant them 
from branches taken from the old trees; which, with them, 
take root very well, and in two years time produce fruits. 
5 | Ss Nees Millar. 
CASHTER. 1. ſ. [from caſh.) He that has charge of the money. 
If a ſteward or cater be ſuffered to run on, without bring- 
ing him to a reckoning, ſuch a ſottiſh forbearance will teach 
him to ſhuffle, ER Tae | | 
A Venetian, finding his ſon's expences grow very high 
ordered his ca/htey to let him have no more money than what 
he ſhould count when he received it. Locke. 
Flight of caſbiert, or mobs, he'll never mind; 
And knows no loſſes, while the mule is kind, . Pope, 
To er v. a. [ca er, Fr. cafſare, Lat] 
1. To 5 to diſmiſs from a poſt, or a ſociety, with re- 
roach, OT EEE on, 
K Does 't rang. ob ae Caſſio hath' beaten thee, 
And thou by that ſmall hurt haſt caſbier d Caſſio. Shak. 
Seconds in factions many times prove principals; but many 
times alſo they prove cyphers, and are caſhrered) Bacon, 
If I had omitted what he ſaid, his thoughts and words be- 
ing thus caſbiered in my hands, he had no longer been Lu- 
ectius. | =] Dryden. 
They have already catered ſeveral of their followers as 
mutineers. | Addiſon's Freebolder. 
The ruling rogue, who dreads to be cafhier'd, 
Contrives, as he is hated, to be fear'd. ©. "Swift. - 
2. It ſeems, in the following paſſages, to ſignify the ſame as 
to annul; to vacate; which is ſufficiently agreeable to the 
derivation. | | Ke 
her daughter, we muſt charge this upon a peculiar anomal 
and — of nature; if the name of nature may be al- 
lowed to that which ſeems to be utter . e of it, and de- 
viation from, and a contradiction to, the common principles 
of humanity. ; -:" . 
Some, out of an overfondneſs of that darling invention, 


ments, and forbid us to hearken to thoſe proofs, as uy pore 
| | 3 Locke. 


fallacious. 


city, in caſe, either by their evil deſtiny or advice, they ſuffered | CaSK. 1. /. [caſyue, Fr. cadus, Lat.] ; 4 
er {ou 3 0 Joſt. rs 5 N re Rang] ; Ava; eden veſſel to Bop up liquour or proviſions, 
To CASE. v. a. [from the noun.] hs I Ihe patient turning himſelt abed, it makes a fluttuating _ 


1. To put in a caſe or cover. TE 
Caſe ye, caſe ye; on with your vizours ; there's money of 
the King's coming down the hill. Shakeſp. Henry IV. p. i. 
e he cry went once for the, 
And ſtill it might, and yet it may again, - 
If thou would' not entomb thyſelf alive, 
And caſe thy reputation in a tent. Shakeſpeare. 
On whole luxuriant herbage, half conceal'd, 
Like a fall'n cedar, far diffus d his train, 
Cad in green ſcales, the crocodile extends. Thomſon. 
2. To cover as a caſe, | | 
Then comes my fit again, I had elſe been perfect; 
As broad, and gen'ral, as the caſing air, h 
To faucy doubts and fears. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
3. I» cover on the outſide with materials different from the 
inſide. 5 "My 
Then they began to caſe their houſes with marble. 


4. To rip off the a woos, to take off the ſkin. 
| We'll make you ſome ſport with the fox ere we caſe him 
To CASE, v. #. To put cafes; to contrive repreſentations of 
8. | 
They fell preſently to reaſoning and caſing upon the matter 
with ue and lying diftinAions before him. LI" Eftrange. 
» CASEHA'RDEN, V. a. [from caſe and harden.) To harden 
on the outſide. | 
The manner of . 7g nyo. is thus: Take cow horn or 
hoof, dry it thoroughly in an oven, then beat it to powder ; 


together with ſtale chamberlye, or elſe white wine vinegar. 
Lay ſome of this mixtute upon loam, and cover your iron all 
over with itz then wrap the loam about all, and lay it _ 
the hearth of the forge to dry and harden, Put it into the fire, 
and blow up the coals to it, till the whole lump have juſt a 
blood-red heat. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


Arbuthnot on Coins. | 


Shakeſpeare's All's Well that Ends Well. | 


put about the ſame quantity of bay ſalt to it, and mingle them | 


kind of noiſe, like the rumbling of water in a caſt. Hare. 
Perhaps to-morrow he may change his wine, | 

And drink old ſparkling Alban, or Setine, | 

Whole title, and whoſe age, with mould o'ergrown, 

| good old oj for ever keeps unknown. Dryden. 

2. It has caſk in a kind of plural ſenſe, to ſignify the commodity 
or proviſion of caſks. _ 3 
Great inconveniencies grow by the bad caſt being com- 

monly ſo ill ſeaſoned and conditioned, as that a great part 


of the beer is ever loſt and caſt away. Raleigh. 
[ caſque, Fr. cafſis, Lat.] A helmet; armour 


CasK. 171 5 
Cas quk. J for the head: a poetical word. GS 
e Let thy blows, doubly redoubled, | 
Fall like amazing thunder on the cn ; | 
Of thy pernicious enemy. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
And theſe | 3 
Sling weighty ſtones, when from afar they fight; 3 
Their . — cork, a covering thick and light. Dryden. 
| What are his aims? why does he load with darts 
His trembling hands, and cruſh beneath a cafe | 
His wrinkled brows ? RS on's Cato. 
CA'SKET. u. ſ. [a diminutive of caiſſe, a cheſt, Fr. caſſe, caſ- 
ſette.) A ſmall box or cheſt for jewels, or things of particu- 
lar value. 
O ignorant poor man! what doſt thou bear, 
Lock d up within the caſtet of thy breaft ? ws 
What jewels, and what riches haſt thou there? 85 
What en treaſure in ſo weak a cheſt? _ Davie 
found him dead, and caſt into the fireets, 
An I caſtet, where the jewel, life, | 
By ſome damn'd hand was robb'd, and ta'en away. Sat. 
Mine eye hath found that fad ſepulchral rock, 
That was the caſtet of heav'n's richeſt tore. — Milton. 
That had by chance pack d up his choiceſt treaſure 
In one dear caſket, and fav'd only that. Otway. 


Aadiſon on Italy. 


CA'sEMATE, . /. {from caſa armata, Ital. caſamata, Span. al. 


This ca ndia's glowin s unloc 
Ang all Arabs breathes from fender ber. rar, 


If we ſhould find a father corrupting his ſon, or a mother 


caſhier, or at leaſt endeavour to invalidate, all other argu- _ 


N 
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 CaSSAMUNA'IR. 2. /. An aromatick vegetable, being a ſpe- 


Ca'sSADA. 


fo CA'SKET, w. a. [from the noun. ] To put in a caſket, 


I have writ my letters, caſteted my treaſure, and given or- 
der for our horſes. Shakeſpeare's All's Well that Ends Well. 


cies of galangal, brought from the Eaſt, and highly valued 
as a nervous and ſtomachick ſimple. Quincy. 

To Cas SAT E. v. a. [cafſer, Fr. caſſare, low Lat.] To va- 
cate; to invalidate; to make void; to nullify. 

This opinion ſuperſedes and caſſates the beſt medium we 
have, | Ray on the Creation. 
CassSA'TION. 2, f. [cafatio, Lat.] A making null or er | 
| | ict. 


S ; rn. ſ. An American plant. 
It has a ſhort ſpreading bell-ſhaped flower, conſiſting of one 
leaf, cut into ſeveral parts, whoſe pointal afterwards becomes a 
roundiſh fruit, compoledof three cells joined together, each 
rontaining one oblong ſeed. To theſe notes ſhould be added, 
male flowers having-no pointal, and which, growing round 
the female flower, allot, and are never fruitful. The ſpecies 
are fix: 1. The common cafavi, or caſſada. 2. The moſt 
prickly caſſa vi, with a chalte tree leaf. 3. 'Tree-like leſs 
prickly cafavi, with white flowers growing in umbels, and 
a ſtinging wolfsbane leaf, 4. Shrubby cafav!, without 
rickles, and ſmooth leaves, which are leſs divided, Sc. 
The firſt fort is cultivated in all the warm parts of America, 
where the root, after being diveſted of its milky juice, is 
ground to flour, and then made into cakes of bread, Of 
this there are two forts. The moſt common has purpliſh 
ſtalks, with the veins and leaves of a purpliſh colour; but the 
ſtalks of the other are green, and the leaves of a lighter green. 
The laſt fort is not venomous, even when the roots are freſh 
and full of juice; which the negroes frequently dig up, roaſt, 
and eat, like potatoes, without any ill effect. The cafada 
is propagated by cuttings, about fifteen or ſixteen inches 
long, taken from thoſe plants whote roots are grown to ma- 
turity. Theſe cuttings are planted by the Americans in their 


and the land in which they are placed, muſt be well wrought. 


When the cuttings have taken root, they require no farther | 
care than to he kept clear from weeds z and, in about eight | 


or nine months, when grown to maturity, in good ground 
they will he as large as the calt of a man's leg, but com- 


monly equal to the ſize of good parſnepss. Millar. : 


Ca'SAWARE. Sec CASSIOWARY. 


_ Cx'ss14. 1. ſ. Alweet ſpice mentioned by Moſes, Exod. xxx. | | 


24. as an ingredient in the compoſition of the holy oil, Which 


as to he made uſe of in the conſecration of the ſacred veſlels | _ 
of the tabernacle, This aromatick is {aid to be the bark of a | _ 
tree very like cinamon, and grows in the Indies without be- | 
| | 1 .  Calmet. | 
All thy garments ſmell of myrrh, aloes, and caſſia. Pſalms. | 
Ca 'sstA. x. J. 'Fhe name of a tree. 3 
It hath acylindrical, long, taper, or flat pod, divided into | 
many cells by tranſverſe diaphragms; in each of which is con- 


ing cultivated. 


tained one hard ſeed, lodged, for the molt part, in a clammy 
black ſubſtance, which is purgative. The flowers have five 


leaves, diſpoſed orbicularly. The ſpecies are nine; 1. The 


American caſſia, with roundiſh pointed leaves. 2. The purg- 


ing caſſia, or pudding pipe tree, Sc. Many of theſe plants 


Will flower the ſecond year, and ſome of them will produce 
ripe ſceds with us. The ſecond fort grows to be a very large 


tree, not only in Alexandria, but alſo in the Welt Indies.“ 


This is what produces the purging caſſia of the ſhops. Millar. 


Ca's51D0NY, or Stickadore. u. J. [ floechas, Lat.} The name 


of a plant. EE PEE i i DE ire 7p." ; 
Ca'ssrowaRY. 7. /. A large bird of prey in the Faſt Indies. 
Have u clear idea of the relation of dam and chick, be- 


teen the two cafioavartes in St. James's Park, Locke. | 
*. CA'SSOCK., . d: [ caſaque, Fr.] A cloſe garment ; now gene- 
rally that whic | 


h clergymen wear under their gowns. 
Jalf of the which dare not ſhake the ſnow from off their 


caſſoc s, leſt they ſhake themſelves to pieces. e caſe Fea 
ary compelled him to run deep in debt for a4 
new gown and cafſock, and now and then forced him to write 
ſome paper of wit or humour, or preach a ſermon for ten 
- | ſhillings, to ſupply his neceſſities. 8  Sawift. | 
Ca'sSSWEED. #. . A common weed, otherwiſe called ſhep- 


His ſcanty fa 


berd's pouch. 


To CAST. v. a. preter. caſt; particip. paſſ. caſt. Llaſier, | 


Daniſh. } | . 
1. To throw with the hand. 


CAS 


Having his falſchood found too late, twas he 
That made me caft you guilty, aud you me. 


Mercy! Lord, mercy! 
The . 4 


And this irrevocable ſentence paſt. _ | 
13. To condemn in a law- ſuit. [trom caſter, Fr. 


other, to caſt our London eſcheatour. Camden's 


14. To defeat. | 
No martial project to ſurpriſe, 

Can ever be attempted twice; 

Nor caft deſign ſerve afterwards, 


15. Lo caſhier. 


16. To leave behind in a race. 


Me take up with the moſt incompetent witneſſes, nay, often 
ſuborn our own ſurmiſes and jealouſies, that we may be ſure 
to caſt the unhappy criminal. Government of the Tongue. 
He could not, in this forlorn caſe, have made uſe ot the 
very laſt plea of a caff criminal; nor ſo much as have cried, 


re then we met; both try'd, and both were ca/t, 


The northern men were agreed, and, in TY all the 


Were the caſe referred to any competent judge, they 
would inevitably be cafl. Decay of Piety. 


As gameſters tear their loſing cards. Hudibras, P. iii. 


You are but now caft in his mood, a puniſhment more in 
olicy than in malice ; even ſo as one would beat his oftence- 
lels dog, to affright an imperious lion. Sate. Othello. 


South. 


Dryden. | 28. To model; to form. 


Remains. 


29. To communicate by reflection or emanation 


He twice eſſay d to caſ his ſon in gold, 
Twice from his hands he dropp'd the form; 


| Dryden? Fry 
27. To melt metal into A. ny Aids. 


Yon' croud, he might reflect, yon' joyful 

: von joyful 

With reſtleſs rage would pull my — 97 crowd 
ng caſt * brats anew to his renown. G P.: 

is was but as a refiner's fire, to purge "oP, 

and then caſ the mals again into a I the rol 


We may take a quarter of a mile for the com 
ſure of the „* of the ſea, if it were caſi into a 
an equal depth every where.  Burnet's Theory of the L 

; Under this influence, derived from mathematics) lf 1 
lome have been teinpted to caft all their logical, thei — 
phylical, and their theological aud moral learning — Fel 
method, | Watt; Laid 


mon miez. 


channel at 


So bright ſplendour, to divine a grace, 
The glorious Daphnis cafts on his illuttrious race, Dr. 
We may happen to find a fairer light caft over the 2 
ſcriptures, and lee reaſon to alter our ſentiments evenin 2 


points ot moment. Watts's Improvement of the Min 


30. To yield, or give up, without reſerve or condition 


The reaſon of mankind cannot ſuggeſt an 


In ſhort, to ſwift your judgments turn and wind, |}. ſatisfaction, but in making God our 233 Key: Srounde 

You caſt our fleeteſt wits a mile behind. Dryden. acontcience ſo clear, as may encourage us with waa, 

17. To ſhed; to let fall; to lay aſide; to moult. . | to caffourlelves upon him. 5 confidence, 
Our chariot loſt her wheels, their points our ſpears, | 3x, To inflict. 7 | | Souts, 


LIB F Bacon's Natural Hiſtory 
Ihe caſting of the {kin is, by the ancients, co 
the breaking curd of the ſecundine, or cawl, but u 


and beſides, the ſecundine is but 4 general cover, 


| : according to the parts, but the {kin is ſhaped according to 
rainy ſeatons, a foot or fourteen inches _ the ground; | 


the parts. The creatures that caft-the (kin, are 


O fertile head, which ev'ry year 
Could ſuch a crop of wonders bear! 
Which might it never have been ca, 
Each year's growth added to the lat, 
I heſe lofty branches had ſupply d 
The earth's bold ſons prodigious pride. 


That though my homely anceſtors were rude, 
Mean as Lam, yet may I have the grace, 

| To make you father of a generous race: 
And noble then am I, when I begin, 
In virtue cloath'd, to caft the rags of fin. 


ing caſl great quantities of ribbon and cambrick, a 
the human figure to the beautiful globular form, 
18, To lay aſide, as fit to be worn no longer. | 
So may caſt poets write; there's no pretenſi 


| To argue loſs of wit, from loſs of penſion. 

He has ever been of opinion, that giving caſt clothes to be 

worn by valets, has a very ill effect upon little minds. 
: | 5 | Addiſon. | 


19. To have abortions ; to bring forth before the t 


20. To overweigh; to make to preponderate to 
. over-ballancing. _ n | 


_ themſelves the caſizng att, and a puny to comma 


Life and death are equal in themſelves, 
That which could caft the balance, is thy falſh 


Suppole your eyes ſent equal rays 

Upon two diſtant pots of ale, 

In this fad ſtate, your doubttul choice, 
Would never have the caſting voice. 


* 


I rather chuſe to endure the wounds of thoſe darts, which | 21. To compute to reckon ; to calculate. 


envy cafteth at novelty, than to goon latcly and ſleepily in the 

' eaſy ways of ancient miſtakings. Raleigh's Hiſt. of the World. 
They had compaſſed in his hoſt, and caft darts at the peo- | _ 
ple from morning till evening, 1 Macc. vii. $0. | 


Then caft thy Iword away, 


And yield thee to my mercy, or I strike. Dryd. and Lee. | 


2. To throw away, as uſeleſs or noxious. _ 
Old Capulet, and Montague, 
Have made Verona's ancient citizens 


: Caſt by their Pe beſeeming ornaments. Shakeſpeare. 


have bought 
Golden opinion from all fort of people, N 25 
Which would be worn now in their neweſt gloſs, 
Not caft aſide fo ſooon. e e Macbeth 


- * Ih. {peak, caſt, write, ſing, number, ho 


I have lately been caſfing in my thoughts the 


When men, preſuming themſelves to be the only matters of | 224 To contrive; to plan out. 


right reaſon, caft by the votes and opinions of the relt of 


 .. mankind, as not worthy of reckoning. Locke. | would have been proper for an orange-houſe; 


3. To throw dice, or lots. 


doubt not, been caſ tor that prurpole, if this piec 


And Joſhua caſt lots for them in Shiloh. Foſhua, XVIil, 10. ing had been then in as muc 
4. To throw from a high 3. 85 "Bo Ih 2 . To judge; to conſider in order to judgment. 
Hear him to the rock Tarpeian, and from thence | It thou couldſt, doctor, caff 
Into deſtruction caff hun. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. The water of my land, find her ditcaſe, 


5. To throw in wreſtling. 


And purge it to a found and priſtine health, 


And I think, being too ſtrong for him, though he took my I I would ge thee to the very echo, 


legs ſometime, yet I made a ſhift to caff him. Shakeſpeare. That ſhould applaud again. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
6. To throw as a net or ſnare. | | Peace, brother, be not over exquiſite | 9 
I {peak for your own profit, not that I may caft a ſnare To caſt the faſhion of uncertain evils. Milton. | 
„ upon You. 5 1 Cor. vii. 35.24. To fix the parts in a play. 
7. 10 wats, U to let fall. ...I Our parts in the other world will|be new caſt, and man- 
They let down the boat into the ſea, as though they would | kind will be there ranged in different ſtations of ſuperiority. 


have caft anchor. 
2. To expoſe. . 


His friends contend to embalm his body, his enemies, that 


Acts, XXVii. 30. 


25, To glance; to direct the eye. 


they may caft it to the dogs. Pope's Efſay on Homer. and ſometimes . up eyes, ſhe thought to have 


9. To drive by violence of weather. 


Hl beit we mult be caft —— a certain iſland, ; Acts. As he paſt along, 5 
What length of lands, what ocean have you pats'd, How earneſtly he caft his eyes upon me. Shak, Hen. VIII. 
What ſtorms ſuſtain'd, and on what ſhore been ca? Dryd. | Begin, auſpicious boy, to * 


10. To build by throwing up earth; to raiſe. 


And ſhooting in the earth, caſts up a mountof clay. Spen/. 
The king of Aſſyria ſhall not come into this city, nor 


grace. 


The bird of conqueſt her chief feather caft. Fairfax, b. in. | 
Oln plants ſomeare green all winter, others caft their leaves. 


the viper, the graſhopper, the lizzard, the ſilKkworm, Sc. 
5 Bacon Natural Hiſtory, No 32. 


The waving harveſt bends beneath his blaſt, - ITY 
The foreſt ſhakes, the groves their honours ca. Dryden. | 
Prom hence, my lord, and love, I thus conclude, 


Which being inclined, not conſtrained, contain within 


|. Not many years ago, it ſo happened, that a cobler had the 
_ caſting vote for the life of a criminal, which he very gracioultly | 
gave on the mercitul fide. _ Addiſon on Italy. | 


Hearts, tongues, figure, ſcribes, bards, poets, cannot + 


His love to Antony. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
Here is now the ſmith's note for ſhoeing and plow-1irons. | 
_—Letit be caſt and paid. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
Fou caſt th' event of war, my noble lord, | 
And ſumm'd th' account of chance, before you ſaid, 
Let us make head. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
The beſt way to repreſent to life the manifold uſe of friend- 
ſhip, is to caft and ſee how many things there are, which a 
man cannot do himſelf. | 85 Bacon, Eſſays. | 


The cloiſter facing the South, is covered with vines, and 


vogue as it is now. Temple. 


Addiſon. Spectator, No 219. 
Sidney, b. ii. 


Thy intant eyes, and, with a ſinile, thy mother ſingle out. 
| f Dryden s Virgil, Paſt. iv. 
Far eaſtward caft thine eye, from whence the tun, 


Tue world is apt to caſt great blame on thoſe who have; 
indifterency tor opinions, eſpecially in religion. lis 


„Ne 592. | 32. To caſt axvay. To ſhipwreck. 


mpared to 


irth: 
not ſhaped | 


the ſnake, 


W aller. 


The ladies have been in a kind of moulting ſeaſon, hav- | | 


nd reduced 


Spettator. | 
one act or treaty between them and 


__ 
Dryden. 


ume. 


| Thy ewes and thy ſhe-goats have not caſt their young, | 
and the rams of thy flock have I not eaten. Gen. xxxi. 38. 
) decide by | 


nd the con- 


clution. Brown's 4 Errours, b. iv. 5 1. 
Hao much intereſt cafts the balance in caſes dubious. 


South. 
ood. Dryd. 


Prior. 


% 


teveral un« 


happineſles of life, and comparing the intelicities of old age | 
- | totholeof intancy. ddiſon. Spectator, No 131. 


and had, I | 


ce of garden- 


Zielmanes's languiſhing countenance, with croſſed arms, | 


an excellent 


but not en 85 
for that were to make every caſting of the ikin a new 


33. To caſt away, To laviſh; to waſte in profuſion; to 


dir Francis Drake, und John Thomas, meeting dus, 
ſtorm, it thruſt John T — upon the lands tft wy 
where he was caſt azvay. | Raleigh's Fo L 
His father Philip had, by like miſhap, been like 1 K 
been :a/? azvay pon the coalt of England. Kl 0 
With pity mov'd, for others cal away 9 


On rocks of hope and fears. Roſcafiman 
But now our fears tempeſtuous grow, e 
And caſt our hopes awoyz ; 
-_ __ Whiltt you, regardleſs of our woe, e 
Sit carelels at a play. 8 Dirt, 


/ turn 
to no ute. 5 


They that want means to nauriſh children, will ab" 
from marriage; or, which is all one, they caft aw; then 
bodies upon rich old women. >, Raleich's Eo, 
| France, hatt thou yet more blood to coft azo: © 7 
: Saks ſhall the current of our right run on ? Shakeſpear: 
e might be ſilent, and not caft azvay Eo 
His lentences in vain... Ben. Johnſon's Catiln, 
0 Marcia, O my hitter, {till there's hope ! | 
Our father will not caft away a life, 
So neodtul to us all, and to his country, Addifin'; Cat. 
34. To cafl exway. To ruin. | 
It is no impoflible thing for ſtates, by on overſight in ſome 
| and their potent oprontes, 
utterly to cat away themſelves for ever. Hooker, b. ui, © 10 
35. Tocaſt dawn. To deject; to deprets the mind. ; 
We're not the firit, | 5 85 
Who, with beit meaning, have incurr'd the wort; 
For thee, 3 reſſed king, I am caft dnn; 
Myſelt could elte outtrown falſe tortune's frown. Val, 
The beſt way will be to let him fee you are much a 
doaun, and atflicted, for the ill 2 he entertains ot v0. 
* 8 „2323233 . en, N* 171 
36. Tocaft of. To diſcard; to pur away. e 
| The prince will, in the perfectnets of time, 
S Caffe his followers. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. þ. ii 
He led me on to mightictt deeds, EE LEE: 
But now hath caft me of, as never known. Aﬀilt.r, 
How! not call him father? I fee preferment alters a wat 
Rrangely this may ſerve me for an utc of inttruction, cc 
my tather, when I am. great. Drycer's Spaniſh Friar 
Iilong to claſp that haughty maid, 
And bend her ſtubborn virtue to my paſſion : | 
When I have gone thus far, I'd caf{ her of. A. Cas. 
37. To caft off. To reje&t. | | 
It is not to be imagined, that a whole ſociety of men hug 
publickly and profeſſedly ditown, and caft o arule, whit 
ey could not but be intallibly certain was a law, Lac. 
38. To caſt off. To diſburden one's elt of. 
All conſpired in one to c their ſubjection to the cron 
of England. eg.  Spenjer's State of Ireiaw 
This maketh them, through an unweariavle deſue ot 7c- 
ceiving inſtruction, o caſi ¶ the care of thoſe very aft 
wich do molt concern their eitate.  - Hooker, Prejact. 
The true reaſon why any man is an atheitt, is becaute s 
is a wicked man: religion would curb him in his lutte; ud 
therefore he cas it off, and puts all the ſcorn upon it ec 
| . | Tillolſon, SErM. u. 
Company, in any action, gives credit and countenance 8 
the agent; and fo much as the ſinner gets of this, 4% uch 
he caſis off of ſhame, e \_ South: 


the oppreſſion, when they feel the weight of it. Al, 
39. To caſi off. To leave behind. : 
Away he ſcours croſs the fields, caf5 off the dogs, an« a8 
à wood : but preſſing through a thicket, the buthes hew 1 
by the horns, till the hounds came in, and plucked dh 
down, x e's | s L' Eftra'ige, Fab. * 
| 40. To caſt off. [hunting term. ] To let go, or let trec; v. 
caſt off the dogs. = | | 
41. To caft out. To reject ; to turn out of doors. 4 
| Thy brat hath been ca out, like to itlelf, no father 
ing it. FEB. Shakeſpeare's # uteri * 
42. To caſt out. To vent; to ſpeak; with ſome intimate 
negligence or vehemence. ' 
Why doſt thou caft ou? fuch ungenerous terms . 
Againſt the lords and ſovereigns of the world? Ae. 
43. To caſt up. Tocompute; to calculate. 5 de 1 
Some writers, in cafting up the goods molt derbe = 


lite, have given them this rank, health, beauty, * 
ru. 


A man whodeligns to build, is very exaQ, as be 5 
in caſting up the colt beforehand ; but, generally p<" 
he is mittaken in his account. Dryden's Fabiei, ©." 

44. Vo caſt up. To vomit. + 8 
Ihou, beattly feeder, art fo full of him, 1 

N That thou. provok'ſt thyſelf to ca him . Shakelft " 
Their villainy goes againtt my weak ttomach, 20088 

fore I mult caft it wp. Sbaleſpearei AY, 

O, that in time Rome did not ca 


ſhoot an arrow there, nor come before it with ſhield, nor And orient ſcience, at a birth begun, Pope's Dunciad. Her errours , this fortune to prevent. Ben. A 
\caft a bank againſt it. TR, 8 XIX. 32. He then led me to the rock, and, placing me on the top Thy foolith errour find; po 
At length Barbaroſſa having caſ up his trenches, landed of it, Caft thy eyes eaitward, ſaid he, and tell me what thou Caft up the poiſon that intects thy mind. . 
fifty - four pieces of — tor battery. Knolles's Hiſtory. | ſeeſt. Addiſon. Spectator, No 159. | To CAST. v. u. 
arth-worms will come forth, and moles will caff 17 26. To found; to form by running in a mould. 1 1. To contrive; to turn the thoughts. 
and fleas bite more, againſt rain. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. When any ſuch curious work of ſilver is to be caſt, asre- | hen cloſely as he might, he caſt to leave coat 
11. To put into any certain ſtate, - 12 ; quires that the impreſſion of hairs, or very flender lines, be [| The court, not K any pals or leave. pu 
Jeſus had heard that John was caft into priſon. Matt. iv. taken off by the metal, it is not enough, that the ſilver be From that day forth, I ca in careful m 


At thy rebuke. both the chariot and horſe are caft into 
dead ſleep. ; 1 
12, To condemn in a trial. 

But oh, that treacherous breaſt! to whom weak you 


Inſtruct the artiſt. 


Did truſt dur counſels, and we both muy rue, 
« w_ a * * © 4 * a - Wa « " 
* 


The father's grief reſtrain'd his art; 


* 


Boyle. 


[ to a] barely melted; but it muſt be kept a contiderable while in a To ſeek her out with labour and long time. Fe) . 
Pjalm Ixxvi. 6. 8 
ow to build ſhips, and dreadful ordnance caft, 


rte 
We have three that bend themſelves, looking 17 — | 
periments of their fellows, and caſ about how to a 


1 


N . | 1,8 
Waller. ot them things of ule and practice tor man's Ian 


Bucer M 07, 


— 


| ledge. 


e {ce they never fail to exert themſelves, and to 


vw1ee 


It 


— 


to have 
Hilor;, 


men. 


| abſtain 
dar theu 
, foi. 
1 5 


keſpeare, 
Catiilm, 


ns Cats. 


it in ſome 
oprontes, 


rit 5. = 


n. Hal. 
much c 
Ns Ot. Vs 
N? 171 


| Iv . U 


Aladin. 
ters a w 
tion, tocaf 


ib Fri, 


1. Cain 


men hould 
Ww, Loc. 


to the cron 
e of Leid 
defire of c- 
very afturs, 
ter, Prejact. 
12 
is lutts; aud 
pon it he Cat 
ſon, Sern. u. 
ſuntenance u 


„„ 


en 

088, and Sl 
thes held 1 
plucbed an 


Te Tab. Xun. 
« "© 


FS. 
10 father or 


Winter's Tait 
5 . Nt 
- INtnAW 


terms 


ld ? Aal. 
i detirad® 5 
TY, and wy 

; Tempe 


as he upp wi 
rally ee 
ables, F170 


p Shale pen 


dach, and mw 


cares AA), 


Ben. Xt 1 


4 
9 
„ 


chanically ho ations of thoſe bodies, which are not conſcious 


Tür ven operations, nor contrive and caft og 5" * 
Fa the A * : 
bing uch events to pals. 1 


To adinit of a form, by catting or melting. 
f It come 
malleable, 
wnicls mixed 
Jo warp; 10 


Hane of the air, or other accident, it alters its flatneſs 
or m 


- -htnefs Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
ad tra from the verb.] 
Car. .. {rom tie TS. hr 
1. The i of calting or throwing z a throw. 


„ Thething thrown. 


derne of any thing calt or thrown. | ; 
„in his own inſtance of caſting ambs-ace, though it par- 


| q The ſpace through which any thing is thrown. 


A ſtroke; a touch, „%%% nonls TO : 
We have them all with one voice for NOR HERO E 
= ST Ny I 


Ide throw of dice. ge iS ty ings 
I, Chance from the calt of dice, 


| wYY caſts to change his proper ſhape ; 4 
Bu ft deco work him danger or delay. Par. Loft. 
4 Asn fox, with hot Ange” . 

* rarren, ca | : 2 
Chas drown” : Hudibras, p. ii. cant. iii. 
yo ts, called caſual, among inanimate bodies, are me- 
at tuced according to the determinate figures, 


- way and that I caſt to fave my friends, : LES 
Til ge reſolve my varying counſel ends. Pope's Odyſſey. 


at the firſt fuſion into a mals that is A 
and will not run thin, ſo as to caft and mould, | 
with poorer ore, or cinders. Woodward. 
grow out of torm. 3 | 
Srutf is laid to caſ or warp, when, by its own drought, 


do when a fort of luſty ſhepherds throw 

1 de bar by turns, and none the reit outgo 

do far, but that the reſt are meaturing caſts, 3 

Tuer emulation and their paſtime laſts. Maller. 
Yet all thete dreadful deeds, this deadly . 3 

Acaſ of dreadtul duſt will ſoon allay.  Dryden's Virgil. 


Some harrow their ground over, and fow wheat or rye on | 


«with a broad caff 3 10me only with a fingle ca, and tome 
with a double. 8 Mortimer. 


hs of contingency than of freedom; ſuppoſing the 
— 5 the partys hand, who did throw the ice; ſup- 
poling the figure ot the table, and of the dice ace, rod 
juppoling the meature of torce applied and ſuppoling al 
= things which did concur to the production © that caft, 
to be the very {ame they were, there s no doubt but, in this 
caſe, the caft is neceſſary. Bramball's Anſwer to Hobbes. 


Plato compares life to a game at tables; there what 1 3 
, 


ve hall have is not in our power, but to manage it wel 
that is. | | N orrts. 

And he was withdrawn from them about a ſtone's caſt, 
1nd knecled down and prayed. Luke, xxii. 41. 


their court prophec ITE | 


Another cajt of their politicks, was that of endeavouring | 


toimpeach an innocent lady, for her faithful and diligent 


rvice of the queen. Savift's Examiner, No 19. | 


This wasaca/tof Wood's politicks; tor his information was 


wiolly falie and groundleſs, which he knew very well. Sauift. 
6, Motion of the eye. 


Pity cauſeth ſometimes tears, and a flexion or caft of the 
eve abde; for pity is but grief in another's behalt; the caff 
che eye is a geſture of averſion, or lothneſs, to behold the 
object of pity. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


lt any man defires to look on this doctrine of gravity „ let | 


hug turn the firſt caft of his eyes on what we have ſaid of 


fre. 3 Digby on the Soul. 
There held in holy paſſion ſtill, „ 
Forget thylelt to marble, till, „„ 
With a {ad leaden downward cat, pa Fg 
Thou fix them on the earth as falt., Milton. 


They are the belt epitomes in tlie world, and let you ſee, 
with one caſt of an eye, the ſubſtance of above an hundred 
ages. Aadiſon on Ancient Medals. 


5 Mere it good,. 1 
Io ſet the exact wealth of all our ſtates 
All at one caſt; to ſet ſo rich a main 


On the nice hazard of ſome doubtful hour ? Shakeſpeare. 
In the laſt war, has it not ſometimes been an even caſt, 


vhether the army ſhould march this way or that way? South. 
. Vemure from throwing dice, DOR 


When you have brought them to the ve laſt caſt, they 
wil offer to come to you, and ſubmit themſelves. * 


With better grace an ancient chief may yield 
The long contended honours of the fold,” 7 
an venture all his fortune ata cat, 


And fight, like Hannibal, to loſe at laſt, 1 h Dryden. 


ll you turn recreant at the laſt caſt? you muſt along. 
b. A mould; a form. 75 Dryden's Spaniſh Ts 


The whole would have been an heroick poem, but in an- 
before caft and hgure, than any that ever had been written 


n. A hade; or tendency to any colour. 


y maſs, grey, with a caft of green, hich the 


talky matter makes the preateſt part of 8 
coy" : part of the maſs. Woodward. 
Te qualities of bloc in a healthy ſtate are to be florid, 


part 9 and the ſerum ought to be without 
N Arbulbnot on Aliments. 


uy greeniſh caff, 
Keriour appearance. FIT 
kat 5 native hue of reſolution | 


ew names, new dreſſings, and the modern cafl, 


| * — ſome perſons 5 and outfac' d | 


anner; air; mien. 
omething of ane 
deus, or looſe ornaments of 


times the very caft o 
any ntes or i 
1 eln sor cuſtoms of antiquit 


N 8 Pope. 

. 1 3 e? number of hawks dumilled from the Td 
Allant bei merlins there was beſides, which, _ of a 
irds that 
unto the buſhes, as falcons will do wild fowl 


Wee Sidney, b. ii. 
/. [caftaneta, Span.] Small ſhells „ ee 1 


ie dc. "ght over certain buſhes, would beat the bi 


Nera wer, 

N. ET. 7. 

hard wo 
vo, which dancers rattle in their hands. 


Fefled , den words enow between them, to have ex- 

ar of ca cation, they had gone together by the ears like 
. V. (fr  Congreve's Way of the World. 
abandoned by (ons om caſt and away. } A perſon loſt, or 


keirs of n any leave to ſearch in particular who are the 
* the kingdomof God, who 2 Hooker, b. v. 
capie mould be a cafe ehen I have preached to others, 


Nane e ö 1 Cor. ix. 27. 
Abe, 44%. {from the lubſtantive.] Uſeleis; of = 


that b an 
e a caftazvay, 


al wy Five, 
Nbned imm remember, at our caflazway leiture, the im- 
Cord. These foul, Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
toung Pala Participle preterite o 


f caft, but improperly, and 


When He only in the following paſſage. 
_— * 18 quickewd, vo. of doube, 
br — g 1 gh detun& and dead before, 
* rowiy grave, and newly move 


CAS 
MHellano, Span.] The captain, go- 
le.) The manour or lord. 


CA'STELLAIS. #. fe e 
vernour, or conſtable of a caſtle 
CA'STELLANY. . ſ. [from caft 
| ſhip belonging to a caltle ; the extent of its land and juriſ- 
| Phillips's World of NV. 
CA'STELLATED. adj. [from caſtle.] Incloſed within a build- 
ing, as a fountain or ciltern caſtellated. Die. 
CA'STER, 3. . [from to caft.] 
1. A thrower; he that caſts. | 
If, with this throw, the ſtrongeſt cafter vye, 
Still, further ſtill, I bid the ducus fly. 
2. A calculator; a man that calculates fortunes, 
Did any of them ſet up for a caſter of fortunate figures, 
what might he not get by his predictions ? Shectator, Ne 191. 
To CA'STIGATE. v. a. [caft 
chaſten; to correct; to puniſh. | 
It thou didit put this four cold habit on, 
To caſtigate thy pride, twere well. 
CASTIGA'TION. 3. J. 
1. Penance; diſcipline. 
| This hand of yours requires 
A ſequeſter from liberty; faſting and prayer, 
With caftigation, exerciſe devout, Shakejp 
| 2. Puniſhment; correction. 
The ancients had theſe conje 


ige, Lat.] To chaſtiſe; to 


Sbaleſp. Timon, 
{from 0 caſligate.] 


eare's Othello. 


Qures touching theſe floods 
| ations, ſo as to frame them into an hypotheſis 
for the caſſigation of the exceſſes ot gencration. Hale. 
3. Emendation. | 15 
| lions were accompanied with encouragements; 
which care was taken, to keep me from looking upon as mere 
: Boyle Seraphick Love. 
CA'STIGATORY. 4 Punitive, in order 
to amendment. 

There were other ends o 


dj. [from caftig 


t penalties inflited, either pro- 
batory, caſtigatory, or exemplary. Bramhall againſt Hobbes. 
CA'STING-NET. 7. /. (from caſting and net.] A net to be] 
thrown into the water. | 
Cafling-nets did rivers bottoms. 
CASTLE. ».f. [ caftellum, Lat. 
1. A ſtrong houſe, fortified again 
Ihe caftle of Macduff I will ſurpriſe. S/ 
To forteit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
| Shakeſpeare's Hen 
4 Ejpagne, Fr.] Projects 


Car. 1. J. 
CAT in the pan, ( imaginec | 
Fan, as coming trom Catipani, revolted governours, An 


ſweep. May's Virgil. | 


_ of the cat in the pan; which is, when 
ASTLES in the air. [ 


1 like caſlles in the air, and in men's fancies 
| Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 


vainly imagined, | 
. [I ſuppoſe corrupted trom Caftile ſoap.) | 


CASTLE SOAP. . 
A kind of toap. 
1 ＋ a ng from a = 
upon the preſent duties on Caſſie ſoap. 
Cars (from le. Fame wich caſtles. 
The horſes neighing by the wind is blown, 
And caſtled elephants o erlook the town. 
from caflle and ⁊vard.] 
An impoſition laid upon ſuch of the king's ſu 
dwell within a certain compaſs of an | 
maintenance of ſuch as watch and ward the cattle, 
CASTLING. 2. . [from caſt.) An abortive, 
We ſhould rather rely upon the urine of a caffling's blad- 
der, a reſolution of crabs eyes, or a ſecond diſtillation of 
_ urine, as Helmont hath commended. 
Ca'sTOR, CHESTER, are derived from the Sax. ceapren, a 
city, town, or caſtle ; and that from the Latin caſtrum ; the 
Saxons chuſing to fix in ſuch places of ſtrength and figure, 
t or fortified. © Gi Camden. 


ſoap-boiler, deſiring me to write 
Spectator, NY 488. 


'CA'STLEWARD. u. 


caitle, toward the 


Fulgar Errours. 


as the Romans had before bui 
Ca'STOR. . .. (c 


2. A fine hat made of the furr of a . 
A'STOR and POLLUX. [In meteorology. ] A fi 
which, at ſea, appears ſometimes ſticking to a part of the 
| ſhip, in form of one, two, or even three or four balls. When 
one is ſeen alone, it is more properly called Helena, whieh | 
portends the ſevereſt part of the ſtorm to be yet behind; two 
are denominated Caftor and Pollux, and ſometimes Tynda- | 
rtend a ceſſation of the ſtorm. ber. 
STO'REUM. n. . [trom-caftor. In pharmacy. ] A liquid 
matter incloſed in bags or purſes, near the anus of the caſtor, 
falſely taken for his teſticles, 
bigneſs of a gooſe's 
and females ; when 
denſes, 1o as to be reduced to a 
ſharp bitter taſte, and a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, and uſed 
to fortity the head and nervous parts. | 
ASTRAMETA'TION. 2. 
art or practice of encamping. 


Theſe bags are about the 
„and found indifferently in males | 
en off, the matter dries and con- 
wder, which is oily, of a 


eaftrametor, Lat.] The 


way the obſcene parts of 2 writing. 
CASTRA'TION. . . [from caſtrate.] The act 
The largeſt needle ſhould be uſed, in taking u 
matick veſlels in caftration. 

* J. A kind of hawk. 


CASTRE'NSIAN, adi. [ caftrenfis, L 


* .: Prior, 


at: Belonging to a . . 
ede 


CASUAL. adj. [caſuel, Fr. from caſus, Lat.] Accidental; 
ariſing from chance; depen 
The revenue of Ireland, 
riſe unto ten thouſand pounds. es 00 1 

That which ſeemeth moſt caſual and ſubject to fortune, 

ſed by the ordinance of God. Ralerg 

Whether found, where caſual fire 
Had waſted woods, on mountain, or in vale 

Down to the veins of earth. Par 
The commiſſioners entertained the 
in general and caſual diſcourſes. 

; of our rarities have been found out by caſual emer- 

ency, and have been the works of time and chance, rather | 
an of philoſophy. | 
The expences of ſome of them always exceed their certain | 

annual income; but ſeldom their caſi 
nce with the common form. 


aſual.] Accidentally ; without de- 


upon chance not certain. 
certain and caſual, did not 


er with the pale caft of thought. Shale eare. | Davies on Ireland. 


Sir F. Denham. | © 


ay conceptions, fine metaphors, glittering expreſſions 
«d at caft of verſe, are 8 he dreſs, 
ments . Pope's Letters. | 
9 eglect not the little * — turns on n nor 
the periods ; neither omit or con- 


elves by the fire - ſide, 


ſupplies. I call them | 
caſual, in complia 


ſign, or ſet purpo | 
Search fi = 3 | | 
or a3 t too caſually ; 

2th left mio ren: 1 Jlalehere Cymbeline. 
Wool new ſhorn, laid caſually upon a veſſel of veryuice, | 
though the veſſel was without 
acon's Natural Hiftory, Ne 791. 
ſhould have acquainted my judge with one ad 

and which I now caſually remember. Dryden's Virg. Ded. 
CA'SUALNESS. 1. ſ. [trom caſual.] Accidentalneſs. | 
CASUALTY. 


had drunk up the verjuic 


chance, not defi 
ure the loſſes that 


With more patience men e 
than the damages whach they ſuſtain by | 


by mere caſualty, 


That ORavius Cæſar ſhould ſhift his camp that ni 
ned to be took. by the enemy, was a mere caſualty; 
who lived to eſtabliſh a total altera- | 
tion ot government in the imperial city of the world. South. 
2. Chance that produces unnatural death. | 
Builds in the weather on the ou 

' Ev'n in the force and road of 


pamper, and exalt this vaſſal and flave of 


yet it preſerved a perton, 


of two or three hundred years, notwithſtanding all caſualties, 
the number of men doubles. Brrnct's Theory of the Earth. 


We find one caſualty in our bills, of which, though there 
be daily talk, there is little effect. Graunt's Bills of Mort. 


Ca'svisT. u. J. [cafuifte, Fr. from caſus, Lat.] One that 


dies and ſettles cates of conſcience. 
The judgment of any caſuiſt, or learned divine, concern- 


ing the ſtate of a man's ſoul, is not ſufficient to give him 


confidence. South. 
You can ſcarce ſee a hench of $ without two or three 
caſuifts in it, that will ſettle you the rights of princes. Aduiſon. 
Who ſhall decide, when doctors difagree, 
And ſoundeſt caſuz/ts doubt, like you and me? Pop, 


. 


CaSu1r'sSTICAL. ach. {from caſtiſt.] Relating to caſes of con- 
ſcience; containing the dottrine relating to cafes, | 


What arguments they have to beguile poor, ſunple, un- 


table ſouls with, I know not; but ſurely the practical, caſu- 


ical, that is, the principal, vital part of their religion, a- 


vours very little of ſpirituality. South, 


CA'SUISTRY. 2. . {trom caſurft.)} The ſcience of a eaſuiſt; 


the doctrine of caſes of conicience. | 
Concetlion would not pals for good caſu;ftry in theſe ages. 
| iP pe 5 Odyſſey, Notes. 
Morality} by her falſe guardians drawn, N 
Chicane in furs, and caſusſty in lawn. Pope's Dunciad. 


CAT. 7. /. [katz, Teuton. chat, Fr.] A domeſtick animal 


that catches mice, commonly reckoned by naturaliſts the 
loweſt order of the leonine ſpecies. 
5 IT was you incens'd the rabble ; 
Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thoſe myſteries, which heav'n 


Will not have earth to know. —Shakefþ. Coriolanus. 


Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

A cat, as the beholds the light, draws the bail of her cye 

ſmall goo" being covered over with a green ikin, and 

dilates 1t at P eaſure. Peacham on Drawing. 
7 fort of ſhip. 8 

by ſome to be rightly written Cat!- 

unknown corretpondent imagines, very naturally, that it is 

corrupted trom Cate in the pan.] 9 A ES 

There is a cunning which we, in England, call the turning 

ine which a man tavys 

to another, he lays it as if another had ſaid it to him. Bacon. 


Caro nine tails, A whip with nine laſhes, uſed for the pu- 


niſhment of crimes. „ 
Lou dread reformers of an impious age, 
Jou awful cat o nine tails to the ſtage, | 
This once be juſt, and in our cauſe engage, 
Prologue to 2 Falſe Friend. 


CATACHRE'SIS. n./. [alaxgnors, abuſe.} It is, in rheto- 
rick, the abuſe of a trope, when the words are too far wreſted 


trom their native ſignification, or when one word is abu- 


_. . tively put for another, for want of the proper word; as, a 


voice beautiful fo the ear. Smith's Khetorick. 


CATACURE'STICAL. adj. [from catachreis.] Contrary to 


proper ule; forced; far fetched. 
| catachreſlical and far derived ſimilitude it holds with 
men, that is, in a bifurcation; Brown's Vulgar Errous. 


CA'VACLYSM. A. /. [xalaxxwgu®-.] A deluge; an faunda- 


tion; uſed generally for the univerſal deluge. | 
T he opinion that held theſe catacly/ms and empyroſes uni- 
verſal, was ſuch, as held, that it put a total conlummation 
unto things in this lower world, Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
CATACOMBS, 2. ,. [from xalz and x-, a hollow or ca- 
vity. ]. Subterraneous cavities for the burial of the dead; 

of which there are a great number about three miles from 
Rome, ſuppoſed to be the caves and cells where the primitive 


ſtood of the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul; and Mr. 


Cambs to have been originally the ſepulchres of the firſt Ro- 
mans. Places like theſe might afford convenient relort- 
ments to the primitive chriſtians, but could never be built 
by them. e Chambers. 
CATAGMA'TICK. adj. [xdlaypa, a frafture.] That which 
has the quality of e que the parts, . 
I put on acatagmatick emplaſter, and, by the uſe of a laccd 
glove, ſcattered the pituitous ſwelling, and ſtrengthened n. 


CaTALE'PS1S. nf. [xelinn{ic.] A lighter ſpecies of the 


| py, or epilepſy. 


here is a diſeaſe called a catalep/is, wherein the patient is 


| ſuddenly ſeized without ſenſe or motion, and remains in the 


ſame poſture in which the diſeaſe ſeizeth him. Arbuthnet. 
CA'TALOGUE, nf. [xalaxzyS-.] An enumeration of parti- 
culars ; a liſt; a regiſter of things one by one. 
5 In the catalogue ye go for men, 
As hounds, and greyhounds, mungrels, ſpaniels, curs, 
Showghes, water rugs, and demy wolves, are cleped 
All by the name of . Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Make a catalogue of all the proſperous ſacrilegious per- 


N * ſons, and I believe they will be repeated much 1: oner than 


the alphabet. | South. 
I was in the library of manuſcripts belonging to St. Lau- 
rence, of which there is a printed catalogue ; T looked into 
the Virgil which diſputes its antiquity with that of the Va- _ 
tican. ; e ddiſon's Remarks on [talj. 
The op e Tygete, and the ſhining Bears 
With all the ſailors catalogue of ſtars. Addiſon's Ovid. 


CaTamo'UNTAIN. n.f. [from cat and mountain.) A fierce 


animal, reſembling a cat. 8 

The black prince of Monomotapa, by whoſe fide were 

{cen the glaring catamountain, and the quill-darting porcu- 

pine. Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 

Ca'TAPHRACT. n. . [cataphratta, Lat.] A horſeman in 
complete armour, _ 

On each ſide went armed guards, 
Both horſe and foot before him and behind, 


Archers and ſlingers, cataphracis and ſpears. Milt. Mn. 
CA'TAPLASM, u. . [xdlamnacua.] A poultice; a ſoft and 
moiſt application. . 

I I bought an unction of a mountebank, 
So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 
Where it draws blood, no cataplaſm ſo rare, 
Collected from all fimples that have virtue 


Under the moon, can ſave. 88 Hamlet: wn 
Warm cataplaſins diſcuſs, but ſealding hot may confirm 
the tumour. |  Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


CA'TAPULT., 7. /. [catapulta, Lat.] An engine uſed anci- 
wr to throw ſtones. 
he baliſta violently ſhot great ſtones and quarrels, as 

alſo the catapults | Camden's Remains. 


| CA'TARACT. 2. /. [nelagaxld,] A fall of water from on high; 


a a ſhoot of water; a caſcade. | 
Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks ; rage, blow! 
You catara#t; and hurricanes, ſpout, ; 
Till you have drench'd our ſteeples, drown'd the cocks. 
Ms, | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
What if all 3 | 


Her ſtores were open'd, and this firmament 

Of hell ſhould ſpout her catarad: of fire? 

Impendent horroues! Milton's Par. Loft, b. ii. I. 170. 
o ſooner he, with them of man and beait 


7 


ed tough and fresh legerity. 5 baleſp. Henry V. 


It is obſetved in particular nation 


Select for li ] in the ark be lode'd 
| — 2 U i And 


— — — — — —— —— — ” © 


chriſtians hid and aflembled themſelves, and where they in- | 
terred the martyrs, which are accordingly vilited with devo: 
tion. But, anciently, the word catacomb was only under- 


Monro, in the Philoſophical Tranſafions, tuppoles the cata- 


Wifeman's Surgery. _ 


And fhelter'd round; but all the catarafs - 12. The att of taking quick) . another. 170 Ca. 25 if 
Of heav'n ſet open, on the earth ſhall pour Several quires, 2 p! = ſwine e che, 30d bing | 7 / ihr V. u. 


Rain, day and night. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 1.824. | the voice by catches a ile, x atnleatin 
ret and loud impetuous catar atts, | | y catches anthem-wile, give great pleature. Bacoz. 


(from cates.) To provide "WINE Ka | 


| tee a ure He that doth the ravens f. 
3. A ſong ſung in ſucceſlion, where one catches it from an- Ven providently caters for tic > rn | = 
4 by 


Through roads abrupt, and rude unfaſhion'd tracts, other. pp nr fun Ow, | = 
Run down the lofty mountain's channel d ſides, This is the tune of our catch, plaid by the picture of no- | CT ER. ». / 5 Sake ears . You Lite 1; 
And to the vale convey their foaming tides. Blackmore. | body. | Shak N. fy” . Provider; collector dt. a 
N JE: akeſpeare's Tempeſt. vittons, or victuals, 9 — ot pro. s 
CATARACT. [In medicine.] A ſuffuſion of the eye, when Far be from thence the glutton paralite, The oyſters dredyed in this Lyne | 
| little clouds, motes, and flies, ſeem to float about in the air; Singing his drunken catches all the night, Dryden, jun.] ceptance; where the talt OR 18 find a welt * Car. 
when confirmed, the pupil ot the eye is either wholly, or in Ihe meat was fery'd, the bowls were crown'd, che e e — or the ſtomach, than thole in 
parts covered, and ſhut up with a little thin {kin, fo that the Catches were ſung, and healths went round. Prior. | Cx'TER. 1 „ q watre, Fr.] The 105 s Survey of Corxdual. a 
ight has no admittance. . Duincy. | 4, Watch; the poſture of ſeizing, . Cr ee. wy, x? ie tour of cards and dice. gr 
Saladine hath a yellow milk, which hath likewiſe much | Both of them lay upon the catch for a great adtion; it is he e de 1 415 corruption of quatre. con fe 
acrimony; for it cleanſeth the eyes: it is good allo for ca-] no wonder therefore, that they were often engaged on one a degree. e e N e ar relation to io N the 
tara. Bacon 5 Natural Hiſtory, Ne 639. ] ſubject. | * Addiſon on Ancient Medals, His matter and he, ſaving vour worſhig" hel 
CATA'RRH. . /. [rlappio, defluo.) Adefluxion of a ſharp 5. An advantage taken; hold laid on.” | r 595 p ur worſhip's reverence, wwe car 
ſerum from the glauds about the head and throat, Ser All which notions are but ignorant catches of a few things pee un. akeſpeare's Merchant of Venic ihe 
occaſioned by a diminution of inſenfiþle perſpiration, or cold, | which are molt obvious to men's oblervations. Bacon. „„ 9 to be cater-couſin;s the 
wherein what ſhould paſs by the (kin, ouzes out upon thote The motion is but a catch of the wit upon a few inſtances; | Ca'TERER, . . [from 80 eule, of the loft aye, alt 
glands, and occafions irritations. The cauſes are, whatlo- | as the manner is in the philolophy received. Eacon. buy in proviſions for the Fan 10 ; ry employed to lelect aud Cal! 
ever occaſions too great a quantity of ſerum in the body; Fate of empires, and the fall of kings, „ neee = jy % Pros gore or purveydt. cat 
| | 1 nie hinders the diſcharge by urine, and the Ruin or] 6 1 turn on flying hours, and catch ot moments, Dry. Let fancy, not coit, prepare all our diſhes | 80 
| 8 3 wmey. | 6. The thing caught; profit; advantage. | Let the caterer mi tt $5 de a1 
E EN All fev'rous kinds, In a Hector ſhall have a great catch, it de knock ont either ot | And the cook in his n pe oy i gueſts 5 1 
| | | Convulſions, epileplies, fierce catarr hs. Par. Loft, b. xi. | your brains; he were as good crack a fuſty nut with no kcr- £7 0 S "i y with their wiſhes, ext 
| | Neither was the body then ſubject to die by piecemeal, and | nel. \. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creda. | He madethegreed Re = Sf 2 s Tavern Acadeny, 1. d0 
N languiſh under coughs, catarrhs, or conſumptions. South. | 7. A ſnatch; a ſhort interval of action. 15 E Y ee 3 CAECTErs, and bring by 
| CATARRHAL, $44 . [from catarrh.} Relating to a ca- It has been writ by catches, with many intervals. Locke. Scldom ſhall one ſce in cities or hs ng Charles, $8 
| CATARRHOUS. tarrh; proceeding from a cutarrh. 8. Ataint; a flight contagion. ö ET | | Four, which is ſcen in poor liouſes e eee 5 is athletick i. 101 
=_ The catarrhal fever requires evacuations. | Floyer. We ſretain acatch of thoſe pretty ſtories, and our awakened and neceflity their caterer... n 15 ther cock, + _ 
| | Old age attended with a glutinous, cold, catarrhons, leu- | imagination ſmiles in the recollection. Glanwille's Sc. j CA'TERESS. 7. . {from cater 14 Hut. et 
I W. N _— : J Arbulbnot on Diet. | g, * thing that catches and holds, 4s a hook. | or provide victuals. f eee uh 
1 | CATA'STROPHE. A. /. LA Ag. N | 10. A ſmall {wift (ailing thip. | e a empor do- res i jy 
= | 1. The change or revolution, which produces the concluſion | CA'TCHER. A. . 76 é | | 3 A e wen her chte 3 | By 
| or final event of a dramatick picce. ; : 1. He that . | | | | [With her abundance? ks. Sy eee, * 
Pat! He comes like the cataſtrophe of the old comedy. | 2, That in which any thing is caught. | 5 Men her provition . Lene oy d 5 75, 3 [ 
15 5 Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | Scallops will move fo ſtrongly, as oftentimes to leap out | CATERPILLAR, n./. [This word Nin nd Mi as 5 
1 That philoſopher declares for tragedics, whoſe cataſtrophes | of the catcher wherein they are caught. Grew's Mujaum. | inclined to derive from chatte peluſe;: dy |. © unlhen ue bru 
|; are unhappy, with relation to the principal characters. Dexnzs. | CA'TCHFLY. u. J. from catch and fly.] A plant; a ipecics r from: ein: Sand: Lei weal'l ; it ſeems dully 1 
| pp to the l , 1: [tron Ay. ] A plant; a tpecies | deducible from cates, food, and piller, Fr. to rob; the wn; 
2. A final event; a concluſion generally unhappy. |} of campion; which ſee. . | mal that eats up the fruits res. e A rob; the an 20 
Here was a mighty revolution, the moſt horrible and por- | CA'TCHPOLL. x. /. [from catch and poll.] A ſerjcant; a | when it gets wings, is luttained by! N f ris Wh, _— 
tentous cataſlrophe that nature ever yet ſuw; an elegant | bumbailiff, | | + - The caterpillar feedeth of dew an "x eng ee. ; 
and habitable earth quite ſhattered. Woodavard's Nat. Hit.. Though now it be uſed as a word of contempt, yet, in an- finite caterpillars breed upon bandit wen 4 ee , * we lee in Car 
Carl. . J. [from cat and call.] A ſquenking inſtru- | cient times, it ſeems to have been uſed without reproach, for | leaves of the trees or hedges are n 7 1. 
ment, uſed in the playhouſe to condemn plays. ſuch as we now call ſerjeants of the mace, or any other that | Aulter is drawn with a pot pourin Frith ts: wad 1 2 t 
A young lady, at the theatre, conceived a paſſion for a] uſes to arreſt men upon any caule, 1 Convel, | deſcenꝰ graſshoppers coir: od cr wo 3 1 . 
notorious rake that headed a party of catcals. Spectator. | They call all temporal bulinetles underſheriffries, as if moiſture. ee =D "by 15 
5 Three catcals be the bribe „ they were but matters for underſheriffs and catchpolls; though | CATERP!LLAR, z. .. [ ſcorpicides, Lat.] T he re: f 191 N Ceri 
Olf him, whoſe chatt'ring ſhames the monkey tribe. od. 25 many times thoſe underſheriffries do more good than. their | It hath a papilionaccous flow 6 an fwhole l mes, 5 | 
CATCH. v. a. preter. I catched, or caught ; L have catched | high ſpeculati 92 5 . . FS 7k e * e Fees, bh eee ole empalement buy 
7 p , gt; 6 high ſpeculations. | = Bacon's Efſays. | rites the pointal, which afterwards becomes a ointed pod of a 
„;; yet rays OT A WR 7 Eo Another monſter, I | _ convoluted like à ſnail or caterpillar "i oft 
1. To lay hold on with the hand; intimating the ſuddenneſs | Sullen of aſpe&; by the vulgar call'd „„ To CATERWAUL. . . | nls J ä maar a ern 
of the action. TE n | A catchpoll, whole polluted hands the gods, II. To make à noiſe as cats in rutting time. WT £ 
And when he aroſe againſt me, I caught him by his beard, With force incredible and magick charms, 2, To make any offentive or odious noite ; 4 | 1 
and ſmote him, and flew him. 1 Sam, xvii. 35. Ertt have endu'd, it he his ample palm OS What a caterevauling do you keep here? If mv ladyh Cart 
2. To ſtop any thing flying; to receive any thing in the paſſage Should haply on ill- fated er VVV not called up her ſteward Malvolio, and bid hira turn vo 5 3 
. Others, to catch the breeze of breathing air, Ot debtor. | © Philips. | of doors, never truſt me. Shakeſpeare's Tay 1b Niche 4. It 
I0 Tuſculum or Algido repair; 2 CA'TCHWORD. u. f. [from catch and word. With printers.] Was no diſpute between OW off 
Or in moiſt Tivoli's retirement find =o | The word at the corner of the page under the lait line, Which The caterauauling brethren? -  Hudibras, p. i. c. in V 
AK cooling ſhade. 5 Addiſon on Italy.] is repeated at the top of the next page. NR | CATES. 1. /. [of uncertain etymology ; Skinner adn . ed 
4 To ſeize any thing by purſuit, 8 3 3 CATECHE'TIC AL, adj. [from alu i.] Conſiſting of queſ- | may be corrupted from delicate; which is not likely beraule lets 
Il ſiw him run after a gilded butterfly, and, when he caught | tions and anſwer s. Junius obſerves, that the Dutch have kater in the lame ſenle 3. Tt 


it, he let it go again; and after it again; and over and over“ Socrates introduced a catechetical method of arguing; he | with our cater. It has no ſimgular.] Viands; food; dif d blin 


| _ he comes, and up again; and caug t it again. Shateſp. would aſk his adverſary queſtion upon queſtion, till he con-] meat; generally employed to fignity nice and luxurwusfood, Car) 
4. To ſtop any thing. © +. |  vinced him out of his own mouth, that his opinions were Iuhe fair acceptance, Sir, creates ] 
A ſhepherd diverted himſelf with toſſing up eggs, and | wrong, 22 2. Addifon. Spectator, Ne 238. | The entertainment perfect, not the cates. Ben. Johr/ar, mot 
catching them again. Spectator, Ne 160. | CATECHE'TICALLY. adv. [from catechetical.} In the way O walſtetul riot, never well content 8 leet 
5. To-ntnare; to entangle in a ſnare; to hold in a trap, of queſtion and anſwer. I © With low priz'd fare; hunger ambitiouns bit: 
And they ſent unto him certain of the Phariſces and of To CA TECHISE. v. a. [wine] ! Of cates by land and ſea far fetcht and lent. Raleigh, will 
the Herodians, to catch him in his words. Mark, xii. 13. | 1. To inſtruct by aiking queſtions, and correcting the anfwers, | Alas, how limple to thele cates, + Carg 
Iuheſe artificial methods of reaſoning are more adapted to I will e the world for him; that is, make queſtions, Was that crude apple, that diverted Eve! Par, Left, b. i. tric] 
Catch and entangle the mind, than to waltruct and inform] and bid them anfyer, | panes ee Othello. | They by th' alluring odour drawn, in halte ' A 
the underſtanding. o@o=_» a 6} Locke. | Had thoſe three thouſand ſouls been catechiſed by our mo- F Fly to the dulcet cates, and crouding lip fvin 
6. To receive ſuddenly. : | II dern caſuiſts, we had ſeen a wide difference. Decay of Piety., | "Their palatable bane, as Philip. Care 
: The curling ſmoke mounts heavy from the fires, 42. To queſtion; to interrogate; to examine; to try by inter-. With coltly cates the Rain'd her frugal board, par 
At length it catches flame, and in a blaze expires. Dryd. | rogatories. „ ee Then with ee wealth ſhe bought à lord. Arbuthct. car. 
But ſtopp'd for fear, thus violently driv'n, | Why then I ſuck my teeth, and catechi/e | CA'TFISH. 2. /. The name of a fea-tiſh in the Welt Indies; * 
be The ſparks ſhould catch his axletree of heavin. Dryden. My piked man of countries. Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. ſo called from its round head and large glaringeves, by which 8 
7. To falten tuddenly upon; to ſeize. 3 I There flies about a ſtrauge report, I  theyarediſcovered in hollow rocks. Philips'sWorldof Heri. bur 
Ide mule went under the thick boughs of a great oak, | Of ſome expreſs arriv'd at court; CATHARPINGS, 2. . Small ropes in a ſhip, running in little put 
and his head caught hold of the oak. 2 Sam. XVINL, 19. I'm itopp'd by all the tools I meet, _ | | blocks from one tide of the ſhrouds to the other, near the and 
Would they, like Benhadad's embaſſadours, catch hold of And catechis'd in ev'ry ſtreet. 35 Swift. | deck; they belong only to the main ſhrouds ; and thei de Car“ 
every amicable expreſſion? Decay of Piety. | CA'TECHISER. 2. . {from to catechiſe.] One who catechiſes. |, is to force the throuds tight, for the eaſe and ſufety of le (, 
8. To ſeize UNEXPEC edly. 3 | . | CA'TECHISM. 7 /. un xalnxitz.] A form of initruction [4 maſts, when the ſhip rolls. | Harris. cold 
| To catch tomething out of his mouth, that they might by means of queſtions and antwers, cencerning religion. CATHA'RTICAL, TA. Idar. Pur ing raedicines. Ihe Car; 
accuſe him. ON. | Luke, xi. 54. | Ways of teaching there have been ſundry always utual in | CATHA'RTICK, 5 ver micular or perittaltick motion of the toy; 
Jo. 1 © lelze eagerly. „„ wen ; 3 God's church; tor the firtt introduction of youth to the guts continually helps on their contents, from the agate: Cat“ 
I hey have caught up every thing greedily, with that buſy | knowledge of God, the Jews even till this day have their] to the rectum; and every irritation either quickeus that | C. 
EE minute curioſity, and unſatisfactory inquiſitiweneſs, which | catechiſms, ; 5 5 | £ : Hooker, b. v. Q 19. tion in its natural order, or occalions fume little inden hots ary 
Seneca calls the diſeaſe of the Greeks, Efay on Homer. | He had no catechiſin but the creation, needed no ſtudy but it. In both, what but {lightly adheres to the coats, will he Cars 
19, To pleaſe; to ſeize the affections; to charm, l reflection, and read no book but the volume of the world. | looſened, and they will be more agitated, and thus rendered 0 
For Jam young, a novice in the trade, „ 5 5 * South, | more fluid. By this only it is manifett, how a cathartichattens and 
"The fool ot love, Ls may to perſuade, I CATECHIST. 2. 1 kate One whoſe charge is to in- and increaſes the diſcharges bvitool z but where the torte vl fort 

And wanting the ſoothing arts that catch the fair, itruct by queſtions, or to queition the uninſtruèted concern- | the ttimulus is great, all the appendages of the bowels, a0. blac 

But, caught myſelf, he 1 rugghng in the ſnare. Dry. len. ing religion. N | 92 all the viſcera in the abdornen, will be twitched; by which A* 

; I've perus'd her well 1 None of years and knowledge was admitted, who had not | great deal will be drained back into the inteXines, and mas 1. 4 

Beauty and honour in her are fo mingled, © ] been inſtructed by the catechifi in this foundation, which the | 2 part of whatthey diſcharge, © Aung. tree 

| That they have caught the king. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. | catechifſt received from the biſſiop. Hammond”s Fundamentals. _ Quicktilver precipitated either with gold, or without adlet- 1. A 

I. To receive any contagion or dileaſe. | CaTECHU'MEN. 2. J. IaalNH ] One who is yet in the] tion, into a powder, is wont to be ſtrongly enough! carla, 

. I cannot name the diſeaſe, and it is caught tirtt rudiments of chrittiauity ; the loweſt order of chriſtiuns | though the chymiſts have not yet proved, that either goldur Cure 


Of you that yet are well, Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. in the primitive church. mercury hath any ſalt at all, nuch leis any that is PE 


TR T hoſe mealles, Ihe prayers of the church did not begin in St. Aultin's | Boyle's Sceptical Cg. 

* hich we dildain ſhould tetter us, yet ſeek : time, BY he catechumens were difmilled. = —Stillinefleet. | Luftrations and catharticks of the mind were fought , Cap! 
The very way to catth them. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | CATECHUME'NICAL. adj. {from catechumen.] Belonging | and all endeavour uled to calm and regulate the fury of bee tul 
In ſooth I know not why I am ſo fad. to the catechumens. 5 Dig. | paſhons, 12 7 Decay if Put. =ay 
It wearies me; you ſay it wearies youz _ ] CAaTEGO'RICAL. adj. [from category.) Abſolute ; adequate; The piercing cauſticks ply their ſpiteful pow r, _ ak 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, poſitive; equal to the thing to be cxpreſled. Emeticks 3 and keen catharticks ſcour. G 17 W 
Jam to learn. ; Ur ag. ng Merchant of Venice. | The king's commiſſioners deſired to know whether the Plato has called mathematical demonttrations the cf, b Be 
Tue ſofteſt of our Britiſh ladies expoſe their necks and | parliament's commiſtioners did believe, that biſhops were | ichs or purgatives of the tout. Addiſon. Spectator, N S, N 
arms to the open air, which the men could not do, without | unlawtul? To which they could never obtain a categorical | CATHARTICALNESS, u. /. [from catbarlical.] Purg!'s 4 
catching cold, for want of being accuſtomed to it. Addiſon. | anſwer. 8 Clarendon, b. viii. quality xt. hp ho | — 
Or call the winds een long arcades to roar, A ſingle propoſition, which is alſo categorical, may be di- | CA'THEAD. #. . A kind of foflil. 2 et 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door. . vided again into fimple and complex. Watts's Logick, | Thele nodules, with leaves in them, called cathead” Has 1 h 
12. To catch at, To endeavour ſuddenly to lay hold on. | CaTEGO'RICALLY. adv. { from categorical.] Poſitively; ex- | to coniſiſt of a fort of mon ttone, not unlike that which abt } 
i | Saucy lictors | prelsly. | in the rocks near Whitchaven in Cumberland, berg * . 

Will catch at us like ſtrumpets, and ſeald rhimers I dare affirm, and that categorically, in all parts where-ever | call them catſcaups. | .  Weodrxvard on be << ak 
Ballad us out of tune. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. | trade is great, and continues lo, that trade mult be nationally CaA'THEAD. 2. / , Ina ſhip.] A piece of timber with ” Ait cel. 
Make them catch at all opportunities of ſubverting the | profitable. Child's Diſceurſe of Tra. | vers at one end, having a iope and a block, to which s — : 
ate. | Addiſan's State of the War. CATEGORY. n. ſ. [xainyogia,] A claſs; a rank; an order | ed a great iron hook, to trice up the anchor from — pig. 4 
To CATCH. d. a. To be contagious; to ſpread infection. of ideas; a predicament. to the top of the torecaſtle. *— more j 
is time to give them phyſick, their diſeaſes The abſolute infinitude, in a manner, quite changes the | CATHE DRAL. at, [trom cathedra, Lat. a chair of au 155 f 
Are grown lo catching, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. | nature of beings, and exalts them into a ditforent category. an-epiſopal ſee. ] i ; h fic 
Sickneſs is catching ; oh, were favour fo! | Cheyne. | 1. Fpiſcopal ; containing the ſee of a biſhop. or mot Cay 
Your's would I catch, fair Hermia, ere I go. Shakeſp. | CATENA'RIAN. adj. [from catena, Lat.] Relating to a chain; | A cathedral church is that wherein there are tue |. * 
Conſidering it with all its malignity and catching nature, | reſembling a chain. | 7 | perſons, with a biſhop at the head of them, that dom A 
it may be enumerated with the worſt of epidemicks. Harvey. In geometry, the catenarian curve is formed by a rope or | it were one body politick. Os Ale " 
we hen the yellow hair in flame ſhould fall, | — ging freely between two points of ſuſpenſion. Methought J lat in ſeat of majeſty, ale v 
"The catching fire might burn the golden cawl. Dryden. | Harris. In the cathedral church of Weſtminſter. Sale 1 
The palace of Deiphobus aſcends | . The back is bent after the manner of the catenarian curve, 2. Belonging to an epiſcopa] church. Jral Krit 1 T: 
In ſinoaky flames, and catches on his friends, Dryden. | by which it obtains that gurvature that is ſateſt tor the in- His conſtant and regular aſſiſting at the cathe Lach. 5 
Does the ſedition _ from man to man, ? | C marrow. Cheyne's Philoſophical 3 was never interrupted by the ſharpneſs of wn 10 0 BY 
And run among the ranks? : Addiſon's Cato. | To CA'TENATE. v. a. from e To chain. Di. | 3. In low phraſe, antique; venerable; old. This! oO 
CaTCH, #. / [from the verb.] - CATENA'TION. 2. /. [trom catena, Lat.] Link; regular con- the meaning inthe following lines. | | moon 
. Seizure; the a& of ing any thing that flies, or hides. nexion. TN Here aged trees cathedral walks compole, . 
And ſurely taught by his open eye, Which cateration, or conſerving union, whenever his plea- And mount the hill in venerable rows; q P.. „ e 
His eye, that ev'n did mark her trodden graſs, ſure ſhall divide, let go, or ſeparate, they thall fall from their There the green intants in their beds are laid. 2 1 

» Cudney. exiſtence. 3 Brown's Fulgar Errours. | Car RN AAL „ Thie dead church of à dice. Tt | 
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1 TUNE PEAR: See -# er he has ſeen 
e 1 For itreaks of red —— Addiliſon on Italy. can receive non 
pro- Such as ar Fj ; mingled th | 3. Diſdainf e. 

Web that's \ Catherine pear, NN 

. CATRE'TER. 1. Kas the uns | | gantly ; A0 0 ado. [from | Sucklin 
thoſe innument o th Serke. A hollow and Suckline Cavarln: iſdaintully n cavalier.) H 4h Thoſe 
val 1 » to t uſt into the bladd nd ſomewhat ng. a4 Y. A. . [caw {x Jaughtil .. cates perſons are lai 
Fon Ken large clyſter, ſudden] _— ficue or R. * * — war, | Ps; bodies of CAFVIN. nf. [F e hooray be advo- 
Ip dine out of the blad y injected, hatt | 1188 —— * e n * is dettr . 
help is t of the bladder j but it 4 _ frequently forced Ther — arg good workfolks, rt and! C e on i oe _ military art it ſigni 54 7 
0 CTHOLES: «| (in a ſhi | V a catheter mn 9 5 ſhock of th „in the batt] e bands of foot y have a good 2>A'VITY. . /. approach to a of troops 13 5 4 . 
7 the gun-room ports, to . Two little prompt s Surgery 0 CA'VATE 5 ritiſh horſe vo 4 magna onald Bacon. place, « [cavitas, Lat 7 Hol 5 conſequently 
35 them to tlie ca Wtan ring in a cabl es aſtern abo 8 to a hollow. a. [cav L n on th 4 not ſultain| 1 The vowe J Hollownels ; D; yd 
* mt pt eee eng wan ve] CAVAzION. Aras, wouthe Statoo the War. PB rune op eons {s; hollow; hollow 
© = (ar80LICHS N. 77 . Uf | aſion to heave the me i bellowing ah [from ca | my wg in- different! A te of the free paſſage of 

yur, _ ck 3 rom catholick.] Adh Com Di ed to be g or nderdiggingol * in archites lips. y thaped by the oft mouth : yt A 3 

xl OLICK. adj 7 erence to s SIN he fixth part of th ne earth for ture. ] T ere _is.y es of the cavity bei 7 
_ . adj. ({catholi the | CA. the height of or cellarage ; hej th e 18 nothin Holder” throat in 
or general. ique, Fr. xa9% A UDEBE 3 ght of th age; allow- e cavitt ing to be ; Tolder"s Ele „tongue, ar 
des. x; The —_— of Jeſus Chriſt i a 28h. ] Univerſal | HE rance Gf A fort of light Ei Bs Work viking, Pawnee nd not to LH ba nba Ben of Speech. 
ulemy extends throughout the world is called catholich bet ; LE. u. A ey were firit ats, ſo called kr of Words, | ral aterials * Dr ID rubbiſh nie gz even 
dar by all the faithful catholick, be imited by time « th „given to w Fre] A mixture Phill An inſtr the (cull with wondert aticn to nei 
22 Se Ta tul. N , becauſe they a ime, 1all have! omen 1 ure of wi 74. . nitrume Tun. _ ertul art i neid. 
2s, | Catholick is . | ey are recei hatchet. ve a h n childbed ine and in oil nent with a fi Add! rt in th | 

ck vi. lick is often let in 2 received et. empen can ,and fi other oil, may fet a ſmall cad on. Spec e ſeve= 

cool to lchilinatick. oppolition to heretick or ſed He had andle then, ck perſe If th etch out tl cavity, like: cator, No 27: 
cook, Cactelich 8 o heretick or ſect | he di nad good e Ds: Shake] n, and the ons. mak e atmoſpher 1e ſtone. „like a mull i 275» 
Sy Eos e e e ee, e e rater 
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C usEwAV. 


___ Cx'vsTICAL. T adi. Lxavαννe.] Medicaments which, by their 
__ CAa'vsTICK. 


e can ick ſtone. 


CA usrIck. . /. A cauſtick or burning application. 


. And ww no foil o 


= CaUTERIZA'TIO N. 1. ſ. [from cauterize.] The act of burn- 


CAU 
She weeping aſk'd, in theſe her blooming years, 
What untoreſcen misfortune caus'd her care _ 
To loath her life, and languith in deſpair. Dryden's Fables. 
Things that move lo ſwift, as not to affect the ſenſes diſ- 
tinctly, and fo cauſe not any train of ideas in the mind, are 
not perceived to move, Locke. 
CAU'SELESLY. adv. [ from cauſeleſs.) Without cauſe; with- 
out reaſon. 1 
Ruman laws are not to he broken with ſcandal, nor at al 
without reaſon ; for he that does it cauſelefty, is a deſpiſer of 
the law, and undervalues its authority. Taylor Holy Living. | 
Cau'ssLESS. adj. [from cauſe.} wy | 
i, Without caute; original to itſelf. 8 
| | Reach th' Almighty's ſacred throne, _ 
And make his careleſs pow r, the cuuſe of all things, known. 
Blackmore's Creation. | 
2, Without juſt ground or motive. © 
| Yet is my truth yplight, 
And love avow'd to other lady late, 
hat, to remove the fame, I have no might; ; 
To change love cauſeleſs, is reproach to warlike knight. 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. vii. flanz. 50. 
And me and mine, threats not with war but death; 
T tus cauſeleſs hatred endleſs is uneath. Fairfax, b. iv. 
The caufeleſs dillike, which others have conceived, is no 


ſutticient reaton for us to forbear in any place. Hooker, b. Ve. g 


. As women yet who apprehend 
Some tudden caule of cauſeleſs fear, DN Rs 

Although that ſeeming cauſe take end, vo 
Waller. 


A ſhaking through their limbs they find. 
Alas! my fears are canſeleſs and ungrounded, | 
Fantaſtick dreams, and melancholy fumes. Denham. 


CA'USER. #./. {from cauſe.] He that cauſes; the agent by 
which an effect is produced. „5 
Is not the cauſer of theſe timeleſs deaths, 8 
As blametul as the executioner? Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Ca'vsty. le . {chauſſee, Fr. This word, by a falſe no- 
tion of its etymology, has been lately written 
cauſexcay.] A way raiſed and paved; a way raiſed above 
the reſt of the ground. 8 TILE 
To Shuppim the lot came forth ky the cauſey, _ 


ron. xxvl. 16. 


28 TPh' other way Satan went down, 
The 3 to hell- gate. 
hut that broad caujervay will direct your way, 
And you may reach the town by noon of day. Dryden. 
Whoſe cauſervay parts the vale with ſhady rows; 
Whole ſeats the weary traveller repoſe. Pope. 
violent activity and heat, deftroy the texture 
of the part to which they are applied, and eat it away, or 
burn it into an eſchar, which they do by the extreme mi- 
nuteneſs, aſperity, and quantity of motion, that, like thoſe of 
fire itſelt, deſtroy the texture of the ſolids themſelves, and 
change what they are applied to, into a ſubſtance like burnt 
fleſh; which, in a little time, with detergent dreſling, falls 
quite off, and leaves a vacuity in the part. _ Quincy. 
It extirpation be ſafe, the beſt way will be by cauſtical me- 
_dicines or eſcarotick s. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
I propoſed eradicating by eſcaroticks, and began with a 
fi | t Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Air too hot, cold and moiſt, abounding perhaps with cau- 
fick, aſtringent, and coagulating particles. Arbuthnot. 


It was a tenderneſs to mankind, that introduced corroſives 


: and cauflicks, which are indeed but artificial fires. Temple. | 


I Thepiercing cauflicks ply their ſpiteful pow'r, 


E meticks ranch, and keen catharticks ſcour. Garth. | 


CAUTEL. a. ſ. [cautela, Lat.] Caution; ſeruple; a word | 


Perhaps he loves you now; 
ane doth beunerch 
The virtue of his will. | 
CA'UTELOUS. adj. [ cauteleux, Fr.) | 
3. Cautious; wary j provigent. 72h. 
Palladio doth wiſh, like a cautelous artiſan, that the inward 


walls might bear ſome good ſhare in the burden. Wotton. | 
8. * j cunning ; treacherous. „ 
t 


|  wily headed, eſpecially being men of ſo {mall experience and 
actice in law matters, that you would wonder whence the 
borrow ſuch ſubtilties and fly ſhifts. 

| | Your ſon 
Will or exceed the common, or be caught 


With cautelous baits and practice. Shakeſp. Coriolanys. 
Fx urgLOUsL v. adv. [from cautelous.] Cunningly; llily ; 
treacheroufly; cautioul ily N 5 1 
The Jews, nat undoubtedly reſolved of the ſciatica fide of 


y; warily. 


Jacob, do cautelbuſiy, in their diet, abſtain from both. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. Vit. c. 1. 
All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be laid aſleep, un- 
der pretence of a retirement, and the other party doth caute- 
e luſh get the {tart and advantage, yet they will ſet back all 
things in flatu quo prius. acon's War with Spain. 
ing fleſh with hot irons, or cauſtick medicaments. | 
hey require, after cauterixation, no ſuch bandage, as that 
thereby you need to fear interception of the ſpirits. 
To CA'UTERIZE. v. a. [ cauteriſer, Fr.] 
cauter. : J * 
For each true word a bliſter, and each falſe, 
Be cauterizing to the root o th Wafer 
Conſuming it with ſpeaking. hakeſpeare's Timon. 
No marvel though cantharides have ſuch a corroſive and 
cauterizing quality; for there is not one other of the inſecta, 
but is bred of a duller matter. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
The deſign of the cautery is to prevent the canal from 
_ cloſing; but the operators confeſs, that, in perſons cauteriz- 
ed, the tears trickle down ever after. Sbarp's Surgery. 
CAUTERY. 0 [naiw, uro.) | 

Cautery is either actual or potential; the firſt is 8 dy 
a hot iron, and the latter with cauſtick medicines. The actual 
eantery is generally uſed to {top mortification, by burning the 

dead parts to the quick; or to ſtop the effuſion of blood, 
ſraring up the veſſels. Quincy. 
In heat of fight it will be neceſſary to have your actual 
cautery always ready; for that will ſecure the bleeding ar- 
teries in a moment. 


o burn with the 


x, Prudence, as it reſpects danger; foreſight; provident care; 
_ warineſs. h F- 1 Wh 
2. Security for. 2 
Such conditions, and cautians of the condition, as might 
aſſure the people with as much aſſurance as worldly matters 
bear. | 
The Cedar, upon this new acqueſt, gave him part of Bac- 
charia for caution tor his diſburſements. Howwel's Voc. Foreft. 
The parliament would yet give his majeſty ſufficient cau- 
{ion that the war ſhould be proſecuted. 
He that objects any crime, ought to give caution by the 


means of ſureties, that he will perſevere in the profeeation ot 


ſuch crimes, ON 
3. Proviſion or ſecurity againſt; direction. 
In deſpite of all the rules and cautions of government, the 
moſt dangervus and mortal of vices will cone off. 


Ayliſfe's Parergon. 


Paradiſe Loft, b. x. l. 415. Ex. 


| flower, than to make 


Shakeſpeare”s Hamlet, | 5 | 


: 3 Dies not alone, but, like a gulph, withdraws 
emſelves, for the moſt part, they are ſo cautelous and 82 


| Spenſer on Irelan | 
[Cx'cix x. x. f. [cecitas, Lat.] Blindneſs; privation of tight. 


iſeman. 


by 


— | Wiſeman's Surgery, 
CAUTION. z. /. [ caution, Fr. cautio, Lat. 14 


Sidney. | 


Clarendon. | 


Attention to the forementioned ſymptoms affords the beſt 
cautions and rules of diet, by way of prevention. Arbuthnot. 
5. Warning. ; 

To CA'UTION. v. a. [from the noun. ] To warn; to give no- 
tice of a danger. 
How ſhall our thought avoid the various ſnare ? 
Or wiſdom to our caution'd ſoul declare 
The diff 'rent ſhapes thou pleaſeſt to employ, 


CAUTIONARY. adj. [from caution.} Given as a pledge, or 
in ſecurity. = | | 
I am made the cauttonaxy pledge, X 
The gage and hoſtage of your keeping it. Southerne. 
no cautionary towns and ſea- ports, to give us for ſecuring 
trade? ; Savijſt. 
Curious. adj. [from cautus, Lat.] Wary; watchful. 
Be cautious of him; for he is ſometimes an inconſtant lover, 
becauſe he hath a great advantage. Wh Savift. 
CA'UTIOUSLY. adv. [ from cautious.) In an attentive, wary 
manner. r . 
They know how fickle commog lovers are: 
Their oaths and vows are cautiouſly believ'd; 
For few there are but have been once deceiv'd. Dryden. 
CA'UTIOUSNES5. n.f, [from cautious.] Watchfulxeſo ; vigi- 
lance; eircumſpection; provident care; prudence with fe- 
ſpect to danger. 3 . 
I could not but approve their generous conſtancy and cau- 
tiouſueſi. | K Charles. 
Wes ſhould always act with great en e 0 and circum- 
; Ras in points where it is not impoſſible that we may be 
deceived, . Addiſon. Spectator, Ne 399. 
To Caw. v. n. [taken from the ſound.) To cry as the rook, 
22 Hot: V 
Ruſſet- pated choughs, many in ſort. 
Riſing and caing at the gun's report. Shakeſpeare. 
There is a walk of aged elms, fo very high, that the rooks 
and crovs upon the tops ſeem to be can Hing in another region. 
: | | Addiſon. Speftator, Ne 110. 
The rook, who high amid the boughs 
In early ſpring, his airy city builds, 3 
And ceaſeleſa cawws. | Thomſon's Spring. 
9 N AN. u. . The American name foi the alligator or cro- 
codile. | N = 
To CEASE. v. n. ¶ ceſſer, Fr. cefſo, Lat 
1. To leave off; to oor to a. gong 55 deſiſt. 
The lives of all, who ceaſe from combat, ſpa 
My brother's be your molt peculiar care. 
2. To fail; to be extinct. 5 . | | 
The _ man ſhall never ceaſe out of the land. Deut. 
The ſoul being removed, the faculties and operations of 
life, Tenſe and intellection ceaſe from that moles corporea, and 
are no longer in it. Falles Origin of Mankind. 
„ c 5 1 
| But now the wonder ceaſes, ſince I ſee | 
5 _ 285 them only, Tityrus, for thee. Dryden's Virgil. 
4. 1o reſt. FF . 1 
The miniſters of Chriſt have ceaſed from their labours. 


tion, than raiſe or a it; as it is caſier to make a 7 7 
m ſtand ſtill. Bacon s Natural Hift. 


The diſcord is compleat, nor can they ceaſe 
The dire debate, nor yet command the peace. Dryden. 
CEASE. x. ſ. [from the verb.] Extinction; failure. | 
ng The ceaſe of majeſty 
What's near it, with it. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
nual; without 2 without ſtop; without eng. 
| My guiltleſs blood muſt quench the cegſeleſi fire, 
On which my endleſs tears were bootleſs ſpent. Fairfax. 
All theſe, with ceaſeleſs praiſe his works behold, 
Both day and night. Paradiſe Loft, b. iv. 1. 679. 
. Like an oak f . 
That ſtands ſecure, though all the winds employ 
Their ceaſeleſs roar, and only ſheds its leaves, 
Or maſt, which the revolving ſpring reſtores. Philips. 
They are not blind, nor yet diſtinctly ſee; there is in them 
no cecity, yet more than a cecutienc 


or colours, Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


cloudineſs of ſight. | 3 
There is in them no cecity, yet more than a cecutioncy. 


CE DAR. . /. [cedrus, Lat.] A tree. 


katkins, produc 


and turbinated, The extenſion of the branches is very re- 
lar in cedar trees; the ends of the ſhoots declining, and 
hereby ſhewing their upper ſurface, which is conſtantly 
cloathed with green leaves, ſo regularly as to appear at a 

_ diſtance like a green carpet, and, in waving about, make an 
agreeable proſpeR. It is ſurpriſing that this tree has not been 
more cultivated in England; for it would be a great orna- 


few other trees would grow; it being a native of Mount 


What we find in Scripture, of the lofty cedars, is no ways 
applicable to the ſtature of this tree; for we find by thoſe 
naw growing in England, and by the teſtimony of travellers, 
that have ſeen thoſe few remaining trees on Mount Libanus, 
they are not inclined to e very lofty, but extend their 

branches very far; to which the alluſion, made by the Pſalmiſt, 


agr 
ople, he ſays, they ſhall ſpread t 
— NMaundlrel, 2.105 ravels, ſays, he meaſured one of 
the largeſt cedars on Mount Libanus, and found it to be 
twelve yards fix inches in circumference, and ſound, and 
| thiny.live. yards in the ſpread of its boughs. At about 


limbs, each of which was equal to a.great tree. The wc 
of this famous tree-is accounted proof againſt the putrefac- 
tion of animal bodies. The ſaw duſt is, thought to be one 
of the ſecrets uſed by the mountebanks, who pens to have 
the embalming myſtery. This wood is alſo to 
oil, which is famous for preſerving books and writings, and 
the wood is thought by my Lord Bacon to continue above 
a thouſand years Sund. It is alſo recorded, that, in the tem- 
ple of Apollo, at Utica, there was found timber of near two 


: L' Eftrange. 
4. Proviſionary precept. : | 


When bent to hurt, and certain to deſtroy ? Prior. | 
Fou caution'd me againſt their charms, © 
nut never gave me equal arm 

Your leflons found the weak eſt part, 

Aim'd at the head, but reach'd the heart. Swift. 


ls there no ſecurity for the ifland of Britain: Has the enemy 


| 2. To diſtinguiſh by ſolemn rites; to perform ſolemniy. 


e 5 
| 


According to my birth. 


„ | | EC  - 
To CEASE, v. a. To put a ſtop to; to put an end to. 
„ Haſte you to lord Timon; 
Importune him for monies; be not ceard 
With flight denial. | - © Shakeſpeare's Timon. | 


Lou may ſooner, by imagination, quicken or ſlack a mo- 


Ceaſe then this impious rage. Par. Loft, b. v. l. 845. 
But he her fears to ceaſes 5 5 
Sent down the meek-ey d peace. Milton. 


CE'ASELESS, adj. [ from ceaſe.] Inceſſant; perpetual; conti- | 


; they have light enough | 
to diſcern the light, though not perhaps to diſtinguiſh objects | 


 CECU'TIENCY. z. / [cecutio, Lat.] Tendency to blindnets ; | 


Broxwn's Fulgar Errour:, b. iii. c. 18. 

It is evergreen; the leaves are much narrower than thoſe off 
the pine-tree, and many of them produced out of one tuber- | 
cle, reſembling a painter's pencil; it hath male flowers, orf 
at remote diſtances from the fruit on the | 
ſame tree. The ſeeds are produced in large cones, ſquamoſe 


ment to barren bleak mountains, even in Scotland, where | 


Libanus, where the ſnow continues molt part of the year. | 


ees very well, when, nahi, pag bar oy J e a 
eir branc | | 


th nd, it was divided into five | f a | 
cue r From ne ood | CELE'STIALLY. adv. { from celeſtial.] In a heavenly manu? 


aid to yield an | 


„ 


famous Epheſian temple, was ſaid to be of th; 
well as the timber work of that glorious ſtr, 
3 1s very dry, and ſubj 
weil endure to he faſtened with nails; ofe bins © 
tame wood are much preterable. ht ON F — ihe 
1 muſt yield my body to the earth: lle. 
Thus yields the cesar to the axe's edge, 
Whole arms gave ſhelter to the princely eagle; 
4 age 3 the ramping lion ſlept, the 
ole top branch overpeer d Jove's ſpreadinę tr 
And kept low ſhrubs from 4 2 n 


material, as 
|; Nr. ture. This 
ect to ſplit; nor does 


755 4 | 2 
CE'DRINE. adj. [cedrinus, Lat. ] Of or bel 2 * 


tree. longing to the cola 
To CEIL. v. a. [calo, Lat.] To overl * a 
W be f . ) | erray, or cover the inner 
nd the greater houſe he ceiled with fir-troe u. 
overlaid with fine gold. _ 1 es be 
_ How will he, from his houſe ceiled with cedar, be e. ; 
with lus Saviour's lot, not to have where to lay his a 


CE1LING. . f. [from ceil.] The inner roof. e Lich. 
Varniſh makes ceiling not only ſhine, but la, 
= And now'the thicken'd ſkł 
Like a dark ceiling ſtood; down ruſh'd che rain 
Impetuous. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 1. + 
So when the ſun by day, or moon by night, ** 
Strike on the poliſh'd braſs their trembling ught 
Ihe glitt'ring ſpecies here and there divide, 1 
And caſt their dubious beams from lide to lle: 
No on the walls, now on the pavement plav, 
„Aud to the ceiling flaſh the glaring day. dene 1 
CELANDINE, (greater.) [ chel:donium, Lat.] A plant I 
The cup ot the flower conſiſts of two leave 3s which f 
fallaway; the flower has four leaves, that are expandedin 2 : 
6 of a croſs. It grows wild, and is uled in medicine. Milan 
4 8 0 no N E, era or 1 Lchelidonium ming, 
t hath a gramoſe or granuloſe root; the leaves f 
the flower ſtalks trail upon the ground the ee "RX : 
conſiſts of three leaves. 3 | Millar 
CELATURE. 1. J. [celatura, Lat.] The art of engravins or 
cutting in metals. 1 


To CELEBRATE. v. a. Ccelebro, Lat.] Wh 


Bacon. 


1. * 1 to commend; to give praiie to; to make famous. 


| c longs of Sion were ptalms and pieces of poet 

adored or celebrated the Supreme " rd Ald bag 
I would have him read over the celebrated works of an. 

quity, which have ſtood the teſt of to many ditferent ac, 


Ad ( A. 


He tlew all them that were gone to celebrate the tabbath, 
. : 2 Maccab. V. 20. 
On the feaſt day, the father cometh forth, after divine fr. 
vice, into a large room, where the feaſt is celebrated, Fons. 
3. To mention in a ſet or ſolemn manner, whether cf vr 

ſorrow. WO | | EY 

This pauſe of pow'r, tis Ireland's hour to mourn; 

While England celebrates your ſafe return. Dryder, 
CELEBRA'TION, 2. /. [from celebrate.] OE 
1. Solemn performance; folemn remembrance. 1 
5 He laboured to drive ſorrow from her, and to haſten the 
celebration of their marriagmee. Cg 

; le ſhall conceal it, „ 

While you are willing it ſhall come to note, 
What time we will our celebration keep, ,. | 
Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, 
During the celebration of this holy ſacrament, you aitend 


earneſtly to what is done by the prieſt. 
2. Praiſez renown; memorial. 
No more ſhall be added in this place, his memory deſerving 
a particular celebration, than that his learning, picty and vir 
tue, have been attained by few. _ Clarendon, 

Some of the ancients may be thought ſometimes to have 
uſed a leſs number of letters, by the celebration of thoſe who 

have added to their alphabet. Holder's Elements of Speech. 


] CELE'BRIOUS. adj. [celeber, Latin.] Famous; renowned; 


noted, _ 5 | 
The Jews, Jeruſalem, and the Temple, having heen al- 
. wars fo celebrious; yet when, after their captivities, they were 
deſpoiled of their glory, even then, the Aſfyrians, Greeks, 
and Romans, honoured, with ſacrifices, the moſt high God, 
whom that nation worſhipped. Grex's Coſino!ogia Sacre. 
C E E'BRIOUSLY, adv, [from celæbrious. ] In a famous man- 
ner. . is 
Cert prIOUSNESS. v. { [from celebriou;.] Renown; fame. 
CELEBRITY. 2. / (ce ebritas, Lat.] Celebration; fame. 
The manner of her receiving, and the celebrity of the mar- 
riage, were performed with great magnificence. Ban. 
\ CELE'RIACK, . /. A ſpecies oi partley ; it is allocalledtarnp- 
rooted celery. i „ 
CELE'RITY. 7. ſ. { celeritas, Lat.] Swiftneſs; ſpeed; velocity. 
We very well ſee in them, who thus plead, 4 wonderiu! 
celerity of diſcourſe; for, perceiving at the fiſt but on 
ſome caule of ſuipicion, and fear leit it ſhould be evil, they 
are preſently, in one and the ſelf-ſame breath, reſolved, that 
what beginning ſoever it had, there is no poſſibility it could 
de good. | Dy 5 . -- Hooker, 
His former cuſtom and practice was ever full of forwardaels 
and celerity, to make head againſt them. Pacer's Henry Vt, 
___ Thus, with imagin'd wings, our twitt ſcene flics, 
In motion with no leſs celeri x ; 2 
Than that of thought. Shakeſpeare's Heng V. 
Three things concur to make a percuſſion great; hey 
neſs, the denſity, and the celerity ot the body moved. Digg. 
Whatever encreaſeth the denſity of the blood, even Nun. 
out encreaſing its celerity, heats, becauſe a denſer body 1s 
hotter than a 4x 1 518 5 5 on Ailments: 
CE'LERY.. 2. /. A ſpecies of parſley; which ice. 
CELESTIAL. % Terzi 129 : 
1, Heavenly; relating to the ſuperiour regions. 
There ſtay, until the twelve celeſtiai ſigns 
Have brought about their annual reckoning. = 
| Shakeſpeare's Love 5 Labour 42 
The ancients commonly applied celgftial deicription> 
other climes to their own, —& Brown's Fulgar Err96 
2, Heavenly; relating to the bleſſed ſtate. 
| Play that fad note 2 | 
I nam'd my knell; whilſt I fit meditating vn 
On that celeſtial harmony I go to. S. Heng Vl. 
3. Heavenly, with reſpect to excellence. 4 
Canit thou pretend defire, whom zeal inflam d 1 
To worſhip, and a pow'r celeftial nam'd? 
1 Telemachus, his bloomy face 004 
| Glowing celeflial ſweet, with godlike grace. P. "Y 
 CELE'STIAL. 2. /. [from the adi. An inhabitant of he- 
Thus affable and mild, the prince precedes, . Pepe 
And to the dome th' unknown i leads. 


To Sr ing a. {from 1 Lat.] To gi 
thing ot heavenly nature to any thing. n 
We ſhould affirm, that all things were in all things, . 
heaven were but carth terreſtrified, and earth but = Ani 
leſlified, or that each part above hadinfluence upon EK . 
below. Broxon's VFwigor ne 
CE'LIACK. adj. Ii], the belly. ] Nelating to be bor f e- 
The blood moving flowly through the celiack 2 ment 


thouſand years old; and the ſtatue of the goddeſs, in the 


terick arteries, produce complaints. e, Lot act. 
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CEN 


n./ [from carlebs, Latin. ] Single life; unmarried 


2 | hing but their f 
ſtate· ir numbers to nothing but their frequent 
can 1 Sor on celibacy as an accurſed ſtate, and 
muriages; e married before twenty. Spectator, Ne 495. 
gene ly ar them how to carry themſelves in their relations 


By teaching arents and children, ey have, with- 
bl 


nag dren, tl 
of debe, adorned the goſpel, glorified God, and bene- 
out que 


h more than they could have done in the de- 

fied and ride celibacy. 25 : Atterbu ry. 
TE. 1. f. [c@libatus, Lat.] Single life. 

> {nb lygamy 18 forbidden, the males oblige themſelves 

then multiplication is hindered, Graunt. 


cella, Lat.] 
l 45 — or hollow place. 1 
* The brain contains ten thouſand cells, 
». each ſome active fancy dwells. __ 3 
How theſe for ever, though a monarch reign, CEE 
Their ſep rate ceils and roperties maintain. ope. 
The cave or little habitation of a religious perſon. 
n Befides, ſhe did intend confeſſion | , 
At Patrick's cell this even; and there ſhe was not. Shak. | 
Then did religion in a lazy , 
In empty, airy contemplations dwell. _ 
A ſmall and cloſe apartment in A priſon. | 
| Any ſmall place of reſidence. _ „ i 
Mine eyes he clos'd, but open left the ce 3 7 : 
07 tancy, my internal ſi hr. Par. Loft, b. viii. J. 460. 
Little bags or bladders, where fluids, or matter of cifterent 
un are lodged; common both to animals and plants. Qurey. 
CELLAR, 1. / [cella, Lat.] A place under ground, where 
to epotited. 5 | ö 
If this fellow had lived in the time of Cato, he would, for 
his puniſhment, have been confined to the bottom of a cellar 
during his life. 5 Peacham on Drawing. 
(ELLARAGE. 1. /. den cellar.] The part of the building 
ich makes the cellars. 3 25 | 
. on, you hear this fellow in the 3 Shak. 
Takecare allo, that it be well watered and wooded; that it 
have a good aſcent to it, which makes a houle wholefome, and 
gives opportunity (or ory, v Mortimer” s Huſbandry. 
CELLARIST. 1. /. {cellarizs, Lat.] The butler in a religious 
. „ 
CELLULAR, adj. {cellula, Lat.] Conſiſting of little cells o1 
zrities. : 3 a | 
"The urine, infinuatingitſelf among the neighbouring muſ- 
cles, and cellular membranes, deſtro ed four. Sharp's Surg. 
crtsrrubk. u. /. [celfitudo, Lat.] Height © Dich. 
CEMENT. u. /.-[cementum, Lat]. 
1, The matter with which two bodies are made to cohere; as, 
mortar or glue. Te ano a ot 
Your temples burned in their cement, and your franchiſes 
confined into an augre's bore, - Shakeſpeare's Coriolauus. 
There is a cement compounded of flour, whites of eggs, 
and tones powdered, that becometh hard as marble. Bacon. 
You may tee divers pebbles, and a cruſt of cement or tone 
between them, as hard @3 the pebbles themleives, 


Prior. 


Denbam. 


with 2 moſt firm rement; upon this was laid another layer, 
convſting of ſraell tones and cement. Arbuthuot on Comms. 
2. Bond of un on in friendſhip. EDD, - 
Let not the piece of virtue which is ſet 
Betwixt us, as the cement of our love, 
To keep it duilded, be the ram to batter. p. 
What cement ihon!d unite heaven and earth, light and dai K- 
neſs? CFC  Glanville's Scepjis, c. iv. 
ook over the whole creation, and you ſhall fee, that the 
band or cement, that holds together all the parts of this great 
and glorious fabrick, is Falte. South. 


Ti CEMENT. v. 4. [from the noun.] To unite by means of | 


ſomething interpoſed. 5 

| But how the fear of us 

May cement their diviſions, and bind up 
The peity difference, we yet not know. Shakeſpeare. 
Liquid bodies have nothing to cement them; they are all 
looſe and incoherent, and in a perpetual lux: even an heap 
of ſand, or fine powder, will ſuffer no hollownels within them, 
though they be dry ſubttances. Burne:'s Theory of the Earth, 
eat | 


Cemented all the long contending powers. Philips. 
ve with white lead cements his wings; | 
White lead was ſent us to repair 5 
Two brighteſt, brittleſt carthly things, | „„ 
A lady's face, and china ware. Savift. | _ 


75 Cru ENT. v. a. To come into conjunction; to cohere. 
: When a wound is recent, and the parts of it are divided by 
3 ſharp inſtrument, the will, it held in cloſe contact for ſome 
time, reunite * inoleulation? and cement like one branch of 
a tree ingrafted en another. . Surgery. 


MENTATION, u. /. [from cement. ] The act of cementing, 


a uniting with cement. | PE, ; 
g ny al u. /. Leg.] A place where the dead are 
he fouls of the dead a . 7 | 

| e dead appear frequently in cemeteries, and 
wer about the-places where kg ee are buried, as ſtill 


nkering about their e eee, 
re Bo de, eit old brutal pleaſures, and deſiring again 


: Cinebelm, a protéctor of his kinsfolk ; 
ence ot his kindred ; Ciaric, powerful in kindred. 
Ks Ro Gibſon's Camden. 
EN 15 i Sb 44%. from cens, to ſup, Lat.] Relating to ſupper. 
bs "og omans waſhed, were anointed, and wore a cenatory 
ment; and the fame was practiſed by the Jews. | 


* 


Cexo 3 | . 
n. adj. Ua and g...] Living in community. 
gemi At multitudes of religious orders, black and gray, 
05 8 dog 75 and nuns. billing fleet. 
NY 1. 1. /. | xt; id 1a 7 Jr or 
bucied eli Gat [ . and 1a9@-.] A monument tor one 
. rar to whom the ſtory was unknown, 
Ac a, deplor « his metamorphos'd fon; 
\ tap? his name and title ke t, 


d Hector round the tomb with all his brothers wept. 


The Athenians, when the 


e. /. cenſas, L 5 
W CEen/as, Lat.] Publick rates 

| k c lee what Hoods of treaſure have flowed into Furope by 
FF rows gh uſe, or rates ef Chriſtendom, are 
Te CENSP = tunes, yea twenty times told. Hacon. 
The Calli 4 Sip Fr.] To perfume with odours, 
With Sab mung, an cenſe tis altars round | | 
gy imoke, their heads with poplar bound. Dryd. 
8 was near, and caſt a furious look 
And br. We, cens d with ſacred ſmoke, | 
VITTTY nh, 855 flaming fires. ü | Dryden. 
eſe is bug, cenſor, Fr.] The pan or veſſel in which in- 


Here's ſnip. : 3 
La. P, and nip, and cut, and 4 finiſh... 
and A cenſe CY barber's ſhop. 2 8 7 
cexſer defore mor piety in his money, like a lady with a 
| RE. Peacham on Drawing. 
Of incenſe clouds, 


Fumi 
Cry "FIJI? golden cenſera, hid the mount. Par, Loft. | 


r. An officer ol cenſor, Lat. 


Bacon. | 
The foundation was made of rough itone, joine( together | 


Shake/ 0 | 


g Addiſon. Speftator, NY 90. ; 
TOM Cix, denote kinsfolk; {o Cinulph I 754 | 3 * 
den eh the |- 


Brown's Valgar Errours. |. 


2. One who is given to cenſure and exprobation. 
II-natur'd cenſors of the preſent age, 
And fond of all the follies of the vat. Roſcommon, 
rodigality of his wit, though, at the ſame time, he could 
have withed, that the matter of it had been a better ma- 
nager. Dryden. 
CENSO'RIAN. adj. [from cenſor.] Relating to the cemor. 
As the chancery had the pretorian power for equity, ſo 
the ſtar- chamber had the cenjoriar power for offences under 
the degree of capital. Bacon s Henry VII. 
CENSO RIO us. adj. (from e! 
1. Addicted to cenſure; ſevere; full of invectives. | 
Do not too many believe no religion to be pure, but what 


cenſorious, or vindicative ? Sprat. 
O! let my prefence make ravels light, 
And potent Venus ſhall eka „ name 
Above the rumours of cex/or.vus fame. Prior. 


2. Sometimes it has of before the object of reproach. 

A dogmatical tpirit inclines a man to be cenjorious of his 
neighbours, | Watts's Improvement of the Mind, 
3. Sometimes on. N | | 
Ile treated all his inferiours of the clergy with a moſt 
ſanctified pride; was rigoroutly and univerfally cenſorious 
uh] all his brethren of the gown. Swift. 
CENSO RIOUSLY. adv. from cerſorious.] In a ſevere re- 
tlecting manner, | 


reproach; habit ot en. 4% | 
Soyrneſs of diſpoſition, and rudeneſs of behaviour, cen 
: Ke and ſiniſter interpretation of things, all croſs and 


and unealy to one another, 


78 Tillotſon. 
CENSORSHIP. x./. [from cenfor.] I | 


1. The office of a cenſor. | „„ 
2. The time in which the office of cenſor is borne. 
It was brought to Rome in the cexſor/bip of Claudius. 


CENSURABLE. adi. [from cenſure.] Worthy of cenſure; 
blameable; culpable. | 


mory of having been taunted for ſomething cen/#rable. Lock. . 
CE'NSURABLENESS. 1. J. ( trom cenjurable. J Blameabiences ; 


liable to be cenfure-t, 


CEN SURE. x: /. [cenſura, Latin. 


1. Blame; reprimand; repioach. 1 
Enough for half the greateſt of tſeſe days, 
Io ſcape my ceſure, not expect my praiſe. 


2. Jer ; Opinion. 


Iadam, and you, my filter, will you go 
To give your cenſires in this weighty buſineſs? Shakejp. 
3. Judicial icnence, „„ . 
Jo you, lord governour, 


4. A ſpiritual punihimnent inflicted by ſome eccleſiaſtical judge. 
RE Y | T5 | lie Parergon. 
Upon the unſucceſsfulneſs of milder medicaments, uſe that 


To CE'NSURE. wv. a. dee Fr.] Wy 
1, To blame; to brand publickly. F 
The like cexſurinugs and deſpiſings have embittered the 


| ſpirits, and whetted both the tongues and pens of learned 
Se ns. 


men one againſt another. 5 
2. To condemn by a judicial ſentence. 
CE'NSURER. 2. / [f 
'reproaches. Es es Ny: 
Ry WMe ſmuſt not ſtint 
Qiur neceſſary actions, in the fear 


his political cenfure's with the fame * that a good 
writer regards his criticks. Addiſon, Freebolder, N* 17, 


ber cent, that is, five in the hundred. 
CENTAUR. 2. J. Lcentaurus, Lat.) 


- a horſe. | ö 
Down from the waiſt they are centaurs, wy 1 women 
all above. OD 2 Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Feats, Theſſalian centaurs never knew, 


The chearleſs empire of the ſk 


It is one of the plantæ capitulz, or of thoſe plants whoſe 
flowers are collected into a head, as the thiitle, and hath a 
perennial root ; its leaves are without ſpines, and are {awed 
on the edges; the cup of the flower is ſquamoſe, but hath no 


cies, having cut leaves, is uſed in medicine. Alillar. 
CE'NTAURY, (lefer.) | centaurium minus, Lat.] | 


flowers conſiſt of one leaf, funne 


cluſters; the ſeed veſſel is of a cylindrick form, and is di- 
It grows wild, and is uſed in medicine. Millar. 
Add pounded galls, and roſes dry, 
0 
[ centenarius, Lat.] The number of a 
hundred. | | SD 
In every centenary of years from the creation, ſome ſmall 
abatement ſhould have been made. Hakexwell on Providence. 
CENTE'SIMAL. #. ſ. [centefimus, Latin.) Hundredth ; the 
next ſtep of progreſſion after decimal in the arithmetick of 
fractions. | 3 
The neglect of a few cente/imals in the fide of the cube, 


| would bring it to an equality with the cube of à foot. 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 


ing an hundred leaves. 


ſect in the We 

forty legs. — rer 

CE'NTO. n. { [cento, Lat.] A compoſition formed by join- 

ing ſcraps from other authours, | f 

t is quilted, as it were, out of ſhreds of divers poets, 

ſuch as ſcholars call a cento. Camden s Remains. 

If any man think the poem a cento, our poet will but 
have done the ſame in jeſt which Boileau did in earneſt. 

bin N e to Pope's Dunciad. 


ndies, commonly called by the Engliſh 


| Ce'NTRAL. adj. [from centre.] Relating to the centre; con- 


taining the centre. Sar 
There is now, and was then, a ſpace or cavity in the cen- 
tral parts of it; ſo large as to give reception to that mighty 
maſs of water. vodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
Umbriel, a duſky melancholy ſprite, 
Down to the central earth, his proper ſcene, _ 
Repairs. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
CE'NTRALLY. adv. [from central. ] With regard to the centre. 
Though one of the feet moſt commonly bears the weight, 


Rome, who the power of correcting manners, 


lee that the whole weight reſts cextrally upon it. 
ewe wat de ele wet ae gate, Berg. 


1 


The moſt ſevere cenſor cannot but be pleaſed with the 


is intemperately rigid? no 2c... to be ſpiritual, but what is | - 


CENSO'RIOUSNESS, 7. /. [from ceaſorious.] Diſpoſition to | 


diſtaſteful humours, render the converſation of men grievous |. 


Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. iii, c. 12. 


A ſmall miitake may leave upon the mind the laftrng me- 


Pioße. 


Remains the ce, of this helliſh villain. Shakeſpeare. 


ſtronger phyſick, the cezjres of the church. Hammond. | 


rom cenſurc.] He that blames ; he that | | | 
| Crx TU RKTOR. 2. /. Lcenturio, Latin. ] A military officer among 


To cope malicious cenſurer sn. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. | 
Aſtateſman, who is poſlelt of real merit, Mould look upon | 


CENT. . J. [centum, Lat. a hundred.] A hundred; as, tive 


The idea of a centaur has no more tallehood in it, than | - 


the name centaur. Locke. | 


And their repeated wonders ſhake the dome. 7. homjon 1 


2. The archer in the zodiack. | martyr, 


Io Capricorn, the Centaur archer Falk. Thomſon. | 
Se ene ) (centaurium majus, Lat.] A plant. | 


ſpines; the florets are large and ſpacious. One of the ſpe- 


The leaves grow by pairs, paſs to each other; the 
ſhaped, and divided no 

five acute ſegments; they grow on the 2 of the ſtalks in 
- vided into two cells, wherein many ſmall ſeeds are contained, 


And with Cecropian thyme ſtrong icented centaury. Dryd. | 
| CENTENARY, ./ 


CrxTIFO'LIOUS. adj. [from centum and folium, Lat.] Hav- | 


CE'NTIPEDE. mh trom centum and pes.] A poilonous in- 
I 


CER 


is equally diſtant trom all extremities. | 
I he heav'ns themſelves, the planets, and this centre, 
Obſerve degree, priority, and place. Shakeſpeare. 
It we frame an image of a round body all of fire, the flame 


the ſource, ſerving for the centre there, would be round 

about an huge ſphere of fire and light. Digby on Bodies, 
To CENTRE. v. a. [from the noun 

to fix as on a centre, 


One foot he centred, and the other turn'd 


He may take a range all the world over, and draw in all 
that wide air and circumference of tin and vice, and centre 


it in his own breaſt, South, 
O üimpudent, regardful of thy own, . 
W hote thoughts are centred on thyſelt alone! Dryden, 


To CE'NTRE. . 1. 9 a 
1. To reſt on; to repoſe on; as bodies when they gain an 

equilibrium; to meet in a point, as lines in a centre. 
Where there is no viſible truth wherein to centre, errour 


What hopes ou had in Diomede, lay down 
Our hopes mult centre on ourſelves alone. Dryden's An. 


benefit. 
It was atteſted by the viſible centring of all the old pro- 
phecies in the perſon of Chriſt, and by 
_ theſe 1 ſince, which he himſelf uttered, A/terbury. 
2, To be placed in the midit or centre. - 
| As God in heav'n | 
Is centre, yet extends to all; fo thou, 


CENTRICK, adj, [from centre.] Placed in the centre. 

dome that have deeper digg'd in mine than I, | 
Say, where his cextrick happineſs doth lie. Donne, 
CENTRIFUGAL. adj. [from centrum and Jugio, Lat.] Hav- 


— r rs | 1 9255 
They detcribed an hyperbola, by changing the centripetal 
into a centrifugal force, 8 P5710 ical Priveler, 


\ CENTRIPETAL. adj, [from centrum and peto, Lat.] Having 


a a tendency to the centre; having gravity. 
their orbits, is towards their centres; and this force may be 
very properly called attractive, in retpect of the central body, 


The thoughtleſs wits ſhall frequent forfeits pay, 
Who gainſt the centry's box diſch 59 3. 


„„ EE 35 Es 
CENTURIA'TOR, 2. / pom century.] A name given to hiſ- 


rally the method of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 


vered this grand impoſture. Aylife's Parergon. 


the Romans, who commanded an hundred men. 


| Have an army ready, tay you? A mot royal one. The 
 centurtons, and their charges, diltin&tly billeted already in 
the entertainment, and to be on foot at an hour's warning, 
| - FShakeſfyare's Coriolanus. 


CENTURY. 2. / [centuria, Lat.) | 


cond century, | 


ee gy WL, | eternity is ſuch, that, though our joys, ider 
1. A poetical being, ſuppoſed to be compounded of a man and 


lome centures of years, may ſeem to have frown older, b 
having been enjoyed ſo many ages, yet will they reall till 


continue new ie. 
| And now time's whiter ſeries is begun, 
Which in loft cexturtes ſhall ſmoothly run. Dryden. 


one would expect; but the ſugcefſion was quick in the three 
firſt centuries, becauſe the biſhop very often ended in the 


tribes, and the tribes into cexturies or hundreds. Spenſer, 


1 When | 
With wild woodleaves and weeds I have ſtrew'd his grave, 
And on it ſaid a century of fn, 
Such as I can, twice o'er, I'll weep and Ggh. Shakeſd. 


- or vellel, ſuch as thoſe that the Saxons landed in. 


CEPHALALGY. 1. % [negaranyla.} The headach, 


-NCcad, : ; 5 ; : FE 
Cepbalick medicines are all ſuch as attenuate the blood, ſo 


the pry nar os # 
dreſſed him up with ſoft folded linen, dipped in a cepha- 
lick baliam. _ 7 5 Se Hs Wiſeman. 
CERASTES. u. ſ. [##,a55;.,) A ſerpent having horns, or 
ſuppoſed to have them. | a ev, 
Scorpion, and alp, and amphiſbena dire, 


CERATE. u. J. [cera, Lat. wax.] A medicine made of wax, 
which, with oil, or ſome ſofter ſubſtance, makes a conſiſtence 
ſofter than a plaiſter. Quincy. 

CE RATED. adj. ¶ceratus, Lat.] Waxed; covered with wax. 

70 CERE. v. a. {from cera, Lat. wax. ] To wax. 

You ought to pierce the-{kin with a needle, and ſtro 
| brown thread, cered about half an inch from the edges o 
tlie lips. Ys. 5 MWiſeman. 

CE'REBEL, 2. 1. [ cerebellum, Lat.] Part of the brain. 

In the head of man, the baſe ot the brain and cerebel, yea, 
ot the whole (cull, is ſet parallel to the horizon. Derbam. 
over with glutinous matter, uſed to wounds and bruiſes, 

The ancient Egyptian mummies wereſhrowded in a num- 
ber of folds of linen, beſmeared with gums, in manner of 
. cerecloth. | Bacon. 

CEREMENT. . ſ. [from cera, Lat. wax. ] Cloaths dipped in 
melted wax, with which dead bodies were infolded when they 
were embalmed. 5 

Let me not burſt in ignorance, but tell, 
Why canonized bones, hearſed in earth, - 
Have burſt their cerements ? Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

CEREMO'NIAL. adj. [from ceremony.] 


— 


1. Relating to ceremony, or outward rite, 


t mockery will it be, TEN 
To want the bridegroom, when the prieſt attends, _ 
To ſpeak the ceremonial rites of yang wy AAR Sbaleſp. 
We are to carry it from the hand to the 1 x 


civility into the realities of * Sr osutb. 
. | DEE} - 


CENTRE. ». / [centrum, Lat.] The middle; that which | 


proceeding from it, would diffuſe itſelt every way; ſo that 


To place on a centre; 


Round through the vaſt profundity obſcure, Par. Loft. 
By thy each look, and thought, and care, tis ſhown, 
Thy joys are centred all in me alone. Prior. 


is as wide as men's fancies, and may wander to eternity. 


Decay Piety. 


The common acknowledgments of the body will at lengtn | 
centre in him, who appears ſincerely to aim at the common 
5 Atterbury. 


the completion of 
Ceutring, regeiv'ſt from all thoſe orbs. Par. Loſt, b. ic. 


ing the quality acquired by bodies in motion, of receding 


The direction ot the force, whereby the planets revolve in 


and ceutripetal, in reſpect of the revolving body. Cheyne, 


SOD, auge their tea. Gay. 

 CENTUPLE. adj. [centuplex, Lat.] An hundred fold. 

To CENTU'PLICATE. v. a. [ centuplicatum, of centum and 
þiico, Lat.] To make a hundred fold; to repeat a hundred 


5 85 . „ 
To CENTU RIA E. V. a. [centurio, Lat.] To divide into 


torians, who ors. pon times by centuries z which is gene- 


he centuriators of Magdeburg were the ſirſt that diſco- 


1. A hundred; uſualiy employed to ſpecify time; as, the ſe= | 


The liſts of biſhops are filled with greater numbers than 


mar 5 Addijon on the Chriftian Religion, 
2. It is ſometimes uſed ſnnply for a hundred, | 
Romulus, as you may read, did divide the Romans into 


CEOL. An initial in the names of men, which ſignifies a ſhip = 


Inyo s Camden. 
e adi. Lui pah.] That which is medicinal to the 


as to make it circulate eaſily through the capillary veſſels of 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Cerafles horn'd, hydrus, and elops drear, Par. Loft, b. x. 


CE'RECLOTH. 7. /. [from cere and cloth.] Cloth ſmeared 


? 
to improve 
a ceremonial nicety into a ſubſtantial duty, and the — of 
Chriſt 
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. Formal; obſervant of old forms. 


 CxrtEmo'NIAL. 7. . [from ceremony.] 


3. Attentive to the outward rites of religion. 


2 Civil; according to the ſtrict rules of civility; formally 


5. Obſervant of the rules of civility. 
| 6. Civil and formal to a fault. 


CkEREMO'xTIOUSLY. adv. 5 ceremonious.] In a cere- 


CkEREMONTIOUSN ESS. 7. /. from ceremonious.] Fondnels 


CE REMON 


| CEROTE. n. ſ. The ſame with cerate; which lee. 


- CERTAIN. adj. [certus, Lat. 


*CE'RTAINLY. adv, [from certain.) 
5 eee & without queſtion; without doubt. 
e 


© Wan Fail 


2. Thatwhich is real and fixed. 


CER 


Chriſt did take away that external ceremonial worthip | CERTIORARI. u. /. [Latin.] A writ iſſuing out of the 


| Chancery, to call up the records of a cauſe therein depend- 


that was among the Jews. | = Stillingfleet, 
Oh monſtrous, ſuperſtitious puritan, obs 

Of refin'd manners, yet ceremonial man, 

That when thou meet'ſt one, with enquiring eyes 

Dolt ſearch, and, like a needy broker, prize 


The filk and gold he wears. Donne, 
With dumb price, and a ſet formal face, 
He moves in the dull cer2monial track,  _ 
With Jove's embroider'd coat upon his back. 


Dryden. | 


1. Outward form; external rite. 92 
The only condition that could make it prudent for the 
clergy, to alter the ceremonial, or any indifferent part, woul 
be areſolution in the legiſlature to prevent new ſects. St. 
2. The order for rites and forms in the Romiſh church. 


CEREMO'NIOUS. adj. [from ceremony. ] 
1. Conſiſting of outward rites. IR 
| Under a different ceconomy of religion, -God was more 
tender of the ſhell and ceremonious part of his worſhip; South, 
2. Full of ceremony; awful. 7H : 
Mop 0, the ſacrifice, NI 
How ceremmious, ſolemn, and unearthly, © 
It was i' th' offering! pg ahh Winter's Tale. 
You are too ſenſeleſs obſtinate, my lordj 
Too ceremonious, and traditional. Shakeſp. Richard III. 


reſpecttul. | OP 
They have a ſet of ceremonious phraſes, that run through 
all ranks and degrees among them. Addiſon. Guardian. : 
Then let us take a ceremonious leave, 5 5 1 
And loving farewel of our ſeveral friends. Shak. Rich. III. 


The old caitiff was grown ſo ceremonious, as he would | 
needs accompany me ſome miles in my way. Sidney, b. ii. 
monious manner; formally; reſpectful. 
CTeremoniouſiy let us prepare „ 
Some welcome for the miſtreſs of the houſe. Shakeſpeare. | 
of ceremony uſing too much ceremony. _ | 
| Y. u. ſ. [ceremonia, Lat.) 5 

1. Outward rite ; external form in religion. | 
Bring her up to the high altar, that ſhe may 
The ſacred ceremonies partake. Spenſer's Epithalamium. 
le is ſuperſtitious grown of late, „„ 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 5 
Of fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies. Shak. J. Ceſar. 
55-5, 3:5 4 Dlrode he manages, © © | 25 
If you find them deck d with ceremony. Shak. J. Cæſar. 
2. Forms of civility. 3 e 
The ſauce to meat is l rp „ 
Meeting were bare without it. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 
Not to uſe ceremonies at all, is to teach others not to uſe | 
them again, and ſo diminiſh reſpe&t to himſelt, Bacon. 
3. Outward forms of ſtate. ” | 
What art thou, thou idle ceremony? 

What kind of god art thou, that ſuffer*ſt more 

- Of mortal orief, than do thy worſhippers? 

Art thou aught elle but place, degree, and form? Shak. 

„ A coarſer place, b 8 

Where pomp and ceremonies enter'd not, | 
Where greatneſs was ſhut out, and bigneſs well forgot. 

| | Dryden's Fables. 


In thoſe which are critical, a cerote of oil of olives, with | 


Wiſeman. 


white wax, hath hitherto ſerved my purpole. 


1. Sure; indubitable; unqueſtionable z undoubted ; that which 
cannot be queſtioned, or denied. 5 Ell. 
This it is equally certain of, whether theſe ideas be more 

or leſs general. 5 6 ä Löocte, 


Thoſe things are certain among men, which cannot be 


Tillotſon. 


denied, without obſtinacy ana folly. 

2. Reſolved; determined... 
However I with thee have fix'd my lot, 
Certain to undergo like doom of death, . 

Conſort with thee, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. J. 953. 


3. In an indefinite ſenſe, ſome; as, a certain man told me this. 


Ho bad ſoever this faſhion may juſtly be accounted, cer- 


tain of the ſame countrymen do pals far beyond it. Carew. | 


I got them in my country's ſervice, when 
Some certain of your brethren roar'd, and ran 
From noiſe of our own drums. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Let there be certain leather bags made of ſeveral big- 
neſſes, which, for the matter of them, ſhould be tractable. 


RS 62 9 Wilkins. 
4. Undoubting; put paſt doubt. N 
Inis form before Alcyone preſent, „ 
To make her certain of the ſad event. Dryden. | 


Certainly he that, by thoſe legal means, cannot be ſecured, 
can be much leſs ſo by any private attempt. Decay Piety. 
Mhat preciſe collection of ſimple ideas, modeſty or fruga- 
lity ſtand for, in another's uſe, is not ſo certainly known. 
CE'RTAINNESS. x. ſ. [from certain.] The ſame with certainty. 
CERTAINTY. 2. from certain. 1 75 
1. Exemption mow oubt.. NT 5 N e 
Tertaiuty is the perception of the agreement or di 2 
ment of our 3 IF GO Locke* 
Doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be ture they do; for certainties 
Or are paſt remedies, or timely knowing, : 
The remedy then born. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
CERTES. adv. [certes, Fr.] Certainly in truth; in ſooth: 
an old word. . | | 
Certes, Sir Knight, ye've been too much to blame, 
Thus far to blut the honour of the dead, 
And with foul cowardice his carcaſe ſhame, 
__ Whoſe living hands immortaliz'd his name. 


Fairy I 
For, certes, theſe are people of the iſland. Shak. Tempeſt. 


Certes, our authours are to blame. Hudibras. 
CrRNTITIcATE. #. f. [certificat, low Lat. he certifies. ] 
3. A writing made in any court, to give notice to another court 
of any thing done therein. | Coæbel. 
2. Any teſtimony. 1 Kopp 1 Fi 
A certificate of poverty is as good as a protection. 
: | L Eftrange. 
I can bring certificates that I behave myſelf ſoberly be- 
fore company. Adddiſon. Spectator, Ne 577. 
To CE'RTIFY, v. a. [certifier, Fr.) _ 
1. To give certain information of, 
The Engliſh einbaſſadours returned out of Flanders from 
Maximilian, and certified the king, that he was not to ho 
for any aid from him. Bacon Henry VII. 
This is defigned to certify thoſe things that are confirmed 
of God's favour. Hammond Fundamentals. 


CE'RTITUDE, 7. /. [certitudo, Lat.] Certainty; freedom 


CERVICAL. adj. [cerwicalis, Lat.] Belonging to the neck, 


CERU'LEAN, 
CEREMO'NIALNESS. u. ſ. [from ceremonial.) The quality | CERULEOUS, 
ot being ceremonial; over much ule of ceremony. | 


| CERULIFICK, adj. [from ceruleous.] Having the power to 


| CESA'RIAN. 2j. [from Czſar.) 


. ſeize.} 


1 By theories, the practick part is loſt. | 


| ruption and perturbation of the ordinary courſe, and a ce 


| ticks. 


-*: (e208. : . | 
CESSAVIT. u. ſ. [Latin.] | 


By ns or ceſſion, it produceth no found. Bacon's Nat, 
2. Re 


CE'STUS. u. ſ. [Latin.] The girdle of Venus. 


CHA 


ing, that juſtice may be done; upon complaint made by bill, 
that the party, who ſeeks the ſaid writ, hath received hard 
dealing in the ſaid court. Coavel. 
from doubt. | 

They thought at firſt they dream'd; for twas offence 
With them, to queſtion certitude of ſenſe. Dryden. 

There can be no -ajus and minus in the certitude we have 
of things, whether by mathematick demonitration, or any 
other way of conſequence. Grew's Cofmologia Sacra, b. ii. 


The aorta bending a little upwards, ſends forth the cer- 
vical and axillary arteries ; the reſt turning down again, | 
forms the deſcending trunk. Cheyne's Philoſeph, Principles, 


tad « [c@ruleus, Lat.] Blue; ſky coloured. 


It afforded a ſolution, with, now and then, a light touch 
of ſky colour, but nothing near ſo high as the ceruleous 
tincture of ſilver. Boyle. 

From thee the ſapphire ſolid ether takes, | 
Its hue cerulean. Thomſon's Summer. 


produce a blue colour. | 
The ſeveral ſpecies of rays, as the rubifick, cerulifick, | 
and others are ſeparated one from another. , e. 
CERUMEN. u. * [Latin.] The wax or excrement of the 
car, 8 | ; 5 
CERUSE. 2. /. [ceruſſa, * A 
A preparation of lead with vinegar, which is of a white 
colour; whence many other things, reſembling it in that 
timony, and the like. Quincy. 
The Ceſarian ſection is cutting a child out of the womb | 
either dead or alive, when it cannot otherwife be delivered. 


to the Roman family ſo called, 5 
CESS. u. /. [probably corrupted from ce 
though wnagined by Junius to be derive 


Quincy. 


uſe; See CENSE; 


1. A levy made upon the inhabitants of a place, rated accord- 
ing to their Property. £ | | * 
he like ceſs is alſo charged upon the country ſometimes 
for victualling the ſoldiers, when they lie in-garriton. Sper. 

2. The act of laying rates. ING DER 
3. [from ceſſe, Fr.] It ſeems to have been uſed by Shake- 
_ ſpeare for bounds, or limits. | : Es 
I pr'ythee, Tom, beat Cutts's ſaddle, put a few flocks in 


ef. HE Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. P. i. 
To CESS. v. a. [from the noun. ] To rate; to lay charge on. | 
We are to conſider how much land there js in all Ulſter, 


rent, and allowance ifſuing thereout. 

CESSA'TION. 2. ſ. | cefſatio, Lat.] 

1. A ſtop; a reſt; a vacationc -.. - - 5 | 
The day was yearly obſerved for a feſtival, by ceſſation 

from labour, and by reſorting to church. _ Hayward. 
True piety, without coffin tott SS 


Spenſer on Ireland. 


ere had been a mighty confuſion of things, an inter- 


_ ſation and ſuſpention of the laws of nature. Weiedward. 
he riſing of a parliament is a kind of cation from poli- 


The ſerum, which is mixed with an alkali, being poured 
out to that which is mixed with an acid, raiſeth an eftervel- 
was compoſed, will be regenerated. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. A pauſe of hoſtility, :vitnout peace. 3 
hen the ſuccours of the poor proteſtants in Ireland were 


K. Charles. 
A writ that lies upon this; eneral ground, that the perſon, 


ertorm ſuch ſervice, or pay ſuch rent, as he is obliged by 
is tenure, and hath not, upon his land or tenement, fut 
goods or chattels to be diitrained. _ 22 
CESSIBILITY. 2. J. [from cedo, ceſſum, Latin. ] The quality 
of receding, or giving way, without reſiſtance. | 
It the ſubject e Bi e of a proportionate cefſibility, it 
ſeems to dull and deaden the ſtroke ; whereas it the thing 
ſtrucken be hard, the ſtroke ſeems to loſe no force, but to 
work a greater effect. | Digby on the Soul. 
CE'SSIBLE. adj. [from cedo, ceſſum, Lat.] Ealy to give way. 
If the parts of the ſtrucken body be ſo ealily chile, as 
without difficulty the ſtroke can divide them, then it enters 
into ſuch a body, till it has ſpent its force. Dig on the Soul. 
CE'SSION. u. ſ. Lceſſion, Fr. ceſſio, Lat.] 8 
1. Retreat; the act of giving way. VVV 
Sound is not produced without ſome reſiſtance either in 
the air or the body percuſſed; tor if there be a mw e 
| iflory.. 
ſignation ; the act of yielding up or quitting to another. 
A, parity in their council would make and ſecure the belt 
peace they can with France, by a con of Flanders to that 
crown, in exchange for other provinces, | 
CE'SSIONARY. adj. [from caſſion.] As aceſſionary bankrupt, 
one who has delivered up all his effects. Martin. 
CE'SSOR. 7. /. | from ceſſo, Lat. 
duty belonging to him, as that by his ceſs, or ceſſing, he in- 
curreth the danger of law, and hath, or may have, the writ 
ceſſavit brought againſt him. Where it is ſaid the tenant 
ceſſeth, ſuch phraſe is to be underſtood, as if it were ſaid, the 
tenant ceſſeth to do that which he ought, or is boung. to go 
Re ouvel, 


by his land or tenement. 


Venus, without any ornament but her own beauties, not 
ſo much as her own ceftus. Addiſon. Spectaton, Ne 425. 
CETA'CEOUS. adj, [from cete, whales, Lat.] Of the whale 
Rind, hs 
Such fiſhes as have lungs or reſpiration, are not without 


He hath created variety of theſe -etaceous fithes, which 
converſe chiefly in the northern ſeas, whote whole body be- 
ing encompalled round with a copious fat or blubber, it is 

enabled to abide the greateſt cold of the ſea-water, Ray. 
C FauT. A note in the ſcale of muſick. | 
Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 
A re, to plead Horteniio's paſſion | 
B mi Bianca, take him for thy lord, 
C faut, that loves with all affe&tion. Shakeſpeare. 
CH has, in words purely Engliſh, or fully naturalized, the 
ſound of tch; a peculiar pronunciation, which it is hard to 
deſcribe in words. In ſome words derived from the French, 
it has the ſound of /b, as chaiſe; and, in tome derived from 
the Greek, the ſound of &, as cholericł. 
CHACE. See CHASE. | 
CHAD. 7. /. A fort of fiſh. 


eongar, millet. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 


2. It has of before tbe thing told. 


1. To warm with rubbing. 


particular, are by chymiſts called ceraſe, as the ceruſe of an- | 


Which circumſtance, it is ſaid, firſt gave the name of Cz/ar | 


from /aiſire, to 


the point; the poor jade is wrung in the withers out of all | 


that, according to the Sy thereof, we may ceſs the faia | 


Dienbam. 
Adadiſon. Freebolder, NY 55. : 
cence; at the ceſſation of which, the ſalts of which the acid | E 

diverted, I was entreated to get them tome reſpite, by aceſ- 


againſt whom it is brought, hath, for two years, omitted to | 


Hcient 25 
Cewvel. | 


Temple. | 


CE'SSMENT. 7. /. [from c.] An aſſeſſment or tax. Diet. 


In law, he that ceaſeth or neglecteth ſo long to erform Aa ps 


the wezzon, as whales and cetaceous animals. YVulg. Errours. | 


Of round fiſh there are brit, ſprat, whiting, chad, eels, 


CHA- 


They laid him upon tome of thei | 
rub and ch him. til they brought n 9s and fell f Or 


: hin to 
breath, the ſervant, and warmth, the companion of jv” . 15 
At laſt, recovering heart, he does begin Sid, fu 
To rub her temples, and to cafe her ſkin. Fa; zecCh 
Soft, and more ſoft, at ev"ry touch it grew 4% Nen. 4 Ade 
17 wy . r chafing hands reduce 4 
Ihe former mals to for a only. 
41 rm, and frame to uſe. Dr, th dude 
K 8 not ee vs ſea, puff d up with wing; : : 
Rage like an angry boar, chafed wit] ve _ 
3- To perfume. NE Ln be orange Shakeſpear, by + 
Lilies more white than Qty WIE 
New fall'n from heav'n, with violets mix'd did 7 K. 
W hole ſcent ſo chaf*d the neighbour air, that w. 55 1 To! 
WMould ſurely {wear Arabick {pices grew | "I 5 I 
4. To make angry. ; king, ehe 
| Her interceſſion chaf"d him ſo, * 
When ſhe for thy repeal was ſuppliant, 15 
That to cloſe peilen be commanded her. Sale, 
An offer of pardon more chaſed the rage of tho 1 "Oo | 
were relolved to live or die together. Sir Foby e, 1. 
For all that he was inwardly chafed with the heat 01 _ * 
and indignation, againſt his own people as well as the 191 | 8 
dians, he moderated himſelf betwixt his own rage wits 1 To 
ofttence of his ſoldiers. 'Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turk 7 
This chaf'd the boar, his nottrils flames exyire 2 N 
And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. 9 1 
To CHAFE. v.n. 0 75 "I 945 
1. Io rage; to fret; to fume; to rave; to boil. p 'T 
Therewith he gan full terribly to roar, | = 
 Andchaf'datthat indignity right fore. Spenſ, Hub. Ti ee 
| My hufband will not rejoice ſo much at the abuſe ol Fa. To 
ſtaff, as he will cafe at the doctor's marr\ ing my davolte, 6 To 
| a Sbaleſpearę's Merry Wives o Finder, \ 
| Be lion mettled, proud, and take no care, 1 2 
Who cha es, who frets, or where conſpirers are. Sbaleg 3 
Ho did they fume, anc ſtamp, ard roar, and chte. 21 ap 
And ſwear; not Addiſon himſelf was ſafe, po, 5 
2. To fret cgaink any thing. 5 Lip 2 
Once upon a raw and guſty day Wr 
The troubled Tyber e with his ſhores. Shake}, f pl 
1 The murmuring ſur ge * 
That on th unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, © | wy 
| Cannot be heard fo high. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 100 
CHAFE. n. /. [from the verb.] A heat; à rage; a fury; "xp 
paſſion; a fume; a pett; a fret; attorm. | N 
When Sir Thomas More was ſpeaker of the parliament, 170 
with his wiſdom and eloquence, he ſo crofied a purpete of ph 
Cardinal Wolley's, that the cardinal, in a ch, {ent for him | 
"wo Whatcha, 5 Camden's Remains, It 
At this the knight grew high incha/e, . 
And ſtaring furioutly on Ralph, * | 5 20 
Hie trembled. ©. Hudibras, P. il. c.. N 
CHAT E-Wax. 1. ſ. An officer belonging to the lord lugh cha- hi 
_ cellor, who fits the wax forthe ſealingof writs. Harri, ca 
C FER. . /. [ceapon, Sax. bewer, Dutch. An intcct; a ; \ 
lort of yellow beetle, ED 7 15 
CHA'FERY. 1. ſ. A forge in an iron mill, where the iron i 0 
wrought into plete bars: and brought to perfection. 0 
5 | | 25 Phillips's Worl.' of Wards, 0 
CHAFF. 2. /. [ceap, Sax. af, Dutch.) 1 
I. The hulks of corn that are ſeparated by threſhingand wit» hte 
nowing. 5 out 
We ſhall be winnow'd with ſo rough a wind, « A 
That ev'n our corn ſhall ſeem as light as c, 
And good from bad find no partition. Shakejp. Een. N. 4 
Pleaſure with inſtruction Gould be join d; 1 


So take the corn, and leave the chaff behind. Dod, 
He ſet before him a {ack of wheat, as it had been juſt <4 
threthed out of the ſheaf; he then bid him pick out the chaff l 
from among the corn, and lay it aſide by ittelf. Spectator, 1 
2. It is uſed for any thing worthleſs. LES Ps, 
7 hanfen, Germ. to buy.] To yeat 


To CHA'FFER. v. . ] 
about a bargain; to haggle; to bargain. WES. 1 
Nor rode himſelf to Paul's, the publick fair, - 
Jo chafer tor preſerments with his gold, ul 

Where biſhopricks and ſinecures are told, Did. Fav. 
Ihe chaffering with difſenters, and dodging about this of 

_ other ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, an 
| {+ leaving them a-jar. ; | fun 3 
In diſputes with chairmen, when our maſter ſends you %A 


to chaſfer with them, take pity, and tell your maſter that they 

will not take a farthing leſs. . aut. 

To CHA'FFER, vv. a. [The active ſenſe is obſolete. ] cn 

1. To buy. f x | 1.1 
He chafer'd chairs in which churchmen were ſet, 


And breach of laws to privy farm did let. Seu. or 
2: To exchange. -: ---:--... . be 
Approaching nigh, he never ſtaid to greet, 1. ( 


Ne chafer words, proud courage to provoke. Fairy Queen. 
| CHA'FFERER. 2. . [om chafer.] A buyer; bargain®3 

f 5 RP” 
CHA'FFERN. 2. . [from eſchaufer, Fr. to heat.] A vel 
for heating water. 8 Di 
CHA'FFERY. 2. . [from chaffer. ] Traffick ; the practices 


buying and ſelſing. ED „ Ca, 
8 The third is, merchandize and chafery, that is, buying Qt 
and ſelling. Ta Spenſer's State of Irezans: 
CHA'FFINCH. 7. 1 [from chaff and fich. A bird ſo called, 4 
- becauſe it delights in chaff, and is by tome much admire 
for its ſong. | : Phillips: Worl.lof W . $9 
The chaffinch, and other ſmall birds, are 1jurious to one ) 
fruits. 222 +. Mortimer 's Huſband): Cn 
CHAFFLESS. adj. 8 chaff.) Without chaff. Cy 
| he love I bear him, 3 Cy 
Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made Joh Ct 
Unlike all others, chafeſs. Shakeſpeare's Cymorum. d 


CHA'FFWEED. . /. [eraphbalium, Lat.] An herb; the 1am 
with cudwweed; which ce. cr, hoht, 

CHAFFY. adj. [from chaff] Like chaff; fullofcha® ; e 1 „ 

It the ſtraws be light and chafy, and held at a cao 

diſtance, they will not riſe unto the middle. 5 

| Braun's Vulgar Er far 

CHAa'FINGDISH. n./. [from chafeand diſb.] A veſlel to male 

any thing hot in; a portable grate for coals. -—equ 

ake proof of the incorporation of filver and mw 

quantities, whether it will endure the ordinary my rveſſch 

longeth to chafingai/bes, poſnets, and ſuch other bIver v 

Bacoen's Phyjical 0 ary” 

on; 5 


CHAGRYN. 1. ſ. {chagrine, Fr.] Ill humour; veX® 
tulne!s; peeviſhneſs. It is pronounced green. 
Hlear me, and touch Belinda with Fg Pepe 
That fingle act gives half the world the ſplecn . N 

1 grieve with the old, for ſo many additional 125 1 1 
encies and chagrins, more than their {mall rea Leiter 

ſeemed deſtined to undergo. P we? 5 

To CHART N. v. 4. {chagriner, Fr.] To vex; wy 
of temper ; to teaze; to make uneaſy. | 

CHAIN. 2. . { chaine, Fr.] 


1. A ſeries cf links faſtened one within another. Toſeph' 


ut 0% 


And Pharaoh took off his ring, and put n upon. 
hand, and put a gold chai about his neck. . 
2. A bond; a manacl:; a fetter; ſomething w 
ſoners are bound, | 


ich wach pie 


1 1 
8041 


To C E. v. 4. [ echaufer, PI. ] 


/ 
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My 


. int your ſuff ring ſex remains, | 
n in onal, or in real chains. Pope. 
et links with which land is meaſured, ; 
4. Aline o our may as ſoon, with his chain, meaſure out in- 
A 024 as a philoſopher, by the quickelt flight of mind, 
23 1 a. by thinking, comprehend it. Locke. 
"A ſeries linked together. | 


+ "Thoſe lo miltake the chriſtian religion, as to think it is 


x of t C liberty of man's 
ais of tatal decrees, to deny all- liberty © 

ny _— good or evil. 1 Hammond. 
there is pleaſure in the right exerciſe of ny faculty, fo 
Fa cially in that of right reaſoning which is ſtil 


"hem more long. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 


. CAN. v. 4. [trom the noun. ] 


en beten or link with a chain. b FEET: 
1 e daily any wholeſome act eſtabliſhed againſt the 


fich, and provide more piercing ſtatutes daily to chain up and 
ITS) 


N | Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
reltz2im the poor. 3 Aan 
Tho he chained in his own galleys for flaves. 
. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
Or, march'd I laid hehind the hoſtile car, 


The vittor's paſtime, and the ſport of war? Price: 
They, with joint force opprei ion chaining, ſet | | 
Imperial juttice at the helm. Thomſon, 


2. To brit ins Oven on 
4 5 This wor d, 'tis true, 4 1 
vis made for Cæſar, but for Titus too: | 
And which more blett? who chain'd his country, ſay, 
Or he, whoſe virtue ligh'd to loſe a day? Pope. 
* 1a chain. . 1 
3 0 ud OIL a * : * 
1 de admiral tecing the mouth of the haven chaincd, and 


che cattles full of ordnance, and ſtrongly manned, durit not 


Kknolles s Hiſtory of the Turks, | 


attempt'to enter. 
To unite... 3 ; 5 
o arwick, I do bend my knee with thine, 
And in this vow do chain my foul with thine, 
uss r une. 1. /. from chain and pump.] A pump uled 
klare Engliſh veſlels, which is double, 10 that one riſes as 


the ether falls. It yields a great quantity of water, works | 


exlly, and iscalily mended, but takes up a great deal of room, 
and makes a dilagreeable noe. | amb, 
k is not long tnce the itriking of the topmaſt, a wonder- 
ful great cate to great ſnips both at ſea and in harbour, hath. 
ben devited, together with the chainpump, which takes up 
twice as much water as the ordinary did; and we have lately 
Aided the bonnet and the drabble. Raleigh's Efjays. 
(4: 1nSUOT, 4. /. {from chain and foot. J 1 wo bullets or 
elf bullets, faitened together by a chain, which, when they 
fy open, cut away whatever is before them. Es 
In leu fights oftentimes, a buttock, the brawn of the thigh 
an the cair of the leg, are torn off by the chamber, and 
ſplinters. |  Wiſeman's Surgery. 
CialvwoRK. 1. /. [from chain and work. } Work with 
open [paces like the inks ofa chain. 


CHAIR.” x. /. chair, Fr. | 
1. Amoveable ſcat. ; 
 Waiether thou chooſe Cervantes' ſerious air, 
Or laugh and thake in Rab'lais* eaſy chi, 
Or praiſe the court, or magnity mankind, | 
Or thy griev'd country's copper chains unbind. Pope. 


It a chair be defined a teat for a ſingle perion, with a back | 


wunden to it, then a ſtool is a ſeat for a r with- 


out a dack. cg. . 
2. Alcat of juſtice, or of authority. © . 
He makes for England, here to claim the crown.— 


Is the chair empty? Is the ſword unſway'd? 
Is the king dead? | 
If thou be that princely eagle's bird, 
Sb thy deſcent by gazing gainſt the ſun; : 
Fer chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom, ſay; 2s 
Ether that's thine, or elſe thou wert not his. 
3 The honour'd gods SME 
Keep Rome in ſafety, and the chairs of juſtice 
dupply with worthy men. 


uke the chair. | 
8 Her grace ſat down to reſt a while, 
Ina rich chair of ſtate. | 
In this high temple, on a chair of ſtate, 


The ſeat of audience, old Latinus fate. Dryden's Æneid. 


% Avehicle borne by men; a ſedan. | . 
Think what an equipage thou haſt in air, 5 


Andview with ſcorn two pages and a chair, Pope. 


Cana, 1. /. ¶ from chair and man.] 
1. Ine preſident of an aſſembly. 


In cheſe aſſemblies generaliy one perſon is choſen chairman | 


« moderator, to keep the ſeveral ſpeakers to the rules of or- 
1. Une whoſe trade it is to carry a chair, 
One elbows him, one juſtles in the ſhole, 
A rifter breaks his bead 
roy chairmen bore the wooden ſteed 
esnant with Greeks, impatient to be freed; 
ole bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 


nitead of yay; FU: - | 1 55 3 
0. F paying charrmen, run them through. Swift. | 
Pee ag, « [chaije, Fr.] A carriage of pleature drawn by | 


Inſtead of the chariot he mi * 5 
, ine caariot he might have ſaid the chaiſe of go- 
"rument ; for a chaiſe is driven by the perſon that 4h in it. 
| Aaddiſonis Whig Examiner. 
fe [xada024p0%, of xa 
Cy ee IVY or engrave. ] An engraver in braſs. | 
Curtoos 94% K Engraving in braſs. 
cusTDbkox. ö : 
to the tealed buſhel kept at Guildhall, Lon- 
baultron ſhould weigh two thouſand pounds. 
Caxtick ; Camberg. 

. 0% N Sax. calice, Fr. calix, Lat.] 

en in your motion you are hot . 1 
2 that he calls for aun I'll have prepar'd him 
LL: alice for the nonce. 
* 18 general] 

All the ch 

Ur — . — 
14 * 3 f ul ornaments of cups or chalices. Stilling fleet. 


ing a cell or 


y uled for a cup uſed in acts of worſhip. 


| An — F the lark at heav'n's gate ſings, 
is ſeeds to water at thoſe ſprings, | 
- Chalk is 2 L000 j, Cealcyran, Sax. calck, e 


dme ranked am a fol, uſually reckoned a ſtone, but by 


3 b 8 . 
WW. ule tealily diſſolves with rain and froſt. Mortimer. 


Where — 1 firit deſcribe a circle here, 
cal ſpirits mult appear, De den. 


1 To Cans. b. a. [from the noun. ] _ | | | 


2. To manure with chalk; 


the greater, | 
by how much the conlequences are more clear, and the chains |. 


| CHALK-PIT. 2. . (from chalkand p1it.] A pit in which chalk 


2. Impregnated with chalKk,. 


| To CHALLENGE. v. a. [chalenger, Fi! Fo 


Shakeſp. | 


Chambers. | 


Ss DIS challenge pity of them. 
So when a tyger ſucks the bullock's blood, 


atts's Logick. | 
6. To call any one to the performance of conditions. 


Shakeſpeare's Richard TIL. | 


| Shakeſp.. 


j Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | 
The committee of the commons appointed Mr. Pym to 
e Clarendon. | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Mattsee Improvement of the Mind. 
5 IS You ſhall not be my judge. 


or chairman's pole. Dryden. 1. One that defies or ſummons another to combat. 


„ braſs, and 


ry Englith meaſure of coals, conſiſt- 
ingot thirty-ſix buſhels heaped up, according | CHALY BEATE. adj. 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
urch at that time did not think emblematical CHA'MBER. ». . Lebambre, Fr. camera, Lat. ſia 


J. [ from caltx, Lat. the cup of a flower. ] Hav- | 
tov ot, ub; applied by Shakeſpeare to a flower, but 


cus K 5e flowers that lies, Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


» unctuous chalk, which is beſt for 


OMA 


1. Torubwith chalk. | 
L and that is chalked, if it is not well dunged, will receive 
but little benefit from a ſecond chalking. Mortimer. 
3. To 10 or trace out as —— 3 . 
eing not propt by anceſtry, whoſe grace | 
Chalks Wees +4 ir way. 4 Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
His own mind chalked out to him the juſt proportions and 
meaſures of behaviour to his tellow creatures. South. 
With theſe helps I might at leaſt have chalked out a way 
for others, to amend my errours in a like deſign. Dryden. 
Ihe tune falls within the compaſs here chalted out by na- 
ture, very punctually. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 


digs chalk, | 
Shells, by the ſeamen called chalk eggs, are dug up com- 
monly in the chall-pits, where the chalk-cutters drive a great 
trade with them, Woodward. 


is dug. See CHALK-CUTTER, 
CHA'LKY. adj. (from chalk.) | 
1. Conſiſting of chalk ; white with chalk; 
As far as I could ken the chalky cliffs, 
When trom thy ſhore the repel. beats us back, 
I itood upon the hatches in the ſtorm. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
That bellowing beats on Dover's chalky cliff. Rowe. 


Chalty water towards the top of earth is too deu. | 
acon. 


or an otfence by combat. 
The prince of Wales ſtept forth before the ki 


1. To call another to anſwer 


2. To call to a conteſt. | . 
Thus form'd for ſpeed, he challenges the wind, 
And leaves the Scythian arrow tar behind; 
He ſcours along the field with looſen d reins. Dryden. 
I challenge any man to make any pretence to power by right 
of fatherhood, either intelligible or poſſible. Locke. 
3. To accuſe. | „ 
Mere the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent, , 
Whom I may rather challenge for unkindneſs. Shakeſp. 
4. In law; to object to the impartiality of any one. [See the 
noun. | = ns 
© Though only twelve are ſworn, yet twenty-four are to be 
returned, to ſupply the defects or want of ee of thoſe 
that are challenged off, or make default. Hale's Comm. Law. 
5. To claim as . . 7 3 
The utter diſturbance of that divine order, whereby the 


>| -pre-eminence of chiefeſt acceptation is by the belt things 
| Hooker, b.1. § 7 


.  worthily challenged. | 4 
5 Which of you, ſhall we ſay, doth love us moſt ? 
That we our largeſt bounty may extend 


3 Where nature doth with merit challenge. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
Nets of chequerwork, and wreaths of chainwork, for the | N 
51 which were upon the tops of the pillars, 1 Kings. 5 | 


And ſo much duty as my mother thew'd 
To you, preterring you before her father; 
So much I challenge, that I may proteſs 


Had you not been their father, theſe white flakes 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


A famiſh'd lion, iſſuing from the wood, 5 
Roars loudly fierce, and challenges the food, Dryden. J 

Haſt thou yet drawn o'er 77 — „„ 
That ſtill would recommend thee more to Cæſar, wy 
And challenge better terms, Addiſon's Cato. 


TI will now challenge you of your promiſe, to give me cer- 
tain rules as tothe principles of blazonry. Peachamon Draw. 

' CHA'LLENGE. 5 o 
1. A ſummons to combat. e 

I neverin my ijne 
Did hear a challenge urg'd more modeſtly. Shakeſpeare. 


| 2. A demand of ſomething as due. 


nancing of freedom.  Collierof Friendſhip. 
In law. Anexception taken either again perſons or things; 
E as in aſſize to the jurours, or any one or more of them, 


22 


either made to the array, or to the polls: challenge made to the 


allows without cauſe alleged, or farther examination; as a 
priſoner at the bar, arraigned upon felony, may peremptorily 
challenge to the number of twenty, one after another, of the 

jury empannelled upon him, alleging no cauſe, 

ou are mine enemy, I make my challenge, 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
CHA'LLENGER. 7. /. [from challenge. n 


Young man, have you challenged Charles the wreſtler ?— 


= f No, fair princeſs; he is the general challenger. Shakeſpeare. 


2 Death was denounc'd; 
He took the ſummons, void of fear, | 
And unconcernedly caſt his eyes around, 
As if to find and 4 
2. One that claims ſuperiority. 6 
1 | Whoſe worth 
Stood challenger on mount of all the age, 


3. A claimant; one that requires ſomething as of right. 


putation. | Hooker, Preface. 


nated with iron or ſteal ; having the qualities of ſteel. 


wine, and the uſe of chalybeate waters. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
CHAMA'DE. n. ſ. ¶French.] The beat of the drum which 
declares a ſurrender. 2 
Several French battalions made a ſhew of reſiſtance; but, 
upon our preparing to fill up a little foſſẽ, in order to attack 
them, they beat the chamade, and ſent us charte blanche. 
Addiſon. Spectator, Ne 165. 
mbr,Welch.] 
1. An apartment in a houſe; generally uſed for thoſe appro- 
priated to lodging. | | | | 
Welcome, ſweet prince, to London, to your chamber. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Bid them come forth, and hear me, ns 
Or at their chamber door I'll beat the drum, 
Till it cry ſleep to death. | cons, rn King Lear. 
When we have mark'd with blood thoſe ſleepy two,, 
Of his own chamber. | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
A natural caye in a rock may have ſomething not much 
unlike to pariours or chambers, _ 


emaketh all cn 1 tor curing the heartburn. Chamb. 2. Any retired room. | 
* beaten in unde nes ot the altar as chalk ones, that The dark caves of death, and chambers of the grave. Prior. 
Cab is of 8 Iſaiah, xxvii. 9. 2. Any cavity or hollow. 8 
pct for lime; an 2004 ths hard, dry, ſtrong chalk, which Petit has, from an examination of the figure of the eye, 


argued againſt the poſſibility of a film's exiſtence in the po- 


ſteriour chamber. Sharp. 
&. A. court of juſtice. 


CHALK-CUTTER. 2. /. [from chalk and cut.] A man that 


n | 
And, nephew, challeng d you to lingle fight. | Baked. 5 


Due to the Moor, my lord. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


There muſt be no challenge of W or diſcounte- | 
ier 


y the priſoner at the bar. Challenge made to the jurours, 1s | 
array is, when the whole number is excepted againſt, as par- 

_ tially empangelled: challenge to or by the poll, is when ſome | 
one or more are excepted againſt, as not indifferent: chal- | 


lenge to the jurours is divided into challenge principal, and | 
challenge tor cauſe : challenge principal is that which the law 


Cowel. | 


re the grieſly challenger. Dryden. 
5 1 : , | | duſky yellow, brighter and whiter towards the 770% yet 

For her perfections. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

' Earneſt challengers there are of trial, by ſome publick diſ- | 

| from chalybs, Lat. 2244 Impreg- 

The diet ought to 2 the ſolids, allowing ſpices and 


Bentley. 


vix. I do not believe itz as the matter is propoumnded hd ata 
leged. 5 Ayliffe's Parergonz 
. The hollow part of a gun where the charge is lodged: 
A ſpecies of great gun. | , | 
Names given them, as cannons; demi-cantioris, cBambersz 
arquebuſe, muſket, &c. | Camden's Remains, 
7: The cavity where the powder is lodged in a mine; 
To CHA'MBER, v. #. [from the noun, 
1. To be wanton; to intrigue: CP en 
Let us walk honeſtly as in the day, not in tioting and 
drunkenneis, not in chambering and wantonneſs. Rom. xiii; 
2. To relide as in a chamber. c 8 ; 
The belt blood chamber d in his boſom. Shak. Rich. It; 
CHA'MBERER, 7. 1 [from chamber. ] A man ot intrigue: 
I have not thoſe ſoft parts of converſation; 3 
That chamberers have. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
CHA'MBERFELLOW, 7. . [from chamber and fellow,} One 
that lies in the ſame chamber. 8 
It is my fortune to have a chamberfellow, with whom I 
agree very well in many ſentiments. Spectator, Ne 286. 
CHA'MBERLAIN. 2. / Thom chamber. ] 
1. Lord great chamber lain of England is the ſixth officer of the 
crown; a conſiderable part of his function is at a coronation 
to him belongs the proviſion of every thing in the houſe ot 
lords; he dilpoſes of the ſword of ſtate; under him are the 
entkeman uſher of the black rod, yeomen uſhers, and door- 
cepers. To this office the duke of Ancaiter makes an he- 
reditary claim. | Chambers; 


| 2. Lord chamberlain of the houſhold has the overſight of all 
othcers belonging to the king's chambers, except the precindt 
ol the bedchamber. | 


: . Chambers, 
Humbly complaingng to her deity, 


3. A ſervant who has the care of the chambers; 
375 Think'ſt thou, | 
That the bleak air, thy boiſterous chamberlain, 
Will put thy ſhirt on warm? 
When Duncan is aſleep, his two chamberlains 
We will with wine and waſlel convince. 


4. Areceiver of rents and revenues; as, chamberlain of the ex- 
- chequer, of Cheſter, of the city of London. Chambers: 


of a chamberlain, 


whole buſineſs is to drets a lady, and wait in her chamber. 

| | Men will not hiſs, 5 

The chambermaid was named Ciſs. | 

Some coarſe country wench, almoſt decay d, 

Trudges to town, and firſt turns chamberniaid. Pope. 
When he doubted whether a word were intelligible or no, 
he uſed to conſult one of his lady's chambermaids. Swift. 


common follies practiſed by chambermaids among us, they 
are publickly whipped: Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 


vary; to variegate. 
whereof wainſcot is made. 


part of the hinder leg. 
CHAuEL EON. We . Fade | 


Its tail is long; with this, as well as with its feet, it faſtens it- 


| felt to the branches of trees. Its tail is flat, its noſe long, and 
made in an obtuſe point; its back is ſharp, its ſkin is plaited, 


and Jagged like a ſaw from the neck to the laſt joint of the 
tail, an 


ſhrinks, and grows longer. "This animal is faid to aſſume 


the colour of thoſe things to which it is applied; but our 

modern obſervers aflure us, that its natural colour, when at 

reſt ang in the ſhade, is a bluiſh grey; though ſome are yel- 
ind others green, but both of a ſmaller kind. When it 


low, 

is expoſed to the ſun, the grey changes into a darker grey 
inclining to a dun colour, and it K 
the light upon them, are changed into ſpots of different co- 
lours. The 

upon it, is like cloth mixed with many colours. Sometimes 
when it is handled, it ſeems to be ſpeckled with dark ſpots, 


to be of a violet colour; and ſometimes if it be wrapped up 


colour only in ſome parts of the body, Calmet. 


lizard; his head unproportionably big, and his eyes great; he 


flexible, as a hog doth; his back crooked, his ſkin ſpotted 
with little tumours, leſs eminent nearer the belly; his tal 


the outſide, and two on the inſide; his tongue of a marvellous 
. in reſpect of his body, and hollow at the end, which he 
will launch out to prey upon flies; of colour green, and of a 


ſpotted with blue, white, and red. Bacon's Natural 
I can add colours ev'n to the chameleon; _ 
Change ſhapes with Proteus, for advantage. 
One part devours the other, and leaves not ſo much as a 


99. 


Decay 
The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 


furrows or gutters upon a column. 
CHA'MFER. 7. /. [from to chamfer.} A ſmall furrow or 
CHA'MFRET. e utter on a column. | 00 
CHAMLET. af; [See CAMELOT. | TL RS 
To make a chamlet, draw five lines, waved overthwart, 
if your diapering contiſt of a double line. Peacham. 
CHA'MoOrs. z. /. 2— Fr.] An animal of the goat kind, 
whole ſkin is made into ſoft leather; called among us ſbammy. 
Theſe are the beaſts which you ih 
and wild ox, and the chamors. 
\CHA'MOMILE. . ſ. [ x«paipiinor,] The name of an odoritc= 
rous plant. | | 
It hath a ſibroſe root; the cup of the flower is ſquamoſe, 
which ws rg and a 
radicated ; the petals of the flower are white, and the diſh y-1- 
low z the leaves are cut into five ſegments. This plant was 
formerly in great requeſt for making green walks, and is till 


cultivated in phyſick gardens for medicinal uſe; og it 
| 1 


grows wild in great plenty: lar. 
| Cool violets, and orpine growing Rill; 
| Embathed balm, and cheerful galingale, 
Freſh coſtmary, and breathful chamomile, ; 
Dull t e drink-quick'ning ſetuale. NN 
ough 


For t the chamomile, the more it is trodden on t 


| In the Imperial chamber this vulgar anſwer is not admitted, 


faſter it grows; yet youth; the more it is waſted, the ſooner 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry 7 P. i. 


it Weprs- 
8 atery 


Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
He was made lord ſteward, that the ſtaff of chamberlain 


might be put into the hands of his brother; Clarendon. 
A patriot is a fool in every age, OP | 
Whom all lord chamberlains allow the ſtage. 


Popes 5 


Shakeſpeare's Timon; | | 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Nise ſerv'd at firſt Æmilia's chamberlain. Dryd: Fables: 
CHAMBERLAINSHIP, 2. J. [from chamberlain.] The office 


CHA'MBERMAID. 2. ſ. [from chamber and maid.) A maid 


Ben. Jobnſon: 


If theſe nurſes ever preſume to entertain the girls with the 


To CHA'MBLET. v. 4. [from camelot. See CAMELOT.] To 
Some have the veins more varied and chambleted; as oak, 1 
6 Bacon's Natural Hiflorys 
 CHA'MBREL of @ Horſe. The joint or — of the upper 
| 5 Taarrier's Didt. 


The chameleon has four feet, and on each foot three claws: . | 


upon its head it has ſomething like a comb; like a 

fiſh, it has no neck. Some have aſſerted, that it lives only _ 
upon air; but it has been obſerved to feed on flies, catched _ 
with its tongue, which is about ten inches long, and three 
thick; made of white fleſh, round, but flat at the end; or 

hollow and open, reſembling an elephant's trunk. It alſo 


s parts, which have leaſt of 


grain of its ſkin, when the light doth not ſhine 


inclining to green. If it be put upon a black hat, it appears 
in linen, when it 1s taken off, it is white; but it changes 
A chameleon is a creature about the bigneſs of an ordinary 


moveth his head without writhing of his neck, which is in- 


ſlender and long; on each foot he hath five angers three on 


Shaleſp. i 


mouthful of that popular air, which the chameleons gaſp after. 


The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. Dryden. 
To CHA'MFER. v. a. [chambrer, Fr.] To channel; to make 


all eat; the ox, the ſheep, 
Deut. xiv. 5. 


ears like many leaves; the flowers are 
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poſſet drink with chamomile flowers. Floyer on the Humour. 
To CHAMP. v. a. [ch r, Fr. | 
1. To bite with a frequent action of the teeth. 


and betel is but champed in the mouth with a little lime. 1 


1. To devour. 


frequent motion and chamipiug with them, it was evident they 


CHA'MPAIGN. 1. /. [campagne, Fr.] A flat open count 


dme ſpace of {ome miles, part of the way champaign, unto the 
city of Gaunt, with leſs lots of men than the enemy. Bacon. | 


.CHAa'MPERTORS. 7. ſ. [from champerty. In law.] Such as 
move ſuits, or cauſe them to be moved, either by their own or :. 
others procurement, and purſue, at their proper colts, to have | 


*CHA'MPERTY. . . [cha 


;  CHAMPI GNON. 1. ſ. [champignon, Fr.] Akindof muſhroom. 


| CHAMPION. . [champion Fr. campio, low Lat. ] 
1. A man who une 


. tween two champions. 


a a conteption of our minds, and only a compendious way of | 
ſpeaking, whereby we would expreſs, that ſuch effects as | 


x. Fortune; the act of fortune, or chance. 


r —_— 


Watery liquours force it, as diſtilled waters wich diureticks, | 
» Fr.] 
Coffee and opium are taken down, tobacco but in ſmoke, 


| | Bacon. 
The fiend reply d not, overcome with rage; 
But, like a proud ſteed rein'd, went haughty on, 
Champing his iron curb. Paradiſe Loſt, b. iv. J. 857. 
a At his command, 5 8 
The ſteeds capariſon'd with purple ſtand, | 
And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. Dryden. 


A tobacco pipe 


 champed up the remaining part. Spectator, N431. 


To CHAMP. v. n. To perform trequently the action of biting. | CHA'NCEL. . /. [trom cancelli, Lat. Jews ces, with which 


Muttering and champing, as though his cud had troubied 
him, he gaveoccaſion to Muſidorus to come near him. Sidney. 
They began to repent of that they had done, and irefully to 
champ upon the bit they had taken into their mouths. Hooker. 
His jaws did not anſwer equally to one another; but by his 

- were neither luxated nor fractured. Wijeman. } 

ry. 

In the abuſes of the cuſtois, meſeems, you have a Fir | 

champaign laid open to you, in which you may at large ſtretch 

out your diſcourle. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

Ot all theſe bounds, 3 

With ſhadowy foreſts and with champaigns rich; d, . 

We make thee lady. _ Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

If two bordering princes have their territory meeting on | 

an open champaigy, the more mighty will continually feek 

o eccahion to extend his limits unto the further border thereof. 
e . Raleigh. 
Sir John Norris maintained a retreat without diſarray, by 


From his fide two rivers flow'd, - 


Thi one winding, th' other ſtraight, and left between ? 


Fair champaign, with leſs rivers interven'd. Par. Reg. 


part of the land in conteſt, or part of the gains. Cowel.. 
art, Fr. In law.] A maintenance 
of any man in his ſuit while depending, _ condition to 
have part of the thing when it is recovered,  Convel. 


le viler friends with doubtful muſhrooms treats, 
Secure for you, himſelf champignons eats. ryden. 


It has the retemblance of a large champignon before it is | 
opened, branching out into a large round knob at one end, | 


Woodward on Foſſils. 


rtakes a cauſe in ſingle combat. © 

In many armies, the matter ſhould be tried by duel be- 

Bacon's Coll. of Good and Ewil. 

For hot, cold, moiſt, and dry, four champions fierce, 

Strive here for mait'ry, and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ii. l. 898. 

O Olight of Trojans, and ſupport of 'Troy, | 


N "Oy father's champion, and thy country's joy! Dryden. 1 


At 0 05 the adverſe admirals appear, 
Ihe two N 
2. A hero; a {tout warriour. 


A ſtouter champion never handled fword. 3 hakeſp. = 
Ihis makes you incapableof conviction, and they 57 pres 


themſelves as zealous champions tor truth, when indeed they 
are contending tor errour. | „„ Foce, 
3. In law. . 


In our common Jaw, champion 18 taken no leſs for him 
that trieth the combat in his own caſe, than for him that 


| .  Comwvel. 6. CHANCELLOR of the Order of the Garter, and other mi- | 
Jo CHA'MPLON. v. 4. {from the noun. ] To challenge to the | 


- fghteth in the caſe of another. | 


. . 1 
I) be ſeed of Banquo, kings! 
Rather than ſo, come, fate, into the liſt 


e And champion me to th' uttcrance. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
CHANCE. 1. /. [chance, Fr.] VFD 
1. Fortune; the cauſe of fortuitous events. 


As th' unthought accident is guilty 
Of what we wildly do, fo we proteſs . 
Ourſelves to be the flaves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. | , 
The only man of all that chance could bring, 
To meet my arms, was worth the conquering. Dryden. 
/ Chance is but a mere name, and really nothing in itſelf; 


are commonly attributed to chance, were verily produced by 
their true and proper cauſes, but without their deſign to pro- 
duce them. | . | Bentley. 


| Theſe things are commonly not obſerved, but left to take 
their chance. Bacon Efays. 
3. Accident; caſual occurrence; fortuitous event. 


To ſay thing is a chance or caſualty, as it relates to ſecond 


cauſes, is not profaneneſs, but a great truth; as ſignifying no 
more, than that there are ſome events beſides the knowledge 
and power et ſecond agents. 3 +5 -.:.* el. 
The beauty I beheld, has ſtruck me dead; 3 
Unknowingly the ſtrikes, and kills by chance z 
Poiton is in her eyes, and death in ev'ry glance. Dryden. 
All nature is but art, unknown to the; | 
All chance direction, which thou canſt not ſee. 
4. Event; ſucceſs; luck. | | 
Now we'll together, and the chance of goodness 
Be like our warranted quarrel! Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
5. Misfortune; unlucky accident, CY 
... ane N 
To ſay, extremity was the trier of ſpirits, | 
That common chances common men could bear. Shakeſp. 
6, Poſſibility of any occurrence. | 
A chance, but chance may lead, where I may meet 
Some wand'ring ſpirit of heav'n, by fountain fide, 
Or in thick ſhade retir'd. 
Then your ladythip might have a chance to eſcape this ad- 
. dreſs. | Saint. 
CHANCE. ach. [It is ſeldom uſed but in compoſition. ] Hap- 
pening by chance. | | 
Noa ſhould they part, malicious tongues would ſay, 
They met like chance companions on the way. Dryden. 
| would not take the gift, 
Which, like a toy dropt from the hands of fortune, 
Lay for the next chance comer. Dryden and Lee's OEdipus. 
To CHANCE. v. n. [from the noun.) To happen; to fall 
out; to fortune. | 758 | 
_ Think what a chance thou 2 on; but think ;z—— 
Thou haſt thy miſtreſs ſtill. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


How chance thou art not with the prince thy brother? 


| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
Ay, Caſca, tell us what hath Mane to-day, f 
{Thai Cæſar looks ſo fad, Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 


CHANCE-MEDLEY. 2./. [ from chance and medley. In ſaw.] 


ened to break in my mouth, and the | CHA 'NCEABLE. adj. [trom chanct.] Accidental. 
paieces left ſuch a delicious roughnels on my tongue, that | | 


ſay ſervice in the chancel, 


CHANCELLOR. #./. [cancellarius, Lat. chancelier, Fr. from 


1. Cancellarins, at the firſt, ſignified the regiſters or actuarięs 


2. CHANCELLOR ix the Eccleſiaſtical Court. A biſhop's law- 
yer; a man trained up in the civil and canon law, to direct | 
the biſhops in matters of judgment, relating as well to cri. 


4. CHANCELLOR of the 


old champions of each country's right. | Dryden. | 


| England, he came 


| N Winter's Tale. 1 


 CHANCRE. 2. /. [chavere, Fr.] An ulcer utually ariing 


Pope. | 


Paradiſe Loft, b. iv. I. 530. 


CHA 


I T choſe the ſafer ſea, and chanc'd to find | | | 
ope"s Odyſſey. 


river's mouth impervious to the wind. P 


The catual flaughter of a man, not altogether without the 
fault of the ſlayer, when ignorance or negligence is joined 
with the chance; as if a man lop trees by an highway -fide, 
by which many ufually travel, and caſt down a a not 
giving warming to take heed thereof, by which bough one 
pafſing by is ſlam : in this caſe he offends, becauſe he gave 
no warning, that the party might have taken heed to him — . 
1 Cowel. 
If ſuch an one ſhould have the ill hap, at any time, to 
ſtrike a man dead with a ſmart ſaying, it ought, in all reaſon 
and conſcience, to be judged but a chancemedley. South. 


The trial thereot was cut off by the. chanceable coming 
thicher of the king of Iberia. Sidney, b. ii. 


the chancel was incloſed.] The eattern part of the church, 
in which the altar js placed. Os 
Whether it be allowable or no, that the miniſter ſhould 
| Hooker, b. v. & 30. 
The chancel of this church is vaulted with a ſingle ſtone 
of four feet in thickneſs, and an hundred and fourteen in 
circumference, Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 


cancellare, literas wel ſcriptum linea per medium dufta dam- 
nare, and ſeemeth of itſelf likewiſe to be derived a cancellis, 
which lignity all one with «wz25, a lettice; that is, a thing 
made of wood or iron bars, laid croſsways one over another, 
ſo that a man may ſee through them in and out. It may be 
thought that judgment ſeats were compaſſed in with bars, 


 Quaeſitus regni tibi cancellarius Angli, 

Perimus lit mente petendus exit. 
Hic eft, qui regni leges cancellat iniquos, 
Et mandata pu 3 equa facit. 

Verſes of Nigel de 2 
chancellor to Richard I. ; 
in court; grapharios, ſcil. qui conſcribendis & excipiendis 
Judicum atis dant operam But this name is greatly ad- 
vanced, and not only in other kingdoms but in this, is given 


chancellor hath power to moderate and temper the written 
law, and ſubjecteth himielf only to the law of nature and 
conſcience. 5 5 | Corvel. 
. - _ Turn out, you rogue, how like a beaſt you lie, 
80, buckle to the law: is this an hour . 
I o0o ſtretch your limbs? you'll ne'er be chancellor. 
NE | N 35 Dryden, jun. 
Ariftides was a perſon of the ſtricteſt juſtices, and beſt ac- 
uainted with the laws, as well as forms of the. government; 
ſo that he was in a manner chancellor of Athens, Sgt. 


minal as to civil affairs in the church.  Ayliffe's Parergor. 


3. CHANCELLOR of a Cathedral. A dignitary, whole othce | 


it is to ſuperintend the regular exerciſe of devction. 
c 


that court, and in the exchequer chamber, and, with the reit 
of the court, ordereth things to the King's beſt benefit. He 
has power, with others, to compound tor torteitures on pe— 
nal ſtatutes, bonds and recognizances entered into by che 
king. He has great authority in managing the royal reve- 
nue, and in matters ot firſt- fruits. The court of equity is in 
the exchequer chamber, and is held before the lord treaſurer, 
chancellor, and barons, as that of common law before the 
barons only, | Convel, Chambers. 
5. CHANCELLOR of an Univerſity. The principal magiſtrate, 
who, at Oxford, holds his office during life, but, at Cam- 
bridge, he may be elected every three years. I” 


litary orders, is an officer Who ſeals the commiſſions and 


the regiſter of their deliberations, and delivers their acts 
under the ſeal of the order. = | 
CHA'NCELLORSHIP. #. /. The office of chancellor. 
The next Sunday after he gave up his chancellorſbip of 

x bimſelt 10 f 
uiual words of his gentleman-uſher, 
one. 


then ſhortened. 
derating the rigour of other courts, that are tied to the letter 
of the Ho whereof the lord chancellor of England is the 
chief judge, or the lord keeper of the great ſeal. 
The contumacy and contempt of the party mult be 15 
nified in the court of chancery, by the 9 letters unc 
the ſeal epiſcopal. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


from venereal maladies. | 1 
1t is poſſible he was not well cured, and would have re- 
| lapſed with a chancre. 5 7 oh r 
CHA'NCROUS. adj. [ trom chancre.] Having the qualitics of 
a chancre; ulcerous. | 5 
in the cure of to tmall an ulcer as «a chancre, or rather a 
chancrous callus. 2 855 
CHAN DELI“E R. x. /. [ chandelier, Fr.] A branch tor candles. 
CHANDLER. #. ſ. [chandelier, in An artiian whoie trade 
it is to make candles, or a perſon who tells them. 
The tack that thou haſt drunken me, would have bought 


But whether black or lighter dies are worn, 
The chandler's baiket, on his ſhoulder born, 3 
With tallow ſpots thy coat. Gay's Trivia. 


a horſe, which extends from under the ears, along the inter- 
To CHANGE. v. a. [chaxger, Fr. cambio, Lat.] 


He that cannot look into his own eſtate, had need chooſ 
well whom he employeth, and change them often; for new 
are more timorous, and leſs ſubtile. Bacon's Eſjays. 


the thing taken or received. 
| Perſons grown up in the belief of any religion, cannot 
cbange that for another, without applying their underttand- 
inge _ to conſider and compare both. South. 

The French and we ſtill change; but here's the curte, 

They change for beiter, and we change for worle, | 

| Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, Prologue. 

3. To diſcount a larger piece of money into ſeveral ſmaller. | 
A ſhopkeeper might be able to change a guinea, or a moi- 
dore, when a cuſtomer comes for a crown's worth ot goods. 
Swifts Intelizgencer, N? 19. 

4. To give and take reciprocally, with the particle ac betore 
the perſon to whom we give, and from whom we take. _ 
Jo ſecure thy content, look upon thote thoutands, with 
whom thou wouldit not, for any intereſt, change thy tor- 
tune and condition. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 


lle chanced upon divers of the Turks victuallers, whom 
he/caſily took. | Knollss's Hiftory of the Turks. 


CHANGE. 2. J. [tom the verb. 


to defend the judges and other officers from the prels of the | 
_ multitude, and yet not to hinder any man's view.] | 


5 1 3. The time of the moon in which it begi | 
tekre to the biſhop of Ely, | wen t deen A NEW man 


to him that is the chief judge in cauſes of property; tor the | 


hequer. An officer, who fits in | 


| CHA'NCEABLE. adj. {from change.] 


mandates of the chapter and aſſembly of the knights, keeps | 


_ Chambers. 


adam, my lord is) 
133 5 | | Camden. 
CHA'NCERY. #. / Som chancellor; probably chancellery ; 

he court of equity and conſcience, mo- 


Conte. 


er | 


You may think I am too {trit in giving ſo many internals | 


Wiſeman. | 


me lights as good cheap at the deareſt chandlers in Europe. | 
dee ql Henry IV. P. i. 


CHA'NFRIN. x. J. [old French. ] The forepart ot the head of | 
val, between the eyebrows, down to his note. Farrier's Diel. 


1. To put one thing in the place of another. = 


2. Torelign any thing for the ſake of another, with for betore | - 


K 


Nor change my countenance for this arreſt. 
A heart unſpotted is not eahly — g He 
Whatſoever is brought upon thee, take chearfull v. V, 
e 3 thou art changed to a low eſtate. Aa be 
: din themſelves 4 
harmony, like as in a pſaltery notes — 9% 8 
om, xix. if, 


Jew. Shak, 
horle's head from one hand to the other, from en 
the right, or from the right to the left. Farrar = 
1. To undergo change; to ſuffer alterati 1 
may ſoon change, though he is now ſo ee hy, tus fortux 


2. To change, as the moon; to begin 4 Shakeſpear 
luton. : *.'_ | 


I am weary of this moon; would he would change, Stal 
1. Anaiteration of the ſtate of any thing. 
| Since I ſaw you laſt, | 


2. A ſucceſſion of one thing in the place of a | 
| O wond'rous a of a 5 „ uf 
Still varying to the laſt! | He Dryda 
Nothing can cure this part of ill breeding, but chan; al 
variety of company, and that of pertons above us. E 
Empires by various turns ſhall rije and ſet: 
While thy abandon'd tribes ſhall only know * _ 
A diff rent maſter, and a change of time. Pei 
Hear how Timotheus' various lays ſurprize, - * 
And bid alte mate paſſions fall andriſe! 
While, at each change, the ſon of Lybian Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love, Py 


revolution. : 5 
Take ſeeds or roots, and ſet ſome of them imine: 
r roots, ar om Ne ned 

after the change, and others of the ſame kind — 


after the full. Bacor's Natural Hi 
4. Novelty. Tk gk Hiſtory, Nv 5. 
| | The hearts | Nor 
Of all his 


11 people ſhall revolt from him, . 
And kiſs the lips of unacquainted change, Shakeſpeare 
Our fathers did, for change, to France repair. 
And they, for change, will try our Englith air, Dryde 

In ringing; an alteration of the order in which à ſet of bell 


Ur 


is founded, 


_ Four bells admit twenty-four change: in ringing, and fire 
bells one hundred and twenty. Holder's Elements 95 Speech, 
Eaſy it may be to contrive new polturcs, aud ring other 
changes upon the ſame bells. | . dard 
That which makes a variety ; that which may be uled for 
another of the fame kind. | 
I will now put forth a riddle unto you; if you can find 
it out, then I will give you thirty theets, and thirty change 
of garments. | | 3 Judges, xiv, 11. 
„Small money, which may be given for larger pieces, 
Wood buys up our old halfpence, and from thence the 
preſentwant of change ariſes; but ſuppoſing not one farthing 
f change ir the nation, five and twenty thoutand pounds 
wouid be ſuſkcent, Swiſh, 


(oa) 


—1 


1. Subject to change; fickle; incanttant, 

A ſteady mind will admit ſteady methods and counſels; 
bur there is no meaſure to be taken of a changeavie humow, 
N | | I Efragzt. 
Ass Iama man, I muſt be changeable; and fomenmes the 
graveſt of us all are lo, even _ ridiculous accidents, 


5 5 Dryden's Aurenggebe, Pre/act. 
2. Poſſible to be changed. 

The fibrous or vaſcular parts of vegetables ſeem ſcatee 
changeable in the alimentary duſt. Arbutinnt on Aliments, 
3. Having the quality of exhibiting different appearances. 
No the taylor make thy doublet of changeable id; 
fror thy mind is a very opal. Shakeſpeare's Tavelfth Ny't, 
CHA'NGEABLENESS. 2. /. [from changeable.] 

1. Inconſtancy; ticklenets. A 
At length he betrothed himſelf to one worthy to be liked, 


1s wag © wr and uie the if any worthinels might excuſe to unworthy a chẽ I 


| | „ | Kal „ Þ. u. 
[There is no temper of mind more unmanly than tit 
changeableneſs with which we are too juitly branded by al 
our neighbours, Addiſon. Freeholder, Ne 15. 
2. Suſceptibility of change. | | 
It how long they are to continue in force, be no where eu- 
preſſed, then have we no light to direct our judgment co. 
cerning the changea'leneſs or immutability of them, Mi! 
conlidering the nature and quality of ſuch laws. Hale. 
CHANGEABLY. adv. [from 2 Inconſtantly, 
| CHA'NGEFUL. adj. [from change and fl.] Full of chung: 
inconſtant; uncertain ; mutable; ſubject to variation; ce, 
Unſound plots, and changefud orders, are daily dere 
tor her good, yet never effectually proſecuted or performes. 
OE 5 Shenſer on Irela. 
Britain, changefulas a child at play, 
Now calls in princes, and now turns away. Fife 
CHa'NGELING. 2. /. [from change; the word ariſes from 
odd tuperititious opinion, that the fairies ſteal away © 
dren, and put others that are ugly and ſtupid in their pfcen 
1. A child left or taken in the place of another. 
8 And her baſe elfin breed there for thee left; ; 
Such, men do changeliugs call, fo chang'd by tau we 
Sperjer's Fairy Queen, b. i. c. x. ſtant. 05; 
| She, as her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy ſtol'n from an Indian king; 
he never had ſo {weet a changeing. 
2. An ideot; a fool; a natural. | an 
(bangelings and fools of heav'n, and thence ſhut outs 
Wildly we roam in diſcontent about. Dryd. Tir. 


Shakeſhart 


Would any one be a chaxgeling, becauſe he is lets * 
mined by wiſe conſiderations than a wile man ? 
3. One apt to change; a waverer. 
| "T'was not long 
Before from world to world they ſwung; 
As they had turn'd from fide to fide, lle 


And as they crangelings liv'd, they died. (ved 
CHANGER, 2. / [from change.] One that is emp of 
changing or diſcounting money. 6 0 
CHANNEL. „. /. ¶ canal, Fr. caualis. Lat.] 
1. The hollow bed of running wters. inte an hs 
It is not fo ealy, now that things are grown ute 1 
bit, and have their certain courſe, to change the : r. 
and turn their ſtreams another way. Spen/. Kare d 
Draw them to Tyber's bank, and weep your 
Into the Hanne, till the lowelt ſtream cal 
Do kits the moſt exalted ſhores of all. Sat. 7: 
So th" injur'd fea, which, from her wonted co! 
To gain ſome acres, avarice did force; 
It the new banks, neglected once, decay, Wait 
No longer will trom her old channel ſtay. F chem er. 
Had not the ſaid ſtrata been diſlocated, tome oi nn 


| ” no C > 
vated, and others depreſſed, there would have = nas. 
or channel to give reception to the water of the ſea. FE 


5 To alter, | 
| Thou ſhalt not fee me bluſh, 


I The tops of mountains and hills w 


il be conte 


There is a change upon you. Shak. Antony andC Patra | 
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tion; fickle. 

Pauly deviſed 

- performes. 

- on Ireland. 


„ Fo. 
riſes from a 
| away ch. 
heir places. 
* 8 
1 1 
tairies theft. 
c. Hax. bs. 


Shakeſpeant 


e ſhutout 

| Tyr. Lot. 

is leſs dete 
Licks 


Hud 
employes a 


a into an u. 
the chu 
17 of Le. 
our tears 


1, To Gg. . the chearful birds of ſundry kind 
Þ *. Wherein the chearful bi Fairy Rozen, 5. i. c. vii. | 


6 Hong 7 [from the verb.] Song; melody. 


CHA 
and the chanel: of rivers abraded 


Jon — draws longways. 7 
8. * ſaint and hot deſires, the uy —— 4 4 N 
F r that wore a channel where they fell. 
And leading tears“ ks Dryden's Tables. 


row ſea, between two countries; as the Bri- 


4. A * = between Britain and France; St. George's 
re "1 between Britain and Ireland. 
Cotter or furrow of a pillar, 8 by 
75 einn EL. b. a. {from the noun.] o cut any thing 
in channels. | in trenching war channel her fields, 
N Noiſe — hen m4 the armed hoofs . 
of hoſtile paces. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 


us column is perpetually channelled, hike a 
1 0 3 Fog Witton's Architecture. 
duck rents, and loud impetuous cataracts, | 
Roll down the lofty mountain's channel d tides, 
And to the vale convey their foaming tides. Blackmore. 


4, CHANT. v. 4. [ chanter, Fr.] 


Do chant ſweet mulick. | 
by ſong. 3 
A Larry haut it in the th the ſhepherds in the 
s chant it in the theatres, the inephe | 
_ 5 © Braniball. 
i . bond | 
To fing in the cathedral ſervice. RP 5 
IH CHANT. . 7 To ſing; to make melody with the voice. 
: They chant to the ſound ot the viol, and invent to them- 
{eves inſtruments of mulick. Bs Amos, vi. 7. 
" Heav'n heard his ſong, and haſten'd his relief; 
And chang'd to ſnowy plumes his hoary hair, 
J his flight, to chart aloft in air. 


A pleatant grove, - , 
With chant of tunetul birds reſounding loud. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 8 


cnsANTER. 2. J. [from de Ne ſinger; a longſter, 
Fou curious charters of the wood. „ 
That warble forth dame Nature's lays. 
Jove's etherial lays, reſiſtleſs fire, 
The chanter's ſoul, and raptur'd ſong inſpire, | 
Inſtinct divine! nor blame ſevere his choice, 3 
Warbling the Grecian woes with harp and voce. Pope: 
C4a'NTICLEER. #. /. [from chanter and lair, Fr.] The 


1 Motton. 


rame given to the cock, from the clearneſs and loudneſs of | 


his crow. - Is LR Is 
And chearful chanticleer, with his note ſhrill, 
Had warned once, that Phoebus” hery car 


In haſte was climbing ap the eaſtern hill. Fairy Queen. | 


Shakeſp. Tempeſt. | 


Hark, hark, I hear : 
The {train of ſtrutting chanticleer. 


Stay, the chearful chanticleer 
Tells you that the time is near. 


the cock was carried away of Reynold the fox. 
Within this homeſtead liv'd without a peer, * 


- . * . _ Fo = J. . 
For crowing loud, the noble chanticlcer. Drydea's Tab. 


Cya'xTRESS. u. /. [from chant.] A woman fn. 
Sweet bird, that ſhun'lt the noile of folly, 
Mok muſical, mott melancholy, TT | 
Thee, chantreſs of the woods among, 
| woo to hear thy even-ſong. 


Milton. 
Cas xTRY. z. ſ. [from chant.] | 


- Chantry is a church or chapel endowed with lands, or other 


yearly revenue, for the maintenance of one or more prietcs, 
daily to ſing mals for the fouls of the donors, and ſuch others 
as they appoint. 5 e & © Of" 09 
reimt T 
Now go with me, and with this holy man, 
| Into the chantry by; to thoſe before lum, 
And, underneath that conſecrated roof, 


Plight me the full aflurance of your faith. S hakeſpeare. g 


CHAOS. n. /. {chacs, Lat. x4 .] 


1. The mats of matter fuppoted to be in confuſion before it | 
was divided by the creation into its proper claſſes and ele- 1 


thou beauty or order. 
2, Confuſion; irregular mixture. 


Had I tollowed the wortt, 1 could not have brou ght church 


and tate to ſuch a chaos of confuſions, as ſome have done. 


Bentley. 


K. Charles. 


Their reaſon ſleeps, but mimick fancy wakes, 
Supplies her parts, and wild ideas takes 1 
From words and things, ill ſorted, and misjoin'd, 

The anarchy of thought, and chaos of the nund, Dryd. 

% Au thing where the parts are undiftinguiſhed. 


We ſhall have nothing but darkneſs and a chaos within, | 


whatererorder and light there be in things without us. Locke. 
1as'd with a work, where nothing's juſt or fit, 


de glaring chat and wild heap of wit. Pope. 


HAO TICK, adj, {from chaos.) Reſembling chaos; confufed. 
e the terraqueous 182 was in a chaotic itate, and 
_- LN ro. {ublided, then thoſe ſeveral beds were, 

i P10Cadility, repoſited in the earth, © Derham. 
originall 


ally the fame with ch; nor were they probably diſ- 
tinguith f 


ed at firſt, otherwiſe than by accident; 


lame original denſe.] To break into hat, or gapings. 
ſt 2.10 weakened more and more the arch of the earth, 
drying it mmoderately, and chapping it in ſundry places. 
5 Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
She would unbalanc'd heat licentious reign, 
KT. We ary nt, and chop the ruſſet plain. Blackmore. 
oj. [from the verb.] A clett; an aperture; an 
uns; a gaping; achink, 
ny wu es the heat of the ſummer ſucks out of the 
15 8 IE AGE in it, are filled up again. Burnet's Theory, 
the Fn L 1 3 not OIton ated, except By anatomilts, in 
0 fy The upper or under part of a beait's mouth. 
dere wet his caps, he ſends a grunting tound, 
ThE earns, and partbefoams the ground. Dryd. 


HU cg un tut male lkeleton is half an inch broader 


than in th 1 2 - 
m . male, as being made to accommodate 3 bigger 
ear“ the motion of the teeth. Grew's Muſeum. 
wet „% N. 7: {ir Ao N. 5 
A J. ic5aÞpe, Fr.] 
1. 1 No catch 01 3 


de ee d ſe bed ij ple G. 
point by which * a= * „nich it ſticks in the belt; th 
N ne. > OVER is held to the back ſtrap. 
the war in Omer Larolics, that had the whole theory of 
of his „ «not ot us cart, and the practice in the c vape 
A brats or ver tz. 8 a eare's All's Well that Ends Well, 
bird of af. a {1 or Calc, that ftren thens the end of the 
1 Pͤßdbillips s World of Words. 
Acker e Lt]. 
pu af the fr. tv * eicher adjoining to a church, as 2 
rom the make? 0 ich men of worth build, or elſe ſeparate 
dommonly called church, where the pariſh is wide, and is 
Wc ot one CI <capet ot eaſe, becauſe it is built for the 
n thioners, that dwell too far from the 
5 terved by ſome inferiour curate, provided for 


Dryden. | 


CHA'PLAINSHIP. 2. /. from chaplain] 


Ben. Johnſonbe MA. 

Theſe verſes were mentioned by Chaucer, in the deierip- | 
tion of the ſudden ſtir, and panical fear, when Chantirleer | 
Cancer. | 


The whole uaiverſc would have been a contuſed chaos, 


v. 4. [tappen, Dutch, to cut. This word ſcems] 


firſt wat they have | 
OW a meaning lomething different, though retcrable to the 


pad m the rains cf the next winter; and what | 


Sho went in among thoſe few trees, ſo cloſed in the tops 

together, as they might ſeem a little chapel. Sidney. 

ill you diſpatch us here under this tree, or ſhall we go 

with you to your chapel? Shakeſpeare's As You Like 2 

ere truth erecteth her church, he helps errour to rear 

up a chapel hard by. Hobel a Vocal Foreſt. 

A chapel will I build with large endowment. Dryden. 

A tree chapel is ſuch as is founded by the King of England. 

| Avlifte's Parergon. 
CHA'PELESS. adj. [from chape.] Without a chape. 

An old ruſty tword, with a broken hilt, and ehapeleſs, with 

two broken points. mans. 575 Taming of the Shrew. 


 CHAPE'LLANY. 2. /. [trom chapel.) 


A chapellany is uſually ſaid to be that which does not ſub- 
ſiſt of itſelf, but is built and founded within ſome other church, 
and is dependent thereon. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


of a chapel. 


| CHAPERDN. 1. f. [French.] A kind of hood or cap worn 


by the knights ot the garter in their habits. | 
I will omit the honourable habiliments, as robes of ſtate, 
parliament robes, chaperons, and caps of itate. Camden. 
CHA'PFALN, adj. [from chap and Jolr.] Having the mouth 
* alu beaver looſely han 
chapfaln beaver looſely hanging b. 
The 8 helm. : D Juv. Sat. 10. 
CHA'PITER. z. . [chapiteau, Fr.] The upper part or capital 
of a pillar. h 2 8 
He overlaid their chapiters and their fillets with gold. Exod. 
CHA'PLAIN, 2. ſ. [capellanus, Latin. ] He that pertorms di- 
vine lervice in a chapel, and attends the king, or other per- 
ſon, for the inſtruction ot him and his family, to read prayers, 


chaplain, fond of a title and precedence. 


1. The office or buſineſs of a chaplain. 


2. The poſſeſſion or revenue of a chapel. 


* 


| CHAPLESS, adj, [from chop. ] Without any fleſh about the 


mouth, 3 e 5 | 
Now my lady Worm's chapleſs, and knocked about the 


„Shut me nightly in a charnel-houfe, | 
With reeky ſhanks and yellow chaple) bones. Shakeſp. 


| CHA'PLET. . /. [chapelet, Fr.] | Z 
| 1. A garland or wreath to be worn about the head. 


Upon old Hyems' chin, and icy crown, 

An od'rous chaplet of tweet tummer's buds, 5 
1s, as in mockery, ſet. Shakeſp. Midſum. Night's Dream. 
I itrangely long to know, „„ 
Whether they nobler chaplets wear, 
Thoſe that their miftre(s' ſcorn did bear, 

Or thoſe that were us'd kindly, 
2 All the quire was grac d! 
With chaplets green, upon their roreheads plac'd, Dryd. 
Ie winding ivy chaplet to invade, : 


They with joytul nimble wing, 


- Flew dutifully back again, 


And made an humble chaplet for the kin | Swvift, 


2. A ſtring of beads uſed in the Romiſh 3 for keeping an 


account of the number rehearſed of pater noſters and ave ma- 
rias. A different fort of chaplets is allo uſed by the Maho- 

metans. | 3 PE: N 
3. In architecture.] A little moulding carved into round beads, 
pearls, or olives. 3 V 


4. [In horſemanſhip.] A couple of ſtirrup leathers, mounted | 
each of them with a ſtirrup, and joining at top in a ſort of |. 


leather buckle, which is called the head of the chaplet, by 
which they are faſtened to the pummel of a ſaddle, atter they 
have been adjuſted to the length and bearing of the rider. 
They are made uſe of both to avoid the trouble of taking up 
or letting down the ſtirrups, every time a perion mounts on 
a different horſe and ſaddle, and to fupply the want of aca- 
_ demy ſaddles, which have no ſtirrups to {Ip Farris Dift. 
5. A tuft of feathers on the peacock's head. et 


| CHA'PMAN. z. f. [ceapman, Sax.] A cheapener ; one that | 


offers as a purchaſer, | 
| Fair Diowede, you do as chapmen do. 
Ditpraile the thing that you intend to buy. Shakeſpeare. 
Vet have they ſeen the maps, and bought em too, 


| _ And underitand 'em as moſt chapmen do. Ben. Johnſon. 
There was a collection of certain rare manulcripts, exqui- 


ſitely written in Arabick; thete were ppon ſale to the Je- 


Ille dreſſed two, and carried them to Samos, as the likelicft 
place for a chapman. „„ bo BAVAnge: 
Ibheir chapmen they betray, | 
Their ſhops are dens, the buyer is their prey, - Dry. 
CHAP. 4 /. [fron ca}. | 
1. The mouth of a beaſt of prey. | | 
en the downs. we tee 
A haſten'd hare from greedy greyhound go, 
And paſt all hope, his chaps to fruſtrate ſo. 


that ſoundly; you cannot tell who's your friend; 
open vour chaps again. 
Their helps at home expect the promis'd food, 
And long to temper their dry chaps in blood. Dryden. 
2. It is uſed in contempt for the mouth of a man. 
Hae IR f particip. paſſ. from to chap.] 

Like a table upon which you may run your finger without 
rubs, and your nail cannot find a joint; not horrid, rough, 
wrinkled, gaping, or chapt. Ben. Johnſon's Diſcovery. 

9 75 Cooling ointment made, 5 
Which on their ſun-burnt cheeks and their chapt ſkins 

they laid, | | _ Dryden's Fables. 

CHAPTER. z. . [chapitre, Fr. from capitulum, Lat.] 

1. A diviſion of a book... - 79 9 5 
The firſt book we divide into three ſections; whereof the 


If theſe mighty men at chapter and verſe, can produce then 
no icripture ty overthrow our church ceremonies, I will un- 
dertake to produce ſcripture enough to warrantthem. South. 

2. From hence comes the proverbial phraſe, / the end of the 
ch:zpter ; throughout; to the end. 


makes honeſt men and knaves, fools and philoſophers ; and lo 
forward, mutatis mulaudis, to the end of the chapter. 

5s 8 L' Eftrange. 

3. Chapter, from capitulum, ſignifieth, in our common law, as 

in the canon law, whence it is borrowed, an aſſembly of the 

clergy of a cathedral or collegiate church. Cowvel, 

The abbot takes the advice and conſent of his chapter, be- 

fore he enters on any matters of importance. prong) on Italy. 

4. The place in which aſſemblies of the clergy are held. 

Though the canonical conſtitution does not ſtrictly require 

it to be male in the cathedral, yet it matters not where it he 

made, either in the choiror chapter houſe. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

5. The place where delinquents receive diſcipline and correc- 


charge of the rec or, or of fi 
I" tO 1 N 
Uthe compotition or 3 uch as have benefit by it 


CHA'PELRY. 2. /. [from chapel.] The juriſdietion or bounds | 


and preach, Couvel. | 
RAY Wiſhing me to permit | TO 
John de la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour, 1 
Io hear from him a matter of {ome moment. Shakeſþ. 


Chaplain, away ! thy prieſthood faves thy life. SH. 
A chief governour can never tail of tome worthlels illiterate |- 
Swift. | 


phabet formed in the mouth, 


 muzzard with a ſexton's ſpade. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


6, The perion with his aſſemblage of qualities. 
-: I UW 


Suchling. 
And folded fern, that your fair forehead ſhade. Dryden. 5 


8. Adventitious qualities impreſſed by a 


\CHARACTERI 


ſuits at Antwerp, liquouriſh chapmen of tuch wares. Motion. 


Open your mouth; this will ſhake your ſhaking, I can tell 
you, an 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | 


| CHA'RACTERY. 2. 


firſt is theſe three chapters.  Burnet's Theory of the Earth. | 


Money does all things; for it gives and it takes away, it] 


CHA'PTREL, #. /. [probably from chapiter. 'The capitals 


of pillars, or pilaſters, which ſupport arches, commonly 
called impoſts. 


project over the jaums with the chaptrels. Moxon, 
CHAR. 2. J. [of uncertain derivation. ] A fiſh found only in 
Winander meer in Lancaſhire. 


cinder. | 
Spraywood, in charring, parts frequently into various 
cracks. 3 f oodawwvard on Foſſils. 
CHAR. #./. C cynne, work; Sax. Lye. It is derived by Skin- 
ner, either from charge, Fr. buſineſs, or cane, Sax. care, or 
leeren, Dutch, to lweep, } Work done by the day; a fingle 
job or taik, | W | | 
But a mere woman, and commanded : 
By ſuch poor paſſion, as the maid that milks, TR 
And does the meanelt chars, Shnkeſp. Antony and Cleop. 
Harveſt done, to char work did aſpire; | 
Meat, drink, and twopence, were her daily hire. Dryden. 
To CHAR. v. 1. [from the on To work at others houſes 
by the day, without being a hired ſervant. | 
CHAR-WOMAN. 7. J. [from char and awoman.} A woman 
hired accidentally for odd work, ordingle days. | 
Get three or tour char-xvorento attend you conſtantly in 
the kitchen, whom you pay only with the broken meat, a few 
coals, and all the cinders.  Svift's Dinectious tothe Cook, 
CHA'RACTER. . /. [character, Lat. xagaxvdg.] 
1. A mark; a ſtamp; a repreſentation, 1 
In outward alio her reſembling leſs png 
lis image, who made both; and leſs expreſſing 
The character of that dominion giv'n Bo 
O er other creatures 


But his neat cookery ! 


The purpoſe is perſpicuous even as {ubſtance, | 
Whole groſſneſs little characters ſum up. Shakeſpeare, 
It were much to be withed, that there were throughout the 
world but one fort of character tor each letter, to expreſs it 
to the cye; and that enaktl e to the natural al- 


3. The hand or manner of writing. 


4. A repreſentation of any man as to his perſonal qualities. 
Fach drew fair characters, yet none 7 

Of theſe they feign' d, excels their own, Dien haut. 
5. An account of any thing as good or bad. 


gave ſo bad a character of it. Addi ſon on lialye 


y, or epick poem, the hero of the piece muſ he 
advanced foremoſt to the view of the reader or ipcCtator ; he 
mult outſhine the reſt of all the characters; he mult appear 
the prince of them, like the ſun in the Copernican ſyſtem, en- 
compatſed with the leſs noble planets. Dryden's Þ 

Homer has excelled all the heroick poets that ever wrote, 


is admitted into his poem, acts a part which would have 


7. Perſonal qualities; particular conſtitution of the mind, 
Nothing fo true as what you once let fall, 

Mott women have no charaZters at all. _ Popes 
poſt or office. 

The chief honour of the magiſtrate conſiſts in maintaining 


_engrave, 5 Ps 
Iheſe few precepts in thy memory 


Shew me one ſcar character d on thy ſkin: Shaleſp. 
O Rolalind! thele trees thall be my books, | | 


CHARACTER1'STICAL. I adj. [from charattcrize.) 
CHARACTERI'STICK, 


marks the peculiar properties of any perſon or thing. 


_ raeteriſlick diſtinction. Weoodaward on Foſſils. 


conſtancy, his patience, his piety, or whatever characteriſti- 
cal virtue his poet gives him, raiſes our admiration, Dryden. 


CHARACTERI'STICALNESS. 2. /. [from characteriſlical. 


The quality of being peculiar to a character. . 
'STICK. 7. /. That which conſtitutes the cha- 
ora, that which diſtinguiſhes any thing or perſon from 
otners. | | 


- erts itſelf, in a manner ſuperiour to that of 7 poet, as it 18 
the great and peculiar characteriſtict which diſti 

from all others. 5 8 

CHARACTERISTICK of a Lagarithm. 
dex or exponent. | 


| 79 CHA'RACTERIZE. v. a. [from character. 5 
1. To give a character or an account of the pertonal qualities 


of any man. 


2, To engrave, or imprint. 


ments. characterixed and engraven in t 
and growing up with it. 
3. To mark with a particular ſtamp or token. | 

There are faces not only individual, but gentilitious and 
national; European, Afiatick, Chineſe, African, and Gre- 
cian faces are charaterized. | Arbuthnot on Air. 


e ſoul, born with it, 


racter. 5 Regt 
When water drops have worn the ſtones of Troy, 


And blind oblivion ſwallowed zities up, | 


And mighty ſtates charaerleſs are grated, 
To dutty nothing. 
7 [from character.] Impreſſion; mark; 
diſtinction. | 


Fairies uſe flowers for their charactery. Shakeſpeare. 
All my engagements I will conſtrue to thee, 
All the charactery of my ſad brows. Shakeſp. J. Cæſar. 
CHA'RCOAL. 1. /. [imagined by Skinner to be derived from 
char, buſineſs ; but, by Mr. Lye, from to chart, to burn. } 
Coal made by burning wood under turf, It is uſed in pre- 
paring metals. 

Seacoal laſts longer than charcoal; and charcoal of roots, 
being coaled into great pieces, laſts longer than ordinary char- 
coal. 

Love is a fire that burns and ſparkles, 
In men as nat'rally as in charcoals, 
Which tooty chymiſts ſtop in holes RE 

When out of wood they extract coals. Hudibras. 

Is there, who, lock'd from ink and paper, ſcrawls _ 
With deſp'rate charcoal round his darken'd walls? Pope. 
CHARD. 2. J. [charde, 8 
1. Chards of artichokes are the leaves of fair artichoke plants, 
tied and wrapped up all over but the top, in ſtraw, during the 


Chambers. 


tion. life's Parergon. 
6. A decretal epiſtle. n | 


| {ome of their bitterneſs. 


2. Chard; ef beet, are plants of white beet tranſplanted, pro- 
. „ | ducing 


Let the keyſtone break without the arch, ſo much as you | 


To CHAR. H. a. [See CHARCOAL,] Toburn wood to a black | 


Paradiſe Loft, b. viii. I, la. 


2. A letter uſed in writing or printing. 


He cut our roots in chr. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeling, 


lder's Elements of Speechs 


I found l the letter throven inat the caſement of my cloſet, | 
You know the chara#er to be your brother's,  Shakeſps 


This ſubterraneous paſſage is much mended, fince Seneca 


uf reſnoy * 
in the wultitude and variety of his charactert; every god that 


been ſuitable to no other deity, Addiſon, Spectator, No 233. 


_ the dignity of his character by ſuitable actions. Atterburys 
| To CHARACTER. v. &, [from the noun.} Jo inſeribe; to 


See thou character. Shakeſpeare's Hanlet. 


And in their barks my thoughts I'll character. > 64 90 
[ 2.) That | 
which conſtitutes the character, r 


There are ſeveral others that I take to have been likewiſe 
ſuch, to which yet I have not ventured to prefix that cha- 


The ſhining quality of an epick hero, his magnanimity, his 


I ſhall here endeavour to ſhew, how tliis vaſt invention ex- 


nguiſhes hint + 
Pope's Efay on Homer. 
he ſame with the in- 


It is ſome commendation, that we have avoided publickly 
to charatterize any perſon, without long experience, Saul, 8 


They may be called anticipations, 3 or ſenti= 


Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
CHA'RACTERLESS. adj, | from character.] Without a cha- 5 


Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 


Bacon s Natural Hiſtory, Ne 779, 


autumn and winter; this makes them grow white, and loſe 


— —¹‚ 


———— 5 


—— 


= 


— 


Auilty in 


5. To challenge. 3 | . | 
The priett ſhall charge her by an oath. Nuub. v. 19. 


55 8. To connvand.“ 


The king hath ſtriclly charg'd the contrary. Shakeſpeare. 


0 will not fweeten this little hand. 
ſigh is there? the heart is ſorely charged. Shakejp. Macbeth. 
When oftenurg'd, unwilling to be great, : 


11. To fill. . | „ 
It is pity the obeliſks in Rome had not been charged with 


CHARGE. A. /. from the verb.] 


ducing great tops, which, in the midſt, have a large, white, 
thick, do wny, and cotton-like main ſhoot, which is the true 
chard. Mortimer. 
ToCH 1 v. a. [ charger, Fr. caricare, Ital. from car- 
rus, Lat. | | 
1. To entruſt; to commiſſion for a certain purpoſe, It has with 
betore the thing eutruſted. | 
And the captain of the guard charged Joſeph abith them, 
and he ſerved them, | | Geneſis, Xl. 4+ 
What you have charged me with, that J have done. Shak. 
2. To impute as a debt, with oz before the debtor. 
My tather's, mother's, brother's death, I pardon: 
That's ſomewhat ſure; a mighty ſum of murder, 
Of innocent and kindred blood ſtruck off, 
My prayers and penance ihall diſcount tor theſe, 
And beg of Heav'n to charge the bill oz me. Dryden. 
It is not barely the ploughinan's pains, the reaper's, and 
threſher's toil, and the baker's ſweat, is to be counted into the 
bread we eat; the plough, mill, oven, or any other utenfils, 
mult all be c ed on the account of labour. oc ke. 
3. To impute; with on before the perſon to whom any thing 1s 
imputed. 5 8 9 
No more accuſe thy pen, but charge the crime 
On native ſloth, and negligence of time. Dryden. 
It is eaſy to account for the difficulties he charges e the 


peripatetick doctrine. 3 . Lacke. 
Perverſe mankind! whoſe wills, created free, 
Charge all their woes o abſolute decree z : 

All to the dooming gods their guilt tranſlate, | 

And follies are milcall'd the crimes of fate. Pope. 


We charge that upon neceſſity, which was really deſired 
and choſen. Watts's Logick. 
4. To impoſe as a taſk. It has wth before 8 impoſed. 
The goſpel chargeth us with piety towards God, and jui- 
tice oY. charity to men, and temperance and chaſtity in re- 
ference to ourſelves. | N Tillotſou. 
es, To accuſe; to cenſure. . 
8 eaking thus to you, I am fo far from charging you as 


_ exhortation wholly needleſs. Wake's Preparation for Death, 
6. To accuſe. It has ght betore the crime. 


And his angels he charged wth folly. Job, ir. 18. 


| Thou canſt not, cardinal, deviſe a name 
So flight, unworthy, and ridiculous, _ = 
To charge me to an anſwer as the pope, Shakeſp. K. Jobn. 


I may not ſuffer you to viſit them; 


Wuy dott chou turn thy face ? I charge thee, antwer 


To what I thall enquire. Dryden and Lee's OH. 


= I charge thee, ſtand; 

And tell thy name and buſineſs in the land. Drydex.. 
9. To fall upon; to attack; to make an onſet. OY 
| With his prepared {word he charges home 
My unprovicte 
The Greciaas rally, and their pow'rs unite; - 

With fury charge us, and renew the fight. © Dryden. 
Like your heroes of antiquity, he charges in iron, and 


ſeems to deſpiſe all ornament, but intrinfick merit, Gran. 
10. To burden; to load. 1 5 ä 


Here's the ſmell of blood ſtill; all the perfumes of Arabia 
Oh! oh! oh! — Wat a 


Vour country, calls you from your lov'd retreat, 
And {ends to ſenates, charg'd with common care, 
Which none more ſhuns, and none can better bear. Dryden. 
Like meat {wallowed down tor pleature and greedinels, 

_ Which only charges the tumach, or fumes into the brain, 
| . | | Temple, 


A faultin the ordinary method of education, is the charg- | 


ing of children's memories with rules and precepts. - Locke. 


phicks. 8 


ſeveral parts of the Egyptian hittories, inſtead of any i 
12. To load a gun with powder and bullets, 


HO 


1. Care; truſt; cuſtody. 


One of the Turks laid down letters e pg a ſtone, ſaying, | . 
in charge. Knoles. | 


that in them was contained that they ha 
A harddiviton, when the harmtets ſheep e 
Muit leave their lunbs to hungry wolves in change. 


| . Fairfax. 
He enquired many things, as well concerning the princes 
vehich had the charge of the city, whether they were in hope | 


to defend the ſame. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
2. Precept; mandate; command. 
| Saul | 
ſerved ſpoils, had not the Lord, in that particular cafe, given 
ipecial charge to the contrary, Hooker, b. v. 17. 
It is not for nothing, that St. Paul giveth charge to beware 


of philoſophy ; that is to tay, ſuch knowledge as men by na- 


tural reaſon attain unto, Hooker, b.ui. & 8. 
The leaders having charge from you to ttand, 
Will not go oft until they hear you ſpeak. 

| | He, who requires 
From us no other ſervice than to keep _ 
T his one, this eaty charge, of all the trees 
In paradiſe, that bear delicious fruit ; 

So various, not to taſte that only tree 


Of knowledge, planted by the tree of life. Par. Laſt, b. iv. | 


3. Commiſſion; trult conferred ; office. 


If large polleſſions, pompous titles, honourable charges, | 


and profitable commiſſions, could have made this proud 
man happy, there would have been nothing wanting to his 


eſtabliſhment. eee c I. Eſirange. 
Go firit the maſter of thy herds to find 
True to his charge a loyal ſwain and kind. Pope. 


4 It Lad auciently fornetimes over before the thing committed 


to trutt. 


I gave my brother charge over Jeruſalem; for he was a | 
faithful man, and feared God above many. Nehemiah, vii. 2. 


5. It has of betore the ſubject of conmand or truſt. 
—— | Haſt thou eaten of the tree, * 
Whereof 1 gave thee charge thou ſhould'ſt not eat? 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. J. 123. b 


6. It has on before the perſon charged. 


Hz loves Get with all his heart, that is, with that degree 
of love, which is the higheſt point of our duty, and of God's 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 


charge upen us. 
7. Accuſation ; imputation. 
We need not lay new matter to his charge: 
What you have feen him do, and heard him tpeak, 
Beating your officers, curſing yourſelves. 


and laying to their charge the pri 
the ignorance, and ſuperttition or popith times, 
$. The perſon or thing entruſted to care or management. 
V hy hait thou, Satan, broke the hounds preſcrib'd 

To thy tranſgreſhons, and diſturb'd the cg 
Of others? 
More ha he (aid, but, teartul of her ſtay, 
The (tarry guardian drove his charge away, 


9. An exhortation of a judge to a jury. 
10. Expence; colt. 


11. It is, in later times, commonly uſed in the plural, charges. 


is matter, that I can ſincerely ſay, 1 believe the | 


a plaiſter, or between a plaiſter and a cataplaſim. Farr, Dil. 
17. In heraldry. 


body, lanc'd my arm. Shbaleſp. K. Lear. 


CHARGEABLENESS, . /. ¶ from chargeable.) Expence; colt; 


Adiliſon on Ita ly. | 


might even lawtully have offered to God thoſe re- | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Shakeſpeare.' 
Theſe very men. are a eee reproaching the clergy, 

e, the avarice, the luxury, 
Sa. 


Milton's Paradiſe I. al, h. iv. I. 879. 


Our guardian angel ſaw them where they fate 
Above the palace of our {lumb'ring king 
He ſigh'd, abandoning his charge to fac. Dryden. 
This part ſhould be the governour's principal care; that 
an habitual gracefulneſs and politeneſs, in all his carriage, 
may be {ettled in his charge, as much as may be, betore he 
goes out of his hands. « . * Lucke, 


Being long ſince made weary with the huge charge, which 
you have laid upon us, and with the Erong endurance of io 
many complaints, | Spenjer on Ireland. 

Their charge was always borne by the queen, and duly 
paid out of the exciequer, Bacon's Advice to Þ illiors. 

Witneſs this army of ſuch mats and charge, | 
Led by a delicate and tender prince.  Shakefp. Hamlet, 
He liv'd as kings retire, though more at large, 

From publick butnets, yet of equal charge. Dryden. 


A man ought warily to begin charges, which, once begun, 


2 3 Fe" by. he 
will continue. Bacon's Hays. 
Dryden. 


Ne'er put yourſelf to charges, to complain 

Of wrong, which heretofore you did ſuſtain. 

The laſt pope was at conſiderable charges, to make a little 
kind of harbour in this place, - Addiſon on Italy. 
E F555 ͤ wr 

And giving a charge upon their enemies, like lions, they 
ſlew eleven thouſand tootmen, and fixteen hundred hortemen, 
and put all the others to fight, 2 Macc. xi 11. 

Honourable retreats are no ways inferiour to brave coarges; 
as having lets of fortune, more of diſcipline, and as much of 
valour. . Bacon's War xi Spain. 
13. The ſignal to fall upon enemics. | j 

Our author ſeems to tound.a charge, and begins like the 
clangour of a trumpet. Dryden, 
14. The poſture ot a weapon fitted for the attack or combat. 

Their neighing courſers, daring of the (pur, 
Their armed ſlaves in charge, their beavers: gown; 


15. The quantity of powder and ball put into a gun, 
16, Among farriers. 2 1 5 c 
. Charges a preparation, or 3 ſort of ointment, of the con- 
ſiſtence of a thick decoction, which js applied to the oulder- 
ſplaits, inflammations, and ſprains of horſes. | 

A charge is of a middle nature, between an ciptment and 


Tue charge is that which is borne upon the colour, except 
it be a coat divided only by partition. Peacbunm. 
CHA'RGEABLE, adj. {from charge.] 
1. Expenſive; coſtly. | 9 TE 
Divers bulwarks were demoliſhed upon the ſea coaſts, in 
peace chargeable, ani little ſerviceable in war, Hayzeari, 
with labour and travel night and day, that we might not be 
chargeable to any of you. 8 BY 2 Theſſ. iii. 8. 
_ There was another accident of the ſame nature on the Si- | 
cilian tide, much more pleaſant, but leſs chargeable; tor wt 
cott nothing but wit. „ Wotton. 
Conſidering the chargeable methods of their education, their 
numerous iſlue, and finall income, it is next to a miracle, that 
no more of their children ſhould want. Atterbury. | 
$. amputable; as a'debtor rim. 
Nothing can be a reaſonable ground of deſpiſing a man, 
but ſome fault or other chargeable upon him. South, 
3. Subject to charge or accuſation z accuſable. . 


indelicacy ; they would be immoral. SeHator, NY 286, 


coſtlineis. 672) On | : 
That which moſt deters me from ſuch trials, is not their 
_chargeableneſs, but their untatistaRtorinets, though they 
ſhould ſucceed. „ 3 - 
CHA'RGEABLY, adv, [from chargeable.) Expenſively; at | 
_ great colt, . 5 
He procured it not with his money, but by his wiſdom 
not chargeably bought by him, but l:berally given by others 
by his means. SS Ajcham's Schootmaſier. 
CHARGER, 2. /. [from charge.] A large diſh. 
pe EE All the tributes land and fea affords, - 
Heap'd in great chargers, load our ſumptuous boards, 
N : EINE 8 Denham. ö 
Ihis golden charger, ſnatch'd from burning Troy, 
Anchiſes did in facrifice employ, Duden! HEnuelid. 
FEu'n Lamb himſelf, at the moſt ſolemn tealt, 
Might have ſome chargers not exactly drels'd. 
Nor dare they cloſe their eyes, 
Void of a bulky charger near their lips, 
With which in often interrupted fleep, 
Their trying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr'd tongues, _ 5 
CHARILY. adv, from chary.] Warily; frugally. | 
CHARINESS, x. /. [from ch.] Caution; nicety ; fcrupu- 
loutneſs, - - - . VVV 
I will conſent to act any villainy againſt him, that may 
not ſully the charme/7 of our honelty. Shakeſpeare. 
CHARIOT. 2. /. [car-rhod, Welch, a wheeled car; tor it 
is known the Britons fought in ſuch; charriot, Fr. car- 
retta, Ital.] 
1. A carriage of pleaſure, or ſtate. 
| | Thy grand captain Antony | 
Shall ſet thee on truumphant charts, anc 
Put garlands on thy head. 
e He feims the liquid plains, 
High on his chart, and with looſen'd reins : 
Nlajeſtick moves along. Drydens Æneid. 
2. A car in which men of arms were anciently placed. 
3. A lighter kind of coach with only back feats. | 
To CHAN RIO Tr. v. 4. [trom the noun. ] To convey in a cha- 
riot. This word is rarely ufed. ES 
An angel all in flames aſcended 
As in a fiery column cn . 
Milton's Ageniſtes. 


His godlike preſence. | 
CHARIOTE'ER. 2. ſ. ¶ from ch ariot.] He that drives the cha- 
riot, It is uſed only in ſpeaking of military chariots, and 
thoſe in the ancient publick games, | 
The gaſping charicteer beneath the wheel © 
Of his own car,  Dryden's Fables. 
The burning chariot, and the chariwteer, | 
In bright Boòtes and his wane appear. Addiſon on Italy. 
Show us the youthtul handſome chariuteer, a 
Firm in his feat, and running his career. Prier. 
CHARIOTRACE, . . ¶ from chariot and race.) A ſport an- 
ciently uſed, where chariots were driven for the prize, as no 
horles run. BOOT HT Auk Ir RES MRS ; 
There is a wonderful vigour and ſpirit in the deſcription of 
the horſe and chariotrace. Addifon on the Georgicks. 
CHA'RITABLE. adj. [ charitable, Fr, from charite.] | 
1. Kind in giving alms; liberal to the poor. 
He that ns Fo a charitable perſon from giving alms to a 
poor man, is tied to reititution, if he hinderev him by fraud 
or Violence, Taylor's Holy Living. 
Shortly thou wilt behold me poor, and kneeling 
Before thy charitable door for bread. Rowe's Jane Shore. 
How hail we then wiſh, that it might be allowed us to ve 


5 King. 


Philips. 


over our hves ag 


gain, in order to fill every minute of them 


Jo fome freſh palture, 95 


Dry.len, 


2. Goodwill; benevolence z di{yolition to think well 


'hakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ti. Z 


Neither dul we eat _y man's bread for nought, but wrought | 


Your papers would be chargeable with ſomething worſe than | 


principal ſubjects of comedy. 


Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. | 


CHA 


Health to himſelf, and to his infants bref 
be lab' rer bears: what his hard heart denice 
His charitable vanity fapplics, : 


2. Kind in judging ot others; Uipoſed to tenderneſs; — 
ey 


volent, | 

How had you been my friends elſe? VV 
charitable tile trom thouſands, did you ne 
to my hart? | 


I 
erg, 

* * . o 8 at 
v, * * — — 1 * * 0 16 Pn N 
all you this aſermon? The bihons agu 


. * 5 ” 0p 2 ner 
ed; By a charitable conſtruction it may bea f. F 
3 B n may be a ſermon. Baces 


| By the, 
Founded in reaſon, loyal, jutt, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Ot tather, fon, and brother, firtt were known. Par. Ll 
tber 
My errours, Ttope, are only thote of charity to thank 
and tuch as my own i has cauled me t6 Commit tha 
of others may more eatuy excuſe. Dryden Religio Lai I 
3. The theological virtue of univerſel love, was. 
Concerning charity, the final object wherecf is that ncom 
prehenſible beauty which ſhineth in the countenanceof Cd 
the Son of the living God. - Hicker, b. i. 5 4 
Peace. peace, tor ſhame, if not for c/ UPUy os, 
—Urge jeither charity nor ſhame to me ; 
Uncharitably with me Have you dealt. 
| „ | Only add 
Dee ls to thy knowledge anſwerable, add faith; 
Ada virtue, patience, temperance, add love, - 
By name to.come-call'd ue, the tout: : 
Of all the reſt. Miiton's leradiſb Left; b. viitt 
Þ aith believes therevelutions of Gd J hop: expects h 
miles; chariꝗ loves his excellencies and mercics. 
But laſting choritz's more araple way, 
Nor Hound by time, nor ſubjcek to decay, ; 
In happy triumph thall for ever hve. : Pear. 
a Chariiy, or a love of God, which works by a love dt Gyr 
Neigubour, is greater than taith or hope. Atterbirs, 
4. Liberality to the por. | 2 
le heathen poet, in commenting the charity of Di!5ts 
the Lrojans, poke like a chriitian. Dh den's Fables, Ded. 
5. Alms; relief. given to the poor. ä | 
We muſt incline to the king; I will look for him, and pri- 
vity rcheve lum; go you and maintain talk with the duke, 
| that ny charity be not of him perceived, Shak.” K. Lear, 
Ih ant did well to reprove the graſshopper for her Hoch- 
func! 3 but ſhe did ill then to retuſe her à chariiy in her 
| dittrels. 25 ö . EE LE irange. 
To CHa RK. H. a, To burn to a black cinder, as woud is 
burned to make charcoal. Wi | . 
Exceſs, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man on the 
head, or, with a fever, like fire in a ſtrong- water ſhop, burns 


Shak. Rick, Ill 


5%, 

8 j 10 

7 air. 
” 


him down to the ground; or ii it flames not out, chark; him 


to à coal. © Grew's Coſnolggia Sacra, b. iii. c. v. C10. 
CHARLATAN. 2. /. { charlatan, Fr. ciarlatano, Ital. trom 
ciarlare, to cliatter.] A quack; a mountebank; an em- 
pirick, - e > 2s 3 

Saltimbanchoes, quackſalvers, and charlatans, deceive 
them in lower degrees. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 3. 


For charlatans can do no gocd, bo 
Until they're mounted ina cr]- . | Hudibras, 
CHARLATA'NICAL, adj. [trom charlatan. ] Quackiſli; ipno- 
rant. 55 „ 
A cowardly ſoldier, and a charlatanical doctor, are the 
Convley, Pretace. 
CHA'RLATANRY. 2. / from charlatan.] Wheedling; de- 
ceit; cheating with fair words. | 55 
CHARLES'S-WAIN. 2. /. The northern conſtellation, called 
the Bear cf ent Es 5 
here are ſeven ſtars in Urſa minor, and in Charles. 
cin, or Plauſtrum of Urſa major, ſeven. Vulger Errours. 
HARLOCYE. 2. /. A weed growing among the corn With a 
yellow Bower. It is a ſpecies of Mithridate muſtard. 
CHARM. ». /. [charme, Fr. carmen, Latin. ] 
1. Words, or phil:res, or characters, imagined to have ſome 
occult or unintelligible power. 5 5 
never knew a woman ſo dote upon a man, ſurely Tthing 
you have charms, — Not I, Laflure thee; fetting the attac- 
tion of my good parts aſide, I have no other 077%. Shot, 
There have been ever uſed, either barbarous words, of f 
ſente, left they ſhould diſturb the imagination, or words 4 
{mil;tude, that may ſecond and feed the imagination: and 
this was ever as well in heathen charms, as in farm: of 
later ine Bocon's Nataral Hiftory, Ne 988. 
Alcyone he names amidit his pray'rs, 
Names as a charm againſt the waves and wind, 


Anteus could, by magick charms, 
Recover ſtrength, whene'er he fell. Cx. 


8 5 wat . | 8 1595 11 
2. Something of power to tubdue oppolition, and gan tis“ 


fections. i 
Well founding verſes are the charm we ule, 
Heroick thoughts and virtue to intule, 
But what avail her unexhauſted itorcs, 
Her blooming mountains and her ſunny ſhores, 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impaxt, 
The miles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud oppreſſion in her vallies reigns, 
| And tyranny ulurps her happy plains ? 
To CHARM. v. . { from the noun. J. 
1. To tortify with charms againſt evil. 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable creſts, 
I bear a chormed lite, which mutt not yield 
To one of woman born. . Shakeſpeare's Mache. 
2. To make powerful by charms. EE 
Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all his {pirtts : 
ever ſhould be enchanted. — r 
3. To lubdue by ſome ſecret power; to amaze. 
I, in mine own woe charm d, 
Could not find death, where I did hear him Sni 
Nor feel him where he ſtruck. Sbateſp. Ce. 
4. To ſubdue the mind by pleaſure. | 
| Iis your graces 
That from my muteſt conſcience to my tongue. , 
Charms this report out. - Shakeſpeare's CR 
Amore: ! my lovely foe, 
Tell me where thy 1trength does lie: | 
Where the pow'r that chars us 10g Vall 
In thy ſoul, or in thy eye? 5 
CHARMER, 2. . [from charm. ] One that has the Po 
charms, or enchantments. 
That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give; 
She was a charmer, and could almoſt read „one 
The thoughts of people. Shakgprare i 
The paſſion you pretended, 
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with charitable othces ! p 


Was only to obtain; But 


Mott in his mouth, and ever in his mind. Dry. 
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40 the charm is ended, 
wen in * | R 
1 The charmer you diidam. Dryden g Span. Friar, 
3 5; farticip. adj. {from charm.) Pleaſing in the 
CA VNAI Rs. 76 
i 3 4 T e. * * . * 5 
a ! 1 -oodnets will be charming, for ever all wicked- 
por eve. + = . 0 


is will be mot 0410UsS, - 3 a Prat. 
- 0 charming vouth! in the f11 {t O nung Page, 
do many gruces m 10 green an age. j \ ryden. 
AMIS CLV. ad. (nom Charn2g. ] In ſuch a manner as 
mo unglv. | 


(ante CE eee 
to 11640 Ca = 


Po ey inely, and dilcovered as fine a ſet of 
Ls 1 Ni * El Coat ming Ys . 3 * ? 
She tmile J ; Addyon's Freebolder, Ne 11. 


teeth as ever oye ben n n Th r ; 
1 from charming. ] The power ot 


C43 KUINGNESS» 1. 
pleaung ; 


f g ataining fleſh, or carcaſes. 
chax EL. ach. [ charrel, Fr.] Cor eee 


Such arc thole tuck und gioomy madoves damp 
Ott found in charnet vaults, and icpulchres, * 
; Mg DY + n. rave. zt. 
Ling ring and utting by a new-made grave l 
N . * X y * 
4. The place under Churches where the bones of the 
1 * . 0 5 « 
d are repohieds © HI» 
8 [t <harnc(-bouſes and our graves muſt tend 
Thoſz, that we bur y, back; our monuments 4 i * 
chall be the maws ot Kites. Shabeſpeare J Macbelb. 
Whey they were in thole charnel-hauſes, every one was plac- 
Jin order, and a black pillar or cottin ſet by him. Jr. 
CHART. . /. {charta, Lat.] A delineation or map of coaits, 
for the ule of iailors. It is dutinguithed trom a map, by re- 
entine Only. the coaſts. 8 | | 
refent:ng only the coa | 
The Portugueſe, when hey had doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, found tkiliul pilates, uin aſtronomical initruments, 
geographical charts, and compalles. 
cas TER. Bf. {charta, Latin.] 


ind man. Charters are divided into charters of the king, and 
ehariers of private pertons. Charters of the king are thoie, 
whereby the King palleth any grant to any pel ton or more, or 
to any body politick: as a charter ot exemption, that no man 
ſhall be empannelled on a jury 5 charter of pardon, . 
1mm is tor given a felony, or other oitence, Convel. 
Ik you deny it, let the danger light . - © ee 
Upon your charter, and your city's freedom. Shakeſp. 
Here was that charter ſeal'd, wherem tne crown. =» 
All marks of arbitrary power lays down. "Denham. 
She hakes the rubbith from her mounting brow, | 
And ſeems to have renew'd her charter's date, 


Which heavn-will to the death of time allow. Dryden. 
1. Any writing beſtowing privileges or 5 go 
arter whereby God 


tis not to be wondered, that the great charter v 
beltowed the whole earth upon Adam, and confirmed it unto 
the lons of Noah, being as brief in word as large in eſtect, hath 
bad much quarrel of interpretation. g 

God renewed this charter of man's ſovereignty over the 
eratures: © 8 | T0, : South, 

4 Privilege; immunity; exemption... _ Fo IT 
| mult have liberty, 

Withal as large a charter as the wind, x 

To blow on whom I pleale; for fo fools have; | 

And they that are molt gauled with my tolly, y, 

Tay moit mult laugh. Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 

JJ 8 

Who has a charter to extol her blood, 

When ſhe does praiſe me, grieves me. 


. 
- 


Shakeſpeare. | 


C)ARTER-PARTY. 2. . ( chartre partie, Fr.] A paperrelat- | 


ug d 4 contract, of which each party has a ag þ ; 1 
Charter-parties, or contracts, made even upon the high ſea, 
touctung things that are not in their own nature maritime, 
belong not to the admira!'s juriſdiction. Hale. 
CHARTERED. adj. {from charter.) Inveſted with privileges 
by charter; privileged, % TE 
1 When he ſpeaks, 
The air, a charlerd libertine, is ſtill. 
Cia'sv, ach. 
Over his 
bountifully 


Shakeſp. Henry V. 
[from care.] Careful; cautivus; wary; frugal. 
Kindred he held a wary and chary care, which 
was exprelied, when occalion ſo required. . 

5 : Careao ; 

The charief maid is prodigal enough, 
Ak page her beauty to the moon. 
of Axon V. a. (chaſer, . | 
1 Is purſue as an enemy. HE . 

And Abimelech chajed him, and he fled 88 
7 ö : UE CJ, IX. 40. 
1 To tollow as a thing deſirable. 1 28 5 7 | 
& lo drive; P 1 ; a 
. Thus chaſed by their brother's endleſs malice, from prince 
£ apa and from aceto place, they, for their ſafety, fled 


Wake city of Biſennis. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Ay 3 the following morn had chas'd away 


L cussk Metals, See To ENCHASE. 
Th [from the verb.] 8 
; "Im purtuit of any thing as game. 5 
by 1 A. was haſt' ning, in the chaſe, it ſeems, 
Tu fen couple, meets he on the way 
e lather of this teeming lady. 
ache 3 75 more pleaſant, methinks, than to drive a 
ele conduct, trom one end of che world to ano- 
A never to loſe ſight of it till it fall into eternity. 
F treſz to be hunted Burnet” s Theory of the Earth. 
oncerning umec, appropriation to chaſe or iport. 
fit, he. the beatts of chaſe, whereof the buck is the 
4 bs called the firſt year a fawn. 
on ma 1 a, and of thy virgin train 3 
iſs _ [ll that ſpotleſs name retain, 
tent the toreſts, thy chaſte will obey, 


Ving ſtars, and light reſtor'd the day.. Dryden. | 


; Dryden. 


Prior. 


e of fame, by few purſu'd, | 
tion on the multitude. Dryden. 
Wath made a match with ſuch a wrangler, 


he admiral. wth © i f 
amiral, with ſuch ſhips only as could tuddenly be 
u, withthe hi . 
me, and ſuch as came daily in, we ſet upon them, 
Ay, upon the ſud 
rt onf: Ws of horſemen, with ſuch violence, that, at the 
1 
bey ſeek 
the hero's face; 
rs dran ad che 
Tit 
Vt all : : 
v A the courts of F rance will be difturb'd 


nd on] 4 mak h 1 g 5 
Furt „, dale the beaſts of chaſe thy prey. 
Ti, dan enemy, or of ſomething noxious. 
Areadineſs, made f. i 
5Y © I 
Ue hundred deg forth towards them; inſomuch as of 
* Dar 
* dem chaſe, Bacon. 
train 9 den, he ſallied out upon them with 
h ; : gt 
Fcedy A ew them, and, having them in chaſe, did 
de rv Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Eran 2 759 te » Which us'd to glow, | 
en the thick ſa: 
And Witlian, A mere foe, 
* Purtuit the glorious chaſe. 
r * drawn deſtru 
Tell tim, 
& 7; 2 baſes, 
> de gn 5 
, «Me hunted. 


Ve, ling : 
Won, rifin en g of her purſued chaſe, went circling | 
Hold, War: L 1 ue leſs lanſe of ring. Sidney, 5. il. 
Fur! myself wr eck thee out ſome other chaſe, 
Honour; = ra this deer to death. Shakeſpeare. 
4 Od re compence 8 chaſe; purſue that game, 


loſs of love with fame. Granville. 


12 =IQUN 5 
IJ 1 t a4 146 . 
A; . ech With fuch beats as are hunted. 


ac tor 


| CHa'sER. n. . (from chaſe.] 
| 7 


*L-BOUSE. 1. J. [charmer, Fr. from Caro, carnis, | 


Arbuthnot on Coins. | 


| A charter is a written evidence of things done between man | 


Ralcigh's Egays. | 


1 Some feel the rod, 


s Survey Corwall. | 
Shakeſpeare. 


Shak, Winter's Tale. 


_ Shakeſpeare. | 


there came ſcarce thirty to work: how- 


of lomething as deſirable. 3 | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. | 


Acer and game, of a muddle nature between | 


a foreſt and a park; being commonly leſs than a foreſt, and not 


and ſtored with greater diverſity of game than a parx. A chaje 
differs tom a foreſt in this, becauſe it may he in the hands ot 
a {ubject, which a foreſt, in its proper nature, cannot; and 
trom a park, in that it is not 1ncloted, and hath not only a 
larger compats, and more ſtore of 


of tae typ, tired upon thoſè that are purtued.. 
_ Mean time the Belgians tack upon our rear, 
Andraking cha/e-guns through our ſtern they tend. Dryd. 
Hunter; puriver; driver, 
ond hen began | | 
A ſtop 1 th' chaſer, a retire; anon 
A. rout, confunon thick. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
So fait he flies, that his reviewing eye | | 
Has loft the chaſers, and his car the cry. Denham. 
Stretch'd on the lawn, his fecond hope ſurvey, | 
At once the chaſer, and at once the prey. 
Lo Rutus tugging at the deadly dart, 
HhBlecds in the foreſt like a wounded hart. 
CHASM. 2, /. [xaome.] WY | . 
1. A breichunclotſed; a cleft; a gapez an opening. 
In all that viſible corporeal world, we. {ec no chat or 
gaps. N : Locke. 
The water of this orb communicates with that of the ocean, 
by means of certain hiatuſes or ch0/225 patiing betwixt it and 
the bottom of the ocean. Woodwward's X 
The ground adult her riv'n mouth diſparts, 


CHASE-GUN. 2. /. [from chaſe and gun. ] Guns in the torepart 


Pepe. 


<3 
Horrible chaſj! profound. 
2. A place unfilled; a vacuity. 
Some lazy ages, loſt in eaſe, 
No action leave to buſy chronicles z _ 
Such, whoſe ſupine telicity but makes, | 


Philips. 


In ſtory chu, in epochas miſtakes. 25 
CHA'SSELAS. u. . [French. ] A ſort of grape. Sec VIX E. 
CH AS TE. adj. { chaſte, Fr. caſlus, Lit | 5 
1. Pure from all commerce of ſexes; as a chaſte virgin. | 
2. With reſpect to language; pure; uncorrupt; not mixed 
with barbarous phraſes. . | 
3. Without obfcenity. | OT 
Among words which ſignify the ſame principal ideas, ſome. 
are clean and decent, others unclean fone ch. 

ſcene. „ V 
4. True to the marriage bee. 3 
Love your children, be diſcreet, chaſte, keepers at home. 


a 
IWatts's Logick. 


CHASTE-TREE. x. J. Vitex, Lat. / 5 

The flower conuits of one leaf, with two lips; the forepart 
is tubuloſe, from whoſe flower-cup rites the pointal, which: 
becomes an almoit ſpherical fruit, divided into four cells. 
The leaves are fingered like thoſe of hemp. This tree will 
grow to be eight or ten feet high, and produce their 1pikes 


Millar. 


| To CHAT EN. w. a. [chaſtier, Fr. caſtigo, Lat.] To correct; 


to 8 3 to mortity. N 1 
C baſten thy ton while there is hope, and let not thy ſou]: 
ſpare for his crying. Prob. xix. 18. 
I follow thee, ſafe guide! the path n 
Thou lead'ſt me; and to the hand of IIcav'n ſubmit, 
However chaſt'ning.. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. l. 373. 


And own, like us, the tather's chaſl ning hand. Rowe. 
Prom our loſt purſuit ſhe wills to hide Es 
Her clofe decrees, and chaſten human pride. Prior. 


the firſt ſyllable, now on the laſt.] 


My breaſt I'll burſt with ſtraining of my courage, 
But Iwill chaftiſe uus high minded ſtrumpet. Shakeſp. 


thus diſcovered and chaſtijed. 


| _ Grew's Ceſmologia Sacra. 
| Like you, commiſſion'd to chafii/e and bleſs, 
lle mutt avenge the world, and give it peace. 
2. To reduce to order, or obedience. ney 
. Hie thee hither, . 
That I may pour my ſpirits in thine ear, | 
And chaflife, with the valour of my tongue, 
All that unpedes thee, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3 „„ Know; Sir, that I ! „„ 
Will not wait pinion'd at your maſter's court, 
Nor once be chaſtis d with the ſober eye 
Of dull Octavia. Shaleſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
The gayle ( 
y decency chaſtis d. 5 Thomſon. 
CHASTI'SEMENT. . ſ. [chaftiment, Fr.] Correction; puniſh- 
ment. Theſe words are all commonly, though not always, 


Prior. 


uted of domettick or prone puniſhment. 
Shall I ſo much diſhonour my fair ſtars, | 


Ile held the chaſtijement of one which moleſted the ſce of 
Rome, pleaſing to God. 8 | 
For leven years what can a child be guilty of, but lying, 
or ill-natur'd tricks; the repeated commiſſion of which ſhall 
bring lum to the chaſtiſement of the rod. _ Locke. 
He receives a fit of ſickneſs as the kind chaftiſement and 
diſcipline of his heavenly Father, to wean his aftections from 


the world. 5 Bentley. 
CHa'STITY., 2. ſ. [caſtitas, Lat.] | | 
. Purity of: the baer | | 
Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow, 8 
To force a ſpotleſs virgin's chaſtity? Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 


Chaſtity is either abſtinence or continence : abſtinence is 

that of virgins or widows z continence of married perſons; 

chaſte marriages are honourable and pleaſing to God. Taylor. 
Ev'n here where frozen chaſtity retires, 


a puniſherz a corrector. . a | 
CHA'STELY .adv.{trom chafte.] Without incontinence; pure- 
ly; without contamination. 
You ſhould not pals here: no, though it were as virtuous 
to lie as to live chafeely. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


Make firit a iong of joy and love, 


Which claſtely flame in royal eyes. Motton. 
Succeſſion of a long deſcent, 
Which chaſlely in the channels ran, 
And from our demi-gods began. Dryden. 


CHa'STNESS. 2. J. [from chafte.] Chaſtity; purity. _ 
To CHAT. v. n. [from caqueter, Fr. Skinner ; perhaps from 
achat, purchaſe or cheapening, on account of the prate na- 


contracted from chatter.] To prate; to talk idly; to prat- 
| Use; to crackle ; to chaiter z to converſe at caſe. 


endued with to many liber ties: and yet of a larger compals, | 


game, but likewiſe more 


keepers and overicers. Cove. | 
He and his lady both are at the lodge, | 
Upon the northiide of this pleaſant ch. Shakeſp. 
8. The CHASE gf a gun, is the whole bore or length of apiece, 
taken withinfide, | Chambers, 


atural Hiſtory. | 


5 Drijdem. 


te, others ob- | 


Tits, ii. 5. 


of flowers at the extremity of every ſtrong ſhoot in autumn. 


| CHA'VENDER. 2. / [ chevejne, Fr. ] The chub 


To CHASTI'SE. v. a. {coftigo, Lat. antiently accented on | 
1. To puniſh; to correct by puniſhment; to afflict for faults. 
I am glad to tee the vanity or envy of the canting chymuits | ; 
Boyle's Sceptical Chymiſt. |- 


©: How ſeldom is the world affrighted or chaf{z/ed with ligns | 
or prodigies, earthquakes or inundations, famines or plagues? 


2. Of ſmall value; caſy to be 
On equal terms to give him chaſtiſement * Shakeſpeare. ; 


Raleigh's Efſays. | 


Love finds an altar for forbidden fires, Pope. 
2. Freedom from obſcenity, , n n 
I! here is not chaſtity enough in language, 
Without offence to utter them. | Shakeſpeare. | 
3. Freedom from bad mixture of * kind. * 
CHASTI'SER, 7. /. [from chaſtiſe.] The perſon that chaſtiſes; 


turally preduced in a bargain z or only, as it is moſt likely, 


Thus chatten the people in their ſteads, | 
Ylike as a monſter of many heads. Spen/er's Paſtoralt, 
Becaule that I familiarly ſometimes, 
Do ule you for my tool, and cat with you, 
Your ſaucineſs will jeſt upon my love. Shakeſpeare, 
All tongues ſpeak of lum, and the bleared ſigſits 
Are ipectacled to tee him. Your prattling nurte 
nto a rapture lets her baby cry, 
Vhile the chats him. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanuy 
The thepherds. on the lawn 
Sat imply chatting in a ruſtick row. 
With much gocdwill the motion was embrac'd, 
To chat a white on their adventures paſs' d. Dryden, 
CHaT. 1. /. [trom the verb.] Idle talk; prate; ſligut or 
negligent tattle. 2 | 
Lords that can prate 
As amply and unneceſſarily, _ 
As this Gonzalo, I myſelt would make 
A chough of as deep that. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 
The tume between betore the fire they lat, 
And thorien'd the delay by pleaſing chat. 
The leaſt is no Geer as good, but ſuch as 
felles is far greater than the tickling of bis palate with a glats 


D FP 1 (N. 


ot wine, or the idle chat of a foaking club. Lotte. 
Snutf, or the fan, ſupplies cach pauſe of chat, 
__ Withainging, laughing, ogling, and all that. Pope, 


C HAT. 7, . The keys ot trees are called chats, as aſh chats, 
CHA'TELLANY, u. J. {[chatelenie, Fr.] The diftrict under 
the dominion of a caſtle. | | 

Here are about twenty towns and 
_ ance, with cheir chatel/aries and dependencies. Dryden, 
CHA'TTTEL. 2. /. {See CATTLE. ] Any moveable polletfion z 
a terin now ſcarce uted but in forms of law. 
Navy, look not big, nor ſtamp, nor ſtare, nor fret; 
I x ill be maſter of what is mine own | 0 
She is my goods, my chattels. Shat, Taming the Shreau. 
Honour's a leaſe for lives to come, | 
And cannot be extended from 
I Thelegal tenant: 'tis a chattel A = | 
Not to be forteited in battle. Hudibras, p. i. c. iii. 
K Fro ended 


1. To make a noife as a pie, or other unharmonious bird. 


So doch the cuckow, when-the mavis ſings, | 
There was a crow {at chattering upon the back of a ſhecp; 
Woll, tirrah, ſays the ſheep, you durit not have done this to 
a dog. . L'Eſtrange. 
Pour birds of knowledge, that in duſky air 

| Chatter futurity. | 
2. To make a noiſe by collifiqn of the teeth. 

Stood Theodore ſurpriz'd in deadly fright, 


With chatt'ring teeth, and briitling hair upright, Dryden. 
Dip but your toes into cold water, OTST 
Their correſpondent teeth will chatter. Prior. 


3. Lo talk on or careleily. 8 
Suffer no hour to paſs away in a lazy idleneſs, an imper- 


2. Idle prate. 


CHA'TWOOD. ./. Little ticks ; fuel. | 

; a fiſh. 
Theſe are a choice bait for the chub, or chawender, or 

indeed any great fifli. _ Walton's Angler. 


| CHAUMONTE LLE. 2: J [Fr.] A fort of pear; which tee. 


To CHAW. v. a. [kawwen, Germ.] To champ between the 
teeth; to maſticate; to chew, | 
I home returning, fraught with foul def] 
'T hey come to us, but us love aws; 
He ſwallows us, and never chaavs ; 
He 1s the tyrant pike, and we the try. 
Whether he found any uſe of chawing 
in oil, in his mouth, when he was 0 
at a diſtance from his engine. 
The man who laught but once to fee an as 
Mumbling to make the croſs-grain'd thiſtles paſs, =_ 
Might laugh again, to fee a jury chaw | 
The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden. 
HAW. 2. /. [from the verb.] The chap; the upper or under 
part of a beaſt's mouth, 25 | | L 
I Mill turn thee back, and put hooks into thy chaws, and 


Denn. 
little ſponges, dipt 
y under water, and 


* 


CAWDRON. 2. /. Entrails. 

Add thereto a tyger's chaaud rin. 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. Shaleſp. Macbeth. 
CHEAP. adj. [ceapan, Sax. koopen, Dutch, to buy. ] 

1. To be had at a low rate; purchaſed for a ſmall price. 


Where there are a great many ſellers to a few buyers, there 


| © rene many buyers for a few ſellers, and the ſame thing 

will immediately turn dear. | „„ 

5 had; not reſpected. 5 

The 5 that is cheap in beauty, makes 
Beauty brief in goodneſs. Shakeſp. Meaſure for 

Had I fo laviſh of my preſence been, 8 
So common hackney'd in the eyes of men, =o pen; 

So (tale and cheap to vulgar company. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 

He thut is too much in any thing, to that he giveth another, 


The uſual titles of diſtinction, which belong to us, are 


temptible. . Atterbury. 
CHEAP. . /. 2 is an old word for market; whence 
_ Eaſtcheap, Cheapfide.) Market; purchaſe; bargain j as good 
c 7 1 a bon marche, Fr.] Yi ; 
'The tame wine that comes out of Candia, which we pay 
ſo dear for now a days, in that good world was very 22 
cheap. 8 Sidney, B. ii. 
It is many a man's caſe to tire himſelf out with hunting 
after that abroad, which he carries about him all the while, 
and may have it better cheap at home, L' Eftrange. 
Some few inſulting cowards, who love to vapour g 
cheap, may trample on thoſe who give leaſt reſiſtance. 
SED Decay of Piety. 
To CHE'APEN. v. a. [coapan, Sax. to buy. ENS, 
1. To attempt to purchaſe; to bid for any thing; to aſk the 
price of any commodity. : K 
Rich ſhe ſhall be, that's certain; wiſe, or I'll none; vir- 
tuous, or I'll never cheaper her; fair, or I'll never look on 
2 Sbaleſpearè t Much Ado about Nothing. 
The firſt he cheapened was a Jupiter, lich would have 


come at a very ealy rate. L' Ej*range. 
So in a morning, without bodice, | 
Slipt ſometimes out to Mrs. Thody's, ; 
To cheapen tea. Prior. 


To ſhops in crowds the daggled females fly," 
Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. 
2. To leſſen value. 5 | 
My hopes purſue a brighter diadem. 


; Saviſt, 


Can 


forts of great import-= 


Nightingales ſeldom img, the pie ſtill chattereth. Sidney, 


CYA'TTERER. 2./. [from chatter.] An idle talker; a pratler, 


* 


NMI. on. 


he con- 


Begin his witlefs note apace ta chatter. Spenſer's Sonnets. 


Dry4en and Lee's OEdipus, 


tinent chattering, or uſeleſs trifles. Malts Logick, 
CHa“ TER. 2. /. from the verb.] 8 e 
1. Noiſe like that of a pie or monkey. 8 : 
Ihe mimick ape began his chatter, HED 
How evil tongues his hte beſpatter, Swift, 


pigh 3 | 
And chawing vengeance all the way I went. Fairy Q. b. ii. 
Boyle. ; 
will bring thee forth and all thine army. Ezek. xxxviii. 4. 


the thing to be ſold will be cheap. On the other ſide, raiſe up _ 


Meaſure. 7 


occaſion of ſociety, maketh himſelf agen: $ | Bacon. 
| May your ſick fame ſtill languiſh till it die, 55 
And you grow cheap in every ſubject's eye. Dryden. 


turned into terms of deriſion and reproach, and every way is 
taken by profane men, towards rendering us cheap and con- 


- 


— wee 


— moon. way 6s 


— 
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Can any brighter than the Roman be? 
I ind my profier'd love has cheapen d me. 
CHE'APLY. ad v. from cheap. ] At a ſmall price; at a lo rate, 
| By theſe I ſee 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought, Shak. Macbeth. 
Blood, rapines, maſlacres, were cheaply bought, 
So mighty recompence your beauty brought. Dryden. 
CHE'APNESS. u. /. [from cheap. ] Lownels of price. | 
Ancient ſtatutes incite merchant ſtrangers to bring in 
commodities z having for end cheapreſs. Bacou's Henry VII. 
The diſcredit which is grov-n upon this kingdom, has 
been the great diſcouragement to other nations to traniplant 


themſelves hither, and prevailed farther than all the invita- } 


tions which the cheaprejs and plenty or the country has made 
them. ERS Temple. 
CAR. See CHEER. | | 
70 CHEAT. vv. a. {of uncertain derivation; probably from 
acheter, Fr. to purchaſe, alluding to the tricks uſed in mak - 
ing bargains, See the noun. ] F 
1. To detraud; to impoſe upon; to trick. It is uſed com- 
monly of low cunning. | ; 
It is a dangerous commerce, where an honeit man is ſure 
at firſt of being cheated; and he recovers not his loſles, but 
by learning to cheat others. 
There are à {ort of people who find that the molt eticetual 
way to cheat the people, is always to pretend to infallible 
„eures | Tillolſon, Preface. 
2. It has F before the thing taken away by rraud, 1 
| I chat am curtail'd by this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diſſembling naunc, 
| Deform'd, unfiniſh'd. 
Cu RAT. z. /. [from the verb. Some think abbreviated from 
eſcheat, becauſe many fraudulent incaſures being taken by 
the lords of manours in procuring eſcheats, cheat the abridg- 
ment was brought to convey a bad meaning. 
1. A fraud; a trick; an impoſture.. 


The pretence of publick good is a cheat that will ever pals, 


though ſo abuſed by ill men, that I wonder the good do not 
grow aſhamed to ule it. 
SY Emp'rick politicians uſe decuit, 


Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat. Dryden. | 


When conſider life, *tis alla cheat ; . 
Yet, fool'd with hope, men favour the deceit.“ 
Truſt on, and think to-morrow will repay; 

To- morrow's falſer than the former day; 
Lyes worſe; and while it ſays, we ſhall be bleſt, 


With ſome new joys cuts off what we poſſeſt. Dryden. % 


2. A perſon guilty of fraud. 


- Dillimulation can be no further uſeful than it is concealed; 
South, | 

I . mined only within that chequered piece of wood, 
In dur preſent condition, which is a middle ſtate, our minds 
are, as it were, chequered with truth and falſehood. Addi. 


for as much as no man will truſt a Known cheat, 
Like that notorious ce, vaſt ſums I give, 
Only that you may keep me while I hve. 


Dryden's Cleomenes. 


CHEATER, *; fe [from cheat.) One that practiles fraud. 


I will be cheater to them both, and they ſhalb be exche-. 
Shakeſpeare. 


.. quers to me. [It is here for eſcheater.] 
| They tay this town is full of couzenage, 
As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye; 

___ Ditguiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 


And many ſuck like libertines of lin. Shak. Com. of Err. 
He is no Iwaggerer, hoſteſs; a tame cheater i' faith, — 
Cheater, call you kim? I will bar no honeſt man my houſe, 
|  » Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
All ſorts of injurious perſons, the lacrilegious, the detain- 
ers of tithes, cheater of men's inheritances, talle witnefles | 
a? 4.2. Teylor's Rule of Living Holy. | 
To CHECK. wv. a. [from the French echecs, chels; from 
whence we vie, at that game, the term checkmate, when we | 
op our adveriary from carrying on his play any farther. I 


nor no cheater. 


and accuſers. 


1. Toreprets; to curb, 


Reſerve thy ſtate; with better , ores ö 
Plus hideous raſhneſs. ' Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


How fames may be ſown and raiſed, how they may be 
ſpreac! and multiplied, and how they may be checked and 


Bacon EIſays. 


Mid dead. | P 
I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 


or hair, ſurely had enough to check his appetite. 

2, To reprovez to chide. . 5 
Richard, with his eye brimful of tears, 
Then chect'd and rated by Northumberland, 


Did ſpeak theſe words, now prov*d a prophecy, Shakefp. | 


His fault is much, and the good king his matter 
Will check him tor't, 


„ dent einn. 5 

4. To control by a counter reckoning. 
% BI i 

1. To ſtop; to make a ſtop; with at. Js 

With what wing the ftanyel checht at it. 

He mult obterve their mood on whom he jefts, 

Thc quality of the perſons, and the time; 

__ And, like the haggard, check at every teather 
That comes before his eye. ö 


Ihe mind, once jaded by an _atiempt.avoe its power, 
either is diſabled for the future, or elle checs at uny vi- 
| Lache. 


gorous undertaking ever after. | 
2. To clath; to intertere. | 


tunes. | 5 
| I'll avoid his preſence; 
It checks too ſtrong upon me. 
C:1r.CK. 2. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Repreſſure; op; rebuff. 
| I do know, the tate, 
However this may gall him with ſeme cee, 
Cannot with fafcty caſt him. 
Rebellion in this kind ſhall loſe his tway, 


Mecting the check of fuch another Gay. Shak. Henry IV, 
We ſee, alſo, that kings that have been fortunate con- 
querors in their firit years, muſt have tome check or arreit 
: Bacon's Eſſays. 
God hath of late years manifeſted himſelf in à very dread- 
ful manner, as if it were on purpale to give a check to this 
| | | - Yillotſon. 

It was this viceroy's zeal, which gave a remarkable check 
Addiſon. Freeholder. | 
God put it into the heart of one of our princes, to give a | 
check to that ſacrilege, which had been but too much winked 
Atterbury. 


m their fortunes. 5 


inſolent impiety. 


to the firſt progreſs of Chriſtianity. 


Dryden. | 


Dryden. breath or voice, 
Ihe corretpondent cipher of a bank bill. h 
8. Aterm wed in the game of cheſs, when one party obliges |. 
the other either to move or guard his king. | 
9. Clerkof the CuEC&, inthe king's houthold, has the check 
and controulment ot the ycomen of the guard, and all the 
uſhers belonging to the royal family. | 
10. Clerk of the CHECK, in the king's navy at Plymouth, is 
allo the name of an officer inveſtæd with like powers. Chamb. 
To CHECKER. Job a. from echecs, cheſs, Fr.] To vane- 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


Temple. 


into earth and water. 


CHECKER. 

CHECKER-WORK. | 
Nets of checker-work and wreaths of chain-work for the 
cChapiters which were upon the top of the pillars. 1 KI, vu. 
CHECKMATE. 7. /. [echecet mat, Fr.] The movement on 
the cheſs-board, chat Kills the oppolite men, or hinders them 


CHEEK. ». . [ceac, Saxon, | 5 
1. The ſide of the face below the exe. 


N | Milton, | 
lle who tat at a table, richly and deliciouſly furnithed, | 
but with a {word hanging over his head by one tingle thread | 
Seuth, 


Shnatfpeare's King Lear. 
3. To compare a bank note or other bill, with the correipon= | 


CHEEKBONE. z. . [from cheek and bone.] : 5 
I eut afterwards into the tumour, and felt the ſlug; it lay 
Wiſeman. 
from cheek and tooth. ] The hinver | 


CHEER. »./. [chere, Fr. entertainment; cara, Span. the. 
It ſeems to have, in Englith, ſome relation | 


Shaxeſpeare, | CHEEKTOOTH. 2. /. 


tooth or tuſk. 
Shpakcjpeare's Hamlet. | 


It love check once with buſineſs, it trovbleth mens for- 
h | 2 Bac dns Ac. 


Dryers Au for Love. 


- Shatejpeare's Othello. 3. Gaicty; wllity. 


CHE. 


Is nobler than attending for a check; 


Richer than doing nothing for a bauble. Shak. Cymbeline. | 
4. A diſlike; a ſudden diſguſt ; 
grels. 


ſomething that ſtops the pro- 


Say I ſhould wed her, would not my wiſe ſubjects 
Take check, and think it ftrange ? perhaps revolt? Dryd. 


5. In falconry, is when a hawk fortakes her proper game to 
follow rooks, pies, or other birds that croſs her in her flight. 


Chambers. 
A young woman is a hawk upon her wings; and it ſhe 


be handſome, ſhe is the more ſubject to go out on check. 


| | Suchling. 
When whiſtled from the fiſt, 


Some falcon ſtoops at what her eye detign'd, 


And with her cagernels, the quary miis'd, 


Streight flies at check, and clips it down the wind. Dryd. 

6. The perſon checking; the cauſe of reſtraint ; a ſtop. 
He was unhappily too much uſed as a check upon the lord | 
Coventry. NG 


try. . : Clarendun. 
A latyrical poet is the check of the laymen on had prietts. 
Dryden's Fables, Preface. 


The letters have the natural production by ſeveral checks | 
or Hops, or, as they are uſually called, articutations of the 


Helder's Elements of Speech. 


To CHE'QUER. & gate or diverfify, in the manner of a cheſs- 
board, with alternate colours, or with darker and brighter 
parts. | . 1 


The grey: ey'd morn ſmiles on the frowning night, 
Check'ring the eaſtern clouds with ſtreaks ot light. Shak, 
Ihe green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, | 


As the tnake roll'd in the flow'rybank, . 
Wich ſhining checker'd flough doth ſting a child, 


The weulthy ſpring yet never bore - 


That ſweet, nor dainty flower, 


That Jdamaik'd not the checker d Avor + 


Ot Cynthia's ſummer bower, Drayton's Cynthia. 
Many a youth and many a maid, Me 
_ Dancing in the checker” d ſhade. 


| | „ 
In the chels-board, the ule of each cheſs-man is deter- 


The ocen intermixing with the land, to as to checger it 
|  Woodward's Naiural Hiſtory. 
Here waving groves a checker'd ſcene diſplay, 
And part admit, and part exclude the day. Pope. 
Work varied alicrnately as to its co- 
c lours or materlals. | | 


-  trom moving. 


Love they him called, that gave me the checkmote, 


Hut better might they have behote him hate. Spexſer. | 
CHE'CKROLL, . J. [from check und roll.] A roll or book, | 
containing the names of fuch as are attendants on, and in | 
pay to great perſonages, as their houſhold lervanis. It is 
. othervile called the chequer-roll. 


Cobbel. 


Not daring to extend this law further than to the King's 
ſervants in checkroll, leſt it ſhould have been too harth to the 
gentlemen and other commons of the kingdom, 


And now and then an ample tear trill d down 
Her delicate cheek. 
Her beauty hangs upon the check ot night, 
Like a rich jewel in an Æthiop's car, 
25 - 1 ſhall ſurvey and ſpy . 
Death in thy cheeks, and darkneſs in thy eye. 
Daughter of the roſe, whole cheeks unite 
The ai ring titles of the red and white, 
Who heaven's alternate beauty well diſplay 
Ihe bluſh of morning and the milky way. 


pertectiy alike. 


partly under the os jugale, or cheetboxe. 


He hath the cheekteeth of agreat lion. 


countenance, 
to both theſe ſenſes.] 


1. Entertainment; proviſions ſerved at a feaſt. Li 
But though my cates be mean, take them in good part, | 


Better cheer you may have, but not with better heart, 


„ Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours. 
His will was never determined io any purſuit of good 1 1 
| c. 


poignant ſauces, and delicious wines. 


2. Invitation to gaicty. 


My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheer; ihe tealt is fold 

] tat is not often vouched, while tis making, 
"P's given with welcome. 


I have not that alacrity of ſpirit, 


Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Shakeſpeare, | 
4. Air of the countenance. „ 


Right faithful true he was in deed and word, 
But of his cheer did ſeem too folemn tad. 


Nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. Fairy Queen. 


Which publick death, receiv'd with ſuch a cheer, 
As not a tigh, a look, a ſhrink bewrays 
The leaſt felt touch of a degenerous fear, 


Gave life to envy, to his courage praiſe. Daniel's C. War. 


He ended; and his words their drooping cheer 


Enlighten'd, and their languiſh'd hope reviv'd. Milton. 


At length appear | 
Her griſly brethren ttretch'd upon the bier: 


5. To N 


To CHEER, . 2. To grow gay or gladſome. 


CHE'ERER. u. /. [from to cheer. ] Gladden: 


CHE'ERFUL. adj. [from cheer and. l.] s 
1. Gay; full of life; full of mirth; 


2. Having an appearance of gaiety. 


And mike a checquer”'d thadow on the ground, SH. 
_ | CHEERFULNESS. . .. [from checrſul.I 
. | | I. Freedom from dejeCtion alacrity. 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shak, Hen. VI. 


2. Freedom from gloomineſs. 


Locle. 


Bacon. 


I. © Cheerly rouſe i 
Shakeſpeare's King Leer. | CHE'ERY. adj. [from cheer.] Gay; ſprightly; havug tie 
Shakeſpeare. 


Dianne. 


* 


Dryden. 
A general name among mechanicks for almoſt all thote 
pieces of their machines and inſtruments that are double, and 
_ Chambers. 


Shakejpeare's Macbeth. 


at. 
Te great ſtruggle with his paſſions is in the firit check, 


2. Reſtraint; curb; government, 


They who come to maintain their own breach of faith, | 


the check of their coutriences much breakcth their ſpirit. 


| | Hayevard. 

The impetuobty of the new officer's nature needed ſome 
reſtraint and check, tor ſome time, to his immoderate pre- 
4 Clarendon. 


tences, and appetite of power. 
Some free from rhyme or reaſon, rule or check, 


Breuk Priſcian's head, and Pegaſus's neck, _ Pope. 
While ſuch men are in truſt, who have no check trom 
within, nor any views but towards their interett. Swwif?. 


> A eviroats 4 tight: 8 
» een 


Rogers. 
5. Perhaps temper of nund in general. 
Then were they all of good cheer, and they alſo took ſome | 


To CHEER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To incitez to encourage; to inipirit. 


Pale at the ſudden fight, the chang'd her cheer, Dryden. 5 


meat. | Acts, xxvii. 36. 


He complained in vain, that he was betrayed : yet, for all 
that, he was nothing diſcouraged, but cheered up the foot- 
men. | Cnolles*s Hiflory of the Turks. 

He cheer” the dogs to follow her who fled, 


And vow'd revenge on her devoted head. Dryden's Fab. 


2. To comfort; to conſole. 


I died, ere I could lend thee aid; 


_ Diſpleas'd at what, not ſuffering, they 


They went to cheer the faction of the gree Rad teen, 


N. Dr n, 


ark! a glad voice the lonely deſert cheers: 
Prepare the way, a god, a god appears, Pope * 
The ſacred tun, above the waters rais'd Mall. 
Thro' heaven's eternal brazen portals blaz d. 
And wide o' er earth diffus'd his cheering ray. 57 
Ye. 
At ſight of thee my gloomy toul cheers up; 
My hopes revive, and gladneis dawns with, me. Phils 
; * er; giver of g 
Lo thee alone be praiſe, ” SUR, 
From whom our joy deſcends, 
Thou cheerer of our days. 
Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a reſt to his mind 


Matten. 

FONG "Pals . ach 
of his lpirits, a diverter of ſadneſs, a calner of erp 
thoughts, | | Walton: 10 6 
Saftron is the ſafeſt and moſt ſimple cordial, the ga 

viver of the heart, and cheerer of the lvirits, 
Prime cheerer, light 

Of all material beings firit and betk. 4 

: : gs firlt and bett. Thoy 


SINE res 
epi, 


— 
/ 


jort's Simmer 


The cheerful birds of ſundry kind 
Do chaunt tweet mulick to delight his mind. Sper 
Amerry heart maketh a cheerful countenance: but he 


row of the heart the ſpirit is broken. *_ 


Few 


CHE'ERFULLY. adv. [trom cheerful.) Without de 5 
with willingneſs; with gaiety. b Nren, 
Pluck up thy ſpirits, look cheerfully upon me, Shak 

To their known ſtations e they go. Dry 


Doctrine is that which mult prepare men for ditci; 


9s: X Ciplinez 
and men never go on ſo cheerfully, as when they ſrc where try 


go. : | South 
bs T. T Py 
That chcerſully recounts the female's praiſe, 
Pind equal love, and love's untainted fweets 
Enjoy with honour, P! 


With what reſolution and cheerfulneſe, with what courage 
and patience did vaſt numbers o* all torts of peopley in the 
firſt ages of chriſtianity, encounter all the rage nd maliceof 

the world, and embrace torments and death? 7; ubi/un, 

I remember, then I marvelled to ſee her receive my com. 
mandments with lighs, and yet do them with cheerty Meje, 
Sidney, b. i. 


CHEERLESS, aj. from cheer. ] Wichout gaiety, conitoit, c 


gladnels. . OE 
._ For ſince mine eye your joyous fight did miss, 
My checrtul day is turn'd to c>eerle/s night, Fairy Queen, 
On a bank, beſide a willow, . © © | 
Heav'n her cov'ring, earth her pillow, 
Sad Amynta ſigh'd alone, . 
From the cheerleſ dawn of morning 


Til the dews of night returning, | Dryden, 
3.7 * : . . % a 195 
Che tiles towns, far diſtant, never bleſs d. Jun. 
. . - 


CHEERLY. adj. {irom cheer.} - 
1. Gay; cheerful. | 


They are uſeful to mankind, in affording then conveiient 
ſituations or houſes and villages, reflecting the benign and 
cheriſhing lun beams, and fo rendering their habitations both 
more comfortable and more chgerly in winter. Ry, 
55 Under heavy arms the youth of Rome 
Their long laborious marches overcome; _ © 
Cheer! their tedious travels undergo. = Dryden's Jing. 


. Not or.... | 
CHE ERLY. atv, from cheer.] Cheerfully, 


In God's name, cheer!; on, courageous friends, 
Jo reap the harvelt ot perpetual peace, Oe 
By this one bloody trial of ſharp war. Shak. Rich, Ill, 
Ott 1 how the hounds and horn | 
the {lumib*ring morn. Malton, 
power to make gay: I ne 
Come, let us hie, and quaff a chcery bowl; 


Let cider new wath ſorrow from thy t6ul, Ca, 
CHEESE. u. /. [caſeus, Lat. cyre, Saxon. ] A kind © tool 


made by prefling the curd of coagulated milk, and tuttering 
the mals to dry. 5 i ; 
I will rather truſt a Fleming with my butter, parton Hug 


the Welchman with my -þce/e, than my wite with hel, 
„ 


| F Merry Wives of N. 
CHE'ESECAKF, . ſ. [from checje and cake, | A cake mae ct 
loft curds, ſugar and buster. N ET 
Effeminate he fat, and quiet; 

Strange product of a-cheefecate diet. 

| Where many a man at variance with his wife, 
With tottning mead and cheejecake ends the trite. 

es N 5 King's Art q Cale. 
CHE'ESEMONGER. 2. ſ. [from cheeſe and enger.] One We 


Pritt. 


deals in cheeſe, 


A true owl of London, 
That gives out he is undone, 
Being a cheejemorger, * 


By truſting. Ren. Tohnſon's Out 


CHE'ESEPRESS. 7. ſ. [from chzefe and press.] The preis u 


which the curds are prefled. 
The cleanly cheeſepreſs the could never tum, 70 
Her aukward filt did ne er employ the churn. Gay . 


| , "rc den cal 
CHE'ESEVAT. 7. /. {trom cheeſe and vat. ] The wooden © 


NE; 4 . 1 : Into 
in which the curds are confined when they are preſſed 1019 Y 


cheeſe. 
His ſenſe occaſions the careleſs ruftick to judge the nm 
bigger than a Ceeſewat. Glanwville's Sceſis, © 
CHEESY. adj. {from cheeſe.] Having the nature ot torm 
cCheeſe. | i 
Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophacecu 
matter, but not a ch?e/j ſubſtance. Arbuthret on Aliens. 


[CnELV. z. ſ. [chela, Lat.] The claw of a ſhell 92 ith, 


It happeneth often, I confeſs, that a lobſter hath t 
or great claw, of one fide longer than the other. 
CHE MISTRY, See CHYMISTRY. 
CHE'QUER, Sec CHECKER, 4 fo 
To CHERISH. v. a. {cherir, Fr.] To ſupport red] 
with encouragement, help, and protection; to mere) 
nurte up. : - 
Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 

Upon your grace, and not with duteous love 

Doth Ari you and yours, God puniſh me 

With hate in thoſe where I expe& molt love. 

| I would I were thy bird. 

| — Sweet, ſo would I; | Flah, 

But I ſhould kill thee with too much ch _— Han. I. 

What doth cheriſb weeds but gentle air? Sba * cerned 

Magiltrates have always thought themſelves bun 

cherijh religion, and to maintain in the minds ; 
lict of a God and another life. 

But old god Saturn, which doth all nos Dari, 
Doth c+-7;/ her, and ſtill augments her mig praidig 
He that knowingly commits an ill, has the uf bits cken 

his own conſcience; thoſe who act by error wm them- 


But cheer thy heart, and be thou not diſmay'd, Shakeſp. 


ings and encouragements to confirm and an g. 
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f their greateſt praiſes it is to be the maintainers and 

a reverend worſhip, a true 

Sprat's Sermons. 

N . . [from cheriſb.] Encouragement; ſup- 
mii It is now obſolete. 


} RRV TREE. „ 70 : 
= "The tree hath large inin 


heles, an : "gn 
We  $ronndilh.. The ipecies are; 1. The common red 
| 


8 by The black heart cherry. 7. The May cherry. 8. 
N 4 | 
he black cherry | 
ig vellow Spaniſh cherry. 11. The Flanders cluſter cherry. 
1+. The carnation —_ 13. The large black cherry. 14. 
bird cherry. 15. he 
85 larce(t Joable flowered cherry. 17. The double flowered 
"wp. 18, The common wild cherry, 19. The wild northern 
Fngbth cherry, with late ripe fruit. 20. The ſhock or per- 
tamed cherry. 21. T he cherry-tree with ſtriped leaves. And 
many other ſorts of cherrics; as the amber cherry, luke- 
ward, corone, Galcoigne, and the morello, which is chiefly 
Fare 5 Wil - : \ | 
ited tor prefcrying. 2 

| = ut was brought out of Pontus at the time of the 


and was brought into Britain about 120 years afterwards, 


— 


nets, being of the frit tree-truits that appears to | welcome 


in the fruit-caton. -- Millar. 


a cherry one; but ſhe, more covetous, would-have achain, 


July I would have drawn in à jacket of light-yellow cat- 
Peacham. 


4 


in cherries, with his face and botom ſun-burnt. 

el | 
4 . . 54 : . 4* , þ 
appearance, might be incloſed in the hollow of a cher. ö ſtone. 
; Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


All the ideas of all the ſenſible qualities ot a cherry come 


into my mind by ſentation. 1 3 Loc te. 
cat NV. adj, [trom the ſubſtantive.] Reſembling a cherry 
in colour. RE 1 | STEER 
| | Shbore's wife hath a pretty foot, 
A terry lip, a paſſing pleating tongue. 
CurnkyY BAY... See LAUREL; | 


(raver KED. adj, {from cherry and cheek. ] Having | 


ps & 1 : 
ruddy CueeKsS. - © 


L warrant them cherrychect'd country girls. = Congrewve. | 
(4URRYPIT. 22. /. {from cherry and pit. J A child's play, in] 


which they throw cherry tones into a tmall hole. | 
What! man, tis not for gravity to play at cherrypil. 
|  .. - Shakefpeare's Twelfth N. 0. 
et o 


CürssoxE sk. . ſ. [xtr lg.] A peninſula; a tra 


had almoſt rurrounded by the ſea, but joined to the continent 


by a narrow. neck or iſthnus. | 


Cake r. 1. /. [from quartz, Germ.] A kind of flint. 
Flint is mott commonly found in form of nodules; but tis 


fametimes tound in thin ſtratæ, when '' tis called chert. 
„ | Ove Woodaward.. 
CHERUB. 1. /. [39 flur. mam. It is ſometimes written in 
tie plural, improperiy, cherubims, ] 3 
cclettial tpirit, which, in the hierarchy, is placed next 
in order to the ſeraphim. All the ſeveral deſcriptions which 


the Scripture gives us of cherubin, differ from one another; 


astiey are deſcribed in the ſhapes of men, eagles, oxen, lions, 
al in a compoſition of all theſe figures put together. The 


Leroglyphical repreſentations in the embroidery upon the 
curtains of the T Noe ons called by Moſes, Exod. xxvi. 
I, cherubim of cunning work. Caimet. 
; The roof o' th' chamber by 
With gold cherubims is fretted. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. | 


2 . Heav'n's cherubin hors d, 
Upon the ſightleſs courſers of the air, 
Lal blow the horrid deed in EV'ry eye, 


That tears ſhall drown the wind. Shaleſp. Macbeth | 


Some cherub finiſhes what you begun, 
And to a miracle improves a tune. | 
Carkv'pick, adj, [from cherub.] 
Rows, TE ks 
8 Thy words 
Attentive, and with more delighted ear, Bp 
nme inſtructor! J have heard, than when 
ede k tongs by night from neighb'ring hills 
dial muſick ſend. - 
| And on the eait fide of the garden place, 
1 entrance up from Eden eaſieſt climbs, . 
Ae wateh. Milton 's Par. Loft, b. xi. I. 120. 
ab. adj. [from cherub.] Angelica. 
Wn 1 This fell whore of thine, 5 
in her more deſtruction than thy Word, 
For a her cherubin look. 
HERVIL, u. /. | 


at ke [cherophyllion, Lat.] It is an umbelliferous 
> Vhoſe leaves are divided into many ſegments: the pe- 


NG 2 two Jong ſeeds, not furrowed, The ſpecies 
wed. Th che. wil. 2. Wild perennial cherwil, or cow- 
e nrit of theſe ſpecies is cultivated for ſallads. 
Ons 255 Millar. 
do cherip.} To chirp; to ule a cheertul voice, 
8 ; The birds 
0: haja tue! 2 8 their cheerful 1 3 5 
Mun. , peace for ſhame of thy feet lays. Spenſer. 
N. J. A Imall vernun, that lies under {tones or tiles. 
LiF s;. 1 | | 
8 9 15 


lers of o A s . —_— f 
men are moved in oppoſition to each other. 


4 his amn » - . . x 
Same the Perſian magi did invent, 
e force of * 


| Eaſtern witdom to expreſs : 
tom thence to buſ bat, -- 

And. | 0 Miſy Europeans fent, 35 
aby modern Lombards penive cer. Denham 
e late I leen à ki ko? e * 

lüb rc ma king on %, 
ves and Knights withdrawn, 

F Axel and bithops in diſtreis) 

4 . dont, grow lefs and leſs, 


Ih he 5 
„ n here and ter | 
ss. APPLE Pa there a n. Diyden. 
Hecies. . Sce WILD SERVICE, of which it is a 


"* BOARD. „ wy . ow 
dale on win x from cteſs and board.] The board or 
eee th are dealt, and obeſeboards brought, 
Wc. © Pan of coward thought, Prior. 
pany df [ ; rom cheſt and man.] A puppet for cheſs. 
Ge chef, 5 eu ſtanding on the {ame ſquares of 
lace, G ele we lett tbem: we lay, they are all in the 
- r unmoveyd., Lathe 
« ITIY 


ay T4 - | 
*R. x. . {trom cheſs and player.] A gametter 
This likea ſki! 
s 
vi 


Mitts wen . ful cheſc-plajer, by little and little, he draws 
5 u, and makes . _ 7 | 7 

$. es his Pawns of ule to his greater per- 
Dryden on Dramatic Pocjy. 


. 


| 3- The trunk of the body, or cavity from the ſhoulders to the 
| 


| CHEST-FOUNDERING. 2. /. A diſcaſe in horſes. It comes 


Wichridatick victory, oy Lucullus, in the year of Rome 680; | 
which was dn. Dom. 55.3 and was ſoon after ſpread through | 


mot parts of Europe. It is generally eſteemed for its earli- 


Some devils atk but the parings of one's nail, a pin, a nut, 


Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours. | 


All this done by a little ſpark of life, which, in its firit | 


Shakeſpeare. 2 


| Prior. 
Angelick; relating to the 


Milton's Par. Loft, b. v. I. 547. 


hakeſpeare's Timon. | 


Usot che Bara... .: 
ot the flower are bifid and heart-ſhaped; and each flower | 


-RUP, H. u. [ | 3 „ | 
aptel u. ¶ from cheer; perhaps from cheer up; cor- | 


TOs Kune pag | Skinner. | 
I. [echec, F r.] A nice and abſtruſe game, in which 


| Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this. 


1 


The tender chem and mellow earth is the beſt, being mert 
mould, between the two extremes of clay and land ; eſpecially 
it it be not loomy and binding. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

CHEST. 2. /. [cypr, Sax. ciſta, Lat. 
| 1 of wood or other materials, in which things are 
aid up. 

He wil ſeek there, on my word: neither preſs, che, trunk, 
well, vault, but he hath an abſtra& tor the remembrance of 
ſuch places. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 

But more have been by avarice oppreſt, 
And heaps of money crowded in the chef, Dryden. 
2. A CHEST of Drazwers. A cafe with boxes or drawers. 


belly. | 
Such as have round faces, or broad chefs, or ſhoulders, | 
have ſeldom or never long necks. Brown's Vu!gar Errours, 
He deſcribes another by the largeneſs of his chef, and 
breadth of his ſhoulders. - . ope's Notes on the Ilia. 
Ti fe H . ST. v. a. [trom the noun. ] To repoſite in a cheſt; to 
oard. 


near to a pleuriſy, or peripneumony, in a human body. | 
Farrier's Dict. 

cheſted, narrow-cheſted, 

CHE'STER.. See CASTOR. 

CHE'STNUT. 2. / 2 

CHE'STNUT-TREE. 2. / | 

1. The tree hath katkins, which are placed at remote dil- | 
tances from the fruit, on the fame tree. The outer coat of 
the fruit is very rough, and has two or three nuts included in 
each huſk or covering. This tree was formerly in greater 
plenty, as may be proved by the old buildings in London, 
which were, for the molt part, of this timber; which is 


excceds it, particularly for making veſlels for liquors it 
having a property, when once thorou ghly teaſoned, to main- 
tain its bulk conſtantly, and is not ſubject to ſhrink or ſwell, | 


like other timber. 8 „ nk 
2. The fruit of the cheſtnut- tree. e 85 
A woman's tongue, 
That gives not half fo great a blow to th' car. 
As wil a cheſtnut in a farmer's fire. Shakeſpeare. 


October has a baſket of ſervices, medlars and cheſtuuts, and 
fruits that ripen at the latter time. Peacham on Drawing. | 
3. The name of a brown colour. REY Cee] 
His hair is of a good colour. V 
—— An excellent colour: your cheflnut was ever the only 
n Shale | 
| Merah's long hair was glolly che/taut brown. Conrvley. 
CHE'STON. u. /. SeePLUM, of which it is a ſpecies. e 
CHEFVALTER. 2. ſ. [chevalier, Fr.] A knight; a gallant 
ſtrong man. VVV 
Renewal Talbot doth expect my aid; 
And I am lowted by a traitor villain, 5 
And cannot help the noble chewalier. _ Shakeſpeare. 
CHEVA'UX de Friſe. 1. Fr. The ſingular Chewval de Frije 
is ſeldom uſed. ] The Frictland horſe, which is a piece of tim- 
ber, larger or ſmaller, and traverſed with wooden ſpikes, 
pointed with iron, five or ſix feet long; uſed in defending a 
pallage, ſtopping a breach, or making a retrenchment to 
{top the r 


„ 60 Fog Cinch 3 | Non Chambers. 
n n. ſ. [ cheveſne, Fr.] A river fiſh ; the ſame with 
chub. RS, F 80 8 | By 
CHE'VERIL. #.f. [cheveran, Fr.] A kid; kidleather. | 
A ſentence is but a cheveril glove to a good wit: how 
quickly the wrong fide may be turned outward. Sha. 
VV | 
Of your ſoft cheweril conſcience would receive, . 
If you might pleaſe to ſtretch it. Shakeſp. Henry VII. 


narrow to an ell broad. 
CHEVISANCE. u. ſ. \ cheviſance, Fr.] 
ment. A word now not in uſe. LES 
Fortune, the foe of famous chewviſance, 
_ Seldom, ſaid Guyon, yields to virtue's aid, 
But in her way throws miſchief and miſchance. Cþ 
CHE'VRON. u. ſ. [ 
in heraldry. It repreſents two rafters of a houſe, 
they ou boo Rand. E JE ng 
To CHEW. v. a. [ceopyan, Sax. kauwwen, Dutch. It is very 
frequently pronounced cha, and perhaps properly. 


1. To grind with the teeth; to maſticate. 
f little faults, proceeding on diſtemper, Fo 
Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall we itretch our eye, 
When capital crimes, chew'd, ſwallow'd, and digeited, 
Appear before u? Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
BT, Pacing through the forelt, | 
Chewing the food of ſweet and bitter fancy. 
This pious cheat, that never ſuck'd the blood, 


Nor cheww'd the fleſh of lambs. Dryden's Fables. 

: | | The vales | LY 
| ee gently, where the lowing herd . 
Chews verd'rous paſture. - Philips. 


| human body, there is no other inſtrument to perform this 
action but the teeth. By the action of chewing, the ſpittte 
and mucus are ſqueezed from the glands, and mixed with the 
aliment; which action, if it be long continued, will turn the 
aliment into a ſort of chyle. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. To meditate; or ruminate in the thoughts. . 
While the fierce monk does at his trial ſtand, 
He chews revenge, abjuring his offence: 
Guile in his tongue, and murder in his hand, 
le ſtabs his judge, to prove his innocence, 
3. To taſte without ſwallowing. 2 | 
= | Heay'n's in my mouth, | 
As if I did but only chew its name. Shakeſpeare. 
ſome few to be chewved and digeſted: that is, ſome books are 
to be read only in parts; others to be read, but not curioully 
and ſome few to be read wholly, with diligence and attention. 
5 Bacon, Efſay 51. 
To CHEW. v. . To champ upon; to ruminate. | 
I will with patience hear, and find a time; 


Inculcate the doctrine of difobedience, and then leave the 
multitude to chew upon't. L' Eftrange, Fab. 67. 
Old politicians chexv on wiſdom paſt, 5 
And blunder on in buſineſs to the laſt. Pope s Epiſtles. 
CHICANE. 72. ſ. [ chicane, Fr. derived by Menage from the 
Pian word chico, little.] | Pact ne 
1. The art of protratting a conteſt by petty objection and 
Artifice. | 
The general part of the civil law concerns not the chicane 
of private caſes, but the affairs and intercourſe of civilized 
nations, grounded upon the principles of reaſon. Locke. 
His attornies have hardly one trick left; they are at an end 
pl all their chicaue. Arbuthnot's Hiftory Fohm Bull. 
3. Artifice in general. This ſenſe is only in familiar language. 
__ Unwilling then in arms to meet, 
He itrove to lengthen the campaign, ; 
And ſave his forces by chicane. Prior. 
T7 CAN E, v. . [chicaner, Fr.] To prolong a conteſt by 


. It is alſo called a turnpike, or tourniquet. | 


CEST ED. adj. [from cheſt.] Having a_chelt; as broad- | 


: [chaftaigne, Fr. caſtanca, Lat.] 0 


equal in value to the belt oak, and, for many purpoſes, far | 


eare's As You Like It. | 


| CHICKLING. 2: / Tre \ mall chicken. 


O, here's a wit of chewveril, that ſtretches from an inch | 
Sar Romeo and Juliet. | 
nterprize z atchieve- | 


enfer. . 
French. ] One of the honourable ordinaries | 
ſet up as | 

Harris. | 


Shakeſp. | 


By chexving, ſolid aliment is divided into ſmall parts: ina | 
3. To make a noiſe. 
Prior. 


Some books are to be taſted, others to be ſwallowed, and 


Shakeſp. | 


3. A term tor a young girl. 


.CHI 


| Chirca'veR, a. ſ. [chicancur, Fr.] Apetty ſophifter; atrifting 


diſputant; à wrangler. | 
This is the only way to diſtinguiſh the two molt different 
things I know in the world, a logical chicaner from a man of 
_realon, Locke on Human Underjtanding. 

CHICA'NERY, #./. [chicanerie, Fr.] Sophiſtry; mean wits of 

wrangle., | 
His anger at his ill ſucceſs, cauſed him to deſtroy the 
3 part ot theſe reports; and only to preſerve luch as 
diſcovered molt of the chicaueiy and futility of the practice. 
| Arbuthnet and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 

CHICHES, u. f. Sec CHICKPEAS, _ 

CHICHLING VETCH,. 2. /. [larhyrus, Lat.] The plants of 
this ſpecies produce abundance of flowers, which are very 
ornmaental in balons or pots of flowers to place in chimnics 
and other parts of large rooms, In Gerinany they are cul- 
tivated, and eaten as peas, though neither iv tender nor well 
talted. | vs Millan. 

7 . 

988 5 5 5 [cicen, Sax. kiecken, Dutch.] | 

1. The young of a bird, particularly of a hen, or ſmall bird. 

All my pretty ones ? 

What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, BM 
At one fell twoop! Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
For when the ſhell is broke, out comes a chick. Davies. 

While it is a chic, and hath no ſpurs, nor cannot hurt, 

nor yet hath teen the ike motion, yer he readily practiſeth ir, 

| | | Halrs Origin of Mankind, 
Ev'n ſince ſhe was a ſe'n- night old, they tay, 
Was chalte and humble to her dying dayz z 
Nor chick, nor hen, was known to ditobey,  Dr;den. 
Having the notion that one laid the egg out of which the 
other was hatched, I have a clear idea of the relation of daih 
and chick, SE ol e Locke. 
On rainy days alone I dine, 6: > 
Upon a clict and pint of wine: 
On rainy days. J dine alone, Ls 3 
And pick my chicken to the bone. Sνπνjẽ. Miſcellanies. 
„„ ors ie ne eo, 
5 My Ariel, chi, 
This is thy charge. : 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, . 


Ihen, Chloe, 1 ill go on to prate 
Qt thirty-lix and thirtyscight; 
Purſue your trade of tcandal-picking, | 
Your hints, that Stella is no chicher:. „ [3/17 
CHIUCKENHEARTED. adj. [from chicken and heart.] Cow- 
ardly ; timorous; tearful. VE 
Noa we ſet up tor tilting in the pit, 
_ Where tis agreed by bullies, chickenbearted, - 
I0 fright the ladies firſt, and * parted, _ 3 : 
WEE | Peirolague 10 Spaniſh Friar. 
The CH'CKENPOX. 2. . Ah. exnthenmious 3 to 
called from its being of no very great danger. N 
Curcrbas. ./ | from chick and pea. } n 
It hath a papilionaccous flower; ſucceededby ſhort ſwellin 
5 1 like the inflated bladder of a fiſh : tis ood are ſhaped _ 
ike a ram's head, Tt is ſeldom cultivated in England, where 
_ peas will do well, which are much preferable. Millay. 
CHI'CKWEED. 2. /. [chick and Fes or The name of a plant. 
Green mint, or chickaweed, are common applications, and 
of good ute, in all the hard ſwellings of the breaſt, occa- 
honed by milk, © iſeman o Tumours. 


To CHIDEF. v. a. preter, chid or chode, part. chid or chidden. 


[ civan,.Sax.] 


1. To reprove; to check; to correct with words : applied to 


perſons. 5 
_ Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 


N Thoſe, that do teach your babes, 
Do it with gentle means, and eaſy taſks; _- 
He might have cid me ſo: tor, in good faith, 
I am a child to chiding, 
CFF Scylla wept, ETSY, 
And chid her barking waves into attention. Milton. 
Above the waves as Neptune ſhew'd his face, | 
To chide the winds, and fave the Trojan race. Haller. _ 
Lou look, as if yon ſtern pluloſopher 
Had juſt now chid you. „ Addiſon's Cato. 
If any woman of better faſhion in the parith happened to 


be abſent from the church, they were ſure of a vilit trom hu, 


to chide and to dine with her. 


8 4 
4a, Wt, . 


| 2. To drive away with reproof. 


aret my queen, and Clifford too, 


Mar | 

Have > | 

3. To blame; to reproach: applied to things. | 
Winds murmur'd through the leaves your long delay, 

And fountains, o'er the ples, chid your ſtay. Dryden. 

I chid the folly of my thoughtlets haſte ; 

For, the work perfected, the joy was pait. 

To CHIDE, v. u. REED TO” 

1. To clamour; to ſcold. 


Prior. 


The mother ſcream'd, the tailfer chi, 
_ Where can this idle wench be hid? 
2. To quarrel with. | 
The buſineſs of the ſtate does him offence, 
And he does chide with you. | Shakejpeare's Othelly, 


LE | My duty, 
Ass doth a rock againſt the chiding flood, 
Should the approach of this wild river break, | 
And ſtand unihaken yours. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
CHiBER, 2. . [from chide.} A ebuker; a reprovet. 
Not her that chides, Sir, at any hand, I pray. 
love no chiders, Sir. SHAI. Taming of the S reg. 
CHIEF. adj. [che, the head, Fr. | 
1. Principal; moit eminent; above the reſt in any reſpect. 
Theſe were the chief of the ofhcers that were over Solo- 
mon's works, | Kings, ix. 23. 


Next morn, betimes, the brige was miſting ; 


_ treſpaſs, Ezra, ix. 2. 
Your country, chief in arms, abroad defend; | 
At home, with morals, arts, and las amend. Pope's Epiſt. 
2, Eminent; pag ens” * | 
A troward man ſoweth ſtrife, and a whiſperer ſeparateth 
chief friends. Prod. xvi. 28. 
3. Capital ; of the firſt order; that to which other parts are 
inferior, or ſubordinate. , ned 
I came to have a good eneral view of the apoſtle's main 
purpoſe in writing tl 
_ diſcourſe wherein he proſecuted it. ocke. 
4. It is uſed by tome writers in the ſuperlative degree; but, I 
think, improperly : the comparative is never found. 
We beſeech you, bend you to remain 
Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye, | 
Our chieſeſt courtier, couſin, and our ſon. Shak. Hamlet, 
Doeg an Edomite, the chiefeft of the herdmen. 1 Som. xxi. 
He ſometimes denied admiſſion to the c>:efeft officers of 
tlie army. | Clarendon, b. viii. 
CHIEF. u. ſ. [from the adjective.] | 


tricks. 


| 


1, A commander a leader. 


When you perceive his blood inclin'd to mirth Shak, - 
| . If he do fet- ; | LE IN 

The very wings of reaſon to his heels, 
And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove. Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. | 


id me from the battle. Shaxe/peare”s Henry VI. | 


Wat had he to do to chide at me? Shak. 4. You Like Its 


I | 
The hand of the princes and rulers hath been chief in this 


e epiſtle, and the chi branches of his 


2 2 | | ws 
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7 4. In heraldry, 
Curxrrkss. adj. {from chief. ] Without a head; without a 
CurtrLy. adv. [ from chief. ] Principally; eminently ; more 


©: . of the diſſenters chieſy la. 
Curkralk. 1. /. [trom chief.) A ſmall rent paid to the lord 


Curkrraix. un. . from chzef, 1. f. captain.] 
1. A lcider; a commander. : 


©. - Tt broke, and abſolutely ſubdued all the lords and chief 
| Davies on Ireland. | 


1. An infant, or very young perſon. 


A4 «s for a youth to turn a child again. 
We ſhould no more be kinder to one child than to ano- | 
ther, than we are tender of one eye more than of the other. | 


CHI 
Is pain to them c | | 
Leſs pain, leſs to be fied ? or thou than Ney 
Lets hardy to endure ? courageous chief ! 
Phe firſt in flight from pain. Milton's Par, Lof, b. iv. 
Alter or betore vere never known 
Such chiefs; as each an army ſeem'd alone, Dryd. Fab. 
A it's a feather, and a chief a rod; 
An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God. Efay on Man. 
A prudent che not always mult diſplay 
Eis pow'rs in equal ranks, and fair array; 
But with th' occation and the place comply, 
Conceal his force, nay ſeem ſometimes to fly. Pope. 
2, In CHIEF, in law. In capite, without a ſuperior lord, 
All ſums demandable, either tor licence of alienation to be 
made of lands holden in chef, or for the pardon of any ſuch 
alienation already made without licence, have been ſtayed in 
the way to the hanaper. Bacon s Off. Alienations. 
L ſhall be proud to hold my dependance on you in chef, 
as I do part of my ſmall fortune in Wiltſhire. Dryden. 
3. In Spenter it ſeems to ſignify ſomewhat like atchievement; 
a mark of diſtinction. | . 
Where be the noſegays that ſhe dight for thee ? 
The coloured chaplets wrought with a ch, 


* * 


The knottiſh ruſh-rings, and gilt roſemary. Spenſ. Paſt. 


The chief is fo called of the French word chef, the head 
or upper part: this poſſeſſes the upper third part of the 
eſcutcheon. | eacham on Drawing. 


eader. | 94 
And chieſleſs armies doꝛ d out the campaign, 
And navies yawn'd for orders on the main. Dunciad. 


chan cornmon. ; 3 5 
Any man who will ſeriouſly conſider the nature of an epic 


ons what actions it deſcribes, and what perfons they are | 


iefiy whom it informs, will find it a work full of difficulty. 
5555 | Dryden's Juwenal, Prejace. 
"Thoſe parts of the kingdom, where the number and Sy 
| Sgt. 


Paramount. | : 
They ſhall be well able to live upon thoſe lands, to yield 


her majetty reaſonable chiefrie, and alſo give a competent | 3. The properties of a child. 


maintenance unto the garriſons. Spenſer's Ireland. 
Would the reſerved rent at this day be any more than a 
ſmall chicfrie. | | 


. That forc'd their chieſtain, for his _ s ſake, 
{Their chieftain Humber named was aright) 
. Unto the mighty ſtreum him to betake, „„ 
Where he an end of batile and of life did make. Farry 9. | 

2. The head of à clan. 2 


5 


probably from achewance, Fr, purchate.] 


aint of the Irithry. | 
Now | 


CniEtvaNnce. wg 
Tratfick, in which money is extorted; as diſcount. 
obſolete. „35 5 | 
There were good laws againſt uſury, the baſtard uſe of 


money; and againſt unlawful chievances and exchanges, | 
| Bacon's Henry VII. | 


- which is baſtard uſury. 1 
CHILBLA'IN. u. /. from chili, cold, and hlain; to that Tem- 


ple ſeems miſtaken in his etymology, or has written it wrong | 


-/ 


to ſerve a purpoſe. ] Sores made by froſt. 3 


I remembered the cure of chi/dblanes when I was a boy, 


- (which may be called the children's gout) by W at the 
CHILD. . /. in the plural CHIEDREN. Leibe, Sax. 


In age, to with for youth is full as vain, 


| L' Eftrange. 
The young lad muſt not be ventured abroad at eight or 
ton, for fear of what may happen to the tender child; though 
he then runs ten times leſs riſque than at fixteen. Locke, 
The ftroke of death is nothing : children endure it, and 

the greateſt cowards find it no pain. Wake's Prep. for Death. 
2, One in the line of filtation, oppoſed to the parent. | 
Where ch:{{ren have been expoſed, or taken away young, 
and afterwards have approached to their parents prelence, 
theparents, though they have not known them, have had a 

t T jhall fee 5 

The winged vengeance overtake ſuch children, Shakeſp. 

So unexhauſted het perfections were, | 


ſ2czet jov, or other alteration thereupon. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. | 


That for more chien, the had more to ſpare. Dryden. | 


55 He in a fruitful wife's embraces old, 
A long increate of cue, children told. 

3. In the language of Scripture. _ OR 
Oue wenk in knowledge. I. x. 19. 
Such as are young in grace. 1 
Such as are humble and docile. Matt. xvii. 3, 4. 
Ihe dettendants of a man, how remote ſoever, are called 

dil lren ʒ us the children of Edom, the children of Iſrael. 


The chillten of light, the chiddren of darkneſs; who fol- 


low light, who remain in darkneſs. | 5 
The elect, the bleſſed, are »lto called the children of God. 

How is he numbered among the chill iren ot God, and his 
17 33 among the faints! | 


children of God. 3 


Ye are all the children of God, by faith in Jeſus Chritt. | 
| | Caimet. 


Cal, iii. 26. 
4+. A girl child. ng 
_ Mercy on's, a hearne! a very pretty bearne! 
A boy, or child, T wonder! Shake. Winter's Tale. 
5. Any thing, the product or effect of another. 5 
. Mactutt, this noble pallion, 
_ Ciiltof integrity, hath from my foul | 
__Wiwp'd the bhck fcruples. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
5. To be with CHIU p. Fo be pregnant, | | 
It it mutt ſtand itil], let wives with child, 
Pray that their burthen may not fall this day, 
A. it that their hopes prodigiouſly be croſt. Shakeſpeare. 
Je CHilD. v. . from the noun. ] To bring children. 
5 The ſpring, the ſummer, 
The chilling autumn, angry winter change | 
Their wonted hverzes. Shak. Midſummer Night's Dream. 
As to chililiug woinen, young vigorous people, after ir- 
regularities of diet, in ſuch it begins with hæmorrhages. 
955 | | 0 Arbuthnot. 
CHIULDBFARING, participial ſubſtantive, {from child and 
braun.] Ihe act of bearing children. | | 


Lo thee, 
Pains only in childbearing were foretold, h 
And, bringing forth, oon recompens'd with joy, 
Fruit of thy wom®, Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. J. 1051. 


The timorous and irrefolute Sylvia has demurred 'till the 
ws 4g Spectator, Ne 89. 


is paſt childbearing, 
Curls b. 2. / {a child and bed.) The ſtate of a wo- 
man bringing a child, or heing in labour. 


The tuncrals +© Pince Arthur, and of Queen Elizabeth, 
VIT. 


who died in chilubed in the Tower. Bacon's Hen 


| Na | 


Currpnisrn. 1. f. from child and birth.) Travail; labour; 


CHILDED. adj. {from child.] Furniſhed with a child. | 


CHYLDERMAS DAY. [from child and mat.] The day of the 


CHrLDYoOD. 7. /. [from child, cildhad, Sax. ] 3 
1. The ſtate of infants; or, according to ſome, the time in ng U ; 
CHYLNESS. u. /. [from chill.] Coldneſs ; wart of w 


Soft. CHrLDISH. adj, [from child. 


' CHILDISHNESS. 7. /. [from childiſh. ] 


1 Cor. Xu. 11. 
1. John, ii. 13. 


us in our chi, the ſme, in every period of life, has the: 


2. The time of life between infancy and puberty, 


juvenile. 
2. Becoming only children; trivial; puerile. | 


: of chilliſh ſentences, that conſiſt often in a jingle of words. 


Poſterity. 


| CHILIA'EDRON. 2. /. [from x.] A figure of a thouſand 


Vet theſe, tho? poor, the pain of childbed bear, Dryden. 
Let no one be actually married, till ſhe hath the chz/d4bed 
pillows.” Spectator, N 606. 

Women in childbed are in the caſe bf perſons wounded, 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 


the time of bringing forth; the act of bringing forth. 

The mother of Pyrocles, ſhortly after her chi * * 
3 a wan 5 II. 

A kernel void of any taſte, but not ſo of virtue, i | 
for women travailing in childbirth. Care Surv. of Cornw. 
In the whole ſex of women, God hath decreed the ſharpeſt 
ains of chilubirth; to ſhew, that there is no ſtate exempt 

om ſorrow. Taylors Holy Living. 

He to his wife, before the time aſſign'd 
For childbirth came, thus bluntly {poke his mind. Dryden. 


How light and portable my pain ſeems now, 
When that which makes me hend, makes the king bow 
He childed as ] father'd. Shakeſpeare's Ring Lear. 


week, throughout the year, anſwering to the day on which 


and ſuperſtitious perſons think an unlucky day. | 

So you talk not of hares, or ſuch e things; for that 
proves as ominous to the fiſlierman, as the beginning of a 
voyage on the day when childermas day fell, doth to the ma- 
riner. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


which we are children. 
Now I have ſtain'd the childhood of our joy ; 
With blood, remov'd but little from our own. Shakeſp. 
Ihe ſons of lords and gentlemen ſhould be trained up in 
learning from their c5:14hcods. 
55 Seldom have I ceas'd to eye 
Thuy infancy, thy chiluhgod, and thy youth. Par. Reg. 
The ſame authority that the actions of a man have with 


practice of all whom we regard as our ſuperiours. Rogers. 


Infancy and cþ:/4hcod demand thin, copious, nouriſhing. 
aliment. Arbulhnot on Aliments. 
I Their love in early _— 1 1 
And roſe as childhood ripen'd into man. Dry den's Fabler. 


1. Having the qualities of a chla; trifling; ignorant; ſimple. | 


Learning hath its infancy, when it is but beginning and 
almoſt chilaiſß: then its youth, when it is luxuriant and 


Muſidorus being elder by three or four years, by the dif- 


ference there was taken avay the occaſion of chi/diſh con- 
Sidney, b. 11. 


2. The correſpondence of bund. 


tentions. | | 
The lion's whelps ſhe ſaw how he did bear, 
And lull in rugged arms withouten chi4di/þ fear. Fairy Q. 
When 1 was yet a child, no childiſh play 1 
Jo me was pleaſing; all my mind was ſet RD 
Serious to learn — know. Paradiſe Regained, b. 1. 
The fathers looked on the worſhip of images as the moſt 
filly and childiſb thing in the world. St#ling fleet”s Defence. 
One that hath newly learn'd to ſpeak and go, [ 
Loves cory gta 8 
They have af the beauty of the walls with abundance 


| | | Addiſon on Italy. 
By converſation the ch:/d;/þ humours of their younger days 
might be worn out, Arbuthnot j Hiſtory of 5. Bull. 


way; like a child. . 
Together with his fame their infamy was ſpread, who had 

ſo raſhly and ane ejected him. Hooker's Preface. 
It is a thick miſty 1 

cellent judgment in their own profeſſions, but chu un- 

ſkilful in any thing beſides. Hayward on Edward VI. 


1. Puerility; triflingnels. | IN 1 
The actions of childiſhneſs, and unfaſhionable carriage, 
time and age will of itſelf be ſure to reform. Locke. 
Nothing in the world could give a truer idea of the ſu- 
perſtition, credulity, and childiſbneſt ot the Roman catholick 
Flig ion. ING | 
2.. Harmiciineſs.- 8 
. Speak thou, boy; . 
Perhaps thy chidliſbneſt will move him more | 
Than can our reaſons. Shakeſpeare's Coridlanus. 
Cn 4 LDLESS, adj. [from child.] Without children; without 
offspring. = : 
As thy ſword hath made women chilaleſs, ſo ſhall thy mo- 
ther be 7 among women. 1 Samuel, xv. 33. 
A man ſhall | 
procceded from chilaleſs men; which have ſought to expreſs 
the images of their minds, where thoſe of their bodies have 
failed: to the care of poſterity is moſt in them that have no 
Y | | Bacon, Effay 7. 
C Childlefs thou art, childleſs remain: ſo death _ | 
Shall bedeceiv'd his glut. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. J. 939. 
Bheé can give you the realon why ſuch a one died chiν,ę . 


ſceming a child. 2 
Who can owe no leſs than chillibe obedience to her that 
hath more than motherly care. Hooker, b. v. 88. 
| I thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been cheriſh'd by her childlite duty. SH. 
CH1'LIAD. 7. J [from xe. A thouſand; a collection or 
tum containing a thouland, | l 
We make cycles and periods of years; as decads, centuries, 
chiliads, &c. for the uſe of computation in hiſtory. Holder. 


ſages. -. | 
In a man, who ſpeaks of a chiliaedron, er a body of a 
thouſand ſides, the idea of the figure may be very confuſed, 
though that of the number be very diſtinct, Locke. 
CHl1FA'CTIVE. adj. [from chile.] That which makes chile. 
Whether this be not effected by ſome way of corroſion, 
rather than any proper digeſtion, ch:[ifz#ive mutation, or 
alimental hex #2 Brown's Vul ar Erreurs, h. ili. c. 23. 


lity of making chile. 2 

e ſhould rather rely upon a chilifactory menſtruum, or 
digeſtive preparation drawn from ſpecies or individuals,whoſe 
ſtomachs peculiarly diſſolve lapideous bodies. Fulg. Errovrs. 
CHILIFICA'TION. #./. [from cile.] The act of making chile. 


of the Oſtriche; but we ſuſpe& this effect to proceed not 

from any liquid reduction, or tendence to chilification, by the 

ower of natural heat. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 22. 

CHILL. adj. [cele, han] | 

1. Cold; that which is cold to the touch. 
And all my plants I fave from nightly ill, 

Of noiſom winds, and blaſting vapours chill. 

2. Cold; having the ſenſation of cold ; ſhivering with cold. 

My heart, and my chill veins, now freezing with deſpair, 

Roe Royal Convert. 


CHILL: . ,. [frem the adjeRive.] Chilr 


To CHILL. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To make cold. 


3. To blaſt with cold. 


the feaſt of the holy Innocents is ſolemnized, which weak eh 2. J. [from chill.) A ſenſation o 
cold. 


CurLLY. adj. (from chill.] Somewhat cold. 


Spenſer on Ireland. 


: 1 | hd 
C HIMB. 2, J. lime, Putch.] The end of a barrel or th 
CHIME. u. /. [The original of this word is dawhttyl, Juni; 


from gamme, or gamut; Henſhiave from chiamart, ic cal 


CHILDISHLY. adv, [from childiſb.] In a childiſh trifling | _ 


error, ſupported by ſome men of ex- 


' Addijon on Lay. 


{ee the nobleſt works and foundations have | 


| | Spectator, No 403. | 
CHILDLIXE. adj. [from child and lile.] Becoming or be- | 
Miſelom, v. 5. | 
Ia the New Te{tament, believers are commonly called | 


| CHI'MNE 


CHILIFA'CTORY. adj. [ from chile.) That which has the qua- = 


Nor will we affirm tliat iron is indigeſted in the ſtomach | 


Milton. 


H 


oſs: cold. 


I very well know one to have a tort of =I Abend 
cordia and head : Out his wy 
4 Cad. Derbam s. Phr/icr-The:i. * 


Age has not yet 
Fo ſhrunk my ſinews, or fo child my veins, 
But conicious virtue in my breait remains. Dres 
Heat burns his rife, froſt chilli hie ſettin Fn, Frey, 
And vex the world with oppoſite extremes. 
Each changing ſcaion does its poiton bring; 
-Rheums chill the winter, agues blatt the r. 8 p- 
Now no more the drum e "i. 
Provokes to arms; or trumpet's clangor ſhrill 
Affrights the wives, or chills the virgin's blood Pair, 
5 1. Phan, 


Cree, 5, 


2. To deprels ; to deject; to diſcourage, 


Every thought on God chills the gaiety of his Foirits, 3 
awakens terrors, which he cannot bear. ogers's Ser 
VC; 70 ; 
The fruits periſh on the ground, 
Or foon decay, by mos immod rate c, 
By winds are blaſted, or by lightning Kkilhd. Blacl ner, 
I merge 
IJ 


If the patient ſurvives three days, the gcutznefs of. 

- * . > . : 3 * 1 dale 
pain abates, and a chillineſs or ſhivering attects the be by 
Arbuths 


| chilly ſwe it bede s 
My ſhudd'ring limbs. | Pit, 
It you come out of the ſun ſuddenly in 6 4 ſhade: U. : 
followeth a —- or ſhivering in all the body. Fa, 
This, while he thinks, he lifts aloft his dart. 
A gen' rous chilneſs ſeizes cv'ry part, 5 
The veins pour back the blood, and fortify the hegt. 
1 
and Minthew ſuppoſe it corrupted from cimbol, Seri 
becaule the chime calls to church. Perhaps it is only firs 
ened from ch;rme, or churme, an old word for the fbbnd o 
many voices, or inſtruments making a nite together, ] 
Ihe contonant or harmonick tound ot many correſpoutent 
inſtri ments. | | h 7 
Hang our ſhaggy thighs with hells; 
That, as we do ſtrike a tune . 8 
In our dance, mall make a chime. B. Jebuſ. Fairy hr. 
| The ſound 5 5: 
- Of inſtruments, that made melodious chime, - 
Was heard, ot harp and organ. Mz:tca"s Par. Lf, b. . 
Love virtue, the alone is free; a 
She can teach vou how to climb 
Hligher than the ſphery chime, 


»- 


II. x. 


Love firſt invented verſe, and form'd the rhime, 


3. The ſound of bells, not rung by ropꝰæs, but truck with hat 
mers In this ſenſe it is always uled in the plural, ch]. 


We have heard the chimes at midnight. Shay. Hau IV, | 


S 


4. The correſpondence of proportion or relation, 
The conceptions of things are placed in their ſeveral de. 
Trees of fim'litude as in ſeveral proportions, one to arother: 
in which harmonious ch/27e5, the voice of leon is cdu 
_ drowned. Greaue s Coſinol. b. ii. c. 6. J. fl. 


To CHIME. Y. 1. [from the noun. | - 
1. To found in harmony or contonance. 


To make the rough recital aptly ch, 

Or bring the ſum of Gallia's loſs to rhime, 
Iis mighty hard. 3 | 
2. To correſpond in relation or proportion. 

Father and ſon, huſband and wite, and ſuch other cone. 
lative terms, do belong one to another; and, through cul- 
tom, do readily chime, and anſwer one another, in peopit's 
memories. „„ Lacie, 
3. To agree; to fall in with. 78 OS Fo N 
_ He not only ſat quietly and heard his father railed t, dt 
often chimed in with the diſcourſe. 
4. To ſuit with; to agree. 

Any ſect, whoſe reaſonings, interpretation, and language, 
L have been uſed to, will, ot courſe, make all chime that w33 
and make another, and perhaps the genuine meaning 0! © 
author, ſeem harſh, ſtrange and uncouth to me. . 


Frar, 


5. To üngle; to clatter, 


But with the meaner tribe I'm forc'd to che, 


x. Jo move, or f{rike, or ſound harmonically, or with at 
conſonancy. 55 8 | 
With lifted arms they order ev'ry blow, 
And chime their founding hammers in a row: 
With labour'd anvils Etna groans below. D. 
2. To ſtrike a bell with a hammer. 14 
CHIME RA. ». ſ. [chimera, Lat.] A vain and wild tach, 
as remote from reality as che exiſtence of the poctica © 
mera, a monſter feigned to have the head of a lion, the bea) 
of a goat, and the tail of a dragon. 
| n ſhort, the force of dreams is of a piece, „ „ 
Chimeras all; and more abſurd, or leſs. Dryden 5 Tale : 
No body joins the voice of a ſheep with the ſhape 0 
| horſe, to be the complex ideas of any real ſubitances, G 
he has a mind to fill his head with chimera, and his 25 15 
with unintelligible words. Toh mY 


K 


. 


| CH1ME'RICAL. adj. {from chimera.) Imaginary; fanche 


wildly, vainly, or fantaſtically conceived ; fantaſtick, * 
Notwithſtanding the finenels of this allegory may ny 
for it in ſome meaſure, I cannot think that perions'9 — 
chimerical exiſtence are proper actors in an NN 3 
CHIME'RICALLY. ad. [ from chimerical.] ainly 3 WU! 
fantaſtically. n 
CTuIN AGE. . /. [from chimin, an old law word tor 0 _= f 
A toll for paſſage through a foreſt. | 

V. n. ſ. [cheminee, French. the ft 

1. The patſage through which the ſmoke aſccnds from) ti 


in the "ohms 1 3 Gayit, 
Chimmies, with ſcorn, rejecting ſmoke. ———__ 
2. The turret railed above the roof - the houſe, for cable 
ance of the {moke. 
The night has been unruly : where we lay, Mach. 
Our chimnies were blown down. Shake/Þears 7 
3. The fireplace, 


| The chimnzy i dhe 
Is ſouth the chamber; and the chimneypiects ele, 
Chatte Dian bathing. Shakeſpeare ST)" 1; 


Raleigh a e 


ſtirring from their ch52znep fides to obtain. Ie 

CHIMNEY< CORNER. n. ſ. {from chimney and corny ol 
fireſide; the ſeat on each end of the firegrate 3 ors 
in proverbial language for being the place or were: 

| Yet ſome old men Nexh. copy 

Tell ſtories of you in their chimmey<IFFe, 4.] The 

CarMNEYPIECE. . / {from chimney and Piece I. e gn, 


namental piece of wood, or ftone, that is en 


Purc, a> ju ath d trom ſpot of chidbed ſtain. 


ilton. 


3. Depreſſed; dei ected; diſcouraged. 


pul 


plate. 


The motion meaiur d, harmoniz'd cherche. Dry. Fab, 


Arbuthnst's J. Hat. 


And, wanting ſtrength to riſe, deſcend to rhime. S. 
Jo CHIME, v. a. oh 8 


CH:1-- CHE. T 


; KEI nee P fy) we rite.) | And by his light 
| At. : . HIROGRAPHER, . /. «04 the hand Yrahpmy to write. . . 2 18 | 
poliſh ama brighten any ee ang wee that natifee 01 Lens act or butineſs of writing. Did all the c ba OI England move Ws; | 
6 Sith 4 clout dipt in e 2 to the Houſemaid, i Tnuus _ it from thus om to e , Th 1 40 a Nay pong brave acts, | SPakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 9 
Ny. ant n t = Cet he engroted, : acons ice © Lenallion,. . aw. 135 : | | 
eres en gw EEPER» u. jo (rom ching; were P ere] Potter, ee 1. /. [See CHIROGRAPHER.] Te Servitium militare, of the French, chevalier; a tenure of | 
; Fen -Shoſe trade it is ty CLEAN er — N word is uled in the following paliage, I think improperiy, land by Knights lex vice. I here is no land but is holden me- | — 
of 0er look like her, Are chino 180 I" : Shakers for one that tells fortunes, by examining the hand: the true diately or innnediately ot the crown, by ſome ſervice cr other; _ 
<A hnce ner time * colliers en — e word is ehirojophift, or chiromancer. 1 and theretore We all our trecholds, that are to us and Our | 
"The little C5 7m7me;/WEeper ae Net” hr Ga Let the phihug nomilts examine his features ; let the chiro- heirs, called. ſcuda, tees, as proceeding fromthe benelit of the [| 
gde. And mars with footy mains the nec 8 N Ton grapbiſis behoid his palm; but, above all, let us conſult | king. As the King gave to the nobles large poſſeſſions tor | 
Y Pren lving Ned the CDURNC) Us e ont, or hog Tor the calculation of his nativity; this or that rent and ſervice, ſo they parcelled out their lands, | 
rec Epaaugal dusman, put in their claims. e taht | 5 id Pohe's Martinus Sceriblerus. lo received for rents and ſervices. as they. thought good ; and 
by the FOIL al Sr eg” 0h eb and vile occupation Al buthnot Aid 4 74 Artinus dc he, f N a A me 18 
Jig uſed proverbiall) tor one ol a mean Fee umd Aru. 1. J. [Sec CHIROGRAPHER.] The art | thole ſervices are by Littleton divided into chivalry and ſo- 
Prix 8 "Golden [ads and girls, all _ Shakeld. Cymbeline of writing. : cage. The one 1s martial and military; the other, clowniſn 
nere ers, come to duſt. akeſp. (moet g |; | I; I. e that fore- and ruſtick. Chivalty, therefore, is a tenure of ſervice, 
As chmee, 4 Germ.] The part of the | CHIRO MAN ER. n. ſ. [Ste CHIROMANCY.] Onet an VICE 
| CHIN 1. [..{cinne, SAX. RIA. Germ. I Ane tells future events by inſpecting the hand. 8 the tenant is bound to perform ſome noble or mili- 
Pb „ bendath the under lip. | : 3 7 9 ori, who have n h to ſpare _ tary othce unto his lord, and is of two forts ; either regal 
. ace beneath tlie CK | ing her wal Te nuddle tort, who have not much to ſpare, | 'Y OMac S Jord, & 3 © Vegaty 
| Fur al the words I could get of her, was Wrying RING Rs | To * iber Cheape r art repair, I - I 1. that is, {uch as may hold only of the King; or ſuch as may 
its, ang «4 thrutting out her chin. ; OO; nah. th Who clup the pretty palm, to make the lines more fair. allo hold of a common perion as well as of the King, That 
te. e Wich tis Ainazonian chin he drove Ne | : Dryden's Juvenal, ſat. vi. | Wich may hold only of. the king is 3 called ſer- 
The brixtled lips before hum. Po N mph La OY | CkrROMANCY. . J [yt, the hand, and Cacdlie, a prophet. } pet and is again divided into grand or petit, i. e. great 
He rais'd his hardy head, v "4 ho 8 The art of foreceſiing che events of life, by inſpecting the] or tmall, CH dali that may hold of a common perton, as | 
An, tinting on his boſom, Ende 5 n Fables hand. ” well as of the king, is called ſcutagium. 5 Convel. (| 
nere. 5 5 * OF i 11 made.] There is not much conſiderable in that do&rine of chiro- 7. It ought properly to be written chewvalry. It is a word not | 
Aer CAA. 1. . [from China, on oe ps g ade in China mamcy that ipots in the top of the nails, do ſignify things | much uſed, but in old poems Or YOMances, . | 
1 China ware Porcelain; A Ipecies = erg of had paſt; in the middle, things preſent; and at the bottom events | CHI'VES. u. J. [cive, Fr. Shinner.] 1 e ö 
of ur nur tran parents, partaking th BA koh king s of earth; of | do come. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 22, 1. The threads or filaments riſing in flowers, with ſeeds at the | 
by y, gls. They are made of We, * eh 3 ſtrong heat: To CHIRP. v. n. [perhaps contracted from cheer uþ. The | end. ; — 3 1 | 
We which one e lx vitrities ) the other rel! 1; 1 5 - are com-] Dutch have circhen.] To make a cheerful noiſe; as birds, The maſculine or prolifick feed contained in the chives, 
when the vitrifiable earth is melted into glafs, hey are com. when they call without finging. | | I or apices of the ſtamina. Ray on the Creation. 
of J-tely burnt. ö 8 . dhe (Hir ping ran, he pceping flew away, © 2. A lpecics of imailonion, ; Sinner. , FO I 
Pad, f Selce, vapours, Or ſmall pox, 3 7 ale „le, j. Tull bard bo eee ee Er wy ſhe did ſtay. Sidney, | CHLORO'SIS, x. /. [trom x e., green. ] The green-ſickneſs. 
arms And mit.rels of herſclr, tn ger yp ki ting in the Came he right now to ling a raven's note; n 7 o CHOAK. See CHOKE, | | N 
. After fupper, carry your ple. — D; ny: th he Butler, | And thinks he, that the cir ng of a wren | CHOCOLATE. . /. [checolate, Span.] 
Bac, ne balkel. | e ee bir the irt ce 5 | 1. The nut of the cacao- tree. | CESS 
. Gn 2 2 fr Mia and Cram ge.] 1 he Can CHLALE away dne RI CO CULYC = - | . 
Cir Na-0RANGE. 7. f. [from C Oh; PC 1 8 Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. The tree hath a roſe flower, of a great number of petals, 
1 rvret orange; ivppoſec orig!nuly 0 aa acated in No chir ing lark the welkin ſheen invokes. Gay's Paſt. from whote empalement ariles the pointal, being a tube cut 
gn * Not many years has the C . 7 of By Sand 3 PERS - > Thecdreful ben -- h | into many parts, which becomes a fruit ſhaped ſomewhat like 
riden, e , ET Ag Mortimer ujbandry. | e ee 71 3 5 : RIGS | 1 
ay Portugal and Spain. from China and root.} A medicinal | . Calls all her chirfing family around. Thomſon s Spring. | 4 cucum ery and deeply furrowed, in which are contained | 
"ares Carsa-R00T. . /. [from C B. ; Jo Cuixr. v. g. [This ſeems apparently corrupted from | ſeveral feeds, collected into an oblong heap, and ſit down, 
. TER root, brought originally from CG ung. 2 . | heer up.] To make cheerful os, Be acl, ſomewhat like almonds. It is a native of America, and is 
8 A001 ; {perhaps more properly #incough, from | C#cer up. ] J. yon Tee, FH IRE” CH Sh FFB . ai nlaces het | 1 
3 Cui xc. 15 rerbaps ms N \ A violent and convul- Let no ſober bigot here think it a ſi n,, tound in great plenty in ſeveral places between the Tropicks, 
_ *. tinc ten, to pant, Huch, 1 5 RB war ov Tar 3 9 e puih on the chirping and moderate bottle. Johnſon. | and grows wild. See Cocoa. | Millar. 
Ray fre cough, to which children are A r Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks; IJ. The cake or maſs, made by grinding the kernel of the cacao- 
Soy * hae obſerved a chincough, comp "ay 73 Hy es A = | He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. Pope. | nut with other ſubſtances, to be diſſolved in hot water. ; 
ner.]! mitting fever. 3 as eee © OP: rom the ver ; 'o1ce of birds or inſects. The Spaniards were the firſt who brought chocolate into 
eloudent -. why TR. hiena, Ital. ina, Lat. cein CHIRP. [from the verb.] The voice of | | e BP 1 | ens LEVER 
1 CHINE, . /. Ceſcbine, Fr. ſchiena, Ital. Ipina, Lat. Cem, | & Winds over us whifper'd, flocks by us did bleat, uſe in Europe, to promote the rn eee on geting oc 
Arm} 3 1 * And ip went the grathopper under our feet, Spectator. | nuts, achiot, and other drugs, which their Weſt Indies fur- 
1. The part of the back, in which the ſpine or backbone 1 Cure. 1 F x from 7 One that chirps; one that is | niſh, and which enter the compoſition of chocolate. Chamb. 
Fary Þr 1 u 1 6 hit hine, that ſhe ned]. . chearful;”. tf „ | Iz. Tbe liquor, made by a ſolution of chocolate in hot water. 
5 VI She rake him ſuch a blow upon his ch, t Sidi 1 5. i. | To CuIRRE. H. u. {ceoman, Sax. ] See CUURME. | Chocolate is certainly much the beſt of theſe three exotick 
EMNG- roo 1 . coo as a pigeon. | 15 Junius. liquors: its oil ſeems to be both rich, alimentary, and ano- 
LI, b. Ii. He preſents her with wot; ro Ms 1 read. Dryd. Fab, | CHIRU'RGEON. x. /. xe, from xs, the hand, and | dyne. | gy | Arbuthnot on Alimeats. 
5 And chime, withrifing briftles 1 5 . be, work.] One that cures ailments, not by internal me-“ In fumes of burning chocolate ſhall glow, | 
3. Apiece of the hack. of A rec in chines of beef ere thou | dicines, but outward applications, It is now generally pro- | And tremble at the ſea that froths below! Pepe. 
Mill x. ut out the burly bone * ter 3 ae” . 5 Iv i h nounced, and by many written, ſurgeon. CN 8 CHO'COLATE-HOUSE, 1. J. chocolate and bouſe.] A houte 
8 2 5 h ow 9 r woody cents ie imart, only hecauſe he] where company is entertained with chocolate. - 
me, K nag killed eight fat eee TR g chbours.] has loſt his feeling, they are neverthelels mortal, for his not Ever fince that time, Liſander has been twice a day at the 
Dri. Fab. | e eee =p yoni | leeing his need of a chungen. South's Sermons, | chocolate-houje. : 7 Tatler, Ne 54. 
wich hath 8 To cut oe 0 . weng | CHtRURGERY. 7. J. (from chirurgeon.} The art of curing | CHODE. [the old preterite, from chide.] See Cal „ 
I cbimii. 7 Culxk. Vs 0 [from the 2 ney) A er by external applications. . 5 And Jacob was wroth, and chode with Laban. Gen, xxxi. | 
Herg I. He taat in his ine did chine the long ri e | Dryden | _ Gynecia having {kill in chirurgery, an art in thoſe days | CHOICE. ». /. [ choix, E rench,] _ . 
1 BY > as > 8 A mall apertate fon l enen ine YO Siduey, b. 1. | 1. The act of chooſing; determination between different things | 
 feveral de. * . - 8 14 parts == 3 Nature could do nothing in her caſe without the help of | propolaty * 5 TT 
46 arother vile; an opening o bets the hint of a wall. cbirurgery, in drying up the luxurious ficth, and making yon oblige me ſuddenly to chuſ e 
on is osten Pyramus and Thiſbe did talk through the chink of a wall, 98 z en | SP > ray 5 Ihe choice is made; for I muſt both refuſe, Dryden. 
on 13 0 - *; Mid Night's Dream. | Way to pull out the rotten bones, Wifeman. | < : ? N | 
c. 6. .. fl. | Shakeſpeare q Ml {ſummer = 8 f CIRV'RGICAIL. 3 . e Soft elocution doth thy ſtyle „„ In 
1 Flagues alſo have been raiſed 1 noms Ne of CHIRURGICK. { aj. See CIK URN. I Þ-.. Gentle or ſharp, according to thy chocs, f Ry 
wo , N _ | arte cho Worm, 9 the [2 Having qualitics uſeful in outward applications to hurts, | Jo laugh at follies, or bo, 4 at vice, Dryden's Perſius. 
zelngg DIFUS have po CPLEIOUUS, yet they | * \ i ; 3 irtues of Wax. it i The power of chooſing; election. = = 
e l > ot fp | | s to the chiruroical or phyſical virtues of Wax, it 18 | 2+ 0 , ng e On. Ne | | 
int of their larinx, as to prevent the n 1 4 * hf _—_— between het aud cold. Mortim. Huſoandry. Chotce there is not, unleſs the thing which we take to be ſo 
Fra, ERS. -- 5. Bond, . Relating to the manual part of healing. 5 5 in our power, that we might have retuled it. If fire conſume 
i. bn the Carch d each cranny of t 3 Sævift. 3. Manual in general, contiſting in operations of the hand.] the ſtable, it chooſeth not ſo to do, becauſe the nature thereof 
other corre Tach gaping chin, 755 e e like ſ wok ae This fenſe, though the tirit, according to etymology, is now | is ſuch that it can do no other, Heoker, b. i. /. 7. 
hrough cui- Kry- inventions, falſe and abfurd, — = : 6 many: Forth rixgd 20 8 ; | ©. There's no liberty like the freedom of having itazmyown 
8 D .. 1 ** 7 a if, ror Ot 18 UN A- K ba F : . . : ER K — IAA an 
in people ) no and holes to diſcover the rottennels of the South The chirurgical or manual, doth refer to the makin in- | choice, whether I will live to the world, or to m To 
SKK, lau xs inner from the ſound. ] To] ſtruments, and exerciſing particular experiments. Wilkins. 33 322 
te CINE... a, [derwed by Skinner from the found. ] 4 ers L - 5 Prof ſciſſum, Lat. An inſtrument To talk of compelling a man to be good, is a contradic- 
alled ut, but luike 10 5 to make afoun . 1 x oo © with whe Went an one is pared away. „ tion; for where there is force, there can be no choice. Where- 
101 J. Dive | He ch:1&5 his purſe, ar d takes his ſeat © Rates - 1 Cs What fine cbifef 5 i: as all moral goodnels conſiſteth in the elective act of the un- 
F. Ty PUNE GE Barge eee | Conldeveryct cut breath? Let no man mock me, derſtanding will. rere Coſmologia, C. ill. c. 2. /i 23. 
nd language, e enk. v. u. To ſound by ftriking each other. FF gre her: Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. Whether he will remove his contemplation from one idea 
that war Lord Strutt's money thines as bright, and chinks as well,“, For I will Kils her, akeſpears ek | : Eg Ng ve Packs 
me ten 8 due Sed 7 5 oo fs Hiftory 0 Þ Bull. There is ſuch a ſeeming ſoftneſs in the limbs, as if not a] to another, is many times in his choice. Kerle. 
ning 1 yr N e 6 nb 74 55 4 cet had hewed them out of ſtone, but a pencil had drawn | 3. Care in chooſing; curioſity of diſtinction. ä 
„ L. ry pay oa > ee chink d on Martm's boards, and e ee eee Wotton's Architecture. Julius Cæſar did write a collection of e it is 
* nd Abwill's lelf was drain'd of all his hoards. Sqavift.. | e 20-0 - n oy Lag | pity his book is loſt; for L imagine they EAA | DL je PRESS 
hire, . Lirom chint.] Full of holes; gaping; open- Whek the rude chiſel does the man begin. Dryden. | Fudgment and chore, acon's Apophthegms. 
ime, Sh 11... IE RO | of edt. ay off To cut with achitel. | 4. The thing choſen ; the thing taken or approved, in preference 
5 Butplaifer thou the chiniky hives with clay. Dryden. To CHI'SEL. w. a. [from the noun, ] Lo cut with + h as. m e 
T wich ul Oimalbin, to domeſtick vermin ſworn ICH. . / [according to Pr. Hickes, from kind, Germ.] to others. 10% is n ich in bi beauty 
or with us n In, to domeſtick vermin worn child; perhaps from chiro, little, Span“ _ Your choice is not ſo rich in birth as beauty: 
eo n everlaſting foe, with watchful eye 5 | Fs 5. 10 e e rſons 1 n-] That you might well enjoy her. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Lies nizhtly by 2 a 1. A child; a baby. Generally uſed of young perſons in co * 8 | 
P... ui ly brooding o'er a chinky gap, He peg, Bana hich BEA OY SES oo Take to thee, from among the cherubumn, 
WEL, Wn ending her fell claws, to ann e,, „ hefe will ar ſuch ch:ts in ſtory 1 Dos Thy choice of flaming warriors. Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 
Dryer. « ure Dun. 1 f e 5 Philips $ Poems. | * 8 APpe 8 . . » . FI WS. WI ow Mars ſhe {aid ler fame exalt her voice; 5 
MTS. z.f, Cloth of made in India, and printed "Twill turn all politicks to jeſt. "Anonymous. . , , * Icy 
3 unk ce .. Cloth cotton made in India, and printec 2. The ſhoot of corn trom the end of the grain, A cant term Nor let thy conquelts only be her choice. Prior. 
nd wild oy | =. 1 . N with maltſters : FF Is. The belt part of any thing, that en roperly the object 
+ poetical c We. bs * cold 10 chints, and Bruſſels lace, tice. pos. Bare Soto Eras days, will begin to ſhew the chit or | of choice. OS N L 5 
hon, the XJ OR ow e I:mbs, and ſhade my lifelets face. Pope. | 1 As ET a ans ortimer's Huſbandry. he choice and flower of all things profitable in other books, 
| werly os 6:4, [from erke Spaß. A 8850 Gs Pr 3 N freckle [from chick-peaſe.] In this ſenſe it is ſeldom uſed. the pſalms do both more briefly contain, ns e | 
Tj JE : _— 6 a * re : { 0k ; 8 5 N by re : 4, . » 0 * to ſhoot at allo ex reis. 85 f | ; 00RECT , V. 3 696 
yden's Fave! b 2 up is nearer heaven than when I fav vou! pen 49 8 oF: 1 ] $I on 128 e Thou art a mighty prince: in the choice of our ſepulchres 
the ſhape dt! 15 * Utttulle of a chioppine. Shakeſpeare's Hanilet. | t ” oa or the -Paiy bit in ſeven hours after it had been | bury thy dead. 8 . Gen, xxili. 6. 
hee ms e i ee ern. 1 Mortimer"s Huſbandry. | Their riders, the flow'r and choice 8 
0 his irons . Chip i in th 1 7 1 . Carre - 5 f. [corrupted by reduplication from chai.\| Of many provinces, from bound to ues 18 eee 
* a e- e PING, in the names ot places, imply a . k 06 $6 + ect . uſed in ludi- | 6, Several thin led at once, as objects of judginent an 
. en from = - cyppan ceapan, to u. Givi, Prattle; idle en: idle talk, A word only uſed in lu * a pop at 9 | | | 
ntaſtick. i. . . . | probably corrupted from cb0þ. ] o cut | © crous converſation, : 88 : { 4 en | 
* its fr moe Aber 1h a on . | 6 : | ; Il ourſelves: the raver choice o leis 1pirits, | 
ry may 8 dur kal Pieces; to diminiſh, by cutting away a little at a , [ Ol a "= age of a female ſociety, 98 Lon Nv $60. | Did never Boat upon the twellingtide. Shep. K. John. 
3 Ich 5 5 . ; 7 ö b , . : 2 : * 
rene a Tory ane: . ele 1875 ithout ſingular. [ trom ſebyterlin h, | 7. To make CHOICE . To chooſe; to take from ſeveral things 
ic poem. . "Kant m to our ſtatue in the block of marble, we ſee it Cur ITERLINGS. 2. .. withou 4256 hay” 2 The eee . | | 
ainly 3 was 10 Os 83 to be chipped z ſometimes rough hewn, ien 1 75 lutteln, Germ. re} 4 FropWWildom, of what herſelf approves, makes choice, 
4 forar0ad} T wy e + wn Spectator. | c FR 7 s hi.] Childith; like a baby. | Nor is led captive by the common voice. Denham. 
ord 101 405 4 N ut&1l thatis not juſt; e dc. nt 9 © TS | 7 ; : | | 
Cu Aud "tis ev'n fo the butler chips his crvtt Ring's Cookers, | COUVALROUS, adj. [from chivalry.) Relating cc 3 98 le. 1 . ue _ | | 
PF 12 g IInduſtry 15 . or errant knighthood; uu warlike z adventurous ; | x. 2 et 2 mary 8 7 0 3 
Is from the rr 0 aught him to chip the wood and bew the ſtone Thomſon. daring. A word now out of ule. nd has | ; "ing beſt part of his entertainment was to 
as | wa |. [from the verb. ; Tus noble minds of yore allied were 55 | fruits, told kim the e en Guardian, Ne 167 
Feri. Anal iece taken off b a cutting inſtrument In brave purſuit of chivalrous empriſe. Fairy Queen, b.1. come. a (6d | « wht 
conef* cmbers do extremely adect 18, over. det hewalerie, Fr. knighthood, from che- | Thus in a fea of folly toſs e. - 
iſe, for cal Qem(ctyos. dee xctremely affect moiſture, and over-drink þ CHELVALRY. 2. . {chevalerie, Fr. kuig My choiceft hours of life are loſt. Swift, 
| That ch? which chaff or 4% torbiddeth. Baan. © vey. 6 honey as oqperis Latin þ - -- LY 2, Ch 3 frugal; careful. Uſed of perſons. 
a, 2 c made the iron ſwim, not by any natural power. 1. Knighthood ; a military dignity. 94 3 % He kunt 72 tag of his time, will alſo be choice of his com- 
ear Mach | Taylor's Worthy Communicant. | There be now, for martial encouragement, ſome degrees | | Tbs of li ations Taylor's Holy Living. 
The ſtraw was laid and orders of chivalry; which, nevertheleſs, are conferred | pany, and choice ot his * $4 9 
Of 4; was laid below; EN de * A no ſoldiers. Bacor?s Efſays. | CHOTICELESS. adj. [from choice.] Without the power of 
LA * and ferewood was the ſecond row. Dryd. Fables. | promiſcuoully upon ſoldiers and no ſoldiers. Bacon g Hays. enn whthour F er else; not Free: 
nece, a Piece, however made. 2. The qualifications of a knight; as valour; dexterity in arms. OuNg z ions SE ah n 
„ Oombelt Ine manganele lies i wot. 3 ps. | Tha hat fam ; Neither the weight of the matter, of which the cy 
rk. 5 2955 8 gular manner es 1n the vein in lumps wrecked, in an of E yo his chivalry. Shak. Hen, VI. | made, nor the round voluble form of it, are any more im- 
5 Hiſery 4 fit, 2 8 rn a STO 13 R | putable to that dead chozceleſs creature, than the firſt motion 
h's H Ei wo Wm. | ＋ The „ Hoodwardon ! ls. I may ſpeak it to my Sh $6" Hen. IV. p. i of it was ſuppoſed to be; and, therefore, it cannot be a fit re- 
Ly thi! Su. dung 6 Lou to chip.] A fragment cut off. ( Thave a truant been to chivalry. . I ſemdlance to ſhew tlie reconcileableneſs of fate with choice. 
: ; The tode. 8 Meir land with the cbippings of a ſort of {oft | 3. The general 22 4 pon. e | | K | Hammond om Fundamentals, 
n £01 1 | The , . : lortimer” s Hu andy. | : viem y e wore, 1 1 Aw from choice. ö 
ez vſially 998% Named l and filings of theſe jewels, coul they — That by the faith which knights to knighthood bore, Cn 5 wy by. 0 4 U. ee ] 
i 161ers- 050 or ay of more value than the whole maſs of ordi- And whate'er elſe to chivalry e's. oh | 8 er Y3 . 
eb. , UECHCAL, 4; . Felton on the Claſſicks. | Be would not ceaſe till hereveng'd e eee Collected choicely from each county ſome. Shakeſpeare. | 
r. 2 The d- and 905 oy. [ chiragra, Lat.] Having the gout ir. 4. An adventure; an exploit. | b leſs fa- þ2. Valuably; excellently. : 0 | 
1 ran bn Lr dea pert the gout in the hand. | They four doing acte more dangerous, thoug 4 7 It is certain it is choicely good. Walton's Angler. | 
KAY ad ebnen 1 Cuffer in the fingeras well as in the | mous, ecaute they were but private chi2alriss. Sadr. "| Cuo1cax2ss. n. J. [from choice.] Nicety; particular value. | 
Pal cunes firſt of all, Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 5. The body or orders of knights, I” | 
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A CHO'KER. n. . {from chote. ]] 
1. One that chokes or ſuffocates another. 
2. One that puts another to filence. 


CHO 
1. Thebile. | 


— — — 


_— 


2. Angry; iraſcible: of perſons. 


% 
CHO 
Carry into the ſhade tuck auriculas, ſcedlings or ee 
as are tor their choicenefs relerved im pots. Evel) u's Ka 
CHOIR. . / [chmrus, Latin. N 
An alfembly or band of fingers. 
| They now atlitt the cheir 
Of angels, who their ſongs admire. 
2, The fingers in divine worſhip. 
| The chotr, 13 
With all the choiceſt muſick of the kingdom, 
Together ſung Te Deum. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
3. The part ot the church where the choriſters or ſingeis are 
placed. | | | 
The lords and ladies, having hrought the queen 
Jo a prepar'd place in the cor, tellott 
At diſtance from her. Shakeſpeare”s Henry VIII. 
79 CHOKE. v. g. [aceccan, Sax. from ceoca, the cheek or 


 Wuller. 


month, According to Minſhew, from 21; trom whence, 


probably, the Spaniſh, ahogar. ] | FE 
1. To ſuffocate; 10 Kill by [topping the paſſage of reſpiration. 
But when to my good lord 1 prove untrue, : 
I'll choke mytelt.” Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
While you thunder'd, clouds of duſt did choke 
Contending troops. | 755 
2. To ſtop up; to chitruR; to block up a paſſage. 
| Men troop'd up to the king's capacious court, | 
Whole porttco's were cho#'d with the retort. Chapm. Odyſ. 
They are at a continual expence to cleanſe the ports, and 
keep them from being choted up, by the help of leverat en- 
WINES, 1 Sh Addijou on Italy. 
White prayers and tears his deftin'd progreſs ſtay, 
And crowds ot mourners coke their fov reign's way. Tickell, 


3. To hinder by obitruetion. 


As two ſpent ſwimmers, that do cling together, 
And choke their art. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
She cannot Joſe her perfect pow'r to ſce, EET 
Tho” mitts and clouds dochoke her window-light. Davies, 
It ſcemeth the fire is ſo cþ9hed, as not to be able to remove 
the ſtone, 


fruit, when it is grown to the grcateſt; ror elie you will choke 
the ſpreading of the fruit. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
2 aſe The fire, which chin aſhes lay, | 
A load too heavy tor his foul to move, 5 
Was upward blown below, und bruth*d away by love. Dryd. 
„( tf; . 
And vet we ventur'd; for the gain propos'd 


Chok'd the reſpect of likely peril tear'd. Shakeſp. Hen. 1 OE | 
Ci | 170 CHOP, v. #. 


Conteis thee freely of thy ſin: 
For to deny each article with oath, Ip , 
Cannot remove nor coke the ttrong conception PTD 
I hat 1 do groan withal. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
5. Tooverpower; to fuppret3. 


And that winch fell among thorns are they, which, when 


they have heard, go forth, and are choked with cares, and 

riches, and pleaſures of this lite, and bring no fruit to per- 
tection. i F 

No fruitful crop the ſickly fields return; | 

But oats and darnel choke the riſing corn. Dryden's Paſt. 


part of am artichoke. A cant word. 


Croke. . /. [from the verb.] The lamentous or capillary 


_ CHOKE-PEAR. . J. [from choke and pear.) 5 


1. A rough, harſh, unpalatable pear. 


A low term. 


Pardon me for going ſo low as to talk of giving hole 


= DEAF © 


Clarijſa. 


3. Any thing that cannot be anſwered. 


Chor. ah. [trom choke. } That which has the power of 


{uffocation. 


_ CHOLAGOGUES, 1. . [X. bile.] Medicines which have ; 


- the 7 77 of purging bile or choler. 
LER. 2. /. | cholera, Lat. from xd. ] 


Młarcilius Ficimus increaſes theſe proportions, adding two 
more of pure choler. | 


a proper convevancefor cher. Brown's Valgar Errours, 
$. Fhe humour, which, by its {uper-abundance, is tuppoted 
to produce iraſcibility. | . 
ho It engenders choler, planteth anger; 
And better twere that both of us did fatt, 
Since, of ourſelves, ourſelves are cholerick, 


Than feed it with ſuch over-roatted fleſh. Shakeſpeare. ; 


3. Anger; rage. . . 
| ut him to cher ſtraight : he hath been uſed 
Ever to conguer, and to have his word 


-. Off contradiction. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanis. 


He, methinks, 1s no great ſcholar, : 
Who can mittake deſire tor choler. Prior. 
CROLERICR. aj. { colericus, Latin. ] 8 8 
1. Abounding with choler. | 1 5 
Our two great poets being ſo different in their tempers, the 
one cholerick and fanguine, the other phlegmatick ànd me- 
lancholick. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 


Bull, in the main, was an honeſt plain-dealing fellow, 
cholerict, bold, and of a very unconſtant temper. Arbuthnet. 


3. Angrv; ofteniive: of words or actions. 


eight knights. | Sidney, b. ii. 
ecanus threatneth all that read him, uſing his contident, 
- or rather cholerick ſpecch. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 


-CHOTERICKNESS. 2. /. [irom cholerich,] Anger; iraſcibi- 


To CHE 


Fr. ceoran, Sax. Licſen, jerm. Þ © 


lity 5 5058 ihne. 5 


1. To take by way ot prieterenice of ſeveral things offered; not 


to lese ct. | | 
Did 1 choofe him ont of all the tribes of Tirael to be my 
prieſt. ee es 1 Sam. ii. 28. 
I may neither ch3;/7 whom I would, nor refuſe whom I 
elifixc,” Shakefp care Merchant of Venice. 
it he ould offer to che, and 
ſnould retuſe to pertorm your tather's will, it you thould re- 
fule to necept him. Shakejpeare's Merchant of Fenice. 
2. To take; not to letuſe. a 5 
Let us ce to us judgment; let us know among our- 
felves what is good. Job, xxxiv. 4. 
The will has (HM fo much freedom left as io enable it to 
3 any aft in its Kind good; as allo to refuſe any act in 
its kind evil, | | South's Sermons, 
3. To ſeleét; to pick out of a number. 
Chooſe you 3 min tor you, and let him come down to me. 
. | | 1 Sam. xvil. 8. 
low much leſs ſhall I anſwer him, and choo/e out my words 
to reaton with him? | Job, ix. 14. 
4. To elect tor eternal happineſs; to predeſtinate to nlfe. A 
term of theolog ans | 
To CuoosE. 4. #2. Vo have the power of choice between dif- 
terent things. It is generally joined with a negative, and 
- hgnjfies mult necetlarily be. 7 | 


W::hout the influence of the Deity ſupporting things, their 


"utter annihilation could not chog/e but to.]. Hooker, b. v. 


6 


endar. 


Walter. 


Bacon, Natural Hiflory, Ne 361. 


You mult make the mould big enough to contain the whole, 


Luke, vill. 14. 


Io chop and chan 
4 * The watry with the fiery rang d. 5 | 
We go on chopprng and changing our friends, as well as 
our horſes. VVUub Tf ur 

3. To bandy; to altercate; to return one thing or word for 


| Motton on Education. 
There would be a main defect, if ſuch a feeding animal, 
and fo ſubject unto diſeaſes from bilious cauſes, ſhould want 


3. A crack, or cleft. | 5 
An infuſion in water will make wood to ſwell; as we fee 


a f | he likely to live. 
There came in cholerick haſte towards me about ſeven or | - 


OSE. . u. I choſe, Thave choſen or choſe, [ chozfar, | 


chooſe the right catket, you 


| ö Knaves abroad, 

Who having by their own importunate ſuit, 

Convinced or ſupplied them, they cannot che 

But they muſt blab, Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

When a favourite ſhall be raiſed upon the toundation of 
merit, then can he not chooje but proſper. Bacon. 

'Threw down a golden apple in her way; 

For all her haſte, ſhe could not che but ttay. Dryden. 

_ Thoſe who are perſuaded that they ſhall continue for ever, 

cannot chogſe but aſpire after a happineſs commenſurate to 

their duration, Tillotſon. 
tice of chooling ; elector. 

Come all into this nut, quoth ſhe; 
Come clolely in, be rul'd by me; 
Each one may here a chooſer be, | 3 

For room you need not wreſtle.  Drayton's Nymphid. 
In all things to deal with other men, as if I miglit be my 

own chodſer. Hammonl s Practical Catechiſm. 
This generality is not ſufficient to make a good c, 
without amore particular contraction of his judgment. Wert. 


To CHOP, v. a. [kappen, Dutch; couper, French.) 


 CHO'OSER. . J. [from chooſe.] He that has the power or of - 


1. To cut with aquick blow, 


WS Sg What ſhall we do, if we perceive 
Lord Haſtings will not yield to our complots? 
——— Chop off his head, man. 
Within theſe three days his head is to be chopt oft. 
TOES . Shakeſpeare. 
And where the cleaver chops the lieifer's ſpoil, 
Thy breathing noſtril hold. Cay Trivia. 
2. Lo devour eagerly, with up. - 


Vou are for making a haity meal, and for ch5pping u your 


entertainment, like an hungry clown. Dryd. Span. Friar, 
Upon the opening of his mouth he drops his breaktait, 
which the fox preſently chopp'd up. DL Eftranee 5 Fables. 
3. To mince; to cut into ſmall pieces. | | | 
They break their bones, and cp them in pieces, as for 

the pot. . . 5 | 


chopped ftraw, mulch, and tuch like. Mortimer s Huſtandry. 
Ey dividing of them into chapters and verſes, they are {0 
chopped and minced, and ſtand 10 broken and divided, that 
the common people take the verſes ulually tor different 
aphoritms, Locle Preface to dt. Paul's EU. 
4. To break into chinks. . 5 | 


I remember the cow's dugs, thather pretty chopthands had 


milked. - Spake/peare s As You | the It. 


1. Todo any thing with a quick and unexpected motion, like 
that of a blow; as we lay, the wind chops about, that is, 
changes tuddenly,_ -- ; 


It the body repercuſſing be near, and yet not ſo near as to 


make a concurrent echo, it chgppethwith you upon the tud- 
—__ 


| loſes the ſubſtance. 8, 
2. To light or happen upon a thing ſuddenly, with . 
To Chop. v. a. [ceapan, Sax. Koen, Dut. to buy.] 


lor another. 


Ihe chopping of bargains, when a man buys, not to hold, | 
| I. |. buttoſellagain,grindethupon the ſeller and the buyer. Bacon. 
2. Any aſperſion or farcaſin, by Which another is put to ſilence. | 


2. Jo put one thing in the place of another. Ts 
| Sets up communities and fenſes, SE 
ge intelligencies.  Hudibras, p. iii. c. 3. 


Affirm the Trigons chopp'd and chang'd, 


— 


I Eſtrange. 


another. 


hath declared his ſentence. | Pacon, Eſay 57. 
You'll never leave off your chopping of logick, till your ſkin 
is turned over your ears tor pratiyg, C4 Efrange's Fables. 
Chor. u. /. from the verb. SR 
1. A piece chopped off, See Cure. | | 


yet Empſon would have cut another chop out of him, if the 
ing had not died, 


Old Crots condemns all perſons to be fops, EE 
That can't regale themſelves with mutton chops, King. 
in the filling of the,. ch of bowls, by laying them in water, 

 Bacon's Natural Hiflory, Ne 80. 


| CHOP-HOVSE. 2. /. [chop and hou 75 A mean hodſe of en- 
tertainment, where proviſion ready dr | 


| efled is fold. 
I loſt my place at the chop-houſe, where every man eats in 
publick a mels of broth, or chop of meat, in lilence. Heck. 


CHO'PIN. u. ſ. [French.} 


1, AFrench liquid meaſure, containing nearly a pint of Win- 


cher 7 e | 
2. A term uſed in Scotland for a quart, of wine meaſure. 
CHO'PPING, Fe ogy ar { In this ſenſe, of uncertain ety- 
mology. ] An epithet frequently applied to infants, by way 


of ludicrous commendation : unagined by Skinnerto ugnit y . 


luſty, from cap, Sax. by others to mewn a child that would 
bring money at a market, Perhaps a greedy, hungry child, 


Both Jack Freeman and Ned Wild, 
Would own the fair and e child. 


on which any thing is laid to be cut in picces. 
The ſtrait ſmooth elms are good tor axle- trees, boards, 
chop ping blocks. | 
CHOPPING-KNIFF. 2. ſ. [chop and ttt. Aknitewinh which 
cooks mince their meat. 5 | 
Here comes Dametas, with a ſword by his fide, a toivit- 
bill on his neck, and achopping-&nije under his girdle. SA. 
CHO'PPY, adj. (from chop.) Full of holes, clctts, or cracks, 
| ou ſeem to.underitand me, 5, 
By each at once her ce finger laying | 
Upon her ſkinny lips. | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
CHOPS, 2. f. without a fingular, corrupted probably from 
CHAPS, which fee.} | 
1. The mouth of a beaſt, 


So toon as my chops begin to walk, yours muſt be walking | 


too, for company. L" Eftrange's Fables. 
2. The mouth of a man, uſed in contempt. _ | 
He ne'er ſhook hands, nor bid tarewel to him, 

Till he unſeam'd him from the nape to th chops. Shax. 

3. The mouth of any thing in familiar language; as of a r1- 
ver; of a ſmith's vice, | 

CHORAL. adj, [from chorus, Lat.) | 
1. Belonging to or compoſing a choir or concert. 


Choral ſymphonies, Milton. 
2. Singing in a choir, + 
And choral ſeraphs ſung the ſecond day. —=Amburft. 


CHORD. . / [chorda, Lat. When it ſignifics a rope or ſtring 
in general, it is written cord: when its primitive ſignification 
is preſerved, the / is retained. ] 

1. The ſtring of a muſical inſtrument. 

| Who mov'd 
Their ſtops and chords, was ſeen; his volant touch 


Shakeſpeare's Rich. III. 
ChOROCRATHER. . ſ. ¶ rom 


 CHOROGRAPHICAL. adj. {See CHOROGRAP 


14 «+ 8 LE y* Ta bu $14) 6 - N 4 > . . 
| ph) 5 ima manner descriptive of par-icular regen; 
Mi» Cox SRAPHNT. 2. . | Sec CHOROGRAPHLER,}T! 
— r * 
Some grannaries are made with clay, mixcd with hair, 


CHo'kvs. x. J. [chorus, Latin. 
"1.2 number of lingers; a concert. 


O22. 4... Bacen's Naturul Hiſtory, Ne 248. 
Out of greedineſs to get both, he chops at the ihadow, and 
L Eftrange, Fab. 6. 


| © quents the rocks by the ſea tide, like a jackdaw, but bigg-t, 


Hudibras, P. ii. c. 3. 


Let not the council at the bar chop with che judge, nor wind 
himſelt into the handling of the cauſe a- new, after the judge 


Sir William Capel compounded for ſicteen hundred pounds, 


. : : Bacon Henry VII. 
2. A tmall piece of meat, commonly of mutton. N 


. | | BY * » " . q . 
12. It has / before the thing taken away by fraud. 


Fenton. 
CHOPPING-BLOCK. 2. /. [che and blect.] A log of wood, | 


Moriimer”s Huben. lin. 


C H R 


Inſtinct thro' all Woportuions, low and high 


0 9 
>: 1 : 3 * * 
e 22 AA 
1 WH Na 8 
arch of a circle, | v EUs ge. 21,6 
To CHORD. v. g. [from the noun.] To furniſh At u. 
or chords; to ſtring. ane 
What Oar cannot muſick raiſe and 
When Jubal ſtruck the chorded ihell, 
His lin ning brethren ſtood around. N 
CHORDE'E. 7. /. {troin chorda, L: rack, 
, rey ER] Acontraflionaty 
FOCnun, N 


CHO NON. 2. /. [yweir, to contain. ] The outw 


Yu 1 EAT; e. 
Fled, and purfu'd traniveric the refon 


2. In geometry, a right live which ins 


quell? 


that wraps the fetus, 
CHO'k!>TER, 4. /. [from chorus} 
I. A linger in cat wrurals; ulually afinger of e ue 
5 . Ser ot the lower d 
a lingmng hoy, 
2. A linger in a concert. This ſenſe is, for the moſt part, 
nned to poetry, | FED Nen 
„And let the roaring organs loudly play 
Ihe praites of the Lord in lively notes 
The whiles, with hollow throats, | 
The choriflers the joyous anthem fing. 5 penfer” s Ff 
Ihe new-born phœnix takes his way. 
Of wry choriflers a numerous train + | 
Attend his . Re D 
P — * Jae 
Ius mutical voices and accents of the aerial clori fert 5 
N 4 2 «EC; J. nad ” 
EO Cl. of. Kun, à tegion, and +, 
detcribe. | He that deſcribes particular regions ; 


ard membrane 


A 
ucts 


3 


4 ING) 
Ut CLUMTKS, 
HDR, | De. 
: 24 N 

. 18 own ti - 


boundaries of countries. | 
I Ive added a chorographical deſcription of this rerreſtity 
Parade, - : 7 gleigb s Miftory.of ihr He 
CHOROGRAPHICALYY. atv. [from coroghapticytn 1,” 
chorographical mum ; a cording to the rule of chu, 


* r 
* nt.” 


Iripuve of particular regions or Countrics ; 131 


Practice of delcribing particulai regions, Or laying dy 7 
. . ; 4 ; u , ; 3 x 40 j 1 engt! 
limits and boundaries ot particular provinces; It ue 
ts object than geography, and greater than co 


P. 10 rang, 
— 3 ITTYE . 
2 1 * 0 


The G:ecian tragedy was at fuſt nothing but“ charns.of 
% — * 7% . Y . - . 2 i ce p * 9 ' : : 
lingers; atierwards one actor was mtroduced, Drew 


Never did a more trill and triportted eberus of h 

tures 1m together in a iy mn of devotion. di, Can. 
In pratic fo juſt let every voice be join'd, © © 

An nll the gen'ral chars of mankind Pope”; Lorch. 

2, he pertons w ho are luppoſed to buhuld whit palles m tlic 

acts of a tragedy, and ting their ſentiments betwecl. the 44+, 
: For ſupply, | 

Admit me chorus to this hittory. SACD. Hoa, V. Pia. 


UmMman tt. 


> 


3. The ſong between the acts of a tragedy, 


on 


4. Vertes of a fong in which the Fe ivin the tinver, 
CuosE. [the preter tenſe, from To choge. } 5 


| Our tovereign here above the rett might ſtand, 
And here be %% again to rule the land, Did. 


_ CHOSEN. [the participle paſſive, from To 0H. 
1. To purchaſe generally by way of truck; to give one thing | Kg 1. : | 6-3 


It king Lewis vouchſate to furnith us, 
With ſome few bands of choſen ſoldiers, 
I'll undertake to land them on our coatt. Shab. Hen, VI. 
CHOUGH. 1. f. [ceo, Sax. choucas, Fr.] Abircwhich tie- 


8 


a 28 Sb . FHaunef, 
In birds, kites and keitrcls have a refmblayce with hahe, 
crows with ravens, daws and chowughs. - Baca Nat. Hit, 

Io crows the like impartial grace affords, 

And choughs and daws, and tuch republick birds. Dryd. 
Chourk. . /. [commonly pronounced and written esel. 
The crop of a bürt . 7 5 
The Souls or crop, adhering unto the lower fide of ttt 
bill, and fo deſcending by the throat, is a bag or lachel, 

GN Nos 1 Brozn's Hilgar Error. 


To Chousk. v. a. [The original of this word is nuch 


doubted by Skinner, who tries to deduce it from the Frene 

gofſer, to laugh at; or joncher, to wheedle; and tron die 

3 kojen, to prattle. It is perhaps à tortuitous aud 
cant word, without etymology. ] | 

1. To chcat; to trick; to impoſe upon. 9 85 

Freedom and zeal have chαν you ofer and oer; 

Pray give vs leave to bubble you once more, I. 

From London they came, filly people to chovſe, 

heir lands and their faces unknown, Cees! 


When geeſe and pullen are ſedud'd, 5 i 
And tows of ſucking pigs are choud. Tut, .. 
A CHnousE. x. /. {from the verb. This word is demvrca Of 
Henſhaw from kiaus, or chiaus, a meſlenger of the Tul 
court; who, ſays he, is little better than 4 T. 


1. A bubble; a tool; a man fit to be cheate l. 


8 A ſottiſh chouſe, | : 

Who, when a thief has robb'd his houſe, - 2 

Applics himſelf to cunning incu. Fudioras, F. ith C. 5. 
2. A trick or ſham. | = FOES 


\ 


Je CHO'WTER. S. z. To grumble or mutter like a froward 


child, | | | 2 75 
CHRISM. . J. ¶ xs Aa, an ointment.] Unguent; or dee 
11 is only applied to {cred ceremoni es. 
One act never to be repeated, is not the thing that C Wd 
eternal prieſthood, denoted eipecially by his unctioncte 7725 
refers to. 8 | Taten Practical Cato. 
CHR1'SOM. u. ſ. [See CHRISM. ] A child that dies wines 
month after its birth. So called from the chrijem-co% 
a cloth anointed with holy unguent, which the cluldren au. 
ciently wore till they were chriſtened. 


ſums and infants was greater. Crauunt's Bills Mut. 
To CURT'STEN. adj. [chripenian, Sax. } | 
1. To baptize; to initiate into chriſtianity by water. 
2. To name; to denominate. l 0 
Where ſuchevils as theſe reign, chaten the thing what wy 
will, it can be no better than a mock millenum. Ae. 
CHRI'STENDOM . /. [from Chrift and dem.] The cove-* 
tive body of chriſtianity ; the regions of which the 1s 
tants profeſs the chriſtian religion. 1 
What hath been done, the parts of CH/ enden mas- 
flicted can belt teſtify. Healer, b. u. J l. 
An older and a better ſoldier, none Lokefiear 
That Chriftendom gives out. | Sec n 
His computation is univerſally reccived 15 1 pi 5 
dom. ; Le 4 % , 
CHRI'STENING, 1. ſ. {from the verb.] The creme) ot 
firit initiation into chriſtianit yr. ed u Wet. 
The queen was with great ſolemnity crores 7 0 
minſter, about one 2 mer the RARE lik 1 
chriſtening, that had ſtaid long for godtathers . | le 
We mall inſert the cauſes, why the account of chien 
hath been neglected more than that of burials. 47 
Graunt's Bills of Mor vl 
The day of the chri//oning being come, the ney 56 FA 
with goffips. Arbus not and * Martinus dar of tf 
CHRISTIAN. 1 ( Chriftianas, Lat.] A Profe 
religion of Chritt. | «4 the 
e chriſtians have certainly the beſt and the holieff, * 
wiſeſt and moſt 5 religion 8 the wo Id. 15 
Cur1'sTIAN. adj. Profeſling the religion © 
Il not in mak a ſoft and dull-ey'd fool, , 


- » bro | 
When the convultions were but few, the number of cle 


- 
4 


un 0 it. 
5 m c 
he WS, 


V . Þ rel. 


the el, 
ht; 


Dea. 


— 


Hex. VI. 
hich tie. 
i bigg*t, 
Haume?. 
h hawks 
Vat. Hit. 


RE rid. 
* Je<vs.] 


de of. the 
lachel. 
Error. 
is much 
he French 
from tae 
tous aud 


\ 7 

2. 
. 
FR * 


or uncheh! 


hat Chi = > 
ner: 5 
Catectun. 
es wü 
lom-cioch, 
luldren au. 


der of l- 


F Mertush. 
ter. 


ng what fe» 

Burn. 
The coli” 
the indi- 


am mot “ 
b. iv. J: 14+ 


Ch okeſprate: 
e 
1. Fr un 1 N. 

* 
mony of K* 


zed as Wet, 


1. relent, and ſigh, and yield | 
e the head, rele 7 y WE ak . 
To hare intercellors. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
To ch 5 NAME, 1. /. The name g Wen at the tont, diſtinct 
Cinsrte Gentilitious name, or jurname. 
trom ws IxISM. 2. / [ chriflianifmus, Lat.] 
C1819 tian religion. 
4 chrittian retig th KF TT. 
1. The —— protcilin chriſtianity, 4 3 
1 The 1 ITT. x. J. |chretente, French. ] The religion o 
CaRISTIA* | 


wa doch will that couples, which are married, both infi- 
(304 doe 


r party be converted unto chriſtianity, this mould 
112 Hooker, b. 2. §. 5. 
25 in the habitual practice ot any vo- 
un, cuts himlelf off irom chrijlamty. Aduijon. 
ura xIZ E. v. 4. {from chriftan.] To make chrit- 
7, CHRIS 3-37 15 8 
tan; to convert 
Ide principles oy 


dels, if eithe 
* g 
* make teparations 
44% 1. 5 
Dory nts, WhO 11 


ö Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 
Cal STIAXLT. 

occomes one who 1 
cab sT IAS. 7 fe ( 
the nativity Ot UuL | 
oy = 01 „. J. {from chriſtmas and box.] A box 
eue little pretents are collected at Chriltmas. b 

1 den time comes round, a Chriſtmas-box they bear, 

An "Goo Bins ih : 

41 H MAS-F LOWER. n. fe dee ELLEBORE, 
eon x. 2. / {So called, as Skinner tancies, be- 
pore thorns have fome likeneſs to a croſs. - 

"It hath long ſharp {pines : the flower has hive leaves, in 

en role: Gut ot the flower- cup, which is divided into 

een riles the pointal, which becomes a fruit, 


Gaben like a böonnet, having a ell almolt globular, which 


114 * . - . 
1-4-1 into three cells, in each of which is contained a 
E dle ie Kg 4 . G 8 4 A 3 1 

„en beck. This is by nany perions ſuppoſed to be the 
Bund an, : A PRES 4 nf 2 1 « 
0 {rom which our Saviour's crown of thorns was com- 
rer 5 | | Millar. 
pod. l = y . 7 q 
use A TICK. ad. LX, colour. | | 
v. r * 4 e ' : ; a RS,” 
1 1 tiadin 0 0 er - . . : — . * —_ o . 
8 1 now come to the third part of painting, which is 
le h the crete, or colouring. Di dens Dujrejnoy. 
„ Kanug to a certain 1pc.1es Of ANUCNT mulick, now un- 


— 


\ 
44 % 


* N. ; SO g , i | : : i 
[: was obſerved he never touched his lyre in ſuch a truly 
e 4 a | , k f | 1 N 6 
1m atcb and enharmonick manner, as upon that occation. 
= Arbutbaot and Pope's Martinus Scrtvlerus. 
CK NICK . N He 2 2 5 
A chronica diſtemper is ot length; as dropſies, aſthma's, 
a2 che ke; | | 


Of <ijeates 


fore are c/4nical, and of long duration; as 
i 1 : 1 antagcous B FOTUN'S } aigar Errours b 
Phe lady's wicuk alt thele excellencies is to divert the vid 
mar, wucn nc out of the pangs ot a chroutcal diſtemper. 
Spectator, Ne 449. 
(RO NICLE. . / Lchronigue, Fr. trom x73S-, time.] 
1. 2 leger or zecbuntot cvents n order ot time. 
| No more yet ot this; | 
For tis a chrome of day by day, 
Nor a relation tor a breaklalt. 
1 Alnter y. EK ” SE We 
ou lea too confidently on thoſe Iriſh chrouicles, which 
ur melt fabulous and. forged. | 


1. Anis. 


y * 


it tront the elt ſhould return once more, 125 

Int my word will earn my chromete. Shakeſpeare. 
Eu tcaducld by tongues, which neither know 

Mvtacultics nor perſon,. yet will be 85 


lb cbronicles of my doing.  Shazeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Lane up to huttorions the generals and heroes which croud 


their annals, together with thoſe wluch you are to 3 
for the Britith chregicddle. CE FLORES Dryden. 
EO CHRO NICLE. v. a. (from the noun, ] 8 5 
1. Torecord in chromcle, or hiſtory. 2 GR SS OE Gay 
This to rehearte, mould rather be to chronicle times than 


talearch iH tion of abules in that realm. Sper. Irel. | 


. Toregitters to.2ccord, | | 

b he devil, that told me 1 did v ell, 8 

das that this deed is chroxicled in hell. Sha. Rich. III. 

Love 15 your maſter; tor he maſters you: 

Ahe that is To voked by a fool, | EEE 

* * 1 117 a hy of : 1 

duns, mould not be chronicled for wile. Shakeſþ. 
N 7 


C . 8 
Vi NOW 4 


L indll be thetjeſt of the town; nay, in two days I expect | 
, „ * > , . * e 
cle wh ty and ſung in wotul ballad. Congreve.. 


* 


CHONICLER: nfo Lirom chroniele. I TY 
I. AW Meret chronicies z A recorder Vicvents in order of tune, 
lire gathering chroniclers, and by them ftand 
OE . * 5 N | 
WAY tantaſtick poets of cach land. IEY nw 
AVI we that keeps up the memory of things patt. . 
herein el upon thete berds, or Iriſh choniclers. «pid 


« Wh Tultom was hel by the druids and bards of our an- 
bent Br tons, and of latter times by-the Iriſh chroniclers, 


Kaim trs. 


Raleieh's Hiſiory of the World. 


05 0 NO NN. 7, . yglr», time, and peep. to Write.]]“ 


Wumlerippon mesccing the date of any action. | 

7 this ind the following is an example: 

Gerin uſqde Deo, ſœ Cor M in ſæch la ſunt. 
eee a ö 
dear 1960, but nuracrical letters enough to reach above a 
Ces years turiner, until the year 2867, Hoxvel”s Parley. 


e chrenogram. dee tic lafl example. | 

oc MMATIST. 2. /. [from chrauogram. ] A writer 

A cronogranis. 

: J re are toreign univerſities, where, as you praiſe a man 

u England to 
a 


Mone Os ter to be a great chronogrammatiſt. dddiſon. 
that ſhy 3 * a. [ x5%:©-, time, and 5% ., doctrine. ] He 
ng ae or explains the ſcience of computing paſt time, 

Thins x PG events according to their proper years, 
works OE s Witer among themſelves about molt great 

CioxoroGc SL. af Th Rn ; __ on 1 * 
bare of time. J. Lfrom coronelog y.] elating to the 
+ nd n touching the chronolegical account of ſome 
wh of wry, pait, without confining myſelf to the exact- 
moxoLo'oe : Hale s Ori of Mankind. 
ir v. adv. from chronological.] In à chro- 

_ — f according to the laws or rules of chrono- 

Arten ing to the exact ſerles of time. 
wulle or ex obs 2. J. \Sce CHRONOLOGER.] One that 
ing to th ans time; one that ranges paſt events accord- 

e order of time; a chronologer. 


N Ne to theſe chronologiſts, the prophecy of the Rabin 


beige! ned noiſe and duſt of the chronologiſt is wholly 


OX 0 : | Locke en Education. 
The fence benno X29 time, ande, dor ve. ] 
the revolute 7 N Lang ee the periods of time; 
ine paſt, and referring. uy and moon; and of computing 
e e Rege event to the proper ear. 
— => 2 | 8 year not being fo perfectly known 
iber chm, * 2 it very difficult for them to tranſmit 
Wher La”, o ſuecceding ages. Holder on Time. 


ande te the cuſtoms of the Guegaks, I believe 1 


one Gay makes them rich for all the year. Cay Triv. 


Quincy. 


nes, Icur sy, Sc. wherein we deter the cure unto 


| To Chv'CKLE. v. a. [from chuck.] 
$ bakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | 


Spenſer on Ireland. | © 


A chromgrammaticel verie, which includes not only this 


PPONOGRAMMATICAL, adj. {from chronogram.] Belong- 


or Dems an excellent philoſopher or poet, it is an | 


* 1 thouid laſt but lix thouſand years, has been 
I d Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
11 that lear 


may be juſtified by the ſtricteſt chronology z though a poet is 
not obliged to the rules that confine an hiſtorian. Prior. 
A CHRONO'METER. 2. . xc and wing, ] An inſtrument 
for the exact menſuration ot time. Y N 
According to obſervation made with a pendulum chrono- 
meter, a bullet, at its firſt diſcharge, flies five hundred and 
ten yards in five half ſeconds. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 
CHRY'SALIS. 1. J. [from xev-©-, gold, becaule of the golden 
colour in the nymphæ of tome intects. ] : 
A term uſed by tome naturaliits for aurelia, or the firſt ap- 
parent change ot the maggot of any ſpecies of inſects. 
| Chambers. 
CHRY'SOLITE. u. ,. [xe e., gold, and d&, a pe peer 
A precious ſtone ot a duiky green, with a caſt of yellow. 
5 Moodabard's Meth. Fe. 
BONA Such another world, 1 
Of one intire and perfect chry/olzte, | | 
I'd not have told her for. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
It metal, part ſcem'd gold, part ſilver clear: 
If ſtone, carbuncle molt, or chry/olite. 


A precious ttone of a yellow colour, approaching to green. 
The ninth a topaz, the tenth a chry/opraſus. Rev. xxi. 20. 


The chevin. | | 
The chad is in prime from Midmay to Candlemas, but beſt 
in winter, He is full of tmall bones: he cats wateriſh; not 
firm, butlimpandtaſtelets : neverthelels, he may be ſo uareited 
as to make hun very good meat. Waltton's Angler. 
CHU'BBEY. adj. {from chub.] Big-headed like a chub. 
70 CHUCK. v. 2. [A ward probably formed in imitation of 
To make a noiſe like a hen, when the calls her chickens, 
To CHUCK. v. a. 5 | | 1 
1. To call as à hen calls her ung 7; 
Then crowing, clapp'd his wings, th' appointed call, 
To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryden s Fables. 


mouth ſtrike together. 
cry, ay, the boy takes after his mother's relations. Co rewe. 
CHUCK. 2. ſ. [from the verb.] 5 | 
1. The voice of a hen. SR, 3 
He made the chuck four or five times, that people uſe to 
make to chickens when they call them. Temple. 
2. A word of endearment, corrupted from chicken or chick. 
Come, your promile — What promite, chuck? Shak. 
3. A tudden tmall noe. 1 5 


which the money falls with a chuck into the hole beneath. 
He loſt his money ut chuck-farthing, ſhuffle- cap, and all- 
| fours. . Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull, 
To CHU'CKLE. v. . [/chaecken, Dutch.] Jo laugh vehe- 
mentiy; to laugh convullively. en fed 


What tale (hall I to my old father tell? _ 
She to intrigues was e'en hard hearted 
She chucłl'd when a bawd was carted. 


1. To call as a hen. 
it thele birds are within diitance, here's that will chuckle em 
8 G er J Dryden Don Sebaſtian. 
„ % UGàο i RT ben 

Vour confeſſor, that parcel of holy guts and garbidge; he 


* 


mult chuckle you, and moan you. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 


ſeems, for forced meat. 


[Cuvrr. 7. J. | probably from To chexv. ] An old word, as it 


butter and fat, it were good to moiſten them partly with 
ercum, or almond or piſtacho milæ. Facong Natural Hijt. 
 CHUFF. 2. / [A word of uncertain derivation ; perhaps cor- 
rupted from cu6, or derived from kawf, Welſh, a ſtock. ] A 
cCoarſe, tat-headed, blunt clown. * 
lang ye, gorbellied knaves, are you undone? No, ye fat 
| cba 1 would your {tore were here. 


hugged his bags to the laſt.. 
CuvFFILY. adv. [from chuffy.] Surlily; ſtomachtully, 
John aniwered chuffily. Clariſſa. 


| CHU'FFINESS. u. J. {from chuffy.] Clowniſhnels; ſurlinets. | 


Cub. adj. from chuf.] Blunt; ſurly; fat. 
CHUM. 2. /. (chem, Armoriek, to live together.] 
tellow; a term uſed in the univerſities. e 
Cu vue. 2. /. A thick heavy piece of wood, leſs than a block. 
| Wen one is battered to Shay they can yen of a 
 chump ot wood, accommodate themſelves with another. 
„ | Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
CHURCH. 2. /. ¶cince, Sax. zvgiaxn, „ 
1. The collective body of Chriſtians, uſually termed the catho- 
lic chuich. Fe 1 5 | 
Te church being a ſupernatural ſociety, doth differ from 
natural tocieties in this; that the perſons unto whom weallo- 
ciate ourſelves in the one, are men, ſimply conſidered as men; 
but they to whom we be joined in the other, are God, angels, 
and holy men. | Hooker, b. i. p. 45. 


A chamber 


2. The body of chriſtians adhering to one particular opinion, 


or form of worſhip. | 

The church is a religious aſſembly, or the large fair build- 
ing where they meet; and ſometimes the ſame word means a 
ſynod of biſhops, or of preſbyters; and in ſome places it is 
the pope and a general council. | Watts's Logick. 


God. 


only, the very general name chiefly doth ſufficiently ſhew : 
church doth ſignify no other thing than the Lord's houſe. 


Tho' you unty the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches, 


ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical authority. 


ſignal deliverance, as from the danger of childbirth. 
commemoratory of the dedication of the church. 


choſen to be wardens, who make 
riſhioners of what proviſion it pleaſeth them to beſtow. 
Carew, 


divine ſervice, 


church-attire, which with us for the moſt part is uſed in pub- 
lick prayer. voker, hb. v. F. 29. 
CHURCH-AUTHORITY. 2. /. Eccleſiaſtical power; ſpiritual 
juriſdiction. | 
In this point of church- authority, J have lifted all the little 
ſcraps alleged. Atterbury. 
| CHERER-BY RIAL, 7. ſ. Burial according to the rites of the 
church. 


their deaths, be not denied church-burial, according to the 
uſage and cuſtom of the place, Ayliffe's Parergon. 


CHURCH-FOUNDER, z. / He that builds or endows a church. 


Par. Loft, b. iii. 
CHRYSO'PRASUS. 2. /. [xcve S., gold, and praſinus, green. ] 


CHUB. 1. / [from cop, a great head, Siο,çl.] A river fiſh. 


the ſound that it expreſſes; or 3 corrupted from cit.] 


2. Lo give a gentle blow under the chin, ſo as to make the | 


Come, chuck the infant under the chin, force a ſmile, and 


 CHUCK-FARTHING. A. /. [chuck and farting.) A play, at 


Iwill make him chuckle thou'rt beltow'd ſo well. Dryden. f 


Prior. 


I am not far from the women's apartment, T am ſure; and 
5 


As for chuets, which are likewiſe minced meat, inſtead of 


. Shakejp. Henry IV. | 
A lels generous chf than this in the fable, would have 
LD _ L Efirange. | © 


3- The place which chriſtians conſecrate to the worthip of 


That churches were conſecrated unto none but the Lord 


Hooker. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
4. It is uſed frequently in conjunction with other words; as 
church-member, the member of a church; church-power, | 


To CHURCH. v. g. [from the noun. ] To perform with any | 
one the office of returning thanks in the church, after any 


CHURCH-ALE. . /. [from church and ale.] A wake, or feaſt, 

For the church-ale, two young men of the pariſh are yearly | 
e collection among the pa- 
CHURCH-ATTIRE. 2. /. The habit in which men officiate at 


Theſe and ſuch like were their diſcourſes, touching that 


The biſhop has the care of ſeeing that all chriſtians, after 


+ Whether emperors or biſhops in thoſe days were church. 
Founders, the ſolemn dedication of churches they thouvht not 
to be a work mitlelt either vam or ſuperiticious, Hooker; 
CHURCHMAN, v. /. [church and man.] 
1. An ccclehaſtick; a clergyman; one that minifters in ſabred 
things. 
It any thing be offered to you touching the church and 
churchmen, or charcli-goyernment, rely noc only upon your- 
felt. g Bacon's Advice to Villers: 
A very difficult work to do, to retorm and reduce a church 
into order, that had been fo Jong neglected, and that was {0 
ill filled by many weak and more wilful churchmen, Clarend:; 
Patience in want, and poverty of mind, 
Thete marks of church and churchmen he defion'd, 
And living taught, and dying let: behind. Briten 
2. An adherent to the church of England, 
CHURCH - WARDENS. 7. /. See WARDEN.] Are officers 
yearly choſen, by the content of the miniſter and pariſhioners, 
according to the cuſtom ot each place, to look to the church, 
church- yard, and ſuch things as belong to both; and to 1 
ſerve the behaviour of the pariſhioners, for ſuch faults as 
appertain to the juriſdiction or cenſure of the eccleſiaſtical 
court, They are a kind of corporation, enabled by law to 


5 > E7'S Fab, 


pariſh. 1 . 
Iuhere ſhould likewiſe chuurch-avardens, of the gra 
in the pariſh, be appointed, as they be here in England. 


Comvel,. 


Spenſer, 
Our church-wardejs 4 1 : 
Feaſt on the ſilver, and give us the farthings. Gar. 


in which the dead are buried; a cemetery. 
I am almolt afraid to ſtand alone 
he churchyard, yet T will adventure, 


CUURCHYARD. . /. The ground adjoining to the church, 


Here in t 8 hakeſþ. 
| In rhurchyards, where they bury much, the carth will con- 
ſumce the corpſe in far ſhorter time tian other earth will, Bacon, 
No place ſo facred from ſuch fops is barr- d; 
Nor is Paul's church more fate than Paul's churchyard. 
3 | | A Pope; 
CHURL. x. /. [ceonl, Sax. carl, in German, is ſtrong, ruſting 
being always obterved to be ſtrong bodied. } | | 
1. A ruttick; a countryman; a labourer, | 2 . 
One of the baler fort, which they call ch2r7:, being re- 
_ proved tor his oath, anſwered confidently, that his lord com- 
manded him. . 
(Furl, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the pow'r this charm doth owe. Shakeſpeare. 
From this light caule th' infernal maid prepares 
The country churls to milchiet, hate, and wars. Dryden, 
1 2. A rude, furly; ll-bred mann | 
A churl's courteſy rarely comes, but either for gain or 
: falſhood. N „ 6 | Sidney, b. il, 
3. A miler; a niggard; a ſelfiſh or greedy wretch. 
Pozlon, I ice, hath been his-timeleſs end! 
O ch, drink all, and leave no triendly drop 
To help me after. Shateſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Cnv'RLISH, adj. [trom chur l.] 
1. Rude; brutal; harth ; auſtere; ſour; mercileſs; unkind ; 
uncivil, 2 . OI art Noe 
A tea of melting pearl, which ſome call tear: 
Iuhoſe at her father's ch1rlifh feet ſhe tender'd. Shakeſp. 
"The nmterruption of their churliſb drums OGG 
Cuts off more circumttance: they are at hand 
"Po parly, or to fight. Py 
A lion in love with a laſs, defired her father's conſent; The 


to 4 brute, - L*Eſtranve's Fables, 
Ile the purſuit of churliſb beaſts, - oY ET ik 
| Preferr'd to ſiecping on her breaſts; Waller... 


2. Selfiſh; avaricious. 
J. Ih his tullen churliſb thiet, 
| _Had all his mind pc's upon Mully's beef. King. 
| 3+ [Of things.]. Unpliant; crols - grained ; unmanageabl: ; 
harſh ; not yielding. 5 e ES 
It there beemithon of ſpirit, the body of the metal will be 
hard and che.. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 326. 
The Cornjih men were become, like metal often fired and 
_ quenched, c-burlyþ, and that would ſooner break than bow. 
„ ä 1 Bacin's Henry VII. 
In the hundreds of Eſſex they have a-very churli/b blue 
-* olay; | 5 Meortimer's Huſbandry, 
4. Intractable; vexatious. Cy | 
| a Will you again unknit 
| This churliſb knot of all abhorred war. 


Shak. Hen. IV. 
they ſhould contume themſelves in an en 
Spreads a path clear as the day, 
Where no churliſb rub ſays nay. 
CHU'RLISHLY. adv. from churliſb 

To the oak, now regnant, the olive did churliſhly put over 
the ſon for a reward of the ſervice of his tire. Hobel. 
CHURLISHNESS. 2. J. from churliſb; cy nlirenerre, Sax. ] 
{ Brutality ; ruggedneſs of manner. „ 
Hhcetter is the churliſbueſs of a man than a courteous woman. 

| | | Ecclefrafticus, xlii. 14. 


lels war, Bacon. 


Cr 


this world. | I. Eftrange. 
CHURME, 1. ſ. [more properly chirm, from the Saxon cynme, 
a clamour or noiſe; as 10 chirre is to coo as a turtle.] Acon- 

| | fuſed found; a note, EN og van om HEINE he 
He was conveyed to the Tower with the churme of a 
thouſand taunts and reproaches. Bacon's Henry VII. 
A CHURN. 7. /. [properly chern, from kern, Dutch; cenene, 
Saxon. ] The veſſel in which the butter is, by long and vio- 
lent agitation, coagulated and ſeparated from the ſerous parts 

of the milk. | 5 


Her aukward fiſt did ne'er employ the churn. Cay. 
| To CHURN, v. 4. [lernen, Dutch. J 5 | | _ 
1, Jo agitate or ſhake any thing by a violent motion. 
Ls Perchance he ſpoke not ; but | 
Like a full acorn'd boar, a churning on, 
Cried Oh. | | Shakeſpeare. 


Froth fill his chaps, he ſends a. grunting ſound, 
And part he ch2rzs, and part befoams the ground, Dryd. 
Churn'd in his teeth, the foamy venom roſe. AU. 


ſiſts in mixing with it animal juices, and, in the action of the 
ſolid parts, churning them together. Arbuthngt on Aliments; 
2, To make butter by agitating the milk | 
The churning of Nail bringeth forth butter. Prov. xxx. 
coming of hutter after the churning. Bacon's Nat. iſt. 
about nimbly; called alſo a fancricket, Skinner. Philips. 
To CHUSE. See To CHOOSE,  _ | 
CHYLA'CEOUS. adj. [from chyle.] Belonging to chyle; con- 
oa of chyle. 
| hen the ſpirits of the chyle have half fermented the c- 
Inceous mals, it has the ſtate of drink, not ripened by fermion - 
tation. Flayer on the Humours: 
CHYLE. 1. . [XW . .] The white juice formed in the ſto- 
mach by digeſtion of the aliment, and afterwards changed 
into blood. | 
v This powerful ferment, mingling with the parts, 
The lcaven d mals to milky chyle converts. - 
Oy Blackmore's Creat vn. 
10 1. 


ſue tor any thing belonging to their church, or poor of their 


veſt men 


Spenſer's State of Ireland. 


Shakeſpeare's Xing Fobn. "i 


anfwer was churli/h enough, He'd never marry his daughter 


Ihe man was churlifh and evil in his doings. | 1 Samuel, 


Spain found the war ſo churliſb and lon Fiome, as they found | 


W e 
] Rudely; brutally. 


In the churlineſs of fortune, a poor honeſt man ſuffers in 


The mechaniſm of nature, in converting our aliment, con- 


You may try the force of imagination, upon ſtaying the _ 


CHU'RRWORM. 7./. [from cn nan, Sax. ] An inſet that turns 
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CHY'LOUS. ad 


CIS ArRIZATION. 2. . from ci 


2. The ſtate of being healed, or ſkinned over. 


© 1M Fo CIP 


The ch;le if)f cannot paſs through the ſmalleſt veſſels. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


1 

making chyle in the body. : 3 By this ſcrnmtar, - | 

Drinking exceilively during the time of chylifattion, ſtops That flew the ſophy and a Pertian prince, | 

perſpiration. 8 Arbutbnot on Altments. That won three fields of tultan Solyman. Seen . 

CHYLIFA'CTIVE. adj. [from chylus and facto, to make, Lat. | Our armours now may rutt, our idle t,, | 
Having the power of making chyle. Hang by our ſides for ornament, not ute; | 


CHYLOPOE'TICE, adj, xe, and gest.] Having the power, | CUNCTURE. 2, /. [cinctura, Lat.] 
or the othce, of forming chyle. | 1. Something worn round the body. 

According to the force of the chylopgetick organs, more or |, | Now happy he, whole cloak and cinfrure 

leſs chyle may be extracted from the tame food. Arbuthrot. | Hold out ris tempeſt. 

14 [from chyle.] Conlitting of chyle; partaking Columbus found th* American, fo girt 

oi chyle, | | 


NMIi“k is the chylous part of an animal, already prepared. OT binds the facred ciactare round his breait, Pope: 
| | 2 © Arbuthnot. 2. An incloſure. | | 
Cuy'micar, ; 3 The court and priſon being within the cine of one wall 
e Fa. l ehnicut, Lat.]! | AR F 
Cux'uick. (ad Le micut, Lat.) | 


1. Made by chymiſtry. 3 
I'm tir dovith waiting for this che gold, 


Mattis Improvement of the Mind, p. i. C17. CINDER. 2. /. [ ceindre, Fr. from cineres, Latin. 

2. Relating to chymiſtry. 7 f | | 
Methinks already, from this H, flame, 5 I ſhould make very forges of my cheeks, 
I ſee a city of more precious mold.  Dryd. ann. Mira. That would to cinders burn up modetiy, 


With chymicł art exalts the min'ral pow'rs, -, Did but 1 ſpeak thy deeds. $2 


And draws the aromatick ſouls of flowers. Poße. 


Cuy'MICALLY. adv. [from chymical.] Ina chymical manner. times to be found a magnetical operation. Brown's } 


7 7 | Alg. Err. 
CHY MIST. z. /. [See CHYMISTRY.] A protelior ot chy=- | So ſnow on ZEtna docs unmelted lie, i: | 
miſtry; a philoſopher by tire. | Eh Whole rolling flames and ſcatter'd cixders fly. Waller, 
The ſtarving chymiſt, in his golden views: J2. A hot coal that has ceaſed to flame. 
Supremely bleſt. Pope's £yny on Man, Epiſtle n. Tt from adown the hopeful clops 
CHy'MiSTRY. 2. .. [derived by tome from xe, juice, or Ihe fat upon a cinder drops, | : 
Vu, to melt; by others from an oriental word, Rem, black. |. To ſtinking ſmoke it turns the flame. | Swift. 
According to the etymology, it is Written with y or e.] CINDER-W ENCH, 25 Lei. „and woman.) A woman 
An art whereby ſentible bodies contained in veſſels, or Cit} C3NDER-WOMAN, c whote trade is to rake in heaps of athes 
pable of being contained therein, are 0 changed, by means] tor cinders, | 1 5 | 
of certain inſtruments, and principally fire, that their feveral | | 'Tis under ſo much naſty rubbiſh laid, | 
Powers and virtues are thereby diſcovered, with a view to Jo tinditout's the cinder-<romarn's trade. Eſſay on Satire. 
philoſophy, or medicine, | . Þoerhaave. | She had. above nve hundred tuits of fine cloaths, and yet. 


Operations of ch tall ſhort of vital force: no chymitt | went abroual like a ender-wench, Arbuth. Hiſt.of J. Bull. 


can make milk or blood of grafs. Arbuthnot an Aluments. In the black form of caxder-wench ſhe came, 
C1BARIOUS. adi. [0Artts, Lat. from cibuis, tood. ] Reiating | VWhen love, the hour, the place had banith'd tha 
to tood; ulciul tor food; edible. 5 IN ERATION. . ſ. from cineres, Lat.] The 
CI BOL. A. /. | cibouli, Fr.] A ſmall fort of onion ied in u- 
lads. See ONION. This word is common in the Scotch Ci x ERITIOUS. ad 
dialect; but the “ is not pronounced. SE ttate of aſhes. :: ...: : 
Cids:iules, or tcaliions, are a kind of degenerate onions... The nerves ariſe from the-glanc 


Car RICE. E 
CI CAIRIX. 55. 7 [ctcarrix, Lat.] 
1. Ihe tcar remaining after a wound. | . 
One Captain Spurio with his cicatrice, an emblem of war, F CUNNABAR . /. [eimnabars, Latin, ] Cinnabar 
here on his ſiniſter cheek. Shak. AllFs Well that Ends Il vil. | | 
2. A mark; an impreltlure: ſo uted by Shakeſpeare lets pro- 


perly. | WORE | 4 
5 Lean but upon a ruth EL . dds matter 
The ricatrice and capable impreſſu re 
Thy palm ſome moment keeps. - Shakeſp., As Yon Like It.] phur, compote cinnabar. 
CICATRISANT. 2. /. [trom cicatrice.] An application that | CLNNABAR of 


| CINE RULENT. adj. [from cineres, Lat, | Fullot a 


induces a cicatricè. | crude antimony. 


- CrcaTRISIVE. adj. [from cicatrice.] Having the qualities | CINNAMON. 2. . cinnamomum, Lat.] The fragrant bark 
| | ; | of u low tree in the land or Ceylon, pollefled by the Dutch, 


proper to induce à cicatri ee. | N 
N catrice. I/ I in the Eaſt Indies. Its leaves reſeinble thote of 
1. The act of healing the wound. | . both as to-fubtlance- and colour. The fruit re! 
A vein burſted, or corroded in the lungs, is looked upon to | acorn or olive, and has neither the ſinell nor tatte o 

be for the moit part incurable, becauſe of the continual mo- "hen | C 


tion and coughing of the lungs, tearing the gap wider, and 


To CUCATRIZE, v. a. {from cicatrix.)] 


1. To apply tuch medicines to wounds, orulcers, as heal and | mon of the ancients was different from ours. Chambers. 
ſkin them over. 2 Duin. Let Araby extol her happy coaſt, 
2. Jo heal and induce the ſkin over a ſore. | «+ HRercammmmon and ſweet amoinum boaſt. Dryden's Fables. 
Ve incarned, and in ale days cicatrized it with a ſmooth | CINNAMON Water is made by dittilling the bark, firſt infuſed 
cicatrix. Miſeman on Tumbars, | in barley water, in fpirit of wine or white wine. Chambers. 
C1'CELY. . /. A fort of herb. See SWEET. CICELY. CINQUE. u. /. [Fr.] AFive. It is uſed in games alone; but 
_ CicnoRsc£0v5. adj, [from cicherium, Lat.] Having the | is often compounded with other words. e 
„ qualittes of tuccory, rr. 3 CIS quE- roll. . . [cinguefenille, Fr.] A kind of five leaved | 
Diurcticks plentifully evacuate the ſalt ſerum; as all acid | clover. . | | 


diureticks, and the teſtaceous and bitter crcÞoraceous | ava C1NYQUE-PACE. #.f. [cinquebas, Fr.] A kind of grave dancq; 
| __ Wooing, wedding, and repentinig.1s a Scotch fig, a mea- 


8 o , Humus. 


77 CVYCURATE. a. a. [ cicuro, Lat.] Jo tame; to reclaim | ſure, anda cinque act. The firſt ſuit is hot and haſty, like a 
rom wildnefs; to make tame and tractable, - Scotch jig, and full as tantaſtical; the wedding, mannerlyand 


After carnal converfation poiſons may vetretam ſome por- 
tion of their natures ; yet. are 1o fefracted, cicarated, and 
fubdued, as not to make good their actrrudtive malignmies, 
2 | | Brown's Fulgar t YFours, 5. Vit.-£18; CIN QUE-PORTS, NW. J. ¶(ciuęu? ports, Fr.] 
CicvuRa'TION, 2. /. [trom cicurate.] Ihe act of taming orf Thoſe kavens that lie towards France, and the 
reclaiming from wildnets., wo Prot | been thought. by our kings to be ſuch as ought 
| This holds not only in domeſtick and maniuete birds; for e obtc 1 
then it might be the effect of cacuron ur inunnution, but in 
the wild. | : 5 
CI'DER. ./. [ cidre, Fr. ſelVa, Ital. ſicera, Lat. giuisa, v. 
1. All kind ot ſtrong liquors, encept wine. 1 ts fenie is now 
wholly obfolete. „„ | 
2. Liquor made of the juice of fruits preſſed... | 
We had allo drink, wholetome and good wine of the grape; 
a kind of ciaer made of a fruit of that country ; awondertiul 


places where they are have a tpecial governour 


are Dover, Sandwich, Rye, Haſtings, Winchellea 


plealng and refrething dring, bacon Neue Atlant. jy accounted as appendants to ſome of the reſt. Convel. | 
3. The juice of apples expretiea and fermented, | They, that bear 7 
. — To the utmolt bounds di this. Tue cloth of ſtate above her, are four barons | 
Wide univerſe Silurian cider borne, | = Ot the ciagitt ports, _ Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Shall pleale all taſtes, and triumph o'er the vine, PH. CINQUE-SPOTTED.. adj. Having tive ſpots. 
'CrDERIST. 7. f. [from cider, } A maker of cider, | On her left breaſt 
When the ciderifts have taken care tor the bett fruit, 4nd 'A mole, c17gue ſpotted, like the crimſon drops 
ordered them after the belt manner they could, yet hath their I ih” bottom ot a cowtlip. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 


cider generally proved pale, ſharp, and ill talked. MIVA . | CroON, 2. ,. | fon, or ſion, French.] 
CL1DERKIN. A. J. [from cider.) 


| 1. A tprom; a hoot trom a plant. 
A low word uted for the liquor made of the murk or groſs 


nient quantity of boiled water added to it; the whole infufing] luve, to be a ſect or cioꝝ. Shakeſpeare's Otheilo. 
tor about forky-eight hours. Philips Werld of Words. | I use ſtately Caledonian oak, newly ſettled in his triumphant 
Cidertin is made for common drinking, and ſupplies the throne, begirt with cions of his own royal ſtem. Howl. 
place of {mall beer, | oy __ Slortimer. | 2, The thoot engratted or inſerted on a ftock. . . 
C1ELING. 2. . See CEILING, | | II be cer over-ruletk the ſtock quite; and the ſtock is but 
CIERGE. u. /. {French,] A candle carried in proceſſions. pallive only, and giveth aliment, but no motion to the graft. 


CILIARY. adj. ¶cilium, Lat.] Belonging to the eyelids. 


the inſide of the {clerotick tunicles of the eye, do ſerve inſtead] an oriental foot. 


ot a muſclæ, by the contraction, to alter the 4 Jl ot the eye. | 1, An arichmetical character, by which ſome number is noted; 
5 | 


en Creatiyn. a figure. 


C1L1c10Us. a. [from cilicium, hair-cloth, Lat.] Made of | 2. An arithmetical mark, which, ſtanding for nothing itſelf, 


hair. increaſes the value of the other ügures. : 
A garment of camel's hair; that is, made of ſome texture Mine were the very cipher of a function, 
of that hair, a coarle garment, a cilicinus or ſackcloth habit, | To find the faults, whoſe fine ſtands in record, 
{unable to the aulterity of his life. Braws's Fulgar Errours. And let go by the actor. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſurs. 


Cima. Sce CYMATIUM. © | 


It the people be ſomewhat in the election, you 
CIA R. Sce SIMAR. 


Shakeſpeare's King Jobu. 


With teather'd cincture, naked clic, and wild. Par. Lot. 


: | Bacon's Henry VII. 
3. {In architecture.] A ring or liſt at the top and botiom of 
| the thatt of a column; ſeparating the ſhaft at one end from 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. Dryden. | the bale, at the other from the capital. It is ſuppoſed to be in 

"The medicines are ranged in boxes, according to their] imitation of thegirths or ferrils anciently uſed, to ſtrengthen 
diſtinct natures, whether chymical or Galenical preparations. | and prelerve the primitive wood-columns. 0 


1. A mats ignited and quenched, without being reduced to aſlies. 


| t 1 ſpea bakeſpeare's Othello. 
There is in {miths cders, by ſome adheſion of iron, ſome- 


of any tuing by fireto athes. - A term of chymiſtry. 
J. [ cinericius, Lat.] Having the tori or. 


nion. : Is of the ciueritious part of 
IVlortomer. the brain, and are terminated in all the parts or the body. 
| : (heyne q Phils japhical Principles. 


CY NLE. . .. {tromoangulum, Lat.] A girth torahorie. Dic. 


tactitious: the tactitious cinnabar. is called vermilion. 

_ Cinnabar is the ore out of which quickfilver is drawn, and 

conſiſts partly of à mercurial, and partly of a ſulphureo-ochre- 

a : | | Weed ward's Meth. Fo. 

"The particles of mercury uniting with the particles V7 tul- 

. Newton's Opticks, \ 4 

* . 2 . 4 Ro, 5 1 ! ; : 
f Antimony, is made of mercury, ſulphur, and 


When boiled in water, it yields an vil, which, as it cools 

: gap and hardens, becomes as firm and white as tallow; the imell 
hindering the conglutination and c/catri247799 of the vein, of which is agreeable in candles. The trees are chiefly pro- 
„ | Parwvey on Confumplions, pagated by a tort of pigeons which feed on the fruit, and, car- 
I xying it to their young, drop it where it takes root.  Cinna- 

mon is chiefly uted in medicine as an aſtringent. The cinna- 


modelt, as a meature, tull of ſtate and gravity; and then 
comes repentance, and, with his bad legs, falls into the cigue 
pace taiter and faſter, til he inks into his grave. 


lantly to be obferved againſt invaſion. In which reſpect, the 


Fay on the Creations , called by his office Lord Warden of the cinque ports; and di- 
Vers priIVIESES granted to theni, as a particular * 


: quor | We have leaton to cool our raging motions, our carnal 
matter of apples, after the cider is prefied out, and a conve- } ſtings, our unbitted luſts; whereof I take this that you call 


Fo | Bacon's Natural Hiftory, Ne 421. 
The e/f:ar;y proceſſes, or rather the ligaments, obſerved in | CI'PHER. 7. /. [chifre, Fr. zijra, Ital. cifra, low Lat. from 


them nuils or ciphers in the privation or tran{lation. Baca. 


uſed by the Turks; ſhort; heavy; and recurvated, or bent | 
| | | F an backward. This word is ſometiines erroneouſly pt, 
CHYLIFA'CTION. 7. . [from chyle.] The act or proceſs of | tax, and /cymeter ; as in the following examplcs. 


D ryden. 


hambers. 


me. Cay. 
reduction 


nes. D . 


Sate UTI 


the olive, 
embles un 
t the bark. 


4. A character in general. 


dome mingling ſtir te mchked tar, an 
OP on the new -thorn Vagrant's heay! 
4 0 ſtamp the matſter's cipher, ! 


I ſome 
ache vg nde, 
reach tand. Tn, Cm 

. of * v3 


In luccceding tunes this wifdom began to be u 
cipbers and caaractels, and letters bearin the form we. 
» 4 2 5 0 7 Viet 0: * 

. gs 7 Raleigh 3 Borg 6 tLe if bn 
5. A lecret or occult manner of writing, or thc x. 10 8 4 
This book, as long liv'd as the Slemen . 
12 5 > IT clemens, 

u C/PPer writ, or new made idioms. | 
He was pleated to command me to ſtav at! ondow. . 

8 9 22 ji 6 24 * 8 Ka 5 
and receive all his letters; and 1 was. tr cog, 


* 
bs 


{everal chens, in order to! 3 n 
To CIFUHE 4 tom f henodh ]:T -” Som Helle 
* he noun. ] To practitc 
Vou have becn bred to bulnets; you can cet 
der you never uſed your pen and ink. Arbe 7 
ToCIPHER. v. a. Lo write in occult charatter nz. 
He frequented ſermons, and penned notes: his 5%. 1 
ci hered with Greek characters. Havarar,t 97 * re, 
70 CIRCI NAT E. v. 4. [ circiuo, Lat. J To make a cuck 
8 compais round, or turn round. "I, 
CIRCINA'TION. 1. J Lcircinatio, Lat.) An orbicu! 1 
a turning round; ameaturing with the cone "= 841 
CIRCLE. a. /. Circulus, Loan. „ 
1. Aline continued "till it ends where it begun Harn 
parts equidiſtant from a common center. 
Any thing, that moves round about ig a 450 
time than gur ideas are wont to ſucceed ont dn, © 
minds, is not perceived to move; but tens to ern 
intire circle of chat matter 11 
ce in motion. 


1 wy «x; 3 | 
14 len With / 


"2 yn bs 
ws 1989 * 
, * 


— 
* 


* 


" 
q. 01 - i 


z Or colour, and nose Pal "A 


f Then a deeper ſtill, 
In circle following circle, gathers rounc 
To clote the face of things. 
. The tpace included in a cucula line. 
3. A rourd body; an orb. 
It is he that ſitteth upon thecircle of the earth, I 5) 5, 
4. Compaſs; incloſure. OI 8 


* y Nan 8 
T omg b Suns 


2 


3. 


: a A great magician, | 
Obſcured in the circle of the forett. Hal. As Tou LI 


5. An attembly ſurrounding the principal perſon, 


By Io have a box where eunuchs üg, 
And, foremoſt in the circle, eye a king. Pop I Her, Fs. 
| p 2 5 O Ie, (bb 
6. A company; an aſſembly p- 

Iwill call over to him the whole circle of heautics that ws 
ditpoled among the boxes. Addiſon's Guardian, Ne 9, 
rer ſince that time, Liſander vilits in every cue. Taler. 
7. Any leries ending as it begins, and perpetually repeated, 

; I here be divers truit-trecs in the hot countrics, w 

„ - FA EW. | LAY Ih, 1 

aave blofloms and young fruit, and young truitand rivet! 


PR”, Wes; es ES gl... aa 5 

yu 104 Al Unc years ſucceeding One another; Hud tas cee 
tripenmne not he 3 3 Cone r Mane A! 

ot ripezung Cannotbe but in fucculen! plants, and hots 

uss 8 | Bacon Naur, 1 Hr, Nerz > 


Thus ina circle runs the peaſaut's pain, | 
Ami the year rolls within itfelf again. (l. Firs, Cop, 
An mconcluſiwe form of argument, in which the torergns 
propeiition is proved by: the following, and the ole 


2 


propottion interred from the forcgoing. 
That heavy bodies deſcend by gravity; and-avain; that 
gravity 1s à quality whereby an ticavy hoy: delcerids, is a 
unperiiment circle, and teacheth nothing. ' Glam. gd. 
That fallacy called a circle, is when one of the pub 
in a {yllogiim is queſtioned and oppoted, and we mints 
prove it by the concluſion. W-1:s"s Logic, 
9. Cucumlecution; indire& form of werds. 
0 NT Has he given the lye 
In circle or oblique, or lenucircle, : 


Sha Re 7 . 


refore have 
moſt vig1- 


or keeper, 


wil:ction, 


their warden having theauthority of an admiral among them, 
and ſending out writs in his own name. The cngue ports 


, Rumncy, 


and Hithe; ſome of which, as the number exceeds five, uit | 
enker be added tothe firſt inſtitution by ſome later grant, or 


mot make 


Or direct parallel? You muſt chullenge him. Fc. 
10. CIRCLES Fe German Empire, Such provinces aud 
cipalities as have a right to be preſent at diets. IF A 
number ten. | IE 
To CIRCLE. v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To move round any thing. e 
The lords that were appointed to circle the hill, haf tang 
days before planted themielves in places Convenient. 20 
Another Cynthia her now journey runs, 
And other planets circle other uns. Pope's Dance 
2. To incloſe; to ſurround. | 5 ; 
What ſtern ungentle hands 
Have lopp'd and hew'd, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, thote ſweet orpaments. 
Whole circling ſhadows kings have fought to lleepin. “ 
While thete fond arms, thus circling von, may pit 
More heavy chains than thote of hopelels ove, 17% 
Unſeen, ne glided thro! the joyous crewd, * 
© With darknels circled, and andimbient cloud. Pipe 0.44 
3. To CIRCLE ia. To confine; to keep together, 


2 

S 

6 

1.11443 Fa COW: 
Gin LMS 


Me term thoſe things dry wich have a co | 
themiclves, and which, to enjoy a deternunate nantes 0d 
require the ſtop or hindrance of another I xly-to nt tn 
circle them 7. N . 8 Dis * mb d. 

To CIRCLE. v. z. To move circularly; to end wacte Hege 
| The well-traught bowl 

Circle: inceſſant ; whilit the humble cell Fo. 
- With quavering laugh, and rural ielts, refounds. Pharg: 

Now the crreleng years diicloie 3 

The day predeſtin'd to reward his woes.. Pope * 04% 

CIRCLED, a. J. {from circie.] Having the form of a cl 
round. To EOS 


3 
ere. 


3 


| TY inconſtant moon, ed 
That monthly changes in her circle orb. Sale, mY 
CIRCLET. 4. /. {from cirde.} & cue; an orb. 
Then take repait, till Hefpcrus dilplay d O 
His golden circlet in the weltern ſhade, Pope C 
CIRCLING. participial adj. {trom T3 circle.] Having d 
form of a circle; circular; rounx eg. oy 
Round he lurvevs, and well might, where he it 
So high above the circling canopy and 
Of nicht's extended thade. Diitton's Paradije Laab 
CIRCUIT. . / (circuit, Fr. circaitus, Latin. 
1. The act of moving round any thing. bi 
The circuits, in tormer times, went but round a 2 
pale; as the circuit of the cynoſura about tho p Es th 
There are tour moons allo perpetually rolling roy 
planet Jupiter, and carricd along with hum in has e. 
circuit round the ſun. . Watts 5 Imp 
2. The ipace incloſed in a circle. | 
He led me up ; 
A woody mountain, whole high top Vu plain 
A circuit wide inclos'd. Milton's Para<1/e L 
3. Space; extent; meaſured by travelling round. 1, 4, 
He attributeth unto it ſmallñeſs, in retpect of cut mikes! 
The lake of Bolſena is reckoned one — 755 on J 
circuit. ' HO circled 
4. A ring; adiadem; that by which any thing is mc 
And this fell tempeſt ſhall not ccaſe to rage, 
Until the golden circuit on my head Shake hed 
Do calm the fury of this mad-brain'd ow W 
5. The vititations of the judges for holding al lies. 
6 The tract of country viſited by the judges- af proceed 
7, C1RCuiIT Aion. In law, is a longer — 0 
ing to recover the thing ſued for than 15 neuro, 


of, 9. 5 


CIMETLIARCH, nf. [fromasuniacre.] The chief keeper of As, in accounts, tiphers and figures paſs tor real ſums, lo 
plate, veltmenits, and things of value belonging to a church; names paſs for things. | South's Sermons. 
„ church-warden. Di. | z. An intertexture of letters engraved uſually on boxes or plate. 


CIUMETER, A. / { ctmitarra, Span. and Portug. from chimeteir, Troy flam'd in burnith'd gold 
Turkith., Bluteau's Portugueſe Didtivnary. | A ſort vi tword Arms and the man in golden ciphers ſhone. 


- and o'er the throne, 


Pope. 


2 rculah . 

ToC1'RCuiT. v. u. {from the noun.] To move cite 
Pining with equinoctial heat, unleſs | 
The cordial cup perpetual motion Keep, Phil 
Quick circuiting. Pe, | * 
' CIRCYITE'ER, ./ [from circuit.] One that travels? I 


1. 
3+ 


Like your fellow circuiteer the fun vou travel the round 
Lerch, and behold all the iniquities under the heavens. 
3 | Pope. 
«Sow Cincui TION. u. 7. (circuitio, Lat.] 
The act of going round any thing. | ; | 
6 p als; maze ot argument; comprehenſion. 
8 * * (RN 4. wehend by what degrees they lean to things in ſhow, 
8 ho nor indeed repugnant one to another, requireth more 
a os of wit, more intricate cr of ditcourſe, and 
D- of judgment, than common ability doth vield. Hooker. 
Date CIRCULAR, adj. Leica, Lat.] Es 
IN Round, like a circle; circumicribed I A circle. 
5 . The frame thereof ſeem d partly circular, 5 
. And part triangular. . Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
We, He firit inclos'd for liſts a level ground; Fs 
*. The torm was circular. | | Dryden's Fables. 
Nero's port, compoled of huge moles running round 1t, 
in a kind of circular 1 Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
Succetlive in order; always returning. 2 
From whence th innumerable race of things, 
By circular ſucceſſive „ rs ſprings. 
bar: mean; circumtorancous. 5 | 
F 1110 Virgil deen a circular poet, and cloſely adhered to 
bittory, how could the Romans have had Dido? De is. 
'L CIRCULAR Letter. A letter directed to teveral pertons, 
who have the lame intereſt in ſome common affair; as in the 


© convocation of allumblies. 


tangeats, and ſecants on the plain fcale and ſector. 
6. CIRCULAR Sailing, is that per formed on the arch of a great 

cirelc. : 3 IP | 7 8 
CiRCULA'RITY. 2. / [from circular. ] A circular form. 


city of parts, and equiformity in motion, continually fuc— 


, | - . . , 
crrculARL Y. adj. [from circaiar.] 
ou Like, 1. In form of a circle. 1 155 
The internal form of it confilts of ſeveral regions, involv- 
leveral elements cait crcalarly about each other. 
1. With a circular motion. 3 
Trade, which, like blood, ſhould circularly flow, 


. * 
Hor, Ep.i, Buruct. 
ö 
les at ae 
Lan, N 1 , 
Cie. 1 tler. 
1 N 
epcakca. 
ies, V b A 
} 


© Every body moved crrcutartly about any center, cd, or 
endeavour to recede, trom that center ct its motion. Ray. 
JCrßc LAT E. v. 2. {from circulus.] To move in a circi c; 


d rwetrug, to run round; to return to the place whence it departed in a. 
it this circle conſtant courſe. mo LY 555 

id hot cage © our lives motions theirs muſt imitate, _ 
„Nes. Our knowledge, like our blood, mutt circulate. Denham. 


Firs. rerſe circuletes without any interval or 855 L' Efirange.. 
ie ore" gig In the civil wars, the money ſpent on both ſides was cv 
ie folluivng euated at home; no publick dchts contracted, Seit. 
JC RcULAT E. V. 4. To put about. 5 
Lagan, that c %%% ond, 
ſcehds, 1 U 1. Motion in 4 circle; à courſe in which the motion tends to 
n. Scop fie de point trom which it began. i 8 . 
tlie pre val What more obvious, one would think, than the circuloligu 
we mjent 8 of the blood, unknown till the laſt age?  Burner's Theory, 
T Logiche As much blood paſſeth througxh thelungs as through all ine 
5 ret oi the body: the circalatioh is quicker, and heat greater, 
; and their texture extremely delicate. Anbuthnot on Aiments. 
f 3, A ſeries in which the ſame order is always obſerved, and 
„ a wings Always return to the ſainc Hat: | Ss 
nce$ andy As tor che {ins of peace, thou hast brought upon us the 
; 25 £y ae i miteries of war; ſo for the ſins of war, thou ſeeſt fit to deny 
"(vas 


vs the bletling or peace, and to keep us in a circulation of 
mileries. „„ lag ge 191 K. Charles. 
God, by thagrdinary rule of nature, permits this conti- 


hill, had tene 
enient. Bact. . Areciprocal interchange of nicaning. > 5 
that they crucified the 


Wuen the apoitie faich ot the Jews, 


Lord 64 


abrmeth that the fon of man was in heaven at the fame in- 
ant, there is in thele two ſpeeches that mutual circulation 
before mentioned. | 


IRCULATORY. u. ſ. {from circulate.) Achymical velicl, in 


A 
72 Dana 


. 


- hare 


8 


? * 
J Neepl 


R ; 
Tx * 


Ly may pros er cooled in another fixed upon it, and falls down again.“ 
rr. #1 IRCULATORY, act. | from circu/ate.] Circulatory Letters 
by: We the lame with CIRCULAR Letters. | 

d. Pope Vl 


RCUMAMBIENCY. . . {trom circumambient.] The act 
(1 eICOmpatiung, | 


u concreteth, or the circumaimbiency which conformeth it. 
| Brom Fulzar Errours, b. ii. e. 1. 
CRCUMA'MBIENT. K CE 


touncung; encompaſling; inclofing. | 

the arcumambient cane? 3 towards the ſides of the veſſel, 

od ſecond region, cooling and condenſing of it. Wilkins. 
PMAMBULATE, v. #. [from circum and am bid, 


WII i: VETS 


ounds. P.. 


f ; A.] To walk round ab ; ys 
„ a about. e Dit. 

4 ec 07 , TC 7 AJ 0 & 3 . p * f 
P 1 of zen e ISE. v. a. ¶ circumcido, Latin. ] To cut the 
yy | They 2 el according to the law given to the Jews. 


| erewncije the children, Luke i. 59. 
Aare mea at the induttry of the whigs, in aiming to 
arcs: Ber routed party by. a reinforcement from. the 
"Ike eee 5 Sabi Examiner, NY 47. 
Cuttin 1510N, n. . from C1 cunmciſe.] The rite or act of 
«ng oll che foretkin, 8 RN Wet | 
TIA They left a race behind 
Free. 8 p e {carce > 
Th or ets, but by circuniciſion vain. Milt. Par. Re 
GURCUMDUTT - & a t/ 72 * N = P 5 OT 


qe D. a. [ circumducs, Lat.] To contra- 
nuit. | : 


Nt 18 


nere he {tood 


aradije Lali. 


* 
. 


in. Ms of indigo. 2 
1 de wil 0 1 cature may he cancelled and circumducted by 
> OBAtk © Kire et 0 3 5 W ä 
round about d Us partic. wa NT AP AMES, udge; a5.alfo by the conſent of 
the pole. b Bren len, Sant, betore the jnage has pronounced and 
WT 1 Cin ene = . en 
rolling round | Ceuducrlox. ay life's Pare gn 


red J. (trom circumduct.] 
be ci 13 cancellation. 70 | 155 
10 ON may be circumducted, though the defendant 

* APPL; and the detendant muſt be cited, as a cir- 


ow * 
0; dy GW, * 


X in His periode 
ts's Improve 


Null 


1 plain * Gd aging We Oliſfe's Parergon. 
b „. . u RCC 5 . i, — N 
Yale Lift, 0 1 | "yy TT ; » . . > : 
-ound. * bTheperiphce, NE. 2. J. [circumferentia, Latin. 5 
cofcircult· Hat | NE $f = lincincluding and lurrounding anything. 
ad twenty MP Tus be thy tend thus farthy bounds, | 
; Addijon on tay „ Beale th. e ereumference, O world ! Milt. Par. Loft. 
ung is incuckes lues trom tho 2 2 9 1s the center of the main action, all the 
— Reg the circumference tend to him alone. © Dryden: 
; dei makes age ery eanmbly in the circumference of A cir- 
. * * 5 n 2 . * 1 
law. Shak? TY ole circuiterence appear like a circle ot fire. 
iles. 3 ; Newton's Opticks. 
- _ ſpace incloſed in a circle. N 7 e 
. 2 ö So w.s hi ill 
* — 5 7 am 
erden alas = thook 1; ong the gods, and by an oath, 
Ul * ſ - LP . 
move © 


firſt 3 ny whole circu ference, confirm'd. Milt. 
8 08 « tor litts a level ground 


vbole cercunterenc : 
* 4 ea mile ar K ä F 

opera] part of an ee hy _ Dryden s Fables. 
ithed f © being looked on by the light of the clouds 


dom it, emed 


7 
: 


4% 


Roſcommon. 


CixcULaR Lines. Such {trait lines as are divided from the 
inn made in the arch of a circle; às the lines of tines, 


The hear ens have no diveriity or difference, but a fimpli- | 


eceding each other ; 10 that, trom what point foever we co. 
pute, the account w ill be common unto the whole circalarity. 
Be Brown. 


ing one another ike orbs about the tame centre, or of the 


Stopp'd in their channels, tound is treedom loſt. Dry.ten.” 


Nature is a- perpetual motion; and the work of the uni- 


CISM RATIO. 2. ,. [from circum: 


mal circulation of hunt tl ungs. SW on Medern Educat. 
gory; and when the {on of man, being on carth, 


Hooker, b.v. 53. 


which that which 1ifes from the veſſel on the fire, is collected 


ce receivetl its figure according unto the ſurface whereof 


adj. { circum and ambio, Lat.] Sur- 


S IR 


It the clouds were viewed through it, the colour at its cir- 


cumſeſenct would be blue. Newton's Opticks. 
4. An orb; a circle; any thing circular or orbicular, . 
His pond'rous thield, large and round, 
Bebiad, him cait; the broad circumference 


To CIRCU'MFERENCE. v. a. {from the noun. ] To include 
in a circular ſpace. | | 
Nor is the vigour of this great body included only in itſelf, 
or circumperenced by its ſurface; but diffuſed at indetermi- 
nate diſtances. - Brown's Vuigar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 
CIRCUMFERE'NTOR. 7. . [from c:rcunmfero, Lat. to carry 
about.] An inſtrument uted in ſurveying, tor meaturing 
angles, conliſting of a brats circle, an index with heats, and 
a compais, and mounted on a ftait, with a ball and ſocket. 
DIET | Chambers. 
CIRCUMFLEX. 2. /. -{circumfiexus, Lat.] An accent uiea 
to regulate the pronunciation of iyllables, including or partt- 
cipating the acute and grave. | 
The circumflex keeps the voice in a middle tune, and there- 
fore in the Latin is compounded of both the other. Holter. 
CIRCU'MFLUENCE. . /. | trom circumfiuent. ) An incloture 
of waters, 1 DEE 
CIRCU'MFLUENT.. adj. -[ circamfluens, Lat.] Flowing 
round any thing. | | 
| I rule the Paphian race, 
Whole bounds the deep circumfluent waves embrace, 
A dutcous people, and induſtrious ile.  Pepr”s Olvpoy. 
CIRCU MFLUOUS. adj. { circumfluns, Late} Euvaoningwuh 
waters. | Ne 
| , | He the world 
Built on circumſlugus waters calm, in wide 
- Cryltalline ocean, Milton's: Paradiſe Loft, h. vii. J. 269. 
aertes' lon girt with corcrmfluons tides, Pope's Oy ey. 
CIRCUMFORA'NEOUS adj. | circumporaneus, Lat.] Wan- 
dering trom houte to houle. As a circumporaneo..s idler ; 
one that plavs at doors, | | 


To CIRCUMEU'SE. v. a. [circumfuſus, Lat.] To pour 
round; to ipread every way. 1 
Men ſee ene when their eyes are againſt the ſun, or 
candle, it they put their hand before their eye. The glaring 
lun, or candle, weakens the eye z whereas the light cercr,n- 
- fujed, is enough tor ihe pciception. Bacon's Nat. H: ory. 
| His army, circonfu don either wing. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Earth, with her nether ocean, circumaus'd Ee 
Their pleaſant dwelling-houtc, 
This nymph the god Cephiſus had abus'd, 
With all bis w.nding waters crrcumfus' de 
CIRCUMPU'SILE. adj. Icircum and isis, Lat.] Thatwhich 
may be poured or tpread round any thing. 5 
Artiſt divine, Whole ſkilful hands intold 5 
'The victim's horn with circuamn⁰f ui, gold. Pope's Odyſſey. 
CIRCUMEFU SiON. 2. /. [from circaun fuſe. | The act of ſpread- 
14g round ; the ſtate of being poured round, _ * - | 
19 CIRCUMGYRATE. v. a. {circum and gyrus, Lat.] 
To roll round. - ED HIDES. 


Ray on Creation, 
ot running round, 5 1 8 55 

Ihe fun turns round his own axis in twenty-five days, 
which arites from his firit being put intb ſuch a_crrcumgyra- 
ine.” | Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 


any thing; bordering on every nde. 


ot three divine perions in one another, in the myltery of the 
Trinity. | | - Chambers. 


The act of going round. EP 
CIRCUMLIGA'TION, 2. fe [circuinligo, Latin}. 
1. The act of binding round, OD Kana 
2. I he bond with which any thing is encompaſſed. 


— 


Cixcuurocv'riox. a. f. | crrcumlecutio, Latin.] 


1. A. circuit or compaſs of words; periphia{lis. | 
Vuygil, ſtudying brevity, could bring thete words into a 
narrow compals, which a tranmator cannot render without 
arcumlocutions., : EW Dryer. 
I much prefer the plain Billingſgate way of calling names, 
becauſe it would fave abundance of time, laſt by c 
n,, | Swwijt's Miſcellanics. 
2. The ute of indirect expreſſions. - e 
IJ heſe people are not to be dealt withal, but by a train oi 
myſtery and cireuintocution, 2 I. Eftranee. 
CIRCUMMU'RED.: ad), (circum and murus, Lat.] Walled 
round ; encompalled with a wall. . 
Hie hatha garden circummur d with bricks. Shakeſp. 
CIRCUMNA'VIGABLE. adj. [trom circumuacigdute.] I hat 
which may be ſailed round. . | 
The being of Antipodes, the habitableneſs of the torrid 
Zone, and the rendering the whole terraqueous globe cc]. 
navigable, NE: . Ray on the Greation. 
To CIKCUMNA'VIGATE, v. a. [| circum and navig, Lat.) 
Jo fail round, „ RE | bs 
C1RCUMNAVIGA'TION. 2. ſ. [from circunmavigate.] The 
act of failing. round. ES 
__ - What he Bs concerning the circmmmnawigation of Africa, 
from the ſtraits of Gibraltar to the Red Sea, is very remark - 
able. | Das Arouthnot on Coins. 
CIRCUMPLICA'TION.'2. fe | crrcumplico, Lit. }] | 
1. The att of enwrapping on every ide. 
2. The ſtate of being enwrapped. 
CIRCUMPO'LAR. adj. 
Northern latitudes, are ſaid to be circumpolar ſians. 
CIRCUMPOSI'TION. z. , {from circum and I itin.] The 
act of placing any thing circularly. | 7 
Now is your ſcaſon for circumpaſition, by tiles or baſkets 
of earth. h | | Ewveljn's Kalendar. 
CIRCUMRA'SION, 2. /. [circumraſio, Latin.) The act of 
ſhaving or paring round. | Ds” 
CIRCUMROTA'TION, 2. /. [circum and roto, Lat.] 
1, The act of whirling round with a motion like that of a 
wheel. Circumvolution. ele 
2. The ſtate of being whiricd round. 5 | 
To CIRCUMSCRT BE. wv. 4. [circum and ſcrilo, Latin, } 
1. To incloſe in certain lines or boundaries. | 
2. To bound; to limit; to confine. | 
| | The good Andronicus, 
With honour and with fortune is return'd 
From whence he circumſcribed with his fword, 


Therefore mult his choice be circumſcrib d 

Unto the voice and yielding of that 3 | 

Whereof he's head. | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

8 And form'd the pow'rs of heav n 

Such as he pleas'd, and circumſcrib d their being! Milton. 

Tbe action great, yet circumſcrib d by time ; 

The words not forc'd, but ſtiding into rhime. Dryden. 

We lee that the external circumſtances which do accum- 
pany men's acts, are thoſe which do crcumſcribe and limit 
them. Stlling fleet. 

Lou are above | 

The little forms which circumſcribe vour ſex, Southern. 


red at its apparent circumference. 


CiRCUMSCRIPTION, 2. , {crrcumeriptio, Latin. 


CIRCUMINCE'SSION. 7. . [from cirtum and inceds, Lat.] 
A term uted by the ſchool-divines to expreſs the exitence | 


Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon. Mz{ton's Par. Loft. 


Milton g Paradiſe J. oft | 
Addiſon. | 


 Ail the glands of the body be congeries of various forts | 
ot veilels, curled, circumgyrated, and complicated together. 


7yrate,] The act. 


| CIRCUMJA'C ENT. adj. [ cir cummpacens, Lat.] Lying 15 und ; 


CincunrTtioN. 1. /. [from circumeo, circumitum, Latin.] | | 
| Hi. 


from circum and olar.] Stars ncar 
the North pole, which move round it, and never ſet in the 


Dic. 


4 


And brought to yoke th* enemies of Rome. Shakeſpeare. 


| nature, or be involved in the circu/nfiarices of our world. 


DL. 


1. Determination of particular form or magnitude, 
In the circunſcription of many leaves, thowet s, fruits, and 
_ feeds, nature affeets a regular figure. Ray on the Creatin. 
2. Limitation; boundary; contraction; confinement. 
Lould not my unhouſed free condition, 
Put into circumſcription and confine. Shabeſp. Othello. 
CIRCUMSCRIPTIVE, adj. [from — — 
the ſuperficies; marking the form or limits on the outſide. 
Stones regular, are diitinguiſhed by their external forms: 
ſuch as is circuſcriptide, or depending upon the whole ſtone, 
as 11. the eagle- tone; and this is properly called the figure. 
| Grex's Mujaum. 
CIRCUNISPE'CT. a. [ errcumfpectun Lat.] Cautious 
attentive to every thing ; watchtul on all fides; | 
| None are tor me, 
That look into me with conſid'rate eyes. 
High-reaching Buckingham grows circun/þe#, Sade. 
Nien ot their own nature circa mſpect and uj,]m‘,f but at ne 
time ditcountenanced and diſcontent. Hay<vood., 
Ihe judicious doctor had been very watchful and Tiycium- 
Spec? to Keep tumlelt trom being impoſed upon. Boyle, 
C:RCUMSPECTION, 2. /. [from circν:e br.] Warchtul- 
vets on every nde; cautious; general àttentién. 
Obtcrve the tudden growth of wickednets, from want of 
Care and orc pedtion in the brit mpreſſions.. Clarendon. 
Solaving, lus proud ep he fcornful wind, ks 
But with ily circamppetion. Miltess Parntyo Lofty b. iv. 
Cite CustspEOTIVE. ach. Ccirciuuſpicio, cincusiſpectu, Lat. ] 
Looking round every way; attentive ; Vic 
No lets alike the polit'ck and wit, 4 


7 
I 


dz cautious. 


A. * a 7 * *5% - 7 * 7 5 5 ; 5 
CIRCUMSPECTIVELY.,.adwy. [from ch m{pedtive,] Cau- 
1 e . — il» 7 14 +y * 19 52 I «| ws i vp to * , 
touny 5 \ whantly.; attentively ; With waichtulncls every 
way; watchtully, | 


: . 0 8 * 
5 I heir authority weighs more with me than the-concurrent 
ſuffruges ot a thovtand eyes, who never cxtmmect the thing 
10 carctuily-and cc. Ray en-the Creation. 
CIRCUMSPECTNESS. 7. J. [trom irene. Caution; vi- 
guancez watchtulnels on every fide 
Travel forces cron} pectnejs on thoſe abruud, who at home 
ate nurſed in ſecurity... © | Motten. 
CIRCUMSTANCE. . ſ. ¶circumſtumtig, Latin. ] 
1. Something appendant or relative to a faé 

moral action as accident tog nutural fubftance. 

When men are ingepious in picking out &rermfonces of 
contempt, they do kmdle their anger much. Bacon's Effays. 
Our confethng or concealing pertecute.! truths, vary and 


tulncts cyery way z caniouliy; warchtuily; vigtlantly. 
g 0 - * 5 Wn 


ot time, place and perſons, 
2. The adjuncts of a fact, which make it more or leſs crimi- 
nal; or make an accuſation more or leis probable. 

Ot theſe ſuppoſed crimes give me leave, . 

By circumftance, but to acquit myſelf. Shak. Rich. III. 

3. Accident; tomething adventitious, &hich may be taken away 
without the annihilation of the principal thing conſidered, 
Senſe outſide knows, the tou! Hire” all things fees ; 


4. Incident; event; generally of a minute or ſubordinate kind. 
- He detended Carliſſe with very remarkable circun;ftances 
ot courage, induſtry, and patience. 
_ Theſculptor had in his th 
for new worlds, or ſome other the like circumfance in hit- 
tory, PRES „„ 
The poet has gathered thoſe circun,juc̃et which moſt tèr- 
rity the imagination, and which really happen in the raging 
of a tempeſt. 1 : Addiſon. $f efator, Ne 489. 
5. Condition; ſtate of affairs. It is Eeuently uted with re- 
. lvect to wealth or poverty; as good or ill circumflances. 
None but a virtuous man can hope well in all. circum- 
flances. Sy Bacon'; Ornam. Ration. 


oughts the conqueror's weeping 


bitants in any of theplanets, they mutt theretore have human 


N Gn. : Bentley, 
- When men are eaſy in their circumſiamces, they are natu- 
rally enemies to innovations. Addiſon's Freevolder, Ne 42. 
To CYRCUMSTANCE. v. g. {from the noun. ] Jo place in 
Particular ſituation, or relation to the things. : 
Ges To worthieſt things, 
Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now 1 ſee, 
Rarencls or ule, not nature, value brhigs, 5 
And tuch as they are circumſtunc'd, they be. Daune. 
CLRCUMSTANT, adj, ¶circumſtans, Lat.] Surrounding; 
environing. | | | 
Its heams fly to viſit the remoteſt parts of the world, and 


1. Accidental ;- not eſſential. 
2 This fierce abridgment 
IIa ch to it cincumflantial branches, which GS 
Diſtinction fnould be rich in. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 


- 


CIRCUMSTA'NNTIAL. adj. | circumſtantialis, low Lat.] 


ragement, chiuiltian princes thought neceſſary. South's Serm. 
Who would not prefer a religion that differs from our own 
in the errcrmſtantials, before one that differs from it in the 
eſſentials. Addijon's Freeholder, N 54. 
2. Incidental 3 happening by chance; caſual. 
Virive's but anguiſh, when tis ſeveral,  * | 
By occafion wak'd, and circamftantial.. . Donne. 
3. Full of (mallevents ; particular; detailed. h 
tial recitals of their affairs, or by their multiplied queſtions 
about his own. Prior's Dedication. 


died by circumſtances. | 
 CIRCUMSTANNTIALLY. adv, [from croamflantial.} 
1. Accordingly to circuniſtance; not eflentiaily ; accidentally. 
Of the fancy and intellect, the powers are only circum- 
ſtantially difterent. Glancille's Scepſi e. Xill, 
2. Minutely; exactly; in every circumſtance or particular. 
Lucian agrees with Ilomer in every point circumſtantially. 
| | | Broeme's Notes on the 0% 
To CIRCUMSTA'NTIATE. v. a. {from circumftance.]” 


cular accidents or adjuncts, | 
It the act were otherwite circumſtantiated, it might will 
that frecly, which now it wills freely. Rramb. againft Hobbes. 
2. To place in a particular condition, as with regard to power 
or wealth. | | Hite | 
A number infinitely ſuperior, and the beſt circumſtan- 
tiated imaginable, are for the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Ha- 
nover. Swijt's Miſcellanies. 
To CIRCUMVA'TLLATE. v. a. {circumwvalis, Lat.] To 
incloſe round with trenches or fortifications. 
CiRCUMVALLA'TION. 7. /. {from c:rcumvallate, Lat.] 
1. The art or act of caiting up fortifications round a place, 
When the czar firſt 8 himſelf with mathematical 


contravallation at the ſiege of 2 town in Livonia, Watts. 


2. The fortification or trench thrown up round a place beſieged. 
This gave reſpite to finiſh thoſe ſtupendous circumwal- 
lations and barricadoes, reared up by tea and land to begirt 
Petrina. i 


Harweli's Vocal Foreft. 
CIRCUM» 


All ily tow things, with ctrctrmſpect:* feves.:Pape's Fay, 


COIRCUMSPECTLY. ade. [fron crombe?.) With watch- 


: the lame to a 


change their very nature, according to ditferent c2rcumances - 
South... - 


Senle, circumftance; the doth the ſubſtance view. Davies. 
Clarcndon, b. viii. 


| Add;fon on Italy. 


- We ought not to conclude, that it there he rational inha- 


it gives motion to all cercumptunt bodies. Digby on the Soul. 


This juriſdictien in the eftentials of it, is as old as chrif- 
tilanity; and thoſe cr cu nfiantial adlitions of lecular encou- 


He had been provoked by men's tedious and circumſtian- 


CIRCUMSTANTIA'LITY. z. ſ. {from circumſtantial.) The 
appendage of circumſtances; the ſtate ot any thing as mo- 


1. To place in particular circumſtancesz to inveſt with parti« 


lcarning, he practiſed all the rules of circumvallation and 
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CIRQUE. 


FV „ 2 
- Cir. x. /. [contracted from citigen.] An inhabitant of a 


.CiTA'TION. u. . [citatio;1 : 3 TTL TS, | 
Tue calling a perſon before the judge, for the ſake of try- | 


1. To ſummon to anſwer in a court. 


CIRCUMVE'CTION. . g. Lcircumwectio, Lat.] 
1. The act of carrying round; 
3. The ſtate of being carried round; : 
To CIRCUMVENT. . a. [ circum ents, Lat.] To deceive; 
to cheat; to impoſe upon; to gelude. | 
He tearing to be betrayed, or circumvented by his cruel 
brother, eck to Barbaroſſa. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
As lus malice is vigilant, he reſteth not to c:rcumwert the 
ſons of the firit deceived, _ Brown's Vulgar Errours, . vii. 
Should man 
Fall circumvented thus by fraud. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Obſtinately bent 4 
Io die undaunted, and to circumwent. Dryden. An. ii. 
CIRCUMVE'NTION. 1. /. rom circumvent.) 
1. Fraud; impoſture; cheat; deluſion. £7 
The inequality of the match between him and the ſubtleſt 
of us, would quickly appear by a fatal circumwentiom : there | 
nuit be a witdom from above to over-reach this hellith wit- 
dom. | South's Sermons. 
It he is in the city, he muſt avoid haranguing againſt cz7- 
eumwventionin commerce. | Collier of Popularity. 
2. Prevention; pre- occupation: this ſenſe is now out of ule. 
Whatever hath been thought on in this. tate, 
That could be brought to bodily act, ere Rome | 
Had circunwention, Shakeſpeare's Cortolanus, 
To CIRCUMVE'ST.' v. a. [circumwveſito, Lat.] Jo cover 
round wit} a garment. RE 
| Who on this baſe the earth did'ſt firmly found, | 
And mad'ſt the deep to cirανwGeſt it round. Wotton. 
CIRKCUMVOLA'TION, 2. /. [from circumæolo, Lat.] The 
act of flying round. fl 
To CIRCUMVO'LVE. 
round; to give a circular motion. | | 
Could fold o1bs be acconmodated to phænomena, yet to 
aſcribe each iphere an intelligence to crcamwotve it, were | 
unphiloſophical. | Glanwille's Scepfts. c. 20. 
CiIRCUMVOLU TION. 2. . [circumwolutus, Lat. | 
1. The act of rolling round. „ 
2. The tate of bcing rolled round. | „ 
The twilting of the guts is really either a circumwolution, 


or inſertion of one part of the gut within the other. Arbuth. | 


3. The thing rolled round another. DE 
Conlider the obliquity or cloſeneſs of theſe circumvolutions; 
the nearer they ate, the higher may be the inſtrument. Wk. 
CIRCUS. of . Lcircus, Lat.] An open ſpace or area for 


A plealant valley, like one of thoſe ci, which, in great 
citics ſomewhere, doth give a plealant {pectacic of running 
A 5 Silney, b. ii. 
The one was about tlie cu of Flora, the other upon the 
Tarpeian mountain. 3 FSiillingfleei. 


Sce the ci,’ falls ! th' unpillar'd temple nods; 


Srireets pay" witit heroes, Tyber choak' d with gods. Pope. 
__CTST. ./. [ca, Latin.] A cate; a tegument; commonty 


uſed in medicinal language for the coat or incloture of a 
tumour. „ 1 9 
CrsTED. adj. [from ct.) Incloſed in a ciſt, or bag. 
CISTERN, 2. /. [cafterna, Latin. 
1. receptacle of water for domeſtick uſes. 8 
I.'is not the rain that waters the whole earth, but that 
which falls into his on ciſferu, that muſt relieve iim. South. 
2. A reſervoir; an incloſed fountain. e 
| Hut no part as kindly ſtaid behind, 
In the wide cfterns of the lakes confin'd; 
Did not the ſprings and rivers drench the land, 
Our globe would grow a wilderneſs of ſand. Blackmore. 
3. Any watry receptacle or repolitory. e 
So half my Egypt were ſubmerg'd, and made 
A ciftern for ſcul d ſnakes. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopat. 
But there's no bottom; none EE 2 gs ed 
In my voluptuoulneſs: your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons and your maids, could not All up 
The c:ftern of my luſt. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
CISTUS. 7. /. [Lat.] The name of a plant. The lame with 


trader. | 


city, in an ill fene. A pert low townſman; a pragmatical 
We bring you now to ſhow what different things, 


Ihe citsor clowns are from the courts of Kings. Fohnſon. | 


Study your race, or the ſoil of your family will dwindle 
into cits or ſquires, or run up into wits or madmen. Tatler. 
| ee thou art a cit, with all thy worth; 
But Bug and Dl, their honours, and ſo forth. 


Pope. 


CrTADEL. 2. /. [citadelle, French.] A fortreſs; a caſtle, : 


or place of arms in a city. : | . 

As he came to the crown by unjuſt means, as unjuſtly he 

kept it; by force of ſtran © 

tyranny and murderers of liberty. Sidney, b. ii. 

I'll to my charge, the citadel, repair. Dryden s Aurengt. 
Ci TAL. 2. / from cite. | 2 | 0 

1. Reproof; impeachment. | 

He made a bluſhing cital of himſelf, | 


And chid his truant youth. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. i. | 


2. Summons; citation; call into à court. 


3. Quotation; citation. | 
o; Latin.) 
ing the cauſe of action commenced againſt him. Ay life. 
thor;. or of another man's words. 
. The paſſage or words quoted; a quotation. 
The letter-writter cannot read thele citations without bluſh- 
ing, atter the charge he hath advanced. Atterb. Pref. Serm. 
View the principles of parties repreſented in their own 
authors, and not in the citations of thoſe who would contute 
them. 
4. Enumeration; mention. : 7 0 | 
Theſe cauſes effect a conſumption, endemick to this iſland: 
there remains a citation of fuch as may produce it in any 
country. Harvey on Conſumptions. 


2. Quotation; the adduction of any pailage from another au- 


3 


Crrarokx. adj. [from To cite.] Having the power or form 


of citation. | | Dna t 
If a judge cite one to a place, to which he cannot come 

- with ſafety, he may freely appeal, though an appeal be inhi- 
bited in the letters ctatory. A 5440 Parergon. 
To CITE. v. a. {cits, Latin.] | 


He held a late court, to which 
She oft was cited by them, but appear'd not, 
| Forthwith the cited dead 
Ot all paſt ages, to the general doom eee 
Shall haſten. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iii. I. 327. 


Shakeſp. 


his power of citing, and dragging the detendant into 


court, was taken away. 


| Ayliffe's Parergon. 
2. To enjoin; to call upon another authoritatively ; to direct; 


 jvmmon. 
. I ſpeak to you, Sir Thurio 
For Valentine, I need not cite him to it. Shakeſpeare. 
This fad experience cites me to reveal, 
And what I dictate is from what I feel. Prior. 


2; To 
Deinonſtrations in ſcripture, may not otherwiſe be ſhewed 
than by citing them out of the {cripture. Hooker, b. ii. 
That paſſage of Plato, which I cited before. Bacon. 
In baniſhmegt he wrote thoſe verles, which I cite from his 


CITIZEN. u. ſ. [civis, Lat. citoyen, French.] | 


v. g. ¶ circumwolwo, Lat.] To roll | 


| phlegm is known. 


| CITRINE. 2. /. ¶ from ci 


(ports, with ſeats round for the ſpectators. | 


2. In the Engliſh law. 


ger ſoldiers in citadels, the neſts of | 


| CrVET. 2. ſ. [ civette, Fr. 2tbetta, Arabic, ſignify ing cent.] 


Waits's Improvement of the Mind. 


C1'TrR. 2. /. [from cite. 
1. One who cites into a court. 
2. One who quotes; a quoter. Ns | 
L mult delire the citer henceforward to inform us of his 
editions too. | | | Atterbury. 
CITE'SS. 4. /. [from cit.] A city woman. A word peculiar 
to Dryden. . 
Cits and citeſſes raiſe a joyful ſtrain 
Tis a good omen to begin a reign. DPryd. Alb. and Alba. 
CY THERN, #./. [cithara, Latin.) A kind of harp; a muſical 
inſtrument. | | 
At what time the heathen had profaned it, even in that 
was it dedicated with tongs and citherrs, and harps and cym- 
bals, 1 Mac. iv. 54. 


1. A freeman of a city; not a foreigner; not a ſlave. 
All inhabitants within theſe walls are not properly c:tz- 
2ens, but only ſuck as are called freemen. Raleigh. 

2. A townſman; a man of trade; not a gentleman. 
When he ſpeaks not like a citizen, 

You find him like a ſoldier. Shakeſpeare's Corielanus. 
3. An inhabitant; a dweller in any place. 

Far from noiſy Rome, ſecure, he lives 
And one more c:{izen to Sibyl gives. Dryden's Juw. 
CI'TIZEN, adj. [This is only in Shakeſpeare. ] Having the 
qualities of a citizen; as cowardice, meannets, | 

So ſick I am not, yet I am not well; 

But not ſo citizen a wanton, as 

JI Fo ſeem to die ere lick. 


* 


ellow. NES Ee | 
The butterfly, papilio major, has its wings painted with 
citrine and black, both in long ttreax's and ſpots. LON 
$ | mY | | Grew's Muſcenm. 
By citrine urine of a thicker conſiſtence, the faltneſs of 
Flozer on the Humours. 
trinus, Latin. ] | 
A ſpecies of cryital of an extremely pure, clear, and fine 
texture, generally tree from flaws and blemiſhes, It is ever 
found in along and flender column, irregularity hexangular, 
and terminated by an hexangular pyramid, It is from one 
to four or five inches in length. Theſe cryitals are ot an ex- 
tremely beautiful yellow, differing in degrees from that of a 
ſtrong ochre colour to that of the peel of a lemon; and they 
have a very elegant brightnets Tad tranſparence. This ſtone 
is very plentiful in the Welt Indies. Our jewellers have 
learned from the French and Italians to call it cir ine; and 
often cut ſtones tor rings out of it, which are generally mit- 
taken for topazes. Hill on Faſſils. 
CITRON-TREE. 2. . from citrus, Latin. 

It hath broad ſtiff leaves, like thoſe of the laurel. Phe 
flowers contilt of many leaves, expanded like a roſe: the 
cup of the flower is {lender and fleſhy, and is divided into 

five ſegments at the top. The piſtil becomes an oblong, 
thick, fleſhy fruit, which is very full of juice, and contains 
ſeveral hard feeds. Genoa is the great nurſery of Europe tor 
thele forts of trees. One fort, with a pointed truit, is in 0 
great eſteem, that the tingle fruits arc toid at Florence for 
two ſhillings each. This fruit is not to be had in perfection 
in any part of Italy, but the plain between, Pila and Leg- 
horn, V e Niilar. 


May the ſun 


With citron groves adorn a diſtant foil. Alialiſon. 


yellow colour, i 8 
CITY: X. fe [ cate, French, ciwitas, Latin. Fe 
1. A large collection of houſes and inhabitants, 
Men ſeck their ſafety from number hetter united, and from 
walls and other fortifications; the ule whereof is to inake 
the tew a match for the many, and this is the original of 
cities. e 3 N Temple. 
City, in a ſtrit and proper (ſenſe, means the houſes inclolec 

- within the walls: in a larger ſenſe it reaches to all the ſub- 
urbs. „ Watts's Legick. 


A town corporate, that. hath a biſhop and a cathedral 
church. „ e ' > *Convel. 
3. The inhabitants of a certain city, as diſtinguiſhed from 
other ſubjects. 3 x 1 
hat is the city but the people? oVõͤ ne 
True, the people are the city. Shakefp. Cortolants, 
Ido tulpect 1 have done ſome offence, | 
| That feems diſgracious in the city's eye. Shak, Rich. III. 
-CITY. ad}. TEN . | 20 
1. Relating to the city. 
lis enforcement of t 
„„ He, I accule;: . = | 
I ͤ he city ports by this hath enter'd. Shakeſp. Coriolauus. 
2. Reſembling the manners of the citizens. 
Make not a city feaſt of it, to let the meat cool ere we can 
agree upon the firſt cut. . Shokeſpeare's Timon. 


i JT from the civet cat. | 
The ciwet, or civet cat, is a little animal, not unlike our 


dangerous, and his cry different. It is a native of the In- 
dies, Peru, Braſil, Guinea. The perfume is formed like a 
kind of greaſe, or thick ſcum, in an aperture or bag under 
its tail, between the anus and pudendum. It is gathered 
from time to time, and abounds in propertion as the animal 
is fed. It is much uſed by perfumers and contectioners z 
but ſeldom preſcribed in medicine. Trevoux. 
Ciwet is of a baſer birth than tar: the very uncleanly flux 
of a cat. e 
He rubs himſelf with ci vet: can you ſmell him out by 
that? Shakeſpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 


odours; as civet and muſk, and, as ſome think, amber- 
greaſe. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
C1'vick. adj. [civicus, Latin.] Relating to civil honours or 
practices; not military. | | 
With equal rays immortal Tully ſhone : 
Boehind, Rome's genius waits with civic crowns, 
And the great 8 of his country owns. 
CIVIL. adj. [civilis, Latin.] 


or government. | 

od gave them laws of civil regimen, and would not 

permit heir commonweal to be governed by any other laws 

than his own, _ Hooker, b. iii. §. 11. 
Part ſuch as appertain 

To civil juſtice; part, religious rites . 

Of ſacrifice. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xii. J. 231. 

But there is another unity, which would be moſt adyan - 

tageous to our country; and that is your endeavour after a 

civil, a political union in the whole nation. Sþrat's Sermon. 

2. Relating to any man as a member of a community. 

Break not your promiſe, unleſs it be unlawful or impoſſi- 

ble; either out of your natural, or out of your civil power, 

Taylor. 

3. Not in anarchy; not wild; not without rule or government. 

For rudeſt minds with harmony were caught, 

And civil life was by the muſes taught, Rolcammont 


CITRON-WATER. 2. /. Aqua vite, diſtilled with the rind of 


5. Not eccleſiaſtical; as, the ecclelialtical cour 


Tex ir 8 y 
6. Not natural; as, a perſon baniſhed or ont] 


* . * . - * . 
8. Not criminal; as, This is a civil proceſs, not a 


3 0 ere Shakeſpeare 5 Cymbeline, Crv1 LIAN. 2. . [cvilt;, Lat.] One that profeſles thek 
CTYTRINE. adj. [citrinus, Lat.] Lemon coloured; of a dark 5 ledge of the old Roman law, and of general equity, © 


? 


he caty wives. 5 Shakeſp. Rich, III. 


cat, excepting that his ſnout is more pointed, his claws lets“ 


Shakeſpearc's As Tou Like It. | 


Some putrefactions and excrements do yield excellent. 


Pope. 5 


1. Relating to the community; political; relating to the city | 


10. Complaiſant; civiliſed; gentle well bred; elegant of . 


From a civil war, God of his mercy defend us 


which is moſt deſperate of all others. „as that 


Bacon to Filler. 
by the civil, ts are COntrolles 
N awed 1; f 

tutter ©, though not natural death. 18 Rd t 


- Not ilitar # 8 . ; . . 2 . 
7 military; as, the civil magiſtrates authority is obſtruge! 


by war. 


proſecution. cruminz! 


9. Civiliſed ; not barbarous. 


England was very rude and barbarous ; for it is 


> * 4 * . hut *LY 
the other day fince England grew cyl. Spenſer o eren 


1 Iv#los; 
2 


* 
0 


ners; not rude; not brutal; not coarſe. 
heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back 
Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious bret 
1. 1 3 eath, 
J'hat the rude lea grew civil at her ſong. Sate 
He was cid and well natured, never refuse l we 
another. Ws Dryden's Hufe 
And fall theſe ſayings from that gentle tongue. 
Where civil {peech and loft perſuution hung Pi: 
11. Grave; lober; not gay or ſhewy. of Eu, 
4 Thus mght oft ſee me in thy pale career, 
Till civil ſuited morn appear, Miilon's Pre 
2. e to the ancient conſular or imperial ache 
as, civil law, 


ON. 


Ihe profeſſors of that law, culied cee hecauſs ihe 
civil la is their guide, ſhould not be dilcountenanced bd 
diſcouraged. EA Biicen's Advice th Fills: 

A depending kingdom is a term ot art, unknown t 4 
ancient cvhliaus, and writers upon government. g 
CIVIL Is AIO. 1. J. [from civil] | oh 

A law, „ct of juſtice, or judgment, which renders a 88 
minal procels c ; which is pertorme.l by turning an 1 5 
nation into an mquett, or the contrary, "= as 
CIvILITY. 2. /. [from civil.} 
1. Freedom from barbarity; the Rate of being civilifel 

The Engliſh were at firſt as (tout and warkks a pools ws 
ever the Irith ; and yet are now brought unto that i To 
that no nation in the world excelleth. them in ag cop! 
_ Vertation, and all the ſtudics of knowledge and humor, 
25 5 Spemſer's State of Irciai,!, 

_ Dive-''s great monarchies have riten from barbaritu tn K. 

Viity, and fallen again to ruin. Davies on Ircland 
Whereloe'er her conquering eagles fled, 1 
Arts, learning, and civility werè hbread. Denhar”sPrem;, 
2. Politeneſs; complaiſance; *clegance of behaviour; 
Art thou thus bolden'd, man, by thy dittrets ; 
Or elle a rude deſpiſer of good manners, | 
That in civility thou ſcein' it ſo enipty 2» SholePreary, 
He, by his great Vit and attability, Wrought very MU 

upon the pcople. 8 ( artndon, b. vil. 

1 ſhould be kep* from a publication, did Lot what vour 
cidilily calls a requeſt, your greatnels, command. Jagt. 

We, in point of civile, yield to others in dur cn howles, 
| Seit. 


j 
414% 


3. Rule of decency; practice of politeneſs, 

Love taught him fhame ; and ſhame, with love at rite, 
Soon taught the ſweet crete, of lite. Dryden, 
To CHVILIZ E. v. a. from civil.] To reclaim from fav ag- 


titrons... - © 5 1 05 : nets and brutality; to inſtruct in the arts of reguiar lite, 
Like citron-wwaters matrons cheeks inftlame. Pope. | - We {end the graces and the muſes torth,. 
CiTRUL. 2. / The fame with prmpion, io named from its To avilize and to initruct the North, aller. 


Muſzus firſt, then Orpheus ttpilize 
Mankind, and gave the world their deities. - Donor, 
Amongſt thoſe who are counted the c:wrlzhed part of mar- 
kind, ths original law of nature ſtill takes place. Lace. 
Oris, or the Bacchus of the antients, is reported to hav? 
ciwviliæcil the Indians, and reigned amongſt them hfty-two 
Years. . . . Arbuthnot on Com, 
CIVILIZ ER. #. f. {from ciwilize.] He that rechaims othets 
trom a wild and ſavage lite; he that . teaches the rules aud 
cuſtoms of civility, - __ | | 
The ewilizers the diſturbers fay ;—- 
The 1obbers, the corrupters of mankind! -. 
Proud vagabunds! - 3 Philihs's Briton, 
CrVILLY- adv. e 
1. In a manner relating to government, or to the rights or chas 
racter of a member of a community; nct naturally; notec- 
2; cleſiaſtically; not criminally, | = | | 
Men that are civil lead their lives after one common law; 
for that amultitudeſhould, without harmony amongft the- 
ſelves, concur in the doing of one thing; for this is cdi 
live; or mould manage community of lite, it is not pothvic, 
„„ . Haoler, b. 1. P. 46. 
That accuſation, which is publick, is cither civν⁰ com- 
--menced for the private ſatisfaction of the party injured; r 
elle criminally, that is, for ſome publick puniſhment. 41/77 
2. Politely; complailantly ; gently ; without rudenels; Wi 
out brutality. | Et 
Iwill deal with his poems: nothing ill is to be (poke! 
ef the dead. Dryden's Preface to his falls. 
I Would have had Almeria and Oſmyn parted 911; 4 
it it was aot proper for lovers to do jo. „ Le 
He thought them folks that loſt their way, i 
And aik'd them c:wily to fray, . Fi. 
3. Without gay or gaudy colours. . 
The chambers were handiome and cheerful, and furn'* 
erviilly.. | - © Bacon's New Als 
Cizk. u. ſ. [perhaps from inciſa, Lat. ſhaped or cut ed 
tain mägnitude.] The quantity of any thing, Wit ies 
to its external form; often written Ye. 3 
If no motion can alter bodies, that is, reduce them to” 6 
other cize or figure, then there is none of itfelt to g, ©, 
the cize and figure which they have. Grew's (0/99 5: | 
CLack. n. /. ¶ Haiſchen, Germ. to rattle 5 to maxe 2,000 
1. Any thing that makes a laſting and importunate none;. 
nerally uſed, in contempt, for the tongue. 
ut ſtill his tongue ran on, 
And with its everlatting clack, EA 
Set all men's ears upon the rack,  Hudivras, p. u. 
Fancy flows in, and muſe flies high; "pri, 
He knows not when my clack will he. 2 
2. The CLACK of a Mill. A bell that rings when mote © 
is required to be put in. f 
| Pays John, jutt at the hopper will I ſtand, 
And mark the clact how juſtly it will found. 
To CLACK. vw. u. from the noun.]J 
1. To 8 a chinking note, 1 
2. To let the tongue run. | . 
To CLACK. v. 4. As to clack ab, is to cut off hee 
mark, _ makes it to weigh leis, and ſo yield the 
tom to the king. | 2 ted 
CLap. fart. , [This participle, which is how! eie n 
clothe, ſeems originally to have belonged to clo. — 
ſuck word, like Heeder, Dutch. ] Clothed; 1nvelte®s 5 5 


Bren. 


* 


(wy 


j N 5 , I 4 $ X. 27˙ 
He had clad himſelf wich a new garment. 1 Ang ; 
Beyond Par. Lt 
The flow'ry dale of Sibma, clad with vine. 
But virtue too, as well as vice, 1s clad Vall. 


In fleſh and blood. 


To her the weeping heav'ns become ſcrene; Dri 
] 38 


letter. | Di din's Dedication to An. 


4. Not foreign; inteſtine. 


Por her the ground is 4 in cheerful green. 
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artiers were all moſt magnificently clad. Swift. 
Te . a. (clamer, French.] To demand of right; 
cine authoritatively not to beg or accept as favour, 
to regu \ di 
Ae AS UC. 8 . . 
but to _— man hath a divine right to obedience, no body 
12 hat obecicice but he that can ſhew his right. Locke. 
40% ul Know how the firſt ruler, from whom any one 
en 


e came by his authority, betore we can know who has a 
o tacceed him in it. 8 Locke. 
p ns have undoubtedꝭ ri ht to claim, 8 

PP the greateit, the mo! laſting name. Congreve. 
Au. u. fo from the verb. ] 
Win 17.4 ot any thing, as due. | RY E 
. en the right of Lady Blanch your wife, ; 
May then make all the cla that Arthur did. Sbaleſp. 
N worn thyſelf ! The traitor's odious name 
„ e117, and then diiprove thy claim. Dryden. 


or de not, therefore, of the two evils chuſe the lealt, by 
5 to a maiter, who hath no immediate claim upon 


9741 
iel, 


58 her than {9 another, who hath already revived leve- 
en upon him ? 4 4 Sqvyft. 
\ . to any privilege or poſſeſſion in the hands of another. 


er there mult have been but one ſovereign over them 

ale crery tather of a family had been as good a prince, 

. {4s good A claim to royalty as theſe. Locke. 

A AW. i b Ty 5 5 

5 \ demalld of any thing that is in the 
A GE 6 9 * 28 T7117 

ar at the lealt out oi his own: as cla, 


oſſeſſion of another, 

y charter, claim by 
delcent. 3 78 200 . 4 3 ; 
The phraſes are commonly to 72ARE claim, or to lay claim. 

* The king of Prutha days in his claim for 
be did for the principality of Orange. 


4 


1 
* 


Addiſon on Italy. 


"76 God, by his politive grant, gave dominion to any man, | | 


Oe RItUre CAN lay NO. clim TO it, unleſs God ſo ordained, 
Runs | Locke. 


(LAMA BLE. Ad). [trom claim. ] That which may be de- | 


ended as due. e WE 
on vr. u. J. from claim. ] He that demands any thing 
1 unfultly detained by another. | $4 
{CLABEER, . / {from clain.)] He that makes a demand; 
lic that requires any thing, as unjultly with-held from him. 
(i, 1R-OBSCURE. 2. / dee CLARE-OBSCURE. ; 
7 CLYMBER. a. 2. [probably corrupted from climb; as 
nber, clamber.} To climb with ditticulty z as with both 
kinds and feet. TERS. fp ies 
II.! ue kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeit lockram bout her reechy neck, 
Clomb'ring the walls to eye him. 
When you hear the drum, „ 
Clamber not vou up to the caſements then. & hakeſpeare. 
The men there do not without ſome dithculty. clamber up 
the acchvities, dragging their Kine with them. Ray. 


They were forced to clamber over ſo many rocks, and to 


tea upon the brink of ſo many precipices, that they were 
very often in danger of their lives.“ Addiſon's Freebolder. 
7 CLANMM. wv. 4. | in ſome provinces, to cleam, from clæ- 
uin, dax. to glew . To clog with any glutinous 
Match. : ; 
A {warm of waſps got into a honey-pot, and there they 
covel and clan themielves, 'till there was no getting 
out again. 8 L'Eſtrange, Fab. cxxvi. 
e ant aKen, : 5 
(enussss. u. /. [from clammy.] Viſcoſity; 
tlie 5 ropmels. JJV 
A-grealy pipkin will Ipoil the clammineſs of the glew. 
| e Mo xon. 


* 
0. 


vilcidity; 


(Lins, adj. [from clamm. ] Viſcous; glutinous; tena- | + 1 
> HY | -_Claptto their gates. 


G53 adhenve; ropy. | 


Bodies clammy and cleaving, are ſuch as have an appetite, | - 


x ot tolo another body, and to hold to themielves. 
8 Bacon Natural Hiſtory, Nè 293. 
Neither the brain nor ſpirits can conſerve motion: the for- 
mer 15 ot ſuch a _c/amy conſiſtence, it can no more retain it 
En a quagmiie. lanville's Scepſis, c. 6. 
Aghalt he wak'd, and, ſtarting from his bed, 
Coldiweats, in clammy drops, his limbs o erſpread. Dryd. 
I drop with clammy ſweat. 
5 Joytul thou'lt fee 25 
The clammy ſurface all C er ſtrown with tribes 
Ot greedy inſects. 8 : Philips. 
| There is an unctuous clammy vapour that ariſes from the 
ban ot grapes, when they lie A de. together in the vat, 
uch puts gut a hight, when dipped into it. Addiſon on Italy. 
The continuance of the fever, clammy ſweats, paleneſs, and 
Watt a total cellation of pain, are ſigns of a gangrene and 


Gsuokobs. adj. {from clamour.] Vociferous; noiſy; tur- 
dulcht; loud. "LP. 


Pits fuborn,.. n. Hofer, b. iv. $.9. 
ww WP He kits'd her lips EE 
ach luch a clamorous tmack, that at the parting _ 
the church echo'd. 
Es At my Birk n 
W. Soats ran trom the mountains, and the herds 
cre 5 ely clam'rous in the fri ghted fields. 

Vin the clarm'rous report of war 

Thus will I drown ye "2 

| ben various elements againſt thee join'd, 

Aud f more various animal combin'd. | = 
Aud tram d the clam rous race of buty humankind, 


OUR, a. beam, Latin. 

i nile; exclamation; vociferation. 
Or whilh 3 Revoke thy doom, ; 
Wn. " vert clamour from my throat, 
„ e thee, thou do'it evil. Sabeſp. 


J. Cu 


N King Charles. 
Ball ©. 2 The maid e 
_ very, te fury of my love decay d; | 
155 10 tollow me, as thou do'tt now, 
18 ſed GMIEFS of a broken vow. | i 
ue ” near but lets Ftly, of inanimate things. 
5 N loud Arno's boift'rous clamours ceale, 
„CLAN ie ubmulive murmu 
1 UR. * 7 * * 
werclaim: + 9. 4. from the noun.] Jo make outcries ; 
| 5 BR Fo FOclterate 3 toTroar in turbulence, 
"eng - i ry DIG £7047" d the live-long night. Saß. 
& them n tongucs, and not 2 werd mere. $ hakefp. 
er; er Be in multitudes, or in a tribunitious 
n Ideas to clamour Countels, not to inform 


Bacon s Eſſay, 21. 


L J. 


a 


p 
2741 5 1A. FL PR 
Wece of / a (cares, French, 
N \ O0 01 * — * * N. ; 
A quantics TED eg to another, as an addition of ſtrength. 
, 5 a1 he Pu 8 
la SUIT -1 Fol 


dee 


Aa 
*. 
2 


e lan of hrier £560 32 9 

160 ton of ccals“ ot brick of uxteen thouſand, they ailow 

(Clip Vial. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Wien z m. kom the noun. | 


ef ane ter piece 1 is atted with the grain to the end 
wed, 15 


Ritter 


board croſs 
e ends of 


the grain, the firit board 1s 
of taVles are commonly clamped, to 


n vv: : 5 LR 
Varping. Maxen's Mech, Exerciſes, 


Neut-Chitel, as 


Tic lprigs were all daubed with lime, and the birds | 
| 7 {" Eftrange. 


Dryden's Fables. 


wproaching death.  Arbuthnot on Diet. 


I 1s no tutficient argument to ſay, that, in urging theſe 
Femomcs, none are {0 clamorous as Papiſts, and they whom 


Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. | 


- Shakeſp. 1 


drown your exclamations. Shak. Rich, III. : 


ae peo 3 : : King Lear. 
"ITY Pit grevs then exorbitant in their clamours for 


Prior. 


rs glide in peace. Addiſon.” 


| CLANG. ». /. ( clangor, Lat.] A ſharp, ſhrill noiie. 


I To CLAXG. 
Shakeſp. Coriolanus. | 


„ noite by the colliſion. 


b 


2 } . . Pope. 
1 A ee that * ſettle the wavering, inſtruct the igno- 
Ann; Gi ( 2 * 0 1 „ 
Aobo me the clamorous. Swift. 


As on mount Sinai rang, 


Loud larums, neighing ſteeds, and trumpets 


CLANGOUR. 2. J. [clan 


To CLAP. v. a. [clappan, Sax. Mapper, Dutch. 


CLAK. . , [probably of Scottiſhoriginal : Iiaan, in che High- 
lands, tignifies children.) 


1. A family; a race, | 
They around the flag 
Of each his faction, in their ſeveral clans, _ 3 
Swarm populous, un- number d. Paradiſe Loft, B. ii. 
Milton was the poetical ſon of Spenſer, and Mr. Waller of 
Fairfax; for we have our lineal deſcents and claus as well as 
other families. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 


2. A body or ſect of perſons, in a ſenſe of contempt. 


__ Partridge and the reſt of his clan may hoot me tor a cheat, 
if 1 tail in any ſingle particular. Swe#t's Predict. for 508. 


CLA'NCULAR. adj. [clancularius, Lat.] Clandeſtine; fecrct; 


private; concealed ; obtcure; hidden. 


Let us withdraw all ſupplies from our luſts, and not by | 


any ſecret reſerved affection give them clarcular ids to 
maintain their rebellion. Decay of Piety. 


0 
| CLANDE'STINE. adj. [clandeflinus, Lat.] Secret; Raden; 


private; in an ill ſenſe. | 
Tho' nitrous tempeſts, and elandefline dent, 
Fill 'd the deep caves, and num'rous vaults beneath. 
Blackmore. 


CLANDE'STINELY. adv. [from clan2eftine.] Secretly ; pri- 


vately; in private; in ſecret, 


There have been two printed papers clandeflinely ſpread | 


about, whereof no man is able to trace the original.  S2v//e. 


With ſuch a horrid clang 
While the red fire and finould*ring clouds out brake. 
. EL | 3 Milton. 
5 An iſland, ſalt and bare, 
The haunt of ſeals and orcs, and fea-mews clng. Milton. 
What clangs were heard in German ſkies afar; 


Ot arms and armies ruſhing to the war. Dryden. 
Guns, and trumpets clang, and tolemn found 
Oft drums, o'ercame their groans. Philips. 


ſhrill noiſe. | 3 | 
Have I not in a pitched battle heard 
lang. 


g The Libyans clad in armour, lead. = 
The dance; and clanging {words and ſhields they beat. 


V. a. To ſtrike together with a noiſe. 
x The fierce Curetes trod tumultuous ._ 8 
Their myttick dance, and clang'd their wounding arms; 
Induttrious with the warlike din to quell 
Thy infant cries. Bis 5 Prior. 
gor, Lat.] A loud ſhrill ſound. 
eee, 
Like to a diſmal clangour heard from far, 
Warwick, revenge my death. 
With joy they view the waving enfigns fly, 
And hear the trumpet's c{argour pierce the iky. 


CLa'ngovs. adj. (from clang.] Making a clan 


& 
We do not obſerve the cranes, and birds of fog necks, 
have any muſical, but harſh and clangous throats. Brown. 


CLANK. 2, 060 from clang.] A loud, thrill, ſharp noite, made 
| 5 


by the colliſion of hard and ſonorous bodies. 


They were joined by the melodious clark of marrow-bone | 


and cleaver. Speftator, Ne 617. 


1. To ſtrike together with a quick motion, ſo as to make a 
Following the fliers, 


With them he enters; who, upon the ſudden, 


of his place, 

__ Have you never 
his tides, and walking before his ſhop? Dryd. Span. kriar. 
.. _ Hecrowing clapp'd his wings, th' appointed call 


Each poet of the air her glory ings, | 


And round hun the plcas'd audience clap their wings. 
pee. # | . + wow 

le had juſt time to get in and clap to the door, to avoid 

the blow. : HS Locke on Education. 


In flow'ry wreaths the royal virgin dreit 


His bending horns, and kindly capt his breaft, Addiſon. 


Glad of a quarrel, ſtraight I clap the door, 13 
00g. 


Sir, let me {ce your works and you no more. 


2. To addone thing to another, implying the idea of 1 | 


haity, unexpected, or ſudden. 

As ſummer weareth out, they clap mouth to mouth, wing 
to wing, and leg to leg; and ſo, after a ſweet ſinging, ta 
down into lakes. Care bs Survey of Cornzvall, 
This pink is one of Cupid's carriers: clap on more ſails; 

purſue, Shakeſpeare's Merry Wrves of Windſor. 


Smooth temptations, like the ſun, make a maiden lay by. 


rſecution, like the northern wind, 
cloſe about her. Taylor. 


her veil and robe; which 
made her hold faſt, and clap 


It a man be highly commended, we think him ſufficiently 


.. leflened, if we clap tin, or ys or infirmity into his ac- 
unt. aylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Razor- makers generally clap a ſmall bar of Veince Itcel 

between two ſmall bars of Flemiſh ſteel. 


upon them. . 3 5 
His ſhield thrown by, to mitigate the ſmart, 
He apy 4 his hand upon the wounded part. 
If you leave ſome {pace empty for the air, then clap your 
hand upon the mouth of the veſſel, and the fiſhes will con- 
tend to get uppermoſt in the water. Ray on the Creation. 
It would be as abſurd as to ſay, he clappedtpurs to his horſe 
at St. James's, and galloped away to the Hague. Addiſon. 


By having their minds yet in their perfect freedom and 


inditterency, the likelier to purſue truth the better, having no 
biaſs yet clapped on to miſlead them. Locke. 


J have obſerved a certain cheartulneſs in as bad a ſyſtem 


of features as ever was clapped together, which hath appeared | 


lovely. Addijun's Spectator, N& 86. 
Let all her ways be unconfin'd, | | 
And clap your padlock on her mind, 
Socrates or Alexander might have a fool's coat clapt upon 
them, and perhaps neither wiſdom nor majeſty would ſecure 
them from a {neer. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 


3. To do any thing with a ſudden haſty motion, Or UNEX-" 


Fe We were dead aſleep, | 
Shakefp. 


And, how we know not, all clapt under hatches. 


He was no ſooner entered into the town, but a ſcrambling 


ſoldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he thought was in 4 
begging or in a drunken faſhion. | : | 

| | Watton's Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 

So much from the reſt of his countrymen, and indeed from 

his whole ſpecies, that his friends would have clapped him into 

bedlam, and have begged his eſtate. Spectator, Ne 576. 

Have you obſerv d a fitting hare, | 

Liti'ning and fearful of the ſtorm 155 

Oi horus and hounds, cap back her ear, Prior. 

We will take our remedy at law, and clap an action upon 

you for old debts, Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 

4. To celebrate or praiſe by clapping the hands; to __—_ 
{ have oiten heard the Rationer wiſhing for thoſe hands to 


Jo CLAP. K“. 7. 


Cap, 1. J. [from the verb.] 


[clango, Lat.] To clatter; to make a loud | 


| 3. An exploton of thunder, 
Shakeſpeare. | © 
5 7 4. An act of applauie. 1 


Prior. 
5. A venereal infection. [from claporr, Fr.] 


2. The tongue of a bell. 


Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus.“ 

Men ſhall clap their hands at him, and ſhall hits him out“ 
| Th Rogen, Job, xxvii. 23. 

ſcen a citizen, in a cold morning, clapping | 


| | CLARET. 4. /. 
8 To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryden's Fables. | 


een, 
The man clapt his fingers one day to his mouth, and blew 
ä ' 2 I Eftrange. | 


Dryden. : 


take off his thelancholy bargain, which clapped its perfodm - 
ance on the ſtage. Dedication to Dryden's Spanyh Friar, 
To infect with a venereal poiſon. { See the now n.] 
If the patient hath been formerly clapt, it will be the more 
dithcult to cure him the ſecond time, and worle the third. 
| Fs Wilſeman's Surgery. 
Let men and manners ev*ry diſh adapt; 
Who'd force his pepper where his guelts are clapt? King. 
6. To CLAP vp. To complete ſuddenly, without much pre- 
caution. | 
No longer than we well could waſh our hands, 
To zlap this royal bargain up of peace. Shak. King John. 
Was ever match clap? up to ſuddenly? Shake/prave. 
A peace may be clapped up with that ſuddenneſs, that the 
forces, which are now in motion, may unexpectedly tall 
upon his ſkirts, Howel's Vocal For. 


LL 


7 


1. To move nunbly with a noiſe. 8 7 
Exery door flew open 
T' admit my entrance; and then clapt behind me, 
To bar my going back. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
A whirtwind roſe, that, with a violent blait, 
Shook all the dome: the doors around me capt. Dryden; 
To enter with alacrity and briſkneſs upon auy thing. 
Re | Come, a ſong.— : 
— Shall we clap into't roundly, without ſaying we are hoar{+? 
9 Shakeſpeare's As You Like ic. 
To ſtrike the hands together in applauſe. 
All the beſt men are ours; tor 'tis ill hap _ 
It they hold, when their ladies bid em clap. © 
| Epilogue to Henry VIII. 


ta 


1. Aloud none made by tudden colliſion. : NET 
Sie the door ſuch a clap as you go out, as will ſhake the 
whole room, and make every thing rattle m it. Sc. 


| 2. A ſudden or unexpected act or motion. 


It is monitrous to me, that the South-ſea ſhould pay half 
their debts at one clap. Sicht Letters. 
There thall be horrible caps of thunder, and flaſhes of 
lightning, voices andearthquakes. Hakervell on Providence. 
Ihe ch is paſt, and now the tkies are clear. Dryden. 


The actors, in the midſt of an innocent old play, are often 
ſtartled in the midit of unexpected claps or hiites. Addijon; 


Time, that at laſt matures a clap to pox. 
6. [With talconers.] The nether 
CLAPPER. 7. /. [from clap. ] no 
1. One who claps with his hands; an applauder, 


; Pope's Fort. 
part of the beak ot a hawk. 


He hath a heart as ſound as a bell, and his tongue is the 


aper; torwhathis heart thinks, his tongue ſpeaks. Shak. 
Shakoſpeare's Henry VI. 


L taw a young lady fall down the other day, and ſhe much 
retembled an overturned bell without a clapper. Cudr. lich. 
3- The CLA'PPER of Mill. A picce of would tor ſhaking the 
hopper. . | 
To CLAPPERCLA'W, v. a. [from clap and clatu. ] To tongue 
beats fo l... | VVV 
Now they are clafperelanving one another, I'Il go look on. 
Shakeſpeare's Troilus amd Craſſida. 
They've always been at daggers- drawing 
And one another clapperclazving. Hudibras, part ii. 


| CLAREXCEUX, or CLARENCIEUX. 2. /. The ſecond king 


at arms: ſo named from the dutchy of Clarence. | 
CLARE-OBSCURE. 7. ſ. [from clarus, bright, and ODJCUYNSy 


| 5 Latin.] Light and ſhade in painting. 


As matters in the clare-objcure, 
With various light your eyes allure; 

A flaming yellow here they tpread, 
Draw off in blue, or charge in red 
Yet from thele colours, oddly mix'd, 
Your ſight upon the whole is fix'd. 

clairet, Fr.] French wine, 


e ee, 

of a clear pale 

red colour. = 

Red and white wine are in a trice confounded into cart. 

15 | ED Boyle. 
The claret ſmooth, red as the lips we preſs He 

In ſparkling fancy, while we drain the bowl. Th. 

CLA'RICORD. . . from darus and chorda, Latin. 55 

A muſical inſtrument in form of a ſpinette, but more an- 
cient. It has forty- nine or fifty Leys, and ſeventy ſtrings. 

„ | | | Chambers. 

CLARIFICATION. 2. /. [from clarijy.} The att of making 
any thing clear from impurities. 

A er are, many of them, at the firſt, thick and trou- 
bled; as muſte, wort, &c. but to know the mens ot acc - 
rating clarification, we mutt firit know the cautes of .- 
cation. | Bacar's Natural Hijtyry, No 

Jo CLARIFY. v. a. [clarifier, French] | 

1. To purity or clear any liquor; to teparate feculences or im - 
purities. 5 ET „ 

The apothecaries clarity their ſyrups by whites of „gs, 
beuten with the juices which they e clarify; which wines 

of eggs gather all the dregs and groiler parts of the juice te 

them; and after, the ſyrup being let on the fire, the whites of 
eggs themſelves harden, and are taken forth. Lan. 

2. 'Þ'o brighten; to illuminate: this ſenſe is rare. 

The will was then ductile and pliaut to all the ootions of 
right reaſon: it met the dictates of a clarified underſtaudiug 
halt way. 3 5 South's Sermons. 

The Chriſtian religion is the only means that Gud has 
fanctificd, to let fallen man upon his legs again, to cry 
tis reaſon, and to rectity his will. \- South's Sermons. 
CLARIOB. . J. (clas iu, Span. from darus, loud, Latin. ] A 


301. 


trumpet; a wind-inſtrument of war. 
And after, to his palace he than brings, | 
With ſhams, and trumpets, and with clarions ſwect; 
And all the way the joyous people tings. Fay Queen, 
Then ſtrait commands, that at the warlike tound | 
Of trumpets loud, and clarions, be uprear'd 
The mighty ſtandard. Muton's Par. Loft, b. i. I. 53. 
Let fuller notes th' applauding world amaze, 
And the loud clarion labour in your praiſe. Pope. 
CLARITY. . J. [clarte, French, claritas, Lat.] Brightnets ; 
ſplendour. 5 8 | 
A light by abundant clarity invilible; an underſtanding 
which itſelf can only compreliend. Sir Walter Rateigh. 
CLA'RY. u. .. An herb. | 
It hath a labiated flower of one leaf, whoſe upper lip is 
ſhort and creſted; but the under one is divided into three 
parts: the middle diviſion is hollowed like a ſpoon. Out of 
the flower-cup ariſes the pointal, fixed like a nail to the hin- 
der part of the flower, and attended with four embryo's, 
- which turn to ſo many roundiſh teeds, incloſed in the cup of 
the flower, It grows wild on dry banks. Millar. 
Plants that have circled leaves do all abound with moiſturèe. 
The weakelt kind of curling is roughneſs; as in clary and 
burr. Bacon s Naturai Hiflory, N® 651. 
To CLASH. v. 7. [ketſen, Dutch, to make a noue.} 
1. To make a noiſe by mutual colliſion; to {trixe oe againſt 
another. | 
Three times, as of the claſhing ſound _ 
Of arms, we heard. Denham, 
Thoſe few that ſhould happen to claſh, might rebound attex _ 
the colliſion; or it they cohercd, yet, by the real conflict with 


| other atoms, might be ſeparated again, Bentley. 
| | A . Ho 
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1. A hook to hold any thing cloſe; as a book, or garment. 


JO CLAsPp. v. a. N the noun. ] 


CLa'SPER. u. . [trom claſp] The tendrels or threads of 
h 


Ca sale. Fad. [ clafficus, Latin. ] : 


How many candles may ſend out their light, without claſh- 
ing upon one another; which argues the ſmallneſs of the 
parts of light, and the largenels of the interitices between 
particles of air and other bodies. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

2. To act withoppolite power, or contrary direction. | 

Neither was there any queen- mother who might claſh with 
his counſellors for authority. Bacon's Henry VIII. 
 'Thole that will not be convinced what a help this is to the 

magiſtracy, would find it, if they ſhould chance to claſh. 
. | South's Sermons. 
2. To contradict; oppoſe, | 
Wherever there are men, there will be claſoing ſome- | 
time ox other; anda knock, or a conteſt, ſpoils all. L'Eftrange. 
Ihe ablurdity in this inſtance is obvious; and yet every 
time that claſhiug metaphors are put together, this fault is 
committed. | = Spectator, Ne 595. 
To CLASH. wv. 4. To ſtrike one thing agamtt another, fo as 
to produce n noiſe, | 
| The nodding ſtatue claſb' his arms, 
\ And with a ſullen found and feeble ey: =: | 
Halt tunk, and halt pronounc'd the word of victory. Dryd, 
CLASH. 1. /. from the verb, ] | 
1. A noily colliſion of two bodies, | | 
The cla/b of arms and voice of men we hear. Denham. 
He nobly ſeiz'd thee in the dire alarms 
Of war and flaughter, and the claſh of arms. 
2. Oppotition; contradiction. | 5 
Then from the cl/afhes between popes and Kings, 
Debate, like ſparks from flint's collition, ſprings. Denh. 
In the very next line he reconciles the fathers and ſcripture, 
and ſhews 2 Fa 15 no claſh betwixt them. Atterbury. 
A CLASP. 1. /. [cheſhe, Dutch.) | 


Pope. 


The ſcorpion's claws here graſp a wide extent, 8 
And here the crabs in lefler claſps are bent. Addiſ. Ovid. 
Hereupon he took me atide, and opening the cs of the 
parchment cover, ſpoke, to my great ſurprize, in Engliſh.” 
85 | 8 0 Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
2. An efnbrace, in contempt. | 15 
„„ Your fair daughter, | 
Tranſported with no worſe nor better guard, 
But with a knave of hire, a gondaher, 8 5 
Iso the groſs claſþp+ot a lateivious Moor. Shakeſp. Othello. 


1. To ſhut with aclaſp. 


| Sermons are the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and do |. | 


open the ſcriptures ; which being but read, remain, in com- 
pariſon, Kill claſped. Hooker, h. v. & 22. 
There Caxton flept, with Wynkin at his tide, _ 
One qclaſp'd in e and one in ſtrong cow-hide, Pope. 
2. To catch and hold e ce . 


rect © | 


The claſping ivy Where to climb. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


42S hold with the hands extended; to inclote between the 


hands. . 1 | | 
Occaſion turneth the handle of the bottle firſt to he re- 
ceived, and after the belly, which is hard to claſp. Bacon. 
4. To embrace. _ | Es SY 
Thou art a ſlave, whom fortune's tender arm 


With favour never claſpt, but bred a dog. Shak. Timon. | 
5 7 5 Thy ſuppliant 


I beg, and claſp thy knees. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. | 


Ile ſtoop'd below ps 
"Phe flying ſpear, and ſhun'd the promis'd blow; 
'Fhen creeping, c/aſp'd the hero's knees, and pray'd. Dryd. 
Now, now T claſps her to his panting breaſt; 
Now he devours her with his eager eyes. 
5. To incloſe. %% rn tant 
Ts Boys, with women's voices, : | | 
Strive to ſpeak big, and claſp their female joints | 
In ſtitt unwieldy arms againtt thy crown. Shak. Rich. II. 


creeping plants, by which t 
The tendrels or claſpers of plants are given only to ſuch 
ſpecies as have weak and infirm (talks. Ray on the Creation. 
 CLASPKNIFE. x, /. [(from cla and knife. ] A knife which 
folds into the handle.“ 5, 8 | 
_ CLASS. u. /. [trom claſſis, Latin.} 


1. A rank or order of perſons. 


cy cling to other things for ſup- 


Scgrais has diſtinguiſhed the readers 4 ., according 


to their capacity of judging, into three claſſes. Dryden. 
2. A number of "ens learning the ſame leſſon at the ſchool. 
We ſhall be ſeized away from this lower claſ5 in the ſchool 
of knowledge, and our converfation ſhall be with angels and 
illuminated ſpirits. 
z. A let of beings or things; a number ranged in diſtribu- 
tion, under ſome common denomination. © EIT 
Among this herd of politicians, any one ſett makea very 


. conſiderable claſs of men. Addiſon's Freebolder, Ne 53. 


Whate'er of mungrel, no one c admits e 

A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. Dunciad, bh. iv. 

Ts CLass. v. a. (from the noun. ] To range according to 

fome ſtated method of diſtribution; to range according 
to different ranks. | 88 . 


I confidered that by the claſſng and methodizing ſuch pal- | 


ſages, I might inſtruct the reader, Arbuthnot on Coins, 

CLA'SSICK, | a. 55 
1. Relating to antique authors; relating to literature. 
Poetick fields encompals me around, „ 
And (till I ſeem to tread on claſſick ground, Addiſon.” 
With them the genius of clagick learning dwelleth, and 

trom them it is derived, 3 

2. Of the firſt order or rank. 


From this ſtandard the value of the Roman i and | 


coins are deduced : in the ſettling of which I have followed 


on this tubject. 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 


CLA'SSICK. 2. / [clafſicus, Lat.] An author of the firſt rank: 


uſually taken for ancient authors. | 

(A SSIS. N. J. [Latin.] Order; fort; body. 
all he could to hinder their growth. Clarendon. 

To CLA'TTER. wv. x. {clurnunge, a rattle, Saxon.}] 


1. To make a noiſe by knocking two ſonorous bodies fre- | 


quently together. . 

Now the ſpriglitly trumpet, from atar, - 
Had rouz'd the neighing ſteeds to ſcour the fields, 
While the tierce riders clatter'd on their ſhickds, Dryden. 
2, To utter a noiſe by being ſtruck together. Es 
All that night was heard an unwonted clattering of wea- 
| Pons, and of men running to and fro. Kndlles. 
Down funk the monſter-bulk, and preſs'd the ground, 
His arms and cdlatt' ring ſhield on the val body found Did. 
Their clattering arms with the fierce ſhocks reſound, 


Helmets and Broken launces ſpread the ground. Grazv. | 


3. To talk faſt and idly, | 
Here is a great deal of good matter 
Loſt for lack of telling; | 
Now, liker, I fee thou do'ſt but clatter ; 
Harm may come of melling. Spenſer's Paftorals. 


All thoſe airy ſpeculations, which bettered not men's man- 
ners, were only a hoiſe and c/attering of words. Decay of Picty. | CLAY-PIT. n. /. [clay and pit. 


To CLA'TTER. v. a. ; 
x, To itfike any thing fo as to make it ſound and rattle, 


2. Todiſpute, jar, or clamour. Martin. A low word. 
A CLA'TTER. #. . [from the verb.] 


 CLA'VELLATED. adj. [ dlavellatus, low Latin.) Made with | 


CLA'VICLE. . . [davicula, Lat.] The collar bone. 


towards the clawvicle. 


2. An article, or particular ſtipulation. 


Smith. 


be borne. 
[ACLAW. 2. .. „ . 
1. The foot of a bealt or bird, armed with ſharp nails; or the | 


; parrot. 


Mattes Inprovement of the Mind. | 


Felton on the Claſſicks, | 


Nr. Greaves, who may be juſtly reckoned a clafical author | 


He had declured his opinion of that claſſis of inen, and did 


And raiſe ſach outcries on thy clatter d iron, : 
That thou oft' ſhalt wiſh thytelt at Gath. Milt. Agoniſt. 


When all the bees are gone to ſettle, 
You clatter {till your brazen kettle. Soil. 


1. A rattling noiſe made by the frequent and quick colliſion of 
lunorous bodies. A clatter is a claſh often repeated with 

- quickneſs, and ſeems to convey the idea of a found 
1arper and ſhriller than rattle, { See the verb.] 

I have ſeen a monkey overthrow all the diſhes and plates 
in a kitchen, merely for the pleaſure of ſeeing them tumble, 
and hearing the clatter they made in their tall, _» Savyft, 
2, It is uſed tor any tumultuous and contuſed noiſe. 

By this great clatter, one of greateſt note 
Seems bruited. | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Grow to be ſhort, £0 | 
Throw by your clatter, 
And handle the matter. 

O Rourk's jolly boys 

Ne'cr dreamt of the matter, 
Till rous'd by the noiſe, 


Ben, Johnſon's Under-awoods, 


And mutical clatter. Sabi. 
The jumbling particles of matter, 
In chaos make not ſuch a clatter. Sail. 


CLA'VATED. adj. [clavatis, Lat.] Knobbed ; ſet with knobs. 
. Thele appear plainly to have been clavated ipikes of ſoine 
kind of echinus ovarius, Woodward on F:ffils, 
CLA'UDENT. adj, [claudens, Lat.] Shutting ; incloung; 
confining. | | | | LET 1.2: RNS » 
Ti o CLAUDICATE. v. u. {claudico, Latin.) To hah to 
limp. | | e Diel. 
CLAUDICAT LION. 1. /. [from claudicate.] The att or habit 
of haltin | 8 1 . Dit. 
CLAVE. Frhe preterite of cleawe.] See CLEAVE. 


burnt tartar. A chymical term. Chambers. | 

Air, tranſmitted through clavellated aſhes into an exhauſted 
receiver, lotes weight as it patles through them. Arbuthnot, 
CLA'VER. 7. /. {clzpen pynx, Sax.] This is now univer- 
fally written clover, though not ſo properly, See CLOVER, | 


Some quadrupeds can bring their fore-teet unto their | 
mouths ; as molt that have the clawicles, or collar bones. 
FE 2.1... Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
A girl was e with angry wheals down her neck, 
| Wiſeman's Surgery. 
CLAUSE. 2. / | clanujula, Latin. ] | Et 
1. A ſentence; a ſingle part of a diſcourſe; a ſubdiviſion of a 
larger ſentence; fo much of a ſentence as is to be conſtrued 
together. or | Is. NL 
Jod may be glorified by obedience, and obeyed by per- 
formance of his will, although no ſpecial clave or ſentence | 
of tcripture be in every ſuch action ſet betore men's eyes to | 
Warane. Hooker, b. ii. ii. 


The clauſe is untrue which they add, concerning the bi- 
op. | x Hooker, b. iv. \ 4. 
When, after his death, they were ſent both to Jews and 
Gentiles, we find not this clauſe in their commillion, South. 
CLA'USTRAL. adj. [from clauſtrum, Lat.] Relating to a 
cloyſter, or religious houſe, SITS ES 

. Clauftralprors are tuch as preſide over monaſteries, next 
to the abbot or chief governour in ſuch religious houfes. 


CLA'USURE. 2. . [clauſura, Lat.] Confinement; the a of 
ſhutting ; the ſtate of being ſhut. | 
| ; | ; | - Geddes. 1 
. [clapan, Saxon. . 
pincers or holders of a ſhell-fiſh. | 
I ſaw her range abroad to ſeek her food, CE 
I imbrue lier tecth and clazvs with lukewarm blood, Se. 
What's juſtice to a man, or laws 
That never comes within their claxvs ? Hudlibras, p. ii. | 
le ſoftens the harſh rigour of the laws, © © 
- Blunts their keen edge, and grinds their harpy clarve. 
e 8 c . | Garth, | 
2, Sometimes à hand, in contempt. | | 
To CLaw. wv. g. |clupan, Szxon.] 
1. To tear with nails or clas. 5 
Look, if the wither'd clder hath not his poll clad like a 
2. To pull, as with the nails. 


Adding to the former theſe many changes that have hap- 


name. | | 
3. To tear or ſcratch in general. : 
gut we mult claw ourſelves with ſhametu] | | 
And heathen ſtripes, by their example. Hudibræt, p. ii. 
They tor their own opinions ſtand fat, 
Only to have them clarv'd and canvaſt. Hudibras, P. ii. 
4. To ſcratch or tickle. | 
L muit laugh when Jam merry, and cl/azv no man in his 
humour.“ Shakeſpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 
5. To flutter: an obſolete ſenſe. See CLAWBACK, S 
6. To CLAW off, or awvay. To ſcold; to rail at. BE 
You thank the place where you found money; but the 


3 . | I. Eftrange. 
ClL.A'WBACK. 7. . [from claw and back.] A flatterer; a 
tycophant; a wheedler. The pope's claxvbacks. Fervel, 
CLA'WED. adj. [ trom claw. ] Furniſhed or armed with claws. 
Among quadrupeds, of all the claxved, the lion is the 
ſtrongeſt. Greaw"s Coſmologia, b. ii. c. vin. § 6. 
CLAY. u. ſ. [clai, Welſh ; Ley, Butch.) 9275 | 
1. Unctuous and tenacious carth, ſuch as will mould into a 
certain form. | 3 
Clays are earths firmly coherent, weighty and compact, 
ſtitt, viicid, and ductile to a great degree, Nl moiſt; {mnooth 
to the touch, not caiily breaking between the fingers, nor 


} fubtiding from it, Hill on Foffils. 


| Deep Acheron, 
Whoſe troubled eddies, thick with ooze and clay, 
Are whirl'd aloft. Dryden s Aneid. 


Expoſe the clay to the rain, to drain it from falts, that the 
bricks may be more durable. Weodxvard on Foffils. 
Ihe tun, which ſoftens wax, will harden clay. 

Clover is the bett way of improving clays, where manure 
is {carce. | 

2. In poetry, earth in general; the terreſtrial element. 
Why thould our clay, | | 

Over our ſpirits fo much ſway. | Donne. 

To CLAY. . a. [from the noun.] To cover with clay; to 
manure with clay. . | 

This manuring laſts fifty years: then the ground mult be 

clayed again. Mortimer s Huſbcndry. 

CLAY-COLD. aj. {clay and cold.) Litelels ; cold as the 
unanimated earth. | 

I wath'd his clay-coid corſe with holy drops, 

And ſaw him laid in hallow'd ground. Rabe Fane Shore. 

TA pit where clay is dug. 

Woodward on Foffils. 


Twas found in a clay-prt. 


L only with an vaken Raff will meet cher, 


]CLAYESs. 1. . [claye, Fr. In eee Wattles made 
8 


ments. CHN. 


lite. 


In ſome monaſteries the leverity of the clauſure is hard to 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. P. ii. i. Neatneſs; freedom from filth. 


pened ſince, I am afraid we ſhall not fo eafily claqv off that | 
South's Sermons, | 


Jade fortune is to be clawed away for't, if you thould lote | 


readily diffulible in water; and, when mixed, not readily 


Watts. 


lortmer's Hujbanty. | 


CLAVYEY. o. [fron „ Confiltine ar 

with clay. eee Confitting of clay; abo 

Some delight in à lax or er x heavy or cl 

Ham, PHH 

CLA'YISH. adj. (from clay, } Palin of os Hens, 
clay; containing partitles ot clay. © ' Nature" 

Small beer proves an unwhollome drink: wether: 

ing brewed witha thick, muddiſh, and clan z 5 Py by 

the brewers covet. Harwej gn Pony th which 

CLA'YMARL. 2. /. (clay and marl.'1 A whit pom 

chalky clay. | um, imoctz, 
Claymarl reſembles clav, and is new a-kin to! 

* ** | 6 0 It 
more tat, and tometimes mixed with Chalk -1tor 
CLEAN. adj. Iglau, Welk; clane, Saxon,} 
1. Free from dirt or filth. | 

Both his hands, moſt filthy feculent 

Above the water were on high extent 
And tain'd to waſh themiclyes indell:int 
Yet nothing clearer were tor uch intent, 
But rather fouler. Fairy Dun, b. ii. cans el 1 
They make clean the outüide of the cut BY UE Pony, 
ter, but within they are tull of extortion and. (xc "ap 1 
2. Free from moral mununy z; chaſte; innocent; elt i 
3. Elegant; neat; not unwickly.; not encumbe.. orgs 
thing ulclels or difproportioncd. 
The timber and Wood arc in lone fress 
ſome more knotty.”.. fb 
Yet thy wailt is trait and cee, 
As Cupid's ſhaft, or Hermes rod, 
4. Not foul with any loathtoine duale; not leprons, 

It the plague be ſomewhat dark, and preg! : 
(Kin, the priett ſhall pronounce lim a, ; Leit. 
CLEAN. adv. Quite; pertectly; tully; ompletele. 5. 
ſenle is now little uſed, © „0 | 

Their actions have been clean contrare unto th; it beter 11. 
mentioned. WT Hooker, b. 1 8 bt 
Being ſcated, and domeſtick broils i 

(beau overblown. Share heore's Richard 111 

A philoſopher, pretied with the tame objeetion, frapes wn 

anſwer ea contrary. | On: 


0 Halb. * Ut 1 7 Prod A. 


— 0 LN 
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3 


he. 
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4 i} 
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* "ay 1 . 
Dered Wt! a 


more cor; n 
ACM 5 l Hit, 


Wai 
aut 


N * 
wv 
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To CLEAN. v. 4. from the adjective.] To t trom ante h. 
filth, „ e | 
__ Their tribes adjuſted, clear'd their vig'rous wings, | A 
And many a circle, many a thort effay, © 12, 
Wheel'd round and round, T homto's Autun, 1%: 13. 
CLEANLUILY, adv. from ee, In a clcandy manner. 25 
CLEANLIN ESS. 2. . [from cleanh.} ) | v; 
1. Freedom from dirt or filth. = 1 
I ſhall peak nothing of the extent of this city, the cat 
 lineſs of its ſtreets, nor the beauties of its piazza. Ad 0 
2, Neatnels of dreſs; purity; the quality contrary to 1c. 14. 


gence and naſtineis. EE DO a 
Ihe mittrets thought it either not 0 deſerve, or not 41 fi 


need any exquiſite decking, having nv adorning but ©, 15. 
lineſs. ; | LS Silit; 
From whence the tender [Kin aftumes . 
A tweetnets above all pertfum es; 1 a 
From whence-a cleanlineſs remains, _- EE 16, 
. Incapable of outward ttains.. - „ | 
Such cleanlineſs trom head to hecliꝛʒ 1 1. 
No humours grots, or Frowzy femns, . th 
No noifome whitts, or {wcouty ttreams. „ Kue. CL 
CLE ANEY« adj, [trom clean} e . 
| 1. Free trom dirtinets; careful to avoid filth; pure in the pers. | 
Next that ſhall mountain iparagus betlddj. C1, 
Pull'd by ſome plain but chu country mad. Drs, \ 
An ant is avery cleanly inſect, and throws out ot her net To( 
all the {mall remains of the corn en which the teeds, ad! 8, 1. 


2. That which makes cleanlinets. | 

In our fantattick climes, the fair 5 

With cleanly powder dry their hair. Prior. 

3. Pure; innocent; immaculate. 

Perhaps human nature meets few more ſweetly reliſting 1 

and cleauly joys, than thote that derive from ſuccesful tris, EY: 
- 7 " Glanwillc"s Scepjis, Pretac, 


4. Nice; addreſsful; artful. EY: EROS a 
WMW e can fecureourtelves a retreat by lome cleauy evils. 

8 985 L Etrauge n Huus, th 

. t 


CLEANLY. adw. [row conn. 8 
1. Elegantly; neatly ; without naſtineſs. e 
If 1 do grow great, I'll have tack, and live cas 151 . 
nobleman ſhould,” | Shakeſpeare's Hemy N. 
CLEANNESS. u. /. [from clean.] | 


kb 

2. Eaſy exactneſs; juſtneſs; naturai, unlaboured correctne.*, d 
He ſhewed no eee making ot his ſtaff ; hut th ö. | 

cleanneſs of bearing it was delighttul. Sidney, b. . 0 

He minded only the clearnets of his fatyr, and the ct 

neſs of expreſſion. Dudens Juvenal, Dtelicatus. N 

3. Purity; mnocence. - 8 „ | u 

The cleanneſs and purity of one's mind is never bene? al 


proved than in ditcovering its own faults at firit view. F. 
To CLEANSE. wv. a. (clænpian, Saxon. ö 
1. To free from filth or dirt, by waſhing or rubbing. 
Cleanſe the pale corple with a religious hand, 
From the polluting weed and common land. 
2. Lo purity from guilt. „„ 
Ihe blueneſs of a wound cleanſeth away evil. Proc. N. 
Not all her od'rous tears can cleanſe ner crmne 
The plant alone detorms the happy clime. D! Oer 
3. To tree from noxious tumours by purgation. : 
Ceun'ſt thou not miniiter to a mind dileas d, 
And with tome tweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanſe the ſtuff'd botom of that perilous tut „ „ 
Which weighs upon the heart, ' Shakelpeare 5 Macs 
This oil, combined with its own falt and lugar me. 
ſaponaceous and cleanſing, by which quality it okten bea 
digeſtion, and excites appetite, Arbuthnot on du, 
4. To free from leproſy. VVV 
Shew thyſelt to the prieſt, and offer for thy c,, 
things which Moſes commanded. Marti. 
5. To tcour; to rid of all offentive things. 7 0 N. 
This river the Jews proffered the pope to ca i 
might have what they found. ue lech bes 
A CLE'ANSER. #. /. {clenpene, Saxon.] That wh 
the quality of evacuating any foul humours; oi ws 
tore; a detergent, 
If there happens an impoſthume, honey 
of roles, taken inwardly, is a good clear T: Z 
CLEAR: adj. [elair, Fr. Karr, Dich; clarus. 3 ay 
1. Bright; tranipicuous ; pellucid; tranip2tents —_ 5. 
without opacity or cloudineſs; not nebulous; not dis 
not dark. : 
The ſtream is ſo tranſparent, pure and 01s 
That had the 1v/i-cnamour'd youth gaz d here, Per dr. 
He but the bottom, not his face had ice £5 
A tun about vas evry pillar there; 
A polith'd mirrour ſhone not halt 10 cen“. 
2. Free from clouds; ſerene; as a clear day. 
3. Without mixture; pure; maumingledl. 
4. Perſpicuous; not obicure; nut hard to be under 
ambiguous. - 
We pretend to give a clearaccount Þ 
ning is produced. "ity; who de 


Many men reaſon exceeding c#&ar a7 11g Lau. 


h 


F en hore 
a and even 


do battiss 


%\ 


5 
Dryd. Fab 


Pi 
14 
- 


1:1. nt 
foul * 


Annen 
ow thunder a 


with takes intet vo ve with oſiera, to cover lo 


not how to make a ſytlogitm. a ö 
3. Indilputable; evident; undeniable. Remain 


CE 


Remain d to our almighty foe 


ding ictorv; to our part lots, and rout $4 
e all the em pyrean, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 
"Wk, arent; manifeſt; not hid; not dark. 3 
vor, 6, A * God, who underſtandeth all their ſecret cogitations, 
re A * 7 clear and maniteſt. Hooker, b. iii. 81. 


dy he. 


| ebe contequences are more clear, and the chains 
Which 28 more long. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
tio; . nſpotted; gulltleſs; irreproachable. | 


"ooh, uncan has been lo clear in his great office. Sa. 
Think that the cleareff gods, who make them honours 
dit" of men's impoſſibilities, have preſerv d thee. Shakeſþ. 
Irin Though the peripatetick philoſophy has been molt em:- 
AC uus way, yet other tects have not been wholly clear 
1 8 ; Locke, 
io AStateſman, vet friend to truth, in ſoul ſincere, 
In 2 aon fa ithtul, and in honour clear. ; 
8. Unprepoiſetted 3 not preoccupied z d e 10 5 * 
' Leucippe, ot whom one look, in ac = = gmen! you a] 
have been pore acceptable than all her kindnels, fo prodi- 
e ho{t Wer. | 6 a 
22 55 dittreſs, proſecution, or imputed guilt, 
* "The crucl corp'ral whitper'd in my car, 
Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would tet me clear. | Gay. 
10. Free trom dev uctions or incumbrances. | 
Hove, it the ſucceſs happens to tail, is clear gains, as long 
x it lalts. 5 5 Collier againſt Deſpair. 
"Whatever a foreigner, who purchaſes Jand here, gives tor 
it, is 0 much every 8 Ber ave 5 er na 7 
maney comes clear in, withou any th . 
money comes clear in, wit e 


Pope. 


lotten wilh'd that I had clear, 
For lite, fix hundred pounds a years | 
u. Unmcumbered;z without let or hindrance; vacant; unob- 
In ed N | # 
288885 If he be fo far beyond his health, 
Mcthinks he ſhould the ſooner pay his debts, 1 
And make a clear way to the gods. Shakeſp. Timon. 
A polt-boy winding his horn at us, my companion gave 
im two or three curies, and Jett the way clear for him. Addij. 


anch turn the tate of armies alone. 
12, Out of debt. 2255 | 


13, Unintangled at a ſafe diſtance from any danger or enemy. 


Pope's Efſay on Homer. 


valour, and in the grapple I boarded them on the inſtant 
they got clear of our ſhip. __ » Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
It requires care for a man with a double —_— to keep 
clear of claſhing with his own reaſonings. . Eftrange. 

14, Canorous ; founding diſtinctly, plainly, articulately, 
I much approved of my trienc s inſiſting upon the quali- 


1j. With from; free; guiltlefs. | 
None is 10 fit to correct their faults, as he who is clear from 
any in his own writings. 
16, Sometimes with of. 


Fre. The air is clearer of groſs and damp exhalations. Temple. 
— 4 itinguiſhing z judicious; intelligible: 


17. Uſed of perſons. 
x} 5 this is ſcarcely uſed but in converſation. 5 
Ker. CLEAR, adv. Clean; quite; completely. A low word. 
He put his mouth to her ear, and, under pretext of a whiſ- 
per, bit it clear off. Il. Eftrange, Fable 98. 
Clear, n.ſ. A term uſed by builders for the inſide work of 
Dune, vhouſe. 5 | ; Dif. 


the perſon, 


ot hot ct T-CLEAR, V. a. [from the adjective.] | =_ : : : | 7 
5. Adi cn, 1, To make bright, by removing opacous bodies; to brighten. | 


Like Boreas in his race, when _— torth, 
5 Ale ſweeps the ſkies, and clears the cloud 
Prur. ' Afavoury dith, a homely treat, 

Where all is plain, where all is neat, . 


Iv relifking | | OM 

fotul trivs. . To free from obſcurity, perplexity, of ambiguity. 

is, Pre l“. l ö 
| 8 io lay aſide a great many other 33 Burnet's Theory. 
' Wh , . 

M eva. 


wes Fees, the diſcovery, then let a god deſcend, and clear the buſineſs 

1 to the audience. Dryden s Mau. Dedication. 
By myſtical terms and ambiguous phraſes, he darkens. 

canis! what he ſhould clear up. Boyles Scepſ. (Hm. 

„) . .. Many knotty points there are, „ 

| Which all dilcuts, but few can cler. Prior. 

: % 10 purge from the imputation of guilt; to juſtify ; to vin- 
correctne... Kate; to detend : often with from before the thing. 


hut the he 
Fialney, b. . 
1d the clear 
) Dfelicatxs. 


domerſet was much cleared by the death ot thoſe who were 
executed, to make him appear faulty. Sir John Hayavar. 
To clear the Deity ron the imputation of tyranny, in- 
tice, and diffimulation, which none do throw upon God 


| » 11 more preſumption than thoſe who are the patrons of 
never here? ablol 5 N 

* : f Lig. qv . 

t view. Je, To clear herielf, 


For ſending him no aid, ſhe came from Egypt. Dryden. 


ding: 0 wy appea! to:the reader, and am ſure he will clear me | 
d, em partiality. |  Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

ww! wouldſt thou clear rebellion?  Addi/on's Cato. \ 

| 4 "wy you pray, clear your ſoul from all thote tins which | 

I. Pros. nk Lou to be diſpleating to God: Mule Prep. for Death. | 

nc, 9 10 cleanſe, with of. 00 7 | I, | 


rodent «083% y hands are of your colour; but I ſhame 
| 0 Wear a heart ſo white : © | 


d, . 5 _ water clears us of this deed. Shakeſp. Macbeth. | 
7 Hg charge; to remove any incumbrance, or embarrafl- | 

it = . 5 | 

e's Mate Aman qi 


n 

it Often; 
rr, 1! 

on Aue 


a wal N . « g] 
9 0 ach hand of it; from which having cleared the 
Al, 


forced open the door. Wilkins's Math. Magic“. 


his One mio t 3 5 *. 
A ftatue lies mp y {um has clear d the debt. Dryden. 


cleanſing "en tuary only clear 
b 


Moti + ebe. „ he bee manier, and re- 
Multitudes will furniſſt eee 

red er of tan urniſh a double proportion towards the 

Lanſt, l „To free f. m expence. Addiſon's Freehslder, Ne 20. 

Wen e ie from any thing offenſive or noxious. 

hat w me 1 Thi clear the palace from the foe, ſucceed OPER. 

or cigeltd; lar living, and revenge the dead. Dryden's Ain. 


nd even bor c 


dot f s : 
710 4 al other thoughts, whilſt they are N J of any 
I Augustus. +. 8 Locle on Education. 
on Mer. Ut 2 pow 5, to eſtabliſh the dominion ot the ſeas, rigged 
44% Y . 


not opacs®) 5 ertul navy to clear it of the pirates of Malta. 
7 * 0 Py . 
ET. Clarify; as to clear liquors. 


ar, n wm deduction 
RF. ; b ars . ; 
here; Perlen. 'aving defravea Yo bandred thouſand crowns a year, after 
To con * all the charges of workin g the ſalt. Addijor. 
Fab r Judgment or knowled | | 
Dru. { 65? common 2 ww © 2. 5 
2 8 and ani Prints would clear up their underſtandings, 


im; . , 
u. 75. Re their minds with virtue. 


The pleafure of right reaſoning 1s ſtill the greater, by | 


Sidney, 6. li. 


8 qwift. | 


6. Without deduRtion or coſt. | | 
| 7. Without reſerve; without evaſion 3 without ſubterfuge. . 


A clay tage is left tor Jupiter to 3 his omnipotence, 


Pinding ourlelves too flow of tail, we put on a compelled | 


3. Diſtinctneſs; perſpicu 7. ne 2 By 
| 5 If he chances to think right, he does not know how to] _ 
cations of a good aſpect and a clear voice. Addiſon's Spect. 
Sides; I am clear from the blood of this woman. Per 46. | CLEARSI'GHTED. adj. [ clear and /ght.] erſpicuous; diſ- 


Dryden s Juv. Dedication. | 


| To CLEAVE „ . u. pret. 1 clave, part. cloven. Lcleopan, 


Clear up the cloudy forehcads of the great. : Dryden. : 


To clear up the ſeveral parts of this theory, I was willing | 4 
2. To unite aptly; to fit. 
When, in the knot of the play, no other way 1s left tor | | 


ute neceſſity, is both comely and chriſtian. Bramball. i a | 1 
| | | To CLEAVE. v. a. preterite, I clove, I clave, I left; part. 3 
LIVE. 


Sing in the ground did meet with a door, having 


d in a block of marble; and the art 6f the 


tih 17 8 
bead v1ld be the fill and art of the teacher to clear their | 
mn 


Arbuthuot. 


CLE 


Take heart, nor of the laws of fate complain; 


Tho' now tis cloudy, 'twill clear up again. Norris, 
Adviſe him to ſtay till the weather clears up, tor you are 
afraid there will be rain. Sawift's Directions to the Groom. 


ments. 

He that clears at once, will relapſe; for, finding himſelf 
out of ſtraits, he will revert to his cuſtoms: but he that 
cleareth by degrees, induceth a habit of trugality, and gain- 
eth as well upon his mind as upon his eſtate. Bacon's Eſſays. 

CLEARANCE. 7. /. [from clear. ] A certificate that a thip 
has been cleared at the cuſtom-houſe. | 
CLE'ARER. . /. from clear. ] Brightener; purifier; enlight- 
ener. 1 = | 
Gold is a wonderful clearer of the po wang : it diſ- 
ſipates every doubt and ſeruple in an inſtant, Addy. Spect᷑. 
CLEARLY. add. from clear. ] 5 | 
1. Brightly; luminoully. 8 | | 
fe myſteries of grace and ſalvation, which were but 
darkly diſeloſed unto them, have unto us more clearly ſhined. | 
| Hooker, b. iii. & 11. 
2. Plainly; evidently; without obſcurity or ambiguity, _ 
Chriltianity firſt clearly proved this noble and important 
truth to the world. | | | * 
3. With diſcernment; acutely; without embarraſſment, or per- 
plexity of mind. . 5 
There 1s almoſt no man but ſces clearlier and ſharper the 
vices in a ſpeaker than the virtues. Ben. Johnſon's Diſcov. 
4. Without entanglement, or dittraction of affairs. | 
He that doth not divide, will never enter into buſineſs; 
and he that divideth too much, will never come out of it 
clearly. TD es . Bacon's Eſſays, 26. 
5. Without by-end3 without ſiniſter views; honettly. 
When you are examining theſe matters, do not take into 
conſideration any ſenſual or worldly interelt ; but deal clearly 
and impartially with yourſelves. Et Tillotſon. 


Buy a certain day they ſhould clearly relinquiſh unto the 
king all their lands and poſſeſſions. Davies on Irelaud. 

CLE'ARNESS. u. . [from clear. e 

1. :T ranſparency x brightness. 

It may be, percolation doth not only cauſe clearneſs and 
ſplendour, but ſweetneſs of favour. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 

. Glaſs in the fürnace grows to a greater magnitude, and 


more powerful, and the heat more intente. 
2. Splendour; luſtre. | 5 
Love, more clear than yourſelf, with the clearneſs, lays a 
night of ſorrow upon me. _ Sidney, . ii. 


convey his thoughts to another with clearneſs and I 90g 
. | © Addiſon's Spettator, Ne 291. 

cerning; judicious. _ V 
 Clearfighted reaſon, wiſdom's judgment leads; | 
And ſente, her vaſſal, in her footſteps treads. Denharr. 
To CLEARSTARCH, v. a. [from clear and flarch.] To 

ſtiffen with ſtarch. J oe END 
He took his preſent lodging at the manſion-houſe of a 


A ddiſon . 


Sax, ktleven, Dutch. ] 2 = 
:F, To nalherey wo Micky. @ hold be Pun Ent 5 

The clarifying of liquors by adheſion, is effected when 
ſome cleaving body is mixed with the liquors, whereby the 


Water, in {mall quantity, ceaveth to any thing that is 
hole; A RO Hiftory, N 
When the duſt groweth into hardnets, and the clods cleaw/ 
falt together. > - 55, > - Pol Kxxviti. 38. 
Ihe thin camelion, fed with air, receives . 


The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. Dryd. Fab. 
New honours come upon him 
Like our ſtrange garments, clea ve not to their mould, 
Hut with the aid of ule. 


| Hooler, b. iv. 811. 
If you ſhall cleave to my content, when "tis, 
It ſhall make honour for you. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The people would revolt, if they law any of the French 
nation to cleave unto. 
4. To be concomitant to; to jour with. | 
We cannot imagine, that, in breeding or begetting faith, 
his grace doth cleave to the one, and utterly fortake the other. 
Hooker, b. v. 8 22. 


afl. clowen, or cleft. [cleopan, Sax. klower, Dutch. 


And at their patling cleave th' Aſfyrian flood. Milton. 
The fountains of it are ſaid to have been clowen, or burit 
open Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 
The bleſſed miniſter his wings diſplay'd, 
And, like a ſhooting itar, he cleft the night. Dryden. 
Raais'd on her duſky wings, ſhe cleaves the ſkies. Dryd. 


Or had the tun | | 

Elected to the earth a nearer ſeat, Ky £ 5 
His beams had cleft the hill, the valley dry'd. Blackmore. 
Where whole brigades one champion's arms 0'erthrow, 


And cleave a giant at a random blow. Tickell, 
Not half fo ſwift the trembling doves can fly, 1 
When the tierce eagle cleaves the liquid tky, Pope. 


2. To divide. . 


cleft into two claws, 
To CLEAVE. v. u. | FD. 
1. To part aſunder. Wen Ro Fon Sh 

WK Wars 'twixt you twain, would be 
As if the world ſhould cleave, and that flain men 
Should folder up the rift. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Ihe groundclave aſunder that was under them. Num. xvi. 

| He cut the cleaving iky, 


2, To utter diviſion. 

It cleaves with a glofly polite ſubſtance, not plane, but 

with ſome little unevenneſs. . Nexwton's Opticks. 
A CLE'AVER. 7./f. [from cleave.] aca 
1. A butcher's inſtrument to cut animals into joints. 

You, gentlemen, mop a parcel of roaring bullies about 
me day and night, with huzzas and hunting-horns, and 
ringing the changes on butchers cleavers, —Arbuthnot. 

Though arm'd with all thy cleawers, knives, 
And axes made to hew down lives. Hudibras, p. iv. c. 2. 

2. Aweed, Improperly written-CLIVER, which tee. _ 
CLEES. x. . The two parts of the foot of beaſts which are 


cloven-footed. Skinner. It is a country word, and probably 
corrupted from claws. 
CLEF. u. ſ. {from clef, key, Fr.] In muſick, a mark at the 


3. To be diſengaged from incumbrances, diſtreſs, or entangle- | 


2, In tarriery. 5 
Clefts appear on the bought of the paſterns, and are cauſed 
by a ſharp and malignant humour, which trets the ſkin; and 


refines to a greater clearneſs, only as the breath within is | 


. taylor's widow, who waſhes, and can clearflarch his bands. 


| grofler part ſticks to that cleawing body. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. | 
y north. Dryden. 


3. A man employed under another as a writer, 


5 Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 
3. To unite in concord and intereſt. VVV 
The apoſtles did thus contorm the Chriſtians, according | 
do the pattern of the Jews, and made them c/#ave the better. 


Knalles's Hiflory of the Turks. | 


| 2. The office of aclerk of an kind. 


1. To divide with violence; totplit ; to part forcibly into pieces. 


And every beaſt that partetk the hoof, and cleaveth the 
9 Deut. xW.6.] 


And in a moment vaniſh'd from her eye. Pope's Odyſſey. 


CLE 


| CLEFT. part. paſſ. [from cleave.] Divided; parted afunder, 


at, with incenſe ſtrew'd, 
On the cleft wood, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. I. Ao. 
I never did on cleft Parnafſus dream, | 
Nor talte the ſacred Heliconian ſtream. Dryden's Perſ. 
CLEFT. 7. /. (from clave. ] | 
1. A ſpace made by the ſeparation of parts; a crack; a crevice, 
"The caſcades leem to break through the cite and cracks 
of rocks. Addifon's Guarditn, N 101. 
The extremity of this cape has a long cleft in it, which 
was enlarged and cut into ſhape by Agrippa, who made this 
the great port for the Roman fleet. Addiſon on Italy. 
e reſt of it, being more groſs and ponderous, does not 
move far; but lodges in the clefts, craggs, and iides of the 
rocks, near the bottoms of them, MWoodwward's Nat. Hijt. 


it is accompanied with pain, and a noiſome ſtench. Farr. Dict. 
His horſe it is the heralds weft; 
No, 'tis a mare, and hath a cleft. 
To CLE'FTGRAFT. v. a. [cleft and graft.] To engratt by 
cleaving the ſtock of a tree, and interting a branch. 
Filberts may be cleftgrafted on the common nut. Mortimer. 
CLEMENCY. A. J. [clemence, Fr. dementia, Lat.) Mercy ; 
remiſſion of ſeverity ; willingneſs to ſpare ; tenderneſs in 
puniſhing, 2 | we 
1 have ſtated the true notion of clemency, mercy, compaſ- 
hon, good-nature, humanity, or whatever elle it may be 


kind; tender; compaſſionate, 
CLENCH. Sce CLINCH, 1 35 
To CLEPE. v. a. [chypian, Saxon. ] To call. Obſolete. 
[Three crabbed months had tour'd themſelves to death, 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, x 
And cee thyſelf my love. 8 


body of men {ſet apart by due ordination tor the ſervice of 


y/ the plain word of God himſelf; a {tate whereunto the reſt 
0 


pertain to their ſoul's health. 
Ihe convocation give a greater ſum, 
Than ever, at one time, the clergy yet 


a man let uy tor minittration of holy things; not a laick. 
| How I have ſped among the clergymen, 


It ſeems to be in the power of a reatonable clergyman to 


CLERICAL. adj. [clericus, Lat.] 
a clerical man; a man in orders. | 
In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges they uſe to 
line the table-men, Bacon's Nat. Hiftory, 

Unleſs we may more properly read c/arichords. 

A CLERK. . /. [cle ic, Sax. clericus, Latin.] 


1. A clergyman. 


Chritt, whether they were biſhops, prieſts, or deacons. Ayllffe. 


2. A ſcholar; a manof letters. 


for his part, he never ſaw more unfeaty fellows than great 
clerks were. 2 = 5 Siluey. 


more than the wiſeſt men. 
_ My lord Baffanio gave his ring away 0) 
_ Unto the judge; and then the boy, his clerk, 
My triend. was in doubt whether he ſhould not exert the 
Juitice upon touch a vagrant; but not having his clerk with 
hun, who 1s a neceffary counfellor, he let the thought drop. 
1 eat | x 3 Addiſon. 
+. A petty writer m publick offices: an officerof various kinds, 
lake u juſt view, how many may remark. | 
Who's now a lord, his grand-fHire was a clerk, 
It may ſeem dithcult to make out the bills of fare for the 
{uppers of Vitellius. I queſtion not but an expert cer of a, 
kitchen can doit, TE a Arbuthnot. 
5. The layman who reads the reſponſes to the congregation in 
the church, to direct the relt. OPT; e 
CLERKSHIP. 2. /. [from cle. ] 
1. Scholarſhip.“ 
Ile old the cleri/biþ of his parith, when it became vacant, 
. e 1 Sabots Miſcellames. 
CLEVE. } In compoſition, at the beginning or end of the pro- 
Cult. þ per name of a place, denotes it to be Chand 


Stauchff. 8 8 
CLEVER. adi. [ot no certain etymology.] 
1. Dextrous; tkiitul, 5 5 7 8 


I can't but think twould found more clever, . 
To me, and to my heirs for ever. | Pope. 
She called him gundy-guts, and he called her louſy Peg, 

tho' the girl was a tight clever wench as any was. drbuth. 
4. This is a low word, ſcarcely ever uſed but in burletque or 

converſation ; and applied to any thing a man hkes, without 

a ſettled meaning. | 


ſomely. 
1 Theſe would inveigle rats with th” ſcent, 

And tometimes catch them with a tnap, . 

As cleverly as tl” ableſt trap. Hudihras, p. ii. canto 1. 


take off a man's head as cleverly as the executioner. 


compliſhment. 


CLEW. z. /. [clype, Sax. Alouaben, Dutch. 


| 1. Thread wound upon a bottom; a ball of 1 


Eftsoons untwiſting his deceitful ceav; 
He gan to weave a web of wicked guile. 
| While guided by ſome clewv of heav'nly thread, 

The 1 labyrinth we backward tread. Roſcommon, 

They lee ſmall clews draw vaſteſt weights alon 

Not in their bulk but in their order ſtrong. 
2. A guide; a direction: becauſe men direct themſclves by a 
clew ot thread in a labyrinth. 


Is there no way, no thought, no beam of light? 
No cle to guide me thro' this gloomy maze, 
To clear my honour, yet preſerve my faith? Smith. 
The reader knows not how to tranſport his thoughts over 
to the next particular, for want of ſome clexw, or connecting 
_ idea, to lay hold of. Watts's Logick, p. iv. c. 2. 
3. CLEW of the fail of @ Ship, is the lower corner of it, which 


beginning of the lines of a ſong, which ſhews the tone or 
| keyia wha ; 


7 CUEA Addiſon's Spectaton. 
underttood i fe iderty of fa %% at the cuſtom-houſe, * obtain the 
| . qons, S> or of ſelling a cargo, by ſatistying the 
oder and i * I Feten. V. x | 
A T 10 Sy 
ily; whe Th 9 * W i ne tranſpareney. 

38 2 e * "dimes with up ar not without a ſtorm. Shakeſpeare. 
Read * that hung about my mind, clear: 1p. Addiſon, 


C amber. 


h the picce is to begin. 


reaches down to that caring where the tackles and ſheets are 
| taitened., | | 
39 


Ben. Jobnſon. 


called, to far as is conſiſtent with wiſdom. Adadiſ. Freebolder.. 
CLEMENT. adi. (clemens, Latin. ] Mild; gentle; mercitul; 


+... \ Shakeſpeare's Winters Tale. 
| CLERGY. . /. [clerge, Fr. derus, Lat, ane, Greek. } The 


We hold that God's clergy are a ſtate which hath been, 
and will be as go there isa church upon earth, neceflary, 
God's people mult be Jubject, as touching things that ap- 


Hooker, b. ili. 


| Did to his predeceſſors part withal. . Henry v. 
CLERGYMAN, 2. J. [clergy and man.] Amun in holy orders; 


The ſums I have collected thall expreſs. Shakeſp. K. John. 
make the moſt ignorant man ory e his duty. Swift, 


clating to the clergy as, 

9158. 
All pertons were ſtiled clerks that ſerved in the church of - 

They might talk of book-learning what they would ; but, | 


The greateſt clerks being not always the honeſteſt, any 
+ South, 


That took ſome pains in writing, he begg*d mine. Shak. 


Grand. 


on 
the tle of a rock or hill; as Cleveland, Clifton, 155 


It was the cee mockery of the two. I Eflrange”s Fub. 
Ixcad Dyer's ictter more tor the ſtile than the news, The 
man has a clever pen, it mult be owned. Acddif. Freeholder. 
2. Jult; tit; proper; commodious. . 
Whom with ſuch force he e he 3 him Wn, | 

nd cleft ircle of his golden crown. Dryden's Fab. | 
LAY? ON Fe : e 3. Well-ſhaped; handſome. 5 


CLEVERLY, adv. [from clever. ] Dextrouſly ; fitly; hand- 


A rogue upon the highway may have as ſtrong an arm, and 
b South. 
| CLEVERNESS. 2. /. [trom clever. ] Dexterity; (kill; ac- 


Fairy Queen, 


re | 


This alphabet mirit be your own clewv to guide you. Hola ler. | 


Harris. 
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7% Cttw. . g. [from cles, a ſea-term.] 


CLIENT. A. /. [clit uis, Latin. | 


© CLIENTE LE. 2. /. [entela, Lat.] Ihe condition or office 


CLTMATE.. 2. / [MA. 


1 


Te C. the Sails, is to raile them, in order to be furled, 
which is, done by a rope takencd to the clew of a fail, called 
the clew-vartiet, | Harris. 

70 CLICK. v.z. | clicken, Dutch, cligueter, French.] I 
make a thatp, mall, tnccethve noe. 
| The toon death-watch clic&'d, the hour ſhe dy'd; 
And ifhnlbog erckets in che chunney cry'd. Gay s Paſt. 
CLICEER. 2. /. (trom ch.) A low word for the tervant of 
a falchman, who ſtands at the door to invite cuſtomers. 
CLUCKET. % [trom czc&.] The knocker of a door. Skizner 


1. One who applies to an advocate for counſel and defence. 

1 here is due from the nudge to the advocate tome com- 
mendation, where cauſes are well handled; tor that upholds 
in the cl/c/.t the reputation of his counfel. Bacon Efays. 

Advocars mult deal plainly with their clients, and tell the 
true ſtate of their cate. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

2. It may be perhaps ſometimes uſed for a dependant in a more 
pencral ſente. , 
1 do think they are your friends and clients, 
And fearful to diſturb you. Ben. Fohnjon's Catiliue. 
CLYENTED. parttcip. adj. | trom client.] Supplied with elients. 

This due occaton of difcouragement, the worlt condi— 
tioned and leaſt clrented petivoguers, do yet, under the {weet 
bait of revenge, convert to a more plentiful! prolecution of 
actions. | Carew s Survey of Cornwall. 


of achent. A word ſcarcely uted. . | 
There's Varus holds good quarters with him; 
And, under the pretext ot clientele, - | 
Will! be admitted. Hen. Johnſon's Catiline. 
CLIENT SHIP. A. . from client.] The condition of a client. 
Patronage and c/:enrhip among the Romans always de- 
Feended :; the. pleberan houtes had recourte to the patrician 
Imewhich had formerly protected them. Dryd.Virg. Dedicat. 
Cite. . J. {clrvus, Lat. che, ci p, Saxon.) = 
1. A itrep rock; a rock, according to Skinner, broken and 
craggy. ED | 
'ne Lencadians did uſe to precipitate a man from a high 
cliff into the fea. Bacon Natural Hiſtory, NY 886. 
Mountamerrs, that from Severus came, 
And trom the craggy chf of Fetrica. 
Where-ever tis 10 tound ſcattered upon the thores, there 
1s it 48 conſtantly round lodged in the c thereabouts. 


Mob. tavard. } 


>. The name of a character in mutick, Properly CLEF. 
CLIFT., 2. / The fame with CLIFF, now dituſed, 
| Down. he tumbled, like an aged tree, | 
© High growing on the top of rocky c/zft. Fairy Queen, 
CLIMACTER. x. . LA. & certain ſpace of tune, 
cr progrethon of years, which is tuppoted to end in à critt- 
cal ana dangerous time. - | | 
Elder times, ſettling their concerts upon cl;maders, differ 
trom one another, 


CLIMACTERICAL. & certain number of years, at the end of 
which ſome great change is ſuppored to betal the body.“ 
Certain obtervable years are ſuppoſed to be attended with 
ſome contiderable change in the body; as the teventh year; 
the twentv-firit, made up of three times ſeven; the torty- 


ninth, made up of ſeven tunes ſeven; the tixty-third, being 


nine times ſeven; and the cighty-tirlt, which is nine times. 
nine: which two lalt are calted the grind climadtericks. Shak. 
The numbers ſeven and nine, muitiphed into themſelves, 
do make up ſxty-three, commonly citecmcd the great c{:z7zac- 
terical of our lives. © Browen's I ulgsar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 
Vour lordthip being now arrived at your great clamadterique, 
vet. give no proof of the lealt decay of your excellent judg- 


ment and comprehenſion. | N | Dryden. 
Muy mother 1s ſomething better, though, at her advanced. 
age, every day is a c) u. a 


1. A ſpace upon the ſurface of the carth, meaſured from the 
equator to the polar circles; in each or which ſpaces the long- 
ett day is halt an hour longer than mn that nearer to the equa- 
tor. From the polar circies to the poles clunates are mea- 
ſured by the increaſe of a month. . | 

2. In the common and popular ſenſe, a region, or tract of land, 
dittering from another by the temperature of the air. 

 Betwixt th" extremes, two happier cite hold | 
The temper that partakes of hot and cold, Dryder's Owid. 
On what new happy cute are we thrown? Dryden. 
"This talent of moving the patlions cannot be of any great 
uſe in the northern crates... Sat, 


To CLIMATE. v. u. Toinhabit. Awordonly in Shakeſpcdre. 


5 2 The bletled gods 
Purge all infection from our air, whiltt you 


Do climate here. 


duch harbingers preceding ſtill the fates, 
Have heuv'n and earth together demonſtrated 
Unto our climetures and countrymen. 


to Citiline, Thou do'tt nothing, movelt nothing, thinkett 

nothing; but I hear it, I fee it, and perfectly underttand it. 

Choice between one excellency and another is diſticult; 

and yet the concluſion, by adue c/z2!@x, is evermore thebett. 

115 8 Dryden s Jud. Dedication. 
Some radiant Richmond every age has grac'd, 

Still riüng ina max, till the lalt, e 
Surpatling all, is not to be ſurpaſt. Granville. 
CLIMB. v. 2. pret. cioms or climbed; part. clombor climbed. 

lt ispronouriced like cl/zze. [chman, Sax. klimmen, Dutch. ] 


Co atcend up any place z to mount by means of tome hold 


Ir tooting. It implics labour and difficulty, and ſucceiſive 
Pint: d : 


You tempt the fury of my three attendants, | 


-—- 


I inge, atiheworlt, will ceate; or ele clnb upward 
10 what they weie betore. : Shaxe/Þeare”s Mac eth. 
Jonathan cin up upon his hands, and upon his feet. 
| | | I Sam, 
Thou, fun! of this great world both eye and ſoul, 
Aucknowlodge hum thy greater; found his praile 
fri thy etornil courſe, both when thou clams? f, 
Anden high noon halt gain'd, and when thou fall'ſt. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b.y. I. 174. 
No rcbel Titan's facrilegious crime, 
by buying balls on hills, can thither clamb., Roſcommon. 
Block vapuus climb aloft, and cloud the day. Dryden. 
nat controuling cauſe 
Nukes waicrs, in contempt of nature's laws, 
„ Chnmoup,andgan tl atipringmountan's height. Blackm. 
Ta CLIMB. v. g. Io aicend. 5 
W hon hall come to fit top of that fame hill? — 
Mou do climb up it now. Look, how we labour. Shak. 
It not enough to bicak into my garden, 


Coimpmugymy walls, in ſpight of me the owner? Shakeſp. 
Ihe arms puſue 
Paths vt renten, and limb nicents of fame. Prior. 
Foriurn lem, and perteguted fly; 
(lia the Hep mountiim, in the cavern lie. Prior. 


CLUMBER, ./, { trom climb. | 
1. One that mounts: or Kales any place or thing ;z- a mounter; 
a riley, 


. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tulo. 
CLIMATURE. 2./; The ſame with chmate, and not in uſe. 


Shakeſpeare. 
CLiMax.»./. f.] Gradation; aſcent: a figure in rhe- 
torick, by which the ſentence rites gradually; as Cicero ſays | 


| 1. T's hold in the hand with the hnygers bent over it. 


; 


Dryden's An. 


| Brown's Fulgar Errours. | 
- CLIMACTERICK. 5 adj. {from climacter.] Containing a 


Pope. 5 


J CLINK. wv. a. (perhaps toftened from dank, or corrupted 


Lean tamine, quartering ttcel, and clizzbing fire. Shakeſp. | 


2. To dry up; to conſume; to waſte; to pine away. [Le- 


| CLINK. . / from the verb. 


I wait not at the lawyer's gates, 
Ne ſhoulder climbers down tlie ſtairs. 
2. A plant that creeps upon other ſupports. | 
Ivy, briony, honey-fuckles, and other c:mbers, mult be 
dug up. Mortimer. 
3. Ihe name of a particular herb. 

It hath a perennial fibroſe root: the leaves grow oppoſite 
upon the ſtalks. The flowers, moſtly ot tour leaves, placed 
in form of a crols, are naked, having no calyx: in thecenter 
of the flower ate many hairy ſtamina turrounding the pointal, 
wliich becomes a fruit; in which the ſeeds are gathered into 

a little head, ending in a Kind of rough plume hence it is 
called by the country people old man's beard. The ipecies 
are twelve, two of wich grow wild. Millar. 

CLIME. . / [contracted from climate, and therefore properly 

poctical. } Climate; region; tract ot earth. 

He can ipread thy name Oer land and ſeas, 
Whatever c{/imetliciun's bright circle warts. Par. Reg. 
They apply the celettial deſcription of other cles unto 

their own, Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 

Ot beauty ſing, her ſhining progieſs view, | 

From clime to clime the dazzhng hight purtuc, Granville, 
We ſhall meet X | 

In happier climes, and on a fater ſhore. Adiiſan's Cato, 
Health to vigorous bodies, or truittul feaſons, in temperate 
climes, are common and familiar bleflings. Arterbury”s Serm. 

To CLINCH. v. a. {clymga, Sax. to knock, Junius. Cline, 

in Fettus, to cncomputs, Minjhrav. | | 


Carewws Survey, 


Simois rowls the bodies and the thields 
Of heroes, whole diſmember'd hands yet bear 
The dart aloft, and clinch the pointed ſpear. Dey. l. Virg. 
2. Jo contract or double the fingers. | | 
'Lheir talleſt trees are about ſcven fecthigh, the tops where- 
of I could but juſt reach with my hilt clancbed, Savft,. 
3. To bond the point of a mul in the other tide, 
4. Lo confirm; to fix; as, % clinch an argument. 
CLINCH. 2. /. from the verb.] | 8 
1. A word uled in a double meaning; a pun; an ambiguity; 
a duplicity of meaning, with an identity of exprettioh. 
lucifercus tearching atter the nature of light. Boyle. 
Pure clinches the ſuburbian mute aſtords, | 
And Panton waging harmlels war with words. Dryden. 
Here one poor word a hundred chnuches makes... Pope. 
2, That part ot the cable which is faſtened to the ring of the 
anchor, & 4% 5 5 
CLINCHER, 2. . {from ciucb.] A cramp; a holdfaſt; a 
piece of non bent down to taſten planks... + _ N 
Ihe wimblcs tor the work, Calypto found; 
With thoſe he pierced em, and with clerchers bound. Fefe. 
To CLING. wv. u. pret. I clung; part. I have clung. ¶ Kipnger, 
Daniſh. } | | | DE 5 „ 
1. To hung upon by twining round; to ſtick to; to hold faſt 


upon. | F 
| The broil long doubtfu! ſtood 
As two ſpent ſwimmers that do cling together, BY 
And choak their art. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Moſt popular counſel he is grown, methinks : | 
How the rout cl;zg to him! 
The tontanel in bh neck was deſcried by the clinging of 
his hair to the plaiſter.  Wijeman's Surgery. 
When they united and together chen g, 
When undittinguiſh'd in one heap they hung. Blackmore, 
Se in the circle, next Eliza plac d.. 
Iwo babes of love, cloſe clinging to her waiſt. Pope. 
by That they may thecloter cling, © | 
Take your blue ribbon tor attring. 


Sar. 


clunzen xneop, a withered trec. ] 
3 It thou ſpœak'ſt falſe, 
Upon the next tree ſhalt thou hung alive, 
l tamine cling thee. | 
CLINGY. adj. [from cling.] Apt to cling; adhenve. a 
CLI XVICAL. T adj. [, to lie down.] Thoſe that keep their 
CLrNIeRK. 5 beds; thote that are fick, paſt hopes of reco- 
very. A clinical convert, one that is converted on his death- 
bed. This word occurs often in th: works of Taylor. 


from click. ] To ſtrike ſo as to make a ſmall tharp noile. 
Pie ycars ! along leaſe for the c/inking of pewter. Shakeſp. 
70 CLI NK. v. a. To utter a ſmall, ſharp, interrupted noiſe. 
. | The ſever'd bars, : ER 
Submiſſive, c/izk againſt your brazen portals. 
SE Underneath th* umbrella's oily hed, _ 
Safe thro” the wet on clinting pattens tread, Gay's Trivia. 


1. A tharp ſueceſſive noiſe; a knocking, © © 
I heard the clink and fall of fwords. _ Shale. 
2. It ſeems in Spenler to have ſome unuſual ſenſe. | 
Tho' creeping clole, behind the wicket's cia, 
Privily he peeped out thro' a chink. Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
CLINQUANT. u. J. [Fr.] Embroidery  ſpangles ; falle glit- 
ter; tinſe] finery. . 1 
| WS To-day the French, 
All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
| Shone down the Engliſh. 
To CLIP. wv. a. [clippan, Saxon. 


| foldin the arms. = 
Hs that before ſnunn'd her, to ſhun ſuch harms, - 
Now runs and takes her in his clifping arms. =Sudrey. 
8 Here Les N 
The anvil of my ſword, and dò conteſt | TD 
Hotly, and nobly, with thy love. Shake. Coriolanus. 
O nation, that thou couldit remove! 


Enter the city, clip your wives; your friends, 
Tell them your teats. 
he jades 

That drag the tragick melancholy night, 
Who with their drowly, flow, and flagging wings, 


embracing her with his legs about the neck and body. Ray. 

2. To cut with ſheers. [ Kipper, Daniſh ; en Dutch; ap- 

| parently from the ſame radical ſenſe, ſince ſheers cut by in- 
cloting and embracing. J ” ES 

Your ſheers come too late to clip the bird's wings, that 

- already is flown away. _ 


hen let him, that my love ſhall blame, 
Or clip love's wings, or quench love's flame. Sucking. 
He clips hope's wings, whole airy blits 
Nuch higher than fruwon is. Denham. 


But love had ciip' d his wings, and cut him ſhort, 
Countin'd within the purlieus of his court. Dryder's Fab. 
It mankind had had wings, as perhaps ſome en 

atheiſt may think us deficient in that, all the world mutt have 


conivnted to clzp them. | Bentley. 
By this lock, this {acred lock, I twear, 
Which never more ſhall join its parted hair, 
(ii trom the lovely head, where late it grew. Pope. 


He ipent every day ten hours dozing, clzpping papers, or 
darning his ſtockings. Savift. 


3. Sometimes with cf. 


We ſhould then have as much feeling upon the elipping of 


Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. | 


That Neptune's arms, who clippeth thee about. SHH. 


Sidney, b. ii. 


8 | | ; Lecte. 
{| CLIVER. 1. /. An herb. More Froperly written changer 


1. The outer garment, with which the reſt are 


Such as they are, I hope they will prove, without a c,, 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, | 


Prior. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


1. To embrace, by throwing the arms round; to hug; to en- 


Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. | 


Clip dead men's graves. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. P. ii. 
The male reſteth on the back of the female, cpi and 


4. It is particularly uſed of thoſe who diminiſh coin, hy 


6. To confine; to hold; to contain. 


To CLI p. 


70 C OAK. wv, a. [from the 
1. Io cover with a cloak. 


E 


I. O 


the cdges. Paring 
This deſign of new coinage, is juſt of the nature of eſipy; 

| | cim. 

5. To curtail; to cut ſhort. Ine, 


D | my reports go with the modeſt truth, 
or more, nor cht, but ſo SLakeſpe „. 

| 33 „ Se ARVPEATYe 5 Nins, 
Mrs. Mayorels cli {the king $Envlilh, 4, 1e Len, 
Even in London, they clip their words after Goo is, 28. 
about the court, another in the city, and à thut e 


tuburbs. third in the 


regt. 

Where 1s he living, clipt in with the ſea, 

/ . > 115 * Fw * 

Who calls me pupil ? .._ Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 5. 

V. x. A phraſe in falconry. . 
dome falcon ſtoops at what her eve deſign'd, 

And with her cagerneſs the quarry mils'd, 


- 


Streight flies at check, and chißs it down the wind Hen! 


CLIPPE R. 7. . [ from wr 1 One that debates Cult by BO 85 
5 4 nc 4 


: It is no Engliſh treaſon to cat 
French crowns, and to-morrow the king 
elt will be a 178 ) 9 bay; . 
Himſclt will be a cliſ per. 1 OPanetpeare's Here v 
No coins pleated foine medalliſts wore thay ole wats 
had pailcd through the hands of au old Roman clipper: 
33 8333 8 „ AA . 
CLIPPING. 2. , [from clip. ] The part cut or Clipped ot. 
Beings purely material, without lent, pcrceptior.. 
We 5 . 5 . 5 een, e 
thought, as the clippings ot our beards, and pariny: of 61 
nails. f a 
It grows wild, the feeds iticking to the elotlics of loch a3 
pals by them. It is ſometimes uſes in medicine, 04, 
8 . * 4 . , *"42:.+4k, , 
A CLOAK. . /. [lach, Saxon. ] - 
; A AS Vere 0 ; 
5 FJ au may bean it, 
Undcra coke that is of anv length. 
Their clokes were cloth of ver, mix'd with wal, 
All arguments will be as litile able to prevaid, 41 171 
did with the traveller to part with his czas, which he 1-4 
only the faſter. Lock 
_ Nimbly he roſe, and caſt his garment down; 
 _Thatigttant in his clock T wrapt me round, P pes Oc, 7 
2. A concealment; a cover. 585 
Fotuunz your liberty for a cloak of malicicufaeßb. x 5.1. 
10un.] ] 


Oh. . Py 
rel 
OPIN ear, 


FS) 


2. To hide; to conccal. FE | 
 __ -  Moit heavenly fair, in dee and view, © 
She by creation was, "till the did fall; 


* 


Thencefor th ſhe tought for helps to ca her crimes with 
ö | Fay Queen, b. ii. caut. . fans. t. 
CLO'AKBAG. . ſ. [from chat and bag. ] A pormantes., 
bag in which cloaths are carried, | 
Why do'ſt thou converſe with that trunk of humoors, r 
ſtuffed cloakbag of guts. Shakeſpeare's Hew j 1V. gs 
8 a Enie already tete 
( Tis in my /oatbag) doublet, hat, hoſe, all 
That anſwer to them. Shakeſprave's Copbeling 
CLOCK. 2. /. [ clocc, Welſh, from cch, a bell, Welth art 


Armorick; cloche, French, ] | 


| 1- The inttrument which, by a ſeries of mechanical more. 


ments, tells the hour by a {troke upon a bell. 
If a man be in ſickneſs or pain, the time will ſeem lors 
without a coc or hour-glaſs than with it. Haus. 
The picture of Jerome uſaally deſcribed at his thalr, s 
with a clock hanging by. Brown's Vuigar Errours, b. v. 
I told the cs, and watch'd the walting light. Dro; 
2. It is an uſual expreſſion to fav, What is it of iet, tx 
_ What hour is it? Or ten o'clock, for the tenth hour. 
| LL 2  Whatisto clock? 1 
 — J pon the ſtroke of tour. aH. Richard II. 
Macicaus ſet forward about fen 9 dockin the night, tows! 's 
Andruſſa. © Krilles's Hiftory of the Tarts. 
About ine of the clock at night the king inarched ov! & 
the North-port. 5 Clarendon, b. vii, 
3. The clock of a ſtocking ; the flowers or inverted wor « ahi 
the ankle. 5 80 1 BE 
llis ſtockings with ſilver clocks were raviſhed fron. bor: 
| | | Swift on Modern Ef: cont. 


4. CLOCK is alſo the name of an inſect ; a lort of bectlæ. / 


CLO'CKMAKEF., A. /. [clock and make. | An artificer wi. 
pProfeſſion is to make clocks. TS, 
. This incquality has been diligently obterved by ſevera, 3! 
our ingenious cloghmakers, and equations been made an 10 


by them. x Heß lin 


CLo'c KWORK. x. /. [ clock and avork.] Movements by weile 
or {prings, like thoſe of a clock, N 


So if unprejudic'd you {can 
The goings of this cler, man; 
You find a hundred movements made 
By fine devices in his head : x 
But 't:s the ſtomach's ſolid ſtroke, h 
That tells its being, what's a clock. uns, 
Within this hollow was Vulcan's ſhop, full of tre ai 
cloctauorkl. | Addiſon's Guardian, Ne 12. 
Vo look like apuppet moved by clockziiort, Abr e 
CLOD. ». J. [clu, Sax. a little hillock ; 4%½ 17e, Dutch.“ 
1. A hump of carth or clay; fuch a body of eurth as c 
or hangs together. | 1 
The earth that caſteth up from the plough 2 gre! 4 44. 
not ſo good as that which catteth up a finaller clad. | Bucs 
Ill cut up, as plows 
Do barren lands, and firike together flints 
And clods, the ungrateful ſenatę and the people. P. 
_ Who tmooths with harrows, or who pounds with fes 
The crumbling clots, | Dryden's 08, 
2. A turf; the ground. 7h | 
Byzantians boait, that on the clo, 
Where once their ſultan's horſe has trod, 
Grows neither grats, nor ſhrub, nor tres. $16. 
3. Anything vile, Vale, and earthy; as the body of man, 
pared to his ſoul, SEES ee 
And ye high heavens, the temple of the gods, 
In which a houſind torches, flaming bright, 
Do burn, that to us wretched earthly clods, 
In dreadtul darkneis, lend defired light. 
| The ſpirit of man, OS 
Which God 1 cannot together perim „ - 
Wich this corporeal cid. Milton Parai/e Los © 200 
How the purer {pirit is united to this cad, 13 BROS 
hard for our degraded intellects to untie. 
In moral refle ions there mult be heat a; well a5 pe 
ſon, to in{pire this cold clod of clay, which ——_— 
with us. Barner Teo! 


B. J ky! % 


2 
. Cat. 
Sat“ 


40100 * 


ary s. 
* 


4. A dull, groſs, {tupid fellow; a dolt. 


The vulgar! a ſcarce animated clod, _ urg alt. 
Neuber pleas d with aught above em. Dryden 5.57% cont 
'To CLoD. wv, x. {from the noun. ] To gather inte © 

tions; to coagulate : for this we ſometimes ue c ot. 

Let us go find the body, and trom the fea, 
With lavers pure, and cleanſing herbs, waih o -— 4909 
The clodited gore. Mutton 5 ih ods | 
To CLoD. v. a. | from he monk To pelt with clods. 
CLO'DDY. adj. [from clod. iv: Menn; 
1. Conſiſting of earth or clods; earthy; muddy ; mu : 
grols ; bale, 


a hair, as the cutting of a nerve. Benitley's Sermons, 


| 


The glorious ſun, Tumig 


* 
8 
pg eo a. » © * 


» be if N. 


Vellh ag] 


cal move. 


» clock, tat 
7. 


chard Ill. 
It; r0W2! 3 
the Tu vii. 
ched out d 
lon, H. vin. 
work about 


| fron, hum, 

E. li cat. 
ctle. . 
iHect Wau 


V ſeveral bt 
ulc an! ied 
De ans 


8 hy Weid 


Prin. 
of fire and 
ar, N? 13. 
; Axbiuthi 
Dutch. 
ch a8 class 


0 
„ 


great cn 
7 


2 


1 B . Tc by % 
s with rab“ 


den Gerry: 


Sat]: 4 


* 
* 


of man, cad. 


ell 45 d 

e cut LUV 
- al? {ts 

earys Prijs 


745 e 
into cone? 
clot. 
re an, 
ſh off 
es, . 
A1 6 


h clods. 


- 
#97 

1.7 
0 


* 
miry; We 
muy 


Turns 


: | is precious cye 
ne. with ſplendour of his pr eye, | 
CP gre ch earth to glittering gold. Shakeſpeare. 
The mens kt 
. Full of clods unbroxens 


Thete lands they low always under furrow about Michael - 
(181 . 


4d; as they can. Mortimer. 

: eave it as cloddy u 4 ü 

md urg IF; [clyd and pate.) A ſtupid fellow]; a dolt; 
(10 : NEW 


Athickfcull. n 
CLO DPATED: ach. from clodpæte.] Stupid; dull; doltiſk ; 
LOT 
Ny date relations ſpoiled the greateſt genius in the 
110 when they bred me a mechanic. Arbuthnot. 
cobrort 1. J. Ltrom clod and poll.] A thiekſcull; a dolt; 
01 N % J : 
Tais letter bein 55% %% N, 
A omes from 4 clodpoll. f i ; Shakeſp. Jab. itth Night. 
gh 0G 9. 4. {It {> imagined by Skinner to come from ig; 
FARE « Vs 4. 14 — 4 5 Wa AY * I: 
88 on derived tlom kutter, a dog's collar, being thought 
be rtt hung upon flerce dogs. -:: 3 
102d with tomething that may hinder motion; to en- 
ee e with thackles 3 to impede, by faſtening to the neck 
ren a heavy piece of wood or iron. 
119 
© tea, Il eat the reſt ot the anatomy. 8 hateſpeare. 
7 t X man wean himtelf from theſe worllly impediments, 
that here clog his ſoul's fliglit. by on the 
The wings of birds were clogg'd with ice and inow. 
= | Dryden. 
Flahly luſts do debaſe men's minds, and clog their ſpirits, 
nuke them grols and foul, littlefs and unactive. Tillotſon. 
Gums and pomatums mall his flight rettrain, . 


While c/2eg'd he beats his filken wings in vain. | Pope. | 


\ To hinder; to obftruct. $ 


Traitors entteep'd to c/vg the guiltleſs keel. Shateſpeare. 


His mafeſty's thips were not lo over- peſtered and clogged 
with great OrUnance as they are, whereot there is ſupertiuity, 
. Sir Waller Raleigh Efſays. 
To load; to burthen; to embarrats, e 

Since thou halt far to go, bear not along 0 
The cleging burthen ot a guy ſoul, Shak. Richard II. 
--. -— You'll rue the time , 
That ches me with this antwer.  Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
They lanc'd a vein, and watch'd returning breath; 
I: came, but clagg d with tymptoms of his death. Dryden. 
All the commodities that go Pp into the country, are c/ogged 
wih impontions as foou as they leave Leghorn, Adtijon. 
4 ln the tollowing paittage ut is improper. 


7 


Clocks and Jacks, tough the ſcrews and teeth of the 


wheels and nuts be never 10 umooth,. yet, if they be not oiled, 


will hardly move; though you c{g them with never ſo much 


© "Ray on the Cication. 
(L0G, v. 1. | | ; 
1, Tocoaletce ; 
ruvtly uſed tor ch. or. clots ;. | SW. 
Move it formetimes with-a broom, that the feeds 4450 not 


"Ie | y 
Water, ' 


In working through the bone, the teeth of the ſaw will 
begin to ci. 1 
Cros. 1. /. {iromthe veib.] 5 | = 
1. A load; a weight; any mcumbrance hung upon any-ant- 
mal or thing to hinder monone %% ones Bi pg. 0 
I'm glad at foul I have ao other child; 5 
For thy elcape would teach me tyrann ye, 
Jo hang cht on them. | Shakeſpeare's Oihello. 
Iad but prompt the age to quit their ces, © : 
By che Knew rules of ancient liberty. Par. Regained, 
= As a dog committed cloſe, | SE 
For ſome cticnce, by chance breaks looſe, - 


A 


% 112. J 1 « 8 . * 11 3 * ho 4 
11 GUILD 18 clas 5 hut iin Van; 


I' Hit 83 * ws 2 «} 8 7 of 
He itil draws after himchis chain. Hudibres. 


* Anitoumbrancez 2 hindrance z an obſtrudtion; an impe- 


* 


Ihe wearinels of the fleſii is an heavy dog to the will. 


Flooker. 
They're our cih, not their own: if a man be | 
Chain'd to a Haley, vet the Falley's: free. Donne. 


ler prince made no other itep than reiecting the pope's 
vpremac y as a clag upon his own power and patiions, Sac. 


ckyels, Ot all things, the greateſt clag and obſtacle to 


eculation. | Savift. 
FA And of additional ſhoc worn by women, to keep them 
em Wet. 5 Wy 


Ss France wwe peatantry goes barefoot ; and the middle ſort, 
w0ugn0ut oi) chat kingdom, makes ute of wooden clogs. 


(lo cgix Ess. x Lias ven on Can telt. 
WE SIS. % [from ch,] The ſtate of being clogs 
„. 4.0. (trom og.) That which has the power of 
closging up. WF | 7 
F Additaꝛ 


nn irerctained z or elle much ſubtilized, and other- 
We, altered. ES 1355 

d Fi 2 R. u. . clas, Welth 
eee, Dnt. 4 ay . 7 : , 

nt. CLOUT, Ital. cih re, Fr. claiſtrum, Lat.] 

85 uement ; a monatery z u nunnery. 

Nor in a ſccret chi doth he Keen 

q g CGE (e doth 21C KEEP 


& Q 174 rp 
4 "L3T0532: PE „ 
b Aging A Et1 


\ o Y 13 * d v 4 * . — 8 
ne ONATrY Clo2fter wil I chooſe, 


A His nt þ 41,2 4% 
A cee t 0 chere all be done 
* Bm oo eadtul note. 
*ths Tür > 
yy «4 Ales 1112 
lhe, eittiles er Piazzas. 
de Cteks and Rom! 


4K 91 


2 28 on » 
* 3g VC ren 

UC fr) umm N terbing Joer 
„en. 5 
ue 1 £ 


HIEES 
Ess 
Ellis 


us Ittrement, 

A At 4 . pl . . 5 

And water n % the will veiled walk, 
„ With eye. e day ner chamber round 
Wup, z,, cc CL ak. 

A. of To climb. ] 
Ry At O * + = . ” ; 
IS bby end they clomb that tedious height, Spenſer 
„Cros is Brit grand thief into God's t ; 

toon. 2, 4. er God's told. Milton 


Shakeſp. Tavelfth Night 


ing ſo exceliently ignorant, be will find that | 


{ou find o much blood in his liver as will clog the foot 
[\ 1 


Digby on the Soul, Dedicat. 


to adhere. In this ſenſe, perhaps, only cor- 
| | Ewglyn's Kalerdar. | 
1 Tobeencumbered or impeded by lome extiinick matter. 


Sharp's SUrgery. | 


"ed : 
. 
J * 


nents of tome ſuch nature, ſome groſſer and 


 - Boyle's Hiftory of Firms. | 
; claurxen, dax. cloſter, Germ. 


916 . e e : , . 4 
de vugim tpirits, until their marrlage-day. Dawes. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


1215 had commonlytwo cloiſtered open 

the women's ſide, and the other for 
5 Witton's Architecture. 
„tom clhiſter.] A nun; a lady who has 


upted trom clean, clænuan, Sax. a ich | 


is fill uſed in ſome provinces. ] To cloſe or ſhut with gluti- 
nous or viicous matter, OS 
Rear the hive enough to let them in, and cloom. up the 


{kirts, all but the door. 
To. CLOSE. v. a. 
clauſus, Latin. ] 

1. To thut; to lay together, Fr | 
Slcep initantly fell on me, call'd 
By nature as in aid, and clos'd mine eyes. 
When the tad wife has clos'd her hutband's eyes; 
Lies the pale corple, not yet intirely dead? 
I toon thall vitit Hector, and the ſhades 
Ot my great anceitors. Cephiſa, thou 
Wilt lend a hand to ci thy miſtrets eyes. 
2. Toconclude; to end; to finiſh. | 
Ii One trugal jupper did our ſtudies ci. Dryden. 
I ce this with my earnett deſires that you will fertonulv 
conſider your ettate. Wake's Preparation jar Death, 
Edward and Henry, now the boaſt of fame; 
And virtuous Alfred, a more tacred name; 
| After a lite of generous toils endur'd, 
Clos d their long glories with a figh, to find 


| Mortmer's Huſbandry. 
[ cloja, Armorick; As, Dutch; cos, Fr. 


Philips. 


According to the gift which bounteous nature 

_ Hath in him cose. 

4. To join; to unite fractures; to conſolidate lifiures, 

Ihe armourers accompliſhing the Knights, 

With buty hammers clo/zg rivets up. 2 

| | „ Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

There being no winter yet to ſe up and unite its parts, 

and reſtore the earth to its former ſtrength and compacinels. 
3 N © Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
As foon as any publick rupture happens, it is munediately: 

cloſed up by moderation and good offices. Adiliſon 0 1taly.. 
All the traces drawn there are immediately clojed uþ, a3 

though you wrote them with your. finger onthe ſurtace of a 

| : .rVer, | Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

70 CLOSE. w. A. 5 | + 

. Lo coaleſce; to join its own parts together. 


into the pit, and the earth cloſed upon them. Namb. xvi. 33. 
In plants you may try the force of imagination upon the 
lighter fort of motions as upon their c and opening. 


5 


2. To CLOSE wþ97. To agree upon; to join in. 
The jealouty of ſuch a detign in us, would induce France 


our ditadvantage. | Temple. 
3. To CLOSE ch. Jo come to an agreement with; to 
To CLOSE meth. & comply with; to unite with, 
Ius cowardice makes thee wrong this virtuous gentle- 
woman, to ci with us. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. P. ii. 
It would become me hetter, than to c, , 
| In terms of triendihip 2vzth thine enemies. 
that it would c cbt the evidence. South's Sermons. 
He took the time when Richard was depas'd, N 
And high and low ai happy Harry clss'd. Dryden. 
Pride is ſo unſociable a vice, that there is no clofirg wvith it. 
27 | 7 3 Collier of Friendjhrþ. 
lets go the water: the acid ipirit is more attracted by the fixed 
body, and jets go the water, to cloſe with the fixed body. 
e e nn os bn Newton's Opricks, 
Sucha money as would have been cloſed with certainly at 


4. To grapple with in wreltling. 
CLOSE. . /. [trom the verb, ] I 
1. Anything thut ; without outlet. 


- Swift on the Difentions iu Athens aud Rome. 


The admirable effects of this diſtillation in cloſe, which is 
like the wombs and matrices of living creatures. _ Pacer. 
2. A. imall held incluſed, Ts: | . 
Ihave a tree, which grows here in my 4h, 
| That mine own uſe invites me to cut down, | 
And ſhortly mult I fell it. 
a Certain hedgers dividing a cloſe, chancel upon a great 
cheſt. 75 
3. Ihe manner of ſhutting. £6 
"The doors of plank were; their cloſe exquiſite, 
Kept with a double key. 
4. The time of ſhutting up. : | 
fp | In the doe of night, 
Philomcel begins her hcav'nly lay. 
5. A grapple in wreſtling. | 3 = 
The king went of purpole into the North, laying an open 
fide unto Perkin, to make him come to the c, ang 40 10 tilp 
up his heels, having made fure in Kent betorchand, Bacon. 
Both fill'd with duſt, but ttarting up, the third cloje they 
\.. had made, e 
Had not Achilles' ſelf ſtood up. 
6. A pauſe, or ceflation, or reſt. 1 
c The air, ſuch pleature loth to loſe, © _ | 


eee » he virgms live immur do vas] At ev ry cloſe ſhe made, th attending throng -- 
6 periorm ths! dis leuure and retirednels of the cloiſten, g Reply'd, and bore the burden of the ſong. . Dryden. 
C deten.“ | Alterbury. 7. A concluſion or end. | | 
VVV | | © 3 | | | | Speedy death, 
ee ot To Os (item the neun.] To ſhut up in à re- The cloſe of all my miſeries, and the baim, Milton. 
„„ 3 comm; to umu ez to ſhut up trom the IThro' Syria, Perſia, Greece the goes; 3 
. RR TO 5 And takes the Romans in the c/o/e. Prior. 
Phet bad, nome religious houſe, Shakeſpeare. | CLOSE. adj. ( trom the verb.] ts : | 
fager zd ug ts mann nt, though in form of courtely, | x. Shut fait; ſo as to leave no part open; as a cloſt box; a claſe 
Ka bag 8 ecke waits tor tin ce da N bacyn. houſe, OW : V 
hem e nets to clogſter the queen dowager] We ſuppoſc this bag to be tied ce about, towards the 
Nature . : A moldley, Bacon s Henry VII. window. | | | 88 Wilkins. 
anti 1 , ot beaities, thut no man necd com- | 2. Without vent; without inlet; ſecret; private; not to be 
En 5 Se, 1 ciorjiered up. R cls 7. ragedies. | ſeen through. „ 0 . 5 
ierk Nai , 142. monks, —_ Thomfun's Summer, Nor could his acts too clofe a vizard wear, . 
Sicul; a Jom Aoifier,] Solitary; retired 3 xcli- T © 'icape their eyes whom guilt had taught to fear. Dryd. 
I BE ; 3. Contined; ſtagnant; without ventilation. = 
«Wer union 1 29 many ciofieral men of great learning If the rooms be low rooted, or full of windows and doors, 
\dirtrty ieee Bw em betore action, Waller. j the cue maketh the air cee, and not freſh; and the othe, 
Notary; Ran hers __ tom clojjler, } maketh it exceeding unequal, Bacon s Natural Hiſtoiy. 
kes cloalters: 4. Compat&t; ſolid; without interſtices or vacuitics. 
Bis 477 a: ie the bat hath flown 5 


mats, cloſ, and compact. 
through the pores of that very cee metal. 
5. Viſcqus; glutinous; not volatile. 
and tenacious a ſubſtance, that it may flowly evaporate. 


6. Conciſe; brief; without exuberance or digreſſion. 


would be wanting. 


» | ſame compais. 


Par. Lo v3 


Praor. - 


9. Narrow; as a cloſe alley. 


Th' unwilling gratitude of baſe mankind, Pope. 
3. To incloſe; to confine; to repotite, | 
BB | Every one 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


They, and all that appertained to them, went down alive | 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 991. | 


and Holland to cle/e aten lome meatures between them to | 


Shakeſpeare. | 
There was no fuck detect in man's underſtanding, but 


- CBO'SELY. ab. [trom /.] 


- This ſpirit, poured upon iron, unites with the body, and] © Fg 3 ; 
2. Without much ſpace intervening z 


the nicit ihall be ſet afidereatily afterwards. Atterbury. |. 
Iheſe goavernours bent all their thoughts and applications 


23. decrctly, lily. | 
to doe in-avith the people, who were now the ftronger party.“ 


Shakejpeare's Timon. | 


Carewv's Survey of Cornwall. 


- Chapmun's litads, V. ii. YO 725 £65 
IE: I. CompaQuels; ſolidity. 


8 Dryden. | 


Chapman's Iliads. 


Wich thoutand echo's till prolongs each heav*nly cloſe. 


Ihe inward ſubſtance of the earth is of itſelf an uniform 
| Burnet”s Theory of the Earth. 
J he golden globe being put into a preſs, which was driven 
by the extreme force of ikrews, the water made _ my 
Locke, 


This oil, which nouriſhes the lamp, is ſuppoſed of ſo cloſe 

Witkins. 
| You lay your thoughts ſo ce together, that were they 
claſer they would be crouded, and even a due conneciion 


| Dryden's Juv. Dedication. 
Where the original is cle, no vertion can reach it in the 


7. Immediate; without any intervening diſtance of ſpace, 
whether of time or place, W ID 
Was I a man bred great as Rome herielt, 
Equal to all her titles! that could ſtand 
Cleſe up with Atlas, and ſuſtain ker name | 
As ſtrong as he doth heaven! Ber. Jobhnſon's Catiline. 
We mult Jay ande that lazy and fallacious method of cen- 
ſuring by the lump, and mutt bring things che to the teſt 
of true or talſe. burnet's Theory of the Earth, Preface. 
Plant the ſpring crocus's e{3/ero awall, Mort. Huſbandry. 
Where'er my name I find, 


Some dire mis fortune follows cee betund; Pope. 
8. Approaching nearly ; joined one w-another, | 
Now ut we c about this taper here, 
And call in quettion our necethues,  Shakeſp. J. Ceſar. 


10. Admitting finail diſtance. Rho 
Short crooked {words in cleſer fight they wear. Dryden. 
11. Undiicovered ; without any token by which one may be 
town. | 
Cloje obſerve him tor the fake of mockery. 
name of jeiting ! he you there. 
2. Hidden; ſceret; not revealed. | 
A coſe intent at laſt to thew me grace. Spen/er. 
Some ſpagyriits, that keep their ben things cloſe, will do 
more to vindicate their art, or oppoſe their antagunitts, than 
to gratity the curious, or benefit mankind, Bozle.. 
13. Hay ing thequality of ſecrecy; truity. | | 
_* Conſtant you ae, 
But vet a woman; and, fer ſecreſy, 5 
No lady elojer. Shavecjpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 
14. Having an appearance of conccalment; cloudyz fly. 
That cloje aſpect of nis, 8 
Des ſhew the mood of ammch troubled breaſt. Shakeſp, 
15. Without wandering; without deviation; attentive. 
I diſcovered no way to Keep our thoughts c4ν to their bu- 


ime!s, but by frequent attention getting the habit of atten= 
] Locke. 


Close, in the 
Soake/p. Twelfth Night. 


non, | 
16. Full to the point; home. | | 
amengaging in a large diſpute, where the arguments are, 
not like to reach ce on either tide. Dryd, on Dram. Poly. 
17. Retired; ſolitary; EY ih 
18, Secluded from communication; as 4 ce Frhr. 


19. Applied to the weather, dark, cloudy, not clear, 


CLOSE. adv, It is uſed ſometimes adverbially by ntelf; but 
more frequently in compolition. As, 
-LOSE=BANDED. adj. In cloſe order; thick ranged; or feercily 
leagucd, which ſeems rather the meaning in tivs patlage, 
8 Nor in the houſe, with chamber ainbuſhes 5 
_. Cloje-banded, durſt attack me. Milton's Agerifles, I. 1121. 
CLOSE-RODIED. adj. Made to fit the body exactly. 
If any clergy ſhall appear in any c/o/e-bodzedcoit, they ſhall 
| be ſuſpended. 5 Ayliffe's Parergon. 
CLosE-HAN DED. adj. Covetous. | 
| Galba was very ctoje-banded : 


e *. J have not read much of 
his liberalities. 


Arbuthnot on (eing. 


 CLOSE-PENT. adj. Shut cloſe; without vent. 


Then in tome c- heut room it crept along, GE 
And, ſmould'ring as it went, in lence fed. Dryden, 
1. Without inlet or outlet. VVV 

Putting the mixture into a crucible ci luted at the top. 
88 . Bayle's Chym. Priac, 
th. near. 2 

My lord of Warwick, and my brother Gloſter, _ | 

Follow Fluellen cloſely at the heels. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
I we look more cloſely, we thail find „ 

Moſt have the ſceds of judgment in their mind. Fate. 

A Spaniard, riding on the bay, ſent ſome cloſely into the 
village, in the dark of the night,  Carew's Su. Corn. 
4. Without deviation. | g ls | 

I hope I have tranflated ce enough, and given them the - 
fame turn of verſe which they nad jm the origmal. Dryden... 

CLOSENESS. &. /. {from /.] | | 29 
i. The fate of being ſhut ; or the quality of admitting to be 
- ſhut without inlet or outlet. VVT 

In drums, the cles round about that preſerveth the 
ſound, maketh the noiſe come torth of the drum-lole more 
loud, than if you ſhould {trike upon the like thin extended 
in the open air. Bacin's Natural Hiſiory, N 142. 

2. INarrowiicts ;. ſtraitneſs, Ce | „ 


3. Want of air, or ventilation. 


I took my leave, being half fled by the cloſeneſs of the 
room. Sawijt's. Account of Pariridge's Death, 


Ho could particles, fo widely diſperſed, comhine into 
that cloenc/s of texture? Bentley's Sermons. 
The haiteof the ſpirit to put forth, and the 15 %%, of the. 
bark cauſe prickles in boughs, Bacor's Nat. Hijl, NV 559. 

5. Reclutenets; ſolitude; retirement. 1 | 

[ thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated | 

To clſeneſs, and the betteringol my mind. Shak, Tempeſt. 
6. Secrecy; privacy. ER | SY 
Tohis contedurates he was conſtant and juſt, but not open. 
Such was his enquiry, and ſuch his clofercſs, as they ſtood in 
the light -towards him, and he ſtocd in the dark towards 
them. Bacen's Henry VII. 

A journey of much adventure had been not communicated 
with any of Ins majetty's countellors, being carried with great 
clojent!s, liker a buſineſs of love than ſtate. . Witton. 

Weile not againſt the piercing judgment of Auguſtus, 
nor thu extreme-caution or clo/crejs of I werius, acon. 
This prince was fovery rele: ved, that he would impart his 
ſecrets to no body: whereupon this z/ene/s did a little periſh 
his underſtanding. my Collier of Friendſhips 
7. Covetouineis ; fly avarice, h 555 
Irus judged, that while he could keep his poverty a ſecret, 
he ſhould not icel it: he improved this thought into anaflec- 
tation of cloſene/s and covetuliinets, Adtijon's Spectator. 
8. Connection; dependunce, nnen | | 
The actions and proceedings of wife men run in a much 
greater c{Jerr2f5 and coherence withone another, than thus to 
drive at a caſual iſſue, brought under no torecaſt or deſign. 

8 | South's Sermans. 
Cl o's ER. n. ſ. from claſc.] A finiſher; a concluder. 
CLO'SESTOOL. 2. ſ. C claſe and tool, } A chamber implement. 

A peſtle tor his trunchevn, led the van; | 
And his high kelinet was a cl, n. Garth Diſpenſ. 
CLoO'SET. 2. /. [trom ce. : | 
1, A ſmall room of privacy and retirement. 
The taper burneth in your cet. pas {+ Bop wah 

He would make a ſtep into his cloſet, and after a ſhort 

prayer he was gone, | Motton. 
2. A private repolitory of curioſities and valuable things. 

He thould ave made himſelf a key, wherewith to open the 
cloſet of Minerva, where thoſe fair treaſures are to be tound 
ia all abundance, Dryden's Dufreſnoy« 
He furniſhes her cloſet firſt, and fills 
The crouded thelves with raritics of ſhells. Dryd. Fables. 
To CL0O'SET. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To ſhut up, or conceal in a cloſet. 
The heat 
Of thy great love once ſpread, as in an urn, 
Doth clo/et up itſelf, | 3 
2. Io take into a cloſet for a ſecret interview. 


Herbert. 


: Dryden. 
' | - Read theſe inftruRtive leaves, in which confpire 
 Freinoy's cloſe art and Pryden's native fre. Pope. 


About this time began the project of cloſeting, where the | 
| 32 principal 


L 0 


krinepal gentlemen of the kingdom were privately catechiſed 


hy his wah , : ; Swift, 
CLosu. . /. A diſtemper in the feet of cattle; called allo the | 
fornder. | Dict. } 


CLcSURE. . ſ. [from cloſe.) 
1. The act of ſhutting up. | 
"Che chink was carefully cloſed up: upon which cue 
thei: appeared not any change. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
2. That by winch any thing is cloted or mut. : 
I admire your tending your laſt to me quite open, without 
a ſeal, water, or any cloſure whatever, Pope to Swift. 
3. The parts incloling ; incloſure. 
| O thou bloody priſon! 
Within the guilty cloſure of thy walls 3 
Richard the Second here was Hack d to death. Shakefp, 
4. Coutiution ; end. ON | 
We'll hand in hand all headlong caſt us down, 82 
And make a mutual c of our houte, Shakeſpeare. 
CLOT. . /. probably, at firſt, the fame with clod; but now 
always plied to diſterent uſes.] Concretion; coagulation; 
grume. | 15 5 
The white of an egg, with ſpirit of wine, doth bake the 
egg into clots, as it it began to poach. Bacon's Phyj. Remarks, 
The opening itſelf was ſtopt with a clot of grumous blood, 
5 Miſemuiis Surgery. 
To Cor. v. u. [from the noun, or from Alottereu, Dutcli. ] 
i. To form clots, or clods; to hang together. 
Huge unweildy bones, latting remains 8 
Of that gigantick race; which as he breaks „ 
"Phe ctotted glebe, the plowman haply finds. Pips. 
2. To concrete; to coagulate; to gather into Concretuons z as 
clottei milk, clotted blood. | . 
Here mangled limbs, here brains and gore, 
Lie cletted, | | 5 
CLOTIHI. 2. /. plural c/gths or clothes. {| clas, Saxon 
*. Any thin 
or vegetable ſubſtance. © : | . 
The Spaniards buy their linen cloths in that Kingdom. Sw/7, 
2. The piece of linen tpread upon a table, = 
Nor let, like Nævius, every error pais, 
Ihe muſty wine, foul cloth, or greaſy glas. 
3. The canvals on which pictures axe dehneated, 

- F anfiwer you right painted cloth, from whence you have 
ſtudied your quettions. 
| Who tcars a ſentence, or an old man's law, 

Shall by a painted cio be kept in awe, Shakeſpeare. 
This idea, which we may call the goddeſs of painting and 

of {culpture, deſcends upon the marble and the cloth, and be- 

comes the originalof thele arts. Dryden's Pref. to Dufrejnop, 


4. In the plural. Drets; habit; g 


Philips. 
«| 
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Including whatever covering is worn on. the body, In this 
ſevie always clothes. Pronounced cis. | 
He with him brought Pryene, rich array'd Des 
In Claribellac's clothes. Spenſer, b. vi. cat. 4. Alanz.28. 


Take vp theſe clothes here, quickly: carry them to the 


To CLOTHE. wv. 4. pret. I dothed, or dal; particip. I have 
elcthed;'or-clad..:{from- cloth; Þ-:.:-- 5. SPEED 
y. To inveſt with garments; to cover with dreſs, from cold 
and injuries. N ö | | 
Care no more to clothe and eat. Shakeſp. Cymbetine. 


where he was clothed, took the firſt opportunity of making 
his elcape into nakedneſs.  Add:jor's Freebolder, Ns 5. 
Phe Britons in Czſar's time painted their bodies, and 
_ clothed themſelves with the tkins of beaſts. 
With ſuperior boon may your rich foil 
Exuberant nature's. better bleſſings pour | | 
O'er every land, the naked nations clothe, 
And be ch exhauſtleſs granary of a world. TI. Spring, 
. To adorn with dreſs. 3 
We clothe and adorn our bodies : indeed, too much time we 
. bettow upon that. Our touls alto are to be c/athed with holy 
habits, and adorned with good works. Ray on Creation. 
Fmbroider'd purple clothes tlie golden beds. 
3. To inveſt; as with clothes. = 5 
They leave the ſhady realms of night 
And, clolh'i in bodies, breathe your upper light. Dryden. 
Let both uſe the clearett language in which they can clothe 
their thoughts. Watts's Improvement of the Mind, P. i. 
4. To fornut or provide with clothes. f 5 
Cron. . / (from cloth.] A maker of cloth. 
'The c ers all, not able to maintain 
Thenany to them Jonging, have put 9 
The ipiniters, carders, tullers, weavers. Shakeſpeare. 
His. conumiffioners ſhould cauſe cloihrters to take wool, 
paving only two parts of the price. Hayavard. 
They ſhall only (ſpoil the clothier's wool, and beggar the 
preſent ſpinners, at . Grauut's Bills of Mortality. 
£1053H1SG. #./. {from To clothe. Dreſs; veſturè; garments, 
Thy boſom might receive my yielded ſprighit, 
And thine with it, in heav'n's pure clothing dreſt, 
Through clearett tkies might take united flight. Farrfax, 
Your bread and clothing, and every neceflary of lite, en- 
_wely depend upon kit. 2 Sgt. 
Cr.OTVUSHEARER, 2. . [from chth and ſhear.] One who 
tms the cloth, and levels the nap. 5 | 
My father is a poor man, and by his occupation a c’ 
Bearer. 2 Hakeweid om Providence. 
CLoTPOLL../. [from clot and pol?,} Fhickikull; blockhead. 
What ſays the fellow, there? call the clorpell back, Shak. 
z. Heat, in fcorn. | 5 | 
| I have {ent Cloten's clotpoll down the ſtream, | 
In embaſly to his mother. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
To CLOTTER. v. u. {hlotteren, Dutch.} To concrete; to 
coazulate; to gather into lumps. 
He dragg'd the trembling fire, 
©1:4d'ring thro' clotter'd blood and holy mire, 
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of concretions. 


Huy, bluiſh ſtreaks. Harvey en Conjumptions. 
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1. 


you may make uſe of a roll to break it. Mori im. 5 
inſhew 


X CLOUD. . /. [The derivation is not known. 


from e525, darkneſs; Skinner from Madde, Dutch, a ſpot.) 
;. The dark collection of vapours in the air. 
Now are the clouds that lower d upon our houſe, 
In the deep boſom of the ocean buried. Shakeſpeare. 
As a miſt is a multitude of {mall but ſolid globules, which 
therefore deſcend ; fo a vapour, and therefore a watry cloud, 
is nothing elſe but a congeries of very ſmall and concave glo- 
bules,gvhich therefore aſcend, to that height in which they 
are of equal weight with the air, where they remain ſuſpend- 
ed, till, by ſome motion in the air, being broken, they de- 
ſcend in fold drops; either ſmall, as in a miſt, or bigger, 
when many oi them run together, as in rain. Crews Ce, 
Clouds are the greateſt and moſt conſiderable ot all the 
metcors, as caring water and plenty to the earth. They 
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1. To darken with clouds; to cover with clouds; to oh{cure. 


g woven tor dreſs or covering, whether of animal | 


Pepe. | 


Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. | 


garment; veſture; veitments. | 


| 1. The ſtate of being covered with clouds; darkneſs. 


Jaundreſs in Datchet-mead. Shak, Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Strengthgrows more from the warmth oft excreiſes than | 
of clothes.” „ Temple. 
F. The covering of abed. 3 . 
Sazing on hermiduight ſoes, 
She turn each way her frighted head, f 
I' he tink it deep beneath the clothes. Prior. 


An inhabitant of Nova Zembla having lvedm Denmark, 


Sr t.. 


Pope.“ 


Cour. at. {from clot.] Full of clods; concreted; full 
Tue matter expeRorated is thin, and mixt with thick, 


Where land is clotty, and a ſhower ot rain {oaks ee | 


derives it from claude, to ſhut ; Somner from clod; Caſaubin 


diſtance above the ſurfaceof the earth; for a cloud is nothing 
but a miſt flying high in the air, as a milt is nothing but a 
cloud here below: Locke's Elem. Nat. Philo. 
How vapours, turn'd to clouds, obſcure the {ky ; | 
And clouds, diflolv'd, the thirity ground ſupply. Roſcom. 
2. The veins, marks, or itains in ſtones, or other bodies. 
3. Any ſtate of obſcurity or darkneſs. 
Iho' poets may of inſpiration boaſt, 


Their rage, ill govern'd, in the clouds is loſt, Waller. 
How can I fee the brave and young, | 
Fall in the cloud of war, and fall unſung? Addiſon. 


4. Any thing that ſpreads wide; as a crowd, a multitude, 


clyud of witnelles, there was one of no very good yy emma 
; | 5 1 tterbury: 
To CLOUD. v. a. [from the noun.] 


What tullen fury clouds his {corntul brow, 
2. Toobſcure; to make lets evident. | 

It men would not exhale vapours to cloud and darken the 
cleareſt truths, no man could mils his way to heaven for 
want of light. Decay of Piety. 


Pope. 


To variegate with dark veins, 
ED The handle ſmooth and plain, 
Made of the clonded olive's eaſy green. Pope's Odyſſey. 
To CLouD. v. a. To grow cloudy ; to gro dark with 7 4 
CLO'UDBERRY. 1. /. {from cloud and berry.] The name of 
a plant, called allo krotberry. | | | | 
It hath a perpetual flower: the fruit is compoted of many 
acini, in form of the mulberry. This plant is found upon 
the tops of the higheſthills in che North of England: Millar. 
CLOUDCAPYE, adj. [from cloud and cap.} Lopped with 
clouds; touching the clouds. | . 
The cloudcapt towers, the gorgeous paiaces, 
Thc folenin temples, the great globe itelt, _ | | 
Yea, all which it inherit, ſhall qiſtolve. Shakefp. Tempeſt. 
CLOUDCOMPE'LLING. adj. [A word formed in mutation of 
-rvepehnytcetn;, il underſtood.] Anepithet of Jupiter, by shon! 
clouds were ſuppoſed to be collecteec. 
Health to both kings, attended with a roar 
Of cannons, eccho'd from th' affrighted ſhore. 
With loud reſemblance of his thunder, prove 
Bacchus the feed of cloudcompelling Jove. _ 
Supplicating move 
Thy juſt complaint to n Jove. Dryd. Homer. 
CLO'UDILY, ad. | from cloudy.) ] EI ©, | 
„ Wh clouds; ,. | 
2. Obſcurely; not perlpicuonfly. 8 
Somchad rather have good diſcipline delivered plainly, by 
way of precepts, than cloudily enwrupped in allegories. Speny. 
He was commanded to write ſo cloudily by Cornutus. Dryc/. 
CLO'UDINESS. ». /. from cloudy,} | | 


” 
3 


\___ You have ſuch a February face, | 
So full of froſt, of ſtorm and cloudzeſs. Shakeſpeare. 
'Fhe tituation of this 1f]and expoſes it toa continual clou.t:- 
neſs, which in the ſummer renders the air cooler, and in the 
winter warm. | 5 Harvey on Conſumptiuns. 
2, Want of brightneſs. V | | 
Ia cloudy Hungarian diamond made clearer by lying 
in a cold liquor; wherein, he athrmed, that upon Keeping it 
longer, the ſtone would loſe more of its cloudinejfs. Boyle. 
 CLoO'uDLESS. adj. from cloud. | Without clouds; clear; un- 
clouded; bright; luminous; lightſome; pure; undarkened. 
This Partridge ſoon thall view in chοuαν, , tkies, 
When next he looks thro' Galilzo's eyes. Pope. 


glimpſe. „ e 
CLo ub. adj. from cloud.) IE ; 
1. Covered with clouds; obſcured with clouds; conſiſting of 

clouds. | | „ | | 

As Moſes entered into the tabernacle, the cloudy pillar de- 
ſcended, and ttood at the door. — "Exod. xxxlii. 9. 
2. Dark; obſcure; not intelligible. | Te 
It you content yourſelf frequently with words inſtead of 
_ 1deas, or with cloudy and confuſed notions of things, how im- 
penetrable will that darkneſs be. Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 
3. Gloomy of look; not open, nor cheerful. 

So my ſtorm-beaten heart likewiſe is cheer'd 
With that fun- ſhine, when clowdy looks areclear'd, Sper}. 
- Witnets my ton, now in the thade of death, | 

_ Whoſe bright outihining beams thy clozdy wrath 

ach in cternal darknets folded up. Sha4z/þ. Rich. III. 
4. Marked with ſpots or veins. | 3 
CLOVE. . /. [the preterite of cleave.) See To CLEAVE. | 
CLOVE. ». ſ. [clou, Fr. a nail, from the timilitude of a clove 

to a nal. ] - 8 LOH 
1. A valuable ſpice brought from Ternate in the Eaſt Indies. 

It 1s the fruit of a 8 . x 

Clove ſeems to be the rudiment or beginning of a fruit 

growing upon clove-trees. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. il. 
2, Some of the parts into which garlick ſeparates, when the 

outer tkin is torn off, 8 | 

Ii'is mortal fin an onion to devour; 

Each clove of garlick is a ſacred pow'r, Tate's Juv. Sat. 
CLOVE-GILLYFLOWER, 2. /. [fromits imelling like cloves, ] 


JET Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 


cup, Which is indented at the top: the petals of the flower 
.are narrow at bottom, and broad at top; and are, for the 
molt part, cut about the edges. The teed-veſlel is of a cy- 
lindrical figure, containing many flat rough ſceds. This 
genus may be divided into three chaſes : 1. The clove-gilly- 
floxeer, or carnation. 2. The pink. 3. The {weet William. 
The carnation, or clove-gillyflower, are dittinguithed into 
four claſſes. The firſt, called flakes, having two colours 
only, and their ſtripes large, going quite through the leaves. 
The tecond, called bizars, have flowers ſtriped, or variegated 
with three or four different colours, The third are piquettes : 
theſe flowers have always a white ground, and are ſpotted 
with ſcarlet, red, 
called painted la | 
purple colour on the upper tide, and are white underneath. 
Of each of theſe claſſes there are numerous varieties. The 
true c/ove-gillyfoxver has been long in uſe for making a 


tome having very little ſcent, when compare with the true 
tort. The varieties of the pink are; the 4 
ſhock, ſcarlet, pheaſant- eyed pink, of which there are great 
varleties, both with ſingle and double flowers; old man's 
bead; painted lady. Among the ſweet Williams are, 1. The 
broad leaved ſweet William, with red flowers. 2. The broad- 
leaved ſweet William, with variegated flowers. 3. The 
double ſweet William, with red flowers, which burſt their 
pods. 4. The roſe- coloured double ſweet William. 5. The 
narrow-leaved ſweet William, called ſweet John. Millar. 

CLO'VEN. part. pret. [from cleave.] See To CLEAVE.. 

There is Aufidius, liſt you what work he makes 
| Among your cloven army. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
5 Now, heap'd high, 


The clowven oaks and lofty pines do lie, Walter. 
A chap-fallen beaver, looſely hanging by ; 
The clowen helm, and arch of victory. ryden's Put, 


CLOVEN-FOOTED. } a}. 


t 3 and foot, or hoof. ] Having 
CLOVEN-HOOFED. S the 


bot divided into two parts; not a 


conſiſt of very ſmall drops of water, and as elevated a good 


. 


cordial tyrup, There are two or three varieties commonly 
brought to the markets, which ditter greatly in goodneſs; 


amalk pink; white 


'T he objection comes to no more than this, that amongſt a a 


Walter. | 


How many ſuch there mult be in the vat extent ot ſpice, | 
a naked eye in, a cloudleſs right may give us tome tant 


2. Coarle; rough; rugged. 


1 


This plant hath an intire, oblong, cylindrical, imooth |. 


purple, or other colours. The fourth are | 
dies: theſe have their petals of a red or“ 


2. To live in CLov 


There are the biſulcous or (low en- pogſt; ; 
beavers, | B 71 
7 » : . OWN s Vulgar i 
The clowen-footed hend is baniſh'd D 
Great variety of water-towl, both whole and chen. 
frequent the waters. Ray on the C 
4% / = Fents: 
CLOVER. 1. J. [more properly daver ts 
CLOVER-GRASS. F Saxon.] 1 
1 A ſpecics of 'TREFOIL, which ſee, 
The even mead, that erſt brought {+ 
The treckled cowtllip, burnet, and greet 
Nature ſhall provide 
Green graſs and fatt'ping clover tor their fare 
Clover improves land, by the great quantity of cart. 
maintains, : 1 : lortimer's Huſt a 
My Blouzelinda is the blithett lais, M 
Than primroſe ſweeter, or the cowver-praf;. 


ectly forth 

1 clover, $ babes 
„ 

Dr; 


JENA; 
rn 
J. 


ER, is to live luxuriouſ le: 00. 
extremely delicious and fattening to eagle ie bez 
Well, Laureat, was the night in clover ſpent? 0% 
CLO'VERED. adj. [from clover) Covered with clo Oe 
| Flocks thick-nibbling thro' the clower” vale Th | 
CLOUGH. u. /. [clough, Saxon. ] The clet; of a hill; 4 
In compotition, a hilly place. {> 
CLOUGH, x. /. [in commerce. ] An allowance of tw 
in every hundred weight for the turn of the ſea! | 
commodity may hold out weight when ſold by x 


0 unn 


O ctall. 


A CLOUT. . /. {clur, Saxon.] 
1. A cloth for any mean ule, 
| „His garmeue, nought but 1 ragged chu, 
With thorns together pinr «a, and patched was 
1 5 A cliut upon that bead, | 
ere late the diadem ſtood, Shake prare's Hanls 
In pow'r of ſpittle and a clout, f 
When el er he pleaſe to blot it out. 
2. A patch on a thoe or coat. | | 
3. Anciently, the mark cf white cloch at which archers ſhot 
He drew a | Hog: bow: he ſnot a nne ſhoot : he would hey 
clapt in the clout at twelve tore, Shak of. Hen. IV. 1 
4. An iron plate to keep an axle-tree tron; Wearing, a: 


. Fair; 2 


G4 
v* with 


| To CLOUT. v. a. [irom the noun, ] 


1. To patch; to mend coartely. . | 

thought he ſlept, and put 

My clouted brogues from off my teet, whiſs rudeneſ; 
Anſwer'd my tteps too loud. Shakeſpeare's Cymie!; 

a r 

The dull ITWain | 

'Treads on it daily with his clouted thoon, 


a Be Alder. 
2. To cover with a cloth. 
| Milk tome unha 5 ewe, 
Whole clouted leg her hurt doth ſhew. Spenſer; Pai, 


3. To join awkwardly or coarſely together. 
Many ſentences of one meaning be chte up together 
- 3 Aſcham's Schola da, 
CLO'UTED, farticipial adj. Congealed; coagulated; wor: 
ruptly uſed for clotted, | 5 | 
- I've ſeen her ſłkim the clouted cream, | 
And prets from ſpongy curds the milky ſtream. Cantz Po 
CLO'UTERLY. adj. {probably by corruption from (ater!) 
Clumly ; awkward; as a clouterly fellow. a 
The tingle wheel plough is a very clouterly fort. Morting, 
CLOWN. 2. /. [imagined by Skinner an d Junius to be con- 
tracted from colouus. It feems rather a Saxon würd, tor. 
rupted from foxvr ; ler, Dutch; a word nearly ot the Ene 
import.] e | HEN Et 
1, Aruitick; a country fellow; a churl. | | 
lle came out with all his eozvps, horlt upon cart-'ades, 
. Fe 1 Fe Stdney, b. u. 
The cloꝛons, a boiſt'rous, rude, ungovern'd crew; 
With furious haſte to the loud ſummons flew, Driden, 
2. A coarſe ill-bred man. VVV 
In vouth a coxcomb, and in age a clo.  Speetatir, 
A country ſquare, repreſented with no other vice but thu 
of being a ben, and having tne provincial accent. Swi, 
CLO'WNERY. 2. /. [trom cloxn.] I-breeding; chu. 
neſs ; rudeneſs; brutality. et 
The fool's conceit had both clozonery and ill-natute. 
5 = he L Efirangt, 
CLO'WNISH. adj. [from cloxvn.} | 
1. Conſiſting of rutticks or clow 2s. 
Young Silvia beats her breaſt, and cries aloud 
For ſuccour from. the c{9xv»ih neighbourhood. Phu. 


* . 


But with his c{4zv7/þ hands their tender wings 

He bruſheth off. Spenfer's Fairy Queen, b. l. (ans 
3. Uncivil; ill-bred; ill-mannered. 5 

| What it we etlay'd to ſteal 


The c/awni/h tool out of your tather's court. Shaizh, 
4. Clumſy; ungainly. * | e 

8 With a grave look, in this odd equipage, 
The clownihh mimick craverſes the ſtage. Prix. 


CLO'WNISHL 
brutally. | | | 
CLO'WNISHNESS. 2. .. { from clown] 
1. Ruſticity; coarſencts; unpolithed rudeneſs. : 
Even his Dorick dialect has an incomparable ſweetne!s 
ns cloxwni/hneſs. 3 . Dad 
II the boy ſhould not make legs very gracefully, a dat, 
ing maſter will cure that defect, and wipe off that plainne' 
which the a-la-mode people call cloawniſhneſs. Liebt. 
2. Incivility z brutality, | 1 Dis. 


CLOwN's MUSTARD. . ). An herb. g 
To CLOY. v. 4. [enclouer, Fr. To nail up; to ſtop up. 
1. To ſatiate; to late; to fill beyond deſire; to ſurteit; 0. 
_ to loathing. | „„ hi 
The length of thoſe ſpeeches had not clojed Pyro“ 
though he were very impatient of long deliberations. g, 
The very creed of Athanaſius, and that facred hy 3 
glory, are now reckoned as ſuperfluities, which we 2 
any cafe pare away, leſt we cloy God with too much kris 
| | Hooker, b. v. da.. 
Who can cloy the hungry edge of appetite, . 
By bare 1 ot 4 Kalt f Shakeſp. Richard 
Continually varying the ſame ſenſe, and takmg up ber, 
he had more than enough inculcated before, he jomer2es 
cloys his readers inſtead of ſatisfying them. 09s 
Whoſe little tore her well-taught mind h , 


; NY -« 2 ; , 8 ith wanto ” 
: No! pinch'd with want, nor cloy d with v Roſcommit: 


elight!"$ 
7. 91%. 


v. adv. [trom clowniſh.) Coarſely; rudi 


* 
* 


* 


* 


— 


Intemperance in eating and drinking, inſtead oi 
and ſatistying nature, doth but load and ct. 1 
| Scttle, cloy*d with cuſtard and with praſſe, Durciad 

| Is gather'd to the dull of ancient days. Pope N fone; 

2, It ſeems to have, in the following paſſage, ano! A 
perhaps to ſtrike the beak together. 
His royal bird 


Prunes the immortal wing, and ciays his beak, _ br. 
As when his god is pleas'd. Shakeſp 2 


3. To nail up guns, by ſtriking a ſpike into the ! . 
CLO'YLESS. aj. [from cloy.] That of which too muc 
not be had; that which cannot cauſe latiety- 


Epicurean cooks | at 
Sharpen with ciel fauce his appetite. | Stake gi 
CLO'YMENT. 2. /. {trom coy.) Satiety 3 rep etion de) 


appetite. : 25 

Alas! their love may be call'd appetite; 

No motion of the liver, but the palate, gate ben. 
That ſuffers furf̃eit, clarment, and revolt. 


round hoof ; bululcous, 


| CLUB, z. /. [&/3:ppa; Welch; Hantel Dutch.) A ew") 


dene'; 
* 


Inlbelitt. 


Ala. 


er Pat, 


together, 
Olma, 
ted: core 


m1 ® 
1 Paß. 
” * 
„ 
| boateriy,) 
* 


Mortine, 
to be con- 
rd, tors 
t the Ene 


eart-'ades, 

iney, 0. we 
f 

cIew, 


Drzden, 
Speetat: Fo 


e but chu 
Chur li- 


Jamie, 


 Efirangt, 


weetne!s i 
Dudu. 
Iy, a danc- 
it plainnets 
| Lcke 4 


Dis. 
top up.] 
rteit ; o 54 


1 Pyroc!**, 
ns. Stan, 
ed hymn ot 
we mult E 
uch ſervice. 


b. v. Ju. 
Richard I 


ing up wiz 
ſometimes 
ge. 
es pleale, 
on cale. 
Roſcam mos. 
1 eli hitl" 
Tilton 


3 
WM; Duns 
other 1s? 


1 

5 0 771 deli, 
ouch- hole. 
o much cal 


arts 
Saks vond 


dtale pea. 
1 Ae 


LU 


, = a ſtaff intended for offence. 8 

1, AJ _ itrove his combred club to quit 
# the earth. Spenſer's Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 8. 
1 pulled off his helmet, a butcher ſlew him with the 
lecke of a club. D 1 1 
i d with a knotty club another came. Dryden s Ænu. 


Am - 
/ one of the ſuits of cards. 
8 The game, of black tyrant firit her victim died, | 
Site of his haughty mien and barb rous ee Pope. 
Flom clec pan, to divide. Skinner. ] The ſhot or dividend 
(a reckoning» paid by the company in juſt proportions. 


ar : their humour was to drink 
wddling couple fold ale: t ur 
| e upon their own liquor: they laid down their club, 
and this they called forcing a trade. Fra Trang 
An alſembly of good fellows, meeting under certain con- 
1 N . * 1 p< 
1 t in factious clubs to vilit 
hat right has any man to meet 1N 1; o vility 
en e ih Dryden's Medal. Dedication. 
Concurrence z contribution; Joint charge. | 
P He's bound to vouch them for his own, 
, implici ation, | | 
Tho' got b ho rw generation, 8 8 
And mera clab ot all the nation. Hudibras, p. ii. 
7; CLUB. v. u. [from the noun. ] e 2 
To contribute to a common expence in ſettled proportions. 
. To join to one etfect; to contribute ſeparate powers to one 


"Till groſter atoms, tumbling in the ſtream 
Of . madly met, and club'd into a dream. Dryden. 


fed, elie why thould parents, born vlind or deat; ſometimes 
generate children with the ſame imperfections. Ray. 
Let ſugar, wine, and cream together club, 25 

- To make that gentle viand, ſyllabub. King. 
The owl, the raven, and the bat, | 

Cid for a feather to his hat. _._ -: Swift. 

1, CL. v. a. To pay to a common reckoning. Ee 
Plums and directons, Shylock and his wite, ns 

Will cla“ their teſters now to take your lite. Pope's Hor. 


Fibres being diſtin, and impregnated by diſtinct ſpirits, 
how fhould they club their particular informations into a 
-rormmon' idea. Collier on Thought. 
CLuBuEtaDeD. adj. [club and Non Having a thick head. 
Small clubheaded anterinæ. Derbam's Phyfico-Theolog ; 


hw of arms. - | | 
The enemies of our happy eſtabliſhment ſeem to have re- 
er2ie to the Jaudable method of c/ublanw, when they find all 
other means for enforcing the abſurdity of their opinions to 
be mnefietiua], 


cu or-company alſembles. f * 
Theſe ladies refolvea to give the pictures of their deceaſed 
buſdands to the clubroom. 
% CLUCK. wv. x. ¶cloccian, Welſh; clochat, Armorick ; cloc- 
can, Saxon; tlockerr, Dutch. ] To call chickens; as a hen. 
- She, poor hen, fond of no ſecond brood, 5 
Has clac hd thee to the wars. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Ducklings, though hatched by a hen, if ſhe brings them 
ta river, in they go, though the hen clucks and calls to keep 
W Ray on the Creation. 
Civ u. . /. [formed from lamp. ] A ſhapeleſs piece of wood, 
or other matter, nearly equal in its dimenſions. 
(uus. 1. . A nunibſcul. 
CLUMSILY. adv. from clumſy. ] AwKkwardly; without rea- 
divels; without nimbleneſs; without grace. | 


This lofty humour is clumfly and inartificially managed, 
whicn felted. ON. V9 Collier o Pe. 
CLunsINESs. . . [from clumſy.] Awkwardneſs ; ungain- 
linets ; want of readineſs, nimblenets, or dexterity. 
The drudging part of life is chiefly owing to clumfineſs 


ant ignorance, which either wants proper tools, or {kill to 


nit them, „ Collier on Fame, 
CL MSY. adh. [ This word, omitted in the other etymolo- 
f, Is 11gauy derived. by Bailey from lompſeb, 


Wwout dexterity, readineſs, or grace. It is uſed either of 
prions-0r actions, of things: 8 | 3 
de matter ductile and fequacious, apt to be moulded int 

, ap ulded into 

ſuch ſhapes ane! machines, even by clumſy fingers. Ray. 

But thou in chun; verie, unlick'd, unpointed, | 

alt amefully dety'd. | | Dryden. 

That clumſy ouctide of a porter, Cn | 
Bong wg it thus conceal a courtier ? | Swift, 
3 preterite and participle of cling. . | 

LONG. v. n. (chnzan, Sax.] To dry as wood does, 
Seh EG up after it is cut; See To LIN. 
e 6 3 (clungu, Sax. ] W alted with leanneſs ; ſhrunk. 
ag" TER, v. . [chrren, Sax. Aifter, Dutch.) ] 
dunch; a num 
er oed together; | 5 
Fs 1 *. will continue freſh and moiſt all winter, if you hang 
em duſter by cluſter in the roof of a warm room. 
Wher Iwelling knot is rasd;* > 
Wer ce, in ſhort ſpace, itlelf the claſſer ſhows, _ : 
atom earth's moiſture, mixt with tun-beams, grows. 
e 8 Dienbam. 
ein 5 cles of one liquor do variouſly act upon 
hn « 6. bg puſcles of another, ſo as to make many of 
8 wo into a_clufler, whereby two tranſparent li- 
7 q compoſe a coloured one. Newton's Opt. 
Tein Was near, to whoſe embraces led, | 
1 05 vine her ſwelling cluſters ſpread. 
em of animals gathered together. 
p : | s bees 
. he their N youth about the hive : 

There with then 4.2 tons Paradiſe Loſt, b. i. I. 771. 
r ir ciaſping feet together clung, _ 
v Abody of gc ey from the laurel hung. Dryden's En. 

ang collected: uſed in contempt. | 
AA eee yi 0 him but like beaſts | 
Cho did eng, gave way to your cuffers, _ 
My fend ee _ o'th'city. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Orremaking 88 ation among a 5 go of mob, who 
CI bn Ny e 2h merry with their etters. Addiſon. 
b gather then £4” [from the noun. ] To grow in bunches ; 


Pope. 


Mrrage® the foreſt, falls the cluſter d ſnow, 
75. Uwi aK Sems, that in the waving gleam | 
T Cores © as they ſcatter. 7 homſon's Winter, J. 790. 
eres. Apt”, Lo Collett any thing into bodies. 
The ſmall SSH 1. . [from Fro fo an 4 grape:] 


(ere ape; which Pe is by ſome called the currant, or 


eiue J reckon the ee of the black 
TE 5 timer y. 
1 o ren J. [from cluſter.] t in ue 
. To hold in . [Of uncertain P 
in the hand; « etymology. ] 


L' Eftrange. | 


cit. nf. {ub and laze.} Regulation by force; the 


Addiſon's Freebolder, Ne 50. 
C1.0880'0M. 1. J. club and room. The room in which a | 


bew of things of the lame kind growing 


Bacon. 


Every part of the body lecms to club and contribute to the | 


| To COACE RVATE. v. a. [c 


to 


Addiſon. Spectator, Ne 361. | 


Sinner. 


n utch, | - 
Fupid, In Engliſh, lump, clump, tumpiſh, clumpiſb, clump- | 
Ws, wy, clumſy | Awkward ; heavy; artlels ; unhandy; | 


Ives into bunches, to congregate | 

Gren fouriſh'd thick the cluftering — Par. Loft. 
=. ar er Bacchus to my fong repair; | 
of grapes are thy peculiar care. Dryden. | 


A CLU'T TER. 2. /. [See CLATTER. 


To CLU'TTER, vv. 


parts, and the cloſe coacerwation of them. Br . 
ACH. 2. /. | coche, Fr. kolcay, among the Hungarians, by | 
Iiuſbegu. ]“ 


C 


COACH-BOX. . ſ. [va 


COACH-MAKER. 7. ſ. [ coach and maker. 


COACH-MAN. a Logue and man.] T : 
ed her trembling coachman to drive her wn 
. e 
To COA CT. wv. n. [from cox and act. ] To act together; 
to act in concert. | „„ 


COA'CTION. 2. ſ. Lcoactus, Lat. 


Coa'cTIVE. adj. from coact. 
1. Having the force of reſtraining or 


CoAbjurANT. 2. /. 


Cop U TOR. . ſ. [from con and adjutor, Latin. J | 
1. A fellow-helper j an aſſiſtant ; an aſſociate z one engaged 


in the aſſiſtance o 


COADJU'VANCY. 2. / 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


COA 


- 5 They, 
Like moles within us, heave and caſt about; 
And, till they foot and cintch their prey, 
They never cool. | 


. i = 


A man may ſet the poles together in his head, and clutc 


Herbert. 


h 


the whole globe at one intellectual graſp. Collier o Thought. 


Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 


2. To contract; to double the hand, fo as to ſeize and hold fatt. 


When his fair angels would falute my palm.  Shakefp. 


CLUTCH. u. . [from the verb.] 
1. The gripe; graſp; ſeizure. ; 
2, Generally, in the plural, the paws, the talons. 


It was the hard fortune ot a cock to fall into the clutches 


of a cat. 


Your greedy flav'ring to devour, 


6 ; L' Eftrange, Fab. li. 
3. Hands, in a ſenſe of rapacity and cruelty. 2 


Before twas in your clutches pow'r., Hudibras, p. iii. 


Set up the covenant on crutches, 
*Gainit thoſe who have us in their clutches. 


Hidibras. 


I muſt have great leiſure, and little care of myſelf, it I ever 


more come near the clutches of ſuch a giant. 


a buly tumult; a hurry; a clamour. A low word. 
He ſaw what a clutter there was with huge, over-grow 


ts, pans, and ſpits, L" Efirange, Fab. 120. 
2 The tav'rite child that juſt begins 54 rattle, | 
Is very humorſome, and makes great eee 1 | 
Till he has windows on his bread and butter. Xing. 
Prithee, Tim, why all this clutter? _ . 
Why ever in theſe raging fits? Sabiyt. 


buſtle. 


A CLY'STER. 2. / [xavoie.] An injection into the anus. 


Stilling fleet, 
A noiſe; a buſtle; 


n 


u. [trom the noun. ] To make a noite, or 


It nature reheves by a diarrhoea, without linking the 


gently by emollient cly/ters. 


be coacervate or diffuſed. 


| ing, or ſtate of being heaped together. 


he fixing of it is the equal 9 of the tangib 


whom this vehicle is ſaid to have been invented. 


ſtrength of the patient, it is not to be ſtopt, but promoted 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 

oacervo, Latin. ] To heap up 
ers 8 5 5 
he collocation of the ſpirits in bodies, whether the ſpirits 


Bacon's Nat. Hiflory, N* 846. 
 COACERVA'TION. 2. /. from coacervate.] The act of heap- | 


le 


acon's Nat. Hijt. 


A carriage of pleature, or ſtate, diſtinguiſhed from a chariot 


by having ſeats fronting each other. 


Balilius attended for her in a coach, to carry her abroad to 
t Sidney, b. ii. 


ſee ſome ſports. - . 
A better would you fix? 


Then give humility a coach and fix. Pope's Eſay on Man. | 


Suppoſe that laſt week my coach was within an inch of | 
_. overturning in a {mooth even way, and drawn by very gent 


horſes. - Savrf 


The needy poet ſticks to all he meets, | 
Coach, carted, trod upon; now looſe, now faſt, g 
And carry'd off in fome dog's tail at laſt. Pope's Duncia. 


driver of the coach fits. 


Her father had two coachmen : when one was in the NE 
ie | 
| Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 
| .. |] COACH-HIRE. 2. .. Money paid tor the wie of a hired coach. 
pon the ground he walks very cl:zmfily and ridiculouſly. | / 

3 Ray on the Creation. 


coach - boæ, it the coach ſwung but the leaſt to one ſide, fl 
uſed to ſhriek. 


You exclaim as loud as thoſe that praiſe, 


For (craps and coach- Hire, a young noble's plays. Dryd. | 


le 
a 5 : 5 8 5 L 
To COACH. v. a. [from the noun. ] To carry in a coach. 


My expences in coach-hire make no ſmall article. Spe, 


the coach is kept trom the weather. Ys 
Let him lie in the ſtable or the coach-houſe. _ 

trade is to make coaches. = 

ler chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 


Made by the joyner, Squirrel, or old Grub, 5 + 
Time out of mind, the fairies coach-makers. coor e 


Take care of your wheels: get a new fſett bought, and 


probably the coach-maker will conſider ws 


She comman 
riot near the body of her king. 


But if I tell how theſe two did cat, _ 


ST Swift. 
e driver of a coach, 


. 


CoaCH-HOUSE. 2. /. [coachand houſe.] The houle in Which 


Shall Inot lie in publiſhing a truth? Shak. Winter's Tale. 


reſtraining or 099 3 ; | ; 
It had the paſſions in perfect ſubjection; and though i 


the force of coaction, and deſpotical. 


reſtrictive. 


J Compulſion; force, either 


ts 
command over them was perſuaſive and political, yet it had 


The Levitical prieſts in the old law, never arrogated unto 


themſelves any temporal or coa#tive power. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
2. Acting in concurrence. Obſolete. 5 1 


Imagination, 


With what's unreal thou coa#ive art. Shak. Winter's T, ale. | 
CoaDJuU'MENT. 1. J. [from con and adjumentum, 8 


1 
. 


| 7 
{from con and adjuto.] Helping; co- | 


Mutual aſſiſtance. 
operating. L 
Thhracius coadjutant, and the roar 

Of herce Euroclydon. 


another. | 


Philips. 


I ſhould not ſucceed in a project, whereof I have had no 
hint from my predeceſſors the pocts, or their ſeconds or co- 


adjutors the criticks. 


Away the friendly coadjutor flies. Garth's Diſpenſary. 


A gownman of a different make, 
Whom Pallas, once Vaneſſa's tutor, 
Had fix d on for her coadjutor. 


per form the duties of another. 


2. In the canon law, one who is empowered or appointed to 


A biſhop that is unprofitable to his dioceſe ou ht to be 
depoſed, and no coadjutor-afſigned him. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


concurrent help; contribution of help; co-operation. 


of a 


3232 is a mineral body, in the difference of ſtones, made 
entous percolation of earth, drawn from the moſt pure 


and limpid juice thereof, owing to the coldneſs of the earth 
ſome concurrence and coadjuvancy, but not immediate de- 


termination and efficiency. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i 


junction of different ſubſtances into one maſs. 


Bodies ſeem to have an intrinſick principle of, or corrup- 
tion from, the coadunition of particles endued with contrary 

| Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To COAGMENT. v. a. [from con and agmen, Lat.] Lo 


qualities. 


i. 
COADUNITION. 2. 2 con, ad, unitio, Lat.] The con- 


congregate or heap together. I have only found the parti- 


* in uſe. 
ad the world been coa 


ented from that ſuppoſed for- 


tuitous jumble, this hypotheſis had been tolerable. Glanv. 
COAGMENTA'TION. 7. /. [from coagment.] Collection, or 
eoaservation into one mals ; union; conjunction 


© South's Sermons. | 


impelling ; compulſory ; 


from con and adjuvo, Lat.] Help; 


ch and box.] The ſeat on which the | 


Swift. | 


] The artificer whole 


Dryden's Juv. Dedication. | 


Savift. | 
 COAL-WORK. ae [coal and xvork.] A coalery; a place 
ou | 


mx 


COA 


The third part reſts in the well joining, cementing; auc 
coag mentation of words, when it is ſmooth, gentle, and 
ſweet. | Ben. Johnſon s Dijcowertes, 

Coa'GULABBE. adj. [from coaguiate.] That winch is ca- 
pable of concretion, | | 

Stones that are rich in vitriol, being often drenched with 
rain-water, the liquor will then extract a fine and tranſpa- 
rent ſubſtance, cagulabli into vitriol. Boyle ã Scept. Chym, 

To COA'GULATE. v. a. [coagulo, Lat.] To torce luto 
concretions; as, by the atfunon of ſome other tubitance, to 
turn milk, | 

Roaſted in wrath and fire, | 

And thus o'ertized with coagulate gore. Shakeſþ. Hamlet; 

Vivitication ever conſiſteth in ſpirits attenuate, which the 
cold doth congeal and coagalate, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

Bitumen is found in lumps, or coagulated matles, in tome 
ſprings. | Wordward's Natural Hiſtory. 

The milk in the ſtomach of calves, which is coagulated by 
the runnet, is again diſſolved and rendered fluid by the gail 
in the duodenum. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Th CoA'GULATE. v. #. To run into concretions, or conge- 

ations. | 


and the ſpirit ſwans not above. Bacon's Phyjical Remains. 

About the third part of the oil olive, which was driven over 

into the receiver, did there coagulate into a whitiſh body, al- 

molt like butter, Boyles Hiſtory of Fluidity. 
COAGULA'TION, 2. . from coagulate.] 8 | 


ot being coagulated. 
2. The body formed by coagulation. 
As the ſubſtance of coogulations 1 
thing diſſolves them but what penetrates and relaxes at the 
ſame time. Arbuthnot on Aliments; 
COA'GULATIVE. adj. [from coagulate.] That which has the 

power ot cauling concretion, or coagulation, 

And to manifeſt yet further the coagulative power of 


new milk, and turned it into a curdled ſubſtance, only by 


triol. 


Boyle's Hiftory of Firmneſs. 


codgulation. 
the moſt fluid parts, as in the caſe of incraſſating, or thick- 
ening; and by thoſe things which fuck up tome of the fluid 
yard; as abtorbents; | 


1. The common foſſil fuel. 


out of the earth, ſerving for fuel. It is ranked among the 
minerals, and is common in Europe, though the Englith coal 


canole coal, which is found in the northern counties; and is 
hard, glofly and light, apt to cleave into thin flakes, and, 
when kind ed, yields a continual blaze till it be burnt out. 


| Coat; are ſolid; dry, opake, inflammable ſubſtances, found 


other direction; of a gloſſy hue, ſoft and friable, not tu- 
lible, but eatily : am abe 
of aſhes. 
But age, enforc'd, falls by her own conſentz _ 
As coals to aſhes when the ſpirit's ſpent. Denham, 
Me ſhall meet with the fame mineral lodged in coals, that 
elſewhere we found in marle. Woodward's Nat. Hiftory. 
2. The cinder of burnt wood, charcoal. | 
Whatſoecver doth ſo alter a body, as it returneth not again 


is made of curds, or coals of wond, or bricks of earth. Bacon. 
3. Fire; any thing inflamed or ignited; _ =» 
„„ RI are no-furer; nog .-- 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailitones in the ſun. 
Ihe rage of jealouly then fir'd his ſoul, 


0 


Add the tinner's care and coſt, in bnying the wood for 
this ſervice, felling, framing, and piling it to be burnt; in 
fetching the ſame when it is coaled, through ſuch far, toul, 
and cumberſome ways: 
2. To delineate with a coal. CEL TER. 

Marvailing, he coaled out rhimes upon the wall, near to 
the picture. 8 Camden's Remains. 
COAL-BLACK. adj. (coal and black.] Black in the highelt 
degree; of the colour of a coal. %%%; Oji) 
As burning Etna, from his boiling ſtew, 
Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke, 
And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 
Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy ſmoke. Fairy Q , 
Ethiopians and negroes become coal-black from fuligmouy 
effloreſcencies, and complectional tinctures. Brown, 
 Caal-black his colour, but like jet it ſrone; | 
His legs and flowing tail were white alone. Dryden, 
Leave a pail of dirty water, a coal. box, a bottle, a broom, 
and ſuch other unſightly things. Sai. 
 COAL-MINE. 7. ſ. | coal and mine.) A mine in which cuals 
are dug; a coa]-pit, | 1 


Springs are injurious to land, that flow from coalmines. 


CoAL-PIT, . ſ. [from coal and pit.] 
earth; generally to a great depth, for digging coals. 
A leaf of the polypody kind, found in the ang of a 

coal pi. Woodward on Fellils. 

COAL-STONE. 7. . [coal and ſſone.] A ſort of cannel coal. 
See COAL. n 6 | 


endures the fire much longer than coal. Woodward on Foſſils. 


where coals are found. | | 
There is a valt treaſure in the old Engliſh, from whence 
authors may draw conſtant ſupplics; as our officers 114k « 
theit ſureſt remits from the coal-works and the mines. Felton. 
CO'ALERY. Fi ; 
Two fine ſtalactitæ were found hanging from a black 
ſtone, at a deſerted vault in Benwell ety Woodward. 


To COALE'SCE, v. 1. | coaleſco, Latin. 


1. To unite in maſſes by a ſpontaneous approximation to each 
other. — ä 

When vapours are raiſed; they hinder not the tranſpa- 
rency of the air, being divided into parts too ſmall to cauie 
any reflection in their ſuperficies; but when they begin to 
coaleſce, and conſtitute globules, thoſe globules beconie «tf 

a convenient ſize to reflect ſome colours. Newton's Optics. 

2. To grow together; to join. 

COALE'SCENCE. 2. . [from coaleſce.) The act of coaleſ- 
cing; concretion; union. | 


one maſs or body; conjunction of ſeparate parts in one whole, 
The world's a maſs of heterogeneous conſiſtences, and every 


þ 


part thereof a coalition of diftinguithable varieties. Clan 15 
2 


Spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third part ſpirit of 
wine, and two parts milk, coagulateth little, but mingleth ; 


1. Concretion; congelation ; the act of coagulating ; the ſtate 


s not merely ſaline, no- 


them, we have ſometimes in a minute arreſted the fiuidity of 
dexterouſly mingling with it a few drops of good vil of vi- 
COAGULA'TOR. 1. J. [from coagulate.] That which caules _ 
Coagulators of the humours are thoſe things which expel | 
5 | Arbuthnot on Diet. 
COAL. 1. /. [ col, Sax; Aol. Germ. kole, Dutch; kul, Dan. 


Coal is a black, ſulphurous, inflammatory matter; dug 
is of moſt repute. One ſpecies of pit- coal is called cannel, or 
Chambers. 


in large ſtrata, ſplitting horizontally more eaſily than in any 


5 and leaving a large refiduum 
| Tell on Foſſils. 


to that it was, may be called alteratio major; as when checſe 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
= And his face kindled like a burning coal. Dryden's Fables. 


Have blown this coal hetwixt my lord and me. Shakeſp 
| To CoaL. v. . trom the noun:} „ 
1. To burn wood to charcoal. 


Carews Survey of Cornwall, _ 


COAL-BOX, #. ſ. [coal and box.) A box to carry coals e 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
A. pit made in tho 


Coal. ſione flames eaſily, and burns freely; but holds and 


[from coal.] A place where coals are dug. 


COALITION. 7. /, [from coaleſco, coalitum, Latin. ] Union in 
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CO'ALY. adj. [from coal.] Containing coal. 


CoAaPTA TION, 2. f. frem con and ofto, Lat.] The adjuit- 


+, Continement; reſtraint to a narrow {pace. 
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1. Not refined; not ſeparated from impurities or baſer parts. 
| -: "2.708 | 85 


3. Rude; uncivil; rough of manners. 


1. Without finenets ; without refinement. | 


_ CO'aRSENESS. nf. [from coarſe.) 


x. The edge or margin of the land next the tea; the ſhore. 
| 8 El | 


In the firſt coalition of a people, their proſpeRt is not great: 
they provide las for their preſent exigence and convenience. 
| Halt's Commun Lazv of England. 

"Tis neceſſary that theſe 1quandered atoms ſhould convene 
and unite into great maſſes: without ſuch a coalition the 
chaos mult have reigned to all eternity. Bentley. 


Milton. 


Or coaly Tine, or ancient hallow'd Dee. 


ment of parts to each other, ; 
In a clock the hand is moved upon the dial, the bell is 
truck, and the other actions belonging to the pm pee are per- 
tormed by virtue of the ſize, ſhape, bignetz, and cope, 
ot the ſeveral parts. © Boyle's Scep. Chym. 
The ſame method makes both proſe and verſe beautitul, 
which conſiſts in the judicious coaßtation and ranging of the 
words. | Broome on the Odyſſey. 
7 COARCT. v. a. [coarcto, Latin. 
+, Toitraighten; to contine into a narrow compals. 
2. Jo contract power. es 
It a man coards himſelf to the extremity of an act, he 
muſt blame and impute it to himſelf, that he has thus co- 
arte. or ſtraightened himſelf ſo far. Apliffe's Parergon. 
COARCTA'TION, 7. /. from coarct. | | 


The greateſt winds, if they have no coartation, or blow 
not hollow, give an interiour ſound. Bacon s Nat. Hiſtory. 
2. Contraction ot any ſpace. _. | | 


Straighten the artery never ſo much, provided the fides of | 


it do not meet, the veſſel will continue to beat below, or he- 
yond the corctation. Ray on the Creation. 
3. Reitraint of liberty. . „„ 
Election is oppoled not only to coattion, but allo to ca- 
arctation, or determination to one. Bram. againſt Hobbes. 
COARSE. adj. | 


Of what coarſe metal ye are molded. Shak, Henry VIII. 
2. Not ſott or fine: uſed of cloth, of which the threads arc 
large. 5 | | | | | 


4. Groſs; not delicate. | 

. "Ts not the coar/er tye of human law „ 
T hat binds their peace. Thomſon's Spring. 

8. Inclegant; rude; unpoliſhed. . 


Praiſe of Virgil is againſt myſelf, for preſuming to copy, | 


in my coarſe E. 3 his beautifulexpretiions. Dryd. An. 
6. Uniccomplithed ; unfnithed by art or education 
Practical rules may be uſeful to ſuch as are remote from 


advice, and to coarſe practitioners, which they are obliged to | 
DO Aubutt not on Aliments. |. 


make ule ot. 5 
7. Mean; not nice; not elegant; vile. * 
8 I}! conſort, and a coar/e perfume, © OS 
Diſgrace the delicacy of a feaſt, >. Roſcommon, 
A ccarſe and uſeleſs dunghill weed, 
Fix'd to one ſpot, to rot juſt as it grows. Otavay's Orphan. 
From this coarſe mixture of terreſtrial parts, 


COARSELY. atv, from cearſe.} | 


' Defire and fear by turns poſſeis their hearts. Pd. Ain. | 


2. Meanly ; not elegantly. 30000 > 
John came neither eating nor drinking, but fared coarſely 
and poorly, according to the apparel he wore. Brown. 

* Radely; not civilly. %%%»; ; ra oo, | 

Ihe good cannot be too much honoured, nor the bad too 
coar/ely uſed. Diden's Fables, Preface. 

4. Ineicgantly. _ | 3 IEA 

Be plealed to accept the rudiments of Virgil's poetry, 
ee tranſlated; but which yet retains ſome beauties of 


— 


the author. Dryden's Virgil, Dedicatuun. | 


1. Impurity;z unretined ſtate. 5 : 
Firtt Know the materials whereof the glaſs is made; then 


conhder what the reaſon is of the coarſenefs or dearnels, Bacon. | 


2. Roughne!s; want of finenels. 
. Grollnets ; want of delicacy. VVV 
is with friends (pardon the coarſeneſs of the illuſtra- 
tion) as with dogs in couples; they ſhouzd be of the tame 
2e. i [ Eflrange, Fable 25. 
4. Roughneſs; rudeneſs of manners. 1 
| A baſe wild olivehe remains; .. - „ 
The ſhrub the coar/enc/s of the clown retains. Cartb. 
„Nlcannels; want ot nicety. _ . 
Conlider the penurioutweis of the Hollanders, the ce 
28/5 of their food and raiment, and ther little wh! gences 
- Gt pleafure. Wwe | Addi on the Har. 
COASP. z. ſ. [cofte, Fr. coſta, Latin. ] 8 


7 
- 


It is not uſed tor the banks of leis waters. 
| He tes in Engliſh thips the Holland cant, Dryden. 
2. It ſeems to be taken by Newton tor nie, like the French ce. 

Some Kind of virtue, lodged in fome wes ot the cryſtal, 


inclincs and-bends the rays towards thr ca, of unuſual re- 


traction ;otherwite the rays would nut he retracted towards 
that coaſt rather than any other c, both ar their incidence 
and at ther. emergence, 10 us to emerge DY a CONTAary titua- 
tion ee Newton's O,. 
The CoasT rs clear. A proverbial expreſſion. The dan- 
ger is over; the enemies have marched oft... : 
Going ont, and tering that the conft vas clcar, Zelmane 
dimmiled Muſtdorus.“ 55 Stuinty, 
The royalipy, hen now the ccaſi was clear, 

Songht not the garden, but ret d unteen, Dryden. 


4. 


ad 


Cogr. . x. {irom the noun. ] To tl clole by the conit; 


to 141] within fight of uud. | 
But ticer my vetlet with a ſteady hand, | 
And coaſt along the ſhore in tight of land, Dryd, Fire. 
Ihe antients ece/ted only in their navigation, leldom tak - 
ig tie open 1ca, 28 Arb uthnot on Coins. 
% Coas f. L. a. To fil by; to fail new to. 
 Nearchus, the admiral ot Alexander, not knowing the 
rxompals, was {ants coaſt that ſhore. Brown's Puig, Err. 
The greateſt entertzümment we found in coating it, were 
the ſeveral proſpects of woods, vineyards, meadows, and 
corn-felds which lic on the borders of it. Adjourn Italy. 
COASTER. 2. /. (from ct.] Me that tails tunoroully near 
the ihore. | 
In our {mall ſkiſf we-muſt not launch too far; 
We here but coaſters, not diſcov'rers ate. 
COAT. u. ſ. [cotte, Fr. cotta, Italian. 
3. The upper garment, 2 | 
He was armed with a coat of mail, and the weight of the 
coat was tive thouſand ſhekels of brats. 1 Sam. Xvi. 5. 
The coat of many colours they. brought to their tather, 
and aid, This have we found: know now whetherit be thy 
lon's coat or no. Gen. xxxvii. 30. 


. Petticoat; the habit of a boy in his infancy ; the lower part 


ot a woman's dress. . 
A friend's younger ſon, a child in coats, was not eaſily 
brought to his book. Fake 
z. The habit or veſture, as demonttrative of the office. 


For his intermeddling with arms, he is themore excuſable, 
hecauſe many of his coat, in thoſe times, are not only martial 
| Howwel's Vocal Foreft. | 


duectors, but commanders, 
Men of his coat ſhould be minding their pray ers, 

And not among ladies, to give themſclves airs, 

4. Thc hair or fur of a beaſt; the covaing of any animal, 


| COAXER. z. .. from the verb.] A wheeler; a flattercr. 


2. To do or make any thing clumſily, or unhandily, 


Dryden. | 


Swift. 


-C.0:G 
| He clad 


Or, as the ſnake, with youthful car repaid ; | 
And thought not much to clothe his enemies. Milton. 
Give your borſs lome powder of brimſtone iu his oats, and 
it will make his coat lic tine, Mortimer's Huſbands y. 
| You have given us milk 
In luſcious ſtreams, and lent us your own coat 

Againſt the winter's cold. Thomſon's Spring. 

5. Any tegument; tunick; or covering. : 

'The eye is defended with tour coats or ſkins. Peacham. 

The optick nerves have their medullary parts terminating 

in the brain, their teguments terminating in the coats of the 

eye. 5 Derhum's Phyjico-T heology. 

Amber is a nodule, inveſted with a coat, called rock -amber, 

. Wuodawward un Þofjils. 
6. That on which the enſigns armorial are pourtrayed. 

The herald of love's mighty king, 

In whole coat armour richly arc dilplay'd h 

All forts of flowers the which on earth do {pring. Sr. 
_ Cropp'd are the flower-de-luces in your arms; | 

Ot England's coat one half is cut away. Shak, Hen, VI. 
At each trumpet was a banner bound, | 

Which, waving in the wind, diſplay'd at large 

Their maſter's coat of urms and knightly charge. Dryden. 

To COAT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To cover; to inveit; to 
overſpread: as, to coat a retort; to coat a ceiling. 

To COAX. v. a. To wheedle; to flatter; to humour. A 
low WO d. | = 
The nurſe had changed her note; for the was then muz- 

zling and coaxing the child; That's a good deut, ſays the, 

; | 4. £.jf FA AT Cs 
I coax! I wheedle! I'm above it. Farquhar. 

Cos. A wordoitenuicd in the compoſition of low terms; cor- 

rupted from cop, Sax. Fopf, Germ. the head or top. 

Con. 1. /. A ſort of fea-fowl ; called alio fra-cob. 

CO'BAL'T..2.f. A muarcatite trequent in Saxony. 

Cobalt is plentituliy impregnated with arſenick; contains. 


1 


Philips. 


— — 


colour: thete German mineraliſts-call zaffir. Woodabgril. 
Covalt is 4 Gente, compact, and ponderous mineral, very 
brigut and ſhining, and much reſembling ſome of the antt- 
mormaiores. It is found in Germany, Saxony, Buhemin, and 
England; but ours is a poor kind. From cobalt are pro- 
cuced the three torts of arlenick, white, yellow, and red; as 
alſo zathe and imalt. mil on Fall. 
To CO'BBLE. wv. a. [kobler, Paniſ. 3 1 
1. To mend any thins comely : uſed generally of ſhocs. 
If you be out, Sjr, I can mend you. —Why, Sir, c 
you. FM ' = ©," : Shakeſpeare's Fulins Ceſar, 
They'll fit by th fire, and pretume to know | 
What's done i“ th' capitol; making part es rong, 
And feeble ſuch as ſtand not in then li king 
Below their cobbled thoes, Shakeſpeare's Corintanus, 


trade, have raiſed themlelves from cobb{ing to Huxing. 


* 
* Ffirance. 


Reject the rwuſcous praiſes of the times ; 
Give thy baſe poets back their ch rhimes. Dryden... 
Believe not that the whole univerfe is mere bungling and. 

blundering, nothing effected for any purpoſe or detign, but 


 CO'BBLER, x. . {from col le.] 
1. A mender of old fhoes. 


ing vote tor the life of a criminal. 
A clumſy workman in general; 
55 „„ What trade are you 
Truly, Sir, in reſpect of a tine work man, Lam but, as you 
would tay, a cher. Shakejpeare's Julius Caſjar, 
3. Ina kind ot proverbial ſenſe, any mean pertou. | . 
| Think you the great prerogative t' enjoy 
Ot doing ill, by virtue of that race; ü 
As if what we eſteem in cobblers buſe, : 5 
„Would the high family of Brutus grace.“ Dryden. ) 
CO'BIRONS. 1. J. Lcob and iron.] Irons with a knob at the 
upper end. VVV | | 
The implements of the kitchen; as ſpits, ranges, cobiroms, 
and pots. WEN  Bacan's PH. Rem. 
COBLSHOP, x.f. [cor and biybop.] Acond}itaithillop. 
Valerius, advanced in years, and a Grectan by birth, nots 
qualified to preach in the Latin tongue, made uſcof Auliin as“ 


2. 


a coliſbaf, tor the benefit of the church of Hippo. Aye. 
COBNUT. A. . [co and uut.] | | EN 


i. See Haz H, of winch it is à ſpecies. 
2. J boy's game; the conquering nut. „ 
Co RSWAN. . J | cob, kad, and /ꝛvan.] Tha head or leading 
wan. 8 . | | 

„ Tm nottaken 
With a cobſavar, or a high-mounting bull, 
As foolith Leda and Europa were. 
CO'BWEB. . / [hopaveb, Dutch.} 
t. The web or net of a ſpider, 

Os The luckleſs Clarion, 
With violent fwitt flight, forth carried 
Into the curſed cobwwet, which his toe 
Hud tramed for his final overthrow. © Spenſer. 

Is upper ready, the houſe trimmed, ruſhes Frewed, and 
eooIvebs 1wept, Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrexv. 
Inc ſpider went into the houte of a burgher, and tell pre- 
{ently to her net-work of drawing cobzvebs up and down. 
8 TL Eftrange's Fables. 

2. Any ſnare, or trap; implying inſidiouſneis and weaknets. | 
For he à rope of fand could twiſt, 

As tough as learned Sorboniſt; 

And weave tine cobacebs fit for ſcull | | 

IJnat's empty, when the moon is full, Hu. libras, P. ii. 

Chronology at beſt is but « cobwweb law, and he broke 
through it with his weight. | 

Laws-are like cobrvebs, winch may catch ſinall flies; buc 
let waſps and hornets break through. Sat. 

COcOA. x. . See Cacao. 


I 7 | had 1a 
Ben. Joſuſen. 


or trees are 40 called that have berries. 

Co eRISEAL. 2. J. {cochinilla, Span, a woodlouſe.] 
An inlect gathered upon the nutte, and dried; from 
which a beautiful red 225 is extracted, _ . 


Quincy. 


in the torm of a tcrew. | k 
That at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath wreathy fpires, and 
cochleary turnings about it, which agreeth withthe dan 
of the unicorn's horn in lian. Brown's Vulga, Errours. 
turhmated torm. 
'T'wo pieces of ſtone, ſtruck forth of the cavity of the um- 
bilici of ſhells, of the tame tort with the foregoing : they are 
of «cochleated figure. Woodward on Foſſils. 
COCK. 2 1 [cocc, Saxon; cog, French. }] 
1. The male to the hen; a domettick fowl, remarkable for 1:is 
gallantry, pride, and courage. 
Cocks have great combs and ſpurs; hens,little or none, Bacon. 
True cocks o th* game, 
That never aſk for what, or whom, they fight; 
But turn 'em out, and ſlew 'em but a toe, 


Cry liberty, and that's a cauſe of quarrel. 


Many undertayers, when they could not tive upon their | 


Their nakedneſs with ſkins of beat: ; or ſlam, | 


je 1.94 and{omevlver. Being tublimed, the flores arc of a bive | 


all ill-tavouredly cobbled and jumbled together. Bentley. | 


Not many ycars ago it happencd that a cab had the cait-Þ 
AltiJon 04 4 4 n ; 


Dryden's Delicat. An. 


COCCI'FEROUS. adj, from xzonx%;; and fe7o, Lat.] All plants 
CochLFARNY. adj. [from cochlea, Lat. a ſcrew. ] Screwform ; 


CocHLFATTD. adj. [from cochlea, Latin.] Of a ſcrewed or 


2. The male of any imall birds. 


12. The ſtyle or gnomon-or a dial. 


The careful hen 
Calls all her chirping family around, 
Fed and detended by the fearleſs cock. 


& — 
TH * 8 , * 0 * 
5 1 


— 


9 
lie was confirmed in this by obſerving, that . 
plulolophers, tygers and ſtateſmen, wk tparrs Modi. 

quets, exactly reſemble one another in the for Net Pops 
pineal gland. Artuthnot and Pope's Mar: va, 
3. The weathcrcock, that ſhews the directicy yr 
turning. 
<I ; 
3 You catarads and hurricances ſpout, 
Till you have drench'd our ttceples, drown 1 the ce 
15 | e * Th 
4. A ſpout to let out water at will, by TN pap . 
| When every room 
Hath blaz'd with lights, and bray'd with mir gen 
1 have retir'd me to a Wwaſtefül cc tt. „ 
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On ot the Wind le 


\ 19» 
> $/ 5 Le.. 


, » 
Fir. 1 
dne 1000. 

4 


And ſet mine eyes at How. Shakeſregnmun 
It were good there were à little ce? made in . 1 . 
the upper glaſs. acou's Naturn! TE $7 pu, 75 
Thus the ſmall jett, which hay hands dz . 
Spirts in the gard'ner's eyes who turns the cel. . 
5. The notch of un arrow. 9 * 
6. The part of the lock of a gun that ſtrikes with the H 7 
cocca, Ital. the notch of an arrow. Sinner. Pell. n 


the action, like that of a cock pecking) „ 
. With haſty rage he lnawch'd 
His gunſhot, that in holiters watchd, 
Ant bending cock, he levell'd full 
Acguinrt th outhde of Talgol's fkull. Habe; 


A tcven-thot gun carries powder and bullets ft 4, 


charges and diſcharges. Under the brecchot tl. Oarrel! T7 
box tor the powder; a little before the loc another f 

| builets ; beliind the cock a charger, whicl'cairics 3 3 
trom the box to a tunnel at the further ed of the *hy 
| ; ; ; 8 | G1 eW 

7. A conquerour; a leader; a governing man. f 
dir Andrew 1s grown the cock of the club ſince he KHG 


. 5 Ac.l;fon's peter r, N 125 
My ſchoolmaſter call'd me a dunce and a e 
But at cuffs I'was.aitw..ys the cock of the tho}; : 
9. Cockerowing; 4 note or the time in a mortung. 
We were carouting till the tzcoud cc. Shalelhgs 
He begins at eurtew, and goes till che firit cork, 5, 
9. A cockbout; a ſmall boar. 
IThey take a view of all {ized cocks, harges, ani! fikgrhemns 
- hovering on the.coatt,.: ©. Careaws Sure) of Cory Wall; 
The fiſhermen that walk npon the ben 2 
Appear like mice; and yond talbanchorinmg bark 


22 . 2 | c 1 = *g . 5 1 i > "> % 
Dnamich A to her C 1k 3 ner CO h, 4 Hngy, 


\ 
z 4 
4 


-...-Alnoit tov {mall-tor.fioht; SHA he, Kino Lear, 
10. A ſmall heap of hay. + Froperiy-c27, }- of 

As ſoon is the dew 15 ft the ground fron the hav Na 

and turn it, that it m. Y wither on tie other % „ lien name 

it, and, if you find it dry; make it up into rer. Mertoner, 
11. The form of a hat, [From the een of. ©co, £1] 


You may lee wany-a imert rhetorieiay.ty nm 
HEE 9 ; 38. fs 3 E 
his hands, moulching tinto loveral i 
— 7 2 " . 
LEM 


[1 


— 
— 
— 
— 
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— 


13. Tlie eee &f 4 balance. | 
14: Cock on the Hop. Friumphantg exulting. 
| ' Now:-1-amr actrifker; all men un ant look ; 
Y hat ſnhould I do but tet cock or the Hh 
Toll make-a mutiiy among my sue 
Ev . You will {et ce Ce 4 Hh / SHaleſp. HIVE S 1X HS au. Juliet, 
For Hudwbras, who troughth” had won 
The field, as certaiu as a Hunz 
And having route the whole troop, 
With victory Was: cue a. bop. - [tide 
To Cock. W. d. [fromthe noun] | | 
1. To ict erect; to hold bolt upright, as a cock holds ds bend, 
This is that mutcle which me Forms: the moutwn foot) 
mentioned by the Latin ports, WIT tierte ol 4.9m, 
cacking his hole, or playing the rhinoceros, © Addon jð 
Our Liehtioot barks, and ects. hi ears 
O'er yonder itile ſee Lubberkin appetrs, - Gay $4: 
Dick would cock his note in Cern, | 
| But 'Tom was kind and loving. © Suh 
2. To ſet up the hat with an air of petulance andpertticis.. 
Dick, who thus long had patuve it, 


Cans, 
{ 


* 5 
9.1 ; 
45 5 ies. 


. ; 1 3 wig : IF SED © 1 2 . ; P. 
Here trox d his Cin and CC CA 4 lid nett. 4 
CEE lat radon ot ann A IEC os or atria nee 
k An alert YOU teilow cocked Us at G} ON A ICC 


ho entered. ad 1/075 Wy; eclubory, X. 
3. To mculd-the form of the hat. 
4. To hx the cock of u gun tcady tor a diſcharge. 
Scomeot them holding up their pittols Cocke. 7, A he wore 
of the houſe, which they kept opens: Dijd, Police at 
5. To ratic hay in ſmall heaps, : 
Sike mirth in May is mceetelt for to make, 
Or tummer thade, under the cooket hay. Ses 
To Cock. V. 2. e 5 
1. To ſtrut; to hold up the head, and look big, or mene, 
or Pet, . | - 5 5 
Sir Fopling isa fool ſo nicely writ, 
The ladies would mmiltake him fer a wits FRE 
And when he fings, talks loud, and ws, would OV, s 
I vow, methinks, he's pretty company. Fore 


i Ne 
Every ONC CGE L; 411d [a uts upoh !! 5 411 1 Pre ten [ toe : 
. . 5 4 yy 3 * 4 : : Fe 0 185 
look Us. ö 5 ALL (631 E Vidal lan, * 5 
a” 8. 


2. To train or uſe fighting cocks. 2 
Cries out gainit cache, fine} he cannot bet. B. Jeb. 
Cock, in competition, ſign: 
Cock DE. 2. /. {irom csc | 
4 COCKATRICE. x. /..[trom cock aud arte mn, dax. 
A terpent 1iuppe ied to riſe from a cok s egg. gages 
They will &ill one anviiier by the took, like ab 
| Shakeſpeare's 15001" e 
This was the end of this little cockatrice of 2 Riker on 
was able ty deſtioy thoſe that did not ctpy bim Heft. Lale, 
This cectaryice is Toonett cruthed in the ſnell; 
grows, it turhis to à ferpent and a dragon. SR 
M witet tis the, the very-coctatrice! Oro 
Co cx BOAT. . . [cock and bat.] A {mall boat beengte 
a ihip. 2 ; nuch a5 fied 
That invincible armada, which having not ſo mur un 
a cottage of ours at land, nor taken 2 cackboat en u 
ſea, wandercd through the wildernets of the Berta e 
1 | Bacon onthe War . eis 
Did they, indeed, think it leſs dithonour to . 3 
a brute, or a plant, or a cockbeat, than to be like 77 
Stilling fleet, Defence of Diſcourjes on Raug * 
Co'CKBROATH. x. ſ. Broath made by boiling 3 5 "— 
Diet upon tpvon-meats z. as Veal or cockb1 eee 
wich French barley. Hare wt e wc 
Cockexo Wix S. x. /. {cat and crow.) The ume 
cocks crow; the morning. 
Ye know not when the maſter of the 
even, or at miduight, or at the cockcro Wing) 


but, 
Jas 


ur K 
houſe come 
or in the n 
Mark, NI. 10 


ing. ; | yr” 
To &&'c KER. v. a. [ cogueliner, French. ] To cade; © 4 
to indulge. EY WE 1 
Moſt children's conſtitutions are 1 iled by 0 . 
tenderneſs. 33 | ace ante kin dean, 
He that will give his ſon ſugar-plums to ꝗ cocker up 
does but authorize his love of picaſure, a 


Dryden. 


| aun, 
propenſity which he ought te ſubdue. J Ea pod 
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much a5 fred 
1 of ous = 
thern ca. 
bitt ale 
Sod to be llt 
e 4 man.! 8 
prifh Jur. 
cock. 
the, prepare 
C orſun f-! 
ime at vs 
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le; to fond 


cocterix 1p 


tucation \* 


ke him lea 
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oc ter up 
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550 


coc 
Bred 1 fonclling and an heireſs; , | 


e terv: und 
phy the lervants round, 3 
Cake . Jo to touca the ground. ot. 
Was yt > (from cock. ] One who follows the ſport of 
eK. 1. / 
('0 HEY ming. 4 . ok 
wee el. 4. ½ [from cork.) A young cook. 
Coche. „them firtt begins to crow! 2 
this of then! 5 . 
» wa The cockerel. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
The a lt thou be, young cockerel, when thy ſpurs 
Wit 5 to arpneſs > a Dryden s Clegments. 


fot. „% Ot uncertain e e 3 
1 og Out fs \ *he king's 1-houſe: hKewile a 
0 A {a} belonging te the king's cuſton cew ; 


A Harchment, ſealed an delivered by the officers of 
s > houſe „o merchants, as a warrant that their mer- 
1 is entered. dA - e a 
chance k wolit did ariſe by the cocket of hides z tot 


z1T 
Freutete 
2 


, 24 wooltelis were ever of little value in this king- | 


LOIN Davies. 
0 dient 1. J. [cock and fight.) A battle or match of 
cocckiäkr: 
i *" cbfichts, to make one cock more hardy, and the other 
Spit ba; Bacen's Natural Hiſlory, N 9 
Ole 2 . oo 1 An — 2 , o 0 2 12 
M \t the zeulons of football and cockfighting, thele litt pg 
their national hatred to each other. Addy, 


, coW ai MY» 


tes reallume 5 
* . # k mw 1 58 v = ' OY 7; 
\ (CKHORaIE» & 410 Y 


( DS 
teulting. | ti, 
Aſma, they treauouſly maintain, | ts 
Ges cee on. her throne the brain Nor. 
CY CKL E. z. J. {coquilie, French. ] A mall teſtaceous fiſh. 
6 | ee, or 4 wainut-ſhell.: - Shakeſpeare. 
We ny, U think, from the make of an oytter, or cochle, 


6 7 "1 7 
[t {5a £Oofhouy 


waonabts conclude, that it has not ſo many, nor 10 quick | 


cat s, às à man. 5555 ee ee 

Tie common cochie ſhells, out of gravel pits. Wood, 

| 1. /. Winding or ſpiral ſtairs. Chambers, 

(5 KLE. u. /: { COCCE „ Saxon. ] A weed that grows in corn. 
The {une with corn-rote; 4 lpectes of 1 op x. 5 

la foothing them we nouriſh, gainſt our ſenate, 


(EELE-ST AIRS» 


T cockie of rebellion,- infolence, ſedition. Shakeſp. 
Good iced degenerates, and oft obeys - | 
Tue toil's dijeate, and into cockle ſtrays. Donne. 


* 


00 011.7, d. a. (from cocble.] To contra into wrinkles. 
- thell:of a cockl e.. 5 
Fu. s ſoon drench the camblet's cockled gram. Cay. 


. 8 3 | 
er bought a partridge, and turned it among the 
gchting COCKS: 85 8 LEſtrange. 
Cooniiureti. 2. /. Teck and match.] Cock fight for a prize. 
ee the Lune time that the heads of parties preterye to- 
Nane one another an outward ſhew of good breeding, their 


[huh quailefighting is what is molt taken notice of, 


Hey Had doubtleis eockmuotches alſo. ; RT 1 (23 
Arbuthnot' and Popes Martinus Scriblerns. 


Corry. A. ſ. Aword of which the original is much con- 
Mood, The French uit an exprefſion, Pars de cocargne, 


Ka couptrwof dainties. a, „ 
Par of ru un richs u Pate de cocaigne. Botleau. 


/ 


On this worckthey are net able to lettie the Original. It ap- 


pars, whatever was its firit round, to be very ancient, be- 
u nentiopech in an od Normanno-Saxon poem: 
Farm lee by welt Speyng, 5 


I; 4 lond vhaxe cocuyng. 


On which Dr. Hickes has this remark : 8 


None cν,j,s aqui. Qu olim apud Gallas otio, gulæ 


Aventri dediios, 1raGwum Navan dcſidicſiun, een, 
ori- 
4 


— 


a, & cou amatotes erant, malevolentiſſime invehi- 


A ; 
Corupy . coe pi 
e 1. [cock and pit. 


5 1 ne area Wie 


Can this cockpit hold 


The vaſty field of France? =" bakeſpeare's Henry . 


. is now have I gained the cockpit of the weltern World, 
es cudemy vt arms, for many years. Howwel's Voc. Foroſt. 
eon tae lower deck of a man of war, where are ſub- 
00 eee purer, the ſurgeon, and his mates. Harris. 

d % {cock and comb.] A plant. The tame 
Cooney g or, which fee. | . 1 

1 Rf A plant, named alſo fairſoin. 5 
G0 4 p3pruonaceous flower, out of whoſe empalement 
FAA gd which afterwards. becomes a creſted pod, 

eee OB and full of ſceds, ſhaped like a Kidney, The 

= des in a thick ſpike. It is an abiding plant, and 
"A cies OL r beſt forts of fodder for cattle. „Millar. 
Mr enable? {trom cock and bur.) The clote of the 
at which time poultry go to rooſt. 
Muck abc; Surrey and himſelf, | | 
"Wang * hut time, trom troop to troop, 
coexsrUR. 1 A, e 

Giles 7s 75 . {cock and ſpur.] Virginian hawthorn. A 

ts la. FAR, which ſee. | 

bunches © 200 beautiful flowers are 3 in great 

Which is ripe in ee of the branches; and its fruit, 

A great cluſters : - we makes a fine appearance, growing 
Co ks unk. (4, and 1s eſteemed good food tor deer. Millar. 
without "A rom COCR and fure.] Confidently certain; 
wr or diffidence of contempt. 


- Awor 

e tea as in yl — 
Ith 4 MA caltle, cockjure. Shakefp. Henry VT. 
promiſes mytelt cockſure of his horſe, ty he readily 
Pope's Letters. 


0crswajx, | 

has the prin n. , ¶coꝝꝝryame, Saxon. ] The officer who 

derwgen mand of the cockboat. Corruptly Coxon. 
Plant, called Al fe from cock and aveed.] The name of a 

Coco. . V 0 VITTANDER, or Pepperawort, which ſee. 
eiten ca e dpan. and therefore more properly 


** 
k 


becies of palm-tree, cultivated in moſt of the inhabited. 


Cowvel "I | 


] On horteback; triumphant; | 


Large as the fields themſelves; and larger far gs 
Pope's Sat. 
An appendage to a will. 


Ke genus bonmimum, qui dehdin ns er ce wat, th 


m attach this great lubber, the world, will prove a cock- | 


Shakeſpeare's 6 IP III. 


parts of the Faſt and Weſt Indies; but thought a native of 
the Maldives. It is one of the moſt uſetul trees to the in- 
habitants of America. The bark of the nut is made into 
cordage, and the ſhell into drinking bowls. The kernel ot 
the nut attords them a wholeſome food, and the milk con- 
tained in the ſhell a cooling liquor. The leaves of the trees 
are uſed for thatching their houſes, and are alſo wrought 
into baſkets, and moſt other things that are made of ohers 
in Europe. 3 Millar. 

The cacao or chocolate nut is a fruit of an oblong figure, 
much retembling a large olive in ſize and ſhape. It is com- 


lackiſh colour; and of a dry kernel, filling up its whole 
cavity, flethy, dry, firm, and fattiſh to the touch, of a duſky 
colour, an agreeable ſmell, and a pleaſant and peculiar taſte; 
It was unknown to us till the ditcovery of America, where 
the natives not only drank the liquor made trom the nuts, 
in the manner we do chocolate, but alſo uſed them as money. 


beautiful torm, eſpecially when loaded with its fruit. Its 
ſtem is of the thicknets of a man's leg, and but a few feet 
in height; its bark rough, and full of tubercles; and its 
leaves ſix or eight inches long, half as much in breadth, 
and pointed at the ends. The flowers ſtand on the branches, 
and even on the trunk of the tree, in cluſters, each having 
its own pedicle, an inch and ſometimes leſs in length: they 
are mall, of a yellowiſh colour, and are ſucceeded by the 


thickneſs; and, when fully ripe, it is of a purple colour. 
Within the cavity of this fruit are lodged the cocoa nuts, 
uſually about thirty in number. This tree flowers twice or 


A Hill's Hiſtory of the Materia Medica. 
Amid thoſe orchards of the fun, 
_ Give me to drain the cocoa's milky bowl, 


Co'CTILE. a. [coctilis, Lat.] Made by baking, as a brick. 


Co'erioN. rf. [codtio, Lat.] The act of boiling. 


The diſeaſe is ſometimes attended with expectoration from 


the feveriſh matter, or terminates in ſuppurations or a gan- 
grene. VVV 

COD. 

CO'DFISH, 


Mnf. A fea fin. 5 


COD. 2. [ codve, Saxon. Any caſe or huſk in which ſceds 


are lodged. 


Thy corn thou there may ſt ſafely ſow, 


They let pcaſe lie in ſmall heaps as they are reaped, till 
they find the hawm and cod dry. 


All coded grain being 2 def 
of land, and a preparer of it for other crops. 


Cope. . /. [codex, Latin. 
AO. 


2. A book of the civil law. 


We find in the 'Theodohian and Juſtinian code the intereſt 
of trade very well provided for. 
Indentures, cov'nants, articles they draw, 


Than civil codes with all their gloſtes are. 
Co'DiClL. 2. /. | codicillus, porn, 

| The man tuſpetts his lady's crying, 
Was but to gain him to appoint her, 
By coadicil, a larger jointure. 8 


HSHhe ters, and trembles at th up roaching ill, 

_ Juſtin the jaws of ruin, and co. 1 „ 

To CO DLE. S. a. ¶ coquo coctulo, Lat. Sinner. ] To par- 
boil; to ſoften by the heat of water. 1 


Co'DLING. n.f. {from To codle.] An apple generally codled, 
to be mixed with milk, „ 1 

In July come gilliflowers of all varieties, early pears and | 
plums in fruit, gennitings and codlings, Bacon, Eſſay 47. | 


Their entertainmen. at the height, 


He let it lie all winter in a gravel walk, ſouth of a codling 
hedge. | 
* Acedling, e're it went his lip in, 


Wou'd ttrait become a golden pippin. | Soi. 


COEFFICACY. 7. ſ. [con and efficacia, Lat.] The power of | 


leveral things acłing together to produce an effect. 


the ſtate of acting together to ſome ſingle end. 


The managing and carrying on of this work, by the 


_ ſpirits inſtrumental coefficiency, requires, that they be kept 
together, without diſtinction or diſſipation. lanwille. 


| CotrFIciENT. 2. ſ. (con and efficiens, Latin. 


* 


1. That which unites its action with the action of another. 


2. In algebra. 


Such numbers, or given quantities, that are put before 


ellficient of 4a; bot bx, and c of c xx. 

3. In fluxzions.- 5 5 
The coefiicient of any der 0. term (in fluxions) is the 
quantity ariſing by the 

rated quantity. | | Chambers. 

Co'ELIaCck Paſſion. A diarrhea, or flux, that ariſes from the 


Chambers. 


uin 


the whole quantity of any thing. 


. * 


are not reſtrained, are great means to enrich. Bacon's Eſſays. 


Cor'QuaL. adj. [from con and equalis, Lat.] Equal; being 
in the ſame ſtate with another. | Fe OG 
Henry the Fifth did ſometime propheſy, 
If once he came to be a cardinal, ; | 
Shakeſþ. 


CoEQUA'LITY. x. ſ. [ trom coegual.] The ſtate of being equal. 
To COERCE. v. a. 
order by force. 0 
Puniſhments are manifold, that they may coerce this pro- 
fligate ſort. | ſyliffe's Parergon. 
COE'RCIBLE. adj. {from coerce.] 
1. That may be reſtrained. ga dp 
2. That ought to be reſtrained. _ ; 
COERCION. . ,. [from coerce.) Penal reſtraint; check. 
The coercion or execution of the ſentence in eccleſiaſtical 
courts, is only by excommunication of the perſon contuma- 
cious. 8 Hale's Hiftory o the Common Law. 
Government has coercion and animadverſion upon ſuch as 
negle& their duty; without which coercive power, all go- 
vernment is . and precarious. outh"s Sermons. 
COE'RCIVE. adj. [from everen.] : 
1. That which has the power of laying reſtraint. 
All things on the ſurface ſpread, are bound 


He'll make his Je coegual with the crown. 


coerceo, 


By their coercive vigour bo the ground Blackmore: 


ese of a thin but hard and woody coat or kin, of a dark | 


The tree is not very tall, but grows regularly, and is of a; 


2. Sometimes with. | 


fruit, which is large and oblong, reſembling a cucumber, 
five, lix, or eight inches in length, and three or four in“ 


three times in the year, and ripens as many ſeries of fruits. 
And from the palm to draw its freſhening wine. Thomſen. | 


the lungs, and that is taken off by a coetton and reſolution ot 


Arbuthnot on Diet. | R 5 EN 
pena 2. Of the ſame ge with another, followed by vit. 


Where in full cos laſt year rich peaſe did grow. _ May. | 


Mortimer Huſbandry. | 
| To Cop. v. u. [trom the 3 To incloſe in à cod. 1. 

royer of weeds, an improver 
Mortimer.“ 
Cobb RS. 2. /. [from f. Gatherers of peaſe. Dic. 


| CoF'vaL. . /. [from the adjective:] A contemporary. 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 


ConrLLE. . J. [ codile, Fr. codillo, Span.] A term at ombre, 
- when the game is won againſt the player. N 


Noe. 


Co xi | 
1. Having exiltence at the tame time with another. 


In cream and codlings rev ling with delight. King's Cook. 


Mortimers Huſbandry. | — _—_— 
| COEXT'STENT. adj. [from coexift.] 


Wee cannot in general infer the efficacy of thoſe ſtars, or | 
| corfficacy particular in medications. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
| COEFFICIENCY. . .. {con and efficto, Latin. ] Co- operation; 


letters, or unknown quantities, into which letters they are | 
ſuppoled to be multiplied, and ſo do make a rectangle, or pro- 
duct with the letters; as 4 4, bx, c xx; where 4 is the co- 


iviſion of that term, by the gene- 


indigeſtion or putrefaction of food in the ſtomach and bow- | 
cls, whereby the aliment comes away little altered from what 
it was when eaten, or changed like corrupted TY. fleſh. | 

| | Fol 
CoE'MPTION. . ſ. [coemptio, Lat.] The act of buying up 


Monopolies and coemption ot wares for reſale, where they | 


atin.] To reſtrain ; to keep in | 


co F 


2. That which has the authority of reſtraining by puniſiiment: 
For miniſters to ſeek that themielves might have edercins 
power over the church, would have been _— conſtrued: 

: | | | Hooker; Pref; 

The virtnes of a magiſtrate or general, br a king, are pru- 

dence, counſel, active fortitude, coercive power, awful com- 
mand, and the exerciſe of magnanimity, as well as juſtice; 

| 312 Dryden's Ju. Dedication; 

CDESSE'NTIAL: adj. Iron and effentia, Latin, ] Participating 
of the tame eſlence. 

The Lord our God is but one God; in which indivifible 
unity we adore the Father, as being altogether of himſelf ; 
we glority that conſubſtantial Word which is the Son; we 
bleis and magnify that cagſſential Spirit eternally proceeding 
from both, which is the Holy Ghoſt; Hooker, b. v. § 514 

COESSENTIA'LITY. #.f. [from coęſſential.] Participation of 
the lame eſſence. TS, | | 6 

COETA'NEOUS. adj. [con and ætas, Latin.] 

1. Of the ſame age with another. Sometimes with 20. 

Eve was old as Adam, and Cain their fon coetancous unte 

both. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 3. 
Every fault hath ſome penal effects, coetareous ? the a&, 

Government of the Tongue, & 6. 
Through the body every member ſuſtains another; and 
all are coctaneoue, becauſe none can ſubtilt alone. Bentley. 

COETE'RNAL. adj. [cor and æternus, Lat.] Equally eternal 
with another. | 


Or of che eternal coeternal beam! Milton's Par. Lofts 


 COETE'RNALLY. adv. [trom coeternal.] In a ſtate of equal 
eternity with another. 


Arius had already diſhonoured his ceetermally begotten 
Son. | = | Hooker, b. v. § 52. 


\ COETE'RNITY. A. /. [from coeternal.] Having exiſtence rom 


eternity equal with another eternal being. | 
The eternity of the Son's generation, and his coeternity 
and contubitantiality with the Father, when he came down 
.. from heaven, and was incarhate. Hammonds Fundams 
COEVAL. adj. [ coewus, Latin. eg 
1. Of the ſame age... -. * 3 | 
_.__ Even his teeth and white; like a young flock, 
Coe val, and new ſliorn, from the clear brook © 
Recent. n © 
This religion cannot pretend to be coeval 2vith mankind; 
8 L Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
The monthly revolutions of the moon, or the diurnal of 
the earth upon its own axis, by the very hypotheſis are co 
equal with the former. Bentley's Sermans. 
Silence! coeval with eternity; | . 
Thou wert, e're nature firſt began to be: 
as one vaſt nothing all, and all flept faſt in thee; Pope, 
3. Sometimes by to. | | 5 
Although we had no monuments of feligion ancicnter 
than idolatry, we have no reaſon to conclude, that idolas 
trous religion was coeval to mankind. Halen 


As it were not enough to have outdone all your coewals in 
wit, you will excel them in good nature. . 
Co xous. adj. [cewus, Lat.] Of the fame age. 
I ben it ſhould not have been the firſt, as ſu ppoſing ſome 
other thing ccevous to it. 4 South's Sermonss 
To COExt'ST. v. n. Icon and exiſte, Latin.] 
1. To exiſt at the fame time, 5 
The three ſtars that coexift in heavenly conſtellations, are 
a multitude of ſtars. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Ot ſubſtances no one has any clear idea, tarther than of 
certain fimple ideas coexiſting together. Locte. 
2. Followed by Sith. * | e 
It is ſufficient that we have the idea of the length of an 
regular periodical appearance, which we can in our minds 
apply to duration, with which the motion or appearance 
never coexifted. F Loc te. 
'STENCE. 2. /. [from coexiſi.] NE: 


The meafuring of any duration, by ſomè motion; depend 
not on the real coex:/tence of that thing to that motion, or 
any other periods of revolution; 5 Tori. 


2. More commonly followed by with, 


We can demonſtrate the being of God's eternal ideas, and 
their coexiſtence with him. Gxeao's Cofmnol. b. ii. c. 4. 
1. Having exiſtence at the fame tume with another; with to, 
To the mealuring the duratign of any thing by time, it is 
not requilite that that thing ſhould be coexi/tert to the motion 
we meaſure by, or any other periodical revolution; Locke. 
2. Sometimes avith. | | 5 
This proves no antecedent neceſſity, but co-xifent with 
ä Bramball's Anſaver to Hobbes. 
Iime is taken for ſo much of infinite duration as is co- 
exiſteui with the motions of the great bodies of the univerſe. 
e 1 „ Loche's Works. 
All that one point 1s either future or paſt, and no parts 
are coextflent or contemporary with it,” Bentley's Sermons, 
To COEXTE'ND. v. a. Icon and extendo, Lat.] To extend 
to the ſame ſpace or duration with another. EY 
Every motion is, in ſome ſort, coextended with the body 
moved. Cexeab's Coſmol. b. ii. c. 1. §2. 
COEXTE'NSION, 2, . [from coetend.] The act or ſtate of 
extending to the ſame ſpace or duration with another. 
And though it be a ſpirit, yet I find it is no inconvenience 
to have ſome analogy, at leaſt of coctenſior, with m body. 
8 | Hale Origin of Mantis. 
COFFEE. . /. [It is originally Arabick, pronounced cahe:: 
by the Turks, and cahuah by the Arabs.] The tree is 2 
ſpecies of Arabick JESSAMINE, which ſer, 1 
It is found to ſucceed as well in the Caribbee iſlands as in 
their native place of ee but whether the coffee pro- 
duced in the Weſt Indies will prove as good as that tron 
Mocha in Arabia Felix, time will diſcover. The berry 
brought from the Levant is moſt eſteemed ; and the berry, 
when ripe, is found as hard as horn. Millar. 
CorFEE allo denotes a drink prepared from the berries, 
very familiar in Europe for theſe eighty years, and among 
the Turks for one hundred and fifty. Some refer the in- 
vention of coffee to the Perſians; from whom it was learned, 
in the fifteenth century, by a mufti of Aden, a city near the 
moyth of the Red Sea, where it ſoon came in vogue, and 
mw from thence to Mecca, and from Arabia Felix to 
airo, From Egypt the uſe of coffee advanced to Syria 
and Conſtantinople. Thevenot, the traveller, was the firſt 
who brought it into France; and a Greek {crvant, called 
Paſqua, brought into England by Mr, Daniel Edwards, 
a Turky merchant, in 1652, to make his coffee, firſt {ot 
up the profeſſion of coffeeman, and introduced the drink 
among us; though ſome ſay Dr. Harvey had uſed it before. 
| 5 | _ Chambers. 
They have in Turky a drink called coffee, made of a berry 
of the {ame name; as black as ſoot, and of a ſtrong ſcent, 
but not aromatical ; which they take, beater: into powder, in 
water, as hot as they can drink it. This drink coniforteth 
the brain and heart, and helpeth digeſtion, Bacon, 
To part her time 'twixt reading and bohea, 
Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the 33 Pope. 
Co'FFEEHOUSE. ». /. [coffee and ho. A houſe of enter- 
tainment where coffee is fold, and the guet 4e ſlopplied 
Vich news papers. | | 
8 LEY 1 | | ft 


COG „ OH: ß 


| At ten, from coffeehouſe or play, 9 Co air ATIvx. „ ad. [from cogito, Latin. 3 liend the middle degtess between extreme fixe1. 
"1 Retur ning, finiſhes the day. Prior. 1. Having the power of thought and reflection. | herency, and the mott 1 pid intel ee mts eo 2ng 
| It is a point they do not concern themſelves about, farther If theſe powers of cogitation and fenjution are neither in- | 2, Connection; de pendency; the relation * INST, bon, 
| than perhaps as a ſubject in a coffee houe. Sxvijt, herent in matter, nor acquirable to matter, they proceed from one to another. Parts ore tu 5 
| CO'FFFEMAN. 2. . [coffee and ian.] One that keeps a cot- | tome cogitative kubttance, which we call (punt and soul. It ſhalt be no trouble to fink each conti 
if _tee-houle, Bentley. place, and the cob. rence nt hath With tu en ; 
\ Conſider your enemies the Lacedemonians; did ever you | 2. Given to thought and deep meditation. it depzndeth, or which 4. pend on it; bd os ther n wi! 
f 4 hear that they preferred a coffeeman to Ageſilaus? Addijon. The earl had the cloler and more reterved countenance, Why between Krmons ind faith ſhould the, i en. 
| Co FFLEPOT., . f. [coffee and pot. 1 The d er pot in | being by nature more cogrtative. Wotton. rily that cohereuce; Which caules habe wich a. die 
1 which cottee is boiled, COGNA'TION, a. /. | coguatio, Latin.} fects? ch then 5 
CO FT ER. . /. [copne, Saxon.!] 1. Nindred; deſcent trom the lame original, 3. The texture of a diſcour le, by which one part fon 90 ' 
1. A chelt generally tor keeping money, Two vices I ſhall mention, as being of near cognatio! to ther regu]: urly and naturally, ao! Vows a 
Two iron coffers hung on either tide, ingratitude, pride and hard-heartednes, or want of com- | 4, Contittency in reatoning, 0716 lating, ſo that on 
With precious metal full as they could hold. Fair Sue. paltion, South's Sermons: ditcovirie does not delti w or contra Po Kate e part of u. 
The lining of his ers ſhall make coats Let the criticks tell me what certain ſenſe they could put Coberence of dilcourte, and a direct teidency of at FER 
To deck eur foldiers tor thele Iriſh wars. Shakeſpeare. | upon either of theſe tour words, by their mere c,, with | of it to the argument in hand, are molt cn; in 5 fete lei, LY 
It vou deftrov vour governour that 1s 1 you mult each other. | Waits's Improvement of the Ai. in him. Locke's Preface 0 f. ! 5 no 
chuſe another, who will fill his coffers out of what is left. | 2 Relation; participation of the tamie nature. COHERENT. adj. L, Laun.“ as 7 a, 
= J. Eftrange. He induceth us to alcribe effects unto cauſes of no cognd- | 1, Sticking together, to as to relilt leparation, 
(i Treaſure. tion. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. I. c. 11. By coaguiating and diluting, that is, making thei 
4 He would liſcharge i it without any burthen to the queen's | COGNISE'E,. 2, .. In law.] He to whom 2 tine in lands or more or lets. cube. 3 5 1 heir Prints 
ciſters, tor honour take. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. | tenements is aknowledged, . Convel. Where all mult fall, or not coferent |: me, 
? 4. In architecture.] A ſquare deprefſure 1 in each inte val be- CO'GNISOUR, . / [ln law. ] Is he that paſicth or ACKNOW= And all tl hat rites, rile k e degree. 22 
ö tween the modbllions of the Corinthian cornice, uſually filled ledgeth a fine in ev or tenements to another. Core. 2. Suitable to tomeihing clic; reg oul; arly adupy en e. 
with some entichment. Chambers, COGNTI 1 ION. 2. /. [cognitio, Latin.] Kno- viedy Sc; com- Inttrudt my augh ter, 0 
4. In tortification.] A hollow lodgment acroſs a dry moat, | plete conviction, That time and place, with this dcevit to law! 2 
1 iix to {even foot deep, and trom fixteen to eighteen I will not be my ſelf, nor have cognition Muy prove a ee SHabeſp. All's Lab! F 
broad ; the upper part being made of pieces of timber, raiſed Ot what I fecl: Lam all patience. Shakeſpeare. z. Conutent; not contradicto) v 10 "ary ” 
two toot above the level of the moat; which little elevation God, as he created all things, ſo is he beyond and in them N cobercnt minx, and a ltris t realurier; is not te | 4 
has hurdles laden with earth tor its covering, and ſerves as a | all, not on! y in power, as under his tubjection, or in his pre- | at once by a let of rules, ; 155 117 ve ft i . 
par apet with embraſures. Chambers. | tence, as in his cognition; but in their very clience, u in che 4 OHESION. ./. [trom c —.4 {0 "9, Ss 100 
To CO'FFER, H. a. [from the noun. J To treaſure up in cheſts. ] foul of their calualtics. Brown's Vuigar Errour. . Jhe act ot. ticking tether, | by 
Treaſure, as-a war might draw forth, ſo a peace ſucceed- | COGNITIVE. adj. from cognitus, Lawn, ] Having ths e Hard particles, Rape 10. ether; ton ich in a for ne l I 
ing might coffer u Bacon s Henry VII. of knowing. mutt be teparuble b. ele torce tian breaks a ns n Kg 
CO'FFERER / the King's Hoifholl. u. * A principal officer Unlets the Underſt; anding employ and exerciſe its copnitive whole par 15 touch in 21} the ſpice between thaw, ah 7 ente 
of his majcity 's court, next under the comptroller, that, in or apprehentive power about theie terns, tee can heng nc any ores or in .critices to weak on their cb "0h . 15 1 
the E e nd cliewhere, hath a ſpectral overhght of | tua apprehention of them. South's Sermons. | Sulids and fluids ditter in he = N of robin: rake ae” 
othe! ofhicet s of the houſhoid, tor thew v 90d demeanour 1m | CO'GNIZABLE. adj. [ cognoifable, French. Il bring increaſed, turns a fluid imo à lold. %%% Fi 
thr oflices. - - Convd:4 . That falls unde; judicial notice. x 2. Che Nate of union or inte parability, KD 3 
es FIN: 2. ſoft French. ] 2. £ 10er to be tried, judged, or examined, Wnat cave of their 4%½iν can vou find? | 2 
The as bi cheit in which dead bodies are put into the Soine are merely of eccletatical cogniz: ance, others of 4 What props fupport,wi:; uctans the 10 br: eh n F wo 
1 It is uſed both of wood and other matter. - mixed nature, ſuch as are cogntzable both i in te ecciethaltl- z. Connietion ; dependen Ce, $755 SE IMO 4 
He went as it he had been the cin hai OY 0 minſelt to cal and tecular courts. + Ajiifte s Far __— In their tenger years, cas the: have no wil » F Py 
his lepulchre , | Sidney, b. ii. | CO'GNIZANCE. 1. J. [ connoiſunce, French. | coime to be united, their red 15 en 
Not a flower ſweet oe 1. Judicial notice; trial; judicial authority. | Cones VE. c. [from c 4] "That nee e Penh er ef ck. N * 
On my bla k coffin let there be (trown. Shakeſpeare. It is worth the while: however , 10 contider LOW we may ing ty RE „an, | of renting top Mention. IIA 1 
One fate they have, | ditcountenance and prevent thole cvils which the law can | COHESIVENESS. . / [tom de.] The quiliiy file 81 
The ſhip t- ec, and the ſea their grave, 55 aller. take no cognzance . J. Eiir uus. chene; the quality of eiii ſeparation... ©. 5 N 
The joinei is ntting Icrews: to your cafjit. Scl. tap incis or miterz, in converſe with others, depends, To Counter. . . [cohibes, „Lat. q 3 „leihl— ING 40 tir der. .. Ho 
2. A mould of Pate | lor a bye. 9 4 we 1 ings Which! men laws can take no cog R%ance ot. I CO HOBA FE. v. a. l Pour e ditied quo 4 A r ö 
3 A paper ce, 1 torm of a N uſed by grocers. | | | South. | the remanung matter, and date egen. _ 
In tarriery... - = 1 The moral crinel is completed, and there are only circum} The juices of an anal body u, as it TWIT, « 17530 FA n 
Corrix of a bore, i 1s the whole hoot of the toot above ſtances w anting to work 11 up tor the COU RIS RUCE ot the ww. being excrete 4 all nne AS al 1; e Eldockwittt Ale coc 
the coronct, "chiding the coffin bone. The coffin bone is @ A. liſan's Freehil. ler „Ne '6 "Srets alem. 4; 125 15 6 e ln 2. 
all ſpon v bone, meloſed in the midit of the hoot, and 2. Abadge, by which any one is known. Conora IN. . [fron cots babe. X returning any dil. ö 
| poltethng the whole form of the foot. Farrier Diet. And at the King” 8 going away the carl's ſervants itood, led quo again upon whatit w. as drawn tr: un „Or ben Hen 15 
To COFFIN, wv. 4. (from the noun.] To inclote in a cottn. | wn a ceny manner, in their liv ery coats, With CogtrSAance:, in; oredients. of the lame Kind, to have it the mg IC mart. "ny 
Woul4'it thou have Jaugh'd, had I come coffix” d home, | ranged on both tides, and-made the king a bow. Bacur. THAT | withitheir virtues, 0 10 
That weep'lt to lee me triumph ? Shakejp. Cor 1lanus. ; 3 beſe were the proper coc ui]. auc coat-arms ot the Cobgbatton is the hoi the liquor diſt! be r. Im aug iO ( 
Let me lie | . tribes; Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. NV. cio. back upon the renaming matter, and dittilling at aginc _ 05 
In priſon, and here be coffin” ft, when I die. Donne. COGNO MIN AI. adj. [cognimen, ut. 3 Having the Janice} ©: Ie 1 
ml CorrixMy KER. 2. J. [coffn and maker. ] One whole trade name. _ -- Fhis-oul, duct fel bu 0b DO Be Pi ith anorontive) 1, ; 
Wh is to make cotlins. PRs do thoſe animate more reſemble the cre: tu: es ON car ch, is of ute to reltvic the. digeittve tuculty s, Grew. n, 0! 
'| here will be your: lextons, anale and plummers! ? i than they on earth the conſtellations which pats: andcr.unt- | CO'HORT, 1. , Los. Lati Th he 
. Jatler.] mul names in heaven; nor the dogtifti at ca much more 1. A troop of tolkdicrs in the Roma an arinie es, contam up, r-agvat (ors 
wk To COG. v. a. [A word. of uncertain original, derived by make out the dog of the land, than his C ⁰ũll ON name- tive hundred toot.. [i 
Tt Ty wk from cogueliner, French. } lake in the heavens, brown'sVulgar Errours, b. ll, co 24. The Romans levied as mary 50 rte, companies. ander- (1 
1 10 Hatter; to wheedle z to ſooth by adulatory ſpceches. - | COGNOMINA'TION., 2. /. [cognomen, Latin. | WM from hence as from any of their provinces, Lane, LA 
1 | Il mountebank their loves, I. A turname; the name ot a family, | . In poetical language, a body of wv arriours | 
— 11 C their hearts from them, and come home belov'd 2. Aname added from any accident or quality. oy Th arch-angelic pow'r prepar 5d a \ 
14 Ot all the trades in Rome, Shakeſpeare's Cor tolanus. Pompey deſerved the name Great: Ale xanderof tis lame] For ſwift detcent; with him the %s bright : 
1 | To obtrude by falſchood. COgnommation, us generaliflimo of Greece. „ een. Or watchtul cher abini. Miltmrs Paradye Lofty b. X. j 1 
| en is, that J abuſe his demonſtration by xfalfifi- | COGNO'SCENCE. 1. J. [ cognoſco, Latin. ] Knowledge; | | Ilexe Churchill, not 4% prompt a 
11 cation, by cogging in the word. Tulotjon, Preface. the ſtate or act of knowing. Diet. To vaunt as fig Iht, his hard; cob ortsyom'd | 
li I have cogge{ in the word to ferve my turn. Szlingfleet. | COGNO'SCIBLE. adj. | cognoſco, Latin. I That may be known; | With E ns. OO Phalips's Pfei ti” 
| 1 Fultian tragedies, or inſipid comedies , have, by concerted |. being the obiect of knowledge. ConoRrT a' TION. 1. J. [cobortati i, Latin. 14 Nevin 45 uk 4 
14 5 applauſes, been 0 ogged upon the town for WAIT PIECES. 8 The lame that is aid for the redundance of m: atters intel- by words; incitement. 1 Ne þ 4 
14 | Denns. | ligible and cogr9ſcble in things natural, may be applied to COIF. . /. [coefte, French, from « 9/20, for ene! bel 05 5 
7* Co A die. To ſecure'i it, {o as to direct i its fall; to falfy. things artihciual, : Hale's Or: gin of 4A; ankind, 9 he head-drets : IE lady's c: p. the tere ant S < i. ; N 
But then my ſtudy Ne to cog the dice, | Fa COHA'BIT. wv. . [ cohabito, Latin. } Te judges of the four circhits in Wales, at g (i 
And dext' rouſly to throw the lucky tice, Dryden. | 1 To dwellwith N in the lame place. are not of the firſt magnitude, nor need be of: the dcpzer he tl 
For guineas in other men's brecches, 5 'The victorious Philiſtines were wortted by the c captivated the cozf, yet are they contderable Bache Ao, {0 114 
'F our gameſters will palm and will cog. Seit. atk; which toraged their country more thanà conquering t No lets a man than u brother of mY Cit. began ns 
Ye gallants of Newgate, whoſe fingers are nice army: they were not able to cohabit with that holy thing. before he had been a twervemonth at the Pee. ow, an 
In diving in pock ets, UL 608 141 'Y uf dice. N a at. : South's 5 | Co IFED. act). [from © art. A WW t. wing 11 . N I | 
To C06. v. u. Lo lye; to weile. | ; To live together as kuſband and wife. COtFFURE, . / L,. French, ] Lace, 7 
Mrs. Ford, T cannot cog; I cannot pr: ate » Mrs. Ford; He knew her not to be his own wife, ang yet had a deſign Tam highly pleated with-the T, how bal, \ 
now ſhall 1 tin in my with. Yat. Merry Wives of W endjor. | to cohatit with her as uch. Fiikdes's Sermens. | think i it ſhows the goud tein vi the 3 Part ct e. ö 
C06. x. . Fhe tooth of a wheel, by which! acts UPOU ino- | COHA'BITAN'T. 1. J. L fiom cohabit.] An inhabitant of the A. l.liſeu r NenH⁰], N 
ther wheel. | - tame place, / | COIGNE. 1. . [An Iriſh term, as it f on . I 
79 Cod. v. a. [from 95 noun. 1 Fo fix cogs in a . | Ihe oppreſfed Indians proteſt againſt that heaven where | Fitz Thomas of Defmond be: ran i! it extortion of C01 
CO'GENCY. Mn. [from cogeut.] Force; ltrengthz ; power of | the Spamards are to be their cobabitarts. Decay of Prety.. | and hvery, and pay; that id, "= Sg No arme toe 1 0 
compelling 75 CONVICTION, CORARLE A'TION. 2. /. | from cohabtt, 1 | meat and mn; an's- meat, and mousy, af AUC: 44 
Maxims and axioms, principles of ſcience, becauſe they The act or itate of inhabiting the ſame place w uh another. 1 N 1. /. [Freue hi. 7 | / 
are lelf-evident, have been luppoled 1 innate; although no- | 2, 'Theltate of living together as married perions. I A corner. 
body ever ſhowed the foundation of their cle: nels and co“ Which defect; Lough it could not evacuate a marriage 2. A wooden wedge led by 5 | : 
L. Locle. after cohabitation, and actual conlummation, yet it was 70 COIL. w. a. {cucillir, French} To gather mio 5 125 k 
c v GEN: r Fr 7/4 eee Lat.] Forcible; refittles ; con- enough tomake void 2 contract. Bacon's Henry VII. comp. us; as to cot. rope „ to win id, 2 10 Farm 8. „ f 8 
vincing; powertul; having the povrer to comps! conviction. Nlonficur Brumars, at one hundred and two years, died] The lurking partic tes of air lor: x panting thezutele s! ; 
Such1s the cogert force of nature. Prior. | for love of his wife, who was nincty-two ut her death, aiter | neceflarily plump out the fides ot the bladder, Ane 48 56: 1 
They have contrived methods of deccit, one repugnant ] ſeventy years cehabitation | Tailer, Ne 56. | them turgid, until the preffure of rhe air, that at IV 5 | 6. 
to another, to evade, it pollible, this moit cogent proot of a | COHE IR. A. 7. L ares, Lat. 1 One ot teveral among whom them, bel re- admitted to do thy lame thi ung ag iii. TY 
Deity. Bentley. an inheritance 1s . Coll, n. /. Kolle ren, Gum. 4 
Co GENTLY: att. [ from cog! „t.] With retifileſs Toh, Married perſons, and widows and virgins, are all cohetrs | S. Tumult; turmoilz buitle tir; hurry 3 confufton, 
torcibly; lo as to force conviction, | inthe mheritanice of Jclus, it they live within the Laws of their Who was fo firm, fo conitant, that this % „ „ 
8 hey forbid us to hearken to thote proofs, us being weak eſtate. | Taylor's Holy Living. Would not intect his reaſon. SH jhear 1 
or tallaciou>, which our Owue xiftence, and the tenſible parts COHEIRESS. 7. 75 [from coheir.] A woman who has an Lou, mittrels, all this coz/ 1s long of vou. „“ 
of the univerle, offer lo cicurly and cogeatly to dur thoughts, equal ſhare ot an inheritance with other women. In that ſleep of death what dreams in. „ olne, 
Locle. | To COlHE RE. v. u. (coha eb, Latin. ] | When we have ſhuffled eff his montol ch, „ 
Co'GGER, 1. J. {from Tocog.] A flatterer ; u wheedlcr, 1. To ttick together; to hold taſt one to another, as parts of Mutt give us pauſe. | e ea 
CO'GGLESTONE,. A. /. C cu goto, Ital, ]A little tone; atmall | the tame body. | 2. A rope wound into a ning Fang fag 
pebble. - Skinner, | Two pieces of marble, having. their ſurface exactly plain, COIN. 4. /. [corgne, French. J. A corner; any thin, i Inca 
 COGITARLE. adj. [from cegito, Lat.] That which may be | polite, and applied to each other in tuch a manner as to in-“ out angularly; a ſquare brick cut diag onally 5 = 
thought on; w hat m: iy he the 5 2 ct oi thought, tercept the air, do chere firmly together as one. Mj. quoiz, or quine. ee 
To CO G ATE. 25 1. { cogito, Lat. 110 think. Diet. We find that the force, whereby bodies cohere, is very Neo jutting frieze, od. ( 
8 OGITA TION, 7, / [ cogrtato, Lian, } | much greater when they come to immediate contact, than  Buttrice, nor corgne ot van, age, bur this = n 
Thought ; the act of thinking. | when they are at ever {6 linall a finite diſtance. Cle. Hath made his pendant = 4. SFA EE 
Having their coottations d. uche, and being ſtrangers None want a place tor all their center tound, See you yond' £924 0' t apitol, voin Cont one on 
from the life of God, from the ignorance Which is in thein.“ Hung to the + adders, and coherd around; I COIN. u. . {by tome imag Ane d 0 aur, ti HELLA 
Hooker. Not cloler, orb in orb conglob'd, are Com wedge, becaute met. 1 15 cut 10 weeds ses to be COINS: j (+ 
A picture puts me in mind of a friend: the intention of The buzzing bees about their duiky queen. Pope. | 1. Money ſtamped with a legal impre1ct0n. 2 i, Wh 
the mind in ſreing, is carried to the oh} ect repreſented, which 2. To be well connected; ; to follow regularly in the order of He $306 D:ametas a good ſumoef g Gd inrea . fy 
is no more than le cogitation, or apprehention of the per- ditcourte. Menalcas had beque athed. In ( 
ſons. '; Sti lingfleet 5 Defence of Dijc. on Rom.. Tat. |; To tuit; to fit; to be fitted to. | You have mode Pe ane Shak ts 
This Dricartes proves, that brutes have no cogtlation, be- Had time c with place, or place with wiſhing. Shak, Your holy hat be itamp'd on the nec. explic N 
cauſe they could never be brought to ſignify their thoughts | 4. To agree. | 1 cannot tell how the poets N. b tucered mn: 1 mY 1 
by any artificial hgns. Ray o the C reation. COHERENCE, 1 275 n ot ot Cons, to whic u they ue gens, ally ver) BRK 11. , 
Theſe powers of cogttation, and volition and ſenſation, [| COHE RENCY. 1. . Leobæreniia, Lam. ] | ; 3 | 
are nor er inherent in matter as ſuch, nor acquirable to | 1, That ſtate of bodies in which their parts are joined toge- She now contracts her walt hob ah pit. 
matter? ary motion and modification of it. Bentley. ther, from what cauſe ſoever it proceeds, 0 that they iet And all her triumph umb auto a . | | 
2. Purpoſe; re lection previous to action. e e and epa ation; nor can be ſeparated by the tame | 2. Payment ot any kind. A mc dis 0 f 
The king g. perceiving that his deſires were e intemperate, torce by winch they might be Umply moved, or being only Ihe lots of prefent advantage 224 we N w eee 
and his cogita tions vaſt and irregular, began not to brook laid upon one another, might be parted again. Quincy. in a nobler co. ont. 
him well. Bacon 1 e VII. The weight or preſlure of the air will not explain, nor can | To COIN, v. . from the Dons 1 | 
3. Meditation. - ;. be a cauſe of the coherence. of the particles of aur them! elves, | 1, To mint or itamp metals thor mw! 0 4 15 
Cu ome great charge employ'd | | Locke. Ihey caunot touch my fore 10 
He dem'd, txt iu cagLpHà̃n doch. dilt, Paradiſe Loft | Matter is either fluid or ſolid; words that may compre- ; 8 See 
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L —_— 4 0 Ec > c Y 8 ( 7 4 
Ter never put in pre ice a ng 0 r eceſſau Y.AS ch.u˙¹ 


inch e. tarham of Antiquities. 

the TAR cannot coin rent juſt at quarter-daꝶ, but muſt oy 

Uh enazuts OCRE 

* nde lectees. i . _ 

p ther ity de ſure that this medal was really cared by an ar- 

reſ., Can we © a vroduFt of the foul from whence it was 

19 k '=e6[ 6 15 but a 1 ©. . * 8 

ieh whey | Bentley's Sermons. 

ej. teen. or forge ANF thing, in an mM {erie. 

gh I] 25 Tomy bh My zung 8 

: | FT words till their decay, agarnft thoſe meaſles, 

con, Wien we ita thould tetter us. Sha. Coriolants, 

* 41.0 ls < . - {x75 6; I 

; 9 Never cin 4 tormal ve on d. , 84 . 

104 15 make the knight 0'ercome the giant. Hulibnas, P. i. 
091 7" 0 * 5 3 c 


Thoſe motives induced Virgil to cm his fable. Dryden, 
| - Some tale, {One new pretence, he daily C07 d, 2 
To wot his fitter, anddelude her mind. Dryd. Firg. Æn. 


FR \ wm is ciel co make the conveyance caiy. Atteroury. 
- +0 * 8 8 . 1 ” . a 
8 (018468; ./ tro. ons. | | 
Che act or praèëtice ot coning money. 
” ne we 55 . 7 h 1 1 
: Jo 1 care oßthe tt "oO Was commutted to the interior Ma- 
ir p he care Of he Kei Wr tot as 
py e and don't nch that they had a publick trial as 
ent, Cate 4 © * b 


matte in thus country. Arbuthnot. 


EYES CL] } 
jolie? 0 
0 15 4 OBEY? t unech and legitumated metal. 
z. Tenn 9 4 . C 3 5 . 3 
N This 18 conccived to be a CO1IE "4 Of tome Jews, nm eye 
cn of Chriltians, wA0 firi began that portrait. 
| „ Taz charges of coining Money. 
end #4014, Forget ; vente : * 2 
F This is the very F your brain; | 
on att creat Citac 2 | 
This bodies Ct CATION CTC. oY 5 . 
ing in. | Sheteipeare's Hamlet, 
4 75 1 . * ; 14 * 5 bh 2 7 8 . ö * f N - 
.COINCT DF; T . 2. 9 5 77 %%, Latin. SE x 2 
4 Lo fall upon the ame pon; to meet m tne fame point. 
Ik the equator and ectptcs had cormncided, it would have 


1 f 6 & 1 4 | 288 elite 
Part entered 1.0 wilt ey outron 11 the cal tx pute Ute 1:15, 
ky 6 To fender? LS 4 ; 4 F 


Is very Cu. 


good ratiocination, 
l er; often cin 
Cor xEIDE N. F. 1 Ltrem CL o 2 hs py 
1. The Hate Of ieveral bodies, or linco, talung 
lt; belt. ; COIs: <6 4 IA 8 2 
| An unirerfal eguitthrium, anmng rom the eomcidence of 
Werte centers, can never be naturally acquired. Bentley. 


Lale. „ Concutrence z contittency; tendency ot many tnings to the 
lime end. Es 


eren tr contribute to the proof, carries with it a great weight. 
| N Hale s Orging Mankind, 
Ea 1 Þ is followed by a N NI 


- 


win, 
Cetebe Nr. ads. from coincide.] 
J. Falng upon the {une point. : IO ES: 

ele circles J viewed through a priſm ; and as I went 
apo tren from them, they came nearer and - nearer together, and at 

ty kneth became comncdent. Nexvton's Oplicks. 

A110 1 Concurrent; coniiſtent; equivalent; tantamount. 
Ad Chiiftianity teaches nothing but what is pertecily ſuitable 
A bu deinen with tlic ruling principles of a viriuous and 
e ve. jnelinech man. . 
1 95 Pixie words of our apoſtle are exactly comncident with that 
conoreried paflage in his ditcourte to the Athenians, 


— 9 1 


Ann ve 414. 
l Nt mus, DEL 


| kening the fame cauſe. 
(WISER, u. . trom com. ) : 
L Amir 01 monty 3 a minter; a tamper of coin. 
Ny tather was I know not where 
When I was ſtampt: fome comer with his tools 
Mude me a cou aterteit. | 
Ius cal y to find deligns that never entered into the thoughts 
of the {culptor or the ciner. 


tous to the commer than this of Wood. | Suit. 
þ 27 mechtor. * 
 Vorvytus, a Greek commer of etymologies, is commendet! 
„ AUCNEUS, |. Canlen's Remains. 
lic time otlice. | 
_ Thou nay*i cin with ſomething, and thou doſt, 
M's $3 1 Le; 3 * . « 
AM tat beyond Commultion. -- 


\ 1 * I : » 5 <}- . (F 
It. 2% Accoward: cock ;, a runaway. 


| Fe ; Shak peare”s ſxweljth Night. 
. (Kite, a die, Dutch]: A thing throw at à cer- 
WMS, See QUOIT, . | 5 
| 1: Une they wear out at cots, Kayles, or the like idle 
MPTHCS, , : % Carew's SUFUVY of Corirw ail. 
io. . f. {eottio, Latin. ] | 
„ Chuationz theact of generation. 
l Inno hut adm 3 


* 
orie 


gk Try te cloud 5, Contderins now OPENLY they 40 t ther 
1 Provucefpawn, tadpoics and frogs. Ray on Creation. 
1 ten . 8 
e C reau's Cojmul, b. 1. § 25. 
87 6 WWilkh two hodies come together. 2 
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: | each. 4 
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Brown's Vulgar Errours, h. Ii. c. 3. 


IF ht * . f „1 T> x 
Perhaps from coguo, Shiner.) Fuel made by 


ated in dry- 


8 


co ws 5 K 8 
Tug coal is mule with werd. It is trequent 
NXP : Ep : : : ; x k ; 8 ; 
%%% colo, to ſtrain, Lat.] A ſieve either of 
top Ur metal 
18. 4 18 51 10 ! 2 1 ge 3 2 » d 
5 , and which retains the thicker parts. 
Thrown Keatinck woven otter colander, e 
ee the preſled wines are {trained clear. 


vie O 


Zu Which 
All the Viicera of 
Ie lcveral 
4 brains f 
ame 11. 


701 * 05 £25 1 : 
2. ces trom the blood. Kay on Creation. 
80 noſe and mouth, and either car, 
; Ng torth as thre h : 
3 540 3 through a colon 
( D curled milk; 85 5 
„ ION. þ oo: oy 
5. Ae trübt '/- nom colo, Lat.] The art of filteruig or 
F Ck 
r 
M malte; n nitration. 
CUTTER trained. 
Akri E. „ 7 : 
j 60 nf « A kind of lace worn by women. 
Lan old trifoneer 
© again, 
„%% N. E. J. A termi 
Har is the 7 — 
ut co 


mg. 
/ [from cole, Latin. ] 


0 hang 
1 . 0 "Hh 65 D ou 
. Fern 
| il OT 11 AR 
Spare IT l. 


Lene U : 
le cp die“ 4 


— 


| chymiltry. | 

5 rob tubſtance which remains after diſtilla- 
ny ny meant of the caput mortuum of vitriol. 
. uincy. 
2 the kN, iti 10 burnt, though unto a redneſs, 3 - 
DD. og: an, ill make good ink. Brozwn's Vulg. Err. 
ebenen old dauon; alt, German. | 
Pe diet in 8 Sel f ; eee warmth; without heat. 
uche dun ver 2 oo ought to be ſolid; and 
rug irt vi, becauſe in ſuch a ſtate it has its 
Ul; derne: 12: Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

"Dag. aving ſenſe of cold. 
ble Engliſh, that could entertain, 
torce, the full power of F rance; 


* Phan ” 0 11 


hale n 
alt thy 


Brown.” 


_ Cheyne's Phil, Prin. 


Watts's Logich.' 


upon the ſame | 


The commcidence of the planes of this rotation 2v1tþ ore 
worker, and with the plane of the echptick, is very near the 


Cheyne's Fhil. Prin. | 


South's Sermons, 


Pp | Bentley. | 
CoA. v. Y. from con and mndico, Latin.] Many 


Shakeſpeare's mbeline. 


Adiiiſon on Aucieut Medult. 
Ty "WF: : 3 CN X a 
here are only two patents referred to, both lets advan- 


 Acounterteiter of the King's ſtamp; a maker of Date money. 
[conjungo, Lat.) To join wih another in 


Shak Gf. T ave lth Night. | 


MAS cod and a coiſtril, that will not drink to my 


We that philotophers ſhould imagine frogs | 
> Rat made productive of his kind, biit by coztzon with | 


Gim. 7 : «lc 3 , * ; 
„ lldertus this motion is termed c92t1c22, not made by 
active of one, but a ſyndrome and concourtr 


„ 3. ptt-coal under earth, . the cinders; | 
; 

„through which a mixture to be ſepa- 

May. 

the body are but as 10 many cs 

D-yden. 


gorget, with a yard of yel-- 
Congreve's Way of the World. 


And let another half ſtand laughing by, 
All out of work, and cold for action. Shakefp. Henry V. 


1, Having cold 
Cold plants 

ſun than the hot herbs; as a col hand will ſooner find a lit- 
tle warmth than an hot. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, No 577. 


e N not volatile; not acrid. 


out concern; unactivez unconcerned. 1 
There ſprung up one kind of men, with whoſe zeal and 
torwardnels the reſt being compared, were thought to be mar- 
Vvellous cold and dull. | 
Infinite ſhall be made cold in religion, by your example, 
that never were hurt by reading books. Aſcham's Schoolm:. 
Temp'rately proceed to what you would | 
Thus violently redreſs. — Sir, theſe cold ways, 


New dated letters theſe, | 
Their coli intent, tenour and ſubſtance thus; 
Here doth he wiſh his perſon, and his power, 
The which he could not levy. Shakeſp. Henry IV. p. ii. 


Our priſoners with the ſword. 
To lee a world in flames, and an hott of angels in the 
clouds, one mult be much of a ſtoick to be a cold and uncon- 
cerned ſpcctator.  Burnet's Pref. to the Theory of the Earth. 
No drum or trumpet needs 
T' inſpire the coward, or to warm the cold, 


O, thou halt touch'd me with thy ſacred theme, 
And my coli heart is kindled at thy flame. Rowe, 
A man mutt be of a very cold or degenerate temper whole 
_ heart doth not burn within him in the midſt of 
adoration. _ Addifon's Frecholder, No 49. 
5. Unatfesting; unable to move the pailions. 5 | 
The rabble are pleaſed at the firit entry of a diſguiſe ; but 
the jeſt grows cold even with them too, when it comes on in 

a ſecond tcene.. as  Addijen's Remarks on Italy. 
6. Retervecl ; coy not affectionate; not cordial z not friendſy. 
Let his knights have colder looks 1 
Among you.. + =» Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
. The commitſioners grew more reſerved and colder towards 
i | _ Clarendon, b. viii. 
7. Chaite. | POINT ant FF 
| Lou may 


| ED 242; 1 | _Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty, 
The ven v concurrenceand eomerdence of fo many evidences. 


And yet {rem cold, the time you mav 16 hoodwink: 
We've willing dames Gaps i Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
affection. ns 
My maſter's ſuit will be but cold, 
Since ſhe reſpects my miſtreſs' love. 
9. Not haſty; not violent. | 
10. Not aiteCting the ſcent ſtrongly, 
PO OW The made it ee 
At the hedge corner, in the coldeſt fault. 
11. Not having the {cent ſtrongly affected. 
1 Smell this buſineſs with a ſenſe as cold 


| | Shakejpeare. 


As is a dead man's noſe. 
Corp. x. /. from the adiedive. - 


the trigorifick power. | 
Fair lined flippers for the cl. | 
_ Heat and coll are nature's two hands, whereby the chietly 
worketh; and heat we have in readineſs, in reſpect of the fire; 
- but for call we mult ſtay till it cometh, or ſeek it in deep 
caves, or high mountains; and when all is, done, we cannot 
obtain it in any great degree. 
When ſhe ſaw her lord prepar'd to part, 
A deadly colil ran ſhiv ring to her heart. Dr 
3. A diſcaſe cauſed by cold; the obitruttion otfper{pration. | 
What diteale haſt thou? V 
Awhoreſon cold, ſir; a cough. Shakeſp. Heary IV. P. ii. 
Let no ungentle u em ᷑ fe ont 
All taſte we have of heav'nly joy. ©. 
-. Thoſe rains, ſo covering the earth, might providentially 


ttruggle n as we get a fever by à coli. - Burnet. 


Co'LDLY. adv. [from cold. ] 
1. Without heat. 15 5 | 5 8 
2. Without concern; indifferently; negligently; without 
wirmth of temper or exprethon.. | 
What England fays, ſay briefly, gentle lord; 
We cglilly pauſe tor thee. 8 
Switt 1eem'd to wonder what he meant, 
Nor would believe my lord had ſent ; 
Sov never ofter'd once to ſtir, 
But cofifly faid, Your ſervant, Sir. 
| COo'LDNEss. rf. from cold. os 
| 1. Want of heat; power — the ſenſation of cold. 


in lummer in 
winter. N 
Such was the diſcord, which did firit diſperle 
Form, order, beauty through the univerſe ; 
While drynels moiſture, callneſs heat retilts, 
All that we have, and that we are, ſubliſts. Denhom. 
2. Unconccen; trigidity of temper z want of zeal; neghgence; 
diſregard. © RD N 
Diviuons of religion are not only the fartheſt ſpread, be- 
cauſe in religion all men preſume themſelves intereſted ; but 
they ate allo, for the moſt part, hotlier proſecuted: tor as 


that icy region, where they were forced to 


to 
conſtrued. Hooker, Dedication, 
finds a coldneſ7 and indifference in his thoughts, he ought to 
conclude, that he himſelf wants the faculty of diſcovering 
them. Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 409. 


le{inets in all her actions, and coldreſs to her belt triends. 


3. Coyneſs; want of kindneſs; want of patlion. 
Unhappy youth! how will thy coldreſs raile 
Tempeits and ttorms in his afflicted boſom ! Addi. Cato. 
Let ev'ry tongue its various cenſures chuſe, 
Abfolve with co/dneſs, or with ſpite accuſe. 
4. Chaltity ; exemption from vehement delire, 
The ſilver ſtream her virgin coldneſs keeps, 


Prior. 


CABBAGE, which lee. 
CO'LESEED. z. /. [from cole and ſeed.] Lat aro 
Where land is rank, it is not good to ſow wheat after a 
fallow z but colejeed or barley, or both, and then wheat. 
| Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Co'LEWORT. z. .. Icaplyynr, Sax. ] See CABBAGE, of which 
It1s 4 Ipecics. 
The decoction of cotewworts is alſo commanded to hathe 
them. Wiſeman of an Eryſipelas. 
Next took the colexworts, which her huſband got 
From his own ground (a imall well- water'd ſpot ;) 
She {tripp'd the ſtalks of all their leaves; the beſt 
She cull'd, and then with handy care the dreſs d. Dryden. 
How turnips hide their {welling heads below, 
And how the cloſing colewworts upwards grow. 


ave a quicker perception of the heat of the | 


4. Unaffected; frigid; without paſſion; without zcal z with- 


Hooker, Preface, $8. 
That ſeem like prudent helps, are very poiſonous. Shak. 


Wethould not, when the blood was cold, have threatened 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


His voice, his ſole appearance, makes them bold. Dryden. 


|. To COLLA'PSE. v. #. { collabor, collapſits, 
raiſe and 


8, Not welcome; not received with kindnels or warmth of | 


$ hakeſpea re. 


Shakeſpeare's W inter's Tale. 
1. The cauſe of the ſentation of cold; the privation of heat; 


| Shakeſpeare. 2 


Bacon's Vat. Hiſt. No 69. 


EE | 2- The {entation of cold; coldneſs; chilneſs, 


redens Fables. | 


Roſcommon. 


contribute to the ditruption of it, by ſtopping all the pores, | 
and all evaporation, which would make the vapours within. 


akeſpeare's King Jobn. | 


Savift. 


He rclates the exceſſive coldze/s of the water they met with 


Boyles Experiments. 


much as colcneſs, which, in other contentions, may be thought | 
proceed from moderation, is not in thele fo favourably. 


_ It upon reading the admired paſſages in ſuch authors, he 


It betrayed itſelf at firſt in a fort of indiſterence and care- 


Arbuthuot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 


For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps. Pope s Wind/. Fon. 
COLE. u. ſ. [capl, Saxon.] A general name tor all torts ot 


Gay. | 


COL 


Co Lick. 1. /. Ccolicug Latin. }] 


It ſtrictly is a ditorder of the colon; but looſely, any diſ- 
order of the ſtomach or bowels that is attended with pain. 
I here are four forts: 1. A bilious cee, which proceeds 
from an abundance of acrimony or choler irritating the bow - 
els, fo as to occation continual gripes, and generally with a 
lootenels ; and this is beſt managed with lenutives and emol - 
lients. 2. A flatulent co{zch, Which is pain in the bowels 
from flatus's and wind, which diſtend them into unequal and 
unnatural capacities; and this is managed with carmnatives 
and moderate openers. 3. An hyiterical colich, which wiſes 
from diſorders ot the womb, and is communicated by content 
of parts tothe bowels; and is to be treated with the ordinary 
hyſtericks. 4. A nervous col:ck, winch is from convullive 
ſpaſms and contortions of the guts themſelves, from foie 
dilorders of the ſpirits, or nervous fluid, in their component 
fibres; whereby their capacities ate in many places {treighten - 
ed, and ſometimes ſo as to occation obitinate obſtructions : 
this is belt remedied by briſk catharticks, joined with opiates 
and emollient diluters, There is alto u ip-cics of this t- 
temper which is commonly called ihe ſtone clic, by content 
ot parts, from che irritation of the ttone or gravel in ihe blu - 
der or kidneys; and this is moſt commonly to be teated by 
nephriticks and oily diureticks, and is greatly aflifted with 
the carminative turpentine clyſters: | Quincy. 

Colicks of infants proceed from acidity, and the air in the 
aliment expanding itſelf, white the aliment ferments. 


Arbuthnot, 


„ es. 
atin.] To fall to- 
gether; to cloſe ſo us that one ſide touches the other. 
In conſumptions and atrophy the liquids are exhauſted, 
and the {des of the canals collapſe; therefore the attrition 
is increaſed, and conſequently the heat. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
COLLA'PSLON. 7./. [from collapſe.] . 
1. The {tate ot vetlels cloſed. 
2. The act ot cloung or collapſing. 


CO'LICK. adj. Affecting the bowels. 
In teſtine ſtone, andulcer, colick pang: 


COLLAR, 2. /. { collare, Latin. ] 
1. A ring of metal put round the neck. 


That's nothing, tays the dog, but the fretting of my collar: 
nay, ſays the wolt, if there be a collar in the cate, I know 
better things than to ſell my liberty. L'Efrange, Fab. 68. 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds,” * 25 
With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound, 
And collars of the tame their neck ſurround. Dryd. Fab. 


2. The part o the harneis that is faſtened about the horte's neck. 


Her waggon-ſpokes made of long ſpinners legs, 
The traces of the jmalleſt ſpider's web, . 
The collars ot the moonſhine's watry beams.  Shakeſp. 
3. The part of the dreſs that ſurrounds the neck. 
4. To ip the Coll AR. To get free; to eſcape; to diſentangle 
hinuelt from any engagement or difficulty. 
When as the ape Pom heard fo much to talk 
Ot labour, that did from his liking baulk, 3 
He would have ſlipt the collar handiomely. Hubberd's Tale. 
5. ec of Brawn, is the quantity bound up in one 
parcel. | | 


CO'LLAR-BONE. 7. / [from collarand bone.) The clavicle; 8 


the bones on each tide of the neck. 5 
KA page riding behind thecoach, fell down, bruiſed his face, 
and broke his right collarbone. Wiſemau's Surgery. 
70 COLLAR. v. a. [from the noun.]J _ 5 


1. Jo ſeize by the collar; to take by the throat. 
2. To COLLAR beef, or other meat; to roll it up, and bind it 


hard and cloſe with a ſtring or collar. 5 
To COLLA IE. v. a. [conſero collatum, Latin. ] 
1. To compare one thing of the ſame kind with another. | 
Knowledge will becver a wandering and indigeſted thing, 
if it be but a commixture of a few notions that are at hand 
and occur, and not excited from a luttcient number of in- 
ſtances, and thoſe well collated. Bachu's Nat, Hift. Ne 8 39. 
hey could not relinquiſh their Judaiſm, and embrace 
Chriſtianity, without conſidering, weighing, and collating 
both religions. RET EN | f South. 
2. To collate books; to examine if nothing be wanting. 
3. With to, To place in an eccleſiaſtical benefice. I 
He thruſt out the invader, and collated Amidort fo the be- 
netice; Luther pertorimed the conſecration. Atterbury. 
It apatron ſhall neglect to preſent unto a benefice, that has 
been void above lix months, the biſhop may colfatethereunto, 
| 5 | _ Ajliffe's Parergon, 
COLLA'TERAL. adj. [con and latus, Latin. | | 
1. Side to ſide. Es 5 | 
In his bright radiance and collateral light © : 
Muſt I be comtorted, not in his ſphere. - Shakeſpeare. 
Uhus laying, trom his radiant teat he roſe, 


Of high collateral glory. Milton's Paradije Loſt, b. x. J. 86, | 


2. Running parallel. 
3. Ditfuſed on either ſide. 


But man by number is to manifeſt 
His ungle imperfection; and beget 
Like of his like, his image multiply'd; 
In unity detective, which requires „55000 
Collateral love, and deareſt amity. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

4. In gencalogy, thoſe that and in equal relation io ſome 
common anceitor, 7 
Tie eltate and inheritance of a perlon dying inteſtate, is, 

by right of devolution, according to the civil law, given to 
ſuch as are allied to him e latere, commonly ſtiled collateralt, 

if there be no atcendaucs or deſcendants. ſurviving at the 
time of his death. Ajiife's Parergon. 
5. Not direct; nat immediate. a 

I hey shall hear and judge 'twixt you and me, 
It by direct or by collateral hand 5 | 
They tind us touch'd, we will our kingdom give | 
To you in ſatisfaction. Shakeſpeare. 

6. Concurrent. 3% LIN 
All the force of the motive lies entirely within -itlelf ; it 
receives no collateral ſtrengini from external contideratiuns, 
0 0 | Atterbury's Sermons. 
CoLLaA'TERALLY. adv. [from collatera.) 
1. Side by fide, _ 7 : 
Theſe pullics may be multiplied, according to ſundry dif. 
ferent ſituations, not only when cy arc luvordinatz, but 
allo when they are placed collaterally. Wilkins. 


2. Indirecily. 


By aſſerting the ſcripture to be the canon of our faith, 1 
have created two enemies : tlie papiſts mort directly, becauſe” 
they have kept the {criyture from us; and the fanaticks mure 
collaterally, hecautc they have aſſumed what amounts to an 
in{allibilityn the private ſpirit. Dryden. 

3. In collateral relation. ; 
CoLLa'TiON. 2. / [collatic, Latin. 
1. The act of conferring or beſtowing; gift. ; 

Neither are we to give thanks alone for the firit collation of 
theſe benefits, but alſo for their preſervation, Ray. 

2. Compariſon of on copy, or one thing of the ſame kind, with 
anotlici , | ; 

In the diſquiſition of truth, a ready fancy is of great uſe; 
provided that collation doth its office. Greew's Ciſmol. 

I return you your Milton, which, pen collation, I hnd to 
be revited and auginented in ſeveral places. Pope. 

3. In law. 

Collation is the beſtowing of a benefice, by the biſhop that 
hath it in his own gift or patronage ; and differs from inſtitu- 
tion in this, that inſtitution into a benefice is performed by 

| | rae 


\ 


the butkop 31 the preſentation of another who is patron, or 
hh the patron's nigat for the time. Comet, 
Biſhops thould he placed by collation of the king under his 
Jetters patent, without any precedent election or confirmation 
enluing. | Hayward. 
4. A repalt. 2 
COLLATITIOUS. adj. [col{atitivs, Lat.] Done by the con- 
tribution of many. Diet. 
COLLA'TOR. . /. {from collale. ] ; 
2. One that compares copies, or manuſcripts. | 
To read the titles they-give an editor, or collator of a manu- 
feript, you would take him for the glory of letters. Addon. 
2. One who preſents to an eccleſiaſtical benehce. 
A mandatory cannot interrupt an ordinary col/ator, till a 
month is expired from the day of prefzntation. Alike. 


To COLLA'UD. v. a. [collaudo, Latin. ] To join in N $ 


eek, 
COLLEAGUE. u. ſ. [collega, Latin.) A partner in oſlice or 
employment. Anciently acceuted on the lalt ſyllable. 

Eaty it might be teen that I intend | 
Mercy colleague with jultice, ſending thee. Par. Loft. 
"The regents, upon demiſè of the crown, would Keep the 

peace without colleagues... Swift, 
To CornLEaAGUe. v. a. [trom the noun.] To unite with. 
© Colleagued with this dream of his advantage, 
He hath not fail'd to peſter us with meſſage, 8 
Importing the ſurrender of thoſe lands. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
7; COLLECT. wv. a. | colligo, collectum, Latin.] 0 
1. To gather together; to bring into one place. 
Iiis memory alone that enriches the mind, by preſerving 
hut our labour and induſtry daily collect. Watts. 
2. I dre many units, or numbers, into one fum, : 
{ta man ef into one ſum as great a number as he 
plats, m5 mulitude, how creat ſocver, leflens not one jot 


cho power ot adding toit. Lotte, 
3. Io gun from obſervation. | | 
The reverent care I bear unto my lord, . 
Nade me colledt thete dangers in the duke. SH ,. 


4. To inter as a conſequence; to gather from pres. . 

Illo great the force of ſuch an erroneous peri1alion is, we 
may celicct trom our Saviour's premonition to Is diſciples. 

33 6 Os Decay Piety. 
They conclude they can have no idea of infinite ſpace, 
becauſẽ they can have no idea of inſinite matter; wude con- 
trquence, { conceive; is very ill collected. Locke, 
4. 7) COLLECT himfelf. 


. ꝗ OLI R Rt, 
No more amazement, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
225 Affrighted much, os 

I did in time collect myſelf, and thought 5 
This was fo, and no flumber. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Proſperity unexpected often maketh men careſeſs and re- 
mils; whereas they who receive a wound, become more vi- 
gilant and colefed. 3 Hazzard. 
Co'LLECT. 2. /. [colleFa, low Lat.] A ſhort compicheniive 
prayer, uſed at the ſacrament; any ſhort prayer. | 
| Thin let your devonen be humbly to ny over proper” 
collect. Taylor i Gude to Devotion. 
- COLLECT NEOUS. ad}. {collefFanens, Lat. ] Gathered up to- 
gether; collected; notes compiled from various books. 


TS 


Coin ert. adj. [from collect.] That which may be ga- 


there from the premiſes by juſt conſequence, = | 
Whether thereby be meant Euphrates, is not colle&ible 
- from the following words. rown's Vilgar Errours. 
Col brd riOR. rj. [trom collect. e 
1. The act of gathering together. 
2: An allemblage; the things gathered. . 
No perjur' knight defires to quit thy arms, f 
Fairelt cllectian of thy tex's charms. 5 Py ion. 
The gallery is hung with a numerous cle of pictures. 
| „„ A diliſun on Italy. 
4. The nctof deducing conſequences ratiocination; ditcourte, 
This tenſe is now fcarce in ute. VV 
It once we deſcend unto probable collections, we are then in 
the territory where free and arbitrary determinations, the ter- 
ritory where human laws take place. Hooker, b. i. & B. 
4. Acbrollary; a conſectary deduced from premiſes; deduc— 
tion; conleguence. 8 | 
Cliritt had overcome the tharpnets of death, Wa then opened 
the kingdom of heaven to all behevers; a ung tus htort! 
atlirmed with circumitance, were taken as mitnuating an 
oppolite demal before dat cucumitance be uccompilhed, 


This label 
Ix G trom ſenſe in hardneſs, that T can 
Make no clcetivun of it, 
When the, from fut arts, one 1K L doth draw 
Gath'rins trom divers tighis, one act of War; 
From man cats like; one rule of law: 
Thee her collections, not the ſenſes are. 
Cor.nricTITIOUS. ad). [ collectitivs, Lat.] Gathered 
CoOLLE'CTIVE. adj. [from collect, collect, French. | 
», Gathered into one maſs; aggregated z accumulutive, 
A body collective, becaule it containcth a huge multitude, 


up. 8 


. Hooker, b. iii. & 81. 
The three forms of government differ only by the civil ad-. 


niniſtration being in the hands of one or two, called Kings, 
- 1n a tenate called the nobles, or in the people collective or e- 
preſentatwe, who may be called the commons. Swift, 
The difference between a compound and ae idea 
+=, that a compound idea unites things of a ditivrent kind; 
but a colleive idea, things of the fame. Has, Logich. 
2. Employed in deducing confequences; argumentative. f 
Antiquity lett unto us many taltitics, controutable notonly 
by critical and collective renſon, but contrary OdIervations. 
Eraun's Vilgar Errours, h. i. c. 6. 
3. In grammar. ] A collective noun is a word vel my c xprefles 
a multitude, though telt be ſingular; as a c]; an 
amy. 


Count CTIVELY. adv. {from collective. ] In a general maſs; 
in a body; not tingly ;; not numbered by indisiddals; im the” 


aggregate; accumulativelyz taken together; in a Rate of 
combination or union. | | 
Although we cannot be tree from all{in cofec7rwely, in ſuch 
fort that no part thercof ſhall be tound inherent in us, yet 
diltributively all great actual oftences, as they offer themſelves 
one by onc, both may and ought to be by all means avoided, 


Hooker, b. v. 48. 


Singly and apart many of them are ſubject to exception, 
ret callectiwuely thay make up a good moral evidence. Hate, 
Ihe other part of the water was condenied at the ſurface 

ot the carth, and fent forth collediwely into ttanding ſprings 
and rivers. Wondtevard's Natur 7 Bl 

CoLtECcTOR. n.ſ. [ collefor, Latin: ] | 

t. A gatherer; he that collects tcattered things together. 

The grandtather might he the tirit colleffor of them into 

a body. Hales Common Lax of England. 
Volumes, without any ot the collect s own reflections, 

| A. lliſun on Italy. 

a. A tax-cathcrerz a man employed in levying duties, or 

tributes. El 8 i 
A gr. at part of this treaſure is now emberzled, Javiſhed, 
and teatted away by collectors, and other othcers. Temple. 
Ihe commiſtions of the revenue are diſpoſed of, and the 


4. A college in foreign univerſities is a lecture read in publick. 


1. Containing acollege ; inttituted after the manner of a college. 
I wiſh that yourtelves did well conſider how oppotite ccr- | 


COLLEGIATE, 2. . [from college. ] A member of a college; 


 CO'LLET. 2. / Fr. from collum, Lat. the neck. 1 | 
1. Ancient. ſomething that went about the neck: ſometimes. 


3. A term uſed by turners. | 8 | 
| e. To COLLIDE. v. a. [collido, Latin.) To ſtrike againſt each 
To recover from ſurprize; to gain | 0 PREY 
command over his thoughts; to aſſemble his ſentiments. 
COLLIER. . /. from coal.} | 1 N 
| 1. A digger of coals; one that works in the coal pits. 


3 . great collier, and a great landman. 
3. A ſhip that carries coals, 
CO'LLIERY. 2. /. ¶ from collier. ] 


2. The coal trade. f = 


 COLLIMA'TION, 1. . [{rom cllims, Lat.] The att of aiming 


| COLLINEA'TLON, 2. / 


70 CO LLIQUAT E. v. a. [colliqueo, Latin.] To melt; to 
It thould be aweak collection, if whereas we far, that when | 


Hooker. 


Shakeſpeare s Cymbeline. | 


24 Dawes. 


tflory. | 


CoLLEUGATARY, 1. /. [from con and legatuyl, a legacy, Lat. 
In the civil law, a perton to whom is lett a legacy in common 
with one or more other perſons. : Chautbers, 

COLLEGE. 2. J. [colleginm, Latin. } | 

1. Acommunity; a number of perſonsſiving by ſome common 
rules. 5 | | 

On barbed ſteeds they rode in proud array, | 
Thick as the college of the bees in May. Dryden. 

2. A ſociety of men {et apart for learning or religion, 

He is return'd with his opinions, which © 
Have fatisfied the king for his divorce, 
Gather'd from all the famous colleces . | 
Almoit in Chriſtendom. Shakelpcare's Henry VIII. 

[ would the college of the cardinals | 
Would chufe him pope, and carry him to Rome. Shak, 
his order or fociety is lometnnes called Solomon's houſe, 

and fometimes the cgllige of the fix days work. Bacon. 
3. The houte in which the collegians relide. 
Huldah the propheteſs dwelt in Jeruſalem in the college. 
2 Kings, xxil. 14. 


COLLE' GAL. adj. | from college.] Relating to a college; poſ- 
ſelled by a college. | 


a member of à college. | 
COLLEGIATE, adj. Lcollegiatus, low Latin.] 


tain of your politions are unto the {tate of collegiate. tocietics, 
whercon the two univertities conſiſt. Heoker, Preface, & N. 
2. A collegiate church, was ſuch as was built at a convenient 
diſtance from the cathedral church, wherein x number of 
pretbyters were tettled, and lived together in one congre- 
gation, | SETS _ Apliffe's Parergon, 


u man bred in a college; an univertity man. 

Thele are a kind of empiricks in poetry, who have got a 
receipt to pleaſe; and no collegiate like them, tor purging the 
-paſlions. | Rymer's Tragedies of the laſt Age. 


the neck. FEW 8 
2. That part of a ring in which the ſtone is ſet. 


other; to beat, to daſh, to Knock together. 


Scintillations are not the accenſion of air upon collifion, but 
inflammable effluencies from the bodies collie l. Brown. 


2. A coal-merchant; a dealer in coals. 3 
I knew a nobleman a great graſier, a great timberman, a 
Bacon, Efſoy 35. 


1. The place where eoals are dug. 


COLLIFLOWER. 2. . [from capl, Sax. cabbage, and Aoxver, } 
See CAULIFLOWER and CABBAGE. OS 
COLLIGA'TION, 2. . [calligatin, Lat.] A binding together. 
Theſe the midwite contriveth into a knot, whencethat tor- 
tuolity or nodoſity, the navel, occationed by the corigation of 
veſlels. . Broaon s Vulgar Erreurs, . v. c. 5. 


at a mark; aim, 


* 


a l ict. 
| colliueo, Lat.] The act of aiming. 
COLLIQUABLES. @&%. [fron colliquate.] 
Able tobe meited.. | Fo 
The tender conſiſtence renders it the more colliguable and 
conſumptive, . Harde ou Conſumpttons. 
COLL QUAMENT. n. ſ. from colliquate.] The ſubſtance to 
which any thing is reduced by being meſted. 1 55 


power of melting or diflolving. 
dittolve; to turn from ſolid. to fluid. 


what was colliquated had been removed from the fire. Boyle. 

The tat of the kidneys is apt to be coll:quated through a 
great heat from within, and an ardent colliquative fever. 

| FY . Harde on Conſjumptions. 

COLLIQUA'TION. . .. [ colliquatio, Latin. ] ö 


as proceeds from a lax compages, and wherein they flow off 
through the ſecretory glands, and particularly through thote 
ot the (kin, faſter than they ought z which occaſions fluxes 
ot many kinds, but moſtly profuſe, greatly, clammy ſweats. 
5 | | Quincy. 
From them proceed arefaction, collzquatior, concoction, 
maturation, and moſt eftects of nature. Bacer's Nat. Hiſt. 
Any kind of univertal diminuuon and col{:quarion of the 
body. ; Hart on Conſumptions, 


[Con IQUATIVE. g. [from colliguate.] Melting; diffolvent, | 


A colliquative fever is ſuch as is attended with a diarrhoea, 
or profile feats, from too lax a contexture ot the fluids. | 
„„ 23 - eh inc. 

It is a conſequent of a burning colliquatig fever, whereby 
the humours, greate, fat, and fleth of the body, are melted. 
7 Hare) on Conjurptions. 
COLLIQUFFA'CTION, 2.f. [colliquefacto, Latin. ] The act of 

melting together ;z reduction to one mais by fluxion in the 

F | ; | 

After the incorporation of metals by ſimple colliqucfaction, 


ſents of metals, it would be tried by e ee, of their 
diſtolutions. | Bacon s Phyſical Remarks. 
COLL1'SON. . /. [from collifio, 12 . 
1. The act of striking two bodies together. 
Or by co/l;/ion of two bodies grind, , | 
The air attrite to fire. Paradiſe Loft, b. x. I. 1072. 
The devil tometimes borrowed fire from the altar to con- 
ſume the votaries; and by the mutual co/{z/ion of well-meant 
zeal, ſet even orthodox Chrittians in a flame. Decay of Pzety. 
The flint and the ſteel you may move apart as long as you 
pleaſe; but it is the hitting and colliſion of them that muſt 
make them ſtrike fire. | Bentley's Sermons. 
2. The {tate of being ſtruck together; a claſh. _ 5 
Ihen from the claſhes between popes and kings, 
Debate, like ſparks from flint's collzſion, ſprings. Dei 


ſtation. | | 
It you deſire to Lupe rinduceany virtue upon a perſon, take 
the creature in which that virtue is molt eminent: of that 


| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
CoLLOCA'TION. . ſ. [ collocatio, Latim.] | 
1. The at of placing; diſpoſition. 
2. The inte of being placed. 85 5 
In the collocation of the ſpirits in bodies, the collocation is 
equal or unequal z and the ſpirits are coacervate or diffuſed. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſlory, Ne 846. 
Col loc u' rIoR. 2. . [ collecutio, Latin.] Conterence; con- 
vertation. | : 
To COL LO E. wv. z. [probably from colloquor, Latin. ] To 
wheedle; to tlatter z 
word, 


cellsctur; we appointed by the c(ommiſneperz. S/. 


COLLEGIAN.z./. [from college. ] An inhabitant of a college; 


Jo CO'LLY. v. 4. 


Ealily diſſulved; li-. 


COLLIQUANT. adj. {trom colliquate.] That which has the | 


The tire melted the glaſs, that made a great ſhew, after 5 


Ibemelting of any thing whatloever by heat, more parti g 
culurly ſuch u temperament or diſpoſition of the animal fluids | 


for the better dilcovering of the nature, and conſents and dit- | 


enham. | 
To COLLOCATE.. v. a. | colloco, Latin.} To place; to 


creature take the parts wherein that virtue chiefly is collocate. 


Coo. #./. [Ttis derived by Minſhew from co „ | 
raſher broiled upon the coals; a carbonade ] M and 5,4 
1. A ſmall _ ot meat. : 

Sweetbread and coll»ps were wi _ 4 
About the ſides. f 3 52 e i 
a _ pu 79.46 has FN things profcte de kalle 
Whit gnitter Scotch 50% os d alf ge 

2. A eee ot any animal. : Aing * Cotter, 

de hon is upon his death-bed: not a : 

not apply tor «calle ot him. 7 Eran? ar docs 

3. In burletque language, a child. n 

| Come, Sir Pave 

Look on me with your welkin eye, feet villain, 

Mott dear'ſt, my collop. Shakeſpeare's Mintt Vr + 

a Thou art a collop of my fleſn. Tat, 

; And for thy ſake I have ſhed many a tear. 

Co LLOQUY. . ſ. [ colloquium, Latin. Conterence: 

lation; alternate ducourſe; talk. ; 

My earthly by his heav'nly over-power'd 
In that celeſtial colloquy ſublime, ts 
As with an object that excels the ſenſe, 
Dazzled „and ſpent, funk down. Milton's Para. ig [1 

In retirement make frequent colloquies, or mort dit 0 
ings, between God and thy own ſoul, 4” 


8 babe J. 


com. 


2 


e lit dert properly colly, from coal hey 


Colloww is the word 
burnt coals, or wood. 
COLLU'CTANCY. 4. J. C colluctor, Lat.] 

telt; oppolition of nature, 
COLLUCTA'TION, A. J [ culluctatio, Lat.] Contett: ſtruggle; 
contrariety z oppoſition; {pite. „ 
The thermæ, natural baths, or hot { 


)y. which they denote bluck grime of 
H aadavard on FF N 
A tendency to ene 


wings, do not ow 
their heat to any colluatiau or jr rs eh Foy ED 
in them. Woodevard's Naivral Miter” 
To COLLUDE. v. a. [ colluds, Lat.] To contpircins Hub 
to act in concert; to play into the hand of cach otger. 1 
COLLU'SION. 2. /. ¶colliſio, Latin.] e 
| Culluſion is, in our common law, a deceittul agreement of 
compact between two or more, tor the one part to brive a 
action againſt the other to tome evil purpotr ; as to dciray 
third of his right. Chu 
By the ignorance of the merchants, or diſtonefty of ul. 
ers, or the colluſion of both, the ware was bad, an the pre. 
t xceſſive. 5 + 7 
COoLLU'slvE. adj. [from collude.] Fraudulentiy cnc. 
See COLLUSION, _ | f F? 


CoLLU'SIVELY. adv. [from elluyfive.} In a manner fas. 


dulently concerted. 
by ſecret concert. . 
CO'LLY. 1. /. [ trom coal.] The ſmut of coal, 
Suppoic thou ſaw her drefled in lome old hirfüte attire, om 
of faſhion, courte ranucut, betmeared with 
fumed with opopanax, | $ 


* 


| COLLU'SORY. a}. from colludo, Lat.] Carrying on attay 


ki 21711 
il 1809 cdu, Prei- 


N N Ou U Hider 

I's grime with coal; to nut with col. 

Briet as the lightning in the cal nian, 

That, in a lpecn, untolds both heavhandealt 

And, ere a man hath power to lay berol 4, 

-.- Thefaws of darkneis do devour it up. S, er:. 
COLLI'RIUM. u. /. [Latin.] Anoinwen for the cots, 
COELMAR. . J. [FI encl, 1 A tort of PEAR, wlüch ie 


5 


| COLOGN Earth, u. /. Is a deep brown, very hel uturtocd, 


which, though generally etccemed an earth, 15 90 UE Hate 
toſlil; but contains more vegetable than mineral matter, ard 
owes its origin to the remains of wood Jong bur inte 
earth, It is dug in France and Germany, particulturly about 
Cologn, nor is England without it, Hell uu Fals. 
COLON, 1. /. LR. | 
1, A point [:] uſed to mark a pauſegreater than that of acom- 
ma, and lets than that of a period. Its uſe is not very exact 
fixed, nor is it very necellary, being contounded by nt 
with the ſemicolon. It was uied before punctuation was te 
tined, to mark almoſt any tenſe les than & pericd. 70.2yp 
it properly, we ſhould place it, perhaps, only where tlic 18/1? 
is continued without dependence of grammar or contra 
tion; as, 1 lowe him, I dejpije him: I hade long Ceaſe 10 fru 
ball never forbeor to ſucceur him. | 2 
2. The greateſt and wideſt of all the inteltines, about cg? 
nine hands hreadth long. It begins where the Aulus, 
in the cavity of the os ilium on the right hade; from then? 
alcending by the kiluey, on the {fame tide, ir palles under tus 
concave ſidè of the liver, to which it is tometumes ttd, s 
likewitc to the gall-bladder, which tinges it velow 1.9. 
place: then it runs under the bottom vi the tomacy tv 1 
iplecn in the left tide, to which it is alto Knit: trom thenees 
turns down to the left kidney z and thence patlini, mf! 
an 8, it terminates at the upper part of the vs cum, e 
.* rectum. NE e beg. 
Nov, by your cruelty hard bound, | 
I ſtrain my guts, my con wound, 8 Fettes 
The contents of the colon are of a tour, fetid, actd ik 
in rabbits. SH „„ Foyer on the Humour! 
 CO'LONEL. ». / [Of uncertain etymology. S 
ines it originally coleniglis, the leader of a.c0100y, ; Mat 
bee deduces it from calonna, à pillar; as fatrig ce 
exercitus columen. Each is plaufible. ]. The chief c 
mander of a regiment; à field officer of the highelt rol 
next to the general ofhcers. It is now generally 10h 
with only two dittinet ſyllables, . 2 
The chiefeſt help muſt be the cure of the c, that Nan 
the government ot all his garriton. Spenjer eu Ilia 
Captain or calonel, or Knight in ams, fo 
Whole chance on theſe defenceleſs doors may elle, 
It deed of honour did thee ever pleaie,, 111 
Guard them, and him within protect from harms, 4% 
Co'LONELSHIP.- x. /. [from colonel.) I be oflice or charss 
of colonel, : 
While he continued a ſubaltern, he complain Ml 
pride of colonels towards their officers z yet, in row -PInrt 
after he had received his commiſſion tor a regiment, H= 8 
felled that colonelſbip was coming fait upon him. 1 
To CO'LONISE. Y. a, [from coleny.] Lo plant wi oh 
bitants; to ſettle with new planters to plant with colon 
here was never an hand drawn, that did double tre 
of the habitable world, before this; tor o a ma w—_ 4 
term it, if he ſhall put to account as well that that By 9/0, 
17 . . Arther oecupation ànd- 
which may be hereafter, by the farther oecupat ied 
_ nizing of thoſe countries: and yet it camot be an n ct be 
one tpeak ingenuoutly, that it was the propagato | * 
Chrittian faith that was the adamant of that duſcorery 
try, and plantation; but gold and viver, and tempoks H. 
fit and glory; ſo that what was firſt 


\ ne 
ed againttre 


in God's prow 
- was but ſecond in man's appetite and mtenton.. 2 \ 
Druina hath advantage by acquelt of ane Ia 

colonizeth and fortifieth daily. 2 ag go 
 COLONNA'DE. . . (trom colonna, Ital. à Aceh ils 
1. A periſtyle ot a circular figure, ora ſeries ald Did 

poſed in a circle, and inſulated within hide. 10 . 

Here circling coloznades the ground inclole, 


And here the marble ſtatucs breathe In * _— la 


57 7 
2. Any ſeries or range of pillars. 5 gl. 
or you my colonmnades extend their wing“ 


COLONV. . /. [colonia, Latin.) 


N Y „ern 
1 1 * Ot ung 9 * 
1. A body of e drawn from the mother Conn 
4 | 8 


. 


to pleate with Kind words, A low. Ab . 
PR | but tome di 


ut place. 


COL 
| . 1 » 
der inhabitants and colontes he gave the fame law 
To _—_ they were born and bred. Spenſer on Ireland. 
under — out thele two rebellious ſepts, he placed Engliſh 
ooting o 1 
po in their rooms. f : bent py won 
dal, the Bacchus of the ancents, is d ed to have 
* . . N 7 8 5 11 1 it . 
Indians, planting colonies and building cities 


Ouris; on 
civilized tue Arbuthnot on Coins. 


plante 
Av 1 2 * Re Bs , 
7 Tens eite which trom far you ſee, 
he 
- I Carthage; 


Co'LOPHONY » . 


an turpentine, flowly evaporating about a fourth 
- the remaining ſubſtance ſuffered to cool, would 
nerent body, or a fine colophony. Boyle. 
and oils leave a colophony, upon the ſepara- 
A othheir thinner oil. Floyer on the Humours. 
non ot _ DA rs /. [ colocynthis, Lat. nexoxuvlio, ] The 
Coro e of the fame name, brought from the Levant, 
_— 333 of a large orange, and often called bitter 
Seng ſour is à ſort of golden brown : its inſide is full 
able. 3 hich are to be taken out before it be uſed. Both 
3 elan pulp are intolerably bitter. , 
__ of confiderable uſe in medicine. 1. Chambers. 
950 dak. adj. e ne Latin. ] Coloured; died marked 
ra eith tome colour. | 
- Re es kad humours of the eye been celorate, 
n ing from viſible objects woul have been 


Ot Venet 
or afth part, 
aFord mea C0 

Turpen tunes 


Jab. þ, 
con; 40 


nany rays proceed 
fF1me of t | 
1 [F J. ; 


ſtopt. ; | 5 N 2 | 
cob rio x. 1. J. [ £64070, Latin. ] 
ee e art or practice of colouring. | 
ty SU, . 1 ne «a> i g br wa? 

„ The Hate of being Coloured. 


place coloration, though it be 


BY t curioſities J ſhall | 
ws { eee tor beauty in flowers is their prehenn- 
"not owe nn ME Bacon Ab 10g = 5 
minctaz CorosTFIck. adj. [ colorificus, Latin. | WY uc 1 has the 
Hie, wer of producing dies, tints, colours, or hues. ; 

oh 80 do not ſuffer. 


a Haul: 


| In this compoſition of white, the ſeveral rays 
er. 


any change in their cotorifick qualities by ee. thy 
another 5 only mixed, and by a mixture of then co- 
urs produce white. Next 
a8 865 4 J. {coloſſus, Latin. ] A ſtatue ot enormous 
(0LO SSUS. 5. . | 
lot to mention the walls d. 
ans of Egypt, or col2fſe of Rhodes. 785 eniple. 
"There huge coloſzs role, with trophies crown'd, 
And runick characters were grav'd around. Pope. 
(orossE AN. adj. [ coloſſeus, Lat.] In form ot a coloſſus; ot 
we height and bignels of ſuch a ſtatue; cianthke. 
Latin. 


mender 
brug an 
dctraud 4 

Cut. 
1 of Wal- 
1 the price 

Suit. 


. 
CQNCEING, 


— 
71 3:7 


ſer frac ')LOUR. 2. /. [celor, VV 
8 the carr. gr bodies to the eye only; hue 3 = | 
nat It is a vulgar idea of the colours of ſolid bodies, when wie 
perceive them to be a red, or blue, or green tincture of the 
wriace; but a philoſophical idea, when we conhder the va. | 
attire, on rous colours to be difterent ſenſations, excited in us by the 
cally, pris niacted rays of light, reflected on our eyes in a ditterent 
acianeh), manner, according to the different ſize, or thape, or fituation 
h cou. & the particles of which the ſurfaces of thole bodies are 
compoled. * - - Watts's Logick. 
3 Her hair ſhall be of what colour it pleaſe God. Shake/p. 


For though our eyes can.nought but colorys tee, 
Yet olaurs give them not their pow'r of ſiglit. Dawes. 
The lizhts of colours are more refrangible one than ano, 

ther in this order; red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 


I W's EE 
"Kt pg? 


eres. 


ardochte, deep violet. | Newion 5 Opt. Exp. 7. | 

Put batte . The freltneſs, or appearance of blood in the face. 

maiter, ard My checks no longer did their colour boaſt. Diyden. 

ured m tie A ſudden horror ſeiz'd his giddy head. | 

ilriv-about And his ears trickled, and his colour fed. Dryden. 

ll on. Fifi 4 The tint of the painter. SORT 5 
When cach bold figure juſt begins to live, 

gat of a com- The ucach'rous cob, the fair art betray, 

very cx And all the bright creation fades away. . Pope. 


F & Ticcepreſentation of any thing ſuperficially examined. 
Whole wiſdom is only of this world, to put falſe colours 


ic by nur 


LOI WAS ite 


J. Topps pon things, to call good evil, and evil good, àgainſt the con- 
nere tlic e wetion of 2acir OWN CONLCIENCES . | Swift. 


5 Conccalment; palliaion 3 excuſe; ſuperficial cover. 


Or COnItrucs c 
is nomatter if IL do halt; J have the wars for my colour, 


FO jc 10 IH! 
* 


v4 my penſion {hall ſeem the more reaſonable. Shakefp. 
out eight !! Tier tin admitted no colour or excuſe. Ring Charles, 
: Husa e 6 Appearance; pretence ; talſe ſhew. : e 
trom there Under the colcur ot commending him, J 
les under . ! Rave accetis my own 10e to preter. ; Shakeſpeare. 


Merchants came to Rhodes with a. great ſhip laded with 
cer, under the colour of the ſale whereot they noted all that 
ws done in the city. Kuolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 


mes tied, 48 
ellow m tha 
omach ti de 
rom thence 
Ls 


Nad tpecies; character. 


„ im forth , 915 and women are, for the moſt part, cattle of this co- 
ume _ Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
ng. . lache plural, a ſtandard; an enſign of war: they ſay the 
wr; of the toot, and flandard of hore. = N00 
„ N He at Venice gave | 
, acid tk M's body to that eee country's earth, 


the Huncati. 
Sk money wa- 
lonv. Mit- 
trig cclum 73 
e chiet co 
higheſt raus, 
rally jou nat 


And his pure foul unto his captain Chriſt, „ 
er wile colours he had fought fo long. Shakeſp. 
Againſt all checks, icbukes, and manners, 5 
nt advance the colours of ny love, | | 
dor retire. Shakeſpeare's Terry 
$5 Vong the river under 


av ilii 


their colours, with trumpets 


8 44s 8 

4 A a I i Wn, » F . 

2 LOT compares a ragged coin to a tattei ed cours, 
7:(C+ 16 

COLOUR, Fay Se 2" 
LT, R. D. a. [coloro, Latin. 


mark with ſome hue, or die. 


oy 
ppl; that han 
ee Ire 


ay (£110 


Uiett 18 ey 1 4 ry pred tx * 2 
i gl ens chic than a certain power and diſpoſition to ſtir 
1 * In ar ; 1 p4 % - Y F . » 

2 don of this or that colour. Newton's Opticks. 
e do cute; to drels in ſpecious colous, or fair 
eahnces. ö f 1 ö 

8 told nim, tha: 


arms. A! 
ce or chars”? 


N 2 


nech a air 
a few nut. $ 
riments fes . 
im. J 
int With 1” 
with COLON 
double the de 
man may 50 


mer to IV. 
"OTA on ; ; 
0 3 00 pod of ZEneas by an exprets command 
. TIO forlaße we queen. Drzdeu's Ded. Aneid. 
* W aundle. : | 
"i ne lcarce heard of an 
„bie grievances of the! 


i» 
ry 
4 11. 


o 
\ 
« — 


cheſt kind, or countenanced 


By „ 4 (1,46 oe or Nore 6 ll 4 1 9 —— 
that 15, 4 ee More branches of the legiſlaturé. Adaliſon. 

on and "COLOUR 2 re ' 1 1 
dati fiel 1 tore! er ty Q jt? ms FS goods, 15 when a freeman aliows 4 
be abu beef Soo Ut the cultoinhouſe in his name; o 
pagation © * be. ner pays but üngle duty, when he ought to pay 
t GUICOTE = br, DEE 2 Philips. 
d tempos, We, © 10 buſh, A low word, only uied in 
d's providers 4 „laden. 

i Bac. COCRABLE -; 


on. ac 
inds. When 
„ec? 

olumn.] 7; 
of colum“ sie, 


240i. Fr ** „ - Ss * 
wr Iles. . om calaur.] Specious; plauſible. It 


a. 


Ys 
\ Nnave en 8 A A. 
bn: | n oads «> C :lourable 
They Beyer; ak ct other laws and rules already. Sper/. 
Cradiice ins . to lay hold on ſo colourable a matter, and 
Wl] oe Mauthorottulpicious innovation. Hogher. 


= - * Acrific 4 * * «Je 3 
ole, Lr coyet duln 85 eccleuaſtical govermnent and revenues to 
we ug on [18 cura 5 and ambition, they would have found no 
A * - 1 


4 . 
Woe deceſſity o 
et 
uon of 
FR 0; 


i : n K. Charles, 
e ot God will conſider us unto ſome 
*QRENCES 3 pet had not the ſincerity of our 


Davies on Ireland. | 


It is a violent pur- 


Ray on: the Creation. 


Nexwton's Opt. 


ind palace of Babylon, the py- | 


Corte 


COTLUMBARY. . /. 


CO'LUMBINE. 1. / 


Wives of Windſor. 


4. [With printers. ]- A 
\04nks on both tides were filled with companies, pai- | 1 


Kiielles's Hiſtory of the Tarks. | 
7s, - | COLUMNAR. 
Adaliſon. 


Ars, to peak properly, are not coloured: in them 
I wouid not favour or colour in any ſort 


Feleigh's Effays.. 


infurrection that was not,cs- 


proven to withſtand innova- 


ar h 2 "Ys , 
a" expectations, Brown s Vulgar Erreurs. 


CO'LOURABLY. ad. [from calourable.] Speciouſly; plau- 
libly. ; = | 
The proceſs, howloever colourably awarded; hath not hit 
the very. mark whereat it was directed, Bacon. 


COo'LOURED. participial adj. ¶ from colour.) Streaked; di- 


verſified with variety of hues. | | 
The coloured are coarſer juiced, and therefore not ſo well, 
and equally concotted. - Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


| Co'LOURING. . . from colour.) The part of the painter's 


art that teaches to lay on his colours with propriety and 


_— 
From lines drawn true, our eye may trace 
A foot, a knee, a hand, a face; : 
Yet if the colouring benot there, | 
At beſt *twill only not diſplcaſe. Prior. 
CO'LOURIST. 2. J. | from colour. ] A painter who excels in 
giving the proper colours to his detigns. ONES 
Titian, Paul Veroneſe, Van Dyck, and the reſt of the good 
colourifts, have come nearett to nature. Dryd. Dujrejnoy. 
Co'LOURLESS, adj. from colour.) Without colour; not 
diſtinguiſhed by any hue ; traniparent. 3 | 


” . 


Jranſparent ſubitances, as glaſs, water and air, when 


made very thin by being blown into bubbles, or otherways 
tormed into plates, exhibit various colours, according to their 
various thinneſs; although, at a greater thickneſs, they ap- 
pear very clear and colour!e/s. _ Nexvton's Opt. 
Pellucid colourleſs glats or water, by being beaten into a 
oer ortroth, do acquire a very intenſe whitenels, Bentley, 
COLT. 2. /. [colr, Saxon. ] 


1. A young horte: uſcd commonly for the male offspring of a 


horie, as bh tor the female. 5 | | 
Ine colt hath about tour years of growth, and ſo the fawn, 
and ſo the calf, acen's Natural Hiſtory, N 759. 
Like colts or unmanaged horſes, we ſtart at dead bones 
and liteleſs blocks. Taylors Holy Living. 


No ſperts, but what belong to war, they know 


To break the ſtubborn colt, to bend the bow. Dryd An. | 


2. A young fooliſh fellow. | 


Ay, that's a colt, indeed; for he doth nothing but talk of 


his horſe, TH Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
To COLT. v. u. [from the noun; | To fritk ; to be licentious; 


to run at large without rule; to riot; to frolick. | 


As ſoon as they were out of hght by themſelves, they ſhook 
off their bridies, and began to colt anew more licentiou!l 
than before, | Spenjer's State of I reland, 
To COLT. v. a. To betool. | | W 3 
What a plague mean ye, to colt me thus? Shakeſpeare. 
Colrs-FOOr. 2. /. | from: colt and foot. | 
It hath a radiated flower, whole ditk conſiſts of many flo- 


rets, but the crown compoſed of many halt florets: the em- 


bryoes are included in a multiſid flowercup, which turns to 


downy ſceds fixed in a bed. The {pecies are, 1. Common | 
coll got. 2. Round leaved fmeoth ct ft of the Alps. | 


The firſt common in watery places in England; the ſecond 

grows wild upon the Alps: the flowers ot this are 75 
and thote of the common fort yellow. 5 lillar.. 
COLTS-TOOTH. 7. /. [from colt and tooth. a 
1. An imperfect or ſuperfluous tooth in young horſes. 
2. A love of youtliful pleaſure; a diſpoſition to the practices 


of youth. | 
| Well ſaid, lord Sands 
Vour colis-tooth is not caſt yet??? 
No, my lord; nor thall not, while Ihavea ſtump. Shak. 


„„ oe ep. 55 
CO'LUBRINE, adj. [ colubrinus, Latin. J 
1. Relating to a ſerpent. e 
2. Cunning; ern | 55 
[columbarium, Lat.] A dovecot; a pi- 
geon-houſe. „ 5 CES 


© The eatth of columbaries or dovchouſes, is much deſired 


in the artifice of Jaltpetre. 
Ci Latin. ] x 

A plant with leaves like the meadow rue : the flowers are 
-pendulous, and of an anomalous figure: the pilty} of the 
flower becomes a mem; anaccous fruit, conſiſting of miny 
pods, each containing wany ſhining black ſeeds. Millar. 
Colimbines are of teveral torts and colours. They flower 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 


in the end of May, when few other flowers thew themſelves. 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


| CoO'LUMBINE, z. .. Lcclumbinus, Lat.] A kind of violet co- 
lour, or changeable dove colour. | Dial. 


COLUMN. 1. /. | columna, Latin. ] 
1. A round pillar, | 1 
1 ee 

from the ruins of Apollo's temple at Delos. 
| Round broken columns cluſping ivy twin'd. Pope: 
2. Any body of certain dumenſions preſſing vertically upon its 

BREA: > 2 Rs 

The whole weight of any coluzn of the atmoſphere, and 


likewiſe the ſpecifick gravity of its bates, are certainly | 


known by many experiments. Bentley's Sermons. 


3. [In the military art.] The long file or row of troops, or of 


: baggage, of an army in its march. An army marches inonc, 


two, three, or more columns, according as the ground will | 


allow. 5 


into two equal parts by a line patling through the middle, 
trom the top to the bottom; and, by ſeveral parallel lines, 
pages are often divided into three or more columns. | 


CoLUMNA'RIAS.S.. | 
White celui ſpar, out of a ſtone-pit. 
COLURES.- 1. J. [ £9 urt, Latin; 1 | 2 | 4 
Iwo great circles ſuppoſed to pals through the poles of 
the world: one through the equinoctial 
Libra; the other through the lolkitial points, Cancer and 
Capricoin. They are called the equinoctial and folltitial 
colures, and divide the ecliptick into tour cquatparts, The 
points where they interſect the ecliptick are called the car- 
dinal points. 
He circled; 
From pole to pole, traverſing each cure. 
Co'LWORT. 7. /. Sce COLEWORT. | 


5 adj. {from column.) Formed in columns. 
Woodward. 


Thrice the equinoctial line 
four times croſs'd the car of night 


Paradiſe Loft. 


bo 


thargy. 


CO MA. 1. ſ. IAH. A morbid diſpoſition to llcep; a le- 


Coua RT. a. / : 


—— sy the ſame comart,. 
And carriage of ihe articles deign'd, 
His fell to Hamlet. 1 
Coma'TE. z. ſ. [ron and mate. ] Companion. ; 
My comates and brothers in exile. Shak. As You Like It. 
CoMaTO'sE. adj. [from coma.) Lethargickz Nleepy to a 
diſcaſe. : 2585 N 5 
Our beſt caſtor is from Ruſſia; the great and principal 
uſe whereof, inwardly, is in hyſterical and comatoſe cates. 
Te Greg Muſaum. 
COMB in the end, and ComP in the beginning of names, 
teem to be derived from the Britiſn dun, which fignihes a 
low ſituation. 3 Gibſen's Camden. 


Comp, in Corniſh, ſignifies a valley, and had the fame mean- 
ing anciently in the French tongue. 

COMB. . / {camb, Saxon; am, Dutch.) 

1. An inftrument to ſeparate and adjuſt the hair. 


R. 1. ſ. [culron, Sax. culter, Lat.] The ſnharp non 

of a plough that cuts the ground perpendicularly to the hure. 

 CoLTISH. adj. [trom colt.] Having che tricks of a colt; 
1 | Wh „„ they had be 


3. With for betore the thing defended. 


the old Greek columns, and altars, were brought 
 Peacham. 


column is half a page, when divided | 


ints Aries and 


Harris. 


Shahefpeare's Hamlet. 
| | To COMBINE. H. 2. | 


By fair Ligea's golden comb 
Wherewith ſhe ins on diamond rocks, | 
Slecking her ſoft alluring locks, Milton, 
I made an inſtrument in taſhion of a co, whole teeth, be- 
ing in number ſixteen, were about an inch and a half broad, 
and the intervals of the teeth about two inches wide. Newton. 
2. The top or creſt of a cock, ſo called from its pectinated in- 
dentures. : . 
Cocks have great combs and ſpurs, hens little or none. 
High was his comb, and coral-red withal, my 
With dents embattl'd, like a caltle-wall. Dryden. 
3. The cantons in which the bees lodge their honey. Perhaps 
trom the ſame word which makes the termination of towng. 
and ſignifies Solea or deep. | OKs 
5 | This in affairs of ſtate, 
Employ'd at home, abides within the gate, 
5, "uy the _— to build the wall, 
o prop the ruins, leſt the fabrick tall. Dryd. ire. Ge 
To Co MB. V.&, [from the noun.] 2 885 Oy. 
1. To divide, and clcan, and adjuſt the hair with a comb. 
9 Her care mal be | | 
To comb your noddle with a three-legg'd ſtool, Shakeſp, 
Divers with us, that are grown grey, and yet would ap- 
pear young, find means to make their hair black, by combing 


it, as they lay, with a leaden comb, or the like. Bacon, 
Ns She with ribbons tied 1 8 
His tender neck, and comb'd his ſilken hide. Dryd. An. 


There was a ſort of engine, from which were extended 
1 * long poles, wherewith the man-mountain combs his 
12 | pax 
end. ; | Safe. 
2. To lay = thing conſiſting of filaments ſmooth, by > jo 
8 ing through narrow interſtices; as, to comb wool. . 
3 SH. 7. J. [comb and bruſh.) A bruih to clean 
CoMmB-MaAKER, z. ,. [contb and maker.) One whole trade 
is to make combs. 3 
| 2 his 3 is of uſe for the turner, engraver, carver, and 
combmakey, | Mortimer's Huſbandry 
A : | 5 * * * * 
To COMBAT. v. x. [combattre, Fr.] To fight; — 
| in 0 or hand to hand. jo | 
„ vardon me, Iwill not combat in my flirt. Sed. 
To Co'MBAT. wv. a. To oppoie; to fight. NY eſpe 
Love yields at laſt, thus combate, by pride, 
And ſhe ſubmits to be the Roman's bride. Granville, © 
Co MBAT. 7. J. [from the verb.] Conteſt; battle; duel; _ 
ſtrife; oppolition generally between two; but ſometimes it 
is uſed for battle. . . 
Ihoſe regions were full both of cruel monſters and mon- 
ſtrous men; all which, by private combats, they delivered 
the countries of. | Sidney, b it. 
But, oh, the noble combat that, twixt joy and ſorrow, was 
fonght in Paulina! She had one eye declined for the loſs of 
her huſband, another elevated that the oracle was fulkilled. 
. | | Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale 
„Ihe combat now by courage muit be try'd. Dryden. 
 CO'MBATANT. . ſ. [combattant, French. | 


z. He that fights with another; duelliſt; antagoniſt in arms. 


So trown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their trown. Muton's Par. Loft, b. ii. 
1 Who, ſingle comnmbataut, 5 

ee armies rank'd in proud array, 

imſelt an army. Miilion's Avoniftes, l. 344. 

He with his Word unſheath'd, on pain - 1 . 
Commands both combatants to ccale their ſtrife. Dryden. 

Like deſpairing combatants they ſtrive againſt you; as if 
[- eld unveiled the magical ſhield of Arioſto, Which 
__ dazzledthe beholders with too much brightneſs. Dryden. 
Ed ec og be pon  Iogeas 
When any of thole combatants firips his terms of ambi- 
_ guity, I ſhall think him a champion tor knowledge, Locke. 


Men become combatants for thoſe opinions. Locke. 
COMBER. 2. /. [trom comb.] He whole trade it is to diſen- 
tangle wool, and Jay it ſmooth for the ſpinner. NG 
CO'MBINATE. adj. {from combine.] Betrothed; 
teuled by compact. A word of Shakeſpeare, | 
She loſt a noble brother; with him the ſincw of her for- 
tune, her marriage dowry ; with both, her combinate huſ- 
band, this well ſeeming Angelo. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
| COMBINA'TION. 1. J. from combine: !:! 5 
1. Union for ſome certain purpote; aflociation ; league. A 
combination is of private perlons, a contederacy of ſtates or 
{overeigns. | | 2s „„ 


promiſed; ; 


NS „ This cunning cardinal | 
he articles o' th' combination dre. 
Ass himſelf plcas'd. Saleſpenre's Henry VIII. 
2. It is now generally uſed in an ill ſenſe; but was formerly | 
indifferent. | | IE 175 8 
I hey aim to ſubdue all to their own will and power, under 
the diſguiſes of holy combinations. | King Charles. 
3. Union of bodies, or qualities; commixture; conjunction. 
Iheſe natures, from the moment of their firſt combination, 
have been and are for ever inſeparable, Hooker, b. v. & 52 
Reſolution of compound bodies by fire, does not ſo much 
enrich mankind as it divides the bodies; as upon the ſcore 
of its making new compounds by new combinations. Boyle, 
Ingratitude is always in corzbitatzon with pride and hard- 
heurtednefs. 5 | South's Sermons. 
4. Copulation of ideas in the mind. hs | 
'F hey never ſuffer any ideas to be joined in their under-. 
- ſtandings, in any other or ſtronger combination than what 
their own nature and correſpondence give them. Locke. 
5. COMBINATION is uſed in mathematicks, to denote the va- 
riation or alteration of any number of quantities, letters, 
ſounds, or the like, in all the different manners poſſible. 
'Thus the number of poſſible changes or combinations of the 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet, taken firſt two by two, 
then three by three, Fc. amount to 1,391,724, 288,88, 252, 
999,42 5,128,493,402,200. 4 Chambers. 
To COMBINE. v. a. [combiner, Fr. binos jungere.] 
1. To join together, | 
Let us not then ſuſpect our happy ſtate, —_ 
As not ſecure to ſingle or combin d. Milton's Par. Loft, 
2. To link in union. 
God, the beſt maker of all marriages, | 
Combine your hearts in one, your realms in one. Shakeſp, 
3. Jo agree; to accord; to ſettle by compact. ED 
My heart's dear love is let on his fair daughter; 
As mine on her's, fo her's is ſet on mine, 
And all combir'd, 1ave what thou mult combine 
By holy marriage. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
4. To join words or ideas together; oppoſed to analyſe. 


1. To coaleſce; to unite each with other. Uſed both of things 
and perſons. 
— and policy, like unſever'd friends 
I' th' war, do grow together: grant that, and tell me 
In peace what each of them by th' other loſes, 
That they combine not there? Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
2. To unite in friendſhip or deſign. 8 5 
Combine together gainſt the enemy; 
For theſe domeſtick and particular broils 
Are not the queſtion here, wipes. rod King Lear, 
You with your foes combine, 
And ſeem your own deſtruction to deſign. Dryd. Aureng. 
CoMBLESS, adj, {from comb.} Wanting a comb or creſt. 
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wiv life. „ my {on, which came forth of | ce. The eint ome by Le On. Np Door widow 2 empeſt. 40. To Tart. 5 eater drawn out of than it 
bee: 85 ortn 0 5 5 e itment w 5 Shakeſpeare” o ſo rough — ME 0 | Pacen's Natir, of water Tan 
Ce, | | ather, and a am. XVi.1 Y mois of a ge itrancel is made of 3 tit, he let it go gal ra gilded bi Guy” | 
5. To advan and am come into the w 1 p And wi Hop man 50 and hardeſt fo divers |  COMes, A 4 again, and arter 1 utterfly; and when he c: icht | 
2* N 3 one ſtage or 3 liti Jobn, e pr Aletter 3 that wicked et Racon's che 7 16 41. To A opp caught 1t worries er it again and plas” caught © 
e e e nat - Vi, 28. © le ; VE ira : * E 1 bas = 4 1 2 n nd erer o 
Ep it come 10 5 eee to another. „ fog our a 1 1 FREY are per pet „ e en 0 
4 S 5 1 4 x Y 5 . s 1 i ; : { 15 — ; 8 7 * 1 2 1 2 a . 5 : 
ney one of ſo 10 = thought wearineſs d 285 3 5 ory, N17 . | | a = petually teazing their friends to c 1 . 
vet be wen 5 after ar G 3 5 W. 8 1 S6 ok A e him to Ae by thoſe h N his ſid Addiſon's ebe, W. e 
Nes aken order wi ned his s IV. Amidſt your trai . „Def. of Di me by the | £2 e he left, but is f. de, not onl ectator, A 19 
Seditious ti rder with before 1 is teeth upon Spai Exam rain, this unf. et. of Dijc by the | c 0% „but is ſeldon „not only makes hin lr hated 
us tumult h before it ca pon Spain E xamine how y „this unſcen j iſc. on Rom. 1del, | & oer to. $ ſeldom heæartil | mielt dass 
as brother and fi 8, and ſediti me to that. „22. To COME ü ou came by all 1 judge will wat Idol. 42. To CoM! : n heartily eſteemed d boſs he n 
an a litious fa to that. Baco, | ME in. T y all your ge wil Walt | '0 COME ow FAR hy thole de | 
beſt actions x l on; eſpecially if eee more gk What, I you 3 x your ſtate, Dry. Aureng 1, Ferhaps allo the 1 riſe in Atilate « SpeAtatur, Ji 1 O 
27 5 ate are taken in 1 O that, th we MT gere? « CE ES. 7 nB oer in thi ko p Hegmati Ne _ | 
1 E ill ſenſe , that the 1 | come in, and N= this :analvis gmatick liquor a 
ans, fo aily divers ſkirmi acon, F, as pertec ple ideas, th as . 43. To. C peration of the fire. s to part of it, de pid b 
1 that once the Kirmiſn irmiſhes with the P ay 16, ectly diitinCt as t! Soon in the fa 3 EINE OME out. To b the fire, Os 
: e | iſh was like t e Numidi- noſèe that c the ſame ſubject 5 efore his b e made publick | -.. 8 
Dd it came nolles's Hiſtory of juſt bat- | COME ix. Tod y ditterent ſenſes ſeveral others ame out, I had u dertak a 
wiſhed they had to that once, th iftory of the Turks. If the arch-r o comply; to yield | s.  Thavebeent et d undertaken the ante! * 
AL \ 2 L e th; Fg: „ urks. arch-rebel T : * O ield; - Lock ; i Deen tedi Wurf 5 1 
Ever y had had leſs „ they that had molt ! offer t vrone d; to hold o 4 the firſt tedious; RO Stun alt 
ne = . oft fe o coni vrone, int d out no wi e firſt di ; and, w _ de. 
bie ee Ant paſſion is a part of th ae 24. 75 not haue Aim be ſabmit imfelf + o es wy uh 44. To Co 3 ang e . wo ſe, it c len 
blows othing to be action 'ti f the action Nee 24.40 Coux i received ? | o her majelty e „ Io appca wo Dock. 
. | till „except“ ME in. FI ajeſty, wou. It is indeed e pear upon trial; . 
The for Dryde the players cem At what To arrive at a Spenſer 2 7 1 uid as inferior dei come out at lalt 1 | ial; to be d11coveres- | 
when Tr whereby bodies ha en on Dramatick Pave to | was come wang. our ſecond 8 or place of ren us elauil. The wei . Fill, 9 7 2 we ne to lock on the lain co 
y come tO 1 : ere is ve 4 Loet). and joi * 3 | adezvous, | _ eight of tl illing fleets Def. of Diſc, 01 1 1 
at ever ſo {| 5 immediate C ry much ore: Ther ] ned to our . cept the narr Seth Ounce, c ro 1e denar: . Of Lies on Rom. IA. 6 
6. To mal] a finite di ontact, than — Which in ch the Ply main fleet Narrow tes » COMES Ou! 1 arius, or the tevcnth of a Kon 
. ch: Annie diſtan 9 when 2 hic IvMmou . 18, Ixty-tweo ora! eventh of 3 Romi 
One Be 5 either for pette Cheyne's P . oa 25. 70 eee ee = bt 0pv/abn NOW cone OO, 45. To Cour out 1 Srams and four fevent2s- 8 
ſhould o Ariſtippus, . r or worſe "lh. 2. FI *. o becor nter Was abr » Thoſ ut arith., To gi Ark; 5 0 
rather giv Ppus, Tis a ſtr 5 hen came ri come modiſh : t. abroad. Dryden 8 ole great =. o give a Ve f aun, 
ſwered, B give to the range thi Then 1 e rich cio: ; to be br Darn. ee 4, at matters of chymi ent to; to let by 
aufe or th: ng why en in oaths an be brought . te thaw wrt} oem s of chym j . 2 
be oor Ryan Kays think dener philoſophers. v) —.— ſtruments were 8 n action SY ule. | 46. To eee roms out 8 8 * mutt be provokes - 
"Tea O Ic 11 es may {( an⸗- 8 ore movin 5 | W - 9. Fo 6 es "By , 2 
is fons con jloſophers. y ſooner con Silken „ loving no hat is this if conſent or vi E 7 
He bel come to Rn he ken Bacon's Afopb mean them in garments did not come in t 8 R 585 47. To Co 5 this, it my pariv il ot. 
; Ing (Me to the r dere K e knoweth it not Jeb. ir. 26. Ty ene, Was often gelte till late, Rents 2 Tue ak E To. Tolheount bak | not come to? Gat? 
- eeps 4 „ XIV : 1 Ei. T ained by law he uſe of n mpero 2 . O. 2 
i * Ou ve 7 P on 2 very b { . * Com { 8 9 0 be 3 p aw, Ar p th 0 be tra} — ut impoſe 1 f 
| ere told your uly tanuly polition. an ingredlent; Guth. on-Comns. | ranſported poſed fo great a cuſte (1 
5 to ume ö maſter had gone to a ta Locke 5 generous contempt of ee of 2 much as both CE or that the ruſtom upon dee 
\ So 0 attain 4n 2 Vern, and 00 * 4 ace thei 8 in P 0 J t} l g i « ce O the d Ron 58 
: ; 7 their h at corn and the freight W983 
A fo . condition or charad . . ter. appineſs, muſt come in which too many 3 N ee the-freis hi together. 
Does eat a . he comes to be 0 45 if 127. To Coun is 1 to heighten bis s Fame More than 10 pretend to know 55 Hijtor! of the Tyth. 
How came 32 5 Ben. J | trom huntin for. To be early | Atterb: — Animals eith our dividend comes 6 PERIL 
ble praver > C publican juſtified Ray Fohnſon's Catiling q Shape ng here the dogs my enough to obtain: wk comes to the oy upon vegetablesimme Hee . r : 
He oe * bl a ſhort 8 andin u Vy worth * re 1 ow et * _ en upon tl 2 als at att u — g ate, A Wt 
onder' Du 8 and hum- : Z, gent | th and ed . ge nothing. p dem. „upon other aum. 18 heh hate a 
Wes de 4 Sg ſhe NG ww Ste ules for Devotion virtue, By Bf Oy, and agr 1 wit and r He pays not this tax i | other auimals em 
1 . Ly n im _ ; / or — Our ? 81 t 4 * wn 11 ta imm 7 x 54 5 4 (04 wn at 
6 Nee eee gd If thinking i Cr _ N A Hang ew — yer kis pur ll 
2. Lo beco , and ſo much HR us informed, Ane P. iii.] come in fe ng is eſſential to m | Ts He tails to himſelf. Lo recov nat : 7 i 
INC, e relied upon, So rea to be Ty or their ſhare of pri MALT ſtocks and & emple. till To $ into {weet ecitacy of j ver his 12nies- ] b 
; uth*s Serm. Pe wy Led Paka 2 . Gir 55 w A 49. To 85 ones to him/clf y of joy, wherein I all Ea 5 
| ou'd not for * excluded b Thought MF fo ya 2 5 Taube. 4 
> — a * . een . 8288 . . pr * 5 
| Licks the ſolid = taſte o thi fleth come i It ce, we 205 o be effected; to fal out | 
: Tate Pin divers g the lame, their drit' 2 paſs that the w 
| n Sat. 15. Hon drifts and purple there 00 
: ow £0725 it to paſe, that ſor THR: Hooker, b. v. 9 0 
, ome liquors cannet pierce ur a 
] _ 


bodies, whil pervious to other 
n eme bodies, which are caſily pervious t 
mo we ſore * | Bayle's Hiftory of Firmneſs. 
ur up, To grow out of the ground. 
(9. Nene F ill accident is over- wet at ſowing time, which 
125 breedeth much dearth, inſomuch as the corn never 
weich us Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
el b by tentions are at leaſt the ſeeds 15 good actions, and 
een hether they come up or no. 
acht to ſow them, whe y 
erery man ought | Temple. 
| | appearance. 
1, 7 COME Up. To make app 


If wars ſhould MoW them down never ſo faſt, yet they may 


Ms ene tunplied, and come up again. acon. 
lene de 80 1 Tecs into ul, 1 a faſhion comes up. 
9. To Con up to. To amount to- . 
Vong 8.15 = arcs for a ſurrender, aſſerting that all theſe will 
ß er 
7 b COME up to. To riſe to. 
Ao * 40 Whole ignorant credulity will not 3 | 
I's Come ub to tn truth. Shakeſpeare's Winter" s Tale. 
hee Confiderations there are, that may make us, if not come | 
"£0 the character of thoſe who rejoice in tribulations, yet 
ws, oo W: tisfy the duty of being patient. Wake. 
ez. A oo - tee byſl nz, which fome ＋ wore, Jour have 
1 Te ir rice, that there is no ſtuff in our 
Tal. been of luch 7757 N Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Weg gar Nt full, it is angry at all words that cannot 
oniach When the heart is full, it is angry Sevift. | 
Hiltery, ome up .O ,t. | | | = 
bling . To Cour up with, To overtake. 
rarer 1 T; COME _ To invade; to attack. Ny ITY 
feine . Three hundred horſe, and three thouſand foot Engliſh, 
TR "= manded by Sir John Norris, were charged by Parma, 
TY — „en them with ſeven thouſand horſe. Bacon, 
Wt, den old age comes upon him, it comes alone, bringing 
le or d. no other evil NN 1 5 _ | South. 
participle of the ver ? 3 | 
et com ley 8 r heard, and I am come for thy words. Dan. 
an, Coue, A particle of exhortation z be quick; make no delay. 
EIN Come, let us make our father drink wine. Gen. xix. 32. 
COME. A particle of reconciliation, or incitement to it. 
Come, come, at all I laugh he laughs no doubt; 
Mita, The only difference is, I dare laugh out. Pope. 
each. Cue, A Kind ot adverbial word for when it. ſhall come; as, 
Ilan. ane Wedneſday, when Wedneſday ſhall come. 1 
F. be is nne Candlemas, nine years ago the dy d. Cay. 
. * South, e, Cons. In futurity ; not preſent; to happen hereafter. 
ail; and, It lerveth to diſcover that which is hid, as well as to foretel 
miracle. that which is to come. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
n ah. In times fo come, 1 | * 
d withour Mx waves ſhallwaih the walls of mighty Rome. Dryden. | 
| Taxing a leaſe of land for years to come, at the rent of one 
k:1dred pounds. < EE 
. Couk. 1. /. {from the verb.] A ſprout: a cant term. 
- 'Shaleh, That the maltis ſufficiently well dried, you may know both 
gtodebate by the taite, and alſo by the falling off of the come or ſprout. 
ners, have = Mortimer's Huſbandry. | 
Fac. Couf biax. nf. [from comedy. F 
orſt. before . A player or actor of comick par. 
Can. 1. Aplayerin general; a ſtage- player; an actreſs or actor. 
. | Mcl:ifarion, pretty honey-bee, when of a comedian ſhe be- 
5. i. cant i. came a wealthy man's wife, would be ſaluted Madam Pithias, 
| ot Prudence. Camden's Remains. 
ld clear ne Comcilians on the ſtage ſnew all their ſkill, , 
be Cla ch. And after do as love and fortune will. 18 
„ ͤ 1, Awriter of comedies, „ 3 
ormer fete. Scalicer willeth us to admire Plautus as a comedian, but | 
with Spain. Terence as a pure and elegant ſpeaker. Peacham of Poetry. 
tal uten COMEDY. a. /. [comedia, Lat.] A dramatick repreſentation 
not protric c> the lighter faults of mankind. e 


.. 9 8 Vour honour's players 
ar Are come to play a pleaſant comedy Shakeſpeare. 
We. Drjc.s, A long, exact, and ſerious comedy: 
£ . ſcene ſome moral let it teach, 

Craud ill. 


A carcleſs comelineſs with comely care. 


ies c The ſervice of God hath not ſuch perfection of grace and 
of the Turk Gnielineſs as when tag dignity of the place doth concur. 
„„ RG 5 | 0 Hooker. | 

Deen. They ſkilled not of the goodly ornaments of poetry, yet 

5 wee ſprinkled with ſome pretty flowers, which gave good 

| | grace and comelineſs, Spenſer on Ireland. 
wens _Hirdly thall you incet with man or woman ſo aged or ill- 
Venter TJ, cue, but, if you will commend them for comel:neſs, nay 
e malt ande and tor youth too, mall take it well. | South. 
1 75 . Thereis great pulchritude and comelineſs of proportion in 
Of Watt! + 


tie leaves, flowers, and fruits of plants. Ray on Creation. 
A horſeman's coat ſhall hide | 


0 £40 
Rory, NO ds. 
— 


hen he caugdt 
r and 047.3 pieate, ; | 
I Cortina . Gracetul ; decent having dignity or grandeur of mien or 
| vox, Comelineſs teems to be that ſpecies of beauty which 

ex-11es reverence rather than pleaſure. . | 
i the principal part of beauty is in decent motion, no 


marvel though pertons in years ſeem many times more ami- 


j come 00.0 
tor, N* 133+ 4 
himtelt hav 
ed "Ty thole i 
No 16% TEES | cars 
255 +2 de youth as to make up the comelineſs. Bacon. 
g wont toc! 


„ baudfal when he was young. South. 
of it, de pi 
8 Fa. 


2. Vc of things, 


decent; according to propriety. 
Oh, what: 3 8 tO propriety 


af w M 2 1 6 
1 the anf ver er orld is this, when what is comel 


o {* as ou 
Si ute 


* 1s is a happi Q Ty / | 
Comes Ou 1 hay wit * 
In Dry. Dans en thele fellows ran about the ſtreets, 
giſcovered. cd ue: 18 ccufuñon. 5 N gr cl Coriolanus. 
1» Co vue NE FE ; . * 
ok on the tz En Os [from the adjective.] Handſomely; grace- 
7. on Rom. 14% To ride 
th of a Roma ve e to play at all weapons, to dance comely, be 
> a&CHArY Iv © 7 » 0: 8 
ſeventks. co Ty tor a courtly gentleman. Aſcham's Schoolmaſt. 
hut 27 ; 


\ 
k. x. /. from come. | One that comes. 


Jet By» Wh a fender ſtalk, which will not ſupport the weight; 


5 N 254 f 

uſt be pro 55 Au therctore theſe are all ſwift and haſty comers. Bacon. 
3 Tha de im is like a faſhionable hoſt, 5 | 

9 - "Su But wat y ſhakes his parting gueſt by th) hand; 

| rafbs.in ef arms outſtretch'd, as he would fly, 
upon al coſn w Ki 3 . comer : welcome ever ſmiles, | 
froms c | Yours goes out ſighing. Shak. Troilus and Crefſida. | 
Freight roger my on TH Ned r then ſtood as tair | 
ry of the For my e OOK don yet, 


Oy Shakeſpeare's Marchant of Venice, 
Vite and heart are © JP F of 


Had ra, ud rat only an pen tor a friend; the paſſage is eaſy, 
Barely, drr be 7 wn 7 Mts, but even invites the comer. Scuth. 
Which hase e i l to be kind to the laſt cer. IL. Eftrange. 
Vataral Hüte), 1775 ee thole joys, unſuiting to thy age, 
1 purte W The res ef mer, and reſign the Rage. Dryden. 
15 Littt . > Fnowned chamn; . ONT 
ws to... Tiricylous \zmpion of our lady of Loretto, and the 
. 1 Paolided za nation of her chapel, about which he hath 
I all 1e Mom, ance to the world, and offers to prove it againſt 
genuss . Wo F 5 
Ton bere it js 18 Stilling fleet. 
ll out. ch WÞ 19 the © Sr Ag ſtrange, that the mind ſhould give itſelf 
that the WP, aon opinion, or render 1tclt to the firſt comer. 


Mr | | 
poker, b: 35h Abena, (Cometa, Latin, a hairy ſtar.) 
9 Gly, ang , oe in the planetary region appearing ſud- 


Locke. 


And, if it can, at once both pleaſe and preach, _ Pope. I 
COMELINESS, x. ſ. [from comely.] Grace; beauty; dignity. | 
. Sidney. 


| meat; any kindo 
Ws taper ſhape and comelineſs of ſide. r 
)MELY . ach, from become; or from cpe man 5 Saxon, to] 


* tor no youth can be pain eg ar e ee ee x 


Fhou art a cmely, young, and valiant knight. Dryden. 


Enenons him that bears it! Sbateſp. 4s You Like 11. 


Ants move upwards 3 but it the ſap puts up too faſt, it 


, 4 : : : 
Wan duappearing; and, during the time of its 


co M 


appearance, moving through its proper orbit, like à planet. 


I ne orbits of comets are ellipſes, having one of their foci in 


the center of the ſun ; and being very Jong and eccentrick, 
they become inviſible, when in that part moſt remote from 


the fun. Comets, popularly called blazing ſtars, are diſtin- | 


guiſhed from other ſtars by a long train or tail of light, al- 
ways oppoſite to the ſun : hence ariſes a popular diviſion of 
comets into three kinds, bearded, tailed, and baired comets ; 
though the diviſion rather relates to the different circum- 
ſtances ot the tame comet, than to the phænomena of the ſe- 
veral. Thus when the comet is eaſtward of the fun, and moves 
from it, che comet is ſaid to be bearded, barbatus, becauſe the 
light marches betore it. When the light is weltward of the 
fun, the comet is ſaid to be tailed, becauſe the train follows 
it. When the comet and the ſun are diametrically oppoſite, 
the earth being between them, the train is hid behind the body 
of the comet, excepting alittle that appears around it, in form 
of a border of hair, hence called cr:mtus. ION 
According to Sir Ilaac Newton, the tail of a comet is a 
very thin flender vapour, emitted by the head or nucleus of 
the comet, 1gnited by their near neighbourhood to the ſun, 
and this vapour is furniſhed by the atmoſphere of the comer, 
The tails are of various lengths; and being produced in the 
perihehons of the comets, will go off along with their heads 
into remote regions, and there gradually vaniſh, till the comets 
return towards.the ſun. The vapours of comets being thus 
dilated, rarefied, and diffuſed through all the ccleſtial regions, 


may probably, by little and little, by means of their own gra- | 


vity, be attracted down to the planets, and become inter- 


_ mingled with their atmoſpheres, For the conſervation of the | 


water, and moilture of the planets, comets ſeem abſolutely 
requiſite; from whole condenſed vapours and exhalations all 


that moiſture which is ſpent in vegetations and putrefactions,, 


and turned into dry earth, may be reſupplied and recruited ; 
for all vegetables grow and increaſe who fy from fluids; and, 
as to their greateſt part, turn by putrefaction into earth again, 
an earthy i 
of putretying liquors. Hence the quantity of dry earth mutt | 
continually increaſe, and the moiſture of the globe decreaſe, 
and at laſt be quite evaporated, it it have not a continual ſup- 
Ply trom lome part or other ot the univerſe. And I ſuſpect, 
adds Sir Iſaac, that the ſpirit which makes the fineſt, ſubtileſt, 
and beſt part of our air, and which is ablolutely requilite tor 


the life and being of all things, comes principally trom the | 


comets. On this principle there ſeems to be ſome foundation 
for the popular opinion of preſages from comets; ſince the 
tail of a comet, thus intermingled with our atmoſphere, may 


produce changes very ſenſible in animal and vegetable bodies. | 


The fame great author has computed that the ſun's heat, 
in the comet ot 1680, was, to his heat with us at Midſummer, 


as twenty-eight thouſand to one; and that the heat of the | 


body of the comet, was near two thouſand times as great as 
that of red-hot iron. He alſo calculates, that a globe of red- 
hot iron, of the dimenſions of our earth, would icarce be cool 
in fifty thouſand years. If then the comet be ſuppoſed to cool 


a hundred times as faſt as red-hot iron, yet, ſince its heat was 
a thouſand times greater, ſuppoſing it of the bigneſs of the | 
earth, it would not be cool in a million of years. Hitherto 


no comet has threatened the earth with a nearer approach than 
that of 1680; for, by calculation, Dr. Halley tound, on No- 
vember 11, that comet was not above one ſemidiameter of 


| the earth to the northward of the way of the earth; at which 


time, had the earth been in that part of its orbit, the comet 
would have had a parallax equal to that of the moon. What 
might have been the conſequence of 10 near an appulſe? A 
contact or ſhock of the celettial bodies? A deluge, Mr. Whiſ- 


ton ſays. Altronomers have been divided about the return of 
comets, and time and obſervation muſt determine the queſtion. 


However, Dr. Halley foretold the return of one in 1758, 


Which formerly appeared in 1456. Trevoux. Chambers, 


And wherefore gaze this goodly company, 
As if they ſaw ſome wond'rous monument, | 
uch his fell glances as the fatal light _ 
Of ſtaring comets. _ 5 Craſbaav. 
I conſidered a comet, or, in the language of the vulgar, a 
blazing ſtar, as a ſky- rocket diſcharged by an hand that is 
almig «© © Addiſon's Guardian, NY 103. 
| ierce meteors ſhoot their arbitrary light, | 


And comets march with lawleſs horrors bright. Prior, | 


5 = _ f pal * 5 adj. from comet. ] Relating to a comet. 
Refractions of light are in the planetary and ori re- 
Feu as on our globe. . eyne's Phil, Prin, 
CO'MFIT. x. / 12 Dutch. ] It ſhould ſeem that both are 
formed by haſty pronunciation from N. A dry ſweet- 
F fruit or root preſerved with ſugar, and dried. 

By feeding me on beans and peſ e. 

He crams in naſty crevices, _ | | 

And turns to comfits by his arts, 3333 

To make me reliſh for deſſerts. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. i. 


To CO'MFIT. v. a. {from the noun. ] To preſerve, dry with 


ſugar. | £ 
The fruit that does ſo quickly waſte, _ 
Men ſcarce can ſee it, much leſs taſte, 


Thou comfiteft in ſtreets to make it laſt, 


Prom country grals to comfitures of court, 
Or city's quelque-choles, let not report 


My mind tranſport. Donne. 


To COMFORT. vv. a. [ comforto, low Lat. Salvia comfortat 


nerwos. Schol. Sal.] . „ 
1. To ſtrengthen; to enliven; to invigorate. 
The evidence of God's own teſtimony, added unto the na- 


tural aſſent of reaſon, concerning the certainty of them, doth | 


not a little comfort and confirm the ſame. Hooker, b. i. 
Light excelleth in comforting the ſpirits of men: light va- 


ried doth the ſame effect, with more novelty. This is the |. 


cauſe why precious ſtones comfort. Bacon's Natural Hift. 


ſiſting the rebels. : 2.5 arergon. 
2. To conſole; to ſtrengthen the mind under the preſſure of 
calamity. 7 


They bemoaned him, and comforted him over all the evil 
that the Lord had brought upon him. 
Co'MFORT, 1 10 from the verb.] 
1. Support; aſſiſtance; countenance. 


in reſpect of the mountains and faſtneſſes, he did little good, 
Vvqhich he would needs impute unto the comfort that the rebels 
ſhould receive underhand from the earl of Kildare. Bacon. 
The king did alſo appoint commiſſioners for the fining of 
all ſuch as were of any value, and had any hand or partaking 
in the aid or comfort of Perkins, or the Corniſhmen, Bacon. 
2. Conſolation; ſupport under calamity or danger. 
I will keep her ign'rant of her good, 
To make her heavenly comforts of deſpair, 
When it is leaſt expected. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
As they have no apprehenſion of theſe things, ſo they need 
no comfort againſt them. 
3. That which gives conſolation or ſupport. 
Your children were vexation to your youth, | 
But mine ſhall be a comfort to your age. Shak. Rich. III. 
Co'MFORTABLE. adj. [from comfort.] 5 
1. Receiving comtort; ſuſceptible of comfort. 
For my fake be comfortable; hold death SR 
A while at the arm's end, Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 


une being perpetually precipitated to the bottom | 


Some comet, or an unuſual prodigy. _ Shakeſpeare. | 


5 | Coabley. | 


He d Co'MFITURE. 1. ſ. {from comfit, or confecture.] Sweetmeat. 
© Wat 15 comely when old and decrepit, ſurely was very wy 


Some of the abbots had been guilty of comforting and al- | 


Job, xlii. 11. 


Tillotſan, Serm. i. | 


COM 


My lord leans wond'rouſly to diſcontent j 
His comfortable temper has torſook him : 


He is much out of health, Shakeſpeare's Timon, 


What can promiſe him a comfortable bet 
his dreadful udge ? Su ens South, 


2. Diſpenſing comtorty having the power of giving comfort. 


He had no brother, which though itbec le for kin 
to have, yet draweth the ſubjects eyes 3 Hen. VII. 
The lives of many miſerable men were faved, and a com- 
fartable proviſion made for their ſubſiſtence. Dryden's Fab. 


able manner; with comfort; without deſpair, 


_ fortably and chearfully far God's pertormance. Kammond, 
Co'MFORTER. #. / from comfort.] | 


i and ſupports the mind in miſery or danger. 
This very prayer of Chriſt obtained angels to be ſent him, 
as comforters in his agony, | ooker, b. v. $48. 
1 he heav'ns have bleſt you with a goodly ſon, 
To be a comforter when he is gone. Sane. Rich, III. 
Nineveh is laid waſte, who will bemoan her? whence ſhall 
I ſeek comporters for thee ? BR Neb. iii. 7. 
2. As title of the Third Perſon of the Holy Trinity; the Pa- 
raclete, | 
Co'MFORTLESS. adj. [from comfort.] Without comfort; 
without any thing to allay mistortune: uſed of perſons as 
well as things. | | 


ſentence, | 
| Where was a cave, ywrought with wond'rous art, 
Deep, dark, uneaſy, doleful, comſortleſs. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

News fitting to the night; 5 


LE On thy feet thou ſtood'it at laſt, 
Though cone, as when a father mourns 
His children, all in view deſtroyed at once, 


1 | 

CO'MFREY. 2. J. Ccomfrie, Sr A plant. 
Ihe flower conlitts of one leaf, 

ing an oblong tube, but ſhaped at the top likea pitcher ; out 


Swift, 


which atterwards become ſo many ſeeds, in form ſomewhat 

like the head of a viper, which ripen in the flower-cup. I 
or medicinal uſes. 

Co'MICAL. adj. [ comicus, Latin.] | 

1. Raiſing mirth; merry; diverting. O77. © 
_ .. The greatelt reſemblance of our author is in the familiar 

_ ſtile and pleating way of relating comical adventures of that 

nature. . 


can hardly forbear being pleaſed. Addiſon on Italy. 
2. Relating to comedy; befitting comedy, | 


ſion, the duke's daughter was afterwards joined in marriage 
to the lord Liſle. | 
They deny it to be tragical, becauſe its cataſtrophe is a 
wedding, which hath gerd 
Co'MICALLY. adv. [from comical.] 
1. In ſuch a manner as raiſes mirth. _ 
2. In a manner befitting comedy. 


comical; the power of raiſing mirth, _ | 
CO'MICK. adj. | comicus, Lat. comique, French. 
1. Relating to comedy. | rr an es 
When venture at the comick ſtile, _ 
Fe "Thy ſcornful lady ſeems to mock my toil, 
1 comick ſubject loves an humble verſe, 
FThyeſtes ſcorns a low and comick ſtile; 


2. Raiſing mirt | 
5 7725 Stately triumphs, mirthful comic ſnows, | 
Such as befit the pleaſure. —FShakeſp. Henry VI. p. iii, 
Co'MING. u. . [from To come. ]J ] „ 
1. Theatt of coming; v roach. | 5 
Where art thou, Adam! wont with joy to meet 
My coming, ſeen far off? Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
e Sweet the coming on | 
Of grateful ev'ning mild. 
2. Stateof being come; arrival. | 
May t pleaſe you, noble Madam, to withdraw _ 
Into your private chamber; we ſhall give you 


of certain birds amongſt them at their certain {eaſons, an 
leaving them at others. 35 s 

COoMING-IN. z. /. Revenue; income. F EW 
Here's a ſmall trifle of wives, eleven widows and nine 

maids is a ſimple coming · in for one man. Shakeſpeare. 


D ceremony, ſhew me but thy worth : 


Co'MING. participial adj. [from come. 
1, Fond; forward; ready to come. 


tion; and aſk me what you will, I will grant it. Sha 
in the cock's place, would have made the cock's choice. 
L Eftrange, 


On morning wings, how active ſprings the mind, 

How eaſy every labour it purſues, _ BY 
How coming to the poet every muſe! Pope's Imit. of Horace, 
2. Future; to come. 

Praiſe of great acts, he ſcatters as a ſeed, | 
Which may the like in coming ages breed. Roſcommon. 
ComTTIAL, adj. [ comitia, Lat. an aſſembly of the Romans.] 

Relating to the aflemblies of the people of Rome. 
Cour Y. 2. . [comitas, Latin. ] Courteſy; civility z good- 
breeding. | | Dit, 
Co'MMA. . ſ. [uiupua, 


| x. The point which notes the diſtinction of clauſes, and order 
Poynings made a wild chace upon the wild Iriſh; where, 


of conſtruction in the ſentence, marked thus , J. 
Comma's and points they {et exactly right. Pope. 
2. The ninth part of a tone, or the interval whereby a ſemitone 
or a perfect tone exceeds the imperfett tone. It is a term uſed 


Jo COM MAM. v. a. commander, Fr. mando, 3 


dience; contrary to age | N 
Look, this feather, 
Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 
And yielding to another when it blows, | 
Commanded always by the greater guſt; 
Such is the lightneſs of you common men, 


Chriſt could command legions of angels to his reſcue. 
Decay of Piety. 
Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now, 
Witha harſh voice, and tuperculous brow, | 


To ſervile duties. Dryden's Perſius, Sat. 5. 


Co'MFORTABLY. adv. [from e g . In a comfort- 


Upon view of the {incerity of that performance, hope cos- 


1. One that adminiſters conſolation in misfortunes; one that 


Yet ſhall not my death be comſortleſe, args > by ou ; 
| | ney, b. 11. 


| 8 Black, feartul, comfortleſs, and horrible. Shakeſp. K. Jobn. 


s children w de Par. Loft. 
That unlociable comfortle/3 deafneſs had not quite tired 


aped like a funnel, hav- 
ot the flower-cup, which is deeply cut into five long nar- 


row ſegments, rites the pointal, attended with four embryoes, 


grows wild on the ſides of banks and rivers, and is gathered | 
, \ | Millar . 


| . ae Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
Something ſo comical in the voice and geſtures, that a man 


That all might appear to be knit up in a comical concly- 
Hayward. 


een accounted comical, Gay. 


Co'MICALNESS. z./. | from — The quality of being 


valir. 


Yet comedy ſometimes may raiſe her voice. Roſcommon. 
Thy aßen mule gives ſmiles, thy comick ſleep, Dryd. 


ilton's Paradiſe Loft, h. ive 


The full cauſe of our coming. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Some people in America counted their years by the coming 


Locke, 
What are thy rents? what are thy comings-in?— 
What is thy toll, O adoration? Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


Now will I be your Roſalind in a more coming on 7 75 75 
%%. 
That very lapidary himſelf, with a coming ſtomach, 24 | 


28 That he had been ſo affectionate a huſband, was no ill ar- 
gument to the coming dowager. Did. Virg. An. Dedicat. 


only in theorical muſick, to ſhew the exact proportions be- 
tween concords. Harris. 


1. To govern; to give orders to; to hold in ſubjection or obe- 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


jr 
$ 
* 
1 
1 


n 
ig 
; 
1 


| 
| 


4. To overlook ; to 


8. The act of commanding ; the mandate uttered; order. 


CouuAN DUE NT. 7. / 
1. Mandate; command; order; piecept.“ : 0 
They plainly require ſome ſpecial commandment for that 


Hooker, b. iii. 87. 


COM 


2. Toorder; to direct to be done; contrary to prohibit : ſome- 


times formerly with of before the perſon, 

My conſcience bids me aſk, wherefore you have 
Commanded of me theſe moſt pois' nous compounds. Shak. 
We will ſacrifice to the Lord our God, as he ſhall command 

us. Exod. vill. 27. 


3. To havein power. 


If the ſtrong cane ſupport thy walking hand, 5 
Chairmen no 4 ſhall the wall command. Gays Trivia. 
ave ſo ſubject as that it may be ſeen or 
annoyed. | 
Up to the Eaſtern tower, 
Whoſe height commands as fubject all the vale, | 
To ſee the light, Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
His eye might there command, wherever ftood 
City, ot old or modern tame; the ſeat 


Ot mightieſt empire. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. I. 385. | 


One fide commands a view of the fineſt garden in the world. 
| Addiſon's Guardian, Ne 101. 
To COMMAND. Y. #. To have the ſupreme authority; to 
pollets the chief power; to govern. | 
Thoſe two commanding powers of the ſoul, the underſtand- 
ing or the will, | South's Sermons. 
CoMmMa'ND. . . [from the verb.] ; 
1. The right of commanding ; power; ſupreme authority. It 
is uſed in military affairs, as magiſtracy or government in 
civil life; with over. 3 Ve 
Lake pity of your town and of your people, 
While yet my ſoldiers are in my commend. Shareſpeare. 
ith lightning fill her awful hand, 
And make the clouds ſcem all at her command, Waller. 
He aſſumed an abſolute command over his readers. Dry, 
2. Cogent authority; deſpotiſm. : „ 
"Thoſe he commands move only in command, EN 
Nothing in iove. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Command and force may often create, but can never cure, 
an averſion; and whatever any one is brought to by compul- 
ſion, he will leave as ſoon as he can. Locke on Education. 
Of this tree we may not taſte nor touch; 
God ſo commanded, and left that command 3G 
Sole daughter of his voice, Mzltor's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 
As there 1s no prohibition of it, ſo no command tor it. 
5 | | 3 » 


The captain gives command, the joyful train 
Glide through the gloomy ſhade, and leave the main. Dry. 
4. The power ot overlooking, or 1 80 ag, o 
CEO ĩðͤ„ EO ſteepy and, 5 
Which overlooks the vale with wide command. Dryd. An. 
Cou mA N DER. . ſ. from command. ] 8 | 


1. He that has the {upreme authority; a general; a leader; a 


chief. 8 | | „ 
We'll do thee homage, and be rul'd by thee, 8 
Love thee as our commander and our king. Shakeſpeare. 
l I have given him for a leader and commander 30 2 
1 „ A. lv. 4. 
The Romans, when commanders in war, ſpake to their 
army, and ſtyled them, My ſoldiers. Bacon g Apophthegms. 
Charles, Henry, and Francis of France, often adventure 
rather as ſoldiers than as commanders. Hayward. 
Sir Phelim O' Neil appeared as their commander in chief. 


Supreme commander both of fea and land. | 
I be heroick action of ſome great commander, enterpriſed 
tor the common good, and honour ot the Chrittian cauſe. 

En | Diyden's Juvenal, Dedication. 

Their great commanders, by credit in their armies, fell into 
the ſcales as a counterpoile to the people. . 


The gloſſocomium, commonly called the commander, is 


of uſe in the moſt ſtrong tough bodies, and where the laxa- | 


tion hath been of long continuance, IWWifeman's Surgery. 


knights of Malta, belonging to the ſame nation. 
commandement, French.] 


which is exacted at their hands. 
Sap, you choſe him more after our commandment, 


Than guided by your own affections, Shakeſp. Coriolanus. | 8 
ö | COMMENDAM. [ commenda, low Latin.!] 


By the eaſy comme iet by God given to Adam, to for- 
hear to feed thereon, it pleaſed God to make trial of his obe- 
dience. : 

2. Authority; coactive power. | 
[ thonght that all things had been ſavage here, 
And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of ſtern commandment. akejpe 
8. By way of eminence, the precepts ot the decalogue given 
J cc Io IR OT | 
And he wrote upon the tables the words of the covenant 
and the ten commandments. 


with tupreme anthority,. 5 
To preſcribe the order of doing in all things is a peculiar 
5 prerogutiwe, which Wifdom hath, us queen or ſovereign com- 
mandreſs, over all other virtues, : Hooker, b. v. 88. 
5 Be vou commandre(s therefore, princels, 3 Np 
O Cour forces, be thy word a law. AT: gu, b. 11. 
ComMatERIAL. ad. [ trom cen and materio ] Conſiſting 
"of the {ame matter with another thing. 
| Phe benks in birds are commaterial with teeth. Bacon. 
The body. adjacent and ambient is not commateriat, but 
merdiy heterogencal towards the body that is to be preferved. 
| i Bacou's Natural Hiſtory, NY 171. 
COMvaTERIALITY, 2. ſ. [trom commeauterial.} Relemblunce 
to ſomcthing im its matter. . 8 | 

CoMMELINE, n. ſ. (commeline, Latin. ] A plant. 

The leaves are produced alternately, and furround the 
ſtalks at their baſe; the ſtalks trail upon the ground, and 


8 very branchy. At ſetting on of the branches, between 
th 


e wing of the leaf and the ſtalk, is produced a flower of 
two leaves. From the upper part oi the flower are produced 
tore thort ſtamina, upon which are fattened yellow apices, 
witch retemble the head of a muthroom : in the under part 
of the flower are produced three other male ſtamina. The 
ovary is produced in the center of the flower, which is ex- 
tended into a long intorted tube, and becomes an — 
truit, divided into two cells, each containing one oblong feed. 
| | ILY Millar. 
COMMEMORABLE, adj. [from commemorate.) Deſerving 
to be mentioned with honour z worthy to be kept in re— 
embrace. N ; . bo 
8 NIE MORATE. D. . | con and MeMIO, Latin. } To 
relerve the memery by lome publick act 3. to celebrate ſo- 
lem. g | | es 
Such is the din ine merey, which we now che,]; and 
f we COmmenarate it, we ſhall reioice inthe Lord, les. 
COMMEMORATION. . /. [from commenorate.] An act oi 
publick celebration; Wlemnization of the memory of any 
og that which is daily offered in the church, is a_daily 
cunmmenaoraticn of thut one lacrifice which was offered on the 
Eros; Taylor's Worthy Communtcant. 
St. Auttin believed that the martyrs, when the Commenara- 
{a5 were made at the own lepulctrgs, did join their prayers 


Swift. | 

2. A paving beetle, or a very great wooden mallet, with an 
handle about three foot long, to ule in both hands. Maxon. 
3. An inſtrument of ſurgery. | | 


Shakeſpeare's As You Like I. 


Exod. xxxiv. 28. 
CoMMA'NDRESS. 7./. (from commander] A woman velted 


Clarendon. | 
Waller. 


1 Couu aN DER Y. 2. /. [from command.) A body of the 2 


Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 


| 


Fig. les — 1 


with the churches, in behalf of thoſe who there put up their 
ſupplications to God, Stillingfleet"s Def. of Diſe. en Rom. Idol. 

Commemoration was formerly made with thankſgiving, in 
honour of good men departed this world. Ayliffe s Parergon. 
COMME'MORATIVE. adj. ¶ from commemorate.) Tending to 
preſerve memory of any thing. 

The annual offering of the Paſchal lamb was commemora- 
tive of that firſt Paſchal lamb. Atterbury, 
To COMME'NCE. v. n. ¶ commencer, French.] _ 

1, Tobegin; to take beginning. | 
| Why hath it given me earneſt of ſucceſs, 
Commencing in a truth. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


cern for that ſtate that is to commence after this life. Rogers. 
2. To take a new character. 
If wit fo much trom ign'rance undergo, 
Ah! let not learning too commence its toe ! Pope. 
To COMME'NCE. v. a. To begin; to make a beginning of ; 
as to commence & ſuit. 
COMME'NCEMENT. z. ſ. [from commence.] Beginning; date. 
The waters were gathered together into one place, the 
third day from the commencement of the creation. 
 . _ Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
To COMME'ND. v. . [commendo, Latin.] e 
1. To repreſent as worthy of notice, regard, or kindneſs ; to 
recommend, 
After Barbaroſſa was arrived, it was known how effectu- 
ally the chief baſſa had comended him to Solyman. Krelles. 


themſelves to our contemplation; the knowledge of God, and 
the knowledge of ourſelves. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 
Vain-glory is a principle I ſhall commend to no man. 
. Decay of Piety. 
Theſe draw the chariot which Latinus ſends, _ . 
And the rich prelent to the prince commends. Dryd. An. 
2. To deliver up with confidence. | N 
To theel do commend my watchful foul, 
Ere ] let fall the windows of mine eyes: 


3. Toprale; to mention with approbation. 
Who is Silvia? What is ſhe, 8 
That all our {wams commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wile is ſhe. 


Old men do moſt exceed in this point of folly, commendins 


the days of their youth they ſcarce remembered, at leaſt well 


underſtood not. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
He lov'd my worthleſs rhymes; and, like à friend, 
Would find out ſomething to commend. Cowley. 
Hiſtorians commend Alexander for weeping when he read 
the actions of Achilles. . Dryden's 2 
Fach finding, like a friend, 
Something to blame, and ſomething to commend, 
4. To mention by way of keeping in memory; to recommend 
to:remenbranice; 3 <p | 
| 15 Signior Anthonio 
Commends him to you — | 5 
re Iope his letter, „ a pes 
I pray you tell me how my good friend doth.  Shakeſp. 
CoOMME'ND. . /. [from the verb.] Commendation : not now 
in uſe. 1525 „ 
Ieell her I ſend to her my kind commends : 


COMME'NDABLE. adi. from commend. 


; ] Laudable; wort 
of praite, Anciently accented on the firſt iyllable, _ 
And power, unto itſelf molt commendable, 
Hath not a tomb ſo evident, as a chair 
Jextol what it hath done. 
Order and decent ceremonies in the church, are not only. 
comely, but commendable. Bacon's Adwice to Villiers. 


commendable from true and unquettionable merit, have rc- 
ceived advancement from talſhood. Brown's Hulg. Errours. 
Britannia is not drawn, like other countries, ina ſoft peuce- 


military genius ot her inhabitants. This is, IT think, the only 


the deſcription of our country. Acddijon on Ancient Medols.. 
COMME'NDABLY, adv. from commendable. Laudably ; in 
a manner worthy of commendation. 
Ot preachers the ſhire holdeth a number, all commendabl 
labouring in their vocation. Care's Survey of Corgavall, 


Commendaj is abenefice, which, being void, is commended 
to the charge and care of ſome ſulhicient clerk to be ſupplied, 
until it be conveniently provided of a paſtor. owwel. 
It had been once mentioned to him, that his peace ſhould 
be made, if he would reſign his biſhoprick, and deanry of 

Weſtminſter; for he had that in commendam. Clarendon. 


a living in commendam. 
COMMENDA'T!ON. . /. [from commend.) 
1. Recommendation; tavourable repreſentation. 


This jewel and mv gold are your's, provided Ihave your. 
commendation tor my more tree entertainment. SHC. 
Ihe choice of them ſhould be bv the commendation of he 
great officers of the kingdom. | 
2. Praiſe; declaration of eſteem. -- - | 
| His fame would not get to tweet and noble an air to fly i: 


mendatinn.: 5 

Good - nature is the moſt godlike commendation of a man. 

: 3 D.jdeu Juvenal, Dedication, 
3. Meſlage of love. „ | 8 | 
_ Mrs. Page has her hearty commendations to you too. Shak. 
Hark you, Margaret, . 
No princely commendations to my king 
— Such commendations as become 4 maid, - 
A virgin, and his ſervant, ſay to him. Shak. Henry VI. 
COMMENDATORY. adj. [from commend.] Favourably re- 
preſentative; containing praiſe, | 

It doth much add to aman's reputation, and is like perpe- 
tual letters commendatory, to have good forms: toattain them, 
it almoſt (uthceth not to deſpiſe them. Bacon, Efſay 53. 

We bettow the flourith of poetry on thoſe commendator; 
conseits, which popularly ſet forth the eminency of this crea- 
. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 5. 

It I can think that neither he nor you deſpite me, it is a 
greater honour to me, by tar, than if all the houſe of lords 
writ commendatory veries upon mem. 

COMME'NDER, 2. /. [from commend.] Praiſer. : 
duch a concurrence of two extremes, by molt of the tame 
 commenders and diſprovers. Wattou. 
CoOMMENSA'LITY. #./. [from commenſalis, Lat.] Fellowſhip 
ot table; the cuſtom of eating together. 

"They being enjoined and prohibited certain foods, thereby 
to avoid community with the Gentiles, upon promiicuous 
commenſality. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 25. 

COMMENSURABLILITY. 2. /. [from commenſuravle.] Capa- 
city of being compared with another, as to the meaturez or 
of being meaſured by another, Thus an inch and a yard are 
commenſurable, a yard containing acertain number ot inches. 
The diameter and circumference of a circle are incommen- 
{urable, not being reduceable to any common meaſure. Pro- 
portion, ? 3 

Some place the eſſence thereof in the proportion of parts, 


pe. 


Man, conſcious of his immortality, cannot be without con- 


Among the objects of knowledge, two eſpecially commend | 


Sleeping and waking, O defend me (till. Shak. Rich. III. 
Father, into thy hands I commend my ſpirit. Luke xxiii. 


_ - Shakeſpeare. | 


rg. An. Dedicot. | 
Pope. | 


—— — 


Take ſpecial care my greetings be deliver d. We 62 | 
A 

Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

Many heroes, and molt worthy perſons, being ſuthciently | 


ful poſture; but is adorned with emblems, that mark out the 


commendable quality that the old poets have touched upon in | 


COMME'NDATARY. z. /. from commendam.}] One who holds | 


Bacen's Advice to Villiers. 


as in ur breath, fo couid not you find a fitter ſubiect of com- | 
la | | Sidney, b. ii.. 


concciving it to conſiſt in a comely commenſurability of the 


To COMMENSURATE. ©. 4. con and meniſara, | 


verſal practice, the beſt commentary. 
2. Memoir; narrative in familiar manner. 


CO M 


whole unto the parts, and the parts between them, 
Is | | Move, 
COMMENSURABLE. adj [con and xe, Latin H 
ble to ſome common meature z as a vard and « 0 ls 
ſured by an inch. 5 ; are ni 
COMME'NS URABLENESS. #. /. [ from commenſyg).7, + 
menlurability z proportion. 5. + 4 te 
There is no commenſurableneſs between this ge 
jt underitanding, yet there is a congruity and. 
rality. . 


1 


And chi 
Hale s Origin 6; 1 
To reduce to ſome common meafure. 
That divition is not natural, but artificial, and hi 3 
ment, as the apteſt terms to commenſurate the lon Ns, wy 
places.  _ Brown's Vulgar Erraur, os: 4 
COMMENSURATE. adj. from the verb.] 5 
1. Reducible to ſome common meaſure. 
They permitted no intelligence between them, of 
by the mediation of ſome organ equally commenſurats | 
and body. | Government of the T, ee a 
2. Equal; proportionable to each other. wi 
Is our knowledge adequately e with the nun 
of N ? Glanwille's See 3 
ITI hole who are perſuaded that they ſhall continue to. es 
cannot chute but aſpire after a happineſs commenſurate 11 
duration. Till. 
Nothing commenſurate to the deſires of human y 


Au. 


Wy 


167 "15 
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1 wot TH 
8 * d ev Ale, 9; 
which it could fix as its ultimate end, without being ati 
on with any farther deſire, Rogers's * 
Matter and gravity are always commenſurate, Bets 
COMME'NSURATELY, adv. {from commenſura!e.) Wittig. 


: * ol 1 j — 5 ) «UC 
capacity of meaſuring, or being meaſured 0Y-Jome wha 


Fung. ha | 
Wo are conſtrained to make the day ſerve to meaſures 
year as well as we can, though not commenjuraely ty wk 
ear; but by collecting the fraction of da, in fever) vor. 
till they unount to an even day, Holder on Tin 
COMVENSURA”ION.#.f. {from commenſurate." Prong... 
reduction of ſome things to ſome common mcature, ©  * 
A body over great, or over {mall, will not be thrown ts, 
as a body of a middle ſize; fo that, it ſcemeth, there mul be 
a c021,enſurntion or proportion between the body mov 
the force, to make it move well, Bacon's Neturol l. in 
All fitneſs lies ina particular commenſuratic, or Propur = 
of one thing to another. 8 Sauk 
To COMMENT. v. 2. [commentor, Lat.] To annotate; t 
writes notes upon an author; to expound; to explain; wh 
upon before the thing explained. 
Enter his chamber, view his lifeleſs corpſe, 
And comment then zpon his ſudden death. Shaleſge- 
Such are thy ſecrets, which my life makes ood, 
And comments on thee ; for in ev'ry thing 
Thy words do find me out, and parallels bring, 
And in another make me underttand. Herbern 
Criticks having firſt taken a liking to one of these, 
proceed to comment en him, and illuſtrate him. Her. 
They have contented themſelves only to comment ten the! 
texts, and make the beſt copies they could after theft vg. 
ginals. . TIRES ent. 
Indeed I hate that any man ſhould be idle, while I my; 
tranſlate and comment. 8 7 
CO'MMENT. 2. J. [from the verb.] An notations ona. 
thor ; notes; explanation; expoſition; remarxs. 
In ſuch a time as this, it is not mect 
That every nice offence thould bear its comment, Ill. 
Forgive the comment that my paſſion made 


o 
¹⁰ ? 


*7 
ta 


I pon thy feature; for my rage was blind. Saler. 


Allthatis behind will be by way of comment on that partof 
the church of England's charity. Hammonds Pundementa!:, 
Adam came into the world a philoſophcr, whichtuitciatly 
appeared by his writing the nature of things upon their names: 
he coull view eſſences in themſelves, and read forms without 
the comment of their re{peRive properties. South's erh. 
All the volumes of hiicſoohy, | 

With all their comments, never could invent 
Jo politick an inſtrument, iir. 
Proper geſtures, and vchement exertions of the v 
a kind of comment to what he utters. Adiliſon's Spectator, 

Still with itlelf compar'd, his text pcruſs ; 
And let your comment be the Mantuan muſe, Per 
CO'MMENTARY. z. [ commentarizs, Latin. 

1. An expoſition; annotation; remark. | : 
In religion, ſeripture is the beſt rule; and the church's . 
King Chari, 


. Vere, in a private commentary which he wrote of Unt f. 
vice, teſtified that eight hundred were {lain. Dae 
They ſhew till the ruins of Cæſar's wall, that reac': 
eighteen miles in length, as he has declared it in the fit hoo 
of his commentaries. CER Addijin on lia. 
COMMENTA'TOR. . ,. [from comment.] Expotitor; ae. 
tator. OR. EN „ 
IL have made ſuch expoſitions of my authors, as noc 
ftfator will forgive me. 3 Dpa. 
Some ot the 2omentators tell us, that Marſya wasa 
who had loſt his cauſe. | Albion on Hay: 
Galen's commentator tells us, that bitter ſubſtanceseng 4 
- choler, and burn the blood. Arbuthnot on dunes. 
You will have variety of commentators to explain te. 
cult paſſages to you. TE ON, Cg. 
No commentator can more flily paſs 
O'er a learn'd unincelligible place. „„ 
COMMENT ER. u. /. from comment.] One that writes c. 
ments; an explainer; an annotator. | 
Sly as any commenter goes by 
Hard a or ſenſe. & | Den. 
CoOMMENTITIOUS. aj. [ commentitius, Latin. Ini 
fictitious; imaginary. | | 2 
It is eaty to draw a paralleliſm between that anc elt 
this modern nothing, and make good. its reſemblance to et 
commentitious inanity. . Glanwille's Scepſis, 6 
COMMERCE. 7. ſ. { commerciam, Lat. It was ancient! 
cented on the laſt fyllable.] Intercourſe; exchange d. vo 
thing for another; interchange of any thing; trade; b 
Places of publick reſort being thus provided, our Fr” 
thither is eſpecially for mutual conference, and, 35 E , 
commerce to be had between God and us. Hoke b., 
How could communities, . 
Degrees in ſchools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividabie ſhores, 
But by degree ſtand in authentick place? 
Shakeſpeare's Troilus and 
Inſtructed ſhips ſhall fail to quick commerce, 
By which remoteſt regions are ally'd; 
Which makes one city of the univerſe, : * 
Where ſome may gain, and all may be ſupply d. . 
Theſe people had not any commerce with the other 17 2 
parts of the world, RON I 7i 
In any country, that hath cornercę with th 
world, it is almoſt impoſſible now to be withou 
ſilver coin. ” 
To COMMERCE. . . {from the noun. ] To hold intercos 
with. | | 
Come, but keep thy wonted ſtate, 
With even ſtep and muſing gat, | 
And looks cemmercing with the ſkies, „ ache 
Thy rapt” ſoul fitting in thine eyes. 
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8 . that and of our world loſt all me- Of knowledge within bounds : beyond, abſtain 
Both the inhabitan's - ence. Woodward's Net. Hiſt, To alk. o uton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
ot their commgrats _ nn” : AS i 
mYTNA' TION. . / [comminatio, Latin.) Ar his command the ftorms invade; - 
£ COM t a denunciationof puniſhment, or ot vengeance. | The winds by his commiſſion blow ; f 
1, 1. Athrea arts of knowledge God has thought fit to ſeclude Till with a nod he bids them ceale. Dryden. | 
Sonne p. fence them net only by precept and commination, Hle bore his t commiſſion in his look; | 
from Vs Jiſfculty and Ipolhbilities. Decay of Piety. But ſweetly temper'd awe, and ſoften d all he ſpoke. Dyyd. | 
1 but e of God's threatenings on ſtated days. 5. Act of committing a crime; perpetration. Sins of conmi/- 
il z, The rect oRY. adj. {from com nination.] Denunciatory; | ion are diſtinguiſhed in theology from ſins of omiſſion. | 
; (OUMINAT . | Every commiſſion of ſin introduces into the foul a certain | 
then: v. a. [commiſeeo, Latin.) To mix into one | degree of hardneſs. | South's Sermons. | 
irs (7 COMMENT te intimately ; to mix; to blend. e indulges himſelf in the habit of known ſin, whether 
1 mals; to um Bielt are thoſe, commiſſion ot ſomething which God hath forbidden, or the | 
tt, Whoſe blood and judgment are to well commingled, | omiſſion of ſomething commanded. Ragers's Sermons. 
* hat they are not a pipe for fortune s finger, 6. A number of people joined in a truſt or oflice. | 
in, T 1 0 ſtop the pleaſe. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 7. The tate of that which is intruſted to a number of joint 
of T wa n GLE. V.n. To unite with another thing. officers; as the broad ſeal was put into commiſſion. _ 
'« g 10 F tions of gum tragacanth and oil of ſweet almonds | 8. [In commerce. ] The order by which a factor trades for 
0 = mmingle he oil remaining on the top till they be | another perſon. 80 | | 
9. —_ ; Flacon Phyjical Remarks. | To CoMM1'sS10N. v. a. [from commiſſion.] To empower to 
* _ [YU LBLE: adj. [from comminute.] Frangiblez redu-] appoint. rt | | „ 
her C re 1 der; talceptible of pulveri lation. I' be peace polluted thus, a choſen band | 
oh on diamonds ure comminuible without it; and are fo | He firſt commons to the Latian land, 
tie far f wn breaking hammers, that they ſubmit unto peſtilla- | In threat'ning embaſſy. Dryden's Aneids, b. vii. I. 648. 
ab A ue reſiſt not any ordinary peſtle. Brown's Vulg. Err. | To CoOMMI'SSIONATE. V. a. [from commiſſion. ] To com- | + 
VF, CG MMINUTE. &. a. {comminuo, Latin.) Togrind; to | mithon; to empower. _ ig; £ 3 
m. 15 0 nile; to break into imall parts. | As he was thus ſent by his father, ſo alſo were the apoſtles ſo- || 
ans Wet ſeins, and cloth drink in liquors, though them- lemnly commiſſionated by him to preach to the Gentile world, 
1 [ING he intire bodies, and not communuted, as fand and aſhes. | who, with indetatigable induſtry and reſolute ſufferings, | 
ofa FRO Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 800. | purſued the charge; and ſure this is competent evidence, 
pe Commu TION. 2. ,. [from comminute.] The act of grind- | that the deſign was of the greateſt and 1 weighty im- 
Us | into mall parts; pulverifation. nee php 3 ecay of Piety. 
* e 1 the even ſpreading of the ſpirits and | COMM1'SSIONER. A. . [from cammiſſion.] One Winde in 
5 ungible parts, the cloſeneſs of the tangible parts, and the je- | a warrant of authority, 3 
75 zunerels Or extreme camminution of ſpirits; of which the two | A commiſſioner is one who hath commiſſion, as letters pa- 
L : kr may be joined with a 3 a, ne oy en ents, or other lawtul warrant, to execute any Pe _ 
Wi The jaw in men and animals furniſhed with grinders, hat ME | 8 obe. 
* We is tran{verle motion, neceflary for comminution of | One article they ſtood upon, which I with your commig- 
2 3 8 = Kay on the Creation. fionershave agreed upon. OE Stdney. 
880 nns fmiting of the ſteel with the flint doth only make a4 Theſe commiSioners came into England, with whom co- 
orotic and a very rapid whirling and melting of ſome | venants were concluded, _ © Hayward.|. 
particles ; but that idea of flame is wholly in us. Bentley. | The archbiſkop was made one of the commiiſſio nora of the |. 
hows Count'SERABLE. adj. [from commiſerate.] Worthy of com- treaſury, _ | ; 1  » Clarendon. 
5505 ion; pitiable; ſuch as mutt excite ſympathy or ſorrow. . Suppoſe itinerary commiſſoners to inſpect, throughout the 
1 * [tis thelinfulleſt thing in the world to deſtitute a plantation kingdom, into the conduct of men in othce, with reſpect to 
Ls wee in forwarduceds : tor, beſides the diſhonour, it is the] morals and religion as well as abilities. ... Swift. 
os: guitinets of blood of many commiſerable perſons. Bacon. [| Like are their merits, like rewards they ſhare, 
- ” This was the end of this noble and cozm:/erable perſon, | That ſhines a conſul, this commyſioner. Pope's Dunciad. 
"wa Vdwardeldett fon to the Duke of Clarence. Bacon. | COMMI'SSURE. 2. /. [commiſſura, Latin, ] Joint; a place 
Pots |, COMMISERATE. v. a. [con and miſercor, Latin.] To] where one part is joined to another, 3 a 
1 pity; to look on with compaſſion; to compaſſionate, All theſe inducements cannot countervail the inconveni- 
"=D " Then we muſt thoſe, who groan beneath the weight _ ence of disjointing the commiyſures with ſo many ſtrokes of 
Ot age, diſeaſe, or want, commiſerate. Denham. | the chizel. Motton's Architecture. 
9200 We ſhould comm/erate our mutual ignorance, andendea- | This animal is covered with a ſtrong ſhell, jointed like ar- 
vodka wr rRmavelt; > rc” 955 8 Locke. | mour by four tranſverſe commiſſures in the middle of the bo- 
* (o WrskkAT10 N. 1. /. [from commiſerate.) Pity; compaſ- dy, connected by tough membranes. Ray on the Creation. 
4 o lon; tenderneſs, or concern for another's pains. IJ COMMIT. v. a. 5 Latin.]]]i 1 
Lanes Thele poor ſeduced creatures, whom I can neither ſpeak 1. To intruſt; to give in truſt; to put into the hands of ano- 
e's nor think of but with much commiſeration and pity, Hooker, | ther. 2 5 5 5 
5 OY 0 Fan Wy Ent: It is not for your health thus to commit —_ „ . 
nv. A mad man's mercy bade thee run away. Your weak condition to the raw, cold morning. Shakeſp. | 
pos I do dety thy commiſerations © & © = They who are deſirous to commit to memory, might have | 
TT ooh And wo: Ye thee for a felon here. r eee 2 acc. i 25. 
God knows with how much cammiſeration, and ſolicitous | 2. To put in any place to be kept ſafe. F 
Boi caution, I carried on that buſineſs, that I might neither en- | Ils my muſe controul' dd 
gps * rebels, nor diſcourage the Proteſtants. K. Charles. Br By ſervile awe? Bora free, and not be bold! 
e. dhe ended weeping; and her lovely = ht At leaſt Fl dig a hole within the ground, © 
TD Immoveable, "ill peace obtain'd from fault And to the truſty earth commit the found. Dryden... 
pets Acknowledg'd and deplor'd, in Adam wrought z. Io ſend to priſon; to impriſon. Cooks | 
Commueration. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 5. x. J. 940. Here comes the nobleman that committed the prince, for 
From you their eſtate may expect effectual comfort, ſince ſtriking him about Bardolph. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. P. ii. 
. e are none trom whom it may not deſerve commiſeration. They two were committed, at lealt reſtrained of their li- 
Chart: I. Sprat” $ Sermons. berty. Bi Fo | Clarendon, 
No where fewer beggars appear to charm up commiſeration, So though my ankle ſhe has quitted, 
that ker het no where is there greater charity. Graunt's Bills of Mort. | My heart continues Kill committed; 5 | 
08 [ prevailed with myſelf to go and fee him, partly out of | And, like a bail'd and main priz d Jover, 
t reach Cnmeration, and partly out of curioſity. Swift, | Although at large, I am bound over. Hudibras, P. ii. 
fen hook | 0 MMISSARY. 2. fe Leommiſſarius, low bunt! . 4. To perpetrate; to do a fault; to be guilty ot a crime, 
is lah: L, 2 made occationally for a certain purpoſe; a dele- | F Bop wy word juſtly ; ſwear nors. 455 not wo _ 
7: a000- date; 2 deputy, | | I worn Ipoute, akeſpeare s Ring Lear. | 
5 2. [tis atitle of Leeleſialtical juriſdiction, appertaining to ſuch | - =p out of Ulſter gave him weckte of the inhumane | 
"omit 85 exercules ſpiritual juriſdiction (at leaſt Fo far as his com- murders committed there upon a multitude of the Proteſtants. 
De. meilon permits) in places of the dioceſe ſo far diſtant from | _ ky Labs, 1 ___ Clarendon, 
SA er the chief city, as the chancellor cannot call the ſubjects. A creeping young fellow commitied matrimony with a | 
0 1 = e N Conve. briſk gametome laſs. 7% ny > be NFAge. | * 
nern e cmmaries of biſhops have authority only in ſome | + Tis policy 555 7. 
Alina ertam place of the diocele, and in ſome certain cauſes of | For ſon and father to take different ſides; _ © 
1 thedifi kc zurudiction limited to them by the biſhop's commiſſion. | Then lands and tenements commit no treaſon. Dryden. 
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Invented N us a comiſſary's lift in verſe? „ 
8 unit. 1. J. \irom commiſſary.] The office of a 
ncient 1 5 5 
ice to 1 ommiſariſoip 15 not grantable tor life, ſo as to bind the 
eſis, ©. . _ biſhop, though it ſhould be confirmed by the dean 
zently Mo a Aapter f ; . _ : 
Acientuys COMMIT. . Ayliffe's Parergon. | 
nge of of 4 MISSION, 1. f. {commiſſio, low Latin. 14 
e; rack. 1 of entrulting any thing. . 
our fer ni a warrant by which any truſt is held, or authority 
35 it wet ee TE 1 
um is a 
90 Ker, b.. Gre r is the warrant, or letters patent, that all men 
| 10 W. S WrUUictION, either ordinary or extraordinary, have | 
Sy On | Convel. 
| N . to do what is neceſſary, | 
calls! 5 * 
= > © ommMYſion to a blank of danger. Shakeſpeare. | 
nd Cri "RIP N The lubjects ry | | 
1 * N K which compel from each 
Withour 15 ot his tubſtance, to be levied Tony. 
2 , . , 
1 lay. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
d. Dri** 'B, He led our powers; 2 I 
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racial. ach. [ from commerce. ] Relating to commerce 
AME! 8 


raffick h.] A common mother 
or 8 : Frenc I com . 
0 7 4 — till her wheaten garland wear, 
; ATE. v. n. [conand migro, Latin.] 
70 COMMIGH by . from one country to another. 


N N. ./ 
Co aA TION: e rom one country to another. 
iy of people from Y 
ph ol 


. M officer who draws up liſts of the numbers of an army, 
"Me regulates the procuration and conveyance of proviſion 
A unaumtion. . „ | OS 

But is it thus you Engliſh bards compoſe ? 
With Runick lays thus tag inſipſd Har | 
ud when you ſhould your heroes deeds rehearſe, 


Ie the commiſſion of | 

The wa: b. on of my place and perſon ; 

e immediacy 1 well ak, yo : 
Bi 4 call itſelt your brother. s 

8 0 would have them ful 

OE of their office, 
* BY one he con 


. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
iy acquainted with the nature and 


by A warrant by which a 


dolyman, filled ws; 
man, fill 
we gt b. ed with the vain h 


os 


* { from commigrate.] A removal of a | 


' 


'tween their amities. 8 [ 
o re- 


and ſo he joins commiſſiom with inſtrue- 


He for his ſon a gay commiſſion buys, 
Who drinks, whores, Robes and in 4p dies. 
4. Charge; mandate; office; employment. | | 
It was both a ſtrange commiſſion, and a ſtrange obedience to 
a commiſſion, for men, in the midſt of their own blood, and 
being ſo furiouſly aſſailed, to hold their hands contrary to the | 


Pope. | 


laws of nature and neeeflity. 
NES. Such commiſſion from above 
I have receiv'd, to anſwer thy deſire 


COMMITMENT. 7. . [trom commit] 
1. Act of ſending to priſon; impriſonment. _ 
ments, that any other perſon of quality was diſcovered or 

appeached. 


che Tower, whence he was within few days enlarged. 
| | Clarendon. 


2. An order tor lending to priſon. 
COMMITTEE. 2. /. | trom commit. 


ter is referred, either by ſome court to whom it belongs, v1 
by conſent of parties. As in parliament, after a bill is read, 
it is either agreed to and paſſed, or not agreed to; or neither 


by the houſe, to examine it farther, who thereupon are called 
a committee, _ Cowel. 

Mancheſter had orders to march thither, having a com- 
mittee of the parliament with him, as there was another c01- 
mittee of the Scottiſh parliament 3 in that army; there 
being alſo now a committee of both Kingdoms reliding at 
London, for the carrying on the war. Clarendon. 

All corners were filled with covenanters, contuſion, com- 
mittee men, and ſoldiers, ſerving each other to their ends 
of revenge, or power, or profit; and theſe committee men 
and ſoldiers were poſſeſt with this covenant. 
commits. | 

Such an one makes a man not only a partaker of other 
men's ſins, but a deriver of the whole guilt to himſelf; yet 
ſo as to leave tlie committer as full of guilt as before. South. 
COMMIT TIBLS, adj. ¶ from commit.) Liable to be com- 
- - mitted, j 

Beſides the miſtakes committible in the ſolary compute of 

years, the ditference of 2 diſturbs his computes. 

| Brown's Pulgar Errours, b. iv, c. 12. 
To Couur x. v. a. ¶commiſceo, Lat.] To mingle; to blend; 


* colone] ; though I gained my commiſſion b 
In | 44⁰ on. 


' Bacon's War with Spain. | 


| ComMmo'DIOUSLY. adv. [from commodious.] 


| commoidiguſly tor divers ends; 


| Commo'DITY. . /. [commoditas, Latin. ] 


It did not appear by any new examinations or commit- | 
Bacon Henry VII. | * 
They were glad to compound tor his bare commitment ib 


LI have been conſidering, ever ſince my commitment, what | | 
it might be proper to deliver upon this occaſion. $f. | 


Thoſe to whom the conſideration or ordering of any mat- |. 


of theſe, but referred to the conſideration of ſome appointed | 


| _ Walton. | 
| CoMMI'TTER. 7. /. [from commit.) Perpetrator ; he that | 


A dram of gold, diſſolved in aqua regia, with a dram of 


_ T have written againtt the ſpontaneous generation of frogs 
in the clouds; or, on the earth, out of dutt and rain-water 
Commixed, ; Ray on the Creation. 
It is manifeſt by this experiment, that the commixed im- 
preſſions of all the colours do ſtir up and beget a ſenſation 
of white; that is, that whiteneſs is compounded of all the 
colours. : Newton's Optichs. 
 COMMIXION. . /. [from commix.) Mixture; incorpora- 
tion of different ingredients. 5 
Were thy commixion Greek and Trojan, fo 
That thou could'ſt ſay, this hand is Grecian all, 
And this is Trojan. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crefito. 
COMMIXTION. . / [from .commix.)] Mixture; incorpora- 
tion; union of various ſubſtances in ane mas. 4 
Some ſpecies there be of middle and participating natures, 


to confirmed and {et together, that we cannot define the be- 
ginning or end of either; there being a commixtion of both 
in the whole, rather than adaptation or cement of the one unto 
the other, — Valgar Errours, b. iii. 
ComurxruR E. . ſ. [from commix. 
1. The act of mingling; the ſtate of 
poration 3 union in one maſs. 
In the commixture of any thing that is more oily or ſweet, 
.. ſuch bodies are leaſt apt to putrify, the air working little 
upon them. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory, N 350. 
2. The mals formed by mingling different things; compoti- 
tion; compound. 1 | 


ing mingled; incor- 


Fair ladies, maſk'd, are roſes in the bud. . 
Or angels veil'd in clouds: are roſes blown, . 1 


My love and fear glew'd many friends to thee; 
And now fall, thy tough commixtures melt. 
Impairing Henry, ftrength'ning miſproud York. Shak. 


and evil arts. | 


Commo'DE., x./. French. ] The head-dreis of women. 


boots, drefled up in a commode and a nightrail. Spectator. 


She, like ſome penſive ſtateſman, walks demure, - 
And miles, and hugs, to make deſtruction ſure; 
Or under high commodes, with looks erect, 


COMMO'DIOUS. adj. 


commodus, Latin, } 


1. Convenient; ſuitable z accommodate to any purpoſe; „„ 


proper; tree from hindrance or uneaſineſs. 


ſo near the moon, it had been too near the ſun. 

Io that recels, cammodious for ſurprize, 
When purple light ſhall next ſuffuſe the ſkies, ' ö 
With me repair. _ Foppe s Odyſ. b. iv. l. 550. 
2. Uſeful; ſuited to wants or neceſſities. ES 


ou, they do greatly deceive themſelves. Hooker, b. iv. 8 4. 
Bacchus was grown a proper young man, had found out 
the making of wine, and many things elſe commodions tor 
_ mankind, 

3 The gods have done their part, 
By ſending this commodious plague, 
„ ä Maro's muſe, 
Thrice ſacred muſe, commodious precepts gives, 
Inſtructive to the ſwains. . 


1. Conveniently, 


At the large foot of an old hollow tree, | 
In a deep cave ſeated commodiouſiy, 


2. Without diſtreſs. 
| We need not fear 
To 2 com modiouſiy this life, ſuſtain'd | | 
By him with many comforts, till we end N 
In duſt; our final reſt, and native home. Paradiſe Loft, 


3. Suitably to a certain purpole, 


Wiſdom may have framed one and the ſame thing toſerve 
Galen, upon the conſideration of the body, challenges any 


| South's Sermons. 
 CoMMO'DIOUSNESS. 2. /. [from commodious.] Conveni- 

_ ence; advantage. | | | 
The place requireth many circumſtances ; as the ſituation 
near the ſea, for the commodionſneſs of an intercourſe with. 
England. ; Bacon. 
Of cities, the greatneſs and riches increaſe according to 

the cozmodiouſneſs of their ſituation in fertile countries, or 
upon rivers and havens, Temple. 


1. Intereſt ; advantage; profit. 5 
I hey knew, that how ſoever men may ſeek their own cn. 
 madity, yet if this were done with injury unto others, it was 

not to be ſuffered. | Hooker, b. v. \ io. 

Commodity, the biaſs of the world, 

The world, which of itſelf is poiſed well, 

Ill this advantage, this vile drawing biaſs, 

This ſway of motion, this commodity, | 

Makes it take head from all indifferency, ON 

From all direction, purpoſe, courſe, intent. Shakeſprarr. 
After much debatement of the commodities or diſcommo- 
dities like to enſue, they concluded. Hay zv ard. 

Convenience of time or place. 


| > 


had pyclent commodity, ſhe would have adjoined as a retrac- 
tion to the other, Sidney, b. ii. 
She demanded leave, not to loſe this long ſought for c- 
modity of time, to eaſe her heart. e Lianen. 
Travellers turn out of the highway, drawn either by the 
commadity ot a foot- path, or the delicacy or the freſhnets of 
the fields. Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoveries. 
3. Wares; merchandiſe ; goods for traffick. bY 
All my fortunes are at ſea; 
Nor have I money, nor as Cs ek 5 
To raiſe a preſent tum. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
It had been ditficult to make ſuch a mole where they had 


immediately hardens in the water. Addiſon on Italy. 
Commodities are moveables, valuable by money, the com- 
mon mealure. | | Locke. 
Ot money in the commerce and traffick of mankind, the 
principal ule is that of ſaving the commutation of more 
kal Commodities. | Arbuthnot on Coms. 
CoMmo'DORE. . J. [probably corrupted from the Spanith 
comendador.\ The captain who commands a ſquadron of ſhips. 
CO'MMON. . /. (communis, Latin. ] | TN 
1. Bclonging equally to more than one. a 
Though life and ſenſe be common to man and brutes, and 
their operations in many things alike; yet by this form he 
lives thi life of a man, and not of a brute, and hath the ſenſe of 


to mix; to unite with things in one mals, 


a man, and not of a brute. Hale's Origin of * 
: 8 if ö 2 


3 F 


copper in aqua fortis cmmixed, gave a great colour. Bacon. 


that is, ot birds and beaſts, as batts, and ſome few others, 


Ditmalk d, their damaſk fweet commixture ſhewn. Shak. 


1 
There is icarcely any rio but by a commixture of good 
$. | Bacon, Efſay 15. 
All the circumſtances and reſpeR of religion and itate in- 
termixed together in their comm xture, will better become a 
royal hiſtory, or a council-table, than a ſingle life. Wotton. 


Let them reflect how they would be affected, ſhould they - 
meet with a man on horſeback, in his breeches and jack 


She has contrived to ſhew her principles by the ſetting of 
her co-mode ; fo that it will be impoſſible for any woman 
that is diſaffected to be in the faſhion. Addiſon's Freebolder. 


Baretag d devours, in gaudy colours deck d. Granville. 


Such a place cannot be commotious to live in; for being 5 
| Raleigh. 


If they think we ought to prove the ceremonies commodi- | 


Raleigh s Hiftory of the World, b. i. c. 6. § 5. 
Dryden's Oedipus. | 


There dwelt a good ſubttantial country mouſe. Cowley, 


Hooker, b. v. 142. 


one to find how the leaſt fibre might be more commodiouſly 
| placed for ule or comelinels, 


There came into her head certain verſes, which, if ſhe had 


not ſo natural a commed:ty as the earth of Puzzuola, which 


; 
5 
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COM COM 8 1 COM 
He who hath received damage, has, beſides the right of | COMMont'TI08. n. ſ. (cummonitio, Latin.) Advice; warn- | | 


d da | MMO Iwill commune with you of fuck thing 
puniſhment common to him with other men, a particular right | ing; inttruction. — h things, 


I hat want no ears but your's, 


| to ſeck reparation. | Locke. | COMMONLY. adv. [from common.}] Frequently; uſually ; They would forbear open hoftility, and ._ Shuts pears, 

| 2. Having no poſſeſſor or owner. ordinartly, I peaceabiy, that they might common; tc 1 unto dim 

Where no kindred are to be found, we ſee the poſſeſſion of This hand of your's requires | 8 as friends. 

ö a private man revert to the community, and fo become Much caſtigation, exerciſe devout ; | „ Then commune, how that day they veſt m Maya 

again perfectly common, no body having a right to inherit For here's a ſtrong and ſweating devil here, Their growing work. Milton's Par. 1,5; 7 Ply 

| them; nor can any one have a property in them, otherwile That commonly rebels. Shakeſpeare's Ot bells. ideas, as rariked under names, are thot? « . ix, . 201. 

! than in other things common by nature. Lacke. A great diteaie may change the frame of a body, though, | part, men reaſon of within themſelves, and * the mole 

| 3. Vulgar; mean; not diſtinguiſhed by any excellence; often | if it lives to recover ſtrength, it commonly returns to its na- | which they commune about with others. Ways thole 
. ſeen ; ealy to be had; of little value; not rare; not ſcarce, | tural conſtitution. Temple. | COmMuNiCaniiiry. n.f. ¶ from communicable.) T. Lock, 

| | Or as the man whom princes do advance, ; Co'MMONNESS. 2. /. [from common.]  lity of being — capability to * TA ** 

| 


we 


n their gracious mercy-ſeat to fit, ps I n | Commu'N1CABLE. adj. [trom communics! 
oth common things, of courſe and circumſtance, or can the commonneſs of the guilt obviate the cenſure, | 1. That which may become the common pouemon of 


U I, 2 participation among many. 
1 5 To the reports of common men commit. Davies. there being nothing more frequent than for men to accuſe than one; with 79. 


more 


+ Publick; general; ſerving the ule of all. | . their own faults in other perſons. Gowernm. of the Tongue. Sith eternal life is communicable ; FEI 
g He was — by a parliament- man not to be ſtrict in | 2. Frequent occurrence; —— 3 the word of God be ſo likewiſe, oy yo Avg ng Gi 
reading all the common prayer, but make ſome variation. Blot out that maxim, res nolunt diu male adminiſtrari: the | 2. That which may be imparted, or recounted : r 
1 | alton. | commonneſs makes me not know who is the author; but ſure or let thine own inventions ho, It!) to, 
I need not mention the old common ſhore of Rome, which he mutt be ſome modern. Swift. | Things not reveal'd, which th' inviſible King 
| | ran fromall parts of the town, with the current and violence To COMMONPLA'CE. v. 4. To reduce to general heads. Only omniſcient, hath ſuppreſs d in night oF 
, | | of an ordinary river. Addiſon on Italy. I do not apprehend any difficulty in collecting and com- To none communicable in earth or heav'1., p P 
| | 5. Ot no rank; mean; without birth or deſcent. I monplacing an univerſal hiſtory from the whole body of The happy place Tar. If, 
Look, as I blow this feather from my face, I | hiſtorians. | Felton on the Claſficks. Rather inflames thy torment, repreſenting 
And as the air blows it to me again, | COMMONPLACE-BOOK. #./. A book in which things to be | Loſt bliſs, to thee no more communicable. Par. Þ 
Such is the lightneſs of you common men. I remembered are ranged under general heads. CoMMU'NICANT.. 2. /. [from communicate. ck . 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. I turned to my commonþplace-book, and found his cafe under | preſent, as a worſhipper, at the celebration of the L. . 
| 5 Flying bullets now, BETS os the word coguette, | Ta tler, N*107.| Supper; one who participates of the bleſſed lacrament. f 
/ To execute his rage, appear too ſow; ___ ] Commons. Wy 3 e ammunicants have ever uſed it; and we, by the torm fa 
They mis, or ſweep but common ſouls away, „ 1. The vulgar; the lower people; thoſe who inherit no honours. | very utterance, do ſhew we ule it a3 communica; hea 
For ſuch aloſs Opdam his life muſt pay, Waller. I.ittle office . 32 A conſtant frequenter of worſhip, and a nerer-faln 
6. Frequent; uſual; ordinary. 5 | Ihe hateful commons will perform for us; monthly communicant, tterbury's — 
A There is an evil which I have ſeen common among men Except, like curs, to tear us all in pieces. Shaleſpeare. | TO COMMUNICATE. v. a. [ communico, Lin ] 8 8 
A 5 by | 5 Ecclefiaſtes, vi. 1. Hath he not paſs'd the nobles and the commons Shak. | 1. To impart to others what is in our own power: to mak 
The Papiſts were the moſt common place, and the butt] Theſe three to kings and chiefs their ſcenes ditplay, | s partakers; to confer a joint poſſeſſion; to beſtow fe 
— againſt whom all the arrows were directed. Clarendon. | The reſt before the ignoble commons play. Dryden j fab. Commcn benetits are to be communicated with all, bag 
7 Neither is it ſtrange that there ſnould be myſteries in di- 1 The gods of greater nations dwell around, * culiar benefits with choice. a Ba Fl e- 
8 +... Vinity,as well as in the commoneſt operations in nature. Swift, And, on the right and left, the palace bound; 1 Where God is worſhipped, there he Eons. 15 | 
= 7. Proſtitute. | | | The commons where they can: the nobler fort, _ bleſſings and holy influences. Ji Worth) Communicax, 
1 Tis a M N the impudence of ſome women! was With winding doors wide open, front the court. Dryden. | Which of the Grecian chicts conſorts with thee? © 
the word of a dame, who herſelf was common. L. Eſtrange. 2. The lower houſe of parliament, by which the people are} But Diomede deſires m company, N 
Hipparchus was going to marry a common woman, but | repreſented, and of which the members are choten by tne And till communicates his praiſe with me. Drydex'; Fat 
conſulted Philander upon the occaſion. Spectator, Ne 475. people. | Oo 22, | 2, To reveal; to impart knowledge. pA TT OO 
8. [In grammar. ] Such verbs as ſignify both action and pa- My good lord. | . I learneddlligently, and do communicate wiſdom liber: 
ſion ate called common; as aſpernor, I deſpiſe, or am deſpiſed; | How now for mitigation of this bill A Ido not hide her pi ya 5 . vn A 
and alſo fuch nouns as are both maſculine and feminine, as | 3 by the commons ? Doth his majeſty 3 | Charles the hardy would communicate his ſecrets with pon 
Parent. 15 3 Incline to it, or no? Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. andleatiof all, thoſeſecrets which troubled him mot, Bas 
Co'MMON, 7. /. {from the adjective.] An open ground equal- | In the houſe of commons many gentlemen, unfatisfied of He communicated choſe thoughts only with the LoidDighy, 
ly uſed by many perſons. . his guilt, durſt not condemn him. King Charles. | the Lord Colepeper, and the chancellor of the exchequer,” 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 3. Food; fare; diet: fo called from colleges, where it is eaten | _ OE Clarendon,” b; wit 
Like to the empty aſs, to ſhake his ears, | in common. | 3 ne 0 OR _ | 3+ It had anciently the prepoſition abith before the on, to 
And graze in commons. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. He painted hiraſelf of a dove-colour, and took his com-]! whom communication either of benefits or noni was 
| Is not the ſeparate property ot a thing the great cauſe of its | mont with the pigeons. L'Eftrange. | made. by | | | 
1 endearment? Does any one reſpect a common as much as he | Mean while ſhe quench'd her fury at the flood, | A journey of much adventure, which, to ſhew the trench 
I does his garden? hf NG South. | And with a lenten fallad cool'd her blood: I of his privacy, had been before not communicated ac irh 2 
5 Co uuON. adv. [from the adjective.] Commonly; ordi- | Their commons, though but coarſe, were nothing ſcant; [other. . Finns 
; — 15 | 7 * 35 „ _ Nor did their minds an equal banquet want. Dryden. | 4. Now it has only to. „ 
= ls am more than common tall, Shakeſp. As You Like It. The doctor now obeys the ſummons, _ I Let him, that is taught in the word, communicate unts 
| I. Co'uuox. 5 I | _ Likes both his company and commons; I him that teacheth. 5 „ ane 
. . gy gs to be participated by a certain number. Tos Diſplays his talent; fits till tenz - [ His majeſty frankly promiſed, that he could not, in ary 
| y making an explicit content of every commoner neceſ- Next day invited, comes again. „ e communicate to any perſon the matter, before he had 
rg e ee 9 art of what | COMMONWE'AL, | n. ſ. [from common and ae, or] taken and communicated to them his own reſolutions. 
is given in common, children or ſervants could not cut the | COMMONWE'ALTH. : Localth.] J GE VVV Clarendn. 
| meat which their father or maſter had provided for them in 1. A : polity 3 an eſtabliſhed form of civil life. = | Thoſe who ſpeak in publick, are better heard when they 
* | common, without aſſigning to every one his peculiar part. | Two foundations bear up publick ſocieties; the one in- | diſcourſe by a lively genius and ready memory, than when 
1 35 © 5 ocke. | clination, whereby all men deſire ſociable life; the other an | they read. all they would communicate to their hearers, Malt. 
| 2. Equally with another; indiſcriminately. HS | 1 io 


| II | order agreed upon, touching the manner of their union in | To COMMUNICATE. wv. 7. | 
In a work of this nature it is impoſſible to avoid puerili- | living together: the latter is that which we call the law of af 1. To partake of the bleſſed ſacrament. 


Of commonalty, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. J. 489. 1. Tumult; diſturbance; combuſtion; ſedition; publick dif- | name of that communicative and noble profeſlion. Eve) 


All gentlemen are almott obliged to it; and I know no | order; inſurrection. We think we have ſufficiently paid for our want o 


; ties, it having that in common with dictionaries, and books of | commonweal. WY 5 Hooker. The primitive Chriſtians commurcated every day. Tal. 
antiquities, | Alrxbuthnot on Coins. | It was impoſſible to make a commonaueal in Ireland, with- | 2. To have ſomething in common with another; as, the fu 
| | To CoO'MMoON. v. u. [from the my To have a joint right | out ſettling of all the eſtates and poſſeſſions throughout the] communicate, there is a paſſage between them common to 
| | with others in ſome common ground. kingdom. „ Davies on Ireiand.] both, by which either may be entered from the other. 
| Common Law contains thoſe cuſtoms and uſages which have, | 1 £ continual parliament would but keep the common | The whole body is nothing but a ſyſtem of ſuch canis 
| by long preſcription, obtained in this nation the force of laws. | in tune, by preſerving laws in their vigour. King Charles. which all communicate with one another, mediately or im- 
Dy - It is diſtin :hed trom the ſtatute law, which owes its au- There is no body in the commonwealth of learnin who | mediately. © = Arbuthnot on Aliment, 
thority to acts of parliament. . 2 _ | does not profeſs himſelf a lover of truth. _ Locke. | COMMUNICA'TION. #.f. [from communicate. 
_ Common PLEas. Theking's court now held in Weſtmin- | 2, The publick; the general body of the people. | 1. The act of imparting benefits or knowledge. | 
1 ſter-hall; but anciently moveable. Gwin obſerves, that 1 Such a prince, . 15 Both together ſerve completely for the reception and cen. 
= | till Henry III. granted the na charta there were but two | So kind a father of the commonweal. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. munication of learned knowledge. Holder's Elem. of Sper). 
1 5 courts, the exchequer, and the king's bench, ſo called becauſe Their ſons are well tutor ed by you: you are a good mem- 2. Common boundary or inlet 3 _patſage or means, by wii 
| it followed the king; but upon the grant of that charter, the] ber of the commonwealth. Shakeſp. Lowe's Labour Loft. | from one place there is a way without interruption toanother. 
| court of common pleas was erected, and ſettled at Weſtmin- | 3. A government in which the ſupreme power is lodged in the } The map thews the natural communication providence las 
ſter. All civil cauſes, both real and perſonal, are, or were] people; a republick. . 1 }; formed between the rivers and lakes of a country at fo g 
_ formerly, tried in this court, according to the ſtrict laws of | Did he, or do yet any of them, imagine * a diftance from the fea. Addiſon on Laß. 
the realm; and Forteſcue repreſents it as the only court for The gods would fleep to ſuch a Stygian practice, | The Euxine ſea is conveniently fituated for trade, by ile 
real cauſes. The chief judge is called the lord chief juſtice | Againſt that commonwealth which they have founded. | communication it has hoth with Aſia and Europe. Arbutiw!. 
| | of the common pleas, 150 he is aſſiſted by three or four aſſo-“ | | 5 Hen. Jobnſon. 3. Interchange of knowledge; good intelligence between f. 
1 cCiates, created by letters patent from the king. Covel. Commonwealths were nothing more, in their original, but | veral perſons. = | OS 
| | Co'MMONABLE. adj. [from common.) What is held in] free cities; though ſometimes, by force of orders and dif= | © Secrets may be carried ſo far, as to ſtop the communica 
| common. 1 55 | cipline, they have extended themſelves into mighty domi- | neceflary among all who have the management ot affair. 
Much good land might be gained from foreſts and chaſes, | nions. | wing, o6þ | _ ed Kauft. 
and from other commonable places, fo as there be care taken | CO'MMORANCE., Jn. f: [from commorant.] Dwelling ; ha- | 4. Conference; converſation,  _ 1 
_ © that the poor commoners have no n Bacon to Villiers. CO MMORAN c. c bitation; abode; reſidence. | -, Abner had communication with the elders of Iſraes, . 
Co'MMONAGE. . ſ. [from common.) The right of feeding | The very quality, carriage, and place of commorance of ing, Ye ſought tor David in times palt to be king over you: 
ona common; the joint right of uſing any thing in common witneſſes, is by this means plainly and evidently let forth. now then do it. RO, = ixÞ Sa. ad 
.with others. | e | Hale's Hiſtery of the Common Law of England. | The chief end of language, in communication, being t00 
Co'MMONALTY. u. f. [communante, French.] I An archbiſhop, oui 4 his dioceſe, becomes ſubjeck to the] underſtood, words ſerve not for that end, when ur. 
1. The common people; the people of the lower rank. | archbiſhop of the province where he has his abode and com- does not excite in the hearers the ſame idea which it Fry 
Prey Bid him (trive 55 morancy. A 1 Parergon.] for in the mind of the ſpeaker. : a * 
To gain the love o' th' commonalty; the duke CO MMORANT. adj. I commorans, Pg eſident; dwell- | COMMU'NICATIVE. adj. [from communicate.) eres 
f Shaff govern England. $ Nied Henry VIII.] ing; inhabiting. | make advantages common; liberal of benefits or Know 
1 There is in every ſtate, as we know, two portions of ſub- Phe abbot may demand and recover his monk, that is | not cloſe; not feltiſh. _ a 
1 jects; the nobles and the commonalty. acon, Eſſay 16. commorant and reſiding in another monaſtery. Slffe. We conceive them more than ſome envious an wn 
|; The emmet joined in her popular tribes | Commo'T1ON. . /. {commotio, Latin. nary gardeners will thank us for; but they deſerve 10" 
| | a . 5 8 craft Ute 
| reaſon we ſhoutd give that advantage to the commonalty of | By flatt'ry he hath won the common hearts; dence, and determine for the tuture to be lets 3 
England, to be foremoſt in brave actions. Diyden. And when he'll pleaſe to make commotion, AY . 5 Sewift and Pope's i 
2. The bulk of mankind, | | Tis to be fear'd they all will follow him. Shakeſpeare. Com MU'NICATIVENESS. . J. {from menen ume 
I myſelf too will uſe the ſecret acknowledgment of the] When ye ſhall hear of wars and commotious, be not teri- quality of being communicative, of beſtowing or mp3 
' commonalty bearing record of the God of Gods. Hooker. | fied. | | Luke, xxi.9. | benefits or knowledge. 6» of all beings, bit 
Co“ uuoN ER. 7. J. [from common.) . The Iliad conſiſts of battles and a continual commotion z He is not only the moſt communicative o a ſure 8 
1. One of the common people; a man of low rank; of mean the Odyſſey in patience and wiſdom. : Broome. he will alſo communicate himſelf in ſuch mea _ 
condition, | 1 5 2. Perturbation ; diſorder of mind; heat; violence; agitation. tirely to ſatisfy ; otherwiſe ſome degrees ot e 
| Doubt not 2755 f | | Some ſtrange commotion neſs would be wanting. : 
1 The commoners, for whom we ſtand, but they, Is in his brain; he bites his lips, and ſtarts. Shakefþ. | COMMUNION, 1. J. {| communi, Latin.) „ najticinagol 
4 Upon their ancient malice, will forget. Shak, Coriolanus. He could not debate any thing without tome commotion, | 2. Intercourſe; feliowthipz common poſſeſſion; Ear 
Ilis great men durſt not pay their court to him, till he | - when the argument was not of momen -. Clarendon. | of tomething in common; interchange of e that car 
had fatiated his thirſt of blood by the death of ſome of his | 3. Diſturbance; reſtleſſneſs. | Contider, finally, the angels, as having with s n. 


loyal commoners. . Addiſon's Freebolder, Ne 10. Sacrifices were offered when an earthquake happened, that | munion which the apoſtle to the Hebrews noteth; 


8 chem. 0 
2. A man not noble. he would allay the commotioms of the water, and put an end | gard whereof, angels have not diſdained to] — 31 gd 
"This commoner hath worth and parts, | to the earthquake, MWordward's Natural Hiſtory, P. ili. our tellow ſervants, . 197 lh our 
Is prais'd for arms, or lov'd for arts: _ r | CoMMo'TIONER. 7. ſ. [from commotion. ] One that cauſes We are not, by ourſelves, ſufficient to ror Iod de. 
| His head aches for a coronet; | I © commotions; adiſturber of the peace. A word not in ule. | with competent ſtores for ſuch a lite as our 8 oh em 
And who is bleſs'd, that is not great? Pyuior. The people more regarding commotioners than commiſ- ſire; therefore we are naturally nar hep þ. i, Je. 
3. A member of the houſe of commons. | | fioners, flocked together, as clouds cluſter againſt a ſtorm. | and fellowſhip with others. Ay airs with tt} 
4. One who has a joint right in common ground. | * Hay ward. Tho Uraclites bad never an 22 oo of the Wark 
Much hand might be gained ftum commonable places, ſo | To COMMo'vE. . a. [commoves, Latin.) To diſturb; to Ethiopians, aleigh 4 for 

as there be care taken that the poor cen have no in- agitate; to put into violent motion; to unſettle, 0 ES Thou, fo pleas'd, _ ht thou wit 
jury. Bacon t ddwice to Villiers. Strait the ſands, : | Can'ſt raiſe thy creature to ety 2 Filton's Par. Wa 
4. A ſtudent of the ſecond rank at the univerſity of Oxford Commow'd around, in gathering eddies play. Thomſon. Ot union, or communion, deit I hi ſelf and art Back 
one that eats at the common table. | Tp COMMUNE. wv. . {communico, Lat. To converſe; t We maintain Communion me yy 1 Hal. 
6. A proſtitute. talk together; to impart ſentiments muually. I in the ſame degree — ee e of the Lord's Suppe 
Behold this ring, So long as Guyon with her communed, I. The CONNOR Of 4 ue bleſſed . em * 
Whoſe high reſpect, and rich validity, Unto the ground ſhe caſt her modeſt eye; the hogs N 8 1 Yr Heere the cmi © 
Did lack a parallel; yet, for all that, Anl ever and anon, with roſy red, hey reſolved, that the ſtanding o (ler 


Ue gave it to a coroner O tl camp, Shakeſpeare. Tac baihtul blood her ſnowy cheeks did dye. Fairy 2. in all churches ſhould be altered. Tau 
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couuvxIT L. 


C OM 


ech, that the picture of Chriſt was en- 


e — Se cup. Peacbam on Drawing. 
blick act. SEA; | 
blickly to call on the name of the Lord; 


＋ = - 4 n "Ts * 
ublick g cemen worthip ot any church. 
_— wo 
Bare ch r it could, we ſhould have no bad ones. 


P 


Union in t 
1 good Man 3 _— South's Sermons. 

| e li ied in the communion ot 

len have lived and died in the com, 

ngen on. Stiliing fleet. 
that cute 1. /. [ communtitas, Latin. | | 
awealth ; the body politick. : 
How could communities, 34 
and brotherhood in cities, | 
din authentick place? Shakeſp.' 
but in a community or muiu- 

Hammonds Fundamentals. 


le may be aptly enough ex pounded of the laws 


The commo 


Degrees in ichools, 
Fut by degree, an 7 
Not in a üngle perſon only, 
tude of 2 | | 
This paravie 7 
: | community. 5 
rage Sade tor hers own ule, but for the whole con- 
25 28 Addiſon's puns - 157. 
mn is it fed on our mind, tor the 
ne our country is 1mprened on of „tor! 
The love of the — oy Addiſon's Freehotder, Ne 5. 
Pl. lives not for himielf alone, but hath a regard in - his 
actions to the great conmuney. | Atterbury. 
Common pollethon 3 the itaie contrary to property or ap- 
4 bo text is far from proving Adam ſole proprietor, it is 
4 confirmation of the origina 
M commonneis. 5 
, ys meth but, as the cuckow is in June, | 
Heard, not regarded ; ſeen, but with ſuch eyes, 
As, fick and blunted with communily, 8 
Ford no extraordinary gaze. ©. 2 e. 
cunvrabrrIr r. . . {from commutable.] The quality 
of being capable of exchange. * 5 
Counu TABLE. adj. [from commute.) at 


| | _ be ex- 
changed for lomething elſe; that may be bought off, 


Or ran- 
ſomed. 2 A Dn 

couuvraTiox. 1. J. (from commute.) 

1. Change; alteration, 

An innocent 
tent: in a 8 
then hated only that ne * 

1 Exchange; the act of giving one thing for another. 

The whole univerſe is tnpported by giving and returning, 

by commerce and commutation. South's Sermons. 


ſo great is the commutation, that the foul 


tzly neceſſary that there be tome method and means of 
cxmutation, as that of money. Ray on the Creation. 
The uſe of money in the commerce and trathck of man- 
kind, is that of faving the commutation of more bulky com- 
modifies, | | | Arbuthnot on Coins. 
\ Ranſom 3 the act of exchanging a corporal for a pecuniary 
puniſnment. . : | 
The Jaw of God had allowed an evaſion, that is, by way 

of commutation or redemption. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
(ounv'TaTIVE. adj. [from commute.] Relative to ex- 


DCOMMU TE. v. a. [ commuto, Latin. } 
1. To exchange; to put one thing in the 
to zive or receive one thing for another. 
For will commute our tafks, exchange theſe pleaſant a1 
inful ones, which God afligns, for thoſe uneaty and fruit- 
ones we impoſe on ourſelves. _ Decay of Piet. 
t. To buy off, or ranſom one 3 dy another. 
dome commute (wearing for Whoring; 
a the one were a diſpenfætion for the other. 
nCounu'TE, v. a. To atone; 
Thoſe inſtitutions which God deſig 
ther men in Holineſs, they look upon as a 
mitead of it, and to commnte for it. 


 L'Eftrange. 


for _ to fur- 
ivilege to ſerve 
oith®, Sermons. 


al: uſed only in poetry. WE TRA 
Love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands, 
Unite commutual in moſt ſacred bands. Shaleſpeare. 
There, with commuatzal zeal, we both had ftrove _ 
In = of dear benevolence and love; | 
ers in 


u agreement; à mutual and ſettled 
9 or more, to do or to forbear ſomething. | 
[ hope the king made peace with all ot us; OY 
And the compact is firm and true in me. Shak, Rich. III. 


In the begmnings of ſpeech there was an implicit compact, 
ſeemed wh common bontent, that ſuch Ads, voices, or 
ould be ſigns whereby they would — ae” rt | 

| | outh. 


®COUPA'CT. v. a. [ confpingo cumpactum, Latin.) 
5 9 together with 8 ; 1 unite clotely to conſo- 
e. | 
Inform her full of my particular fears ; LE 
Ard thereto add ſuch reatons of your own, | 

AS May compatt it more. 
or are the nerves of his 


compacted itrength 


retch'd, and difloly'd into unfinew'd length. Denham. 


By what degrees this earth's compacted iph 
DF legre Zed iphere 
Was harden © woody. and rocks, and towns to bear. 
This diſeaſe 
ind compact ed, 


Waced in age. 


the bright ſun compacts the precious ſtone, 


: Tmparting radiantluftre, like his own. Blackm. 3 


5 1 N Thoſe Indian wives are 3 and may do well to 
* +0 Make out of lomething. | Keep company with the Arrias and ortias of old Rome, Dryd, 
We Fon enn aer of jars, grow muſical, © 1 Admitted to that equal (ky, | 
on | ie thortly diſcord in the ſpheres, Sbaleſp. His faithful dog ſhall bear him company. Pope's Ef, on Man. 
e with, | | 10. TokeepComPaNnY. To frequent houles of entertainment. | 
Cute: Thou pernicious woman, 11. Sometimes in an ill ſenſe. wy | 
act with her that's gone, think thou thy oaths, Why ſhould he call her whore? Who keeps her 7 g 
ugh they would ſwear down each 0 fact, Ae Shakeſpeare's Otbello. 
& To un eſtimorſies, _ Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. | To CO'MPANY. v. a. [from the noun,] To accompany; to 
eee ere to bring into a ſyſtem. attend; to be companion to; to be aſſociated with. 
ee world ſo mpacteu, that each thing preſerveth | | I | 


Gurten BY) and alfo itfelt. 

. Fm - 4% { compattus, Latin.] 
ot fold; clole; denſe; of firm texture 
E not the denfity ; : 

i md other groſſer 

wb, crytt 

Without attratjon the 

— convene into 


ies, than within the 
fuch great compact maſſes 


violence, to break it. 


* Dig hy on Bodies 


| COMPAGINA'TION. 7, f; C compago, Latin.] Union; ſtruc- 


L' Ejtrange. | 


| community of ail things. Locke. | 


IcCouexNioNABLE. adj. [from companion. 
nature could hate nothing that was inno- ; 


Which now only it loves, i. e. tin. South, 


According to the pretent temper of mankind, it is abſo- 


dange; as commutative juſtice, that honeſty which 1s exer- | 
aſd in traffick, and which is contrary to traud in bargains, | 
place of another; | 
theſe pleaſant and | | 8 8 5 3 

Aer Io this molt patient, tweet, and virtuous wife. Shaleſp. 
2. Perſons atlembied tor the entertainment of each other; an | 
"as if forbearance | 


to bargain for exemption. 


Cn TUAL. adj. [con and mutual.) Mutual; recipro- 


ace, not rivals m command. Pope's Oc 15 7 
(OMPACT. 5 (Pali, Latin,] A contract; an accord; 
˖ 8 between 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


5 Roſcommon. 

is more dangerous as the ſolids are more ſtrict 

and conſequently more ſo as people are ad- 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Hooker, b. i. $g. 


reater m free and open ſpaces, void of 

| | pores of water, 

„Sens, and other compadt bodies. Newt. Opt. 
drflevered particles of the chaos | 

as the 


v. 0 gp: 
dude an er edueſs, being Sede denſity, requires 
wer ontwa by Sravny in proportion to the dentity, or tome 
atom 


aue ſuppoſed infrangible, extremity compact- | 


; 3 Which compaztedneſs and hardneſs is a d 
Coup 8 nothing could be edel by this” Chivie 
L Y. adv, \from compa ; 8 
ei dentely. N 

When 56: 


COMPA'CTNESS. 2. ,. [from compact.] Fi mneſs; cloſeneſs; 
dentity. | | 
The reſt, by reaſon of the compactneſs of terreſtrial matter, 


cannot make its way to wells. Weoodward's Nat. Hijtcr,.' 
COMPA'CTURE. 2. / (from comfact.] Structure; manner 
in which any thing 1s joined together; compagination. 
And over it a fair portculſis hong, | 
Which to the gate directly did inchaez | 
With comely compais and comacture ſtrong, 
Neither unſeemly thort, nor yet eacceding long. Fairy , 
COMPA'GES, u. /. | Latin.] A ſyſtem of many parts united. | 
The organs in animal bodies are only a regular compages 
of pipes and veſſels, for the fluids to paſs through, Ray. | 
ture; junction; connexion; contexture. 
'The intire or broken compagination of the magnetical fa- 
brick under it, Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 
CO'MPANABLENESS. 2. /. [from * N The quality of 
being a good companion; tociablenets ; a word not now in 


ute. 
His eyes full of merry fimplicity, his words of hearty com- 
_ panableneſs, | Sidney, b. ii. 


COMANION. 2. f. [campagron, Frencle.]. See COMPANY. | 
1. One with whoma man frequently converſes, or with whom 
he ſhares his hours of relaxation. It differs from friend, as 
acquaintance from confidence. Fs 1 
How now, my lord, why do you keep alone? 
Ot tornelt tancies your companions make? Shak. Macbeth. 
Some friend is a companion at the table, and will not con- 
tinue in the day of thy affliction. Ecclefiafticus, vi. 10. 
With anxious doubts, with raging pathons torn, | 
No ſweet companion near, with whom to mourn. Prior. | 
2. A partner; an aſlociate. = 5 an 1 
Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in labour, and | 
fellow toldier. Phil. ii. 25. 
3. Atamiliar term of contempt; a fellow. 3 
I (corn you, {curvy companion! What? you poor, baſe, | 
 rafcally,cheating, lack-linen mate: away,you mouldy rogue, 
away. : Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


mours to 


my defamation, in places where 


I cannot be pre- 
Raleigh's Haus. 


J Fit for good 


tellowihip; ſocial; agreeable. A 

He had more comparionable wit, and ſwayed more among 
the good felloõwẽ s. Clarendon, b. viil. 
COMPA'NIONABLY. adv. {from cempanionable.] In a com- 
pamonable manner. „ 
| COMPA NIONSHIP, 2. / 
1, Company ; train, ROS | $25 
| Alcibiades, and ſome twenty horſe, 


1 


[from companion.) 


. 


| 2. Fellowihip; aflociation. 5 
| If it be honour in your wars, to ſeem _ OO. 
The tame you are not, which, tor your beſt ends, 
Vuoou call your policy; how is't leis, or worle, | 
That it mall hold compantionſbrp in peace 
With honour as in war. 
CO'MPANY. 2. J. { compagme, French; either from con and 
fagus, one of the fame town; or con and pants, one that cats 
- of the (une mets,} . | I NO 
1. Pertons aflembled together; a body of men. 
Oo, carry Sir John Falttatf to the Fleet; 


. Honeit company, 1 thank you all, 
That have behela me give away myſelt 


allembly of pleature. 


pictures, where there is no love. Bacon, Efay 28. 
3. Perſons conſidered as affembled for converſation; or, as 
capable of converfation and mutual entertainment. 
Montreur Zulichem came to me among the reſt of the good 
company of the town. a So Temple. 
Knowledge of men and manners, the freedom of habitudes, 
and converiation with the beit company of both ſexes, is ne- 
8 535 85 Dryden. 
4. The itate of a companion; the act of accompanying; con- 
verſation; fellowfhip. 3 | | 
It is more pleaſant to enjoy the company of him that can 
peak ſuch words, than by ſuch words to be perſuaded to fol- 
low ſolitarineſs. KSung. 
1 Nor will T wretched thee EI h 
In death forſake, but keep thee company. Dryden's Fab. 
Abdallah grew by degrees ſo enamoured of her converſa- | 
tion, that he did not think he lived when he was not in com- 
pany with his beloved Balſora. Guardian, Ne 167. 


ance of any thing; a band. 
Shakeſpcare was an actor, when there were ſeven companies 
of players in the town together. Jenms. 
6. Perſons united in a joint trade or partnerſhip. 
7. A number of tome particular rank or profeition, 
| {ſome charter; a body corporate; a corporation, 
T bis emperor ſeems to have been the firſt who incorpo- 
rated the feveral trades of Rome into companies, with their | 
particular privileges. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
8. A ſubdiviſion of a regiment of foot; ſo many as are under 
one captain. 5 2 1 | 
Every captain brought with him thrice ſo many in his com- 
| pany as was expected. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
9. Tobear COMPANY. Pg. accompany z to aflociate with; 
To keep COMPANY. to be a companion to. 5 
| 1 do defire thee 
To bear me company, and go with me. 


am 
The ſoldier that did company theſe three. 
Thus, through what path ſoe'erof life we rove, 
Rage companies our hate, and grief our love, Prior, 
To CO'MPANY. v. n. To aſſociate one's felt with. 
I wrote to you not to eo 


4 


pared ; of equal regard; worthy to contend for preference. 
This preſent world affordeth not any thing comparable 
Hooker, b. v. 8 6. 


Mer; ac „ Bentley. unto the publick duties of religion. ; 
CON RI Tae courſe, _ X 4 A man an al with —— of the captains of that age, 
Lack 58 a. . from compacted. Firmneſs; denſity. an excellent foldier both by ſea and land. Knolles. 


There is no bleſſing of life comparable to the enjoyment 
of a dilertet and virtuous friend. Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 93. 
| CO'MPARABLY. adv. ¶ rom comparable.) Ina manner worthy 
to be compared, 

Tacre could no form for ſuch a royal uſe be Fompara- yy 
«| imagined, like that of the foreſaid nation. Wotton's Architect. 
Co MPS. 2. ſ. [from compare.) In logick, the two 

thirgs compyred to one another. 


ung; with good compacture. 


ST | 
It gives boldneſs to every petty companion to Seer ru- 


All of companiouſbip. 18 Shakeſpeare's T imon. 0 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | unſel a | 
| quiets if the winds did not trouble it. Bacon's Apophthegms. 
3. 


3 9 thing uſed as a meaſure. 


Take all his company along with him. Shakeſd. Hen. IV. 1 
e 


A crowd 1s not company, and faces are but a gallery of | | 


4. To compare is, in Spenſer, uſed 


5. A number ot perſons united for the execution or pertorm- | 


united by | 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. 


any with fornicators. 1 Cor. v. 
CO'MPARABLE. adj. [from Tocompare.] Worthy to be com- 


COM | 
1. Eſtimated by compariſon not poſitive not abtvlute; 
Thou wert dignitiet enough, 
Ev'n to the point ot envy, it tere rade 
Comparative tor your virives, to be itiled 
Ine under hangman ct his realm. Sat. Cymbeline: 
| There refteth the comparative that is, granted thats 
either lawiul or binding; yet whetl.cr other things be not to 
be prererred before the extirpation of lier elies. Bacon. 
The flower or bloſſom is a potitive good; although the re- 
move ot it, to give place to the ti uit, be a comparative good. 
Bacon s Colours of Cc and Ewil. 
This bubble, by reaſon ot its comparative levity tothe fluid 
that incloſes it, Would neceffarily aſcend to the top. Beniley; 
2. Having the power of comparing ditferent things. 
Beauty is not known by an cye or note: it conſiſts in a 
ſymmetry, and it is the cemparative faculty which notes it. 
' Glanwille's Scepfis Scientifica: 
3. [In grammar.] The comparative degree exprefſes more of 
any quantity in one thing than in another; as, the right band 
15 the itronger. ; | 
COMPA'RATIVELY. adv. [from comparative. ] In a ſtate of 
compariſon; according to eſtimate made by compariſon z 
3 5 8 
he good or evil, which is removed, may be eſteemed good 
or evil cozzparatively, and not poſitively or ſimply. Bacon. 
In this world whatever is called good is comparatively with 


| other things of its kind, or with the evil mirigledin its com- 


polition; io he is a good man that is better than men com- 
monly are, or in whom the good qualities are more than the 
bad. | | Temple. 
The e gen being comparatively higher than the ordi- 
nary terreſtriat matter ot the globe; tublided laſt, Veodabardd. 
But how few, comparatively, are the inſtances of this wiſe 
application 8 Rogers. 
To COMPARE. v. a. {[comparo, Latin:] 
1. To make one thing the meature of another z to eſtimate the 
relative goodnels or badneſs, or other qualities, of any one 
thing, by obſerving how it diifers from ſomething elſe. 
I will hear Brutus ſpeak; — | 
I I will hear Caſſius, and compare their reaſons. Shakeſp. 
p TR meaſuring themſelves by themſelves, and comparing 
themſelves among themtfelves, are not wiſe. 2 Cor. x. 12. 
No man can think it grievous, who conſiders the pleaſure 
and ſweetneſs of love, and the glorious victory of overcom« 
ing evil with good; and then compares theſe with the reſt- 
lets torment, and perpetual tumults, of a malirious and re- 
vengeful ſpirit. _ | Tillotſon, Sermon vi. 
Ile that has got the ideas of numbers, and hath taken the 
pains to compare one, two, and three to ſix, cannot chuſe but 
know they are equal. | 3 Locke. 
Thus much of the wrong 1 es men make of preſent _ 
and future pleaſure and pain, when they are compared toge- 
ther, and fo the abſent conſidered as future. Locke; 
It may be obſerved, that when the compariſon intends only 
ſimilitude or illuſtration by likeneſs, we ule to before the thing 


it 


| brought for illuſtration ; as, he compared anger to a fire. 


Solon compared the 11 unto the ſea; and orators and 
counſellors o the winds ; for that the ſea would be calm and 


hen two perſons or things are compared, to dilcover their 8 85 
relative proportion of any quality, with is uſed before the _ 
Black Macbeth _ = 
ure as ſnow, being compare! 
neleſs harms. 


Mill ſeem as 4. . 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
e | 10 gg com 270% „ 

Small things aoith greateſt. aradiſe Regained, b. iv. 

He . in r fach a Maid ſo fair, K 3 

As nature could not ith his art compare. Dryden. 

If he compares this tranſlation with the original, he will 
find that the three firſt ſtanzas are rendered almoſt word for 

word. Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 229. 

after the Latin comparo, for 

to get; to procure; to obtain. 1 RK 

But, both from back and belly, ſtill did ſpare 

Io filf his bags, and riches to compare. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

ComPaA'RE. z. ſ. ¶ rom the verb.] i 

1. The ſtate of being compared; comparative eſtimate; com- 
pariſon; poſſibility of entering into compariſon. 

There I the rareſt things have ſeen, 


| Oh, thingy e bed © Suthling, 
| s their ſma eys may not hold compare ,, 
With our tall ſhi 4 en s Maller. 


Beyond compare the Son of God was ſeen . 
Mott glorious. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. li. l. 138. 
2. Simile; ſimilitude; illuſtration by e ö | : 
True ſwains in love ſhall in the world to come, 
TY Nie their truths by Troilus; when their rhimes, 
Pull of proteſt, and oath, and big N . 
Want ſimilies. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſida. 
CoMPA'RISON. 2. /. [comparaiſon, French. ] * 
1. The act of comparing. F 
Natalis Comes, comparing his parts with thoſe of a man, 
reckons his claws among them, which are much more like 
| thole of a lion: fo eaſy it is to drive on the compariſon too 
far, to makeit good. © Grew's Muſeum: 
Our author ſaves me the compariſon with tragedy z tor he 
- ſays, that herein he is to imitate the tragick poet. Dryden. - 
2. The ſtate of being compare. 4 
If we will rightly eſtimate what we call good and evil, we 
ſhall find it lies much in compariſon. | Locke. 
Objects near our view are apt to be thought greater than 
thoſe of a larger ſize that are more remote; and ſo it is with 


| pleafire and pain: the preſent is apt to carry it, and thoſe at 


a diſtance have the diſadvantage in the compariſon. Locke. 
3. A comparative eſtimate; proportion. 95 

If men would live as religion requires, the world would be 
a moſt lovely and deſireable place, in compariſon of what now 
N „„ Aol ſon, Sermon iii. 

One can ſcarce imagine how ſo plentiful à ſoil ſnould be- 
come ſo miſerably unpeopled, in compariſon of what it once 
was. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
4. A ſimile in writing or ſpeaking; an illuſtration by ſimili- 


tude. 3 i 
As fair and as good a kind of hand in hand compariſon, 
had been ſomething too fair and too good for any lady in 
Britany. | Shakeſpeare”s Cymbeline. 

5. [In grammar. ] The formation of an adjective through its 

various degrees of ſignification; as frong, ſtrunger, ſirongeft. 

To COMPART. v. a. [ compartir, Fr. from cox and partior, 

Lat.] To divide; to mark aut a general deſign into its va- 
rious parts and ſubdiviſions. 8 

I make haſte to the caſting and coz 
*. | ff 

COMPA'RTIMENT. n. ſ. I compartiment, French. ] A diviſion 
of picture, or d egg. He 50 | 

he circumtc:-ace is divided into twelve compariiments, 


Pope. 


arting of the whole 


each containing a complete picture. 
COMPARTITION. 2. /. [from campart. ] 
1. The act of comparting or dividing. 
2. The parts marked ts a were, 5 ſeparate parts. 
ir temples and amphitheatres needed no ©7partitiuns. 
1 | 12 Watton's ee. 
| COMPARTMENT. . J. Lcampartiment, French. ] Diviſion; 
ſeparate part of a deugn. | 
The ſquam will make you ready forall manner of compart- 


| 


COMPakaTIVE. adj, [corrfarativus, Latin. ] 


1aents, baſes, pedeſtals, and buildings. Peachamon bare 3 
25 1 5 a 


| otton's Architecture. 


— — 


os — — — 


. Toencircle; to environ; to ſurround; to incloſe. 


I. Encloſure; circumference. 


+. A departure from the right line; an indirect advance; as, 


COM 


1 COMPASS. v. a. [compaſer, Fr. compaſare, Ttal. paſ- 


fluss metiri, Latin. ] 


darktome way, 

That deep deſcended through the hollow ground, 
And was with dread and horrour compaſſed around. Spenſ. 

L fee thee compaſs*'d with thy kingdom's peers, 
That ſpeak my ſalutation in their minds. Shak. Macbeth. 
| Now all the bleſſings Tp 
Of a glad father compaſs thee about! Shakeſp. . 
Ihe ſhady trees cover him with their ſhadow : the willow 
of the brook compaſs him about. 4˙⁰5 x]. 22. 
Oblerve the crowds that compaſs him around. Dryden. 
To dare that death, I will approach yet nigher; 


Thus, wert thou compaſſed with circling fire. Dryden. 
2, To walk round any thing. | 
Old Chorineus compaſs” d thrice the crew, | 
And dipp'd an olive-branch in holy dew, 3 
Which thrice he ſprinkled round. Dryden's Hu. 


3. Tobeleaguer; to beliege; to block. 3 
Thine enemies ſhall caſt a trench about thee, and compaſs 
thee round, and keep thee in on every fide. Luke, xix. 43. 
4. To graſp; to incloſe in the arms; to ſeize. | 
5. To obtain; to procure to attain; to have in the power. 
That which by wiſdom he ſaw to be requiſite for that peo- 
pic, was by as great wiſdom compaſſed. Hooker's Preface. 
His maſter being one of great regard, 


In court to compaſs any ſuit not hard. Hubberd's Tale. 
If I can check my erring love, I will; 4 
If not, to compaſs her I'll uſe my tkill, Shakeſpeare. 
How can you hope to — your deſigns, £4 
And not A them? enbam's Sophy.\ 


Ihe knowledge of what is good and what is evil, what | 


ought and what ought not to be done, is a thing too large to | 
be compaſſed, and too hard to be maſtered, without brains 
and ſtudy, parts and contemplation. South. 
He had a mind to make himſelf maſter of Weymouth, if 
he could compaſs it without engaging his army before it. 

9 7 | 2 Clarendon. 
The church of Rome createth titular patriarchs of Con- | 
\ Rantinople and Alexandria; ſo loth is the pope to loſe the re- 
membrance of any title that he hath once compaſſed. 
5 1 | es Brerewwood. 
Invention is the firſt part, and abſolutely neceſſary to them 
both; vet no rule ever was, or ever can be given, how to 
. 1 Dieydens Dufreſnoy. 

bY n ev'ry work regard the writer's en, | 
© Sincenone can compaſs more than they intend, — Pope. 
6. In law.] To take mcatures preparatory to any thing; as, 

to compaſs the death uf the king. 3 
CounpAssS. . /. [from the verb.] 


t. Circle; round. . „ 

I his day I breathed firſt; time is come round; 
And where I did begin, there ſhall I end: Cs 

My life is run its compaſs. Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar. 

2. Extent; reach; graſp. . | | 

2 O, Juliet, I already know thy grief ; 


It ſtrains me paſt the compaſs of my wits. Shakeſpeare. | 


\ That which is out of the compaſs of any man's power, is 
to that man impoſlible. South's Sermons. 
How few there are may be juſtly bewailed, the compaſs ot 
them extending but from the time of Hippocrates to that of 
Marcus Antoninus _ Temple. 
Animals in their generation are wiſer than the ſons of men; 

but their wildom is confined to a few particulars, and lies in 

a very narrow compaſs. Addiſon's Speetator, Ne 120. 
I his author hath tried the force and compaſs of our lan- 
guage with much ſucceſs. | 5 Swift. 
Space; room; limits. | 


theſe. 1 N 1 on Homer's Battles. 
The Engliſh are good confederates in an enterprize which 
may be dilpatched in a ſhort compaſs of time. Addiſon. 
Lou have heard what hath been here done for the poor 

by the five hoſpitals and the workhoule, within the compaſs 

of one year, and towards the end of a long, expenſive war. 
5 5 Atterbury. 


" 1 their e ee b ? 
T' imperial palace, compaſs huge, and hi 
8 ee a, 77 ; : 
d Rome from ſuch a race deriv'd her birth, 
Which now on ſeven high hills triumphant reigns, 
And in that compaſs all the world contains. Dryden. 


to fetch a compaſs round the camp. | et 
6, Moderate ſpace z moderation; due limits. 6 . 
Certain it is, that in two hundred years before (I ſpeak 
within compaſ?) no ſuch commiſſion had been executed in 
either of theſe provinces. Dawes on Ireland. 
Nothing is likelier to keep a man within compajs than the 
having conſtantly before his eyes the ſtate of his affairs, in a 
regular courſe of account. . Locke. 
7. The power of the voice to expreſs the notes of muſick. 
You would found me from my lowelt note to the top of 
my compaſs. 5 Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, _ | 
Tais univerſal frame began: | 
From harmony to harmony, 
Through all the compaſs of the notes it ran, 

The diapaſon cloſing full in man. 


Dryden. 


$. {This is rarely uted in the ſingular.] The inſtrument with | 


which circles are drawn. 
If they be two, they are two ſo, 
As ſtiff twin compages are two:  _ 
Inv foul, the fixt foot, makes no ſhow 


Jo move; but doth, if th' other do. Donne. 
| | In his hand 
lle took the golden compaſſes, prepar'd 

In God's eternal ſtore, to circumicribe 
This univerſe, and all created things. Paradiſe Loſt. 


'Vo fix one foot of their compaſs wherever they think fit, 
and extend the other to ſuch terrible lengths, without de- 
icribing any circumference at all, is to leave us and them- 
telves in a very uncertain ſtate, Savift. 
9. The inftrument compoſed of a needle and card, whereby 
mariners ſteer, 
The breath of religion fills the ſails, profit is the compa 
by which tattious men ſteer their courle. 

Rude as their ſhips was navigation then 

No uſeful co-zpaſs or meridian known: 

Coalting, they Kept the land within their ken, 
And knew no North but when the pole-ftar ſhone. Dry. 
With equal torce the tempeſt blows by turns, | 
From ev'ry corner of the ſeamen's compajs. Ronde. 
He that firit diſcovered the uſe of the compaſs; did more tor 
the ſupplying and increaſe of uſeful commodines than thoſe 
who built workhouſes. | : Locke. 
CoOMPA3S-SAW. 2. J. | 
The compaſs-Jaw ſhould not have its teeth ſet, as other ſaws 


have; but the edge of it ſhould be made fo broad, and the 


back ſo thin, that it may eaſily tollow the broad edge, with- 
out having its teeth ſet. Its office is to cut a round, or any 
other compals kerf; and therefore the edge muſt be made 
broad, and the back thin, that the back may have a wide 
kerf to turn in. Mexon's Mechanical Ex-:reiſes. 


To COMPA'SSION. v. a. [from the noun.] To pity; to com- 


| CoMPa'TIBLY. adv. {from compatible.] Fitly; ſuitably. 
| CoMPa'TIENT. adj. from con and patior, Latin.] Suffering 


No lels than the compaſs of twelve books is taken up in 


Milton's Paradiſe Regaine, b. iv. I. 50. | 


Kling Charles. 


Latin. ] Pity; commiſeration; ſorrow for the ſufferings of 
others; painful ſympathy. 
Ve had comtaiies of me in my bonds. 
heir angry hands 
My brothers hold, and vengeance theſe exact ; 
Inis pleads compaſſion, dey repents the fact. Dryden. 
The good-natured man is apt to be moved with compa/ſion 
for thoſe misfortunes and infirmities, which another would 
turn into ridicule, Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 169. 


Heb. x. 34. 


paſſionate; to comnulerate : a word ſcarcely uſed. 
O, heavens ! can you hear a good man groan, 
And not relent, or not co:mpayſon him? 
ComMPa'sSSIONATE. adj, [from compaſſion.] Inclined to com- 
palſion; inclined to pity ; mercitul ; tender; melting; lott ; 
eaſily attected with ſorrow by the miſery of others. 
There never was any heart truly great and generous, that 
was not alſo tender and compaſſionate. South's Sermons. 
To COMPA'SSIONATE, v. a. [from the noun.] To pity; to 
commiſerate. | 
Experience layeth princes torn eſtates before their eyes, and 


withal perſuades them to compaſſionate themſelves. Raleigh. 
_ Compaſſionates my pains, and pities me WED 
What is compaſſion, when tis void of love? Addiſon. 


COMPA'SSIONATELY. adv. [from compaſſionate.) Merci- 
fully; tenderly. 5 | 
The fines were po he to the rebuilding St. Paul's, and 

thought therefore to be the more ſeverely impoled, and the 

les compayſionately reduced and excuſed. Clarendon. 

COMPATERNITY. #./. Icon and paternitas, Latin. } 

Goſſipred, or compaternity, by the canon law, is a ſpiritual 

affinity; and a juror that was goſſip to either of the parties 

might, in former times, have been challenged as not indiſte- 
rent by our law. Davies State of Ireland. 


power of co-exiſting with ſomething elſe; agreement with 
any thing. SEE gt = LE | 
COMPATIBLE adj. corrupted, by an unſkilful compliance 
with pronunciation, from competible, from competo, Latin, to 


always to be uſed, „ | 
1. Suitable to; fit for; conſiſtent with; not incongruous to. 
The object of the will is ſuch a good as is compatible to an 
intellectual nature. . ale s Origin of Mankind. 
2. Conſiſtent; agreeable, _ SEN Hh 
Our poets have joined together ſuch qualities as are by na- 
ture the molt compatible; valour with anger, meekneſs with 
piety, and prudence with diſſimulation. Broone.- 
COMPA'TIBLENESS. à. /. [from compatible.) Conkitency; 
agreement with any thing. | 


together. „ . Diel. 
CoM PATRIOT. 2. .. [from con and patria, Lat.] One of the 
ſame country. 0 | | „„ 
COMPE'ER. z. . [ compar, Latin. ] Equal; companion; col- 
league; aſſociate, | : 15 EE 1 
= Seſoſtris, 


That monarchs harneſs'd, to his chariot yok'd 
Baſe ſervitude, and his dethron'd compeers 
Laſh'd furiouſly, 25 
To COM EE l noun. ] Tobe equal with; tomate, 
In his own grace he doth exalt himnſelt | 
More than in your advancement. | ET 
A toy Fs 0 DEED 
Buy me inveſted, he compeers the belt. Shak. King Lear. 
To COMPE L. v. a. [ compello, Latin. N 
1, To force to ſome act; to oblige; to conſtrain; to neceſſi- 
tate; to urge irreſiſtiblix. 355 
You will co-pel me then to read the will? Shakeſp. 
The ſpinners, carders, fullers, compell'd by hunger, 
And lack of other means, in deſp'rate manner, | 
PDaring th' event to the teeth, are all in uproar. Shakeſp. 
_ Heretufed, and ſaid, I will not eat: but his ſervants, toge- 
ther with the woman, compelled him. 1 Sam. xxvii. 23. 


1. To take by force or violence; to raviſh from; to ſeize, This 
ſignification is uncommon and harſh. 5 
The ſubjects grief „ 
Comes through commiſſions, which compel from each 
The tixth part of his ſubſtance, to be levied 
Without delay. _ Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
COMPE'LLABLE. adj. [from compet.. That may be forced. 
COMPELLA'TION. #./. {from compello, Latin.) The ſtile ! 
addreſs; the word of ſalutation. RE 
The ttile beſt fitted for all perſons on all occaſions to ule, 
is the compellation of Father, which our Saviour firit taught. 
„„ | Duppa + Rules of Devotion. 
The peculiar compellation of the kings in France, is by 
fire, which is nothing elſe but father, 'emple. 
COMPE LLER. v. /. [tram compel.) He that forces another. 
CO'MPEND. . /. [ compendium, Latin.) Abridgment; ſum- 
mary; epitome z contraction; breviate, | 
Fix in memory the diſcourles, and abſtract them into brief 
compends. atts's Improvement of the Mind, p. i. c. 17. 
COMPENDIA'RIOUS, adj. | compendiarius, Lat.] Short; con- 
tracted ; ſummary; abridged... IDS . 
CoOMPENDIO'SITY, z. /. [ from compendious.] Shortneſs; con- 
tracted brevity... | | 8 e. 
Cour EN DIO Vs. adj. [from compendium.) Short; ſummary; 


_ ſpace; near; by which time is ſaved, and cireuition cut off. 
They had learned more compendious and expeditious ways, 
whereby they thortened their lahours, and ſo gained time. 
7 Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
CoMPE'XDIOVUSLY. adv. [from compendious.] Shortly ; in a 
ſhort method; ſummarily ; in epitome. 
By the a 
compendioufly drawn into few and ſhort articles. Hooker. 
_ Theſtateorconditionof matter, before the wordwas a-mak - 
ing, is compentdicuſly expreſſed by the word chaos. Bentley. 
COMPENDIOUSNESS. 7. / [from campendious.] Shortnets ; 
brevity 3 comprehenſion in a narrow compaſs. 
Ihe inviting eaſineſs and comperdiouſuejs of this aſſertion, 
ſhould dazzle the eyes. Bentley's Sermons. 
COMPENDIUM. n. f. [Latin.] Abridgment ; ſummary; 
breviate; abbreviature; that which holds much in a narrow 
room; the near way. — — — | 
After we are grown well acquainted with a ſhort ſyſtem or 
compendium of a ſcience, which is written in the plaineſt and 
| molt ſimple manner, it is then proper to read a larger regular 
treatiſe on that ſubject. Mat, Improvement of the Mind. 
COMPE'NSABLE. 4. /. | from campenſate.] That which may 
be recompenſed. 
To COMPE'NSATE. . a. [compenſo, Latin.] To recom- 
penſe; to be equivalent to; to counterbalance; to counter- 
vail; to make amends for. 
The length of the night, and the dews thereof, do cunpen- 
fate the heat of the day. 
The pleaſures of life do not compenſate the mileries, Prey. 
Nature to theſe, without profuſion kind, 
The proper organs, proper pow'rs aſſign d; 
Each ſeeming want eee of courſe, 


Here with degrees of ſwiftneſs, there of force. Pape. 
COMPENSA'TION. u. /. [from compenſate.) Recompenſe; 


Shakeſpeare. | 


2. Such a fortune as, without exuberance, 


ComPATIBILITY. z. . [from compatible.] Conliſtency ; the | 


ſuit, to agree. Competible is tound in good writers, and ought | 
| | CO'M ETENT. adj. ¶ competens, Latin.] 
2. Suitable; fit; adequate; proportionate. 


3. Reaſonable; moderate. 


1s Conſiſtent with; incident to. 


Philips. | 


All thele bleſſings could but enable, not compel us to be | | 
hx = 5 Clarendon. 


| COMPETITION. 2. / {from con and petitis, Lain. ] 
1. The act of endeavouring to gain what another endezvouts 


abridged; direct; comprehenſive; holding much ina narrow 


{tles we have the ſubſtance of Chriſtian belief“ 


Bacon's Natural Hifts;y, Ne 398. | 


COM 
Poynivgs, the better to make com ; TY 
the wars, called a parliament, Pn derten 
All other debts may compenſation tind ; . 2w7 VIL 
But love is ſtrièt, and will be paid in kind 
COMPE'NSATIVE. ad). from compenſate. That wh 
= penſates ; that which countervails. chem. 
10 COMPE'NSE. v. 4. { compenſo, Latin. ] To com 
countervail ; to be equivatent to; to counterbalar Alte; 
compenſe. 5 "ez ion. 
It ſeemeth, the weight of the quickſilver d 
232 of a ſtone, more than the weight of the 0. 
tis. | | acon' Natural 1 KN“ 
The joys of the two marriages were ee ker. 
e 'S and funerals of Prince Arthur. Wy de 
3 RE NDENATE. v. a. ¶ comperen ting, La 
COMPERENDINA'TION, 
dilatorinels. 
Co'MPETENCE. | | | 
Co'urtrEncY. : n. ſ. [from competent.] 
1. Such a quantity of any thing as is ſuthcient, . 
perfluity. | er 
Something of ſpeech is to be indulged to conume 
more to intimacies and endearments, and a cet 
recreative diſcourſes which maintain the cheärfulneis 12 
ciety. Government of the 1% = | 
ceſſities of life, | 1 85 8 
For competence of life I will allow you 
That lack of means enforce ou not io evil, 
It is no mean happineſs to be ſeated in the mean 
fluity comes ſooner by white hairs, but e 
1 ; ps Shakeſpeare's er 
Aicreet learned clergyman, with a 
of his education, may be an ence 
ſometim es a neceflary companion, 
Reaſon's whole pleature, all the joys of ſenſe 
55 Lie in three words, health, peace, eee 5. 
3. [In law.] The power or capacity ot a judge, or court, ter 


oth not Corey; 


INT 

1 
LET, 
of A 


1. . {from Compereniinate.) Dein. 
-? 


hout f. 


u cixilir, 


Shakes, 
{-luper. 
v/Mpetency urs 
Cant of Verice. 
\ COMPETENCY nt tor one 
rtaming, an ufcful, 28d 


Dai 


i. 


taking cogniſance of an attair. 


It there be any power in imagination, the diſtance mul be 
competent, the medium not adverſe, and the body apt and pro 
pontionate. Bacon's Natural Hiller; Not 
Tue greateſt captain of the Englith brought rather a F * 
than a competent army to recover Ireland. Davics y Irela 
2. Adapted to any purpoſe without defect or ſuperfluity. Wh: 
Io draw men from great excels, it is not amils, thouzh 
we ule them unto ſomewhat leis than is Competent, Hole. 
A competent number of the old being firſt read, the nor 
ſhould {uececd, | Hover, b. v. 4. 
Ihe sleigy have gained ſome inſight into men ind thin-., 
and a competent knowledge of the world. Atta bur, 
4. Qualified; fit. me | 3 
Loet us firſt conſider how competent we are for the cfiice. 
| | Government of the Tongue, l. 


That is the privilege of the Infinite Author of things, win 
OW llumbers nor ſleeps, but is not competent to au 
em o r : F 5 
Co'MPETENTLY. adv. [from competent.) 
1. Reaſonably; moderately; without ſuperfluity ur wint. 
Some places require men competently endowed ; vi won! 
think the appointment to be a duty ot jultice, bound to ccc 
| TED | _ ©. Waticn, 


Lee. 


deſert. | 
2. Adequately; properly. 


I think it hath been competently proved. Bentuy, 
COMPE”TIBLE. adj. from competo, Latin. For this wordz 


conſiſtent with, . 

It is not competible with the grace of God fo much as to in 

dcline any man todo evil. Hammond on Fundamental. 
Thoſs 

though of never ſo pure a mixture. Glam 

Coup 
fitneſs. 


to gain at the ſame time; rivalry; conteſt. 
| The ancient flames of diſcord and inteſtine wars, upon tte 
competition of both houſes, would again return and revive. 
gr | | Bacon Henry Vil. 
A portrait, with which one of Titian's could not come il 
competition. FEES Dr;den's Date ug. 
Though what produces any degree of plcature, ve in ite: 
good, and what is apt to produce any degree ot pain be c- 
yet often we do not call it fo, when it comes in competici%? 
the degrees alſo of pleaſure and pain have a preterence. Lale, 
We ſhould be aſhamed to rival inferiours, and dijhonout 
our nature by fo degrading a competition. 1 
2. Double claim; claun of more than one to one thing; 4 
ciently with to. 9 0 | : 
Competition to the crown there is none, nor can be. Bacin, 
3. Now with for. 1 ER 5 
Ihe prize of beauty was diſputed till you were feen; ot 
now all pretenders have withdrawn their claus: were ©? 
competition but for the ſecond place, © 05 
COMPETITOR, nf: [con and petitor, Latin. ] 
1. One that has a claim oppoſite to another's; 4 1118; b 
or before the thing claimed. 
Hlow furious and impatient they be, 
And cannot brook competitors in love. Koper 
Some undertake ſuits with purpole to let them tall, 1015 
tify the competitor. EA Bacas, £49) 0” 
Cicereius and Scipio were competitors for the _—_ 
przetor. | | | Tatler, > oh. 
He who truſts in God has the advantage in pete . 
city; and, when we take tuturity into the account, b. 
alone, and is acknowledged to have no competitor. St 
2. It had formerly of betore the thing claimed. ——- 
Selymes, king of Algiers, was in arms a gainſt 1 eter 
Mechemetes, competitor of the Kingdom. Kalles 32/0, 
3. In Shakeſpeare it ſcems to ſignify only an opponents 
wt The Guiltords are in arms, Ly 
And every hour more competitors med 
Flock to the rebels. Shakeſpeare's Reta 
COMPILA'T1ON. 2. /. [from compilo, Latin. ] 
1. A collection from various authors. 
2. An aſlemblage; a coacervation. bly {nc 
There is in it a ſmall vein filled with ſpar, probs 3.0, 
the time of the compilation of the mais. Wood wardens 
To COMPILE. v. a. [compilo, Latin.] 
1. To draw up from various authors; to co 
2. To write; to compole. ; gur 
In er they corpil the praiſes of virtuous men Zn 
tions, and ſatyrs againtt vice. zk een 
By the „ authors have left, they mike 
that the face of ſea and land is the fame that u al Hir. 
thoſe accounts were compiled. Mad ard en 1 
The regard he had for his ſhield, had cat > nd Pio 
to compilè à diſſertation concerning it. Ardulbuc: 
3. To contain; to compriſe : not in ute. 


After fo long a race as I have run a 15 


[RIEL 
- 


Ill 


1 
llect into one +. 


COMPA'SSION, 2. /. [ compaſſion, Fr. from con and patior, 


tomething equivalent; amends. 


Through fairy-land, which thoſe fix ut be 
Give leave to reſt me. | ener 1171. 


corru pr orthography has introduced compatible.] Suitable uz 


are properties not at all competible to body or matter, 


TIBLENESS. 2, J. [from competille.] Suitablenels;. 


COM 


COM 


The god of love himſelf inhabits there, 


-COM 


| * ſþ le.] Coacervation; the Ignorance, where it proceeds from carl TRIS 

eur. v. / (4rom compile. ) | 4. he Ine „. p s from early or complexional 

Vice Cour! LEME togetner 3 we act of heaping up. | With all his rage, and dread, and grief and care; DT 3 will not wholly exclude us from the tavour of 
wy VI at of er- waged to atlay how 1 could bund a man; for His complement ot itores, and total war. rior. 30d, h Hues Sermons 
encoul | tay 5 5 - | ATITIT : "iz h 3 Ys | : 2 3 1 5 f (Hf) 

Fer a well as a natural or artificial complement, | 3+ py png circumſtances ; appendages; parts not necel- | COMPLE'XIONALLY. ade. [from complexion.) By com- 

554% there ls — © materials. Wotton on Education, lary, but ornamental, : |: plexion. 

cher, and ot 1. /; [from compile.) A collector z one who the caſe be 1uch as permitteth not baptiſm to have the An Indian king ſent unto Alexander a fair woman, fed 


COMPULES: ton from various authors. decent complements of baptiſm, better it were to eyoy the body | with 


iſons, either y converſe or copulation complextonally 


late. tame s count) ents into titles and tables; thoſe we] without his furniture than to wait for this, 'till the opportu- | to deſtroy him. rows V'ul vous. bi 

* Some dra experiment Bacon's Nexw Atlantis, | nity ot that, for which we deſire it, be loſt. Hooker, J. v. Cour LE'S LY. adv. I from com lex. - 1 4 3 . w 
call compar | compiler, who will ſtudy old language, may I hele, which have laſtly ſprung up, for complements, rites, | not fimply. ; 

cent; 2 aqua that Robert earl of Oxford was high trea- and ceremonies of church-actions, are, in truth, for the great- | COMPLE XNESS. . . Ltrom complex.) The ſtate of being 

. inſorm int WON | Seit. 8 __ Rag > as ings, that very caſineſs = * 1 6 complex. e 

Hate Le | , . ard to be diſputed of in ſerious manner. Hooker, Dedicat. | COMPLE'XURE. v. ſ. [from complex.) * involuti . 

be its Cour 1 5 1. J. [ complacentia, low Latin. ] A doletul caſe deſires a doletul ſong, - complication of wg A with chert. eee 

Lacn Courts Mtistaction; gratification. Without vain art or curious complements. Spenſer. | COMPLYANCE. u. /. [from comply.) | 

at 1 7 Pale by converting cannot theſe erect Ys _ _ Garniſh'd and deck'd in modeſt complement, „u. The act of yielding to any detire or demand; accord; ſub- 

3 ee nor m tacir ways complacence find. Milton. Not working with the ear, but with the eye. Weit miſſion. | 5 TSS 

| Dela ken teme faculties move regularly, the inferior | 4. [In geometry. ] What remains of a quadrant of a circle, I am far from exculing that compliance, for plenary con- 

: ben * | N there ariles a ſerenity and complacency | or of ninety degrees, after any certain arch hath been re- ſent it was not, to his deitruction.” tes Charles. 
affection hols ſoul. 4 So. trenched from it, ; ; We are tree from any neceſſary determination of our will 
mar <tremely leflen the complacence we have in all the | 5. [In altronomy.] The diſtance of a ſtar from the zenith. to any particular action, and from a necellary compliance with 

bout fl. Dun thin lite. Aiterbury”s Sermons. | 6. COMPLEMENT of the Curtain, in fortification, that part | our deſire, ſet upon any particular, and then appcaring pre- 

| bed 1 the infirmities of a great man with ſatit-] in the interiour fide of it which makes the demigorge. terable good. | | 1. 

| Civilitr, Others! 1 T prolacency\ it they diſcover none of the like in | 7. Arithmeiical COMPLEMENT of a Logarithm, is what the Let the king meet compliance in your looks, _ 5 

te thus eie en Cite Addijou's Spectator, Ne 256. logarithm wants of 10,0000000 © | Chambers, A free and ready yielding to your wiſhes. : Ronde. 

cle ot 16, Rs of pleaſure; joy. | | | COMPLETE. adj. { compleis, Latin.] | The actions to which the world ſolicits our compliance ate 
2. s 1 a 


7. 
- 1904, 


1. Perfect; full; without any defects. 
0 the na. 


O thou, in heav'n and earth the only peace 
Found out tor mankind under v. rath : 0 N = | 
My ſole complacence ! Milton's 1 as . Loj b. il. J. 274. 

| Civility 3 complaitance z ſoftnels of manners. | 


ny de ; I - fins, which forfeit eternal expectations. Rogers. 
With us the reading of ſcripture in the church is a part What compliances will remove dillention, while the liberty 
of our church liturgy, a ſpecial portion of the ſervice which | continues of profeſſing what new opinions we pleaſe ? Sevif? 
we do to God; and not an exerciſe to ſpend the time, when 2. A diſpoſition to yield to others; com} ; 


115 g | 21 wha * | ] plaiſance, 
Pals, They were not ſatished with their governour, and appre- | one doth wait for another coming, 'till the afſembly of them He was a man of tew words, and of great compliance; and 
. dupe. Ys Ws, of his rudenets and want of complacency. Clarenton. that ſhall afterwards worſhip him be complete. Hooker, b. v. uſually delivered that as his opinion, which he foreſa would 
it 0 ; - 


Rey 3 
6f Veg: g.. 
t tor one 
ctul, and 

Haar. 


And ye are complete in him which is the head of all prin- be gruteful to the king. | 
cCipality and power. 5 Col. 4. 10. | COMPLYANT, adj, [from comply.] | 
Ihen marvel not, thou great and complete man, I. Yielding; bending. 
That all the Greeks begin to worthip Ajax. Shakeſpeare. | The compliant boughs 7 

It any ditpotition ſhould appear towards fo good a work, | Yielded them, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iv. JI. 335 
the afliſtance of the legiſlative power would be necellary to | 2. Civil; complaiſant. | Þ n e 


His great humanity appeared in the benevolence of his 
aoeet, the complacency of his behaviour, and the tone of 
I. oice Addijon's Freebolder. NY 39. 

| (/:npracency and truth, and manly EA ts TE | 

Dwell ever 1s ue, and finooth his thoughts. 5 

well ever on his tongue, and ſin | | 
5 5 | Allien. 


Clarendon, b. viii. 


ö 


. With mean complacence ne*er betray your trult, make it more complete. | „ Swift. | To COMPLICATE. v. a. [ complico, Latin,] 
court, tor Vor be lo civil as to prove unjuſt. Pope's EF. Crit. | 2. Finiſhed; ended; concluded. 2 I. To entangle one with another; to join. 


Inis courſe of vanity almoſt complete, 3 
Tir'd in the field of lite, I hope retreat. Prior. 
To COMPLETE. v. a. [trom the noun. I To perfect; to finiſh. 


COMPLA'CENT. adj. { complacens, Lat.] Civil; attable; | 
wft; complaitant. | | 


Though the particular actions of war are complicate in 
7 COMPLAIN. v. n. [complaindre, French. ] 


fact, yet they are ſeparate and diltin& in right. Bacon. 
In caſe our offence againit God hath been complicated with 


1 To mention with iorrow or relentment ; to murmur; to In 1608, Mr. Sanderſon was completed maſter of arts. injury to men, we ſhould make reſtitution. Tillotſon. 

t andpry. 1 With of before CC ts 3 Walton's Liſe of Sanderſon. When the diſeaſe is complicated with other diſeaſes, one 

„N 950, : Lord Haſtings, | | To town he comes, completes the nation's hope, | mult conſider that which is moit dangerous. © Arbuthnot, 

6 Fenn Humbly complaining to her deity, | And heads theboldtrain'd-bands, and burns apope. Pope. There are a multitude of human actions, which have ob 

Oar 5 Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. SHabeſp. Rich. III. COMPLETELY. adv, | from complete.] Fully; perfectly. | many complicated circumſtances, aſpebts, and lituations, with _ 

5 Iwill ſpeak in the anguiſh of my {purit, I witl complain in Ihen tell us, how you can your bodies roll, 3 N to time and place, perſons and things, that it is impoſ- 

y the bitternels of my ſoul. Job, vii. 11 Through {pace of matter, fo completely full? Blackmore. | ſible for any one to pals a right judgment concerning tliem, 

wn Shall I, like thee, on Friday night complam? Whatever perſon would aſpire to be completely witty, | without entering into molt of theſe circumſtances. H#tts.. 

; the ti For on that day was Cœur de Lion flain. Dryden Fab. ſmart, humorous and polite, muſt, by hard labour, be able £75 To unite by involution of parts one in another. 

b. v. 84 Do not all men complazn, even thele as yan pu 1 by in his mem y every ſingle 28 eee, in Commotion in the parts may make them apply themtelves 

nd thing:, the great ignorance of mankind ? Burnet's Theory, | this work, Swifts Introduction to Genteel Converſation. | one to another, or complicate and diſpole them after the man. 

Atter bur, Thus accurs d, . COMPLE"TEMENT. 2. /. [from completement, French. ] The | ner requiſite to make them ſtick, Be, Hiſt. of Firm, 
PI In midſt of water I complain of thirſt, 1 | Dryden. act of completing, RIO FX 5 „ To tom by complication; to form by the union of teverul. 

e clkce, 2 Sometimes with far before the cautal noun. | | Allow me to give you, from the beſt authors, the origin, | parts into one integral, | 15 


Wheretore dotn a living man comp, 
nünment of his ſins? 
3. Jo intorm againit. 


Dreadtul was the din 


ain, a man for the pu- the antiquity, the growth, the change, and the completement 5 5 
OI Of hiſſing through the hall! thick (warming now 


ee, fl. zii. 0 * | I Dedic. 10 
20> Lum. iii. 39. ot ſatire among the Romans. Dryden's Dedic. to JFuwveral. 


üngs, who 1 ha | COMPLE'TENESS. u. /. rom complete.] Perfection; the tate | With complicated moniters, head and tail. Par. I. f. 
1 ow, maſter Shallow, you'll complain of me to the coun- |. of being complete. VVV 485 ES : A man, an army, the univerte, are complicated of various 
Lat. al? _ Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. | 1 cannot allow their wiſdom ſuch hs ao”; and iner- | fimple ideas, or complex ideas made up ot umple ones. Locke. 
| % COMPLAlN. v. 4. [This ſenſe is rare, and perhaps not | rability, as to exclude myſelf. ing Charles. CON PLICATE. 40, from the verb.] Compounded of a mul - 

Went. very proper.] To lament; to bewail. 55 os Thele parts go to make up the completeneſs of any {ub- | uplicity of parts. | ES 


but bone Gautride, Who couldit ſo well in rhime complain jet. _ „„ What pleaſure would felicitate his ſpirit, if he could graſp 
The death of Richard, with an arrow flain. | _ ] COMPLE'T1ON. 2. /. [from complete.] ; „ , e painter runs over a complicate piece 
5 N Diyden's Fables: | 1. Accompliſhment; act of fulfilling ; ſtate of being fulfilled. | wrought by Titian or Raphael. | 5 Wars. 
CoMPLatnaxt. 2. .. [from complain.) One who urges a4 There was a full entire harmony, and conſent of all the CO'MPLICATENESS, 1. J. [from complicate.) The ſtate of 
Benti;, uit, or commences a proſecution againſt another. I divine predictions, receiving their copletꝛon in Chriſt, South, | being complicated; intricacy; perplexity. 


atiss Logick. 


to reljact 
Melia. 


N 2 
* . 3 E. Ne T 
h OS, 
HG Ln amen Lon > ld Subſt < 


Ni 
4 


this worda Congreve and this author are the mott eager complainants | 2. Utmoſt height; perfect tate. |  Thereisgreatvariety of intelligibles in the world, ſo much | q 
zultable to; of the dilpute. „ Collier S Defence. He makes it the utmoſt completion of an ill character to bear- objected to our ſenſes, and every ſeveral object is full of ſub- i, 

| COMPLAINER. . ſ. [from complain.) One who compiams; | a malevolence to the beſt men. Pope's Notes on the Ihad. divided multiplicity and complicateneſs. Hale Origin. 7. 
ch as to in- a murmurer; a lamenter. PDE GS TOR COMPLEx. adj. [ complexus, Latin. ] Compoſite; of many | COMPLICA'TION. E. /. [from complicate.i) © 1 
damenta!., St. Jude obſerves, that the murmurers and complainers are | parts; not ſimple; including many particulars. 1. The act of involving one thing in another, | | 
or matter, the lame who ſpeak [welling words: Goverums gf the Tongue. | Ideas made up of ſeveral imple ones, I call complex; ſuch | 2. The ſtate of being involved one in another. EDI 1 
Gland ul. Philips is a complainer; and on this occaiion I told Lord | as beauty, gratitude, a man, the univerſe; which though All our grievances are either of body or of mind, or in 1 
itablenels; Caterer, that complainers never tucceed at court, though | complicated of various ſimple ideas, or complex ideas made complications of both. J. Fflrange. 1 


railers do, 1 
tin.] COMPLAINT. 2. . { complainte, French. ] 


The notions of a confuſed knowledge are always full of 


up of ſimple ones, yet are conlidered each by itſelf as one. no! | 
hy 5 5 Locke. | perplexity and complications, and ſeldom in order. Wilkins. 


Sat. 


endezvours . Reprelentation of pains or injuries; lamentation. 3 A ſecondary eſſential mode, called a property, ſometimes | 3. The integral conſilting of many things involved, perplexed, 
I cannot find any caute of complaint, that good laws have | goes toward making up the eſſence of a complex being. Watts. | and united. © © Rs „ 

, upon the fo much been wanting unto us, as we to them. = Hooker. | _ With tuch perfection fram'd, | By admitting a complication of ideas, and taking too many 
td reviſe As for me, is my complaint to man? Jeb, xxx. 4+ | Is this complex ttupendous ſcheme of things. Thomſon, things at once into one queſtion, the mind is aasee 
Henry VII. 2. The cauic or tubjcct of complaint; grief. »--. | CO'MPLEX. 2. /, [from the adjective.] Complication ; col- | bewildered... Watts's Logicl.. 
pot Come tm he poverty of the clergy in England hath been the com- | Jetion.- Lent 137 1 855 - . Co MIB. 2. . Fr. from complex, an affociate, low Latin. 
Dafre leg. Paint ot all who wiſa well to the church. Swift. | This parable of the wedding-ſupper comprehends in it the j One who is united with others in an ill deſign; an aflociatc ; 
be im e „ Amalady a diteate. | | whole complex of all the bleſiings and privileges exhibited | a confederate;z an accomplice. _ e 
Jain be cus. One, in a complaint of his bowels, was let blood 'till he] by the goſpel. © South's Sermons. | - To arms, victorious noble father, 
ompeticns: had ſcarce any left, and was perfectly cured. Arbuthngt. | COMPLE X£DNESS. n.ſ. [from complex.] Complication ; in- To quell the rebels and their complices. Shakeſp. Heu. VI. 
nce. Ii. 4. Remonitrance againſt; information againit. I volution of many particular parts in one integral; contra- Juſtice was afterwards done 0 the offenders, the prin - 
1 dithonou "Full of vexation, come 1 with complaint © ©  - |  riety to limplicity; compound ſtate or nature. cipal being hanged and quartered in Smithfield; and divers 

Ae aguntt my child.  Shakeſp. Midſummer Night's Dream. From the complexedneſs of theſe moral ideas, there follows | of his chief cœmplices executed in divers parts of the realm. 
lung; . Againſt the goddels thele complaints he made. Hrn. another inconvenience, viz. that the mind cannot caſily re- |. BY 8 N : Hayward. 
be. Bac ConPLatsx'xce, n.f. ( complaiſance, French. ] Civility ; de- tain thoſe precite combinations, Le” - The marquis prevailed with the king, that he might only 

e. oo ; : = ; 


re of pleating; act of adulation. - 5 CoupLExION. . /. Lcomplexio, Latin. ] turn his brother out of the garriton, atter juſtice was down | 
cr death is but in complatſance to her. Dryden. | x, The incloſure or involution of one thing in another. upon his complices. | Clarendon, b. viii. 
Fou mutt alſo be induſtrious to diicover the opinion of | Though the terms of propoſitions may be complex, yet | COMPLIER, 1. /. from comply. } Aman of an eaſy temper ; 
e your enemies; for you may be aſſured, that they will give { where the compoſition of the whole argument is thus plain, | a men of ready compliance. 2 . 
er Jou no quarter, and allow nothing to complai/ance. Dryden. | ſimple and regular, it is properly called a ſimple {yilogitm, CO'MPLIMENT. 1. he [ compliment, Fr. ] An act, or ex- 
ei oY: ar Venus wept the fad diſaſter = | ſince the complexion does not belong to the iyllogiſtick form preſſion of civility, uſually underſtood to include ſome hy- 
mal; na | Jt having loſt ber fav'rite dove: | of it. e Watts's Logick. | pocrity, and to mean leſs than it declares. 

n complatſance poor Cupid mourn'd 2. The colour of the external parts of any body. £ He oblerved tew compliments in matter of arms, but ſuch 
His grief Teliev'd his mother's pain. Prinr, | as proud anger did indite to him. 


n= lv 
re ſeen; dt 
mere 1800 


ade 
tall. to 8 


1. Flay . e | How ſweetly doſt thou miniiter to love, Since lowly teigning was calld compliment : 
8 AN qe are to whom my ſatire ſeems too bold; That know love's grief by his complexion! Shakeſpeare. | ure ſervant to the duke Orſino, youth, Shakeſpeare. 
0 "Nt "org do wile P cter complaiſant enough, 2 FIAT. iS What lee you in thoſe papers, that you loſe | | One whom the mulick of his oven vain tongue | 
8 1 ſch⸗ 5 lomething laid of Chaners ich too rough. Pope. So much comnplexion ? Shakeſpeare: Henry V. Doth ravith, like inchanting harmony: 
as Fand le ess fL X. adv. [from complaiſant.] Civilly ; with He ſo takes on yonder, fo rails againſt all married man- A man of compliments, whem right and wrong 
. Lg «tre to pleale; ceremoniouſly. . © I kind, focurlies all Eve's daughters, of what complexion lo- Have chole as umpire of ther n:ceting. Shakeſpeare. 
ar « 3 . plent 7 an f tanta 12d in ſtate, ever. + f Shakeſpeare. | | a What honour thut, 
his breche Treaa? aifantly elp'd to all I hate; eee mates Why doth not beauty then refine . tn pours But tedions waſte of time, to litind hear n 
187 Hieg, bons . J carels d, ane * d, I take m leave. : Pope. And good complexion rectify the wall ? ; Dawies. So ma ny hollow complim! nts anch lies, by : ; x 
ae eis bo NTNESS. u. /. [from complaiſant.] Civility; | Nicenels, though 1t renders them inſignificant to great |. Outlandiſh flatteries? Milton 5 1 aG % Regained, 5. iv. 
5 Coups 3 Xp 5 ict. | purpoſes, yet it poliſhes their complexion, and makes their Virtue and rehgion, heaven and eternal happinefs, are ot 
is Coupon nn 2 a. [from planus, Lat.] To level; | fpirits ſeem more vigorous. Collier on Pride. | trifles to be given up in compliment, or lacriticed to a jeſt. 
Richard I The oy. 2 3 to reduce to a flat and even ſurface. If I write on a black man, I run over all the eminent per- | | 2 Rogers, Sermon x. 
ad an on = of the neck and back-hone are made thort | ſons of that complexion. Addiſon's Spetiator, Ne 262. To CO'MPLIMENT. v. a. from the noun.] To footh with 
has. planate, „and firmly braced with muſcles and ten- 3. The temperature of the body according to the various pro- acts or c preſlions of reſpet᷑t to flatter; to praiſe. 

; Coupiony 8 Derham'”s Phyſico-Theology. | portions of the four medical humours. | It was not to compliment a Oc. 10 much above flattery 
obably 13 0 Mp EMEN en Co MPLETE. a | "Tis ill, though different your complextons are, „ and the regardleſs ar of common applauſes. Glanville, 
iden 1ge” 1. Perte&ion . Lf, 14 { complementum, Latin. ] The family of heav'n for men ſhould war. Drydeu's Fab. 2 Monarchs crane their imward foul diſguile, 

| f — ines ; completion; completement. For from all tempers he could ſervice draw, SOT Difſemble and command, be talle and wile; 
to one bc. Ba guid mis both to place it in the front of our prayers The worth of each, with its allay, he knew; By ignominious arts, tor ſervile ends, ED 
nl guide, and to add it in the end of ſome principal 1:mbs And, as the conhdent of nature, ſaw | | Should compliment their toes, and ſhuntheir friends. Prior. 
men and? may be defect, levent which fully perfecteth whatſocver How ſhe complex:0ns did divide and brew. Dryden. The watchinan gave fo very great a thump at my door, 
Terps ective in the reſt. Hooker, b. v. $35. The methods of providence men of this complexion mutt | that 1 awaked, and eard myſelf complimented with the vi1:l. 
might k " For a full hey as they teaſted had their fill, ; be untit for the contemplation of. Burnet's Theory. ſalutation. ; ) Tutler, No 117. 
it was . or a com ys lement of all their ill, Hubberd's Tale. Let melancholy rule ſupreme, BY She compliments Menclaus very handſomely, and ſays he 
aral fed. the proteQ; Piement of theſe bleſſings, they were enjoyed by Choler preſide, or blood or phlegm, wanted no accomplithment either of mind or body, Pepe. 
im tories) yn = of a king of the moſt harmleſs dif oſition, the It makes no diff'rence in the caſe, | COMPLIMENTAL, adj. {trom compliment. ] Expreſſive of 
at and Pb mercy, Plary piety, the greateſt ſobriety, chaſtity, and Nor is complexion honour's place. Soft. reſpect or civility; implying compliments. : 
The ſenſible n 5 Clarendon. | COMPLE'XIONAL. adj. [from complexion.) Depending on come to {peak with Paris from the prince Troilus: I will 
: five exterior ature, in its complement and integrity, hath the complexion or temperament of the body. make a complimental aſſault upon hum, - Shakeſpeare. 
np, * 2, Comple e or faculties, Hale's Origin of Mankind. Men and other animals receive ditferent tinctures from Languages, for the moſt part, in terms of art anc | erudli - 
ro Jaane Uber complete proviſion; the full quantity or | complexicnal efloreſcencies, and deſcend itill lower as they | tion, ret2n their original poverty, and rather grow rich and 
a ho | | abundant in cemplimental phraſes, and tuck froth, Motion. 


OMPLAISANT. adj. | compla:ſant, French.) Civil; de- 


ous to pleale. 


Men judge by the complexion of the ik 


1 
The ttate and inclination. of the day. .Shakeſp. Rich. II. 


Sidney, b.u. 
My tervant, Sir? "Twas never merry world 


| partake of the fuliginous and denigrating humours. Brown. 
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_ Latin, Meuagt.] A contederacy in lome feciet crune; a. 


RE lick lignification, not adopted among us. 


-—. tradictory, 7; | | 21 
| We calt the rules and cautions of this art into fome cm- 
CEE Vatton's architecture. | 


COM 


Th's falf-hcod of Ulyfles is entiicly complimental and of- 
ficious. | t Pepe's Odyſſey, Notes. 
COMPLIMESTALLY. adv. {trom-complimental.) In che na- 
ture of 2 compliment; civilly z with arttul or falle civility. 
This ipeech has been conderuned as avaricious: Euſtathius 
judges it |poken artfully and complimentally, Broome. 
CoMPLIMENTER. 2.f. (trom compliment.) One given to 
compliments; a flatterer. | ME 
Co MPLINE. 2. J. | complize, Fr. completinum, low Lat.] The 
Jait act of worthip at night, by which the tervice of the day 
1s completed, ROPES. 
At morn and eve, beſides their anthenis ſweet, 
Their peny mafles and their complines meet. Hubb. Tale. 
Je COMPLORE, V. . [ comploro, Lat.] Io make lamenta- 
tion together. 8 


— 


COMPLO'T. . / [Fr. from completum for complexum, low 


plot; a Conſpiracy, | | 
| | cannot, my lite, my brother, ike but well 4 
The purpole of the c922pdot which ye tell. Hub. Tale. 
I know their % lot is to han in lite. Shakeſpeare. 
To COMPLO T. v. a. (tom the noun. | lo forma plot; to 
confpire; to join in any {ecret deltign, generally criminal, 
Nor ever by advited purple meet, ; | 
To plot, contrive, or ct any ul. Shak. Rich. II. 
A tew lines after, we ind them complotting together, and. 
contriving anew lcen- of miſertes to che Trojans. Pope. 


CoMPLO'TTER, 2. /. (rom Wwflot.} A contpirator; ne 


joined in a plot. . 
Jocaſta too, no longer now my filter, 

Is found complotier in the horrid deed, Pryd. and Lee. 
To COMPLY. v. x. {Skinner derives it from the French 
complaire ; but probably it comes from complter, to bend to. 
Plicr is {till in wie. ) Fo viel to; to be oblequivus to; to 
accord with; to {uit with, It hus wth before as well per- 

tons as things. RT gs SY 5 
Ihe riting fun comply; α e our weak tight, 5 
Firit gilds the clouds, then fiews his globe of light. Waller. 
They did fervilely comply avith the people in * 
God by tenftivle umages and repretentations. Tillotſou. 
Vhe truth of things will not comply 2vith our conceits, and 


bend itfelf to our intereſt, : Tullotfon. 
Remember I am the who ſav'd vour lite, AE BET; 

Your toving, lawful, and complying if. Dryden. 

_ He mute his with ev2tb his eitate comply, 5 

Joytul to live, vet not atraid to die. Prioi. 


ies the compound body, | 


The bignets ot ihe e? ut parts of natural hodies may 
_. be conjectured by ther coloms. .. Nexvton's Opticks. 


76 COM ORT. v. A. { comporter, Fr. from porto, Lat.] To] 


agret; to iuit, Followed by ß. 
Some piery's not good thee, ſome vain diſport 

Ou this nde tin, with that place may comport.. Daune. 

Lo be fach does not comport with the nature of time, 
| | gy | Holder on Time. 
It is not every man's talent to diſtinguiſh aright how far 
our prudence may. warrant our charity, and how far our 
charity may cmpert with our prudence, I Eftrange. 
Children, inthe things they do, if they comport with tlieir 
age, tin little difference, lo they may be doing. Locke. 
To COMPO'RT. v. a. To bear; to endure. 


Bo The malccontented tort, LE Fae A 
That never can the preſent (tate comport, t. 
But would as often change as they change will. Daniel. 
ComPoRT. 2. / [from the verb.] Behaviour; conduct; 
manner of acting and looking. N 


1 shall account concerning the rules and manners of de- 
portment in the receiving, our comfort and convertation in 
and after it. Taylors Worthy Communicant. 
I Know them well, and mark'd their rude comport ;' 

In times of tempeit they commond alone, 


Aud he but hits precarious on the throne, Did. Fables. | 
 COMPORTABLE. a. | from comport. ] Confiſtent; not con- 


portable method. 
COMPORTANCE., 2. /. [trom comport.} Behaviour; geſture 
ot ceremony. Ty TO 5 
Goody comportance ench to other bear, FER LADIES 
And entertain themſelves with court' ies meet. Fairy . 
COMPO'RTMENT. 2. /. trom campuort.] Behaviour. 
By her ferious and devour corporimnert on theſe ſolemn oc- 


caſions, the gives an example that is very often too much 


Wanted. 1 Addiſon's Freeholder. 
To COMPO'SE.- v. a. [ compoſer, Fr. compono, Latin.] - 
1. To form a mais by Jom aniferent things together, 
Zcal ought ta be compojed of the higheit degrees of all 
pious affections. ; 7 Sprat. 
2. To place any thing in its proper form and method, 
n a peaceful grave my corple compoje. Dryden's Au. 
3- To dipoſe; to put in the proper ttote for any-purpole, 


The whole army ſeemed well cozpoſed to obtain that by |. 


their words, which they could not by tlicir pen, Clarendon. 
4. Lo put together a diſcourſe or tentence. - 
Words (o pleaſing to God, as thoſe which the Son of God 
himſelf hath compoſed, were not politble for men to frame. 
Hooker, b. v. § 35: 
5. To conſtitute by being parts of a whole. PE 
| Nor did liracl *tcape EI 
Th' infection, when their borrow'd gold compos'd | 
The calf im Oreb. Milton's Paradije Loft, b. i. I. 483. 
A few uſeful things, contounded with many trifles, Hl! 
their memories, and cemeſe their intellectual polleſſions. 
5 8 az CEP Watts. 
6. Fo calm ; to quiet. 5 c 
He would undertake the journey with him, by which all 
is fears would be contpeſet. Clarendon, b. viii. 
You, that had taught them to ſubdue their foes, 
Cuu dondertench, and their high ſp'rits compoje, Waller. 
Compoje thy mind; | 
Nor trands are here contriv'd, nor force deſign'd.  Dryd. 
He, having 4 tull way and command over the water, had 
bewerte till and compoſe it, as well as to move and ditturb 
6 Weodwvard's Natural Hiſtory, p. iii. 
Yet to compoſe this midnight noiſe, | 


„Go, treviv tearch where-e'er you pleaſe. Prior. 


7. Jo achutt the mind to any buſinels, by freeing it from dil- 


tarbance. 
Ln ming being thus ditguieted, may not be able eaſily to 
conpuye andiettie welt to prayer. Duppa's Rules for Devot. 
e veicech ther to compoſe her thoughts, and preſerve her 
salon during her tickngs. Sac t. 
Snag | 
3. Jo aguſt; to fetile;-us, to compoſe a difference, 
9. [Waun printers. ] Io arrange the letters; to put the let- 
tens in order in the forme, | : 
10. In mulick.} To ton a tune from the different muſical 
125 A * p " 4s, . 
Compo ED. parttpial ac, tom compoſe. } Calm; ſeri- 
OUS; cven; tedate. l 
ln Spain there is methinig ill more ſerious and com- 
feſed iin the manner of the inhabitarts, Addiſon on Italy. 
Ile Mantuan there i fober t4:umph fate, 
Coarpos'd his poſture, and his look teaate, Pope. 


tedately. 


COMPONENT. adj. | comporcns, Latiu.] That which conſti- 


This is a Gal- | 


— — 


COMPOSITE. 4 


A man vras walking before the door very compoſedl; with- 
out a hat: one crying, Here is the fellow that kilied the 


duke, every body atked which is he, the man without the 
hat very compoſedly anſwered, I am he. Clarendon. 


CoOMPO'SEDNESS, 2. /. [from compoſed. Sedatenels ; calin- 


nets; tranquillity. 
He that will think to any purpoſe, muſt have fixedneſs and 
compojednejs of humour, as well as ttartnefs of parts, Norris. 


ComPO'SER. x. J. {from compoſe. | 
1. An author; à writer. 


Now will be the right ſeaſon of forming them to be able 
writers and compoſers in every excellent matter. Milton. 

It the thoughts of ſuch authors have nothing in them, 
they at lcaſt do no harm, and fſhew an honelt induſtry and a 
good intention in the compoſer. Addiſon's Frecholder, N 40. 


2. He that adapts the muſick to words; he that forms a tune. 


For compolition I prefer next Ludovico, a moſt judicious 
and ſweet compoſer. Peacham of Muſick. 

The compoſer has fo expreſſed my ſenſe, where I intended 
to move tne paſſions, that he ſeems to have been the poet as 
well as the __ Dryden's Albion and Albanius, Preface. 
J. [ compoſitus, Latm.} 

The compoſite order in architecture is the laſt of the five 
ordeis ot columns; fo named becauſe its capital is compoled 
out of thoſc of the other orders; and it is alſo called the Ro- 
man and Italick order. | | Harris. 

Some are of opinion, that the compoſite pillars of this arch 
were made in imitation of the pillars of Solomon's temple. 


ComPpos1'TION. n. . [compoſitio, Latin. 
1. The act of tormuig an integral of various diſhmilar parts. 


porate almolt as they were natural limples. Bacon s N. Atlant. 

In tae time of the yncas reign in Peru, no compoſetion was 
allowed by the laws to be uſed in point of medicine, but on- 
ly- itmples proper to each diſeaſe. | Temple. 


poſed to analyſis, or the ſeparation of complex notions. | 


ly{is, ought ever toprecede the method of compoſition. Newt. 
3. A mals tormed by mingling different ingredients. 
tleat and vivacity in age, is an excellent compoſition for 
butincis. mY | Bacon, Eſjay 43. 
Vat pijlars of ſtone, caſed over with a compoſitzon, that 

looks the molt like marble of any thing one can imagine. 
33 5 Addiſon. 

Jove mix'd up all, and his veſt clay employ'd, 

Then call'd the happy compoſition Floyd. © 
4. The {tate of being compounded; union; conjunction; 
combination. = | 


this is alſo called the compoſition, by which is meant the 
dittribution and orderly placing of things, both in general 
and in particular, 5 = 
6. Written work. POR. | 
Writers are divided concerning the authority of the greater 
part of thoſe compoſitions that: pats in his name. L Eftrange. 
hat divine prayer has always been looked upon as a 
thr pony” fit to have proceeded from the wiſeſt of men. Addz/. 


of the author, and by that means diſcover what he likes in a 
compoſition. 


A preacher in the invention of matter, election of words, 
compoſition of geſture, look, pronunciation, motion, uſcth all 
theſe faculties at once. Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoveries. 
8. Compact; agreement; terms on which ditterences are ſettled, 
To take away all ſuch mutual grievance, injuries and 
wrongs, there was no way but only by going upon compo/t- 


| Thus we are agreed; 
I crave our compoſition may be written, 
And ſeal'd between us. 
Their courage droops, and, hopeleſs now, they with 
For compoſition with th* unconquer'd fiſh, Weller. 


10. Conſiſtency; congruity. 5 
There is no compoſition in theſe news, 
That gives them credit. | 


11. [In grammar. ] The joining of two words together, or 
the prefixing a particle to another word, to augment, duni- 
niſh, or change its ſignification. 


12. A certain method of demonſtration in mathematicks, 


which is the reverſe of the analytical method, or of reſolution. 


definitions, poſtulates and axioms, and a previoutly demon- 
{trated ſeries of propoſitions, ſtep by ſtep, till it gives a clear 
knowledge of the thing to be demonſtrated. This is called 
the ſynthetical method, and is uſed by Euclid in his Ele- 
ments. ö | | 


having the power of compounding. Diet. 


Compo's1TOR. 2. / [from compsje.} He that ranges and 


- adjuſts the types in Fee diitinguiſhed from the preſl- 
man, who makes the impreſſion upon paper. | 


CO'MPOST. x. / Fr. compoſitum, Lat.] A mixture of va- 


rious ſubſtances tor enriching the ground; manure, 


making of the earth fruntul. | 
| Avoid what is to come, 
And do not ſpread the compoſi on the weeds, | 
Jo make them ranker. care ö 
Water young planted ſhrubs, amo:mum eſpecially, which 


Bacon's Atlantis. 


compoſt. : | 
There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found, 


In vain the nurflng grove | 
Seems fair a while, cheriſh'd with foſter earth; 
But when the alien compoſt is exhauſt, 

Its native poverty _ prevails. 

To COMPO'ST. v. 4. | 
rich with ſoil, : 
By removing into worſe earth, or forbearing to cop9/t 
the carth, water-mint turneth into field-mint, and the colc- 
wort into rape. , NA 
As for earth, it compoſteth itſelt; for I knew a garden that 


Philips. 


Bacon 5 Natural Hiſtory, N? 596. 
| COMPO'STURE. 2. /. (from compeſt.] Soil; manure. 
| The earth's a thiet, | 
That feeds and breeds by a compoſure ſtol'n 
From gen'ral excrements. 
ComPO'SURE. 2. / [from compoſe. }] 
1. The act of compoſing or inditing. 3 
Their own forms are not like to be ſo ſound, or compre- 
henlive of the nature of the duty, as forms of publick com- 
N ure. | ing Charles. 


0 
Como SeDLY. aft, {rom 9250/0, Calmly; ſeriouſly; | 2. Arrangement; combination; mixture; order. 
| | Hence languages ariſe, when, by inſtitution and agree- 


Ad. liſon's Remarks on ltaly. | 


Drydenr's Dujreſnoy.. 


When I read rules of criticiſm, I enquire after the works: 


. Addiſon's Guardian, Ne 116. 
7. Adjuſtment z regulation. | | 


tion and agreement amongtt themielves. And again, all pub- 

lick regiment, of what kind ſoever, ſeemeth evidently to have 
ariten from deliberate advice, conſultation, and compoſition | 
| between men, judging it convenient and behoveful. Hooker, 


 —Indeed they are diſproportion'd. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


It proceeds upon principles in themſelves ſelf-evident, on 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


you can hardly retreth too often, aud it requires abundant 
Evelyn's Kalendar. 


rom the noun. } To manure z to cu- 


Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


We have exact forms of compoſition, whereby they incor- | 


2. The act of bringing ſimple ideas into complication, op- 


I he inveitigation of difficult things, by the method of ana- 


Savifr, | 


Contemplate things firſt in their own ſimple natures, and 
afterwards view them in compoſition with other things. Watts. 
| 5. The arrangement of various figures in 4 picture. | 
The diſpolition in a pictures an afferablingot many parts: 


9. The act of diſcharginga debt by paying part; the ſum paid. | 


Comyo SITIVE, adj. [from compoſe. } Compounded; or 


We alſo have great variety of cs and foils, for the 


That carry*d compoſt forth to dung the ground, Dryden. 


Bacon's Natural Hilary, Ne 518. | 


had à field pourcd upon it, and it did bear fruit excellently. 


* 


= 2 c " 
| COMPOTA'TION, 1. /. | compotatio, Lat.] The act ct ring. 


COM 


ment, ſuch a compoſure of letters, i. e. ſuch a word. i; 1. 
to tgnity ſuch a certain thing. Holder on 5 NE 

From the various compojures and combinations N 
corpulcles together, happen all the varieties of * * 
formed out of them. Woodwward's Natura] ache 
3» The form aritins from the ditpolition of the 8 


ech 
ts 
1 


29%. 
F 
In cempojure ot his tace, 
Liv'd a fait, but manly grace. 
4. Frame; make z temperament, 
ET. O reel the {treets at noon, and ſtand the bu tet 
Ith tlaves that fimell of iwcat ; fay this becom 


var, 


1 
cell 
ol asd, 


As his compoſure mult be rare indeed, Um, 
Whom theie chuings cannot blemiſh. babe ne 
5. Dilpolition ; relative adjultment, Meat 


| oye e or yranes ang rang, without any help, ye 
Kt) 8 poſure, to the likencis of our [xt 
reign and matter, | . 
6. Compoſition; framed diſcourſe. 5 3 
PDucourſes on ſuch occations are ſeldom the 
leiſure, and thould be read with thoſe favoura le allowance, « 
that are made to haſty compoſjures. Atterbury's Pref. f. "Wiki 
In the compoſures of men, remember vou are 1 mandswel 
as they; and it is not their reaſon, but your own, thr. 
given to guide you, Watts's Improvement of the 11 7 
7. Sedateneſsz calmneſs; tranquillity, | 9 
To whom the virgin majeity of Eve, 
As one who loves, and ſonie unkindneſs meets 
With ſweet auſtere compoſure thus reply'd, Milt. Par [18 
The calmeſt and ſereneſt hours of lite, whey the Paſſions 
of nature are all filent, and the mind enjoys its moſt Me: i 
compoſure, | ' Wat:s's 3 
8. Agreement; compoſition; ſettlement of differences, ” * 
he treaty at Uxbridge gave the faireſt pes of an hwy; 
compoſure. King Chart, 
Van hank to right and left the front untold, - - 
That all may ſee, who hate us, how we leck | 
Peace and compoſure. Milton's Parad:ſe Loft, b. vi. 1. : 
| Things were not brought tc an extremity where Lett the 
itory : there ſeems. yet to be room lett tor a compoſure; heit. 
after there may be only for pity. Did. Pref. Abj. and fchir. 


- 


S . 
* 


roductions £ 


ing or tippling together. 
vecrecy to wards ſpoke under tlie roſe, only meen, in. 
t*tation, from the ancient cultom in tympotiack mern 
to wear chaplets of roſes. Brown's Valgar Erroms, 


| If thou wilt prolong 
Dire competation, torthwith reaton quits 
Iller empire to confuſion and milrule, | 
And vain debates; then twenty tongues at once 
_ Conſpire in fentelets jargon; naught. is heard 
Hut din and various clamour, and mad rant. 
To COMPO UND. S. a. | compono, Latin] 
1. To mingle many ingredients together in one maſs. 
2. To form by uniting various parts. 5 
Whoſocver compourndeth any like it, ſhall be cus off. 
„„ ee 
It will be difficult to evince, that nature does nut ina: 
compounded bodies; 1 mean, mingle together ſuch bod 
are already compounded of elementary, or rather of He 
"MPs 3 Boyles Sceptical Chyn 2, 
Ihe ideas, being each but one ſingle perception, are cat 
got than the more complex ones; and therefore ae not 114! 1; 
to the uncertainty, which attends thote compounded ou. 
: LA. 


Piilks; 


3. To mingle in different poſitions; to combine. 
We cannot have a ſingle image that did not enter through 

the ſight; but we have the power of altering and compounds 
thoſe images intoall the varieties of picture. Adi. Spettetcr. 


4. [1 eee ] To form one word from two or more wor..s. 


here it and Tigris embrace each other under the city of 

Apamia, there do they agree of a joint and compounded name, 
and are called Pi/o-Tigrts. Raleigh s Hiſtory of the I 
5. To compole by being united, | . 
| Who'd be ſo mock'd with glory, as to live 
But in a dream of friendſhip? _ 
To have his pomp, and all what ſtate compound, 
But only painted, like his varnitn'd friends! Shakeſpeare, 


Is. To adjult a difference by ſomè receſſion from the rig ot 
Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. | 5 


s | | 
| I would to God all ſtrifes were well-compounded. Shak. 
If there be ary diſcord or ſuits between any of the tam, 
they are compounded and appealed. Bacon New Alu. 


7. To diſcharge a debt by paying only purt. 


94 


Shall I, ye gods, he cries, my debts compound? Caf. 
70 COMPO'UND. v. u. | | a 5 
1. To come to terms of agreement by abating ſomething of tie 
flirſt demand. It has for before the thing accepted or remitted, 
They were, at laſt, glad to compound for his bare cm. 


ment to the Tower. are. 
f Pray but for half the virtues of this wife; 
Compound for all the reſt, with longer lite. Dede. 


2. Jo bargain in the lump. 2 
Here's a fellow will help you to-morrow : c⁹i wie 
him by the year. Shakeſpeare's Meajure for Mcajare. 
3. To come to term. 1 5 
Cornwalt compounded to furniſh ten oxen after Nc 
mas for thirty pounds. e 
Once more ] come to know ot tace, king Iiarrx, 
If ;or thy ranſom thou wilt now compount, | 
Betore thy molt aſſured overthrow! = Sha#e/p. Henry v. 
Made all the royal ſtars recant, > 3 
Coipound and take the covenant, Hulihrat, p. u. cas. 5. 
But witlets all, when he, deipairing, iound 5 
Catullus then did with the winds compornd. Dryd A. 
Paracelſus and his admirers have co-npoureted v. the tt. 
lenitts, and brought a mixed uſe of chy mical medien? 
the preſent practice. . Temps: 
4. To determine. This is not in uſe, 
| | We here deliver, 
| Subſcribed by the contuls and patricians, 
Together with the ſeal of the ſenate, what 
We have how qi ne on. Shakeſpeare's Corias 
CoMPouND. adj. {trom the verb.] h 
1. Formed out of many ingredients; not ſingle. 5 
The ancient electrum had in it a fifth of lilver to the gc, 
and made a compound metal, as fit tor moit utes 35 "pe 
| Compound ſubſtances are made up of two or more 177” 
ſubttances, | — on 
2. * grammar.] Compoſed of two or more words; 
umple. ” EW" 
hoſe who are his greateſt admirers, icem leaked wi 
them as beauties; I ſpeak of his compound epithets. = * 
3. COMPOUND or aggregated Flower, in botany, 3 ks 
coniitts of many little flowers, concurring together to 1 
up one whole one ; each of which has ts ſtyle and tamil 
and adhering ſeed, and are all contained within one i n 
ſame calyx: ſuchare the ſunflower and dandelion. 7 * 
Co'MPOUND. »./. Loom the verb.] The maſs formed b. 
union of many ingredients, 10 
For eee profit, this is the rule: conſider nl 
of the two imple bodies; conſider again the den for 
one above the other in uſe; then fee it you can make Zaun 
found, that will ſave more in price than it will loſe in 
of the uſe. 2 22 we 
is ; ein, 43 
As man is a compound and mixtue © Feed Se. 
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„Ans do we one paſſion call ? 
Ln, 3 ot them all; 


e and cold, where ſharp and ſweet, 


ir equipages meet. Sab itt. 
— 0 5 * 1 . [from coound.] Capable ot be- 
8 compounded. 


ouxbER. u. /. [from To compound. 
Cour hoendeavours to bring parties to terms of agreement. 
Ends; (ottners, ſweetners, COrMpouners, and expedient 
Learn who ake their heads lo ltrongly. Savift. 
rs one who mixes bodies. ; | 
* A 5E HE NP. D. a. [ comprebendo, Latin. ] 
Wh: riſe; to include; to contain; to imply. 
1, To 2 TP be any other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
fe this lying, namely, Thou e thy neigh- 
bour as thyic 3 2 old in the ſt gs we 
It would be ridiculous to grow old n af udy 0 every 
lay thing, in an art which comprebends fo many ſevera 
Es Dy Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
Ny in the mind; to underſtand ; to conceive, 
20 3 was not better by her Horace taught, 
Than we are here to comprehend is thought. Waller. 
Tis unjutt, that they who have not the lealt notion of 
betoic writing, ſhould theretore condemn the pleature which 
hers receive trom it, becauſe they cannot comprehendit.Dryd, 
L 
oh Gerit. ng. | i 2 
Ge eo the bounds between the enlightened and 
gare parts of things, between what is and what is not con- 
þrehenfible by uss. . ce ken ' 1 588 
COMPREHE NSIBLY. 4. [fi om chr re He 1. J. _ 
great power ot ugnitication or under tanding; ſignificantly; 
with great extent ot ſenſe - --.. 8 | 
Thewords witdom and righteouſneſs are commonly uſed 
very comprebenjiolys loas to Sul all religion and = 1 
COUPRESENSION. . J. Lcomprebenſio, Latin. 
The act or quality ot compriling or 3 incluſion. 
I: the Old Teltament there is a cloſe cope hbenſian of the 


1. 


The camprchen/ion of an idea regards all eſſential modes 


- 


licity, fFeure, quantity, mobility. atis Logich. 
. Summary; cpitome; compendium; abſtract; abridgment 
in which much 1s compriſed. 


Ving togcther all the various ingredients of it, and digelt 
them into one prefeription, we mult at laſt fix on this wiſe 
and religious aphoritm in my text, as the ſum and compre- 
Lorton of all. | © Rogers, Sermon 19. 
, Knowledge z capacity; power of the mind to admit and 
contun many ideas at. once, „ 
You give no proof. of deca; gn | 
þrehenſcon of all things, within the compals of an human un- 
derttanding. 


whole is put tor à part, or that ot a. part tor the whole, or 
1 definite number tor an indefinite. | | 
COMPREHEN61IVE. adj, [from comprebend.] - 
things at once. | | hel, 
He mult hive heen a man of a moſt wonderful comprehen- 
for nature, becduſe he has taken into the compals of his 


Canterbury tales the various manners and humours of the 


* 


eicaped him. | 
His handunſtam'd, his uncorrupted heart, 
His cep re hen e head; all int retts weigh'd, 


whole Englith nation in his age; not a ſingle character has 


All Europe ſav'd, yet Britain not betray d. Pope's Epiſt. 


. Having the quality of compriſing muc 
attentive, | 7 55 


do diffuſive, ſo comprehenſive, ſo catholick a grace is cha- 


ity, chat whatever time is the opportunity of any other virtue, 
tat time is the opportunity of charity. Sprat's Sermons. 


COMPREHE'NSIVELY. adv. {from comprehenſive.) In a 


comprehenfive manner. 


OMPREHENSIVENESS. z. /. from comprehenſive. ]Thequa- 


. 


li ot including much in à few words or narrow compals. 


Compare the beauty and compreben/iveneſs of legends on | 
5 | 1 8 on Ancient Medals. 


Mclent coins. 


1: COMPRE'SS. v. a. [compreſſus, 


atin.] 


Jo torce into a narrower compals; to ſqueeze together. 


, Joembrace. 


Her Neptune ey'd, with bloom of beauty bleſt, | 
And in his cave the yielding nymph compreft. Pope's Odyſ. 
There was in the illand of Io a young girl comprefed by 
* $1115, who delighted to aflociate with the mules. © Pope. 


COMPR'ESS. u. . [trom the verb.] Bolſters of linen rags, by 


3 
$1 Fad nr 
Walch lurgeo 


Or Idole 
e uUincy. 


1 


Corp l 71 > , * 7 
DES BSIBFLITY, 5 %. (from compreſſible. ] The quality 
be ns ompreinble; the quality ot admitting to be brought 
erco mganarrower compaſs; as air may be compreſſed, 
ut Water e3n hy | 
_Murally occyn; 
0 0 
iorced into a narro 
Wa: dre : f — 1 - 
Th part is brought nearer to another, 
's heir being Iptr; 
* Meir bein 
to any het n. - 
pref | erogenwoUS matten, accounts tor air's being c64- 
Cure sst g .  Cheyne's Phil, Prin. 
cf being preſſel 880 n. . [from compreſible.] Capability 
Coup 5 MISIEC CiOle, 10 
nien „ £0 ; ned 
to the Vir 7 4. { compreſir, Latin. ] The act of bring- 
kace; ee e. bady more near to each other by v1o- 
Empl th. , 0 emvitting luch an effort of force as may 
Wh. nſoex er 7 gh J reſſed into à narrower ſpace. 
fomu!: in fl a foltd body is pretled, there is an inward 
de „he parts theres 
"erin; and this 


ies. 


t, lecking to deliver themſelves from 
1s the cauſè ot all violent motion. 

The pes der in er 1.5: Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne g. 
Gareth nor r oy being dilated into ſuch a flame as en- 

Up in the 1 4%, moveth likewile in round, the flame 

4 1 72 cy Sy = * an; > 22 yay 5o 

| te of a liquid body, ſometimes recoiling. 
\ Tears are f Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
WE Hog, 

4 ain, Upon bats. Pr ah. . g 
He that fta Silatation or ine {pirits, Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
brave, and ag out an hypothetis, by which water may 
daneſs, by t 0 Rot be Capable of crpreionby force, may 

, ' ; C29 5 err 2 a 
latter hanf ne lame hypothetis, make gold and water, and 
nd 2 read c, AS much x - 7 
p eadly 4H: » 5 - 

TOY wel a uy; rough traniparent {ubſtances. Nexw?. 

: der preſſin {trom cmprejs,} The act or force of 

Je tried her 

* ether , ET. 1 . 
Were 3 heat would, notwithftanding fo forci- 
Nourzrr al ae Boyle e S9ring of the Air. 

Tue word 150 2. [ eomprimere, Latin.) | 

ammonly tz roperly ugnifies to print together; but it is 

dere copy 5 de K law, for the deceitful printing of ano- 
ur. o, to the prejudice of the Adee roprie- 


hs 1 V. Aa. [ 61 * , 
4; 19 comproy,.. © Pr endre compris, French. 1 Tocon- 
Freuend; to include. : ; 


A PRERENSIBLE. ad}. [ comprebenjible,Fr. comprehenfubilis, 
85 Intelligible; attainable by the mind; conceiveable by, i ure. * 
the. | COMPROMISSO'RIAL, adj. [trom compromije,)] Keiating to 


COMP T. 4. /. [compie, Fr. computus, Lat. J- 


New, in the New an open diſcovery of the Old. Hooker, b. v. 


and properties of it; 0 body, in its chprebenſion, takes in 


It we would draw a ſhort abſtract of human happineſs, 


lecay of your judgment, and com- | 


Dr den. | 
4. In Thetorick.] A trope or figure, by which the name of a 


Harris. | 


1. Having the power to compickend or underſtand many 


Dryden's Fables, Preface. |. 


; compendious 


Sons ſuit their bandages for any particular part 


Lapphiech an intercipient about the ancle and upper partot 
OM WIGDY 277 refs and bandage dreſſed it up. Wijeman. | 


Supreme of rivers, to the frightful brink, 
no violence be reduced to lets ſpace than it | 


PRE sers. 2 | Pi ' s | 
Essig UE. adi. [from compreſs.) Capable of being 
wer compals z yielding to prehure, ſo as 


Mal particles, accounts for the el:{licity of 
S Ipnerical particles, which gives tree paſſage | 


i effects of the compre{/ien of the moitture ot 


arer as he pleaſes; fothat light may | 


Phillip;*s Worldof Words. 


The neceſſity of ſhortneſs cauſeth men to cut off imperti- 
nent diſcouries, and to compriſe much matter in te words, 
| Hooker, b. v. $432. 


Do they not, under doctrine, comprehend the 1ame that | 


we intend by matters of faith? Do not they, under dueipline, 

N the regimen of the church? Heoter, . iii. & 3. 
is the polluted love that multiplies; ; 

But friendſhip does two fouls in one compriſe, Roſcommon. 

CoOMPROBA'TION. #.f. [comprobo, Lat.] Provt z actectaien, 

That is only eſteemed a legal tettumony which receives co-7- 

robation from the mouths of at leait two witneſtes. Brow. 


\CO'MPROMIISE. . /. Taten Lat.] 


1. Compromiſe is a mutual promiſe of two or more parties at 
difterence, to refer the ending of their controveriies to the ar 
bitrement or equity of one or more arbitraturs. Convel. 

2. A compact or bargain, in which tome conccilions are made 
on each hide. _ | | J | 

Wars have not waſted it; for warr'd he hath not; 
But bately yielded, upon compromiſe, | 
That which his anceſtors atcluev'd with blows. Shakeſp. 

To COMPROMISE, wv. a. [from the noun. % 

1. To compound; to adjutt a compact by mutual conceſſions; 
as, they compromiſed the affair at a middle mate. 


2. In Shakeſpuare it means, unuſually, to accord; to agree. 


_ Laban and himſelf were compromis' d, 
That all the yearlings, which were ttreak'd and picd, 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


a compromiſe. | | 

COMPROVINCIAL,. 2. /. {from con and provincial.) Belong- 

ing to the ſame province, 5 = : 

At the conſecration ot an archbiſhop, all his comprovincials 

ought to give their attendance. | 1 Parergon. 

ccount; com- 

putation; reckoning. 1 | 
| Your ſervants ever Ny | 
Have theirs, themſelves, and what is theirs, in comþt, 

To make their audit at your highneſs' pleaſure, D 

Still to return your qwn. | Shakeſpeare's Ring John. 

To Cour. v. a. [compter, French. ] To compute; to num- 

er. We now ute To COUNT, which ice. > | 

CO'MPTIBLE. aj. [from compt.] Accountable; reſponſible; 

ready to give account; ſubſect; jubmiſſive. | 


. Good beauties, let me ſuſtain my ſcorn; Lam very compti- | 


ble even to the leaſt ſiniſter uſage. Shakeſpeare. 


To COMPTRO'LL., v. 4. [This word is written by ſome. 


authors, who did not attend to the etymology, for control; 
and {ome ot its derivatives are written in the {ame manner. 
To controll; to over-rule; to oppole. 


CoMPTRO'LLER, 7. /. from comptroll.] Director; ſuperviſor; 


ſuperior intendant; governour, 5 

| This night he makes a ſupper, and a great one, 
To many lords and ladies: . Ges 
] was {poke too, with Sir Henry Guilford, 


This night to be comprrollers. Shakeſpeare”s Henry VIII. 


The comptrellers ot irs a6 e pretend to find out 
ſuch a ſimilitude in ſome kind of baboons. 
tates permit me not from hence to fly; 


Nor he, the great comptroller of the Iky. Dryden's Hue is. 


| COMPTRO'LLERSHIP. 2. . [from comptretter.] Supeiinten— 
": dence... 3 . 8 


The gayle for ſtannery⸗ cauſes is annexed to the compirol- 


lenſbip. 5 Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
COMPUTSATIVELY. adv. I from compulſatory.)] With force; 
VV | 5 
CoMPU'l.SA\TORY. . . [from compulſor, Latin. ] Having 
the force of compelling; coacti ve. 

i Wich is no other 
But to recover from us by ſtrong hand, Not 

And terms compulſatory, thoſe 'toreſaid lands 5 
So by his father loſt. ©... Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
CoMPU'LSION. 2. /. { compulſio, Latin.} 1 


1. The act of compelling to ſomething; force; violence of the | 


agents. 


If rxeafons were as plenty as blackberries, I would giveno 


man a reaſon on compulſion. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 


Thoughts, whither have ye led me! with that fweer 
Fe eee tranſported. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 


Such tweet compulſion doth in muſick lye, 
To lull the daughters of neceſlity. 5 
2. The ſtate of being compelled; violence ſuffered. 


Compulſicn is in an agent capable of volition, when the 
beginning or continuation of any action is contrary to the 
preterence of his mind, 5 Locke. 


When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear, 


ulfion and laborious flight. 


With what co 


We ſunk thus low? Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 1. 80. | 
This faculty is free from compulſion, and fo tpontaneous, 


and free from determination by the particular object. Hale. 

Poſſibly there were others who aſſiſted Harold, partly out 

of fear and os! Ae [al 

COoMPU'LSIVE. adj. [ from compulſer, Fr. compulſis, Latin. 
Having the power to compel; torcible. © © 

| The Danube, vaſt and deep, 


Urg'd by comprive arms, ſoon as they reach'd, | 


Ne terror chill'd their veins. 5 Phillips. 


The clergy would be glad to recover their dues by a more | 


| ſhort and compulſive method. 
Cour 
lence. 


CourvLsivExESss. n. ſ. (from compulſide.] Force; com- 


pulſion. 


COMPU'LSORILY, adv. [from compulſory.) In a compulſory | 


or forcible manner; by force; by violence. 
To lay that the better deſerver hath ſuch right to govern, 
as he may compuljorily bring under the leſs worthy, is idle. 


Bacon. 
ComPuU'LSORY. adj. I compulſoire, French. ] Having the power 


ot neceſſitating or compelling. | 
He erreth in this, to think that actions, proceeding from 


fear, are properly compulſory actions; which, in truth, are 


not only voluntary, but tree actions; neither compelled, nor 
ſo much as phyſically neceſſitated. Bramb. againft Hobbes. 


Kindly it would be taken to comply 'with a patent, al- 


though not c9 . 53 Swift. 
COMPU'NCTION. z. ſ. [ compon#tn, Fr. from prngopunc- 
tum, to prick, Latin. ] | 
1. 'The power of pricking; ſtimulation; irritation. 
This is that acid and piercing ſpirit, which, with ſuchac- 
tivity and compunctiůon, invadeth the brains and noſtrils of 
thoſe that receive it. Brown's Pulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 12. 


2. The ſtate of being pricked by the conſcience; repentance; 


contrition. . : ; 
He acknowledged his diſloyalty to the king, with expreſ- 
ſions of great compun#tion. Clarendon. 


Couruxcrious. adj. [from compunction.] Repentant; | 


torrowtul ; tender, 
Stop up tu acceſs and paſſage to remorſe, #4 
That no compunctiuus vilitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpole. 
COMPU'NCTIVE. adj. { trom compuuction.] Cauſing remorſe. 
COMPURGA'TION. 2. /. can. aa Latin.] The practice 
of juitifying any man's veracity by the teſtimony of another. 


- 


COMPURGA'TOR, 2. /. [Latin.) One who bears his teſti- 
mony to the credibility of another. 
The next quarry, or chalk-pit, will give abundant atteſta- 


Temple. | 


Clariſſa. | 


I quainted with gol 


| require it of him. 


| Milton. 


To CONCA” 


LSIVELY. adv. ¶ from compulſive.) By force; by vio- | 


2 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


C ON 


tion : theſe are ſo obvious, that I need not be far to feek for 2 


compurgator. | Wondward's Natural Hifiory. 
COMPU'TABLE, adj. { from compute. ] Capable of being hum. 
bered or coinputed. 

If, initead of twenty-four letters, there were twenty-four 
millions, as thoſe twenty-tour millions are a finite number; 
fo would all combinations thereof be finite, though not cn 
computable hy arichmetick. Hale s Origin / Mankind 


CoMTUTATION. 2. f. (rom compute.] 


i. The act of reckoning; calculation. 
| princely tather 
Then, by juſt computation of the time, | 

Faund that the iliue was not his. Shakeſp, Rickard III. 
2. The tum collected or ſettled by calculation. 75 

We pats tor women of fitty: many additional years are. 

throwa into female computations of this nature. Guard! 
To COMPU'TE. v. a. | compute, Latin. Toreckon to cal- 
culate; to number; to count. | | 

Compute how much water would be requifite to lay the 

earth under water, Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Were they did compute by weeks, yet till the year was 
meatured by months. | Holder on Time, 
Alas! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, | 
Compute the morn and ev'ning to the day; 
Ine whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A tale that blends their glory with their ſhame, Pope. 
COMPU'TE, x. ſ. [ computus, Lat.] Computation; calculation. 
COMPUTER... /. from compute.] Reckoner; accountant 

calculator, | . 5 
Ihe kalendars of thele computers, and the accounts of theſe 
— are diiterent. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 4. 

J have known ſome ſuch ill computers, as to imagine the 

many millions in ſtocks fo much real wealth. Fac. 


in the art of numbers or computation, | | 
The treaſurer was a wiſe man, anda ſtrict computift. Wotton. 


We conceive we have a year in three hundred and ſixty- 


ſive days exact: computifts tell us, that we eſcape fix hours. 
55 by | Brown. 


Co'MRADE. u. ſ. camerade, Fr. from camera, a chamber, oue 


that lodges in the ſame chamber, contuberuio truitur. F. 


45 Onc who dwells in the ſame houſe or chamber, 


Rather I abjure all roots, and clude 


To be a comrade with the wolf and owl. Shakeſpeare. 


2. A companion; a partner in any labour or danger. 


| 6 He permitted them 
Too put out both thine eyes, and tetter'd ſend thee. 
Into the common priſon, there to grind | 
Among the ſlaves. and aſſes, thy cozmrades, 
As good tor nothing elſe, Milton's 4gonifies, I. 117g. 
A tootman, being newly married, deſired his con7ade io 


tell him freely what the town tad of it. | Sevift 


Cov. A Latin inſeparable n ro at the beginning; | 


cot words, ſignifies union or atlociation; as corconr/e, a running 
together; to ce, to come together. Dd | 
CaN. {abbreviated from contra, againit, Latin. ] A cant word 
tor one who is on the negative tide of a queſtion; as the pros 
and cons. _ BL Ls | | | 
To CON. v. a. [connan, Saxon, to know; as in Chaucer, O 
 Rwyoren connen mochil thinge ; that is, Old women have much 
„ ns, | 5 
1. To know. . . | 
Of muſes, Hobbinol, I conne no (kill 5 
_ Enough to me to paint out my unreſt. Spenſer”s Paſtorals. 
2. To ſtudy; to commit to memory; to fix in che mind. It is 
a word now little in uſe, except in ludicrous language. 
You are full of pretty anſwers: have you not been ac- 
Amit is wives, and conan d them out of 
rings ?; Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
5 Here are your parts; and I am to intreat you to con them 


by to-morrow night. Shakeſp. Midſummer Night's Dream. 


Our underſtanding cannot in this body arrive ſo clearly to 
the knowledge of God, and things inviſible, as by ordcrly 
cunning over the viſible and inferior creatures. Milton. 

Shew it him written; and, having the other alfo written ni 
the paper, ſhew him that, after he has cond the firtt, and 
= Holders Elements of Spec, 
The books of which I'm chiefly fond, „„ 

Are ſuch as you have whilom conn'd. EST | ay 
- Allthis while John had conn d over ſuch a catalogue of hard 
words, as were enough to conjure up the devil. Arbuthnyt. 
3. To CON thanks; un old exprefiion for to thank, It is tlie 
ſame with ſpaworr gre. | 
 Tconhimnothanks for't, in the nature he dehvers it. Shak. 
To CONCA'MERATE. v. g. | concamero, Latin. ] Fo arch 
over; to vault; to lay concave over. = 
Of the upper beak, an inch and a half conſiſteth of one 
eoncamerated bone, bended downwards, and toothed as the. 
other. | Grew's Muſcitin. 


|  CONCAMERA'TION. 2. /. [from concamerate. | Arch; dau. 
Hale on Common Law. | © 


What a romance is the itory of thoſe impoſitble concamery. 
tions, and feigned rotations ot ſolid orbs ? Glauvilles G. 
NATE. v. a. [from catena, Lat. a chai, | 
To link together; to unite in a ſucceſſive order. 


| CONCATENA'TION., 2 /. | from concatczate.} A leries of lin 
an uninterrupted unvartable ſucceſſion. 


The ſtoicks athrmed a fatal, unchangeable concateratiy!, 
of cauſes, reaching even to the elicit atts of man's will 49:74. 

CONCAVA'TION. . /. [from concave.) The act of mak 

concave. 1 | 

CONCA'VE. adj. [concavus, Latin.) | 

1. Hollow without angles; as, the inner ſurface of an eggth U, 
the inner curve of an arch: oppoſod to convex. 

Theſe great fragments falling hollow, inclofed under thei; 
concave ſurface a great deal of air. Buinet il her. 

2. Hollow. bob Wenge 

Have yon not made an univerſal ſhout, 
That Tyber tranbled underneath his banks, 

Jo hear the replication of your ſounds | 

Made in his coca? ſhores ? Shakeſpeare's Fuiins Coſcr, 

Poor his verity in love, I do think him as concave 45 4. 2y- 
vered goblet, or a worm- enten nut. SH. As Tou Like It. 

CONCA'VENESS. 2. ſ. [from concave] lolownet's, Da. 

CONCA'VITY. A. y. trom concave. ] Internal ſu: :ace ct a hol- 
low ſpherical or iphtroicLcal body, 

They have taken the impretles of theſe ſhells with that ex - 
quiſite niceneſs, that no metal, when melted and caſt in a 
mould, can ever poſſibly repreſent the concatity of that 
mould with greater exactneſs than thete flints do the conca- 
vities of the ſhells, wherein they were moulded. Meodauard. 

CONCAVO-CONCAVE. @dj. Concave or hollow on both nds. 

CONCAVO-CONVEX. adi. from concave and ccuveæ.] Con- 
cave one way, and convex the other. | 

I procured theretore another concayo-convex plate of 
glaſs, ground on both tides to the fame tphere with the for- 
mer plate. | Newton's Opticks. 

A concavo-convex pentangular plate, part of a ſhell that 
belongs to the entrochus. Mood ward on Feffils. 

Co'NCAVOUS. adj. { concavus, Lat.] Concave ; hollow with. 
out angles. 

Co'XCAVOUSLY. adv. [from os] With hollowneſs ; 
in ſuch a manner as diſcovers the internal ſurface of a hollow 
ſphere. 

The dolphin that carrieth Arion is concavouſly inverted, 
and hath its ſpine deprefled. Brown's Vuigar Errours. 

To CONCEAL. Y. a. { concely, Latin.) To hide; to keep ſe- 
cret ; not to divulge ; to cover; not to detect. £ 
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Coine, Cateſby, thou art ſworn 
As deeply to eifect what we intend, | 
As clulely to conceal what we impart. Shak. Rich. III. 
Uiviles hnnicii adds, he was the moſt eloquent and the 
molt lilent of men: he knew that a word ſpoke never wrought 
ſo much good as a word coxcealed. Broome on the Ody/jey. 
"There is but one way I know of converling (ately with all 
men, that is, not by concealing what we ſay or do, but by ſay- 
ing or doing nothing that delerves to be concealed, Pope. 
ConcE ALABLE. a, [trom conceal.] Capable of being con- 
cealed; poſlible to be kept ſecret, or hid. | 
Returning a lye unto his Maker, and preſuming to put off 
the 1earcher of hearts, he denied the omnitciency of God, 
whereunto there is nothing concealable. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
ConcEe'AaLEDNESS. nj. {trom conceal.) The ſtate of being 
concenled; privacy; obtcurity. Diel 
CoxncEaLER. 2. / | trom cenccal.] He that conceals any 
thing. | 
I ney were to undergo the penalty of fon 
cealer of the crime was equally guilty. 
CONCEALMENT. . / [irom coucecil.] 
1. The act of hiding; lecreſy. 
She never old her love; 
But let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
Feed on her damalk cheek. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
He is a worthy gentleman, = _ 
Exceedingly well read, and profited 88 N 
In itrange concealment, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. 1. 
Though tow own ſuch ſentiments, yet this concealment de- 
rives rather from the tear of man than of any Being above. 
| |  Glanwille's Scepfis, Preface. 
2. The ſtate of being hid; privacy; deliteſcence. 
| A perſon of great abilities is zealous for the good of man- 


-gery, and the con- 


kind, and as ſolicitous tor the concealment as the performance Nebuchadnezzar hath concei ded a purpoſe againſt you. 

of illuſtrious actions. Addiſon's Frecholder, Ne 33. | | Jeremiah, 
3. Hiding place; retreat; cover; ſhelter, 3. To comprehend ; to underſtand, He conceives the <vhole 
The choice ot this holy name, as the moſt effectual conceal- | tei. 5 | F 


ment of a wicked delign, ſuppoſes mankind fatisfied that 
nothing but what is juſt is directed by the principles of it. 


| 5 Rogers. 
The cleft tree N 


Offers its kind concealment to a few; 


Their food its infects, and its moſs their neſts. Thomſon. 
Te CONCE DE. v. a. [concedo, Latin.] To yield; to admit; 
to grant; to let paſs undiſpu tec. 4 
This muit not be conceded without limitation. Boyle. 
d invulnerable. 
3 . 3 Bentley's Sermons. 
CONCEIT. x. /. concept, French; conceptus, Latin. ] | 
1. Conception; thought; idea; image in the mind. : 
Here the very ſhepherds have their fancies litted to ſo high 
concetts, as the learned ot other nations are content both to | 
borrow their names and imitate their cunning. Sidney. 
Impoſſible it was, that ever their will thould change or in- 
[line tio remit any part of their duty, without ſome object 
having force to avert their couceit trom God. Hooker, b. i. 
N ts grace looks cheartully 
"There's ſome concert, or other, likes him well, 
When that he bids good-morrow with ſuch ſp 
In laughing there ever precedeth a conceit ot ſomewhat ri- 


be an agent, doth prelume himiclf ſafe an 


dliculous, and therefore it is proper to man. Bacon. 
2. Underſtanding; readinels of apprehenſion. 
How often, alas! did her eyes ſay unto me, that they 


loved? and yet, I not looking for ſuch a matter, had not | 
my conceit open to underitand them. Sidney, b. ii. 
The firſt kind of things appointed by laws humane, con- 
taineth whatſocver is good or evil, is notwithſtanding more 
lecret than that it can be diſcerned by every man's preſent con- 
ceit, without ſome deeper diſcourſè and judgment. Hooker. 
I ſhall be found of a quick concert in judgment, and ſhall 
de admired. . x Maid. viii. 11. 
3. Opinion, generally in a ſenſe of contempt; fancy; imagina- 
tion; fantaſtical notion. | e 
I know not how concert may rob 
The treaſury ot life, when life itſelf * 
Vields to the theft. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 
Strong conceit, like a new principle, carries all eatly with 


2 O 1 g . 3 

it, when yet above common tenſe. Locke, 
MMalbranche has an odd concert, | ; 
As ever enter'd Frenchman's pate. Prior. 


4. Opinion in a neutral ſenſe. POLL 
Sceſt thou a man wile in his own concert ? There is more | 
| hope of a tool than of him. 
I ſhall not tail t' approve the fair concezt 


The king hath of you. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
5. A e „ pon, 1 8 
Illis wit is as thick as Tewktbury muſtard: there is no more 


conceit in him than is in a malict. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
While he was on bis way to the gibbet, a freak took him 
in the head to go off with à corcert, I Eftrange. 
6. Sentiment, as diltinguithed from 1unagery. - 
Some to corcer? alone their works confine, 3 
And glitt'ring thoughts ſtruck out at ev'ry line. Pope. 
7. Fondnels; favourubic opinion; opinionative pride. 
Since by a little nudying in learning, and great concert of 
himſelt, he has loſt his religion; may he find it again by 
harder ſtudy under humbler truth.“ entley.. 
2. Out of CONCEIT with. No longer fond of, 
Not that I dare allume to myicit 10 have put him % of 
conctit avith it, by having convinced him of the fantaltical- 
nets of it. Tillotſon, Prejace. 
What bath chiefly put me ou! of conceit with this moving 
manner, is the frequent diſappointment.“ 2 Sqvift. 
To CONCEIT. w. a. from the noun. ] To conceive; to ima- 
gine; to think; to belicve. 1 
One of two bad ways you muſt concert me, 
Either 2 coward, or a flatterer. Shakeſp. Iulius Caſar. 
They looked for great matters at their hands, in a caule 
which they conceited to be for the libert y of the ſubject. 


Nh RD Bacon. 
He conceits himſolf to be ſtruck at, when he is not ſo much 
as thought ot, . L' Eftrange. 


The itrong, by conceiling themſelves weak, are thereby 
rendered as unacuve, and conſequently as ulclets, as if they 
really were to, | er South's Sermons. 

Coch h. particip. adj, from conceit.} |» 
1. Endowed with fancy.“ | 
He was or courtenance am 


iable, of feature comely, active 
of body, well ſpoken, pleaſantl 


v coicetled, and tharp of wit. 
9 „ Kuolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
2. Proud; fond ot himſelf; opinionative; aſtected; fantaſtical. 
There is another extreme in obſcure writers, which ſome 
empty conceited heuds are apt to run into, out of a prodigality 
of words, and a want of lenſe. Felton on the Claſſicks. 
If you think me 100 concetied, e 

Or to paſſion quickly heated. Savift. 
What you write of me, would make me more concezted thun 
what I {cribble myſelt. : Pope. 
With 9 bctore the object of conccit. | 
Every man is building a ſeveral way, impotently concerted of 
his own model and his own materials, Dryden. 
If we conſider how vicious and corrupt the Athenians 
were, how conceited of their own wit, {cience, and pohtenets. 


3. 


CONCEITEDNESS. 2. / [from conceited.] Pride; opinion- 


CONCETTLESS. adj. | from conceit.] Stupid; without thought; 


CONCEIVABLE. adj. [from conceive. )] 
1. That may be imagined or thought. 


2. That may be underſtood or believed. 


CONCE'IVABLENESS. 7. . [from conceivable.) The quality | 
CONCEIVABLY. adv. 
To CONCEIVE. v. a. ¶ concevorr, Fr. concipere, Latin.] 


1. To admit into the womb. 


2 


4. To think; to be of opinion. 


To CONCEIVE. v. = 
IC . | 1. To think; to have an idea of. 
The atheitt, if you do but corcede to him that fortune may 


2 
and ſmooth this morning : |. 
irit. Shak. - 


Cox cv ER. . 
apprehends. 


CONCE'NT. 1. /. [concentus, Latin. ] | 


Prov. xxvi. 12. | 


CON 


Te oft' finds med'cine, who his grief imparts; CoONCE'ITEDEY. adv; [from conceited.] Fancifully; Ghimſi- 
But double griets afflict concealing hearts. Fairy Qucen, | cally | | | 


Conceitedly dreſs her, and be aſſign'd 
o you fit place for every flower and jewel; 
Make her for love fit fuel. Donne. 
ativeneſs; fondneſs of himſelf. 

When men think none worthy eſteem but ſuch as claim 
under their own pretences, partiality and conceitedneſs make 
them give the pre-eminence. Collier on Pride. 


dull of apprehenſion. | 
Think'it thou, I am ſo ſhallow, ſo conceitleſs, | 
To be ſeduced by thy flattery? Shakeſpeare. | 


It it were pollible to contrive an invention, whereby any 
concetvable weight may be moved by any concezvable power 
with the ſame quicknets by the hand, without other inſtru- 
ment, the works of nature would be too much ſubjected to 
art. | Wilkins's Math. Magick. 


Ihe freezing of the words in the air in the Northern climes, 
is as concetvable as this ſtrange union. Gland. Scepſ. c. 4. 

It is not conceivable that it ſhould be indeed that very per- 
ſon whole ſhape and voice it aſſumed. Atterbury's Sermons. 


| x Dit. 
9 [from conceivable.} In a conceivable 
Sible manner. OE 


of being conceivable, 
or intelli 
I was ſha 


cetve me. | 
. To form in the mind; to imagine. 


pen in iniquity, and in fin did my mother con- 
| L  Pjalmli. 5. 


This kiſs, if it qurſt ſpeak, 


into the air: = 


irits u | 5 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Would ſtretch thy ip 
ce well. 


_ Concerve, and tare t 


e en with Sir John, * will 
have been bred in the tame climate. 
2 | . Swift. 


If you compare my 
hardly concei de him to 


5 The griev d commons 

Hardly conceive of me: let it be nois d, N 
That, through our interceſſion, this revoxement 
And pardon comes. Skakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Concerve of things clearly and diſtinétly in their own na- 
tures; concetve of things completely in all their parts; ca 
ceive of things comprehenſively in all their properties and 
relations; concetve of things extenſively in all their kinds; 
 coucetve of things orderly, or in a proper method. Watts. 
. To become pregnant. „ 
The flocks ſhould conceive when they came to drink. Ge. 
Ihe beauteous maid, whom he beheld, poſſeis' d: 
Conceiwing as the ſlept, her fruitful vod 

Swell'd with the founder of immortal Rome. Addiſon. 
. [from conceive. ] One that underſtands or 


Though hereof prudent {ymbols and pious allegories be | 
made by wiſer conceivers, yet common heads will fly unto 
_ luperititious applications. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. 7. 


1. Concert of voices; harmony; concord of ſound. | 
It is to be conſidered, that whatloever virtue is in mum - 
bers, tor conducing to concent of notes, is rather to be alcribc« 
to the ante-number than to the entire number. Bacon. 
2. Conlittency. ng „ 8 
IIs in concent to his own principles, which allow no me- 
rit, no intrinſick worth to accompany one ſtate more than 
another. 8 | Atterbury. 
To CONCENTRATE. v. a. { concentrer, Fr. from con and 
centrum, Latin. ] To drive into a narrow compals ; to drive 
towards the center. I ne as = 
Spirit of vinegar, concentrated and reduced to its greateſt | 
ſtrength, will coagulate the ſerum. 
CONCENTRA'TION. z./. from concentrate. ] Collection into 
a narrow ſpace round the center; compreſſion into a nartow 
compals. | N 
All circular bodies, that receive a concentration of the light, 
mult be ſhadowed in a circular manner. Peach. ou Dranving. 
To CONCE'NTRE. v. 2. ¶ concentrer, Fr. from con und centrum, 
Latin.] To tend to one common centre; to have the tame 
centre with ſomething-elle, „ 
Ihe bricks having tir{t been formed in a circular mould, 
and then cut, before their burning, into four quarters or more, 
the hides afterwards join fo cloſely, and the points concentre fo 
exactly, thar the lors appear one entire piece. Wotton. 
All theſe are like fo many lines drawn from ſeveral objects, 
that ſome way relate to him, and concentre in him. Hale. 
To CONCE'NTRE. v. a. To emit towards one centre. 
I he having a part leis to animate, will rather ſerve to con- 
centre the ſpirits, and make them more active in the reſt. 
V | Decay of Piety. 
In thee concentring all their precious beams ſ 
Ot facred influence! Milton g Paradiſe Loft, b. 9. J. 106. 


CONCE'NTRICAL. 7 adj. [concentricus, Latin. } Having one 
CONCENTRICK. | ES 


common centre, 

It, as in water ſtirr'd, more circles be 
Produc'd by one, love ſuch additions take; | 
Thoſe, like ſo many ſpheres, but one heav'n make; 
For they are all concertric+ unto thee, Donne. 

Any ſubſtance, pitched ſteddy upon two points, as on an 
axis, and moving about on that axis, alſo deſcribes a circle 
concentrick to the axis. Moxon's Mechanical Exercijrs. 

It the cryſtalline humour had been concentrical to the ſele- 

rodes, the eye would not have admitted a whole hemiſphere 
at one view. | Ray on the Creatio. 

If a ſtone be thrown into ſtagnating water, the waves ex- 
cited thereby continue ſome time to ariſe in the place where 
the ſtone fell into the water, and are propagated from thence 
into coxcentrick circles upon the ſurface of the water to great 
ditances, Newton's Optics. 

The manner of its concretion is by concentrical rings, like 
thoſe of an onion about the firlt kernel. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Circular revolutions in coxcentrick orbs about the tun, or 
other central body, could in no wite be attained without the 
power of the Divine Arm. f 5 5 

COxnNCE'PTACLE. u. /. ¶conceptaculum, Latin. ] I hat in which 
any thing 1s contained; a vellel, 

'Chere 18 at this day refident, in that huge conceptacle, wa- 

ter enough to effect ſuch a deluge. Woodaward's Nat. Hijt, 
CONCE'PTIBLE. adj, { from concipio conceptum, Latin. ] That 
may be conceived ; intelligible z capable to be underttood. 

Some of his attributes, and the manifeſtations thereof, are 
not only highly delectable to the intellective tacui.y, but are 
molt tuitable and eaſily corceptible by us, becaule apparent 
in his works. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 

CONCE'PTION. . . [conceptio, Latin. I . 
1. The act of conceiving, or quickening with pregnancy. 


I will greatly multiply thy ſorrow, and thy conception; in 


Bentley's Sermons. 


2. The ſtate of bein 


3. Notion, idea; image in the mind. 


4. Sentiments; -purpole. 


| 6, Conceit; ſentiment; pointed thought. 


CoNnCcE'PTIOUS. adj, 


| CoxnCE'PTIVE. adj. [conceptum, 


Arbuthnot on Aluments. | 


* 


Beniley . | 


ſorrow thou thalt bring forch children. 


| 


names the marks, tokens, or reſemblances of 


5. Appreheniion ; knowledge. 


To CONCERN. v. 4. { concerner, 
1. To relate to; to belong to. 


2. To affect with tome p 


- Portance to. 


3. To intereſt ; to engage by intereſt. 


4. To diſturb; to make uneaſy. 


CON 
Thy ſorrow I will greatly multiply 
By thy conception; ciuldren thou ttralt bins 
In forrow forth. Milton s Pareaye 1055 Kai 
. en,. 144, 
Joy had the lik 


conceived. 
ne ike conception in our 
And at that initant, like a babe, 
Our own productions flatter us 
fond of them-at the moment ot 


ur eyes, 
br ung up. Hale 
1s mpoſſible nor 1c, 
their conception. Bus, 

. 
As conceptions are the images or reſemblan 


| Ne A ces of th; 
to the mind within itſelf, in the like manner of things 


are Words a 


; : . thok 
tions to the minds of them whom we converſe Cle, 


Conſult the acutett poets and ſpeakers, and wa : yuh, 
fels that their quickeſt, moſt admired conceptions” . . mY 
as darted into their minds, like ſudden Hlathes ot 1 aun 
they knew not how, nor whence; and not by 5 ing, 
contequence, or dependence ot one thought po? certau 
as it is in matters of ratiocination. lh other 
To have right conceptions about them, we mutt b ings 
underſtandings to the inflexible natures and unalterats Mr 
lations of things, and not endeavour to bring thine. le re. 
preconceived notions of our own, 9 127 
«CAE, 


Thou but remember” me of my own conception. I hays | 
perceived a moſt faint neglect of late; which J have . Fe 
bluned as my own jealous curiolity, than as a very be 
and purpoſe of unkindneſs. Shaleſpeure Karl 

2 Pleate your higlnels, note TE its 

His dangerous conception in this point: 

Not friended by his with to your high perſon 
His will is molt malignant, and it itre:ches A 
Beyond you to your triends. Shakr/pearcs Her, vi. 


And as it beatts conceiv*d vrhat reaſon were 

And that conception ſhould diſtinetiy lee 

They ſhould the name of reaſonäble bear; 
For, without reaſon, none could reaſon Know. Dar 


He is too flatulent tometimes, and ſometimes tog 
many times unequal, and almott always fore ed; and; i 
hides, is full of conceptions, points of epigram, and wn | 
cifms ; all which are not owly below the dignity of hers. 
verte, but contrary to its nature. Dryden Jud. Dada. 

. [conceptum, Latin. ] Apt to conceive; 


«ry : 


truntul; pregnant. TS 5 
| CA Common mother, 

Enſear thy fertile and conceptions womb; | 
Let it no more bring out to ingrateful man, See 
Latin. ] Capable to ccc. 

In hot climates, and where the uterine parts exceed in 
heat, by the coldneſs of this ſimple they may be reduced int. 
a couceftive conſtitution. Brown's ug Erronrs, b. v. 
Fr. concerns, law Latin, | 


Exclude the uſe of natural reaſoning about the ſenſe of 


holy ſcripture, concerning the articles ot our faith; andthen, 


that the Icripture doth concern the articles of our taub, why 
C Haoler, b. iu. $8, 
Count Claudio may hear; for what I would {peak of a4. 
cru him. Shakeſpeare's Much Ado avout Nabu. 
VVV l 
Thou haſt reveal'd; thoſe chiefly which concern 
- Juſt Abraham, and his ſeed. Milton's Par. Let, l. 
This place concerns not at all the dominion of on? he 
ther over the other. | Litke, 
Ot nu. 


aſſion 3 0 touch nearly ; to be 


33; 20 BO wa | Ts 
The cauſe were known to them it moſt concerns. Hag, 
Our wars with France have affected us in our mot tenutt 
intereſts, and concerned us more than thoſe with any otha 
nation. 55 Addijon on the State of the Wor, 
It much concerns them not to ſufler the King to eltibly) 

his authority on this ſide. Addiſon's Remarks ou Ito 
The more the authority of any {tation in ſociety is &- 
tended, the more it concerns publick happineis that it be can 
mitted to men tearing Gd. Ragers's dernen. 


I knew a young negro who was ſick of the fmall-pox: ! 
found by enquiry, at a perfon's concerned tor hum, that tu 


little tumours left whitith ſpecks behind them. Sa. 
Above the reſt two goddeſles app, 2 
Concern'd for each: here Venus, Juno chere. Druek, 


Providence, where it loves a nation, c#cerns itielt tu o 
and aflert the inter att of religion, yy blaſting the porters 
religious perſons and places. South's dem. 

Whatever pait actions it cannot reconcile, or approprat? 
to that pretent ſelf by contcioutnets, it can be no more dl. 
cerned in than if they had never been done. (a, 

'They think en des out ot the reach ot providence, id 
no longer concerned to ſolicit his tavour. Kegera, Serie. l. 


{parrow, without fete, 


In one compreſſing engine I thut a 1 


ing any air in; and in an hour the bird began to pate, 
be concerned, and in leſs than an hour and a Halt . wn 
CONCE'RN. 2. /. [from the verb. 1 
1. Buſineſs; affair; conſidered as relating to ſome one. 
Leet early care thy main concerns lecure, , 
Things of leſs moment may delays endure. Des 
This manner of expoling the private co#/c/775 07 My 
and ſacrificing the ſecrets of the dead to the ce e 
living, is one of thoſe licentious practices, whuch might fr 
ment. 


deſerve the animadverſion of our govern "Aldi 
ere offended, E * 

indicate themes 

42 bo 


77. 
a 


17 
1 „ 


A heathen emperor ſaid, if the gods w 
their own concern, and they were able to 


Religion is uo trifling concern, to be performed a 
leſs and ſuperficial manner, Rogers, Je 
2. Intercit; engagement. W 
No plots th' alarm to his retirements gives . 
Tis all mankind's concern that he ſhowund lie. 2 
When we {peak of the conflagration or the war 
have no concern in the queſtion. | 0 
3. Importance; moment. 
| Mytterious fecrets of a high concern, 
And weighty truths, folid convincing 1G 
Explam'd by unaffeced eloguence. 
The mind is ſtunned and dazzled amid 
objects: ſhe cannot apply hertelf to thote ener, Nl 
of the utmolt concern io her. A. lliſen's SP) 
4. Paſſion; afie&ion; regard, As 
Ah, what concerns did both your fou:s d vic: 951 
Your honour gave us what your love «ay & = 
O Marcia, fer me hope thy Kind concern 
And gentle wiſhes, foliow me to battle! A t , 
Why all this coxcern for the poor? Ve Wall . 
the country is now managed: where the p.vugt 
one family can do the buiineſs of fifty. 
CONCERNING. Prep. [from concert : 0115 Ve wy 
a participle, has before a noun the furce ot 4 Pie! 
Relating to; with relation to. u the nt 
There is not anything more fubte< te, Nan 
judgment concerniug the power and foi * ＋ 
he ancients had no higher recourle td 
appear by a diſcourle conceraing this point l“ 
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jonſtrate that there is ſach an iſland as Ja- 
None wy cn" ue „1 am free from all doubt con- 
maica, Yb» P Tillotſon, Preface. 


bt 
cermng en. 1. . (from concern. ] : 
cock n . 5 Ro are concerned or intereſted ; affair; 


wurf . Fro thy concernments I deſiſt ; 

- forth, nor too much diſapprove my own. Milton. 

This ſhews how uſeful you have been, 8 5 

bring the King's concernments in. Hudibras, p. ui. 
vo : 1 we're fick, the doctor's fetcht in hafte, 

. our great concernment to the laſt. Denham. 
_ v concernment takes up no more room or coinpaſs 
W 95 then, ſo long as I know where to breathe and | 

2 I know allo where to be happy. South. 

x ST t is wiſe in the affairs and concernments of other 

mw 5 1 careleſs and negligent of his on, that man may 
faid wo be buſy, but he is not wile. Tillotſon. 
Jur ſpiritual intereits, and the great concernments of a 

_ Rite, would doubtlels recur often. Atterbury. 

155 ſitions which extend mg to the preſent lite, are 

(mall, compared with thoſe that ave influence u mw _ 
everlaſting or nun Watts's Improv. of t Mind. 

ion; influence. 8 
2 1251 Re of near concernment, and imports 
No leſs than the king's life and honour, Denham s Sophy.. 
He juſtly fears a peace with me would prove 
Ot al concernment to his haughty love. 
ercourie ; - buhnets. 5 . 

4 be feat cuccernment of men is with men, one amon vt 

| e Locke. 


Dryden... 


mother. | 5 
4. I portance; moment. 


lock upon experimental truths as matters of great ca-. 
6 Boyle. 


On nkind. 
cerument to man 0 : | 
. Interpoſition; regard; meddling. . 
"He muricd a daughter to the earl, without any other ap- 
«ation of her father, or COrcernment in it, than ſultering 
5 and her. to come into his preſence. 


While they are fo eager to deſtroy the fame of others, their 
ambition is maniteit in their CONCernment ,* Dryden. 
It it carry with it the notion of ſomething extraordinary, 
if appichenflon and concernment accompany it, the idea 1s 
likely to ſink the deeper. 5 | dete. 
CONCERT. v. a. C concerter, French, from concertare, 
Lat. to prepare themſelves tor tome publick echibition or per- 
tormance, by private encounters among themſelves.] Le 
1. To ſettle anything in private by mutual communication. 
1. To ſettle; to contrive; to adjuſt. 4 g | | 
Mark how already in his working brain 
He forms the well-concerted ſcheme of miſchief. Rowe. 
COxCERT. . /. {from the verb. 1 | 
1. Communication of deſigns; eſtabliſnment of meaſures among 
thoſe who are engaged in the fame affair. 5 
All thoſe diſcontents, how ruinous ſoever, have ariſen f rom 
tte want of a due communication and concert. Swift. 
1. Atymphony; many performers playing to the ſame tune. 
CoxnceRTA'TION. 7. J. [concertatio, Latin. ] Strife; con- 
tention. | IF: TR a 1 . 
Conce'RTATIVE. adj. I concertativus, Latin. ] Contentious; 


quurellome z recriminating. - 85 
(ONCE SSION. 2. /. { conceſſio, Latin. 
1. The act of bn of K or yielding. | | 


The conceion of theſe charters was in a parliamentary 


wav. Hale s Common Law of England. 
1. Agrantz the thing yielded. | 


[itil counted myſelt undiminiſhed by my largeſt conceſſions, | | 
i by them I might gain the love of my peeple. K. Charles. 


When a lover becomes ſatisfied by ſmall compliances, 


without further purſuits, then expect to find popular aſſem- 


Vlies content with ſmall conceſſions. . Swift. 
Coxce'$$10NARY. adj. [from conceſſion.) Given by indul- 
gence or allowance. JE 8 


CoscesstyrLx. adv. [from conceſſion.] By way of con- 


con ; as yielding, not controverting by aſſumption. 


dome have written rhetorically and conceſſidely; not con- 


troverting, but aſſuming the queſtion, which, taken as 


granted, advantaged the 1llation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


Coxca, a. /. ¶ concha, Latin. A ſhell; a ſea-thell, 
- He furnithes her cloſet firſt, and tills | 
The crowded ſhelves with rarities of ſhells: _ 
Adds orient pearls, which from the conchs he drew, 
And all the Figs {tones of various hue. 


Coco. u. / The name of a curve. | 


7CONCILIATE. wv. a. [ concilio, Lat.] To gain; to pro- 


cure good will ; to reconcile, 


Sang TY Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 7. 
0*CILIA TION, 2. ſ. [from conciliate.] The act of gaining 
reconciling, SM ] 
cia TOR, #. . [from conciliate.] One that makes 
pace between others. | 
O\CLLIATORY. adj. [from 

en. | WO | | | it, 
rr. n. ſ. from concinnitas, Latin.] Decency; 
1 die 8. 0 ; 2 

WNCINNOUS, 
Tool] agreeable. | 

05 98 * 2 — : . . - 

CISE. ach. { conciſus, cut, Latin. ] Brief; ſhort; broken 

mo ſhort perioſs. W 


adj. ¶conciunus, Latin. ] Becomirg; plea- 


ue conciſe ſtile, which expreſſeth not enough, but leaves 


* to be underſtood. Ben. Fohnſon's Diſcoveries. 
10 ier the author is objcure, enlighten him; where he is 
Rte On aſe, amplify a little, and ſet his notions in 

| ew. Watts's Improven g ] 1. C. 4. 
Werszl T. ads, provement of the Mind, p. i. c. 4 


e 5 
wabelsz in ſhort ſentences, 3 | 
* re lpeag! 0 ci | 
Sy rigged re 1pe AKs very conciſely, and he may ſeem to break 
aptiy ito the tubiect, | 
9NCLSEXESS. | 
Giving more 
wn, which has 
Mceneſr, 


. J. {from conciſe.) Brevity ; ſhortnels. 


more of the majeſty of Virgil, has leſs of his 
| Dryden. 


4 * * Mn. 9 2 ay 1 : 1 . 1 . 
radio. J. Leonciſiie, Latin. ] Cutting off; exciion; 


PSUTA'TION, 1 

Uh 9 ' M je 

rer Putting in motion. 
de revel 

* eeation 

Aunation of th 


C 2 A 4 _ — » 83 
atme ioul; whereas the deceiving ſpirit, by con- 


Coca, comma, produces conceited phanta{ines. Brown. 
* TON, 1. /. [conclamatio, Latin. ] An outcry or 


Mow Ro 
e many together. 


I \ Lay . 
LA be VE. 1. ſ. [conclave, Latin. ] 
' dae apartment, 

dle toom in whi 
ur cardinals, 


TI dank the holy 


I ve lent me tuc 


Die. 


conclawe for their loves; 
ſaid of ha man I would havewiſh'd for. Shak. 
ood to fte in a cardinal, by reaſon of his apparent likcli- 
vent in — 2 St. Peter's c air, that in two conclaves he 
Adi alem * came out again cardinal. South's Sermons. 
Uthwith a concla | 
"Wh ve of the godhead meets, 
CONC ain the thining ſenate ſits. : 


Garth. 
. To four. v. a. [concludo, Latin.) wa 


3. To collect by ratiocination. | 


1. To perform the latt act of ratiocination; to collect the con- 


P 


Diet. | 


Dryden. | 


It was accounted a philtre, or plants that conciliate affec- | 


conciliate. ] Relating to recon- | 


(trom conciſe.] Briefly; thortly ; in tev? | 


Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 


icope to Mezentms and Lautus, that ver- 


. [concitatio, Latin.] The act of ſtirring 


of heaven are conceived by immediate i]- 


ch tae cardinals meet; or the aſſembly of 


CON 


the grave. 

2, To include; to comprehend. 
God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that he might 

have mercy upon all. | Romans, xi. 32. 


Hooker, b. v. 8 52. 


The providences ot God are promiſcuouſly adminiſtered 
in this world; ſo that no man can conclude God's love or 
hatred to any perſon, by any thing that betais him. Totfon. 
4. To decide; to determine. 

Youth, ere it fees the world, here ſtudies reſt; 

And age, returning thence, concludes it bett. Dryden. 

But no trail man, however great or high, | 
Can be concluded bleſt before he die. Addijon's Ovid's Met. 
5. To end; to finiſh. 

Is it concluded he ſhall be protector? 

It is determin'd, not concluded yet; | 8 

But to it mult be, if the king miſcarry. Shak, Rich. III. 

I will conclude this part with the ſpeech of a countellor of 
Kate. SED, Bacon. 
Theſe are my theme, and how the war began, 

And how concluded by the godlike man. Dryden's An. 
6. To oblige, as by the nnal determination. 

It therefore they will appeal to revelation tor their creation, 
they muſt be concluded by it. Hale Origin of Mankind. 

He never reſuied to be concluded by the authority of one 
legally tummoned. | | Atterbury. 
To CONCLUDE. v. 7. 


ſequence; to determine. 5 
For why ſhould we the buſy foul believe, 
When boldly ſhe concludes of that and this 
When of herſelf the can no judgment give, 
Nor how, nor whence, nor where, nor what the is ? Davies. 


ing, that though black was the rougheſt of colours, there- 
tore white ſhould be the ſmootheſt. Boyle on Colours. 


world will coxcludel had a guilty conſcience. Arbuth. J. Bull. 

2, Joo tcttle opinion. | A 

has done, becaule, in a ſingle notion no way fundamentel, 

an enemy writes that he had ſome doubtings? Atterbury. 
I queition not but your tranilation will do honour to our 


country; for Iconclude ot italready from thoſe performances. 


3. Finally to determine. 8 
I They humbly ſue unto your excellence, 
Jo have a goodly peace concluded of, e 
Between the realms of England and of France. Sa. 


Ot love's allurance, and a train of lies, 
That, made in luſt, conclude in perjuries. Dryden's Fables. 


And all around wore nuptial bonds, the ties 


regular proof; logical deduction of reaton,  . | 
Judgment concerning things to be known, or the neglect 
and concludency of them, ends in decition. - Hate. 


juit and undeniabic conſequences. 


— 


ſequential and concludent io my purpote. 


tain by regular proof. 


they will voluntarily do this, as that they will do it all. | 
e VV „ Hammond. 
Cox cLu's oN. 2. /. [from conclude. I e 

1. Determination; final deciioenn. 


like kind of ſentence given by a more univerſal authority. 


preſent, will not be found and perfect. FR 
And marrying divers principles and grounds, 
Out of their match a true conctufior brings. 
5 Then doth. the wit 
Build fond concliſisus on thoſe idle grounds; 
Then doth it fly the good, and ill purſue. 


Bacon. 


I only deal by rules of art, 
Such as are lawful, and judge by 85 
Concluſions of aſtrology. Hudibrat, p. ii. cant. iii. 


Davies. 


ferent from themſelves. Tillothin, Preface. 
He granted him both the major and the minor; but de- 
nied him the concluſion, 
3. The cloſe ; the luit reſult of argumentative deduetion. 
| Let us hear the concliſion of the whole matter, fear God 
and Keep his commandments ; tor tins is the whole duty of 
man.. 5 Eccleſiaſtes, xii. 13. 
I have been reaſoning, and in concluſion have thought 1, 
4. The cvent of experiments. TED 
| 3 Her phyſician tells me, 
She has purſu'd e ee infinite 5 
Ot ealy ways to die. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
We prathilc likewiſe all conclurons of grafting and ino- 
culating, as well of wild trees as fruit trees, Bacon. 
5. The end; the upſhot; the laſt part. 
6. In Shakeſpeare it feems to ſignify ſilence; confinement of 
the thoughts. REFS + 
Your wife Octavia, with her modelt eyes 
And ſtill conclyfion, ſhall acquire no honour, 
ConcLu'slve, adj. from conclude.] 
1. Decibve; giving the laſt determination to the opinion. 
The agreeing votes of both houſes were not by any Jaw 
or reaſon concluſive to my judgment. 
The laſt dictate of the underitanding is not always abto- 
lute in itſelf, nor concluſive to the will, yet it produces 110 
antecedent nor external neceſſity. Bramb. Anſw. to Hobbes. 


whatever they are, they mult be equally conclufrve for us as 

they were for them. Rogers, Sermon iv. 
2. Regularly conſequential. 3 

"Thoſe that are not men of art, not knowing the true forms 


and concluſive modes and figures. | 5 Lecke. 
CONCLU'SIVELY. adv. [from concly;five.} Deciſively; with 
final determination. | | 


This I ſpeak only to deſire Pollio and Eupolis not to ſpeak 


ity, *ti]] they have heard me deduce the means of the exe- 
cution. CO Bacon's Holy War. 
CONCLU'SIVENESS. 2. ſ. [from concluſive.) Power of de- 
termining the opinion; regular conſequence. 
Conſideration of things to be known, of their ſeveral 
weights, conclufivencſs, or evidence. Hale. 
To CONCOA'GULATE. v. a. [from con and coagulate.] To 
curdle or congeal one thing with another. | 
The ſaline parts of thoſe, upon their ſolution by the rain, 


very perſon of Chriſt therefore, for ever and the ſelf. 


may work upon thoſe other ſubſtances, formerly concoagu- 
lated with them, Boyle's Experiments. 


| ſame, was only, touching bodily ſubſtance, concluded within | 


The blind man's relations import no neceſſity of conclud- | | 
"There is ſomething infamous in the very attempt: the | 


Can we conclude upon Luther's inſtability, as our author | 


CONCLU'DENCY. 2. /. {| trom concladent. | Conſequence; 


Though theie kind of arguments may ſeem more obſcure, 
yet, upon a due contideration of them, they are highly con- 
| REES Male, 
 CONCLU'SIBLE. adj. {from conciude.)] Determinable; cer- | 


"Tis as certainly conclufible from God's preſcience, that | 


Ways of peaceable concly/ion there are but theſe two cer- | - 
_ tain; the one a lentence ot judicial deciſion, given by au-. 
thority thereto appointed within ourſelves ; the other, the | 


| 5 Hooker. | 
2. The collection from propoſitions premiſed; the conſequence. | 
The concluſion of experience, trom the time paſt to the time 


. Davies. | 


It is of the nature of principles, to yield a cncluſton dif- 


Adiliſon's Frechalder, Ne 32. 


beſt to return to what fortune hath made my home. Sr. 


Demuring upon me. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
King Charles. | 


They have ſecret reaſons for what they ſeem to do, which, 
of ſyllogiſm, cannot know whether they are made in right 


remptorily, or conclufively, touching the point of poſſibi- 


CON 


They do but coagulate themſelves, without concoagulating 


 CONCOAGULA'TION, 7. f. [from concoagutate.)} A coagu- 


lation by which ditierent bodies arejoined in one mals, 
To CONCO'CT. v. a. { concoquo, Latin. ] 


| 1. To digett by the ſtomach, to as to turn food to nutriment. 


The working ot purging medicines cometh two or three 
hours after the medicines taken; tor that the ſtomach firſt 
maketh a proot, whether it can concedt them. Bacon, 

Aſſuredly he was a man of a tceble ſtomach, unable to 
concoet any great tortune, proſperous or advetle. Hayward; 

The vial functions are performed by general and con— 
ſtant laws; the food is concodted, the heart beats, the blood 
circulates, the lungs play. Cheyne's Phil. Prin; 

The notions and ſentiments of others judgment, as well 
as of our own memory, makes our property: it does, as it 
were, cozcoet our intellectual tood, and turns it into a part 
of ourteives. Watts's Improvement of the Mind, P. i. c. ii. 
2. To purity or ſublime by heat; or heighten to perfection. 

The tmall cloſe-lurking miniſter of fate, 
Whoſe high concbeftd venom through the veins 
A rapid lyatining darts, Thomjon's Summen. 
CONCO'CTION. . J. [trom cancoct.] Digeſtion in the ſto- 
mach; maturation by heat; tne acceleration of any thing 
towards purity and perfection. | 

This hard rolling 1s between concection and a ſimple ma- 
turation. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 324. 

The conitanteſt notion of cnc is, thai it ſhould ſig- 
nity the degrees of alteration of one body into another, from 
. crudity to perfeèt concoetzon, which is the ultimity of that 
action or procets. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N* 324+ 
le, though he knew not which toul tpakre, . 
© Becauſe both meant, both tpake the ſame, 

Might thence a new corcoeti07 take, 9 | 
And part far 3 than he came. „ 
Conco'LOUR. adj. L concolor, Latin.] Of one colour with- 

out varicty. 


ſame colour, we mealure not their beauty therchy; tor it a 
cow or blackbird grow white, we account it more pretty. 
| | Brown. 


| CONCO'MITANCY, 5 ſiſtence together with anocher thing, 

Ihe ſecondary action fubſiſteth not alone, but in- co:2c9= 
mitancy with the other; ſo the noſtrils are uſctul fer reſpira- 
tion and ſmelling, but the principal ute is factling. Brown, 
Jo argue from a concomtancy to a caſualty, is not intal- 
libly concluſive. Glau villes Scefis, c. 23. 


| CONCO'MITANT. adj. [concomitans, Latin.) Coujoined 


with; concurrent with; coming and going wich, as colla- 
teral, not cauſative, or conſequential, ö 
It is the ſpirit that furthereth the extenſion or dilatation of 
bodies, and it is ever cot with poroſity and drynels. 
Bacon Natural Hiſtory, NY 841. 
It has pleaſed our wiſe Creator to annex to ieveral objects, 
as allo to ſeveral of our thoughts, a concemitant pleature z 

and that in ſeveral objects, to teveral degrees. 


Locle. 


| n. SL Hole. |] CoxncoMITANT. 2. /. Companion; perion or thing colla- 
'ConcCLU'DENT. adj. | from conclude, Deciſive; ending in] | 


teraliy connected. 


ꝛuitant of the found, and not from the lound. Bacon. 

_ He made him the chief concomitant of his heir apparent 
and only ſon, in a journey oft much adventure. ,. 
In conſumptions the preternatural concom!tants, an univer- 

ſal heat of the body, a torminous diarrhoea, and hot diſtiila- 
tions, have all a corrohve quality. Harvey on Conjimpiions. 

The other concomitant of ingratitude is hard-lhcartednet3, 

or want of compaſſion South's Ser mongs. 

1 | Horrour ſtalks around, „ 
Wild ſtaring, and his lad concomitant, 

'  Detpair, of abject look. N 


Reproach is a concomitant to greatneſs, as ſatires and in- 
vectives were an eſſential part of a Roman triumph. Addie 
And for tobacco, who could bear it? 1 8 

Filthy concomitant of claret! : | Prior. 

Where antecedents, concomitants and conſequents, cauſes 
and effects, ſigns and things lignified, ſubjects and adjuncts, 
are neceſſarily connected with each other, we may inter, 


with others. 8 


laterally connected with any thing; to come and go with 
another. | | | 


from that which concomitates a pleuriſy. 
CONCORD. 2. /. [concordia, Latin. | 
1. Agreement between perſons or things; ſuitableneſs of one 
to another; peace; union; mutual kindneſs. 
7 Had I power, 1 thould | Tx 
Pour the ſweet milk of concord into hell, 1 
Uproar tie univerſal peace. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
What concord hath Chriſt with Belial ? 2 Cor. vi. 15. 
Find concord, heavenly born! whoſe bliſsful reign 
_ Holds this vaſt globe in one ſurrounding chain; 
| Tickell, 


Soul of the world! © 

2. A compact. „ 3 

It appeareth by the concord made between Henry and Ro- 
derick the Iriſh King. Davies ou Ireland. 


3. Harmony; concent of ſounds. 
Ine man who hath not muſick in himſelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 
Is hit for treaſons. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
4. Principal grammatical relation of one word to another. 
Have thote who have writ about declenſions, concords, und 
ſyntaxes, loſt their labour? | Locke, 
COoNCO'RDANCE. 2. /. [concordatio, Latin.} 5 
1. Agreement. e | | 
2, A book which ſhews in how many texts of ſcripture any 
word occurs. Ee 607. | 
to rule the city out of a concordance. South's Seri. Dedicat; 
Some of you turn over a concordance, and there, havin 
the principal word, introduce as much of the verſe as wi 
ſerve your turn, Swift. 
An old concordance bound long ſince. 5 
3. A concord in grammar; one of the three chief relations in 
ſpeech. It is not now in uſe in this ſenſe. 
After the thice concordances learned, let the maſter read 
unto him the epiſtles of Cicero. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
CoOxco'RDANT. adj. [conwrdans, Lat.] Agreeable; agrees 
ing, correſpondent; harmonious. | 
tures, profeſſions, and arts, commonwealths would riſe up. 
of themſelves. Brown's Vulpar Errours, b. i. c. 4. 
Cox cox DATE. 7. /. [concordat, Fr. concordatum, Lat.] A 
compact; a convention. | 
How comes he to number the want of ſynods in the Gal- 
lican church among the grievances of that concordate, and 
as a mark of their flavery, ſince he reckons all convocations 
of the clergy in England to be uſeleſs and dangerous? Swift. 


rate.] Of the ſame body. Dif 


To CONCO'RPORATE. Y. a. [from con and corpus.] To 
unite in one mals or ſubſtance. 


When we concorporate the ſign with the ſignification, we 


conjoin the word with the ſpirit, Taylor's Worthy Commun. 
| CONCORPORA'TION, 


In concolour animals, and ſuch as are confined unto the 


S . [from concomitor, Latin.] Sub- 


I heſe effeéèts are from the local motion of the air, acozco- 


Philips, 
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| | 5 | .  Watts's Logick. 
Conco'MITANTLY. adv. {from concomitant.) In wes 7" | 
2 tc D 


7% CONCO'MITATE. wv. a. [concomitatus, Lat.] To be col- 


— 


Inis ſimple bloody ſpectation of the lungs, is differenced 
iy. Har. 


J thall take it for an opportunity to tell you, how you are 


ere every one employed in points concordant to their na- 


Coxnco'RPORAL. adj. from concorpore, Latin, to incorpo- 
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'Ty Cor CRETE, 


CPSCOR PORA'TION. v. ſ. [from concorporalc. ] Union in 
achat; intimate mixture. Dit. 
Co N coURSE. 1 (concurjus, Latin. ] 
1. Thie confluence ot many perions Or tlungs to one pl: ACC, 
Do ailthe night) guarcls, 
ho ciy's watches, wich the people's tears, 


e «9/C0urje of all £5 men, itrike thee nothing? 
Bent. fav Af Ns, 


T 
The 


Vain is his force, and vainer is his (ki 
| 0 co the flood of il. WIN Fab. 
2. The PELLCNS UNC ed. | 
4 ech wonder F MOArt from ev ry port, 
Then one and bait v cpucouſe of the mart. 97 74d. Virgil. 
3. Ihe point of junction or inter ection of two bodies. 

So con as-tne Gpper gls 1536144 upon the lov Vers loas to 
touchi it at on end, al nd to touch tlie rents: at the other end, 
makine With tus lower gs, an angle of about ten or fit 
TEN NMAUES. tlie drop III beg zin 10 move tO War as the COM = 

Flallées, und weil! ontinue to move with an. ac- 


, Rl : 
c Oh 1e 


ccictated motion, till it arrives at that coxcourye of the glaſtes. 


Net 0 on. 
Coxegtfr y K TOR. A. . [rom cocremo, Lat. to burn toge- 
ther.] The asc of burning many things together. 5447. 


CONCREMENT. 4. Jon NC; cle 0 „Lat. } The maſs formed 
by CQO! nerett ion; 5 a collæc LON OT fate growing together R 

There is the cohe ſion of the mat ler into an: ore 100 le con- 

10 hency, lik. clay, and thereby 115 prepa weil to the £92072 

et ot a pebble. or flint. | Hale Origin Mankind. 

EE: RE SCENCT.#. . [trom concreſco, Lat.] 

quality of growing 55 the union of lepa ate pat ticles. 
Sceing it is neither a ſubſtance perfect, nor inchoate, how 


any other! * titan ICC. {howd oy LURE co. 2Creſce: ce hat! wy 1 
been taught. Feualeigh's Hijiory of the Worl 

To CON CNE TE. w. n. {concr 75 Latin. J. To coalcice 10 . 
Cheung 5. ton gro by the union and cchelion ot Pa uts. 


Lee numeral oe metallick matter, thus cocreliug with the 
cryitaline, is equally diſtuſed throughout the body ofit. 
W: 2davard. 
When any y ſaline liquor is ev aporated to a cuticle, and let 
cos I, the lalt concreles 55 regular figures; which argues tha 


dhe particles of the 4 lalt, belore they concreted, floate. 1m the! 


liquor at equal Uiltances, in rank and file. | 
The blood of fome who died of the plague, could net be 

mate to coca e; by reaton ot the putretaction already be- 

un. - Arbulthnat on; Aline nis. 


(Re coal nion of cat ttered * artic IS; 
1 hat the re are in our interiour world divers bodies, that 


are cohcfetei out of others, is beyond all diipute ; we fee it, 


in the metecrs:; 


Hole's Origin of Mankind. 


_CoxNcRETE. adj. [from the verb.] 


 CONCRETIVE, 


1. Formed by concretion z formed by coalition of {cparate par- 
ticles into one mals. | 

Theault cocrete ſtate, or conſiſtent 1 of the chaos, 
mult be of the ſame figure as the laſt Iquit Rate, - Burnet, 

In lovick. Not abitr act; appacd to a lubject. 

A kind or m___ il commutation there 1s, whereby thoſe 
CONcrete nun „Ge od and man, when we ſpeak ot Chiriit, d 
take inte 9 5 inge; avly one ano ther” $room ; to thut, tor truth 
ot peech, it * llleth not „ hether we ſay that the Son of God 
n ith c reated 1 the world, and the Son of man by his death hath 
Neelie or elle that the Son of man did create, andthe Son 
ot God dic to lave the. world, Hebler, l. v. § 53 


Concrete terms, while they expreſs t! e quauty, do 0 


either expreſs or imply, or retcr. to ſome ſubjcct to which it 


bclongs; as white, round, long, broad, wile, mortal, living, 


dead: but thele ate not always noun adjectives in a grant 


matical fiene; 1or-a fool, a philoſopher, and many other 
cc, ate lubſtantives, as well as knay Cry; rolly an Iplu- 
lotophy, winch are the abitract terms that belong eto than. 
ö ; 15 its 51. gik. 
CONCRETE. x7. A maſs formed by concretion; or union 
of various partsadberiong to cach other. 
Lfgokl trelf be admit il, as it muſt be, | for a porous c- 
Dro: rol void to body, in the texture of com- 
And ar, vill be % mu h he g reuter. Bentley's Sermons. 
COSCRETELY. adv. [rom concrete, ] In a manner includ- 
ind the tuoject with chef predicate z not abſtractly. 
Sin Contidered "ny avitraciculy for the mere a t of obli- 
quity, but Fconcretoiy, with ſuch a ipccial de ebend Lance of- it 


ne 
Cz — Gy ne! 17 


o 
7 


hon 9 NV II as {cr e to rend or ihe gent 8 Wt, Narris. 
Ft NC REI J N. . Hale iron 1 c,,. 1] Coay zulation; ; col- 
Hecton of flnids into at Olid mas: | Dieck. 


* 


1. Ie act-of er a. conluon. 
* 15 11 CL mals } Met 4 vat «> CO: 11 tion of ſeparate par ticles. 
Sc NC 1. Not pon the top ot the loa, are fi Wow to grow 


* ONCRE if ION, . . rot 11 EL ucrete.] 


"x > IGIHAC e EVEN ot {mc rom the water, nere the len 


ſtirrethb! litt 


Baco us Natural Hiflory, Ne 568. 


Met, in Tenor doth not reſolve and attenuate the; juices 


of à Human body z 
cti ion. 


for too great heat will produce con- 
Ar buthnot on Aliments 

ad}. [from concrete. Has ing che power to 

preduce conc tions; ; coagulative. | | 


When wood and other bodies petrify, we do not aſcribe 
1 ) 
ther induration to cold, but „ $ ſpirit, Or C077 ie 


Broxen's Vilear Errours, b. ii. c. 3. 


COSCRE'TURE. 2. / {os concrete.) A mats tormed by 


coagulation. 
Cox c UN AGE. n. . ¶concu binage, Fr. concubinatus, Lat.] 
The act ot living with a woman not married. 
Adult tery w as puniſhed with de ach by theancic nt heathens: 
coucubiniig WAS periut! ed. Br ROME Notes on the Ocliffey. 
CO NCUGBINE. „. J. {conctoma, Lat.] A woman Lebt. in 
fornication; a whore; a trumpet. 
I know, I ain too meanto be your qucen; 
And ye: too -o04 to be your corcubine. Sh ak. Henry VI. 
When his ore: at friend was ſuitor tohim to pardon: an of- 


tent der, he denied him :-afterw ards, when a c. WOE oft his“ 


, made the fame ſuit, he granted it to her; and ſaid, Such juits 

were to be granted to whores, Bacon. 

He c avie 4 him to paint one of iis conenbines, called Cam- 

Pape, TY: 0 ae th 9 S. {Te U mare in his Atlection. Dr pden, 
The. wife, thore a bright goddeſs, thus gives place 

To mortal egncubiner of freth embrace; Granwille. 


Tx CONCU'ELCA'TE, v. a. CcHclco, Latin. J To tread or 


trambſe unger tobt. Dies. 
CONCULCATION, . A. ¶ conculcatio, Latin.] Trampling with 
the te et. 75 £3 


Co: UPISCENCE. 1. J. Lcencugi ſcentia, Latin. J Irreg ular 

inen en 25 1 i I, 

ine n; lutt; le 5 

, Vi C nov * 5 { it Icerct £02 cs Ace to be f ins and are made 
feart {ut to 5 5 though 11 be! dut ina wandering of itut ion. 


dire; tit 


In our faces evident the ſigns. 
Of foul eoncup? teence ; whence evil ttore, 
-Ev-n ſhane, the laſt of evils. Milton's Par. 1 Laſt, b. ix. 
Nor can they s that the difference of climate inclines 
one nation to cEup?/rerce and ſenſual pleaſures, anotlier to 
blood-thiritinets : it v. ould « litcover great ignorance not to 
know, that a people has been over run With recently 1 in- 
vente; vice. Bentley's Sermons, 
C ONCUPISCENT, adi. [concupiſcens, Latin. ] Libidinous; 


clverous, 


The act or 


VC Toto. J 


. To torn N by concrction; tO Lunn by | 


3. To centure; to blame; 


Toolbar 3 5. 1 * | 


CON 


He would not, but by g gift of my chaſte body 
o his coxcupiſcent intemperate luſt, 
Releatc my brother! Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
CONCUPiSCENTIAL. 4. [from concupiſcent.] Relating to 
concupiſcence. Lid. 
CONCUPISECIBLE. adj, [ concupiſcibilts, Latin. ] Impreſling 
deuire; eager; deſirous; inclining to the purſuit or attain. 
ment of any thing. 
The ſchools reduce all the paſſions to theſe two 17 5 ds, the 
coucupiſciblè and iraſcible a appetite. South's Sernions. 


| 1 20 CONC R. . u. [cncurre, Latin. 9.9 


Jo meet in one point. 

Though reaton favour them, yet ſenſe can hardly allow 
-— ; and, to latisty „both thele mu coucur. Tele. 

To agree to join in one act! ou, or op) nion. 

Acts wllich ſhall be done hy the greater part of my execu: 
tors, ſhall be as valid and effectual as if all my ©Xccutors h. 1 
Ae in the fame. Swift's Laſt Wil 

It has wth before the perſon with whom one agrees. 

It is not evil limply to concur avith the heath ens, either in 
opinion or action; and that conformity wich them is ob 
then a ditgr ace, when we followthem iu that th ey do am ils, 

or generaliy in th at they do without reuſon. Hofe, b. iu. 
4. It] has to betore the efrect to winch one concurs. | 
Their affections were known tO.CONCUY io ANG m- ;ﬆ de eſpe⸗ 
rate counſels. Clareindn, 
Extremes in nature equal good produc 
Extremes in man concur to general ule. "Pope, Epfiſl. iii. 
5. To be united wich; to be contined. 

To have an orthodox belief, and a true pro! 01 ſion, concur- 
ring with a bad life, is only t to deny Chak with a greater 
tolemnity, | | Seth's Sermons. 

Tettimeny is the argument; and, if fair 15 
reaſon C97Cur with 8 this argument "hath 5 
can have. | Tig „ Sefa i. 

6. To contribute to one common event with 0 int power. 
When cutward caulcs vegans the idle are foonelt ſeized 
by-this infection. Collier 64 the S feel. 
CONCURRENCE, 7 1 
CONCU'RRENCY, 
1. Union; allociation z. conjunCtion. 

We have no other mealure but our own idens, with the 

concurrence of other probable reatons, to pertuade us. Locke, 
Agreement; act of joining in any detigi, or meaſures, 
| 1 NEW cou, rect in e . About ſlome materi; i points 
belonging ts the fume po lity, is not ſtrange. 
he C9CHKrrence ot the peers in that fury, 
to the 1everence ihe judges were in.. 


babilnies of 


5 t,. . {from concur. ] 


Hooker, Prof. 


«64,1 


1 arquin, the Proud was TS oy by an uni erte coc 


rence of nobles and peop le. 
3. Combination of many agents or circum! tances. 
Struck with taele great coucurrences of things, Cr 
He views our behoviour in eVerv CONCUrre jice of atluirs, anc 5 
| foes us engage mall the 1 0 bilities of actin. Sheclalor. 
4. Alltttanc 85. help. | 
From thcie fublime images de collect the greatne fs of the 
„ == po the necefiity of the divine Coucurrence to its RAC. 
Joint right z common chim. | 
A Dutop might have otic: ers, if there was a concurrency on 
Juritc dict n betwee n him and the * uchdcacch. Aline. 
CONCURRENT. adi, from concur. | | 
1. Acting in conjunction; agreeing un the . act; contii- 
huting to theft ame event; COncunmet: unt in agency. 


1 701 N. 5 th iel e laws the - 1 en Ut pre ce OL the king” S 


of ibis ref ny mon; - Daher. 
le three varts 
437 ale; 


ſon, as @ C521 el cauſe 

F Or irhout the c = CHEF 4 Us ': CORLENT all Log 

of the legillature, no ſuch thy 1s or c: nl b * made. 
Alke -ombin'ds: | 

* our beauty, and my inpotence of mind; 

And his copca;rort fame, that biew my fire 

For itil; our }: incied ivuls had one delue. l Fables. 

« Conjoned; asociate; concomitant. 

Tliereis no difference between the concurrent echo and the 

itcrant, but the quic nels or ilownets of the return. Bach. 
CONCURRENT. . / [om 6 och, Tha ic which concurs 18 
contributory cauté. 

Jo all aftairs ot importance there are three necelſ. ary. con- 
currents, without w hich chey can never be diſpatched; time, 
induſtry, and faculties, Decay y of Pia. 

CONCUSSION. 2. / [concuſſo, Lat. 1] The act ot thaking ; 
agitation ; tremetaction. 

It is believed that great ringing of bells in populous cities, 
hath dillipated peltilent air; which may be from the corcifron 
ol the air. Bac du's Natujat Hiftory, N17. 


PThere want not inſtances of uc h an univerial concugſron t K 


the whole globe, as mul ners imply an agitation of the. 
whole abyis. IWoodcvard's Natural Hiſtery, P. iii. 
| 'The itrong concuſſion on tie heaving ' tide, 
Rod back the velicl tothe thand's ſide, Pope's Od. 
CONCU'SSIV&. ad}. [c0ncigies, Lawn. ] Uzving the power © or 
qu: tity. of th: King W SR e 


To CONDERNIN. v. a. [condemno, Latin. ] 


1. To find guilty; to doom to puniſhment; contrary to e 
Ny *onlcience hath a thouſand fevers tongues, | 
And every tongue brings in: : feveral tale, 
5 And ev tale condemns me for a vil Hain. 
| Is he tound guilty — 
—— Yes truly, is he, and cordemn'd vpon't. 
Sh akejp care s Here) v VIII. 
Conſider ed as a judge, it code 12S W here it ought to ab- 
ſolv e, and pronounces $ ablolution where it ought to condemn. 
Fiddes"s Sermons. 


Shak: eare 


27 It has fe before the punimhment. 

The Son of man thall be betrayed unto the ſcribes, and. 
they thall code him to death, Mat. x. 18. 
to declare criminal; contrary to 

SPE __ 
Who then ſhall blame 
Vis peſter'd ſenſes to recoil and ſtart, | 
When all that is within him does condemn |» | 
Itſelf for being there? Sbateſpeare's Macbeth. 
The poet who Houriſhed in the ſcene, is condemned in the 


ruelle. Dryden's An. Preface. 
He who was ſo unjuſt as to do his brother an. injury, W i11 
fear ce be ſo jult as to condemn himſelf for it. Locle. 


They whoapprove my conduct in this particular, are mu ich 
more numerous than thoie who condemn it. Sh &ator. 
4. To fine. 
And the King of Egypt put him down at jeruſalem, and 
condemned the land in an hundred talents of tilyer. 2 Chron. 
5. To thow guilt by contralt. 
The righteous that is dead ſhall condemn the ungodly wh ich 
are living. Wiſd.1v. 16. 
CONDEMNABLE, d. [from condimm.] Blameable; culpavle. 
Ile commands to deface the print of a cauldron in athes, 
which ttrictly to obſerve were coudemnable ſuper e e 
roxn. 
CONDEMNA'TION. 7. /. | condemnatio, Latin. ] The tentence 
by which any one is doomed to puniſhment z z the act of con- 
demning ; the ſtate of being condemned. 8 
There is therefore now no condemnation tothem, Rom. vin. 
CONDEMNATORY. adj. [from coudemn.} Paſſing a ſentence 
of condemnation, or of cenſure. 
He that paſles the firſt condemnatory ſentence, is like the 
incendiary in a popular tumult, who 1s chargeable with all 


thoſe diſorders to which he gave riſe. 


Government of the Tongue, 


Coxpr-' NN ER. 1. ſ. {from condemn.) A blamer: 


Cox DENSABLE. adj. ¶ from condenſate. 1 Tha 


the ttrength it 


Can be 111] iÞ it ted | 


44 Cd JEL iGH « 3 


Coupe, NSE. "adj. from the 


LO? J 
8 on pr . 


o 1 915 8. fe Ledi ? ee 4 F 1c U.] 


Cox DE SCE NSION. #; T if 77 1 cena. fc, 


a centor. , u cenſure; 


Some few are the only refuſers and c 


tholick practice, mere of thi 


aylor' N orthy cr. 


Commun; cart, 


t wine] 
pable of condenſation; ; that which can be drawn 0 — 
UN. 


prelied into a narrower compats. 
3 5 W reſiſtance in the moveable 
emity of denſity, but cad 
further, every reſiſtaace works ſom et ung upo Ws. > wo 
to condeitie it. D: ich; N der 
To Co DEN SAT E. v. a. N condenſo, Latin.] Icordun * 
make thicker. 285 
10 CONDENSATE. . 2. To grow 2 eker. 
CONDENSATE. adj. [conden/atus, 
dented ; comprefied ito lets ſpace. 
Water by nature is white; yet, thi icKene, | or condenſe 
moſt white, as it appearcth by the h all and now. 2 
CON DENSAT TON. 2. fe LH rom C972; Ken 1 25 The Gate 
ing any body, or making it more g rols and w. cighty 10 5 | 
lite to rarefaction. wee 
It by natural arguments it may be proved, 
conelenſcitiau, may become earth; the ta 
thut the rarefic 1, may become Water. -Raleioh 15 
By water-glaſtes the account Was not regul ular; f. . = 
attenuation an d conden{atinn, th hours were thort My A l 
weatacr than in cold. "Brown 5 Fr 064 * Err: 52ers, b 5 7 0 
11 he tupply of its moiſture is by r en 


2 And no 


Lat. J. N Made thick; Con. 


Water. 7 
me be Alon te: Chet 5 


| Y FUns anal: 20 „ande \owy 
and CON deny ion of Yapours, and perhaps b, Lav: errantom 
pal lla a; : B, a . 
To CON VE NSE. v. g. U udenſo, Lat. ].Tom 3 * 
more tlack, cloſe, and weight) do drive or or attradtrii * 
ot Ny body 1 NCAarer to C11 then. * 2 Oed do rarety* w 
111 1 9 . : 8 
Mer ing in ſo high a ſphere, teu needs, às the fin, rig 
MUny envious exhalations; z. Wiel COLON ed by a ering 
odiumy we capable to cat ac loud u 08 the brächte : 
: „Ain . C 
Some lead their youth abroad, wh le ſome c an 
The A liquid {tore, and ſome in cells due Hes fog 
Such dene and ſolid ſtrata arreit the alrending 3. a 
Hop t at the ſurface of the earth; and collect and dad. Je . 


there. Model ua. 4's Natural Hi „. 
Ty C (oO) \ DE NSE. U. N. To g POW Ciole and weight . © with 
draw its FP: arts into u nafrg w.compats, 


I 1 C 
ne Water to var ing 585 Oni tie u 65 Jer Þ: Arts of the cave, oe 
"prefer iy ak pars e1:to ite ito) es. Bay 2 UNYTS Pf Ch 
4 ww 
21. V. va JU! Heir "they begin to C. 1de 11 Al id CO wo (e int . 


ſmall Parcels, 125 come Bri tot rt nat big dels w Gereby azurt aut 
be reflecte: d, before t they can CON! ne other colon ils. - Next, 
verb. Thick; denſe; conden- 
„ tated ; clole; manly 5. 3 wi _ tity | En 
1 hey, mig at be ſeparated wit thout conſoclating into thebug 
condone & by Olies of PLANCLS, bentley Sermons, 
SK. 1. J. . frem renal 207. A frrong metallocica 
wherein to crowd the air, by méans of u tyringe taltepol 


tliereto. Quinten. 
CoxDE . rr. l om condenſs. 1 The ſtatecf beingcon. 
; dunte: 604 0; it If I: {tic Ns deniencts, denliey, 85 : 


of > 


« {4 CE rs a C 
Such as. Hand upon hig Su places. car the ſea-coalt; a: dhe 


time ot herring- Hi! aig, to ook ke figns tothe hikers wiach 
Vay hie . Al OT 2 0 y 28 p. v9: [et WHICH n 1 As bet! . ar pe ir v 
{uch as tand upon 1 Ome iy gh clitf, by aK ot blue cone 
tha it tin fit! 1 Cau. eh in the ater, thh: An- to th 112 thut FE Un 
fiips. Theile be lkewite called bugs, by ikelhvod If ie 
1 rench buyer, 4 * et. E; Ant 5. IN 15 (Cond; 
To CONDESCE' ND. S. . [ condeeen: ife, F ref om di ee, 


Latin.) ä 

Lo depart. from the priv ileges of ſuperiority by 4 voluntey 
ſubmit ion; to tink wil lingly ocquat terms wich CLIO! wer 
to foot?. by familiarity, 

Fins. ether carries a very bomble an condeſcending ur, 


i . lj -4ts; 
when he that inſtruëts ſcems tobe. the: engu ler. ny Ht ate 
. Z O cunient to do more than mere fultice Can require. 


Spain's mig ty monarchy 
In gracious-clemency does cornde/cenet, : 
On tele conditions, „to become your friend. Driaze. 
He did not prim: orily intend to ippoint thy Sway; buten 
400 eended to it as wol accomumnock le tothe ir prchen tada. 
714 HOP , Sera r Jo 
3. To ſtoop; to l to yield; to ſubmit; to hecomelul 1 
Can they think me o broken, ſo debas'd | 
With any al fervitude, that my. min terer Ry: 
Will co. adejcend to tuch abiurd Commands? M. 
Nor (hy mv retolution 
Dim iti It, nor condeſcend to parly 
Aich fooliſh hopes. Peutam' Sb. 
ConDESCENDENGE. n. ſ. [eondeſcendance, Fr.] ade «Jy 
{4 bn Ute n 10.4 "Top Of equality * ek ierten e . 
CONDESCENDINGLY. a. [{rom cee. By way 
ot voluntary humili; tion; by Way of Kind concelhon. 
We coiulefcending!y made Luther's works umpites RY 
controve: iy. Alert 
.] Volun tary 
million; delcent From Juperiority ; Vo unary ſo hmuillca 
to e equi any V ith inferiours. - 
It torbv is pride and amb! ition, 3 nd vain glory and 2 
mands ni and modeſty aft 4 Cond eojceijuon tO 0s 


ths 
Ls 


4 1155 x. 
Courtety and con eas 120 n is an we Py quality uch her 
fails to make its way nto t! CL got pe on, an Ainto ths 1 
heart, r y W hick al; VaVy © eng ab. 25 Ee : 

- ; b 2 y e 
Raphael, a amidſt his temclerneſs, ſhows 5 10 ch a dient) za 
cou. IE ſion in all his behaviour, as are . (Cable 1 
nature. Aebi,, Spectators + 5 5 
Coxpesce' NSIVF. adi, [from condejcend.” j Courteous: on 


ug 
ing to treat with interiours on equal terms; not bs 
not arrogant. 
hs * 1: 5 mo ion; 
CONDIGN. adj. | condigru:, Latin. ] Wor thy of a 3 : 1 
- U ul 
ſuitable; deſerved; merited : it is always uted of lometilly 
deſerved by crimes. 
Unlets.it were a bloody murth erer, BY rl, 
1 nev Cor Favs them C3/ * 9 i unich ment. Shat, we 70 100 
. ** ow 
Conider who is you ricnd, he that would have big 


p* 1 «4 ht * 14 42. *. 

him to badge put r ,n ac thata as fived him. 41 
Q j 

Cox p [© 3 A, . {IFC COnd? Zu. 8 uitablec enets ; 3 12. 

nets 10 de erts wt} Tg 

8 Acc : » 

ConDI'GNLY. adv. [from condign,} Defervedly; a * 


to merit. | ine; Eure 
Co. NDIME? NT. . [ef Lean. Finentmum, 1. ] Sealoni ng; Ke 
that which excites the appeti; e by a pungent talte. A loot 
As for radiſh and the like, they are tor condlimeuis, A. 

for nouriſhment. Bacen's Natural 
Many things are fyallowed by ann nals rathertore wo 
guſt, or e the many Gubſtantin}putrimrar. wer 
còͤxpiscr PLE. . /. Lcd, Lat.] A tchoo! ay 

To CO'NDI TE. S. a. [candio, Lat. ] To pi ickle; to! 

by ialts or arom aticks. in the ca- 
Nuch atter the tame manner as tae ſugu -dothy "Mu An. 
ditia 9 Ot pe us, 90 inces, and the like. Gre 1 bee 
The malt innocent ot "them are but like ce de miels 
uthrooms, which, carefully corrected, _ ung . 

but can never do good. "Taylor's Rule 5 of f con- 
Co' Nx DbITEMENT. 2. 75 [trom con. alte.] Se, An 1277 Dif. 
lerves; pow ders, and ſpices in the form ot an ON ec {10% 
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cee nee 
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d the hire 


Me Cal 
E ui te 
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volunta 


CI FOUDS 


FILING V's 


Aldi. 


m f. 
Volynaf 


} By way 
lion. : 
res in the 
Atterbe 7. 
mtary 5%» 
ſub mies 


0 C mers. 
ett: 
4 6 | 
2 1 
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A + 1 
110 5 
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She hy 
5 Seu. 
e 
Unity 2 
alpen 


egus ; Was 


naughty 


fa pern; 
* Jon Cty 


, 5 
MA, 


condition Fr. conditio, Latin.] 
conDt TION: 99 any ching is denominated good or 
I, (a ny ) 


hate, e. whoſe heat hath this condition, 


i 4 | \ Y . 5 % „ 
That nothing can allay, nothing but blood. 
* : gps bean 

Attribute 3 accident; Property 

{1 ; * 
be king 18 


eus to hum 83 
n 


Shakeſp, 


; to me: all his lenles nave but human co-- 

| Shakejpeare's Henry V. 
nh to us A cœudition and property ot Divine Powers 
le abe hidden and UNICEN AO chers. Bacon. 
a! bender ze ab! to couterve their properties unchanged 
* -rough:ſeveral mediums, WHICH Is audther. Conddl- 
2 eaves of ght. Newton's Opticks. 
rob tus mind; temper; temperaments com- 
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1 ir tue, or vice 
A auality; virtue, o R 
mer alt! y : "44 «1+, Air 13 4» , 
4. * 155 is hot end moitt, temperate, modelt, honeſt, ad- 
e, Ihoraly mercatul, loving and faithful, Lat is, 
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Tian heavy and uncqual hand 
Upon our mmburs. 
It was not a grecadle \ 
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into the cenditionor Paradiſe and ſtate 
Brown's Falgar Errours, b. v. c. 4. 


Faun ate tue greatnels of this mercy by the £924112992 11 finds | 
4408144 wa Z - a . 
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65 Tally Wen God vouchtates it to then. South Sen. 
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Did we perfectly; &! ; "x 2 
vat das moſt proper for us, w might have renion to conclude 
A * e 10 
cer btapers hot heard, it not anſwered. Wake Ss ©reparail, 
Pin 15 : 1 Tmemie adapted £9 every pailon and tac UWILY 01 
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gur atul e, every date and coudlition ot OUul lte. : Rogei 5. 
Some delponding. people tAKe the kingdom to be in no c- 
A of encouraging io numerous a brecaot beggars. SWit. 

(Halti, cin cumitänce, is not the ching; 
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Abiince, Miranda. . Spakeſpeare's eme. 
The king huntelt met with many entertamments, ac tnc 
(-- . . : „ 1 ltrilact 6eebl 
Dar rticilarmen; which had been rarely practilea till 
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JT th) part that is at mercy ? Srnarcelpeare $ Coriolanus. 


eld upon conditions. We &1VC none 
To traitors; 
Ho could not detend it above ten days, and niutt then ſub- 
mit the wort conditicns the rebeis were ike to grant to his 
periv?, and to his religion. . 5 CAT eualou. 
My are apt to believe remiſſion of Uns, but they believe 


without the Chin of repentance. 5 Taylor. 
Thote barb'rous pirates weillingly receive . 
Laune, luck às we are pleasꝰ a LO Se. Waller. 


Naku Our c01&Qtti045 with you' caps King.— ; 
Secure me but my olitary cell; | 
115 all Lak him. : 77 
L Iiewthng in which the terms of agreement ae compricd; 
compact; bond. . | 5 
Go with me to a notary, ſcal me there 
Your lingle bond; and im a merry ſport, 
It. von repay me not on ſuch a day, 
I fuch a place, ſuch funrorſums as are 


* 


E cpfeis din the condition, let tlie torfeit 
be nominated. N 

7% CONDITION. S. 2, [from the hcun.] Jo make terms; to 

unnilate. 5 | 8 


i It ws condittoned between Saturn and Titan, that Saturn 
Pont put to death all his male clüldren. Raleigb's Hejtory. | 


Stall towns, which ſtand-itift; *tiil-great thot 

Pitorce them, by war's law, cozd:tion not. Donne. 
onctaing, Emuſt contels, to condition tor a good oihee, 

other thing to doit gratis. Ltr auge, tab. 137 


Coy; 1105 Vos ac. {trom condition.) | 


LD Way of [{tipulation 3. not abſoluic; with limitations; on 


1 MICUIAT teins, 

tac ute we nave his expreſs commandment, for the effect 
his 9 tional promiſe; to that, without obedience to the one, 
liert'ts of the . Hooker, b. v. S 57. 


ld ot tae other no aſſurance. 
APY Knptures, though as to their formal terms they are 
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Mute, yet as to their ſenie they arc cndetoonal.. - South. 
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det neceliity they tunple culi; 
Auer lort there is Conditional. | 
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= TIONAL, v. J. [from the adjeQive, ] A limitation. A 
Wikk ROT nt g a ; 


dent Fables. 


not no im ute. 3 

- = a, it TE Were lure that young man were King Ed- 
1. Fe 0 I wowed ger 5 beg {arms ayainſt hun . Thus caſe 
i ee 5 cl bect of che Conditional, and, in reſpect 
rs ©. - Bacon's Henry NL. 
Nux. 2. /. from conditional. The quality of 
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8 N Yonal; limitation by certain terms. 
en Was WS cicar propetal of the promiſes may intpirit ou 
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don; on particular terms ; on certain ſtipulations. 

„ I here intail 

+ Re 5 , . 

o Uice, and to thine heirs for ever; 

ns enn here thou take an oath 

gere US civil war. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. iii. 
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Teber arge eee Brown's Julgar Errours, b. vii. 
— _ —— tendered to him, but conditzonally, 
Ng to its office, jn: EM OINCES 3 conſcience ſhall here, accoru- 
b riokag ntorpole and proteſt, : South, 
Would G0 0. [from condition.] Stipulated. 
0 in mercy diſpenſe with it as a conditionary, 

be happy without it, as a natural qualifi- 
4 Coxnr : . na Norris. 
wong Re ATE, 8 a. [from condition.) To make con- 
ie 5 ad: Sulate by certain conditions. 

4 eth but v 


* 
„don for heaven 


Ucribe th * : 
Card e unto any ſcience therein, which ſuſpends 

. , * 7. . 
arion ATE. „ tion. Brown's Vulger Errours. 


tan terms or on adj. Itrom the verb.] Eitablithcd on cer- 


at a4 nd | 
under, nch is miſtaken to be particular and abſolute, duly 


vdo ſhall BY NY but cond:tionate, and belongs to none, 
Pertorm the condition? ammond. 


but a man: the violet ſmells, the element 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. | 


ow the ttate of our own conditions and 


e lame in lubject às in King. Pope's Hay on Mam. 


ke him down. Bau. Jobnſon's Catiline. 


. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 


Sheet, Merchant of Fenice. | 
WY, 


na an logick. Expretiing ſome ccu¹d¹õ,j,]Ej or iup- + F 
2 8 , 6. Behaviour; regular life. | 5 . 355 
Though all regard for reputation is not quite laid aſide, it 


* 2 = — 
*. dug. (from conditional.] With certain 


dalle apprehenff i | : 
but , PPeennon underſtands that poſitively, which was 


nere it may be ſupported; we can- 


CON 


properties good or bad, ; 
The deareſt friend to me, the kindeſt man, N 
The belt condition'd. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


| To CONDO LE. v. u. ¶condoleo, Latin.] To lament with 


' thote that are in misfortune; to expreſs concern tor the mi- 


misfortune we profeſs grief. 
- Your friends would havecauſe to rejoice, rather than con- 
dole with you. TIE Tempie. 
] congratulate with the republick of beaſts upon this ho- 
nour done to their King; and mult coxdolexvith us poor mor- 
tals, who, by diſtance, are rendered incapable ot paying our 
retpects. Addijon's Guardian, Ne 118. 
To CONDO'LE. wv. . To bewail with another. a 
1 come not, Sampton, to condole thy chance, 

As thete perhaps, yet with it had not been, | 
Though tor no triendly intent. Milton's Agonifies, I. 1076. 
Why mould our poet petition Itis for her late delivery, 
and atterwards condole her miſcarriage. . 
Co NDO LEMENT. 2. /. [trom condole.] Grief; torrow ; 

mourning, | | 

To perlevere 

In obſtinate condolement, is a courſe 8 | 
Ot impious itubbornnels, unmanly grief. Shak. Hamlet. 
COoNnDOLENCE. . ſ. [ condolance, French. ] I he exprettion 


lages of friends upon any loſs or misfortune. ; 
The reader will excule this digrefſion, due by way of con- 
delence to my worthy brethren... - Arbutb. Pr. to. Bull. 
ACONDOLER, 7. /. [from condole.] One that compliments 
another upon his mistortunes. 99 5 
Cox poNATIOR. 2. /. [ condonatio, Lat.] A pardoning; a 
e Ne END Pk Net. 
7o CONDU'CE. v. 1. [conduco, Lat.] To promote an end; 
to contribute; to ſerve to ſome purpole. Followed by 20. 
Ie boring of holes in that kind of wood, and then laying 
it abroad, ſeemeth to corduce to make it thine. 
Ihe means and preparations chat may cosduce unto the 
enterprize. | © Bacon's Hely an. 
Every man does love or hate things, according as he ap- 
prehends them to conduct to this enu, or to contradict it. 
| | TuUlotſon. 


the theory ot light. = | | 
To CONDU'CE. v. a. To conduc; to accompany in order to 
ſhew the way. In this tente I have only tound it in the fol- 
lowing paflage. . 5 | 
1 was lent to conduce hither the princeſs Henrietta- 
Aria. 8 | 


of concducing; having a tendency to promote or torward, 

Jo both, the medium which is moſt propittous and ccd. 

cible, is air. 
IThoſe motions of generations and corruptious, and of the 


conteinporated by the wiſe providence of the rector of all 
täings. | Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


None-of theſe magnetical experiments are {ulicient tor a 
f 7 Tow by 
Conducibic unto it. 


laws arc in. themicives conducible to the temporal tereſt of 
them chat objerve. them. Bentley" s Sermuus, 
CONDUCIBLENESS. #. fo {from conducibie.] The quality 
ot contiibuting to any end. | "Fo 
bute to any end; Having the power of forwarding or pro- 
moting.. 125 Eos FVV 
An action, however corduciwe to the good of our country, 
will be repreſented as prejudicial to it. Addiſon's Freebolder. 


are moſt conſiſtent with the intereſts ot the ſoul, are alſo moſt 
couducive to our pretent telicit y. _ Rogers, Serm. Th 
CONxDU'CIVENESS.. 2. /. [from conducive. ] The quality of 
conducing. 3232 ora noone EAt dee apey 
I mention ſome examples of the een of the ſmall - 
nets of a body's parts to its fluidity. Boyie's Hiſt. of Fiectty, 
CONDUCT... z. /. (conduit, Fr. con and ductus, Latim.] 
1. Management; economy. 


fly to the end without confideration of the nieans. Bacon. 
| How void of reaton are our hopes and tears ! 
What in the ccaduct ot our life appears | 
- So well dengn'd, to luckily begun. 3 
Buchen we have our with, we with undone? Dryd. Juw. 
2, The act of leading troops; the duty ot a general. 
©. Conduct of armies is a prince's art. M aller. 
3. Convoy; eſcorte; guard. F Evie 
I was aſhamed to atk the king footmen and horſemen, and 
condudt tor ſateguard againſt our adverſarics. 1 Adr. vill. 51. 
5 „ His majeſty, , ls 
Toend'ring my perſon's ſafety, hath appointed 5 
This con. lust to convey me to the Tower. Shak, Rich. III. 
4. The act of convoying or guarding. - „„ 
„ Some three or tour of you, Ts 
So, give him courteous conduct to this place. Shakeſpeare. 
5. A wairant by which a convoy is appointed, or lately 15.at- 


* 


lured. 


is ſo low, that very tew think virtue and conduct of abſolute 
neceſlity tor preſerving it. de | 
To CONDU'CT, v. g. | conduire,French.] 
I ſhall trait conduct you to a hill fide, where 1 will point 
you out the right path. 8 ; 
O may thy pow'r, propitious ſtill to me, 
Conduei my ſteps to find the fatal wee, 


2. Lo uſher, and to attend in Anbar 7 | 
Pray, receive them nobly, and conduct them 
Into our preſence. 
Aſcanius bids em be condudted in. 
3. To manage; as, ts conduct an affair. 
4. To headan army; to order troops. 


Dryden's An. 


ployed for wages. | | 
1 he perſons were neither titularies nor perpetual curates, 
but perſons intirely conductitious and removeable at pleaſure, 
eh ITN lies Parergon. 
CONDU'CTOR. 2. f. [from conduct. ] 
i. A r= one who thews another the way by accompany - 
ing him, : | 
Shame of change, and fear of future ill, 
And zeal, the blind conductor of the will. 
2. A chief; a general. | | | 
Who is condudtor of his people Wy 
As tis ſaid, the baſtard ſon of Glo'ſter. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
3. A manager; a director. 
If he did not intirely project the union and regency, none 
will deny him to have been the chief conductor in both. Addiſ. 
4. An inſtrument to put up into the bladder, to direct the Knife 


in cutting for the itone. Hcy. 


Dryden. 


CoNnDU'CTRESS. 2. /. [from cenduet.)} A woman that di- 
rects; directreſi. | | 


CovprrIoN RD. adj. [from condition.] Having qualities or 


Bacon. 


cordicibles thereunto, are wilely and admirably ordered and. 


Conmu'cive. ad. rom conduce.] That which may con- 


i, Lo lead; to direct; to accompany in order to ſhew the way. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


ſeries of others. It has oh before the perſon tor Whole 


ot grief tor the ſorrows of another; the civiities and mei- 


They may corduce to farther diſcoveries for compleating Þ 
| | : New tou: 


CoxnpDu'CiBLE. adj. [ conducibilis, Latin. ] Having the power | 


Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 205. | 


perpetual motion, though thoie kind of qualities ſcem mott | 
Wilkins's Mathemaiicat Magic. 
Our Sa, ivur hath enjoined us a xcaſonable fcrvice: all his | 


Thote proportions of the good things of this life, Which 


Young men, in the caadud and manage of actions, embrace 
more than they can hold, ſtir more than they can quiet, and 


| thoteihey covenant and corfederate.. 


Milton on Education. | 


In this deep foxeſt. | Dryden's An. 


COxNDUCTITIOUS. adj. Lconductitius, Latin.) Hired; em- 


CON 
Co'xnurr. 1. ,. conduit, French.) 


Water, in conduit pipes, can riſe no higher 
Than the well- head trom whence it tirit doth ipring. 


oa This face of mine is hid 
In fap confuming winter's drizzled now, 


pract ices. South's Seryions ; 
Ihle organs are the nerves which are the chu to con- 
vey them trom without, to their audience inthe brain. Locke. 
ite nature likewiie, they tuppote, 
Has drawn two condu:ts down our note. 
2. Ihe pipe or cock at which water is drawn, 
I charge and command, that the cor7uit run nothing but 


1 * 9 " 5 * 0 
claret wine. | Shateſpearc's Henry VI. p. ii. 


Prior. 


a au iicate, CE : 

CONE. A. /. [v30-, Ti nove Bagiy nun) i, Ariftotle.]J A 
lolid. body, of which the bale is a cute, aud which ends un 
a point. | 

Co Nux. See Conr:.. | 

To CONFABULA1E. v. u. fronſabun, Lat.] Totalkeatily 
or careſcisty together; to chat; to pratiie, 

CONPABULATION. 2. J. {contabuatio, Lat.] Eaſy converſa- 
tion; cheartul and carclets talk. 

Conra'BULATORY. a. (trom confabuinte.} Belonging to 
talk or prattle. 3 . 

CONVFARKEATION. . ſ. [confarreatio, Tat. from far corn. ] 
The loinnizatio! of manage by cating bread together. 

By thc ancient laws of Romulus, the wife was by c- 

reation joined to the hutband, Apliffe's Farergon: 


lweetments ; to prelerve wich tugar. It ſcems now corrupted 
into comyit. 
CO NFC T. 2. /. [from the verb.] A. fweetmeat:; 
CONFE CTION, 2. f. | confettio, Latin. : 
1weemncat. 885 8 4 5, 
Halt chou not learn'd me to preſerve? yea fo, 
That our great king himſelf doth woo me oft 
For my confections 7 Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline; 


mae of lugar and lemons. Bacon's Natural Hijftory. 

He law him devourtith and fleſh, Walo wines and tpiccs, 
CNjeclions and fruits of numberleis tweets: and favours. 

| Hg : : Addi; 1. 


mixture, | 5 
Gi beſt things then, what world ſhall yield confe7ion.. 
| To liken her ? | ; i N 9 hakejpeare; 
There will be a new confefion of mould, which perhaps 
will aiter Lie ſeed. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, N 52%; 
, 8 — 
IS to make IWECTNIEULS, 
5 Myſelf, 
Who had the world as my confed7ronary, 5 
Ihe mouths, the tongues, the eyes, the hearts of men 
8 At duty, more than 1 could trame employments. Shake. 
CONFECTIONER. 7. . | from confection. | One whole trade 
is to make contectons or {weermeats... | on _ 
-- Confeettoners make much uſe of whites of eggs. Boyle. 
CONFEDERACY. 7: /; [ confederaiton, Fr. fes, Latin. I A 
league; a contract by which tevera] pertons or bodies of inen 
engage to lupport cach other; union; engagement; federal 
cuinpact, | Ws | 


What corfederacy have you with the traitors? SH. 
Judas lent them i Roine, to make à league of amity and 

© Conjederacy With them. | 1 Mac, vin. 17. 
Virgil has a wiole confederacy againſt him, and I muſt en- 
deavour to defend him. Brydea's Ving. Au. Dedication. 


Lie triendthips of the wocid are oft 
Corfedoracies wm vice, or leagues of pleature,  Adti/2r, 
Auuvaricious man in office is in confederacy with the whole 
clan ot his diltriét, ordependance ;z which, in modern terms 

of art, is called to hve aud ler live. Swift's Examiner. 

To CONFEDERATE, v. a. fcorfederer, French.] Tojoin 
in a league; to unite; to ally. e 

Ihey were ſecretly confexerated with Chiarles's enemy. 
e e Knolles's Hijiory of the Turks. 
To Cox rHDERATR. w. . To league; tounitein a Lague. 

By words men come to know one anvther's minds; by 
South's Sermons, 

It is aconjederating with him to whom the ſacrifice is 014 
ered, .. NN Is |  Atterbury; 

CONFEDERATE. adj. [from the verb.] United in league. 

For they have conſulted together with one confent ; they 
are c:x/ederale aguinſt thee, Pjalm Ixxxili. 5. 

t All the ſwords Os 
In Italy, and her confederate arms, 5 

Could not have made this peace. Shakeſpeare's Coriolguus. 

While the mind of man looketh upon tecond cauſes ſcdt- 

teren, it may ſometimes rett in them, and go no farther; but, 
when it beholdeth the cham of them corfederate and linked 
together, it mult need fly to providence and deity. Bacon. 
Oh race confed rate into crimes, that prove 


! 


© Triumphant o'er th <judedrage of Jove | Fepe's S!ntins, 


In a conjederate war, it ought to be contidered which party 
has the deepeſt ſhare in che quarrel. Sabi. 
CONFEDERATE, 7. f. from the verb.] One who engages 
to tupport another; an ally. Z 8 
| dir Edmond Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
With many more confederates,are in arins. Sd. Rich. III. 
We {till have treth recruits in ſtore, 

If our confederates can afford us more. Dryden's Ain. 
CONFEDERATION. . /. | conjederation, French, ] League 
compact of mutual {upport ; alliance. \ 

The three princes enter into {ome ſtriét league and cone 
federation umongit themielves, Bacias Heary VIAL, 
Nor can thoſe corfederations or deſigns be dutatue, when 
- ſubjects make bankrupt of their allegiance, / Chari... 
To CONFE R. v. u. [ec r, Lat, conferer, Ficvca. | J 
diſcourle with another upon à ſtated fubjeery to ventiiateany 
queſtion by oral difoufton z to converte ſolemniy ; t tall 
gravely together; to compare fentiments. f . 
eu wilt hear us confer of this, and hy an aurichlar aſtur- 
ance have your ſatisfaction. Shakefpeare's King Lean. 
Reading makes a full man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exa&t man; and theretore, it @ man write latte, 
he had need have a great memory; it ne con/er little, he hal 
need have a preient wit; and it he read little, he lad nowl 
have much cunning, to icem to know that he duln not B. 
When they bad commanded them to go ade git of ts; 
council, they corferred among themſclves. Acts, iv. 15. 
He was thought to coxfer witli the lord Colepeper upon tue 
ſabject; but had ſome particular thoughts, Wl Ce 
then conferred with nobody. Claren, . vill. 
The Chriftian princeſs in her tent c0://ers 
With fifty of your learn'd philolophers; 
Whom with ſuch eloquence ſhe does perſuade, 
I hat they are captives to her reatons made. 
To CONFE'R. v. a. ; ; 
1. To compare; to examine by compariſyn with other things 


D ry lon . 


| 


of the lame kind. 11 
le 


1. A canal of pipes for the conveyance of waters ; an 2quedu&; 
Davies; 


And ali the condauzts of my blood froze ups She 

* U 3 P * » 4 1 P 
God is the tountain of honour; and the conduit, by which 
he conveys it to the tons of men; are virtuous-wa Cencrous 


ConNDUPLICA'TION: #./. {condupucatio, Lat. I r coubunyy | 


To CO'NELCT, v. g. ¶confcetus, Latin.} Lo make up into 
1. A preparation of fruit, or-zuice oi fruit, with ſugar; a 


Pley have m Purky and the Eaſt certaur confections which” 
they call ferveis, which are like to candied conterves, and are. 


2. An aſſemblage of different ingredients; a compotitioi; 4 


CONFECTIONARY.7.f. [from confection. ] One hie trade 
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INC 


2. He that beſtows. 


CON 


The words in the 8th verſe, conferred with the ſame words 

in the 2oth, make it maniteſt. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
If we confer theſe obſervations wich others of the like na- 
ture, we may find caule to rectify the general opinion. Boyle. 
Pliny 9 his authors, and comparing their works 
together, found thole that went before tranſcribed by thoſe 
that followed. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 6. 
2. To give; to beſtow ; with on before tum who receives the 


itt. | 
5 Reſt to the limbs, and quiet I confer 
On troubled minds. | Maller. 
The conferring this honour upon him would increale the 
credit he had. | Clarendon, b. viii. 
Coronation to a king, confers no royal authority 3 _ 
| outh. 
There is not the leaſt intimation in ſcripture of this ro 
lege conferred upon the Roman church. Tullotjon.. 
Thou conferreft the benefits, and he receives them; the hit 
produces love, and the laſt ingratitude. Arbuthnot's F. Bull. 
3. To contribute; to conduce. With f. 
The cloſeneſs and compactneſs of the parts reſting toge- 
ther, doth much confer to the ſtrength of the union. Glanv. 
Co'NFERENCE. A. /. [conference, French.] 5 | 
1. The act of converſing on ſerious ſubiects; formal diſcourſe, 
oral diſcuſſion of any queition. „ 
1 ſhall grow ſkilful in country matters, if I have often con- 
ference with your ſervant. 13 Sidney, b. li. 
Sometime they deliver it, whom privately zeal and piety 
moveth to be inſtructors of others by conference; ſometime | 


of them it is taught, whom the church hath called to the pub- | 


lick, either reading thereof, or interpreting. Hooker, b.v. 
| What paſſion hangs theſe weights upon my tongue! 
IJ cannot ſpeak to her; yet the urg'd conference. Shakeſp. 
2. An appointed meeting for diſcuſſing ſome point, by perlonul 
debate. c | = 
3. Compariſon ; examination of different things by compariſon 
of each with other. BY, 
Our diligence muſt ſearch out all helps and furtherances, 
which ſcriptures, councils, laws, and the mutual corferenceot 


all men's collections and obſervations may afford. Hooker. | 


The conference of theſe two places, containing lo excellent 


a piece of learning as this, expretled by fo worthy a wit as | 


Tully's was, mult needs bring on pleature to him that mak- 

eth true account of learning.  Aſcham's Schoolmaſler.” 
CONFERRER,. x: . {from d.. 
1. He that converſes. „ 


Jo CONFE'SS. . a. [ confeſſer, Fr. confiteor confeſſum, Latin.) | | 


1. To acknowledge a crime; to own a failure. 8 
He doth in ſome ſort confels it. If it be confeſſed, it is not 
redrefled. © - W 
Human faults with human grief confeſs; 5 
Tiis thou art chang'd. WV 
2. It has of before the thing confeſſed, when it is uſed reci- 
.procally. OE „ Dp 
> Confeſs thee freely of thy fin ; 


For to deny each article with oath, _ 


1 


Cannot remove nor choke the ſtrong conception. SH. 


3. To dilclole the ſtate of the conſcience to the prieſt, in order 
io repentance and pardon. | 


It our ſin be only againſt God, yet to confeſs it to his mi- 


niſter may be of goed uſe. Wake's Preparation for Death. | 
41. To hear the confeſſion of a penitent, as a prieſt, 5 


5. To own; to avow; to profeſs; not to deny, _ 


Whoſoever there fore thall coxfe/s me before men, him will 
T confeſs alto before my Father which is in heaven; but who- | 


ſoever ſhall deny me before men, him will J alſo deny before 
my Father which is in heaven, 
6. To grant; not to diſpute, _ 


They may have a clear view of good, great and confeſſed 


good, without being concerned, 1 

__ . happineſs without it. 
7 To ſhew; to prove; to atteſt. N 
Tall thriving trees confeſs d the fruitful mold; 


they can make up their 
5 Locke. 


The redd ning apple ripens here to gold. Pope's Odyſſey. 3 


$. It is uſed ina looſe and unimportant tenſe by way of intro- 
duction, or as an affirmative form of ſpeech. 


L muit confeſs I was molt pleaſed with a beautiful progeny | 
* 


- . that none of them have mentioned. Addiſon on Italy. 


veal; as, he is gone to the pricft to confeſs. 


Jo CoONnFE'ss. w. . To make confeſſion; to diſcloſe; to re- 


_ CONnFE'SSEDLY. adv. | trom conjeſfſed.} Avowedly indiſ. | | 


utably; - .- | „„ 5 
Labour is conf#ſedly a great part of the curſe, and there- 


fore no wonder it men fly from it. | South, 


Great genius's, like great miniſters, though they are -- 


_ feſedly the firſt in the commonwealth of letters, mult be en- 
- vyed and calumniated. Pope Efay cu Homer. 
Coxnre'SSION. u. .. [from confeſs.) 


f 17 „5 X by 3 
1. Th: acknowledgment of a crime the diſcovery of one's. 


oven guilt.” 


Your engaging me firſt in this adventure of the Moxa, 
and defiring the itory of it from me, is like giving one the | 


torture, and then atking his corfe/ion, which is hard ulage. 
FD .: Temple. 
2. The act of diſburdening the conſcience to a prieſt. - 
Lou will have little opportunity to practiſe ſuch a coe 


fon, and ſhould theretore ſupply the want of it by adue per- 


- tormance of it to God, 
3. Profeſſion; avowal, 


Wake's Preparation for Death. 


W ho, before Pontius Pilate, witneſſed a good conje//ion. 


I Tim. VI. 13. 


If there be one amongſt the fair'ſt of Greece, 

That loves his nuſtre(s more than in confeſſion, 
And dare avow her beauty and her worth, | 
In other arms than her's; to him this challenge. Shakeſp. 
4. A formulary in which the articles ot faith are compriſed. 


Corrs SON AL. 2. J. French. ] The {cat or box in which 


| the conteflor hits to hear the declarations of his penitents. 
In one of the churches I ſaw a pulpit and confeſſional, very 
finely inlaid with lapis-lazuli. Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 
CONFE'SSIONARY. A. .. [ confeffionaire, Fr.) The confeſſion- 
chair or ſeat, where the prieſt tits to hear confeſſions. Die. 
Co'xFESSOR. . /. {confeſſeur, French.] ? 
1. One who makes protetizon ot his faith in the tace of dan- 
ger. He who dies for religion is a martyr ; he who ſuffers 
tor it is a confeſſor. 


„e doctrine in the thirty-nine articles is ſo orthodoxly 


ſettled, as cannot be queſtioned without danger to our reli- 
gion, which hath been ſealed with the blood 0 ſo many mar- 
tyrs and confegors. . Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Was not this an excellent confefor at lealt, it not a martyr 
in this cauſe? Styling. fleet. 
The patience and fortitude of a _— or confeſſor lie con- 
-aled in the flouriſhing times of Chriſtianity. Addiſ. Spect. 
It was the affurance of a reſurrection that gave patience to 
the con for. and courage to the martyr. Rogers, Serm. viii. 


2. He that hears confeſlions, and preſcribes rules and meaſures 


enitence. 
TP See that Claudio 
Be executed by nine to-morrow morning: 
Bring him his coxfefſor, let him be prepar'd; 
For that's the utmalt of his pilgrimage. Shakeſpeare. 
If you find any fin that lies 5 upon you, diſburthen 
vourſelf of it into the boſom of your confeſſor, who ſtands 
between God and you to pray for you. Taylor. 


4. Conſciouſneſs of innocence ; honeſt boldneſs ; tirmnels of 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windjor. | 


Matt. x. 32, 33. 


As paſſing prudent, and a parlous wit: | 
To this ſagacious confefſor he went, 
And told her. Dryden's Wiſe of Bath. 
3. He who confeſſes his crimes. Die. 
CONFE'ST. adj. [apoetical word for confeſſed.] Open; known; 
acknowledged; not concealed; not dilputed. | 
But wheretore ſhould I ſcek, 

Since the perfidious author ſtands confeft ? 
This villain has traduc'd me. Rabe Royal Convert, 
Cox ESX, adv. [from confeſt.] Undiſputably ; evidently; 

without doubt or concealment. = 

They addrels to that principle which is confeftly predomi- 


nant in our nature. - Decay of Piety. 
CONFICIENT. adj. [ conficiens, Lat.] That cauſes or pro- 
cures; effective. | Di 


. 
Co'NFIDANT. 2. . [ confident, French. ] A perſon truſted with 
private affairs, commonly with atfairs of love. | 
Martin compoſed his billet-doux, and intruſted it to his 
confidant, Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 
To CONFI DE. v. z. [confido, Latin. ] To truſt in; to put 
_trult in, | 
lle alone won't betray, in whom none will confide. Congr. 
CONFIDENCE, 7. ſ. I confidentia, Latin.] 
1, Firm belief of another's integrity or veracity; reliance. 
Society is built upon truſt, and truſt upon confidence of one 
another's integrity. South's Sermons. 
2. Trult in his own abilities or fortune; ſecurity z oppoſed to 
dejection or timidity. | | | 
Alas, my lord, 
Your wiſdom is contum'd in confidence: | wr 
Do not go torth to-day. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
His times, being rather proſperous than calm, had raiſed 
his confidence by ſucceſs. Bacon's Henry VII. 
He had an ambition and vanity, and a confidence in him- 


»ofed him. _.. Clarendon, 
3. Vitious boldneſs; falfe opinion of his own excellencies; op- 
poſed to modeſty. | 5 | 
Theſe fervent reprehenders of things eſtabliſhed by pub- 
lick authority, are always confident and bold-Ipirited men 
but their confidence, for the moit part, riſeth from too much 
credit given to their own wits, for which caule they are ſel- 
dom tree from errors. Hooker, Dedication. 


integrity. SN We ter nl Ü 5 
Be merciful unto them which have not the confidence of 
good works. e N i 
Juſt confidence, and native righteouſneſs, a 
And honour, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. I. 10 56. 
5. Truſt in the goodneſs of anotlier. — 
Hcloved, if our heart condemn us not, then have we con- 
ideuce towards God. | 1 John, iii. 21. 
6. That which gives or cauſes confidence, bold nes, or ſecurity. 
CONFIDENT, adj. from confide.} © 8 
1. Allured beyond doubt. AVE | 
lle is fo ſure and confident of his particular election, as to 
raeſolve he can never fall. Hammond on Fundamental;. 
l am confident, that very much may be done towards the 
improvement of philoſophy. | Boyle. 
2. Poſitive; affirmative; dogmatical, 


3. Secure of ſucceſs; without fear of miſcarriage. 
Hoth valiant, as men delpiting death; both confident, as 
unwonted to be overcome. „ 
e Douglas, and the Hot-ſpur both together, 
Are confident againſt the world in arms. Shak. Hen. IV. 
Be not confident in a plain way. 


- fident upon any preſent ſtate of things. 

4. Without ſuſpicion; truſting without limits. 
V He, true knight, 

Do leſſer of her honour confident, _ 

Than I did truly find her, {takes this ring. | 5 

N e 1 Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

Rome, be as juſt and gracious unto me, L 


South's Sermons. 


5. Bold to a vice; elated with falſe opinion of his own excel- 
lencies; impudent. 33 
CONFIDENT. 2. /. [from confide.] One truſted with ſecrets. 
If ever it comes to this, that a man can ſay of his confidext, 
he would have deceived me, he has ſaid enough, South. 
Lou love me for no other end, | 
But to become my confident and triend; 


CO'NFIDENTLY. adv. [from confident.] . 
1. Without doubt; without fear of miſcarriage. | 
if we do not expect it too confidently. Atterbury”s Sermons. 
2. With ney 9 | | 
The maid becomes a youth; no more delay 5 
Your vows, but look, and confidently pay. Dryden. 
| 3- Without appearance of doubt; without ſuſpecting any failure 
or deficiency politively z dogmatically. 
Many men leatt of all know what they themſelves moſt 
confilently hoalt. | Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoveries, 
luis ſtrange how the ancients took up experiments upon 
credit, and yet did build great matters upon them: the ob{cr- 


that a vetlel filled with athes will receive the like quantity ot 
Water as if it had been empty; but this is utterly untrue, 
| Bacon s Natural Hiſtory, Ne 34. 


wife men will conclude firmly. NN South. 
CO'NFIDENTNESS. . / from confident } Favourable opinion 
cot one's own power; atſurance. 3 
| CONFIGURA'TION. 2. ſ. [ configuration, French. ] 


adapted to each other. ä 
and cold, reſult from the ſo diitering corfiguration and agi- 
tation of their particles, 

No other account can be given of the ditterent animal ſe- 
creuons, than the different configuration and action of the 
ſolid parts. 

There is no plaſtick virtue concerned in ſhaping them, 
but the configurations of the particles whereof they conſiſt. 

| | 8 e Moodæbard. 

2. The face of the horoſcope, according to the aſpects of the 

planets towards each other at any time. 


any torm. 
| other earth brought forth legs, arms, and other mem- 
bers of the body, ſcattered and dittinR, at their full growth; 


ſelves into human ſhape, made luſty men. Bertley's Sermons. 
CONFINE. 1. f. [confinis, Lat. It had formerly the accent 
on the laſt ſyllable.] Common boundary; border; edge. 

Here in theſe corfines {lily have I lurk'd, 
To watch the waining of mine enemies. Shak. Rich. III. 

| ou are old: 
Nature in you ſtands on the very verge _ 
Of her confine. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The confines of the river Niger, where the negroes are, 
are well watered. Bacorn's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 399. 
"Twas ebbing darknets, paſt the noon of night, 
And Poſphor on the confines of the night. Dryd. Fables. 
The idea of duration, equal to a revolution of the ſun, is 


One muit be truſted ; and he thought her fit, 


_ ſelf, which ſometimes intoxicated, and tranſported, and ex- 


2 Eſdr. viii. 36. 


: Ecclus, xxxii. 21. 
_ People forget how little they know, when they grow con- 


As I am confident and kind to thee. Shak. Tit. and Andr. 


4 
. * Ws. | | CONFIRMABLE. adj. [from confirm.] That which Ice, 
As ſuch, I keep no ſecret from your fight. Dryd. Aureng. 


vation of ſome of the beſt of them, dehvered confidently, is, | 


Every fool may believe, and pronounce confidently ; but | 


1. The torm of the various parts of any thing, as: they are | 
The different eitects of fire and water, which we call heat 


GlanTille's Scepfe c. 12. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


To CONFIGURE, v. a. | from figura, Latin.} To diſpoſe into 


which coming together, — fo configuring them- | 
1 


a foot, taken from bodies here, to diſtances 
fines of the world, where are nv bodies. 
CONFINE. adj. [confinis, Latin.] Bordering upon; bee 
. maroon other ends + having one common bounda, 8 
0 CONFINE, v. 2. To border upon: * 
pon; to touch on different 


territories, | 
; Half loſt, I ſeek 
What readieſt path leads where vour vloomy hays 
* Confine with heav'n. Milton's Par” 1; 1. Wr 
Full in the midſt of this created {pace tin, «97%, 
Betwixt heav'n, earth, and ſkies, there " 1 4 24 
Confining on all three. oh 3 555 | 
To CONFINE. v. a. [ confiner, Fr. confuis, Latin.) e. 
1. Lo bound; to limit, = | 
2, To ſhut up; to impriſon; to immure 
certain limits. 
| I'll not over the threſhold, 
——Fy, you confine yourſelf moſt umcalo nab 
mult go viſit the good lady. Shake/þrar A 
7 Cc 9 
1 had been 
As broad and gen' ral as the cafing air; | 
But now I'm cabbin'd, cribb'd, conf bound; 
Jo ſaucy doubts. | Lale paare 
3. 10 reſtrain; to tie up to. 
He is to confine himlelt to the compaſs of numbers. ..; 
the ſlavery of Thime. e 
CONnFINELESS. adj. [from confine:} Boundleſs; unlinli 
unbounded; without end. e 
N | Black Macbeth | 
i ſeem as pure as ſnow, and the poor ſtate 
Etteem him as a Jamb, being compal'd 
With my copfizeleſs harms, Shake tare 
CoNnFi'N EMENT. 2. . | from conſine. Iinprilorm 
ceration; reſtraint of liberty. Ts 
JJV Yn 
Now joytul from their long confinement roſe, Dry. Vim 
The mind hates reſtraint, and is apt to [aicy int; ye, 
confinement, when the ſight is pent up in a narrow nee 
£ 5 5 Addijen's Specle!or, Nets 
As to the numbers who are under this reiraint, en 
not ſeem ſo much turpriſed at the confinence;t of ſons 2 
liberty of others, ; Ad!joa's Free holder, Ne 6. 
CON TFT N ER. 2. /. [from confine.} *_ 
1. A borderer; one that lives upon confines; one that int. 
the extreme parts of a country. 8 9 
I he ſcrate hath ſtirr'd up the confiaers, 
| Happy conſiners you of other lands, 
That thift your ſoil, | Daniel's (ivil Fir 
2. A near neighbour, 5 | 5 
Though gladneſs and grief be oppoſite in nature, berge 
are ſuch neighbours and confiners in art, that the Matt roy 
of a pencil will tranſlate a crying into a lauglung face, 
3. One which touches upon two different regions, 
The participles or confines between plants and living cit. 
tures, are ſuch as have no local motion; ſuchas oytters. Hacin. 
* FINIT'Y, 2. ſ. { confinitas, Latin. ] Nearne!s; 1 1ghbour. 
000, | | 


5 5 Did. 
To CONFT'RM. v. a. [confirmo, Latin. ] 


beyond Us Ou. 


1 
ene, 


: come, 700 
Cor. ern; 
7. b 3 1 17 

Lake/pear 9 Bach 


eb, 


} 


7 7 , 
d Macbte 5. 
cu 


di mcar. 


vr 


Shakeſpeare, 


touch 


5 
44 
Nen. 


1. To put palt doubt by new evidence, 


The tetlimony of Chriſt was confirmed in you. 1 Carel. 
Whilſt all the ſtars, that round her burn, | 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
2. To ſettle; to eſtabliſh either perſons or things. | 
Io confirm thee in the high prietthood, and 2poin! thee 
ruler. | 3 5 1 AIuc. xi. 57. 
Confirm the crown to me and to mine heirs. S. Ip, 
„ . ᷣ K A 
Fernelius never cured a confirmed pox without it. iat. 
4. To complete; to perfect. 
He only liv'd but till he was a man; 
The which no ſooner had his proweſs confirm'd, 
But like a man he die. Shakeypeare's Macheth, 


5. To ſtrengthen by new ſolemnities or tics. 
That treaty, ſo prejudicial, ought to have been remind 
rather than confirmed, ONS | SL), 
6. Lo admit to the full privileges of a Chriſtian, by ima 
| of hands. 9 85 | 
Thoſe which are thus confirmed, are thereby fuppcicd to 
be fit for admiſſion to the ſacrament. Hamm: und n. 


of inconteſtible evidence. 5 3 
It may receive a ſpurious inmate, as 15 e 


many examples. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ul. cs. 


We ſhall not be ever the leſs likely to meet with ſucceſs, f CONFIRMA'TION. . /. [from confirpn. | 


1. The act of eſtablithing any thing or perſon; ſettiuner!; 
eltablithment. | | 
Embrace and love this man. 
ich brother's love I do it.— 
And let heav'n EP DR 
Witneſs how dear I hold this confirmation! Shale peart. 
2. Evidence by which any thing is acertained; added 


proot. | 
95 A falſe report hath SES 
Honour'd with confirmation your great judgment, Hat. 
The ſea-captains anſwered, that they would pertorm ls 
command; and, in confirmation thereof, pronmſad not © - 
any thing which beſcemed not valiant men. Antiles's Hit 
3. Proof; convincing teſtimony. -. rn 
Wanting frequent confirmation in a matter ſo contirmavy 
their affirmation carrieth but flow perſuaſion. 2 
The arguments brought by Chritt for the confirmaton » 
his doctrine, were in themſelves ſufficlent. $6476 SA, 
| 4. An eccleſiaſtical rite. 5 3 
What is prepared for in catechiſing, is, in the next * 
performed by confirmation; 2 mott profitable uiage 0 . 
church, tranſcribed from the practice of the apoſtles, = 
conſiſts in two parts: the child's undertaking, i m— 
name, every part of the baptiſmal vow, (having t 15 
roved bimielf to underſtand it;) and to that e 
8 may more ſolemnly enter this obligation, brin . e, 
godfather with him, not now (as in baptiſm) as 815 b _ 
rator to undertake for him, but as a witneis to teſtity ws 
tering this obligation. Hammond on Fundam 5 
Cox FIRMA“ TOR. 2. /. [from confirmo, Latin.] An antes 
he that puts a matter paſt doubt. 1 teſto 
There wants herein the definitive aha kae Fer, 
things uncertain, the ſenſe of man. Brown's 450 
eee adj. [from e Giving 3 
teſtimony; eſtabliſhing with new force. 8 
„ 1. ſ. [from confirmed. } Confirmed ſtate; 
radication. 
It the difficulty ariſe from the confirmedneſs of 28 erer 
reſiſtance, as it weakens the habit, abates * 45 ge” 4 
CoNnFIRMER, 7./. [from confirm. ] One that wer * 
that produces evidence or ſtrength; an atteſter; a | 
e theſe ſad ſighs confirmers of thy words King v. 
Then ſpeak again. Shakeſpeare 5 kr rig 
The oath of a lover is no ſtronger than the we ©, 
ſter : they are both the confirmers of falſe ecken 1 
CoxrrscABLE. adj. [from confiſcate.) Liable te x dy 
To CONFISCATE. v. a. [ confi/care, ct 747) . 


licum addicere, from fiſcus, Sg, originan. bene ee 
per, pannier, baſket, or freil; but metony mia 4 


applicable to duration, where no motion was z as the idea of | 


ror's ueaſure, becaule it was anciently Kept 13 19 - 0 


And 2 the truth from pole to pole. AH; Stef, 
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sfer private property to the prince or pub: 
br wh 11 penal for an oftence. 


„dy ſhould be baniſhed, and his whole 
s judged that he 4 ob 
3 Gs 0 tated and ſeized, and his houſes pulled 1 — | 


Whatever fiſn the vulgar fry excel, 
long to Celar, whereſoe er they tim, bg 
"hor own worth confiſcated to him. Dryden's Juv. 
Dy DIS x. adj. [ from the verb.] Transferred to the pub- 
Cox fi KA. 5 
ener Thy lands and goods 
le, by the laws of Venice, confiſcate 
Unto the (tate of Venice. 
ConF15CA'TION- . n C6 . ed 
vc torfeited goods of criminals to PUDNCK ule, 
nag te in every man's eye, what great torfeitures and con- 
| , 1 he had a: that prelent to hel himlclt. Bacon. 
\FITENT: a. J. | confitens, Latin. | One confeſſing; one 
* conteiles his faults. | , 
ie ditterence there is between a meer confitent and a 
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1 nitent. 8 | | Decay of Piety. 

coskirusk. 1. ſ. French, from confectura, Latin. ] A 
wectmeat; 2 confection. 


It is certain, that there be ſome houſes wherein confitures 
aud pics will gather mould more than in others. Bacon. 
we contain a confilure houle, where we make all ſweet- 
meats, dry and moilt, and divers pleuſant N N w 
Y Cos FIX. Vs 4. Lc confixum, Latin. ] To fix lovnz 
8 | As this is true, : 
let me in ſafety raiſe me from my knees; 
Or elle, tor ever be Ne here, 
arble monument 
e : adj, [ conflagrans, Latin. ] Burning toge- 
te; involyed in a general fire. | | 
Then raiſe | 
From the conflagrant mals, purg'd and refin'd, 9 
New heavens, ne earth. Miiton's Paradiſe Left, b, Xi1, 
CoxnrLaGRATION. 7, / [ conflagratio, Latin. ] FE 
I. Ageneral fire ſpreading over a large pace. 


The opinion deriveth the complexion from the deviation 
ef the lun, and the conflagration of all things under Phaeton. 
. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. Vi. c. 10. 


Next o'crthe plains, where ripen'd harveſts grow, 
The cunning, conflagration ſpreads below. Aa. Ovid. 
Mankind hath had a gradual increaſe, notwithitanding 
whit foods and conflagrations, and the religious profeſſion 
of celibacy, may have.mterrupted, entiey's 
2. li is generally taken for the fire which ſhall conſume this 
worlck at the confurnmation of things. 5 
ConrLATIO N. x. ſ. [conflatum, Latin. ] 5 
j. Ihe act of blowing many inſtruments together. 


The ſwecteſt and beſt harmony is, when every part or in- 


wanent is not heard by itſelf, but a _confiaiion of them all. 


Bacon s Natural Hiſtary, Ne 22 5. 


2. Veuſting or melting of metal. W 
Conrut'xurk. 2. / cone xu. , Lat.] Abending or turning. 
eO LICT. v. a. { conſligo, Lat.] To ſtrive; to contelt ; 
big; to muggle; to contend; to encounter; to engage. 
N Bare unhouſed trunks . 
To the canflicting elements expoſed, 


Antwer meer nature. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


You thaill hear under the earth a horrible thundering of fire 
nd water ciel ing together. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Aman would be content to ſtrive withhimſelf, and corflie? 


vith greet difficulties, in hopes of a mighty reward. Twlorf. | 


Lech'd into foam, the tierce conflizting brine 
Seems oer a thouſand raging waves to burn. 
{Coviicr. u. . { conflitus, Latin] 
1. Aviolent colliſion, or oppotition of two ſubſtances. 


Pour dephlegmed ſpixit of vinegar upon falt of tartar, and 5 
there well be tuch a conflict or ebullition, as if there were 


Kaice two more contrary bodies in nature. Boyle Scept. Chym. 


| 3 Acombut ya fight between two. It is ſeldom uſed ot a ge- 


keral battle. 2 | 
The inckleſs confi with the giant ſtout, 
Vhercincaptiv'd, of life or death 


he Rood in doubt. 1 


. — 
. 


| . Itis my father's face, 
Whom in this conflict I unawares have kill'd. 8 
4 Conteſt; ſtrife; contention. ; 


there is a kind of merry war betwixt ſignior Benedick | 


2% her: they never meet but there's a ſkirmiſh of wit be- 
deu them.—Alas! he gets nothing by that. In our laſt 
©3427, tour of his five wits went halting off. Shakeſpeare. 
g. deuggle; agony; pang. BY | . 
No alturance touching victories can make preſent conflicts 
lo tweet and ealy, but nature will ſhun and ſhrink from 
them, | Hooker, b. v. & 48. 


li he attempt this great change, with what labour and 
-. Rogers's Sermons, 


di muſt he accomplith it? 
on , He pete d . 
Th unequal conflict then, as angels look 
( On dymz taints. 7 hom 
"Th LUENCE, #, ſ. [ronflug, Latin. ] 
' 5 Rction or union of feveral ſtreams, | | 
ace thus fence, this great flood of viſiters, Shak. 
2 * C9/YeNCe of all thoſe rivers which watercd Para- 
Raxdat is benerth | Roleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
ny neat the confluence of Tigris and Eu- 
Ep DINE; Brereavood on Languares. 
3 feng zes 1nmumerable little rivulets have their confi 
tC great vein, the common channel of the blood. 


2. T\, 4 . 
DP * _ of crouding to a place, | 
Q! . ; « 
hi adfonnd by experience the trouble of all men's con- 
„% 2nd tor all matters, to yourſelf. 


A ©ONcourte +: : 5 
Tune a multitude crouded into one place. 


his will a 1 . 
Eb ll draw a confluence of people from all parts of the 


coxkLUr NT. Temple. 
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The co *. to make their various currents one, 
These mg! egated floods together run: 
. as . ſtreams make ſome great river's head, 
ne Praga melting and deſcending fed. Blackmore. 
. u. . [confluxio, Latin, 


J. The þ os 
union of 
jon Ot {evera} currents; concourſe. 


N ſtreighit 1 1: 
2. C. , ened his quarters, 
Crows ; multitude collected. arters 
0 e gates 


at C97! . 11 93 q 
Coxro Prax iſſuing forth, or ent ae 1 


95 Wei of tuncs doth di 
Te CONF pam them, 
| © appearance V. 4. [nforms, Latin. ] To reduce to the 
> UN followed that mo 


N ſtles did D SATs 
be, acct tes did conform: the Chriſtians as much ag micht 
De "rUing to the pattern of the Jews. Hooker, . iv. or . 


ma 
Unto wo ot Hom N they conform not themſelves 
- . Hooker = b, Ill, 


7 Con 
"FORM, v. 1, Tg comply with; to yield to, 


Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. | 
J. [from confiſcate. ] The act of transfer- 


Bentley's Sermons. 


Thomſon. 


D : 1. In ſome o. 
Fairy Queen, b. i. can. 7. flanx. 26. 1 


Shakeſp. | 


on's Summer, l. 1190. 


' — = , ER .-. 2 N a 4 . 
unrod, who uturped dominion over the reſt, fat down in 


Bacon to Villiers. 


"4 


whoje pepe by the general conflux and concourſe of the |. 
, Clarendon, b. viii. 


to that which ſhe did 5 natural effect of con/orming one's 


C ON 


Among mankind ſo few there are 
Who will conform to philoſophick fare. Dryd. jun. Juv. 
CONFO'RMABLE. adj, {[trom conform. ] 
1. Having the ſame form; uſing the fame manners; agreeing 
either in exterior or moral characters; fimilar z reſembling. 
The Gentiles were not made conformable unto the Jews, 
in that which was neceſſarily to ceateat the coming of Ciuilt, 
| ' - Hooker, 6. iv. § 11. 
2. It has ſometimes to before that with which there is agree- 
ment. 
He gives a reaſon conformable to the principles. Arouth, 
3. Sometimes 27th, | 5 
The tragments of Sappho give us a taſte of her way of 
writing, perfectly conformable with that character we find 
of her. Addijen's Spectator, Ne 223. 
4. Agreeable; ſuitable; not oppoſite; conhitent. | 
Nature is very conſonant and conformable to herſelf. Next. 
The productions of a great genius, with many lapſes, are 
preferable to the works of an interiour author, icrupulouſly 
exact, and conformable to all the rules of correct writing. 
Adaliſon. 
5. Compliant; ready to follow directions; ſubmiſſive; peace- 
able; obſequious. . 
I have been to you a true and humble wife, 
At all time to your will conjformeble, Shak. Henry VIII. 
For all the kingdoms of the earth to yield themſelves 
willingly conformable, in whatever thould be required, it was 
their duty. WS | 
Such ſpiritual deluſions are reformed by a conformable de- 
votion, and the weil-tempered zeal of the true Chriſtian 
{pirit. Sprat's Sermons. 


| ] CONFORMABLY., adv. from conformable.] With con- 
Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


tormity z agreeably ; ſuitably. 


and talk conformably, it is all certainty. Locke. 
I have treated of the ſex conuformably to this definition. 

. 1 Addiſon. 

Cox rORMuA“TION. 2. /. French; conformatio, Latin.] 

I. Ihe form of things as relating to each other; the parti- 


Tours is reflected from bodies according to their different con- 

formation. 27 — 3 | 

mouth, and ſeveral conformations of the organs. Holder. 
Where there happens to be ſuch a ſtructure and conforma- 


_ ſpiracles, it then readily gets out.  Woodavard's Nat. Hijl. 


_ thing. 


underſtanding. OL, Watts. 
Coxro'rmisrT. . ſ. [from conform.) One that complies with 
the worſhip of the church ot England; not a dittenter, 
CONFO'RMITY., 2. /. {trom conform. | | 
rater ot manners or form. | 
By the knowledge ot truth, and exerciſe of virtue, man, 
amongſt the creatures of this world, afpircth to the greiteit 
conformity with God. 3 Hooker, b. i. I 5. 
5 Judge not what is beſt . 
By pleaſure, though to nature ſeenung meet; 
Created as thou art to nobler end,. 


they are juitly reckoned amongſt our ſimple ideas. Locke. 
| This metaphor would not have been ſo general, had there 
not been a conformity between the mental taſte and the ſenſi- 
tive taſte, ee” _ Addiſon's Spectator, NY 400. 


conformity is made. „„ 5 
The end of all religion is but to draw us to a conformzrty 
_ evith God. END Es 


We cannot be otherwiſe happy but by our conformity 10 
od. 3 Tillolſun. 


4. Conſiſtency. 1 
notions of Hippocrates. 


Collation of ſtrength; corroboration. 
are of aſtringent quality, without manifeſt cold. 
To CONFO' . 4. [conſon | 
1. To minglethings ſo that their ſeveral forms or natures can- 
not be diſcerned. | | 


tbey may not underſtand one another's ſpeech. Ger. xi. 7. 
2. To perplex; to compare or mention without due di- 
ſtinction. 7 | 8 


agree in many things, to be confounded. Boyles Hiſt. & Fluidity. 
They who ſtrip not ideas from the marks men ule tor 


; them, but confound them with words, mult have endleſs diſ- 


n | 4 3 Locke, 
3. To diſturb the apprehenſion by indiſtinct words or notions. 


I am yet to think, that men find their ſimple ideas agree, 


though, in diſcourle, they confound one another with difterent 
names. Locke. 


amaze; to aſtoniſh ; to ſtupify. 3 9 
So ſpake the Son of God; and Satan ſtood 5 
A while as mute, confounded what to ſay. Par. Regained. 
Now with furies ſurrounded, | | | 
Deſpairin f. confounded, 8 
He trembles, he glows, | 
Amidit Rhodope's ſnows. - 
5. To deſtroy; to overthrow. =__ ; : | 
Let them be confounded in all their power and might, and 
let their ſtrength be broken. | Dan. xxi. 
| The gods confound thee! do'ſt thou hold there ſtill ? 
„ | ; . 
Cox ro ux DED. particip. adj. [from confound.] Hatetul ; 
deteſtable; enormous; odious: a low cant word. | 
A moſt confounded reaſon for his brutiſh conception, Grew, 
bir, I have heard another ſtory, | 
He was a molt confounded Tory | 
And grew, or he is much urs tas 5 
Extremely dull before he dy'd. | | H ar 
CoNnFO'UNDEDLY.. adv. [from confounded.] Hatefully; 
ſhamefully : a low or ludicrous word. | 
You are confoundedly given to ſquirting up and down, and 
chattering. ; L' Eftrange. 
Thy ſpeculations begin to ſmell confoundedly of woods and 
meadows. 1 
CoxnFO'UNDER, #./. [from confound.) He who diſturbs, per- 
plexes, terrifies, or deſtroys. | g . 
CONFRATE'RNITY. 2. /. | from con and fraternitas, Latin.] 
A brotherhood z a body of men united for ſome religious 


. purpoſe. 
8 We find three days ap 


inted every year to be kept, and 


a confraternity eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe, with the laws of 
| its Still b Dif 


eo flect's Defence of the Diſcourſe ou Rom, Idol. 


So a man obſerve the agreement of his own imaginations, 


cular texture, and confiſtence ot the parts of a body, and. 
their diſpotition to make a whole; as, Ag of different co- 


Varieties are found in the different natural ſhapes of the 


1. Similitude; relemblance; the tate of having the ſame cha- 


Decay of Pitty. 


For corroboration and confortation, take ſuch bodies as 
Bacon. | 
D. vv. a. [conſondre, Fr. confundo, Latin. 


Let us go down, and there confound their language, that | 


Hooker, b. iv. § 14. 


lion of the carth, as that the fire may paſs freely unto thele ] 
2. The act of producing ſuitableneſs, or conformity to any | 
- Virtue and vice, ſin and holineſs, and the coformation of 


| our hearts and lives to the duties of true religion and mora- | 
 liy, are things of more conſequence than the furniture of | 


Holy and pure, conformity divine! Milton's Par. Loft. | 
Space and duration have a great conformity in this, that 


2. It has in ſome authors 4vith before the model to which the 


Conformity in building to other civil nations, hath dipoicd | 
us to let our old wooden dark houles tall to decay. Graunt. | 


Many initances prove the conformity of the eſſay with the | 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
CONFORTA'TION. 2. ſ. [from conforto, a low Latin word, ] | 


A fluid body and a wetting liquor are wont, becauſe they 


4. To throw into conſternation to perplex; to#territy ; to 
Bentley. | | 4 


Pope's St. Cecilia. | 


Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 131. | 


4. Tohurry the mind. 


2. Indiſtinctly; one mingled with another. 


3. Not clearly; not plainly. 


- tural inability, is want of attention, 


2. Tumult. „5 es „ 
Jaod is not a god of ſedition and confuſion, but of order 
" Lo _ Hooker, Prefuce. 


And fear in ev'ry heart, 


i 


ConFRICa'rrION., *. . [from con and ico, Lat.] The act 
of rubbing againſt any thing. Y | 


Ithath been reported, that ivy hath grow out of a ſtag's 


horn; which they ſuppoſe did rather come from A tonfr ice 
tion of the horn upon the ivy, than from the hory iti; it. 


GS | Baron, 
To CONFRONT: v, a. [confronter, French.) 
1. To ſtand againſt another in full view; to face: 

le ſpoke, and then confronts the bull 

And on his ample forehead, aiming full; - 

The deadly ftroke deſcended; Dryden's Firgil's ZEncid. 

2. To ſtand face to face; in oppoſition to another: 

We began to lay his unkindnefs unto him t he ſeeing him⸗ 
ſelf confronted by to many, went not to denial, but to juitity 
his cruel falſhood, Sidney, F. ii. 

In theſe two things the Eaft and Weſt churches did inter- 
changeably both confront the Jews and concur with them. 

| Hooker, b. i. Sits 


Blood hath bought blood, and blows have außer d blows; - 


Strength match'd with ſtrength, and power confronted 
power, | Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, = 
Confronted him with felt compariſons, . 
Point againſt point rebellious, arm 'gainſt arm. Shate/p, 
3. Jo oppoſe one evidence to another in open court. 


When I confront a medal with averſe, I only ſhew you the 
ſame delign executed by different hands. Ado 52 Medals. 


4. To erg es one thing with another. 


vidences face to face. 


CONFRONTA'TION. 7. /. French. ] The act of bringing two 


To CONFUSE. wv. g. [confuſns, Latin. ] 


1. To diſorder; to diſperſe irregularly, 


2. Lo mix, not ſeparate, 


3. Lo perplex, not diſtinguiſh; to obſcure; : 
We may have a clear and diſtinct idea of the exiſtence of 
many things, though our ideas of their intimate eſſences and 
caules are very cd and obſcure. Matt, Logick, 


: Conf:!s'd and ſadly ſhe at length replies. Pope's Statius; 
CONFU'SEDLY. adv, [from confuſtd.} 55 


1. In a mixed mats 3 without feparation. 


. Thele tour nations are every where mixt in the Scriptures, 
becauſe they dwelt conjuſedly together. Rateigh's Hiflory, 


I h' inner court with horror, noiſe and tears, 
Confus diy ſilld; the women's ihrieks and cries 
The arched vaults re-echo. Dienbam. 
On Mount Veſuvius next he fix'd his eyes, Weg 
And ſaw the fmoaking tops confus aly rite; 

A hideous ruin! 


defined, to that I could not diſtinguiſh their ſmaller parts 
trom one another. EE 
Herocs and heroines ſhouts confus dly riſe, 


And bate and treble voices ftrike the Kies. Pope. 


. 


He confijedly and obſturcly delivered his opinion, Clarend; 


4. Tumultuouliy ; haſtily ; not deliberately z not exactly. 
Ihe propriety cf thoughts and words, which are the 
hidden beauties of a play, are but confuſedly judged in the 


vehemence of action. Dry. Dedicat. ts the Spauiſb Fryar. 
CONFU'SEDNESS., #. .. [trom- confufed.} Want of dittin&- 


nets ; want of clearneſs. Rs 

Hitherunto theſe titles of honour carry a kind of con- 

_ Fujedneſs, and rather betokened a ſucceſſive office than an 

eltabliſhed dignity, Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Ihe cauſe of the conſteſednefs of our notions, next to na- 

1 3 Norris. 

CONFU'SION.. 2. /. from confuſe.] „ 

1. 9 mixture; tumultuous medley; diſorder. 
od, only wile, to puniſh pride of wit. 

Among men's wits hath this corfuſion wrought q 
As the proud tow'r, whoſe points the clouds did hit; 
By tongues coin was to ruin brought, - | 


and of peace. 
This is a happier and more comely time, 


Than when thele fellows ran about the ſtreets | 15 


Wee ee Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
3. Indiitinct combination. 


The conju/ion of two different ideas, which a cuſtomary 
connexion of them in their minds hath made to them almoſt 
one, fills their heads with falſe views; and their reaſonings 


with falſe conſequences, | Locke; 
4. Overthrow ; deſtruction, „ 8 
Th The ſtrength of their illuſioo n, „ 
SHlhall draw him in to his chf, .  Shabeſp. Macbetb, 


5. Altoniſhment; diſtraction of mind; hurry of ideas. 
Confuſion dwelt in ev'ry face, | T 
When waves on waves, and gulphs in gulphs, - 
O'ercame the pilot's art, | 


proved; poſſible to be ſhewn falſe. | TED; 
At the laſt day, that inquiſitor ſhall not preſent to God a 


bundle of calumnies, or conſutalle accuſations; butwill offer 
unto his omnifcience a true liſt of our tranſgreſſions. Broaun. 
Cox rUTATION. 2. /. [confutatio, Latin.] The act of con- 


diſproof. 


rugs : 3 . 
Ta COD FU'TE. . a. [ :onfuto, Latin.] To convict of er- 


rour or falſhood; to ditprove. = | 
le could on either ſide diſpute ; 25 pigs 
Confute, change hands, and ſtill confute, Hudibras, 
For a man to doubt whether there be any hell, and there- 
upon to live as if there were none, but, wnen be dies, to find 
himſelf confuted in the flames, mult be the heiglit of woe. 


CONGE. 1. ſ. [conge; French. } 


1. Act of reverence ; bow; courteſy, | 


The captain ſalutes you with congy profound, 


| And your baden half way to the ground. Swift, 
2. Leave; farewell. | NOS 


So, courteous conge both did give and take, 
With right hands plighted, pledges of good will. Fairy 9. 


Jo Cox GE. v. 1. from the noun. ] To take leave. 


I have congeed with the duke, and done my adieu with his 
neareſt. | Shakeſpeare's All's Well that Ends Well. 
CO'NGE D'ELIRE is French; and ſignifies, in common law, 
the king's permiſſion royal to a dean and chapter, in time 


tron of all archbiſhopricks, biſhopricks, and òther eccleſlaſ- 
tical benefices, had, in ancient times, the free appointment 

of all eccleſiaſtical dignities; inveſting them tirtt per bacu- 
lum & annulum, and afterwards by his letters patent. In 
proceſs of time he made the election over to others, under 
certain forms and conditions; as, that they ſhould, at every 
vacation, before they chuſe, demand of the king a congè d c- 
lire, that is, licence to proceed to election. Cowel. 

A woman, when ſhe has made her own choice, for ſorm's 
ſake ſends a conge d'elire to her friends. Spedtutor, No 475. 
Co N E. u. ſ. [In architecture.] A moulding in form 2 A 
quarter round, or a cavetto, which ſerves to ſeparate two 
members ffom one another: ſuch is that wtuch joins the 
ſhaft of the column to the cincture. _ Chambers, 
To CONGE'AL. vv. a. N Latin. ] | 
1, To turn, by ſroſt, from a _ to a ſolid ſtate. 


3 Addiſon s Remarks on Italy. 
I viewed through a priſm, and ſaw them moſt ronfujedly 


Nexoton's Optics. 


Devits 


| Spectator, No 489. ; 
| CONFUTABLE. adj. [from conſute.] Poſſible to be dit- 


South. 


of vacation, to chuſe a biſhop. The king, as tovereign pa- 
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What more miraculous thing may be told, | | 
Than ice, which is congeal'd with ſenſeleſs cold, 
Should kindle fire by wonderful device? 
In wWhoſe capacious womb 
A vapourydeluge lies, to ſnow congeal'd, 
8. Jo bind or fix, as by cold. 
Oh, gentlemen, ice! tce, dead Henry's wounds 
Open their congea/'d mouths, and bleed afreſh. SH. 
| Too much ſadneſs hath congeal d your blood. Shake/p. 
Jo CoNGEAL. v. . To concrete; to gather into a maſs by cold. 
When water congeals, the ſurface of the ice is ſmooth and 
level, as the ſurface of the water was before. Burnet, 
CoNnGEALMENT. 2. J. { from congeal.] The clot formed by 
congelation; concretion, . 
Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends; 
Tell them your feats, whilſt they with joytul tears 
Waſh the congealment from your wounds. Shakeſpþ. 
 CoxGELABLE., adj. [from corgcal.] Suſceptible of congeia- 
tion; capable of lotng its fluidity. 

The conliſtencies of bodies are very divers: denſe, rare, 
tangible, pneuniatical, fixed, hard, ſoft, congelable, not con- 
geleble, liquefiable, not liquefiable. Bacon, Ne 839. 

The chymiits define ſalt, from ſome of its properties, to be 
a body fixable in the fire, and congelable again by cold into 
- brittle glebes or cryſtals. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
 COnGELA'TION. 2.f. [from congeal.] 
1. Act of turning fluids to ſolids. | 

The capillary tubes are obitructed either by outward com- 
preſſion or congelation of the fluid. Arbuthnuot on Aliments. 

There are congelations of the redundant water, precipita- 

tions, and many other operations. Arbuthnot on Air. 
2. State of being congealed, or made ſolid. * | 

Many waters and iprings will never freeze; and many parts 

in rivers and lakes, where there are mineral erruptions, will 

__ filÞperhitt without congelation. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
CO'NGENER. u. ſ. (Latin.J Of the fame kind or nature. 

The cherrystree has been often grafted on the laurel, to | 

Which it is a congener. W Millar. 
CoxnGENEROUS. adj, Lcongener, Latin. ] Of the ſame kind; 

ariſing from the fame original. \ nn 

Thoſe bodics, being cf a cogenerous nature, do readily re- 
ceive the impreſſions of their nature. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

From extreme and laſting colds proceeds a great run of 
apoplexies, and other corgenerous dileaſes, Arbuthnot on Air. 

_COnNGENEROUSNESS. 7. /. [from congenerous.] The quality 
of being from the ſame original; belonging to the ſame 5 5 
i h 7 J 1. 
CONG'ENTAL. adj. | con and genius, Lat.] Partaking of the 

- fame genius; kindred; . cognate. 

He lprung, without any help, by a kind of congenial com- 
poſure, as we may term it, to the likeneſs of our late ſove- 
reign and maſter. | : Wotton. 

You look with pleaſure on thoſe things which are ſome- 

what congenial, and of a remote kindred to your own con- 
ceptions. LENS Dryden's Dedication of Fuvenal, 

Smit with the love of filter arts we came, Ge 

And met congenial, n flame with flame. Pope. 

He acquires a courage, anc ſtiffnels of opinion, not at all con- 
genial with him. Swift on the Difſentions in Athens and Rome, 


Thomſon. 


4 


CONGENIA'LITY. 2. /. [from congenial.] Participation of the | _ 


{une genius; cognation of mind. : 
CONGENIALNESS. z. .. [from congenial.] Cognationof mind. 
Cogr vir E. a4, [congenitus, Latin.] Of the fame birth ; | 
born with another; connate; begotten together. . 

Many concluſions of moral and intellectual truths, ſeem, 
upon this account, to be congenite with us, connatural to us, 
and engraven in the very frame of the foul. Hale s Origin. 

Did v learn an alphabet in our embryo-ſtate! And how 
comes it to pals, that we are not aware of any ſuch cangenite 
| apprehentions ? : _Clanvillc"'s Scep/ts, c. v. 
Co'NGER, 2. ſ. | corgrus, Latin.] The fea-ecl. 


_ taken often in the Severn. | _Walton's Angler. 
CONGE'RIES, 2. /. [Latin.] A maſs of ſmall bodies heapedup 
together. 5 | 


The air is nothing but a cangeries or heap of ſmall, and, | 
and“ 


for the molt part, of flexible particles, of ſeveral ſizes, 
of all kinds of figures. Des | Boyle, 
To CONGE'ST. S. a. ¶congero, congeſtum, Latin.} To 
up; to gather together. 
CoONnNGE'STIBLE, adj. [from congeſt.] That may be heaped 
. Up. | OC; 
CoOnoE'EriDN. n. ſ. | congeſiio, Latin. ] 
A collection of matter, as in abſceſſes and tumours, Quincy. 
 Congeftion is then ſaid to be the cauſe of a tumour, when 
the growth of it is flow, and without pain. Wiſeman. 
Co'xGlaRy, 7. /. [congiaritm, from congius, a meaſure of 


Wet. 


corn, Latin.] A gitt diftributed to the Roman people or | 


ſoldiery, originally in corn, afterwards in money. 
We ſec on them the emperor and general officers, ttanding as 
they dittributed a corgiary to the ſoldiers or people. Addiſon. 
To CONGLA'CIATE, v. n. [conglaciatus, Latin. ] To turn 
10 ice. e | 
No other doth properly conglactate but water; for the de- 


termination of quickſilver is properly fixation, and that of | 


milk coagulation, Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 1. 
CONGLACLA'TION. . f. [fron conglaciate.] The ſtate of be- 
ing changed, or act of changing into ice. 


lapiditſical principles; for, while it remained in a fluid body, 
it was a ſubiect very unfit for proper conglaciation. Brown, 
To CONGLOBATE. v. a. 
into a hard firm ball, © | 
The teſticle, as is ſaid, is one large conglobated gland, con- 
ſiſting of ſoft fibres, all in one convolution. Greww's Coſmol. 
-Co'NGLOBATE. adj. [from the verb.] Moulded into a firm 
ball, of which the fibres are not diſtinctly viſible, 
Fluids are ſeparated from the blood in the liver, and the other 
conglobate and conglomerate glands, Cheyne's Phil, Prin. 
Co'NGLOBATELY. adv. [from conglobate.] In a ſpherical 
form. | — 2 Di 
ConGLoOBA'T10N, u. ſ. [from conglobate.] A round body 
collection into a round maſs. 


In this ſpawn are diſcerned many ſpecks, or little cangloba- 


tions, which in time become black. Brown's Vulg. Errours, 
To CONGLO'BE. v. a. [ conglobo, Lat.] To gather into a round 
mals; to conſolidate in a ball. 1 
55 Then he founded, then conglob'd 5 
Like thinks to like. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. vii. I. 239. 
b For all their centre found, | 
Hung to the goddeſs, and coher'd around: 

Not cloſer, orb in orb conglob'd, are ſeen | 
The buzzing bees about their duſky queen. Pope's Dunc. 
To CONGLO'BE, v. 4. To coaleſce into a round mals, 
: £ Thither they NM 

Haſted with glad precipitance, up-roll'd NESS 
As drops on duſt can ung from the dry, Par. Loft. 
To CONGLO'MERATE. v. a. [conglomero, Latin. ] To ga- 
ther into a ball, like a ball of thread; to inweave into a round 
mals. 
The liver is one great ne gland, compoſed of in - 
numerable ſmall glands, eachof which conſiſteth of ſoft fibres, 
in a diſtinct or ſeparate convolution, Grew's Coſmolog a. 
CoxnGLO'MERATE. adj. from the verb. 1 — 
+, Gathered into a round ball, fo as that the conſtituent parts 


Spenſer. | 2 


Many fiſh, whole ſhape and nature are muck like the eel, | 
frequent both the {ea and freth rivers; as the mighty conger, | 


ple. |. 
heap | 


If cryftal be a ſtone, it is concreted by a mineral ſpirit and | 5 


[ conglobatus, Latin. To gather | 


CON 


Fluids are ſeparated in the liver, and the other conglobate 
and conglomerate glands. _, heyne s Phil. Prin. 
2. Collected; twiſted together. bs | 

Ihe beams of light, when they are multiplied and conglo- 
merate, generate heat. Bacon's Natural Hiffory, NY 267. 
CONGLOMERA'TION, 7. f. from conglomerate. | 
1. Collection of matter into a looſe ball, 

2. Intertexture z mixture. 

The multiplication and coxglomeration of ſounds doth ge- 
nerate raretaction of the air. Bacon's Natural History. 
To CONGLU'TINATE. v. a. [ conglutino, Latin.] Jo ce- 

ment; to reunite; to heal wounds, h 
To CONGLU'TINATE. v. . Tocoalcſce; to unite by the in- 
tervention of a callus, | 
CONGLUTINA'TION. 7. f. {from conglutinate.] The att of 
uniting wounded bodies; reunion Realing, 

The cauſe is a temperate conglutination; for both bodies are 
clummy and viſcous, and do bridie the deflux of humours to 
the hurts. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory, Ne 677. 

To this clongation of the fibres is owing the union or con- 
glutination of parts ſeparated by a wound. Arbuth. on Alim. 
CONGLU'TINATIVE, adj. from conglutinate.} Having the 
power of uniting wounds. 

CONGLUTINA'TOR. 7. f, [from conglutinate.] That which 
has the power of uniting wounds. | 

Ihe oſtcocolla is recommended as a conglutinator of broken 
bones. „ NM ooilat umu on Foſſils. | 
ConGRA'TULANT. adi. [from congratulate.] Rejoicing in 

participation; expreſiing participation of another's joy. 

Forth ruſh'd in hatte the great conſulting peers, 

Rais'd from the dark divan, and with like joy 
2 Congratulont approach'd him. Miitan'g Par. Loft, b. x. 
To CONGRATULATE. w. a. [gratulor, Latin.] 

1. To compliment upon any happy event; to expreſs joy for 
the good of another. | FED. 

I congratulate our Engliſh tongue, that it has been enriched 
with words from all our neighbours, Watts Logicł. 


— 


to before the perſon. 8 TEE 
An eccleſiaſtical union within yourſelves, Tam rather ready 
to congratulate to y. Sprat's Sermois. 
The ſubjects of England may congratulate to themiclves, 
that the nature of our government and the clemency ot our 
king ſecure us, Fadens Preface de Aurengzebe, 
To CONGRA'TULATE. v.n. Lo rejoice in participation, 
I cannot but, with much pleature, congratulate with my 
dear country, which hath outdone all Europe in advancing 
converſation. Sw?ji's Introdufion to Genteel Converſation. 
CONGRATULA'TION. x. /. [from congratulate] 5 
I. The act of profeſling joy for the happineſs or ſucceſs of 
another. BT rnd Foo 
2. Ihe form in which joy for the happineſs of another is pro- 
feſſed. , POO CSE ro ets HY 
CONGRA'TULATORY. adj. ¶ from congratulate.) Expreſſing 
joy for the good fortune of another. | 
To CONGRE'E, v. . [trom gre, French. ] To agree; to ac- 
cord; to join; to unite, Sea | INE ICs 
| | For government, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one concent, 
Coungretius in a full and natural cloſe. 
To CoS GRE ET. v. u. | trom coz and greet. } 1 C ſalute Teci- 
.procally, - SH 5 „ 
5 My office hath ſo far prevail'd, 
That face tb face, and royal eye to eye, 
ou have congreeted.. Sbakeſpeare's Henry V. 
To CONGREGAT E. v. a. ſ[corgrego, Lat.] To colle& to- 
gether; to aſſemble; to bring into one place, | 
Any multitude of Chriftian mcn_congregated, may be 
termed by the name of a church, 
Theſe waters were afterwards congregate, and called the 
ſea. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
Tempeſts themſelves, high ſeas, and howling winds, _ 
The gutter'd rocks and corgregated fands, 
As having ſenſe of beauty, do omit 93 = 
Their mortal natures. _- Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
The dry land, earth; and the great receptacle 
Ot congregated waters, he call'd jeas _ | 
And ſaw that it was good. 
Heat congregates homogeneal bodies, and feparates hete- 
rogencal ones. | *. Newton's Opticks. 
- Light, cozgregated by a burning glaſs, acts moſt upon ſul- 
phureous bodies, to turn them into fire. | 
To CONGREGATE, v. #, To aflemble; to meet; to gather 
together. 5 e 
„ He rails, | 0 
Ev'n there where merchants moſt do congregate, . 
On me, my bargains. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Tis true, (as the old proverb doth relate) | 
Equals with equals often congregate. *.... Denham. 
CO'NGREGATE. adj. [from the verb.] Collected; compact. 
Wherethe matter is molt congregate, the cold is the greater. 


CONGREGA'TION, 7. ſ. [from congregate.] 
1. A collection; a maſs of various parts brought together, 

This brave ov'erhanging firmament appears no other thing 
to me, thana foul and peſtilent congregation of vapours. Shak. 
An aflembly met to worſhip God in publick, and hear 
dottrine. | 


25 


congregation ſhall repeat after him. Hosker, b. v. 
churches, and a conventicle before the congregation. South. 
If theſe preachers, who abound in epiphonema's, would 
look about them, they would find part of their corgregation 
out of countenance, and the other aflcep, Sijt. 
3. CONGREGATIONS of Cardinals, are aſſemblies diſtributed 
by the pope into ſeveral chambers, like our offices and courts. 
„ | Chambers. 
CONGREGA'TIONAL, adj. [from congregation.] 
ertaining to a congregation or aſſembly. 
CONGRESS. u. /. [congreſſus, Latin. ] 
1. A e a ſhock; a conflict. 405 , 
Here Pallas urges on, and Lauſus there; 
Their congreſs in the field great Jove withſtands, 
Both doom'd to fall, but tal by 
From theſe laws may be deduced 


and reflections of two bodies. ne 3 in 
nted meeting for ſettlement of affairs between dit- 


e rules of the congreſſes 


2. An appoi 
ferent nations. 


ing; coming together, 

£ it be underſtood of ſexes conjoined, all plants are fe- 
male; and if of disjoined, and congre/ive generation, there 
is no male or female in them. 


be conſiſtent with; to ſuit; to be agreeable to any pul pole, 
Our ſovereign proceſs imports at full, | 

By letters congruing to that effect, | 

The preſent death of Hamlet. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

CONGRU'ENCE. #./. ['congruentia, Latin, ] Agreement; ſuit- 

ableneſs of one thing to another; conſiſtency. 

92 NGRU'ENT. adj. | congruens, Lat.] Agreeing; correſpon- 

ent. 

Theſe planes were ſo ſeparated as to move upon a common 

ſide of the congruent ſquares, as an axis. Chepns's Phil, Prin. 
CONGRU'ITY. #./. [from cangrus. ] . 


and fibres are diſtinet. 


[Co'N GR 


2. It has ſometimes the acculative caic of the cauſe oi joy, and 


 CONICALLY., adv. [from conical. In 


'CONICKS, 


Shale. Henry . 


Hesker, b. iii. C 1. 


Milten's Par. Loft, b. vii. | 


Newton's Opt. | 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 72. 


The words which the mĩniſter firſt pronounceth „the whole bs: 
; 836. 
e practice of thoſe now- a- days that prefer houſes before 


Publick; 


poor hands. Dryden. 
Cheyne's Phil, Prin. 


CoxoRESsSIVE. adi. [from congreſs,] Niesting; encounter- 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Jo CONGRUE. wv. . [from congruo, Latin. ] Lo agree; to 


Congruity of opinions to our na 
great incentive to their reception. 
2. Fitneſs; pertinence, 


particle, 
3. Conſequence of argument; 

With what cogruzty doth the church © 
enemies do at all 


when laid over one anoth-r 
CONGRUMENT, 1. ſ. {from 


ſentence, hath almoſt the taltening and 
connexion. 
CO'NGRUOUS. adj. Ccongruus, Latin.] 
1. Agrecable to; conſiſtent with. 

Ihe exiſtence of God is fo 
obedience we owe him 
that a great part of 
nature. 

2. Suitable to; accommodatel to; 
ſurate. | 
The faculty is infinite, the object! 
finitely congruous to one another. 
3. Rational; fit. 


acknowledgment of the truth. 
OusLx. adv, 
nently; conſiſtently. 


the oppolite weight. 
Co NiCaL. | 
Co NICK. 


3 
Bu; 


or round pyramid. 


And with z pointed ſpear divide thi 
A brown flint of a conick figure: U 
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In a watering pot, ihaped cite, 


the top. 
CO'NICALNESS. . ſ. [from 
being conical. 

p by Y * * 
CONnICK Section. u. f. 
a cone by a plane, 


conical,} 1 


A curve line arif! 


trom its ſections. 85 


To CONJE CT. v. 2. [ conjedum, Latin. ] To guifs; tot. 


9 / 
jecture. 


—_— 


For fo.cezjetors would obtrude, 

_ And'trom thy painted ſkin conglud 

CoNJE' 1 

of conjecture; poſſible to be gueſſed. 

CONJECTURAL., adj. [t 

FJecture; laid or done by gueſs. 

They'll fit by ti tire, and preſum 
Who thrives, and who decline: {ide 
Coijectural murriages. Y 


bs py 
1s (4 


herbs, or Hruits, are lixcly to be in pleh 
The two laſt words: are not in Cal 


tion o ; 8 Ero f HC 
CoNnJECTURA'LITY.. 2. . [from c 
depends upon guets. | 


4 


bably and conjefturolly ſurmited. 


without proof. 
In the caitin 


When we look upon ſuch thin 35 A 
not be, human reaſon can then, at tl 
what will be. | 
A CONJE'CTURER. 
who forms opinion without proot. 


animals now were not flei 


CoNn!FEROUS. adj. | conus and fer, 
| Such trees, ſhrubs, or herbs are co 
moſe ſcaly fruit, of a woody ſubſtance, 


when they are ripe, the ſeveral cells 0 


tir, pine, beech, and the like. 
To Cox jo LE. v. a. ¶ from cen, to 
head. ] To concert; to ſettle; to ditcu 


jobbie matters of ſtate with 
With tinkers? — W 
To CONTO'IN. . a. { concindrey Fr. 
1. To unite; to conſoldaic into one. 

Thou wrong'ſt Pirithous, and n 
But, while I live, two friends cre 

2. To unite in marriage. ; 
If either of you know any inwar 
Why you ſhould not b 
You on your ſouls to utter it. 

3. To allociate; to connect. 
medy into the part, and £07219 
joined. 


| I, Suitablenels ; agrecablenels, 


tural conſtitution, 
| G 


A whole ſentence may fail of its congruit 


reaion ; conſiſtenev. 
| png to the church of Ch 

4. [In g-ometry.] Figures or lines which es 

„Are in congruity. 


] | congrue.] Fitneis; au 
The congrameni and harmonious fitting of 


Ben. Johnſon's DD: 


1 many ways manifet.* 304 
10 congruaus to die lant er . 
mankind give teltimuny to the j 


5 * 2 
3 proportionate or con; 


Motives that addreſs themſelves to our reaſon, are 
be employed upon reaſonable creatures: 

- - 4 - 2 * 4 ! » ** ro a. - K 
gruous, that God ſhould be always ti ightening men 


from congruous,] Suita 


This conjecture is tobe regarded, becauſe, ceręru 
it, one having warmed the bladder, found it than 1 


/, INICUS | atin | H ain T7 =Y ( 1 N 29 C0 va 
£ 9 
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wt, 


2% 


17 2 "ks X 9. 8 0 
They are conical veſſels, with their baſes tow: 
and as they pais on, their diameters grow itil les | 


form of: 1. cone, 


fill:d4 with water, no liquor falls trough the 
tom, whilit the gardener Kecps his thumb won the vritice 3 


2 


61e 


Co'xick Sectiong. Tu. ſe That part of geometry which gig. 
ders the cone, and the curics wibus 


| 5 I 1ntreat you then 
From one that but impertect! } conjects, | | 
Your willom would not build yourtelt « trouble. Sig), 


CONJE'CTOR. u. {:{ from conject. A gueiler; a conjecture, 


CTURABLE. adj. | from confecture.] Being tie 


j. [ from: conjecture.] Depending cn con- 


Thou ipeak'ſt it falſely, as IL love To 
And mak ſt conjefural tears to come into mc. 3033p 
It were a matter of great proſit, iave hat 1d Juht its 
conjectural to venture upon, if one could diicer) wet , 


d 1 y * 5,7 . ivy, »* Ty 5 en! 

They have . 101 1e curred unto Cal 901 Og) 5 01 LIC edo. 1 

b F — 223 : $ MEE, 4 Wy bet 2 T0 
of. time, but taken themtelves uno probabihde Iz 1 1 


ol lots a man cannot 
reaſon, bring the event of them ſo much as u eue 


2. Idea; notion ; conception: not now 


. . . a — 0 

| li we ſhould believe very grave conjettureriy cal "Pr 

1 Jdeyourers then. j 10 

ö * 29 7 2” 4 Zina 
I ſhall leave the wile cojecturers to their c 

Aaddiſon, Sprecarery' 


Latin.] 

ing to that of a cone, in which there are Many 
gape or ere and the teeds drop out. 
together, 


] 8 : 3 A 
What would a body think oft a miniſter tha 
tumblers, and con "Fe 


Common and univerſal ipicits convey th 
the virtue of 


Brown's Fulgar E 
Men of differing intereſts can be reconc! 


munion; at leaſt, the deſigns of all can be cen Jr 
tures of the ſame reverence, and piety, 

Let that which he tearns next 
what he kuows aheady. 
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CONJE'CTURALLY. adv. from conjectural.] Dy gue; *| 
- Conjecture, | 


7 2 ſs 4h 4.44 err | Ne bs 
Whatſoever may be at any time out of Seripture, but, 
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CONnJE'CTURE. x. .. Cura, Latin. ]. 
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. . 2 0 * l 1 dn 
1. Gueſs; impertect Knowledge z prepouceraton ct cin 


| nd of 


, upon any fr 
Ur dei art. 
South” νννE“1h. 


in ulc. 


Now entartain-cojedure of a time, 
When creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 
: Fills the wide veſſel of the unverte 
To CONJECTURE. v. a. from the nous. pany 97 
by gueſs; to entertain an opinion upon 21% Probabilt): 
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4 doucluded with 


| Thereis the ſupreme and indiliuluble cornfang un 


905 and ſo- 
. % * p „ 1 1 1. os f pot 
ciety between men in general; of which the heat 


en poet, 


whom 


n ighs and tears to conjure them, that | T he contemplation of the __ nature doth, by a A 8 a 
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Cons aRCINA'TION. . /. [from conſarciuo, Latin, to piece. ] 


evil doings, it is bootleſs to think to reſtrain them. Seer. 


Tphoſe rods of ſcorpions, and thoſe whips of cel, 


3. Conſciouſneſs; knowledge of our own thoughts or actions.“ 
Merit, and good works, is the end of man's motion; and 


* _ He&tor was in an abſolute certainty of death, and depreſſed 


-CoNnsClE'NTIOUSNESS. . ſ. [from conſcientious.] Exact- 


3. Admitted to the knowledge of any thing; with 70. 


whom the apoſtle calls to witneſs, ſaith, We are all his ge- 
neration. | Bacon's Holy War. 
The firſt original would ſubſiſt, though he outlived all | 
terms of conſauguinity, and became a ſtranger unto his pro- 
geny. Broguns Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. G. 
Chriſt has condeſcended to a cognation and conſanguinity 
with us. | South's Sermons. 


The act of patching together, Dit. 
CONSCIENCE. 2. / | conjerentia, Latin. ] 8 

1. The knowledge or faculty by which we judge of the good- 
nels or wicktdnels of ourtelves. 


When a people have no touch of conſcrence, no ſenſe of their 


On earth, 
-Who againk faith, and conſcience, can he heard | 
Intallible? Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xii. l. 529. 
Such a conſcience has not been wanting to itſelf, in endea- 
vouring to get the cleareſt information about the will of God. 
| South's Sermons. 
But why mult thoſe be thought to *ſcape, that feel 


W hich conſcience ſhakes ? Dryden's Juv. Sat. 13. 
No courts created yet, nor cauſe was heard 
But all was ſafe, for conſcience was their guard. Dryden. 
Conſcituct ſignities chat Knowledge whicha man hath of His 
own thoughts and actions; and, becauſe it a man judgeth 
fairly of his actions, by comparing them with the law of God, 
lis mind will approve or condemn him, this knowledge or 
conſcience may be both an acculer and a judge. + Savift. 
2. Juſtice; the eltimate of conſcience; the determination of 
conſcience z. honetty, | LE 25 
This is thank -worthy, if a man, for conſcience toward God, 
endure grief. | 1 Pet. ii. 19. 
Now is Cupid a child of conſcience; he makes reſtitution. 
5 Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
le had, againſt right and conſcience, by ſhameful treachery, 
intruded himſelf into another man's kingdom in Africk. 
£ | | Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
What you require cannot, in conference, be deterred be- 
von this time. | 8 | Milton. 
Hler majeſty is, without queſtion, obliged in conſcience to 
endeavour this by her authority, as much as by her practice, 
Sao Project for the Advancement of Religion. 


- conſcience of the lame is the accompliſhment of _— reſt. 
| 3 acon. 


+. ME reaſon why the ſimpler ſort are moved with authority, 


is the conſcience of their own ignorance, Hooker, b. ii. $6. 
Ihe ſweeteſt cordial we receive at laſt, SN, 
Is conſcience of our virtuous actions paſt, Denham. 
with the cor:/c;erce of being in an ill cauſe, : 
&. Real tentiment; veracity z private thoughts. 
Do'ſt thou in conjcrence think, tell me, Emilia, 
That there be women do abute their huſbands, 
In ſuch groſs kind? 5 | 
They did in their conſezences know, that he was not able to 
ſend them any part of 1t, | 
5. Scruple; dithculty. e 
We muſt make a conſcience in keeping the juſt laws of ſu- 
periours. Taylors Holy Living, 
Why ſhould not the one make as much conſcience of be- 
traying for gold, as the other of doing it for a cruſt? 


= Pope. 


8 . ; L'Eftrange. | | 
Children are travellers newly arrived in a ſtrange country; | 
we ſhould therefore make conſezence not tomillead them. Locke, |. 


6. In ludicrous language, reaſon; reaſonableneſs. 
Why do'ſt thou weep? Can'ſt thou the conſezence lack, 
To think I ſhall lack friends? _ 
Half a dozen fools are, in all conſcience, as many as you 


ſhould require. Set. 


CoxrsCiENTIOUS, adj. [from conſcience.] Scrupulous; cx- | 


actly juſt; regulated by conſcience. | Ts 
Lead a lite in ſo conſcientious a probity, as in thought, 


word and deed,to make good the character of an honeſt man. 


FE ER „„Lange. 
- CoxnSCIE'NTIOUSLY. adj. [from conſcientious.] According 


to the direction of conſcience. 


More ſtreſs has been laid upon the ſtrictneſs of law, than 


conſcientiouſly did belong to it. I' Eſtrange. 
There is the erroneous as well as the rightly informed 


coniciencez and if the conſcience happens to be deluded, ſin 


does not therefore ctaſe to be ſin, becauſe a man committed 
it conſcientiouſly. South's Sermons, 


nels of juſticez tenderneſs of conſcienee. 


— 


It will be a wonderful conſcientiouſneſsin them, if they will 


content themſelves with Jeſs profit than they can make. Locke, | 
Co'NSCIONABLE. adj. [from conſcience.] Reaſonable; juſt ; | 
according to conſcience, BR 


Aknave, very voluble; no farther conſcionable than in ut- 
ting on the meer form of civil and humane ſeeming. Shak, 


Co'NsSCIONABLENESS. z. J. [from coꝝſcionable.] Equity; 


reaſonableneſs. 


Co'NSCLIONABLY. adv. [from c In a manner! 


ag recable to conſcience; reaſonab 

A prince mult be uſed coꝝſciona 
perſon. Rs 

 Co'xsc1ovs. adj. | conſerius, Latin. | 

1. Endowed with the power of knowing one's own thoughts 

and actions. „ 5 

Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not conſcious of 

its own exiſtence, Bentley" s Sermons. 


7 juſtly. 
ly as well as a common 


Among ſubſtances ſome are thinking or $— oj beings, 


or have a power of thought. atts's Logick. 


2. Knowing from memory; having the knowledge ot any 
0 2 | 


thing without any new information. 
The damſel then to Tancred ſent, | 


Who conſcious of th' occaſion, fear'd th event. Dryden. 


The reſt ſtood trembling, ſtruck with awe divine, 
ZEneas only conſcious to the ſign, = 
Preſag'd th event. Dryden's Zn. 
Roſes or honey cannot be thought to ſmell or taſte their 

own ſweetneſs, or an organ be conſcious to its muſick, or gun- 
powder to its flaſhing or noiſe. Bentley's Sermons, 
4. Bearing witnels by conſcience to any 2 


The queen had been ſolicitous with the king on his be- 


half, being coꝝſcious to herſelf that he had been encouraged 
by her. Clarendon, b. viii. 
Co xsciovs rx. adj. from conſcious.) With knowledge of 
one's own actions. | 
It theſe apt with their conſeiouſneſs, always re- 
mained in the mind, the ſame thinking thing would be always 
conſciouſly preſent. 
 Co'XSCLOVUSNESS. 2. ſ. [from conſcious.) 
1. The perception of what paſſes in a man's on mind. Locke, 
If ſpirit be without thinking, I have no idea of any thing 
left; therefore con/croufneſs mult be its eſſential attribute. 
| Watts. 
Such ideas, no doubt, they would have had, had not their 
conſciouſneſs to themſelves, of their ignorauce of them, kept 
them from ſo idle an attempt. Locke. 
2+ Iuternal ſenſe of guilt, or innocence. 


Lecke. 


1. To make ſacred; to 1 to lacred uies, 


 CoO'NSECRATER. 2. /. from conſecrate.] One that performs 


1. Arite or ceremony of dedicating and devoting things or 


2. Ihe ackof deciaring one holy by canonization. | 
The Roman calendar ſwells with yew conſecrations of 

| CONSECTARY. adj. [from conſetarius, Lat.] Conſequent; 
Shakeſpeare's Othello. | 


Clarendon, b. viii. | 


 CoNnsECU'TION, #. 7 { conſecutto, Latin. 


Shakeſpeare's Timon. | 


Taylor's Holy Living. 


ſeiouſneſs of his provocations, it become his intereſt there 
ſhould be none. Gowernmeit of the Tongue, 8 3. 
An honeſt mind is not in the power of a diſhoneſt: to break 
its peace, there mult be ſome guilt or conjcrouſueſs. Pope. 
Co'NSCRIPT. adj. [from conjeribs, Latin.] A term uſed in 
ſpeaking of the Roman ſenators, who were called Patres 
conſcripli, from their names being written in the regiſter of 
the ſenate, 
COoNnSCRIPTION. . ſ. [corfcriptic, Latin.] An enrolling or 
regiſtering. | Meek, 


To CONSECRATE. v. a. [confecro, Latin.) 


Enter into the holieit by the blood of Jeſus, by a new and 
living way which he hath conſecrated tor us, Heb. x. 20. 
I he water cenſecrale tor ſacrifice, 
Appears all black. | Waller. 

A bithop ought not to conſecrate a church which the pa- 
tron has built for filthy gain to himſelf, and not tor true de- 
votion. . Ayliffe's Parer gon. 

2. To dedicate inviolably to ſome particular purpoſe, or per- 
ſon; with 70. 5 

He ſhall conſecrote unte the Lord tie das of his ſeparation, 
and ſhall bring a lumb of the tirk year tor a treſpaſs offering. 
h | amb, vi. 12. 

3. To canonize. | ORE 

CO'NSECRATE. adj. from the verb.] Conſecrated; ſacred; 

devoted; devote; dedicated. 3 

Shouldſt thou but hear I were licentious; 
And that this body, conjecrate to thee, X 
24 ruffian luſt ſhould be contaminate, Shekeſpeare. 
he cardinal ſtanding before the choir, lets them know 
that they were Cates in that coxjecrate place to ling unto 
G | Eucon's Henry VII. 
Into thele ſecret ſhades, cry'd ſhe, 5 85 
Ho dar'it thou be ſo bold | 
To enter, conjecrate to me; TEE | 
Or touch this hallow'd mold? Drapton's Queen of Cynth: 


the rites by which any thing is devoted to ſacred purpoſes. 
Whether it benot againſt the notion of à ſacrament, that 
the conjecrater alone thould partake of it. Atterbur,. 
CONSECRA'TION. 2. /. from conjecrate.)] | 


perſons to the ſervice of God, with an application of certain 
proper lolemnities. N ... Aplifft's Parergon. 
At the erection and con/ecration as well of the tabernacle as 
of the temple, it pleaſed the Almighty to give a ſign. Hooker. 
The conſecration of his God is upon his head. Numb. vi. 7. 
We muſt know that corfecration makes not a place ſacred, 
but only ſolemnly declares it to: the gift of the owner to 
God makes it God's, and conſequently ſacred. _ Scuth. 


ſaints. - -- | Hale Origin Mankind. 
conſequential; following by conſequence. | 
From the incontiſtent and contrary determinations there- 


CO'NSECTARY, . ſ. [from the adjeCtive.} Deduction from 
premiſes; conſequence z corollary. _ 
Theſe propoſitions are conſectaries drawn from the obſerva- 
tions. Weoodwward's Natural Hiſtory. 


1. Tran of conſequences; chain of deduttions z concatena- 

tion of propolitiuns, | 15 Ix ER 4 i x7; OM = 
Some c 1 are ſo intimately and evidently connexed 

to or found in the premiles, that the concluſion is attained, 


2. Succellion. 


colour remains in the ſenſorium. Newton's Ot 
3. In altronomy. | | 
ſion, is the ſpace between one conjunction of the moon with 
the ſun unto another. Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 
CONSE CUTIVE. adj. { conſecutif, French. e 
1. Following in train; uninterrupted; ſucceſſive. 5 
T hat obligation upon the lands did not come into diſuſe 
but by fifty d ee years of exemption. Arbuth, on Coms. 
2. Conſequential; regularly ſucceeding. £4 
This is ſezming to comprehend only the actions of a man, 
conſecutive to volition, _ „„ | Locke. 
ConsFCUTIVELY. ad {from confecutive.] A term uied 
in the ſchool philoſophy, in oppoſition to antecedently, and. 
ſometimes to effectively or cauſally. N Dict 
To CONSE'MINATE. HV. a. [ conjemino, Latin. ] To ſow diffe- 
rent ſeeds together. N Dick. 
 ConsE'NSION. . /. [confenſio, Latin.] Agreement; accord, 


not poſſibly, by their mutual contact, and preſſing and ftrik- 
ing, compoſe one greater individual animal, with one mind 


Bentley. 
[ conſenſus, Latin.] 8 
1. The act of yielding or conſenting. 
If you ſhall cleave to my coxjext, when *tis, 
It ihall make honour for you. © Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Jam far from exculing or denying that compliance; tor 
. plenary conſent it was not. King Charles. 
When thou can'ſt truly call theſe virtues thine, 
Be wile and free, by Heav'n's conſent and mine. Dryden. 
+ Concord; agreement; accord; unity of opinion. | 
The fighting winds would op there and admire, 
Learning, conſent and concord from his lyre. 
3. Coherence with; relation to; corrc{pondeuce, 


' CONSENT. . { 


= i 


| | Demons found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 
Whoſe power hatha true conſent 
With planet orwith clement. WE 
» Tendency to one point; joint operation. 
Such is the world's great harmony that ſprings 
From union, order, full 
In ee | 
The perception one part has of another, by means of ſome 
fibres and nerves common to them both; and thus the ſtone. 
in the bladder, by vellicating the tibres there will effect and 
draw them ſo into ſpaſins, as to affect the bowels in the ſame 
manner by the intermediation of nervous threads, and cauſe 
a colick; and extend their twitches ſometunes to the ſtomach, 
and occaſion vomitings. — — 
To CONSE'NT. v. u. e Latin.] | 
1. To be of the ſame mind; to agree, 
2. Toco-operate to the ſame end. : 3 
3. To Ven ; to give conſent; to allow; to admit, With 10. 
e comets, ſcourge the bad revolting ſtars 
That have conſented unto Henry's death. | 


+> 


* 


In this we conſent unto you, if ye will be as we be. Gene/s. 
Their num rous thunder would awake 

Dull earth, which does with heav'n conſent | 

To all they wrote. 5 Waller. 

CONSENTA'NEOUS. adj. [conſentaneus, Latin.) Agreeable 
to; conſiſtent with. 1 85 4 

In the picture of Abraham ſacrificing his ſon, Iſaac is de- 

ſcribed a little boy z which is not conſentaneous unto the cir- 

cumſtance of the text. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. c.8. 


2. Following as the effect of a cauſe. With 73. 
of, conſectary impieties and concluſions may ariſe. Brown. | 


3. Sometimes with upon. 


| CONSEQUENT. 2. . | 
1. Contequence; that which follows from: previous prevet. 


and without any thing of ratiocinative progrels. Hale. 


In aquick conſecutien of the colours, the impreſſion of every | 


Ihe month of conſeculion, or, as ſome term it, of progrel- 


£2 "vi 
1c 


great number of ſuch living and thinking particles could 


and underitanding, and a vital coſer/ion of the whole body. | 


Couvley.} 


Milton. 


conſent of things. EJayon Man. | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


CON 


the practice, it being very agreeable and conſent _ 
6 one's nature, ammond's Pyg tical cute 
ONSENTANEOUSLY- adv. L from c . > Cateckijn, 
ably; PTR. ſuitably. ms 
aracelivs did not always wri 1 n N 
ſelt, that his opinions — confidentſ” eh to him. 
every place of his writings, where he ſceins to Ce Ng ita 
CONSENTA'NEOUSNESS. 2. /. [trom conſent; 1 e-bk 
ment; contiſtence. or} Ar 
CONSE'NTIENT. adj. [ conſentiens, Latin.] 
in 4 enz not 8 in lentiment. 
e authority due to the entient ind, 
of the univerſal church. OxforaR ee 
CONSEQUENCE. 2. / {nj 
1. That which follows trom 
2. Event; eſtect dt a caulc. 
: | Spirits that know _ | 
All mortal conjequences have pronounc'd it. Szateg 
„Shun the bitter cox/2quence ; for know. n, 
The day thou cateſt thereof, thou ſhalt die P 
3. Propoſition collected from the agreement of alk ny Ut, 
propohtions ; deduction z conclulion. 3 
It is no good conſequence, that becauſe 
being happy, theretore it forbids us all y 


A p 19 
< Sroecing; United 


ei t and prag: 
ea Ap ainſt the (aq ura 

Fe es rg. CVE 
equertta, Latin.] 5 
any caule or Principle, 


reaſon aims eu 
luntary luficrin 


N 14 — Decay f BY 
4. N laſt propoſition of a ſyllogiſm; as, a 22 5 / } 
GORE hc gels: l FFF 
5 our Sa vou, 15 Ol) duty : prayer 5 commanded, l. 
. prayer is our duty, | | 
Can tyllogithin ſet things right ? | 
No, majors toon with minors holits 
Or both in friendly contort join'd, 
be conſequence limps falſe behind, p 
5. Concatenation of cautes and ettects. 7 
Sorrow being the natural and direct off | 
frirlt brought {in into the world, 
bring in lorrow too. 
Leſt -+ .: | 
That I mult after thee, with this thy ſons 
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7. Importance; moment. | 
ORs, The inſtruments of darkneſs, 
Win us with honeſt trifles, to betray us 

In deepelt conſequence. -  Shakeſpeore's Nachel 

| Ihe anger of Achilles was of ſuch ci 1 

| brotied the kings of Greece. Adiſn'; &. claro 1 Ne bs 

_. *Theircommon people are ſunk in poverty, lonorincs: 1 

cowardice; and ot as little'confequence AS WO! NEn fa Tu chi ares 

3 . Sago Prejbyterian Plea 97 Mar, 

CONSEQUENT. adj. | conjequens, Latin. ! 1 


1. Following by rational deduction. 


It was not a power poſlible to be inherited, becanſe the 
e. was conſequent to, and built on, an vc pertecil 


_ 

ns 

\ {X14 
* 


Locte. 


This ſatisfaction or diſſatis faction, conſequtont ona m 
acting ſuitably or unſuitably to con cience,! 
not caſily to be worn out. 


13 11 * 
a I 4 ume! * 


3 
7 
South d I/ Maibs 


tions by rational deduction. 


in nothing to be followed? This conſcgucnt were good, it ca 
the cuſtom of the people of Got is to be oblerved, E 
40 Elfect; that which follows an acting caule. 
I hey were ill paid; and they were IIl goverred, which 
always a conjeqrent of ill paynient. Davies an T. 
Ile could tec co; equents yet dormant in their ri 
- andettects vet unborn. EE ons 0egith's. erm 
C OXSEQUE N'TIAL. @dj, [fromconſerrent.) 
1. Produced by the necetfary concatenation ot ef, #8 to gut 
We fometimes wrangle, when we ſhould debate, 
A eonjequential ill which freedom draws ; 
A had ettect, but from a noble cauiſe. Fe. 
2. Having the coniequences jut:ly connected with he lie- 
miſes; conclutive., | | 
Though theſe Kind of arguments may ſeem objeurt; v4, 
upon a due conhideration of them, they we highty dle 
guential, and concludent tommy purpoſe, Hat: Orig. C Mate 
CONSEQUE'NTIALLY. ad, from con/equential., 


La | 
7 


„ 4* 774 
A dis $44 HS 


1. With juit deduction of con{cquences ; with kt cons 
tion of ideas. e 
No body vrites a book without meani ng ſomething, . * 
he niay not have the faculty of writing corſequentia!l). - 4 
expiciling his meaning. A. Alien Mig Ex,. 

2. By coniequenee; not immediately; eventually, 4 
This relation is ſo neceſſary, that God himielt can 

charge a rational creature trom it; although c]. 

indeed he may do ſo, by the annihilation of fuck crew! bs 


& „ 


3. Ina regular ſeries. | N , 
|, Were a man a king in his dreams, and a beggar s 


and dreamt confequertially, and in continued u 
ſchemes, would he be in reality a king ona beggar? 4 = 
CONSEQUE'NTIALNESS.../. from confjeqtc nid.) Ne, 
conſecũtion of diſcourie. 5 
CO'NSEQUENTLY. adv. [from conſequent.) 
1. By conſequence; neceſſarily ; inevitably ; by te ce: 
tion of effects to their cauſes. ad 
In the molt 3 poem a perfect idea was Tequie, 
conſegucntly al ts ought rather to imitate it. 42 * 
The place of the ſeveral forts of terreitrial matter “ 
in the fluid, being contingent and uncertain, then U 
tures with each other are conjequert!; 10. 2 
2. In conſequence; i vis th, 5 3 
There is conſepuentiy, upon this diſtinguiſning pics 


an inward ſatistaction or diſſatisfaction in the heart te 
man, after good or evil. South 5 Nn. 
Co'xSEQUENTNESS. z. ſ. [from conſequent.] R 
nection of propoſitions; conſecution of He,. , | 
Let chem examine the corfſequentneſs of the Wan ns | 
the doctrine I deliver, Digby ox the Soul, U 
CONnSE'RVABLE. adj, [from conſerd, Latin, 559 
pable of being kept, or maintained. | 
CONSERVANCY. 7. . [from conjer vas, Laine, we 
held by the Lord Mayor of Londen tor t Tae 
the fiſhery on the river Thames are called C0997 9 
Vancy. | | | 
' CONSERVA'TION. v. ſ. [conſervatio, Latin] „ e 
1. The act of preſerving; care to Keb trem periufs !“ 
nuance; protection. e 
Though there do indeed happen ſome alters 
| globe, yet they are ſuch as tend rather tote 07 4 l= 
er vation of the earth, and its productions, 3 1.7 
order and deſtruction of both. V νννννν,,]ẽ0ta. 7 
2. Preſervation from corruption. 2 
It is an enquiry of excellent uſe, to £2.qu7e Nepeia che- 
of preventing or ſtaying of putretaction; #0! 


—— 0 


* wy . > & 
1 Daten ot bodies. Hirt: 
liſteth the means of co/erValzr Baan : Natural Fi 2 


1.4208 48 
m.] Huus 


CoxnSE'RVATIVE. adj. [from confers, La. 
power of oppoſin 


dimmution or iniery. 


No man doubts of a Supreme Being, vetil, from the con- 


It will golk ne pains te bring you to the knowing, nor to | 


The tpherigal 


. y it a 
ure, as to all heavenly bodies, 19 fs 


Doth it follow that they; being not the people of God, ve 


C 
1. 


2 


CON CO 


| | 5 C being a flexible and pon- 
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ür b delt nor aways „bre arc hes 5 1. The act of 8 ing is conſigned. the hug g TION . . [from conſociate.] | 
to the d — 9 their molt obvious and . put #4 * 5 The writing by which any wes. Fo Tati ] Having one | CoxS0CIa * | | 
21. Ea | 2. ul be or contribute to the 3 4 nie Effoy CoNns!MILAR. adj. from conſimilis, 1 5 Dick. . * _ ſuch a conſociation of offices between the dow 
n y uletul, oyle's Proemial Hay. emblance | i, be ue help to ſuſtain his N 
12 R 8 *. | on reſem . . | reeds, that they ma e u R ; 
See v id c trivial occurrences by forcibly im: 76 CONSIST. w. a, [ confiſlo, Latin. ] and whom bi 3 Ben. Yabnfon'r Diſcoveries, { 
ein cos they think to acquire a confuderableneſs, and are forcibly im- To ſubſiſt; not to periſh. SY . Col.i. | power, as he ; "RP | 
* poted | , be Tongue, $9. | 1. To ſubſiſt; : d by him all things con. Union; intimacy; companionſhip. ince, he had 1 
. ccd upon the com any. eee the tongue, Y « He is betore all things, an * | 2, | 6 © loner and fo varions conſociation with a prince, he : 
rad His. 1 In ahr. «dv. [from conjiderable.] hiokef 2. To continue fixed; ALS P e, as air doth with air, or * 1 it were, two lives in his own fortune an 
rug! „degree deſervin notice, though not the Sheit. bees Flame doth not mingle wit ame, h contiguous z as It | now go m_— | Wotton. 
and Europe itil conſiderably gains, PRE | water with water, but only remainet Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. greatneis. 
ſoit ge Weil by their good example and their Pains. Roſcommon. cometh to paſs betwixt conſiſting bodies. N | | 
| g * ih in. portance; unportantly. | ' | 
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| ConsSOLIDATIVE., adj. [from conſolidate.] That which has 


} 
* 
1 
4 


Conso rA. ech. from conſole.] That which admits com- 
tort. 


To Co'NSOLATE. W. a. [cnſolor, Lat.] To comtort; to con- 


ſole; to cale in wor + 
| will be gone, 
That pitiful rumour may report my flight, 
To conſolatethineear. Shakeſp. All's Well that Ends Mell. 
What may ſomewhat conjolate all men that honour virtue, 
we do not dilcover the latter icene ot his mitery in authors of 
antiquity. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vu. c. 17. 
Coxs oA TION. 1. /. [confolatio, Latin.] Comfort; allevia- 
tion of miſery; ſuch alleviation as is produced by partial re- 
medlies. | | ; 
We that were in the jaws of death, were now brought into 
a place where we found nothing but confolatins, Bacon. 
| Acaintt ſuch cruelties, 
With inward co/olations recompens d; 
And oft ſupported to, as hall amaze 5 
I' heir proudett perſecutors. Milton's Par. Loft, b. X11, 
Let the righteous perſevere with patience, ſupported with 
this conſplation, that their labour ſhall not be in vain. Rogers. 
CoxsoLa'TOR. 2. . [Latin.] A comfortert. 
ConsSO'LATORY. 2. /. (from conſolate.] A ſpeech or writing 
containing topicks of comfort. | 
BETS Conſolutories writ WY 
With ſtudied argument, and much perſuaſion ſought, 


Lenient of grief and anxious thought. Ts Adoniſtes. 
Cox soLATORY. aj. [from conjolate.] Tending to give 


comfort. 
to tree from the ſenſe of miſery. 

Others the {yren filters compaſs round, „ 
And empty heads conſele with empty found. Pope's Dunc. 
CONSOLE. u. J. { French. ] In architecture, 1s a part or mem- 

ber projecting in manne1 ot a bracket, or ſhoulder-piece, 
ſerving to ſupport a cornice, buſt, vale, beam, and frequently 
uſed as Keys of arches. . Chambers - 
CoNnSO'LER. A. / [from conſole.} One that gives comfort. 
Pride once more appears upon the ſtage, as the great c0/7- 
ſoler of the miſeries of 


To CON SOLE, v.a. [ conſolor, Lat.] To comfort; to cheer; | 


quality of uniting wounds. 


©. 


7 CONSO'LIDA'TE. w. a. [ confolider, Fr. folidus, Lat.] 


1. To form into a compact and fold body; to harden; to 


unite into a ſolid mats, 


The word may be rendered either he ſtretched, or he fixed | 
and conſolidated the earth above the waters. Burnet's Theory. 
The effects of ſpirits in itopping hemorrhages, and % 


lidating the fibres, is well known to chirurgeons. Arbuthuct. 
2. To combine or unite two parliamentary bills into one. 


: To CONSO'LIDATE. w.n. To grow frm, hard, or jolid. 


In hurts and ulcers in the head, dryneſs maketh them more 
apt to conjolidate. Bacon's Natural Tiflory, Ne 785. 
Ihe fand, (parry, and flinty matter was then loft, and fu— 


ſceptible of any form in thele ſhelly moulds; and it cite 


_ dated, and became hard afterwards. Woodwward's Nat. Hijt. 


CoxsoLlipa'tION. 1. J. ¶ from conſolidate. ] 
1. Ihe act of uniting into a ſolid maſs. 


- _ The caxſoli.lation of the marble, and of the ſtone, did not 
fall out at random. 


3. In law, it is uted tor the combining and untung of two be- 
1 5 1 Coavel. 


the quality of healing wounds. Die. 


CO'NSONANCE. LP TOS 3 | 

Cox SON AN CV. 5 n. ſ. | conſenance, Fr. conſonans, Latin. 
1. Accord of found, _ | | at 

| The two principal conſorances that moſt raviſh the ear, are, 
by the conſent of all nature, the fitth and the octave. Wotton. 


| And winds and waters tlow'd 
In conſonauce. | 


tions and deciſions of former times. Hate s Law of Fiiglandd. 
I have thus largely ſet down this, to ſhew the perfect con- 


-  ſonancy of our perſecuted church to the doctrine of {cripture 
Hammond on Fundamentals. 
3. Agreement; concord; friendſhip. A ſenſe now not uled. 


and antiquity. 


Let me conjure you by the rights of our fellowſtuip, by the 
cnſonancy ot our youth. Shakeſpears”s Hamiet. 


k — 


CONSONANT. adj. ¶ conſonans, Lat.] Agrecablez accord- 


ing; conliitent ; followed by either avith or f. . 
Were it conſonant unto realon to divorce theſe two ſen— 
tences, the former of which doth ſhew how the latter is re- 
{trained ? F | _ © Hooker. 
That where much is given there ſhall be much required, is 

a thing conſonant with natural equity. 
Religion looks conſonant t9 itſelf. 
He diſcovers how conjoront the account which Notes hath 


left, of the primitive earth, is to this from nature. Woodavard. 
 CoxnsoxANT. 2. /. [wnſonans, Latin. ] A letter which cannot 


be ſounded, or But goes, wh hs by itlelf. 
In all vowels the paſſage o 
without any appulſe of an organ of ſpecch to another: but in 


you abſtract the corſonants from the vowels) wholly preclud- 
ing all ound; and, in all of them, more or lets checking and 
abetting it. Holder's Elements of Speech. 
He conſidered theſe as they had a greater mixture of vowels 

or conſonants, and accordingly employed them as the verſe re- 
quired a greater ſmoothneſs. Pope's Efſay on Homer. 
Co NSONANTLY, adv, [from conſonant.) Conliticntly ; a- 


oy greeably. | 


his as conſorantly it preacheth, teacheth, and delivereth, 

as if but one tongue did peak for all, Hooker, b. v. & 42. 

_ Ourſelves are formed according to that mind which framcs 
things coajonartly to their reſpective natures. | 

: | Glanwille's Scepfir, c. i. 

If he will ſpeak. conſonantly to himiclt, he muit ſay that 

happened in the original conſtitution. Tillatſon. 

Co'xSONANTNESS, 2. /. [from conſonant.] Agrecableneſs; 

conũſtency. 8 Dit. 

Co'xS0NOUSs. adj. [conſorus, Latin.] Agreeing in ſound ; 

ſymphonious. . 


Coxso IA TION. nf. [from conſopio, Latin,] The act of lay- 


ing to ſlecp. | 

One of his maxims is, that a total abſtinence from intem- 
perance is no more philolophy than a total conjopiation of the 
lenſes is repole. Digby 10 Pope. 


CONSORT. 770 [ confors, Latin. It had anciently the accent 


= the latter ſyſtable, but has it now on the former. ] 
1. Companion; partner; general! 00 "of 1 
=_ 'p —— 5. ys 3 generally a partner of the bed; a 
Male he created thee ; but thy conſort 
F emale for race: then blets*d mankind, and ſud, 
Be frunful, multiply, and 611 the earth. 
Thy Bellona, who the conjore came, 
Not only to thy bed, but to thy fame, 
He ſingle choſe to live, and ſhun'd to wed, 
Well pleas'd to want a canſort of his bed. Dryden's Fables. 
His warlike Amazon her hott invades, 


Denham. 


Tu' imperial oy of the crown of Spades, Pope. 
2. An aſſembly; a divan; a conſultation, 
In one conſort there ſat 
Cruel revenge, and rancorous deſpite, | 
Dilloyal treaſon, and hcart-burning hate, Fairy Queen 


man. Comment. on Popc's H. un Man. | 
Cox sOLID ANT. adj. from confolidate. ] That which has the | 


Woodweard's Natural Hiſtory. | 
2. The annexing of one bill in parliament to another. | 


: 7 Thomſon”s Spring. | 
2. Conſiſtency; congruence: agrecableneſs. SS: 
Such deciſions held conſonancy and congruity with reſolu- 


Decay of Piety. | 
Decay of Pitiy.. 


the mouth is open and tree, 


Mult, Par. Loft, 


3. A number of inſtruments playing together; a ſymphony. 
I his is probably a miitake for concert. CRY 
A. conſort of muſick in a banquet of wine, is as a ſignet of 
carbuncle ſet in gold. Eccleſiaſticus, xxxii. 5. 
4. Concurrence; union. a 
Take it ſingly, and it carries an air of levity; but, in con- 
fort with the reſt, you ſee, has a meaning quite different. 


To Cons0'RT. v. . [trom the noun.] To affociate with; to 
unite with; to Keep company with. | 
What will you do? Eet'y not conſort with them. Shak. 
Which of the Grecian chicts conjorts with thee? Dryd. 
To CONSORT. v. a. | 
1. To join; to mix; to marry, | 
He, with his coſorted Eve, 
He begins to conſort himſelf with men, and thinks himielt 
one, | Locke on Education, & 213. 
2. Lo accompany, | | | 
| Vl meet with you upon the mart, 
And afterward conſort you 'till bed-time. Shakeſpeare. 


Cons RTABLE. adj. from conſort.] To be compared with; 


to be ranked with; ſuitable. | 
He was conſortableto Charles Brandon, under Henry VIII. 

who was equal to him, | Fe | Wotton. 
CoONSO'RTION, 2. /. {confortic, Latin.] Partnerſhip; fellow- 
ſhip; ſociety. 85 Diet. 
CONSPE'CTABLE, adj. from conſpectus, Latin. ] Eaſy to be 
ſeen. Diet. 
CONSPECTU'ITY. 2. f. { from conſpetus, Lat.] Sight; view; 


{pcare, and perhaps corrupt. 


character? Shahcpuare's Coridlanus. 
CONSPE'RSION. 7. ſ. [confperſio, Lat.] A iprinkling about. 
: e | NE r 
Cox sI TY. 7. f. [from conſpicuous.] Brightneis; fa- 
vourablenets to the igt. e | 
If this definition be clearer than the thing defined, mid- 
night may vie tor confþicutty with noon. GIUUUUS ]. 
CONSPUCUOUS. | eenfpicuns, Latin. | 
1. Obvious to the ſight; ſeen at diftance. | 
| Or come 1 leis conſpicuous? Or what change 
Abſents thee ? Milton's Paradiſe Lojt, b. x. l. 307. 
2. Eminent; famous; dittnguithed. © e 
lle attributed to each of them that virtue which hethougnt 
moſt conjprcenoys in them. Dryilen's Jiu. Nearcalon, 
Thy tather's merit points thee out to view,. | 
And ſets thee in the taircit point of liglit, | 
To make thy virtues or thy iaults £01Ptcuous, 
i Tue houte of lords, | 
Couonſpicuous feene? .  * Pope's Epiſt. of Horace. 
ConsPrevousLyY. adv. [from conſpicuous, | 
1. Obvioully to the view. 5 | 
Thete methods may be preſerved conſpicuouſly, ana intirely 
diltinct, Fl Wails's Logic, p. iv. c. 1. 


Addiſon. 


2, Eminently ; famouſly ; remarkably.  _ 
CONSPI CUOUSNESS. #./. [from conſpicuous. ] 


1. Expolure to the view; itatc of heing viſible ata diſtance. 


portioned fabricks; yet they appear to but in that twilight, 
which is requitite to their confpricuouſneſs. Heye. 
2. Eminence; fame; celebrity. yr. PG 
— Their writings atiract more readers by the author's con- 
ſpicuouſueſs. CY Boyle on Colours. 
CONSPIRACY. 2./. [ confpiratio, Latin. ] „„ 
1. A private agreement among ſeveral perſons to commit ſome 
crime; a plot; a concerted treaſon, - | e 
| Ce ns oo 74 2; | 
Sham'ſt thou to ſhew thy dang'rous brow by night, + 
When evils are mott free? Shakeſpeare's Juitns Cesar. 
I had forgot that toul corfprracy | 
Of the beat Caliban, and his confed'rates, 
Againſt my life. | 
When ſcarce he had efcap'd the blow 
Of faction and ce, 
Death did dus promis'd hopes deſtroy. Diyden. 
2. In law, an agreement of men to do any thing; always taken 


leatt, falſely ro indict one, or to procure one to be indieted of 

felony. | „ 
3. A concurrence; a general tendency of many cauſes to one 

event. IE | Fo 3 | 

When the time now came that mitery was ripe for him, 


frame fit occations to lead him unto it. - Side, b. ii. 


ConsPURANT. adj, [ confpirans, Latin. ] Conſpiring;ʒ cugaged 


in a conlpiracy or plot; plotting. 
88 I hou art a traitor, | | 
Conſpirant gainſt this high illuſtrious prince. 
CONSPIRA' TION. . U. | conſpiratio, Latin. | A plot. Ae. 
CONSPI'RATOR. 7. /. [trom coin, Lit. ] A man engaged 
in a plot; one who has ſecretly concerted with others com- 
miſſion of a crime; a plotter. | 


Nh 0 N Other. [ Achitophelis among the co/prrators with Abſalom. 2 $2772. 
all coſunauts there is an app ſe of the organs, ſometimes (it | 


Stand back, thou manitett couſpiratory; 


Atterbury. | 


The ſtory heard attentive. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt, b. vil. a 


ſenſe of ſeeing. This word is, I belicve, peculiar to Shake- 


What harm can your bitlon conſþeZ47tzes glean out of this 


— 


| 


Looked on with ſuch a weak light, they appear well pro-“ 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | 


in the evil part. It is taken for a contederacy of two at: the | 


Cowvel. | 


there was a conſpiracy in all heavenly and eartuly things, to | 


: Shakeþ.}] 


Thou that contriv'ſt to murder our dread lord. SV. 


But let the bold conjþrrator beware z . 
For Heav'n makes princes its peculiar care. Dryden. 
One put into his hand a note of the whole conſpiracy againſt 

him, together with all the names of the coſþpirators. South. 


'To CONSPIRE. v. 1. | confpiro, Latin.) 


1. To concert a crime; to plot; to hatch ſecret treaſon, 

55 Tell me what they deſerve, | 
That do conſpire my death with deviliſh plots PE 
Ot damned witchcraft ? Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

A What was 1t : 

That mov'd pale Cailius to conſpire? Shakeſpeare. 
They took great indignation, and conſpired agaimit the 
king. | Del aud the Dragon, 28. 
Let the air be excluded; for that underinineth the body, 
and conjþireth with the ſpirit of the body to diflolve it, bacon. 


- that is, to conſpire to know no woman, Brown's Vulg. Err. 
The prels, the pulpit, and the ſtage, 
Confpire to cenſure and expole our age. | 

2. To agree together; as, all things conſpire to make him happy. 


Take no care, 22 
Who chafes, who frets, and where confpirers are; 
Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be. Shakejp. Macbeth. 
CoxnsPI'RING Parsberg. [In mechanicks.] All tuchas act in 
direction not oppouite to one another. Harris. 


of defiling; detilement z pollution. 
CONSTABLE. . . { comes flabuli, as it is ſuppoſed. ] 
1. Lord high ce is an ancient officer of the crown, long 
ditufed in England, but lately ſubſiſting in France; Where 
the coflable commanded the mareſchals, and was the brit 


L . +. Le om 
land conſiſted in the care of the common peace of the land 
in deeds of arms, and in matters of war. Lo the court of 
the conflable and marſhal belonged the cognizance of con- 


tracts, deeds of arms without the realm, and combats and 


was created by the Conqueror, and the othce continued he- 


reditary till the thirteenth of Henry VIII. when it was laid 


There is in man a natural poſlibility to dettroy the world; | 


Raſcommon. 


CONSPLRER, 2. / [from canſpire.] & conſpirator; à plotter. 


 ConseuRCAa'Ti0N. . /. [from conſpurco, Latin.] The act 


54 = . : . Rep ef Pay hs oo 
officer of the army. The function of the conſtable ot Eng- 


. . . Fuat 
blaſonry of arms within it. The firlt conflable ot England 


5. Certain; not various; ſteady; firmly adherent, 
7 ; 9 9 q 
8 is care of {outs he ſtretch d, 


7 


"CON 


aſide, as being ſo powerful as to become 


| . troubleſ. 
king. From thete mighty magiſtrates are derived © to tha 
riour co/tables of hundreds and franchiſes: t, me inte, 


were ordained, in the thirteenth of Edward 1 ** of wog 
in every hundred for the conſervation of the Paas chdien 
of armour, "Thele are now called high conflably, and View 
continuance of time, and increate both of people 3 decaule 
have occaſioned others in every town of like mary ens, 
teriour authority, called petty conflables. Befd 1 t m. 
g have conſtables denominated from particular Ae die, we 
fable of the TJoaber, of Dover cafe of the cafile or 3s Cop. 
don; but thele are properly caſtellari, o Kerem 
caſtles. : ; Conuel, Cho ns: of 
Wen I came hither, IT was lord high conſtable 20 
And duke of Buckingham; now poor Edward abu 
The. DO 07? Shakeſpeare 
The knave conflable had ſet me i' th' ſtocks, i op he © 
ſocks, for a witch. — =Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Wine 
The conſtable being a ſober man, and known 0 boots 
my to tavie acts of 1edition, went among them, to che 
what they did. & Cheri. 
2. To over-run the CONSTABLE. [Perhaps from cou; 75 3 
Fr. the ſettled, firm and ſtated account.] To ſpend a 
than what a man knows himſclr to be worth: a i e 
Co'NSTABLESHIP. u. /. [from conſtable.] Tlie office... « 
conitable, iy Fans, 
This kceperſhip is annexed to the conflableſ} if of che cat. 
and that granted out in leate; Careaw's Survey of Carnal 
Co'NSPANCY. 2. ſ. { conflantia, Latin.) [OLNEY 
1. Iimnutability; perpetuity ; unalterable continuanes 
The laws of God himſelf no man will ever deny 10 be of 
a different conttitution from the former, in reſpect of -the 
one's C97 aucy, and the mutability of the other. Hooker 5 
2. Contittency ; un varied ſtate. | 1 8 


In a1 
Wn ent. 


SIS 1 * ; G . ? * 25 FY * 2 * * = - 
Incredible „that CH ινννν . ſuch a variety, ſuch à nud. 


Th plicity, od be the retuit of chance. Ray on the Cre 


* f 17 
WISH, 


3. Ruloitiion 35 fumneſs; ſteadineſs; unſtiaken dete mina on. 


In a mall ifle, amidſt the widett ſcas, 
Triumphant conſtancy has fix'd her feat; 
In vain the ſyrens ling, the tempeſts beat, 
4. Liſting atiection; continuance ot love, or fhendſhib. 
Conjtancy is ſuch a ſtability and firmneſs of trienditun, is 
overiouks and paſſes by leſſer taibires of kindneis, and v; 


Sap . : | , >, and vet 
till retains the tame hab!tual good-will to a friend. 3440. 
5. Certarnty 3. veracity z reality. | | 

But all the ſtory of the night told over, 
Mole witnefleth than fancy's images, 
And grows 50 ſomething of great conhfangj), 
But, bowever, ſtrange and admirable. Shake carte. 


CONSTANT: adj, [conjtans, Luun.] 
1. Frmz xd; not fluid. 2 
If you take highly rectified ſpirit of wine, and dephlegrol 
ſpirit of urine, and mix them, you may turn theſe two Hud 
liquors into a conftart body. Ehle Hiſlery of Firma, 
2. Unvaried; unchanged; immutabſe; durable. gf 
3. Firm; resolute; determined; immoveable; unſhaken. 
5 Hts Some ſhrewd contents, 
Now ſteal the colour from Bullanio's cheek + 
Some dear friend dead; elte nothing in the world 
Could turn to much the conſtitution & 
Of any corfloant man. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Vorice, 


4. Free from change of affection, 


Both loving one fair maid, they yet remained confort 
friends, | OS Sicney, b. u. 


Now, through the land, 
And like a primitive apottle preach'd ; 
- Still chrartul, ever conſtant to his call; 


our national conſtitution, and was corflat to its offices in de- 

votion, both in publick and in his family. Ad.. Freebouer. 

CONSTANTLY. adv. [from con 

tually ; certainly; ſteadily. Tg Pe 

It is ſtrange that the fathers ſhould never appeal; nay, that 

_ they {ſhould not conflantly do it. Tidlolſba. 

To CONSTE'LLATE, v. . [conſtelintus, Latin. ] To 
luſtre; to thine with one general ight. Wwe 

The ſeveral things which mott engage our affe ion, do, 

in a trantcendent manner, ſhine forth anc! corflellate in Gul. 

| | | 2574. 

To CONSTELLATE. v. a. To unite ſeveral ſhining bodies n 

one ſplendour. ; | 25 

hee foattered perfections, which were divided among 

the leveral ranks ot inferiour natures, were ſummed upard 

conſtell, ited! in ours; Glancwille's Sccſ i, 1. 


CoNSTELLATION. 2. /, [from conſtellate.] 


1.4 chiiter of fixed ſtars. 98 

For the ttars of heaven, and the corflellatrons 
not give their light. 5 3 

| Ihe carth, the air refounded, 


hereof, (hail 


The heav'ns and all the confletlations rung. Par. I . 
A conſtellatiou is but one; oe; 

: 4» PRC, ww. . q TIX: 
"Though "tis a train of ers. Drycen, 


2. An atſemblage of ſplendours, or excehlencies. 


The condition 18 4 @nffelt ation or Conuncture of all thole 
goſpel-graces, faith, hope, chiaritx, ſelf-denial, repent. 
5 ! foi Hammonds Pragical Catechiff% 
ö 4110 the 106K. (CN HIGHQ S FA& * * 
Cox STERN TIOR. z. ſ. [from conflerns, Latin.] Alton .- 
ment; amazement; alicnation ot mind by a jurpruc ; 17 
prite z wonder. N Ss 5 
They find the ſame holy conffernaticn upon themic!ves 148 


Jacub did at Bethel, which he called the gate ot heaven. 6-4-% 


The natives, dubious whom t 
They mult obey, in conflernation wt, 3 
Pill rigid conqueſt will pronounce their liege. Fries 
To CONS TIPATE. v. a.. from confiipo, Latin. 
1. To croud together into à narrow room; to ticken; © 
condentc. | | K 5 
Of cold, the property is to condente and crete Ba. 255 
It may, by amathng, cooling, and canfeparuy . N 
turn thent-into rain. „ Ka on de ee. 
There might ariſe ſome vertiginous motions o Wane” 
in the matter gf the chaos, whereby the atonts nus - 
thruſt and crouded to the middle or thole Whirlpools, = 
there conſtibale one another into great ſolid gloves» Betis. 
2. To ſtuff up, or ſtop by filling up the paſtages. 
It is not probable that any aliment fhould haze tne T 0 
of intirely cortipating or ſlrutting up the capiary e. 5 
Arbuthnot dn acide t, 
3. To bind the belly; or make coſtive. | 
CoxnsTiPa'TION. 2. /. {from conflifpate.] lenlatien. 
1. The act of crouding any thing into lets room; cone Se - 
This worketh by the detention of the ipirits, and on 
tion of the tangivle parts. Bacon's Natural Fiir: Se 
It requires either abſolute fulnets ot mattes, 0! 7 
cloſe conjiiation and mutual contact or its particles. Baal. 
2. Scoppaze ;z ohitruction by 3 e 
The mactivity of the gall occaſions a co by e 
belly. erbutbnot a Am kes 
Cons'TriTUENT. adj. [ conftituens, Latin. ] That when iy 1 
any thing what it is; neceſſary to existence; elemente; 
ſeutial; that of which any thing conliſts. narity ca- 
Body, toul, and reaſon, are the three parts neccid 2 
iti. nt of 4 man.  DrjdenS7H9" 4. 1 
All animals derived all the confituent mat 


fer of the } 
. . - » p 's . Nd 
dies, tuccefiively, in all ages, out ot this fund. / 11 


Pri. 


Pu many follow d, lov'd by moſt, admir'd by all. Ddr. 
He thewed his firm: adberence to religion as model} by 


ſtant. | Uuvariabiyz perp#- | 
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HT ..-Mhle that the figures and ſizes of its cogſtituent | 
1118 o be o jultiy adapted as to touch one ano- 
e point. | Bentley's Sermons. 
n ; 


ru ENT. ./ | I POE 3 0 £ 
0 of Gi which conſtitutes or ſettles any thing 


M In 
That WAY gi 
hs obſtrue : l : 
= tor the lymph in thoſe glands is a neceflary con- 
nutrition; x 
nent of the —_— 
2 8: ier. X 
Ile that deputes anot b ; 
; RE TITUT JM . g. [conflituo, Latin. ] 
* by = * 1 FR 
| To give Forma | 
N f *& ; . . . + g $4 
ee is not only a moral but chriſtian virtue, ſuch as 
N "LL" . 2 ” :* 
gr to the con/ittuting of all others. Decay of Plety. 
1$ ICCTNGT : x | 
1. erect z to citabluh. ; | ; 
. 1 malt obey laws appointed and conſiituted by lawful 
a ev. not againtt the law of God, Taylors Holy Living. 
To depute ; to appoint another to an othce. 
g * t 5 7 


5 derlrur ER. Ne / [from conſtitute.] He that conſtitutes 


* 


or appoints. ; | 75 

err TU TION. 1. /. [from conſtitute. Sn 
4 Act of conitituting z enacting; deputing; eſtabliſhing ; 
re e parts; oral qualities 
dc of being; particular texture of parts; natural qualities. 


Thus is more Meneficial to us than any other conftitution. | 


| | Bentley's Sermons. 

This light being trafected through the parallel priſms, it 

, Era any Change by the retraction of one, it loſt that 

Hon by the contrary refraction of the other; and ſo, 

Vin erettorech to its priſtine coꝶſtitution, became of the ſame 

den 26 at rr. Nexwton's Opticks. 
.. Corporeal frame. 


Amonalt many bad effects of this oily conftitutzon, there 


«ne advantage; ſuch who arrive to age, are not tubject to 
acre of fibres: | Arbuthnoat on Altments.. 
cn 3 8 2 , . . IF by 

4 Tanper of body, with reſpect to health or diſeaſe. 


If uch men happen, by their native conflitu7ions, to fall | 


0 the gout either they mind it not at all, having no leifuxe 
to be lick, or they uſe it like a dog. | T emple. 
Beauty is nothing elſe but a juit accord and mutual har 
ay of the members, animated by a healthful conflituton, 
, 5 5 5 Dryden's Dufreſuny. 
Temper of mind. | 5 | 
F . according to the conſtitution of a dull head, thinks 
a0 better wavy to ſhew himielt wite than by ſuſpecting every 
tung in his Way. 5 Sidney. 
Some dear friend dead; elſe nothing in the world 
Could turn 1o much the cornfretution | 


* — 


Ot any cenſtant man.  Shake/peare's Merchant of Venice. 
pion than was expected from his conflitution. Clarendon, 
Tn In 7 7 l 7 \ 1 7 i : * „ of a 

C titahliſhed form of government; 1yttem of laws and cul- 
tome. s : b 4 

The Norman conqu'ring all by might. 

Mixing our cuſtoms, and the form ot right, WY 

With toreign corflitutiyns he had brought. Daniel. 

J Particularlaw z cftablithed ufage; eſtabliſhment; inſtitution. 


own churches. b Hooker, b. iv. & 5. 
Conftitution, properly ſpeaking in the ſenſe of the civil law, 

s that law which is made and ordained by ſome king or em- 
peror; yet the canoniſts, by adding the word ſacred to it, 
met to ſignify the ſame as an eccleſiaſtical canon. Ayl He. 
ConsTITU"TIONAL.. adj. [from conflitution. } Pio 
. bred in the conſtitution; radical, Rue SOS 
It is not probable any conflititzonal illneſs will be commu- 


2. Contiftent with the conſtitution; legal. 
085TITU'TIVE.: adj. from conflitute.] ] 5 
3. That which conſtitutes any thing what it is; elemental; eſ- 
kntial 3 productive. = 5 
Although it be placed among the non-naturals, that is, 


G preſerve or deſtroy. Browr's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 9. 
The very elements and confeitutiwe parts of a ſchiſmatick, 
bing the elteem of himſelf, and the contempt of others. 


* Having the power to ena& or eſtabliſh. 
LONSTRATN, v. a. [conflraindre, Fr. conſiringo, Latin. 
Jo compel; to force to ſome action. | 
Thy fight, which ſhould 
Make our eyes flow with joy, 
Cnftrains them weep. 
To hinder by force; to reſtrain. 
| My ſire in caves conſlrains the winds, 
Can with a breath their clam*rous rage appeaſe; .:*:. 
{hey tear his whiſtle, and forſake the ſcas. Dryden. 
0 neceſſitate. i 55 
The ſcars upon your honour, therefore, he 


os pity as coxxflrained blemiſhes, 

Nothing deſerv'd. 
When to his luſt Egyſthus gave the fein, | 
« fate or we th" adult rous act conſtrain? Pope's Odyſſ. 

„late; to raviſh, | e 


Her ſpotleſs chaſtity, 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


1 ; ; : 3 
Auhuman traitors, you conſirain d and forc'd. Shakeſp. 
1 confine; to preſs, 

4 the ſtrait ſtays the flender waſte con rain Gay. 
ig INABLE; adj. [from conſtrain.] Liable to con- 
Wen 22nox10us to compulſon. | 5 
n men before ſtood bound in conſcience to do as 
3 51 eth, they are now, by virtue of human law, con- 
able; and, if they outwardly tranſgreſs, puniſhable. 
03TRAINER To. 79 80 
ram n.f. [from conſtrain.] He that conſtrains. 
ling 1 a a 7 [ controinte, F FR] Compultion ; com- 

——  — act of over- ru 
did ſuppoſe it ſhould be on conſtraiut; 
il, Heay'n be thank'd, it is but voluntary, WY 
5 Shakeſpeare's King Jobu. 
w ng man; and hither led by fame, 

, . 3 re but by my choice, I came. : Dryden. 
hon us to a8. 10 eure of happineſs, and the cogſtraint it puts 
ent ef Tibet r 1t, no body, I think, accounts — 
CONS yah Ah ; Oc. 
Toy AICT. D. a. Lconſtringo, conſtrictum, Latin.) 
To ww . PL confine into a narrow compals. | 
nn cauſe to ſhrink. _— 
bats $5.38 conſtrict the fibres and beten the ſolid 
SST on... Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Nn, 0 n. . [from conflri2.] Contraction; com- 
Ile air whic | 


Fader hel? h theſe receive into the lungs, may ſerve to 


by DOES equi 8 ö 
Ar dilate quiponderant to the water; and the con- 


elend in fl. on of it, may probably aſſiſt them to aſcend 
rzreros OT» . Kay on the Creation. 
Nees or SE 7 Lconſtrictor, Latin, ] That which com- 


Te : 
tne) z. PPOſed the conſtrictors of the eye-lids muſt be ſtrength- 


7 mt ili 
co TRT N . Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 


mal exiſtence; to make any thing what it 183 to 


He detended himſelf with undaunted courage, and leis 


| To CONSTRUE. v. a. 


We luwfully may obſerve the politive con/t:tu7zors of dur 


eh as neither naturally conſtituliaie, nor merely deſtructive, 


Decay of Piety. | 7855 De 
| COnNSTUPRA'TION. . J. [from conſtuprate.] Violation; de- 


2. Being of the tame kind or nature. 


Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 


ing the del; con- 


CON 


Which ſhipmen do the hurricano call, <1 | 
8 in mals by the almighty tun. Sbaleſpeare. 
Strong liquors, eſpecially inflammatory ſpirits, intoxicate, 

conſtringe, harden the fibres, and coagulate the fluids. Arbuth. 

CoNSTRTNOGENT. adj. {confiringens, Latin.] Having the 
quality of binding or compreſſing. 

Iexy a deep well, or a contervatory of ſnow, where the cold 

may be more conftrin _ ; Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory, No 380. 

t binds | 
Our ſtrengthen'd bodies in a cold embrace 
Conflringent, |  Thomſon's Winter. 


To CONSTRU'CT. v. a. | conflrufus, Lat.] To build; to 


torm; to compile z to conttitute. | a 

Let there be an admiration of thoſe divine attributes and 
prerogatixes, for whole manifeſting he was pleated to confiru# 
this valt fabrick.  Boyle's Uſefulneſs of Natural Philoſpphy. 

CONSTRUCTION. 7. /. [ conftruttio, Latin. 

1. The act of building, or piling up in a regular method. 

2. The form of building; ttrutture; contormation. 
There's no art 

To ſhew the mind's conſtruction in the face. 

Ihe ways were made of ſeveral layers of flat ſtones and 
flint; the conſtruction was a little various, according to the 
nature of the toil, or the materials which they found. Arbuth. - 
3. In grammar. ] The putting of words, duly choſen, together 
in ſuch a manner as is proper to convey a complete ſenſe. 
Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
Some particles conſtantly, and others in certain conſtruc- 
tions, have the ſenſe of a whole ſentence contained in them. 
| 3 | | COTE Locke. 
+. The act of arranging terms in the proper order, by diſen- 
tangling tranſpoſitions; the act of interpreting; explanation. 
WE ng This label, whoſe containing 

Is fo from ſenſe in hardnels, that I can 

Make no collection of it, let him ſhew 

His tkill in the cogſtruction. 

5. The ſente; the meaning; interpretation. 

In which ſenſe although we judge the apoſtle's words to 
have been uttered, yet hereunto we do not require them to 
yield, that think any other conflrution more found, Hooker. 

He that would live at eaſe, ſhould always put the beſt con- 

ſtruction on buſineſs and converſation, Collier on the Spleen. 

Religion, in its own nature, produces good will towards 

men, and puts the mildeſt oh 
that befals them. 
6. Judgment: mental repreſentation. 


point. Broaun's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 13. 


ot reducing a known equation into lines and figures, in or- 
der to a geometrical demonſtration. : 
brick. | = 597 
They ſhall the earth's conſtrufure cloſely bind, 
And to the center keep the parts confin'd. 
rs Lane] . 
1. Lo range words in their natural order; to diſentangle tranſ- 
pofition. | = 
I'll teach mine eyes with meek humility, 
Love: learned letters to her eyes to read; 


Will ſoon conceive, and learn to conflrue well. Spenſer. 
- fay) a grammar apart to coz/true him. | 
I hus we are put tocorftrueand paraphraſe our own words, 


2. To interpret; to 1 ped. to ſhew the meaning. 
I mult crave that 


alc 
Conſtrue the times to their neceſſities, 

And you thall tay, indeed, it is the time, 
And not the king, that doth you injuries. Shak. Hen.1V. 
When the word is cogſtrued into its idea, the double mean- 

ing vaniſhes. Hf 

To CONSTUPRATE.. v. a. [conſlupro, Lat.] To violate; 
to debauch to defile. | | | 


filement. .- 
CONSUBSTANTIAL. adj. [ conſubſtantialts, Latin. ] 
1. Having the ſame eſſence or ſubſiſtence. EA 
The Lord our God, is but one God: in which indiviſible 


ther of himſelf, we glorify that conſubſtantial word which 1s 


nally proceeding from both, which is the Holy Ghoſt. Hooter. 


of the ſame, both nature and meature, which it had on earth. 


In their conceits the human nature of Chriſt was not cor- 
— ſubſiantial to ours, but of another Kind. _ Brerewood, 
CONSUBSTANTIA'LITY. 7. . {from conſulſtantial.] Ex- 
__ 1ſtence of more than one, in the lame ſubſtance. ; 

The eternity of the Son's generation, and his co-eternity 
and conſubſtautiality with the Father, when he came down 
from heaven. Fl Hammond on Fundamentals. 


Lat.] To unite in one common {ſubſtance or nature. 


clement, according to the Lutherans. | 
In the point of conſubflantiation, toward the latter end of 
his life, he changed his mind. 4 5 Atterbury. 
CONSUL. 1. /. fconſul, conſulendo, Latin. | 
1. The chief magiitrate in the Roman republick. 
Or never be ſo noble as a conjul, aebi g ee 
Nor yoke with him for tribune. Shakeſpear?”s Coridlanus, 
Conſuls of mod'rate pow'r in calms were made; 
When the Gauls came, one ſole dictator way d. Dryden, 
2. An officer commiſſioned in foreign parts to judge between 
the merchants of his nation, and protect their commerce. 
CONSULAR. adj, { conſularis, Latin, ] 8 5 
1. Relating to the contul, 8 
The conjular power had only the ornaments, without the 
force of the royal authority: TR Spectator, Ne 287. 
2. Cox suLAR Man. One who had been conful. 
Riſe not the conſular men, and left their places, 
| So ſoon as thou ſat'ſt down ? on s Gatin 
CO'NSULATE, ns [ conjulatus, Latin.] The office of conſul. 
His name and conſulate were effaced out of all publick re- 
giſters and inſcriptions. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
Co'N$ULSHIP. 2. / [from conſul. ] The office of conſul, 
The patricians ſhould do very ill, et 
To let the canſulſbip be fo defil d. Ben. Yobnſon's Catiline. 
The lovely boy, with his auſpicious face, 
Shall Pollio's conſulſbip and triumph grace. Dryden. 
To CONSULT. wv. z. f conſults, Latin.] To take counſel to- 


gether; to deliberate in common, It has with betore the 
perſon admitted to conſultation. 
Every man, 
After the hideous ſtorm that follow'd, was 


X ang; of <a a, (cnnfiringe, Lat.] To comprels z 


A thing inſpir d; and, not conſulting, broke 


The dreadful ſpout, _ | 


Shakeſp. 


£hakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


It cannot, therefore, unto reaſonable conſirudions ſeem. 
ſtrange, or favour of ſingularity, that we have examined this 


to tree ourſelves either trom the 1gnorance or malice ol our 
adverſaries. Stil{ing fleet” s Defence of Diſcourſe on Rom. Idol. | 
rected with the {mall-pox by inoculation. Sharpe's Surgery. | 


Hooker, b. v. Y 54. 


To CONSUBSTA'NTIATE. v. a. [from con and ſubflantia, 


CONnNSUBSTANTIA'TION. 2. /. from conſubſflantiate.] The 
union of the body of our bleſſed Saviour with the ſacramental 


Ben. e Catiline. 


ruction upon every accident | 
Spectator, N& 483. 


7. The manner of deſcribing a figure or problem in geometry. | 
8. CONSTRUCTION of Equations, in algebra, is the method 


CONSTRUCTURE. . /. [from coꝶſiruct.] Pile; edifice; fa- | 


Which her deep wit, that true heart's thoughts can ſpell, | 


Virgil is ſo very figurative, that he requires (I may alnolt | “ 
Dryden. 


be not ſo underitood or conſtrued, as it | 
_ ſuch thing, by virtue thereof, could be done without the |. 
and aſſiſtance of God's molt bleſſed ſpirit. Hooker, b. iii. 


Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 


unity, notwithſtanding we adore the Father, as being altoge- | 


the Son; we bleſs and magnity that co-eilential Spirit, eter- | 


Itcontinueth a body conſubtantial with our bodies; abody | 


Into a general prophecy, that this tem 
Daſhing the 1 1 this peace, Abdel | 
The ſudden breach on't. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIIT. 
A. ſenate-houſe, wherein three hundred and twenty men 
fat conſulting always for the people. I Mac. vin. 15. 
Conſult not with the ſlothful for any work. Bcclus. xxxvii. 
He {ſent for his boſom friends, awiih whom he moſt confi- 
dently conſulted, and ſhewed the paper to them, the contents 
whereof he could not conceive. Clarendon, 
To CONSULT. v. a. 
1. Jo aſk advice of; as, be conſulted his friends, 
2, To regard; to act with view or reſpedt to, 
We are, in the firſt place, to c97/ult the neceſſities of life, 
rather than matters of ornament and delight. L'Eftrange, 
'The ſenate owes its gratitude to. Cato, | 
Who with fo great a foul 5 its ſafety, 
And guards our lives, while he neglects his own. Addiſ. 
3. To plan; to contrive. 
Thou hait conſulted ſhame to thy houſe, by cutting off 
many people. Heb. ii. 10. 
Many things were there conſulted for the future, yet no- 
thing was poſitively reſolved. Clarendon, b. viii, 
4. To ſearch into; to examine; as, to conſult an author. 
CONSULT. 2. /. {from the verb. It is varioully accented. ] 
1. Ihe act of conſulting. | : h | 
Yourſelf in perſon head one choſen half, 
And march t' opprets the faction in conſult : 
With dying Dorax. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 


2. The effect of conlulting ; determination. 


He faid, and role the firit; the council broke; 
And all their grave conſilts diſlolv'd in ſmoke. Dryd. Fab. 
3. A council; a number of pertons aſſembled in deliberation. 


| ſider of the former labours. Bacon, 
A conſult of coquets below 
Was call'd, to rig him out a beau. 


DO” | Swift, 
CONSULTA'TION, #. ſ. [from conſult. J. | | 


1. The act of conſulting ; ſecret deliberation. 


{cribes. | Mark, xv. 1. 
2. A number of perſons conſulted together; a council. : 
A conjultation was called, wherein he adviſed a ſalivation. 
WA : | | Wiſeman of Abſceſſes. 
3. {In law. ] Conſultatio is a writ, whereby a cauſe, being for- 
merly removed by prohibition from the eccleſiaſtical court, 
or court chriſtian, to the king's court, is returned thither 
again: for the judges of the King's court, it, upon compar- 
ing the libel with the ſuggeſtion of the party, they do find the 
ſuggeſtion falſe, or not proved, and therefore the cauſe tobe 
_ wrongfuily called from the court chriſtian z then, upon this 
. conſultation or deliberation, decree it to be returned a ne 
| | . Coxvel, 


The chief prietts held a coiz{tation with the elders and 


council or intelligence. N | . 
There ſhall not be found among you a charmer, or a con- 
alter with familiar ſpirits, or a ward. Deut. xviii. 11. 


| CONSU'MABLE. adj. | from conſume.] Suſceptible of dettruc - 
Blackmore. |- | 


tion; pollible to be waſted, ſpent, or deſtroyed. 

It does truly agree in this common quality aſcribed unto 
both, of being incombuſtible, and not conſumable by fire z but 
yet there is this inconvenience, that it doth contract ſo much 
tuliginous matter from the earthy parts of the oil, though it 
was tried with tome of the meter; 


the flame. 


greater or leſs, our importation or exportation of conſumable 
commodities. „ oo 
To e e v. a. conſumo, Latin. ] To waſte; to ſpend; 
to deſtroy. | N FVV e 
Where two raging fires meet together, Dy 
They do conſume the thing that feeds their fury. Shakeſþ. 
Thou ſhalt carry much feed out into the field, and ſhalt 


Thus in tott anguiſh ſhe conſumes the day, | 
Nor quits her deep retirement,  Thomſon's Spring. 
To CON3U'ME. v. . To waſte away; tobe exhauſted, _ 

Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their eee die; like fire and powder, 21 
Which, as they meet, conſume. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
CONSUMER. z. 72 [ from conſume.) One that ſpends, waltes, 
or deſtroys any thing. OA 
Money may be conſidered as inthe hands of the conſumer, 


export. To N Locke. 
To CONSU'MMATE. wv. a. [ conſommer, Fr. conſummare, 
Lat.] To complete; to perfect; to finiſh; to end. An- 
cCiently accented onthe firſt ſyllable. . 

Vourſelf, myſelt, and other lords, will paſfs 
To conſummate this buſineſs happily. Shakeſp. K. John, 
There ſhall we conſummate our ſpouſal rites. Sake. 
Tue perſon was cunning enough to begin the deceit in the 
weaker, and the weaker ſufficient to e oth the fraud in 
the ſtronger. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 1. 
Ile had a mind to conſummate the happineſs of the 1 | 
I | Aller. 


finiſhed; omnibus numeris abſolutus. | EA | 
I do but ſtay till your marriage be conſummate. Shakeſp. 

| F .Farth, in her rich attire 7 5 
Conſummate, lovely ſinil'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. 
Gratian, among his maxims for railing a man to the moſt 
conſummate greatneſs, adviſes to perform extraordinary ac- 
tions, and to ſecure a good hiſtorian. Addiſon, Freebolder, 


ConSUMMA'TION. 7. . [from conſummate.}] 
1. Completion; perfection; end. OT 
That juſt eee, proceſs, which it muſt be ſuppoſed 
to take from its original to its conſummation. Addiſ. Spect. 
2. The end of the picient ſyſtem of things; the end of the 
world. 5 | 
From the firſt beginning of the world unto the laſt con- 
ſummation there 1, it neither hath been, nor can be otherwiſe. 


3. Death; end of life. 5 
Ghoſt, unlaid, forbear thee! 
Nothing ill come near thee | 
Quict conſummation have, — — (— 
And renowned be thy grave! Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
CoxnsU'MPTION. 2. .. [conſumptio, Latin. ] 


| 1. The act of conſuming ; Waſte; deſtruction. 


In commodities the value riſes as its quantity is leſs and 
vent greater, which depends upon its being preterred in its 
conſumption. : | ; Locle. 

6 tna and Veſuvius have ſent forth flames for this two or 


ſuflered any contiderable diminution or cenſumption; but are, 
at this day, the higheit mountains in thoſe countries. Woodaw, 

2. The ſtate of waiting or periſhing. : 

3. [In phyſick.] A waſte of muſcular fleſh, It is frequently 
attended witha hectick fever, and is divided by phyticians in- 
to leveral kinds, according to the variety of its cauſes. Qinq. 

Conſumptions ſow TR 
In hollow bones of man. : e re s Timon, 
The ſtoppage of women's courſes, if not ſuddenly looked to, 


4 


ſets them intoa conſumption, droply, or other diſeate. Harwey, 
| CONSUMPTIVE, 


Divers meetings and conſults of our whole number, to con- 


gather but little in; for the locuſt ſhall conſumeit. Deut.xxviii, 


CoxnsU'MMATE. adj. I from the verb.] Complete; perfect; 
If a man of perfect and conſummate virtue talls into a miſ- 


fortune, it raiſes our PIs but not our terrour. Addiſ. Spect. 


Hooker, b. ii. $4. 


three thouſand years, yet the mountains themſelves have not 


* 


CONSU'LTER, u. . [from conſult.] One that conſults or aſks 


oil which is ordinary to be 
bought, that in a very few days it did choak and extinguiſn 
e  Wikinss Mathematical Magick. 
Our growing rich or poor depends only on, which is 


Locke. 2 


or of the merchant who buys the commodity, when made to 
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| CONTACT. . /. [ conta#tus, Latin. } Touch; cloſe union ; 


_ ConTA'cT10N. 2. /. [contaftus, Latin. ] The act of touch- 


| CONTA'GION. . fe [contogio, Latin.) 


 CoxnTa'GIOUSNESS. 7./. [from contagious.) The quality of 


Ta CONTAIN. wv. #. To live incontinence. | | 
I felt the ardour of my paſlion increaſe, till I could no | 


_ COxSTAINABLE. adj. from contain. ] Poſſible to be contained. 


CON 


Coxst MPTIVE. adj. [from conſume.] | ConTeMPERATION. 2. /. [from contemperate.] _ 
1. The act of diminiſhing any quality by admixture of the con- 


1. Deſtructive; waſting; exhauſting; having the quality of 
_ conſuming. | : ; 
A long conſumptivewar is more likely to break this grand 
alliance than diſable France. Addiſon on the State of the War. 
. Diſcaſed with a contumption. ; 
Nothing taints ſound lungs ſooner than inſpiring the breath 
of conſumptrve lungs. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
The lean, conſumptive wench, with coughs decay'd, 
Is call'd a pretty, tight, and ſlender maid. Dryden. 
By an exact regimen a conſumptive perſon may hold out 
for years. | Arbuthnuot on Diet. 
CoxsSUmMPTIVENESS. . ſ. [from conſumptive.] A tendency 
to a conſumption. f 8 ; : 
Consv'TILE, adj.{ conſutilis, Latin. ] That is ſewed or ſtitched 
together, | 18 Diet. 
To CONTA'BULATE. v. a. [contabulo, Latin.] To floor 
with boards. | i ; 1 
ConTABULA'TION, . ſ. Lcontabulatio, Latin.] A joining 
of boards together; a boarding a floor. 


juncture of one body to another. 

The Platoniſts hold, that the ſpurit of the lover doth paſs 
into the ſpirits of the perſon loved, which cauſeth the deſire 
of return into the body; whereupon followeth that appetite | 
ot contact and conjunction. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. N* 944. 

When the light fell ſo obliquely on the air, which in other 
places was between them, as to be all reflected, it ſeemed in 
that place of contact to be wholly tranſmitted. Nexvton's Opt. 

he air, by its immediate contact, may coagulate the blood | 
which flows along the air-bladders. Arbuthnet on Diet. 


ing; a joining one body to anther. 5 

That deleterious it may be at ſome diſtance, and deſtruc- 
tive without corporal conta#on, there is no high improba- 
bilit Brown's Yulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 7. 


1. The emiſſion from body to body by which diſeaſes are com- 

municated- 1 e 

If we two be one, and thou play falſe, 

I do digeſt the poiſon of thy fleſh, „ 
Being ſtrumpeted by thy contagion. Shak. Com. of Errours. | 
In infection and contagion from body to body, as the plague | 

2nd the like, the infection is received many times by the body | 
pailive; but yet is, by the ſtrength and good diſpoſition there- 
ot, repulſed, | Bacen. 


=. Infection; propagation of miſchief, or diſcaſe. £4 
Nor will the goodnels of intention excuſe the ſcandal and 
cIntagion of example. _ Ling Charles. | 
h | Down fell they, 
And the dire hiſs renew'd, and the dire form 5 
Catch'd by contagion. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. I. $44. | 
3. Pettilence 3 venomous emanations 5 | 
Will he ſteal out of his wholtome bed, . 
To dare the vile contagton of the night? Shakeſpeare. 
CoxTra'Gious., adj, [trom contagio, Latin.] Infectious; 
caught by approach; poiſonous; peſtilential. | | 
| : The jades . 
bat drag the tragick melancholy night, 
From their miſty jaws VVV 
Breathe foul, contagious darkneſs in the air. Shakeſpeare. | 
 Welicken toon from her contagious care, ts 
Grieve tor her ſorrows, groan for her deſpair. Prior. 


being contagious. Ne | 
To CONTAIN. v. a. [contineo, Latin,}]. - 
x. To hold as a vellel. LES SS 
2. To compriſe; as a writing. 
There are many other thing 
if they ſhould be written every one, I tuppole that even the 
world itſelf could not contain the books that ſhould be writ- | 
ten. : John, xxi. 25. 
Wherefore allo it is contained in the (ſcripture. 1 Pet. ii. 6. 
3. To reſtrain; to with-hold ; to keep within bounds. 3 
All men ſhould be contained in duty ever after, without 
the terrour of warlike forces. | 
5 I tell you, firs, 

If vou ſhould ſmile, he grows unpatient— __ 
— Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourſelves. Shakeſp. 


longer contain. | Arbuthnot and Pope. | 
The air, comtaimable within the cavity of the eolipile, | 
amounted to eleven grains. . Boyle. 
JI CONTAMINATE. v. a. I contamino, Lat.] To defile; 
to pollute; to corrupt by bale mixture. VVV 
SO 8 | Shall we now > ; 
Coxtaminate our fingers with baſe bribes? Shakeſpeare. 
A. bats pander holds the chamber-door, | 
 Whilitby a tlave, no gentler than a dog, 1 4 
lis fairett daughter is contaminated. _— Henry V. 
Do it not with poiſon; ſtrangle her in her bed, 

Even in the bed 

9 Iz quickly ſhed. e 
Some of his baſtard-blood; and, in diſgrace, 
Beſpoke him thus: contaminated, baſe, A 
And miſbegotten blood I {pill of thine. Shak. Henry VI. 
Though it be neceſſitated, by its relation to fleſh, toa ter- 
reitrial converſe; yet 'tis like the fun, without contaminat- 
ing it beams. | EPS Glanville's Apol. 
He that lies with another man's wife, propagates children 
in another's family for him to keep, and contaminates the ho- 
nour thereof as much as in him hes.  Ayliffe's e 
Co Nr Aux ATE. adj. [from the verb.] Polluted; detiled. 
What if this See conſecrate to thee, | | 

By rufhan luſt ſhould be contaminate ? Shakeſpeare, 
Cox rAuIxATION. . . [from contaminate.) Pollution 


defilement. | 8 
CoxnTE'MERATED, adj. [ contemeratus, Latin.) Violated; 
polluted. Dit. 


70 CONTE MN. v. a. [contemno, Latin.) To deſpiſe; to 
Korn; to flight; to diſregard; to neglect; to def. 
Yet better thus, and known to be contemned, 


Than ſtilll contemned and flattered. ons; King Lear. | 


Pygmalion then the Tyrian ſceptre ſway 

| One who contemr'd divine and human laws, 
Then ſtrite enſu'd. | Dryden's Virgil's Aneid. 
Cox RUN ER. . . [from contemn. ] One that contemns ; a 
deſpiſer; a ſcorner. 
He counſels him to perſecute innovators of worſhip, not on- 


ly as contemxers of the gods, but diſturbers of the ſtate. South. | 


To CONTEMPER. v. a. [contempero, Latin.] To mode- 
rate; to reduce to a lower degree by mixing ſomething of 
oppotite qualities, | 

de leaves qualify and contemper the heat, and hinder the 
evaporation of moiſture. Ray on the Creation. 

CoxTtr MPERAMENT. x. . [from contempero, Latin. ] The 
degree of any quality. | | 

There is nearly an equal contemperament of the warmth of 

our bodies to that of the hotteſt part of the atmoſphere. Derh. 
To CONTE'MPERATE. v. a. [ trom contemper.] To diminith 
on _ by pe e to moderate; to temper. 

e ow. 96 joe and Niger do not only moiſten and con- 
temperate the dir, but retreſh and humeQate the earth. Brown. 

It blood abound, let it out, regulating the patient's diet, 


2. Proportionate mixture; propdrtion. 


3. The faculty of ſtudy; oppoled to the power of action. 


| x. Given to thought or ſtu 


| CONTEMPORARY. adj. { contemporain, French. ] 


.. to-morrow, to be the ſame; or bring ages paſt and future 


s which Jeſus did, thewhich, | 


Spenſer on Ireland. | 


| To CONTE MPORISE, v. a. [corn and tempus, Latin.] To 


e hath contaminated. Shakeſp, Othello, | 


CON 


way ; the act of moderating or tempering. 

Ihe ule of air, without which there is no continuation in 
life, is not nutrition, but the contemperation of fervour in the 
heart, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


There is not greater variety in men's faces, and in the 
eontemperations of their natural humours, than there is in 
tleir phantaſies. Hale r Origin of Mankind, 
79 CONTE'MPLATE. v. a. {contemplor, Lat.] Jo con- 
ſider with continued attention; to ſtudy; to meditate. 
There is not much difficulty in confining the mind to con- 
template what we have a great deſire to know. _ _ Watts. 
To CONTE'MPLATE. v. #, To mule; to think ſtudioufly 
with long attention. | | 
So any hours muſt I take my reſt: 
So many hours mult I contemplate. Shakeſp. Henry VI. | 
Sapor had an heaven of glaſs, which he trod upon, cortem- 
plating over the tame as if he had been Jupiter. Peacham. | 
How can J conſider what belongs to myſelf, when L have 
been fo long contemplating on youu? Did. Juv. Preface. 
CONTEMPLA'TION. . /. | from contemplate. 
1. Meditation; ſtudious thought on any ſubject; continued 
attention. | 3 Th 
How now, what ſerious contemplation are you in. Shak, 
Contemplation is keeping the idea, which is brought into 
the mind, tor tome time actually in view. | Locke. 
2, Holy meditation; a holy exercite of the foul, employed in 
attention to ſacred things. REL | 
5 I have breathed a ſecret vow, | 
To live in prayer and contemplation, 8 
Only attended by Nerifla here. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. | 


There are two functions, contemplation and practice, ac- 
cording to that general divition of obſects; ſome of which en- 
tertain our ſpeculation, others employ our actions. 
CoOxnTEMPLATIVE. adj. [from contemplate. | 
y; ſtudious; thoughtful, 
Fixt and contemplative their looks, CR 
Still turning over nature's books. Denham. 
2. Employed in ſtudy; dedicated to ſtudy. I 

rather been contemplative than active. Bacon Adv. to Vil. 
_ Contemplative men may be without the pleature of dit- 
covering the ſecrets of ſtate, and men of action are com- 
monly without the pleafurz of tracing the fecrets of divine | 
„„ 5 „ Greww's (ſmolog ia. 
3. Having the power of thought or meditation. | 
So many kinds of creatures might be to exerciſe the con- 
templative faculty of man. . Ray on the Creation. 
CONTEMPLATIVELT. a. Hv. from eee ] Thought- 
fully; attentively ; with deep attention. h 
COoONTEMPLATOR. 2. /. [Latin.] One employed in ſtudy; 
an enquirer after knowledge; a ſtudent. 2 
In the Perſian tongue the word magnus imports as much 
as a contemplator of divine and heavenly ſcience. Rai. 


founded upon parts and colours. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


1. Living in the ſame age; coctaneous. „5 | 

Albert Durer was contemporary to Lucas. Dry, Dufreſ. 
2. Born at the tame time. 32 8 
A grove born with himſelf he ſees, 
And loves his old contemporary trees. 

3. Exiltirg at the ſame point ot time. 85 . 
It is impoſſible to make the ideas of yeſterday, to-day, and 


together, and make them contemporary. | Locke. 
CONTEMPORARY. z. /. One who lives at the fame time with 
another. | 7 | | 
All this in blooming youth you have atchiev'd; _ 
Nor are your toil'd conterporartes griev'd. Dryden. 
As he has been tavourable to me, he will hear of his Lind: 
neſs from our contemporaries; tor we are fallen into an age 
illiterate, cenſorious, and detracting. Dryd. Juwv. Preface. | 
The active part of mankind, as they do molt for the good 
of their contemporaries, very deſervedly gain the greateſt thare 
in their applauſes. | Adiliſon's Freeholder, Ne 40. 


make contemporary; to place in the fame age. 
The inditterency of their exiſtences contemporiſed into our 


CONTEMPT. 1. /. [contemptus, Latin. 
1. The act of deſpiting others; {light regard; ſcorn. 


The ſhame of being miſerable, 
Expoſes men to ſcorn and baſe contempt, 
Even from their neareſt friends. 
There is no action in the behaviour of one man towards 
another, of which human nature is more impatient than of 
« contempt; it being a thing made up of theſe two ingredients, 


lellneſs and inability, and a ſpiteful endeavour to engage the 
reſt of the world in the fame belief and flight eſteem of him. 


Huis friend ſmil'd ſcornful, and with proud contempt 


2. The ſtate of being deſpiſed ; vileneſs. : 5 8 

The place was like to come unto contempt, 2 Mac. iii. 18. 
CoNnNTE'MPTIBLE. adj. [from contempt. } 
1. Worthy of contempt ; deſerving ſcern. 


contemptible in his own eyes. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
From no one vice exempt, 


2. „ ſcorned; neglected. ; | 

ere is not ſo contemptible a plant or animal that does 
not confound the molt enlarged underttanding. 
3. Scorntul; apt to deſpiſe. This is no proper uie. 


he'll ſcorn it; for the man hath a contemptible ſpirit. Shakeſp. 
CONTE'MPTIBLENESS. #.f. [trom contempiible.] The ſtate 
of being contemptible z the {tate of being deſpiſed; mean- 
neſs; vileneſs; baſeneſs; cheapneſs. 
Who, by a ſteady practice of virtue, comes to diſcern the 
contemptibleneſs ot thoſe baits wherewith he allures us. 


CoNTE'MPTIBLY. adv. [from contemptible. } Meanly ; in a 
manner deſerving contempt. | 
8 now ſt thou not 

Their language, and their ways? They alſo know, _ 
And reaſon not contemptibly. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vin. 

CoxnTEMPTUOUS. adj. [trom contempt.) Scorntul ; apt to 

deſpite; uſing words or actions of contempt; infolent. _ 
To neglect God all our lives, and know that we neglect 


him, caiting our hopes on the peace which we truſt to make 
at parting, is no other than a rebellious preſumption, and 
even a contemptuous laughing to ſcorn and deriding of God, 
his laws and precepts. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
Some much averſe I found, and wond'rous harſh, 
Contemptuous, proud, tet on revenge and ſpite. Milton. 
Rome, the proudeſt part of the heathen world, entertained 
the moſt contemptuous opinion of the Jews. Atterbury. 


ConNTE'MPTUOUSLY.adv.\{ from contemptucus. With fcorn; 


and centempe rating the humours. Wiſeman's Surgery, 


South. 


I am no courtier, nor verſed in ſtate affairs: my lite hath | 


Ihe Platonick contemplators reject both theſe deſcriptions, | 


_ Convley, | 


actions, admits a tarther conſideration. Brown's Vlg. Er. | 
It was neither in contempt nor pride that I did not bow. E 


Denham. | 
1. Moderate happineſs ; ſuch ſatisfaction as, though it dots ld 


an undervaluing of a man, upon a belief of his utter uſe- | 


South's Sermons. | 


1 85 Rejects as idle what his fellow dreamt. Dryden's Fables. | 


No man truly knows himſelf, but he groweth daily more | 
And moſt contemptible to ſhun contempt. Pope's Epiſtles. 


Locke, 


If ſhe ſhould make tender of her love, tis very poſſible | 


Decay of Piety.. 


him; to offend God voluntarily, and know that we offend | | 


CON 
I throw my name againſt the bruiſine ſtone 
Trampling contemptuouſly on thy diadem. & 
The apoitles and moſt eminent Chriſtians were n 
uſed contemptuoufly. | Taylors 1 Ur, 4d 
t he governs tyrannically in youth, he will b. Living, 
contemptuouſly in age; and the bater his encmic« he 
intolcrable the affront. L*Eftrange, Tab.! we tag 
A wilt man would not ſpeak cht uſl N | a 
though out of his dominions. Ge iy oh 
CONTEMPTUOUSNESS. 7. /. {from contemptucu;,\ U. 
fition to contempt ; infolence. .] Die. 
To CONTEND. ©. x. { contends, Latin, } Vi, 
1. Jo itrive; to ſtruggle in oppofition. 
Hcctor's forehead Ipit torth blood 


of t TIT IS , p WS 1 * 
A Grecian words contending, Shakeſpeare's Crit. 


1 
Salgſßem, 


- 
_ 


= 1 N. ral 


2 When he reads "FRO (! 

Thy perional venture in the rebels flicht, 
1s wonders and his praites do corten,t 5 t 
Which {hculd be thine or his, Shakeſpeare's Me.) b 


Death and nature do ge about then, 
U 


| Whether they live or die. Stakiſheare'; Mai). t 
Dittrets not the Moabites, neither cafe Gras fi 

. 2 : * . as ten jv 
battle tor I will not give thee ot their land. Di. 1 
2. Io vie; to act in emulation. N d | 


3. It has for before the ground or cauſe of contention, 
You fit above, and {ee vain men below 

Contend for what you only can beitow. Hs 

The queſtion which our author would content for "3% 31 


p 
» il on 


did not torget it, 15 what pertons have A HUt.t to be of; 1 


5 | | 125 al 
4. Sometimes about. 7 8 | 
= He will find that many things he fiercely content a n! 
were trivial. . e Co: 
5. It has 42h before the opponent. HEY of hun te 
This battle fares like to the morning's War. 
When dying clouds contend with growing light. Sb 
| It we conhider him as our maker, we cannot Teufen 5 
. Ws „ be 
6. Sometimes againſt,  . N —— OY 5 
Inu ambitious ſtrength I did et 
Contend againſt thy valour. Shakeſpeare's Cori Cos 
0 Corr END. V.a. To diſpute any thing; do Colite!t pe 
Ther airy limbs in {ports they excrelle, . 5 
And or. the green contend the wreſtler's prize. Dr. , lea 
A time of war at length will come, m 
hen C arthage thall contend the world with Rome. B ot 
| 155 T bus low we he, ON Cox 
Bi Shut trom this day and that contended ikv. Dri, 6 
C ONTE NDENT, 2. . { trom contend, ] Antagonilt; oppotcat; | 
champion ; combatant, 2 | : by 
In all notable changes and revolutions the conter,/-1tt hare Cos 
been itill made a prey to the third party. Eger co 
Cor. E'NDER. 1. / [ from cortend.} Combatant; champion. f 
I he contenders tor it, look upon it as an undenidblge ,. Ps 
a 7 « 
Thoſe ditputes often ariſe in good earneſt, where the 8 le 
contenders do really believe the diſterent propoſitions which | 
they lup Ort. ä Watts's Improvement of the Aliud, p. l. cr 
CONTENT. adj. [contentus, Latin. | | 
1. Suttshcd 10 as not to repine ; ealy, thcugh not highly plated, Cox 
Born to the ſpacious empire of the Nine, 1, / 
One would have thought ſhe ſhould have been cnn, 
__- To manage well that mighty governmcut. Drier, Sap 
__ Whois content, is happy... Lali. 5 
A man is perfectly comernt with che ſtate he is in, dhe oa 
is perfectly without any uncaſineſs. +; on 
Poe to loud praite, and friend to learned eaſe, | 
Content with ſcience in the vale of peace. % Ee. LY 
2, Satisfied ſo as not to oppoſs. SE 
CE hs Submit you to the people's voices, 
Allow their officers, and be content 3 1 
To ſuffer lawful cenſure. Shakeſpeare's Carina. FE: 
To CONnTE'ST, v.a. [trom the adjective. } | 2, © 
1. To ſatisfy ſo as to ſtop complaint; not to offend; to appeal 5 
without plenary happinets or complete gratification. 12 
Content thyſelf with this much, and let this ſatisty ther, Lox 
that [love the. 55 Sulrg. vp 
| It doth much content me | 
To hear him ſo inclin c. Shakeſpeare's Han. r 
If a man ſo temper his actions, as in ſome ond of them = 
doth content every faction, the mulick ot praite will be — A ; 
| : : G. X. 9 
Great minds do ſometimes content themſelves to threats 1 (. 
when they could deſtroy. | Tilotfon, Pretad. It y 
Do not content yourſelves with obſcure and contuted ils, Cai 
where clearer are to be attained. Watts's Logic : 
2. To pleaſe; to gratify. 125 


Is the adder better than the eel, 3 Ge 
Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye? Slate, : 
CONTENT. ». /. [from the verb.] . 


with deſpite; ſcornfully; deſpitetully. 


fill up deſire, appeaſes complaint, . 2 
EI Nought's had, all's ſpent, | Pp "3 
Where our deſire is got without content. Shak, Mache, | 
One thought content the good to be en'oy's 
This every little accident deſtroy d.“ | Dee. ; 
A wile content his even foul fecur'dj to. 
By want not ſhaken, nor by wealth allur d. Smith on? py 1 
2. Acquieſcence; ſatisfaction in a thing unexanmilicos - "1 
| Others tor language all their a x 
And value books, as women men, for drets: : 
[Ibeir praiſe is ſtill—the ſtyle is excellent; Wy : 
The tenſe they humbly take upon content. Pope bf 4 3 
3. {From contents, contained, ] That which is cc wy 
included in any thing. | = ” 
Though my heart's content firm love doth bet, "44 * 
Nothing of that ſhall from mine eyes appczf., 1 GE 
Scarcely any thing can be certainly determined of * FR 
ticular contents of any ſingle mals of ore by mere ilfe Cort 
Woodavard*s Natural Heſter, 46 x 
| Theſe experiments are made on the blood of Bean, 00 os 
mals: in a lax and weak habit ſuch a terum mig : a 
other contents. Arbuthnot of 26 1 
4. The power of containing; extent; capacity. | _» op 
| This iſland had then fittcen hundred ttrong ff, wo * 
content. ; gute, Þ 9 7 
It were good to know the geometrica! £9712! ee 48 
ſituation of all the lands of a Kingdom, accoriits 4 y, Aug 
bounds, © n Grount's Della tas i 7 
5. That which is compriſed in a writing. In 0%" tes 
plural only is in ule. Ws” Co's: 
I have a letter from her eal / vr 2d 
Of ſuch contents, as you will wonder at.. but auth low 
I ſhall prove theſe writings. not countertetss ? 1 
tick, and the contents true, and worthy of 3 die“ 8 — 
| - GreW's Coſmolgg!as Aer theb fro? 
The contents of both books come betet thole © VET — 
book, in the thread ot the ſtory. Alt Konz cen K 
CONTENTA'TION. 2. . {from content. ] Datis kart ne, al! 1 
I ſeck no better warrant than my own en e Coat 
greater pleaſure than mine own cννε , "oh à ber fn _ 
The ſhield was not long after incrutted er 4460 len; 
and is the ſame; a cut of which hath been J rb. . j* Wi 
hibited, to the great cantentation of the leut deen Sie H 
CoNnTE'NTED, participial adj. { from co w_ fe; 
quiet; not repining ; not demanding m.. E 
not plenarily appy. | Bak 
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| 1 2 b ſufferance to obtain another king- | 
Bavbaroſ in hops —_ the anfwer. A&Anolles's Hiftory. 
dom, leemed Dream not of other worlds, 


at thus tar has been reveal'd, 


P | th ” . I * 
Contented tj unly, but of higheſt heav'n. Par. Loft. 
Not 0 1t he can deſcry 8 
g 8 to hun he calls, 
o5 ler foe Q Þ! oach, g 
Some 10? his ae hl then contented talls. Denham. 
2 dultant lands Vertumnus never roves, =o 
Mee nented with his native groves. Pope. 


ike vou; £09 
un 0 Ne. J. | content!o, Latin. 
CONnTE * 6 d 


TENT ite: contett; quarrel; mutual oppoſition, 
1. Stuite; 8 * th manners atk what was tne cifterence ? 
| . Ithink; 'twas a Contentron in publick. Shak. 
| " = je {toolith queitions and Zencalogies, ans cunteu- 
N 1 55 . . 111. n 
„n and rms. ; ; | 125 
* they keep themſelves in a perpetual contention wit 
2 "heir reaſon, and their God, and not endure a 
t with a ſintul cuſtom : Decay of Prety. 
The ancients made contention the principle that v nr in 
. phe at firſt, and then love; the one io expreſs the divi- 
* and the other the wuou of all Parties 10 the middle 
TT non bond. Burnet's 4 heory of the Lartb. 
and cov) s cel 
our to excel. | 
emulation; endeavour to 25 
5 Zons and brother at a ſtrife! 15 | 
6 el: how began it fit? 
hat is YOUr QUAITEL? | OR, n 
by h No quarrel, but a tweet cotton. 5 hakeſp. Hen. VI. 
A nets; zeal : ardour; vehemence of endeavour. . 
F Lage hi own earnettnets and contention to ettect what you are 
1 4 «ill continually luggeſt to you ſeveral artifices. Holler. 
90 u 83 n PR a - . 8 
9 This an end, which, at firlt view, appears worthy ou: 
uttelt contenttiou to obtain. 7 | Rose, J. 
CoxTENTIOU 5. adj, [rom contend.) Quarrelſome; given 
to debate; perverie z not peaceadle. „„ 
© Thou chink'ſt much that this contentious ſtorm 
Tnvades us to the ſein. | | 
There are certain cofen,ux humours that are never to 
F | _ -  L'Eflrange. 
| Neid mae them idle, idleneſs made them curious, and 
curtofity ca n ih. . * wn 6 ai 
. 57 728 hie 18 
Con rEHνiejʒs Juxiſcliction. [In law. ] A court which has a 


ther cale, d 
hort comba 


8 ne lord chief zuſtices, and judges, have a conte u- 
neut urigchiction; but the lords of the treaſury, and the com- 
miſl.oners of the cuttoms, have none, being mere] judges 
of accounts and trantactions. Chambers. 
CoxTENTIOUSLY. adv, I trom contentious. ] Perverſely; 
uartellomely. 4 335 
We hall not contenticufly rejoin, or only to juſtify our own, 
but to applaud aud contizm his maturer allertions. Bronun. 
CoxTENTIOUSNESS. 2. /. [from contentrons. Proneneſs to 
contelt; perverſeneſs; turbulence; quarrcltomencts. | 
Do not corntentio1frieſs 203 cruelty, and ſtudy of revenge, 
dom fail of retaliation? 5 / nose 
Pa ENTLL5S, aj. [from content.] Diſcontemed; diſſatii- 
ied; uncaly. V 
| 0 a f Beſt ſtates, contertlefs, 
Hare a diſtracted and moſt wretched being, 


Worie than the worſt, content. 


1. Acquicicence without plenary ſatisfaction. 5 
Such men's contentment muſt be wrought by ſtratagem: 


- the ua method of fare is not for them, Hooker, b. iv. $8. | 


Submithon is the only reaſoning between a creature and 
its Maker, and contentment in his will is the beſt remedy we 
can apply to misfortunes. _ .-- N 

Contertmernt, without external honour, is humility; with- 
du: the pleaſure of cating, temperance. Crea Coſinol. 

dome place the bliis in action, ſome in calc, 


Tao call it pleaſure, and contentment theſe. Pope”s Efſays. | 


But now no face divine contentment wears, 
Lis all blank ſadneſs, or continual tears. 
2. Clautication, - | „ 
At Paris the prince ſpent one whole day, to give his mind 
lome contentment in viewing of a famous city. Wotton. 
CoxrERMISNOUS, adj. [conterminus, Latin.] Bordering 
upon, touching at tlie boundaries, | . 
?rm!1745 to the colonies and garriſons, to the Roman laws. 
. Hale c Lazv of England. 
CxXTERRA'NEOUS, adj. { conterraneus, Lat.] Ot the ſame 
country. 8 2 Did. 
70 CON IE ST. v. a. [contefter, Fr. probably from coztra 
ase, Latin.] To diſpute; to controvert; to litigate; to 
call in queſtion, 8 
*Tis evident, 
tithe proportion of theſe ancient pieces. 
7: ConTu'sr. v. . Followed by avith, © 
I, To ttrive; to content. 5 | 
The Wwihculty of an argument adds to the pleaſure of con- 
tees 1th it, when there are hopes of victory. 
% 10 vie; to emulate, N . 
I do conteſt 


As hotly and as nobly avith thy love, 
45 ever in ambitious ftrength I did 
Contend againſt thy valour. 
Ot man, who dares in pomp <vith Jove conteſt, 
r d, immortal, and 8 bleſt? Pope's Odyſ. 
"FEST. . . [irom the verb.] Diſpute; difference; debate. 
This or old no leſs conte/ffs did move, | 
4 wt when tor Homer's birth ſev'n cities trove. Denham. 
ümton 15 che only way whereby the meaning of 


Locke. 


— 3 a noiſy conteſts, all immodeſt clamours, and braw!- 
"5 5 FE... : j 


rakes ABLE. adj. [from conteft.] That may be contelted; 
"on le; controvertible. 8 
Ng n Ess. 1. [from conteſtable.] Poſſibility of 
ONTESTA'TION: 4. * regs ith. 
* n. ſ. [from conteſt.] The conteſt- 
nz; debate; rie.“ [ eft.) act of conteſt 


ce . . 
A5 2 even with the queen herſelf. Wotton. 


ſhe four 3 ſpent in domeſtick, unſociable conteftations, 
T; CONTEx to withdraw, Clarendon,'b. vii. 
unite by, . 4. {contexo, Lat.] To weave together; to 
: = interpotition of parts. : 
i ' U s ® . * ol : x 
E carries 1d body of quicktilver is contexed with the ſalts 
W:fcourſe ” : [ contextus, Latin.] The general ſerics of 
v the ſor. e parts of the diſcourſe that precede and fol- 
: rence quoted. : 
Aa 0 + po” . - 
only the as. -” really'a repreſentation of one, which hath 
from the c0,., . Se, not practice of his duty; as is manifeit 
Cores; 475 ” Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Hollow E . rom contex.] Knit together; firm. 
ws for Meng mill tor lighincfs; but withal context and 
OTE xrvur® Derham's Phyſico-Theology. 
Re amor nh bs Ao (from contex.} I he diſpolition of parts 
leparae _ . che compohtion of any thing out of 
wach any tin © tem; the conſtitution ; the manner in 
e on — Is Woven or tormed. 
kerd, than * . delicate contexture; his limbs rather 
Verf ipecies, Wotton. 


Shakejpeare's King Lear. | 


. 1 — % I; Nes 2 C * 5 " 
judge and Qeterimine diſterences between contending 


Shakejpeare's Timon. 
CoxTe'x MENT. 1. . {from content, the verb.! | | 


upon what account none have preſumed to 


Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 


$ rf Coridlanus.. 


eth it not. 


[Co N TIN EN CM. | 
1. Reitraint z command of one's ſelf. 
Bentley's Sermons. | 


2. Chaſtity in general. 


Pope. 


Burnet, | 


words : . g | 
ones can be known, without leaving room for conteſt about 
| CONTINGENCY, 


mut, viſits forbidden, and, which was worſe, divers | 


CONTIGNA'TION. . J. [contignatio, Latin. 
1. A frame ot beams or boards joined together. 


2. The act of framing or joining a fabrick. St 
CONTIGU'ITY. . /. (from contiguous.) Actual contact; 


CONTTGUOUS. adj. [ contigunus, Latin. | 
1. Meeting io as to touch; burdering upon each other; not 


ConTr'GUOUSNESS, 2. /. {trom contiguous.} Cloſe connec- 


Io juſtice, continence, and nobility. 


| X 1. Chaſe; abftemious in lawtul pleaſures. 
Phis intentbly conformed fo many of them, as were con- EL | | 


3. Contmuous; connected. 


by lea of all that coaſt of Alia, Brereawood on 


CGN 


that idea, forming that wonderful contexture of created be- 


mgs. Ordens Dufreſnoy, Preface. 
Hence gan relax, F 
The-ground's contexture; bence Tartarian dregs, 
Sulphur, and nitrous {pume, enkindling rerce, 
Bellow'd within their darkſome chves. 
This apt, this wiſe conttature of the ſen, 
| Makes it the ſhips, driv'n by the winds, abey; 
Whence hardy merchants ſail from ſhore to ſhore. Black. 


We mean a porch, or cloiſter, or the like, of one cohtig- 
nation, and not in foried buildings. Wotton's Architecture. 


lituation in which two bodies or countries touch upon each 
other. PEI = | | 

He defined magnetical attraction to be a natural imita- 
tion and diſpoſition contorming unto contiguity. - Brown. 
The immediate contigaity of that convex werea real ſpace, 
Hale's Origin of Markind. 


ſeparate. | 
Flame doth not mingle with flame, as air doth with air, 
or water with water, Fas only remaineth contiguous, us it 
cometh to paſs betwixt conſiſting bodies. Bacon's Nat. II. 
1 The loud miirule 5 
Of chaos far remov'd; leit fierce extremes, 55 
Contiguous, might diſtemper the whole frame. Par. Loft. 
e 'The Faſt and Welt 
Upon the globe, a mathematick point = 
Only divides: thus happineſs and miſery, 
And all extremes, are till contiguous. Denhams Sopby. 


dows, joining the contiguous objects by the participation of 
their colours. | 


not appear fully divided from one another, but ſeemed con- 
"t:gu9us at one of their angles. Newton's Optichs. 
2. It has ſometimes avizh. | 


intervening ſpaces, -. 5 
Thus diſembroil'd, they take their proper place, 
The next of kin cont:guoufly embrace, ; 
And foes are ſunder'd by a larger ſpace. Dryd. Ovid. 

tion; coherence, - IG. | 

Co'NTINENCE. 


5 a. /- [ continentia, Latin. ] | 


He knew what to ſay ; he knew alſo when to leave off, 

a continence which is practiſed by tew writers. Dryden. 

h Where is he? 5 | e 

En her chamber, making a ſermon of continency to her, 

andi rails, and ſwears, and rates. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 
Sutter not dithonour to approach 5 

'Th' imperial feat; to virtue conſecrate, 


OT e Sbfaleſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 
3. Forbearance of lawful pleature. 5 „ 

Content without lawful venet y, 18 cantinence; without un- 
lawful, chaſtity. ____ Grew's Coſimalog ia. 
4. Moderation in lawful pleaſures. os br G 


that of virgins or widows z continence of married perſons. 
I EO ag a a er eo dnt I ISS Tach lor. 
5. Continuity; uninterrupted courſe. Sh 


whom the depotitions were produced, leſt the continence of 

the courſe ſhould be divided; or, in other terms, lett there 
ſhould be a diſcontinuance of the cauſe. Ayliſfes Parergon. 

CONTINENT, adj. ¶ continens, Latin.]]] 


; ; ; Life : Fo 
HFath been as coxtinent, as chaſte, as true, 
As I am now unhappy. 


his rage goes flower. - 


The North-caſt part of Aſia is, if not continent with the 
Welt tide of America, yet certainly it is the leaſt disjoined 
Languages. 
Co N TIxX EN TY. 7. ſ. [ continens, Latin. ] Ee 
1. Land not «disjoined by the fea from other lands. 
Whether this portion of the world were rent, 
By the rude ocean, from the contirment ; 
Or thus created, it was ſure deſign'd 
To be the ſacred refuge of mankind, 


ally increaſe in humidity, Bentley's Sermons. 
2. That which contains any thing. This ſenſe is perhaps 
only in Shakeſpeare, h | ; 


man would ee. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
O cleave my ſides! | 05 
Heart, once be ſtronger than thy continent, 
Crack thy frail caſe. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Clote pent-up guilts, 
Rive your contending continents.  Shakeſp. King Lear. 
To CONTTNGE. v. n. | contingo, Lat.] To touch; torcach; 
to happen. e IE: ; itt, 
COXNTINGENCE. 2. /. [from contingent.) The quality of 
c being fortuitous ; accidental poſſibility, 
___"Theircredulities aflent unto any prognoſticks, which, con- 
ſidering the contingency in events, are only in the preſcience 
of Gad. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 3. 
For once, O Heav'n! unfold thy adamantine book; 

If not thy firm, immutable decree, 

At leaſt che ſecond page of great contingency, | 
Suchas conſiſts with wills originally fre. Dryden. 
Ariſtotle ſays, we are not to build certain rules upon the 

_ contingency of human actions. South's Sermons. 
CONTINGENT. adj, Lcontingent, Latin.] Falling out by 
chance; accidental; not determinable by any certain rule. 

Hazard naturally implies in it, firit, ſomething future ; 

ſecondly, ſomething contingent. 5 South. 

I fir thoroughly informed myſelf in all material circum- 

ſtances of it, in more places than one, that there might be 
nothing calual or contingent in any one of thoſe circum- 
ſtances. Wordwara's Natural Hifter;, 
CONnTI'NGENT. 2. ,. | 8 . 
1. A thing in the hands of chance. . 

By contingents we are to underſtand thoſe things which 

come to paſs without any human forecaſt. Greaw's Coſmet, 

His underſtanding could almoſt pierce into tuture contia- 

gents, his confectures improving even to prophecy. South. 
2. A proportion that falls to any perſon upon a divifion: 
thus, in time of war, each prince of Germany is to furniſh 
his conlingent of men, money, and munition. 
CON TTNGEN TL. adv. (from cuningent.] Accidentally; 


Uterwards expreſſed, was produced trom 


Philips. | 


Dittinguith them by the diminution of the lights and tha- | 


Buy | Dry: en's Dutrejncy. | 
When I viewed it too near, the two halts oi the paper did | 


Water, being contiguous ith air, cooleth it, but moiſten- | 
Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 865. 
ConTrGUOUSLY.. adv. [trom contigugus.] Wichout any 


13. Uninterrupted ; unbroken. 


| CONTINUA'TION. 2. % 


Chatiity is either abſtinence or continence: abſtinence is | 


Anſwers ought to be made before the ſame judge, before | 


Ro Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. | 
2. Reſtrained; moderate; temperate. 5 

I pray you, have a continent forbearance, till the ſpeed of] 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


Jo Cox TN UE, v. a. 


The declivity of rivers will be ſo much the leſs, and there-E 
fore the continents will be the leſs drained, and will gradu-- 


You ſhall find in him the continent of what part a gentle- 


CON” 


It is digged dut of theearth contingently,and indifferently, 
as the pyritz and agates. Weoodwverd s Natural Hiftory. 
oN TT GENTNESS. z. / {{rom contingent. ] Accidentalneiss * 
CONTINUAL. adj. C cbuin¹ů, Latin, | 5 
I. Inectiant ; proceeding wihout interrupiion; ſucceſſive with= 

out any 4puce of tune between. FA pan. is uſed of time, 
arid co.tteurns of place. „ 

He that is of a merry heart, hath a continual feaſt, Prom. 

Iis all blank ſadneſs, or contwmal tears, Pope. 
2. [In law.] A cαννuul claim is made from time to time, 

Wicfun EVery Fear and day, to land or other thing, which, in 
lome retpect, we cannot attain without danger. For exam- 
ple, if 1 be diſſeiſed of land, into which, though I have right 
into it, I dare not enter, tor tear of beating; it behooveth 
me to hold on my right of entry to the beit opportunity of 


to my, heir, | Cow 
CONTIUNUALLY, adv. [from continual.] 
1. Without papic; without interruption. | 7 
The drawing of the boughs into the infide of a room, 
where a fire is continually kept, hath been tried with rapes. 


- every year as long as I livez and 1o I fave the right of — 
try 


2. Without ceaſing. 


during the whole ipace of their lives? 
CoN NUANCE. 2. /. [from continue. ] 


| 1. Succetſion unintertupted. 


The brute immediately regards his own preſervation, or 

the continuhnct of his ſpecies, Adiijon's Spectator, N* 120. 
2. Permanence in one ſtate. | 
Continuance of evil doth in itſelf increaſe evil. 


at one ſtay, yet with the continuance continually hath its heat 
increaſed, | Siducy, C. ii. 

| Theſe Romiſh caſujſts ſpeak peace to the conſciences o 

men, by ſuggeſting ſomething which ſhall ſatisfy their minds, 


* 


3. Abode in a place. 


4. Duration; laſtingneſs. / 555 . 
Fou either tear his humour, or my negligence, that you 
call in queſtion the coutinuance of his love. Shakeſpeare, 
1 2 heir duty depending upon tear, the one was of no greater 
coninuauce than the other. __ Hayward. 
That pleaſure is not of greater continuance, which ariſes 
from the prejudice or malice of its hearers. Addiſon. 


5. Perſeverance, | | | 
To them who, by patient continuance in well-doing, ſeek 


. 


6. Progrellion of time. 


tinuance were faſhioned. _ cxxxlx. 16, 


| CONTI'NUATE., adj. [continuatus, Latin. ] 


1. Immediately united. 


and bones ſhould be made continuate with his: Hooker, b. v. 
| A moiſt incomparable man breath'd, as it were, 
To an untirable and continuate goodnef?, 
NT ſtrom continuate.} Protraction, or 

lucceflion uninterrupted. | | 5 

- __ Thele things mult needs be the 
the continuation of the ſpecies, and upholding the world. Ray. 


continuation of the fame ſtory. Dryden's Fables, Prefaces 
CONTUNUATIVE. 2. /. [from continuate.] An expreſſion 
noting permanence or duration, ; | 


to this day, which includes at leaſt two propoſitions, ix. 

Rome was, and Rome is. 25 W, 

CoNTINUA'TOR, 7. .. ¶ from continuate.] He that continues 
or keeps up the ſeries or ſucceſſion. © : 


ator. | rown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 15. 
To CONTINUE. v. 
1. To remain in the ſame ſtate. 
The multitude continue with me now three da 
nothing to eat. = SY e 
2. Tolait; to be durable. 4 | 
Thy kingdom ſhall not continue.” 1 Sam. xiii. 14. 
For here have we no continuing city, but we ſeek one to 
come. N 
3. To perſevere. | 


„ and have 
alt. xv. 32. 


1. To protract, or repeat without interruption. | 
O continue thy loving kindneſs unto them. P/; xxxvi. 10. 
2. Tounite without a chaſm, or intervening ſubſtance. 
1 The dark abyſs, whoſe boiling gulph —_ 
Tamely endur'd a bridge of wond'rous lengthy 
From hell continu'd reaching th utmoſt orb 
Of this frail world, Milton's 
Here Priam's fon, Deiphobus, he found, 
Whole face and limbs were one continu'd wound; 
Diſhoneſt, with lop'd arms, the youth appears, 5 
Spoil'd of his noſe, and orten d of his cars. Dryd. An. 
here buy motion or ſucceſſion is ſo flow, as that it keeps 
not 2 with the ideas in our minds, there the ſeries of a 
con 


but with certain gaps of reſt between. cke. 


ruption ; without ceaſing, | 

y perſeverance, Ido not underſtand a continuedly uniform, 
equal courſe of obedience, and ſuch as is not interrupted 
with the leaſt act of ſin. x Norris. 


perſeverance. | h | 
I would my horſe had the ſpeed of your tongue, and ſa 
good a continuer, Shakeſpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 


CONTINUITY, . ſ. [conlinuitas, Latin. ] 
1. Connection uninterrupted ; coheſion; cloſe union. 
It is certain, that in all bodies there is an appetite of union, 
and evitation of ſolution of continuity. Bacon s Nat. Hiftory. 
After the great lights there muſt be great ſhadows, which 
we call repoſes, becauſe in reality the fight would be tired, if 
it were attracted by a continuity of glittering objects. Dryd. 
It wraps itſelf about the flame, and by its continuity hin- 


ders any air or nitre from coming. Addiſon on Italy. 
2, In 0 In | | | | 
That texture or coheſion of the parts of an animal body, 


upon the deſtruction of which there is ſaid to be a ſolution 
of continuity. 8 Quincy. 
As in the natural body a wound or ſalution of continuity 
is worle than a corrupt humour, fo in the ſpiritual. Bacon. 
Ihe ſolid parts may be contracted by diſſolving their con- 
2 for a fibre, cut through, contracts itſelf. Arbuibnot. 
CON N Vous. adj, [continuns, Latin. ] Joined together 
without the intervention of any ſpace. 
As the breadth of every ring is thus augmented, the dark 


without any ſetded rule. YE 1 


intervals muſt be diminiſhed, until the neighbourin rings 
become centinubus, and are e Meaoton 5 
| 3 & 0 


me and mine heir, by approaching as near it as I can, once 


Bacen's Natural Hiftory, Ne 405. 


Why do not ail animals continually increaſe in bigneſs, 
Beniley's Sermons. 


Sidney, 
A chamber where a great fire is kept, though the fire be 


notwithſtanding a known, avowed continuance in fins, South, 


for glory, and honour, and immortality, eternal life. Rom. il, 


In thy book all my members were Gin hich in Fore, 
We are ot him and in him, even as though our very fleſh * 


Shak. Non. 


works of Providence, for 


'The Roman pow is but the ſecond part of the Ilias; a _ 
tne 


Ie thele may be added continuatives; as Rome remains 
atts's Logick, 
It ſeems injurious to Providence to ordain a way of pro- 
duction which ſhould deſtroy the producer, or contrive the 


continuation of the e by the deſtruction of the continu- 


n. [ continuer, Fr. continuo, Latin.] 


Heb. xiii. 14. 


If ye continue in my word, then are yemy diſciples indeed, . 


Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. I. 1029. 


ant continued ſucceſſion is loſt ; and we perceive it not 


You know how to make yourlelt happy, by only conti- : 
nuing ſuch a lite as you have been long accuſtomed tò lead. 


e 1 Pope. 
CONTINUEDLAY. adv. [from continued.] Without inter- 


CoxnTINUER. 1. /. [from continue.] Having the power of 
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„ CONTRI Bu TE. V. . 


(OxTRIBUTOR. 2. 


CoxXTRIBUTORY. 2 


CON TRL STATE. v. a. [co 


CoNTRIST A 


CON 


tibute 10 the lame ſovereign. 


Thus we K 

a 0 

E; yea, the W | 
ts wem all nature pays à ſubſidy. 


owe common 


church, which is not yet c vite finiſhed, 
auy act of effect, 

Whatever pr 
is not even a ling 
muſt not contribute. 


iat which is given by ſeveral hands for ſome common 
e | 


purpole. 1 ia to make a certain con- 
; I: harh pleaſed them pps 7 ; 3 bo, 26. 
ars ar maintained by voluntary contributions. 
Beggars are NOW t Grawnt's Bills of Mortality. 
q That which is paid for the ſupport of an army lying na 


tribution tor the poor ſaints. 


Rs people 'twixt Philippi and this ground, 
Do ſtand but in a forc'd affection; 


For they have grudg'd us contribution. Shak.Ful. Ceſar. 
chers bUTIVE. adj. | trom contribute. ] That which has the 
"wer or quality of promoting any purpoſe in concurrence 


with other monves. 


As the value of the promiſes renders them moſt proper in- 
centives to virtue, ſo the manner of propoling we ſhall find 
| Decay of Piety. 
. [from contribute. ] One that bears a 

ut in lome common delign z one that helps forward, or ex- 
erts his endeavours to jome end, in conjunction with others. | 
| ToCONTRO'L. v. a. 
And bear his charge of wooing, whattoc'er, Shakeſpeare. 


allo highly contrebictivve to the ſame end. 


| promis'd we would be contributors, 


A grand contributor to our dillentions is paſſion. 


Decay of Pie 

Art thou a true lover ot thy country? Zealous for its re B 
Fous and civil liberties? And a chearful contributor to all | 
thoſe publick expences which have been thought neceſſary 
5 Altterbuty. 

d. [from contribute. ] Promoting the | 
tne end bringing atlittanceto ſome joint deſign, or increaſe 


utriſto, Latin. ] To ſadden; 


o ſecure them? 


iam common ſtock. 


to make ſorrowtul; to make melancholy. 


Blacknets and darknets are but privatives, and therefore. 
have little or no activity: ſomewhat they do contrifate, but 
| Bacon's Natural Hiftory, Ne 73, 
ION. 1. ſ. from contriftate.} The act of mak- 
nz lad; the tate of being made ſad; ſorrow; heayinels of |. 
beat; fadnels; ſorrowfulnefs; gloomineſs; grief; moan 


very little. 


1 


mourntulneſs; trouble; diſcontent z melancholy. 


lIncente and nidorous ſmells, ſuch as were of ſacrifices, 
vere thought to intoxicate the brain, and to diſpoſe men to |. 
devotion ; which they may do by a kind of ſadneſs and con- 
rifation of the Ipirits, and partly alio by heating and ex- 
Bacon Natural Hiſtory, Ne 932. | 

(ONTRITE. adj. { contritus, Latin. ON 
1, Bruiled ; much worn. | 
„ Worn with forrow; ha 


Lung them. 


nitent, In the books of divines contrite is ſorro 


6torrowtul for un, trom the fear of puniſhment. 
1 Richard's body have interred now; | 8 
And on it have beſtow'd more contrite tears, 


Than from it iſſu d forced drops of blood. Shak. Hen. V. 


5 With tears 
Vat'ring the ground, and with our ſighs the air 
Fraquenting, tent from hearts contrite, in ſign 


Ut torrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek. Par. Loft. 
; the contrite ſinner is reſtored to pardon, and, through 
ANC, our TEpentanceis intitled to ſalvation. . Rogers. 
CosTRTTIN ESS. u. . [from contriie.] Contrition; re 75 

| ES ich. 


nce, f 
e TRTTiox. N. . [from contrite.] 
. The act of grinding, or rubbing to powder. 


Some of thole coloured powders, which painters uſe, may 
de heir colours 2 little changed, by being very elaborately 
juſtly pre- 
ole changes, beſides the breaking of their parts 
| Ne<wton's Opticks. 
, tznitencez ſorrow for fin; in the ſtrict ſenſe, the torrow 

which wiics from the deſire to pleaſe God, diſtinguiſhed from 

tian, or imperfect repentance produced by dread of hell. 
. dad is ſorrow and contrition for fin? A being grieved | 
wen the conſcience of tin, not only that we have thereby in- 
curedl{uchdanger, but alſo that we have ſo unkindly grieved 
Hammond's Pract. Cat. 


CERT: ; 
and finely &! ound ; where I ſee not what can 
tended for t 


mo leis parts by that contrition. 


Wa provoked fo good a God. 


Fruits of more pleaſing ſavour, from thy ſced 
18 wit!) cortrition in his heart, than thoſe 
0 th, bis own hand manuring, all the trees 

' paradiſe could have ode 
dur faſting 
and | n 


nat and luxury, 


My future days ſhall be one whole contrition; 
Chapel will J build with large endowment, 


tg ben ; poſſible to be invented and adjuſted. 


U\Ter'y ö ; 
RI'VANCE. n.ſ. ¶ from contrive. ] 


MY de as much acted b 
baden. a | 5 . 
_  Wilkins's Mathematical 
Inſtructed, JouU explore 
i dance, an 


"wry, $203 diſpoſition of parts or cauſes. 

3 = are made ac 

orderly contrivance. 
"ett; a plot; an artifice. 


Tv » . 

Toe el not manag'd my contrivance well 
74 TY Your love, andmak 

dere migh 


Divin 
Se me cont 


? 


; TRI. ſome ſecret ambuſh. 


plan out; to exc tate. 1 


ept in che contriving luſt, and waked to do it. 


What ; Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Uverſe dan likely to contrive this . — of the 


der rd Aeg 
b t has always ſome beautiful defi 1 
tex, and then contrives the 4 ech il — 

f Dryden. 


Ages, ſuch as mortal men contri ve. Fairy Queen, 


infinite wiſdom. 


ll. 


* bt — him: 


away, 
Three a0, 


o his end. 
Out of uſe, 


wa adj. {from con and tributary, Paying | To ConTar've;. wv. =. 


in the objects of geometry and arith- 
oY eee —— muſt be contributary, 
Glanville's Scepyis. 
. 2. { contribuo, Latin.] To give to 
ſtock; to advance towards ſome common de- 


425 much more than any other of the 
| Addiſon on the State of be War. 
Als. . huted a great ſum of money to the Jeſuits | 

His maſter cant: S Addiſon on Italy. 
o bear a part; to have a ſhare in 


. | wy | 
uiles way be given to works of judgment, there 
le beauty in them to which-the invention 
| Pope's Efſay on Homer. 

; 1 ntribute.] 
ae T10N. 1. ſ. [from contribute. ] 
5b iſt of — ſome deſign in conjunction with other 
1 40 


1rafſed with the ſenſe of guilt; pe- 

| ul for ſin, 

tom the love of God and detire of pleaſing him; and attrite | F = 

a 0 r control} © 

. | 1. The power or att of ſuperintending or reſtraining; re- | 
|  ftraint; ſuperintendence, 5 

They made war and peace one with another, without con- 


where it prevaileth. | 


Controlment for controlment, - 


hs Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
: contrition, and mortification, when the church | 
; xe appoints, and that eſpecially in times of greater 
| Sprat's Sermons. 


2. A ſuit in las. 1 
If there be a controverſy between men, and they come unto 


Stall all ku day an hundred aged men 
Cox wvatte, up their wither'd hands to heav*n. Dryden. 


td by the mind adj, ¶ from contrive.] Poſſible to be plan- 


: h e. | | 
tutily entriab P I Wilkins Dales. 


act of contriving ; itati ; i 
R ing; excogitation; the thing contrived. 
re is no work impoſſible to theſe contrivances, but there 
y this art as can be ens bo ima- 

4 


2 
a God adore, Blackmore's Creat. 


cording to the moſt curious arti- 


Glanville s Scepfis, c. 7. 


e you doubt of mine? Dryden. 


ier him it t be a feint, a contrivance in the matter, to 
Atterbury's Sermons. 


Gon 


ſcheme; to complot.,, _ 
Pleaſe ye, we may rovt1ive this afternoon, n, 
And quaff carouſes to our miltreſs* health. Shakeſpeare. 


ConTRI'VEMENT. z. ſ. [from contrive.] Invention. Di, 
CoNnTRIVER. 2. /. [from contrive.] An inventer; one that 


plans a deſign ; a ſchemer. 
I, the miſtreſs of your charms, 1 
The cloſe contriwer ot all harms, 5 I 

Was never call'd to bear my part. Shaleſp. Macbeth. 
Epeus, who the fraud's contriver was. Denham. 
Plain toyalty, not built on hope, | 

T leave to your contriver, Pope : | 
None loves his king and country better, 
Yet none was ever leſs their debtor. 1 
Scenes of blood and deſolation, I had painted as the com- 
mon effects of thoſe deſtructive machines; whereof, he ſaid, 
ſome evil genius, enemy to mankind, muſt have been the 
firſt contri ber. 


1. A regiſter or account kept by another officer, that each may 
be examined by the other. | h 


2, Check; reſtraint. 


Let partial ſpirits ſtill aloud complain, 
Think themſelves injur'd that they cannot reign z 
And own no liberty, but where they may, es 
Without control, upon their tellows prey. Waller. 
He ſhall feel a force upon himſelf from within, and from 


the control of his own principles, to engage him to do worthi- 


y. 8 5 | outh. 
If the ſinner ſhall win ſo complete a victo 

ſcience, that all thoſe conſiderations thall be able to ſtrike no 

terrour into his mind, lay no reſtraint upon his luſts, no con- 


means of grace. i | 
©... Speak, what Phoebus has inſpir'd thy ſoul 
For common good, and ſpeak without control, 
3. Power; authority; ſuperintendence. wen 
Tue bcœaſts, the fiſhes, and the winged fowls, 
Are their male's ſubjects, and at their controls, Shakeſp, 

trom the noun. ] . 5 

1. To keep under check by a counter reckoning. 
2. To govern; to reſtrain; to ſubject, | 


Dryden. 


 excommunication, whomſoever they ſhould think worthy. 


Give me a ſtaff of honour for mine age j 
But not a ſceptre to control the world. & 


Ik feel my virtue ſtruggling in my foul; . | 
But ſtronger paſſion does its pow'r control. Dryd. Aureng⁊. 
O, dearckt Andrew, ſays the humble droll, 
Henceforth may I obcy, and thou control. _ 
dence of his adverſary.  _ 3 | 
As tor the time while he was in the Tower, and the man- 
ner of his brother's death, and his own eſcape, ſhe knew the 
were things that a very few could control. Bacon's Hen. VII. 


| CONTRO'LLABLE. adj. [from control.] Subject to control; 
| ſubje&t to command; ſubject to be over-ruled. „ 
Paſſion is the drunkenneſs of the mind, and therefore, in 


its preſent workings, not controllable by reaſon. South, 
CONTROLLER. #./. [from control.] One that has the power 
of governing or reſtraining ; a ſuperintendent. 

le does not calm his contumelious ſpirit, 
| The great controller of our fate, 
Deign'd to be man, and liv'd in low eſtate. 


controller. 


_ trolment. © 5 

2. Oppoſition; reſiſtance; confutation. | 9 

Were it reaſon that we ſhould ſuffer the ſame to paſs with- 

out controlment, in that current meaning whereby every 
5 Tooker, b. Iii. $7. 

Here have we war for war, and blood for blood, 


Dawes on Ireland. 


CoNnTROVE'RSIAL, adj. [from controverſy.) Relating to 
_ diſputes z. diiputations. | 


ſaulting of towns, where, if the ground be but firm whereon 
the batteries are erected, there is no farther 1 of whom 
it is borrowed, nor whom it belongs to, ſo it aftords but a fit 
riſe for the preſent purpoſe. 5 
CO'NTROVERSY. . / F contreverfa, Latin. 


is commonly oral, and a controverſy in writin 


Tn Without controverſy great is the myſtery of odlineſs. 


Wild controverſy then, which long had ſlept, 
Into the preſs from rum'd cloiſters leapt. Denham. 


encroachment on the right of others. 


judgment, that the judges may judge them, then they ſhall 


| juſtify the righteous and condemn the wicked, Deut. xxv. 1. 
3. A quarrel, | 3 — 
Ihe Lord hath a controverſy with the nations, Jer. xxv. 


4. Oppoſition ; enmity : this is an unuſual ſenſe, 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 

With luſty ſinews ; throwing it aſide, 

And ſtemming it with hearts of controverſy. 


Shakeſp. 


ventilate in oppoſite books; to diſpute any thing in writing. 


If any perſon ſhall think fit to controvert . Ip may 
1 . 


do it very ſafely for me. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 
CONTROVE'RTIBLE. adj. [from controvert.] Diſputable; 
that may be the cauſe of controverſy. 


|  Diſcourling of matters dubious, and many controvertible | 


truths, we cannot without arrogancy intreat a credulity, or 
implore any farther aſſent than the probability of our reaſons 
and verity of our experiments. Brown's Vulgar Errout's. 
CONTROVE'RTIST. 2 0 Pee contro vert. ] Diſputant; a 
man verſed or engaged in literary wars or diſputations. | 
Who can mung ſo conſiderable as not to dread this 
mighty man of demonſtration, this prince of controvertifts, 
this great lord and poſleſſor of firſt principles. Tillotſon, Pref. 


verſe; ſtubborn; inflexible. 
He is in law ſaid to be a contumacious his 
appearance afterwards, departs the court without leave. Ayliffe. 


There is another very efficacious method for ſubduing of 


the moſt obſtinate comtumacious linner, and bringing him into 
the obedience of the faith of Chriſt, © Hammond's Fundam. 
CoONTUMA'CIOUSLY. adv. from contumacious. ] Obſtinate- 


CONTUMA'CIOUSNESS, 2. / 


ly; ſtubbornly; inflexibly ; From co 
nacy ; perverſeneſs; inflexibility; ſtubbornneſs. 


To form or deſignz to plan; to 
ard? 6" planz 6 rom of the ditficulty and contumaciou 


Sabi. 


Gulliver's Travels. | 
CONTROL. . /. [ controle, that is, contre role, French. ] 


3. Productive of reproach ; ſhameful z 


he 

Are exc 
trol upon his appetites, he is certainly too ſtrong for the | | 
CS, South's Sermons. | - 


Authority to convent, to control, to puniſh, as far as with | 
Hooker, Preface. | 


ak. Titus Andron. 
Who ſhall control me for my works? Ecclgſiaſticus, v. 3. 


| Prior. 
3. To overpower; to contute; as, be controlled all the evi- 


1. To beat together; to bruiſe, 


ter, there came forth herbs much like the other. 
2. To bruiſe the fleth without a breach of the continuity. 


| 1. The act of beating or bruiſing. . 
2. The ſtate of being beaten or bruiſed, _ 
Nor ceaſe to be an arrogant controller. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. | 


— Dryden. 
CONTRO'LLERSHIP, 2. /. [from controller. The office of a 


 CONVALE'SCENCY. 


Locke. 
1. Diſpute; debate; agitation of contrary opinions: a diſpute 5 
How cometh it to paſs that we are fo Lee mate con- 
tentions, and that the church is ſo much troubled? If men 
had been willing to learn, all theſe controverſies might have 
died the very day they were firſt brought forth. Hooker, b. i. 
1 Tim. iii. 16. 


This left no room for controverſy about the title, m— * 
| Locle. 


To CO'NTROVERT. v. a. [ controverto, Lat.] Todebate; to 


Cox rb MuAcious. 44. [ contumax,Latin.] Obſtinate; per- 


on, who, on his 


from contumacious.] Obſti- 


CON 


From the deſcription T have given of It, a judgment may ba- 


J of cure, Wiſeman 
NTUMACY. », /. [from contumacta, La. * 


Such acts 
Of contumaq will provoke the Higheſt 


To make death in us ve. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, . &. 


2. [In law. ] A wiltul contempt and diſobedience to any law + 


{ummons or judicial order. es Parergon. 
Thele certificates do yr d in Ge gene N che 
party s contumacies and diſobedience. - Azliffe's Parergen, 


| CONTUME'LIOUS, adj. . Lcontumcligſus, Latin. 
1. Reproachful; rude; ſarcaſtick; contemptuous, 


With ſcoſfs and ſcorns, and conturtelious taunts, 

In open market - place proctuc'd they me IT 
Jo bea publick ipetacle, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI, Pp. 1. 
In all the quarrels and tumults at Rome, though the people 

frequently procceded to rude contumeliaus language, yet ho 
blood was ever drawn in any popular commotions, uli the 
time of the Gracchi. Swift ox the Difent. in Athens and Rome, 


2. Inclined to utter reproachz brutal; rude. 


here is yet another ſort of contumelious perſons, who, in- 
deed, are not chargeablewith that circumſtance of illemploy- 


\ ingtheirwit; for they uſe none in it. Covern. of the Tongues 


Giving our holy virgins to the ſtain | | 
Of contumelions, beaſtly, madbrain'd war. Shak, Timor, 
uctiy ignominious. | 
As it is inthe higheſt degree injurious to them, ſo is it con- 
tumelious to him, ' Decay Piety. 


CoxTUuME'LIOUSLY, adw. [from contumelious.] eproach- 
over his con- | | 


fully; contemptuoully ; rudely. | 
hy 7 67 are not wont to take ſo great oſfence, when they 
Aa uded from honours and offices, as when their perſons 
are c0atumelioufly trodden upon. Hogher, b. i. & 10. 
Fie, lords; that you, being ſupreme magiſtrates, 
Thus conturzclioufly ſhould break che peace. Shak, Hen. VI. 
CONTUME'LIOUSXESS, 2. /. {from contumelious.) Rudenels z 


- reproach. 


CO'NTUMELY. . J. [contunelie, Latin. ] Rudeneſs; con- 


. 


If the helm of chief government: be in the hands of a few 
of the wealthieſt, then laws, providing for continuance there= 


temptuouſneſs; bitterneſs of language; reproach. 


| of, mult make the puniſhment of contumely and wrong, of- 


tered unto any of the common ſort, ſharp aud grievous, that 

ſo the evil may be prevented, Hooker, b. i. $10, 
Th" oppreſlor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, _ 
The pangof deſpis'd love, the law's delay. Shak. Hamlet. 
It was undervalued and depreſſed with ſome bitterneſs and 
contumely. . arendon, b. viii. 
Why ſhould any man be troubled at the contumaties of 
choſe whoſe judgment deſerves not to be valued? 7:llotſon, 
Eternal contumely attend that guilty title which claims 
exemption from thought, and arrogates to its wearers the 
prerogative of brutes, Addiſon's Guardian, Ne 123. 
To CONTU'SE. v. a. [contufus, Latin.) 


Of their roots, barks, and ſeeds, cantaſed together, and 
mingled with other earth, and well watered with warm wa- 


Ihe ligature ogy the lips in cutting them, ſo that they _ 
require to be digeſted before they can unite, Wiſeman's Surg. 
ConTvu's10N. n.ſ. from 5 5 


Lake a piece of glaſs, and reduce it to powder, it acquir- : 
ing by contuſion a multitude of minute ſurfaces, from a dia- 
phanous, degenerates into a white body. Boyle on Colours, 


3. Abruiſe ; a compreſſion of the fibres, diſtinguiſhed from a 


wound. 00 | 
That winter lion, who in rage forgets 1 
| Aged contufions, and all bruiſe of time. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
The bones, in ſharp colds, wax brittle; and all contayions, 
in hard weather, are more difficult to cure. Bacon's Nats Hi. 
Cox val LiLY. See LILY of the VALLEY.” * "8 
CONVALE'SCENCE, 14 rom convaleſco, Lat.] Renewal 
\LE: of health; recovery from a diſeaſe, _ 
| Being in a place out of the reach of any alarm, ſhe reco« 
vered her ſpirits to a reaſonable convaleſcence, Clarendon.” 


| CONVALESCENT. adj. [ convaleſcens, Latin. ] Recover 
Shakeſpeare's King John. „ 


ing; returning to a ſtate of health. 
CONVE'NABLE. adj. [convenable, Fr.] 


| ls | x. Conſiſtent with; agreeable to; accordant to, Not now in 
t happens in cotroverfial diſcourſes as it does in the aſ- | | . | 


uſe. | 
He is ſo meek, wiſe, and merciable, Oy 
And with his word his work is convenable. Spenſer. 
2. That may be convened. | bj 5 | 
To CONVENE. v. 1. [convento, Latin.) To come toge- 
ther; to aflemble; to aſſociate; to unite. 1 
The fire ſeparates the aqueous parts from the others where- 
with they were blended in the concrete, and brings them in- 
to the receiver, where they convene into a liquor. Boyle. 
There are ſettled periods of their conwvenrng, or a iberty 
left to the prince for convoking the legiſlature, Locke. 
In ſhort- ſighted men, whole eyes are too plump, the re- 
fraction being too great, the rays converge and convene in 
the eyes, before they come at the bottom. 
To CONVE'NE. v. a. | 


1. To call together; to aſſemble; to convoke. 


No man was better pleaſed with the convening of this par- 
liament than myſelf. | King Charles, 
All the factious and ſchiſmatical people would frequent- 
ly, as well in the night as the day, convene themſelves by 
1 ſound of a bell. Clarendon. 
And now th' almighty father of the gods 
Convenes a council in the bleſt abodes. Pope's Statius, 
2. To ſummon judicially. | 25 
By the papal canon law,clerks, in criminal and civil cauſes, 
cannot be convened before any but an eccleſiaſtical 5 1 
Sr Pn. 7. { convententia, Latin.] 
1. Fitneſs ; propriety. DOE 
In things not commanded of God, yet lawful, becauſe 
permitted, the queſtion is, what light ſhall ſhew us the con- 
veniency which one hath above another. Hooker, b. ii. 54. 
2. Commodiouſnels ; eaſe z freedom from ditficulties. 
A man putting all his pleafures into one, is like a travel 
ler's putting all his goods into one jewel; the value is the 
ſame, and the convenience greater, South's Sermons, 
Every man muſt want ſomething for the conveniency of his 
life, for which he muſt be obliged to others. alamy. 
T bere is another convenience in this method, during your 
waiting. Swifts Directions to the Footman. 
3. Cauſe of eaſe; accommodation. 
It it have not ſuch a convenence, vo muſt be v 
uncomfortable. Wilkias's Mathematical Magick. 
A man alters his mind as the work proceeds, and will have 
this or that convenience more, of which he had not thought 
when he began. '  Drygen's Fables, Preface, 
There was a pair of ſpectacles, a pocket perſpective, and 
ſeveral other little conveniences, I did not think myſelf bound 
in honour to diſcover, a Gulliver s Travels, 
3. Fitneſs of ʒime or >a 


ſe no farther means; x 
But with all brief and plain 95 our; 8 
Let me have judgment. Shakeſpeare's Merchant $4550 
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Newton's Opt. 


| Old men who have loved young company, and been con- 5, To apply to any uſe; to appropriate. 
Verſant continually with them, have been ot long lite. Bacon. Ihe abundance vi the fea thall be cer 
Gabricl, this day by proof thou ſhalt behold, forces gt the Gentiles tall come unto 11 Mes uo the, the 
Thou, and all angels conver/ent on earth He acquiticd himiſelf net ike an honel 55 > br 
With man, or men's aftairs, how J begin wyerted the prizes to his wen vie, bea, bo 
To verify that iolemn meſſage. Milton's Par. Regained, | 6. Lo change one propoiition into another. „et Cray, 


CONVENIENT. adj. [conveniens, Latin. | 
1. Fit; ſuitable; proper; well adapted; commodious. 
'Lheleaſt and moſt trivial epiſodes, or under actions, are 
either neceſſary or convenient; either ſo neceſſary that with- | 
out them the poem muſt be imperfect, or ſo convenient that 
no others can be imagined more ſuitable to the place in 


* 


0 . . . 0 » Ya 1 . - . - r, 10 Ur „ 
which they are. Dryden's Dedication to the Aneid. | To ſuch a one, an ordinary coffechouſe- gene of the city the ſubieet of the firit becomes the predicate 6 a What ay 
Health itſelf is buta kind of temper, gotten and preſerved is an arrant ſtateſman, and as much Hur too, as man ne papiits cannot abide this propoiition ce, cond, 


* of 157 „ 
ta 4 


= a convenient mixture of contraticties. Arbuth. on Alim. | converſant about Whitehall and the court is to an ordinary 
2, It | 


15-4 trantgretiion of the law ; but eve 


SN | ln 
. . » . : . » . — 8 l 11 an! rel 207 £4 
has either fo or for before the following noun : perhaps . ee 5 _ Locke. | law is fin. The apolile therefore "is it 107 bon ol tle 
it ought generally to have for before perſons, and 10 beture | 3. Re ating to; having for its object; concerning: with about, rightcouſncs, iays he, is ſin; but cx cry tranit fi l . 
. | tormerly iu. | law is unrighteouines, lays Aultin, upon the pj: e 


Give me neither poverty nor riches, feed me with food The matters awherein church polity is converſant, are the iv placc. Hal. 


To CoR VE RT. S. 2. 


To undergo a change 
0 © — 3 12 2 : Ze: tc : 
convenient for me. 2 5 Prov. xxx. 8. | publick religious duties of the church. Hooker, b. iii. muted. 5 Y Bez io de tray 
There are ſome arts that are peculiarly convenient io lome If any think education, becaulc it is converſant about chil- | The fove of wicked friends converts to fear: 
particular nations, PE Tillotſon. dren, to be but a private and domeſtick duty, he has been That fear, to hate, Sbaleſpeure 
, s . Aue 


ONVE'NIENTLY, adv. [from convenient. ] 
1, Commodioully ;' without difficulty. | | 
I this morning know 
Where we ſhall find him molt conveniently. Shak. Hamlet. 
2. Fitly; with proper adaptation of part tv part, or of the 
whole to the effect propoſed. : 

It would be worth the experiment to enquire, whether or 
no a ſailing chariot might be more conwertently framed with 
moveable tails, whoſe force may be e from their 

motion, equivalent to thoſe in a wind-mill, Wilkins. 
_ CO'NVENT. ». 7 { conventus, Latin.) 
1. Anallembly of religious perſons ; a body of monks or nuns. 
3 He came to Leiceſter; \ | 
Lodg'd in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, 


5 Nickny4 iT, 


1gnorantly bred himſelf, Wotton on Hdlucation. dae. 
10 em 


Diſcretion, conſidered both as an accompliſhment and as a 
virtue, not only as is converſant about worldly aftairs, but 
as regarding our whole exiſtence. Adaliſon, Spe. Ne 226. 

Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it is converſant 
about objects which are fo far from being of an indifferent 
nature, that they are of the higheſt impoltancc to ourſelves 
and our country, Adcdijon's Freeholder, Ne 13. 
CONVERSA'TION. #.f. [converſatio, Latin,] _ : 
1. Familiar diſcourſe; chat; eaſy talk: oppoled to a formal 
conference, VE „ 

She went to Pamela's chamber, meaning to joy her thoughts 
with the {weet conver/ation of her filter. Sidney, bei, 
| What I mentioned ſome time ago in converſation, was not 
| With all his convent, honourably receiv*d him. Shakeſp.' a new thought, juſt then ſtarted by accident or occation. 

2. A religious houſe; an abbey; a monaſtery a nunnery. | WL. 95 | Swift. 

One ſeldom finds in Italy a {pot of ground more agreea-/| 2, A particular act of diſcourſing upon avy ſubject; as, ace 
ble than ordinary, that is not covered with a convent. Adiſ. | had a long converſation on that queſtion. 3 | 

To CONVENT. v. a. [convento, Latin.] To call before a | 3. Commerce; intercourſe ; e e 5 1 | 

judge or judicature. by, | | | The knowledge of men and manners, the freedom of ha- 
REN He with his oath | bitudes, and converſation with the beſt company of both 
By all probation will make up full clear, ſexes. k {2 5 85 Dryden. 
nem ver he's convented. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. ; | 
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5 he jeluits did not perluaue the Cuverts to lav 

ule of imiges. Stelling fleet's Dey. of Diſccurit on Rem, I. 
Verts to Chilitignicy F 


according to thes ct 
eCTOIGNNY tv at Dali 
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CON VER TER. 1. J. (from coder. Onc tha: makes een: 


Minerals are not convertible into another lpecicg, thoyoh 
of the ſame genus; nor are they reducible int ance; 4 
g ? 1 TS a, . 0" 
_ „ (1 SIRF-VEF on Cate 
Ihe gal 15 net an alcali; but it is alcutelcent, eonicetible 
and conVertible into a corrolive Alcan. Arouth ch Alina: 
2. SO much altke as that one may be ued for the n 
, BY Ed. a 1 * y OG 
Though it be not the rev} encnce of a * ibitznce, !' 7 

. 7% * © x 2 , 2 - 

the ſpecitick eſſence, to which our name b 


His apparent, open guilt ; 


og . . Y 1 : ; : . 5 . . . 1 5 * 3 : | | | . : * * clong „ and:1$ 60 72 
They ſent forth their precepts to attach inen, and covent | I mean his conver/ationwith Shore's wife. Shak, Rich. III. werrible with it. DE 
them before themſelves at private houſes. Bacon's Heu. VII. 4. Behaviour; manner of acting in common lite, Many, that call themſelves Proteſtant Gi 


any, nts, took upch 
wor{lizp to be idolatrous as well as that of the Papilts, ar 
put prelaey and popery together, as tei ms cor2er7ibie. Su. 
Co NVERTIBLY. add. | rom cuVertible.) Recivrocally; with 
interchange of terms. 8 5 
There never was any perſon ungrateful, who was nut al 
proud; nor, c92Jertidl;, any 
ungratetu}, Ss South”, 
CO'NVERTITE. 2. ſ. [convertt, French. ] A couy 
converted from another Opinion. | 
Since you are a gentle counertite, 3 
e fhall huth again this itorm of war. Stalyp, 
wor would I be a convertzite lo cold, e 
As not to tell it. | | ;- 
CONVES. adj. [convexus, Lat.] Rifing in acire 


Co'NVENTICLE. 2. f. [conventiculum, Latin.} our 
1. An aſſembly; a meeting. FCC 
They are commanded to abſtain from all conwerticles of 

- men whatſoever ; even out of the church, to have nothing to 
do with publick buſineſs. | | Ayli ES Parergon. | 
2. An aſſembly tor worſhip. Generally uicd in an ill ſenſe, 


Having your conver/ation honeſt among the Gentiles, 1 Pet. 
CONVE'RSATIVE. adi. [from converſe.) Relating to publick 
life, and commerce with men; not contemplative, TT 
Finding him little ſtudious and contempiutive, the choſe to 
endue him with coxver/ative qualities of youth, Molln. 
To CONVERSE. v. n. [converſer, Fr. converſor, Latin.] 
1. To cohabit with; to hold intercourſe with; to be a-com- 
panion to: followed by 2vzth. | i „ 
Men then come to be furniſhed with fewer or more ſimple 
ideas trom without, according as the objects they converſe | 
ab afford greater or leſs variety. Locke. | 
Hy approving the ſentiments of a perſon 4vi7h whom he 
converjed, in ſuch particulars as were juſt, he won him over 
trom thole points in which he was miſtaken, 


including herety or {chilm.. | 
It behoveth, that the place where God ſhall be ſerved by 
the whole church be a publick place, for the avoiding of 

_ privy conwventicles, which, covered with pretence of religion, 
may ſerve unto dangerous practices. Hooker, b. v. § 12. 
fort of men, who are content to be ſtiled of the church 

of England, who perhaps attend its ſervice in the morning, 
and go with their wives to a conventicle in the afternoon. 
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3 2 Ad. liſou. 
| EE: 5 Soil. For him who lonely loves | ] oppchie © concave. 
' | 3. A ſecret aſſembly; an aſſembly where conſpiracies are To ſeek the diſtant hills, and there cane t | - t is the duty of a painter, even in this alto, toiritate the 
_____ formed; V „„ With nature, 1 Thomjon s Summer, I. 130. - convex mirrour, and to place nothing which glaresat the 
| Any, all of you have laid your heads together, 2. To be acquainted with; to be familiar to. {| border of his picture. Doe Dujrejuy, 
1 [ eMy elt had notice of your converticles) . I Will converſe with iron-witted fools, An orb or ball round its own axis wiirl; : 


= | And all to make away my guiltleſs life. And unretpective boys: none are for me, Will not the motion to a diſtance hurl. 


Shakeſpeare”s Henry VI. 1 


| PET Sg | Ibhat look into me with conſiderate eyes. Shak. Rich. III. Whatever dutt or ſand you on it place, | hal 
CoONVE'NTICLER. 7. J. [from — pe. One that ſup- | 3, To convey the thoughts reciprocally in talk, „ And drops of water from its convex face? Placlnurt. 0 
ports or frequents private and unlawful aſſemblies. i So therefore half this day, as friend with friend, CONVEX. 1 10 A convex body; a body Welling eatuinuly 1. To 
Another crop is too like to follow; nay, I fear, it is un- Converſe with Adam. Milton's Par, Loft, b. v. l. 230.] into a cucular form. 5 8 2 + A 
avoidable, if the conventiclers be permitted Fl to ſcatter, | Much leſs can bird with beaſt, or fiſh wich fowl, _ A comet draws a long extended blaze; conf 
FE JJ) Duden. So well converſe. Mlilton's Paraiiſe Loſt, b. viii. J. 396. From Eaſt to Welt burns through th ethereal frame, T 
_ Conve'NTION. z. fe [ conwentio, Latin. 184. To diſcourſe familiarly upon any-{ubject : with oz before And halt heav'n's convex gliiters with the flame. 4 ihe; up t 
1. The act of coming together; union; coalition; jun&ion. | the thing. 1 I | CONVE'XED. particip. adj. [trom condex. ] Forme c.; poll; 
They are to be reckoned amongſt the molt general aſtec- We had converſed fo often on that ſubjeR, and he had] protuberant in a cucular form. . To 
tions of the conventions, or attociations of ſeveral particles of | communicated his thoughts of it ſo fully to me, that I had In their natural figure they are ſtraight; nor have they A 
matter into bodies of any certain denomination, | Boyle. not the leaſt remaining ctfhceulty, = e Dutreſaos, their F convexed, or more conſiderably embowed tun of er 
2, An aſſembly. _ 5 ä 5. To have commerce wich a different ſex. © | either tharks, porpoles, wiiaies, and other cetacecus alla. dere 
Publick conwventions are liable to all the infirmities, follies, Being aMked by lome of her ex, in how long a time a wo- Oh | | Brown'st wlgar Errours, b. M. c. 2. Coꝝ v 
and vices of private men. | EE | Swift, | man might be allowed to pray to the gods, after having con- CONnNVE XEDLY. adv. {[trom CONVead, ] ina CONVEX tm dete 
3. A contraët; an agreement for a time, previous to a de- Terſed with a man? If it were a huſband, ſays ſhe, the next | They be drawn corvexed'y crooked in One picce; Yet ut 
nitive treaty. VVV day; it a ſtranger, never. Cuardian, Ne 165. dolphin, that carricth Arion, 1s concavoully 1nverte, and T 
_ Conve'nTIONAL. adj. [from convention. Stipulated; | CO'NVERSE. 2. 7. from the verb. It is ſometimes accented | hath its {pine deprefſed. Brown's ulgar Lrrourt, B. 648. YL 
agreed on by compact. . | „ | on the fit ſyllable, ſometimes on the laſt, Pope has uied | CONVE'XITY. 7. /. from C0.VEX. ] Protuberancein 4 eu trum 

Conventional ſervices reſerved by tenures upon grants, | both: the firit is more analogical.} | | MN; 33 i 
made out of the crown or knights ſervicſe. Hale. | 1. Converiationz manner of ducourſing in familiar life. Convex glaſſes ſupply the defect of plumpne:s in the the Cory 
CoNnve'NTIONARY, adj. [from convention] Acting upon | His converſe is a ſyſtem fit, „5 and, by increaſing the retraction, make the rays cone one! 
contract ; settled by ttupulations. „ Alone to till up all lier wit. 8 Saite ſlooner, ſo as to convene dulinetly at the bottom of the che, q min: 
The ordinary covenants of moſt conwentionary tenants Gen'rous coxverſe; a loul exempt from pride, the glais have a due degree of cgyvextty, Meble“ * 0 
Are, to pay due capon and due harvelt journeys. Care zv. And love to praiſe with reaſon on his ſide. Pope. If the eye were to piercing as to deſcry even S_ frac: 
Conve'NTUAL. adj. [conventuel, French. ] Belonging to a Form'd by thy conver /e, happily to ſtcer | little obiects a hundred leagues off, it would do us re Bo 01 
convent ; monaſtick. | ; EP From grave to gay, tron lively to levere. Eſay on Man. | vice; it would be terminated by neighbouring dus 2 e. 
Thoſe are called conventual priors that have the chief 2. Acquaintance; cohabitation faralliarity. | woods, or in the largeſt and evenett plain, by the 85 on L Det 
ruling power over a monattery, He's Parergon. Though it be neceflitated, by its relation to fleſh, to a ter- | wexty of the eärth. | GR Ls . ti 
_ Conve'xTUAL. #. .. [from convent.] monk; a nun; reſtria converſe z yet it is like the lun, without contaminat- } CONVE'XLY, adv. from co, Dex. ] In a convex _— „ Ute 1 

one that lives ina convent. 2 ing its beams. . Clanvilie's Apol. Almott all, both blunt and ſharp, are col en COME oY 

I have read a ſermon of a convertual, who laid it down, y iuch a tree converſe with perſons of different ſects, we they are all along convex, nct only per dπνl.u, ny K. C 
that Adam could not laugh before the tall. Adi. o, Fator, | ſhall find that there are peribns of good ſenſe and virtue, per- both ends. 7 N n A hes 15 

To CONVE RGE. v. 7. con vergo, Latin. ] To wid 1 one | tons of piety and worth. Matis's Improvement of the Mind. | CONVE'XNESS. 7. /. [from cendex.] Spheroidical pros gh 
point from different places. 3. [In geometry. ] A propoktion is ſaid to be the 8 of | rance; convexity. 3 he inn 0 
Where the rays from all the points of any object meer | another, when, after drawing a concluſion from {omething CON VEXO-COR CAVE. adj. Having the hollow on , I 
again, after they have been made to converge by reftecizon ] hrit propoſed, we proceed to ſuppoſe what had bee. before correſponding to the exterial protuberance. . 1 _ 
or retraction, there they will make a picture of the obfet | concluded, and to draw from it what had been ſuppoſed. Theſe are the phenomena ot thick e e ws] 
upon a white body. ' : : Newton's O{ticks, Thus, it two hides of a triangle be equal, the angles oppotite |. of glaſs,which are every where of the ſame tc⁰UIs N 5 

5 Enſweeping . . to thoſe tides are alſo equal: the converſe of the propoſition To. CONVE V. v. a. [conbονο, Latin.] 5 | 
The lower ſkies, they all at once converge Ep. is, that it two angles of a triangle be equal, the lives oppolite | I. To carry; to tranſport from one place to nc vn, al 
High to the crown of heaven, Thomfen's Autumn. | to thole angles are alto equal. —_ Chambers. Let letters be given me to the governours Ocho 8 5 
 ConveRGENT. 1575 [ from conwerge.] Lending to one | CONVE'RSELY. adv. {from converſe.) With change of or- - that they may convey me over, "uil I come in 1.7 1 
CoNVE'RGING, { point trom different places, | der; in a contrary order; reciprocally, _ | | 8 . e Halt Wh 
CONVE'RGING Series. See SERIES. PAD | CONVE'RS1ON. 1. J. [conver/io, Latin.) T will convey them by ſea in floats, unto ine pi. Tunes * Ky 
CONVE'RSABLE., adj. [from conver/e. It is ſometimes writ- 1. Change from one ſtate into another; tranſmutation. appoint me. 5 1 Ag — 
ten converſible, but improperly; converſant, converſation, | Arüncial converſion of water into ice, is the work of a few | 2. Jo hand from one to another, „I down, vi do 3 
converjabie.] Qualified for convertation ; fit for company; hours; and this of air may be tried by a month's ſpace. Bacon. Adivine natural right could not be conveye oy 1 ee 
Well adapted to the reciprocal communication of thoughts There are no {uch natural gradations, and converſions of | any plain, natural, or divine rule concerning It» 1 f 
communicative. | | | = ne metal and mineral into another, in the earth, as many | 3- 40 remove ſecretly. _ © Houſe yeſterday in this 
That fire and levity which makes the young ones ſcarce | have fancied. _ WorFtrard's Natural Hiſtory. There was one conveyed out of my hou 7 3 of Winds 8 
- coxVer/ible, when tempered by years, makes © gay old age. The conver/ion of the aliment into fat, is not properly | baſket. Shakeſpeare's Met 25 eo; 1 oo 
| Guardian, Nè 101. nutrition. Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 4. To bring any thing, as an inſtrument of tan a 

CoOnve'RSABLENESS. 2. /. [from conver/ab/-.] The qua- | 2, Change from reprobation to grace, from a bad to a holy lite, tranſmit. | : the mind, betare 

= lity of being a pleaſing companion; fluency vi talk. 3. Change trom one religion to another. | Since there appears not to be any ideas be *Joas in le 0 
CONVERSABLY. de; Tho converjable.) In a converſable They paſied through Phenice and Samaria, declaring the the ſenſes have conveyed any in, cancel Lach. 1 
manner; with the qualities of à pleaſing communicative converſion of the Gentiles. Ace, XV. 4. underſtanding are coeval with tenfation. Bs 


companion. | 
COoNnVvVeE'RSANT. adj. [ converſant, Fr.] | 
1. Acquainted with; having a knowledge of any thing ac- 
quired by familiarity and habitude; familiar: with zz, 
The learning and {kill which he had by being converſant. 

in their books. Hooxer, b. iii. 88. 
Let them make ſome towns near to the mountain's ſide, 
where they may dwell together with neighbours, and be 
convyer/ant inthe view of the world. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Thoſe who arc converſant in both the tongues, I leave to 
make their own judgment of it.  Dry.en's Dufreſnny. 
He uſes the different dialects as one who had been ca- 
werſant with them all. Pope's Efjay an Homer. 
26 Having intercourſe with any; acquainted; familiar by co- 
| habitation or tellowſhip ; cohabiting: with arox7 or ab. 
All that Moles commanded, Joſhua read beture all the 
congregation of Iſrael, with the women, and the little ones, 
gud the ſtrangers that were conver/ant among them. Jab. viii. 
Never to be infected wich delight, 


4. The mterchange of terms in an argument; as, 29 virtue is 


| Ty» CONVERT. v. a. [converto, Latin.] 


WVicez no Vice 1s virtue. i : 
5. CONVERSION of Equations, in algebra, is the reducing cf 
a fractional equation into an integral one. : 
CONVE'RSIVE. adj. [from converſe.) Converſable ; ſociable, 


1, To change into another ſubſtance; to tranſmute. 
It the whole atmoithere was converted into water, it would 
make no more than cleven yards water about the earth. 
Burnet. 

2. To change from one religion to nother, 
3. To turn trom a bad to a good lite. : 
Ae which convert-:h the ſinner from the errour of his 
way, {hall fave à foul tem death, and ſhall hide a multitude 
of tins. James, v. 20. 


Then will I teach tranſgreſſors thy ways, and finners fhall 

be converted unto thee, 
4. To tuin towards any point. 
Cryttal will calify into electricity, and convert the needle 


Pjaim li. 13. 


5. To transfer; to deliver to another. IA noteeg 
Adam's property or private denunion cou ln f f 
ſovereignty or rule to his heir, who, not hay ing a 3 1 
herit all his father's poſſeſſions, could not there y © Lack 
any ſovereignty over his brethren. 25 
o impart, means of ſomething. f 
What obtcured light the heav ns did grant, 
Did but conwey unto our fearful minds 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death. 
Men fill one another's heads with noue a 
convey not thereby their thoughts. I, 
That which uſes to produce the idea, thoug 
by the uſual organ, not being taken notice ot, 
no ſenſation. 
Some ſingle imperceptible Sex: 
to the eyes, and thereby conte to the brain 
which produces thoſe ideas. i 
They give N to our expreſhons, 10 n any 105 
thouglits in more ardent and intenſe Phraies, WOO Nez. 
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Nor conver fart wwith cate and idleneſs. Shakeſp, K. Fobr. 
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Brown's Fulgar Errouri, b. Ii. c. 1. 


 treely placed. 
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own tongue. Aa 4 5, 40 


'CON 


to introduce. 


1 art; 2 4 . . | | 
9 Tom” vey themiclves into the mind by more ſenſes 
We ares Tg Locke. 
an one. 


. with privacy. 
1 cp the bulincts a3 I ſhall find means, and ac- 
you withal. S makeſpeare's King Lear. 
cher LANCE: 1. (. (from convey. ] 
The act of removing any thing. 5 
„. Tren her, thou mad'tt away her uncle Clarence, 
Her uncle Rivers; aye, and for her take, 4 
Mad'it quick co/Veyance with her good aunt Ann, Shak. 
Way for carriage or traniporiation, . "To 
1. q lowing the river downward, there 15 CONVEYANCE intothe 
Aer named in the text. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
_ 5 orks ought do be confined to places, where there is 
vo rgyancr tor timber to places of vent, 10 as to quit the 
ct the carriage. 
e of removing ſecretly from one place to another. 
. Your kutband's here at hand; bethink you of iome con- 
werance: in the houfe you cannot hide him. Shakeſpeare. 
The means or imtrument by which any thing is conveyed. 
Ec We powt upon the morning, are unapt | 
To give or to torg1vez but when we've | 
Stutt'd theſe pipes, and theie COnVeyances of blood, 
With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler ſouls. Shakeſp. 
Tranimiſſion; delivery from one to another, 
Our author has provided for the deſcending and conveyance 


1. 1 


to poſterit ). | | 
. Act of trans!erring property; grant. 
Dot) not the act of che parent, in any lawful grant or con- 
ve} 8 ver 
J. Writing by which property 15 transferred, 1 a 
The very conveyarces of his lands will hardly lie in this 
box; and mult the inheritor himſelf have no more? Shakeſp. 
Thisberot a ſuit in the Chancery before the Lord Coventry, 


Licke. 


de mult decree the land to the earl. Clarendon, b. viii. 
1 Secret management; juggling artifice; private removal; 
ſecret ſubltitution of one thing for another. 

It cometh herein to pats with men, unadviſedly fallen into 
error, as with them whoſe ſtate hath no ground to uphold it, 
but only thei bv which , by {ubtile CONVeyance, they draw out 
er caſual events, ariſing from day to day, till at length they 
de clean ſpent. | Hooker, b. iii. $4. 

| Cloſe conveyance, and each practice ill 

Of coſinage and knavery. 

| am this day come to ſurvey the Tower; = 
Since Henry's death, I fear, there is conveyance. Shakeſp. 
Can they not juggle, and with 5 | 
Corveyance play with wrong and right? Hudibras, p. ii. 
Coxve TAN CEA, #.f. [from cornveyance.] A lawyer who 
draws writings by which property is transferred. 
Conve'yER. B. J. [from coyrrey.] One who carries or tranſ- 


nuts any thing from one place or perſon to another. 


The bee of waters of theſè times content themſelves | 


with one inch in fix hundred feet. Brerewwood on Languages. 
Thoſe who ſtand before carthly princes, in the neareſt de- 
gree of approach, who are the diſpenſers of their favours, and 


curve;ers of their will to others, do, on that very account, 
challenge high honours to themſelves. Attcrbury's Sermons. | 


f CONVICT. v. a. {convinco, Latin. 
1. Io prove guilty; to detect in guilt, 
And they which heard it, being conv: 
conſcience, went out one by one. Jobs, viii. 9. 
Things, that at the firſt ſhew ſeemed poſſible, by ripping 
up the performance of them, have been 
polſibility. . 
1. To confute; to diſcover to be falſe. IL 
Aithough not only the reaſon of any head, but experience 


of every hand, may well conwi@ it, 255 will it not by divers 


de reſefted, Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 6. 
Cop ViCT, adj. [rather the participle of the verb.] Convicted; 
tected in guilt. 5 5 BEL 
"Before be conv by courſe of law, 
To threaten me with death is moſt unlawful. 
+) the civil law a perſon convict, or 
einne, cannot appeal. 555 
__ Cute a papiſt he, and Ja poet. 
Co xvior. x. /. [from the ae 
one found guilty of the crime c 
minal detected at his trial. 3 N 
Kees the ſcore of humanity, the civil law allows a certain 
ee time both to the convi and to perlons confeſſing, 
nora to iatisty the judgment. Ayliffe's Parergor. 
1 cTION. . J. [from caawvicb.] 55 | 
ee of guilt, which is, in law, either when a man is 
cs „Or appeat's and contelles, or elſe is found guilty by 
be inqueit. | Cobol. 


conteſling his own 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 


A perſon caſt at the bar; 


The third beſt abſent is condemn'd, 


Convi& by flight, and rebel to all law; 


Convictiou to the ſerpent none belongs. Milton Par. Loft. 
ing; confutation; the act of torcing others, 


Ihe act of convii 
Nusument, to allow a polition. 
Vin therefore the 
erctieks, can we think 
. rather necdful, to u 
erke is coroner was dg ed ck je 
a ries 10 m: bien was deligned, not as a pecu- 
damen, far th but as a landing miracle, a laſting ar- 
voila. © coundiclicn of others, to the very end of the 


: * 
Their wiſton, 3 Fo Atterbury's Sermons. 
F wildom is on] : =P ; 
upon thin y of this world, to put falſe colours 
Viioy wb - $a 
ry ir own cont ; 
Cc ” . 
5008718 
NVINCE. v. a. [ convince, 2 


he judgeth it a thing unlawful, and 


7 17 . ; | Swift. 
24. [from convict.] Having the power of 


I, To tor 
vice another to acknowled: 2 

h- a nowledge a conteſtec 5 

bat which 1 ive 8 eſted poſition 


VR men of, and 


\ 


to h particularly recon t 
; _ h human confides ation. y rxommend Tillotſon. 
ok ech 8 form to ſcape, 
con 1 
Hittory 10 dae e » he reſum'd his ſhape. Dryden. 


ght we have in many caſes, and we re- 


dre from it a ere: 
it a great part of the uſeful truths we have, with 


ee coickence. Locke 
Lie Atte guilty of, 5 "I 

4 e - bones 5 . 

Weodly de os. that are ungodly, among them, of all their 


Fude, 15. 


ot 1gnorance, th; . | 
0 f 8 ce, than nature of errour. Raleigh. 
Whic 7: as to conuince me of a crime, l 
V Io erince = ne er repent, nor can you pardon, Dryden. 
You Italy 2 z to en z to vindicate. 
f ams non i 1 
Wince he honons 22 © 10 accompliſhed a courtier, to 
vorerpowe.. my unſtreſs.  Shakeſþ. Cymbeline. 
del; to ſurmount. This ſenſe is ne a 
ee i ; enſe is now obſolete. 
That ſay hie e 2 crew of wretched ſouls | 
The great « Sap * their malady convinces 
Kal or art, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Who hatin T be ſuch abroad, 
Or volun: 8e b their own importunate ſuit, 
8 t ſome mittrets, 


Mine ual 
Bu the or 1 them, they cannot chuſe 
du blab. Shakeypeare's Othello. 


ConvrNctBLE. adj. [from convince.] 


Temple. 


down of Adam's monarchical power, or paternal dominion, |. 
ance, bind their heirs tor ever thereanto? Spery. on Irel. | 


who found the convey ances in law to be ſo firm, that in juſtice | 


7% CONVOCATE.: v. a. { convoco, 


Spenr/er”s Hubberd's Tale. : 


3. An aſſembly of the clergy for conſultation 


Ty CONVO'KE. v. a. [conveco, Latin. } 


Fed by their own | 


convitted ot im- 
Bacon's Holy Mar. 


Shakeſp. l 


Pope's Epiſt. of Hor. 


harged againit him; a cri- 


apoltle requireth hability to convict 


{e the principal inttrument of their | 
$, to call good evil, and evil good, againſt the con- 


all this 8. been endeavouring to 
at ( Rr to perſuade then l . 
aht God himſelf del perſuade them to, is no other but | 


diſcovery : 
vince man iy of a truth, formerly unknown, doth rather | 


gets 


When Duncan is aſleep, his two chamberlalind 
Will I, with wine and watllel, ſo convince, 
That memory, the warder of. the brain; | 


Shall be a fume. : ; Cs 
CONViNCEMENT. . . from convince.] Conviction, 


It chat be not convincemert enough, let him weigh the other | 
Decay of Fiety. 


alſo. 


2. Capable of conviction. 


2, Capable of being evidently diſproved, or detected. 
Upon what uncertainties, and alto coxwvincible falſities, they 


often erected ſucu emblems, we have elſewhere delivered. 


Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 9. 


CoONnvI'NCINGLY. adv. [from condince.] In ſuch a manner as 
to leave no room for doubt or diſpute; ſo as to produce con- 
viction. e 


This he did fo particularly and convincingly, that thoſe of 


the parliament were in great confuſion. Clarendon, b. vin, 

The relurrection is 10 convincingly atteſted by ſuch per- 
ſons, with ſuch circumſtances, that they who confider and 
weigh the tettimony, at what diſtance ſoever they are placed, 


cannot entertain any more doubt of the reſurrection than the 


crucifixion of Jeſus. Atterbury's Sermons. 


 CONvrNCINGNESsS, 7. . {from convincing.] The power of 


convinein 


To CONVIVE. w. a. {convivo, Latin.) To entertain; to | 


| Teatt, A word, I believe, not elſewhere uſed, 
Firit, all you peers of Greece, go to my tent, 


Convrval. Z adj. { convivalts, Lat.] Relating to an enter- 
CONVI'VIAL. . tainnient; feſtal; focal. . 
I was the firit who ſet up feſtivals; 
Not with high taſtes our appetites did force, 
But fill'd with converſation and ditcourſe x 
Which feaſts, conviwual meetings we did name. Denbam. 
Cox u' x DRU. 2. /. A low jeſt; a quibble; a mean conceit : 
a cant word. 55 | 
Mean time he ſmoaks, and laughs at merry tale, 
Or pun ambiguous, or cormdrum quaint. Philips. 
atin.] To call toge- 


ther; to ſummon to an aſſembly. 


Cox vOC AOR. rf, (con vocatio, Latin. 


1. 'The act of calling to an aſlembly. | 3 
Diaphantus making a general convocatzon, ſpake to them 
in this manner. „ Sidney. 

2. An aſſembly. „FF NS Y 

On the eighth day ſhall be an holy convocation unto you. 

5 | Mt Lev. xxili. 20. 
upon matters 
cccleliaſtical, in time of parliament; and as the parliament 


contiſts of two diſtinct houſes, ſo does this; the one called 


the upper houſe, where the archbiſhops and biſhops fit ſeve- 
rally by themtelves; the other the lower houſe, wh 
relt of the clergy are repreſented by their deputics. 
I have made an offer to his majeſty, 
Upon our ſpiritual convocation, DIR 
As touching France, to give a greater ſum 
Than ever at one time the clergy 


Corvel, 


yet 5 
Did to his preddeceſſors part withal. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


I his is the declaration of our church about it, made by 
thoſe who met in covocation. Stilling fleet on Rum. Tdolatry. 


to ſummon to an a{lembly, x : 5 
Aſſemblies exerciſe their legiſlature at the times that their 


conſtitution, or their own adjournment appoints, it there be 
no other way preſcribed to conte them. 


Wen next the morning warms the purple Eaſt, 
Convoke the peerage. 


cognizance. 


Milton. 


He writh'd him to and fro conwolw'd. 
Us'd to milder ſcents, the tender race 


By thouſands tumble from their honey d domes, | 
__ Conwoly'd and agonizing in the duſt. 7. ee pd Autumn. 
Co'NvOLUTED. part. [of the verb I have found no example. 
| 2. To quiet paſſion; to calm anger to moderate zeal, : 


Twiſted; rolled upon itſelf. 


This differs from Muſcovy-glaſs only in this, that the | 
plates of that are flat and plain, whereas theſe are convoluted | 
| Woodward on Falſils. 


and milected, | 
CoxvoLu'TioON, 2. ſ. [convolutio, Latin. 


1. The act of rolling any thing upon itſelf; the ſtate of being 


rolled upon itſelf. 


Obſerve the condvolition of the ſaid fibres in all other glands, 
in the ſame or fone other manner. Grew's Cofmol, b. i. c. 8. 


A thoutand ſecret, ſubtle pipes beſtow, 

From which, by nuun'rous corvolutions wound, | 
Wrap'd with th attending nerve, and twiſted round, 
TO „ | lackmore. 

2. The ſtate of rolling together in company. 

0 And toſs d wide round, | 

O'er the calm ſea, in convolution ſwift 
The tcather'd eddy floats, 


To accompany by 
he was convoyed by ſhips of war. 


Co'nvor. n./. [from the verb. Anciently the accent was on 


the laſt ſyllable; it is now on the firſt.] 
1. Attendance on the road by way of defence. 
Siſter, as the winds give benefit, 
And convoy is aſſiſtant, do not fle 
But let me hear from you. 


Had not God {et peculiar value upon his temp 
not have made him ſelf his 
their paſſage to it. 1 5 

My foul grows hard, and cannot death endure, 


Your convey makes the dangerous way ſecure. Dryden. 
Convoy ſhips accompany their mexchants 'tillthey may pro- 


ufreſnoy, 


ſecute the voyage without danger. Dryd. Pref. to 
2. The act of attending as a defence. | | 
__ Swift, as a ſparkle of a glancing ſtar, 


I ſhoot from heav'n to give him ſafe convoy. Par. Reg. 
Co'NUSANCE. A. . ¶ condiſauce, French. ] Cogniſance; notice; 


knowledge. A law term. 


To CONVU LSE v. a. [ conwulſus, Latin.] To give an irre- 
. gular and involuntary motion to the parts of any body. 


Follows the looſen'd, aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling, peal on peal, 
Cruſh'd 50 


diſtorted. uincy. 
It my hand be put into motion by a condulſion, the indit- 
ferency of that operative faculty is4aken away. Ike. 


2. Any irregular and violent motion; tumult; commotion 
diſturbance. 


All have been ſuhject to ſome concuſſions, and fallen under 


the fame condu iu of Rate, by diſſentions or invaſions. Temp. 


Convu'LS1vVE. adj. [ comulij, French. ] That which produces 


involuntary notion; that which gives twitches or ſpaſms. 


They ars irregulas and cenv#lzve motions, or ſtrugglings 
8 Ay : ö 
| Markind. 


of che {puits; Hale Origin of | 


Shakeſpearc's Macbeth. 


| 2. To prepare for any purpoſe. 


ere all the 


1. Somewhat cold; approaching to cold. 


To call together; 


Lecke. | 
_ Pope's Odyjjey, b. i. l. 3 54. | Amid the cool of yon high marble arch, 
The ſenate originally confifted all of nobles, the people | 
being only coxvoxed upon ſuch occaſions as fell into their | 
. VV 
To CONVO'LVE. . a. [convelvo, Latin. ] To roll together; | | 
do roll one part upon another, F To Co0L, v. 4. [kelen, Dutch. ] 
ED i. To make cool; to allay beat eo on EH 
Bgnco they ule in Naples inſtead of ice, Becauſe, as they 


| To Cool. v. 2. 
1. 'To grow leſs hot. 5 
2. To grow leſs warm with regard to paſſion or inclination. 


n Thomſon's Autumn, I. 845. 
To CONVOY v. a. e Fr. from conwiare, low Lat.] 
and or ſca for the ſake of defence; as, 


e 3 | 
Nalgene Hamlet. 
Sach fellows will learn you by rote where ſervices were | 
done; at ſuch a breach, at ſuch a convoy. Kaan Hear * 
e, he wou 
people's convoy to ſecure them in 
| South's Sermons. 


* 


| Sits coolly calm. | 


| rrible, comoul/ing heaven and earth. Thomſon. 
Coxnvu'L$10N. 2. /. [convulfo, e | 

1. A convulj;or is an involuntary contraction of the fibres and 

muſcles, whereby the body and limbs are preternaturally 
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Shew me the flying ſoul's convul/ive ſtrife; . | 
And all rhe anguith of departing lite. Dryden's Aurens, 
Her colour chang'd, her tace was not the tame; 
And hollow groans from her deep ſpirit cane 
Her hair ſtood up; convu¹f rage pollets'd 
Her uembling limbs, and tieay'd her lab'ring Breaft; Pryd. 
3 In filente weep; . 
And thy convuſive ſorrows inward keep; Prior. 
CONY. 2. /. [tann, Germ. c0:19it or comm, Fr. euniculus; 
Latin.] A rabbit; an animal that burroughs in the ground. 
With a ſhort-legg'd hen, 
_ Lemons and wine for ſauce; to thele a cory 
Is not to he deſpair'd ot, for our money. Bes. Fobnfor. 
The huſbandman 1utfers by hares and ce, which eat the 
corn trees. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 
CONY-BOROUGH. ./. A place where rabbits make their 
holes in the ground. | „ 
To CONYCATCH, v. . To cateu à cony, is; in the old tant 
ot thieves, to cheat; to bite; to trick. | 
I have jpatter in my head againſt you; and againſt your 
eonycatching raſcals. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Wividſor, 


 CONYCATCHER. z. J. Athict; a cheat; a tharperz à trick- 


ing fellow; a raſcal. Now obſolete. 
To Coo. v. v. [trom the ſound. ] To cry as a dove or pigeon; 
The ſtock-dove only through the foreſt coces, 
Mourntully hoarſe. Thomfon's Sumner, I. 610: 


| COOK. . J. [coquzes, Latin. ] One whole profeſſion is to dreſs 
and prepare victuals tor the table, 
There in the full conzve vou. Shak. Troilus and Crefida. | 


One mittreſs Quickly, which is in the manner of his nurſe; 
or his dry-nurſe, or his cook, or his laundry, his wather, an 
his wringer. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor, 

The new-born babe, by nurſes overlaid, 

And the ce caught within the raping fire he made. Dryd. 
Their cooks could make artificial birds and hihes, in de- 
fault of the real ones, and which exceeded them in the ex- 
quiſiteneſs of the taſte. 2 Arbuthnot on Coins. 

COOR-Malp. 4. /. [cook and maid.) A maid that dreſſes pro 
vitions. | | a | 

A friend of mine was lately complaining to me, that his 
wife had turned off one of the beſt cook-mnaids in England. 
5 ee Freepolder, Ne 32 

COOK-ROOM. u. J. [cook and room.) A room in which pro- 
vitions are prepared for the ſhip's. crew; EEE 
To COOK. wv. a. [coquo, Latin. 


1. Lo prepare victuals for the table: 
W 


o can but think, that had either of the critiies been 
cooked to their palates, they might have changed melſles. 
5 5 5 Decay of, Piety. 
Hanging is the word, ir; if you be ready for that, you 
are well colt. | 15 Shakeſpeare's Cymbeime. 
Co'OKERY, . /. [from cook. ] The art ot drelling victuals; 
| | Some man's wit 5 5 
Found th' art of co to delight his ſenſe: 
More bodies are conſum'd and kill'd with it; 
Than with the ſword, famine, or peſtilence. Dadiet. 
Ex'ry one to cookery pretends. King's Art of Cookery, 
Theſe are the ee en of plants before they are pre- 
$00 by cookery. Axbulbnot on Aliments, 
COOL. adi. I keelen, Dutch. J] 85 "IE 


le ſet his leg in a pale- full, as hot as he could well endure 
it, renewing it as it grew cool. : Temple: 
2. Not zealous; not ardent ; rot angry; not fond; without 


- paſſion, 


Cool. 4. /. Freedom from heat ; ſoft and refreſhing coldneſs. 
But ſee, where Lucia, at her wonted hour, | 


Enjoys the noon-day breeze. Addiſon's Cato. 
Philander was enjoying the cool of the morning, among 
the dews that lay on every thing about him, and that gave the 
arr a freſhneſs. Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 


ay, it cools or congeals any liquor ſooner. Addiſon on Italy. 
Jelly of currants, or the jelly of any ripe ſubacid fruit, is 
cooling, and very agreeable to the ſtomach. Arbuth. on Diet, 


t is but as a body {light diſtemper'd, 
Which to its former ſtrength may be reſtor'd, 
With good advice and little medicine | So 
My lord Northumberland will ſoon be c . Shakeſp. 
He will keep his jealouſy to himſelf, and repine in private, 

becauſe he will be apt to fear ſome ill effect it may produce 
in cooling Tur love to him. Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 171. 
They tell us, that had they thought they had been fighting 
only other people's quarrels, perhaps it might have cooled 
their zeal. _ | 93 Saut. 


My humour ſhall not col; I will incenſe Ford to deal with 
poiſon; I will poſſeſs him with yellowgeſs. Shakeſpeare. 
You never cool while you read Homer. Dryd. Fab. #44 | 
I'm impatient *till it be done; I will not give myſelf li- 
berty to think, leſt I ſhould cool, Congreve's Old Batchelor. 
CO'OLER. ww. [from cool.] ; 5 
1. That which has the power of cooling the bod. 
Coolers are of two ſorts; firſt, thoſe which produce an im- 
mediate ſenſe of cold, which are ſuch as liave their parts in 


leis motion than thoſe of the organs of feeling; and ſecondly, 


ſuch as, by particular viſcidity, or groſſneſs of parts, give a 
greater conſiſtence to the animal fluids than they had before, 
whereby they cannot move fo faſt, and therefore will have 
leſs of that inteſtine force on which their heat depends. The 
former are fruits, all acid liquors, and common water; and 
the latter are ſuch as cucumbers, and all ſubſtances producing 
viſcidity. Nuincy. 
In dogs or cats there appeared the ſame neceſlity for a 
cooler as in man. Harwey on Conſumptions. 
Acid things were uſed only as coolers. Arbuth. on Alim. 
2. A veſſel in which any thing is made cool. | 
Your firſt wort being thus boiled, lade off into one or more 
coolers, or cool-backs, in which leave the ſullage behind, and 
let it run off fine. Mortimer's Art of Huſbandry: 
Co'oLLY. adv, [from cool.] | | 
1. Without heat, or ſharp cold. ae. Weg- ehe | 
She in the gelid caverns, woodbine wrought, 
And freſh bedew'd with ever-{pouting ſtreams, | 
| homnſon's Summe ”, J. 454. 
2. Without paſſion. | ; 
A that addreſs themſelves coolly to our reaſon, are 
fitteſt to be employed upon reatonable creatures. Atterbury. 
Co'oLNEss. 2. /. [From cool.] 
1. Gentle cold; a {oft or mild degree of cold, : 
This difference conſiſteth not in the heat or toolneſs of 
ſpirits ; for cloves, and other ſpices, naptha and petroleum, 
have exceeding hot ſpirits, hotter a great deal than oil, wax, 
or tallow; but not inflamed. acon's Natural Hiftory, 
The toad Joveth ſhade and coolny/s. Bacon's Nat Hy. 
Vonder the harveſt of cold months laid up, 
Gives a fro. coolne W 2 er 1 - 
There ice, like cryital, firm and never loſt, 
Tempers hot July with December's froſt. Waller. 
The ſheep enjoy dhe coolneſs of the ſhade: Ded. Virg. 


Want of affection; Bgnclnation. 
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2. Acage; a penn for animals; as poultry or theep, 


6 0 Þ 


They parted with ſuch coolneſs towards each other, as if 
they ſcarce hoped to meet again. Clarendon, b. viii. 
3. Freedom from paſlion. | 
Coon. 7. J | 7 
1. Soot that gathers over an oven's mouth. Philips. 
>. That matter that works out of the wheels of carriages. Bailey. 


+. It is uſed in Scotland for the uſeleſs duſt which falls from 
large coals. | 

Coon, or COMB. . ſ. [ comble, Fr. cumulus, Lat. a heap. | 

Sinner. ] Amealure of corn containing four buſhels. Bailey. 

COOP. . /. | kuype, Dutch. J | 

1. A barrel; a vellel for the preſervation of liquids. 


When Gracchus was lain, the fame day the chickens re- 
Fuſed to eat out of the coop; and Claudius Pulcher, under- 


gurations, Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 11. 
There were a great many crammed cupons together in a 


coop. I. Efirange. | Copa'Yva. 1. . [It is ſometimes written caßimi, cohiwi, ca- 
fawva, coay vba, ie cupayba.} A gum which diitils 
trom a tree in Braſil. It is much utcd in disorders of the tues. 


7 CooP. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſhut up in a narrow 
compaſs; to confine; to cage; to mpriton. | 
That pale, that white-tac'd ſhore, 
Whoſe foot ſpurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 
And cos from other lands her 1 


iſlanders, 
| Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
The Engliſhmen did c99þ up the Lord Ravenſtein, that he 
ſtirred not; and likewiſe held in ſtrait fiege the maritime 
part of the town. . Bacon s Henry VII. 
In the taking of a town the poor efcape better than the 
rich; for the one is let go, and the other is plundered and | 
_ £a9þed up. = 5 L Eſtrange. 
Twice conquer'd cowards, now your ſhame is thown, | 
Chop up a ſecond time within your town! N 
W ho dare not iſſue forth in open field. Dryden s Zneid. 
One world ſuffic'd not Alexander's mind; 
Coop" up, he ſcem'd in earth and ſeas contin'd. Dryden. 
Cop in a narrow ile, obſerving dreams | | 
With flattering wizards, Dryden's Juvenal, Sat. 10. 
The Trojans, coop'd within their walls ſo long, 
 Vnbar their gates, and iſlue in a throng. Dryden's An. 
Ihe coutempt of all other Knowledge, as if it were nothing 
in compariton of law or phyſick, of atrology or chymiitry, 
cf the underſtanding up within narrow bounds, and hin 
ters it from looking abroad into other provinces of the in- 
tellectual world. | 1 8 — Locke. 


They are cope in cloſe by the laws of their countries, | 


and the ſtrict guards of thoſe whole intereſt it is to Keep | 
them ignorant, leſt, knowing more, they thould believe the 
lets in them. . c Locke. 


What! co whole armies in our walls again. Pope. | 


CoOPE'E. A. /. [coupe, French. ] A motion in dancing. 

A COOPER. . /. {from cop.] One that makes coops. or 
barrels, | Es ne uo Re 2 5 

Societies of artificers and tradeſinen, belonging to ſome 
towns corporate, ſuch as weavers and coopers, by virtue of 


their charters, pretend to privilege and juriſdiction. Child, | 


CO'OPERAGE. . .. from cooper. j The price paid tor cooper”s 
Work. 5 „FF 
Ts COOPERATE. wv. 1. [con and era, Latin. 


1. To labour jointly with another to the ſame end. 


It puzzleth and perplexeth the conceits of many, that per- | . 


haps would otherwiſe cooperate with him, and makes a man 
walk almott alone to his own ends. Bacon, Eſſay 6. 
By giving maua free will, he allows man that higheſt ſatiſ- 
faction bye ear gar of cooperating to his own felicity. Boyle. 
2. Fo concur in producing the fame effect. | 
His mercy will not forgive offenders, or his benignity co- 


All theſe cauſes cooperating, mult, at laſt, weaken their 
HON Cbeyne s Phil. Prin. 
The ſpecial acts and impreſſions by which the Divine Spirit 
introduces this charge, and how far human liberty cooperates 
with it, are ſubjects beyond our reach and comprehenſion... 
| 1 INS ESTES. Rogers, Sermon 14. 
COOPERATION. #. .. from cooperate.] The act of contri- 
buting or concurring to the fame end, oo - 
We might work any effect without and againſt matter; 
and this not holpen by the cooperation of angels or ſpirits, 
but only by the unity and harmony of nature. Bacon. 
COOPERATIVE. adj. [from cooperate. ] Promoting the lame 
end jointly. _ | En 5 | 
COOPERA'TOR. 2. . [from prey. He that, by joint en- 
_deavours, promotes the ſame end with others. 85 
Coorra'Tion. 2. J. [ coopto, Latin. ] Adoption; aſſumption. 
COORDINATE. aj. | con and or. linatus, 1 Holding 
the fame rank; not being ſubordinate. Thus ſhell-fiſh may 
be divided into two coordinate kinds, cruſtaceous and teſta- 


ccous; each of which is again divided into many ſpecies, | 


ſubordinate to the Kind, but coordinate to cach other. 
The word Analyſis ſignifies the general and particular 
| heads of a diſcourſe, with their mutual connexions, both ce- 
ordinate and ſubordinate, drawn out into one or more ta- 
bles. Watts. 


Coo kDIxATELx. adv. [from coordinate. ] In the ſame rank; 


in the ſame relation; without ſubordination. g 
Coo kDbIx ATEX ESS. . . [from coordinate.} The ſtate of 


being coordinate. 


COORDINA'TION, 2. ,. (from coordinate. ] The ſtate of hold- | 


ing the ſame rank; of ſtanding in the ſame relation to ſome- 
thung higher; collateralneſs. | 


In this high court of parliament there is a rare coordination | 


of power, a wholſome mixture betwixt monarchy, optimacy, 
and democracy, Howel's Pre-eminence of Parliament. 


When thele petty intrigues of a play are fo ill ordered, | 


that they have no coherence with the other, I muſt grant that 

Lylidius has reaſon to tax that want of due connexion ; for 

c90rdination in a play is as dangerous and unnatural as in a 

tate. Dryden on Dramatic Poeſy. 

Coor. n. /. Spe es Dutch; cotee, French. ] A ſmall black 
water-towl, ſeen often in fens and marſhes. 

| A lake, the haunt  —_ 

Of coots, and of the fiſhing cormorant. Dryden's Fables. 

COP. . /. [kop, Dutch; cop, Sax.} The head; the top of 


any thing; any thing riſing to a head. As a cop, vulgarly 


0c of hay; a cob-caftle, properly cop-caftle, a tmall caſtle 
or houle en a hill, A cob of cherryſtones for 2 a pile of 
tones one laid upon another; a tuft on the head of birds. 
Co'PAL. u. /. The Mexican term for a gum. _ 93 
COPA'RCENARY. z. ſ. [from coparcener.] Joint ſucceſſion 
to any inheritance. | 
In the deſcent to all the daughters in coparcenary, for want 
of ſons, the chief houſe is alſotted to the eldeſt daughter. 
. . Hale's Hiſtory of Common Lane. 
COPARCENER. 7. 60 [from con and particeps, Lat.] 


Coparceners are otherwile called parceners; and, in com- 


mon law, are ſuch as have equal portion in the inheritance 


of the anceſtor. Canvel. 


operate to their convertions. Brown's Vu 77 2 Errours, b.1. | 


COP 
Our faithful friends, 


Shall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to partake 
Full happineſs with me? Or rather not 
But keep the odds of knowledge in my pow'r, 
Without copartuer? Milton's awd N 
| Rather by them. 
I gain'd what I have gain'd, and with them dwel! 


ing an equal part, or poſſeſſing an equal ſhare, 


cloke, and a.copatain hat. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew 


urinary paſſages. 


| COPE. 2. /. [See Cop. 


1. Any thing with which the head is covered. Pe 
2. Alacerdotal cloak, or vet ment worn in ſacred miniftration 


the tkies; any archwork over a door. | 
All theſe things that are contamed 
Within this goodly cope, both moſt and Jeuſt, 
Their being have, and daily are increait, 
Over head the ditmal hits 

Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew ; 

And, flying, vaulted either hott witt: fire; 

So, under hery cope, together ruſh'd 

Both battles main. 


ToCoPE. v. a. [trom the noun.]. 
1. Jo cover, as with a cope. 


over head. 
2. To reward; to give in return. 
| = I and my friend 590 
Have, by your wiſdom, been this day acquitted. 
Oft gricvous penalties; in lieu whereof, 
 'Fhree thouſand ducats, due unto the Jew, 


3. To contend with; to oppoſe. | 

| 8 Know my name is loſt; 

By treaſon's tcoth bare gnawn, and canker bit; 

To COPE. . . | | | 

1. To contend to ſtruggle; to ſtrive, It has wth before tt 

thing or perlon oppoted. „5 
In this ſenſe it is a word of doubtful etymology. T! 
conjecture of Junius derives it from kooper, to buy, or lon 
other word of the ſame import; ſo that to cope avith, ſign 

flies to zuterchange blows, or any thing elle, with another. 

_ Let our trains . 


March by us, that we may peruſe the men 


It is likely thou wilt undertake _ | 
A thing, like death, to chide away this ſhame, 
J hat copes with death itſelf, to*tcape from it. 

- But Eve was E vez 
I his far his over-match, who, felt deceiv'd 
Aud raſh, beforehand had no better weigh'd 


5 they were to cope ait. 
| On every plain, 


near a-kin to what is already known; and then advance 
the more remote and knotty parts of knowledge by flo d 
rees, it will be able, in this manner, to cope <vith great gi 
Feahtes; and prevail over them with amazing and ha 
ſucceſs. TE Watts's Improvement of the Min 
2. 10 encounter; to interchange kindneſs or ſentunents. 
Thou freſh piece | 
Of excellent witchcraft, who of force muſt know 


I will make him tell the tale anew ; 
Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife. 
Thou art een as juſt a ma 


Co'PEL. See CopPEL, + 
CO'PESMATE. 7. /. [perhaps from cupſmate, a companion 


Companion; friend. An old word. 
e ever ſtaid in place, ne ſpake to wig! 


Co'PLER. 1. /. [from copy. ] I] 
1. One that copies; a tranſeriber. 
+ 4h! and tranſcribers. 
2, One that imitates; a plagiary; an imitator. 
but a plagiary of others. 
Let the faint copzer, on old Tyber's thore, 
Nor mean the tatk, each breathing buſt explore; 
Line after line with painful patience trace, 
This Roman grandeur, that Athenian grace. 


covers the wall. 
unto the coping. 1 Kings, vii. 
The coping, the modillions, or dentils, make a noble th 


IOUS. adj. | copia, Latin.) 155 
1. Plentiful; abundant; exuderant; in great quantities. 
and acid fruits. | 
— The tender heart is peace, 
And kindly pours its copious treaſures forth 


not conciſe. 
Co'PIOUSLY. adv. [from copions.] = 
1. Plentifully ; abundantly ; in great quantities. 
2. At large; without brevity or conciſeneſs; ditfuſely. 
Thele ſeveral remains have been ſo coproufly deſcribed 


This great lordſhip was broken and divided, and partition | Co'P10USNESS. 2. f. [from copious. I 
made between the five daughters: in every of theſe portions, | 3. Plenty; abundance great quantity ; exuberance. 


the coparceners feverally exerciſed the ſame juriſdiction royal, 
which the earl marſhal and his ſons had uſed, in the whole 
* 85 Pert ns, 
'RCENY. #./, [See COPARCENER.] An equal ſhare of : 
n Phil I World of Words. | Co is r. u. /. {from copy.] A copyer; a tranſcriber ; 
COPA'RTNER. . /. {co and partner. ] One that has a ſhare 7 | IN : 
in av common ales or afar, one equally concerned; a | Co'PLAND. . . A piece of ground in which the land termi- 


yrovince. 


COParceners. 


2. Diffulion; exuberance of ſtile. 


of Homer, and the Latin 
the conciſeneſs of Demoſthenes. 


imitator. 


tharer; a partaker; a partner. 


nates with an acute angle. 


Th' aſſociates and copartners of our loſs. Paradiſe Loft. 


0 5 b. It. . 82 . 
Copartner in theſe regions of the world. Par. Regained. | 
COPARTNERSHIP. 7. /. [ from copartuer.] The ſtate of bear- 
In cale the father left only daughters, and no ſons, the 
daughters equally ſuccceded to their father as in copartner- 


Hale's Hifivry of Common Law. 


b i?, . 
went the like ſucces, when he contemned the tripudiary au- COT AIX. adj. [from che.] High raited; pointed, Hanmer, | Copper is the molt ductile and malleable wet 


Oh, tine villain! a filken doublet, a velvet hoſe, a ſcarlet 


3. Any thing which is ſpread over the head; as tue concave of 


Spenſer, Co'PpER. 1. /. A veilel made of 


Milton's Faradije Loft, b. vi. I. 215. : col. 
Ihe ſcholar believes there is no mam under the pe off flaming a pratte tor a good complexion: I had Age. 
heaven, who is ſo knowing as his mater. Dryder's Cufref. | 


A very large bridge, that is all made of wood, and coped | 
Ts | Addiliſun un Italy. 


Yet Iam noble as the adverſary I come to ce. Shakeſp. | CO'rPERAS. x. ſ. ¶ Lope rooſe, Dutch, can 


We thould have cop'd wwithal. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 5. ii. 


Shakeſp. 


The ſtrength he was to cope 212th, or his own. Par. Reg. | 
They perfectly underitood both the hares and the enemy 


L Eflrange's Fables. 


py 2. A moth that fretteth garments. 


The royal fool thou cop'ft with. Shakefp. Winter"s Tale. 


Shak. Othello. 


As &'er my converſation coped withal. 'Shakeſp. Hamlet. | 

drinking, or one that dwells under the fame cope, tor houſe.] 

: — it, a 4 .| 5 
"Till that the fox his copeſrmate he had found. Hubb. Tale. 


A coin is in no danger of having its characters altered by 2 
Addiſon on Ancient Coins. 


Without invention a painter is but a copier, and a poet | 
_ Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 


Tickel. 
Co'PiNG. . ſ. [from cope. ] The upper tire of maſonry which 


All theſe were of coſtly tones, even from the foundation 
9888 raceful projections. Addiſon's Freeholder, Ne 415. 


This alcaline acrimony indicates the copious ule of vinegar 
| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


abundance of travellers, and other writers, that it is very difh- 
cult tomake any new diſcoveries on ſo beaten a ſubject. Addiſ. 


The R ator endeavoured to imitate the copiouſneſs f 
eras ay t made it his eee, ch To COPULATE. v. a. 


den, | join ; to link together. 
I 


GOP 
| CO.PPED. ac. {from cop. 
it was broau in its Dans, and role c 


] Kiſing to a top or Read 


75 7 * 
loaf. ed le a fog. 
, . 1 1 5 Us HGEMAHs . 
COPPEL., n.ſ. | This word is varioully pelt; 40 e 
226 1 coe. 71 

cafic, and cuppel; but 1 cannot find id emal e 9 
uittument vicd in chyaittry in the form gt 4 43041 So 
or afhes, well waſhed, to cane them fie Kira: Male 

. 52 Av 6.7 e ata it . 
or of bones thorough t, caleined. Its uſe is to U ane _— 
gold and flyer, which is done by mingling lead v plrity 

»* - o 2 4 >] . 3 II 
metal, and expoſing it in the ceppel to à violent t _ 

; a my P . . ; IGACHHH 12 — ET 
while. The mpurities of the nictal will th. 1 alon 
in droſa, which is called the litha 1 

7 3 , 
renners call the cpel a teſt. 7 ls 
CO PPERN 17 - 14 4 112 p . ary; 
J 1 PER. 70 2 Abe, Dutch, cu prum, Latia.] Oe Wi, 
UX pronitive metals. . ol ts 


the 
Mics 


etal 5 c carried vis 
rge ot gold and filver.. 


and liver. Ok a mixture of copper and 
4 tormed brats; a4 compohdon Of Of der and tin makes be! 

meta]; and copper and brats, meltea in CUI GUUNIUHE 5 
duces what the French call bronze, ulcd to: 


le al, alter gold 
ap. 5 Salami s 13 


| lo- 
ngurcs and tt, 
fv * . I S (Has. 3 
(.be is heavier than iron or tin; but liguter tlan ES 
SQ 7H: 8 = 2 wan ltr 
Jead, and gold. Ir is not untrequcndy tound native i 
|. malleable ſtate, but in mall quantities, In the ttare of IF 
: make PAIRS 11 Fig 3 . e Hen 
: makes, according to its various admixtures, many very 4 
ths oth any y* a o 0 . b 1 Ls F du. 

ferent appearances. The richer copper ores are bund 

_ - * wth Wd. 1 : s „ und 
many parts of Germany and Sweden; and we h ve fon n 
PANS. . Þ I IS. 1 . : ; Aeon It 
England little inferior to the fineſt Swediſh. Hill un 1 1 
1 wo vellels of fine % per, precious as gold. ENTa, wy, 

a Opper; commonly ug. 
a boiler larger than a moveable pot. ee 
” They boiled it in a cer to the half; then they 
it into carthen weflels. Bacon's Naiural Hilary, 
» A | ; « © - $23 
| COPPER-HOSE. . /. [copper and %.] A red note 
He having colour enough, and the other higher, 


poured 


oC 0 y 
STA 


1s too 
len's gulden tongue had commended T'roiius for a 7-45. 
1400. 5 ; Shakeſpeare's Tres an Cris. 
Guta roſacea ariſeth in little hard tuberci-s; atfectig wt 
face all over with great itching, which, being Icratche. 
looks Cd, and rife in great welks, rendering the viface Bt 
and, in progrels ot time, make copfer-noſes, us we Ecneraly 
8 _ Exprets ten. | | Wilma 
| COPFER-PLATE. u. .. A plate on which pictures he 
graventor tlic neater impreſſion: diftinguithed tron; wwosiea 

cut. 5 N 


Zeuch; 


We freely cope your courteous pains withal. SA, | COFPER-WORK. 1. . [copper and avork.] A place where 


copper is workedor manutactured. 
This tort is HK thoſe now wrought at the copper-ryeyls, 
Voo:ivard on F W.. 
g Peroute, Fr. iup- 
poſed to be found in copper nunes only. j A ume ent 
e thuce forts of vitriel; the green, the pluith green, and the 
white, which are produced in the mine: of Germany, Hun 

ie | gary, andother countries. But what is commonty jolt has 
ie | tor copperas, is an artificial vitriol, made. of akiad et teres 


* 
1 3 


- Tound on the ſca-ſhore in Eflex, Hampihire; and iv ed. 


ward, ordinarily called gold ſtones from their colour. They 
abound withiron, and arcexpoſfed to the weather in bels above 
ground, and receive the rains and dews, wich in ie breaks 
and diffolves the ſtones: the liquor that runs cu pumped 
into boilers, in which is firtt put old iron, which, in bolbng, 
diſſolves. When the boiling is finithed, theliquor:s draws 
oft into cooers, where it thoots into cryttal: ot a fine grem 
colour. This factitious copperas, in many 1elpebts, putett- 
ly agrees with the native green vitriol of Germany; and is 
uled in dying hats and clotlis black, and in muking ink. 
i e Chambers. Hil 
It may be queſtioned, whether, in this operation, the iron 
or cf eras be tranimuted, from the cognition. vi Wpperas 
with copper, and the iron remaining aftei converiton, zu. 


Hoſt cop'd with hoit, dire was the din of war. Philips. | COPPERSMITH. u. J. [cf per and jr:ith.] One that u- 
Their generals have not been able to cope a the troops | | 
of Athens, which I have conducted. Addi}; Whis Examiner. 
It the mind apply iticlt firſt to eater ſubjects, and things | 


factures copper. 

Salmoneus, as the Grecian tale is, 

Was ua mad copper/zuth of Elis; „ 
to] Upat his torge by morning-peep: Kæuiſl. 
e- | COPPERWORM. 7. . {tereds, in Latin.] | 
t-| 1. A little worm in ſhips. . 


— 


3. A worm breeding in onc's hand. Ainſeorih, 
| CO'PPERY. adj. [from cepper.] Containing copper; dude 
of copper. 3 
Some ſprings of Hungary, highly impregnated with Vi» 
triolick ſalts, diflolve the body ot ene m , tuppole wen, 
put into the tpring, and depotite, in licu ot the 1ony put 
cles carried off, coppery particles brought with the Att 
out of the neighbouring copper-mines. N ide F. 
COPPICE. 2. ſ. [ coupeaux, Fr. trom couper, to cut on ps 
It is often written che.] Low woods cut at ftated un- 

| tuel; a place over-run with bruthwood. hs 
in| A land, each fide whereof was boarded both with high 
timber trees, and copſes of jar more humble growth, $1449, 
| Upon the edge of yonder chice, N 
A ſtand, where you may have the tairelt ſhoot. S449) 
In coppice woods, it you leave ſtaddles too thick, they wi 
run to buthes and briars, and have little clean underweo: 
Tj „ Bacon Henry VII. 
The willows and the hazel copſes green, 

Shall now no more be ſeen, : TH 
Fanning their joyous leaves to their ſoft lays. Mia 
Raiſe trees in your {eminaries and nurierics, an! you) 
tranſplant them tor coppice ground, walks, or hedges. Mc) ne 
The rate of coppice lands will fall upon the d1jcovert © 
coal- mines. | | be * 
CoPPLE-DUST. 2. ſ. [probably for cel, or cf 
Powder uſed in purifying metals, or the grois pads r 
rated by the cupel. ; V7 
It may be alto tried by incorporating powder of _ | 
copple-duft, by pouncing into the quickliver. 
9. | COPPLE-STONES are lumps and fragments of tone oi war 5 
ew broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being bow 80 
tumbled to and again by the action of the Wack. Mee 
Co'PPLED. adj. [trom cop.] Riſing in a conick forms rs 


to a point. 2 
There is ſome difference in this ape, ſome beine by 
on the top, others more coppledt, —Weodreare 2 oo 
CoPsE. u. . [abbreviated from cofpice.] Short won” © 
a certain growth for fuel; a place overgrown with fort wee 


. * . > 11 O £1718 
In various converſe Thomſon's Spring. The ealt quarters of the ſhire are 1 ee aul 
K 1 . 8 4 a0 . WP , b 7 — 
2. Abounding in words or images z not barren; not confined; woods, Careww's Survey o 


Oaks and brambles, if the cop/e be burn'd, war 
Contounded lie, to the {ame alhes turn ' d. 
But in what quarter of the coþ/e it lay, POT 17 
His eye by certain level could furvey. Dry 4 — 
by | To Corsk. v. g. [from the noun. ] To preſerve vn ref 
The negle& of coping wood cut down, hat Tartan. 
evil conſequence. Sxvift's Addrejs 40 thelub#d 
CO'PULA. u. ſ. [Latin.} The word which une a 
and predicate of a propoſition; as, 690k: are ame tg 
The copula is the form of a propoſition; . on Lage. 
act of the mind, affirming or denying. h dcn 
en Latin. ] To ume; 
te 


> creat, 
the force of cuſtom, ſimple and ſeparates be ge i 


181 
"ny d, and college 


OS 


N -opulate and con'oine 
force of cuſtom copudate 3 Bacon, E 


greater, _m—_—_ ont ele. 
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Net een Miſemam's Surgery. 
2 \TION- x. ſ. (from copulate.] The congreis o em- 
Cor, the dW O lex cs. 


C0 


(0 PV. a. fo. Lie, 


. k eirtue's ſelf were loſt, we might 


„ The autograph; the original; the archetype; that from 


un mttrument by which any conveyance 18 made in law. 


Corr boOK. . /. [copy and book. ] A book in which copies 


corr-MOo U. 22. /. {copy and bold.) A tenure, for which the 


| „„ 


the perſons to copulating are infected, but alſo 


brace Of 1 ds, even of conjugal copulation, are prohibited 
mts NEE. | ooker, b. iv. § 11. 
4 bene adj. [ copulativis, Lat.] A term of grammar. 
ba 67 ropohtions are thoſe winch have more fubjects 
0 ulat gi connected by affirmative or negative conjunc- 
"Re riches and honours are temptations to pride; 
Cxfar conquered the Gauls and the Britons : Rs gold 
wels will purchale immortality- Watts's Logick. 
wor jt , Fr. chia, low Lat. Quod curpiam facta 
A Aſeribendi. Junius much inclines, after his man- 
eff col Live u trom #57©», labour; becauſe, ſays he, to 
Rs writing is very paintul and laborious. 1 
© anſeript from the archetype or original. 


or pred 


10033 459 


our tair mi copies write. 
om your fair mind new Copies W y 
—_ not the vanity to think my copy equal to the ori- 

| al 5 | Denham. 
* He kept forth, not only the copy of God's hands, but allo 
the copy of hits pertections, akind of image or repreſentation 
of the Deity in Red. Sth 's SEFMORs. 

The Romans having lent to Athens, and the Greek cities 


S:. 


or Italy, for the copces of the beſt laws, choſe ten legitlators | 


to put them into orm. . 1 Sat. 
\n individual book 3 one of many books; as, a goodorjain 


nov. £ : 3 
Ane very having of the books of God was a matter of no 
| as they could not be had otherwiſe than in 


dall charge, 
final! 5 Hooker, b. v. & 22. 


written copies. 
which any thing is copied. | | 
It was the chhy of our conference: 
| Tn bed he flept not, for my urging it; 
At board he ted not, tor my urging it. are. 
Let him firtt learn to Write, atter a copy, all the letters in 
therulgaralphadet. 


Dryden. 


triebe, becaule the copy 18 at the preis. 


Thou know'lt that Banquo and his Fleance lives; 


But in them nature's ches not eternal. Shak, Macbeth, | 


A picture drawn from another picture, 


5 


nue written tor Jearners to imitate. | 


tenant hath noting to thew but the copy of the rolls made 
by the eward of lus lord's court: for the ſteward, as he en- 
rolls other things done in the lord's court, ſo he regiſters ſuch 
tenaats as are admitted in the court, to any parce! of land 
& tenement belonging to the manor z and the tranſcript of 
dus is called the court-roll, the copy of which the tenant 
takes trom hun, and Keeps as his on 

called a bafe tenure, becauſe it holds at the will of the lord; 
vet not imply, but according to the cuſtom of the manor : 
to that it a copy-holder break not the cuſtom of the manor, 
and thereby forteit his tenure, he cannot be turned out at the 
lond's pleature, Tate cuſtoms of manors vary in one point 
or other, almoſt in every manor. Some copy-Holds are fin- 
able, and tome certain: that which is finable, the lord rates at 
wit fine or income he pleates, when the tenant is admitted 
mot ; thit which is certain is à kind of inheritance, and 
willed in many places cuſtomary z becauſe the tenant dying, 
and the hold being void, the next of blood paying the cuito- 
mary fine, as two ſhillings for an acre, or ſo, cannot be de- 
vis achniſſion. Some copy-holders have, by cuſtom, the 
wood growmg upon their own land, which by law they could 
rot have. Some hold by the. verge in ancient demeſne; and 
tonghthey hol! by copy, yet are they, in account, a Kind of 


tixeholder : for, if luch a one commit felony, the king hath | 
ain, tem, and vaſtum, as in caſe of freehold. Some others 


bald by common tenure,called mere copp-bold; and they com- 
ming telony, their land eſcheats tothe lord of the manor. 
| | | Conel. 


If a cuſtomary tenant die, the widow ſhall have what the | 


law calls her free bench in all his copy-hold lands. Addiſon. 
Cory-HOLDER. . J. [from cofybold.] One that is poſ- 
ed ot land in copyhold. LEN | 

Co v. g. a. [from the noun.] | 
1, To trauſcribe; to write after an original. 

He who hurts a harmleſs neighbour's peace, 

| Who loves a lie, lame flander helps about, 

Who writes a libel, or who copies out. Pope's Epiſtles. 

2. Loumtatez to propoſe to imitation; to endeavour to reſemble. 


He that borrows other men's experience, with us Gab | 


0! Hing it out, polſeſſes himſelf of one of the greateſt a 
vantages. NES | 
det the examples, and their ſouls inflame, 
To cy out their great forefathers fame. Dryd. K. Arthur. 
To copy her few nymphs aſpir'd, | . 
Her virtves fewer Wains admir d. 

Or. S. u. ä I 
. Te do any thing in imitation of ſomething elſe.” ol 
dome uagine, that waattoever they find in the picture of 
2 Malter, who has acquired reputation, mult of neceſſity be 


excellent; and never fail, when they copy, to follow the bad | 


Dryden s Dufreſnoy. 


35 ell as the good things. | 
2. It 45 lometunes from betore the thing imitated. 


0 alter features and lineaments, under pretence that his 


viCQure will look better. Dryden. 
J domnetimes after... i 


derer al of our countrymen, and Mr. Dryden in particu- 


ar 78 * E s 42 — . » . — L 
; lem very often to have copied after it in their dramatick 


"MES, and in their poems upon love. Addif. Spectator. 
% Cogys . v. a. [trom the noun? To * with 
5 buments and amorous tattle; to treat with an appearance 
Imorous tendernets. | 
wichowthe gamers play,and Trane al you both age 
ene õ play, and J railing at you Soy t. 
2 ET. Y. n. To Ne loyer. n, | Y 
lis, who but a month ago 
mary d to the Tunbridge beau, 
law Cquething t'otlier night, f 
50 publick, with that odious knight. | Swift, 
— X. u. , | cogueterie, French. ] Affectation of amo- 
"vances ; dchire of attracting notice. 
Mo On m com 
rp 8 nd all the wit and beauty one could deſire in fe- 
cad . mons, without a daſh of coquetry, that from time 
cwet te mea great many agreeable torments. Spectator. 
1. / Lcoguette, Fr. from coquart, a prattler.] 
Me 2 Sri 214 who ue to attract notice. 
: es m ſylphs aloft repair 
** your and flutter in the fields of 3 5 Pope. 
0 baer : and atinder-box are ſparkled. Arb. and Pope. 
banker, Lat f cwrwgle, Welſh, probably from corium, 
wing learh boat uſed in Wales by fiſhers ; made by 
COR ay> Cather oroiled cloth upon a frame of wicker work. 
1. Ret * + [corallium, Latin, 
while 3 a plant of great hardneſs and ſtony 'nature, 
the a: "ay ax tue water, as it has after long expoſure to 
lea, proceeds fn Sar Pinion, that coral is ſott, while in the 
G corring _ a loft and thin coat, of a cruſtaceous mat- 


Waller. | 


Shakeſpeare. 1 


| Holder s Elements of Speech. | 
Cao nut of them T have forgotten, and cannot cakily re- 


evidence. This is | 
* 


CoRALLOIbD. 


[Cox BAN. 2. / [.225p] An alms-baſket; a receptacle of 


3 


Decay of Piety. 


_ Swift. | 


en a painter copies from the lite, he has no privilege |. 


pany with a couple of charming wo- 


COR 


before it is.packed up for uſe. This external bark is of a 
fungous ſpongy texture, of a yellowiſh or greeniſh colour, 
and is full of an acrid juice reſembling milk. It covers every 
part of the plant, and is eatily ſeparated from the internal 
or ſtony part by friction, while it is moiſt ; but adheres to it 
very firmly, it ſuffered to dry on it. The whole coral plant 
grows to a foot or more in height, and is varioully ramified. 
Tr is thickeſt at the ſtem, and its branches grow gradually 
| taller to the extremities. It grows to flones, or any other 
ſolid ſubſtances, without a root, or without any way pene- | 
trating them, as plants do the earth. It has been doubted 
whether coral were properly a plant or not; but as it is found 
to grow, and take in its nourithment in the manner of plants, 
and to produce flowers and ſeeds, or at leaſt a matter ana- 
logous to ſeeds, it properly belongs to the vegetable king- 
dom. The ancients aſcribed great virtues to red coral; but 
now it is only uted internally as an aſtringent and abſorbent, 
with other medicines ot the tame intention. We hear of | 
white coral, ot which the ancients make no mention; and 
what is {old under this name is a ſpecies ot the madrepora, 
another ſea-plant. There is a black coral of the ſume ſtovy 
lubitance with the red, and as glolly as the blackett marble; 
but what is fold in the ſhops under that name, is a plant of 
ua different genus, and of a tough horny texture. Hull. 
In the ſea, upon the ſouth-welt of Sicily, much coral 
is tound. It is a ſubmarine plant: it hath no leaves: it 
| brancheth only when it is under water. It is ſott, and green 


and ſhining red, as we ſee. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, Ne 780. 
This gentleman, deſirous to find the nature of coral, cauſed 
a man to go down a hundred tathom into the ſea, with exprets 
orders to take notice whether it were hard or ſott in the place 
where it groweth. © Brown's Vulgar Errours, C. i. c. 5. 
He hears the crackling found ot coral woods, 
And ſees the ſecret fource of ſubterrancan floods.  Dryd. 
| A turret was inclos'd__ TE e 
Within the wall, of alabaſter white, | 3 
And crimton coral, tor the queen of mou, 3 0 
Who takes in Sylvan ſports her chaſte delight. Dryd. 
Or where's the ſenſe, direct or moral, 3 
That teeth are pearl, or lips are coral? 
Fl 
imagined to aſſiſt them in breeding teeth. 5 
Her infant grandame's coral next it grew z 


The bells the gingled. . 
Cox Al- TREE. 1. /. [ corallodendron, Latin. . 
It is a native of America, and produces very beautiful 


ens. 5 | | | Millar. 
CoRALLINE. adj. [corallinas, Latin.] Conſiſting or coral; 
approaching to coral. 3 | EF 
At ſuch time as the ſea is agitated, it takes up into itſelf 
terreſtrial matter of all kinds, and in particular the coralime 
matter, letting it fall again, as it becomes more quiet and 
1 | Mood ward on boils. 
Co'RALLINE. . ſ. [from the adjective. ] 6 
Coralline is a la- plant uſed in medicine; but much infe- 
riour to the coral in hardneſs. It is naturally very ramole 
or branched, and forms a bunch of filaments two or three 
inches long, and each of them of the thickneſs of a tmall 
bee and jointed, They are ſometimes greeniſh, ſome- 
* er often reddiſhi, and frequently white. Hill. 
n 
that lies under the owſe, which they are forced to remove be- 
tore they can come to the bed of ſand. Mortim. Hujbandry. 


Co'raltomar { adv. [x0cann&dn;.] Reſembling coral. 


coralline, with many corralloidal concretions. Brown. 
The pentadrous, columnar, coralloid bodies, that are com- 
poſed of plates ſet lengthways of the . and paſſing from 
the ſurface to the axis of it. 
CoR ANT. 2. /. (courant, Fr.] A nimble ſprighily dance. 
It is harder to dance a corarnt well than a jigg; ſo in con- 
verſation, even, eaſy, and agreeable, more than points of 
„ | Is Temple. 
I would as ſoon believe a widow in great grief for hex huſ- 
band, becauſe I ſaw-her dance a ct about his cothn. 
| ner dance! Wai. 
charity; a gift; an alms. | 
ban of religion. Te, N King Charles. 
Corban fands for an offering or gift made to God or bis 
temple. The Jews ſometimes {wore by can, or the gifts 


offered unto God. If a man made all his fortune corban, | 


or devoted it to God, he was forbidden to uſe it. If all that 
he was to give his wife, or his father and mother, was de- 
clared corban, he was no longer permitted to allow them ne- 
ceſſary ſubſiſtence. Even debtors were permitted to defraud 
their creditors, by conſecrating their debt to God. Our Sa- 
viour reproaches the Jews, in the Goſpel, with theſe uncha- 
ritable and irreligious vows. By this word ſuch perſons 


God and his temple. Corban ſignifies alſo the treaſury of 
the temple, where the offerings, which were made in money, 
were depoſited. | BY, Calmet. 
CoRBE. adj. [courbe, French.] Crooked. ENT 
For hiker thy head very tottie is x 
So thy corbe ſhoulder it leans amiſs. Spenſer's Paſtorals. 


with earth, and ſet upon the parapet, to ſhelter the men in 

firing upon the beſiegers. 8 | 
CO'RBEL. 2. ſ. [In ae pg hg The repreſentation of a 

batket, ſometimes placed on the heads of the caryatides. 


CO'RBEL, 
CO'RBIL, tn. ſ. 


a wall, ſometimes placed for ſtrength under the ſemi-girders 
of a platform. | ge | 
2. A niche or hollow left in walls for figures or ſtatues. Chamb. 


ring compoled of ſeveral itrands or twiſts, 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords-in twain, 
Too intricate t' unlooſe. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Form'd of the fineſt complicated thread, © 
Theſe num'rous cords are through the body ſpread, _ 
| | Blackmore. 
2. The cords extended in ſetting up tents, furniſh ſeveral me- 
taphors in ſcripture. . AY 
Thine eyes ſhall ſee Jeruſalem a quiet habitation, a taber- 
nacle that ſhall not be taken down ; none of the ſtakes there- 


be broken. | 


a cord; a pile eight feet long, four high, and four broad. 
CORD-MAKER. 7. ſ. [cord and make.] One whole trade is to 
make ropes; a rope- maker. ; : 
CoRD-WoOoOD. z. 2 cord and %.] Wood piled up for 

fuel, to be ſold by the cord. 3 
To CoRD. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind with ropes; to 
. faſten with cords; to cloſe by a bandage. | 


Co'tDIAL. adj. | | 
1. Reviving; invigorating ; reſtorative. - 


5 e ray. |-- 
2. The piece of coral which children have about their necks ! 

times A ea 55 
| 2. Sincere; 


Pope. | 
ſcarlet flowers; but never any feeds in the Europcan gar- | 


CorDIia'lLiTY. 7. J. [from cordial.] 
1. Relation to the heart, 


almouth there is a ſort of tand, or rather coralline, 


oodavard on Foſſils. | 


They think to ſatisfy all obligations to duty by their cor- | 


4. The matter contained in a boil or fore. 


were likewiſe meant as devoted themſelves to the ſervice of 


Co'RBEILS. z. f. Little baſkets uſed in fortification, filled 


1. A ſhort piece of timber ſticking out ſix or eight inches from 


CORD. 2. /. 2 Welſh; chorda, Latin; corde, French. 
1. A rope; a 


She let them down by a cord through the window. Zo/b. ii. 5. 


of ſhall ever be removed, neither ſhall any of the cords thereof 
Iſaiah, xxxiii. 20. 
3. A quantity of wood for fuel, ſuppoſed to be meaſured with 


They faſtened their ſhips to the ground, and rid at anchor 
with eables of iron chains, having neither canvas nor cordave. 
: 8 Raleigh, Eſſay 1. 
Spain furniſhed a fort of ruſh called ſpartum, uſctul for 
cordage and other parts of ſhipping. | 
Lo the cordage ed 


Cox DED. ad. [from cord.] Made of ropes. 

This night he meaneth, with a corded ladder, 

To climb celeſtial Silvia's chamber-window. Shakeſp. 
CORDELTER, 2. /. A Franciſcan friar; ſo named from the 
cord which ſerves him for a cincture. 3 
And who to allift but a grave cordelier. 
CORDIAL. 3. /. (from cor, the heart, Latin. ] 
1. A medicine that increaſes the force ot che heart, or quickens | 
the circulation. 0 | | 
2. Any medicine that increaſes ſtrength. „ 

A cordial, properly ſpeaking, is not always what increaſeth 
the force of the heart; for, by increaſing that, the animal 
may be weakened, as in inflammatory diteates. Whatever 
mcreateth the natural or animal ſtrength, the force of movin 
the fluids and muſeles, is a cordial: theſe are ſuch tub{tances 
as bring the ſerum of the blood into the propereſt.condition 
tor circulation and nutrition; as broths made of animal ſub- 
ſtances, milk, ripe fruits, and whatever is endued with a 
wholeſume but not pungent taſte, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Pro * 


: It. KY Any thing that comforts, gladdens, and exhilarates. 
ot colour; but being brought into the air, it becometh hard 


Then with ſome cordials ſeek for to appeale 
The inward languor of my wounded heart, 
And then my body ſhall have ſhortly eate; 
But ſuch ſweet cordials paſs phyſicians art. 
Comfort, like cordials after death, comes late. 
Jour warrior offspring that upheld the crown, 
The ſcarlet honour of your peaceful gown, | 
Are the molt pleaſing objects 1 can find, 
Charms to my light, and cordiats to my mind. 


Spenſer. 
71 5 Hen * 


Dryden, 


It is a 3 make, which hath the king 
Five times redeem'd from death: I do not know . 
What is more cordlial. 8 e e Cymbeline, 
He only took cordial waters, in which we infulbd lome- 
+ Wiſeman's Surgery. 
23 * 
ſtruct or intercept the cordial ſuperſtructing of Chriſtian life 
or renovation, where the foundation is . Hammond. 
3 With looks of cordial love, 
Hung over her enamour'd. | 


Milton, 


That the ancients had any ſuch reſpe& of cordiality, or re- 
ference unto the heart, will much be doubted. | Brown, 
2. Sincerity; freedom from hypocriſy, AR 


without hypocriſy. | | 
Where a itrong inveterate love of fin has made any doc- 


ment or demonſtration, no nor miracle whatſoever, ſhall be 
able to bring the heart cordially to cloſe with and receive it. 


CO'RDINER. 7, 4 [cordonnier, F rench.] A ſhoemaker. It is 
{o uſed in divers ſtatutes. | Comet. 


 CO'RDON. u. . [Fr.] In fortification, a row of ſtones jutting 
ut before the rampart and the baſis of the parapet. (mb. 
3 e 3 CORDWAIN. . /. [Cordevan leather, from Cordowsa in 
Now that plants and ligneous bodies may indurate under | | . TUE 
water, without approachinent of air, we have experiment in 


Spain.] Spaniſh leather. | 
Her ſtraight legs moſt bravely were embay'd  _ 

In golden buſkins of coltly cord ꝛuain. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

CORDWA'INER. 7. /. Uncertain whether from Cordowen, 
Spaniſh leather, or from cord, of which ſhoes were former! 


A thoemaker, | 
CORE. . /. ([ceur, French; cor, Latin.] 
„ D EE 8 
| | Give me that man 5 
That is not paſſion's ſlave, and Iwill wear him 


Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 


hey waſteful eat, 


Through buds and bark, into the blacken'd core. Thomſon. 


3. The inner part of a fruit which contains the kernels. 


Water, will make a fruit with little or no core or ſtone. Bacon. 


Lance the ſore, 


And cut the head; for, till the core be found, 5 
The ſecret vice is ted, and gathers ground. Dryd. Virgil. 


5. It is uſed by Bacon for a body or collection ſtrom corps, 
French, pronounced core. } PER 
He was more doubtful of the raiſing of forces to reſiſt the 
rebels, than of the reſiſtance itſelf; for that he was in a core 


Coil c EO Us. adj. { coriaceus, Latin. ] 

1. Conſiſting of leather. 

2. Of a ſubſtance reſembling leather. ES 5 
A ſtronger projectile motion of the blood muſt occaſion 


perhaps ſpiſſitude and corzaceous concretions, 
CORIANDER, 7. . [coriandrum, Latin. ] 
It hath a fibroſe ann ual root: the lower leaves are broad, 
but the upper leaves are deeply cut into five ſegments : the 
| petals of the flower are unequal, and ſhaped like an heart: 
the fruit is compoſed of two hemiſpherical, and ſometimes 
> aver} ang ſeeds. The ſpecies are, 1. Greater cortandey. 2. 
maller teſticulated coriander. The firſt is cultivated for 
the ſeeds, which are uſed in medicine: the ſecond ſort is ſel- 
dom found. e Millar. 
Iſrael called the name thereof manna; and it was, like 
coriander ſeed, white. c Exod. xili. 31. 
CORINTH. . /. {from the city of that name in Greece. J A 
{mall fruit commonly called currant. 3 
The chief riches of Zant conſiſteth in corintbs, which the 
inhabitants have in great quantities. Broom's Netes on Odyſſ. 


ſome the fifth, of the five orders of architecture; and is the 
moſt noble, rich, and delicate of them all, Vitruvius aſcribes 
it to Callimachus, a Corinthian ſculptor, who is ſaid to have 
taken the hint by { paling by the tomb of a young lady, over 
which a baſket with ſome ot her playthings had = placed 


ced over a root of acanthus. As it ſprung up the branches 
encompaſſed the baſket z but arriving at thetile, bent down- 
wards under the corners of it, forming a kind of a volute. 
Hence Callimachus imitated the baiket by the vaſe of his 
capital, the tile in the abacus, and the leaves in the volute. 
This ſtory is treated as a fable by Villalpandus, whoimagines 
the Corinthian capital to have taken its original from an order 
in the temple of Solomon, whoſe leaves were thoſe of the 
palm- tree. This order is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by ſeveral 
characters. The capital is adorned with two rows of leaves, 
between which little ſtalks ariſe, of which the ſixteen volutes 


t while it is growing, and which is taken off 


Co R DAR. x. . { from cord.] A quantity of cords; the ropes 
of a ſhip. 1 | | 


arc formed, which ſupport the abacus, Harris. 
| Bchind 


Arbutbnot on Coins. 


The ſailor, and the pilot to che helm, Thompon's Winter, 


warty ; proceeding from the heart; without hy- 


Do ctrines are infuſed among Chriſtians,whichare apt to ob- 


CO'RDIALLY. adv. [from cordial.] Sincerely; heartily; 
trine or propolition, wholly unſuitable to the heart, no argu- 


South's Sermons. 


made, and are now uſed inthe Spaniſh Weſt Indies, Tre. 


In my heart Se; ay, inmy heartof heart, Shak, Hamlet. 
2. The inner part of any thing. | | 1 8 8 
In the core of the ſquare the raiſed a tower of a 8 : 


1 5 7 5 
| P. gout the cores below the ſurface, Mortimer”s Huſbandry. 


It is reported that trees, watered perpetually with warm 


of people whole affections he ſuſpected. Bacon Henry VII. 


greater ſecretions and loſs of liquid parts, and from thence. 
Arbuthnot. 


CoRINTHIAN Order, is generally reckoned the fourth, but vy 


by her nurſe, and covered with a tile; the whole having been 


| 
l 
| 
l 
1 
| 
| 


COR 


Behind th gur 
eſe ſigures are large columns of the Corinibian 


COR 


Now the ſh:i 
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timberma ralier, a great ſh Under an actor” pets cannot reach his car £4 Under fas Shakeſpeart's Hen VII. 
„ier, and a great lead n, a great collier, a gre: at ſheep- | 2, Ac an actor's nole, he's nev Ar | I a Coronet his flowing hai 25 
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-MARIGOLD, 7 : Baco na- net belong) p of horſe; perhaps uvenal, No r cheek play d. Milton's Þ, te Lf 
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5 annual root : and marigel . Theſe m. is lenſe is now diſuſ. ours Who ruin'd cr es hope their bold at | 
rical and ſcaly : tl mo the cup ot the flow 6, Oo nob emen were appointed, w! ow.QUuled.. p ruin dcrowvns, i - ——_—_— Jn ; 
ele a. the flowers are radiated ver is hemiſphe- ands of foot, to d, with ſome cornetsof horſ eers and dukes, and nets exempt. 7 - 
oft part, of a yellow flower 4 Ge, rays being, for ou rebels were SS themielves beyond the hull eh : C AnG rarters, n and ＋ N wk of Lock = 
, e ſeeds are furr event 4. re | CORPORA | aronets appear. Fope 5 R ' 
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= ons MILL. . /. [corn and mill.} A mill M; 2 vas taken, ſes lay dead in the field, and e lowelt 22 0 A or vg ow Le pope. The. he 
> | a ill to grind corn! ; ey dif | move the ſent: „ Whole © ce is to place 4 Re ' i 
'iN Say | ; grind corn m- ey diſcerned a body of fiv Haywar enunels. : 
" Bu» — laboriou ak e : Og: in very .cood . e of horſe 7 fal 4. cruel corp*ral whiſper'd in my ear i 
g the axle: tree ot the cu i g of hemp, by The oſfticer tht bears r N Clarend We pounds, i ri : LI | 
j 8 placing pins in it to raiſc larg dee longer than erde 7 . Cox NET VH _ the ſtandard of a troo endon. CO'RPORAL of a Shi ghtly tipt, would let ne clear. 69, 
1 ORN-PIPF. 2. /. {iro ; 9 ammers. Mart. H ary, | round the cotk or, is the loweit part of hi P. ee ip. An officer that hath the charge © a 
= ing the jo 7 m co and pipe. ] Api . Huſband, e oth, und is diſting is paſtern that runs] ſees g the watches and ſentri yu: bo 
: joint of a green ſta . s pipema . and covers the ; ingwiked by th : 1 ees that all : es, and relieving them; . 8 
green ttalk of corn. de by tit | 5. A ſcart the 9 part of the hoof yt 9 that joins | clean, and by — and ſailors keep their arms neat 30d 
| * ancien . arrier's Die , ea 
| 85 A head -dreſs y worn by doctors. rrier's Dick. under him. ches them how to uſe them. He n s 
| . CO'RPOKAL. adj. [ corpo _ + 
itt. | 1. Relating to the ö Va ws French 10 corpus, Latip-) j 
» nging to wr body. 
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nerial; not i An 
g Mrs cally in oppotiuon to ſpirit, the word Corpo- 
wee ed as corporeal bemyg z but otherwiſe corporal, Cor- 
fill l e, e e 
bnd having a body cer 
F.-4i0n ſeems not ancient. ; 
i +:n00100, 2065045 & 
WI Whither are they vaniſh'd ? 
and what 1cem'd corporal 2 
h, into the wind. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
ie corporal nutruments, perhaps, 
at laſt turn all to ipirit. Mt, Par. Loft, 


Ito the alr: 
Vlted, as breut 
And from the 
Your bodies MAY 
Cox20RA LIT L. 1. J. 
eubodteg —\ iritual, vet it approacheth neareſt unt 
nns liaht be not ſpiritual, yet it aphroache areſt unto 
hene anch if it have any corporality, chen, ot all other 
Toru and! 4 WIC Y — 25 
len le and pure. Rateigh's Hiflery of the World. 
. moſt ſubtle and pur figry 9 
14 from corporal. ] Bully. 


” 1 


(ORPORALLY « 4.0. [ 
[ke lun is %% 


„nmunity; enabled to act in legal proceſſes as an indi- 
comme | 


& and Connaught, detacing and utterly lubverti ng all corpo- 
aur levens that were not ſtrongly walled, & penjer on Ireland. 
hey antwer in à joint and corporate voice, 
That gow they are at fall. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
The nobles of Athens being not at this ume a corporate 
NHaubly, therefore the retentment of the counnons was utual- | 
un ned againſt particular perions. 3 Swvift, 
(RATE X ESS. 2. [ from corporate. ] The ſtate of a be y 
corporate 3 4 community Didi. 


0 al, 0 ; m . | ' 
hetking forth like a ſudden tempeſt, he over- run all Mun- 


(eto A TION. 2. /. [from corfus, Latin. ] 


A corporation is a body politick, authorized by the king's 
Garter to have a common teal, one head oflicer or more, and 
members, able, by their common conſent, to grant or receive, 
uus any thing within the compafs of their charter: even 
% one man may do by law all things, that by law he is not 
wihigdenz and bindeth the tucecliors, as a lngie man bincs 
k: executor or heir. | 3 5 | Comvel. 

Ot angels we are not to conſider only what they are, and 
&, m regard of their own being; but that alſo which con- 
cnet) them, as they are linked into a kind of corporation 
engt themſelves, and of ſociety or tellpwſhip with men. 

Y | 5 | Hooker, b.1. I 4. 
Ot this we find ſome ſoot- ſteps in our law, 
Which duth her root from God and nature take; 
Jen tlioutand men the doth together draw, 


And of thera all one corporation make. | Daves. 


ATU lt. 2. J. [from corprs, Latin. ] The ſtate of a 


being embodied. : ict. 
(oxro REAL, adj. I corporens, Latin]: 5 ä 
L Having a body; not immaterial.” See Cor PORAL,. 
The hoittuets of thoſe circles attribute, 
Though numberleſs, to his e e | | 
That to cor orca ſubitances could ada 
Sreed almolt tpiritual. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt, b. viii. 
having ſurveyed the image of God in the ſoul, we are not 


womit thoſe characters that God unprinted upon the body, 
much as a ſpiritual ſubſtance could be pictured upon a cor- | 


Writ, 


South's Sermons. 


x of any coral lente. Tillotſon. 
The courte is hniſh'd which thy fates decreed, 


Fix thy corporeal and internal eye 
On the young gnat, or n2w-engender'd fly. 
„Ats wied by Switff inaccurately for corporal. 5 
am not in a condition to make a true ſtep even on Aimſ- 
bury Dowps ʒ and I declare, that a corporeal falſe Rep is worte 
tn a political one. 5 | Swift. 
ros v. 2. J. [from corporeus, Latin,] Materiainty 
te quality of being cmbocied; the ſtate of having a body; 


IT) Sala 4 
WEAIINELS ; 


dince philolephy aftirmeth, that we are middle ſubſtances | 


Even the toul and the body, they mult admit of ſome cor- 
{Wl wich uppoteth weight or gravity. FVulgar Errours. 
ts tac laying of divine Plato, that man is nature's hori- 
Wh, MWg beiwixt the upper hemiſphere of immaterial in- 
lellcets and ins lower of corporeity. GlanTilles Scepſ. c. iv. 


1 be One attuibuted corporeily to God, and the other ihape | 
| Stilling fleet. | 


and lizure, 


"RPORIFICA'TION, u. ſ. [from corporify.] The act ot giv- 
„ body or palpability. e | | 


CORPORIFY, v. a. {from corpus, Latin.) To embody ;. 


10 'nipifſate into body. gi | 
a Iprituous \ubliance, extracted out of it, is miſ- 
Wen tor the tpirit of the world corporijied. Bale. 
ORPB. f 5 Ae 
(expek. (A. J (corps, Fr. corpur, Latin. ] 
L A body, in contempt. 
Top Though plenteous, all too little ſeems 
0 kuf this man, this valt unhide-bound corps, Milton. 
Wn ooks as man was made, with face erect, 
Ti 5 2 15 brittle ccrp5, and ſeems aſham'd 
at all tpuit. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian 
5 A carcaſe ; a dead body; acorſe, | | if 
3 Not a friend greet | 
| Sa ee, where my bones thall be thrown. Shakeſp. 
ode was the murdér'd corps in covert laid, | 


{VM Violent death in thouſand ſhapes diſplay'd. Dryden. 


Th 2g Where the corps of thy dead ton approaches. Addiſon. 
mand Was laid out upon the floor by the emperor's 
Wand about Ne every ons light his flambeau, and 
Tur cad bod 7 WF . 
eee, eee V. 
0 VLENCE, 1 a 3 

*RPULESCY, 72 f. [ corpalentia, Latin. 

* DUMK © s : 

pot body; fleſhineſs; fulneſs of fleſh, 
um , „ 
e corpulence my love had grown. Donne. 
without fat 9 of corpulency; for there may be bulk 
robut — = great quantity of muſcular fleſh, the 


w 5 

N Ii le. Arb 6 

luce; eroflneſs of matter: uthnot on Aliments. 
bez 


he woe . 
hep eas n in ſerves tor the vibration of the tail, the 
# to divide i. cor ulenq of the water ie uiring a great force 
0RpoLEN adi _ Ray on the Creation. 
ng Er vaſtly {corpulentus, Lativ.}] Fleſhy; bulky; 
RY it is a fleſhy il is : 
e y Rule, when there is much periphraſcs 
cow * ras; and when with more 3 it 
$ of nourth, Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoveries. 
* An and aa ment is hurtful; tor it maketh the child 
0 PUSCLE: nf. Pon breadth ratherthan in height. Bacon. 
Picks . cor puſculum, Latin.] A ſmall body; a 
n atom; a little fragment. 


[from cor. The quality of being | 


ning. 


3 CORRECTION, 7. /. [from correct. ] © op 
| 1. Puniſhment z ditciplinez chaſtiſement; penalty... 


God being ſuppoſed to be a pure ſpirit, cannot be the ob- 


Ard thou trom thy corporeal priſon treed. Dryden's Fab. 


| Prior. 7 
| I | 2. Alteration to a. better ſtate; the act of taking away faults ;. 


} Tt will add much to dur fätisfaction, if thoſe corpnſces 


can be diſcovered with microſcopes, Newton's Optichs. 
Who knows what are the figures of the little corpuſcles that 
compole and diſtinguiſh different bodies? Watts's Logick. 


CORPUSCULARIAN, J lating to bodies; compriling bodies. 

It 1s the diitinguithing epithet of that philoſophy which at- 
tempts the rational ſolaton of all phyſical appearances by 
the action of one body upon another. 


ciples propoſed, more comprchenſive and intelligible than 
the corpuſculayian or mechanical, Boyle. 
This may be ſaid, that the modern corpuſcularians talk, in 
molt things, more intelligibly than tlie peripateticks. Bentley. 
The mechanical or corpujcular philoiophy, though perad- 
venture the eldeſt, as well as the belt in the world, had lain 
dead for many ages in contempt and oblivion. Bentley's Serm. 
CORRACLE. See CORRICLE, | 
To CORRA'DE, v. 4. [corrado, Latin.] To rub off; to wear 
away by frequent rubbing ; to {crape together. 
CORRADIA'TION. . /. [con and radius, Lat.] A conjunc- 
tion of rays 1n one point. | | 
The impreſſion of colour worketh not but by a cone of 
direct beams, or right lines, whereof the baſis is in the ob- 
jeet, and the vertical point in the eye; ſo- as there is a corra- 
dination, and conjunction of beams. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 


To CORRE'CT. v. a. [corrigo correctum, Latin. ] 
lily 1. Topunilk; to chaſtiſe; to 8 

y conjoined with baſiiifcus. Brown. | 

CORPORATE. 4 4j. {from corpus, Latin, ] United in a body 


Sach accidents, anda ftate of affliction, is a ſchool of vir- 
tus ; it corrects levity, and interrupts the confidence of ſin- 
' BEEN: | Taylor. 
Atter he has once been correed for a lie, you muit be | 
ſure never after to pardon it in him. Locke on Education. 
Children being to be reſtrained by the parents only in vi- 
cious things, a look or nod only ought to correc? them, when 
they do amis. The Locke on Education. 
2. To amend; to take away faults, in writings or lite. 
Pins is a defect in the firſt make of ſome men's minds, 
vchich can icarce ever be correFedatterwards, either by learn- 
ing or age. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, Preface, 
Correcting nature, from what actually ſhe is in individuals, 
to what ſhe ought to be, and what the was created. Dryden. 
I writ, becauſe it amuled me; I corrected, becaule it was as | 
pleaſant to me to correct as to write. Pope's Preface. 
The mind may cool, and be at leiſure to attend to its do- 
meſtick concern: to conjider what habit wants to be correct- 
ed, and what inclination to be ſubdued. Rogers's Sermons. | 


3. To obviate the qualities of one ingredient by another, or by 


any method of preparation. 5 
As in habitual gout or ſtone, 
The only thing that can be done, 
Is to correct your drink and diet, 5 5 
And keep the inward foe in quiet. 3 ns @ 
In caſes of acidity, water is the proper drink: its quality 

of relaxing may be corrected by boiling it with ſome animal 
ſubſtances; as ivory or hartſhorn, Frbuthnot on Aliments, 
4. To remark faults. © - | Fa 
exactneſs; tree trom faults. 1 „ 

What verſe can do, he has perform'd in this, 


Which he preſumes the moſt correct of his. Dryden. | 


complete. 


Felton on the Claſſicks. 


Wilt thou, pupil like, PF: 
Take thy correction mildly, kits the rod? Shak. Rich. II. 
EE An 5 wife, „„ 

That hath emag'd him on to offer ſtrokes, 

As he is ſtriking, holds his infant up, _ 

And hangs cle correction in the arm | 
That was uprear'd to execution 

of | © Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ĩi. 
We are all but children here under the great Maſter of the 

family; and he is pleaſed, by hopes and fears, by mercies 

and corrections, to inſtruct us in virtue. | Halls. 


amendment. | . TE 5 
Another poct, in another age, may take the ſame liberty 


ſerve correction. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
3. That which is ſubſtituted in the place of any thing wrong. 
Corrections or improvements ſhould be adjoined, by way 


4. Reprehenſion; animadverſion. 5 _ 
They proceed with judgment and ingenuity, eſtabliſhing 
their aſſertions not only with great ſolidity, but ſubmitting 
them alſo unto the correction of future diſcovery. Brown. 
One fault was too great lenity to her ſervants, to whom the | 
always gave good counſel, but often too gentle correction, 
N Arbuthnai”s Hiflory of John Bull. 
5. Abatement of noxious qualities, by the addition of ſome- 
thing contrary, -. 8 
A dram of country's dulneſs; do not add 
Corrections, but as chymiſts purge the bad. Donne. 
CORRE'CTIONER. 2. /. [from correction. ] One that has been 


the meaning in Shakeſpeare. th. 
I will have you ſoundly ſwinged for this, you blue-bottle 
rogue! you filthy famiſhed corredioner. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
CORRECTIVE. adj. [from correct.] Having the power to 
alter or obviate any bad ee ; 3 8 
Mulberries are pectoral, corredive of the bilious alcali. 
| FE | Arbuthnot on Altments. 
CORRE'CTIVE. of 5 5 8 
1. That which has the power of altering or obviating any thing 
amiſs. | 
The hair, wool, feathers, and ſcales, which all animals of 
prey do {wallow, are a ſeaſonable and neceſſary corrective, 
to prevent their greedineſs from filling themſetves with too 
ſucculent a food. Ray on the Creation. 
Humanly ſpeaking, and according to the method of the 
world, and the little correcti ves ſupplied by art and diſcipline, 
it ſeldom fails but an ill principle has its courſe, and nature 
makes good its blow. 9 
2. Limitation reſtriction. : j . 
There ſeems to be ſuch an inſtance in the regiment, which 


certain correctives and exceptions, may give ſome kind of ex- 
plication or adumbration thereof. Hale s Orig. of Mankind. 
CORRE'CTLY. adv. { from corre&.] Accurately ; appoſitely; 
exactly ; without faults. 8 
There are ladies, without knowing what tenſes and parti- 
ciples, adverbs and prepoſitions are, ſpeak as properly and 
as correcliy as moſt gentlemen who have been bred up in the 
ordinary methods of grammar ſchools. Locke on Education. 
Such lays as hes ebb nor flow, 

Correctiy cold, and regularly low. 
CORRECTNESS. x. ſ. [from correct. ] Accuracy ; exaCtneſs ; 
treedom from faults. | ere : 

Too much labour often takes away the ſpirit, by adding 
to the polithing ; ſo that there remains nothin but a dul 
corre&neſs, a piece without any conſiderable faults, but with 
few beauties. |. Didem Dufreſn;. 


CORPU'SCULAR. g adj. ¶ from corpuſculum, Lat.] Re- 


As to natural philoſophy I do not expe to ſee any prin- 


CORRE'CT. adj. ¶correctus, Latin.] Reviſed or finiſhed with + 


Always uſe the molt correct editions: various readings | 
will be only troubleſome where the. ſenſe and language is 


with my writings ; if, at leaſt, they live long enough to de- | 


of note or commentary, in their proper places. Watts. | 


To make courts hot, ambitious, wholeſome, do not take | 


in the houſe of correction; a jayl-bird, This ſeems to be | 


South's Sermins. 


the human ſoul exerciſeth in relation to the body, that with | 


Pope's Eſay on Crit. | 
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and poſture; and the corre&neſe of deſign in thi are 
wer pale al dete e e 
te, very late, corre&neſs our carey 

| Thole pieces have never before been printed from the true 

copies, or with any tolerable degree of correfneſs. Swifts 
CORRECTOR. #./. [from correct.) 

1. He that amends, or alters, by punithment or animadverſion, 

low many does zeal urge rather to do juſtice on ſome 


rector than practiſers of religion. Sprat's Sermons. 
Wich all his faults he ſets up to be an univerſal reformer 
and correfor of abuſes, and a remover of grieFances, Swift. 
2. He that reviſes any thing to free it from faults; as the cor = 

rector of the preſs, that amends the errours committed in 


printing. 

I remember a perſon, who, by his ſtyle and literature, 
ſeems to have been the correfor of a hedge preſs in Little 
Britain, proceeding gradually to an author. Swift, 
3. In medicine, 

Such an ingredient in a compoſition, as guards againſt or 
abates the force of another; as the lixivial falts prevent the 
grievous vellications of reſinous purges, by dividing their 
1 reventing their adheſion to the inteſtinal mem 
branes, whereby they ſometimes occaſion intolerable grip- 
ings; and as ſpices and carminative ſeeds alſo aſſiſt in the 

_ eaſier operation of ſome catharticks, by diſſipating collec- 
tions of wind, In making a medicine, ſuch a thing 13 called 
a Corrector which deſtroys or diminiſhes a quality that it 
could not otherwiſe be diſpenſed with: thus turpentines ars 
correctors of quickſilver, by deſtroying its fluxility, and 


wine breaks off the points of ſome acids, ſo as to make them 

become ſafe and good remedies, which before were deſtruc- 
33 3 1 Quincy. 

To CORRELATE. v. 1. [from con and relatus, Latin. 


o have a reciprocal relation, as father and ſon, 


It is one thing for a father to ceaſe to be a father, by caſt- 
ing oft his fon; and another for him to ceaſe to be fo, by the 
death of his ſon: in this the relation is at an end, for want 
of a correlate. 9 | 
CORRELATIVE, adj. [con and relativus, Latin.] Having a 
reciprocal relation, ſo that the exiſtence of one in a particu- 
lar ſtate depends upon the exiſtence of another. Inn 
Father and fon, Rude and wife, and ſuch other correla- 
lie terms, ſeem nearly to belong one to another. South. 
Giving is a relative action, and fo requires a correlativ'e 
to anſwer it: giving, on one part, transfers no property, un- 
lets there he an accepting on the other. South's Sermons. 
CORRE LATIVENESS, 2. /. [from correlative.} The tate of 
being correlative.. . 
CORRE'PTION. 7. .. [corripio correptum, Latin.] Objurga- 
tion; chiding; reprchenſion; reproof. | 
Tf we mult needs be talking of other people's faults, let it 
not be to defame, but to amend them, by converting our de- 
traction and backbiting into admonition and fraternal cor- 
reption, .-- 


To CORRESPOND. v. z. [con and reſpondeo, Latin, ] 


1. To ſuit; to anfwer; to be proportionatez to be adequate 


to; to be adapted; to fit. 1 
The days, if one be compared with another ſucceſſively 


WMorqs being but empty ſounds, any farther than they are 
ſigns of our ideas, we cannot but aſſent to them, as they cor- 


5 rel on to thoſe ideas we have, but no farther than that. Locke, 
| 2. 

| CORRESPONDENCE. | | py 
 CORRESPO'NDENCY. 15 [from correſpond.} 3 


o keep up commerce with another by alternate letters. 


1. Relation; eg ache adaptation of one thing to another. 
Between the law of their heavenly operations, and the ac- 
tions of men in this our ſtate of mortality, ſuch correſpondence 

there is as maketh it expedient to know in ſome ſort the one, 
for the others more perfect direction. Hooker, b. i. 

Whatever we fancy, things keep their courſe; and their 
habitudes, correſpondencies, and relations keep the ſame to 
one another, | )FFFFFF.. * *, © hy 

2. Intercourle; reciprocal intelligence. SE | 

I had diſcovered thoſe unlawful correſpondencies they had 

5 uid, and engagements they had made to embroil my King- 
doms. BT 

Sure the villains hold a correſpondence 


With the enemy, and thus they would betray us. Denham, | 


It happens very oddly, that the pope and I ſhould have the 
. ſame thought much about the ſame time: my enemies will 
be apt to ſay, that we hold a correſpondence together, and act 
by concert in this matter. Addiſon's Guardian, Ne 116. 
3. Friendſhip; interchange of offices or civilities, . 
Let ſuch military perſons be aſſured, and well reputed of, 
rather than faGtious and popular; holding alſo good corre 
ſpo9ndence with the other great men in the ſtate. Bacon. 
CORRESPO'NDENT. adj. (from correſpond. Suitable; adapt- 


ed; agreeable; anſwerable. _ 
What good or evil is there under the ſun, what action 
correſpondent or repugnant unto the law which God hath im- 


poſed upon his creatures, but in or upon it God doth work, 


to keep. _—_ | Ts : 
And as five zones th* ethertal regions bind, . 
Five correſpondent are to earth aſſign d. Dryden's Ovid. 


commerce is kept up by mutual meſſages or letters. 

He was pleaſed to command me to ſend to him, and receive 
from him all his letters from and to all his correſpondents at 
home and abroad. | Denham's Dedication. 

CORRESPO'NSIVE. adj. [from correſpond.) Anſwerable; 
adapted to any thing. 55 
Priam's ſix gates i' tl city, with maſly ſtaples, 

And correſpon/jive and fulfilling bolts, 

Sperre up the fons of Troy. Shak. Troilus and Creſſida. 
CO'RRIDOR. 1. /. [French.]J _ | TE re 
1. [In fortification.] The covert way lying round the whole 

compaſs of the fortifications of a place. : . 

2. [In architecture.] A gallery or long iſle round about a 
building, leading to ſeveral chambers at adiſtance from each 
other. : | Harris. 

There is ſomething very noble in the amphitheatre, though 


tircly ruined. | . 
CoRRI'GIBLE. adj. {from corrigo, Latin. ] 
1: That which may be aitered or amended. | 
2. He who is a proper object of puniſhment; puniſhable. 

He was taken up very ſhort, and adjudged corrigible for 
ſuch prefumptuous language. | 
3. Corrective; having the power to correct, 
Our bodies are our.gardens, to the which our wills are gar- 
deners; ſo that, if we will either have it ſterile with idleneſs, 


Addiſon on Italy. 


of this lies in our will. * Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
CoRRIVAL. 2. . {cn and Lots, Rival; competitor. 

They had governours commonly out of the two families 

of the Geraldines and Butlers, both adverſaries and corriwva!s 

one againlt the other, 

He that doth redeem her thence, might wear 


The tofinels of the fleſh, the delicacy of the ſhape, air | 


Without corrival all her dignities. Shak. Hen. IV. p. i. 
3 N _ CORKIVALRY, 


Addiſcn on Italy. 


When the tür d nation breath'd from civil war, Pope. 


fins, than to forbear all fin? How many rather to be cor- 


making it capable of mixture; and thus rectified ſpirit of 


CORRELATE. 7. /. One that ſtands in the oppoſite relation. 


South's Sermons, 


Government of the Tongue, & 6. 


throughout the year, are found not to be equal, and will not 
Jultly correſpond with any artificial or mechanical equal mea- 


| fures of time, | Holder on Time. 


King Charles,” 


according to the law which himſelf hath eternally purpoſed 
| Holen. 


CORRESPONDENT. 2. f. One with whom intelligence or 


the high wall and corridors that went round it are almoſt in- 


oel Vocal Fort. 


or manured with indu ſtry, the power and corrigible authority 


Spenſer on Ireland. 
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CoRRYVALRY. 2. /. [from corrival.} Competition; oppo- 


cos 


ruptive quality, for ſo ſpeedy a diſſolution ef 1 


„ 
| 1, Like a corroſive, | 


At firſt it tatted ſome what corrofiwely. Boyleon Saltpetve. | 


ſition. a ; picparation of the chyle. ay. 1 2 | 
CoRRO'BORANT. adj. [from corroborate.) Having the power | 2. With the power of corroſion. ; CORRU'PTLESS. adj, | trom corrupt.) Infuſce ub! alen. 
to give ſtrength. CoRROo'sIVENESS. . /. [from corroſeve.} The quality of | ruption; undecaying. PUDIC ct cn. 


here be divers ſorts of bracelets fit to comfort the ſpirits, 
and they be of three intentions, refrigerant, corroborant, and 
aperient. th Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 961. 
To CORRO'BORATE. v. a. {con and roboro, Latin.} 
1. To confirm; to eſtabliſh, 3 
Machiavel well noteth, though in an ill- favoured inſtance, 
there is no truſting to the force of nature, nor to the bravery 
of words, except it be corroborate by cuſtom. Bacon. 


corroding or cating away; acrimony. 

Wedointuſe, to what he meant for meat, | 
Corrofiveneſs, or intenſe cold or heat. Donne. 
Saltpetre betrays upon the tongue no heat nor corraſiwe- 

neſs at all, but coldrieks, mixt with a ſomewhat languid re- 
lith retaining to bitterneſs. | Boyle. | 
.Co'RRUGANT.. adj. from corrugate.] Having the power of | | 
contracting into wrinkles. 


* All around | 
e borders, with corraptle/; myrrh are cron 
. > - C2 UW 
man PTLY. ad. [trom corrupt. x d. Dre, 
I, ith corruption; with taint ; with vice; without! | 
A 0 4 . 
O, that eſtates, degrees, and offices, ut ktegrity, 
Mere not deriv'd corruptly, that clear honour 
Were purchas'd by the merit of the wearer, Shel 
We have dealt very corruptly againſt thee, aud ll cart. 


' 
| 
| 


2. To ſtrengthen ; to make ſtrong. | To CORRUGATE. v. a. [corrugo, Latin.) To wrinkle | kept the commandments. Fw Ut 
_ Totortity imagination there 2 three ways; the authority | or 3 up; 2 the ſkin is drawn into wrinkles by cold, or | 2, Vitioully; improperly ; contrary to purity, 29. .). 
any other cauſe. | 


vhence the belief is derived, means toquickenand corroborate 
the imagination, and means to repeat it and refreſh it. Bacon. 
It was ſaid that the prince himſelf had, by the tight of to- 
reign courts, and obſervations on the ditferent natures of 
ople, and rules of government, much excited an awaked 
bh (pirits, and corroborated his judgment. Wotton. 
As any limb well and duly exercited grows ſtronger, the 
nerves of the body are corroborated thereby. Watts. 
CORROBORA'TION. 7. /. [from corroborate.) The act of 


Quincy. 
Th he cramp cometh of contraction of ſinews: it cometh 
either by cold or dryneſs; tor cold and dryneſs do both of 
them contract and corrugate. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
CORRUGA'TION, 7. /. { trom corrugate.] Contraction into 
wrinkles. 
The pain of the ſolid parts is the corrugation or violent 
_ agitation of fibres, when the ſpirits are irritated by ſharp 
humours. | Floyer on the Humours. 


We have corruptly contracted mott names, both of 

and places, 1 „ Camden Ren 

CoRRUPTNESS. u. /. [from corrupt.] The quality af . 

152 437 PCN 3 : IRE Ae 

. 2. J. French. rate; one who pros, 

ſeize ona re? A , ; e en Vie profes 

Cos E. . J. [corps, French. ] 

1. A body. 

For he was ſtrong, 


—— 
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{trengthening or confirming z confirmation by ſome addi- 
tional ſecurity ; addition of ſtrength, | 

The lady herſelf procured a bull, for the better corrobora- 

tion of the marriage. Bacon's Henry VII. 

 CorRO'BORATIVE. adj. [from corroborate.) Having the 

power of increaſing ſtrength. | 


heart is weakened by too much humidity, you are to mix 
corroboratives of an aſtringent faculty; and the ulcer alto 


In the cure of an ulcer, with a moiſt intemperies, as the | 


To CORRUPT. v. a. [corrumpo corruptus, Latin.} 
1. Jo turn fiom a found to a putreſcent tate; to infect. _ 
2. To deprave; to deltroy integrity; to vitiate; to bribe. 


through his ſubtilty, ſo your minds ſhould be corrupted from 
the ſimplicity that is in Chriſt, | 2 Cor. xi. 3. 

Even what things they naturally know, in thoſe very things, 
as hearts voidot reaſon, they corrupted themſelves. Jude, v. 
Evil communications corrupt good manners. 1 Cor. xv. 


2. A dead body; a carcaſe: apoetical word. 


I fear leſt by any means, as the ſerpent beguiled Eve |. 


and of ſo mighty corſe, 


As ever wielded ſpear in warlike h. 02 . 
a 1 ; and. Menſer, Cit 


That from her body, full of filthy tin, 

He rett her hateful head, without 1emorſe; 

A ſtream of coal-black blood forth guiked from her yy; 
{7 Fairy Queen, b. 1. cant, i. ſtaux 5 
Set down the corſe ; or, by Saint Paul "210M 

I'll make à cor/e of him that ilobeys. Shak. Aich III 

What may this mean? 1 


requireth to be dried. WMiie mans Surgery. | All that have miſcarried _ That thou, dead corſe, again, in complete ſteel 
To CORRO'DE. v. 4. {corrodo, Latin. ] To eat away by de- | By underhand, corrupted, toul injultice. Shak. Rich. III. Reviſit'ſt thus the glimpſes of the moon, : 
grees, as a menſtruum; to prey upon; to conſume z to wear I have heard it ſaid, the fitteſt time to corrupt a man's Making night hideous ? | Shake peare's Halit 4 
Away gradually. | OS NE „ wife, is when ſhe's fallen out with her huſband. Shakeſp. _  Fere lay him down, my friends, ; 
Stateſmen purge vice with vice, and may corrode Hut ſtay, Iſmell a man of middle earth; c = Full in my light, that I may view at leiſure | 1 
The bad with bad, a ſpider with a toad; ____- Withtrial fire touch me his finger-end ; | Ihe bloody corſe, and count thoſe glorious wounds, 4407 ( 
For ſo ill thralls not them, but they tame ill, It he be chaſte, the flame will back deicend, Ee | You heard the groans, 88 ( 
And make her do much good againſt her will. Donne.“ And turn him to no pain; but if he ſtart, Sl Heard nightly plung'd, amid” the ſullen waves, 1. C 
We know that aqua-fortis corroding copper, which is it It is the fleſh of a corrupted heart. Shakeſpeare. | The frequent corſe.,  Thomyon's Summer, J. 1s 4 
that gives the colour to verdigreaſe, is wont to reduce it to | Language being the conduit whereby men convey their | CO'RSELET. 7. /. [ corſelet, French. ] A li ght alu kr ben 
@u green blue ſolution. | | Boyle on Colours. knowledge, he that makes an ill uſe of it, though he does] forepart of the body. even Naka, © 
The nature of mankind, left to itſelf, would toon have not corrupt the fountains of knowledge, which are in things, Some ſhirts of maile, ſome coats of plate put on LY 
fallen into diſlolution, without the inceilant and corroding | yet he ſtops the pipes. - Locke. Some don'd a cuirace, ſome a corflet bright. Ta LT? . 1 
| 4avalions of fo long a time. Hale's Origin of Mankind, | Hcar the black trumpet through the world proclaim, They laſh, they foin, they pals, they itrive 6 br E 
5 Hannibal the Pyrencans paſt, : <P That not to be corrupted is the ſhame. Pope. Their corflets, and their thinneſt parts explore. Dry us: 
And ſteepy Alps, the mounds that nature caſt, 3. To ſpoil; to do miſchief. . | 75 But heroes, who o'ercome or die, . | | 
And with corroding juices, as he went,  - 1 CORRUPT, v. a. To become putrid; to grow rotten; to | Have their hearts hung extremely high; e | 
A paſſage through the living rock he rent. Dryd. Juv. |. putref. 95 e 8 -Þ The ſtrings. of which, in battle's heat, 18 ( 
- Fiſhes, which neither chew their meat nor grind it in their] Ih aptneſs or propenſion of air or water to corrupt or pu- | Againit their very cors lets beat. x N 3 
ſtomachs, do, by a diſſolvent liquor there provided, corrode | trefy, no doubt, is to be found before it break forth into | CORTICAL. adj. [ cortex, bark, Lat.] Barky ; be! 1 ] 
and reduce it into a chylus. Ray on the Creation. manitelt effects of diſcaſes, blaſting, or the like, Bacon, | to the outer part; belonging to the rind; outward, YI tic; 
The blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the veſſels, pro- | CORRU'PT. adj. [from corrupt.) Vicious; tainted with | Their laſt extremities torn a little gland, (a. theſe little agr 
ducing almoſt all the diſeaſes of the inflammatory kind. | wickedneſs ; without integrity. « glands together make the cortical part ot the brain) tan; tlie 
e 0 1 Abuthuot. Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth, | nating in two little veſſelss. Chejne's Plil. Ern. oF 
DO Through the heart, III but that which is good to the uſe of editying. 1 iv. 29. | CO RTICATED. adj. from corticatus, Lat.] Kumi: ts = 
Should jealouſy its venom once diffuſe, Corrupt, corrupt, and tainted in defire. Shakeſpeare. bark of a tree. | Sg : 0 1 
Iis then delightful miſery no more, Thheſe kind of knaves I know, which in this plainneſs This animal is a kind of lizard, a quadruped 78 ch. 
But agony unmixt, inceſſant gall, | | Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, | and depilous ; that is, without wool, fur, or kan. bra. not 
Corroding every thought, and blaſting all | Than twenty lilky ducking obſervants. Shak. K. Lear. CoRrTICOsE. adj. {from corticoſus, Lat.] Full of bark. Lac, & L. 
Love's paradiſe. | 1 rm Spring, l. 1075. | Some, who have been corrupt in their morals, have yet | CORVE'TTO, . J. The curvet. Sce CURVET. 
CORRO'DENT. adj. [from corrode.] Having the power of | been infinitely ſolicitous to have their children piouſlyj You muſt draw the horte in his career with his managt, 000 
cCorroding or waiting any thing * C. 5 N 1 South's Sermons. | and turn, doing the corwetto and leaping. Peachame! He oC 
 CorRO'DIBLE. adj. from corrode.] Poſſible to be conſumed | CoRRU'PTER. . J. [from corrupt.] He that taints or vi- | CORU'SCAN' adj. Icoruſco, Latm.] Glittering vy Haß Te 
))) __FC rc „ tiates; he that leflens purity or integrity. EG flaſhing. „ | re a 
Metals, although corrodible by waters, yet will not ſuffer What is here? | | CORUSCA'TION, 2. . [coruſcatio, Latin. ] Flaſh z quick ui. br 
ga liquation from the powerfuleſt heat communicable unto The ſcriptures of the loyal Leonatus, | 4 -- bration of in. | | | qu! 
that element. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 1 All turn d to hereſy? Away, away, | __ Weleethat lightnings and coru/cotions, which are nearat Co's 
 Co'RRoDY. 2. / [from corrodo, Latin. ] A defalcation from Corrupters of my faith! . Cymbeline. | hand, yield no ſound. Bacon, Natural Hiſton, N* 114. 1 
an allowance or ſalary for ſome other than the original pur“ From the vanity of the Greeks, the corrupters ot all truth, | We may learn that ſulphureous tteams abound w the m. 
poſe. 5 „ 5 who, without all ground of certainty, vaunt their antiquity, || bowels of the earth, and ferment with minerals, and tele: wh 
In thoſe days even noble perſons, and other meaner men, [| came the errour firſt of all. Raleigb's Hiftory of the World, times take fire with a tudden coruſcation and explotion. Co's 
ordered corrodies and penſions to their chaplains and ſervants} Thoſe great corrupters of Chriſtianity, and indeed of na“ Nau ton Opticks 1. 4 
_. out of churches. Ayliffe's Parergon. | tural religion, the Jeſuits. Addiſon's Freeholder, Ne 6. Ho heat and moiſture mingle in a mals, - | 
_ CorRrosIBILITY. 2. /. {from corraſible.] The quality of be- | CORRUPTIRILITY. 2. . {from corruptible.] Poſſibility to Or belch in thunder, or in lightning blaze; 
ing corroſible; poſſibility to be contumed by a menſtruum. | be corrupted. e Whv nimble corzſcations ſtrike the eye, 1 2 A 
CoRRO'SIBLE. aj. [from corrode.] Poſſible to be contumed | CORRUPTIBLE. adj. [from corrupt.} - „ And bold tornados blutter in the iky. Garth Dier/; = 
by a menttruum. FEE Ez 1. Suſceptible of deſtruction by natural decay, or without | CORY'MBIATED. adj. [corymbus, Latin.] Garnilted with pa 
CORRO'SIBLENESS. 1. ſ. [from corraſible.] Suſceptibility of | violence. 1 5 „„ branches of berries | | . 0 
n of NE Dich. Our corruptible bodies could never live the life they ſhall | CoRYMBI'FEROUS. adw. [from corymbus and jero, Latin] (0 
- CORRO'S1ION. 7. / [corrodo, Latin.] The power of eating | live, e it not that they are joined with his body, which is | Bearing fruit or berries in bunches. 1. B 
or wearing away. by degwes. incorruptible, and that his is in ours as à cauſe of immorta: Corymbiferous plants are diſtinguiſnied into ſuch as haves | 
Corroſion is a particular ſpecies of diſſolution of bodies, | lity. _ e | Hooker, | radiate flower, as the ſun- flower; and tuch as have a naked bo 
Y either by an acid, or a ſaline menſtruum. It is almoſt wholly £ ti is a devouring corruption of the eſſential mixture, which | flower, as the nemp-agrimony, and mugwort : to which ue 
g deſigne i for the reſolution of bodies moſt ſtrongly compacted, conſiſting chiefly of an oily moiſture, is corruptible through | added thoſe a-kin berèunto, ſuch as ſcabious, tealel, thuiticy 
i as bones and metals; fo that the menitruums here employed, diſſipation. OST ; Harvey on Conſumptions. | and the like. % Leela} 2: Aung. 
f have a conſiderable moment or force. Theſe liquors, whe-| The ſeveral parts of which the world conſiſts, being in | CORY'MBUS. u. ſ. [Latin | 
1 ther acid or urinous, are nothing but ſalts diſſolved in alittle | their nature corruptible, it is more than probable, that, in an It in general ſignifies the top of any thing; but amongt | 
= _ phlegm; therefore theſe being tolid, and conſequently con-] infinite duration, this frame of things would long ſincehave | the ancient botaniſts it was uted to exprels the buncurs a 2, ( 
i i taining a conſiderable quantity of matter, do both attract one | been diſſolved. Tillotſon s Sermons. cluſters of berries of ivy, or the like : amongit mo9-rn bots 
N another more, and are alſo more attracted by the particles of | 2. Suſceptible of corruption; poſſible to be tainted or vitiated, | niſts it is uſed for a compounded diſcous flower, ele kent . 
K the body to be diſſolved; ſo when the more ſolid bodies are CORRU'PTIBLENESS, 7. /. From corruptible.] Suſceptibi- | are not pappous, or do not fly away in down; uch art 0 Pa 
; put into ſaline menſtruums, the attraction is ſtronger than in] lity of corruption. 5 | 2 flowers of daiſies, and common marigold ; and theretore Mu. 0: 
other ſolutions; and the motion, which is always proportional | CORRU'PTIBLY. adv. [from corruptible.] In ſuch a man- ay makes one genus of plants to be fuch as havea con in 
v0 the attraction, is more violent: fo that we may eaſily con- ner as to be corrupted, or vitiated. . pound diſcous flower, without any downy wings to cuz 
ceive, when the motion is in ſuch a manner increated, it! It is too late; the life of all his blood their ſeeds. | | 2 2 


ſhould drive the ſalts into the pores of the bodies, and open Is touch'd corruptibiy. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. Cosci x oA Nc v. u. ſ. [from xo», A fieve, and Ga te 
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g and looſen their coheſion, though ever ſo firm. Quincy, | CORRU'PTION. 2. /. [corruptio, Lat.] divination.} The art of divination by means ci wr ; 
[ It there be any medicine that purgeth, and hath neither | 1. The principle by which bodies. tend to the ſeparation of | A very ancient practice mentioned by Theocritus, a . 0 
1 of the firſt two manifeſt qualities, it is to be held ſuſpeKed | their parts. | 25 | . | uſed in ſome parts of England, to find out pertons * * 
, as a kind of poiſon; for that it worketh either by corroſion, | 2. Wickedneſs; perverſion of principles; loſs of Al, | CE gr * 
f or by a ſecret malignity and enmity to nature. Bacon. Precepts of morality, beſides the natural corruption of our Cos EAN. . ſ. In geometry. ] The ſecantof ogg 
| Iuhhat corroſion and diſſolution of bodies, even the moſt | tempers, which makes us averſe to them, are ſo abſtracted is the complement ot another to ninety degrets. Hahn, 8 
j | ſolid and durable, which is vulgarly aſcribed to the air, is | from ideas of ſenſe, that they ſeldom get an opportunity tor | Co'SHERING. #. J. [Irith.} de by thelord : 
w cauſed merely by the action of water upon them; the air |. Dan and images. Addiſon's E/ay on the Georgicks. Coſberings were viſitations and progreſſes ma 5 er i 
= | being fo far from injuring and preying upon the bodies it! midſt corruption, luxury and rage, a | and his followers among his tenants ; Wer ein bc ys” 5. 
1 environs, that it contributes to their ſecurity and preſerva- Still leave ſome ancient virtues to our age. Pope. (as the Engliſh proverb is) out of houſe and home. * C0 
: wa P ge k Jr 6 8 A botcher. 0 
| tion. | 5 Woodward. | 3. Putreſcence. Co'SIER. 2. J. {from couſer, old Fr. to few.) 75 
CoxROSIVE. adj. {from corrado, Latin. It was anciently | The wiſe contriver, on his end intent, | ; 


Careful this fatal errour to prevent, lady”s 


And keep the waters from corruption free, 
Mix'd them with falt, and ſeaſon'd all the 
4. Matter or pus in a ſore. 3 
5. The means by which anything is vitiated ; depravation. 
After my death I wiſh no other herald, 
No other ſpeaker of my living actions, | 
Jo keep mine honour from corruption, | 
But ſuch an honeſt chronicler as Grittith. Roto wy ah 


ronounced with the accent on the firſt ſyllable, now indif- 
| feen. | | : . | 

3. Having the power of conſuming or wearing away. 
Gold, after it has been divided by corrofive liquors into 

inviſible parts, yet may preſently be precipitated, ſo as to ap- 
! | pear again in its own form. Greaww's Coſinol. b. i. c. 2. 12. 
1 The ſacred ſons of vengeance, on whoſe courſe 
| 1». Corrgfive tamine waits, and kills the year. Thom, Spring, 
L 2. Having the quality to fret or vex. N e EE 


| Do you make an alehouſe of my houſe, — 

| ſqueak out your cœſer catches, without any e 1 

ſea. Blackm. | remorſe of voice? Shakeſpeare 5 T4 my 1 

6 | Co'six k. 1. ſ. In geometry. ] The right tne of an arc 1558 

is the complement of another to ninety . of ih 

Co ME TICK ay. Ln Having power | 

proving beauty; beautifying. : | 

5 No otter ee N ſevere tempel ance u d 
modeſty and humility, a gracious temper and cam 
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If the maintenance of ceremonies be a corroſive to ſuch as The region hath by conqueſt, and corruption of other lan- ſpirit ; no true beauty without the ſignatures _ wm 1 
| oppugn them, undoubtedly to ſuch as maintain them it can] guages, received new and differing names. Raleigh's Hift. | in the very countenance. „ pi er v 
be no great pleature, when they behold that which they re- All thoſe four kinds of corruption are very common in Firſt, rob'd in white, the nymph intent ade Pit , 
verence is oppugned. Hooker, b. iv. F10.| their language; for which reaſons the Greek tongue is be- With head uncover d, the cue pow Is. Co 
Conk ROS VE. 2... e come much altered. Brerewoud on Languages. COSI CAL. adj. [*] 5 d 
1. That which has the quality of waſting any thing away, as | 6. {In law.] An infe ion growing to a man attainted of fe-. Relating to the world. bal 0 
the fleſh of an ulcer, 5 lony or treaſon, and to his iſſue: for as he loſeth all to the 2. Riſing or ſetting with the ſun; not acronyc that, when * 
He meant his corrofives to apply, eee rince, or other lord of the fee, ſo his ittue cannot be heir to The comical aſcenſion of a ſtar we term 10 re ct the C0 
And with ſtrict diet tame his ſtubborn malady. Fairy 9. ; ag or to any other anceſtor, of whom they might have ariſeth together with the lun, or in the _ e. 0 
e. That which has the power of tretting, or of giving pain. claimed by him; and if he were noble, or a gentleman, he ecliptick wherein the fun abideth . Brow With the fun; 2 Co 
Such ſpeeches ſavour not of God in him that uſeth them, and his children are made ignoble and ungentle, in reſpett ot Co'SMICALLY. adv. [from cc/mical.] | | Gy 
and unto virtuoufly diſpoſed minds they are grievous cor- | the father, oavel. | acronychally. : ically, that is, vid to 
ro/ives. * Hooker, b. v. F 33. | CORRU'PTIVE. adj. [from corrupt.) Having the quality of From the riſing of this ſtar, not 2 i 4 ? mihe rays 0 
Away; though parting be a fretful corręſvwe, tainting or vitiating. the ſun, but heliacally, that is 11s einen d dars. Petar. t 

It is applied to a deathful wound. Shak. Hen, VI. p. 3. Not reſembling themſelves according to ſeminal condi- | the ſun, the ancients computed their canic _ 82 

Care is no eure, bot rather corrofive, | tion, yet carrying a ſettled habitude unto the corruptive ori- | CO'SMOGONY. 7. . LOD, and 1. 


For things that are not to be remedied. Shak, Henry VI. 


of the world; the creation. 
CORRO'SLYELY, 4. [from corre. 


inals. Brewn's Fulgar Errowrs, b. ii. c. vi. i ; who writ 
e 8 Cos ORA HER. 2. / Lv and 225 · ] One 3 


It ſhould be endued with an acid ferment, or ſome cor- 
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CoSMOGRAP 


cont. 


— 1 Weſtern — ; that is, the firſt term of longi- 


I deſeription of the world. : 
the general Et Ev. adv. (from coſmographical.] In a 


nner relating to the ſcience by which the ſtructure of 
ma 


"ey 4 and deſcribed. ; 
wachte u doch more plainly upon the terrella, or ſpherical | 

1 caſmographically {ct out with circles of the globe. 
magnet, Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 


Wy PHY. n. ſ. [xb e and ya.] The ſcience Cor. n. . An abrid N | 
COSMO — 8 of the world, diſtinct from Cor N GEN T. 2. /. In geometry. ] The tangent of an arch 


* 1 delivers the ſituation and boundaries of 
2 es. | | 
Bauen wht ſo the world without travel; it being a leſ- 
. ot the creation, nature contracted, a little coſmo - 

+þy, or map of the univerſe. | South's Sermons. 
graf o LI TAN. J u. J. Le and xorg. ] Acitizen of 
Ceenororrk. c the world ; one who is at home in every 


PT, n. ſ. A lamb brought up without the dam. 
If thou wilt bewail my woful teen, __ 
I ſhall thee give yo coſſet tor thy pain. Spenſer's Paſt. | 
cos T. 1. J. l oft, Dutch. As this word is found in the re- 
motelt Teutonick dialects, even in the iſlandick, it is not 
chably derived to us from the Latin conſto; 5 it is 
Un unlikely that the French couſter comes trom the Latin. ] 
i. The price of any thing. 5 
2. Sumptuouſnets 3 luxury. | 5 
The city woman bears 
The cot of princes on unworthy ſhoulders. Shakeſpeare. 
Let toreign princes vainly boatt | | 
The rude ettects of pride and ct | 
Of vater fabricks, to which they Met. 
Contribute nothing but the pay. Waller. 
. Charge; expence. _ | 8 ip 
While he tound his daughter maintained without his coff, 
ke was content to be deaf to any noiſe of infamy. Sidney. 
5 I ſhall never hold that man my friend, op 
Whoſe tongue thall aik me for one penny cf, 
To ranſom home revolted Mortimer. & Sake. 
Have we eaten at all of the King's c? or 


Henry IV. 


nd wilt thou, O cruel boaſt! 

Put poor nature to ſuch coft f 

0! "twill undo our common mother, : TR 

To be at charge of ſuch another. Craſhaw. 

It is trange to ſee any eceleſiaſtical pile, not by ecclefiaſ- 
tical cot and influence, riſing above ground eſpecially in an 
age in which men's mouths are open againſt the church, but 
the hands ſhut towards it. South's Sermons. 

llc whoſe tale is beſt, and pleaſes moſt, A 

Should win his ſupper at our common cot. Dryden. Fab. 


Fourteen thouſand pounds are paid by Wood for thepur- | | 


chale of his patent: what were his other viſible coffs I know 
not; what his latent, is variouſly conjectured.  Swyrft. 


& Lois; fine; detriment, 


What they had fondly wiſhed, proved afterwards to their | 


eſt; over true. 


Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 


7 Cosr. w. 1. pret. coft ; particip. coſt. { coufter, French.) | 


To be bought for; to be had at a price. 
The dagger and poiſon are always in readineſs; but to 
bring the a 
quire the art of a writer, and c him many a pang. Dryden. 
C0STAL, adj. [ cfta, Lat. a rib.] Belonging to the ribs. 
Hereby areexcluded all cetaceous and cartilaginous fiſhes, 


many pectmal, whole ribs are rectilineal; and many coftal, | 


which have their ribs embowed. E£rown's Vulgar Errours. 
apa n. /. [from cofter, a head.] OE 
J. cad. . 


Take him over the coftard with the belt of thy ford. 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


2, An apple round and bulky like the head. 
Many country vicars are driven to ſhifts; and, if our greedy 
patrons hold us to ſuch conditions, they will make us turn 
o)tard mongers, graſiers, or ſell ale. Burton on Melancholy. 
COSTIVE. adj. | conflipatus, Lat. confliþe, F 3 | 
. Bound in the body; having the excretions obſtructed. 


When the paſſage of the gall becomes obſtructed, the | 


body grows coflzwe, and the excrements of the belly white, 


5 Brown. 
While faſter than his coftive brains indites, | I 

Philo's quick hand in flowing letters writes 

His caſe appears to me like honeſt Teague's, | F 

When he was run away with by his legs. Prior. 


1. Cole; un rmeable. | | 
7 in dry ſealons is e. hardening with the ſun and 
” ) 5 unlocked by induſtry, ſo as to admit of tlie air and 
venly influences. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


0STIVENESS. z. /. [from 2 1 The ſtate of the body | 


in which excretion is obſtructed. 
ne rene dierte malignputrid fumes out of the 
hoe _ into all parts of the body, occaſioning head-aches, 
3 of appetite, and diſturbance of concoction. Harvey. 
1 ſivens] has ill eftckts, and is hard to be dealt with by 
tac ci Ping medicines rather increaſing than removing 
0STLINESS 1. fc Locke on Education, F 23. 
bels, u. ſ. [fromcoftly.} Sumptuouſneſs; expenſive- 


Though not with curi i i | 
3 it entertained wy ee ee wich ae 
th: Oftlineſs; ſince they fi 
EE y frequent! pay dearer for leſs ad- 
cosi 9 Clare Mes Scepfis, Preface. 
wa. [from cf.] Sumptuous ; expenſive; of a high 


Coftly thy habit as thy pur; | 
| e can bu 
a = expreſt in fancy 7 rich, not — ; 
Sis ally 2 aps = 33 the man. Wat 
a r awhue thy coftly c -feat: 
And to be great dans r a 
7 e ne endures of the great. Dryden. 
. zor Ot. Laurence will be perhaps the molt coft/ 
Pct of work on the face of the ah whe completes. 
He; — _ Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
ot ch Pekin of Paradiſe, — he repreſents —— 
Wot only uf gf nd clightful place; abounding with things 
ch and convenient, but even the moſt rare and 
Corus emoſt coſtly and delirable. Woodw. Nat. Hiſt. 
ked, Udet 8 0 tus, Latin. ] An herb whoſe flowers are 
the 2 ye low colour, growing in umbels on the top 
985 che leaves are intire, and crenated about the 
0$TREL. n 1 Millar. 
bel. J. [ſuppoſed to be derived from cofter.) A 
kor, A FR Skinner. 
( eg 2 of the names of places, come generally 
Cop Mon cor, a cottage. Gibſon's Camden. 


. J. [cor Sax. 
"Sz als a mean * N e 


ts and 


eſp. Hamlet. 


Which in h. What that uſage meant | 
er cot ſhe daily practiſcd. Fai ; 
m et, his flocks. and bounds of ce 3 55 


To COTE, wv. a. This word, which I have found only in 


| eachof the ſexes ſhould keep within its papticular bounds, 


hath he given | 
us 1 gift? 2 Sam. xix. 42. 


bo 


tion to extremity, and then recover all, will re- 


ave the trugaller ſons of fortune any reaſon to object 


Are now on ſale; and at ont ſheep cot now; 
| © Sm of his abſence, there is nothing 


Hezekiah made himfelf ſtalls for 


manner of beaſts, and 
cots tor flocks, 


1 Chron. xxxii. 28. 
: ; My feeble goats; 
With pains I drive from their forſaken cotes. Dryd. Virg. 
A ſtately temple ſhoots within the ſkies: 
The crotchets of their cot in columns rite ; 
The pavement, poliſh'd marble they behold ; | 
The gates with ſculpture grac'd, the ſpires and tiles of gold. 
Es Dryden's Baucts and Philemon. 
As Jove vouchſaf'd on Ida's top, 'tis ſaid, 
At poor Philemon's cot to take a bed. 
ent of cotquear. 


Fenton. 


which is the complement of another to ninety degrees. Harris. 


Chapman, ſeems to ſignify the tame as To leave behind, To 
over paſs. ROE | 
| Words her worth had prov'd with deeds, 8 
Had more ground been allow'd the race, and coted far his 
ſeeds. Chapman's Iliad. 
COTE'MPORARY. adj. [con and tempus, Latin.) Living at 
the ſame time; coetaneous z contemporary. | 
What would not, to a rational man, colemporary with the 
firſt voucher, have appeared probable, is now uſed as certain, 
becaule jeveral have ſince, from him, 1aid it one after ano- 
ther. Locke. 
Co'TLAND. u. /. [cot and land.] Land appendant to a cottage. 
Co'TQUEAN. 7. /. [probably from coquzn, French. ] A man 
who buſies himlelf with women's affair s. 
Look to the bak d meats, good Angelica; 
Spare not for coſt.— | | „ 
— Go, go, you cotquean, go; 
Get you to bed. 


A ſtateſwoman is as ridiculous a creature as a cotquean : | 


Addiſon's Freeholder, N 38. 
 Youhavegivenusalvely picture of huſbands hen-peck'd; 
but you have never touched upon one of the quite different 
character, and who goes by the name of cotquean. Add. Spect. 
Co'TTAGE. u. ſ. [trom cot.] A hut; a mean habitation ; a 
cot; a little houſe. ä 5 


and folds for flocks. 


and there to ſerve God upon their knees. Hooker, b. iv. & 2. 
The ſelf-ſame ſun that ſhines upon his court, 

Hides not his viſage from our cottage, but 8 
Looks on both alike. Shaeſpeare s Winter's Tale. 
Let the women of noble birth and great fortunes nurte 

their children, look to the affairs of the houſe, viſit poor cot- 
tages, and relieve their neceſſities. Taylor's Hely Living. 
It is difficult for a peaſant, bred up in the obſcurities of a 
cottage, to fancy in his mind the unſeen ſplendors of a court. 
| > South's Sermons. 
Beneath our humble cottage let us haſte, Fe 
And here, unenvied, rural dainties taſte. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Co'TTAGER. 1. . [from cottage.) e 
1. One who lives in a hut or cottage. | 
; Let us from our farms, 
Call forth our coftagers to arms. 


© Savift, 


n groat. ö f | 
4. FX cottager, in law, is one that lives on the common, with- 


out paying rent, and without any land of his own. 


and labourers, or elſe mere cottagers, which are but houſed 

. beggars. 8 . Bacon's Henry VII. 
e yeomenry, or middle people, of a condition between 
gentlemen and cottagers. Bacon Henry VII. 


Italians cotogni z whence cottone, Ital. cotton, French.] The 
down of the cotton- tree. ; 3 
Taue pin ought to be as thick as arowling-pin, and covered 
with cotton, that its hardneſs may not be offenſive. Wiſeman. 
Co TTON. x. . A plant. | h 12 


almoſt to the bottom, and is of the expanded bell ſhape: from 
with chives: from the empalement ſhoots up the pointal, 
which is changed into a roundith fruit, divided into four or 


vered over and wrapped within that ſoft ductile wool, com- 
monly known by the name of cotton. The ſpecies are, 1. 
Hot or ſhrubby cotton. 2. The moſt excellent 0 
ton, with a greeniſh ſeed. 3. Annual ſhrubby cotton, of the 
iſland of Providence, with a large quinquefied vine leaf, 4. 
The tree cotton. 5. Tree cotton with a yellow flower. The 
firſt ſortis cultivated plentifully in Candia, Lemnos, Cyprus, 


theſe northern parts of Europe, It is 
grounds in the ſpring of the year, and cut down and reaped 
in harveſt, as corn with us. This cotton is the wool which 
incloles or wraps up the ſeeds, and is contained in a kind of 
brown huſk or ſeed-veſſe! gong upon this ſhrub, It 1s 
from this ſort that the vaſt quantities of cotton are taken, 
which furniſh our parts of the world. It is brought from the 
iſlands, where the natives take great care of its culture. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of cotton fold, which differ according 
to the countries from whence they come, and the various pre- 
parations made of them. The firſt is the cotton in the wool; 
that is, that which comes from the ſhell, from which only 
we take the ſeed: thoſe come from Cyprus, Smyrna, &c. 
The ſecond is the cotton in the yarn: the ſecond and third 
ſorts are alſo annual : theſe are cultivated in the Weſt Indies 
in great plenty. But the fourth and fifth forts grow in Egypt: 
theſe abide many years, and often arrive to be trees of great 
magnitude, from which the inhabitants are annually furniſn- 
ed with great quantities of cotton. One of theſe trees has a 
rpliſh and the other a yellow flower, which is the only dif- 
Needs between them. | | lar. 
Co rrox. 2. /. Cloth or ſtuff made of cotton. 
To Co r TON. v. u. ee 2 
1. To riſe with a nap. | 
2. To cement; to unite with: a cant word. 4 
A quarrel between you will end in one of you being turned 
off, in which caſe it will not be eaſy to cotton with another. 
Swifts Directions to the Cook. 
To COUCH. v. n. [coucher, French. ] | 
1. To lie down on a place of repoſe. 1 
If I court more women, you'll couch with more men. Shak, 
| Doth not the gentleman ; 
' Deſerve as full, as fortunate a bed, 
As ever Beatrice ſhall couch upon? 
en love's fair goddeſs 
Couch'd with her huſband in his golden bed. Dryd. En. 
2. To lie down on the knees, as a beaſt to reſt. 
Trees bent their heads to hear him ſing his wrongs, 
Fierce tygers couch d around, and loll d their fawning 


Sbaleſpeare. 


Theſe when death 


To COUCH. w. a. 


Shakeſpeare's Romed and Juliet. | 


85 The ſea· eoaſt ſhall be dwellings and cottages for ſhepherds, 13 
| | Zepb. ii. 6. 


They were right glad to take ſome corner of a poor cottage, 


N Till thickeſt legions cloſe. Milton's Paradi 


The huſbandmen and plowmen be but as their work-folks | 


The flower conſiſts of one leaf, cut into ſeveral ſegments : 
the center riſes a pyramidal hollow tube, adorned and loaded | | 
fixed like a nail in the bottom of the flower and of the tube, 


more ſeminal cells, gaping at the top, and incloſing ſeeds, co- | 
erican cot- | 
Malta, Sicily, and at Naples; as alſo between Jeruſalem and | 


Damaſcus, from whence the cotton is en 8 8 
own upon tilled 


CV 


© Comes like a ruſhing lion, touch like ſpaniels; 


We'll couch i' th' eattle-ditch; till we fee the light of our 
fairies. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives & Wintor ; 
The earlof Angus coxchedin a furrow, and was paſſed over 


Bleſſed of the Lord be his land for the dew, and for the 
deep that coucheth beneath. N | Dex. poor 17 


* ſtoop, or bend down; to lower in fear, in pain, in re- 


| Itiachar is a ſtrong aſs couching down between two bur- 
dens. | Gen, xlix. 14. 

| Theſe aprons, and theſe lowly eurteſies, = 
Might ſtir the b ood of ordinary men. Shakeſp. J. Caſar. 


1. Torepole; to lay on a place of repoſe. | 
here unbruzted youth, with unſtuff d brain, 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden tleep doth reign. Sak, 
2. Lo lay down ang Bred. in a bed, or ſtratum. 

If the weather be warm, we immediately couch malt about 
a foot thick ; but if a hottef ſeaſon require it, we ſpread it 
on the floor much thinner, _ Mortimer”s Huſbandry, 
The ea and the land make one globe; andthe waters couch 
themſelves, as cloſe as may be, to the centre of this globe, in 
a ſpherical convexity, —_ Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
3. Io bed; to hide in another body. a 

It 18 at this day in uſe at Gaza to couch potſherds, or veſ- 
ſels ot earth, in their walls, to gather the wind from the top, 
4. To involve; to include; to comprite. 
But who will call thoſe noble who deface, 


1 By meaner ge the glories of their race; 


hoſe only Fg to our tather's fame, 
Is couch'd in the dead letters of their name? Dryd. Juw, 


_ couched in the words I have read to you. Atterbury's Seren. 
5. To include ſecretly; to hide: with under. . 

The foundation of all parables is ſome analogy or ſunili- 

tude between the topical or alluſive part of the parable and 


der this allegory. | L' Eftrange, Fable 3. 
of the deluge, which was couched under it, was thereupon at 
length ſuſpended and loſt. Weoodwerd's Natural Hiftary. 
6. To lay cloſe to another. 55 
And over all, with brazen ſcales was arm'd, | 

Likeplated coat of ſteel, fo couched near, | 
That nought might pierce, — Fair 
7. To fix the ſpear in the reſt ; in the poſture of attack. 
I Theknight 'gan fairly-couch his ſteady ſpear, 
ap Betore each van | | 
Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their yy | 

e 


Loſt, 5. ii. 
„ e former wavꝰ d in air 
His flaming ſword, /Eneas couch d his ſpear. Dryd. Zn. 


This is improperly called conching the eye, for couching the 


is dome artiſt, whoſe nice hand 
Couches the cataracts, and clears his eyes, 
And all at once a flood of glorious light 


Covcu. . /. [from the verb.] ED 5 


| | 1. A ſeat of repoſe, on which it is common to lye down dreſſed, 
Co'TTIER. 7. /. [from cot.] One who inhabits a cot. Diet... i 
CO TTON. » /. named, according to Skinner, from the | 
down that adheres to the mala cotonea, or quince, called by the 


So Satan fell; and ſtraight a fiery globe 
Ot angels on full fail of wing flew nigh, _ 
Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him ſoft, 
From his unealy ſtation, and upbore 95 


Jo loll on couches, rich with citron ſteds, 


2. A bed; a place of _— 5 
Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxu 
Dire was the toſſing! deep the groans | deipair 
Tended the ſick, buſieſt from couch to couch. 
Iis gentle knight, inſpir'd by jolly May, | 
Forſooł his early couch at early day. Dryden's Fables. 
- +: ye immortal pow'rs that guard the juit, 
Match round his couch, and ſoften his repoſe. Addiſ. Cato. 
3. A layer, or ſtratum. | 


- LM 


malt. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
Co uchAx r. adj. ¶ cauchant, Fr.] Lying down; ſquatting. 
It a lion were the proper coat o 
probably a lion rampant, but rather couchant or dormant. 
e Biroaon' s Vulpar Errours, . v. c. 10. 
As a tiger, who by chance hath ſpy'd, 1 
In ſome purlieu, two gentle fawns at play, 
Strait couches cloſe; then riſing, changes oft 


late at night. 
None of her ſylvan ſubje&s made their court; 
Levees and couchees paſs'd without reſort. Dryden. 


cataracts, | | 
Co'VCHFELLOW. . .. [couch and fellow.} Bedfellow; com- 
panion. | | | __ 


you, and your couchfelloww, Nim ; or elſe you had looked 
through the grate like a geminy of baboons. Shakeſpeare. 
CO'UCHGRASS. u. /. A weed. 
The couchgraſi, for the firſt year, inſenſibly rohs moſt 
lants in — 
COVE. u. /. 
1. A ſmall creek or bay. 
2. A ſhelter; a cover. | 
COVENANT. ». / [conzenant, Fr. conventum, Latin. ] 
1. A contract; a ſtipulation. 
He makes a covenart never to deſtro 
The earth again by flood; nor let the ſea 


he Engliſh make the ocean their abode, 
Whoſe ready fails with ev'ry wind can fly, 5 
And make a cov'nant with th* unconſtant ſky. Waller. 
2. An agreement on certain terms; a compact. ESE 
A covenant is a mutual compact, as we now conſider it, 
betwixt God and man; conſiſting of mercies on God's pa 
made over to man; and of conditions on man's part, es 
by God. ; Hammond's Prattical Catechiſm. 
Some men live as if they had made a covenant with hell: 
let divines, fathers, friends ſay what they will, they ſtop their 
_ againſt them. I 5 LE range. 
. A writing” containing the terrys ot agreement. 
g I ſhall but lend ee il your return; let there be 
covenants drawn between us. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
ToCO'VENANT, v. u. [from the noun. ] | 


| tongues. 


Dryaden's Virg. Georg. b. iv. 1.41. 
whe 


1. To bargain; to ſtipulate, 
| | His 


** | Wich lolling tongues, and tremble at the D 11 
at you will feed on. * 4 eds s As You Like It. | 3. To lye down * e or in uch. . pour Ms 


for dead; until a horfe was brought for his eſcape. Baya: 
x. Tolye in a bed, or ſtratum. ght for his eſcape dae: 


and to paſs it down in ſpouts into rooms. Bacon's Nat: HV. 


That great argument for a future ſtate, which St. Paul hath = 


the thing couched under it, and intended by it. South's Serm. 
There is al! this, and more, that lies naturally couched un- 


The true notion of the inſtitution being loſt, the tradition 


Queen, b. i. c. 11. 


And fiercely ran at him with rigorous might. Fairy Queen. 


8. Jo depreſs the film that overſpreads the pupil of the eye. 


| cataract: with equal impropriety they ſometimes ſpeak f 
DN Tones couching the patient. . | ö 
The molt ignorant Iriſh cortager will not ſell his cow for | _ 

 Swift's Addreſs to Parliament. 


Comes ruſhing on his eyes. Denni. 
Whether the cataract be waſted by being ſeparated from 
its veſſels, I have never known poſitively, by iſlecting one 
that had been couched. JJ 


As on a floating couch through the blithe air. Par. Reg. | 
And lay theirguilty limbs in Tyrian beds. Dryd. Virg. © 


and damned inceſt. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Par. Leſt. 


: TI heap is called by maltſters a couch, or bed of raw 
. ed 


Judah, yet were it not 


© | Hiscouchant watch. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iv. I. 403. 
CO'UCHEE. u. ſ. [French.] Bedtime; the time of viſiting. 


Co'UCHER, 2. ſ. [from couch. ] He that couches or depreſſes 


I have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for 


grounds apt to graze. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


Surpaſs his bounds. Muton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. I. 892. 
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Us lord uſed commonly ſo to covenent with him, which | 
if at any time the tenant diſliked, he might freely depart at 


Be ſure ye mind the word; and when I give it, 7. 
Ruth in at once, and ſeize upon your prey. Addij. Cato, 


his pleaſure. ' | Spenſer's State of Ireland. | CO'VERT. adj. | couvert, French. ] 


It had been covenanted between him and the king of Eng- 
land, that neither of them ſhould treat of peace or truce with 
the French king. Hayward on Edward VI. 

By words men come to know one another's minds ; by 
theie they covenant and confederate. South's Sermons. 

Jupiter covenanted with him, that it ſhould be hot or cold, 
wet or dry, calm or windy, as the tenant ſhould direct. 
| L' Eftrange. 
2. To agree with another on certain terms: with for. 

They covenanted with him for thirty pieces of ſilver. Matt. 
„ Pointing to a heap of ſand, 1 
For ev'ry grain to live a year demand; | | 
But, ah! unmindtul of th” effect of time, 
Forgot to covenant tor youth and prime. Garth's Ovid. 
COVENANTE'E. 1. . [from covenant. | A party to a cove- 
nant; a ſtipulator; a bargainer. CES ; a 
Both of them were reſpective rites of their admiſſion into 
the ſeveral covenants, and the cowenantees become thereby 
entitled to the reſpective privileges. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
COVENA'NTER, A. J. [from coverant.] Onewho takes acove- 
nant. © Aword introduced in the civil wars. 5 
The coveranters ſhall have no more aſſurance of mutual | 
aſſiſtance each from other, after the taking of the covenant, 
than they had before. Oxford Reaſons againſt the Covenant. 
Co'vexous.adj.{tfromcovin. Fraudulent; colluſiveʒ trickiſh. 
I wiſh tome means deviſed for the reſtraint of thele inor- 
dinate and covenous leaſes of lands, holden in chief, tor hun- 
dreds or thouſands of years. Bacon Off. of Alienation. 
To COVER. v. a, [couvrir, French. ]. 7 : 
1. To overipread any thing with ſomething elſe. 
The pattures are cloathed with flocks, the valleys alſo are 


_ covered over with corn. GT Pſalm Ixv. 13. 
A man ought not to cover his head. 1 Cor. xi. 7, 
Go to thy tellows, bid them cover the table, ſerve in the 


7 


meat, and we will come in to dinner. Shak, Merch. of Venice. | 


2. Jo conceal under ſomething laid over. 
Or lead me to {ome lolitary place, 8 
And cover my retreat from human race. Dryd. Virg. Geor. 
a. To hide by ſuperficial appearances, | _ 8 
4. To overwhelm; to bury. Bars 


when reaton has firſt proved it to be mere nonſenſe. Watts. 
5. To ſhelter; to conceal from harm. my We 
Charity ſhall cover the multitude of fins. 1 Pet. iv. 8. 
6. To incubate; to brood on. | 


voices; that their ſongs begin a little before breeding-time, | 
and end a little after; that whilſt the hen is covering her eggs, 
the male generally takes his ſtand upon a neighbouring bough 
within her hearing, and by that means amuſes and diverts her | 
with his ſongs during the whole tune ot her fitting. | 
Bk „55 | Addifon's Spectator. | 
7. To copulate with a female. VFC 
8. Jo wear the hat, or garment of the head, as a mark of ſu- 
pexiority. 5 | 3 5 
That king had conferred the honour of grandee upon him, 
which was ot noother advantage or fignitication to him, than 
to be co in the preſence uf that King. Dryd. Dedicat. An. 
Co'veR. u. . [from the verb] TE, 5 
1. Any thing that is laid over another. | „„ 
The ſecundine is but a general cover, not ſhaped according 
to the parts, but the ſkin is ſhaped according to the parts. 
ES Bacon Natural Hiflory, Ne 732. 
he fountains could be ſtrengthened no other way than by 
making a ſtrong cover or arch over them. Burnet's Theory. 
8 Oreltes' bulky rage, 
Unſatisfy'd with margins cloſely writ, 


Foams o'er the covers, and not finiſh'd yet. Dryd. Fuv. Sat. | 


With your hand, or any other cover, ou itop the veſſel, 
ſo as wholly to exclude the air, ay on the Creation. 


2. A concealinent; a ſcreen; a veil; a ſuperficial appearance, | 


under which ſomethung is hidden. 


The truth and reaſon of things may be artificially and ef- 


fectually inſinuated, under the cover either of a real fact, or 
CCC ES LEſtrauge. 
As the ſpleen has great inconveniences, ſo the pretence of 
it is a handſome cover for imperfections. Collier on the Spleen, 
3. Shelter; defence. | 


In the mean time, by being compelled to lodge in the field, 


cover, they might be forced to retire. Clarendon, b. viii. 


COVER-SHAME, x. /. [cover and ſhame, ] Some appearance | 


uſed to conceal infamy. | FE | 
Does he put on holy garments for a cover-ſhame of led 
neſs ? ods _ Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
' Co'veRiING. z. ſ. [from cover.] Dreſs; veſture; any thing 
| ſpread over another. | : 2 
The women took and ſpread a covering oe r the well's 
mouth. Mt h 
Bring ſome covering for this naked ſoul, | 
Whom [I'll intreat to lead me. Shakeſpeare's Ring Lear. 
Sometimes providence caſts things ſo, that truth and intzreit 


lie the ſame way; and when it is wrapt up in this covering, | 


men can be content to follow it. | South.. 
Then from the floor he rais'd a royal bed, 
With cov'rings of Sidonian purple ſpread. Dryden's Fab. 
COo'VERLET. u. /. ¶couvrelict, French.} Theoutermott of the 
bedcloaths; that under which all the reit are concealed. 
Lay her in lilies and in violets, Be 
And ſilken curtains over her duplay, | 3 
And odour'd ſheets, and arras coverlets, Spenſer. 
With tilken curtains and gold coverlers, 
Therein to ſhrowd her ſumptuous Bellamoure, Fairy Q. 
his done, the hott produc'd the genial bed, a 
Which with no coſtly coverlet they ſpread. Dryden's Fab. 
"The ditticulties I was in, for want of a houſe and bed, 
being lerced to lie on the ground, wrapt up in my coverlet, 


Gulliver j Travels, | 


Covirr. 2. .. [from cover, convert, French. ] 
1. A thelter;z a defence. 


Let mine outcaſts dwell with thee, Moab; be thou a covert | 


to them from the face of the ſpoiler. I ſaiab, xvi. 4. 
There thall be a tabernacle for a ſhadow in the day- time 
{rom the heat, and for a place of refuge, and for a cover! 
from norm and rain. — 
They are by ſudden alarm, or watch-word, to be called out 

to their military moticns, under ſky or covert, according 


to the leaion, as was the Roman wont. Milton on Education. 


It was the hour of night, when thus the Son 
Commun'd in filent walk, then laid him down 
Under the hoſpitable covert nigh | 


Ot trees thick interwoven. lion's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 
Now have a care your carnations catch not too much wet, 


therefore retire them to covert. Exehyus Kalendar. 
2. A thicket, or hiding place. 
Yow'rds him I made; but he was ware of me, 


And itole into the covert of the wood. Sbaleſteare. 


I {hall be your faithful guide, 


Through this gloomy covert wide, Milton. 


Thence dd the coverts, and the conſcious groves, 


The ſcencs of his paſt triumphs and his loves. Denham. 


Deep into tome thick covert would I run, | 


Impenetrable to the ftars or ſun. Dryd. Stateof Innocence. 


To CO'VET. v. a. [corveiter, French. ] 


vchich grew now to be very cold, whillt his army was under | 


2 Sam. xvii. 19. | 


3. Deſirous; eager; in a good ſenſe, 


The deer is lodg'd; I've track'd her to her 69ers ; 


8 + 7 
, N 


1. Sheltered; not open; not expoſed: 


You are, of either tide the green, to plant à covert alley, 


upon carpenter's work, about twelve toot in height, by which 
you may go in ſhade into the garden. Bacon, Hay 47. 


The fox is a beaſt alſo very prejudicial to the kulbandman, 


eſpecially in places that are near foreſt-woods and covert 
places. Mortimer” s Huſband; y. 


Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield. Pope's Eſſays. 


2. Secret; hidden; private; inſidious. 


And let us pretently go fit in council, 
How covert matters may be beſt diſclos'd, 


And open perils ſureſt anſwered. Sh . Julius Cæſur. | 


| By what beſt way, 
Whether of open war, or covert guile, ues 
Wi. now debate. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, h. ii. I. 41. 


CO'VERT. adj. [couvert, French. ] The ſtatè of a woman 
ſheltered by marriage under her huſband; as covert baron, 


teme covert. | 
_ Inſtead of her being under cox/2rt baron, to be under covert 
feme myſelf; to have my body diſabled, and my head for- 


tified, ' Diyden's Spaniſh Friar... 
CoveRrT-WAY. 1. ſ. [from covert and away. 


It is, in torttfication, a ſpace of ground level with the field, 


on the edge of the ditch, three or four fathom broad, ranging 


quite round the half moons, or other works toward the coun- 
try. One of the greatelt difficulties in a ſiege is to make a 


lodgment on the covert-awoy, becuute uitally the befieged | 


o . * 5 on . had 
>alliiade it along the middle, and undermine it on all tides, 
t is ſometimes called the corridor, and ſometimes the coun- 

terſcarp, becauſe it is on the edge of the ſcarp. Harris, 


CO'VERTLY. adv. [from covert.) Secretly; cloſely z in pri- 


vate; with privacy. 
Vet ſtill Aragnol (ſo his foe was hight) 
Lay lurking, covertly him to turpri 


Not honeſtly, my lord; but to covertly, that no diſho- | 
neſty ſhall appear in me. Shakeſp. Much Ads about Nothing. 


Amongſt the poets, Perſius covertly ſtrikes at Nero; tome 


Ds ; of whole verſes herecites with {corn and indignation. Dryden. 
Raillery and wit ſerve only to cover nonſenſe with ſhame, |COVERTNESS. . fe. rom covert. ] Secrecy; privacy, Dict. 
Co'VERTURE. z. /. {from covert.] | 

1. Shelter; defence; not expolure. 


It may beit is rather the thade, or other coverture, that they 


| 1 take liking in, than the virtue of the herb. Bacon Nat. Hifi. 
Natural hiſtorians obterve, that 1 the male birds have | -_ | 


| He faw his guileful act 
By Eve, though all unweeting, ſeconded 


Upon her hufbanq; ſaw their ſhame that ſought. 5 
Vain covertures. Milton's Poradije Loſt, b. x. l. 337. 


The winds being fo fierce, and the weather ſo ſevere, as 


not to futter any thing to proſper or thrive beyond the height 


of a ſhrub, in any ot all thoſe iſlands, unleſs it be protected 


by walls; as in gardens, or other like coverture, Woodward, 


n law. 


Ihe eſtate and condition of a married woman, who, by the | 


laws of our reahm, is in poteflate miri, and therefore dilabled 
to contract with any, to the prejudice of hericli or her Haf- 
band, without his allowance or confirmation. Covel. 


The 3 of king Edward VI. and the coe ee of | 


queen Mary, did, in fact, ditable them to accompliſh the con- 
queſt of Ireland. 8 Dawies on Ireland. 


1, To deſire inordinately; to defire beyond due bounds. 


If it be a in to covet honour, 


Jam the molt offending man alive. Shakeſpeare's Hen. V. ü 


| Lam yet N 
Unknown to woman, never was foreſworn, 
dScarcely have coveted what was mine o n, 


O father! can it be that ſouls ſublime, 


Return to viſit our terreſtrial clime ? | 


And that the gen'rous mind, releas'd by death, 


Can covet lazy limbs and mortal breath? Dr yder's Er. 
2. To deſire ecarneſtly. . . 
But covet carneſtly the beſt gifts. 1 Cor. £1. 31. 
Jo Co'veT. v. u. To have a ſtrong deſire. 

The love of money is the root of all evil, which while ſome 


coveted after, they have erred from the faith, 1 Tim. vi. 
CO VETABLE. adj. [from covet.] To be withed fer; to be 
r — Dia 


Co'vE. 188. 1. ſ. [convoitiſe, French.] Avaricez covetoul4 
neſs of money. | 7 


Moti wretched wight, whom nothing might ſuthce, 
Whoſe greedy luſt did lack in greateſt ttore z 


| Whoſe need had end, but no end covetife, Fairy Queer. 
Co'verous. adj. [convoiteux, French. } © I 
1. Inordinately deſirous. 


While cumber'd with my dropping cloaths TI lay, 
The cruel nation, covetous of prev 


Stain'd with wy bloodthe unhoſpitable coaſt. D;zd. Au. 
2. Inordinately 5 5 of money; avaricious. | | 
aveexerciſed with covetexs practices. 2 Pet. 
_ What he cannot help in his nature, you muſt not account 
a vice mhim : you mutt in no ways ſay he is covetovs. Shok, 
Let never ſo much probability hang on one fide of a c 
ous man's reaſoning, and money on the other, it is eaſy to 


Locke. 16. Scheme; purpoſe; deſign. 


An heart they 


foreſee which will outweigh, 


| . Sheba was nexer 
More cowetous of wiſdom and fair virtue, | 


Than this fair foul ſhall be. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
He that, is envious or angry at a virtue that is not his own, 

at the perfection or excellency of his neighbour, is not covet- 
ous of the virtue, but of its reward and reputation, and then 
his intentions are polluted, Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
CO'VETOUSLY. adv. from covetous, ] Avaricioutly; eagerly. | 
If he care not for't, he will ſupply us caſily; it he cover- 
oully reſerve it, how ſhall's get it? Shakeſpeare. 
| CO'VETOUSNESS. x. .. [from covet:us.] Avarice z inordinate 


deſire of money; eagernels of gain. 
When workmen ſtrive to do better than well, 


Any do confound their ikill in covetouſneſs. Shakeſp. 
He that takes pains to ſerve the ends of covetouſne/s, or 
miniſters to another's luſt, or keeps a ſhop of iinpurities or | 
intemperance, is idle in the worſt ſenſe. Tay Holy Living. 
Covetcuneſs debaſeth a man's ſpirit, and ſinks it into the 
earth. Tillotſou. 
Co vENY. x. {. [couvee, French. 
1. A hatch; an old bird with her young ones. 
2. A number of birds together. | 
A flight of waſps and covey of partridges went to a farmer, 
and begged a ſup of him to quench their tlürſt. IJ. Eftrange. 
A covey of partridges ſpringing in our front, put our in- 
tantry in diſorder. Adtijen's Freebolder, Ne 3. 
There would be no walking in a ſhady wood without 
ſpringing a covey of toalts, —=Addifon's Guardian, Ne 112. 
COUGH. x. f. { kuch, Dutch.] A convultion of the lungs, 


vellicated by ſame ſharp ſeroſity. It is pronounced ceff. 


In conſumptions of the lungs, when nature cannot expel 
the cough, men fall into fluxes of the belly, and then they 
dic, Bacon's Natural Hiflory, Ne 63. 


For his dear fake long reſtleſs nights you bore, 


While rattling coughs his heaving vetlels tore, Sith. 
| Toa COUGH, v. a. [kuchen, Dutch. ] To have the lungs con- | 


CO'UGHER. 2. /. {from cough.] One that Conch, eg 
CoO'viNG, z./.{trom cove. 


Coup. [the imperte& preterite of ca, 


| CO'ULTER. #:f; [eulter, Latin] Tt 


urpriſe. Spenſer's Muinpot. | 


How can't thoucrols this marriage? 


Wet their natural facultics, 


2. An aſſembly of divines to deliberate upon religion, 


4. The body of privy counſellors, 


|COUNCIL-BCARD. 7. /. -{[tounctland 6 
table where matters of Rate are deliberated.” 


COUNSEL. 1. /. [cornfilium, Latin. ] 
1. Advice; direction. | 


2. Contultation;z interchange of opinions. 


1 


vnlſed; to make a noiſe in endeavourin a 40 ere 
peccant matter from the lungs. . cuate the 


e Thou didſt dri 
The ſtale of horſes, and the gilded padde 


Which beatts would cough at. Shak. An 

1 nou haſt quarrelled with a man for co 

becauſe he hath wakened thy dog that h 
tun. 0 

i | emo and Tut: 

| The fi ſt problem enquireti why a man doch War ins a 

an ox or cow; whereas the contrary is otten oblerrol. Þ IN 

Ik any humour be diſcharged upon the lung; the 

faculty of clearing themlelves, and caſtine it u pby n s 

PC Clone 

S * * 

Ko, on the Cram: 


a and Cleopriyg 
ug 45 in tie ſt 
ach lain afl 
Shakeſpeare's R 


Ut, 
cep in the 


There are who to my perſon pay their 6s atis, 
1 þ lik | J El court, 
1 cough like Horace, an though ſean, am ſlort. 
Ta Cows f Al an, am ſhort. pe, 
UGH. v. a. To eiect by a couch: 8 Pe, 
„Ik che matter be to be diſcharged by ex EH ce; 
firſt puls into the ſubſtance of the bas Feten mion, mut 
arteria, or weaſand, and from thence Pe r , C be alpert 


>211C2 be C form bh, 4 5 
out by the mouth. : 775 


Co'vin 8 ets, '5 
85 . f N.f. A dec cittul agreenenut berween two 6 D vs 
O vINd E. § ta the hurt of another. or More, 


a . 19 W' 
JAtermin builiing, uſed b ers 
ground-plot and the 0 
er, lathed aud Platttered. 


= 1 Har: 3s, 
dee Cax.] W. 
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Uez 


1 E- = 
that project over the tur 
durned proecture 


arched with timb 


able to; had power to. 

And if I have done well, and as ig fitting the torw. u. 
that winch 1 defired ; but it ſleaverly and e ha 
wincll covid attain unto, | OE hoes as, 

What if he did not all the ill he cen!“ 7 Sr 

Am I oblig'd by that t' affift his ruyines, | 

And to maintain his murders ? Dryden's Spanilh Erie 
5 on Far, 
which cuts the earth, perpendicular 3 , cb the ploy 

The Itraclites went down to tharpen every ma n his ſha 
and his comer, and his ax, and his mattock * 18 1 * N 
Literacufe is the grindttone to ſharpen he 

Hammond on Finn ws; 
Ie plough for ſtiff clays is lon & a! broad —_ N I rs 
long, and very little bending,with a very! ; e 


N * ops arge wing. Mertin 
CO'UNCIL, u. /. ¶ concilium, Latin. Se ang. M "OO 
1. Anallembly of perſons me- togethe 


n. | r in.confultation; 
The chict prietts, and all the c,, lought falſe witne\, 
EEE g 88 
. Matt. xxvi. 3 
| | Os TE 39. 
In hiſtories compoſert by politicians, they arc tor drawing 
up a perpetual ſcheme of cauſes and events, and-preferviy; 
a conitant corretpondence between the camp and tue cdl 
table Adu gong Spectator; Ne iro, 


g > 1 - ! 4 ©. * rag. off , ” 
„Some borrow all their religion from the fathers of die 
Chrittian church, or from their tynods or comeayils, Malt. 


1 1 1 * . 8 - 
3. Perſons called together to be contulted on any occaſion, or 


to give advice. . p 

| hey being thus aſſembled, are mare properly à cunci/to 
the king, the great courcil of the kingdom, to nldviſe his ma. 
2 * | Fe 2 4 : * 8 ' wet is +5 1 ** 
Jeſt in thoſe things of weight and ditlicultv, which concer1 
botu the king and people, thau a court. © Bacon 10 Fillier:, 


Without the knowledge 


Either of King or council, you made bold © i 
To carry into Flanders the great teal. Had. Heur; VIII. 


He hath commanded, 


Io: morrow morning to the conncol-b;ard, 


He be convene:l. Shakeſpeare's Henn VIII. 
ja 5 ; 2 ; ; 7 e Fs . g 
When ſhip-money was tranſacted at the cg -H, they 


N 25 cody ot upon it as a work of that power tiicy -wereobbgtd 19 
. 3 g0. 8 : 7 eee e . tru! . 5 1 , 
Atno time broke my faith. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


kg 8 Curen lin. 
And Pallas, if the broke the laws, „ 
Mult yield her foe the ſtronger cause; 

A ſhaine to one ſo much ador'd | | 
For wiſdom at Jove's council-board. Sau. 


Let me give thee coοſe, that thou mayeſt fave thine own 
ite. 3 = 1 Hing, i. tr. 
There is as much difference between the co that u tnend 
giveth, and that a man giveth himſelt, as there is between 
the counſel of 2 friend and of a flatterer. © Bacon, Lay 28. 

The belt coz he could give him was, to go to his par- 
lament. P3004: eee bi 


/ 


They that lay wait for my foul, take cornſel together. Eli. 
I hold as little che with weak fear 3 
As you, or any Scot tha: lives. Shakeſpear.”s Henry N. 
3. Deliberation; examination of conſequences. ; 
They all confeſs therefore, in the working of that fit 
cauſe, that corel is uſed, reaſon followed, and a way cb 
ſerved. x | Hooker, b. i. . 
4. Prudence; art; machination. 3 5 
O how comely is the wiſdom of old men, and underſtand- 
3 counſel to men of honour! EccH⁰νt t xxve'ss 
| here is no wiſdom, nor underſtanding, nor carmel againt 
the Lord. = | | Prod. xxl. 30. 
5. Secrecy; the ſecrets intruſted in conſulting. 
The players cannot keep counſel; they'll tell all. Sale. 


4+ 


The counſe, of the Lord ſtandeth for ever, the thoughts 6 
his heart to all cenerations. Phat. xxl. Ul. 
The Lord wil! bring to light the hidden things dukne, 
and will make manifeſt the cet of the heut. 10/5, 
7. Thoſe that plead a cauſe; the countetlors. TS 1eems 00) 
an abbreviature uſual in converſation. 
Your hand, a covenant ; we will have theſe things 00 
by lawful coun/el, Shakeſpeare's (ymomt 
For the advocates and counſel that plead, patience n 
vity of learning is an eſſential part of Justice; and e 
ſpeaking judge is no well red eymbal. bat £24 * 
What ſays my counſel learned in the las Th? ah 
To CO'UNSEL. v. a. | corfilior, Latin. ] 
1. To give advice or counſel to any perſon. 
But fav, Lucetta, now we are alone, 177475 
Would it thou then counſel me to fall in love? RY 
Truth ſhall nurtc her; 1 
Holy and heav'nly thoughts tit c Aber. £ hoke pre 
Ill fortune never cruthed that man whom: Kade Wt 
deceived not; I therefore have counſeilet my bd? dein 
to truſt to her fairer ſide, tough {1c jcomed tO mne ke 
with them. c | Ben. Jobnjan © DC 
He ſupports my poverty with his Wealth, and I coun © 
inſtruct him with my learning and Cxper.ency. 
2. To advile any thing. | 
| The leſs had been our ſhame, „ Gren 
The leſs his ccusſell d crane which bia ds ne J 


1 r. 4 * 


hines ſet dow? 
34111 © 


* Ne: 
42 
0 — 


| nne. n uns to receive 
Co'UNSELLABLE. adj. [from counſel.) WIA 
and follow the advice or opinions of others. „% 


Very few men of fo great parts were mOνẽõ]e oe 
he; ſo that he would ſeldom be in danger & o en. 


— * . . 9 * H C 
if he would communicate his own thoughts © rm 


Co'UNSELLOR. 21 [from cæunſel.] 
1. One that gives adv 


Ilis mother was his c9W7:/el/or to do wick 
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Ie 


FRY (OD lor of good things 8, and a comfort 
th wall ben ee eee ils 9: 
pe of thy foul! Thoſe linen cheeks of thine 


counſellors to tear. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
as Fe boſom friend. n 8 
In ſuch green palaces the firſt Kings reign d, 


and angels entertain d; 


ed groves grew wiſe. Muller. 


by frequenting ſacr 

One whoſe province is to 
þ Fair 
; VPou are a counſellor, 


And by that virtue no man dare accuſe you. 


a there are two ſorts : the fi | 
them) ſuch are the Prince of Wales, and others 


ns ons: but the ordinary ſort of counſellors are ſuch 
of b. * of a due conſideration of their worth and 
1150 g 154 withal, of their fidelity to his perſon and to his 
— calleth to be of council with him, in his ordinary 
, 
rernment. . er 
\+ is conſulted in a caſe of law; a lawyer, 
boost ron stur. n. ſ. L from counſellor.) he office or poſt 


ivy counſellor. | 
of . de great offices and officers of the kingdom, the moſt 


uch as t well be ſevered from the counſellor/hip. 
fart are ſuch as cannot Well Bacon s Adwice Yu ers. 
4; COUNT. v. a. [compter, Fr. computare, Latin. ] 


number; to tell. | 3 | | 
8 Here through this grate I can count every one, 4 


Sbaleſp. 


And view the Frenchmen. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. i. | 


The vicious cant their years; Virtuous, their acts, 


Ben. Johnſon, | 
For the preferments of the world, he that would reckon up | 


all the accidents that they depend upon, may as well under- 


take to count the ſands, or to tum up infinity. South's Serm. 
When men in ſickneſs ling'ring lie, 


The tedious hours by months and years. Dryd. 1 And te 
They count the tedious h Y Y 3. To act ſuitably to e to keep up any appearance. 


Argos now rejoice, for Thebes lies low ; _ 
Tiy augh Dd Cog nod ſmile, and think they won, 
When they can cout more Theban gholts than theirs, 


Di den. 


reſerve a reckoning. 3535 : 

L 1 people in 2 counted their years by the comin 
of certain birds amongſt them at their certain ſeaſons, an 
kaving them at others. Locke. 

4, To reckon; to place to an account. 


ichteouſneſs. | CE en. xv. 6. 
Not barely the plowman's pains is to be counted into the 
brad we eat; the labour of thole who broke the oxen, mutt 
all be charged on the account of labour. | Locke. 
To eſteem; to account; ta reckon; to conſider as having a 
certain character, whether good or evil. ; 

When once it comprehendeth any thing above this, as the 
differences of time, affirmations, negations, and contradic- 
bons in ſpeech, we then count it to have ſome uſe of natural 

| OE Hooker, b. i. 86. 


on. er . 
Count not thine handmaid for a daughter of Belial. 1 Sam. 


Nor ſhall I count it heinous to enjoy 
The publick marks of hunour and reward 
5 Conferr d upon me. | 
Vou would not wiſh to count this man a foe 


In friendſhip, and in hatred, obſtinate. Philips Briton. | _ 
P : 4 I _ And ſhuttle-cocks a-crols the counter fly: 


5 To unpute to; to charge to. 3 
All ch' impoſlibilities, which poets 1 
Cunt to extravagance of looſe deſcrip tion 
Shall ſooner be. None Ambitious Step- mother. 


To Coun. v. . To found an accountor ſcheme: with hr 


Ithink it a great errour to count upon the genius of a nation 
352 ſtanding argument in all ages. 
Coun. x. /. [ compte, French; computus, Latin. ] 
1, Number. 5 r 

That we up to your palaces may mount, 


15 5 By my count . 
I was your mother ack warn theſe years.  Shakeſp. 
2. Reckoning. F 

: a Since I ſaw you laſt, 

There is a change upon you. 

Well, I know. not 


What counts hard fortune caſts upon my face. Shakeſp. 


Cours r. 3. /. [comte, Fr. comes, Latin. 
nobility; an earl. | 


title of foreign 


COUNTABLE. adj, {from count. ] That which may be num- 


Theevils which you deſire to be recounted are very man , 


an almolt countable with thoſe which were hidden in the | 
Spenſer's State of Ireland. | 


Aket of Pandora, 
COUNTENANCE. . /. [contenance, French. ] 
3. The form of the face j the ſyſtem of the features. 
do ſpake our Sire, and by his count'nance ſeem'd 


Entering on ſtudious thoughts abſtruſe. Milt. Par. Loft 5 3 


To whom, with count nance calm, and ſoul ſedate, 
Thus Turnus. ts 
2. Air; look. She Ga | 
Well, Suffolk, yet thou ſhalt not ſee me bluſh, 
or change my countenance for this arreſt: 5 
A heart unſpotted is not eaſily daunied, 1 
„ . 8 Sbaleſpeare's Henry VI. 
o Calmneſs of look ;. compoſure of face. 7 a | 
Fe She {mil'd ſevere; nor with a troubled look, 
E. trembling hand, the fun'ral preſent took 
in Kept her count' nance, when the lid remov'd, 


P 
nce of mien; aſpect of afturance, 


night beginmag to perſuade ſome retiring place, the 


gntlewoman, 


n of countenance bel ore ſhe began her | 
W invited me to lodge that night with her father. Sidney. 

e will not make your countenance to fall by the anſwer 

To . New Atlantis. 

wund 8 belt friends were out of countenance, becauſe they | 
Utde1mputations, which their enemies had laid upon 

— N e Clarendon, b. viii. 
examples will meet it at every turn, and put it out of | 


l receive, Bacon's 


em, were well grounded 


Cultengnce in ev | 
wie confidence. 


Feed be the neceſſary 


conſequence. 
ot their 


lied bort) in ſuch a conteſt: a coquette | 


Ab faſhionablepartot mankind, A 
7 will, as it appears upon the face. 
*Thon 1 fairy, niongſt the middeſt crowd, 
And Slit their glory vain in knightly view, 
Tha great princels too, exceeding proud, 
e t no better countenance allow'd.. 


countenance, 


: ir ſhades g al 
i doch old counſellors they did advile, | 
, conſiltarii nati, 


Bacon Advice to Villiers. | 


Milton's Agoniftes, I. 9917 $5 


Swift. 


1 


Diſclos'd the heart unfortunatehe loy'd. Dryden's Fables. 
, two maxims of any great man at court are, always to | 
005 cuntenance, and never to keep his word. Swift. 


ery place; even iũ private corners it will ſoon 
It the outward A, Sprat's Sermons. | 
in practi rd profeſſion of religion and virtue were once 
ce and countentnce at court, a good treatment of the 

h Swift. 
e preachers would look about, they would find one 
lee Congregation out of countenance, and the other 
2 kind of 7  Savift, 
Itisa kind of ill manners to offer objections to a fine wo- 
the luder a man would be out of countenance that ſhould gain 
A Feber, Ne z. 
ifon's Freebo 32. 

It puts the learned in 5 ives them 2 _ Ap 
22 Freebolder. 


deliberate and adviſe upon publick | 


Of bleſled laints tor to increaſe the count. Spenſer s Epithal. | 


Dryden's En. | 


| we 


. 


As he had loſt ſome province, and a region Fn Ba Hi 

Lov'd, as he loves himſelf. © Shakeſpeare's Witters Tale. 

6. 22 z appearance of favour; appearance on any tide; 
u | 


++ N 


rt. 
be church of Chriſt, which held that profeſſion which had 
not the publick allowance and countenance of authority, could 
not ſo long ule the exerciſe of Chriſtian religion but in pri- 

vate, Hooker, b. v. 11. 

His majeſty maintained an army here, to give ſtrengtli and 
countenance to the civil magiſtrate, Davies on Ireland. 

Now then, we'll uſe | 

His countenance for the battle ; which being done, 

Let her who would be rid of him, deviſe NY 

His ſpeedy taking off. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

This is the magiſtrate's peculiar province, to give counte- 
nance to piety and virtue, and to rebuke vice and profaneneſs. 
| Aterbury. 

7. 9 appearance; ſhow; reſemblance. 5 

The election being done, he made countenance of great 
diſcontent thereat. Aſcbam's Schoolmdſter. 
| Oh, you bleſſed miniſters above! | 

Keep me in patience, and with ripen'd time 

Untold the evil, which is here wrapt up x 

In countenance. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 

Bianca's love | | 

Made me exchange my ftate with Tranioo. 

While he did bear my countenance in the town. Shakeſþ. 

To CO'UNTENANCE., v. a. [from the noun.] ROE! 

1. To ſupport; to patronize; to vindicate. „ 
Neither ſhalt thou counterancea poor man in his cauſe, Exod. 
This conceit, though countenanced by learned men, is not 

made out either by experience or reaſon. Brown's YVulg. Err. 
This national fault of being fo very talkative, looks natural 

and graceful in one that has grey hairs to countenance it. Addiſ. 

2, To make a ſhew of, 3 

Each to theſe ladies love did countenance,  _ 
And to his miſtreſs each himſelf ſtrove to advance. Spenſer. 


: | lcolm! Banquo! 

As from. your graves riſe up, and walk like ſprights, 

To countenance this horrour. Shakeſpeare's 

4. To encourage; to appear in defence, == 
At the firſt deſcent on ſhore he was not immured with a 

wooden veſſel, but he did countenance the landing in his long- 

boat. 7 Motten. 


acbeth. | 


3 | CoO'UNTENANCER, . /. [from countenance.] One that coun- 
He believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him for | FR carers 


tenances or ſupports another, 
Co'UNTER. #./f. [from count. | 3 
1. A falſe piece of money uſed as a means of reckoning. 
the Exchequer, yet in trade they are no better than counters, 
F Sabots Confiderations on Wood's Goin, | 
2, _ in contempt, Th 
: hen Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous, 
Io lock ſuch raſcal counters from his friends, 1 
Be ready, gods! with all your thunder-bolts, 1 
Daſh him to pieces. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 


In half-whipt muſlin, needles uſeleſs lie; 
Theſe ſports warm harmlels. © Gay's Trivia. 
Sometimes you would fee him behind his counter felling 

| broad-cloth, ſometimes meaſuring linen. Arbuthnot. 

Whether thy counter ſhine with ſums untold, |} 
Andthy wide-grafping hand grows black with gold. Swift. | 
4. COUNTER of a Horſe, is that part of a horſe's forehand that | 


Co'UNTER. adv. [contre, French; contra, Latin.] 
1. Contrary to; in oppoſition to. 


ation ? | _ South's Sermons. 
The profit of the merchant, and the gain of the kingdom, | 
are fo far from being always parallels, that frequently they | 

run counter one to the other. Child's Diſcourſe on Trade. 

He thinks it brave, at his firſt ſetting out, to ſignalize him- 
ſelf in running counter to all the rules of virtue. Locke. 
2. The wrong w : 5 HEE 


ay. 1 
How c fully on the falſe trail they cry, 
3. Contrary ways. 
ſions to another, which, at the ſame time I am ſpeaking, I 


will and the deſire run counter. Locke. 


4. This word is often found in compoſition, and may be placed | 


before any word uſed in a ſenſe of oppoſition. 
That defign was no ſooner known, but others of an oppo- 
ſite party were appointed to ſet a counter-petition on foot. 
| | |  Clarendon.. 
To COUNTERA'CT. v. a. [counter and act.] To hinder any 


| thing from its effect by contrary agency. _ 5 
| In this caſe we can find no principle within him ons 25 


enough to counteratt that principle, and to relieve him. Saut 
To COUNTERBA'LANCE., v. a. [counter and balance. ] To 
igh againſt; to act againſt with an 2 721 eight. 

＋ here was ſo much air drawn out of the veſſel, that the 


cylinder. | 3 .-* - BOP 

Few of Adam's children are not born with ſome biaſs, 
which it is the buſineſs of education either to take off, or 
counterbalauce. Locke, 


equivalent power. 5 | 
But peaceful kings, o'er martial people ſet, 


Money is the counterbalance to all other things purchaſe- 
able by it, and lying, as it were; in the oppoſite icaic of com- 
merce. Locke. 


| in a direction oppoſite to the former impulſe; to ſtrike 


ack. = | 

The giddy ſhip, betwixt the winds and tides, 
Forc'd back and forwards, in a circle rides, ; 

Stunn'd with the diff rent blows ; then ſhoots amain, 

Till counterbuff'd ſhe ſtops, and lleeps again. Dryden 
COUNTERBU'FF. 2. ſ. [counter and buf 

agg direction; a ſtroke that produces a recoil, 
9 . 


with broken girths was driven from the horſe, 
So, Captain Stub, lead on, and ſhow _ 
What houſe you come of, by the blow ? 
You give Sir Quintin, and the cuff 8 
VPoou ſcape o' tf ſandbags counterbuff. Ben. Johnſon. 
Co'UNTERCASTER. . . [from counter, for a falſe piece qt 
money, and-cafter.} A word of contempt for an arithmeti- 
cian; a book-keeper; a caſter of accounts; a reckoner. 
J, of whom his eyes had ſeen the proof _ | 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus, muſt be let and calm'd 


By debtor and creditor, this countercaſter. Shak. Othello. 


To COU 
1. To copy with an intent to paſs the copy for an origi 
* to foge. 1 55 7 y en ginal; 


Though theſe halt-pence are to be received as money in| 
 ] 2+ To imitate; to copy; to reſemble. 


3. ee on which goods are viewed and money told in | 
OP. N | 3 

A fine gaudy minx, that robs our counters every night ; | 
and then goes out, and ſpends it upon our cuckold- makers. 


Co'unTERFEIT. adj. [from the 10 al VVV 
1. That which is made in imitation of another, with intent to 


lies between the ſhoulder and under the neck. Farrier's Diet. | 


T6 IO 


Shall we ere& two wills in God's, and make the will of his | 
ſe and intention run counter to the will of his appro- |. 


A man whom ] cannot deny, may oblige me to uſe rſua- 


may wiſh may not prevail on him: in this caſe, it is plain, the 


remaining air was not able to counterbalance the mercurial | 


COUNTERBA'LANCE. 2. ſ. [from the verb.] Oppoſite weight; 


Each other's poiſe and counterbalauce are. Dryden. 


To COUNTERBU'PP, v. 4. [from counter and byff.] To im- 


; act of counterfeiting; forgery. 
J A blow in a con- 


at the ſecond gave him ſuch a counterbuf, that, becauſe | 
Phalantus was not to be driven from the ſaddle, er | 
ney. 


R She, like harmleſs lightnin doin has : 
| On him, her brothers, — Re bins 
. Each object with a joy. The counterchange 


Is fev'rally in all, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
To CO'UNTERCHANGE. v. 4. To give and receive: 


a charm is diſſolved; that which has th er of deſtr 
the FRO of a charm. ren ps 
ow touch'd by countercharms they chan in, 
And ſtand majeſtiek, and recail'd to — Lebe Od, ey. 
To COUNTERCHA'RM. wv. 4. {from courter and rw. 1. 10 
deſtroy the effect of an enchantment. | 
Like a ſpell it was to keep us invulnerable, and fo counter- 


not hurt us. 85 
To COUNTERCHE'CK. v. a. [counter and 
poſe; to ſtop with ſudden oppoſition. 
COUNTERCHE'CK. 1. / [from the verb.] Stop; rebuke, 

If a ain I ſaid his beard was not well cut, — would {ay I 
lye: this is called the countercheck quarrelſome. Shakeſp. 


Decay of Piety. 
check. To eh 


E to copy a deſign or painting by means of a fine 
inen cloth, an oiled paper, or other parent matter, 
whereon the ttrokes appearing through are traced with a 


COUNTERE'VIDENCE. #. /. [ counter and evidence.} Teſti- 
— 41 which the depoſition of ſome former witneſs is 


oppoſed. | 
| benſe itſelf detects its more palpable deceits by a rounter- 
evidence, and the more ordinary impottures ſeldom outlive 
the firſt experiments. Glanville s Scepſis, c. 10. 
We have little reaſon to queſtion his teſtimony in this 
int, ſeeing it is backed by others of good credit, and all 
ecaule there is no counterevidence, nor any witnels that ap- 
pears 199 5 it. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
TERFEIT. v. a. | contrefaire, French, }. HR 


What art thou, 


1 ; That counterfeits the perſon of a king? 


Shakeſdeare's Henry I. 


It came into this prieſt's fancy to cauſe this lad to counter. 


Jeit and perſonate the ſecond ſon of Edward IV. ſuppoſed to 


be murdered. Bacon's Henry VII. 
of voices, which is a ſecondary object of hearing, in ſuch ſort, 
as when they ſtand faſt by you, you would think the ſpeech 


Say, lovely dream, where could'ſ thou find 
Shadows to. counterfeit that face? 
It happens, that not one ſingle line or thought is contained 
1 this impoſture, although it appears that they who counter- 
feited me had heard of the true one. | 


And, Oh, you mortal engines, whoſe rude throats _ 
Th' 8 Jove's dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewel ! Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
O Evel in evil hour thou did'ſt give ear | 

Io that falſe worm, of whomſoever taught 

Jo counterfeit man's voice, Milton's Paradiſe Loft; b. ix. 

To counterfeit, is to put on the likeneſs and appearance of 
ſome real excellency: . Briſtol-ſtones would not pretend to be 
diamonds, if there never had been diamonds. 


. paſs for the original; forg ; fictitious, 

EY” earn . 
Now of my own experience; not by talk,  - 
How counterfett a coin they, are, who friends 


| © Bear in their ſuperſcription; in proſperous days 


of N comprehending ſtore in a little room; 


but they are t 


eceitful; hypocritical. 


[from the verb. 


? 


| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. þ. i. 
This prieſt, being utterly unacquainted with the true per- 
| ſon, according to whoſe pattern he ſhould ſhape his counter - 
Feit, yet could think it poſſible for him to inſtruct his player, 


his life and education, or in fit anſwers to queſtions, any 
ways to come near the reſemblance of him whom he was to 


2. Something made in imitation of another, intended to paſs for 
that which it reſembles ; a forgery. N 
| My father was I know not where, 
When I was ſtampt. Some coiner, with his tools, 
Made me a counterfeit; yet my mother ſeem'd £9 
The Dian of that time.  _ Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
There would be no counterfeits but tor the take of ſome- 
thing that is real; for though all pretenders ſeem to be what 
they really are not, yet they pretend to be ſomething that 
really is. a 9 85 Tillotſon's Sermons. 
Co uNTERTEIT ER, 2. . [from counterfeit.] A forger; one 
who contrives copies to paſs for originals. 
Henry the Second altered the coin, which was corrupted 
by counterfeiters, to the great good of the commonwealth. 


titiouſly; with gay. 

Since the wiſdom of their choice is rather to have my cap 
than my heart, I will practiſe the inſinuating nod, and be 
off to them moſt counterfeitly. 
COUNTERFE'RMENT. 7. ſ. | counter an 

W ferment. e e * 

hat unnatural motions and counter ferments muſt a medley 

of intemperance produce in the body! When 1 behold a 


Ferment. ] Ferment 


ing in ambuſcade among the diſhes. Addiſon's Spectator. 
COUNTERFE SANCE. 2. /. [contrefaiſance, French.) The 
| And his man Reynold, with fine — 
Supports his credit and his countenance. 
Buch is the face of falſhood, ſuch the fight 
Oft foul Dueſſa, when her borrow d light / 
Is laid away, and counterfeſance known, -- Fairy Queen. 
Co'UNTERFORT. 7./. from counter 2 2 0 
Counter forti, buttreiſes or ſpurs, are pillars ſerving to ſup- 
port walls or terraces, ſubject to bulge, or be thrown down, 


CoUuNnTERGA'GE. 2. f. {from counter and gage. ] In carpen- 
try, a method uſed x4 meaſure the joints eee the 
breadth of a mortiſe to the place where 

in order to make them fit each other. ' 

CoOUNTERGUA'RD. . . { from counter and 


Chambers. 
JA ſmall 


rampart with parapet and diich, to cover ſome part of the 
body of the AN ; Military Di, 


| The ing hath on him fact ** Spenſer's Fairy Veen. 


Co'UNTERCHANGB, . ſ. [counter and change.] Exchange; 
reciprocation. | Eee, 


COUNTERAIGHT.n. /. [from counter and light.] A window 
b | 4 Wop 


or 


COUNTERCHA'RM. . /. [counter an wages ger ut | 


charmall our crimes, that they ſhould only be active to pleale, 


To op- 


To COUNTERDRA'W. v. a. [from counter and draw.) Wuh 


pencil, CLambers. 


There have been ſame that could, counterfeit the diſtance _ 


came from atar off in a feartul manner. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


Muller. 


Tillotſon. 


They farm, but in adverſe withdraw their head, Milton. 
General obſervations drawn from particulars, are thejewels 


they are therefore to be made with the greater care and = 
caution, left, if we take counterfeit tor true, our ſhame be tlie 

outs , when our ſtock comes to a ſevere ſcrutiny, © Locke, 
2, ; . 


True friends appear leſs mov'dthan counterfeit, Roſcom. 
Co'UNTERFEIT. 4 | i -- 
1. One who perlonates another; an.impoſtor. 
I am no counterfeit; to die is to be a counterfeit; for he is 
but the counterfeit of a man, who hath not the life of a man. 


Ong, thisis counter, your falſe Daniſh dogs. Shak, Hamlet. | 


either in geſture or taſhions, or in recounting paſt matters of 


repreſent, . Bacon. 
But truſt me, child, I'm much inclin'd to fear Ws” 
Some counterfeit in this your Jupiter. Addiſon's Ovid; 


Co'UNTERFEITLY. adv. | from counterfeit.) Falſely; fic- 


* may Coriolanus. 
| faſhionable table, I fancy I ſee innumerable diſtempers Iurk- 
5 


Chambers. : 


denon is to be, 


SY TN ON 6 6 0 c o 


or light oppoſite to any thing, which makes it appear to a Co'UNTERPOINT. 7. ſ. A coverlet woven in ſquares, com- Within the gates of hell ſat Gn and death 
ditadvantage. | Chambers. | monly {poken counterpain. See COUNTERPANE. p In counterview. Milton's Paradiſe Lf 12 
Jo COUNTERMA'ND. v. a. [ contremander, French. ] To COUNTERTOILSE. v. a. [counter and poiſe.] 2. Contraſt; a poſition in which two diſlimiſar . L. 2. 
= 1. Io nder the contrary to what was ordered before; to con- 1. To counterbalance; to be equi-ponderant to; to act againſt | ftrate each other, I ar things ill, 
= _ tradi&}, annul, or repeal a command. ; ; with equal weight. 4 #57 I have drawn tome lines of Linger's charadde 
| In {ates notorioully irreligious, a ſeeret and irreſiſtible | Our ſpoil we have rh. 18 home, to place it in counterview or contraſt with has. th PWTaſs 
= power countermants their deepelt projects, and {mites their | Do more than counterpoiſe a full third part : company. Swift's Introduction to Genteel Ci be ofhy 
= policies wiithtruſtration and a curte. South's Sermons. Fhe charges of the action. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanur. | To COUNTERWO RK. v. a. (counter and work. 1 5.0 
Avicen countermarcs\etting blood in cholerick bodies, be- The force and the diſtance of weights, counterpot/ing one [| teract; to hinder any effect by contrary operat; Lo cu. £ 
cauſe he eſteems the blood a bridle of the gall. Harvey. another, ought to be reciprocal. Digby on the Soul. But Heav'n's great view is one, and 0 "wy | y 
| | 2. Lo oppole ; to contradict the orders of another. - | 2, To produce acontrary action by an equal weight. That counterworks each folly and caprice ; we whole; 2. 
= | For us to alter any thing, 1s to lift up ourlelves againſt The heavineis of theſe bodies muſt be counterporfed by a That ditappoints th' effect of ev'ry vice: - Flt: j Ach 
| God, and, as it were, to countermand him. Hooker: plummet, that may be faſtened about the pulley io the axis, | COUNTESS, 2. / Tcomitifja, Lat. comm; Prang er Mey, ne 
| COoUunTERMAND. 1. J. [contremand, Fr.] Repeal of a for- - Wilkins's Mathematical Magick, | lady of an ear! or count, "> SIG]. The 400 
| mer order. | | ACT; 3. To act with equal power againſt any perſon or caute, 1 take it, ſhe that carries up the train, eg 
| Have you no countermand for Claudio yet, | So many frecholders of Engliſh will be able to beard and T; that old noble lady, the dutch+i* of Nortel 3 
But he muſt die to-morrow ? Shak. Meaſure for Meaſure. | to counterpoiſe the reſt. = Spenſer on dreland, It is, and all the reit are ct. Se br . Len 
To COUNTEKMA'RCH. v. #, [counter and march.] TO CO'UVNTER?OISE. 1. J. [from counter and poye.}. Isis the peculiar happineſs of the cr, oy. al, l. n 
| march backward; to march in indirect ways. | 1. Equiponderance z equivalence of weight; equal force in the have been 10 truly loved by you, while He was 1 5 8 * , ” 
| | COUNTERMA'RCH. z. . [from the verb.]. f a oppoſite ſcale of the balance. | | | lo gratefully honoured after the was dad. 544 1071 
t | 1, Retroceflion; march backward ; march in a different di- Take her by the hand, COUNTING-HOUSE. 2. / [count and bouje.] Ther 7. N * 
ih rection from the tormer. EE 3 And tell her ſhe is thine; to whom I promile h | propriatedby traders to their books and account Wer 
. | How are ſuck an infinite number of things placed with A counterpoije, it not in thy eſtate, Men in trade ſeldom think of laying out money d loc 
= ſuch order in the memory, notwithſtanding the tumults, A balance more replete. Shak. All's Well that Ends Well. till their pront has breught them in more than 1 «an, * 
= marches; and countermarches of the animal ſpirits? Collier. Futtenng that to our exact balance, we put a metalliue can well enpioy; and their ice bags, cumberine their . * 
| 2. C hange ot meaſures 3 alteration of conduct. | | .connterporje into the oppolite ſcale. Boyle's Spring of the Ain. iug- Hie, put them upoenempt yitio them. N 72 ; 6 {h 
= 5 They make him do and undo, go forward and backwards 2. The ſtatè of being placed in the oppoſite ſcalc of the bulance. COUS TL. ESS. %. [trom. count.| Innumerable: u 15 
8 by ſuch counter marc hes and retractions, as we do not wil- I' Eternal hung forth his golden ſcales, number; not to be reckoned. | 8 6 7 5 
| lingly impute to wiſdom, Burnet's Theory of the Earth. | Wherein all things created firſt he weigh'd, | Ax, tear for tear, and loving kiſs-for kit 1 5 = 
{ COUNTERMA'RK, . /. [from counter and mark. ] | __ The pendulous round earth, with balanc'd air Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips; - © oy, 
3 1. A ſecond or third mark put on a bale of goods belonging] In counterpoiſe, Milton's Paradije Loft, b. iv. I. 999. O, were the um of thele that A thona pan | ml 
to ſeveral merchants, that it may not be opened but in the | 3. Equipollence ; equivalence of power; | Connie und infinite, yet wortd U yay tim. hats... umd 
preſence of them all. IE CEE 5 he ſecond nobles are a cornterp9ijc to the higher nobility, | But oh, her mind, that orcus which include; "Avi 
2. The mark of the goldſmiths company, to ſhew the metal is | that they grow not too potent. | Bacon, aj 20. | : Legions vi miſchlef, conntleſs multitudes + en 
{tandard, added to that of the artificer. { Their generals, by their credit in the army, were, With! Ot former curtes.  - f | | Drs hi 
3. An artificial cavity made in the teeth of horſes, that have] the magittrates and other civil officers, a ſoit of counter pore By one counitej; ſum of wors oppreſt, 7 Bu: 
ougrown their natural mark, to diſguiſe their age. to the power of the people. Sab. Hoary with cares, and ignorant fret, 6 
4. A mark added to a medal a long time after it is ſtruck, by | COUNTER POISON. ». . { counter and poiſon. ] Antidote; We find the vital ſprings reax't and worn; 2x5 
which the curious know the ſeveral changes in value which] medicine by which the effects of poiton are obviated, Fhus,thro' therount of age,tochilikeod we return, F. 3 
they have undergone Chambers. | \ Counterpoiſons mult be adapted to the cauſe; tor example, | J tee, I cry'd, his'woes, a ccni tranny ©! Cre 
ſo COUNTERMA'RK, v. n. [counter and mark.] in poiſon from ſublimate corroſive, and arſenick. Arbulhnot. J fee his friends o*'erwhelm'd beneath the man. Þ-4, 

A horſe is {aid to be countermarked when his corner-teeth | COUNTERPRE'SSURE.. 2. /. | counter and preſſure. } Oppu- | The ſeats which, ſhining through the cheartul and“ Jlo 
are artificially made hollow, a falſe mark being made in the] lite force; power acting in contrary directions. 3 In countlej5 numbers, blett Britanma fees, © Ta 17 Mie 
hollow place, in imitation of the eye of a bean, to conceal Does it not all mechanick heads contound, CO'UNTRY. 1. /. Lcautrte, Fr. contratn, low Latin: wn You 

the horſe's age, Flarrier's Dit. | hat troops of atoms from all parts around, I pPooſed to be contracted from conicrrata:: * Tha 
*CounTERMINE. 2./. counter and mine.J Oft equal number, and of equal force, 5 ö 1. A tract of land; a region. red ct 
1. A well or hole funk into the ground, from which a gal-“ Should to this ſingle point direct their courſe; 5 Send out more hories, ſKirre the conntrytround, oth 
' lery or branch runs out under ground, to ſeek out the ene- | That fo the counterprefſure e ry way, 12 lang thoſe that talk of fear. Shakefetire's Mackes * 
my's mine, and diſappoint it. Military Dict. Of equal vigour, might their motions ſtay, WS 1 hey require to be examined concerning the deteringiers An. 
After this they mined the walls, laid the powder, and! And, by a ſteady polite, the whole in quiet lay? Blackm. ) | of thoic countries of which they would be {© formed,” H. All 
rammed the mouths ; but the citizens made a countermine, | COUNTERPRO'ECY. 2. f. [counter and project.} Corre-| 2. The parts of u region diſtant from civics or comms ; r Nimm 
and thereinto they poured ſuch a plenty of water, that the] ſpondent part of a ſcheme. 8 EE | parts. . be 
_ wet powder could not be fired. Hayæabard. A clear reaſon why they never ſent any forces to Spain,, 1 fee them hurry from country to town; d then from the 1. Joc 
e. Meuns of oppoſition; means of counteraction. and why the obligation not to enter into a treaty of peace] _ town back again into the equity. HGpectater, N* btn, H 
He thinking himſelt contemned, knowing no countermine] with France, until that entire monarchy was yielded as a | 3. The place which any man inhabits, Leo 
| rer contenipt but terror, began to let nothing pats, areas was ſtruck out of the counterprojedt by the | 4. The place of one's birth; the native ſoil, Ani 
which might bear the colour of a fault, without ſharp pu-] Dutch, Ls Sabat. The king ſet on foot a reformation in the ornaments m4 1. Toi 
nithment.“ . Sidney, b. ii.] To COUNTERPRO'VE. v. a. [from counter and prove. ] To] advantages of vur country. Syrtt. * 
3. A ſtratagem by which any contrivance is defeated. take off a deſign in black lead, or red chalk, by pafling it O, tave my country, heuv'n, ſhall be your laſt. +. Five To 
The matter being brought to a trial of ſkill, the counter- | through the rolling- preis with another piece of paper, both | 5. The inhabitants of any region, / 
online was only an act of felt-preſervation.  L"Eftrange. | being moiſtened with a ſponge. 2 | All the country, in a general voice, deil 

To COUNTERMINE., v. 4. from the noun.] I 7 COUNTERRO L. v. 4. | counter and roll. This is now Cry'd hate upon him; all their proyers and love | Put 
2. To delve a paflage into an enemy's mine, by which the | generally written as it is ſpoken, control.] To preſerve the Were fet on Hereford, Shake:/peare's Heary IV. p. 5. bat if 
powder may evaporate without miſchief. 5 power of detecting frauds by a counter account. [Col uNx TRY. ad). [This word is tcarcely uted out in couye- th 

2, Lo counterwork ; to defeat hy ſecret meafures, COUNTERRO'LMENT. 7. .. {from counterrol.] A counter] ſition. ] = V . | 

Thus infallibly it muſt be, if God do not miraculouſly | account; controlment. e -þ $6 WURR4- Furat; vUoek. ©” Th 
coumtesininè us, and do more for us than we can do againſt | This preſent manner of exerciſing of this office, hath ſo | Cannot a corntry wench know, that having received a il. yet th 
--...Ourlelves, „ | Decay of Piety. | many teſtimonies, interchangeable warrants, and counter- } ling from. one that owes her three, ant a ſhilling allo from Th; 
 COUxNTERMO'TION. v. f. [ counter and motion.] Contrary rolments, whereof each, running through the hands, and reſt- ] another that owes her three, that the remaining debts 1 ect x; mes 
motion; oppoſition of motion. | x ing in the power of ſo many ſeveral perſons, is ſufficient to | ot their hands are cqual? 5 Lale. be me 

Ihat reiiſtance is a coοter motion, or equivalent to one, is argue and convince all manner of falſhood. Bacon. I never meant any other, than that Mr. Trot houl! cn. 

plain by this, that any body which is preſſed, muſt needs | CO'UNTERSCARP. x. . [from counter and ſcarp.] In for- fine bimſelf to cortry dances. © Specinigr, NY 32h + Tor 
preſs again on the body that preſſes it. Digby on the Soul. | tification, is that ſide of the ditch which is next the camp, |. He comes no nearer to a politive, clear idea of a polituy I& 
It any of the returning ſpirits ſhould happen to fall foul | or properly the talus that ſupports rne earth of the covert- | infinite, than the cet fellow had of the water w your 
upon others which are outward bound, theſe countermotions | way; although by this term is often underitood the whole] yet co paſs the channel of the river where he ſtood. Race, [a 
would overſet them, or occaſion a later arrival. Collier. covert-way, with its parapet and glacis; and ſo it is to be Talk but with country people, or young people, and you a pul 
 COUNTERMU'RE. 2. ſ. [contremur, French.] A wall built | underſtood when it is ſaid the enemy lodged themſelves on | ſhall find that the notions they apply chis name to, arcto 004 one h. 
up behind another wall, to ſupply its place. | the counterſearp. Harris. | that nobody can imagine tic were taught by à rn ona Co 
The great ſhot flying continually through the breach, did | To COUNTER STC N. S. a. [from counter and ſign.] To fign | man. e . act. Th 
| heat down houſes; but the countermure, new built againſt an order or patent of a ſuperiour, in quality. of ſecretary, to | The low mechanicks of a courtry town do ſomewrhet cuts deuts 
the breach, ſtanding upon a lower ground, it ſeldom touched. | render the thing more Bey RR, Thus charters are ſigned | him. „ | 5 dit; ict 

7 | Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. | by the king, and counterſeoned by a ſecretary of ſtate, or lord Come, we'll e en to our country teat repair, 


CounTERNA'TURAL. adj. [ counter and natural.] Contrary | chancellor, | Chambers. | Phe native home of innocence and love. Neon. 
; 0 nan, 5; KEE 7 80 I | COUNTERTE NOR. 7. f. [from counter and tenor.] One of | 2. Remote from cities or courts, and ot an interett oppotite ta 
A conſumption is a counteruatural hectick extemmtion | the mean or middle parts of muſick; to called, as it were, that of courts. 5 | 


of the body. Harvey on Conſumptions. | oppoliteto the tenor. | | Harris | A country gentleman, learning Latin in the univerbty, t- 
CoOUNTERNO'ISE. . f. [counter and noiſe.] & found by | | i am deaf for two months together : this deafneſs unqua- | moves thence to his manſion-houfe. ET e 
which any other noiſe is overpowered. 8 lifies me for all company, except a few friends with courter- 3. Peculiar to a region or people. : 
25 ben endeavoured, either by a conſtant ſucceſſion of ſen- | rexor voices. | Sabi. She laughing the cruel tycant to (corn, ſpake in her col 
_ fual delights, to charm and lull afleep, or elſe, by a counter- | COUNTERT!'DE., 2. /. [connter and tide.] Contrary tide; language. | 2 Maecnoges, Vi. 27+ 
noiſe of revellings and riotous exceſſes, to drown the ſofter | fluctuations of the water, 1 | e 4. Rude; ignorant; untaught. | 1 ; E 
whiſpers of their conſcience. Calamy's Sermons. | Such were our countertides at land, and fo _ | We make a country man dumb, whom we will not ald 
COUNnTERO'PENING. 2. . [counter and opening.) An aper-| Preſaging of the fatal blow, „„ to ſpeak but by the rules of grammar. Dudens Pajrepus. 
ture or vent on the contrary fide. | | In your prodigious ebb and flow. _ _ Dryden, | CO'UNTRY MAN. 2. /. {from country and n. 
A tent, plugging up the orifice, would make the matter | COUNT ERTIME, 7. . {counter and time, contretemps, Fr.] r. One born in the ſame country, or te; of ground Lacke. 
rxäecur to the part diſpoſed to receive it, and mark the place | 1. The defence or reſiſtance of a horſe, that intercepts his ca- 8 See, who comes lere? | 
tor a counteropening. . Sharp's Surgery. | dence, and the meaſure of his manage. Farrier's Diet. | My countryman ; but yet I know bim not, Shak. Mache. 
CouNnNTERPA'CE.. . . [counter and pace.] Contrary mea- | 2, Defence; oppoſition. e orace, great bard, fo fate ordain'd, are; 
ſure; attempts in oppoſition to any ſcheme. | Let cheerfulneſs on happy fortune wait, | } | And bold as were his countrymen mn fight, 
When the leaſt courterpaces are made to theſe reſolutions, And give not thus the corntertime to fate. Did. Aur. | Bnatch'd their fair actions trom degrading proſe, 
it weill then be time enough for our malecontents. Sxvift, | COUNTERTVU'RN. 2. /. [counter and urn.] And ſet their battles in eternal light. 7 hgh 
 CO'UNTERPANE. 2. J. [ contrepoint, French. ] A coverlet tor | 'Tke cataſtaſis, called by the Romans Rande, the height | The Britiſh ſoldiers act with greater vigour under tie 
a bed, or any thing elſe woven in ſquares. It is ſometimes | and full growth ot the play, we may call properly the coz772- duct of one whom they do not confider only as We 5 w 
written, according to etymology, counterpoint. | | terturn, which deſtroys that expectation, embroils the action but as their countryman. Addiſon on the Stale gf tte Wel, 4 
In ivory coffers I have ſtufft my crowns; | in new dithculties, and leaves you far diſtant from that hope 2. Aruſtick ; one that inhabits the rural parts, 5 Ti 
In cypreis cheſts my arras counterpanes, Shakeſpeare. | in which it found you. Dryden on Dramatick Pos ſy. All that have bufineis to the court, and all cν¹j̃ e 
COUNTERPART. 2. J. [counter and part.] The correipond- | To COUNTERVAIL. v. a. [ contra and valeo, Latin.]| ing up to the city, leave their wives in the counuy. Ca. | 
ent part; the part which anſwers to another, as the two pa- To be equivalent to; to have equal force or value; to 0 3. A farmer; a huſbandman. 8 p. 
pers of a contract; the part which fits another, as the &ey of [| againſt with equal power. | | A countryman took a boar in his cor. L Hines W 
a cipher. 8 | In ſome men there may be found ſuch qualities as are able CO'UNTY. 7. /. { comte, Fr. eomitatus, Latin. 60 * 
In ſome things the laws of Normandy agreed with the laws | to countervailthoſe exceptions which might be taken againſt 1. A ſhire; that is, a circuit or portion of the beate I: 
of England; ſo that they ſeem to be, as it were, copies or them, and ſuch men's authority is not Fehtl to be ſhaken | which the whole land is divided, for the better ae u 1 
counterparts one of another. Hale's Com. Lax of England. | off. | et 1 b. ü. § 7. thereof, and the more eaſy adminiltration of diess %. "th 
An old fellow with a young wench, may pals for a coun- | And therewithal he fiercely at him flew, there is no part of the Kingdom, but what lieth within = . 
ter part of this table, DElraxge, Fab. 82.] And with important outrage him affaird; | county. Every county is governed by a yearly office 0 P. 
1 8 Oh counterpart | N Who, foon prepar'd to field, his {word forth drew, a ſheriff, who, among other duties heſonging to Ms «ihe h 
Of our ſoft ſex; well are you made our lords: I And him with equal valour coumtervail d. Fairy Queen. uts in execution all the commands and judgments 1 xy OJ; 
So bold, ſo great, ſo god- ike are you form'd, | The outward ftreams, which deſcend, mult be of fo much ing's courts. Of theſe counties tour are i rmed county 15. 
How can you love fo ſilly things as women? Dryden. force as to counterwail all that weight, whereby the aſcend- | palatines, as thit of Lancatter, Chetter, Durham, _— 
He is to conſider the thought of his author, and his words, ing ſide, in every one of theſe revolutions, does exceed the A county-palatine is a juriſdiction of {0 high.a nave d. 
and to find out the counterpart to each in another language.] other; and though this may be effected by making the wa-] whereas all pleas, touching the life and the m3 — or | Li 
| 2 DEE Dryden. | ter-wheels larger, yet then the motion will be fo flow, that] man, called pleas of the crown, and ordinarily of ur 
In the diſcovery the two different plots look like counter- the ſcrew will nor be able to ſupply the outward ſtreams. king's name, and which cannot pals in the yn ter fr N. 
parts and copies of one another. Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 267. | Wilkins's Dedalus. | other; the chief governors of theſe, by {poctal c we 0 7 | 
COUNTERPLE'A. u. ſ. [from counter and plea.) In law, a re- We are to compute, that, upon balancing the account, the king, ſent out all writs in their on Name, ON T 
Plication: as if a ſtranger to the action begun, defire to. be the profit at laſt will hardly counterwai the inconveniences things touching juſtice as abſotely as the piince us (; 
admitted to ſay what he can for the {ateguard of his eſtate; that go along with it. | L*Eftrange, Fable 112. in other counties, only acknowledging him their ſupel eilt. ma 
that which the demandant allegeth againſt this requeſt is | CounTrr val. 7, , [from the verb.] | fovercign. But this power has, by a Hatte in Hen vali ir 
called a counterploa, Coxvel. | 1. Equal weight; power or value ſufficient to obviate any ef-] his time, been much abr idged. Beſides the avove cke e Wie 
To COUNTERPLO'T. v. a. [counter and plot.] To oppotc fe ct or objec — oy : of both ſorts, there are likewiſe counties cor ores princes kt 
. one. machination by another; to obviate art by art. 2. That which has equal weight or value with ſomething elſe. | certain cities or ancient boroughs upon which l wh 
COUNTERPLO'T. 3. /. [trom the verb.] An artitice oppoſed Surely, the preſent pleaſure of a ſinful act is a poor cu. have e Fa good to beſtow. extraordinary 1 Cheer Ti 
to an artifice, | '  terwail for the bitterneſs of the review, which begins where | theſe London is one, York another, the city o beaded N 
The wolt here, that had a plot upon the kid, was con- the action ends, and lafts for ever. South's Sermons. | third, and Canterbury a fourth, And to theſe way. pon @ 0 
founded by a counterplot of the kid's upon the wolf; and | Cou NTERVIE'W, . fe [ counter and <enenv. many more; as the county of the town of BY and ihe bes 
ſuch a counterplot it was too, as the wolt, with all his ſaga- | 1. Oppoiition; a poſture in which two p tte, Hull, the county of the town of Haverford: -atiop, uid 
eity, was not able to ſmell out. LC Eftrange, Fab. 174. | Mean while, ere thus was fin'd and judg'd on carth, | county of Litchfield, County is, in anotner ate ty 
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\ Ame and his female. | | 


COU 


urt which the ſheriff keeps every month 


| co out. 8 
of Ferch, either by himlelt or his arg. Of theſe 

within cath with another, there are reckoned thirty-ſeven | 

8 beides twelve in Wales. Cob . 
© Engl: 


. wers unto their feveral counties, 
Piſcha! 3 th: Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
As we wh his death the laſt county {eflions, where he would 
fe a tice done to a poor widow-woman and her fa- 
e children. Addiſew's Speclator, Ne $17. 
{ger : | 
Al _ a lord: now wholly obſolete. 
A * zallant, young, and noble gentleman, | 
e Ju ee W keſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
The county Parts. nk or * 1 
ee Hugh Lupus county palatine of Cheſter, and gave 
per en to him and his heirs, to hold the fame ita lrbere 
ware _ gent Fox tenebat Angliam ad coronam. Davies. 
bs CGG (French. ] A motion m dancing, when one 
jel wh the bent and ſuſpended from the ground, and with 
6 pot he a motion is made forwards. Chambers, 
bbpl E. 1. ſ. (couple, Fr. copula, Latin. 
un or tye that holds dogs together. 
I'l oy ples with her 
tl wife; I'll go in ee, WI er, 
3 bach I feel and Tee no further truſt her. Shakeſp. 
2 re with friends as it is with dogs in corples; 


dis in ſome 111 um ; "Fay 
1 6 hould-be of the ſame ſize and humour. L'Eftrange. 


e en up by a cle of ſhepherds, and by them 
wrought to life again. AI 3 70 
\ ichoolmafter, wh ſhall teach my ſon and your's, I w1 
wier yea, though the three do colt me a couple of hundred | 
BE Rn aft > TIN Alcham. 
A piece of cryſtal incloſed a couple of drops, which looked 
le water when they were ſhaken, though perhaps they are 
Ming but bubbles of air. Adcdifon's Remarks on taly. 
Be aiding one to one, we have the e ar S 


KA! nas . 


cube, 


So thall all the corples three, 
Frer true in loving be. 
g | Oh! alas! 
ache, that *twixt heaven and earth 1 5 
cht thus have ſtood, begetting wonder, 1 
You gracious couple do. Shakeſpeare's Winter"s Tale. 
T have read of a teigned commonwealth, where the mar- 
red couple are permitted, before I contract, to ſee one 
Aether naked. acon's New Atlantis. 
l laid: the careful couple join their tears, 
And then invoke the gods with pious 8 hf pn 
7 A * Yo *** . " > . t e drogen 0 one 
All ſuccecting generations of men are the progeny | 
prumittVe couples = 5 
GUO PLE. v. a. [cofuꝶ, Latin.] 
1. Io chain together. 5 5 | 
Huntiman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds 
Leech Merriman, the poor cur is imbolt; 


1 To join one to another. LS | 
What greater ills have the heaven's in ſtore, 5 
To couple coming harms with ſorrow paſt. Sidney, b.\. 
Ani! wherefoe'er we went, like Juno's ſwans, Z 
dull we went coupled and inſeparable. Shakeſpeare. 
Put the taches into the loops, and couple the tent together, 
that if may be one. 


Their concern ments were ſo coupled, that if nature had not, 
yer their religions would have made them brothers. South. 


4 To marry ; to wed; to join in wedlock. _ 
I hall reſoice to ſee you ſo coupled, as may be fit both for 
your honour and your ſatisfaction. 3 Sidney. 
[am juſt going to alliſt with the archbiſhop, in degrading 
apafoa who couples all our beggars, by which I ſhall make 
de happy man. 5 Scott. 
CO upls. vin. To join in embraces. ge ef : 
The fountains of waters there being rare, divers forts of 
beats come from ſeveral parts to drink; and ſo being re- 
nelle d, fall to couple, and. many times with teveral Kinds. 


Bacon s Natural Hiftory, No 77. | 


xe Thou with thy luſty crew, 
Caſt wanton eyes on the —_— ot men, | 
And coupled with them, and 


meung together of brutes of ſeveral ſpecies, at water, and 


"rromicuous couplings of males and temales of ſeveral 


lecies, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
ü After this alliance, ä 

let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with ſheep, 

Ard every creature couple with his foe. 
"ULE-BEGGAR.. 2. /. [ couple and beggar} Onethat makes 
tus dutinels to marry beggars to each other, ; 

No couple-beggar in the land, 
Eer om d ſuch numbers hand in hand. 
derber. x. /. [French.} ; e 
Le verſes; a pair of Himes. 1 
Then would they caſt away their pipes, and holding hand 


- mad, dance by the only cadence of their voices, which | | 
x) would ule in ſinging ſome ſhort couplets, whereto the one | 
Sidney, b. i. 


ll beginning, the other half ſhould anſwer. 
"Then at the la, an only couplet fraught | 
k ith ſome unmeaning thing they call a thought; 
N «1s Alexandrine ends the long, 0 i 

i, like a wounded inake, drags its flow length along. 


* Pope I cannot read a line, 
with a ſigh I with it mine; 
den he can in one couplet fix 

.de tale than J can do in ſix, —— 
Ales me ſuch a jealous fit, 

Tel Pox take him and his wit. 
ur; as of doves. 2 2 

. 88 patient as the female dove, 
fis cia, her Folden couplets are diſclos'd, 

0 VR tree will ſit drooping, _ Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


. j. [couroge, Fr. from cor, Latin.] Bravery ; | 


* ys 1 * - . 2 
** lortitude; ſpirit of enterpriſe. 
1 


© Ihe king becoming graces 
late, patience, courage, Cre 5 eee eee 
no reliſh of them. fe Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Now min Pp Their diſcipline 
Hon Sed With their courage. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
pe ums their courage : from their tow'rs fey 


er d 5 throw 


Garage, tar ud double force, and drive the foe. Dryden. 
an when - ous from conititution, very often torſakes 
© nin&tin t 7 8 for it; and when it is only a kind 
dent or dite oul, it breaks out on all occaſions, without 
Ke of our 1 retion. That courage which ariſes from the 
Ki us Y, and from the fear of offending Him that 
Wide dictates f ys man uniform manner, and according 
Ning poof Highe reaſon, = Addiſon's Guardian. 
ide misfortune, want of common courage was the cauſe 


"Macro OP ; a Ao 
er. 73 dj. {from cour e.] eee 


head: why, he is able to lead her a couranto. Shakeſpeare. 


Bentley's Sermons. | 


3 7. Progreſs from one gradation to another. 
And cevple Clowder with the deep-mouth'd Brach. Shak. | | 


0 ! Exod: xxvi. 11. 
They behold your chaſte converſation coupled with fear. 
Os | Dos e. 


That man makes a mean figure m the eyes of reaſon, who | 
s mealurmg ſyllables and coupling rhimes, when he ſhould | 
be mending his own foul, and ſecuring his own N li 

| _ 5 Pope. 


| got a race. Par. Regained. | 
Unt great e hed brutes in Africa, is by reaſon of the 


Dryden. 


+  Sevift, 


ope's Eſſa) on Criticiſm... 


Sevift, | 


His is very courageous mad, about his throwing into the 
water. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 


And he that is courageous among the mighty, ſhall flee 
away naked in that day. | Amos, Ii. 16. 


choſe then to magnify his othce when ill men conſpired to 
leſſen it. Bs Atterbury's Sermons, 
98 rhe EOUSLY, adv, [ from courageous. ] Bravely; ſtoutly; 
y. 8 
Ihe king the next day preſented him battle upon the plain, 
the fields there being open and champaign: the earl courage- 
oufly came down, and joined. battle with him. Bacon. 
COURA'GEOUSNESS, 7. .. [ from courageous.) Bravery; bold- 
nets ; ſpirit; courage. 


that they had to tight for their country, durtt not try the 
matter by the ſword. 5 | 
COURANT. 
COU'RANTO. 
1. Animble dance. | | | | 
_ Fil like a maid the better, while T have a tooth in my 


2. Any thing that ſpreads quick, as a paper of news. 
To COURB. v. x. ¶ courber, French.] To bend; to bow; to 
ſtoop in ſupplication. Es | 
In the fatneſs of theſe purſy times, 
Virtue itſelf of vice mult pardon beg, | 
Yea, courb and woo, tor leave to do it good. Shakeſþ. 
COURIER, A. /. [ courier, French. ] A meflenger ſent in haite; 
an expreſs; a runner. Saget 
Is met a courier, one mine ancient friend. Shak. Timon. 
This thing the wary baſſa well perceiving, for more aſſur- 
ances, by ſpeedy courzers advertiſed Solyman of the taking 
of Tauris, and cf the enemy's purpoſe, requeſting him witn 
COURSE. 2. /. [courſe, Fr. curſus, Latin.] 
1. Race; career. ö 5 | 
And ſome ſhe arms with ſinewy force, ä | 
And tome with ſwiftneſs in the ce. Cowley, 
ferred the courſe of a rtver. 
F And when we had finiſhed our courſe from Tyre, we came 
to Ptolemais. LE TIE e e, KK 7: 
Alight, by which the Argive ſquadron ſteers 
3. Tilt; act of running in the liſts. 5 
gut this hot knight was cooled with a fall, which, at the 
third cozr/e, he received of Phalantus. Slalncy. 
4. Ground on which a race is run. . 
5. Track or line in which a ſhip ſails, or any motion is per- 
formed. VVV = 
6. Sail; means by which the courſe is performed. 


and top-ſails. Raleig 

os If ſhe live long, 1 
And in the end meet the old cou of death, 
Women will all turn monſters. 


mutt not be altered by another diſputant in the cour/e of the 
diſputation. | 955 N 8 Watts. 
8. Order of ſucceſſion; as, every one in his courſe, 
If any man {peak in an unknown tongue, let it be by two, 
or at the molt by three, and that by cour/e; and let one in- 
terpret. 1 Sr 1 Cor, XIV. 27. 
9. Stated and orderly method. „ 8 
Ihe duke cannot deny the courſe of law. 


directed the courſe of its deſcent and conveyance, no body 
can ſucceed to this title of the firſt Ruler. Locle. 
10. Series of ſucceſſive and methodical procedure. 
The glands did reſolve during her * of phyſick, and 
ſhe continueth very well unto this day. 


thodical ſeries. Hence our courſes of philotophy, anatomy, 
_ chemiſtry, and mathematics. C 
12, Conduct; manner of procceding. 
with himiclf what cozrſe were beſt for him to take. Knolles. 
ſery, took the beſt courſe he po ibly could to eſtabliſh a com- 
monwealth in Ireland. 3 . 
le placed commiſſioners there, who governed it only in a 
courſe of diſcretion, part martial, part civil. Dawes. 
Give willingly what I can take by force 


be to much need of common rewards and puniſhments. Locke. 
| Tis time we ſhould decree __ 
What courſe to take. 8 Aaddiſon's Cato. 
The ſenate obſerving how, in all contentions, they were 
forced to yield to the tribunes and people, thought it their 
wileft courſe to give way allo to time. 
13. Method of lite; train of actions. | pant 
A woman of ſo working a mind, and ſo vehement ſpirits, 
as it was happy ſhe took a good courſe; for otherwiſe 1t would 
have been terrible. - = Sidney. 
| His addiction was to courſes vain ; EY 
His companies unletter'd, rude and ſhallow; 
: Men will fay, 5 
That beauteous Emma vagrant —_ took, 
Her father's houſe and civil life forſook. 
14. Natural bent ; uncontrolled will. 


15. Catamenia. | 55 
The like happens upon the ſtoppage of women's courſes, 
which, if not ſuddenly looked to, ſets them aan a into 

a conſumption, dropſy, or ſome other dangerous diſeaſe. 


Harwvey on Conſumptions. 
16. Orderly ſtructure. 55 


The tongue defileth the whole body, and ſetteth on fire 
the courſe of nature. James, ili. 6. 


of the ſame height, throughout the whole length of the build- 
| ng, and not interrupted by any aperture. 
18. Series of conſequences. | 
Senſe is of courſe annex'd to wealth and power; | 
No mule is proof againſt a golden ſhow'r. Garth. 
With a mind unprepoſſeſſed by doctors and commentators 
of any ſect, whoſe reaſonings, interpretation and language, 
which I have been uſed to, will of courſe make all chime that 
way; and make another, and perhaps the genuine meaning of 
the author, ſeem! harſh, ſtrained, and uncouth to me. Locke, 
19. Number of diſhes ſet on at once upon the table. 
Worthy fir, thou bleed"it : | 
Thy exerciſe hath been too violent | : 
For a ſecond courſe of fight. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Then with a ſecond cour/e the tables load, 
And with full chargers offer to the god. Dryden's An. 
. You are not to waſh your hands *till after you have ſent 


& 
"Ping; arenturous har 7; ltout, 


= 


up your ſecond courſe, 


Let us imitate the couragzous example of St. Paul, who | 


Nicanor hearing of the manlineſs and the courageonſneſs | 


| | 2 Mac. xiv. 18. 
fn. ſ. [ courante, French.] See CORANT. | | 


3. To put to ſpeed; to force to run. 


all ſpeed to repair with his army to Tauris. Knolles's Hiftory, but the ſherris warms it, an 
Shak. Midſam. Night's Dream. | 2. Paſlage from place to place; progrets: To this may be re- 


Their ſilent courſe to Ilium's well known ſhore, Denham. 1 


To the courſes we have deviſed ſtudding-ſails, 5 > nh * 


| Shakeſp. King Lear. | 
When the ſtate of the controverſy is plainly determined, it | 


+ Shakeſp. | _ 
If God, by his revealed declaration, firſt gave rule to any | 
man, he, that will claim by that title, mutt have the ſame | _ 
politive grant of God for his ſucceſſion; for, if it has not | 


. 


ch tſeman's Surgery. | 
11. The elements of an art exhibited and explained, in a me- 


'hambers. | - 


That worthy deputy _ nothing but a common mi- 
{ 


Dawes on Ireland. | 


And know, obedience is your ſafeſt courſe. Dryd. Auren. | 
Hut it a right courſe be taken with children, there will not 


_ Sevift, | 


His hours fill'd up with riots, banquets, ſports. Shakeſp. 


Prior. 


It is beſt to leave nature to her courſe, who is the ſoverei gn | 
| phyſician in moſt diſeaſes. Za Temple. 
. So every ſervant took his courſe, | ; 
And, bad at firſt, they all grew worſe. _ Prior. 


| 


| 17. [In architecture.] A continued range of ſtones, level or | 


Harris. 


b 


Swwift's Directions to the Cook. | 


So quick retires each flying courſe, you'd ſwear 
Sancho's dread doctor and his wand was there. Pope, 
20. Regularity ; ſettled rule. | | | 
Neither ſhall I be fo far wanting to myſelf; as not to deſire 
a patent, granted of courſe to all uſeful projeRtors. Swift. 
21, Empty form. | 
Men talk as if they believed in God, but they live as if 
they thought there was none; their vows and promiſes are 
no more than words of courſe. L'Eftrange, Fab. 47. 
To COURSE. v. 4. {from the noun.} capa 
1. To hunt; to purſue, _ 
The big round tears h | 
Cours d one another down his innocent noſe 
In r chaſe. 605, /grah As You Like It. 
he king is hunting the deer; I am courfing myſelf. 
3 | Shakeſpeare's Love's Labour Loft, 
Wöbere's the thane of Cawdor ? | 
We conrsd him at the heels, and had a purpoſe 
To be his purveyor, |. ' Shakeſpeart's Macbeth. 


| 2. To purſue with dogs that hunt in view, 


It would be tried alſo in flying of hawks, or in co of 

a deer, or hart, with greyhounds. Bacor's Natural Hytory. 
Lam continually ſtarting hares for you to courſe: we were 
certainly cut out for one another; for my temper quits an 


amour juſt where thine takes it up. 
When chey have an appetite 
To venery, let them not drink nor eat, 


* 


And cure them oft, and tire them in the heat. May's Firg, 


0 COURSE. S. 1. To run; to rove about, | 
Swift as quickſilver it courſes through 8 
The nat'ral gates and allies of the body. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
The blood, before cold and ſettled, left the liver white and 
ale, which.1s the badge of e and cowardice; 


wards to the parts extreme. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
She did ſo co o'er my exteriours, with ſuch a greedy 


up like a burning-glats. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Len brace and more of greyhounds, ſnowy fair, 
Andtall as tags, ranloofe, and cord around his chair. 
1 ee 83 * Dryden. 
. OT OR All, at once _ 8 
Relapſing quick, as quickly re- aſcend | 
And mix, and thwart, extinguiſh, and renew, 
All ether cour/irg in a 9 light. Thomſon's Autumn. 
CO'URSER, 2. f. from courſe; courfier, French. 
I. A lvitthaorlez a war horie : a word not uſed in proſe. 
So proudly pricketh on his courſer ſtrong, 
And Atm 45 pricks with ſpurs of ſhame and wrong. 
e _ 
Then to his abſent . — the King decreed 
A pair of cour/ers, born of heav*nly breed; 
Who from their noftrils breath'd etherial fire, 


I' impatient courſer pants in every vein, 
And, pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain; 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already croſs'd, 
And, ere he tarts, a thouſrnd ſteps are loſt, 
2. One who purtues the ſport of courting hares. 


BR Pope. 


A leafh is a leathern thong, by which a falconer holds his 


hawk, or a cour/er leads his greyhound. _ Hanmer | 
COURT, ». /. | cour, Fr. koert, Dut. curtis, low Latin.] 
1. 1 where the prince reſides; the palace. 7 
lere do you keep a hundred knights and ſquires, 
Men fo diſorderly, fo debauch'd and bold, i 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
 Shews like a riotous inn; Epicuriſm and luſt, 
Make it more like a tayern, or a brothel, © 
Than a grac'd palace. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


It ſhall be an habitation of dragons, and a court for o Is. 
i FFF IJſaiab, xxvi 13. 


His care and exadtneſs, that every man ſhould have his 


due, was ſuch, that you would think he had never ſeen a 
court: the politeneſs and civility with which this juſtice was 
ed, would convince you he never had lived out of _ 
1 3 3 wy ogy rs = 
A ſupplant to your royal court I come. e's in 
h | 2. The hall er 3 het jultice is ſtoned, ; * 
Grittus perceiving the danger he was in, began to doubt | 


adminiſtr 
one. | 


| Are you acquainted with the difference | 
That holds this preſent queſtion in the court? Shakeſp. 
St. Paul being brovght unto the higheſt court in Athens, 


ing Jeſus and the reſurrection, took occaſion to imprint on 
thoſe magiſtrates a future ſtate. Atterbury's Sermons. 
LN _ ſpace before a houſe, _ 


ou mult have, before you come to the front, three courts : 


the ſame, but more garniſhed, with little turrets, or other 

_ embellifaments upon the wall; and a third court, to ſquare 
wy the front, not to be built but incloſed with a naked 
wall. | 
Suppoſe it were the king's bedchamber, yet the meaneſt 
man in the tragedy muſt come and diſpatch his buſineſs, rather 
than in the lobby or court yard (which is fitter tor him,) for 
fear the ſtage ſhould be cleared, and the ſcenes broken. 


{tones. - | 
5. Perſons who compole the retinue of a prince. 
Their wiſdom was ſo highly eſteemed, that ſome of them 

were always employed to follow the courts of their kings to 

adviſe them. | | 


7. Any juriſdiction, military, civil, or eccleſiaſtical, 
It any noiſe or ſoldier you perceive | | 
Near to the wall, by ſome apparent fign © 
Lt us have knowledge at the court of guard. Shak. H. VI. 
| The archbiſhop -— 
Of Canterhury, accompanicd with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, ET 
Held a late court at Dunſtable. Shakejpoarc's Henry VIII. 
I have at laſt met with the proceedings of the cu,? baron, 
held in that behalf. Spettator, Nv 623. 
8. The art of pleaſing ; the art of inſinuation. | 
Haſt thou been never baſe ? Did love ne'er bend 
Thuy frailer virtue to betray thy friend? 
Flatter me, make thy court, and ſay it did; 
Kings in a crowd would have their vices hid. 
Some ſort of 'pcople, placing a great part of their happi- 


neſs in ſtrong drink, are always forward to make court to 
my young malter, by offering that which they love beit _ 


. themlelves. Locke, § 13. 
I have been conſidering why poets have ſuch ill ſucceſs in 
making their court, ſincè they are allowed to be the great-t 
and bel of all flatterers : the defect is, that they flatter only 
in print or in writing. es Sail to Gay. 
9. It is often uſed in compoſition in molt of it's ſenſes. 
To COURT. v. &. (from the noun.] I 
1. To woo; to ſolicit a woman to marriage. 
Follow a ſhadow, it flies you | 
Seem to fly it, it will purſue: 5 © 
So court a miſtreſs, the denies you; 
Let her alone, the will court you. Ben. Johnſon's Forcſt.. 
Fir d with her love, and with ambition led, 
Theneighb'ring princes court her nuptial bed. Dry, LA. 
Alas! Sempronius, would'f thou talk of love 
To Marcia, whilit her father's life's in danger? 5 
— | Mt 
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Congreve's Old Bach. 


makes it cour/e from the in- 


intention, that the appetite of her eye did ſeem to ſcorch me 


Queen, b. ii. cant. 5. ſlant. 38. 


Whom Circe ſtole from her celeſtial fire. Dryder's An, | 


to give an account of the doctrine he had preached, concern 


a green court plain, with a wall about it; a ſecond court ct 
Bacon, Eſſay 46. 


l ryd. I 
4. A ſmall opening incloſed with houſes and paved with broad 


| cc Semple. - 
6. Perſons who are aſſembled for the adminiſtration of juſtice. 


Dryd. Aurenmg. 


—— — 


cou 80 0 


Thou might'ſt as well court the pale tembling veſtal, 2. One that courts dr ſolicits the favour of anotlier. | cavſe which prevails on us to complimen | 
While ſhe beholds the holy flame expiring. Addi/. Cato. at | | great, toapplaud the libertine, and kluger 
Ev'n now, when ſilent {corn is all they gain, | Made thee, all honour'd honeſt Roman Brutus, | NT OG i thy propha: 
1 of . , . . " Add 
A thouſand court you, though they court in vain. Pope. With the arm'd rett, courtzers of beauteous freedom, CO'WARDLINESS. #. ſ. [from egy E Seri. 
2. Jo ſolicit; to ſeek. 6 To drench the capitol? Shakeſp. Autony aud Cleopatra. cowardice, e ma, 
Their own eaſe and ſatisfaction would quickly teach chil- There was not among all our princes a greater courtzer of | Co'warDLY. adj. {from coauard ] > he 
dren to court commendation, and avoid doing what they the people than Richard the IIId. not out of tear, but wit- | 1, Feartul; timorous ; pubillanimons 
tound condemned, Locke on Education, & 59. | dom. | Suckling, An Egypiian ſopthiayer made Antonius heli 
3. To flatter; to endeavour to pleaſe. CO'URTINE. See CURTAIN, | | ; genius, viherwiſe brave and confident ee lere tha tis 
COURT-CHAPLAIN. z. /. [courtand chaplain.) One who at- CO'URTLIKE. adj. [court and life.] Elegant; polite. of Octavius poor and cexvardly. Bacon * 17. % Min 
tends the king to celebrate the holy office. Our Engliſh tongue is, I will not tay as facred as the He- Let all ſuch as can enlarge their conſe ate Hift, No 942 
\ The maids of honour have been fully convinced by a fa- | brew, or as learned as the Greek, but as fluent as the Latin, | ſtyle a cowardly ſilence in Chriſt's cubs os like hel, a. 
mous courtchaplain. Swift. | as courteous as the Spaniſh, as courtlike as the French, and that Chriit will one day {corn them EY Ucretion, bee 
 CourT-par. 2. /. [court and day.) Day on which juſtice as amorous as the Italian. Camden Remains. | 2. Mean; befitting a coward, : Saut. Stray; 
is ſolemnly adminittered. 85 CO'URTLINESS. 7. /. [from court 9.) Elegance of manners ; | I do find it coxvardly, and vile 
The judge took time to deliberate, and the next court-day | grace of mien; complaiſance; civility. .. For fear of what might tall lo to reve 
he ſpoke. Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. | COURTLY. adj, [from court. Relating or retaining to the The time of life. : Shale 1 
COURT-DRESSER. 7. /. [court and dreſſer.) One that drelles | court; elegant; ſoft; flattering. _ | Co'war DLY. adv. In the manner of acwir d. Vadis (t, . 
the court, or perſons of rank; a flatterer. I „ In our own time, (excuſe tome courtly ſtrains) Ile ſnarply reproved them as men of n cg Ich 
There are many ways of fallacy; ſuch arts of giving co- | No whiter page than Addiſon's remains. Pope's Ep. of Hor. | moſt coxvardly turned their backs upon their Wi ag 
lours, appearances and reſemblances, by this court-drefer, | CO'URTLY. adv. In the manner of courts; elegantly. Co'wARDSHIP, 2. /. [from coward) he mies, Kada. 
fancy. | | Lecke. | They can produce nothing fo courtly writ, or which ex- litics of a coward; meannels : a word Ns TRE or 
Coukr-FAvouk. 2. /. Favours or benefits beſtowed by | preſſes ſo much the converſation of a gentleman, as Sir John Avery diſhonelt paltry boy, and More key 
princes. : Suckling. oo ooes on Dramatick Poetry. | hare: his diſhoneſty appears in leaving h is e bar 


We part with the bleſſings of both worlds for pleaſures, Co uRT SHIP. A. . [from court. 


cellity, and denying him, and for his here in :. 
. g . » . . - - 4 3 Ol 1 CC 7 
court ad ours, and commiſſions; and at laſt, when we have 1. The act of ſoliciting favour, | 5 CW 4 


Bip alk Fast. 


WR : : q „ pe" 
ſold ourſelves to our luſts, we grow ſick of our ms He paid his court/hip with the croud, | To CO'WER. v. n. C caurrian, Welch rz, 'F ed Nevis 
| 2 | | | I' Eftrange. As far as modeſt pride allow'd. _ Swift. | borrowed from the manner in which Ace Gol, "Ol Petia 
_ CovurT-HAND. . ſ. [court and hand.] The hand or man- | 2. The ſolicitation of a woman to marriage. To tink by bending the knees; to itoop : 97 * ber kus. 
ner of writing uſed in records and judicial proceedings. He merry, and employ your chicfelt thoughts Lei the pail be put over the man's — 1 * 
He can make obligations, and write court-hand. Shakeſp. To courtſhip, and ſuch fair oſtents of love, then he cover down, and the pail be preſlacd * Water, and 
CouRT-LADY. 2. /. {court and lady.] A lady converſant orf Ass ſhall conveniently become you there. Shalteſp. | 85 Barcn's Ne i1 OWN With hin. 
empoyer in court. | | „ | In tedious cour:/hip we declare our pain, The ſplitting rocks coxver'd in the tk; ory, N* 155, 
The fame ſtudy, long continued, is as intolerable to them, And ere we kindnels find, firſt meet difdain. Dryden, And would not daſh me with their ras; I) 105 lands, 
zs the appearing Yong in the ſame clothes or faſhion is to a Every man inthe time of courthip, and in the firſt entrance As thus he ſpake, each bird and — bebel! Wa 
court-lady. 80 | Locke. of marriage, puts on a behaviour like my corre{pondent'sF Approachirg two and two; theſe conv'rin Ro 
Co'vRTEOUS. adj. [courtois, French. ] Elegant of manners; holiday ſuit. Addiſou's Guardian, No 113] wh blandiſhment, each bird ſtoop'd on hi RE. 
polite; well-bred; full of acts of reſpet., | 3+ Civility; clegarce of manners. ep. Our dame fits coxw'ring o'er a Eiechen fire; . "oh, 
| He hath deſerved worthily of his country); My Corus to an univerſity, | | I draw freih air, and nature's works admire D dow: rt 
And this aſcent is not b 5 eaſy degrees, oy. My modetty 1 give to ſoldiers bare; | 2 Co'w1sH. adj. [from To coxv, to awe ] Timo CS 
As thoſe who have been ſupple and courteous to the people] My patience to a gameſter's ſhare, - Donne. mean; pulillanimous cowardly, 5 
: | © Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | COUSIN. u. J. pooh Fr. conſanguineus, Lat.] Any one It is the coww/h terrour of his ſpirit, - 
They are one while courteous, civil, and obliging; but, | collaterally related more remotely than a brother or tilter, That dares not undertake : he'll not feel Ae 
within a ſmall time after, are ſupercilious, ſharp, trouble Macbeth unfeam'd him froin the nape to th' chops, Which tie him to an anſwer... Shakeſpeare, 55 
tome, fierce, and exceptions. South's Sermons. | And fix'd his head upon our battlements. | CO'WKEEPER.: z. /. ¶ conv and keeper.) One uh leben Hs, 
'CO'URTEOUSLY. adv. [from courtecus.] Reſpectfully; ci- | -h, valiant co worthy gentleman. SHH Mach. to keep cows. | n duden n 
villy; complaiſantly. | | -- 4. +... Sybalt, my + 04 O, my brother's child! - d he terms coxvteeper and hogherd, are not to be ne 
| He thought them to be gentlemen of much more worth | Unhappy fight! alas, the blood is ſpill'd | our poetry; but the . re e onda 
ä e. a 8 | | | a wet? Bet earns 18 1Þ LE poetry; but the are no finer words in the Greek 1. 
than their habits bewrayed, yet he let them courteoufly pals. | Ot my dear kintman, Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Fuliet. 1ape. 7 Broome's Notes on th YR 
TOES Id = 7 | | otton. Thou art, great lord, my father's ſiſter's ton, COWL 7. /. {cvgle, Saxon; cucullus, Latin ] dar” > 
Whilſt Chriſt was upon earth, he was not only eaſy of And couſin german to great Priam's ſeed, Shakefp. | 1. A monk's hood. „„ 
acceſs, he did not only courteouſly receive all that addreſſed | 2, A title given by the king to a nobleman, particularly to Lou may imagine that Francis Cornfield di At 
themſelves to him, but alſo did not diſdain himſelf to travel | thoſe of the council. „„ „ elbow, when he had ſwectly invented, to fignity wigs 2: 
up and down the country. | Calamy's Sermons. | COW. u. /. [in the plural, anciently ke, or keen, now com-] Saint Francis with his friery coxvl in A Peat prod Prins. 
He arrived at the coaft of Alcinous, who, being prevailed | monly c92vs; cu, Sax. koe, Dutch. } The female of the bull) What differ more, you cry, than crown 2nd r 
upon by the glory of his name, entertained him courteorfly. | the hurncd animal with cloven teet, kept for her milk and | Vl tell you, friend, a wiſe man and a fool. Pepe'; 77 
| Broome's Notes on the Ody/jcy. | calves, | 2. A veſſel in which water is carried on a pole between t- 
Co'UnTEOUSNESS. 2. /. [from courteous. } Civility z com- We ſee that the horns of oxen and coxvs, for the moſt pact, | COWL-STAFF, 2. . [coxvl and flaf.} The taff on whuck a 
plailance. * 7 5 I | are larger than the bulls; which is cauſed by abundance of | veſſel is ſupported between two men. 8 
CouxTESAN. [ 1. ſ. [ cortiſana, low Latin. ] A womanof the | moiſture, which in the horns of the bull taileth, Bacen. | Mounting him upon a cowl-faf, 
Co'uvkTEzZAN.y town; aproſtitute; a ſtrumpet. | Atter the fever is diminiſhed, aſſes and goats milk may be Which (toſſing him lomething high) | 
= Tis a brave night to cool a courtezan. Shak. K. Lear. | necellary; yea, a diet of cows milk alone. #iſeman's Surgery. | He apprehended to be Pegatus, © © Sully 
With them there are no ſtews, no diſſolute houſes, no | Then, leaving in the fields his grazing cows, The way by a cos Haff is ſafer : the Raf mutt have, 
courteſans, nor any thing of that kind; nay, they wonder, | He fought himſelf ſome hoſpitabie howe: ©, | bunch in the middle, tomewhat wedge-like, an covered wit | 
with deteſtation, at you in Europe, which permit ſuch | Good Creton entertain'd his godlike guelt, Dryd. Fables. a ſoft bolſter. | 1 | l 


—B· ³·. Bacon's New Atlantis. To Cow. v. 4. {from coxvard,*by contraction. ] To depreſs Co ws kr. u. J. Ceurlippe, Saxon, as ſome think, trom the: 
27 Tic Corinthian is a column, laſciviouſly decked like a | with fear; to opprels with habitual timidity. I | - reſemblance of ſcent to the breath of a cow; perhaps from 


,, ; BE Motton. Macdu "was from his mother's womb Ne growing much in paſture- grounds, and oficn mectny ts 
Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love with Rhodope the | Vntimely Vipp'dom—_ 5 cow's Up.] | „ 
courtexan, ſpent his whole eſtate upon her. Addiſon's Spe. | ——Accuricd be that tongue that tells me ſoz; 0 {| _ Cori is alſo called pagil, grows wild in the meadow:, Gl 
Co'uRTESY. . /. [ courtoifie, Fr. cortefia, Italian, ] Poor it hath coao'd my better part of man. Shak, Macbeth. and is a ſpecies of PRI1MROsE, which fee. - Nil. Cit: 
1. Elegance of manners; civility z complaifance, | [Huy reaſon of their frequent revolts they have drawn upon | He might as well ſay, that a coxv/lip is as white as a lily. 1 
Dir, you are very welcome to our houſe | themſelves the preſſures of war ſo often, that it ſeems to have > f Sidney, bus 
"us N appear in other wa s than words, {omewhat cob d their ſpirits. Hobel s Vocal Foreft.| © Where the bee ſucks, there ſuck ; oY 114 
Therefore I ſcant this breathing courteſy. Shak. M. of Ven. | For when men by their wives are cow” d, In a coxy/lip's bell I lie. Shakeſpeare's Teri, 
Who have {cen his eſtate, his hoſpitality, his courteſy to] Their horns of courle are underſtood. Hudibras, P. ii. c. 2 Thy little ſons | * 
| ſtrangers. | | Peacham. | COW-HERD. 7. . ¶ con and hy, Sax. a keeper.] One whoſe | Permit me to range the paſtures : gladly they | r 
He, ho was compounded of all the elements of affabilityÞ occupation is to tend cows, . IS Will mow the coxfpp polies, faintly ſweet, Phil. Te 
and courteſy towards all kinds of people, brought himſelf | COW-HOUSE. z. /. [cow and voſe.] The houſe in which COWS-LUNGWORT. 2. /. See MULLEN, of which it 34 
to a habit of neglect, and even of rudenels towards the | kine are kept. 7 5 8 ipecies. | | | GER Ale. 7 
queen. | 3 ENG Clarendon. You mult houſe your milch-cows, that you give hay to in | CO/XCOMB. 2. /. [cock and comb, corrupted from ccf cc £4 
So gentle of condition was he known, I. your cox-houſe all might, Mortimer. | 1. The top of the head. „ * 
| That through the court his courteſy was blown. Dryden. | COW-LEECH. 7. J. [cow and leech.] One who protetles to] As the ceckney did to the eels, when ſhe put them I be L 
2. An act of civility or reſpect. | 155 LED cure diſtempered cows, _ Gangs . 2 | pally alive; ſhe rapt them o' th" cc with a ſtick, al iv 
| Fair Sir, you ſpit on me laſt Wedneſday; | 4 To COW-LEECH. wv.n. To profeſs to cure cows. 4 cried down, wantons, down. Shakeſbeare's Ning Liar. 
[ You ſpurn'd me ſuch a day; another time Though there are many pretenders to the art of farrier- | 2. Ihe comb retembling that of a cock, which licenled tous 1A 
44 You call'd me dog; and for theſe courtefiess ] ing and corv-leeching, yet many of them are very ignorant, wore formerly in heir caps. + A 
1 ö In lend you thus much money. Shak. Merch. Venice. eſpecially in the country. Mortimer's Huſbandry. | There take my coxcomb : why, this fellow has baniſked bea 
| j | Repole you there, while I to the hard houle | COw-WEED. 2. /. [coxv and wweed.} A ſpecies of chervil; | two of his daughters, and did the third a bletling Saints 300 
40 Return, and force their ſcanted courteſy. Shak, K. Lear, | which fee. | 5 je | fe will: if thou follow him, thou mutt needs wear my coxc2ns. 5 
k | When I was laſt at Exeter, | COW-WHEAT. 2.0% from coxv and æaοt. !! | 141 . — Shakeſpecrt. 27 
4 *J!] The mayor in courteſy ſhew'd me the caſtle. & bak. R. III. Ihe leaves of this plant grow oppoſite by pairs: the flower | 3- A fop ; a ſuperficial pretender to knowledge or accomp-t- Cat 
31 Sound all the lofty inſtruments of war, I  conlilts of one leaf; is of an anomalous figure, and divided | ments. TR Ny 
1 And by that muſick let us all embrace; II into two lips, the uppermoſt of which has a ſpur, but the | : I ſent to her, . 
1 For heav'n to earth ſome of us never ſhall | underone is intire: the fruit is round, and divided into two By this ſame coxcomb that we have i th' wind, 5 
1. A ſecond time do ſuch a courteſy. Shakeſþ. Henry IV. cells, containing feeds reſembling grains of wheat. This Tokens and letters, which ſhe did reſend. Salef cn, ory 
; 6 Other ſtates, aſſuredly, cannot be juſtly acculed for not | Pant is very common in woods and ſhady places. Millar. I feorn, quoth ſhe, thou coxcomb ys 1 1. Pe 
1 ſaying for the tirit blow z or for not accepting Polyphcmus's, CO'WARD. 2. /. [counrd, Fr. of uncertain derivation. } Quarter or council from a toe. Hudibras, P. i. ct. 
"dy courteſy, to be the laſt that hall be eaten up. Bacon. A. A poltroon; a wretch whoſe predominant pailion is tear. | It is a vanity common in the world, for every prcten e = 
q, 3. The reverence made by women. V Pyrocles did ſuch wonders, beyond belief, as was able to £c0.yco22b to make himſelf one of the party #ill with his better. Ep 
CE. | Some country girl, ſcarce to a court'ſy bred, ] lead Mulidorus to courage, though he had been boru ag __ = L Eftrange, Fals ids ; 
fl "Would I much. rather than Cornelia wed; | corvard,. | | © Sidney, b. ii. They overflowed with ſmart repartees, and were only ©! 7 
j It, ſupercilious, haughty, proud and yain, | There was a ſoldier that vaunted, before Julius Cæſar, of | tivguithed from the intended wits by being called n : 1 
Is, She brought her father's triumphs in her train. Dyyden.] the hurts he had received in his face. Cæſar knowing him | though they deſerved not fo ſcandalous a name. DH «IL 
j! The puor creature was as full of courtefies as it Thad been | to be but a coxvard, told him, You were belt take heed, next | dome are bewilder'd in the maze of {chools, 8 p 
i her godmother : the truth on'tis, I endeavoured to make her | time you run away, how you look back. Bacon, Apoph¹. 188. And tome made coxcombs, nature meant but fools: Pk | 
4 look ſomething Chriſtian-like. Congreve's Old Batchelor, Some are brave one day, and cowards another, as great Cox Ot». adj, {from coxcomb.] Foppiln; cone 
1 4. A tenure, not of right, but by the tavour of others; as, 0 captains have often told me from their own experience and | ® low word unworthy of ule. 3 der wer 1 
| hold upon courtely. 3 ag, bobſervation. | | | | Temple. | Becaule, as he was a very natural writer, and 1 * l 
= 5. COURTESY England. A tenure by which, if a man A coxvard does not always eſcape with diſgrace, but without prejudice, without prepoſſeſſion, without 3 * . | 
4 mary an mheritance, that is, a woman leifed of land, and | ſometimes allo he loſes his life. South. and without the influence of coxcomeatl, ſenſeleſs cad: * 
0 zetteth a child of her that comes alive into the world, though What can ennoble ſots, and flaves, and cotvar.ts ? were at liberty to receive the umpretlions which — * : 
18 Loch the child and his wife die forthwith z yet, it the were in Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. Pope. turally made on their minds. i * 
| poſleſſion, ſhall he keep the land during his life, and is called Tremble ye not, Oh friends! and coxvards flo, COY. adj. ¶coi, French, from quzetus, Lain, } 1 b 
41 wnant fer legem Augliæ, or by the courteſy of England. Coxvel, | Doom'd by the tern Telemachus to die! Pope's Odyſſey. | 1. Modeſt; decent. g ; | ; 
K N Ty COURTESY. v. z. {from the noun. ] | 2. It is ſometimes uſed in the manner of an adieetive. Jaſon is as coy as is a maide; 2 Haute 
1 1. To perform an act of reverence. 3 __ Having more man than wit about me, I drew; Ile looked piteouſly, but naught he ſaid. ne | 
t | Toby approaches, and court ſies there to me. Shakeſd. And rais d the houſe with loud and coxvard cries. Shak. | 2. Reſerved; not acceſhble;z not eaſily condefcendins | 
= + = The petty trathckers, I Ixvacding fears repel my c@arard joy, miarity, F ; TS | 
1 That court'ſ; to them, do them reverence, Shateſpeare. Andills toreleen the preſent bliſs deflroy. Prior. And vain delight ſhe ſaw he light did pay | — 
1 2. Jo make a itverence in the manner of ladies. Co'WARDICE, 7. . from coxvard.} Fear; habitual timiduy; A toe of folly and immodeſt toy; en . 
1 It I ſhould meet her in my way, | 6 puſillanimity; want ot courage. | 1 Still folemn fad, or ſtill diſdainful cv. Fr 2% 3 
| We hardly court jy to each other. Prior. | Ceertes, fr knight, ye have been much to blame, | Like Phoebus ſung the no leſs am rous 2955 io, Cay 
; 75 Col ux TIER. 2. f. from court.) . | Thus for to blot the honoui of the dead ; _ Like Daphne the, as lovely and as ch ſmile of 39 * 8 
4 1. One that trequents or attends the courts of princes. And with toul coxvardice his carcaſe thame, At this ſeaſon every ſmile of the fun, like the t. Pit 1. 8 
= He hath been a courtzer, he ſwears. Whoſe living hands immortaliz'd his name. Fairy Queen, | lady, is as dear as it is uncommon. — LD 
4 a If any man doubts that, let him put me to my purgation. I Gallant and fearlets courage will turn into a native and To Coy. D. n. [from the adjective.] Fo. (3, 
1 bave trod a 1caturez Ihave flattered a lady; I have been po- heroick valour, and make them hate the covarcice of doing | 1. To behave with reſerve ; to reject tameliartty- | 
IH litick with my friend, ſmooth with mine enemy; I have un- —_— Milton on Education. | | What, coping it again! a kl 
| done three tayiors;z I have had four quarrels, and like to one was diſgrac'd; for falling is no flame; Do more; but make m2appy to my gu Ein Lr, i 
/ have fought on Shak 's As You Like I And comvardice al 4 loſs of fame; That is, without your ſtruggling. Boden; vis 
ght one, | akeſpeare's As You Like It. nd cowardice alone is loſs of fame; is, y ging Ca 
91 You are a fluttering boy; now, I tee you'll be a courtier. The vent'rous knight is from the ſaddle thrown, Retire! I beg you, leave me. ne 
df | Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of mig wh But tis the fault of tortune, not his own. Dryden s Tables. —— Thus to coy it! Rowe's art Sem — 
i j | u know! am no courtier, nor verſed in tate affairs. ac. This great, this holy, this terrible Being, is preſent to all With one who Knows You w__ 4 dee 2). 2 
EE! The principal figure in à picture, is like a king among his] our affections; ſces every treacherous incliuation ot our heart 2. To make difficulty; not to 2 will 4 ni 
_ con tiere, who ougat to dim the lultre of all his attendants. to deſert his ſervice; and treaſures up, againit the day of his It he co cel * 


| $5 OE Dryden's Dufreſnoy. | wrath, the ſecret cowardice which deters us trom aferting hi: To hear Cominius ſpeak, III Keep at home. Cort My 
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tr. adv. [from £9. ] With reſerve; with diſinclination 
inet 
10 td ; his hand he eoyly ſaatcht away 5 
Thie n Antinou⸗ hand.” Chapman's Odyſey, b. ui. 
1 0 x. . [trom coy. ] Kelervez unwillingneis to be- 
o TN ES 27" od 
come fan jun hath warmed the earth and water, three 
: 'r male carps will follow a female; and ſhe putting on a 
Aw ne(s, they force her through weeds and flags. 
{ming © * ©; 58 8 Walton. 
When the kind nymph would coyneſs feign, 
An aides but 75 be tound again. EY 
TRE Le . fo A ſpecies of degenerate wk. 
cor "Ol they night Uutt, their common wrongs to wreak; 
mutquer and the cuyſtrel were too weak, 18 
7.0 fierce the talcon. Dryden's Hind an, anther. 
"7 A cant or tamliar word, contracted from corn. 
cor. a Be merry, cox; lince tuddca ſorrov 
Ferres to lay thus, dome good thing comes yak I 
4. ¶ To coſe is in the old Scotch dialect, as Ju- 


Dryden. 
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* ern 
to uick; to detraud. 


Let the queen pay never fo fully, let the muſter- maſter view | 
2 


tem never 10 diligently, let the deputy or general look to 


tem never lo exactly, yet __ can coze#u them all. Spenſer EY 
! - | but that he would coxen him, 


Goring loved no man lo well but tat he v ABR IR 
aud then expofe him to publick mirth for hang been ce d. 
p | Clarendon, b. vin. 

Me that ſuffers a ge vernment to be abuſed by careleſſneſs or 
negiedt, dues the lame thing with him that maliciouſly and 
exruptly tets himtelt to cogehIt. J Eſtrange, Fable 21. 

You are not obliged to a literal bellet ot what the poet 
lers; but you _ pleated with the image, without being 
-ejcd by the fiction. | ; 5 
a: W 4. it { pleate to lengthen ont his date £ | 
A day, and take & pride to chen fate, Dryden's Aureng. 

(hikiren may be cozened into a knowledge ot the letters, 
and be taught io read, without perceiving it to be any thing 
put a wort. 


t abacy; trick; cheat. 5 Kos | 
Wim wichout honeſty is meer craft and cogenage, and 
Ferctore the reputation of honeſty mult firſt be gotten, which 
(not be but by living well: a good life is a main argument. 
beige) | | Ben. Jobnſon's Diſcoveries. 
There's no ſuch thing as that we beauty call, 
It is meer cozZenage all; mY ve. 
: For though tome long ago - ED 
1:14 crtain colours mingli'd ſo and fo, 
That doth not tie me now from chuſing new. Suc kling. 
Imgizary appearances offer themſelves to our impatient 
pris, which entertain theſe counterfeits without the leaſt 
taipic1on of their coZerage. 


Vet all hope pleature in what yet remain; 
And from the dregs of lite, think to receive 
What the firſt ſprightly running could not g1 D 
But all theſe are trifles, it we conſider the fraud and coZerage 

ef træling men and ſhopkeepers. | 22 
CorExER. u. / Loves cozen.] A cheater; a defrauder. 
Indeed, Sir, there are cozeners abroad, and theretore it be- 


huves men to be wary. S rg ee Winter's Tale]. 


CRAB. . /. [cnabba, Saxon; krabbe, Dutch.} 


1. A cruſtaceous ftſh. _ Z 


Tavie that caſt their ſhell are, the lobſter, the crab, the | 


cawfilh, the hodmandod or dodman, and the tortoiſe. The 
cal ſhells are never found; fo as it is like they ſcale off and 
cumble away by degrees. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory.” 
Thetox catches crab fiſh with his tail, which Olaus Mag - 
dus taith he himtelt was an eye-witneſs of. 
2. A wild apple; the tree that bears a wild apple. 
. Noble ſtock 3 5 

Was graft with crab tree ſlip, whoſe fruĩt thou art. Shak. 
Fetch ine a dozen crab-tree ſtaves, and ſtrong ones: theſe 


rte but twitches., Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


When roaſted crabs hiſs in the bow), 
Then nightly fings the ftaring owl. _ 
Imagine you tee hum laid forth, newly flain, upon a bier of 

crab- ute and vaken rods. _  Feacham on Drawing. 
Let hun tell why a gratt, taking nouriſhment from a crab 
livcs, thall have a fruit more noble than its nurſe and parent. 


!. A peer iſh moroſe perſon. | . 
4 A wooden engine with three claws for launching of ſhips, or 
waving them into the dock. „ þ 
„Ede ugn in the z0diack. 5 
ben parts the Twins and Crab, the Dog divides, 
And Ar 0'S xcel, that broke the trothy tides. Creech. 
543, . Its uk by way of contempt for any ſour or de- 
Serutc fruit; as, a crab cherry, a crab plum. ; | 
eter pleanings their worn 101] can boatt, 


Than the & ab vintage of the neighb ring coaſt. Dryden. 


*4 BBED. adj, {from crab.] 
1, Vecvuh; morote;z cynical; four. | 

A man of years, yet freth, as mote appear, 
Ot Warth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 


That him full of melancholy did thew. Fairy Queen, b. ji. | 


u nes more gentle, than her father's crabbed p 


2 And he's compos'd of harthnels. Shakeſpeare's Temp N. 


mz unplcaung. | 
That was when 


Three erabbed months had ſour'd theniſelves to death, 5 


8 could make thee open thy white hand, 


85 clepe thyielf my love. $ akeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


Ow charming is divine philoſophy ! 
= harſh and crabbed, as dull fools ſuppoſe, 
at mukcal as is Apollo's lute, | 
ada perpetual tealt of nectar d ſweets, wm 
ke no crude ſurteit reigns. | Milton. 
1 Dagerelus had choſen a ſubject naturally crabbed. Dryd. 
* Viſficult ; Rerplening. 5 
Fa _ ewas a ſhrewd philoſopher, 
na had read ev'ry text and gloſs over; 


— 


Whate'er the crabbed'ft author hath, | 


qrſtood b' implicit faith. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 1. 


8 5 Tabbed rogues that read Lucretius, 
The 2M gods, you know, and teach us, 
od makes not the poet. | 


Cas Prior. 
Cn” 3 {from crabhed.] Peeviſhly. 
dcurneſs of nts. 0 

* 90U > fl | 
, Ditieatons countenance z aſperity of manners. 

Tenſe | 

b — fiſh have enemies enough, beſide ſuch unnatural 

ame call Ty otters, the cormorant, and the craber, which 
cruss- Eyes. 1 Tho g Walton's Angler. 

nels of 2 py hp de 


y are whitiſh bodies, from the big- 
85 ſde £5 to that of the largeſt horſe-bean, rounded 68 
90 wu 


= t b . 
"Or do they b mell. They are not the eyes ot any creature, 


el | , 
don cram ng to the crab; but are produced i the com- 
© lh: the lar } 
LOO es we d 


ge lea craw fiſh alio affords them; and 


res, to chop or change; whence cone , to cheat, be- | 
ute in tuch tratfick there 18 commonly traud.] To cheat; 


Dryden. | 


| ocke on Education. | 
Cg. 1. /, [from coxen.] Fraud; deceit; aruhcez | 


Glanwille's Scepfis, c. 14. | 
dtrange £z*zage ! none would live paſt years again, 


ve. Dryden. 1 


Swift. | 


Derham. 


5 bakeſpeare. | 


Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. | 


uips. 


"| CRA'CKER. . /. [from crack.}] 


I. 7 
A des on the other, heavy, moderately hard, 


the ſtomach. In July, and part of June and Auguſt; when 
the creature caſts its ſhell, the ſtones are not found in their 
laces. We have them from Holland, Muſcovy, Poland, 
Docack, Sweden, and many other places. They are al- 
kaline, abſorbent, and in ſome degree diuretick. Hill. 
Several perſons had, in vain, endeavoured to ftore them- 


ſelves with crabs-egpes. 
CRACK. . /. [kraeck, Dutch.) 
1. A ſudden diſruption, by which the parts are ſeparated but a 
little way from each other. 
2. The chink, fiſſure, or vacuity made by diſruption; a nar- 
row breach. | | A 
Contuſions, when great, do uſually. produce a fiffure or 
crack of the tkull, either in the ſame part where the blow was 
intlifted, or in the contrary part. Wiſeman, 
At length it would crack in many places; and thole cracks, 
as they dilated, would appear ot a pretty good, but yet ob- 
cure and dark ſky- colour. Newton's Opticks. 
3. The ſound of any body burſting or falling. 
It I iay tooth, Imuſt report, they were 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks. Shakeſpeare. 
Now day appears, and with tne day the king, 
Whoſe early care had robb'd him of his reit: 
Far ott the cracks of falling houtes ring, "x 
| And fhrieks of tubjects pierce his tender breaſt. Dryden. 
4. Any tudden and quick found, | | 
A fourth? ſtart eye! : 
What will the line ſtretch out to th" crack of doom? Shak. 
Vulcan was employed in hammering out thunderbolts, 
that every now and then flew up trom the anvil with dread- 


Boyle's Experiments. 


5. Any breach, injury, or diminution ; a flaw. 
And let us, Paladour, though now our voices | 
Have got the manniſh crack, ting him to th' ground, Shak. 
e 55 I cannot | . 
Believe this crack to be in my dread miſtreſs, 


7. A man crazed. 3 JG 
I have invented projedts for raiſing millions without bur- 
thening the ſubject ; but cannot get the parliament to litten 


8. A whore; in low language. 
Leaſings, backbitings, and vain-glorious cracks, _ 

10. A boaſter. This is only in low phraſe. 
To CRACK. v. a. {#raecken, Dutch. ] 


Ji. To break into chinks; to divide the parts a little from each | 
| other, | . 5 . 4 
Look to your pipes, and cover them with freſh and warm] 

ble, a good thicknels, leſt the froſts crack 
„„ roy Tour A ' Mortimer. | 


litter out ot the ita 
them. 55 | 
2. To break; to ſplit. „ 5 
O, madam, my heart is crack'd, it's crach d. Shakeſp. 
Thou wilt quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, having 
Should tome wild fig- tree take her native bent, 


And heave below the gaudy monument, 
Would crack the marble titles, and diſperſe 


Dr as a lute, which in mout weather rings 
Her knell alone, by cracking of her ſtrings. 
Honour is like that glafly bubble, 

That finds philoſophers ſuch trouble; . 
Whoſe leaſt part crack'd, the whole 3 3 

And wits are crack'd to find out why. Hudibras, p. ii. 

3. To do any thing with quicknels or ſmartness. 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks; 


Donne. 


5. To craze; to weaken the intelled. 


wore their feather in their heads. 
| He thought none pocts till their brains were crack. 


To ner. . 
1. To built; to open in chinks. _ 


tire. ; ; 5 
2. Lo fall to ruin. 


when little comes in, and much goes out. 
3. To utter a loud and ſudden ſound. 
_ I will bod her, though the chide as loud 


4. To boaſt: with of. | . 5 
I0 look like her, are chimney- ſweepers black. 
And ſince her time are colliers counted bright. 
And Ethiaps gf their ſweet complexion crack. 


out right reaton. 3 ge 
We have ſent you an anſwer to the 1 ſophiſms 
of thoſe crack-brained fellows. rb 
CRACK-HEMP. z. . [crack and bemp.] A wretch tated to 
the gallows; a crack-rope. Furcifer. | 
| = Come hither, crack-hemp. 
I hope I may chuſe, fir, _ 
— Come hither, you rogue: 


CRACK-ROPE, . ſ. (from crack and rope.] A fellow that 
deſerves hanging. | gant 


1. A noily boaſting fellow. by ES IEC 
What cracker is this ſame that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of ſuperfluous breath? Shaleſp. 


2. A quantity of gunpowder confined fo as to burſt with great 


noiſe. | 
The bladder, at its breaking, gave a great report, almoſt 
like a cracker. Boyles Spring of the Air. 


And when, for furious haſte to run, 
They durſt not ſtay to fire a gun, 
Have don't with bonfires, and at home 
Made ſquibs and crackers overcome. 
Then furious he begins his march, 
Drives rattling o'er a brazen arch, 
With ſquibs and crackers arm'd, to throw 
Among the trembling crowd below.  Swyft. 
To CRACKLE. v. u. [from crack.] To make flight cracks; 
to make ſmall and frequent noiſes; to decrepitate. 
| All theſe motions, which we ſaw, 
Are but as ice, which crackles at a thaw. 
| I tear to try new love, 
As boys to venture on the unknown ice 
'That crackles underneath them. f Dryden. 
Caught her diſhevell'd hair and rich attire; 
Her crown and jewels cracked in the fire. Dryden's An. 


Hudibras, þ. iii, 


crackling of the bones; in which caſe marrow pertorms its 


tul cracks and flaſſes. Addijon's Cuardian, N& 103. 


So lovereignly being honourable. Shakeſp. Vinter's Tale. | 
| 6. Crazineſs of intellect. . N 


to me, who look upon me as a crack and a projector, Add. 


All thoſe againſt that tort did bend their batteries. Spen/. Il 


no other reaſon but becauſe thou haſt hazel-eyes. SH. 


| 182. Fraud; cunning artifice. 
The characters of all the lying verſe. Dryd. uw. Sat. 10. 


He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. Pope. 
4. To break or deſtroy any thing. | * 
You'll crack a quart together! Ha, will you not? Shak. | 
Love cools, friendſhip falls off, brothers divide: in cities, | 
mutinies; in countries, diſcord ; in palaces, treaſon; and] 
the bond cracked 'twixt fon and father. Shakeſp. K. Lean. 


I was ever of opinion, that the philoſophers ſtone, and an | 
holy war, were but the rendezvous of cracked brains, that | 
| Bacon's Holy War. | 

Roſcommon. 

By mistortune it cracked in the cooling, whereby we were 
reduced to make ule of one part, which was ſtraight and in- 
Basale Spring of the Air. 
The credit not only of banks, but of exchequers cracks | 
Dryden. | 


As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. Shakeſp. 


Dark needs no candles now, for dark is light. Shakeſp. | 
CRACK-BRAINED. adj. [crack and brained.] Crazy; with-| 


uthnot and Pope. 


What, have you forgot me ? Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. | 


Marrow is a ſpecifick in that ſcurvy which occaſions a| 


Ci a"cxhtr; n. ſ. [from cract.] A hard brittle cake. 
; - Albee my love he leek with daily ſute, | 
His clownith. gifts and curtehes I diidain, | 
His kids, his cracknels, and his early fruit: Spenſ. Paſt: 
Pay tnbatary cracknels, which he ſells; * 
And with our otterings, help to raile his vdits. Dryden. 
CRADLE. u. /. [chavel, Saxon. ] | 
1. A inoveable bed, on winch children or ſick perſons are agi · 
tated with a ſmooth and equal motion, to make them fleep. 
She had indeed, Sir, a ton tor her cradle, ere the had a 


No jutting frieze; | 
Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird; = 
Hath n:ade his pendant bed and procreant cradle. Shak. 
His birth, perhaps, ſome paltry vitage hides, 


A child knows his nurte and his cradie, and by degrees 
the playthings of a little more advanced age; Locke: 
The cradle and the tomb, alas! ſo wgh : 
To hve, is icarce diſtinguith'd from to die- 
Me let the tender othce long engage, 
To rock the cradle of repoſing age; 
With lenient arts extend a mother's breaths _ 
Make languor tmile, and ſmooth the bed oi death, Poe. 


Prior. 


2. It 15 uſed tor infancy, or the firit part of lite. 


fore wholly trained them up: even from their cradles, in arms 
and military exerciſes. HSßpenſer's State of Ireland. 
T he new duke's daughter, her couſin, loves her; bein 


'T hey thould tcarcely depart trom a form of worthip, in 
which they had been educated from their cradle. Clarendon. 
3. [With ſurgeons. A caſe for a broken bone, to keep off 

pretjure. 


| 4. [With ſhipwrights.]} A frame of timber raifed along the 


outiude of a thip by the bulge, ſerving more ſecurely and com- 
modioully to help to launch her. Harris. 


cradle; to rock in a cradle. 


_ throne to play with beggars. 
Ihe tears ſteal from our eyes, when in the ſtreet 
With ſome betrothed virgin's herle we meet; 
Or intant's fun'ral from the cheated womb, 
Convey'd to earth, and cradled in a tomb. 
„ mall 
the univerſities. Arbuibnot and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 
CRADLE-CLOATHS. 2. /. [from cradle and cloaths.] Bed- 
. Eoaths belonging to a cradle, e | 
O could it be prov dj 
That ſome night-tripping fairy had exchang'd 
In cradle-cloatbs, our children where they tay, 
And call mine Piercy, his Plantagenet; 
Then would I have his Harry, and 
CRAFT. z./. [enæpx, Sax. crefft, in old Welſh. } 
1. Manual art; trade. | 


| Dryden: 


A land. 


Ih offence is holy, that ſhe hath committeſj 
And this deceit lotes the name of craft, . 
Ot diſobedience, or unduteous title. Shakeſpeare. 


| This gives us a tull view of wonderful art and craft, in 
raiſing tuch a ſtructure of power and iniquity. Aplfes 

| 3- Small failing veſlels; e e OE: 

To CRAFT. v. u. [from the noun.] To play tricks; to prace 


tiſe artiſice. Now out of uſe. . | 

FFP ͤ made fait hinds, ©: 5; 8 

Vou and your crafts! You've crafted fair. Shakeſpeare. 
CRA'FTILY. adv. [from trafiy.] Cunningly; arttully 3 

with more art than honeſty: : : 


had, for that cauſe, craftily pertuaded Solyman to take in 
| hand the unfortunate Perſian war, Knolles's Hi 
May he not craftily infer 6-4 

The rules of friendihip too ſevere, | 
Which chain him to a Swe? truſt; 5 
Which make him wretched to be juſt ? Prior. 
CRAFT TIN ESS. . /. [from crafty.) Cunning; ſtratagem. 
le taketh the wile in their own craftineſs. Fob, v. 13. 
CRA'FTSMAN. . . [craft and man.] An artificer; a ma- 
nufacturer; a mechanick. 1 3G 
5 That her became, as poliſh'd ivory; _ 

 Whichcunningcraft/mar's hand hath overlaid 


What reverence he did throw away on flaves ; 


What a reſemblance this advice carries to the oration of 
Demetrius to his fellow crafiſmen ! Decay of Piet. 


in his trade. „ 
He is not his craft/maſter, he doth not do it right. 


There is art in pride: a man might as ſoon learn a trade. 
Thoſe who were not brought up to it, ſeldom prove their 
craftſmaſter. „ Collier on Pride. 
CRAFTY. adj. from craft.] Cunning) artful; full of arti- 
- tices; travdulent; fly. „ | ; 
Nay, you may think my love was crafty love, 
And call it cuiining. __ 


are ever put to their ſhifts; 

| Before he came in light, the crafty god 
His wings diſmiſs'd, but (till rettu'd his rod. 
No body was ever ſo cunning as to conceal their being ſo; 


CRAG. u. ſ. | 


II. Crag is, in Britiſh, a rough ſteep rock; and is uſed in the 


ſame ſenſe in the northern counties at this day. Gidſ. Camb. 
2. The rugged protuberances of rocks. | | | 
An as mount Etna vomits ſulphur out, ä 
With elifts of ee, crags, and fire and ſmoke. Fairfox. 
Who hath diſpos'd, but thou, the winding way, 


Where {| prings down from the ſteepy crags do beat. Y/ctton:; 


| 3. The neck: : 
They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate; 


4. The ſmall end of a neck of mutton: a low word. 
CRA'GGED. adj. [from crag.] Full of inequalities an pro- 


| minences. 
| On a huge hill, 
Cragged and ſteep, truth ſtands. _  Craſhanw. 
CRA'GGEDNESS. 7. J. [from cragged.] Fulneſs of erags or 
prominent rocks. | | | | 
That craggeane/3 or ſteepneſs of that mountain, maketh 
many parts of it in a manner inacceſſible. Brerewwcod. 


CRra'GGINESS. n./.[trom craggy. ] The ſtate of being craggy. 
CRA'GGY. adj. [trom crag. 
rough to walk on, or climb. 
That ſame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 

Far underneath a I clitt ypight, 


ugged; full of prominences; 


red ia two ſepaxate bags, one on each ide of 


natural function of moiſtening them. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


| Dark, doleful, dreary, ike 
3 


huſband tor her bed. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


And tets his cradle out of fortune s way, Dryd. Ann, Mir: 


He knew them to beinclined altogether to war, and there- 


ever, troin their cradics, bred together. Shak. As You Like It. 


To CRADLE. v. 4. {from the ſubſtantive} To lay in a 


He that hath been cradled in majeſty; will not leave the 8 
Glanville's Apol. 


be crad/edin my ancient ſhield, to famous through) 


je mine. Shakeſpeare. | i 


I hear an objection, even from ſome well - meaning men, 
| that theſe delighttul crafts may be divers ways ill applied in 
5 Motton ; Architecture. 


But that which moſt impaired his credit was the common 
report that he did, in all things, favour the Chriſtians; and. 


of the Turks, 


_ With fair vermillion. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. ix. ft . 


MWooing poor craftſmen with the craft of ſmiles. Shakeſp. 25 
CRAFTSMASTER, 2. J. [craft and maſter.] A man ſkilied 


Shakeſpeare. 


: Ns Shakeſpeare's King John. _ 
This oppreſſion did, of force and necetlity, make the Irith _ 
a crafty people; for ſuch as are oppreſled, and live in {lavery, | 
Davits on Ireland. 
Dryden. h 
and every body is ſhy and diſtruſtful of crafty men, Locke. 


A lion ſpied a goat upon the crag ot a high rock. L Eftranges 


And bearen the crag ſo ſtiff and io ſtate. Sperſer's Paſt, 


a greedy grave. Fairy cen: | 
ans Ws 


— _—_ _ — 


— 
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It was irapoſible to paſs up the woody and ev ry hills, | meek, to whitk it way bear ſome reſemblance, and is part of | virgins womb, 1 Was laid in the c. 


0 ach, Lag v. 
without the lots of thoſe commanders. Raleigbs Hays. the inſtrument called a case.] ſwathling-cloaths. ae p, Pea 0 
Mountaineers that from Severus came, 1. A crank is the end of an iron axis turned ſquare down, and | CRava'r, x. J. [of uncertain etymology.) 4 Techn, 
And from the cragey cliffs of Tetrica: Dryden's Mueid. | again turned ſquare to tlie firit turning down; ſo that, on any thing worn about the neck, 1 neck- cih ; 
The town and republick of St. Marino ſtands on the top | the Jaſt turning down, a leather thong is {lipt to tread the Lets delinquents have been ſcourg'd 
of a very high aud craggy mountain. Addijon on Italy. treddle-wheel about. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. And hemp on wooden anvils torg'd ; 
To CRAM. v. a. [cnamman, Saxon. ] 2. Any bending or winding paſſage. Which others tor crawars have worn | 
1. To ſtuff; to fill with more than can conveniently be held. I {end it through the rivers of your blood, 5 Ahcut their necks, and took a turn. Hubs. 4 
| As much love in rhime, Even to the court, the heart; to th' ſeat o' th* brain; The reitriftives were applied, one over e 2p Gy, 
As would be craz1d up in a ſheet of paper, And, through the cranks and offices of man, throat: then we put her on a cravat.. ase t hex 
Writ on both tides the leaf, margent and all. Shakefpeare. Ine ſtrongelt nerves, and ſmall inferiour veins, To CRAVE. wv. a. [chapian, Saxon, ] en dune (ta V 
Being thus crammed in the baſket, a couple of Ford's From me receive that natural competency, J. To alkwithearnetinels; to atk with Gubmifficn. dec 
Enaves were called. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windjor. | W hereby they live. | Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. to entreat. . n; do beg; CN 
I! ou haſt ſpoke as if thy eldeſt ſon ſhould be a tool, whole | 3, Any conceit formed by twiſting or changing, in any man- Whit one petition is there found in the win, « : 
| kull Jove cram with brains. Shakeſpears's T we!fth Night. | ner, the form or meaning of a word. . whereof we ſhall ever be able at anv time to fu 05 a mY 
Cramnot in people by ſending too tail company after com-“ Halte thee, nymph, and bring with thee | living needeth the grace or benefit therein Av. os 'vt 
pany; but :o as the number may live well in che plantation, Jett and youthful jollity, ; hands > 52 | 2 10 05 7 2 
and not by ſurcharge be in pennury. Bacon, Ejjay 34. 65 Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, g | As for my nohler friends, Icrace their Pardon er. J. g 4 | 
2. To fill with food beyond ſatiety. DNods and becks, and wreathed ſmiles, But for the mutable rank- ſcented manv. dons; 4p 
You'd mollify a judge, would cram a ſquire; : Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, | Let them regard me as 1 do not flatter, * Fra! Crit 1) 
Or elſe ſome ſmiles from court you may dere, Ag. And love to live in dimple fleck. Milton, The poor people not knowing where to hid. de. . Fa 
I am ſure children would be freer from diſes les, it they | CRANK. adj. [from ozkranci, Dutch. Skinner.) | from the fury of their enemies, nor of whom ene 7 5 
were not crammed ſo much as they are by fond mothers, and | 1, Healthy; Jprightly : {cmetimes corrupted to cr.auky, . fledasmenand women t;{mayed, Kno!lzs"; Hit rela 5 
were kept wholly from fleſh the firſt three years. Locke. They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate, EF would crave leave here, under the word act "oa * 1 ö 
As a man may be eating all day, and, for want of digel- And bearen the cragg ſo |titt and to ſtate, | prehend the forbearance too of any action propojed cen. 
tion, is never nouriſhed; ſo theſe endleſs readers may cram As cockle, on his dungbill crowing cranke. Spenſer”s Paſt. Tach ardent nymph the rifing current eee Lace cance 
themlelves in vain with intellectual food.  Watts's Improv. | 2, Among failors, a ſhip is faid to be crazk, when, by the foĩim Fach ſhepherd's pray'r retards the parting ice : FY : 
| But Annius, crafty teer, ooo of its bottom, or by being loaded too much above, it id liable | 2, To aik miatiably, e Tt 
Came cramm d with capon, from where Pollio dines. to be overſet. [from hranck, Dutch, ek. ] | Ihe ſubjects arm'd; the more their Princes gare. s 
. wu Pope's Dunciad. | To CRA'NKLE. v. n. ¶ from cranb.] To run in and out; to TI" advantage only took. the more to crave, 8 Hh | Ge 
Jo To thruſt in by force. | 8 | run in flexures and windings. es 1 Him doſt thou mean, who, ſpite of all his flare ran, | At 
| © Youcrom theſe words into mine ears, againſt Sec how this river comes me crankling hy: 2 Is ever craving, and will ſtill be poor? LEY Tor 
The ſtomach of my ſenſe, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | And cuts me from the bett of all my land, Who cheats for half-pence; and who off; his cl... | 2 1 
Tuiler, quoth Hudibras, this ſword . A huge half- moon, a monſtious canfle out. S. Hen. IV. Io faveatarthingia a ferry- boat. Dryden Peri. ga. 1 
Shall down thy falle throat cram that word. Hudibras. To CRANEKLE. . 4. To break into unequal ſurfaces; to break | 3. To long; to wiſh unrenſonabl „ 2 ros 
Fate has cramm d us all into one leaſe, into angles. | | 3 Levity puſhes us on from onè vain deſire to Inother:jn * 
And that cyen now expiring,  Dryden's Cleomenes.. En Olqd Vaga's ſtream, | regular viciſſitude and ſucceilion of crawines and ut, Neo 
In another printed paper it is roundly cxpretied, that he Forc'd by the ſudden ſhock, her wonted track | i N 22 [Ears Th 
will cram his braſs down our throats. Swift. Fortook, and drew her hunuc train aſlope, „ He is actually under the power of 1 temptation, ars Wi 
To CRAM. wv. . Jo eat beyond ſatiety. WIS, anti her banks. PR has, wh ſway of an impetuous luſt; both hurryins him to furn. da 
Ihe godly dame, who fleſhly tailings damns, | CRANKLES. 1. J. [from the verb.] Inequalities; angular | cravings of it, by ſome wicked ation. outs; re nt 
Scolds with ker maid, or with her chaplain crams. Pope. | prominences, 5 8 | e $4510 can toe importunately, . n ui 
CRa'Bo. 2. /. [a cant word, probably without etymology. ][ CRAN KN ESS. 1. ſ. from crank. Oa.ur good eld friend, | 7 
A play at which one gives a word, to which another finds a | 1. Health z. vigour. en eo ga i Lay comforts to your boſom; and beſtow 8440 
rhyme; a rhyme, | | 32 2. Diſpoſition to overſet. F |  "Yourneedtul counſel to our buſineſſes, | 116 
So Me vius, when he drain'd his ſkull ICRANNIED. adj. from cranny.] Full of chinks. Which crave the inſtant uſe. & hakejpeare'; King of Th 
To celebrate ſome ſuburb truil, A wall itis, as I would have you think,” -.'- | The antecedent concomitants and effects of ſuch à confi. of thi: 
His ſimiles in order ſct, 1 | IJ Tat had in it a cranmed hole or chink. Shakeſpeare. titution, are acids, taken in too great quantities; ſour cruda. Gill 
And ev'ry crainbo he could get. Swift. |. A very fair fruit, and not unlike a citron; but ſomewhat | tions, anda craving appetite, eſpecially of terrefrial and ab. that a 
CRAMP. . /. {krampe, Dutch; crampe, French.) I rousgher chopt and crannied, vulgarly conceived the marks of ſorbent ſubitances, | Arbuthet on Alimens Cox 2t 
1. A ſpaſm or contraction of the limbs, generally removed | Adiim's teeth. Brown's Pulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 1.5. Sometimes with for before the thing ſought. Fr OY 1 State 
by warmth and rubbing. 1 ICRANNX. 2. /. [cren, Fr. crena, Latin.] A chink; a cleft; Once one may crave for love, T, 
For this, be ſure, to-night thou ſhalt have cramp, - Ta 8 | 1 But more would probe | . fowl 
Side-ſtitches that ſhall pen thy breath up. Shak. Tempeſt, | The eye of the underſtanding is like the eye of the ſenſe; | This heart too little, that too great. Fiche, 22 
In a retreat, he outruns any laequey; marry, in coming] for as you may ſee great objects through {mall crannies or | CRAVEN, 1. . [derived by Skinner from cad, as one that 1. Wea 
on, he has the cramp. Shakeſpeare's Al's Mell that fndt Nell.] holes, to you may ſee great axioms of natures through mall] craves or begs his life: perhaps it comes or.ginally fon the rr 
The cramp, no doubt, cometh of contraction ot ſinews; | _ and contemptible inſtances. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory, N* 91. | noite made by a conquered cock. ] Dt 1 Brok 
which is manifeſt, in that it cometh either by cold or drynets. | And therefore beat, and laid about, 3 1. A cock conquered and difpirited. © _ _ | | 
7 2 5 | Bacon's Natural Hiflory, Ne 964.| To find a cranny to creep out. Hudibras, p. iii. c. 1. What, is your ereſt a coxcomb,. © 2 We 
Hares, ſaid toliveon hemlock, do not make good the tra- bs In a firm buildin even the cavic'es ought not to be filed ——— A combilets cock, 10 Kate will be my hen. Fit 
dition ; and he that obſerves what vertigoes, cramps, and] with rubbiſh, but with brick or ſtone, fitted to the crammes. No cock et mine; you crow too like a craven. Yate}, W. 
convulſions follow thereon, in thele animals, will be of our |o£ . Dryden's Dedication to the Aneid. | 2. A coward; a recreant. i "any 
belief, Brown's Vulsar Errours, b. ili. c. 27. Within theſoaking of water and ſprings, with ſtreams and | Upon his coward breaſt | 2 Brok 
2. A reſtriction; a confinement z obſtruction; ſhackle. currents inthe veins and cranes. Burnet*s Theo, of the Earth. | A bloody croſs, and on his craven creſt IM 1 
A narrow fortune is a cramp to a great mind, and laysa | He ſkipped from room to room, ran up ſtairs and down] A bunch of hars diſcolour'd diverfly. Fairy Queer, i. Ry 
man under incapacities of ſerving his friend, IL. Efrange.] ſtairs, from the kitchen to the garrets, and he pecped into Is it fit this ſoldier keep his oath ?=- An 
3. A piece of iron bent ateach end, by which two bodies are every cranny. Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull, | <—Heis a craden and a villain elſe. Shakeſpeare's Hen; V, In! 
eld together. e | CRAPE. 1. /. [crepa, low Latin. ] A thin ituff, loolely woren, [tf Whether it be e 1 Wes 
I 00 che uppermoſt of theſe there ſhould be faſteneda ſharp | of which the drels of the clergy is ſometimes made. Beſtial oblivion, or ſome craver! ſeruple, TT 
- graple, or cramp of iron, which may be apt to take hold of And proud Roxana, fir d with jealous rage, [Of thinking too preciſely on th event; pat 
any place where it lights. Wailkins's Mathematical Magick. | With fifty yards of crape ſhall ſweep the ſtage. Swift, | Athought, which quarter'd, hath but one part wi'lom, We 
(an. adj. Dithcult; knotty: a low term. =] | Nor thou, lord Arthur, ſhall efcapes Anch ever three parts coward. Shakejpeare's Hart, erb 
: . To CRAMP, v. 4. (from the noun, ] I Io thee Toften call'd in vain, 8 = Ver it the innocent ſome mercy find eg Ni, f 
1. Jo pain with cramps or twitches. 00,0054 £0. Again that aſſaſſin in crepe; © Os From cowardice, not ruth did that proceed Caras 
When the contracted limbs were cramp'd, ev'n then] Vet thou could'ſt tamely fee me ſlain. FSabiſt. Ulis noble toes durſt not his crawen kind | in! 
A wat'riſh humour ſwell'd, and ooz'd again. Dryd. Virg. | Dis from high life high characters are drawn; Exaſperate by ſuch a bloody deed. Fairfax, b. l. fon. 53. 5 I 
2. Jo reſtrain; to confine to obſtruct; to hinder. A faintincrape, is twice a {aint in lawn. Pope, Fpifile i. | To CRA'VEN. wv. a. [from the noun. ] To make re:rcant or flag: 
It is 1mpotlible to conceive the number of inconveniences | CRA'PULENCE. 7. . [crafpula, a ſurfeit, Latin, } Drunken- . Henner. Ext 
that will enſue, if borrowing be cramped. Bacon, E 42. neſs; ſickneſs by intemperance. | D:t. 7 Gainſt ſelf-ſlaughter 1 Ion 
There are few but find that ſome companies benumb and CRAPULOUs. adj. [cratulſus, Lat.] Drunken; intempe- | "There is a prohibition ſo divine, : Let 
cramp them, to that in them they can neither ſpeak nor do | rate; fick with intemperance. Diet. That cravens my weak hand, Shakeſpeare's Ideale. ay t 
anv thing that is haudtome. Glanwille's Scepſis, c. 24. | To CRASH. v. x. Ca word probably formed from the thing.] CRA WER. 1. /. from crave. ] A weak-heartcd ipuitlets te h 
He, who ſerves, bas ſtill reſtraints of dread upon his ſpi- 1. To make a loud complicated noile, as of many things tall- 44 low. It is uſed in Clariſſa, | 7 On 
Tits, Which, even in the mid of action, cramps and ties up | ing or breaking at once. an, 8 a Jo CRAUNcH. . a. [ /chrant un, Dutch; whence the vuleat „Eis 
his netiwity. | | South's Sermons. | "There ſhall be a reat craſhing from the hills. Zeph. i. 10. tay more properly to ſcraunch.] 'Tocruth in the mouth, IE 1 
Dr. Hammond loves to contract and cramp the tenſe of | When convulſions cleave the lab'ringearth, = word is 3 1 by Swike. 5 „ Th 
propheciess. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. | Before che diſma] yawn appears, the ground + [CkAW. x. / [kroe, Daniſh. ] The crop or firſt ſtomarh of bircs. =o 
PFheantquaries are for cramping their ſubjects intoasnar- |= 'Trembles and heaves, the nodding houſes craſh, Smith. | In birds there is no maſtication, or comminution of dee be 
row ea ſpacè as they can, and tor reducing the whole extent | To CRASH, v. a. To break or bruiſe. | meatin the mouth; -but in ſuch as are not carnivorous, “s n 
ora ſcience into a tew general maxims. Addiſon on Italy. My matter is the great rich Capulet ; and if you be not of | immediately ſwallowed into the crop or crap, or at ad io. 
Marius uſed allendeavours tor depreſſing the nobles, and | the houſe of Montague, I pray you come and craſb a cup | a kind of ante-ſtomach, which I have obſerved in ma! 1 
rating the people; particularly for crampirg the former in] of wine. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. eſpeclally pitc:vorous birds. Ray on the Cretu. Yo 
tut power of judicature. Swift on Dig. in Ath. and Rome. Mr. Warburton has it, ca a cup of awine. | CRA'WFISH-. . J. [ fometimes written crayf/b, prope! _ 1 J 
| No more 3 To crafh, ſays Hanmer, is to be merry: a craſh being a word | ice; in French ecrevifſe.] A ſmall cruſtaceous Hüten > 
Th expaniive atmoſphere is eramp'd with cold, till uſed in ſome counties for amerry bout, | m brooks; the ſmall lobſter of treſh water. ny ak 
But tull of life, and vivitying toul, Thomſor's Spring. | It is ſurely better to read crack. See CRACK. Tote that caſt their ſhell are the lobſter, the era, de = b 
„. To bind with crampirons. | CRASH. 2. /. from the verb.] A loud ſudden unxcd ſound, | crawwfifh, the hodmandod or dodman, and the tartoue. Bg., MN 
@RAMP-FISH. #. / {from cramp and .] The torpedo, | as of many things broken at the ſame time. N Let me to crack live craat ſiſb recommend. , 7 
winch henumbs the hands of thoſe that touch it. 1 | f Senſeleſs Ilium, | The common crawwfih, and the large tea craai b bo be 
CRAMPIRON, . /, from cramp and iren.] See CRAMP, | Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top produce the ſtones called crabs-eyes. In part cf June, _ 
Sende z. | ; 15 Stoops to his baſe; and, with a hideous craſh, = IJ. -fuly, and part of Auguſt, this animal not only calts ks my 
CkaNAGE, x. ſ. Icranagium, low Latin. ] A liberty to uſe a Takes priſoner Pyrrhus' ear,  Shakejpeare's Hamlet. | but its very ſtomach is alto confumedand digeſted, b. —_ w 
crane for drawing up wares from the vellels, at any creek _ Moralizing tat I by the hazard-table:; I looked upon the one growing in its place. Hill on the Materia Mecca. = 
ot the {a or wharf, unto the land, and to make profit of it. | uncertainty of riches, the decay of beauty, and the craſh of | To CRAWL, v. n. [krielen, Datch.} Ty 3 
It ſignities alio the money paid and taken for the tame. Worlds, with as much contempt as ever Plato did. „e. | 1, Tocreep;z to move with a flow motion; to move wire "x 
| 3 _ Coxvel. CRA SIS. u. ſ. [#674] Temperature; conſtitution ariing | riling from the ground, as a worm. $i | Ti 
CRANF. . ſ. [cnan, Sax, kraen, Dutch.) | from the various properties of humours. That craacling inſet, who from mud began; „ ban 
1. A bird wich a long beak. e Ihe fancies of men are fo iramediately diverſifted by the Warm'd by my beams, and kindled into man! 4 J 
- Likea crane, or a Iwallo, fo did T chatter, J. xlviii. 14. individual crafis, that every, man owns ſomething wherein The ftreams but juſt contain'd within their boufds 7 
+» That bmall infantry warr'd on by cranes. Par. Loft, | none is like him. ©. GlanwillesScipſis, c. 15. By ſlow degrees into their channels crawl; is, \, 
2. An inſtrument made with ropes, pullics, and hooks, by A man may be naturally inclined to pride, luſt, and anger, And earth increaſes as the waters tall. : 19155 h. 
which great weights are raife g. | | as theſe inclinations are founded ina peculiar craſit, and con-“ A worm finds what it ſearches after, only by teens“; 05 
In cate the mould about it be ſo ponderous as not to be] ſtitution of the blood and ſpirits. South's Sermons, F cranvls from one thing to another. Grexw's C/ mol. b. l.. Fo 
removed by any ordinary force, you may then raiſe it with a | QRASS. a. Teraffus, Latin.] Groſs; coarſe; not thin; not Ihe vile worm, that yeſterday began 1 + kT. 
gre}. 5 h Mortimer's Art of Huſbandry. |  comminuicd ; not fubtle; not conſiſting of tall parts. Too crawl; thy tellow-creature, abject man! | 70 
Then commerce brought into the publick wal Meoetals are intermixed with the common terreſtrial matter, | 2. To move weakly, and flowly. | bade 
The buſy merchant, the big warehouſe built, ſo as not to be diſcoverable by human induſtry; or, if dif- | - | Tis our fiyſt intent ; un 
Rais d che trong crane. — Thoznjon's Autumn. coverabla, fo diffuſed and ſcattered amongſt the craſer and } To ſhake all cares and butineſs from our 282, big: 
1. A ürhon; a crookedpipe for drawing liquors out of a caix. | more unprofitable matter, that it would never be potfible to | While we unburthen'd era! tow rd death. 62814 
CKANES-BILL. 2. /. [trom cane and i.] leparate and extract it. Wordzvard's Natural Hiftory. | $709,” Shake pegs Eu teh w 
1. An herb, | CRA'SS!TUDE. u. ſ. [crofitade, Latin.) Groſſneſs; coarte- They like tall fellows crept out of the oles 3 ans {le Ws 
Ihe leaves are conjugate : the cup conſiſts of one leaf, | neſs; thickneſs, craxuling up the battered walls of the fort, got 109%: nary 
divided into five parts, expanded in form of a ſtar: the flowers They muſt be but thin, as a leaf, or a piece of paper or A. lock fo pale no quartane every gave; Dryden ifs 
contit of five leavcs, ſomewhat reſembling a creſted or lip- | parchment ; for if they have 2 greater crafftucde, they will alter Thy dwindled legs ſeem crawwhng to a grave. bs 55 fits 
ped flower, with ten tamina iurrounding the ovary. The in their Owen body, thou h they ſpend not. Bacon? Nat. Hift. . He was hardly able to crawd About the 70%. N N. 
Fruit is of a pentagonal figure, with a beak, containing five The Dead Sea, aer vomiteth up bitumen, is of that look after a troubleſome buſineſs. Arbuth, Hiſt. 2 4 tog 
tecd-veſlels, in cach of which 18 one tailed ſced, which, when] cralſilude, as living bodies, bound band and foot, caſt intoit,, Man is a very worm by birth, N 
1:pe, is cait forth. by the twiſting of the beak. It is com-] have been borne vp, and not funk. Bacan's Natural Hiſtory, Vile 1 and van! : tes 
mon in teveral parts of England, growing in almoſt any foil The terreſtrial matter carried by rivers. into the fea, is A while he ergevls upon the earth, 1228 ue 
or ſituation. 3 | Millar. ſuſtained therein partly by the greater erafitude and gravity } Then ſhrinks to earth again. rm w ive 
2. A pair of pincers terminating in a point, uſed by furgeons. | of the nur ter, and partly by its conftantagitation. Foodav, It will be very neceſſary for the thre2dbare £0 5 bet. ws 
CRANIUM. n. J. fLatin. 3 the ſkull, CRASTINA'TION, 2. / [from craftine, Latin, to-morrow: ] | every child who can crawl, to watch the fields * 9. 0 
In wounds made by contußon, when the cranium is a lit- Delay Dic. time. 2 * C7 
tie nakedy.Fou ought not preſently to croud in doſfils; for [|CRATCH. x. ſ. [creche, French; crates, Latin.] The pali- 3. To move about hated and diſpiſed. _ &y 
if that contnted fleſh be well dipeſted, the bone will incarn | faded trame'in which hay is put for cattle. Cranmer 4247 


- with thæwonnd without much duhculty. Wiſeman's Surgery. W hen being expelled out of Paradiſe, by reaſon of lin, Haih crawH'd into the favour of the king, \ Hor vill, 
CRANK: z. / {This work is perhaps a contraction of cyazie- | thou wert held in the chains of death; I was inclofed in be! And is his oracle. Shakeſpeare's H 
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* . TIM 
CRE 
on that litter of abſurd opinions that craaul 
te world, to the diſgrace of reaſun. South's Sermons. 
bot | will the Conde mea tinner then cra ul ſorth, and ap- 
5 his filth and mame, before that undetiled tribunal ? 
4271 3 ' * * * 
Pin South's Scriuons. 
Behold a rev'rendd fire, whom want ol grace 
* ade the father of a nanieleis race, | 
Has nave we ene hoy'd -yeelypreſs'd : 
-.xvl through ihe {treety nod d on, orrycetyprets d 
ky his own ſons, that paſs him by unbleſs'd! Pope's Lpiſt. 
es, © from crawl] A creeper; any thing that 
N 


ef. a. n. . See CRAWFisH.] The river lobſter. 

C 0 0 hon * chemuriatick and arimoniack {altnets requires 
| It lun - meats 3 2, ſnails, tortoules, fellies, and crayfi/bes, 
to ule un) 194 ther onthe Humvurs.. 


fe flect up 


Feraton, French.) ; 
vox. u. J. (crayon, French. : 2 
Abd ot 5 a roll of paite to draw lines with. ; 
F Tet ro day pats over you without drawing 2 line; that is 
. an je hd» x * * ivy 4; ie? . e 1 * 
to ly without working, without giving tome ſtrokes of the 
or the craʒon. Dr den's Diatreſugy. 
\ drawing or deſign done with a pencil or crayon, 
c CRAZE. v. a. Ferrer French, to break to pieces. ] 
1 4 * 
To bak; 50 cruin; to weaken. 5 LE 
* In this confideration the aniwer of Calvin unto Farrel, 


the children of Popiſh parents, doth feem crazed, 


cerning 

925 5 IIooler. 
Relent, ſoveet Hermia; and, Lyſander, yield fd 
wr crazed title to my certain right, Shakeſpeare. | 


Then through the fiery pillar, and the cloud, 
God looking forth, will trouble all his hott, : | 
Aud craze their chariot- Wheels. Milton 5 Paradiſe Loſt. | 

3. Nied g 0 ws pa Neth tothe crax ing mill, which, between two 

rriading one's, bruifeth1tto a fine land. 5 cabꝰ SUFVEY. 

To crack the brain; to impair the intellect. : | 

EE, I lov'd him, triend, | 
No father his fon dearer: true, to tell thee, 3 
That grief hath cra⁊'d my wits. S hakeſpeare s King Lear. 
Wickedneſs is a kind of voluntary frenzy, and a choten 

ITraction; and every tuner does wilder and more extrava- 
int things than any man can do that is crazed and out of 
b its, only wich this fad difference, that he knows better 
whit he does. „ Tillotſon. 

(ax ZEDNESS: N. /. Toon 3 Decrepitude; broken- | 

g: dimmution of intellect. . ; . BE. 
"1 are, as Ot men mat have lick bodies, ſo likewiſe 
ef the people in the crazedneſs of their minds, poſſefled with 
dike and ditrontentment at things prelent, is to imagine. 
tat any thing would help them. 

(ax ix TSS. 1. /. from cr. 5 

1 State of being crazy; imbecillity; weakneſs. | 
Touching other places, the may betaid to hold them as one 

Fond do a wolf by the ears; nor will I {peak now of the 
derne of her title to many of them. Hotel's Vocal Foreſt, 

. Weaknels of intellec. . 8 

Gx. adi. [ecrace, French. ] 

1. Broken; decrepit. e 5 

SY Come, my lord, 

We will heftow you in iome better place; 


dem to £7020, L Eftrange. 
> Broken witted ; ſhattered in the _intelleft. 1 
Fhe queen of night, whole large command 
Rules a0 the ſea and half the land, 
And over maiſt and crazy brains, 6355 
IQ igh (pring-tides, at midnight reigus. Hudibritt, p. iii. 
1 Weak; fehle; ſhattered. He 
Pliyiick can but mend our crazy ſtate, : 
Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden's Fables. 
Were it pollile that the near approaches of eternity, whe- 


#6, ſhould amaze fo many, had they truly conſidered. Wake. 
citaanr. 1. /. [an Iriſh word.] | af 

In thele fatt places they kept their creaghts, or herds of cat- 
te, living by the mill: of the cow, without huſbandry or 


5185 
* 


lige. | Davies on Ireland. 
UCkEAR, g. 2. [corrupt from crack. ] 5 
L Iomake a harſh protracted noiſe. 
Let not the ws Hs of thees, nor the ruſtling of ſilks, be- 
ty thy poor heart to women. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
No door there was tht unguarded houle to keep, 2 
Ca crealing hinges turn'd, to break his ſleep. DHA. Fab. 
. Kis fometimes uſed of animals. 1 
The creating locutts with my voice conſpire, 


CREAM. 3. / Teremor, Latin.] | 5 | 
L Ihe unctuous or oily part of milk, which, when it is cold, 
dont on the top, and is changed by che agitation of thechurn 
do butter; the flower of mix. 5 
It 33 not your inxy brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eye-baljs, nor your cheek of cream, 


: 19017 tame my ſpirits to your worſhip. ShaFeſprare. | 


mas viglantas a cat to teal cream. SHhabeſp. Herry IV... 
Cem is natured and made to rite more ſpeedily, by put- 
Wz i cold water; which, as it ſeemeth, getteth down the 
* Bacon Natural Hiſtory, No 314. 
How the drudging goblin ſwet, | 
To earn his crean-bowl dul y let; 
en mone nicht, ere glimpſe of morn, 
Is ſhadowy flail hath threth'd the corn. 
Let YOur Various creams incireled be 
11 byellin g kruit, jult ravidh'd from the tree. ator 7 
Ky 45 landing dome tune, naturally leparates into an oy 
= boa called crea, and a thinner, blue, and more ponderous 
"Io Called ſkimmed milk. 
7, Grin for the pelt part of any thing; as, the cream /a je/t, 
. T. u. [from the noun.] To gather cream. 
here are a tert ot men, whole viſages 
4 Tian and mantle like a ſtanding pond 
8 2 wilful ltiſtneis entertain, 
ee ee 
Cizau WL xy. 5 » PILOTCUNC CONCeits 
IR [trom the noun. ] 
m off the cream. 


120 ft 


| Shakeſpeare. 


aKE ine nower and N Ainteſſi f ** C, 
hers er and qu ence of any thing: ſo uſed 
| Fur by Swift. 4 by 5 

>*M-FAC 3 * 1 * 

Aug. pci adj, [en eam and faced.) Pale; coward- 


Thou cream-fac'd lown, 


8 a 
Why, a ſt thou that gooſe- look. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
"Mire of cx 


SF, be * KP * = . 
[| dn t 4 / French. ] Is, in falconry, a fine ſmall line 


5 , 5 
As. gh hawk's leaſh when ſhe is fir lured. | 


Rage hy 0b trom creig, Latin, chalk. Sinner. ] Amark 


ing: 1 
Lak £ any thing. 


Woke to obſ de common road: Jonce deſired lord Boling- 

hurt: the = 1 that the clerks uſed an ivory knife, with a 

ug tren. N 13% paper, which cut it even, only requir- 
the creaſe an J whereas a ſnarp penknife would go out 

er A 7 Ae the paper. | Sevirt. 
Whine it. la 

ECS Fe as to leave the impreſſion. 
ty 0 Nl creo, Latin. 


5. To give any new qualities; to put any thing in a new fate, 


Hooker, Preface. | 


4. Any thing produced, or cauſed. 


7 CREATIVE, adj. [from create. 
|1- Having the power to create. 


Fitter for ficknels and for crazy age. Shakeſp. Hemy VI. | 
When people are crazy, and in ditorder, it is natural for 


ber by a mature age, a crazy conttitution, or a violent ick 


They tryd with heat, and Iwith fierce deſire. Dryd. Virg. | 


Milton. 
Arbuthnot cn Al:ments. 


* 6, A word of petty tenderneſs. 


Akte cream.) Full of cream; having the 


1 knows to be the creature of a certain great man. 


ter go 5 parts are unfortunate in buſineſs, becauſe | 


trom the noun. To mark any thing by | 


CRE. 


g EY . th 
In the beginning God created the heaven and the ent, 
A Gen. i. 1. 
We having but imperfect ideas of the operations of ou 
minds, and much impertetter yet of the opel ations of God, 
run into great difficulties about free created agents, which 
reaſon cannot well extricate it{clf out of. Locke, 
2. To produce; to cauſoe; to be the occaſion. | 
Now is the time ot help: your eye in Scotland 
Would create ſoldiers, and make women fight, 
Jo doff-their dire diſtreſſes. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
His abilities vere prone to creat? in him great confidence 
of undertakings, and this was like enough to betray him to 
great errours and many enemies. King Charles. 
They ecliple the clearett truths, by difficulties of their own 
creating, or no man could mis his way to heaven tor want 
of light. ” | Decay of Piety. 
None knew, till guilt created fear, | 
What darts or poiton'd arrows were. 
Nutt I new bars to my own joy create, 
Retute myſelf what I had forc'd from fate? Dryd. Auren. 
Long abttinence is troubleſome to acid conſtitutions, by 
the uneaſineſs it creates in the ſtomach; Arbulbuot on Alim.| 
3. To beget. N . e 
And the iſſue there create, oy; 5 
_ Ever ſhall be fortunate, Shateſp. Midſum. Nights Dream. 


Roſtommon. 


4. To inveit with any new character, | 
Arile my knigiits of the battle: IT ereate you 
Companions to our perfon, and will fit you 1 
Wich dignitics becoming your eſtates. Shak. Cymbeline, 


Ide bett Britiſh undertaker had but a proportion of three 
thoutind acres for himſelf, with power to create a manor, 
and hold a court-baron. | Davies eu lretand,. 
CREATION. 2. /. [from create. ] ESE | 
1. The act of creating or conferring exiſtence. Ss 
Conſider the immentity of the Divine Love, expreſſed in 
all the emanations of his providence; in his creation, in his | 


conlervation of us. 


the creatiom of peers, 
3. The things created; 'the.univerſe. . 

5. As ſubjects then, the whole creation came; 
And from their natures Adam them did name. Denham. 
Such was the faint, who ſhone with ev'ry grace, 

Reflecting, Moſes like, his maſter's face: 
Sod faw his image lively was exprets'd, 


Nor could the tender new creation bear CO 

. TT excettive heats or coldneſs of the year. Dryden's Ving. 
Inn days of yore, no matter where or when, | 
Before the low creation (warm'd with men. Parudl. 


Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 
_ To feeling as to fight? Or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation, 5 
Procceding from the heat-opprefled brain? Shak, Macs. | 


2. Exerting the act of creation. 5 n 

To trace the outgoings of the Ancient of Days in the firſt. 
inſtance, and of his creative power, is a reſcarch too great | 
for mortal enquiry, | '. South's Sermons. 


Ot all his works, creative beauty burns. : 
With warmeſt beam. 5 ; Thomſon's Spring. 


| CREATOR, 7, {/ [creator, Latin.] The being that beſtows | 


exittence. 3 8 
Open, ye heavens, your living doors; let in 
The great Creator, from his work return d | 
Magnificent; his tix days work, a world. Par. Loft. 
When you lic down, cloſe your eyes with a ſhort prayer, 
commit yourſelf into the hands of your faithful Creator; and | 
when you have done, truſt him with yourſelf, rae fo muſt 
do when you are dying. Taylor's Guide to 
CREATURE. 7. / | creature, low Latin.] 255 | 
1. A bcing not ſelf-exiſtent, but created by the ſupreme power. 
Were theſe pertons idolaters for the 2 they did not 
give to the Creator, or for the worthip they did give to his 


God's firſt creature was light. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
Impertet&t the world, and all the creatures in it, matt be 


3. An animal not human. i OS 
__ Phequeznpretended ſixtsfaRion of her knowledge only 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs. Shakeſpeare. 
4. A general terin for man, 5 
Vet crime in her could never creature find; 
But for his love, and for her own ſelf- fake, | 
She wander'd had from one to other Ind, Fairy Queen. 
Moſt curſed of all creatures under KV, 
Lo Tantalus, I here tormented lye. ; 
Though he might burſt his lungs to call tor help, 
No creature would aſſiſt or pity him. - Roſcommon. 
5. A word ct contempt for a human being. 
Hence; home, you idle creatures, get you home; 
Is this a holiday? Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſan. 
Os He would into the ſtœws, | 
And from the common creatures pluck a glove, | 
And wear it as a favour,” - Shakefpeare 5 Richard III. 


I've heard that guilty creatures, at a play, 
Have, by the very cunning of the icene, | 
Been ſtruck ſo to the foul, that preſently . | : 

They have proclaim'd their malefactious. Shak, Hamlet. 

Nor think to-night of thy ill-nature, 2 
But of thy follies, idle cręalure. Prior. 
A good poet no ſooner communicates his works, but it is 

imagined he is a vain young creature, given up to the am- 
bition of fame. : Pepe. 


And then, Sir, would he gripe and wring my hand; 
Cry, Oh ſweet creature, and then kiſs me hard. SH p. 
Ah, cruel creature, whom do'ſt thou deſpiſe? 
The gods, to live in woods, have left the ſkies. Dryden. 
Some young creatures have learnt their letters and 1ylla- 
bles by having them paſted upon little tablets. Matis. 
7. A perſon who owes his riſe or his fortune to another. 
He ſent to colonel Maſſey to ſend him men, which he, 
being a creature of Eflex's, refuſed. Clarendon. 
The duke's creature he deſired to be eſteemed. Clarendon, 
Great princes thus, when favourites they raiſe, 
To juttify their grace, their creatures praiſe. Dryd. Auren. 
The deſign was ditcovered by a perſon whom __ % 
it. 
CRE'ATURELY. adj. from creature. ] Having the qualities 
of a creature. 3 
The ſeveral parts of relatives, or creaturely infinites, may 


[CRE'BRITUDE. 2. ſ.* from cer, frequent, Latin, ] Fre- 
quentneſs. 8 | Dit. 


CRE DENCE. 3. ſ. {from creds, Lat. credence, Norman Fr.] 
1. Belief; credit. | © 
Ne let it ſeem, that credence this exceeds ; 
For he that made the ſame was known right well, 


Taylor. 
2. The act of inveſting with new qualities or character; as, | 


And his own work as his creation blets*'d. Dry lens Fab. 


But come, ye generous minds, in whoſe wide thought, | 


3. Eſteem; good opinion. 


O,. 


_ creatures. Stilling fleet's De/ence of Diſcourſe on Rom. Idol. 
2. Any thing created. 77 


acknowledged in many reſpects to be.  Tilotjor, Sermon 1. 


Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


have finite proportions to one another. Chezue's Phil. Prin. | 


Crer'proOVs. ad. [from creber, Latin.] Frequent, Dit. 


VN Love and wiſdom, 
Approv'd ſo to your majeſty, may plead = 
For ample credence. $ bakeſp. 25 's Well that Ends M. 
They did not only underhand give out that this was the 
true earl, but the friar, finding ſome credence in the people, 
took botdnets in the pulpit to declare as much. Bacon. 
2. That which gives a claim to credit or belief. | 
After they Tod delivered to the king their letters of cre- 
dence, they were led to a chamber richly furniſhed. Hayward, 
CREDENDA. N. /. ¶ Latin. Things to be believed; articles 
of faith; dittinguithed in theology from agenda, or pratti- 
cal duties. | 1 [OE 
Thele were the great articles and credenda of Chriſtianity, 
that ſo much ſtartled the world. South's Sermons. 
CRrE'DENT. adj. [credens, Latin.] 1 
1. Believing; eaſy of belief. W 
Ihen weigh what lots your honour may ſuſtain, 
If with too Eredert car you lift” his longs, Shak, Hamlet, 
2, Having credit not to be queitioned, | 
My authority bears a credent bulk, 
That no particular ſcandal once can touch, | 
But it contounds the breather. SHH. Menſ. for Men. 
CREDENTIAL. v. / | from credens, Latin. ] That which gives 
A title to credit; the warrant upon which belief or authority 
is claimed. | | | 
A tew perſons of an odious and deſpiſed country could not 
have filled the world with believers, had they not thown un- 
doubted cred7tials from the Divine Perſon who ſent them on 
ſuch a meſſage. Adaliſen on the Chriſtian Religion. 
CREDIBILITY. 1. J. [from credible.] Claim to credit; poſli- 
bility of obtaining belief; probability. | 


< » 


„The firſt of thoſe opinions I thall ſhew to be altogether 
incredible, and the latter to have all the credibility aud evi- 
dence of which a thing of that nature is capable. Tillotſon, 
Calculate the ſeveral degrees of credibility and conviction, 
by which the one evidence ſurpaſſeth the other. Atterbury. 
CREDIBLE, adj, [eredibilts, Lat.) Worthy of credit; de- 
terving of belief; having a juſt claim to belief. £ 
The ground of credit is the credibility of things credited; 
and things are made<redible, either by the known condition 
and quality ot the utterer, or by the manifeſt likelihood of 
truth in themſclves. 


as Jamaica; yet, upon the teſtimony of credible perſons, I 
am tree from doubt. 5 _ Tullotfon, Preface. 
CRE'DIBLENESS, 1. /. [from credible.] Credibility z worthi- 
nels of belief; juſt claim to belief. 5 
The credibleze/s of a goud part of theſe narratives has been 
confirmed to me by a practiſer of phy ſick in the Eaſt Indies. 
| | 1 Boyle's Hiſtory of Firmneſs. 
CRE'DIBLY.. adv. [from credible.] In a manner that claims 
. . 5 V 
Ihis, with the loſs of fo few of the Engliſh as is ſcarce 
credible, being, as hath been rather confidently than cr-«?bly 
reported, but of one man, though not a fe hurt. Bacon. 
CREDIT . J. | credit, French. ] e N 
When the people heard theſe words, they gave no credit 
unto them, nor received them. I Mac. x. 46. 


1. Belict. g 


I may give cred to reports. Addiſon's Spectator, NY 130. 


Some {ecret truths, from learned pride conceal'd, - 
Io mais alone and childrew are reveal'd: 
What though no credit doubting wits may give, 


2. Honour; reputation. ä 


Ihe fair and innocent ſhall fill believe. . Pope. 


was a credit to pleaſe. Pope. 


ſo many tricks to uphold the credit of their wealth, as theſe 
empty pertons have to maintain the credit of their ſuffici- 


Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave, 


4. Faith; teſtimonv. . 
We are contented to take this upon your credit, and to 
think it may be. Healer, b. iv. $12. 
The things which we phony believe, be only ſuch as are 
received upon the credit of divine teſtimony. Hooker, b. v. 
The author would have done well to have left fo great a 
paradox only to the credit of a ſingle aſſertion. Locke. 
5. Truſt repoſed. | e 
_ Credit is nothing but the expectation of money, within 
ſome limited time. . Locle. 
6. Promiſe given. 
or of alienating the revenues to other utes than to what they 
have been thus aſſigned. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 
7. Influence; power not compulſive; intereſt, 125 
She employed his uttermoſt credit to relieve us, which was 
. © as ron as a beloved fon with a mother. Sianey. 
= They {ent him likewile a copy of their ſupplication to the 


| King, and defired him to uſe his credit that a treaty might 


be entered into. ; ; Clarendon, b. ii. 
Having credit enough with his maſter to provide for his 
own intereſt, he troubled not himſelf for that of other men. 


Io credit the unintelligibiity both of this union and mo- 
tion, we need no more than to conſider it. Glanv. Scepfis. 
2. To procure credit or honour to any thing. | 
lay here her monument ſtand fo, 
To credit this rude age; and ſhow 
To tuture times, that even we 
Some patterns did of virtue ſee. | 
It was not upon deiign to credit theſe ee nor to com- 
pliment a ſociety ſo much above flattery. Gland. Scepſ. Pref. 
At preſent you credit the church as much by your govern- 
ment, as you did the ichool formerly by your wit, South. 
3. To truſt; to confide in. . | | 
4. To admit as a debtor. : 
 CRE'DITABLE. adj. from credit.] 
| 1, Reputable; above contempt. LE EG : 
: He ſettled him in a good creditable way of living, having 
procured him by his intereſt one of the beſt places of the 
country. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 
2. Honourable; eſtimable. | 
The contemplation of things, that do not ſerve to promote 
our happineſs, is but a more ſpecious and ingenious ſort of 
jdlenels , a more pardonableand creditable kind of ignorance, 
„ $1 T.iillotſon, Sermon i. 
CRE'DITABLENESS. 2. . [ from creditable.] Reputation; eſti- 
mation. | p | 
Among all theſe ſnares, there is none more entangling 
than the creditableneſs and repute of cuſtomary vices, _ 
| Decay of Piety. 
CR8E'DITABLY. adv. [from creditable.] Reputably ; without 
diigrace. 
: Many l chuſe rather to negle& their duty ſafely and 
credilably, than to get a broken pate in the church's ſervice, 


ot notlung; to uk to exiſt, 


To have done much more adnurable de; 
ö It Merlin was. Fairy uten, b. i. cant. 7. fen. 36. 


only to be rewarded with that which will break their hearts 
too. | South's Sermans, 
CRE'DITOR, 


8 Hooker, b. ii. § 4. 
None can demonſtrate to me, that there is tuch an iſland 


I publiſhed, becauſe I was told 1 might pleaſe ſuch as * 


I There is no decaying merchant, or inward beggar, hath 


: ency. 5 : | e : Bacon, 0 
Ilis learning, though a poet ſaid it, FE 
Before a play, would loſe no credit. Swift. 


Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. Poße's Hor. 


SME have never thought of violating the publick credit,” 
1 


: | 20. os Clarendon. 
To CREDIT. g. a. [credo, Latin.] _ 
1. To believe. | Eo 
- Now I change my mind, 5 
And partly credit things that do preſage. Shakeſpeare. 


| Waller. 
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CREED. v. . (from credo, the firſt word of the a zoſtles creed.) 


bende d. | 


2. Aimall port; a bay; a cove. 


 Cnrtxy. adj. [from creek.] Full of creeks ; unequal winding. 


CRI iron. . J. [creditor, Latin.} He to whom a debt is 
owed ;z he that gives credit: correlative to debtor. 


There came divers of Anthonio's creditors in my company | CREMA'TION, 2. J. [crematio, Latin.] A burning. | 
Shakeſp. | CRE'MOR. n. J. {Lavn.] A milky ſubſtance; a loft liquor | 2. The company of a ſhi 


to Venice, that ſwear he cannot chuie but break. 

I wv fo uled to contider mytelf as creditty and debior, 
that T often ſtate my accounts after the fame manner, with | 
regu d to heaven and my own foul. Addiſon's Spett. Ne 549. 


No man of honour, as that word is uſually underſtood, | CRE'NATED. adj. [from crena, Lat.] Notched ; indented, 


did ever pretend that his honour obliged him to be chaſte or 
temperate, to pay his creditors, to be uictul to his country, 


to do good to mankind, to endeavour to be wiſe or learned, | CRE PANE. u. /. {With farriers. ] An ulcer ſeated in the midit 


to regiud his word, his promiſe, or his oath. _ Savift. 
CREDULITY. 4. /. [credulite, French; credulitas, Latin. ] 
Falincts of belief; readinets of credit. 


The poor Plangus, being lubject to that only diſadvantage Jo CRE'PI TATE. v. u. [crepirs, Latin.] To make a tmall 


of honeit keats, credulity, was perſuaded by hun. Srdncy. 


The pic, udice of credubity may, in fome meature, be cured | CRxEPITA'TION, 2. f, [from crepitate.] A fall crackling | CREWEL. . , (kervel, Duich.} Yarntwi 


by learning to let a high vatuc on truth. Watis's Logick. 


CRE'DULOUS. adj. Ccredulus, Latin. } Apt io believe; un- | Crepe, particip. [from creep.) 


 {uſpecting; eatily deceived. 

Acxedulous father, and a brother noble, 
Whole nature is fo tar from doing harm, 

That he tuſpects none. 


g 


lieve; credulity. 
x. A form of words in which the articles of faith are compre- | 


The larger and fuller view of this foundation is ſet down 

in the creeds of the church. 
Will they, who decry creeds and creedmakers, lay that one 
who writes a treatife of morality ought not to make in it any | 
collection of moral precepts ? Filldess Sermons. | 

2. Any ſolemn 0 of principles or opinion, 
I, | For me, my lords, 1 5 | 
I love him not, nor fear him; there's my creed. Shakeſp. 


J CREEK. v. a. [See To CREAK.] To make a harſh noue. | CRE'SCENT. 1. /. [creſcens, Latin.) The moon in her tate of 


pa Shall I ſtay here, 
___ Creeting my thoes on the plain GT. Shakeſpeare. | 
CREEK. 4. /. {cnecca, Sax. kreke, Dutch. | | 


1. A prominence or jut in a winding coalt. 


As ttreams, which with their winding banks do play, . 5 


Stopp'd by their creeks, run ſoftly through the plain. 


I! hey on the bank of Jordan, by a creek, 
Where winds with reeds and oſiers whilp'ring play, 
"Their unexpected loſs and plaints outbreath 06.1 
Milton's Paradiſe Regained. | 


A law was made here to {top their paſſage in every port | 

and creek. 8 | 

3. Any turn, or alley, 3 | 3 
A back, friend, a ſhoulder-clapper; one that commands | 
The paſſages of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands. Shakeſp. | 


Who, leaning on the belly of a pot, a 
Pour'd forth a water, whoſe outguſhing flood 
Ran bathing all the creeky ſhore a-tlot, __ 


Wuereon the "rojan prince ſpilt Turnus' blood. Spenſer. | 
To CREEP. v. . ee crept; cnypan, Sax. krepan,Germ. ] 
1 


1. To move with t 


e belly to the ground without legs; as a | 


5 „ 3, OY 
Ihe earth, and ſtately tread, or lowly creep! Par. Loft. | 

And every creeping thing that crecps the ground. Milton. 
If they cannot diſtinguiſh cree ms trom flying, let them 


lay down Virgil, and take up Ovid de Ponto. Dryd. Ded. An. | 


2. 10 grow along the ground, or on other ſupports. - 
The grottos cool, with ſhady poplars crown'd, 


Jo move forward without bounds or leaps; as infects. 
To move ſlowly and teebly. | = 
._ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, _ 

_ Creeps in this petty pace from day to Gays 3 
10 the laſt 1yllable of recorded time. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

ö | Why ſhould a man | 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice _ 
By being peeviſh? . Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Ile who creeps atter plain, dull, common ſenſe, is fate from 
committing abſurdities; but can never reach the excellence 
TS; TT 5 Dryden s Tyrannick Love. 
To move ſecretly and clandeſtinely. . . 
l creep up into the chunney, —— 
— There they always ule to ditcharge their birding- pieces: 
'creep into the kiln-h 
| ' Whate'er you are, 
That in this deſart inacceſſible, 
Under the thade of melancholy boughs, TILE 
I. oſe and neglect the creeping "Amps ot time. Shakeſpeare. 


+> ww . 


ty 


Ot this fort are they which creep into houſes, and lead | 
captive filly women. 2 Tim. iii. 6. | 


Thou makelt darkneſs, and it is night, wherein all the 
\beaits ot the forett do creep forth. Fſalm civ. 20. 
Now and then a word or two has crept in to vow his firit 
_ defign in countenance. | 2 tterbury. 
6. 7 o move timorouſly without ſoaring, or venturing into 
angers. ; 
Paradiſe Loft is admirable ; but am I theretore bound to 
maintain, that there are no flats amongſt his elevations, when 
it is evident he creeps along ſometimes for above an hundred 
Ines together? —_ | Dryden. 
We here took a little boat, to woe along the ſea-ſhore as | 
Far as Genoa, | 
. Lo come unexpected; to ſteal forward unheard and unſeen. 
By thoit gifts of nature and fortune he creeps, nay he flies, 
into the favour of poor hilly women. Siduey, 5. li. 
Items, the marriage of his brother's wife 
Has crept too near his conſcience. 
No, his conſcience : | | 
Has crept too near another lady. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Necetity enforced them, after _ rew tull of POPE, to 
{read themſelves, and creep out o Shinay, or Babylonia. 
7 : | Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
None pretends to know from how remote corners of thoſe 
liozen mountains, ſome of thole fierce nations firſt cref one: 
| | . emple. 
Tt is not to be expected that every one ſhould guard Meng. 


deruanding from being impoſed on, by the ſophiſtry which | 


cet he into moſt of the books of argument. Locke, 
8. Lo behave with ſervility; to fawn; to bend, 
. hey were us'd to bend, 
To ſend their {miles before them to Achilles, 
Jo come as humbly as they us'd to creep _ | 
I To holy altars. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
CREEPER. . . [from creep.] 
1. X plant that ſupports itſelt by means of ſome ſtronger body. 
Plants that put forth their {ap haſtily, have bodies not pro- 
portionable to their length; therefore they are winders or 
creepers; as ivy, briony, and woodbine. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
2. An iron uſed to fide along the grate in kitchens. 
2. A kind of patten or clog worn by women. 
CREEPHOEE. . /. [creep and bole,] | 
+. A hole into whick any animal may creep to eſcape danger. 
2. A ſubtertuge; an excuſe. | 
Cunt PINGLY. adv. {from creeping.} Slowly; after the man- 
wer of a reptile, 


Hammond on Fundamentals. | CRE'SCENT. aj. {from crejco, Latin. ] Inereaſing; grow- 
| wg 3 in a ſtate of increaſe... bus 
1 have ſeen him in Britain: he was then of a creſcent note. | To CR1B. v.a, 


Davies. 


Da wies on Ireland. | 


And creeping vines on arbours weav'd around. Dryden. | 


ole. Shakeſþ. Merry Wives of Windor. | 


Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. | 


even ſuch as, by each degree of Zelmane's words, cr7eþingly 
entered into Philoclea's, Siducy, b. u. 


reſembling cream. 
with diſſolventjuices, it is reduced into a chy le or cremor. Ray. 


'The cells are prettily crenatei, or notched quite round the 
edges; but not itraited down to any depth. Weoodavard. 


of the torepart of the foot, cauſed by a bihous, ſharp, and | 
biting humour that frets the Ikin, or by « hurt given by 
ſtriking of the hinder feet, Farriwr s Dit. 


crackling noiſe. 


note. 
here are ccita men opt in unawares. Jude, 4. | 
This tair vine, but that her arms ſurround 


in a {tate between light and darkneſs. 3 


. . 


A cloſe apprehention of the one, might perhaps afford a 


'The beginnings of philoſophy were in a crepufciuous ob- 
ſcurity, and it is yet ſcarce pait the dawn. Clan. Scepy. 


| 2 Shakeſpeare's Cymocline. | 
| : With theſe in troop „ 
Came Aſtoreth, whom the Phernnicians call'd 
Aſtarte, queen of heaven, with creſcent horns. 


increaſe; any ſimilitude of the moon increaung. 
My pow'r's-a creſcent, and my auguring ho 


5 Or Bactrian ſophy, from the horns 
Ot Turkiſh creſcent, leaves all waſte beyon et 
Iue realm of Aladule, in his retreat. Milton's Par. Loft. | 
Jove in duſky clouds involves the ſkics, 9 
And the taint creſcent ſhoots by fits before their eyes. Dr yd. 
And two tair creſcents of tranſlucent horn, ER 
The brows ot all their young increaſe adorn. Pope's Od. 


So the prince obſcur'd his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildnets, which, no doubt, 
Grew like the ſummer-grals, faueſt by night, 

VUnſeen, yet cræſciwe in his tuculty. | 
CRESs. u. /. [perhaps from creſco, it being a quick grower. ] | 
An herb. : | | 
Its flower conſiſts of four leaves, placed in form ot a croſs: 
the pointal ariſes from the center ot the flower- cup, and be- 
comes a roundiſh ſmooth fruit, divided into two cells, and 
furnithed with ſeeds, generally ſmooth. It is cultivated as a 
ſallad-herb, and chietly eſteemed in the Winter and Spring, 
being one of the warm kinga. - Millar. | 
is court with nettles and with creſſes ſtor'd, 

With ſoups unbought, and fallads, blett his board. Pope. | 

CRE'SSET. 1. /. [croiſſete, Fr. becauſe beacons had crofles an- 
ciently on their tops. ] A greatlight ſet upon a beacon, light- 
huule, or watch-tower. Hanmer. They (till raile arinics in 
Scotland by carrying about the fire croſs. „„ 
No | „% c 
The front of heav'n was full of fiery ſparks, ß, ĩ 
Ot burning creſts. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. 1. 
e From the arched ro, - 
Pendent by ſubtle magick, many a row = | 
Ot ſtarry lamps, and 8 creſſets, fed 

With naphtha and aſphaltus, yielded light 

As from a tky.. 

CREST. 1. /. | crifta, Latin.} 5 | | 
1. The 78788 of feathers on the top of the ancient helmet. 

Hlis valour, ſhewn upon our crefts to-day, | 
Hath taught us how to cherith ſuch high deeds, SOD 
Ev'n in the botom of our adverſaries. Shak, Henry IV. 


* 8 


2. The comb of a cock. | | 
| | Others, on groun ele 
Walk'd firm; the cre/ted cock, whole clarion ſounds 


3. The ornament of the helmet in heraldry. 1 
Of what eſteem crefts were, in the time of King Edward 
the Third's reign, may appear by his giving an eagle, which 
be himſelf had formerly al for a creſt to William Mon- 
tacum, Earl of Saliſbury, 

| h The D 85 
It was a creſt ere thou watt born: 5 
Thy father's father wore it. Shakeſþ. As You Le It. 
4. Any tuft cr ornament on the head; as ſome which the poets | 


alligu to ſerpents. 5 | 
5 —_ Their crefts divide, | 
And, tow'ring o'er his head, in triumph ride. Dryden. 
5. Pride; ſpirit; fire; courage; lottineſs of mien. N 
7 When horſes thould endure the bloody ſpur, 85 
They tall their crefts. | -._.. Shakeſpeare. 
CRE'STED. adj. [from creſt; criflatus, Latin. ] _ OS: 
1. Adorned with a plume or creſt, | 
Nh er | The bold Aſcalonites 
Then grov'ling ſoil'd their creſted helmets in the duſt. 


At this, for new replies he did not ſtay; 


CREST-TaLLEN. adj. [creft and fo!l.} Dejected; funk; 

pies ; cowed ; heartleſs; ſpirnlels. ; 
I Warrant you, they would whip me with their fine wits, 
*till 1 were as cre/t-fallen as a dried pear. = Shakeſpeare. 
They prolate their words in a whining kind of querulous 
tone, as if they were ſtill complaining and cref-fallen. Hoæbel. 


armour ;z not of any eminent family. 
His grandfather was Lionel Duke of Clarence, 

Third ſon to the third Edward King of England, 
Sprung creftleſ5 yeomen from ſo deep a root, Shakeſpeare. 
CRETA'C EOUS. adj. [creta, chalk, Lat.] Abounding with 
_ chalk; having the qualities of chalk; r. : 
What gives the light, ſeems hard to ſay ; whether it be the 
cretaceous ſalt, the nitrous ſalt, or ſome igneous particles. 


Grexr. 
Nor from the ſable ground expect ſucceſs, 

Nor from cretaceous, ſtubborn and jejune. 
CRETA'TED. adj. [cretatus, Lat.] Rubbed with chalk. Dick. 
CRE'VICE. u. /. {from crever, Fr. crepare, Lat. to burſt.] A 

crack; a clett; a narrow opening. 5 
I pried me through the crewzce of a wall, 

When for his hand he had his two ſons heads. Shakeſþ. 
I thoughtit no breach of goo manners to perp at a crevice, 
and look in at people ſo well employed. Addiſon's Spectator. 
CREW. u. /. [probably from chud, Saxon, ] 
1. A company of people aſſociated for any purpoſe; as gallant 

crew, for troops. Chewy-chaſe. 3 


The food is {wallowed into the ſtomach, where, mingled | 4, It is now generally uled in a bad 8 moor. Dri, | 


Wh | Her marry'd elm, had crept along the ground. Pope. | 1. The rack or manger ot a ſtable. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | CREPU'SCULE. z. /. {crepuſentum, Lat.] Twilight. Di. 
CRE'DULOUSNESS. 1. /. [from credulous.} Aptnels to be- | CREPU'SCULOUS. adj. [crepuſcalum, Latin.] Glmmering 


glimmering light and crepuſculous glance of the other. Brown. 2. The ſtall or cabbin of an ox. 


3 
- Says it will come toth' full. 2. e and Cleopatra. C RICK. 4. /. : 


CRE'SCLVE. adv. from creſco, Lat.] Increating ; growing. | 


Shakeſp. Henry V. 4 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 5. 1. J. 726. 


The ſilent hours. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. I. A424 
i 


Camden's Remains. | 


Milton. 


But lac'd his crefted helm, and ſtrode away, Dryden. | 
2, Wearing a comb. | 
The crefted bird ſhall by experience know, 
Jove made not him his malter-piece below. Dryden. 


CRE'STLESS. adj. [from creft,.] Not dignitied with coat- 


Philips. | 


CRI 


Of lords ind ladies ſtood on eve fide to 
Which, with their preſence fair, . * much bea,.s by 
| Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. W. Ar ſel 


The anchors drop d, his crexw the ve 


: One of the baniſh'4 c 
I tear, hath ventur'd from the deep, nes] 
New troubles, Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
He with a crew, whom like ambition 7, 
With him, or under him to tyrannize, 
Marching from Eden tow'rds the weſt, ſnall find 
Milton's Paradije Lot, b. xi; 1} 


b. iv, . 573 


Joins 


The plain. 
The laſt was he, whole thunder les 
The Titan race, a rebel crexv. 


CREW. [the preterite of cron. | add 2 
0G | 1 
a 22 or ball. | 85 and wour lk 
Take ſilk or crewel, gold or fly ad , 
faſt at the bent of the N as read, and makethel 
CRIB. =. / {cnybbe, Saxon; erib, German. 4 : 
1 8 be lord of "_— and his er:b ſhall ſtand at the ; 1 
8 8 a 1 Shakeſpeare 1 H * J. 
The ſteer and lion at one crib ſhall mer, 
And harmlels ſerpents lick tlie pilgrim's feet. | 97 : 
. 
3. A mall habitation ; a cottage. 5 Cx1'x 
Why rather, ficep, lieſt thou in ſmokey cri. wil 
Upon unealy pallets itretching the, | 
Than in the pertum'd chambers of the great? 855, & 
N [from the noun. ] To ſhut up ma ute on a 
bitation; to confine ; to cage. Wy "Im 
Now I'm cabbin'd, cr, confin'd, bound in ; 
_—_ _. To ſaucy doubts and fears.  Stakvpeare's Mac, a 7 Ch 
Milton. | CRI'BBAGE, x /. A game at cards. 75 OD OY baun 
CRT BBL E. u. ſ. [cribrium, Latin.] A corn-hieve, Ds 15 
CRIBRA'TION. 2. / [cr:bro, Latin. ] The uc of fiftine .* 1 
parating by a ficve. | = GEM A 
SAILS CK 
1. 2 — cricco, Italian. The noiſe of a door. " 
5 W chyce, Saxon, he Rake. ] > painful lluitneſs in de alen 
CRICKET. z. . ¶Kretel, from kreber, to make a noiſc, Puch N 
1. An inſet that ſqueaks or chirps about ovens and Zac bo 
1 8 Didit thou not hear a noiſe: FO cux 
EI heard the owl ſcream, and the crickets cry, Cath ua 
Far from all reſort of mirth, 3 CR 
Save the cricket on the hearth. Mil as 
8 The tolemn death-watch click'd the hour the 47 . 
And ſhrilling crickets in the chimney cry'd. Cas Þ it N 
2. (from cpyce, Saxon, a ttick.} A ſport, it which wu d. Ber 
tenders drive a ball with ſticks in oppoſition to vidi. nk 


The judge, to dance, his brother ſerxant cull; 
The ſenator at cricket urge the ball. Pope's Duniiad, p 
3. [from kriechen, Germ. to creep. } A low icat or tov), 3 
CRIER. u. /. from cry.] The otiicer whole buſinels is f cer 20 

or make proclamation. 8 2 
Hie openeth his mouth like a crier. Ecclefioflicut, xx, 1:, 
I be eriers command ſilence, and the witoie mui 
preſent ſtand in a ſuſpence. Brerewsod on Lunguarcs, 
LD The crier calls aloud | 1 5 
Our old nobility ot Trojan blood, Gyn 
Who gape among the crowd tor their precarious 0d. 


- 1 


wo: right; an oftencez a great fault; an act of wickedues. 1 C1 
__. High God be witnets, that I guiltleſs am; 


CRIME. a. /. [crimen, Lat. crime, French.] Arificontay| 


But if yourſelt, fir Knight, ye guilty find, 


Or wrapped be in loves of former dame, 2 

With cyiè do not it cover, but ditcloſe the lame, Sh. 17 

No crvee was thine, if tis no chin to love. Fee. "30 

CRIMEPUL. adj. {from crime and full.) Wicked; cini; (ep 

; apes. in a high degree; contrary to duty; contrary to virtue, the I; 

"Ou proceeded not againſt theſe feats, "Oy 

So crimeful and ſo capital in nature. Se. Hani. Th 

| CRIMELESS. adj. [from crime.] Innocent; without crime, 1 

| My toes could not procute me any fcathe, d. 

So long as I am loyal, true, and crimeleſs, . Sbaiiſfeme. 1 

| CRIMINAL. adj. [irum crime.) 222 ag | * The 

: LS aulty ; contrary to right; contrary to duty; ct 7 
aw. 1 | 

Live thou, and to thy mother dead atteſt, 1 

That clear the died from blemiſh criminal. Fay 2117 On 

What we approve in our triend, we can hardly be induced Th 

to think criminal in ouriclves. | Rogers, SM. U. tered 


2, Guilty; tainted with crime; not innocent. 3 
Ihe neglect ot any of the relative duties, render us crimy ol tothe 
in the ſight of God. Rogers's Sem 
3. Not civil; as a criminal proſecution, NID 
CRIMINAL, 1. ſ. [from crime.] | 1. Cal 
1. A man acculed. e 

Was ever criminal torbid to plead? 


3 1 
Curb your ill-manner'd zeal.” Drydenr's Spange Fre. L late 
2. A man guilty of a crime. 5 | \ 
All three perlons, that had held chief place ot authorxt 11 W. 
their cauntries; all three ruined, not by war, or by au Le: 
diſaſter, but by juſtice and ſentence, as delinquents as An 
minals, _ FRE KT 35 Bau 1. Nit 
CRIMINALLY. adv. | from criminal.] Not innocent); We” In 
edly; guiltily.. | Se Whack 
As our thoughts extend to all ſubjects, they may be. of thi 
nally employed on all. | Rogers: Kn. 977 
, . — 8 Re (> WARG e 1? 
CKI'MINALNESS.'. /. ¶ from criminal.} Guiuncis; W. CI. 
innocence. 5 . 5 2 «Ty, 
CRIMINA'TION. 2. ſ. [criminatio; Lat.] The act of accu 0 
accuſation; arraignment; charge. „ Ru 
CRrMINATORY. adj. from crimina, Latin.] Relating v® An 
cuſation; acculing ; cenforious. 3 \ 
CRI'MINOUS. adj. [ criminoſus, Latin. } Wicked; iniqates“ Ye 
enormouſly guilty. | | aaa Ca 
The puniſhment that belongs to that great and Gun. For 
guilt, is the forfeiture of his right and claim to 4% e Th 
which are made over to him by Chritt. age” al 10 
CRIMINOUSLY. av. | trom crimmous.} Enormoully; \*? 


wickedly. . f — 
Some particular duties of piety and charity, 223 lot 
molt criminoufl; omitted before. Hammond's Fra, 
CRI'MINOUSNESS. 2. / I from eriminous. ] Wickede. 
crime. . l 
I could never be convinced of any ſuch erima e * 
him, as willingly to expoſe his lite to the ſtrokt n 
and malice of bis enemies. Lis c dcchu. 
CRIMOSIN. adj. [ crimoſino, Italian.] A ſpecies of 1 
n her head a crimaſin coronet, 
With damaſk roſes and daffadilies ſet, 
Bay-leaves between, | 
And primroſes green, 
5 3 os white Vieht: be.) 
>RIMP. adj. from crumble, or crimbie. b 
1. Friable; brittle; eaſily crumbled; caſilx reduced to por 
| Now the towler, warn'd | 
By theſe good omens, with ſwift early ſteps, achte. 
Treads the crimp earth, ranging through nelds ar fa 


J 
. D 92 
Spenſer's Falls 


Ihe joy, which wrought into Pygmalion's mind, was 


There a ngble crew 


2. Not conſiſtent; not forcible: a low cant word. ,...4 
be evidence is crimp ; the witnefles ſutar back", 
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ts. and contradict themſelves; and his tenants ſtick 
wee . - Arbuthnot's Hijlory of John Bull. 
by bim IE. v. 4. {from rumple, erumple, criniple.] Jo 
To C81 uf © 0rruZate 3 to Caule to ſhrink or contract. 
contract; * | the cautery through them, and accordingly 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
os 9 
RINMSOX: *. . 8 
3. Red, fomnew et age be little elle than a very deep red, with 
Num (22715 to be little elſe than a very deep red, will 
e T0Y 4% tome kinds of red ſeem to be little elle 
Sr heightened yellow. Boyle on Colours. 
r SER | 
. Red Sean per then, being a maid yet roſed over with 
7 25 et modeſty, if ſhe deny che appearance of 
wm blind boy, in her naked ſeeing lelf? Shak. Hen. V. 
OY * - Beauiy's enugn yet 1 | 
ne in thy Ups, and iu thy cheeks, rt. | 
Theſcrimſan itream diſtain'd his arms around,. 
And the 4:{damntul soul came ruſhing through the wound. 


Dryden's Ants. 
Why does the 101] endue _ | 
The bluſhing poppy with a crimſon hue ? Prior. 


F-Cart1SON, V. 4. [trom the noun. ] 
e dye with crimton. | | | 
Io dye with COM | : » 5 
„ Pardoa me, Julius, Here waſt thou bay'd, brave hart: 
Here didit thou fall; and here thy nunters tand 
Sign'd in thy poll, and crimſon'd in thy lethe. Shareſp. 
CarxCUM. 1. /+ Fa cant word.] A cramp a contraction; 
whi W. 4 4 . . - : . 
For jealouſy is but a xind EYE 
Of clap and crinciten of the mind. Hudibras, P. iii. c. 1. 
Cax5t. u. / [trom the verb. Bow, tervile civility, 
Let me be gratetul; but let far trom me ER 
Re {awning cringe, and falle dilfembling looks. Philips. 
1 CRINGE. v. a. [trom riechen, German.] To draw to- 
ether; to contract. 3 | Dy 
5 Whip him, fellows, 
Till, ke a boy, vou lee him cringe his face, 5 
And whine aloud tor mercy. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 


CAGE. v. u. Kriechen, German. ] To bow]; to pay court 


with bows ; to fawn; to flatter. 
Flatterers have the flexor mulcles ſo ſtrong, that they are 


aways bowing and criunging. Arbulbaot. 
The criuging knave, who ſeeks a place 1 
Without fuccels, thus tells his cate. Sæbift. 


CN GEROUS. adj. {criniger, Latin.] Hairy; overgrown. 


with hair, ict. 


QCRINKLE. v. . from krinckeler, Dutch. ] To go in 
and out; to run in flexures. | * 5 
Unlels ſome 1weetnels at the bottom lie, . 
Who cares for all the criulliug ot the pye? King's Cookery. 
D CAI XXL E. v. a. Lo mould into inequalities. 
CRSKLE, 2. ſ. [from the verb. Awrinble; a ſinuoſity. 
CRI N OSE. adj. { from criuis, Latin. ] Hairy. Dif. 
Caixo'siry, 7. / trom crinoſc.] Hairynets. Dif. 
CRIPPLE. 1. / { cnypel, Sax. trepel, Dutch. ] A lame man; 
due that has Ioſt or never enjoyed the uſe of his limbs. . 
He, poor man, by your firit order died, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear: 
dome tardy cif ple had the countermand, | 
That came too lag to fee him buried. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


am a crile in my limbs; but what decays are in my 
mind, the reader muſt determine. Deiydens Fables, Pref. 
Among the reit there was a lame ble from his birth, 


Sethe bln beggar dance, the cripple figs 
The ſot a hero, lunatick a king. Pope's Hay on Man. 
RCOuPPLE, . 4. [from the noun.] To lame; to make 
ke; to deprive ot the uſe of limbs. . 
Knots upon his gouty joints appear, DS 
" wy 5 2 2 — * » 
And chalk is in his crippled fingers found. Dryden”s Perſ. 


ut was cripple in the fall. 5 Ad-tjon. 
CPPLENESS. 2. J. [from cripple. ] Lameneſs; privation of 
the limbs. TY BE Hee Dit, 
Ciuas. 1. f. EDETH | 1 Ly 1 1 | N 
*. Ie point in which the diſeaſe kills, or changes to the better. 
Wile leeches will not vain receipts obtrude; 

Deaf to complaints, they wait upon che ill, 

Lill home late cy autnorize their ſkill. 
v Ihepoint of time at wluch any affair comes to the height. 

tos kour'sthe very criſis of your tate; 
our good or ill, your infamy or tame, 
and ail the colour of your lite depends 

On this important now. 
The undertaking, which Iam now laying down, was en- 
bred upon in the very criſis of the late rebellion, when it was 
tte any ot every Briton to contribute his utmoſt aſſiſtance 
wat gorerument, in a manner {uitable to his ſtation and 


Annes. 
CRISP. 2. 
*. Lurled, 


* 4 
nin . 
Bulls are 


4. Ceritus Latin. 


L wn Exhiopian black, flat noled, and cryþ haired. Hale. 
Ned; winding, . 
cu BY Mphs, call'd Naiads, of the winding brooks, 
e Four ſedg d crowns, and ever harmleſs looks, 
Aube ur c channels, and on this green land 
I Be Our Lummons, Juno does command. Shakeſp. 
Bitte; friable | 85 | 
Thy Toy weather, mufick within doors ſoundeth better ; 
6 by realon not of the diſpoſition of the air, but 
ny; of the inſtrument, which is made more 


us e Wood or itri 
ele fo more porous and hollow. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 
T "ok a. [criſpo, La in.]! | 
S 19 to een into knots or curls, | 
In , Mrighted with their bloody looks, 
keartully among the trembling reeds, 


1 hid his crit head in the hollow bank. 8 hakeſpeare. | 


© oung I'd have him too, 
ay man, with criſped hair, 
in thonfand (nares and rings, 
ngers, and his rings. B. Johnſon's Underwwoods. 


ag ity an 511 1+ 
Ain e Applicat 
dura mater a Fes; , ; 
Fene. DUCT aud brain, and fometimes produces a gan- 
L 10 twiſt, 


I . 
pong the criſped fhades and bow' Sy 


wels the ſpruc 


F . 
Roll that ſaphine fount the criſted brooks, 
Nun Oh orient pearl and ſands of gold, 
Malton's Paradiſe Loft. 
ON. 2.7. [ trom criſp.] 1 | if 
Tue Rat Ccurling, | 
ate ot deing curl 
Lame differ in the "ac a 


ped the 1 4 

kg, rf 40h. [criſpijulcans, Latin.) Waved, ar 

uses e is repreſented. ] 
wr, ag (from criſp.] Curledneſs. 


wt 10 
ders 


ram Paulcommanded to ſtand uprighton his feet. Bentley. 


Tutyx, the dancing-maſter, threw himſelf from the rock, 


Dryden. | 
ryden's Spaniſh Friar. 


Addiſen's Freebolder, Ne 55. 


more cri on the forchead than cows. Bacon. 


cation of ſpirits of wine is not only unfit 
wa us in general, but alſo criſps up the veilels of 


Sharp's Surgery. 


Milton. | 


E R 0 


do are thoſe criſpy ſnaky locks, oft known | 
To be the dowry ot a ſecond head. Shak. Merch. of Fence. 


is judged of, with regard to its goodnels or badnets, 

Mutual agreement and endearments was the badge of pri- 
mitive believers ; but we may be known by the contrary cri- 
terion, . Glanwille's Scepfis, c. 27. 

\We have here a fure infallible criterion, by winch every 
man may diſcover and find out the gracious or ungracious 
diſpoſition of his own heart. South's Sermons. 

By what citerion do ye cat, d'ye think, 

If this is priz'd tor ſwectnels, that for ſtink? Pope's Hor. 
CRI TICK. 1. . LN gi Tg.] 5 
1. A man Killed in the art of judging of literature; a man 

able to diſtinguiſh the faults and beauties of writing. 

This ſetties truer ideas in men's minds of ſeveral things, 
whereot we real the names in ancient authors, than all the 


large and laborious arguments of criticks, Locke. 
Criticks I taw, that other names deface, 
And tix their own with labour in their place, Pope. 


Where an author has many beauties conſiſtent with vir- 
tue, piety, and truth, let not little cities exalt themſelves, 
and ſhower down their ill- nature. 
2. A cenſurer; a man apt to find fault. | 

My ſchief deſign, next to ſeeing you, is to be a ſevere cri- 
_ tick on you and your neighbour, „ 
CRITICK. ag}, Critical; relating to criticiſm; relating to the 
art of judging of literary performances. | 
Ihence arts o'er all the northern world advance, 
But eritich learning flourith'd moſt in France. 
CRITICK. . / 5 25 3 
1. A critical examination; criticalremarks ; animadrerſions. 


mine. Dryden. 
ring, as on the inſeription of a medal. Addi/on on Medals, 
2, Science of criticiim. 5 | 
If ideas and words werediſtin&tly weighed, and duly con- 
fidered, they would afford us another fort of logick and cri- 
tick than =? 2 we have been hitherto acquainted with. Locke. 
What is every year of a wite man's life, but acenſure and 


by _ on the paſt? he Pope. | 
Not that my quill to critics was confin'd, © 
My verſe gave ampler leflons to mankind. Pope. 


To CRI TICK. v. 2. [from critick.] To play the critick; to 
criticile. : 5 5 3 
They do but trace over the paths that have been beaten by 


CRITICAL. adj. [from critick.] Y 

1, Exact; nicely judicious; accurate; diligent. 
It is ſubmitted to the judgment of more cri 
direct and determine what is graceful and what is not. Holder. 


never have brought in ſuch prayers as theſe, if they had not 

been agreeable to the Roman cuſtoms. _ Stiling fleet. 
2. Relating to criticiſm; as, be wrote à critical difſeriation on 

the laſt play. 3 „„ 00 
3. Captious; inclined to find fault. 3 

What wouldſt thou write of me, if thou ſhouldſt praiſe 

+: me | 8 | 

 —O, gentle lady, do not put me to't; 


4. [trom crys. ] Compriling the time at which a great event 
is determined. | 5 


critical or decretory hay hr be dependent on that number. 


pends. | DE i : 

The people cannot but reſent to ſee their apprehenſions of 
the power of France, in to critical a juncture, wholly laid 
aſide. . . Sabi. 


exactly; curiouſly. 


critically to diſcern good writers from bad, and a proper ſtile 
from a corrupt one. | | 
Theſe thells which are digged up out of the earth, ſeveral 
hundreds of which I now keep dy me, have been nicely and 


CRITICALNESS, #.f. [from critical. ] Exactneſs; accuracy; 
nicety. | 55 5 * 
To CRITTICISE. v. A. [from critick.] 


performance of literature; to point out faults and beauties, 


done my worſt, may be convinced, at their own coſt, that I 

can write ſeverely with more eaſe than can gently. Dryden, 

| Know well cach ancient's proper character, | 
Without all this at once before your eyes, 


. — 


Nor would I have his father look ſo narrowly into theſe 
accounts, as to take occaſion from thence to criticiſe on his 
expences. hes 5 Locke. 

To CRITICISE. v. a. [from critick.} To cenſure; to pals 
judgment upon. 55 5 8 
Nor ſhall J look upon it as any breach of charity to criticiſe 
the author, ſo long as I keep clear of the perſon, Addiſon. 

CRITICISM. 7. /. {from critick.} ; fer 
1. Criticiſm, as it was firſt inſtituted by Ariſtotle, was meant a 
Dryden Innocence, Preface. 


ſtandard of judging well. Ju 
2. Remark; animadverſion; critical oblervations. 


even in the ſtile of his critici/ms, that he was a maſter of all 
thecloquence and delicacy of his native tongue. Addz/. Hpect. 


| ToCROAK. wv. 1. [cnacezzan, Saxon; crocare, Italian; cro- | 


citare, Latin. ] . 
1. To make a hoarſe low noiſe, like a frog. 
The ſubtle ſwallow flies about the brook, 


So e Sabo block deſcended from on high, 
Loud thunder to its bottom ſhook the bog, _ 
And the hoarſe nation croak'd. Pope's Dunciad, b. i. I. 264. 
Blood, ſtuff'd in ſkins, is Britith chrittians food; | 
And France robs marſhes of the croaking brood. Gay. 
2. To caw or cry as a raven or crow. 
| he raven himſelf not hoarſe, 
That crooks the fatal entrance of Duncan | 
Under my battlements. Shakghears's Macbeth. 
The hoarle raven, on the blaſted bough, 
By croaking from the left, preſag d the coming blow. Dryd. 
At the ſame time the walk of elms, with the croaking of the 
ravens, looks exceeding ſolemn and venerable. Addi}. Spect. 
3. It may be uſed in contempt for any diſagreeable or offenſive 
murmur. : 
Their underſtandings are but little inſtructed, when all their 
whole time and pains Is laid out to [till the croaking of their 
own bellies. Locke. 
CaO. u. ſ. [from the verb.] The cry or voice of a frog or 
raven. 
face, 


CRITERION. 2. J. Lager. A mam by which any thing | 


Watts. | 


Pope. | 
1 ſhould be glad if I could perſuade him to continue his 8 
good offices, and write ſuch another cite on any thing off 


I ſhould as ſoon expect to ſee a critique on the poely of a kN 


the ancients; or comment, critick, and flouriſh upon them. | 
5 „ Temple, 
tical ears, to | 


Virgil was lo critical in therites of religion, that he would | 


| ono of 607 SOS0WADS. I 
For Iam nothing, if not critical. Shakeſpeare” Othello. 

'The moon is ſuppoſed to be meaſured by ſevens, and the | 

rown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 

Opportunity is in reſpect to time, in ſome ſenſe, as time is 

in reſpect to eternity: it is the ſmall moment, the exact point, 


the critical minute, on which every good work fo much de- 
= Sprat's Sermons. | 


CRITICALLY. adv. [from critical.] In a critical manner; 


Ditkcult it is to underſtand the purity of Engliſh, and 


ryden. 


critically examined by very many learned men. Woodward, | 


1. To play the critick; to judge; to write remarks upon any | 


They who can criciſe ſo weakly, as to imagine I have | 


| _ Cavil you may, but never criticje. Pope's Ef. on Criticiſm. | 
| 2. To animadvert upon as faulty. | | | 


There 1s not a Greek or Latin critick who has not ſhewn, 


And querulous frogs in muddy pools do croak. May's Ving. ae, 


GRO 


Was that a raven's crab, or my ſon's voice? | | 
No matter which, I'll to the grave and hide me. Lee's Ord, 
CROCEOUS. adj. [creceus, Latin. ] Conhit.ng ot iattron ; 
like ſaffron, | Dit. 
CROCITA TION. 2. J. [crocitatio, Latin. The croaking of 
trogs or ravens. | Dif. 
CROCK. . / {kruick, Dutch.] A cup; any veſſel made of 
earth. ES 
CRO'CKERY. 7. /. Earthen ware. | 
CROCODILE. I. / from xp&-, faffron, and deines, fearing. ] 
An amphibious voracious annmal, in ſuape relembling a 
lizard, and found in Egypt and the Indies. Id is covered with 
very hard ſcales, which cannot, without great dimculty, be 
onda z Except under the belly, where the ſkin is tender, It 
1s a wide throat, with ſeveral rows of teeth, ſharp and lepa- 
rated, Which enter one another. Though its four legs are 
very thort, it runs with great iwiftnels ; but docs not caſil 
turn icſelft. It is long lived, and is faid to grow continually 
to its death; but this is not probable, Some are fifteen or 
eighteen cubits long. Its fight is very piercing upon the 
ground, but in the water it fees but dimly; and it is ſaid to 
tpend the tour winter months under water. When its bowels 
are taken out, or it is wounded, it fmells very agreeably, 
Crocodiles lay their eggs, reſembling gooſe-eggs, tometimes 
amounting to ſixty, an the ſand near the waterhide, covering 
them with the ſand, that the heat of the ſun may contribute 
to hatch them. The Ichneumon, or Indian rat, which is as 
large as a tame cat, is ſaid to break the crocodile's eggs when- 
_ ever it finds them; and allo, that it gets into the very belly of 
this creature, while it is aſleep with its throat open, gnaws 


its entralls, and kills it. 
i * -:- Glo'fter's ſhow 
- Beguiles him; as the mournful crocodile, TP 
With torrow, ſnares relenting paſſengers, Shak. Hen. VI. 
Crocodiles were thought to be peculiaruntothe Nile. Brown. 
Czlar will weep, the crocodie will weep. Dryden. 
Enticing crocodiles, whoſe tears are death; | 
Syrens, that murder with enchanting breath. Granville. 
Crocodile is allo a little animal, otherwiſe called ſtinx, very 
much like the lizard, or ſmall crocodile, It lives by land and 
water; has tour ſhort ſmall legs, a very ſharp muzzle, and a 
ſhort tmall tail. It is pretty enough to [ook at, being covered 
all over with little ſcales of the colour of filver, intermixt 


remains little, and is found in Egypt near the Red Sea, in 
L uybia, and in the Indies. | Trewux. 
CRo'CODILINE, adj.{crocodilinus, Lat.] Like a crocodile. Dit. 
CRO'CUS. 2. / | | ol | | 
Ihe beit place to plant the Spring crocus's is cloſe to a wall, 


the colour of thoſe of a ſeaſon together. The ſeed mult be 
kept in the huſk till ſown, and a light rich ground ſhould be 


may be increaſed allo by off-ſets, ortimer's Huſbandry. 
Fair handed Spring unboſoms every grace, 


houſe, that is uled for corn or paſture, | 
: This have J learn'd, + 
Tending my flocks hard by, i' th' hilly crofts, 
That brow this bottom glade. | 1 
CROISA'DE, 


CROFT. u. /. [cnopr, Saxon.] A little cloſe joining to a 


the banner of the croſs. 


trumpet, did (tir up the voyage for the Holy Land. Bacon. 

Cro'tsES. . þ | e e —_ 

„ ¶—— ]˙ ˙ſ hoo non nf: 

2. Soldiers who fight againit infidels under the banner of the 
crols. 5 


Dutch, according to Skinner, ] _ 
1. An old ewe, 5 N | 
2, In contempt, an old woman. | 1 

2 . Tüke up the barg. 
Take't up, I ſay; give't to thy crone. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
The crone being in bed with him on the wedding-night, 


reaſon. Dryden's Fable, Preface. 


horſe's hoot. | 795 
CRO NY. 2. /. Ja cant word.] An old acquaintance; a com- 
panion of long ſtanding. 1 ; 7 
So when the Scots, your conſtant rronies, 
Th eſpouſers of your cauſe and monues, Hudibras, p. iii. 
To oblige your croxy Swift, | 
Bring our dame a new year's gift. 
Strange, an aſtrologer ſhould die, 
Withoutone wonder in the ſky! _ 
Not one of all his crony ſtars, 
EW 4. pay their duty at his herſe ? 
| CROOK. . ſ. [croc, French.] 
11. de e or bent inſtrument. 
2. A ſheephook,.:* . N 
He left his crook, he left his flocks, 
[And wand'ring through the lonely rocks, 
_ . He nouriſh'd endleſs woe. Ra 
3. Any thing bent; a meander. -;- 
Ihere fall thoſe ſaphire-colour'd brooks, 
Which, conduit like, with curious crooks, N 
Sweet iſlands make in that ſweet land, Sidney, b. ii. 
To CROOK. v. a. [crocher, French. | 
1. Tobend; to turn into a hook; 5 


Swift, 
5 


dundant acidity, becauſe vinegar will ſoften and crook tender 
bones. | Arbuthnot on Diet. 
2. To pervert from rectitude; to divert from the original end, 
atſoever affairs paſs ſuch a man's hands, he crooketh 

them to his own ends; which muſt needs be often eccentrick 
to the ends of his matter or ſtate. Bacon, Eſſay 24. 
CRO'OKBACK. . ſ. [crook and back.] A term of reproach 


for a man that has gibbous ſhoulders. 


Ay, crookback, here I ſtand to anſwer thee, 
Or any he the proudeſt of thy ſort. 
CRO'OKBACKED, adj. Having bent ſhoulders. 

A dwarf as well may for a giant paſs, 
As negroe for a ſwan a crookback'd laſs 
Be call'd Europa. 

There are millions of truths that a man is not, or may not 
think himſelf, concerned to know; as, whether our king 

Richard III. was crookbacked or no. Locke. 
CROO“KED. adj. | crocher, French. ] | 
1. Bent; not ſtrait; curve. 
| A bell or a cannon may be heard beyond a hill, which in- 

tercepts the ſight of the _ body; and ſounds are pro- 

pagated as readily through crooked pipes as through ſtraight 
ones. | Newton's Opticks. 
Mathematicians ſay of a ole. or line, that it is as well an 
index of its own rectitude as of the obliquity of a crooked 
one. oodævard's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Winding; oblique; anfractuous. 9 
A man ſhall never want crooked paths to walk in, if he thinks 
that he is in the right way, where- ever he has the footſteps 
of others to follow. Locke, 
Among the crocked lanes, on every hedge, 


f n criſp. Curlcd, 


| The ſwallow ſkims the river's watry 


The trogs renew the croaks of their loquacious race. Dryd. 


The glow-worm lights his gem. Thom/ſen's Summer. 
3 


Calmet. 


with brown, and of a gold colour upon the back. It always 


or on the edge of boarded borders round a arden, mingling 
choſen for them. They muſt not be 1 too thick: they 


Throws out the fnow- drop and the crocus firſt. Thomſon. 


: 5 i Milton. 
n. . | croiſade, Fr. from croix, a N Aholy 
war; a war carried on againſt infidels under 


See that he take the name of Urban, becauſe a pope of that 
name did firſt inſtſtute the croz/ado; and, as with an holy _ 


CRONE. u. .. [cnone, Sax. according to Verſtegan; Aronie, 


and finding his averſion, endeavours to win his affection by 


CRO'NET. . / The hair which grows over the top of an 


| Prior 


It is highly probable, that this diſeaſe proceeds from a re- 


Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 


Dryden's Juvenal, Sat. B. 


3. Perverſe; 
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3. Perverſe; untoward; without rectitude of mind; given to 
obliquity of conduct. Nr | 
They have corrupted themſelves : they are a perverſe and 
crooked generation. Deut. xxxii. 5. 
Hence, heap of wrath ; foul, indigeſted lump ! 
As crooked in thy manners as thy ſhape. Shak. Henry VI. 
We were not born crooked ; wolearnes thoſe windings and 
turnings of the ſerpent. 
CRroO'KkeDLY. adv. [| trom crooked.) 
1. Not in a ſtrait line. 
2. Untowardly ; not compliantly. 


If we walk perverſely with God, he will walk crookedly 
towards us. : Taylors Rule of Living Holy. | 
CROOKEDNESS. . ,. [from crooked ] 5 
1. Deviation from ſtraitneſs; curvity; the ſtate of being in- 
flected ; inflection. 
He that knoweth what is ſtraight, doth even thereby diſ- 
cern what is crooked; becaute the abſence of ftraightnels, 
in bodies capable thereof, is crookedne/s. Hooker. 
2. Detormity of a gibhous body. | | 
When the heathens 8 a ſacrifice to their falſe gods, 
they would make a ſevere ſearch to fee if there were any 
crookedneſs or ſpot, any uncleanneſs or deformity, in their 
ſacrifice. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
CROP. ». /. (chop, Saxon. ] The craw of a bird; the firſt 
tſtomach into which her meat deſcends. i 
In birds there is no maſtication or comminution of the 
meat in the mouth; but in ſuch as are not carnivorous, it is 
immediately ſwallowed into the crop or craw. 
hut Antt'nng there, they neltle near the throne, ö 
And lodge in habitations not their own, 5 
By their fot crops and corny gizzards known. Dryden, 3 | 
CRO'PFULL. adj. {crop and full.] Satiated; with a full belly. | 
ONT. e {tretch'd out all the chimney's length, 
\ Baſks at the fire his hairy ſtrength; 
And, cropþ-full, out of door he flings, 
| Ere the firſt cock his matin rings. . 
CRO psi ER. adj. [crop and fick.] Sick with repletion; lick 
with exceſs and debauchery. 3 
Strange odds! where cropþ-fick drunkards mult engage 
A hungky foe, and arm'd with ſober rage. ate. 
CROP. #./. [cnoppa, Saxon. TW 


1. The highett part or end of any thing; as the head of a tree, I 


the ear of corn. | | 1 

2. The hatvzſt; the corn gathered off a field; the product of 

the field. | 5 De | 
And this of all my harveſt hope I have, | 


Nought reaped but a weedy crop of care. Spenſer”s Paſt. | 


Lab'ring the ſoil, aud reaping plenteous craps pe 
Corn, wine, and oil. Tilton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xii. 
Ihe fountain which from Helicon procecds, „ 
That ſacred ſtream, ſhould never water weeds, 
Nor make the crop of thorns and thiſtles grow. Roſcompm. 


Nothing is more prejudicial to your crop than mowing | 


of it too ſoon; becaule the ſap is not fully come out of the 

root. „„ Mortmer's Huſbandry. 

2. Any thing cut off. | CE gs 
Quiltleſs of ticel, and from the razor free, 

It falls a plenteous crop reterv*d tor thee. Dryden's Fables. 


J CK. H. a. [from the noun.] | ; 
1. Lo cut off the ends of any thing; to mow ; to reap; to lop. 
Crop'd are the flower-de-luces in your arms; 


Of England's coat, one half is cut away. Shak. Hen. VI. 


| He, upon whole tide 
The feweſt roſes are crop from thy tre, 
Shall yield the other in the right opinion. Shak, Hen. VI. 
All'the budding honours on thy erefſt, | 
I'll crop; to make a garland tor my head. Shak. Hen. IV. 
I will crop off trom the top of his young twigs a tender 


one, and will plant it upon an high mountain and eminent. | 


| Exek. xvii. 22. 
There are ſome tears of trees, which are combed from the 
beards of goats; for when the goats bite and crop them, eſpe- 


cially in the mornings, the dew being on, the tear cometh | 


forth, and hangeth upon their beards. Bacon's Nat, Hift. 
Os Fruit divine! | 
 Sweetof thyſelf, but much more ſweet thus c. Milton. 
Age, like ripe apples, on earth's boſom drops; 
While force our youth, like fruits, untimely crops. Denh. 

| | Death deſtroys | 


The parent's hopes, and crops the Ferant boys. Creech, | 


No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb 
Tue tteepy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry t 

Jo CROr. wv. 2. To yield harveſt. | 

Royal wenc! 5 

She made great Cæſar lay his word to-bed; 


He plough'd her, and the cropt. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. EF 


CROPPER., 7. ſ. [from crop. ]. 
crop. | : 
There are ſeveral kinds of trouts, as there be tame and 
wild pigeons; and of tame there be croppers, carriers, runts. 
e 1 | Walton's Angler. 
 Cro'itr. 1. ,. [croiſer, Fr. from croix, a croſs.] The paſ- 
coral ſtaff of a biſhop, which has a crols upon it. | | 


kind of pigeon with a large 


5 
When prelates are great, there is allo danger from them; 


as it was in the times of Anſelmus and Thomas Becket, 
who, with their creſiers, did almoſt try it with the King's 
ſword, | ; | Bacen, Efſay 20. 
Grievances there were, I muſt confeſs, and ſome incon- 
Zruities in my civil government; wherein tome ſay the cro/ier, 
| RK ſay the diſtaff, was too buly. Horvel"s England's Tears. 
Her front ere& with majelty ſhe bore, | 
The crofier wielded, and the mitre wore, 
_ CRO'SLET. 1. . [ croiffelet, French. ] 
1. A ſmall croſs. GEES 
| Then Una 'gan to aſk, if aught he knew, 
Or heard abroad, of that her champion true, 


D ry en. 


That in his armour bare a croflet red. Fairy Queen, b. i. 


Here an unfiniſh'd di'mond cro/let lay, 
To which ſoft lovers adoration pay. Gays Fon. 
2. It ſeems to be uſed in the following patlage, by mittake, tor 

©- corſelet.” --.- „ | WY 

The croflet ſome, and ſome the cuiſhes mould, , 
With lilver plated, and with ductile gold. Dryden's nu. 
CROSS. ./ (cx, Fr. croce, Ital. crux, Latin. ] 
1. One {rait body laid at right angles over another; the in- 
mument by which the Saviour of the world ſuffered death. 
They make a little croſs of a quill, longways of that part of 
the quil] which hath the pith, and croſsways of that piece 
of the quill without pith, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 494. 
You ure tirtt to contider ſeriouſly the infinite ſove of your 


Saviour, who cttered himſelf for you as a ſacrifice upon the | 
croſs. Taylor's Guide to the Penitent. | 


2. The enſign ot the Chriſtian religion. 
Her holy faith and Chriſtian cro/5 oppos'd 
Againſt the Saxon gods. ; Ronwre. 
3. A monument with a croſ$ upon it to excite devotion ; tuch 
as were anciently tet in market places. 
| She doth ſtray about | 
By holy croſſes, where the kneels and prays, Shakeſpeare. 
4. A line drawn through another, 
5. Any thing that thwarts or obſtructs; misfortune; hindrance; 
vexation; oppoſition z miſadventure ; trial of patience. 
Wiſhing unto me many croſſes and mitchances in my love, 
whenloever I ſhould love. Sidney, b. i. 


South's Sermon. 


Kay. 
| 3. Adverſe; oppoſite. 


| Milton. | 


4. Perverle; untractable. 5 I | | 8 
| When, through the croſs circamſtances of a man's temper | 


me! Dryd. ix. 


Heaven prepares good men with craſſes; but no ill can 
happen to a good man. Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoveries. 
A great eſtate hath great croſſes, and a mean fortune hath 
but ſmall ones. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
6. Money ſo called, becauſe marked with a croſs. 

He was ſaid to make ſoldiers fpring up out of the very 
earth to follow him, though he had not a // to pay them 
ſalary: Homwel's Vocal Foreſt. 

Whereas we cannot much lament our lots, - 

Who neither carry'd back nor brought one . Dryden. 
7. Croſs and Pile, a play with money; at which it is put to 
chance whether the lide, which bears a crols, ſhall le up- 
ward, or the other. ; 

Whacum had neither cr nor pile; | | 

His plunder was not worth the while. Hudibras, p. ii. 

This I humbly conceive to be perfect boys play; c, I 
win, and pile, you loſe ; or, what's yours is mine, and what's 
mine is my own. | | Sift. 
CRross. adj. {from the ſubſtantive.] 

1, Trantverſe; falling a-thwart ſomcthing elſe, 
Whatſocver penumbra ſhould be made in the circles by the 
croſs refraction ot the ſecond priſin, all that penumbra would 
be conſpicuous in the right lines which touch thoſe circles, 
| | Newton's Opticks. 
The fun, in that ſpace of time, by his annual contrary mo- 
tion calttward, will be advanced near a degree of the eclip- 
tick, croſ5 to the motion of the equator. Holter on Time. 
The ſhips mult needs encounter, when they either advance 
towards one another in direct lines, or meet in the interſec- 
tion of croſs ones. Bentley's Sermons.. 
2. Oblique; lateral. | EI 

1 ; WANG EH 
To ſtand againſt the deep dread bolted thunder? 

In the molt terrible and nimble ttroke | 

Of quick croſs lightning ? | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Were both love's captives ; but with fate ſo croſs, 
One mult be happy by the other's lots. Dryd. AurengRebe. 
Cros to our intereſts, curbing ſenſe and fin; 
Opprels'd without, and undermin'd within 
It thrives through pain. 333 
It runs cr to the belief and apprehenſion of the relt of 
mankind; a difficulty, which a modeſt and good man is 
ſcarce able to encounter. Atiterbury's Sermons. 


or condition, the enjoyment of a pleature would certainly 
expole him to a greater inconvenience, then religion bids 
him quit it. South's Sermons. 
5. Peeviſh; fretful; ill-humoured. 
Did ever any man upon the rack afflit himſelf, becauſe he 
he had received a cc anſwer from his mittreſs? Taylor. 
All and diſtaſteful humours, and whatever elle may 
render the converſation of men grievous and unealy to one 
another, mult be ſhunned. - Tillotſon, Sermon 5. 
6. Contrary; contradictory, FOE Es | 
Ihe mind brings all the ends of a long and various hypo- 
theſis together; ſees how one part coheres with, and depends 


and to make the whole unintelligible. 
7. Contrary to wiſh z untortunate. 


Seuth's Sermons. 
We learn the great reaſonableneſs of not only a content- 


I I cannot, without tome regict, behold the croſs and un- 
am engaged in one. 
8. Interchanged. „ e | 

_ Evarchiis made a croſs marriage alſo with Dorilaus's filter, | 
and ſhortly left her with child of the famous Pyrocles. Sidney. 
They had long conference, not only upon commerce, but 
upon croſs marriages, to be had between the king's ton and 


-—_._ Glanwille, 


fon and the king's daughter, 
CROSS. prep. 8 3 | 
1. A-thwart; ſo as to interſedt anv thing. . 
They were advertited, that the enemy had, in the woods 
before them, whereby they were to paſs, cut down great trees 
. croſs the ways, ſo that their horſe could not poſſibly pals that 
way. . 2 Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
hHetwixt the midſt and theſe, the gods aſſign'd 
Two habitable ſeats of human kind; | 
And % their limits cut a floping way, LD 
Which the twelve ſigns in beauteous order fway. Dryden. 
Croſs his back, as in triumphant tcorn, FER 
The hope and pillar of the houſe was born. 
2, Over; from tide to fide. 1 5 
A fox was taking a walk one night croſs a village. | 
| N | N J. Eſtrange. 


Bacon Henry VII. 


13 


To CRoss. . a. [from the noun.!] | 
* © lay one body, or draw one line, a-thwart another, 

Ihis forc'd the ſtubborn'ſt, for the cauſe, 
Io cr the cudgels to the laws; 85 

That what by breaking them't had gain'd, 1 

By their ſupport might be maintain d. Hudibras, p. iii. 

'F he loxia, or crots-bill, whote bill is thick and ſtrong, 

with the tips criug one another, with great readineſs breaks 

open fir-cones, e Jag other fruit, to come at their Ker- 

nels; as if the / ng of the bill was deſigned for this ſer- 

vice. | Derbam's Phy/ico-Theolog y. 


the copy of 
the margin. 
A hunted hare treads back her 
contounds her tormer track. 
2. To ſign with the croſs. | | 
3. Jo mark out; to cancel; as, to croſs an article, 
4. Lo pats over. | | 
He conquered this proud Turk as far as the Helleſpont, 
which he cro/ed, and made a viit to the Greck emperor at 
Conſtantinople. Temple. 
We t found the hero, for whoſe only fake 


We fought the dark abodes, and croj5 the bitter lake. 


your papers for the future, and only to mark in 

„ i; > 
mazes, and crofes and 
| 8 Watts. 


5. To move laterally, obliquely, or a-thwart; not im vppolt- 
tion; not in the ſame line. : | 
HBsut he them ſpying, gan to turn aide, 
For tear, as ſcem'd, or for ſome feigned lots; 
| More greedy they of news, faſt towards him do croſs. Sper. 
6. To thwart ; to interpole obltruction ; to embarrals ; to ob- 
ſtruct ; to hinder. h a f 
Still do croſs this wretch,whatlo he taketh in hand. Hooker. 
The king no longer could endure N 
Thus to be croſs in what he did intend. Dar. Cid. I ar. 
He was ſo great an enemy to Digby and Colepcper, who 
were only preſent in debates of the war with the officer, that 
he crabs all they propoled. Clarendon, b. vin. 
. Bury'd in private, and fo ſuddenly! 
It croſſes my deſign, which was tallow | 
The rites of funeral fitting his degree. Dry. l. Span. Friar. 
Swell'd with our late ſucceſſes on the toe, 
Which France and Holland wanted pow'r to c, 
We urge an unſeen fate. Dryden. 
The firm patriot there, 
Though ſtill by faction, vice, and fortune cro/t, 


on 


upon another; and ſo clears off all the appearing contrarie- | 
tics and contradictions, that ſeemed to lie cr0/5 and uncouth, | 


ed, but alſo a thankful acquieſcence in any condition, and | 
unger the craſſeſt and ſevereſt piſlages of providence. South, 


lucky iſſue of my deſign; tor by my diſlike of ditputes, I | 


the archduke's daughter; and again, between the archduke's-| 


YEE Perverſeneſs; pecviſhneſs. 


Dryd. Fab : 


compole our cares and our pallions, and Jay ou! ULLappun 


CRO'SSROW. A. J. {croſs and ror. | Alphabet; % munel he- 


I ſhall moſt carefully obſerve, not to cro/5 over, or detace 


Dryden. 


| CROTCH. . /. [eroc, French. J A hook. 


CRO 
7. To counteract. | 


Then their wills claſh with 

| GO croſs their duty. 

8. Jo contravene; to hinder by authority ; to co Locke 
No governour is futtered to go on With any a 

but upon the teatt intormation he is cither #05, 4 ne. 

ed, or other courtes appointed him from dene and 67 
It may make my cafe dangerous, to co chr, e. 

fmalleſt. Shak-jpeare's Me are is 4 * [Uk 

9. To contradict, «Oy; 
In all this there is not a ſyllable which anv wy 

us, f Me | . 4 avs Toe 

| It-is certain; howfoever it croſ the received on 1 

ſounds may be created without air. Bacon's Nas 4 

| f | Natura Hie 

10. To debar; to preclude. Pg. 

From his loins no hopeful branch ſhall 

To croſs me from the golden time I look 

To CROSS. wv. 2. | 

1. Tolye a-thwart another thing. 

2. To be inconlittent. | 

, Men's actions do not always croſs with reaſon, - $;4 

CROSS-BAR-SHOT, 1. /. Around thot, or great bullet; Ks 
a bar of iron put through it. 1 OY 

To CROSS-EXAMINE, vV.4a, [ croſs and ene. ] To me 
faith of evidence by captious queſtions of the contra Ire 


It we may but -e, e and interrogate their actions 


cheir underſtandings, and they 


%,, 5. Ji. > 


lpring, 
tor.  Skalgy, 


their ſolemneſt conteſlions. | Decay of Pi; 
© The judges ſhall, as they think fit, interrogate c df. . 
amine the witnelles. | Stefator "Nos 
CRO'SS-STAFF. x. / [from croſs and Raf.} An inttrumen 
commonly called the tforeſtatt, uied by tframen to takt 1 
meridian altitude of the tun or ſtars, 99 og Ho < 
A CRO'SSBITE, v. je. [croſs and bite.} A deception; achen 
The fox, that truſted to his addreſs and manage without 
ſo much as dr-uming of a <Y9/5-bite from ſo Ilir an ai 
tell hunſelf into the. pit that he had digged for ano! ny 


Tis, 


2s 
To CrRO'SSB!TE, v. 4. [ from the noun. ] To i 
„ on | 7 
No rhetorick mult be ſpent againit croſs-biting a country 
evidence, and frighting him out of his fentes. be 
Ihat many knotty points there are, 
Which all diſculs, but te can clear; 
As nature {lily had thought fit, 8 
For ſome by-ends, to cryſs-bite wit. Price. 
CRro'sSBOW. A. J. { croſsand box} Amillive vt pon folurd 
by piacing a bow a-thwart a ſtock. | 
Gentlemen ſuffer their beaſts to run wild in their woods 
and walte ground, where they are hunted and Killed with 
 croſs-boxws and pieces, in the manner of deer. Carew; 
„ Ihe mater of the cxoſ5-boxvs, lor! Rambures, Shulep, 
CRO'SSROWERS. 2. /. [trom croſs-boxy,] A ſhecter with 1 
crols-bow. LO | 8 
„Ihe French affilted themſelves by land with the cf 
_ baxwers of Genoa againit the Engliſh. Raliigh' Hat. 
CRO'SSGRAINED. adj. [ crof5 ol wy 0 
1, Having the fibres trantverſe or irregular. 


Cor. 


h then you mult turn your ttuit to plane it the contrary way, 
10 tar as it runs creſ5-grained. Moxon's Mectan. Laeriics, 
2, Perverſe; troubletome; vexatious. e 
: Ve find in tullen writs, | 
And cro/5-gram” d works of modern wits, 
The wonder of the ignorant.  Hudibras, P. i. cart. i. 
_ Phe ſpirit of contradiction, in a cro/7-grained wonian, is 
mr Cm rw gay 
She was none of your cre3-gratued, termagant, ſcoldug 
Jjades, that one had as zood be hanged as live in the howe 
with. Arbuthnat's Hiſtory of lu Bull 
But wiſdom, peeviſh and croſ5-grain e, 
Muſt be oppos'd, to be ſuſtain'd. ; 
CRO'SSLY. adv. {trom . . 
1. A-thwart; ſo as to intertect ſomething elſe. 
2. Oppolitely ; adverſely ; in oppotition to. 5 
He thut provides for this lite, but takes no care for eter- 
nity, is wile for u moment, but a tool tor ever; and acts s 
untowardly, and chi to the reaton ot things, an cn 


5 Prisr, 


* 


Tillason Seri. 


imagined. 
3. Unfortunately, © 5 
CRO'SSNESS. 1. /. [from croſs.] 
1. Tranſverſeneſs; interlection. 


The lighter ſort of malignity turneth but to a eroſnej', oi 
aptneſs to oppoſe; but the deeper ſort, to envy, or mere md 
chief, FOR *. Bac, Ejaj 13. 

I deny nothing, fit to be granted, out of crojuejs of kv- 
mour. 5g —— King Charks. 
Who would have imagined, that the {tiff craſae ot 3 Pee 
captive ſhould ever have had the power to make Hama kat 
ſo uncaſy to him? L' Eftrange, tab. jv, 

They help us to forget the crofneſs of men and things, 


ments ajleep, Collicr of the Entertaimment d Botha 


cauſe a croſs is placed at the beginning, to thew that the cue 
of learning is piety. 5 Re 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, 

And from the croſrozv plucks the letter G; 
And ſays a wizard told him, that by 6G Mit 
His iflue Cilinherited ſhould be. Shakeſp, ene 

Cro'sswIND. . /. Cera and avind,) Wind blowing 
the right or left. | GT 100 u- 
The leatt unhappy perſons do, in fo fickle mm 
peſtuous a fea, as we all find this world, met Wenn, * 
more either crofavinds or ſtormy 99 ma N ee Ft 
= M erat 
Cro'sSWAY. 2. /. [croſs and xvay.] A finall obicuis = 
interſecting the chief road. x 
| Damn'd ſpirits all, 
T bat in ergfavays and floods have burial, 
Already to their wormy beds are gone. 
CRo'sSWORT. 1. J. [from croſs and a. ,, 
| It hath ſoft leaves, like the lackes bedſtraw, trom # e. 
difſters in the number of leaves, that are produce £1 KY 
joint; which in this are only four, diſpoſed in torte 
| The rough or hairy croſxvort is lometiumes wied in —1 2 | 
and is found wild on dry ſandy banks. : 


Stole ier. 


, 23 . * , 'o*0N ſec 0 
There is a tiadition of a dilemma, that Moretot 12 


— * > 1 . cat £4. Ku 
raiſe the benevolence to higher rates; and ſome V VI. 
tork, and ſome his crotch. Bacon; Hin- 


CRO TCUET. 2. /. {crochet, Trench: | tune tz 4 
1. | In muſick. ] One of the notes or e 1araQers o cane 
to half a minim, and double a quaver. a 
As a good harper, ſtricken far in yes, 
Into whole cunning hands the gout doth tal, 
All his old crotchets in his brain he beats, 
But on his harp plays ill, or not at all. Y 
2. Atupport; a piece of wood fitted into ano! r 
building. 


Dae" 


to lupe 


A Funky temple ſhoots within the ſkies p 
The crotchets of their cot in columns fle. | ded L. 

3. [In printing.] Hooks in which words ae le 
A perverie conceit; an odd fancy. 1c 
4. A perve ; L inventions, WI ho 


'Then let us teach our trial patience, 
Becaul it is a cuſtomary cr. 


| Shakeſpcare. 1 


Shall tind the generous labour was not lolt, Adi on's Cato. 


$ 


All the devices and crotchets of new 1 he . 7 
into ker, tended either to twich or enlarge e? 1 


againſt their words, theſe will toon contels the invalidity . 


It the ſtuff proves crofgrained in any part of its length, | 
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R 6 


nk korſe (melt him out; and preſently a eroichet one In 


i L Eftrange. 

his head —— crochu, crooked, French.) 
To 15 k — low; to lye cloſe to the ground; as the lion rrouches 
4,10 


ar apy bend ſervilely; to ſtoop meanly. BS 
, To ities: that is left in thine houſe, ſhall come and crouch 
i 74580 of lilver and a morſel of bread; 1 S]. ii. 36. 
to him tor a At his heels, . 
| aſht in like hounds, ſhould tamine, fword and fire, 
fu þ for employment. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
* fawn and crouch to men of parts, whom they cannot 
” Ae them, when they are preſent z and, when they 
muy q t. ſteal their jeſts. Dryden's Aurengzebe, Prep. 
ave alen well the vigour of that arm they Know ; 
15 5 lik the dutt, and crouch beneath their fatal foe, Dryd, 
Your thametul Rory thall record ot me, 
The wen all erguch' , and lett a woman tree, 
UP. 2 Lead ge, French. 
1. The rump of 4 88 | 
* * 3 2 from croup.] Are higher leaps than thoſe 
_m—_ ts that keep the fore and hind quarters of the horſe 
5 2 height, lo that he trutles his legs under his belly 
e yerkmgy or ſhooting his thoes. Farrier's Didt. 
CROW. 1. / [<papes Saxon. ] | 
1. A large bl ; . | idway ail 
The cronvs and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Shew fearce ſo grofs a5 beetles. Shakeſpeare s King Lear. 
To croxrs he like impartial grace aftords, | . 
And choughs and daws, and tuch republick birds. Dryd. 
+ J pluck a CROW, is ro be induſtrious or contentious about 
ir which 18 of NO Value, | | . 
1 forte, we mutt even pluck a crow about it. 


por countermine hum. 


Reolve before we go, 


That you and I mult 5 a crow. Hudibras, P. ii. c. 2. 
4 A picce of iron uted as a lever; as the Latins called a hook | 


D. ' ; 2 Fae + "EP 
s The cab is uſed as a lever to lift up the ends of great 


heavy timber, when either a bauk or a rowler is to be laid 
unk it, and then they thruſt the claws between the ground 


zul the timber; and laying a bauk, or lome fuch ſtuff, be- 


dul the crete, they draw the other end of the ſhank back- 
wards, and 10 raiſe the timber. Moons Mechan, Exerc. 
Get ine an iron croav, and bring it ſtraight 1 
Unto my cell. 5 Shakeſpeare's Romeo aud Juliet. 
Agunit the gate employ your cod ot iron. Southern. 
4 U om cro2w. } The voice 6f a cock, or the noiſe wluch he 
Wakes in his gaicty. N „ 5 
cr. 4 /. {from crab and foot; in Latin, ranuucu- 
ti.) The flower contiſts of leveral leaves, which expand in 
focn of a role, having a many-leaved empalement; out of 
the middle of the flower rites the pointal, which becomes a 
tun, either round, cylindrical, or ſpiked; to the axis of 
which, as E placenta, adhere many naked leeds, '1 he ſpecies 
arc teen, of which eleven were brought originally from 
Tukey: : 1 1 | 3 
cio οοr. 1. /. [from croao and. foot.] A caltrop or piece 
et non with four points, two, three, or tour inches long; fo. 
tht, whatever way 1t talls, one point is up. It is uled in 
war tor incommochng the cavalry. 
r ones gt, 9 My 
1. Jo make the noiſe which a cock makes in gaiety, or de- 
kance, | g ; ND 
Diogenes called an ill phyfician, cock. Why? taith he. 
Diogenes ant{wered, Becauſe when you crow, men ule to riſe. 
| Bacon, Apophthegin 284. 
That the lion trembles at the croxving of the cock, King 
Janes, upon trial, found to be fabulous. 
- Within this homeſtead liv'd, without a peer 
For croabing loud, the noble Chanticleer, 
do hight her cock. | 
2. To boat; to bully; to vapour; to bluſter ; to ſwagger, 
CROWD. . /. [chuð, Saxon. } 55 4 
. A multitude contuledly preded together. 


1. F e medley, without order or diſtinction. 


e could then compare the confulion of a multitude to 
wat tumult he had objerved in the Icarian fea, dathing and 
breaking among its croxvd of iſlands.  Efjay on Homer. 

„ The vulgar; the populace. . e 
He went not with the crowd to ſee a ſhrine, 8 
But ted us, by the way, with food divine. Dryder's Fab. 
& [From cravth, Welth.] A fiddle. „„ Fraps 
His addle is your proper purchaſe, 
Won in the tervice of the eee 3 
And by your doom muſt be allow'd 3 
Jobe, or be no more, a croxud. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2. 
„Cowp. 2. a. {from the noun.] | 
. 1otl with contuſed multitudes. 1 
mind which is ever crowding its memory with things 
wich it learns, may cramp the invention itlelt. Waits. 
. Lo pteſs cloſe together. EE N 
he time miſorder'd, doth in common ſenſe 
Erewd us and cruſh us to this monſtrous form, 


To hold our ſafety up. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 


It teems probable, that the ſea doth ſtill grow narrower | 


_ age to age, and ſinks more within its channel and the 
wels of the earth, according as it can make its way into 
"4 le ſubterraneous cavities, and crowd the air out of 
. 1755 Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
«1035 leem to require no time; but many ot them teen to 
orowuded into an inſtant. | | 
I Then let us fill 
This 


little interval, this paute of life, 


de wcumber by multitudes. . 
_ ſhort 15 life! Why will vain courtiers toil, _ 
_ tov a vainer monarch for a finite? Granville. 


on the yards. 
CROWD, in, | | 
i. To warm ; to he numerous and confuſed. 
They follow their undaunted king; 
ud through their gates; and in the fields of light, 
4 010 ſhocking lquadrons meet in mortal fight. Dryden. 
2 among a multitude. 4H 
Amgen man, had not ſome cunning ſin, 
a. . | from crozd.} A fiddler. 
csg lung by a dd wear, Sidney. 
lovin _ 1. J. | crow and keep.) A ſcarecrow. The 
Dh a = age is controverted. 
CROwN ow handles his bow like a croxwkeeper. Shakeſp. 
ihe 2 [ couronne, Fr. kroone, Dutch; corona, Latin 4 
ipnity at ot the head which denotes imperial and reg; 


Auen be a king, where is thy cyoarn 2 —— 
« 7 Denis in my heart, not on my head: 
aug, is call d content; | | 
ni is that ſeldom kings enjoy. Shakeſp. Heu. VI. 
Aid on 6. Look down, you gods, 
Ok 1 is _ drop a blefled crown, Shak. Tempeſt. 
uld the college of the cardinals _ 


Dryden. | 


ick bird that teeds upon the carcaſſes of beaſts. 


L' Eftrange, Fable 7. | 


10, Completion; accompliſhment. - 


Militamy Dif. | 
CROW. preterit. I creww, or croxved; I bave croxed., v. 1. 


2. To cover, as with a crown. 


But even then the morning cock crew loud. Shake þ. 3 


haſt croauned him with glory and honour, Eſalui viii. 5. 


Hale bell. | 


Dryden's Fables. | _ 


| CRO'WNWORKS. 7. /. In fortification. ] Bulwarks advanced 


As the mind itſelf. is thought to take up no ſpace, ſo its 


Lock Ce. | 


th all the virtues we can crowd into it. Adaliſ. Cato. 


Cao D Sail. ¶ A ſca Phraſc.] To ſpread wide the 1ails 


o many vi e ee ee CA 
Co woes. any virtues, crowded in. Conuley's Davies. 


ektY 


And ſet the triple crown upon his head. Shak. Heu. VI. 
dward put to death a citizen, | 
Only for ſaving, he would make his ſon OT 
 Heirto the crown, Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
2, A garland, c 
Receive a c νο for thy well-ordering of the feaſt: 
| Ecclefiaſticus, xxxii. 2. 
3: Reward; honorary diſtinction. 
They do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an in- 
corruptible, A 25 | 1 Cor. ix. 25. 
Let merit croaunt, and juſtice laurels give, Rs 
But let me happy by your pity live. DAryden's Epiſtles, 
4. Regal power; royalty, 
Ihe ſucceſſion of a crown in ſeveral countries, places it 
on different heads. . | 
5. The top of the head, 833 
| os If he awake, | 
From toe to cyozwn he'll fill our ſkins with pinches; | 
Make us ſtrange ſtutf. Shakeſperre's Tempeſt. 
While his head was working upon this thought, the toy 
took him in the crows to tend tor the ſongſter. L Eſtrange. 
Behold! it fortune, or a miſtreſs frowns, 
Some plunge in butineſs, others ſave their crowns. Pope, 
6. The top of any thing; as, of a mountain. 
DO Upon the crown o thi cliff, what thing was that 
Which parted trom you? 
kluge trunks of trees, fell'd from the tteepy crown 
Ot the bare mountains, roll with ruin down. 
7. Part of the hat that covers the head. 
] once opened a remarkable atheroma : it was about as 


,ocke. 


Dryden. 


pectorul mulcle, 33 
8. A piece of money, anciently ſtamped with a crown; five 
ſhillings; _ | FE . ES 
Truſt not to your ſervants, who may miſlead you, or mil- 
inform you, by which they may perhaps gain a few croxuns. 
SHES ns | Bacon's Adwvice to Villiers, 
But he that can eat beef, and feed on bread which is ſo 
x brown, 3 
May ſatisfy his appetite, and owe no man a crown. 


An ounce of ſilver, whether in pence, groats, or cr94v7- 
pieces, ſtivers or ducatoons, or in bullion, is and eternally 
will be, df equal value to any other ounce of ſilyver. Locke. 
9. Honour; ornament ;z decoration; excellence; dignity. 

Much experience is the cro<v7 of old men. Ecclus. xxv. 6. 
Therefore my brethren, dearly beloved, and Jonged for, 
my joy and crown, ſtand faſt in the Lord. Philip. iv. 1. 
CROWN-IMPERIAL. 7. /. [ corona i 
Tu he flowers conſiſt of tix leaves, are bell-thaped, and hang 
downwards: thele are ranged, as it were, into a crown, 


the flower becomes an oblong truit, winged, and divided into 
three cells, filled with flat feeds. It — a coated root, fur- 
niſhed with fibres at the bottom. 
To CROWN. v. a. (from the noun. 


Hlad you not come upon your cue, my lord, 
William Lord Haſtings had pronounc'd your part; 


Her who faireſt does appear, 


Croxwn her queen of all the year. Dryden's Indian Emp. 
| Untbro, the priett, the proud Marrabians led, 5 
And peaceful olives croxer"d his hoary head. Dryd. An. 
3. To dignity; to adorn; to make illuſtrious. . 


Thou haſt made him a little lower than the an els, and 


She ſhall be, to the happinels of England, 
An aged princeſs; many days thall tec her, 
And yet no day without a deed to crown ite 
4. To reward; to recompenſe. | 
: Urge your ſucceſs ; deſerve a laſting name, 


_ friendſhip, is conſtancy. 
6. To terminate; to finiſh. | 1 | 
All theſe a milk-white honeycomb ſurround, _ 
Which in the midit the country banquet crowwn'd. Dryd. 
CrRoO'WNGLASS. 2. /. The fineſt tort of window-glats. 


South's Sermons. 


upright in the middle, between two principal rafters. 
CRO'WNSCAB. z.f. A ſtinking filthy icab, that breeds round | 
about the corners of a horle's hoot, and is a cancerous and 
paintul ſore. | Farrier's Dit. 


| CRO'WNWHEEL, 2. . The upper wheel of a watch next the! 


balance, which is driven by it. 


towards the field to gain ſome hill or riſing ground. Harris. 
CRO'WNET. 1. . [from crown. ] 3 
1. The ſame with coroner. 


purpole; probably from finis coronat opus. 
Whole eye beck'd forth my wars, and call'd them home; 
Whole boſom was my crownet, my chief end; © 
Like a right gipſy hath, at fait and loole, | 
Beguil'd me to the very heart of loſs. Shakeſpeare. 
CRO'YLSTONE. #, /. Cryſtallized cauk. In this the cryitals 
are ſmall. | Woodaward's Falſils. 


ing one another. | 

Whoever has ſee:z the practice of the crucial inciſion, mult 

be ſenſible of the talle reaſoning uted in its favour. 
To CRU'CIATE. v. . | crucio, Tatin.] To torture; to tor- 

ment; to excruciate. nl | 
CRUCIBLE. 7. ſ. [crucibulum, low Latin.) A chymitt's melt- 

ing pot, made of earth; ſo called, becauic they were for- 
merle marked with a croſs. = 5 

Take a quantity of good filver, and put it in a crucible or 
melting cruſe, and ſet them on the fire, well covered round 
about with coals. | 

CRUCI'FEROUS. adj. [crux and fero, Latin, ] Bering 
croſs. | it, 
CRuU'CIFIER, 2. .. [from crucify.] He that inflicts the pu- 
niſhment of crucifixion. | ; 
Viüble judgments were executed on Chriſt's cruciſiers. 
| Hammond on Fundamentals. 
CRU'CIFIX. 2. f. [ crucifixus, 3 A repicſentation in 
picture or ſtatdary of our Lord's paſſion. : 

There ſtands at the upper end of it a large crucifix, very 
much elteemed. The _ of our Saviour repreſents him 
in his laſt agonies of death. Addiſon on Italy. 

CRUCIFI'XION. 7./, [from crucifixus, Latin. } The puniſh- 
ment of nailing to a croſs. 

This earthquake, according to the opinion of many learned 
men, happened at our Saviour's ge . Addijon on Italy. 

CRU'C!FORM. adj. [crux and forma, Lutin.] Having the 
torm of a croſs. 


nailing the hands and feet to a croſs ſet upright. 


him to an open ſhame. Heb, vi. 6. 


| Would chuſe him pope, and carry him to Rome, — | 


ages King Lear. | 
1 


Suckling. | 


mperialis, Lat.] A con 1 


= pas Millar. | 


1. To inveſt with the crown or — ornament. _ 3 


I mean your voice tor croxwnng ot the king. Shakeſp. | - 


Shakeſp. | 


me with crzel hatred. 


CRO'WNPOST. 2. . A polt, which, in tome buildings, ſtands | 


2. In the following patlage it ſeems to ſignify chief end lalt 


Oh, this falſe tou] of Egypt! this gay charm! | 


CRUCiAL. adj. [crux crucis, Latin.) Tranſverſe; interſect- 


Peacham on Drawing. | 


To CRU CIF. v. a. [crucifigo, Latin.] To put to death by | 
They crucify to themſelves the Son of God atreſh, and put | 


The law that is againſt thee; and the ſins 
Of all mankind, with him there crucify'd, Par: Af. 
CRUC1GEROUS. adj, [cruciger, Latin, | Bearing the croſs. 
CRUD. ./, {commonly written zurd. See CURD.)] A con- 
cretion of any liquid into hardnets or ſtiffnets z coagulating 
CRUDE. adj. Ccrudus, Latin. ] 
1. Raw; not ſabducd by fire. | | 
2. Not changed by any proceſs or preparation. 
Common eri«fe ſalt, barely diffolved in common aqud 
Fortis, will give it power of working upon gold. Boyle, 


plant itſelf; for no fruit, taken crude, has the intoxicating 
JOEY of wine, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. Harſh; unripe. 
A juice ſo crude a5 cannot be ripened to the degree ot 
nouriſhment, Bacon's e Hiſtory, NY 632. 


| 4. Unconcocted; not well digetted in the ſtomach. 


Wulle the body, to be converted and altered, is too ſtrong 
for the efficient that ſhould convert or alter it, whereby it re- 
ſiſteth and holdeth faſt, in ſome degree, the firit form or can- 
hitence, it is, all that while, crude and inconcoct; and the 
procels is to be called crudity and inconcoction. Hacon. 

5. Not brought to perfection; unfiniſhed; immature; 
| In a moment up they turned 

Wide the celeſtial foil; and faw beneath 

Th' originals of nature, in their crude 


Conception. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. I. 511. 
6. Having indigeſted notions. wy 
Deep vers'd in hooks, and ſhallow in himſelf, - 


_ Crude, or intoxicate, collecting toys. Parai. Regained, 


: © 7. Indigeſted; not fully concocted in the intellect. 
big as the crown of a man's hat, and lay underneath the }-. 


Sharp's Surgery. | 


Others, whom meer ambition tires, and dole 3 
Ot provinces abroad, which they have feign d 4 
To their cru hopes, and Las amply promis'd. B «Johnſons 
hat peradventure may ſeem full to me; may appear very 
_ erude and maimed to a ſtranger. Digby on the Soul, Dedicat. 
| Abſurd expreſſions, crude abortive thoughts, 
All the lewd legions of exploded faults. 
paration. 8 3 5 
Ih' advice was true; but fear had ſeiz'd the moſt, 
And all good counſel is on cowards loſtz 
3 8055 The queltion cxnudely put, to ſhun delay, 
I was carry'd by the major part to ſtay, 
CRU'DENESS. 7. /. [from crude.) 


Unripeneſs; indigeſtion. 
CRUDITY. 1. /. [from crude.] Indigeſtion; inconcoction. 
They are very temperate, whereby they prevent indigeſtion 
and crudlities, and conſequently putreſcence of humours. 


A diet of viſcid aliments creates flatulency and crudities in 

the ſtomach. „„ | | 

2. Unripenels; want of maturit 

coagulate; to congeal. | 

„„ 1 felt my eradled blood 
Congeal with fear; my hair with horrour ſtood; Dryden 
Ihe Gelons ule it, when, for drink and food, . 


Crvu'py. adj. from crude.}] 


1. Concreted; cougulated, 


His cruel wounds with crudy blood congeal'd, 
They binden up lo wiſely as they may. Fairy Queen, h. i, 


2. [from crude.] Raw; chill. 


CRU EL. adj. [ cruel, French; crudelis, Latin.) 

1. Pleaſed with hurting others; inhuman z hard-hearted ; with- 
_ pity; without compaſſion; tavage ; barbarous z unre- 

5.55; Es | N 

if wolves had at thy gate howl'd that ſtern time, 

Thou ſhould'ſt have taid, Go, porter, turn the key; 

Ali cruel's elſe ſubſerib'd. 
It thou art that cruel god, whole eyes 


Conſider mine enemies; for they are many, and they hate 
. Pſalm xxv. 19. 
We beheld one of the crueleſt fights between two knights, 


manly ; barbaroully, 


He relies upon 4 broken reed, that not only baſely fails, but 


Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
lis wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. 
CRU'ELNESS, 2. /. [from cruel.) Inhumanity; cruelty. 

But ſhe more cruel, and more ſavage wild: 85 
Than either lion or the lionefſs, 5 

Shames not to be with guiltleſs blood defil'd; 
She takcth glory in her cruelneſs. Spenſer, Sonnet 20, 
CRU'ELTY. u. J. 
barbarity. | 

The cruelty and envy of the people, 

Permitted by our daſtard nobles, | 
Have ſuffer'd me by the voice of ſhaves to be 
Whoop'd out of Rome. | 


Shakeſpeare's Cortolanus, 


of empire, the cruelties of conquering, and the calamities of 
| enflaved nations. VVT | 
CRUENTATE, adj. [ cruentatus, Lat.] Smeared with blood. 


to the wound. 1 
CxU “ET. . .. [kruicke, Dutch. ] A phial for vinegar or dil, 
with a ſtopple. e f 

Within thy reach I ſet the vinegar! _ 

And fill'd the cruet with the acid tide, | 
While pepper-water worms thy bait ſupply'd. 
CRUISE. 2. /. Fenice, Dutch.} A ſmall cup. 
| I have not a cake, but an handful of meal in a barrel, and 
a little oil in a cruiſe. 
| The train prepare a crziſe of curious mold, 5 
A cruiſe of fragrance, torm'd of burniſh'd gold. Pope. 
A CRUISE. . {. [ croiſe, Fr. from the original cruiſers, who 
hore the croſs, and plundercd only infidels.] A. voyage in 
ſearch of plunder. | SL 1 
To CRUISE. v. . [from the noun. ] To rove over the ſca in 
ſearch of opportunities to plunder z to wander on the fea 

without any certain courſe. 

CRUISER. 1. /. [t 
in ſearch ot plunder: | bh 5 ere 

Aniongſt the cruzfers it was complained, that their ſurgeons 

were too active in amputating fractured members. Wiſemar!. 
CRUM. 2. chuma, Saxon; Aruyme, Dutch; krumme!, 
CRUMB. zerman. | 
1. The loft part of bread; not the cruſt, 

Take of manchet ahout three ounces, the crumb only thin 
cut; an let it be boiled in milk till it grow to a pulp. Bacon. 
2. A ſmall particle or fragment of breadd. | 

More familiar grown, the table crums 

Attraci his flender feet. Thomjon's Winter, l. 255. 

To CRUMBLE. v. a. [from crumb.] To break into unall 
pieces; to comminute, | 
Fleth is but the glaſs which holds the duſt 

That meaſures all our time, which alto ſhall | 

Be crumbled into duſt, Herbert. 

Ile with his bare wand can unthread thy joints, 


But to the croſs he nails thy enemies, 


And cramlle all thy fncws. 


By 


Fermented liquors have quite different qualities from the 


2 b Roſcommon, | 
CrvubeLy. adv, from crude.) Unripely; without due pre- 


Dryden. 


Brown, 
Arbuthnot. 


| | | To CRU'DIE, v. a. [a word of uncertain etymology.] To 
above which appears a great buth of leaves. The pointal of | | „5 IE WIL 


They mix their crudled milk with horſes blood. Dryden. | 


Shyerris ſack aſcends into the brain; dries me there all the 
{| foolith, dull, and THY vapours which environ it. Shakeſp. 
; f | 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 
Delight in blood, and human facritice. Dryder's Ind. Emp. | 
; | __ | 2. [Of things.] Bloody; milchievous; deſtructive; cauſing pain. 
She'll crown a grateful and a conſtant flame. Roſcommon. | 
5. To complete; to pertect. 25 „ * 
Ihc laſting and crowwnng privilege, or rather property off ö 8 
e that ever hath adorned the molt martial ſtory. Siitney, b. ii. 
| CRUFLLY. adv; from cruel.] In a cruel manner; inhu- 
allo cruelly prerces the hand that reſts upon it. South's Serm. 2 


= Dryden. 
cruaute, Fr.] Inhumanity z ſavagenclis; | 


There were great changes in the world by the revolutions 
Temple. 


Atomicalaporrheas pals from the cruentate cloth or weapon | 
Glanwillè s Scepfts, c. 24. 


1 Kings, xvii. 12. 


rom cruiſt. ] One that roves upon the ſea 


Mi ten. | 
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Cxkusk. See 


R U 


By frequent parcelling and ſubdividing of inheritàfttes, in 
proceſs ot time they became fo divided and crumbled, that 
there were few perions of able eſtates. ale. 

At the ſame time we were crumbled into various factions 
and parties, all aiming at by-intereſts, without any ſincere 
regard tor the publick good, Atterbury"s Sermons. 

The other bill leaves three hundred pounds a year to the 
mother church; which three hundred pounds, by another act 
palled ſome years ago, they can divide likewile, and crumble 


as low as their will and pleaſure will diſpoſe of them. St. 
To Ck | 


U"MBLE. v. #. To fall into ſmall pieces. 
'There is ſo hot a ſummer in my bran , 
That all my bowels crumble up to duſt. Shak. King John. | 
Nor is the profit [mall the peaſant makes, | 
Who {inooths with harrow, or who pounds with rakes k 
The crumbling clods. 8 Dryden's Georg. 
Ambition ſigh'd: the found it vain to trult 
The faithleſs column, and the crumbling bult. Pope's Epiſt. 
If the (tone is brittle, it will often crumble, and paſs in the 
form of gravel. | ü Arbuthnot on Diet. 
What houſe, when its materials crumble, 

Muſt not inevitably tumble ? 1 

For tlie little land that remains, proviſion is made by 
act againſt popery, that it will daily crumble away. 
CRUMUENAL. A. ſ. (from crumena, . l A purſe. 

The tat ox, that woon ligye in the ſtall, 

Is now faſt ſtalled in her crumenal, Spenſer's Paſt 
CrUMMY. adj. [from crum.] Soft. | TO 
CRUMP. adj. [cpump, Sax. from, Dutch; krumm, Germ.] 

Crooked in the back. | 2 
When the workman took meaſure of him, he was cru | 
\ ſhouldered, and the right ſide higher than the left. L* Eſt. angt. 
Jo CRUMPLE, v. a. from crump; or corrupted from rumple, 
rompelen, Dutch. ] To draw into wrinkles; to ruth toge- 
ther in complications. 3 33 

Sir Roger alighted from his horſe, and expoſing his palm 
to two or three that ſtood by him, they crumpled” it into all 
ſhapes, and diligently ſcanned every wrinkle that could be 


thelate 
Sawift.. 


orals. 


made. | | Adidifon. | 
_ CrvU'MPLING. z. /. A ſmall degenerate apple. „ 
| 3 ee fo. n. To cry like a crane, Dit... 


_ CRU'PPER, 1. /. [from cyoupe, Fr. the buttocks of the horle.] 
That part of the horſeman's furniture that reaches from the 
ſaddle to the tail. > =T | | 
Clitophon had received ſuch a blow, that he had loſt the 
reins of his horle, with his head well nigh touching the c’ 
per of the horſe. | | Sidney, 


Where have you left the money that J gave you? 
—— Oh—ſixpence, that I had a Wedneſfday laſt, 


To pay the ſaddler for my mittrels' crufper. S 
PFulb oft the rivals met, and neither ſpar'd 
His utmoſt torce, and each forgot to ward ; | 
The head of this was to the faddle bent, | 7 
The other backward to the crupper ſent.“ Dryden. 


U'RAL. adj. {from crus cruris, Lat.] Belonging to the leg. 
15 yoo aw of the teeth, and the ſtrength of the crural 
mutcles in lions aud tygers, are the caulc of the great and 
habitual immorality ot thoſe animals, 


CRUSA'DE. Pn. /. See CROISADE.. 


_ CrvsA'DE. 55 
1. An expedition againſt the infidels. | 
. A coin ſtamped with a cro's, 5 5 
Believe inc, I had rather have loſt my purſe. 
h Full of cruſadocs. Sal 
5 RUISE, RISER PAR 
 Crv'sSET. 2. /. A goldſmith's melting pot. 
To CRUSH. wv. a. Tra, French. Þ 
1. To preſs between two oppolite bodies; to 
ts You ſpeak him fair. —— 
I don't extend him, fir : within himſelf | 
_ Craſh him together, rather than unfold © 55 
lis meaſure fully : e Cymbeline, 
The als thruſt herſelf unto the wall, and cru/bed Balaam's 
foot againſt the wall. 2 
\ Bacchus that firſt, from out the purple grape, 
Cruſb d the ſweet poiſon of miſuſed wine. F. 
I fought and fell like one, but death deceiv'd me: 
I wanted weight of feeble Moors upon me, 
To cruſh my ſoul out. Dryden's D 
2. To preis with violence: | 
When loud winds trom 
Vaſt clouds encount' ring, one another cruſh, 
z. To overwhelm; to beat down. RE 
Put in their hands thy bruiſing irons of wrath, 
That they may cru/b down, with a heavy fall, 
DI} ufurping helmets of our adverſaries! Shak, Rich, III. 
The {ad weight of ſuch ingratitude | 
Will cruſh me into earth. 1 
Vain is the force of man, and heav'n's as vain, 


Cn 


Philips. 


ſqueeze. 


diffrent quarters ruſh, 


Wa 


4. To ſubdue; to depreſs to diſpirit. 
"They uſe them to plague their enemi 


ies, or to oppreſs and 
cruſb tome of their own too ſtubborn frechold 


| Mine emulation 
HFlath not that honour in't it had; for 
I thought to cru him in an equal force, 
True {word to fword. Shakeſpeare 
J 8 | 
Shall bruiſe the head of Satan, cruſb his ſtrength, Fob 
Defeating lin and death, his two main arms. Par. Loft. 
What can that man fear, who takes care to Pleaſe a Being 
that is ſo able to crv/þ all his adverſaries? a Being that can 
divert any misfortune from befalling him, or turn any ſuch 
misfortune to his advantage? Addijon's Guardian, Ne 107. 
fo CRUSH. v. n. To be condenſed z to come in a cloſe body. 
Poverty, cold wind, and criſbing rain, | 
Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years. 
CavusH. n./. {from the verb.] A colliſion. 
Thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, 
| "The wrecks of matter, and the cruſh 
CRUST. . /. [cruſta, Latin.] 
1. Anv thell, or external coat, b 
I have known the ſtatue of an wy he quite hid under a 
cruſt of drots. 
2. An incruſtation; collection of matter. into a hard body. 
Were the river a confution of never ſo many different bo- 


Thomſon, 


dies, if they had been all actually diflolved, they would at | 


lcait have formed one cuntinued cuff 3 as we ſee the ſcorium 
ot metals always gathers into a ſolid piece. Addiſon on Italy. 
The vitcous i ſtops the entry of the chyle into the 
lactcals. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
4. The cue of a pye made of meal, and baked. _ 
He was never ſuffered to go abroad, tor fear of catching 
cold: when he ſhould have been hunting down a buck, he 
Las by his mother's fide learning how to ſeaſon it, or put it in 
cruſt. A. liliſan's Spectator, NY 462. 
4. The outer hard part of bread. . 
'Th* impenetrable cr thy teeth defies, 
And petrity'd with age, ſccurely lies. ADryden's Tuv. 
s. A waſte piece of bread, ©: ; 
Y* are liberal now; but when your turn is ſped, 
You'll with me cho2k'd with every cruft of bread. Dryden. 


Men will do tricks, like dogs, for cruſts, L'Eftrange. 
7; CrusT. v. a. (from the noun F 


2. To foul with concretions. 


7 CkUsr. wv. u. To gathe 


| Swift. |. 


| CRUSTA'CEOUSNESS. 2. /. [from cruftaceous.] The qualit 
| q 


rate: % 


Arbuthuot. / 


eſpeare's Othello, | | | 
: 3. To talk eagerly or 


Numb. xxii. 25. | 
* 


on Sebaſtian. | 


ller.. E 


To ra the pillars which the pile ſuſtain, Dryden's Au. | 
ers. Spenſer. 8 


I. To ſquall, as an infant. 
Coriolanus. 


To. 1 


of worlds, Addiſon. | 
which any body 1s enveloped. | 


Addiſon on Ancient Medals. | 


Why gave you mea monarch's ſoil, __ 
And cruſted it with bale plebeian clay. Dryd.Span. Friar. 
Nor is it improbable but that, in proceſs ot time, the whole 
ſurface of it may be cruſted over, as the i{lands enlarge them- 
ſelves, and the banks cloſe in upon them. Addiſon on Italy. 
And now their legs, and breaſts, and bodies ſtood 
Crujted with bark, and hard' ning into wood. Addiſon. 
In tome, who have run up to men without education, we 
may obſerve many great qualities darkened and eclipſed; their 
minds are cruſted over, like diamonds in the rock. Felton; 
If your maſter hath many muſty, or very foul and craſed 
bottles, let thoſe be the firit you truck at the next alehoule. 
| Swift's Directions to the Butler. 
r or contract a cruſt; to gain a 
hard covering, 
I contented myſelf with a plaiſter upon the place that was 
burnt, which crafted and heafed in very few days. Temple. 
CRUSTA'CEOUS. aj. from cruſta, Lat.] Shelly, with joints; 
not teſtaceous; not with one continued uninterrupted ſhell. 
Lobſter is cruftaceous, oyſter teſtaceous. 
It is true that there are ſome ſhells, ſuch as thoſe of lobſters, 
crabs, and others of cruftaceous kinds, that are very rarely 
- found at land. Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


of having jointed ſhells. | | 
CRu'STILY. adv. [from crufly.} Peecviſhly ; ſnappiſhly. 
CRY'STINESS., 2 /. [from er. _ | N 
1. Th quality of a cruſt. c 
2. Peevithneſs; moroſeneſs. 
GRu'S1Y. adj. [from cruſt] 
1. Covered with a cruſt, 5 1 | 
The egg itſelf deſerves our notice: its parts within, and its 
cruſty coat without, are admirably well hited for the bulinets 
of incubation, _ _ Derhaom's Phyſico-Theology. 
2. Sturdy ; moroſe ; ſnappiſn: a low werd. __ | 
CRU'TCH. . . [creccta, Ital. croce, Fr. crucke, Germ.] A 
| lupport uled by cripples. | | 
Ah, thus King Henry throws away his crutch, 
Before his legs be firm to bear his body. Shak. Hen 
Beauty doth varniſh age, as if new born, 
And gives the crutch the cradle's infancy. $h 
Ilence, therefore, thou nice crutch : 
A ſcaly gauntlet now, with joints of ſteel, 
Mutt glove this hand. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. P. ii. 
On thete new crutches let them lcarn to walk. Dryden. 
This fair defect, this helpleſs aid call'd wife, 
The bending crutch of a decrepit lite. Diyden. 
At belt a crutch that lifts the weak along, 
Supports the feeble, but retards the ſtrong. 
I he dumb ſhall ting, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leapexulting like the bounding roc. Pope's Mefhah. 
To CRUTCH, v. a. from crutch.] To ſupport on crutches as 


akeſpeare. 


a cripple. | | "© 
l I baiten Og and Doeg to rehearſe, _ 
I o fools that crutch their feeble ſenſe on ve 

To CRY. v. n. [crier, French. ] 133 

1. To ſpeak with vehemence and loudneſs. 

| Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more 

Macbeth, doth murther ſleep! the innocent ſleep 
While his falling tears the ſtream ſupply'd, 


rſe. Dryden.” 


[Thus mourning to his mother goddels cry". Dryden. | 
12. To call importunately. 3 VV 
I cried, by reaſon of mine affliction, unto the Lord, and he 


heard me. 5 | Eh Jonah, ii. 2. 
6 inceſſantly; to repeat continually, © 
They be idle; therefore 15 cry, laying, Let us go. Ex. v. 
4. To proclaim; to make publick.  _ | 
| Go and cry in the ears of Jeruſalem. _ . 
The Fgyptians ſhall help in vain, and to no purpoſe; 
therefore have I cried, concerning this, their ſtrength is to fit 
ſtill. „5 CCG 
5. To exclaim. be . | | 
Yet let them look they glory not in miſchief, 
Nor build their evils on the graves of great men 
For then, my guiltleſs blood mult cry againſt them. 
: ES | Shakeſpeare. 
CLLR | What's the matter, ID 
That in the ſeveral places of tne city 5 
You cry againſt the noble ſenate. Shakeſd. Corzolanus. 
It drefling, miſtrefling, and compliment, | 
Take up thy day, the tun himfelt will cry 
Againtt thee. 
_ Lyt\machus having obtained the favour of ſeeing his ſhipg* 
and machines, ſurpriſed at the contrivance, cr:ed out that they 
{were built with more than human art. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
6. To utter lamentations. „„ 5 
. We came crying hither: | 
Thou know'ſt, the firſt time that we ſmell the air, 
| We wawle and cry. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Behold, my ſervants ſhall ſing tor jo 
| ſhall cxy tor ſorrow of heart, and ſhall 
ſpirit. | 
G When any 
tainly ſighi an 


owl for vexation of 
0 N l I/. Iv. 14. 
great evil has been upon philoſophers, they cer- 

groan as pitifully, and cry 
men. | | Tillotſon, Sermon v. 


Should ſonie god tell me, want hind I be . 


And cry again, his offer I thould ſcorn. Denbam. 
Thus, in a ſtarry night, fond children cry | 

For the rich andes that adorn the fk x. Waller. 
He ſtruggles for breath, and ces for aid; | 

Then helpleſs in his mother's lap is laid. Drxden's Fables. 


The child certainly knows that the wormleed or muſtard- 
feed it retuies, is not the a 
8, To weep; to ſhed tears. 
He who ſtill weeps with ſpungy eyes, 
And her who is dry cork, and never cries. 
o utter an articulate voice, as an animal. 
He givcth to the bealt his food, and to the young ravens 
which cry. | 
Ihe beaſts of the field cry alſo unto thee 
10. To yelp, as a hound on a ſcent. 
Why, Belman is as good as he, my lord; 
He cxied upon it at the meereſt loſs ; | 
Truſt me, I take him for the better dog. Shakeſpeare. 
 ToCRY.w.a. To proclaim publickly ſomething loſt or found, 
in order to its recovery or reſtitution, 
dhe ſeeks, ſhe (Fuss but no where tpies him: 
Y 


pple or ſugar it cries for. Locke, 


Joel, i. 20. 


ö Love is loſt, and thus the cies him, Craſhaww. 
To CRY down. w. a. a 
1. Lo blame; to depreciate; to decry. 8 
Bavius cries down an admirable treatiſe of philoſophy, and 


| 

ſays there's atheiſm in it. Val Improvement, P. i. c. 6. 

Mien of diſſolute lives &y doaen religion, becauſe they would 

not be under the reſtraints of it. TJullatſon, Sermon ii. 
2. Jo prohibit, 

By all means cry 

that they ſhould pay money. 


z. Tooverbear. 


þ 


N 
ö 


| 


Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


| I'll to the king, 

And from a mouth of bonour quite cry doxun_ 
This Iptwich fellow's inſalence. Shake/p. Hen 

To CRY out, wv. u. 

1. Toexclaim; to ſcreamʒ to elamour. 


VIII. 


x. To :nvciop; to cover with a ba caſe. 


2. Jo complain loudly, 


vl. 


Smith. | 


1 Shak. | 


Herbert, | 


y of heart; but ye | 


outas loud, as other | 


Pſalm cxlvii. 9. 


| | : ? | 
down that unworthy courſe of late times, 


"OWL 
With that Suſanna 051 


ed with a loud voi 
elders cried out againſt h voice, 


er. and the hey 
| dof. XXly; 


We are ready to cry out of an unequal management 


to blame the Divine adminiſtration. Atterby 18 1 
3. Jo blame; to centure: with of, againſt, Ms, "Tons, 
2 Are thete things then necetinics> 7 
Then Jet us meet them like neceſiities ; | 
| And that tame word even now crits out on us Shaken 
; Giddy cenſure 5 
| ber _ cr * e e oh, if he 
ad borne the buſineſs. Shakeſpeare's Cori.) 
Behold, I cry out of wrong, but I am 90 bean ele W | 
4 uit upon the ſtars tor doin | nn. 4 
III v1hces, to croſs their wooing. Hudibras 5. l. cn 
Epiphanius cries out upon it as rank idolatry, and d 2 > 
tive to their {fouls who did it; „ ili cs 
Tumult, ſedition and rebellion, are things that fer, 
lowers-of that hypotheſis cry out againſt, "> 0h & 
LY ind every tet, as tar as reaton will help the lack. | 
uſe of it gladly; and where it fails them the ELTON 
matter of taith, and above reaton, ba ©, = | 
4. lo declare loud, = "te, C 
5. To be in labour. | I. 
| 8 Nr 8 is ſhe crying ont? 
o laid her woman; and that her f 
Each pang a death. N 1 N 2 
To CRY uþ. V. a. a NOT TNT "ny Will 
1. To applaud; to exalt; to praiſe. e . 
Inſtcad of crying up all things which are brogev. c.. OG 
beyond lea, let us advance the native commodity ot * 
own kingdom. Baton's All vice 2 pn 
The philoſopher deſervedly ſuſpected himiclt ot 3 
when cried up by the multitude. Glanville; Sag wor Fs, 
The attrologer, it his predictions come to paſk 3 1 7 
to the ſtars from wheace he pretends to draw them 2 J Wag 
_ hey thght the ſtrongeſt arguments that can ae, 1 
for religion, and cry ub very weak ones avaink it. 248. | 
He may, out of intcbeſt, as well as conviction; ©; a 4. SY 
for tacred, which, if once trampledon and protanicd, | & s 
ſelf cannot be late, nor ſecure. _ ; L TH 
Poets, like monarchs on an eaſtern throne 9 
Oonfin'd by nothing but their will alone, N (+ 
Here can cy up, and there as boldly blame, : 
And, as they pleaſe, give infamy or tame, Walk : 
Thoſe who are fond of continuing the war, ery up 5. 1 
conttant ſucceſs at a moſt prodigious rate. 34 5 
2. To raiſe the price by proclam ation. a 
All the effect that I conceive was made by crying up the h 
pieces of eight, was to bring in much more of that (ecies | 
inſtead of others current here. | Temple | | 
CRN. 1. /. [cri, French.] in on 
1. Lamentation; thriek ; ſcream, 5 195 o 
And all the firlt-born in the land of Egypt ſhall die, m4 þ 
there ſhall be a great cry throughout all the land, Exoz, x C& 
2. Weepirg; mourning. | : " 
3. Clamour; outcry. | | 
Amazement ſeizes all; the general cry t 
Proclaims Laocoon juſtly doom d to dic. Dryden's Fire!, t 
TLuheſe narrow and ſelfiſh views have 0 great an influence 2 
in this cy, that there are ſeveral of my fellow freeholders who a 
fancy the church in danger upon the rifing of bank-itock, th 
: 8 | Alain; al 
4. Exclamation of triumph or wonder, or any ot! er pater. 0 
In popith countries tome impoſtor cries out, Amiracle' 1 
miracle] to confirm the deluded vulgar in their errours.; an * 
ſo the cry goes round, without examining into thecheat. S tl 
5. Proclamation. | | Ty Lg : ry 
6. The hawker's proclamation of wares to be ſold in the ſtreet; tt; 
as, tbe cries of London. | PE er tic 
7. Acclamation ; popular favour. BO tl; 
I uhe cry went once for thee, er og 1. 
And ſtill it might, and yet it may again. Shakeſpeare, 100 
8. Voice; utterance; manner of vocal expreſſion. _ G 
_ Sounds alſo, betides the diſtinct cr:es ct birds and beaſts, pa! 
are moclified by diverſity of notes of different length, put to. it 
gether, which make that complex idea called tune, Locke, be 
9. Importunate call. | | 5 | 
: ah. not thou for this people, neither lift up noi praver | 
or them. | Jer. vu. 1h ice 
10, Yelping cf dogs. 3 : a 
He ſcorns the dog, reſolves to try ; 
The combat next; but if their c ul 
Invades again his trembling ear, K. 
He ſtrait reſumes his wonted care. Waikr, ©] 
11. Yell; inarticulate noiſe. 8 85 10 
There ſhall be the noite of a cry from the fiſhgate, and n 1 6 
howling from the ſecond, and a great craſhing trom the h. 0 
Bs | 6 Ego, 5 Leph. v.26 er 
12. A pack of dogs. * | , 
i About her middle round. Nh 
A cry of hell-hounds never ceaſing bark d. Par. Lf 4 3 
You common cry of curs, whole breath I hate -1 
As reek o' th' rœten fens; whoſe loves I prize 
As the dead carcaſſes of unburied men, Rs 
That do corrupt my air, Shakeſpeare's Caritam!, 
CRY'AL. 8. ſ. Ihe hero Ain. _ 
| CRY'ER, See CRIER. 15 1 8 wy 
'CRY'ER, z. . A kind of hawk called the falcon gentle, t } 1 
enemy to pigeons, and very ſwift. ; Amcor. 5 
CRX PTI CAL. 7 adj. [vxinls.} Hidden; ſecret; ccc 1 1 
CRY PTICK; 5 rivate; unknown; not divulged. ch 200 
Ihe ſtudents of nature, conſcious of her more pte ( 
ways of working, reſolve many ſtrange effects into tu tn i 
| efficiency of ſecond cauſes. Glanvill's 4 N, * 
| Speakers, whole chief buſineſs is to amuſe or dels © > 
not confine themſelves to any natural order, but 1 , \ 
} 7ialor hidden method adapt every thing to theirends. bores ( 
CRY'PTICALLY. adv. {from cryptical.] Occultly ; d ö 
perhaps in the following example, the author mist! c 
written critically. ETD W dag 
We take the word acid in a familiar ſenſe, without 55 . 
tically diſtinguiſhing it from thoſe ſapors that ae 3: Bt Tel 
it. | dea. 
| CRYPTO'GRAPHY. z. ſ. [ag and gab.] 
1. The act of writing tecret characters. 4 
2. Secret characters; cyphers. «areal [aft U 
CRYPTO'LOGY. 2. /. [xg/nla and ay.) Ang f 
UAges.:-:- * ; — | ; ; Ces, 
CRYSTAL. #./. be they ap ae, 14. bodies 
1. Cryſtal: are hard, pellucid, and naturally colov!®' not las (ry, 
of regularly angular figures, compoſed of iim te, il | ces 
mentous plates, not flexile or elaſtick, giving fre n fretg ce 
not fermenting with acid menſtrua, and calenng th "ed i bk 
fire. There are many various ſpecies ot Tad. % l 
different parts of the globe. - - Ja 
and cryſtal bears a red heat without loſing ts, fuſions 15 
rency, and in a very intenſe heat calcines ee. poliſh: Un 
ſteeped a day or two in water, it loſcs its na“ Ader. 4 
| rubbed on cloth, it attracts ſtraws, like amber. ure, cleal, = 
en cry/tat is a genuine ſpar, of an extremely or pos It 
and fine texture, ſeldom either blemithed with fav e 2 
} or ſtained with any other colour. It is always fo er of an dent 
parallelopiped of ſix planes, and found from 3 4 tely bea, Os 
inch to 8 inches in diameter. It is male very ite * 
but very ſoft, and is eaſily ſerrated with a pin. 1 \ the | 


the arm at the mighty. 


They make the oppreſſed to cry ; they cry out by reaſon of 
| Fob, xxxV. 3. 


calcines into a pure, but opaque white, It is 


i 


CUB 


and of Iceland, and in many parts of Germany and France, 
| cable property of tuis body, which has much em- 
l A _ writers on opticks, is its double retraction ; to 
p WIR be laid over a black line, drawn on paper, two lines 
A ha the place ot one, of the ſame colour and thicknelts, 
id 8 arallel to one another at a ſmall diſtance. Hill. 
1 e Eh leems, turneth into cryſtal; as is ſeen in di- 
Vue eden the cryſtal hangs in tillicliliis. Bacon. 
* be 2 ſtone it is not immediately concreted by the 
4 * ny cold, but rather by a mineral ſpirit. Brewn. 
to . and diſtinguithed by the degree 
(Hal is certainly Known, and dlitinguiined yu " 
” {aphancity and of its retraction, as alto of its hard- 
| N on are ever the tame. | Iodward. 
10 (ts, ch are © f IP . k 
u. | pie is allo uled for a factitious body caſt in the gats- 
2 55 called allo cry/tal glaſs, which is carried to a degree 
TD of pertection beyonu he common glass ; though it comes 
N „ortet the whitenels and vivacuy ot the natural eryfial, 
12 1 me! (Chamber. 
fol Crifols Cin chymittry ] exprels ſalts or other matters ot | 
th, & e aled in inanner of cal. . Chambers. 
ar cr 1 menſtruum be overcharged, within a ſhort dme dhe 
Its metals will ſhoot into certain cryjtals. Bacon, 
M ENT 
onuiting ot cryſtal. a 5 
y ker Jupiter, thou king of Gods, g 
Thy cry/tal window ope, look out. & hakeſp. Cymbeline. 
le Bricht ; clear; tranſparent z lucid; pellucid. | 
* h coves we live, and lie on moſſy beds | 
III. In groves We he, notly ü 3 
Byc-falttieams, that murmur throu gh the meads. Did. 
Cay STALLIN . as [cry/tallinus, Latin. ] 8 
from zonuiting of cryſtal. 8 | ; 
t our 4 Mount eagle to my palace cryſtalline, Shak. Cymbeline. 
ilers, Me provided ourlelves with tone imall receivers, blown 
alt, of creatine glas. Boyle s Spring t the Air. 
c. A. 2. Brent; clear; pellucid; tranſparent. | 1 | 1 
d uc claritying of water is an experiment tending to the | 
Sautb. kealth; beides the pleature of the eye, when water is 9 
rouphit tallme, It is ettected by calting in and placing pebbles at ine 
1 50%. bead of the current, that the water may ſtrain throughthem. 
1 that . Bacon s Natural Hiſtory, NY 7. 
it hit leon the wings ow 5 * a+! „5 
On the cyHalline y, in ſaphir thron- qa 
15 ; Inutrious rar and wide. "Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. 
(1 erallikg Humour, u. J. The ſecond humour of the | 
| „ that lies immediately next to the aqueous behind the 
Walk, dea, monte to the papilla, nearer to the forepart than the 
10 oiur backvart of the globe. It is the leaſt of the humours, but 
Fri, mack more {olid than any of them. Its figure, Which is 
: convex on both fides, reſembles two unequal ſegments of | 
v uþthe theres, of which the moſt convex is on its backie, which 
lpecies, es a finall cavity in the glaſly humour in which it lies. | | 
Temple, Isk is corered with a fine coat, called aranea. ö 
The parts of the eye are made convex, and efpecially the | 
| cli kumour, which is of a lenticular figure, CONVEX ON 
die, and both firs... 3 Ray on the Creation. 
Tod. 11. Cer STALLIZA TION. 2. .. {from cryſtallize. } Congelation 
mo crynals. F e ä 
Such a combination of faline particles as reſembles the 
form of a cryſtal, variouſly modified, according to the na- 
s Firg!!, tare and texture of the ſalts. The method is by diſſolving 
influence any laline body in water, and filtering it, to evaporate, Uull 
ders who a um appear-at the top, and then let it ſtand to ſhoot; and 
c-ſtock. this it de by that attractive force which is in all bodies, 
A. lain. aid partieularly in falt, by reaſon of its ſolidity: whereby, 
paſizon, when the menſtruum or fluid, in which ſuch particles flow, | 
maracie's lated enough or evaporated, ſo that the ſaline particles are 
ours.; nd within each ocher's attractive powers, they draw one ano- 
at; Krit ler more than they are drawn by the fluid, then will they 
ran into cryſtals, And this is peculiar. to thoſe, that Jet | 
the ſtreet; than be ever ſo much divided and reduced into minute eu 
| tices, yet, when they are formed into cryſtals, they each of | _ 
wem reallume their proper ſhapes z io that one might as ea- | 
25 by dive them of their ſaltneſs, as of their figure. This be- 
ale peart. ug an ünmutable and perpetual law, by knowing the figure 
> « the cryltals, we may underitand what the texture of the 
and beaſts, aucics ought to be, which can form thoſe cryſtals; and, on 
rth, put to- ixwother hand, by knowing the texture of the particles, may 
r. Locle. e getermined the figure of the cryſtals. Quincy. 
Lee mats formed by congelation or concretion. | 
noi pravet natural metallick and mineral cry/allizations were ef- 


er. Vil, 13» 1 7 . . 
tan contilts, out trom amongſt the matter of the ſtrata. 


VCry'sTALLIZE. w. 4. 
dal or concrete in cryſtals. 


alle. It you dillolve copper in agua fortis, or ſpirit of nitre, you 
& my, y callixing the ſolution, obtain a gcodly blue. 
gate, and n "TIP |  Boyle's Scept. Chym. 
om the hill. SORY'STALTAZE, &, n. To coagulate; congeal z Concrete; 


er hoot into cryſtals. 


Lepb. 1. 10. q N , f 
| | Recrat une will likewiſe cryfallize by inſpiſſation, and 


Par. Lal. 4 5 J. (ot uncertain etymology.) 
nate * + © Young of a beaſt; generally of a bear or fox. 
ine L would outttare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Pluck the 


| Young fucking cubs from the ſhe-bear. - 

Corislami. 3 | 

Ainſecorth. 4 his night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would couch, 
Abe hon, 


: ee These DP. 
n gentle, zn Recep their fur dry. 


Air ſarertb. Ra Ae egle's déitroying one fox's cubs, there's power 
cret; occu-t3 : pts with oppreſſion. | J. Eftrange, Fable 72. 
vulged. bung of a whale, pethaps of any viviparous fiſh. 
more crtet o mighty whales, Which. iwelling ſeas had tolt, 
into the ber de as a mountain vatt, and with her came 
4% Ae , not much inferior to his dame. M aller. 
ir delights do „Heſſtoach or contempt, a young boy or girl. 
but in a Of» v ton Ulembling cab! what wilt thou be, 
jrends. Nan. (me hath low'd a grizzle on thy caſe? 
ltly ; ſecrrt“ 15 will not elſe thy craft to quickly grow, | | 
or might bade = thine own trip ſhall be thine overthrow ? Shakeſþ. 


moſt comical fi 


A ght! a country ſquire, with the equi- 
* — 40. 4 D 2 9 7 Ld q 
without on 15 1 wite and two daughters, came to Mr. Snipwel's 
at ue à- N N nught; but; ſuch two unlicked cubs! Congreve. 
it / », T'. . [ 1 


on 


1t;.,.*& om the noun, } To bring forth: uſed of 
ot a woman in contempt. 


wg) : . 
OA 4 cabbin, on a mattreſs laid, 


u brown George with louſy ſwabbers fed; 
ligmatical 1 Show wine, that inks of the Sham ol {up : 
| Ces, — toul jack, or greaſy mapple cup. Dryden. 
2 . J. Lcubalio, Latin. } The act of lying down. 
ourlets boos (rrkrox * Dick. 
ple, not l ceꝛarv * adj. [from cubo, Lat.] Recumbent. Di#. 
fire with IK» felis 5 5 2. / (from cube.) The finding exactly the 
Fung in a res Up, 2 any propoſed body. Harris. 
it producer. v [ln — rom e, a 272 ve | 1255 
Halen Tal. Hure a A regular ſolid body, conſiſting of ſix 
ing its 0909) Uerefore o 1 faces or ſides, and the angles all right, and 
«ithout fob üer | Chambers, 
natural pol # Al * See Cuk Ick Number. | 
er. Chamber: Wnces 25 mer planets move about the ſun at ſeveral diſ- 
rely pure, c Tus 2 rommon center, and with different velocities. 
tua Ares of = aw being obſerved in all of them, that the 
ays an 0 cube; of umes of the revolutions are proportional to 
2 quatef , Mt be, u diſtances, Grew's Coſmologia, b. i. c. 2. 
erate; 1 f ue Bi 110 The origin of a cubick number ; or a 
n. Ire d number, by whole multiplication into it- 
is | | 


{| CUu'BICAL. 


1. Having the form or properties of a cube. 


| 2, It is applied to numbers. 


poi a multitude actually infinite, there muſt be infinite roots, 


CUBLCULARY. adj. 


it by the water, which firſt brought the particles, whereof | 


Woodward's Natural Hiſiory, P. i. | 
[trom cry/tal.) To cauſe to con-. 


n da tat neither acid nor alkaline. 4rbuthuot on Aliments. 


| 2. To wrong a huſband by unchaſtity. 


ſelf, and again into the produdt, any given number is form® 
ed: thus two 1s the cube-root of eight. Chambers. 
Cu BER. 7. / A mall dried fruit reſembling pepper, but ſeme- 
what longer, of a greyiſh-brewn colour on the ſurface, and 
compolſea ot a corrugated or wrinkled external bark, covering 
a ſingle and thin friable ſhell or capſule, containing a lingle 
{ced of a roundiſh figure, blackiſh on the ſurface, and white. 
within. It has an aromatick, but not very itrong ſmell, and 
is acrid and pungent to the taſte, but lets to than pepper. 


the plant, which produces them, is wholly unknown to us, 

They are warm and carminative; and the Indians ſteep them 
in wine, and eſteem them provocatives to venery. Hill. 

Aromaticks, as cubebs, cinnamon, and nutmegs, are uſual- 

ly put into crude poor wines, to give them more oily ſpirits. 
xo Ria Fler on the Humours. 


phe cen | adj. [from cube.) | 


A clote veſſel, containing ten cubical teet of air, will not 
ſutter a wax-candle ot an ounce to burn in it above an hour 
betore it be ſuſtocated. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick, 
It is above a hundred to one, againſt any particular throw, 
that you do not caſt any given {ct of faces with four cubical 
dice; becauſc there are to many ſeveral combinations of the 
{ix taces ot four dice. 5 Bentley's Sermons, 
The number of four, multiplied into itſelf produceth the 
ſquare number of {ixteen ; and that again multiplied by four, 
proquceth the cabiet number of ſixty- tour. It we ſhould ſup- 


and ſquare and caubick numbers; yet, of neceſſity, the root is 
bur the fourth part of the tquare, and the ſixteenth part of the 
cubick number, 
'The number of ten hath been as highly extolled, as con- 
taining even, odd, long and plain, quadrate and cabical 
numbers. 22 | 
CUu'BICALNESS, 7. ſ. [from cubical.] The ſtate or quality of 
being cubical. 1285 | | 


ture of lying down. 2 | 
Cuttom, by degrees, changed their cubiculary beds into diſ- 
theſe... | Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 6. 
3 adj. {from cube and orm. ] Ot the ſhape of a 
cube, | | 
CU'BIT. x./. [from cubitus, Latin. ] 
the ancients; which was originally the diſtance from the el- 
bow, bending inwards, to the extremity of the middle finger. 
This meature is the fourth part of a well proportioned man's 
ſtature. Some fix the Hebrew cubit at twenty inches and a 
half, Paris meaſure; and others at eighteen, . Calumet. 
From the tip of the elbow to the end of the long finger, is 
half a yard and a quarter of the ſtature, and makes a cubit; 
the firſt meaſure we read ot, the ark of Noah being framed 
and mealured by cubits. Holder on Time. 

Meaſur'd by cubit, length, and breadth, and height. 
IS. Milton's eee he 1 b. xi. 

The Jews uſed two ſorts of cubits; the ſacred, and t 

fane or common one. 5 
When on the goddeſs firſt I caſt my fight, 

Scarce ſeem'd her ſtature of a cub? height. 


of a cubit. 155 He 
The watchmen of Tyre might well be called pygmies, the 
towers of that city being ſo high, that, unto men below, they 
appeared in a cubital ſtature. 2 Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 
Cu'cK1NGSTOOL, . J. An engine invented for the punith- 
ment of ſcolds and unquiet women, which, in ancient times, 
was called tumbrel. $42 1 
Theſe mounted on a chair-curale, 
Which moderns call a cucking-ſtool, _ 5 
March proudly to the river's ſide. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 2. 
CUCKOLD. n. J. {cocu, Fr. from coukoo. ] One that is mar- 
ried to an adultreis; one whole wife is falſe to his bed. | 


her huſband a cuckold, to make him a monarch ? I ſhould. 
venture purgatory for't. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
| 'There have been, LOL 
Or I am much deceiv'd, cuckolds ere now | 
And many a man there is, ev'n at this preſent, 
Now while I ſpeak this, holds his wife by th' arm, | 
That little thinks ſhe has been ſluic'd in's abſence. Shak, 
For though the law makes null th' adulterer's deed Up 
Of lands, to her the cuckold may ſucceed. Dryden's Jud. 


having an adulterous wife; to roba man of his wite's fidelity. 
It thou canſt cuckold him, thou do'tt thyſelf a pleaſure, and 
me a ſport, | 
But ſuffer not thy wife abroad to roam, 1 
Nor ſtrut in ſtreets with amazonian pace DE et NS 
For that's to cuckold thee before hy ace. Dryden's Juv. 
Cu'CKOLDLY. adj. [ from cuckold. ] Having the qualities of a 
cuckold; poor; mean; cowardly ; ſneaking. , = 
Poor cuckoldly knave, I know him not: vet I wrong him 
to call him poor; they ſay the jealous knave hath maſſes of 
money. bakeſpeare's OY Wiwes of Windſor. 
-CU'CKOLDMAKER. 2. ſ. [ cuckold and make.) One that makes 
a practice of corrupting wives. 5 | 
It I ſpared any that had a head to hit, either young or old, 
he or the, cuckold or cuckoldmaker, let me never hope to ſee 
a chine again. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
One Hernando, cuckoldmaker of this city, contrived to ſteal 
her away. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
CUu'cKOLDOM. 2. /. from cuckold.) | 
1. The act of adultery. | 3 
She is thinking on nothing but her colonel, and conſpir- 
ing cuckoldom againſt me, Dryden s Spaniſb Friar. 
2. The ſtate of a cuckold. h es 
It is a true ſaying, that the laſt man of the pariſh that 
knows of his cuckoldom, is himſelf. Arbuth. Hiſt. of J. Bull. 
CU'CK 0O. n. /. [cwccwy, Welſh z cocu, Fr. kockock, Dutch. ] 
1. A bird which appears in the Spring; and is {aid to fuck the 
eggs of other birds, and lay her own to be hatched in their 
place; from which practice, it was uſual to alarm a huſband 
at the approach of an adulterer by calling cuckoo, which, b 
miſtake, was in time applied to the huſband. - This bird is 
remarkable for the uniformity of his note, from which his 
name in moſt tongues ſeems to have been formed. 
Finding Mopſa, like a cuckoo by a nightingale, alone with 
Pamela, I came in. f Sidney, 
The merry cuckoo, meſſenger of Spring, : 
His trumpet ſhrill hath thrice already ſounded. Spenſer, 
The plainſong cuckoo gray, | 
Whoſe note full many a man doth mark, 
| d dares not anſwer, nay. Shakeſpeare. 
Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot by night: 
Take heedere Summer 2 cuckoo birds affright. Shak, 
uce, 
From the firſt note the hollow cuckoo ſings, 


Cubebs are brought into Europe from the itland of Java z but | 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. | 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 
[ cubiculum, Latin.} Fitted for the poſ- 


cubitory, and introduced a faſhion to go from the baths unto | 


A meaſure in uſe among | 


bl 
he pro- 
Arbuthnot on ae | 


Pope. 
Cvu'BITAL. adj. ¶cubitalis, Latin, ] Containing only the length | i 


Coe 


| To Cu'ppLE. v. x. [a low word, I 


But for all the whole world; why, who would not make | 


Ever ſince the reign of King Charles II. the alderman is . 
made a cactold, the deluded virgin is debauch'd, and adultery | 


and fornication are committed behind the ſcenes. Shit. 
To CU'CKOLD. v. 4. 855 : | 
1. To corrupt aman's wife; to bring upon a man the reproach of | 


Shakeſpeare's Othello, | 


| 2. To croſs the 


4 


CUDGEL. »./; 5 
1. A ſtick to ſtrike with, lighter than a club, ſhorter than a pole. 


2. ftis à name of contempt :! TID 2" 
Why, what a raical art thou then, to praiſe him ſo for run- 

ning ? —— | | 

A horieback, ye cuclos; but a-foots he will not budge = 

G a foot. | Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 2. 1. 

UCKOO-BUD, | ER 

Sees | n. ſ. The name of a flower. 
When daizies pied, and violets blue; 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows much bedight, 
Nettle, cuckoofloxwers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 9 2 
In our ſuſtaining corn; Shakejpeare's King Lear. 
Cuck00:8PITTLE. ./. ; : 

Cuckoo-ſpittle, or woodfſeare, is that ſpumous dew orexuda- 
tion, or both, tound upon plants, eſpecially about the joints 
ot lavender and roſemary ; obiervable with us about the 
latter end of May, Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 8. 
Cu'cubtLATE. 75 ll hooded; Latin. “ 

Cu curl Arnd. : adj. | cucullatus, ed; Latin; ] 
1. Hooded; covered, as with a hood or cowl; 
2. Having the reſemblance or ſhape of a hood: 

They are ditferently cucullated, and capuched upon the 
head and back, Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 3. 
CU'CUMBER. 2. /. ( cucumis, Latin.] The name of a plant, 

and alſo of the fruit of that plant. | 

It hath a flower conliſting of one ſingle leaf, bell-ſhaped, 

and expanded toward the top, and cut into many ſegments ; 
ot which tome are male, or barren, having no embryo, but 
only a large ttyle in the middle, charged with the /arina ; 
_ Others are female, or fruitful, being faſtened to an embryo, 
which is afterwards changed into a fleſhy fruit, for the moſt 
part oblong and turbinated, which is divided into three or 
tour cells, incloſing many oblong ſeeds. The ſpecies are, 
1. The common cucumber. 2. The white cucumber. 3. The 
long Turky cucumber, The firſt of theſe kinds is the moſt 
common in the Englith gardens. The ſecond ſort, which is 
by tar the better fruit, as being leſs watery, and containing 
ſweet ſeeds, is the molt common kind cultivated in Holland, 
The third fort is propagated for the uncommon length of its 
fruit, and alfoits having leſs water, and fewer feeds; but it is 
not to fruitful as the common kind, nor will it come ſo early. 
The common ſort is cultivated in three different ſeaſons; the 
firit of which is on hot- beds, under garden- frames, for early 
fruit: the ſecond is under bell or hand-glatles, tor the mid- 
dle crop; and the third is in the common ground for a late 


* 


Shakeſpeare, 


crop, to pickle, | 2 Millar. 
How cucumbers along the ſurface creed, 
With crooked bodies and with bellies deep. Dryd. Ving. 


Cu'cuMBER WiLD. See WILD CUCUMBER, | 
CUCURBITA'CEOUS, adj. I from cucurbita, Lat. a gourd, J 
Cucurbitaceous plants are thoſe which reſemble a gourd; 
ſuch as the pumpion and melon. _ Chambers. 
Cu'CURBITE. . /. [ cucurbita, Latin.] A chymical veſlel, 
commonly called a body, made of earth or glaſs, in the ſhape 
of a gourd, and therefore called cucurbite. Quincy. 
J have, for curiolity's ſake, diſtilled quick ſilver in a chcur- 
bite, fitted with a capacious glaſs-head. Boyle on Colours. 
Let common yellow ſulphur be put into a cucurbite glaſs, 
upon which pour the ttrongelt agua fortis. Mortimer's Huſb. 
CUD. 2. / [cud, Saxon. ] That food which is repolited in the 
firſt ſtomach in order to rumination, or to be chewed again. 
Many times, when my maſter's cattle came hither to chew _ 
their cad in this freſh place, I might ſee the young bull teſtify 7 
his love. CVVCCCVVVVVVTV A Sidney. 
e Dou range the pathleſs wood, 5 
While on a flow'ry bank he chews the cud. - Dryden. . 
CU'DDEN, 15 . [without etymology.] A clown; a ſtupid 
Cu'ppy. J ruſtick; a low dolt: a low bad word. _ 
The ſlavering cudden, propp'd upon his ſtaff, OE 
Stood ready gaping with a grinning laugh. Dryden, 
e, without etymo- 
1087 Jo lye cloſe; to ſquat. F 
Have you mark d a porecidge quake, 
Viewing the tow'ring taulcon nigh ? 
She cudUdles low behind the brake; Be 
Nor would ſhe ſtay, nor dares ſhe fly. Prior. 
[ kudſe, Dutch. | 


Vine twigs, while they are green, are brittle; yet the wood, 


dried, is extreme tough; and was uſed by the captains of ar- 


mies, amongſt the Romans, for their cuctgels, 
Do not provoke the rage of ſtones 
And cudgels to thy hideand bones. 7 7 
Tremble and vaniſh. Hudibras, p. i. cant.2. 
The aſs was quickly given to underſtand, with a good 
cudgel, the difference betwixt the one playtellow and the 
- "other; ..- I. range, Fable 15. 
His ſurly officer ne er fail'd to crack 5 | 

His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden's Juv. 

Ihis, if well reflected on, would make people more wary 

in the uſe of the rod and the cudgel. | Locke. 
The wiſe Cornelius was convinced, that theſe, being pole- 
mical arts, could no more be learned alone than fencing or 

cudgel-playing. Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 
CUDGELS,is to yield, from the practice ot cud- 

gel- players to lay one over the other. Fo | 
It is much better to give way than it would be to contend 
at firſt, and then either to croſs the cudgels, or to be baffled in 
the concluſion, 4 1 I L'Eftrange. 


To CU'DGEL. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To beat with a ſtick. 5 | 
My lord, he ſpeaks moſt vilely of you, like a foul-mouth'd 
man, as he is; and ſaid he would cdgel you.  Shakeſp. 
The aſs courting his maſter, juſt as the ſpaniel had donc, 


2 Bacon. 


and cudgelled tor all his courtſhip. South's Sermons. 
Three duels he fought, thrice ventur'd his lite; . 
Went home, and was cudgell d again by his wife. Swift, 
2. To beat in general. | ; . 
Cudgel thy brains no more about it; for your dull aſs will 
not mend his pace with beating. Shakeſpeare's Hamict: 
A good woman happened to paſs by as a company of young 
fellows were cudgelling a walnut-tree, and alxed them what 
they did that for. I £'Eftrange. 
CUDGEL-PROOF. adj. Able to reſiſt a flick. 
His doublet was of ſturdy buff, . 
And though not ſword, yet N 46 4 Hudibras, p. i. 
CU'DWEED. A. / am e weed.) A plant. = 
It hath downy leaves: the cup of the flower is ſcaly, nei- 
ther ſhining nor ſpecious : the flowers are cut in form of a 
ſtar. It is cultivated for medicinal uſe, Millar. 
Cue. 1. /. [ queue, a tail, French. ] 


r. The tail or end of any thing; as, the long curl of a wig. 


2. The laſt words of a ſpeech which the player who is to an 
ſwer catches, and regards as intimation to begin. Me 
Pyramus, you begin: when you have ſpoken your ſpeech, 
enter into that brake; and ſo every one according tu his 
cue. Shakeſpeare's Midſummer Night's Dreams 
3. A hint; an intimation; a ſhort direction. g 
What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he ſhould weep for her? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for paſſion 
That I have? He woulddrown the ſtage with tears. Shak. 
Let him know how many ſervants there are, of both ſexes, 
who expect vails z and give them their cue to attend in two | 


The ſymphony of Spring; and touch a theme 
Unknown tot 


n to tame, the paſſion of the grove, Thomf. Spring. | 


lines, as he leaves the bowls, $witt. 


3 4. The 


Inſtead of being ſtroked and made much of, is only rated off 
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| 


4. The part which any man is to play in his turn. 


CUE'RPO. n.f. (Spaniſh.]. To be in cuerpo, is to be without 


CUFF. u. /. [zufa. a battle, zufare, to fight, Italian. 


| 4; It is-uſed of birds that fight with their talons. ALES 
7 Curr. v. u. [trom the noun. ] To fight; to ſcuffle. 


ehr, . | 
1. To ſtrike with the fiſt, 


: "Curr. a. . ¶ corffe, French. ] Part of the ſlceve. 


Ul 


Hold your hands, 

Both you of my inclining, and the reſt: : 

Were it my cue to tight, I ſhould have known it 

Without a prompter. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

Neither is Otto here a much more taking gentleman : no- 
thing appears in his cue to move pity, or any way make the 
audience of his party. Rymer s Tragedies of the laſt Age. 

Humour; temper of mind: a low word. 


the upper coat or cloke, ſo as to diſcover the true ſhape of 

the cuerpo or body. | 

Expos'd in cuerpo to their rage, 
Without my arms and 0, 24 


Hudibras, p. ili: c. 3. 


1. A blow with the fiſt; a box; a ſtroke. 
The prieſt let fall the book, 
And as he ſtoop'd again to take it UP, 7 
The mad-brain'd bridegroom took him ſuch a cuf, 
That down fell prieſt and book, and book and prieſt. Shaz, 
There was, for a while, no money bid for argument, unleſs 
the poet and the player went to caffs in the queſtion, Shak. 
He gave her a cx on the ear, and ſhe would prick him 
with her knitting-needle. Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of 'Fobn Bull. 
Their own ſects, which now lie dormant, would be ſoon at 
cuffs again with each other about power and preterment. 
e ee. 


Clapping farces acted 4 the court, = 3 
WV dile the peers cuf, to make the rabble ſport. DHd. Juwv. 


I'll after him again, and beat him. 
Do, cf him ſdundly; but ne'er draw thy ſword. Shak. 
Well, Sir Joſeph, at your intreaty; but were not you, my | 
friend, abuſed and cried, and kicked? Congreve's Old Batch. 
2. To ſtrike with talons. - 3 | 6 
TI hoſe lazy owls, who, perch'd near fortune's top, 
Sit only watchful with their heavy wings : 
To off down new-fiedg'd virtues, that would riſe 


To noblerheights, and make the grove harmonious. Otxo. |. 


The daſtard crow, that to the wood made wing, 
Wich her loud kaws her craven kind does bring, | 
Who, tate in numbers, cu the noble bird. Dryden. | 
They with their quills did all the hurt they cou'd, _ 
And cad the er chicks from their food. Dryden. 
3. To ſtrike with wings. This ſeems improper. 
Hlov'ring about the coalts they make their moan, 
And «cf the cliffs with pinions not their own. Dryd. An. 
le failed at tops; and, inſtead of the common faſhion, he 
would viſit his miltreſs in a morning-gown, band, ſhort c, 
and apeaked beard, —Arbuthnot's Hiflory of John Bull. 
CUINAGE. . . The making up of twine into fuch forms, as it 
is commonly framed into, tor carriage to other places. Corvel. 
CUIRASS. 2. /. [cuiraſſe, Fr. from cuir, leuther; coraccia, 
Ital.] A breaitplate. _ | VVV 
The lance purtu'd the voice without delay, 
And pierc'd his cuiraſs, with ſuch fury tent, 
And tign'd his boſom with a purple dint. 


Dryden. 


Cuika'ssIER. 2. J. [from cuiraſg.] A man at arms; a ſoldier 
in armour. Es | . 


The field all iron, caſt a gleaming brown, 

Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on cach horn OE 
Cuiraſſiers, all in ſteel, for ſtanding fight. Milt, Par, Reg. 
Ihe picture of St. George, wherein he is deicribed like a 


cuiraſſier, or horſemar completely armed, is rather a ſymbo- 


lical image than any proper figure. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
Cu1si. z./. Lcuiſſe, French. ] The armour that covers the 
_ thighs. Tr Lt TO EL LIAN | 
Il ſaw young Harry, with his beaver on, 
His cues on his thighs, ee arm d, 3 
Riſe from the ground like feather'd Mercury, =Shakefp. 
The crollet tome, and ſome the cuiſbes mould, 25 


* 


With {ilver plated, and with duCtile gold. Dryden's Tn. 


But what had our author to wound ÆEneas with at ſo cri- 
tical a time? And how came the cui/hes to be worſe tempered 
than the reſt ot his armour? Dryder's Virg. Au. Dedicat. 

Cu'Lopkks. x. /. [colidei, Latin.] Monks in Scotland. 
CU'LERAGE. . . The ſame plant with AR SE-SNM ART. Ainſtu. 
CU LIN ART. adj. [ culina, Latin. ] Relating to the kitchen; 

relating to the art of cookery. „ . 

Great weight may condenſe thoſe vapours and exhalations, 
as ſoon as they ſhall at any time begin to aſcend from the ſun, 
and make them preſently fall back again into him, and by 

that action increaſe his heat; much after the manner that, in 
our earth, the air increaſes the heat of a culinary fire. Next. 
40s thoſe, who, by reaſon of their northern expoſition, will 
be {till forced to be at the expence of culinary fires, it will re- 
duce the price of their manufacture. Arbuthnot. 

To CULL. v. a. [cueillir, French.] To ſele& from others; 


to pick out of many. 


The beſt of every thing they had, being culled out for | 


themſelves, if there were in their flocks any poor diſeaſed 
thing not worth the keeping, they thought it good enough 
for the altar of God, | : Hooker, b. v. § 34. 
Our engines ſhall be bent 5 5 
Againſt the brows of this reliſting town: 
Call for our chictelt men of diſcipline, 
Jo cull the plots of beſt advantage. 

: Like the bee, culling from ev'ry flower, 
Our thighs are packt with wax, our mouths with honey. 

= | | Shakeſpeare. 
In this covert will we make our ſtand, : 
Culling the principal of all the deer. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
I do remember an apothecary | 

In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, | 
Culling of ſimples. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Then in a moment fortune ſhall cl torth, 
Out of one ſide, her happy minion. Shakeſp. King John. 
The choiceſt of the Britiſh, the Roman, Saxon, and Nor- 
man laws, being culled, as it were, this grand charter was 
extracted. 5 | Hoxwel's Parley of Beaſts. 
Vhen falſe low'rs of rhetorick thou would it cul, | 

Truſt nature, do not labour to be dull. Dryden. 
From his herd he c#//s, | 


For laughter, four the faireſt of his bulls. Pryden's Virg. 
When the current pieces of the ſame denomination are of | 


different weights, then the traders in money cull out the 


heavier, and melt them down with profit. Locke. 
With humble duty and officious hatte, 
T'} cull the fartheſt mead for thy repaſt. Prior. 


The various oft rings of the world appear: 

From each ſhe nicely culls with curious toil, 
| And decks the goddeſs with the glitt'ring ſpoil. Pope. 
CU'LLER. 7. f. from cull.] One who picks or chooſes, 
- CU'LLION. ». /. { coglione, a fool, Ital. perhaps from cullion. 
It ſeems to import meannets rather than folly.] A tcoundrel; 
4 mean wretch. RES: 
Such a one as leaves a gentleman, 
And makes a god of ſuch a cullion. Shakeſpeare. 
| Up to the breach, you dogs; avaunt, you cullions. Shak. 
CU'LLIONLY. adj. {from cullion.] Having the qualities of a 
cullion; mean; bale. ; i | 
Il make a ſopoꝰ th* moonſhine of you: you wherſon, cul- 


Co'LLUMBINE. u. of. [more properly ſpelt COLUMPINE, 
ow 


CU'LLY. 2. /. [ coglione, Ital. a —_ A man deceived or 


| To CU'LLY. v. a. [trom the noun. ] 


CULMINATION. 7. . [from culmiuate.] The tranſit of a 


1. Criminal. 


3. Blameable; blamewortliy. 


Pear, the with of the judge being that the 3 may 


Shateſp. King Jobu. 


L. 


which ſee.] The ers of this plant are beautituily Varie- 

gated with blue, purple, red, and white, Millar. 
Her goodly boſom, like a {trawberry-bed ; 

Her neck, like to a bunch of cullumbines. Spenſer” s $911. 


impoſed upon; as, by ſharpers or a (trumpet, 
Why ſhould you, whole mother wits 
Are furniſh'd with all perquitits, 
B allow'd to put all tricks upon | 75 
Our cully ſex, and we ule none? Hudibras, p. ili. 
Yet the rich cullies may their boaſting ſparc : 
They purchale but ſophilticated ware. Dryden. 
He takes it in mighty dudgeon, becauſe I won't let him 
make me over by deed as his lawtul cu. Arbuthnot, 
To befool; to cheat; 
to trick; to deceive; to impoſe upon. RE 
CULMIFEROUS. adj. [culmus andjero, Latin,]- | : 
Culmiſerous plants are ſuch as have a {mooth jointed ſtalk, 
and uſually hollow; and at each joint the ſtalk is wrapped 
about with ſingle, narrow, long, ſharp-pointed leaves, and 
their ſeeds are contained in chaffy huſks. | Quincy. 
There are alſo ſeveral ſorts of graſles, both of the Cyprus 
and culmiſerous kinds; ſome with broader, others with nar- 
rower leaves. |  » Woodward on Foſſils. 
The propereſt food of the vegetable Kingdom is taken from 
the farinaccous or mealy ſeeds of ſome culiniſergus plants; as 
oats, barley, wheat, rice, rye, maize, panic, millet, Arbuth. 
To CULMINATE. Sv. z. Taler, Latin.] Jo be vertical; 
to be in the meridian. | | | 
Far and wide his eye commands: 
For ſight no obſtacle found here, or ſhade, 
But all ſunſhine; as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th' equator. Milton*s Paradiſe Loft, h. ili. 


planet through the meridian, 


CULPABILITY. 2. /. [from culpable.] Blameableneſs. 
CU'LPABLE. adj. [culpabilis, Latin. ] 25 


Proceed no ſtraiter gainſt our uncle Glo'ſter, 
Than from true evidence of good eſteem, 


le be approv'd in practice capable. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
2. Guilty. ER | | 


their triends. 
Ihe wiſdom of God ſetteth before us in Scripture ſo many 
admirable patterns of virtue, and no one of them, without 
ſomewhat noted wherein they were culpable, to the end that 
to him alone it might always be acknowledged, Theu only | 
art holy, Thou only art juſt, Hooters Preface. | 
All tuch 1gnorance is voluntary, and therefore cutpable; 
for as much as it was in every man's power to have pre- 
vented it. OE | | - South's Sermous. 
CU'LPABLENESS. z. /. [from culpablè.] Blame; guilt. 
CU'LPABLY. adv, ¶ from culpable.] Blameably ; criminally, 
It we perform this duty pitifully and culbably, it is not to 
be expected we ſhould communicate holily. * 


uſed by the judge at criminal trials, who, when the priſoner 
declares himfelt not guilty, and puts himſelf upon his trial, 
anſwers; Culprit, God fend thee a gab deliverance. It is. 
likely that it is a corruption of N paroit, May it ſo ap: 
e 
tound innocent.] A man arraigned before his judge. 
Ihe knight appear'd, and ſilence they proclaim 
Then firſt the als rit anſwer' d to his name; | 
And, after forms of law, was lalt requir d 
Too name the thing that woman moſt deſir' d. Dryden. 
An author is in the condition of a calbrit; the publick are 
his judges: by allowing too much, and condeſcending too 
ſerting too boldly, he may diſpleaſe the court. Prior. 
CU'LTBR. 2. f. [culter, Latin,] The iron of the plow per- 
pendicular to the ſheare. It is commonly written coulter. 
7 Her tallow lees Sg | 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank tumitory, 
Doth root upon; while that the culter ruits, 
_ That thould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. 
To CU'L'FIVATE.. v. a. [cultiver, French. 


induttry. f | © 
Tuhoſe excellent ſeeds implanted in your birth, will, if cul- 
tivated, be moſt flouriſhing in production; and, as the foil is: 
good, and no colt nor care wanting to improve it, ye muſt 
2. To improve; to mehiorate, ::; 
Were we but lefs indulgent to our faults, 
And patience had to cultivate our thoughts, 
Our mule would flourit, | 
To make man mild and ſociable to man, 
To cultivate the wild licentious lavage 
With witdom, diſcipline, and hberal arts, 


CUuLT1VA'TION, 7. /. | from cultivate.) 
1. The art or practice of improving ſoils, and forwarding or 
meliorating vegetables. e | | | 
2. Improvement in general; promotion; melioration. 
An innate light diſcovers the common notions. of good 
and evil, which, by cultivation and improvement, may be 
advanced to higher and brighter diſcoveries, South's Ser. 
A foundation of good ſenſe, and a cultivation of learning, 
talte the bleſſing. Dryden. 
promotes, or meliorates; or endeavours to forward any ve— 
getable product, or any thing elſe capable of po A 
It has been lately complained of, by tome. cultivators ot 
clover-grals, that from a great quantity of the ſeed not any 
Arals {prings up. Boyle's Unjucceſs/ul Experiments. 
CULTURE. 1. /. [culture, Latin. ] 3 
1. Thenctof cultivation; the act of tilling the ground; tillage. 
Give us ſeed into our heart, and culture to our under- 
ſtanding, that there may come fruit of it. 2 E,. vii. 6. 
Theſe three laſt were flower than the ordinary wheat of 
itſelt, and this culture did rather retard than advance. Bacon. 
The plough was not invented till after the deinge; the 
earth requiring little or no care or cute, but yielling its 
—mereaſe freely, and without labour anc. toil,  JFcodrward, 
Where grows? Where grows it not? If vam our toll, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the toil. _ 
Fix'd to no ſpot is happineſs ſincere. {gay on Mon. 
They roſe as vigorous as the ſun; : 
Then to the culture of the willing glebe. Themſon. 
2. Art of improvement and melioration. | 
One might wear any paſſion out of a family by cture, as 
ſkilful gardeners blot a colour out of a tulip that hurts its 
beauty. 988 | atler, Ne 75, 
To CV'LTURE. wv. a. [from the noun. ] To cultivate ; to ma- 
nure; totill. It is uſed by Thomſon, but without authority. 
CU'LvER. n./. culpne, Saxon.] A pigeon. An old word. 
Had he fo done, he had him ſnatch'd ra ; 
More light than culver in the faulcon's fiſt. Fairy Queen, 
Whence, borne on liquid wing, 
The ſounding culver ſhoots. Thomſon's Spring. 


Theſe being perhaps culpable of this crime, or favourers of | 
_ Spenſer's State of Ireland. | 


ShaxcſÞ. Hen. V. | 


F 


entertain hopes of the richelt harveſt. Felton on the Cloficks. 
Waller. | 


Th' embelliſhments of life. _ Addiſon's Cato. 


are required to give a ſeaſoning to retirement, and make us 


CuLTivA'TOR. n.f. [from cultivate.] One who improves, | 


I 


tar, he may injure his own cauſe z and by pleading and aſ-- 


1. To forward or improve the product of the earth, by manual 


[ 


CU'LVERKEY, 1. . 


To CU'MBER.w. a. [kommeren, kozvber, v,t 


3. To involve in difficulties and dangers; to dillreſs. 


2. Burthenſome; embarraſſing. | | 
T was drawn in to write the firſt part Dy accident, and to 


3. Unweildy; unmanageable, 
Taylor. 
CU'LPRIT. 2. /. about this word there is great diſpute. It is 


CU'MBERSOMENESS. x. { [from eumberſe ne. 
( 
itl 


CUNCTATOR. u. J. LLatin.] 


C UN 


of powder, and a bullet of ſixty- four pounds; 


a demi=-culverin, nine pounds of powder, dns N 

twelve pounds. Wilkins's Math, Mas: 

Here a well poliſn'd mall gives us the joy  ** i. 

To ice our prince his matchleſs force employ ; 

No ſooner has he touch'd the flying ball, 

But "tis already more than half the mall; 

And ſuch a fury from his arm't has got, 

As from a tmoaking calverin 'twere ſhot. Halle: 
g 495 of flower. 

Looking Gown the meadoves I could tee a 


00 : ; girl eroppin 
citlverkeys and cowllips, to make garlands. Waltons Angler, 


Odin RT 
. To embarraſs; to entangle; to obſtruct. 5 — 
Why aſks he, what avails him not in fight 
And would but camber, and retard his flieht. 
In which his only excellence is plac d! 
You give him death, that intercent his haſte. 
Hardly his head the plunging pilot rears, 
Clog d with his cloaths, and cube; d with his years, Dr;d 
The learning and matltery of a tongue, being wens na, 1 
unpleaſant enough in itſelf, thould not be cunbored with — 
other ditticulties, as is done in this way of preceeding, Lick: 


2. To croud or load with ſomething uſeleſs. 


5 I come leeking fruit on this fig- tree, and find none: cut it 
down, way cumbereth it the ground? uke, xiii. 7 
Lt 1t not ciinber your better remembrance. Shateſjeare, 
I he multiplying variety of arguments, eſpecially trivoloy; 
ones, is not only loſt labour, but cabers the miinory to n 
purpole, : Lacte. 
Domeſtick fury, and fierce civil trite, Sep 
Shall cxarber all the parts of Italy. Shatefp. Jul. Ceſar, 


4. To buſy; to diftratt with multiplicity of cares. 


_ Murtha was.c:mbered about much lerving. Lute, x. 40, 


1 5. To be troubleſome in = place. | 
| 2 


Doth the bramble cumber a garden? It makes the better 
hedge; where, if it chances to prick the owner, it will tear 
the thicf. Grew's Cofmil. b. ili. c. 2. $45, 


ANY : : A 1T/ 
CU MBER. . J. [kember, Dutch. ] Vexation; embarrallment; 


obſtruction; hindrance; diſturbance ;- diltrets, 
Hy the occaſion thereof I was brought to as great cunbe- 
and danger, as lightly any might eſcape. 
Thus fade thy helps, and thus thy camber ſpring. Spenſ, 
The greateſt ſhips are leaſt ſerviceable, go very deep in 


Water, are of marvellous charge and fearful caber. Ralligb. 


CU'MBERSOME. adj. | from cumber. I 
1. Troubleſome; vexatious. 


Thinking it too early, as long as they had anv dar, 0 
break off to plealing a company, wich going to perfo;n 4 
 cumber/gme ovedience. . ner. b. 


& tb 1 Us ite 
write the ſecond by tame defects in the firit : thete are the 
cumbenſomt perquiſites of authors. Arbuth::3t on Aliment: 


Very long tubes are catmber ſane, and ſcarce to he readily 
managed, | | 


CU'MBERSOMELY. adi. from cumberſore.) In a troublelome 


manner; in a manner that produces hindrance and vexation, 
CUM 


brance ; hindrance; ob{truction. 


CU'MBRANCE. . .. [from cumber.] Burthen; hindrance; 


impediment. 
Extol not r 


iches then, the toil of fools, 


To ſlacken virtue, and abate her edge, 


n prompt her to do aught may merit praiſe. Par. Lat. 
Cu unROUs. 4j. from cuber. e 


1. Troubleſome; vexatious; diſturbing. 
A cloud of cambros gnats do him moleſt; 
All ſtriving to infix their feeble ſtings, 3 
That from their noyance he no where can reſt, Fairy 9. 
2. Oppreſſive; burthenſome. SE 8 
Hlenccforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much! Bent rather, how I may be quit, 
Faireſt and eaſieſt, of this cymbrous charge. 
Black was his count'nance in a little ſpace; 


: ar. Lit, 
For all the blood was gather'd in his face: 

ep was at hand; they rear'd him from the ground, 
And from nis camorons arms his limbs unbound; 


Z : 3 

Then lanc'd a vein. Dijdes. 
PotietFon's load was grown fo great, > 

He funk beneath the cumb"rous weight, All. 


3. Jumbied; obſtructing cach other. 
Swift to their ſeveral quarters haſted then 
The cum? rous elements, earth, flooil, air, fire. Par. LI. 
CUMFREY. 2. /. A medicinal plant. SY 
CUMIN. 2. /. [cuminum, Lab] A plant. 
The root is annual, the leaves like tho{# of fennel: tre eras 
ſmall, Jong, narrow, and crooked; two of which iveeeed 
cach other's flower, as in other umbelliferous plants. The 
eds of this plant are uſed in medicine, which are broug.it 
from the iſland of Vialta, where it is cultivated; tor it 15 90 
tender for our climate. | Mae. 
| Rank-tmelling rue, and c22i7, good for eyes. Hemel. 
ToCUMULATE. v. a. [cumulo, Latin. ] To _ r j 
A man that beholds the mighty ſhoals of ſnel $ ede 
und cnmuleted heap upon heap, amongtt earth, will ſcarcely 
concerve which way theſe could ever hve. - Weedrard. 
CUMUL3'TiION. ./ The act of heoping together. Ba. 
CUuNCTA'TION. 2. J. [cundatic, Latin.) Delay; proce” 
nation; dilatorinefſss. 5 
I!: is mot certain, that the Engliſh made not the beſt 10 
provements of theſe fortunate events; and that eſpecnty 1 
two miſerable errours, cunct᷑ation in proſecuting, and 
in departure. | | Hayes 7 
The ſwifteſt animal, conjoined with a heavy body, inf, 
that common moral, ina lenté; and that celenity now 
always be contempered with cunctation. Brown 5 } 8.45 
a One given to delay; 4 + 
erer; an idler; a fluggard. | Ps 
5 Others, being unwilling to diſcourage ſuch 2 
always keep them up in good hope, that, it they ate nor. ; 
called, they may yet, with the ef, be brought in Wm 
laſt hour. Hanmind on F er 
To CUND. V. 2. {from Lnnucn, to know, Dutch.) > 5 
notice: a provincial or obſolete werd. See Conn 1 
FThhey are directed by a balker or huer on the . 
diſcerning the courie of the pilchard, cuntcth, ps 
it, the maiter of each boat. Care's Surv < . dr 
CUNEAL. aj. [ cuneus, Latin. ] Relating to 2 ge 
ing the torm of a wedge; gr. 
CUXNEA'TED, adj. | canens, Latin.) Made in form ef anne 
CU'NELIFORM. ag. from caneus and forma, Latin. y 
the torm of a wedge. dobes 
CUNEIFORM-BONES, 2. J. The fourth, fifth, and fx _— 
of the foot; thus called from their wedge- like Ws Did. 
large above and narrow below. that fcb 
CU'NNER. 1. / A kind of fiſh lefs than an oy . 114 
cloſe to the rocks. | Ditch, w 
CUNNING. adj. [from connan, Sax. Tanner, 1 
know.] ; 1. 
1. Skilful; knowing; well inſtructed; learne 4 
Schoolmatters will I keep within my houle, 


liouly, barber-monger, draw, Shateſpeare's King Lear. 


CU'LYERIN. 2. /. { colonrine, French. ] A ſpecies of ordnance. 
| A whole cannon requires, for every charge, forty pounds 


Fit to inſtruct her youth. To cunmng men 16 


1 A cube 
fixteen pounds of powder, and a bullet of ninetcen . Serin, 


D Iden. 


Sidney, b. i. 


The wiſe man's caambrance, if not ſnare ; more apft 


CUP 


S 


ing who 1 am; or whether I deſerve to be ciepped and ſeariz | 


CUR 


in be very kind; and liberal 3 5 
1 1a mine own children, in good bringing up. Sbaleſp. | fied at this rate inſide of a horſe's hoof | 
j A vou with a man of mi: ? * 1 Spect 0 A horle's hoof; that i * | 
reſent you W! ot. mine Nan a R ectator, N . ; is, on that part 
of 1 * mulick and the mathematicks, _ 9 2 77 „and bleeding are ſel om of uſe — 4 — 7 C . to the leg of the lame ſide. 3 
5 To intruct her fully in thoſe ſciences. Shakeſpeare. Him the E Acidijon's Spectator, No 195. | 1. To gi : Fg a. [from the noun. ] 3 s Pitts 
To nl Ye goods but to talte deck and drank it? | They bled Nee, Ne e e a BY r 
fherein NEAT ane cleanly, but to carve a capon and eat | ode Wy HY ns een d in ſhort, they cur'd. | 2, To reſtrain; to 1 curbthe foaming ſteed. Mit. 
it? Wberein cunning, in h . ? Wherein crafty, but in | CUPBE'ARER, 1. ,. | | Pope. Were not the avs 5 en to contine; to hold back. 
ee ee e de eee N r 
oy thy, but !. 8* a . P. 1. -here 1 77 GEE and ' cep then | 
. end me now therefqre a man c to work in 8 king's pl -= nite to Mr. Villiers an mtimation of the | Then the penſer 2 
| n fjlyer, and that can kill to cut and to grave. 2 Chron. 11 ſhortly after hi wait and to be worn his fervant, and Her tal zou the mother of ſo ſweet a child 
ng 206! ; 182 ; "ING ty after his cupbearer at large; a * Her talte imagin'd loſ W 
er When Pedro does the lute command, lowing he was admitted in « arge; and the Summer fol- And wilely 1 gin Mols ceaſe to lament, 
1 die guides che 00% artiit's hand. Prior. 2. An attendant = prompt mags 30 Watton, If lenſe ang wer = curb thy ſorrows wild Milton. 
1. ith {kill 3 arttul. f "En: : 2 At 2 I2alts 25 ning a 3 en! 
i Pertormed with (kill; 3 Oy lieh did 1 This vine was laid to be given to T. | he ought to kee — —.— unſoctable imperious things, 
And over wr vo i ſore 1 x: — 8 Priam, by Jupiter, as a eos = + "tis the father of | intellectuals Þ down the growth of his reaſon, and cb his 
Her cunning web, and Iprea er ſubtile net, his fon Ganvmede xa ua” ee we, a 10 1 Colli 4d 
Fawrapped in toul linoak, and clouds more black than jet. | COS py aye OP bear) Notes on the Od oe. And — an une 5 a groan, that elſe had — ee 
in, ee Fat) Queen, b. H. cant. 7. fian. 28. | A caſe with ſlclves, in F And pauſing, view'd the prelent in the tomb z | 
: And there hetide of marble tone was built | placed es, in Which victuals or earthen ware is Her lips nd rai 22 8 i 
5 "Yar. carv'd with c dye imagery; that a raiſing it, her ſpeech r 5 I 
at An altar, carv'd with curing magery; Gone | | 5 g it, her ſpeech renew'd, | 
a f on alich true Chriſtians blood was often ſpilt, . rar beſt for planchers, as deal; ſome for tables, A 1 torce returns, his ardour we reſtrain Dryden. 
holy martyrs often done to die P zd, and deſks, as Walnut. Bacon N 4 ad carb his warlike with t in * 
any And holy mait) e ne to die. Fair; Queen, Clone had het er s Natural Hiſtory. K atk h th to croſs the main. Dryden, 
0 Once put out thy light, Tr Wan ed: 1o ſhort to boot, In der Ae en a mute ſhould be indulg'd ; 
| Thou cunning /t pattern of excelling nature, His phi Sager ON any oe legs hung dangling out: gane icht, and when ſhe ſhould be carbed. Reſcom; 
5 | know not where is that Promethean n | e e Aug . pitchers grac l, When 3 cottage on the mountain's brow, . 
= That can thy light relumine. Shakeſpeare's Othello. „ gh 4 8 1 tanbard plac d. Dryden. And houthold © 3 mult curb thy warm deſires, 
” Aal deceitful; fly; kalk 83 wrckih FFalt of ferches e nd their victuals theſe curmudgeon- e "Ne = wry thy genial fires. Prior, 
lous ul ratagems; ſubtle z crafty 5 labdolous. Lack an frees 4 SE = of = - ungs bx'd the limits fit | 
ere truth: Fi : a p from my ſight ellar | 5 And wiſely curb'd pr Bone . AK 
550 Men will leave ti uth and milery to ſuch as love it; they To CU'PBOARD. v. W q iq and cupboards, $vift. | 2. Sometimes Yith : 1 oud man's pretending wit. Pope. 
che. ar: reſolved to be cunning : let ochers run the hazard of. be- board; to hoard up enoun. ] To treaſure in a cup- Vet you are 7 wy / NA with of. 
| ing ſincere. F South's Sermens. 5 e ; Een | . N rb'd from that enlargement | 
: Facd with ſubtilty. | TRE „„ ee Ppemqay gt ee. mbeli 
ſar, The more he proteſted, the more his father thought he diſ- | Still 3 ee eu idle and unactive, I ee lee CRuprk. ] The coa lation.of Nail © the 
: (nvled, accounang his integrity to be but a cunning Face of 1 Lik 10 mo Kc, 18 viand, never bearing 8 | Milk of pra thicker parts of an iquor. z re 
40. flood. = | Sidney, b. i | Curiviry. . / 455 3 580 1 Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. hey as it _ on luch a compound of cream, curds, and 
(7x81 G. n./. [cunninge, Saxon. ] ful or e zue Latin. ] Concupiſcence; uniaw- | : his ni bt; y turned ahd diloived.” Baces's Net Hi | 
<tter 1 Arnhce; deceit 3 {lynels; fleight;z craft; ſubtilty; diſſimu- | CU'PO LA. u. /. T TY 3 To F 0 2 Cbeluuts © 3 = _ with me forget your care; a 
| tear ion; fraudulent dexterity. „ lian. ] Adome; the hemiſpherical ſummit Let spe nd curds, and cream ſhall be your fare. Pryden. 
$45, What it 1 be not ſo much the poet, as even that miſerable Ne pong 6 | | 5 8 a 7 tremble.— What! that thing of ik! den. 
ent ſuyect of his cum], whereof you ſpeak. Fader oth ood An, to have deſigned the head as the cola to the | To C porus, that mere white card of aſs's mil ? Pose. 
U 1 8 . PRE. " 1 — Yo 0 18 OrVIOus ot her works $4 d4 == a , : 0 URD., v. A. [ trom th 7 . oþes : 
We take Cunmieg tor a ſiniſter or crooked wildom z and] pernumerary ornaments, v ; and when we load it with ſu- to coagulate n the noun. ] To turn to curds; to cauſe 
ber certuni) there is great difference between a cunning man man figure F ceftroy the [ymmetry ot the hu- 8 Maid 3 *. FIG 
5. l. and a wiſe man, not only in point of honeſty, but in pol Co a I Addiſon's Spectator, N* 28 | aiden, does it curd thy blood, | | 
oe bility 8 9 55 in point | CU PPEL. See COPPEL, x , N*28.| To ſay Jam thy mother? Shak. All bebe Dat Walt. 
19s TLV} ates ai DB oe ed ap. Egjay 23. There be other bodics fixed, which have little « . Jo CU'RDLE. v. 1. [from . K. Als Well that Ends Well. 
ep in Theleſmall wares and petty points of cunniug are innnite ſo as there is bodies NXEU, which have little or no ſpirit; | gether; from curd.] To coagulate; to ſhoot t. 
lergh, nin were a good decd to make a liſt of them; for nothing 3 EY to fly out, as we ſee in the ſtuff whereof | b Powd wy ra ag | IT roo rang 3 
lach more hurt than that cunning men do pals for wile. Bacon, | ite, worketl ade, which they put into turnaces, upon which ; ane f, re and powder of red roſes, keep the milk 
| 4. Art; kill; knowledge. © 1 CUPPER, 2 TE | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 299. at from turning or curling in the ſtomach. Bacon 
v, 0 . {from cunning. ] Artfully; {lyly fub- |- X ſeheiflor «+ [trom cup. ] One who applies cupping-glaſles; The fold BE oc prawn houte, _ * 8 
$11 tily; by traudulent contrivance; craft! | We * F . 66 : Qalr ungr ales ide. 
m mY . e TIDY. . CurrING-OLAss. 1. ,. [from cup and glaſs. | Sip round the pail 2 taſt Ae bend thei flight, 
ban Amongtt otne unes ot this nature, there was diligent ſcarifiers to drav | | a. af? -] Aglaſs uſed by | To CURDLE N * c curdling cheele. Thomſon 
enquiry made of ſuch as had raiſed and diſperied a bruit and A bubo 10 bis. out the blood by raretying the air. * |  cretions 1 To cauſe to coagulate; to force into con- 
nd t9 rumour, a little before the field fought, that the rebels had | glaſs 11 85 is caſe, ought to be drawn out ward by cufpping- | 3 „ 4 n- 
re the the dar, and that the king's army was overthrown, and the | CU'PR EOUS . to ſuppuration. Wiſeman's Surgery. | Till curdle ed "Pen at firſt themſelves not felt, 
1017 king fle; whereby it was ſuppcſed, that many tuccours | copper . adj, [cupreas, Latin. ] Coppery; conſiſting of | | ' Mixed ich og his courage gan t' afſail. Fairy Queen, | 
| wae cy put off and kept back. Bacon's Henry VII. Javing, by thei 3 „ to tlie lp. 280 e ſixth part of a ſpoonful of milk, it Burnt 
readily | muit meet my danger, and deſtroy him firſt ; copper — * i of 4 lictle ſal armonigck, made | „ an ee eee e 
del. But cumingly and clotely. e Deroam's Sopby, | under the wick 5 * took tome {mall grains, and put them 3 M Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, No 366. 2 
clone N hen ſtock is high, they come between, |- tho metied tall 0 kin ning candle, whereby they were with Unmov'd = j LY ſoul 1s all the ſame, 785 
atio Making by ſecond-hand their offers; : 1-0 thn * 0 indled, that the green, not blue, flame] But n l 1 fear, and mov'd with martial fame; | 
Kun Then cunzingly retire unſeen _ FOOL: = preous body did burn for a good while, Boyle e Breen blood is curdled in my veins Sn WE: 
e eee, Aria rope 3 Swift. [1 . Bon Ae Dutch. See CURTAL.] I Me. * carce the ſhadow of a man remains Dryden's Vir by 
rance; (x51 MAN. x. . [cunning and man.] ho pre- How d - egenerate „ . Even = ow's & a victim to thy wrongs; _ 'S : 
ads to tell tortunes, or teach how to recover ſtolen goods 1 Tie a q our tallow greyhound, Sir? — Een nd à lat draught works out my ſoul; 
5 He ſent him for a ſtrong detachment eee e eee 7 15) The! hl curdles in my ſhrinking veins Os 
8 Ok headle, conſtable, and watchmen, | Sir Lede eng I „ : The ay blood, and freezes at my heart. Smith 
05 Frack the ihrn ng nan, for Plunder 3 1e's a good dog, and a fair dog. Shakeſptare. | * re is in the ſpirit of wine ſome àcidity, b Which Dran 
7. Lift, ; Committed falſly on his lumber. © Hudibras, P. iii. c. 1 Fog wry 1 drudging cur turned oft to ſhift for bumlelt, Nr 3 rf; | „ ok 7 Fane | 
rag UNSLYGN 8. j 7 E. . , ag ä . OT e ver t ; 0 N 2 TY » 4 . rom A * ; . * 2 ; 4 = 2 
3 yk x: Ap rag ner ag CY : flynels. | maſter's Govios: y teeth and heels that. — * his] curds; ins lea, curd. 1 Coagulated; concreted ; full of 
Fc PEN 1 8 13 Coupe, rench.] Y 1 . | -firange, Table 25,1 It differs fr F | hg 
. ee eng 5 = Nos WT The name of 6 Geng _y, bear 5 3 e maſs Win able emulſion, by coagulating into 
| non ſhalt delis er Pharaoh's cup into his hand, after the | Dehotes the n iger, hon, or whate'er | +. .-J CURE. I. „ Arbuthnot on Ali "8 
0 1 3 e , r the Jenotes tl er | | E. u | iments. 
airy 2. armer manner when thou watt his butler. Gerc/is, xi. 13 es the noblett or the faireſt beaſt,  Dryden's Juv. | 1. „A. . cara, Latin! | ch 
| Ye heav'nlv pow rs, chat ad ene/tss Xl.I3. 2, A term ot reproach tor a man. - pes 9 N | UV. 1. Remedy 3 reſtorative. N od SI . 
? i Britiſh iſles, ſuch dire events remove TY That Phe would you have, ye curs, e Wille _ . eee e eee e : 
/ x from fair Albion; nor let civil broils | This 7 e r peace nor war? Shakejpeare's Coriolanus. | Broths f En eee eee 
1. I, damen her focial caps. | | Philips. We ag night had occaſion to inquire the way to St. Anne's This wi q RE, how may we content t 
þ Feline corned 36 UE Cops The ee **] ayoun C e Jobn. 
1 How le 3 ory be perceiv'd, | g popiſh cur, and aſked WH made Anne a faint. All theſe he e! Y _ 5 wen cures; bo 
8 . ay lord from her I would reprieve, _ CU'r a Og, Adaliſon's Spectator, Ne 125. 5 2 0 „and guiltleſs oft, endure. Dryden. 
„ e , eee, . b, ene, e. f were ord, an teen des. -e. 
6h, 1 All friends {hall raſte N . 3 8 LOL | 5 our cure, and after your diſeaſe. G AN 
＋ Ka * — | con | 3 | | Hora AE * ranwville. 
Kitt | 112 wes ras” virtue, and all foes | | Gags fers Fae moni the lungs, at the beginning, herein dif- | part, by ren "me No mans to ſeek a ſeat in ſome remote 
if, Lig of their detervinzs. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | awa non er curable diſeaſes, that it is not to es ee ay ot a cure or the corruption of their manners 
Wee tpleate your e drink acip of lack „F Met, eee e On a. 
They that never had the uſe | . ö FA  .-  Harwey on Conſumptions. as pe Yate, pF ß ans Rs „ 
ar. L. Of the eee furriing juice OS © A deſperate wound muſt fifol hands e 
0 the firtt delici | le 18 ilin” if „ ce or * „XIII. 32. 
I + Sn CU'RABLENESS 2.1 7 oe ps 0 Diya. 7 uv. Sat, | If Tomy Rept ca! (pri of a curate or clergyman. 
= itheir reaſon render up Waller, | Cu i . n.ſ. [trom curable.] Poſſibility to be healed, | _ : s among the lawyers, let nothing be ſaid againſt 
tre ſeeds The beſt, the deareft-fav*rits of | | r. | CU'RACY. 1. . [from curate. ] E | d.] entangling property, {pinning out . 
iwecred Muſt taſte N * kay kits © the ſky, 15 tinct trom a benefice; Ic MPO PENE Of 8 ORFALE, dif- and making the CE | Kaye cauſes, ſqueezing clients, | 
ts. The 7 Social Werder e 1 11 0 us 1. . holds under the bee oyment which a hired clergyman | them, r than thoſe who break _ ; 
Ke 5 ment; merry bout, Cin the plural. 2 | i 3 Eo | To CuRE, . : ee Collier. LEM! 
Fee eee Thed mall Sur Haines, plural. ] 5 n as ſoon as they can, and, if they be very 1. To heal * ” 1 Latin.] „„ re. = 
Maur. Be in their flow; mouth as houſhold word CURATE 2 in time to a curacy here in toon. Swift. / before the dif aſe 0 0 ; to remedy ; to recover: with 1 
Hoem ſer. | ir flowing cups freſhly remember d. form the Fell LOWE Latin. J A clergyman hired to per- | Ihe bones in nnr are of patients and diſeaſes. OE; = 
7 : Fark. ; Shakeſpeare's 8 v | . O ano cr. a : . _— rp COIQS, WAX brittle ; and therefore Il. | ar» 
together tus ſuppoſe that I wer F . He ſpar'd no pains; for | contuſions of bones, in hard * | 
beddec another, by ro nel at I were reaſoning, as one friend with Nor 6.rſt he t A Ins; For. curate he had none; cure. 5 ts ard weather, are more difficult to = 
ſcarcely . great "#fion 10 eich in our cups, without care, without | 2. A pariſh eſt rult another with his care. D dens Fables. | Here the poor Lover pres 4. e Hiftory, Ne 688. = 
_— i either party. rr BH; | elt. SY 2 2 apt vcr Lover, that has 1dur* 1255 
044274, I was near a miracl 10 5 Knolles s Hiflory. I thought the Engliſh of ci : Some proud nymph's 100 71 Io OW . i 17 56 
we 1 e to: ke an old man filent; fince txlk- |. hireling.=-No bars mA curate had been an eccleſiaſtical | . P rn, of his fond paſſion's curd. 1 
nroeratt vonder. ge; but amongſt cps, makes fully a f g RE an dd hoo oh er; the proper import of the word I never knew any man 5 _ Waller. BYE 
Marrying, or profti Ben. Jobiſon's Diſcoveries. | CURATESHIP., . (7 os Le = be {; Collier on Pride. Hear what un 8 e eee Swift 1 
pelt im- Jarrying, or proſtituting, as betel F .J. m curate, e ſame with 3 t . pra*tis'd hearts endu : Few 
beſt in F proſtituting, efe Cu Rar Iv 1 | CUracy. From love, the ſ- * s endure, Fe 
Loot Ap ps OT 2 where paſſin fa! * * E. adj. from cure. ] Relating to the c 5 ove, the ſole difeaſe thou canſt 3 8 HE 
eclally ©) Alim thorn > . Palins ir Fa eaſes; n / - 8 T0 cure o diſ- 1 2, To repare ir b it not cure. Pope f 7 
1 hate them: thence from cps, to civil broils! Mz | not preſervative. e prepare in any manner, ſo as to be preſerved f : Faw 
and hate Mt ki e from ct, to civil broils ! Milton. The ther ; 25 | ruption. 5 be preſerved from cor- Lt. 
Inyavar. His dab 3 with fainting thiv'ring ſeiz'd, | reſtores 0 eee e Funden weterm that which The beef Id beſo 1 | : 
v, impli; His hand W eeping and all o er diſeas d, 5 bete unto ſanity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | many times pefe be ſo ill choſen, or ſo ill curcd, as to ſtink ts 
e don KA. thing EL ſuſtain the bowl. Dryden's Perſaus. i 5 2 e taken pro r uſeful indications, both preter- 2 24 fore it came ſo far as Hollan 3 ee. | 
Nag. En \ny ng hollow ike a cup z as, the huſk cf an acorn, the | CURATOR carative, from the qualities of Bee: eee remeny adj. [cure.and {ofi.] Without cure; without Tj 
17 2 U Apvrites of the f. | | | intendence ad: pune] One that has the care and ſuper- | _ Bootleſs are plai EF MAES fp 
i ee *. 2 colour and ſhape, placed in the ca- Fe rr f Bed 8 Ne ene and cureleſt are my wounds; 4 
21.7414 : 8525 as an 5 as N much the ſame | perſons of 1 am aſſure us, that ſome lunaticks are Repair thy wit re w_ t 4 ij _ Shakeſp. | 4 
re not! Cut and C. 3 . oodwward | ; WY Sqwwift. | 3 ö or it Will fal 5 
in at © ne, ou wile ig companions. The can 1. h. 5. 8 3 . in 1 1 1 f Th n if eee Merchant of Fexict. ® 3 
nc a. conſtant allociat he cup is filled, and to which it is b iron chain, made falt to the upper part of the * : ng ONT TOON > | e TM 
vr (ant late. S Aa ranches of the bridle P our grief alone is hard captivity, 48 
5 £2 42 boalting tell us where you di 'd over the beard of the borſe e OO 1 ane ie For love of heav'n, with wr Cir LP . 
DER. nd how his lordfhiv was fo Lind: The ox hath his bow, th 15 Farrier s Diet. | A cureleſ5 ill, ſince fate will have it f 59 = jk 
HE, with Sar he's a moſt £ p was ſo kindz _ his bells; { h ow, the horſe his curb, and the faulcon | CU'RER, 7. /. [fr | e will have it ſo, Dryden's Fables. 13 
g ther FTI For : 0 acetious man; 3 o man hath his deſire. Shakeſp. As You Th I 1. fe rom cure. | A nealer; 4 phytician, . _ 
NE You and he are cup So tour fierce courſ i apo He is a curer of fouls, and you : ' bodi | 
(Cop na! 06: ou travel with a h cup and cans — ee deere courſers, ſtarting to the race, mould feht, nou zt > you a curer of bodies: if you | 
dge; 2 And quite miſtake eavy load, Norreins 0 e, wr plain, and lengthen ev'ry pace; The D wy ap of your profeſſions. Sal. 
cu uſtake pre , ; 5, nor c eee. P 1. y and worſe ſucceſs of . 
faeelg. 4 Nan BE: {from the . s road. Swift. | 2. Refiratot; inhilita ee, dos Sy be — they tear, Dryd. 2 conſumption 5 do len fe denden benden o 
7 5 0 . A = 1 0 3 . , p - . FF 4 cir = 
. Haag 125 with cups: this ſenſe is obſolete, The Roman ſtate, whoſe courſe will on Ty, FO beholding its cauſes. Harvey on Conſun: Ie 
In thy LY Bacchus, with pink ene, : A way it takes, cracking ten thouſand curbs 5 i ich th n.f. (couvre feu, French.) An evenin pa rnd 
perth dose Wit 1 my 2 — be drown'd: | | of Ak. ſtrong links aſunder, than can ever . his fre, a t bil - Agr e Moro, ſoy ar ake up 
Ape, 755 2 = us, al ps Fes be crown'd! _ ' f ppear in your impediment. Shakeſpeare's Cor iolanus. | day, where abel — —.— nen at this 
5 Te a gaz bell or ebeurbie ur Shakefpetre. | Io ftritelt bondage, though i e faid to ring curfca rung towards bed time, it is 
that fans ol in Cone en er cucurbite upon the ſkin, to drz ricteſt bondage, though thus far remov' d | He hogs 2 wel. 
drm nts , ee ve Upon ine Kin, te draw the Under th” inevitable curbs, reſerv'd g I : You whoſe paſtime el. 
1 0 * Clotte . | Pp p 2 15 : 1 . 's to me idni 151 
Dich, © Corrupt, 2 wary lies heavy on his heart, His BY the 3 Milion 1 e Loft, C. ii. I. 322. To nag darts rate rote mw * yang 
7 dreathi ere remains in ſpite of art; de men, religion, that uld be | Ott ri «ig - 7 eare's Tempeſt 
All ov ng veins, nor cuppi : 5. The curb, is made the {pur to 0 | on a plat of riſing ground | | : 
a outward remedie ping will prevail; a : the ſpur to tyranny. Denham's Sophy. | T hear the far 18 87 . | 
Ven iwrard remedies and in ; Even they who think us unde . ear the far off curfeay lound, 
have ward fail. Dryden's Fabl. SO, us under no other tie to the true in- Over ſ. POE! Ar , 
D tould de Uartered all the foul la 2 ables. tereſt of our country, will allow this to be ffect | ver ſome wide-water d ſhoar 
1 out of the air of BiIIIi nguage upon me, that | upon us, - o be an effectual curs | Swinging flow with ſullen ro 1. a 
he air of Billingigate, without know - K. curb is a hard | Atterbury's Sermons. | 2. A cover or a fire; a firepl (26 Milton. 
OE | 1 8 and callous tumour, which runs along the But now for pans pots, Nerf | 
. | | , » curfeWws, counters, and the like 
| ' ; I , 


the 


Ne Ee EE Sen 


4. An act of curioſity; nice experiment. 


ſubtlety of wit to be a ſound believing Chriſtian, men were 


9. Rigid; ſevere; rigorous. - 


1. Inquibtively; attentively; ttudioufly. DE 
At firſt I thought there had been no light reflected from | 


2. Elegantly ; neatly. 


1. Io turn the hair in ringlets. 


4. To raiſe in waves, undulations, or ſinuoſities. 


the beauty will not be ſo much reſped ed, ſo as tie compound 
ituft is like to paſs, Bacon Phyj.cal Remains. 
CURIALITY. #./. [from curialis, Latin.} The privileges, 
preroguttves, or perhaps retinue of a court, © 
Ihe court and curiality. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
CUR10'SITY. 2. / (trom curious.) ] 
1. Inquintiveneis; inclination to enquiry, 
2. Nicety ; delicacy. ; i | 
When thou watt in thy gilt, and thy perfume, they mockt 
thee tor too much curio/ity ;, in thy rags thou knowelt none, 
but art de{p:icd for the contrary. Shakeſpeare's Timon, 
3. Accuracy; exactneſs. r 
Qualities are fo weighed, that cri in neither can make 
choice of either's moiety. Stakejpeare's King Lear. 
Our eyes and fentes, however armed or affitted, arc too 
grols to diſcern the carigſity of the workmanſlup of nature. | 
| Ray on the Creation. 


Tnere bath been practiſed allo a carig/ty, to feta tree upon 
the north-fide of a wall, and, at a litue height, to draw it 
through the wall, and ſpread it upon the louth-lide 3 con- 
cc: ving that the root and lower part of the ſtock ſhould enjoy 
the trethnels ot the ſhade, and the upper boughs and fruit, the 
comfort of the tun ; but it ſorted nut. Bacon Nat, Hiſt. 

5. An object of curioſity; rarity. . 

We took a ramble together to ſee the criοties of this great 

town. | | Addiſon's Freehalder, N 47. 
CURIOUS. adj. ¶curioſus, Lat. ] | ; . 
1. Inquiſitive; deſirous of intormation; addicted to enquiry. 

Be not curious in unneceſſary matters; for more things are 


ſlit wn unto thee than men underſtand. Ecclcſiaſticus, iii. 23. | 
2. General reception. . | 
3. Fluency readineſs of utterance ; eaſineſs of pronunciation, 


Even then to them the ſpirit of lyes tuggelts, 
That they were blind, becauſe they {aw not ill; 
And breatir'd into their uncorrupted breaſts 
A curious with, which did corrupt their will. Dawes. 
2. Attentive to; diligent about: ſometimes with after, _ 
Itis pity a gentleman ſo very cr/0us after things that were 
elegant and beautitul, ſhould not have been as curious as to 
their origin, their uſes, and their natural hiſtory. Woodward. 
3. Sometimes with of, * | 
| Then thus a ſenior of the place replies, | | 
Woll read, and curious of antiquities. Dryden's Fables. 
4. Accurate; careful not to miſtake. 10 
Ill Arianiſm had made it a matter of great ſharpneſs and 


not curious what ſyllables or particles of ſpeech they uſed. 
5 | Hooker. 
5. Difficult to pleaſe; ſolicitous of perfection; not negligent; 
| full of care. | | 2 Ce. | 
A temperate perſon is not curious of fancies and delicioul- | 
ves; he thinks not much, and ſpeaks not often of meat and 
-- rink, . | | 
6. Exact; nice; ſubtle. | 5 WS 
© Both thele ſenſes embrace their objects at greater diſtance, 
with more variety, and with a more curious diſcrimination, 
than the other ſenſe. 3 Hloliler. 
7. Artful; not neglectful; not fortuitous. 
A vaile obſcur'd the ſunſhine of her eyes, 
The rote within herſelf her ſweetneſs cloſed; 
Fach ornament about her ſeemly lics, 
Ry curious chance, or carelets art, compoſed. 
S. Elegant; neat; laboured; finiſhed. | 


Underſtanding to deviſe £14105 works, to work in gold. 
CE LS Exodus. 


Por curious J cannot be with you, 2:29 
Signior Baptiſta, of whom I hear fo well. Shakeſpeare. 
CU'RIOUSLY. adv, [from curious. | | . 


the vater in that place; but obſerving it more carzoufly, I law | 
within it ſeveral tmaller round ſpots, which appeared nuch 
blacker and darker than the reſt. Nexwton's Optichs, 


Nor is it the having of wheels and ſprings, though never ſo 
cr i9:iy wrought, and artificially ſet, butthe winding of them 
up, that muſt give motion to the watch, South's Sermons. 

3. Artkully; exactly, FFF 
+. Captiouſly. 3 

Cc, . ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. A ringlet of hair, Dan 8 

Slic appareled herlelf like a page, cutting off her hair, leav- 
ing nothing but the ſhort cxrls to cover that noble head, Sz, 

Juit as in act he ſtood, in clouds enthrin'd, 

Her hand the faſten'd on his hair behind 

Tien backward by his yellow cs ſhe drew 

Jo him, and him alone confels'd in view. Dryden's Fab. 

2. Undulation; wave; finuoſity; flexure. | : 

hus it happens, if the glaſs of the priſms be free from 

veins, und ther fides be accurately plain and well poliſhed, 
without thoft numberleſs waves or curls, which uſually ariſe 

tom the fand hules, à little ſmoothed in polithing with putty, 
T | | ' Newton's Opt. Prop. ii. Th. 2. 

To CURL, v. a. | krollen, Dut. cyppun, Sax. Alle, Dan.] 

| ; * „ 


| | What hait thou been: ? RE 
A ferving man, proud in heart and mind, that eurled my 


dur, wore gloves in my cap, tervedthe luſt of my miſtreſs's | 


heart, and vidtheact of darxnets with her. Shak, K. Lear. 

2. To writhe to twiſt. N | 
3. To drels with curls. 5 | 

If ſhe firit meet the curled Antony, | 

He'll make demand ot her kits. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

| of Ee: ng | 

Climbing, ſat thicker than the ſnaky locks _ | | 

hat curl'd Megæra. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. I. 560. 


The viſitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, Os 
Curling their monſtrous heads. Shakeſp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
Scus weull be pools, without the bruſhing ar 
JL curl the waves. | Dryden's Fables. 
To CURL. V. u. 
1. To ſhrink into ringlets. 
Thoſe ſlender aerial bodies are ſeparated and ſtretched out, 
which otherwile, by realon of their flexibleneſs and weight, 
wouid flag or curl. Boyle's Spring of the Air, 
2. To rife in undulations. | 
To every nobler portion of the town, 
The curling billows roul their rettleis tide; 
In parties now they ſtraggle up and down, 
As arniies, unoppos'd, for prey divide. Dryden. 
While curling imoaks trom village tops are ſcen. Pope. 
3. To twiſt itſelf. _ | 
Then round her flender waiſt he cr d, 


And ſtamp'd an image of himſelf, a ſov'reign of the world. 


Dryden's Fables. 

- CU'RLEW. 2. ſ. [ courlicu, French. ] 
1. A kind of Water-fowl, with a large beak of a grey colour, 
with red ond black ſpots. 

2. A bird larger than a partridge, with longer legs. It runs 
very twittly, and frequents the cornfields in Spain, in Sicily, 
and ſometimes in France. | TreUoux. 
CURMUDGEON. 2. /. [It is a vicious manner of pro- 
nouncing cœur mechant, Fr. an unknown corretpondent.] 
An avaricious churliſh fellow; amuſer ; a niggard; a churhz 


CU'#MUDGEONLY., adj, {from curmudgecn.] Avaricious; 


Taylor. | 


| Fairfax, | 


3. Common; general. 


i king of France's death. 
4. Popular; tuch as is eſtabliſhed by vulgar eſtimation, 


| 7. What is now paſſing; what is at preſent in its courſe; as, | 


And when he has it in his claws, 
He'll not be hide-bound to the cauſe; | | 
Nor thalt thou find him a curmudgeony a TRIS, 
If thou diſpatch it without grudging. Hudibras, P. iii. 

Both their wine and their vitctuals theſe curmudgeen 

lubbards 


A man's way of living is commended, becauſe he will 
paſs for a poor wretch, or a penurious curmudgeon. Locke. 


covetous; Cauriih z niggardly. 

Ina country where he that killed a hog invited the neigh- 
bourhoud, a curmudgeonty fellow advited with his compa- 
nions how he might tave ine charge. L' Eftrange. 
CURRANT, w | 
1. 'The tree hath no prickles ; the leaves are large: the flower 
conſiſts of five leaves, placed in form of a roſe: the ovary, 
which ariſes from the center of the flower-cup, becomes a 
_ globular fruit, produced in bunches. 

2. A mall dried grape, properly written corinth. 
They butter'd currants on fat veal beſtow'd, 

And rumps of beef with virgin honey ſtew'd; 

nſipid taſte, old friend, to them who Paris know, 
Where rocombole, ſhallot, and the rank garlick grow 
| ing. 
CURRENCY. 1. /. [from current.] 5 
1. Circulation ; power of pafling from hand to hand, 
1e currency of thole halt-pence would, in the univerſal 
opinion of our people, be utterly deſtructive to this Ts 9 
h | "wif. 


4. Continuance; conſtant flow); uninterrupted courle, 
The currency of time to eſtablith a cullom, ought to be] 
with a contznuandotrom the beginning to the end of the term 
preſcribed, | life Parergon. 
5. General efteem ; the rate at which any thing is vulgarly 
valued. | (NS 5 
He that thinketh Spain to be ſome great over-match for 
this eltate, aſſiſted as it is, and, may be, is no good mintman, 
but takes greatnels of Kingdoms according to their bulk 
and currency, and not after intrinſick value. Bacon. 
6. The papers tamped in the Englith colonies by authority, 
and palling for money. | SE 
CU'RRENT. adj. [current, Latin.) 5 5 
1. Circulatory; paſling from hand to hand. h 
Shekels of ſilver, current money with the merchant. 


That there was current money in Abraham's time is paſt 
doubt, though it is not ſure that it was ſtampt; for he is faid 
to be rich in cattle, in filver, and in gold, Arbutbnot. 
2, Generally received; uncontradicted; authoritative. 

Many ſtrange bruits are received for current. Sidney. 
Becauſe ſuch as openly reprove ſuppoſed ditorders of ſtate, 
are taken tor principal triends to the common benefit of all, 
under this fair and plauſible colour, whatloever they utter 
paſleth for good and current. Hooker, b. 1. 
{ have collected the facts, with all poflible impartiality, 
from the current hiſtories of thoſe times. Soft. 


They have been trained up from their infancy-in one ſet 
of notions, without ever hearing or knowing what other opi- 
nions are chrrentamong mankind. Watts's Improvement. 
About three months ago we had a current report of the 

| Addiſon s Spectatar. 


We are allo to conſider the difference between worth and 

merit, ſtrictly taken; that is, a man's intrinfick ; this, his | 

current value; which is lets or more, as men have occation 

tor him. 1 | 

5. Faſhionable ; popular. 
Oft leaving what is natural and fit, 

The current folly proves our ready wit; 
And authors think their reputation ſafe, | | 
Which lives as long as tools are pleas'd to laugh, Pope. | 

6. Paſſable; ſuch as may be allowed or admitted. 

Fouler than heart can think thee, thou canſt make 

No excuſe current, but to hang thyſelf, Shak. Rich. III. 


the current year, 

CURRENT. 2. /. 

1. Running ſtream. ie 7 
I he current, that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know'lt, being ſtopp'd, impatiently doth rage; & 

But his fair courſe is not Ga Fark. 


_ Theſe inequalities will vaniſh in one place, and preſently 
appear in another, and ſeem perfectly to move like waves, | 
Aſucceeding and deſtroying one another; ſave that their mo- 
tion oftentimes ſeems to be quickeſt, as if in that vaſt ſea 
they were carried on by a current, or at leaſt by a tide, Boyle. 
Heav'n her Eridanus no more ſhall boaſt, | 
Whoſe fame in thine, like lefler currents loſt; 
_"Thy nobler ſtreams ſhall viſit Jove's abodes, h 
To ſhine among the ſtars, and bathe the gods. Denham. 
Not fabled Po more ſwells the poct's lays, © 
| Wuhitethrough the iky his ſhining current trays. Pope. 
2. In navigation.] Currents are certain progreſſive motions 
of the water of the ſea in ſeveral places, either quite down to 
the bottom, or to a certain determinate depth ; by which a ſhip 
may happen to be carried more ſwiftly or retarded in her 
courle, according to the direction of the current, with or 
againſt the way of the ſhip. Harrts. 
CURRENTLY. adj. {from current.] 
1. In a conſtant motion, * 8 
2. Without oppoſition. | | 
The very cauſe which maketh the ſimple and ignorant to 
think ny even tee how the word of God runneth currently 
on your ſide, is, that their minds are foreſtalled, and their 
conceits perverted beforehand. 
3. Popularly; faſhionably; generally. 
4. Without ceaſing. 
CURRENTNESS, 2. /. from current.] 
1. Circulation. 2 5 
2. General reception. 
3. Eaſineſs of pronunciation, 
When ſubſtantialneſs combineth with delightfulneſs, and 
currentneſs with ſtayedneſs, how can the language ſound other 
than molt full of ſweetneſs? Camden's Remains. 
CU'RRIER. 7. . {coriarins, Latin.) One who dreſſes and 
pares leather tor thoſe who make ſhoes, or other things. | 
A currier bought a beartkin of a huntſman, and laid him 
down ready money for it. J. Eſtrange. 
Warn d by frequent ills, the way they found 
To lodge their loathſome carrion under ground; 
For uſeleſs to the currier were their hides, 
| Nor could their tainted fleſh with ocean tides TE 
Be freed from filth. Dryden's Virgil Georgicks, b. iii. 


Hooker, Preface. 


nerate dog; brutal; ſour; quarreltome; malignant; churl- 
iſh; uncivil; untractable; impracticable. 


a gr iper. 


Lock up from my fight, in cellars and cupboards. Swift. | To CURRY. v. a. (corium, leather, Latin. 


| Ti nme 1. Lo dreſs leather, by beating and rubbing 
give any rate for it; anda man will give any rate rather than | 2, To beat; to drub; to threſh; to chattite 


3. To rub a horſe with aſcratching inltrumet, f 


4. Toſcratchin kindneſs; to rub down with flat 


Gen. XX1ll, 16. 


n 2. Unholy; unſanctified; blaſted by a-curte, 
_ Grew's Coſmol, C. ii. c. 7. § 34. 


.. | CU'RSEDLY, adv. [from curſed.) NMliterably; ſhametel: 


lle makes ſweet muſick with th' enamel'd tones. Shak. | 


CURRISH, adj. [from cur.] Having the qualities of a dege- | 


* 


In faſhions wayward, and in love unkind. 
For * deigns not wound a curriſh mind : 
would the were in heaven, ſo the could Tex 
Entreat ſome pow”'r to change this curriſb Tew | 
_ She ſays your dog was acur; and tells you, cur; Nai 
is good enough for ſuch a pretent, 2 071 thang 
] Peary, 
it. 
A deep deſign in't to divide 
The wel affected that confide; 
By ſetting brother againſt brother, 
Jo claw and curry one another. Hudibras, 4 : 
1 may expect her to take care of het family, and. 
hide in caſe ot refuſal. Addiſon's Stechater. x 
lr 
his coat, and promote his fleſh. "$10 ooh 
Frictions make the parts more fleſhy and full. | 
both in men, and in the curyying of horſes : the © 1 1 8 


that they draw a greater quantity of ſpirits aud 1 ta 
arts, g 8 4 y of ſpirits and blood tori 


alin, 
tery; ticks 
Wwmour his ge. : 
allow, tal 


durite by Petty di. 


If Ihad a ſuit to maſter Shallow, I would } 
if to his men, I would curry with matter $! 
5. To CURRY Fawour. To become a fav 
hctouinels, flight kindnefles, or flattery. 
He judged them Kill over-abjectly to fawn upon the]! 
thens, and to curry favour with infidels. ng. 
This humour ſucceeded fo with the puppy "we, OY 
. ; Ates Wat an 
would go the ſame way to work to curry favour to, bimtel 
CURRYCOMB. 7. /. [from curry and comb.) Ant; Fran, 
ment uſed tor currying horſes. oo, 
He has a clearer idea from a little print than from à 1. 
definition; and o he would have of Arigil and ji n 
inſtead of a curiiy comb and cymbal, he could fee Kampe 's 
the margin mall pictures of thele inſtruments. Pos 
To CURSE. v. a. Lcunpian, Saxon. — 9 
i. Io wiſh evil to; to exccrate; to devote. 
Curſe me this people, for they are too mighty for me. 
After Solyman had looked upon the dead body, and — 
curſed the fame, he cauſed a great weight to oe tied Unto i 
and ſo caſt unto the lea. A nolles g Hiſtory of the funk, 
What, yet again! the third time haft thou Une: 
This imprecation was tor Laius' death, OT 
And thou haſt wiſhed me like him. Dryd. and Lee's; 0414 
2. To miſchief; to afflict; to torment, 1 
On impious realms and barb'rous Kings impoſe 
Thy plagues, and c em with ſuch {61.5 as thoſe, Pits 
To CURSE. Y. 1. Toimprecate; to deny or affirm with m. 
precation of divine vengeance. 
Ihe filver about which thou cxr/edf, and ſpakett of il; 
in my ears, behold the filver is with we. Judges, xv. 1 
CURSE. u. /. [trom the verb.] | : 
1. Malediction; with of evil to another. 
Neither have I ſuffered my mouth to {.n, by wiſhing 1 
ny to his ſoul. | 0b, XXI. 30. 


turn, or without a hearty curſe to him who invented cures. 
nice, and put me on the necetſity of withdrawing, Pods. 

2. Affliction; torment; vexation. „ 
Curſe on the ſtripling! how he apes his ſire! 

_ Ambmoully ſententious ! 

CU'RSED. parlicipial adj. rom curſe.] 
1. Under a curic; hateful; deteſtabſe; abominable; wicked, 
| 1 hs, Merciful pow'rs ! | 
Reſtrain in me the cur/ed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repoic. _ -Shakefpeart's Mackett, 


Come, lady, while Heav'n lends us grac e, 
Lt us fly this cur/ed place, | 
Leit the forcerer us entice 
With tome other new device; | 
Not a waſte or needleſs ſound, „ 
Till we come to holier ground. Mie 
3. Vexatious; troubleſome. | 
| This curfed quarrel be no more renew'd; 
Be, as becomes a wife, obedient ſtill; NW 
Though griev'd, yet ſubject to her huſband's will. Dry, 
One day, I think, in Paradiſe he liv'd; 
Deitin'd the next his journey to purſue, , 
Where wounding thorns and c#/e thiſtle grew. Pricr, 
a low cant word. | | 
Satisfaction and reſtitution lie ſo curſed}; νẽ on the g 
_ zards of our publicans. [ Eftrange. 
Bure this is a nation that is eurſely afraid of being ove 
run with too much politeneſs, and cannot regain one 5 t 
genius but at the expence of another. 33 
CURSEDNESS. 2. / Fo cur/ed. | The ſtate of being un 
a curſe. | „„ WOSIEN 3 
Cu'RSHIP. 7. ſ. [from cur.] Dogthip; meanneis; ccd. 
drelſhip. 8 | | | 
How durſt he, I ſay, oppoſe thy cu,, 
Gainſt arms, authority, and worſhip. - Hadibret, þ. 
CU'RSITOR. u. J. ¶ Latin. ] An officer or clerk belong 
the Chancery, that makes out original writs. They ate ca! 
clerks of courte, in the oath of the clerks of Chancery. . 
theſe there are twenty-four in number, which have ccttss 
ſhires allotted to each of them, into which they mae pn 
original writs as are required. They are à cope? 
among themſelves. X - ey 
Then is the recognition and value, ſigned with the 1 
writing of that juſtice, carried by the 047/167 n Chance? 
for that ſhire where thote lands do lie, and by him j$ 4.8 
of covenant thereupon drawn, and ingroe iu Paketes 


* 
N 


Cu'rs0Rary. adj. {from c:r/us, Latin. ] Curtory; G 
careleſs. A word, I believe, only tound in die tollen 
line. | | 
s I have but with a c27/or ar; 75 1 
O'erglanc'd the articles. Shakeſpeare's it 


| CURSORILY. adv. [from cr/orp. Halt; without Cats 


without ſolicitous attention. 2 1 
This power, and no other, Luther diſowns, 2% 
that views the place but cur/v11/y my _ ” 3 l 
CU'RSORINESS. 7. ſ. from curjory. ] Slight aueh 
CU'RSORY. ai. Ak LA Latin, } Hatty; duk; 
inattentive; careleſs. ED 
The firſt, upon a curſory and ſuperficial vie, pe 
Uke the head of another man. Vn. 
Cuxs r. adj. Froward ; peeviſh; malignant; ® 
malicious ; ſnarling. 
Mr. Maſon, after his manner, was very Touches 
parties, pleaſantly playing both with the ſhrew — let 
many carft boys, and with the ſmall diicretion of man) a 
ſchoolmaſters. Aſcban : ee 
I pray you, though Ju mock me, gentlemen» 
Let her not hurt me: I was never /; 
I have no gift at all in ſhrewiſhnels : 
I am a right maid, for my cowardice 
Let her not ſtrike me. tleman, 2 
I'll go ſee if the bear be gone from the gef "when the) 


i{chievouby 


* L ; 


Shakeſpeare's Miu 


are hungry. | 
Her only fault, and that is fault enough, 


Sweet ſpeaking oft a curriſb heart reclaims. Sidney, 
No care of juſtice, nor no rule of reaſon, 
No temperance, nor no regard of ſeaſon, | 
Did thenceforth ever enter in his mind, pes 
But cruelty, the ſign of curriſb kind, Hubberd's Tale. 


neve.'went from your lordſhip but with a longing to . 


4% 1%: Cal. 


Shak, Midfur. Night's DG 


how much he hath eaten: they are never curft hut Tak 
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J that ſhe is intolerably curſt, 
$ 


And threwd and torward, ſo a N all meaſure, 
That, were my {tate far worſer than it is, 
12 id not wed her for a mine of gold. N 
_— re in a martial hand ʒ be cur ff and brief. It is no 

.— how witty, lo it be eloquent, and full of invention. 


; 3 Shakeſpeare. 
| diſſuaded him from his intent, 
N him pight to do it with c ipeech, | 
dresden d to diſcover him. 8 hakejpeare's King Lear. 
8 And though cn mind Grab 
r ſo curſt, his tongue is kind. raſbanu. 
5 2. Tl curſt.} Peeviſhneſs; frowardneis; 


* Then, noble 1 R 
den cou the ſou'reſt points with {weetelt terms, 
Tock your grow to the matter. Shak. Ant. aid Cleopat. 
Her mouth the writh d, her forehcad taught to trown, 
Her eyes to ſpark le fires to love unknown z 
Hr fallow checks her envious mind diq inew, 3 
Ander ry feature ſpoke aloud the cur/inejs ot a threw. Hryd. 
rar. adj, {trom curtus, Latin.) Short. 8 
175 CURI AIL. wv. a. { curto, Latin. It was ancient J ” _ 
crtal, which perhaps is more proper; but dogs that had thei: 


tails cut, being called curtal dogs, the word was vulgarly 


conceivecd to mean originally to cut the tail, and was in time 
written according to that notion. ] | | 
4. To cut oft; to cut ort; to ſhorten. | 
I, that aun cν eo all tair proportion, 

Dctorm'd, unnnim'd, ſent before my time 

Into this breathing world. ; el 
| Thenwhv ſhould we ourſelves gn. - | 
And curtail our own privilege? Hudibras, P. ii. cant. 2. 


Scribblers lend us over their traſh in proſe and verſe, with | 


Swift, 


abominable curtailings and quaint moderniſms. 


| This general employ, and expence of their time, would as- 
aſſuredly curtail and retrench the ordinary means of know-. | 


kdge and erudition, as it would thorten the opportunities of 
vice. SE Woodxvard, 
Perhaps this humour of {peaking no more than we muſt, 
bis to miſerably cartazled lome ot our Words; and, in fami- 
liar writings and convertations, they often loje all but their 
brit tyllables. 1 Addifen's Spectator, Ne 135. 
2. It has of before the thing cut ott. | 


The count allured the court, that Fact his antagoniſt had | 


taken a wrong name, having cartailed it of three letters; for 
that his name was not Fact, but Faction. 


therefore hindered in courting. Perhaps this word may be 
the original of car. | 5 GE 
I, amazed, ran from her as a witch; and I think, if my 
breaſt had not been made of faith, and my heart of cel, iſe 
had transtormed me to a ct, and made me turn i' th 
wheel. 5 
CURTAIN. 2. /. [ cortina, Latin. ] : 5 | 
1. A cloth contracted or expanded at pleaſure, to admit or ex- 
bed; to darken à room. NS, | | 
- Their curtains ought to be kept open, ſo as to renew the 
air, | 
/ So through white curtains ſhot a timrous ray, 
And op'd thoſe eyes that mult eclipſe the day. Pope. 
Thy hand, great dulneſs! lets the curtain fall, 


dude the light ; to conceal or diſcover any thing; to ſhade a a4 


- Anduniverfa] darkneſs buries all. Pope's Dunciad, b. iii. 
1. To dran the CURTAIN. To cloſe it ſo as to ſhut out the | 


hght, or conceal the object. 


| muit draau à curtain before the work for a while, and 


kerp your patience a little in ſuſpence, till materials are pre- 
pared. | Buruet's Theory of the Earth. 

Once more I write to you, and this once will be the laſt: 
the cartain will ſoon be draaun between my friend and me, 


and nothing left but to with you a long good night. Pope. | 


3. To open it ſo as to diſcern the object. 
Had I torgot thee? Oh, come in, Æmilia: 
Soft, by and by; let me the curtains draw. 3 
Were art thou? What's the matter with thee now ? Shak. 
So toon as the all-cheering fun | 
- Should in the fartheſt Eaſt begin to draw 
Peace, the lovers are allcep : 
22 turtles! folded lie 
In the lait knot that love could tie: 
Let them ſleep, let them fleep on, 
Lill this ſtormy night be gone; 
And th' eternal'morrow dawn, 
Then the curtain will be drawn, 
And they waken with that light, rhe, 
Whole day ſhall never ſleep in nighgt. Craſbaav. 
& {In fortification. } That part of the wall or rampart that 
les between two baſtions. Military Dict. 


The ſhady curtain trom Aurora's bed. Shuk. Rom. and Jul. | 


The governour, not diſcouraged, ſuddenly of timber and | 


boards raited up a curtain twelve foot high, at the back ot 
tus toldiers. I Knolless 
CorTary- LECTURE, #.f. [from curtain and lecture.} A 
teproot given by a wife to her huſband in bed. 7 3 
What endlets brawls by wives are bred! 
The curtain lecture makes a mournful bed. Dryd. Jud. 
fl FOugNt fobxert the authority of the curtain- lecture, and, 
5 e finds him of a rebellious diſpoſition, to tame him. Addiſ. 
cukraix. v. a. [fromthe noun. ] To incloſe or accom- 
modate with curtains. 6 : | 
N Now o'er one half the world 
wature ſeems dead, and wicked dreams abuſe - 
The curtain'd ſleep. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Whe he wand'ring prince and Dido, 
£ 2 with a happy ſtorm they were furpriz d, | 
wWeartand with acounlel-keeping cave. Shakeſpeare. 
0 ry in her temple's latt recels inclos'd, | 
u dulneſs lap th' anointed head repos'd; _ 
Parr Bee ſhe curtain'd round with vapours blue, 
cer wen : elprinkled with cimmerian dew. Pope Duncia.!. 
n fiance, 1. . [In attronomy.] The dittance of a 
rar from tlie ſun, reduced to the echptick. _ 
terval bor, Je Ltrom curto, to ſhorten, Latin. ] The in- 
*IWeen a planet's dittance from the tun and the cur- 


kate (iſtance 
* a C . 8 
arkLasskE. hambers 


UVETELAX, 
(versv. 


See CUTL Ass. 
See COURTESY. 


ED. adj, [curvatus, Latin.) Bent. 


VavaturE 7 
» . J, trom c * 2 1 i . 
Manner of bend: 15 \ om curve. ] Crookedneſs ; inflexion; 


Tis \ . ; 
which —— atter the manner of the catenarian curve, by 
—_ that curvature that is tatcit for the included 
Flaceia ; Cheyne's Phil Prin. 
dature rs dj $ beyond the activity of the mulcle, and cur- 
ATTEY al to cles, to give it a duc tenſion. Holder. 
net digit. urvus, Latin.] Crooked; bent; inflected; 
nlels zee Sq Y 

> 4 Mrinfick principle of gravity or attraction, ma 
ITITY e line about the attracting body. Bentl. 


. Any thin : : _ 
ay patticular fe FU g bent; a flexure or crookedneſs of 


d as you lead it round. ; 2 
With eje Ntentive mark the 3 


cooking N. 4. J. ¶curvo, Latin.} The act of bending or 


Shuteſheare's Richard III. 


cr KTaAIL Dog. u. ſ. A dog whole tail is cut off, and whio 1s | 


tftory of the Turks. 


Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours, |. 


_— 


 Cu'sTARD. x. /. Lcæuſtard, Welſh. ] 
made by boiling eggs with milk and ſugar, till the whole | 


CUSTOM. . /. ¶couſtume, French. ] 


To CURYE, v. a. [curvo, Latin. ] To bend; to crook; to 
inflect. 
And the tongue is drawn back and curved. Holder on Sp. 


To CURVE T. v. n. [corvettare, Italian.] 


9 5 to bound. 

Cry, holla! to thy tongue, I pr'ythee: it curwets unſea- 
ſonably. Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
Hnnſelf he on an earwig let, | 

Yet icarce he on his back could get, 

So oft and high he did carwet, 

Ere he himlelt could ſettle, 

Seiz d with unwonted pain, ſurpriz'd with friglit, 

The wounded ſteed carwets ; and, rais'd upright, 

Lights on his feet before : his hoots behin EY 

Spring up in air aloft, and laſh the wind. Dryden's Melis. 

2. To friſk; to be licentious. | 

CURVET. . /. (from the verb.] 

1. A leap; a bound. a 

2. A trolick; a prank. | . 
CURVILINEAR. adi. [curvns and linea, Lat.] 


1. Contiſting of a crooked line. 


Ine impulſe continually draws the celeſtial body from its 
rectilinear motion, and forces it into a curvilinear orbit; fo. 
that it mult he repeated every minute of time. 

2. Compoted of crooked lines. _ 
CU'kVITY. 2. /. [trom curve. ] Crookedneſs. 5 
The jointed ends of thut bone and the incus receding, make 
a more acute angle at that joint, and give a greater car vity to 
the poſture of the oſſicles. Holder s Elements of Speech. 
CU'SHION. . /. [ Husen, Dutch; couſſin, French. | 
1. A pillow for the teat; a ſoft pad placed upon a chair. 
Call Claudius, and ſome other of my men; 5 

I'll have them ſleep on cuſhions in my tent. Shak, J. Ceſar. 

If you are learn dl, We 

Be not as common tools ; if you are not,. 

Let them have cuſhions by you. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

Hut ere they fat, othcious Baucis lays — 

Two cu/hions ſtuff d with ſtraw, the teat to raiſe; E 

Coarſe, but the belt ſhe had. Dryden Fables. 
An Ealtern king put a judge to death tor an iniquitous 
ſentence; and ordered his hide to be ſtuffed into a cen, 

and placed upon the tribunal, for the ſon to fit on. Sz. 

CU'SHIONED, adj. [ from cu/hion.] Seated on a cuſhion ſup- 
ported by cuthions. | 
mained in obſicurit Difertation on Parties. 

or horns ot the moon, or other luminary. 

Cu'sPATED. FT adj. | from cuſpis, Latin.) When the leaves 

eee of a flower end in a point. Qui 

A kind of ſweetmeat 


thickens into a mats. It is a food much uſed in city feaſts. 

1 He cram'd them ' till their guts did ake, 

Now may'rs and ſhrieves all huſh'd and ſatiate lay; 

et cat, in dreams, the cuſtardof the day. Pope's Dunciad. 

Cvu'sTODY. u. f. [ cuſſodia, Latin. ] | . 

1. Impriſonment; reſtraint of liberty. 3 
The council remonitranced unto Queen Elizabeth the con- 


8 queen anſwered, ſhe had ra 
tody. i 
7 9 For us enſlav'd, is cuſtody ſevere, 
And ttripes, and arbitrary puniſhment 
Inflicted? 
2. Care; guardianſhip; charge. 
Under the cſtody and char 
be the boards of the tabernacle. 
| We being ſtrangers here, how dar) ſt thou truſt 28 
So great a charge from thine own cuſtody. Shakeſpeare. 
An offence it were, raſhly to depart out of the city com- 
mitted to their cuſlody. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
There is generally but one coin ſtampt upon the occation, 
_ which is made a preſent to the perſon wits celebrated on it: 


er be dead than put in /- 


3- Deſence; preſervation; ſecurit 


of the narrow teas. Bacon's War with Spain. 


1. Habit, habitual practice. rs, | 
| Blood and deltrudtion ſhall be ſo in uſe, 


1 That mothers ſhall but ſmile, when they behold | : 


Their infants quarter'd by the hands of war; 


them worſhip. ee 
2. Faſhion; common way of acting. 
3. Eſtabliſhed manner. ENS FF 
According to the cuſtom of the prieſt's office, his lot was to 


And the priéſt's cuſtom with the people was, that nen any 
man offered ſacrifice, the prieſt's ſervants came, while the fleth 


4. Practice of buying of certain perſons. : 
You lay he is athduous in his calling, and 1s he not grown 


5. Application from buyers; as, this trader has good cuſtom. 
6. [In law.] A law or right, not written, which, being eſta- 
bliſhed by long uſe, and the conſent of our anceſtors, has 
been, and is, daily practiſed. We cannot ſay that this or that 
is a cuſtom, except we can juſtify that it hath continued ſoone 
hundred years; yet, becauſe that is hard to prove, it is enough 
tor the proof of a cſtom, if two or more can depoſe that they 
- heardtheir fathers fay, that it was a cſtom all their time; and 
that their fathers heard their fathers alſo ſay, that it was like- 
wile a cuſtom in their time. It it is to be proved by record, 
the contmuance of a hundred years will ſerve. Cuſtom is 
either e or particular: general, that which is current 
through England; particular is that which belongs to this or 
that county; as gavelkind to Kent, or this or that lordſhip, 
city, or town. Cuſtom differs from preſcription; for cuſio- 15 
common to more, and prelcription is particular to this or 
that man: preſcription may be for a far ſhorter time than 
cuſtom. Coal. 
7. Tribute; tax paid for goods imported, or exported, 


tain, as be the eſcheats and forteitures, the cilſtams, butlerage, 
and impoſts. | acon. 


'Thote commodities may be diſperſed, after having paid 

the ciſoms, in England. emple. 
Cuftoms to ſteal is ſuch a trivial thing; 

That 'tis their charter to defraud their king. Dryden. 


Strabo tells you, that Britain bore heavy taxes, Specially 
the cuſtoms on the importation of the Gallick trade. Aru uthudi. 
CUu'sTOMHOUSE. . /. The houſe where the taxes upon goods 
imported or exported are collected. | 
ome cuftlombouſe officers, birds of paſſage, and oppreſſive 
thrifry (quires, are the only thriving people amongſt us. Sci. 
88 adj. [from p96 Common; habitual ; 
requent. 
Cu'sTOMABLENESS. 2. ſ. [from cuflomable.] 
1. Frequency; habit. | 
2. Conformity to cuſtom. 


Cu'sTOMABLY, adv, L trom cuſtomable.] According to cuſ- 


Thomfon. | 


tom, 


Cheyne. 


Many, who are cu/bioned upon thrones, would have re- 


CUSP. 7. /. | cuſpts, Latin] A term uſed to expreſs the points 
arris. | 


With cawdle, cuſtard, and plumb cake. Hudibras, c. ii. | 


| 22 againſt her lite, and therefore they adviſed her, that | 
e ſhould go lets abroad _ attended, as ſhe uſed ; but 


Bacon's Apophthegms. | 


by this means the whole fame is in his own cufloedy. Addiſon. | 


Allpity choak'd with cſtom of tell deeds. Shak. J. Cæſar. 
Cuftom, a greater power than nature, ſeldom tails to Pane ay | 
TE | | Locke. 


burn incenie when he went into the temple of the Lord. Luk. i. 


The reſidue of theſe ordinary finances be caſual or uncer- | 


| 


Drayton's Nymphid. | 


Quincy. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b.ii, 1 335 3 
e of the ſons of Merari, ſhall | 


Numb. in. 36. 


There was prepared a fleet of thirty ſhips for the cflody | © ; | 
4. 1 ng ee 55 


was in, with a fleſh-hook of three teeth in his hands. 1 Sam. ii. 


1, Contormable to eſtab 


| 


CUT: 


Kingdoms have cuſfomably been carried away 5 right of 
a 


ſucceſhon, according to proximity of blood. ya vard, 


Cu'sSTOMARILY. adv, [trom cuftemary.] Habitually; com- 


monly. | 
To call God to witnels truth, or a lye perhaps, or to ap- 
peal to him on every trivial occaſion, in common diſcourte, 
cuflomarily without any conſideration of what we ſay, is one 
of the higheſt indignities and affronts that can be offered 
him. Ray on the Creation, 
Cu'STOMARINESS. #. .. [from cuſtomary.] Frequency ; com- 


monneſs; frequent occurrence, 
A vice, which, for its guilt, may juſtify the ſharpeſt, and 
for its cuſkomarineſs the frequenteſt invectives, which can be 
made againſt it. Govbe r¹ment of the Tongue, & 3. 
CUu'STOMARY. ad}. e cuſtlom.] 
iſhed cuttomʒ according to preſcription. 
Pray you now, it it may ſtand with the tune of your voices, 
that I may be conſul: I have here the cuſtomary gown. Shak. 
Several ingenious perſons, whole aſſiſtancè might be con- 
ducive to the advance of real and uſeful knowledge, lay un- 
der the prejudices of education and caſtomaty belief. Gland. 
2, Habitual, 5 
We ſhould carefully avoid the profane and irreverent uſe 


of God's name, by curling or cuſtomary ſwearing, and take 
or contempt of his worſhip, or any thing 


heed of the negleò 
belonging to it. T;llotſon, Sermon 5. 
3. Uſual; wonted.. „ . : 
_Ev'n now I met him 
With cuſtomary compliment, when he, 
Watting his eyes to th' contrary, and falling | 
A lip of much contempt, ſpeeds from me. Shakeſpeare. 


| CU's rOMED. adj. [trom cuftorm.] Uſual; common; that to 


Which we are accuittomed. 
1 No nat'ral exhalation in the ſky, 
No common wind, no cuftemed event, 
But they will pluck away its nat'ral cauſe, _ of 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigns. Shak. K. John. 


Cu'sTOMER.. x. /. [trom cuſlom.] One who trequents any 


place of ſale for the ſake of purchaſing. 

One would think it Overdone's houſe; for here be many 
old cuſtomers. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
A wealthy poet takes more pains to hire e 

A flatt'ring audience, than poor tradeſmen do 5 
Io perſuade ciſſomers to buy their goods. Roſcommont. 


Dont you hear how Lord Strut has beſpoke his liveries at 


Lewis Baboon's ſhop ? Don't you ſee how that old fox ſteals 
away your cuſtomers, and turns you out of your buſineſs every 

ay - .  Arbuthnot. 
Thoſe papers are grown a neceſſary part in coffeehouſe fur- 


. 


niture, and may be read by cuſlomers ot all ranks for curioſity 


or amuſement, Swwift"s Project for the Advancem. of Religion. 


I ſhewed 75 a piece ot black and white ſtuff, juſt ſent from 
the dyer, which you were pleaſed to approve of, and be my 
cuſromer for. „ 


I marry her! — What, a cuſtomer ? Pr'ythee, bear ſome 
charity to my wit; do not think it ſo unwholeſome. Shakeſp. 


| CU'STREL. 1. /. 
1. A buckler-bearer. 


2. A vellel for holding wine. 


couteau, a knite. ] 


1. To penetrate with an edged inſtrument ; to divide any con- 


tinuity by a ſharp edge. 5 SIS TAS 
1 | Ah, cut my lace aſnnder, 

That my great heart may have ſome {cope to beat, 

Or elſe Iwoon with this deat killing news. Shakeſpeare. 

And when two hearts were lin by mutual love, 
The ſword of jultice cuts upon the knot, | 
And levers 'em for ever. 


3. To carve; to make by ſculpture. 
_ Why ſhould a man, whole blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandſire cut in alabatter ? | 
Ihe triumphal is, indeed, defaced by time; but th 
of it is neatly cut upon the wall of a e and, YO . 


Addiſon's Remai 


id beat t 


And they e gold into thin plates, and cz it in- 

to wires. : 5 Exod. xxxix. 3. 
Before the whiſtling winds the veſſels fly N 

With rapid ſwiftneſs cut the liquid way, 


bl 


And reach Gereſtus at the point of day. Pope's Odyſſey. 
5. To pierce with any unealy ſenſation. 


The man was cut to the heart with theſe conſolations. Addi/e 
6. To divide packs of cards. | „ 
SGBraupine they in their heav'n remain, 

Exempt from paſſion and from pain; 

And trankly leave us, human elves, 


To cut and ſhuffle for ourſelves. 0 Prior. 
Wo ſure in vain the cards condemn, „ 

Ourſelves both cut and ſhuffled them. Prior. 
Take afreſh pack, nor is it worth our grievin 15 
Who cuts or ſhutfles with our dirty leaving. Granville. 


: n | 7. To interſect; to croſs; as, one line cuts another at right 
rich by it? Let him have your cuflom, but not your votes. Add. | 5 FT Ew V 


angles. 


8. 70 Cu r daun. To fell; to hew down 2 


All the timber whereof was cut down in the mountains of 
| | Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
9. To CUT down, To excel; to overpower. | N 
So great is his natural eloquence, that he cuts down the fineſt 


Cilicia. 


orator, and deſtroys the beſt contrived argument, as ſoon as 
ever he gets himſelf to be heard. Addiſon's Count Tariff. 
10. To CUT. To ſeparate from the other parts by cutting. 


And they caught him, and cut off his thumbs. Judges, i.6. 


11. ToCuT of. To deſtroy; to extirpate; to put to death 
untimely. | - 


All Spain was firſt conquered by the Romans, and filled 


with colonies from them, which were {till increaſed, and the 


native Spaniards ſtill cut off. - Spenſer on Ireland, 
By whole fell working I was firſt advanc'd, 
And by whoſe pow'rI well might lodge a fear 
To be again diſplac'd; which to avoid, | 
I cut them off. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
Were I king, | 
I ſhould cut ¶ the nobles for their lands. Shakeſp. Mach. 
This great commander was ſuddenly ct off by a fatal ſtroke, 
given him with atmall contemptible inſtrument. Howl, 
Irenzus was likewile cut off by martyrdom. Addiſon, 
Ili-fated prince! Too negligent of life! 
77 Hin tlie l prime of manhood, 
enim the pride of liſe. Philips's Diſtre 8 
12. To Cr of Toreſcind. p / #f other 
BY 6 0 hither, and we ſhall determine 
How to cui of ſome charge in legacies. Shakeſd. J. C : 
He that cuts off twenty ee, life, 3 
Cuts off io many years of tearing death. Shakeſþ. J. Ceſar. 
Pretume not on thy God, whoe'er he be: | 
Thee he regards not, owns not, hath cut 5 
Quite from his people. Milton's Agoniftes, I. 1156. 
Ihe propoſal of a recompence from men, cuts off the hopes 
of tuture rewards, Smalri ige. 
13. To CUT off. To intercept; to hinder from union or re- 
turn. 
The king of this iſland, a wiſe man and a great warrior 
| 46 bandled 


N | EX. Eg 8 7 Swift, 
2. A common woman. This ſenſe is now obſolete. _ 


Ho E Ainſworth. a 
To CUT. pret. cut; part. pull. cut. [probably from the French 


| «  - Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, © 
Dome have cut away with ſeiflars. Wiſeman's Surgery, 

2, To hew.. 5 . ; 8 ͤ oe powrnry : : . 
Ihy ſervants can ſbill to cut timber in Lebanon. 2 Chron, ii. 
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15. To Cur of. To take away; to withold. 


20. To CuT out. 


21. To Cur out. To adapt. 
22. To-CUT out. 


23. T9 CUT ent. To excel; to outdo. 
5 


26. Cur 


| head, may be moralized into a ſenſual man. 
27. To Cur . To eradicate. 

Who c #þ mallows by the buſhes, and juniper-roots for | 

| ED „ "Idb KXE 4.3 


2. Jo perform the operation of lithotomy. 


4. A channel made by art. 


handed the matter ſo, as he cut off their land forces from 
their ſhips. . | Bacon. 
His party was ſo much inferior to the enemy, that it would 
in{uil:biv be cut . Clarendon, b, vill. 
14. To CuT-off. To put an end to; to obviate. 
To cut of contentions, commillioners were appointed to 
make certain the limits. _ Haywerd. 
To cut off all further mediation and interpoſition, the king; 
coniured him to give over all thoughts of excuſe. Clarena mn. 
It may compole our unnatural teuds, and cut off frequent 
occations ot brutal rage and wtemperance. Addiſon. 


Weare concerned to cut of all occation trom thoſe who ſeck 
occalion, that they may have whereof to accule us. Rogers. 
16. To CUT of. To precludde. | 
Every onc who lives in the practice of any voluntary lin, 
actually cuts himlelt of from the benciits and profefſion ot 
Chrittianity, Addijon. 
L lis only object of my real care, | 
Cut off trom hope, abandon d to deipair, 
In ſome few potting fatal hours is hurP'd | 
From wealth, from pow'r, from love, and from the world. 
188 | | SLY Prior. 
hy ſhould thoſe who wait at altars be ct off from par- 
taking in the general benefits of law, or of nature. S απ]—t. 
17. To Cur . To interrupt; to blence. | 0 
It is no grace to a judge to ſhew quickneſs of conceit in 
cutting off evidence or counſel too thort. Bacon, Efay 57. 
18. To Cur ef. To apoſtrophiſe; to abbreviate. 


No vowel can be cut of betore another, when we cannot | 


fink the pronunciation of it. Deyden's Dedicat. Au. 
19. To CUT-out. To ſhape; to form. TIER 
Ny the pattern of mine own thoughts I cut out 79 
The purity of his. Shakeſpeare's Winters Tale. 
I, for my part, do not like images cut ou in juniper, or 
othcr garden ſtuſf: they be for children. Bacon, Eſſay 47. 
Tucre is a large table at Montmorancy cut out of the 
thickne!s of a vine-{tock. Temple. 
Ihe antiquaries being but inchiferent taylors, they wrangle 
prodigiouſly about the cutting out the toga.  Arbuthnot. 
hey have a large torelt cut out into walks, extremely thick 
and gloomy. EE ITS Acliliſon. 
To ſcheme; to contrivtmmme. 
Having « moſt pernicious tire kindled within the very 


bowels of his own foreit, he had work enough cht him out | 


to extinguilh it. =o 1 Hobel. 

Every man had ct cut a place for himſelf in his own 
thoughts: I could reckon up in our army two or three lord- 
ticaſureis. | | Addiſon, 


You know I am not car ort for writing a treatiſe, nor have 

a genius to pen any thing exactly, „ 
Jo debar. | | 

1 am ct out from any thing but common acknowledg- 

ments, or common diſcourſe. | Pope. 


+. % CUT fbort, To hinder from proceeding by ſudden in- 
terruption. 8 ; 

Ius much he ſpoke, and more he would have ſaid, 

But the itern hero turn'd -atide his head, | 

And cut kim F Dryaen's Ents. 

Achilles cut him ort; and thus replied, 

My worth all w* in words, is in effect deny'd. Dryden. 

25. 79 CUT ert. To abridge; as, the folders avere cut thort 

of their fny.. F 

1. To divide an animal into convenient pieces. 

The boar's intemperance, and the note upon him after- 

wards, on the cutting him a/, that he had no brains in his 


L Eſtrange. 


ö 


their meat. | 

his doctrine cats up all government by the roots. Locke. 

Jo Cur. . 1. | 5 | TI 
1. To make its way by dividing obſtructions. 


* 


When the teeth are ready to cut, the upper part is rubbed | 


with hard {ubitances, which infants, by a natural inltinct, 
affect. ; Arbuthnot. 


He faved the lives of thoufands by his manner of cutting 
for the ſtone, 5 | 
3. To micriere; as, a horſe that cuts. 


Cur. part. aj. Prepared for uſe: a metaphor from hewn | 


timber. | | 
Sets of phraſes, cut and dry, 
Evermors thy tongue ſupply. 
Cur. . /. [from the noun.}] 


S W ift » 


1. The action of a ſharp or edged inſtrument; the blow of an |. 


ax oi {word. 


2. The impreſſion or ſeparation of continuity, made by an edge | 


or ſharp inſtrument; diſtinguiſhed from that made by per- 
foration with a pointed inſtrument. N 

3. Awound made by cutting. | „ 
Sharp weapons, according to the force, cut into the hone 


many ways, which cuts are called ſedes, and are reckoned | 


among the fractures. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
This great cut or ditch, Seſoſtris the rich King of Egypt, 
and long after him Ptolomeus Philadelphus, purpotcd to 

have made a great deal wider and deeper, and thereby to have 


let in the Red Sea into the Mediterranean, for the readier | 
tranſpor tation of the Indian merchandiſe to Cairo and Alex- 


Aàndi ia. 
5. A part cut off from the reſt. x 

Suppole a board to be ten foot long, and one broad, one 
#t is reckoned io many foot. Myriumer's Huſbandry. 

6. A ſmall particle; a ſhred, 

It hath a number of thort cui or ſhreddings, which may 

be better called wiſhes than prayers... Hooker, b. v. 827. 
7. A lot cut oft a ſtick, | | 
My lady Zelmane and my daughter Mopſa may draw cuts, 
nd the ſhorteſt cut ſpeak firſt, _ Silney, b. Ii. 

A man may as reaſonahly draw cuts for his tencts, and 

reculate his perfuaſion by the caſt of a die. Lecke. 
8. A near wy" py by which ſome angle is cut off. 

The ignorant took heart to enter upon this great calling, 
ar initead of their cutting their way to it through the know- 
ie of the tongues, the fathers and councils, they have 
a4) another and a ſhorter cut, South's Sermons. 

_—_ 1ere13 a ſhorter cut, an eaſier paſſage. Decay of Piet. 

The evidence of my ſenſe is fimple and immediate, and 
thergtote I have but a ſhorter cut thereby to the aflent to the 
ti 11th of the things to evidenced, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

But the gentleman would needs fee me part of my way, 
and carry me a ſhort cut through his own ground, which 
faved me half a mile's riding, Saift's Examiner, No 20. 

9. A picture cut or carved upon a ſtamp of wood or copper, 
and impreſled from it. 

In this form, according to his deſcription, he is ſet forth 
in the prints or cuts of martyrs by Cevallerius. Brown. 

ladam Dacier, from ſome old cuts of Terence, fancies 
iat the larva or perſona of the Roman actors was not on] ya 
„ar“ for the face, but had falſe hair to it. Addifon on Italy. 
10. The ſtamp on which a picture is carved, 1 
11, The act or practice of dividing a pack of cards, 


Knelles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 


Untkill'd in all the terms of art 


Pope. : 


Or in harmonious numbers put : 
The deal, the ſhuffle, and the cut. Swift. 
12. Faſhion; form; ſhape; manner of cutting into ſhape. 
Their cloths are atter ſuch a pagan cu? to? 
That, ture, they've worn out Chrittendom. Shakeſpeare. 
His tawny beard was th' equal grace 
Both of his wiſdom and his face; 
In cut and dye fo like a tile, | 
A ſudden vic it would beguile. Hudibras, P. i. cant. 1. 
They were fo familiarly acquainted with him as to know 
the very cut of his beard, Stilling fleet. 
Children love breeches, not for their cut or eate, but be- 
cauſe the having them is a mark or ſtep towards manhood, 
| | Locke. 
A third deſires you to obſerve well the toga on ſuch a re- 
verle, and atks you whether you can in conſcience believe 
the ileeve of it to be of thy true Roman cut. Addiſon. 
Sometimes an old fellow ſhall wear this or that ſort of cut 
in his cloaths with great integrity. A440" s Spect. Ns 264. 
Wilt thou buy there ſome high heads of the neweſt cut 
for my daughter, Arbuthnst s Hiflory of John Bull. 
13. It ſeems anciently to have ſignified a tcol or culiy. 
Send ker money, knight: if thou hatt her not in the end, 
call me cut. 9 Shaxeſpear?”s Twelfth Night. 
TR ws 0 and lng tail, A proverbial expreition for men or all 
nds. | | 


He will maintain you like a gentlewoman.—— 
Ay, that I will, come cut and long tail, under the degree of 
a tquire, Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
| A quintin he, ” 
In honour of this bridaltce, 
Hath challeng'd either wide countee 4 
Come cut and long tail; tor there be 


CUTANEOUS, adj. [from cutis, Latin. | Kelating to the ſkin. 
his ſerous, nutritious mals is more readily circulated 
into the carers or remoteit parts of the body. Flozer. 


ing much on acid unripe fruits and {arinaceous ſubſtances. 


Cu'ricrE. 2. ſ. [cuticula, Latin. 


bliſter upon any burning, or the application of a bliſtering- 
plaiſter. It ſticks cloſe to the ſurtace of the true ſkin, to 
which it is allo tied by the vellels which nouriſh it, though 


ſeveral lays of exceeding tmall feales, which cover one ano- 


{cart-tkin in the ſeveral parts of the body. Quincy. 
_andligaments and membranes, and muicles and teridons, and 
nerves andarteries, and veins and ſkin, and cuticle and nail. 

| | | | Bentley's Sermons. 

2. A thin ſkin formed on the ſurface of any liqucr. 

When any fahne liquor js evaporated to caticie, and let 
cool, the ſalt concretes in regular figures; which argues that 
the particles of th alt, before they concreted, floated in the 
liquor at equal dittances in rank and file. Newton's Opt. 

CUTICULAR, adj. {from cats, Latin. } Belonging to the Ikin. 

CUTH, lignifies Knowledge or 1x1}], So Cuthwvin 1s a knowing 
conquerorz Cuthreda knowing counſellor; Cuthbert, tainous 


tor ſkill, Much of the tame nature are dophocles and So- 
phianus, os Gibjon's Camden. 


Cu'rLass. . ſ. [contelas, French. This word is written 
ſometimes cullace, ſomctimes ct: in Shakeſpeare, curt- 
word is much in uf among the ſcamen. 
| - Were't not better 
That I did ſuit me all points like a man? 
A gallaut curt/eaxe upon my thigh, 
A voar-ſpear in my hand. 
To the lodgments of his herd he run, 
Where the fat porkets {lcpt beneath the ſun; 
Of two his. cut{afþ launch'd the fpouting blot, 
Theſe quarter'd, ſing'd, and fix'q on forks of wood, Pape. 
CUTLER, #. f. {contelier, French. } One who makes or kits 
:: knives: | 
SES | A paultry ring 
That ſhe did give, whole pocfy was 
For all the world like cutler's poctry 17 5 
Upon a knife; Love me, and leave me net. SHateare. 
In a bye cut{er's ſhop on Tower-hilt he bought a tenpenny 
knite : to cheap was the inſtrument of this great attempt, 
| | 7, INT 5 5 Hutton, 
He choſe no other inſtrument than anordinary knife, which 
he bought of a common cw#tlc'. 


method of cutting purſes : a conunon practice when men 
wore their purſes at their girdles, as was once the cultom, 
A thiet ; a robber, ; 
Fo have an open ear, a. quick eye, and a nimble hand, ts 
neceſlary for a cutpurſe. Shakeſpeare s Winter's ole, 
| A vice of kings, 


A catpurſe of the empire and the rue, 


That from a ſheli the precious diadem ſtole, 


And put it in his gk  SPAREIPERTE'S Hamlet. 
Was there no telony, no bawd, | 


Cutpurſe, nor burglary abroad ? Hieb, P. i. cont. 2. 
It we could imagine a whole nation to be ci2prirſos and 
robhers, would there then be kept that tquare caling and 
equity in ſuch a monſtrous den of thieves.  bentiey's Ser. 
CU i TER. 2. /. [from cut.] ; 
1. An agent or indrument that cuts any hing. 
2. A nimble boat that cuts the water. | 
3. The teeth that cut the meat. | | 
The molares, or grinders, are behind, neareſt the center of 
motion, becaule there is a greater ttrength or force required 


that they may be ready to cut off a mortel from any lolid 
food, to be tranſmitted to the grinders. R:zy on t9e Creation. 
4. An otticer in the Exchequer that provides wood for the tal- 
lies, and cuts the ſum paid upon them; and then calls the 
lame into the court to be written upon. 8 Cowvel. 
CUT-THROAT. #.f. [cut and ihroat.] A ruffian; a mur- 
derer; a butcher of men; an atlailin. 
Will you then ſuffer theſe robbers, c:t-throats, baſe peo- 
ple, hated oa of all the corners of Cirt'tendom, to waite 
vour countries, ſpoil your cities, murder your people, and 
trouble all your ſcas? Rublless Ilie of the Turks. 
Perhaps the cut-throat may rather take his copy from the 
Paridan mallacre, one of the Rorridett inſtances ot barbarous 
inhumanity that ever was known. South's Sermons. 
te rutftan robbers by no juſtice aw'd, 
And unpaid cut-throat ſoldiers are abroad; 
'Thote venal fouls, who, harden'd in each ill, NES 
To fave complaints and profecution, kill. Dryden s Juv. 
CUT-THROAT. adj. Cruel; inhuman; barbarous. 5 
It to take above fifty in the hundred be extremity, tas in 
truth can be none other than cut-throat and abuminable 
dealing. Carew."s Sura of Cornavall. 
Cu'rrixG. u. ſ. [from cut.] A piece cut oft; 2 chop. 
Puc burning of the cuttings of vines, and catting them 
upon land, doth mock good. Bacor's Nat. Hat. No 667. 
Many are propagates 


How can the mule her aid mpart, 


above ground by Pips or cuttings. 
| | Kay. ! 


Six batchelors as bold as he, Per. F2bſon's Underavood. 


Some forts of cutaneous eruptions are vecationed by feed-. 
Arbuthnot. | 


1. The. tirit and outermoit covering of the body, commonly 
called the {cart-tkin. This is that ſoft ikin which riſes in a | 


they are ſo {mall as not to be teen. When the teart-tkin 18 | 
examined with a. microſcope, it appears to be made up of | 


ther more or leis, according to the different thickneſs of the | 


In each of the very fingers there are bones and griltles, | 


CUTTLE. u. ſ. A fiſh, which, when he ig Purſued 
of prey, throws out a black liquor, by which h by 2 fh 
water and eſcapes, | en be daten ts 
It is ſomewhat ſtrange, that th F all he 
beaits, and fiſhes, ſhove an of an ber of all birds and 
- our, and IÞ 4 
blood of the cuttie ſhould be as black as ink, u the 
He that uſes many words for the explains n 
doth, like the cutzde fiſh, hide himfelf for the un ke 
, mielf for the mok ag 
his own ink. | Ray an the AN 12 
CUTTLE, u. ſ. [from cuttle.] A foul mouihied e 0h 
low who blackens che character of others. N fe. 
Away, you cutpurſe ratcal ; you filthy bung, 2 ent 
this wine I'll thruſt my knife in your monldy hay 1. 
play the ſaucy cattle with me. Sbabeſp. Her W. +y 
CY'CLE.-a. ſ. [cyclus, Latin; xG4aG-, | "FAY. p. ü. 
1. Acircle. | | 1 
2. Around of time; a ſpace in which the ſame revolutice 
begin again; a periodical ſpare of time. TI 
We do more commonly uſe thele words, { a; to ſtil; 
leſler ſpace a cycle, and a greater by the name of period ** 
you may not improperly call the beginning of a large pe 
the epocha thercot, g Holder on 7, ol 
3. Amc«thod, or acccount of a method continued till the = 
courſe begins again. N 
We ͤ thought we ſhould not attempt an unacceptable work 
it here we endeavoured to preſent our gardeners with a corn. 
plete cycle of what is requiſite to be done throughout every 
month cot the year, Ewelyn J Kalendar 
; o 1 1 p 1 2 5 Ts 
4. Imaginary orhs a circle in the heavens. : 
Ez How build, unbuild, contrive 
To ſave appearances ; how gird the ſphere 
With centrick and excentrick, icribbÞPd ger 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb! Milton's bar. Loft, b. v. 
CY'CLOID, 21 from ua Jin, of wwxxO-and cid &., thu. 
A geometrical curve, of which the genetis may be mp 
by imagining a nail in the circumference of a'whee! : the 
line wich the nail deſcribes in the air, while the wheel fe 
volves in a right line, is the cycloid. Ee: 
GYCLO'iDAL. adj. [from cycloid.} Relating to à cycloid: 
as the qc Ipace, is the ſpace contained between the 
cycloul and its ſubſtance. ' e | Chamber; 
CYCLOPZEDIA, . J. LA. and ratia.] A circle of knox. 
ledge; a courſe of the iciences. 885 
CY GNET. 7. J. [from g, Latin.] A young ſwan, 
I am the cygret to this pale faint ſwan, 
Who chaunts a doleful kymn to his own death. 
$23 debts god Shakeſpeare's King Jobs, 
So doth the ſwan her downy cygnets lave, 
Keeping them pris'ners underneath her wings, Shokeſp. 
Cygncts from grey turn white. Bacen's Natural Hifi. 
Young cygnets are good meat, if fatted with oats; but ted 
with weeds, they taite fiſhy, © Mortimer's Huſtoudry, 
CYLINDER. 2. J. [x9.v3g.] A body having wo flat ture 
faces and one circular. „ 1 9 5 
The quantity of weter which every revolution does carry, 
according to any inclination of the cylinder, muy be ca 
found. N es din. 
The ſquare will make you ready for all manner vt com- 


It, 


— 


leaæe; ant in Pope, cutluſh.] A broad cutting tword : the 


Shaxefpeare”s As Teu Like It. 


- Clarendon. |. 
CU'rPURSE. . )J. [cat and purſe.) One who ſteals by the 


8 . ; 
to chew the meat than to bite a piece; and the cutters before, 


partments, baſes, pedettals, plots, and buidings;. your c- 


, EE OUR WS een N 
URGEY tor vaulted turrets, and round buildings. Pacha, 


CYLINDRICAL, 7 @dj. Hoem iur.] Partaking of the . 
' CYLINDRICK. 5 ture of a cylinder; having the form eta 
cylinder. | 
- Miners ferns ſtalaS®itin, when ſeveral of the cri ie 
are COMIgucls, and grew together into one theat, is c 
bruihiron ore. Mb. icuarit' Natural Hijtcry, p.. 
Obttructions muſt be molt incident to ſuch parts of tte 
body whete the circulation and the elaitick fibres are beta 


arterics formed into cl orient canals. Aru. 0 Au. 


 CYMAR. 2. /. {properly Witten iar. ] Atligut covering; 


a cart. : 8 0 
IIer comely himbs compos'd with decent care, 
Her body ſhadec with a ght e; 


II. hoſom to the view was only bare, Dr chen. 


other concave, Thiere are two ſorts, of which one is tvilow 
below, as the cther is above. au. 
In a cornice the gola, or cymatiom- of the corona, the 
coping, the modilſiuns, or deñtelli, make a noble ſhow by 
their pracctul projections, S ßpeciater, N* o15s 
CMA L.. . /. [cymbalinm, Latin. ] Awmnical intrument. 
5 The f trumpets, lackbuts, ptaltcries and fies, 
. Taberst and cyl, and the ſhouting Kamas, 
Make the tun dance. 
It mirth hond ful, I' buſy her with cares, 
Silence her chend rous voice with Jouder wars; 
Trumpets and drums thai! fright her from the throne, 
As tounding cs aid the lab'ring moon. Dryden. 
ON NAA rng p y Er Py . [22/20 wor, and z1/Sewn On.) A Ipecies 
f mailnet3-in which men have the qualities of dogs. 
CYNEGE TICKS. 7. / [,,] The art of hunting; the 
aut of training and hunting with dogs. YO 
CY'SICAL, Fad). Lu,] Having the qualities of a dog; 
CY'xick, F currith; brutal; fnarling; ſatirical. , 
He doth believe that ſome new fangled wit (it 1s 8 3% 
phraſe) will ſome time or other find out his art. Wilks, 
Cx 'NIck. 1. L 1 N.] A philoſopher of the ſnarung or cur 
rift fort; a follower of Diogenes; a rude manz à ff i 
amilantirope,.. . 


How vilely Joth this cynicke rhime? 


Get you hence, ſirrah; ſaucy fellow, hence. Shale, 
CY NOSURE. 2. /. from xνν e . The ſtar near the Nor. 
pole, by which ſailors ſteer. 
Towers and hattlements it fees 
Botom'd high in tufted trees, | 
F „ies 
Where perhaps tome beauty les, Miter. 


The cynofure of neighbouring eyes. 
CroON. See Ciox. 1 
Gather cyors tor graffs before the buds ſprout. Eee. 
CrrRESS-TREE. [cyprefſus, Latin. . n 
Uts leaves are {quamote and flat: the male flowers, x - 
are likewiſe tquamoſe, grow at remote diſtances lem the 
fruit on the ſame tree. Fhe truit is of a ſpherical form, an 


» » 7 4 . a - A 2 con- 
18 r e of many woody tubercles, in which * 
tained hard angular ſecds. ; £ Giſh 
* * 2 Fo 8 . 1 4 
The cypreſs 182 tall ſtrait tree, produced with great ad 
1 7 , er. and de 


culty. Irs fruit is of no ule: its leaves are bitter, 20 eo 
very meNtindſhaute of it are dangerous. Hence air unn = 
looked upon it to be a fatal tree, and mace uie af !t germ" 
rals, and in moury{ul ceremonies. The wood or a e 
tree is always green, very heavy, of a good {nelt, 280 gle 
either rots or 15 worm Eaten, It is Jſtinguiſhed _ err 
and female: the branches of the male arc, 4s eis thene- 
zontal; and thote of the female ale upright, whuc makepy- 
fore generally uſed for paiifſades of gardens, wer ng, 
ratnids. The fruit is round, of an olive colour, ane, Sue 
- as nuts when they are ripe, and it grows in b Fun 1 
The Latins call it cane, becauſe of its Zgutfe. 1 wo rehid- 
compoſed of a kind of ſcales, in the cletts 0: whe: 6 3 
den 555 {eeds, flat and angular. This tree 15 c Calact. 
mount Libanus. Fry 
In ivory coffers I have ſtufft my crowns Shake rt 

In cypreſs chens my arras COUNterpanes. 4 e e 
He taketh the Gre and the oak, which ne Ki Ar. the 


for himſelf among whe trees of the foreſt. 45 el 


ſmalleſt, and tho{e. are glands; which are te exttemities ef 


| CYAMATIUNMT, 2. J [Lat. from Ab aTH9/, A little Wave.) A | 


member or ↄrcliitecture, vhereot one halt is convex, ande 


1 5 3 4 888 
S Hake fed (ori. 


<4 


Sr» Er» 4 


2 — 


4 
” 

S i Ko * 
G 


Poplars and alders ever quivering play'd, 


= i 5 form'd a tragrant ſhade. Pope. 
| N n in funerals, it is the emblem of 
4. 


pug" Poiſon be their drink, Shakes 
. 2 grove of cypreſs trees. axetÞ. 
e wer 1 Bom the 9 it was made; 
erkros. 10 from cypreſs, as being uled in mourning. ] A 
or rent mk ſtuff. | | 
; Lawn as white as driven ſnow, 
Gra black as e er was crow. 


Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. | 


To one of your receiving, 
Enough is ſhewn : a cyprus, not a boſom, 


Hides my poor heart! Sbaleſpeare. | 
CYST, 1. ſ. [xis] A bag containing ſome morbid 
CY'STIS. & matter, 


In taking it out the cy/zs broke, and ſhewed itſelf by its 
matter to be a meliceris. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
There may be a conſumption, with a purulent ſpitting, 
when the vomica is contained in a cy or bag; upon the 
breaking of which the patient is commonly ſuffocated. 
„ | | rbuthnot on Diet. 


Cy'sTICK. adj, [from off, a bag.) Contained in a bag. 
The bile is of two * the el, or that . in 
the ee 5 which is a ſort of repolitory for the gall; 
or the hepatick, or what flows immediately from the liver. 
; | Arbuthnot on Alimente. 
CYSTO'TOMY. a. ſ. Ixæie and xi. The act or practice of 
opening ineyſted tumours, or cutting the bag in which any 
morbid matter is contained, 
CZAR. mn. /. [A Sclavonian word, written more properly 
tgar.] Ihe title of the Emperour of Ruſſia. 
CzZARINA. . /. [from czar. } The Empreſs of Ruſſia, 


DAG 


we I; a conſonant nearly approaching in ſound to T, 


1 but tormed by a itronger appulle of the ps 4 
TY J the upper part of the mouth, Ihe found ot D in 
Pavlith is uniform, and it is never mute. Got; 
p4 420. {ltahan. ] A term in mutick, whic L 775 dee 
nom tie head or the beginning, means that the firſt part o 
BY „tune ſhould be repeated at the concluſion. 5 To 
iy IAB. S. a. (dauber, F rench. ] To ſtrike gently with ſome- 
1 une ſoft or moiit. 3 3 ES + 
” Pore hould never be wiped by drawing a piece of tow or 
1 M no werit, but only by dabbing it with fine lint, Sharp. 
6h DaB. . . {1rom the verb.] e 
leid; 14 Tal lump ot "oy Ange. > t. 
\ the „ A Vow with lomet ung 1 Ft p TO 5 | 
bert. Something mailt or thay OD upon we as 
now low language.] An artiſt; a man ex] el lomet g. 
[his is not uled 17 ag DL | 
kind of {mall flat fith. RE. 
| +" flat fiſh there are Yays, flowks, dads, plaice. Careaw. | 
| CHICK. 1. /. A chicken new Hatched; a chicken wich 
1 4 athers not yet grown. | | 
Jai. ut A dab-chick waddles throush the copſe, ES 
mhejp. feet and wings, and flies, aud wades, and hops. e 2 
. Or3BLE. v. 4. { dabbelen, Dutch. ] Lo linear; to daub; 
ut ted DA; #; to beſprinkle; to wet. EY Oo 1 
dr; Vat ; Then came by -  _ . 
+ tür Amado like an angel, . 33 
| Dabbled in blood. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
carry, I carified, and dabbled the wound with oil of t a ee e 4. 
cally : wy 5 1 eman's Surge y. 
hm. Mean while the South, riſing with da Obled wings, 185 
coins \ ſable cloud athwart the welkin flings. Sb. 
r „ABLE. v. x. 3 3 
chan. Vs lay in water; to move in water — 55 | 
Tus \ Toy ier will a ſpirit. that dw eus with ſtars, dabble in this 
N- 15 4 7 N 1 2 | 
meta Vurer mud. |  Glanvlle's Apmu . 
1 alittle one complained of her legs, that the could neither 
Aſttie In aur dabble with theme L Erange. 
cad But when he found the boys at pla, 5 
„lr. And av them da in their clay, . 
of the Me ood behind a ſtalf io lurk, 33 
e beth And mark the progre's of their work. Swift. 
ities dk do any thing in a light, ſuperficial, or ſhallow manner; 
nen. b-.mper. _. SENS e | : | 
rexuar; diakeſpeare ſhall bear it company, and be put into your 
L bee, as clear and as fair as it came out of them; though 
pla, have been gal bling here and there with the text, 
we hal more reverence for the writer, and the printer, 
cen. dad alt every thing ſtanding jult as 1 found it. Pope. 
e,] A D.ssrkk. 1. /. trom dabbiè. 55 . 
and the J. Vac. chat plays in Water. e VN 
Hollen k Vac that meddles without meſtery; one that never goes to 
la vi. . bottom of an aſtair; a fuperficial meddler. | 
na, the . tk ares not complain ct the tooth-ach, leit our dabblers 
auw by © ELUCSS thould be ready to {wear againtt him tor diſaf- 


N® 415s KOO, ' Savift's Intelligencer, N? 19. 
aint. Daz. u. of uncertain derivation : in molt provinces called 
G Atmall river fiſh, reſembling a roach, but leis. 
| Let me live harmleſsly, and near the brink | 
lan. Or Trent or Avon have a dwelling- place; 
| Wiere I may fee my quill or cork down ſink, *- 
Wich eag >. or bleak, or dace. Il alton. 


| eager bite of pearc 
rones "Fe: 


erk. 2. f, [dare a finger. 1 A poetical foot conſiſt- 

Dryden. 88 vt one long ſyllable and two thort, like the joints of a 
\ {pecics 9. 8555 as cdudi tus. g 
. bea. 75 The child's way of expreſſing father. It is 
ng; the ) r. K remarkable, that, in all parts of the world, the 

| Ki tortather, as firit taught to children, is compounded of 
a dog; Ar „ or che kindred letter 2 differently placed; as tad, 
1 nn Greek; atta, Gothick ; tata, Latin. Mammas 
ical c. u tatas babet Ira, Mat} Father. 25 
Wilks. I was never fo bethumpt with words, e 
gor cur- vince fi t 1 cail'd my brother's father dad. Shakeſpeare. | 
Inari As loving mother left him to my care; © 


Dy; 5 
9 855 49. ¶dadalus, Latin.) 


Sale. Jens; variegated. 


ic Noith wut; deus is not the true meaning, nor ſhould be imitated. 
The 1-201 Nor hath | „ 
H 7224 nan] of nature only pour'd 
FT 191+ 6 Y ET) - 
ratet outward grace. Philips. 
: rieb IL. : ! 
M. *"00ilLy, ' (. /. {Suppoſed by Skinner to be 
| Wrobow NDL I V. corrupted from ajptodelrs.] 
wh lis plant hath à 3; yy . 
aht. ee n « u]y-flower, conſiſting of one leaf, which 
lien RIG and cut into tis. tegiments, which incircle its 
15, on Ne 5 crown; but the empalement, which commonly 
from oy? —_— Fn memmancus vagina, turns to an oblong or 
form, an wide hun. WRICH is triangular, and Apes in three parts; 
Br” 5 "ah 1 thre cells, and full of roundiſh ſeeds. Millar. 
48. A con 1285 = ground with daffodoxwndillies, 
ya B15 hs , 705 Kingcups, and loved lilies. Spenſer. 
, and And 5,6 , thus all his beauty ſhed, 
e Romans 42 — 


eduliies fil their cups with tears, 


Are the lat 


it at fune⸗ 


alga kae ets herie where Lycid lies, Milton. 
* e ey ers 5 the flood have ſearch d the mead 

and Neve „ eis Pale, and cropp' Ps heads 

into mae Tie hort narciſſus — air org 1 Slane 

= | 1 * cles ? = P 1 ”" alr A oc : b 

_ — Dakr 3 the fight, and caſſia tweet to ſmell. Dryd. 
n 15 do} '- . | Cont n C 3 a 382 2 
. Kb; w in #1 15 1 do aft; chat is, to throw 
I 1's ” Wh a » . 


"das large de; to put away with con- 


row away flight] v. 


1 * 
te places. 4 is ki 
ne Place Th... „ Where is his ſon 
his fruit 15 wunde. footed x ad-ca in r 
ue Aud U nad- cap Prince of Wales 
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To Das. v. a. [from darole.] To daggle; to bemire; to let | | 


1. A thort ſword à poniard. 


by one of his friends, he ſtabs him, and breaks the dagger on 


-J--:..: Nor like a puppy, daggled through the town, 


Fine child. 8 1k a; AS h 
me child, as like his dad as he could ſtare! Cay. 


D. 
„ 
of a dagger, being carried ſeeretly, and doing miſchief ſud- 
denly. | fo 


tall in the water : a low word. 


— 


DA'GGER. 2. /. [dague, French. 
he ran to her ions dagger, and ſtruck herſelf a mortal 
wound. | 5 Sidney, b. i. 
This ſword a dagger had his page, A | 
That was but little tor his age; 
And therefore waited on him fo, . | 
As dwarts upon knights errant do. Hudibras, P. 1. c. 1. 
He itrikes himiclf with his dagger; but being interrupted 
one of his ribs, BOY Ad.liſon on Italy. 
2, [(In tencing tchools.] A blunt blade of iron with a baiket 
kit, uſed for defence. PRO x | 3 
3. [Wich printers. ] The obelus; a mark of reference in form 
of a dagger; as []. 12s DES Es 
Da"GGERSDRAWING. #.f. [dagger and draw.) The act of 
drawing daggers; approach to open violence. | 
They always are at daggerſelragaving, on os 
And one another clapperciuwing. Hudibrat, P. ii. c. 2. 
I have heard of a quarrel in a tavern, where all were at 
uvarrel.. 


Swvifr, 


To DA'GGLE. v. a. [from dag, dew; a word, according to | 


Me. Lye, derived from the Daniſh; according to Skinner, 
from Dag, ſprinkled, or veazan, to dip. They are probably 


or dirt. | 


To fetch and carry ting-tong vp and down, Pope's Epiſt. 
D&4"G6GLEDTAIL. #./. [dag gleand tail.) Beinired; dipped in 
the water or mud; bejpattered. 0 87 9 55 
Ihe gentlemen of wit and pleaſure are apt to be choaked at 
the fight of to many Jaggledtail purſons, that happen to fall 
in their Wayxy . | 


very frequently; done every day; quotidian. 
6 Much are we bound to heaven | 
In daily thanks, that gave us ſuch a prince. Shakeſpeare. 
Ceate, man of woman born! to hope relief 
From daily trouble, and continu'd grief. 
DA'tLY. adv. Every day; very often. | 
Let that man with better ſenſe adviſe, _ 
That of the world leaſt part to us is read; 
And daily how through hardy enterprize, 


I was ambitions to be acquainted with a man, with whom 
I converſed almoſt tails, tor years together, 
D&AiNTILY. adv. from dainty.} 
1. Elegantly ; delicately. h | „ 
This tame truth is a naked and open day-light, that doth 
world, half to ſtately and daiztily as candle-light. Bacon. 
2. Dclciovily; pleaſantly. | 


ercat navigable rivers, Howel"s Vocal Foreft. 
Ihoſe young ſuiters Lad been accuſtomed to nothing but 
to {leep well, and fare daint:ly. Broome's View of Epick Poems. 
Da'inTINESS. 2. /. {from dainty. ] NE 
1. Delicacy; ſottneſs, . 
Wuat ſhould yet thy palate pleaſe? 

Daintineſs and ſofter eaſe, 

Sl-eked limbs, and fineit blood ? 
2. Elegance; nicety. 
and the earl in the fing ſhape of his hands. Motion. 
3. Squeamithnels ; faſtidiouſneſs. FOR . 

Of ſand, and lime, and clay. Vitruvius hath diſcourſed. 
without any daintineſs. Wetton's Architecture. 

DA'INTY. adj. { derived by Skinner from dain, an old French 
word for delicate; which yet cannot find in dictionaries, ] 
1. Pleaſing to the palate; of exquiſite taſte; delicious. 

They are all over warery z whereas an higher concoction 
is required for ſweetneſs, or pleaſure of taſte, and therefore 
all your dainty plumbs are a little dry. Bacon s Nat. Hiſtory. 

2. Delicate; of acute ſenſibility; nice; tqueamith z loft; luxu- 
rious.; tender | 
This is the ſloweſt, yet the daintzeft ſenſe; 

For ev'n the ears of ſuch as have no ſkill, 

Perceive a diſcord, and conceive offence ; 1 

And knowing not what's good, yet find the ill. Davies. 

They were a fine and dainty people; trugal and yet cle- 
gant, though not military, Bacon's Holy War. 

3. Scrupulous; ceremoniouss | 1 955 
. | P (((( 

Will now deny to dance? She that makes dainty,” 

I'll ſwear hath corns. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

F | Therefore to horſe; 8 

And let us nat be dainty of leave-tak ing, | 

But ſhift away. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
4. Elegant; tenderly, languiſhingly, or effeminately beautiful. 

| My houſe, within the city, 

Is richly furniſhed with plate and gold, 

Batons and ewers to lave her dainty hands. Shakeſpeare, 

Why ſhould ye be fo cruel to youricli, 

And to thoſe dainty limbs, which nature lent 

For gentle uſage, and ſoft delicacy ? 

5. Nice; affectedly fine: in contempt. 
Your dainty ſpeakers have the curſe, 

To plead bad cauſes down to worſe. 
Da'tnTY. 2. f. | 5 
1. Something nice or delicate; a delicacy; ſomething of ex- 

quiſite taſte. | : 

Be not deſirous of his 4ainties; for thev are deceitful 
meat, Prov. xxiii. 3. 


Milton. 


Prior. 


dagerſdragving, till one deſired to know the ſubject of the 


. all of the tame root. ] To dip negligently in mire or water ; |. 
to bemire; to beſprinkle. | . 
To DAGGLE, v. . To be in the mire; to run through wet | 


55 | | | "Soph. |, 
| DAILY. adj. [vaglic, Saxon.] Happening every day, or | 


Prior. 


Many great regions are diſcovered. Fairy Queen, b. ii.. 


Dryden. | 


not ſhew the maſks and mummeries, and triumphs of the | 


There is noregion on earth ſo daintily watered, with ſuch | 


Ben. Johnſen's Foreſt. 


The duke exceeded in the daintineſs of his leg and foot, 


maggot, which is given as a great dainty to nightingales. 
| 7 8 | Bacon. 

She then produc'd her dairy ſtore, | | 
And unbought dairties of the poor. "Dry 

Ihe ſhepherd ſwains, with ſure abundance bleſt, 
2. A word of fondneſs formerly in uſe. 

Way, that's my dainty; I ſhall miſs thee: 

|  Thereisa fortune coming 
Towards you, dainty, that will take thee thus, 
And {et thee aloft. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 


hut yet thou ſhalt have freedom. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt . 


1. The occupation or art of making various kinds of foo 
rom milk. - 1 5 
_ Grounds were turned much in England from breeding, 
either to feeding or dairy; and this advanced the trade Of 
Engliſh butter, which will be extremely beaten down, when 
Ireland turns to it too. 5-55." + Vans 
2, 1 where milk is manufactured. : 
I! heſe beauties will ſuſpect 
That you have no more worth 
Than the coarſe and country fairy, 


What hores my dairies and my folds contain! 
A thouſand lambs that wander on the plain, Dry. Virg. 
She in pens his flocks will fold, | 
And then produce her dairy ſtore. 
3. Paſturage; milk farm; ground where milch cattſe are 


ept. ED | 
1 Detries being well houſtwived, are exceeding commo- 
dious. SENS 
Children, in dajtry countries, do wax more tall than 
where they feed more upon bread and fleſh. _ Bacon, 
Dai YMAID. z. /. [dairy and maid. ] The woman ſervant 
wWhoſe buſineſs is to manage the milk \ 
Il !ubhe pooreſt of the ſex have till an itch, 
To know their fortunes, equal to the rich: 

The darrymaid enquires if the ſhall take 


love with one of Sir Roger's dairymaids. 


flower. h 

It hath a perennial root: the ſtalks are naked, and never 
branch out: the cup of the flower is ſcaly and ſimple, divided 
into many ſegments to the foot-ttalk. The flowers are ra- 


ble obtuſe cone. | Millar, 
When dafſics pied, and violets blue, 8 
And lady ſmocks all over white, DE 
And cucko buds of yellow hue, | | 
Do paint the meadows much bediglit. Shakeſpeare, 


Then ſing by turns, by turns the muſes ſing, 

Now hawthorns bloſſom, now the daifies f ring; 

Now leaves the trees, and flow'rs adorn the ground: 
Begin, the vales ſhall ev'ry note rebound. Pope's Spring. 
This with find thee picking of daifies, or ſmelling to a 

lock of hay. eg Addiſon's Spectator, N* 131. 

F rden Spring unboloms ev'ry grace; | 

The daiſy, primroſe, violet, darkly blaze. Thomf. Spring. 

DALE. u. /. [dalei, Gothick ; dal, Dutch and German. A, 

lo place between hills; a vale; a valley. | 

L toſt with ſtorms, and bet with bitter winds, 

High over hills, and low adown the dale, Es 
She wandred many a wood, and meaſur'd many a vale, 

5 8 Flair Queen, b. i. cant, 7. ſiang. 28. 
Before the downfal of the fairy ſtate | | 

This dale, a pleaſing region, not unbleſt, ETD 
This dal: polieſ'd they, and had {til! poſſeſs'd. Tickell. 
le iteals along the lonely dale | 
n ſilent feen. 

DA'LLIANCE, 4. f. from dolly.] 

1. Interchange ot careſſes; acts of fondneſs. 

Look thou be true: do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein: the ſtrongeſt oaths are ftraw 


Nor gentle purpoſe, nor endearing {miles 
* e f nor youthtul dollionce, as beſcems | 
Fair couple, link'd in happy nvptial league, 5 
Alone as they. Altos Paradiſe Loft, b. iv. I. 332. 
8 Pl head iy people; Os 
Then think of dathance when the danger's o'er: 
My warlike ſpirits work now another way, 
And my ſoul's tun'd to trumpets. Did. Don Scbaſtian. 
2, Conjugal converſation, = _ e 
The giant, ſelf-diſmayed with the ſound, 
Where he with his Duclla dalliancꝰ found, 


That, not myſtick, where the taptent king 
Since thou ciaim'tt me for thy fire, 
And my fair ſon here {how'tt me, the dear pledge 
Of dalhance had with theein heav'n, and joys 
Then ſweet, now ſad to mention. Millions Par. Loft, 
3. Delay; procraſtination. n 55 | 
Navy, come, I pray you, fir, give me the chain; 
Both wind and tide ſtay for this gentleman; 
And I, to blame, have held him here too long.— 
— Good lord, you ute this dailtance to excuſe 
Your breach of promi,  Shakefſp. Comedy of Errours, 
DA'LLIER. 7. f. [trom d.] A trifler; a tondler, | 
The daily dalliers with pleaſant words, with ſmiling 
' countenances, and with wagers, purpoſed to be loit, before 
they were purpoſed to be made. Aſcham's Schoolmaſler, 
DA'LLOP. z. J. [of unknown etymology. ] A tutt, or clump, 
Of barley the fineſt and greenelt ye nud, 
Tuſſer. 


Saz a piſtol; ſo called from ſerving the purpoſes 


A worm breedeth in meal, of the ſhape ot à large white | 


Leave ftanding in dallops till time ye do bind. 
T,DALLY. v. n. [dellex, Dutch, to trifle.) ; 
1. To trifle; to play the fool; te amuſe one's ſelf with idle 
| Take 


play; to loſe time in trifles, | 


Dryden. 
An the fat flock, and rural darnties, feaſt. Pope's Odyſſey, 


DAIRY. z. /. [from dey, an old word for milk. Mr. te] 5 


That doth haunt the hearth or day. Ben, Pohnſon, 
-D den. , 


Bacon's Adwvice to Villiers, 


Ihe truſty taylor, and the cook forſake. Dryd. Fumenal. 
Come up quickly, or we ſhall conclude that thou art in 
0 | | Adif. Spefator. 

Dalis v. 1. f. Idæzereaʒe, day's eye. Chaucer.] A ſpring- 


_ dated; and the heads, after the petals are fallen off, reſem- | 


_ Thomfan's Spring, l. 220; 


To th' fire i” th* blood. * Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 


In haſte came ruſhing forth from inner bow'r, Fairy N: 


Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian ſpouſe, Par, Loft. 
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Jo DALLY, . a. To put off; to delay; to amulc 'till a pro- 


Dau. u. /. [from dame, which formerly ſignified mother. 


1. The mother: uſed of beats, or other animals not human. 


Take up thy maſter: 
If thou ſhouldit dally half an hour, his life, 
With thine, and all that ofter to defend him, 
Stand in aflured lots. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
_ Heleft his cur, and laying hold 
Upon his arms, with courage bold 
Cried out, "Tis now no time to dally, 5 
The enemy begin to rally. Hu. libras, p. i. cant. 3. 
We have trifled too long already : it is madnels to dally 
any longer, when our fouls are at ſtake, Calamy's Sermons. 
One hundred thoufand pounds mult be raited ; for there 
is no atlying with hunger. a Ser. 
3. Jo change careſles; to play the wanton to fondle, 
He is not lolling on a lewd love bed, | 
But on his knees at meditation; | 
Not dallying with a brace of courtezans, 
But meditating with two deep divines. Shak. Rich. III. 
3. To ſport; to piay; to frolick. En 
She her airie buildeth in the cedar's top, 
And dallies with the wind, and icorns the ſun. Shakeſp. 
[TY To delay. : 1 
They that would not be reformed by that correction, 
wherein he dallied with them, ſhall feel a judgment worthy 
of God. Wifd. xii. 26. | 


per opportunity. ; Mg | SERA 
Hie fully ſet down, after his wonted manner, to perform 
ſervice; not by the hazard of one ſet battle, but by Jallymg 
off the time with often [{kirmiſhes. Knolles's Hijtory.. 


Had Nero never been an emperour, fſhulde never his dame | 
kawe be flaine. Chaucer.)} 


The dam runs lowing up and down, 
Looking the way her harmleſs young one went, 
Andcan do nought but wail her darhng loſs. 


Shakeſp. 


Mother, ſays a ck kite, give over lamentations, and let |. 


me have your prayers. Alas, my child, fays the dam, which 
of the 8035 ſhail i go to? g 'L'Eftrange, Fable 17. 


They bring but one morſe] of meat at a time, and have | 
not fewer, it may be, than ſeven or eight young in the neſt | 


together, which, at the return of their das, do all at once, 


with equal greedineſs, hold up their heads and gape, Ray. | 


&. A human mother: in contempt or deteſtation. 
II is brat is none of mine; | 
It is the iſſue of Polixena : | 
Hence with it, and, together with the dan, 1 
Commit them to the fire. Shakeſpeare's Minter's Tale. 


Dau. u. . dam, Dutch. ] A mole or bank to confine water. W 


As when the ſea breaks o'er its bounds, 
Andoverflows the level grounds, 
_Fhoſe banks and dams, that like a ſkreen 
Did keep it out, now keep it in. 
Not with ſo tierce a rage the foaming flood 
Rsoars, when he finds his rapid courſe withitood z 
Bears downs the dams with unreſiſted Way, 3 
And ſweeps the cattle and the cots away. Dryd. Aneis. 
Leet loofe the reins to all your wat'ry ſtore, 5 
- Rear down the dams, and open ev'ry door. Dryden. 
Ihe inſide of the dam mult be very tinooth and ſtreight; 
and if it is made very ſloping on each ſide, it is the better. 
men, Dutch.] N 
1. To confine, or ſhut up water by moles or dams, 
I'll have the current in this place darm'd up; 
And here the ſmug and filver Trent ſhall run 5 
Ina newchannel, fair and evenly. Shak, Henry VI. 
ge Home I would go, 3370 
But that my doors are hateful to my eyes, 
Fill'd and damm'd up with gaping creditors, NED 
Watchful as fowlers when their game will ſpring. Ofwway. 
Boggy land sare fed by ſprings, pent by a weight of earth, 
that Jams in the water, and cauſes it to ſpread in the ground, 
ſo far as the earth is ſoft. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Tis you mutt drive that trouble from your ſoul; 25 

As ſtreams, when damm, forget their ancient currrent, 
And wond' ring at their banks in other channels 225. 8 
N Tx :  Smth. 
2, It is uſed by Shakeſpeare of fire, and by Milton of light. 


Moon! if your influence be quite damm'd up 
With black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, 
Though a ruſh-candle trom the wicker hole 
Oft ſome clay habitation, viſit us 
Wich thy long levelPd rule of ſtreaming light. Milton. 
DAMAGE. . J. [domage, French. „ 
1. Miſchief; hurt; detriment. 


Groſs errours and abſurdities many commit for want of | 


a friend to tell them of them, to the great damage both of 
their fame and fortune. 5 Bacon, Efay 28. 
Such as were either ſent from thence, or raiſed here, did 
commonly do more hurt and damage to the Englith tubjects 
than to the Iriſh enemies, by their continual ſels and extor- 
tint 9 Davies on Ireland. 


| He repulſed the enemy very much to their damage. Clar. | 
2. Loſs; miſchief ſuffered. | 


Illis heart exalts him in the harm 


Already done, to have 1 heav'n, 
My damage er e deem' d! A 


3. The value ot miſchick done. 


They believed that they were not able, though they ſhould | 


be willing to ſell all they have in Ireland, to pay the - 
mages which had been Jultained by the war. 
4. Reparation of damage; retribution, © 
I he bithop deinanded reſtitution of the ſpoils taken by 
the Scots, or damages for the ſame. = Bacon's Henry VII. 
Tell me whether, upon exhibiting the teveral particulars 
which I have related to you, I may not fue her for damages 
in a court of juſtice? Addijon's Guardian, Ne 97. 


5. {In law.] Any hurt or hindrance that a man taketh in his 


hate. In ne common Jaw it particularly hignifies apart of 
whit the jurors be to inquire of; for, after verdict give 91 
the principal caule, they are IEkewite alked their contciences 
Touching colts, which are the charges of tuit, and da- 


' moges, which contain the hindrance which the plaintiff or | 


denmandant bath {uifered, by means of the wrong done him 
vy the defendant or tenant. | | Corvel, 
When the judge had awarded due damages to a perſon, 
into whole field a ncighbour's oxen had broke, it is reported 
that he reverted his own ſentence, when he heard that the 
oxen, which had done this miſchief, were his OWN, Watts. 
T;, Da MAGE. v. 4. [from the noun, } To miſchief; to in- 
jure; iv impair; to hurt; to harm. —— 1 5 
J conſider time 2s an immenſe ocean, into which many 
noble authors are entirely ſwallowed up, many very much 
ſhattered and damaged, fume quite disjointed and broken 
into pieces. | adJiſon's Spectator, N 223. 
9 DAMAGE. v. u. To take damage, or be damaged. 
DAMAGEABLE. adj. from damaye.) 
x. Suſceptible of hurt; as, damageable goods, 
2. Miſchievous; pernicious. ; 
Obſcene and immodeſ talk is offenſive to the purity of 
God, damageable and infectivus to the innocence of our 
neighbours, and moſt pernicious to ourſelves. Co. of Tongue. 
DamMasCcene. u. ſ. [damaſcenus, from Damaſcus, ) Atmall 


DA MASK. ». /. [damaſquin, French; damaſchino, Ital. 


3. To adorn ſteel-work with figures. 


DAME. n. f. [dame, French; dama, Spaniſh.] ) ; 


1. A lady; the title ot honour to women. 


= 3 a farmer's wife, or a miſtreſs of a family of the | 
atis Logick. | 


| 2. Itis till uſed in poetry for women of ran. 


_ Hudibras, P. ii. N. . 


R Fo 5 Mortimer's Huſbandry. | 
T, DAM. v. a. [vemman, ponedemman, Saxon; dam-| - 


| To D 


| DA'MNABLE. adj, [from _} 


lilten's Paradiſe Loft, h. vii. 


Clarendon. | 


In April follow the cherry tree in bloſſom, the dama/cene 
and plum trees in bloſſom, and the white thorn in leaf. Bacon. 


In fruits the white commonly is meaner, as in pear plums 
and damaſcenes; and the choiceſt plums are black. Bacon. 


trom Damaſcus.] | 

1. Linen or hk woven in a manner invented at Damaſcus, by 

which part riſes above the reſt in flowers, or other forms. 
Wipe your ſhoes, tor want of a clout, with a damaſk nap- 

kin. Swifts Rules to Servants. 


And for ſome deale perplexed was her ſpirit; 

Her damaſk late, now chang'd to pureſt white. Fairfax. 

To DA MASK. vv. a. [from the noun. ] | | 

1. To form flowers upon ſtuffs. 

2, To variegate; to diverſify. | 
Around him dance the roſy hours, 

And damaſting the ground with flow'rs, 

With ambient ſweets perfume the morn, 


Fenton. 


DaMASK-PLUM. See PLUM. „ 42 
DaMASK-ROSE. 2. /. The roſe of Damaſcus; a red roſe. 
See ROSE. 
- Damaſu-roſes have not been known in England above one 
hundred years, and now are ſo common. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
No gradual bloom is wanting from the bud, 
Nor broad carnations, nor gay {potted pinks, 
Nor, ſhower'd from ev'ry 8 the damaſk-roſe. Thomſ. 
D&a"MASKENING. u. . [from damaſquiner, Fr.] The art or 
act of adorning iron or ſteel, by making inciſions, and fill- 
ing them up with gold or ſilver wire; uſed in enriching the 
blades of ſwords, and locks of piſtols. Chambers. 


The word dame originally ſignified a miſtreſs of a fa- 
mily, who was a lady; and it is uſed (till in the Engliſh law 
to ſignify a lady: but in common ule, now-a-days, it re- 


ower rank in the country. 
HBleſs you, fair dame! I am not to you known, 
Though in your ſtate of honour I am perfect: 
Ik you will take a homely man's advice, TY | 
Be not found here. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Not all thete lords do vex me half ſo much 
As that proud dame, the lord proteCtor's wife. Shakeſp. 
Shut your mouth, dame, | | | 
Or with this paper I ſhall ſtop it; 
Thou worſe than any thing. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Sov'reign of creatures, univerſal dame! Par. L.aſt. 


His father Faunus; a Laurentian dame 
is mother, fair Marica was her name. Dryden's Mntid. 
5 5 Who would not repeat that bliſs, 
And frequent fight of ſuch a dame 
Buy with the hazard of his fame? 
3. Miſtreſs of a low family. 


his waking our dame, ſhe would not wake us. IL Eftrange. 

4. Woman in general. . fs | 

That vulture in you to devour ſo many, 

As will to greatneſs dedicate themlelves, . 
Finding it ſo inclin'd. HSbaleſfeare's Macbeth. 

DAMEsS-VIOLET. 2. / | 


conſiſts, for the molt part, of tour leaves, which expand in 


which becomes a long, taper, cylindrical pod, divi 

two cells by an intermediate partition, to which the ümbri— 

cated valves adhere on both 421 and are furniſhed with ob- 
long, 3 5 gn, or globular ſceds. 
N. v. a. [damns, Latin.) 

1. To doom to eternal torments in a future ſtate, 
Deocʒt in the legions | 
Ot horrid hell, can come a devil more damm 3 
In evils to top Macbeth. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

It is molt neceſlary, that the church, by doctrine and de- 
cree, do dam and tend to hell for ever thoſe facts and opi- 
nions. Yo 

That which he continues ignorant of, having done the ut- 
moſt lying in his power, that he might not be ignorant of it, 
ſhall not damn him. . South's Sermons. 

3. To condemn. EE "= 5 

5 His own impartial thought 


They damm themſelves, nor will my mule deſcend 
To clap with ſuch who tools and knaves commend, Dryd. 
EY For the great dons of wit, 3 | 
Phoebus gives them full privilege alone 
To damn all others, and cry up their own. =. Drydez. 
You are ſo good a critick, that it is the greateſt happineſs 
of the modern poets that you do not hear their works; aud 
next, that you are not ſo arrant a critick as to damn them, 
like the = without hearing. ES OY | 
1. Deſerving damnation ; juſtly doomed to never-ending pu- 
niſhment. 1 | Fo 
It gives him occaſion of labouring with greater earneſt- 
nels elſewhere, to entangle unwary minds with the tnares of 
his dammable opinion. K Hooker, b. 5. 42. 
He's a creature unprepar'd, unmeet for death; 
And, to tranſport him in the mind he is, 
Were damnable. 


make it no crime, | Sac. 
2. It is ſometimes indecently uſed in a low and ludicrous ſenſe; 


odious; pernicious, 


for thy {ſpeeches ? Shakeſpeare's Meajure for Meafure., 
DA'MNABLY. adv. [ from damunaòle.] | 
excluded from mercy. ; | 
We will propole the queſtion, whether thoſe who hold the 
fundamentals of faith may deny Chrilt Jdamrably, in retpect 
of thoſe conſequences that ariſe from them? Sowut2's $Urmons. 


The more tweets they beſtowed upon them, the more d 
nably their conſerves ſtunk. . Dennis. 
DAaMNA'TION. 2. /. [from damn. ] Excluſion from Divine 
mercy z condemnation to eternal puniſhment. X 
He that hath been affrighted with the fears of hell, or re- 
members*how often he hath: been {pared from an horrible 
trifle, Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
Now mince the fin, OE 

And mollity damnation with a _— 1 
day you conſented not to Sancho's death, 
But barely not forbade it. ö 
DA'MNATORY. adj. [from damnatorius.)] Containing a ſen- 
tence of condemnation. | 
Da'MNED. part. adj. [trom damn.) Hateful ; deteſtable; ab- 
horred ; abomunable. 


black plum; a Damſon, as it is now poke. 


2, It is uſed for red colour in Fairfax, from the damatk role. |. 


| 1. Moilt; inclining to wet; not completely d 


2. A noxious vapour exhaled from the earth. 


Waller. [ 


1 killed the poor cock; for, ſay they, if it were not for | 


We've willing dames enough; there cannot be 


The flower of a plant, called alſo queen's gillyflower, 7 


form of a croſs: out of the flower-cup ariſes the r pon | 
ed into | 


Millar. 


| | Bacon, Efjay 3. 
2. To procure or cauſe to be eternally condemned. 
The more thou damm'ft it up, the more it burns. Shak. | 


| Will damn, and conſcience will record the fault. Dryden. 
4. To hoot or hits any publick performance; to explode. 


Pope. | 


Shakeſpeare's Meafure for Meaſure, | 
As he does not reckon every {chiſm of a Jamnable nature, | 
ſo he is far from cloſing with the new opinion of thoſe who 


Oh thou damnable tellov! ! did not I re by the noſe 


1. In ſuch a manner as to incur eternal puniſhment; ſo as to be 


2. It is indecently uſed in a ludicrous ſeniſe; odioully; hatefully. 


damnation, will not be ready to ſtrangle his brother for a | 


Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 


But, oh, what dermned minutes tells he o 
Who doats, yet doubts 3 lulpetts, yet ſtrongly ob 0 
To brand the fron are not | nnn | 
brand the ſpotlets virtue of my prine 
With falſhoods of mott baſe and Jaws d e 


R e, 


Da"Mwiric. adj. [from damm 
| | - m. 


ray fy.] Procuring loſs; 


11015 
"Wat. 


To DA'MNIFY, v. a. from diumnifico, Latin, 


1. 10 endamage; to injure; to cauͤte lots to any 
He, who has fuffered the damage, has a right 0 d 
. * * be . N whe 2 e Ir, g 
his own name, and he alone can remit ſatisfaction; th 5 
ified perſon has the 3 of appropriating the 3 Law. 
> y " - » Wi d Of foo 
vice of the oftender, y right of lelf-pretervation *. 
2. Lo hurt; to impair. 1 ' Lich 
Wen now he ſaw himſelf fo freſhly rear 
As it late light had nought him dammy;” d, ; 
5 He was diſmay'd, and "gan his fate to fear, Ff © 
A MNINGNESS, 7. /. [from damning. Tendency 1, 
damnation. vie 


I ry. may vow never to return to thoſe fins which he hun 
ad ſuch experience of, for the emptinets and yy 


IN 
cy lo proc 


: . tamninegeſ 
them, and to think himſelf a comple: „ene of 

a a >leat penitent. - 
DamP. adj. [ dampe, Dutch. | i p Hanngy, 


She {ai 21 F 4, fogry. 
aid no more: the trembling Trojans hear, 


O'erlpread with a damp ſweat and holy fear, Dre 


2. Dejected; ſunk; depreſſed. 


All theſe and more came Rocking, but with look; 
55 ee and damp; yet ſuch wherein appeared 5 
O blcure ſome glimpfe of joy. Milton's Para, to 1. | 
A DAMP. ». / | ple ot joy. Muuton's Paradiſe La, l . 


| 1. Fog; moiſt 4ir;z moiſture, 


Thus Adam to himſ:lf lamented loud , 
Through the fill night; not now, a5 ere man ben 
Whas. ns, now, as ere man fell, 

oleſome and cool, and mild; but with! 
Accompany'd, with damps and dreadtul gloom. 1 ä 
; A itt th rh ] 21 © . * 5 . N. D. 
| rift there was, which from the mountain's halt 
Convey'd a glimmering and malignant light, 
A breathing-place to draw the damps away, 
A twilight of an e ee day.  Dryder's Fab, 


FS. 
Mack ir 


The heat of the ſun in the hotter ſeaſons, penetrating h 
exterior parts of the earth, excites thote miner: exlialations 


in ſubterraneous caverns, which are called damp: theit vl. n 
dom happen but in tlie tummer-time, when the hotter the 
| weather 1s, the more frequent are the damps. Wadwarl, a 
3. Dejection; depreflion of ſpirit; cloud of the mind. ; 
Adam, by this, from the cold ſudden damp 
Recov ring, and his ſcatter'd tpirits return'], | 
To Michael thus his humble words addrets'd, Mila, D 
His name ſtruck ev'ry where to great a dam}, þ 
As Archimedes, through the Roman camp. Roſanne, ; 
Even now, while thus I ſtand vielt in thy prelerce. A 
A ſeeret damp of grief comes o'er my thoughts. 4/4iu, 1 
An eternal ſtate, he knows and confefles that he has de 
no provition tor, that he'is undone for ever: 2 prolje 5 
which is enough to caſt a dump over his ſprightlie® hos, f 
„5 5 . Rogers, Sermmn 19, | 
This commendable reſentment againſt me, itrikes 2 9 
upon that ſpirit in all ranks and corporations of men. S. 
To DaMp. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. Lo wet; to moiſten; to make humid. 
2. To depreſs; to deject ; to chill. f 
The very loſs of one pleaſure is enough to damp the r 
of another.t L Eſrangt, Fabl . 
Dread of death hangs over the mere natural man, and, le 70 
the hand-writing on the wall, d amps all his jollity. 4th. x0 
It would be enough to damp their warmth in ſuch pura, % 
if they could once reflect, that in ſuch courſe they will be me | 
to run upon the very rock they mean to avoid, © Siviſh 
3, Lo weaken; to abandon, | os 
A ſott body damperb the found much more than a hu, 
„ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, N15, a 
- Unleſs an age too late, or cold es o! 
Climate, or years, damp my intended wing f 
epreis'd. — Milton's Paradiſe I. . u. * 
Da'MPiSHNESS. 7. ſ. [from damp.} Tendency to welds; 
foggineſs; moiſture. | to 
: hath been uied by ſome with great ſucceſs tomaketier 10 
walls thick; and to put a lay of chalk between the hit Dx 
take away all Jampijhneſs, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory,N* 977+ ch 
Da'MPNESS. N. J trom . Moiſture; fogginels, Da“ 
Dor need they fear the dampreſs of the ſky at 
Should flag their wings, ana kinder them to fly; ro 
Twas only water thrown on fails too dry. Dod.) Da's 
By ſtacks hiv often have very great loſs, by the damped or 
the ground, which rots and ſpoils it. Mortimer”s Huan ' Dx 
Da'MeY. adi. from damp.] Dejected; gloomy ; ſorrows. de 
The lords did diſpel dampy thoughts, which the eder. fir 
brance of his uncle might raile, by applying him win” b. 
cites and diſports. | 25 Hau. 5 
DAMsEL. 2. /. [ damoiſclie, French. 
1. A young gentlewoman ; a young woman of diſtincuon: I | 
only uted in verſe, a | | to 
_ Kneeling, I my ſervant's ſmiles implore, - o 
And one mad dampel dares diſpute my pow Tr. Prat 
2. An attendant of the better rank. „„ | 
With her train of dam/els the was gone 2 7 
In ſhady walks, the ſcorching heat to un. Df ene 
3. A wench ; a country laſs. OT - 
The clowns are whorematters, and the e mos | 
985 Gay's Preface to What D 5 
Dx'usox. z. ſ. [corruptly from damaſcene.] A im vu Dar; 
plum. See DAMASCENE. | = ou 
My wite deſir'd ſome damſons, 010 1 
And made me climb with danger of my lite. 4, tis 
Dax. . / [from dominus, as now d in Spaniſh, aud 120 det 
Italian, from d mind.] The old term of hunour tot 1 Dez 
we now tay maſter. 3 BN. tu! 
This whimpled, whining, purblind, waywue 196 4 4 
This Signor June giant dwarf, dan Cupid. Wes F 
Dick, it this ſtory pleaſeth thee, +»; tu for 
Pray thank dan Pope, who told it me. Fun 
To DANCE. v. n. [danſer, Fr. dancar, Span. a5 lot 1 
from tanza, Arabick, a dance; as Junius, whole Daz 
from Greek, thinks, trom 3:52. } - per. 
1. To move in meaſure; to move with ſteps corretpend 
the ſound of inſtruments. de Joh b\ 
What ſay you to young Mr. Fenton? He capers, 17575 I 
he has eyes of youth, he writes verſes. hw" 
To DANCE Attendance. wv. a. To wait with ſupptse : 
obſequioutnels. | * che 284 1 
Men are ſooner weary to dance attendance at wed a l 
foreign lords, than to tarry the good leilure of —_ 7 ton 
giltrates. Hs R aire? "7% P 
8 | [ck 


5 It upbraids you 
To let your father's friend, for three long 
Thus dence attendance for a word of audicnc 
To DANCE. v. a. ns 7 
1. To make to dance; to put into a lively motion. 
Thy grandſire low d thee well; _— 
Many a time he daxc'd thee on his Knee. 
heart, 


That I ſee thee here, 
Than when I firſt my wedded miſtreſs [4 ue. 


ths, 
mon 95 


b. 


Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned incelt, Sha#, Hamlet. 


Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt” 
Beſtride my threſhold, * Shakeſpeare 


4 back. fick 
bay, ANCh: Toy” muſick. | | 
cone, v ef cum, round about the oak of Herne the 
Our Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
. burn: „ ourableſt part of talk is to give the occaſion, and 
3, The oderate and paſs to ſomewhat elle z for then a man 
chr zun to m | Bacon, Eſuy 33. 
the dance. | 
gut you perhaps expect a modiſh feaſt, AS 
With am'rous ſongs and wanton dances grac d. Dryden. 
Ws DANCER. 2. / [from dance.) One that practiſes the art of 
nan . 5 ; 
ax an, He at Philippi kept 
* His word e en like a dancer, while I ftrook 
"IN The lean and wrinkled Caſſius. Shakeſpeare. 
© Muſicians and dancers! take ſome true 
With theſe your pleaſing labours 3 tor great uſe 
NE As much wearineſs as perfection brings. * - Comma 
As be earl was fo far from being a good dancer, t . | 
e hath Wald —.— in theſe 8 e eee +. | 
_ om . 
c or dancers on te een be ar ene haf Math. 22 
"I He, perfect dancer. climbs the rope, 2 
. And dalances your fear and hope. | Prior. 
of Nature, I thought, perform'd too mean a part, 
= Un Forming her movements to the rules of art; 
NY And, vex'd, I found that the muſician's hand 
ks Had o'er the dancers mind too pa command. Prior. 
Da NCINGMASTER. 7, . Lance an maſter. | One who teaches 3 
1.31 dancing. == 10 ; | 
RY derbe al were taught their apes tricks by a dancingmaſter. 
oy Rs | L' Eflrange. 
The legs of a dancingmaſter, and the fingers of a mutician, | 
f. fall, as it were, naturally, without thought or pains, into re- 
i'r ar and admirable motions. © Lecke on Underftanding, 4. | 
Mun. - PANCINGSCHOOL. 1. J. [dancing and ſchool.] The ichool 
Light where the art of dancing 18 taught. | . 
ks They bid us to the Englith dancing ſchools, 
And teach lavolta's high, and ſwift couranto's; | 
« Fable, Saying our grace is only in our heels. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
| A certain Egyptian king endowed a dancing ſchool for the 
Aing th inſtitution of apes of quality. 25 L' Eftrange. 
halatons DaxDELION. 2. /. [dent de lion, French. ] The name of a 
chete i nt. | EF Ds 
hotter i 15 agrees in all reſpects with the hawkweed, but only in 
dra. its having a ſingle naked ſtalk, with one flower on Lo 
d. top. | 5 05 | war. 
Os. M0 For cowllips ſweet, let dandelions ſpread; -- 
| For Blouzelinda, blithſome maid, is dead! Gay's Paſt. 
Mata. Da'8DIPRAT. 1. /. (dandin, French. ] A little fellow; an| 
„ urchin: a word uſed lometimes in fondneſs, ſometimes 1n | 
ash contempt. | | | | e 
elence, % DANDLE. v. a. [dandelen, Dutch. ] . 5 
Alkin, 1. To ſhake a child on the knee, or in the hands, to pleaſe and | 
e has nude quiet him. | LETS 78 ek 3 
2 proſhen Then ſhall ye ſuck, and ſhall be borne upon her ſides, and 
# hours, be dand!ed upon her knees, ee 
Sermon 19, Thy little brethren, which, like fairy ſprights, | 
ces 2 0 Ott !kip into our chamber thoſe {lweet nights, 
au. $3 And, Kits d and dandl'd on thy tather's Knee, . 
Were brib'd next day to tell what they did fee. Donne. 
Courts are but ſuperficial ſchools to dandle fools. Wotton. | 
4 Sporting the lion ramp'd, and in his paw _ | 
vf the rail Daudled the kid. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iv. I. 344. 
e, Fabu f. Motion occaſions fleep, as we find by the common ule of | 
u, and, lle rocking trow ard children in cradles, or dandling thein in their | | 
V. Ann. nurſes arms. 5 5 Temple. 
ich purtuts 2. To fondle; to treat like a child. 5 
' will be me Des Their child ſhall be advanc'd, DOE 
Srv) And be received for the emp'ror's heirg © © 
WR And let the emperor damdle him for his own.  Shakeſp. | 
an ahl. - They have put me in a i gown, and a gaudy fool's cap; 
gry, N 15 and I am aſhamed to be dandicd thus, and cannot look in the 
8 glals without bluſhing, to fee niyſelt turned into ſuch a little 
3 pretty matter. Adaliſons Guardian, N 113. 
10% n. 3: Jo delay; to procraſtinate; to proiract by trifles. 


0 wetnds; 


to mabe ber 
the bricks, U 
tor, N* 93%» 
rginehs. 


) fly; 
Dryden.) 
„e dompne/id 
s ile. 
„ ſorrowiil- 
h the temen 
im with cla, 
Harra. 


ſtin don: 
8 par. 


| Devens L 


elt wichen 
it D's: 605 * 
A ima 19 


> p . 
ih, ays 8 : 
our tor m.!“ 


Ward bos. 
pid. Stele! 
Priar 45 
1. as ſome 5 
no loves 108” 
* 10 0 
wank? 
corre!pol 
» N. 1 
-apers, l —— 
Fee. Fas : 
f — 815 4 
1 ſupp? 
| e 1 
co at the g 


of thelſ ow! 
Rai bs £30” 


hs, 
dence U 1. 


notion. 
„ Sele 


8. 
pt' heart, 
(aw (aun, 


deare ; 


DAN 


lunes the walignity of the infeRing vapour danceth 
yapeſtlencedthe Bircon's Nataral Nye, Ns 333. 
From the verb.] A motion of one or many in 


Captains do to dandle their doings, and dally in the ſervice 
to them committed, as if they would not have the 2 
Spenjer on Ireland. 


Da"DLER. u. ſ. {from daudle.] He that dandles or fondles 


{abdued. 


children. 


Dax bRurp. u. /. [often written dendriff,, from xan, the itch, | 
„ filchy.] Scabs in the head; lcurf at the 


«ul drop, ſordid 
roots ot the hair. 


DaxEWoRr. x. ſ. A ſpecies of elder ; called alſo dwarf-elder, 


or wallwort. | 


DANGER. u.,. [ danger, 


tron N, ., death, to wl 
bard; peri). I 


They that fail on the ſea, tell of the danger. Ecclus. xliii. | 
be Acts, x. 27. 
I dare pawn down my life for him, that he hath writ this 


Our craft is in danger to be let at nought. 


to fe 


Ui 8 
Rar danger now from man alone we find, 

_ ban from the rocks, the billows, and the wit 
*6VANGER. c. a. {trom the noun. ] To put in hazard; 

endanger, | | . Fog, 

Pompey's ſon ſtands up a 
For th . » 454+ . . 23 . 
me main ſoldier; whoſe quality going on, 
the fides o th? world may danger. 

*NGERLESS, adj 

Out nique M exe mp 

lle thew f 

Un others in dangerou 

ictns, 
Dyxgrrovs 

tull ot danger. 


t trom Gangez'. 


5 Tan ot an ill tongue is dangerous in his city. Ecclus. 
men countel me to take away thy life, likely to bring 
t dangerous and wicked effects. Sidney, b. il. 


ryden. 
(from dangerous.) Hazardoully ; 


ch nothing bu 
Aa te de l gur half the war, 
ud the leſs dangerous part is left behind. 
*NCEROUSLY. gau. 
Flloutly; with danger, | 
yet fr your fon, ble it oh, belive i, 
dals roufly You have with him prevail'd, 


D 


not molt mortal to him. Shakejpeare's Ceriolanus. | 


A fort ot no h 
Hare * naughty perſons 
pradis'd dangere:/ly againſt v f | 
Yaling with gere/ly againit your ſtate, 
is juſt with God to permit 


U wrely, to fall m 


oft dangerouſly. 
Meh fays Telehlla, 4 
ck, Was 
and phetr 
17 — : : 
itwere fo; which but to think were pride, 


der 41 conſtant love would dangeroufly be tried. 
perl. N Ess. 3. 


97 
Uthe 


D 


ll not need to mind von of 


425 
5 bangle, dangi: 


:] To havg love and quivering. 


el my attection to your honour, and to no other pretence 
7 Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


wind. Waller. 


Shakeſpeare. 
from danger.) Without hazard; with- 


Itewed no leis magnanimity in dangerleſs deſpiſing, 

s aſtecting the multiplying of king- 
; | Sidney. 
adj. [from danger.) Hazardous; perilous ; 


witches and with conjurers. Shak. Hen. VI. 
t!hute, which think they ſtand 
# ene 's Fundamen. 
A noble lady, being dangerou 
oy the oracle adviſed to apply her en. to 5 m 
a Peacham on Poetry. 


1d dang 2 
Lirem daxgeij aus.] Danger; hazard; 


of diteates be, va you gf judging of e 
TD ANGLE ie nobleneſs of that part affected. oyle. 


trom bang, according to Skinner; as 


LWOLR. u. Fr. of uncertain derivation. Skinner 
derwes 1t trom damuu;, Menage from angaria, Minſhew | 
ich Junius ſeems inclined, ] Riſque | 


to 


__ My lliding chariot ſtays. 


| DA'NKISH. adj. 


DAR 


Go, bind thou up yond dangling ap cocks. © Shakeſd, 
He'd rather on 4 gidbet dangle, ix © re 75 | 
Than miſs his dear delight to wrangle. Hudibras, p. ui. 
Codrus had but one bed; ſo ſhort to boot, 


That his ſhort wife's ſhortlegs hung dangling out, Dryd. 
With dangling hands he ſtrokes th' imperial robe, 
And with a cuckold's air commands the globe. Smith. 
But have you not with thought beheld 

The {word hang dangling o'er the ſhield,  Preor, 

2. To hang upon any one; to be an humble, uſeleſs, harmleſs 

follower. | | 
The preſbyterians, and other fanaticks that 

them, are well inclined to pull down the preſent el rover 
W 


ment. . 
Da'NGLER. u. ſ. [from dangle.) A man that hangs about 
women only to walte time. 5 SSRN | 

A dangler is of neither ſex. Nalpb's Miſcel. 
DANK. adj. {from tuncken, Germ. Skinner.) Damp; hu- 
mid; moiſt; wet. | SI 
He here the maiden ſleeping found, | 
On the dau and dirty ground. _ Shakeſpeare. 
Yet oft they quit 3 | 

The dank, and, riſing on ſtiff pinions, tour ; E 

The mid aereal ſky. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. I. 440. 
| Through each thicket, dank or dry, SE 
Like a black miſt, low creeping, he held on 


Lawrence, of virtuous father, virtuous fon, 
Now that the fields are dank, and ways are mire, 
Where thall we ſometimes meet, and by the fire 

Help waſte a ſullen day? 

By the ruſhy-fringed bank, 

Where grows the willow and the oſier dank, 

© | Me, in my vwd 

Picture, the ſacred wall declares t' have hung 

My dank and dropping weeds , _ 
To the ſtern god of ſea. 98 35233 Aalton 
To waſh the IKins of beaſts and fowls herewith, would 

keep them from growing dank in moiſt weather. Greav. 

omewhat dank, EH IS; 

They bound me, bore me thence, | 
And in a dark and danlbiſb vault at home, 

There left me. i 2 of 

To Day. v. . [corrupted from dip.] To let fall ge 

| _ the water: a word, I believe, only uſed by auglers. | 

I have taught him how to catch a chub, by dapping with 


2 graſhopper. Malton s Angler. 
DarPA'TICAL. adj. [from dapaticus, Latin.] Sumptuous in 
DAPPER. adj. 


cheer. Bailey. 
without bulk. It is uſually ſpoken in contempt. 
And on the tawny ſands and ſhelves, | 
Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. 


never be governed till himſelf ſhould fit at the helm. 
| 1 8 L Eftrange. 
DxrPERLING. u. J. [from dapper.) A dwarf; a dandi- 


rat o : 


various colours; variegated ; ſtreaked ; imbricated: it is 
uſed chiefly of animals. 7 3 
My country neighbours do not find it impoſſible to think 
of a lame horle, "M1 they have run over all beings that are, 
and then pitch on dapple. JFF 
To DA'PPLE. v. a. | from the adjective.] To ſtreak; to vary; 
to diverſify with colours. . 9 
CTertes, ſaiq ſhe, I wot not how he hight; : | 
But under him a grey ſteed did he weild, 
Whoſe ſides with dappled circles were endight. Fairy Q. 
| The gentle day - 2 


1 Dapples the drowſy eaſt with ſpots of grey. | Shakeſpeare. | 


Hortes that are dappled, turn white; and old ſquirrels turn 
griſly.“ | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, No 85. 
| The lark begins his fliegt.. 
From his watch- tower in the ſkies, s 
Till the dappled dawn doth riſe. Milton. 
„ N I choſe | OT | 
The dappl'd pink, and bluſhing roſe, . + 
Jo deck my charming Cloe's hair. Prior. 


Ihe gods, to curſe Pamela with her pray'rs, . 
Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mares, Pope. 
8 fn. . A fiſh found in the Severn. - Bailey. 
To DARE. . . pret. 1 
Saxon; derren, Dutch. ] T 
not to be afraid; to adventure; to be adventurous. 
I ſay 'tis co 


now ?— Why, Hal, thou know'ſt, as thou art but a man, I 


dare; but as thou art a prince, I fear thee, 
I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more, is none. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


They are both hanged; and fo would this be, if he _ 
ſteal any thing advent'roull _ Shakeſpeare's Henry v. 
Neither of them was of 


gerous fact. . Haywood. 
| The father bore, it with undaunted ſoul, 
Like one who durft his deſtiny controul. Dryden. 


Deliberate and well-weigh 
cautious and to dare, as occaſion offers. 
e dare not build much upon ſuch a notion or doctrine, 
"till it be very fully examined. Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 
To DARE, v. a. To challenge; to defy. 5 
5 | I never in my lite 
Did hear challenge urg'd more modeſtly, 
Uuyleſs a brother thould a brother dare 


Io gentle exerciſe and proof of arms. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 


| Here ſhe ſtands : | 
Take but poſſeſſion of her with a touch; | 
I dare thee but to breathe upon my love. Shakeſpeare. 
He had many days, in this proud manner, come halt ſeas 


over; and ſometimes paſſing further, came and lay at the | 


mouth of the harbour, and, as it were, daring them to fight. 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Maſters of the arts of policy thought · that they might 


even dety and dare providence to the face. South, 
All cold, but in her breaſt, I will deſpiſe ; 
And dare all heat but that in Celia's eyes. Roſcommon. 
Tims! I dare thee to diſcover 
Such a youth, and ſuch a lover. Dryden. | 
Preſumptuous wretch! with mortal art to dare 
Immortal power, and brave the thunderer. Granville. 


ToDaRE Larks. To catch them by means of a looking-glaſs, 
which keeps them in amaze till caught; to amaze. 
Shrimps are dipped up in ſhallow water with little round 


nets, not much unlike that which is uſed for daring larks. | 


rend. 
Dryden. 


As larks lie dar'd to ſhun the hobby's ht 
hallenge. 


DAR E. 2. /. [from the verb.] Defiance; c 
Sextus Pompeius 
Hath given the dare to Cæſar, and commands 
The empire of the ſea. { 
Da'seruL. adj. [dare and full.) Full of defiance. 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, - 
And beat them backward home. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


| 


after | 


3 inclined to have dark coloured hair than flaxen, 
3. Blind; without the enjoyment of light. 


His midnight ſearch. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. I. 179. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
18 7. Gloomy; not chearful. 


II. Darknels; obſcurity want of light. i 


Errours. 
ntly into 


{dapper Dutch. ] Little and active; lively | 


Milton. 
A pert dapper {park of a magpye, fancied the birds would | 
| proper to continue fo. 


Ainſworth. | 


P | | 56S 
| DA'PPLE. adj. [from apple; as pommele.) Marked with 


I. To make dark; to deprive of 


; part. I have dared. [veannan, | 
o have courage for any purpole; | 


r. Dar'ſt thou be as good as thy word 5 
Shakeſpeare. 


chat temper as to dare any dan- 
1 
courage knows both to be 


4. Infernal A 


Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 


The laſt Georgick has indeed many metaphors, but hot 
fo daring as this; for human thoughts and paſſions may be 
more naturally aleribed to a bee thari to an inanimate plant. 

| Addiſon's Eſſays on the Georgicks, 

Tube ſong tos daring, and the theme too great. " 

, Grieve not, O daring 3 that noble heart. . 

DA&'RINGLY. adv. [from daring.] Boldly ; courageouily; 
fearleſsly; impudently; outrageouſly; : 


rior 


Some of the great principles of religion are every da 
openly and daring(y attacked from the reſt, Atter A 
| Your brother, fir'd with ſucceſs, 
Too daringly upon the toe did preſs. Halifax: 
DA'RINGNESS. #. 2 [from daring.) Boldneſs. | 
DARK. adj. [veonc, Saxon. | 
1. Not light; without light. e ; 
Fleance, his ſon, who keeps him . 8 ; 
_ Muſt embrace the fate of that dark hour. Shak. Macbeth. 
While we converſe with her, we mark 5 
No want of day, nor think it dark. - Waller. 


2. Not of a ſhowy or vivid colour. | * 
If the plague be ſomewhat dark, and the plague ſpread not 
in the (kin, the prieſt ſhall pronounce him clean. I it. xiii. 6. 
In Mulcovy itſelf the generality ot the people . 
le. 


Thou wretched daughter of a dart old man, 
Conduct my weary ſteps. Dryden and Lee's Ocdipus, 
4. ed. not tranſparent. Nt: 
5. Obſcure; not perſpicuous. 
What may ſeem dark at the firſt | 
more plain, 2 Hooker, b. 1. § . 
| Mean time we ſhall expreſs our darker purpoſe. Shak. 
6. Not enlightened by knowledge; ignorant. 
he age, wherein he liv'd, was dart; but he - 
Could not want ſight, who taught the world to fee. Deb 


„will afterwards be found 


Il men of dark tempers, according to their degree of 
melancholy or enthuſiaſm, may find convents fitted to their 
humours. Is Es. Acddiſon on Italy. 

DARK. 2. ſ. e 


| .. Come, thick night; ©: 
And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell, 
That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes; 
Nor Heav'n p 33 the blanket of the dark, 
d, hold! Sbaleſpea e Macbeth. 
Cloud and ever- during dark | 
Surrounds. me! from the cheartul ways of men | | 
Cut off. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iii. I. 45. 
Whereas ſeeing . light, and a tree medium, and a 
right line to the objects, we can hear in the dark immured; 
and by curve lines. Holder's Elements of Speech, 
2. Obſcurity; condition of one unknown. $2 
All he fays of himſelf is, that he is an obſcure perſon ; 
one, I ſuppoſe he means, that is in the dark, and thinks it 
|  Atterbury. 


To cry, Ho 


ant of knowledge. 
Till we ourſelves perceive 
we are as much in the 


5 by our own underſtandings, 
dark, and as void of I as 
| 1 


fore. | 5 3 cle. 
To DARK. v. a. [from the noun. ] To darken; to obſcure: 
obſolete. | 5 


Fair when her breaſt, like a rich laden bark 
With precious merchandize, ſhe forth doth la: 
— A —_ 3 7 ee oft doth dark | 
Her g ight, with ſmiles ſhe drives away. Spenſer. 
To DA LEN. 0:8, [from _— 5 289 by ae 7 
ight. 2 


Black with ſurrounding foreſts then it ſtood, + 


ddiſon, 


That hung above, and darten'd all the flood. 
Whether the darken'd room to mule invite, | 
Or whiten'd wall provoke the ſkew'r to write, Pope. 


2. To cloud; toperplex. | 
Such was his wiſdom, that his confidence did ſeldom darken 
his foreſight, eſpecially in things near hand. Pacers Hen. VII. 
3. To foul; to ſully. et | | We: 
The luſts and paſſions of men do ſully and darken their 
minds, even by a natural influence, Tillotſon, Serm. 4. 
To DA'BKEN. v. a. To grow dax. 8 
DA'RKLING. [a ras: rg as it ſeems, from darkle, which 
ghet J have never found.] Being in the dark; being without 
light: a word merely poetical. e 
O, wilt thou darkling leave me? do not fo, Shaleſp. 
3 * ONT A N E 
e varying ſhore o th* world. Shakefþ. Ant. and Cleop. 
ET IP The wakeful bird 9h. 5 . 
Sings darkling, and, in ſhadieſt covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Miltan's Paradiſe Loft, b. iii, 
Darling they mourn their fate, whom Circe's pow'r, 
With words and wicked herbs, from human ind - 
Had alter'd, and in brutal mages confin'd. Dryden Ain, _ 
DA'RKLY. adv. 3 dark.) In a ſituation void of light; 
obſcurely; blindly. _ V e 
For well you know, and can record alone, : TE 
What fame to future times conveys butdarkly down, Dryd. 
e oO 
1. Abſence of ligh lt. 5 VVV 
1 was upon the face of the deep. Gen. i. 2. 
I go whence I ſhall not return, even to the land of dark- 
we and the ſhadow of death, Fyob, x. 20. 


2. akeneſs. 
3. Obſcurit 7. $ 3 
fen en,, line eds 
N he inſtruments of darkneſs tell us trutlls; 
Win us with honeſt trifles, to betray us | IS 
In deepeſt conſequence. 2 Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
All the light truth has, or can have, is from the clearneſs 
and validity of thoſe proots upon which it is received: to talk 
of any other light in the underſtanding, is to put ourſelves in 
the dark, or in the power of the prince of darkneſs. Locke. 


$5. The empire of Satan, or the devil. 
Who hath delivered us from the power of r 


tranſlated us into the kingdom of his dear Son, Col. 1. 13. 
DAR KSOMuE. adj. [from dar.] Gloomy; obſcure; not well 
enlightened; not luminous. | | | 
He e him through a dark/ame narrow paſs, 

To a broad gate, all built of beaten gold. Fairy Queen. 
And her fair eyes, like ſtars that dimmed were | 


With darkfome cloud, now ſhew their goodly beams, 


— — — Spenſer. © 
You muſt not look to have an image; or the like, in any 
thing that is lightſome; for even a face in iron, red-hot, will 
not be ſeen, the light confounding the ſmall differences of 
lightſome and darkſome which ſhew the figure. Bacon. 
A darkſome cloud of locuſts, warming down, 
. Muſt eat, and on the ground leave nothing green. Milton. 
He here with us to be, Ts 
Forſook the courts of everlaſting day, ad, | 
And choſe with us adarkſomehouſe of mortal clay. Milton. 
Miſtaken bleſſing, which old they call, 
"Tis a long, nalty, dart ſome hoſpital.  Dryden's Juv. 
The darkſome pines that oer yon' rocks reclin'd, 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. Pope. 
DA'RLING. adj. | veohling, Sax. ] Favourite; dear; beloved; 
regarded with great kindneſs and tenderneſs. 


DRIN. adj. | from dare.] Bold; adventurous; fearleis; 
courageous; intrepid; brave; ſtout. 


"Ts not for a generous moe to countenance 
and injuſtice, even in his moſt darling favouiitss. 
| DE OY 


oppreſſion 
1 


L' Eliranges 
| 1 1127 


JJJVCCN f ZZ, WAR 


Have a care leſt ſome beloved notion, or ſome darling | 3. A mark in _— a line , to note a pauſe, oromiſſion. f | Your wives, your daughters, | 
ſcience, too far prevail over your mind. © Watts's Improvem. He is afraid of letters and characters, of notes and daſhes, | Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill 
DARLING, GH A favourite; one much beloved. which, ſet together, do ſignify nothing. Brown's Fulg. Err. Ihe ciſtern of my luit. Shakefj + Mer 
| | | Young Ferdinand they ſuppoſe is drown'd, | In modern wit all printed traſh 1s : 1 Now Aurora, 4anghter of the dawn . beth 
And his and my lov'd darling. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. Set off with num'rous breaks and daſhes. Saif. | With roſy luſtre purpled o'er the lawn 5 Poa 
| In Thames, the ocean's darling, England's pride, 4. Stroke; blow, 925 2. A daughter in law, or ſon's wife. v NICs 0%. 
3 I.!-ue pleaſing emblem of his reign does glide. Halifax. Stand back, you lords, and give us leave awhile. . 3. A woman. 
| She immediately became the Jarkas of the princeſs Sophia, she takes upon her bravely at firſt 4b. SValeſp. 


3 
| acob went out to ſee the darehters 
Addzjon's Freeholder, Ne 21. | DASH, adv. An expreſſion of the found of water dathed, 4. [ In poetry.] Any 3 ters of che land. Gen, xxx, 
| 5 


To DARN. v. a. [of uncertain original.] To mend holes by | Hark, hark, the waters fall; The penitent of a confeſſor. 
imitating the texture of the ſtuff, WY And, with a murmuring ſound, re you at leiſure, holy father, now; 
ö | | Will ſhe thy linen waſh, or hoſen darn ? Cay. Daſh, daſh, upon the ground, EE] be Or ſhall I come to you at evening maſs ? | 
| | | He ſpent every day ten hours in his cloſet, in darning his Jo gentle flumbers call. Dryden's Indian Emp. My leiſure ſerves me, penſive daughter, n 
| ſtockings, which he performed to admiration. —_Swift. | DA'ST ARD. ». /. [awvaprmga, Saxon. ] A coward a pol- | To DAUNT. v. a. I domter, French; py an * Shale. 
DoRN ET. 2. /. A weed growing in the fields. See GRASS. | tron; a man infamous tor fear. 5 diſcourage; to fright; to intimidate. »Tatin.] Je 
| He was metev'n now The cruelty and envy of the people |  _ Fairfax, whole name in arms through Euren g. 
_*  Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, | Permitted by our daſtard nobles, | | * And fills all mouths with envy or wich peace,” nings, 
= With hardocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo flowers, And ſuffer*d me by th' voice of ſlaves to be And all herjealous monarchs with amaze, *? 
HD Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow ; Whoop'd out of Rome. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. And rumours loud, which daunt remorelt K; 
| | In our ſuſtaining corn. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | Who now my matchleſs valour dare oppoſe ? | Where the rude ax, with heaved tiroke ings. My, 
| Want ye corn for bread ? How long will Dares wait his daſtard foes. Dryd, An. Was never heard the nymphs to daunt 8 
| Tas full of darnel; do you like the taſte? Shakeſpeare. Daſtard and drunkard, mean and inſolent; en Or fright them from their hallow'd OS 1 5 
| No fruitful crop the ſick ly fields return; Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy = | | Some preſences daunt and diſcourage us, when as +; 
ö But oats and darnel choak the N corn. Dryd. Paſt. In threats the foremoſt, but the laſt in fight. Dryden. us to a briſk aſſurance. G anwvilles Fes, 7 n 
N To DARRAIN. v. a. [This word is by Junius referred to Such bug- bear thoughts, once got into the minds ot chil- DAN TLESS. adj. {from daunt.] Fearlcts; 0. Ft 
| Aare: it ſeems to me more probably deducible from arran- | dren, make them daftards, and afraid of the ſhadow of dark- | not diſcouraged; | 1 : eelcd 
| ger la battaille.) | BY * neſs cver after. Locke on Education, F 138. Grow great by your example, and put on 
1. To prepare for battle; to range troops for Donn Curſe on their daſtard ſouls, they ſtand aſtoniſh'd. Addy. | The dauntle(5 ſpirit of reſolution. hakeſþ, King * 
Ihe town- boys parted in twain, the one ſide callingthem- | To Da'sTarD. v. a2. Toterrity; to intimidate ; to deſert _ Dauntlej; he role, and to the fight return d: ch. 
ſelves Pompeians, the other Cœæſarians; and then darrain- | with cowardice to diſpirit. ; | Wich tame his glowing cheeks, his eyes with fury bu: 
| ing a kind of battle, but without arms, the Cæſarians got the | I'm weary of this fleſh which holds us here | Dryden Vir * k 
. over-hand. |  Carew's Survey of Cornwall. And daſtards manly ſoul with hope and fear. Dryden. + He, not by wants or woes oppreſt ons, 
Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of York : To DA'STARDISE. v. a4. [from daſtaril.] To intimidate ; to Stems the hold torrent with a daurtlels breaſt. Drrdes 
_ Darram your battle; for they are at hand. Shak, Hen. VI. | deje&t with cowardice; to diſpirit ; to depreſs to terrify ; The utmott weight of affliction from minifterial. P 
2. To apply to the fight ; | to make an habitual coward, = and popular hatred, were almoſt worth bearing, for the cl 
I 'T herewith they gan to hurlen i 8 | He had ſuch things to urge againſt our marriage, of ſuch a dauntloſi conduct as he has ſhewn under it pal 
N Redoubted battle ready to darraine. Fairy Queen, b. ii.] As, now declar'd, would blunt my ſword in battle, Dal uxrTLZSSNTSS. 2. ſ. [from dauntleſs.] Fea lefineſs ; 
\=- DART. ». f. [dard, French.] | I I. And daſtardiſe m ap Dr den's Don Sebaſtian. | Daw. u. J. {tuppoſed by Skinner ſo named from his nets; b 
| | 1. A miſſile weapon thrown by the hand; a ſmall lance. | DA'STARDLY. adj. From laſtard.] Cowardly ; mean; ti- | Junius to be corrupted from dawl; the German jy = 
| Here one is wounded or {lain with a piece of a rock or] morous. | | l, in the Bavarian dialect, having the fame fignikcato / 
flint; there another with a dart, arrow, or lahce. Peacham. | This way of brawl and clamour is ſo arrant a mark of a | The name ofa bird. h we 
Oieerwhelm'd with darts, which from atar hey fling, daſtardly wretch, that he does as good as call himſelf ſo that Il will wear my heart upon my ſleeve, | | 
Ihe weapons round his hollow temples ring. Dryd, An. _ ules it. 3 | | L'Eflrange. | For daws to peck it. Sbaleſpeare: Othely 
8 * poetry. ] Any miſlile weapon. Das rARDY. n./. [from daſtard.] Cowardlineſs; timorouſ- / If death do quench us quite, we have great wrong, 
To DaRT. v. 4. (from the noun. ] RT 1 33 5 That das, and trees, and rocks thould laſt fo long, 
1. To throw offenſively. IXI Da rARN. . /. [from date.] An officer of the Chancery of When we mult in an inſtant paſs to nought. Davie 
lle whets his tuſks, and turns, and dares the war Rome, through whoſe hands moit benefices paſs. Did. The loud gary, his throat diſplaying, draws ; 
Th' invaders dart their jav'lins from atar. Dryden's An. | DATE. u. ſ. Tarte, Fr. from datum, Latin.]]i The whole aſſembly of his fellow dazws. al 


Pan came, and aſk'd what magick caus'd my ſmart ; 1. The time at which a letter is written, marked at the end * | DAWEK. x. . A cant word among the workmen for thats 


| Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart. Pope. | the beginning. 3 | or inciſion in their ſtuff, 3 
22. To throw; to emit; as the ſun darts his beams on the earth, | 2. The time at which any event happened. {| _ Obſerveif any hollow or dawks be in the length. Mexen, 
Jo DAR r. v.n., To fly as a dart; to let fly with hoſtile in-] 3. The time pn ge ens when any thing ſhall be done, _ | To Dawk. v. a. To mark with an inciſion. | 

e tention. - f . 1 3 is days and times are paſt, | 7 Should they apply that fide of the tool the edge les on, 

9 Now, darting Parthia, art thou ſtruck. Shakeſpeare. And my reliance on his fracted dates I the {wift coming about of the work wonld, where à {mall 

Jo DASH. v. a. | The etymology of this word, in any of its Has (mit my credit. Shakeſpeare's Timon. | regularity of ſtuff ſhould happen, jobb the edge in'o the tuff, 

ſenſes, is very doubttul. | ; . ] | | My father's promiſe ties me not to time; I and ſo daaof it. Moon Mechanical Fxerciſi. 

1. To throw any thing ſuddenly againſt ſomething. | And bonds, without a date, they ſay are void. Dryden. | To DAWN, v. x. \ ſuppoſed by the etymologiſts to havebern 

If you dafh a tone againit a ſtone in the bottom of the | 4. End; conclution, EEE) originally to dayen, or advance towards day.] . 
water, it maketh a ſound. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, No 792. What time would ſpare, from ſteel receives its date; 1. To grow luminous; to begin to grow light. | 

A man that cuts himſelf, and tears his own fleſh, and | And monuments, like men, ſubmit to fate, Pope. I have been troubled in m fleep this night; 

. daſhes his head againſt the ſtones, does not act ſo unreaſonably | 5. Duration; continuance. 74 1 5 3 But daauning day new comfort hath intpir'd. Shale. 
e = Ss Tullotſon, Sermonx.| Could the declining of this fate, O friend, | As it began to dae, towards the firſt day of the vt, 
2. To break by colliſion. Our datetoimmortality extend? Denham. came Mary Magdalene to ſee the ſepulchre. Matt. xxv:i. i. 
They that ſtand high, have many blaſts to ſhake them; | ;ͤĩ pr ro abogs All night J flept, oblivious of my pain; 

And, if they fall „they daſh themſelves to pieces. Sp. From the conflagrant maſs, purg'd, and refin'd, V 8 and Phoebus ſhin'd in vain. F,. 

DPDavicd's throne ſhall be like a tree, . New heav*ns, new earth, ages ot endleſs date, I2. Toglimmer obſcurely. ; 

Spreading and overſhad'wing all the earth; I _ Founded in righteouſneſs, Multon's Paradiſe Lot.] A Romanilt, from the very firſt dawning of any notions 

Oras a ttone, that ſhall to pieces daſh _ Is. [from da&hlus.} The fruit ofthe date- tree. | in his underſtanding, hath this principle conttanty incul- 

All monarchies beſides throughout the world. Par. Reg. | Hold, take theſe keys, and fetch more ſpices, nurſe. | cated, viz. that he muit believe as the church. Locke, 

3. To throw water in flaſhes. 3 5 [. hey call for dates and quinces in the paſtry. Shakeſp. | 3. To begin, yet faintly; to give ſome promiſes of lutire or 

Daſbing water on them may prove the beſt remedy. Mortim. Darte-TRree. u. f. See PALM, of which it is a ſpecies. eminence. £6 5 8 8 
4. Tobelpatter; to beſprinkle. 8 . To DATE. v. a. [trom the noun.] To note with the time at! While we behold ſuch dauntleſs worth appear 
| Ws This tempeſt, | | which any thing is written or done. ES 1 In dawning youth, and ſouls o void of fear, DH. Zn, 
Daſbing the nean of this peace, aboded I TIis all one, in reſpect of eternal duration yet behind, whe- Ty hend ſtrikes out ſome free deſign, Rs 
The ſudden breach on't. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. | ther we begin the world ſo many millions of ages ago, or date | When life awakes and-dazvns at every line, Pas. 
5. To agitate any liquid, ſo as to make the ſurface fly off, | fromthelate era of about ſix thouſand years. Bentley's Serm. | DAWN. n./. {trom the verb.] 5 
At once the bruſhing oars and brazen pro, To all their dated backs he turns you round | | 1. The time between the firſt appearance of light and the lan 
Daf up the ſandy waves, and ope thedepths below. Dryd. Theſe Aldus printed, thoſe Du Sucil has bound. Pope. | riſe, reckoned from the time that the fun comes within eight» 
6. To mingle; to change by ſome ſmall admixture, | DA'TELEss. adj. [from date.] Without any fixed term. | teen degrees of the horizon. 
Fo, Hight Whacum, bred to daſb and draw, | Ihe fly-flow hours ſhall not determinate ____ Then on to-morrow's daun your care employ, 
Not wine, but more unwlioleſome law. Hudibras, p. ii. | The dateleſslimit of thy dear exile. Shakeſpeare's Rich. II.] To fearch the land, and where the cities lie, 
I take care to daſh the character with ſuch particular cir- | DA'TIVE. adj. [dativus, Lats] OY And what the men; but give this day to joy. Dryd. s, 


cumſtances as may prevent ill-natured applications. Adds. | 1, [In grammar. } The epithet of the caſe that ſignifies the | 2. Beginning; firſt riſe, + | f 
Several revealed truths are daſhed and adulterated with a | perſon to whom any thing is given. 5 1 heſe tender circumſtances diffuſe a dazvy of ſerenit over 

mixture of fables and human inventions, Spectator, Ne 580. 2. [In law.] Thoſe are termed dative executors who are ap- # the foul. e Gs 1 

| OS pointed ſuch by the judge's decree ; as adminiſtrators with 


7. To form or print in halte, carelelsly. But ch heir guiltleſs paſſion was, 


Never was daſb'd out, at one lucky hit us here in England. Ayliffe's Parergon. As in the datun of time inform'd the heat 
A fool, ſo juſt a copy of a wit. Pope's Dunciad, b. ii. 1.43. To DAUB. v. a. [dabben, Dutch; dauber, French.) | Ot innocence, and undiſſembling truth. Tann. 
3. To obliterate; to blot; to croſs out. | 1. To ſmear with ſomething adheſive. | I DAM. u. /. [vzxxz, Saxon.} | 
To daſh over this with a line, will deface the whole copy ex- She took for him an ark of bulruſhes, and daubed it with | 1. The time between the riſing and ſetting of the fun, called 
tremely, and to a degree that, I fear, may diſpleaſe you. Pope. | ſlime and with pitch rn. xxo. ii. 3. the artificial day. 15 
9. To contound; to make aſhamed ſuddenly; to ſurpriſe with | 2. To paint coarſely : „ Why ſtand ye here all the day idle? Matt. xx. b. 
name or fear. 8 | Halty daubing will but ſpoil the picture, and make it foun- | Of night impatient, we demand the day; 
* | LETT TT Co natural as mult want falle light to ſet it otf. | The day arrives, then for the night we pray: 
Dropp'd manna, and could make the worſe appear O Otavay's Orphan, Nedication. | The night and day ſucceſſive come and go, 
The better reaſon, to e and daſh | They ſnatched out of his hands a lame impertett piece,, Our laſting pains no interruption know. Black, Cre. 
M,Ltureſt counſels. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. I. 114. | rudely daubed over with too little reflection, and too much 9 = | Or object new 2 
Fs early enjon'd, ſome ſay, to undergo 585 hatte. Deyden , Dufreſnoy. Caſual diſcourſe draws on, which intermits 
This annual, humbling certain number'd days, | If a picture is daubed with many bright and glaring co- | Our day's work. Mrulton's Nu Loft, b. ir. l. 10. 
Io daſb their pride and joy for man ſeduc d. Par. Loft. | lours, the vulgar admire it is an excellent piece. Watts. 2. The time from noon to noon, called the natural day. 


An unknown hand ſtill check'd my forward Joys | 3. To cover with ſomething ſpecious or ſtrong, ſomething that How many hours bring about the day? VI 
Dab d me with bluſhes. Dryden's and Lee's Oedipus. | dilguites what it lies upon. | How many Sn will finiſh up the year? Shakeſp. Hen. Vl, 


To daſb this cavil, read but the practice of Chriſtian em- | So ſmooth he daub'd his vice with ſhew of views, Iz. Light; ſunſhine, 


perors. ; South. _ Heliv*dfrom all attainder of ſuſpect. Shakeſp, Rich. III. Let us walk honeſtly, as in the day; not in notige 15 
Nothing daſhed the confidence of the mule like the bray- | 4. To lay on any thing gaudily or ottentatioully, dee 2 Kum. aii. i, 
| ing of the als, in the very interim while he was dilating upon Since princes will 1 ſuch things, it is better they ſhould The Weſt yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of 44% 
his genealogy. 5s L' Eflrange, Fable 18. be graced with elegancy than daubed with coſt. Bacon's FF. | Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, . þ 
The nymph, when nothing could Narciſſus move, Let him be daub'd with lace, live high, and whore; Jo gain the timely inn. Shakeſpeare 5 Mahd, 
Still daſb d with bluſhes for her {lighted love. Add. Ovid. Sometimes be louſy, but be never poor. Dryden s Fuv. Around the fields did nimble lightning play, 
After they had ſufficiently blaſted him in his perſonal ca- 5. To flatter groſsly. | 5 Which offer'd us by fits, and ſnatch'd the ay: 

acity, they found it an ealy work to daſh and overthrow Let every one, therefore, attend the ſentence of his con- "Midit this was heard the ſhrill and tender 11 Prid 
Rim in his political. South's Sermons. | ſcience; for, he may be ture, it will not d huᷣ nor flatter, South. Of well-pleas'd ghoſts, which in the ſtorm did fiy. #7 
| Some ſtronger pow 'r eludes our ſickly will; IJ Dau. v. u. To play the hypocrite, | Yet are we able only to ſurve | Prix. 
t * our riſing hope with certain ill. Prior. | I cannot daubit further; : | Dawnings of beams, and promiſes of day. 3 

55 aſh the proud gameſter in his gilded car; | And yet I mutt. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 4. Any time ſpecified and diſtinguiſhed from other time; 

are the mean heart that lurks beneath a ſtar, Pope. | ADa'uBER. z. /. [from daub.] A coarſe low painter. | age; the time. In this ſenſe it is generally plural. 
To DASH. v. n. > | | What they call'd his picture, had been drawn at length by After him reigned Gutheline his heir, * 
1. To fly off the ſurface. = i . | the daubersotalmoitall nations, and ſtill unlike him. Dryden. The juſteſt man, and trueſt, in his days. Fa! x Fa 5 
I the veſſel be ſuddenly ſtopt in its motion, the liquor conti- Parts of different ſpecies jumbled together, according to I think, in theſe days, one honeſt man is obliged Pete, 
nues its motion, and da/hes over the ſides of the veſſel. Cheyne. | the mad imagination of the dauber, to cauſe laughter. Dryd. } quaint another whoare his friends. 1 
2. To fly in flaſhes with a loud noiſe. 75 A ſign- poſt dauber would diſdain to paint We have, at this time of day, better and me , Hit, 
On each hand the guſhing waters play, The one-ey'd hero on his elephant. Dryder's Fuv. Sat. | means of information than they had. Woodæv.“ e 
15 : | 5. Lite: in this ſenſe it is commonly plural He nv” 


* : 
And down the rough caſcade, while daſhing, fall. Thom. The treacherous tapſter, Thomas, 
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3. To ruſh through water fo as to make it fly. Hangs a new angel two doors from us, 8 days broke his ævord; that is, in his aubele life. 
Doeg, though without knowing how or why, | As fine as daubers hands can make it. Swift. 6. The day of conteſt ; the conteſt; the battle, 
8 wes boldly on, and daſh'd through thick and thin, | Da'usxy. . /. [from daub.] An old word for any thing | His name ſtruck fear, his conduct won the 9 
| "Through ſenſe and nonſenſe, never out or in, Dryden. artful. e ; He came, he ſaw, he feiz'd the ſtruggling prey. of: 
A Das. 7. /. [trom the verb.! She works by charms, by ſpells, and ſuch daubry as this The noble thanes do bravely in the war 
1. Colliſion. | is beyond our element. Sha efp. Merry Mia ese Windſor. The day almoſt itſelf profeſſes your's, . Mack, 
By the touch ethereal rous'd, _ | Da'usy, adj. [from daub.] Viſcous; glutinous; adheſfive. And little is to do. | Shabyſpeare $ 
The daſb of clouds, or irritating war, Not in vain th' induſtrious 2 ; Would you th' advantage of the fight de ay, Dad. 
Of fighting winds, while all is calm below With dauby wax and flow'rs the chinks have lin'd. Dryd. If, ſtriking firit, you were to win the day! 
They furious ſpring. _ Thomfon's Summer, 1.1100. Some the gall'd ropes with dauby marling blind, 7. An appointed or fixed time. 4 
2, Intuſion; ſomething mingled in a ſmall proportion. Or ſear-cloth maſts with ſtrong tarpawling coats. Dryd. Or if my debtors do not keep their %, 
There is nothing which one regards ſo much, with an eye DA'UGHTER, . ſ. [daubtar, Gothick; dobxeh, Saxon; dot- Deny their hands, and then refuſe to Pays De fo 
of mirth and pity, as innocence, when it has in it a daſh of | ter, Runick; dobter, German; dochter, Dutch, ] | I muſt with patience all the terms attend. 7 
folly. Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 247. | 1, The female offspring of 8 man or woman, $, A day appointed for ſome commemoration Ti 
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70 DEAL. wv. a. [deelen, Dutch.) | j 


2. To ſcatter; to throw about. 


nd deals, in whiſtling air, his empty blows. | Dryden. 
To DEAL. wv. u. = Oh ag Tp vr 
1. To tratlick ; to tranſact buſineſs; to trade. 


Ihis is to drive a wholeſale trade, when all other petty 
2. Toa 


© hath in either. | 
3. To behave well or ill in any tranſaction, So | 
I doubtnot, if he will deal clearly and impartially, but that 


$. To act in any manner. 


5. To DEAL by. To treat well ar ill. 


So d did not ny exerciſe this providence towards his own | 
oops but he dealt thus alſo 43th other nations. Tillotſon. | 


All ſced is white in v:viparous animals, anq; ſuch as have 


To weep with them that weep, doth eaſe fome deal; | 

But ſorrow, flouted at, 1s double death. wary <4aby 
What a deal of cold buſineſs doth a man miſpend the bet- | 

ter part of life in! In ſcattering compliments, and tendering 

viſits: Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoveries. 
The charge, ſome deal thee haply honour may, 
That noble Dudone had while here he liv'd. 
Poſſibly ſome never ſo much as doubted of the ſafety ot 
their ſpiritual eſtate z and, if ſo, let them reſt aſſured, that 
they have ſo much the more realon a great deal to doubt ot 
it. | Sauth's Sermons. 
The author, who knew that ſuch a deſign as this could 
not be carried on without a great deal of artificeand ſophiſtry, 
has puzzled and perplexed his cauſe, by throwing his thoughts 
together in a ſtued confuſion. Addifon's Freeholder, Nv 31. 
3. The art or practice of dealing cards. | 

How can the mule her aid ſupport, 
Unikill'd in all the terms of art! 
Or in harmonious numbers put 

The deal, the ſhuffle, and the cut. FENG, 
4: [aeyl, Dutch. ] Firwood; the wood of pines, 
I have alſo found, that piece of deal, tar thicker than one 
would caſily imagine, being purpoſely Tn e betwixt 
my eye, placed in a room; and the clearer daylight was not 


Srwwift, 


only ſomewhat tranſparent, but appeared guns through a |. 


lovely red. oyle on Colours. 


3. To diſtribute; to dilpoſe to different perſons. 


Deal thy bread to the hungry, and bring the poor that are | 


caſt out, to thy houſe, | Iſa. lviii. 7. 
One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. Dryden. 
The buſineſs of mankind in this life, being rather to act 
than to know, their portion of knowledge is dealt them ac- | 
cordingly. Addiſon's Spectator, N 237. 
How Spain prepares her banners to unfold, A 


And Rome deals out her bleſſings and her gold. Ticketl, | 
- Had the philoſophers and great men of antiquity been pol- | 


ſeſſed of the art of printing, there is no queition but they 
would have made an advantage of it, in dealing out their 
lectures to the publick. Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 184. 
It you deal out great quantities of {trong liquor to the mob, 
there will be many drunk. JWWatts's Improwvem. of the Mind. 
Keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, 
Which Niobe's devoted illue felt, 


When hiſſing through the Kies, the feather'd deaths were | 
LINER _ Dryden's Fables. | 


ns dealt. | 
3. To give gradually, or one after another. | 
Ihe rightly mallet deals reſounding blows, 
"Till the proud battlements her tow'rs inclole. 
His lifted arms around his head he throws, 


It is generally better to deal by ſpeech than by letter; and 
by the mediation of a third, than by a man himſelf. Bacon. 


merchants deal but for parcels. 

They buy and ſell, they deal and traffick. 
between two perſons; to intervene... 2 
Sometimes he that deals between man and man, raiſeth his 
own credit with both, by pretending greater interett than he 


Decay of Piel. 


be will acknowledge all this to be true. Talon q Sermons. 
. Two deep enemies, 1 0 | : | 
Foes to my reſt, and my ſweet ſleep's diſturbers, 
Are they that T would have thee deal upon, CShakeſp. 


Such an one deals not fairly by his own mind, nor conducts 
his own underſtanding aright. . 


pPractiſe. 


* Suiters are ſo diſtaſted with delays and abuſes, that plain- | 
dealing, in denying to deal in ſuits at firſt, is grown not only | 


honourable, but alſo gracious. Bacon, Eſſay 59. 


The Scripture forbids even the countenancing a poor man | 
in his cauſe; which is a popular way of preventing juſtice,, 
that tome men have dealt in,though without that ſucceſs which | | 


they propoſed to themſelves in it. Atterbury's Sermons. 
pF arg all ſets of authors, there are none who draw upon 
themſelves more diſpleaſure than thoſe who deal in political 
matters. | 
True logick is not that noiſy thing that deals all in diſpute 
and ache ae to which the former ages had debaſed and 
confined it. | 7 | 
7. ToDEAL with, To treat in any manner; to uſe well or ill. 
Neither can the lriſh, nor yet the Engliſh lords, think them- 
ſelves wronged, nor hardly d-al? go, to have that which 
is none of their own given to them. Spenſer's Ireland. 
| Who then ſhall guide N 1 
Ilis people? Who defend? Will they not dea 


Worle ait his followers, than <vih him they dealt ? I 


| 1 S Milton. 
| If a man would have his conſcience deal clearly with him, 
he nniſt deal ieverely avith that. South's Sermons. | 


ButTI will dea7the more civilly 4v4th his two poems, becauſe 
nothing ill is to be ſpoken of the dead. Dryd. Fab. Preface. 


You wrote to me with the freedom of a friend, dealing | 


plainly ac me in the matter of my own trifles. Pope. 

Reflect on the merits of the caule, as well as of the men, 

who had been thus dealt wwith by their country. Swift. 
3. To Det with, To contend with. TS | | 
If ſhe hated me, I ſhould know what paſſion to deal with. 

. ; , : Sidney, b. TR 

Gentlemen were commanded to remain in the country, to 

_ govern the people, eaſy to be dealt xvith whillt they ſtand in 

rar. {SL Hayward. 

Then you upbraid me; I am pleas'd to ſee 12 855 

You're not ſo perfect, but can fail like me: 

I have no God to deal with. 

To DEA LBATE.w.a. { dealbo, Lat.] To whiten ; to bleach. 

DEALPA'TION. E. f. [dealbatio, Lat.] The act ot bleaching 

or whitening; rendering things white, which were not ſo 

before; a word which is now almoſt grown into diſuſe. 


preparing velieis, wherein it receives a manitold dealbation. 
DYALER, u. .. from deal. 
J. One that has to do with any thing. 

—__ Tiindit common with theſe ſmall dealers in wit and learn- 
ing, to give themielves a title from their fult adventure. 
2. A trader or traſſicker. 

Where fraud is permitted and connived at, the honeſt 
dealer is always undone, and the knave gets the advantage. 


| ulliver”s Travel;. 
. A perſon who deals the cards, | 
)EALING. . ſ. {from deal.] 
1. Practice; action. 
| What theſe are! | 
Whoſe own hard dzalings teach them to ſuſpect 


Fairfax. | 2, Intercourſe. 


4. Traffick; bulineſs, 


DEAMBULA'TION. #./. [deambulatio, Latin. ] The act of 


Gay. | 


Bacon, Efay 55. | 


And the laſt joy was dearer than the reſt. Pope. 
2. Valuable; of a lh rice; coſtly. 3 
| _ What made directors cheat the South Sea year? 
JI o feed on ven'fon when it fold fo dear. Pope. 


| 3 25 Locte. 
6. To DEAL in. To have to do with; to be engaged in; to 


Addijon's Freeholder, N* 40. 


Waits's Logic“. 


Dryden's Aurengxebe. | 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 10. 


Concerning the dealings of men, who adminiſter | | 
ment, and unio whom the execution of that law belongeth, 
they have their Judge, who ſitteth in heaven. Heoker, b. ii. 
But this was neither one pope's fault, nor one prince's 
deſtiny: he muſt write a ſtory of the empire, that means to 
tell of all their dealings in this kind, Raleigh's Efjays. 


It were to be wiſhed, that men would promote it to the 
happineſs of one another, in all their private dealings, among 
whole who he more immediately within their influence. Addy. 
3. Meaſure of treatment; rules by which one treats another. 
God's gracious dealings with men, are the aids and auxi- 

liaries neceflary to us in the purſuit of piety. Hammond. 


The doctor muſt needs die rich; he had great dealings in 
his way for many years. Swift's Bickerfiaff Detected. 


walking e broad. | 
DEA'MBULATORY. adj. [deambulo, Latin.] Relating to the 
ractice of walking abroad. | | 
DEAN. n. ſ. [decanus, Latin; doyen, French.] 
From the Greek word d; in Engliſh, ten; becauſe he 
was anciently fer over ten canons or prebendaries at leaſt in 
ſome cathedral church. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
As there are two foundations of cathedral churches in Eng- 
land, the old and the new. (the new are thoſe winch Henry 
VIII. upon ſuppreſſion of abbeys, transformed from abbot 
or prior, and convent to dean and chapter) io there are two 
means of creating theſe deans; for thoſe of the old foundation 
are brought to their dignity much like biſhops, the king firſt 
{ending out his Conge d elrre to the chapter, the chapter then 
chuſing, the king yielding his royal aflent, and the bithop con- 
firming them, and giving his mandate to inſtal them. Thoſe 
of the new foundation are, by 2 ſhorter courſe, inttalled by 
virtue of the king's letters patents, without either election or 
confirmation. This word is allo applied to divers, that are 
chief of certain peculiar churches or chapels; as the dean of 
the king's chapel, the dean of the Arches, the dean of St. 
1 chapel at Windſor, and the dean of Bocking ir 
ex, | 54 
The dean and canons, or prebends of cathedral] churches, 
in their firſt inſtitution, were of greut uſe in tae church: 
they were not only to be of countel with the biſhop tor his 
revenue, but chieffy for his government in cauſes eccletiaſt- 
cal. Ute your beſt means to prefer ſuch to thoſe places who 
are fit for that purpoſe. _ 
DE'ANERY. u. J. [from dean. 
1. The office of a dean. . 
royal, he made him his ſucceflor in that near attendance upon 
the king. „„ RO i Rs 
2. The revenue of a dean. 


Inſtead of the deans, make the dean ry double. Swwyt. 
3. The houſe of a dean. 6 5 
Take her by the hand, away with her to the 2 and 
diſpatch it quickly. Shakeſp. Merry Miwes of Windſor. 
DE*aNSHIP. 2. /. [trom dean. ] The office and rank ot a dean, 
EAR. adj. [>eon, Saxon. !] | : 

1. Beloved; favourite; darling. | 
= Your brother Glo'ſter hates you. 


Ihe dear, dear name ſhe bathes in flowing tears, 
Hangs o'er the tomb, Addiſon's Ovid, Metam. b. ii. 


3. Scarce; not plentiful; as, @ dear er. 9 
4. It ſeems to be ſometimes uſed in Shakelpeare for deer; ſad; 
hateful; grievous, „ „ 
"3 What tooliſh boldneſs brought thee to their mercies, 
Whom thou in terms ſo bloody, and fo dear, 
Haſt made thine enemies? Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
Let us return, ts | 
And ſtrain what other means is left unto us N 
In our dear peril. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
„ Some dear cauſe 5 
Will in concealment wrap me up a- While: 
When I am known aright, you thall not grieve 


Would I had met my deareſt toe in heav'n, | | 
Or ever I had ſeen that day. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Thy other baniſh'd fon, with this dear light 
Struck pale and bloodleſs. 
DEAR. 2. /. A word of endearment. 
WO % 25 That kiſs 
I carried from thee, dear; and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it &er ſince. 


N ; See, my dear, 
How laviſh nature has adorn'd the year. 


price. : 


O fleeting joys 


Such dearbought bleſſings happen ev'ry day, 
Forget not what my ranſom colt, * „ 
Nor let my dearbought foul be loit. Roſcommon. 
DE'ARLING, 2. .. [now written darling. ] Favourite. 
They do feed on nectar, heavenly wiſe, 
With Hercules and Hebe, and the reſt 


% 


DEARLY. adv. 
1. With great fondneſs. | | 3 
For the unqueſtionabie virtues of her perſon and mind, he 
loved her dearly. | Fg | 
2. At an high price. | En, 
It is rarely bought, and then alſo bought dear!; enough 
with ſuch a fine. Bacon. 
Turnus ſhall dearly pay for faith forſworn; 


My father dotes, and let him till dote on 
Fe buys his miſtreſs dearly with his throne. Dryden. 
To DEARN. v. a. [vynuan, Sax. to hide, ] To mend cloatts, 
See DARN, | 
DEaRNESS. z./. [from dear.] 
1. Fondneſs; kindneſs; love. 


heart hath holp to effect your enſuing marriage. Shakeſp, 
The whole — dedicated an altar to friendſhip, as to a 
goddeſs, in reſpect of the great dearneſs of friendſhip between 
them two. | Bacon, Efjay 28. 
He who hates his neighbour mortally, and wiſely too, mult 
roteſs all the dearneſs and friendſhip, with readineſs to ſerve 
im. . 
2. Scarcity z high price. | 8 2 ; 
Landlords prohibit tenants from plowing, which is ſen in 
the dearneſs of corn. I Savift. 
DY&ARNLY. adv. ['>eonn, Sax. ] Secretly; privately ; unſeen. 
Obſolete. | 
At laſt, as chanc'd them by a forreſt ſide 
To paſs, tor ſuecour from the ſcorching ray, 
| They heard a rueful voice, that dearnly cry d | 
With piercing ſhrieks. c. i. Han. 35. 


Tue thoughts of others. Slaleſp. Merchant of Venice. 


Fairy Queen, . ii 


Convel, 


Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


When he could no longer keep the deanery of the chapel- $ 
Clarendon. | 


Put both deans in one; or, if that's too much trouble, | 


oh, no, he loves me, and he holds me dear. Shakeſp. 3 
149. {In poctry.] The inftrument ot death. | 


| Sweet foul, take heed, take heed of perjury; - 


Lending methis acquaintance, yn, coma King Lear. [ 
Shakeſp. Titus Andronichs. | 


E 5 ol 
_ Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Go, dear; each minute does new danger bring. Dryden. | bed 


Duden. 
DE'aRBOUGH'T. adj. [dear and bought. ] Purchaſed at an high 


Of Paradiſe, dearbought with lalting woe. Milt. Par. LoP. | 


Becauſe we know not for what things to pray. Dryden. | 


Of Venus's dearlings, through her bounty bleſt. Spenſer. | 
from deux.] I fouls be deathle/s. 


Motton. 


And corps, and ſwords, and ſhields, on Tyber born. Dryd. 
My brother, I think, he holds you well, and in dearneſs of | 


South's Sermons. | 


1. e which makes food dear. 
n umes of dearib it drained much coin 
to furniſh us with corn from foreign rn 55 
There have been terrible years dearths of corn 
Pens ſtrewed * beggars; but dearthrarecomma.: by 
er climates, and our evils here lic n 
2. Want; need; famine. 3 . 
Pity the aearth that I have pined in, 
By longing for that food ſo long a time, Sbabe 
Ot every tree that in the garden grows Her, 
Eat freely with glad heart; fear here no dear, Nie 


thekir 4 
aten to | A 


3. Barrennels; ſterility, 
They have brought on themſelves that dearth of 
narrowneſs of imagination, which may be oblervec ;, © 
1 Hg Face e 
EARTI ATE. A. . [de and arti 5. 
disjaint; to diſmember. 7 . yl _ Lain.) 10 
ogy uf [deaß, Saxon. ] | Da. 
bo . e extinction of lite; the departure of the ſoul from te 


Yeo. | 
He is the Mediator of the New Teſtament, that br 
of death, tor the redemption of the tranſgreſſions ee 
are called might receive the promile of eternal . 
They ſay there is divinity in odd number, Se 7 
vity or death, Shakeſpeare's Merry Mives of , = 
* _ Death, a neceſlary end, 1 
Will come, when it will come. Shaleſp. Julius Cat 
0 He muſt his acts reveal, . 
| 2 _— A of his vital breath, 
0 lus laſt hour of unrepeating death, _ 1 
2. Mortality; deſtruktin n D Bu, 
| How did you dare 
£9 _ yen yen with Macbeth, | 
In riddles and affairs of death? Shak 410 
3. The ſtate of the dead. 3 eee Werke, 
> In {winiſh fleep SS PR. 
Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. Shak. Mata 
4. The manner of dying. e 
Thou ſhalt die the deaths of them that are ſlatn in the mag 
© of the fam e eee 
5. The image of mortality repreſented by a skeleton. 15 
I had rather be married to a Weath's head, with x bone i 
his mouth, than to either of thete. Shak. J.. cb. 9 Jn: j 
If I gaze now, tis but io ſee 1 
What manner of death's head "twill be, 


plot, wr 


* 


ee e When t ieee 25 
From that freſh upper ſcin; | 
The gazer's joy, and fin. _ 
6. Murder; the act of deſtroying life unlawfully, * 
As in maniteſting the ſweet influence of his mercy, on ths 
|. ſevere ſtroke of his juſtice ſo in this, not to lulfer 3 h of 
_ death to live. e Vac, Lay 1 
7. Cauſe of death. 33 Eg) does 5 
They cried out, and ſaid, O thou man of God, there i 
death in the pot. „„ 2 Aimgs, . 40. 
He caught his death the laſt couaty. ſeſſions, where heweull 
ga to ſee juſtice done to a poor widow woran. 40%. Sted, 
8. Deſtroyer. | | hs 
All theendeavours Achilles uſed to meet with Hector, wi 
be the death of him, is the intrigue which comprehends the 
battle of the laſt day. Pope's View of Evick Pate 


Dieathi inviſible come wing'd with fire; 
They hear adreadtul noiſe, ad ſtraighu expire, Dryden, 
Svunded at once the bow; and ſwiftly flies | 
The teather*d death, and hiſſes through the ſkies, Dryd, 
Oft, as in airy rings they ſkim the heat, _ 
The clam'rous plovers feel the leaden death, - Pipe, 
10. [In roars, he amnation; eternal torments, - 
Mie pray that God will keep us from all fin and wicked. 
| nels, from our ghoſtly enemy, and from everlalting deat5, 
TE (C Church Catecbun. 
DEATH-BED. 2. ſ. [death and bed.) The bed to which 2 H 
is confined by mortal ſickneſs. e 


Thou art on thy death-bed. - Shakejpeare's Othall. 
| Thy death-bed is no leſſer than the land, 

Wherein thou lieſt in reputation tick. Shakeſþ. Rich. Il, 
Theſe are ſuch things as a man ſhall remember u 
upon his death-hed; ſuch as ſhall chear and warm bis Nett, 
even in that laſt and bitter agony. South f Hermon. 

Then round our death-bed ev'ry friend ſnould run, 
And joyous of our conqueſt early won. Dryden's Fave! 
A death-bed figure is certainly the moſt humbling ug 
the world. PR Collier on the Value q Lit. 
A death-bed repentance ought not indeed to he negiectels 
pecauſe it is the lat thing that we can do. Atlan, 
Fame can never make us lie down contentedly o _ 


ed. ; . x . . : 
DE'aTHFUL. adj. [death and full.] Full of flaughter; . 
ſtructive; murderous. | 5 
Your cruclty was ſuch, as you would ſpare jus Hef 
deathjul torments. 8 e 
Tune itſelf, under the death/id ſnade of whote wings ® 
things wither, hath walted that ivory virtue of nature in 
and beaſts, and plants. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the d, 
Blood, death, and deathjul deeds are in that g, 
Ruin, deſtruction at the utmott point. Milan A 
3 hele eyes behold 3555 
The deathful ſcene; princes on 2 roll d. J. 
Drarklkss. adi. [irom death.] Immortal; zecke! 
everlatting. wa 
God hath only immortality, though angels ard -= p 


Their temples wreatl'd with leaves, that ll qa 
For deathleſs laurel is the victor's due. Dry 
Faith and hope themſelves ſhall die, Pro, 
While dJeathle/5 charity remains. ; 12 6 
DE'aTHLIKE. adj. [death and lite. ] Reſembling all mel; 
gloomy ; motionlets; placid; calm; peaceful; e 1 
reſembling either the horrours or the — of death. 
Why doſt thou let thy brave ſoul lie ſupprelt 
In deathlike ſlumbers, while thy dangers On. * 
A waking eye and hand? x 835 
A deatblile ſleep C! „ Par. II. 
A gentle wafting to immortal life! MIT F © 
On teas, on earth, and all that in them &#%» ul 
A deathlike quiet and deep ſilence fell. 
Black melancholy fits, and round her throws Poe 
A deatilthe lumber, and a dread repole. Ada 
Draru's-DOoR. [& t and dcor. | A near approach 
the gates of death, Tu 4%. Ir is now a lo P 1 d 
I mylelt knew a perſon of great ſanctity, who 3 
to death s- door with a vomiting. Tayior's Wor: aht ben 
There was a poor young woman that had 125 ; 
even to death's-door with grief for her lick boy front 
. „ halls* 
DE'aTHSMAN. u. ſ. [death and man.] Frecutaf gh. 
man; headſman; he hat, 3 eee 
He's dead? I'm only 1or — 8 
He had no other deathſman. Shakeſpeare * oy . 
As death/men you have rid this Ir Peſt 13 
D#&ATHWAaTCH, A. /. [death and watch.) ny lupe 
makes a tinkling noiſe like that of a watch, 
tioutly imagined to prognotticate death. 


DEARTH, . /. [trom dear.) 


44 Ga 
Tue ſolemn deathwarch click d the hour ſbe d) a. Wt 
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DEC 
One foot in ſea, and one on ſhore 

To one thing conſtant never. 
As for his diſmiſſion out of France, they interpreted it 
not as if he were detected, or neglected for a counterfeit de- 
cetver. ; Bacon's Henry VII. 


'I'hoſe voices, actions or geſtures, which men have not |. 


by any compact agreed to make the inftruments of convey- 
ing their thoughts one to another, are not the proper inſtru- 
ments of deceiving, ſo as to denominate the perſon uſing them 
a lyar or decetVer. South's Sermons. 


t is to be admired how any deceiver can be ſo weak to 


foretel things near at hand, when a very few months muſt 
of neceſſity diicover the impoſture. Sawijft's Predlictions. 
Adieu, the heart-expanding bow], 
And all the kind deceivers of the foul. Pope's Horace. 
DLCEMBER. . /. ¶ december, Latin.) The lait month of the 


year; but named december, or the fenth month, when the | 


year began in March. 
Men are April when they 
wed, 


woo, and December when they 

Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
What ſhould we ſpeak of, 

When we are old as you? When we ſhall hear 
Thie rain and win beat dark December. Shak. Qymbeline. 

 DECE'MPEDAL. adj. [from dacempeda, Latin. } Jen feet in 
length. : ; Diet. 

DECE MVIRATE, z. ſ. [decemviratus, Latin. ] The dignity 


and office of the ten governours of Rome, who were appointed 


to rule the commonwealth inſtead of conſuls. Their authority 

ftubſiſted only two years. F 

55 { 2. ſ. [decence, French; decet, Latin.] 

1. Propriety ot form; proper formality; becoming ceremony. 
h Thoſe thoutand decęncies, that daily flow 

From all her words and actions. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


decenct and gracefulneſs can be only in the particulars in 
doing the good. 1 Syrat's Sermons. 
Were the otfices of religion ſtript of all the external de- 


ceucies ot wor ſhip, they would not make a due impreſſion on 


the minds of thoſe who aſliſt at them. Atterbury's Sermons. 
She ſpeaks, behaves, and acts jalt as ſhe ought ; 7 
But never, never reach'd one gen'rous thought: 
Virtue ſhe finds too painful an endeavour, 
| Content to dwell in decences tor ever, 
2. Suitablenets to character; propriety, © 
; And muſt I own, the faid, my tecret ſmart? _ 


What with more decence were in ſilence kept. Dryd. An. | 
Ihe next conſideration, immediately ſubſequent to the 


— 


being of a thing, is what agrees or diſagrees with that thing; 
whit is ſuitable or unſuitable to it; and from this iprings the 
notion of decency or indecency, that which becomes or miſ- 
becomes. 3 South's Sermons, 
Sentiments which raiſe laughter, can very ſeldom be ad- 
mitted with any decency into an heroick poem. Addiſ. Spedt. 
3. Modeſty ; not ribaldry ; not obſcenity. ä 
| Immodeſt words admit of no defence; 


For want of decency is want of ſenſe. _ Roſcommon. 


DECE'NNIAL. adj, [from decennium, Latin.] What conti- 


nues for the ſpace of ten years. 
DECENNO VAI. 
DECENNO'VARY. I to the number nineteen. 
| Meton, of old, in the time of 
ſtituted a decennoval circle, or of nineteen years; the fame 
which we now call the golden number. Holder on Trme. 


Seven months are retrenched in this whole decennovary |. 
- progrels ot the epacts, io reduce the accounts of her motion 


and place to chole of the fun, Holder on Time, 
DE'CENT. adj. {decens, Lat.] Becoming; fit; ſuitable. 


Since there mut be ornaments both in painting and po- 


etry, if they are not necellary, they muſt at leaſt be decent; 


tumhat is, in their due place, and but moderately uted, Dryden. Þ 
_ DE'CENTLY. adv. [trom decent.} In a proper mauner; with 


ſuitable behaviour; without meanneſs or oitentation. 


They couid not decently refuſe aſſiſtance to a perſon, who 


had punithe:! thoſe who had inſulted their relation. Broome. 
2. Without immodeſty. : „ 
Pait hope of ſafety, twas his lateſt care, 8 
Like falling Cztar, decently to die. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 
He pertorms what friendſhip, juſtice, truth require; 
What could he more, but decontly retire ? 


ceived, . | 33 —_ 
Some errours are ſo fleſhed in us, that they maintain their 
intereit upon the deceptibility of our decayed natures. Glaud. 


 DECEPTIBLE. adj. [from deceit.] Liable to be deceived ; | 


open to unpolture ſubject to fraud. 

The firſt and father cauſe of common errour, is the com- 
mon infirmity of human nature; of whote deceptible condi- 
tion, perhaps, there ſhould not need any other eviction than 


the frequent errours we ſhall ourſelves commit. Brown. 
- DECE'PT1ON. 2. / Ldeceptio, Latin.] x 
1. The act or means of deceiving; cheat; fraud; fallacy. 


Being thus divided from truth in themſelves, they are yet 


farther removed by advenient deception. 


Brown's Valgar Errours. 
All deception is a miſapplying of thoſe ſigns, which, by | 


compact or inſtitution, were made the means of men's ſig- 
nitying or conveying their thoughts. 
2. The tate of being deceived. 
5 Reaſon, not impoſſibly, may meet 
Some ſpecious object by the foe ſuborn'd, 


DEcr'rrious. adj. | trom deceit.) Deceitful 
Yet there is a credence in my heart, 
That doth invert thꝰ atteſt of eyes and ears; 
As it thoſe organs had deceptious functions, 


Created only to calumniate. Shak. Troilus and Creffida. 


z apt to deceive. 


ceiving. | 
Dec bon adj. from deceit.] Containing means on de- 
| * 


ekit. ict. 
DECERPT. adj. Idecerptus, Lat.] Diminiſhed; taken off. Die. 
DECE'RPTIBLE. adj. | decerpo, Latin.] That may be taken 


DECE'PTIVE. adj. [from deceit.) Having the power _ --4 | 
t | 15 


oft. | ict. 
Duce'nPT1ION. a. f. [from decerpt.] The act of leſſening 


or taking off, Dit. 
DECERTA'T1ON. 7. /. [decertatio, Latin.] A contention 
a ſtriving ; a diſpute, Di 
DECE'SSION, . / [ decefſio, Latin.] A departure; a going 
r | 1 | Diet. 
To DECU/'RM. v. a. [decharmer, Fr.] To counteract a 
* charm; to diſinchant. | | 
Notwithſtanding the help of phyſick, he was ſuddenly 
cured by decharmmg the witchcratt. Harvey on Conſumpt. 
Jo DECIDE. wv. a. decido, Latin. 
1. To fix the event of,; to determine. 
The day approach'd when fortune ſhould decide, 
Th" important enterprize, and give the bride. Dryd. Fab. 
2. To determine a queſtion or diſpute, 
In council oft, and oft in battle tried, 


5 


Betwixt thy maſter and the world decide. Granville. 
Who ſhäll decide, when doctors ditagree, 
And ſoundeſt caſuiits doubt? Pope. 


N#'CiDENCE. 2. /. decido, Latin.) 
1. Lie quality of being ſhed, or of falling off. 
2. 1 kc act of talling away. 


M-n oblerving the decadence of their horn, do fall upon the 


Shakeſpeare. | 


$44 . [| decem and oem, Latin. ] Relating 52 


the Peloponeſian war, con- 


| Sweft. | 
DECEPTIBILITY. #.f. [rom decert.} Liableneſs to be de- | 


|Decr'sORY. adj. 


| South's Sermons. | 


42. 
And fall into deception unaware. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | _ 


conceit that it annually rotteth away, 
eth again, Brown's 2 
DEci'DER. 2. ſ. [from decide.] 
1. One whodetermines cauſes. 2 
I cannot think that a jeſter or a monkey, a droll or a pup- 
pet, can be proper judges or decidders of controverly. Watts. 
It is faid that the man is no ill decider in common caſes of 
property, where party is out of the queſtion, Swift. 
2. One who determines quarrels, 
DECTDUOUS. adj. [deciduus, Latin.] Falling; not peren- 
nia] ; not laſting through the year. 
In botany the perianthium, or calyx, is deciduous with the 
flower. | Quincy. 
DECIDUOUSNESS. #./f. [from deciduous.) Aptneſs to fall; 
quality of fading once a year. Ditt. 
DECIMAL. adj. {decimus, Latin. ] Numbered by ten; mul- 
tiplied by ten. | 
In the way we take now to name numbers by millions of 


and ſucceſſively renew- 
ar Errours, b. ll. c. 7. 


at molt, tour and twenty decimal progreſſions, without con- 


fuſion. Locke. 
To DECIMATE. v. a. {decimus, Latin.) To tithe; to 
take the tenth. G | 
DECI1MA'T1ON, 7. /. { from decimate.] . | 
1. A tithing; a ſeleCtion of every tenth by lot or otherwiſe. 
tiny, tor puniſhment. 3 
By decimation and a tithed death, _ | 
Take thou thedeſtin'd tenth. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
| A decimation Iwill ſtrictly make 
Ot all who my Charinus did forlake; _ 
And of each legion each centurion ſhall die. 
To DECI'PHER. v. a. [dechiffrer, French.] 


Dryden. : 


| Ut | x. Io explain that which is written in ciphers. 
In good works there may be goodnels in the general; but | 


Zelmane, that had the ſame character in her heart, could 
ealily decipher it; and therefore, to keep him the longer in 
ſpeech, detired to know the concluſion of the matter, and 
how the honeſt Dametas was eſcaped. | Siducy. 
Aſlurance is writ in a private character, not to be read, 
nor underſtood, but by the conſcience, to which the Spirit of 
| God has vouchſafed to decipher it. South's Sermons. 


| 2. To write out; to mark down in characters. 


Pape. 


Could I give you a lively repreſentation of guilt and hor- 
rour on this hand, and paint out eternal wrath, and decipher 
eternal vengeance on the other, then might I ſhew you the 

condition ot a {inner hearing himſelf denied by Chriit. South. 
Then were laws of neceſſity invented, that ſo every parti- 
cular ſubject might find his principal pleaſure, deciphered 
unto him, in the tables of his laws. {504105 e's | 
3. To ſtamp; to characteriſe; to mark, | 55 
FPuoou are both decipher d | Be 
For villains mark'd with rape. Shak. Titus Andronicus. 
4. To unfold; to unravel; as, 10 decipher @ perplexed affair. 
DECIPHERER, 2. . [from decipher.) One who explains 

writings in cipher. e 
DECr'SION. 2. /. [from decide.] 

1. Determination of a difference. 

: 8 Pleaſure and revenge | 
Have ears more deat than adders, to the voice 


of them, and their zeal to bring the matter to a decz/zon, are 
ſure arguments of the dignity and importance ot it. Woodav, 
War is a direct appeal to God for the deciſion of ſome diſ- 
pute, which can by no other means be poſſibly determined. 
INT „ Atterbury's Sermons. 
.. TCR 5 
5 The time approaches, : 
__ "That will with due deciſion make us know 
hat we ſhall ſay we have, and what we owe. 


JJ... Macbeth. 
Their arms are to the laſt deci/ion bent, 5 


2. Determination 


3. It is uſed in Scotland for a narrative, or reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the court of ſeſſion there. | | 
Decr's1vE. adj. [from decide.) 5 
1. Having the power of determining any difference. 
Such a reflection, though it carries nothing perfectly deci- 
ſicie in it, yet creates a mighty confidence in his breaſt, and 
{trengthens him much in his opinion. Atterbury”s Sermons. 
This they are ready to look upon as a determination on 
their fide, and deciſive of the controverſy between vice and 
ä 3 Rogers's Sermons. 
2. Having the power of ſettling any event. 
55 5 For on th' event, 1 
Deciſive of this bloody day, depends 
ahbe fate of kingdoms. | 


minating any difference, or ſettling an event. | 
Lace decide. ] Ab 
To DECK. v. a. | decken, Dutch.) 
1, To cover; to overipread. 
_ Ye mitts and exhalations, that now riſe 
From hill or ſteaming lake, duſky or grey, 
Till the ſun paint your fleecy (kirts with gold, 
In honour to the world's great Author, rite! 
Whether to deck with clouds th* uncolour'd ſky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhowers, 
Riſing or falling, ſtill advance his praiſe, Milt. Par. Loft. 
To drels; to array. ty 
Sweet ornament! that decks a thin 
Long may'| thou live to wail thy children's loſs, _ 
And ſee another, as I ſee thee now, 5 | 


She lets to work millions of ſpinning worms, 
That in their green ſhops weave the ſmooth-hair'd filk, 
To deck her ſons. | | 
3. To adorti; to embelliſh. _ 
But direful, deadly black, both leaf and bloom, 


Now the dew with ſpangles deck'd the ground, 
A. ſweeter ſpot of earth was never found. 
The god ſhall tohis vot'ries tel! 
Each conſcious tear, each bluſhing grace, 
That dec dear Eloiſa's face. 1 
DECK. 2. /. from the verb.] 
1. The floor of a ſhip. : | 
Her keel plows hell, TM 5 5 
And dect knocks heaven. Ben. Jobnſon. 
We have alſo raiſed our ſecond decks, and given more 
vent thereby to our ordinance, trying on our nether over- 
loop. | Kao Raleigh. 
f any, born and bred under deck, had no other informa- 
tion but what ſenſe affords, he would be of opinion that the 
ſhip was as ſtable as a houſe. 
On high-rais'd decks the haughty Belgians ride, 


Dryden 


Prior. 


2. Pack ot cards piled regularly on each other. 
Beſides gems, many other ſorts of ſtones are larly 
figured : the Amianthus, of parallel threads, as in the pile 
of velvet; and the Selenites, of parallel plates, as in a > 


millions of millions, it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or, | 


2. A ſelection by lot of every tenth ſoldier, in a general mu- 


Of any true deciſion. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Cręſſida. | 
'The great number of the undertakers, the worth of tome | 


And fortune labours with the vaſt event. Dryd. Aurengz. | 


| | Philips. | 
DEcr'sIVELY. adv. from deciſive.] In a conclufive manner. | 
DEC1'SIVENESS. #./. [from decifive.} The power of ter- 


eto determine or decide. 


placed, whichis a declarement of very different parts. 


divine.  Shakeſd. | 
Diecl'd in thy rights, as thou art ſtall'd in mine. Shakeſp. 5 
Milton. ö 


Fit to adorn the head, and deck the dreary tomb. Fairy . 


Glanvilles See, c. 11. 


Beneath whoſe ſhade our humble frigates go. Dryden, 
Day to night they bring, | 
With hymns and peans, to the Bowyer king : 
At ſun-ſet to their ſhip they make return, : 
And ſnore fecure on decks till roſy morn. Dryd. Iliad. 


DE'CKER, u. /. [from deck.} A dreſſer 
To DECLATM. v., 
0 IM. v. x. [declamo, Latin. 
ſpeak to the paſſions; to rhetoricate; 2 let Suez ty 
What are his milchiefs, conſul? You dec wn 
Againſt his manners, and corrupt your own, 5 
72 3 9 of novices and men of dea 
uſual for maſters t i n 
des of an argument. eee 


Dreſs up all the virtues in tl i 
de beauties 
claim aloud on the Ay. 


raiſe of goodneſs. Watt; h 
DECLAMER. 1. ſ. | trom 4 pomp One —_ "COMA. 
with intent to move the paſſions. es ſpeccles 
Your Salamander is a perpetual doclai mer againſt jea 
DECLAMA'T Jams ns Spetlator, Ne it 
drefled — Xe el LOO, e A difcourſe a 
; la * a let f "64 
of rhetorick. . : anus K ker pech A Plece 
The cauſe why declamations prevail ſo g is. 
men ſuffer themſelves to be delüded. 0 * my for tha 
Thou mayeſt forgive his anger, while thou makettuſs oh 
plainneſs of his declamation. Taylor's Rule of Living tj 


ede ber app 


Seth, 
on both 
Kaos. 
„and d.. 


DECLAMA'TOR, u. /. [ Latin, imer; 
rhetorician. * ä 7 
W ho could, I fay, hear this 
being fired at his noble zeal. 
DECLA'MATORY. adj. [declamatorius, Latin, } 
1. Relating to the practice of declaiming ; pertaining to dec 
mation; treated in the manner of arhetorician. Ig 
This a while ſuſpended his interment, and became 2 
dlamatory theme amongſt the religious men of that a c Fong 
2, Appealing to the 8 3 . 
He has run himſelf into his own declama 
almoſt forgotten that he was now letting u 
poet. . : \ 5 Dryduy 
DECLA'RABLE. adj. [from deelare.] Capable of proot. _ 
This is 4eclarabletrom the belt writers. Brgxuy's Vale.E 
DECLARA'TION. 2. J. [from declare. pats 
1. A proclamation or aftirmation; oral expreſſion; publicatic; 
His promiſes are nothing elte but declarations, wh: 005 
| will do for the good of men. Hooker, þ ; (2 
Though wit and learning are certain and habitudl pertee. 
tions of the mind, yet the declaration of them, whic n 
brings the repute, is ſubject to a thouſand hazards. Sb. 
There are no Where ſo plain and full declaraticns of bis 
e Fatah love to the tons or men, as are made in the Ge. 
el, | | Tillotſon ; 
2. An explanation of ſomething doubttul. gn « 
3. {In law.] Declaration (declaratio) is properly the fhewins 
— forth, or laying out, ot an action perional in any fuit, they 4 
i is uſed ſometimes tor both perſonal and real actions. Corte! 
Dec. a'RATIVE. adj. [from declare.) Making declraticy 
explanatory, | ; 
| he names of things ſhould be always taken from ſome. 


generous declamator, wit 
Tatler, Ne FY 


tory way, and 
p tor a moral 


* 


| thing obſervably declarative of their form or nature, Greer, 


2. Making proclamation, | | 
To this we may add the wax populi, ſo declarative on the 
ſame hide. e Scots Examiner; V.. 
DECLA'RATORILY. adv. [from declaratory. ] In the form of 
a declaration; not promiſſively; not in a decretory form. 
Andreas Alciatus the civilian, and Frzacifcus de Cordus 
have both declaratorily confirmed the fame. Vulgar Soars: 
DECLA'RATORY. adj, [trom declare.} Affirmative; exp. 
| tive; not decretory ; not promilſory. | 
Theſe bleſſings are not only declaratory of the good 
_ fure —_ uuns . yrs towards them, but likewiſe of the 
natural tendency of the thing. Tillotſon, Sernuu 
To DECLARE fy a. err Latin. . 5 Fo 
1. Io clear; to free from obſcurity. . 
I o declare this a little, we mult aſſume that the ſurfaces of 
ſuch bodies are exactly ſmooth. Boyle an Ciulears. 
2. To make known; to tell evidently and o al ; 
It hath been declared unto me of you, that there are con- 
tentions nan © 0 | 1 Cor, i. 11. 
T7 he fun by certain ſigns declares, 
Both when the South projects a ſtormy day, 
And when the clearing North will puff the clouds away, 
3 75 Dryden's Virgil's Georgicks, 1.620, 
3. To publiſh; to proclaim. | 
Declare his glory among the heathen. 
4. To ſhew in open view. 5 
Me area conſiderable body, who, upon a proper occasion, 
would not fail to declare ourſelves. | Addifon. 
To DECLARE. v. 2. To make a declaration; to prociarm 
4 ſomereſolution or opinion, ſome favour or oppotition. 
The internal faculties of will and underſtanding, decree- 
ing and declaring againſt them. Taylors Rule of Living Hog. 
dd is ſaid not to have left himſelf without witneſs in tue 
world, there being ſomething; fixed in the nature of men that 
will be ſure to telfify and declare tor him. South's Sermois. 
Like fawning courtiers, for ſueceſs they wait; 
And then come ſmiling, and declare for fate. Dada. 


1 Chron. xi. 24 


| DECLAREMENT. . /. [trom declare.] Diicovery; decius- 


— 


tion; teſtimony. f ä 
Cryſtal will calify into electricity; that is, a power to 2 
tract ſtraws, or light bodies, and convert the 5 tech 
ret. 
DECLA'RER, 2. /. [from declare.] A proclaumer; one tht 


makes any thing known. | 8 = 
DECLE'NSION. 7. ſ. [declinatio, Latin. 
1. Tendency from a greater to a leſs degree of excellence. 
A beauty-waining and diſtreſſed widow, og 
Ev*n in the afternoon of her beſt days, | 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To baſe declenfion. " Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
Take the picture of a man in the greenneſs and v:vacity 
his youth, and in the latter date and declen/iops of his drocp- 
ing years, and you will ſcarce know it to belong to the- 
perſon. | | Saut, Sa. 
2. Declination; deſcent. Fe 15 
We may reaſonably allow as much for the declerfien ot . 
land from that place to the ſea, as for the immediate heig 
of the mountain. Burnet's Theory of tbe Earth: 
3. Inflexion; manner of changing nouns. . 
Declenfion is only the variation or change of the terms 
tion of a noun, whillt it continues to ſignify che functiuns- 
| Clarke's Latin Cra. 


|DecLINaBLE. adj. [from decline.} Having variety ct 


minations; as, a declinable noun. 
DECLINA'TION.. 2. . {declinatio, Latin] . | 
1. Delcent; change from a better to u worle ſtate; dec. * 

The queen, hearing of the declination of 4 monarchy, [77 


it ſo ill, as ſhe would never after hear of his ſuit. Baru 
Hope waits upon the flow ry prime; 
And Summer, though it be lefs gay, | 
Vet is not look d on as a time Fair. 
Of declination or decay. 8 had, 
2. The act of bending down; as, a declination of the + 
3. Variation from rectitude; oblique motion; obuquree, act 
Suppoſing there were a declination of atoms, yet vi 
effect what they intend ; for then they do all decline, 1 
there will be no more concourſe than at they — 
larly deſcend. : Ray on 7 erde 
his declination of atoms in theirdeſcent, was it % 
neceſſary or voluntary. 
* of ir 


— 


ot cards. 


Ereau's Cofmologia, b. i. c. 2. 


4. Variation from a fixed point. 
There is no declination of latitude, nor daten 


rdua, 
ours. 


epret- | 


of the 


ces of 
lars. 


DEC 


| | dow vithſtanding what ſome have aſ- | 
deration of the pole, 2 Natural Hiſtory. 


ſed. e The variation of the needle from the true 
A Han fee to the Eaſt or Welt. 


declination of a ſtar we call its ſhorteſt | 
6, Un emu ee Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
m_ ow! J The declenſion or inflexion of a noun 
In gra ous terminations. ; 
100 Arden bf Plane ¶ in dialing, ] is an arch of the 
1. Deckt omprehended either between the 8 and the prime 
horipony cle, it accounted mon the 2 or dove ; or * 
the meridian and the plane, 1 accounted from the 
durcb or South. 1 . 
, TOR. 7. , L from decline. ] An inſtrument in dial- 
5 ing, by which the declination, reclination, 
Chambers. 


7 


and inclination Of planes are determined. 


here are ſeveral ways to know the ſeveral planes; but 


zelt is by an inttrument called a declinatory, fitted to 
he mn af pour lace. Moons Mech. Exer. 

75 DECLINE. v. 4 1 Jdeclino, Latin. ] 

„ Je 2 Ng kind embracements, tempting kiſſes, 
And with dec head into his boſom, 
Bid him ſhed tears, as being overjoy d. 

To deviate; to run into obliquities. 
* Neither alt thou {peak in a cauſe to decline after many, 
wie judgment. . Exod. xxili. 2. 
To ſhun; to avoid to do any thing. 
Jo ünk; to be impaired; to decay. 


at or exaltation. EN, 15 | 
4 perfect age, and fathers declining, the father ſhould 
as 2 ward to the {on. Lg 88 Shakeſpeare s King Lear. 
They'll be by th” fire, and preſume to know | 
What's done i' th' capitol; who's like to E 
Who thrives, and who declines. Shakeſpeare 5 Coriolanus. 
Sometimes nations will decline to low 
From virtue, which is ber ge. 2 no 8 
t juttice, and ſome fatal curſe annex d, _ . 
ke them of their outward liberty. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Waller. 


0 ppoſed to improve- 


hat empire muſt decline, 


Whoſe chief ſupport and finews are of coin. 

1 2 all acts of lite deſigns, | 

Not like ill poets, in the laſt declines. Dienbam. 
Thus then my lov'd Euryalus appears; a 

He looks the prop of my declining years! Dryden's An. 


Next that, is when autumnal warmth declznes; 
Fre heat is quite decay'd, or cold begun, 
Or Capricorn admits the Winter ſun, | 


Dryden's Virgil's Georgicks. | 


Faith and morality are declined among us. Swift. 
God, in his wildom, hath been pleated to load our declin-. 
xe years with many ſufferings, with diſcaſes, and decays of 
—_ OT Ree „ Savift« 
Y DIctINg. va. NE „ 
1. To bend downward; to bring down. 


And now fair Phoebus gan decline in haſte, | 


His weary waggon to the weſtern vale. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
And leaves 8 ſemblance of a lover, fixt | 
In melancholy deep, with head declin d. 
And love-deſected eyes. 

1 To ſnun; to avoid; to refuſe; to be cautious of, 


He had wiſely declined that argument, though in their com- 
Clarendon, b. viii. 


won ſermons they gave it. | 2 
Since the muſes do invoke my ow'r, 
I hall no more decline that ſacred bow'r, 


Where Gloriana, their great miſt: efs, lies. 

Though I the bufinels did decline, 
Yet I contriv'd the whole deiign, „ 
And ſent them their petition. Denham. |. 


If it hould be ſaid that theſe minute bodies are indillojuble, | 


becauſe it is in their nature to be ſo, that would not be to 


render a reaton of the thing propoſed, but, in eifect, to de- | 
Boyle's Hiſtory of Firmneſs. | 


due rendering any. n 
Could her mind have been captivated wah the glories of 
this world, ſhe had them all laid before her; but ſue gene- 
roalſly decline them, becaule the ſa the acceptance of them 
was inconliſtent with religion. Addiſon's Freebolder, NY 21. 
Whatever the 
De, they would purſue or decline. 3 
„ To modify a word by various terminations; to inflect. 
You decline muta, and conſtrue Latin, by the help of a 


tutor, or with ſome Engliſh tranflation. Watts's Improvem. | 
DrerrxE. 1. /. [from the ſubſtantive. ] The tate of tendency 


to the worle z diminution; decay. Contrary to increaſe, 
wprovement, orelevation. | | 1 
- Thy riſe of fortune did I only wed; 30 
From its decline, determin'd to recede. Prior. 
Thoſe fathers lived in the decline of literature. Swift. 
DECLIVITY. 2. /. [declivis, Latin.] Inclmation or ob- 
lanty reckoned downwards; gradual deſcent ; not pre- 
—_ or perpendicular: the contrary to acclivity. | 
wers will not flow, unleſs upon declivity, and their 
fources be raiſed above the earth's ordinary ſurface, ſo that 
may run upon a deſcent. Woodzvard's Nat. Hijtory. 
found myſelf within my depth; and the declivity was ſo 
mal, that I'walked near a mile before T got to the ſhore. 


"Ws 2 ulliver's Travels. 
KLIVOUS, adj. [ declivis, Lat.] Gradually deſcending ; | 
wt precipitous z not perpendicularly ſinking; the contrary | 


toacclivous ; moderately ſteep. 
Noc. v. a. ¶ decaquo decoctum, Latin.) A 
A prepare by boiling for any uſe ; to digeſt in hot water. 
2. Io . by the heat of the flomach. L 
here the decos, and doth the food prepare; 
ere the diſtributes it to ev'ry vein, 
ſhe expels what ſhe may fitly ſpare. 


T longer malt or herbs are decocted in li uor, the clearer 
8 Lobo Bacon Natural Hiſtory, Ne 308. 
Rog up to a conſiſtence; to ſtrengthen or invigorate by 


Can ſodden water, their barley-broth, 


Dea their cold blood to tuch valiant heat. $ baleſpeare. | 


COCTIBLE. adj. [from deco.) That which may beboiled 
Dre feared by Pero | . | l Dit. 
1 The 220M. u. f. ¶ decoctum, 1 

i = boiling any thing, to extraR its virtues, 

aſs bol on the onger it is, the greater is the part of the 

— — . into the liquor; but in decoction, though 

5 the bans orth, yet it either purgeth at the top, or ſettleth 
L 4 ottom, Bacon's Natural Hiftory, Ne 308. 
by ation made by boiling in water, | | 
5 & diſtu their huſbands land | 

SKK1925; and are mann'd 
r tenemp'rics, in their chamber 
I: rg tor the ſpirit of amber. 


the 4; *Plantbe boiled in water, the ſtrained liquor is called 
ot the plant. | Arbuthnot un Aliments. 
Ecodion. © n. /. {trom deco.) A fubttance drawn by 


coLLA7 
He 33 1 4. { <ecollatio, Lat.] The act of beheading. 
by an Tag 4 ator of all hope, anathilated his mercy : this, 
* e thereof, deſtroyed his juſtice. Brown. 
: J. (decompoſitns, Latin. Compounded a 
ane 4 compounded with things already coinpoſite. 
duet ot chte metals, or more, are too long to in- 


” 
_— 
— > . 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Thomſon's Spring, l. 1020. | 


- Weller. 1 


judged to be moſt agreeable, or diſagree- | - 
| Atterbury. | 


tinval decoy and ſnare: they only 1 weren, x luſts. 
SO | | codward”s Natural Hiſtory. | 


Aten f Davies. | 
Ads boil in water, ſo as to draw the i ngth or virtue of any | 


Ben. Jobuſon. | 


DEC. 


We conſider what happens in the compoſitions and decom- 
poſitions of faline particles. Boyle. 
To DECOMPO'UND. v. a. {decompono, Latin.) To com- 

poſe of things already compounded z to compound a ſecond 
time; to form by a ſecond compoſition, | 


pounded bodies, as we tee in vitriol, cinnabar, and even in 
tulphur itſelf. : Boyle's Scept. Chym. 
When a word ſtands for a very complex idea, that is com- 
pounded and decompounded, it is not eaſy for men to form 
and retain that idea exactly. | Locle. 
If the violet, blue and green, be intercepted, the remain- 
ing yellow, orange, and red, will compound upon the paper 
an orange; and then, if the intercepted colours be let pats, | 
they will tall upon this compounded orange, and, together 
with it, decompourd a white, Newton's Opticks. 
DEcomPo'UND. adj. [from the verb.] Compoled of things 
or words already compounded ; compounded a ſecond time. 
The pretended ſalts and ſulphur are fo far from being ele- 
mentary parts extracted out of the body of mercury, that 
they are rather, to borrow a term of the grammarians, c- 
compound bodies, made up of the whole metal and the men- 
ſtruum, or other additaments employed to diſguiſe it. Boyle. 
No body ſhould uſe any compound or decompound ot the 
ab stil verbs; but as they are read in the common conju- 
gations. Arbuthuot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 
DE'CORAMENT. 1. / trom decorate.) Ornament; einbel- 
liſnment. 5 | Diet. 
To DECORATE. v. a. [decoro, Latin.) To adorn; to em- 
velliſhz to beautify. _ „ 
DECORATION, 7. . [from decorate.) Ornament; embel- 
liſhment; added beauty. | IT 
The enfigns of virtues contribute to the ornament of fi- 


This helm and heavy buckler I can paare, 
As only decorations of the war: 55 
So Mars is arm'd for glory, not for need. 
bellither. Dic. 
character; becoming ; proper; befitting; ſeemly. c 
It is not ſo decorous, in reſpect of God, that he thould im- 


without making uſe of any inferiour or tubordinate miniſter. 
3 . Reap on the Creation. 
To DECO RTICATE. wv. a. [ decortico, Latin. ] To diveit 
of che bark or huik; to hulk; to peel; to ſtrip. _ 
Take great barley, dried and decorticated, after it is well 
waſhed, and boil it in water. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
DECORTICA'TION. 7. 6 from decorticate.], The act of 
{tripping the bark or huſk, _ 3 
DECO RUM. u. /. [ Latin.] Decency; behaviour contrary 
to licentiouſnets, contrary to levity; ſeemlineſs. 
| 5 It your maſter 
Would have a queen his beggar, you muſt tell him, 
That majeſty, tv keep decorum, mult | 


_ 


No lels beg than a kingdom. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


I am far from ſuſpecting ſimplicity, which is bold to treſ- 
paſs m points of decorum. . Motton. 
Beyond the fix'd and ſettled rules e 
Ot vice and virtue in the {chools, | 
Ihe better fort ſhould ſet before em | 5 
A grace, a manner, a decorum. | „ 


Gentlemen of the army ſhould be, at leaſt, obliged to ex- 
ternal decorum: a profligate life and character ſhould not be 


a means of advancement. _ 5 Swift, 
He kept with princes due decorum; 3 

Let never ſtood in awe before em. Swift. 

To DECO'Y. v. a. [from koey, Dutch, a cage. ] To lure in- 


to a cage; to intrap; to draw into a ſnare. 6 
A fowler had taken a partridge, who offered to decoy her 
companions into the ſnare. . .* *..-- L'Eflrange. | 
Decoy'd by the fantaſtick blaze, 
Now loſt, and now renew d, he links abtorpt, | 
Rider and horſe. . Thomſon's Autumn, I. 1165. 
Deco'y. u. . [from the verb.] Allurement to milchiets ; 
temptation. 9 | | ; 


uſed ſome as decoys to enſnare others. Go rum. of Tongue. 
Ihcſe exuberant productions of the carth became a con- 


An old dramdrinker is the devil's decgy. Berkley... 
Deco'YDucx. #. J. A duck that lures others. 4 
There is likewiſe a ſort of ducks, called decoyducls, that 
will bring whole flights of towl to their retirements, where 
are conveniences made for catching them. Mortimer's Huſb., 
be diminiſhed 


in her perfection. Vs 
Unto fifty years the heart annuall | 

of one drachm; after which, in the ſame proportion, it de- 
creaſetb. rown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 20. 
Ii is to be obſerved, that when the fun comes to his tro- 
picks, days increaſe and decreaſe but a very little for a great 
while together. | ewton's Opticks, 
To DECRE'ASE. v. a. To make leſs; to diminiſh. | 
| He did diſhonourable find 


Eccleſiaſticus, xlin. 7. 


eat increaſes the fluidity of tenacious liquids, as of oil, 

balſam, and honey; and thereby decreaſes their reſiſtance. 

. Newton. 

DECREASE. n. ſ. [from the verb.] The ſtate of growing 
leſs 33 3 22 

| weak' ning toil, and hoary age o'ercome, 

See thy 2 and haſten to 1 N 
2. The wain ; the time when the viſible face of the moon grows 


leſs. 


come to a certain height, and how they differ from thoſe that 
are ſet in the decreaſe of the moon. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 
To DECREE. v. . ¶ decretum, Latin.] To make an edict; 


reſolve. 
They ſhall ſee the end of the wiſe, and ſhall not underſtand 
what God in his counſel hath decreed of him. Wiſd. iv. 
Father eternal! Thine is to decree ; : | 
Mine, both in heav'n andearth, todothy will. Par. Loft. 
Had Heav'n decreed that J ſhould life enjoy 
Heav'n had decreed to ſave imp” 6.4 Troy. Dryden's En. 
To DECRE'E. v. a. To doom or aſſign by a decree. 
Thou halt alſo decreea thing, and it ſhall be eſtabliſhed. Job. 
The king their father, | | 
On juſt and weighty reaſons, has decreed. 
His ſceptre tothe younger. Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 
DECRE'E. . ſ. [decretum, Latin.] 
1. An edit; a law. | 
If you deny me, fie upon your Jaw ! 


Nature herſelt doth in the bowels of the earth make decom- | 


gures; ſuch as the decorations belonging to the liberal arts, | 
and to war. Þ Dryden's Dufrejuny. | _ 


-  Dryden.| 
DEecoRaA'TOR. . f. [from decorate.} An adorner; au em- 


DEco'Rous. adj. [decorus, Latin.)] Decent; ſuitable to a | 


mediately do all the meaneſt and triflingeſt things himſclt, | 


 DECREPITUDE, 


| DE'CRETAL. u. J. [from the adje&tive.] 8 
I. A book of decrees or edicts; a body of laws. 


he devil could never have had fuch numbers, had he not | 


To PE CRE ASE. v. n. [decreſco, Latin.] To grow leſs 3 t- 
From the moon is the ſign of feaſts, a light that decreaſeth | 


increaſech the weight | 


Thoſe articles, which did our ſtate decreaſe. Daniel. 
Nor cheriſh'd they relations poor, e 
That might decreaſe their preſent ſtore. Prior. 


Prior. 


See in what time the ſeeds, ſet in the increaſe of the moon, 


to appoint by edict; to eſtabliſh by law z to determine; to 


DEG 


quire of except there be ſome compoſitions of them already | There went a decree from Cæſar Auguſtus, chat all the 

| obſerved. acon's PH al Remains. | world ſhould be taxed a n 240 5 112 
DECoMPOST'TION. v. /. [ decompoſitus, Lat.] I he act of cm- Are we condemn'd by fate's unjuſt decree; We 
pounding things already compounded. No more our houſes * our homes to ſee? Dryd. Virg: 


The Supreme Being is ſovereignly good; he rewards the 
_ _— —— ary tes andihe folly of man, and not the 
cree ot Heaven, is the cauſe of h : ity. : 
+. An eftablihed ru. Yn 
When he.made a decree for the rain; and a way for the 
lightning of the thunder, Job, xxvlii. 26. 
3. A. determination of a ſuit, or litigated cauſc. | 


4. [In canon law.] An ordinance, which is enacted by the 


pope himſelt, by and with the advice of his cardinals in coun- 
cil ailembled, withogt being conſulted by any one thereon. 
A life's Parergon. 


DE'CREMENT. z. /. [decrementum, Latin.) Decreate z the ſtate 


ON frowing leis; the quantity loſt by decrealing, 
pon the tropick, and hr(t deſcenſion from our ſolſtice; 
we are ſcarce ſenſible of declination z but declining farther, 
our decrement accelerates: we et apace, and in our lait days 
precipitate into our graves, rown's Valgar Errours. 
Rocks, mountains, and the other elevations of the earth, 
ſutter a continual decrement, and grow lower and lower. 
Woodward. 


| DECRE PIT. adj. [ decrepitus, Latin.] Waſted and worn out 


wich age; in the laſt ſtage of decay | 
Decrepit miſer! buſe, ignoble wretch! Shak. Hen. VI. 
Thele years were ſhort ot many men's lives in this decre pit 
age of the world, wherein many exceed fourſcore, and ſome 
an hundred years.“ aleigb's Hiftory of the Warl.!. 
This pope is decreptt, and the bel] goeth for hum: take or- 
der that there be choſen a pope of treth years. Bacon. 
Decrepit ſuperſtition, and ſuch as had theirnativity in times 
beyond all hiitory, aretreth in the obſervation of many heads. 
| 5 Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
And from the North to call 
Decrepit Winter. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. I. 655. 
Who this obſerves, may in his body find © © 
Fecrepit age, but never in his mind. 
Propp'd on his ſtaff, and ſtooping as he goes, 
A. painted mitre ſhades his furrow'd brows 
The god, in the decrepit form array d, IE 
The gardens enter'd, and the fruits ſurvey'd. Pepe. 
The charge ot witchcraft inſpires people witha malevolence 
towards thole poor decrepit parts of our {pecics, in whom hu- 


Denham. | 


man nature is dctaced by infirmity and dotage. Addiſon. 
To DECREPITATY. v. a. [decrepo, Lat.] To calcine (alt 


till it has cealed to crackle in the fire. 
So will u come to pals in a pot of falt, although fecrepitated. 
3 | Fg . Brown's Pulgar Errours, b. ii. 
DEcREPITA'TION. u. .. [from decrepitate,] The crackling | 
noiſe which falt makes, when put over the fire in a crucible. 
33 88 wg 3 uin. 
DECRE'PITNESS. 17 . [from decrepit.] The laſt ſtage of de- 
3 cay; che laſt effects ot old age. ES 
Mothercarth, in this her barrenneſs and decrepitneſs of age, 
can procreate ſuch {warms of curious engines. Bentley. 
DECRE'SCENT. adj. from decreſcens, Latin. ] Growing leis; 
being in a ſtate of decreaſe, | - | 


| De'crRETAL. adj « [decretum, Lat.] Appertaining toa decree ; 


containing a decree. 0 | | 8 
A decretal epiſtle is that which the pope decrees either by 
_ himlelf, or elſe by the advice of his cardinals z and this muſt 
be on his being conſulted by ſome particular perſon or per- 
 fons thereon, _ life's Parergon. 


— 


e he ſecond room, Whoſe walls 
Were painted fair with memorable gelts, 
Ot nuagittrates, of courts, of tribunals, 
Ot commonwealths, of ſtates, of polie,% 
Ot laws, of judgments, and of decretals. Fairy Queen. 
2. The collection of the pope's decrees. — I 
Traditions and decrelalt were made of equal force, and as 
authentical as the ſacred charter itſelf. Hoxvel's Vocal Fort. 
DE'CRETIST. . . [from decree.) One that ſtudies or profeſſes Oh 
the knowledge of the decretal. 3 | 8 5 
| The decretijts had their riſe and beginning under the reign 
of the Emperor Frederick Barbarolla, Ayliffe's Pafergon. 

Dt CRETORY. adj. from decree.] ; 25 
1. Judicial; definitive. 5 | 35 
Ihere are lenitiwes that friendſhip will apply, before it will 
be brought to the decretory rigours of a condemning ſentence. 

South's Sermons. 


2. Critical; in which there is ſome definitive event. 


The motions of the moon, ſuppoſed to be meaſured by ſe 
vens, and the critical or decretory days, depend on that num- 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 


Bare... 
| DEcRYAL. 2. ſ. [from decty.] Clamorous cenſure; haſty or 


noiſy condemnation z concurrence in cenſuring any thing. 
To DECRV. v. a. | ecrier, French.] To cenſure; to blame 
clamorouſly; to clamour againſt, t. 
Malice in criticks reigns ſo high, „335 "T4 Ee 
That for ſmall errours they whole plays decry. Dryden. 
Thoſe meaſures which are cxtolled by one halt of the King- 
dom, are naturally decryed by the other. Addiſon's Freeholder, 

They applied themſelves to leſſen their authority, decryed = 

them as hard and unneceſſary reſtraints. Rogers, Serm. 17. 

Quacks and impoſtors are ſtill cautioning us to beware of 

counterfeits, and decry others cheats only to make more way 

for their own, | ' Swift. + - 

DECUMBENCE. * . Ldecumbo, Lal The act of lying 

Decu'MBENCY.S down; the polture of lying down. 

This muſt come to paſs, if we hold opinion they lie not 
down, and enjoy no decumbence at all; for ſtation is properly 

no reſt, but one kind of motion. Brown's Vulgar Erase. 
Not conſidering the ancient manner of decumbency, he im- 
puted this geſture of the beloved diſciple unto ruſticity, or an 
act of incivility. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 6. 

DECU MBITURE. 2. /. [from decumbo, Latin. ] | 

1. The time at which a man takes to his bed in adiſeaſe, 

2. [In aſtrology.] A ſcheme of the heavens erected for that 
time, by which the prognoſticks of recovery or death are di- 
covered, | ns 

If but a mile ſhe travel out of town, 
The planetary hour mult firſt be known, | 
4 Ad hay moment: if her eye but akes, | | 
Or itches, its decugnbiture the takes. Dryden's Juvenal. 
DE'CUPLE. adj. [ decuplus, Lat.] Tenfold; the ſame number 
ten times repeated. 0 . 

Man's length, that is, a perpendicular from the vertex unto 
the ſole of the foot, is decuple unto his profundity; that is, a 
direct line between the breaſt and the ſpine. /ulgar Errours. 

Suppoling there be a thouſand forts of inſe&s1n this iſland, 
if the ſame proportion holds between the inſets of England 
and of the reſt of the world, as between plants domeſtick and 
exotick, that is, near a decuple, the ſpecies of inſects will 
amount to ten thouſand, : Ray on the Creation. 

DEcCUu'R10N. . /. {decurio, Latin, )] A commander over ten; 
an officer ſubordinate to the centuxion. 

He inſtituted d ecurions through both theſe colonies, that is, 
one over every ten families. Temple. 

' DECU'RSION. 2. r fee Lat.] The act of running down. 

What is decayed by that decur/ion of waters, is ſupplied b 
the terrene fœces which water brings. Hale Orig. of Mank. 

DECURTA'TION. z. ſe [decurtatio, Latin. ] The act ot cutting 


There is no force in the decrees of Venice. 


Shak-peare. | 


ſhort, or ſhortening. 7 
. 9 


TY DECU'SSATE. wv. a. I decuſſo, Lat.] To interſeQ at acute 
ung les. * | 

Tunis it performs by the action of a notable muſcle on each 
ſide, of a great length, having the form of the letter x, made 
up of many fibres, decuſ/ating one another longways. Ray. 

DEC USs AION, 7./. [trom decufſate.] The act of croſiing 3 
ate of being croſſed at unequal angles. ; . 

Though there be decryſation of the rays in the pupil of the 

eve, and o che image ot the object in the retina, or bottom of 
the eve, be inverted ; yet doth not the object appear inverted, 
but in its right or natural poſture. Kay on the Creation. 


To DEDE'CORATE. v. a. {dedecoro, Latin.] To diſgrace; 2. IT hat which is deducted; defalcation. 


to bring a reproach upon. Dict. 
DeDecora'rION. n.j. [from dedecorate.} The act of dil- 
gracing; dilgrace. * 


ful; ſhameful. fo 7 2 55 
DEDENTITION. 7. /. [de and dentitio, Lat.] Loſs or ſhedding 
of the teeth. 5 1 
Solon divided it into ten ſeptenaries, becauſe in every one 
thereof a man received ſome tenfible7 mutation: in the firſt is 
d-dentition, or falling of teeth. Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
e DEDICATE. v. a. [dedico, Latin, ] 
1. Lo devote to ſome divine power; to conſecrate and ſet apart | 
to lacred uſes. | | 
A pleaſant grove | 
Was ſhot up high, full of the ſtately tree 
That dedicated 18 to olympick Jove, 

Anil to his fon Alcides, when as he Fee 
Gain'd in Nemea goodiy victory. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. 5. 
The princes offered tor dedicalzng the altar, in the day that 

it was anointed, | Numb, vii. 10. 
Warn'd by the ſeer, to her offended name 


We rais'd, and dedicate this wondrous frame. Dryden. 5 


There cannot be 
That vulture in you to devour ſo many, 
As will to greatuets dedicate themſelves. 
„ | Shakſpeare's 
Ladies, a gen'ral welcome from his grace 
| Salutes you all ; this night he dedicates „ | 
Jo fair content and you. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
He went to learn the profeſſion of a ſoldier, to which he 


2. To appropriate ſolemnly to any perion or purpoſe. 


acheth. | 


had dedicated himſelf. 5 (Laren lun. 
| Bid her inſtant wed, N 
And quiet dedicate her remnant lite EEE 
To the juſt duties of an humble wife. Prior. 


. To inſcribe to a patron. 5 NEE | | 
. He compiled og elegant books, and dedicated them to the 
Lord Burghley. 3 Peacham on Poetry. 
DE'DICATE. ad, from the verb.] Conſecrate; devote; de- 
dicated; appropriate. 3 N 
| Prayers from preſerved ſouls, 
From faſting maids, whote names are dedicale EE 
To nothing temporal. Shakeſp. Meaſure jor Meaſure. 
"This tenth part, or tithe, being thus ailigned unto him, 
leaveth now to be of the nature of the other nine parts, which 
are given us for our worldly neceſſities, and becometh as a 
thing dedicate and ro pin unto God, Spelman. 
DE DIC A TION. . J. [dedicatio, Latin. ] . 5 
1. The actof dedicating to any being or purpoſe; conſecration 
ſolemn appropriation. ES „ 
It mf. 5 laid to many mens charge, that they have been 
ſo curious as to trouble biſhops with placing the firſt ſtone in 
the churches; or lo {crupulous as, after the erection of them, 
tomake any great ado for their dedication. Hooker, b. v. & 12. 


Among publick ſolemnities there is none to glorious as that | 


under the reign of King Solomon, at the dedication of the 

-.. temple, © -- Mine: N Addiſon's Frec holler, Ne 49. 

2. A lcrvile addreſs to a patron. : h EET 

Proud as Apollo on his forked hill, 

© Sat tull blown Bufo, puft'd by ev'ry quill; | 

Fed by oft dedication all day long, 3 

Horace and he went hand in hand in ſong. Pope, Epiſt. xi. 

DRDIcA TOR. 2. .. [from dedicate.) One who inicribes his 

work to a patron with compliment and ſervility. 

Leave dang'rous truths to unſucceſsful ſatyrs, 


And flattery to fulſome dedicators. Pope on Criticiſm. 


| DEgicaTORY. adj. [trom dedicate.) Compoling a dedica- 


tion; complimental; adulatory. 


Thus I ſhould begin my epiktle, if it were a dedicatory _ 1 | 


but it is a friendly letter. „ fee, 
Drprriox. u. /. [deditio, Latin. ] The act of yielding up any 
thing; ſurrendry. . 8 * 
It was not a compleat conqueſt, but rather a dedition upon 
terms and capitulations * between the conqueror and the 
conquered. Hale Hiſtory of the Common Lab. 
To DEDU'CE. v. a. [deduco, Latin. ] 8 
1. To draw in a regular connected ſeries, from one time or one 
vent to another. | | V 
O goddeſs, ſay, ſhall I deduce my rhimes 
Fron the dire nation in its early times Pope. 
2. To form a regular chain of es pep propoſitions. 
| Reaſon is nothing but the faculty of deducing unknown 
truths from principles already known, | 
naturally riſe from the foregoing, _ 
Lend me your ſong, ye nightin les! Oh pour 
The mazy-running foul of melo iy . 5 
Into my varied verſe! while I deduce, SIP 
From the firſt note the hollow cuckoo ſings, 8 
The ſymphony of Spring. Thomon's Spring, l. 575. 
DeDU'CEMENT. . /. [from deduce.) Thè thing deduced; the 
collection of reaſon; conſequential prepoſition. | 
Praiſe and prayer are his due worthip, and the reſt of thoſe 
deducements, which I am contident axe the remote effects of 
revelation, Dryden's Preface to Rel. Laici. 
Drpu ci E. adj. [from deduce. | Collectible w” reaſon; con- 
ſequential ; diſcoverable from principles laid down, 
| The condition, although deducible from many grounds, yet 
ſhall we evidence it but from few. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
I! he general character of the new earth is paradiſaical, and 
the particular character that it hath no lea; and both are ap- 
parently deducible from its formation. Burnet's Theory, 
So far, therefore, as conlcience reports any thing agreeable 
to, or deducible from thele, it is to be hearkened to. South. 
All properties of a triangle depend on, and are deducible from, 
the complex idea of three lines, including a ſpace. Locke. 
Depvu'cive. adj. {trom deduce.) Performing the act of de- 
duction, — ͤ———z Dit. : 
Te DEDU'CT. v. a. { deduce, Latin.] ; 
1. To ſubſtract; to take away; to cut off; to defalcate. a 
We deduct trom the computation of our years, that part of 


our time which is ſpent in incogitancy of infancy. Norris. 
2. To ſeparate; to diſpart; to div ide. Now not in uſe, 
| Having yet, in his deducted ſpright, on 
Some ſparks remaining of that heavenly fire. Spenſer. | 


DEtDtU'cTION. . /. [deduetro, Lat.] Conſequential collection; 
coniequence z propoktion drawn from principles premiſed. 
Out of Scripture ſuch duties may be deduced, by ſome kind 
of conſequence, as bv lng circuit of deduZion it may be that 
even all truth, out of any truth, may be concluded. Hooker, 
Set before you the moral law of God, with tuch dedudtions 
from it as our Saviour hath drawn, or our own reaſon, well 
informed, can make. : e Rules for Devotion. 
That by diverſity of motions we thould tpell out things not 


fl 3 DEpv'cTrive, adj. {trom dedud.] Deducible z that which is 
85 DE'COROUS. adj. [ dedecus, Latin. ] Dit graceſ ul; reproach- ; NY 
DE 1. K by 27 | D&eDvu'CTIVELY. adv. [from dedu#tive.] Conſequentially ; 


| DEED. u. /. {'>x, Saxon; daed, Dutch. ] 
1. Action, whether good or bad; thing done. 


| And deeds could only deeds unjult maintain. 


2. Exploit; performance. 


3. Power of action; * 


| DEEP. adj. deep, Saxon. R 
1. Having length downwards ; deſcending far; profound. 


Locke. 
4: 0 we down in regular order, ſo as that the following ſhall 
Iz. Meaſured from the ſurface downward. | 


Mr. aeg in diving deep into the ſea in a 1 veſſel, | 
ea K many | 


| 4. Entering far; Piercing as 


but what this dedu2ion ſhould be, or by what mediums this 
knowledge is advanced, is as dark as ignorance. Glarwille, 

You have laid the experiments together in ſuch a way, and 
made fuch deductions from them, as I have not hitherto met 
with. 4 Boyle's Scept. Ch,m. 

All croſs and diſtaſteful humours are eitſier exprelsly,or by 
clear contequence and deduction, torbidden in the New Teſta- 
ment, 3 Tillotſau, Sermon 5. 

A reflection fo obvious, that natural initint ſcems to have 
ſuggeſted it even to thole who never much attended to d educ- 
tions of reafon. EKRogers, Sermon 19. 


Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrict account; 
Make fair deductions, fee to what they mount. Pope. 


or may be deduced from a polition agen 


by regular deduCtion by a regular train of ratiocination, 

T here is ſcarce a popular errour paſſant in our days, which. 
is not either directly expreſſed, or dedudiwvely contained in this 
work. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. 1. c. 8. 


From lowelt place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by th' doer's deed. Shakeſpeare. 
The monſter nought reply'd; for words were vain, 
Dryden. 


The ſame had not conſented to the counſel and deed. Lube. 


our charitable 4%. PE Smalridge's Sermons. 
IO 1, on the other ſide, 0G rs 

\. Us'd no ambition to commend my deeds; | 
The deeds themſelves, though mute, ſpoke loud the doer. 


Thouſands were then in darker,fame that dwelt, 
Whole deeds fome nobler poem thall adorn, Dryden. 
5 or knew I not | 

To be with will and deed created free. Paradiſe Loft. 
4. Act declaratory of an opinion. | 
it hould belong to give full judgment in matter of excommu- 
nication, and to abiolve whom it pleaſed them, clean contrary 
to their own former deeds and oaths. Hooker's Preface. 
5. Written evidence of any legal act. | 
The tolicitor gave an evidence for a deed, which was im- 
peached to be fraudulent, _ 5 Bacon. 
He builds his houſe upon the ſand, and writes the deeds, by 
which he holds his eſtate, upon the face of a river. South. 


indeed. : : 
O that, as oft J have at Athens ſeen  _ 
The ſtage ariſe, and the big clouds deſcend; - 
So now in very deed I might behold 
The pond'rous earth, and all yon marble roof, 
* Meet like the hands of Jove. Lee's Oedipus. 


without exploits. "> 55 
Speaking in deeds, and deedleſs in his tongue, Shakeſp. 
Inſtantly, he cry'd, your female diſcord end, 

To DEEM. S. n. part. dempt, or deemed. ¶ domgan, Gothick ; 
upon conſideration; to think; to opine; to determine. 
_ __ Here eke that famous golden apple grew, 

For which th' Idean ladies diſagreed. 

Jill partial Paris dempt it Venus' due. 

3 Do me not dy, 15 | 

Ne deem thy force by fortunc's doom unjuſt, Ps 


That hath, maugre her ſpite, thus low me laid in duſt. 


5 55 Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. v. flanz. 12. 
But they that {kiY not of to heavenly matter, | 


All that they know not, envy or admire, = 
Rather than envy, let them wonder at her, 


So natural is the union of religion with juſtice, that we may 
boldly deem there is neither, where both are not. Hooker. 
„ He, who to be h l! 

A god, leapt fondly into Etna flames. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Thee bleſſings, friend, a deity bettow'd ; LE 
Nature diſturb'd, | 2 
Ils deew'd vindictive to have chang'd her courſe. Thomſon. 
DEEM. z. /. [from the verb.] Judgment; ſurmiſe; opimioꝶ. 
Not now in ule, . 5 
Hear me, my love, be thou but true of heart. 
—1 true! how now? what wicked deem is this? Shakeſp. 
DEE'MSTER. u. / [from deem. ] A judge: a word yet in uie in 
erſey and the Iſle of Man. „ „ 


All tees in high and ſandy grounds are to be {et 17 and 
in watery grounds more ſhallow. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The gaping gulph low to the centre lies, 


2. Low in ſituation; not high. 


found, in a clear ſun-ſhine day, that when he was ſun 
fathoms deep into the water, the upper part of his hand, on 
which the ſun ſhone directly, appeared of a red colour. 


at Way. 
1 his avarice 
Strikes deeper; grows with more pernicious root. 


were very deep. _ 
Thou halt not ſtrength ſuch labours to ſuſtain: 


Drink hellebore, my boy! drink deep, and ſcour thy brain. | 


Dryden s Perf. Sat. 


5. Far from the outer part. IT 
So the falſe ſpider, when her nets are {pread, 


6. Not ſuperficial; not obvious. ; 
If the matter be knotty, and the ſenſe lies deep, the mind 

muſt ſtop and buckle to it, and ſtick upon it with labour and 

thought, and cloſe contemplation. Locke. 


a ſubject. 2 

| Who hath not heard it ſpoken, 

How deep you were within the books of heav'n! er. I 
The ſpirit of deep prophecy ſhe hath. Weep; Hen. VI. 
He's meditating with two deep divines, Soak. Rich. III. 

He in my ear 
Vented much policy and projects deep 
Of enemies, of aids, battles and leagues, _ _ 
Plauſible to the world, to me worth naught. - Par. Reg. 
1 do not diſcover the helps which this great man of deep 
thought mentions. Lecke. 
8. Full of contrivance; JON x inſidious. _ 
5 8 I have moſt need to hr ls N rind, | 
Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guue, . _ | 
Bebe to me. 8 Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


9. Grave; ſolemn. 


reſembled by them, we mult attribute to ſome ſecret dedudtion ; 


DEEP. u. /. [from the adjective.] 


| 2+ The moſt folemn or ſtill part, 


We are not ſecluded from the expectation of reward for | 


1. To make deep; to link tar 


Milton. 


They detire, with f range abſurdity, that to the ſame ſenate | 


6. Fact; reality; the contrary to fiction: whence the word“ 


1 | Va; 
a bus, | DEEP-MU'SING, adi. [ deep and muſe. Mg 
DEE'DLESS, adj. [from deed.) Unactive; without action; | / [deep e ] Contemplative; lut 


Ye deedleſs boaſters! and the ſong attend. Pope's Of: 


doemen, Dutch; deman, Saxon.] To Judge 3 to conclude. 


lion. 2h, 
| 5 Thoſe im reſſions were made when the bram was more 


| Fairy Queen. | 


But not to deem of hier deſert aſpire. Spenſer, Sonnet 84. | 


For never can I deem him leſs than god. Dryd. Firg. Paſt. | 


I. my lodge. 
And twice as deep as earth is diſtant from the ſkies. Dryd. | _ | | 
© | ToDEFACE. v. a. [defaire, French. ] To deſtroy; 0 


| | hakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 
For, even in that ſeaſon of the year, the ways in that vale. 
endon, b. Vin. | 


Deep ambuſh'd in her filent den does lie. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 


7. Sagacious z penetrating; having the power to enter far into | 


| To DEFA'Lk. v.a. (See DEFALCATE.] - o cut on; 


But thou wilt be aveng'd on if 
' nm @ 
et execute thy wind bn me 3 5. 
Nor awtul Pheœebus was on Pindus Beard bid. m 


With decper lilence, or with m N 
10. Dark ee ee eee Drive, 
verſpread. 
„or . an. 


With deeper brown the grov 
11. Having a great degree of Fitneſs, r ” 
Viet 1 deep poverty abounded unto the riches of c 
. l Weir}, 
And the Lord God cauſed a deep fleep to fall ups th 


ea, il, U, 


12. ms grave in ſound. 

e tounus made by buckets in a well 
fuller than if the like percuflion were mag.” ga 0 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 8 8 
I, The lea; the main; the abyts of wa 
Yetwe did lift up our hearts and voices to God above . 
ſheweth his wonders in the deep. acons Nec WA 
What earth in her dark bowels could noi k 3 

F rom 8 lies — in the deep, =p "= 
noe er thou art, whom fortune brin aces 

Theſe rites of Neptune, monarch of the lac _y ? 
he. 


There want not many that do fear, 


ters; the ocean 


In deep of night, to walk by this Hei ne's oak 
Ihe deep of night is crept upon our talk. $4, 
2 1 Virgin face divine, 
Aͤttracts the hapleſs youth through itorms and wn 
Alone in deep of night. Þ ir 
To DE'EPEN, v. a. [from rde! | N 
: clow the ſurface, 
Phe city of Rome would receive a great advantage f, 
the undertaking, as it would raiſe the banks and Fo ag 
bed of the Tiber. 5 ; 
2. To darken; to cloud; to make dark. 
Lou mutt deeper your colours to, that the orpiment m. 
be the higheſt. 8 Peac bam an roms, 
3. To make lad orgloomy, See Deep. aj, 7M 
Her gloomy prelence {addens all the icene, 
Shades ev'ry flow'r, and darkens ey'ry green, 
Deepens the murmurs ef the falling loods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the weods, Prog 
DEEP-MOUTHED. adj. [deep and mouth.) Hwing x ho 


Stoke 
Rejpeare, 


nt the 


Addijon's Trav, 


and loud voice, | 
Huntſman, I charge thee, tender well my! 
1 n, N vell my hounds; 
And couple Clowder with the decp.-moulb'd Brach. 2 
3 Behold the Engliſh beach e 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 
Whole ſhouts and claps outvoice that de-M A fa. 
V 1 Sbaleſßear 
Then toils for beaſts, and lime for birds war N 
And deep-mouth'd dogs did foreſt walks ſurround. Dr;d, 
Hills, dales, and foreſts, far behind remain, : 
While the warm {cent draws on the deep-outh'd train, 


in * 5 
But he deep-muſing o'er the mountains ſtray d 

Through mazy 9 of the woodland ha: , Pipe, 

DE'EPLY. adj. [from deep. . 

1, Toa great depth; far below the ſurface. | 
Hear is a paſſion that is moſt deeply rooted in our naturs, 
and flows immediately from the principle of ſelt-preſerra 

| Tilo /n, Hern. 1. 


* 


ſuſceptive of them: they have been deeply engraven at tle 
proper ſeaſon, and therefore they remain; Mattes Hrg. 
2. With great ſtudy or lagacity ; not luperficially; not cut- 
leſsly; profoundli x. 8 
3. Sorrowtully; ſolemnly; with a great degree of ſeriouſteſ 
or ladneſs. | | 5 e 
Ile ſighed deeply in his ſpirit. Mark vil. i:. 
Kc lockins 0 %) hath ſworn ne'er mere to come 
In bawdy-houte, that he dares not go home. Dun. 
1 i 1 the deck our careful general ſtoc dl. 
And deeply mus'd on the ſucceeding day. Dryd. Ain. Mir, 
4. With a tendency to darknels of colour. 
Having taken of the deeply red juice of buckthorr berics, 
I let it drop upon white paper. Hople in Cullurt. 
5. In a high degree. | TS Ts 
To keep his promiſe with him, hehad d-eply offended both 
his nobles and people. con JiewyVIl 
DE'EPNESS. u. 12 [from decp.] Entrance tar below the ar: 
face; profundiry ; depth. e 
Cazzianer ſet forward with great toil, by reafon of the 
deepneſs of the way and heavinets of the great orinance. 
| Knolles's Hijtory of the Turtt. 
Some fell upon ſtony places, and they withered, becaux 
they had no deepneſs of earth. Matt, v , 
EER. 2. /. I deon, Saxon; thier, Teutonick; % Gitth.) 
That claſs of animals which is hunted for venient cent 
ing many ſubordinate ſpecies. i 
ou have beaten my men, killed my deer, and b:08 02 
; Shakefpeare's Merry Wits of # de 
The pale that held my lovely deer, Ir ater. 


to ruin; to disfigure. 
| 8 Fatal this marriage, 
Defacing monuments of conquer'd France, _ 
Undoing all. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 9. 4 
Pay him fix thouſand, and deface the bond. 954% 
_ Whole ſtatues, freezes, columns broken lie, „ 
And, though gefar'd, the wonder of the eye. D 
One nobler wretch can only riſe; 
.*Tis he whoſe fury ſhall deface | Pri 
The ſtoick's image in this piece. e 6 
DEFA'CEMENT. 55 [from deface.] Violation; uy; “ 
ture; abolition; deſtruction, 2 ben 
But what is this image, and how 1s it defaced T. ep 
men of Lyons will tell you, that the image of Bog ! 
rity ; and the defacement, ſin. Bacon v 


[DrrackR. 2. /. {from . Deſtroyer; aboliinel; . 


lator. 

That foul dcfacer of God's handywork, ky 
Thy womb let looſe, to chaſe us to gur graves: _ . 
DEeFAILANCE. 2. . { defaillance, French. ] Failule; BY i 
riage: a word not in uſe. 3 A 
The affections were the authors of that unhappy" 
ance. | ud Selle 
To DEFALCATE. v. a. [from falx fait, 1 Ui 

falguer, French. j To cut oft; to lop; to take ave) * 
a penſion or ſalary, It is generally uted of mond). . 
DEFaALCA'TION. . /. from defalcate.) Dimmu | 
ment; exciſion of any part of a cuttomary allow? © au 
The tea table is ſet forth with its cultomaly ” wo 


Addiſon's Sed asd ” * 


2 


and without any defalcation. 


9 — 


away. . ; ke 

What he defalks from ſome inſipid fin, 15 but rig 
ſome other more guſtful. = Dec Gefamid 

DEFaMa'TION. 2. / {from defame.] The act ach; | 

or bringing infamy upon another; calumny z ter 

ſure z detraction. 


F 1217 or cob 
Defamation is che uttering of reproachful ref wing 1 


O Ged! if my deep prayers cannot appeaſe thee, 


tumelious language of any one, with an intent 9 bnd 
| ill fame of the party thus reproached; aud Wis ng 


ch. ll. 
22 


ines, 
their 
„ vi. 3. 
Adan, 


1. ln, 


fer aud 
N a. 
"131, 


an, 

ove, wg 
Atlan. 
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Walks, 


0 
Pie, 


Stoke 
kefpeace 


V1Ves , 


Phil, 


406 1 the 


Jag. 


nent may 
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aeg. 
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ch. Sal. 


ys, .; 
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. Pope, 


ur natures, 
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1, Kern. 1. 


| Was more 
wen at the 
's Improv, 
j not Cuts 


ſeriouſteſs 


rh, vill. 11. 
0 Come 
Dian, 


4 Ann. Mir, 
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an Colours 


bold hoth 
| lieus Y il. 
ow the ſur 


exfon of the 
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att. Ai. f. 
7, Glerk.] 
In, CUNtallle 


broke open | 
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075 0 laity 
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DEF 


* | d:famatory libels; and alſo to deeds, as by 
wk, bo: N Gans and ceitures. lie, Parergon. | 


153 Be lent, and beware, it tfuch you tee 3 
"Tis defamation but to lay, that's he. Dryden's uw. Sat. 
„ dark and intricate. motives there are. to detraction 
May tion, and many malicious ſpies are ſearching into 
aud ann 4 great man. Addijon's Spetiator, N 256. 
{ ent aj. (from defame.\ Calumnious; tending 
A __ my uniuttly cenforious libellous; taltely ſatirical. 
1 W wol eminent {in is the tpreading of defamatory re- 
_ * | Government of the Tongue, § 5. 
Augu of * L ite f 5 „ ines 
„ Paint lampoons and ſatyrs, and defamatory WINS, 
edict ag Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 


„ AME. v. a. {de and Fama, Latin.] To make infa- 
12 


ns: to cenſure fallely in publick ; to deprive of honour; 
_ nonour by reports; to libel; to calummiate; to deſtroy 
3 ONCE a * ee e 


. AS et | 
heard the Ai of many. Jer. xx. 10. 


Wm. lveas it they protefied Chriſtianity merely in ſpight, 
They livea 2 Decay of Pty. | 


Wan the eee ee 
"My ovilt thy growing virtues did de, ame; 
Me blacknets blotted thy unblemith'd name. Dryd. An. 
Pera itz. x. from the verb.] Ditgrace; diihondur. 
MNlany Looghty knights he in his days 
Had done to acath, 2 38 
And hung their conquer'd arms for more dame 
On gallowtrecs. airy Queen, b. ii. cant. 5. Hang. 26. 
Dreamer. 2. J. [from d ſamè. ] One that injures the repu- 
ation of another; a detractorz a calumniator. | 
It may be a ulctul trial of the patience of the defamed, yet 
mede/amer has not the leſs crime. Covernm. of the T babe. 
4 DEFA TIGATE.. v. 4. [df atigo, Latin, } To weary; 


to We. 


tatigur. x : | 
DEFAULT. n. /. Ldefaut, French. J 
1. Omiſſion of that which we ought to do; negleRt,- 
1. Crime; failure; fault. 


et. 


Socher tumbled into England more by the dejau't of go- 


rernours than the people's. | Haywood. 
We that know what tis to fait and pray, | 
Are penitent for your default to-day, 


et me not raſhly call in doubt 
Divine prediction: what it all toretold 3 
Had been fulfill'd, but through mine own default, 


Whom have I to complain of, but myſelf? Milt. Agoniſt. 


Partial judges we are of our own exceliencies, and other 
men's defaults. 5 5 
+ Defect; want. 
ſabject, Dawes on Ireland. 
Cooks could make artificial birds and nihes, in default of 
the real ones.. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
4 ln law.] Non- appearance in court at a day aiſigned. Corel. 
EDrrA Lr. v. 4. {from the noun. ] To fail in performing 
ny contract or ſtipulation; to forteit by breaking a contract. 


DEEEASANCE. 1. /. [de aiſance, French.) 


1. The act of annulling or abrogating any contract or ſtipu- | ol ; rticu . 
1 | Men | | DEFECTIVE Verb. [in grammar. ] A verb which wants ſome 


non, | | 

2. De eaſance is a condition annexed to an act; as to an obli- 
gation, a recogniſance, or ſtatute, which ee by the 
oblizce, or the cognizee, the act is diſabled and made void, 
3s if it had 1 done. A 

4 The writing in which a defeaſance is contained. 


+ A defeat; conqueſt ; the act of conquering z. the. ſtate of | 


being conquered, Obſolete, | FN 
| That hoary king, with all his train, 
Being arrived, where that champion ſtout, 
After his foe's defeaſance, did remain, nn, 
Him goodly greets, and fair does entertain. Fairy Queen, 
Drrr 451BLE, adj, [from defaire, Fr. to make void. J That 
wuch may be annulled or abrogated, © | 
He came to the crown by a defeaſible title, ſo was never 
well ſettled. - | Dawes on Ireland. 
DEFEAT. 1. ſ. {from defaire, French.]J 


1. The overthrow of an army. 


End Marth'rough's work, and finiſh the defeat. Addi. | 


. Act of deſtruction; deprivation. | 

Aking, upon whole life | Pe: 

_ Acamn'd Zefeat was made. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
„erbat. v. a. (from the noun.] _ e 
L To ove throw. . 

Ye gods, ye make the weak moſt ſtron gz; 
Therein, ye gods, ye tyrants do defeat. Shak. Ful. Ceſar. 
Yry invaded Ireland, and were defeated by the Lord 

Nountzoy. - . Bacon on the War with Spain. 
1 Io frultrate, | | 5 


2 


; Io his accuſations 

He pleaded ſtill not guilty, and alleg d WOE 
Many tharp reafous to be the law. Shake/p. Hen. VIII. 
' Death, : | 


Then due by ſentence when thou did'ſt tranſgreſs, 
ate of his {cizure, many days, . 
AV thee of grace. 
Ducaver'd, and 4feated of your prey, 
You ſKulk d. " Dy 


+ obo. 
Merntion ot countenance. + . 
Grict hath chang'd me, 


Ane * N * FR OP >. b 1. ö : 
And careful hours, with time's deformed hand, 


1 
— — 


eee e V. 4. [defaco, Latin. ] : 
1 nl 2 75 strom lees or foulneſs; to purify; to cleanſe, 
ud . 4 Way to defecate the dark and muddy oil of 
RT CE  Boyle's Hiſtory of Firmnejs. 
Man owt not ſufficiently defecated or clarified, but re- 
ep ras | INST Harwey on Conſumptions. 
1 Provide a brazen tube - 
Xt; ſelf-taught and voluntary flies 
ande liquor, through the vent 
1 Ares, by downward tract convey d, 
2 Tepwrife ex ubject veſſels, lovely clear. Philips. 
udeighgen m any extraneous or nox ious mixture; tq clear; 
Shten. | 
man 3 notion from materiality, and abſtract 
T — — all kind of corporeity from it. Glanville, 
" Uiies to 405 ens with contradictions, which are no abſur- 
D. e faculties. 


2 


*701 5 — ; 
DEAT £0 FRE Glanvilie's Scepfis, c. 13. 
toulrelz L. 64, {from the verb.] Purged from lces or 


colour. dor was very defecate, and of a pleaſing golden 
Deere 5 
TA TION, 


at of cents 4. J. [defercatio, Latin.) Purification; the 

he ple or puritying. 5 

fecatinn* en and liver are obſtructed in their offices of de- 

Depri“ bence vicious and dreggiſh blood. Harv 
LET, n. ſ. detec : ey 

L Want; 3 830 Hectus, Latin.) 

fult or c nce of ſomething neceſſary ; inſufficiency ; the 

4 A8 0 ſuperfluity. 

of $i ave cen 0 £ . _— 3 
Had this ftr n, rected, and defects ſupplied. Davies. 


range energy been leis, 


a : - | ' a - 
ug; — as fatal as exceſs. Blackmore's-Creation. 


ns, conſcious to himſelf of many crimes, made an 
ey 


| I Di. 
DrraTICATION. E. J. [defatigatio, Latin. ] Wearinets ; 


Shakeſpeare. . 


Scbhyt. 


Inde/ault of the king's pay, the forces were laid e the 


Cowel, | 


| 1. Guard; protection; ſecurity. . 

| Rchoboam dwelt in Jeruſalem, and built cities for defence | 
| | 2 Chron. ii. 5. 
The Lord is your protection and ſtrong ſtay, a defence from 


N e Dryden's Virgil, Paſt. 3. 
org gunſelf naturally to dread a juperior Being, that | 
, geg all hisdetigns, and diſappoint all his hopes. Tila. 


TURE. 1. /. ¶ from de and feature.] Change of feature; 


! written ſtrang A aturos ; | | 
7 DEFE ge defeatures in my face. Shakeſpeare. 


Boyle's Spring of the Air. 


DEF 


5 Oft 's ſeen 4608 
Our mean ſecures us, and our mere defv 5 


Prove our commodit:es, Shakejpeare's King Lear. 
3. A fault; miſtake; error. | 


You praiſe yourlelf, 
By laying defects. of judgment to me. Shakeſpeare. 
Truit not yourſelt; but your defects to know, 
Make ute ot ev'ry triend—and ev'ry foe. Pope's Eſſay. 
4. Any natural imperfection; a blemilh ; a failure. 
Mien, through tome defect in the organs, want words, yet 
fail not to expreſs them univerſal ideas by ſigns. Locke, 


ſhort of; to fail. Obſolete. | 
Some loſt themſelves in attempts above humanity, yet the 


lober circumterence of knowledge. Brown's Fulg., Errours. 
DEFECTIBILITY.: 2. f. [from dgecdtible.} The ſtate of tail- 
ing; deficiency; imperfection. | 
Ihe corruption ot things corruptible depends upon the 
intrinſecal d eckibility of the connection or union of the parts 
of things corporeal, which is rooted in the very nature of the 
things. Haie's Origin of Mankind. 
DEFE CTIBLE. adj, [from det.] | 
1. Impertect ; deficient z wanting. 


a great part of their lives in a % ite condition. Hale. 
DETECTION. . /. {difefic, Latin. | 
1. Want; failure. 


2. A falling away; apoſtacy. e - 
This ion and talling away from God was firſt found 
in angels, and atterwards in men. Releigh's Hift. of the World. 
It we fall away after taſting ot the good word of God, 
how criminal mult ſuch a defection be? Atterbury”s Sermons. 
But there is more evil owing to our original defecion trom 
God, ani the tooliſh and evil diſpoſitions that are found in 
fallen man. | 
3. An abandoning of a king, or ſtate; revolt. 


_ defection of the whole realm. 


but of 1ome perverſeneſs and defection in the very nation it- 
ſelf. . fol Bacon Holy War. 
DEFECTIVE. adj. [trom defedtivous, Latin.] | 


the purpoſe. 


ſectie projectile motion of the blood. Arbuth. on Al:ments. 


defeftives © EE | Locke. 
If it renders. us perfect in one accompliſhment, it gene- 
rally leaves us defeetiwe in another. Addiſon's Spect. N& 255. 
2. Faulty ; vitious; blameable. ? 3 
Our tragedy writers have been notoriouſly defefive in 
giving proper tentiments to the perſons they introduce. Addy, 
DEFEC11VE or deficient Nowns. [in grammar. ] Indeclinable 
nouns, or ſuch as want a number, cr ſome particular caſe. 


of its tenſes. 


of being imperfect; faultineſs. 5 9 8 
The lownets often opens the building in breadth, or the 
dejedtiveneſs of ſome other particular makes any ſingle part 
appear in perfection. . Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
DEFENCE. 1. /. [efenfio, Latin. } | e 


. 


in Judah. | 


heat, and a cover from the fun.  Ecciefrafiiceus, xxxiv. 16. 
Be thou my ſtrong rock for an houle ot defenceto ſave me. 
. | e Pſalm xxxi. 2. 
Againſt all this there ſeems to be no defence, but that of 
ſupporting one eſtabliſhed form of doctrine and diſcipline. 
| | LE, St. 
2. Vindication; juſtification; apolog y. f 
Alexander beckoned with his hand, and would have made 
his defence unto the people. Acis xix. 33. 
| "The youthful prince = 
With ſcorn replied, and made this bold defence. Dryden. 
3. Prohibition: thiis'is a ſenſe merely French. 7 8 
Severe defences may be made againſt wearing any linen 
under a certain breadth. | RE es = 
4. Reſiſtance. | . | 


6. In fortification. ] The part that flanks another work, 
 DEFENCELESS. adj. from defence.) 


| 1. Naked; unarmed; unguarded ; not provided with defence; 


unprepared. _ 3 

Captain or colonel, or knight in arms, : 

Whole chance on theſe deferceleſs doors may ſeize, 
It deed of honpur did thee ever pleaſe, 


My hitter is not ſo defenceleſs left 
As you imagine: ſhe has a hidden ſtrength 
Which you remember not. . 
Fo Ah me! that fear ED 
Comes thund'ring back with dreadful revolution 
On my e head, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
| Ina ſlave diſarm'd, Rs 


Milton 


Defenceleſs, and ſubmitted to my rage, | 
A bale revenge is vengeanceon myſelf. Dryd. Don Sebaft. 
2. Impotent; unable to make reſiſtance. ONE 

| Will tuch a multitude of men employ 


To DEFEND. v. a. [defendo, Latin; defendre, French. ] 
1. To ſtand in defence of; to protect; to ſupport. 
- There aroſe, to defend Iſracl, Tola the fon of Puah. Judg. 
Deliver me trom mine enemies, O my God: defend me 
from them that riſe up againſt me. ade, 
__  Heav'ndefend your fouls, that you think 
I will your ſerious and great bufineis ſcant. Shak. Othello. 
2. To vindicate; to uphold; to aſſert; to maintain. | 
The queen on the throne, by God's aſſiſtance, is able to 
defend herſelf againſt all her majeſty's enemies and allies put 
together, Swift's Kemarks on the Barrier Treaty. 
3. To fortify : to ſecure, 
And here th' acceſs agloomy grove defends, _ : 
And here th' unnavigable lake extends. Dryden's Æneis. 
4. To prohibit; to forbid. [ defendre, French. ] 
Where can you ſav, in any manner, age, 
That ever God defended marriage! 
O ſons! like one of us, man 1s become 
To know hoth good and evil, ſince his taſte 
Of that i fruit. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. l. 86. 
The ule of it is little practiſed, and in ſome places defend- 
ed by cuttoms or laws; Temple. 
5. To maintain a place, or cauſe, againſt thoſe that attack it. 
DEFE'NDABLE.. aj. [from defend.] That may be defended. 
DEFENDANT, adj. (from defendo, Latin. ] 
tor defence. 
Line and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage, and with means defendant. Shak. 
DEFENDANT. . . {from the adjective. ] | 
1. He that detends againſt aſſailants. 


Chaucer. 


8 


We had rather follow the perfections of them whom we 
like not, than in d e reſemble them whom we love. Hooker. | 


Jo DEFECT. v. n. [from the noun. ] To be deficient to fall | 


enquiries ot moſt dete by the way, and tired within the 


Ihe extraordinary perſons, thus highly favoured, were for | 


Watts's Logick. | 


He was diverted and drawn from hence by the general | 
Dawes on Ireland. 
Neither can this. be meant of evil governours or tyrants, | 


1. Full of detects; unperfect ; not ſutticient; not adequate to 
It ſubjects them to all the diſeuſes depending upon a de- 


It will very little help to cure my 1gnorance, that this 1s | 
the beſt of tour or five hypothetes propoſed, which are all | 


DEFE'CTIVENESS, 2. /. [from defefive.] Want; the ſkate 


 DEFE'NST. part. paf. [from defence. 


To DEFER. v. . 


5. [In law.] The def endant's reply after declaration produ ced. 


Guard them, and him within protect from harms. Milton. | 


"Their ſtrength againſt aweak defenceleſ boy? Add. Ovid. | 


Pjalm lix. 1. 


Deſenſive; fit 


| Thoſe high towers, out of which the Romans might more 
conveniently fight with the defendants on the wall, thoſe alib 
. were broken by his engines. Wilkins's Mail. Mag. 
2. [In law.] Theperſon accuſed or ſued. . 
This is the day appointed for the combat, | 
Andreadyare th' appellant and defendant. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Plaintitf dog, and bear defendant. 
DEFENDER, 1. 2 ar Latin.] 
1. One that defends; a champion. 
You have the power {till 
To baniſh your defenders, till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you, | 
As molt abated EO to ſome nation. 
That won you without blows. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
Do'ſt thou not mourn our pow'r employ'd in vain, = 
And the defenders of our city lain? Dryden. 
2. An aflerter; a vindicator. 


truth, as to procure it a weak defender. South's Sermon, 
3. {Inlaw.] An advocate; one that defends another in a court 
ot juſtice, 
DEereNSA'TIVE. 2. ſ. [from defence.] 
1. Guard; defence. | 
A very unſafe defenſative it is againſt the fury of the lion, 
and ſurely no better than virginity, or blood royal, which 
Pliny doth place in cock-broth. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
If the biſhop has no other defenſatives but excommunica- 
tion, no other power but that of the keys, he may ſurrender 
up his paſtoral ſtaff. £54 South's Sermons. 
[ In ſurgery. ] A bandage, plaiſter, or the like, uſed to ſe- 
cure a wound trom outward violence. 
DEFE'NSIBLE, adj, [trom defence.) That may be defended. 


2, 


A field, | 
Which nothing but the ſound of Hotſpur's name, 
Did ſeem to make defen/ible. Shakeſy | 
They mult make themſelves defen/ible, both againſt the na- 
tives and againſt ſtrangers. Bacon's Adwice to Villiers. 
Having otten heard Venice repreſented as one of the moſt 
defenſible cities in the world, I informed myſelf in what its 
itrength conſiſts. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
2. Juſtifiable; right; capable of vindication.” © —_ 
TI conceive it very defen/ible to difarm an adverſary, and 
_ diſable him from doing miſchief. | ollier. 
DEFENSIVE. adj. [ defenjif, Fr. from defendens, Latin.] 
1. That ſerves to defend; proper for defence; not offenſive. 
He would not be perſuaded by danger to offer any offence, 


My unpreparednels for war, teltifies for me, that I am ſet 

on the defenſive part, Kling Charles, 

Defenſide arms lay by, as uſeleſs here, | 

Where maſſy balls the neighbouring rocks do tear. Waller , 

2. In a ſtate or poſture of e | . 

| What ſtood, recoil'd, | 
Defenſive ſearce, or with pale fear furpriz'd, . . 

. Fled ignominious Milton. 

DEFENSIVE. 2. /. [from the adjective.] 5 

1. Safeguard. JFC ny RON . 

Wars preventive upon jult fears, are true defen/iwes, as 

well as on actual invaſions. Bacon's War with Spain. 

2. State of defence. DE | | | 


the defen/rve only. ES Clarendon, b. viii. 
DEFE'NSIVEL Y.adv.{from de iy In a defenſiwe manner. 


Stout men of arms, and with their guide of power, 
Like Troy's old town, defenſt with Ilion's tow'r. Fairſax. 


| To DEFER. v.n. [from digere, Latin.) 


1. To put off; to delay to act. : 

OE ST DAR He will not long deer 
To vindicate the glory of his name 
Againſt all competition, nor will long CEC 
Endure it. 5 Milton's Agoniſtes, I. 473. 

Inure thyſelf by times to the love and practice of good 

deeds; for the longer thou deferreſt to be acquainted with 
them, the lets every day thou wilt find thyſelf diſpoſed to 
them. | Z Ea 

2. To pay deference or regard to another's opinion, 


| , | F 

1. Towithold; to delay. Leg EO 
Deer the promis'd boon, the goddeſs cries, Des 
Celeſtial azure brightning in the eyes. 4 18 Odyſſey, b. i. 
Neither is this a matter to be deferred till a more conve- 

nient time of peace and leiſure, 5 | Swift, 


2. To refer to; to leave to another's judgment and determi- 


Northumberland, who was the principal man of authorit 
in thole parts, . 
DE'FERENCE. u. 4 [ deference, French. 
1. Regard; reſpect. F MIR a i 
| Virgil could have excelled Varius in tragedy, and Horace 
in lyric poetry, but out of deference to his friends heattempt- 
ed neither. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 
He may be convinced that he is in an error, by obſerving 
_ thoſe perlons, for whoſe wiſdom and goodneſs he has the 
greatelt deference, to be of a contrary ſentiment. Savift. 
2. Complaiſance; condeſcenſion, 85 
Anaturalroughneſs makes a man uncomplaiſant to others; 
ſo that he has no d#ference for their inclinations, tempers, or 
enen . 5 Lukes 
3. Submiſſion. - d | 18 
Molt of our fellow - ſubjects are guided either by the preju- 
dice of education, or a deference to the judgment of thoſe 
who, perhaps, in their own hearts, ditapprove the opinions 
which they induſtriouſly ſpread among the multitude. Addiſ. 
DE'FERENT. adj. [from deferens, of defero, Latin.] That 
carries up and down, _ 

The figures of pipes or concaves, through which ſounds 
pats, or of other bodies deferent, conduce to the variety and 
alteration of the ſound, Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N* 220. 
DE'FERENT. 2. ſ. [fromthe adjective. ] That which carries; 

that which conveys. Eee ERS a 

It is certain, however it croſſes the received opinion, that 
ſounds may be created withcut air, though air be the moſt 
favourable deferent of ſounds. Bacon g Natural Hiſtory. 
Dr'rPRKENTS in ſurgery.] Certain vetlels in the human body, 

appointed for the conveyance of humours from one place to 

another. 8 | Chambers. 
DEFTANCE. 2. ſ. {from dai, French.) 


1. A challenge; an invitation to fight. 


The hery Tybalt, with his ſword prepar'd, 
Which, as he breath'd defance tomy ears, 
He ſwung about his head. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Nor 15 it juſt to brin 55 
A war, without a juſt defiance made. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
2. Achallengeto make any impeachment good. . | 
3. Expreſſion of abhorrence or contempt. | | 
The Novatian hereſy was very apt to attra& well meaning 
ſouls, who, ſeeing it had ſuch expreſs defiance to apoſtacy, 
could not ſuſpect that it was itfelf any defection from the 
faith, | Bn Decay of Piety. 
No body will ſo openly bid dgfianceto common ſenſe, as to 
affirm viſible and direct contradictions, Locke. 
DEFTCIENCE. 7 ». ſ. from deficio, Latin. ] Defect; fail- 
DEFICIENCV. S ing; imperfection. 
Scaliger, finding a defect in the reaſon of Ariſtotle, intro- 


ducecth one of no lets deficiency himſelf. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
. Thou 


_. Hudibras, 


Undoubtedly there is no way ſo effectual to betray the 


. HenryIV. p. ii. 


but only to ſtand upon the belt defer/ive guard he could, Siding = 


His majeſty, not at all diſmayed, reſolved to ftand upon : 


Detended. Obſolete, | J 


The commiſſioners deferred the matter unto the earl of 


Bacon Henry VII. 


| 
* 
0 
0 
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Thou in chyſelf art perfect, and in thee 


only to be found in him; and, where tliey are proper, they | DEPO'RMEDNESS, 2. J. L from e. U Hen 
Is no deficience found. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. viii. J. 41 3 will be delightful. 9 | | Duden. agreeable form. : * "3; To 
| e ſaall find, in our own natures, too great evidence ot | 2, Deciſion; determination, . DEFORMIT Y. #.f. Ldeformitas, Latin. ] 
| intellectual deficrence, and deplorable confeſſions of human | 3, ae The explication of the eſſence of a thing by | 1. Uglineſs; ill-tavourcdnets, 
1 ignorance. Glanville's Sceſis, c. iii. its kind and difference. | | f, in this weak piping time of peace 
| What great deficience is it, if we come ſhort of others ? What is man? Not a reaſonable animal merely; for that Have no delight to paſs away the time, s 
| | Sprat's Sermons. is not an adequate and diſtinguiſhing definition. Bentley. Unleſs to {py my ſhadow in the ſun, 
The characters of comedy and tragedy are never to be | DEFI'NITLVE. adj. C definitiuus, Latin.] Determinate; poli- And deſcant on mine own deformity, Shakeſp. Ria 
made perfect, but always to be drawn with ſome ſpecks of | tive; expres, ; | Proper deformity ſeems not in the fiend III. 
frailty and deficience, ſuch as they have been deſcribed to us, Other authors vvrite often dubiouſly, even in matters where- So horrid as in woman. Shakeſpeare's Kins 1, 
in hiſtory. | Dryden's Dufreſuoy, Preſace. in is expected a ſtrict and definitive truth, Vulgar Errours. Where fits deformity to mock my body, , 
2. Want; ſomething leſs than is neceſlary. 5 I make hafte to the caſting and comparting of the whole To ſhape my legs of an uncqual ſize; 
What is to be conlidered in this caſe, is chiefly, it there | work, being indeed the very deiii ve ſum of this art, to dil- | To diſproportion me in every part. Shahkeſy Henri v 
be a ſutlicient tulnels or deficiency of blood, fordifterent me- | tribute uſetully and gracetully a well choten plot. Molton. | 75 Why ſhould not man, W 
thods are to he taken. Arbuthnot on Diet. DEFINITIVELY. adv. [trom die.] Politively 3 deci- Retaining ſtil] divine ſimilitude 
There is no burden laid upon our poſterity, nor any defi- lively ; expreſfsly. | | In part, from ſuch deformities be free, 
ciency to be hereafter made up by ourſelves, which has been Definitively thus I anſwer you: 1 Aud, tor his Maker's image take, exempt? Pg 1-1 
our cale in ſo many other ſublidies. Adiliſon's Frecholder. Your love delerves my thanks; but my deſert, 2, Ridiculoutneſs ; the quality of lomething worthy +; , 
DEFrcienT. adj. F deficio, Latin.] Failing Unmeritable, ſhuns your high requett. "Shak. Rich, III.] laughed at. | to be 
wanting; detective; impertect, 5 | That Methuſclah was the longeit lived, of all the chil- In comedy there is ſomewhat more of the wore likens. 
O woman! bet are all things as the Will! | dren of Adam, we need not grant; nor is it definitively ſet be taken, hecaule it is often to produce laughter which bes 
Of God ordain'd them : his creating hand 5 down by Moſes. Brown's Vulgar Erguss, h. vi. c. 6. caſioned by the fight of ſome enn Did. Pref. Ds a 
Nothing imperfect or deficent left. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. «Dare, 


Bellarmine ſaith, becauſe we think that the body of Chriſt | 3. Irregularity; inordinateneſs. 
Figures arc either ſimple or mixed: the ſimple. be either | may be in many places at once, locally and viſibly ; therefore o glory is more to be envied than that o 


2 f f 5 ak 
circular or angular; and of circular, either complete, as cir- | welay and hold, that the ſane body niay be circumicripuvely | either church or ſtate, when deformities are Cc forming 
cles, or deficient, as ovals. _ Wotton's Architecture. and definitively m more places at once. Fall. turbation and novelty are not like to exceed the ber 055 
Neither Virgil nor Homer were deficient in mw of the | DEFI'NITIVENESS. . ſ. rom definizzve. ] Deciſiveneſs. Dic. reforming. Ar en 
former beauties. Dryden's Fables, Præſace. DEFLAGRABLYLITY. 2. J. from der, Latin.] Combuſtia | 4. Diſhonour; diſgrace. Ag Yr 

Several views, poſtures, ſtands, turns, limitations andex-/} bility ; the quality of taking fire, and burning totally away, | DEFO'RSOR, ./ [from ferceur, French. ] One that overor 
ceptions, and ſeveral other thoughts of the mind, for which We have been forced to ſpend much nore tine than the and cadeth out by force, Alaw tern, © n 

we have either none, or very deficient names, are diligently | opinion of the ready dHagrability, it I may to {peak, of fait- | To VEFRAVUD. vv. a. [HA, Latin. ] To rob of 4. 
to be ſtudied. . | _ Locke, | petre did beforehand permit us to imagine. Bzle oz Saltpetre, | by a wile or trick; tocheatz to cozen; to deceive: + 

DeercitenT Herbe. Sec DEFECTIVE Verbs. - | DEFLA'GRABLE. adj. [from deſlagro, Lat.] Having the qua-]  guile. With of before the thing taken by fraud, aps 
DErrcitxnT Nouns, Sce DEFECTIVE Nouns. „ lity of waiting away wholly in fire, without any remains. That no man go beyond and defraud his brother in . 
DErrcienT Numbers [in arithmetick] are thoſe numbers Our ſchymical oils, ſuppoſing thut they were exactly pure, natter, becauſe that the Lord is the avenger of all ſuch. 
whoſe parts, added together, make leſs than the integer, | yet they would be, as the beit Ipirit of wine is, but the more we allo have forewarned you and teſtifed. 175 7 * 1 
whoſe parts they are. ; Chambers. inflammable and deflagrable. Fele Scept. Chym. | My ton, defraud not ime poor / his living, and fake n. 
DEFrER. . J. [from deffi, French.) A challenger ; a con- | DEFLAGRA'TION. . J. [deflagratio, Latin. ] I . . the.needy eyes to wait long. Fecclcſiaſticut ir. . 
temner; one that dares and defies. | i A term frequently made ule of in chymittry, for ſetting fire They t:em, after a fort, even to mourn, as being nur 

ls it not then high time that the laws ſhould provide, by | to ſeveral things in their preparation; as in making ÆEthiops] and d,) of their right, when places, not lanctifteg. 
the molt prudent and etfectual means, to curb thoſe bold and] with fire, with fal prunellæ, and many others. Quincy, | they are, prevent them unneceſſarily in that pre-eminenec- 
inſolent defiers of heaven. JTillotſon, Sermon 3. The true reaton, therefore, why that paper is not burned | honour. 9 8 8 Hooker, b. v. KI. 
To DEF ILE. v. a. [apilan, Sax. from ful, foul.] I by the flame chat plays about it, ſeems to be, that the aqueous Then they, who brothers better claim diſewn, 

| 1. To make foul or impure; to make naſty or filthy; to dirty.] part of the ſpirit of wine, being imbibed by the paper, keeps Expel their parents, and uſurp the throne: 
| There is a thing, larry, known to many in our land by | it ſo moiſt, that the flame of the ſulphureous parts of the lame 


Dejraud their clicnts, and, to lucre fold, By 
Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Dryden's Ex. 6 

But now he ſeiz' d Brilcis? heav-nly chars, 8 
And / my valour's prize deſrauds my arms. Poe, [ling 


the name of pitch: this pitch, as ancient writers do report, ſpirit cannot faſten on it; and therefore, when the deflagration | 
doth defile. Shakeſpeare's Henry 1 1. is over, you ſhall always find the paper moiſt; and ſometimes | 
He is juſtly reckoned among the greatelt prelates of this] we have found it fo moitt, that the flame of a candie would 


age, however his character may be defiled by mean and dirt not readily ga: it. | Beyle. There is a portion of our lives whichevery wile an nge 
hands. Sift's Leiter concerning the Sacramental Teſt.| To DEFLECT. v. u. [defle&o, Latin.) To turn afide ; to] juſtly reſerve for his own particular nie, without n 
"bs To pollute to make legally. or ritually impure. deviate from a true courle, or right ins. f hts narve country, Dryden's Dedicat. L King Artlut, 


That which dieth of itſelf he ſhall not eat, to defile him- At ſome parts of the Azores the necvle dT not, but DRA U DER. 


nl At: 1. J. [from defraud.] A deceiver; one tun 
ſelf there witingn | Lev. xxii. 8. |  lieth in the true meridian ; on the other ide of the Azores, cheats. : | 5 3 
Neither ſhall he defile himſelf for his father. Lev. xxi. 11. and this fide of the Equator, the North point of the needle The profligate in morals grow ſevere, 10 
3. To corrupt chaſtity; to violate. ff ̃ ã  WReSleth tothe Welk... - Brown's Vulgar Errours. Dejrauders yutt, and ſycophants ſincere. Blactxirt. 
- Ev'ry obje&t his offence revil dt. Ariſing beyond the Equator, it maketh northward almoſt | To DEFRA'Y FV. 4. { defrayer, French. ] To beur the chuga 
The huſband murder'd, and the wife del d. Prior. fifteen degrees ; and deflectiug after weltwald, without mean- | of; to diſcharge expences; | | 5 
4. To taint; to corrupt; to vitiate; to mate guilty. ders, continueth a ſtrait courte about forty degteecs. Brown. He would, out of his own revenue, defray the charges be. 
| Forgetfulnefs of good turns, defiling of touls, adultery and | For did not ſome from a {trait courte ie, longing to the ſacrifices, | „4 Mate: H. 15. 
ſnameleſs vnclcannelts, - 2 5 i/d. xiv. 26. They could not meet, they could no world erect. Blacks. It is eau, Ireneus, to lay a charge upon any town; but o 
God requires rather that we ſhould die than defile ourſelves | DPPLECTION. 2. J. [from e, Latin.] \ ; 5 / 


| | '©1 foreſec how the {ime may be antvered and dfrazcd, is the 
With impieties. | Srtilling fleet. | 1. Deviation; the att of turning alide. 5 chief part of good adviſement. Speuſer's State «f Ireland, 
Let not any inſtances of fin ele your requeſts. Wake. | Needles incline to the South on theother lade of the Equator; Ibis long tince any ſtranger arrived in this part, and thete- 
To DEFI LE. wv. 2. [deffiler, French. J To march; to go oft | and, at the very line or middle circle, ſtand without defe&ion. fore take ye no care; the tate will defray you alithe time voy 
file by file. | | V 5. „„ Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. | ſtay; neither ſhall you ſtay one day the leis for tuat. Fac, 
Dter1LE, 7. /. [deffile, Fr. from file, a line of ſoldiers, which | 2. A turning aſide, or out of the way. I DEFRA'YER. 2. /. from defray. One that dilcharges exe 
is derived from lum, a thread. } A narrow paſlage; a long | 3. [In navigation.] The departure of a ſhip from its true courſe. | pences. | . N 
narrow pafs; a lane. 8 2. | DEFLEXURE. z. /. [from defledo, Latin. ] A bending down; | DEFRA'YMENT., 2. . [from defray.] The payment of u. 
There is in Oxford a narrow defile, to uſe. the military | a turning atide, or out of the way, | i 9 e | fn 
term, where the partiſans uſed to encounter. Adiliſ. Spect. DEPLORATION. 1. J. [defloraticn, Fr. from defloratus, Lat.] DEFT. adj. [der, Saxon. ] Obſolete. 
DETTLEMENT. 2. .. [from defle.] The ſtate of being defiled; | 1. The act of deflouring; the taking away of a woman's vir- | 1. Neat; handtome; ipruce. 
the a& of defiling; naſtinéſs; pollution; corruption; de-] ginity. . ä a | 


h ö | 2. Proper; fitting. Tt . | 
ſedation, Pr e 2. A ſelection of that which is moſt valuable. 1 You go not the way to examine: you mult call the watcl 
232) nan or Ro ts pp The laws of Normandy are, in a great meaſure, the - | that are their accuſers. : 
By unchaſte looks, looſe geſtures, and foul talk, ration of the Englith laws, and a tranſcript of them, Hate, — Yea, marry, that's the Je/teft way. Sl:akeſpeart, 
Lets in element to the inward parts. . Milton. To DEFLO UR. v. a. [deflorer, Ertl A | | 3. Ready; dexterous. n 
The unchafte are provoked to ſce their vice expoſed, and 1. To raviſh; to tabe away a woman's viiginityp. 5 3 Loud fits of laughter ſeiz d the gueſts, to ſee 
bY chaite cannot rake into ſuch tilth without danger of de- As is the luſt of aneunuch to deflour a virgin, ſo is he that | The limping god to deft at his new minifiry. Dryer, 
MUement. | 


Ne Hbſectalor, N9.286, | exccuteth judgment with violence.  Eccle/iaſiicas, xx. 4. [he wanton calf may ſkip with many a bound ©» 
DErrLER. 7.f. [from defile.] One that dehles; a corrupter;} Nov will I hence to ſeek my lovely Moor, And my cur, Tray, play defteft feats around. C. 
c ND | And let my ſpleenful fons this trull defour.  Shakeſp. | DE'FTLY. adv. [from det.] Obſolete, | 
At the laſt tremendous day ſhall hold forth in my arms | 2. To take away the beauty and grace of any thing. 1. Neatly; dexterouſly. ; 
my much wronged child, and call aloud for vengeance on _ How on a ſudden loſt, RD | 2. In a ikiiful manner. 
her defiler. Addijon's Guardian, Ne 128. Defac'd, deflour'd, and now to death devote! Par. Lo WE | Come, high or low, Es 4 
DEFINABLE. adj. from d. fine.] ; | If he died young, he died innocent, and before the Weed | Thylelf and othce Tftly ſhow. Shakeſpeare's Macortt, 
1. That which may be defined; capable of definition. neſs of his ſoul was defloured and raviſhed from him, by the  _ Young Colin Clout, a lad of peeriy meed, _ 
The Supreme Nature we cannot otherwife define, than | flames and follies of a froward age. Taylor on Living Help, | Full well could dance, and deftly tune the reed, 0% 
by W is infinite, as if infinite were definable, or infi- | DEFLO'URER. v. /. [from deflour.] A raviſlier; one that takes | DEFUNCT, ad 


f : . * [RE | tj. | defunttus, Latin. ] 
wy a ſubject for our narrow underſtanding. Dryden. | my virginity. . | 1. Dead; deceaſed. : 
. That which may be aſcertained. » | I have often wondered, that thoſe deflourers of innocence, | . 


g 2 | | ; | I therefore beg it not,. 
Concerning the time of the end of the world, the queſtion | though dead to all the ſentiments of virtue and honeur, are | 


To pleaſe the palate of my appetite; 
is, whether that time be definable or no. | Burnet's Theory. | not reſtrained by humanity. = Addiſou's Guardian. Nor to comply with heat, the young aftects, 
ToDEFINE. v. g. [definio, Lat. definir, French,] | DerLv'ovs. adj. [defluus, Latin.] Et . In me d und, and proper ſatisfaction. Sharp. O12 
1. Io give the definition; to explain a thing by its qualities | x, That flows down, EO Here entity and quiddity, BE, | 
and circumſtances, 8 | 2. That falls off. 


| | The ſouls of dun bodies fly. Hudia. 
DEFL u'x10N. 2. /. [defluxio, Latin. ] A defluxion; a flowing | DEFU'NCT. 2. J. from the adjective. ] One that is dc 

down of humours. T | 5 a dead man, or woman. N | 
We tee that taking cold moveth looſeneſs, by contraction 


Whoſe loſs can't thou mean, 55 : 55 
That do'ſt fo well their miſeries define? Sidney, b. ii. 


Though uing be thought the proper way to make known Nature doth abhor to make his couch 


the proper ſigniſication, yet there are ſome words that will | of the ſkin and outward parts; and ſo doth cold likewiſe cauſe With the , or fleep upon the dead. Sale. 

not be defined. „ Locte.] rheums and defiuxions from the head. Bacon Nat. Hijtory, | In many of theſe cafes the ſearchers are 252 ten 

2. To circumtcribe z to mark the limit; to bound. {| DEeeLY'. adv. ny deft.] Dexterouſly ; ſkilfully. Obiolete. opinion of the phy ſician who was with the patient, > (Pf 

= When the rings, or ſome parts of them, appeared only black } Properly deftly. F I - receive the ſame from the frien is of the M Pù. Cu, 

and white, they were very diſtinct and wel defined, and the | Lo, how finely the graces can it foot = DEFU'KCTION. 2. /. {from dejun#.) Death. 

blacknels ſeemed as intenſe as that of the central ſpot. Newt. To the inſtrument; 2 Nor did the brick poileſs the Salique Hnd, 

To DEFINE. v. 2. To determine; to decide; to decree. They dauncen defly, and ſingen ſoote, | 75 Until four hundred one and twenty years. |, 

The unjuſt judge is the capital remover of landmarks, | ;% their merriment. Spenſer*s Poſtorals, |  _ Atter defunction of King Pharamond. SBA“. Ran 

when he def amils of lands and properties. DEFOEDA'TION. 2. /. [from defædus, Lat.] The act of mak- To DEF. v. a. [ defier, French, tron de nil? dectierco! * 


Bacon, Eſſay 57. 


: | ing filthy; pollution. like phraſe, to fall from allegiance to rebellion, conn; 
DEFI'NER. 7. /. [from define. ] One that explains; one that What native, unextinguiſhable beauty muſt be impreſſed | inſu 89 | | 
deſcribes a thing by its qualities. 5 and inſtincted through the whole, which the d efœdation of to | 1. To call to combat; to challenge. 
our God, forſooth, is found many parts by a bad printer, and a worſe editor, could not once again 


Incomprehenſible and infinite; Dy hinder from ſhining forth. — Bentley's Preface to Milton, | Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight. Milten Alf.“ 
But is he therefore found? Vain ſearcher! no: | DEFO'RCEMENT. 2. /. from force.] A with-holding ot lands Where ſeek retreat, now innocence js fled: 
Let your imperfect definition ſhow, and tenements by force from the right owner. | | Safe in that guard, I durſt even hell def, L 9750 5 
That nothing you, the weak definer, know. Prior. | To DEFO'RM, T. a. [deformo, Latin. 8 Without it, tremble now, when heav'n!s nigh, * 
| DEFINITE. adj. {from definitus, Latin. ] II. To disfigure; to make ugly; to ſpoil the form of any thing. Agis, the Lycian, ſtepping forth with prüle. . 
1. Certain; limited; bounded, | | that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, | _To lingle fight the boldeſt toe 4% d. OT Ive 
Hither to your arbour divers times he repaired, and here, Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, 2. To treat with contempt ; to ſlight. 
by your means, had the ſight of the goddeſs, who in adeſnite Deform'd, untiniſh'd, ſent before my time | 3 | do know 
compals can ſet forth infinite beauty. © Sidney, . i. Into this breathing world, ſcarce halt made up. Shakeſp. As many fools that ſtand in better place, | 
2. Exact; preciſe. + | Wintry blaits 5 Garniſh'd like him, that for a tricKly Nord eee. 
Ideots, in this caſe of favour, would Doeſorm the year delightleſs. Thomſon's Winter. Defy the matter. Shakeſpeare's Merch A 
Be wilely definite. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | 2. To dithonour; to make ungraceful. 7 | DEFY”. u. /. [from the verb.] A challenge; 33 rom: 
In a charge of adultery, the accuſer cught to ſet forth, in Old men with duſt deform” their hoary hair. Dryden. ight. ; | PEYTON ; 
the accuſatory libel or inquiſition, which ſuccceds in the place | DO R M. adj. [deformis, Latin.] Ugly; disfigured; of an At this the challenger, with fierce d, 


of accuſation, ſome certain and definite time. Ayliffe's Parer. 


DE'FINITE. 2. /. [from the adjective.] Thing explained or 
defined, 


If theſe things are well conſidered, ſpecial baſtardy is no- 


irregular form. | His trumpet ſounds; the challeng'd maxe5 9, 1 fr. 
. I did proclaim, = With clangour rings the field, rejounds the“ uk 
That whoſo kill'd that monſter moſt deform, 


bat mies 
Should have mine only daughter to his dame. Fairy Q, | DEFY ERA. 1. /. [from de.] A challenger; one 


thing elſe but the definition of the general; and the general, So ſpake the grieſly terror; and in ſhape, _ to tight, 3 concern of his 
again, is nothing elſe but a de, of the ſpecial. Ayliffe. So [peaking and ſo threatning, grew tenfold | | God may, ſome time or other, think it the“ on out up 
DE'FINITENESS. 7. J. [from forte.) Certainty; limited- More dreadful and deform. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. Juſtice, anc eee too, to revenge the 15 eber . 
neſs. ; 4 Di. | Sight ſo deform, what heart of rock could long them by ſuch impudent defyers of both, 23 _ erk 
DerixrrIox. 2. f. [difinitio, Latin; definition, French. ] Dry ey'd behold. Milton's Paradiſe Left, b. xi. I. 494. God, nor ought to be believed by man. S 
1. A ſhort deſcription of a thing by its properties. DEFORMA'TION. . /. {deformatio, Latin.] A defacing; a DEGE NERACY. . . from degeneratia, Latin.) 


drew my definition ot poetical wit trom my particular con-] disfiguring. | 1. A departing from the virtue of our anceſtors. 
ſidæration of him; for propriety of tloughts and words are D&r0'KMEDLY, adv, [from deform.) In an ugly manner, | 2, A forſaking of that which is good, _ 
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46496, we have contracted a great deal of weakneſs and 
> c:“ «LIP . . 
a „bur watul degeneracy from goodneſs; but that 
by Our V > 8 1 4 
* he golpel offers to us for out afhitance, is ſuffi- 
Wl Le 8 i” "y — 5 
ee Tillotſon, Sermen 6. 
wen nok ka ſtate is generally preceded by an univerſal 
* 10 1 ** L . 7 8 4 . . F 4 * . 
Loenerty of manners, and contempt ot religion, which is 
"=. lv our caſe at prezent. Sewvift, 
entirely ©! 
Meuanncis. # 88 1 
3 ** isa kind of fluggiſh reſignation, as well as poor neſs 
4 noporacy of tpirit, in 2 ſtae of Lavery. Addiſon. 
Wy 15 NERATE: VN, [ higererarey Lats degenerer, Fr. 
I -nefars Spanifh, ] ; LE | 
tall trom the virtue of anceſtors. 
„ from a more noble to a baſe kate, . 
„ enn wit trantgreſſeth decency, it aegenerates into inſo- 
Tillotſon, Sermon 2. 


\ - 
rds: 


modi, 


Wen wirt 
and impiety . , ; 
10 tall Anat kind; to grow wiid or baſe. 5 
. Aatot rhoſe fruits that ule to be gratted, if they be ſet of 
s or tones, degenerate. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. Ne 519. 
ez Tk. adv. Lirom the verb. 5 
e his anceitors; fallen from the virtue and merit of 
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2 
L 

1 
0 Jus 


his Anders. 


* 
I» 


— — 


Thou art like enough 
To f ght againit me under Piercy's pay; | 
To cog bis heels, and curt ſy at his trowns, | 
To tuo how much thou art degenerate. Shak. Hen. IV. 
Vet thou haſt greater cauſe to be | 
\ amd of them, than they ot thee ; 
Nabe ate from their ancient brood, 
ie art; the court allow'd them food. 


. 


= 


4 
8 
Forth: bale. 
2. Uawortn 3 * 5 "I g : 
So ul hall turn deger” rate, all deprav'd; 
Iultice and temperance, truth, and faith torgot! | 
Jud 5 - 7: & * +4, 73 ? h 8 I 8 6 
0 \* man encept. M. 20. Ky Paraai/c FA] 5 XI. 4. © . 
When a man lo tar becomes degencraure as to quit che prin- 
ales of human nature, and to be a noxious Creature, there 


Sxwift, 


i ommonly an injury done ſome perton or other, Locke. | 

Dior ERATENESS. 4. / [from degencrate.] Degeneracy ; a | 
* 1e Grown Wild > CUL Or Kind. Did. 
„ 5 A : : 

B:cextna' TION: z. J. [from degenerate.) 


\ dertation from the virtue of one's anceſtors. 
: A falling from a more ex cellent tate to one ol leſs worch. 
[iz thing changed from its primitive Kate, 
In plants, where!!! there is no Uttincluon of ſexes, theſe 
ranlplantations are yet more obvious chan they 3 as that of | 
bariey into oats, of wheat intodarnel ; and thoie grams WiC. 
generally ariſe among corn, as cochle, tacus, cegilops, and 
ouler drfFener ations. Brown's V ulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 17. 
DictxEROUS, adj. [from degener, Latin. 1 
i. Degenerated fallen from che virtue and merit of his anceſtors, 
2. Vie; bale; infamous; unworthy. : | 
Let not the tumultuary violence of ſome mens immoderate 
demands ever betray nie to that degenercss and unmanly 
facery, which ſhould make me Uengthen them by my 
couſent. 85 Kling Charles. 
Same, inſtead of piety, reſtrains them from many baſe 
and degenerous practices. | S2uth"'s SErMONs. 
. -Pegeneraus paſſion, and for man too baſe, 
It ſeats its empire in the female race; | 
There rages, and, to make his blow lecure, © 
Puts flatt'ry on, until the aim be ſure. Dryden's Juv. 
D:GtXEROUSLY. adv. [from degenerozs.) In a degenerate 
manner; baſely ; meauly, | 


* » we 


How wounding a 1p«&acle is it to ſee our greateſt heroes, 


Ike Hercules at the diltaft, thus degeneroufly employed! 
5 ; ; Deca Piciy 
LE ; ; © * \ a «tt . 
Draberrriox. . .. C deglutition, Fr. from deglatio, Latin, } 
The act or power of IWallowing. | 


be nouriſhed by clyſter s. | 
DiGaaDA'TION. ./ {degradation French. ] 
1. A deprivation of an once or dignity. 


I' word degradation is community uſed to denote a depri- 
a man from his degree. Aylife's Far. 


Won and removing of 
2. Degneracy; baſeneſs. 


Steplorable is the d*gradatton of our nature, that whereas 


kebere we: bore: the image of God, we now erctain only the 
ung of men. | | 
5. Un painting]. A term made uſe of to exprets tae leſſening 


V.ndering confuſed the appearance of diſtant objects in a 


Piuikp, fo as-they may appear there as they would do to an 


«#4 M- 


tee placed at that ditance from them. 
DEGRADE, v. g. [degrader, French. 


Dict. 


L Jo put ane from his degree; to deprive him of his office, 


Cpnlty, or title. : 
HE He mould ö 
de QUite a/Fra,es, e A hedgevorn ſwain, 


That Goth previne'to boaſt of gentle blood. Shakeſp. 
740 ehen z to dminiſh the value of, 
Nor malt thou, by delcending to aſſume 
Maus nature, lellen or degrade thine ) n. Par. Loſt. 


„A nigher knowledge in her preſence falls 


* 
, Birr 4s, » s* 4 
VET K@EN. 
3 


* 12 act of making heavy. LET 

[94 l Ay . A 3 . 

. -URE Ef. (degre, French, from gradus, Latin. } 

"ty; rank; tation ; place of dignity. | 
durely men of low degree are van 


Sree are lie. 2 > 4 0 
Fre de a ne: to be laid in the balance, they are altogether. 


UT tian vanity, 
_It was my fortune, common to that age, 
N 
emen wa: parentage, 
Aud tet in highett feat of dignity. Fon Queen, b. ii. 
mace willingly the ancient received courte and conve- 


ene 0 + 


b that diſcipline, which teacheth inferior degrees and | 


| METS im the church of G od. 
Weil then, Col 
4 kes and Your p 


Hookers Dedication. 
} 5 h« 5 L 1 L f 
ace the dale. SH eare s Henry 
Ti. Degree being vizarded, 
Tonne lnews as fairly in the maſk. Shakeſpeare. 
nl 


V. p. ü. 


* 


5 noble youth to madneſs lov'd a dame 


Ad rec, Honora was her name. Dryden. 
1 Farmers in degree, | | 

L e Pact AS 
dea good huſband, a good houſewife ſlie. Dryden. 


, 2M is no rank, no ſtation, no degree, 
. Ihe ters > COMtagious taint of ſorrow free ? 
1 be boo 8 in which a thing is. "Wis 
vas axe Be wiſdom noteth degrees of idolatry, making 
5 tha ad K. dus petty and vile idols more groſs than ſim- 
Ne — ot the creature. Bacon's Holy War. 

Hel Eon! paration to any thing. ; 

ee 2 W way by letting forth her beauties, truly in 

Aba, ae ap as much advanced to the eye 

| Which light 8 5 Ip of e £ - Fung, 25 a 
Which'to 1, nf knowledge of myſelf might bring, 

4. Order of linea ” M ROO iS the le degree. Davies. 

„Ade; delcent of family, 


Prior. 


Hi S8 Latinus, in the third degree, RT OTE 
+, Saturn authorof his fam ils . + 
Deen his family. Dryden's Zn. b. vii. 
Mac r claſies of the angels. | 


« 
2 4 
4 12 
CESS era. doo; 
"OY 
— 


dens, and be 8 angels may probably have larger 
ems owed With capacities able to ſet before 


in One » * . 7 
A nfure, © picture, all their paſt xnovledge at once. Locke. 
it GE Proportion. a 
0 con 


* Nr ? 
to ſeparate them, and that all the parts are 


| 79 DEHORF. v. a. -[deborior, Latin.} 
adulte to the contrary, 


| To DEJE'CT. wv, a. . Latin, ] | 

] 1, To cait down; to afff 

When the deg lutition is totally aboliſhed, the patient may 
| | Arbuthnot en Diet. 


Sculb'g Sermons: 


05 | Mcyton's Paradife Loft, b. viii. J. 551. 
»RAVATION. n. ſ. [from drgravate, of degra vo, Latin. 
Dict. 


ity, and men of | high de- 
Pfalm Ixii. 9. 


tevilie is your name; à knight is your de- 


DEI 


that degree, that you would fancy your ears were torn in 
Pieces, Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
a] Poeſy | 

Admits of no degrees; but muſt be ſtill 
_ Sublimely good, or deſpicably ill. | Roſcommon, 
7. In geometry. ]. The three hundred and ſixtieth part of the 

circumference of a circle, Ihe ſpace of one degree in the 
heavens is accounted to anſwer to ſixty miles. 
In minds and manners, twins oppos'd we ſee; 
In the ſame ſign, almott the ſame degree. Dryden's Perſeus. 
To you who live in chill degree, | 
As map informs, of fifty-three, Dryden's Epiſtles. 
8. [In arithmetick.] A degree conſiſts of three figures, viz. 
ot three places comprehending units, tens and hundreds; ſo 
three hundred and uxty-five 1s a degree.  Coker's Arithm. 
9. The diviſion of the lines upon leveral forts of mathematical 
inſtruments. | | | 
10. [In mufick. ] The intervals of ſounds, which are uſually | 
marked by litue lines. 8 Dicl. 
11. [In phy fick and chymiſtry. ] The vchemence or flacknels | 
ot the hot or cold quality ot a plant, mineral, or other mixt 
body. | 

he ſecond, third, and fourth Jegrces of heat are more 
eaſily introduced than the firlt : every one is both a prepa- 
rative and a ſtep to the next. | South's Sermons. 
By DEGRE'tES. adv. Graduaily ; by little and little. 

Ther bodies are exerciſed in all abilities both of doing 
and ſuffering, and their minds acquainted by degrees. with 
danger. | - Stdunep, 0. li. 

Doth not this ethereal medium, in peiling out ot water, 
glais, cryltal, and other compact and dente bodies, into 
empty ſpaces, grow denſer and dener by degrees f Newton. 

Zxulting 1 triumph, now {well the bold notes; 

In broken air, trembling, the wild mutick floats; 

Till by degrees remote and ſinall, 5 
The trams decay, „ 
And melt away, £ 

Tnadying, dying fall. | Pope's Cecilia. 

A. perton who is addicted to play or gaming, though he 
took but little delight in it at nrit,. by degrees contracts a 
ſtrong mclination towards. it. Sfectator, NY 447. 
EGUSTA VION. . J. Ldeguſtatio, Lat.] A taſting. Diet. 
] To diſluade; to 


Ons of. the greateit Ricklers for this fond opinion, ſeverely 
deborted all his foliuwers from prottituting mathematical 


The author of this epiſtle, and the reſt of the apoſtles, do. 
every where vehemently and-carneltly dehort us from unbe- 
lief: did they never read theſe dehortations? - Ward. 
DEnoRTtAa'TION. 2. /. [from dehortor, Latin, ] Diſſuaſion; 

a counlelling to the contrary, . 
The author of this epiſtle, and the reſt of the apoſtles, do 
every where vehemently and carneſtly dehort from unbehet, 

did they never read theſe debortations ? : .- Ward. 
DEeno'RTATORY. adj. [from dehertor, Latin, ] Belonging | 

to dilluation, 8 n Calne eh) 
DEHORTER. 7. f. [from dehort.] A diſſuader; an adviſer 
to the contrary. | | | 
DE'TCIDE.. z. /. [from deus and cædo, Latin.) The murder 
ing of the death of our bletled Saviour. 
Explain how perfection lufter'd pain, 

Almighty languiſh'd; and Eternal dy'd; 

How by her patient victor death was lian, 1 ag 
And ck protan'd, yet bleſs' d with deicide! Prior. 
| iet ; to grieve; to depreſs; to link ; to 
diſcourage ; to cruth. 5 5 
. Well, I am your theme; 


you will. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
The loweſt, molt dejected thing of fortune, 5 

Stand« ſtill in eſperance; lives not in fear! Shak, K. Lear. 
Nor think to die, dejeds my lofty mind; WS 

All that 1 dreads leaving you bend! Pope. 

2. To change the form with grief; to make to look ſad. 

Uuneas here beheld, of form divine, | 0 

A godlike youth in glitt'ring armour ſhine, - 

With great Marcellus keeping equal pace; 


DEJE'CT. adj. | dejedus, Latin. ] Caſt down; afflicted ; low- 
{puited, |. | OW „ 
Ils am of ladies moſt deject and wretched, 


attlictedly, 8 5 . 
No man in that paſſion doth look ſtrongly, but dejectedly; 
and that repulſion {rom the eyes, diverteth the ſpirits, and 
gives heat more to the ears, and the parts by them. Bacon. 
DEJ=CTEDNESS. 7. ,. {irom dejedted.) A being caſt down; 
a lownels of ſpirits. SE c .- Dia, 
DEjE'cT10N. 2. /. [dejefion, Fr. from dejectio, Latin. ] 
1. A lownefs of ſpirits; melancholy. 8 5 
= 7 V/ hat belides | 
Of forrow, and dejectiin, and deſpair, 
Our trailty can ſuitain, thy tidings bring, 5 
Departure from this happy place. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


even hope itſelt is ſwallowed up in deſpair, Regers's Serm. 
2. Weakneſs; mability. | 


gree, are thirſt and a dejedion of appetite, which putrid 
things occaſion more than any other. Arbuth, on Aliments. 
3. {In medicine.] A going to ſtool. | 
| The liver ſhould contigua ; 
blood, and empty it into the inteſtines, where there is good 
uſe for it, not only to provoke deje&tion, but allo to attenu- 
ate the chyle. Ray onthe Creation. 
DEJjECTURE. . / [from die.] The excrements, 


the ſymptoms of which are excels of animal ſecretions; as 
of perſpiration, ſweat, urine, liquid dejectures, leanneſs, weak - 
nets, and thirit. Arbuthaot on Aliments. 
DEJERA'TION. z. ſ. [from dijero, Lat.] A taking of a ſo- 
lemn oath, TE: . | D 
De1F1ca'TION. . ſ. [deification, French. ] The act of deify- 
ing, or making a god. FE 
DE'1r0RM. adj. [from deus and forma, Latin.) Of a god- 
like form, | | 
To DEIFY. v. a. | dcifier, Fr. of deus and ſio, Latin.] 
i. To make a god or; to adore as god; to transfer into the 
number of the divinities. Re x 
Daphnis, the helds delight, the ſhepherds love, 
Renown'd on earth, and deify'd above. N 
Even the ſeals vchich we have of Julius Cæſar, which we 
know to be antique, have the ſtar of Venus over them, though 


dafied, Dryden's Virg. An. Dedicat. 
Perſuade the covetous man not to deify his money, and the 
proud man not to adore himſelf, South's Sermons, 
| Half ot thee ELF 
Is deify*d before thy death. Prior. 
He did again ſo extol and d-ify the pope, as made all that 
he bad ſaid in praiſe of his matter and miſtreſs ſeem tempe- 


Wal heard as loud 35 | 
& as loud as one another, they will ſtun you to 


principles unto common apprekention or practice, Wilkins, | 


of God: the a6t of killing God. It is only uſed in {peak- | 


EI you have the ſtart of me; I am | 
| dejetted; ignorance itielf is a plummet o'er me; uſe me as 


But gloomy were his eyes, dejected was his face. Dryden. 


That ſuck'd the honey of his muſick vows. Shakeſpeare.'| 
DEJE'CTEDLY. adv. [from diject.] In a dejected manner; 


Delerted and aſtoniſhed, he links into utter dejection; ande 


The effects of ſuch an alkaleſcent ſtate, in any great de- 


igually ſeparate the choler from the 


A diſcaſe oppotite to this Apiſſitude is too great fluidity, | 


Dryden. | 


they were all graven after his dcath, as a note that he was | 


2. To praile exceſſively ; to extol one as if he were a god. 


DP E I. 


7 DEIGN. v. u. [from daigner, Fr. of dignzr, Latin. ] Ts 
vouchſafe; to think worthy. | | 
Deign to deſcendnow lower, and relate 
What may no lefs perhaps avail us known: Par. Loft; 
Oh deignx to vilit our forſaken ſeats 
The molly fountains, and the green retreats. Pope's Sun. 


To DEt6N. wv. a. To grant; to permit; to allow. 


Now Sweno, Norway's king, craves compolition z 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 
Till he diſburs'd ten thouſand dollars. Shah. Macbeth; 


DE't6N1NG, . /. [from deign.] A vouchialing; a thinking 


worthy. 


To Der NTEGRATE. v. a. {from de and integro, Latin. ] To 


take from the whole; to ſpoil; to diminiſh, « 1. 


Drrrakous, adj. [deiparus, Latin.) That brings forth u 


god; the epither applied to the bleſled Virgin. Di. 


DEISM. 1. .. ¶ deiſme, French.] The opinion of thoſe that 


only acknowledge one God, without the reception ot any 
revealed religion. 
Deiſiu, or the principles of natural wor{kip, are only the 
faint remnants or dying flames of revealed religion in the 
poſterity of Noah. Dryden s Pref. to Rel. Laici, 
DE'tST.. 4. ſ. [deifle, French. A man who follows no parti- 
cular religion, but only acknowledges the exiſtence of God, 
without any other article of faith. | | 
The diſcourſe is in the ſecond epiſtle of St, Peter, the third 
chapter, where certain deifts, as they ſeem to have been, 
laughed at the 7 hecy of the day of judgment, Burnet. 
DErST1CAL. adj; 1 deiſt.] Belonging to the hereſy of 
the deiſts. | 5 iy OL ng 
But this folly and weakneſs of trifling, inſtead of arguing; 
does not happen to fall only to the ſhare of Chriſtian writ- 
ers, but to {ome who have taken the pen in hand to {npport 
the deiſtical or antichriſtian ſcheme ot our days. Watts. 
De'tTyY. 2. /. [deite, French, from deitas, Latin. | 
1. Divinity: the nature and ellence of God. 5 
Some things he doth as God, becauſe his deity alone is the 
: "rg trom which they flow; ſome things as man, becauſe. 
they iſſue from his meer human nature; lome things jointly 
as both God and man, becauſe both natures concur as prin- 
ciples thercunto. Hooker, b. v. I 53. 
e With what arms 5 | 
We mean to hold, what anciently we claim 
Ot deity, or empire. Mzlton's Paradiſe Loft, b. v. I. 724. 


| goddeſſes h 


a _ of your deity, to be raze Sidney, b. li. 
Heard you not what an humble ſuppliant | 
Lord Haſtings was to her for his delivery? | 
. — Who humbly complaining to her dezy, OO 
Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shak. Rich, III. 
_.._ Give the gods a thankful ſacrifice when it pleaſeth their 
deities to take the wife of a man from him. Shakeſpeare. 
3. The ſuppoſed divinity of a heathen god. | = 
They on their former journey forward paſs, 
In ways unknown, her wandering knight to ſeek 
With pains far paſſing that long wandering Greek, 
That for his love refuſed dezty. 
By what realon could the ſame deity be denied unto Lau- 
rentia and Flora, which was given to Venus? 


pieces. IP, 5 8 Dit, 
DELACRYMA'TION. 2. ſ. [delacrymatio, 2 A falling 
down of the humours; the wateriſhnels of the eyes, or a 
__ weeping much. 5 | J 
DELACTA'TION, u. ſ. ¶delactatio, Latin. ] A weaning from 
the breaſt. ; | Dit. 


womb, and the like. 
To DELA TE. v. a. | from delatus, Lat.] Carried; conveyed. 
Try exactly the time-wherein ſound is delated, Bacon, 
DELA'T10N; . . [delatzo, Latin] Ef © 
1. A carrying; conveyance. 3 
them, and cauteth them to be heard further. Bacon. 
It is certain, that the delation of light is in an inſtant. 
„ 5 by Bacon. 
There is a plain delation of the ſound from the teeth to the 
inſtrument of hearing. 
2. An accuſation z an impeachment. - | 
DELA'TOR. z. /. [ delator, Lat.] An accuſer; an informer. 
Men have proved their own 


own moſt important ſecrets. Goverument of the Tongue. 


we meet with Cham, a delator to his own father, inviting his 
brethren to that exccrable ſpectacle of their parent's naked- 
neſsz. GED Government of the Tongue, & 2. 
To DELA'Y. v. a. [from delayer, French. ] | 
1. Todcter; to put off, 
down out of the mount, the people gathered themſelves to- 
ether unto Aaron. Exod. xxxil. 1. 
2. To hinder; to fruſtrate. 5 8 3 
[- - She flies the town, and mixing with a throng 
Ot madding matrons, bears the bride along: | 
Wand'ring through woods and wilds, and devious ways, 
And with theſe arts the Trojan match delays. Dryden. 
He mindful, goddeſs, of thy promiſe made ! | 
Ma,uſt lad Ulyſles ever be delay'd ? 
ToDELA'Y. v. . To ſtop; to ceaſe from ation, N 
Tnere ſeem to be certain bounds to the quickneſs and 
ſloveneſs of the ſucceſſion of thoſe ideas one to another in our 


DELA'Y. z. ſ. [from the verb.] A deferring; procraſtiua- 
tion; lingering inaftivity. | 
TI have learn'd that fearful commenting 
Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay; 
The conduct of our lives, and the management of our 
great concerns, will not bear delay. Locke, 
2. Stay; ſtop. 


The keeper charm'd, the chief without delay 
DeLA'YER, 2. ſ. [from delay.] One that defers; a putter off. 


al... 5 
Ev'ning now approach'd; 

For we have alſo our ev"116g, and our morn; 1 

We ours for change delect able, not need. Paradiſe Loſt. 
Thence, as thou know'ſt, 

He brought thee into this delicious grove, 

This garden; planted with the trees of God; 

Delecl able, both to benold and taſte! Milton's Par. Loſi. 


not only hignly delectable to the intellective faculty, but are 
ſuitably and caſily conceptible by us, becauſe apparent in his 
works; as his goodnets, beneficence, wiſdom and Mo 
| Haie. 
The apple's outward form, 5 

Deledtable, the witleſs ſwain beguiles; 

Till that with writhen mouth, and ſpattering noiſe, 

He taſtes the bitter morſel. Phillips, 
DELE'CTABLENESS. n, ſ. {from delectable.] Delighttul- 


rate and paſſable, Bacon Henry VIII. 


neſs; pleaſantneſs. 


* 


2. A fabulous god; a term applied to the heathen gods and L 


Will you ſufferatemple, how poorly built ſoever, but yet 
? 


Fairy Queen, b. i. c. 4. : 


| m Raleigh. 
DracERATION. 2. /. from delacero, Latin. ] A tearing in 


DELAPSED. adj. [With phyſicians.!] from delapſus Lat. 
Bearing or falling Fran ag It is uſed in Wed che 
: ick. 


In delation of ſounds, the incloſure of them preſerveth | 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 149. 


lators, and diſcovered their 


No ſooner was that ſmall colony, wherewith the depopu- 
lated earth was to be replanted, come forth of the ark, but 


And when the people ſaw that Moſes delayed to come 


Pope's Odyſſey, b. x. 


minds, beyond which they can neither delay nor haſten. Locke. 
Delay leads impotent and fnail-pac'd beggary. Shakeſp. 


Paſs'd on, and took the irremediable way. Dryden's An. 
DELE'CTABLE. adj. { deledtabilis, Latin.] Pleaſing; de- 


Some of his attributes, and the manifeſtations thereof, are 


DEb2'CTABLY, 
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Dzk'Triox. 2. /. ( deletio, Latin. ] 


Dr. 

DEI FE. 
1. A mine; a quarry- £7 285 1 | 
et could not ſuch mines, without great pains and charges, | 


DELE'CTABLY. adv. ae pleaſantly. : 
DELECTA'TION.. z. f. Ldelectatio, "a, delight. 


Jo DELEGATE. v. a. [delego, Latin. 


1. To tend away. 
2. Lo ſend upon an embaſly. 2 
. To intruſt; to commit to another's power and juriſdiction. 
| As God hath imprinted his authority in ſeveral parts . 
ſeveral eſtates of men, as princes, parents, ſpiritual guides; 
ſo he hath alſo delegated and committed part of his care and 
providence unto them, Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 
We are to remember, that as God is the univertal monarch 
of the world, fo we have all the relation of fellow-ſubjects to 
him; and can pretend no farther juriſdiction over each other, 
than what he has delegated to us. 
Why does he wake the correſpondent moon, | 
And fill her willing lamp with liquid light, 
Commanding her, with delegated pow'rs, | 
Io bcautity the world, and bleſs the night? Prior. 
4. To appoint judges to hear and determine a particular caule. 
DELEGATE. 1. /. {delegatus, Latin. ] ; 
1. Adeputy; a commiſſioner; a vicar; any one that is ſent 
to act for, or repreſent another. 
5 If after her 
Any ſhall live, which dare true good prefer, 
Every ſuch perſon is her detegate, | 
T' accompliſh that which ſhould have been her fate. Donne. 
There mutt be ſevere exactors of accounts from their dele- 
gates and miniſters of juſtice. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Let the young Auſtrian then her terrours bear; 
Great as he 15 her delegate in war. 
Elect by Jove, his delegate of ſway, 


With joyous pride the ſummons I'd obey. Pope's Odyſey. | 


2. [In law. J Delegates are perions delegated or appointed by 
the king's commiſlion to 1it, upon an appeal to him, in the 
court of Chancery, „ bunt. 


D=LEGATE. adj. {delegatus, Latin. ] Deputed; ſent to act 


for, or repreſent another. 


Princes in judgment, and their eg judges, mult judge 


the cauſes of all pr{ons uprightly and impartially. Taylor. 


\- DELEGATES [Court gt.] A court wherein all cauſes of ap- 


peal, by way of devolution from either of the archbiſhops, 
. oO 5-:: che, Parergon. 
DELEGA'TION. . /. [delegatio, Latin. e | 
1. A ſending away. -.. | 
2. A putting in commiſſion. 
3. The aſſignment of a debt to another. * 
DELENIFICAL, adj. [delenificus, Latin.] Having virtue to 
aſſwage, or eaſe pain. F Dit. 


Jo DELE IE. v. a. [from deleo, Lat.] To blot out. Dzet. | 
DELETER1OUS, adj. [deleterius, Latin. ] Deadly; deſtructive; 


or a poiſonons quality, | 8 
Many things, neither deleterious by ſubſtance or quality, are 
yet deſtructive by figure, or ſome occaſional activity. Brown, 
DELE"TERY. adj. from deleterius, Latin. ] Dettructive; dead- 
Iy; poiſonous. | 
Nor doctor epidemick, 

Though ſtor'd with deletery med' cines, 
(Which whoſoever took is dead ſince) 

„E er fent ſo vaſt a colon ß e 
To both the under worlds as he. Huclibras, P. i. cant. 2. 


1. Act of raſing or blotting out. 


2. A deſtruction. 


Indeed, it there be a total deleti2n of every perſon of the 


oppoling party or country, then the victory is mm x2 
e ne, 8 4 E. 


cauſe none remains to call it in queſtion. 
Fx. 7. [from delwan, Sax. to dig.] 


if at all, be wrought: the delfs would be fo flown with wa- 


ters, that no gins or machines could ſuffice to lay and keep | 


them dry. | pe Ray on the Creation. 
2. Earthen ware; counterfeit China ware, made at Delph, 
 __"Fhus barter honour for a piece of elf; 8 
No, not for China's wide domain itſelt. Smart, 
DELIBA'TION. z. /. {delibatio, Latin. ] An eſſayv; a taite. 


To DELUBERATE. w. v. ( Aelibero, Latin.] 'T'o think, in 


order to choice; to heſitate. 
A A conſcious, wiſe, refleCting cauſe, 
Which freely moves, and acts by reaton's laws; 
That can d-lberate means elect, and find 
Their due connection with the end delign'd. Blackmore. 
When love once pleads admiſhon to our hearts, 
In ſpite of all the virtue we can boaſt, 5 
The woman that duliberates is lot. 
DE1.1BERATE. ad}. [deliberatus, Latin. J 
1. Circumſpect; wary adviſed; diſcrect. 
2. Slow; tedious; not ſudden. „„ 
Commonly therefore it is for virtuous conſiderations, that 
- wiſdom ſo tar prevaileth with men as to make them defirous 


of ſlow and deliberate death, againſt the ftream of their ſen- 


ſual inclination. | Hooker, b.v. $46. 
Echoes are ſome more ſudden, and chop again as toon as 


the voice is delivered ; others are more del:5erate, that is, 


give more ſpace between the voice and the echo, which is 
cCauſed by the local nearneſs or diſtance, Bacon's Nat. Hijt. 


© DELIBERATELY. adv. [from deliberate.] Circumſpeëtly; 


_ adviſedly ; warily. 


He judges tou hair of little indecencies; knows better than | 


any man what 1s not to be written; and never hazards him- 
ſelf ſo far as to fall; but plods on deliberately, and, as a grave 
man ought, is ſure to put his ſtaff betore him, 
warineſs; coolneſs; caution. | 
They would not ſtay the ripening and ſeaſon of counſels, 
or fair production of acts, in the order, gravity, and delibe- 
ratenefs befitting a parliament. King Charles. 
DRLIBE NATION. . /. [deliberatio, Latin.] The att of de- 
liberating z thought in order to choice. 
If mankind had no power to avoid ill or chuſe good by 
free deliberation, it ſhould never be guilty of any thing that 
_ © was done. Hammonds Fundamentals, 
DELIBERATIVE. ad}. { deliberativus, Latin.] Pertaining to 
deliberation z apt to conſider. E 
DELIYBERATIVE. 7. . [from the adjective.] The diſcourſe 
in which a queſtion is deliberated. | 
In deliberatives, the point is, what is evil; and of good, 
what is greater; and of evil, what is leſs. acon, 


DELICACY. 2. / [ delicateſſe, French, of deliciæ, Lutin.] 


1. Daintineſs; fineneſs in eating. 
| | On hoſpitable thoughts intent, | 
What choice to chuſe for delicacy belt. Milton's Par, Loft. 
2. Any thing highly pleaſing to the ſenſes. | 
_— Theſe delicactes, | | 
I mean of taſte, fight, ſmell, herbs, fruits and flow'rs, 
Walks, and the melody of birds. Milton Paradiſe Loft. 
3. Softneſs ; feminine beauty. | | 
She had never ſeen a man of a more 2 preſence, in 
whom ſtrong making took not away delicacy, nor beauty 
fiercenels, Sidney, b. ii. 
4. Nicety; minute accuracy. : 
Van Dyck has even excelled him in the delicacy of his co- 
louring, and in his cabinet pieces, Dryaen's Dufreſnoy. 
8. Neatneſs; elegance of dreſs. 
6. Politeneſs; gentleneſs of manners. 
7. Indulgence; gentle treatment. 


Decay of Piety. 


| 


Prior. 


Addiſon. | 


Dryden. 
DEIT BERATEN ESS. x. /. | trom deliberate.] Circumſpection; 


* 


cacy of the ſacrament itſelf, by any ſenſible reliſh, by the g 


2. That which gives delight. 


D:E-E 

Perſons in thoſe poſts are uſually born of families noble 
and rich, and ſo derive a weaknels of conititution from the 
eaſe and luxury of their anceltors, and the delicacy of their 
own education, Temple, 
8. Tendernels; ſcrupulouſneſs; mercifulneſs. 
9. Weaknels of conſtitution. 5 
DE'LICATE. adj. {delicat, French. ] | 
1. Fine; not coarſe; conſiſting of ſmall parts. 

As much blood patleth through the lungs as through all 
the reit of the body: the circulation is quicker, and heat 
greater, and their texture is extremely delzcate. Arbuthnot. 

2. Beautiful; pleaſing to the eye. 
3. Nice; plealing to the taſte; of an agreeable flavour. 
The chuling of a delicate before a more ordinary diſh, is 


no degrees and preciſe natural limits deſcribed. Taylor. 
4. Dainty; deſirous of curious meats, | 
5. Choice; ſelect; excellent. 
6. Polite; gentle of manners. | 
7. Soft; effeminate; unable to hear hardſhips. 
| Witnets this army of ſuch mais and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Tender and delzcate perſons mutt needs be oft angry, they 
have ſo many things to trouble thein, which more robuſt na- 
tures have little ſenſe of, © Bacon, Efay 58. 

8. Pure; clear. | | 

Where they moſt breed and haunt, T have obſerv'd 
The air is delicate. 

DELICATELY. adv. [from delicate] 

1. Beautifully. 

| Ladies, like variegated tulips, ſhow, 

Tis to their changes half their charms we owe; 
Such happy {pots the nice admirer take, 
Fine by detect, and delicately weak. 1 

2. Finely ; not coarſcly. | 

3. Daintily. „„ | | 

Eat not delicately, or nicely ; that is, be not troubleſome to 
thyſelt or others in the choice of thy meats, or the delicacy 
of thy. ſauces, | Tayicr's Rule of Living Holy. 

4. Choicely, „ | | 

5. Politely. | | 

6. Eiteminately, 


delicate; tenderneſs; ſottnels; etteminacy. 1 5 

The delicate woman among you would not adventure to 
ſet the ſole of her foot upon the ground, for delicateneſs and 
tendernefss. | Deut. xxvili. 56. 


which is choice and dainty, 
* The ſhepherd's homely curds, 
- His cold thin drink, out of his leather bottle, 
All which ſecure and (weetly he enjoys, | 


They their appetites not only feed 
With delicates of leaves and marſhy weed; 
But with-thy tickle reap the runkeſt land, 


With abſtinence all d-licates he ſecs, RTE 
And can regale himſelt with toalt and cheeſe. King's Cook. 


DETiCEs. ». J - ( delicie, Latin, Pleaſures. This word 


1s merely French, 5 | 
| And now he has pour'd out his idle mind 
In dainty delices and lavith joys, 2 
Having his warlike weapons caſt behind, 
And flowers in plenſures and vain pleating toys. Fairy Q: 


| DELIciov S. adj. [ delicirux, French, from delicatus, Latin. | 
| 1. Sweet; delicate; that atfords delight; agreeable z charming; 


grautetul to the tenſe or mind. BY 
It is highly probable, that upon Adam's diſobedience, Al- 
m ghty God . | N 
delicious part of the earth, into ſome other, the moſt barren 
and u nplcaſant of all the whole globe. Woodnard's Nat, Hiſt. 
In his laſt hours his eaſy wit diſplay; L5G 
Like the rich fruit he tings, delicious in decay. 
Still on that breaſt enamour'd let me lie, 
Still drink delicious poiſon from thy eve. 
DELL CIOUSLY. adv. { trom delicious.) Swectly; pleaſantiy; 
nts, | N 


ſo much torment and ſorrow give her. Rev. xviii. 7. 


[DrrciousxESsS. x, /; {from delicious.) Delight; pleaſure; 


joy. : . 


Let no man judge of himſelf, or of the bleſſings and effi- 
and deliciouſreſs, which : eives 55 
and deliciouſueſs, which he ſometimes perceives, and ot! 
times does not perceive. Taylor's Worthy Commuicci. 
DELIGA'TION, . /. ¶ deligatio, Latin.] A binding up. 
Ihe third intention is deligatior, or retaining the parts ſo 
joined together, As 3 
DELIGHT. 2. / [ delice, Fr. from delefor, Latin. ] 
1. Joy content; ſatistaction. 5 | | 


with David ſecretly, and ſay, Behold the king hath deligh 


king's fon-in-law, | 1 Sam. Ru, 22. 
Come, litters, chear we up his ſprights, 
And ſhew the belt of our dige: 
We'll charm the air to give a found, 
While ou perform your antick round. 
1 itus V pan was not more the delight or human kind; 
the univerial empire made him only known, and more pows- 
ertul, but could not make him more beloved, Diyd. Juv. 
She was his care, his hope, and his cet; 


1. To pleaſe; to content; to ſatisfy; to afford plealſure. 
Delight thyſelf alſo in the Lord, and he ſhall give thee the 
deſires of thine hcart. | Pali: xxxvil. 4. 


ers, and their {weetnets; others beetles, delighted 97th other 
kinds of viands. 12 e Locke, 
He heard, he took, and pouring down his throat, 
Delighted, ſwill'd the large luxurious draugh 
70 DELIGUHT. v. . To have delight or pleaty 
tollowed by 11. a ' 
Doth my lord, the king, delight in this thing? 2 Sam. xuiv. 
Blefſed is the man that feareth the Lord, that de/ighterh 
greatly i his commandments, P/alm cxii. 1. 


. 


« 
\. # 
re m. 


ing; full of delight. 

Ile was given to {paring in ſo immeaturable fort, that he 
did not only bar himſelf from the delzght/ui, but almoſt trom 
the neceſſary ute thereof. Sidney, b. iv. 

No Spring nor Summer on the mountain ſcen, 
Smiles with gay fruits, or with delightful green; Addiſon. 
DELIGHTFULLY, ad. Pleatantly 3 charmingly ; with de- 
lizht, e a Tp 
| O voice! once heard 
Del:ghtfully, increale and multiply 
Now death to hear | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
DELIGHTFULNESS. z. .. [from delight.) Pleaſure; com- 
tort; ſatisfaction, 
This indeed ſhews the excellency of the object, but doth 
not altogether take away the delight/ulneſs of the knowledge. 
| Tillotſon, Sermon i. 


DELIGUTSOME. adj. {from delight.) Pleafant ; deligkttul. 


to be done as other human actions are, in which there are | 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


ope, Epit. ii. 1. 41. 


DE'LICATENESS, n. ſ. [from delicate. ] The ſtate of being 


DELICAT ES. 2. ſ. [from delicgaie.] Niceties; rarities; that 


Ind miniſter the blade with bounteous hand. Dryd, Virg. I 


afed him out of paradiſe, the faireitand molt. 


wit, | 
- Pope. 


ow much ſhe hath glorified herſelf and lived delicron/ly, 


Wijeman's Surgery. 


nd Saul commanded his ſervants, ſaying, Commune 


in thee, and all his tervants love thee 3 now therefore be the | 


Shak. Macbeth. 
_ Moit in his thought, and ever in his ſight. Dryden's Fab. 


To DELIGHT. . 2. [ aetefor, Latin.] 


Poor inſects, whereof ſome are bees, delighted 2vith flows | 


DELIGHTFUL. at}. from delight and full. Pleaſant; charm- 


The words themſelves being fo ancient 


them to ſhort and intricate, and the wh 
paſs of his ſpeech to delzght/ome for t 


L 
„tlie Knittige 
ole periods 2 8 


— 
vi” 
Wm. 


+ * 1 . 
C JOUnUnels 


grave for the ſtrangeneſs. and 
* 20 . We 

God has turnifhed every one with the [ame Aeg es 
* UH ans 


I th 
DELTGHTSOMELY. adv. from dihg51/5;5p ] I Grey, 
a adelighttul manner. 4 anthy zi 
DELIGUTSOMENESS u. . [from deligbiſome.] Piet. 
neſs; delightfulnels. ä 0 
To DELINEATE. v. a. [ delineo, Latin.) 
1. To draw the firit draught of a thing; to def 
2. To paint in colours; to repreſent a true Ukenels in a 80 
The licentia pictoria is very large: wich ty | lain k dun. 
they may delintate old Neitor like Adonis de wer 1 0 
len's face, and Time with Abſolon's licad: akon: po 
3. To deſeribe; to ſet forth in a lively manner 
It followeth to delineate the revion, in which Cones 
planted his delightful garden. Raleigh's Hiſt F 
I have not here time to delincate to von the 3 
God's heavenly Kingdom; nor, indeed, could Itell Ry 
had, what the happinets of that place and portion oy" 
De1ixearION. 1. . L. lelincatis, Latin.] The fade 
of a thing. | OY 
In the orthographical ſchemes there ſhould be à fru 4] 
neation, and the juſt dimenſions of each face, and of es 
things belong to it. Mortimer's Hy, 
DELINIMENT. 2. /. ¶ delinimentum, Latin.] A ndtiggtine 
atlwaging. | e 
DELINQUENCV. ». ſ. ¶delinguentia, Latin. ] A 
failure m duty; a mildecd, 
„ ; Fhey never puniſh the greateſt and moſt intolerable c 
quency of tae tumults, and their exciters. KAixe (ko, 
8 Can „ 
Thy years determine like the age of man, 
That chou ſhould'ſt my delinquencies exquire, 
And with variety of tortures tire? Sandys's Paraph, oi 
A delinquent ought to be cited in the place or Yo 
here the deliaquercy was committed by him, Avk 
DELIxNQUEST, 2. . {from-delinquens, Latin. ] An ofcnäg 
- one that has commitied a crime or fault. e 
: Such an envious ſtate, 
That ſooner will accuſe the magiſtrate 
Than the delingucut; and will rather grieve 
The treaſon. is not acted, than believe.” - Pen. J 
All three ruined, not by war, or any other diſaſter, bi; by 
juſtice and ſentence, as delinguents and criminals; ali ths 


changing hunger and thirſt for delightſame vim | 
e Vigtn 


N. 


NA. 5 1 


Ae; 2 


tamous writers, | 
He had, upon frivolous ſurmiſes, been lent tor 255 4 


: quent, and been brought upon his knees at the bar & ben 
385 | Dryden sn. Dedicht 


ouſes, 


| 8 I. To DELI UATE. &. u. [deliqueo, Latin.) To melt; tobe 
Is tar beyond a prince's del:cates,  Shatefp. Henry VI. * ves e 4 82 


diſlolved.“ . 

It will be reſolved into a liquor very analogous to that 
which the chymitts make of falt of tartar, left in moikt cc. 
lars to deliquate. © Boyle's Chym. Princy, 

Such an cbulbtion as we ſee made by the mixture of tape 
chymical liquors ; as oil of vitriol, and deliquazed tal: of 
r.. 5 Cu. Korth on the Creeticn, 

DELIQUA'TION. . f. {deliquatio, Latin. ] A melting; adi. 
ſolving. Fe a | $ 

DELTA. n.f. Latin. fa chymical term. ] A dikillaton 
by the force of fixe, or u diſſolving any calemed matter, hy 
hanging it upinmoitcellars, into a lixivious humour. Dif, 


- fooliſh idle itory. | . 
To DELTRATIEC.. v. . Ldeliro, Latin.] To dote; to rde; 
do talk or act idly, TRE DIRT | Did. 
DELI NATION. 2. /. [d&iratio, Latin. ] Dotage; tolly; ad- 
nets. : | Oh | Du. 
DELIRIO US. adj. [dekrins, Latin. ] 
1. Light-headed; raving; doting. | 
The people about him ſaid he had been for ſome hours 
deliriozs 5 but when I la him he had his underſtandmg 8 
well as ever L knew. 5 xi. 
8 25 8 On bed | | 
Delirious flung, ſleep from his pillow flies. Thin, 
DELIRIUM, ». /. [Latin.] Alienation of mind; dotaye. 
Too great alacrity and pro.nptnets.in anſwering, elpec» 
ally in perſons naturally of another temper, is a ügn ct a 
approaching delirinm; and in a feveriſh delirium thete 151 
imall inflammation ot the brain. Arbutorot os Hut. 
DeiitIGA TION, 3. /. [from delitiga, Latin] AH 
a chiding; a contending. | Dis. 
T9 DELIVER. . a. [Aeliwrer, French. 
1. To give; to yield; to ofter; to preſent. 3 
In any cate thou ihalt deliver him the pledge agam wien 
the (un gocth down. 1 Cut. XXIV. bye 
Now therefore receive no more money of your acquai- 
ance, but deliver it for the breaches of the houſe. 2 Als. 
Yet within three days hall Pharaoh lift wp thine head, apd 
reſtore thee unto thy place; and thou ſhalt ceurer Pharaol's 
cup into his hand, after the toi mer manner, when thou was 
us butler, | | ,- > ©, de BT 
It was no wonder that they, who at ſuch a time coul de 
corrupted to frame and de, er ſuch a petition, would not 


? n o * * ** J f. 
be retormed by ſuch an anſwer. Dryden's 4. Deaica 


2. To cait away; to throw off. we 
Charm'd with that virtuous draught, th' exalted ng 
All tenſe of woe delivers to the wind. Pope 7 2 
3. To ſurrender; to put into one's hands, i K+ 
And David iaid to him, Canit thou bring me donn on 
company? And he ſaid, Swear unto me by God, that'd 


F 4 ; 9 3 Is Nt ny 
wilt neither kill me, nor deliver me into the hands . 
panv. 19. 


maiter, and I will bring thee down to this com; 
delivered us tor a toil, and unto captivity. I 00-16-77 
4. Lo ſave; to reſcue. 2 
Deliver me, O m God, out of the hand of the te“ 
out of the hand of the unrightcous and cruel man. 4 
1 was like to be apprehended for the witch of Ig 
but that my admirable dexterity of wit, countertentins © 
action of an old woman, u e me. Sate fee. 
Thus the the captive did & leder; Pear, 
| he captive. thus gave up his quiver, Wel 
| 5. To {peak ; to teii; to relate; to utter; to pronounce: 
| i A mirth- moving jeſt, 
Which his fair tongue, conccit's expoſitor, 
Deliwers in ſuch apt and gracicus words, „ ,. 


That aged ears play truunt at luis tales. v5: 
Tell me your highueis' pleature; wo" 
Tell me your highneis plea dre cad 
wer 0 45.5% 1. £4 * 


What from your grace I ſhall e ng 
knew a clergy:nan, who appear'd to dalicer his 
without looking into his notes. : 
6. To diſburden a woman of a child. 
| On ker right and fears, 
She is ſomething before her time deliver d. ; 
Tully was long tze he could be delruered 0 
and thoſe poor ones too. 
To DELIVER over. . a. Aero 
1. To put into another's hands; to leave to the dic. 
another. | N 3 
Deliver me not 6ver unto the will of mine eren og, 
falſe witneiles are riſen up againſt me, DE” EU 
out cruelty. 
The conſtables have delivered ber over tome 


* 


' ; + he . 1165) 5 : 
have whipping enough, I warrant Her. Skala: „ To 


B Ac. rs H Gty 1 47. : 


DELYRAMENT, . /. Ldeliramentum, Latin]. A toting dt 
| $0 


: er. 
5 þ . 5 5 vr \OU * 
They obeyed net thy commandments, WReretcre Wo. 


ne hours 
amy 23 


44.” 
wills 
* 


Thow n. 
lotave, 
> elpec- 
gn 0: 6 
there 15 1 
en Hut. 
Eri; 
14> 


an wn 
XXIV. 15s 
3equaint- 

1 King,. 
head, and 
haraolt's 
thou was 
A. XI. 13. 
could be 
yould not 
Dedicul. 


ted mind 
. 9 / 3 
5 Caps, 


* 1 N 
4 * T4 
a _y 


4 The act of bringing children. 


* 9 « 
<< 
DE 
©... om hand to hand; to tranimit. 
3. . account may be expected by tuture ages from 
1 Mbhip will be delivered der to poſterity 
Dryden. 


— 


4 1 lr 

relent, your | | We 

. f cairer 7 raſter than I nave g1\ en. 
m6 ++ 

(2 Dl! VER UP. wth we ? 


th 


He tliat {pared noc his own Son, but uli vrred him uþ for 
nde ſhall ne not, with him allo, 9 give us all 
15 — * 1 vin. viii. 32. 
MO: Are the cities that got with wounds, 
Deliver d up again with peaceful words? Shak, Hen. VI. 

i Happy Ong — Len ; e 
« would deliver up his greatnels 10 ; 

1 8 hacld ot bügle eee e Henry IV. P. ii. 

prrrrrdaxck. u. . LAelivrance, rench. ] 
Tae act of dehvering a thing to another. | J 
K The at of frecing trom captivity, {lavery, or any oppreſ- 
g's Fab ente to heal the broken - hearted, to preach del:- 
rs to the captives, and recovering ot light 10 the blind, 
Oct at liberty thoſe that are bound. | Lo e, 5 1 8. 
0 God, command deliver aiices tor Jacob. Pjalm xliv. 4. 

Whate er befalls, your lite thall be my care; 

One death, or one deli 'rance we will ſhare. Dod. n. 
The act of lpeaking; utterance; ronnciation. | 
Ik ſerioutly I may convey my t! oughts 

In this my light deliverance, 1 have poke. 
Vith one that in her tex, her year's piofeſſion, 

Wildom and conſtancy, hath amaz u me mrs 
Than I dare blame my weaknels. Shakeſpeare. 


a 


Nr er mother | 3 
Reicic'd deliverance more. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
People have a {uperititious belief , thatin the labour of wo- 
men it helpeth to che eaſy deliverance. Bacon's Nat. Hijt.. 
bill rrrER. u. J. {from deliver. ] . 
. Alarer; a relcucr; a preierver; a releaſer. 1 
I doth notably {et forth the content of all nations and 
ages, in the approbation of the extirpating and debellating | 
ot giants, moniters, and foreign tyrants, not only as lawtul, 
bat 25 meritorious even of divine honour; and this, although 
the deliderer came trom the one end of the world unto the 
other. „„ Bacon's Holy War. 
We By that ſeed | N 


s meant thy great deli derer, who ſhall bruiſe | 
The ſerpent's head. Milton s Parade Loft, b. xii. I. 149. 
Andrew Doria has a ſtatue erected to him at the entrance 
ef tie doge's palace, with the glorious title of delzwerer of the | 
commonwealth ; and one of his. family another, that calls 
him its preſerver. Aaddlliſaus Remarks ou Italy. 
Him their deliz12rer Europe does confels, © / 
All tongues Stol him, all religions bleſs. Halifax. | 
Kewithes for death, as a Jeliyerer trom pain. Belingbrole. 
> Actelater; one that communicates ſomething by ſpeech or 
Wing. : | | 1; RE 
ae experiments, delivered by ſober authors, 


other materials employed in the unſucceſsful trials of them, 
were not as highly rectifled, or otherwiſe as exquiſitely de- 
purated, as thoſe that were uſed by the deltwerers of thote 
experments. | | En, 
Dili very. 1. . [from the verb.] £5 
1. This act of delivering, or giving. | 9 
2. Releale; reicue z ſaving. N e 
Ille iwore, with ſobs, 5 
That he would labour my delivery. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
+ A ſurrender; giving up. ß. : ; | 
After the delivery of your royal father's perſon into the 
Mnds of the army, I undertaking to the queen mother, that 
Iwoukt ind ſome means 
to ſend me. Denham, Dedication. | 
Nor did he in any degree contribute to the QJYeliwery of his 
loule, which was at firit imagined, becauſe it was 1o ill, or 
ut at all defended. = Clarendon, b. vill. 
& Uiterance; pronunciation; ſpeech. 1 


* 


jor the ſaving force of the word of God, not with reſtraint to 
ay certain Kind of delivery, but howloever the ſame ſhall 
ciance to be made known. + Hooker, b. v. § 22. 
„ Uleof the limbs; aQtivity. Ws 
- The earl was the taller, and much the ſtronger ; but the 
ute had the neater limbs, aud freer delivery. Wotton. 
b. Childbirth, | TH | 5 


Leas a woman with child, that draweth near the time of | 


ber &[ivery, is in pain, and crieth out. Iſaiab, xxvi. 7. 


Derr. . ſ. [from dal, Dutch. EE FEES 

L Apit; avalley; a hole ia the ground; any cavity in the 
El Oblolew. ©. „ 
The while, the like ſame unnappy ewes 
tole clouted leg her kurt doth ſhew, | 

Fell headlong into a dell, Spenſer's Paſtorals. 

Tknow each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle, or buſhy dell of this wild wood. Milt. Par. Loft. 
But, foes to fun- ſhine, moſt they took delight 


0 4%; and dales, conceai'd from human fight. Tickell. |. 


, * 2 
22 
land. 


A nne lort of earthen ware. : 
<\ upper worthy of herſelf; 1 
5 * = hothinzs in five plates of delph. 23 Savift. 
5 + LOIDE, 44. from delta, the fourth letter of the Greek 
„Fabet; ſo called by reuſon of its reſembling this letter.] 
a epithet en to a triangular muſcle ariting from the 
aniculay and from the proceſs of the {ame, whole action is 
10 zule the arm upward X - 
Cut ill 
ebw. Sharp's Surgery. 
*>Þ DABLE. adj. [from delude. ] Liable to be deceived that 
15 cally unpoled on. 
G0 We under ſtancling omniſcience, he is not ſo ready to 
8 ng mic fas to talufy unto him whote cogitation is no 
7 Lone. r Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 
1. to begnite ; © 4. Lb, r- | | 
1; at; to deceive; to impole on. 
ste me leave, I have deluded you; 
ther Charles, not yet the duke I nam'd, | 
veigner, King of Naples, that prevail'd. Shakeſp. 
That tac Trojans, with a feign'd pretence 
E d PEACE, a/niwe the Latian prince. Dryd. En. 
betten! aint; to truſtrate. — — 8 
1 Adee 2. J {from delrale.] 


n 


PUT; adeceiver; an impoſtor; a cheat; a falſepre- 


rel, v. J. (from Deht, the name of the capital of Delit- 


1 * . 
L Prader 
1 


"A. 
Ar. 


* Ol : 2 
. Lo dig; 5 hog, 


But Tag t ſnall go hard 
0 ei * N . 
Aa ol celve one yard blow the mines, | 
them art!e moon, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Wit we Re rats depth your thraſhing floor; 
Brides per delay then fill aud tace ĩt o er. Dryd. Georg. 
T's e filthy {wine will oft invade 
Thc an Welolfure, | 
3 chan fe 
mz to fit; to ound one's opinion. 
\\ hat. as aint and butch: 


Philips. 


ToDELUGE. v. &. [from the noun.] 


2. Afalſe repreſentation; illuſion; errour; achimerical thought; 


have been believed falſe, only becaute the menſtruums, or“ 


Boyle. | 


| DerLv'soRy. adj. [from delzſis, Latin.] Apt todeceive. 


to get acceſs to hun, the was plealed | 


Wealledge what the ſcriptures them ſelves do uſually ſpeak, | 


| longing to any manor, according to many good lawyers, is 


more of the deltaid muſele, and carry the arm | 


I cannot dw; him to the rodt: his father 
Was call'd Sicillius. . Shakeſpeare's Cymbelice, 
DE'Lve, u. /. {trem the verb.] Aditch; a pitfal; a den; a 


cave. | 
lle by and by 
His freble feet directed to the er; | 
Which to that thady deve him brovght at laſt; -: 
Where Mammon cearit did fun his treaſury, Fairy Queen. 
Such a light and metall'd dance | 
Saw you never yet in France; 
And by landmen, tor the nonce, 
That turn round like grindle- ſtones; 
Which they dig out fro' the delves, 4 
For their bairns biead, wives, and ſelves. Ben. Johifon, 
A DELVE of Coals, A certain quantity of coals dug in the 
mine or pit. 20 Dict. 
Dr LVR. 2. / from delve.] A digger; one that opens the 
ground with a ſpade. 
DE LUGE. 1. /. (deluge, French, from diluwium, Latin.] 
1. A general inundation; a laying entirely under water. 
The apoſtle doth plainly intimate, that the old world was | 
ſubject to perith by a deluge, as this is fubject to periſh by 
conflagration. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
2. An overflowing of the natural bounds of a river. 
But it with bays and dams they ſtrive to force 
His channel to a new or narrow courſe, 
No longer then within his banks he dwells, | | 
- Firit to a torrent, then a deluge ſwells. Denlam. 
3. Any ſudden and reliftlets calamity. 3 4 
1. Lo drown; to lay totally under water, | 
Ihe reltlels flood the land would overflow, >} 
By which the delug'd earth would uſeleſs grow. Blackmore. 
oe Still the battering waves ruſh m 
Implacable, till de{ug'd by the foam 


calamity, | ; 

At length corruption, like a general flood, 
Shall deluge all. Pope's Epiſl. iii. l. 137. 
DELU'SION. 2. f. [deluſio, Latin.] | | 


hood. 


Who therefore ſeeks in theſe 
I waking, view'd with grief the riſing ſun, 
And tondly mourn'd the dear delu/ion _ 
DELv'svE., adj. [tromdeluſus, Latin. ] 
guiling; impoling on. 


- 


Vhen, fir'd with paſſion, we attack the fair, 


While the baſe and groveling multitude of different na- 
tions, ranks and ages, were liſtening to the delufive deities, 
thote of a moreerect aſpect andexalted ſpirit ſeparated them - 
ſelves from the reſt, _ 5 Tatler, NY 81. 
A valt variety of phznomena, and thoſe many of them ſo 

_ deluſive, that it is very hard to eſcape impoſition and miſtake, 
| oodævard's Natural Hiflory, Pp. iv. 


This confidence is founded on no better foundation than 

a deluſury prejudice. Glanville's Scepſis, c. 12. 
DE'MAGOGUE, u. . [SnuaywyE-.] A ringleader of the rab- 
ble; a populous and factious orator. es, | 
Who were the chief demagogues and patrons of tumults, 
to ſend for them, to flatter and embolden them. K. Charles. 
A plaulible, infignificant word, in the mouth of an expert 
demagegue, is a dangerous and dreadful weapon. South, 

| Demotthenes and Cicero, though each of them a leader, 


which ſignihes thoſe that are held of a ſuperior lord. It is 
ſometimes uſed allo for a diſtinction between thoſe lands that 
the lord of the manor has in his own hands, or in the hands 
ot his leiſce, demiſed or let upon a rent for a term of years 
or life, and ſuch other lands appertaining to the ſaid manor 
as belong to tree or copyholders z although the copyhold be- 

— alſo accounted demears, 

| Having now provided | 

A gentleman of noble: urentages 5 | 
Ot fair demeſns, youthtul, and nobly allied. Shakeſpeare. 
That earldom indeed had a royal juriſdiction and ſeigniory, 
though the lands of that county in demeſne were poſſeſſed for 


Philips. 


The defects in thoſe acts for planting foreſt-trees might be 
fully ſupplied, ſince they have hitherto been wholly ineffec- 
tual, except about the demeſnes of a few gentlemen; and even 
there, in general, very unikiltully made, and thriving ac- 
cordingly. | 3 Saoit. 
DEMAND. x. /. ¶ demande, French 
*; Is claim; achallenging the aſking of any thing with au- 
thority. | 
This matter is by the decree of the watchers, and the de- 
mand by the word of the holy ones. Daniel, iv. 17. 
Giving vent, gives life and ſtrength to our appetites; and 
he that has the confidence to turn his wiſhes into demands, 
will be but a little way from thinking he ought to obtain 
them. | | 
2. A queſtion; an interrogation. _ 5 
3. The calling for a thing in order to purchaſe it. 
My bookteller tells me, the demand for thoſe my 8 
increaſes daily. bh Addiſon's Spedtator, No 124. 
4. [In law.] The aſking of what is due. It hath alſo a proper 
ſignification diſtinguiſhed from plaint; for all civil actions are 
purſued either by emands or plaints, and the purſuer is called 
demandantor plaintiff, There are two manners of demands, 
the one of deed, the other in law: in deed, as inevery — 
cipe, there is expreſs demand: in law, as every entry in fand- 
diſtrels for rent, taking or ſeizing of goods, and ſuch like 
acts, which may be done without any words, are demands 


2. To queſtion 3 to interrogate. | 
And when Uriah was come unto him, David dimanded of 
him how Joab did, and how the people did, and how the 
war proſpered. 2 £41, xi. 7. 
It any friend of Czfar's demand, why Brutus role againit 
Cæſar, this is my anſwer: Not that I loved Car leſs, but 
that I loved Rome more. Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar. 
Young one, 

Inform us of thy fortunes ; tor, it ſeems, | 

They crave to be demanded. $ e ee Cymbeline. 
5 


The ſhip tinks, found' ring in the vaſt abyſs. | Philips. | 
2. To overwhelm; to cauſe to tink under the weight of any | 


1. A cheat; guile; deceit; treachery fraud; colluſion ; falſe | - 


True wiſdom, finds her not, or by delufion. Milt. Par. Reg. | 


Deluſive ſighs and brittle vows we bear, Prior. 
The happy whimley you purſue, LT On 
Till you at length believe it true; 
Caught by your own delyfive art, 2 1 
Jou fancy firſt, and then aſſert. Prior. 


or, as the Greeks called it, a demagogue, in a popular ſtate, | 
yet ſeem to ditfer in their practice upon this branch of their | 


2. Anciently the ſame with merit; deſert. 


art. | Des Sz. 
DEMA“IN. 7 5 . : 
DEME'AN. | n. ſ. ¶ domaine, French. ] 
DEME'SNE, , | | 


That land which a man holds originally of himſelf, called! 
dominium by the civilians, and. oppoſed to feodum or fee, | 


the molt part by the ancient inheritors. Davies on Ireland. 


when the war and 


vi —- 


DEM 


would double the altar in Delos, which was of a cubick 
Go  Penthan on GroMetry. 
In law. To proſecùte in a real aktion: 
EMA'NDABLE, adj. {from demand.] That may be demand- 
ed; requeſted; a for. 5 © e b 
All tums demandable, either for licence of alienation to be 
made of lands holden in chiet, or for the pardon of any ſuch 
alienation, alfeady made without licence, have been ſtayed 
in the way to the hanapet. Hacon's Off. of Alienation. 
DEMA'NDANT. A. J. ftrom demand.] He who is actor or 
plaintiff in a real action, becauſe he demandeth lands. Coke; 
One of the witneſſes depoſed, that dining on a Sunda 
lady at church, ſhe the ſaid wife dropped fome expreſſions, as 
if the thought her huſband ought to be knighted, Fpectator. 
DEMA'NDER. ». /. fdemanidtur, French. ] | 
1. One that requires a thing with authority, 
2. One that afks a civil queition. 


3. One that atks for a thing in ordet th purchaſe it. 


They grow very talt and tat, which alſo bettereth theit 
taſte, and delivereth them to the domander; ready ule at all 
ſcalons. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
4. A dunner ; one that demands a debt. X 

DEME'AN. 1. J. (from demener, French.] 


0 1. A mien; preſence; carriage; demeanbur; deportment. 


At his feet, with ſorrowtul demtan, 


To DEME AN. v. a. from demener, French. 


2. To behave; to carry one's ſelf. 


mean ourtelves to God humbly and devoutly, to our go- 
vernors e. eg and to our neighbours juſtly, and toour- 
{elves toberly and temperately: South's Sermons, 

A man cannot doubt but that there is a God; and that, 
according as he demeans hiinſelf towards him, he will make 
him happy or miſerable for ever. _ Tillotſon, Sermon i, 

Strephon had long perplex'd his brains, © 

How with fo wa nymph he might _ 

. | 


Diemean himſelf the wedding-night. 
2. To leſſen; to debaſe; to undervalue. _ 
Now, out of doubt; Antipholis is mad; . 
Elſe he would never ſo #e#tear himſelf. - Shakeſpeare; 


DEME'ANOUR, . / [dementr, French.} Carriage j beha- 
viour. Ras, | 2 | 
Ot fo infupportable a pride he was, that where his deeds 


5 =: in might well ſtir envy, his demeanoity did rather breed diſdain. 
„er.. | Rs 
pt to Gecely ez be- | 


Sidney, b. ii. 


5 His geſtures fierte _ 
He mark'd, and mad demtanour, then alone; 


_ To whom thus Eve, with ſad demearour mec, 
Fl worthy I, ſuch title ſhould belong 


He was of a courage not to be daunted, which was mani- 


the Iſle of Ree, both at the landing, and upon the retreat. 
a man poſſeſſes in his own right. 


or frantick. _ . . 
DEME'RIT. u. ſ. [Jem#tite; Ft. from demeritus, of demertor, 
one worthy of 


me or puniſhment. 


meri s. EE 0... e Ireland. 
Thou liv'ſt by me; to me thy breath rebgnz 
M.ine is the merit, the demerit thine. =Dryden's Fables, 
f „ rung they acquire by their induſtry or ingenuity, 
ſhould be ſecure, unlels forfeited by any demerit or offence 
againſt the cuſtom of the family. 


| Tiis yet to know, 3 

Which when I know that boaſting ts an honour, 
I thall promulgate, I fetch my life and being 

From men of royal ſiege; and my demerits 

ay ſpeak, unbonnetting, to as proud a fortune 

As this that I have reach'd. 
or puniſhment. 
drowncd. 
DEME'RSION. 7. /. [demer/io, Latin.] 


1. A drownin 


liquor, 
DEME'SNE. See DEMAIN. 
Half; one of two equal parts. This word is only uſed in com- 
poſition; as demigoa, that is, half human, half divine. 
DEMI-CANNON, A. /. [demi and cannon} PR 
DEMI-CANNON Leave. A great gun that carries a ball of 
thirty pounds weight and bx inches diameter, The diameter 
of the bore is fix inches two eighth parts. 
DEMI-CANNON Ordinary. A great gun fix inches four eights 
diameter in the bore, twelve foot long. It carries a ſhot fix 
inches one ſixth diameter, and thirty-two pounds weight. 
, . 
DEMI-CANNON of the greateft Size. A gun fix inches and tix 
eighth parts diameter in the bore, twelve foot long. It car 


pounds weight, ict. 

What! this a ſleeve? "Tis like a demi-cannon. Shakeſp. 
Ten engines, that ſhall be of equal force either to a cãn- 
non or demi-cannon, culverin or demi- culverin, may beframed 


DEMI-cuLVERIN. a (demi and 1 ä 
DzMI-CULVERIN of the lnabeſt Size, A gun 
eighths diameter in the bore and ten foot long. It carries z 
ball four inches diameter; and nine pounds weight. 
DEMI-CULVERIN Ordinary. A [Jai four inches four eighths 
diameter in the bore, ten foot long. It carries a ball four 


weight. 5 
De MI-CULVERIN; eider Sort. A gun four inches and ſix 
eighths diameter in the bore, ten foot one third in length. It 


in law. Blount. carries a ball four inches tour eight parts diameter, and 
To DEMAND, S. a. [demander, French.] * twelve pounds eleyen ounces weight, Military Did. 
1. To claim; to atk for with authority. They continue a perpetual volley of demi-culverins. - 
The pound cf fleth, which I demand of him, bs EY | Be eg Raleigh, 
Is dearly bought, 'tis mine, and I will have it. Shakeſp. The army left two demi-culverins, and two other good 


guns, | | Clarendon, b. viii. 
DEMmMI-DEVIL. u. . Lon and dewil.] Partaking of infernal 
nature; half a devil. | | 
Will you, I pray, demand that demi-dewil, 
Why he hath t 
DemMi-GOD. 2. . [demi and ge. i.] Partaking of divine na- 
ture z. half a god; an hero produced by the cohabitation of 
divinities with mortals. 
He took his leave of them, whoſe eyes bade him farewel 
with tears, making temples to him as to a demi-ged. Sidney. 


The oracle of Apollo being dexrande 


Be gods, or angels, demi-gods, Milton's Paradiſe Lift. 
| 3 Y Teal 


niſdry of Greeee ſhould have an end; replied, When taty | 


with the demandant, whole wite had ſat below the ſquire's _ 


And _ hue, an armed corſe did lie. Fairy Queen, 


Thoſe plain and legible lines of duty requiring us to de- - 
Suff. 


Angels beſt like us, when we are moſt like unto them in 
all parts of decent demeariour. 


. ' Hooker, ö. i. 
As he fuppos'd, all unobſerv*d; unſeen. Milt. Par. Loft, 


To me tranigreffor! Milton's aer | Loft, 6. xi. L. 162. 
felted in all his actions, eſpecially in his whole demearour at 


EY 5 Clarendon, 
DEME'ANS. u. .. pl. An eſtate in goods or lands; that which 


To DEMENTATE. wv, u. { demento, Latin.} To grow mad. 
 DEMENTA'TION, 2. J. [dementatio, Latin.) A being mad, 
Latin. ] The 7 N to merit; ill-deſerving; what makes _ 


They thould not be able once to ſtir, or to murmur, but it 
ſhould be known, and they ſhortened according to their de- 


Temple. 


5 Shakeſpeare's Othello. . 
To DEME'RIT. v. a. [demeriter, French.] To deſerve blame 


DEME'RSED. adj. [from demerſus, of demergo, Lat.] Tg! ; 5 


2, [In chymiſtry.] The putting any medicine in a diffoving ; 


DEMI. inſeparable particle. [demi, Fr. dimidium, Latin. 1 


ries a ball of ſix inches five eighths diameter, and thirty-lix _ 


at the ſame price that one of theſe will amount to. Wilkins, 
our inches twa 


Diet. 


inches two eighths diameter, and ten pounds eleven ounces 


us enſnar'd my foul and body? Shakefþ, 5 
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thor retired. | 
Jo DEMISE. v. a. [demis, demiſe, French.) To grant at 
one's death; to grantiby will; to bequeath. 1 
My executors ſhall not have power to demiſe my lands to 


DET SSION. z. f. [demiſſio, Latin.] Degradation; diminu— 
tion of dignity; depreſſion. 5 


- down; to let fall. 


train, if they decline their neck to the ground, they preſently 


ect democracy. Locke. 
the people. | 3 . ö 
To DEMOLISH. . a. { demolir, French; demolior, Latin. ] 


DEMOLITION. u. /. [from demoliſh 


„ Curs d demon! O for ever broken lie 
Po boſe fatal ſhafts, by which I inward bleed, Prior. 
DEMONTACAL. | IR 


2. Belonging to che devil; deviliſh. _ 


 DEMO'NIACK. 2. / [from the adjeRtive.} One poſſeſſed by the 
devil; one doe mind is diſturbed and agitated by the | 


| DFMONO'CRACY. n. J. LNala and x;altv.} The power of 


5 | ; 
DEMONO'LATRY. 2. ſ. Ida and Ag.] The ch 
5 848 5 _ 4 >| 


in thoſe caſes that demonfirably concerned the publick peace. 


J DEMO'NSTRATE. v. 4. [demonfiro, Latin.} To prove 


Tranſported demni-gods ſtood round, | 
And men grew heroes at the ſound, | 3 
Enflam'd with glory's charms. Pope's St. Cæcilin. 

Nay, half in heaven, except (what's mighty odd) ö 
A fit of vapours clouds this demi- god. 1 65 Piſt. of Hor. 
Dina CE. . . [demi and lancer] A light lance; a ſpear; 
a PKE. EY CY 
Gh their ſteel'd heads, their demi - lauces wore 
Small pennons, which their ladies colours bore. Dxyden. 
Light demi- lances from atat they throw, _ x + 
Faſtenꝰ d with leathern thongs to gall the foe. Dryd. Mn. 
DEMI-Man. n. ſ. [demi and man.] Half àa man. A term 
of reproach. a | 
We muſt adventure this battle, leſt we petiſh by the com- 
plaints of this + + demi-man. Knolles's Hiſt. af the Turks. 
DEmMI-WwoOLF. u. ſ. [demi and t.] Halt a wolf; a mon- 
grel dog between a * and a wolf, Lyciſca. 


* 


paniels, curs, Nee 
Showghs, water-rugs, and demi-zvolves, are * 
All by the name 7 dogs. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


EMI'SE. 2. 10 from demetre, demis, demiſe, French] Death; 
deceaſe. It is ſeldom uſed but in formal and ceremonious 
language. : 5 

| About a month before the demiſe of Queen Anne, 55 au- 
‚ | wit. 


be purchaſed. Swift's Laft Will, 


Inexorable rigour is worſe than a laſche demiſſion of ſove- 
reign authority. : ; Eſtrange. 
To DEMI'T. v. a. [demitto, Latin.) To depreſs; to Tong 


| ! 
When they are in their pride, that is, advancing their 


dlemit, and let fall the fame. Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. iii. 
DEMO CRACV. ». ſ. LH. ] One of the three forms 


of government; that in which the ſovereign power is neither 
| * in one man, nor in the nobles, but in the collective: 


b Wo of the people. : BE 
While many of the ſervants, by induſtry and virtue, ar- 
rive at riches and eſteem, then the nature of the govern- 
ment inclines to a democracy. Temple. 
The ue having the whole power of the community, 
may employ all that power in making laws, and executing 
thole laws; and there the form of the government 1s a per- 


DEmocra'TICAL. adj. [from democracy. ] Pertaining to a 
| os government ; popular, 


hey are {till within the line of vulgarity, and are %%. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, h. i. 


 cratical enemies to truth. . 6 
As the government of England has a mixture of democra- 
tical in it, ſo the right of inventing political lyes, is partly in 
| Arbuthnot. | 


1. To throw down buildings; to raze; to deltroy. 


 Iexpeſted the fabrick of my book would long ſince have | | 
been demoliſhed, and laid even with the ground. Tillotſon. | 


' Redlightning play'd along the firmament, 
And their demoliſb d works to pieces rent. 


buildings; a deſtroyer ; a layer walte. | | 
NOLITh The 4 .] The act of over- 


throwing or demoliſhing buildings; deärudtion. 75 


Two gentlemen ſhould have the direction in the _ 5 
e ee. 4 

DE MON. . ſ. damon, Latin; dH. A ſpirit; generallßß 

an evil ſpirit; a devil. W 85 


tion of Dunkirk. 


I Rfelt him ſtrike, and now 1 ſee him fly: 


DEMO'NIACK. Jh. [from demon. 


He, all unarm'd, - 

Shall chaſe thee with the terror of his voice 
From thy demoniack holds, poſleſſion foul, Pax. R 
2. Influenced by the devil; produced by diabolical poſleſſion. 


Demoniack phrenſy, moping melancholy, Par. Laſi. 


power of wicked and unclean fpirits. 


Thoſe lunaticks and demontacks that were reſtored to their 


right mind, were ſuch as tought after him, and believed in 
kim. | | 


: devils. Ws 9 : 
Dienunian ſpirits now, from the element | 
Each of his reign allotted, rightlier call d Ns 
Pow'rs of fire, air, water, and earth beneath. Par. Reg. 
the devil, . 
of the devil. 5 8 WM 'D 
DEMONO'LOGY. u. 4 {Fziawy and M5y®-.} Diſcourſe of the 
nature of devils. 
cerning witches. 


DEMONSTRABLE. adj. [demonfirabilis, Lat.] That which | 


may be proved beyond doubt or contradiction ; that which 
wm be made not only probable, but evident. 


he grand articles of our belief are as demonſirable as 
geometry. 


Glanwille's Scep/is, c. 24. 
DEMO'NSTRABLY. adv. [from demonſtrable.) In ſuch a 


manner as admits of certain proof; evidently ; beyond pol- | 


lity of contradiction. 
age end have compelled his miniſters to execute the law, 


Clarendon. 


with the higheſt degree of certainty z to prove in ſuch a man- 
ner as reduces the contrary poſition to evident abturdity. _ 
We cinnot demonſtrute theſe things ſo, as 10 ſhew that the 
contrary often involves a contradiction. Tillotſon, Preface. 
DEwoNnSTRA'TION. 2. /. [ demonfiratio, Latin. ] 


1. The highett degree of deducible or argumenta} evidence; 


the ſtrongeſt degree of proof; ſuch proof as not only evinces 
the 3 proved to be true, but ſhæœws the contrary pofi- 


tion to be abſurd and impoſſible. | 


What appeareth to be true by ſtrong and invincible de- 
monflration, ſuch as wherein it is not by any way 2 to be 
deccived, thereunto the mind doth neceflarily aſſent. Hooker. 

Where the agreement or ditagreement of any thing 1s 
plainly and clearly perceived, it is called demonflration. Locke, 

2. Indubitable pry ow of the ſenſes or reaſon. 

W hich way ſoever we turn ourſelves, we are encountered 
with clear evidences and ſenfible demonſtrations of a Deity. 

; _ Tillotſon. 

DE MO'NSTRATIVE. ad}. [demonfirativns, Latin.} 

3, Having the power of demonſtration z invincibly conchufive ; 
© Ab argument neceffary and dJemonſirative, is ſuch as, be- 
ing propoſed unto any man, and underitood, the man can- 
not chute but inwardly yield. Hooker, Preface. 


| DEMONSTRA'TORY. adj 


Dryd. Ovid. 5 
Druo'LisHER. 2. /. [from demoliſb.] One that throws down 


Far. Reg. 


hus King James entitled his book con- 


DEN 
which they have of denonſtrative figures, which often give 
more light to the underitanding than the cleareſt diſcourtes 
we can make; Dryden's Dufreſy. 
DEMO'NSTRATIYELY. att, [from demonAraticvc. | 
t. With evidence not to be oppoſed or doubted, 


ther of the good which he deſigus, or of the evil which he 


avoids, from arguments rfemonftratiiecly certain, South, 
Firſt, I demonſtratively prove, | . 
That feet were only made to move. Prior. 


2. Clearly; plainly z with certain knowledge. 
_ - Demonſiratively underſtanding the ſiniplicity of pertec- 
tion, it was not in the power ot carth to work them trom it. 
Brown. 
DEMONSTRA'TOR, z. /. [ from demomſtrate.] One that proves; 
one that teaches ; one that demonſtrates. | 
. [from demonſirate.] Having the 
tendency to demonſtrate. | 
DEMU'LCENT. adj. [demulcens, Lat.] Softening ; mollity- 
ing; aſſuaſive. 4 
caſe, being deprived of any aromatick parts, are mild and 
demulcent in the highelt degree; but being full of aerial par- 
ticles, are flatulent, when diflolved by digeſtion. Arbuthnot. 
To DEMUR. v. . [demeurer, French; dimorare, Italian; 
demorari, Latin.} | 
1. To delay a proceſs in law by doubts and objections, Sec 
 DEMURRER. | 5 
. To this plea the plaintiff demurred, 
2. To pauſe in uncertainty ; to ſuſpend determination; to he- 
ſitate; to delay the concluſion of an affair. OREN 
mur, and to ſent into England to receive directions from the 
lords of the council. Hayward. 


ſolution in things, wherein the devil of Delphos would de- 
mur. 8 Brown's Vulgar Errours, h. ii. c. 3. 
le muſt be of a very ſluggiſh or querulous humour, that 
ſhall demur upon ſetting out, or demand higher encourage- 
ments than the hope of heaven. Decay of Pity. 
News of my death from rumour he receiv'd, _ 
And what he with'd, he eaſily believ'd; Tg ug 
But long demurr'd, though trom my hand he knew 


3. To doubt; to have ſeruples or dithculties; to deliberate. 


doubts, conſents and denies; that wills aud Jemurs, andre- 
ſolves and chuſes, and rejects. . 
To DEMu'R. v. a. To doubt of. „ 
The latter I demur; for in their looks . 
Much reaſon, and in their actions, oft appears. Par. Toft. 
Druu'R. 2. f. [trom the verb.] Doubt; heſitation; ſuſpenſe 
ot opinion, | „ 
O progeny of heav'n, empyreal thrones} | 
With reaſon hath deep ſilence and dert 
Seiz'd us, though undiſmay d. Milton's Paradiſe 1.oft. 


lite are infinitely leis valuable than thoſe of an eternal; and 
conſequently ought, without any deur at all, to be ſacrificed 
to them, whenloever they come in competition with them. 

8 8 Ds „ South. 
All my demurs but double his attacks; 


DEMU'RE. adj. {des mars, French. 
1. Sober; decent. i Ng: 
I Lo! two moſt lovely virgins came in place, 
With countenance demure, and modeſt grace, Fairy Q: 
Come, penſive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, ſtedfaſt and demure. e 
ſenſe of contempt. 5 ä 
After a demure travel of regard, I tell them I know my 
place, as I would they ſhould do theirs. 
There be many wile men, that have ſecret hearts and 
__ tranſparent countenances; yet this would be done with a de- 
mure abaſing of your eye tometimes. 


cat, that lay and looked to demure as if there had been nei- 
ther lite nor toul in her. 8 | 1 Eftrange. 
So cat, transtorm'd, fat gravely and demure, 


Juove ſent and found, far in a country ſcene, 2 

Truth, innocence, good-nature, look ferenc z * 
From which ne ee firit, the dext'rous boy 8 

Pick'q the demure, the aukward, and the coy. Sæxvif l. 


| tected modeſty. 

\. _ Your wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes, 
And ſtill conclution, ſhall acquire no honour, ; 
Demuring upon me. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 


| DEMURELY. adv. [trom demure.} With atfected modeits; 


| folemuly; with pretended gravity. | 
5 Put on a ſober habit, ; 
Ialk with reſpect, and {wear but now and then, 
Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely. Shak. 


murely at the board's end,'till a mouſe ran before her. Bacon. 
Next ſtood hypocril! | | 


y with holy leer, 
Soft ſmiling, and demurely looking down 


2. In the following line it is the fame with folemnly. 

Hark, how the drums demurely wake the ſlecpers! Shok. 
DEMVv'RENESS. 2. /. [from demure.} e 
x. Nlodeſty; ſoberneſs; gravity of aſpect. 


ſeemed to {mile in them; though her mouth and check 2 


2. Affected modeſty; pretended gravity. 9 
DEMURRAGE. u. fe K from — allowance made by 
merchants to matte 
the time appointed. 


quo loco wel morari.) A kind of pauſe upon a point of dith- 
culty in an action; for, in every action, the controverly con- 


tried by the jury; if in law, then is the caſe plain to the judge, 
or to hard and rare, as it breedeth juſt doubt. I call that 


tuch caſe the judge, with his aſſociates, proceeds to judg- 
ment without farther work, But when it is doubttul to him 
and his aſlociates, then is there ſtay made, and a time taken, 
either tor the court to think farther upon it, and to agree, it 
they can; or elle for all the juſtices to meet together in the 
Chequer-chamber; and, upon hearing that which the fer- 
jeants can ſay of both parts, to adviſe, and ſet down as law, 
- whatlocver they conclude tum, without farther remedy, 


Convel. 


A prohibition was granted, and hereunto there was a de- 
muruer. 5 WT Azliffe's Parergon. 
DEN. 2. ſ. [den, Saxon.] ; 

1. A cavern or hollow running horizontally, or with a ſmall 


down perpendicularly. 


They here diſperted, ſome in the air, ſome on the earth, 


2. Having the power of expreſlin clearly and certainly. 
as got hn 2 necellary - all other arts, becauls of 2 need 


ſome in the waters, ſome amongit the minerals, dons and 


| Caves under the earth. Hco ter, b. 1. \ 4. 


No man, in matters of this lite, requires an aſſurance ei- 


Walton's Angler. | 
Upon this rub the Engliſh ambaſſadours thought fit to Ae 3 


Running into demands, they expect from us a ſudden re- | | 
3. Abjuration; contrary toacknowledginent of adhere 


I liv'd, ſo loth he was to think it true. Dryd. Aureng2ebe. 


Bentley. 


_ Certainly the higheſt and deareſt concerns of a temporal 
At laſt he whiſpers, Do, and we go ſnacks. Pope's Epi. ö 


. Milton. 
| 2. Grave; affectedly modeſt : it is now generally taken in a | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Bacon, Eſſay 23. 
A company of mice, peeping out of their holes, tpied a | 


Till mouſe appear d, and thou ght himſelf ſecure, Dryden. 


Jo DEMU'RE. v. z. [trom the noun.] To look with anat- | 
| | _ Bentley's Sermons. | RE es 
| DEMO'NIAN. adj. {from demon.] Deviliſh; of the nature of 


Elop's damſel, turned from a cat to a woman, lat very de- 


But hid the dagger underneath the gown. Dry. Tablet. 


Her eyes having in them ſuch a checrfulnefs, as nature | 
ed to that prett demureneſs, which the more one marked, t we 
more one would judge the poor lou} apt to believe. Sidney. } 


rs of ſhips, for their ſtay in a port beyond 


DEMURRER. 2. /. | demeurer, French; i. e. manere in ali- 
liſts either in the fact, or in the law: if in the fact, that is | 


plain to the Judge, wherein he is aſſured of the law; and in | 
Age 


obliquity, under ground; diſtinct from a hole, which runs | 


DEN 

| 4 

2. The cave of a wild beaſt. 

What, ſhall they ſeek tlie lion in his 4% 
And tright him there ? Shak Pear, * 

The tyrant's den, whole uſe, though 1 f mg Jule, 
Was now eth' apartment ot the roval dame; _ 
The cavern, only to her father known. 

By him was to his darling daughter ſhown 
is then the ſhapelets bear h k 

In woods and fields a wide dett 

3. Den may ignity either a valley 

Saxon den imports both, 
Dexa'y. . /. i 
nial; retuſal. 

To her in haſte, give her this jewel: ſay 
My love can give no place, bide no df. Shaker 
DEXDRO'LOGY. u. /. | 3Y:c 2-1" Th, enn: 
, J. DF and 75/2.) The nan; 
tory of trees, | | Lal ha. 
DEXIABLE. adj. from deny.) That which may be den 
that to which one may refuſe belief. nnn, 
The negative authority is alto dip). 
DENTAL. x. f. {from dey. | 
1. Negation; che contrary to confeſſion, © 
No man more 1mpudent to dene, where proofs wer: 
manitelt; no man more ready to confets, 15 
manner of aggravating his own evil, 
but make the fault touler, Sidney, | 
2, Retuſal; the contrary to grant, allowance, or 3 OY 
Here comes your father; never make denial. © 
I muſtand will have Catharine to my wife, Sale. 
The dein of ſinding, and hatty warning us aW . tr, 2 
bled us muck; on the other fide; to find people 10 kan 
humanity, did confort us. BPacon's Neay Pkg 
7 He, at every freih attempt, is repell'> ics 
With faint denials, weaker tbar before, Did. Ann. A 


: Dr; Fa! 
iS dn torſakes 5 2 
ruction makes, Her 
or a woody lace; 0. , 
Gibjor's Can, 
a word formed between deny and nay.) Ul. 
| 2 


ö nct 
with a repentine 
where denial Won 


We may deny God in all thoſe acts that are capable of iy 
mg morally good or evil: thote are the proper feenes, n 
which we a&t our confeſſions or denials of him. 25 
DENIEK. 2. / [trom deny. ] en 
1. A contradictor; an opponent; one that holds the neguine 
of a propolition. 1 
By the word virtue the affirmer intends our whole duty to 
Sod and man, and the denier by the word virtue means c 


> t; e ſer ul courage, or, at molt, our duty towards our neighbour, with. 
There is ſomething in our compolition, that thinks and“ 
apprehends, and refle&ts and deliberates, determines and 


out including the idea of the duty which we owe to God, 
| | Wat!s's Logick, p. i. c. b. 5. 


2. A diſowner; one that does not own or acknowledge, 


It it was fo fearful when Chritt looked his denier into re. 
pentance, what will it be when he ſhall look him into de- 
rution* - © --. - OT - Suuth's Sermun,, 

3. 4A retuler ; one that refuſes. | | 
It may be J am eſteemed by my deuter : ſufficient of my. 

ſelf to diſcharge my duty to God as a priett, though not to 
men as a prince, | King Charles, 


DNIE R. . /. [from denarius, Lat. It is pronounced as &- 


neer, in two ſyllables.] A tmall denomination of French 
money; the tweltth part of a ſous. 
You will not pay tor the glaſſes you have burſt? 
— No, not a en. 1 5 aming of the Shrew, 
To DENIGRATE. v. a. {[denigro, Latin.] To blacken; 
to make black, :. 3 225 | 
By luſtering ſome impreſſion fi om fire, bodies are caſually 


or artihcially drerated in their natural com, lexion: thus 


are charcoals made black by an infection of their own 
fſuttitus. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. i:. 
Hartſhorn, and other white bodies, will be denigratedby 
heat; yet camphire would not at all loſe its whitenets, Byle, 
DENIGRA'TION. 7. .. [denigratio, Latin. ] A blackening, or 
making black, 8; 5 
Theſe are the advenient and artificial ways of ein, 


anſwerably whereto _ be the natural progreſs. Brown, 


In ſeveral inſtances of denigration the metals are worn of, 
or otherwiſe reduced into very minute parts. Bl. 
DEx17A'T10N. u. /. [from leuixen. ] The act of infranchung, 
or making free. | 
That the mere Iriſh were reputed aliens appears by the 
charters of denixatiou, which in all ages were purchalcd by 
"them. © | 3 Davies on Irelend, 
DE NIZ EN. 7 u. ſ. [from dinaſcliyn, a man of the city, or d- 
DENISON. $ d, tree ot the city, Welth.] A treeman; 
one infranchiſed. „„ 5 
Denixeu is a Britiſh law term, which the Saxons and An- 
gles found here, and retained. Daxies's Prefacis 
| Thus th' Almighty Sire began: Ye gods, 
Natives, or denigens, of bleſt . . 
Prom whence theſe murmurs? DN. 
A great many plants will hardly, with nursing, be mute 
to produce their tced out of their native foil; but corn, 9 
neceſſary for all people, is fitted to grow and to feed as a ff: 
deniſon of the err 7555 Grexv's Coſmol, b. fi. c. a. 
lie ſummons ttraight his denzzens of air; 2 
The lucid ſquadrons the fails repair. F. 


| To DENIZEN. v. a. [from the noun.} To intranchüe; > 


make free. 
Pride, Juſt, covetize, beiug ſeveral | 

To thele three places, vet all are in all; 

Mingled thus, their iffue is inceſtuuus; 155 
Falſhood is den, virtue is barbarous. Dorn. 
To DENO'MINA' TE. v. a. [ denomino, Latin-] To nue; 

to give a name to. 5 8 . 
Their commendable purpofe being not of every 0 " 
derftood, they have been in latter ages confirued a5 mou 
they had ſuperſtitiouſiy meant either that thoſe placcs, x ra 
were denominated of angels und famts, thould ferve bus 
worthip of to glorious creatures z or elle thole glorified cm 
tures for defence, protection, and patronage ot ſuch places. 
| En” | Hooker, 5. b. 
Predefination is qeſtructive to all that is eſtabliſhed m 
men, to all that is moſt precious, to human natures S 
two tacultics that dcrownate us men, underſtanding 2 
will; tor what ule can we have of our under{tandns5! 
cannot do what we know to be our duty? And if we act 80% 
voluntarily, what exerciſe have we of our Wil? „ 
Hammond kandomte 
DESOMINA'TION. 2. /. { denominatio, Latin. ] A nate Sf 
io à thing, which commonly marks ſome princtpa- dd 
of it. ; ERIC » ee 
But is there any token, denamination, or nr al 
Gauls yet remaining in Ireland, as there is of tie 50 . 
Spenſer's Stat? Ml dur de 
The liking or diſliking of the people gives the lee 
denomination of good or bad; but dues not really! 5 
conſtitute it ſuch, Dryden Deſcuce of Dram” ich 
Philoſophy, the Fer fr of the learned partol d nn 
world, has Grided it into many ſects and nennt . 
Stoicks, Peripateticks, Epicureans, and the like. We 
All men are ſinners: the moſt righteous among . e. 
conteſs ourſelves to come under that de/2971:4a7W8e > 
DENO'MINATIVE. a. {from Genomingte.) 
1. That which gives a name; that witch con 
appcllation. : 15 be 
2. That which obtains a diſtinct appellation. Tus would 
more analogically fenominable. = e dhe greuet 

The leaſt dn αẽee part ot time is a minute nei. 
integer being a year. | * » 
DExXOMINA'TOR. v. C [from nominate. 


—_ x 4. 


2292 
gas a dig 


he giver . . 


7 : a 6-0) ation. 1 
' Name; the perſon or thing taat gas 40 appel Bath 


by reafon, Br5:1, 


Proj 
CAT 
bein 
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A conqu' ror that will pray in aid for kindneſs [ A landexhauſted to the laſt remains, | | DePraVEDNESS: u. fe Lſrom deprawe,) Core. 
Where he for grace 13 Enes to. Shak. Aut. and Cleopat. Doepopulated towns, and driven plains, Dyyden's Tn.] contamination; dated time, tion Nite, 
At their ſetting out they muſt have their commiſſion, or Grin death, in different ſnapes, | What tins do you mean? Our original 4.4.0. 
letters patents from the king, that ſo they may acknowledge Depapulates the nations, thoulands fall 1 proneneſs of our cter nal part to vii Exil. Pravedeyy; g 
their dependency upon the crown of England. Bacon to Villiers. | His victims. Phillips. DEPRA'VEMEN Te 4. J. [iromdeprave. JA vitia Hater; 
3. That which is not principal; that which is ſubordinate. DErorULA'TION. 2. I. [from depopulate.] The act of unpeo- | ruption. watts 
We ſpeak of the fublunary worlds, this earth, and its de- | pling; havock; walte; deſtruction of mankind. | He maketh men belicre, that apparitions are l 
pendenctes, which role out of a chaos about fix thouſand How did'it thou grieve then, Adam! to behold | __ flonsof ight, or melancholy def t cul eee 
years ago. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. The end of all thy off-ſpring, end ſo ſad, DEPRA'VER, 1. . {from depravi.} Ar pts SY 107 
4. Concatenation; connexion; riſe of conſequents from pre- De population! Thee another flood, _ depravity. eis eta. 
miſes. 5 | Of tears and ſorrow a flood, thee alſo drown'd, _ EPRAVITY, u. ſ. [from deprave.] Cotruption . . . 
Her madneſs hath the oddeſt frame of ſenſe ; | And ſunk thee as thy ſons. Mzton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. ruption; 2,4 


Such a dependency of thing on thin Remote thou hear'lt the dire effect of war, 


ſtatc. | | 
g a To DEPRECATE. v. n. I deprecor, Latin 
As e er L heard in madneſs. Shakefp. Meaſurefor Meaſure. Depopulation. (deprecor, Ay, 


Phillips. | 1. To pray earneſtly. 


5. Relation of any thing to another, as of an effect to its caule. | DEFOPULA'TOR, 2. /. [from depopulate.] A diſpeopler; a de- 2. Lo requet; to petition, D 
[ took pleaſure to trace out the cauſe of eftects, and the {troyer of mankind; a walter of inhabited countries. .- 1.3. To atk pardon for. | 1 te 
dependence of one thing upon another in the viſible creation. To PEPO RT. v. a. [ deporter, Fr.] To carry; to demean; to To DE'PRECATE. v. a, bi, 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. | behave: it is uſed only with the reciprocal pronoun. 1. To implere mercy of. | 
6. Truſt; reliance; confidence. | 4) Let an ambaſlador deport himſelt in the molt graceful man- | At length he ſets 
The expeRation of the performance of our deſire, is that | ner before a prince. Rs Pope. Thoſe darts, whoſe points make gods adore 
we call dependence upon him for help and aſſiſtance. ate. DEro'R T. 2. J. [from the verb.] Demeanour; grace of atti- | His might, aud deprecate his po-] r. 
DeyE'NDENT. adj. (dependent, Latin. This, as many other } tude; behaviour; In, h 2. Toavert; to remove; to turn away. Prey 
Words of like termination, are written with ent or ant, as 5 She Delia's ſelf 2 © | Iz. To beg off; to pray deliverance from. 
they are ſuppoſed to flow from the Latin or French. J Hang- In Ger ſurpaſs'd, and goddeſs- like deport, Par. Loft. In deprecating of evil, we make an humble ack}. 
ing down, | | Rh, 1 mY f middle age one riſing, eminent „I mend ok guilt, and of God's juſtice in chattifn enz. 
| one may wear this furr but princes and there is a certain In wiſe deport, ſpake much of © ge wrong. Milton. | clemency, in ſparing che guilty. Grexv's C incl TY 
number of ranks allowed to dukes, marquiſſes, and earls, | DEPORTA'TION. 7. . [deportatio, Latin. ] Tranſportation ; | Torerty indeed, in all its degrees, men arc exht = ß 
which they muſt not exceed in lining their caps therewith, In | exile into a remote part of the dominion, with prohibition to to deprecate from themſelves. Sig Teac 
the time of Charles the Great, and Jong ſince, the whole furrs | change the place of reſidence, * : | The judgments which we would debrecate; ws . ” ; 
in the tails were dependent; but now that faſhion is left, and 2. Exile in general. AH RT i e e Furt u med 
the ſpots only worn, without the tails. Peacham on Blaxoning. An abjuration, which is a deportation for ever into a foreign | The Italian entered them in his prayer ; amonglt then” Ver 
Dee xDenT. u. from dependens, Lat.) One ſubordinate; | land, was anciently with us a civil death. Ayliffe's Parergon. | evils he petitioned to be delivered from. he mi: . h x, | 
one at the diſcretion or diſpoſal of another. _ .._- | DEPO'RTMENT. 7. /. [ deportement, French, ] _ cated greater evils, © Beckers Reflefiions 1 Ban: (ra 
Wee are indigent, defenceleſs beings; the creatures of his | x, Conduct; management; manner of acting. -. © | DEPRECA'TION, . . [deprecatio, Latin... be 
power, and the dependents of his providence. Rogers's Serm. | I will but {weep the way with a few notes, touching the | x. Intreaty ; petitioning. „ 1 5 Dx: 
DFEEN DER. u. /. [ from depend.] A a ee one that re- | duke's own deportment in that iſland. Matton. 2. Anexculing; a begging pardon for. 12 
poſes on the kindneſs or power of another. OY 2. Demeanour; behaviour. 5 3. Prayer againſt evil, „ te 
| What ſhalt thou expect, _ ; Ihe coldneſs of his temper, and the gravity of his deport- „ with leave of ſpeech implor'd, 71 
To be depender on a thing that leans? a 2 ment, carried him ſafe through many difficulties, and he lived And humble deprecation, thus reply'd. Milton's Por 149 1. 
DeyPERDI'TION. 7. . [from deperditus, Latin. ofs ; de- and died in a great ſtation. | E Sqft, Sternutation they generally conceived to bea good en. o 
ſtruction, Rn To DEPO'SE. wv. a. | depono, 1 | a badone; and fo, upon this motion, ther commonty*.”.. 0 
It may be unjuſt to place all efficacy of gold in the non- | x, To lay down; to lodge; to let fall. | I. gratulation for the one, anda deprecation tor theother Be 2 
omiſſion of weights, or deperdition of any ponderous particles, Its ſhores are neither advanced one jot further into the ſea, DEPRECATIVE. 7 adj. [from deprecaic.] That Her 257 
i | | Es Bron. nor its ſurface raiſed by additional mud depoſed upon it by DEPRECAM TORX. I precate; exculive; apologizir SY 
_  DEPHLEGMA'TION. n. ſ. [from depblegm.] An operation | the yearly inundations of the Nile. Woodzvard's Nat. Hiſt © Biſhop Fox underſtanding that the Scottith king as © 
which takes away from the phlegm an Ne fluid by 2. To degrade from a throne or high ſtation. diſcontent, being trouLled that the occation of ita * 
repeated diſtillation, 'till it is at length left all behind. un j.] Pirſt, of the king: what ſhall of him become? the truce ſhould grow from his men, ſent many humble u 
In divers caſes it is not enough to ſeparate the aqueous parts The duke yet lives that Henry ſhall depoſe. Shakeſp. | deprecatory letters to the Scottith xing to appealc him, Tann 
by dephlegmation; for ſome liquors contain alſo an unſuſpetted | May your fick fame ſtill languith till it die; | DEPRECA'TOR. 1. J. [deprecator, La. ace 
quantity of ſmall corpuſcles, of ſomewhat an earthy nature, Then, as the greatelt curſe that I can give, J. One that ſues for anotlier; aninterceſlor ; a ſolicitor, D,2 . 
which, being aſſociated with the ſaline ones, do clog and |  Unpity'd, be dzpos'd, and after live. Dryden's Aurengx. 2. An excuſer. | „„ 0 * 
blunt them, and thereby weaken their activity. Boyle. | Depoſed conſuls, and captive princes, might have proſe To DEPRECIATE. v. a. [ depreticre, Latin. 


To DEPHLE'GM. wv. a. [dephlegmo, low Latin. ] To] him. 
To DEPHLE'GMIATE, f 
ſipid matter, 


Tatler, NN 53. | 1. To bring a thing dewu to a lower price, 


* — 


2. To undervalue. 


clear from phlegm, or aqueous in- 3, To take away; to diveſt; to trip off: : 
They preſumed upon that mercy, which, in all their cn. * 


You may my Slory and my ſtate depoſe, 
5 


We have ſometimes taken ſpirit of ſalt, and carefully 4e- But not my griefs; ſtill am I king of thoſe. Shakeſp. | verſations, they endeavour to depreciate and miltepietent, 
pPuhlegmed it. 6 | 3 : ole. 4. To give teſtimony; to atteſt. | VV ES . 8 A-. 7 N 
DkErULELCMuREDNESsS. 7. /. [from dethlegm.] The quality off Twas he that made you to depoſes _ As there are none more ambitious of fame, than thoſ why Dit 

being freed from phlegm or aqueous matter. Pour oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous. Shak. Hen. VI.] are coiners in poetry, it is very natural for ſuch as have nc *! 
The proportion betwixt the coralline ſolution and the ſpirit It was uſual for him that dwelt in Southwark, or 'Tothill- | ſuccceded in it to depreciate the works ot thoſe who have, by 
of wine, depends ſo much upon the ſtrength of the former] Street, to depoſe the yearly rent or valuation of lands lying in TY * . „ beta, 
liquor, and the dephlegmedneſs of the latter, that it is ſcarce | the North, or other remote part of the realm. Bacon. | To DE'PREDATE. ov. a. [depredari, Latin.] ki 
poſlible to determine generally and exactly what quantity of | 5, To examine any one on his oath. Not now in ule, I. To rob; to pillage, LO 8 a 
cach ought to be taken. „„ © hs According to our law, JJ ſpoil ; to dev tt. 5 
ToDerercrT. v. a. [depingo depictum, Latin. Depoſe him inthe juſtice of his cauſe. Shakeſp. Rich. III. It maketh the ſubſtance of the body more ſolid and cor- 9 
1, To paint; to portray ; to repreſent in colours. | To DEPO'sE. v, 2. To bear witnefss. | | pact, and ſo leſs apt to be conſumed and depredated by th: 'Y 
The cowards of Lacedemon dp d upon their ſhields the Love ſtraight ſtood up and depoſed, a lie could not come | {pirits, Bacon Natural Hiſtory, N* 259, 
moſt terrible beaſts they could imagine. Taylor's Worth.Comm, | from the mouth of Zelmane, 3 ache b. ii. | DEPREDA'TION. n. .. [depredatio, Latin. a 
2. To deſcribe; to repreſent an action to the mind. ' __ | DEePo'SITARY. u. /. [depoſitarins, Latin.] One with whom | 1. A robbing; a ſpoiling, VVV 
When the diſtractions of a tumult are ſenſibly depiFed, | any thing is lodged J | DR | eee, > le rs appointed to determine all matters 0: | 
every object and every occurrence are fo preſented to your | - I! gave you all. | | | piracy and depredations between the ſubjects of both Cg. «1 
view, that while you read, you ſeem indeed to {ee them. Felton. And in good time you gave it. : 3 5 Hagar. 
Deer LATORY. . /. de and pilus, Latin.] An application | Made you my guardians, my depgſitaries; | Ihe land had never been before ſo free from robberies an 
uſed to take away hair. 3 4 But kept a reſervation to be followed 3 | depredations as through his reign. aum. : 
Dr'rilous. adj. | de and pilus, Latin, ] Without hair. With ſuch a number. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 2. Voracity ; waſte, 3 | Do * 
This animal is a kind of lizard, or quadruped, corticated | To DEPO SITE. S. a. [ depoſitum, Latin) „55 The ſpeedy depredation of air upon watry moiſture, and 5 
and depilour; that is, without wool, furr, or hair. Brown. | 1. To lay up; to lodge in any place. WD I verſion of the ſame into air, appeareth in nothing mere vide | 4 
DkEPLANTATION. z. /. ( deplanto, Latin.] The act of tak- | The eagle got leave here to deſeſite her eggs. L' Eſrange. than in the ſudden diſcharge or vaniſhing of a lit e cou! 1 
ing plants up from the bed. : Diet. Dryden wants a poor ſquare foot of ſtone, to ſhew where the | breath, or vapour from glals, or the blade of a ſword, or aj 
DEPLETION. 1. /. [depleodepletus, Lat.] The act of emptying. | aſhes of one of the greateſt poets on earth are depoſited. Garth. | ſuch poliſhed body. Becon's Natural Fiftory, N* gi. 
; Abſtinence anda ilender diet attenuates, becauſe depletion | When veſſels were open, and the inſects had free accets to | DEPREDA'TOR. z. J. [depredator, Latin.J A robber; 3 de- : 
of the veſſels gives room to the fluid to expand itſelf. Arbuth. | the aliment within them, Redi diligently obſerved, that no] vourer. | | | | 3 35 

D rrLO'R ABLE. adi. from deploro, Latin.] I other ſpecies were produced, but of ſuch as he ſaw go in, and It is reported, that the ſhrub called our Lady's Seal, w 5 

1. Lamentable; that which demands or cauſes lamentation;] feed, and depaſite their eggs there, which they would realy is a kind of briony, and coleworts, {ct near tore one E 
diſmal; fad; calamitous; miſerable ; hopeleſs. © {| do in all putrefaction. Bentley's Sermons. both will die: the cauſe is, for that they be both great , j 
This was the deplorable condition to which the king was | 2, To lay up as a pledge, or ſecurity, _ I | predators of the earth, and one of them ſtarveth the ode. D. 

reduced. | | Clarendon, 2 viii. 3. To place at intereſt, e | e I ; | Bac. | 
The bill of all weapons gives the moſt ghaltly and deplor-| God commands us to return as to him, to the poor, his | We have three that collect the experiments, which are 13 7. 
able wounds. . | Temple. | gifts, out of mere duty and thankfulneſs; not to depofite them | all books; tlieſe we call depredators. Bacon's New Align. 

It will be conſidered in how deplorable a ſtate learning lies | with him, in hopes of meriting by them. Sprat. | To DEPREHEND. v. a. deprebendo, Latin. | 7, 

in that kingdom. Saft Vindication of Tjaac Bickerflaff. | 4. To lay aſide. | | ö 1. To catch one; to take unawares; to take in the fact, > ' 
2. It is ſometimes, in a more lax and joculartenle, uſed for con-“ The difficulty will be to perſuade the depoſiting of thoſe | That wretched creature, being deprebendedin that imc D. 
temptible; deſpicable; as, d-plorable nonſenſe; deplorable | luſts, which have, by I know not what faſcination, ſo en-] was held in ward. 2:4 = Hooker, ö. ii. 5 Ul. 
„„ Reed | I . deared themſelves. Decay of Piety.. Who can believe men upon their own authority, that a1 D. 
 DEePLO'RABLENESS. 2. J. [from deplorable.) The ſtate of | DEpO'SITE. 2. /. I depofitum, Latin. 85 once deprehendedin ſo groſs and impious an impoture. ark. | 
being deplorable; miſery ; hopeleinels. Diet. | 1. Any thing committed to the truſt and care of another. 2. To diſcover; to find out a thing; to come to the xn0W«s 75 


DEPLO'RABLY. adv. [from deplorable.] Lamentably; mi- 2. A pledge; a pawn; a thing given as a ſecurity. or underſtanding of. 9 ED WER 
lerably; hopeleſsly. _ h 8 ; 3. The ſtate of a thing pawned or pledged. Net et | The motions of the minute parts of bodies, which * 
Notwithſtanding all their talk of reaſon and philoſophy, They had ſince Marſcilles, and fairly left it: they had the } great effects, have not been obſerved at all, beraule the 10 1 
God knows, they are deplorably ny bk to them. South. other day the Valtoline, and now have put it in depo/ite. Bacon, | invilible, and incur not to the eye; but yet they ae eo 3 x 
DEPLO'RATE. adj. | deploratus, 508 amentable ; hopeleſs. | DEPOSHTION. 2. /. [trom depoſitio, Latin. | prehended by experience. Bacon Natural Hyjory, N K. 


The caſe is then moſt deplorate when reward goes over to 


1. The act of e e teſtimony. DEPREHE'NSIBLE. adj. [from deprehend.] 
11 


the wrong ſide, and when intereſt ſhall be made the text and A witnels is obliged to ſwear, otherwiſe his tion is | 1. That may be caught. ; EE AY 
the meaſure, | J. Eftronge, Fable zo. not valid. Ajlife's Parergon. | 2. That may be apprehended, conceived, or underſtood, - + 


D 
DerrokATIOx. 7. /. {from deplore.] The act of deploring, | 2. The act of degrading a prince from ſovereignty. DEPREHE'NSIBLENESS. 2. /. | 1, 
or of lamenting. _ Al 5 3. [In canon law.] PDepoſition properly ſignifies a ſolemn de- 1. Capablenets of being caught. 
Jo DEPLO RE. wv. a. [depioro, Latin.) To lament; to be- priving of a man of his clerical orders. Ayliſfe's Parergon. 2. Intelligiblenefs; eaſineſs to be underſtood. 
wail; to wail; to mourn; to bemoan; to 1 apron forrow. | DEPO'SLTORY. 7,f. {from depoſite.] The place whereany thing | DEPREHE'NSION. 1. /. | deprehenſio, Latin] 
But chaſte Diana, who his death deplor”d, | is lodged. e none is roperly uſed ot perſons, and depojpi- | 1, A catching or taking unawares. SOR 


With Eſculapian herbs his life reſtor'd. Dryden's An. | tory of Pens ut in the following example they are con- | 2, A diſcovery. ra 4 3 D 
DEPLORER. 7. 7 {from deplore.] A lamenter; a mourner; | founded. Jo DEPRE'SS. c.. a. [from depreſſus, of ind, Laa. 1. 
one that laments. | „ | The Jews themſelves are the depo/itories of all the prophe- | 1. To preſs or thruſt down, 5 
DEePLUMA'TION. 7. ſ. {deplumatio, Latin. ] 1 | cies which tend to their own confùfion. Addiſon. | 2. To let tall; to let down. TI «i and 
1. A-pluming, or plucking off the feathers. | DEPRAVA'TION. z. / depravatio, Latin.] * [The ſame thing I have tried by letting a move 52 111 

2. [In N PX ſwelling of the eyelids, accompanied with | 1, The act of making any thing bad; the a& of corrupting; | railing or e the eye, or otherwite movii's 50060 

the fall of the hairs from the eye-brows. © Phillips. | corruption. the angle of a juſt magnitude. Newton 5 

79 DEPLU'ME. v. a. [de and pluma, Latin.) To ſtrip of | The three forms of government have their ſeveral perfec- | 3. To humble; to dejeck ; to ſink. be fettes. 

rere — — — tions, and are ſubject to their ſeveral depravatiens : however,, Others depreſs their own minds, deſpond at —5— Auen 

To DEPO NE. v. a. I depono, Latin. | few ſtates are ruined by defect in their inſtitution, but gene- culty, and conclude that the making any progre:s * [:ckt 
1. Jo lay down as a pledge or ſecurity. rally by corruption of manners, 58 Sxeift. | ledge is above their capacities. "hich kr i 
2. Jo riſque upon the ſucceſs of an adventure. 2. The ſtate of being made bad; degeneracy; depravity. It we conſider how often it breaks the ee of c. | 
On this I would depone WY Me have a catalogue of the blackeſt fins that human nature, to d:pre/s the mind, with tranſient unexpected - = 4 pi 1 

As much, as any cauſe I've known. Hudibras. in its higheſt depravation, is capable of committing. Soztth, | one would take care not to grow too wile tor ſo „ Ne 249 a 

DEPO'NENT, n. /. {from depono, Latin. ] 8 Iz. Defamation; cenſure: a ſenſe not now in ule. | | ture of lite. Addiſon's Specrals's 
1. One that depoles his teſtimony in a court of juſticez an evi- | Stubborn criticks are apt, without a theme “ Paſſion can depre/s or raue mn 
dence; a witnets, | 8 For deprawvation, to ſquare all the ſex. Shakeſpeare. The heavenly, as the human mind, | 
2. {In grammar. ] Such verbs as have no active voice are called To DEPRA VE. v. a. [depravo, Latin. ] To vitiate; io cor- DEPRESSION. . of [deprefſic, Latin. ] 
deponents, and generally ſignify action only; as fateor, I | rupt; to contaminate, I. The a& of preſſing down. | | | 
contets. Clark's Latin Grammar. We admire the providence of God in the continuance of | 2. The ſinking or falling in of a ſurface. 3 in elſes 
To DEPO'PULATE. v. a. [depopulor, Latin,] To unpeo- | Scripture,notwithſtanding the endeavours of Infidels to abo- The beams of light are ſuch ſubtile bodies, ee by 
ple; to lay waſte; to deſtroy inhabited countries, lith, and the fraudulence of hereticks always to derade the] of them, even ſurfaces that are ſeuſibiy fimooth, 7 gtting* 
Where is this viper, lame. | Hooker . v. I 22. ſo: they have their own degree of rou hneſs, 2 uch id” 

That would depopulate the city, and Who lives that's not depraved, or deprawves? _ Shakeſp. tle protuberances and deprefio-rs ; an Lees p ors, 25 1. 

Be every man himſelf? . Shakeſpeare's Coriolnnus. But from me what can proceed, equalities may ſuffice to give boclies different 0 bloss ere 

Me turned his arms upon unarmed and 4223 people, But all corrupt; both mind and will deprav'd. Par. Loft. ſtee in murble that appears white or black, or Bo te gn L. 

aws hoth of war A tatte which plenty does deprave, when moſt carefully poliſhed. , * 


to lpvil only and Jepopulate, contrary to the | 48 
wy ger pn 1 Bacon's Henry VII. Loaths lawful good, and lawleſs ill does crave. Dryden. If the bone be much depreſſed, and the flute an args 
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4. Ihe middle or height of a ſeaſon. 


D E P 


lere. it is then at your choice, whether you will enlarge that 
ber tinue it for the evacuation of the matter, and 
{.rbear the uſe of the trapan; not doubting but a ſmall de- 


füure, or co 


£ the bone will either rite, or caſt off, by the benefit 
preffen of aps ; Wiſjeman's Surgery. 


nature. N 
TO of humbling abaſement. 
* ia ww 


5. e of the nobility may make a king more abſolute, 

Depreſſin of th 5 e 1 Ration. 28. 
of an Equation, [in algebra] is the bringing it 
Dit. 
Dees ssTox of a Star, [with aftronomers} is the diſtance of a 
ies em the horizon below, and is meatured by the arch of 


hut lels late. 
RE SSION 2324 

Pars lower and more umple terms by diviſion. 
11 MH 


8 vertical circle or azimuth, paſling through the Mar, 973 
1 V ol icte 


ted between the {tar and the hor! zon. 

ve 'S80R, 2. J. [deprefſor, Latin. 

ie that keeps or prelles down. 8 
An oppreſſox. 


mey adhere. 


D eIMENT. adj. [from deprimens, of deprimo, Latin. ] An 
enithet applied to one of tlie itraight muſcles that move the 


obe or ball of the cye, its ule being to pull it downwards, 


2 Phillips. 


eau! | 3 
e by the natural poſture of the body and the eye, which 


- 


9 


He lamented the loſs of an excellent fervaut, and the hor- 
nd manner in which he had been deprived of him. Clarendon. 


Now wretched Oedipus, dri of fight, © 
Led a long death in everlaſtung night. Pope's Statius. 
> To inder 3 t6 debar fre ̃w rt. | 
From his face I ſhall be hid, depriv'd © : 
His bleſſed count'nance. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 
The gholts rejected, are th unhappy crew 5 
Depriv d of jepulchres, and fun'ral due. Did. An. vi. 
5. To releaſe z to tree trom. Ns e 
3 Moſt happy he, 
Whoſe leaſt delight ſuthceth to deprive 
Remembrance of all pains which kim oppreſt. 
4. To put out of an office, 3 
Aminiſter, deprived for inconformity, ſaid, that if they de- 
rivet him it ſhould coſt an hundred men's lives. Bacon. 
Der h. u. /. {from deep, of diep, Dutch. 
1 De:pneis; the meaſure of any tuing from the ſurface down- 
- wards; | | TY | 
As far men, although they had huildings in many places 
kagher than the depth of the water, yet that inundation had a 
eng continuance. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
We have large and deep caves of ſeveral depths: the deepelt 
we junk {ix hundred fathoms. . IT Bacon. 
The left to that unhappy region tends, 


For though, in nature, depth and height 


_ Are equally held infinite, 


In poetry the height we know 


- *Tis only infinite below. 
2. Deep place; not a ſhoal. nk: : 
The falle tides ſkim o'er the cover'd land, LL 
Au ſeamen with diflembled depths betray. Dryden. 


3 The abyts; a gulph of infinite profundity. 95 
When ke prepared the heavens L was there, when he let a 
compals upon the face of the depth. Prov. viii. 27. 
And in the dzpth of winter, in the night, 
You plow the raging ſeas to coalts unknown. Denham. 
The Earl of Newcaltle, in the depth of Winter, re{cued the 
ety of York from the rebels. _ Clarendon. 
$ Ahſtruſeneſs; obſcurity, yx. 5 
There are greater depths and obſcurities in an elaborate and 
well. written piece of nonſenſe, than in the molt abſtruſe tract 
v1 tchool divinity. Addiſon's Whig Examiner. 
Depth of a Squadron or Batallian, is the number of men in 
bile, „ | Milit. Di. 
4 DUPTHEN. v. a. ¶diepen, Dutch. ] To deepen, or make 
Cccper. ; = a tcl, 
ID Depu'cELATE. wv. a. { depuceler, French. ] To 3 ; 


to bereave of virgin ty. | 


| Dit. 
Dru rsiox. 1. J [deprdfion, Latin. ] A beating or thruſting | 
ac | 4988 _ 


Fro L50RY, adj. [from depulſis, Latin.] Putting —_— 3 
derung. | EI | 3 ici. 
DE PURATE. v. a. [depwrrer, French, from depurgo, Lat.] 
0 purity; to cleanſe; to free any thing from its impurities. 


Chenultry enabling us to depurate bodies, and in ſome | 


Mature to analize them, and take aſunder their heterogene- 
farts, in many chemical experiments we may better than 
matuers, know what manner of bodies we cinploy ; art hav- 


ny made them more imple, or uncompounded, than nature 


De is wont to preſent them to us. 
i . adj. (from the verb.] fo 
4 caſed; freed from dregs and impurities. . 
rule; not contaminated. 5 ; 
Kiither can any boaſt a knowledge defpurate from the de- 
ment of a contrary, within this atmoſphere of fleſh. 


Depuans'rion, » f 0-3. i : _ Glanville. 
1. The 1K of n ep Latin. 
ug | 


Boyle. 


Brimſton 
aud this! 


aadder colour, and 


73D Cleanſing of a wound from its filth. 


© VEP 
1. * RE. P. a. [ depurer, French. } 
2. To aw ö do free from impurities. ; 
I Fluge; to free from ſome noxious quality. 
Produced pl 
Js the water 
ar Jure, but 
e Ver a . r 5 
ZPur 170 en and nature of mankind. 
1. Th N. 7. ¶ [deputation, French. ] 


le act of d 
nth, 


2. V. | 
bebereney; the poſſeſſion of any commiſſion given. 
Of n the f Cut me-off the heads 
4 av rites that the abſent king 
Wh left behind him here, 


«nary affairs unto ſublunary depucations. 


D:ysrs50R, [In anatomy. ] A term given to ſeveral muſcles 
tte body, whoſe action is to depreſs the parts to which 


: Spenſer. 


Kruft. 


ng the pure from the impure part of any 


eis amineral body, of fat and inflammable parts; 
5 either uſed crude, and called ſulphur vive, or is of 
bop after depuration, ſuch us we have in mag - 
Wh! ox rolls of a lighter yellow. Brown's Yulg. Errours. 
Ma ry hath been hitherto diſcourſed, inclines us to look 

__ © venulation and depuration of the blood as one of 
2. FE xipal and conſtant uſes of reſpiration. Boyle on Air. 


ants of ſuch imperfection and harmful quali- 
s of the general flood could not to wath out 
that the ſame defection hath had continuance 
Raleigh. 


eputing, or ſending away with a ſpecial com- 


He locks as perſonal in the Iriſh war. Shak. Henry IV. 
Ke of fl dit low the moon, but hath deſigned the regi- 


Browwn, 


: 


To DERA'IGN. 
To DERA'IN. 
1. To prove; to juſtify. 


2. To diſorder; to turn out of courſe, 

DRRAIGNMENT. | 

DERA'INMENT. 885 

1. The act of deraigning or proving. 

2. A diſordering or turning out of courſe, * 
Ne 3. A diſcharge of profeſſion ; a departure out of religion, 

Which to the depth of Tartarus deſcends, Dryden's An. | 


way. | 
;F Tuuult ; diſorder; noiſe. . 
2. Merriment; jollity; ſolemnity. e 

To DER E. v. 4. {vequan, Saxon. ] To hurt. Obſolete, 


Tat mortal hands may not withitand his might; 


DER 


The authority of conſcience ſtands founded upon its vice- | 


gerency and deputation under God, South's Sermons. 

To DEPU'TE. v. a. {deputer, F. _—_ lend with a ſpecial 
commiſſion; to impower one to tranſact inſtead of another. 

And Abſalom taid unto him, See thy matters are good 

and right, but there is no man deputed of the king to hear. 

; 2 Samuel, xv. 3. 

A biſhop, by deputing a prieſt or chaplain to adminiſter the 
ſacraments, may correct and remove him for his demerits. 


And Linus thus, deputed by the reſt, 
The heroes welcom'd, and their thanks expreſs'd. Roſcom. 
DEU rv. z./. {depute, Fr. from deputatus, L 


miſſion to govern and act initcad of another. 
He exerciſeth dominion over them as the vicegerent and 
deputy of Almighty God. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
_ He was vouched his immediatedeputy upon earth, and vice- 
roy of the creation, and lord lieutenant ot the world. South. 

2. Any one that tranſacts buſinels tor another. 
Preſbyters, abſent through infirmity from their churches, 
might be ſaid to preach by thoſe deputies, who, in their ſtead, 
did but read homilies. Hooker, b. v. § 21. 
A man hath a body, and that body is confined to a place; 


but where friendſhip is, all otfices of life are, as it were, | 


8 to hin and his deputy; for he may exercile them by 
us friend. Bacon, Eſjoy 28. 


3. [In law.] One that exerciſes any office or other thing in | 


another man's right, whoſe torfeiture or miſdemeanour thall 
cauſe the officer or perſon for whom he acts to loſe 1 
| | | illips. 
To DEQua'NTITATE. wv. a. [from de and quantitas, Latis.\ 
To duniniſh the quantity of. | 8 
This we afhrm of pure gold; for that which is current, 
and paſſeth in ſtamp amon 15 us, by reaſon of its allay, which 
is a proportion of filver or copper mixed therewith, is actually 
dequantitated by fire, and pollibly by frequent extinction. 
. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 
DzR. A term uſed in the beginning of names of places. It is 
generally to be derived from deoh, a wild beaſt, unleſs the 


place ſtands upon a river; for then it may rather be fetched 
Gubſon's Camden. 


trom the Britiſh dur, i. e. water, | 
To DERA'CINATE, . a. [deraciner, French.] 


1. To pluck or tear up by the roots. 


| Her tallow leas, 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory | 
| Doth root upon; while that the cutter ruſts 


ien the parſon of any church is diſturbed to demand 


gon in the next pariſh by a writ of zndicavit, the putron | 


all have a writ to demand the advowlon of the tythes being 
in demand; and when it is deraigned, then ſhall the plea pais | 
in the court chrittian, as tar forth as it is deraigned in the 
King's court. 7 Blount. 


55. [fr om deraign.] 


In ſome places the ſubſtantive dereigument is uſed in the very 
literal ſignification with the French d hrayer, or deſranger; 


that is, turning out of courle, diſplacing, or ſetting out of 


order; as derargnment or departure out of religion, and de- 

reigument or diſcharge of their profeſſion, which is ſpoken of 

thoſe religious men who forſook their orders and projet ions. 
| „ ount, 


DERAY. 2. J. [from deſrayer, French, to turn out of the right 


So from immortal race he does proceed, 


Drxcd for his derring doe, and bloody deed; 
For all in blood and ſpoil is his delight. 


| ; Fairy f 
DERELICTION. 2. /. [ derelictio, Latin. ] An utter torlaking | 


or leaving; an abandoning. | 
There is no other thing to be looked for, but the effects 
of God's moſt juſt diſpleature, the withdrawing of grace, de- 
reliction in this world, and in the world to come 4 
oer. 


De'sELICTS. 2. ,. pl. I In law.] Such goods as are wilful 


| 
thrown away, or relinquiſhed by the owner, | Did. | 


To DERI DE. v. a. [derideo, Latin.] 


1. To laugh at; to mock; to turn to ridicule; to ſcorn. 
And before whoſe preſence to offend with an the leaſt 
unſcemlineſs; we would be ſurely as loth as they who moſt 
reprehend or deride what we do. Hooker, b. v. \ 29. 
What ſhall be the portion of thoſe who have derided God's 


word, and made a mock of every thing that is ſacred andre- | - 


ligious ? f Tillotſon, Sermon ii. 
Ihbeſe ſons, ye gods, who with flagitious pride . 
Inſult my darknels, and my groans deride. Pope s Statius. 
DERI'DER. 7./. {from the verb.] F 
1. A mocker; a {coffer. | | 2 
Upon the wilful violation of oaths, execrable blaſphemies, 
and like contempts offered by deriders of religion, feartul 
tokens of divine revenge have been known to follow. Hooker, 
2. A droll; a buffoon. 5 | | 
DER1'S10N. 40 (derifio, Latin.] 
1. The act of deriding or laughing at. 
2. Contempt; ſcorn; a laughing ſtocæ. . 
I am in deriſion daily; every one mocketh me. Jer. xx. 


Thou makeſt us a reproach to our neighbours, a ſcorn 


and a deriſion to them that are round about us. H. xliv. 13. 


Enſnar'd, aſſaulted, overcome, led bound, 

Thy foes deriſion, captive, poor, and blind, 
Into a dungeon thruſt. | g 
Are we grieved with the ſcorn and deriſion of the pro- 


| phane? Thus was the bleſſed Jeſus deſpiſed and rejected of 


men. _. Rogers. 

Vanity is the natural weakneſs of an ambitious man, 
which expoſes him to the ſecret ſcorn and deriſion of thoſe 
he converſes with. : 

DERI's1VE. adj. [from deride.] Mocking ; ſcoffing. 

| Ofer all the dome they quaff, they feaſt; 
Derifive tuunts were ſpread from guelt to gueſt, 

And each in jovial mood his mate addreft, 's ( 

DzrrsoRY. adj. {deriforius, Latin.) Mocking ; ridiculing. 

DERIVABLE. adj. {from derive.) Attainable by right of 
deſcent or derivation. 


God has declared this the eternal rule and ſtandard of all 


honour derivable upon me, that thoſe who honour him ſhall 
be honoured by him. Soͤocuth's Sermons. 
DERIVA'TION, 2. ſ. [derivatio, Latin. ] 3 
1. A draining of water; a turning of its courſe; letting out. 
When it began to ſwell, it would every way diſcharge it- 
ſelf by any delcents or declivities of the ground; and theſe 
iſſues and derivaticns being once made, and ſupplied with 
new waters puſhing them forwards, would continue their 
courſe *till they arrived at the ſea, jult as other "ys do, 
| | urnet, 


Ayliffe's Parergon. | * 


atin.] A heu- | 
tenant; a viceroy z one that is appointed by a ſpecial com- 


cot the empire. 3 

Men derive their ideas of duration from their reflectioorn 
I on the train of ideas they obſerve to ſucceed one another in 

That ſhould deracinate ſuch lavagery. Shak. Henry V. | ON) 

2. To aboliſh; to deſtroy; to extirpate. | 


5 D. a. [diſrationare, or dirationare, Latin. 


Did. 


4. To communicate to by deſcent of blood. : | 
HhHeſides the readineſs of parts, an excellent diſpoſition of 


part of the kingdom. | ie. 
6. [In grammar. ] To trace a word from its origin. 


Douglaſs. | 


Milton's Agoniftes, I. 364. 


man, | 


* anc Spectator, Ne 255. 


pes Odyſſey. 


DER 


Your lordſhip here ſeems to diflike my taking notice, that 
the derivation of the word ſubſtance tavours the idea we 
have of it; and your lordſhip tells me, that very little weight 


3. The tracing of any thing from its ſource, 


thoſe truths that I call connatural and engraveng I do not 
doubt but many of thoſe truths have had the help of that de- 
i vation. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 
4. [In medicine.] The drawing of a humour from one part of 
the body to another, | 
Derivation differs from revulſion only in the meaſure of the 


to ſome very remote, or, it may be, contrary part, we call 
that revulſion; if only to ſome neighbouring place, and by 
gentle means, we call it derivation. Wiſeman on Tumours. 


DERIVATIVE. adj. [ derivativus, Latin.) Derived or taken 
trom another, | | 
As it is a derivative perfection, ſo it is a diſtin kind of 
perfection from that which is in God Hal 


derived or taken from another. 
For honour, | 
"Tis a derivative from me to mine, == 
And only that I ſtand for. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
The word honeſtus originally and ſtrictly ſignifies no more 
than creditable, and is but a derivative trom . na which 
iignifies credit or honour, South's Sermons. 
DERTVATIVELY. adv. [from derivative.) In a derivative 
manner, 8 
To PERI VE. v. a. [deriver, French, from derivo, Latin. ] 
1. To turn the courſe of any thing; letting out; communi- 
cating. | | 
. leſſens the ſname of vice by ſharing it, and abates 
the torrent of a common odium by deriving it into many 
channels, | | outh's Sermons. 
2. Todeduce from its original. 19 ht | Ae” 
They endeavour to derive the varieties of colours from the 
various proportion of the direct progreſs or motion of theſe 
globules to their circumvolution, or motion about their own 
centre. Boyle on Colours. 
This property of it ſeems rather to have been derived from 
the Pretorian ſoldiers, who inſolently aſſumed the diſpoſing 
155 Decay of Piety. 


their own underſtandings. * 
From theſe two cauſes of the laxity and rigidity of the fi- 
bres, the methodiſts, an ancient ſet of phylicians, derived 
all diſeaſes ot human bodies with a great deal of reaſon ; for 


deriveth not nature, but incorruption, and that immediately, 


The cenſers of theſe wretches, who, I am ſure, could de- 

this account, that they had been conlecrated by the offering 
incenſe in them, were, by God's ſpecial command, ſequeſ- 
tered trom all common ute. South's Sermons. 


mind is deriwed to your lordihip from the parents of two ge- 
nerations, to whom I have the honour to be known. Felton. 


5. To ſpread; to diffuſe gradually from one place to another. 
The ſtreams of the publick juſtice were derived into Wy 8 


Dawies on Ire 


To DERIVE. v. 2. 5 
1. Jo come from; to owe its origin to. 

Nie that reſiſts the pow'r of Ptolemy, -—- 
Reliſts the pow'r of Heav'n; for pow'r from Heav'n 
Dertives, and monarchs rule by gods appointed. Prior. 
2. Todeſcend from, 3 | 

I ͤ am, my lord, as well deriv'd as he, 

As well poſſeſt. 


Such a one makes a man not only a partaker of other men's 
ſins, but alſo a deriver of the whole intire guilt of them to 
himſelf, „ 

DERN. adj, [veann, Saxon. 


1. Sad; ſolitary. 


2. Barbarous; cruel. Obſolete. | 
DERNIE'R. adj. 
only in the following phraſe. 


the dernier reſort and ſupreme court of judicature. Ayliffe. 
To DE'ROGATE, v. &. [derogo, Latin.] 

1. Todo an act contrary to a preceding law or cuſtom, ſo as 
to diminiſh its former value. . | 


civil and canon laws are controuled and derogated. Hale. 
2, Jo leſſen the worth of any perſon or thing; to diſparage. 
To DE'ROGATE. v. 2. To degenerate; to do a thing con- 
5 to one's calling or dignity. | 

| e ſhould be injurious to virtue itſelf, if we did d erogate 
from them whom their induſtry hath made great. Hooker, 


value. = 
Into her womb convey ſterility ; 
Dry up in her the organs of increaſe, | 
And from her derogate body never ſpring = 
A babe to honour her Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
DEROGA'TION. wy [ derogatio, Latin. ] | 
1. The act of breaki 
contract. „ | 
It was indeed but a wooing ambaſſage, with good reſpects 
to entertain the king in good affection; but nothing was done 
or handled to the derogation of the king's late treaty with the 
Italians, ; Bacon Henry VII. 
That which enjoins the deed is certainly God's law; and 
it is alſo certain, that the ſcripture, which allows of the will, 
is neither the derogation nor relaxation of that law. South. 
2. Adiſparaging ; leſſening or taking away the worth of any 
perſon or thing. Sometimes with to, properly with from. 
Which, though never ſo neceſſary, they could not eaſily 
now admit, without ſome fear of derogation from their cre- 
dit; and therefore that which once they had done, they be- 
came for ever after reſolute to maintain. Hooker, Preface. 
So ſurely he is a very brave man, neither is that any thing 
which I ſpeak to his derogation; tor in that I ſaid he is a 
mingled people, it is no dilpraiſe. Spcuſen on Ireland. 
e TY princes need not think it any diminution to 
their greatneſs, or derogation to their ſuthciency, to rely upon 
counſel. we Bacon, Eſſay 21. 
I ſay not this in derogation to Virgil, neither do I contradict 
any thing which Ihave formerly (aid in his juſt praiſe. Diyd. 
i believe there are none of theſe patrivis who will think it 
a derogation from their merit to have it ſaid, that they re- 
ceived many lights and advantages from their intimacy with 
my lord Somers. Addiſon's Freehulder, Ne 39. 
DzrO'GATIVE. adj. [derogativus, L:tn.) Derogating; 
lefſening the value of. 
3Z That 


2. [In grammar. ] The tracing of a word from its original, 


is to be laid on it, on a bare grammatical etymology. Locke. 


As touching traditional communication, and tradition of 


diſtance, and the force of the medicines uſed: if we draw it. 


I ale. 
DERIVATIVE. 7. /, [from the adjective.] The thing cr word 


the fluids deride their qualities from the ſolids. Arbutbnot. 
3. To communicate to another, as from the origin and ſource. 
Chriſt having Adam's nature as we have, but incorrupt, 


trom his own perſon, untoall that onions unto him. Hooker. . 


ride no ſanctity to them from their own perſons ; yet, upon 


* Shakeſpeare's Mid{. Night's Dream. 
DERIVER. 7. . [from derive.]J _ 5 = 
1. One that draws or fetches from the original. 


South's Sermons. © 


Laſt. It is a mere French word, and uſed | 


In the Imperial chamber, the term for the proſecution of 
an appeal is not circumſcribed by the term of one or two 
years, as the law elſewhere requires in the Empire, this being 


By ſeveral par cuſtoms and ſtiles uſed here, many of 
thoſe a 
DE'ROGATE. adj. [from the verb.] Damaged ; leflened in 


ng and making void a former law or 
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That ſpirits are eorporeal ſeems to me a conceit derogatite 
to himielt,'and ſuch as he ſliould rather labour to overthrow; | 
vet thereby he eſtabliſheth the doctrine of luſtrations, amu— 

lets and charms, as we have declared before. Fulgar Err. 
DERO'GATORILY. adv. [from derogatory.) In a detracting 


manner. : | Dif. 
DeR0'GATORINESS. A. . [from derogatory.} The att of 
derogating. it. 


D:rRO0GATORY. ad). [ verogatorius, Latin, ] That leflens 

the value off. | 

They live and dic in their abſurdities, paſſing their days 

in perverted apprehenſions and conceptions of the world, de- 

rovutory unto God and the wiſdom of the creation. Brown. 

Thcie deputed beings, as they are commonly underſtood, 

ar derogatory from the wiſdom and power of the Authorot 

Nature, who doubtlets can govern this machine he could 

create, by more direct and caty methods than employing 

tucſe ſubſervient divinities. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 
De nvis. u. ſ. [der vit, French.] A Turkiſh prieſt. 

| Even there, v-here Chriſt vouchſaf'd to teach, 

"Their dene dare an impoſtor preach. Sandys. 

"The dergus at firſt made ſome ſcruple of violating his pro- 

mite to the dying brachman but told him, at laſt, that he 

could conceal nothing from ſo excellent a prince. Speclalor. 
DESCANT. . /. [djcanto, Italian.] EA 

1. Along or tune compoted in parts. 
333 Nay, now you are too flat 


And mar the concord with too harſh a deſcant. Shaxeſp. 


| The waketul nightingale * 
All night long her amorous deſcant ung. Paradiſe Loft. 
1. A diſcourſe; a diſputation; a ditguitition branched out 
into ſeveral diviſions or heads. It is commonly uſed as a 
word of cenſure, or contempt. | 1 | | 
Look you get a prayer book in your hand, 
And ſtand between to churchmen, good my lord 
For on that ground I'll build a holy de/cant. Shakeſpeare. 
Such kindncts would ſupplant our unkind reportings, and 


ſeveredeſcants upon our brethren. Gowernm. of the Tongue. 


ToDE'SCANT. v. #. |trom the noun. ] 
1. To ling in parts. 


2. To ditèourſe at large; to make ſpeeches: in a ſenſe of cen- 7, The ſtate of proceeding 


or contempt. 
Why, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to pals away the time; 
Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun, 
And daſcaut on mine own deformity. 
Com'ſt thou for this, vain boaſter, to ſurvey me, 
To deſcant on my ſtrength, and give thy verdiet? Milton. 
A virtuous man ſhould be pleated to find people au- 
ing upon his actions, becauſe, when they are thoroughly can- 
vaſſed and examined, they turn to his honour. _ Addijon, 
7% DESCEND. wv. a. [ deſcends, Latin. ] 2 
1. Jo come from a higher place to a lower; to fall; to fink. 
The rain deſcended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that houſe z and it fell not, tor it was 
_ tounded upon a rock. | | 
The brook that de/cendedout of the mount. Deut. ix. 21. 
He cleft his head with one deſcending blow. Dryden. 
53 | Foul with ſtains N 
Of cruſhing torrents : 
O goddets! who, deſcending from the tkies, 
Vouchſaf'd thy preſence to my wond' ring eyes. 
2. Tocome down in a popular ſenſe, implying only an arrival 
at one place from another. 9 : 9 


ſure 


Hs ſhall deſcent into battle, and periſh. 1 Sam. xxvi. 10. 
3. To come ſuddenly or violently; to fall upon as an enemy. 


For the pious ſire preſerve the fon; . 

Ilis wiſh'd return with happy pow'r befriend, | 
And on thg ſuitors let thy wrath defcead. Pope's Odyſſey. 
4. To make an invation.. 


7 


The goddeſs gives th' alarm; and ſoon is known 
The Grecian flect, deſcending on the town, 
A foreign ſon upon the ſhore dejcends, 


Vhoſe martial fame from 85 to pole extends. Dryden. 


5. To proceed froman original; to be extracted from. 
Detpair deſcends from a mean original; the offspring of 
fear, ae and impatience. Collier againſt Deſpair. 
Will is younger brother to a baronet, and de/cendet of the 
ancient family ot the Wimbles. Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 108. 
6. To fall in order of inheritance to a ſucceflor. 


Should we allow that all the property, all the eſtate of the | 


father, ought to deſcend to the eldeſt ton ; yet the father's 
natural dominion, the paternal power, cannot deſcend unto 
lum by inheritance. | | 
Ie inheritance of both rule over men and property, in 
W from the tame original, and were to 5 
by the ſame rules. | 3 Loc te. 
Our author provides for the deſcending and conveyance 
down of Adam's monarchical power to poſterity, by the inhe- 
ritance of his heir, ſuceceding to his father's authority. Locke, 
7. To extend a diſcourſe from general to particular conſidera- 
tions. | | | | 
Congregations diſcerned the ſmall accord that was among 
_ themſelves, when they deſcended to particulars, Dec. of Piech). 
To DESCE'ND. v. 4. To walk downward upon any place. 
| He ended, and they both deſcend the hilly 
Deſcended Adam to the bow'r, where Eve 
Lay ſlceping. | Milton ie 
In all our journey through the Alps, as well when we 
climbed as when we deſcended them, we had ttill a river run- 
ning along with the road. 7 
In the midſt of this plain ſtands a high hill, fo very tteep, 
that there would be no mounting or deſcending it, were not it 
made up of a looſe crumbled earth, Addijon cn Italy. 


* WW 


DrsczN DAN T. . /. [dejeendant Fr. dejcendens, Latin. 
Vir offspring of an anceſtor; he that is in the line of gene- 


ration at whatever diſtance. 


Tie deſcen tarts of Neptune were planted there. Bacon. 
O, tuo de jcendant of a patriot line, 
Vouckiate this picture of thy foul to fee. Dryden, 


He reveatod his own vill, and their duty, in a more am- 
pl: manner than it had been declared to any of my defcond- 
ents betort them. Attervury's Sermons. 
DtESCENDENT, i. | defeerndens, Latin. It tems to be eſta- 

blithed that the iubitantive. thou derive the termination 

trom tae French, and the adiectve trom tie Latin, ] 
1. Falling; ſinking; coming down; defceriding. | 
There 18 2 regrets of the tap in plants from above down— 
warts ; and this , juice is that which principally 
nouriſhes both fruit avd plant. Ray on the Creaticn, 
2. Proceeding from another as an original or anceitor, 
More than mortal grace | 
Speaks thee dejcendent of wthereal race. 
DF&sSCFE'NDIBLE. ay. [from deſcent. | 
1. Such as may be deſcended; fuck as may admit of a patlage 
downwards. | 
2. Tranſmiflible by inheritance. 


Pee Ou. 


According to the cuſtoms of other countries thoſe hono- 


rary fees and inteudations were deſcendible to the eldett, and 
not toall the males. Hale's Common Lazy of England. 
DEsSCENSION. z. /. Ldeſcenſio, Latin.] | 
1. The att of "ng or linking; deicent, 
2. A declenſion; a degradation, 
Frotn a god to a bull! a heavy den, x: 
It was Jove's caſe. 
transformation: that ſhall be mine. SHE. Henry IV. 


Shak. Richard III. 


Matt. vii. 25. 


and deſcending rains. Addijon's Cato. : 
Pope, | 


Dryden. 


Locke. 


Paradi'e Loft. 


Addiſon on Italy. 


Frum a prince to a *prentice? a low. 


To 


| 1. To mark out any thing by the mention: of its properties. 


which deſcends with the ſign or ſtar below the 
direct ſphere, 
Oblique deſcenſion is the arch of the equator, which de- 


ſcends with the tign below the horizcn of an oblique ſphere. 
| | Ozenain. 


horizon of a | 


DESCE'NSIONAL. adj. [from deſcenſion.] Relating to deſcent. 
DESCE'NT. 2. J. [ dejcenſus, Latin; deſcente, French. ] 


1. The act of pafling from a higher place. 
Why do fragments, from a mountain rent, 
Tend to the earth with ſuch a ſwitt deſcent ? Blackmore, 
2. Progreſs downwards, | 


thoſe parts of the creation that are beneath men, the rule of 
analogy may make it probable, that it is lo allo in thmgs 
above. Locke. 
3. Obliquity; inclination, 
The heads and ſources of rivers flow upon a deſcert, or an 
inclining plane, without which they could not flow at all, 
| Wadword's Natural Hiſtory, P. Iii. 
4. Loweſt place, | | 
From th' extremeſt upward of thy head, 
To the deſcent and duſt below thy feet, 
A molt toad-ſpotted traitor. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
5. Invation; hoſtile entrance into a kingdom: in alluſion to 
the height of ſhips. | 
At the firtt deſcent on ſhore, he was not immured with a 
wooden veflel, but he did countenance the landing in his 
long-boat, | | Wotton. 
The duke was general himſelf, and made that unfortunate 
deſceut upon the Iſle of Ree, which was attended with a 
miſerable retreat, in which the flower of the army was loft, 

. | : Clarendon, 
Ariſe, true judges, in your own defence, Ca 
Controul thoſe toplings, and declare tor tenſe; 

For ſhould the fools prevail, they ſtop not there, 
But make their next deſcent upon the fair. 
6. Tranſmiſſion of any thing by fucceſſion and inheritance, 


into any one's hand, that allo mult direct its defcent and 
eyance. 3 Locle. 
from an original or progenitor. 


1 had 


All of them, even without ſuch a particular claim, 


ham, Iſaac and Jacob, to whom the promile of the bleſſed 
ſeed was ſeverally made. ©. Atterbury's Sermons. 
8. Birth; extraction; proceſs of lineage. - e 
INES: 1 give my voice on Richard's fide, 
Jo bar my maſter's heirs in true 3 
God knows, I will not do it. 
Turnus, for high deſcent and gracetul mien, 


neration. | | 
The care of our deſcent perplexes us moſt, 
Which mult be born to certain woe, 
| | By From him | | 
His whole deſcent, who thus ſhall Canaan win. Par. Loft. 

10. A ſingle ſtep in the ſcale of genealogy; a generation. 


huntelt. | 
Ihen all the ſons of theſe five brethren reign'd 
By due ſucceſs, and all their nephews late, 
Even thrice eleven deſcents the crown retain'd, 


_ *Till aged 3 due heritage it gain d. 
11. Arank in the ſcale or order of being. 
How have I then, with whom to hold converſe, 


Save with the creatures which I made, and thote 

To me inferior; infinite deſcents 
Beneath what other creatures are to thee. 
DESCREBE.. v. a. {deſcribo, Latin. 


[ pray thee, overname them; and as thou nam'it them, I 


my attection, 
He that writes well in verſe will often ſend his thoughts 
in tearch, through all the trealure of words that exprels any 
one idea in the ſame language, that ſo he may comport with 
the meaſures, or the rhyme of the verſe which he writes, or 
witli hts own molt beautiful and vivid ſentiments of the thing 
he deſcribes. Wattss Improvement of the Mud. 


about the head deſcribes a circle. 

3. To dittribute into proper heads or diviſions. | 
Men pafled through the land, and e/cribed it by cities 
into even parts in a book. „„ 

4. To define in a lax manner by the promiſcuous mention of 
qualities general and peculiar, See DESCRIPTION, 

DEsCR1'BER, n. . from deſcribe.] He that deſcribes. _ 

Prom a plantation and colony of theirs, an iſland near 
Spain was by the Greek deſcribers named Erythra. Browns. 
DESCRIER. z. ſ. from the verb.] A diſcoverer; a detecter. 
| N his labour vainly gone, 
The glad ier ſhall not mils 
To taſte the nectar of a Kkils. 
DescCRIPTION. x. /. [deſcriptio, Latin. ] 


C raſhaxw. 


by perceptible properties. ; 
2. The ſentence or patlage in which any thing is deſcribed, 
A poet mult refule all 
a robe which is too heavy, is leſs an ornament than a bur- 
then. | 
Sometimes miſguided by the tuneful throng, 
T look tor {treums immortaliz'd in tong, 
That loſt in ſilence and oblivion lie, ee 
Dumb are their fountains, and their channels dry, 
That run for ever by the muſe's ſkill, - | 
And in the ſmooth deſcription murmur ſtill, Addiſon. 
3. A lax definition. 


lestien of the molt remarkable parts or properties, is called 
an impertect definition, or a deſcriptor; whereas the defi- 

nition is called perfect when it 1s compoled of the eſſential 

difterence, added to general nature or genus. Watts's Logick. 
4. The qualities expreſſed in a delcription. | 


Fi} pay fix thouſand, and deface the bond, 


Before a friend of this doftripiicn 
Shall Tofe a hair. Shakeſpeare's Morehant of Venice. 
To DESCRY', v. a. [deſerier, French.] 
1. To give notice of any. thing tuddenly diſcovered : as, the 
ſcout deſerie ihe enemy; that he gave notice of their ap- 
proach. This ſenſe is now oblolete, but gave occaſion to 
thoſe which are now in ule, tele 
2. Io ſpy out; to examine at a diſtance, 
And the houſe of Joſeph ient to dee Bethel. Fudg. i. 23. 
Eümund, I think, is gone to deſery 
TV ſtrength o' th' enemy. Shakeipeare's King Lear. 


3. To detect; to find out any thing concealed. 


Or the king they got à light atter dinner in a gallery, and 
of the queen mother at her own table; in neither place de/- 
exyed, no, not by Cadinet, who had been lately ambaſſador 


in England, Wotton. 


4. Toditcover; to perceive by the eye; to ſee any thing 
or abſent. . 
Thus dight, into the court he took his way; 
Both through the guard, which never him defecry'd, 


never ſpy'd. 


3. [In aſtronomy. ] Right dec, is the arch ot the equator, 


- 


5 


And through the watchmen, who him 


Hubbard” Tale. 


Treat reaſon to glory in their common deſcent from Abras 


No man living is a thouſand deſcents removed from Adam 
oO To ek Hooker, b. iii. § 1. 


2. Jo delincate; to mark out; to trace: as a torch waved 


1. The act of detcribing or making out any perſon or thing 


Obſerving ſuch gradual and gentle deſcents downwards, in | 


f the agreement and conſent of men firſt gave a ſceptre | 
con- 


8 akeſpeare's Rich. III. | 


Was firit, and favour'd by the Latian queen, Dryd. nu. 
9. Offspring; inheritors; thote procceding in the line of ge- 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


Fairy Queen, | 
5 Par. Lift. | 


will Z/cr:be them; and according to my deſcription, level at 
| Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


tedious and unneceflary deſcriptions: | 


Diyden's Dutreſnoy, Preface. 


This tort of definition, which is made up of a mere col- 


dittant 


DES 


The fpirit of deep prophecy ſhe hath ; 
What's paſt and what's to come ſhe can deſcry, 
That planet would, unto our eyes, deſcryin only that part 

whereon the light falls, appear to be . as the — 
ſeems. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World, h. * 
And now their _ yd...” 


Shak 


to earth they had deſcry 
To Paradile firit tending. . 4477 
Although the motion of light be not deſcriz4, 10, 
ment can be made from thence to prove that ji) 15 
body. Digby n! 

A tow'r ſo high, it ſeem d to reach the ky, 

Stood on the roof, from whence we could dejery 


Argu- 
Ot 1 
on Bude, 


DE SCR. 2./. from the verb.] Ditcovery thing diſc, 
How near's the other army ? 
— Near, and on ſpcedy foot, the main Jeſery 
Stands on the hourly thought. ShakejPeare”s King Ha 
To DE'SECRATE. v. a. [ deſacro, Lat.] To divert fun the 
purpole to which any thing is conlecrated. __ 
The founders of monatterics imprecated evil on theft. 
ſhould deſecrate their donations, Salon Furt. 5 
* SECRA'TION. 2. /. [from deſecrate.} The abolition of c. 
ecration. 


777 
Acad 


«ll 


waſte country; uninhabited place. 


92h | Be alive again, | 
And dare me to the deſert with thy ſwore, 
Ot trembling I inhibit; chen protett me 
The baby ot a girl. | 
He, looking round on every ſide, bcheid 


inhabited; uncultivated; untilled. 852 
5 I have words 
That would be howl'd out in the d4:/ert air, 
Where hearing ſhould not catch them. Shak 
Nie found him in a deſert land, and in the walte howling 
wilderneſs. | | Deut. xxxil. 19, 
The promiſes and bargains between two men in a 4004. 
iſland are binding to them, thougn they are perteRly in 2 
{tate of nature, in reference to one another. 


To PESE'RT. v. a. [deſerter, French; deſero, Latin, ] 


Tr 


* Macheth, 


roully, e | 
I do not remember one man, who heartily wiſhed the pa- 
ing of that bill, that ever d ed them till the kingdom was 
in a flame. 5 | 
2. Toleave; to abandon. 5 
VM hat is it that holds and keeps them in fixed ſtations and 
intervals, againſt an inceſlant and inhereat tendency to 4% 
them? HIT | 
3. To quit the army, or regiment, in which one is chlitted. 


DESERT. 2. J. properly deſſert: the word is or:ginallyFrench.} 
The laſt courſe ; the truit or tweetmeats with 


1 winch a fta e 
concluded. See DESSERT. PI 


DksERT. x. ſ. [from dejert.] 


puniſhments; degree of merit or demerit. 
nifold pertualions, diſpoſitions, and occaſions of men, with 
by others deſired. | 
£4 I! he baſe o' th' mount . 
Is rank'd with all Th all kind of natures, | 


That labour on the boſom of this ſphere es 
Shakeſpeare's Timm, 


To propagate their ſtates. | 
Uſe every man after his deſert, and who ſhall Icape whip- 
ping? | Shakeſpeare's Hamit. 


2. Proportional merit; claim to reward. 
55 More to move vou, 3 
Take my deſerts to his, and join them both. S bab. Tien. 
All deer imports an equality between the good conferred 
and the good deſerved, or made due. 
3. Excellence; right to reward; virtue, 
DESERTER.. 2. . {from deſert.] 
1. He that has fortaken his cauſe or his poſt. 


counted dere, and outed of their places in pariament. 
| : | | The Chark. 
Stre:ght to their ancient calls, recall'd from au, 
The reeanciPddeſerters will repair. Dryden Virg. Georg. 
| Lolis Ut diyer ters. who your honour fold, 
And bately broke your faith for bribes of gold. D. 
2. He that leaves the army in whichhe is enliſted. 


% : 


camp, or run over to the eneinies. Decay of Pit» 
A deferter, who came out of the citadel, fays tie gf 

is brought to the utmoſt nccellity. aller, N. 53- 
3. He that tortakes another; an abandoner. | 


certainly have thewn him more mercy than the Baccnanus 
did Orpheus. es 
Thou, talfe guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou mean derten of thy brother's blood. 
 DESE'RT1ON, . / {from de/ert.] | _ 

x; 2 ang: . . N 3 ; > Oo Ki | 
1. The act of forſaking or abandoning a cauſe or Pot. | 
Every compliance that we are perſuaded to by ohe, 5 
contradiction to the commands of the other; and our 
rence to one, will neceſlarily involve us in a deſertian o at 
other. Vero Rogers 1 18 
3. [In theology. ] Spiritual deſpondency; a ſenſe ot de 
reliction of God; an opinion that 5 is wichdtaun. F 
Chritt hears and fympathizes with the ſpiritual agonr? 

a ſoul under deſzrt:!, or the preſſures ot Ig: 


; Fog. 


tome {ting 
fliction. : South”; Hier. 
DESERTLESS. adi. from deſert.) Without ment; wales 
claim to favour or reward. 
She ſaid ſhe lov'd; 
Lov'd me deſertleſt, who, with ſhame, confeſt 


To DESE'RVE. ⁊̃. a. [ defervir, French. ] 

1. To be worthy of either good or ill. aa, 
Thoſe they honoured, as having power to work of © , y 

as men deſerved of them. Hookers b. 

Some of us love you well; and ev'n thoſe tome 

Envy your great de/ervings, and good name. 
| Shakeſpeare 5 
All friends ſhall tatte | 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes „ er. 

The cup of their deſorwings. . © Shakeſpeare 5 Nix bf 


| 7 
120 LV. 


A beauty fo de/zrving to be queen. 

He had been a perton of great der nl 
lick, was an admirable ſpeaker, and very popv-**: 

2. To be worthy of reward. 4 


According to the rule of natural juſtice, one ma . 
ky mY pu 1 


wines from ther 


av re: t 
ny 


and defer? of another, LOTT TAL 


Milton's Paradije Loft, b. x | 


All Ilium. | Denba 
Once more at leaſt look back, ſaid I, „ 
Thylelf in that large glats deſery, pr 


DESERT. u. /. [deſertum, Latin.] A wilderneſs; ſolude: 
* 


Shakeſpeare's Maca. 


ks  Apathlels dejert, duſk with horrid ſhades, Paradiſe Reg, - 
|DE'SERT, adj. | deſertus, Latin. ] Wild; waſte; folitary 


Dryden. | 


che, 


1, To forſake; to fall away trom to quit wmeanly or treache.. 
Dryden's Aa. Dediut. © 


Beniley's Sernuns. * 


1. Qualities or conduct contidercd with reſpect to rewards or 
Being of neceflity a thing common, it is, through the ma- 


equal deſert both of praiſe and diſpraiſe, ſhunned by tome, 
| 4 Hooker, b. u. Gab. 


South's Sermini. ; 


The members of both houſes, who at firſt withdrew, were 


They are the fame de/ertors, whether they (tay in our dan 
The tar tex, if they had the 4eſe+ ter in their power, woud 


F Dry, Hs Nu. Dectcds ; 


the. 


rf. N. 
Another flame had ſeiz'd upon my breatt, Dry. Ty! Ly | 


x 55 
What he deſer des of you and me I Know. Sale 
Yet well, if here would end 
The miſerv : Id d it, and would bear „,. 
My own deſervings. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. * 
Courts are the places where beſt manners flou 375 1 
Where the de/erwing ought to riſe. Of,“ 
A mother cannot give him death; though be 924 
Dejerves it, he deſerves it not from mc. Dry. 
Since my Orazia's death I have not {cn Dre 
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DES 


vEDLY- adv. {from deſerwe.] Worthily aecording 
bert, whether of good or evil. te | 


onmuünity which he endeavours to ſubvert. Adieu. 
C0! y wi ; 


33 1. / [from deſerve.) A man who merits re- 
4 . - 


* | It is uſed, I think, only in a good ſenſe. 

Fheir love is never link'd to the diſerwer, 

Tul his deſerts are pats d. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Harv, with ſome high minds, is an overweight ot obli- 
1: or otherwiſe great deſer vers do perchance grow in- 
5 relumers. Wotton. 
en will never be wanting amongſt poets, when 
„r rewards and prizes are 2 


E 5 Dry. ons e e 7 race. N 
of _ re. 1. , [from defſiccate.} Applications that dry 
ice As. 


x dow of ſores; driers. 
vp the tox Us Pos 1 
"This, in the beginning, may be prevented be bay omg 
11 ſeman Surgery. 
ee, een 
ec Montüre. 
en forth, and the moiſture with it, the air with time get- 
55 "nto the pores. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, No 842. 
"Wh re there is moiſture enough, or ſup! rfluous, there 
r helpeth to digett and deficcate the moiſture.” Bacon. 
1 terments were elevated from the tea, or ſome de- 
ee * 9 . — » x 8 , 
(---ted places thereot, by the heat of the ſun. Hale. 


pesteca TION: 2. /. {trom deficcate.} The att of making | 


I: the ſpirits ifſue out of the body, there followeth G ca. 
tr, induration, and confumption; as in brick, evaporation 
* - . + * . A 
6 bodies liquid, &c. 


4; the ſtate ot being dried. 


Wer ot dying. 


. DisrbrRATE. v. 4. [ deſidero, Lat.] To want; to miſs; 


> deine in abſence. A word icarcely uſed. ER: | 
F-liples are of wondeiful aſſiſtance toward the ſolution of 
ic fo deürable and ſo much de/iderated problem. A 1 
D;$1010SE. adj. All. licſias, Latin. } Idle; nl dee be it. 
 NESUGN. v. g. [u, Latin; deffiner, French. ] 
1. To purpoſe ; to intend any thing. 2 
+ To turm or order with a particular purpoſe: with for. 
The acts of religious worſhip were purpoſely dz/egned for 
te acknowledgment of a Being, whom the mott excellent 
ces are bound to adore as well as we. 
You are not tor obſcurity d , 
But, like the tun, muſt cheer all human kind. 
4 To devote intentionally z with 70. . 
One of thote places was de/igned by the old man ?9 his 
Un. . 9 . Clarendon. 
He was born to the inheritance of a ſplendid fortune; he 
wis deſigned to the ſtudy of the law. . Dryden. 
& To plan; to project; to form in idea. | 5 
We are to Tire whether it be well drawn, or, as more 
eccant artizans term it, well defgned; then, whether it be 
ve coloured, which be the two general heads. Motton. 
[kus while they ſpeed their pace, the prince deſigns 
The new elected teat, and draws the lines. Dryden's Xn. 
& To mark out. | | . 


. 


that there is regal power in the world; but there muſt be 


gil power of right belongs. 
Die. . ſ. {from the verb. 

i. An mtention; a purpoſe. 
* Aicheme; a plan of ation. 


par: of his lite | Tillatſon, Sermon 1. 
} Aicheme formed to the detriment of another. EM 
A ledate ſettled deſign upon another man's lite, put him in 


a intention. | RE | Locke. 
& Ihe idea which an artiſt endeavours to execute or expreſs. 


d. otten ſce the hand of un Apelles or Protogenes. Audiſon. 
Thy hand firikes out ſome new de/rgn, 
Where life awakes and dawns at every line. Pope's Epi. 
Dt 4 GNABLE, ad}. { de/igno, Latin.) Diltinguiſhable capable 
tu he particularly marked out. 1 | | 
Phe power of all natural agents is limited; the mover muſt 
de confined to obſerve theſe roportions, and cannot pats over 


*1GNATION. 2. /. [diſignatio, Latin.] ; 
L IheaRot pointing or marking out by ſome particular token. 
This is a plain deſignation of the duke of Marlborough: 
de kind of ſtutf uled to fatten land is called marle, and 
ery body knows that borough is a name tor a town. St. 
* \rointment ; direction. N | 
Willam the Conqueror forbore to uſe that claim in the 
ming; but mixed it with a titulary pretence, grounded 
fande wil and defignation of Edward the Conteilor. Bacon. 
import; intention. 


Finite and infinite ſeem to be looked upon by the mind as 


nd fgnation only to thoſe things which have parts, and are 
GPa e of increaſe or diminution. 
; * wy from deſigu.] Purpoſely; intentionally; 
eum or purpoſe; not i y 7 1 erte ” 
liitouſly,. pole; gnorantly; not in zuvertentiy; not 
hr ee thing is ſometimes de/ignedly to put them in 
125 ut care muit be taken that this be done when the child 
Ue en humour. | Locke. 
Fay 2 things; that is to ſay, ſome things were made 
ST@y, and on purpoſe, tor ſuch an uſe as they ſerve to. 
der 5 Ray on the Creation. 
Ader % [from 4 fn. | 
1 wage, 4 contrwer; one that lays ſchemes. 
* nad: always been both the rule and practice for 
ad c 8 ers to ſuborn the publick intereit, to countenance 
5 their private. Decay of Piety. 
There * the idea of any thing in painting or ſculpture. 
fu the Latin great affinity between defigning and poetry; 
lid wry —.— and the defigners of the Roman map? fo 
Air enn 3 and were bred up to the . re- 
1oxtx . ET E 8 : 4 yon. 
Gerous; 0 Participial adj. [from deſign.) Inſidious; trea- 
a rg ond, traudulently arttul. 
Dijon; ew me poor, indebted, and compell'd, 
Venus r and I know ee 
ufonLzsz 55 wk tothink I could be bought. Southern. 
Ont felon; 4. [from defign.) Without intention ; with- 
Irexres, owing z madvertent. 
Morantly . „ 4. [tr om de/ignleſs.)} Without intention; 
In 4: 7 madvertentl 
en = great concert of his whole creation, the de leſilz 
elne (5 ices are as differi h e n 
dame ſingerg. ing as the conditions of the re- 
Boyle's Seraphick Lowe. 


£ 1 G Nu EN T. s | 
A ſcheme of date en defign.) 


The des N e lor de, our wars are done: 
Thar the <empelt hath ſo bang'd the Turks, 


Aid: «ment halts. | : E 
; 2 malicious intention. Shakeſpeare's Othello 


I 
Mur dect. : . 
esc ATE. &. a. [deficco, Latin. ] To dry up; to ex- 


In hodics deſiccated by heat or age, when the native ſpirit | 


Bacon Natural Hiſtory, Ne 329. | 
Ni ccaTtive. adj. [from deficcate.) That which has the | 


de modes of quantity, and to be attributed primarily in their 


to the beſt de- 


Y 


y 3. To alk; to intreat. 


Stilling fleet. | 


Dien. 


Tis not enough to make a man a ſubject, to convince him 


ways of amen and knowing the perſon to whom thi 8 re- | 
| | Locle. 


lo he a prudent man, as to his temporal eſtate, that lays 
gu only tor a day, without any proſpect to the remaining | 


aitate of war with kun againſt whom he has declared ſuch 


doubt not but in the i of ſeveral Greek medajs one | 


wthele infinite deſtgnable egrees in an initant.. Digby. |. 


Locke. | 


2. To expreis wilhesz to appear to long. 


She received advice both of theking's deſperate eſtate, and 


of the duke's defrgnments againſt her. Hayward. 
3. The idea, or ſketch of a work. 


really ſuch, but only painted on boards and canvaſs; but ſhall 
that excuſe the ill painture or defgnment of them? Dryden, 
. When abſent, yet we conquer'd in his right; 
For though that ſome mean artilt's {kill were ſhown 
In mingling colours, or in placing light, | 
Vet ſtill the tar deſgnment was his own, 
DESIRABLE. adj. (from de.] 
1. Pleaſing; delighttul. e 
She then Jet drop ſome expreſſions about an agate ſnuff- 
box; I immediately took the hint, and bought one, being 


Dryden, 


her eyes. | Addiſon's Guardian, NY y. 
Our own ſex, our kindred, our houſes, and our very names, 
ſeem to have ſomething good and defirablein them. Watts. 

2. That which is to be withed with carneitnels, 
Adjudyed caſes, collected by men of great ſagacity, will 
. thy his mind, toward acquiring this d ii amplitude 
and extent of thought.  Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
He cannot but confeſs, that it is a thing the molt de/trable 
to man, and molt agreeable to the goodnels of God, that he 
tion of his will. 08ers, Sermon ii. 

_ eagernets to obtain or enjoy. 

Drink provokes, and unprovokes it provokes the deſire, 
but it takes away the performance. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Deſire's the vaitextent of human mind; | 
It mounts above, and leaves poor hope behind, 


Dryden. 


idea ot delight with it. ü a 
It is in a man's power only to obſerve what the ideas are 
that take their turns in his underſtanding, or elſe to direct 


1. To wiſn; to long for; to covet. | HE 
Thou ſhalt not dere the ſilver or gold. Deut. vii. 25. 


Juove beheld it with a iu look. 


Sir, I intreat you home with me to dinner. 
El ͤ humbly do deſire your grace of pardonz _ 
I mutt away this night. Shakeyp. Merchant of Venice. 
But ſince you take ſuch int' ret in our woe, | 
And Troy's diſaſt'rous end dere to know, 
Iwill reſtrain my tears, and briefly tell 
| What in our laſt ſad fatal night beſell. 
DESIRER. 2. /. trom d eſire.] One that is eager of any thing; 
a wiſher. 5 | 
1 will counterfeit the bewitchment of ſome popular man, 
and give it bountitully to the MA erg Shakeſp. Cortlanus. 
DEsrROuUs. adj. [trom deſire.] Full of deſire; eager; long- 
ing after; withing for. | 


Aiſirous to pleaſe and reſemble God by juſtice, inflameth every 
| wr men of action with zeal to do good. Hooker, b.v.Y 1. 


e a Es Prov. xxili. 3. 
Men are drowſy and deſirous to ſleep before the fit of an 
ague, and yawn and ſtretch. Bacon M. 
* Adam the while, 
Waiting deſirous her return, had wo ve 
Ot choiceſt flow rs a garland. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 
PN pf Conjugal atfection, | Ps 
. Prevailing over fear and timorous doubt, | 
Hath led me on, defirousto behold 
Once mort thy face. . ä 
Dsl ROUSNESS. x. /. {from d ſirous.] Fulneis ot dehre; 
. eagerneſs, | Dict. 


with ardent wiſhes. 


70 DESIUS T. v. u. Leo, Latin. To ceaſe from any thing; 


to ſtop. 
Deſiſt, thou art diſcern'd, 
And toil'ſt in vam; nor me in vain moleſt. Paradiſe Loft. 
There are many who will not quit a project, though they 


when they are convinced it is impracticable. Addijon”s Freeb. 
DEs1'STANCE. 7. /. from 400.1 The act ot deliſting; cet- 
lation. | | 
Men uſually give freelieſt where they have not given be- 
fore; and małe it both the motive and excuſe of their dance 
trom giving any more, that they have given already. Boyle. 
DEs1'TIVE. adj. eee: Latin. ] Ending; concluded. 
Inceptive and derive propoſitions are of this ſort: the fogs 
vaniſh as the ſun riſes, but the fogs have nor or . to 
vaniſh ; therefore the tun is not yet riſen. Watts's Logick. 
Des. 2. /. {diſch, a table, Dutch.] An inclining table for 


repoſitory under it. | | 
. Tell her in the 4%, | 
That's cover'd o'er with Turkiſh tapeſtry, 
There is a purſe of ducats. 
Ic is drawn leaning on a 4%, with his bible before him. 
; 5 el 914 Walton's Angler. 
I have alſo been obliged to leave unfiniſhed in my deſe the 


hcads of two eflays. _ Pope. 

Not the deſt with ſilver nails, | 
Nor bureau of expence, | | 
Nor ſtandiſi well japann'd, avails 5 

To writing of good ſenſe, Swift. 


DE'SOLATE. adj. | deſolatus, Latin.] 
1. Without inhabitants; uninhabited, 
Let us ſeek ſome deſolate ſhade, and there 
Weep our ſad boſoms empty. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


the {ide ot the lea, Broome on Epick Poetry. 
2. Deprived of inhabitants; laid waſte. 
| 1 his city ſhall be deſolate, without an inhabitant, 
| | Jer. xxvi. 9. 
3. Solitary; without ſociety. OE: th 
To DESOLATE. wv. a. Cale, Latin.] To deprive of in- 
habitants; to lay waſte. | 
The iſland of Atlantis was not ſwallowed by an earthquake, 
but was deſolated by a particular deluge ; for yh erg are 
ſeldom in thoſe parts: but, on the other fide, they have ſuch 
ouring rivers, as the rivers of Aſia, Africa, and Europe are 
but brooks to them. Bacon, Ejjay 59. 
Thick around | 
Thunders the ſport of thoſe, who with the gun 
And dog, impatient bounding at the hot, 
Worſe than the ſeaſon, deſolate the fields. Thom. Winter. 
Dz'SOLATELY. adv. (from deſolate.] In a deſolate manner. 
DE'SOLATION. 2. /. [trom deſolate.] Deſtruction of inhabi- 
tants; ravage. ; 

What with your praiſes of the country, what with your 
diſcourſe of the lamentable de/olation thereof made by thote 
Scots, you have tilled me with a great compaſhon of their 
calamities. Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 

Without her follows to myſe!t and thee, 

Herſelf, the land, and many a Chrittian foul, 


10 complete 


The icenes which repreſent cities and countries are not 


unwilling to omit any thing that might make me defirable in 


ſhould fend forth his light and his truth by a ſpecial revela- | 


| 3 0 
DESIRE. x. /. [defir, Fr. d iſeo, Ital. deſiderium, Lat.] Wiſh; | 


Defire is the uneaſineſs a man finds in himſelf upon the 
abſence ot any thing, whoſe preſent enjoyment carries the 
8 722 Locke. 


the ſort, and call in ſuch as he hath a dejire or uſe of. Locke. 
To DESTRE,' v. a. [ deſirer, French; defiderare, Latin. }] 


| Dryden. 


Dryden's An. | 


The ſame piety which maketh them that are in authority | 
e not deſirous of his dainties; for they are decerttul meat. 


at. Hiſtory, N& 296. 


DESI ROUSLY. adv. [from defirous.] Eagerly ; with 1 7 
3 ict. 


find it pernicious or abſurd ; but will readily deſiſt from it, | 


the uſe of writers or readers, made commonly with a box or 


Shakeſp. Comedy of Errours. ; 


This hero appears at firſt in a deſolate iiland, ſitting upon 


The ſcene of deſolation ſtretch'd around, Re | 
The grim guards ſtand. Thomfon's Summer, I. 107, 
2, Gloomineſs; tadneſs; melancholy. 


That dwelling place is unnatural to mankind; and then 
the terribleneſs of the continual motion, the deſolation of the 


images betore it, doth ſtill vex the mind, even when it is beit 

armed againſt it. | Sidney, b. ii. 

Then your hoſe ſhall be ungartered, and every thing about 

you demonſtrate a careleſs d lation. Shabeſp. As You Like It. 
My deſolation does begin to make * | 

A better lite, 

3. A place waſted and forſaken. 


= | Jer. I. 23. 
DESPATR. u. /. [deſeſpoir, French.} pI 


1. = xleflneſs ;, delpondence; loſs of hope. 


hope, or never ditcovered it, ſtopt with deſpair. Sidney b. ii. 
We are troubled on every . yet not diſtreſſed; we are 
perplexed, but not in deſpair. 
15 Weary'd, forſaken, and purſu'd at laſt, 
All ſafety in depparr of tatety plac'd, | 
Courage he thence reſumes, reſolv'd to bear 
All their aſſaults, ſince 'tis in vain to tear. 
has wa their flame, unequal was their care; | 
One lov'd with hope, one languiſh'd with deſpair. Dryden, 
| Deſpair is the thought or the unattainablenets of any good, 
which works diſterentiy in men's minds, ſometimes producing 
uneaimels or pain, ſometines reſt and indolency. Locke, 
2. That which cauſes deſpair; that of which there is no hope. 
4 Strangely viſited people, 1 
All ſwol'n and ulc'rous, pitiful to the eye; 
_ "The mere dpi of ſurgery, he cures; * 
Hanging a golden ſtamp about their necks, t 
Put on with holy prayers, - Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
3. [In — Lots of confidence in the mercy of God, 
| re not all or molt evangelical virtues and graces in dan- 


Denbam . 


on the one fide, ſo there may be an exceſs on the other: may 


not hope in God, or godly forrow, be perverted into pre- 


ſumption or deſpair ? Sprat's Sermons, 


to deſpond. 
not; for there may be a turnin 


ing of gold, but are mad upon making of filver. | 
lever deſbair of God's bleflings here, or of his reward 
hereafter ; but go on as you have begun. Wate's Preparation. 
DESPAIRER. /. {from deſpair.) One without hope. | 
He cheers the teartul, and commends the bold, 
And makes deſpairers hope for good ſuccets. Dryden. 
DrsPAIRFUL. a. | deſpaty and f4ll.] Hopeleſs. Oblolete, 
That ſweet but ſour uu care. Sidney, 5. i. 
DESPATRINGLY. adv. [from deſpairing.] In a manner be- 
tokcning hopeleſſneſs or deſpondency. > 
lle ſpeaks ſevercly and de/pairingly of our ſociety. Beyle, 
To DESPA”'TCH. v. 4. [depeſcher, French.] EN, 
1. 10 ſend away haſtily. | | | | 


\ 


deſpatched immediately to Utrecht, to bring me ſome of the 
moxa, and learn the exact method ot uſing it, from the man 
that ſold it. 8 VVV ä 
The good ZEneas, whoſe paternal care 
Julus' abtence could no longer bear, | 
Dejpatch'd Achates to the thips a5 
To give a glad relation of the paſt. Dryden's Virg, Zn, 


2. To ſend out of the world; to put to death, 


Milton's Agoniftes. 5 


. Edmund, I think, is gone, 
In pity of his milery, to deſpatch 
His wghted life. . 


them with their Wards. 
In combating, but two of you will fall; 
And we reſolve we will deſpatch you all. 


, Dryden. 
Deſpatch me quickly, I may death forgive; 


— 0 


and ran hither, | 
Therefore commanded he his chariot- man to drive with- 
out ceaſing, and to deſpatch the journey, the judgment of 
God now tollowing him. 2 Mac. ix. 4. 
No ſooner is one action deſpatched, which, by tuch a de- 
termination as the will, we are ſet upon, but another uneait-, 
neſs is ready to ſet us on work, .. Locle. 
4. Joo conclude an affair with another. | Wy 
4 What, are the brothers parted? 
E They have deſatehd with Pompey ; he is gone. SV. 
DES PATCH. 7. ſ. [from the verb.] r 
1. Haſty execution; ſpeedy performance. 


bulincis that can be, Bacon. 
You'd ſee, could you her inward motions watch, 
Feigning delay, ſhe wiſhes for de f,; 
Then to a woman's meaning would you look, 
Then read her backward. - Granville, 
The deſpatch of a good office is very often as benehcial to 
the ſolicitor as the good office it{clf. 
2. Conduct; management, Obſolete. 
You ihall put 
This night's great buſineſs into my deſpatch, 
Which Mall, to all our nights and days to come, | 
Give lolely lovereign (way and matterdom. Shak. Mach. 
3. Expreſs; haſty meſſenger or meſſage; as deſpatches were 
ſent away, 


| DrsPa TCHFUL. adj. from d-ſpatch.] Bent on haſte; in- 


tent on ſpeedy execution of butineſs. | 
So laying, with deſpatchful looks, in haſte . 
She turns, on hoſpitable thoughts intent. Paradiſe J aſi. 
Let one deſpatch ful bid ſome ſwain to lead s | 
A well fed bullock from the graſly mead. Pope's Od, ey. 


| DESPERATE. adj. [defperatus, Latin. ] 
1. Without hope. 


Since his exile ſhe hath deſpis d me moſt; 
Forſworn my company, and rail'd at me, | 
That Tam deſperate of obtaining her. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Without care of ſafety; raſh; precipitant ; fearleſs of danger. 
| Can you think, my lords, | 
That any Engliſhman dare give me counſel, 
Or be a known friend gainſt his highne(s* pleaſure, 
Though he be grown ſo deſperate to be honeft, 
And live a ſubject? Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
He who goes on without any care or thought of reforming:, 
ſuch an one we vulgarly call a . ee perton, and that ſure 
is a moſt damning ſin. ammond's Pratt. Catech. 
3. Irretrievable; unſurmountable; irrecoverable. 
Theſe debts may be well called deſperate ones; fora mad 
man owes them. Sheokefpeare's Timon. 
In a part of Aſia the ſick, when their caſe comes to be 
thought deſperate, are carried out and laid on the earth, be- 
fore they are dead, and left there. | Locke. 
I am a man of deſperate fortunes, that is, a man whoſe 
friends are dead; for I never aimed at any other fortune than 
in friends, ; | Pope to Swift. 
4. Mad; hot-brained; furious 


uh: | 
Death. deſolation, ruin, and decay. Shakeſp. Richard III. | 


Were it not the part of a deſperate phyſician to * — 
| - 


far being trom comfort, the eye and the ear. having ugly 


Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 


ow is Babylon become a deſelation among the nations! 


ou had either never attempted this change, fet on with 


2 Cor. iv. 8. 


ger of extremes? As there is, God knows, too otten a defect 


To DESPA'IR, wv. #, [deſpero, Latin.) To be without hope; 


Though thou dreweft a fword at thy friend, yet deſpair 
8 Ecclſiaſticus, xx 17. 
We commend the witof the Chineſe, who deſpair ot mak- - 
Bacon. 


Doctor Theodore Coleby, a fober and intelligent man, T 75 


Temple. 


S hakeſpeare's King Lear. 
And the company ſhall ſtone them with ſtones, and deſpatch | 
Ezek. xxiil. 47. 


I ſhall grow tender elſe, and wiſh to live. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
. To perform a bulinets quickly; as, I deſpatched my affairs, 


Affected deſpatch is one of the molt dangerous things to 


Addiſon's Speetator. 


triend dead, rather than to apply the beſt endeavours of his 
kill for his recovery ? Spenſer' State of Ireland. 
5. It is ſometimes uſed in a ſenſe nearly ludicrous, and only 
marks any bad quality predominating in a high degree. 
Concluding all mere % rate ſots and fools, 
That durſt depart from Arittotle's rules. Pope's Ef. on Crit. 
Du's rERATELNY. adv. | from deſperate.] 
1. Furioully z madly; without attention to ſafety or danger. 
Your eldeſt daughters have foredone themſelves, 
And deſp'rately are dead. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
'There might be ſomewhat in it, that he would not have 
done, or deſired undone, when he broke forth as deſperately 
as before he had done uncivilly. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
2. In a great degree; violently : this ſenſe is ludicrous. 
She fell deſperately in love with him, and took a voyage in- 
to Sicily in purtuit of him, he having withdrawn thither on 
purpole to avoid her. Adaliſon's Spectator, Ne 223. 
DE'SPERATENESS. 2. f. [from deſperate.) Madneſs; fury; 
precipitance. . 
The going on not only in terrours and amazement of con- 
ſcience, but alſo boldly, hopingly, confidently, in wilful ha- 
bits of fin, is called a deſperateneſs alſo; and the more bold 
thus, the more deſperate. Hammond's Pratt. Catech. 
DxSPERNTION. 2. /. [from deſperate.) Hopeleſſneſs; de- 
ſpair; deſpondency. N 


| 


D 


, lorry I 
Is all the policy, ſtrength, and defence, TT, 

That Rome can make againſt them. Shakefp. Coriolamus. 

As long as we are guilty of any palt fin, and have no pro- 
mile of reiniſſion, whatever our future care be, this defpera- 
tion of ſucceſs chills all our induſtry, and we ſin on, becauſe | 
we have finned, Hammond on Fundamentals, 
E'SPICABLE. adj. LEONE, Latin.] Contemptible ; 
vile; mean; fordid; worthleſs. It is applied equally to per- 
ſons or things. | 

Our caſe were m 


D 


as men's diſdainful ſpeech would make it. Hooker, b. v. $23. 

| „„ I her heads av iow _ | 53-7 
Bow'd down in battle, funk before the ſpears * 

: F. i. . 437+ | 


Of deſpicable foes. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
All th' earth he gave thee to 7 and rule, 
No deſpicable gift! Milton's Paradiſe J. eſt, b. xi. J. 340. 


All the quiet that could be expected from ſucha reign, mutt 
be the reſult of abſolute power on the one hand, and a %- 
cable ſlavery on the other. Addiliſon. 

When nien of rank and figure paſs away their lives incri- | 
minal purſuits and practices, they render themſelves more vile 
and deſpicable than any innocent man can be, whatever low 
ſtation his fortune and birth have placed him in. Addiſon. 
DEsPICABLENESS. z. /. [from Ueſpicable.) Meannets ; vile- 
nels ; worthleſſneſs. 

We conſider the great diſproportion between the infinity of | 
the reward and the dejpicableneſs of our ſervice. Decay of Piety. 

Dr's Ic ABLY. adv. [from efpicable.} Meanly; ſordidly; 
vilelx. 3 | | 
Here wanton Naples crowns the happy ſhore, 
Nor vainly rich, nor defpicably poor; 1 
The town in fott ſfolemnities delights, | FE 
And gentle poets to her arms invites. Addiſon on Italy. 
Dr$PISABLE. adj. [from % Contemptible; deſpica- 
ble; regarded with contempt. A word ſcarcely uſed but in 
low converſation. . | : is, 
I am extremely obliged to you for taking notice of a poor 
old diſtreſſed courtier, commonly the moſt deſpijable thing in 
** | Arbuthnot to Pope. 
To DESPISE. 
Latin.] e . | : 
1. To ſcorn; to contemn; to ſlight ; to difreſpeft. 
Por, lo, I will make thee ſmall among the Heathen, and 
dieſpiſed among men. | = 
My ſons their old unhap ] lire deſpiſe, . 

_ Spoil'dof his kin Joi, At epriv dot eyes. Pope's Statius. 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems once to ſignify abhor, as from the 
Italian deſpettare. . 

; Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue for ever, _ 
Which ſhall poſſeſs them with the heavieſt found _ 
That ever yet they heard. 

Des 


PI'SER. . /. from deſpiſe.) Contemner; ſcorner. 
Art thou thus bolden'd, man, by thy diſtreſs? 
Or elſe a rude <6 er of good manners, &; 
That in civility thou ſeem'ſt ſo empty? Shakeſpeare. 


Witdom is commonly, at long running, juſtified even of | 


her deſpiſers. | . Government of the Tongue, 8 7. 
Thus the atheiſts, libertines, and de/piſers of religion, 
ulually paſs under the name of free-thinkers. Swift, 
DESPITE. u. /. [ Hhijt, Dutch; depit, French. ] EE 
x. Malice; anger; malignity ; maliciouſneſs; ſpleen ; hatred. 


Thou wretch ! eite o'erwhelm thee ! Shak. Cortolanus. | 


With men theſe conſiderations are uſually the cauſes of de- 
ſpite, diſdain, or averſion from others; but with God 1 paſs 
tor reaſons of our greater tenderneſs towards others. Sp 
2. Defiance. 1 Ol 
The life, thou gav'ſt me firſt, was Joſt and done; 
"Till with thy war like (word, 4eſþ:te of fate, We. 
To my determin'd time thou gav'it new date. Shakeſp. 
My life thou ſhalt command, but not my ſhame; 
The one my duty owes; but my fair name, _ 
Na of death, that lives upon my grave, 
o dark diſhonour's uſe thou ſhalt not have. 
Know I will ſerve the fair in thy deſpite. 
I have not quitted yet a victor's right; 
I'll make you happy in your own deſpite. 
Say, would the tender creature, in deſpite 
Of heat by day, and chilling dews by night, 
Its life maintain ? Blackmore's Creation 
Thou, with rebel inſolence, did'ſt dare Ps | 
To own and to protect that hoary ruthan ; 
And in deſpite, ev'n of thy tather's juſtice, 
To ſtir the factious rabble up to arms. 
3. Act of malice; act of oppoſition. 
12 ah His puniſhment, eternal miſery, 
It would be all his ſolace and revenge, 
As a deſpite done againſt the Moſt High, 
Thee once to gain companion of his woe. 
To DESPITE, w. a. [ 
give uneaſmeſs to. 
Saturn, with his w 
on fire, to deſpite Bacchus. 


Shakeſp. 
Dryd. Fab. 


ſpleen; tull of hate; malignant; miſchievous : uſed both o 
perſons and things. | 
His taken labours bid him me forgive}. 
J, his deſpiteful Juno, ſent him forth 
From courtly friends with camping foes to live, 


Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. Shak. 


Preſerve us from the hands of our deſpiteful and deadly Whatever doing, what can we ſuffer more? Par, Loft. In a firm building, even the cavities ouglt ot 4 56 b 
enemies. | ' King Charles. All altars flame; before each altar lies, | with rubbiſh Which is of a periſhable kind, 44 Debit = 
Mean while the heinous and Ae ul act Drench'd in his gore, the de/iin'd ſacrifice. Dryden. | the — 2 Dryden $2 ſeit = 

Ot Satan, done in Paradiſe, was known 2. To appoint to any ule or purpoſe. 1 0 Excels of cold, as well as heat, pins us; eh 

In heav'n. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. J. 1. Too thin blood (trays into the immediately ſubordinate | | equally defruZive to that temper which 15 neren 4a. 

DEsPI'TEFULLY. adv. [from deſpiteful.] NIaliciouſly; ma-] veflels, which are ned to carry humours ſecreted from the | preſervation ot lite, guinoalys 


lignantly. 


It requires us to pray for them that deſpitefully uſe us and 
++ 
te 


perlecute us. att. v. 


DtSP1TEFULNESS, 2. / | 


To DESPO'IL. v. a. [ deſpolio, Latin. ] 
1. To rob; to deprive. With of. 


iſcrable, if that wherewithwe moſt endea- | 
wur to pleaſe God, were in his ſight {o vile and deſpicable | - 


2. In theology. ] To loſe hope of the divine mercy, 


DESPO'NDENCY. 2. J. [from « 


rience, that the very boldeſt atheiſts, out of their — wh 


V. a. [ deſpiſer, old French, Skinner; deſpicio, I 


| - Gave to the man deſpotick power 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, | 


rat. 


Rowe. 


| DesTINA'T10N. 2. . [from d eſtinate.] Thepurpole for which 


Milt. Par. Loft. 


from the noun. ] To vex; to affront; to 


ife Rhea, fled by night, ſetting the town 
Raleigh's Hiftory. 
DEsePITEFUL. adj. [deſpite and Full.) Malicious; full of 

| 


Let us examine him with dee, and torture, that we | 
may know his meeknels, and prove his patience. Vid. ii. 19. 
ESPI'TEOUS. adj. [from defpite.] Malicious; furious. A 
word now out ot ule, | | 

The knight of the red croſs, when him he ſpy'd 
Spurring ſo hot with rage de/piteous, | 1 ibs 
Gan fairly couch his ſpear. Fairy Queen, b. i. c. 2. 


D 


1. 


Deſpoil d of warlike arms, and knowen ſhield, Spenſer. 
You are nobly born, Pa 
Deſpoiled of your honour in your lite. Shak. Henry VI. 
He waits with helliſh rancour imminent, | 
ee back 


To intercept thy way, or {end th pet 3 
Deſpoil d of innocence, of faith, of bliſs. Milt. Par. Loft. How can hearts, not free, be try'd whether th, Wer, 
He, pale as death, de/porl'd of his array, Willing or no, who will but what they mutt * . 
Into the queen's apartment takes his way. Dryden. By deſtiny, and can no other chute? Mitoy p 
Ev'n now thy aid, G's Had thy great de/tzay but given thee tkill 7. N. 
Eugene, with regiments unequal preſt, To know, as well as pow'r to act her will, | 
Awaits: this day of all his honours gain'd BY Chance, or forceful deny, A, 
Deſpoils him, it thy ſuccour opportune OE He Which forms in cauſes firſt hate er all he, ) 
Detends not the {ad hour. 5 Phillips. | 3. Doom; condition in future time. 74, 
DESPOLIA'TION. 2. /. [ from deſpolio, Latin.] The act of de- At the pit of Acheron 
{poiling or (tripping. | 5 Meet me i th* morning: thither he | 
To DESPO'ND. v. a. [deſpondeo, Latin.] | „Will come to know his deſtiny. Shakeſpears; Vat 
. To deſpair; to loſe hope ; to become hopeleſs or deſperate. | DE'STITUTE., adj. C deſtitutus, Latin.] * Mache 
It is every man's duty to labour in his calling, and not to 1. Forſaken; abandoned, e 
deſpond for any mitcarriages or diſappointments that were not To torſake the true God of heaven, is te fall int, al fa 
in his own power to prevent. L. Eflrange, Fab. 110. evils upon the face of the earth, as men, either / Fog 
There is no ſurer remedy for ſuperititious and deſponding | grace divine, may commit, or unprotected from abw. ...* 
weaknels, than firtt to govern ourlelves by the belt improve- | endure, | ** 


ment of that reaſon which Providence has given us for a 
guide; and then, when we have done our own parts, to com- 
mit all chearfully, tor the reſt, to the good pleaſure of Heaven 
with truſt and reſignation. 3 _ L'Eftrange. 
Beſides, to change their paſture tis in vain, | 
Or trult to phylick : phyſick is their bane: 

'The learned leaches in def} | 

And ſhake their heads, de/ponding of their art. Dryden. | 
Others depreſs their own minds, de/pord at the firſt diffi- 

culty; and conclude that making any progreſs in know- |. 
ledge, farther than ſerves their ordinary buſineſs, is above 
their capacities. | Locke. | 
He conſiders what is the natural tendency of ſuch a virtue, 
or ſuch a vice: he is well apprized that the repreſentation of 
- ſome of thele things may convince the underſtanding, ſome 
may terrify the conſcience, ſome may allure the flothful, and 
lome encourage the de/ponding mind. Watts's Improvement. 

Ljpondent. Deſpair; hopeleſl- 
neſs ; deſperation. _ | 38h 
DESPO'NDENT. adj. Ldeſpondens, Lat.] Deſpairing ; hopeleſs; 
without hope. | | Or Hot 
| Congregated thruſhes, linnets, fit F 
On the dead tree, a dull /e/pondent flock. Thomſon's Aut. 
It 1s well known, both from ancient and modern expe- 
and company, when they chance to be ſurpriſed with ſolitude 
or ſickneſs, are the molt ſuſpicious, timorous, and dependent 
wretches in the world, | | Bentley's Sermons. | 
To DESPO'NSATE. v. a: [defponſo, Latin. ] To hetroth to | 
alliance; to unite by reciprocal promiſes of marriage. | 
i e The betrothing 


DES PONSAT ION. 2. /. [from 
perſons to each other. EN, 8 
DE SPOT. x. J/. der rig.] An abſolute prince; one that go- 


cept as applied 
Servi. 
DES PO TIcAL. 
DEesSPO'TICK. 
countable. 


j adj. [from deſpot.] Abſolute in power; un- 
- limited in authority; arbitrary; unac- | 


God's univerſal law 


Over his female in due awe, „„ 
Nor from that right to part an hour, 1 
Smile ſhe or lowre. Miltox's Agoniſtes. 
In all its directions of the inferior faculties, reaton con- 
ve yed its ſuggeſtions with clearneſs, and enjoined them with 
power; it had the paſſions in perfect ſubjection; though its 
command over them was but perſuaſive and political, yet it 
had the force of coactive and de/potical. 
We may {ce in a neighbouring government the ill cogle- 
quences of having a deſpotick prince, in a ſtate that is moſt 
oft it compoſed of rocks and mountains; for notwithſtanding 
there is vaſt extent of lands, and many of them better thai 
thoſe of the Swiſs and Griſons, the common people among 
the latter are in a much better ſituation. adi 0 | 
Patriots were forced to give way to the madnels of the peo- 
ple, who, ſtirred up with f harangues of their orators, were 
now wholly bent upon ſingle and Pos {lavery. 
DEsSPO'TICALNESS. 7. J. [from deſpotical.) 
thority. 


Swift. 
blolute au- 


lute power. | © 
To DESPU'MATE. v. . [deſpumo, Latin.] To throw off 
parts in foam; to froth; to work. | N 
DESPUMA'TION, 2. J. from de/pumate.] The act of throwing 
off ex crementitious parts in {cum or foam. . 
| DESQUAMA'TION. 2. /. [from ſquama, Latin. ] The act of 


ſcaling toul bones. 
tertainment; the fruit or {weetmeats ſet on the table after 
the meat. N 
To give thee all thy due, thou haſt the art 
To make a ſupper with a fine Att. Dryden's Perſius. 
At your dz/ert bright pewter comes too late, | 
When your firſt courſe was well ſerv'd up in plate. Xing. 
To DE'STINATE. v. a. [denino, Latin.] To delign for any 
ticular end or purpoſe. | 
Birds are deſtizated to fly among the branches of trees and 
buſhes. Ray on the Creation. 


any thing is appointed; the ultimate deſign. 

The paſlages through which ſpirits are conveyed to the 
members, being almoſt infinite, and each of them drawn 
through ſo many meanders, wherein other {pirits are a jour- 


deflinations without loſing their way. 


Glanwv. Scep. 


ends and ules. 

To DE'STINE. v. a. [ deſtino, Latin.] 

1. To doom; to appoint unalterably to any ſtate or condition. 

Wherefore ceaſe we then? | 

Say they who counſel war: we are decreed, 
Reſerv'd, and deflir'd to eternal woe: 


blood. 
3. To devote; to doom to puniſhment or miſery, 


Prior 


from deſpiteful,) Malice; ha 


malignity, 


2. Fate; invincible neceſſity. 


2. In want of. 
— depart, 1 


DESTITUTWN. 1. J. from deſtitute.] 


verns with unlimited authority. This word is not in uſe, ex- 
to tome Dacian prince; as, the de/por of | 


| ſpiders, flies; and ſome ſorts of flies deſtrop.tpiders, 
4. Jo put an end to; to bring to nought. 


South's Sermons. | 
ſon on Italy. | 


y 
DE'SPOTISM. 2. /. | de/potiſme, French, from deſpot.] Ablo- | 


DesSE'kT. 2. . {deferte, French. ] The laſt courſe at an en- 
Dryden. | 


neying, it is wonderful that they ſhot Id perform their regular 
There is a great variety of a, and fancies of 


men, in the deſtination and application of things to ſeveral 
| Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


| The internal judge's dreadful pow'r 
From the dark urn ſhall throw thy dein d hour 5. 
E'STINY, 2. /. | deſtinee, French. ] be. 
The power that ſpins the life, ànd determines the 
een | i fr 
hou art neither like thy fire or dam; 
But like a foul miſ-ſhapen itigmatick, 0 
Mark 'd by the de/linies to be avoided, gal Hey, 
He ſaid, Dear daughter, rightly may I +, 
The fall of tamous 9 nn — ö op 
But who can turn the ſtream of deſtiny, 
Or break the chain of ſtrong neceſlity, 
Which fait is ty'd to Jove's eternal ſeat? - 


| Hooker, b. 
He will regard the prayer of the de/itute, ker, h. v. $1 


their prayer. ry. -: 


8 N Fal. cl. J. 
bk, upon his body lay; 
This done, ſecurely take the deſtin'd 2 dy 5 
Jo find the regions deſfitute of day. Drydey's nA 
Nothing can be a greater inſtance of the love that ain 
has for liberty, than ſuch a ſavage mountain covered ws 
people, and the Campania of Rome, which lies in the- 
country, deſlitute of inhabitants. 8 Ital 
a 


SES KS Se ur j the far u 

which ſomething is wanted. 
That deftitution in food and cloathing is ſuch an impeli. 
ment, as, till it be removed, ſuffereth not themindof man i 
admit any other care, Hooker, b. i. 5 10 
Ihey which want turtherance unto knowledge, ae ndt dt 
in ſo great deſtitution, that juſtly any man ſtculd think the 
ordinary means of eternal lite taken from them, Holy, 
The order of paying the debts of contract or rebitution is 
ſet down by the civil laws of a kingdom: in tte or 
want ot ſuch rules, we are to obſerve the neceſſity ot thecte. 
ditor, the time of the delay, and the ſpecial obligations of 
_ - Taylor's Rule of Living Hi, 


Living turfs 


friendſhip. EPL 
To DESTRO'Y. v. a. [deſiruo, Latin; deftruire, French. 
1. Tooverturnacity; toraze a building ; to ruin. 
The Lord will defroy this city. Cen. wn. ij. 
2. To lay waſte; to make delolate, 

Solyman tent a great part of his army out of the mainunto 
tha illand, which burnt and deftroped the country villages, 
Ky CAT 85 | Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
K TISELLS 2 


— 4 cople, een and many, and tall as the Anzkins; but 
the Lord dej!royed them before them, and they fuccecded 


them, and dwelt in their Read, 

__*Þis ſafer to be that which we deſtroy, 
Than by deltruction dwell in doubttul joy. Sake}, 
Ihe wile Providence hath placed a certain antipathy be- 


Dat. u. 2l. 


tween ſome animals and many inſe&ts, whereby they deaght 


in their deſtruction, though they uſe them notas food asd 
. peacock dejiroys ſnakes and adders; the weaſel, mice and tat 


Hal. 


Do we not {ee that flothful, intemperate and incontinent 
perſons, deſtroy their bodies with diſeaſes, their reputations 
with ditgrace, and their faculties with want? Feng. 
There will be as many ſovereigns as fathers: the mower 
too hath her title, which defroys the ſovercignty of one d. 
preme monarch. Me EE Lace. 
DkSsTRO YER. z. J. [from deftroy.)] The perſon that dete 
or lays waſte; a murderer. Es” 

In all the tranſlations it is ſaid, that Aſſur both fonnded 
and ruined it: it may be underſtood, that Aſſur tac funde: 
Vas the ſon ot Shem, and Aſſur the d eſtreyer was g, 

N | Raleigh's Hiftor 7 the Her. 
For gl 9 


| : ory done 

Of triumph, to be ſtyl'd great conquerors, 
Patrons of mankind, gods, and ſons of gods! 
apes rightlier eat d, and ſlayers of wen. Par. Lal. 

8 ouiltleſs too, this bright defiroyer lues; „ 
At random wounds, nor knows the wound ſhe ges. Pie. 
DSA bf © Ie adj. ¶ from deftruo, Latin.) Liable d 

deſtruction. | 

v. ſ. [from defiru@ible.) Libra u 


DESTRUCTIBILITY 
deſtruction. | 1 the | | 
DESTRUCTION. n.f. [d ſtructio, Latin. 
1. The act of deſtroying; waſte. 5 
2. Murder; maſlacre. £ = 
| Tis ſafer to be that which we deſtroy, 
Than by defructian dwell in doubtful joy. Stake. 
I that your moody diſcontented fouls 
Do through the clouds behold this preſent hour, 
| Even for revenge mock my de/lrufion. Shak, Bick. 
When that which we immortal thought, 
We ſaw ſo near deſtruction brought, 
We telt what you did then endure, 
And tremble yet, as not ſecure. 
3. The ſtate of being deſtroyed; ruin. 


conſuming plague. | 
The eftruFion that waſteth at noon-day- 
5. [In theology. ] Eternal death. i 
Broad is the way that leadeth to deſiru . 


4 


1. That which deſtroys ; wattcful; cauſing ruin ; 
tion; that which brings to deſtruction. 
— Ig ports and roads remote, 
Deſtructiwe fires among whole fleets we lend. 
One may think, by the name duration, that the 


torce, is the continuation of ſolidity. 
2. With of. | 
He will put an end to fo abſurd a pra _—_ 
our moſt refined diverſions deſtructive of All 8 
Both are defects equally deſtructive gf wie lrg” 
3. Wich to. 


racy 


DESTRU'CTIVELY. adv. {from deſtructive. 
miſchievouſly; with power to 
What remains to him that ar 

but to breathe out Moſcs's with, © rat _ 5 By 


lock — 


: May Heav'n around this axe head 
: The choiceſt of its curſes ſh 
4. To fix unalterably. | 


|  firu&zvely foolith! - © Degray e 


Wii 


War. 


4. The caule of deſtruction; a deſtroyer ; 2 depopulator: ** 
Pia, 1 b, 
© Matt, wi. 
DESTKU'CTIVE. adj. { deiruftivus, low Latin. n went 
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*Der 


ivENESs. J. [from defru@ive.] The quality 
Droravent g or ruining. bes of Piety. 
* J'CTOR. L from deftroy.] Deſtroyer; conſumer. Boyle. 
— A Io. /. [ deſudatio, Latin.] A protuſe and inordi- 


ods: . [deſuetudo, Latin. ] Cefiation from being 


Ae TO/RIOUS 760 [deſultorius, Latin,] Removing from 


= thing to thing; unſettled; immethodical. 
—_ EL. a. 4 e, Latin. Io take trom any thing. 
5 la. w. a. [Alelac ber, French. ] 5 
a Fo leparate; to dilengugs. Nooda dar.. 
4 To tend out part of a greater body of men on an expedition, 
De ra CHMEN r. /. Ctrom detach.) & body of troops lent 
10 from the main army. Blachmore. 
DeralL. V. 4. [ detailler, French.] To relate particu- 
oe. 10 parucularite. : 333 
pTA IL. /+ (detail, French.]J A minute and particular 


count. Is odwvard. 

" Aber AIN, v. a. [detineo, Latin.] * 
: 1. To keep Lat winch belongs to another. Taylor. 
a. 2. To with- Hold; to Kcep back. Broome. 
3. To reitrain trum departures Judges. 


To hold in cultoiiy, 


Per Yixper: J {from detain ] The name of a writ for 
4 holding one i Cultuay. -. . 
; prra leb. J. (from detain.) He that holds any one's 
tz de that dctains. - | 5 5 
a T DETECT: &. a. | d:iteFfus, Latin.) To diicover; to 
4 , PE A ; 
7 and out any crime or artifice, 9 2 
5 rb (tom detect] A diſcoverer; one that finds 
bi out what another deures to hide. Decay of Pity. 
j. 1. Diicuvery of guilt or traud. | Spratt, 
| 1. Ducovery of any thing hidden. Woodward, 


DErENTION. / [from detain.] | Ek 
| The act ot keeping what belongs to another. Shakeſpeare. 


b. YI, +. Confinement; reitraint. 9 = Bacon. 
end J DE TER. v. a. [delerreo, Latin. ] To difcourage trom 
with any thing. 5 Tilltfon. 
lane Dirt aut xf {fromaeter. JCanic of qiſcontagement, boy le. 
ltah, HDETERGE.v.a.{deiiergo, Lat.] Lo cleanſe a tore. A . 
ate n Dire dat T. G. tromdeterge.] That which cieanſes, Arbuth. 


Dererioga TION. jo: [trom detertwor, Laun. ] The act of 
making any thing worte. 3 as „ 
Drrk Mis ABLE. 4. (rom determine.] That which may, 
be ceriainly. deciaed. Boyle. 
GDECERMINA TE. v. a. Liefer miner, French. To 


pol. 
Nan to 
ö 0 10. 


zo left . | 
nk the umi; ton. 5 a Shakeſpeare. 
locker, Dertkuix ATE. a. [determinaius, Latin. ] | 

mon is 1. Limited; determined. . | Bentley. 
irn of 2. Eitabl:(hecl; lettled by rule. Hooker. 
hecre- 3. Decinve; conclutive, 8 Shakc{peare. 
ions of „nel 16loku.c, didney. 

g Hil, Y Retobvetl, 8 Shakeſpeare. 
ich.] Det euinarklv. ad [from determinate.) Reivinicly; 


un hxettstolve. | Sidney. 4 uloijon. 
Dire kMINATLON. ſe [from determmate.} | 
1. Abiolute direction to a certain ena. © © Locke. 
% The retult ot dellberation. | . Hale.  Calamy. 


IX, 14, 


un vato 


29es, enen... Gulliver's Travels, 
e Jur. DETERMINATIVE. a. {from determinate. ] 

1. 1hat wach uncontrollably directs toa certainend, Bramb. 
ms; dut 2. That which makes a limitation. Malis. 
uececded Dirt a mina ror. /I trom determine. ] One who determines, | 
. U. 21. WDEIERMINE. v. a. { determiner, French. ] To fix; 

| to lettic; to conclude; to hx ultimately; to bound; to 
Habe). confine to adjuſt; to limit; to direct to any certain point; 
thy de- to 1tlueace the choice; to reſolve; to decide; to put an end 
y deiight to; to deitroy. : „„ . 
Ache J DETERMINE. v. 1. To conclude; to form a final con- 
d ats ciulion; to end; to come to an end; to come to a deciſion; 

to end contequentiallyz to relolve concerning any thing. 

, Deira TION. /. [de and terra, Latin. ] Diicovery ot boy 
continent bung by Yemoval of the cartn. | Woudward. 
eputations Dire sgion, . {trom detergo, Latin.] The act of cicanting 

Bentd)s a tore, | 2 8 | VPiſemau. 
he wacker Dart Esivk. a. [from deterge.] Having the power to 
of one i- caule a lore. 3 | 55 

25 tlERSIVE. /. An application that has the power of 
at det: ofs Aleantug wounds. | |  Wijeman, 
9 ; ai PETE d . v. a. {detcfior,Lat.] To hate; to abhor. South, 
founded MTESTABLE. a. (trom det.] Hatetul; abhorted. Hayw. 
de ounce? MESTABLY. Gd. (tom dete/table.)} Hatetuliy; abomi— 
e b. | | Sou b. 
the erl. bertzrariok. . {from det.] Hatred; abhoricuce; 
| abennmnation. | | 
= in. J. [rom detef?.J One that hates. 8 
Par. L g FIHKRON&. v. 4. (uctbrouer, French. ] To divelt of |. 
1 Panty to row down,], the throne. 
* pe. nut. / | detenue, French.] A writ that hes againſt. 
Lad * um abo, laving guods of chattels delivered hun to Keep, 
| 3 deli ei them agam, ES Convel, + 

3 TION. /. {detoro, Latin. A noiſe ſomewhat more 


i2bleneſs de 3 olle | 
Lizhlepes Wn tie ordinary crackling ut falts in calcination, as 
omg ON of the pulyis or autum tulnmans, or the like. 


17 D . 1 ; s ; 4 k 7 
wal ONIZE, ⁊. a LTO dα⁰,j,xg., Latin,] Jo caleine with 
Kioiation, . 


tbr. 


. Dr o | Arbuthnot. 

| N kT. [Y. a. detorius, of detorqueo, Lat.] Towerelt 
* i Wis Or - f ; 

Sale). bbE iK Igmalimpolt, Dryden. 


KA CT. v. 4 (detractum, Latin. } To derogate; 
"Ip bathe” oy euvy and Caumny. bacon. 
n *CTER. / [trum dtract.] One that takes away an- 
V > Iepulaviun, Swift. 
1 Ldetradtio, Latin; detradion, French. } 
3 The Native importance of the word, ſignifics 
wolied 'awing or taking off from a thing; and as it is 
dg 4 reputation, it denotes the unpairing a man in 
5 8 Ayliffe 
IA C . T N 4. 4 
f 10 TORY. a. (from detract.] Defamatory by denial 
UNB dci0gatory, | Brown, 
81 RIMEN © i {trom detra# ] A cenforious woman. 
ef / Ldarumentim, Latin.} Lols; damage; 
AE Nr 4 FD Howker. Evelyn. 
Us; car Fe a. [from detriment.] Miichievous ; harin- 
Tons . Addiſon 
N. x - 5 : . 
bg away, / Ldetero, detritus, Latin.] The act of wear- 


| 


E. v. 4. [detrunco, Latin. ] To jop; to 


44. Dr " 
A. 0. EIRU ; 
ar the co Wfoice BO. V. a. [detrudo, Latin. ] To thruſt down; 
any ure, a £1 N. * place. g 4 Dates. 
I; Nc 2 X | 
- which nl mz 05.044 (from detruncate.] The act of lopping. 
C1! 8 . £ ay, ion ans] Is 1 r 
7 ig 4 4 Tio is; 
not to de de der. |; * : [dewaſts, Lat.] Waſte; havock. Garth. 
l n ber Tor. H. cn. / Two, Shakeſpeare. 
K. Deten. bn lametlüng il. ( developer, French.] To diſengage 
8; bec3us * "Iexcs 8 at entolds and conceals, Pope. 
necelay 19 * ˖ n. [devergentia, Latin. Declivity ; de- 
2 VEST, 


. o np; = a. [devefter, French. }] 


{DEvise. /. [dewiſe, a will, old French. 


| 1. To roll down. 8 


Dyvr'xtrrv. /. [from devex. ] Incurvation downward, 
To DE VIAT BE. v. #. [de via decedere, Latin. ] 
1. To wander from the right or common way. 
2. To go aſtray; to err; to ſin. 
DEVIATION. . [from deviate.}] _ 
1. The act of quitting the right way; error. 
2. Variation from eſtabliſhed rule. 

3- Offence; obliquity of conduct. 
DEvrce. /. [from deviſe, French. ] 

1. Contrivance; a ſtratagem. | 
2. A delipn; a ſcheme formed; project; ſpeculation, 
3. The cmbicm on a ſhield, 
4. Invention; genius. 
DEVIL. /. [diopul, Saxon. 
1. A fallen angelz the tempter and ſpiritual enemy of mankind 
2. A wicked man or woman, | 

3. Aludicrous term for miſchief. 
DxE'V!LISH. a. [from devil.] ; 
1. Partaking of the qualities of the devil. 
2. An epithet of abhorrence or contempt. 


Sidney 
Shakeſpeare 


the devil; wickedly. South 
De'vious. à. [dewius, Latin. ] | 
1. Out of the common tract. Holder 
2. Wandering; roving; rambling. Thomſon 
3. Erring ; going aſtray from reétitude. Clariſſa 
torm by art; to invent. . Peacham 
To DEVISE. wv.n. To conſider ; to contrive. 


1. The act of giving or bequeathing by will. 
2. Contrivance ; device. . 
To DEVISE. .. from the noun. ] To grant by will. 
DE VISO UR. / [from dewiſe. ] He that goes by will, 


DEviTATION. . [dewitatio, Laun. ] The act of eſcaping. 


To DEVOLVE. v. a. [ dewuolvo, Latin. ] 


2. To move from one hand to another. 


D&zvoTEDNESS. I, [from devote.) The ſtate of being de- 
voted or dedicated. | Boyle. 


{titiouſly religious; a bigot. 

DEVOTION. /. [ dewotion, French. ] _ 1 

1. The ſtate of being conlecrated or dedicated. . 
$107 Dryden. 


2. Piety z acts of religion, 
3. An act ot external worſhip, Hooker. 
4. Prayer; expretiion of devotion. Spratt. 


5. The ſtate of the mind under a ſtiong ſenſe of dependence 

upon God. e 5 . Law. 
7. Strong affection; ardent love. 
8. Diipotal; power. | 


Clarendon. 
8 Clarendon. 
DE vOTIONAL. a. [from devotion.} Pertaining to devotion. 
Devo'TIONALIST. /. |[trom devotion.) A man zealous 
without knowledge. 37 
To DEVOUR. v. a. [ dewvoro, Latin. 
1. To eat up ravenoully, _ 5 
3. To ſwallow up; to annihilate. South. 
Devou'reR./. | from devour. } Aconſumer; he that devours. 
DEVOU'T. a. | devotus, Latin. as oa | 


1. Pious; religious; devoted to holy orders. Rogers. 
2. Filled with pious thoughts. | NT as 8 
3. Expreſſive of devotion or piety. | Milton. 


Devou'rLY. ad. (from devout.) Piouſly; wh 


. devotion ; religiouſly. adiſon. 


Dusk. /. [more properly than deyce, Junius; wom Dugſius, 


the name ot a certain ſpecies of evil 1411s. } The devil. 
DEUTERO'GAMY.f.[Fe7rego; and yore. ] A econd marriage. 
DEUTERO'NOMY. /. { F#vreoge; and ve Ihe ſecond bouk 
ot the law, being the fifth book of Holes: 


tention, | | Beroun. 
Dew. /. deap, Saxon. ] The moiſture upon the ground. Pepe. 
Jo DEW. v. 4. {trom the noun.] To wet with dew z to 

moiſten. SR © _ Spenſer. 
DE'WBERRY. , [from dew and berry.) Raſberries. Shak, 
DEWBESPRE'NT. fart. [dew and beſprent.] vprinkled with 

dew. | | 


tparkles at tun e 3 T ickell. 
DE'wLAP. .. [from lapping or licking the den.] 

1. The den dt hangs en. from the throat of oxen. Addiſon. 
2. Ihe lip flaccid with age. Shakeſpeare. 
DE'WLAPT. a. {from dewlap.) Furniſhed with cewlaps., 
De'w woRM./.{trom dewand worm. ] Aworm found in dew. 
DE'WY. a. 1 — dew.) | 

1. Relembling dew ; partaking of dew. | 
2. Moiit with dew ; roſcid. 
DEXTER. a. [Latin.] The right; not the left. 
DEXTERITY. / {dexteritas, Latin.) rs 
1. Readinels of limbs; activity; readinets to attain (ki, 
+ Readinets of contrivance. _ _ Bacon. 
DE'XTEROUS. a. [ dexter, Latin.) N 

1. Expert at any manual employment; active; ready. 

2. Expert in management; ſubtile; full of W Locke. 
DE'XTEROUSLY. ad. [from dexterous.) Expertiy; ikil- 
tully; arttully. ; ; South, 
DExTRAL. 4. [dexter, Latin.) The right; not the left. 
DEXTRA'LITY. . [from dextral.) The ſtate of being on 
the right fide, . — 
DiaBE TES. ,. LNagalrie.] A morbid copiouſneſs of urine. 


Shakeſp. 


D1aB0'LICAL. Z &. [from diabolus, Latin.] Deviliſh; par- 


Diano Lick. I taking of the qualities of the devil. Ray. 
DIACO' DIUM. /. [ Greek. ] The ſyrup of poppies. 
Diaco'usTICKs. /. [Haxepiz.)] The doctrine of ſounds, 
DIADEM. ſ. [diadema, Latin. } 
1. A tiaraz an enſign of royalty bound round the head of 
- ealtern monarchs. Spenſer. 
2. The mark of royalty worn on the head; the crown. 
D1aDE'MED. a. (from diadem. ] Adorned with a diadem. Pope. 
DrabROMu. /. Firs The time in which any motion 
is pertormed, | f oc ke. 
Dix ESIS. /. [Nalgecis.] The ſeparation or disjunction of 
ſyllables; as, aer. | a 
Diacxo'sTIck. /. [Tayiwoxe.] A ſymptom by which a 
diſcale is diſtinguiſned from others. Collier. 
DIA'GONAL. 4. [Mays] Reaching from one angle to 
another. B 


. ot ve of clothes, 
euch al e dingt good, * 
ard 1.01 2 ' thin d 2 
Dee; be * Lata: 
* 1 F 


: 755 Prior. 
Haun. ] Bending down ; declivous. 


rown. 
D1ia'conaAL. /. [from the adjective.] A line drawn trom 
angle to angle. | Locke, 


Pope. 


Shakeſpeare. | 3. Language; ſpeech. 


Corvel. | 
Hooker. | DIAME'TRICAL. a. |trom diameter.] 


DEVISER. / from deviſe.] A contriver; an inventer. Greav. | 2. Obterving the direction o 


DE'VITABLE. a. [dewitabilis, Laim. Poſlible to be avoided. 


DEvoTE't. /. (devot, French.] One erroncoully or ſuper- 


6. An act of reverence, reſpect, or ceremony. Shakeſpeare. ; 


. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To deſtroy or conſume with rapidity and violence. Joel. 


DeuTrbBRO'SCOPY. J. [Frirrgo; and oxomita. ] The ſecond in- 


| Milton. 


DIE 


| Dra's ONALLY. ad. [from diagonal. ] In a diagonal direction. 

Dia'GRAM. /. [Bhaygapupma.] A delineation of geometrical 

eqs, a mat — icheme. Bentley. 
IAGRY'DIATES. ,. [from diagrydium. 1 8 Iv 
made with diagrydium, a a a x 


Cheyne.| DYaL. /. [diale, Skinner,) A plate marked with lines, 
Holder. 


3 2 Glanwi . 
Clarija. | DIAL-PLATE. A. {dial and plate.) That on which hours or 


where a hand or ſhadow ſhews the hour. le 


lines ars marked. 


Atterbury. | DVALECT. /. (tuanexleg.] Ou 
; 1. The ſubdivition of a language. x 
Prior. 2. Style; manner of exproſion: Þ Hooker, 


DIALE'CTICAL. a, [from dialefich.] Lo ical; ar mental. 
| DIALE'CTICK,{{kaxathas.) Logickz the art of Naſaning 


Shakeſpeare. | DYALLING. J. [trom dial.} The ſciaterick {cience z the 
Granlle, 


knowledge of ſhadows ; the art of conſtructing dials. 
DraLisT, /. [from dial.] A conſtructor of dials. Moxon. 


J. | DIA'LOGIST. J. [trom dialogue.] A ſpeaker in a dialogue 


6 or conterence. 


DE'VILISHLY, ad. [from devilijþ.] In a manner tuiting | DVALOGUE. V [Na. A conference; a converſation 


« | _ between two or more, Shakeſpeare. 
To DIALOGUE. v. u. [from the noun.] Todiſcourie with. 


. ſyllables or words are divided. 


through the centre ot a circle, or other curvilinear fi re, 
«| _ divides it into equal parts. Raleigh: 
DIA'METRALLY. ad. [from diameter} According to the 

direction of a diameter. Ew Hammond. 


1. Deicribing a diameter, 2 55 | | 
| fa diameter, Gow. of the Tongue. 
| DIAME'TRICALLY, ad. [from diametrical.] In a diame- 

trical direction. : Clarendon. 
DraMOND. / [diamant, French; adamas, Latin.) The 


Detvo'in. a. {ouide, French. . | damond, the moit valuable and hardeſt of all the gems, is, 
1. Empty; vacant ; voie. Spenſer. | when pure, perfectly clear and pellucid as the pureſt water. 
2. Without any thing, whether good or evil. Dryden. The largeit known is that in the poſſeſſion of the Great 
Devoik. /. [devworr, French. } | „ „ Mogul, which weighs two hundred and ſeventy- nine carats, - 
„ . ä Knelles. | and is computcd to be worth ſeven hundred and ſeventy- 
2. Act of civility and obſequiouſneſs. | Pope. | nine thouland two hundred and forty-four pounds. Hill. 


DraPASE. 1. [Hamag wy, ] A chord including all tones. 


Wood:ward. | Diapa'so0Nn. /, [Navator,] A term in mulick; a tave. 
Addiſon. DYAPER. II $99, J ick; an octave 


diapre, French. }] | 


To DEVOLVE. v. u. To fall in ſucceſſion into new hands. | 1. Linen cloth woven in flowers, and other figures. Spenſer, 
DEvoLu'TioON. /, | from dewolutio, Latin.) The act of rol- | 2. A napkin, 5 C — 
Jing down; pailage from hand tohand.. To DTAPER. v dg. (from the noun.] = 6 EE 
DEVORATIOR. / | tromdeworo,Lat. | lhe ad of devouring. | s. Jo variegate; to diverſity, „ _ Howell 
To DEVO'TE. v. a. [devotus, Latin. 2. To draw flowers upon clothes. _ Peacham. © 
1. To dedicate z to conlecrate. Fay, v4-rca DIAPHANETTY./, [hom Na.] Tranſparency; "Boy 
2. Lo addict; to give up to ill. Greao.] lucidneſs. 8 „ ay. 
3. To curte; to execrate. Dryden. PiarHANIC K- g. (Ma and $2w0,] Tranſparent; pellucid. 


DtAPHANOUS. 2. [Na and pad. Tranſparent; clear. 
DiAPHORE TICK. 4. [Tapegrlzxcg, ] Sudorifick z promoting 

pertpiration, CO ES e Arbuthbnot. 
DrarnRAGM. . [Yapgayua,] | | 


from the lower. - | 56 | | 
2. Any diviltion or partition which divides a hollow body. 
DIARKHOE'A, /. [Tappan ] A flux of the belly, £ uin. 


| _ of the belly; whanive; purgative. rbuthnot, 
DrAx . /. | diarmm, Latin.] 
Journal! | 


8 aller. - 
| DIiA'STOLE. / [Hapokn, | 


2. The dilatation of the heart. 


R 


that three diameters of their thickneſs are allowed for in- 
tercolumniation. RES | CARED Harris. 
D1ATE'SSERON. /. [of dia and reoo%7e, four, An interval 

in mulick, compoled of one greater tone, one lefler, and one 
gre:ter lemiuone, | | 


D1BBLE. J. {from dipſel, Dutch, ] A ſmall ſpade. 


lione. Locke. 


DICE. /. The plural of die. Bentley, 
Dick-BOx. . | dice and box.] The 
dice are thrown. | 8 | Addiſon. 
D1i'CER. J. {from dice.] A player at dice; a gamefter, Shak. 
| DICH. ad. I his word leems corrupted from dit for do it. Shak. 
Dicyo TOMY. . [53x5o4ie, } Diltribution of ideas by pairs. 
DiCHER of leather. | dicra, low Latin.] Ten hides. Di. 


To DICT ATE. v. a. [ didlo, Latin,.} | 

1. Lo deliver to another with authority. „ 
2. To pronounce what another is to {peak or write. 3 

DICTATE. f. [diftatum, Latin.) . 1 
1. Rule or maxim delivered with authority. Prior. 


{poken by another. 

dictating. _ 20 

DICTA'TOR, . Latin. | Rs 

1. A magiſtrate of Rome made in times of exigence, and in- 
velted with abſolute authority. | | Waller. 

2. One invelted with abſolute authority. | Milton. 

3. One whole credit or authority enables him to direct the 

conduct or opinion of others. 

DicTaA'TORIAL. a. [from didtator.] Authoritative; confi- 


DicrAa'TURE. . [ diftatura, Lat.] The office of a dictator. 
Dr1'cT1ON. /. | dittion, French.] Style; language; expreſ- 
hon. Dryden. 
D1'cTIONARY. . [ dictionarium, Lat.] A book containing 
the words of any language; vocabulary; word book. Watts, 
Dip. of ds. [vrv, Saxon. ]]] | 
1. The preterite of do. | 
2. The ſign of the preter- imper fett tenſe, | ryden. 
3. Itis lometimes uſed v ng as, I did really love him. 
Dipa'CTICAL.? a. Laue.] Preceptive;z giving pre- 
DiDAa'CTICK. 5 cepts: as A didactick poem is a poem that 
gives rules for tome att. „„ 
Dr'DAPPER. /. [from p.] A bird that dives into the water, 
DipascALiCk. a. [bar ν,.-.] Preceptive; didactick. 
To DI'DDER. v. a. | diddern, Leut. xiſtern, German.] To 
quake with cold; to ſhiver. A provincial word. Skinner. 
DipsT. The ſecond perion of the preter-tenſe of do. I do, 
thou didft. . Dryden. 
To DIE. v. a. (dea, Saxon. ] To tinge; to colour. Milton. 
Dix. f. [from the verb. ] Colour; tincture; ſtain; hue ac- 
uired. | Bacon, 
To DiE. v. n. [deadian, Saxon. 
1. To loſe life; to expire; to pais into another ſtate of ex- 


„DiaLxYsISs. /. [%anvi;.] The figure in rhetorick by which 


. | DixmETEe. /. [Na and were.) The line which . 
To DEVISE. v. a. [deviſer, French. ] To contrive; to Ki and. aer! ine which, paſſing 


DIia"METRAL. @. | trom diameter.] Deſcribing the diameter. 


1. The midrift which divides the upper cavity of the body | 


DIARRHOE'TICK. a. [trom drarrhea.] e the fx 


An account of every day; a 


1. A figure in rhetor ick, by which a ſhort ſyllable is made long. 


FE 22 f LAYs 
DiAa'sTYLE. / [via and cee, a pillar, A fort of edifice 
|, where the pillars ſtand at ſuch a diſtance from one another, 


Harris. © 
D1'BSTONE. /. A little tone whict children throw at another 
Dicacir x. . [ dicacitas, Latin. ] Pertneſs; ſaucineſs. Di. 


To Dick. v. . {irom the noun, ] To game with dice. 8500. . 
ox from whence the 


2. That which delivered orally by one is to be written or | 
Milton, | | 5 SITES 


De'woroP. ſ. [dew and drop. ] A drop of dew which | DicTA'TION. /. [from difate.] The act or praftice of 


dent; dogmatical. Watts. 
DicTa'TORSHIP. 1 [from difator.] 
1. The office of a dictator, Wotton. © 
2. Authority; inſolent confidence. Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


iſtence. : ; X Sidney. 

2. To periſh by violence or diſeaſe. Dryden. 
3. To uniſhed with death. 3 Hammond. 
4. To be loſt; to periſh; to come to nothing Spectator. 
. Tolink; to faint. 2 Samuel. 
| e. [In theology. ] To periſh everlaſtingly. Ha teavill. 
| +4A—4D 7. To 


| 
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To languiſk with pleaſure or tenderneſs. Po 7. 
z To Fand f i Addiſon. 
g. [In the ſtyle of lovers.) To languiſh with affedtion. Taler. 
10. To wither as a vegetable. | SIE 
11. To grow vapid as liquor, 
DiE. / plural dice. (di, French. ; 
1. A ſmall cube, marked on its face with numbers from one 


to ſix, which gameſters throw in play. So. 
2. Hazard; chance. | Spenſer. 
5 Any cubick body. | 3 2 
Dix. 7 plural dias. The ſtamp uſed in coinage. Swift. 


Dr'tR. /. [fiom die.] One who follows the trade of dying. 

DIET. . [ deata, low Latin; Na- 4.0 3 n 
1. Food proviſions for the inouth; victuals. 3 
2. Food regulated by the rules of inedicine. Temple. 
To DIET. wv. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To give food to. 

2. Toboard; to ſupply with diet. 

Yo DrET. n. > OE 

1. Lo cat by rules of phyſick. 3 
2. To ee Fo teed. 1275 | : : Milton. 

Dr'tr-DRINK. [diet and drink.) Medicated liquors: Locke. 
DiE T. /. . An aſſembly of princes or eſtates. Raleigb. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


DIETARY. 4. | from diet.] Pertaining to the rules of diet. 
DiE TER. / [from diet.] One who preſcribes rules tor eating. 
DiE T TIC AL. Ta. [ NMaslinn.] Relating to diet; belonging 
DikrRETICK. 5 to the medical cautions about the uſe ot food. 
To DIFFER. v. n. [ diſfero, Latin. ] 0 
1. Jo de diſtinguiſhed from; to have properties and qualities 


not the ſame with thoſe of another. Addiſon. 
2. To contend; to be at variance. Rowe. 

3. To be of a contra: v opinion. Burnet. 

Dr'eFcRENCE. /. | orentia, Latin. 

*. State of being diitiuct from tomething.“ Hooker, 

2. The quality by winch one differs trom another. Raleigh. 


3. The diſproportion between one thing and another. Hay ro. 


4. D.putc; debate; quariel. 'Sandys. 
5. Dilliridtion, 93 Tillotſor. 
5. Point in queſtion; ground of controverſy. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Logical diftingion.  , Bacon. 
8. Evidences of diſtinction; differential marks. Dates. 
| 0 DI'FFERENCE. . 4. Lo caulc a difference, Folder. 
DIrEFERENT. 3. [from d:#er.] | 
1. Diſtinct ; not a Rn Addiſon 
2. Of many contrary qualities, Philips. 


3. Unlike; diſlimilar. 55 * 
DirrERENTIAIL Method, conſiſts in deſcending from whole 
© quantities to their infinitely ſmall differences, and compar- 
ing together their infinitely mall differences, of what kind 
 ſoever they be. „„ 
D1'FFERENTLY. ad. [ from different.] In a different manner. 
DIrFTCIL. @. | diffcitis, Lain. PERS 
1. Difficult; hard; not ealy. : - Huelibras. 
2. Scrupulous. J! Cox px 4.23 000 
DirrreiLxkEss. / [from difficil.} Difficulty to be per- 
__—_— 5 _ -* : Bacen, 
DIFFICULT. a. [diffcils, Latin. ] 1 
1. Hard; not eaſy; not facil. . be 
2. Troubleſome; vexatious. 
3. Hard to pleale; 5 | 
PrIFFICULTY. < 


culty; not eaſily. N Rogers. 
 DreFicULTY. / [from difficulte, French. J 1 
1. Hardneſs; contraricty to eahlnels, Rogers. 
2. Something hard to accompliſh, __ South, 
J. Diſtreſs; oppoſition. | . 1222 
4. Perplexity in affairs. | Addiſon. 

5. Objection; cavil. _ 33 

To DIFFI'DE. v. 2. {difido, Latin.] To diſtruſt; to have 


no confidence in. ; Dryden. 
Di'rrIDpEN CE... from 77 Diſtruſt; want of confidence. 
D1'FFIDENT. à. [from diffide.] Not confident; not certain. 
To DIFFTND. v. a. [ diffndo, Latin. ] To cleave in two. 
Dirrrssiox. / [AiHilio, Latin.] The act of cleaving. 
- DiFFLA'TION. /. [diflare, Latin.) The act of ſcattering 
with a blait ot wind. | 5 5 
Drrrlukxck. / (from difluo, Latin.] The quakty ot 
DIFFLUENCY. falling away on all huUcs. Beroun. 
Drrrlukxr. a. [diffiuens, Latin.] Flowing every way; 
not fixed. . 8 85 
DIFFORM. a. [from forma, Latin.] Contrary u to uni- 
© formity having parts of viferent ſtructure ; as, a Mor 
flower, one of which the leaves are unlike each other.“ 
DirFo'RMITY. /. (from difform.) Dwerhty of form; irre— 
- gularity; diſſimilnude. . 5 Gs Brown.” 
D1FFRA'NCHISEMENT. /. [ franchiſe, French. ] The act of 
taking away the privileges of a city. PLL 
To DIFFU'SE. v. a. (alſfuſus, Latin. | 
1. To pour out upon a plane. 
2. To ſpread; to ſcatter. | 
Dir us E. a. | difuſus, Latin. 
1. Scattered; widely ptead. 
2. Copious; not concie. 5 35 re 8 
Divrv'snd. part. a. Wild, uncouth, irregular. Shateſp. 
Dirru'skolx. ad. [from e.] Widely; diſperſedly. 
Dirrv'sEDNESS. /. [from diffuſed ] The ſtate of being 
ditfuled 5 diſpernon-. 8 N 5 
Dirru'sr Lv. 44. {from die.] 
1. Widely; exientively. 
2. Copioully z not conciſely, 
D1iFFu's10N. J. [trom e. 5 as | 
1. Diſperlion; the ſtate ot being ſcattered every way. Boyle, 
2. Copiouſneis; exuberance of {tyle. | 
Dirro'sivk. a. [from dif/e.} : 5 
1. Having the quality of ſcattering any thing every way. Pryd. 
2. Scattered ; \dilperted. h South, 
3. Extended in full extenſion. . Tillotſon. 
© Dipev'sivVELY. ad. {trom diffuſive. ] Widely; extenſively. 
D1FrU SIVENESS. /. [from ive. 
1. Extenſion; diſperhon. 
2. Want of conciſeneſfss. 
Jo DIG. v. a. preter. Jug, Or 
digged. [dyger, D miſh. J : 
1. 10 picice with a fpade. zekiel, 
2. To form by digging. 5 Whitgift. 
3. To cultivate the ground by turning it with a ſpade. 


KT Miliou. 


Addifon . 


digged; part. paſſ. dug, or 


4. Lo pierce with a ſharp point. Dryden. 
5 To gain by digging. ; Mood ward. 
To Di6. v. u. Lo work with a ſpade. Job. 
To DIG up, v. n. To throw up that which is covered with 

earth. Shakeſpeare. 


D1i'GERENT. a. [dgerens, Latin.) That which has the 
power of 9 


1. To dntributc into various clailes or repoſitories; to range 


methodicaliy:. ; 
. To c ncoc in the Romach, 
3. To often by heat, as in a boiler : a chemical term. 


4. To range metio tcally in the mind. Thomſon. fighting. ES, : Dis. 
5. To reduce to any plan, [cheme, or method. Shakeſpeare. | DimIDIa'TiON.{.[ dimidiatio, Lat.] The att of halving. Di. 
o. To receive without loathing z not to reject, Peacham. | To DIMENISH. v. 4. [ diminuo, Latin. ] 

2. To receive and enjoy. Shakeſpeare. | 1. To make lets by abiciſhon or deitruction of any part. Locke, 


1 {lo chuurgery. } To diſpoſe a wound to generate pus in 


order to 4 cure. 


ſpade. | | Boyle. 
| To DicHT. v. a. ſvihran, to prepare, Saxon,] To dreis ; 
to deck; to adorn, | Milton. 


Dic NTFEICATION. /. [from Jignify.] Exaltation. 


4. [Among cccleſtaſticks.] That promotion or preterment to 


$. Maxim; general 


| Dicxo'TION. /, [from digneſco, Latin.) Dittinion, Brown. 


1. A paſſage deviating from the mam tenour. 

f re 5 : ITN, 
 Dijupica'TION, LAijudicatio, Latin. ] Judicial diſunction. 
1. A channel to receive water. 


| 70 DILA'CERATE. v. 4. [dilacero, Latin. ] To tear; io 


„ [from difficult.) Hardly; with dilf- | 


' Burnet. | 


Prior. 


r. He that digefts or concocts his food. Arbuthnot, 

2. A ſtrong veſſel, wherein to boil, with a very ſtrong; heat, 
ur hard ſubſtances, fo as to reduce them into a fluid ſtate, 

3- That which cauſes or ſtrengthens the concoftive power, 

DI1GE'STIBLE, a. from dig.] Capable of being digeſted. 

D1GE'STION. /. from dipeft.] 

1. The act of concocting food. | Temple, 


Temp 
2. The preparation of matter by a chemical heat. Blackmore. 


3. Reduction to a plan. She Temple. 
4. The act of diſpoiing a wound to generate matter, 
DIGE'STIVE. a. {from digeſt.] 

1. Having the power to cauſe digeſtion, Brown. 
2. Capable by heat to fotten and ſubdue. Hals. 
3. Diſpoſing; methodiling, Dryden. 


DiGE'STIVE. /. [from digeft.] An application which dif- 
poles a wound to generate matter, Wiſeman. 
Di ER. . [from dig.] One that opens the ground with a 


Dr's1T, /. [digitus, Latin. e 

1. The meaſure of length containing three fourths of an inch. 

2. The twelfth part of the diameter of the ſun or moon. 

3: Any of the numbers expreſſed by ſingle figures. Brown, 

Di gITATED. &. [from degitus, Latin. | Branched out into 
diviſions like fingers, | | Brown, 

D1GLADIA'TI0N. . [ digladiatio, Latin.) A combat with 
words; any quarrel. 5 Glanwille. 

DroxirIED. a. [from dignihy.] Inveſted with ſome dignity. 

alton. 

To DI'GNIFY. v. &. from dignus and facio, Latin.] 

1. To advance; to prefer; to exalt. 

2. To honour; to adorn ; to improve by ſome adventitious 

excellence, or honourable diſtinction. Hen Jonjon. 

DreniTaRY, / (from dignus, Latin. ] A clergyman” ad- 
vanced to fome dignity; to {ome rank above that of a pa- 


rochial priett, | we Soe. 
Dig ITT. / [dignitas, Latin. | 

1. Rank of elevation. . - |  Hooxer, 
2. Grandeur of mien. „ Clariſſa. 
3. Advancement  preferment ; high place. Shakeſpeare. 


which any juridiction 1s annexed, | life. 
ee , Brown. 
The planet is in dignity when it is in any 


6. [ In aſtrology.] 


hon. 


To DIGRE'SS. w. . { digregus, Latin.] To turn out of the | 
road: to depart from the main defignz to wander to ex- 
patiate; to tranigreſs ; to deviate. | „ 
Didsx'ss10N. % | digrefio, Latin. ] „ 
Denham 
2. Deviation. 2 
DiKE. /. [die, Saxon. | 
Pape. 


2. A mound to hinder inundations. Cooley. 


rend. LS Beroun. 
DILACFRA'TION. f. [from dilaceratio, Latin. ] The a& of 
rending in two. 25 Arbuthnot. 


0 DIiLANIATE. wv. a. 
lence ; to tear in rage. | 
To DILAPIDATE. vv. 3. To fall to ruin. 
DILAPIDA'TION. / [dilapidaiio, Latin.] The incumbent's 
ſuffering any editices of his eccleſiaſtical living to go to ruin 


[dilanio, Latin. ] To rend by vio- 


or decay. | 3 Ayliffe. 
Dir ATABTLI TY. , [from dilatable.] The quality ot ad- 


mitting extenſion, 3 Ray 
DiLA TABLE. a. from dilate.] Capable of extenſion. Arbuth. 
DiLArATION. /. [from dilatatio, Latin. ] 


1. The act of extending into greater ſpace, 


| b Holder. 


2. The ſtate of being extended. Newton. | 
To DILA'TE. v. a. (dilato, Latin.] 1 
1. To extend; to ſpread out. Waller, | 


2. Torclateat large; to tell diffuſely and copiouſly. Shakeſp. 
To PILA'FE. wv. A. VV | 
1. Lo widen; to giaw wide, | Addiſon. 
2. To tpeak Jargeiy and copioufly. = Clarendon. 
DIiLA"TOR. /. {trom diate.) That which widens or extends. 
DI A TORINESS. / {from d{{atory. ] Slownets; fluggiſhneſs. 
DILATORY. 4 |&latuire, Finch. j Tardy; flow; thig- 
glb. ä | Hayward. 5 
DI1L.ECTION. / Ldilectio, Latin.) The act of loving. Bezle. 
DILEMMA. / CVE, . 8 
1. In argumencequally concluſive by contrary ſuppoſitions. 


2. * dithcult or doubtful choice. Pope. 
DyULIGENCE. fo | diligentia, Lain.] Induſtry; afliduity ; ihe 
contrary to idleneſs. 1 ha Peter. 
DTLIGENT. à. [ deligens, Latin. | 
1 Conſtant in applicauon z. pertevering in endeavour; all - 
duous; not lazy. ME Proverbs.” 
2. Conttantly apylied ; profecuted with activity. Deuteruunbim, 
DrLIGENTLY. ad. [ tromdiuigent.] With ailduity; with 
heed and perſeverance. | 1 Dryden. 
DILL. J. Idile, Saxon. ] An herb. RD 
DILU'CID. a. [alilucidus, Latin] 
1. Clear; plain; not opaque. 
2. Clear; plain; not oblcure. e 
To DILU'CIDATE. w. a. (from dilecdare, Latin. ] To make 
clear or plain; to explain. Brown. 
D1iL.UCIDa TION. /. 3 Ailucicdatis, Latin,] The act of 
making clear. | | 
DYLUENT:. à. 
other matter. VEN, 
DrLUuENT. / [from the adjective.] That which thins other 


[diluens, Latin. Having the power to thin 


matters Os | Arbuthnot. 
To DILU'TE. v. x. {dilvo, Latin.] 
1. To make thin. Eta, Locke. 
2. To make weak. | Neauton: 


DilU'TER. / [trom ditute.] That which makes any thing 
elle thin. £5245 Arbuthugt. 
DiLu'T1ON, fe [ dilutio, Latin.] The act of making any 
thing thin or weak. | Arbuthnot. 
DILU'VIAN. a. [trom diluwvium, Latin.] Re ating to the 
deluge. Burnet 
DiM. à. [(dimme, Saxon. ] Not having a quick ſight; dull of 
apprehenſion; not clearly teen ; obicure ; obtruciing the act 
ot viſion; not luminous. 71 2 
o DIM. v. a. [from the adjective, ] 
i. To cloud; to darken. p Locle 
2. To make leſs bright; to obſcure. Spenſer. 
DIME'NSION. / { dimenjis, Latin.] Space contamen in 
any thing; bulk ; extent; capacity. Dryden. 
DiME'NSIONLESS. @. | trom dinenfion.] Without anv da- 
finite bulk. | Alion. 
DIME'NSIVE. a. [dimenſus, Latin.] That which marks the 
boundaries or outlines. ä 
DiuicArIOR. /. { dimicatio, Latin.] A battle; the act of 


2. To impair, or leſfen; to degrade. Milton. 
3. To take ay thing trom that to which it belongs; the con- 
trary to add. 


4% DidgE Sr. vn. To * matter as a wound, 
Diets TER. / (trom 8%. ]. 


» 


Dux ES. /. [tom dim.] Dulnels of fight; want 


Jo D1xT. 


DIOFPT RICK. 


3. 10.tegulatez to adit. 


Dawes. 


Deuteronomy. 


DIMrN1SHINGLY. 4d. {from dimini/5. nay 
ing to vilify. ( eminiſh ] Ina manger tend 
DimixU'T1ON. V [diminutio, Latin. ] la, 
1. The act of making leſs. 
2. The ſtate of growing leis. | pit, 
3. Diſcredit; lots of dignity. * 
4. ae ot de injury of reputation. x. G 
In architecture e action of a di 
5 e ERR 3 contraction of a diameter at * 
IMI NU TIVE. a. [diminutivus, Lat.) Small; hd + 
D. 1 INU Tay E. 8 1 the acheter 083 little, gal 
1. A word tormed to expicis li s; as, Manibin ; 
lith a lictle man. F 28 e e nag. 
5 A Imall ching. + 25 Stalden, 
IMI'NUTIVELY. ad. {from diminutive.) In wy nt 
eee ad, [from diminutive.) In a dunnvi 
DIN Un IVENESS. /. (from dimidutiwe. 
tleneſs; pettynets. | 
D1MI<K. 4. {trum di.] Somewhat dim. gau 
Di MisSSORY. 4. (d:my/;ris, Latin. ] Ihat by which = 
is ditm:fled to another juriididtion, a 
DUMITY. / A tine kind of fuſtian, or cloth of cott fe 
DIMLY. ad. [trom din by 


1. Nutwith à quick tight ; not with a clear perception, Mika, 


2. Not brightly ; not lumindutly. Boi 

wh - | of apjie. 
benhonz Kupidity; Obſcuruy; not brighiaeis. on” 
DI Mi LE. J. (aut, a hole; Aiutle, alittle hole. 
Cavity or depetaon 11 toe cheek or chin, 0 
To DIMPLE. v. u. [from the noun. ] Jo tink in final 
tles. | i , D 
DIMPLED. a. from de.] Set with dim ples. Shue 


5 tinte. 
Mew, 
Cavie 


#4, 
Paths 


7 l ar, 
DYMPLY. @. {fiom e.] Fiil of dim; ies. e 
DIN 3 Wer v ; eas KAY A. 

7. | T5 5 4 noilc, OAO. ] & loud Dole; A Violent ud 
continusd ound. Suh 
To DIN. . 4. {from the noun.] SE 
1. To ſtun winn noe, . Ons 
2. Lo unprets with violent and continued noiſe. \ 0 


70 DINE. v. A. diner, French 
the middie of the day. | Clarin 
To DINE. v. a. To give adinner to; to feed, - Draa, 
DIN E TIC AL. a. LL. . % | nig round; ren go. 
To DING. S. 4. piet. 4g. [ «ringer, Dulch.] 


«} 4vcatinhe cuief mtat de 


* 


1. 10 dai with violence. 
2. Lo imprets with torce, . 

To DING. v. u. Lo bluſter; to bounce; to huff. Abr. 
e DOES. J. A word by whicii ne loundd of bells is ini 
p one ld be os Sato 
Dix GLE. J. [from den, a hollow. ] A hotlow Fasel 
Dix IiSG-COOM. /. | die and re.] The p11NCipul pan. 


ment o the huule. Tauer 


Di NN ER. J. {umner, French. ] The chief meal; the wet 


__ eaten about the waitille of tue day, Taykr, 
DIN NEN NE. . [dinner and line] The time of dung, 
DIN. J [vy or, Sax0, blow; atroke; the mat naue 
by 2 hen, vilence; toice; power. 

V. 44. Utrom the noun. ] To mark with a cavity 
by a blow. | | „ | 5." 
DixNUMeRAaTION. . [dinumeratio, Latin. ] The ac. 
ber Gut hagly | 
DioCt sa. J. {irom dice.) A biſhop as he ſtand Nh 


to bis own cletgy or fleck. later, 


 thop's jurifdiétion. Cobol. ugs. 
DIOPIRI CAL. { a, [NMH] Affording amen et 
| the tight; athiting the git in the 
View of diitant objects. 8 Mere. 
Dio P TRICKS. /. A part of opticks, treating of thediftere!: 
retractions ot the light. 
DioRTHRO sis. fo | Sogdewor;,] An operation by wiica 
crocked members are made even. _ 
70 DIP. wv. a. particip. dipped or dipt. [vippan, dw; 
doopen, Dutch.] To immerge; to put into any M '0 
moiſten; to wetz to be engaged in any attair; to be eng- 
ed as a pledge. SEE : 5 
To Dir. . 2. To link; to immerge; to enter; to pieicy 
to enter {lightly into any thing; to drop the handl y caance 
into any mals; to clue by chance, H 
Di'pCHick. / {from dip and chick.) The name ofa bid. 
DIPE'TALOUS.@.[% and mira, Having twonower ira, 
DiPPER. / (from dn] One that dips in the water. 
D1IPPiNG Needle, ſ. A magnetick needle as it points vp Ot 
down. EF | | | Pho. 
DrepaTHONG. /, [MyCwyc;,] A coalition of two done, N 
tom one tound; as Vi le, Caſer. | ul. 
DreLoOt. /. Uh mna plate v1: lamina of the ful. 
DIP1.O'MA. / (J. . HA! A letter or wriung con ery 
„ liens PTIVICge, ; 
DiPsas. /: | trom a.] 
unquenchabie thun. 
De POT E. . LNslala.] A noun conſilting of two ces 
"only. 9 oa C, 
Dr'rr r CH. /. LAiptycba, Latin.) A regiſter of dhe 
martyrs. 5 - * 7. e 
DIRE. g. [diras, Latin. ] Dreadful ; diſmalj mewn”: 
Weine 3 I, Mutoh 
DIRECT. a. [irectus, Latin, ] 
1. Straight, 40t CICCkeu, Pon 
2. Not obliGue, a * 
3. [In attrenomy.] Appearing to an eye on ear Rl 
progreti.ve:y through ue zocnack; not retWUgade 7 
4. Not collateral. ad 
| . n 4 SN 
5 Apparentiy tending to ſome end. lun. 
6. Openz not ambiguous. 
7. Plain; exprets. | | 
Jo DIRE CT. v. a. [directum, Latin. } Pete 
1. To aim ina tfrawhi line, | Prat 
2. To point out againtt as a mark, 6:4 


4 . 


A ſerpent whole bite * 
. : 4 0 


4. To prelicribe certain meature; to mark out a cette 

5. To order; to command, | 

DIRE'CTER. V | directgr, Latin. 

1. One thai dhroets, 1 erat 

2. An inſtrument that {erves to guide any manual fe 

DixkcCTION. /. (directio, Lain, ] 

1. Ain aua cect point. ä 

2. Tendency of motion impreſſed by a certain impn 4, 

z. Order; command; prefcription. | 1; din 

Dr&&cTive:. A, 72 direct.] Having the po 
tn; mmormiegz thewing the way. 

DIRECTLY, ad. {from dure. 

1. Inattrmgh lng rcetmneallv. : 

2. Immediaiely; apparently; without circum 

DIRE cr N ESS. J. | tron direct. | Straighineis; 
any pointy the Brarett wuyß. 


* 7 
Kral 


* 

non. H 
ee C 
b 


\ 


Disk CTOR., / | rector, Latin.] 5 . readent. 599 
1. Oac chat has awiho i yover others; a fuper! e K 
Arule; an ordinances | Hat 


>; 

3. Aua mitructor. 2 33 

4. One who is contulted in cafes of wat is guide 

5. An infirumeat iu turgery, by When tne n by 
its Operation. Arbich th 

DixE 3 Y. / {from Airector.] The books", duets 
tous preachers publiſhed in the rebecl.01 ver ku 
of their ſects in acts of worthip. , Fi 

Dr&EFUL. @. Due; dreadtul. 


— 
. 


1 
U » » . : 5 Pr * 4 * J 
To Di NIs A. v. . To grow lels; to be impaucd. Fefe. DLRESESS. J CMO. Duinal neſs; 207 put fl 


Ju. 


DLOCESS. / [H. eis, Latin.] The circuit ct every U. 


61. 9 


2. Din 
Dou, 
3. Aſt 
47 D1s 
kind, 
Disab 
ty r 
Dis ab 
to in: 
Dis Ab 
ama 
Disab 
conve 
Dis ad 
1. Dis 
tent. 
Dis ar. 
Dis Ap! 
Dis ar: 
of be 
Dis ap! 
Disap! 
Jo Dis 


Wb '0 
end d 


| preterg 
7 CUANCE 


a bud. 


cases, 


ts vp or 
7 bur? 0 
wels (0 


Holder 
oferrins 


\roducts 
M. 
vo cath 
Llarit. 
op zud 
1 fel. 
ourntul; 
Mulas. 


Bank 
to were 
Dod. 


Sauen 
Ban. 


Pte, 
De, # 0 


an (c 


2 


1. To impase; 
4 ode 


Ja DisABU ss. 


J DISADVA 


mrve'PTION+ J. [ 


| Sucklinsg. 
ay, " . T a 
NIAüyNB foully 3 hithily. 5 | 
* Any; lord; tamekully. onne. 
Bernkss. % (from 4%, ) 
Nattmels; nltainels; toulnels. . 
. Meannels ; batenels 3 ſordidneſs. 
7. 2 4 — ii t ] 
NTV. a. [from dirt. 
2 nalty; hay. eee 
Gels; not elegant, oc le. 
2. . bale a tpcadble. Taylor. 
_—_ (1 rom the noun, ] 
Lot DIRTY: D. i ; . | 
E To foul 5 to foil. Arbutbnot. 


tive or Negative lian 
DiSaBrLItY- / 
1. Want ot power to 


P ' Earle word.] A kind of dagger, Tickell. 
x" 4 75 To 15 to ruin. Spenſer. 
0 * 
ob : Y, Dute . 
5 ge, mue. | Wake. 
12 is: ſordid neſs. 


| . {from the noun. ] To foul; tobemire. Sevift. 
DIRT» 74 33 pic. ] Forms moulded by children, of 


race; to ſcandalize. 
a To grace 7 ro 5 . "1H 
-” Y 7 — . 4 4 . ; a 
DIRUPTION. /- (darupte2, Latin ] 
Tue act of HUritings or borcaking. 
1 The {tate of burtng, or been gung. 


D518 


direptio, Latin. ] The act of plundering. Dis Avo wal. /. [from diſavov.] Denial. 
. Amournful ditty; a fong of lamentation. Sandys. | D 
1K G&+ 


| To DISBURSE. v. a. [debourſer, French. To ſpend or lay 


DIS 


Clariſſa. 

ISAVO'WMENT. /. [from diſavow.] Denial. Wotton. 

To DiSAU'THORIZE. v. a. [dis and authorize.) Io de- 

prive of credit or authority. otton. 
To DiSBA'ND. v. a. [dis and band.] 

1. To diſmiſs from military ſervice, Knolles. 

2. To ipread abroad; to ſcatter. Woodward. 


To D1SBA'ND, v. u. To retire from military ſervice. | 
To DISBA'RK. v. a. [ debarquer,French. ] Toland from a ſhip, 
D15BELIE'F. / {from to diſbelieve.)] Refuſal of credit; de- 
nial of beliét. | Tillotſon. 
"To DISBELIE'VE. v. a. [dis and believe.) Not to credit; not 


to hold true. Hammond. 
DisBELI EVER. /. One who refuſes belief. Watts. 
To DISBE'NCH. v. a. To drive from a ſeat. Shakeſpeare. 


To DiSBRA'NCH. v. . [dis and branch.)] To ſeparate or 
break off. ö Evelyn. 


To Dis BUD. v. a. [with gardeners.] To take away the 
{prizs newly put forth. Dif. 

To DISBU'RDEN. v. a. [dis and burden.) 

1. Tocaſe of a burden; to unload. : Milton. 


2. To diſencumber, diſcharge, or clear. Hale 
3. To throw off a burden. | Addiſon. 
To Dis BUR DEN. v. . To eaſe the mind. 


particle, implying commonly a priva- 
incation; as, to arm, to diſarm. 


(rrom diſable.] 


Raleigh. 


do any thing; weaknels. 


Wartet proper qualihcations for any purpoſe; legal im- 


pechment. 
% DisSA'BLB. V. a. 
2 „ * — 
I, lo dachte Ot Nat 
To make unast iwer 
f. To cxclude, 
miſtake; to let rigl 
tate of deng unit 


the force of habit © 


kind; 


L. a. {dis and abyje.) To it free 


[ dis and able.] ; 
al torce. : Ws | Dawes. 
to d:ramithe _ - Shak:ſpeare. 
| | „ Temple. 
rive of uictulneſs or efficacy. „ 
le, as wanting proper qualifications. Motten. 


it; to undeceive.. Glanville. Waller. 


DiSACCOMMODA TION, 1. { {15 and accommodation.) Ihe 


or unprepated. 


| : ale. 
„ Disac ou STOM. . g. | 15 and accuſom.) To dettroy 


y ditttle or contrary practice. 


DiSaCQUAINTANCE. 4. (dis and acquaiutarce.] Diſuſe 


of tannarity. j | South, 
DisabVa NTAGE. . 8 . | 
1. Lols; injury to intereſt; as, he ſold to d:ſadvantage. 
+ Dininution of any thing denrable; as credit, fame, ho- 
noul. | | pave: Dryden. 
4. Aftate not prepared for defence. Spenſer. 


STAGE. V. a. To injure an intereſt of any 
3 Decay of Piety. 

Disaby ANTAGEABLE. a. [from diJadvantage. ] Contrary 
to pant; producing [s. | 
DiSabvaita'GrOUs, 4. [from di advantage.) Contrary 
to interelt ; contrary to Convenience... 
DiSADVANTA'GLOUSLY. ad. {trom diſadvartageous } In 


Bacon. 


Addijon. 


A manner coatrary to inteteſt or profit. Cv. of the Tongue. 


convenience. 


tent. 


DiSADVANTA'GEOUSNESS. /. Condariety to profit; in- 


Disapve'NTUROUS. 4. Unhappy; unproſperous. Spenſer. 
1 DisarrE CT. v. 4. Lo fill wich ditcuntent; to diſcon- 


Clarendon. 


Disaree'cTED. part a. Not diſpoſed to zeal or atfection. 
DiSaFFECTEDLY. ad. After a diſaffected manner. 
DisarrECT EDS ESS. /. [from diſaffected.] Ihe quality 


of being diſaffected. 


foreit. 


7 DiSAGRE'E. v. . [dis and agree.] 


1. To differ; not to 


2. Jo differ; not to be of the tame opinion. 

5 To be in a ſtate of oppoſition. 8 5 
ISAGREE ABLE, a. {trom d gree.] 

; unſuitabie. I, 

2. Unpleating ; offenſive. 

DreacREE'aBLENESS. . [from 

1. Uniuitableneis ; contraniety, 

2, Unplealantneſs; otfeniivencts. 


1. Conti 


DisarprECTION. /. Want of zeal for the reigning prince. 
DisarrRMA SCE. g. Confutation 3 negation. 
Jo DisaFFO REST. b. a. {dis and foreft.} Lo throw open 
to common pu poles, by puiting away 


Hale. 


* 


the privileges ot a 
Bacon. 


be the lame. 
Dryden. 
Brown. 
1 Pope. 
diſagrecable.] 1 1 

; | South. 


DISAGREE MENT. |. {irom difagree.}] 


— . 


1. Dittereace z Gumitude z diva lity; not identity. Modu. 


2. Difference of opinion. 


1% DisaLLO'Ww, bv. 


1. Lo deny authority to any. | 5 
2. Lo conſi er as unlawftul. 
3. To centute by foe polterior act. 


4. Not to juitify. 
9 DiSaLLO'w, wv, 
DixalLO'waBLE, 


DiSAbLO'WANCE. / 
ToDisancnor. V. a. 
a lip trom its anchor. 


| Hiovker. 
a. | dis and allow.] | $3, 
Dryden. 
Hooler. 
Swift. 
Soul h. 

1. 
a. [from dduαuιαν .] Not allowable. 
rohrbition. 


To DisNIMAT E. v. 4. {dis and animate.] 


1. Jo deprive of lite. 
>: To diſcovrage; to deject. 


DISANIMA'T10N, / 
0 DisaN N ul. wv, 
lo Vacate. 


Ing void. 


ToDiSappear. w. x. [d:iſparoitre, French.) To be loſt to | 


new; to vaniſh out of ght. | | Milton. | To DiSCLA'IM. v. a. [dis and claim.}' To dilown; to deny 

To Drsarroixr. v. 4. (dis and appoint.) To defeat of ex- | any knowledge o. Rogers, 
pectation; to balk, Bob Tillotſon. | DISCLAIMER. . [from to diſciaim.] One that diſclaims, 
ISAPPOINTMENT. / [from diſappoint.) Defeat of hopes; | dilowns, or renounces. . | 
milcarriage of expectations.” 8 Sfectator. | To DiscLo's k. v. 4. b 8 1 
1SAPPROBA'TION, f. {dis and approbation.] Ceniurez | 1. To uncover;toproduce froma ſtate of latitancy to open view. 

q, nvemnation, „e ope. 2. To hatch; to open. Bacon. 
ak. D. n. { dijapprouver, French.] To dit- | 3. To reveal; to tell. | Addiſon. 
KK; tocenture. - 4 


ISARD. 


7 J ldi, Saxon. ] A prattler; a boaſting talker. | DisCLO'SURE. J. [from diſclcſe.] 5 
lo Disa AM. we. | 4ifarmer, F rench.] To tpoil or diveſt | 1. Diſcovery; production into view. Bacon. 
of ams. | den. | 2- Act of revealing any ſecret. Bacon, 


7e DisaRRA N. V. a. 


one; to diſorder. 


Diss AAA. /, [trom the verb.] | 


contu 


51 8. 
SAS TER. / 
1. The t b 


1. Diſorder ; 
Und 


0 Disa'sre 
1. Lo blait b 


2, Jo affl. &; to muchier. | 
a. \trom diſaſter.] 


0 uckuy; not torturate, 


PISASTROUS. 


Und ö 5 Hayward. 1. One that is melancholy and retutes comfort. Shakeſp. 
Glag?PY 3 calamitous; miſerable. Denbam. 2. That cauſes ſadneſs. | Sidney. 

38 my; tareatening misfortune. | Milton. | To DiSCOMME'ND, v. a To blame; to cenſure. Denham. 

e In adiſmal manner. | Discouu Ex DABLE. a. Blameable; cenſurable, Ayliſſe. 
ee n (trom de.] Unluckineſs; un- e eee ESS. ſ. Blameableneſs; liablenets to 
8 s. eenſure. ; 

7 — v. a. To retract profeſſion; to diſown. | DisCOMMENDA'T10N. /. Blame; reproach; cenſure. life. 

, . 0 


* | itrokxe of an untavour 
: MStorrune; grief 


Pope 


[dis and array. ] To ö 
Spe nſer 


non. 


diſaſtre, 3 
able 


5 miſhap; miſery. . | Disco'mFIT. /. { from the verb.] Defeat; rout; overthrow. 

R. Wa. {trom the noun, ] D1isco'MFoRT. /. [dis and comfort.] Uneaſineſs; ſorrow. 
Y an untavourable itar. Sidney. | melancholy ; gloom. Shakeſpeare. 
| Shakeſpeare. | To DisCO'MFORT, v. a. To grieve z to ſadden; to deject, 


4. Todifown; to deny knowledge of. 


trom a 


1. To delcry; to lee, 1 5 Proverbs. 

2. To judge; to have knowledge of. Sidney. 

3. To diitinguiſh. '-. -+:4. un» 
4. To make the difference between. Ben Jonſon. 
I DISCE'RN. wv. a. To make diſtindtion. IIqhacard. 
Disc RN ER. / [from diſceru.] 

1. Ducoverer; he that deicries. Shakeſpeare. 


Locke. | 


To refuſe permiſſion; not to grant. 


South. 
(trom dis and auchor.] To drive 


| Bale. 
[trom diſanimate. ] Privation of lite. Br, 
a. Io annul;z i deprive ot authority 
| | Herbert. 
DisaxxVLMExT. / [from diſunuul.] The act of mak- 


undreis any 
Hayward. 


planet. Shakeſpeore. 
| Fope 


- out money. DO | Spenſer. 
DiSBU'RSEMENT. /. [debourſement, French. ] A dilburſe- 
ment, or laying out. Spenſer. 
DisBU'RSER. /. (from diſburſe.] One that diſburſes. 
DisCA'LCEATED. a. [diſcalceatus, Latin. ] Stripped of ſhoes. 
DiscALCEA“TION. . e act of pul- 
ling off the ſhoes. | | Brown. 
To DisCA'NDY. v. 2. [from dis and candy. ] To diſſolve; to 
melt. 1 Shakeſpeare. 
To PISCA'RD. v. a. [dis and card.] | 9 
1. To throw out of the hand ſuch cards as are uſeleſs. 
2, To diſcharge or eject from ſervice or employment, Swift. 
D1sCA'RNATE. a. Ta and caro, fleſh z jcarnato, Italian. ] 
Siripped-of fem. | | Glanwille. 
70 P1sCa'sE. v. a. To ſtrip; to undreſs, Shakeſpeare. 
To PISCE'RN. v. a. [diſcerno, Latin.) | 


trom dijcalceated.) T 


2. Judge; one that has the power of diſtinguiſhing. (rend. 
 DISCE RNIBLE. 4. [from diſcern.) Ducoverable; percep- 
tible ; diitinguithavie z apparent. | South. 
DiscERNIBLENESS. /. (from diſcernible.] Viſiblenets. 
D1SCERNIBLY. ad. | from diſcernible.] Perceptibly; appa- 
rently. | | | Hammond. 
Disc RNING. fart. a. from diſcern. Judicious z knowing. 
DISCE'RNINGLY-. ad. Judicioully; radonally; acutely. Gar. 
DISCE RNMENT. / (from diſceru.] Judgment; power of 
diſtinguiſhing. 7 es. N rec holler. 
To DISCERP. v. a. [ diſcerpo, Latin. ] To tear in pieces. 
DiscERPTIBLE. 4. [from dijcerp.] Frangible; teparable. 
D1SCERPTIBILITY. /. [from dijcerptible. | Liableneſs to 
be deftroyed by difunton of parts. | 5 
Disc#KRP110N.J. from diſcerp.] The act of pulling to pieces. 
To DISCHARGE. v. a. [decharger, French. ] To diſbur- 
den; to exonerate; to unload; to diſembark; to give vent 
to any ching; to let fly; to let off a gun; to clear a debt by 
payment; to let free trom obligation; to clear from an ac- 
cutation or crime; to abſolve; to perform; to execute; to 
put away; to obliterate; to deſtroy; to diveſt of any office 
or employment; to diſmiſs; to releate, | 
To DISCHA'RGE. v. . Todiſmits itſeif; to break up. Bacon. 
Discha'R GE. ,. {from the verb.] Vent; exploſion; emiſſion; 
matter vented; diſruption; evancſcence; diſmiſſion trom an 
office; releaſe from an obligation or penalty; abſolution from 
a crime; ranſom; price of ranlomz peitormancęe; execu- 
tion; an acquittance from a debt; exemption; privilege, 
| DisCHA'RGER. . [from diſcharge.} : 5 
1. He that diſcharges in any manner. | 
2. He that fires a gun. | ; Brown, 
| DiscIxCT. a. [difcinus, Latin. ] Ungirded; looſely dreſſed. 
To DiSCIND. v. &. [diſcindo, Latin] Jo divide; to cut in 
Weced, } + 3 5 Boyle. 
| DISCIPLE. fe. [ dijeipulus, Latin. A ſcholar. Hammond. 
To DISCIPLE. v. 4. To puniſh; to dijciphne. - Spenſer. 
DisCrPLESHIP. /. { from diſciple. } Ihe nate or funttion of 
a diſciple. 5 Ws 85 Hammond. 
D1'sCIPLINABLE. a. [diſciplinabilis, Latin.] Capable of 
in{truciion, | SE. | | 
Dr'sC1PLINABLENESS. / [from diſcif/inavle.”) L of 
inſtruction. Tale. 
D1SCIPLINA'RIAN., a. [from diſcipline.) 
diſcipline, 8 5 
[DiscipLINA RIAN. . 
1. One who rules or teaches with great ſtrictneſs. | 
2. A tollower ot the pretbyterian tect, fo calied from their 
| clamour about diſcipline, | Saunderſon. 
DISCIPLINARY. a. | Jiſciplina, Latin.] Pertaiuing io diſ- 
cipline. DP 3 Milton. 
DISCIPLINE. / eee Education; inſtruetion; 
the act of cultivating the mind; rule of government; order; 
military regulation; a ſtate of ſubjection; any thing taught; 
art; ſcience; puniſhment; chaltiſement z correction. 
To DISCIPLINE. v. a. To educate; to inſtruct; to bring 
up; to regulate to keep in order; to puniſh ; to correct; to 
chaſtile; to reform; to redreſs, 


Pertaining to 
. Glanville, 


DisCLO'sER. / from l that reveals or diſcovers. 


 D1sCOLORA'TION. /. (from diſcolour. / 

. | 1. The act of changing the colour; the a& of ſtaining. 

2. Change of colour; ſtain; die. Arbuthnot. 

To DISCO'LOUR, v. a. [diſcoloro, Latin.] To change 
trom the natural hue; to ſtain. Temple. 

Jo DISCO MFIT. v. a. [ deſconfir e, French.] To deteat; 
to conquer; to vaniſh. Philtps. 


DiscO'MFORTABLE. a. [from diſcomfort. | 


1 To PiSCONTI'NUE, w. a. 


D918 
To ene, V, 4. To put to inconveniencies; to 
moleſt. 
Discouuobiovs. a. Inconvenient; troubleſome. Spenſer. 
DisCOMMO'DITY. /. Inconvenience; diſadvantage; hurt. 
To DISCOMPO'SE. v. a, { diſcompoſer, French. o diſs 
order; to unſettle; to ruttle z to ditorder; to diſturb the tem- 
per; to offend; to fret; to vex; to diſplace; to diſcard, 
DiscoMPO'SURE. /. | trom to diſcompoſe.] Diſorder; per- 
turbation. | , Clarendon. 
To DiSCONCE'RT. v. a. [dis and concert.] To unſettle the 
mind; to diſcompole. Collier. 
DisCONFO'RMITY. J. Want of agreement. Hakewil. 
D1iSCONGKU'ITY. /. Diſagreement; inconſiſtency. Hale. 
DISCO'NSOLATE. @, Wanting comfort; hopeleſs; el, 
„ ee ad, In a diſconſolate manner; com- 
ortlefsly. | 
DisCO'NSOLATENEss. J. The ſtate of being diſconſolate. 
DiscoxrE NT. J. Want of content; uneaſineſs at the pre- 
ſent ſtate. | oþe. 
DISCONTE'NT, a. Uneaſy at the preſent ſtate; diſſatis fed. 
To DISCONTENT. v. a. (from the noun.} To diflatisfy ; 
to make unealy, > rydene 
D1SCONTE'NTED. participial a. Uneaſy; cheerlefs ; male- 
volent. e | Tillotſon. 
D1SCONTE'NTEDNESs, J. Uncaſineſs; want of eaſe. Addi. 


being diſcontented, Bacon, 
DisCONTINUANCE. I { trom diſcentinue.] | 
1. Want of cohehon of parts; dilruptiou, Bacon, 


2. Cetlation ; intermiſſion, Atterbury. 


D1isCONTINUA'TION, . [from diſcontinue.] Diſruption of 5 


connuny ; ducuption; leparation, | 
To Di>CONTINUE, wv. 2. [diſcontinuer, French. ] 2 
1. Lo loſe the conelion of pars. : Bacon, 


2. To lole an cltabliſhed or preſcriptive cuſtom. Jeremiah. 


Newton, . 


1. Io ave off; to ceaic any practice ox habit, Bacon. 
2. To break o; 10 intrrupe. _ Holder. 
D1sCONTINULITY. /. Duunion of parts; want of coheſion. 
DisCONVE'NIENCE. J. Incongruny ; dilagreement. Bramb. 
D1SCORD. /. [difcordia, Latin. 55 A 
1. Diſagreement; oppoliuvn z mutual anger, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Diſlerence, or cont; ariety vt qualities. ryden. 
3. [ln munck. ] Sounds nor of themiclves pleaſing, but ne- 
cellary to be mixed with others. Peacbam. 
To VISCORD. v. #. LA cordo, Latin. ] To diſagree z not 
to {uit with. $2 | acon. 
D1sCO'RDANCE. q J. {trom diſcord.] Diſaę res nent; op- 
Disco R pax cx. poutionz inconhitency, e 


Disco RDANT. &. | diſcordans, Latin. ] 


1. Incou nat; at variance wich itlelf.“ Deyden. 
2. Oppoine; contrarious; as, diſcordant op:nions perp̃leæ. 

3. Incongruous z not conformable; declarations diſcordant 
iam action. 155 | lale. 


Disco RDANTLY. ad. { trom diſcordant.] 

1. Tacunhitently 3 in diſagreement with itſelf. | 
2. In dilagreement with another. Boyle, 
3. Peeviihiyz wm a contradictious manner. 

lo DISCOVER, v. 4. L ei, French, ] To ſhew; to dife 


cloiez to bring n 10 make knownz to find out; to eſpy. 
D1isCO'VERABLE, 4. (f. om dijcover.]J | 
1, Ina which may be iound out, 33 
2. Apparent; expoled io view. | Bentley. 
Disco vERER. . [from diſcovers] ! 
1. One chat tinds any thing unknown before. Arbutbnot. 


1. The act of anding any hing hidden. 3 | D. den. 
2. The act of . or diſcloſing any ſecret. — 

To Discou'xs EL. Va. [dis and counſel,} To difluade; to 
give contrary advice. 


1o DIScOoU NT.. a. To count back; to pay back again, 

Jo PISCOUNTENAN CE. v. a4. 

1. ene by cold treatment. 

2. To abaſh; to put to ſhame. - 34.4 4. ie 

DisCouU'NTENANCE./. Cold treatment; unfriendly regard. 
DiSCOU'NTENANCER. /. One that diſcourages by cold 
. ht earment, | 


| To DISCOURAGE. v. a. {decourager, French.) 
1. To depreis; to deprive of confidence. King Charles, 
2. Lo deter; to fright trom any attempt. Numbers. 


d.thdence and terror. 5 5 Pope. 

DisCOU'RAGEMENT. , [from diſcourage.] e 
1. Löbe act ot deterring, or deprefling hope. * 
2. Determeut z that Which deters. : Milli. 
z. Ihe caule on depiefiion, or fear. Locle. 


DISCOURSE. . {4yjcours, French, ] 
miics to conlequences. | 8 Hicolter. 
2. Converlation; mutual intercourſe of language; talk. 
3. Etfufion of language; ſpec tn. U. de. 
4. A treatilez a difſertation either written or uttered. Pope, 
fo DISCOU'RSE. v. 2. B 
1. To converſe; to talk; to relate. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To treat upon in a folemn or ſet manner. Lacke, 
3. To reaſon; to pats trom premiſes io conſequences. Da. 
To DiSCOU'RSE. wv. a. | trom the noun, ] To treat of. 
DisCOU'RSER. / from diſcourſe.} & 
1. A ſpeaker; an haranguer. 
2. A writer on any ſubject. brown, 
iteps trom preiniſes to conſequences; containing dialogue; 
interlocutory. . 
Discou'RTEOUS, a. Uncivil; uncomplaiſant. Matteuæ. 
Discoukr EST. /. Incivility; rudenels. Sidney. Herbert. 
D1isCOU RTEOUSLY. ad. [from diſccurteous.) Uncivilly; 
rudely. 5 it 
bi a, [from diſcus, Latin.) Broad; flat; wide, 


diigrace. 9 Rogers. 
To DISCRE DIT. v. a. [decrediter, French. } | 


DISCREET. a. {diſcret, French. 

1. Prudent; circumipect z cautious; ſober. Whitgifte. 
2. Moudeit ; not forward. fig T homjon. 
D1SCRE'ETLY. ad. [from diſcreet.) Prudently; cautiouſly, 
D1isSCRE'ETNESS. /. [from diſcreet, } The quality of being 


diſcreet. 2 
DI'SCREPANCE. /. [diſcrepantia, Latin. ] Difference 


contrariety. 


DrscREPAN T. a. diſcrepaus, Latin. ] Different; diſagreeing. | 


DISCRE'TE. 4. [dijcretus, Latin. ] 

1. Dittin& ; disjointed 3 not continuous, Hale. 

2. Disjunttive. ; OY. PORN 

3. Diſcrete proportion, is when the ratio between two pairs of 
nuinbers or quantities is the ſame; but there is not the ſame 
proportion between all the four; thus, 6: 8:: 3:4. Harris, 

D1sCRE'T1ON. / {trum diſcretio, Latin. 


management. Tullotſou. 
2. Liberality of acting at pleaſure; uncontrolled and uncon- 
ditional power. 


| DISCQMME'NDER, . One that diſcommends. 


DisckETION ARX, a. [from diſcretun.] Left at large; 
| unlimited; unzeltrained. | Tater. 
| DiscrETLVSE. 


DiSCONTE NTMENT. /. (tom dijcoutent.} The ſtate of 


1 


2. Alcouiz one who is put to delcry the enemy. Shakefp. 
| DisCO'VERY. /. (from diſcover.} „ 5 


Discouxr. J. The tum refunded in a bargain. S4. 
Clarendon, 
acon, ; 


DisCOURAGER. /. {from diſcourage.] One that unpreſſes | 


1. Ihe act of the underſtanding, by which it paſſes from pre- 


Shakeſpeare. | 


D1sC@U'RSIVE. 4. | fiom diſcourſe.] Paſling by intermediate 


DisSCRE'DIT. J. | diſcredzter, French. ] ignomuny; reproachy 


1. To deprive of credibility z to make not truſted. Shakeſp. 4 
2. To diigrace; to bring reproach E to ſname. Donne. 


1. Prudence; knowledge to govern or duch one's 222 ; 
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Discet'rivE. a. [ diſcretus, Latin.] A 
x; {In logick.] Diſcretive propoſitions are ſuch wherein va- 
rious, ad leemingly oppoiite judgments are made; as tr a- 
&ellers may thangetheir climate but not their temper. Watts. 
2. {In grammar, ] Diſcretive conjunctions are ſuch as im: 
py oppolition 3 as, not a man, but a b _ 
DisCRIMINABLE. a. [trom diſcriminate. ] Diſtinguiſhable 
by outward marks or tokens. | 
To DISCRIMINATE, v. &. [diſcrimino, Latin. 
1. To mark with notes of difference. 
2. To ſelect er teparate from others. 


rom diſcriminate.] Diſtinctuels, 


2. That which obſerves diſtinction. Z More. 
DisCR1 MINOUS.. &. { trom dicrimen, Latin. why > nec 
hazardous. f i ar vey. 
Discusirokv. à. {diſcubitorins, Latin. ] Fitted to the 
; poiture of leaning. 25 Brown. 
- PrscuU'MBENCY. J. [diſcumbens, Latin. ] The act of lean- 
ing at meat. SN | Brown. 
% DisCU MBER. v. a. [dis and camber.) To diſengage 
from any troubleſome weight or bulk; commonly, diſen- 


CiUINDer, | 5 Pope. 
To Disc RR. v. a. To diſcover. | Spenjer. 
BISCU RSIVE. a. [diſcarjif, French.] - 

1. Moving here and there; roving. Bacon, 


2. Proceeding by regular gradation from premiſes to conſe- 
eee 
D1sSCURSIVELY. ad. By due 
"DisCU'RSORY. 4. | utfeur for, 

121 CUS. /. | Latin. } A queirt, 

7% DISCU'SS.. wv. 4. | difcufſum, Latin. I 

1. Ioczamine; to ventilaté. 5 

2. To dilperſe any Lunivur or ſwelling, : | 
NDisCvu's8ER. fe {from diſcrſe.) He that diſcuſſes. 
Discv'ss10 N /. [from drſcujs.] 5 5 
1. Dilquiſitionz examination, ventilation of aqueſtion. Prior. 
2. {In turgery. } Dijer {ion 1s breathing out the humours by 
intentible tran{prration, | Miſeman. 

Dis'cussiv E. a. | trom de.] Having the power to diſcuſs. 
Discurik ST. /. [dijciriens, Lain] A medicine that has 

power to repel, 1 0 | | \ Quincy. 


gradation of argument. Hale. 
at.] Argumental; rational, 


Pope. 


To DISDAIN. vw. 8. [dedaigntr, French.] To ſcorn to 


conlider as unworthy of one's character. 


Adio. 
DisDA'IN. 


. Laue, Italian, ] Contempt; ſcorn; con- 


temptuous anger. 5 Ecclus. 
DISDAIN FUL. 4. (diſlain and full.) Contemptuous 
haughtily tcorntul ; indignant.“ 5 Hooker. 


 DisDA'INFULLY. ad. | trom di/cdainful. ] Contemptuoully; 
with haughty tcorn, 8 1 South. 
DisDAINFULNESS. /. [from dijdainful.} Contempt; 
„VCC 555 i ſcham. 
DisEa'ss. . [dis and eaje.] Diſtemper; malady; fickneſs. 
To DISEA'SE, v. a. [from the noun. ] 8 
1. Toafflict with diſeaie; to torment with ſickneſs.  Shakeſp. 
2. To put to pain; to pain; to make uneaſ z. Locke, 
DiskasEDN ESS. /. | from diſeaſed.) Sickneſs; morbianels, 
Disk'DbG ED. a. | d:s and edge. | Blunted; obtunded ; dulled. 
To DISEMBA'RK. v. a. Lo carry to land. Shakeſpeare. 
To DISEMBA'RK. V. 1. To bn; to go on land. 
To DISEMBI'TTER. v. a. {dis and emvitter.] To tween; 
to free from bitterne(s, | Addiſon. 
D1isEMBO'DIED. a. Diveſted of the bod. 5 
Jo DISEMBO'GUE, v. a. [ diſemboucher, French. ] e 
out at the mouth of a river. e Addiſon. 
To DISEMBO'GUE. v. 1. To gain vent; to flow. 
DisEMuBO “WELLE D. part. a. [dis and emboxbel.] Laken 
from out the bowels. | Phillips. 
To DISEMBRO'IL. v. a. [debrouiller, French. ] To diten- 


tangle; to free from perplexity. Dryden. 
To DISENA'BLE. v. a. To deprive of power. . Dryden. 
To DiSENCHA'NT. v. a. To free from the force of an en- 
- chaniment, | | Lenham. 


7 DISENCU'MBER. v. g. [dis and encumber.] | 
. To diſcharge from encumbrances; to ditburthen to ex- 


onerate. | : i Spratt. 
2. To tree from obſtruction of any kind. Addiſon. 


DiSENCUMBRANCE. /. (tom the verb.] Freedom from 


encumbrance. N 
To Dis EN GA “OE. v. a. [dis and engage.] N 
1. Tolepaate from any thing with which it is in union. Burnet, 
2. To withdraw the affection; to wean; to abſtract the mind. 
3. Jo diſentangle; to cl:ar from impediments or dithculues, 
4. To tree fron: any thing that powerfully ſeizes the attention. 
To Dis EN GA GE. V. u. To let one's 1clt tree from. Collier. 
D1iSENGA'GED., Fart. a. Vacant; at leifure, 
P1SENGA'GEDNESS. /. The quality of being diſengaged ; 
© Vacuity of attention. Ph 7 IO 
 DiSENGA'GEMENT. . from diſengoge.] | 
1. Releale from any engagement, or obligation. 
2. Freedom of attention; Vacancy. | 
To DISENTA'NGLE., v. à. ” „ 
1. To et free from impediments; to diſembroil; to clear 


 Spettator. 


_. trom perplexity or dithculty. | Clarendon. 
2. To unfold the parts of auy thing interwoven. Boyle, | 
3. Lo diſengage; to ſeparate. | Stuling fieet. 
To DISENTERRE, v. a, To unbury. . brown. 


To DiSENTHRA'L. v. a. Jo ict irce; to reſtore to liberty ; 
to reſcue from ſlavery. Sand)ys. 
To DISENTHRO'NE. v. a. To depoſe trom ſovereignty. Mili. 
ToDISENTRA'NCE v.a. To awakenftoma trance, or deep ſleep. 
To Dis ESN Os E. v. a. To ſeparateè after faith plighted. Milt. 
Diss TE EM. / {dis and eſteem.] Slight regard. 
To Dis ESTE EI. v. a. [rom the noun. ] Jo regard ſlightly. 
DisESsTIXxATION. J. | azs and ęſtimat io, Latin.] Diireſpeèt; 
diſeſteem. | ek er 
To DISFAVOUR. /. [dis and faudur.] 


1. Ducountenancée; unpropious regard, Bacon. 
2. A ſtate of ungraciouincts or unacceptableneſs. Spelman. 


3. Want of beauty. _ 

Jo DisrA'VOUR. w.a. {from the noun.] To diſcounte- 
nance to with-hold or withdraw kindnets. Sqwift, 

_D18F1GURA'TiVa. / from disfigure.] The act of disfigur- 
ing; the liate dt being disfigured; detormity. — 

To DISFI'GURE. v. à. Tis and figure.) To change any thing 
to a worie toim; to detorm; to mangle. Locke. 

DisFiGUREMENT. /. | trom Jzsfigure. ] Detacement of beau - 
ty; change ot a betier tom to a worle. Suckling. 


To DiSFOREST. wv. 4. Lo reduce land from the privileges | 


of a torelt to the ſtate of common land. 
To DISFRANCHISE. v. 4. To deprive of privileges or im- 
munities. | 
DisSFRA'NCHISEMENT. / The ac of depriving of privileges. 
To DISFU'RNISH. v. a. Lo deprive; to unturniſh ; to ftrip. 
To DiSGA'RNISH. V. @: [dis and garnyb.] To ſtrip ot orna- 
ments; to take guns from a tortrels, 
7o DISGLO'RIFY. v. 4. To deprive of glory; to treat with 
indignity. Milton. 


To DISCO ROE. v. 4. To diſcharge by the mouth; to pour 
out with violence. | 

To DisGRA'CE v. a. | from the noun.] To bring a reproach 
upon ; to dithonours to put out cf. tavour. | 


Pope. 


Cheyne. | 


| DisrNTEREST. fe [dis and iatereſt. ] 


Locke. | 


| To Disj0'1NT. v. 1. To fall in pieces. 


DiscRA CET UU. a. Ldiſgraceandfull.] Shamefulʒ ignominious. | 
DisGRA'CEFULLY. ad. In diigrace; with indignity; 1gno- 
miniouſly. | Ben Jonſon. 
DisGRA'CEFULNEsS, f. [from diſgrace.] Ignominy; cauſe 
of ſhame. | 
Dis RACER. /. from diſgrace. ] One that expoſes to ſhame. 
DisGRA'CIOUS. a. [dis and gracicus.] Unkindzuntavourable. 
To DiSGUI'SE., v. a. { deguijer, French. ] To conceal by an 
unuſual drets; to hide by a counterteit appearance; to diſ- 
figure; to change the form; to deo m by liquor. 
DisGur'sE. . [irom the verb.) 5 8 
1. A dreſs contrived to conceal the perſon that wears it. Addiſ. 
2. A counterfeit ſhow. | 8 
DiscursEMENT. / { from diſzuiſe.] Dreſs of concealment, 
Dis gursER. . { rrom di/guzye. | | | | 
1. One that puts on a diiguiie. | 4 Swift. 
2. Onethat conceals another by a diſguiſe; one that disfigures. 
DISGU'ST. /. [ degout, French, ] | 
1. Averſion of the palate from any thing. | 
2. Ill-humour ; eh, act wig ottence conceived, Locke. 
To DisGU'sT. wv. a. {degouter, French. ] Toraiſe averſion in 
the ſtomach; to diſtaſte; to ſtrike with diſlike z to offend; 
to produce averſion, | = 
DrisGu'sTFUL., a. Nauſeous. 8 
DISH. /. [dipc, Saxon; dijeus, Latin. ] 5 
1. Abroad wideveſſel, in which ſolid foodis ſerved up at the table. 
2. A deep hollow vellel for liquid food. Myilton. 
3. The meat ſerved in a diſh; any particular kind of food. 
To DISH. v. a. To ſerve in a diſh. _ Shakeſpeare. 
D1sH-CLOUT. /. {diſh and clout.) The cloth with which 
the maids rub their diſhes Swift. 
DisH-WASHER. . The name of a bird. 
DISHABTULLE. a. [difhabille, French. ] Undreſſed; looſely 


Swift, 


or negligently drefled, ICE Is Dryden. 
DisHABLILLE. /. Undreſs; looſe dreſs. Clariſſu. 


To DISHA IT. v. a. Lo throw out of place. Shakeſpeare. 
DiSHA'RMONY. /. Contraricty to harmony. x- | 
To DISHEA'RTEN, v. 4. [dis and bearten.] To diſcourage; 
to deject; to territy. = 

DisHERISON. /. The act of debarring from inheritance. 


| To DISHERIT. v. a. [dis and inberit.] Vo cua off from he- 
Spenſer. 


reditary luccethoun. 
To DISHE'VEL. wv. a. 
hair ditorderly, | t 
DrsHING. a. Concave. 5 Mortimer. 
Dis no'x EST. a. [dis and honeft.] Void of probity; void of 
faith; taihlels; diſgraced; diſhonoured; diſgraceful  ig- 
nom nious. | 1 „ 
Disno'NESTLY. ad. { from diſboneſt.] 


decheweler, French. ] | To ſpread the 
| ©... Anolles. South. 


To PiSHO'NOUR. v. 4. [dis and honour.) 2 DE 
1, Todiſgrace; to bring thame upon; to blaſt with infamy. 
2, To violatc chaſtity. © 5 | 


2. A violator of chaltity. V 
To DISHO'RN. v. a. [dis and horn. ] To ſtrip of horns. Sha. 
DisHU'MOUR, /. Peeviſhnels; ill humour. Spectator. 


tion from a better to a worle ſtate. Morris. 
To DISINCAR'CERATE. v. 4. To ſet at liberty, Harvey. 
DisixcLI NATION. /. Want of affection; ſlight diſlike. 
To DISINCLINE. v. a. [dis and iucline.] To produce diſ- 
like to; to make ditaffected; to alienate affection from. 
DisI1NGENU' ITY. /. {trom difergenuous.] Meannels of 

artifice;. unfairnelis | Ciarcnden. 


artful; viciouiily lubtile; ilitberal, Stiiuing fleet. 
D1s1NGE'NUOU+tLY. ad. Ina difingenuous manner. 
Dis ix GEN UVOUSNESS. J. Mean ſubalty; low craft. 
DBINRE'RISON . 
1. The act of cutting off trom any hereditary ſucceſſion. Clar. 
2. The ſtate of being cut off from an necediiary right. 14, %. 
To DISINSHE“RIT. v. 4. To cut off from an hereditaty ius. 
To DISINTER. v. 4. To unbury; to take out oi the grave. 


regard to private advantage imparuul. Diden. 
DisixTEREK'ssMEN T. /. | dis and ixtereſſeinent, French.} 
Ditregard to private advantage; dfintercdtedntls. Prior. 


1. What is contrary to one's w. ih or proſperity. Glanville. 
2. Io difference to profit. . 

Dis iN TTERESTED. a. [from difintereſt.] 

1. Superior to legard ot private advantage; not influenced 
by private profit. „F535 ny Me | 
2. Without any concern in an affair. 


DISINTERE'STEDLY. ad. In a difintereſted manner. 


of private intereſt. | brown. 
To DisTNTRICATE. v. a. ¶ dis and intricate.] To diſemangle. 
To DISINVVI TE. v. a. [dis and iavite.] To pronibit atter 
an invitation. 5 | 
To D15JO'IN. v. a. [dejoindre, French.] To ſeparate; to 
part from each other; to ſunder. Milton. 
To Dis jo ix r. v. 4. [dis and joint.] To put out ot joint; 


coherent. | 
Shakeſpeare. 
Dis jo IN r. particip. [trom the verb.] Separated ; divided, 
Disju'N cr. a. [diqjunctus, Lat.] Disjointed; ſeparate. 
Dis ju NcTION. /. {trom diqjunctio, Laun. ] Duumon; ſe- 
parating; parting. South, 
DisJu'ncT1IVE. a. [digjundivus, Latin. ] | 
1. Incapable of union. 5. Grew. 
2. That which marks ſeparation or oppolition ; as, I owe 
bim, or fear bim. | Watis. 
3. [In logick. ] A disjunctive propoſition is when the parts 
are oppoted ; as, It is either day or night. 
D1isJu'NCTIVELY. ad. Diſtinetiy; icparately. Decay of Pity. 
DISK. /. [diſcus, Latin.) | 

1. The tace ut the ſun or planet, ac it appears to the eye. 
2. A broad piece of iron throw in the ancient ſports; à quoit. 
Disk1'NDNEsS. /. [dis and kindneſs.) Want of kindnels ; 
want of affection; ill turn; injury; detriment, 
DisLIKE. /. Difinclination; abience of affectior; diſcord; 
diſſention; ditagreement, 


To DISLIKE, v. 4. [dis and like.) To diſapprove; to re- 
gard without affection. 5 Temple. 


Mil:on. : 


1, Without faith; without provity, taithleſsly, 

2. Lewdly; wantonly; unchaſtely. „ Eccie/. 
DisHo'sESTY. J. [from aifboneſt.] 

1. Want of probity; faithleffnets. --.:. Sevifh. 
2. Unchaſtity; incontinence. | Sbaleſpeare. 
Dis ho'N OUR. /. [dis and Hhon⁰οuα,ỹ,.,. CE 

1. Reproach; diſgrace; ignominy. RE. Boyle. 
2. Reproach utteied; cenfure. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To treat with indignity. . Dryden. 
DIisHO'NOURABLE. 4. (from diſbonour.] 5 

1. Shameful; reproachtul ; ignominious. Daniel. 
2. In a ſtate of neglect or diſeſteem. Eccluſ. 
DisHO'NOURER. /. {from diſbonour. OS 
1. One that treats another with indignity. Milton. 


DiSENGENUGUS: 4. [dis and ingenuous,]. Unfair; meanly 


Save. 


to break at junCtuies; to ſeparate at the part where there is 
a cement; to break in pieces; to carve a towl; to make in- 


2. Lo lovic; to untuld; tothiow open, State. 
3. To Hip a ton of i s outworks. Has ; 
4. I break down avy thing exteranl, Dr 3 
10 Dis. sK. v. a. [dis and mail.] To diveſt of N 


Sbhaleſp : 


41 


eh : „ 3 .. = OS ' A? 1. * 6 . 3 1 ; 
| DISINTERE'SSED. &. {dis and wtercye, French, } Void ol | PiS BLI GIS GL. ad. {from diſobliging.} In a dilguiting 


D151NTERE'STEDNESS. /. [from dijinterejied.] Contempt | 


de. 


; : : | Zo DiSNA'TURALISE. v. 4. 
DIiSIMPRO'VEMENT. . [dis and improvement, }]. Reduc- | ICS | 


| DiSOBE'DIENCE. /. [dis and obedience.) 


| DISO'RBED, à. [is and ob.] Thrown 


Drs1L.YKEPUL, a. [diflike and full.) Diſafeaeg. 
To DISLYKEN. v. &. {dis and (the. ] To make un 
DIsLIKENESS,/. {dis and likeneſs.) Diſũmiluude: 
DisLIUKER. . A uiſapprover; one that is nc? dry 5 
To DISLYMB. v. a. [dis and limb.) To di mY 


Unlike, mY 
tne 
limb from limb, tele to — 
To Dis LIM. v. a. 
out of a picture. KEY Shateh, 

To Di'SLOCATE. v. a. [dis and locus, Latin. ler. 
1. To put out of the proper place. 


[dis and /imn,] To unpaint; tn fk 


2. To put ont of joint, | late 
DisSLOCA'TION, J. [from diflacate.] en:. 
1, The act «» (hijiiy the place of things, 

2, The ſtate of being diſplaced, P 

3. A luxation ; a joint put out. Pe 
To DisLO'DGE. v. &@. {dis and lodge.] "OI 
1. To remove from a place, Wangs, 
2. To remove from an habitation. : Park 
3. To drive an enemy from a (tation, 2 
4. To remove an army to other quaiters, 2 


70 Dis robo E. V. u. To go away to auother 
DisLO'YAL. à. [dea al, French.) 

1. Not ti ue to alle giance; taithicis ; falſe to a ſoverei n. NI 
2. D:ſbunelt; pertidious. | N 


South, 
place. Miu, 


; | aer. 
3. Not true to the marriage bed, Stat N 
4. Fall: 1n love; not conltant, /pcart, 


Dis LO'YALLY, 6, { from difloyal,] Not FaithFally; wir 
. ooedieNtUy . | | 3 Ros (3.08 
DisLO'YALTY. /. {from difloyal.] 


1. Wait of infidetiy to ti ered, , | 
1 t I 1d | iy tu Tie lovere fs K. Char 4. 


2. Wam of fidcity en love. |  Shakeſnuy 
He WD. © * 1 P ec. 
DISMAL. a. { dies nalus, Lat. au evil day.] r 

dic; htrid; uncomtortable; unhappy. Decay if Þ * 
Dr „ d, Hornibly;. lorrowfall: ieh 
SMALLY. ad. Horribly; lorrowtully, 


Drsm ALNESS. J. [trum diu] Hortor; forrow, 
To DisMA'NTL t. V.a.[ars and mantle.) p 
1. Io thiuw vii a Wiels; 10 trip. 


| "eg 4 | a Walk 
7 v» | V $ { 5 3 a eqs 1 v 
14 DISNMLA'Y. v. a. \Hmazar, vpaniſh.] To teirity ; 19 
Micourege;z to alflighi - | Rater 
Drs%a'r. J. [Ai, Spanith.] Fall of courage; tertur 
| telt; dctertiun ut mind, | | | Milten 
DiSMaYEtDNESS . {from m .] Dejecdion of cose: 
d1:pritedngt 3 | | 15 
Anpancdncis.“ | dice 
DISME. Fr [French] A tenth ; the tenth part; tte. 
is Dis ur MBER, V 4. [ ang neut er.] Jo duide mem. 
be: om meniber; 10 Cub pieces, : Por 
To DISN1'SS 5 8 ewiſt, 
0 Dise. v. à. [/m4ys, Latin. To lend away; ig 
_ give (cave ot departure; e diicard, DT 6 
Diss. [trom diſmfio, Latin. ] 
I. Llipaichz act of lending away: 
2. Au nowwurable diſcharge tiom any office, 
3. Deprivation; obligation to leave any put or place 
1% DISMOR'TGAGE. v. a. [dis aud morigvge. ) Io ndern 
trom mortgage, 2 „ Howel, 
To DisMO'UNT, v. a. [dementer, French.) 
i. Lo throw ett an horte.“ . Saliſptare. 
2. Lo throw from any elevation. SY 


Dod. 
, Shai, 


3. To thiow a cannon from its carriage, © Kills 
"To-DISMO'UNT. v. .f. . 
I. iloalght from an horſe, Aer. 


2. To deſcend from an clevation. 15 

IE. Cdis and raturaijſe.) Ty 
alienate; to make alien. | 3 
DiSNA'TURED. a, [dis and nature.] Unnatural; wanting 
natulal tenderneſs, | © Shakyprare, 


1. Violation of lawful commands or prohibition; bre-ch of 


du y 40 luperiois. Stalin fert. 
2. Inconipliance. | 22 Blackmore, 
DIiSOBE'DiENT, 4. [dis and obedient.) Not oblivant of 

lawiul authority. | Kings, 


To DisOBE'Y. wv. a. [dis and obey.) To break commanvs 
or tranigiets. prohehitons. Denham. 
 DisoBLica' tion. J. [45 and obligation.] Offence; caui 
of diigult. : | | ©, Clarenditie 

To DISOBLIGE, v. a. |dis and oblige. ] To tad; to 
dilyult; to give uitence to, '.-..- © Clarendon. 
DiSOBLI GING. partiictynl a, {from diſoblige.] Diguitig; 
Gupieahlng; oftci live, Government of the Long. 


UF OIFEN IVE Indie, WhLOu ailcnion to plcaſe, 
D1$OBLI GINGNESS, J. {trum diſcoliging. | Offenfivenehs; 
_ Teadinels to difrutt, | £7 3 

eut of the prope 
orhu. e „ 
Dis ox DER. /. [difordre, French. 
I. Want of regular dilponiuen uiegularity 5 confubon. 
2. Tumult; dilkurbance; bultle. TIA allt. 
3. Negiect of rule; irregulatity. 2 Pope. 
4. Bleach of laws; violation ot Randing inſtitution. %. 
5. Breach of 1aut regularity in the ammal &conomy nch 
caules health; ticencts ; diſtemper. Led. 
6. Dilcompoine of nad, Tp 
To DisO'RDER. w. a. [is and order.] To throw into cof- 
tullon; to contuund ; to diltutb; to ruffle; to make bckj 
to diſcontpote; to diſturb the mind. 
DiSO'RDERED, a. | trom diſcrder.] Diſorderly; irregular 
vicious; loole; debauched, Saite. 
DisokKbrREDN ESS Itregularity; wantoforder; co.tuucrs 
' Dis0'RDERLY. 4. | tom diſorder.] Contuicd , nance 
dicalz irregular; tumultuous; lawlels; conuary 10 l; 
1n0idinate;z Vicious, | 
D1z0'R&DERLY. ad. [from dijorder.] | 
I. Winout ive „ WHAOUT inctuod; regularly; conſuſedly. 
2. Without law ; inordinately, Tibeſſalmau. 
Diso K DIN ATE. a. [dis and ordinate.] Not living by the 
rules ot vutue, Mius. 
DisokRDbixaTELx. ad. Igordinately; vicioully. 1 
DisokIEN TAI Eb. ad. {dis and orient.] Turned from! 
cult; turned from the igt directions en 
Toa DISG WN. v. a. [dis and 6wn.}] 
1. 10 deny; not to aliuw, | Dey 
2. To abrogate; to renounce, : 8 
To DISPA ND. v. a. [Aan Latin.] To diſplo) 
ſpread abroad. Aal. 
Dis pA N SON. V [from diſpanſus, Latin. ] The act of d. 


playing; aiitubon; dilatation, 


| To DISF ARAGE. wv. a. (trom diſpar, Latin-] 


1. To match w.cquaily ; to anjure by union with ſomething 
 mifetiour in excellence. f ales 
2. To mjore by a compariſon with ſomething of lels — 
3. To ticat with contempt; to mock; to flout. 


4. To bing 1eqroach uten; to be the caule ot WW 


BAC OE ies a at bod ani 


uw «Le; 
lidar), 

tytlic, 
mem. 
Kult. 
Nay; (9 


Har. 
Aula. 
Shak. 
I«derin 
Howl, 


ſpeare, 
Kells, 
111, 
1 To 


wanting 
cut. 


rech of 
mh Pets 
Khmres 
Vvant of 

Kings, 
mmands 
Denham. 
e; caule 
artndotis 
cad; o 
arendan, 
guſting; 
Tonga. 
uu 


eneh; 
e proper 


fu bon. 
„j allet. 
Pope. 
u. Wa. 
iy ch 
7 Licits 


into cons 
Jake Beck; 


irregular; 
ik & fear . 
-040uleDs 
immetho- 


y to law 


nf oſedly. 
— 
by! 
ib its, 
| from the 
Harri: 
Dru. 
Ju gt ' 
(play; © 
at of die 


* 

(ometbing 

leſs value 
ita 


0 


5 Reproac 
I 


4% Disra RK. V. A. [dis and park.] To throw open a 


Disti v. /. [trom the verb.] An cxlubition of any thing 


DIS 


& AGEMENT. /. [from diſparage. _ EN 

* union, £ — wit e infe. 

* lence. Eſtrange. 
noe exert Matching an heir in marriage under his or her 

$1 ee, or againſt decency. _ | Sidney. 

4 h; diſgrace z indignity. Wotton. 
$PARAGER. J. One that diſgraces. ; 
<PARATES. /- {diſparata, Latin.) Things ſo unlike 
"ok they cannot be com ared with each other. ; 
nts BY . [from diſpar, 1 Inequality ; differ - 

—_ in degree either of rank or excellence; diſſimilitude; 
unlikenels. . 


D , 
. to ſet at large without incloſure. ee 
7 des v. 4. [dis and part; diſpertior, Latin. To 
"divide in two; to leparate; to break. ier. 
DisPa'sS10N. /. Ldis and paſſion.) Freedom from mental 


turbation. | Tem le. 
DisPA'SSIONATE. 4. from dis and paſſionate.] Cool; 
calm; moderate; temperate, Clarendon. 


To DiSPEL. . 4. { dijpello, Latin.] To drive by ſcatter- 
ing; to diſſipate. Locke. 
MSPEXCE. ( (diſpenſe, Fr.] Expence; coſt ; charge. 
4% DISPE'ND. v. a. [diſpendo, Latin.] To 7 to 
e. ry 3 enſer. 
RAKE: . [from diſpenſe.] The place where medi- 
eines are diſpenſed, , ON a Garth, 
DisPENSA'TION. / [from diſpenſatio, Latin.] Diſtribu- 
tion; the act of dealing out any thing; the dealing of God 
with his creatures; method of providence z an exemption 
from fome la. | a HY 
DISPENSA'TOR. /. [Latin.] One employed in dealing out 
any thing; a diſtributer. 1 . Bacon. 
Dispe'NSATORY. J. [from diſpenſe.) A book in which 
the compoſition of medicines is delcribed and directed, a 


f barmacopeia. : | Hammond. 
Ty DispE NSE. v. a. [diſpenſer, French. 8 
1. To deal out; to diſtribute, | Decay of Piety. 


2. To make up a medicine. . 7 : 
3. To DISPENSE with. To excuſe; to grant diſpenſation 
for; to ſuſpend from operation. Raleigh. 
DISPE/NSE. /. { trom the verb.] Diſpenſation ; exemption. 
Dises'xSER, [trom diſpenſe.) One that diſpenſes; a dit- 
tributer. | Spratt. 


To DisProPLE. v. 4. [dis and people.] To W "6%, | 
| I: Pope. 


to empty ot people. : | | 
Dispe'OPLER. J [from diſperple.) A depopulator. Gay. 
4% DispfRKGE. w. a. [diſpergo, Latin.] To ſprinkle. 
Jo DISPERSE. wv. a. { diſperſus, Latin.] To ſcatter; to 
drive to diſterent parts; to diſlipate. „„ 
DiSPERSEDLY, 4d. {from diſperſed.J In a diſperſed 
manner, EE | | i loo ter. 
D1sPE'RSEDNESS. /. {from diſperſe] The ſtate of being 
duperled; thinneis; ſcatteredneſs. | | | 
Dispk'asER. /. [from diſperſe.] A ſcatterer; a ſpreader, 
DisrpERSs1ON. /. {from diſperfio, Latin. ] The act of ſcat- 
tering or ſpreading z the ſtate of being ſcattered. | 
To DISPIRIT. v. a. {dis and /pirit.] | 1 
1. To diſcourage; to deject; to depreſs; to damp. Claren. 
2. To oppreſs the conſtitution of the body. Collier. 
DisPIRITEDNESS. /. [from d irit.] Want of vigour. 

To DisPLA'CE. v. 4. [dis and place.] To put out of place; 
to put out of any ſtate, condition, or dignity ; to ditorder, 
DisPLA'CENCY. J. [diſplicentia, Latin. ] Incivility; dif- 
obligation; diſgutt ; any thing unpleaſing. i 
To DiSPLA'NT. wv. a. [dis and plant.] To remove a plant; 
to drive a people from the place in which they have fixed. 
Di3PLANTA'TION, /. The removal of a plant; the ejection ' 

Len: age 5 
To DISPLAY. v. 4. [ deſployer, Fr.] To ſpread wide; to 
exhibit to the fight or mind; to carve; to cut up; to talk 
without reſtraint ; to let out oſtentatiouſly to view. 


to view. | _  Speetator. 
DiSPLEASANCE. ,. [from diſpleaſe.] Anger; diſcontent. 
D1sPLE'ASANT., a, Unpleating; offentive. Glanwille, 
To DiSPLE'ASE. v. a. | dis and pleaſe.) To offend; to 
make angry; to ditgult; to raiſe averſion. 
DispLEASINGNESS. /. [from diſpleaſing.] Offenſivenels 
quality of offending. Locke. 
DispLEASURE. 2 3 diſpleaſe.] Unealineſs ; pain re- 
ceixed; offence; pain given; anger; indignation; ſtate 
of diſgrace. VV | 
To DISPLE'ASURE, v. 4. To diſpleaſez not to gain fa- 
vour, 55 Bacon. 
To DISPLO'DE. v. a. [difplodo, Latin. ] To diſperſe with 
a loud noiſe; to vent with violence. 
DiseLo's10N, /. [from diſploſus, Latin.] The act of dil- 
ploding ; a ſudden burit with noite. © 1 
Disro Cr. /. {dis and port.] Play; ſport; paſtime. 
Disro RT. wv. a. (from the noun.] To divert. Shak, 
To Disro KT. v. n. To play; to to toy; to wanton. Pope. 
Disro'saL. /. {from diſpoſe} The act of diſpoling or re- 
gulatiug any ching; regulation; diſtribution; the power 
- 3 the right of beſtowing; government; 
onduct. | Lg 


T5 DISPO'SE. v. a. [diſpoſer, French. ] 


1. Toemploy to various purpoles; to diffuſe. Prior. 
2. Jo give; to place; to beitow. ©. -: Spratt. 
* Jo turn to any particular end or conſequence. Dryden. 
1 To adapt; to torm tor any purpoſe, Spenſer. 
5 To frame the mind. Ps Smalridge. 


b. To regulate z to adjuſt. Dry . 
7. To DisposE of... 0 apply to any purpoſe ; to transfer 
do an perion | 5 Swift. 
. ToDispost of. To put into the hands of another. Tatil. 
9 ToDispose of, To give away. Waller. 
* To Disposs of. 'To employ to any end. Bacon. 
i To DisPost of. To place in any condition, Dryden. 
2 To DiSPOSE of. To put away by any means. Burnet. 
5 Fo sk. v. n. To bargain; to make terms. Shakeſp. 
15PO SE, 1. [from the verd.] 5 
polal; diftribution; act of government; diſpoſition ; catt 


of behaviour; caſt of mind ; inclination. 


5PO'SER, / [tromdiſpoſe.} Diſtributer; giver; beſtower; 
een. regulator; one who gives to .. wood, he pleaſes. 

nad: . 0. „ [from diſpojito, Latin.] Order; me— 
BD... e ui on; natural fitneſs; quality; tendency to 

mol ct or ſtate; temper of mind; affection of kindnels or 
we, predominant inclination, 

ITIVE. a. I hat which ies dif ; 5 
= rao at which implies diſpoſal of 1 x 
Duron v. ad. [from diſpoſitive.] Diſtributively. 

N J. The lord of that ſign in which the 


To Dispossk's f | 
D. a. [dis and pofſeſs.} To put out of poſ- 
dase to deprive; rr rv ne] Topetout of pg 


Addiſon. 


RAISE, v. a. : | 
3 
mendation. = * {from diſpraiſe.) Unworthy of com- 


WLENGLY, 4d. With blame. 


+ 


To marry any one to another of inferior condition. | 


DisrROO“RTION ABLE. &. 


DisrROORTIOSABLENESS. /. Unſuitabſeneſs to ſome- 


Disruraxr. / L from diſpute; diſputans, _ A con- 
7 


. The ſkill of controverſy; àrgumentation. 
2. Controverſy; argumental conteſt. 


| DisPU'TER. /. A controvertiſt; one given to argument. 
 D1iSQUALIFICA'TION. J. That which diſqualifies. Spec. 


| DisQureET. 4. Unquiet; uneaſy; reſtleſs. 
To PiSQUYET. wv. 4. To diſturb; to make unealy; to fret; 


DisqQurETNESS. ,. Uncaſineſs; reſtleſſneſs; anxiety, 
ddiſon. 1 


putative enquity, 


| DisREGA'kD. /. Slight notice; neglect. 
To DISREGARD. v. 4. To light; to contemn. 


DisRESFECT. . [dis and reſpect.] Incivility; want of re- 


Milton. | 


| To DISSA'TISFY. v. a. [dis and ſatisfy.] To diſcontent ; 


* | | 
| To DIS'SEIZE. v. a. [diffaiſer, French.] To diipoſſeſs; 


ower z management; di- 


Shakeſpeare. ö 


To D18PRE'aD, v. a. [dis and ſpread.] To ſpread differ- 
ent ways. | | Pope. 
D1sPRO'FIT. %%. Loſs; damage, | 
DisPRO'oe. / Le. and proof.) Confutation; conviction of 
errour or falſehood. Atterbury. 
To DISPRO'PERTY. v. 4. To diſpoſſeſs. | 
DISPROPO'RTION. /. Unſuitableneſs in quantity of one 
thing to another; want of ſymmetry. Denham. 
To DisPROPO'RTION. v. 4. To Aach; to join things 
unſuitable. | Suckling. 
Unſuitable in quantity or 


quality. Suckling. Smalridge. 


thing elle. 


. ad, Unſuitably; not ſymmetri- 
cally. | 


DisPROPO'RTIONAL. a. Diſproportionable; unſymmetri- 
cal; ill adapted. 882 FOES 


DISPROPO'RTIONALLY. ad. Unſuitably with reſpe& to 
quantity or value, 


D1SPROPO'RTIONATE. 4. Unſymmetrical; unſuitable to 
| lomething elle. | Ray. 


DISPEOPO'KTIONATBLY: ad. Unſuitably ; unſymmetri- 
cally. | | 


vas. 5: - 


To DiSPRO'VE. v. a. [dis and prove.) To confute an 
aſſertion; to convict of errour or falſehood; to convict a 
practice of errour. . 
Dis ROVER /, [from . ed. One that confutes. 
D1SPU'NISHABLE, a. Wihout penal reſtraint. Swift. 
DISPU' TABLE, a. 1 diſpute.] Liable to conteſt; con- 
trovertible; lawful to be conteſted. | WE 


trovertiſt; an rk, a rcaſoner. 
DI'SPUTANT. a. I engaged in controveriy. 
DISPUTA'TION. J. [from diſputatio, Latin. | 


ectator. 


Sidney. 
D1sPUTA'TIOUS, à. [from diſpute.] Inclined to ditpute; 
cavilling. 3 ; Addiſon. | 
Dispu'TAY1VE. a. [from diſpute.] Diſpoſed to debate, 
To DISPU'TE. v. a. [diſputo, Latin.] To contend by ar- 
gument; to debate; to controvert. Tillotſon. 
o DisPU'TE. v. a. To contend for; to oppoſe; to queſ- 


Bentley, 


tion; to diſcuſs; to conſider, 5 
DisPU'TE. /. Conteſt; controverſy, == 
D1isSPUTELESS. a. Undiſputed ;z uncontrovertible. 


To DISQUALIFY. v. a. [dis and qualify.) To make unfit; 
to ditable by ſome natural or legal impediment ; to deprive. 

ot a right or claim by ſome poſitive reſtriction, Saviyt. 

To DiSQUA'NTITY. v. a. To leſſen. | 


DisQur1tT. /. Unealinels ; reſtleſſneſs; vexation anxiety. 
Shakeſpeare, 


4 


to vex. . „ 
DiSQUIETER. / A diſturber; a harraſſer. 
D1SQUIETLY, ad. Without reſt; anxiouſly. Shakeſpeare. 


Roſcommon. 


DISQUIETUDE. /. Uneafineſs; anxiety, 
DisqQuis1'T10N. J [diſquifitio, Latin.] Examination; dil- 

VE | Arbuthnot. 
To DISK AN K. F. a. To degrade from his rank. 


| Spratt. 
DISREGA'RDFUL.. a. Negligent; contemptuous. | 
DIiSREGARDFULLY. ad. Contemptuoully. | 
DisRE'LISH. /. [dis and reliſb.] Bad tatte; nauſcouſnels 
diſlike; ſqucamiſhneſs. | 5 + 
To DISRE'LISH. v. a. [from the noun. ] To infect with an 
unpleaſant taſte; to want a talle of. = OE 


4 


honour. | Taylor. 
DisREPU'TE.Ff. [dis and repute.] Ill character ; diſhonour; 


want of reputation, 


verence; rudencts, - | Clarendon. 
D1isRESPE'CTFUL. a. Irreverent; uncivil. „„ 
DiSRESPECTFULLY. ad. Irreverently. Addiſon. 


To DISRO BE. v. a. To undreſs ; to uncover, 
DisRVU'PT1ON. . [dijruptio, Latin.) The act of breaking 
aſunder; a breach; rent. Ray. Blackmore. 
Dis$ATISFA'CTION. 40 { dis and ſatigfaction.] The ſtate of 
being diſlatisfied; diſcontent, |  Regers. 
DisSATISFACTORINESS. /. [from d:fatisfafory.] Inabi- 
lity to give content. 5 
DiSSATISFA'CTORY. &. [from difſatisfy.] Unable to give 
content. | | 
to diſpleale. | > CME: 
To DISSE'CT. v. a. [diſſeco, Latin.J] To cut in pieces; to 
divide and examine minutely, as an anatomilt. | 
Diss E'CTIOR. /. [diſſectio, Latin.) The act of ſeparating 
the parts of animal bodies; anatomy. Glanwille. 


to deprive. 2 5 Locke, 
Diss E“IsIx. /. {from difaifir, French.] An unlawtul dis- 

poſſeſſing a man of his land. | Convel. 
D1sSE'1zOR. .. (from diſeize.] He that diſpoſſeſſes another. 
To DiSSE MBLE. v. a | diſ/imulo, Latin.] | . 
1. To hide under falſe appearance; to pretend that not to be 


which really is. Hayward. 
2. To pretend that to be which is not. _ Prior. 
To DiSSE'MBLE. v. #. To play the hypocrite, Rowe. 


DisSE'MBLER. . [from diſſemble.] An hypocrite; a man 
who conceals his true diſpoſition. Kaleigb. 
Diss EusLIxN CLT. ad. With diſſimulation; e 
To DISSE'MINATE. v. a. { diſſemino, Latin. } To ſcatter 
as ſeed; to ſpread every way. ; Atterbury. 
Di$SEMINA'TION. fe [difſeminato, Latin.] He that ſcat- 
ters: a ſpreader. | Decay of Piety. 
DISSENSION. / [difen/io, Latin.} Diſagreement; ſtrife; 
centention; breach of union. 8 Knolle. 
Diss EN slious, a. Diſpoſed to diſcord; contentious, 
To DISSENT. v. n. ¶ diſſentio, Latin.] 
1. To diſagree in opinion. _ 
2. To ditter ; to be of a contrary nature. Hooker. 
D1issE'NT. /. {from the verb.] Diſagreement ; difference of 
opinion; declaration of difference of upinion. Bentley. 
DisSENTA'NEOUS. . [from diſſent.] Diſagreeable; in- 
conſiſtent; contrary. | ee | 
Diss ENTER. /. (from diſſent.] h 
1. One that dilagrees, or declares his diſagreement from an 
opinion, | Lecke. 
2. — who for whatever reaſon, refuſs the communion of 
the Engliſh church. 
Diss ER TATION. . ¶diſſertatio, Latin.] A diſcourſe, 
To Diss E RVE. v. a. [ dis and ſerue.] Jo do injury to; to 
mischief; to harm. | Clarendon. 
DissE'RVICE. . [dens e ry; miſchief. Collier. 
Dr1S$SE'RVICEABLE. a. Injurious; miſchievous. 
Dr1sSE'R VICEABLENESS., /. Injury; harm; hurt. 
To DiSSE'TTLE. v. a. To unſet 
bliſhed ſtate, 


Addiſon. 


Norris. 
to put out of the eſta- 


| Drs$1DENCE. /. [ ds 


DISPROPO'RTIONATENESS, 7 Unſuitableneſs in bulk or 


7 DISSOLVE. v. a. { difolvo, Latin. )] 


bauchery. | 


DISREPUTA'TION. /. [dis and reputation. Diſgrace; ail- | 


Witton. | 


DIS 


break; to divide; to ſeparate; to diſunite, . 


„Latin. ] Diſcord ; diſagreement. 
Drs81'LIENCE, J. [ diffilio, Latin.} The act of ſtarting 


aſunder. 


ing in two. Boyle. 
DissTMILAR. 4. [dis and fimilay.) Unlike; heterogeneous. 
D1sS$IMILA'RITY. J. [from diffimular.} Unlikenels; dit- 

imilitude, heyne. 
D1sSSIMILITUDE. /. Unlikeneſs; want of reſemblance. 
DiSS$iMULA'TION: /; [ diffimulatio, Latin. ] The act of diſ- 

ſembling; hypocriſy, | | South. 
Dr'sSS1PABLE. g. [from diſipate.] Eaſily ſcattered. Bacon. 
To DI'SSIPATE. v. a. [ diipatus, Latin.) 
1. To ſcatter every way; to ditperte, | 


2. Lo ſcatter the attention, Savage s Life. 


5 To ſpend a fortune. London. 
ISSIPA'TION, / [dif/ipatio, Latin.}] 

1. The act of el a , Hale. 
2. The ſtate of being diſperſed. Milton. 
3. Scattered attention. f Swift. 


To DisSO'CIATE. v. a. [difocio, Latin,] To ſeparate; to 
diſunite; to part, D. 
DissoLVABLE. a. {from ol ve. ] Capable of diffolution. 
Dr's80LUBLE. a. [ d:folubilis, Lawn. ] Capable of ſeparation 
of one part from another, | Mood ward. 
D1s$0LUBI'LITY. f. {from difoluble.} Liableneſs to ſutter 
a diſunion of parts. | . Hale 


1. To diltroy the form of any thing by diſunitin the parts, 
as by heat or moiſture. 5 | oodaward. 


2. Lo break; to diſunite, in any manner. 2 Peter. 
3. To looſe; to break the ties of any thing. . Milton. © 
4. Jo ſeparate perſons unit. £ W | 
5. Jo break up aſſemblies. Bacon. 
6. To ſolve; to clear. | Damel. 
7. To break an enchantment. Milton. 
8. Lo be relaxed by pleaſure. Dryden. 


to melt away in pleature. | | | — 
DissoLVENF. a. | trom difſelve.] Having the power of dif - 
lolving or melting. | | Ray. 
D1s30'LVENT. /. That which has the power of diſuniting 
the parts of any thingg. 
Dis80'LVER. / That which has the power of diſſolving. 
ſolution 5 ale. 
DI'SSOLUTE. a. [ diſſulutus, Latin. ] Looſe; wanton; un- 
reſtrained; luxurious; dedbauched. Hayward. Rogers. 
Dr's$0LUTELY, ad, [tiom difſolute. Looſely; in de- 


DrssolurEN Ess. / [from diſſolule.] Looſeneſs; laxity of 
manners; debauchery. „„ Locke. 

D1s:0LU'T10N. % [ dielutio, Latin. 3 

1. The act of liquetying by heat or moiſture. 

2. The itate of being liquefiec. - 

3. The ſtate of melting away. 7 | 

4. Deſtruction of any thing by the ſeparation of its parts. 

5. The ſubſtance formed by diflolving any bod 8 


. 


elements. Raleigh. 
5, nne, | Heller. 
8. Breach of any thing compatted,  _ . - Southe ©. 
9. Phe act of breakivg up an allembly. „ 
10. Looſeneſs of manners. „„ eee, 
DISSONANCE. /. [ diſſonance, French.] A mixture f 
-harſh, unharmontous ſounds. Milton, _ 
Dr's80NANT. a. [difſonans, Latin. i | 
1. Harſh; unharmonious Thomſon. 
2. Incongruous; diſagreeing. Hatecwill. 


Jo DISSUA PDE. v. a. (4 uadeo, Latin.) 
1. Ta dehort; to divert by reaſon or —— any 
WW VV 

2. To repreſent any thing as unfit, 


| Milton. 
Dis8VA'DER, f. { from d:juade.] He that diſſuades. | 


Diss uASION. . a of reaſon Cim- Y 
| 13 , 000 
' DissUA'SLVE. a. [from difſuade.] Dehortatory; tending to 


portunity againit any thing; dehortation. 


deter. | 
off trom any purpole , overnment of the Tongue. 
DissY'LLABLE-«f. i 
Dr'sTAFF. /. L[dipxæp, Saxon. ] 15 
1. The ſtaff from which the flax is drawn in ſpinning. 
2. It is uſed as an emblem of the female ſex. Howel, 
D1'sTAFF-THISTLE.f. A thiltle. 
To DiSTAIN. V. 4. 
blot z to fully with infamy. | | 
DISTANCE. /. [diftance, Fr. diſtantia, Latin.] _ 
1. Diftance is ſpace conſidered between any two beings. _ 
2. Remotenels in place. | Prior, 


The tpace kept between ws antagoniſts in fencing. ITS 
„% — 


Contrariety; . 
A ſpace marke 


J. 

3 on the courſe where horſes run. 
6. Space of tune. 85 1 e 

7. 

8. 

9. 


g 7 Prior. 
Remoteneſs in time. Smalridge. 
Ideal dis junction. Locle. 
Reſpect; diſtant behaviour. _ Dry.len. 
10 Retraction of kindneſs ; reſerve, 


| To DISTANCE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 8 
1. Lo place remotely; to throw off from the view, Dryder. 


2. To leave behind at a race the length of a diſtance. Gaz. 
D1'STANT. a. [ diflans, Latin. ] | | | 
1, Remote in place; not near. Pepe. 
2. Remote in time either paſt or future. 5 e 
3. Remote to a certain degree; as, ten miles d/Nant. 

4. Reſerved; fly. _ "Mg: . 

5. Not primary; not obvious. Addiſon. 
DisTASTE. . { dis and taſte.] | | 
1. Averlion of the palate z diſguſt. Bacon. 
2. Dillike ; unealinets. Bacon. 
3. Anger; alienation of affection. Bacon. 


To Dis TASTE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To fill the mouth 
with nauſcouſnets; to dillike; to luath; to offend; to 
diſguſt ; to vex ; to exaſperate. _ 


DisTA'STEFUL. a. [ diſtaſte and full. ] 


1. Nauſeous to the palate dilſgutting, | 

2. Offenſive z unpleaſing. | Dawies 
3. Malignant; malevolent. Brown. 
D1isTE'MPER. / {dis and temper. ] | 
1. A diſproportionate mixture of parts, 3 | 
2. A dileale; a malady. Suckling , 
3. Want of due temperature, . Raleigh, 
4. Bad conſtitution of the mind. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Want of balance between contraries. | Bacon. 
6. Depravity of inchmation. | K. Chartes, 
7. Tumultuous diforver. . Maler. 
8. Uncaſinels. | Shaleſpt are. 
To DisTE'MPER V. 4. [ais and temper.] To dilcale; to 


dilorder ; to diſturb 3 to rutile; to deltroy temper oi me- 

deration; to make diſaffetted. 5 
DisTEAurERATE. @. [dis and temperate.] Immoderate. 
D1sSTEMPERATURE, J. (tom ditemperate. } | 
1. Intemperateneſs; excets of heat oi cold, Abbot. 
2. Violent tumultuoulne!s ; outfagcoulnsts. 


4E —4 1 3. Paturbatioa 


7 DissB'vER. a. a. [dis and ſo ver.] To part in bs + By 2 
| l 


DissTLIENT. a. [ diffiliens, Latin.] starting aſynder; burſt- 


Mootlavard. | 


To Dis8O'LVE. v. n. To be melted ; to fall to nothing; 


Arbuthnof. 
D1s8$OLVIBLE. a. { trom difſolve.] Liable to periſh by dif- 


Wiſdom. 


_ Shakeſpeare... 


6. Death; the retolution of the body into its conſtituent _ 


Sbakeſpeare. 


D1ssva's1vEe. /. Dehortation; argument to turn the mind 


die and ovanaty, ] A word of two ſyllables. 


[dis and Alain. ] To tain; to tinge; to 


Milton. 


— Glanville. © 
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Cs. Perturbation of the mind. Shakeſpeare. 


4. Contuſion; commixture of extremes. Shakeſpeare. 
[5 DISTE/ND. v. 4. (diſtendo, Latin. ] To ſtretch out in 


_ breadth, | Thomſon. 
Dis r ENT. /. {from diſtend.] The ſpace through which any 
thing is (ſpread. EP, | Wotton. 
Dis r&nTION. J. fdiftentin, Latin. ] | 
1. The act of ſtretching in breadih. Arbuthnot. 
2. Breath ; {pace occupied. ' | 
z. The act of ſeparating one part from another. Wotton. 


Ty DiSTHRONYZE. v. &. { dis and throne.) To dethrone. 

Ds rich. / [A ichou, Latin.) A couplet; a couple of 
lunes; an epigram conlilting only of two verſes. Camden. 

To DIS TIL. v. x. {di/tillo, Latin.] To drop; to tall by 
drops; to low gently and filently ; to uſe a till, 

To Dis rt. w. 4. To let fall in drops; to force by fire 
through the veſlcls of diſtillation ; to draw by diſtillation, 

Dis'rVi,LA'TION. f. { diftiiatio, Latin, ] 

1. The act of dropping, or talling in drops. 

2. The act of pouring out in drops. 

3. That which falls in drops. 


4. The act of diſtilling oy fire. Newton. 
5. The ſubſtance drawn by the ſtill. ; Ra ors nat 
 P1STILLATORY. a. [from diſtil.] belonging to diſtillation. 


DisriLLEGS. /. [from diſtil./ 

1. One who praCtifes the trade of diſtilling. 

2. One who makes pernicious inflammatory ſpirits. | 

D1iSTIULMENT. /. [from diffi. ] That which 1s drawn by 
diſtillation. . 5 Shakeſpeare, 

DISTINCT. a. { difiin#tus, Latin.] ; 


Boyle. 


DIV 


Drs rnav's TfULNESS, 


of confidence. | 


To DIS'TU'RB. v. a. [diturbo, low Latin.] 


Dis TV'RBANCE. /. [from diflurb:] Perplexityz interruption 
of tranquillity; confuſion ; diſorder; tumult; violation of 


ace. | 
Dis TU'RBER, "droge diſturb.] A violater of peace; he that 
cauſes tumults ; he that cauſes perturbation of mind. 
To DISTU'RN. v. a. [dis and turn. ] To turn off, Daniel. 
DiSVALUA'TION. /. [dis and valuation.) Diſgrace; dimi- 
nution of reputation, | Bacon. 
To DISVA'LUE. v. a. [dis and value.] To undervalue. 
To DISVE'LOP. v. 4. [ developer, French. ] To uncover. 
Dis u' N ION. /. [dis and union] Separation; disjunCtion 
breach of concord. | 
To DISUNITE, v. a. [dis and unite.] To ſeparate; to di- 
vide; to part friends, | | 
To DisUNITE. v. x. [dis and unite.] To fall aſunder to 
become ſeparate. E South. 
Dis u NIT Y. J. [dis and unity.] A ſtate of actual ſeparation. 
Dis v's Ac. /. [dis and v/age.] The gradual ceſlation of 
uſe or cuſtom. by Hooker. 
Dis v'sk. 6 (dis and ne.] Ceſſation of uſe ; want of prac- 
_ rice; ceſlation ot cuſtom. 8 
To Dis u'sE. v. a. {dis and wſe.] To ceaſe to make uſe of; 
| to ditaccuſtom. | den. 


6 Dry 
1. Ditferent ; not the lame. W To Disvo'ucu. . a. ¶ dis and vou h.] To deſtroy the cre- 
2. Separate; not conjunct. Til, 5 5h dit of; to contradict, © Shakeſpeare. 
4. Clear; unconfuled, Milton. DisWI'TTED. à. [dis and 4vit.] Deprived of the wits ; mad; 
4. Spotted; variegated. Milton, . diſtracted. . | Ft dee 
5, Marked out; ipeciſed. Ailton. Dre. 15 Licht, Dutch. ] A ditty; a poem. Spe nſer. 
IsTTNCTION. /. { diftindtio, Latin.] | DITCH. / dic, Saxon.] | | By 

1. Note of Difference. 8 | 1. A trench cut in the ground uſually between fields. 
2. Honourable note of ſuperiority. 2. Any long narrow receptacle of water. Bacon. 
3. That by wh:ch one (litters from another. Locke, | 3. The moat with which a town is ſurrounded, Knolls, 


4 Vrcterence or neglect in compuriton with tomething elite. 
5. Separation of complex notions — 
6. Diviſion into dittercat parts. 8 

7. Notation of difference between things ſeemingly the 


ditcrunination, Norris. | DITHYRAMBICK, / [dithyrambus, Latin.) A ſong in ho- 
8. Diſcernment; judgment. | | 1 nour of Bacchus f any poem written with wildneis. 
Dis ri NC TIivE. 4. {trom HHinct. 5 9 DT TAN DEK. / Pepperwort. i „ 
x os itt T differc 5 DIT AN. . C dict Lati An herb 
1. That which makcs diſtinetion or difference, Pepe. /. (diclumnus, Latin.] An herb. | 
2. Having the power to dittinguith; judicious, Brown. ) DITTED. a. [trom ditty.] Sung; adapted to muſick. _ 


DisSTINCTIVELT. d. In right onſer; not confuſedly. - 


DisTINCTLY, ad. { trom dſHlinct.] Not confuſedly; plainly; 


clearly. . 3 | 

Disrrücrxkss. /. { from diflinet J 

1. Nice obſervation of the ditterence between things. 
obſerved. | 


To DISTI'NGUISH. wv. a. [diflinguo, Latin] 


1. To note the diverſity of things. _ | | diviſion of opinions. 5 | 
2. To ſeparate from athers by tome mark of honour. Prior. | 0 DIVE. v. n. [ dippan, Saxon.] 5 
3. To divide by notes of diverſity. Burnet. 1. To fink voluntarily under water. Dryden. 
4. To know one from another by any marx, MWatts. | 2+ Jo go under water in ſearch of any thing, Raleigh. 
5. Todiſcern critically ; to judge. Fpyaleſpeare. 3- Jo go deep into any queſtion or ſcience, Dawes. 
6. To conſtitute difference; to ſpecificate. Locle. +: To immerge into any buſinels or condition, £ Shakefp. 
7. To make known or eminent. To Dive. wv. a. To explore by diving. Denham. 


To D1sT1'NGUISH. . n. To make diſtin&tion to 
ſhew the difference. 61 
 DisT1NGUISHABLE. a. {from diſtinguiſb.] 


1. Capable of being diſtinguiſhed. Hale. | 3: He that enters deep into knowledge or ſtudy. Wotton. 
| 1 Werthe of — e . er- : Swift. | To DIVE RGE<. v. x. [divergo, Latin.) To tend various 


D1sT1I'NGUISHED. part. a. Eminent; ex 
D1sTiI'NGUISHER. /. { from diſtinguiſh.) 


1. A judicious obſerver 


thing from another. 8 D1'vERs. a. [diverjus, Latin.] Several; lud, more 
2. He that ſeparates one thing from another by proper marks than one. 5 Mbitgifte. 
ofdiverity.. oe nh . Broaun. DIVERSE. a. [diverſus, Latin. ] Difference from another; 
Dis rTNGUISsUHAnLY. ad. With diſtinction. Pope. | different from itſelt; multiform; in different directions. 
Distris uisuuEN T. fo Diſtinction; oblervation of dif- DIVERSIFICATION. J. ¶ from diver/ify.} The act of chang- | 
tel ence. n | Graunt mg torms or qualities; variation; variegation; variety ot |. 


Jo DISTORT. wv. a. [diftortus, Latin.) 


1. To writhe; to twiſt ; to deform by irregular motions. 


2. Toputout of the true direction or poſture. Tillotſon 1. Jo make dittercnt from another; to diltinguiſh, Al liſon. 
3. To wreſt from the true meaning. Peacham. 5 I 9 make different trom itlelt; to variegate. Suiney. 
DisTO'RTION. / {difortio, Latin.] Irregular motion by | PLYE RSION, JS. [from divert.) 


which the face is writhed, or the parts ditordered, 


Aſtraugbt. abbey Latin. ] 
1. To pull different ways at once, 
2. To ſeparate; to divide. | 

3. To turn trom a lingle direction towards various points. 


4. To fill the mind with contrary confiderations; to . 
ce. 

Ae! Madly; frantickly. 
tract. ] The tate of being 


6. To make mad. 
 P1STRA'CTEDLY. ac. { from 
- .* DiSTRA'CTEDNESS. /. | from 
däiſtracted; madness. 2 
DisTRACT1ION. T [diſiractio, Latin.] 


1. Tendency to different parts. Fßbateſeare. | + To turn off from any direction or courſe. Loc te. 
2. Confuſion; ſtate in which the attention is called different | 2+ Lo draw forces to a different part. Daa iss. 
ways: . Dryer, | 3. To withdraw the mind. Philips. 
3. Perturbation of mind. | "Tather. 4. To pleaſe; to exhilarate, Sahl. 
4. Madneſs; tranticknets; Joſs of the wits. Aeterbury.] 5: To tubvert; to deſtroy, : Shak fpeare. 
«. Diſturbance; tumult cauied by difference of ſentiments. IVERTER, /. [from the verb.] Any thing that diverts or 
To DIS TRAIN. wv. a. {trom diftringo, Latin.] To ie. alleviates, Walton. 


To DiISTRA'IN. v. . To make ſeigure. 
DisrRATN ER. . tom an.] He that ſcizes. 
DtSTRAINT. iam dijiram.) Serzure. 
DisTRA'UGHT. part. g. {from dijtratt. ] 
DISTRE'SS. { 4/tr;fe, French. 

1. TheaQ of making a legal ſeirure. 


2. Compulſion, by which a man is atſured to appear in court, 


or pay a debt, Ae 
3. The thing ſeized by law. 
4. Calamity; mitery; mistortune. 


to a tezure;z to harrats; to make mücrable. 


Di3T&E'SSFUL. 4. {d:fires and full.) Miſerable; full of 


trouble; full of mulery. 


f Hope. 
To DISTRIBUTE. v. a. [ diſtribuo, Latin.] To divide a- 


mong more than two; to deal out. S enſer 


| e 
DisrxinUTION. / [diftributio, Lat.] The act of dinribut- 


ing or dealing out to others; act of giv ng in charity. 
D1i3TR!BUTIVE. a. (from diHribute.] 


juſtice. Dry. 
DisSTRIBUTIVELY.ad.[ from difliributive. By diſtribution 
{ingly ; particularly, | 
Dis T NIC T. / (diſtrictus, Latin.] 


1. The circuit within which a man may be compelled to ap- 


pea Lance, 


Shakeſpeare. | 
Dryden. 


lame; 


Ray, 
2. Such diſcrimination of things as makes them ealy to be 


9 ie lg 


find or 
_ Child, 


; one that accurately diſcerns one | 


Prior. 
Jo DISTRA'CT. v. a. fart. paſt. diſtracted; anciently | 


| Shakeſpeare. 


Marvel. 


Diltracted. Claren. 


Shakejpeare. 
Jo DisTRESS. v. 4 {from the noun. ] To proiccute by law 


bat which 13 em- 
ployed in alſigning to others their portion; as, trons eng 
en 


4. Ditch is uſed, in compoſition, of any thing worthleſs. Shak. 

To Dirch. v. a. To make a ditch. Sai. 
D1iTCH-DELIVERED. a. Brought forth in a ditch. Shak. 
DiTCUHER. |. [from ditch.) One who digs ditches, Swift. 


TTT. ch, Bach.) A 
DivAN. /. [An Arabick word.] 
princesz any council aſſembled. | 
7 DivVA'RICATE. v. . [divaricatus, Latin.) To be parted 
into two; to become forked. — --. Woodevard. 
To DIVARICATE, v. 4. To divide into two; to make 
_ torked. 3 55 8 - Grew. 
D1vaRICA'T1ION. /. [divaricatio, Latin. ] Partition in two 


. to be ſung; a ſong. 
he council ot the oriental 


Dri'veR. /. [trom dive. _ . 
1. One that ſinks voluntarily under water. 2 
2. One that goes under water in ſearch of treaſure, Woodw. 


ways from one point, Newton. 


various parts from one point. 


forms; multitormity; change; alteration, 
To DIVERSIFY. wv. g. [diverſifier, French. ] 


2. The cauſe b 
courſe or oth: Or | | 
4. 1 amulement ; ſomething that unbends the mind. 
4. {1 
from ſome deſign, by threatening or attacking a dittant part. 
DivERSITY. /. dee French; from diverjites, Latin. ] 
Difference; ditlimilitude 
of being; not identity; variegation. 
DYVERSELY. ad. (from 1 8 ] 
rently; variouſly; in ditterent directions, 
To DIVERTY. v. a. [diverto, Latin. 


To DIVERTISE. v. a. [divertiſer, French. ] To pleatr 
to exhilarate; to divert, | | Drydn. 
| DIVE'RTISEMENT. . { divertifſement, French. ] Diveruon; 
delight; pleaſure. Government % tue Teugue. 
Diek RTIVE. a. {from divert. ] Recreative; amulive, 
To DIVE'ST. v. a. {divefter, French. ] To ſtrip; to make 
naked. | Denham. 
Divet'STURE. / {from a 8. The act of putting oft, 
D1iviDaBLE. 4. (from divide. } Separate; different; parted, 
DiviDaNt. a. | trom divide. | Different 
To DIVIDE. v. a. [divids, Latin, } 
1. To part one whole into Gditterent pieces. Kings. Locke, 
2. Toſcparate; to keep apart; to ſtand as a partition between, 
3. To ditunite by diſcord. | uke, 
4. To deal out; to give in ſhares. Licke, 
. | 5. To teparate intellectually; to diſtinguiſh. 


j leparate. Shak. 


DrvipE xb. . [trom divido, Latin.) 
i. A ſhare; the part allotted in a divihon. 


un Decay of Piety. 
2. Dividend is the number given to be 


parted or divided. 


. DivroxR. /. [from diwide.} 
2. That which parts any thing into pieces. _ Digby. 
| 2. A diſtributer; he who deals out to each his ſhare. Lute. 


3. A dituniter. | 
4. A particular kind of compaſſes. 


| Saby. 
Div1DUAL, a. {[dividus, Latin. Divided; ſharcd or par- 


2. Circuit of authority; province, Addiſon. | - ticipated in common with others. 3 Milton. 
3. Region; country; territory. Blackmore. Divix A TION. / (di vinatio, Latin. ] Prediction or tore- 


To Dis r Rus r. V. a. 
dence; not to trutt. 


fidence ; ſuſpicion, 


Divrnv'sTFUL. . (Aru and full. } Apt to diſtruſt; ſu- 
ſpieions; not confident 3 ditfident; dithident ot bimlelf; 


d morous. N 
Diers ust rurr v. 4. In a diſtruſtful manner. 


[dis and truſt.] To regard with difh- 
. Wiſdom. 
D13r&v'sT. % { from the verb.] Lois of credit; lots of con- 


n pron things. 


Hooker. 
DIVINE. a. {divinus, Latin.} 


1. Partaking ot the nature of God, Dryd-n, 
2. Procceding from God not natural; not human. Hooker. 
3. Excellent in a ſupreme degree. Davies. 
4. Preſageful 1 preſcient. Milton. 


Drvi'xE. . 7 f th 
man ; a man (killed in divinity ; à theologian, 


. The ſtate of being diſtruſtſul; want 


| godhead, 


4. Celestial being. RE” 
| 5. The (cience of divine things; theology. 


fe. 


DivE'RGENT. a. [from divergens, Latin.) Tending to 


1. The act of turning any thing off from it's courſe. Bacon. Þ 
which any thing is turned from its proper 
Denhem. 


n war. ] The act or purpoſe of drawing the enemy off 


; unhikenels; variety; diltinction | 


In different ways ; ditfo- 


To DivrpkE. v. 2. To part; to ſunder; to break friendſhip. 


minitter of the goſpel; a prieſt; a clergy - 


D 0 D 


To Divrut. v. 4. Luise, Latin. To foretet ; 40 fir 


know. 


1. To perplex; to diſquict. | Collier. | ſages 3 to conje dure; to guels, 

2. To confound ; to put into irregular motions. DiviNELY. ad. (from divine: } By the agency or inf 

3. To interrupt; to hinder. | 2 of God , excellently ; in the fuprème degree; in nee 
4. To turn off from any direction. Milton. |, noting a deity. 9 = AMWner.. 


DivixENEss. /. [from divine.} Divinity; particines: 
the divine nature; excellence J the apron n 
DivI SER. . [from diuine.] | 
1. One that profeſſes divination, 
things by ſupernatural means. 
5 Conjecturer; gueſſer. | 
IVINERESS. , [from diviner.)} A teſs, 
Divinity. J. [divinite, French Aeiln Latin.“ 
1. Participation of the nature and excellence of God ; dein; 
*26% 1 


Stillimg fle: 
the Cauſe of cauſe- 
Pris, 


B rown, 


2. The Deity; the ſupreme "PP F 
CRC... Ws 


h . 
Shakepour 
Shakeſpeare, 
of being di. 


6. Something lupernatural, 

DIVISIBLE. a. { diwijibilis, Latin.] Capable 

vided into parts; feparably. | 

DivistILIT V. /. {divijibilite, French.) The quality of ads 
mitting diviion.“ | A: | | Claxxul⸗ 

Divri's1BLExBss. J [from divifble.] Divilibility; ems. 

rability.“ | | TT 


2. The tate of being divided. 


3. That by which any thing is kept apart; partition, 


4. The part which is ſeparated from the reſt h. dividing, 
5. Ditunion; ditcord ; difference. Decay of tet), 
6. One of the parts into which a diſcourſe is diſtubütel. Hf 
7. Space between theqotes ot muſick; juit time. Shateſþ 
8. Dutinctior. SP Endl. 
9. Un arithmetick. ] The ſeparation or parting of any nam. 
ber or quantity given, into any parts atligued, Cocker, 
10. Subdtvmon; diſtinction of the genus into ſpecies. 
Divis0R. /. {divifor, Latin,] The number given, by 
which the dividen:! is divided. 
DIYVORCE, J [ diworce, French.) 
huſband and wife; ſeparation; diſumon; the tentence by 
which a marriage 15 diflulvec? the cauſe of any penal l.. 
paration. EEE, | | 
To DivO'kCE. v. a. [from the noun.] To leparite x hut. 
band or wife from the other; to force alunder; 46 lepaiue 
by violence; to leparate trom another; to take away, 
DP1VOR«EMENT. . {from divorce.] Divorce teparation 
of marriage. 7 Deutertucmj. 
Divo CEA. . [from divorce.) The perſon or caulewhich 
produces diverce or ſeparation. Drummand, 
DiuR Krick 6% Ude? Having the power tu provoke 
urine. | Artutigct, 
Divx RAL, a. [ diurnus, Latin. } Relating to the day; du. 
(tituting the day; pertormed in a day; daily; quotivian, 
DIURNAL . [dwurnal, French, ] A journal; a day-buok, 
DIU'RNALLY. ad. from diurnal.} Daily; every day. Jet, 
Diuru'xxNrr v. . {diuturnitas, Latin, ] Length of duration. 
To DIVULGE. vv. a. {divulgo, Latin.} To pablih; » 


make publick ; to proclaim. 


DivU'LsiON. /. {ivuiſc,. Latin] The act of plucking 


__ „ Ros © 
To D1ZEN. v. a. {from dight.] To dreſs to deck, in cuts 
tempt. . . 


Diz ZAR D. / {from dizzy] A blockhead; a fool. 
DIZ ZIX Ess. J { trom dixxy. ] Giddineſs. 
DFZZY. a. [dip Saxon. ] Giddy; vertiginous; caubng 
 _giddinels ; thoughtleſs. 
To D1zzY. v. a. To whirl round; to make giddy. Sal. 
To DO. vv. a. preter. did; part. patl. done. ( don, dx; 
| doen, Dutch. ] To practiſe or att any thing good oi bad; 
to perform; toatchieve; to execute; to diſcharge z to cad; 
to tiantact z to produce any effect to another; to have fe- 
courſe to; to practiſe as the laſt etfort; to pei form fer ibe 


way of intercourſe or dealing; to gain a point; to cet 
by influence; to make any thing what it is not; to uh 
to end; to conclude; to ſettle, This phraſe, achat t 00 
e, tignities how to beſtow; what to make ule of; wit 
courte to take; how to employ z which way to get ride, 
Ty Do. wv. u. Lo act or behave in any manner well of 1 
to make an end; to concludez to ceale to be concerned 
with ; ty ceaſe to care abont; tô fare; to be with regard 
to ticcneſs or health zus, n do yer? Jo ſueceed; to tul- 


petition of the verb; as, Ill come ; but I do ni, £? 
away ;z that is, if I come not,—Do is a word of vehement 
command, or car nett requelt; as, help me, do; make bots 
do.—To Do is ; ut beture verbs ſoinctimes expletivelys 
4 do love, or, 1 love; I did love, or, I loved; lomeine 
emphatically ; as, 1 do hate him, but will not xrong huts 
lometimes by way ot, oppoſition; as, I did (ove hun, 648 
cru him u«W. | 3 3 
DO'CIBLE. a. [Hocilis, Latin. ] Tractable; docile; eaſy to 
be taught. | Wo Mutes. 
Do'CIBLENESS. /; [from docible} Teachablenels 2 
Do CILE. a, [docihis, Latin. ] Teachable; cally wh; 


tractable. = | * 
DocilLir v. 1 [ Acilité, Fr. from daocilitas, Latin.) Ates 
to be taught; readineſs to leurn. res 


DOCK. F. { vocca, Saxon. ] An herb. BY 
Dock. /, Ine ttump of the tat which remains after decke. 
Dock. J [As ſome imagine, of Joie, ] A pat * 
water is let in or out at pleaſure, where ihips acute 
laid up. Ke 
To Dock. wv. a. [from dee, a tail.} To cut off 3 ww 
cut any thing thort; to cut off part of 4 reckons 5 


lay the ſhip in a dock. : of 
Doexkr. 1 A direction tied upon goods; à ſummatz 
larger writing. | ken the 
DOCTOR. /. [tor, Latin.] One that has taten 
higheſt degrees in the tacultics of divinity, law, or phy 1 
In tome univertities they have doctors of mulck, . le 
killed in any profeilion; aphytician z one who unde 
the cure of diteaſes; any abie or learned man. — 
To DOCTOR. wv. a. (from the nun. J Io phyfck; Her. 
Do'CTORAL. a, {dectoralis, Latin. ] Rclaling te Wes 
ot a doctor. | | 
Doc rox ALL. ad. [from dotoral 
Do CTOR>SHIP. / {trom decter.} | on CON. 
DocrkTN AL. &. | dfrina, Latin, ] Containing 
pertaining to the act or means of teaching. of doce 
DocTrRINALLY. ad. [from d:cfrine.] Iu the ferm bo. 
trine; politively. | 
Do'CTRINE. / { dotrina, 


In manner of ad. 


e rank of 2 dots: ; 


Latin.] The principles of of 
tions of any lect or matter ; the art ot teachings 


Do'cumExT. / {documentum, Lain. ] Patti: 
1. Preccpt ; intttuction; direction, q.-:ally dogws* 
2. Precept in an all ſenſe; @ piecept magiſternuy => 


- ical, Government of 10 "9. 
DO'DDER. /. {zonteren, 10 ſhoot up, Duich. . 5 
lingular plant, when it firtt ſhoots from the! * 
little roots, which p erce the earth near the n. about 
plants; but the capullaments ſoon after cls 5 yu, 


To Divi'xE. win. To utter prognolti cation; w (2 | 


or the art of revenling oecuj , 


Divison. J [divifo, Latin.) Dole. 
1. 'The act of dividing any thing into parts. 2 Era, 


the legal ſeparation of 


Divu'LGER. /: { from divulge.) A publiſher, X. Charles. 


Clarcillt. 


benefit ot another; to exert; to put forth; to manage by 


fill a purpote.—To Do is uſed foi any verb to ſave the 16+. 


jetting 
Ae 
4 Ti [7 
I De 
F It iS \ 
the dog 
J Dos. 
112ably 
DoG-TE 
ginde! 
DoG-TR 
orutal 
Do c- 
Do GRE! 
Do GBA 
the lap 
0GCH 
Do 0A 
KA TU 
Dobo s. 
ſtrate 
Do GELS! 
Do G FL? 
Do GGE! 
m rec 
Oel 
OE! 
ennels 
Do cok! 
VO 0E! 
Ng 
Do oors 
V03HE / 
„cos. 
Docno! 
Docks“ 
dogs. 
V0'CLO! 
on dog 
OM. 
dog. 
Dog a” 
Docu“ 
Docu 
poltive 
GMA! 
bels; 1 
Docu 
teacher 
N Doc; 


Any t 
* Provif 
E 
from 
Do: E 


x. Belonging to the houſe ; not relating to things pu 
2. Private; not open. 


3. Inhabiting the houſe z not wild. 
4+ Not foreign; inteſtine. 


» th, " . - 
DOM 
theiſtalks of the plant, It hey, 17 


f . 
fom dedder.] Overgrown with dodder. 
dand yore. ] Angie of twelve ſides. 


Dow 


4. Too. fold; of two kinds. | Dryden, 


Hooker. | . Two in number. | Davies. 
ddiſon. | 6. Having twice the effect or influence, Shakgpeare. 
care. 7. Deceittul;z acting two parts. Shakeſpeard. 


To DOME'STICATE. v. a. [from domgflick.)} To make do- | DOU'BLE-PLEA. /. That in which the defendant —.— for 


meſtick; to withdraw from the publick. 
To Do Mir. v. a. To tame. 
Do'mix ANT. 4s [ dominant, F 


| nat The tweltth part. 
g-] | 


| with tergiverſation. 


a.| himſelf two ſeveral matters, whereof either is ſufficient to 
| _ efte&t his deſire in debarring the plaintiff, | 


rench.] Predominant ; pre- Do'UBLE-BITING: 4. Biting or cutting on either ſide, 


hiding ; aſcendant. 
fiding ; aſcendant. 
To DOMINATE. v. 4. [ 


as another approaches. : lt 
aft and looſe ; to raiſe expectations and diſap- 


Do'UBLE-BUTTONED. a. [ double and buttoned. } Having 
two rows of buttons. * | 


„Latin. ] To — Do'UBLE-DEALER, /. A deceitful, ſubtle, inſidious fellow 


nate; to prevail over the reſt, 

DomMixA'TION. /. [dominatio, Latin.} 

1. Power; dominion. 

2. Pyranny; infolent authority. 
One highly exalted in power; u 
O'MINATIVE. a. 

DOMINATOR. V Latin. ] The 

To DOMINE'ER. v. . [ dominor, 

ſolence; to {well ; to act without controul. 

DourNicAL. a. { dominicalts, La 
the Lord's day, or Sunday. 

Domr'N10N. /. | domimum, Latin. ] 

t. Sovereign authority; unlimited power. 

2. Right ot poſlethon or uſe, without bein 

3. Territory; region; diſtrict. 

4. Predominance; aſcendant. 

5. An order of angels. 

DON. f. {dominus, Latin. 


|. {daythen, Dutch. ] A doitken or little doi 
- The name of à fiſh. 55 Shakeſpeare. 
The na . 5 wo 

eat hat | L * | * 
A feat; what one has to do from dominate. } Imperious ; inſolent. 


N atin.] To rule with in 
buſy, or valiant perſon. 

y performs or practiſes, 
third perſon trom do. tor doth. 


] The Spaniſh title 


To Do. v. a. [To do o To put on. | 
Do'nakyY. 7. [ donarium, 


h. | TOE 

| e various in his ſpecies. 

| or Caniculo, riting and 
k the ſun during the dog-days. 
kful name for a man. 

Dogs; to throw away. 70 go to 
dettroved, or devourcd, 
t leveral {pecics, as the dog fox, 


tiv.] A thing given to ſacred 


[ denatio, Latin, } 

1. The at&t.of giving any thing. 8 
2. The grant by which any thing is given. 
DoxATIVE. . [ donatif, French. Wm 
1. Agitt; a largeſs; a prefent. 
[In law.] A benefice merely gi 
patron to a man, without the ordinary. 


[tis uled as the male o 
To hunt as a dog, infidiouſly, and j 


Pos J. The teeth in the human head ven and collatec 


« | _ one who ſays one thing and thinks another. L' Effrange. 
Do'UBLE-DEALING. /. Artificez diſſimulation; low or 


wicked cunning. Pope. 
To DO'VBLE-DIE. v. 4. To die twice over, Dryden. 
Do'UBLE-HEADED. @. Having the flowers growing one to 
another. | Mortimer, 
To DO'UBLE-LOCK. v. a. [double and loc.] To ſhut the 
lock twice. Tatler. 


Do'UBLE-MINDED, a. Deceitful; inſidious. 
Dou'BLE-SHINING. 4. Shining with double luſtre, Sidney. 
Do'VBLE-TONGUED. à. Deceitful z giving contrary ac- 
counts ot the lame thing. | Du aden. 
To DO'UBLE. v. g. e 3 
1. T o enlarge e by addition ot the ſame quantity. 
2. Jo contain twice the quantity. | Dryden, 
3. Lo repeat; to add. 5 1 Dryden. 
4. Lo add one to another in the ſame order or parallel. Exod. 
8. To told. J Prior. 
6. To pals round a headland. I Kl!nollet. 
To DOUBLE. v. 2. 5 5 
1. To grow to twice the quantity. „„ IJ 
2 To enlarge the ſtake to twice the ſum in play, Dryden. 
1. To wind or turn in running. | 1 acon. 
+. To play tricks; to ute tleights, | „ 
Do'vBLE. /. I'wice the quantity or number; ſtrong beer 
1 of twice the common ſtrength; à trick; a ſhift; anartifice, 
Do'UBLENESS. J (from won The {tate of being double, 
Do'UBLER. /. [trom aouble.] He that doubles any thing. 


Coxvel, | DO'UBLET. /. | trom double. ] The inner garment of a manz | 


Done. part. pay. ot the verb To ds. ID | 
DoNE. interject. The word by which a wager is concluded; 
| _ when a wager 1s offered, he th: 
Do'xJoN. f. {now dungeon.) 
tower of the caltle, in which priſoner 
Do'xoR. /. A giver; a beſtower. 
Do'oDLE. /. A trifler; an idler. 


Io Doo. v. a. [veman, Saxon. 


ad trick.) An ill turn; 5 
and bane.) An herb. | 


J. Cornelian cherry. 


J. (dog and briar.] The. 


OY it accepts it lays dere. | 
Po'c-paxt- K Le 3 The higheit and itrongeſt 
briar that bears 


Cheap as dogs meat. 
bos pavs. . (dog and days.) Ihe days in which the dog- 
and lets with the tun. | 4 | ee hg TEAS ; 8 
Italian. } The title of the chict 2. To condemn to any puniſhment ; to ſentence. 
| 3. To pronounce condemnation u y . 
4. To command judicioutly or authoritatively. Shakeſpeare, 
To deſtine; to command by uncont 
00M. /. [vom, Saxon. ] 
1. Judicial ſentence; jud 
2+ The great and final ju 


Dov6t. J. (dodge, Ita 
irate o, Venice and Genca 


.] A ſhark. 
mm 4g | roulable authority. 
z morole ; ill-hu- | 

Hudib 


[trom dog.) Sul 
ie dogged. 
036EDNESS. /. [from dagge 

kennels, . 
Docork. / A ſmall 
Do'cGeREL. a. Vile; defpi 
oosREL. / Mean, delpic 
DoGoorsn, a. [from dog.] C 
None AA TED. a. [dog and heart.] 


and bole. A vile habitation. 
dog and kennel.) A little hut or ho 


do: * 8 5 

JvcLoves. . [dog and louſe.] An inſect that harbours 

90 /. LLatin.] Eſtabliſhed principle; ſettled no- 
Dryden 


Sullenly; gloumily. 
] Gloom of mind; ſul- } 7 ndemnat | 
| ey ers I. Determination declared. 
5. The ſtate to which one 
6. Ruin; deſtruction. 
Do'omsDaY. . [doom 


ſhip with one maſt. 
deſpicablez mean. 
able, worthleſs verſes. 


and day.] The day of final an 
urriſn; brutal. 


 verſal judgment z the laſt, the great day; the day of ſen- 
tence or condemnation. __ 1 hb 1 
Do'omspay-Book. /. {doomſday and book.] A book made 
by order of William the Con 
ot the kingdom were regiſtere 
DOOR. /. (don, Saxon. } 

1. The gate of a houte 3 that w 
2. In familiar language, a houſe, 


ueror, in which the eſtate 


4. Paſſage; avenue; means of appr 2 A 
5. Out of Doors. No more to be found; fairly ſet away. 


a. {from dogma.} Authoritative j; ma- | 
* Boy e DooR of any one. Imputable; chargeable 


-  giſterial; ee a 
Deu A TICALLVY. a a [from pL Y Magi 5 . 8 
. {feom dogmatical.} Magiſterial- 


7. Next Doos to. 
Jour and caſe.) The frame in 


DocuaTiICA'LNESS. Do'oRCASE. J 
neſs; mock authority. | 

DocuATisT. .  {dogmatifle, French.) A ma 
eicher z a bold advancer ot principles. 

. DOcMATTZ E. . u. ( 
o ach magilterially. 


DocusdTTZ ER. . from 


Do'oRKEEPER. . { 
keeps the entrance of a hohe. 

Do'qQueT. /. A paper containin 
Do'&MANT. a. [ dormant, French | 
polture; private; not public ; concealed; not divulged; 
leaning ; not per endicular. 5 
Dok MITORY- / 


vor and keeper] Porterz on 


g . M : 
e J Toa 1 1 ̃ ] Sleeping; ina flecping 
Jdogmatize.) An alle 


Do cro58: /; | dog and rofe.] The flower of the hip. Derb. 
og and//eep.} Pretended fleep. Addiſon. 
[ dog and meat.) Retuſcz vile ſtuff. Dryd 
g and ſtar.] The ſtar which giv 


dormitorium, Latin.] A place to fl:ep 
in ; a room with many beds: a burial place. N 

Do'R MOUSE. /. [dor mio and mouſe. 
e part of the winter in 
(from dorn, German, a thoru. 


A imall animal which 


] The name of a 
Docs rooTu. /. A plant. 25 3 | | 
A gen NICK. ,. [of Doornick, in 
cloth uted in Scotland for the table. 

To DoRR. v. a. {dor, ſtupid, Teutonick.} To d 


like that of a dog . Hu ws} Abo: otros 
Þ0 6900p. See CORNELIAN CHERRY. 
ſ. A species of woollen ttuif, to called 
tom the name of the firlt maker. 
Do1ncs. / (trom to do.] 2 
. Things done; events; tran 
Fats; actions, good or bad. 
. Behaviour ; conduct. ; 
dun; bultle; tumult, 
ketuny; merriment; £5. 
Butch.] A imall piece o 
trom deal, dælan, Saxon. ] 
W The aft of diſtribution or dealing. 

Aiy thing dealt out or diſtributed. 
money diſtributed in charity. 


b wp dolor, Lat.] Grief ; ſorrow; miſery. Shakeſpeare. 

rom the noun.] To deal; to diſtribute. 

and full } Sorrowful; expreſſing grief; 
grief; diſmal; impreſling ſorrow. 
from doleful.] In a doleful manner. 

J. (from deleful.} Sorrow; melancholy; 


VL:50ME, a. ſrom dole. 


J. A kind of flying inſect; the hedge- 
J. {from dorſum, 
Do'kSER. I ket or bag, one © 
a beaſt of burthen. 
| Dogs1'FEROUS. 

DorsrPAROUS. 

back; ulcd of pl 


the back.] A pannier; a bal- 
t which hangs on either ſide of 


a. [dorſam and fero, or pario, Latin.] 
Having the property of bearing on the 

| . ants that have the feeds on the back of their 
money. Shakeſp. 

e Do x ruRE. /. [ 
mitory; a place to ſleep in. 
Dos. /. LNcig.] 3 
1. So much of any medicine a 
2. As much of any thing as falls to a man's lot. | 
3. The utmoſt guantity of ſtrong liquor that a man can 


sis taken at one time. Quincy. 


To Dos k. wv. a. To proportion a medicine properly to the 


/. ({trom dorſel.] A pledget; a nodule or lump of 
[the ſecond perſon of do.] 
.. {from jot, a point.] A 
any place in writing. 

OT. v. n. [from t 


Melancholy; gloomy ; diſmal. {mall point or ſpot 
leſome. ] In a doleſome manner. | 
from doleſome. | Gloom; melancholy. he noun.] To make dots or ſpots. 
Do'tAGE. /, {trom dote.} Loſs of underſt 
: exceſſive fondneſs. 8 
{dotalis, Latin.] Relating to the portion of a 
woman; conſtituting her portion. Garth 
Do'TarD. /. {from 4 
his intelle&ts ; a tawichild. 
DoTa'T10N. /. [dotatio, Latin.) 
To DOTE. v. n. {doten, Dutch.) To ha 
aſſion; to be in love to extremity. 
o regard with exceſſive fondneſs. 
Do'teR. , (from dote.}- 
1. One whoſe underſtanding 
2. A man fondly, w | 
Do'TINGLY. ad. {from doting.} Fondly. 
Do'TTARD. /. A tree kept low by cutting, 
\Do'TTER&L: /. The name of a bird. 

Dov'BLE. a. { double, French.] 

1. Two of a fort; one correſponding to the other. 
containing the lame quantity repeated 
more than one in the ſame order or parallel; as, 


anding ; imbeci- 
N A Dutch and German coin 
alue, from about two ſhillings and ſixpence to 


4. [dolorificus, Latin.) That which cauſes 


A man whoſe age has 1 
K 7 
Lirom dolor, Latin.} Sorrowtul; dolefu 


The act of giving a dowry. 
- | ve the intellect un- 
J {dolor, Latin.] Grief; forrow ; lamentation ; 


8 
The name of a fiſh. 
eutonick ] A heavy ttupid fello 
| 8 


[from dole.} Stupid; mean; blockiſh, 
+ &. ¶ domabilis, atin. } 'Tameable. 
J. (dmaine, French.) Dominion; empire; 


paired bf age or 
is impaired by years; a dotard. 


y, and exceſſively in love. 


» French. ] A building; a houſe; a fabrick; 


2. Twice as much ; 


l 
K. 8 a. [domgfticus, Latin. ] 


the wailtcoatz two; a par. JA FED 
COUBLC'N. J. French. ] A Spaniſh coin containing the 
value ot two piltoles, 25 e es 8 
Do vBLY. ad. [trum double.) In twice the quantity; to 
twice the degree. SO REES 
To DOUBT. v. n, (donbter, French. | 
1. To queltion ; to be in uncertainty. - Tillotſon, © 
2. To qucſtion any event, tering the worſt. Shakeſd. Knolles, 
3. To tary to be apprehenſi ve. a 
4. Lo tilpect; to have ſuſpicion. Daniel. 
5. J heſitate; to be in ſuſpenſe. 105 Dryden. 
To Douer. v. a. To hold queſtionable z to think uncer= 
tain; to fear; to ſuſpect ; to diftrutt 
Povsr. //. (from the verb.] 


1. Uncertainty of mind; ſuſpenſe. | South, 

2. Quettion ; point unſettled. OY: Pope. 

3. Scruple; perplecity; irrefulution. _ Shakeſpeare. _ 
4. Uncertainty of condition, | Deuteronomy. © 
5. Suſpicion ; apprehenſion of ill. „ Oo 
6. Difficulty objected. . - Blackmore, 


Do'VuBTER. /. [from deut.] One who entertains ſcruples, 
Do'uBTFUL. a. [doubt and full J . 
1. Dubious; not ſetitled in opinion. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Ambiguous; not clear in its mtaning. „ 
3. That which is doubted; queſtionable; uncertain. 
4. Not ſecure; not without ſuſpicion. Hooker, 
Not confident; not without fear. Miles. 
Do unrl r. ad. ¶ from doubtful.) Dubioufly; irreto- 
lutely ; ambiguoully ; with uncertainty of meaning. 
Do'uBTFULNESS, a. [from dowbtjul.) Dubiouſneſs; ſuſ- 
penſe; inltability of opinion; ambiguity z uncertainty of 
meaning. 8 f | 3 py 1 
| Do'UBTINGLY. ad. [from doubt.] In a doubting manner; 
Ely: i: YH We 
Do'uBTLESS. a. {from doubt.) Without fear; without 


apprehention of danger. ___ Shakeſpeare. 
DovurTLESS. al. Without doubt z unqueſtionably. = 
Dovce'r. / [doucet, French. ] A cuſtard. Skinner. 


Do'vckes. /. A bird that dips in the water. 
DOVE. /. Llawo, old Teut. daub, German.] A wild 
pigeon; a pigeon. . 5 
Do'vecor. /. {ove and cot.] A ſmall building in which 
pigeons are bred and kept. Sbaleſpeare. 
Du'v EHOUSE. / {| dowe and houſe.] A houſe for pigeons, 
Do'verAiL. / { dove and tail.) A form of joining two bo- 
dies together, where that which is inſerted has the form of 
a wedge reverſed. „„ „ 
Doug. /, [vah, Saxon. ] 3 
1. The pate of bread or pics, yet unbakec. Dryden. 
2. My cake is Dod. My affair has miſcarried.  Shakeſps 
DOUGHBA'KED. a. [dough and baked.) Unfiniſhed ; not 
hardened to perfection; ſoft, _ „„ oY 
Do ud v. a. [vohmg, Saxon.] Brave; noble; illuiſtri- 
dous; eminent. FO, 8 Spenſer, 
Do'vcny. a. {from done.] Unfound ; ſoft; unhardened. 
To DOUSE. wv. a. To put over head ſuddenly in the water. 
Jo Dousk. v. A. To tall ſuddenly into the water. Hudib. 
Do'wacER. / {dovarriere, French. ] ns 428585 
1. A widow with a jointer. n Shakeſpeare. 
2. The title given to ladies who ſurvive their huſbands, 
Dow. , An awkward, ill drefled, inclegant woman. 
ENT be. : fe [douaire, French. e 
1. That which the wife bringeth to her huſband in marriage. 


2. That which the widow polleſles, . Bacon. 
3- The gifts of a huſband for a wife. e Gates * 
4. Endowment; gitt. | Dawes. 


| Do'WERED. 4. Portioned ; ſupplied with a portion. Shak. 
Do'WERLESs. a. [from dower.) Without a fortune, Shak. 


Do'wL as. .. A coarle kind ot linen. Shakeſp. 
Dow. . {dom Dani. 212 1 2 
1. Soft feathers. 00 ny "i 
2. Any thing that ſoothes or molifies. Southern. 


3. Soft wool, or tender hair. f Prior. 
4. The ſoft fibres of plants w hich wing the ſeeds. Bacon. 
Dowx. /. [vun, Saxon. |] A large open plain or valley. 

Down. prep. { avuna, Saxon. . 


1. Along a deſcent; from a higher place to a lower; contrary 


ta. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Towards the mouth of a tver, Anolles, 
Down, ad. Not up. * | 5 
1. On the ground. | | Milton. 
2. To the ground, | | 
3. Tending towards the ground. | 
4. Out of tight; below the horizon. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To a total maceration+- | : - Arbutbnot. 
6. Into diſgrace ; into declining reputation. South. 
„[p and down. | Here ani here. Eſulms. 
. inter ect. An exhortation to deſtruction or de moli- 


tion. f Shateſpeare. 
Down, {T» go.] To be digeſted; to be received. Locke. 
To DOWN. . @. {trom the particle.) To knock; to ſubs 
due; to conquer. | Sidney, 
DowncasT. a {down and caſt.] Bent down; directed to 
the ground. N Addiſon. 
Downrat: { { donvn and fell } Ruin; fall from a higher 

| tae; à body of wings talungi delftruction of fabricks, 
| Do'wSFALLEN. 
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Ne to; to conlider as the ſcope and ultimate — . 
a To _ ; © rike at with fury. en. 
el. % el e, ce 
7s. flaver; to let the ſpittle tall in drops. * G 
at 1 obe weak or tooliſh; to _ Su leſpaare. 
* the verb. | 
Ys ver- A hed rom the mouth. | Dryden. 
1. Nef; cot; a driveller. . Stdney. 


*% SY n "y 5 . 0 g 4 
. 3 „ [trem drivel. ] A fool; an ideot. 
) p * * f . 

V8} Pai beipl- ot drives 


$wwyt. 


Pai VER: . { trom drive.) g a | 
4 ion orinftrument who givesany SE 
K One who drives beaſts. e ot 
4 One who drives a carriage. | 2 *. 
I bR.2Zz LE. v. 4. [driſelen, German.] To ſhed in 
10 Song 


mall H dp. ; oy 3 
Yer2ZLE. 4. u. To fall in ſhort flow drops. 4 1. 
LY: a. { trom drizzle.) Shedding ſmall rain, Iry\ 
A drone; a lloggard. | 5 8 
"x wk b. 7 To work fluggiſhly and ſlowly. - 
DroLL. / [droler, Freneh. !! I: Ts 
1. One whole bufinets it is to raiſe mir th by petty N 
'; : ﬀ . 4 0 . 
8 + 5 ? lacing exhibited to raiſe wow 5 Toys. 
7, DROLL. v. . [drote, French.) To jeſt; poet 4 


butfoon. | : W 

, - { [fromdroll.] Idle jokes; buftoonery. 
3 5 g [dromedare, Iuuhvuu. A foit of camel 
p called from it's ſwittnels, becaule 1t 15 laid to travel a 
hundred miles a day. Canet. Kings. 


DaoxE. / {en en, Saxon. ] | Dry ; 
Aadiſon. 


1. The bee which 1 no honey. 
fluggard; an wer, N . 
: J er, or inſtrument of humming. 


E. &, u. To live in idleneis. Dryden. 
feen a. (from droxe. Idle fluggih. Dryden, 
4% DrOOP. wv. 7. [ droef, lorrow, Put 8 3 

1. To languiſh with lonmuwe 5 1 Sandys. 
1 To tunt ; to grow weak. Roſcommon. 


209. /. (dnoppa, many ED 5 
4" oe uf moiſture ; as much liquor as falls at once 
"when there 18 Not a continual {treamn. | Boyle. 


imonck hanging in the ear. DTS, ; Pope. | "Kt 5 a 
Daureattü n. J. Tgutta ſerend, Latin.] A diſeaſe 3 DRY. . keen Sab Tue 
ge producing blicdaels, es c s Ae. | 1+ Arid not getz not moiſt, Air 
tzon o Tos „ dene 2. Without rain. 5 5 ſon. 
% DROP. S. a. (dnoppan, Saxon. ] PE Not lucculent; not juicy. | Shakeſpeare. 
1, To pour in drops or ſingle globules. | W * Without tears, N | | Fi 75 gy 
Te let fall. 55 8 en. Thirity; athirſt. 5 aleſpeare. 
eee en the hand or the poſſeſſion. | . Jejunez barren; plain; unembelliſhed. = Ben Torn 
I "WT * . 2 Z a a . ere. f : | 3 
4 Ieinfer inchetliy, or by way of digreſſion. E nog 7 D ay. poo EE Ne 5 e : 
„ Tointermit he ceale, | UE ra "wh 1. To tree trom moiſture; to arefy ; to exſiccate. Bacon, 
Ie po a dependant, or companion, _- 448 - To 8 5 9 
Jo ſufler to vaniſh, or come to nothing. 5 3 . 4. To ſcorch with thirſt. . | 
3 to ſpeckle; to variegate. ton. 5: To drain; to exhauſt. A 2 : Phillips. | 
Dor. VM e | | To Da. v. u. Io grow dry; to loſe moiſture, _ 
. 15 mY ert or ſingle globules. _ 2111 Dar ER. /. ee dry.) That which has the qualiey of 11 
ee e eee 8 „ ſorbing molſture. 5 4 emple. 
+ To all wo come om a nee, len. Dar ante. 4. [dry and ge.] Without tears; without 
. | 5 7 | 8 » weent * . 
J 1 55 in death; to die ſuddenly. | Ds Deriy? ad. ¶ from dry.) Without moiſture ; coldly; fri- 
Jo die. 1.” 1 8 


5. To link into ſilence; to vaniſh; to come to nothing. 
. Jo come ge e EE | Spectator, 
e rom aro. ] 
. That which falls in drops. 
2, That which drops when the continuous ſtream ceaſes. 
Dro'PLET, /. A little drop. — Shakeſpeare, 
Dro'esTONE. /. Spar formed in the ſhape of drops. Mocd. 
Dro'eworT, J. A plant. 3 
Dao rs1C AL. a. {from dr.] Diſeaſed with a dropſy. 
Dio rstEp. a. from drop/y.] Diſeaſed with a aroply.. 
3 . [hydrops, Lacan. ] A collection of 

t ad : | : . ; 
Doss. // [vnop, Saxon. ] 3 
. The recrement or deſpumation of metals. 
1 Ruſt; incruſtation upon metal. : 
3 de leavings; ſweepings; feculence; corruption. 
biens. /- {from drofy.} 


Nuincy. 
Hooker. 


W55Y. a, [from def. ; 
1. Fullof ſcorious or recreinentitious parts. Davies. 
. Worthlels; foul; feculent. | Denne. 


Dorcukr. J. An idle wench; a fluggard 3 a drozzle. 85 


ROVE, / [from die.] 


i à body or number of catile. Hayavard. 
A number of ſheep driven. South. 
Þ Any collection of animals. _ Milton, 
+ Acrowd; a tumult. N Dryden. 
Doves, part, a. 1 drive.] Shakeſpeare. 
Dao VER. /. {from drove.} One that fats oxen tor fale, 
d dries them to the market, © Dryden. 
ROUGHT. . ( Dnuze de, Saxon, } 
. Dry weather; want ot rain. 8 SCandys. 
uſt; want of drink. Milton. 


POVCRTINESL. . [from droughty.), The ſtate of want- 
in. Wo | 


bro vcur r. a. [from dreught.} 


L Wanting rain; tultry. „ Fay. 

z, Thirtty dry with thirſt, | Philip y 

89 D. a. [duncman, Saxon. 

„4e luftocate in water. King Charles. 

Jo overs he;m in water, - | Knoles, 

: 2 overflow 3 to bury in an inundation, Dryden 
e * . * - : $ 


merge | Davies. 
4 de lele in tomething that overpowers or covers. 
„ow x. v. a. To be ſuffocated in waters. Aſcham. 

hag v. 4. [droeſen, Dutch.} To make heavy 


1 
2. /. [fromthe verb.) O 5 ; 
Mera, J. [from + ne employed in mean labour. 


ille, | DRUMMER, /. 


Donne. 


water in | 


Foulneſs; teculence; ruſt. 


Wotton. 


brot Milton. 
en h ſleep. 1110 
f z to grow heavy with ſleep, . ilton. 
Doe heavy, not cheorful. LY Shakeſpeare. 
10 Wen. / Sleepineſs; inclination to ſleep. Sper/er. 
ILY, ad, [from drowſe.} 
z g Py 3 heavily, Dr: den 
bios alx; idly; flochfully; lazily. Raleigb. 
nkss. /. {from roauſe.] 
L Id s heavinets with flecp. Crafſhaxv.. 
dio a:13; indolence; inactivity. Zacon. 
W sr. a. {from drowfe. | 
N Rare heavy with lieep; lethargick. Cleaweland. 
L Sue lulling; cauſing ſleep. Addiſon. 
A Dug dull. ; Aiterbury. 
* Ne 4. [druber, to kill, Daniſh.} To threſh; to 
Davy. fu | * Hudibras. 
Db Dom the verb.] A thump; a knock; a blow. 
law + V. i. [draghen, to carry, Dutch.] To la- 
Dune mean offices; to toil without honour or ignity. 


DUO 
t. A mean labourer, | 


2. The box out of which flour is thrown on roaſt meat. 
Daub ER. /. Mean labour; ignoble toil. 


led upon roaſt meat. 

Ds v'DGINGLY. ad. Laboriouſly; toilſomely. 

DRUG. / [drogue, French. a 

1. An ingredient uſed in phyſick; a medicinal ſimple. Smith. 

2. Any thing without worth or value; any thing of which no 
purchaler can be found. D 


King. 


F 0 
3. Adrudge. 7 0 Shakeſpeare. 
to DRUG. v. a. {from the noun. 
r. To ſeaſon with medicinal ingredients. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To tincture with ſomething offenſive. | ton, 


Drv'cGErT. /. Aflight kind of woollen tuff. Swift. 
Davos. / (from drug. ] One who ſells phyſical drugs, 
D&v'o8TEF./. ¶ from drug. J. One whoſellzphylical ſimples. 
Daub. /. [derio, oaks and bud, incantation. ] The prieſts 
and philoſophers of the ancient Britons. 
Dau. / [tromme, Daniſh.) 
1. An inſtrument ot military muſick. 
2. The tympanum of the ear. 
To DRUM. v. 2. 8 
1. To beat a drum; to beat a tune on a drum. 8 
2. To beat with a pulſatory motion. Duden. 
To D?U'MBBE, wv. . To drone; to be ſluggiſh. Shakeſp. 
Dau'urisn. /. The name of a fiſu. Woodward. 
D&uU'MMAJOR. /. [drum and major.) The chief drummer 

of a regiment. Cleaveland. 
Dru MMAKXER. , He who deals in drums. 

e whole office is to beat the drum. Gay. 

DRu'usricKx. /. [drum and flick.} The ſtick with which 

a drum is beaten, 5 ee 
DRUNK. a. { from drink.} 


DRU'NKENLY. ad. {from drunken.) In a drunken manner. 
DRU'NKENNESS. . {from drunten.  _ 

1. Intoxication with 
2. Habitual ebricty. 9 = atts. 
3. Intoxication, or inebriation of any kind; diſorder of the 


'ong liquor. 


gidly ; without affection Jcjunely z barrenly, 


. | DxY'NEss. /. [from dry. 


1. Want of moitture; ficcity. _ 


2. Want of ſucculence. CEOs, Shakeſpeare. 
3. Want of embelliſhment z want of pathos, Ben Jonſon. 
4. Want ot ſenlibility in devotion; avidity, _ Taylor. 


DRY'NUR5E. /. [dry and zur/e.} PR 
1 3 who brings up and feeds a child without the 
reaſt. h ? 
2 One who takes care of another. | 
To DRY NURSE. v. a. To feed without the breatt. Hud. 
DxY'sH0D. @. Without wet feet; without treading above 
the ſhoes in the water. Sidney. 


To DUB. wv. a. (dubban, Saxon. 4 
1. To make a man a knight, _ 1 
2. To confer any kind of dignity. 
Dus. /. {from the verb.] A blow; a knock. Hudibras. 
{ DUrIO'SITY. / (from dubious.] A thing doubtful. Brown. 
DU'BIOUS. 4. | PEE 


Du'niousNFss. /. Uncertainty ; doubtfulneſs. 


DU'BIT ABLE. a. {dubito, Latin.] Doubtful; uncertain; 


what may be doubted, 


DuBIiTA'T1ON. / [dubitatio, Latin.] The act of doubting; 


doubt. | 
DVv'cAL. a. Pertaining to a duke. | 


Southern, 
Dru'pcGinGBOX. /. The box out of which flour is ſprink- 


1. Intoxicated with ſtrong liquor; inebriated. Dryden. 

2. Drenched or ſaturated with moitture, Deuteronomy. 

D&RU'NKARD. /. [from drunk.} One given to exceſſive vie 
of itrong liquors. Ye +: v1, 

DRUNKEN. 4. {trom drunk.) 

1. Intoxicated with liquor; inebriated. Bacon. 

2. Given to habitual ebriety, _ 1 

3. Saturated with moiſture. Shakeſpeare. 

4. Done in a ſtate of inebriation. 2 a0 / t. 


Taylor. 


Sigl e | 
Dv'aL. a. [ dualis, Latin. ] Expreſſing the number ot two. 


Camden. 
(leawveland. 


_ Grew, : ] 


Dcr. /. [from dule.] A coin ruck by dukes ; in ſil- 
ver valued at about four ſhillings and ſixpence; in gold 


dvd 


| Dv/epitoNnRs from dag) aan dvAity. 


|DvcTrLiTY. /. { 


1. Quality of fuffering extenfior flexibility. _ . 
2 = Rafe — — IF he. eo 
Dou bokox. /. { dolch, Germ 4 | | 

1. A ſmall er. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Malice; ſuſſenneſs; ill will. 
DUE. a. Participle paſſive of owe. [d#, French. ] 
1, Owed; that which any one has a right to demand. 


2. Proper; fitz appropriate. Atterbury, 
. Exact Ne | 100 | 2 — 
VE, ad. [from the adjective.] Ex nicely; duly. 
Dus. /. (how the ade. l * N | 
1. That -w s to one; that which may be juſtly 
claimed. | Swi - | 
2. Roth juſt title, | 3 Milton. 
3. Whatever cuſtom or law requires to be done. det. 
4. Cuſtom; tribute, | Addiſon. 
To DUE. v. a. To pay 8s due. Shakeſpeare. 
a 6-2 * { duellum, Latin.] A combat between 2 a 
ngle g ts . . 
To DV EL. v. . [from the noun. ] To * ſingle combat. 
| To Du' ET. v. a. To attack or fight with fingly. Malton. 
Du'ELLER. / 1 duel.) A lingle combatant, 
Dv'ELL1sT. /. [from duel. K ES | 
1. A ſingle combatant. Sucking, 


2. One who profeſſes to live by rules of honour. L. Eftrange. 


DUELLO /. alan The duel the rule of duelling. 
DUENNA. J. {Spaniſh.} An old woman kept to guard a 
younger. | _ Arbulbnot. Pope. 
Dus. /. [deggia, to give ſuck, Ilandick.} A pap; a mp- 
ple; a teat. 5 va Creech. 
Dus. /. preterite and part-paf. of dig. Addiſon. 


DUKE. /. [duc, French; dux, Latin. ] One of the higheſt 
order ot nobility in England. 0 | ER 
 Du'xepoM. /. [from date. „ 5 
1. The ſcigniority or polleſſions of a duke. 5 
2. The title or quality of a duke. ey | 3 
| DU'LBRAINED. a. IAull and brain.] Stupid; doltiſh; fooliſh. © 


|Dvu'LCET. a. [dulcis, Latin. ] | 
\ 1. Sweet to the taſte; luſciousn. Milton. 
2. Sweet to the ear; harmonious, Shakeſpeare. 


DULCIFICA'TION. / [from dulciſy.] The act of ſweeten- 
ing z the act of freeing from aciduy, ſaltne(s, or acrimony. 
To DU'LCIFY. v. @. | dulcifier, French.] To ſweeten; to 
free from acidity, EE Wiſeman. 
Du'LciMER. /. { dolcimello, Italian. Stinner.] A mulical * 
Inſtrument played by ſtriking the braſs wire with little 
ſticks. 3 | Daniel. 
| To DU'LCORATE. v. a. {from dulcts, Latin.] Toſweet- 


en; to make leſs acrimonious. Bacon. 
Bacon. 


1 The act of ſweetening. | 
Du LuEAD. /. ¶ dull and bead.} A blockhead; a wretch 
5 Asch. 


fooliſh and ſtupid. 
Dvu'L1a. / Fore: An inferiour kind of adoration. 
DULL. à. [dꝛul, Welſh. ] Stupid; doltiſh ; blockiſh; un- 
apprehenſive; blunt; obtuſe; unready; awkward; hebe- | 
tated; not quick; ſad; melancholy; ſluggiſn; heavy; flow 
of motion; groſs; cloggy 3 viſe z not exhilarating; not de- 
| _lighttul; not bright; drowſy ; ſleepy. I, © 
To DuLL. v. 4 from the W ae To ſtupify; to infa- 
tuate; to blunt; to obtund; to ſadden; to make melan- 
choly; to hebetate; to weaken; to dampy to clog; to make 
weary or flow of motion; to ſully brightneis. Sa 
Du lx D. . [from dull. A blockhead; a dolt; a ſtupid 


tellow. | _ Shakeſpeare. 
Du'LLY. ad. [from dull. 6 bs 
2. Slowly ; fluggiſnhl y. 3 
3: Not vigaroully; not gailyy not brightly; not keenly; | 
obtuſely. e * REES 
Dvu'Ln89s. / [from dull, } J e 
1. Stupidity ; weakneſs of inte let; indocility, South. 
2. Want of quick perception. . Bacon, 
3- Drowlinels; inclination to ſleep. Shakeſpeare. 


4. Sluggitlinels of motion. 
5 Duaneſsz q(ꝙ)ſ) 8 | 
1 THF ad, (from due.) Properly; fitly ; regularly; ex- 

DUMB. a. [y, vume, Saxon. = | 


1. Mute; 2 of ſpeech. Hooker. 

2. Deprived of ſpeech  _ Dryden. 

3. Mute; not uſing wordss9 Roſcommon. 
. Silent ; refuſing to ſpeak. Dryden. 
U'MBLY. ad. from __ 7 ſilently, 

Du'MBNEss. /. {from dumb. „ | 

1. Incapacity to ſpeak. Vf. 

2. Omiſſion of ſpeech ; muteneſs. Shakeſpeare. 


3. Refuſal to ſpeak; ſilence. 


dubtus, Latin. ] 4 5 Dan. 
1. Doubting; not lettled in an opinion. | re Wed oof yt dint; bo v. a, [from dumb.] To * 7 Frag | 
2. Uncertam ; that of which the wuth is not fully known. DUMP. /; [from dom, ſtupi d, Dutch. j 7 a 
2 — ape: e dubious.) Uncertainly; — — 1. Sorrow ; melancholy; ſadneſs. Fudibras. 
- any determination, DE Mr oa tn Swift, | 2; Abſence of mind; reverie. Locke. 


Du'MPISH à. [from dump.] Sad; melancholy; ſorrow. _ 
ful. . | 5 1 Herbert. 
Du'MPLiNG. / {from dump, heavineſs.] A. ſort of pud- 
_ 5 e Dryden. 
Du, @. [vun, Saxon.]J | | 
1. A colour partaking of brown and black. Newtor. 
2. Dark; gloomy. Ek 3 
To DUN. v. a. 3 Saxon, to clamour.] To claim a 
debt with vehemence and importunity. 


i ili Swift, 
at nine ſhillings and ſixpence. Bacon. | import 
DOCK" kee df Bind.) a: | Dn. ſheom tho wk} A clearows porters and 
1. 83 Zer- Oath wo and tame, 9 5 Duxce. . A dullard; a dolt; a thickſkul. Stilling fleet. 
a. Innen. 23 Dung. /. [ dinez, Saxon. ] The excrement of animals uſed 
1. A oy of qu gry of fondneſs, _ Shake Me. to fatten ground. Wet” Frog 
4. nation ot the head. 5 5 Won. | To DUNG. v. a. To fatten with dung. Dryden. 
5. 3 thrown obliquely on the waters, called duke and | NOE. J. {from donjon.} A loſe priſon : generally | 
. 8. 3 Arbuthuot. | ſpoke of a priſon ſubterraneous. | Addijen, 

o DUCK. v. #. [from the noun, J den  Du'nGFORK. . {dung and for.] A fork to toſs out dung 
1. To dive under water as a duck, Spenſer. | from ſtables; | | Mortimer 
2. To drop the head, 6s 8 duck. Swift. | Dux HILL. ſ. [dung and bill.} | 
„ To bowlow; to cringe. Shakeſpeare. |, An heap or accumulation of dung, South, 
To Duck. v. a. To put under water. 2. Any mean or vile abode. ny Dryden, 
2 2 do J. [from duck, ] | 3. Any ſituation of meanneſs. 


2. A cringer. 


DUu'cx1xG-sTo0L. J A chair in which ſcolds are ted and 
: ret. 
(duck and lg.] Short legged. D 2 


put under water. 
DUCK-LEGGED. a. 
Du'CKLING. /. A young duck. 
DUu'CKMEAT. . 

waters. 
Ducko'y. /. Any means of enticing and enſnaring. 


inare. 


To DUCKO'Y. v. a. [miſtaken for decoy.} To der to a 


. rew. 
Ducks-roor. /. Black ſnake-root, or may-apple. — 
con. 


Du'cKwWEED. /. Duckmeat. 
Ducr. /. [ duclus, Latin. ] 
1. Guidance; direction. 


E. a. ths, Lain. ] 


ay. 
common plant growing in ſtanding 


paſage through which any thing is dufied ru. 
12. A e through which any. is con . th. 
DU. TIL 2 ; "A, Wang | 


| Sandys, 
| 4. A term of reproach for a man money born. Shakeſpeare, 
Pencz. a. Sprung from the dunghill; mean; low, _ 
Dun cv. &. Full of dung: mean; vile; baſe. Shakeſpeare, 
Du N GARD. /. [dung and yard.) The place of the dung- 
bill | 


il. * ortiimer. 
DuNNER. / One empl in ſoliciting petty debts. Spec. 
| vu] ir a. 22 decuplus, Latin.] Conſiſting 
of twelve; twelvefold. ä Arbulb not. 
Dupe. /. {dupe, French.] A credulous man; a man caſil 
tricked. ; | Dunciad. 
To DuPE. v. a. To trick; to cheat. | 
Dvu'PLE. a. (duplex, r one repeated. 
To DUPLICATE. v. a. [duplico, Latin. | 
1. To double; to enlarge by the repetition of the firſt num- 
der or quantity. | | Glanwille: 
2. To fold together, 


Pepe, 


"bl Dvu'PLICATE. /. Another correſpondentto the firſt; a ſecond 
1. Flexi 3 lia le * D . . * = . 4 G & 
2. Eaſy to bs Gown out into a length. . Dryden. e a Fan 


3. Tractable; obſequious; complying. 


Pbillp.. | 


DyPLICA'TiON. / [from duplicate] The 
| the act of folding together; a fold; a doubling. |} 


4 I—4 M Du FLICATURE, 


Durites vent. /. [from duplicatt.] A fold; any thing 
doubled. | | | Kay. 
Durricir v. / [ duplicitas, Latin. ] Doubleneſs; the num- 
der of two; deceit; doubleneſs ot heart. 5 
PuraBlriiTyY, / [durabilic, Latin.) The power of laſting; 
. endurance, Hooker, 
DURABLE. [ durabilis, Latin. ] Laſting; having the quality 
of long continuance ; having ſucceſlive exiſtence. 
Dux ARLENESS. / Power of laſting. | 
DU'RABLY. ad. |trom durable.} In a laſting manner. Syd. 
DU RANCE. / {trom dureſſe, low French. ] 
1. Impriſonment z the cuſtody or power of a jaylor, Cong. 
2. Endurance; continuance; duration. _ Dryden. 
DuRa'TION. f. {duratio, Latin.) A fort of diſtance or 
length, the idea whereof we get trom the perpetually peri- 
ſing parts of ſucceflion; power of continuance; length 
of continuance, _ | | 
To DURE. v. 7. \ duro, Latin. ] To laitz to continue. Ral. 
DU'REFULL. a. {trom endure and Full. } Laiting 3 of long 
continuance, Spenſer. 
DUu'RELEsSS., a. {from dure.] Without continuance; 
tading. | Raleigh. 
DURE'SSE. ſ. [ French. ] Impriſonment; conſtraint. [In 
law, ] A plea uſed by way ot exception, by him who being 
calt into priſon at a man's ſuit, or otherwiſe by threats, 
hardly ulcd, ſeals any bond to him during his reltraint. 
Do RING. prep. For the time ot the continuance. Locke. 
1 durete, French.] Hardneſs; firmneſs Wotton, 
Duksr. The preterite of dare. | | 
DUSK. a. [dufter, Dutch.] Tending to darknels; tending 
to blacknets ; dark coloured. 1 | 
Dusk. / [ from the adjective.] Tendency to darkneſs; in- 
cCipient obſcurity ; darknels of colour, oh 
To Dusk. wv. a. (from the noun} Lo make darkiſh. 
To Dusk. v. n. To grow dark; to begin to lole ſight, 
DPu'sK1Ly. ad. {from duſty.] With a tendency to dark- 


nels. 88 | 
Du $K15SH. a. [from duſt] Inclining to darkneſs; tending 
to obſcurity; tending to blacknels. 


Dvu'sKISHLY. 4d. Cloudi] 
. Nu'sKY. a. [trom dt.] 
'7. Tending to dark nets; obſcure. 


y; darkly, Bacon. 


3 


1. That to which a man 


2. Tending to blackneis; dark coloured. Newton. 


DWA | 


5 Gloomy ; ſad; intellectually cluuded, Bentley. 
UST. /. durr, Saxon. } 

1. Earth or other matter reduced to ſma]l particles. Bacon. 
2. The grave; the ſtate of diſlolution. Milton. 
3. Mean and dejected ſtate. Samucl, 


To DusT. v. a. To free from duſt ; to ſprinkle with dult. 
Du'sTMAN. /. One whole employment is to carry away the 
duſt, | | TS okay: | Gay. 
Du's rx. a. [from duyft.}J _ 25 
1. Filled with duſt; clouded with duſt. 
- e or ſcattered with duſt. 
U'TCHESS. /. [ducheſſe, French.) 
1. The lady TIS rw | 4 
2. A lady who has the ſovereignty of a dukedom. 
Du'TCHY. /. [duche, French,] A terruvry which gives 
title to a duke. | Audion. 
Du'FcHYCoOURT. /. A court wherein all matteis apper- 
taining to the dutchy of Lancaſter are decided. Cowetl. 
Dur EOus. a. [from duty. | 


Saut. 


1. Obedient; oblequious. 8 P. ior. 
2. Obedient to good or bad purpoſes. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Enjoined by duty. | Shakeſpeare. 


Du'TIFUL. a. benz and ull.] Os 
1. Obedient; ſubmiſſive to natural or legal ſuperiors. Swift. 
2. Expreſſive of reſpe&; giving token ot revercuce ; reve- 
rential, | | Sidney. 
Du'TIiFULLY. ad. [from dutiful.] Obediently z ſubmil- 
lively ; reverently; reſpectfully, ____ | 
Du'TiFULNEss. // {from dutiful./ 
1. Obedience; ſubmiſſion to juit authority. 
2. Reverence; reſpect. . | 
Dvu'Ty. /. [from due.] 


Dryden, 
Taylor. 
a is by any natural or legal obliga- 
tion bound. f Luke. 
2. Acts or forbearances required by religion or morality. 
3. Obedience or ſubmiſſion due to parents, governours, or 


ſuperiors. | . Decay of Piety. | 
4. Act of reverence or reſpect. Gs Vue. 
5. The bulinels of a ſoldier on guard, Clarendon. 
6. Tax; impoſt; cuſtom; toll. _ Arbutbnot. 


DWARF. /. [vpeong, Saxon.] 


1. A man below the common ſize of men. Brogun. Milton. 


| 3- 'To wear aw 


3- An attendant on a lady or knight in 8 


4. It is uſed often in coinpolition Sau 


1 A8, be 


Me ace, . {7 Elder, antes 
0 DWARF. v. @. To hinder fro ; ok 
. . m Ar 
W Sin to the mam 
WARFISH, a. Below the natural bulk Adti,a 
lictie. e . low; Im, 


DwWARKFISHLY ad. [trom davarfijh.) Lik Bower. 

Dwa' ESS. / Ft 1 „Le a dwarf. 
RFISHN ESS. /. (tom 4WARM. | Mlmut —_ 

ture; Intlencts. F dener of fa. 


To DWELL. v. . preterite vel! or duals oo 
dflandick. ] | "Re. {ove 

1. To mhabit; to live in a place; to tefide. + 
habitation. bs de hae zz 
2. Io hve in any form of habitation, Fe 
3. Jo be in zuy tne on. condition, Shay 2 th 
4. Lo be ivipended with attention. ©: "OMG 
5 Nene 


5. To fix the mind upon. To. l 
6. Lo continue long leaking. = Opto, 


* 


70 DWELL. v. a. To inhabit. But 
DWE LLER, /; | trom d<vell J An mhabitone, * 1 % 


DWELLING. / [trom dull. ation; abo . 

of lite; . 00 living. FNMA 5 ahole la. 
DWT ILLIxGAOUSE. /. The houſe at u! 
IL DWI SDL E. v. 2. [vyman, Saxon.) 
1. Lo flumk; to loſe bulk; to grow little 
2. lo degenerate; to tink, T4 


uch one lives; hl, 


Alden. 
| : orris Saunt 
N ay; to loſe health; to grow twblc. 8 
4. To tall away; to mouldur oft. Clay: Fa 
DY'ixG. The participle of dee. giving = * 

gholt ; tinging e 


Dy N 


Dy'casv. % 


ole Expiring; 

| jute ; giving a new colour, 

ASTY. ag z0vernment ; loverei 
IY./ [Ir agtia. Government ; lovereignty, 


Haß, 
elemen 
ee. 
wherein ill l. 


| engin. An undue mixture of 
in the blood or nervous ſuice; a diſtemperature 
mg dy oa 1 „ 7 loGiencts 
ours now oft by itoui, and are {onetinies attended wit 
blood, hs | ies attended with 
Ds sT. . Ihren ] A difficulty of 
DS PONY. 
Dys NO EA. 
DY'sUkY. /. 


-*  Arbuttac, 
Loe fine «digeſtion, 
J- \Fvrpare.] A ditticulry u. {pcaking, 
„/e. A dithculty of hi eathing, 


2. Any animal or plant below its natural buk. L Eftrange. | 


Lvruga, ] A difticu. ty in making urine, 
8 | gi | . Har, 


3 = 
WA Has two ſounds; long, as ſcene, and ſhort, as 
5 men. E is the molt frequent vowel in the Englith 
'@ language; for it has the peculiar quality of 
ST J lengthening the foregoing vowel, as can, cane. 
Ea has the found of e long. | 90 


DO 
EACu. pron. {elc, Saxon. ] Either of two; every one of 
any number. | * . 
To EACH the correſpondent word is %. CRE oy 
Fa, and eading, denotes happineſs; Eadg ar, happy power. 
EA GER. a. [eizon, Saxon. . VVV 
1. Struck with deure; ardently wiſhing. Dryden. 
2. Hot of diſpoſition; vehement; ardent. Hooker. Spratt. 


3. Quick; buſy. Addiſon. 
5 28 Gur; acid. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Keen; ſevere; biting. 9 Bacon 

6. Brittle; inflexible. | Locke, | 


 EA'GERLY. ad. [from eager 
dently ; hotly; keenly; ſharply, _ 
EAGERN ESS. /. [from eager.] of. 
1. Ardour ot inclmation. x 
2. Impetuofity; vehemence; violence. | 
EAGLE. /. [aigle, French] . 
1. A bird of prey ſaid to be extremely ſharp-ſighted. Shake/p. 
4. The ſtandard ef the ancient Romans Pape. 
EA'GLE-EYED. a. [trom eagle and eye.] Sharp-ſighted as 
un eagle. e | Hebel 
EAGLE SPEED. /. [eagle and ſpecd.] Swiftneſs like that 
of an eagle. N | | Pope. 
EA'GLESTONE. /. A ſtone ſaid to be found at the entrance 
of the holes in which the eagles make their neſts. the 
eaeleflone contains a cavity within it, a {mall loole ftone, 
which rattles when it 15 ſhaken ; and every toſlil, my 
ill. 


4 With we of deſire; ar- 


Rogers. 
Dryden. 


nucleus im it, has obtained the name. 
HA GLE T. . { from eagle.] A young eagle. Dawes. 
EA'GRE, /. (ger, in Runick, is the ocean.] A tide ſwell- 
ing above another tide, . Dryden. 
BFALDERMAN. / [ealbenman, Saxon. ] Alderman. 


EAM. / {eam, Saxon.] Uncle. Fairfax. 
EAR. , 'feape, Saxon]: 
x. The whole organ of audition or hearing. Derbam. 


2 "That part of the ear that ſtands prominent. Shaxe,peare. 
3. Power of judging of harmony. | 

4. The head or the perſon. , 
5. The higheit part of a man; the topp I' Elrange. 
6. The privilege of being readily and kindly 


vour. | Ben Jonſon. 
7. Any prominences from a large body, raiſed tor the take 
ot Welding it. | Taylor. Congreve.. 


8. Tue ſpike of corn; that part which contains the ſceds. 
9. To fall together by the Ea RS. To fight; to ſcuffle. More. 
10. To ſet by the EAxS. To make ſtrife; to make to quar- 
rel. : © Addiſon, 
EARLESS. a. [from car.] Wanting ears. 
EaRRING.Yf. [ear and ring] Jewels tet in a ring, and worn 
at the ears. : | 7 Sandvs. 
EA NSU. J. Reach of the ear. ; Diyden. 
ENR WAX. /. The cerumen or exudation which {nears the 


intide of the ear. | Kay. 
EARWIG. / leape and pizgi, Saxon. 
1. A ſheathwinged micct. Drayton, 


2. A whilperer. . — | 
ear and witne/s.] One wig atteſts, or 


EAkWITNE>S. /. | | | 
can atteſt any thing as heard by huuteit; loo ber. 
To EAR. v. 6. (uro, Latin. ] To plow; to till. SY. 
To EAR. v. . leon car.] 10 thoot into ears. 
FEARED. a. [ trom car.] 
1. Raving ears, or Cegans of hearing. 
2. Having cars, or tips corn. Pope. 


EARL. J leon, Saxon. A title of nobility, ancientlythe 
highelt of this nation, now the third. Shateſpeare. 
FARL-MaRSHAL. . [earland marſhal.) He that has chiet 
care of military tolemmities, 8 Dryden. 
FAaRLDOM. /- — earl, } The feigniory of an earl. 
EA'RLINESS. /. { from early. | Quickneis of any action with 


reſpect to ſomething clic, Sidney. 
EA LY. a. { , Saxon, before.] Soon; with reſpect to 
lomething elle. Smith. 


FARLY. 44. {from the adjective.] Soon; betimes. Waller, 


of earths are 1. Boles 


[EA'RTHEN. a. [from earth.) 


heard; ta- 


Pope. 


E. 5 


To EARN, v. 4. [eanman, Saxon. | 


1. To gain as the reward or wages of labour, Sift. | 
2. To gain; to obtain. Sbaleſprare. 
EA RNES T. à [eonnerr, Saxon. | 
1. Ardent in any affection z warm; zealous, Hooker. 
2. Intent; Raedz eager. Duppa. 
EARN EST. /. [from the adjective.] 5 I, 
1. Sertouſnels; a ſerious event; not a jeſt. Shakeſp. 
2. 8 penge, Daniſh.] Pledge; handſel; firſt fruits. 

3. The money that is given in token that a bargain is 


ratified.” : .- 

FA'RNESTLY. ad. [from 9 a 

1. Warmly; affectionately; zcalouſly; importunately. 
2. Eagerly; detirouſly. + Shakeſpeare. 
EA'RNESTNESS. /. 1 earneſt.) Eagerneſs; warmth ; 
vehemence; ſolemnity; zeal; ſolicitude; care, 1 
EAR SH. /. [trom ear, to plow. ] A plowed field. 
EARTH. /. [eons, Saxon.] 14-2 


Decay of Piety. 


1. The element dittinct from air, fire, or water. Thomſon. 
2. The terraqueous globe; the world. Locke. 


3. Different modification of terrene matter. The five genera 
= . 2. Clays. 3. Marls. 4. Ochres. 5. 


iſtence. Shak, 


_Tripetas. BS 2 
4. This world oppoſed to other ſcenes of ex 
5. The inhabitants of the earth. _ BE 
6. Turning up the ground in tillage. 3 Ta 
To EARTH. w. a. [from the noun.] To hide in the carthz 
to cover with carth. 

To EARTH. v. . To retire under ground. Tickel. 
Ea'RTHBOARD. /, [earth and board.) The board of the 
plough that ſhakes off the earth. Mortimer, 
FA'RTHBORN. &. [earth and born, ] 


1. Born of the earth; terrigenous. Prior. 
2. Meanly born. | 333 
EAa'RTHBOUND. &. [earth and bound.] Faſtened by the 

preſſure of the earth. - Shakeſpeare. 


Made of earth; made ot clay. 


Ear THFLAX. /. e and flax. ] A Kind ot fibrous foffil. 
EA'RTHINESS. / The quality of containing earth; groflnels. 


EARTHLI NG. /. (from earih.] An inhabitant ot rhe earth; 
a poor trail creature. Pi Drummond. 

EARTHLY. a. [from earth.] 5 

1. Not heavenly; vile; mean; ſor dic. Men. 

2. Belonging only to our preſent ſtate; not ſpiritual. Hoc“. 

5 Corporeal; not mental, | 
A 


RTHNUT, /. [earth and aut.] A pignut; a root in ſhape 


EARTHSHAKING. a. [earth and ſbabe.] Having the power 
to ſhake the earth, or to raiſe earthquakes. Milton. 
EARTHWORM. /. {earth and worm. ] A worm bred under 
ground; a mean ſordid wretch. : 5 
EARTHY. a. {from earth.] Conſiſting of earth; compol- 
ed or partaking of earth; terrene; inhabiting the carch; 
terreſtrial; relating to earth; not mental; groſs; nut c- 
ti ned. | 


EASE. /. [ aiſe, French.} | 
1. Quiet; reſt; undiſturbed tranquillity. Dad ies. 
2. Freedom from pain. | Temple. 
3. Ret after labour; intermiſſion of labour. Swift. 
4 Facility; not difficulty. | | De den. 
5. Unconſtraint; freedom from harſhnets, forced behavi— 
our, or conceits. | | Pope. 
To EASE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To free from pain. ; Locke. 
2. To relieve; to aſſuage; to mitigate. _ Dryden. 
3. To relieve from labour. | Dryden. 
4. To ſet free from any thing that offends. Locke. 


EA'SEFUL. @. [eaſe and full.) Quiet; peaceable. Shakeſp. 


EA'SILY. ad. {from eaſy.) Without difficulty; without 
pain; without diſturbance ; readily z without reluctance, 

EA'SINESS. /. {from easy. ] | 

1. Freedom trom difficulty. Tillotſon, 

2. Flexibility; compliance; readineſs. Hooker. 

3. Freedom from conttraint; unaffectedneſs; not formality. 


+. Reſt; tranquillity. Ray. 


| EaSTERN. a. {from Eaſt.) 


Genſſis. 


Pope. | 


and ſize like a nut. 5 ay. | 
, . (earth and quale. ] Tremor or convul- 
ſion ot the earth. | Add liſon. 


EA'SEMENT. /. (trom eaſe.} Aſſiſtance; ſupport. Swyfr. 


EasT. / [ecye, Saxon. . 

1. The quarice where the lun riſes. 

2. Tue regions in the entern pa.ts of the world, Vt. 

EAST ER. . {eiprne, Saxon. ] 1 hy day on which hs 
Chrittian church commemorates m Saris tt. 

Ea'STERLY. @. {fron £&ft,] Coning.tiom the 


| the. Kat. tings, 8. paris lo- 
| egg 5 1 alt; lying twward the Eait ; locking toward 


1. Dwelling or found in the Eaſt ; oriental. Thor, 
2. Lying or being toward the Eait, | Addon, 
3. Going toward the Eaſt. = Als. 


4. Looking towad the Eaſt. : 
Ea'STWARD. ad. | Eaft and toxvard } Toward the Fa. 
Ea'SY. a. [from eaſe. } Not dithicult; quiet; at teſt; not 
haraſſed ; complying: unreliltiog; credulous; free tion 
painz ready; not unwilling ; tree from want; contented; 
unconſtrained; not formal. | 
ToEAT. v. u. preterite ate, or eat; part. eat, or ea: 


{eran, Saxon. |] | 
1. To devour with the mouth. Ex:us, 
2. Lo conſume; to corrode. Tulvpn, 


3. To ſwallow back; to retract. Hole toil. 
To EAT. w.n. To go to meals; to take meals; to fced '0 
take food; to be maintained in tood ; to make way by cuts 
roſion. 3 | 8 | 
EA'TABLE. a. [from eat.) Any thing that may be eaten. 
EA'TER. /. [trom cat.] One that cats any thing; 4 c. 
roſive. i LE 8 
EAT H. a. [ea, Saxon. ] Eaſy; not difliculi, Farfer. 
EAT. ad. | trom the adjective. | Eaüly. 


EA'TINGHROU uu, its ] A hov 


o — 


' SE. /. [eat and 
tions are {old caddy dretled. | 
AVES. / leere, Saxon. ] The edges of the! 
overhang the houle. 1 id 
To EA'VESDROP. 7. . {eaves and drip. ] To cum wht 

comes from the caves; to linen under windows. Sake, 


ſe where pros. 
I. Fine. 
oof Which 
1 dward. 


q 


E 


ExXVESDROPPER. /. A littener under windows. SA. 
EBB. J. {ebba, Saxon.] | ! 

1. The retiux of the tide toward the fea. 3 

2. Decline; decay; walte. | Ro denne 


To EBB. v. a. {trom the noun. ] To flow back toward ite 


tea; to decline; to decay. 


— 


ralnadee 


EBEN. ſebenum, Latin. ] A hard, black, 
E BORN. 5 1 } uu. 


EBRIETY. /. [ebrictas, Latin.) Drunkennels ; tek 
tion by ſtrong liquors. © brow 

EBr10'SITY. . {ebriefitas, Latin. ] Habitual d: unkcnusth 

EBULLI'T1ON. /. {ebullts, Latin. } e 

1. The act of butlny up with heat. 

2. Anz intettine motion. 3 

3. That ftruggling or efferveſcence which 2145 N ” 
mingling any alkalizate and acid liquor; 25 1 
lent motion oi the parts of a fluid. AM, 

F 5 a. { eccentricus, Latin. ] 

1. Deviating from the centre, 


: 4 . Nee ee 
2. Not having the ſame centre with another chcle. mer x 
3. Not terminating in the fame point, r 
4. Irregular; anomalous. 4. 


ECCENTRICITY. V {irom gccentrick.] 
1. Deviation trom a ceutre. herein 
2. The ſtate of having a d:Ferent centre from aucte 
3. Excurſion from the proper 0:6. : wu 
ECCUY MOSIS. /. LA.] Livid pot 

a. [ecelefafticus, La) 


the ikin, 

ECCLESIASTICAL. „ not ci 

ECCLESIASIICX. a lating to the church 11 xt 

ECCLESIA'STICK. . A perſon dedicated to the m i, 
religion, . a edicines 45 

e eee Cub and Aer poc.] Such m Bare 

ently purge the beliy. 1 3 hike 38 

bY opt, 4. 7 ec hinus, Latin.) Brifled? i; 

E'CHINATED. f bedgchog ; tot with prickle“, 

ECHI NVS. /{. {Latin. } 

1. Ahedgehog. 

2. A ſhell fi ſh ſet with prickles. 


x 
K. 
* 


o 


lan? 
head of anf 4 1 


3. [Wich botanilts.] The prick!y 


EFF 


* 3 tedture.] A member or ornament, taking it's 
* 1 i the roughnels of the carving. Harris. 
ira] rene al ed to have been once a'nymph, _ in- 
N ann idney. 
oy «| into 3 10un n ROT? 
vl; * rn or repercu on ot any d. | 

&, ” 2 Gund returned. | Shakeſpeare. 
itz. 9 No: ad; b6 give the repercuſſion of a voice. Shakefp. 
Fe, © 8 10 b ſoun ed back. 80 B ackmore. 
15 39. 5.8. To lend back a voice. Decay of Piety. 
2 15 engel SSEMENT. J. [French.] Explanation; the 
23 = + clearing up an affair. _ - Clarendon. 
4 wx 117 .. (Ftench.] Splendour; ſnow; luſtre. Pope. 
5 gu Ick. a. Liens. ] SeleQting , chuling at will. 
ar NG f. [ix and dex. A form of medicine made 
With, 8 Cr poration of o11s with ſyrups. 

b,. 


eb Fe. / (the. ] An obſcuration of the luminaries 


ot heaven 3 


tn % ECLLPSE. V. 4. [from the noun.J To darken a lumi- 
45 * is to cxtinguilh ; to put out; to cloud; to oblcure; to 
; gal » f 


I [ban | | 
es. f. Li..] A great circle of the ſphere, 

3 to be drawn through the middle of the Zodiack, 
1. making an unge with the Equinoctial, in the points of 


Ain. dies and Libra, of 23% 30, which is the ſun's greateil 
Wt, leclinatioNs : : ö . | arrts. 
Coz, F.cLOGUE- 1 [2x27] A paſtoral poem, ſo called becauſe 
db, : gil called Eis paitorals eclogues. Pope. 


ECONOMY. . | c4xer0uha, ] | 
The management of a tamily. 
4 Frugality 3 di{cretion of exPence. 


Taylor. 


Haß, Diſpeſition of things ; regulation. | Hammond. 
. ” By 

mens The dityolit on or arrangement of any work. 5 ; Jonſon. 

"ger, : Seite ot 0201005 z diſtribution of every dung to ite pro- 


r place. = f Blackmore. 


tor: Ecox0'MICAL. a. {from economy.] 
KVR, Econo'NICKs | N = 
| „ Pertaining to the regulation of an houſehold. Davies. 
| | Woiton. 
| 4% Fruga 4 3 * «Af S g * 7 
N EcPHRA'CTICKS: fe [3x and gta ro. ] Such medicines as |. 
. nder tough humours thin.“ 5 Harvey. 
ar vg. POSTACY» /- [ixparg } e 
4 1. Any pathon in wich the thoughts are abſorbed, and in 
which che mind is tor a time lol. RO 
oflive joy rap | . iur. 
on 1 Excethve joy; rapiure. 5 
| J Enthutatm ; exceſſive elevation of the mind. Milton. 
4 Exceilive grief or anxiety. Shakejpeare. 
9 Matnels; dutraction. The Wo . : 
CooTASTED. 4 [from ecfacy } Raviched. Norris. 


Shin 5 a. {ingaluats.] | 
esreriek. a | ky 

U. Revithed; rapturous; elevated to ecſtacy. Stalliug. fleet. 
. Being in the higlielt degree of 30. x] Pope. 
þervye. fe [fxrvre;. } A copy | | Locke, 
ECURIE. J. LFrench.} A place for the houſing of horſes. 
Eyxcrous. a. | cdacitas, Latin] Eating; voracious, ra- 

renous: greedy. - 5 2 . 

koscrr v. /. [edacitas, Latin. ] Voracity ;z ravenouinels. 
U EDDER. v. a. To bind a tence. Mortimer. 
ook. /. Such fencewood as is commonly put upon the 


top of iences. Os Taſer. 

eren EDDY. . (ed, backward, again, and ea, zvater, Saxon, | 

OY 1. The water that by ſome repercuſſion, or oppolite wind, 

58 mins contrary to the main ſtrea mm. D, 

2. Whirlpool; circular motion. | gan. 

19 bor. 4. Whirling; moving circularly, & Dryden. 
Th kotuaro'sEk. a. Leina. ] Swelling ; full of humours. 


Fos vTarED. a. [edentaius, Latin.) Deprived of teeth. 
EDGE. / [ecge, Saxon. : 


we Fad 1. The thin or cutting part of a blade. Shakeſpeare 
od 1. A narrow part riſing trom a broader. = 
ws tom 1. Keennels 3 acrimony. Shakeſpeare. 


ntented; + To ſe teeth on EDGE. To cauſe a tingling pain in the 


2 1 Bacon. 

Eo. v. a. [from the noun.] A 

* 1. To ſharpen; A boric to cut. 1 | Dryden. 
Exe. . To turniſh with an edge. Dryden. 
Tulltoan, 4. Jo border; to fringe, | Lope. 

10 ͤůt coil. Io exaſperate; to embitter. Hayward. 

) feed ; 0 & Io put toreward beyond a line, ” Locke: 


ToEDGE. v. a. To move againſt anv power. Dryden. 
£dGeD. part. a. [from edge.) Sharp; not blunt. Dzgby. 
EDG. J. [from edge.}] | | 

. What is added to any thing by way of ornament. Dryd. 
„ A narrow lace. © hs E . 

E0GELEsS, a. [from edge.] Blunt; obtuſe; unnble to cut. 
EdcgrooL. . [edge and tocl.] A tool made ſharp to cut. 
Lookwisk. ad. (edge and wie. } With the edge put mtv 


yy by cul» 


he enter. 
85 4 c. 


Fajes. 


ere proVie 


"Fir dude: ay particular direction. . , Ray. 
oof which bir @. [trom edo, Latin. ] Fit to be caten. Mare. 
Voc davard, Loter, . [ediftum, Latin.] A proclamation of command 
ch what or prolnbition. 752 Addyun. 
Shake MICATION, / [ edificatio, Latin.) h 
State /). I, The act of builling up man in the 1aith; improvement in 
a dolineſs i 7451 
8 | 4 SEES, arbor, 
| 8 Improvement; inſtruction. F.. 
Ro enn. e b. J (ædiſicium, Latin. ] A fabrick; à building. 
toward tue ns þ {from edify.] One that improves os ialtrutts 
| «other, a | 
, valuable WEDIPY, v. 2. [edifice, Latin.] e 
Mex L To build. Chapman. 
j intoxic- > Jo inttrudt; to improve. Hooker. 
Fus. T. Lo teach; to pe ſuade. | Bacon. 


funken. _ J. (eduts, Latin.) The title of a magiſtrate in old 
— | EE &hakeſpeare. 
EDITION. J. [editio, Latin,} Je 


* Pudlication of any thing, particularly of a book. Burnet.” 
| "ol Boks 


s from ' 1. Publication, with revitat. | | aber, 
gtett ne Vs? on. , [editor, Latin.] Publiſher; he that reviſes or 
Neu 10 Doe . work tor publication. A Aiſon. 
up CATE. v. a. IDS Latin.] To breed; to bring 
Roe | Swift. 
2 "MATION, / {from educate.] Formation of manners 
le. Newt od, 1 Sul. 
c 20 3 v. a. [educo, Latin.) To bring Fs 
WALLS 6 2 IN Glanwille. 
d 
a, TION, from educe.] The act of bringing any 
| Abe 8 | Es 
notherenet 1 v. a. [from dulcit, Latin] To 
ihe; th dy , 
7 1e con Artox. /. [from edulcorate.] The att of ſweet- 
ne, bas. | 
Lat] 1 land. 4. [eacan, Saxon. ] See Ek E. 
ch z bal 1 Ten © digger by the addition of another piece. 
. bit, 7 any deficiency. | Spenſer. 
1 18 * "Bn Saxon.) A ſerpentine ſlimy fiſh, that lürks 
m Bored! Dix. ad. co Shalteſpeare. 
zaled hike Welz. 4 tem even, L' Eftrange. 
4 Viola 1 Fier [Fabilis, Latin. ] Utterable; that may be 
1. Rede, V. a. [ effacer o French.} 
„ Tomas 2 *Py form painted, or carved. 
hs. \.To ee; more legible or viſible; to blot out. Locke. 
Pet ner. J , ent away, | Dryden. 


Wh lefetus, Latin, } 


EFFLORE'SCENCY. 5 7 [ Frorejeo, Latin,] 


2. Excreicences u the form of flowers. 


1. That which is produced by an operating eauſe. Addiſon. 
2. Conſequence; event. Aadiſon. 
3. Purpoſe; meaning. Chromcles. 
4+ Conſequence intended; ſucceſs ; advantage. Clarendon. 


5. Completion; perfection. Prior. 
6. Reality; not mere appearance. ober. 
7. Goods z moveables. Shakeſpeare. 


To EFFE'CT, v. a. [efficie, Latin. ] | 
1. To bring to paſs; to attempt with ſucceſs ; to atchieve. 
2. To produce as a caule, | Boyle. 
ErFE'CTIBLE. a. | trom e.] Periormable; praclieable. 
EFFE'CTIVE. a. {trom e . | © 

1. Powertul to produce effects. Taylor. 
2. Operative; Active. room. 
Taylor. 


3. Producing effects; efficient. . 

4. Having the power of operation; uſeful. 

EFFECTIVELY. ad. {from efective,} Powerfully; with 
real operation, Taylor. 


LFFE'CTLESS. a. [from ect.] Without effect; impotent; 


uſeleſs. Shakeſpeare. 
EFFE'CTOR. / [efefor, Latin.) 
1. He that produces any eſtect. 
2. Maker; creator. Denham. 


EFFE'CTUAL. a. [#eftuel, French. ] 


1. Productive of effects; powerful to a degree adequate to 


the occalion ; efficacious, | ooker. 
2. Veracious ; expreſſive of facts. _ Shakeſpeare. 
EFFE'CTUALLY. ad. [from edtual.] In a manner pro- 
_ Ulutive of the conſequence intended ; ethcaciouſly. South. 
ToEEtFECTUATE., v. a. [ Hectuer, French.] To bring to 
pals; to tulhl. 3p Sidney. 
EFFE'MINANCY. . [from efferiinate,]J | 
1. AAmiſſion ot the qualities ot a woman; ſoftneſs ; unman- 

ly delicacy. OLI Milton, 
2. Laciviouſneſs; looſe pleaſure, _ Tour. 
EFFPEMINAIE. a. [Feminatus, Latin.] Having the 

qualities of a weman; womaniſh;z voluptuous; tender. 


manith z to emaſculate; to unman. | Locke: 
To EFFE'MINATE. v. . To grow womaniſh ; to melt into 
weaknels. | | Le Pope. 
EFFEMINA'TION. /. {from effeminate.] The ſtate of one 
growu womaniſh; the {tate of one ematculated or un- 
manned. _ vs 1 5 Beroun. 
To EFFERVE'SCE. v. 2. [efferveſco, Latin.) To 
gro not by inteltine motion. | Mead. 
EFFERVE'SCENCE. /. [trom efferveſco, Latin.) The a& 
of growing hot; production of heat by inteitine motion. 
FFFETE. 4. [efetus, Latin.) Diſabled from generation 


worn out with age. 


tects: powerful to produce the conlequence intended. 
EFFiCAC1!OUSLY. ad. | from efficacious.) Etfectually. 
EFFICACY. /. Production of the contequence intended, 
EFF1CIENCE. 5 . \ trom icio, Latin. ] The act of pro- 
EFFICIENCY. ducing ettects ; agency. South. 
EFFIC!ENT. /. | effictens, Latin.} | 5 
1. The cauſe which effects. | 
2. He tliat makes; the effector. Hale. 
EFF1CIENT. a. Cauſing effects, | „„ 
4% EEFTGIAI E. v. a. [Mio, Latin.] To form in em- 

blance; to image. „„ 128 
EFercia rior. /. [from Mgiate.] The act of imagin 

things ar pertiens. 5 . | Gier 
EFFIGY. painting or ſculpture. Dryden. 
EFFLORE'SCENCE. 3 1 


1. Production of flowers. 0 Bacon. 


Woodward 


72 en The breaking out ot ſome humours in the 


in. e Bae 3% | 85 Wiſeman. 
EFFLORE SCENT. a. [effloreſco, Latin.] Shooting out in 
form of flowers. a rh  Waodward. 


[E'srLUENCE. J. [cfuo, Latin.] What iſſues trom fore 


other principle. Vos „ e. 
EFFLU'VIA, { . from uo, Latin. } Thoſe ſmall par- 


EFFLU'ViuM. y ticles which are cuntinuaily flying off 

from bodics, A 1 . N - 

Z'FFLUX. /. [efluxus, Latin. 

1. The "ator towing out. : 

2. Effuſion. 5 ; | 

z. That which flows from ſomething elſe ; emanation. 

To EFFLU'X. v. Tun, Latin. } To run out. Boyle. 

EFFLU'XION. /. [effiuxum, Latin. ] „ 

1. Ihe act of towing out. ders. 

2. That which flows out; effluvium; emanation. 

To EFFO'RCE. v. a. [ eforcer, French}: ----. 

1. To break through by violence. Spenſer. 

*. 10 fol ce; to raviſh, _ 3 SEES ; 8 enſer. 

To ET FORM. w. a. [ efformo, Latin.] To ſhape; to faſhion, 

EFFORMA'TION. , | trom form.] The act of faſhioning 
or giving form to. Ray. 

ErTORT. J. [efort, French. ] Struggle; laborious en- 
deavour. | Addiſon. 

Err0'ss10Nn. . [um, Latin.] The act of dig ing u 
from the ground; deterration. * _ rbuthnot, 


| eras a. {effroyable, French. ] Dreadful ; fright- 
xf | 


. e | | Harvey. 
EFFRONTERY, . {efronterie, French.) Impudence; 
 ſhamelefinels. | 3 K. Charles. 
EFFU'LGENCE. /. {effulgeo, Latin.] Luſtre; brightneſs ; 
clarity; ſplendor. ION mY Milton, 
EFFU'LGENT. @. [effulgens, Latin.} Shining; bright; lu- 
mminous. | Blackmore. 
EFFUMABLILITY. /. [ fumus, Latin.) The quality of ow 
ing away in fumes. By . 
To EFFUSE. w. a. e Latin. ] To pour out; to ſpill. 
Erro'sE. .. { from the Verb.] Waſte; effuſion. Shakeſþ. 
EFFU'SION. /. [effufio, Latin.] The act of pouring out; 
walte ; the act of thedding; the act of pouring out words; 
bounteous donation; the thing poured out. 
EFFU'SIVE. a. { from effuſe.] Pouring out; diſperſing. 
EFT. /. 1 Saxon. A newt; an evet. | 
ad, 


E'FTSOONS, ad. [ept andpoon, Saxon. ] Soon afterwards. 
E. wy [exempli gratia.) For the ſake of an inſtance or ex- 
ample. 


EER. An impetuous and irregular floodortide, See EGRE.. 


To EG#'sT. v. a. [egero, Latin.) To throw out food at the 


EGE'STION. f. [ egeflus, Latin.) The act of throwing out 
the Se ele , Hate. 

EGG. f. [cex, Saxon. | | 

1. That which is laid by feathered animals, and many others, 
from which their young is produced. Bacon. 

2. The ſpawn or ſperm. | 

3. Any thing faſhioned in the ſhape of an egg. Boyle. 

To EGG. v. a. {eggia, Iſlandick. ] To incite; to inſtigate. 

ELAN TIN E. 1 Ee French. ] A ſpecies of role; 
ſweetbriar. | Shakeſpeare. 

E'G0T15M. /. [from ego, Latin.) The fault commutted in 
writing by the frequent repetition of the word ego, or I; 
too frequent mention of one's ſelf. pectator. 

E'GoTI1ST. /. [from ego, Latin. ] One that is always re- 


peating the word ego, I; a talker of himſelf. Spectator. 


To EFFE'MINATE, v. a. [effemino, Latin.] To make wo- 


EFFICACIOUS. a. [efficax, Latin.) Productive cf ef- 
Hooker, 


ErFrGIts. ö . [ Heies, Latin. ] Reſemblance; image in 


Harwey. | 


Hammond. | 


[EL BOW. / [egibo$a, Saxon.] „ i RY 
1. The next joint or curvature of the arm below the ſhoulder. 


Bacon. acon. 


| ELDEST. à. [The ſuperlative of eld. } ; | 
| 1. The oldeſt ; that has the right of primogeniture. Shakeſp. 


[ epr, Saxon. ] Soon; quickly; ſpeedily. Fairf. 


natural vents. Bacon. 


ELE 
To E'00T188, v. x, [from ego, Latin.) To talk much of 


one's ſelf. 


able; extraordinary ; eminently bad ; remarkably vicious. 
EcRE'GIOUSLY, ad, 
fully. rbuthnot. 
E'cREss. ,. [egrefſus, Latin.} The act of going out of any 
place; departure. 3 Wodward, 
EGRE'SS10N, /. Legreſſo, Latin. ] The act of going out. 
E'GRET. J. A tow! of the heron kind. 8 


ERIOr. 6 [ azgret, French. ] A ſpecies of cherry. Brown, 
To EJA'CULATE. v. a. [gacutor, Latin.] 


| acon. 
FJA'CULATORY. a. {from cjaculate.] Suddenly darted; 

ſudden; haſty. ett . Duppa. 
To EJE'CT. v. a. [ icio cjectum, Latin. 
1. To throw out; to caſt forth; to void. Sandys. 
2. To throw out or expel from an office or poſſeſſion. 


tory, _ 


inhabitant of a houſe, or tenant 
manded to depart. | CORY 
E1GH. znterj. An expreſſion of ſudden delight. 
EIGHT. a. [eahra, Saxon.] Twice four. A word of 
number. of e | 
E1GHTH. 4. [from eight.) Next in order to the ſeventh. 
E1'GHTEEN...@. [eight and ten.] Twice nine. Taylor. 
ErGHTEENTH. a. [from eighteen.] The next in order to 
the leventeenth, Kings. 
ErGHTFOLD. @. [eight and fold.] Eight times the number 
or quantity. | | 


E1GUTIETH. 4. [from eighty.) The next in order to the 
leventy-ninth; eight tenth. . 


ErGHTY. a. [eight and ten.] Eight times ten. 
E1'GNE. &. [ aiſue, French. 
E1 SEL, /. [eopil, Saxon. ] Vinegar; verjuice. 

E1'THER. pron. [æzöen, Saxon. ] N 
1, Whetherfoever or the two; whether one or the other. 


Brown. 


_ anſwered by or; either the one or the other. 
EJjvLA'TION. /. [zjulatio, Latin. ] Ouicry; lamentation; 
moan z wailing. Government of the Tongue. 
Ex k. ad. [eac, Saxon. ] Alſo; likewitez beide. Prior. 
To EK E. v. a. [eacan, Saxon.] To increaſe; to ſupply; 


out by uſeleſs additions. | 
To ELABORATE. wv. a. [elaboro, Latin.}] CO OI 
1. To produce with labour. | RTE Young. 
2 To heighten and improve by ſucceſlive operations. Arbuth. 
ELABORATE. a. [elaboralus, Latin. ] Finiſhed with great 
_diligence. - 5 | Malle. 
ELABORATELY. ad. [from elaborate.] Laboriouſly; dili- 
gently; with great ſtudy. . | 


ceſſive operations. 


dart. Prior. 


lide away. 3 
ELA'STICA 
ELA'STICK. I returning to the form from which it was 
diſtor ted; ſpringy. Ser Newton, 
| ELASTICITY. /. [from elaflick.] Force in bodies, by which 
they endeavour to reſtore themſelves. EPs 
0 . a, [elatus, Latin. ] Fluſhed with ſucceſs; lofty ; 
haughty. | 25 ; 23576: 1 546 Es 
To Err. v. a. | from the noun. ] To puff up with pro- 
ſperity; to exalt; to heighten. | 4 5 


from the fruit of the wild cucumber; a very violent and 
rough purge. 5 | Hill. 
ELA'TION. 7 (from elate.] Haughtineſs proceeding from 


ſucceſs. 


2. Any flexure, or angle. | | B 
3. To be at the ELBOw. To be near. _ Shakeſpeare. 
ELBOWCHA'IR. / [elbow and chair. ] A chair with arms. 
E'LBOWROOM. E and room.) Room to ſtretch out 
the elbows ; freedom from confinement. South. 
To E'LBOW. v. a. [trom the noun.] | 
1. To puſh with the elbow. e 
2+ To pufh; to drive to diſtancge. 
To E'LBOW. v. z. To jut out in angle. 
ELD. /. [eals, ll, Old age; decrepitude z old people; 
ons worn out with years. | 


ji years. _- |  Tempies 
E'LDER. J. Lellara, del. The name of a tre. Shakeſp. 


4. [Among the Jews.] Rulers ot the people. . 

5 In the New Sa Ecclevialticks. . 

6. | Among the Preſbyterians.] Laymen introduced into 
the kirk polity. _ C. ueaveland. 

E'LDERSHIP. / 2 elder.] Seniority ; primogeniture; 
preſbytery; eccleſiaſtical ſenate, _ _ 


2. That has lived molt years. Locke, 
ELECAMPA'NE. /. A plant, named alſo ſtarwort. Miller. 
To ELE'CT. v. a. { ele&us, Latin,] 5 A 
1. To chule for any office or ule. 


ELECT. a. (from the verb.] 3 | 
1. Cholen; taken by pieference from among others. Shake/p. 
2. Choſen to an office, not yet in poſſeſſion. Aylihe. 
3. Choſen as an object ot eternal mercy. 
1 electio, Latin. ] | | 
1. The act of chuſing one or more from a greater number. 
2. The power of choice, N Davies. 
3. Voluntary preference. : Rogers. 
4. The determination of God by which any were ſelccted 
for eternal life. ; 77 Allterbur). 
The ceremony of a public choice. Addiſon. 
LE'CTIVE. a. from elect.] Exerting the power of a choice. 
ELE'CTIVELY. 4d. By choice; with preterence of one to 
another. . le.) | Greav. 
ELE'CTOR. /. [ from elect. JESS 
1. He that Lo vote in the choice of any officer. Waller. 
2. A prince who has a voice in the choice of the German 


Emperor. 


 ELB'CTOZAL. 


from egregious. ] Eminent] ; ſhame- 


Sandy. 


he eldeſt or firſt born. Bacon. | 


2. Each; both, x Hale. 
E1'THER. ad. [from the noun.] A diſtributive adverb, 
Daniel. 


to fill up deficiencies; to protract; to lengthen; to Ipim 


1 ? a. [from bas] Having the power of 5 


ps a. [ The comparative of old.] Surpaſſing N 


5 Daniel. 
2. [In theology.] To ielect as an object of eternal mercy. 


Hammond. 


EGRE'GIOUS, 2. [egregine, Latin.) Eminent; remark- 


4 * 


o throw; 
to ſhoot out. | YEW, 
EJACULA'T10N. / [from ejaculate. DES 
1. A ſhort prayer darted out occaſionally, » Taylor. 
2. The act of darting or throwing. © B 


3. To expel; to drive away, . Shakeſpeare. 
4. To caſt away; to reje&. e ooker, 
EJE'CT10N, 7 lejectio, Latin. ] | 
1. The act of caſting out; expulſion, | Broome. 


2. [In phyſick.] The diſcharge of any thing by an emunc-e 


z | ncye 
EJE'CTMENT. // 3 ejeck.] 3 writ by Az | 
of an eſtate, is com- 


E1rGHTHLY. ad. [from eight.) In the eighth place. Bacon, 


| Wilkins. 
Ei'GHTSCORE. @. [eight and ſcore.] Eight times twenty, 


1850 MNVeæau’ꝛ r. 
ELABORATION. /. [ from elaborate. ] Improvement by ſuc- 


f e IS n 
To ELA'NCE. v. u. [elancer, French. ] To throw out; to 


To ELA'PSE. v. u. [ela us, Latin. To: aſs away; to 
. ; 122 Clarif 


ELATE RIUM. /. (Latin. ] An inſpiſſated juice, procured 


Atterbury. | 


£ Bender. LY 
: Dn 


E'LDERLY. a. | trom elder. | No longer young. Swyt, 
E'LDERS. /. [trom elder.} . 
1. Perſons whole age gives them reverence,  Kalagb. 

| 2. Anceltors, | F 
3. Thoſe who are older than others. 
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E L O E M B : EMI 


ELECTORAL, a. {from elefor.] Having the dignity of 4. [In medicine.] An imperfe& Juxation. Quincy, Wiſemt. | TMBLEMA'TICALLY. ad. [from £74; 


an clector. 5 2 4. Diſtance; ſpace at which one thing is diſtant from an- | manner of emblems; alluſively. Patch] J | 
Fr.xcronaTeE. . [from elefor.) The dignity of an | other. 55 | Glanville. | EMBLEMATIST. / from enblem,] Writer or: Tot 
elector. Addiſon.] 5. Departure; removal. Bron. emblems. TY er at inert 
ECT RE. f. Lelectrum, Latin.!] Io ELO PE. v. a. ¶loopen, to run, Dutch. ] To run away; | E'mBOLISM. J. LRD. rum 
1. Amber, which having the quality, when warmed by] to break looſe; to eſcape. Addiſon. 1. intercalation; intertion of days or years 

friction, of attracting bodies, gave to one ſpecies of at- | ELO'PEMENT. J. [from elope.} Departure from juſt re- |  gularity and equation ct time, x Produce e. 
traction the name of electricity. | ſtraint. 8 Ayliſſe. 2. The time inter ted; intercalatory time. Eun 

| 2. A mixed metal. | | h Bacon, E lors. J. [exe.] A fiſh; reckoned by Milton among the | E'MBOLOUS. J. H. Any thing inſerted + 
ELECTRICAL. from eleFrum, Litin.] A lerpents. CE Milton. in another, as the lucker in a pump, erted and Wing 
ZLE'CTRICK. ; . en „ | | E'LOQUENCE. /, [eloquentia, Latin. ] 7 EMBO SS. v. 4. [from boſe, a protute:s... Arvutt,,. 
1. Attractive without magnetiſm; by a peculiar property, | t. The power of ſpeaking with fluency and elegance. Shak. | 1, To form with protuberances, W tinct. 
ſuppoſed once to belong chiefly to amber. ewwton. | 2. Elegant language uttered with fluency. ope. 2. To engrave with relief, or rifing work Elli. 
2. Produced by an electrick body. | Brown. | E'LOQUENT. à. pare Latin.] Having the power ot an | 3. Jo incloſe; to include; to cover. © iden 
ELECTRICITY. /. | from ele&rick.] A property in bodies, | orator, | | Iſaiah. Pope. | 4+ To inclofe in a thicket. Pater. 
whereby, when rubbed, they draw lubltances, emit flame, | ELSE. pronoun. [eller, Saxon. ] Other; one beſides. 5. To hunt hard. She, him, 
may be fitted with ſuch a quantity of the electrical va- | ELSE. ad. Otherwiſe; befide; except. | E MBO'SSMENT-. /. [from em.. ateſpecr,, 


| | pour, as, if diſcharged at once upon a human body, would | E'LSEWHERE. ad. [elſe and where.) In any other place; | 1. Any thing ſtanding out from tlie reſt ; jut; m. 
endanger life. in other places; in ſome other place. 2. Relief; riting work. | > Jut; eminence, 


FLECTUARY. /. [elefuarium, Latin.) A form of medi- To ELUCIDATE, v. a. [elucido, Latin.) To explain; to] To EMBO'TTLE. v. a. [bouteille, French.] To! adi. 
cine of conſerves and powders in the conſiſtence of honey. clear. | Boyle. bottles ; to bottle. v include n 
ELEEMO'SYNARY. a. [NN urn.] : ELUCIDA'TION. /. [from elucidate.) Explanation j expo- | To EMBO'WEL, v. a. [from bowel.) To eviſcer: i bug, 
1. Living upon alms ; depending upon charity. Glanville, ſition. : | , i Boyle. prive of the entrails; to exenterate; "ME 3 16: te. 
2. Given in charity. : | ELucipa'ToR, /. [from elucidate. ] Explainer; expotitor; | To EMBRA'CE. wv. a, [embraſſer, French Aab. 
ELEGANCE. ? fe. (elegantia, Latin. ] Beauty of art; beau- | commentator. | Abbot. | 1. To hold fondly in the arms; to ſqueerein kigdy {; 
E'LEGANCY. S ty without grandeur, Raleigh. | To ELU'DE. v. a. [eludo, Latin. 3 2. To ſeize ardently or eagerly; to lay bid duet, Dn. 
ELEGANT. a. {elegans, Latin.] Pleaſing with minuter | 1. To eſcape by ſtratagem; to avoid by artifice. Rogers. come. | on; to we. 


beauties ;z nice; not coarſe; not grols. 5 2. To mock by unexpected eſcape. : oe. 
E'LEGANTLY. ad, [from elegant.] In ſuch a manner as to | ELU'DIBLE. @, [from elude.} Poſſible to be defeated. Sw. Ds 
plwGkẽłale without elevation. . Pope. | ELVESs. The plural of elf. „„ Pope. 5. To admit; to receive, 5 en 
ELEGTAC K. @. [elegiacus, Latin. ] Uſed in elegies; mourn- | ELVELO'CK. J. Knot in the hair. Brown. | 6. Lo find; to take. WEE aregpeare, 


=: tulz forrowful. {| ELvisH. &. [ from elves.] Relating to elves, or wandering | 7. To ſqueeze in a hoſtile manner. halt gears 


; Ls . . Davie, 7742 
3. To comprehend; to take in; to encircle, Tilo, 
4. Lo compriſe; to inclote; to contain, = 


ELEGY. Y [elegia, Latin.] A mourntul ſong; a funeral | ſpirits, | 9 8 Drayton. | To EMBRACE L. u. To join in an embrace, 3541, 
| lang; a ſhort poem, without points or turns. EL U'MBATED. 4, [elumbis, Latin.] Weakened intheloins. | EMBRACE. /. [from the verb.] hs Valea 
ELEMENT. /. (elementum, Luuin. 5 ELV sION. /. [elufio, Latin.] An eſcape from examina- | 1. Claſp; fond preſſure in the arms ; hug. D. 
1. The firſt, or conttituent principle ot any thing. Hooker, | tion; an artifice. Woodward, | 2. An hoſtile Iqueeze; cruſh. 8 eaba., 


2. The four elements, ufually ſo called, are earth, fire, air, ELU'SIVE. a. [from elude.] Practiſing eluſion; . EMBRACEMENT. /. [from embrace. ] 


j water, of which our world 1s compoſed, Bacon, | to eſcape; x obe. 1. Tlaip in the-arnis ; hug; embrace; FE 
U 3. The proper habitation or ſphere ot any thing. Baker. | ELU'SORY. 4. [from elude.] Tending to deceive; frau- | 2. Comprehenſion. % 3 
4. A necetlary ingredient; a conſtituent part. Shale. | dulent. | PER Beroun. 3+ State of being contained; incloſure. Bac 
g. The letters of any language. Wh | To ELU'TE. v. a. [eluo, Latin.) To waſh off. Arbuth. | 4. Conjugal endearment. = „ Fe 
6. The lowelt or firſt rudiments in literature or ſciences. {| To ELU'TRIATE. Y. a. [elutrio, Latin.] To deeant; or | EMBRA'CER. /. [from embrace.] The perſon an 2 
To ELEMENT. v. a. { from the noun.J To compound of | ſtrain out. - fr aro Arbuthnot. | EMBRAS'URE. J. [ embrajſure, Fiench,] An aperture wie 
elements; to conſtitute; to make as a firſt principle. | ELY'SIAN. a. [elyfius, Latin.] Deliciouſly ſoothing; ex- | wall; battlement. Fo bates. 
ELE MENTAL. a. [from element.) Produced by tome of | ceedingly delightful, | 5 7 To EM BRA VF. v a. [from brave. ] To decorate: ©, . 
the tour elements; ariſing from tirſ principles. ELTSIUM. /. Latin. ] The place aſſigned by the heathens | belliſh; to deck. | Has er. 
ELEMENTARITY. . [ from elementary. ner 1 na- to happy ſouls; any place excellently pleaſant. Shak. | To E'MBROCATE. v. a. [SHEA To rub any 429 
ture; abtence of compoſition, $ rown. | EM. A contraction of , mn.  Hudibras. | ealed wich medicinal liquors. =_ 2 


iN \ . s. . 7 : TH Wi dls, 
ELEMENTARY. 4. [from element. ] 5 To EMA CIATE. v. a. [emacio, Latin.] To waltez to | EMBROCA'T1ON. J. [fium embrecate.] The act of tn 
1. Uncompounded ; having only one principle. Arbuthnot. | deprive of fleſh. . Graunt, | any part dilcaied with medicinal fie 1 


3 FL uors ; lotun u 
2. Rudimentul; timple. | ; To EMA'CIATE., . . To loſe fleſh 3 to pine. Beroaon. which any diteaſed part is wathed. dates, mY UII uin 
ELENCH. / [elenchus, Latin.] An argument; a ſophilm, | EMAC1A'TION. , [emaciatus, Latin, } The act of making | To EMBROIDER. v. 4. (Eee, French. } To bay: 
ELEOTS. J. Apples in 1 in the cyder countries. lean ; the ſtare of one grown lean. 8 8 with ornaments; to decorate figured work, Wake 
E'LEPHANT. / Fleas, atin.] 1 [EuacurlATIox. /. [emaculo, Lutin.] The act of freeing | EMERO1DERER. /. [from emnbiu,ν. One that i ch 
1. The largeit of quadrupeds, of whoſe ſagacity, faithful- any thing from ſpots or foulnefss. „ clothes with nredlework. 8 kei. 
nels, and underſtanding, many turprizing relations are E'MANANT. a. [emanans, Latin,] Iſſuing from ſomething | EMBROIDERY. / from embroider.J 60 
given. This animal feeds on hay, herbs, and pulſe, Hef elle. 8 


Hale. 1. Figures railed upon a ground; variegated needlework, 


| is naturally pie eng He 13 tupplied with a trunk, or | EMANA'TION. /. [emanalio, Latin.] „ 2. Variegation; vverlity of colours, ee 
1 long hollow cartilage, which ſex ves him for hands. His. The act of iſſuing or proceeding from any other fubſtance, | T0 EMBROIL wv. a. [brouttler, French.] To ditub; 
5 8 | -— teeth are the ivory fo well known in Europe. Calmet.] 2. That which iſſues from another ſubſtance, Taylor. contule; to diltract, 17 


| rudy: MY i g | | X yo King Char. 
2. Ivory; the teeth of elephants. Dryden. | EMANATIVE, &. [from emano, Latin.} Iſſuing from an- To EMBRO THEL. v. a. [broathel, brodel.} To 6 was 
 ELBPHANTYASIS. . {elepbantiafis, Latin.] A ſpecies of other. a NE, 1 | FCC WE 
leproſy, ſo called from incruſtations like thoſe on the hide | To EMA'NCIPATE, v. a. [emancipo, Latin.) To ſet E'MBRYO.. 0 
ok an elephant. | | | free from ſervitude. | | rbuthnot. E'MBRYON. e J. Lilceuen. ] . 


the womb. yu. Puri, 


Dar 
 ELEPHA'NTINE. @. [elephantinus, Latin. J Pertaining to EMANCIPA'TION. /. [from emancipate.] The act ot {etting | 1. The offspring yetunfividhed in 


the elephant. | 3 | | tree; deliverance trom ſlavery, Glanwille. | 2. The tate ot any thing yet not ſit tor production; vet 
J ELEVATE. v. a. ele uo, Latin.) To raiſe aloft; to] To EMA'RGINATE.. v. a. [margo, Latin.) To take away | unfiniſhed, = ns e 
exalt; to dignify; to raiſe the mind with great concep- the margin or edge of any thing. x © © |EME. / eame, Saxon,] Unkle, Spe, 
lions; to elate the mind with vicious pride; to leflen by | To EMA'SCULATE. wv. a. omg; Latin.ſ/ EME'NDABLE. a. [emendo, Latin. ] Capable of ccf. 
detraction. EE 1 II. To caſtrate; to deprive of virility. : Sraunt. | tion; corrigible, „ 
F 'LEVATE. part. a. Exalted; raiſed aloft Milton. | 2. To effeminate; to vitiate by unmanly ſoftneſs. Collier. EMEHNDATION. /. [emendo, Latin.J © 
ELEVATION. f. [elevatio, Latin.] + 1 85 EMASCULA'TION. /. [from emaſculate.] Caſtration; effe- 1. Correction; alter ation of any thing from worſe to better, 
1. The act of raiſing up aloft. : Woodward, minacy; womaniſh qualities. 2. An ulteration made in the text by verbal eriticuim. 
2. Exaltation; dignity. | 


. tt To EMBA LE. v. 4. [emballer, French. ] To make up into EMuENDA TOR. /. [emendo, Latin.] A corrector; an in 
3. Exaltation of the mind by noble conceptions. Norris. a bundle; to bind up; to encloſe. | prover. | — 5 


ä 


4. Attention to objects above us. : Hooker, | To EMBA'LM. wv. a. [embaumer, French.) To impregnate | E'MERALD. /. [emeraude, French; /maragdus, Latin.) A 
5. The height of any heavenly body with reſpect to the ho- | a body with aromaticks, that it may refit putrefaction. reen precious ſtone, The emerald is in its molt pertect 
— 3 IEuRALMER. /. [from embalm.] One that practiſes the art | ſtate perhaps the moſt beautiful of all the gems. It s « 
ELEVA“TOR. /. [from clevate.] A raiſer or lifter up. of embalming and preſerving bodies. Bacon. all the various ſhades of green, from the derpeſt to tte 
ELE'VEN. 4. [endlepen, Saxon. ] Ten and one. 3 To EMBA R. v. a. | from lar. ] . r aud. 
ELE'VENTH, 4. [from eleven.) The next in. order to the | 1. To ſhut; to encloſe. | 57 | Fairfax. | To EMERGE. v. n. {emergo, Latin. x 
——_ | Raleigh, | 2. To ſtop; to hinder by prohibition; to block up. Bacon. 1. To rite out of any thing in which it Is covered. EA. 
ELF. / plural eleves. Nei, Welſh. Baxter.] 5 EMBARCA'TION, / {from embark.) The act of putting on | 2. To iflue; to proceed. Newton, 
1. A wandering ſpirit, luppoled to be {cen in wild places. ſhipboard ; the act of going on ſhipboard, . 3. To riſe; to mount from a ſtate of depreſſion ot obſcurity, 
2. A devil. Ke Ik EMBA'RGoO. / [embargar, Spaniſh. ] A prohibition to paſs; EMERGENCE, 2 / from e | 
To ELF, v. a+» To entangle hair in ſo intricate a manner, | a ſtop to trade. „ ©»... Wotton, | EMERGENCY. 7 [from emerge.] 
that it is not to be unravelled, | Shaleſpeare. | To EUA RER. v. a. [embarguer, French.] To put on ſhip. | 1. The a& ot riſing out of any fluid by which its covered, 
E'LFLOCK. /. {elf and lock.) Knots of hair twilted by | board; to engage another in any attair. 2. The act of riling into view. 5 Nervt. 
_ elves. 25 SF Shakeſpeare. | To EMBA RK. w. 2. To go on ſhipboard; to engage in any | 3. Any tudden occalion; unexpected caſualty. C. 
To ELI'CITE. v. a. [elicio, Latin. ] To ſtrike out; to fetch affair. 2 I | 4. Preſſing neceiſity. A ſenſe not proper, adio, 
out by labour. | 2 Hale. To EMBARRASS. v. a. [embarraſſer, French.] To per- | EMERGENT. a. | from emerges} | = 
EL1ciT. a. [elicitus, Latin.) Brought into act. Hamm, | plex; to diltrels ; to entangle. Spedator. | 1. Kiling out of that which overwhelms or obicures it 
© EracitA'T0N. J from elicio, Latin.) Excitement of the | EMBA'RRASSMENT. . [from embarraſs.] Perplexity; en- | 2+ Riſing into view, or notice. Maler 
power of the will into act. Hramball.] tanglement. $i . = Wat 3. Iluing from any thing. s 8 Hall. 
To ELTDE. S. 4. | clido, Latin. ] To break in pieces. | To EMBA'SE. v. a. [from baſe.] To vitiate; to depaupe- 4. Sudden; unexpectedly caſual, | Curie. 
FLIGIBTIA TN. / {from ehgible ] Worthinels to be choſen, rate; to impair; to degrade ; to vility, _ E'MERODS. „ [trom hemerrboids.] Painful {wells 


ELIGIBLE. 4. {eligibilis, Latin.) Fit to be choſen; pre- | EMBA'SSADOR. /. One lent on a publick meſſage. Denham. | EMEROIDS. ; of the hemorrhoidal veins; piles. Sau. 
kerable. | h | | EMBA'SSADRESS. /. A woman ſent on a publick meſſage, | EME'RSiON. /. [from emerge.] The time when 8 ta, 
F'LIGIBLENESS. /. ¶ from eligible.] Worthineſs to be cho-EMRHASSAGE. ? J. A publick meſſage ; any ſolemn meſ- | having been obicured by iis approach to the ſun, pa! 
ſen; preferablenels, | PE RON I E' uBAss v. lage; an errand, in an ironical ſcenic. again, 5 : Bs, Brown. 
ELIMINATION. /. Lelimino, Latin. ] The act of baniſhing; To EM BATTLE. v. a. {from battle.) To range in order | EMERY. J. [eſineril, French. ] Emery is an :ron die. It 


rejection. f ö : | or array of battle. | Prior, | is prepired by grinding in mills, It is uled in cleanity 
E1rsON. /. [«:fio, Latin.} The act of cutting off ; divi- | To EMBA'Y. v. a. [from baigner, to bathe, French. } and poliſhing tteel. | | - Hl. 
bon; teparation of parts. 25 . | 1. To bathe; to wet; to waſh, - Spenſer, | EME"TICAL. 2 à. [iiz.] Having the quality of fro. 
FLIXA'TION. . Ln, Latin.] The act of boiling, 2. {From bay.] To incloſe in a bay; to landlock. Shak. EME TICR. f voking vomits. Hat. 
ELUXIR. J. [ Arabick.] a I Jo EMBELLISH. v. 4. {embellir, French. ] To adorn; | EME'TICALLY. ad, from emetical.] In ſuch a manger \t 
1. A medicine made by ſtrong infuſion, where the ingredi- to beautify, | -."..LOCRE« to provoke to vomit, | : Ba 

ents are almoſt diſlolved in the menſtruum. Quincy, | EMBE'LLISHMENT, /. [from embelliſb.] Ornament; ad- EMICA'TLON. /. [emicatio, Latin.) Sparkling; fying 00 4 
2. The liquor with which chymilts ttanimute metals, ventitious beauty; decorations” _ Addiſon, | ſmall particles, T WE 
2. The extract or quinteflence of any thing, South. | FMBERING. /. The ember days. Tufer. | EMICTION. /. {trom emitum, Latin,] Urine. Har 
4. Any cordial. ” Milton. | E'MBERS. J. without a fingular. [xmyqua, Saxon. Hot] To EMIGRATE. v. u. [emigro, Latin. ] To remote 
Erk. J (lc, Saxon. ] The elk is a large and ſtately ani- | cinders ; aſhes not yet extinguiſhed. | acon, | one place to another, | 

mal of the {tag kind. | Hill 


. 5 1. | E'MBER WEEK. / A week in which an ember day falls. The | EMIGRA'T1ON. /, {from emigræte.] Change of babe 
ELL. f. {eln, Saxon. ] A meaſure containing a yard anda | ember days at the four ſeaſons are theWednelday, Friday, | E'MINENCE, | | 


uarter. Herbert, | and Saturday after the firſt Sunday in Lent, the teatt of E MIN EN CV. J. Lentinentio, Latin. ] 
ELLIPSIS. T LNA.) ; 3 | Pentecoſt, September 14, December 13. Common Prayer, | 1. Loftineſs; height. | ER 
1. A figure of rheiorick, by which ſomething is left cut. | To EMBE'ZZLE. v. a. | 2. Summit; highelt part. 1 
2+ In geometry.] An oval figure generated from the ſec- | x. Jo appropriate by breach of truſt, Hayward. | 3. A part riſing above the reſt, 3 1 
tion of à cone, by a plane cutting both hdes of the cone, 2. To waltez to ſwallow up in riot. a Di den. 4. A place where one is expolcd to ceneral 1 
but not parallel to the baſe, and mecting with the baſe | EMBE'ZZLEMENT. /. [ from embezz/e.]J !! 5. Exaltation; conſpicuoulncis; 1cputation; cele e 
when producer. Harris. | x. The act of appropriating to himſelf that which is received | 6. Supreme degree. bake heart 
"ELLIPTICAL. I from eclligſis.] Having the form of an | in truſt for another, | 17. Notice; diſtinction. Salle 
ELLIPTICK. ellipſis. Cheyne. | 2. The thing ill appropriated. 8. A title given to cardinals. 7 lign f. 
ELM. / {u!mus, Latinz elm, Saxon, J The name of a tree, | To EMBLA'ZE. wv. a. | blafonner, French. ] 2 E'MINENT. a, {eminens, Latin. ] High; lofty © 
ELoc brio. /. [eloeutio, Latin. } The power of fluent | x. To adorn with glittering embelliſhments. Pepe. | exalted; co 1fp16uous; remarkable. 
ſpeech; 3 tlow uf language; the power of ex- 2. To blazon ; to paint with enſigns armorial. Milton. | E'MINENTLY. ad. {from eminent. I bier ration. 
preſſion or diction N | | To EMBLA'ZON, C. a. [blaſonner, French.] { 1. Conipicuouſly; in a manner that attracts 9 Sui 
F'L0GY. J. \eloge, French. ] Praile negra. Motton. x. To adorn with figures of heraldry. 2. In a high degree. | 
Toa ELOIGNE. V. a. [eloigner, French.} To put at a di- | >. To deck in glaring colours.  Hahkewill. | EMISSAR N. . [emiſarius, Latin.] 


E wit, 
ſtance. 2 5 | Donne. | EMBLEM, /. [t«8>xwa.} Inlay; enamel; an occult re- 1. One ſent on private meffages; a lpy;a ſecret 26877; Be, 
To ELONGATE. v. a. {trom longus, Lain, J To lengthen; preſentation; an alluſive picture. TOE. 2. One that emits or ſends out. + ſendin out 

to draw out. ; {| To E'MBLEM. v. a. To repretent in an occult dr alluſive | E'MiSS1ON. Y. | eric, Latin. The act 9 Fe. 
Jo ELO'NGATE. v. . Togo off to a diltance from any | manner. Glanwille. vent. | 


thing. ; Beroun. | EMBLEMA'TICAL, Þ. To EMIT. wv. a. [emitto, Latin.] work. 
ELONGA'TION. /. {from elongate.) _ EMBLEMA'TICK» ; 4. [from emblem.) 1. To ſend forth; to let go. rt 
1. The act of stretching or leugthening itſelf, Arbutbnot. 1. Compriling an emblem; alluſive; occultly repreſentative. | ». To let fly; 10 dart, Aft 
2. The ttate of being ſtretched, 13, Dealing in emblems ; uſing emblems. | h 3. To iſſue cus juridically. oors. 


EMME NAC 


cours, . L and ayu.] Medicines Hed? 
f > wie the courſes. | ic _ 877 
N ſ. [2merr®) Saxon.] An ant; a piſmire. Sid. 
Fun . b. 4. from mew.) To mew or coop up. Sh. 
0 Kuno g. 4. a. (emmou voir, French. ] To excite; to 
70 „M! 


ole. 
uo LL 2 
ply'95* ns 7. Such things as ſheath and ſoften the aſpe- 
Bs heads - relax and ſupple the ſolids, 
- \ emollitio, Latin. ] The a& of ſoftening. 
N 1 ½¼ a Latin.] Profit; advan- 
e | South 


Spenſer. 
„ [emmolliens, Latin.) Softening 3 lup- 
n 1 Acbuthnet. 


0 usr. prep. [ſo written by & enſer. ] Among. Spen/. 
Nac rtl. fe Lelnaction, French. ] Dilturbance of mind; ve- 


paſlion Dryden. 
aſlion. | 
nh 82 a. [ empaler, French. TAS 
N To tence with a pale. Myc ney 
o fortify- leg, 
& Cleaveland. 


* ©, incloſe; in. 
2 mw N ſpiräng on a ſtake fixed upright. 
übel. . (from pane, French. ] The writing or 
7 ntering by the ſheriff the names of a july into a ſchedule, 
hich de has ſummoned to appear. | Cowvel. 
7 Eura Nx EL. v. a. [trom the noun] To ſummon to 
"lerve D Government of the Tongue. 
Cup RLANCE. . [from parler, French.J It ſignifieth a 
ehre or petition in court of a day to paule what 5 1 
e The ] Apowdert & the bad ſcent 
Tura sMà. J [turaeowy.] A powder to correct the ba cent 
= er v. a. [frompaffion.] To move with al- 
"lion; to affect ſtrongly. OH Milton. 
Eur or lk. Ve 4. [from people.) To form into a peo. 
re, e Or . / | 1 | Spenſer. 
ESS, . | from E7perounr, | 7 
. oy RR with imperial power Davies. 
" The queen of an emperour. _ Shakeſpeare. 
EMPEROUR. /. [emperezr, French.] A monarch of ti- 


17. tle and dignity ſuperzour to a king. Shakeſpeare. 
kt, Pupeky. / (empire, French. ] Empire; ſovereign com- 
wh mand, Not in ule. | Shakeſpeare. 
"1 EMPHASIS. /. [faperts. ] A. remarkable ſtreis laid upon 
irs, z word or lentences. 1 | Holder . 
Ur FubHA TIC AL. { a. La. Forcible; ſtrong, ſtrik 

Furs Trick. J ing; ſtriking the light; appcaringz ſeem- 
a. 2 ig; not real. 5 c 
Her kuf ical L T. ad. [from emphatical.] | ; 
dle i. Strongly 3 forcibly, in a ltriking manner. South, 
yok 1. According to appearance. | | Brown. 
bis FurkvskMalobs. 4. [frem tpobonmns. ] Bloated; puf- 
Vil N . 


ted; fwollen;: n „ Sharp. 
% EMPIERCE. v. a. [from pierce.] To pierce into; to 
enter into by violent appulſeQ. Spenſer. 
Furrer. part. Set; Em put in a poſture. Spenſer. 
EMPIRE. /. {empire, French. ] | 
1. Imperial power, ſupreme dominion. | Robe 
1. The region over which dominion is extended. Temple. 
Command over any thing. . 3 
EMPIRICK. /. [Ib. A trier or experimenter; 
ſuch perlons 43 have no true knowledge of phyſical prac- 
tice, but venture upon oblervation only. Hooker. 
* 5 a. [from the noun. ] 


1 | * 
1, Verſed in experiments. 


ork, 
Taler. 
1b; u 
dat ict. 
e n 
Dir. = 
7 Milton. 
1. Known only by experience; practiſed only by rote. Sb. 
EMPIRICALLY. ad [from empiricas.] 
1. Experimentally z according to experience. 
2. Without rational grounds; charlatanically. Dh 
pars ny Þ from empirick.] Dependence on experi- 
ence without knowledge or art; quackerxyx. 
EMPLA'STER. J. [#unaggo.] An application to a fore 


Durnel. 
n; vet 
3WU 1 Gs 
pen cr. 


men.z- 


of an oleaginous or viſcous ſubſtance ſpread upon cloth. 
ou 7 EMPLA'STER. v. a. To cover with a plaſter. Mort. 
1 EuPLA'STICK. a. [{mapixeg,] Viſcous; glutinoue. 
7 EMPLEaD. v. a. To indict; to prefer a charge againſt. 
tin] A J EMPLO'Y. v. a. [emploier, French. | 
| pertect 1. To buſy to keep at work; to exerciſe. Temple. 
It W 2. To ule as an inſtrument,  _. Say. 
t to the 3. To uſe as means. | Dryden. 
dur. To uſe as materials. „%%% 
i Jo commiſſicn; to entruſt with the management of any 
Fin mn _— | 2 1 | Watts. 
4 6. To fil up with buſineſs, Dryden. 
ö 7. Topaſs or ſpend in buſineſs. WT, 


urro' v. /. {from the verb.] Buſineſs ; object of induſ- 
uy; publick office. . 1 

kurro ranLE. a. {from emplay.] Capable to be uſed; 
proper for uſe. 585 : | 

EvPLO'YeR. J. [from employ.) One that aſes or cauſes 

io be uſed; one who ſets others to work. | 

ts i Ivelo'yment, . {from employ.) Buſineſs ; object of 

Miitor. duſtry; object of labour; buſineſs ; the (tate o being 


Saal. employed; office; poſt of buſineſs; buſineſs intruſted. 


covered, 
Nexwimh. 
MlanVitte 


Adiſare 


ar-. Ty EMto'tsoN . 
wh * N. V. a. [empoiſoner, French. ] | 
8 o_ obs 2 by poiſon; to — by venomous oe or | 
n 4 italy a” 5 I, Sidney. 
: appea'# L To taint with poiſon ; to envenom. LOS, 
Brit. "POISONER, J. [ erpoiſouneur, French.] One who de- 
n ore- | froys another by pojſon. 100350 215.1," eee 
n 11 #PO1SONMENT. I. [empoiſonnement, French. ] The prac- 
. der of deſtroying by poiſon. Bacon. 
ny of x "PORE'TICK. 4. [iTvgrrurr,] That which is uſed at 
＋ marken, or in merchandire. by N 
1 a UM, J. Lire. ] A place of merchandize; a 
ging of a 7 801 a commercial city. Dryden. 
7 . OVER ISR. v. 4. ¶ pauwre, French. ] To make 
iar =o depauperate; to reduce to indigence; to leſſen 
emove ! 2. | = 
a a ERLSBER, % [from empoveriſh.} One that makes 
ha bitates Euro'vint, p that which impaus fertility. 
MENT. . 5. a | 
| * waſte. 2 (from, ig. ety 
5 . a. ER. v. a. [from power. ] 1 
5 \ 5 Wthoriſe; to commiſſion. Dryden. 
4 ja Eve, Siwe natural force; to enable. Baker, 
Aebi k Te [from empereſs.] — 
25 Man. 1 Tae of an emperour. Ben Jonſon. 
Sbakeptare: dungen. e mveſted with imperial dignity; a 1 ſo- 
Pos upyr 55 , on. 
1 8 fic is lempriſe, French.] An attempt of danger; 
47122 3 of hazard ; enterpriſe. Fairfax. Pope. 
ration asd. [from empty.] One that empties; 2 that 
f. 1 | | . 
TIT l 
galt De tag Plenüiude; nanny, Phillips. 
ert. the e of being empt 8 g 
n. * A * = mpty. Shakeſpeare. 
IT er 54 
n . — ofineſs 3 inability to fill up the ab 
Fades” e bead; want of knowledge, Pope. 


3. UnſatisfaRory z unable to Fill the mind by dees 


Boyle. | 


E'MPTION. . [emptio, Latin. ] The act of archaap, | 
E'MPTY. à. — — F ; 8 

1. Void; having nothing in it; not full. Burnet. 
2. Devoid; unturniſhed. Newton. 


x 


4+ Without any thing to carry; unburthened. Dryden, 
5. Vacant of head; ignorant; unikilful. | Raleigh, 
6. Without ſubſtance; without ſolidity; vain. _ Dryden. 


To EMPTY. v. a. [trom the adjective.] To evacuate; to 
exhauſt. | Arbutbnot. 
To EMPU'RPLE. v. a. [from purple.] To make of a pur- 
ple colour. . | Milton. 
To EMPU'ZZLE. v. a. [from puæ xle.] To perplex; to put 
to a ſtand. | Brown. 
EMPYEMA, /. [ipTinua.] A colle ion of purulent mat- 
ter in any part whatſoever ; generally uſed to ſignify that 
in the cavity of the breaſt only. Arbuthnot. 
EMPY REAL. a. [ivgo;.) Formed of the element of fire; 
refined beyond aerial. | | Milton. 
EMPYRE'AN. /. [Iwn%goc,] The higheſt heaven where the 
pure element of fire is ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt. Milton. 


E'MPYREUM. fo [imvgeua.) The burning of any 
EMPYRE UMA. J matter in boiling or diflillation. 


ſmell or taſte of burnt ſubſtances. Boyle, 
EMPYRO'SIS, . [iprvgiw.] Conflagration ; general fire. 
To EMULATE. wv. a. [emulor, Latin.] 
1. To rival; to propole as one to be equalled or excelled. 
2. To imnate with hope of equality, or ſuperior excellence. 


3. Jo be equal to; to riſe to equality with. SR 


4. To imitate; to reſemble. 
EMULA'TION. /{. [emulatio, Latin.] 
1. Rivalry; deſire of ſuperiority. 1 Spratt. 
2. Envy; deſire of depreſſing another; conteſt ; contention. 
E'MULATIVE. a. [trom emulate.) Inclined to emula- 
tion; rivalling ; diſpoſed to competition. _ 
EMULA'TOR. 7 [from emulate ] A rival; a competitor, 
To EMU'LGE. v. a. [emulgeo, Latin.) To milk out. 
EMU'LGENT. a. [emulgent, Latin. ] . 
1. Milking or draining out. 8 5 
2. Emulgent veſſels [in anatomy] are the two large arteries 
and veins which ariſe, the former from the deſcending 
trunk of the aorta, the latter from the vena cava. Brown. 
E'MULOUS. a. [æmulus, Latin.) | | 
1. Rivalling ; engaged in competition, 
2. Deſirous of ſuperiority; deſirous to riſe above another; 
deſirous of any excellence polleſſed by another. Prior. 


3. Factious; contentious. ; 
E'MULOUSLY. ad. [from emulous,} With deſire of ex- 


| Arbuthnet. 


celling or outdoing anvther, _ ____ Granwille, 
EMULSION. J. [emujio, Latin.] A form of medicine, by 


bruiſing oily ſeeds or kernels, _ Quincy. 
EMU'NCTORIES. /. [emunttorium, Latin.) Thole parts 

of the body where any thing excrementitious is ſeparated. | 
To ENA'BYE. v. a. [from Able.] To make able; to con- 

fer power. . | 
To ENA'CT., v. a. [from a&.] To at; to perform; to 
effect; to eſtabliſh; to decree; to repreſent by action. 
ENA'CT. /. [from the verb.] Purpoſe; determination. 


 ENA'CTOR. /. [from ena.) | 
1. One that forms decrees, or eſtabliſnes laws. Atterbury, 


2. One that practiſes or performs any thing. Shakeſpeare. 


grammar, where there is a change either of a pronoun, 
as when a poſſeſſive is put for a relative, or when one 
mood or tenle of a verb is put for another. 8 


| To ExAuB USH. v. a. [from ambuſh.) To hide in am- 


buſh ; to hide with hoſtile intention. 
To ENAM EL. v. a. [from amel.] 
1. To inlay; to variegate with colours. 
2. To lay upon another body ſo as to vary it. Milton. 
To ENA'MEL. v. 2. To practiſe the uſe of enamel. Boyle. 
ENA MEL. . [from the verb.] | | 
1. Any thing enamelled, or variegated with colours 


i Fairfax. 


_ Chapman. 


inlaid. : 

2. The ſubſtance inlaid in other things. | 

ENA'MELLER. /, [from enamel.) One that praftiſes the 
art of enamelling. 1 | | 

To ENA'MOUR. v. a. [a#our, French.] To inflame with 
love; to make fond. Dryden. 

ENARRA'TION. /. [ennaro, Latin.] Explanation. 


bone into another to form a joint, Wiſeman. 
ENATA'TION. /. [enato, Latin.) The act of ſwim- 
ming out. | 
ENA'UNTER. ad. An obſolete word explained by Spenſer 
himſelf to mean, leſt that. Er Ros 8 
To ENCA'GE. v. a. [from cage. ] To ſhut as in a cage; to 
coop; to con fine Donne. 
To ENCA'MP. v., 2. To pitch tents; to fit down for a 


time in 4 march, Bacon, 


ENCA'MPMENT. . [from encamp.] 9 
1. The act of encamping or pitching tents, - 5 
2. A camp; tents pitched in order. : Grew, 
To ENCA'YE. v. a. [from cave.) To hide as in a cave. 


with a fortification. | | 
To ENCHA'FE. v. a. [eſchaufer, French.] To enrage; to 
irritate ; to provoke. | Shakeſpeare. 
to Ex HA'IN. v. a. [enchainer, French.) To faſten with 
a chain ; to hold in chains; to bind. Dryden. 
To ENCHANT. v. a. {[eachanter, French. ] 
1. To give efficacy to any thing by longs of ſorcery. Gran. 
2. To ſubdue by charms or ſpells,  Stdney. 
3- To delight in a high degree. e ee 
ENCHA'ATER. J. [enchanteur, French.] A magician; a 
ſorcerer. Decay of Piety. 
ENCHA'NTINGLY. ad. from enchant.] With the force of 
enchantment. Shakeſpeare. 


ENCHA'NTMENT. . {enchantement, French, ] 
1. Magical charms; ſpells; incantation. | Knolles. 
2. Irreſiſtible influence; overpowering delight. Pope. 


ENCHA'NTRESS. /. Lenchantereſſe, French.] | 
1. A ſorcereſs; a woman verſed in magical arts. Tatler, 
2. A woman whoſe beauty or excellencies give irreſiſtible 
influence. Thomſon. 
To ENCHA'SE. v. a, [enchaſſer, French. 
t. To infix; to incloſe in any body ſo as to be held faſt, 
bdut not concealed. _ Felton. 
2. To adorn by being fixed upon it. Dryden. 
ENCHE'ASON. /. [encheſon, old law, French. ] Cauſe; oc- 
caſion. Spenſer. 
Jo ENCIRCLE. v. a. [from circls.} To ſurround; to en- 
viron; to incloſe in a ring or circle. Pope. 


Excracrzxr. / [from circle.) A circle; a ring. Sidney. 


EMPYREUMA'TICAL. a. [from empyreuma.] Having the | 


| Shakeſpeare. | 


Spenſer. Rogers. | 


ENA'LLAGE. . {from the Greek aN. A figure in 


ENARTHRO'S15, /. [iv and 4g8gor.] The inſertion of one | 


To ENCAMP.wv.a, To form an army into a regular camp. | 


ENCEINTE. 7 French. ] Incloſurez ground ineloſed 
ca 


E N 


the accent upon the foregoing ſyllable. 
To ENCLO'SE. v. &. [exclos, French.) 
1. To part from things or grounds common by a fente. 
2. To environ; to encircle; to ſurround. | Fope. 
N. . [from encleſe.] 3 | 

1. One that encloſes, or ſeparates common fields into ſe ve- 
ral diſtin properties. | | 

2. Any thing in which another is encloſed. 
Excto'sURE./. [from encloſe.] 8 
1. The act of encloſing or environing any thing. Willing, 
2. The ſeparation of common grounds into diftin& poſ- 


ſeſſions, | g Hayward. 
3. The appropriation of things common. Taylor. 
4. State of being ſhut up in any place. Burnet. 
. The ſpace encloſed, : Addiſon. 
Ground encloſed ; ground ſeparated, South. 
ENcOMIASTF＋. /. Headz A panegyriſt; a pro- 
claimer of praiſe; a praiſer. Locke. 


a. Leine.] Panegyrical; 


ENCOMIA'STICAL. 
laudatory; containing praiſe ; be- 


ENCOMIA'STICK, 
{towing praiſe, _ | 
ENCO'MIUM, /. L)] Panegyrick; praiſe ; eu- 
„„ Government of the Tongue. 
To ENCOMPASS, v. a. {from compaſi.J To encloſe ; to 


round any place, * | 
ExCO'MPASSMENT. /. [from encompaſs. Circumlocution; 
remote 1 2 of talk. - 


ENCORE. ad. [Frenth.] Again once more. Pope. 
ENCO'UNTER. . [encontre, French. ] 


To EN CON TER. . 4. {from the noun. J 
1. To meet face to face. 


3. To meet with reciprocal kindneſs. 
4. HI, attack; to meet in the front. 
5. 10 oppole; to oppugn. 

6. To meet by accident. 


ner; to conflict; to engage; to fight; to meet face to 
face; to come together Hy chance. | 1 | 


goniſt; enemy; one that loves to accoſt others. 
To ENCO'URAGE. v. a. [encourager, French. ] af 
1. To animate; to incite to any thing. Pſalms. 
3. To raile confidence; to make confident Locke. 
ENCO'URAGEMENT. / {trom encourage. ] Incitement to 


ſupport. ; 


incitements to any thing; a favourer. Dryden. 


one has no rig 


poſſeſſion of another by gradual and tilent means; one 
who makes ſlow and 


 ENCRO'ACHMENT, . [from encroach.] 


To ENCU'MBER. vv. a, {encombrer, French.] To clog ; 


{tru& ; to load with debts. 


pediment; excreſcence; uſeleſs addition uͤrthen upon 
an eſtate. | 8 


through a large region. 


ENnCYCLO'PEDY. F ſciences; the round of learning. Arb. 
ENCY'STED. a. {xvpig.} Encl 

END. /. [end, Saxon. >> 
1. The extremity of any apr Farrar extended. Locke, 
2. The laſt particle of any aſſignable duration. 
3. The concluſion or cellation of any action. Geneſis. 
4. The concluſion or laſt part of any thing; as, the end of 

a chapter. Es „ 


oſed in a veſicle or bag. 


5. Ultimate ſtate; final doom. „„ 
6. The point beyond which no progreſſiou can be made, 
7. Final determination; concluſion of debate or delibera- 


tion. | Shakeſpeare. 
8. Death; fate; deceaſe.  Watton. Roſcommon. 
9. Abolition ; total loſs. 5 Dy. ' -: Locke. 
10. Cauſe of death; deſtroyer, _ Shakeſpeare. 
11. Conſequence; event. Shateſpeare. 
12. Fragment; broken piece. Shakejpeare. 
13. Purpoſe; intention. OE! Clarendon. 
14. Thing intended; final deſigg. Suckling, 
1s. An END. Erect: as, his hair ſtands an end. 5 
16. Mot an Ex Dp. Commonly. Shakeſpeare. 
To END. v. a. [from the noun. J / 
t. To terminate; to conclude to finiſh, KMnolles. Smalr. 
2. To deſtroy; to put to death, Shakeſpeare. 
To END. v. n. | RN 5 8 
1. To come to an end; to be finiſhed. Fairfax. 


2. To terminate; to conclude; to ceaſe; to fail. Taylor. 
To ENDA'MAGE. v. a. [from damage. To miſchiet; to 


harm. | | South. 
To ENDA'NGER. v. a. [from danger] L 
1. To put into hazard; to bring into peril,  Tillatjor. 


2, To incur the danger of ; to hazard. .. - Bacon, 
To EnDE'AR. v. a, [from dear.] To make dear; to make 
beloved. | | Hake. 
ENDE'ARMENT. . [from endear.] „ 
1. The cauſe of love; means by which any thing is endeared. 
2. The ſtate of being endeared ; the ſtate of being loved. 
ENDEAVO'UR. . {deworr, endewoir, French.] Labour 
directed to ſome certain end. _ Tillotſon. 
To ENDE'AVOUR, v. . To labour to a certain purpole. 
To ENDE'AVOUR. v. a. To attempt; to try. Milton. 
ENDE'AVOURER. , [from endeavour.) One who labours 
to a certain end. Rymer. 


EnDE'CAGON. T [et:xayo.] A plain figure of eleven ſides 
and angles. | 


ENDE'MIAL. a. [Ce] Peculiar to a country; uſed 
ENDE'MICAL. of any diſeaſe that affects ſeveral people 
ENDE'MICK. together in the ſame country, proceeding 


from ſome cauſe peculiar to the country where it reigns. 
To Ex DE'xIZ E. v. 4. [from denixen.] To make free; to 

enfranthiſe. ds Camden. 
2 — : v. a. [ enditer, French. ] | 
1. To charge any man by a written accuſation before a court 

of juſtice; as, h 2vas indited for felony. | 
2. To draw up; to compoſe ; to write, 
N 4 N—4 Q 


ExNDICTMABNT, 


EfcurTiers, f Le.] Particles which throw back 


Herbert, 


encircle;z to ſhut in; to ſurround; to environ; to go 


— —— 7 . 


1. Duel; fingle fight; conflict. Dryden. 

2. Battle; fight in which enemies ruſh againſt each other. 

3- Eager and warm converſation, either of love or anger. 

4. Accidental congreſs; ludden meeting. Pope. 
3. Acc of accoſting. Shakeſpeare. 

6. Caſual incident; occaſion. . Pope. 


Sbateſpeare. 
2. To meet in a hoſtile manner; to ruſh againſt in conflict. _ 


_- Shakeſpeare. e 
5 ale. 

3 Sbaleſpeare. 

| | To EN COUNTER. v.. To ruſh together in a hoſtiſe man- 

Ben Jonſon. | 


ENnco'UNTERER. /. {from encounter] Opponent; anta- 


2. Jo give courage to; to _ the ſpirits; to embolden; 


any action or practice; incentive favour z countenance z _ 
ENCO'URAGER, . [from encourage. I One that ſupplies 
To ENCRO ACH. v. n. e from eroc, a hook, Fr.] 
1. To make invaſions upon the right of another; to put a 
hook into another man's poſſeſſions to draw them away. = 

2. To advance Fr and by ſtealth upon that to Which 
K. 1 Herbert. 

ExNcROACHER. f. [from encroach.] One who ſeizes the 

dual advances beyond his rights. 


1. Anunlawfulgatheringin upon another an. Coxvel. Milt, 
2. Advance into the territories or rights of another. Addiſon. 


. f bl 
to load; to impede; to entangle; to embarraſs; to ob- | 


ENCU'MBRANCE. /. [from encumber.] Clog; load; im- 8 


ENCY'CLICAL. 4. C.,! Cireular; fent round 
| „ | \ Stiligflet | 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 5 Sc [eyxu2onraiia.,) The circle of 


Donne. 


Waller. | 
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F.xmicrMENT. J |. {from endite.) A bill or declaration ug RT. /. [from apy} 


The aft of managing ur- I 7o/Ex RA'GE. v. a. [errager, French. I Ton 
EXDITEMENT. F made in torm of law tor the benefit of tillery; engines of war; artillery. , : - TP ton. furious. (exragers ] To irritate; tonite 
the commonwealth. Re | ; Hooker. | To ENGLURD. v. a. [from gird.] To encircle; to furrbund. | To ENRA'NGE. v. a. [from range.] To place rep \Fayh, 
F/NDIVE. J. [endive, French; ini bum, Latin. ] An herb;|E'NcLE. /. A gull; a put; a bubble. Shakeſpeare. | put in order. | ce Fegulanty; , 
luccory. | 7 Mortimer. | ENGLISH. a. [engler, Saxon.] e Fo England. | To ENRA'NK. v. g. [from ranl. ] To place in oþ Spenſer, 
E'NDLESS. &. {from end.] E To ENGLISH. v. a. To tranflate into Engliſh, Broun. To ENR APT. v. a. {from rapt.] To throw int nuke 
1. Without end; without concluſion or termination. Pope. | To ENGLU'T. v. a. [engloutir, French.] To ſwallow up; to tranſport with enthuſialm. 9555 extaly , 
2. Infinite in longitudinal extent. Tillotjon. | to glut; to pamper. _ | _ | To ENRA'PTURE, b. 8. [from rapture.) To Gal bete 
3. Infinite in duration ; perpetual, Hoozer. | To ENGO'RE. v. a. [from gore.) To pierce; to prick. pleaſure. | port with 
4. Incctiant ; continual. | Tape. Jo ENGO'RGE, v. a. [from gorge, French.] To twallow; | To EXRA'VISH, . a. [from raviſb. ] To throw; 
E'XDLESSLY. ad, [trom endleſs. } Inceſſantiy; perpetu- to devour; to gorge, _ Spenſer. | EXRAVISHMENT. /. [from enravi}þ.) Extaf of 6, Ny, 
ally; without termination of length. ; To ENGO'RGE, v. 2. To feed with eagerneſs and voracity. To ENRI'CH, v. a: [enricher, French. ot delight, 
E/NDLESSNESS. / [from ende.] Perpetuity; endleſs du- | To ENGRAIL. v. a, [from grele, French. ] To indent in | x. To make wealthy; to make opulent. 
ration; the quality of being round without an end. curve lines, | 


1 Samy: 


Chapman. 2, To tertilizez to make fruitful. 1, 
z- To ſtore; to ſupply with augmentation of any Chmure, 


E'NDLONG. ad. | end aud long. ] In a ſtraight line, Dryd. | To ENGRA'IN. v. a. [from grain. ] To die deep; to die 
E'xDMOST. a. [end and moſt, 


J Remotetlt; turtheſt; at the] in grain. | penſer. | firable; thing de. 
further end, | | ke To ENGRA'PPLE, v. n. [from grapple.) To cloſe with; | ENR&1CHMENT: / [from enrich.] Augmentati Rakes, 
Ty ENDORSE. v. a. [endefſer, French.} To regiſter on | to contend with; hold on each other. Daniel. amplitication; improvement by addition. don ot wealth; 
the back of a writing; to ſupertcribe; to cover on the back. | To ENGRA'SP, v. a. [from graſp.] To ſeize; to hold faſt Jo EN RTDGE. v. 4. To form with longitudinal pra, 
ExDO'RSEMENT. f. (from endorſe.) Superſeription;] in the hand. : h Spenſer.) rances or ridges, _ 80 Nude. 
writing on the back; ratification. | To ENGRA'VE. wv. à. preter, engraved; part. pull, en- | To ENRI'NG, w. @. f from ring] To bind ound e 
To EN DOW. w. a. [Lindob are, Latin. ] | | graved or engrawen. ee French. ] circle. 85 4 to en. 
1. Lo enrich with a portion. Exodus. 1. To picture by inciſions in any matter. Pope. To EN RI PEN. v. a. To ripen; to mature. Yeare, 
2. Lo ſupply with any external goods. Addijon. | 2. To mark wood or ſtone. | Exodus. \ To Ex RO BE. v. a. [from robe.) To dreſs; to cloth on, 
3. To enrich with any excellence. 8 Set. 3. Lo impreſs deeply; to imprint. | Locke. To EN ROL. v. a. [enroler, French. ] To 7 80 e. 
4. To be the fortune of any one. Shakeſpeare. | 4. [From arr. To bury; to inter. Spenſer. regiſter; to record; to leave in Writing ; to in 4a 8 
FN DpOWMENT. / [from endow.]J _ , EN GRAVER. /. [from engrawve.] A cutter in ſtone or other | inwrap. : Youre; tg 
1. Wealth beſtowed to any perſon or uſe, _ matter, | 1 Hale. EN ROLLER. /. He that enrols; he that regiſters 
2. The beſtowing or aſſuring a dower; the ſetting forth or | To ENGRIEVE. v. a. To pain; to ven. ExRx0'LMENT.Ff. [from enrol. ] Regiſter; writing in u. 
___ ſerving a luthcient portion tor perpetual maintenance. To ENGRO'ss. V. a. | Froffr, French.] To thicken; to- any thing is recorded. * 5 which 
3. Gifts of nature. TM \ _ Addiſon.) make thick; to increale in bulk; to fatten; to plump up; | To EN ROOT. v. a. To fix by the root. Shas "ork 
Yo Ex DUE. H. a. [indu, Latin.) To ſupply with mental | to feize in the grols; to purchaſe the whole of any com- | To ENRO'UND. wv. a; (from roun,} To PE bay. wile 
enxcellencies. Conmon Prayer. modity for the ſake of ſelling it at a high price; to copy | round; to encloſe. „ "Th Ne me 
E:xDURANCE, /. {from endure.) Continuance ; latting-| in a large hand. | | ATE OT IEEE nv akeſpear,, 
nels, delay; procrattination. 5 ENGRO'SSER. J. [from engrof5.) He that purchaſes large | 1. Any being or exiſten ene. 
To ENDURE, v. a. [endurer, French.] To bear; to un-] quantities of any commodity, to ſell it at a high price. -| 2. {In chymiſtry.] Some things that are Pretended ty ci 
drgo; to ſuſtain; to lupport, | Temple. | ENGRO'SSMENT. . {from engroſs.] Appropriation of | tain all the qualities of the ingredients in a little x 8 
To EN DUE. v. . To lait; to remain; to continue; to things in the groſs; exorbitant acquiſition. Savift. ENS A MP LH. fe (erfempio, Italian.] Example; _ 
brook ; to bear; to admit. | To ENGUA'RD. v. a. [from bay To protect; to defend. ſubject of imiration:; | Y rey 
EXDUCKER, /. [from endure.\ One that can bear or en- 79 ENHANCE. v. a. [enhaufſer, French. ] To lift up; to | To ENSA'MPLE. v. a. from the noun. ] To exem ö go 
= dure; ſultamer; tufferer z continuer; latter. raiſe on high; to raife; to advance in price; to raiſe in | give as a copy. 8 
ND WisE. | 


ad, [end and wiſe.) Erectly ; uprightly; on | eſteem ; to aggravate. © | To ENSA'NGUINE. wv. a. [ ſanguis, Latin.] To f 
„ ROY Gang. ny TOY - Ray. | ENHA'NCEMENT. /. [from enhance.) Augmentation of gore; to ſuffuſe with blood. | Mike 
J ENE'CATE. v. a. [eneco, Latin.] To kill; to deſtroy. value; aggravation of ill. F . | To ENSCME'DULE. v. a. To inſert in a ſchedrile or urn 5 

ENEMY. Fe : [ennem, Freach.] A publick toe; a private ENI'GMA. 7. [ enigma, Latin. ] 1 riddle; an obfcure | To ENSCO'NCE, v. a. To cover as with a tore an 

Opponent; un untagonitt; any one who re ards another queſtion; 4 poſition ex preſſed in remote and ambiguous To EN SE'AM. D. a. {trom ſcam.] To {ew up4 were My 
with malevolence ; not à triend ; ene that diſlikes. Un] terms. RE TW | 2 ae 

theology. ] The fiend; the devil. Common Prayer. | EN1GMA'TICAL, a. [from enigma.] | To ENSE'AR. V. a. [from ſear.] To cauteriſe; ty 11 

 EXERGETICK. 4. Leszzurdes.] Forcible; active; vigor- x. Obſcure; ambiguouſly or darkly expreſſed, Brown, | or ſtop with fire, | | lat fen 

FREY OousS ; ethcacious ; operative; active; working; not at relt. 9. Cloudy; obſcurely conceived or apprehended, Hammand. To ENSHIELD. . 2. from Hicld.] To cover. Fr . 
E'NERGY. /. [6:pyn4.] Power not exerted in action; force; | ENIGMA'TICALLY. ad. [from en ma.) In a ſenſe dif- | To ENSHRINE. v. a. To enclole in a cheſt of cadmet;"1g 

cthcacy; 8 80 y 3 operation ; ſtrength of ex- ferent from that which the words in their familiar accept- > preſerve as a thing ſacred. | * Tat 
reflion ; force of tignification., 3 Brgwn. EN SI FORM. a. [ie, Latin. ] Having 7 
ps  ENTRVATE:; . * [enervo, Latin.) To weaken; to| ENTOMATIST. /. [fro | ( 2 0 ] Having the ſhape ct a 


ation imply. JJ. TIE lo 
m enigma. ] One who deals in obſcure | _ tword. 


deprive of force. 1.9 Bacon. and ambiguous matters Addiſon. ENSIGN. /. [enſeigne, French. ] The flag or &andir1 et 
ENER&VA'TION. /. [from enerwe. ] The act of weakening ; | To EN J0'IN. V. g. [enjoindre, French. ] To direct; to or- | regiment; any lignal to alen dr e e 
maſculation ; the ſtate of being weakened effeminacy. | der; to preſcribe. © 5 Tillotſon. tinction; the ofticer of foot who carries the flag. 
79 ENERVE. V. 4. [enervo, Latin.] To weaken; to break | ENJOTNER. /. One who gives injunctions. | 


: E tion; | | E'NSIGNBEARER. /. He that carries the tiag, 
ENJO'INMENT. /. [from enjoin.] Direction; command. {| To ENSLA'VE. v. @. [from flawe. 


the force of; to cruſh. 8 3 8 | 
| To ſtarve; to famith. | To ENJO'Y. v. a. [ jouir, enjourr, French. ] . 


To ENFAMISH, V. a. „ 


Dulag. 


6 To i. Toreduce to ſervitude; to deprive of liberty, Me 
J ExTEE BLE. v. 4. [(from feeble.) To weaken; to 1. To feel or perceive with pleaſure. - Addiſon. 2. To make over to another as 5 {lave, 8 : 12 
FWW | | Taylor. 2. To obtain poſſeſſion or fruition of. | Milton. ENSLA'VEMENT./. [ trom enſlave.) The Rate of ſervitude; 
Jo ENFE OFF. wv. a. [ferffamentum, low Lat.] To in- 3. To pleaſe; to gladden; to exhilarate, More. | flavery. . du 
| veſt with any dignities or poſſeſſions; a law term. Hale. | To ExJjo'y. v. n. To live in happiness. Milton. EN SLAVER. /. [from enſlave.] He that reduces oth u 
ExTEOTTUEN T. f. (from enfeoff.] The act of enfeoffing; ENO YEK. /. One that has fruition. | ſervitude, : _ 

the inſtrument or deed by winch one is invelted with | ENjo'YMENT. /. Happineſs ; fruition, Tillotfon. | To ENSU'E. 2. a. [enſutvre, Fr.] To follow; to purſue. 
poſſenons I | To ENKINDLE. v. a. [from kindle.} To ſet on fire; to en- N Common Prayer. Davies 
Tg ENFE'TTER. vv. a. To bind in fetters; to enchain. flame; to roule paſſions; to incite to any act or hope. To EN SU“E. v. 3. To follow as a confequence to preaules; 

| To ENLA'RGE, v. u. [enlargir, French.] To make greater | to ſucceed in a train of events, | 


ENFILA'DE. g. LF gg A trait paſſa or courſe of time. 
To ENFILA'DE, V. 4. [from the a F 


ge. | 
To pierce in a | in quantity or appearance; to increaſe in magnitude; to | ENSU'RANCE, J. [from enſure. 
n 5: 


. I] increale by repreſentation; to dilate; to expand; to let | 1. Exemption from hazard, obtained by the payment of a 
To ENFIRE, v. 4. [from fire.) To fire; to ſet on fire; to free from limitayon ; to extend to more purpoſes or uſes ; | certain ſum, . | g | NY 


Kindle. | | ied Spenſer. to amplify; to aggrandize; to releaſe from confinement; | 2. The ſum paid for ſecurity, 1 
To ExN FORCE. v. a. [enforcir, French.] to diffuſe in eloquence. Pie | ENSU'RANCER. from enſurance.] He who undertakes 
2. To give ſtrength to; tc ſtrengthen; to invigorate. | To ENLARGE. v. a. To expatiate; to ſpeak in many | toexempt from hazard. | rjdets 
2. To make or gain by force. Spenſer. | words. I 7 e Clarendon. | To Ex su! R E. v. a. (from ſure.] 750 : 

3. To put in act by violence. Fhbakeſpeare. e . [from enlarge.] Increaſe; augmen- 1. To alcertainz to make certain; to ſecure, Swift 
4. To inſtigate ; to provoke; to urge on. perjer. tation; farther extenſion; releaſe trom confinement; mag- | 2. To exempt any thing from hazard by paying a cet 
. To urge with energy. | Clarendon. | nifying repreſentation ; expatiating {ſpeech ; copious dil- | ſum, on condition of being reimbur ſed for milcarriage, 
F To compel; to conſtrain. Davies. courte. | | | 3. To promiſe reimbnrſement of any miſcarriage tor a cet» 
7, To prels with acharge. 5 e Ex l. A RSC ER. /. [from enlarge. ] Amplifier. 5 tain reward ſtipulated. 5 L Hrn, 
Jo Ex TOR CR. v. 1. To prove; to evince. Hooker. | To EXLIGH'T. v. a, [from light.} To illuminate; to ſup- |ExSU'RER. /. from enſure.] One who makes contracts of 

Exro'RCE. /. [trom force.} Power; ſtrength. Milton. ply with light. VVT inſuran ee. | 53 
ExPORCEDLY. ad. | from enforce. ] By violence; not vo- To ENLIGHTEN. wv. a. [trom light.] | |ENTA'BLATURE. J. [from table.] — [In architecture. 
luntarily; not ſpontaneoufly. Sbaleſpeare. x, To illuminate to {apply with light. _ | : 


light Holger, | ENTA'BLEMENT. $ 
2. Jo inſtruct; to furnith with increaſe of knowledge. | of a pillar. 


he architrave, friſe, and cornice 
1. An act of violence; compultion; force offered. Raleigh. | 3. To cheer; to exhilarate; to gladden. 


. Ex TA“IL. J. {from the French, entaille, cut. 
2. Sanction; that which gives force to a law, , Locke. | 4. To ſupply with light. | Duden.. The or Al re ir ſettled, with Lon to the rule al 
3. Motive of conviction; urgent evidence. Hammond. ENLIGHTENER. /. 171 enlighten.) Illuminator; one that it's deſcent. 
4. Preſſing exigence. Shakeſpeare. gives light; inſtruktor. | 0 


83 | c ere 2. The rule of deſcent ſettled for any eſtate. 
 ENFORCER. /. [trom enforce.} Compeller ; one who ef- | To ENLINK. . a. | from lit.] To chain to; to bind. | 3. Engraver's work; inlay. + | Sena. 
5 | Hammond. To EN LIVEN. v. a. [from {ife, live.] To make quick; to j To ENTA'IL. w. a. Ltailler, to cut, French.) 

ExFo'ULDRED. a. [from foudre, French.] Mixed with | make alive; to animate; to make vigorous or active; to | x. To ſettle the deſcent of any eſtate ſo that it cannot be, bf 
lightning. | 3 _ Spenſ&#. | make ſprightly or vivacious; to make gay or chearful in wy lubſequent poſſeſſor, bequeathed at pleaſure, D. 
To ENFRANCHISE. v. a. [from franchiſe.) To admit to] appearance. Fig 2. To fix unalienably upon any perſon or thing. Til. 
| the privileges of a free man; to ſet free from ſlavery; to | ENLIYVENER. /. That which animates; that which invi- | 3. To cut. | eie. 


free or releaſe from cuſtody; to deniſen; to endeniſen. gorates. . ryden, | To Ex TAE. v. a. [from lame. ] To tame; to ſub) 
EXFRANCHISEMENT: /: [trom ace. „„ ToEXLUMINE, o. 4. [enlumier, French.) Te illumine ; | To Eu rA ndl x. v.a * 
3. Inveltiture of the privileges of a deniſen. 5 Cowvel. . . 


e : to illuminate, „ 2 Spenser. | 1. To inwrap or en ſinare with ſomething not calily extricable 

2. Releaſe from priſon or from an a EN MIT Y. /. [from ezemy.] Unfriendly diſpoſition; male- 2 To loſe in multiplied involutions. 5 
ENFRO'ZEN. Fart. [from 1 * with gold.] volence; àverſion; contrariety of intefeſts or inclinations ; | 3- To twiſt, or contuſe. . 
To ENGA'GE. v. a. [engager, French. I ſtate of oppoſition; malice; miſchievous attempts. | 4. To involve in difficulties; to perplex. 


1. To make liable tor a debt to a creditor, 3 | ToOENMARBLE. v. a. [from marble.] To turn to marble. Liapor 
Hu 


to i | 5. Fo puzzle; to bewilder. 7 
1 %%. | To ENME'SH. b. g. {from meſb.] To net; to entangle. 5. To e de ee. queſtions or artful ta. _ | 
3. Tack! de bring dete 2 party.” Tillosſon. | -NNEAGON. J. Lene and .] A figure of nine angles. | 7. To diſtract with variety of cares lia 

e Aan: te enden in an e ENR EATICALT. &. [ent.] Enneatical days, are every ninth | 8. To multiply the intricacies or difficulties of Be 

F amen ne adherent, . Wor day of a ſickneſs; and enneatical years, every ninth year FENTA'NGLEMENT. . e entangle.} Involution of 7 
6. Jo induce; to win by pleaſing means; to gain. Waller, | of one's life. CN | | thing intricate or adbefive ; perplexity ; puzale- 

7. To bind by appointment or contract. Atterbury. | To EN NOEL E. v. 4. [ennoblir, Fr.] To raiſe from com- |ENTANGLER. / [from entangle.] One that entangls. 
3. To ſeize by the attention. | | 


| monalty to nobility; to dignity; to aggrandize; to exalt ; | To ENTER. . a. [ entrer, French. 
9. To employ; to hold in buſineſs, Duden. to raiſe; to elevate z to magnify ; to make famous or | 1. To go or come 10 any | Ate 


1 * 

zo. To encounter; to fight. +. +. Popes | illuſtrious, | | ©. |z. To initiate ina by Goof, _ chod, or ſociety 15 

Jo ENGA'GE. v. u. To conflict; to fight; to embark in | ENNo'BLEMENT. J. [from exnoble.] The a& of raiſing to | 3. To introduce or admit into any counſel. 2 e 

any buſineſs; to enliſt in any party. | 3 the rank of nobility ; exaltation; elevation; dignity. 4. Jo ſet down in writing. | 
ENGA'GEMENT-. . {from engagement, French:] 


. . > * . 
ip pus” 4, net ENODA'TLON. J. [enodatio, Latin.] The act of untying a | To ENTER. v. 2. To coe in; to go in; to penetat u, 
x. The act of engaging, impawning, or making liable to debt. Knot ; on} of a difficulty; > 321 Ving me in; to go in; 


0 8 
| | : | rally ; to make intellectual entrance; to engag n 
2. Obligation by contract. „ Atterbury. ExONMITY. / [from enornont.] Deviation from rule; | initiated in. ; nfa tots 
3. Adherence to a party or cauſe z partiality. Swift. | « irregularity 3 deviation from right; depravity z corrup- |ENTERDE'AL, /, [entre and deal.] Reciprocal 1 Auch. 
4. Employment of the attention, . Rogers. | tion; atrocious crime; villainy. | E'NTERING, / Entrance; paſlage into a place. . 
5. Flight; conflict; batle. Dryden. ENO RMO US. a. Lenarmis, Latin. ] Irregular; out of rule; | To EN TYERLA CE. v. a. Lentrelaſſer, French.] Je Sidaty 
6. Obligation; motive. Hammond. i 


diſordered; confuſed ; wicked beyond the common mea - to interweave. um de 
ſure; exceeding in bulk the common mealures.  [ENTERO'CBLE. /. [enterocele, Latin.] Arup. dor 
ENO'RMOUSLY. ad. [trom enormous.) Beyond meaſure. } bowels prefling through the peretonæum, ſo 2 t0 0 ff. 

| tween different ſexes; to produce; to form; to excite; to ENo'RMOUSNESS, /. Immeaſurable wickedneſs, - | EnTerOLOGY. / [ ug and oyog. } The ant 
cauſe; to bring forth. | Exo ud. a. [zenoh, Saxon. ] Being in a ſufficient mea- count of the bowels and internal parts. ky umbilcd 
To ENGE'NDER. v. x. To be cauſed ; to be produced. ] ſure; ſuch as may ſatisfy. Locle. | ENTER0'MPHALOs: J ferrige and ouganc] 


ENGINE. . {engin, French. ] | _____ FExo'vcn. /. Something ſufficient in greatneſs or excellence; | or navel rupture. 
1. Any mechanical compheation, in which various move- | ſomethin Ot 


To EXGA'OL. v. a. [from gaot.} To impriſon; to confine. 
Jo ENGA'RRISON. wv. a. To protect by a garriſon, Howe. 


g Me to a man's powers or faculties, 'ENTERPA'RLANCE. / [eatre and parler, Trac u 
ments and parts concur to one effect. : ExNO'UGH. ad. | mutual talk; conterence. he diſculig © 
2. A military machine, : Fairfax. | 1. In a ſufficient degree; in a degree that gives ſatisfaction. | ENTERPLE'@DER. /. Centre and re The! cipal eau 
43. Any inſtrument. | 78985 Raleigb. 2. It notes a flight augmentation of the poſitive degree ; as, | a point Been falling out, before the pi C 
4. Any inſtrument to throw water upon burning houſes. I am ready enough to guarrel: that is, I am rather quar- | can take end. : An unden 
5. Any means uſed to an eftect. Duppa. relſome than peaecable. A adiſa. ENTERPRISE. (enterpriſe, French. Dh. 
6. An agent for another. Daniel.] 3. An exclamation noting fulneſs or ſatiety. Shakeſpears. | of hazard; an arduous attempt. To undertake 
EXGINEER. fe [engemeur; French.] One who manages. EN OW. [The plural of B ſufficient number. [e ENTERPRISE. S. a. {from the noun.] A 
engines z one who direète the artillery of an army. j EN PAS 47⁰T T ad. French. ] By the way. do attempt; to eilay; to receive; to enterta n gralskl, 


Eur 


” ö | | F 8 WE — n ; | | E 4 -} U 
r erpriſe. of enterpriſe; t. A publick miniſter ſent from one power to abother, F'yocy. » [eroxh. ] The time at which a new compiz 
LOL Arty oa 2 H — 2. A Public mellenger, in tignity below an ambaſſador. | E-rogna. tation an the timeFrom which _ 
who | Þ ITS - 


one \ . a. ſentretenir, French. ] To con-| 3. A meflenger. ; Blackmore, . ure nu N Te . 
To ENTER AD, with ; 10 treat at che es to receive 79 E'NVY. v. 4. [ervier, French.) : 8 Lürdwr. ] The ſtanza following the ſtrophe and N 
verſe wit | to keep in one's ſervice or pay; to oſter in the| 1. To hate another for excellence, or ſucceſs. Colliers 8 antiſtrophe, 3 
W hr 
mind 7. 2 z N . : : FL aro, . . n. 
ustaction- om entertain. J He that keeps others] To ENV. . 1. To feel envy; to feel pain at the fight of EFVLO TIC. IA. (nne. ] A cicatr: ng: weden. 
| TAIKER. / from entertain} He eep 1 | E 8 Ir: rg medican 7 
| Eurkkrüe pe that treats others at his table; he that _ excellence or felicity, . | aylor, | EQUABTILITY. J. [from equable.] Equality to itlelf; eyen- 
in his _— ww ameſes. ENV x. . (trom the verb.] : N | _ nels3 -umtormitys : "OR :: 
| As RENT J. {from entertain. ] wy en 17 and r conceived at the ſight of excel. | EQUABLE. a. { equabilis, Latin. ] Equal to itſelf; even; 
EXTERTAfY ! | | ence or happineſs. _ . e. „uniform. r 
| 1, Cont at the table; convivial proviſion. Waller. — e ; 1 | = „ „ day [ from eguable.] Uniformly; evenly; equally 
4 3. oy 2 : 43 3 1 . . ©. . R 14 Hee 
9 J Huipuabie Raiſon N | Tillotſon. | 4+ Publick odium) u repute. | | * E'QUAL. 4. [ equalis, Latin.) Like another in Bulk, be any 
x 4 . pF an in pay, as ſoldiers or ſervants. Spak.| To N v. a. ¶ from wheel.) To —— . en-] quality — admits compariſon; adequate to ny purpoſe; 3! 
. The 8 2 N 6 Dawies.| circle, | akeſpeare, {| even; uniformy in juſt proportion; impartial z neutral; {| 
M 6. ſve — n | | 9 To Enw0'us. o. a, [from 'wwomb.) To make pregnant; indi 1 ; nb ——— Ae both parties; P 
o mu 8 9 2 N . k 0 g 0 4 a | 
1 the lower comedy. ay.| to bury; to hide. 5 „Nen emen 'Y ; 1 
e . ee e (entre and tiſue.] Laterworen 4 EoLirIL . J. [from Solus and pila, N A hollow | E'QuaL. /. from the adjective.] One not inferior or ſupe- bel! 
» _ mixed with various colours or ſubſtances. Shakeſp.| ball of metal with a long pipe: which bal filled with Tx. to another; by of the ow % . 1. 
Na buran VE. W a. (from throne.] To place on a 52 water, and expoſed to the fire, ſends out as the water heats, | To 82 4 a. | from the noun. To make one thing or ö 
e, 0 to invelt with ſovereign authority. Ayliffe.| _ at intervals, blaſts of cold wind through the pipe- . on — to 3 to riſe to the ſame ſtate with ano- 
1. 1 duslas M. /. [nfu7:arpnre] a | EPA'CT. /. [In.] A number, whereby we pin t hea nt on; to be equal to 8 fully. 
| "A yain belief of private revelation 3 a vain confidence of "og of oP r | ſolar year 2 the Junar, and t ** 0 1 V. a. [from equal.] 0 make even; to be 1 
p dee favour. : i | Bir mes find the a, huving A Sin = golden ee Nes Payatiry / [from ] Likeneſs with regard te 5 || 
Hear of imagination; violence of paſſion, | "_ h 10 ** , hath ms aaron ommdhrtan ant aa n eh wy vr. ; * 6 IX 3 2 bt 
1 Eleration of Fancy z exaltation of Jes. | 2 8 85 N Divide b ce; for each one left add ten nels ; une ee nie r 1 
ich Fata sv. fe bessa. iy ion; who has Thirt > Sr the rime makes expat het | 5 | E'quaiLy ad . J In the ſame degree with ano- 1 
* One who vainly imagines a private revelation; who has a EPAULMENT. 2 Pl A ii Go; eventys aguab "7 ieren ag . uh 
wg en confidence of his intercourſe with God. Locke. | EEAULMENT. /. U French, from epaute, a thou we J- Foo i: evenly; equablyz unitormiy; impartia 4 , | * 
wa | One of a hot imagination, or violent patſions, Pope. [In fortification ] A ſidework of earth thrown up, ot bags | QgANG 88 a. A equus and ungulus, Latin.] Con. , 1 
— One of elevated fancy, or exalted ideas. ryden, | of earth, gabions, or of faſcines and earth. 1 Harris. * ſting of equal angles. VL AS Fes SE ON il 
. Feruusta SsTrical. Z 4. (enggνiuuee ] Perſuaded of EENTAESIS. 78 Liregseic.] The addition of a vowel or | 8 ＋J. Læguanimitas, Latin. ] Evenneſs of mind; 1 
Ternustiss tie. J ſlome communication with the conſonant in the middle of a word. Harris. E neither elated nor depreſſed. | 8 | 4 
cok Deiy; vehemently hot in any cauſe; elevated in fancy ; | FPHA. n ng ee Een 14 e b. bee * | 
- . * 0 as (erbeten. An argument conſiſting only | EPHE'MERA, A Leden. ] A fever that terminates in one — proportion collected from the extremities of excels | 
wi of an anteceent and conſzquential propoſition. Brown, | day; an inſect that lives only one day. F COD, 4 panes Teck. In aeben 1 on of N 2 0 
F a 1 ENTI CE. v. a. To allure; to attract; to draw by Sony MERAL. : a, n 5 2 e. | 3 3 19 8 N. 1 e ſame | 
0 eee 1 entice.) The art or * ref EPHEMERIS. e eib. [Tn aftronomy 4 The inen been the 
| — ext 5 gr.” means by which one is allured to ill ; | 1. A journal; an account of daily tranfaQions. 7 tune marked by the ſun's apparent motion and that mea- 
— 1 . I32. An account of the daily motions and en, of the] 18 by 1 real motion. Tk | 1 p | 
lg, . de ee ro mes to-I1.- 77: -* 5 Ms: | 1 ryden. N. /. [ equator, Latin.) A great circ vhoſe 
a 3 8 e m For Carmel in a whin- Eee” Auster. . [from ephemerit.] One who cohfulls the Wes are the Fo . the world. 11 endes the bs torr . 
* E 1 5 3 Addiſon. | planets; one who ſtudies aſtrology. . _  Howel, | equal parts, the northern and ſouthern hemitpheres. | 
fad rirtarr. 4 [entierte, French.] The whole. Bacon. EPHEMERON-WORM. / A ſort of worm that lives but a EqQuaTo RIAL. 4. [from equator.J Pertaining to the equi- 


ſpeart, 
pate ). 
iet; 10 

ate, 


Ti $ er, French. } Whole; undivided; un-] day. Wo | . Derbam. tor. _ 5 | | „ - Obes: - 
n parts al; complete; compris- E'rHoD. [wax] A fort of ornament worn by the Hebrew EQUERRY, he [ ecurie, Dutch. ] Maſter of the horſe. 1 
j all requilites in itſelf; ſincere; hearty z firm; ſure; prieſts. Sands. | EQUE'STRIAN, a. [equeftris, Latin. ] Appearing on horſe- 
id; fixed; unmingled ; unallayed ; honelt ; firmly ad- | E'P1C. a. [epicut, Latin; Ixes.] Applied to a poem; nar- back; (killed in horſemanſhip; belonging, to the ſecond 


at. Sarebfol> h; with vigour unabated. rative; compriting narrations, not acted, but rehearſed. { rank in Rome. 5 . 
your: —— a = of e ulually ſap Sed to be heroick. S Dryden. | EQuick 83 a. [equus and crus, Latin.] Having the 
1of jn the whole; without diviſion. Raleigb. EricEDbiuu. . [inmmirg.] An elegy; a poem upon a tu- | EQuickv'Re, legs of an equal length; having the legs 
W 4 Complete! "Tally; 3 Milton. neral. "WE V Sandys. of an equal length, and longer than the baſe. Digby. 
I r Witt firm adhe ; faithfully. _ Spenſer. EPICURE. /. [epicureus, Latin.) A man given wholly to | EQuiprsTANT, 4. [egnus and diftans, Latin.] Being at 
a WA; ng a Total completeneſs luxury. 1 | Locke. | the tame diſtance, | ay 
_—_ ee ee (ir _ 3 ] | RE TIE EPICURE'AN. . One who holds the phiſiological principles | EQUIBI'STANTLY. ad. [from equidiflant.] At the ſame | 
Matt 7 1 Comdituler, French. 25 of Epicurus. ä „ Bock, tance. | FV Wi 
1a. \ To ee tit or honourable appellation. | EICUR EAN. a. Luxurious; contributing to luxury. Sh. | EQuiro'RMITY. , [equaus and forma, Latin.] Uniform Pt 
; e ei or Miſc riminative 6 lation 1 E'p1CUR1$SM. /. (from epicure.) Luxury; ſenſual enjoy equality 1 Broaun. i 
los J : Gr nat 6 . » fo . 7 : . SG — 8 ; n 70 d i 
"to 0 fo hive pd a aan Ta. . os Locke.| ment; grols pleaſure. 1 Calamy. | EQUILATERAL, 4. {equts and latus, Latin.] Having all vi 
others W To — a claim to any thing. Rogers. ErpicY'CLE. J. [im and xixx0;.) A little circle whoſe } tides equal. | „ Og 4} 
gat. To — any thing as claimed by a title, [octe. centre is in the circumference of a greater; or a ſinall orb, | To EQUILIBRATE. v. . [from equilibrium.) To balance Mt 
arfue mer [entitas, low Latin.] Something which really] whichz being fixed in the deferent of a planet, is carried equally, os „ | | 
Dans 83 ares being; a particular {pecies of being. | along with its motion; and yet, with its own peculiar | EQUILIBRATION. J. [from equilibrate.} wig binge pe 5 TY) 
reaules; bExT0 ll. v. 4. {trom toil.} To enſnare; to entangle; | motion, carries the body of the planet faſtened to it round | EQUILIBRIUM: . Latin. } quipoiſe; equality of weight; } 
. 0 to bring into toils or nets. © i Bacon. about its proper centre. | Harris. | equality of evidence, motives, or powers .; II 
f ETO UR. v. a. [from tambh.] To put into a tomb. Eric y cLolp. / CLIx,HẽL]d ug. A curve generated by EQUINECESSARY, a, [ equits and nectYarius, Lat:] Need- 
ent of a ESTRAILS. /. without a fingular.[entrailles, French.J | the revolution of the periphery of a circle along the con- _ ful in the ſame degree. FHudibrar. 
1. The inteffines : the bowels; the guts. Ben Jonſon. | vex or concave part of another circle. EQUINO'CTIAL. . ( equus and nox, Latin.) The time that 
1 The internal parts; receſs; caverns... Locle. ErIbf Mic. ri An e I encompaſles the world at an equal diſtance trom either 
ndertakes {ENTRA'IL. C. a. To mingle : to interweave. Spenſer. | EPIDpEMICK. F © F | pole, to which circle when the {un comes he makes equal 
Drzden, UATRANCE, / [entrans r | - | 1+ That which falls at once upon great numbers of 1232 days and nights all over the globe. 3 N 
1. The power of entering into a place. Shakeſpearg.| as a plague. | 3 raunt. | EQUINO'OTIAL. a. [from eguinox. ] Pertaining to the equj-- 
Jui. 1 The act of entering. 8 e 2. Generally rar; affecting great 1 1 7 a nox; Happening about the time of the equinoxes; being 
eta « The F is entered ; « Wotton. | 3. General; univerſal. | | leaveland, | near the equinoctial line. 3 5 
aching, | 4 eee TRIS | TY Lacke. Eriba a MIS. . [inidiguie.] The ſcarf-ſkin of a man's body. | EQuINO'CTIONALLY. ad. [from equino#ial.] In the di- 
for a cet» 5 Intellectual ingrels: knowledge. : Bacon. | EPIGRAM. ſ. [epigramma, Latin.) A ſhort poem ter- rection of the equinoctial. TEE Browne + 
Har, fete taking poſſoſſion of an office or dignity. 1 ee in a point. NR eacham. | \QUINOX. J. ee ns ons Latin. ] 1 4 | : 3 
* inn ing. = ' exwill. | EPIGRAMMA'TICAL. 1 W 5 2 1. wNnOXES are. e eciſe nnes in Winch e lun enters 
1128 | l, ee = | e LinA Tick. I i [ep igrammaticus, Latin. ] into the firſt point of Aries and Libra; for then, movin 
viteCture.] 1. Jo put into a trance; to withdraw the ſoul wholly to . Dealing in epigrams ; writing epigrams. Camden. | exactly under the equinothal, he -makes our hy” and 
d cornice other regions. | | 7 Vip 2. Suitable to epigrams; belonging to epigrams. Addiſon. nights equal, 5 Harris. Brown, 
2 Jo put into an ecſtacy. AY Milton. EeiGRA'MMATIST. /. [from epjgram.) One who writes | 2, Equality; even meaſure, Shakeſpeare. 
| TERTRA'P. v. 4. {from frap.} To enſnare; to catch in] or deals in en e Pope. | 3- Equinoctial wind. ryden. 
the rule a i Yap: to involve unexpectedly in difficulties; to take EPIGRAPHE. J. [iniyga$).] An inſcription. | 


T EQUINU'MERANT- a. [equns and numerus, 1 Having 
Arantage of. ; Eecleſ. | E'piLEPSY. V [eni>nis,] Any convullion, or convullive | the fame number. DE Arbatbnoi. 
2 „Eura AT. v. A. [traiter, French.) To petition: to] motion of the whole body, or of its parts, with loſs of | To EQUIP. v. a. [ equipper, French.] To furniſh for a 
Spenj bliit : to importune : to prevail upon by ſolicitation; to] ſenſe. | | | wh ay horſeman; to furniſh; to accoutre; to dreſs out. 
Cu 1 Fer ui well or ill: to entertain: to amuſe: to receive. EPILE'PTICK. à. Lon Lal. Convulſed. Arbuthnot. | E'QUIPAGE. g. [equipage, French. ] Furniture for a horſe- 
pnot | 


Ferrer. v. a. To offer a treaty or compact: to treat; | E'P1LOGUE. J. [epilogus, Latin.) The poem or ſpeech at | man; carriage of flate; vehicle; attendance J retinue; 
e. Dryden: u dilcourſe: to make a petition. 2 1 : 


: the end of a play. Dryden. | accoutrements ; furniture. ee. "4 » Hp 
Til \"REATANCE, / Petition ; entreaty ; ſolicitation. =|EPYNY'CT1S. J. {immxric.] A fore at the corner of the Ef- ED. a. [from equipage.] Accontred; attended. 
, . Arzrarr. J. {from entreat.] Petition; prayer; ſolici- | | EQUIPE'NDENCY. /. [equus and pendeo, Latin.) The act 


a ye. : i N * Wiſeman. s . . . a 
3 LES Shakeſpeare. | EPIPHANY, / [iriparnie.] A church feſtival, celebrated | of hanging in equipoile, _ . ©. South... 
7 1 TREME'TS, J. French. ] Small plates ſet —— the] on the twelfth r after chens, in commemoration of | EQUIPMENT. / [from equip. ] The aft of equipping or 

y extricable man diſhes, © „ Mortimer. our Saviour's being manifeſted to the world, by the ap- accoutring ; accoutrement z equipage. 1 
152 Mar. , Lentrie, French.) | rance of a miraculous ſtar, - 1 — 6 E'QUiPO1sE. [equms, Latin,; and poids, French. ] Equality 


; % Abe pallage by which any one enters a houſes, Bacon. |EPIPHONEMA. /. ku. An exclamation; a con-] of weight; equilibration. _ a : Glanville, 
Care, 1. Ide act Ki Ae Bedi in . Aadiſon. cluſive ane 5 Aale Men) with the words | EQUIPO'LLENCE. /. Equality of force or Ha | 
Hay Þ The act of taking poſſeifion of any eſtate. | foregoing. | Swift. | EQUIPO'LLENT. @. [zwequipoliens, Latin.] Having equal 
K. of regiſtering or ſetting down in writing, Bacon. | EPIPHYLLOSPE'RMOUS. a. [from ie, c, andowigua.]| power or force. | | Bacon. 

Jiny * of entering publickly into any city. Bacon. It is applied to plants that bear their ſeed on the back part EqQu1P0'N DERANCE. 5 V [equus, and pondus, Latin. 

a work. r WUBILATE, v. 4. {trom ? and zubile, Lat.] To clear of their leaves, being the ſame with capillaries. Harris. | EquirokDERANCY. 3 Equaſity of b | 1 
Jution of Vf Tp Clouds, | * _ |Epiyay'ss. /. [inipvers.] Accretion; the parts added by | EQUIPONDERANT. 4. {equus and Ponderans, Latin.] 
le. 1 wh CLEATE. p. a. [enucleo, Lat.] To ſolve; to clear. accretion. | Quincy. Wiſeman. eing of the ſame weight, EILEEN Nay. 
angle, Fxror, v. a. [ exveloper, French. ] To inwrap; to | EPI'PLOCE. Y. L.] A figure of rhetorick, by which | To EQUIPO'NDERATE, v. 7. [equus and pondero, Latin,] 
in TY to hide; to ſurround; to line; to cover on the inſide. one aggravation, or ſtriking circumſtance, is added in] To weigh equal to'another RE 490 + clhins, 

Locke. he oP E. / (French.]} A wrapper ; an outward caſe. due gradation to another. : > { Equiro'NDIOUS. 4. [equus and pondus, Latin,] Equi- 
x m i VENOM. v. a. from venom. ] To taint with poiſon; ErISscOo ACN. /, [epiſcopatus, Latin.) The government] librated; equal on either part; not in uſe, +» Glanville, 
554% py, fon; to make odious; to enrage. of biſhops, eltabliſhed by the apoſtles. Clarendon. | E'QUITABLE. a. [equitable, French. ] Juit; due to juſtice; 

- . Tunes a. [from eng.] Deſerving envy. Carew. | EprscoAL. a. [from epiſcopus, Latin. ] Belonging to a loving juttice candid; impartial. 33 
em = J [from envy] One that envies another; ma-| biſhop ; veſted in a biſhop. 5 E'QUITABLY. ad. [from equitabie.] Juſtly ; impartially. 
age i» Rank SLED Cas? - Clarendon. | EprsCOPATE. / [pie atus, Latin.] A biſhoprick. E ir. / [equite, French.] Juſtice; right; honeſty; 

not» neut. a. [from envy.) Infected with envy. Proverbs. | EPISODE. /. [iniow 4q An incidental narrative, or di impartiality, 115 law.] The rules of deciſion obſerved 

ite [a ; For. ad. {from envious.] With envy; with ma- greſſion in a poem, ſeparable from the main ſubject. Ad. by the Court o Chancery. r 
nennt if np with il} will. ONT Duppa. | Epis0'DICAL., 7 &- [from epiſode.) Contained in an | EQUIVALENCE. ? ELD Sas aleo, Latin.) Equaliiy g 

Tom 3 v. a. [environer, French. ] To ſurround ; | Ep1s0'DICK, epiſode. | 1 Loden. EQUIVALENCY. 5 of power or wor tn. : 
from dee wund m bels; to encirele; to involve; to envelop; to ſur- | EPISPA'TICK. g. [int and onde. ] Drawing ; bliſtering, To EQUIVALENCE. v. 4. { from the noun. ] To equipen- 

et alben cloſe, u * holtile manner; to beſiege; to hem in; to in- | Ee1'sTLE. f. [tmiponi, ] A letter. Dryden, | derate ; to be equal to. Brown, 

1 1 rte met. EPI'STOLARY. a. {from epiſtle.] Relating to letters; ſuit- | EQuI'VALENT. 4. [ 2quus and walens, Latin. ] Equal in 

comic - 01 Ons. J. (environs, French.] The neighbourhood, | able to letters; tranſacted by letters. | |} value; equal in any excellence; equal in force or power; 

and te ENATE round about the country. EprsrLEA. ,. [from epiſſle.] A ſeribbler of eng of the ſame cogency or weight; of the ſame import or 

umbilÞ * V. a. [ enumero, Latin.] To reckon | E'PITAPH. /. [tniraque,] An inſcription upon a tomb. | meaning. LS Hh go, 2 wy e 

An Wu re coun over Abin g ing N } Wake. n Ts e. A — long z 4 1 eee /. A thing of the ſame weight, Ggnity, or 

Fj N. /. [enumerati in. The act of num- | compliment upon marriage. anays, | value. L AL LLED 

en Po Wade counting over. 85 4 * 2 Spratt. Ern ＋. e. 4 liquid medicament externally EqQUIVOCAL. g. [ equivocus, Latin.} Of doubttul ſignifi- 
dijculitng dd — E. v. a. {enuncio, Latin.) To declare; applied. 5 Brown, | cation; meaning different things; uncertain; deubfful. 
wi cipal a vnei — E'PIT RET. /. [in8nvor,] An adjective denoting any 2 Equr1'vocal. /. Ambiguity. Dennis. 

princf eau neon / Lenunciatio, Latin.) Declaration; pub- ood or bad. b wift, | EQUIVOCALLY. ad, {ns equivocal.} Ambhiguoully ; in 

Aude Vee intelligence ; information. IEPTTOME. /. ic. ] Abridgement; abreviature. | a'doubttul or double ſenſe; by uncertain or irregular 

* Do VE, a. {from enunciate.} Declarative; ex- | To Er TOMISE. v. 4. {from epttome.)] To abſtract; to birth; by generation out of the ſtated order. TS 

To undes kenclarivEl y ed. fem | Ay 47 . into 1 paces 110.1 D . we eee : 2 ſ. [rem eguivocal.] Ambi ny 
J ad. enunciative. vely, Errrouis ER. J. [ from epitom/e.] An 3 an ab- ER 09 GRE e whe 
AK 188, 25 den 59, French. 9 . Errreuisr. Jade.“ / | / 7 75 EqQui'VVOCATE., v. n. [aquivocatio, Latin,] Jo uſe 


wor ds 


ys 5 8. 2 & &? EVA 


words of double meaning; to uſe ambiguous expreſ- | 5, Sally; flight; irregularity. 3 Miken. 2. Worthy of eſteem ; worthy of honour, 

| ee mated | ow REN Sb. 6. Oveflight ; miſtake. | | | Brerewoe!, E'$TIMABLENESS; 52 [trom o/imable.] The ual; "af 
Equivoca'TION, /. [equivecatio, Latin. ] anne of | ESCARGATOIRE. ſ. [ French. ] A nurſery of tnails. Ad. | ſerving regard. | Jllity of oe 

ſpeech ; double meaning. | ; Hook. | ESCHALO'TT. J. [French.] Pronounced alot. A plant. | To E'STIMATE,  v. a. feſiimo, Latin.) 


. Equivoca'ror. J. {from egufworate,] One who uſes} ESCHAR. J. [to xaps.] A hard cruſt or ſcar made by hot | 1, To rate; to adjult the value of; to judge of any w; 
ambiguous language. : Shakeſpeare. | applications. | | | 8 ys its proportion to ſomething elſe. - i I thingyy 
Ex A. . [æra, Latin.) Account of time from any uw EsSCHARO'TICK. . {from eſchar.}]: Cauſtick ; ar the 2. To calculate; to compute. . ba, 
cular date or epoch, |, , _ i power to {car or burn the fleſh. Floyer E'STIMATE. /. (from the verb.] Computation: . 
ERADIA'TION. J. [e and radius, Latin.] Emiſſion; radi- ESCHE AT. J. [from the French eſchevir.] Any lands, tion; value; valuation; aſſignment of proportio Clevia, 
| K. Charles. or other profits, that fall to a lord within his manor by | EsTiMA'T10N. . | trom Mimate.] ＋ POtwonal vale; 


be act of al: 
. : * of . 
proportioned value; calculation; computation : hung 


3 a | ; 2 a 
To ERADICATE. v. a. [eradico, Latin.) To pull up forfeiture, or the death of his tenant, dying hoe ne 


vy the root; to complctely deſtroy 3 to end. ; general or eſpecial. 0 ; owed. judgment; eſteem; regard; honour, 3 Option, 
* ErADICA'TION. ,. [from eradicate.} The act of tearing To ESCHEAT. wv. a. [from the noun. ] To fall to the lord | E'sTiMATIVE. @. | fron Pimote.] Having th 
up by the root; deſtruction; excilion z the ſtate of being of the manor. | Clarendon. | cotnparing and adjutting the preterence, r dhe Power of 
torn up by the roots. 5 5 ; Esch Aro. 1. from eſcheat.] An officer that obſerves | EzTIMA'TOR. /. [from imale.] A ſetter of tae, 
ENA DICATIVE. a. [from eradicate.) That which cures _ eſcheats of the king in the county whereof he is eſ- | EsTI'VaL. @. [ a/tivas, Latiu.] þ — 
cheator. | | | 


ertaini . 
radically. * POO a | "LEE Ss Wk ob Camden. continuing tor the ſummer. en lumen 
Jo ERASE. v. a. [raſer, French. ] To deſtroy; to exſcindʒ | To ESc#r'w. v. a. [eſcheoir, old French. ] To fly; to ESTIVAT ION. J. LHiwatio, Latin. ] The aq of 
to rub out. 3 Peacham. | avoid; to ſhun. wp ED Sands. | the ſummer. . "07 lag 
ERA'SEMENT. .. [from eraſe.] Deſtruction; devaſtation; Escu'TCHEON, / The ſhield of the family; the entigns | ESTRA'DE. . French. ] An even or level f * Bac, 
expunCtion z abolition. _ armorial, a Peacham. | To ESTRA'NGE. v. a. (ranger, French. b 
ERE. ad. [ op, Saxon.] Before; ſooner than. Daniel. | Es co RT. J. [xſcort, French. Convoy; guard from place | 1, To keep at a diſtance j to withdi aw, g D 
 ERELO'NG. ad. [from ere and long.] Bctore a long time to place. We] 15 | 2. To alienttez to divert from its original uſe o Ak. 
had elapſed. Spenſer. | Ta ESCORT. v. a. [eſcorter, French.] To convoy; to | 3. To alienate from affection, | jolly, 
FER EN OW. ad. [from ere and #ow.] Before this time. guard from place to place. | 4. To withdraw or withhold. | 1 lita, 
EFREWHILE. { ad. from ere and while.] Some time ESCO T. /. French. ] A tax paid in boroughs and corpo- | E5TRA'NGEMENT, RU 


DON 5 
7. Ltrom range.] Alienatio 


EREWHILES. ago; before à little while. Shakeſpeare. rations toward the {upport of the community. tance; removal, | 0; Ws 
Jo ERE CT. v. a. Lerectus, Latin. = To ESCO'T., v. a. [from the noun.] To pay a man's rec- | ESTRAPA'DE. ſ. French. ] The defence of 3 Ws l 
1. To place perpendicularly to the horizon, I. boning; to ſupport. Shakeipegre. | will not obey, who rites betore and verks furious,» 
2. To raiſe; to build. CANS Ws he Addiſon. Esco'ur. .. [eſcouter, French.] Liſteners or ſpies. his hind legs. | RT, ou With 
* eſtabliſh anew; to ſettle, Raleigh. | ESCRITOPFR. /. [French.] A box with all the implements | EsTRE'aTE. /. (extraftum, Latin.) The tree copy of 4+ 
4. To elevate ; to exalt. 1 | Dryden. | neceflary tor writing. | ; | original writing. | | | Py wif 

5. To raiſe conſequences from premiſes. Locke. | ESCU'aGE. /. [from efcu, French, a ſhield.] Eſcuage, that | ESTRE'PEMENT. /. Spoil made by the tenant foi Wis: 

6. To animate; not to depreſs; to encourage. Denham. is ſervice of the ſhield; is either uncertain or certain. | of life upon any lands or woods. 2 


To ERA CT. vp. u. To ric upright. Bacon. Eſcuage uncertain is, where the tenant by his tenure is | E's TR1ICH. /. [commonly written %. J. Cl 
"ERECT. a. [erefus, Latin.] Upright; not leaning; not] bound to follow his lord. The other kind of this c e birds. 1 7 0 7 The layet 
prone; directed upwardz bold ; confident z unſhaken;] uncertain, is called caſtleward, where the tenant by his 


S$andys, 
_ vigorous z not depreſſed. 5 I land is bound to defend a caſtle, Eſcuage certain is, 


| EeTuaRY. [ efiuarium, Latin} An erm of the ex; the 
mouth of a lake or river in which the l 


2 . tide reciproc: 

- ERECTION. / [from erect. I | N 157 | where the tenant is ſet at a certain ſum of money, to be | To E'STUATE, v. a: Lu, Latin.] To Colt alt 
1. The act of railing, or ſtatè of being raiſed upward. paid in lieu of ſuch uncertain ſervices. Couvel. | ciprocally; to bail. Ma 
2. The act of building or raiting edifices. Raleigh. | E'SCULENT, a. [eſculentus, Latin.] Good for food; eat- | ESTUA'T10N. / { from ſtuo, Latin.) The ſtate of tai 

3. Eſtabliſhment; ſettlement. Seuth, | able. EY | | 5 Bacon. ing; reciprocation of rite and tall, | ue 
4. Elevation; exaltation of ſentiments. Sidney. Medien whe Something fit for food. Bacon. | E'STURE. f..[aftus, Latin. ] Violence; commotion. Cius 
ERECTNESS. J. Uprightnels of poſture. & Brown. | ESPA'LIER. J. Trees planted and cut ſo as to join. Evelyn. | E8VWRIENT. @. [eſiriens, Latin. } Hungry; — 
EREMͤITE. J. [eremita, Latin.] One who lives in a wil- | ESPARECT. f. A kind of ſaint- foin. Mortimer. | E'SURINE. a. [eſurio, Latin.] Corroding; eig Vier 
derneſs; an hermit. 33%ͤͤͤXr'1 8 E SPECIAL. a. [eſpecialis, Latin.] Principal; chief. ETC. A contraction of the two Latin \v A ah 8 
EREMITICAL. a. from 12 Religiouſly ſolitary. ESPE'CIALLY-. ad, | from ęſpecial.] Principally z chiefly; | which ſignifies a ſo 0.1. WEE! "7 
_ EREPTA'TION. / Lerepto, Latin. ] A creeping forth. in an uncommon degree; Re LE, Heoker. | Fo TCH. wv. a. [etizen, German.] A way uſd in making 


ERE'PTION. 7. [ erepþtio, Latun.] A {natching or taking ESPERANCE. h French. Hope. N Shake/ are. of prints, by drawing with a pro ber needle upon à comp 
away by force. oY DOE TO 2 ESPIAL 77 [from ier, French. ] A ſpy; a ſcout. 4 plate, covered Sort a SOUR of wax, ** well blade 
ERGO. J. A fort of ſtub, like a piece of ſoft horn, placed | ESPLA'NADE. J. [French.] The empty ſpace between] with the ſinoke ot # link, in onder to take off the f gdf 

behind and below the paſtern joint. Farrier's Di&tionary. | the glacis of a citadel and the hrſt houſes of the town.” | the drawing; which having its backſide tinturd 4 
ERI NGO. / Sea-holy, a plant. Es PO USAL. a. Uſed in the act of eſpouſing or betlirothing.] White lea, will, by running over the ſtrucken outlines 


ERTsTIC TL. a. [#i;.] Controverſial relating to diſpute, | ESPO'USAaLS. { without a ſingular. [eſporrs, French. }] with a ſtikt, imprets the exact figure on the black or 4 
ground; Which figure is atterward with needles dart 


ERKE. a. Lenz, Saxon.] Idle; lazy; ſlothtul. Chaucer, | The act of contracting or athancing a man and woman to | g 
| deeper quite through the ground; and then there is poured 
on well tempered agua fortis, whiciy eats into the figurtor 


ERMELINE. /. [diminitive of eine.] An ermine. Sidn.] each other. _ 85 | 

E'RMINE. /. [hermine, French. ] An animal found in cold | To ESPO USE. v. a. [eſpouſer, French. ] To contract or 
countries, which very nearly reſembles a weaſel in ſhapes betroth to another; to marry; to wed; to adopt; to take] drawing on the copper-plate. Hari 

having a white pile, and the tip of the tail black, and fur- to himſelf; to maintain; to defend. ETERNAL. a. [ælernus, Latin. ] Without beginning er 

niſhing a choice and valuable fur. Trevoux. | To ESPY'. v. a. [eſpier, F rench. ] To ſee a thing at a diſ- 


EkMIN ED. a. [from ermine.] Clothed with ermine. Pope. tance; to 5 thing intended to be hid; to ſee un- 


end; being without beginning; being without «nd; end- 
_ +4 „ > 
leſs z perpetual ; conſtant; unintermitting; unchangeable 


ans. + - . „I expectedly; to diſeover as a fpy. .. | | ETE'RNAL. |. {eternel, French. ] One of the avpellavonsd 
 E'RON. F 6 oy wen] OS. 5 To Es PY. V. #. To watch; to look about. Feremiah, | the Corda, : 55 e ul. 
Jo ERO DE. v. a. [erodo, Latin. ] Tocanker; to eat away. | ESQUIRE. J. [eſcuer, French. ] : | ETERNALIST. /. [eternus, Latin.] One that holds the 


 ExoGa'TION, . [erogatio, Latin.] The act of giving or | 1. The armour-bearer or attendant on a knight. | paſt exiſtence of the world infinite. bur, 
beſtowing. VCC I 2. A title of dignity, and next below a knight. Thoſe to | To ETE'RNALISE. «s. a. ¶ from eternal. ] To make cem. 
 ERo's10N. /. [erofio, Latin. ] The act of eating away; the | whom this title is now of right due, are all the younger ETERNVAZ UN. ad. {from eternal.) W. ithout beginnings? 
ſtate of being eaten away. ; „„ ſions of noblemen, and their heirs male for ever; the four | end; unehangeably; invariably; perpetually; without 
To ERR. wv. #. [erro, Latin.] To wander; to ramble; to] eſquires of the king's body; the eldeſt ſons of all baro- | intermiſlion. „ 
mils the right way; to ſtray; to deviate from any purpoſe; nets; of knights of the Bath, and knights bachelors, and | ETE'RNE. 4. ſeternus, Latin. ] Eternal; perpetual. Sat. 
Io commit errours; to miſtake. N I their heirs male in the right line. A juſtice of the peace ETERNITV. I. [ eterniias, Latin.] Duration without be- 
ERRABLE. a. [from err.] Liable to err. ITN has it during the time he is in commiſſion, and no longer. inning or end; duration without end. = 
_ "'E'RRABLENESS. /. [from errable.] Liableneſs to errour. To ESSA V. vv. a. [gfayer, French. } | 25 IJ ETENNIZ E. v. a. [æterno, Latin.] To make endeſs; 
ERRAN D. / [#nend, Saxon. ] A meſſage; r fy | 1. Jo attempt; to try; to endeavour. Blackmore. |. 10 perpetuate; to make for ever famous; to mmertalize, 
be told or done by a meſſenger. : Hooker. | 2. Jo make experiment of. 335 IE THERK. /, fiber, Latin; abng. 1 
EAR ANT. 4. [errans, Latin.] Wandering; roving; | 3- To try the value and purity of metals. Locke. \ 1. An element more fine and tubtke than air; air feſre 
rambling; vile; abandoned; completely bad, | Essav. / [from the verb.] Attempt; endeavour; a loole | ſublimed. 8 8 - Nei 
FERRAN TRY. /. [from errant.] I fally of the mind; an irregular indigeſted piece; a trial; 2. The matter of the higheſt regions above. 8 
1. An errant ſtate; the condition of a wanderer. Addiſon.] an experiment; firſt taſte of any thing. IETHERERAL. a. { from eher.] Formed of ether; cle 
2. The employment of a Kknight-errant. | E'SSENCE. J. [e hentia, Latin. ] ä I. heavenly, WM e 
ERRAT A. /. [Latin,] The faults of the printer or au- | x, Eilence is the very nature of any being, whether it be | ETHE'REOUS. a. [from ether. ] Formed of ether; he- 
thor inſerted in the beginning or end of the book. Boyle. | actually exiſting or no. . Fate, venly.: 5; . 1 215 Milton, 
ERRATICK: a. [erraticus, Latin.] Wandering ; uncer- | 2. Formal exiſtence. 


| Hooker, | ETHICAL. 4. Lobiueg.] Moral; treating or morality 


tain; keeping no certain courſe; irregular; changeable. 3. Exiſtence; the quality of being, Sidney. | E'THICALLY. ad. [front wheel} According to the dots 
ERRATIC ALL. ad. [from erratical or erratick.) With- | 4, Being; exiſtent perſon, | Milton, | trine of moratity. © Co vernment if th Tie: 
out rule; without method. 8 rown. | 5. Species of exiſtent being. Bab. E'THICK. 4. [aber.] Moral; delivering precepts of wo- 
E'RRHINE. à. [7{pz,] Snuffed up the noſe z occaſioning | 6. Conſtituent ſubſtance, _ Million. rality. | Tos ES: : 
ſneezing. . „Sas. 7+ be cauſe of eniſtence. Shakeſpeare. | E'TRICKS. £ without the ſingular. [1mm] The dofirne 
 EnR0'NEOUS. a. [from erro, Latin. ] | h | 8. In medicine.] The chief properties or virtues of any | of morality ; a ſyſtem of morality, = Dome. Heut. 
1. Wandering; unſettled. © Nexwton. mple or compoſition collected in a narrow compals. E/THNICK. '@. | 19mes,] Heathen Pagan; not Jew; 
2. Irregular ; wandering from the right road. Arbuthnot. 9. Perfume; odour; ſcent. | 5 Pope. not Chriſtian. FE | Grew. 
4, Miltaking ; miſled by errour. _ | South. Jo E'SSENCE. v. a. [from eſſence.) To perfume to ſcent, | E'THNICKs. / Heathens. | Rater). 
4. Miſtaken z not conformable to truth, Newton, | ESSENTIAL. a. [effentialis, Latin.} 8  * | ETHOLO'GICAL. 4. [ode and Neef. ] Treating of morality. 


 "ERROMNEOUSLY. ad. [trom erroneous.) By miſtake; not | 1. Neceſſary to the conſtitution or exiſtence of any thing, | ETMH10'LOGY. / Ca.] An account of thecauie* 
=o 11 Fd Hooler. 2. Important in the higheſt degree; principal. Denham, any thing, generally of a diſtemper. Aale. 
ErRRONEOUSNESS. ,. [from erroneous.] Phyſical falſe- 3. Pure; highly reftified; fubtilely elaborated. Arbuthnot, | ETYMOLO'GICAL, 4. [from ehmαν＋el. Relating to c. 
hood; inconformity to truth, 5 Boyle. | ESSE'NTIAL. J. Exiſtence; being; nature; firſt or conſti- | mologys _ | e e 
E'RROUR. J. [error, Latin. ]. Gs tuent principle; the chief point. | _ [| ETYMOLOGIST. /, [from etymology. ] One who leuche 
1. Miſtake; involuntary deviation from truth. Shakeſpeare. | ESSE'NTIALLY. ad. { zfentialiter, Latin.} By the conſti-] out the original of words. — 
| 2. A blunder ; a miſtake committed. Duden. tution of nature, A South. | EFYMO'LOGY. / [etymolegia, Latin; ereus; and M6: 
3. Roving excurſion; irregular courſe. Dryden. EssorN E. f. Yo the French efoine.]J © | 1. The deſcent or derivation of a word from ite manu 
1 4. [In theology. ] Sin. 8 . Hebrews. | 1. He that has his preſence torborne or excuſed upon any juſt } the deduction of formations from the radical word. 4 
| In law.] A miſtake in Fitta in the proceſs. [ cauſe, as ſickneſs. . 2. The part of grammar which delivers the inflecho8s 
RST. ad. [erft, German.] Firit; at firſt; in the begin- | 2, Allegement of an excuſe for him that is ſummoned, or | nouns and verbs. 5 
ning; once; when time was; formerly; long ago; before; ſought for, to appear. PEE | | E'TYMon. / Cru. ] Origin; primitive word. fanden 
till then; till now. 333 . 3. Excuſe; exemptioun. © Spenſer. To EVA CAT E. v. 4. [vaco, Latin. ] To ee 
FRUBE'SCENCE. ! ſ. [erubeſcentia, Latin.} The act of | To ESTABLISH. v. a. [etablir, French. I throw out, e gies 


= | ERUBE'SCENCY. growing red; redneſs. _ x. To ſettle firmly; to fix unalterably. 25 Geneſis. To EVACUATE. v. a. [evacuo, Latin. ] To mate 
| | ERUBE'SCENT. a. [erubeſcens, Latin.) Reddiſh ; ſome- | 2, Jo ſettle in any privilege or potleſſion; to confirm. Sabat. to clear; to throw out as noxious, or offene; © 
what red. 3. To make firm; to ratify, _ Numbers. by the excretory pallages; to make void; to nut 


To ERU'CT. v. a. Leructo, Latin. ] to belch; to break | 4. To fix or ſettle in an opinion. | Ads. quit; to withdraw from out of a place. * 
wind from the ſtomach. py 5. To form or model, Clarenden. | Eva'CUanT. f. Levacaans, Latin,] Medicine 25 
ER UTA TIOR. J. [from eru#.] The act of belching ; | 6. To ſound to build firmly; to fix immoveably. Pſalms. | _ cures evacuation by any paſſage. 
belch; the matter vented from the ſtomach ; ſudden | 7. To make a ſettlement of any inheritance. Shakeſpeare. | EVACUATION. J. Te a. a eee, 
burſt of wind or matter. 250 | ESTA BLISHMEFNT. . [ from ęſtabliſb.] 1. Such emifſiens as leave a vacancy; diſcharge- N 
ERUDITION. /. [eruditio, Latin-] Learning; knowledge. | x. Settlement; fixed ftare, © Spenſer. þ 2. Abolition; nulhfication. Ott 
ERU'GINOUS. a. {eruging/us, Latin.] Partaking of the | 2. Confirmation of ſomething already done; ratification. þ 3. The practice of emptying the body by phyſick. ai 
ſubſtance and nature of copper. * 3. Settled regulation; form; model. Spenſer. 4. Dilcharge of the body by any vent, natural or 
ER v' PTIOx. d: [eruptio, Latin,] The act of burſting forth; | 4. Foundation; fundamental principle. Atterbury. | To EVA DE. ws. a. [evado, Latin. ] _ 
| __ burſt; emiſſion; tudden excurſion of an hoſtile kind ; | 5. Allowance; income; ſalary. . $avijt. 1. To elude; to cleape by artitice or ſtratagem. Ones 
| violent exclamation ; effloreſcence; puſtules. © jEsTA'TE. /. [erat, F —— Tbe general intereſt; the j 2. To avoid; to decline by ſubterfuge. lar 
ERU'PTIVE. a. | eruptus, wigs + Burſting forth. Thomſ, | publick ; condition of life; circumſtances in general; for- 3. To eſcape or elude by ſaphiftry. 17 
ERYSIPELAS. /. [Iquoimias.] An eryſpelas is generated 


2 K 
tune; poſlefſion in land; rank; quality; a perſon of high | 4. To eſcape as imperceptible or uncontroulable. 4 

by a hot ſerum in the blood, and affects the ſuperfices of] rank. « Ry n 5 To Ev RIO e . elcape z to flip away; 19 prac 
the ſkin with a ſhining pale red ſpreading from one place } To ESTATE. v. 4. {from the noun.} To ſettle as a for- | phiſtry or evatons. ; | wanker 
to another. | _ Wiſeman, | tune. Shakeſpeare. | EVaGa'TION. J. [e vagor, Eatin,] The att 0 „ 
ESCALADE. ſ. French. ] The act of ſcaling the walls. | To ESTE'EM. v. a. Leſtimer, French. ] | excurkon ; ramble; deviation. : Vaniſh ins 
E'SCALOP. / A thellfiſh, whoſe ſhell is regularly indented. | 1. To ſet a value, whether high or low, upon any thing. | EvaxE'sCENT. a. {evarcſcens, Latin,] Van Kallen 

To ESCAPE. v. a. [echapper, French.] To obtain ex- 2. To compare; to eſtimate by proportion. Dawies. perceptible. . 

emption from; to obtain ſecurity from; to fly; to avoid; | 3. To prize; to rate high. _ Dryden. | EVANGELICAL, a. [ exangelique, French}... 1 v 
to paſs unobſervcd, | | | 4. To hold in opinion; to think; to imagine. Romans. | 1. Agreeable to guſpet; contonant to the GO 
To ESCAPE. v. u. To fly; to get out of danger. Chron. | ESTE'em. /. [from the verb.] High. value; reverential re- vealed in the holy golpel. Hoek 
EsCa'PE. /. [from the verb.] gad. Pope. | 2. Contained in the golpel. La 855 molgstond 
1. Flight; the act of ſhunning danger. Pſalms. n [from eſteem.] One that highly values ; one | Eva'NGELISM. /. | trom ewangely. ] The p gare 

2. Excurſion; ſally. Denham. that ſets a gh rate upon oy thing. Lecke. | the blefied golpel. | 


3. [70 law. ] Violent or prixy evaſion out of lawful zeitraint. | 'STIMABLE. a. [French, Eva'xGELIST. . [6vay i002.) | 5 Pc | au 
4. Excuſe; ſubterfuge ; ca. Raleigh. | i. Valuable; worth a large price. Shakeſpeare. | 1. A writer of the kittory of our Lord Je 9 2.1 


= 


- 2. $6 Cd 


1 olaator of the chriſtian laws D | | | F * A | 8 | | | 
ae 12k. v. 4. {eVangelizd, Decay of Picty. E. 5 : F V O- | | | 
et Es ee Jetus... 120 5 [French.] Plain; PRINTS | | E X { S- | | 
ie gotpe), or law of Jetus. Milton: Be. 4. ad. Apparently E notorious. | 2: Kenntianies | | | F 
yre', Saxon. ] Having bad. qualities of any T 155 ſtate; ob pal d | | 
y | 4. [In pharmacy.] Railing a medicin ignity.  Tidorjon. | 

g a medicine to a hig LILLY 
Sher degree of 


0 
a, tYANGELY- , | $a y22099, THAT 1 KF 
- ; , U 92 * 

mettage ol pardon and en n ty; poor Raj, 90, I be kind4 het Bwl ; wi 
cus. yipel of Jelus. i oly golpel; the | ſerable; K. ned, wicked; bad; l 
al golf Deg . | 8 > : ez calamitous; mitchi corrupt; unha 

ae, NaN. 4. [ eVantdus, Latin.] F-in'; weak _ Spenſer. Evil. , [gen eus mitchievous ; dettruttiv PPy3 mi- Sos, 
wing 4. Eden: . 8. [evarcyo, L ; weak; evanclcent. þ crime z injur erally contracted to ill.] Wi ke | 5. Dignity of a pla F 
Mon; cape from notice. 1 at n.] To vanich; to fortune njury; miſchief; maligni 5 ickedneſs z a EXa ME Fat in which its pov Quincy. 
Kratos. 5. [from evaþer 8 l eee calamity; malady; affe. corruption; mis- EXAMINA* J. Latin. ] vn rat opus are increated. 
ver of es-r vapours. evaporate.) Eafily diſſipated in wie ad, commonly pan A Bey 3 Ex Ain nr Latin 1 duquiſition. 
late, evyAPORATE. v. u. [er | Or ily ever reſpect; not Well; to ill.] Not well in aminiy TION. VI [examinatio 1 | heperlon examined. 
. N l a as . { evraporo, Latin.] To 9 | . „ p! y 3 wjorioutl > not wh 3 not virtuouſly; not ha 2 E ng by quelitions or I's atin.] The act 
in, apours 01 tumes. y away position to gi Y3 kindly. It is oft a Þ XAMINATIOR „o experiment, of ex- 
iter A PORATE. ©, 4. De WI I Ae Boyle. | EVILAFPE' give a bad meaning to a w 4 uled in com- To EXA'MINE /. [TLatin.] An exami Lacke. 

1 e to let out in ebutlirion 727 4 tumes; to give difpoled 0 kindnel {evil an affefted. 1 Not kind 1. To try a mv Bag e N 8 z an enquirer. 

ny Eva PORATION- J. [from eva p EviLDO't ; 171 | ; kind; not | 3» To inte culed or ſuſpected 3 
Baru, 4, Lie act of nying away in 23. Spec } 8 st . [evil and der.] Malefact Acts. 3. Lo try ey 999 a witnets. pected, by interrogatories. 

„ The ack of ee, en es or vapours. Honvel. 1 OURED. a. [evil and po actor. Peter. | 4+ To try bv truth or tallehood of any p . Aer, 
_ g er, lo as to make it fume Mey e ” avuur.) Il counte- | 5- To Ss v experin ent; to ee 8 | 
id, g in pharmacy] An operati . Kaleigb. eee e . [from evil. fa Bacon. EN enquiry into; to ſearch x4 ig Ap nt 

Un, ar or driven! i : which liquids are | 3. oh : | favoured.) De- e ha gon A. hier; | b crutiniſe. 
fl "(peat or driven away in | eng . hich liquids „ 3 F evil-fawvoured.} et Refs Ut mine.] omg ag init. 

. longer than beiore. „ ſo as to leave iome par | E VILMI'N * ED — evil.) Not well N . EXA'MPLARY 4. fte one who Wen Aer kee wy 
nn OR. J. [4 > Quincy. LMENDED.&; Le undo} Shakeſpeare. | Or ARY. 4. Lfrom ex 8 8. | 
: 4. ar a * Latin. ] Excuſe; be FS pry Ir 9 and minded.) Malicious; wit- EX AMPLE FI ample.) Serving tor example 

Yue, Fradvk. 4. [1 wad; — - Milton | ESS. /. {from evil.] Contrari | Dryden. | 1. C ample. exemple, Fr 5 Hooker. 
ie ti arti eee e evaſion; . 1 hatever Kind. J Con ety to goodnels ig 2. Sal gays "Ns that Such oſed 205 
12 5 EUCHARIST. /: Tye] The act of giving than mation pre. [evil and ſpeaking.{ Slander _ Jo wen: of ood, inſtance of the [ike to be reſembled. 

it tacraimental act, in Whicl 1 giving tt anks: | Ev1 , Yo 5 * 3 defa- | ++ 11. . | 2 b 
50 my „ commemoratecl with x «Oar ot our Redeemer e ee enge a. (evil and wiſh.) Wilhi Peter. | 5+ oper? | yn e as à pattern, — Milton, 
Core, we ot the Lord's ſupper ul remembrance; the ta- | Evi on, Hog good will. wiſh.) iſhing bad to; | 6+ Influence "YE tor the admonition of _- 1 Timothy, 
| Fe EUcyartSTICAL. 4. 75 char \ 2 Taylor. | 9 — 5 RKER. /. [eviland wwork.] ds we Sidney. | 7+ Ages: owe oor oper 8 IN with RF 
wage of chank!giving; relatin F ontaining acts To EVIN | oes WICK = ſpecificati ion of a general 6 . _ - F1ijdom 
gelt of + the Lord: the g to the lacrament of the poder E : CE. v. a. [evinco ; Pl bilippians. $; Init Hs: | poſition by particular 
_ koche tv. fo CA.] 3 ee ee [from e rat prove; to thew, | 79 F is illuſtrated b DHdeu. 
wo the Ir clasr. (eungecun.) 7 5 Bro hin dee, of prayers, | Evi 55 e e pable of proof; de- ance of. D. u. [from the noun P T application. 
Hall ature, whereby ths body is 1n F erer. ad; [from evincible.) In ſuch a Hate. | Exa'n6vious. 4. le ene eee 

0 Fe of rer Saxony. The clots 5 ihe & To 8 7 Eng n ſuch a manner as | £XA'NI\MATE 19 Latin.] Having n 08d. 

Ay Fives, J vig!l or 8 e of the day; t. v. a. [ewiratus, Lati 8 ſpiritlels; 8 exanimatus, Lati ing no blood, 

is 1. Levelz not rugged ; | . I 1 TE. Y. a. ewi 3 Di. Ex ANNA * Jo. ,5FOM examinate.” 3 3 | 
why » lake j equa oat : m_— 5 Newton. | E's. ork. wa 7 wy e wo Sn] To embowel ; EXA NTH, jo M 47 Tae Lat.] Ich, E e 0 11 | 

* - Lev Uh: par C9: 3 We 4. evit o . a AN #7 . : ud » Jo Farb N 1 5 0 
Vn. Fuel inc Seas _ EE TENG TEE 1 | bo elca ed or en. abilis, Latin. ] Avoidable; tha | ee breaking out; af "ere. ] Efflore e e 
cin . x inchnation any way . To EVWITATRE. ov A 3 rwe eee Met heap | z erup- 

6 Without any part Kobe or er tha hakeſpeare, | EVITA” « V. a. [evito, Latin. a 0 ler. effloreſcent; er - a, (from exanthemat I tg. 
ane : 00 5 As 1 von, xd ower than the other, Nele. e fone vitae) 1 er 8 ſhun. | 7 EXANTLATE © themata.} Puſtulous ; 
ben 7. ithout anv thin - by ; South. 8 . eViternus . avol ing, to exh g . D. 4. exani 38 N . 

1e | Calm tteady; not ubjeR Sa .  Shateſpeare. „66 not che bt indefinite «limited oe rape e ' "th nk, th, Lat.] To draw out; 

; 5 C h T7 * or ae | . 0”. » * 7 7 — hy ite 3 ; » 7. . 4 ; 
braid J ot le to be divided into equal parts; m—_— P, e. _ infinitely, but { {eviternitas, low Latin. Docs ong. „ N rom exantlate.] The act of draw- 
red win J E VIX. L. a. {from the noun.}] | ; not odd. Taylor, | Eu'Locy indefinitely long, tion not | EXARA'TION, /. 8 raw - 

| make out of debt; to level; to n.] To make even; EUNU« J Lid and a5yog,] Prai 0 IExAR „ [exaro, Lat.] Th Es 
| outlines rer ; to level; to mak ; to | EUNUCH veg.] Praiſe; en ARTICULA'T he manual a& EE: 
ps Eves. v. n. To be equal t make level. ED To Kune fe [rowo;. } One that 3 comium. Spenſer. diflocation:of ION. /. [ex and articulus act of writing. 
5 her Eves. ad. {often contracted 5 Cares. veel 0d . V. 4. To make 83 . "* Fextor. | T0 EXA'SP ERA IE. 1 05 e 
i noted 1, Av, of ſtrong affertion; veri web 5 | EVO! N. /. [ evocatio, Latin.I T — Brown. 1. To provok V. a. [exaſpero Lati | 1 

\ oure © Kew ftandi ; verily he did it 5 ATION. /. atin. The act of callin ovoke ; to enrage; to i „Latin. 
ſeute ot 0 naar he could bear even 2 fry To EVOLVE. Ag Latin. ] The act of 8 out, | 2 So eighten a differeße ; to irritate. 

We ' ov; bat alſo; . rea Ane, E , „D. A. 10 * HTN 3 ng awa £ * e; to I LINES; 10 5 
Ie F even pleaſed. Alter 1. n f L ee n e ee 5 
0 3 8 185 N 5 5 gau 5 Eb mY ee, or 7 folk | * rates, or 2 [from 1 He u Bacon. 
n e. . J.] Impartial; 1 > (ETIES © thing 1 5 ; As V 4 t exaſpe- 
zangadle. FyixiNG. J. l 92 FI . 1 1 3. [In 3 we unfolded, More Fr { from exaſper 2 22 | * 
_ en * = uh Saxon. ] The cloſe of the d e 57 eee any other 1 1 3 periphery To EXAU Rn; pes. ng, 1 ma- 
| ' VENLY. oy the di ine circumferen e, 18 uch a gradua 23 3 K ; Irritation. IP 
bells th with {from even] Equally; uniformly; EM ts. meet together 5 rectitude, as chat all i . diſmiſs from ſervice; V. 4. [exauoro, Latin.] \ 

Burke out alperities; without ix I "SP: => | ormly; levelly; 4. [In : £ 5 y anc equally evolve or its parts do EXAUCTORA'T , to deprive of a be Fa n.] To 
ce eternal mona); impartially . to cither hide; ho- chan tactics.] The motion made 3 Harris, | from ſervice; er /- [from exantierat „3 
pang | hr of il [from even 1 8 e e esa, re or form of rt Repo 1 Har in | EXCAN e „ Diſmiſſion 
: mn *0 n * 8 : 5 Et — : 4 ; . "Ui up. ] ©: I; by pf | EY . 5 
- without 1 Uniformit , Seen e e | 3 NICAL. 1 ee The act eee ay e DE'SCENCY. e 7 Nur 5 Latin.] Heat; the 
Dp 1 Equality ee N . RG: eng ſe [eigunias] ee agreeably. Exc we growing angry. growing hot; anger; IM 
1 8 4 Freedom from auchn elneſfs. e rary to harſhnets, An agreeable ſound; the con- _2 © TION. J. renne, Latin. 1 D . 
thout be⸗ 3 5 mation to either ſide; r EU PHOR PLUM. /. 9 8 e 8 1 To > ps charm. DIY in.] Diſenchantment b 
i ends 1 NN equal reſpe&t | 5 5 W | 2: yn cr | | „„ 5 Frog ATE. v. a. [ex and carnis, Latin, . 

: * = 0 2 6 « i 8 N 1 . o . 4 f 5 | 4 : x & Fs Dog's PE 25 IJ . * 3, SP : + 4 x . 
mortalze, mp freedom from perturbation ; 3 43 drops or grains, of a bright yello 1 EXCARNIFICA'TION. Y [excar 3s fy mn 5 

8 song. J. [even and eng.] ion; equanimity, | no gr and a gold colour, and a right yellow, between | _ faking away ti . J. [excarnifico, Latin reau. 
refined of i The form of worſhip uſt fog CT OE Fs great ſinell, but its a glofly ſurface. It has To EXC A ale fleſh,” Latin. ] The act ot 

Nental ? 8 the e robe evening. Fayb⸗ 5 8 e tatte is violently acrid and | to cut wok er a. [ exca vo Latin. = . 

MVrTo E. / f the day. SORT nw” HRASY. ſ. [eu 3 1 bs R ollows, F ] To hollow 
„ ee VENT. [ed [oven and tide.) The time of Dryden. donna, [euphrafia, Latin] The herb exeb py EXCAVATION. / [from Blacimor * 
: celelualy h entus, Latin ] 3 evening the Medi 1. | £vgoxAuday, ] A wit peas Bru ve right. into hollows : * * excawate.] The act | Teo 

TAE the conſequence of e png, any thing that | E U RUS. e Latin. a wind which blows in EXCEED Sap 1 5 tormed; the civic e 
ther ; ber- XNTERATE. v. a. fe g R Fs 5 atin.] The eaſt wi . 5 A. | outgo; L. a. Laxcedo, Latin. A 

Ile . Leventero, Latin. ] To rip up; E'URYTHMY. J Css. Rama: Peeacham. To 1 4 ſurpals, 8 
morality IR. a. PRE and full ED 3 Pony ys meaſure, naar) |. regular and ſym- | fitneſs ; v. u. To go too far; to aſs DIET 
to the doo · WEVENTILATE. . a full.] Full of incidents. Sh . HANASId. 3 „ . 9 5 . 1 0e to go beyond any limits; ; to paſs the bounds of 
75 do lift out; t rn [ eventilo, Latin.] To Sha. EUTH NASN fe Lebb ag. | 33 2 to bear the greatei | 
phe Tengir. Erz z to examine; to dil . ] To winnow ; | EVU'Ls1 3 | cia. ] An eaſy death. ExckE“EDI | r pro- 

of *TUAL, a. {fr 3» 6 cus. | 1 VU'LSION. /. leu OE Arb. NG. part. a. from * 8 5 
eps e a any ting: rom event.) Happening in conſe EVULGA'TIC Vio, Latin. ] The act of "RY extent, or duration. exceed.) Great in * 
he dof ons Lee en appening in conſequence | EWE 1 8 See &f fours e NE outs 3 ad. Ina EG N 
he Goebbe *MTUALLY, ad, [from 3 EER „Saxon. J Th ſhe of divulging. EX EE 8. ad. In a very great de- 3 

| le lat relult. [from eventual.] In the event; i E WER. /. {tr e ſhe ſheep, Se XCEEDINGLY. ad. [tr degree. Addiſon. 
ue. Beit. . 4% (arne, Sax mn OR eee WE: eee A . nl To a great degree. 
e Boyle. | E'wky. /- [from auer rought for waſhing the ney 8 to ſurpals. Latin. ] To outgo in good Z 
hold where they take —4 An office in the king's ho 15 Ry XCE'L, v. n. To have good qualities it Prior. 
care of the linen of the king's 2 8 7. fenen qualities ina great degree. 
g's table. 5 Latin. ] ence, French; * 14 ay 
2 x 9 


not lewiln; f a 5 
ee if ever be 4 it bet gin do it a | 
t him do ut now. Tillolſ. | | 
„Ex. A Latin prepolition often prefixed to com ed 1. F 
poun 1. The ſtate of abounding i . 
| ing in any good quality 


| + Atall times 
b. mes; : 9 
f Li oy will a a ww without end; it has ever been and 3 
the cauſes 4 At ever; eternally. | | Hooker. Temple. words; {ometimes meaning out 
Ariubes. 5 Ru degre? as, ever and anon. _ Phillips. e SSI: 8 3 draw out. | 2. Dignity; high rank in exi 15 
age A word d enlo cement. he richer for his pro N (exacerbo, Latin.] To im- 3+ The Ae ee i = Dryden... 
lich ©; enforcement. As ſe or his pro ? Hall. | lignity; A'TION. / [from exacerb KE 4. That in which inence in any thing valuabl N- 7g 
vho leucho L It oe Any. | jon as ever be ad done it. gnity; augmented force or mere Encreaſe of ma- | 5- Purity 8 | _ excels. luable, Locke. 
50 in nteacded into Cer. Shakeſpeare. PD. ng s Gag EIS or ſeverity ; height of a diſeaſe; | 6. A title of honour uf RY « Ns - 
ande 4 F | CACERVA'TION. /. [acervus, Latin.] an. vernors nour uſually applied to ambaſſ; an. | 
ay org \ Airing with green 8 ſenſe of always: | EL, A : . 1 TW: Latin, ] The act of heap- E'XCELLENT 4 [ex 3 4 | | a ol — go- 
vord, Ca zb out end. t the year; ewerduring, a. [exactus, Latin. ] Nie 2 e n= + 0 goat . 4. [excellens, Latin.] Being of are. 
nfiechons® Evezs LING, 4. Boili ring, | not negligently pert -] Nice; free from failure; reat worth; of great dignity; « Ng ot great virtue 
BURY 2. Boiling up with nelt ; fir wy P ormed z caretul : ure; | quality. | 85 gnity; eminent in 1 
| enn. [ever th perpetual murmu 3 {trict; punctual caretul; not negligent; ho- E' | a ed any good 
RDVU'RING, 4 and murmurs. | 7. G . | | 3 ho- | - XCELLENTLY Exe 
er. hour =" 4. [ever and Mie J Earl during 8 CT. w. a. [exigo, exafus, Latin 2 degree; to 2 [from excellent. Well; in a hie 
2 — "carey ng. ] Eternal; enduring =: pantie to demand ot right; 8 require | To EXCEPT. v | 2 degree. N a high 
1 in 1 (heya, a. {ever and green,}] Verdant 1 Beer. en Te 50 j % nnen e Fr. ecify as left out „ To leave out, 4 ä 
3 ' * no # at br actiſe extorti ; g | XCE'PT. v. T 4 ept or poſiti 2 a BW 
0 nul ® 3 ſeaſons, at retains its verdure thro a . | 1. Extortioner; one who BY | 5 l a r. prepaſit, [ txom 3 In objections. 
RHO'NOURED, ugh- | 2. He that demand claims more than his due. Bacon out incluſion ot; unleſs. = I In excluſion of ; with- 
1 that v pt | a. [ever and honoured.) 7 + that 32 2 ii iasun ions _ A. . SEES f 205 prepaſit. Without incluſion of; pt. 
; .*AITING. a. ; ION. /. [ | or his demand Excs' 3 3 with excep- 
| during witho a [ ever and 1 g ; P e I. T [ rom exact.] 8. XCEPTION. 
ve, Bib FLA STING, 7 Tuber 8 3 1 IT 7 of making an authoritative demand, or levying Ha non {tor the things compre wa goat, : 
4 Las ri , Ear * ond. 2. : a | , Olition. en in a 
: — Te. ad. Ecrvally with Pſalms. * N or unjuſt demand. | Shakeſpeare. | 2. Thing excepted 3 n a precept or 
eh. e d petuty Ess. /. [trom Aber out end. Shatſp. | Exa'cTL' a tribute leverely levied, | | avies. 3. Objettion a, en ſpecified in exception . 
An bert 3 erlaſting.] Eternity; vin berg ad. [from exadt.] Accurately; nicely * 4. Peeviſh Rn * Hooker. Bently. 
; 1 4 . 8 . , . I i 3 ö take Si @ . 
„ inter a Lone and Swing] Living Ce EXA'CTNE55. J, [from exa@.] "drterbury, F [from exception ] Liable ny" 
5 = wen; * ee e Always; eternally. SF Le nicety; ſtrict 2 PU Exc 3 a. {from except. ] Peevidh ; fro 22 
| an Leal, — in.] To Ry to | 2 Re Lust f cond 1 * of ſym- EXCE'PTLESS " ar perry, Including an e 
S. ile l ane | | - arty Or e : oodward. ooo: except. ittine 0 . 
to prot Wmroppr ere) r deſtroy. 22 9 AG FRATE. 1 of manners. 8 ee wag n hake ere. 
of wank Pk alle ay, Loves and m_ _— ae of all. Ham. N Lexekxerv, T To To EXCE'RN, 4 (ow e e . — 1 | 
ts "VEST a houte 1 . ome mean fel] - 10n. . [fr arendon. { D. A. | EXCErND atin. ; . | 
e VV baer g. e ben 25, g l, 
Yaluf | ICT, v. a a 3 J To ſearch out. . ATE. v. a. [ exagito : - wx ing; ſelecti r cerptio, atin.] The act e 
| = courſe; 1.279% Latin} To diſpoſ 22 E Ig erregten. , (fomes 1 . E'SS. N A 
wget ee “ e D n ... „„ 
x 1 by a def 4. from mY a 5 1. To raiſe on hi h. French. , onabie in ulgence vi 1 Ing; intemperance 
Haute”, ws Wire ſents evi.) Dil : 2. T En: | fon of due limi z Violence of paſſion — 
nch g og. Mence.of a ee be Eapriontion - To eee — chm ye - nity. Exebiel Ergen 4 97, French. ] £386 48 
. ; proof ; 2 or con | 1. , 4 1 
5 — ; 8 Tu Sic f he; z proor; 77 2 3 a to extol; to — 2 | 2. Ve — puke =o of quantity or bulk 
6b, = , 34 5 . © 2 4 3 g . u 1 A ® 
ISI fe WW 
N ies... > . 7. o hei . . . < | Weg cedin 1. 
i % ew; a. [from the noun.] T $. To e ee nie ei refine by fire. 4 10 Fo EXCHANGE. V. & | 24 r 
, O prove; to e eee diction or ſentiment. y 1 R rbuthnot. | 1. To give or quit one thin Lavehangers French. ] h ue 
. [from exalt.} | ; ofcommon. | 2. To give and take —_—_ .* the lake of gaining another, 
ExcuAN GE. /. {from the oy | Roqwe. 


o make ditcovery of 
ry ot. 
| 1. The act of railing on bigh, 
| | | 2 1. The act of giving and receivi 
| g and receiving reciprocall all 
2. 1. 


— —— 


EXCHE'ATOR. J. See ESCHEATOR» 


EXCISE, [eccjs, Dutch; exciſum, Latin] A hatetul tax 


Jo EXCITE. v. a. [excite, Latin.] 


2. To put into motion; to awaken; to raile. - : 
-ExXC1TEMENT. /. {trum excite. ] The motive by which 


Io eject from the communion of the vitble church by an 


Fx cORIAT TON. /. {from excoriate.] Lols of ſkin; 


_ ExcU'SABLENESS. /. [from exujable.) Pardonable; ca- 


FExcuskER. . [from excuſe.) One who pleads tor another; 


TE 


6. The thing received in return for ſomething given. Dryd. 
7, The place where the merchants meet to negotiate their 

attairs. Locke. 
ExCHA'NGER, /. [from exchange.] One whe practices ex- 
change. : Locle. 


Excugar.f. Se: ESCHEAT. Spenjer. 


French. ] The court 
to which are brought the revenues belonging to the crown. 
It is a court of record, wherein all caules touching the re- 
venues are handled. | Harris. 


EXCHEQUER. /. [efchequier, Norman 


| levied upon commodities, and adjudged not by the come 
mon judges ot property. Marwel. 
To EXc1'SE. . a. (irom the noun ] To levy excite upon 
a perſon or thing. Pope. 


1. To roule; to animate; tv ſtir up; to encourage. Spenſer. 


one is itirred up.“ | 
ExcirTER. /. rom exctte.] _ „ 
1. One that itirs up- others, or puts them in motion. 
2. The caule by which any thing is raiſed or put in motion.“ 
Toa EXCLA IM. v. a. (exclamo, Latin..f ]!!! 
1. Vo cry out with vehemence; to make an outcry, , 
2. Lo declare with loud vociteration. Shakeſpeare. 
EXCLA1M- /. | from the verb.] Clamour ; outcry. 
EXCLAMA'FION. %. [exclamatio, Latin] 
1. Venement outcry; clamour z vutrageous vociferation. | 
2. An emphatical utterance. ents  Srdney. 
. Anote by which a pathetical ſentence is marked, thus (!) | 
EXCLAMER, J {[trom exclaim.) One that makes vehe- 
ment ontcries. 3 3 Atterbury. 
FxXCLAMATORY. a. [from exclaim ] Practifing exclama- | 
tion; containing exclamation. ER 
70 EXCLUDE. S. a. | excludo, Latin. } 3 
1. To ſhut out; to hinder trom entrance or admiſſion. N 
2. To debar; to kinder trom participation; to prohibit. 
3. To except in poſition. ED © 
4. Not to comprehen in any grant or privilege. Hooker. 
ExCcLu'soNn. /. {trom exclude. } ' he att of ſhutting out 
or denying admiſſion z rejection; not reception: the act | 
ot debarring from any privilege z exception: the diſmil- 
non of the young from the egy or womb, 3 
ExcLU'SIVE. a. { from exclude.) Having the power of ex- 
dcluding or denying admiſion ; debarring from participa- 
tion; not taking into any account or number; excepting. 
EXCLUSIV EUY ad. from ec ο. . | 
1. Without adiwiliion of another to participation. Boyle.“ 
2. Without comprehention in any account or number, 
Dy EXCOCT. wv. a. [excoctus, Litin.] To boil up. 
Jo EXCOGITATE. v. a. {excogito, Latin,] To invent; to 
{t1ke out by thinking, More. 


To EXCOMMU'NICATE. UV. a. {excommunico, low J.atin.] 


Shakeſpeare. 


eccletiaſtical cenſure. 1 Hammond. 
EXCOMMUNICA'TION. /. [from excommunicate.) An ec- 
cielialtical interdict; excluſion from the fellowſhip of the 
church. 9 | | _ © Hooker. 
To EXCORIATE. v. a. To flay; to ſtrip off the kin. 
priva- 
tion of kin; the act of flaying; plunder; ſpoil 
FxCORTICA'TION. f. [from ex and r Hoe Pulling 
che bark otf any thing. VV 
To EX CREATE. v. a. {excreo, Latin.) To eject at the 
mouth by hawking. | X 5 
EXCREMENT. /. [excrementsm, Latin. ] That which is 
thrown out as ulclets, from the natural paſtages of the 
„„ 5 Raleigh. 
EXCREME'NTAL. a. {from excrement.] That which is 
voided as excrement. - +32..." Nane. 
EXCREMENTI1T1OUS. a. [irom excrement.] Centaining 
excrements; conſiſting of matter excreted from the body. 
EXCRE'SCENCE. j fe {excreſco, Latin. ] Somewhat grow- 
ExCcRESCENCY.y ing out of another without uſe, and 
contrary to the common order of production. Bentley. 
EXCRE'SCENT. a. [excreſcens, Latin. ] Tnat which grows 
cout of another with preternatural ſuperfluity.  _ Pope. 
-FXCRE'TION. / [cxcretw, Latin. ] Ejection of animal tyb- 
'. Rance. 1 5 J - > 
ExCRE'TIVE. a. [excretus, Latin.] Having the power ot 
teparating and ejecting excrements. Harvey. 
Y/XCRETORY. a. from excretion.) Having the quality of 
leparating and ejetting ſuperfluous parts. 
PXCRU'CiaBLE. @, [from excruciatus, Latin.] Liable to 
tor ment. * | 4, 
To EXCRUCIATE., wv. a. {excrucio, Latin.) To tor- 
ture; to torment, ff... NR 
E CBa“TIOR. /. [excubatio, Latin.) The at&t of watch- 
ing all night. e e e 
To ExXCULPATE. v. a. [ex and culpo, Latin.) To clear 
from the imputation of a fault. Clarendon. 
"FxCU'RS1ON /. [excurfion, French,] | 
1. Thc act of deviating trom the ftated or ſettled path. 
2. An expedition into ſome dittant part, 
2. Progretiion beyond fixed limits. 
4. Digteſlion; ramble from a jubiect. | 
EXCURSIVE. a. [from excurro, Latin. ] Rambling ; wan- 
dering; deviating. _ 2 Thom, 
ExcuUsaBlt. a. (from exciſe.] Pardonable. | 


A bubu. 


pability to be excuſed. Boyle. 
ExXCUSA'TION. / [from excuſe. ] Excuſe ; plea; apology. 
ExcuU'SATORY. 4. {tzom &xcuſe.] Pleading excuſe; apo- 
Iogetical. 
To EXCU'SE. v. a. [excuſo, Latin, ] 
1. Toextenuate by apology. 
2. To diſengage from an obligation. 
3. To remit; not to exact. 5 
4. Lo weaken or mollify obligation to any thing. 
5. To pardon by allowing an apology. 
6. To throw oft imputation by a feigned apology. 
Excv'ss. f. Plea offered in extenuation ; apology ; the act 
exculing or apologiſing; cauſe for which one is excuſed. 
EXCU SELESS. a. | from excuſe.) That for which no excuſe 
or apology can be given. Daray of Piety. 


Ben Jonſon. 


Clarendon. 


South, 
Addiſon. 


one who forgives another. 
To EXCU'SS. v. a. | excuſſus, Latin.] To ſeize and detain 
by law, Aylife. 
Excu'ss10N. /. [excuſſio, Latin.) Seizure by law, 
E'XECRABLE. a. (execrabilis, Latin.) Hatetulz deteſta- 
ble; accurled, Hooker. 


E'XECUTER. . [trom execute.} 2 
1. He that periurms or exccutes any thing. 
2. He that is entruſted to pertorm the will of a teſtator. 


To EXEMPLIFY. 


5. Uſe; actual application of any thing. 


7. Employment. 


Chezne. 


* 


To EXE'CT. . a. {execo, Lat.] To cut out; to cut away. 


ExE'CTiON. / [from exe.) The act of cutting out. 
To EXECUTE. v. a. [exequor, Latin.) To pertorm; to 
practiſe z to put in act; to do what is planned z to put to 


death according to form of jultice z to Kill. 


3. An executioner; one who puts others to death. S 
EXECUTERSHIP. / [from executer.] The office of 
that is appointed to pertorm the will uf the detunct. 

EXECU'TION. . [ from execute. ] 
1. Pertormance; practice. 


ſion is ; ie of body or goods, Claren 


ExC1SEMAN. / {exciſe and man.] An officer who inlpects | 4. Deſtruction; ſlaughter, Hayward, 
commodities, | 5 EXECU'TIONER. / from execution.] | 
Excr's10N. /. [exciſio, Latin.] Extirpation; deſtruction; 1. He that puts in act, or exccutes. Shakeſpeare. 
ruin. | Decay of Pity. \ 2. He that inflicts capital puniſhments, 5 
ExcITA“TION. /. from excito, Latin. | 3. He that kills; he that murders, : Shakeſpeare, 
1. The act of exciting or putting into motion. Bacon. 4. The inſtrument by which any thing is performed. 
2. The act ot routing or awakening» | Watts, | EXECUTIVE. a. [from execute. | 


2. Active; not deliberative; not legitlative z having 
power to put in act the laws. 


perform the will of the teſtator. : 
EXEGE'SIS, .. [t£nyn74y.] An explanation. 


EXE MPLARK. /. [exemplar, Latin. ] A pattern; 
ple to be imitated. | | 


imitation; ſo as may warn others, 
ExEMPLARINESS. /. [from exemplary.] State of ſt 
ing as a pattern to be copie. N 


{| EXEMPLARY. @. (from exemplar.] 


by example; to tranſcribe; to copy. 


To EXEMPT, v.a [exemptus, Latin.] To privilege ; to 
. Knolles. 
[from the verb.] Free by privilege ; not ſub- 
ject; not liable to; clear; not included; cut off from. 

EXEMPTION. /. [from exempr.] Immunity ; privilege; | 
| e 
Tious, a. [ from exemptus, Latin. ] Separable; 
85 More. 

To EXENTERAT E. v. a. {exentero, Lat.] To embowel. 
taking 
5 Brown, 
Tom exequie, Latin.] Relating to tu- 


grant immunity from. 


EXEMPT, à. 


freedom from impolts. 


EXEMPTI 
that which may be taken trom another. 


EXENTERA'TION. / [exenteratio, Lat.] The act of 
out the bowels; embowelling. 8 

EXE QUIAL. a. | 
nerals. | „ | 
E'XEQuIES, f. without a ſingular, [exequiz, Latin. 
'neral rites; the ceremony ot burial, | Dr 


4. Preparatory practice in order to Kill. 
6. Practice; outward performance. 


$. Tatk; that which one is appointed to perform. 
9. Act of divine worſhip whether publick or 

To EXERCISE. v. a. Pines Latin.] 
1. To employ; to engage in employment. 
2. To train to uſe by any act. . 

3. To make ſkilful or dexterous by practice. 
4. To buſy; to keep buly. „5 
5. To talk; to keep employed as a penal injunction. 
„ Ten —— 8 
7. To exert; to put in uſe. 


EXERCISER. 
exerciſe. 
ExERCITA“TIORN. 


; fe Lexercitatio, Latin.) Exerciſe; 
tice; uſe. | Eh a 


efferveſcence; ebullition. 
10 b 6 
oft; as, a corrupt bone trom the tound part. 


of procuring exfollation. 


evaporated. 3 
ExHALA“T ION. . [exbalatio, Latin.] 
1. The act ot exhaling or ſending out in vapours. 
2. The ſtate of evaporating or flying out in vapours. 
3. That which riſes in vapours. | 
To EXHALE. v. a. [exbalo, Latin.) To ſend or dra 
vapours or fumes z to draw out. 


To EXHAUST. v. a. To drain; to diminiſh; to 
out totally; to draw until nothing is left. 
Ex AA uSTION. /. [from exhauft.] The act of draw 


inexhauitible. 


...or utz; to offer or propoſe; to ſhow; to dilplay. 
EXHIBITER. /. { from exb:6:t.] He that offers my 


gaiety ; the ſtate of being enlivened. 


to any good action. 
EXHORTA'TION. /. {from exbort.] 
2. The form of words by which one is exhorted. 
EXHO'RTATORY. a. | from exbort.) Tending to ex 
EXHO'RTER, f. {from exbort.} One who exhorts, 
To EXICCATE. v. a. [exfieco, Latin.] Toury. 


| k 
E'XECRABLY, ad: I from execrable.] Curſedly; abominably. | 


ing up; ſtate of being dried up. 


Dennis. 


hal. 


_ Bacon. 
2. The laſt act of the law in civil cauſes, by which potlct- 


3. Capital puniſhment ; death inflicted by forms of law. 


1. Having the quality of executing or performing. Hale. 


| Sad. 
EXECU TRIX. f. [ trom execute.] A woman . to 
| Bacon. 


EXEGE"TICAL. a. [LEE :t.] Explanatory expolitory. 
an exam- 
| 'Raleigh. 
ExXEMPLARILY. ad. [from exemplary.) So as deſerves 


1. Such as may deſerve to be propoſed to imitation. Bacon. 


2. Such as may give warning to others. K. Charles. 
3. Such as may attract notice and imitation. Prior. 
FEXEMPLIFICA'TION, . [from exemplify.) A copy; a 

wenn,, ayward, 


f . a. [from exemplar. ] To illuſtrate; 


Ex ER CENT. a. [exercens, Latin.] Practiſing; follo 


Bacon. 

| 2 : Locle. 
8. To practiſe or ule in order to habitual ſkill. Addiſon. 
To EXERCISE. v. x. To ule exerciſe; to labour for health. 
. (from exerciſe. ] He that directs or utes 


To EXE'RT. v. a. [exero, Latin. ] To uſe with an effort; 
to put forth; to perform; to enforce; to puſh to an effort. 
EXERTION. . {from exert.] The act of excrting; etfort. 
EXE'SION. / [exe/us, Latin.] The act of eating through. 
EXE STUAT ION. /. [exaſtuo, Latin.] The ſtate of dent 
2 : : 0e. 

EXFOLIATE. v. x. [ex and felium, Latin.] Jo thell 
i MWiſeman. 
EXTOLIATIOR. /. from exfoltate.] The proceſs by which 
the corrupted part of the bone ſeparates trom the tound. 
EXFO'LIATIVE. a. [from exfoliate.} That which has power 
8 Wijeman. 

EXHA'LABLE, a. |trom exhale.) That which may be 


Milton. 


t | | 
EXHALEMENT. . from exhale.) Matter exhaled; vapour. 


EXHA'USTLESS. a. [from exhauft.] Not to be cmptied; 
__ Blackmore. 
To EXHIBIT. v. a. [exhibeo, Latin.] To ofter to view 


thing. 
ExHIBTTION. / {from exhibit.) The act of exhibiting; 
ditplay ; ſetting forth; thing diſplayed ; allowance; a- 


2. Jo traffick by permutation, Sh T E'XECRATE. v. a. [execror, Latin.] To curſe; to |ExrecaTive. a. I from ewiccate.] Drying in 

1, The form or acl of transfering. | Shakcfpeare. imprecate 11] upon. : Temple. | EXIGENCE. F J Demand; want; need ; ef Juaney, 
4. The balance of the nioney of different nations. Hayw. | EXECRa'TION. /. [from execrate. ] Curſe; imprecation of E'XIGENCY, diſtreſs, ſudden occaſion. ug uc; 
5. The thing given in zetura for ſomething received, Locke. | evil. tilling fleet. | XIGENT. . [ extgens, Latin.} 


hun 


don. 


the 


and- 


Fu- 


den. 


wing | 3. To purify from the influence of malignant {pirtts. 
| _ calling. | ys life. | EXORCISER, /. {from exorciſe.] One _— practiles to din 
 E'XERCISE. . Lexercitium, Latin. : away evil ſpirits, | 
1. Labour of the body. 7 Bacon. ExXORCISM. /. [LF ug} The form of adjuration, & 
2. Something done for amuſement. Dacan. religious ceremony by which cvil and malignant iprit ue 
3. Habitual action by which the body is formed to grace- ] driven away: RE „ Ward 
fulnels. | | | | 5 Sidney, | EXORCIST. /. [tomury;,} _ „ 


Hooker. 

_ Addiſon. 
Locke. 
Milton. 
private. Shak. 


Locke. 
Locke. 
Hebrews. | 

_ Atterbury. 


prac- 


w out 


draw 


ing. 


EXKILARA'TION. /. {from exbilarate.] The act of giving 


To EXHO'RT. v. 4. {exhbortor, Lat.] To incite by words 
Common Prayer. 


1. The act of exhorting ; incitemeur to good. Atterbury, 
Shakeſp. 


hort. 


Ex1CCATION. / {trom extccate. | Arctaction ; act of dry- 


L. xIGUOUS. a. [exiguus, Lat.] Small; din... fe, 
E XILE. J. [exilium, Latin.] ani! diminarne; (2, 
baniſhed; the perſon baniſhed. „ dewy 


1. Preſling buſinels; occaſion that re 


ö quires immed; 
2. [In law.] A writ ſued when the deten ar te he 
tound. a cant u ne 
3. End. 


Sakeear, 


EXIGUTTY. f. [exiguitas, Latin.] Smallneſz. ding 
DE o Uumnntue. 


nets. | 


EXILE. a. {exiis, Latin.] Small; ſlender: na: 
To EXILE. v. a. | from the noun, ] To bag f 
trom a country. | $4) Tie 
EXILEMENT, /. {fram exile.} Baniſhm e, 
EX1LITION. % Lexilitio, Lat. The 28 cf. i Fa 
EXITITY. /. [exilis, Latin.) Smallncts ; endes * 
EXTMIOUS. @. [eximizs, Latin.] Famous; a Clefs, 
EXINANITION. J. [exinanitio,, Lat.] Praten; © 
To EXI ST. v. n. [exifto, Latin. ] To be; to hav 9%, 
tr race, J. ([exiftentia, low Latin} Sta on 
. ee polleſhon of being. dn 
XISTENT. a. [from cit.] In being; . 
being. e e ms Cy _ Rs 
ExXISTIMA'TION. /. [ exiſlimatio, Lat.] Oy 1 
. J. [LTatin.] Leh Te ] Opinion, eter, 
1. The term ſet in the margin of plays to mark te 
which the players go ” ene mark the tne 
2. Recelsz departure; act of quitting 
3. Paſlage out of any place. | 
4. Way by which there is a 
EXITIAL. ? 
ExXIT1OUS. 5 
E'xoDUs.F J. [#3%;.] Departure ; journey ff 1 
E'XODY. 5 the lecond book ot Mjes 18 3 az 
it delcribes the journey of the Ifrazlites from Fav oy 
ExXOLE TE. @, [ exaletus, Latin. Oblolete; EN 5 
| To Exo LVE. v. a. | exolyus, Latin. ] To look: to 2 
7 EXONERA A and pence]; A navel-ruptus” 
EAN « V. a. [exonero, Latin.] To une 
to diſburthen. Lex 5 wa _ 
Ex p NERA'TION, /. [from exonerate.] The ad of a 
thening. 585 | | 2 
ExO'PTABLE. a. [exoptabilis, Latin. D . 
ſought with eagerneſs or detire. 5 5 my 94 
1 To be moved by d. 


the. theatre of life,” 


| © l J i 
paſſage out. — 


. Deſtructive; fatal; mortal. 


ExORABLE. a. [exorabilis, Latin. 


treat7. £ 
EXO'RBITANCE. 2 J. [from exorbitant.) The a ff . 
IXO'RBITANCY.y$ ing out of the track : 


ar „ preſcribed; c. 
ormity; groſs deviation from rul ght; bounden 
e de | rule . right; boundey 
EXO'RBITANT. a. [ex and orbiie, Latin.) 
1. Deviating from the courſe appointed or wile eftablihed, 
2. Anomalous; not cduprchended in a ſettled rule or me 
thod. | | 3 | Hale. | 
3. Enormous; beyond due proportion; excefe, A 
Jo EXORBITATE. v. a. {ex and crbito, Latin.] 20d. 
vate; to go out of the trace. - Bent 
To E XORCISE. v. a. [#oguitm.] a 
1. Lo adjure by ſome boly name. 
2. Lo drive away by certain forms of adjuration, 


1. One who by adjurations, prayers, or religious acts, drives 
away malignant ſpirits. | 44. 
2. An enchanter; a conjurer. Improperly, Shen. 
EXO'RDIUM. }. ¶ Latin. ] A formal preface; the pro 
part of a compoſition. 15 My. 
EXORNA'TION. /. [exornatio, Latin. ] Ornament; Cccorte 
tion; embelliſhment, 3 | 
EX0'SSATED. a. {exofſatus, Latin. ] Deprivec. of bones, 
ExXOSTO'SIS. /. Lis and Gew.] Any protuberar ce ot a bone 
that is not natural, Tf 3 
Exo'sSsEO Us. a. [cx and , Latin.] Wantag bones 
bonelels. Da 3 „ Braus. 
Exo rTIcR. a. [5*wTin&;.] Foreign; not produced in ou 
own country. . Exutiita 
Pxo'TiIck. /. A foreign plant. Audi. 
70 EX PAND. v. a. ph van Latin.] To ſpread; ton 
open as a net or ſheet; to dilate z to {preac outevery way 
to enlarge in words, SE 
ExPa'vss- . [expaſum, Latin. ] A body willy ere 
without inequalities, Sarah. 
ExXPANSIBILITY. /. {frem expanjible.] Capacity ol a- 
tenlion; poſſibility to be expanded. Greet 
EXPA'NSIBLE. a, {from expanſus, Latin.} Capable 0 
extended, 5 | 515 En, 
EXPANSION. f. [from expanſct.! 
1. The itate 1 ben 0 wider ſurface or {pits 
2. The act of ſpreading out. { 
3. Extent; ſpace to which any thing is extended. It. 
4. Pure ſpace, as diſtinct from ſolid matter. Lith 
EXPANSIVE. a. [from expand.] Having the pose d 
ſpread into a wider ſurface, 5 2 
To EXPA'TIATE. v. 2. {expatior, Latin.] 
large; to enlarge upon in language; to let look; 
to range. 
To EXPECT. wv. a. [expecto, Latin.) 3 
1. To have a previous apprebenhon of either good of 2 
2. To wait for; to attend the coming. 094 
To EXPECT. v. a. Io wait; to lay. . 
ExPEC TABLE. 4. [trom expect. }] To be expected, 


. 


To range # 
2: 0 


Y.% 
Pd 


8 ; 4 fe 
ExPE'CTANCE. 7 % [from expedt.] The act ar f 
EXPECTANCY. expecting ; {omething expretes *®: 


ExXPE'CTANT-. a. [French.J Waiting in penn 
{ EXPE'CTAXT. /. | from expect. ] One who waits i Yak 
tation. uy ; , 
ExXPECTA'TION. , [expectatio, Latin.} 
1. The act of expecting. E d 
2. The ſtate of expecting ar with hope or feat . 
. Proipect of any thing good to come. Ee 
| 5 The object 8 the Mead ert 
5. A tate in which tomething excellent is exp g 
ExPE'CTER. /,. {from exp.] One who has 109 


nts 
Ogke (pes 


lary: penſion. | thing; one who waits tor another. 3 
To EXHILARATE. 4. a. [exhilaro, Latin.) To make | To EXPE'CTORATE. v. a. [ex and pectas . 11 
cheerful; to cheer; to fill with mirth. . Philips eject from the breait, | | 


EXPECTORA'T10N, /, [from expecTorale] 
1. The act of dilcharging from tae brealt- _ Araber 
2. The diicharge which is made by couglung e m 
EXPECTORATIVE. a. [from exfecioralt; eg 
uality of promoting expectorauon. _ a Pepe 
EXPE'DIENCE-F / {from expedieni-} Tire 11 
EXPEDIENCY. f ſunablencts to an sud; 
venture: hatte; ditpatch. 8 bt: 000 
EXPE'DIENT. a. bed, Latin.) Pope; 25 
venient; ſuitable; quick; expeditivuse 
ExPEDIENT. / {trom the adiective.] x 
1. That which helps forward, as mea de all 


3. 


Bentley. | 


mw oo many «3 ww = My 2 -a4 i= tu oe yg. 


EXP 


\ Kife; means to an end contrived in an exigence. 
? 


Nee DIENTLY- 42: from expedienr,} Fitly; tuitably; 
1 vently ; hattily 3 quickly. | 1 
cc EDI TE. v. 2. Lexpedio, Latin. ] To facilitate ; 
pH from impediment z to haiten ; to quicken to dii- 
on . to iſue from A publick othce, UH, 
Kleioirs. a. [expeditus, Latin.] Quick; haſty 3 
done; easy; diſencumbered; clear; nimble; active; 


de; light armed. | 2 N 
11190 5 ad, {from expedite.] With quickneſs ; 
ere haitily Geno. 


ol ion. / (from expcdite,] Hatte ; ſpeed; activity; 
EXPE ch or voyage with martial intentions. 
xP. L. G. a. [expello, Latin.] To drive out; to 
755 away; to ejet;z to throw out; to baniſh; to drive 
iro the piace of rei:dence. 5 3 
Err LL ER. /- [from expel.J One that expels or drives. 


g Ertrnb. v. a. [expends, Latin.] To lay out; to 
by nd. ; ; Hayward. 
11 NSE. ſ. [expenſum, Latin. ] Coſt; chains Er 

b Oey | en Jonſon. 
1 2 brol. a. [expenſe and Jull.] Coltly; chargeable. 
Erez AsklL Ess. a. | from expenſe. | Without colt. Milton. 
Ex28051V b. a. {from expen/e.] Given to expenſe; ex- 

travazant 3 luxurious; coſtiy; requiring expenle ; libe- 
ral; diſtributive. 
Exper 'NSLV ELY- ad. With great expence, 


Ale: extravagance yz coltlinels. - 3 
Faik: [experientia, Latin. ] Practice; fre- 
vent trial; knowledge gained by practice. 5 
do EXPERIENCE. V. 4. To try; to practiſe; to know. 
ractice. F 23 
Erietizuckb. farticifle a. Made ſkilful by experience; 
wil- by long practice. . 3 
FxeeRienCER. J. One who makes trial; a practiſer of 
experiments. - 5 . Digby. 
EXPERIMENT. /. [experimentum, Latin.] Trial of any 
thing; ſomething done in order to dilcover an uncertain 
or unknown effect. „„ Bacon. 
I EXPERIMENT: v. 4. [from the noun. ] To try; to 
ſearch out by trial. gs 8 Ray. 
EXPERIMENTAL: 4. Pertaining to experiment; built 
vpon experiment; known by experiment or trial. 


EXPERIMENTALLY. ad. [from experimental.) By expe- | 


rience ; by trial, ES 5 Ewe . 
ExyernMs/NTER. /. [from experiment.] One who makes 
experiments. we ES : Digby. 
EXPERT. a. [expertus, Latin.] Skilful; ad Ireſstul; 
intelligent in bulinels; ready; dexterous ſkilful by prac- 
ice or Experience, EN 3 
krrert r. al, [from expert.] In a ſkilful, ready 
anner. OE” 5 
krrrarh rss. . (from expert. ] Skill; readineſs. Knol. 
ExpriaBLE. a. Capable to be expiated. | : 
75 EXPIA TE. w. a. [expio, Latin.] To annul the guilt | 
of a crime by ſubſequent acts of piety; to atone for; to 
avert the threats of prodigies. z VVV 
Exrlariox. /. [from expι⁰,ẽ! ..)]! 5 
1. The act of expiating or atoning for any crime. 
3. The means by which we atone for crimesz atonement, 
4. Practices by which ominous prodigies were averted. 
ExplatoRyY. a. {from expiate.] Having the power of 
expiation. . „„ Hooler. 
ExeiLA'TION. / [expilatio, Latin.] Robbery, _ 
ExX?1RA'TION. g. [from expire. ] . e 
1. That act of reſpiration which thruſts the air out of the 
lungss. Arbuthnot. 
2. The laſt emiſſion of breath; death, _ Rambler, 
3. Evaporation act of fuming out. Fs 
& Vapour; matter expired. Bacon. 
5. The ceflation of any thing to which life is figuratively | 
aſcribed, 8 % EEE 
6. The concluſion of any limited tine. Clarendon. 
EXPIRE. Y. a. [expiro, Latin.] To breathe out; to 
2 to ſend out in exhalations; to cloſe; to bring to 
an end. | 
Jo ExPTRE. W. . To make an emiſſion of the breath; to 
die; to breathe the laſt; to periſn; to fall; to be deſtroy- 
ws to fly out with a blaſt; to conclude z to come to an 
end, | | | 
T7 EXPLAIN, v. a. [explano, Latin. ] To expound; to 
illuſtrate; to clear, 5 _ Gay. 
EX?LAINABLE. a. {from explain.] Capable of being ex- 
plained. TE . Brown, 
EXyLAIVER. . [from explain.) Expoſitor z interpreter ; 
commentator. | 


ExpLaxa'T101% % [from explain.) The act of explain- 


ing or interpreting; the ſenſe given by an explainer or 


interpreter. 


EXPLANATORY. a. from explain. ] Containing expla- 
| 99 5 Sabift. 


nation. SE 

ExpleTive, /. {expletivum, Latin.) Something uled 
only to take up room. OO TEL Swift. 

ExelicaBLE. a. [from explicate.} Explainable; poſſi- 
ble to be explained. 1 8 

D EXPLICATE. v. a. [explico, Latin. ] To unfold; 
to expand; to explain; to clear. | 

Exelica'rIOoN. ,. {from explicate.] _ 

1. The act of opening; unfolding or expanding. 

2. The act of explaining ; interpretation; explanation. 


1 The ſenſe given by an explainer. Burnet 
EXPLICATIVE. a. [(from explicate.] Having a tendency 
to explain, | | Watts. 


XPLICATOR. /. [from explicate.] Expounder; inter- 
preter; explainer. | ; 5 
EXPLICLY. a. [explicitus, Latin,] Unfolded; plain; 
ciear; not merely implieg. Burnet. 
ExelreitLy, ad. [trom explicit.] Plainly; directly; 
not merely by inference. Government of the Tongue. 
To EXPLODE. v. a. {explodo, Latin.} 
1. Jo drive out diſgracetully with ſome noiſe of contempt. 
4 To drive out with noiſe and violence, as trom a gun. 
*PLODER. /. {from explode.} An hiſſer; one that drives 
1 — with open contempt, | 
\PLOIT. / [expletum, Latin. ] A deſign accompliſhed; 
an atchievement; a ſucceſsful attempt. Denham. 
*LXPLOI'T, v. . [from the noun. ] To perform; to 
Irere. Camden. 
nk LO RATE. v. a. [exploro, Latin. ] To ſearch out. 
rene TION. /. [from explorate.} Search; examina- 
— 4 | 4 2 2 
1 . {from exp rate.] One who ſearches; 


UEORATORY, a. [from explorate. ] Searching; ex- 
VEXPLORE. o. a. [exploro, Latin.) To try; to ſearch 
krrrd te examine by trial, ble 
I ACMENT, . {from explore.} Search; trial. 
an 2 {trom explode.} The act of driving out 
Ex Yt ing with noiſe and violence. Woodward. Newton. 


PLO'Stve. c 4 E 5 . 
r. e, b, we. 
. * * 7. 2 © 

io, or pr of from expono, Latin.] Exponent of the 


EXPONENTIAL. / [trom exponent.] Exponential curves 


To EXPORT. v. a. [ exporto, Latin.] To carry out of a 


EXPORTA'TION. /. [from export.] The act or practice of | 2. To ſpread abroad ; to diffuſe; 


Ex?0'SITOR. J. [cxpoſitor, Latin. ] Explainer; expound- | by which any thing is extended. 
To EXPO'STULATE. v. n. [expoftulo, Latin 


ExPOSTULATION. /. [from expoflulate.] Debate; al- | EXTENSIBLE. a. Cextenſio, Latin.“ 


[ExrosrulAroRx. 4. {from expeſtulate.] Containing | extended. | 


4. The (tate of being in danger. 


4. The act of Iqueezing or forcing out any thing, as by a | 2. Having t 


| 2. Purihcation from Pad mixture, as errour or falſehood. |. 8 the inſpection ot entrails. 


tion between any two numbers, or quan- 
4 


quantities, is the exponent ariſing when the antecedent | EXTE'MPORARY. @. [extemporarins, Latin, } Urtered or 


is divided by the contequent : thus tix is the exponent of | performed without premeditation z ſudden; quick. More. 


Harris. EX TEMPORE. ad. (ea tempore, Latin.} Wichout. pre- 
; meditation; ſaddenly; ready. outh. 
are luch as partake both of the nature of algebraick and | EXTE'MPORINESS. from exiempore.} The faculty of 

tranſcendental ones. Harris. ſpeaking or acting without premeuitation. 


| To EXTEMPORISE. v. . [from extempere.] To peak 
ddiſon. | extempore, or without premeditation. South. 


the ratio which thirty hath to five. 


count ** 


E'xeORT. /. [from the verb.] Commodity carried out in | To EXTEND. v. a. [extends, Latin.] 


traffick. 1. To ſtretch out in any direction. Pope. 


0 5 | to expand; contrary to 
carrying out commodities into other countries. Savift, | contract. | ocke. 
To EXPO'SE. v. a. [expofitum, Latin.) To lay open; to] 3- To widen to a large comprehenſion. Lees. 


make liable to; to put in the power of any thing; 4. To ſtretch into aſhgnable dimenſions; to make local; to 
to make bare; to lay open to cenſure or ridicule; to lay] magnity to as to fill ſome allignable ſpace, Prior. 
open to examination; to put in danger; to caſt out to] 5. Lo enlarge; to continue. 9 


chance; to cenſure; to treat with diſpraiſe. 6. Jo increaſe in force or duration. Shale = 
EXPOSITION. J. [from expoſe.] 7. To enlarge the comprehenſion of any poſition, Neale. 
1. Tac ſicuation in which any thing is placed with reſpe& | 8. To impart; to communicate. | Pſalms. 
to the ſun or air. . Arbuthnot. | 9. To ſeize by a courſe of law. | Hudibras. 
2. Explanation; interpretation. Dryden. | EXTENDER. J. [from extend.] The perſon or inſtrument 


' ſeman 
er; interpreter, South. EXTE'NDIBLE, a. from extend.) Capable of extenſion. 


4 To| EXTENSIBILITY. J. [from extenſible.] The quality of 


canvals with another; to altercate; to debate. otton.] being extenſible. Grew. 


tercation ; diſcuſſion ot an affair; charge; accuſation. 1. Capable of being ttretched into ed, or breadth. Holder. 


5 ExXPOSTULA'TOR, / [from expeſtulate.] One that debates | 2. Capable of being extended to a larger comprehenſion. 
ExPENSIVENESS. / from expenſive.] Addition to ex- 6 


with another without open rupture. EXTE'NSIBLENESS. J. [fromextenfible.] Capacity of being 


expoſtulation. | L' Eftrange. | EXTE'NS10N. /, {from exter/io, Latin. The act of ex- 
Exeo0'sSURE. /. [from expoſe ]] tending ; AL of being extended. | | | 
1. The act of expoſing or ſetting out to obſervation, ' | EXTENSIVE. a. [exterfivus, Latin.] Wide; large; com- 
2. The ltate of beiug open to obſervation. TY prehenſive. Watts. 


3. The ſtate of being expoſed to any thing. EXTE'NSIVELY. ad, {from extenſive.) Widely; largely. 


ay Shakeſpeare. | EXTE'NSIVENESS. /. [from extenjive.] Largeneſs; dif- 
5. Expolition ; ſituation. 3 velya.| fufiveneſs; wideneſs; poſſibility to be extended. 5 
To EXPO'UND. v. 2. [expono, Latin.) To explain; to EXTEN¼SOR. /. The mulcle by which any limb is extended, 
clear ; to interpret ; to examine z to lay open. EXTE'NT, participle. [from extend.] Extended. Spenſer. 
ExPO'UNDER. /. [from eæpound.] Explainer interpreter. | EXTE'NT. J. [extenſus, Latin.] Space or degree to which 
To EXPRE'SS. v. a. [expreſſus, Latin.] £ any thing is ſtretched or ſpread ; communication; diſ- 


1. To copy; to reſemble ; to repreſent. tribution ; execution; ſeizure. 


2. To reprelent by the imitative arts; as Pony; uns, To EXTE'NUATE. v. a. [exlenuo, Latin. ] To leſſen 3 ; 
Smith. 


painting. 85 5 mith, | to make ſmall; to diminiſh in any quality; to degrade; 
3. To repreſent in words; to exhibit by language 3 to to diminiſh in honour; to palliate; to make lean _ 
utter; to declare, 8 | Milton. | EXTENUA'TION. /. [from extenuate.] 


. de t 5 k U N de. ö . 0 Numbers. palliation. 55 5 els Spa Y "1 
k | e out; to force out by compreſſio n. Bacon. 2. Mitigation 3 alleviation of puniſhn t. A . 
7 » To extort by violence, bt TN 


Ben Jonſon. | 3. A general = in the muſcular fleſh of the whole _—_ 


EXPRE'SS, a. [from the verb.] exterior, Latin.) Outward; externa 


LXTERIOR, a. 3 


1. Copied; reſembling ; exactly like. Milton. not intrinſick. | x | . Boyle 
2. Plain; apparent; in direct terms. Ben Jonſon. | EXTERIORLY. ad. [from exterior. ] Outwardly; exter- 
3. Clear; not dubious. | 4 Stilling fleet. I e Shakeſpeare. 
4. On purpoſe ; for a particular end. Atterbury. | To EX TE'RMINATE, v. a. {extermino, Latin.) To 
EXPRE'SS. J. [from the adjective.] A meſſenger ſent on | root out; to tear up; to drive away. Bentley. 
purpoſe ; a meſſage ſent; a declaration in plain terms, | EXTERMINA'TION. /. Deſtruction; exciſion. Bacon. 
ExXPRE'SSIBLE. a. [from expreſs.]J ]]] | EXTERMINA'TOR. /. [exterminator, Latin. ] The perſon 
1. That may be uttered or declare. MWoodward.| or inſtrument by which any thing is deſtroyed. | 
2. That may be drawn by tqueezing or expreſſion, | To EXTE'RMINE, v. a. [extermimo, Latin.) To exter- 
EXPRE'SSION. / [from expreſs.] minate. Shakeſpeare. 


1. The act or power of repreſenting any thing. Holder. | EXTERN. a. [externus, Latin. ] External; outward; vi- 
4. The form or caſt of language in which any thoughts are] ſible ; without itſelf; not inherent; not intrinſiccx. 
uttered. | © Buckingham, EXTERNAL. a. [externus, Latin. h 
3. A phraſe; a mode of ſpeech. _ | 


. 1. Outward; not proceeding from kale; oppoſite to internal. 
he outward appearance. Sͤtilling fleet. 
preſs. | Arbuthnot. | EXTE'RNALLY. ad. [from external.} Outwardly. Tayl. 
EXPRE'SSLVE. a. [from expreſs.] Having the power of To EXTI'L. v. u. [ex and ſlillo, Latin. ] To drop or dittil 
utterance or reprelentation. . „%%% So Vol | 3 1 
EXPRE'SSIVELY. ad. [from expreſſive.] In a clear and | EXTILLA'TION. fe [from ex and flillo, Latin. ] The act 
repreſentative way. 5 hy . 2 . of fallin in drops. ; | Sh Derham. 
ExXPRE'SSIVENESS. ,. [from expreſive.] The power of | To EXTIMULATE. v. a. [extimulo, Latin.] To prick; 


expreſſion, or repreſentation by words. Addiſon, | to incite by ſtinulation. „„ | 
EXPRESSLY. ad. (from expreſt.] In direct terms; plain- | EXTIMULA'TION. /. (from extimulatio, Latin.] Pun- 
ly; not by implication, Stilling fleet. | gency ; power of exciting motion or ſenſation, Bacon. 


EXPRE'SSURE. /. [from expreſs.] Expreſſion ; utterance; | EXTINCT. a. [extinfus, Latin.] Extinguiſned; quench- 
the form; the likeneſs repreſented ; the mark; the im-] ed; put out; at a ſtop; without progreſſive ſucceſſion ; 
preſſion. _ | 8 | aboliſhed ; out of force, Eg | 

To EXPRO'BRATE. v. a. [exprobro, Latin. ] To charge | EXTINCTION. . Lextinctio, Latin.] The act of quench- _ 
upon with reproach ;z to impute openly with blame; to] ing or extinguiſhing ; the ſtate of being quenched; de- 
upbraid. = Brown. | ſtruction; exciſion; ſuppreſſion. | LY 

ExXPROBRA'TLON. /. {from exprobrate,] Reproachful | To EXTI'NGUISH. v. 4. Jontingwe, Latin.) To put 

accuſation. ee 1 Heooker. | out; to quench; to ſuppreſs; to dettroy; to cloud; to 

To EXPRO'PRIATE. v. a. [ex and proprius, Latin. I To obſcure. _ | 
make no longer our own, _ | oyle. | EXTINGUISHABLE. a. [from extinguiſb.] That may be 

To EXPU'GN. v. a. [expugno, Latin.] To conquer; to] quenched, or deſtroyed. | 18 

take by aſſault. . EXTINGUISHER. /. [from extinguiſh.] A hollow cone 

'T1ON. . [from expugn.] Conqueſt; the aft of | put upon a candle to quench it. Collier. 
taking by aſſault. C Sandys. ExXTINGUISHMEnT. J [from extinguiſb.] Extinction; 

To EXPU'LSE. . a, [expulſus, Latin.) To drive out; ſuppreſſion; act of quenching; abolition; nullification z 
to force away. - 3353 acon. Broome. termination of a family or ſucceſſion. | 

ExPvU'LSION. /. [from expulſe.] The act of expelling or | To EXTIRP. v. a. [extirpo, Latin.] To eradicate; to 
driving out; the ſtate of being driven out. root out. ©. 5. Fbaleeare. 

EXPU'LSIVE. a. [from expulſe.] Having the power of | To EXTIRPATE. v. a. [extirpo, Latin.] To root out; 
expulſion, _ | here ee | to eradicate; to exſcind. NE | RY: 

ExPU'NCTION. / [from expunge.] Abolition. EXTIRPA'TION. /. [from extirpate.] The at of rooting 

To EXPUNNGE. v. a. [expungo, Latin.) To blot out; out; eradication; exciſiooů n. ent 
to rub out; to efface; to annihilate, | 5 ExT1RPA'TOR../. [from extirpate.} One who roots out; 

ExXPURGA'TION,. /. [ expurgatio, Latin. „„, 7 EE. 5 „ „ 

1. The act of purging or cleanſing. Wiſeman. | EXT1SPICIOUS. a. [ extiſÞicium, Latin. ] e HY | 

| rown. 

ExPU'RGATORY. a. [expurgatorius, Latin. } Employed | To EXTOL. v. a. [extollo, Latin.] To praiſe; to mag- 

in purging away what is noxious. Heron. nity; to laud; to celebrate, Dryden. 

E'XOU KITE. a. [exquifitus, Latin.) Farſought; ex- | EXTO'LLER. J. [from extol.] A praiſer; a magnifier, 5 
cellent; conſummate; complete; conſummately bad. EXTO'RSIVE, a. [from extort.] Having the quality of 

EXQUISITELY. ad. Rerfectly; completely. Wotton. Add. drawing by violent means. args 

| E'XQUISITENESS. /. [from exquiſite. Nicety; perfection. | EXTO'RSLVELY.. ad. [from extorfive.] In an extorſive 

E'XSCRIPT. J. [exſcriptum, Latin.) A copy; A writing | manner; by violence, — _ „„ 

copied from another. 8. To EXTORT. v. a. [extorqueo, extortus, Latin.] 

Exs1CCANT. a. [from exficcate.] Drying ; having the x. To draw by force; to force away; to wreſt; to wring 
wer to dry up. Wiſeman. | from one. | —_ 

To EXSI'CCATE. v. a. [exficco, Latin.} To dry. Bro. | 2. To gain by violence or oppreſſion. _ Spenſer, 

EXSICCA'TION. /, [from exficcate.) The act of drying. To EXTO'RT. v. #. To practiſe oppreſſion and violence. 

ExX$S1iCCATIVE. a. [from ne monk Having the power of 1 . (from extort.) One who ag op- 
drying. f | preſſion, . | 

Exarurrion. , expuo, Latin.] A diſcharge by ſpitting, | EXTO'RTION. /. [from extort.] 3 | 

Ex$SU'CT1ON. / [enge, Latin. ] The act of ſucking out. | 1. The act or practice of gaining by violence and rapacity. 

ExX$SUDA'TION, f. [from exudo, Latin.] A ſweating; an 2. Force by which any thing 18 unjultly taken away. 
potion — Derham. | EXTO'RTIONER. . {from tri os £7 who practiſes 

ExSUPFLA'TION. f. [ex and ſufflo, Latin.) A blatt work- | _ extortion. | a Ca 
ing underneath. _ | Bacon. | To EXTRA'CT. v. a. [extrafum, Latin.] To dr 


EXPUGNA 


mden. 
aw gut 
To EX<£U'FFOLATE. v. 4. To whiſper; to buzz in the ear. of ſomething; to draw by chemical operation; to take 
To EX$U'SCITATE. v. a. [exſuſcato, Latin.] To rouſe] from ſomething ; to draw out of any containing body; 
up; to itir up. | to ſelect and abitract from a larger treatiſe. | 
E'XTANCY. /. Tom extant.) Parts riſing up above the reft. |E'x TRACT. /. [from the verb.] The ſubſtance extracted; 
EXTANT. a. {extans, Latin.) Standing out to view; | the chief parts drawn from any thing; the chict heads 


ſtanding above the relt ; publick ; not luppreſled. drawn from a book, 


EXTA'TICAL. 3 EXTRA'CTION. f. [extradtio, Latin. 

eee : a, [ixrarixeg.)] Rapturous, Pope. 1. The act A ile one part out of a compound. Bacon. 

EXTE'MPORAL. a. [extemporalis, Latin.] 2. Derivation from an original ; lineage; deſcent. Clar. 

1. Uttered without premeditation z quick; ready; ſudden. | EXTRACTOR, J. Leno.) e per ſon or inſtrument by 

2. Speaking without premeditation. en Jonſon. | which any thing is extracted. 

EXTE'MPORALLY. ad. {from extemporal.) Quickly; | EXTRADFCTIONARY. a. [extra and diftio, Latin.) 
without premeditation. Shakejpeare. | Not conſiſting in words, but realities. Brown. 

EXTEMPORA'NEOUS. a. {extemporaueus, Latin. Up- | EXTRAJUDICIAL. a. [extra and judicium.] Out of the 
premeditated ; ſudden. | regular courſe of legal procedure. 


EXTRAJUDICIALLY. 
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Rowe. © 


a 2 


2. Different trom the common courſe of law 


E 1 


E X U 


FEXTYAIUTeIALT Y. ad. In a manner different from the | EXTREME. . from the adjective.] Utmoſt point z higheſt 


ordinary courte ot legal procedure. life. 
EXTRAUTSStON. . 
emitting outwards. 


, 


extra and mitto, Latin. ] The act of 
5 Brown, 
EXTRAMUNDA'NE. a. {extra and mundus, Latin. ] Be- 
yond the verge of the material world. Glanville. 
ExXTRA'NEQUS. a. [extraneus, Latin.] Not belonging to 
any thing; foreign.  Wudward. 
FXTRAO'RDINARILY. ad. [from extraordinary.}] 
1. In a manner out of the common method and order. Hook, 
2. Uncommonly ; particularly; eminently. _ Howel, 
'EXTRAORDINARINESS. /. [from extraurdinasy.} Un: 
commonnets; eminence; remarkablenets. G. of the Tong. 
EXTRAORDINARY. @. [extraordinarius, Latin. ] 
1. Ditlerent from common order and method; not ordinary. 
ö Clarendon. 
a. Eminent ; remarkable; more than common. Sid. Still. 
EXTRAORDINARY, ad. Extraordinarily ; uncommonly. 
EXTRAPARO'CHIAL. a. [extra and parochia, Latin. ] 
Not comprehended within any pariſh. | 
EXTRAPROVINNCIAL. &. [extra and provincia, Latin.] 
Not within the ſame province. lie. 
ExTRAREGULARK. &. [extra and regula, Latin. ] Not 
comprehended within a rule. | Taylor. 
EXTRAVAGASCE. 


ExXTE&AVAGAKCY [ fe. [extravagans, Latin. ] 


1. Excurſion or ww beyond preſcribed limits. Hammond. 


2. Irregularity z wildneſs. 


3. Outrage; violence; outrageous vehemence, Tillotſon. 
4. Unnatural tumour; bombait, | Dryden. 
c. Walte; vain and ſuperfluous expence. Arbuthnot. 


-EXTRA'VAGANT. a. [extravagans, Latin.] 
1. Wandering out of his ounds. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Roving beyond juſt limits or preſcribed methods. Dryd. 


Cy 


EXTREME. 4. 


| FABLE. I. (fable, French. ER 
1. A feigned ſtory intended to enforce ſome moral precept. 


Jo Fa'BLEe. v. g. To feign; to tell falſely. _ 


Jo Fa'BRICK. v. a. {from the noun. ] To build; to form; 


FABULOUS. a. [ fabuloſus, e bing ned ; full of tables, i 


3. Not comprehended in any thing. 


Face to Fac E. When both parties are preſent; without the 


7 atamy 
To FACYLITATE. v. a. | faciliter, Fr.] To make eaſy; to 
| Clarenden. 


life. 
4. Irregular; wild. Be Milton. 
5. Waiteful; prodigal; vainly expenſive, Addiſon. 
 ExTRA'VaGANT. /. One who 1s confined in no general 

rule or definition. I Eftrange. 


ExTRAVAGANTLx. ad. {from extravagant. ] In an ex- 
travagant manner; wildlyz in an unrealonable degree >| 


expenlively; luxurioully;z waſtefully. : 1 
ExXTRAVAGANTNESS. /. [from extravagant. ] Excels; 
excurſion beyond limits. ATE 


To EXTRA'VAGATE. v. n. [extra and vagor, Latin.} To | 


wander out of limits. ies | 
ExXTRA'VASATED. a. [extra and vaſa, Latin. ] Forced out 
of the properly containing veſlels. Arbuthnot. 


EXTRAVASA'TION. ,, (from extravaſated ] The act of 


5 or ſtate of being forced out ot the proper contain- 
777. ß - 
Ex TRAVENAT E. a. [extra and vena, Latin.] Let out of 
the veins. „ 3 IS Glanwile. 
ExXTRAVE'RSION. ſ. [extra and werſio, Latin. ] The act 

of throwing out. 8 3 Boyle. 
ExTRAaVUGHT. part. Extracted. Shakeſpeare. 
[extremus, Latin.] Greateſt; of the 

| higheſt degree; utmoſt; Jait ; that beyond which there is 

nothing; preſſing, or rigorous to the utmoſt degree, 


| lfuperable; vincible. 


degree ot any thing; points at the greateſt diſtance from 
each other; extremity; end. | 
EXTREMELY. ad. | from extreme.) In the utmoſt degree; 
very much; greatly, 
EXTREMITY, /. [extremitas, Latin.] | 
1. The utmoſt point; the highelt degree. Hnoker, 
2. I he utmoſt part; the part moſt remote from the middle. 
3. The point in the utmoſt degree of oppoſition. Denham. 
4 Remotelt parts; parts at the greateſt diſtance. Arbuthnot. 
5. Violence of pallion. | Spenſer, 
6. The utmoſt violence, rigour, or diſtreſs. © Clarendon. 
To EX TRICAT E. v. a. {extrico, Latin.] To dilem- 
barraſs; to ſet any one free in a ttate of perplexity; to 
clear a perplexed queſtion. | 
EXTRICATION. /. {from extricate.] The act of diſen- 
tangling. Boy le. 


outward; not intimately belonging; not intrinſick. Digs. 
ExXTRINSICALLY. ad. | from extrinfical.] From without. 
EXTRINSICK. a. [extrinſecus, Latin. ] Outward; external. 
To EXT RUCT, v. a. a eng Latin. ] To build; to 
raiſe; to form. | 
EXTRU'CTOR. /I from extru&.] A builder; a fabricator. 
To EXTRU'DE. v. a. [extrudo, W To thruſt off. 
EXTRU'SION. /. fextru/us, Latin. ] The act of thruſting 
or driving out. . Bacon. 
ExrUBERANCE. /. [ex and tuber, Latin.} Knobs, or 
parts protuberant. _ Moin. 
| EXUBERANCE. . pan Sorin Latin. ] Overgrowth; ſu- 
perfluous ſhoots; luxuriance. 5 Garth. 
|EXUBERANT. a. [exuberans, Latin.) Growing with 
{uperfluous ſhoots ; overabundant; ſuperfluoully plente- 
ous; abounding in the utmoſt degree. | 
ExXU'BERANTLY. ad. { trom exuberant.] Abundantly. 
To EXUBERA'TE. v. . [exubero, Latin.] To abound:in 
the highelt degree. 33 5 Boyle. 
ccous. a. [exſuccus, Latin.] Without juice; dry. 


L 


Ex u 


body. | | 1 5 

To EXUDA'TE, ? V.7. exudes Latin,] To ſweat out; to 
To EXU'DE. iſſue by ſweat. - Arbuthnot. 
To EXU'LCERATE. v. a. [exulcero, Latin.] To make 
fore with an ulcer; to afflict ; to corrode; to enrage, 


eroſion, which forms an ulcer ; exacerbation z corroſion, 
EXUTLCERATORY. a. [from exulcerate.] Having a ten- 
daegncy to cauſe ulcers. | 5 
To EXU'LT, v. u. [exulto, Latin.] To rejoice above 
mcaſure ;; to 1 : Hooker. 
EXU'LTANCE. /. from ee e e joy; triumph. 
EXULTA'TION. / [exultatio, Latin.] Joy; triumph ; 14p- 
turous delight. | | 8 oer. 
To EXUNDATE. v. a. {exundo, Latin.] To overflow. 
ExXUNDA'TION. /. |from exunlate.] Overflow; abun- 
— 5 „ 1 
wr U'PERABLE. a. [exuperabilis, Latin.} Conguerablc 


EXTRINSICAL. a. [extrinſecus, Latin.) External; 


TEY'ELESS. a. [trom eye. ] Without eyes; dee 
ton. Garth 


 ExuDa'T10N, . [rrom exudo, Latin.] The act of emit- 
aa. in ſweat; the matter iſſuing out by ſweat from any 


ExXULCERA'TION. / [from exulcerate.} The beginning 


ExU'FERANCE. /. [exuperantia, Latin.) Oveihata 
greater proportion. CIT ; Br meg 
0 EXU'SCITATE. v. 4. [exſuſcito, Latin, To Hie. 
to roule. | TV; 
Exvu'STION. /, {exufto, Latin. ] The act of burnin 
N tion by fire. 6 1 Sup 
VIA. . [Latm.] Caſt ſkins; caſt ſhell; he. 
is ſhed 5 4; j Wiatere 
EY, Ea, EE, Mas either come from , an iſland _—_ 
the Saxon ea, which fignihes a water, Gen 
SES 1 [wias, French, ] A young hawk juſt alen fer 
the ne . vb 9 
EY'ASMUSKET. ,. A young unfledged male wore, — 
EYE. /. plural ezze, now . | 4g, Saxon, | The or wage 
vilion; fight, ocular knowledge; look, Sal ern 
front, face; a poſture of direct oppoſition ; aipect ; a, 
notice, attention, obſervation ; opinion formed by c he? 
vation; ſight, view; any thing tormed like an eve. : : 
{mall perforation; any ſmall catch tor a hook ; bat oy, 
plant; a {mall ſhade of colour; power ot percepti : 
To EYE, v. a. [from the noun} 
view. | Mer. 
To Ex E. v. . To appear; to ſhow; to bear an appetre 
ance, ; : $ bale/ ear 
EV EBALL. A. [eye and ball.) The apple of the eye. Shat: 
EYEBRI'GHT. Fes Latin. ] An herb. 
ET EBROW. /. [eye and brow.] The hairy arch over the 
eye. ES Dr, 
EY EDROP. /. [eye and drop.] Tear, Ow ni 
EY'EGLANCE. J. [eye and glance.] Quick notice of the 
oe hob i 3 8 enſer. 
Ex EGLASss. f. [eye and glaſs.) Spectacles; glaſs 10 8 
the fight. | th | New 


c 


On. 


To watch; to keep in 


prived of ſight. 33 M 
EY'ELET. /. {illet, French.] A hole through which lizht 
may enter, any {mall perforation. Wiſeman, 
EY'EL1D. fe [eye and lid.) The membrane that ſhuts over 
the eye. | : Bacin, 
EYESE RVANT. 1 [eye and ſervant.) A ſervant that 
works only while watched. 
EYESE'RVICE. . [eye and ſervice.] Service performed 
only under inſpection. Calofians, 
EY'ESHOT. . oe and bot.] Sight; glance; view, Sec, 
EY'ESIGHT. / [eye and fight.) Sight of the eye. Samuel, 
EY'ESORE. /. [He and jore.] Something offenſive tothe 
fight. . ; F | | i endow, 
EYESPO'TTED. a. [eye and ſpot. } Marked with ipots like 
e 4 ; Senſer. 
Ex Ek STAIN G. . [eye and ſtring.] The nerve of the eye, 
FY ETOO TH. /. Lehe and feat. } The tooth cn the upper 
jaw next on each ide to the gizuders; the tang. Ich. 
EY'EWiNK. J. [He and aoink.] A wink, as a hint ur 
token. £2 | Shakeſpeare, 
EYXEwiTrNESS. fe [He and witneſs.) An ocular evidence; 
one who gives teſtimony of fact ſcen with his own eyes. 
EYRE. /. [eyre, French. ] The court of juſtices itinerants, 
EY'XY. J. [from ey, an "88-1 The place where birt of 
prey build their neſts, and hatch. Muli. 


\ Has in the Engliſh an invariable ſound, formed 
| by compreilion of the whole lips, and a forcible 
9 preath. | | | 


FaBA'CEOUS. a. [ fabactus, Latin.) Having the nature 
of a bean. | : 


2. A fiction in general. Dryden. 


4. A lye. | 
To Fa'BL 
not truth, but fiction; to tell faltehoods. | 
Milton. 
FaBLED. a. (trom fable,] Celebrated in tables, 7 zckel. 
Fa'BLER. . [from fable.) A dealer in fiction. | 
To FABRICATE. v. a. { fabricor, Latin.] To build; 
to conſtruct; to forge ; to devile falſely. 
FaBR1ICa'TION. , | trom fabricate.) The act of building. 
FA'BRICK. / [ fabrica, Latin.] A building; an edifice; 
any ſyſtem or compages of matter, | | 


to conſtruct. | = Philips. 
Fa'BULIST. . [ fabulifte, French. ] A writer of fables. 
FaBULO'SITY. /. ¶abulgſitas, Latin.) Fulneſs of Feigped 

ſtories. CR Abbot 


Fa'BULOUSLY. ad. {trom fabulous.) In fiction. Brown, 

FACE. /. [ face, French; from facies, Latin. ] The viſage; 
countenance; caſt of the features ; the ſurface of any thing; 
the front or fore part of any thing; ſtate of affairs; ap- 
pearance; reſemblance; preſence; hight; confidence; bold- 
neſs ; diſtortion of the face, 


interpoſition of other bodies. 
To FACE. v. n. To carry a falſe appearance; to turn the 
face; to come in front. 8 | = 
To FACE. v. a2. Fs: 8 1 
1. To meet in front; to oppoſe with confidence. Dryden. 
2. To oppoſe with impudence. Hudibras. 
3. To ſtand oppoſite to. . Pope, 
4. To cover with an additional ſuperficies. Aadiſon. 
FA'CELESS. a. [from face.] Being without a face. 
FACEPAINTER, /. [ face and painter.) A drawer of por- 
traits. | 
FACEPAINTING. . ¶ face and painting.) The art of draw- 
ing portraits. Ke Dryden. 
Fac Er. /. ¶ facette, French. ] A ſmall ſurface. acon. 
FACE'TIOUS. a. | facetieux, French.] Gay; cheertul ; 
lively. | Government of the Tongue. 
FACE'T1OUSLY. ad. [from facetious.] Gayly; cheertully. 
. from facetious.) Cheerful wit; 
mirth. ; : 
FA'CILE. a. { facile, French.} | 
x. Eaſy; not difficult ; performable with little labour, 
2. Eaſily ſurmountable; eaſily = 
2. Eaſy of acceſs or converſe; not ſupereilious. 9 | 
4. Pliant; flexible; wi Pe F lamy. 


3. The ſeries or contexturè of events which conſtitute a poem. 


2. Proceeding from publick diſſenſions. 


FacTrTiOus. a. [ faFitius, Latin. ] Made by art, 5 op- 


F. 


F ACILITY. . Lfacilite French. F 
1. Eaſineſs to be performed; ng OR from difficulty. 


— 


2. Readineſs in pertorming y Genternty. © .- Dryden. 
3. Vitious ductility; eaſineſs to be perſuaded, Bacon. 
| 4+ Eaſineſs of acceſs; affability, _ South. 
FACINE'RIOUS. a. Wicked; facinorous. Shakeſpearg. 


FA'CING. J. [from to face.] An ornamental covering. 
FA'CINOROUS. a. . Latin.] Wicked; atro- 
cious; deteſtably bad. Re 


| | 5 I FacilxoROUSR ESS. /, [from facinorous. ] Wickedneſs in 
E. D. 1. [from the noun. ] To feign; to write, | 1 


a high degree. | | 
FACT. /. [ jatum, Latin.] A thing done; an effect pro- 
duced reality; not ſuppoſition; action; deed. | 
FA'CT10N. /. ¶ Faction, French.] A party in a ſtate; tu- 

mult; diſcord ; diſſenſion. | 
FACTIONARY. |. [ fa#ionaire, French.] A party man. 
Fa'cT10us, a. | fadieux, French. | 
1. Given to faction; loud and violent in a party. Shakeſp. 
: King Charles. 
Fa'CTIOUSLY. ad. {from factious.] In a manner crimi- 

nally diſſenſious. | King Charles. 
FA'CTIOUSNESS. / [from factious.] Inclination to a pub- 

lick diſſenſion, A 


ere to what is made by nature. 975le. 
FAC TOR. F. [ fa&eur, French. ] An agent for another ; 
a ſubſtitute. | South. 
FACTORY. / [from factor.] A houſe or diſtr& inhabited 
by traders in a diltant country; the traders embodied in 
one place, | 
FacTO'TuM. . [ fac totum, Latin.) A ſervant employed 
alike in all kinds of buſineis: as Scrub in the Stratagem. 


FACTURE. .. [ French. ] The act or manner of making 


any thing, 
FA'CULTY. fe. | faculte, French; facultas, Latin.] 
1. The power of doing any ching; ability. Hooker. 
2, Powers of the mind, imagination, reaſon, memory. 
3. [In phyſick. ] A power or ability to perform any action 


natural, vital, and animal. Quincy. 
4. A knack; habitual excellence; dexterity» Clarendon. 
5. Quality; diſpoſition or habit of good or ill: Sp. 
6, Power; authority. akeſpeare. 
7. Privilege; right to do any thing. Hooker. 


8. Faculty in an univerſity, denotes the maſters and protel- 
ſors of the ſeveral ſciences. | 

Facu'np. a. [ facundes, Latin.] Eloquent, 

To FA'DDLE. w.n. To trie; to toy; to play. 

To FADE. v. . ¶ fade, French! 

1. To tend from greater to leis vigour ; to grow weak. 


2. To tend from a brighter to a weaker colour. Boyle. 
3. To wither as a vegetable. 0 aiab. 
4. To die away gradually to vaniſh. Addijen. 

Locke, 


5. To be natural 4 not durable; to be tranſient. 

To FADE. v. To wear away; to reduce to langour. 

To FaDGE, w n. [zepezan, Saxon.!] 

1. Jo ſuit; to fit; to have one part conſiſtent with another. 

2. To agree; not to quarrel. udibras. 
To ſucceed ; to hit. L' Ejtrange. 


free from dithculty. 


| 


FALL 


| To Fac. v. a. [ atigo, Latin.] To grow we 1 0 faint 


with wearineſs; a word ſcarce uſed. lactixxx. 
Fad EN. /. [from fag and end.] The end of a ue et 

cloth; the refuſe or meaner part of any thing. Tanſbau. 
Fa OT. / { fagod, Welth ; fagot, French. ] | 
1. A bundle ot tticks bound together for the fire. 
2. A ſoldier numbered in the multer roll, but not really 

exilting. | „ | 
To FA'GOT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To tie up; to bundle. 
Jo FAIL. V. 2. | failler, French.) 
1. To be deficient; to ceaſe from former plenty; to fall ſhorts 
2. To be extinct; to ceaſe to be produc Pſa 


3. To ceaſe; to periſh; to be loſt. | adiin. 
4. To die; to loſe lite. ee 
5. To ſink; to be torn down, Vl. 
6. To decay; to decline; to languiſh, | 
7. To miſs; not to produce its effect. | 
8. To mils; not to lucceed in a dehgn, Tak 


9. To be deficient in duty, 1 
To FaIL. v. a. To deſert; not to continue to aſſiſt ot ſap- 


| Py ; not to aſſiſt; to neglect; to omit to help ; not to pet 


orm: to be wanting to. 7 : 1 
FalL. , {from the verb.] Miſcarriage; miſs; unfucceb. 
tulnels; omiſſion, non- performance; deficience; walt; 
, 3 
FarL1NG. /. {from fail. ] Deficiency; im rfeRton; lap 
FarLURE. /. {from faz/.] Deficience; cetlation ; om! 100 
non. performance; lip; a lapſe, a flight fault. band; 
FAIN. a. (reagn, ene! Glad, merry, cheerful, n 
forced, obliged, compelled. 1 
Fain, ad. {from the cn qooaing Gladly, very defiro! 0 
To FAIN. v. . [from the noun. ] To with; to deſire ten ao 
To FAINT. wv. 1. [ faxer, French.) | 
1. To decay; to wear or waſte away quickly. 
2. To loſe the animal functions; to fink motionleb- pads; 
3. To grow feeble. _ 8 Ahe. 
4. To ſink into dejection. | - bl 
To FAINT. v. a. Todeje&; to deprefs : to ene . 
Fald r. a. { fane, French.) Languid, week, fee! ig 
bright, not vivid, not ſtriking; not loud, not ahh = 
feeble of body; cowardly, timorous, not vigorous 5 
jected, deprefled z not afive. ly, two. 
FAINTHE'ARTED. 4. [Faint and heart.) Cowar 1 ih, 
rous. | 
FAINTHEARTEDLY. ad. { from fainthearted.] Tina 
FAINTHE'ARTEDNESS. ad. { trom fainthearted) 
dice, timorouſneis. f ene rary loſs 
FA1lxTING. /. {from faint.) Deliquium; temp e 
of animal motion. - «tot 
FA'INTISHNESS. / (from e! Weakneſs 1 5 
ree; incipient debility. = ded, 
Fa INT 1 [from fant.) Timorous; ſeble mee 'r 
FAINTLY. ad. {from faint.] Ferbly, languidlh , yy 
bright colours; without torce or repreſentation; dy 
ſtrength of body; not vigoroully, not actively; U 
with dejection, without ſpirit. wil 
FAINTNESS. J. [from faint.] Langov!, feeblene 


deject lion . 


FEGES, J. (Latin. ] Excrements ; fetilings ; dregs. 


of ſtrength; inactivity, want of vigour; 
| WW 7116 


'0 faint 
henzy, 
web ot 
bau. 


1 
nnd. 
il ſhorts 


Pſalms. 
45 


hat 


Wake. 
or ſup· 
to pe» 


ſuccels- 


want; 


5 lapſe 
miſtion; 


1, fond; 


rouſly. 
| tond ij. 


Y 
Feclu. 
Malus. 

le. 

ble; bot 

1ercing 5 

Jus 3 de- 


F 


(from Faint.) Weak, feeble, languid. 
AR 4 lezen, daxon.] 


x 


ter x. 4 


FAIR gol; elegant of features; handſome. Shakeſp. 
. de dick not brown: White in the complexion. Hale, 
8 * t .* . . 

. Piealing to the cye. nne 
. j j oy 2. 
(tar: pure. . 6 

N lars Pl v: not foul : not tempeſtuous. : 

| un olperous. Prior. 
; Favgurabſty PAP Shakeſpeare 
el) to tucceed. We, 
., L Shake ede. 


2 ' it. | 
g qua: den by any inſidious or unlawful methods, 
4 Not practifing any fraudulent or inhdious arts. Pope. 
10. 1 . — 8 : 


Dryden. 
„en: direct. 5 > 

tbe Gad, mild; not compulſory. Spenſer. 
* Id: not ſevere. Milton. 
i pfezüng: ciel. Shakeſpeare. 
 Fauitable z not injurious. „Ailton. 
13*˙ Commodious: ealy» 2 2 | Shakeſpeare. 
= ad, (rom the adjeive.] Gently, decently, with- 


b un violence ; civilly, com plaitantly z happily, fuccetsfully; 
a ms. ir N ” 
99'S beauty: elliptically a fair woman: honeſty : 

alk jo 2 
I" Fe fare French. ] An annual or ſtated meeting of 
% 


ayers and ſeliers. | : Arbuthat. 
piano. , Iron far.] A. preſent given ata Tale, . 
ery, ad (from fare] Beautifully : commodioully : 
Falk ently; honeitly, juſtly, without ſhift: ingenu— 
olan, openly: candidly, without ſiniſtrous inter- 
ride Without violence to right reaſon, without blots: 
completely; without any deficience. | : 
Fuss. “ (from / air} Beauty, elegance of form: ho- 
ofty, caudour, ingen R 1 
6835 a. (from air and ſpeak. ] Bland and civil 
language and addrets. 5 re 
uk. pins, Saxon.) 


A kind ot fabled being {uppoſed to appear in a diminutive 
„man form, and to dance in the meadows, and reward 
deanlinels in houles: an elt, a tay. 
antreſs. gb | 85 87 
Top * Given by fairies; belonging to fairies, 
R YSTONE. / A tone found in gravel-pits. 
FAITH. / (i, R Ds 
1. Belief of tue revealed truths of religion. Hooker. 
| Theſyſtem of revealed truths held by the Chriſtian church. 


TrkinGod.-: ff Saft. 

T Tenet hel. 3 Shakeſpeare. 

© Trult in the honeſty or veracity of another. : 

6, Fidelity, unſhaken adherence. | Milton. 

„ Honour, ſocial confidence. Dryden. 

i. Sincerity, honey, veracity. Shakeſpeare. 
Sbakeſpeare. 


| Promiſe given. . keſpear 
Pur TEBREACH, . [faith and breach.) Breach of fidelity, 

dx. 05 25 | 
rnb. a. [from faith.) Honeſt, ſincere.  Shakeſp. 
FirTuruL. 6. [faith and full. ] 


i. Firm in adherence to the truth of religion. Es heſians. 
1. Of true fidelity, Joyal, tyue to allegiance. Milton. | 
;. Honeit, upright, without DO TEC 

4. Obſervant of compact or promiſe. Dryden. 


Far TEFULLY. ad. { from jaithful.} With firm behet in 
l:;i00.: with full confidence in God: with ſtrict adhe- 
rence to duty: without failure of performance: fincerely: 


with itrong promiſes: honettly : without fraud: conh- | 


dently: ſteadily. 
adherence to duty; loyalty. 
n , Nn }: HE: 
i. Without belief in the revealed truths of religion: uncon- 
717 ß 155 Hooker. 
1. Perndious, diſloyal, not true to duty. Shakeſpeare. 
FAlTHLESNESS. /. [from faithleſs.} Treachery, pertidy : 
unbeliet as to revealed religion. 
FarrouR, /. { faitard, French.) A ſcoundrel, a raſcal, a 
W LE - Spenſer. 
Fake. / A coil of rope. „0 
FalcaDE, /. {from falx, falcis, Latin. ] A horſe 18 ſaid to 
mike falcades, when be throws himielt upon his haunches 
two or three times, as in very quick curvets. 


FAlTHFULNESS. /,. [from faithful. Honeſty, veracity; | 


cythe, 1 Harris. 
FalcaTION, ſ. Crookedneſs. 
a cymeter. 55 3 Dryden. 
FALCON, /. [ faulcon, French.] A hawk trained for 
port: a fort of cannon. | | | 


FalCONXER. /. { falconnier, French. One who breeds and 


trans hac Ks. Temple. 

tALCONET., /. [ falconnette, French.) A ſort of ordnance. 

FaLDAGE. /. taldagium, barbarous Latin, ] A prwilege 
relerved of ſetting up tolds for ſheep. . Harris. 

FALdixG. J. A kind of coarſe cloth. __ 

FALDSTOOL, /. { fald or fold and flodt.} A kind of ſtool 
placed at the touth tide of the altar, at which the kings of 
England kneel at their coronation. _ TIS 

To FALL: v. n. pict. I fell; compound. pret. I have fallen 
or faln, Ipellan, Saxon] | | 

1. 10 drop trom a higher place. 


| | Shakeſpeare. 
Jo drop from an ere& to a prone poſture, | 


3. To drop, to be held no longer. Acts. 
4. Jo move down any deſcent, | Burnet. 
Jo drop ripe from the tree. IJaiab. 
. 8 pk at the outlet, as a river, Arbutbnot. 
7. To 

8 


e determined to ſome particular direction. C Heyne. 

: To apoſtatiſe : to depart from faith or goodneſs. Milton. 
$. 10 die by violence. Multon. 
0. To come to a ſudden end. 
u. To be degraded from an high ſtation. 15 
n. To decline from power or empire. Addiſon. 
13. Jo enter into any ftate worſe than the former. Dryden. 
. To decreaſe : to be diminiſhed. _ | | 

1 o ebb, to grow ſhallow, 

nn — decreaſe in value: to bear leſs price. 

1 o fink, not to amount to the full 
5 be rejected, to become null. 

J. decline from violence to calmneſs. 


40 enter into any new ſtate of body or mind. Knolles. | 


K 1 * below ſomething in compaliſon. 

2 1 bak into an air of ditcontent or dejection. Bacon. 

u. To PPE, to befal. —ů ů 4 ! * "7 7x 

4 15 come by chance, to light on. 8 va 
s come in a ſtated method. Holder. 


” T, cone unexpectedly, Boyle. 


o beg any thing with ardour and vehemence. Hale. 
u, To handle 5 treat directly: | Addiſon. 
, come vindictiwely, az a puniſhment, 
. 0 come by any miſchance to any new poſſeſſor. 
2. To 0p or pals by careleſſneſs or imprudence. Swift. 
i Te dome forcibly and irrefiſtibly. 


JJ» n | 
ee. the property of any one by lot, . Ly 
. To Eviſh, to grow faint, Addiſon. 
K. Jo F. don, to be yeaned. Mortimer. 
Y. To 1 away. Lo grow lean. Arbuthnot. 
W Je LL away, To revolt, to change allegiance, 
aLL away. To apoltatile, 


| Shakeſpeare. | 


© Shakefpeare. | 


FalCaTED. a. { falcatus, Latin.] Hooked, bent like a 


| B 
FALCIN, J. | fouchon, French. ] A ſhort crooked ſword; 


Dawes. | 


14 


63. To FALL wpon. To ruſh againſt. 
To FALL. vV.a. To drop; to let fall; to fink ; to depreſs; 
=. 3 in value; to ſink in price; to yean; to bring 
orth. „ | cf FED 
FaLL. /. [from the verb. 
1. The act of dropping from on high, | 
2. The act of tumbling from an erect poſture... 
3. The violence tutfered in dropping trom high. - - 
4. Death; overthrow ; deſtruction incurred. 
5. Ruin; dillolution. | 
6. Downtal; loſs of greatneſs; declenſion from eminence; 
degradation, 5 e | 
7. Declenſiou of greatneſs, power, or dominion, Hooker. 
8. Diminution; decreafe of price. | 
9. Declination or diminution of lound cloſe to muſick. 


- Any thing that falls in great quantities; as a fall of. 
ſnow, 5 6 
15. The act of felling or cutting down. 
FALLA CIOUS. a. {| fallacieux, French. ] 
1. Producing miltake; ſophiſtical. Ds 
2. Deceittul; mockingexpeRation. 
FALLA'CIOUSLY. ad, [from fallacious.) Sophiſtically; 
with purpoſe to deceive, | 
 FALLA'C1OUSNESS, /. [from fallacious.)] Tendency to 
deceive. | 8 3 
FALLACY. . [ fallacia, Lat.] Sophiſm ; logical artifice; 
deceitful argument. Mo 
F 3 J. [from Fallible.] Liableneſs to be de- 
ceived. 8 1 | 
FA'LLIBLE. a. [ fallo, Latin.] Liable to errour. Taylor. 
FALLING. /. {trom fall.] Indentings oppoſed to pro- 
minence. N 3 
FA'LLINGSICKNESS. ſ. | fall and fickneſs.] Theepileply ; 
a a dileale in which the patient is without any warning de- 


FAM 


To FALL away. To periſh, to be loft. 


40. To FALL away. To decline gradually, to fade. 
. To FALL back. To fail of a promiſe or purpolc. 

. To FALL back, To recede, to give way. 

. To FALL down. To proſtrate himſelf in adoration 


To FALL down. To ſink, not to ſtand. 5 


To FALL daun. To bend as a typpliant. Ijaiah. 


45. To FALL from. To revolt, to depart from adherence. 

47. To FALL in. To concur, to coincide. | 

48. To comply, N to. Szoift. 

49. Jo EALL of. Lo leparate, to be broken. Shakejp. 

50. To FALL off. To periſh, to die away. 

51. To FALL off. Lo apoſtatiſe. | Milton. 

52. To FALL on. To begin eagerly to do any thing. 

53. To FALL on. To make an afſault. bade ene. 

54+ To FALL over. To revolt, to deſert from one lide to 
the other. TIS: | Shakeſpeare, 

55. To FALL out. To quarrel, to jar. | Sidney. 

56. To FALL out. To happen, to befal. Hooker. 

57. To FALL to. To begin eagerly to eat. 

58. To FALL to, To apply himſelf to. | 

59. Jo FALL under. To be ſubje& to. Taylor. 

6. To FALL under. To be ranged with. Addiſon. 

61. To FALL upon. To attack, to invade. 

62. To FALL «pon. To attempt. Holder. 


Addiſon. 


Shakeſp. 
22 


Denham. 
Daniel. 


Child. 


10. Declivity; ſteep deſcent. h Bacon. 

| 1. Cataract; caſcade, F Pope. 
12. The outlet of a current into any other water, Addiſon. | 
13. Autumn; the fall of the leaf. Diden. 


Wu, South. 
Milton. 


Brown. 
Sidney. 
Watts, 


Addiſon. 


prived at once of his ſenſes, and falls down. 
{ FALLOW, a. [pale ße, Saxon. ] Pale red, or pale yellow; 


unſowed; left to reit after the years of tillage ; plowed, 


but not towed; unplowed ; uncultivated; unoccupied ; | 


neglected. 


1. Ground 
2. Ground lying at reſt, + 35 
ToFA'LLOW. wv. a. To plow in order to a ſecond plowing. 
FA'LLOWNESS. /. rom fallow.) Barrenneſs; an exemp- 
tion from bearing N 

FALSE- 4 Los ial] %¾V2 nnft 
1. Not morally true; exprefling that which is not thought. 
2. Not ee, true; conceiving that which does not exiſt. 
3. Suppoli 5 


FALSEHE'ARTED. g. [Jalſe and beart.!] 

perfidious; deceitful; holiow,. 

FALSEHOOD. /. (from falſe.}J _ 

1. Want of truth, want of velacity. 

2. Want of honelity ; treachery, _ 

| 3. A lie, a falſe affertion. _ 

FA'LSELY. ad. [from falſe.] 

1. Contrarily to truth, not truly. 

2. Erroneoully, by miſtake, 
Perfidiouſly, treacherovlly. 

FALSEN ESS. . [from falje.] 

1. Contrariety to truth. 5 

2. Want of veracity, violation of promiſe. 

3. Duplicity, deceit. | 

4. Treachery, 

FA'LSER. /. [from falſe.] A deceiver. 

FALSIFI'ABLE.&. [from fal/ijy.} Liable to be counterfeited. 

FALSIFICA'TION. /. [| falfication, French. | | 

1. The att of counterteiting any thing 1o as to make it ap- 
pear what it is not. 8 ü | 

2. Confutation, 


FA'LSIFLER. . [from fal/ify.] 


| 2. 


FA'LLOW. /. [from the adjeRtive. | 


lowed in order to be plowed again. Mortimer. 
| | Robe. 


A Donne. 


titious; ſuccedancous. Bacon. 


4. Deceiving expectation. | I Eſtrange. 
5. Not agreeable to rule, or propriety. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Not honeſt; not juſt. EEE be | Donne. 
7. Treacherous; perfidious; traiterous, | 
8. Counterfeit ; hypocritical z not real. 

| 76 FALSE. v. a. from the noun. I „ 
1. Lo violate by failure of veracity. Spenſer. 
2, To deceive, | Spenſer. 


Treacherous; 
Bacon. 


3. To defeat, to balk, 8 | OO Spenser. 


Milton. 


Gov. of the Tongue. 
 Smalridge. 


Tillotſon. 
Hammond. 


erfidy, traitorouſneſ 8. Rogers. 


Bacon. 
Bremse. 


1. One that countertcits, one that makes any thing ſeem 
what it is not. | Byjie. 
A liar. 1 I Eftrange. 
To FA'LSIFY. v. a. [ fal/ifier, French. ] To counterfeit, to 
_ forge; to confute, to piove falſe; to violate by failehood, 
To FA'LSIFY. v. n. Totell hes. 
FALSITY. /. [ falfitas, Latin.} Falſchood, contrariety to 
truth; a lye, an crivur, | | 
To FA'LTER. v. u. | vaultur, Iflandick.}] 
1. To heſitate in the utterat.ce of words. 
2. To fail in any act of the body. 
3. To fail in any act of the underſtanding. 
To FALTER. D. 4. To ͤcleante, to (itt. ' 
FA'LTERINGLY. ad. from felter.} With heſitation, with 
dithculty. | Fo 
To FA'MBLE. Y. n. { fambler, Daniſh.] To heſitate. 
FAME. / { Fama, Lat.] Celebrity, renown, report, rumovr. 
FamEtD. a. [from fame.) Renowned, celebrated, much 


Shakeſpeare. 
1 


talked of, | Dryden. 
Fa'MELESS. a. Without fame. = May. 
FANILIAK. a. { familiaris, Latin.] 
1. Domeltick, relating to a tamily.. . Pope. 
2. Affable, not formal; caſy in converſation. Shakeſp. 
3. Unceremonious, tree, Sidney. 
4. Well known. |  KWaits. 
5. Well acquainted with, accuſtomed, 
6. Common, frequeut. Locke. 


To F A'MISH. v. a. (from fames, Latin. ] 


3. To ſeparate, as by winnowing. 


FANFARON. J. Fr.] 


South. 


F A R 
7. Eaſy, unconſtrained. 


8. Jo nearly acquainted, Canden. 


| FAMILIAR. An intimate, not long acquainted, Kogers. 


FAMILIARITY. I. [ familzarite, French. 

1. Eaunels of convertation, omilſion of ceremony. 

2. Acquaintance, habitude,  _ " Atterbury. 
3. Eaſy intercourſe, oy 15 Pope, 
To FAMILIARIZE. v.a. [ familiariſer, French. ] 
1. Lo make ealy by habitude. | |; | 
2. To bring down from a ſtate of diſtant ſuperiority. 
FAMILIARLY. ad. from familtar,] i 
1. Unceremontoutly, with freedom. 
2. Commonly, frequently.“ 

3. Eaſily, without formality. | | 
FAMPFLLE. [en famille, French. ] In a family way, Swift, 
FAMILY. J. [ familia, Latin.] 5 

1. Thote who hve in the fame houſe; houſhold. Swift. 
2. Thee that deſcend from one common progenitor; a 
race; a generation, | | 

3. Aclats; a tribe z a ſpecies. _ Bacon, 
FAMINE. J. { famine, French, ] Scarcity of food, dearth, 


1. To kili with hunger, to ſtarve. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To kill by depravation of any thing neceſſary. Milton. 
To FA'MISH, v. u. To die of hunger. | 
ee eee, [ from ſamiſb. ] Want of food, _ 
EA MOST Y. / Renown, Di. 
FA Mobs. a. [ famuex, French. ] Renowned, celebrated. 
Fa'MOUSLY. ad. |trom famous.) With celebrity, with 
great tame. a rt | 

FAN. J. (vannus, Latin.] 

themſelves. | | 

2. Any thing ſpread out like a woman's fan. 
3. The inltrument by which the chaff is blown away. 
4. Any thing by which the air is moved. | 


Atterbury. 


5. An inttrument to raiſe the fire. Hooker, 
To FAN. v. a. . = 6g h 
1. To cool or recreate with a fan. Sßpectator. 


2. Jo ventilate, to affect by air put in motion. Milton. 
FANA'TICISM. /. from fanaticł.] Enthuſiaſm; wr 1-099 
Ogers.. 


perſtitious. Miiton. 


man mad with wild notions. 


| Fa'xcirvur. a. [ fancy and full.} 


1. Imaginative; rather guided by imagination than reaſon. . 
2. Dictated by the imagination, not the reaton. Hayward. 
nels of imagination. 


pleatures of imagination. 


| FANCY. / [phantafia, Latin. fe: 
1. Imagination; the power by which the mind forms to it- 


ſeit images and repreſentations. Cranwille. 


3. Taſte, idea, conception of things, Addifun. 
4. Image, conception, thought. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Inclmation, liking, fondnels, „„ 
6. Caprice, humour, Whim. Dryden. 
7. Frolick, idle ſcheme, vagary. L' Iftrange. 
8, Something that pleaſes or entertains, | £ Bacon. 


To FA'NCY. . n. {fromthe noun.] To imagine, 10 believe 


without being able to prove. Spratt, 
To FANCY. v. a. | CR ont fe L | 
1. To 8 the mind, to imagine. 
2. To like, to be pleaſed witn. Raleigh. 


FANCYMO'NGER.Ff. One who deals in tricks of imagination. 
FAN CYSICE. a. (from fancy and it.] One whoſe d- 
temper is in his own min cg. L' Lftrange. 


boaſter of more thau he can perform. | 
FANFARONA'DE. /. [from fanfaron, French.} A bluſter ; 


2. The nails, the talons. 


| 3. Any thoot or other thing by which hold is taken. 
FA'NGED. a. {from farg.}] Furniſhed with fangs or long 
teeth ; furniſhed with inſtruments in imitation of fangs. 


FANGLE. /. [from pangan, Saxon, ] Silly attempt; tri- 


ting icheme, 


fangted ; vainiy fond of novelty. Quick wits be in deſire 
9. tangled. 9 SW £ W 
FANGLESS. a. {from fang.] Toothleſs; without teeth. 
FANGOT. J. A quantity of wares, 3 
FANNEL. /. { fanon, French. ] A ſort of ornament like a 
_ . feart, worn about the left arm of a maſs-prieſt. 
FA'NNER. /. {from far.}-Ove that plays a fan. 
FA'NTASIED. a. {[trom fantaſy. Filled with fancies 


| FaNTa'sM. {. [Sec PfaNTASM.] 


| ; ICAL. —_— . 3 * Ps 
+, 3 5 a 5 a. [ fantaſtique, Fr. from fantaſy.] 1 
1. Irrational, bred only in the imagination. 

2. Subliſting only in the tancy, imaginary. 
3. Capricious, humourous, uniteady. 
4. Whimſical, fanciful. _ 


of imagination; capriciouſly; humourouſly; whimſically. 

„ 7. rom ſantaſtical.] Humour- 

FANTA'STICKNESS, ouſnets ; mere. compliance with 
tancy; Whimficalneſs; unrealonableneſs; caprice; un- 
ſtradineſs. | | 

FANTASY. /, [ fantafie, French.] Fancy, imagination, the 
ower of imagining; idea, image of the mind; humour, 
inclination. | 


10. It is uſcd otten in compolition z as, far-ſbortmg, far- 
ſeeing. 8 fy 
Far-FETCH. . {far and fetch.] A deep ſtratagem. 
FaR-FETCHED. 4. [Jar and ſeicb. 
1. Brought trom places 4emote. 
f » 1 


2. Studtouſly ſought, elaborately ſtrained. Smith. 


ing a great Way. ; Pope. 
FAk-SHOOTING, a. Shooting to a great diſtance, 
FaR. Aa. I 
1. Diltant ;- remote, Dryden. 


2. From FAR. From a remote place. 


FAR. J. Ceontracted from far rec.] Young pigs. 
1 2 - 


mY 4 — 


Tuſſer. 
77 


Adiliſon. 


1. An initrument uled by ladies to move the air and cool 


L' Eftrange. 


Bacon. 


renzy. 1 ne BA | | 4 8 
FANA'TICK. a. [Fanal icus, Latin. ] Enthuſiaſtick, ſu- 


FANATICK. 7. [from the adjeCtive.] An enthuſialtick; a 


FA'NCIFULLY. à. (from fanciful. According to the wild= 


FANCIFULNESS, J. [from fanciful.) Addiction to the 


2. An opinion bred rather by the imagination than the reaſon. 


FAN E. g. [Jane, French 14% temple conſecrated to religion. 
bully; a hector; a bluſterer; a 


a tumour of fictitious dignity. r 
To FANG. v. a, |[pangan, Saxon. ] To ſeize; to gripe; to 

clusch. 7 Ne F Sa en 
FANG. . [from the verb.] N „ 
1. The long tuſks of a boar or other animal, HShaleſp. 


FAN GLE D. à. [from fangle. ] Itis ſcarcely uſed but in new | : 


Aſcham * 


| © Sidney, Addiſin. 
FANTA'STICALLY.' ad. [from ſantaſtical.] By the power 


= 2 3 — 
< . 


Fa. a. Fuddled, drunk. Shakeſpeare © 
FAR. ad. {petn, Saxon. | | 
1. To great extent in length. Prior. 
2. To aA great extent every way, Prior. 
3. Toa great diſtance progreſſively. beuge 
4. Remotcly, at a great diltance. aolles. 
5. To a diſtance. Raleigh. 
6. In a great paſt, | CS SSSR, 
7. Ina great proportion, by many degrees. 
8. Toa great height, magnificently, Shakeſpeare. 
9. To a certain point, to à certain degree, Hammond. 


Milton. 


Fax-PIERKCIN G. 4. { Jar and pierce.] Striking, penetrat- 
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2. To extend, to twell out. 


2. Jo be in a ſtate good or bad. 


4 Lo happen to any one well or ill. 


1. Io let out to tenants at a certain rent. 
2. To take at a certain rate. 0 


FARRIE 


FARROW. /. [reanh, Saxon. ] 
JO FAR ROW. v. a. To bring pigs. Tuſſer. 
_ FART. /. [penr, Saxon.}] ( 
To FART. wv. a. To break wind behind. | 
FARTHER. ad. We ought to write further, and furtheſt 


greater dittance ; more remotely. 5 ) 

_ FARTHER. a. [ſuppoſed from far, more probably from 
forth. ] More remote; longer, tending to a greaterdiltance. | 
FA'tkTHERANCE, /. [more properly furtherance. ] Encou- 


FASCIA. , Latin. A fillet ; bandage. e. 
 FA'SCIATED. a. [from faſcia, Latin.] Bound with fillets, 


- FA'SCINE. /. {French.] A faggot. | diſc 
 Fa'sCinOuUs. 4. [ faſcizum, Latin.] Cauſed or acting by 


FASHION. .. [ fagon, French.) 


6. es Felt, Welſh.] Speedy, quick, ſwift. 


F A 8 


| 75 FARCT. * a. | farcio, Latin. ] 


Carew, 

Y Shakejpeare. 
FARCE. /. [ farcer, French, to mock. ] A dramatick repre- 
tentation written without regularity. Dryden. 


1. To ſtuſt, to ſill with mingled ingredients. 


Fx'rcical. a. | trom farce.) Belonging to a farce. Cay. 


FaRCcy./. { jorcin, French. ] The leproly of hortes. 

FA'RDEL. /. { fardello, Italian.] A bundle, a little pack. 

To FARE. wv. u. [papan, Saxon. 2 

1. Lo go, to pals, to travel, Fairfax. 
Waller. 


3. To procced in any train of conſequences good or bad. 
2 *-- © $outh. 
Brown. 


5. To feed, to eat, to be entertained, 
FARE, /. [from the verb.] SEE 

1. Price of pallage in a vehicle by land or by water, Dryd. 
a. Food prepared tor the table, provions. | 
FAREWELL. ad. | 


1. The parting compliment; adieu. Shakeſpeare. 


2. It is ſometimes uied only as an expreſſion of {ſeparation 


without kindneſs. aller. 
FAREWE'LL. / Leave, act of departure. Milton. 
FARINA'CEOUS. @. [from Farina, Latin.] Mealy; taſting 
like meal. BORES ods. _ Arbuthnot- 
FARM. /. [ ferme, French.] 


1. Ground let to a tenant ; ground cultivated by another 


man upon condition of paying part of the profit. 
2. The ſtate of lands let out to the culture ot tenants, 


To FARM. v. a. {trom the noun. ] 


| Camden. 
3. To cultivate land,” 2 1 

Fa'RMER. /. [ fermier, French. ] One who cultivates hired 
ground; one who cultivates ground. - 

FARM OST. à. [ſuperlative of far.] Moſt diſtant, Dryden. 


_ FA'RNESs. /. [from far.] Diſtance; remotenels. Carew. 
FaRRA GIN OUS. a. [from farrago, Latin.] Formed of 
__ different materials. 75 5 , 
FARRAGO. /. Latin. ] A maſs formed confuſedly of ſe- 
veral ingredients; a medley. 3 | 

R. + . French. ] A ſhoer of horſes; one 


Brown. 


who profeſſes the medicine of horles.. 


Jo FA'RRIER. v. 2. [from the noun.] To pratiſe phy ſic le by 
| 2. The firſt anceſtor, 


or chirurgery on horſes. 


] A little pig. Shakeſpeare. 
ind from behind. Sucking. 


[ponSon, punSen, Saxon.] At a greater diltance j _ a 
ocke. 


A ragement 3. promotion. 


 FARTHERMO'RE. ad. {more a. amd > Be-. 


ſides; over and above; likewiſe. aleigh. 


mote; to facilitate; to advance. Dryden. 


| FARTHEST. ad. [more progeny furtheſt.) At the greateſt 


dittance ; to the greateſt diſtance. | 
FARTHEST. a. Moſt diſtant; remoteſt, «© 
FARTHING. /. [peonSling, Saxon.] The fourth of a 


penny; copper money. It is ſometimes uſed in a ſenſe | 
hyperbolical; as, it is not worth a farthing; or proverbial, 
FA RTHINCGALE. Y. A hoop, uſed to ſpread the petticoat. 


Fa'sTHINGSWORTH. /. As much as is fold for a far- 


FASCES. J. [Latin.] Rods anciently carried before the 
conſuls. | | | Dryden. 


FASCIA'TION. {| [| faſcia, Latin.] Bandage. Viſeman. 


J0 FA'SCINATE: v. a. { faſcino, Latin.] To bewitch 
to enchant; to influence in ſome wicked and ſecret man- 


Decay of Piety. 


ner, N | 
FasCINA'TION. .. [from faſcinate.) The power or act of 


bewilching; enchantment. : 
Addiſon. 


witchcraft. Harvey. 


1. Form; make; ſtate of any thing with regard to appear- 


ance. RIS Luke. 
2. The make or cut of cloaths. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Manner; fort; way. Hayward. | 


4. Cuſtom operating upon dreſs, or any domeſtick ornaments. 
5. Cuſtom ; general practice. 2.07 5 Tater: 
6. Manner imitated from another; way eſtabliſhed by pre- 

. cedent. . - Cs Shakeſpeare. 


7. General approbation ; mode. Pope. 


8. Rank; condition above the vulgar. | Raleigh. 
9. Any thing worn. : 2 a | 
10. The farcy, a diſtemper in horſes ; the horſes leproly, | 


Shakeſpeare. 


To FA'SHION. v. a. | fagonner, French. ] 


1. To form, to mould, to figure. | Raleigh. 
2. To fit, to adapt, to accommodate, _ Spenſer, 
3. To caſt into external appearance, Shakeſpeare. | 


4. To make according to the rule preſcribed by cultom, 
____ FA'SHIONABLE. a. bt 


rom faſhion.) Ae 


1. Approved by cuſtom ; eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, 
2. Made according to the mode. 5 Dryden. 
3. Obſervant of the mode. ShakefSeart. 


4. Having rank above the vulgar, and below nobility. 


FA'SHIONABLENESS. /. [from faſhionable.] Modiſh ele- 


gance. Locke. 


3 FASHIONABLY. ad, ¶ from ee ag. In a manner 


conformable to cuſtom; with modiſh elegance. South. 
Fa'sHIONIST. .. [from faſbion.] A follower of the mode; 
a coxcomb. ; 
To FAST. v. u. [ faftan, Gothick.] To abſtain from 
food; to mortify the body by religious abſtinence, _ 


FIsr. J. [trom the verb.] Abltinence from food; reli- 


gious mortification by abſtinence; by religious humilia- 
FasT. a. {fzrr, Saxon. 
: 6 Milton. 


1. Firm, immoveable. 
2. Strong, impregnable. Spenſer. 
3. Fixed. — — 
4. Dcep, ſound. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Firm in adherence. Ajcham. 
Dawes, 


AST and looſe. Uncertain, variable, inconttant. S:4ney, 


AST. ad. Firmly, immoveably; clolely, nearly; {wittly; ' 


nimbly; frequently. 
o Fa sT EN. V. a. [from faſt.} To make faſt, to make 
firm; to hold together, to cement, to link; to athx, to 
conjoin; to ſtamp, to impreſs; to ſettle, to confirm; to 
lay on with ſtrength. 
To FA'STEN. v. u. To fix himſelf, 
'FA'STENER. /. { from /aſten.] One that makes faſt or firm. 
FA'STER. . {from fajt.} He who abſtains from food. 
Fa'STHANDED. a. | faſt and hand.) Avaricious, cloſe- 
handed, covetous. EY aco 
FAasTIviO'sITY. / [from faſtidious.] Diſdainfulneſs. 
FASTIDIOUS. a. [ faflidig/us, 1 Diſdainful, 
1queamiſh, delicate to à vice. Ben Jonſon. South. 


FATIGABLE. a. [ fatigo, Latin. ] 
To FATIGATE, v. a. | fatigo, Latin.] Jo weary ; to 


] 1. Badnels, vicioulnels, evil. 


F AV 
Fa5STIPIOUSLY. a. {from hee. Diſdainfully ; 
{queanhiy.  Gaweriment of the Tongue. 
FA$STIGIATED, a. [Jaſtigiatus, Latin] Kovted with 5 
ſlope. fo 
FA'STINGDAY. . [ faſt and day.] Day of mortification 


by abitience. Taylor. 
Fals TNESS. /. {from foft.] 
1. Funes, firm adherence, Bacon. 
2. Strength, ſecurity. 5 Dawics. 
3. A ſtrong place, a place not eaſily forced. 
4. Clolenets, concienels, not diffulion, Aſchan:. 


[Fa'sTCoUs. a. [ faſtuyus, Latin. ] Proud, baughty. 


grols, dull; wealthy, rich. 

FaT. /. An oily and ſulphureous part ot the blood; depo- 
ſited in the cells of the membrana adipoſa, from the in- 
numerable little velfels which are ſpread amonglt them. 

FAT. /. (rex, Saxon. ] A. veflel in which any tning is put 
to ferment ur be foaked, commonly written Sat. 

To FAT. v. a. {trom the noun. ] To make tat; to fatten. 

To FaT. . . Jo grow fat; to grow full fleſhed. J. Eſir. 

FA TAL. a. [ fatalis, Latin. ] EN 

1. Deadly; mortal; deitructive ; cauſing deſtruction. Dry. 

2. Procecling by deitiny; inevitable; uccellary. TiIleun. 

3- Appointed by deſtiny. | | Bacon. 

FA TALIST. /. [from fate.] One who maintains that all 
things happen by invincible necellity, Watts. 


FAT. &. {f:t, Saxon. } Fullted, plump, fleiby; coarſe, 


1FATa LITY. J. | fatalite, French }-- 
. Predeſtination; predetermined order or ſeries of things 


Fa'TALNESS. /. [from fatal.] Invincible neceſſity. 


ſucceſſive cauſes; event predetermined; death, deltruc- 
tion; cauſe ot death. 


any matter by fate; endued with any quality by fate. 
FA THER. /. {pavSen. Saxon. }] , | 
1. He by whom the ſon and daughter is begotten, Bacon. 


3. The appellation of an old man, Camden. 
4. The title of any man reverend. Shakeſpeare, 
5. One who has given original to any thing good or bad. 
6. An eccleſiaſtical writer of the firtt centuries. Stilling fl. 
7. One who acts with paternal care and tenderneſs. J. 
8. The title of a popiſh confeſſor. | Addiſon. 
9. The title of a ſenator of old Rome. Deyn. 
10. The appellation of the firſt perſon of the adorable Tri- 

. 1 we 7 Taylor. 
11. The compellation of God as Creator. Com. Prayer. 
FA'THER-IN-LawW, /. [from father.}] The facher of one's 
huſband or wife. 


ter; to ſupply with a father; to adopt a werk; to aſcribe 

to any one as his offspring, or production, 
FATHERHOOD, /. {trom father.) The character of a 

father. | H 
FA'THERLESS. a. [from ſather.] Without a father. 
FA'THERLINESS, /. {from father.) The tenderneſs of 2 


tather. 5 | „ 
FA'THERLY. a. [ from father. ] Paternal; like a father. 


|FA'THERLY. ad. In the manner of a father. Milton. 


FATHOM. /. {pgz&m, Saxon.] 


1. A meaſure of length containing fix feet. Sek Holder. 
2. Reach; penetration; depth of contrivance. Shakeſpeare. 


To FA'THOM. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To encompals with the arms extended or encircling. 


2. To reach; to malter, _ Diden. 

3. To ſound; to try with reſpect to the depth. Felton. 

4. To penetrate into; to find the bottom; as, I cannot 
fathom his defign. LEES 5 2 

FA'THOMLESS. a. [from fathom.] 

I. That of which no bottom can be found. 

2. That of which the circumterence cannot be embraced. 

FaTIDICAL. a. [fatidicus, Latin.] Prophctick; having 
the power to foretel. : | | 7 

FATIFEROUS. a. | fatifer, Lang] Deadly; mortal, 

Eaſily wearied, 


tatioue. 


Shakeſpegre. 


To FATIGUE. v. a. [ fatiguer, French.] To tire; to 


3. Unctuous or greaſy matter. Bacon. 
4. Oleaginouſneſs, ilumninets. Arbuthuot. 
5. Fertility, fruittulnels, : Gent /is. 
6. That which cauſes tertility, - Phillips. 
To FAT TEN. v. a. (from ãat.] Sh 

1. To feed up, to make tlethy, Arbuthnot, 
2. To make truitful. | Drydan 
3. To feed groſsly, to increaſe. Dryden. 


ampered. Otxway. 
FA TUOUS. a. [ fatuus, Latin.] — 
1. Stupid, fooliſh, teeble of mind. Glanville. 
2. Impotent, without force. Denham. 


FaTVUITY. /. [ fatuit?, French.] Fooliſhneſs, weaknels of 
1 King Charles. 
FarwirrED. a. [ fat and avit.] Heavy, dull. Shake/þ. 
FArrr. a. [from rat.) Unctuous, oleaginous, greaty. 
FA'UCHION. /. [dee FALcHION.] A crooked tword. 
FAUFEL. f. [French.] The fruit ot a ipecies of the palm- 
tree, | 
FAvILLOUS. a. [ favilla, Latin.] Conſiſting of aſhes, 
FAULCON. / See FALCON. | 
FAULT. /. [ faute, French.] N 
1. Offence, light crime, loméwhat liable to cenſure.” 
2. Detect, want, ablence. | - Shakeſpeare. 
3. Puzzle, difficulty | 2 
To FAULT. v. n. [from the noun.] To be wrong, to 
tail. | | Spenſer, 
To FA'ULT. v. a. To charge with a fault, to accule. 
FA'ULTER. /. (trom fault. | An offender. Fairjax. 
FAuLTFIN DER. . { fault and find.] A cenſurer, 
FA'ULTILY. ad, [from faully.] Not rightly ; improperly. 
FAVULTING#SS. /. [trom faulty.] 
S. ney. 
2. Delinquency, actual offence. _ | Hocker. 
FA'VLTLESS. . [from fault.] Without fault, perfect. 
FavLliY. a. [ fautif, French. 


1. Guilty of a fault, blamcable, criminal. Milton. 
2. Wrong, erronevus. Hooker. 
3. Detective, bad in any reſpect. Bacon. 


| To FAVOUR. v. 4. | favor, Latin. 


and events, . | South, 
2, Decree of fate. King Charles. 
3. Jendency to danger. 75 Bran. 
FArALLxT. ad. {from fatal.. 185 
1. Mortally; deſtructively; even to death. 2 
2. By decree of fate. Bentley. 


FATE. /. [ fatum, Latin.] Deſtiny; an eternal ſeries of 


FA'TED. a. [from fate.) Decreed by fate; modelled in 


Romans. 


| | Addiſon. 
Jo FATHER. v. a. To take; to adopt as a ſon or daugh- 
Jo FARTHER» v. a. [more properly to further. ] Jo pro- 


Heowwel, 


Bacon. 


2. Support, defence, vindica'ion. 


or ſpigot. | 
"| FA'USSEBRAYE. . A ſmall mount of earth four fl. 


2. A tick; a ludicrous performance. 


1 


FEA 


1. To ſpport, to regard with kindneſs, . 
2. To atlitt with advantages or conveniences,  , 
3. Lo conduce to, to contribute. 25 

4. To ictemble in ſeature. | 
FAVOUR. . {| favor, Latin. eckaur. 
1. Tindnsts, kind regard, | 


3. Kindnels granted, ers, 
+ Lenity, milunels, mitigation of puniſhment Ang. 
5. Leave, good-will, pardon. * Ov, 
6. Object ot favour, perſon or thing favoucd, 4 in, 
7. Something given DV 2 lady to bu Worn, Bilbo. 
8. Any thing worn openly as a token, Shake 
9. Feature, countenance. Mee. 
AVO URABLE. a. [ favourable, French. duh, 
1, Kind, propitious, affectionate. | Shak, 
2. Palliative, tender, averie trom certure, Mer. 
3. Conducive to, contributing to. <=, Ms 
4. Accommodate, convenient. © "We, 
. Deauntul, well tavoured. | end. 
*A'VOURABLENESS, J. {from fawouras{,) Ke, 
bengniy, | 4 Niudues. 
Fa VOURABLY, ad. {from favourable,} Kin 


tavour. | wy, wh 
FA vouk ED. particip. a. | | ., 
1. Regarded with Kindnels. | © 
2. Featured. With gel or id, he. 


FAVOUREDLY, ad, With ge or i, Tn à fan 2 
manner, | . N 
FavoOuRER. /. {from favour.] One wo faruurs: . 
who regards with kindnefs or tenderncis. 2 
Fa vou E. f. { favori, favorite, French.) TY 
1. A perſon or thing beloved; one regarded with favour 
2. One cholen as a companion by his 1c pu, Clarengs 
FA'VOURLEE&S. a. [from favour.) | ; 
1. Unfavoured, not regarded with Kindneis. 
2. Untavouring, unpropitious. 5 genſer 
FA'USEN. ff * lort of large eel. _ bapman, 
FA'USET. J. [ faufſet, French.] The pipe inſerted \nco 
__ veſlel to give vent to the liquor, and ſtopped up by 2 pez 


thom wide, erccted on the level round the foot of de 
rampart. | Harri. 
FA uTOR. /. [Latin; fauteur, French.] Favourer, coun. 
tenancer. ERS Ben Tobi 
FA'UTRESS. . { fauirice, French. ] A woman that hes 
or countenances. 5 5 | 8 Coopman, 
FawN. /. [ Jaon, French.J] A young deer, 
To FAWN. v. u. RG | 
1. To court by friſking before one: as a dog, Jig. 
2. Jo court by any means, South, 
3. To court ſervitely;.. 5: = Mijn, 
FA'WNER. /. [from fawn.) One that fawns; one that 
pays {ervile courtſhip, „„ : 
FA'WNINGLY., ad. [from fawn.} In a cringing eme 


FA'XED. a. [from pæx, Saxon.] Hairy, Camden, 
FA. [fee, French. 1 

1. A fairy, an elf. | e 

2. Faith. | foz, French. ©: - * Spenſer. 


FEABERRY. /. A gooſeberry. OO Tas be | 
70 FEAGUE, v. a. | fegen, German, to ſweep.] To whip, 
to chaſtite, 5 | | 


FE ALT x. J. [ feaulte, French. } Duty due 10 a {upetior 
. 5 „5 ↄ˙ LES Mien, 
FEAR: /. freanany Saxon}: EE > 
1. Dread, terror, apprehenſion of danger. Lite, 
2. Awe, dejection of mind. 5 Cech. 
z. Anxiety, ſolicitude. Maccabec, 
4. That which cauſes tear. Slals feen, 


5. Something hung up to ſcare deer. 1/alal, 
FEAR. /. [peana, Saxon.] A companion. Obſolcte. 
70 FEAR. wv. a. Fran Sagas, | 5 
I. To dread, to conkider with apprchenſions of terrour. 


| 2. To fright, to make afraid. out, 
ToFEAR., V.n. 5 

] 1. Jo live in horrour, to be afraid. Shaneſdearts 
2. To be anxious. CET Dun. 
FEARFUL. 4. 5 
1. Timorous; eaſily made afraid. Stabeſpecte. 
2. Afraid. V Darn, 
3. Awtul; to be reverenced. ; Lu 
4. Terrible, dreadtul. 1 | Tale 
FEARFULLY. ad. {trom fearful.] | Ng 
1. '[ unotoully, i fal. ee Shale pearl. 
2. Terribly, dreadtully. 8 | 
FEARFULNESS. from fearful.] 

} 1. Timorouinels, habitual trindity. ©» 4 
2. State of being afraid, awe, dread. | Kut. 


FEARLESSLY.. ad. [trom fearlejs.} Without terrour. 


Fe'ARLESNESS. /. [from fearlss.] Exempt trom 
fear, n Llarendate 
FEARLESS. a. [from rar.] Free from fear; intrepide 
FEASIBILITY, . (from feafible.] A thing erbe, 
FEASIBLE. 4. | faifible, French.] Practicably; ® 
may be ettected. - | 5 Clank. 
FEASIBLY. ad. [from feafible.] Practicably. 
FEAS P. / [ tefte, Frenci. I | F 
1. An entertainment of the table; a ſumptuous-t** d 
great numbers. Cen 


2. An anniverſary day of rejoicing... Sharpe 
3. Something delicious to the palate, * 
= FeasT. V. u. To eat ſumptuoufly. 
0 YEAST. v. a. | | 
1. Fo entertain ſumptuouſly, . 
| 2. To delight; to pamper. Huy” 
FEASTER. Y, {trom feat. ] Tub. 
1. One that fares dehicioully, 8 EY 
2. One that entertains magnificently. „ 
FEASTFUL. a. [ ſcaſt and full.] | Wi, 
1. Fenwen je!’ w Page. 


2. Luxurious; riotous. 8 | fried in 
FEASTRITE. /. { feaſt and rite.] Cuſtom obſers 155 
tertalpments. 1 f 


FEAT. / { Jait, French.] t . 
1. Act ;; deed; action. aus. 


FEAT. 4. | fait, French. ] 


ati. 
N : d bo kf — ay Ae 
1. Ready, txiltul, ingendus. * 8 «Ac 


ES 
2. Nicc, neat, Saales 
FE ATEOUS. a. Neat, dexterous. Feen“. 
FEATEOUSLY. ad. Neatly, dexterouſiy. x Wb 

FE A THER: /. {reven, daxon.] | Newtote 


1. The piume of buys, : 
2. AN ernament, an empty title. A 

. . 4.58 
3. [Upon a horte.Þ A lort of natural 42 
To FEATHER, v. g. {from the noun. ] 

_ res hb 

1. To dreſs in teathers. | | 
2. To tit with teatiicis, D An. 
3. To tread as a cock. gal. 
4. To enrich, to adorn. thts 
5. To FEATHER 52's net.] To get riches S nadel #9 
FEATHERBED. J. { /ea7cr ai b. A x Lach: 


ling hau. 


teathers, Rs DRE On at 
Fer'aTHERDRIVER: / | foather and dri. 95 
7 7. 


cleantes feihets. r 
| A at 


man, 


Sdn, 

South, 
Mzitan, 
ge that 


lere 
amin. 


Milte. 
Sener. 


o whip, 


Miltin, 
Licks, 
Cen. 
accabecir 
1. Pee 
alas. 
lete. 
our. 
Dawn, 


0 Pear: . 
97 433. 
e pere. 
Date! 
Exodus 
Jriletjon. | 


ale hear f, 


Seuth, 
erroure 
non trom 
"[grendote 
ntrepide 
Ricadits 


bakepeare 
| * by, 


| Mun. 


4 in I 
erves X * 
Pare 


- 
VE 


Sbale eas. 
„Aten. 
SI 


gu 


FE © 

rider had the reſidue of his lungs filled with the 
wn of teathers. Derham's Fþyjico-Theology. 
. adj [from feather. ] 

vii learners. 7 5 

ag Hazy with his beaver on, 

n his tnighs, gallandly arm'd, 

©; the ground like feather'd Mercury, Shakeſp. 
ne new-boin phœnix hrit is teen, 

I; © 74  rabjects all adore their queen. Dryden. 
d the (ky, (hey hovero'er, and ſhroud 


w \ 


- 44+. lavors witha feather'd cloud. Prior. 
ot uncouth form ſhall ſtem the tide, 
people crowd my wealthy ſide. Pope. 


Ar ICS, ravens, cormorants, and, among many 
{ creatures, tevelal little winged boys perch 


eis; carrying tcathers. | 
| ad ihe ill hap to be {truck with an arrow, fea- 
on wing. L' Eftrange's Fables. 
4,9 they bend, nor boaſt the Kill 
= jcather d arrow wings to kill. Pope's Odyſſey, 


F: [6 RELATE. 1. 


nes that nave one edge thinner than another, 


he rede tuft. Moxon's Mechan. Exerciſes. 


. 0 


T .CHEREDGED. ach. | jeather and edge.] Belonging to a 


&T dre. a 2 p 
a 1 mult be made of featheredged boards, in the 


cate ot {everal doors with hinges nxed thereon. Mortimer. 


Fe arBERFEW. 2. J. A plant both ſingle and double: it is 


lnclcated by lecds or llips, and alto b ' dividing the roots: it | 


ton ereth moſt part of the dummer. Mortimer $ Huſbandry. 
FEaTHERLE5SS. adj. [from featber.] Without feathers. 

Is 40 high grown wy Was like that featherleſs bird, 

which went cut to beg plumes ot other birds to cover his 

aakedhes. Hoxwel's Vocal Foreft. 
{ruUE > tor beds. 


Go will trom the lodge, or village cock + 
Coun the lücht-watches to his feathery dames. Milton. 


FrATLY. adv. Utrom feat.] Neatiy; nimbly; dexteroully, 


Foot it featly here aua-there, 
And {weet tprites the burthen bear. 

Tac moon was up, and thot a gleamy light; 
He law a quire of ladies in a round, | 


There haply by che ruddy damtel feen, 
Or thepherd boy, they featly toot the green. 
Frarxess. 1. /. {from feat. 0 
FEATURE. 1. /. [ faiture, old French. 
1. Inc cait or make of the face. 


Tickell. 


2. Any lincanent or ſingle part of the face. 
Thou ye be the faireſt of God's creatures, | 
Vetta that death ſhall ſpoil your goodly feat, res. Spenſ. 
| We ma) compare the face ot a great man with the cha- 
racer, and try if we can find out in his looks and features 
the haughty, cruel, or unmercitul temper that diſcovers it- 
lelt in che hiftor x. | Addiſon on Ancient Medals, 
arious features did the hiters grace, 
Addiſon.” 


I nough var! | 
Auiter's ikencts was in every face. 
J FEATURE. S. a. To reſemble in countenance); to tavour. 
nie hid in court moſt prais'd, moſt lov'd, 1 
| Atample to the young'ſt; to th' more mature, 
Azlats that feature them. 
To FEAZE. v. a. [See FAXED, perhaps from pax, Saxon, 
hair! 


„ . 
2. Lo veat; to whip with rods. Ainſworth, 
5 | 


teit, 


2 ever. * Wh 5 | 5 e. 
Fenn b'gE. nf. [Hbris and fugo, Latin; febrifuge, Fr.] 
An, medicine lerviceable in a fever. Quincy. 

Buters, uke choler, are the beſt ſanguifiers, and alto the 

bet febr;fuges. | Floyer on the Humours.. 
FEBRIEU GE. 0d). Having the power to cure fevers, 

Fibryjuge di aughts had a molt ſurprizing good effect. 


. . 


wn a tever z proceeding from a fever. 


lc tpiits, embroiled with the malignity in the blood, 


aud turgid and tumitied by the febrile fermentation, are | 


vy phlebotomy relieved. A on Conſumplions. 
FebAUARV. 7. J. { februarius, Latin.] The name of the ſe- 
cond month in the year. L . 
| You have ſuch a February face, | 


So full of frolt, of ſtorm, and cloudineſs ? Shakeſpeare. | 


Feces. u. ſ. ¶ feces, Latin; feces, French.) 
i, Diegs; lees; ſediment; ſubſidence. 
Hence the ſurface of the ground with mud 
And ilime beſmear'd, the feces of the flood, 
| Receiv'd the rays of heavin; and ſuc\'ng in 
The ſeeds of heat, new creatures did begin. 
2, Excrement, e | 
The ſymptoms of ſuch a conſtitution are a ſour ſmell in 


their feces, Arbuthnot oa Aliments. | 
FECULENCE, Þ a 5 | „ 
curency, J. /. [ feculentia, MB. 
„ Muddinels ; quality of abounding with lees or ſediment, 
Lees; feces zlediment z dregs. 9 8 : 
our upon it {ome very ſtrong lee, to facilitate the ſepa- 
ration of its feculencies. D's Boyle. 


Whether the wilding's fibres are contriv'd. 
To draw th earth's pureſt ſpirit, and reſiſt 
Its feculence, which in more porous ſtocks 

, Vicyder plants und paſſage free. 
FECULENT. aj. 
Wy dreggy z excrementitious. 
ut both his hands, moſt filthy feculent, 
ve the water were on high extent 
pad fain'd to waſh themlelves inceſſantly, 

et 3 were for ſuch intent. Fairy Queen. 

e may affirm them to be to the body as the light of a 

Ce to the groſs and feculent ſnuff, which as it is not pent 


Phillips. 


£4 in it, ſo neither doth it partake of its ſtench and impu- | 


: 2 + Glanwille's Apology. 
UND. adj. [ fæcundus, Latin; fecond, French. ] F —2 
tul; prolifick, 


cunen allo they be Graunf's Bills of Mortolit 
Neunparig y be. raunt's Bl 4 ortality. 
tr" . . | facundo, Latin.) The act 
ſwitful or molfcl. U ee i 
1 = uelted theſe plants as a medicine of fecundation, or 
75 Fre e her fruitful. Brearn's Vulgar Errours, b. Vii. c. 7. 
Rbirr. v. a. To make fruitful; to make prolifick. 


fecu xp Di. 
1. Ful Fe 1. ſ. (from fecund; fecondite, French.] : 
gat abund * ity of producing or bringing torth in 
appeal to the animal and vegetable productions of the 
— the vaſt numbers . teſtify the ex- 
z. Powe ee and fecundity of it. Woodward's Nat, Hiſt. 
| — producing or bringing forth. 
© ot the ancients mention ſome ſeeds that retain their 


ais arches... Addijon's Spectator, Ne 159. 


Fr aturn SELLER. 2./. [feather and jetler. ] One who tells 


FraTHERY. 4%. [from jeather.] Cloathed with feathers. | 


That jearly footing ſcem'd to ſkim the ground. Dryden, 
Neatneſs; nicety; dexterity, 


Keport the feature ot Octavia, her years. Shakeſpeare. | 


 Shakeſpeare”s Cymbeline. ö 
1. 1 » *ntwiſt the end of a rope, and reduce it again to its firſt | 


7 FEBRICITATE. wv. z. | febricitor, Latin.] To be in a 


Febstcutosk. adj. { febricutafts, Latin.] Troubled _ 


4. Payments occaſionally c 
| Arbuthnot, | 
FE8e1LE, adj, [febrilir, Latin; febrile, French.] Contti- | 


Dryden. | 


| feculentus, Latin; feculent, French. ] 
| FE'EBLE. adj. 


The more ſickly the years are, theleſs fecund or fruitful of | 


of making 


ecundity forts years q and I have found; from & friend that 
arms der oe thirty years, are belt for raiſing of melons, 
Ray on 1 Creation. 


He could never create ſo ample a world, but he could have 
made a bigger; the fecundity of his creative power never 


FED. Preterite and participle paſt, of To feed. 
For on the graſſy verdure as he lay, 
And breath'd the freſhneis of the early day, 
Devouring dogs the helpleſs infant tore, 
Fed on his trembling limbs, and lapp'd the gore. Pope. 
FE'DARY. z. /. ¶ dus, Latin, or from feudum.)} This word, 
peculiar to Shakeſpeare, may ſignify either a contederate; a 
partner; or a ndant. | | | 
amn'd paper! 9 
Black as the ink that's on thee, ſenſeleſs bauble! 
Art thou a fedary for this act, and lookeſt 
So virgin-like without? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
FEDERAL. adj. {trom f@dus, Latin.] Relating to a league 
or contract, 
Itis a. federal rite betwixt God and us, as eating and drink- 
ing, both among the Jews and Heathens, was wont to be. 
Hammond s Fundamentals. 


and jultice, both to part with Sardinia, their lawtul territory, 


and allo to pay them for the future a double tribute. Grew. | 


FE'DERARY. N. .. [tromfedus, Latin.] A confederate; an 
accomplice. + | 
She's a traitor, and Camillo is 
A. federary with her. | 
FE'DERATE. adj. { federatus, Latin.] Leagued; joined in 
contederacy, | | 


Latin; eu, Scottiſh. | 
1. [In law.] All lands and tenements that are held by any ac- 


tenements, wherein a man hath a perpetual eſtate to him and 
is every man's own land, which he poſſeſſes merely in his own 


ot any rent to any other. Feudum, or fee, is that which we 
hold by the benefit of another, and in name whereot we owe 
ſervices, or pay rent, or both, to a ſuperior lord, And all 
our land in England, the crown-land, which is in the King's 
own hands, in right of his crown, excepted, is in the nature 
of teudum : for though a man have land by deſcent from his 
anceſtors, or bought it for his money; yet is the land of ſuch 


a nature, that it cannot come to any, either by deſcent or | 
purchaſe, but with the burthen that was laid upon him who | 
had novel fee, or firſt of all received it as a benefit from his | 
lord, to him and to all ſuch to whom it might deſcend, or 


be any way conveyed from him. So that no man in England 
has drreftum dominium, that is, the very property or demeſne 


in any land, but the prince in right of his crown: for though 


he that has fee has jus perpetuum & utile dominium, yet he 
owes a duty for it, and therefore it is not ſimply his own. 
Fee is divided into two forts; fee-abſolute, otherwiſe called 
ee-limple, and fee-conditional, otherwiſe termed fee-tail : 
ſee- ſimple is that whereot we are ſeiſed in thoſe general words, 
To us and our heirs of ever: fee-tail is that whereof we are 
ſeiled to us and our heirs, with limitation; that is, che heirs 
of our body, &c. And fee-tail is either general or ſpecial : 

eneral 1s where land is given toa man, and the heirs of his 


ſeiſed of land to them and the heirs of their two bodies. Coxvel. 


Now like a lawyer, when he land would let, 1 


Or {ell e- ſimples in his maſter's name. Hubberd's Tale. 


entering his fee-ſimple without leave. 
2. Property; peculiar, 
9 What concern they? 5 
The general cauſe? or is it a fee- grief, 
Due to ſome ſingle breaſt? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
3. Reward ; gratification ; recompenſe. 5 
TI Theſe be the ways by which, without reward, 
Livings in courts be gotten, though full hard; _ 
For nothing there is done without a fee. Hubberd's Tale. 
| : Not helping, death's my fee; 
Hut if I help, what do pow promiſe me? _ Shakeſpeare. 
aimed by perſons in office. 
| No that God and friends ts WR: 
Have turn d my captive ſtate to liberty, | 
At our enlargement what are thy due fzes ? Shakeſpeare. 
5. Reward paid to phyſicians or lawyers. 


know how to explaim them; or refuſe doing a good othce for 


a man, becauſe he cannot pay the fee of it. Addiſon's Spect. | 


6. Portion; pittance; ſhare. Obſolete. | 
In pruning and trimming all manner of trees, 


FEEFARM. . /. [ fee and farm.] 
are held trom a ſuperiour lord. 


back again, to hold in fee ht h. 
ſuch hatred, as all his lifetime alter he was poſleſt with fear. 
| 7 | | e Dawes. 
To FEE. v. a. [from the noun.} 85 
1. To reward; to pay. | 


No man fees the ſun, no man purchaſes the light, nor errs | 


if he walks by it. South's Sermons. 
Watch the diſeaſe in time; for when within 
The dropſy rages and extends the ſkin, 
Inn vain tor hellebore the patient cries, 


And fees the doctor; but too late is wiſe, Dryden's Perf. 


2. To bribe, 
I have long loved her, and ingroſſed o 
her ; feed every light occaſion, that coul ] 
me light of her. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Wi 
3. To keep in hire. be 
There's not a thane of them but in his houſe. 
I have a ſervant ee d. Shak 


or. 


bible, French.) Weak ; debilitated; ſick- 
ly; infirm; without ſtrength of body or mind. 


| Themencarriedallthefeeble upon aſſes to Jericho. 2 Chron. | 


Command th' aſſiſtance of a faithful friend, 
But feeble are the ſuccours I can ſend. Dryden Zn. 
How I have lov'd, excuſe my falt'ring tongue; 
my ſpirits feeble, and my pains are ſtrong. Dryden. 
e carry the image of God in us, a rational and unmor- 
tal ſoul; and though we be now miſerable and feeble, yet we 
aſpire after eternal happineſs, and finally expect a great ex- 
altation of all our natural powers. Bentley's Sermons. 
A crutch that helps the weak 2 : 
Supports the feeble, but retards the ſtrong. Smith. 
To FE'EBLE. vv. a. (rom the noun.] To weaken; to enfee- 
ble; to deprive of ſtrength or power. Not in uſe. 
Or as a caſtle — high and round, 
By ſubtile engines and malicious ſlight ä 
Is undermined from the loweſt grounds 2 | 
And her foundation forc'd and feebled quite. Fairy Ruren, 
Shall that victorious hand be feebled here, 
That in your chambers gave you chaſtiſlement? 
Shake care's King John. 
FEEBLEMI'NDED. adj. | feebfe and mind.] Weak of mind; 
defective in reſolution and 2 8 
Warn them that are unruly, comfort the feebleminded, ſup- 


| port the weak, be patient toward all men. # Thef. v. 14. 


growing barren, nor being exhauſted. Bentley's Sermons. 


The Romans compelled them, contrary to all federal right 


_ Shakeſpeare. | 
| 55 | Hr HEY Feeding him with the hope of liberty. 
FEE. . . [peoh, Saxon; fee, Daniſh, cattle; feudum, low 


know ledgment of ſuperiority to a higher lord. All lands and 
his heirs, &c. are divided into allodium and feudum : allodium | 


right, without acknowledgment ot any ſervice, or payment | 


y : fee-tail ſpecial is that where a man and his wife are | 


Here's the lord of the foil come to ſeize me for a ſtray, for 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
1. One that gives fi 


2. An exciter; an encourager. 


He does not reject the perſon's pretenſions, who docs not 


Reſerve to each cattle their property fees. Tuſſ. Huſband. | 
enure by which lands 


John ſurrendered his kingdoms to the pope, and took them 
3 ; which brought him into 


rtunities to meet 
ut niggardly 1 
u 


eſpeare's Macbeth. 


F E E 


2 want of itrength. 
A better head Rome's glorious body fits, | 


limbs, have been forced to ſtudy upon their knees; South, 
FY'EBLY. adv. [trom feeble.] Weakly ; without ſtrength, 

| Like mine, thy gentle numbers feebly creep z | 

"66 I ER mule gives ſmiles, thy comick tleep. Dryden. 

To FEED. v. a. { jodan, Gothick ; pe dan, poe dan, Saxon, } 

1. To lupply with food. | 
Her heart and bowels through her back he drew, 

And fed the hounds that help'd him to purſue. Dryden. 

_ Boerhaave ed a ſparrow with bread four days, in which 

time 1t eat more than its own weight, Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. Tolupply; to furniſh, | | 

A conſtant ſmoke ariſes from the warm ſprings that feed 
the many baths with which this iſland is otked, 

The breadth of the vottom of the hopper muſt be halt the 
length of a barleycorn, and near as long as the rollers, that 
it may not feed them too fait, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

3. To graze; to conſume by cattle. | 

Once in three years feed your mowing lands, if you can- 

| _— manure conſtantly to keep them in heart. Mortimer. 


Fer- it cloſe before Winter. 
o nouriſh; to cheriſh, | | 
How oft from pomp and ſtate did I remove, 

Tofeed deſpair, and cheriſh hopeleſs love ? 
5. To keep in hope or expectation. ES ah 
hHarbaroſſa learned the ſtrength of the emperor, craftily 
_  Knolles's Hiſtory. 
6. To delight to entertain; to keep from ſatiety, _ 
Ih!he alteration of ſcenes, ſo it be without noiſe, feeds and 


Mortimer Huſbandry. 
4. 188 


Prior. 


To FEED. v. 2. 8 
1. To take food. Chiefly applied to animals food. 
Ry + To feed were beſt at home; 
From thence the ſauce to meat is ceremony; | | 
Meeting were bare without it. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. To prey; to live by eating. „„ 
| I amnotcovetous of gold 
Lou cry againſt the noble ſenate, who, 
Under the gods, keep you in awe, which elſe 
Would ed on one another. 


milk of a cow, that feedeth upon certain herbs. Bacon. 
Some birds feed upon the berries of this vegetable. Brown. 
He feeds on fruits, which, of their own accord, 


The Brachmans were all of the ſame race, live 
and woods, and fed only upon rice, milk, or herbs. Temple. 
All feed on one vain patron, and enio 

3. To paſture; to place cattle to feed. SN 
It a man ſhall cauſe a field to be eaten, and ſhall put in his 


_ reſtitution, _ 

4. To grow fat or plump. 
FEED. . /. [from the verb. J 5 
1. Food; that which is eaten. VV 

A fearful deer then looks moſt about when ſhe comes to the 


Exod. xxii. 5. 


principal parts. 


2. Paſture. | EE IS | 
Beſides his cote, his flocks and bounds of feed _ 

Are now on ſale. 

FEED ER. 2. ſ. [from feed.] 

The beaſt obeys his keeper, and looks up, 

Not to his maſter's but his feeder's hand, 


When thou do'ſt hear IJ am as L have been, 


E ere me, and thou ſhalt be as thou was't, N 
Ihe tutor and the feeder of my riots. Shakeſp. Henry IV. | 


3. One that eats, | | 
| With eager feeding, food doth choak the feeder. Shak. 
We meet in Ariſtotle with one kind of thruſh, called the 


4. One that eats nicely ; one that lives luxuriouſly, 
L . But that our feaſts . 
In every meſs have folly, and the feeders 
eſt with it as a cuſtom, I ſhould bluſh | 
Jo lee you lo attired. 
But ſuch fine Feeders are no gueſts tor me; 
Riot agrees not with frugality : Eos | 
Then, that unfaſhionable man am T, 


7 FEEL. pret. felt; part. paſſ. felt. v. u. [pelan, Saxon. } 
1. To have perception of things by the touch. 5 


ſhape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, except co- 
lours. | Addiſon's Spettator, N& 411. 
2. To ſearch by feeling. See FEELER, _ | 5 
3. To have a quick ſenſibility of good or evil, right or wrong. 
Mlaan, who feels for all man ge 
4. To appear to the touch. 


2. To try; to ſound. 


3. To have ſenſe of pain or pleaſure, SE 
| Nor did they not perceive the evil plight _ C10 
In which they were, or the fierce pron not feel? Milton. 
But why ſhould thoſe be thought to "ſcape, who feel 
Thoſe rods of ſcorpions and thole whips of ſteel? Creech, 
The well ſung woes ſhall ſooth my penhve ghoſt; 
He beſt can paint them who can feel them moſt, Pope. 
Not youthful kings in battle ſeiz d alive, SOT 
 Feerfelt ſuch priet, {uch terrour, and deſpair, Pepe. 
4. To be affected by. 3 = | : 
| Would I had never trod this Engliſh earth, 
5. To know; to be acquainted with. ; 
His overthrow _— happineſs upon him; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himſelt, 


FEEL. =. . {from the verb.] The ſenſe of feeling; the touch. 
The difference of theſe tumours will be diſtinguiſhed by 
the feel: one feels flaccid and rumpled, the other more eveng 
flatulent, and ſpringy. | Sbarp's Surgery. 
FE'ELER. 1. ſ. {from feel.] | = 
1. One that feels. | | 
This hand, whoſe touch, 
Whoſeev*ry touch would force the feelers ſou : 
To th' oath of loyalty. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
2. The horns or antennæ of inſects. 
Inſe&ts clean their eyes with their forelegs as well as an- 


re with their ftelers or antennæ, I am apt to think that 
fore them ft 4 , pt Cet 


| FrrnLEATSs, n. . {from feeble} Weakneſs; imbecility ; 


Than his that ſhakes for age and feebleneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Some in their latter years, through the feebleneſs ot their 


Addiſon, 


he froſt will ſpoil the graſs; for which reaſon take care 


__relieves the eye, before it be full of the ſame object. Bacon. 


Nor care I, who doth f2e4 upon my coſt. Shateſd. Hen. v. s 


| Shakeſpeare's Coriolanut, 
Galen ſpeaketh of the curing of the ſeirrhus of the liver by 


The willing grounds and laden trees afford. m_ At . 
in fields 


y 
Th' extenſive bleſſing of his luxury. Pope's Eſay on Man. 


beat, and ſhall feed in another man's field, he ſhall make 


| belt feed, with a ſhrugging kind of tremor through all her 
; 5 + = aa, Os Uo::-.: 

An old worked ox fats as well as a young one: their feed 
is much cheaper, becauſe they eat no oats. Mortimer's Huſb, 


Shakeſpeare's As You Like Th. -- 


5 Denham, | 


miſſel-thruſh, or feeder upon miſſeltoe. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


Shakeſpeare's Witer"s Tale. 


With me they'd ſtarve for want of ivory. Dryden Juwv. 55 


The ſenſe of feeling can give us a notion of extenſion, 


ind. Pope. 


The difference of theſe tumours will be diſtinguiſhed by TY 
the feel: one feels flaccid and rumpled; the other more even, 


flatulent and ſpringy. Sharp's Surgery. 
Jo FEEL. v. a. 5 8 5 OR 
1. To perceive by the touch, 5 8 
Buffer me that I may feel the pillars, Judg. xxvi. 26. 


He hath writ this tofeel my affection to your honour. Shake 


Or elt the flatteries that grow upon it, Shak. Hen. VIII. 


And found the bleſſedneſs of being little. Shak. Hen. VIII. 


tennæ: and as they are perpetually feeling and ſearching bee 
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l 4 To Gu Ulle luble; 5 to conceal. 


WY 
FE L 
\ beſides wiping and cieanin g the eyes, the uſes here named 
may ve namitted. Dertam's Fh;jico-Theoleg y. 
Fri ING, parttorpred adj. [from eel ] 
I, Expreſſive ot great lenub: lity 
1 wretched tate Ct man In ſelf-divinon! 
O well thou tay it H e declaration 
Thy tongue hach made of Cupid's dep inciſion. 
Thy waumg words do mach 1 my tpirits move, 
They witered are in ch a feeling taſhion. Sidney, b. ii. 
Wine tau your ink be dry, and with your tale 
NI Oil 48 zain; 5 and tame dome tecling line, 
hat umz Uiicover fuch integrity. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Schuby telt. This tene is not ſufliciently anulogical. 
A. mot poor man m: ide tame to fortune” $ blows,. 
W ho, by the art of known and ee, 1orrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. 
lad i a feeling ſenle 
OL all your royal tzvours z but this latt 
| Strikes throuyh wy heart. 
FEELING. u. / [ trom e.] 
1. The jente of touch. 
Wny was the fight 
To ſuch a tender ball as th' ee confin'd; 
$0 ubyious and fo ealy to be quench d, 
And nöt, as feeling, Lirough ail parts Une 15d; 
1 bat inc might Kok at wil through ev'ry pore ? NIiltau. 
. Scunbility; tenderneis. 
| Fe apprchenſion of the good, 
Gives hut the grearer feeling tothe worle., 


k) duey . 


Southerne, 


Shak eſpear 95 


I new Ning, out GILG Pruicely tecling was 1p: ming and com 


PULONALE towards 1418 ub, CClSs Bacor 4 Horry V II. 
I. Pri cy bon. 
(rear perfons had need to pe orrow other men's opinions 
to think themtelves happy.z- tor it they 
; ft, tan) Cannot Anat. Bacon 5 Effays. 
As lenken hat betongs to the hody. by the evidence of 
fea = jo we 
CONLCLOWNtSy WICH NAY bY called a 10rt ne internal; WARE. 
I. A 
Fre LING N. [rom Feeling.) 
HO 4. Vine eserreſtlon dt „rear lenubiüty. 

'T ic func, 85 mis 1 * dee that ic meant Pimilelf, FL 25 
Ip: KC el. h. Sly Js 
He wenld noc have talk. q ſo / ine of Codrus's bed, it 
therc hal been %o a bedtetion 11-1ts 

2. So 28 tobe 4enhivly felt. 
| Here feel we b! ut the pen: alty 1 Ad bh 

The! Suton's drt te ni 51 45 the IC Y 0 IU 

And churlich chidiog * Of the Wilier 5 —_ 

WW hien when 1t bites amt blows upor.iny body, 

Len tin ſhrink willicold, Inca” tay, 

This no flattery thee are counteliors, 


i 
— 

— 
i 


r hi n12elingly pertuade we what J am, Shake pegre. | 


* 


Ic ein knew, and had trial of the late 800d, and oi 
the new 72 5 Aule: evil. Ruileiu- 24 11: 77009 uj the i id. 
EF I. Tne ral of. foot. 
1 »rether's image to his mind appears, . 

Inna nes his heartwith rag! 2 and wings his feet with fears. 
-" Pope's $1 at, 

SFr LESS. &:{. [from feet.) Without fret, 
Getiicy of Bonlioin broched three fedtljs birds, called 


Allettois, upon his arrow. Camden. 


79 FEIGH: v. a; { ferndre, French; Ango, Latin. 


1. To invent. 

And thee three voices di ffer; a the things done, the do- 
ing and the doer z ; the thing fe, 15 the teigning and the 
teigner; 5 if Q tne boch, the poctx ang the poet, Be. Jö hufon. 

No tre}; thin 
them our of thi ne own heart. 
To make a how ot, 
Both his hands, moſt filthy feculent, 
bove the water were on h 19 extent, 

Ani ( 17 46 lat {10 waſh tine emelves:; net: intly. 

„Tomate la ſhew ot ; ; to do upon 0 uote pictence.” 
' Ile £2 erile Del from tic 3 iin, hs 
Thich, kid: 1 in tales: chuddes her eager 1 an; 
But jetg7s laugh to fee me ſearen around, 
8 Now oblolete. | 
Each trenbling leur and wi hittling wind they 8 
As ghatily bug their hair on/end does rears 
bh et both do ne their fearfulneis to fteren. Fairy Queen. 
To Fu gh, L. A. To relate taltely; to mage tiom the in- 


vention. 
Therefore the poct 
Did. ſeigu that Or PHU « drew. trees, (tones, and Tones 
Sind 2 nougat 10 ockilli, hard and ul i|  , rage | 
But muiics 5 che tune doth change his nature, Shakeſp. 
FE!GNEDLY. adv. {trom:jergn.}] In tict ion; not truly. 
SUCH 5 tound to have been taucly and tergnedliy in tome of. 
the heutheris. Bacon, LJ, wy 8 
Fr! 1785 ER. 1. contrwer of 
„ Nt:QN, 
And theſe three voices differ; 3 all ihe things done, the do- 
ing and the deer; the thing teigned, the diene and the 


> 5 
Ben. 7g Yu. 


1,123; To ie. po mn, the pocty and the poet. 


Neb, Viz 8. 


1 Th ons 


. Pope. 


{| from fe gn. ] Inv enter; 


FEIN artis piai al. [trom 77162, for feigne 1; or fort, Fr.] 


Lic mind. by Kurces loſes its natural relith ot real, fol 
truth, antt is reconciled intenkbly to any thing that can he 
but drefled up into any temnt appearance . Locke. 


FEST: te f- | feiut, French. I : a | 
. X fal 2 appearance ; an ofter of 5 not intended to 
de. . SES 


Courtly's letter is but 3 fit to get off. Spe. No 286, 
2. A mock an, nit; an appearance ot auning at oC partwhen 
another 151d ted to be Arwen 
But, m the breatt encamp'd, prepares 
For weil-bred teints and tuture wars, 
Fr'LAN DEN S. 1. J. Worms in hawks.” 
FELDFARE 5 / See FIELDFARE, 
70 LLC! IA IE. W. a. LJeliciter, French; ee Latin. ] 


WEE omas nu 
. 11 1 Pp! rotcls 


Nlytelf an enemy to all other joys; 
Aud find am alone eteitate | 6 | 
uncts' love. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Wat à Florus el en innen and plealu ic would nil 
1.4 cite WO 72 ; 1p! ri, it he could gr alp all in a unge ſur- 
r "Wa 4. 
2. Ja con atulate. 


hey migzat Proc oy unto forms of f. pezehcs, Fel:citating 


Prior. 
Ain ſtvorth. 


* Wenn ay 11 
1 2 Uri * 


the food, on TOUTE the evilto follow. Vilzer Errours, 
FELICITATION, T7 TEiea ch, from 7eticitate.] Congta- 
ation. Dit; 
FELFCEFOQUS:: a. \ 1 folix, Latin.] Happy. L ict. 
F ELFCITOUSLY:; 5 ee tos.) Happily. Dit. 
FELYCITY.;- %. fas, Latin; felicilé, Fr.] Happineſs; 


prot} — very YI 511 ru * \el>g Ne 


Tuc joyous. + my dear Lord, with joy begin, 
| Ants gra *.. we, toy whom thou dideft die, 
Being wi ha tny dear blood clean wath'd from lin, 


Nav live for ever in felicity, 
Others in virtue pincgd felicity; 
Hit virtue foin'd with riches and long life, 
In c. 3FPC r al pls alure he, ane | carelels en ie, Mitt. Par. Rep: | 
So the ies of her wonderful reign may be complete. 
Allerbury 5 Sermons. 
Wiow greats now glorious a jelicity, how adequate to the 


Spenſer, Soruelt 68. 


judge by their own. 


Pape. 


Shakejpeare's Ring Lean. 


cum what be lungs to. the foul by an inward 


Is are done as thou layeit, but thou 


uur [ feige, 


Fair 2 Queen, | 


FEL 


deſires of areaſonable nature, is revealed to our __ in the 


FELINE, ap. [felinus, Latin.] Like a cit; per tainizy; tc 4 
. Cat. - 


Even as in the beaver; from which he difters principally 
in his teeth, whicit are canine, and in his tail, Wi ts , 
a long ; taper A Grew's Miferun, 
FL LL. ach. (relle, Saxon. ] 
1. Cruel; barbarous; inhuman. 
It lcemed tury, ditcord, madneſs. f ll, 
Few trom his * when he untoids the fame. 
So fellift toes, 
Whoſe paſſions and whole plots have broke their fl, ep, 
To take the one the other, by ſome chance, 
Some trick not worth an egg, ſhall prow acar frivyds, 
Sn cat. 


Fe „Hax. 


That inſtant was I turn'd into a hart: 
And my detires, like fill and cruel hounds, 
E'er uc purtue me, Shakejpeare's T<weljib Night. 
2, Savage 14enous;z bloody. 
1 know thee, love! wild as the 1 aging main, 
More ell than tygers onthe Lybiun plain, Pope's Autumn. 
Scorning all the ta: ning arts of man, 
be keen Ayen a, fellcft ot i! he fell. Thomſen's Spring. 
FELL. . / [ eite, Saxon. The lein; the nde. 
Wipe thine eye; 
The goujers ſhall devour them, fic ſh ang. ell, 
En they ſhall make us weep. SH, King Lear. 
The time has been my tenſes would have cobl'd 
To hear al night- thy" ick; and my fell of hair 
| Would. at aditina}treatitcrouze and tir, dd. 
To FELL. V.&.| ellen, German.]. ; 
t. Io 1588 down; 3 to bring to the g round; 
Villain, Hand, or II el thee down. | 
Up and down he rravert, s his ground; | 
Now wards a ell blove, nuw 5 usain. Daniel. 
1 7 aking the faall end of his mute<t in his hand, he tres 
him on the head with the ftock, and felled him, Raleigh. 
His tall, for the prelent, ruc! un eurthquakein o: a in mas; 
nor couid the vulgar be induced to belicve | ne was Jo ale 2 
Has TY ect Cort 
On their whole hoſt I fle- 
Unarm 4, and with a tvial weapon 
Their choicelt yourh ; they only awd who fled, Miiten. 
Wm with ſuch iorce he truck he eli d him down, 


Macheth. 


Stab. 1. wy V. 


And cdelt the circle of his golden crown, Dryer. 
I. TVI along a man of beardett face, | 
His tnbs all cover & with a lung rate, Dr: len. 
TY To hew down; to cut down, | 
1* nen would he ſcem a farmer that would fell- | 
Bu FRY ains 01 woods, Which he TIN" I; uely Fell. 140 bb. Tale. 


proud Arci te and fierce Falamoh, 
In mortal battle, doubling blow on blow 3 
Like lighting flam'd their fauchions to and fro, 
And fhot a dfeadtul gleam; to itrong they itruck, 
nere ſcem'd Jets force requir 4 to fell an bab. Dr; den. 
FELL; pretcrie wot To fall. 
None en their feet might ſtand, ©. 
Though tanvinyelte as rocks; but down th ev fell 
By thou ms, aligel on archangel roll'd. Ailton. 
FELLER, 1. /. [tron Fell. One chat hews down. 
Since thou art Laid dow n, no feller is come up again mus. 
lic. xiv. 8. 
. [el and lo, L Atm, ] Flowing with gal. 
Diet. 


FELLIFLUOUS. af 


FELLMONGER, u. 2. J bog fell.) A dcaler in hides. 
FE“LLNLSS. 4. / Ltrou, fel. Cruelty; 
VVnen his brother ſaw the red blood trail 

Aiown ſo tail, and all his armour iteep, 

Tor very /ciinejs loud he gan to weep, 
Damith. ] The circumtereucevi a wheel; 
the outward part, It is often writte Fa or felly. 

Out, out, thou ſtrumpet, Fortune! all you gods, x 
In general iynod, take away her power 3 | 
- Break all the {pokes and eie, from her wheel, 
Aud bowl the round nave down the hill of heuv'n. Shak. 
Their axle-trees, naves Velber, and pokes, were all molten, 

1 Atif'3, vn 3. 


FE; Jobs OW. n. / [ quaſt, to follow, Minfheav ; from; C, Han,; 


wag 
and lag, bound, Saxon, Ju 145 « fallow, Scottith. ] 
1. A companion; one with hom we confort. 
In youtn { had twelve jello: tos like unto mytelf, but not one 
of them Cane to a good end. Ac hein J Schogi. 7; EEE s 
| Ta be your fetlozv, 
You may deny me; but LI be your lervant, 
W tether you Will Gr NO, AY: takeſpeare” 1 ge 
Have we not plighted each our holy oath, + 
That one thout be the common good of both; 
One toul Prowl, | buth intpire, and neither prove 
_Ths felloxv's hindrance in puriut of love?“ 
2. An atlociate; 3 one anitech in the fame aitur. 
ach on sii tor athitance calls; 
Ar lengtün the fatal fabrics mounts the walls, Dryd, Ving. 
„One of the lame kind. 
IL.et partin {pirits itil] aloud complain, 
Think themfelves inſur'd that they cannot reign. 
And own no liberty, but-where they may 5 
Without contioul upon their αν prey. Woller. t 
A thepherd had one favourite dog: | 


Dre Ns, 


he fed him witn his 
own hand, and 400K more care of Bi im than of any of tis 
Jrl:o005. L iftranige's Fables. 


4. Equal; peer. 


Chieftain of the reſt. 

I choſe him here: the carih mall him allow; ; 

His Vl lloaus late, ſhall be his tubjects now. Pairfax, 'E "K 

do ydu are to be hereafter Jon v5, and no longer lern ants. 

Sid} A: *. 

[A One thing ſuited to another ; one of a a pair. 

When virtue is lodged i in 2 body, that ſeems to have been 
prepared {or the reception of, vice: the ſoul and the body do 
not ſcem to be felloavs. Adiliſan's Spectatin, NY $6. 

6. One Ke anctaer : as, this knave hath not nis ſelioau. 

7. Mami appe lation uſed fometunes wit 1G nts; lome- 
times with ettcem ; but generally with fore degree ot con- 
tempt. . 

& his 1 is Othello's ancient, as I race it. 

— Uhe fame indeed; a very valiant / telizv. Shak. 0h; 40. 

An dchicer was in 0 inger to have lot his Place, but his wite 
male his peace; w! Aercuhon a prealant /ify0 laid, that he 
had been cruttcd, but that he laved himiclt upon his horns, 

Bac, Htophthegs i Iv. 
Full fifteen thouſand luſt Fellowos” a | 

With fire and {word the fort maintain; 

Each was a Hercules, you teil us, | 

Yet out they march'd like common men. Prior. 

8. Awordof contempt : the fooliſh mortal; the mean wietch ; 
the forry raſcal, 

I hole x great. fellozvs ſcornfully receivingithem. as foolifh 
bir«s {allen into their net, it pleaſed the Eternal Jullicerowake 
them :utter death by their hands. 

Cu ſſio hath here been ter on in the dark 

By Rodorigo, and Jelloxvs that are ſcap'd: 

He's almoſt flaing and Rodorigo dead. Sp. Oi. I. 

J have great comfort from this /e loco: methinks he hath 
no drowning mark about him; his complexion is perfect 


gallows. Shakeſpeare's 1 ye 


Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 


lavagencis; fury; rage. 


Fairy Arten, 5. 11. 


SI. Ius; 6. 1 11. t 


Had ſtill kept loyal to poſſeſſion; 
And letc me in reputeleſs banjhment, 

A felicww ot no mark nor likelihood Sha 

N oft the light of means, to do ill dh lle 
Makes deeds ill done! ? tor haditmnot thou been by, 

A. feilen by the hand of nature mark'q, ö 
Quo! d, and ſign'd to do a deed of ſhame, 
4 215 worder had not come into my mind. Shag, x. 

The Moor's abus'd by tome moſt villainoys kn l. 
Some baſe notorious knave, ſome {cury Y Fellaav. * 
Phe 7:7/22v had taken more fiſh than he coulg f 

they were [weet. 

As next of kin, Achilles' arms I claim; 
This fclows would ingratt a foreign n- ame 
Upon our Rock, and the Silyphian ſeed 
By ti a0 and it; ett aſſerts his tather's breed. 
Youu wii wonder how tuch an ordinary fellow, a; a3 th; 5 

Wood, cold have got his mvelty's broad ſeal,” © dun 

Foul find, it once the monarch acts the monk, 85 
Or, cobicr lie, the parſon will be drunk, 

Woũortch makes the nian, and want of it the fellers; 
The feht is acl but leather and prunella. . 


a; on ) 
9. Sometimes it implies a mixture of pity with Het lex, 


The provolt con imanded his men to hang him yy, bs 

neareit tree z. ten the fete: W.Cried out that "he was fo ” 

e but the miller's man. wats 

10. A member ot a college that ſhares its revenues. 

To Y Z LLow. d. 4. To ſuit with; to pair with; to march, 

FeugW is often ulcd in compolition to mark comer 
natuie, ſtation, or employment. 
Imagination, 

With what's ur weil, thou co- active art, | 
"0 ed) telignu” fe not king, Shake peare's Witte” Ta 
YW-COMMONER. A. J. 
1. One we has the fame right of common. 

N | - cangotappioprlate, he cannot incleſe, witho 
ſent of viking ellozv- commoner 'S, all mank kind, 
2. Acommunerat Cambridge of the 1igher order, 
| witit tne ivilows; 
FELLOW-CREA TURE, z. ſ. One that has the ſan ne Creator 

Reaton is the glory of human nature, 2nd one of the cf 

enim ness herb Me are raiſed above our /cllows- *Ereatauris 
the bruics in this lower World. Wirtrs; Log ict, Irtroduriiu 
FELLO W-HEIR u. /. Coheir; partner Ci the kante inhalt. 6; 
| I'acGeotiies thould be jelfonvebery's, EI H. in mY 
FELLOW-HELPER. 2. / Wachuter; 5 One Who con cls y: i 
tame bulinets.. 
We oug nt to receive ſuch, that we might be fellow. better; 
to the truth, J. J. 
FilLLOW-LA 'BOURER. un}. One who labours in Re | 
delig n. 
My Fellow lobourers have l: Lewis commiſiianed ict 
perform! in their behalt this ofhce of dedication. Dryden. 
FELLOW-SE'RVANT. 2. /. One that has the line matte, 
Nor leis think we in heav'n of thee on earth, . 
Phan ef our orgs Jervant;z and evquire 
Gladly in: o the wy avs of God with man. Mil. Par. 170. 
Fair. jello e Tn m ay vour ; gentle car 
Prove more pi opitious to in tliglited Care 
Than 6 bright dame 


ers 


Er are, 


& 
IQ Ward, 


unity of 


ut thee cen. 
n 


Who dingt; 


de 


S welerve. 5 © Walker; 
Their farts and yours were felloxv-ſerwants to the lune 
_ heavenly Mater while they lived; nor is that relation 


folved*by their dcath, but ought ll to operate mon & dhe 


{ur viving ciuldren. Miter burg te . 
FELLOW-SO'LDIER. A. One hs fights under be fm. 
mander. An endealing appellation uied by olticers to ther 

men. | 
Come, felloxw ſoldier, make thou proclamarion. | 
Stabe hes Tee . 
1555 ph roditus, my biother and co ompanion in label, ad 
te lows-jold ee, 8 
FELLOW-$1 U 
another. . 
I pr'ythee, do not mock me, feiloaw- gude; 
I chin it was to les my. mother's wedding. Shaved, 
3 you have no. tells: 70 5 et arhand, tell it over a Vr 
acg! KUNA Ces 
FEE LOW=-SU'BJECT. 
VI nmentt, 


"ſe % 
. E. 485 
— 


"DENT. . /. Onewho tudies i IN.COnpany wn 


itt L. £:k, 


N. £ 0 mo * cho lber under ix Lal. x 88 


1hnebiceding condition of their ella w Hielfcett Was ter- 
th ler in the — . Ace with he! \ 151 ru Ade ends. 8 * 
FELLOW -SU :FFERE '* Af. Oveve ho inars un the bin Ses; 


Ulic ho partakes the lame fuflerings with a! 01 Zr 
How happy was it tor thoie poor Crenturcs, LL YQUE £1240 


£8, tha 


was made! their fel 7 TIL) - -fugt Fer 2 And 1 Cu * gloriol S \ ls 


+ 


|, that you chote o want rather than no! relieve the G Walls Of 


& others? 8 85 1 2 : Fall y 48, 4 Deilieciel. 2 
We in ſome meaſure ſhare the necetlitics of rhe pelt te ; 
fame time that we relicve them, ant make curt. res eren 
their . „ xv fifferer 8. A. l. Vos KY Ht 
FELLOW=WRITER. . /. One who writes at tlie du ume, if 


on the ke {ubject. 
SINCE they cannot ruiſe them! ſelves to th e et tation 01-1763 
fe il: WW - TERS, the * Wait ink it to tie own pite M17 tizy 
f would. Kee > thomdc! ves WPUN a. level with then SECT 
FELLOWPEELISG, .. [ /ec10R0 and ject: +6 
1. dxmpathy.. 
It isa high. degrec of inhumanity not to liave a fellas! 
1 oi the riStortune » of ny brother. LE TE 
Con win: 110 m3 joint interett. N 
Een vour 1 milkw oman and your nurſery maid have 3.0 
los Lig. . 4711 Ft Hf? ſtory. C0 3 7 : 
F#1LOW LIKES ? ad}. [ tells o and 14e. ] Like 4 2 mpahten, 
on £qual terms 5 cong amen! 7 5 
All which good parts lie graceth with a gods 
Kind,: ind retpentivl carriage. Cores SHISE, Ef Uerueronr 
One loco lor mother, to make an ech, 1 
With /e{/ozulyn cig h bourhood ſcernerh not Reange. 4250 
FELLOWS! P. 2. /. {trom felirav.] : 
I; Companion! bip;: conturt; ſuciety A ; 
1 is bo N C . nor tell wh; at! ig V -ould þ e 
But kncels An 


7 


| Holds up hands tor Jail. . F. Shas. 
From blitStul bow'rs 

Of —_ _— ne th ade; Fountain, or ſpring, 

by the waters « of lite, where'cr they lat 

In Fella Fot joy, the fans of light 

Haitted, Aline Paraitife E 4 

There is no man but God puts exce Hent then, into _ 
poſietlion, to be uicd for the commen gov; (or mt - 
made for cio and mutual Ae e. Calan” s Serben 

God hav ing deſig ned man for a fociable cia: tur mat e 
wm only with an inclination and under the nc Way tobe 
el 780646 with thote oi his own Kind, but turns kim al 
with ſang age, \ which was to be the great in trumemt N 


5 0 IQ, 
Log. 5. Xt. J. Id. 


cementer oi ſecletx. Lock. 
2. Aſſociation; contederacy; ; combination. 
We would not die in that man's company, v. 
That tcars his 7#/l9v/Þip to die with us. Seal. Herr 


Thoſe laves do bind men abſolutely, even ee are met 
although they have never any ſettled ſello a tf, never 


lemn ag ceencat amongſt themſelves whatto do, Rob's to = 

oc: * , 1. 8 

Moit of the other Chriſtian princes were drawn wy ; * 

. Hip of that war. Knoiles's Hiftory & le 14 
Equality. 


4. n joint intereſt. 


17. 


earer acquainted, now I feel by prove 


Tia! 


een. 


FER 
"EN 
FE M 


a pod, _ 
becomes r the mot 
rds ds, to 
„ which aſterwa Q full of feeds, Millars 
* * $ 
the pointa), like ahorn, a f e's er 
ſes d | ad, 0 0 
8 t plain, thape kidney-tha; ] A plant * 
4 N. es dre 
Il ombold or uh, Lati hoſe leaves E. and place 
& art rt nical t, who mtire free 
dere Þ * ants are 19 fu 
fair ce 1. 2. J. 2YUUS Þ flower flower 
ty on earth, » this world at on Milt. COR b. | Fs NNE an ümbellite petais of _ er each led on one 
© > Mi: ENTS t is a ae 1 a wic 
velty nul ch Wines het 51 n tormo EN: {ar s 
FA ra e? And Wen without 8 — Tg up the i men inding in E 8 bbous leeds, Ml 
, 4 CK ö 
Ot na as angels, Latin. in tus very. a culauly; 3 long thic ſenſe 
15 * lis, L k be uled 17 5 OrD1 mor 1 my 8 
d h men, uus, Id be rh 5 © WO ther. SC f 
les not — Kar. 10% 55 5 L. adj. l. Jer needic iioule on Ad low cee ln on — More 2 teats  Mitton, 
* 3 * 
in paln _ s peculiar maintain, Fz 1 he largelt Cruy amputation, „Dutch. ſh | ide, ry iav'ry odour telt. e, or ls mak at ev ns- 
lou, ht each ma h pow r COSISSUE RON 4. VEE; bog. a great mar E tmell of Ice ping wit 1227 
t rt u it t y len. moral mn, du r 4 it of g 'orld, han ro! 1 
1 chtens à ter nly 1 thy es- 29 75 2 . LFEL ind; * ls in the mic # 0 the Ve, OF goat, 4, A pl; ks are ſpongy 3 
18 \ U 1 | m uin. FEN. «a LoL 14S 1 bio Gt T 7 . kg 5 ſt. i! 3 4 
Nor i tho Wa liel: nin t 1ta1 Dejcr 7 WX. k nt he es, X 
e! rar hip 0 4nd th a ts LFO A pia root t leave 
O toy t hea IW/ Ware a Cit Y 4b N NY * nl. HEY re many er 
10 U. fell K. 70 CO 1s . F Ef ANT. 1e EMI. / {+ ot. J IN 3 
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mac lt . aaf. Tanin ; fenlale, Fe': n plat tothe de of a of t {mall } nder r nd extr i uſe 
oY 0 l * . CS Fe > VOUNg 3 2 n 10 Ward * the 11 h gain her 0 On de {mall a } Ve bee: le 82 cem 
iy b SE RX rips . tame 1. ny to 8 at the ther eds, ks ha co | 
7-18 ; 8 Ss chatkiz the 00 61 | = 10 ald or hung tin.) ec? Abad, + one nn the os; diet. ere = qe: 1 Ba P Hill. 
244 48 id Me a 2 . 423 be 2 00 * © 1. i 
ment 51d Wi 8 that 18 fein pas \ Greaveland. Se Be 7 + ee eee 5 money by dtimiiy ow eel Dons of ther iedy for the rickets in childre Blacc 
* 1¹ 7 NA. 93, Ba Wake eg 1 4 bh ate * 4 ente. oo real in ity a an dity a co 10 d rs an the 11 8 
LG  COOker ning 5 2 ion. ot inc ſillanimi fecun ditorde dy for 
, Ic — Tporate. 1 its 17. k 1 eme y 
=” o condorp FEN ERa he practice nly pu from b. ill. c. nic nr 
ki rath, a «al 1 Loft. | it; t ks ] | noto 1 lury rs ſovereig 
z delicate. f '. Lift, re Ire and u Errours, plant. ita 
* fo» fend. . Ge (1 — * m It Pas * inte re 1181 5 ton { ar A A t 
V. ! SACET. 3 ler heav'nly {01 Mt. The ba nera s Vuilg tin.} lement | 
Herr „ Her he; enamine, r, buten Brown” m, La ſcerapa 
8 e mes; ' 1 oft and # Hine renipe q r cum, who 
Hp? =; in, bur 8 Mat t altogether 5 . 5 ion. LR out of 
ver avy. Vr Un IE! na $34 N at all, bu "Rat eig $ K 1 ſu; 6 KEEN. *. 7. naceous 
not te C 95 bas YRS no mm . 9 5 1 cacy brings ung; FE "Bi " ath (apt ne 
nt! dis. "PE nd del: 8 at mn * 2 
ected! : n 45 th i * 
b. 1.8 a View 140 t the {; ex 
. 78 — k lie 0 
D IE / = 2830 
a "bf, » ,. 
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85 | > O why did Go od create at . all 
y did 


1 
FE 4. 
beſ.des wing and cleaning the eyes, the uſes here named 
May. ve namitteqd. Dertam's Fh,jico-Theolegy. 
FE: 11G. Farticipial adj. | from eel. ] 
is Exprei we of great lenubility. 
O wretched State of moan in ſelf-divition! 
Q well thou lay it © freling declaration 
Thy tongue hath made of Cupid's deep ineilton. Siduey. 
Thy waiting words do wen 1 my {pirits move, 
Thy unte are in wech a fecking taſhion. Sidney, b. it. 
Wine un your ink be dry, and with your ich 
NI Oitt it 1. ain; 3 anc tame lone feeliug line, 
That may diicover ſuch integrity. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Senvvly telt. This levie is not ſullicien tly analoy ical. 
X mot poor man mm: ide tame to fortune's ber 53 
W ho, by the art of known and fecirg 1orrows 
Am pregnant to goo 4 pity. Sh! ake/peare 'S King Lear. 
| dA. }eeling ſenle | 
Ot all your royal tavours ; but this latt 
Strikes through ny hearts Southerne.- 
FEELING. A. / Cons /e. ] 
1. [hc lente ot touch. 
Why was the ſicht 
To fuck a tender hall as th' eve con ny d; 
So VOVIQUS Al and fo ev: aly to be quench" 4, 
And wot, as feel2rg, trough a parts gift 15d, | 
lat le might look at with thr ug tt ev ry pore ? ? Milton, 
2 & nbi lit 


— 


Ys LL QED 1. 

The AVULIIS 75 5 of the good, | 
(Gives Out he 2 Leber 1 ( Ing to the wor le. Shakeſpeare. 
' 1 1K 11 Ki! 18 yg OV) 0 (3 10 pr ce ly *recling, was i; UI. ing, and com- 

Hohle LOWards 4 1185 ub, ect. Bacon 5 Hunry V II. 
7 * Perception. 

C-reat.þ tons had need to borrow other men's opinions 
to think thenmelves happy; tor it they gudge hy their Own 
Heli g, thiwy © ane flu It pacin's Bfſays. 

A.5 * 1 lat belongs tothe body by the evidence of 
ente, Jo we cn Will Te on Vs to the foul by an inward 
CONdCLOuUmYLs, WHICH may becaticd a tyrt of intern ale. 


7 als, 
FEELINGLY.. od, {vom feeling 9.4 
1. NS 1th exnrreſtton ot great le nunbity. 
| "Lic Pune it mignt jute. that be meant hin elf, who 
e ETVIEE 1 I In. ** 
He woukt wor have talk sd fo eνμ,u of C $5” a S bed, 11 
thre ha! de en toom ti A bedfeio wit. Pope. 
2. D028 to UC 4c nity 10 It. TOS 
a teel we: but the pen: alty 0 f Ad: un, 
The tsaſon's dittercnge „ che icyepnan g, 
And . ln chie g of the Winter's wid; 
W Inca when it huesunet blows nem in bofly, 
F. \ n ti! {}3 rin \, A ld; hun t {1 ad lay, 
= [x1 8 15 110 fl: LULL TY thicie 410 counſellols, 
ut prelrngty 0 de me what l am. Safe pe ce. 
He peeling ly new, and had trial of the late & od, and vt | 
the: new 755 1 440 | evil. Rl F IIiſlory uf 1] the v1 id. 


ki .. 8 1 1 ral of foot. 
| His vrether's image to his mind a be ans, 
Innames his heartw ras 2, and wigs his teet with fix is 
wy "oþe” 5 &. ai. 
Fir LESS. 4. {trom feet.] Without feet. 
Geoffrey ot Boulioin broched thi feetle /s birds, called 
Alle ions, 11 pon his Arrow. oe Camdcn:; 
1 EIN. V. . fendre, French; z Hugo, Latin. ] 
Jo invent. 

And thelc three voices differ; all the things done, the do- 
ing anch the doer; the thing ele 45 the teigwing and the 
teigner; fo tue poein, thie pe y and the poet, Ren. Tobnjon.. 

No ct things are done as chou layelt, but thou fergeft 
. 01 thine Own heart. VI. Vi. 8. 

Ponakes tow ot. | 25 
Both his hands, moſt tilthy ente 
Above the water were-on high extent, 
Ant yeroied to. waſh the mtelves. nvetiantly. Fairy Queen, 
if © made n ls . Shs ; to do upon 10-40 IHC pictence.“ 8 
Nle gen. 2 re beckons from wie uam, 
Then, 11 oh 11 tad clades her eager twain z 
4 To dite able; 12 conceal, Now oblolete, 
Lach trembling dent and whilihng wind they hear, 
As volt; i Hier ; their ir on en 4 dues: rears a 
ks et both do TIO their icartoines war Fairy Queen: 
To FHN. wn, 10 relate taittly, torumage tim the in- 
vention. ; 


Di4 


8 


'Fherctore the poct | : 
th W OPIN Urow trees, ſtonça, and Noods; 
ant 10 Koc Kit! 15 hard and u! i| 52 LAY 

Rut nunc „ the tune doth change his nature. ciao. 
FETGNEDEY, au. | from fergn.} In. fiction; not truly, 

| found tohuve becn talzely and fergrredly in tome of 


TY 
* 
1 


Inc e 11 


uc 9 
the hte 17 . 109 Et: 3 % 
Fri EK. 2. J from s. Inventer;. contmyvr of 
niet! On. 


And theſe tler voices differ; 3 all the things done, the do- 
zun and tir denz the thing Ieigned, the teigning and the 
ger; No he por my the poety and the poet. Ben. 7 Hujiον. 

TEIN TH. part: iet 6. (trom. 1116, for fergne. {; or tein, Er. ] 

Ihe mind py aulrees: let ies ils natural relith ot real, fob 

truth, and is 1econtilcd mienkbiy to any thing that can be 


þPEINT. ne ſe. 22 Fionch: ] 
1 K falte appearance; ; an oticr of lomething not intended to 
be. 
Courtly's letter is but 3 font to get off, She. Ne 286. 
2. A-mock auauitz anap = Tanice ot wining at one part when 
andther-isinte Wed to be ltruck, | 


I But, in he breatt encamp'd, prepares 
For hr a7 and tuture wars, Priy. 
FI. AN DES Worms in hawks, Aimnſrrorth, 


FELDFARE.” 15 See FIELDFARE 
ToFFELUEC! 1. TE. v. a. 35 ] 
1. lo make happy. 
I p: 'ofcl 
Nlytelf an enemy to all other 30 as 
Avd find Lam alone releuiterte | 8 
| u eur dear Highngis“ love. Shake/peare's King Lean. 
4 Wat 2 COL CUS entertainment and LCL e would nil 
| Ace, his Ipiril, it he COM groin all in a üngle ſur— 
0 Watts 


80 ongratuln Ut, 


M the ven; or dei ocngthe evil to follow. Fr: {77 F Erroti's, 
f — Ey HN Fi ATION: _ rieuch, trom e itte. Cong. on 
1} uon. DA. 
1 EELUCITOUS, .. { fix, Latin. . Happy. L ict, 
ELLC4TQUSLY. edY, e 41. ] H appily. Lite. 
LE LVEFLY . fo feuds, Latin; felitité, Fr.] Hap piwcls; 
property; e biclſedneds, 
I uGroyons u,, , ar Lord, with joy begin, 
An grant that we, tor whom thou (iddeſt die, 
aug watt tny-dear blood clean wath'd from lin, 
Muy live for ever in eli. it Spenſer, Soicnel 68, 
Others in virtueplad felicity; | 
' Bit vir tue, 10 n 55 with ri us and lon 18 life, 
* In cin pont A1 TUS , INS he, anke arclels ©. Ale. Mit. Par. Reg. 
0 $0 ine /44ictlics Of he wondertul reign may be complete, 
Atterbury' S Sermons. 


FELL. preterite o Lo Jail. 


FELLIFLUOUS at, fl and 117, Latin, F. loveing g. with gall. 


(FELL) CESS. Al. /. from, 57A. ] Crucity; lavagencis; Pry ; rage, 


pe LLOE, II. ele, Danith, "1 The circumterchce vi a wheel; 


But ig u to ee me learch around, © >» Pope. 


but drefled up into ay feet eppcarance ot! it. Loc ke. 1 


4 | 15 0 ma, at proc -eed unto forms of for :ches, felicitating 


defires of a reaſonable nature, is revealed to ohr hopes in the 

gotpel ! Regers, Sermon iu. 

Fr LINE, adj. [ ſelinus, Latin. ] Like A cat; pertamig to 
cut. 

Even as in the beaver; from which he di fers s principally 
in his teeth, which are canine, and in his tai, which is, 
or a long taper . Grew's Inuferun, 
FELL. ach. (relle, Saxon, ] 

1. Cruel; barbarous; inhuman, 

It ivemed fury, dilcord, madneſs fell, 

Flew trom his lap when ke uniods the fame. Fairfax. 
So felltft toes, 

Whole paſſions and Whole plots have broke their le 

To take the on: the other, by ſome chance, . 

Some trick not worth an egg, mall grow dear frier ds. 

5 ; S care. 

Th at inſtant was I turn'd ns a kart; 

nd my. defies, ike fell and cruel hounds, 

Fer hace purtue me, Shakeſpeare 42 welfib Might. 
2. Savage; ra, enous; bloody. 
L kiwow thee, love! wid as the rag ing muin, 


on 


More +l than 8 n plain. 707 Autun 


FELL. 1. /. [peite, SuXU, } The linz the hüte. 
Wipe 1; tine eye; 
The goujers ſhall devour them; fleſh and fel, 
Ere 11 Icy thall make us weep. 6 460, arte King Lear. 
The time has been my ſenſes would have co 
To hear u night- trick; N my fell of kai 
Would at a di tn ul treatitcrouzeand tir. Span Machete. 
To FELL. . 4. [Felle, German,] | 
Fo 20 3 down; 5 10 bring to the ground. 
Vill Un, e. , or I li Je 77 tee down. | Shak. H. Nr) V. 
Up and down he rave! 12s his grout ads. j 
Now wards Ti jelung 13 IOW, now ſtrikes 18. 
1 aking the fall end of nis nlsectam his 
him on the lewd with the Hock, and. feld Hin. Naleigt. 
His fall, tor the preicnt, liruck an carthguake mtont:; minds; 
nor Could the vulgar be induced to belts e tic vis eee. 
Hobel“ od ! coal Lore 
On their Whole! hoft I flew 
Unarn'd, and with a trivial weapon | *el, 7 
Their choicett youth: they, only ava woo fed,  D7:;tem, 
Wiz with uch torce he iti uck he eit d him down, 


And clelt tie circle ot Its. golden crown, | Lrycen. 
I. Cid rlong a 55 n of bearded f. cc, | 
His limbs all cover'd with a thi ing cate, Di deu. 


. To hew down; to cut down, 
Then would he feem a farmer that would ſell | 
Birguins vi WO ods, which he did lately fell, Iiubb. Tale. 
Proud | Arcite and tierce Þ alamoh, 

In mortal, battle 5 do ubling blow on bow * 3 

Like liyhtwing Hamed ther fauchions to and fro, 

And thot a Arras {ful gleam; fo itrong they truck, | 
There frenr'd lets force requir 'd 10 ell an oak. Dryden. 


None en their feet micht ſtand, | 
L TH ch ſtanding elle as rocks; but down they Jil 
Ey tou, 15, auge on archunigel rol'd, ATi't on. 
FELLER. 1. / | trom em.] One ch. it hews Gown. | 
| Dinee CAS art lad dow n, no fee is come up avant us. 
Lo. Xe, 
| 5 Diet. 
FE LI. MONGER, 1. J [trom fell.] A dealer in indes. 


When uns brother aw the red blood trail 
Adlon ſo tal, and all his armour itecp, 
For very /uiulrejs loud he gan to weep... Fairy Ster „, b 11. 


the outward part, It is often vritte mo or telly. 
Out, out, thou ſtrumpct, Fortune! all you gods, 
In general tynod, take away her power 3 
Break all the {pokes and. eis trom her whee!, 
Aud bowi the round nave down the hull of heavin. Sh at. 
Ther axle-trees, nav es feiloes, and pokes, wereall molten, 
I Nie . 
FE LI. OW. 1. 1 U to follow, Me; ſhexo; trum pc, laws 
and kig, bound, Sax u, Jie; talloxr, Scottith, | | 
A conpanion z ons wich whom we ature 
In youtr had twelve elle. 0s like untomytelf, but not one. 
of them came to n goodend. Aſeham's Schoohnajcc, 
; we be your / Allow, : 
You may deny me; but 'h li bc your lervant, 
Whether You will. or no. : .- Shtakeſpcare's Tempeſt, 
Have we not plighted. each our holy cath, 
That one thuull be the commons 808 ot both; 
One toul frowhl both in {pire, and neither prove 
- Ihs feffgzv's hindrance in purtuit of love? Dryden. 
2. An ullociate; J ove unit ed in the ſame aft ür. 
| Lach on nis jeiigry tor allittance calls; | 
length the fatal fabrick mounts the walls, Dr 5 Li 
3. One of the tame kind, 
Let partial tpirits tall aloud com; pl: ain, 
Think themtelves inſur'd thi they cxmot. reign; 
And ewn no liberty, but where they may: IS 
Without controul upon their fe{lgxvs prev. Hallen. 
A thepherd had one favourite dog: he fed him with ns f 
own hand, and took more card of tum than of any of is 
3 Leang. | | | L' Efirangt's Fables. 
+. Equal peer. | 
| Chieftain of the reſt | 
F cuote him here; the carth thall him allow; 
His Vell xus late, ihall be his tubjects now. Fairfax, 571 i. 
do Yuu are to be hereafter fellows, and no longer jervants. 
Sid; Ys 
One thing ſuited to ANONET ; one of à pair. f 
When virtue is lodged in 1 body, that ſeems to have been 
prepared {or the reception of vice: tlie foul and the body do 
nut lem to be Velos . . Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 86. 
6. One Ke anoctuer: as, this xnave hath not ne 7 00 WW 
7.2) tamiltar appe lation wed ſometimes wita rendnets; lome- 
times with citcem 3 but generally with teme d egree of con- 
temps. 
his is Othello's ancient, as I tale it. f 
— Flic tame indeed; a very valiant Fellau. Shak, O'h, Ws. 
An dthcer wasm c inger tohaye e loittis ace, but his wite 
made his peace; w Areup on a prextant . laid, that he 
had been crutlc 4, but that he laved himiclt upon his horns, 
Bacon, A Pope beg ix 
Full fifteen thouſund Juity telloavs- + 
With fire and {word the fort maintain; 
Each was a Hercules, you tell ue, 
Yet out they march'd like common men. Prior, 
A wordof contempt: the foolithmortal ; the mean wietch ; 
ne ſorry raſcal, 
Thoſe great fe Mops ſcornfu Uv receiving them. as fool gn 


Wood, c. uid have got his mvelty's broad leal, 


4 
FE LLOWLVY. I on ec ey tems; Company ble. 


biras fallen into their net, it pleated theEtern®! Jultice tom: ke 
them zutker death by their hands. Si. lien, b. ii. 
| Caſſio hath here been ter on in the dark | 
By Rodorigo, and 7ellpwvs that are ſcap'd: 
He's almoſt lain, and Rodorigo dead. ShatefÞ. Oi; ella. 
I have great comfort from this 7e loge: methinks he hath ö 
no drowning mark about him; his complexion is perfect | 3 


gallows, Shazeſpeare's Tempeſt. | | 


. i Jlow great, bow Slorious a Jelicity, how adcquaic to thc 


Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 


Had ſtill kept loyal to poſſeſſion; 
And lete me in reputelets s ſbment, 
A fellew of no mark nor likelihood. She 
How oft the ſight of means, to do ill deed 13 Hemy1v, 
| Makes deeds ill done? for haditenot thou "wi by 
Alla by the hand of nature mark'd, 5 
(uo! (d, and ſign'd to do a deed of ſhame, 
his murder had not come into my mind. Sal. K. 9750 
The Moor's abus'd by tome molt villainous __ 225 
Some bate notorious Knave, ſome ſcurvy ftllkey, 
The 7:/>2y had taken more fiſh than he. could f nds — 
they were ect. bt Efron 10 
As next of kin, Achilles' arms I claim; ee. 
This e would ingraft a foreign name 
Upon our itock, and the Silyphian {ved 
By ti a0 and theft aflerts his tather's breed. D+;, 
Yuu wit: wytaer how ſuch an ordinar Jello ab, as this 77 
1 04 11 find, it once the monarch acts the monk, Sug, 
Or, cobicr lite, the parſon will be drunk, 
Worth makes the nian, and want of it the Falle, 
the zeſt 35 al but leather and prunella. Eu; en Max. 


Scorning all the tannins arts ot man, 9. Sonetiznes it implies a mixture of pity with contempt, 
Phe keen hyena, fell of 1! he ell. Thomſen's Shring. Ihe provolt commanded his men to hang him up on the 


neareit tees then the fed 2v cricd out that he was not the 

miller, bat che miller's man. Hajapar! 
10, A me IE of a college that ſhares 1 its revenues, ities 
[0 FELLOW... Vn. To ſuit with; to pair with; to match, 

Fey is often utcd in compolition to mark. commun ay 

Nature, ation, or employment. 

-. Imagination, 
With what's unreal, thou co-aQtive art, 


ot 


5 baue 5 i nothing : Shakeſpeare 5s Winters Tak 
; FELLOV 80 MMONER. 11. J. | 
F On 10 W no has the tame right of common. 


Canout tap! 10ptate, he cannot inclole, wit out che ccg- 
ſent of tl us elo COmMMONeTS, all man kind. Like 


2. A. cammoner at Cambridge of the higher order, why dives 


Witt trig fcilows: 
Pell. OW<CREA'TURE: 2. {. One that has the ſame Creator, 
Retion is the glory of human nature, and one of the c ue 
enimnces Waereny we are rattled above our c¹ν,ỹie e 
tiie brutes in tis lo. er world. Watts 5 Logick, Iitroduc, 
F ELLU W=HEKR, tf, 5 eir; pariner cf the ame lil ckitun by 


1 ne Gent! 16s „ ioub be feiload- Heins. : EV Un. 


FFELLOW-HU“IL PER. . / Gadjuter; 3 ohe Who concure 1; 8 


5. 
ame buincts. 
We ot, eo receive ſuch, that we nughit be felons.) 


to the truly. wi 


5 764 A, 8. 


FilLOwW-L A'BO RER. 1. /. One who labs -urs in the k. alle 


delign. 
My fellow: Inbrurers have Hkewile commiſiioned me tv 
perform in their ! \chalt this once of deddicatien. Pr * 
FELLOW-SE' RVANT. . 7 One that has the Lille m W 
Nor leis tlunk we in heav'n of thee on ear thy 
Than ef our ei ſer- want; and enquire 
Sladly in: o the vs vvSof God with man.” MIt. Par. Lit, 
Fair pellow-ſervant ! may vour gentle car 
Prove more propiticus to m iliglited care 
53 11 an the | V1 rig t dame's Wwe ler ve. : Wal x 
Their taracys and yours were fellexv-ſerwants to the! ne 
heave ly Matter whale-th ey lived; nor is that relation d 
Heel by their death, but ought 10111 to oper ate among ther 
furviving cldreu. Atte = . Luut 45 
FELLOW-SsO“LPIER. 1. /. One who fights under bete coil. 
mander, An en dealing appellation uled by vllicets to tler 
men. | 
Come, lb ſoldier, maxe thou proclan ation. 


» 


oy E ale! pee t. | 
Fprphroditus, my bot! her and e companion in labour, ud 
fell 40 TW: 28 al 0 52h? . Phi. * by 


FELLOW-S'1 U'DEN NT. 1. J. One whe Rudies i in CON; pany wan 
another . ; 
[ prythee, do net mock me, fellow Audent; 
I rhink"it was to ſve my mother's weading, Sate. 
. you havdHονννðb. on ar hand, tell! it Over with Your 
maintance. Weirs'sl, guet. 
Fe 15 LOW=$ U DECT. 2. . One who lives under ine lan. c ge- 
Veinnent. 

Ihe bleeding condition of their fellagbsſiibfcest was fes. 
ther in the Ealince w th their Privat e ends. ei 
FELLOW-SU FFERE SR. 1. /. One wehe inares in: he me cw; 

one who partakes the ame ſufferings with another, 
How happy was it tor thoſe poor CYCALUNCSY that VOUT £2000 

was made thor tellwfufferer? And how © Pets, s 0 Vols 

that vo u chote. o want rather than not relieve the Wants of 


ol 0 Deuces Fab we: Dee! (ite 
ein ſome meaſure ſhare the necellities of e Fuer at le 
ſame time that We relieve them, and make on oo s ne 
their patrons but Fcelaag. ſufferers. 14 0 Fe ON. 
FELiow - WRITER. 1; . One wile WII ITCS att um nme, 
OWN: the {91 18 tubject; 
SINCE they cannstraiſe th emtehre 'S to tlie reput tation 61.1 
fell: ARR ite, the * 1 it Unk it 18 hehren Patch, 1.1 5 


* 0¹ Th Ne 1 thomdel Yes 17 a level With tie! ] Sec. 
1 EL LOW |} { 1 1 LING, af. | E ela ee e 
1. dem Vt FI . ; | 


It 1s a hi; "1 degree of inhumanity not to have A fL 
ing of the 1iStor tune or my brother, 5 L. EHrauge. 
9 Win 110 MNz 4 103! It 1 interctt. | 


. 


Even your milk oman and Your mu. ſery maid have a fe. 


low ec li 4. Arbuthugt Ss H:/tory 2 3 


— 


Fi LLOWL IKE. N ad; 75 0 fell and Lide. Like a. Cn Anlou,; 
All which 9 20d Parts lie graceth wit h a go fel? 
kiud, and reties tut carriage. Corear's Sure?) r 3 
One ov. l ior another, to make wn exchiinyc, 8 
VV ih. / felloatiyneigh bourhobd tee Netn'n Ot itrange. 7 
FELLOWSHIP. 2. J. Ltromeelav.] 
1, Companionthij ); conſort; (ycicty. 
IJ his boy Cannot tell wn. att he WO! Id Ha ; 
But knuels and hold, u} ) nan as tor ee Shy *fo 
rom bl: Stu hew'rs 


Of am ranthin ne {1; ade, teuntam, Oi ſpring 43 

By the'w ters of lite, where'er they fat 

In 674105 </:þ5 of joy, the ſons of light. 3 
Haited. * *Milion's Para. liſe Toft, b. xi. 1 85. 
There is no man but God puts excellent Hz inte 5 


„e 


poſtaſlion, to be uied for the coinmen god; fer nel s 


made tor lociety and mutual Ai bib, Calamsñ SH 
God har ving dci med man for 2 lociable cicaturzs, massa 
not on bog wich an inc ination-and under the 8/004) to 
Tells with thott of his own kind, re ried: Fim av 
with Tang nage, which was to be the great inttrument 1. 
cementer 01 loecietys Lo 
2. Aſſociation; con tederacy z combination. 

We would not die in that man's company, 
That tcars his ; tloauſhip to die with us, bal. Hen . 
Thoſe laws do bind men abſolutely, even as they are nes 

although they have never any ſetiled 1/8. R 15 1 N zever s 
lemn agreement amongſt themſelves what to do, or net td do. 
Hooker, b. 85 . 
Moſt of tlie other Chriſtian princes were Ge into ts 
Jellow hip of that war, Knolles's Hijtory & le Turi. 
3. Equality. 
4. Parmerſhip; joint intereſt, 
Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof 


— 


6. 
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That Hoang in pain divides not ſmart, þ * 
Nor tightens aught each man's peculiar load, Par. Reg. 
O ve! thou iternly do'lt thy pow r maintain, 

And wilt not hear a rival in thy reign; 
Tyrant and chou all fe. dUaüin. 

6. Company 3 ite of being together. 23 

; + be great contendon of the ic and ikies 
Parte our fefioau/brp. But hays, 4 bail! 

6. Frequency ol Nercuurte3. i0clal pick ues . 

rf In a grenctoentmchds are cattercd, lo that tie! 1 not that 

No bich i810 lets neighbourhoods. Bacor's L. 


* 
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Dryden. 


Shak, Othello. 


lawns 
J 999 


— ritt An 
" picfixeds | 85 
| e vy his exceſſive good felloxr/bip, which was gratetul 
teall e company; made mme popular with all ane otacers 
(tnc uniy. 2 CHAFONUON) C. Vil 

1. An eitab iu ment in the college with ſhare in its revenue, 
Cotte Uav ing, by the ant CL tene parumon),;, laved 


9 * 7 1 ** 1776 551 727 1 * t 
CITY OUT pounds Cut Ot a be. 81 iN, jc ett, VV ont up 10 
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1 4 Wi * A . 5 8 . 
11 aelthnictick.] That rule of plural proportion Whereny 
* * LAN NCce dccompts, depending; bet ec d1vers PC11un! z 


ether A gencral itoch, lo that they may every 
man nave his proportiIonas gam, or tuttun his proportiong 
8 | 15 Cocke rc Arithmwict: A. 


re Tien. 


f a ' __ p | 418 * . * 11 0 1 + % & 1 ! * 
10. Ave znarithmetick, by which two Or More gg pougent 
09412110115 Of the rule of tice may heide any gwen number 
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E N ' 3 5 } b 2 
' ; ; aelioves nt iy do te 2 © Of 4647 1N1113 of 
nomtheree Wo (N-LNC (Wie 1101 Juns; JON.CS, 01 NC! ay ins, 


; \ = I " 8 2 1 . k 
Fry, nb. (trom ell. Cruelly; inhumanly ; 1evagely, 


barbaroullv. . 
bali 4 belure, but crucl and unbindz 
: i NA] 5 1 f 

AS IS « 1 del 5 (Hart N th £40. CL SLICES 


Mons after Blood, When he by chance doth Kd 
A) 


; ' þ 1 8 - TTY 
A tie bean, doth ep um Op prets., d, ee DOMES, 
FrL0-DE-SE. .. In law. He tit conunmtetn tony oy 
CT 4 a”. * * n LEN 4 - - 


nürderine hianteft 
line 118 1111er 


e eee © V , ed int Ban 1 
þ* EIN. u. 0, Frenc 15 7795 10, Latin; Fe Saxon. 


I. U; * o as C0 mute A 2 i Crime. k » 1 
Lanpfelüend ther tor n {cron heres: STakeFeare. | 
And oron ture you brogght tlie wily fox, 
Chas devenahnd tue teade zan made to h ed: . 
1. we j e107; „ v\ 110 reli nine d GUS decd. Dr: {on 


2. A WOW; 2tunuur tuned between the bone andtus ms 
voting membrancs: Very pale „„ 555 
Lue malen phohyciuaas tat which {& COMMUMNONTY cle 

a fehbn. IWijemana's Surgery. 
Fr LON. adi. Cruel; traitoroug; mhuman, 


1 i r i 7 ng ——— 4 4*;/3 I 6 
iy wot what thing On earth, Nat all Lungs breeds 


3 


Misut be the caule ct to inpatlent Plicht! 2 5 
4 ' 5 ; , 8 
hat fury, or what bend vath ele, dreds, 
Ru Ale apo muctinerous-UEel poi b = SHONE: 
i 18 bas þ * —_— un [1 Loitable ACS a 4 , 
x 1 . * * I * . 
\ 1 hees C One t0 well his feen lates Pep: 4 Od * 
— — — 


F. XENA Wes 6 > Oe. as) \\ it KELL trail YOU 2 141 


15 4213 ernie 5 ddenruc tie. | N 
Pig man concerred the ddke's death; but what was the 
mosi“ e ut en U. 50 CAI conception IS in the CiVUAS, Nuten. 
C:thievitn night! ; | 
Viv Fol gt row, but tor Tome ſelanteut end, 
Fury ik anthers thus cloie up the 1a. s 
ad amtüre hang inheav'n, and oa tie lamps 
With evertatiing oil, to give due light N 
To the emitted and Joneiy-travelier ? © Ion. 


I:.thy: felonrong heart though venom lies, 
bes hut taucht hy Iriſh pen and ics, N 
Fe N1OUSLY: 4}. I trom fdouious.} In a felonious way. 
EL0S005, #2. [trom te/72.] Wicked felonious. 

i uam lixetter d: Ihe rate dog to die, Ed * 
Tough. fe{onour force of mine enemy. Sperſer's Paſl. 
FCN v. . . T fetonie, French; Jeliuia, low Latin, tom je'- 


0 


(Inne. ; 
„ Iwill make it Ay, to drink timall-beere.”. Shakefpeare. 
er. Ihe preterne of FEEL, which ce. - 
ELI. . / (peix, Saxon. | 
Com male ot woot ume without Weaving. 

Itrwerea delicate ftratagem to hoe 
A troo0-of harie with jelt. 
7. A Mt or Kin. 


et nh ö ie _ . * : Arts neu 5 Huſbandry. 
#2414 . 4. [fromthe noun. ] To unite without weaving, 


ils. eue. : 
. Onwgpelmenmains breersand thurus retemble. Fairfax. 
tu cca. 1. J. {ela French; ſeliecu, Arabick. ] Al! 
V | | Diez. 
I. t. Rf. 1 fcmdte, French ; femella, Latin] A ils; 

weeks winch brings young. 

_ ud manmyhisownimage, male andemnl gc ted 
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85 Man, more divine, 
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tender 
4 ri 211 a 
18 ICs 


4 1 8 * 2 

er key nlyviorn | 
N 17. Þ 

e i0tt and feine Mill. Par. Loft. 
a — 0 


war at all, but altogether feminine 
"1CY . | Raleigh Hift. 


. . A thi» * 18 * = 1 2 : - 
F Ou Of INC lex that biings Young; a 


| £grnuts for teital entertamments, WILL good | 


Dryden. | 


©.) A crime denounced Capital by the law; an enormous 


42. 10 guard againſt; to act on the defenſive. 


Shakeſpeare's king Lear. | 


a aο]ũ Z‚hether ſheep are ſound or not, ſee that the felt 


FEN 
This novelty on earth, this fair detect 
Ot nave? And mot tut the world at once 5 
| With men, as angels, without;;erumine? Milt. Par. Lo, 
PEMORAL., ay}. [/ermoralts, Lain.) Begnging is the thigh, 
Ihe largeſt ecyyked necdle ihouid be uted in tubing up the 
Jemorad arteries in Amputation. Sharp's Surgery. 
VEN. v. / penn, Saxon; were, Dutch. ] A marih; tow 
Wat aud moi yround ; 2. moor z a bog. | 
Nlexico is à CY that ſtands in the midit of a great marſh 
or n. Avoot's Dejcription of the World, 
| I go alonc, | 
Like toa lonely dragon, that his fer | 
Mae ical” d and tik'd ol moreinan feen. SV. Corrol, 
I 64 common cry of eurs, whole breath I kate © 
As Yee o thy rotten eus. Shakejpoare's Cormmns, 
4 u turtace is or black fe ent. I oodtvard on 11s, 
ie to Pertina's wat iy martkes went; WI, 
Nong canal the muddy [ox dividess 
Auth aclearuniully d current glides, Addiſon. 
FENUERRY. . J. | fer and berry.] | A Kind of blackberry. 
| SROAEY 
FENCE. u. /. [trom deferce.] 
1. Guard; 1ecurily; ourwork; defence. 
i at proved uct /eace enough to the reputation of their 
opprelflars. | Deca; of. Piety. 
L leie's noſenceagainit inundations, earthquakes, or hur— 
J. Ejfiraiige, Fur 107, 
0 putſthemout ot their parents view, ata prieatuutance, 
is to epo them to the greatett dangers of their u hole late, 
when they have tlie lcatt e and guard againtt them. Locke. 
Lot us bear this aul corps to Clays a 
And lay it in us tight, that may tand | | 
Aferce betwixt us and the victor $ wrath, Ad.liſen's Cato. 
2. Anclotery mavund z hedge. 7 | 
usain un nature's wile command 
ehe waters trom the land, 
II Gu whips, and men prophane, 
Iovade an nviolablemany; 
1 h' riernal 72uces overieny, , 
And pals uy willthe buritidlets deep. 
Fo Snall Imemion nase 
«Ot the vaſt mound that binds the Lucrine lake? 
Or te dudamtulca, chat, mut trom thence, | 
Rows tuund the ſtructure, and invades the fence? Dryd. 
-— Eripliey te wites and unavating care; 


ICAIICS, 


Dryden's Horace, 


f ; Pope. 
3. Ic art or tenen; detence. 
Iliruneckmy unh ther day, with playing at word and 
cla ger with a matter of fence. Shak. Merry #4ves of Wind). 
+. SNill deine. | | 1 i 
111 1210 1t-ofrhis b dy, it he dare, 3 | 
Dette sige fence a NS ACE practice. 


a cure hy an. inclofure or hedge. 
naht cen panure and cach plain 
ö W, Car Cit DOK tg Wannen, rae; 
LO rene toeers ehluwer ts tauri rats | | 
at tus Kiusdon! tounvade. Fairfox, b, 11. 
SCUM / c PM Way that 1 cannot Pals, Andict Walk - 
3 | F. 
Loan Geuitnet me with Kin and fleih, and hatt:ienced 
mesh and une es:. . Job, . . 
IA. went. aboit wnmike a bridge to a ſtrong cuy, which 
L | 2 Mac. xX11.-17. 
Sc thac the churchvard be juaced m with a decent rail, or 
OUT uloil ure. | 
2. 40 guad. „ oy 
| So much ct adders wiſdom I have learnt, -_ e 
TL my car wyunikt thy torceries. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
;.-" Wh ich I © to tiiend, th' impatient lover went, N 
Fencd,et⁵e the thoens, and trod the deep decent. Did. 
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17s FEN CE. . u. 


1. Lv nastue che arts of manual defence; to practile the uſe 
GU VCapons. 5 x 5 | ED 
Illic uaeing got ſome iron, ſhould have it beaten into ſwords, 
and put into his leryants hands to ferce with, and bang one 
aàAnceher Locke. 


- Vice is the more ſtubborn as welt as the more dangerous 
evil, and theretorcin the firit place to be feucedagamit, Locke 
3. lo tigiraccordmg to art. 

It almoltle ing, he talls ſtrait a capering: 5 
Ii will Fence with his own ſlndow. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
beautcous heiter inthe wood 18 bred 

Tix itooping warriors, aiming nead to head, 
Engage tneir clathing horns; with dreadful found 
Ilie rorett ratties, and the rocks rebound; 
"They fence und puth, and, pulums, ioudly roar, 
man that cannot ferce will Keep out of bullies and gume- 
ſters company. hs | Locke. 
1heic, being polemical arts, could no more be Icwned 
alone than fence or cudgelplaying. Arbuthnot and Pope, 
N CLI. ESS. adi. | trom fence. ] Without incloture; open. 
Each motion of the heart res to fury, 
And love in their weak boſoms is a rage 
es tertibleas hate, and as deitructive: 
© So.ihe-wind roars Ger the wide f¹⁰E . ocean, 
An caves tlie brilows of the boiling deep, 8 
Ake om North, from South, from Eat, from Welt, 


Fr NC ER. 1. f. [from fence.] One who teaches or pructiles tlie 
uic of WrUpons, Or LICIENCE UT defence. a 9 
| Cihmnets is great advantage: hie that lets 
Another chate, may warm him at his fire, 
Mark all his v.and'rings, and enjoy his frets; 
As cunning fercers Vier neat to tire. Herbert 
A nimble fencer will put in a thrult ſo quick, that the foil 
will be in your bottom when you thuught it a yard if. Bind. 
FENCIBLE. adj. [trum /erce.] Capable of detence. Addict, 
rENCINGMASTER. A. f.{. fexce and maſicr.] One whoieaches 
{hg We Gl weapons. : . LE 
FEXCINGSCHOOL, A. ſ. [ fence and ſchool.] Arplacem which 
the me of weapons is taught. | 
It a man be to prepare his fon for dutls, Thad rather mine 
ſoul be a good wieltler than an ordinary fencer, Wh¹I 1s 
the mot a gentleman can attain to, unleis he will be con- 
tantiy in the fencingſchool, and every day excrciting. Locke. 
77 FESD. . a. {trom defend.] To keep oft; to fliut out, 
Spread with ttraw the bedding of thy. told, 5 
With tern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. Dryd. Lirgll. 
To Frm... To dilpute; to ſhift oft a charge. 
Ti Aexterous management of terms, and being able to 
end und prove with them, paſics for 2 great part Gl Iearn- 
in gz but 1s learning diſtinck from knowiedge. Locke. 
Fe'xDER. f. /. {from fend.) 5 
1. An non plate laid before the fire to hinder coals that fall 
from ring torward to the floor. ; f 
2. Any ching laid or hung at the fide of a ſhip to keep off vio- 
lence. | 


intere!t ; the pratiice or increaſing money by lending. 

The hare figured pot only puſiſlanimity and timidny from 
its reniper, but 7ereration and uſury from its fecundity and 
ſupertetation. Brown's Vuigar Errours, b. in. c. 17. 

FENUGREEY. 2./, num Gracum, Latin. ] A plant. 
I: hath 2 papilivnaceous flower, out of whole crapalement 


.. Aylifje's Purer gon. 


Then dewiaps and their fidcs are bath'd w-gore. Dryden. 


Nabe q Fane Shove. 


Herbert. | 


FENERA'TION. 1. ,. [ frneratio, Latin.] Ulury ; the gain of 


I, 


SOAK 67 — 


— 


FENNYSTONES. z. /. A plant. BEE 
FENSUCKED. adj, [er and ji:ch.] Sucked out of marſhes. 


FERIA'TION. 2. . [ 


Fr'RIT Y. 2. /. [ feritas, Latin. ] Barbarity; cruclty z wild- 


FER 


riſes the pointal, which afterwards becomes à pod, ſome- 
what lam, thaped like a horn, and full of feeds, tor the moſt 
part ruomboid or kidney-ſhaped, Millar. 
FENNEL. . J. LH αcaliun, Latin. ] A plant of ſtrong ſceut. 
It is an umbelliterons plant, whoſe leaves are divided into 
capillacecus jags: tue pctals of the flower are intire, and placed 
OrDICUlany, expanding in torm of a roſe : each flower is fuce 
cectea dy wo oblong: thek gibbous feeds, enaucled on one 
Iidez and plain on tether, Millar; 
A tav'ry odour blown, more pleas'd my fenſe 
Than imell of tw cetelt /errcely, or ihe teats 5 
Gt wive, or goat, dropping wil milk at ev'n. 


2 Mittog, 
FE'NNELFYLOWER, 8. J. A plant, 


ENELGIAN T. „. /. A plant. | 
Ithath a lergetucculent mility root: the talks are ſpongy; 
and filleck with pith: the Bowers confilt of many leaves, X. 
panded in tom of a roſe, growiigin an umbel; each flower 
15 hicceeacd by two large oval-thaped fat feeds, which are 
very thin, and turn blacs when rope: the leaves are like thoſe 
_ of 1cilne], | Sue's 
FUNNY. ad). [from fer.) | 
1. AMIarlny ; voory s moortth, | | | 
Desing in of piks1s uted lor tone or brick houſes, and 
that only * nere the ground proves ferry or mooriſh. M. 
Ihe hungry crocodile, and bnhnginake, | 
Lurx in the uoubl'd ftreamandyeary brakes 
2. Intabiting che marſh, 5 | 
Þ let of 4 jerry make, 
In the caudron boil and bake; 


P riors 


8 hakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


- |... Intect her beauty, 8 
ia You ferſiick & togs, drawn by the pow'rtul ſun. Shakefps 
F E OD. 1. /.[ teodim, low Lutin. ] Fee} tenure. Diet. 
Fr ODAL. ad), | reodal, Fr. trom det.] Held from another. 


| FEODARY, 1. J. (trom feodur, Latin, One who holds his 
eltate under the tenure of ſuit anulſerviceto a iuperiourlords 


Hammers 


79 FEOFF. v. a. [, foFer, French; feofere, low Lat.] 


J put in poll:ition; to invett with right.” + 
FEOFFEE, u. /. L Hatus, Latin; He, French. ] One put in 
pohcifion. = | | 
4 nc late Farl of Deſmond, before his breaking forth int? 
revellon, cunvevedicerctly all lis jands tee intruſt, in 
hope to have cut off her maeity from the eicheat of his 
lands. - Fenner State of Ireland. 


| FEOFFER. 1. /. [Je Fator, low Latin. | Oue who gives pot- 


cinen otany dung, Sec FEOFFMENT, 


VE OFFMENT., 7. /. \jergamentum, Lutin.] The ac of grant« 


ing potteliion, | | 
- Any gitior grant of any honours, caſtles, lands, or other 
unmoy cable things, to another in fec-fimple, that is, to him 
and Is hors tor ever, by the delivery of teitin ot the thing 
giVen: WREn It 1s in writing, it is called a deed of feen; 
auc in every feof nent the giver is called the teolfor, feoff ator 
and he that receiveth- by virtue thereof the teotice, /eoffatus. 
Tixeproper difterence between a teoffor and a donur is, that 
the teoitor gives in fee-fimpie, the donor in fee-tail. Conved, 
Ihe ſact of parhament cut oft and fruſtrated ail fuch con- 
veyances as had, by the ſpace of twelve years before his re- 
bellion, been made; within the compafs whereof the traudu- 
lem of others, his accomplices and fellow-traitors, 
Were contained, — Spenjer's State of Ireland. 
FERACITY, z. J. | feracitas, Latin. | Fruittuinels; fertility. 
FERAL, adj, | feralis, Latin. Funereal; mournful; deadly. 


day; ceſſation from work. | 
is commonly termed the phyticians vacation. Fug. Errours. 
FE'RINE. adj. [ /erinus, Latin, ] Wild; ſavage. 


Ihe only ditficulty that remains is touching thoſe ferime, 


noxious, and untamcable beaſts; as lions, tigers, wolves . 


Hale's Origin of Mankind, 


and bears. 
FERIUNENESS. 2. J. [from ferine. } Burbarity; lavagenets z 

wildnelts. | LD _ | 
A ferine and neceſſitous kind of lite, a converſation with 
thote that were fallen into a barbarous habit of lite, would 
allunlite the next generation to barbariin and 8 : 
allts 


nets; lavagencls. 2 
Hc reduced him from the moſt abject and ſtupid ferity to. 
his lentes, and to ſober reaſon. Woodrvard's Natural Hijtory..” 
Tor ,RMENT, v.a.[fermento, Latin; fermenter, French. 
Io exalt or rarity by intettine motion of parts. | 
Ye vig'rous fwains! while youth ferments your blood, 
And purer {pirits well the tprightly Hood, Sg 
Now range the hills, the thickeſt woods beſet, 
Wind the thriit horn, or ſpread tlic waving net. Pope. 
ToFERMENT. v. . Jo have the pits pul into inteſtine 
motion. „55 | 5 | 


FERMENT. z. {. erneut, French; ferment, Latin.} 


1. That wihich-caulcs intettine motion, 
The ſemen puts females into at. ver, upon impregnation; 
and all anunu humours which poiton, de putretyine fer'- 
muints, | Flyer on the H ,,Aj . 
Subdue and cool the ferment ot deine. Rogers's Sermons, 
The ſinteſtine motion; tunult. 
ERMENTABLE, 24. | from ferment} Capable oi fermen- 
tation. 
FERMEH NTA Ai. I tromſeriueut. ] Having the power to cauſe 
fer mentation. 6 | Te 
Cucumbers, being waterith, fl] the veins with rrude and 
Windy ſeroſitics, that containlittie alter hint, ond deviate 
tlic vital ucidity and fermental Facunty oi the ſternach. [rows 
FERMENTATION... fe [fermentaein, Latin. A flow mo- 
tion of the inteſtine particles of a mint body, ariting ultt- 
ally from the operation of ſome active off matter, which 
rarifies, <xalts, and fubtilizes the folr ant tulpurnmenns par- 
ticles: as when leaven oryeit rarities, Haliteus, and temnents 
bread or wort, &c. And ihis wotion ii rs much trota that 
utually called cbullition or chtervetoence, which is a Vicient 
boiling and ſtruggling between an acid and an alkali, hen 
mixed together. Fe Harris. 
Tue juice of grapes, after fer wtenicihon, will yield i- 
ritus ardens. | . Boyles 
A man, by tumbling his thougg!its, and forming them into 
expreſſions, gives them a new kind of permontan ; which 
works them into a finer body, aud inan Hen much Goarcr 
than they were before. (ier en Friend/lips 
| Ihe ſap, in fluent dance, 
And lively fermentation, mouming, fprexds 
All this innumerous colour'd iche of things. Themſcn. 
FERME'NTATIVE. adj. [trom ferintut.] Caving fermentae 
tion; having the power to caule fermentation, | 
Aromatical ſpirits deſtroy by ther fermmriatiycteat., Arb. 
FERN. »./. {peapn, Saxon. } A plant. | 
The male fern is common on the ſtumps of trees in weeds, 
and on the banks of ditches : the leaves aretormed of a num- 
ber of {mall pinnules, dentate:t on the edges, and ſet cloſe by 
one another on tender ribs. On the ack of thele pinnules 


2 
2 
1 


are produced the feeds, ſmall and extremely numerous. De- 
coctions of the root and diet- drinks have been ufed in chro- 
nick ditorders and obitructions. The country people cdeem 
it a ſovereign remedy for the rickets in childien. Hitt, 

| 1ack 


tc . 


Feriatio , Lat. ] "The act of keeping holi- 


As though there were any feriation in nature, this ſeaſon - 
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- world ; but they are ſeldom cultivated in gardens. Millar. 
Fry RN Y. adj. [from ern.] Overgrown with fern. 


Fer>'tiovs. adj. ¶ferox, Latin; feroce, French.] 
1. Savage; fierce. . 
2. Havenous; rapacious. 


FRO CIT. . J. [ ferocitas, Lat. ferocite, Fr. tromyerocious. | 


ture. 5 . 
| FERRET. n. {. [fured, Welth ; furet, Fr. ferret, Dutch ; 


ning not only in her ferret eyes, but while the 150, J. l. | 


| FERRU'GINOUS. adj. [ ferrugineux, Fr. ferrugincus, Latin. ] 


| oat the ends of our ſtaves or forks with iron hoops ger 
rules, my 


_ Fr'nary. n./. from the verb. 


FER 


Black was the foreſt, thick with beech it ſtood, 
Horrid with fer, and intricate with thorn : 


Few paths of human feet of tracks of beaſts were worn. | FERVENCY. 7. / { fervens, Latin.} 


e Dryden's Mneid. 1 
There are great varieties of fern in different parts of the 


The herd tuffic'd, did late repair 
To ferny heaths, and to their foreſt-lare. 


Dryden. 


* 


The hare, that becometh a prey unto man, unto beaſts and 
og of the air, is fruittul even unto tuperfetation ; but the 
ion and ferocto:s animal hath young ones but leldom, and 
but one at a time. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ill, c. 16. 
Smedley role in mujeſty of mud; : 
- Shaking the horrors of his ample brows, 
And each ferocious feature grim with ooze. Pope's Dunc. 


davageneſs; Wildnels; fiercenes. e 
An uncommon ferocity in my countenance, with the re- 


markable flatneſs of my noſe, and extent of my mouth, have | 4. Ardent in piety; warm in zeal; flaming with devotion. 


procured me the name of Lion. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Untaught, uncultivated, as they were „ 

Inhoſpitable, full of feroctty. Phillips's Briton. 
F:irRrEOUS. adj. [ferrens, Latin. ] Irony; of won, 
In the body of glaſs there is no ferreous or magneticalna- | 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, h. Ii. c. 3. 


diverra, Latin. : | . 
1. A kind of rat with red eyes and a long ſnout, uſed to catch 
rabhits. : . 
With what an eager earneſtneſs ſhe looked, having threat- | 


ſeemed to threaten her chin. 


| Cicero 5 
Looks with ſuch ferret and ſuch fiery eyes, 
As we have ſeen him. | l 
Coneys are deſtroyed or taken either by ferrets or purle- 
nets. 5 Morlimer's Huſbandry, 

2. A kind of narrow ribbanc. : | 
To FERRET. v. @. [fromthe noun. ] To drive out of Jurk- 
ing places, as the ferret drives the _ 87 5 
The archbiſhop had ferreted him out of all his holds. Helin. 
FERRETER. 2./. (from ferret.] One that hunts another in 
mis privacies. | W . | 

FERRIAGE. . ſ. [from ferry.) The fare paid at a ferry. 


Partaking of the particles and qualities of won. 
They are cold, hot, purgative, diuretick, ferrugin0us, ſa- 
line, petrefying and bituminous. Kay on the Creation. 
FERRULE. 2. /. {from ferrum, iron, Latin.] An iron ring 
put round any thing to keep it from cracking. 
The fingers ends are ſtrengthened with nails, as we for- 


| | ay. 
RRV. v. a. [panan, to paſs, Saxon; fabr, German, a 
paſſage. Skinner 1magines that this whole family of words 
may 1 deduced from the Latin weho. I do not love Latin 
originals; but if ſuch muſt be fought, may not theſe words 
be more naturally derived from Ferri, to be carried? ] To 
carry over in a boat. | | _ 

1 Cymocles heard and ſaw, 
Ile loudly call'd to ſuch as were aboard, | 
The little bark unto the ſhore to drag,  _ 
And him to ferry over that deep ford. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

To FERRY, V. u. To pa 
TDohhence hurried back to firec, 
They ferry over this Lethæan found _ 
Both to and fro, their ſorrow to augment. 


Jo FE 


1. A veſſel of carriage; a Wy, in which goods or paſſengers 
are carried over water. „ ge Bs fa. 
By this time was the worthy Guyon brought 

Unto the other fide of that wide ſtrand, 5 

Where ſhe was rowing, and for paſſage ſought: 

Him needed not long call, ſhe ſoon to hand 

Her ferry brought. 2 

There went a ferryboat to carry over the king's houſhold. 

- „ 2 Sam. xix. 18. 

: Bring them with imagin'd ſpeed _ 5 

Unto the Traject, to the col 
Which trades to Venice. 


2. The paſſage over which the ferryboat paſſes. 


FERRYMAN. I. .. [ ferry and man.] One who keeps a ferr [+ 
one who tor hire traniports goods and patlengers over the 


water. | 
I paſt methought, the melancholy flood, | 
With that grim jerryan, which poets write of, 


Unto the kingdom of perpetual might. Shak. Rich. III. 
'The common ferryman of Egypt, that watted over the 


dead bodies from Memphis, was made by the Greeks the fer- 
+yman of hell, and folemn ſtories raiſed after him. Brown. 
The griſly ferrymarn of hell deny d 
ZEneas entrance, till he knew his guide, Roſcommon. 
FrRTH, or forth. Common terminations are the ſame as in 
* Engliſhan army; coming trom the Saxon word FynF. Gibſon, 
vF-RTILE. adj. fertile, French; fertilis, Latin. 
©, Fruitful; abundant; plenteous. 55 5 
. I had hope of France, 


As firmly as I hope tor fertile England. Shak. Henry VI. 


I have had a large, a fair, and a pleaſant field; 1o fertile, 

at it has given me two harveſts in a Summer. Dryden. 

L atk whether in the uncultivated waſte of America, left 

t0 nature, without any improvement, a thouſand acres yield 

the needy inhabitants as many conveniencies of lite as ten 

acres of equally fertile land do in Devonſhire? Locke, 

View the wide carth adorn'd with hills and woods, 
Rich in her herds, and fertile by her floods. 

„With / beiore the thing produced. | 


Ihe earth is e of all kind of grain. Camden's Rem. | 


This happy country is extremely fertile, as of thoſe above, 
lo likewiſe of its productions under ground. Woodward. 
FEeTILENDSS. u. .. [from fertile} Fruitfulneſs; fecundity. 
To FENTILIT ATT. V. 3. { trom fertile.} To fecundate; to 
tertilze; to make truitiul or productive. 
Ax cock will in one day fertuitate the whole racemation or 
clutter of eggs, which are not excluded in man weeks atter 
Ne l ee Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. iii. 
FERTILITY 22, .. ¶Hertilitas, Latin. ] Fecundity; abundance; 
truntfulncts ; plentcouſnets. | 

4 I will go root away 
Ihe noitom weeds, that without profit fuck 
The foil's fertility trom wholeſome flowers. 3hokeſprare, 
_Paradite itteif excecded in beauty and fertiltty; and theſe 
Places had but a reteinblance thereof. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
J inundations Egypt, through which the N ile flows, and 
the Indies owe their extraordinary fertiity, and thoſe mighty 
crops they produce after theſe waters are withdrawn. 
oy IFoodwward. 
Zo FERTILIZE, wv. g. { fertiliſer, French. ] To make fruit- 
ful; to make plenteous; to make productive; to fecundate. 
Nain- water carries along with it a ſort of terreſtrial matter 
that ſerſilixes the land, as being proper for the formation of 


FE'RTILx. adv. from fertile. ] Fruitfully; plenteouſly; plen- 


2. Pious ardunr; flame ot devotion; zeal. 


FERVENT. adj. | fervens, Latin; fervent, French, ] 
3, Hot; boilin | 


2. Hot in temper; vehement. 


FERVENTLY. adv. [from fervent.) 


2. With pious ardour; with holy zeal. 


Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 


1. Heat. | 


ſs over water in a vellel of carriage. | 


Par. Loſt 1 : | 


Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 6. | 


pres of” En DIO 
Shakeſd. Merchant of Venice.“ 
L went down to the river Brent in the ordinary ferry. Addy. | 


| FE'SELS. u. /. A kind of baſe grain. 


Blackmore. | 


£ Muſt lie and fefeer. Shak 


FE 8 


titully; abundantly. 


. Heat of mind; arduur; eagerneſs. 

Your diver | 
Did bang a ſaltfiſh on his hook, which he 
With ſerwenq drew up. Shakeſp. Auth, and Cleopatra 


We have on all ſides loſt much of our firſt fervency to- 
watds God. Hooker, Dedication. 
There muſt be zeal and ferwency in him which propoſeth 
for tlie reſt thole ſuits and Iupplications, which they by their 
joytul acclamations muſt ratity, Hooker, b. v. N25. 
When you pray, let it be with attention, with fervency, 
and with perſeverance, Wake's Preparation for Deain. | 


From the edel huinour, the proper allay of fervent | 
blood, will flow a future quietude and ſerenitude. Wotton. 


They that are more fervent to diſpute, be not always the 
molt able to determine. Hooker, b. iv. $14. | 


This man being fervent in he Spirit, taught diligently 
the things of the ob | Als, XV. 25. 

So ſpake the fervent angel; but his zeal 

None teconded, as out of teaton judg'd, | 

Or tingular and raſh. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. v. 

Let all enquiries into the myſterious points ot theology be 
carried on with fervent petitions to God, that he would dit- 
poſe their minds to direct all their Kill to the promotion of a 
good lite. South's Sermons. 
1. Eagerly; vehementiy,. _ . | | 

They all that charge did fervently apply, _ 5 
With greedy malice and importune toil. Fairy Queen. 


Epaphras ſaluteth you, labouring fervently for you in 
prayers. ; Col. iv. 12. 
He cares not how or what he ſuffers, ſo he ſuffer well, and 
be the friend of Chrilt ; nor where nor when he tuffers, to he 
may do it frequently, fervently, and acceptably. Taylor. | 
FE'RVID. adj. [Fer vidus, Latin. 8 
1. Hot; burning; boiling. NT 
2. Vehement; eager; zealous. _ 
FERVUDITY. 2. J. [from Ferwid.] 


2. Zeal; paſſion; ardou t. Diet. 

3 ESS. 1. . [from ferwid.] Ardour of mind; zeal; 
aſſlion. : | | 

1 8 As to the healing of Malchur's car, in the act of the meek 
Lamb of God, it was a kind of injury done to him by the 
ferwidneſs of St. Peter, who knew not yet what ſpirit he was 

. 1 255 Bentley's Sermons. | 

FE'RULA. u. /. { ferule, Fr. from ferula, giant tennel, Lat.] 

An inſtrument of correction with which young icholars are 


of fennel were uled for this purpoſe. 
Theſe differ as much as the rod and ferula. 
To FERULE. v. a. To chaſtiſe with the ferula. 1 
FERVOUR. 2. .. [ fervor, Latin; ferveur, French. ] 
1. Heat; warmth. . 5 
Were it an undeniable truth that an effectual ferwour pro- 
ceeded trom this ſtar, yet would not the tame determine the 
opinion. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 
Like bright Aurora, whoſe refulgent ray - _ | 
Fooretells the ferworrr of enſuing day, © 
And warns the ſhepherd with his flocks retreat 6 
_ To leaty ſhadows, from the threat'ned heat. Waller. 
'Thele ſilver drops, like morning dew, „ 
Foretell the fervour of the day; SED 
So trom one cloud ſoft ſhow'rs we view, 
And blaſting lightnings burſt away: 
2. Heat of mind; zeal; ardour of devotion. 


Shaw. 


as might in the eyes of impartial men appear ſufficient to 
clear them from all blame ot raſh proceedings, it in fervour 
of zeal they had removed ſuch things. Hooker, b. iv. I 14. 
Haply delpairhath ſeiz'd her; Br 

Or, wing'd with ferwvour of her love, the's flown 

To her deſir'd Poſthumus. : 

There will be at Loretto, in a few ages more, jewels of 
the greateſt value in Europe, it the devotion of its princes 
continues in its preſent fervour. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
FESCUE. u. /. [weeſe, Dutch; feftu, French. ] A ſmall wires 

by which thoſe who teach to read point out the letters. 
Teach himan alphabet upon his tingers, making the points 
of his fingers of his left hand both on the inſide to ſignity 
ſome letter, when any of them is pointed at by the tore- 


Teach them how manly patlions ought to move; 
For ſuch as cannot think, can never love; 
And ſince they needs will judge the poet's art, | 
Point *em with feſcues to each ſhining part. Dryden. 

Ditdain not fz/zls or poor vech to ſow, 

Or care to make Egyptian lentils thrive. 

FEsSSE. u. /, [In heraldry.} | 


May's Virgil. 
The 5e 1s ſo called of the Latin word faſcia, a band or 


with the field there be odd pieces, as ſeven or nine, then you 
mult name the field, and ſay fo many bars; if even, as lix, 
eight, or ten, you muſt ſay barwiſe, or barry of ſix, eight, 
or ten, as the King of Hungary bears argent and gules barry 
of cight. Peacham on Blazonng. 


Junuiug.] To rankle; to corrupt; to grow virulent. 
might, even in my lady's preſence, diſcover the ſore 
which had deeply feftered within me. Sidney, b. ii. 
How thould our feftered ſores be cured? - 
Inward corruption and infected ſin, 
Not purg'd, not heal'd, behind remained till, 
And ering fore did rankle yet within. 

I have ſome wounds upon me, and they ſmart 
| To hear themſelves remember' d. 5 | 
— Well might they fefter gainſt ingratitude, | 
And tent themſelves with death. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

Mind that their fouls 

May make a peaceful and a ſweet retire _ 
From off thele tields, where, wretches, their poor bodies 
eſpeare's Henry V. 
There was imagination, that between a knight whom the 
duke had taken into tame good degree of favour, and Felton, 
there had been ancient quarrels not yet well healed, which 
might perhaps be fzftering in his breaſt, and by a certain in- 
flammation produce this effect. Wotton. 
Paſſion, anger, and unkindneſs, may give a wound that 


* 


word not in uſe. 
Adviſe the duke, where you are going, to a moſt eſtinate 
preparation: we are bound to the like. Shak. King Lear, 
FE'STINATELY. adv. (from feflinate.} Haſtily ; ſpeedily; 


vegetables. Wordevard's Natural Hiſtory. 


| FeSTINA'TION. 2. /. | feſtinatio, Latin.] Hatte; | 
FESTIVAL. adj. [ 1 — Ladu.] Perinat? 


FESTIVAL. 2. . Time of tealt; anniverlary-day 


FESTIVE. adj. [ feſtivus, Lat.] Joyous; gay; b 


FeSTIVITY. 2. J. | feflivitas, Latin, from Jive. 
1. Feſtival; time of rejoicing. 


2. Gaiety; joy fulneſs; temper or behaviour befittine a 
O . 


and ſuſpended by the two extremes, whence it hangs donn 


| FESTUCINE. adj. [ fefuca, Latin.} Straw-colou: be; 


|FEsTU'COus. adj. [ fefiuca, Latin.] Formed of fray. 


To FET. v. a. To fetch; to go and bring. 


beaten on the hand: ſo named becaule anciently the ſtalks 


Pope. | 


Odious it mult needs have been to aboliſh that which all 
had held for the ſpace of many ages, without reaſon ſo great | 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | 


in ordnance and mutkets. 


finger of the right hand, or by any kind of feſcue. Holder. 


_ girdle, poſleſling the third part of the eicutcheon over the | 
middle: if there be above one, you mult call them bars; it | 


To FE'STER, w.. [ feſſe, in Bavarian, a ſwelling corrupted, | 


Hooker, b. i. 


Fairy Queen. 


ſhall bleed and ſmart; but it is treachery only that makes it | 


fteftey. South's Sermons. | 
FF STINATE. adj. [ /ef#iatus, Latin. ] Halty j hurried. A | 


FET 


Take this key; give enlargement to the ſwain, 38 1... 
him j-/linately hither. Shakeſpeare's Lowe's . 


joyous. to tea; 
He appeared at great tables, and feſtival ente 


wet . "og . rtain 
that he might manitett his divine charity to men "nts, 


. Alterbyr,, 
religious joy. | ® eli 
| So tedious is this day, 
As is the night betore ſome feſtival, 
To an impatient child that hath new robes, TN 
And may not wear them. SH. Romeo and Jules 
TH invited fiſters with their graces blett 
Their Feſtivals. | 1 
Ine morning trumpets feſtival proclaim'd DE 
Through each high ttreet. Milton's A0 
Follow, ye nymphs and ſhepherds all, 7 
Come celebrate this fy/tival, 
And merrily ting, and {port, and play; 
For 'tis Oriana's nuptial day. Gran! 
Hy ſacriſice of the tongues they purged away Whatever fh. 
had ipoken amits during the #2/ival. Notes n C 5 
The fe/ttval of our Lord's returrection we have (. 
brated, and may now conſider the chief conſequence PI 
reſurrection, a judgment to come. Atterbury"; Serge, 
chtting 3444 
The glad circle round them yield their fouls: * _ 
To feftrve mirth and wit that knows no gall, 7 2 


7 
* 


is 1 
* * 


Ie daughter of Jephtha came to be worſhipped a; 40%, 
and nad an annual fefivity obſerved unto her honour, FA 

There happening a great and folemn feſitv1ty, ch 48. 
| ſheep-ſhearings uled to be, David condetcents to be. . 
rich man ſome {inall repait. | To 


To thoſe perſons there is no better inſtrum-nt to Calle tie 
remembrance, and to endear the attection to the article, -+ 1 
the recommending it by feflivitzand joy of a nolyday. 7. 
Fe'sroOR. 2. /. [ feftor, French.] In architecture, an C.. 
ment of carved work in the torm of a wreath or garlin, 7 
flowers, or leaves twiſted together, thickett at the mille 


perpendicularly. 


80 arr, 
N "elk 
green ud yellow. | 

_ Therein may be diſcovered a little inſeR of a f, a. 
pale green, reſembling a locult or graſhopper. * Bros, 
We lpeak of ſtraws, or fe/tucoas diviſions, lightly drax2 
cover with oil. Brown's Vulgar Errus 


Get home with thy tewel, make ready to fer, 
The ſooner the eaſier carriage to get. Typ, Haba, 
Es He in a chair was fett, 
Teſling and turning them withouten end; 

But tor he was unable them to fet, _ 
A little boy did on him till attend. Fairy nen, b.. 
And they fet forth Urijah out of Egypt to Jchoiakur, us 
Mew him with the (word. e OE” 
Fer, u. J. [I tuppole from fait, French, a part or put, 
A piece N | . 
„ The bottom clear, 
Now laid with many att 
Ot (ced- pearl, ere ſhe bath'd her there 
Vas known as black as jet. „„ 3 Boos 
To FETCH. ©. a. preter. fetched; anciently fet, unlas . 
ther came from To fes, | pecan, perran, Saxon, || 


11. To go and bring, | 
V They bare devis'd a mean 


How he her chamber-window will aſcend, 
And with a corded ladder fetch her down, Halen. 
We will take men to fetch victuals for the people. 744 
Go to the flock, and fetch me from thence two kil you's, 
e | 5 Cx. XI. 9 
The ſeat of empire, where the Iriſh come, 
And the unwilling Scotch, to fetch their doom. Naas. 
Draw forth the monſters of th' abyſs profound, 
Or fetch th” aerial eagle to the ground. EH e 
2. To derive; to draw. 1 
1 On, you nobleſt Engliſh, N 
Whoſe blood is fetch? from fathers of war-prect. . 
3. To ſtrike at a diitance, | 
The conditions of weapons, and their improrcmen e 
the fetchingafaroff; for that outruns the danger, as 
| Bacon L. 
4. Lo bring to any ſtate by ſome powerful operation. 
In finells we lee their great and ſudden effect m 
men again, when they fwoon. Bacon Natura! H 
At Rome any of thoſe arts immediately thrives, d“ 
encouragement of che prince, as may be fetchodup mn 
fection in ten or a dozen years, which is the wors 0 +. -- 
or two in other countrics. . All ier dr 1:6 
5. To draw within any confinement or probib mon. 
Generally terms may ſuthcicatly convey tothe p 
our intentions are, and yet not Fetch us within the 00m wt 
the ordinance, SEND Sauder! 
6. To produce by ſome kind of force: 3 
Theſe ways, it there were any ſecret excellence A 
them, would etch it out, and give it fair opportung e 
yance itſelf by. | Milton an ditt 
An human ſoul without education 181 marble N 
quarry, which ſhews none of its beautics 't.): ve el 3 
poliſher fetcbes out the colours. Alan, Spier 
7. To perform any excurſ ion. 
> "Il Fetch a turn about the garden, p!'yi"s 


i 


* 


—— 


The pangs of barr'd affections; though tür kur 
Hath charg'd you thould not ſpeak together. 15 
When evening grey doth riſe, I 7 my cand. 
Over the mount, and all this hollow grourd.- ES 
Jo come to that place they muſt fetch a compa's i 
on the right-hand through a forelt. Hals! 
8. To perform with ſuddenneſs or violence. 
| Note a wild and wanton herd. 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts»  . Ml 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neigte 
| 7 1 
The fox fetched a hundred and u hundred ef fg, 
cieus cluſter of grapes. ry” 
Falk to her of an unfortunate voung Jad "4168 
beauty by the ſmall-pox, ſhe ferch#5 a decp ll. 
9. To reach; to arrive at; to come to. alt 
Mean time flew our ſhips, and ſtraight v4, 
The ſyrens iſle ; a ſpleenſeſs wind io res ( gan. 
Her wings to waft us, and ſo urg d our k&- 
It needs not thy beliet, 
It earth, induſtrious of herſelf, fetch day 
Travelling Eaſt; and with her part 3*© we h 
From the ſun's beam, meet night; her ots. Tot, e 
Still luminous by his ray. Milton Parade WT. 
The hare laid himſelf down, and took à BP) g 
I can fetch up the tortoiſe when I pleaie. 5 
ro. To obtain as its price. 1 il ten 
During ſuch a ſtate, ſilver in the com * 7 149 


* 


— — 


WV” 


a 
1 1 


with ſpeed. Not in ule, 


| much as the ſilver in bullion. 3 | 
To FETCH. v. a. To move with a quick 15% Ls 


1 


or un 
cent 
N 
WI 
WW 


ach 
„ 


Canes. 


wy 


FETIDNESS: 
FETL: CK. Ms 7. Lee! poop dF 


* 


F RV 


Like a ſhifted wind unto à fail, 
1 


je courſe of thonthts to fetch ab out. Oh 28000 
Tt makes the cot ten 12 | 974 f OL | | 
U » 5 * 
FETCi 8 [{rom the vc, 43 Atiata; enn Wt 14.1 LANNY 1 thing 
mn. ctly pertormeds . y W: nien ONC LS; ce 115 intended 
18 3 4 + 
gi 4 31 REL ts done; ati waz 10: A? 11 tice, 
18 0 oy X 
Ahn en! 105 US INCH i bour 18 C ay 10 c, 
42 , * 1 
His CUM Verone,% che QC 1 dum behind: 
11 Zis te Halter, to got what he 5 . 
1 * i 4 " 91 1 PE 4 7 51 
FH : HTS Cue Sten, wy 11 tor che 4 = Ti. Hub, 
1 "x 33 
4+ 18 « 444. GL I cs 
. Yo! 17 11 Y —— — — i. 111 uillies on Uni ic ns, 
rere a 11 Lake!) 
. Th I 7 1 las. af „ ) 
As Wels & 1X 11 A 44h Ws loi d i Li. VC King. Shai . 
But Sickophel, as falko NICKS 
4 4 f 
+ * LY L v [1 "4 
As 10724 FIVE 1 in 188 | . 
deu eich caic about LO cver-relch ä 
18 * . » N 4 ic | 7 I ſ * 40 
Ta und 41V conte! rr WEnn FEICHP. Hiudibras, p. 11. 
*. "on! this we che ann al tile LICK je hath bad lie. 
Sl; ett. 
The fox nad ae int, L'EHHalige, Fable 42+ 
N - % gre vii* 3» ,,7 924 1 4 
$1411] gil 0 ILI&4 HEE CO . 18 (TiC, : 
Thou n 1WWOLDBUVICS, ces, aid watches, 
© Ott „thou ech ea 
5 . Se; 83 
1 at Alas 18 cc Di Li} — 1 * t 07. 


ele. ] Onethat fetches any thing. 
Jettde, French. Stinbing 
A147 1 ofient: Ve, 


Fc Tci R Las a}. Ct, 
FET 5 44 LIONS, Laim; 


jane Wing a UNC rogz, 
Mc. 0 pal actiens arc ot anodicus imeli; for they ſmell 
een men y. Bacon 5 dee it;5,:07y. 
[1 tac wt levere orders of the chu „Ot Rome; there WHO 


@ pr tact'te abianencæ, tec) arten. . eren neterustatlous. arbuth, 


Plague, fierccit Cl: d Nemeits dome, 
Delcens ls rom Lino; W's. poien'd woods, 
From ttitied Cairo's nl an d /e fichis. 730 inſon, 
. J. {rom et mY 4 he quality of ſtinbing. 

: BCA tütt or hau as ty; 3 As the 
Bau LIN; ut gros hc the pale - encgt many 
hes; HOLES of a low ze Rave iCarce any lunch tuft, | 

torrier's Dif. 


111. ie — 


g Pie! . unde a 1 

Falle deep in gore, and with l d rage 
Yers aut their LING { heels at their de ad makers. 

\W lute d Vere lie * 1¹⁰ 5K. ot his rect 
And on his ont nov ſtor he . 

re To. 1. /. ¶ſerlor, Latin. | A kinks 
oli nure time. 

The jet may difcover itſelt by went and humonry, Brow. 


Sh; AR, 
bctol: 5 
Dr yd. Virg. 277. 


cn 5 re ng and 


VW ne: L. YL in nOptomns Are Atte culed With Q 74 Cr Ol any kind, 
ſuch a ente wal be cured by acetcent turitiances, und none 
better tian hes o be ot ou Dit. 


FE! 4 T. R. 2. "mY It TI US mmo N49 U! fed 1 In the l * Tur; al felt, 4 


Ts Mi eats PECTIN: 7 OG SO J. Chains tor the touts Chains ! oy 


4 


W 410 W ati it 18 11! teri]: 
Doctrine unte 1oois Is aa her ON the 1 and like ma- 
12 cles C be nf ht han d. 28 ic , * 1. 19. 
Drawn Zatier me the: chains and forte ers Whereunto t mie 


| 3 en 4 cars tied, 1 Baus oy 0; he T. J14CITS rr pate ! All Is. 
Rat. gg pb. 


FelTiou's too ferce to be in fetter bound, 


Au. ile lies him cee nchanteit ground. Dryden. 
er ol * N 

he tete. n dub FetiCrS bou! il, 
Vouur pol nt Frey may relate, 5730 9 


Lit echt me 55 1 de 
}2UF ellen 3 11a atiur 5 Ou "IRE? Om. P44 714. lips. 


rom: the noun. 10 bind z to encltuins; 


I 


Er. 

L Ie. 

cat wor thine nor bis own ſuſtering for her, 
icklencis, ? . Sudney. | 2 

| My conicterice ! Thou art + that a. | 

More thay my ſhanks aud writs, . Cymentne i 

ier ttrovg madnets zn a fitken 8 


lo Hach. 1; 
Mat! ; 
Well Lie 4 Hf! 

_ CC! ad. Fehr CY 1115 


(Sum ach with r and agony with words, Shale. 
Din am te chule his ler vant becautc he dot th not cone 
Fe! En J 5 Ut at the ervant 15 chained: * And JENeere: 5 10 2 18 — 

Fi 
cannut mos 02 Bramputl a TAY Hobbes. 
Ac ain Wi hich 1 man to Jetter man has made; 5 CER 
B, - aphitice- impo 5 d, by tcar Obey d. Prigr. 


TolETTLE. . 4. [A cart wordt: on /ce7.] To do triting 
*.- buinets 5 tO ply the hand 5 NW itn t lab Our. 

When vour * alter is mot buly in company, come in and 
pretey nd 10-7ette about the rOOmM 5 and it he chic, 3, lay you 
ought hel ung! le bell. 8 Sa vt Diredi ius it ihe 5 gotnicl. 

Fr Tus. 1. . CFrtus, Latin. Any animal in embrio; any 
tag ver in tlie wwe mb; ; any thing unhorn 
Nor are we at 1i2tture to examine that dal atadox of Happo- 


erates, wine! ſome learned phyncians have of late revived, | 


that tne7efus refpires in the womb. Boyle. 
ub. K. J. 1 ald, CRY, Saxon. ] Qurrel; contention 


C aon; ad TTY '. 


1 Thee 
Though men would find ſuch mort. i fruds. 
In m. ang of their pablick goods. Hudibrgs, P. lil. c. 1. 
Into. Mer ages it was à conttant p9lic) v. ct France to raille 
and chit, inteſtine feds ang dilcords in the ule of Great 


An in. 
Scvthia mourns 
Orr guilty wars; and e arth's remoteſt regions 
Lie hilf um peopled by the /eãe of Rome. A. 
FEUDAL. au. | feudalis, low Lat n. ] Pertainin, 


cn, LEY witch Jay 1s are acid of a tupe riot 


ldiſan's Cato. 

to fees, te us, 

r 10 ord, 

F 

lee; 2 teu. 

„that was ue t alw ays the / eral territory of Eng- 
ing been governed by a _PLINCE Of their own, had 
laws 3 rar. Ry to the laws ct Eng and. Hale. 

Fre bar ORY, 7. J- {trem7/crfel. ) One v ho holds not in chief, 
but be 4; We conditional tel Lure from 4 1up eriour. 

The. Duke of Parma was reatonably well. tempted to be 
true to tha 
Jeu ada 2 beneficiary King of England, under the ſeignory 
In Chirk of the pope, and the protecti m of the King ot Spal ti, 

Bacon War <xith Hain. 
fr VER. u. /. [frewro, French; febris, Latin.) A diſcatt in 

hic athe by: ly is violently heated, ain x4 the puile quickene: l, 
or in winch heat and cold prevail by turns. Luis lometimes 
centinmal, tometimes intermittent. | 

Tuink'u thou the hery fever wil &0 O 

With titles blown from atiulation ? 

Wil itgive place to flexure and lov bending ? 


Shakcjþeare” Henry V. 


Duncan} 18 in his gr 8 

After life's fit, * der he ſleeps well . Shakejp. Macbeth. 
Should not a ag; rin, eee be remov'ds 
ecaule it long K. A within my blood! ? 
le had never dreamed in lis lite, tul he had the fewer he 

wg then newly rec. ered ot. 


EVER. ©. a, on a the noun. ] To put into a fever. 
The white ha: 


8 ef a lady Jever tice! 
0 IE look on Et SPARCSPEETE' 3 Amith, aid U liepatra. 
RET. u. ſ. [from fewer.) Al Sht fever; 1cbriculn. 
A lt: ght feveret, or in old d uartan ague, is not 2 ſufficient 
excule for hon-a Appearance. Ahe Parergon, 


rn . . | jebr 5 and Fucb, Lati ny, 
Fu ee the leaves are ch njugeted, and vided 
= rand N the cup of the i Ower is 14uzmoit and 
the Ru ical: the howers grow in an umbel upon th e top. ot 
als, and the rays of the flower are gens rally white: 
. ie lpecies are nine; but the firſt, called con „men teweorfear, 


Rae s Freeholder.” 


Drydeat; 


cle .. 


| 


l 
F:oDar. 1. /. K dependance; tvinething held by tenurs; a 


emerprize, by no lets pro mute chan to be made a | 


of Englaraly but 18, however, cultivated 1 in medicinal gar- 
dens Millar, 
VEVERISH. ad. [from fever.] 
I, 1oubled „th a tevers 
Fo otherclimates beaſts and birds retire, 


And few rib nature burns in her own fire. Creech. 
When ana my ial that gives tuck turns few eil, that 15, its 
juices more alkaline, the milk turns from its native genuine 


At hy; 1th »} / 


wlnlteneis to yel Hows Su 
Jen ung to a, tever. 
. * 1 


4 diio vader difabled me. 


OK "All 2 coals . 


Sah? to Pope, 


. Vue. «Hg; mconkant; now hot, now cold. 
e tols and turn about our 7eVertyn wills 
„. n A OUT Cale mull come by TING itill; 
For all ne byppinets mankind en gan 
Is 110 itt pied Alutre „but in eld IiC »I31 * in. "Dry 4. Li.. Limp. 


+. Hot; burning, 
£\ iy © * * p % S I. 8 tl; 
& A 4 LI 3 \V I oOu1 Gi avs 110 
1 ts the mon 0 


Lc err 


lun had ſeen our woes, 
hel un me ell. mt re; ) 
s more nelly rote, 
Aud fartlter trom the ehe i North retire. Dryden. 


S. 1. J. | from iter. ] A flight dilorder of 


, 
x - +: x vp 121 6 g 
2 L iv 4 2 


A8. 11 c. ar 


the teviiith kink; 
FEVEROUS., a.. Hehe French, from fever. 
1. Lrouvied wich a fever or Ague. 
Thou mad'it thine enemies make, as if the work 
VUere JOVergus, and did tremble. Shakcfps COric!anzus. 
- Having ine nature e 1a fever. 
All 770 rous kinds, 
Co nvuthons, epi Plies, fierce catarrhs. 
„Having tendency 10 produce fevers. | 
It hach ag 8 noted! by the ancients, that ſouthern winds, 


Mitt. Par. Loft. 


of the Vear ; but WIN rain, not. Baca 5 Nat? ur al Hiſtory. 
F E'VERT:.< es {trom ever.] Diſcated with'a fever. 
O Kome, thy head NE. 
Is drown'd in ilvep, and ati thy body few'ry., B. Fohnſon, 
FEUILL L CE. u. fe U. rench.] A bunch or row of Kuvcs. 


vou way ed termine whether YOu WOu Id have it 0 large, or 

reduced” to make room for fem: Mage or laurcl round the: Oval. 

Jer T' 10. Pope. 

FE” 2 ILLEMOR . 1. © > IFr nc! 3. The colout ot at. ade leat, 
Corrupted Community to FH“. 


kennel, 
FEW: 27. [reo, peopy, Saxon; %, Daniſh, 1 
1. Not many z not im @ great number. 
W-.arc Jett 19 ut e of many. 
do mue! thirl ot honour fires the blood; 
S0 many wot zul De. gre: Wy N eo be good; 
For who Would virtue | tor hertelt rea a, 
Or wed witiiuut the pu tion of reward ? 
On Winter was we-fezver ltorms behold, | 
0 han foul ditcalts that infect the told.  Dryden's Pirg. 
Men have fewer or more imple weas from without, ac- 
cordins.as tue obj (ects they conveatc With al Wo greater. or 
lets V. arty. : Locke. 
F bo e FeaVEr itt voun ame, vou Wound the more; 


Ter. 


Bend is: but one; but e X is a core. pet 
Party is the madnets or mas „for che gain of AH 
Ser 271 
4 . 


he imagin ation fa a poct is a thing ſo nice and delicate, 
thi it 1-43 no city matter to ind-out mages cavableot giving 
. piealure to one of the jc WW, Wis any ages h: We cone = 
to that character. Borkiey to Pepe. 
„Sometimes ellipticaſly; - not many words. 

To antwer both: allegations at once, the very lubſta nce of 
that they contum is in % but this. Locle, „ . v. § 22. 
So. having ſaid, be thus to Eve im fear: | 
Say, wom: in, what is this which thou ha a 4 ? * Milton: 
Thus Jupiter in e untolds the charge. 

The firm retolve 1 here in Jt o d! cole, Pope 5 Odyfey. 
FE'WEL. . /. [eu, French, } Combuuible matter; amutertals 


J 
for keeping fire: as firewood, coal, 


where the wood was green, and tarthett off trom any inclin: i 
| tion. unto furious: alt; M1}; in. 
greater in men, whoſe. minds are as dry feel, apt before; 
Fad Unto tumults, Acditions, andb; ous ? 
_ Others-m: ty. Sve the /ezv#7 or the me; 
But they thebre ath, that makes thellamè, int pire. Denham. 
water to b oil, 
able to dot. 
To FiWEL, w. a. {from the noun. ] To feed with tewel. 
Never, alas! the d tireadtul name, 
Tha egi the infernal flame, 
FEWNESS: u. . [from er.] 
1. Pau cliy 0 tntallncts of number, 
Thee, by :ealon of their Jexoneſs, T could not dif! incuiſh 
trom the numbers of the ret with whom they are embodied. 
| Dryden's Preface to the Hind and Panther. 
Ne Paucity of words; brevity ; conciſcncts, 


Which being 115 ghied g 


Corvley. 


25 Fey. b. g. [veghen, Dutch. ] To cleantcaditch of mud. 
Such muddy deep ditches and pits in the Held, 

1 hat all a dry Summer no water will yicld, 
By jeying and caiting that mud upon beeps, - | | 

- Conmoniities many the huſbandman reaps.”  Tuf, Heb. 

F 1b. 1. / LA cant word among children. A He; at; altchobd. 
Deitroy his fi6 or ſophiltry; in vain, 
he creature's at his dirty work again. 
J to often lie, 5 

Scarce Harvey's felt has told more fibs than J. "Pope. 
To FI. v. 1. {tromtlicnuun.] 'Tolve; to tell lycs ; to ipcak 
tallely, 


when you ib, and when you fpenk truth, v vou had beit tell it 
„ me. Arbuthnot's Hijtory of John Bull. 
FIBER. 2. J [from b.] A teller of libs. 
FIBRE. u. /. [ fibre, French; fibra, Latin. 


Now ſliding e the tl: irity plants renew, 

And fect their fibres withorev wing dew. Pape. 
2. A fibre, in phytick, is an anunal thread, of which there are 

Ciftercnt Kinds : tone are ſoft, flexible, and a little elattick; 
and theſe are either hollow, like {mall pipes, or ſpongious and 
full of little cells, as the nervous and tlthy65re5 :; others are 
moretolid, flexible, and with a ſtrong clatticity or ſpring, as 
themembranous and cartilagmous ihres: and a third fort are 
Nes and flexible, as the fibres of the bones, Now of ali thoſe 
{ome are very ſenſible, and others deſtitute of! 1114 Ente : 
10 very! nall as not to be caſily perceive- ; and ochers, on the 
cont: Wy, to big as. to be pla inly cen; and moit or tl; em, 
when examined with a microicope, appear to be compoled of 
till tmaller go Wes: theſc ihres birt conſtitute the ſubſtance of 
che bones, cartiluges, li; zaments, membranes, nerves, Veins, 
a! tries, a mut cles. And again, by the various texturcand 
different combination of ſome or al! of thoſe parts, the more 
compound orguns are framed; ſuch as the lungs, ſtoma ich, 
In er, legs, and arms, the ſum of all which make up he body. 


is the Aud, 
de tort uſed in medicine, and is found wild in many arts 


Quincy. 
My heart ſinks in me while I hear him ſpeak, 
| And every il cken'd fibre drops its hold, 
Like nature letting down the Lprings of life: 
Tue name of father awes me itill. Dryd. Spaniſh Friar, 


blowing m wel, witliout rain, GO CQUICU Je Veroms ditpoſition 


Dr; V7 . 


It a park of errour have th us lar prev alles. falling even, 


14 228 5 D. cat. | 


A known quantity of jexvely all Kindled at ce pM Caule: 
raduuaily will never be 
Bentley” S SCYMCRS.: 


Traun and truth, "tis thus, Shak. Meaf. for Meaſure. 


1. Aimalithreadoriting; the firit conſtituent parts of bodies. 


tone 


FID 


FinRit. 2. / | fbrille, French. ] A ſmall fibre or rings - 
] 


i have done 3lomer's head; and J inclofe the outtne, chat 


FEUTrERER. x. To >, 6 dogkeeper: perhaps the cleaner ot the 


Dryd. Juvenal. $ 


Hon, 


not {the * 14] thercot he f 


5285 Fpiftles. | . 


If you have any particular mark, whereby one may know | 


FICTION. nj 


The mutcles conſiſt of a number oft tibres, and each ſibts 


8 into! Intle cells. Chevne's Phil. Frin. 
F!BROUS, g. HF. Abe, French, from fibre.) Compoted of 
Seren or lt. mi na. 

Thedilterence between bodies fbrons find bodies viſcous is 
plain; tor all wout and tow, and cotton and 1itk, have a 
greeainets of motture, Bacon's Natural 1 

I taw Pettteus“ arms employ'd aronnd 

A. well-grown oak, to root it trom the ground; 

This way and that he wrench d the fibrous bands; N 

The trunk was like a ſapling in his hands. Dryden, 

Thefiorows and ſolid parts of pla: ts pals unaltered through 

the inte tines. Aiouthaot on Aliments: 
FIBUL 4: u. / Latin. ] The outer aud leger bone of the leg, 
much 1maller than We tibia : it lies on the outhde of the leg; 
and 1ts upper end, which is not to high as tne Knee, receives 
the |; Keratknob ot the upper endot chètibia into a ſnajl linus; 
Whichuit has um its inner ide. Its tower end is received into 
the tmall nnus of the tibia, and then it extends into a large 
procu's, which torms the outer ankle, Quincy. 
FICKLE. aj. [picol, Saxon. 
1. Ch mecabic; uncon! tant; irelolute; cavering; unſteady; 
mutabie; changetul;z without eady adherence, 
Remember where w eure, 


lubie to viculitude, 
He would be loth 

Us to aboliſh ; ; leſt the adverſary 

Triumph, and fay, Fickle their ate, whom God ; 

Nutt favours ! Milton's Paradiſe Lnft, b. ix, 

FiCKLENESS: .J. [from fickle ] Inconttancy z uncertainty z 
uniteudinets, 

Neither her great 3 nor his own offering for 
her, could tetter his fickleref5; but, before his marriage day, 
he had taken to wite that Baccha of whom the complained; 

Sidney, 


2. Not fixed; 


„ene of fraud, beware of f. hleneſs, 
In choice and change of 1hy dear loved dame. Fairy Q. 
1 am a foldier, and unapt to weep, 
Or to exclam on tortune's fickleneys. Shaleſp. Henry VI. 
Inſtability of temper ought to be checked, when it ditpoſes 
men to wander trom one ſcheme of government to another, 
lince tuch a ficklenes cannot but be attended with fatal con- 
lequences. Addiſon" 5 Freecholder, Ne 2 
Whet 
what me bked one day the dilliked another, Adiiſon, 
Do not now, 
Like a Young walt teful heir, mortgage the hopes 
Of godlike. maje ity on bankrupt terms, 
Torute:a ka pow'r that's e held. 
By ba trail tenure of the people's will. Southern. 
en a fig for you. 


to all that his adverſaries can by liege, force, or tamine, at- 
tempt againtt him. __  Careww's Survey of Con all. 

FrCTILE. adj. [A Zilis, Latin. ] Mouided into torm; manu- 
lactured by the potter. 

The cautc of- tragility is an imp ctency to- be extended; 
and theretore tone 15 more fragil F lan metal, and lo fietile 
"earth is more fiagil than crude Cath. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 

« { fictio, L zatin; fiction, French. ] 

1. The act off legning or inventing. | 
If the preſence of God in the mi: age, by a mere fi7ion « 
the mind, be a tutticient ground ro wor thip that image, is not 

God's real preſence i in every. creature a tar better ground to 
worſhin it? — | Stlling fleet. 

Fiction is of the eſſence of poetry, as well as of painting : 
there is a reſemblance in one of hupan bodics, thin: Zs, and 
3 wich are not real; and in the other of a true ltory 

y a fiction Dryden's Digreſnoy. 

11 tic thing feigned or invented. 
It throug? mine cars pierce any. conſolations, | 

By wile Gicourte, | WEEL TUNES, Or poets fictions 
It ouglt I ceaſe theſe hideous exclamations, | 

While that my ſoul, the, the lives in atflictions. Sidnep. 

gon, taken from the terpent, which tempted Evaii, 
. A talſchood; a | 
by I'CTIOUS. adj. Aus, L Latin,] Fictitious; i 5 y; in- 
vented, A word coined by Prior, 5 
With tancy'd rules and arbitrary laves 
Matter and motion man reftrams, 
And ſtudy'd lines and ft Z:gus circles draws, 
FICIITF 188 255 adj. [ ficttiius, Lat.) 
1. Countertcit; fualſe; not genuine. 
Draw him twictly lo, 
Th at all who view the picce way. Know 
He needs no trappings oi f12/27244s Fame, 
2. Feigned; imaginary. 
'T he human perions are as Hef ee as the airy ones; and 
but in Beauty, Pope. 


Auligs 1 


. 


Prior. 


Dryden, 


Belinda reſembles you in nothing bu 
3. Not real; not true. 

Milton, lenſible of this defect in the ſubject of his poem, 
bruught into it two characters of aſnadewy and L⁰ius na- 
ture, 1 in the perſons of fin and de -ath, by v 5 means he has 
interwoven in his fablea very beautiful alle gor. S[ectator. 

FicTI'TIOUSLY, adv. [from fieitus, | Fallely ; countcr- 
teitly 

Theſe pieces ar e ft rtitiouſl ſet down, and have no copy in 

nature. Brown's Valgar Erriurs, b. v. c. 20. 
FID. 2. /. [fi/ta, Italian. ] A pointed iron with which feamen 
untwitt their cords, inner. 
FIDDLE. u. /. [prvele, Saxon; del, Dutch; ; fidet, Germanz 
fidicula, Latin; iuil, Erle. 
1. A ſtiinged initrument of muſick; a violin, 
In trials of muſical {kill the judges did not crown the 4 


le, but the pertormer. Stilting fleet. 
Ihe adventufe ot the bear and fiddle e 
Ts lung; but breaks off in the nuddle, Huli bas. 
She tilcc a e all over, by drawing the how oeruyh 'y 
1 . of t1 rings; but could not, for hoy hy FI gs 1 
boutt yay 1110 lay Addiſen' 3 Guardian, Nv 585 


| To den E. Us 2s from tlie 
1. LES 1. 4) MPO 11 4 Ad: le. a 
Then. 55 cles being defired ata feaſt to e eee he ſaid 
he could not fid. lle, but he could make a tmalht town a great 
Baco ap £ijays. 
Others import vet nobler arts from France, 
Teac! „ kings to fiddie, and make ſennics dance. Pope 
2. To tritle; to ſturt the hands often, and do nothing, line 
fellow that plays upon a fiddle. 
A cunning fellow obſerved, that old Lewes had ſtole away 
part of the map, and ſaw bim fiddling and turning the map, 
| trying to join the two pieces together. Artuthu's 73 Full. 


5 B | Good 


noun. ] 


ID Canin by apnea > 


of an incredit e number ot little Fbr4ls bound together, and | 


In France amonglt a fck/e wavering nation. Shateſp: 
+ ik WAV 5 whole &. ily borrow'ck pride 
Dwells in the feste grace of her he iollows. Shakeſp., 
Or likett hov ering dreams, / 
The fickle pentioners of Morpheus' train, Milton. 
Iney know how fickle common lovers are 
Their oaths and vows are cautiouſly believ' 5 
For few there are but have beck once decciv” d. Dryden, 
We wm vain the fick/e ſex purſue, | N 
Who change the-conitant lover tor the new. Prior. 


er out of fickleneſs or deiign ] can't tell, I found that 


FreKLY. adv. I from. che.] Without certainty or ſtability, 


J. Italian. ] Anatol contempts lone with the fingers, Y 


Having once recovered his fortreſs, he then gives the fes | 


So allo was thi action of thoſe golden apples kept 1 u dra- 
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Good cooks cannot abide what the juſtly call fiddling work early ou | : : a 
4 rly ou . d Win- 1 : a 
where abundance of time is ſpent, 25 ietle emmy ach. a; ae TAY Fe A 1 ft) Neg 16 os el To mn ot 1 3 ate with gold, will not he R 
, x 1 5 ; l r | 947 , A any water © arat .Oxc | I. 
Fi DDLEFADDLE. n. J. [A cant word.] Trifles. | FYELDMARSHAL., n. ſ. | Held and marſbal.) Commander oi greater quantit lv N ton, except you n j 
She laid that their grandtather had a horſe thot at Edgehill, an army in the field r {en 8 b tf a % f ſl up.the fel. Bs - $04 
5 45 28 * 1 1 2 , Y % | as , Ne 8 Ari. «Cf 185 
and their uncle was at the fiege of Buda; with abundance | FI'EL DMOUSE. 2. /. ¶ field and mouſe. } A mouſe that bur- it bear the Fifteenth part of ee beiſiament, althougr 2 
of fiddlefaddle of the tame nature. Specteetor, Ne 299. | rows in banks, and makes her houſe with various apart- | | all publick taxes and levies. Gr gs 07 the Whole nation Jon 
Fj . ag. Trithng ; giving trouble, or making | ments. | | FIFTH. adj. [ pipea Saxon.) ate Bis of Mortal, co 
a buitle about nothing, | The fel lmouſe builds her garner und The ordiant of Ever the i 0 L 
"Oy: 8 f | | : er ground, Dryd. | 1. The ordinal of hve; ex > four i GL 
She was au oubleſome fiddlefaddle old woman, and fo cere- Fielulmice are apt to gnaw theirroots, and kill them in Bard | With Galli vs Har EMT to the fourth, 4 0¹ 
„ monious tnat chere was no bearing of her. Arbuth. F. Bull. Winters. | Mortimer's Huſbandry. In your. FE, + 0 1 e . tr ld FP 
Fi ee Rr | [ from fiddle.} A muſician; one that plays | FLELDOFFICER, 2. J. [ field and efficer.] An officer whole juitas 1 with'd, the boys aste ot ove, Dry boc 
upon” e fic ren 3 ; wr command in the field extends to a whole regunent: as the Mylelf the fth. : ; 1 7 tour, N and 
U gy OO pretume to intrude, | colonel, licutenant-colonel, and major. 2. All the ordinals are taken elli tically t. Lues Och, b. ix 1s 6 
| rs 8 * I to vary our blils.. Ben. Johnſon. FrELDPIECE. 7. / [ feld and piece. Small cannon uſed in expreſs: a fifth, a H part; Kh TIP ve: dur part Which tie, 4 Re 
ero put the fiddlers to death, for bein more iki}tu} in batties, but not in heges. 'The pabuck thail 0h "Bc? to Ex EG part. | ſto 
dhe Tae N Nas. Ps Taylor s Rule of «.iving Holy. | The baſla planting his feldhieces upon the hills on the | for ever. BY ESO een Ws nul inch ed | 
ry he N us als lth | North-ſide, did from thence grievoully annoy the defendants. FIFTHL Y. adv. [from jth.) In the fifth plac Fer 3. #1 
Tober lite 4 10 = 85 | | | | | Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. Fijthly, living creatures have A OLIN ow 
wn ere reared like Jo in Dory, 3 FiE xD. u. /. [piend, piond, Saxon, a toe. ] | plants, 1 Nee e exact figure thin 
| BP c 1 a | Dryden. | 1. An enemy; the great enemy of mankind; ſatan; the devil. FTI ETH. adj. Irirreogepa, 8. 5 5 Ne 50. 4 Fr. 
. miſs de ights in her ſpinnet, = Tom is followed by the foul fend. Shakeſp. King Lear. If this medium be An e pr. LT heorunal of tt“ TY 
£2 A. fiddler may u toitune get. | Swift. | 2. Any interhal being. -  ſurtace, and rarer there tan 5 1 N x Sn s body than art an 
Fi e Ko n. J. | fiddle and flick. ] The bow and hair | What now, had I a body again, I could, _ | trom 1ts body ind rarer th re tl - Ed Part of an inch mul 
which a nddler draws over the icings of a fiddle. Coming trom hell; what fiends would wiſh ſhould be inch trom its] Sr hou phage l a Fa the £/rieth Part ot . ot pe 
His orifly beard was long and thick, - © A Ta Wo ; * | h trom its body, and rarer there than at tue orb fg ; 
is gray as long and thick, N 758 nd Hannibal could not have wiſh'd to fre. Ben. Jochen. I tee no reals ky the incrcaſe of „ils ord ot Saturr eve! 
With Wwiuch he {trung hisfvUeHticł. Hudibras, p. i. The hell-hounds, as ungorg'd with fleſh and blood . n why the mcicate of denfity thou ſtop aur Fav 
„ be of 9 Fs * . > , . 224 : f f ? by 4 « 5 e. , 2 : N aby 44% 
be hore we 6 [ fedate and /iring.] The itring of a Purlue their prey, and ſesk their wonted food; Frey. adj. [ piprig, Saxon. ] Five tens Newton's O cle 1. Dc 
fidalcz yr” rkg makes the noiſe. . | 5 The fiend remounts his courſer. Dryden's Theo. and Hon. "> A wither d hermit, five ie wi Wk 8 N 
| AH. 4785 moiltened with water, will fink a note in a = O woman! woman! when to Il thy mind f 4 Night thake oft fil 1 ki OE h; 8 9 82 worn, mo. 
- Iittieume, and contequently mult be relaxed or lengthened | Ts bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend. Pope's Odyſſey. |} eee ra Cohen oj. ee ar 
Ene lixteenth. | Arbuthnot on Air. | FIERCE. adj. ier, French; ſerox 5 7 R Jeane ordained Captains over thouſands, hundreds." In 
8 pars 2 1 3 *, - een 8 ＋ * 2 9 9 - 3 "0X its anc tens. 5 15 Ve. 2. 
| 2 uy 5 n Latin; fidelzte, French. ] . Saviges cavenuus,; caſily enraged. 60s, «"-'The breadth of the ark ſhall be /t ub I Mac. 1 ity It 
e FLQNERY wren. | by 0 | Thou hunteſt me as a fierce lion. 1 ebte vr : i/ty cubils. Cen. vi. n 
5 La . . > F 4 bs P Uthe 4c , 3 FTE. tte dP POE: ; 11. VI : on 
I = FO by her publick reading of the book of God, | 2. Vehement in rage; eager of mitchief. | . ter, en cee ene c e ore but ot one 0 Frob! 
Na uten 1 now a pang required ; Deſtruẽtion enters in the treacherous wood, hcations, roger u eh ien ligni. 1. Ke} 
2. Faithful adher 3 . 819. And vengeful llaughter,gferce for human blood. Pope. FIG. . .. | ficus, Latin Ago, Spaniſh ; " ke, 1 
— They viſtake credulity or 1 telity | . G7. EN Sign fierce; t 2 untelenting die. Pope. 1. A trec that bears ti2s Jo, Spaniſh; figue, 6 rench.] appo 
3 33 word. e 3 : With that the god, whole earthquakes rock the ground, The characters a 75 th 3 5 m. 
| Jo Hos 5 N (rk e e nimbly ande. Fierce to Phceacia croſt the vaſt profound. Pope's Odilſey. in the middle of i paths it 28 hare always indy, Wig 
0 8 p regularly. t iniplies in Scotland agitation. | 3. Violent; outrageous. | 5 7 5 and female in the 5 e | of the leat, and are nate tons 
3 8 ee ee 3 k _ to tun VP trouble in; 1 Curſed be their anger, for it was fierce 3 and their wrath, | towards the crown of the fie i 4 male flowers are fitiarc 1. C2 
oe WY 1585 805 Se, anc make a rout, I for it was cruel. | Cen. xlix. 7. | near the ſtalk, are ſucceede ib fr nl the ente groviry we 
L Wu on d 0 ee 5 8 e 4. Paſſionate; angry; furious. 5 -- "+ truitis; for the mott 456 r Heyy 14 obig the int Tg 
To Mare, ee Aitkur bee 0 found. Sabi . his. fierce abridgement oval hape, is Beſhy nd of a { was taſte e OT ora ned 
e Ay Hrs wor MY N Th Se and wift.h  Hathtoit circumitantial branches, which | 1 Full dd cen a fig's OUTER ae Ser. © 1; +,» r. 570 
* 815 4 9. [fs rs raging, onfident; un loubting. Diſtinction ſhould be rich in. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | And thoot a ary ere t the lle 5 w_ 
Faith 13 cordial, an luch as God will accept of, when it A. man brings his mind to be poſitive and fierce tor poli- ET Or bs d = pena 0 Hofe. Odiſ, 1. 
- afferds fiducialreliance on the promiſes, and obediential ſub- | tions whoſe evidence he has never examined. "ds + is : ge oy rough the maze, Iv ina e 
: 7 to the 3 REG Hammond s Pract. Catech. ] 5, Strong; torcible. Bs | Z 2. A luſcious . * OS 1 i « T homon's Sumer ny 
k © 1 F 7 : p 3 5 : : : : | . 2 r . : b ; : . 0 . . le "4 / TY — ra | *444C'4 # 1 
7 555 5 Ms eee 8 | 1 1 5 my trough ſo greats are driven of fierce winds; yet It maketh figs better, N ginneth! ae 
5 M Hans 3 are they turned about with a very ſmall helm. Jam. Iii. 4. forth leaves, h: Yds rg een chan 
. _ ip e Per eee works. [FTERCELNY. adv, [trom fierce.) Violently; Euros, wy Oh Figs args dent Hens IP 57 2 on; Bacon's Natural Hire, 8a 
«tl g bo Th * ru bis 1 of the fiduciary, that faith Battle join'd, and both ſides fiercely tought. Shakeſp. | To F1G, wv a. ( Sce F 100. ot acrimony. Arbulhut cu Hit. and v 
ics ng a Log dry mae 0 75 png excludes good The defendants, fiercely aflailed by their enemies before, | 1. Toinſultwith fico's or ce: 30 SO TR RR en Fi cur 
Finv'crk arr 7 4 uting any thing toward lit. Hammond. be beaten with the great ordnance behind, were grievoully | y When Pittol lies, do thts. df wy of the fingers, tenie 
be ihe . 3 difſtreſſed. 'Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. | Kere ene, nam Ao eee for nf up RT; Lace 
3 3 3 undoubting; untouched with doubt. The air, if very cold, irritateth the ate, 4 maketh it 2. To pot 50h hr - _ Shakepeare's Hen lx. Tt 
2 = ait, which is required of us, is then perfect, when] burn more fiercely, as fire ſcorcheth in froſty weather, and“ Away to the 0 5 1 Seeg . fa head. Low cat. hit 
10 e e Fay us a fiduciary allent to whatever the Goſpel | fo furthereth the conſumption.  Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | another ſtor the goes, and figs her in the crown with 15 
: = 33 Th Wake's Preparation for Death. | FI Sort ab 1. J. [from fierce. ]. | „6 7 1 : LU Efrar:, ters 
, OY Oe 5 5 1. Ferocity; ſavageneſs | 5 gende h FEA | 1 at 
Elaiana can rely no where upon mere love and fiduciary | 'Fl A > opt | POTIONS ; 8 A figapfle hath no core or kernel, in theſe reſembli le 
5p f | | ne Ihe ſame defect of heat which gives a fierceneſ5 to our na fig, and differing f. 1el, in theſe reſembling a bende 
: ; "SD VLA: er N a 1 Aa- and dite fr r: 8 6 „ d 5 
* e eee at her own home, where ſhe is exemplarily tures, may contribute to that 3 hneſs fi f now eee Fi- 3 : p my om orher apples. Mortimer s Huſbands, malt 
opal to herſe fin ahigh exact obedience. Hoavel's Voc. Foreſt. Eo: ue» Bangft's Leiter to the Lord High Treaſurer eee Fh wee: plant. It is ſucculent, and has the FAU 
8 hay ute eg Io. A tee; a manor a poſleſſion | 2, Eagerneſs for blood; fury. © e houtcleck : the leaves grow oppolite by pairs, 1 Loe 
"NEIS, enure ot a luperiour. tf. I Suddenly there came out of a wood a m us li it [ ES FI Mill, Flo 
| 3 N re C: | wood a monſtrous lion, with | To FIGHT. v. u. preter. Inlay, | 
For ace renin pier Si tr 2 d her ſway , e ſhe-bear not far from him, of little leſs fiercenefs. Sidney. Saxon. e e ught ren. pall. g. [reokrar, ws 
P adoining lay, . 3. Quickneſs to attack; keenneſs in anger and relentment. _ ST nd in battle: 1 DD LID dex 
A plenteous province and alluring prey; | The Greeks are tron and ſkilful to their ſtreng ee yarns es battle; to war 3 to make war; to battle; tg [eaves 
A chamber of dependencies was tram'd, I Deieree to their (kill * a ee 5 SPE contend in arms. It is uſed bath of armics and finite cots; biet 
And the whole fle d a} le claümd. Died. 4. Vi o their (kill, and to their fiercereſs valiant. Shak. | batants. . . gle com 
h ole e, in right of poetry, e claim d. Dryd. 4. Violence; outrageous paſſion. n. 8 RW „ Me 
Sy As they were honoured by great privileges, to their lands © His pride and brut: : To Eko, - | Ing Henry, be thy title right or wrong, ter, fo 
h e , Jr. . — Uh | pride and brutal fierceneſs I abhor | Lord Clifford a 1 
N were in the nature of fen, or which the pofleſlors were 5 But ſcorn your mean ſaſpicions of _ 5 We 8 Fi 8 fer ee to fight In thy defence. Shakeſpeare, WA 
x obliged to do Ng lervice at lea. Arbuthnot on Coins. | FIERIFA'CIAS, {In law.] A judicial writ that lies at all 1 In e eee Tr e = 110 
1 _— [Fe as kae fer. / eld, 3 veld, Dutch.] | times within the year and day, for him that has recoveredin | Ihe common Gin is 175 7 e 3 b 
1. Gr 0 abited; not built on. 95 an action of debt or d h ift 8 W tion is, if we mult now ſurrender Spain or be 
| Love wits, and be hy hve... 3 lebt or damages, to the ſheriff, ro command | what have we been fighting for all thi: ile? * M67 Sha 
. 3 3 I him to levy the debt, or the damages of his goods, againſt | ready: we ha Se tor all this while? The antoeris 5 
Sn we will all the pleafure prove, | 55 whom the recovery —_ ee e Ses 8 | ds, 6520 - e My con 3 feghring for the ruin of the publickin- He 
3 vallies, dale and field, Eos FrERINESS. 2./. {trom fiery. ] e e TEL Por h a e eee de of a private. Sarl. ing in 
0 nd all the craggy mountains yield, | Raleigh. 1. Hot qualities; heat; acrimony | oo T. ee cclerate nations tought, and kings were flaw, 3. Pcric 
ny the civil law the corpſe of perſons deceaſed were bu- The alhes, by their has: ther wie: and their & $ Troy was o'erthrown, and a whole empire fell. PHH. mean 
tried out of the city in the fields, Aliße's Parergon belong io ch , OY 0 e * ferineſs, and their at x0 2. To combat; to duel; to contend in ſingle fight : p 
2. 8 ah re : 55 ky i :+ 1: Hoke of tinper; antolefinatantour.” | Ole. One ſhall unde: take tofight againſt another. 2 EA,. xii, Ere 
ſmut, where it is more than in incloſed lands. lortimer. | temper, affect alwa me or pers 2 2 | Ave mot diminutive of birds, will fight, | Lw 
3. Cultivated tra& of ground. „ ran „ appear ſober and ſedate. Addiſon.. he young ones in her neſt, againit the owl. Slab. Mach, very 
7 PR AH H 50 wa ht the ſwain 1 Confiſting of fire. by 5 . 1 75 a 5 caſe. . ag 
In Pharian fields to ſow the golden grain. Pope's Statius.. f FFT | ichard, that robb'd the lion of his heart, at firit 
4. The open country: ppolel is a 4 | 8 ee had Phoebus in the gloomy Eaſt |. And fovght the holy wars in Paleſti ; | & Dan 
Since h nally ent * 5 | | Yetharnefled his fiery footed team, - 3 Ry this brave du ne, 3 | 
is majeſty went into the field, [de rear'd above the earth his flaming creſt, : * e duke came early to his grave, Sate, Rs, 
f J have ſeen her riſe from her bed. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth 7 | : r back __ Greatly untortunate, he fights tl | Th 
. peare's Macbeth, | When the laſt deadly ſmoak aloft did ſteam. Fai FR | 
5 The ground of battle. 25 . | OO ee 40 5 id ſteam. Fairy Queen. 75 honour, virtue, liberty, and Rome. A Can, Im 
| Fe. | ; i N * er 8 PS . . Re : . : FEEDS s F —_ | 
AW is 6 3 though Geo te be lo, We die Loft b.i 4: 8 thine enemy in a fiery gulph OP ; 2 | To NE before the perion oppoſed. 5 Oh 
2 At Sr aradi}e L 9.1. 2 han flatter IT * 3 3 N 8 © f 55 - ©, T : 4 i) 
When a man is in the field, a moderate (kill in Sir 5 „ him in a Dover. Shakeſpeare's Co. iolanus. © The hot and cold, the dry and humid fight. Sari: knigh 
oor 1 him to the {word of his enemy than ſecures him Hlath thy fiery heart ſo parcht thy entrails f 1 "Himſelf al e ee ee 1. 
. ; ; . That not a tear can f on e e U CD elf alone, an equal match he boaits ot 
. Fa 3 a campaign; the action of an army while it keeps | 3. Vehement; „„ e oe Front Wy wr . hots, Dri wy 
..: ©" Ne neld. ; 3 5 5 a N er- et obs ; ; ; To i: 0 "OIT : Fi 
TE: * 3 2 3 . Then, ſiery expedition be my win ä | | Batt +1 rom the verb. | 8 Lek 
| | Lou maintain ſeveral factions; 5 Jove's Mercur 4h 8 F 1. Battle, = | Mixir 
And whillt a field ſhould be diſpatch'd and fought, 5 e 1 c en Sys ors king. Shak. Rich. III. 2. Combat; duel. 8 e hb EE. a Mz 
| | You are diſputing of your generals. Shak 1b each 5 che flery Ro e | . 1 Herilus in ſingle fight I flew, _ | befor, 
7. A wide expanſe. | 8 8 8 r iz 1 5 rom the world, | Whom with three lives Feronia did endue; Late 
N | | The god aclearer ſpace for heav'n deſign'd; „ Fenn es queſt, and to win renown | | 7 And thrice I tent him to the Stygian ſhore ; = 
1 Where fields of light and liquid ether flow, : J Paſonate ag 2 of danger and of death. Shak. K. John. | Pill the laſt ebbing ſoul return'd no more. Dryder's£t, Tb. 
4 Purg' d trom the pond'rous dregs of earth below. Dry TR 2s: Won fines. ram eaſily provoked, 3. Something to ſcreen the combatants in hips. Fo ons ot the 
f Ak of vonder argent. fields above, eee < fiery 3 of the duke; | FYGUHTER. x. /. [from fgbt.] Warriour; dueclliſt. it Ing 
o Why Jove's ſatellites are leſs than Joy FE oveable, and fixt he is | | 9 Il will return again into th 6 Ch ondu3 Kepr 
| | | e. Eſay on Man. In his own courſe 8 : un again into the houte, and deſire foine co p 
\] $. Space; compaſs; extent. F 4. Unreens fc e. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. of the lady: I am no fighter, Shakeſp, Tacelſit Nigtt int 
4 Ihe ill-natured man gives himſelf a large field to expatiate © Then, as If * zich 8 - O, *t1s the coldeſt youth upon a charge gde I 
| in: heexpoſes tailings in human nature. Addiſon's Spectator. Mounted u, neg h 9, : 7 great Bolingbroke, | ; The mott deliberate fighter ! Penn s All for Loet, aut) 
| I thould enter upon afeid too wide, and too much beaten, Which his . zr 5 10 fiery ſterd, Fs Fraurix g. farticipial adj. [from fight. ] | 1 
| if I thould diſplay all the advantages of peace. Smalridge. With enen ria, ider ſeem'd to Know, 5 1. Qzpnhed for war; fit for battle. | Nin 
i Who can this field of miracles ſurvey, _ enen ately pace kept on his courſe. Shakefþ. | n hoſt of fighting men went out to war b bands. 2 050. An 
| | And not with Galen all in rapture {ay, ; Thi ay, Bog is an Nr Grecian towns he flew; 2. Occupied by war; being the ſcene of r. 228 5 Arg 
p Behold a God, adore him and obey. Blackmore's Creat. | 6. Heated bo 505 s wretch four fiery eourſers drew, Dryden. In fighting fields, as far the tpear I throw Th 
9. 1 he ground or blank ſpace on which figures are drawn. The ſword which is mad d | : As flies the arrow from the well-drawn bow. Pope's 04. mide 
Let the fic or ground of the picture be clean, light, and | ſon of the eee e : 5 oh nor 5 FIGMENT. 2. /. | figmentum, Latin.] An invention; 4, 2 
well united with colour. Dryden Dufreſns 10 : uch it hath, but alto burn by | tion; the idea feigned 
10. {In heraldry.) The ſurface of a ſhield. freſnoy | ns of 2 2 e it hath from fire. Hooker, b. v. Upon the like grounds was raiſed the fie of Briare%% Thi 
Frl. o Lr 255 Mom £24] Being in field of battle. Kd EE ee 8 7 whirring pheaſant ſprings, wy dwelling in a city called Hecatonchiria, the fancies ct the 
ow, Mars, I pr'viher, make us quick in work; — | 1 N imphant wings 1 thole times aſſigned hi 2 g u. 4 
80 d with e {words ay arch from 3 od 1 wo eels ep 52 e e. ID Ihe moſt Co paftzges, prob ab le Ls 25 tobe Wa: 
O Heip Our ſelden friends. Shakeſpeare's 1 F ü 5 an 14 eats the ground. Pope. hardly credible; it carried 7 ran genen Nets : 
0 3 e | FIE. . /. arr Uble; rried rather an appearance ot. 50, 1 
99 ee ue r. . Lela 3 bajil.} A plant with a labiated i 5T „ A pipe blown to the drum; mi- "ny invention, in thoſe that handed op the memo!) ct, Fa 
owe 0 nitmg C One vat wh I l « is * 2 5 8 . than of tr 1 , 1 D bj $ | 
roundith, and generally ſplit in 3 2p Ahe 3 — — woe oy troops, and the big war | Fre ö 18 200 heck. T bin. e yn ky 
lip, is divided into three ſegments : theft ir car wt hi at make ambition virtue! oh farewell! 'GL er Aa, * | Is 52 The 1 
8 . ments: thele flowers are dil "Mow zh: 11 Fra uLAT E. adj. | tro lade of pot n 
i whorics round the ſtalks, and are ſucceeded by 7 | 85 e lpirit irrige an ed 208 the thrill trump, clay. J. [from figulus, Latin.) Made off on N 
eds. = -ſtirring drum, th' ear-piercing fife. Shake FI GURABLE . - "2h : le of bein e 
o b . — 8 2 0 9 . ad . fi ble o w 5 1 . 
FYELDBED. 2. / Held and bed.) A bed Millar Thus the gay victim, with freſh garlands crown'd 5 brough 7 [from figur o, Latin. ] Cap" lead d ben. of 
r ] ed contrived to be {et Pleas'd : Sr ec, , brought to certain form, and retained in it. Ihus 
up eatily in the fiele 3 | | This with the facred fife's enlivening found, | figuradble, but not kind: : Us fig 
Romeo, good- night; I'll to my trucklebed, Frere rough gazing crowds in ſolemn ſtate proceeds. Phillips. The differences of im reſſible and not im reſſible, fa. A 
This fieldbed is too cold for mie to ſlcep. Shakeſpeare 1 3 adj. [ xypgeyne, Saxon. ] Five and ten. rable and not figurable auinbl * ſeiſſible are plebe a I 
FELD FAR E. 7./, [eld and pa 8 . . - ave dreamed and flept above ſome fifteen vea d f : e and notice rg F.-y 
ied | F3nan, to wander in the fields.]] more. Shak > „ notions. | Bacon's Natural jj) ya. 
* 3 8 FI'FTEENTH. adj. [51 _ pears s T, 23 of the Shrew, | FIGURABILITY. z. ſ. {from figurable.] The qual? A ende 
inter birds, 2s 0 | Zach: 0 8 2 1e. Mew 
er birds, as WOOKCOEKS and fieid/ares, if they come teen; the fifth * 3 axon, ] e ordinal of fit ing capable of a certain and ſtable form. J 67 


FI'GURAL, adj. {from AHgure.] I. Repreſert® 
| 1. Reprelenn“ 


FIG 


y delineation. 


Repreſented b 

ncongruitie : | 
; — r-iernblances of teveral regions. 
guru 1S+> 


1. 


2.4 
1 ed, and are either ineary, tuperticualy or luliu, Harris. 
onder oy car 85 
varrk, Ad. | Jigur als, Laun. ] 

18 \ certain and determinate tom. . 

1. p! nts are all figarce and determinate, which manimate 
h re not; tor love how far the ipirit 15 able to tpread 
ga ? * * | — * 1 + * . * * & . *> o 1 
and continue idlelt, to tar goeth the ſhape or figure, and then 
js dete mined. 8 =, Eo CET 
bling any ching of a determinate form: as, figurate 

143+ a N a M 12 8 

_ N r > * 8 >» o 75 * > * 2 1 1 
tones retaining rhe torms of tells in witch HEY were tori 
cd by th. deluge. : 
EIGURATE COnnterporrt. | | 

(ale is u nuxturc ot dulcords along with te concords. 


concerned, as well, though net to much, as concords; 
u 7 : 
and may We 
ullck, in Veg ara | ar x age" X 
of inks, hgmwl es, IV NCUPEs, ULVE; ities of mealures,and what- 
5 elle 15 capable of adorning the compohuon-. Harris. 
fabia Tlox. 1. J. \ gural,, Latin. ] 
Determination {0 u certain fim. 8 ; 2 
" Neicher doth the wind, as tar as it carricth a voice, with 
motion thereot contound any ot the delicate and articulate 
-arations ot the air in variety ot words. Bacon q Nat. Hiſt. 
5 - C 5 ; 


by 1. Ihe actol giving à certam torm. : 9 
ty It motion be im à certun order, there tolloweth viv tca- | 
$o ton and figuraton in leing crcatutes perfect. Bacon. 
5 FiguRATiVE. adj. ( figuratij-we, F r. trom figura, Latin.) 
3 1. Repreſenting ſomechung elle; typical; repretentative, = 
* This, taey will y, Was g arte, and terved by God 8 
. appointment but tor a time, to ihadow our the true everlait- 
2 glory of a more dune jauctity; whereinto Chritt being 
255 bug nee entered, it teemeth that all thete curious exorna— 
; tions ſhould rather ceaſe. . Hooxer, b. v. § 15; 
8 1 Changed by ractotical figures from the primicive meanings 
15 at icral. 1 1 
"> How often have we been railed at foi undei tanding words 
I in 3 £oratiV'e lenſe, which can not be literally underttood 
= wittoutoverthrowwg the plaineſt evidence of tenie and rea- 
My 100 2 Stilling fleet's Def. M Dyc. on Rom. Idol. 
. This is a figurative expretiion, where the words are uſed | 
bY. ina different icnle from what they Sal in their firſt ordi- 
nerv intention. | gc, Sermon xiv. | 
880 \ Full of figures; full of thetorical exornations; tull of 
; changes from tue original lente. ; ; 
408 Sublime ſubjects ought to be adorned with the ſublimeſt 
9 and wich the molt figurative expretiions. Dryd. Juv. Pref. 
=o: F;GURATLIVELY. adj. [ irom Jiguraitve. ] By a figure; in a 
very nale dhiferent from that winch words originally imply; not 
1 literally; | | 2 8 5 
I The cuflorn of the apoſtle is figuratively to transfer to | 
| 95 huntelt, in the nrit perſon, what belongs to others. Hammond. 
wy Tue words are different, but the tenle is ſtill the fame; for 
A5 thercinare fig. ratidely intended Uziah and Ezechias. Brown, 
5 Satire is 4 Kind of poetry in which human vices are repre- 
* benced, partly dramatically, partly imply ; but, for the 
8 molt pats firurati D and occultly. DHA Fav. Decdic. 
FR FIGURE. u. J | gu7 a, . . 
pairs, . Thetorm of any thing as terminated by the outline. 1 
lillar, Flowers have att exquilite rgures, and the Hower numbers | 
FONG x2 ceny nve aud tour; as in primroles, briar-roſes, hn le 
EE mulkroſes, ſin gle pinks and gilliflowers, &c, which have hve 
Jt Þires; lilles, Lower-de-luccs, borage, buglafs, &c. which 
2, dars tour leaves. Bacon Natural Hijtory. 
j Men nul green clay that is ſoft as long as it is in the wa- 
ter ſo that one may print on it all kind of figures, and give it 
haar. wiat ſhape one pleaſe s. Boyle. | 
15 biures are properly modifications of bodies; for pure ſpuce 
1 is not any where terminated, nor can be: whether there be 
Span, or be not body in it, it is unitormly continued. Locke. 
$A , Snape; form; ſemblancde. os 
TRI | Hr hath borne himſelf beyond the promiſe of his age, do- 
Fut ing in the figure of a lamb the feats ot a lion. Shake/peare. 
e z. Prion; external form; appearance gracetul or inciegant, 
Ss weng or grand. „ | | 
f Tae blue German ſhall the Tigris drink, 
. Ere I, forſaking gratitude and truth, , 
Furget the figure of that godlike youth. Dryden's Virgil. 
WAS charmed with the gracefulneſs of his fgure and de? 
. Mach, wery, as well as with his diſcourſes. Addiſon's & peftator. 
4 good figure, or perſon, in man or woman, gives credit 
dur ght io the choice of either. Clariſſa. 
þ Ditinguiſhed appearance; eminence; remarkable character. 
Shave), Waile tortune favour'd, while his arms ſupport 
e Toe cauſe, and rul'd the counſels of the court, 
17 C45. made tome figure there; nor was my name 


Obſcure, nor 1 without my ſhare of tame. Dryden's &Æn. 
, ne lpeech, I believe, was not ſo much deſigned by the 
knightto intorm the court, as to give him a ſigure in my eye, 


Not a woman ſhall be unexplained that makes a figure ei- 
ter 4 maid, a wife, or a widow. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Whether or no they have done well to ſet you up for 
9155 another kind of Fgure, time will witnels. Addiſon. 
lun 
bet 
{ A latuez an image; ſomething formed in reſemblance of 
I\icwhat elie, 5 | 
en 1. Xt. 1 FE BER 4 v 
| $ 5 wattelt marble, were nothing ele but ſo many figures 
: In ow. N 75 : 


i. "prelentations in painting; perſons exhibited in colours. 
Int 


Re © principal figures of a picture the painter is to employ 
\ news of his art; for in them conſiſts the principal 
ny of his work. Dryden's Dujreſuoy. 
My favourite books and pictures {el}; $42 
A 1 throw in a little figure, 
aan iet tae price upon the bigger. 
„utengement; Gifpotition z modification. 
* 8 figure ct a 1yllogiſm is the proper diſpoſition of the 
\ term with the parts of the queltion. 
character denoting a number. . 
8 Suse, figures, ſcribes, bards, poets cannot 
1 „peak, cait, write, ſing, number 


2 owe to Anthony, Shakejp. Anth. and Cleopatra. 
e that itexe 


Ne cone 


ith Nig 
[for Lie, 


ids. 2055. IF Praor. 


pes 046 atts's Logicł. 


ane 
tion; al 

of Briare%y 
ie fancies ot 


lo. Eres 


i 8 th to be eminent amongſt able men, hath a 
ge 28 0 Mas to be ut that is ever good for the publick : but he that 
e of fant” Wiole 29 e tae only figure among cyphers, 1s the decay of a 
emol] cdi As Ss. | Bacon Hays. 
aral Hir) e accounts cyphers and. figures paſs for real ſums, to 
res urs words pals for things themſelves. Scuth. 
le of pot dealt 7 the diagram ot the aſpects of the aſtrolo- 
able of bez pgs not know what's brought to paſs under che profeſ- 
nus 1645 the ortune-telling: ſhe works by charms, by ſpells, by 
fle aud dawbry beyond our element. Shakeſpeare. 
eſſible, 8 Ie let afieureto diſcover 
are plebe:s 7 ON _ ſled to Rye or Dover. Hudibras, P. ii. c. 1. 
ral Hife. boss of kin er and itar-gazers pretend to foretel] the for- 
ality cc verſelyc, Stems, and have no foreſight in what concerns 
> (lathe,  L'Eftrange, Fable 94. 
Sd SY] Type repreſentative, 
Repreler· | 


3 have been committed by geographers in the | 
Julgar Errours. 
GRA Numbers. Such numbers as do or may reprelent 
pou Ceometrical houre, in relation to which UCY AVE aas 


a1 &ep up his credit in the country. Addiſon's Spectator. | 
any princes made very ill fgwures upon the throne, who. 
were the favourites of the people. Add:jon's Freeholder. 


The ſeveral ſtatues, which ſecmed at a diſtance to be made | 


Addiſon's Freebolder. | 


5 
Who was the figure of him that is to come. Romans. 
11. [In rhetorick.] Any mode of ſpeaking in which words 
are detorted trom their literal and primitive ſenſe. . In ttrict 
| acceptation, the change of a word 1s a rope, and any attec- 
tion of atentence a fi,ure; but they are generally contounded 
by the exactett writers, | 
Suden terms preciſe, 
Three pil'd hyper boles, ſpruce afiectation, 
Figures pedantical, thele Summer flies 
Have blown me full of maggot oſtentation. Shaxeſpeare, 
Here is a ſtrange figure invented again the plain and na- 
tural lente of the words; tor by praying to bettow, mult be 
underltood only praying to pray. Stulling fleet. 
Fhey have been taught thetorick, but yet never taught to 
exprels themlelves in the language they are always to ute; 
as il the names of the figures that embell; hed the diſcourſe ot 
thote, whounderitood the art of ſpeaking, were the very art 
and kü of ſpeaking well. Locke. 
12. [In grammar. ] Any deviation from the rules of analogy 
or lyntax. | | 
To FIGURE. w. a. [ figuro, Latin.) 
1. Lo form into any determinate ſhape. | 
Trees and herbs, in the growing forth of their boughs 


and branches, are not figured, and keep no order. Bacon. 
Accept this goblet, rougu with fgur'd gold. Dryden. 


2. To ſhow by a corporcal reltemblance; as in picture or Ra- 
tuary. . | 
Arachne figur how Joxe did abuſe 
| Europa like a bull, and on his back £ | 
Her through the tea did bear; ſo lively ſeen, © 
"hat it true fea, and true bull ye would ween. Spenſer. 
Now marks the courſe of relling orbs on high, 
O'er figur'd worlds now travels with his eye. 
3. To cover or adorn with figures. 
I' gie my jewels for a ſet of beads, 
My gorgeous palace tor a hermitage, 
My gay avparel for an almiman's gown, Es 
My jour Q goblets for a diſh. of wood, Shak. Rich. II. 
4. To viveriity ; to variegate with adventitious forms or 
matter. Oi TI | ö 
But this elfuſion of ſuch manly drops, 
Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz'd 
Than had I leen the vaulty top of heav'n 
Figur'd quite o'er with burning meteqrs. S/ 
5. To repretent by a typical or figurative relemblance. 
When lacraments are ſaid to be vilible ſigns of inviſible 
grace, we thereby conceive how grace is indeed the very end 


repreſenteth their end, 5 5 
'F here is a hittory in all mens lives, 
Marriage rings are notof this ſtuff: 

Oh! why thould ought leſs precious or leſs tough _ 

Figure our loves? | Donne. 


his hand to figure out the earth that is enlightencd and aCctu- 
ated by his beams. 
6. To image inthe mind. 


None that feels tenfibly the decays of age, and his life 
wearing off, can figure to himſelf thoſe imaginary charms in 
riches and praite,. that men are apt to do in the warmth of 


their blood. Ws Temple. 
It love, alas! be pain, the pain JI bear „ 
No thought can figure, and no tongue declare. Prior. 


hree glorious {uns, each one a perfect fun, IO 
In this the heaven fi ures ſome event. SHH. Henry VI. 
8. To form figuratively ; to ule in a ſenſe not literal. 


7. To 5 to tureſhow. 


more abſtruſe and unfamiliar ideas, which the mind is not 
yet thoroughly accuſtomed to. 350000 
FIGURE-FLINGER. A. /. | figure and Hing. ] A pretender to 
_ aſtrology and prediction. 5 „ 
Quacks, fgure-flingers, pettifoggers, and republican T 
ters, cannot well live without it. Collier of Confidence. 
Fi wok r. z. /. [ fig and wort.] A plant. 
It hath an anomalous flower, conlitting of one leaf, gaping 
at both ſides, and generally globular, cut as it were into two 
lips, under the upper one ot which are two tmall Icaves. 


Millar. 


| FiLACEOUS. adj. [from filum, Latin.) Conſilling of threads; 


compoled of threads. 2s 5 | 
They make cables of the bark of lime-trees: it is the ſtalk 
that maketh the filaceous matter commonly, and ſometimes 
the down that groweth above. 
FI'LACER. ». J. [ flazarius, low Latin ; filum.] An officer 
in the Common Pleas, ſo called becauſe he files thoſe writs 
whereon he makes proceſs. There are fourtcen of them'in 
their ſeveral divitions and counties: they make out all ori- 
ginal procels, as well real as perſonal and mixt. Harris. 
FILAMENT. #./. { flament, French; filamenta, Lat.] A ſlen- 
der thread; a body flerder and long like a thread, 
Ihe eſfluvium patling out in a ſmaller thread, and more 
enlightened filament, it ſtirreth not the bodies interpoſed. 
| Dea IS Brown. 
Ihe lungs of conſumptives have been conſumed, nothing 
remaining but the ambient membrane, and a number of wi- 
thered veins and filaments. Harwvey on Conſumptions, 
Theever-rolling orb's impulſive ray PT 
On the next threads and filaments docs bear, 
Which form the ſpringy texture of the air 
And thoſe ſtill ſtrike the next, till to the fight 
Ihe quick vibration propagates the light. 5 
| __ Blackmore's Creation. 
The dung of horſes is nothing but the filaments of the hay, 
and as ſuch combuſtible. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
FILBERT. z. /. | This is derived by Junius and Skinner trom 
the long beards or huſks, as corrupted from full beard, or 
full of beard. It probably had its name, like many other 
fruits, from ſome one that introduced or cultivatedit; and is 
therefore corrupted from Filbert or Filibert, the name of him 
who brought it hither. ] A fine hazel nut with a thin ſhell. 
In Auguſt comes fruit of all forts; as plumbs, pears, apri- 
cots, barberries, filberts, muſkmelons, monkſhoods of all 
colours. | ESE Bacon, Eſſay 47. 
Thou haſt a brain, ſuch as it is indeed! 
On what elſe ſhould thy worm of fancy feed? 
Yet in a filbert I have often known | | 
Maggots ſurvive, when all the kernel's gone. Dor/et. 
here is alſo another kind, called the filbert of Conſtanti- 
nople; the leaves and fruit of which are bigger than either 
of the former: the beſt are thoſe of a thin ſhell. Mortimer. 
To FILCH. wv. a. [A word of uncertain etymology. The 
French word fer, from which ſome derive it, is of very late 
production, and therefore cannot be its original. ] To ſteal; 
to take by theft; to pilfer; to pillage; to rob; to take by 
robbery. It is uſually ſpoken of petty thefts. 7 
He ſhall find his wealth wondertully enlarged by keeping 
his cattle in incloſures, where they ſhall always have fate 
being, that none are continually filched and ſtolen. Spenſer. 
he champion robbeth by night, | 
And prowleth and filcheth by day, Tufer's Huſbandry, 
Who ſteals my purle, ſteals traſh; tis lomething, no- 
thing; 
"Twas mine 05 his, and has been ſlave to thouſands ; 


Pope. | 


Shak. K. John. 


tor which theſe heavenly myſteries were inttituted; and the] 
matter whereof they conſiſt is ſuch as ſignifieth, Fgureth, and | 
Hooker, b. v. 


Figuring the nature of tlie times deceaſed. Shak. Hen, IV. 


Ine emperor appears as ariſing ſun, and holds a globe in | 


Addiſon on Ancient Medals. | 


2. [from peolan, Saxon. ] To cut with a file. . 
They which would file away molt from the 8 of that 


Figured and metaphorical expreflions do well to illuſtrate 


| filing or cuttin 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


| FrLINGs. 2. /. {without a lingular; from 


| Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 


Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
linger, he kept no time. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
He could diſcern cities like hives of bees, wherein every 
bee did nought elſe but ſting; ſome like hornets, ſome like 
filchiag waips, others as drones. Burton on Melaacholy. 
What made thee venture to betray, 
And leb the lady's heart a πy? Hudlibrag, P. iii. c. 1. 
The pitmire was formerly a hufbandman, that fecretly 
filched away his neighbour's goods. 
Fain would they filch that little food away, 
White unrettrain'd thole happy gluttons prey.“ Dryden. 
So ſpecds the wily fox, alarm'd by fear, 

Who lately filch'd the turkey's callow care. Gay's Trivia. 
FrLCHER. 2. / [trom filch.] A thief; a petty robber, 
FILE. u. /. [ file, French; filum, a thread, Latin, } 

1. A thread. | | | 
But let me reſume the file of my relation, which this ob- 
ject of books, beit agreeable to my courſe ot life, hath a little 
Interrupied, | Wotton. 

2. Ans on which papers are ſtrung to keep them in order. 

records, wherein there was any memory of the king's 
attainder, ſhould be cancelled and taken off the file. Bacon. 

The petitions being thus prepared, do you continually tet 
apart an hour in a day to perute thoſe, and then rank how 
into leveral files, according to the ſubject matters. 

TW apothecary-train is wholly blind; 

From files a random recipe they take, 

And many deaths of one preſcription make. 

3. A catalogue; roll; ſeries. 

| Our pretent multers grow upon the file 

To five and twenty thoutand men of choice. 
-_- Thevalud fe | 

Diſtinguithes the ſwift, the flow, the ſubtle, 

4. A line ot toldiers ranged one behind another. 

Ihoſc goodly eyes, 

That o'er the files and muſters of the war | 

Have glow'd like plated Mars, now bend, now turn 

Upon a tawny tront, 
So laying, on he led his radiant files, 
Darling the moon. 
5. [peol, Saxon; vile, Dutch. ] An inſtrument'to rub down 
prominences. e 5 | 
Ihe rough or coarſe-toothed file, if it be large, is called a 

rubber, and is to take off the unevennels of your work which 


Shakeſp. 


rough file made: the tine-toothed-file is to take out the cuts, 
or file-ttrokes, the baitard file made; and the {mooth He is 
to take out thoſe cuts, or file-ttrokes, that the tine file made, 
| | . HER, Moxon. 
Yet they had a fle for the mattocks and for the coulters. 
3 : 5 Pons 1 Sam. xili. 21. 
The ſmiths and armourers on paltreys ride, 
Files in their hands and hammers at their tide, TN 
And nails for looſen'd ſpears, and thongs for ſhields pro- 
vide, Dudens Knight's Tale. 
FILECU'TTER. 1. /. [ file and cutter. ] A maker of files. | 
Zad-ſteel is a tough ſort of ſtecl: Alecutters ule it to make 
their chiflels, with which they cut their, files. Moxon. 
To FILE. v. a. [from filum, athread.] 


1. Lo ſtring upon a thread or wire. Whence to file a bill is to 
. offer it in its order to the notice of the judge. wo 

Prom the day his firſt bill was filed he began to collect re- 
Ports; - Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 


offer, do in more ſparing terms acknowledge little leſs. 

His humour is lofty, his diſcourſe pe 
filed, and his eye am | 
e' et men be careful how they attempt to cure a blemith by 

| oft the head of ſuch an overgrown tooth. Ray. 
3. [from pilan. ] To foul; to fully; to pollute. This ſenſe is 
_ _ retained in Scotland. „5 3 
5 For Banquo's iſſue have Lid my mind. 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder'd. Shak, 

_ His weeds, divinely faſhioned, - „ 
All ld and mangl'd. Chapman's Iliads, b. xviii. 
To FILE. v. u. [from the noun.] To march in a file, not 
abreaſt, but one behind another. | 5 
All ran down without order or ceremony, 'till we drew up 
in good order, and filed off. . 

Did all the grofler atoms at the cell 

Of chance file off to form the pond'rous ball, | 
Andundetermin'd into order tall? Blackmore's Creation. 
FILEMOT. x. . [corrupted from feueille norte, a dead leut, 
French.] A. brown or yellow-brown colour. h 


remptory, his tongue 


turned up with red. Sai Directions to the Footman. 
FIL ER. u. ſ. [trom file.] One who files; one who uſes the file 
in cutting metals. | —_ e a WS an 
FTLIAL. adj. [ flial- le, French; filius, Latin.] 
1. Pertaining to a ſon; befitting a ſon. | 55 
My miſchievous proceeding may be the glory of his filia! 
piety, the only reward now left for ſo great a merit. Sidnc;. 
From impoſition of ſtrict laws, to free N 
Acceptancè of large grace; from ſervile fear 
3 55 10 ; works of law, to works of faith. 
le griev'd, he wept, the fight an ima e brought 
Ot his own filial love; à ſadly pleaſing thought. Dryden. 
2. Bearing the character or relation of a ſon. 5 
And thus the filial Godhead anſwering ſpoke. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Where the old myrtle her good influence theds | 
Sprigs of like leaf erect their filial heads; 
And when the parent roſe decays and dies, 
With a reſembling face the daughter buds ariſe. Prior. 
FILIA'TION, 7. /. | from files, Latin. } The relation of a fon 
to a father; correlative to paternity. | | 
The relation of paternity and liation, between the firſt and 
- ſecond perſon, and the relation between the ſacred perſons of 
the Trinity, and the denomination thereof, mult needs be 
eternal, becaule the terms of relation between whom that re- 
lation ariſeth were eternal,  Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


le.) Fragments 


» 


rubbed off by the action of the file. | 
The filings of iron infuſed in vinegar, will, with a decoc- 
tion of galls, make good ink, without any copperoſe at all. 

— Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 12. 

The chippings and filings of thole jewels are of more va- 
lue than the whole maſs of ordinary authors. Felton. 

To FILL. v. A. [fyllan, Saxon. ] | i 

1. To ttore till no more can be admitted. 

Fill thine horn with oil. ; 

Fill the waterpots with water: and they filled 

bri 


1 Sam. xvi. 1. 
them up to the 
im. ; I Ig John, ii. 7. 
The earth is filled with violence through them. Gen. vi. 
2. To ſtore abundantly. | 
Be fruitful and multiply, and ful the waters in the ſeas. 
: Geneſis, i. 22. 

3. To ſatisfy; to content. 
Nothing but the ſupreme and abſolute Infinite can ade- 
quately fill and {uper-abundantly ſatisfy the infinite deſires 
e Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 


But he that filches from me my good name, 


of intelligent beings. 
4. To glut; to luricit, 
; Thou 


His thetts were too open; his filching was like an unſkilful 


J. Eflrange's Fables. 


Bacon. 
Dryden. | 


Shakeſp. 7 


_ Shakeſp. Anihony and Cleopatra. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ir. 


the hammer made in the forging: the battard-toothed file is 
to take out of your work the deep cuts, or file-ttrokes, the 


Hooker, b. v. 827. | 
ous. Shakeſp. Lowe's Labour Loſt, 


Tatler, Ne 86. 


The colours you ought to wiſh for are blue or filemot, : 


Par. Loſt. 5 
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3. To glut; to latiate, 


1 


Thou art going to Lord Timon's feaſt, | 
Ay, to ſec meat fill knaves, and wine heat fools. -; 
| ' Shakeſpeare. 


x. To FILL out, To pour out liquor for drink. 
6. To FiLL out, To extend by ſomething contained, 
I only {peak ot him 
Whom pomp and greatnels tits ſo looſe about, 
That he wants majeſty to fill them out. Dryden. 
5. To FilLL up. [Up is often uſed without much addition to the 
torce of the verb.] To make tull, 
Hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens ſtill, and opens on his ſoul; _ | | 
Till lengrhen'd on to faith, and unconfin'd, | 
It pours the bliſs chat fits wp all the mind. Eſuy on Man. 
$. To FiLL up. To ſopply. ; 
When the ſeveral trades and profeſſions are ſupplied, you 
will ind mott of thole that are proper for war ablolutely ne- 
ceilary for filing up the laborious part of lite, and carrying 
on the unaerwork of the 2 8 4 Audijon on the War. 
„ To FILL p. To occupy by bulk. : 

: 7 here SF not be . io much water required for 
the land as for the ſea, to raiie them to an equal height; be- 
caule mountains and hills would fill up part of that ſpace upon 
the land, and ſo make leis water requiſite. Burnet. 

10. To FiLL . To engage; to employ. 

| wy Is it far 1000 7% ? "yr | | 

As far, my lord, as wi up the time : | 
Twixt this and ſupper. Shakejpeare's Macbeth. 

To FII I. S. n. + | . | 
1. To give to drink. 


In the cup which ſhe hatli filled, ill to her double. Rew. 


e. fill to th general joy of the whole table, 
And 16 our dear friend Banquo, whom we mils, Shakeſp. 
2. To grow full. | 5 | 


Things that are iweet and fat are more filling, and do ſwim 

and hang more «bout the mouth of the ſtomach, and go not 

© down ſo ſpeedily. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

4. To FiLL I. Lo grow full. ; 4 

Neitaer tne Palus Mieotis nor the Euxine, * other 

ſeas, fil up, or by degrees grow ſhallower. Woodaward. 
ſurgeons called digeſtion; the ſecond, or the filing up wit 

- fleſh incarnation z and the laſt, or ikining over, cicatrtzation. 


"The firit Kage of healing, or the diſcharge of matter, is 1 5 ; 


F oo 5: 
1. As much as may produce complete ſatisfaction, | 
Her neck and breaſts were ever open bare, 3 
That ave thereof her babes might tuck their . Spenſer, 
hut thus inflam'd belpoke the captain, | 
. Who ſcorneth peace ſhatl have his fill ot war. 


flowed vut to your ? | 2 Ejdr.1.20. 
Mean while enjoy 8 126 0 5 
Your Fl, what bappinels this happy ſtate pers 
Can comprehend, capable of more. Milton's Par, Loft. 
Arid” the tres now got, where plenty hung 
Tempting 10 nigh, to pluck and eatmy fill =» 8 
I-{par'd not. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 
Which made me gently firit remove your tcars, 
Ihit {> you might have room to entertain 
Your fill of DYE = | 


Your barbarity, which I have heard fo long exclaimed 
againſt in town and country, may have its Fi of deſtruc- 
tion. 7 FVV | 15 Pope. 
2. [More properly thill,] The place between the ſhafts of a 
carriage. I. 5 0 | ET 
This mule being put in the fill of a cart, run away with 
the cart and timber.  Mortimer's Hufvandry. 
Fr LI. ER. 2. /. [from All.] . 5 
1. Any thing that fills up room without uſdmJ. 
"Vis a meer e, to ttop a vacancy in the hexameter, and 
connett the pietuce to the work of Virgil. Dryd. Au. Ded. 
A mixture of tender gentle thoughts and ſuitable expret- 
ſions, of forced and incxtricable conceits, and of needlets 
% to therefrom on no nt 
2. One whoſe employment is to fill veſſels of carriage. 


fillers always at work. | 
FI LIE T. . /. [/ilet, French; filum, Latin.] 
1. M band cd round the head or other part. 
His baletul breath inſpiring, as he glides, 
Now like a chain around her neck he rides; 
Now like a ji/{er to her head repairs, Es 
And with his circling volumes tolds her hairs. Dryden. 
She ſcorn'd the praiſe of beauty, and the care; 
A belt her walſt, a fer binds her hair. * Poſes 
2. The fleſhy part of the thigh: applied commonly to veal. . 
Ihe youth approach'd the fire, and as it burn'd, 
On five ſharp broachers rank'd, the roalt they turn'd : 
Theſe morſels ſtay'd their ſtomachs; then the reſt 
They cut in legs and fillets for the feaſt. 
1, Meat rolled together, and tied round. 
FPillet of a fenny ſnake, 


In the cauldron boil and bake. _ Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 5 


The mixture thus, by chymick art 
United clole in every part, 
In fillets roll'd, or cut in pieces, 5 
Appcar'd like one continu'd fpecies. Soft. 
4. In architecture.] A little member which appears in the 
ornaments and mouldings, and is otherwiſe called liſtel. 


75 FILLET. S. g. [from the noun.] 
1. To bind with a bandage or fillet. 
2. To adorn with an attragal, | 


He made hooks for the pillars, and overlaid their chapiters | 


and. flletted them. Exod. xxxvili. 28. 
To FILLIP. v. a. [A word, fays Skinner, formed from the 
wind, This reſemblance IL am notable todiſcover, and there- 
tore am inclined to imagine it corrupted from fill up, by tome 


combination of ideas which cannot be recovered. ] To ttrike | 


with thenail of the linger by a ſudden ſpring or motion. 
It I do, fillip me with a three-tnan beetle. Shak, Hen, IV. 
Juen let the pebbles on the hungry beach | 
Fillip the ſtars: then let the mutinous winds 
Ste the proud cedars *gaintt the fiery fun. Shakeſp. 
We tre, that it you Zil{ip a luteſtring, it heweth double or 
treble. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 183. 
FIL. 1. /. [tromthe verb.] A jerk of the finger let go from 
the thumb. — — 5 — — 
FrLLY. u. ſ. { fil y, Welſh; fille, French. ] 
1. A young horſè or mare. 
Geld fillzes, but tits, yer a nine days of age, 
They die elfe of gelding, or gelders do rage: 
Young filles 10 likely of bulk and of bone, 
Keep ſuch to be breeders, let gelding alone. Tuf. Huſb. 
A well-wayed horſe will convey thee to thy journey's end, 


when an unbacked fill; may give thee a fall. Suckling, 
2. A young mare, oppoled to a colt or young horſe, 
] jeit to Oberon, and make him imile, 
When I a fat and bean-ted horſe beguile, 
Neighing m likeneſs of a filly foal, Shakeſpeare. 


] am joined in wedlock, for my fins, to one of thole fillies 
who are deſcribed 1n the old poet, Addiſon's Spectator. 
FILM. ./. [yylme pu, Saxon. ] A thin pellicle or tkin. 


FILTER. 2. . [ filtrum, Latin.] N ; : | 
1. Atwilt of thread, of which one end is dipped in the liquor 


Sharp's Surgery. |. 
FILTH. 2. /. [pils, Saxon. ]_ 


Fairfax. | 


| When ye were thirty, did I not cleavethe rock, and waters | 


Denhant's Sopby. | 


FrLTHINESS. n.ſ. from filthy.] 


Pope. | 


L licy b m, have three, four, five or fix hewers or | 
diggers to four fillers, being proportioned fo as to Keep the | 


Mortimer's Hujbandry.. 


1. Natty ; foul; dirty. _ 


Dryden's Iliad. | 


Harris. 


FIN 


to remove the film of the cataract, he never ſaw any thing 
more clear or perfect than that white needle. Bacon. 
Michael from Adam's eyes the film remov'd, 

Which that falte fruit that promis'd clearer ſight 

Had bred. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. I. 412. 

A ſtone is held up by the films of the bladder, and ſo Kept 
from grating or oftending it. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

There is not one infide) fo ridiculous as to pretend to {ulve 
the phenomena of tight, fancy, or cogitation, by thoſe tieet- 
ing ſuperficial films ot bodies, Bentley's Sermons. 

He from thick films hall purge the vitual ray, 

And on the ſightleis eyeballs pour the day. Pope's Mi“. 
To FILM. v. a. from the noun. | To cover with a pelucie or 
thin ſkin. | | | 

It will but ſkin and fn the ulcerous place, 

Whilſt rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infects unſeen. Shahefpeare's Hamlet. 
FT'1, WT adj. {trom film.] Compoſed of thin membranes or 
pellicles. | | 
ny So the falſe ſpider, when her nets are ſpread, 

Deep ambuſh'd in her filent den does lie; 

And teels, far off, the trembling of her thread, 

Whole filmy cord ſhould bind the ſtruggling fly. Dryden. 
They with fruitlefs toil _ 

Flap filmy pinions oft, to extricate | 

Their feet in liquid ſhackles bound, 'till death 

Bereave them of their worthleſs ſouls; ſuch doom 


To FI'L'TER. v. a. [ filtro, low Latin; per filum trahere.} 
1. To defecate by drawing off liquor by depending threads. 
2. Io ſtrain; to percolate. A | 


and ſo evaporate it. Grew's Mga uin. 


to be defecated, and the other hangs below the bottom ot the 
veſſel, ſo that the liquor drips from it. See NEW DISPEN- 
sATORYT TO 0 

2. A ſtrainer; a ſearce. 


ſhould be rendered freth and potable, which it cannot be by 
any percolations we can make, but the ſaline particles wil! 
pats through a tenfold filter. 


1, Dirt; naſtineſs; any thing that ſoils or fouls. 
When we in our viciouſneſs grow hard, 

The wiſe gods ſeal our eyes ES 
In our own filth drop our clear judgments. - Shakeſpeare. 
Wiſqdom and goodneſs to the vile ſeem vile; 5 
Filths ſavour but themſelves. Shabeſpearè r King Lear. 
Neither may you truſt waters that taſte tweet z for they are 
commonly found in riſing grounds of great cities, which mult 
needs take in a great deal of filth. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
How perfect then is man? From head to toot 5 


Detil'd with fi/th, and rotten at the root. Sandys. 
Though perhaps among the rout 

He wildly flings his i about; | 1 
Ile ſtill has gratitude and ſap'ence, „ 
To tpare the folks that give Rs ha'pence. _ - Swyft. 


2. Corruption; groſineſs; gy 5 5 
Such do likewile cxcecdingly diſpoſe us to piet and reli- 


gion, by a our ſouls from the droſs and {th of ſen- 


ſual delights. |  » Tullotjon's Sermons. 
FILTHILY. adv. from filthy.]. Naſtily; foully ; groſsly. 


the like, ſhould be armed, and that a creature of his ſize 
ſhould be left defenceleſs. 


1. Naſtineſs; foulneſs; dirtineſs. 


ver the others fi/thmeſs. 
2. Corruption; pollution. | 
They held this land, and with their , 
Polluted this {ame gentle foil long time, 
That their own mother loath'd their beaſtlineſs, 
And gan abhor her brood's unkindiy crime, 


They never duly improved the utmott of ſuch a power, 
but gave themſelves up to all the filthineſs and licentiouſneis 
of lite imaginable, 50 | South's Sermons. 
FYLTHY. = [from filth.] | EET 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair; | Sp 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. Shakeſp, Macbeth. 
2. Groſs; polluted. . 5 . 
As all itories are not proper ſubjects for an epick poem or 
a tragedy, ſo neither are they for a noble picture: theiubjects 
both of the one and of the other, ought to have nothing of 
immoral, low, or filthy in them. Dryden's Dujreſnoy. 
ToF F V. 4. [from. filter.] To ſtrain; to percolate; 
to filter. F Rs N 
The extract obtained by the former operation, burnt to 
aſhes, and thoſe aſhes boiled in water and filtrated, yield a 
hery ſalt. x Arbuthnot on Aliinciits. 


Fi LTRATIOx. 2./. [from filtrate. ] A method by which li- 


7 80 are procured fine and clear. The filtration in ule 18 
{training a liquor through paper, which, by the ſmallneſs of 


reſt behind. | e | Quincy. 
We took then common nitre, and having, by the uſual way 
of ſolution, filtration, and coagulation, reduced it into cry- 
ſtals, we put tour ounces of this purified nitre into a ſtrong 
new crucible, | 98 3 Boyle. 
Fi MBLE Hemp. u. ſ. —_ = 
The ſeaſon of pulling of it is firſt about Lammas, when 
good part of it will be ripe; that is, the light Summer hemp, 
that bears no ſeed, which is called fimble hemp. Mortimer. 
Good flax and good hemp, tor to have of her own, 
In May a good houſewife will ſee it be ſown; 5 
And atterwards trim it, to ſerve at a need, nay 
The fimble to ſpin, and the carle for her ſeed, IH. Huſb. 


| FIN. 2. /. pin, Saxon; via, Dutch.] The wing of wnth; the 


limb by which he balances his body, and moves in the water, 
9 He that depends 
Upon your favours, ſwims with ins of lead, 
And hews down oaks with ruthes. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Their iu conſiſt of a number of griſtiy bones, long and 
ſlender, like pins and needles. More's Antid. againſt Atheiſm. 
Thus at half-ebb a rowling lea | 
Returns, and wins upon the ſhore; 
The wat'ry herd, affrighted at the roar, 
Reſt on their fins awhile, and ſtay, | 
Then backward take their wond'ring way. 
Still at his oar th' induſtrious Libys ples; 
But as he plies, each buty arm ſhrinks in, 
And by degrees is faſhion'd to a fir, 
| Addiſon's Owid"s Metamorproſes. 
FiN-FOO'TED. adj. [ fin and foot. ] Palnipedous; having 
ect with membranes vetween the toes. 
It is deſcribed like fiſſipedes, or birds which have their feet 
orclaws divided; whereas it is palmipedous or fiz-f59ted, like 
{wans and geeſe, according to the method of nature in lati- 


Dryden. 


While the 1:lver acedle did work upon the fight of his eye, 


roſtrous or flat-billed birds; which being generaily {wim- 


/ . . \ by A Ut 5 
| FUNABLE. adj. [tron ne.] That admits a fine Errour;, 


Waits luxury, and lawlets love of gain. Phillips. 
Looſe to the winds their airy garments flew, 

Thin glitt'ring textures of the filmy de 

Dipt in the Rebel tincture of the ſkies, . 

Where light diſports in ever-mingling dyes. Pope. 


; | . | . Ultunately; laitly ; in concluſion. - 
Dilute this liquor with fair water, filtre it through a paper,, | 


2 3 bes. 3k & X k 
2. Completely; without recovery. 


That the water, paſſing through the veins of the earth, 


Ray on the Creation. | 


| FINARY. 7. FL. {from Ts fine. In the iron works, the cord 


1 To FIND. D. 4. | findan, 
1. To obtain by {eurihing or ſecking. Ks 
Alk, and it tall be given you; teek, and ye ſhall Fx, 
found of all thy houſhold {tutf? 
It {tuck #1thz/y in the camel's ſtomach that bulls, bears, and | 
 L'Eflrange, Fable 78. 
Men of virtue ſuppreſled it, leſt their ſhining ſhould diſco- | 
; Sidney, b. 11. . * ; 28 - 1 85 
Ae ſelf-lame way, with more advited watch, 
3. To meet with; to fall upon. 
All were they born of her own native flime. Fairy een. 
4. To know by experience 


4 Of thy chang'd faith complain a . 


8. To gain by any mental endeavour. 


its pores, admits only the finer parts through, and Keeps the | 


15. To ſupply; to furniſh: as, he finds me in moi 
vi 


mers, the organ is wiſely contrived unto the ation | 
are framed with fins or gars upon their feet. 7,1," and the 


T'his is the order for writs of covenant that be nab. 
c. nabe. 


He ſent letters to the council, wherein he ackn Lacn. 

himſelf favoured in bringing his cauſe fnable 1 cdl 

FINAL. adi. | final, French; finalis, atin.] ayWard, 
1. Ultimate; latt. 


And over them triumphant death his dart 
Shook; but delay'd to itrike, though oft invok'q | 
With vows, as their chief good, and fol hop P 

2, Concluſve ; decitive. a ar. Lift, 
I nere be many examples where ſea-ſights hay 
to the war, | 4 ery. 
Henry ſpent his reign in eſtabliſhing himſelf 120 55 
neither letture nor opportunity to undertake the. en bat 
queſt of Ireland, Hows e fincl con. 
3. Mortal; duliructive, dies on Iclaui 

At laſt relolv'd to work his na ſmart 

Ile lifted up his hand, but back again did ſtart. Fai 
4. Relpecting the end or motive. ” « £039, 
Dome things in ſuch ſort are allowed, that they he al; 
3 as necetlary unto ſalvation, by way ot dire& P 
ate, and proper necetlityfinal; ſo that, without erte Dis 
of them, they cannot by ordinary courle be fave borbran 
means be excluded from life, oblerving them. N 
By its gravity fire raiſes the water in pumps fipkan = 
5 otherengmes; and performs all thoſe feats which Neb 
loſophers, trough ignorancè of che efficient cauſe itil 4 
to a1, namely, nature's abhorrence of a vacuity = 
Y our aniwering in the fel cauſe, makes me belier 5 
are at a lots for the efficient, Collier on 115 ta 
FINALLY. adv. [trom final.) cs e 


C been fra] 


* 


BY, Sight bereav*d 
rs N x : ; 
775 chance to number thee with thoſe 

1 . = ts OO *; . : \ - 
zom patience ally mutt crown. Milton's Armite, 
I ket kowes were many times in danger of ruin: v 
ther K n " * 5 he ; * . } 1 15 8 2 - . * umz) 
5 c 5 any houle of. noble Engliſh in Ireland witty g. 
ltr ue Saws or folly rooted out by the hand vi juſtice, hut the 
honute of Detmond only Davy: alen 
A D I 1 1 5 &f M g . AV, CS UN tian. 
ouoticisly. many men are finally loſt, why vet aye ro 
F mens ins:toantvecr tor but their own, + Sourh's ernten 
' 17 4 ” : 4, EA 4 a ju Ws — 9 
I NaN CE. 2. /. (French. ] Revenue; income; profit; It 


et 45 


is ſeldom uled in the ſingular. 
This fort of Fance hath been increaſed by this new de. 
VICE. | f  Bacon's OF. of Alicna 5 
The reſidue of theſe ordinary finances be catual ores. 
tain ; as be the eſcheats and tortcitures, Se) 
His pretence tor making war upon his neighbours wig 
tia aol 3 1 he ractiſed the ſame trade when be 
was ſtraitened in his france jeoe of Ry>aniinmn 4:1 
FINANCIER. nf. {Frencs.}. One vue coll u 
| .: neh. llects er tun 
the publick revenue. 1 


forge at the iron mills, Vid 
FIN CH. 1. J. {[pinc, Saxon. ] A ſmall bird of which W. hae 
three kinds, the goldfinch, chathnch, and bultinch.. 
Saxon; Vnden, Dutch] 


= 


. | | Matt: vu, 
_ Whereas thou haſt ſearched all my (tuff, what halt thi 
_ Gen, xxx1. z.. 

A bird that flies about, | EE 
And beats itſelf againk the cage, 

Finding at laſt no palſage out, 

. _ : FS) 7 

It tits and ings. | Cebu. 
2. To obtain lomcthing loſt, CNET i eng : 
When he hath found his ſheep, he layerh it on his ful 
ders rejoicing, 5 Lale, xv. ;. 
In my tchool days, when I had loſt one flat, 
I ſhot his fellow of the ſelf-ſame flight 


Tofu the other forth; by vent'ring boch, : 
I oft jourd both. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Fen! 


There watchtul at the gate they find 7 7 
Sutpicion with her eyes behind. Dodiley's Mi cal, 
In woods and foreſts thou art ſound. alt. 
The bad muſt miſs, the good untought ſhall find. Px 


How oft will he 


And his fortunes ad to be 
So airy and fo vain. - RN 
5. To diſcover by ſtudly. He ATE. 


5 Phyſicians g 1 
With ſharpen'd fight ſome remedies may find. Dad 
Iny maid! ah, ad ſome nobler theme, OD 
_ Whereon thy doubts to place. Ceed). 
6. To diſcover what is hidden. 2 


A curle on him who fourd the oar. © Ci 

7. To hit on by chance; to perceive by accident. 
They build on ſands, which if unmoy'd they find, , 

Tis but becaule there was no wind. CY 


Lt we for happineſs could leifure fd, 
And wand'ring time into a method bind, 4 
We ſhould not then the great mens tavourneed. C 
We oft review, each ading like a triend J 
Something to blame, and ſomething to commend, 7 

9. Toremark; to obſerve. dn REY 
| Beauty or wit in all T find. e 
10. To detect; to deprehend; to catch. 3 
When firſt found in a lye, talk to him of it a8 3 : 
monſtrous matter, and ſo thame him out of it. , 
11. To reach; to attain, | 137 5 
They art glad when they can 1d the grave. Jon, n. 
5 He did the utmoſt bounds ot Knowiouge ft, 23 
Yet found them not io large as was his mind. ( 

12. To meet. | 
A clear conſcience and heroick mind, 


2 . — . - : oy 
In ills their butineſs and their glory. _ 
13. To ſettle; to fix any thing in one's own opinie. 


Some men | ok 
The marks of old and catholick would fd. (7565 

14. To determine by judicial verdict. 5 
3 His peers, upon this evidence, „, vil 
Have found him guilty of high treaſon. $*% f 6 


ctuals. 
16. [In law.] To approve: as, to fizd a bill. 
17. To FIN D himſelf. To be; to fare with reger 
pain, health or ſickneſs. NN gor 
Pray, Sir, how d'ye find yourſelf ? ſays the doctol, 


Hus, 


? 7 at 
de e 


18. To FIND out. To unriddle; to ſolve. |, cf 

The finding out of parables is a wearifome , l . 
mind. | Ece'gjunfirths © 

19. To FIN D cut. To diſcover ſomething bidde, 4 hou /a 

Canſt thou by ſearching. find out God? Can 7 

out the Almighty unto perfection? articles 


There are agents in nature able to make the pa doe 


n, and the 
8. Er Four, 


: finabls, | 
acrn, 
knowledee 
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FixpraULT. u. /. ¶ find and fault. 


5. Keen; thin; tmoothly ſharp. | | * EN 
5 Great affairs are commonly too rough and e to be 
acon. 


5. Fraudutent ; ily ; knaviſhiy ſubtle. 


u. Applied to perſon, it means beautiful with dignity. 


. gick together by very ſtrong attractions, and it is the 
bodies Rick ex idee ohiloſophy to find them out, Newt. 
bun hat hinders then, but that thou ud her ont, 

And hurry her away by manly force? Addifon's Cato. 
To FIND cut. To obtam the rana of. 
Ine principal part of painting is to find out and thoroughly 

:nderitand what nature has made moit beautitul. Drzd. 

" FIND out. To invent; to excogitate. 

ol A man of Tyre, {kiltul to work in gold, and to find out 
device which ſhall be put to him. 2 Chron. ii. 14. 

"The particle out 18 added often without any other ute than, 
W it adds ſome force or emphaſis to the verb. 

- While ſhe proudly march'd about, | 

Greater conquelts to ud out,” 
She beat out Sulan by the by. 8 Cooley. 

It is agreeable to compare the face of a great man with tlie 


character, and to try if we can find out in his looks and fea- 


tuces either the haughty, cruel, or merciful temper. Addiſon. 
lle was afraid ot being inſulted with Greek; for which 


reajon he deſired a friend to ind him out a clergyman rather 


of plain ſenſe than much learning. 
FIxDER: 2. / (from fad.] f 
1. One that meets or falls upon any thing. 
" We will bring the device to the bar, and crown thee for a 
galer of mad men. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
One that picks up any thing loſt. 
ET Some lewd tqueaking crier, co 
Well pleas'd with one lean thread-bare groat for hire, 
May like a devil roar through every ſtrect, 
And gall the finder's conſcience, it they meet. 
O yes! it any happy eye | | 
This roving wanton ſhall deſcry, 
Let the finder ſurely know. _ 
Mine is the wag; tis I that owe 
The winged wand'rer. 


Add:jen's Spectator. 


Denne. 


A cenſurer; a caviller. 
We art the makers of manners, Kate; and the liber: y that 
follo2s our places, tops the mouth of all findfaults. Shakeþ. 
Finoy. adj. [Syndig, Saxon. ] Plump; weighty; firm; 
ſolid. Thus ine proverb, Ed Wy 
| A cold May and a windy, 
Makes the barn fat and fndy. 


means that it ſtores the barn with plump and firm grain. Jun. 


FINE. adj. | fiane, French; iu, Dutch and Erle, perhaps 
; trom fintus, completed, Latin. ] DR Oe 
1. Not coarte. | 


Not any ſkill'd in loops of fingering fine, © 


With this fo curious net-work might compare. Spenſer. 
lle was arrayed in purple and ine linen. Luke. 


2. Refined; pure; tree from drois. 5 
Io veflels of fine copper, precious as gold. Ezra, viii. 27. 
z. Subtle; thin; tenudus: as, tic five ipirits evaporate, 


” Refined; ſubtilely excogitated. . 
In ſubltance he promited himſelf money, honour, friends, 
and peace in the end; but thote things were too fine to be 
tortunate, and ſucceed in all parts. Bacon. 
Whether the ſcheme has not been purſued fo far as to draw 


it into practice, or whether it be too fine to be capable of it, 
VV Temple. | 


I will not determine. 


wrought upon by the finer edges or points of wit. | 
6. Clear; peliucid; transparent: as, the wine is. fine. 

9. Nice; exquitite; delicate. * 
Are they not ſenſelels then, that think the ſoul 
Nought but a fine perfection of the ſenſe. 0 

The 1rons of planes are ſet fine or rank: they are let fine, 


when they ſtand ſo ſhallow below the ſole of the plane, that | 3. 
in working they take off a thin ſhaving. Moxon's Mech. Ex. | 


3. Arttul ; dexterous. 


The wildlom of all theſe latter times, in princes affairs, is 


Through his ne handling, and his cleanly play, 8 


He all thoſe royal ſigns had itol'n away. Hubberd's Tale. | 


to. Elegant; with elevation. 3 
Lo call che truchpet by the name of the metal was fine. 
| Dryden. 


11. A:coumplithed; elegant of manners. 


4 2 


He was not oniy the fineft gentleman of his time, but one | 


of the f et !cholars, 
13. Snowy; ſplendid. = 5 

It is with a he genius as with a fe faſhion ; all tas are 

difpleated at 1c who are not able to to.low it. of 6. 

The latirical part of mankind will needs believe, that it is 

not 1mpothible to be very fine and very filthy. Sec. 


Felton on the Claſſicks, 


17. | Ironically, } Something that will ſerve the purpoſe; ſome- 


thing worth contemptuous notice. 
devil of jealouſy in him, maſter Brook, that ever governed 
tren wp. Hpbaleſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Lhey taught us, indeed, to cloath, to dwell in houics, 
To teatt, totleep on down, to be protule : 
A fire exchange tor liberty. 
Free. 2. /. {Fry Cimbr. ] 
1, A mulct; a pecuniary puniſhment. 


2 


asman{laughter, which is felony and capital; but by a fireor 

pecuniary puniſhment, called an ericke. Davies on Ireland. 
1 Penalty. | 7 i ; 

„Feen this ill night your breathing ſhall expire, 

4 Paying che fire of rated treachery. : 
„ Forteitz money paid for any exemption or liberty. 


Phe tpirit of wantonneſs is ſure icared out of him: if the | 


devil have him not in fee - ſimple, with fire and recovery, he 


will never, I think, in the way of waſte, attempt us again. 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Wind/or. 


Beſide fies ſet upon plays, games, balls and feaſtiug, they 


ase many cuſtoms which contribute to their ſimplicity. 


Addifon. 
How vain that ſecond life in others breath, | 
Thi ettate which wits inherit after death! 
Tale, health, and life for this they muſt reſign, 2 
Unture the tenure, but how vaſt the fine! | Pope. 


4. (Prom finis, Latin; En, enfin, French.] The end; conciu- 
„on. It is feldom uſed but adverbially, in fire. 

I» fine, whatioever he was, he was nothing but what it 

pleated Zelmane, the powers of his ſpirit depending of her. 
Siduey. 
N reſolution, in fine, is, that in the church a number ot 
A1 

Laketh mention one way or other. 
wi... „ Still the fire's the crown; 
"hater the courſe, the end is the renown. Shakeſpeare. 
LTLour daughter, ere ſhe ſeems as won, | 

Deſires this ring; appoints him an encounter; 
ue, delivers me to fill the time, 
erſelf moſt chaſtely abſent. 

The bleflings of fortune are the loweſt: the next are the 
"06-34 advantages of {trength and health; but the . eee 
"UNS, in fine, are thoſe of the mind. L*Eftrange. 

* . ne, he wears no limbs about him ſound, 

du lores and ſickneſſes helcagur*d round. Dryd. Juv. 
In fine, let there be a perfect relation betwixt the parts and 


Hecker, b. li. $5. 


Sbaleſpeare. 


* #RWie, that they may be entirely of a piece. Diyden. 


| 2+ Beautifully; elegantly; more than —_ 


Craſhaw. 


Dawes. | 


Tnat tame knave, Ford, her huſband, hath the frzft mad 


Phillips's Briton. | 


The killing of an Iriſhman was not puniſhed by our Jaw, | 


Shakeſp. King Jobn. 


ngs are ſtrictly obſerved, whereof no law of ſcripture. 


FIN 


Ta EIX E. *. a. {from fue, the adjective. ] 

1. To refine; to purity. ; | | 
The firing pot is for filver, and the furnace for gold. Prow. 
There is a vein for the ſilver, and a place for gold, where 

they fine it. Job, xxvili. 1. 

2. To embelliſh; to decorate. Now not in ule. 

Hugh Capet alto, who uſurp'd the crown, 
To fine his title with ſome thews of truth, | 
Convey'd himſelf as heir to th' Lady Lingare. 


3. To makelefs coarſe. 
It ines the grals, but makes it ſhort, though thick. Mortim. 
4. To make tranſparent. 
It is good allo for fuel, not to omit the ſhavings of it for 
the fining of wine.  Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
5. [Fromtheſabitantive.] To puniſh with pecuniary penalty. 
To fire men one third of their fortune, without any crime 
committed, ſeems very hard, Locke. 
To FINE. v. n. To pay a fine. ; 
What poet ever ind for ſheriff? or Who 
By rhymes and verte did ever lord mayor grow ? Oldham, 
To FINEDRA'W. v. 4. [fine and draw.] To ſow up a rent 
with ſo much nicety that it is not perceived. 
FINEDRA'WER. 2. J. [from finedraw.] One whole buſineſs 
is to low up rents. Ce 
FINEFI'NGERED. adj, [ fineand finger.) Nice; artful ; ex- 
Juttite. | | 
1 The moſt firefinger'd workman on the ground, 
Arachne, by his means was vanquiſhed, 


y h Spenſer, 
FYNELY. adwv. ¶ from fine.] a 
Plutarch ſays very finely, that a man ſhould not allow him- 
ſelf to hate even his enemies; becaule, ſays he, if you indulge 
this paſſion on ſome occaſions, it will rite of it{elf in others. 
| Addiſon's Spectator, No 125. 


cules: many of them look very ey, though a great part 
of the work has been cracked. .  Addijun on Italy. 
2. Keenly; ſharply; witha thin edge or point. 


„ | Peacham on Drawing. 
3. Not coaiſely ; not meanly; gaily- | h 
lic was alonc, fave that he had two perſons of honour, on 


4. In {mall parts; ſübtilly; not grolsly. 


powdered. | | 8 Boyle. 
5. [Ironically.] Wretchedly; in ſuch a manner as to deterve 
contemptuous notice, 8 | 
Let laws be made to obey, and not to be obeyed, and you 
will find that kingdom fixely governed in a ſhort time. South, 
1 85 For him the loves: „„ 
She nam'd not me; that may be Torriſmond, 
Whom ſhe has thrice in private ſeen this day: 
Then Iam finely caught in my own ſnare. 
| FINENESS. ./ 7 ay 5 TT 
1. Elegance; beauty; delicacy. 


any thing in majeny, it ſupplied with increaſe in pleature ; 
and it at the firſt it truck not admiration, it ravith-d with 
delight. 5 ED 
The ſoftneſs of her ſex, and the fizeneſ5 of her genius, 


The fineneſs of cloaths deſtroys the eaſe: it often helps men 


guiſh under the molt ſplendid cover. Decay of Piety. 
3. Subuility; artfulneſs; ang FVV 
Iuhole, with the fiene of their ſouls, 


4. Purity; freedom from droſs or baſe mixtures. 

Our works are, indeed, nought elſe 
But the protractive trials of gieat Jove, 

Io find perſiſtive conſtancy in men; 

Theſineneſs of which metal is not found 
In tortune's love. 

I am doubttul whether men have ſuthciently refined me- 
tals; as whether iron, braſs, and tin, be refined to the height: 
but when they come to ſuch a finene/s as ſerveth the ordinary 
ule, they try no farther. 


minithed both the weight and fineneſs. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
ny Sa colours. ; 5 
Dreſs up your houſes and your images, 
And put on all the city's finery, 
To conſecrate this day a feſtival. 5 ; 
The capacities of a lady are ſometimes apt to fall ſhort in 
_cultivating cleanlineſs and finery together. = Savyft, 
Don't chuſe your place of ſtudy by the finery of the pro- 
ſpects, or the moſt various ſcenes of ſenſible things. Watts. 
FINESSE. u. /. [French.] Artifice; ſtratagem: an unneceſ- 
fary word which is creeping into the language. 
A circumitance not much to be ſtood upon, incaſe it were 
not upon ſome fineſſe, | EN Hayward. 
| FINER. 7. /. {[trom fine.] One who purifies metals. 


forth a veſſel for the fixer. Prov. xxv. 4. 
FINGER. 1. /. [ pingen, Saxon, from fangen, to hold. 
I od, flexible member of the hand by which men catch and 

11d, | EN Es 3 

The fingers and thumb in each hand conſiſt of fifteen 
bones, there being three to each finger: they are a little con- 
vex and round towards the back of the hand, but hollow and 

6 ks towards the palm, except the laſt, where the nails are, 

The order of their diſpoſitions is called firſt, fecond, and 
third phalanx: the firſt is longer than the ſecond, and the 

cond Joiner than the third. The upper extremity of the 

firit bone on each finger has a little ſinus, which receives the 
round head of the bones of the metacarpus. The upper ex- 
tremity of the tecond and third bones of each finger hath two 
ſmall ſinuſes, parted by a ſmall protuberance ; and the lower 
extremity of the firſt and ſecond bones of each finger has two 
protuberances, divided by a ſmall ſinus: the two protube- 
rances are received into the two ſinuſes of the upper extre- 
mityof the ſecond and third bones; and the ſmall ſinus re- 
ceives the little protuberance of the ſame end ot the ſame 
bones. 
metacarpus, and it is joined to the wriſt and ſecond of the 
thumb, *s they are to the wriſt and firſt of the fingers. The 
ſecond bone of the thumb is like the firſt bones of the fingers, 
and it is joined to the firſt and third, as they are to the bones 
of the metacarpus and ſecond of the fizgers. "The fingers are 
moved tideways only upon their firſt joint. Beuides theſe 
there are {ſome ſmall bones, called ofa ſeſamoidea, becauſe 
they reſemble ſeſamum grains: they are reckoned about 
twelve in each hand: they are placed at the joint of the fin- 
gers, under the tendons of the flexors, to which they ſerve as 
pullies. ä Quincy. 
as ou es th e were me, | 
each at once her cho nger laying _ 

7 5 her ſkinny lips. pp. 4 Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Diogenes, whois never ſaid, | 

For aught that ever I could read, 

To whine, put fizger i' th* eye and ſob, 

Becauſe h had ne er another tub, 


Hudibras. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


ö h 


12. 1o touch unſeaſonably or thieviſhly. 5 
His ambition would needs be fingering the ſceptre, and 

| South's Sermons. 
3. To touch an inſtrument of muſick. „ 


The walls are painted, and repreſent the labours of Her- ve 
Get you black lead, ſharpened finely, and put it into quills. | 


either hand one, finely attired in white, Bacon's N. Atlantis. | 


Saltpetre was but groſsly beaten; for it ſhould not be finely 


| Dryden. | 
Every thing was tull of a choice finentſs, that, if it wanted 0 


Sidney. 


| con{pire to give her a very diſtinguiſhing character, Prior... 
2. Show; ſplendour; gaiety of appearance. . 


to pain, but can never rid them of any: the body may lan- 


Buy recaſon guide his execution. Shakeſp. Troil. and Creſſ. 1 


Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 


Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. | 
Ihe ancients were careful to coin their money in due} 
weight and fineneſs, only in times of exigence they have di- | _ 
FINERY. z. . from fine.] Show; ſplendour of appearance; | 


1 for indefinite. 


\ Southern. | 


Take away the droſs from the ſilver, and there ſhall come 


| FINITENESS. z. /. [from 


The firit bone of the thumb is like the bones of the | 


FIN 


and one oppolite to them bending backwards, and of greater 
ſtrength than any of them lingly, which we call the trurnby 
to join with them ſeverally or united; whereby it is fitted to 
lay hold of objects of any ſiꝛe or quantity. Ray on the Urenti 
A hand of a vatt extenfion, and a prodigious number of 
Angers playing upon all the organ pipes ot the world, and 


* 1 1 ſpun, 3 for a livelihood, till her 
ends were ore. routhnot's Hiftcry of . 
2. Almall meaſure of extenſion. _ a drag 
Go now, go truit the wind's uncertain breath; 
Remov'd four fingers from approaching death; 
Or ſeven at mott, when thicket is the board. Dad. Juv. 
One of theſe bows with a little arrow did pierce through a 
piece of ſteel three fingers thick. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 
3. The hand; the inttrument of work; manufacture; art. 
Fool, that forgets her ſtubborn look 
This ſoftneſs from thy finger took, Walter, 
ToFi'NGER, v. a. from the noun. | | 
1. To touch lightly ; to toy with, | 
Go, get you gone, and let the papers lie; 
You would be fingering them to anger me. Shakeſpeare. 
One that is covetous is not fo highly pleaſed with the mere 
hight and fingering of money, as with the thoughts of his be- 
ing conſidered as a wealthy man. Grew's Coſmo. Sacra. 


hoiſting him into his father's throne, 


BE She hath broke the lute; 

I did but tell her ſhe miſtook her trets, 
And bow'd her hand to teach her fingering. 
4. To perform any work exquiſitely with the fingers. 
„Not any t{kill'd in loops of Hgering fine, . 
With this fo curious net-work might compare. Spenſer. 
FUNGLEFANGLE, u. .. (from ae | | 
word, 
We agree in nothing but to wrangle,  _ | 
About the flighteſt fiaglefangle. Hudibras, P. iii. cant. 3. 
Fr NIC AT. adj. [from fue. ] Nice; foppiſh; pretending to ſu- 
perfluous elegance. | | 
A whorlon, glaſsgazing, ſuperſerviceable, finical rogue. 
| - | Shakejpeare's K ne { Orgs 
J cannot hear a finical fop romancing, how the king took 
him alide at ſuch a time; what the queen ſaid to him at ano- 
ther, | L Eftrange, Fable 34. 

FT NICALL x. adv. [ from finical.] Foppithly. - | 
FINICALNESS. 2. / [ tron} finical.) Superſluous nicety ; fop- 


e 8 | 
'To FL NISH. v. @. [ finir, French; finio, Latin.] 
1. 100 bring to the end purpoled to e pages 


For which of you, intending to build a tower, ſitteth not 
down firſt, and counteth the colt, whether he have ſufficient 
to finiſb it. 


grace. | 


2 Cor. viii. 6. 


nis nothing. a Notes on the Odyſſey. 
2. lopertect; to poliſh to the excellency intended. N 


Yet is it all th' Eternal Will deſign'd; . 
It is a finiſb d work, and perfect in his kind. Blackm. 
I would make what bears your name as finiſhed as my laſt 
work ought to be; that is, more finiſhed than the reſt. Pope. 
Io end; to put an end to. I „„ . 
INISHER. 2. /. [from fini/h.] | 
1. Performer; accomplither. 5 
5 He that of greateſt works is finiſber, 
Oft does them by the weakeſt miniſter. 
2. One that puts an end; ender. 


hundre 


bles. | 
3. One that completes or perfets, 
The author and fint/her of our faith, 


| Hebrews, 
O prophet of glad tidings | finiſher 11 


nated. . 

Servius conceives no more thereby than a finite number 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 
Finite of any magnitude holds not any proportion to infi- 
nite. Locle. 


aſunder, and „ mult needs be finite. 


FINITELY. adv. 
certain degree. i AI 
They are creatures ſtill, and that ſets them at an infinite 


them but finztely diſtant from us. 


within certain boundaries. 


without other boundary than what is et by the finiteneſs of 

my natural powers. Norris. 
FiNITUDE. 19 

within certain 


. 


oundaries. 


of theſe things to one another; infinitude, the unbounded- 


FINLESS. adj. [from in.] Without fins. 
| He angers me | 
With telling of the moldwarp and the ant, 
And of a dragon and a finteſs tith. 
FINLIKE. adj. | fin and like.] Formed in imitation of fins, 
In ſhipping ſuch as this, the Iriſh kern | 
And untaught Indian, on the ſtream did 15 
Ere ſharp-keel'd boats to ſtem the flood did learn, 
Or finlike oars did ſpread from either fide. ryden. 
FI NN ED. adj. [from fin.] Having broad edges ſpread out on 
either ſide. ä | 
They plow up the turf with a broad ſinned plough. Mortim, 


the element of water. ; 
High o'er the main in wat'ry pomp he rides, 
His azure car and firny courſers guides; 
Proteus his name. Dryden's Virg. Georg. b. iv. 
New herds of beaſts he ſends the plains to ſhare ; 
New colonies of birds to people air; 


While black with ſtorms the ruffled ocean rolls 
And from the fiſher's art defends her iuny ſholes. Blackm. 
With hairy ſpringes we the birds betray z | 


Slight lines of hair ſurprize the fizny prey. Pope. 


| FYNTOED. adj. [ fin and foe.) Palmipedous; having a mem- 


brane between the toes. | ; 
Such creatures as are whole footed, or fintoed, viz. fome 
1 birde 


mating every one ſound a particular note, Keilagainft Burnet. 


Shakeſpeare, | 


A trifle : a burletque 


Luke, xiv. 28. 


Ass he had begun, ſo he would alſo finiſh in you the ſame 
A poet uſes epiſodes ; but epiſodes, taken ſeparately, fi- 


Though here you all perfection ſhould not find, : ö | 


Shakeſpear, Wh: 5 

This was the plain condition of thoſe times; the whole 

world agvinſt Athanaſius, and Athanaſius again it: half an 

of years ſpent in doubtful trials which of the two, in 

the end, would prevail; the {ide which had all, or elſe that 
ou which had no friend but God and death, the one a de- 
ender of his innocency, the other a finiſher of all his trou- 


Ot utmoſt hope! Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. . 
FINITE, adj. [ finitus, Latin.] Limited; bounded ; termi- 


 _ That ſuppoſed infinite duration will, by the very ſuppoſi- 
tion, be limited at two extremes, though never ſo remote 
Bentley. 
FINITELESS, adj. from finite. ] Without bounds ; unlimited. 
| It is ridiculous unto reaſon, and finiteleſ5 as their defires. 
| | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
[from finite.) Within certain limits; to a 


Finitude, applied to natural or created things, imports the 
proportions of the ſeveral degrees of affections, or properties 


neſs of theſe degrees of affections, or properties. Cheyne. 


Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 


FI NN x. adj. from in.] Furniſhed with tins; formed for 


And to their oozy beds the finny fiſh repair. Dryd. Ovid. 


| The haad is divided into four fingers bending forward, 


— 


diſtance from God; whereas all their excellencies can make 
| „„ Stllingfleet. 
finite, ] Limitation; continement 


I ought now to unbay the current of m paſſion, and love 5 


[from finite.] Limitation; confinement 
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birds and quadrupeds, are naturally directed to go into the 
water and lwim there, Ray on the Creation. 

FrxoOCHIO. 2. Sec FENNEL, of which plant it is a ſpecies. 

FiPPLE. . / [from fibula, Latin.] A Hopper. | 
Vou mult know, that in recorders, which gowith a gentle 
breath, the concave ot the pipe, were it not for the fipple that 
ſtraiteneth the air, much more than the fimple concave,would 
yield no found, Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 

Fik. u. ſ. [ fyrr, Welſh; punb, Saxon; Hr, Daniſh. ] The 
tree of which deal- boards are made. 

It is ever green: the leaves are lingle, and for the moſt part 
produced on every hide ot the branches: the male flowers, or 
catkins, are placed at remote diſtances from the fruit on the | 
ſame tree. The ſceds are propagated on cones, which are 


tquamole, Sec PINE-TREE, 1 Millan. 
He covered the floor of the houſe with piaiks ol fir. 
| | 1 A:tig5. 
The "{piring fir and ſtately box adorn. Fope. 
FIRE. ». ſ. | pyp, Saxon; fewur, German.] 
1. Ihe 1gneous element, 
2. Any thing burning. | 
| little fire is quickly trodden out, 1 
Which, being ſuffer d, rivers cannot quench. = Shakeſp. 
Where two raging fires meet together, 4 
They do conſume the thing that feeds their fury. Shakeſp. | 


Sò contraries on Etna's top confpue | 
Here hoarv iroits, and by them breaks out fire. | Cor 
3. A conflagration of towns or countries. | 
There is another hberality tothe citizens, who had ſi uffered | 
damage by a great fire, Arbuthnot on Coins. | 
IThough tafethou think'ſt thy treaſure lics, 
Conceai'tl in cheſts from human cycs, 
A fire may come, and it may be _ 
Bury'd, my friend, as far from thee. . 
4. Flame; light; luſtre. - N 
5 5 Stars, hide your fires! Ry 
L Let not night ſee my black and deep deſires! Shak, Mach. 
8. Torture by burning. | : = 
Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breatt inſpire, 
Jo weary tortures, and rcjoice in fire 

6. The punithment of the damned, FE | 
2 Who among us ſhall dwell with the devouring fre? Who 
among us ſhall dwell with everlaſting burnings ? J. xxx. 
7. Anything provoking; any thing that inflames the paſhons, 
What fire is in my cars? Can this be true? 
Stand Icondemn'ꝗ for pride and ſcorn ſo muc 
8. Ardour of temper violence of paſſion. OD 
lle hadfire in his temper, and a German bluntneſs; and, 
upon provocations, might ſtrain a phraſe. Atterbury. 
9. Livelineſs of imagination; vigour of fancy; intellectual ac- | 
tivity; force of expreſſion; ſpirit ot ſentunent. 

Nor can the {now that age does ſhed 

Upon thy reverend head, | 

Quench or allay the noble fire within, 

But all that youth can be thou art. 
They have no notion of lite and firein —_ and in words, 
and any thing that is juſt in grammar and in meaſure is 
good oratory and poetrv to them. Felton on the Claſſicks. | 

He brings 5 

The reaſoner's weapons and the poet's fire. Blackmore, 

Exact Racin, and Corneille's noble fire, | 
Taught us that France had ſomething to admire. 

The bold Longinus all the nine infpire, 
Aud warm the critick with a poet's fire. 

0 may tome ſpark of your cele'tial fire, 

Pio he lai, the mcaneit of your ſons inſpirxe. 
e The paſſion of love. . 


Love various hearts does variouſly inſpire, 
It itirs in gentle boſoms gentle fire, 
Like that of incenſe on the altarlaidz 
But raging flames tempeſtuous fouls invade; 5 
A fire which every windy paſſion blows, e 
With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. Dryden. 
The fire of love in youthtui blood, 
Like waat is kindled in brutt-wood, 
But tor a moment burns. | 
| | The god of love retires ; | 
Dim are his torches, and extinct his fires. Peope. 
New charms. ſhall fill increaſe detire, | 1 
And timc's fw ift wing thall fan the fire. Moore's Fables. 
11. Eruptians or impoſthumations: as, St. Anthony's fire, 
12. To jet FIRE 07, or jet oz FIRE, To kindle; to mttame, 
 Uermotija courageoutly tet upon the horiemen, and let fire 
alto upon the {tables where the Turks horſes ttood. Knoles. 
Ule chat feta fire on a plane-tree to ſpite his neighbour, 
and the plane-trce ſet on his neighbour's houle, is bound to 
pay all the lots, becauſe it did all rife from his own ill in- 
tention. Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 
FrefearMs. 1. ſ. [ fireand arms. ] Arms which owe their 
etficacy to fire; guns. | | A Se: 
Nor had they aramunition to ſupply their few firearms : | 
horices they add, and officers they had, which made all their | 
ſhew. h 5 5 Clarendon, h. ii. 
Before the uſe of firearms there was infinitely more ſcope 
for perſonal valour than in the modern battles, . Pope. 
FIREBALL. 7. /. Hire and ball.) Grenado; ball filled with 
combuitibles, and burſting where it is thrown, | 
Judge of thoſe infolent boaſts of conſcience, which, like 
ſo many fireballs, or mouth grenadoes, are thrown at our 
church,”. ©: | South's Sermons. 
The ſame $ e us ſwallow his 
coin in fireballs, Sao. 
rhangs 


vley. 


Granville. 


Prur. 


h? Shakeſp. | 


Cowley. 


Pope. 
Pope. 
Poe. 


Shadwll, 


reat man has ſworn to mak 


FIREBRUSH. u. / [fire and bruſh.) The 
by the hire to {weep the hearth, h 25 
When you are ordered to ſtir up the fire, clean away the 
aſhes from betwixt the bars with the fire. Swift. 
Fi REDRAKE. z. . [ fire and drake.) A fiery 1erpent: I tup- 


bruſh whic} 


pole the preſter. 
By the hiſſing of the ſnake, | 
The futtling ot the firedrate, 
I charge thee thou this place forſake, | 
Nor of Queen Mab be pratthng. Drayton's N;mphia. 
FURENEW, adj. | fire and zeww.] New fro: ; 
rom the melting-houſe. 
| Armado is a molt illuſtrious wight, 


A. man of firexexv words, faſhion's own knight. Shake. 


dome excellent jeſts, firenexvtrom the mint. Shatjpearec, 
Opa the wedding-day I put mylelt, according to cuſtom, 
in wother tut rene gv, with ſilver buttons to it. Addiſon. 
FHH. ire und pan. ] Veſſel of metal to carry fire. 
iis firepouns, and ullthe veiicls thereof, thou ſhalt make of 
118 : 8 Exod. xxvii. 3. 
Pour of it upon a firepar well heated, as they do roſewater 
and vivegar. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
F1R&YtR. u. /. from fre.] An incendiary. | 
Others burned Mouilel, and the reſt marched as a guard 
tor detence of thele % . Carew's Survey of Cornxvall, 
Ti RESID U. . 7 
the focus. | 
My judgment is, that they ought all to be deſpiſed, and 
ought to ſerve but tor Winter talk by the fre. Bacon, 

By his A ile he ſtarts the hare, 
And turns her in his wicker chair: 

His feet, however lane, you find, 

Have got the better of his mind. 


* 


WY. 


a7 I 13 ' . Prix. 
What art thou alxing of them, after all? Only to fit quietiy 


FIRESTICK. 3. /. [ fire andflick.] A lighted ſtick or brand. 


FrREWORK. 2./. £ fire and work, ] Shows ot fire; pyro- 


To FIRE. v. 4. { trom the noun. ] 
1. To ſet on fire; to kindle. 


2. To intlame the paſſions; to animate, 


3. To drive by fire. 


To FIRE. v. 1. 

1. To take fire; to be kin 
2. Io be inflamed with paſſion. 
3. To diſcharge any firearms, 
FIREBRA'ND. 2. /. | fire and 


oven houſe ina flame. 
2. An incen 


FiRELOCK. 2. . [| fi 


5 Boldly he climbs where thickelt {ſmoke aſcends. | 
2. A man of violent pailions. | 


Fremen. 


2. [In a gun.] ö 5 
FrRESHIP. 2 /. [fireand /biþ.] A ſhip hlled with combuſ- 


n the for geg new 


J. {fre and fide.} The hearth; the chimney; 


FIR 


Children, when they play with HH, move. and whirl 
them round fo faſt, that the motion will cozen their eyes, 
and repreſent an intire circle of fire to them. Dighy on Bodtes. 


technical pertormances. i 
The king would have me preſent the princeſs with ſome 
delightful oſtentation, or pageant, or antick, or firework, 
15 \ Shakeſpeare. 
We repreſent alſo ordnance, and new mixtures ot gun- 
powder, wildfires burning in water and unquenchablez and 
alto firexvorks of all variety. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
' he ancients were impertfect in the doctrine ot meteors, 


by their iznorance of gunpowiler and fireworks. Brown. 
In fireworks give him leave to vent his ſpite; 
Thoic are the only ſerpents he can write, Dryden. 


Our companion propeied a ſubject for a firework, winch 

5 77 y 5 4's. 3 w6 

he thought would be very amuling. = Addien's Gua dian. 
* * > F * if 4. | 1 

Their firexworks are made up in paper. Tatler, Ne 88, 


1 


They ſpoiled many parts of the city, and fired the houſes 
of thoſe whom they etteemed not to be their friends; but the 

rage of the fire was at firit hindered, and then appealed b 
the fall of a ſudden ſhower of rain. Hayward. 
The breathicls body, thus bewail'd, they lay, 
And fre the pile. | 5 Dryden. 

A lecond Paris, diff ring but in name, 

Shall fire his country with a ſecond flame. Dryden sn. 


Vet, it deſire of tame, aud thirlt of pow'r, 
A beauteous princeſs, with a crown in dow r, | 
So fire your mind, in arms aflert your right. Dryden. 
He that parts us, ſhall bring a brand from heavin _ 
And. ire us hence. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


dled "i; 


brand.) © 
1. A piece of wood kindled: = „ 
I have eaſed my father-in-law of a firebrand, to ſet my 
CE ro one: D- BRYGRSE. 
| diary; one who inflames factions; one who caules 
miſchief. ü 5 - | 
Troy mult not be, nor goodly Ilion ſtand; 8 

Our firebrand brother, Paris, burns us all. Shakeſpeare. 
He ſent Suriey with a competent power againſt the rebels, 
who fought with the principal band of them, and defeated 


Flik ECK OSS. 2. /. [fire and croſs. ] A token 1 Scotiand for | 
the nation to take arms: the ends thereot burnt black, and 
in ſome parts ſmeared with blood. It is carried like lightning 
from one place to another, Upon refuſal to ſend it forward, 
or to riſe, the laſt perſon who has it ſhoots the other dead. 
He ſent his heralds through all parts of the realm, and com- 
manded the firecroſ5 to be carried; namely, two firebrands 
ſpear, | . Haywood. 
e and lock.] A ſoldier's 
diſcharged by itriking Reel with flint. 
Prime all your Hrelocłs, faſten well the ſtake, 
FIREMAN. 7. /. [ fireand un.] - 
1. One who is employed to extinguiſh burning houſes, 
The fireman ſweuts beneath his crooked arms; 
A leather caſque his vent'rous head defends, 


Gay 


Gay 
I had lait night the fate to drink a bottle with two of theſe 
3 Jatler, N& 61. 
FIRE PAN. 2. ſ. [ fireand pan. ] 5 e 
1. A pan for holding frre. SATA 
The receptacle for the priming powder. 
trble matter to fire the veſſels ot the enemy. 

Our men bravely quitted themſelves of the fire/hip, by 
cutting the ſpritſail tackle, Wiſeman's Surgery. 
FrRESHOVEL. 7. /. [ fire and fovel.] The inttrument with 
which the hot coals are thrown up in kitchens. | 
Nim and Bardolph are {worn brothers in filching and in 
Calais they ſtole a fire/bovel. . Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Culinary utenhils and irons often feel the force of fire; as 
tongs, firz/bowels, prongs, and irons. Brown's Hug. Errours, 

Ihe neighbours are coming out with torks and fire/bovels, 

and ſpits, and other domeſtick weapons. Dryd. Span. Friar. 
Fix ES TONE. 1. J. [ fire and fore. ] | 5 

The fireflone, or pyrites, is a compoun 

compoicd of vitriol, ſulphur, and an unmetallick earth, but 
in very different proporiions in the ſeveral maſles. The moſt 

common fort, which is uſed in medicine, is a greenith thape- 
lets kind found in ourclay-pits, outof which the green vitriol 
or coppcras is procured, It has its name of pyrites, or fire- 
fone, trom its giving fire on being {truck againit a ſteel much 

more frecly than a flint will do; and all the {parks burn a 

longer time, and grow larger as they fall, the inflammable_ 

matter {truck from off the ſtone buriing itſelf out before the 
ſpark becomes extinguiſiecd. Lill Materia Medica. 

Fireflene is a kind of tore called alto Rygate ſtone, from 
the place whence it is chie{.y brought, being very good for 

firencarths, ovens, and ftoves. Builder's Di. 

Fireſlone, if broke ſmall, and laid. on cold lands, mult be 

of advantage.  Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
FIREWOOD. x. /. [ fire and wood. VVood to burn; fewel. 
FIRING, 2. /. [from fire.] Fewel. | Y 

They burn the cakes, frirg being there ſcarce. Mortimer, 
To FIRK. v. a. [from ferio, Latin. } To whip; to beat; to 
correct; to chaſtiſe. | X 
Beſides, it is not only foppiſh, 

But vile, idolatrous and popiſh, 
For one man out of his own (kin 
To and whip another's ſin. Hudibras, P. ii. c. 2. 
FYRKIN. 2. I. from peoben, Sax, the fourth part of a vellel.] 
1. A vellel containing nine gallons. | 
Strutt's ſervants get ſuch a haunt about that ſhop, that it 
will coit us many afin of ſtrong beer to bring them back 
gan Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 

A tmall veſſel. 

You heard of that wonder of the lightning andthunder, 

Which made the lye to much the louder ; 
No liit to another, that miracle's brother, 

Which was done with a fri of powder, 
FIRM. adj. [ firms, Latin.] TE 
1. Strong; not calily pierced or ſhaken; hard, oppoſed to ſoft, 

The flakes of his fleſh are joined together: they are firm 


a 
+. 


* 


Denham. 


is the mot} firm; and that which has p 
apable of the leatt contact, will be molt ſoft. 
Conlant; ſteady; reſolute; fixed; unſhaken. 
U U U bl 


Woodward. 
2 * 


To FIRM. v. a. [ firmo, Latin.] 


FIRMAME'NTAL, 
them, and took alive John Chamber, their fircbrand. Bacon. | 


ſet in faſlion of a croſs, and pitched- upon the point of a | 


gun; a gun | Vo... | | | 
. Steadily; conſtantly. 


[FrRuxkEss. 2. /. from firm. | 
| 1. Stability; hardneſs ; compactneſs; ſolidity. 


d metallick foffil, 


arts very ſmall, and 


We hold firmto the works of God, and to the ſenſe which 


le ſtraight obeys; 

And firm believes. Milton's Paraz;; 
Ihe great encouragement is the aſſurance of a * Lift, 
ward, the f:r712 perſuaſion whereot is enough to raiſe us at ms 
any thing in thus world. Tillotſon . $ above 
The man that's retolute and juſt, emen. 
Firm to his principles and truit, 

Nor hopes nor tears can blind. 


Wal}, 
1. lo ſettle; to confirm; toettabliſh; to fix. 
He declared the death of the emperor; which aft 
had ſeen to be true, they by another ſecret and fronds they 
lenger advertiſed Solyman again thereof, fring thoſe frag 
with all their bands and ſeals. Knolles's Hijtory of the en 

"Tis ratify' d above by every god, 7 uh 
And Jove nas 727d it with an awtul nod, Diyd. Albi 

| The pow'rs, taid he, e 

To you, and your's, and mine, propitious be, 

And fim cur purp-ote with their au zury. Dryden's 

Oh thou, who ficeſt me from my doubtful late . 

Long loft and wilder'd in the maze of face! 

Be preſent ſtill: oh goddels, in our aid 

Proceed, and imm thoſe omens thou haſt made 

2. To fix without wandering. = 

He on his card and compaſs 


| | Pope, 
firms his eye, 


The matters of his long experiment. Fairy < 15 
FIRMAMENT. u. /. [ firmamentum, Latin. J I H 8 5 N 
lueavens. V the 


Even to the heavens their ſhouting ſhrill 
Doth reach, and all the frmament doth fill. 
I am conttant as the x, 2rthern ſtar, 
Ot whole true, fixt, and reſting quality, 
_ There is no fellow in the firmament, Shak 
The Almighty, whole hieroglyphical cha 
_ unnumbered itars, fun and moon, written on th it , 
volumes of the firmament. Raleigb's Hiftory ef the Were 
Ihe firmament expanſe of liquid, pure, 3 
Tranſparent, elemental air, diffus'd 
In circuit to the uttermoſt convex 
Ot this great round, Milton's Paradi e Loft, b. vii, 
The lieeds climb up the firſt aſcent with pain Kh 
And when the middle firmament they gain, af 
It downward from the h: avens my head I bow, 
And ſce the earth and ocean hang below, . 
Ev'n J am ſeiz'd with horror. Addiſen's Ovid's Macy... © 
What an immenſurable 10 age is the frmancit, where, © 
great number of ſtars, leſler and lefler, and conlequently Fi 
ther and farther off, are ſcen with our naked eve, audit 7 
more diſcovered with our glaſſes! Derham's Alttre-T a 
| . adj, [from firmament.} Ccleſtial; of :7;« 
upper regions. | MES 
An hollo cryſtal pyi amid he taxes, 
In. ir mameutal waters dit above. Dryden's Ann, Mirch, 
FikMLY. adv. from fir m.] 5 „ 
1. Strongly; impenetrably; immoveably. 
8 Thou ſhalt come of force, | 
Though thou art firmlier faltewd than a rock. Ay... 
How very hard particles, which touch only ina few points, 
can ſtick together to firmly, without fomething which cauſcs 
them to be attracted towards one another, is difficult to con- 
ceive. |  Newwton's Otticks, 


Spenſer, 


P. . Cæſur. 


racters ate the 
EE 


4 


_ Himſelf to be the man the fates require; | 

HY judge, and what I judge deſire. Dryden's A. 
ne common people of Lucca are firmly perſuaded, that 

one Lucqueſe can beat five Florentincs, * Adijonon Lia). 


It would become by degrees of greater conſiſtency and 
firmneſs, fo as to reſemble an habitable cart. Burnet. |» 
2. Durability. | „„ 
-* Both the caſineſs and firmneſs of union might be coniec- - | 
tured, tor that both pevy le are of the ſame language. Haut. 
3. Certainty; ſoundneſs, I POLL 1 

In perſons already poſſeſſed with notions of religion, tie 
underitanding cannot be brought to change them, but by 
grcat examination of the truth and firme/s of the one, and 

the flaws and weakneſs of the other. South's Sermens. 
4. Steadineſs; conſtancy; reſolution. ID : 

Iuhat thou ſhould'ſt my firmneſs doubt 
To God, or thee, becauſe we have a toe 

May tempt us, Iexpected not to hear. Milt. Par. Lai. 

Nor can th' Egyptian patriarch blame my mufe, 

Which for his firmneſs does his heat excuſe, Roſrommm. 


70 
Job with firmn 


his armed V and fortitude. Atterb ug. 

FIRST adj. [Inge Saxon. ] 5 

1. 3 orduati of one; that which is in order before any 
other. | EF . 


5 2: © 

Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the ff. 
—A third is like thc former. Shakejpeare's Macheth, 
| In the fix hundredth and , year, in the H month, ths 
fir i day of the month, the waters were dried up tro ofthe 
earth, h Gen. Viit 13. 
Arms and the man I ſing, the rf who bore 
His courſe to Latium trom the 'T'rojan ſhore. - 
2. Earlieſt in time. | | 


The covenant had al. 


ſo ordinances of divine ſervice. 
| | 85 Heb. ix. i. 
I find, quoth Mat, reproof is vain! 
Who fir/t offend, will fit complain. Pro. 
3. Highett in dignity, . 
Ihhree pretidents, of whom Daniel was fir. Dar. 
First with the dogs, and king among the {quires ect. 
4. Great; excellent. EE | | 
; ; My fir ſon, | 
Where will you go? Take good Cominius x 
With thee, | Shakeſpeare's Coric alis. 
FIRST. adv. : RES | 
1. Before any thing elſe; earlieſt. 
Hle, not unmindful of his uſual art, 
Firft in diſſembled fire attempts to part; 
Then roaring beaits and running itreams he tries. 954 
Thy praile, aud thine was then the publick voice, 
Fir/t recommended Guiſcard to my choice. Dryden. 
Heav'n, ſure, has kept this ſpot of earth uncurſt, 
I 0o ſhew how all things were created it. 
2. Before any other conſideration. 
Firſt, metals are more durable than plants; ſecondly, ther 
are more lolid and hard; thirdly, they are wholly fubtets” 
neous; whereas plants are part above earth, and part unde 
the earth. acon Natural Hifior,, N* 60% 
3+ It has often at before it, and means at the beginning: 
At firft the filent venom {lid with eaſe, a | 
And ſeiz'd her cooler ſenſes by degrees. Dry An. 


7. 


Prior. 


in themſelves, and they cannot be moved. Job, xli. 23. Excepting fiſh and inſects, there are very few or no cles, 
Love's artillery then checks tures that can provide for themſelves at firſt, without the 
ne breaſtworks of the firmeft ſex. _ Cleaveland. aſſiſtance of parents. - Bentley Sermon. 
There is nothing to be left void in a firm building; even | 4. FIRST or laſt. At one hour or other. | 
the cavities ought to be filled with rubbiſh, Iden. But ſure a general doom on man is paſt, 
That body, whoſe parts are moit f in themſelves, and And all are fools and lovers fit or la/t. Dryden. 
are by their peculiar ſhapes capable of the greateſt contacts, FIRST-BEGOT, n. ſ. (from At and begot. This elde 


FIRST-BEGOTTEN. c of children, : 
His fir/t-begot, we know; and fore have felt, p 
When his fierce thunder drove us to the deep. Par: es. 


ſuu by ide 


at thy own firgicle, arbutbnat's Ilijiory of Fobn Bull. 


is God's lanp.” 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 


FIRST-BORN. . /. { firſt and born.) Eidett; the 


order ot nativity. Lait, 


il. 


lion, 
int 5 
TH 
con- 
icks, 


mec 


ajW. 
n, the 
ut by 
> and 
mens. 


J 4 it, 


MN, ; 
2 J. 


E any 


acheth, 

dil, tie 

In. 13. 
An. 

vice. 

, NK. 1. 


Prigr. 


Dar. 
i ba YT 
Vel 


AA. 


Prior. 


ly, they | 


ubterra- 

irt under 
Na 603 

ing · 


An. 


no crea- 
-hout ihe 
Sermii's 


Deda, 


1 
- 


The elde 


par. Reg. 
un by dle 


Lat, 


ri ASTLIx G. 2. fe [from fit.] * 


Laſt, with one midnight ſtroke, all the firfi-born _ 
Ol Egypt mult lie dead. Milton s Paradi/e Loſt, b. xii. 
Ha Poly light, offspring ot heav'n firff-born! Milton, 
The firft-born has not a ſole or peculiar right, by any law 
of God and nature; the younger children having —_ 
Je with him. | | , ce. 
FRUITS. 1. . [ b ee, fruits.) NT I 
What the ſcaſon nit pro uces or matures of any Kind, 
1 A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firſtatruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf. 
$49; Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The plooming hopes of my then very young patron have 
deen confirmed Dy mott noble firj#-j7@irs, and his life is go- 
dect eo wards aplentifulharveitos all accumulated virtues, 
Eee 2 Prior. 
Tue firſt profits of any thing. ; 5 : 
Although the king loved to empioy an advance biſhops, 
decaule, having rich oihoprices, they carried their reward 
In themſelves; vet he did ute to rate them by ſteps, that 
of mit not lote the profit of the Huus, which by that 
10 ; 
2 "The carlieſt effect of any thing. 
„See, Father, what firf-jruzts on earth are ſprung, 


From thy nu planted grace in man! Milton s Faradiſe Lofl. ] 2. Having the qualities of fiſh. 


FraeTLING. adj. [from firſt.) That whichis firit produced 
brought forth. 
5 All de firſtling males that come of thy herd, and of thy 
dock, thou ſhalt tancity unto the Lord iuty God, Deut. xv, 


1. The nrit produce or offspring. 
| A ſhepherd. next, 
More meek, came with the ftliungs of his flock, 
Choicett and beit. | Iliiltoa's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 
The tender fir/tings of my woolly breed, | 
Shall on his lioly altar often bleed. Dudens Ving. Paſt. 
The firfilings of the flock are doom'd io de 
Rich tragrant wines the cheering bowl tupply. Pope. 
. The thing firſt thought or done, 8 
. Our play = 3 
Leaps o'er the vaunt and fir/tlings of thele broils, 
Eimning i' th' middle. Shakeſþ. Troll. aud Creſſ. Prol. 
Tue llighty purpole works O erlook, 11 5 


Unlets the deed go with it: trom this moment, | 
Ihe very firings of my heart thailk be 8 a 
5 2 th 0 F 3 
The filing of my hand. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
— * — 5 . p x q 4 1 1 
Frsc all . I. {from iſcus, a treatury, Laun. ] Exchequer; 
revenue, ; 5 wi 
War, as it is entertained by diet, fo can it not be long 
maintained by the ordinary f/cal and receipt. Bacon. 
FISH. 2. /. [pipes Saxon; d, Dutch. ] An animal that 
juhabits tlie water. ROE 
The beatts, the fibes, and the winged fowls, 
Ale their nales ſubzects. Shakejpeare's Comedy of Errours. 
I fieht when I cannot chule, and Leat no. Shakeſpeare. 


3 


And now tle , ignoble tates etcape, 
Since Venus oed her ſafcty to their ſhape. 

 Therenre f/bes, thut have wings, that are not ſtrangers to 
the dry rei; and there are ſome birds that are inhabitants 
er 152 water, whole blood is cold as es; and their fleſh is 
ie in taſte, that the icrupuious are allowed them on fith- 
avs. i | : 

Es. v. 2. e 
io be employed in catching fiſhes, 
Foendeavourat any thing by artifce. . 

Wine others i, with craft, for great opinion, 
, with great truth, catch meer fimplicity. Shakeſpeare. 
en. W. 4. To ſearch water in queit of fiſh, or any thing 


* 12 
Liant 


— 


come have filbed the very jakes for papers lef t there by men 
6 wit, | Ae 5 Sr. 
Olt, as he her nether realms for wit, | 
Tune goddeſs tavour'd him, and favours yet. Pope's Dunc. 
755 HOOK. 2 /. [ fi/b and book. ] A hook baited, with which 
tih ae caught. „ = | 
A tharp point, bended upward and backward, like a fh. 

© | CES Grew's Muſeum. 


E-yoxD. 1. J. [f/þ and pond.] A ſmall pool for fith. 


nds. | Myortimer's Huſbandry. 
Fiſh-pors were made where former foreſts grew, 

And hills were levell'd to extend the view. Prior. 

Atter what I have {aid of the great value the Romans put 


kills fi/b-pords for quadragies H. S. 32,2914. 135. 4d. 
Arbuthnot on Comms. 


HER; 0 PE ©, * * I 
"FR. 1 J. [from f.] One who is employed in catching 


+ 
ry 
«4 


laour tight the three were taken up 
7 inermen of Corinth, as we thought: 
Ai length another had ſeiz'd on us, 


h know that town is but with f/bers fraught, | 
nere Jheſcus govern'd and where Plato taught, Sandys. 
1325 he hold {ſuſpect it, draw it from him, 
5/9275 do the bait, to make him follow it. 

Iieldler now he with his coat appears; 
nde, luis trembling angle bears; wr 
5 cn ape he Varies. 9 : | Pope. 


*SHER2OAT.: 7, . { fiber and boat.) A boat employed in 
g | | | 


Denham. 


cncanmg tith, 
3 Aue rf. Her ond man.] One whoſe employ- 
i IU MVELNCOA 18 to Catch fiſh. 5 
| How feartul 
77y "tis to calt one's eyes ſolow! 
Be SPE Men that walk upon the beach | | 
eib uke mice. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Þ wa 1 N of unequal ze, 7 TE 
Do the here, a fiſherman eipies. Waller. 
% lcates und fins bear price to this exceſs? | 
„ git have bought the herman for leis. Dryd. Juv. 
ae 1. . ber and town.) A town inhabited 
*, umermen. 
ou ot them, in that time, burned that j/pertozun 
LET 'D _  Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Nen: m Porſetſhire, a little f/bertoxur, Clarendon, b. vii. 


| be Simon Peter heard that it was the Lord, he girt 
r tot * unto him, for he was naked, and did caſt hun- 
13 —— S Fees of ORs xxi, 7. 

W. al 8 er.] The buſineſs of catching nh. 
ill not be Fonda Plenty of mackarel chis {eafon : our fiſbery 
rb, 44 turded by privateers. Addiſon's Spettator, 
Ke . rom fb.) Abounding with fiſh; ttored 


My fan in ſtate, and calm in ſprite, e 

{ow . 18 my delight. Carew's Survey of Corn. 
Ttraffick to "Il guarded with the ocean, moſt commodious 
Wt, en and Parts of the world, and watered with plea- 
Tirmey ad navigable rivers. Camden's Remains. 
ud. 7. 4. (trom b.] To turn to fiſh: a cant 


L Here comes Romeo. 
TR wh roc, like a dried herring : | 
UG, > My how art thou fi/hified ! Shakeſpeare. 


TT * 
= Wit 


121 
"aq, oy 
* 


of gradation was multiplied. — Baceu's Henry VII. 


- Creech, | 


"20088; 4 © x 
I. Then clench'd a hatchet in his horny . Dryder's En. | 


fonds are no imall improvement of watery. boggy |. 


won files, it will not appear incredible that C. Hirrius ſhould | 


2. FisTruLa Lachrimalis. A diſorder of the canals leading 


And would have reft the fijbers of their prey, | 1 5 
Hil not they been very tluw of fail. — Shakeſpeare. 


it, COAT, 2. J. | fiſher and coat.) A coat worn by a | 


"43 £7 


| There alſo would be planted a good town, having both a 
good haven and a plentiful ins. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Fi SHKETTLE. 2. /. [ fiſh and kettle.) A. caldron made long 
for the fiſh to be boiled without bending. 7 
It is probable that the way of embahning amongſt the 
Egyptians was by boiling the body, in a long caldron like a 
fi/bkettle, in ſome kind ot liquid baltam. Grewt”s Muſeum, 


diet. | 
Thin drink doth overcool their blood, and making many 
fi/hmeals, they tall into a kind ot male greenticxnets.. Sharp. 
F1 | pa n. ſ. {from /.] A dcaler in fiſhu; a teller of 
ih. | 
I fear to play the f/monger; and yet ſo large a commodity 
may not pats in ſilence. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
T he ſurgeon left the fre. to determine the controverly 
between him and the pike. 
FISHY. adj. [from .] 
1. Conſiſting of fill. 


| My abſent mates 

Roam the wild ifle in ſearch of rural cates, 

Bait the barb'd ſteel, and trom che y Hood | 
Appeale th' afflictive fierce detire ot tood. Pope's Odyſey. 


Few-eyes have eſcaped the picture of mermaids, that is, 
according to Horace, a montter with a woman's head above, 
and fi/by extremity below. 

FI'SSLLE. adj. [ f/filis, Latin. ] Having the grain in a certain 
direction, to as to be cleft. | | 

Thiscryltalisa pellucid file ſtone, clearas water or cryſtal 
of the rock, and without colour; enduring a red heat without 

loſing its tranſparency, and in a very ſtrong heat calcining 
without fuſion. Nea, Optichs. 

FrsSILITY. 2. /. {from e.] The quality of adnutiung to 
be cloven, 95 5 | | MES 

Frs$SURE. 2. . [ ura, Latin; fijure, French.] A clett; a 
narrow chaim where a breach has been made, 

The itone and other terreſtrial matter was diſtinguiſhed 
into ſtrata or layers, as it is in England: thoſe ſtrata were 
divided by parallel ufs, that were incloſed in the ſtone. 


I ſee 


The gaping f/ures to receive the rain. Thomſon's Autumn. 


By a fall or blow the tkull may be figurcd or fractured. 
| Miemau. 
FIST. 1. /. [ pirr, Saxon. ] The hand clenched with the fingers 
doubled down, in order to give a blow, or keep hold. 
| She quick and proud, and who did Pas delpiſe, 
Up with her , and took him on the face; | 


Another time, quoth the, become more wiſe 


And being down, the villain tore did beat EY 
And bruile with clowniſh i his manly tace. Fairy &. 
Anger cauſeth paleneſs in jome ; in others trembling, twell- 
ing, toaming at the mouth, ſtamping, and bending the. 
e ys Bacon Natural Iijtory, Ne 716. 
And the ſame hand into a #7 ny Cote, 
Which inſtantly a palin expanded ſhows. 
Iurrheus, the foſter-father of the beait, 


Deiiham. 


To PIs T. v. a: 5 
1. To ſtrike with the fiſt, 5 
Ia him ſpurning and Hing her moſt unmercifully. 


2. To gripe with the fiſt. 1 
Wc have been down together in my fleep, 
Unbuckling helms, fling each other's throat, 9 
And wak'd halt dead with nothing. Shakeſp. Cortolanus. 
FisTiINUT. u. /. A piſtachio nut. | 


with the fiſt, SO de 
Naked men belabouring one another with ſnagged ſticks, 
or dully falling together by the cars at fi/licuffs. More. 
She would ſeize upon ſohn's commons; tor which they 
were ſure to go to fiticuffs. Arbuth. Hiſtory of John Bull. 
My invention and judgment are perpetually at te, 


FI'S TULA. z. . [Latin ; fiftule, French. 

i. A ſinuous ulcer callous within; any ſinuous ulcer. 
a ong continuance are accompanied with ulcerations of the 
gland and caries in the bone, Wiſeman's Surgery. 


from the eye to the noſe, which obſtructs the natural progrets 
of the tears, and makes them trickle down the cheek; but 
this is only the firſt and mildeſt ſtage of the diſeaſe: in the 
next there is matter diſcharged with the tears from the pu 


worſt degree of it is when the matter of the eye, by its long 
continuance, has not only corroded the neighbouring fott 
parts, but allo affected the ſubjacent bone. ShLarp's Surgery. 
FISTULAR. adj. | from fiſtula.) Hollow like a pipe. 


the nature of a fiſtula; callous or tinuous like a fiſtula, 
How theſe finuous ulcers become fiflulous, IJ have ſhewn 
Wiſeman s Surgery, 


| Ts T. z./. [from fight, Skinner, every fit ot a diſcaſe being a | 


ſtruggle of nature; from vit, in Flemiſh, frequent, Jui. 
1. A paroxyſm or exacerbation of any intermittent diutemper, 
Small ſtones and gravel collect and become very large in the 
kidneys, in which caſe a fit of the ſtone in that part is the cure, 
5 Sharp's Surgery. 
2. Any ſhort return after intermiſſion ; interval, 
Sometimes 'tis grateful to the rich to try 
Men that are habitually wicked may now and then, by fits 
and ſtarts, feel certain motions of 1epentance. L'Ejirange. 
By fits my ſwelling griet appears, Kod? 
In o/c 5 40 and n tears. Addiſon on Italy. 
Thus o'er the dying lainp th' unſteady flame | 
Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by fits, _ 
And falls again as loth to quit its hold. Addiſan's Cato. 
Religion is not the buſineſs of ſome fits only and intervals 
of our life, to be taken up at certain days and hours, and laid 
aſide for the reit of our time; but a ſyſtem of precepts to be 
regarded in all our conduct. _ Rogers's Sermons. 
All fits of pleaſure we balanced by an equal degree of pain 
or languor: tis like ſpending this year part of the next year's, 
revenue. | | Swift, 
3. Any violent affection of mind or body, 
The lite did flit away out of her neſt, 
And all his ſenſes were with deadly fit oppreſt. Spenſer. 
An ambitious man ſubjects himſelt to others, and puts it 
in the power of every . tongue to throw him into a 
fit of melancholy. Addiſon's Spectator. 
4. Diſorder; diſtemperature. 
For your huſband, _ 
He's noble, wiſe, judicious, and beſt knows _ 
The fits o' th' ſeaſon. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
5. It is ved, without an epithet of diſcrimination, for the hyſ- 
terical diſorders of women, and the convulſions of children; 
and by the vulgar for the epilepſy. _ ; 
Mrs. Bull was ſo much enraged, that ſhe fell downright 


FirSHMEAL. 2. J. [ fiſh and meal.) Diet of fiſh; abitemious | 


L'Eftrange. | 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To FISSURE. Y. a. [trom the noun.] To cleave; to make a | 


Thus Pas did kits her hand with little grace. Sidney, 


Fi'STICUFFS. A. J. Li and c.] Battle with the fiſt; blows f | 


*till t iey have quite diſabled each other. 1 80 Swift. | 


That fi/iula which is recent is the caſieſt of cure: thoſe of | 
2. Commudioutiy ; meetly. 


lachrimalia, and ſometimes trom an orifice broke through the | 
{kin between the nole and angle of the eye. The laſt and 


Fi'sTULOUS. adj. [trom fiſtula; fiſtuleux, French. ] Having | 


A ſhort viciflitude, and fit of poverty. Dryden's Horace. | 


FIT. adj. [vitten, Flemiſh, Junius. | 
1. Qualified, proper: with Foy betore the noun, and 70 before 
the verb. | | 
| Mighty men of valour, fit to go out for war and battle. 
. | 1 Chron. Vil. 11, 
He lends him vain Goliah's ſacred ſword, 
The fitteft help jult tortune could afford. Corey Dav. 
Tunis tury At for her intent ſhe choſe, 
One who delights in wars and human woes, Dryd. Au. 
It is a wrong uſe of my underitsnding to make it the rule 
and meature ot another man's; a uſe which it is neither ft 
for, nor capable of. Locle. 
2. Convement; meet; proper; right. 250 
Since we have ſaid it were good not to uſe men of ambi- 
tious natures, except it be upon neceſlity, it is Ft we {peak in 
what cates they are ſo. | Bacon, E ay 37. 
Sec how thou could'ſt judge of fit and meet, Par: Loft. 


neſles, and not think himſelf obliged to imitate all that he 


It our forefathers thought Ft to be grave and ſerious, I hope 
their poſterity may laugh without offence. Addiſon. 
To FIT. w. a. [witten, Flemiſh, Junius.) 285 
1. Io accommodate to any thing; to ſuit one thing to another. 
ue carpenter marketh it out with a line: he fitterb it with 

planes. \ | | Va. xliv. 13. 
Would fate permit | 
To my deſires I might my fortune ft, 2 
Troy I would raiſe. p Denham, 
2, To accommodate a perſon with any thing: as, the taylor 
fits his cuſtomer, VE TS, 
Atrulimaker fitted the child with a pair of boddice, ſtiffened 
on the lame tide, | 
3. 10 be adapted to; to ſuit any thing, £ | 
She thall be our mellenger to this paultry knight: truſt me 
I thought on her; {he'll fit it. | Shakefpeare. 
As much of the ſtone as was contiguous to the maicalite, 
filted che marcaſite lo cloſe as if it had been formerly liquid. 
| Boyle. 


lies or decoration. | 
A play, which if you dare but twice fit out, 
You'll all be flander'd, and be thought devout. Dryden. 


5. ToFir p. To furniſh; to make proper for the uſe or re- 
ception of any. .- | . 3 | 
He has fitted up his farm. 
To Fir. v. 2. To be proper; to be fit. | 
Nor. fits it to prolong the heavenly feaſt, 


IT uncleſs, indecent, but retire to reſt. {per Capo: 


FITCH, . /A colloquial corruption of wvetch.] A ſmal 
of wild pca. | „ 


8 Now is the ſeaſon DE oo 
For ſowing of fitches, of beans, and of peaſon. Jauer. 


FiTCHEW, $ little beaſt, that robs the henrooſt and warren, 
Skinner calls him the ſinking ferret ; but he is much larger, 
at lealt as ſome provinces diſtinguiſh them, in which the pole- 

cat is termed a i chat, and the e ferret a ſtout. 
. * Tis ſuch another fitchenv ! marry, a perfum'd one: 
What do you mean by this haunting of me? Shakeſp. 
The ftchet, the tulimart, and the like creatures, live upon 
the face and within the bowels of the earth. Waltor's Angler, 


| Frrevr. adj. (fit and full.] Varied by paroxylms ; ditor- _ 
Di den. es OE COIN 


dered by change of maladies, . 
5 | Duncan 1s in his grave; 


Alter life's fitful fever he ſleeps well. Shakeſp. Macbeth, : 


FiTLY. adw. | trom- fit. 
1. Properly ; jultly ; reatonably, 
5 Mutinous parts wes 
That envied his receipt, even ſo molt fitly e 
As you malign our ſenators. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
Where a man cannot fitly play his own part, if he have not 
a friend, he may quit the ſtage. Bacon, Efjay 28. 
I cannot lier compare marriage than to a lottery; tor, in 
both, he that ventures may fucceed, and may mils; and if 


prize. | oth Boyle, 
The whole of our duty may be expreſſed moſt Fly by de- 
parting from evil.“ Tulotſon's Sermons. 
An animal, in order to be moveable, mull be flexible; and 


in both lotteries there lie pretty itore of blanks for every 


with proper fluids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To take a latitude, © 
Sun or ſtars are tlie view'd 
At their brighieſt; but to conclude 
Oft longitudes, what other way have wre 
But to mark when, and where the dark eclipſes be. Done. 
FITNESS, 2. /. [from fit. ] g 
1. Propriety ; meetnet>; jultneſs ; reaſonableneſs. 


eaſy to be made tuthciently manifeſt unto all, vet the judg- 


may induce them to think it not unfit, Hooker, b. v. 57. 
5; The qucen being abſent, tis a needful ftnejs 

That we adjourn this court. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

| „Wert my fitneſs. -: 1 

To let theſe hands obey my boiling blond, 

They're apt enough to diſiocate and tear. „ 
Thy fleſh and bones. Shakeſpeare's Ring Lear. 
2, Convenience; commodity; the {tate ot being fit. 

Nier time nor placfdTwee. | 
Did then cohere, and yet you would make both: 
They've made themes: and that their fitneſs now. 


purpole. > | : 
Poor beſceming : 'twas a fitment for 

The purpote I then tollow'd. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
FiTTER.7./. [irom il. DS PCIe 3 8 
1. The per ion or thing that confers fitneſs for any thing. 

Sowing the fandy gravelly land in Devonſhire and Corn- 

wall with French 2 they reckon a great improver 
of their land, and a firter of it for corn. Mort. Huſbandry. 
2, [from feta, Italian; fetzen, German. ] A ſmall piece : as, 
to cut into fitters. Strr/22r, . 
FIT Z. 115 Norman, trom is, à ſon, French. J A ſon. Only 

uſed in law and genealogy :; as Fitzherbert, the ſonof Herbertz 
Fitzthomas, the {on of Ihomas; Fitzrcy, the ton of the king, 
It is commonly ufed of b ee children. 
FIVE. adj. { pip, Saxon. ] Four and one; half of ten. 

And five ot them were wile, and five were fooliſh, Matt. 

No perſon, no incident, but malt be of uſe to carry on the 
main deſign: all things elſe are like fix fingers to the hand, 
when nature, which is {ſuperfluous in nothing, can do her 
work with five. f De den's Dufreſwoy. 

Five herds, five bleating flocks, his paſtures filſ'd; 

His lands a hundred yoke of oxen tilld. Dryder's Zn, 

Our Britiſh youth loſe their figure by that time they are 
five and twenty. Addiſon's Guardian, Ne 111, 
FiVELEAVED Graſs. u. ſ. Cinquefoil; a ſpecies of clover, 
FivEs. 2. / 2 
1. A kind of play with a bowl. 


FroMENT. 2. /. from t.] Something adapicd to a particular 


J {from .] Commodity of taking fith, 


into a fit, Arbuihnot's Hiſtory of John Bull, 


2. A diſeaſe of horſes. NY 


It is fit tor 2 man to know his own abilities and weak= 


thinks Ft to praiſe. Boyle. 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


77 ny Wy 4. To FIT out. To furniſh . to equip; to ſupply with neceſla- 
o:dwward 's Natural Hiſtory. | | oY 2 Jo 


I ue Englith fleet could not be paid and manned, and ftted 
out, unleſs we encouraged trade and navigation. Freehbulder. 
Pope to Swift, 


kind 


FiTCHAT., 12 Hal, French; fiſe, Dutch. ] A ſtinking 


he draw a prize, he hath a rich return of his venture: but 
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therefore 1s fizly made of ſeparate and ſmall ſolid parts, replete 


In things the fitne/s whereot is not of itlelt apparent, nor 


ment of antiquity, concurring with that which is received, 


Does unmake you, | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


FLA 


His horſe ſped with ſpavins ra 


ed with the yellows, paſt | FLACCI'DITY. 7. . [from flaccid. 


FLA 


FLA: 


| Laxity; limberneisz but, upon a dueenquiry into the cauſe; of it. it 4; 
cure of the i des, and ſtark 8 with the ſtaggers. Shak, want of tenſion; want of itittnuls, . | | | thac ** was firſt ot the principal alt wil ber, 
To FIX. . 4. | fixer, French; us, Latin.] There 1s neither fluxion nor pain, but flaccidity joined | oeffect it. 
1. Io make falt, rm, or table, _ | | with inlentibility,  Wijeman's Surgery. There's no working upon a flagitious and Stat 
Hell heard the unſufferable noiſe, hell ſaw 1 77 FLAG, v. . [ flaggeren, Dutch; pleogan, Saxon, tofly.] | by kindneſs and diſcipline. | Perverſe Natur { 
« Heav'n ruining from heav'n, and would have fled 1. To hang loole without ſtiffneſs or tenſion, | Firit, thoſe flagitious times, ray, Fl 
Attrighted, but that Fate had A too deep | Beds of cotton wool hung up between two trees, not far Pregnant with unknown crimes, 
Her dark foundations, and too taſt had bound, Par. Loft. | from the ground; in the which, fagging down in the mid- Conſpire to violate the nuptial bed. ; 
2, To lettle; to wtablith invariably, dle, men, wives and children lie together, Abbot. Perjury is a crime of ſo Sarto a nature, w Venn l 
| Brighteſt ſeraph! tell | The jades | too caretul in avoiding every approach toward © cannot N 
In which of all theſe orbs hath man That drag the tragick melancholy night, But if in noble minds ſome dregs erben $1, die 1 
His fixed teat, or fixed leat hath none, Who with their drowly, flow, and agg wings 2 Not det purg'd off, of ſpleen and tour Gita; 44 
But all thete thining orbs his choice to dwell ! Par. Loft. | Clip dead men's graves, S Hiebe pers Henry VI. Diſcharge that rage on more provoking er i oy. 
Ons loves fixed laws, and the other arbitrary power, Temple. | It Keeps thole {lender aerial bodies leparated and itretched Nor fear a dearth in tlieſe flagitious times Ty 
W hen cuſtom hath fixed his eating to certain ſtated periods, | out, which otherwiſe, by reaſon of their flexiblenels and | FLAGiTIOUSNESS. 2. /. [from flagitious.) Wi "WEE Pits ö 
his ſtomach will expect victuals at the utual hour, Cocke, | weight, would fag or curl. Bale s Spring of the Air. lainy. ckednefs, J, e 
3. Jo direct without variation, Is | Like a fiery meteor ſunk the lun, | FLA'GON. 2. /. [ flacced, Welſh; plaxe, Saxon. 
Why are thine eyes fixt to the ſullen earth, The promile ot a ſtorm; the ſhitting gales | nith ; flacon, French; fiaſco, Italian ; flajes . laſts, Di. 
Bazing ewhik icems to dim thy fight! Forlake by fits, and fill the flagging lails. Dryden. | veſlel of drink wi Jarr 3 P9JO, Spanith. 
Gazing at tha * 8 | y Its, flagging ”J k with a narrow mouth, | 14 | 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. | 2. To grow ſpiritleis or dejccted. | A mad rogue! he pour'd a flagon of Rhenith 2. 
Thus while the Trojan prince employs his eyes, My flagging foul flies under her own pitch, once. She 1555 on my hey 
Fix d on the walls with wonder and ſurprize. Did. An. Like tow! in air too damp, and lags along More had ſent him by a ſuitor in Chance; va "e's Hani | 
4. To deprive of volatility. 8 As it ſhe were a body in a body ; guns. * 00 llver 44 3 4 
27 Ve pronounce concerning gold, that it is fixed, Locke. My ſenſes too are dull and ſtupify'd, . | Did they coin piſpots, bowls, and flagon, can app. b 
5. To pierce; to transfix. A ſenſe purely Latin. | Their edge rebated: ture ſome ill approaches. Dryden. Int' othcers of horſe and dragoons ? ucliby ; 
While from the raging {word he vainly flies, SY The pleaſures of the town begin to flag and grow languid, His truſty fagon, full of potent juice 45 P. i. ci 
A bow ot itecl thall fix his trembling thighs, Sandys. giving way daily to cruel] mroads from the ſpleen. SwW?ft. Was hanging by, worn thin with age nnd ue F., 
6. To withold from motion. 74 | 3- To grow feeble; to loſe vigour. ; One flagon walks the round, that none h = jon, 5 
To Fix. V. . | 5 . | Juice in language is ſomewhat leſs than blood; for if the They either change, or {tint him of his drink think 1 
1. To ſettle the opinion; to determine the reſolution. | words be but becoming and fignitying, and the tenſe gentle, [FLA'GRaNCY. 2. /. ¶ Hagrantia, Latin. ] Burning: 105 14a, * 
If we would be happy, we mult fix upon ſome foundation there is juice: but where that wanteth, the language 1s thin, Luſt cauſeth a flagrancy in the eyes, as the hens bite, | 
that can never deceive us. | _ LC'Eftrarge. | flagging, poor, ſtarved, ſcarce covering the bone, and thews | touch are the things delired, and therefore th 105 Landi 
He made himſelf their prey, . like ſtones in a ſack: ſome men, to avoid redundancy, run | to thoſe parts. ©. Bacon's 3 PITIts re St 
T' impoſe on their belief and LOT betray; into that; and while they ſtrive to hinder ill blood or juice, [FLA'GRANT. adj. [ Hlagrans, Latin.] Halural Hlifer, 
Fix*d on his am, and obſtinately bent | | they loſe their good, Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoveries. 1. Ardent; burning; eager. Pe . | 
To die undaunted, or to circumvent. Dryden's An, His ſtomach will expect victuals at the utual hour, and grow A thing which filleth the mind with comfort and! 
Here hope began to dawn; relolv'd to try, peeviſh it he paſſes it; either fretting itſelf into a troublclome | venly delight, ſtirreth up flagrant deſires and aac C7 
She fx d on this her utmolt remedy, | | excels, or flagging intoa downright want of appetite. Locke. | retpondent unto that which the words conta eetions, ors 
Death was behind; but hard it was to die. Dryden. J There mult be a noble train ot actions to prejerve his tame | 2. Glowing; fluſhed. es An. Hoy, 8 
In molt bodies, not propagated by ſeed, it is the colour we | in lite and motion; for, when it is once at a ſtand, it natu- | See dapho, at her toilet's grea ſy taſk b | : 
mult fix on, and are mott led by. Locke, | rally ags and languiſhes, —Addijor's Spectator, Ne 256. |  Anditlung flagrant to anevenins malk : Tot 
2. loreſt; to ccale to wander. 5 It on ſublimer wings of love and praite, _ | So morning inlets, that in muck beirun y | 1.1 
Vour kindneſs baniſhes your fear, 5 M,jy; love above the ſtarry vault I raite, 3 Shine, buz, and fly-blow in the fetthy TIE TE 
| Relolv'd to fix for ever here. Waller. | Lur'd by tome vain conceit of pride or luſt, - 3- Red; imprinted red; VV pe Etif, re. 
3. To loſe vclatiiity, fo as to be malleable. __ > I fag, I drop, and flutter in the duſt. Arbuthnot. _ Their common loves, a lewd abandon'd 4 i 
In the midſt of molten lead, when it beginneth to congeal, |O He ices a ſpirit hath been raiſed againit him, and he only | The beadle's Jath itill ſagrunt on their back * 
make a little dent, and put quickſilver, 1 in a piece of 6 watches till it begins to flag : he gocs about watching when 4. Notorious; flaming. | . Tuer. 
linen, in that hole, and the quickfilwer will fx and run no | to devour us. — | TIE Swift, | When traud is great, it furniſhes weapons to defeat . 
more, and endure the hammer. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. | To FLaG, a. a. oF | | ſelt; and at worlt, if the crimes be 16 flagrant that ny 1 
_ FIXATION. u. /. (French.} EO 1. To let fall; to ſuffer to droop. — 5 laid atide out of perfect ſhame, he retires lowed bong, 5 
1. Stability; firmnels; ſtcadineſs, 3 Take heed, my dear, youth flies apace; ſpoils of the nation. 8 1 n 
ä Your fixation in matters ot religion will not be more neceſ- As well as Cupid, Time is blind: | us With equal poize let ſte ddy juſtice "I Hug. N 
ſary tor your ſoul's than your kingdom's peace. K. Charles, | Soon mult thoſe glories of thy face And flagrant crimes with certain Vee wN; 5 
2. Reſidence in a certain place. Tue tate of vulgar beauty find: But, tillthe proofs are clear, the ſtroke delz #2 th A 
| 'Tolight, created in the firit day, God gave no proper place The thouſand loves that arm thy potent eye, FLAGRA'TION. x. ,L. flagro, Latin.] Burnins a oy FLA 
or fixation, Raleigh Hiftory of the World. | Mult drop their quivers, fag their wings, and die. Prior, | FLA'GSTAFF. n. /. ¶ Hag and faff.] The itaff on whi * JF, 
3. Confinement; forbearance of excurfion. 3 2. [From flag, a ſpecies of ſtone.] To lay with broad ſtone, flag is fixed. Rnd BT Ar... ; 
They are ſubject to errors from a narrownels of ſoul, a | The tides and floor are all Fagged with excellent marble. The duke, leſs numerous, but in courage mo: 1 
Fixation and continement of thought to a few objects. Watts, . | Sans. On wings of all the winds to combat Fi res { 
4. Want of volatility; deſtruction of volatility. | A white ſtone uſed for flagging floors. Woodav. on Fojjuls. His murdering guns a loud defiance row | cho 
Don the compound body three things are chiefly to be | FLAG. . ſ. {from the verb.] | "x And bloody rolls on his flag iN rife Drid.- tz . FLA' 
oblerved; the colour, the fragility or pliantneſs, and the vo- | 1, A water plant with a broad bladed leaf and yellow flower, | FLAIL. 1. .. [ flagellum, Latin : Hegel Genn ; 8 1 
latility or fixation, compared with the imple bodies. Bacon. ſo called from its motion in the wind. by: ment with which grain is beaten at af the 5 N | 
It is more dithcult to make gold of other metals leſs pon- | She took an ark of bulruthes, and laid it in the flags by the Our loldiers, like the night ow!'s lazy flicht N 
dlerous and leſs materiate, than, via versa, to make ſilver of river's brin cn Exod. li. 3. Or like a lazy thremer with a flail, n LAM 
lead or quickſilver, both which are more ponderous than] Can bulruſhes but by the river grow? _ „ Fell gently down as it they rack thei friends. iel ug 
ſilver; ſo that they need rather a degree of fixation than any] Can fags there flouriſh where no waters flow. Sandys. When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn, gs 1 
condenſation, . | Bacon's Natural Hiflory. | There be divers fiſhes that cat their [pawn on flag, or | His ſhadowy Fail hath threſh'd the corn, with 
Reduction from fluidity to firmnels. = | = 5" 4 ., Rn + | Walton's Angler. | That ten day-labourers could not end. 5 Frau 
Bult diſſolved, upon a fixation returns to its affected cubes. Cut flag roots, and the roots of other weeds. Mortimer. Then lies him down the lubbar- fend. lun 295 
EE IRS 5 | | Glanwville's Scepſis, c. 7. | 2. The colours or eniign of a ſhip or land forces, by which“ In this pile ſhould reign a mighty prince, 1 a 
Fix EDLY. adv. [from fixed.] Certainly; firmly; in a man- fignals are made at ſca, or regiments are diſtinguiſhẽd in the Born for a ſcourge of wit, and fail of ſeuie. , Dy da. 0 
ner ſettled and eltabliſhed. | IR 2 +5... 4 .. Held. s | . 1 PEE The dextrous handling of the ail or the plovoh, und Fan 
„ 333 that the diſtinction of ſpecies, or ſorts, is _ Thele flags of France that are advanced here, being good workmen with theſe tools, did not binds! 0:12 r 
fixedly eſtabliſhed by the real and fecret conſtitutions of] Petore the eye and proſpect of your town, ü on's and Cincinnatus's ſkill in arms, no: nake them Idle F 
JJ CO TLIING Locke, Have hither march'd to your endamagement. Shakeſp. | in the arts of war and government. Licit, Lax 
F1xEDNESS. 2. /. [from fixed.] | le hangs out as many fagsas he deſcryeth veſſels; tquare, The threſher, Duck, could ver the queen preva.!; 
x, Stability; firmnels. if ſhips ; it gallies, pendants, = Sandy Travels, | The proverb ſays, no fence againſt a fail, gal. flau 
2. Want or loſs of volatility. TOE 108 IO nas cps, Let him be girt % = .- TFLAKE: n./. ¶Hoccus, Latin.) 297 . mmi 
| Fixedneſs, or a power to remain in the fire unconſumed, is | With all the grilly legions that troop I. Any thing that appears loolely held together, like a ui kran 
an idea that always accompanics our complex 1dca ſignificd | Under the footy flag of Acheron, e of wool. 1 * 1. Intl 
by the word old. ä | Locke. Harpies and hydras, or all the monſtrous forms Crimſon circles, like red flakes in the element, wen the 
3. Solidity ; coherence of parts. | Twixt Africaand Inde, I'll find him out, | weather is hotteſt, DE ag Salle). b. l. Wy 
All matter js either fluid or ſolid, to comprehend all the And force him to reſtore his purchale back, | And from his wide devouring oven ſent / 2. Ha: 
middle degrees between extreme fixed/s and coherency, and | Or drag him by thecurls to a foul death, Miton. | A flakeof fire, that fluthing in his beard 1. 
the moſt rapid inteſtine motion of the particles of bodies, The French and Spaniard, when your flags appear, 4 Him all amaz'd, and almoſt made aflear d. Fairy Nun. poun 
3 5 Bentley's Sermons. | Forget their hatred, and conſent to fear, Waller. |* The earth is ſometimes covered with now two cr tint bam 
4. Steadineſs; ſettled opinion or reſolution. | Ine interpretation of that article about the. flag is a ground | feet deep, made up only of little fakes or pieces of ice. la body 
A. fixedneſs in religion will not give my conſcience leave to at pleaſure for opening a war. Temple. Small drops of a mi 11 fig rain, deicending througbä wer FLAN 
content to innovations. King Charles. In either's flag the golden ſerpents bear, ing air, do each of them ſhoot into one of thote figuicd .cices oy 
FixXTDITx. z. /. [from fixed. ] Coherence of parts, oppoſed to Erecting creſts alike, like volumes rear, | Es which, being ruffled by the wind, in their call ar he 1. thi 
volatility. A word of Boyle. FP! | Ani mingle friendly hiflings in the air. Dryden's Aureng. | and cluſtere together into ſmall parcels which we call tabs Ti 
___ Bodies mingled by the uc are 3 as to fixidity and Then they, whole mothers, frantick with their fear, of ſnow, _ x Grews Coſmoleg. Sacra, b. i. c. 5 . In 
volatility, and yet are ſo combined by the firſt operation of the In woods and wilds the flags of Bacchus bear, | Upon throwing in a ſtone the water boils for i cent. ö 
re, that itſelf does ſcarce afterwards ſeparate them. Boyle. | And lead his dances with diſhevell'd hair. Dryd. An. able time, and at the ſaiac time are ſeen littie flake: of cad Ti 
 FrxiTyY. . J. [ jixite, French. ] Coherence of parts, oppoted | 3. A ſpecies of ſtone uled for ſmooth pavements. T flacke, old | riling up. | | Addijen an las. Ut 
dc volatilny, . * 2 | | French.] „„ : 2. A ſtratum; layer; lamina. „ _ Ar 
And ate nor the ſun and. fixed ſtars great carths-yehe- Part of two flags ſtriated, but deeper on one fide than the] The. flakes of his tough fleſh ſo firmly bound, FR 
-  mently hot, whole heat is conſerved by the greatneſs of the] other. ©» Woodxeardou Foſſils. | As not tobe divorced by a wound. Sandi Gr 
bodies, and the mutual action and reaction between them,, F N will not ſplit, as ſlate does, being found formed A labourer in his left hand holding the head of the cee. upon 
and the light which they emit, and whole parts are kept from | into flags, or thin plates, which are no other than ſo many | pin, and with his right drawing about the bean a! | text that | 
iuming away, not only by their Fxy, but alſo by the vaſt | ſtrat a. | Weodvard"s Met. Foj, | which cut and tore away great ales of the metal, Ul än- Th 
weight and denſity of theatmolpheres meumbentupon them? | FLAG-BROOM, 2. J. [from flag and broom.) A broom tor | ceived the perfect form the teeth would make. A NA, 
CE 8 Nexwwton's Optics.“ lu eeping flags or pavements, commonly made of birch- | To FLAKE. v. a. from the noun. } To form in faxes d. Sr 
10 3 [from Ax. ] 85 or of the leaves of the dwarf palm, imported from] dies looſely connected. | 1 5 | I he 
* 3 . 3 hes Pain. ns = bo From the bleak pole no winds inclement blos, ; 
FFF FLAG-OFFICER, 2. /. | flag and officer.) A commander oft | - Mold the round hail, or flake the flcecy ſuow. * Di 
As we were mock'd with art. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. | a tquadron. | : gs FLA'KY. adj. [from flate.] | ; & (lat 
* e e ; | FOE, er grandfather was a flag-officer. Addiſon's Spectator. 1. Looſely hanging together. | oe 
The firm fixure of thy foot would give an excellent mo- FLaG-SH1P. 7: J. d Th i Re 'S, | the fe 
7 a 0 0 2 n Hen . /. [ flag and ſhip.) The thip in which the“ The ſilent hour ſteals on, re mY 
tion to thy gut. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. | commander of a fleet is. = And flaky darknels breaks within the Eaſt. Sa LA 
1 RIO 00 We Es FLAG-WORM. . /. [ flag and worm.] A grub bred in wa- The trumpet roars, long flaky flames expire, £8: 
— Frights, changes, horrours, tery places among flags or ſedge. | With ſparks that ſeem to tet the worid on fre-. * Toh 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate | | Al will in the three hot months bite at a fag-2vorm, ora | Hence, when the ſnows in Winter ceaſe to vt lie; 
The unity and married calm of ſtates | green gentle. Walien's Anolee And undifloly's the; ; _ | cel 
ite from their fixure. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefſida. | FLAG Hom ke 47 | LD 8 | | d then. ſaty texture Keep) * Ar 
Quite P. Trouns and Cr LA GELET, z. /. flageolet, French.] A ſmall flute; a {mal The banks with eaſe their humble {treams c9t21"s | 
FLY G 5 5 5 . A kind of dart or harpoon with which ſeamen N of wind nate 5 Wy Which ſwell in Summer, and thoſe banks diidam. Bc. ir 
BLISS ile” Rn ; : 2 þ ay us a leſſon on your flagelet. More's Divine Dialogues. | 2. Lying in layers or ſtrata; broken into laminæ. , ; 1 
F eee ny oe e 0 1 1. J. from flagello, Latin.) The vi of FLAM. a. A cant word of no certainetymology.] 3/%* 
n ea a HogR i . ourge. ; | wod; a lye; an illuſory pretext, 
WA pray Wren en e wen $6 carts Habla As 1 182 Bridewell all deſcend, —— I A flam more ſenſe 05 than the rog q 1 „40. % 
1 8 yn Reuge 8. Ynot. N s morning pray'r and flagellation end. Garth's Diſpenſ. Of oſd aruſpicy and aug'ry. Hudibras, fo na, 
Her Ae du 84 3 N 80000 2 8 5 5 ON 1. /. Lfrom flaggy.] Laxity ; limberneſs; want e can rovethe things, ordered) 70 — 
Fra bit. adj. | fabilis, Latin, ] Blown about by the wind; | FLA'GGY. adj, [from flag. | | — Wee Bae rue 7 pen e 9 but ci 
ſubject to be biown, | Dif. | 1. Weak; lax; limber; not ſtiff; not tenſe 1 hea e rea Sputh's Smut, 
FLA'CCID. adj. [ flaccidus, Latin.) Weak; limber; not = les os. 3 le. and cheat, fam and deluſion. d bur les 
F nene en is, | z z not | | js flaggy wings, when forth he did diſplay, What are molt of the hiſtories of the world Dit t 
ſtift; lax n. a 4 i . Were like two fails, in which the hollow wind Lyes immortalized and conſigned over as 2 pefhetie 
The bowing and inclining the head is found in the great Is gather'd full, and worketh ſpeedy wa Fairy 9 | 10 — "Ht" eee, rated South's SIE" 
kink cj _ : the caule I take to be is, that the part Fuat baiking in the ſun ty . — ma 5M Y 3 an en Res potenit 1 flamme, a Game. ] An 
| = 1 3 waxeth more faint and flac 010 And reſting there, their flaggy pinions dry. Dryd. V irgil. blaze; a ſudden exploſion of flame from tf O arip WAY 
in the and thereby lets able to ſupport the flower. Bacon, | 2. Weak in tafte: inſipid | { e wn? : hing olozing aud 
T 8 ulcles are 55 re unapt to pro- Graft an apple-cion upon the ſtock of a colewort, and it itluſory F ith aft 
nounce the letter v. older's Elements of Speech. | , i Ag eceire wich 2 U. 
The Karst onght bo vary the diet as he th he ok PLACE ard Ig (ny reg Latin. Wicked, vfl. ere 3 [from the noun.] To decke“ f 
are too flaccid and produce funguſes, or as they harden and] lainous; atrocious. : : Hug For lo our ignoranc 'd | 
| : Zu: 1 0 ä e was amuu, a, 
produce calloſities. Arvuthnot on Diet, No villainy or fagitzous action was ever yet committed, Todamn e es t avoid being damn d. 150 


God is not to be flammed off with lyes, who knows ex- 
ly what thou canſt do, and what not. - South's Sermons. 


700 . . [French. ] A lighted torch, 
Ive, Th 210 ya ale a flambeau with zeal to deſtroy. Dryd. 
As the aitendants carried each of them a flambeau in their 
hands, the ſultan, after having ordered all the lights to be 
0 tout; gave the word to enter the houſe, find out the cr1- 
* nal, and put him to death. Adalſons Guardian, 
tay, fl AMY. . /. Lid, Latin; fammc, French. 
Light emitted from fre. 3 
Is not ame à vapour, fume, or exhalation heated red hot, 
hat 1s, 10 hot as to ſhine? For bodies do not flame without 
£2 ting a copious fume, and this fume burns in the flame. 


J Fl. f Ne aten Opticks. 
Whit fame, what lightning e'er 


Da do quick an active force did bear! Comnvley, |. 
14 1 Fue. i 5 3 | 
| }ove, Prometheus* theft allow; 
heal The flames he once ſtole from thee, grant him now. Coxc?, 
ani, Ardour of tenper or imagination; brightnels of fancy; vi- 
er 9, . . * | a g 
N 3 thought. 
our oi 2 
pop, b Gr all our elder plays, 
; This and Philaſter have the loudett fame; 
8 Great are tacir faults, and glorious 1s their flame: 
f In both our E-glith genius is expreit, | , 
55 Lofty and bold, but negligently Areit. aller. 
1 4. Arcour or inclination. | | 
J. Smit with Tae love of kindred arts we came, 5 
dz tue 5 ws LT * A f * 7 : e. 
: lik | And ey OO mingling flame with flame. ohe 
f. „ Pailion ot los. He 33 | 
16 80 5 My heart's on flame, and docs like fire. : 
| ifor, To her alpire. G | | w Convley. 
Come umd in fames; tor I would prove = 

EIS All the extremities ot N Countey. 
1 Ng warning of th approaching flames Hg 
eons 6:41 like fudden death it came: | | 

4 Swittly Uke {udden death it came: 3 
— Loved the moment 1 beheld. : Granwile. 


I FLAME, V. ze {fromthe noun. ] . 4 
1. To func as tire; to burn with emiſſion of light, FT 
an you thin to blow out the intended fire your city is 


1 
Fei 
A 1 


ready to flame in, with tuch weak breath as this? Shakeſp. 
"He tell flaming through th ethereat IK | 
Io boitomlets perdition. Milton. 
Pri, e all around 2 
As one great furnace lam d. Million. 
fend its 2. Toihine like flame. et 2 | 
mann Behold it ike an ample curtain ſpread, | 
vun the Now itreak'd and glowing with the morning red; 
Kult. Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright, 55 
i Arn chufing fable for the pcacef ul night. Prior. 


z. Jo break out in violence of patſion. 


4 _ $8 $1 . N ö 
Smith, FLaweCOLOURED. adj. [ flame and colbur.] Of a bright 
Dix; yellow colour. SI 25 7 
ich th Is itrong, and it does indifferent well in famecoloured | 
| lockings Shakeſpeare's Tavelfth Night. 
„ Auguit ſhall bear the form of a young man of a fierce and 


cholerick alpect, in a flamecoloured garment. = 
FLAMEN. u. /. {Latn.] A prictt; one that officiates in lo- 


un. My. lkmn oftices. . | 


be willzys Then tirlt the famen taſted living foods f 
| Next lis grim idol imear'd with human blood. Pope. 
FLauima TION. 2. /. [ fammatio, Latin.} Thie act of ſet- 
3 ung on flame. Tn Eb a ore | 
Sal. Whkte or cryſtaline arſenick, being artificial, and ſublimed 
with lalt, will not endure flammation. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
5 FLAMMABILITY. z. /. [ flamma, Latin.] The quality of 
888. adniitting to be ſet on fee 1 
Mun. In the 1ulphur of bodies torrified, that is, the oily, fat and 
ON unctuous parts, conſiſt the principles of fammability. Brown. | 
Drier Fua'MMEOUS. aj. [ fammenus, Latin.) Contiſting of flame; | 
vol, and relembiing flame, „ 5 | 
det UG This flammeous light is not over all the body. Brown. | 
a) lets de FLavMlFEROUS. a. [ fammifer, Latin. ] Bringing flame.“ 
Lie, 9 5 5 e ee Dia. 
ciel, FlaMnrvomous. adj. [Hamma and vomo, Latin.] Vo-! 
wy miting out flame. Die. 
11 ra ux. adj. [ trom flame. ] | 


1. Intlamed; burning; flauung. 
My thoughts Ro in my ſecret woes, 
With fam; breaths do iiue oft in ſound. Sidney, b. ii. 
2. Having the nature of flame. „FF ͤ nndrty 6 
The vital tpirits of living creatures are a ſubſtance com- 
pounded ot an airy and flamy matter; and though air and 
tame, being tree, will not weil mingle, yet bound in by a 
body they will. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
FLANK. z. / | fanc, French, according to Menage, trom 
Myr; more probably trom {atzs, Latin. 
1. hat part of the fide of a quadruped near the hinder thigh. 
The belly ſhall be eminent by thadowing the ant. Peach. 


when tie 


duc) b. L. 


wry Quin. 
vo br Une 
| ice. Burt. 
igha irert- 
wed CIS 


art 1080 


ye call aber us , | 
SET: *. n men.] The lateral part of the lower beliy. 
" cence He tau, and, pois'd in air, the jav lin ſent: 


Tarough Paris' thictd the forceful weapon went 
His cortlet pierces, and his garment rends, TOP 
„And glancing downward near his flank deicends. Pope. 


ber of c 
ict I la. N 


4 3 The le of any army or fleet. 1 
Santi, Great ordnance and finall ſhot thundered and ſhowered | 

the center upon our men trom the rampier in front, and from the galhies 

u an teeth tlat lay at fea in flank, Bacin's War <vith Spain. 

al, til. The other halt of the battle, and the whole /auk of the 
Mex. Rat, was Cloſed by the carriages. Layward. 

lukes ol bo- Clay was appointed to ſtand on the left fide, in ſuch fort 
5 8 he might 55 the flank of the enemy. _ Hayward. | 

ow, Jo right and left the front | 


Pit | Divided, and to either flank retir'd. 

& [in tortincation.] That part of the baltion which reaches 

nom the curtain to the face, and defends the oppolite face, 

et fark and the curtain. Harris. 
4 Laxx. UV. . 


Kale pea 1. To; . | 
* 20M the tide of a battalion or fleet. 


e, \ 
[JOY 4. Lol 1 , i 
„ 5h be potted to as to overlook or command any paſs on the 
) weePy +3 to be on the ſide. FN | 
5 1 nates averſe, againſt their king's command, 
ontaif, md on the right 


| | Iht, and on the left they ſtand, 
Jam. Bs. And frank the patlage. Wo eas * 


Dryden's Mn. 


1 WI the rich icent we found our perfum'd prey, 
gv. 4 F; Lanz afank d with rocks, did cloſe in covert lay. Dryden. 
ANKER. u. 


from flan .] A fortitication jutting out 10 


43 t : : 2 a 8 
I” n the fide of a body marching to the affault. 
4 ore hes urks, diſcouraged with the lots of their fellows, and 
Four ae * by the Spaniards out ot their flankers, were en- 
Lt wee” TIP * x olle g Hiſtory of the Turks, 

wc du cam Fe . N 0 A , PAY * 
e ral f SER. v. a. Rlanguer, French. ] To defend by late- 
rid but le "ANNEL, 


xr" % [gwvlenen, Welch, from gawlan, wool, 
—. Aloft nappy tuff of wool. 85 
Map d anſwer the Welch annel. Shakeſpeare. 


nr. 5 lde 8 Y 
L Any th [ ppe, Saxon. 
We, 


10 gabdf 8 g3 broad and looſe, faſtened only by one 
17 4 - . 
D 10 05 g 

dere 8 2 . - . . 
exile. 2 pecuiiar proviſion for the windpipe, that is, a 


9 dy ve. eis - » 
ve wich ad "MINUS tio 


ons make a crucial inciſion, upon pops wma 

vound will more caſily heal by turning down 

Ax le ; Sharp's Surgery 
die mot . > paces 8 . 
Laon of any thing broud and looſe. 


* uleae in horles. 


Ne 
God 


| 2. To burit out into any Rind of violence. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


F LA 


When a horſe is ſaid to have the flaps, you may perceive his 
lips to be iwelled on both ſides of tis mouth; and that which 
is in the bliſters is like the white of an egg: you mult, to 
cure it, cut {ome tlaſhes with a knife, and rub it once with 
ſalt, and it will cure. 

To FLAP. v. a. [(from the noun.] 
1. 'T'o beat with a flap, as flies are beaten, £ | 
A hare, hard put to it by an eagle, took ſanQuary in a 
ditch with a beetle; the eagle Zapt off the former, and de- 
voured the other. | 
Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt, that ſtinks and itings. Pope. 
2. To move with a flap or noiſe made by the ſtroke of any 
thing broad. # 
1 he dire fat ping onthe ſhield of Turnus, and flutterin 
about his hcad, diſheartened him in the duel. Dryd. Au. Dell. 
With truitleſs toll 
Flap filmy pinions oft, to extricate 


1, Toply the wings with noiſe, | 
Illis common tor a duck to run flapping and fluttering 
away, as it maimed, to carry people from her young. 
BY is J. Effrange. 
2. To fall with flaps, or broad parts depending. 
When (ullucating mitts ob{cure the morn, 
Let thy wortt wig, long us'd to ſtorms, be worn; 
This knows the powder'd footman, and with care 


1. A play in which they catch raiſins out of burning brandy, 
and, extinguiſhing them by cloting the mouth, eat them. 
2. The thing caten at flapdragon. | | 
He plays at quoits well, and eats conger and fennel, and 
drinks candles ends tor fapdragors, and rides the wild mare 
with the boys. _ Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
To FLA'PDRAGON. v. a. [from the noun. ] To twalloy; to 
devour. & . | 
But to make an end of the ſhip, to ſee how the ſea flap- 
dragoned it. | 


perhaps accidentally changed from glare.] 
1. To tiutter with a tplendid thow. | 
| -* . Sheſhall be looſe enrob' d, 
With ribbands pendant flaring bout her head. 
2. To glitter with tranſient luſtre. | 
Doctrine and life, colours and light, in one 
When they combine and mingle, i 4 | | 
A (trongregard and awe but ſpeech alone 
Doth vanich like a flaring thing, 
And im the ear, not conſcience, ring. 
3. Togiitter offenſively, 
When the jun begins to fling - 
His flaring beams, me, goddeſs, bring 
Io arched walks of twilight groves. 
4. To be in too much light. Ek 
„ I cannot tay _- 
Hlaring in ſunthine all the day. 
FLASH. 1. ſ. [HM, e ee 8 


1. A ſudden, quick, trantitory b aze. 3 | Re 
When the croſs blue lightning ſeem'd to open 
- The breatt of heav'n, I did preſent mylelt | 


8 6 ke a flaſh ot a piece is teen ſooner than the noiſe is 
_ | 
One with a aſh begins, and ends in {moak 
The other out ot ſmoał brings glorious light. 
And as ZEygeon, when with heaven he ſtrove, 
Defy'd the torky lightning from afar, . | 
At fifty mouths his flaming breath expires, 


And fiaſh tor Hab returns, and fires for fires, Dryd. An. 


| 2. Sudden burtt of wit or merriment. 1 
Where be your gibes now? your gambols? your ſongs? | 
your. flaſhes of merriment, that were wont to fect the table in 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


a roar ? 
Wicked men prefer the light fafhes of à wanton mirth, 
himlelt, to ſuch diſcourſes as awaken conſcience. Rogers. 
3. A ſhort trankent ſtate. 3 
The Perſians and Macedonians had it for a flaſh. Bacon. 
4. A body of water driven by violence. . | 
70 FLASH. V. u. | | | | 
1. To glitter with a quick and tranſient flame, | 
This falt powdered, and put into a crucible, was, by the 
injection of well kindled charcoal, made to flaſh divers times 
_almolt like melted nitre. R 


By day and night he wrongs me; ev'ry hour 

__ Heflgjhes into one groſs crime or.other, 
That ſets us all at odds. l Kin 

3. To break out into wit, merriment, or bright thought. 


thought. SP | 
70 FLASH. v. a. To ſtrike up large bodies of water from the 
lurtace. oy 
With his raging arms he rudely fafh'd 
The waves about, and all his armour 5 2 | 
That all the blood and filth away was waſh'd. Fairy Queen. 
If the lca-water be fa/hed with a ſtick or oar, the fame 
caſteth a ſhining colour, and the drops reſemble ſparkles of 
fire. 5 | Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
FLaisurk. nf. [from faſb.] A man of more appearance of 
wit thaa reality. > Di. 
FLa'sHiL Y. adv. [from foſty.] With empty ſhow; without 
real power of wit or folidity of thought. NETS 
FLA'SHY. adj. [from a.] 
1. Empty ; not ſolid; thowy without ſubſtance. = 
Flajby wits cannot fathom the whole extent of a large diſ- 
courie. Digby on the Seul, Dedicat. 
When they lift, their lean and faſby tongs Ree! 
Grate on their ſcrannel pipes of wretched ſtraw. Milton. 
This mean conceit, this darling myſtery, 
Which thou think'it nothing, friend ! thou ſhalt not buy; 
Nor will I change for all the fafby wit. Dryd. Perf. Sat. 
2. [From flaccidus, Skinner.) Inupid; without force or ſpirit, 
Dittilled books are, like common diſtilled waters, fia/hy 
things. | 85 Bacon, Eay 51. 
The taſtes that moſt offend in fruits, herbs and roots, are 
Hitter, harſh, ſour, wateri ſh or faſhy. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
FLASK. u. ſ. [ flaſque, French. } | 
1. A bottle; a veſſel. | : 
Then for the Bourdeaux you may freely aſk ; 
But the Champaigne is to each man his faſt. 
2. A powder-horn. 
Powder in a ſkilleſs ſoldier's faſt | 
Ts ſet on fire. | _ Shakeſpeare. 
FLA'SKET. u. ſ. [from flaſt.] A veſſel in which viands are 


lerved, 


King. 


Another plac'd 


— 


The ſilver ſtands, with golden f grac'd. Pope's Odhl. 
FLAT. adj. Ulat, French. SY 


 Shakeſp. 


Farrier's Dit. 


L' Ejirange. | 


Beneath his flapping hat ſecures his hair. Gay's Trivia. 
]FLA'PDRAGON, . | 8 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. | 
FLAPEARED.adj.[ fapand ear. ] Having looſe and broad cars. 

- A whoreton, beeticheaded, apeared knave. Skakejpeare. | 
To FLARE. v. . [from flederen, to flutter, Dutch, Skinner ;; 


j 


: Proof. 


Ev'n in the aim and very flaſh of it. Shakeſp. Jul. Cafar. 


Lear. 


| 


Their feet in liquid thackles bound. Phillips. 
Three times, all in thedead of night, 
A bell was heard to ring; 
And thrieking at her window thrice ; | 
The raven flapp'd his wing. Tickell. | 


Herbert. 


_ Milton, | 


Bacon's Natural Hiflory, Ne 210. | z 


Roſcomm. | 


which for a while ſuſpend reflection, and hide the ſinner from 


Boyle. 5 


They fe out ſometimes into an irregular greatneſs of | 
EL Felton on the Claſſicks. 


lis horſe with flat tiring taught 


1. Horizontully level without inclination; 
Thov all-{hixing thunder, 00 
Strike fat the thick rotundity o th' werld. Shak. X. Lear. 
The nouſes are pat rooted to walk upon, to that every 
bomb that tell on them would take eriect, Addijor on 1taly, 
2, Smooth; without protuberances. 
In the dawning or the next day we might plainly diſcern 
it was a land / to Gur light, and full of boicage, Bacon. 
3. Without elevation. | | 
_.._Ceate 1 admire, and beauty's plumes - 
Fall Fat, and ſhrink into a trivial toy, | 
At every ſudden ſlighting quite abatht, Milt. Par, Let. 
4. Level with the ground. | | 
In them is plaineſt taught, and eaſieſt learnt, 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it ſo, 
What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat. Milt. Par. Reg. 
That Chritt-church ſtands above ground, and that the 
church of Weſtininſter lies not Fat upon it, is your lord- 
ſhip's commendation, - | South. 
5. Lying horizontally proſtrate; lying along. c 
The wood-born people fall betore her flat, 
And worthip her as goddets of the wood. FairyQueen, b. i. 
That lamentable wound, | | 
Which laid that wretched princefiat on the ground. Daniel, 
6. 7 painting. ] Without relict; without prominence ot tlie 
gures. 75 | 4, 


* 


» 
* Ll 


7. Tatteleſs; inſipid; dead. | 555 
He, bke a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a at tamed piece. Shaleſpeare. 
1aite fo divine! that what of tweet before 
Hath touch'd my tenſe, flat feems to this and harſh. Milton. 
ET | 'The miry fields, Fa 
Rejoicing in rich mold, molt ample fruit 
Ot beautcous form produce; pleating to ſight, BYE 
But to the tongue inelegant and fiat. # Phillips, 
8. Dull; unanimated; frigid. 8 . 
Short ſpeeches fly abroad like darts, and are thought to be 
ſhot out ot ſecret intentions; but as for large ditcourtes, they 
are flat things, and not ſo much noted. Bacon, Fay 16. 
Some ſhort excurſions of a broken vow + - | 


9. Depreſſed; tpiritlets ; dejected. | 
My hopes all Fat, nature within me ſeems _ 
Unpleating ; taſteleſs. | . 
low weary, ſtale, fat and unprofitable 
Seem tome all the utes of this world! Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
Toone firmly perſuaded of the reality of heavenly happi- 
neſs, and earneſtly deſirous of obtaining it, all earthly ſatiſ- 
factions muſt nceds look little, and grow fat and unſa- 
voury. | 


10, 


. 


make ſpeedy journeys. 
before it be enacted; tor true juſtice puniſheth nothing but 
the evil act or wicked word. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
As it is in the nature of all men to love liberty, to they 
become fat libertines, and fall to all licentioutnels; Spenſer. 
0 NIE You ſtart away, | . 
And lend no ear unto my purpoſes; 
Thoſe priſoners you ſhall 594 2 . 
— 1 will, that's at. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 
| Thus repuls'd, our final hope 2 
Is Fat deſpair: we mult exaſperate Ber 
I' Almighty Victor to ſpend all his rage, ns 
And that mult end us. Milton's Par. Loſt, b. ii. 
If thou ſin in wine or wantonneſs, . 
Hoaſt not thereof, nor make thy ſhame thy glory; . 
PFrailty gets pardon by ſubmiſſiveneſs:: 8 
But he that boatts, ſhuts that out of his ſtory: 
Ile makes flat war with God, and doth defy _ 
With his meer clod of earth the ſpacious ſky. 
You had broke and robb'd his houſe, 
And ſtole his taliſmanique loule . e 
And all his new- found old inventions, „„ 
With fat felonious intentions. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 1. 
12. Not ſhrill; not acute; not ſharp in found. — *' *\ 
If you ſtop the holes of a hawk's bell it will make no 
ring, but a flat noiſe or rattle. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
he upper end ot the windpipe is endued with ſeveral car- 
tilages and muſcles to contract or dilate it, as we would have 
our voice fat or ſharp, Ray on the Creation. 
FLAT $i: 5 | V 
1. Alevel; an extended plane. 


* 


ſound, by rcaſon of the knot, board and concave under- 


to let in the upper air into the lower. Bacon s Nat. Hift. 
Becaule the air receiveth great tincture from the earth, ex- 
pole fleſh or fiſh, buth upon a ſtake of wood ſome height above 
the earth, and upon the at of the earth. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
It comes near an artificial miracle to make divers diſtin&t 
eminences appear a flat by force of ſhadows, and yet theſha- 
dows themſelves not to appear. Wotton's Archilecture. 
He has cut the ſide of the rock into a fiat for a garden 
and oy laying on it the waſte carth, that he has found in 
luxury for a hermit, 
2. Even ground; not mountainous, 
| Now pile your duſt upon the quick and dead, 


Addiſon on Italy. 


| *Till of this fat a mountain you have made, 


2 old Pelion, or the ſ{kyiſh head | 
Of blue Olympus. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
The way is ready and not long, | 
Beyond a row of myrtles, on a flat, 
Faſt by a mountain. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix, 
3. A ſmooth low ground expoſed to inundations. 
The ocean, overpeering of his liſt, | 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous haſte, 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 3 
Oierbears your officers. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
All the infections, that the ſun ſucks u | 


Haff my pow'rs this night, 
Paſling theſe fats, arc taken by the tide 
Theſe Lincoln waſhes havedevoured them. 
4. Shallow; ſtrand ; place in the ſea where the water is not 
deep enough for ſhips. | | * 
I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hour-glaſs run, EIN 
But I ſhould think of ſhallows and of fats. Shakeſp. 
Thedithculty is very 2 to bring them in or out through 
ſo many Fats and ſands, if wind and weather be not very 
favourable. f Raleigb's EJays. 
Having newly left theſe grammatick fats and ſhallows, 
where they ſtuck unreaſonably, to learn a few words with 
lamentable conſtructions, we are nowon the ſudden turmoiled 
with their unballatted wits in fathomleſs and unquiet deeps of 
controverſy. | Milton on Education. 
Full in the prince's paſſage hills of ſand, 
And dangerous flats in ſecret ambutlh lay, 
Where the falle tides ſkim o'er the cover'd land, 
And ſcamen with diflembled depths betray. Dryden. 
The tea could not be narrower than it is, without a great 
loſs to the world; and muſt we now have an ocean of mere 
flats and thallows, to the utter ruin of navigation? Bentley, 


5. The broad {ide of a blade. 
5D A darted 


He made indeed, but fat —_— tuff, Dryd. Den Scboft = 


In all her functions weary of herlelf, Milton's Agoniſtes. 


_ Fea - Alterbury's Sermons. 

| 11, Peremptory; abſolute; downright © | 

i him, that diſcrete ſtays 
f % owed © "al 
It is a fat wrong to puniſh the thought or purpole of any 


Herbert, 


The ſtrings of a lute, viol, or virginals, give a far greater | 


neath, thanif there were nothing but only the fat of a board 
0 


ſeveral of the neighbouring parts, turniſhed out a kind of 


P TY 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Proſpero fall. Shakeſp. Temp, 


Shak. K. Jobn. ; 
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FLA 


* A darted mandate came 3 NS 
From that great will which moves this mighty frame, 
Bid me to thee, my royal charge, repair, 

To guard thee from the demons of the air; 


. 


My flaming ford above 'em to diſplay, 

All keen and ground upon the edge of day, 

The flat to tweep the viſions from thy mind, 

The edge to cut em through that ſtay behind. 
Depreſlion of thovght or language. | 13 

Milton's Paradiſe Lott is actairable z but am 1 therefore 
bound to maintain, that there are nofats amongſt his eleva- 


6. 


tions, when "tis evident he creeps along ſometimes for above | 


an hundred lines together ? 5 
7. A turtace without relict, or prominences. Ep 
Are there then ſuch raviſhing charms in a dull unvaried 
Het, to make a lutficient compeniation tor the cinet things Ot 
the ancient mountains, and tor the precious things ol the 
lating hills? {4 Benticy's Sermons. 
Jy FLAT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To levei; to depreſs; to make broad and [mooth. WH 
The ancients lay, it you take two twigs of teveral fruit. 


Dryden. 


trees, and Fat them on the ſides, and bind them cloſe, and | 


tet them in the ground, they will come up in one itock. Bacon. 


With hornd ſhapes ſhe does her 1ons expole, 


Diſtends their {welling lips, and flats their note, Creech, 


2, To make vapid. 


An orange, lemon and apple, wrapt in a linen cloth, being 


buried for a tortnight four toot deep within the earth, though 
in a moilt-place and rainy time, were become a little harder. 
than they were; otherwile freſh in their colour, but their Juice 
tomewhat flatted, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, N 
To FLAT. V. 7. a 
1. To grow flat: oppoſed to ſwell. | : 92 
I burnt it the ſecond time, and obſerved the ſkin ſhrink, 
and the ſwelling to flat yet more than at brit. Temple. 
2. To obſtruct; retard; hinder; to render unanimated or 
vanid. Yo" ERS Fes . | 
: Nor are conſtant forms of prayer more likely to fat and 
hinder the ſpirit of prayer and devotion, than unpremeclitated 
and confuled variety to diſtract and lole it. K. Charles. 
FLa“TLo NG. adv. ¶ flat and Jong. ] With the flat downwards; 
not edgewiſe. V £ 
What a blow was there ee 
AAn it had not fallen flatloug. 
FLAT LY. adv. from at.] 
I. Horizontally; without inclination, 
2. Without prominence or elevation. 
3. Without ſpirit ; dully ; frigidly. 
4. Peremptorily 3 downright. 
| He in theſe wars had flatly re 
'Thereupon they flatly difavouch 


7 


| Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


To yield him more obedience, or ſupport. Daniel. 
1 Onjuſt, thou ſay'ſt, N | 
Flatly unjuſt, to bind with laws the tree. Par. Loft. 


Not any interpreters allow it to be ſpoken of ſuch as e 


deny the being of God; but of them that believing his exilt- 
ence, do yet ſeclude him from directing fairs 
world. ff. WEN) 3 SEO: 
FLA'TNESS. 2. ſ. [from flat.] = h 
3. Evenneſs; level extenſion. 5 | | 
2. Want of rel1e or prominence. | „ Ek 
It appears ſo very plain and uniform, that one would think 
the comer looked on the flatneſs of a tigure, as one of the 
- orcatelt beauties in ſculpture.  Addyjor on Ancient Medals, 
3. Deadneis; inftipidity z vapidnelſs, ooo 
Deadneis or fatejs in cyder is often occaſioned by the too 
free admiſſion of air into the veſlel, Mortimer's Highandyy. 
. n Es, e 
The emperor of Ruſſia was my father: 
Oh, that he were alive, and here beholding 
His daughter's trial! that he did but fee 
The flatneſs of my miſery! Shakeſpeare's 


5. Dejection of mind; want of life; want of ſpirit, 


8. Dulneſs; inſipidity ; frigidit xt... 
Ho fait does obſcurity, Hlalneſs, and impertinency flow 


in upon our meditations? * Tis a dithcult talk to talk to the 


purpole, and to put life and perſpicuity into our diſcourſes, 


Collier. | 


Some of Homer's tranſlators have ſwelled into fuſtian, and 
others ſunk into flatneſs. he's P 
7. The contrary to ſhrilneſs or acutencts of ſound. 


Take two ſaucers, and ſtrike the edge of the one againſt | 


the bottom of the other within a pail of water, and you thall 
find the found groweth more flat, even while part of the 
{aucer is above the water, but that flatneſs of found is joined 
with a harſhnels. 
To FLA T TEN. S. a. ¶ fatir, French, from flat. } . 
1. To make cven or-level, without prominence or elevation. 
2. To bcat dowen to the ground. | a 
they ſhould lie in it, and beat it down, or Hatten it, it 
will rife again. „„ Mortimer Huſbandry.” 
3. To make vapid. Coe RR | 
4. Lo dejeet;, to depreſs; 
fo FLATTEN; V. nu. 
1. To grow even or level. 
2. To grow dull and infipid. 1 . 
Here joys that endure for ever, freſh and in vigour, are 
oppoſed to ſatisfactions that are attended with ſatiety and 
| ſurteits, and fatter in the very taſting. _. I" Eftranse. 


to diſpirit. 


Fi.a"f TER. 2. /. (from flat.) The workman or inſtrument 


by which bodies are flattened. : 

To FLAT TER. v. a. [ Hater, French.} | Ho: 

1. To ſooth with praiſes; topleate with blandiſhments ; to gra- 
tity with lervile oblequiouinets; to gain by talle-compli- 
ments. | wire | | 

| When I tell him he hates flatterers, 
Ulis nature is too noble for the world; 
He would not Hatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for's power to thunder: his heart's his mouth; 
nut his breaſt forges, that his tongue muit vent, Shakeſp. 

The that flattereth Bis neighbour, ipreadeth a net tor his 

feet. ä Prov. xxix. 5. 

lle fatiororh himſelf in his own eyes, until his iniquity be 

found hatciul, . P/alm xxxvi. 2. 


THe favs he does; being then molt flattered. Shak. . Cæſ. 1 


neighbours out of all their poſleſſions. Decay of Pieh. 
-Avericulike to fatter or oftend. | Pope. 
They {atter'd ev ry day, and ſome days eat. Pope. 


{corn to tte 
2. To praiſe falicly, | 
Flaiter” d erimes of a licentious age, 

Provoke our cenſure. | : 

3. To pleate; to ſooth. This ſenſe is purely Gallick. 

A conlort of voices ſupporting themſelves by their diffe- 

rent parts make a harmony, pleatingly fills the cars and flat- 

ters them. | | Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 


YOu Or any man, 


4. To rate faiſe hopes. 
He always vacant, always amiable, 
Hopes three, of Hatte ring gales 
Unwindful. Milton. 
FLATTERER. x. . {from latter. ] One who flatters; a fawner; 
a whee Jler z one who endeavours to gain favour by pleaſing 
talnties. 
When I tell him he hates flaiterers, 


II. lays he dees j being then moſt flattered, Shakeſp, 


9 
1. IJurgid with air; windy, 


2. Empty; vain; big without ſubſtance or reality; 


refuſed his aid. Sidney, b. il. 


the affairs of the 


Winters Tale. 


Pope's Preface to Homer.. 


Bacon's Natural Hiflory, Ne 157. 


FLAVOUR. ». / 
| 1. Power of pleatng the taſte, 5 CE a 
They have acertain la, at their firſt appearance, from | 


1. Delighttul to che palate. 


Young. | 


Some praiſes proceed merely of flattery; and if he be an 
ordinary flatterer, he will have certain common attributes, 
Which may terve every man: it he be a cunning atterer, 
he will follow the arch fattercr, which is a man's ſelf. But 
it he be an unpudent Vater r, ook wherein 2 man is con- 
{cious to himicif that he is molt detective, and is molt out ot 
countenance in himlelt, that will the fatterer entitle hum to 
perſorree. bacon, E ay 54: 

It we from wealth to poverty deſcend, _ | 

Want gives to know the Hatt er from the friend. Dryd. 

Atter treating her like a goddets, the huſband utes her like 
a woman: what is {till worte, the moſt abject fatterers de- 
generate into the greateſt tyrants. Adcdijon's Guardian, 


The publick ſhould know this of your lauythip; yet who- | 


ever goes about to inform them, ſhall be ceatured tor a flat- 

terer. ; | Swift. 

FLATTERY. n. ſ. {from flatter; flaterie, French.]  Faile 
praiſe; arttul obſequouſnets z avulation. : 

Minds, by nature great, are conicious of their greatneſs, 

And hold it mean to borrow aught from fattery, Rowe. 


SPEAK 
*- — N ? o - Ty ba ok as . , ** 4 1 * ITY 
Simple pride tor a!t'ry makes demands, Pope. | Boreas, aud Cæcias, and Argeltes loud, 
See how they beg an alms of fattery ! 8 And 1 hraſcias rend he woods, and teas upturn Mik., 
. . 9 8 245 by e "1 
They languith, O | tupport them with a lye. Yourg. | I heard rhe rac, 


FLA'TTISH, adj, { from t.] Somewhat tat; approaching to 
tlatncis, 5 75 7 
Ihele are from three inches over to ſix or ſeven, and of 
a flattiſh ſhape. | Wuolrard vn Foſſils. 
FLA'TULENCY. 2. . from fatulent. ] | 
1. Windinels ; fulneſs of wind; turceicence by wind confined, 
_ Vegetable ſubſtances contain a great deal of air, which ex- 
pands 1tlelt, producing all the duciders of flatulency. 


2. Emptineſs; vanity; levity ; airineſs. : 
Whether molt ot them are not the genuine derivations of 


the hy potheſis they claim to, may be determined by any that | 


contiders the natural fatulency of that airy icheme of no- 
tions, | | e :Glantalle, 
FLATULENT. adj. | flatulentus, flatus Latin. 17 
Peale are mild and demulcent; 
particles, are fatulent, when dillolved by digeition, Arbuth. 


- HFlaizlent tumours are ſuch aseatily yield tothe pretſure of | 
the finger; but readily return, by their elaſticity, 10a tunmid 


ſtate again: theſe are lo light as ſcarce to be telt by the pa- 


tient, and no otherwiſe mcommodious than by their unſight— 
lineſs or bulk. ; Quincy. 


utty. 
To talk of knowledge, from thoſe tew indie 8 
ſeutations which are made to our groller faculties, is a „a- 
tulent vanity. | _ Glanwille's Scefis, c. 23. 

How many of 

putation, after (even or eight editions of their works. Dryd. 
FLAaTUuO SITY. 2. /. | fatuofite, French, from Fairs, Latin. 

Windineſs; tulnefs of air. | Xe 


and all purgers have in them a raw {pirit or wind, which is 
the principal cauſeof tenſion in the Romach and belly. Bacon. 


Rhubarb in the ſtomach, in a tmall quantity, doth digeſt 


and overcome, being not flatuou norloathiome; and ſo ſend- 


eth it to the melentery veins, and, being opening, it helpeth 
down urine. 


body, cauted by indigettion arid a groſs interval perſpira- 
tion; which is therctore diſcuſſed by warm aromaticks. 


„ N 5 ; ES: Nuinq. 
FLA'TWISE. di. Hat and wiſe : fo it ſhould be written, not 


 flatways.] With the flat downwards; not the edge. 
| Its poſture inthe earth was flatabiſe, and parallel to the ſite 
of the ſtratum in which it was repoſited. Woodav. on Heilt. 


To FLAUNT, v. 2. | 
1. To make a fluttering ſhow in apparel. 

v With ivy canopy'd, and interwove 5 

With faunting honeytuckle, V 
ITheſe courtiers of applauſe deny themſelves things con— 
venient to ſaunt it out, being frequently enough {ain toim- 
molate their own deſires to their vanity. . 


Fou tot, you loiter about alehoutes, or flaunt about the 
ſtreets in your new-gilt chariot, never minding me nor your 

. > ; 0 5 , OE - 
numerous family. Arbuthνjts Hiſt: ry of John Bull. 
2, To be hung with ſomething toole and flying. This ſcems 
not to be proper. | | — 


Fortune m men has ſome ſmall dift rence made; 


One fiaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade. Pepe's Ef. | 
FLauNT.4#, ſ. Any thing looſe and airy. 8 


How would he look to ce his work fo noble, 
Willy bound up, what would he ſay ! or how 
Should Linthete my borrow'd flaunts behold _ 
'The ſternnets of his | 


ſeveral accidental circumſtances, which they may lote, it not 
taken early, Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 488. 


2, Swcetnels to the ſinell; odour; tragrance. 


Myrtle, orange, and the bluſhing roſe, 
With bending heaps, to nigh their bloom diſcloſe, 
Each ſeems to {mell the Favour which the other blows. 
| „ | ; Dryden. 
FLA'VOUROUS, adj. [from flavour] 
Sweet grapes degen'rate there, and fruits declin*d 
From their firlt fav rows taite, renounce their kind, Dryd. 
2. Fragrant ; odorous. Pr” 3 
FLAW. x. J. Co, to break; ploh, Saxon, a fragment; 
flauxv, Dutch, broken in mind.] en 
1. A crack or breach in any thing. 
This heart ſhall break into a thouſand Haas, 
Or ere I ah 0  Slakefpeare's King Lear. 
Wool, new-thorn, being laid ca 
juice, after ſome time had drunk up u great part of the ver- 


juice, though the veſſel were whole, without any fav, and 


had not the bunghole open. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
e found it exceeding difficult to keep out the air from 
getting in at any imperceptible hole or flazy. | 
| A. lav is in thy ill-Dak' d veſlel found; 
"Tis hollow, and returns a jarring found. 
As it great Atlas, from his height, 
Should fink beneath his heavenly weight; 
And with a mighty fazv the flinung wall, as once it ſhall, 
Should gape immenie, and, ruſhing down, o'erwhelm this 
. -:nether ball. 8 
Whether the nymph ſhall break Diana's law, 
Or ſome trail China- jar receive aua Pope. 
lle that would keep his houſe in repair, muſt attend every 
little breach or faw, and ſupply it unmediately, elſe time 
alone will bring all to ruin, Swift, 
2. A fault; detect. þ | 5 
Yet certain though it be, it hath aabs; for that the ſeri- 
veners and brokers do value unſound men to ſerve their own 


turn, Bacon's Eſſays. 


Boyle. 
Dryd, Per}. 


| Traditions were a proof alone, 
Could we be certain ſuch they were, ſo known; 


Arvuthnot. 


but being full of aerial 


theſe flatulent writers have ſunk in their re- 


The cauſe is fatuo/ity; for wind ſtirred, moveth to expel; | 


|..: detetts. 
FLa"ruous. aj. [tromflaixs, Latin. ] Windy; tull of wind. | 


: 3 Pacen's Natural Hiſtory, NY 44. 
FLATUS. . J. ¶ Latin. ] Wind gathered in any cavities oi the 


| | Boyle. 
Here, attir'd beyond our purſe, we go, 12 
For utelets ornament and Haunting ſhowW: 2 5 
We take on truſt, in purple robcs to ſhine, OA 
And pon r, are yet ambitious to be fine. Dryden's Juc. 


preſence! Sale. Minter's Tale. 


ually upon a veſlel of ver- 


Dryden. | 


F LE 


But ſince ſome flaws in long deſcents m 

They make not truth, but probability. 
And laid her dowry out in laws, 

To null her jointure with a faw. Tuilibro; N 

Their judgment has found a flaw in what the 3 8 

of mankind admres. Adiiion's 8 "Tan 

 Somany flaws had this vow in its hrfl conception. fe 

3. A luddei. guilt , vidient blaſt, [om , Lain ] 882 
| Being incens'd, he's flint; : 

As humourvis as Winter, andas judden | 

As flaxvs congealed in the ſpring ot day, Saz. 

Oh, that that earth, which kept the World! 

Should patch a wall expel the Winter's fu; 

| As abuge fich, laid N 
Near to the cold wecd- gathering ins 

traid, | 

- Shoots back; ſo, ſent againſt the ground, 

Was told Eurialus. | Chapmay; I. 

Burſting their brazen dungeon, arm; with ice, 

And ſnow, and lail, and ttorny gult, and 


ay be, 
6 Dr;4,, 


v, 


7. 5 * 
I. 1 IV 
n a e, 
. Seel. * 

, 


4 


re, is With ano; 2 
b 


As earth and tky would mingle; but myſelf 
Was diſtant; and thele flaws, though mortals 

As dangerous to the pillar'd trame oi heay'n, 

Or 16 tac carth's dark baus underneath, 
Are to the main incontiderable.. MI, Por; 
A tumult; a tempettuous uproar, 

And tis fell tempeſt ſhall not ceaſe to 
Until the golden ciicuit on my head 
Do calin tne fury of this madbrain'd Ve. 5 

The tort's revolted to theemperor, 

The gates are open'd, the yortcullis drawn, 


tear then, 


k "by þ P 
eiz/e "= H 

4. . 

5 en 

7 ö * 

PAK 14; 


Asten, 


And deluges of armies from the town 
Came pouring in: I heard the mighty qv; 
When firit it broke, the crowding enligus faw 
Which choak'd the patlage. 7 
5. A ludden commotion of mind. 
e Oh thele fawvs and farts, 
Impoſtors to true fear, would become 
A woman's ſtory at a Winter's fire. 
To FLAW. wv. a. from the noun. }'. © 
1. To break; to crack; to damage with fiflure. 
FF But his axv' heart, 
Alack, too weak the conflict to tuppert, | 
*F'wixt two extremes of patlion, joy and grief, 
Lurit ſmilingly. „ Shakeſpeare's Kino Lt 
4 The cup was pawed with ſuch a muititude of tie 
that it looks like a white, not like a cryſtalline cy, 
The brazen cauldrons with the froſts-ore auge. 
The garment ſtitf with ice, at heart 
2. To break; to violate. Out of ute. 
France hath awd the league, and hath attach 
Our merchants goods, ..* Shakeſpeare's Ren; VET, 
FLAWLESS. adi. { trom ao.]  Wittiout cracks; wy 


* 
3 V\s 


-Dryden's. durcyrs), 


ELLE. 2 4 
Shoke) Mater 


— 0 41 
* 


on 


hes io chow? hd 
INS. 18 law d. Lr unn. 


A ſtar of the firſt magnitude, Which the more high, 
pyvoalſt, and more faule, fhines only bright wing io fy 
itlelf conſpicuous. Eon OS Hon ez 
FLAWN. 2. /. [ plena, Saxon; fan, French; . 
A ort ol cuſtard; a pie bakcd ina diſm. 4 
To FLAWTER, v. a. To icrape or pare a ſkin, 4» 7. 
FLA'WY. adj. {from flaw.) Tull of laws. : 
FLAX, u. /. [ple ax, plex, Saxon; vs, Dutch.) - 
1. The fibrous plant of which the fineſt thread is made, 
_. Theleaves for the moſt part, grow alternatcly on branches, 
the cup of the flower contitts of one leaf, is tubulous, aid 
divided into tive parts at the top: the flower conſiſts ot He 
leaves, which expand in formot a clove-gillitiower ; the o.1- 
ry, which riſes from the centre of the fe wercun, becom an 
almoſt globular fruit, which is generally peinted, and ccm. 
poſed of many cells, in which are lodged many plans 
iceds, Which are blunt at one end, and generally arg 
the other. The ſpecies are ſix. I he fit tort is that wine 
is Cultivated for uſe in divers parts of Europe, and is tec» 
oned an excellent conimodity. It ſhould be cunt, ates, 


& 16 on W 
ite, 47 ik 


3 4. ax. 
2. The fibres of flax cleanſed and combed fer the ſpinic., 
Ill fetch ſome fax, and whites of ezgs, 
IT apply to's bleeding face. Shakejy cares Hg Lows 
Then on the rock a icanty meaſure place 
Of vital Fax, and turn'd the wheel apuce, 
And turning fung. | Dryden's Ovid, b. . 
FLA'xcOMuB. 1. /. Hax and comb.} The inttrung nt vil 
which the fibres ot flax are cleanted from the bine et. 
FLA'XDRESSER. z.f. [He and drejs.) Mie that propaes A 
for the ſpinner. | | 
FLA'XEN. ad}... [from fax.] 


er 


- 4 


The matron, at her nightly task, 
. g * 5 J : : 
With penſive labour draws the j/axy thread, Te 


The belt materials for making ligatures are t 
thread that ſhoemakers uſe. 255 SH 3.9% 
2. Fair, long and flowing, as if made of fax. 


I bought a fine faxen long wig, that con medi ob 


C718 
©: i 


neus. | | Addijon's GuardidayN* yi" 
FLA'XWEED. . ſ. A plant. Re 
ToFLAY. v. g. [ad faa, Iſlandick; far, Dan, ce, Pat 


1. To itrip off the tkin. „ 
I mutt have ſuffered famine, been caten with wild beste 

or have fallen into the hands ot the 8 1s, Aud e 
frayed alive. | 


Na 1 
= of 124188 4 
Paniuds $4 


Kalrig! 1.4 25 * 
While the old levitical hierarchy continued, EU. 
of the miniſterial office to fiay the jacril.ccs. en. 


Then give command the ſacrifice to Hate; 
Let the fay'd victims in the plains be cl; 
And facred vows, and myſtick tong, apv1V d 
To grfly Pluto and his gloomy bride. Tf 
2. To take off the ſkin or ſurtace of any ts. 

They fay their kin from off them, break cer DOR 
chop them in pieces. Mater. 
Neither ſhould that odious cuſtom be allowed ci 


ſcraws, which is faying off the green turtace of then 
to cover their cabins, or make up their ditches: he _ 
FLA VIER. . J. [from flay.] He that ſtrips off 1he Hand 
thing. Bhs . Scott.] 
FLEA. 1. . [plea, Saxon; Slye, Dutch; feach n | 
A [mall red inie&t remarkable tor its agilit)y n leap he: 
tucks me blood of larger animals. SPS 
While wormwood hath teed, get a hangin: ov 
Jo ſave againſt March to make flee to ic 
Where chamber is {weeped, and worm des Tu. Hu 
No flea for his lite dare abide to be Known. eben 
Fleas breed principally of ftraw or mats, welt | 
been a little moitture. | Bacens 4 nt pee 
A valiant flea, that dares eat his breakfalt or” * 
lion. Shale ney ip 
To FLEA. v. a. [from the noun. ] To clean em ner 
FLE'ABANE. . J. ¶ flea and bone.} plant. A put, 2g. 
It hath undivided leaves, which, tor the molt par ©, 


. 
0 


: ower 15? 
tinous, and have a ſtrong ſcent: the cup of the 
(2 Wit 
W 
a downy tubitance adhering to then. q 


} * 4 
2 4 F . rm! the ond 
the molt part ſcaly, and of a cylindrical at by ſeeds wi 
compoled of many florets, which are ſuccecde a 0 11l4y, Fr 
FLE'ABITE. 3 4 bite. 
FlLEABITIX C. C, 1,68 and bite. | 


1. Rea 


| fight ſhe. 
9 5 3 ing nor after the 8 
| fleſted in malice, that ORE during nc Sidney, b. ii. 
; SY ; . orns, b v truce to her cruc ty. 
| and notable ſe A aVeanynt OY | 
And mark the feerr, the gibes, and n CO RN plucks 
| N That dwell in uy Fn O | ke hall KL Harry e 8. the wild dog H IV 
fleas. os ing out a 17 in of cvilnty. i . Act! e mall! zle of reſtraint; : ak, Hen . 
1. Red marks boron cancer is e 1 Hs n an but obſerve Ad cha —— Salt Hef his tooth on every wes W — this night he 
he attendanc PEE * : MS: ae alle lines, and ſuc « their gn, i, e ing gentlew , teſpeare 
The atte like a fleabitirg. = {tins of a flea. ally {py ſuch talle lines, have a catt of th : hath perverted a young g ee Shakeſpeare. 
ic body, ke A Jet f cauſed by the ſting . generally {py ſhall be {ure to have a 5 < He hath perv« poll ot her honour. 
1, er the bo pain like that cau 5 * fearing 1 that he ſhall b him a caſt of their natur tk i in the tpoil o udn 4s 
{mall h. nick, a cutting oft an ar oul. Harvey. | upo arn him, betore they gi South's Sermons. The kindred of him hath a oy 
. A t, a cholick, a cut he pains of the ſoufl. F eye to warn , | 0 Dit The K | t that bloody nrain, v 
l A gout, a. t fleabites to the p n's back, is not a av him. ; ker; a fawner. 5 And he is bred out o ir ths Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
ty ſleth, are du \ reaks one ma 2651. . to betray . er.] A WVCRET Jv A le ox 2 us in our tamiliar paths. 
ty the fc! 1 10 cxpence that b L' Eftrange, Fable 229 FLEtRER, 1. / from e A derived from the Saxon pl **. That hunted us in bil u flejht | 
1 Fae 1411 * | . $ : % Ly LOT. Are a * h 02 4 Camden. F I] bravely hal t 10 N res Henry IV. 
i % to anvi ark F d bite ] | FLEET. FLEOT. ralph | Giof x oe art rh 4 Shakeſpea ade b 
0. abtans. EN. adj. | fiea and bite. | | | which tignihes a bay or 8.7 1 npany of an, navy. Thy maiden ore 1.0% and broath.] Broath made by 
ABIT TEN» 1 Saxon. 's Het hall go 91 ATH. J+ ; | | 
Fe dy fiend; ET. 1. /. [ploxa, dz our maiter's fleet mall go „ | F,E'SHBROATH, . 8 | 
Sung; by _ WE | Ke FLEE / ray'rs are heard; our 1 * 2 Prior. | F adi Bath. I iſed bathing it with fe/b- 
Fs 3; 40a»: 8 teen iyn 5 4 5 ik 92 the ruue As tar as 00 an etuary, Or Arn be». . h | er eg ns 3 d coed emollie . l th 
V. | Fieac 4 . ic 8 ana, Ii ec N f * O Saxon, ane LEAN ge vol trom WIIic N er in had been c ( a T 9 colour Ot fle . 
 lorks and elde aymen guide, FLEET. z. ſ. [pleox, X provincial word, broath, where þ b and colour, ] The : : 
Ot clerks Wen Be ncre lay me 81 e awelard, . | ; t Water. q } / . : f Phd UR *. [Ve a 8 the lingle Con! 
15 as Gt preſbyt' ry, Z bv ther ide. Clear | dreck; an inlet o : cet are named. k 5 . ; SHCOL OUR, £4. 1d 4 8 makes u . 
of ( 5 3 woolpack Ear by 3 Frakk.] A Imall n F eee fe 5 draining of ire F 7 complication ot «gg powder. was ro" wg 
VY :ti. tile tror occus, Latin. ve | zave a very good way } R -Oough them, which N hich he calls mai , ce. 
| 8 rom fi : 3% | ey have a very g $5.0 through , 2 ex idea, whi : 
ah FLE Ten 1 ren. on theſe little long feat or ae e or feeets e e Hujbandry : oy land is one. pale fefbeolcur, that is, white with a 
loc E ns elles of men 1 DN Las. againgt Atheijm +4: make ind ot 6 re ] Switt of pace; quick; nim- looſe earth of Ain 1 fe Rifures of « NO wm 51 
— neh 11 4 ; * \ Gre LEE ha . ©. p 2 t ulec « — 1: 8 tir 1 Andi! 9 ; x WF 0 18 founc in : ; d 00. NOA we 
15 F hemp and flax. Gr: the inttrument u! "LEET. ad}. | Hiotur, OE | )luth of red, ain in Cumberland. * 
2 EE { corrupted as eg 100 blced cattle, which | F bie 1 5 he ſpied Atin ſtand; NE. | 10 the Skrees, a F and J A fly that feeds upon fieſh, 
LEM. ./ initrumcn of” ob" ſhore he ſpi Io 24 | RG « | fleſh an . | 
FLEA 1 f Res ] An initrume 2 | 4 blow. 5 U on that to! . J. te he far F SH FLV. 1. /. : 0 
in phlebotomy. | £2 Uthen driven by 8 is matter left, when la 'ry Overn. LE A eggs in it. 
in pille ne vein, and the | Te by his matte ert; Fairy WS and depoſits hei S888 | 
- 1 et on che ) 5 ant. 8 There * n 4 | and ae : > endure | 
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wm 15 10 qr; to grin with an on ; how they grin and cer Wor feeding on any mg them ſo feſbed in cruelty,: Im 2 the colour A of the ſame ſet agree in every 85 
A , Popular and courteous Burton on 1 ecancholy. ; Thele princes fin e eee the matter alone. 3 ſo Corpuſcle | 
de 7 "Very man they meet! " : etly unde : one, W 
* len . F 4 Af. Throm the verb.] | len 1 n Ne A all away, ſaving only 7 | 
oy 7 *Lorkery expreſſed either in words or looks. | The v 
| Encave yourſelf, T 
do 
1. 8 


that 


. 


3. Ductile; manageable. 


Fl xvovs. adi. [ fexuoſus, Latin.] | 


1. The form or direction in which any thing is bent. 
| Contrary is the flexure of the joints of our arms and legs 


FE EI 
that are of diverſe kinds differ in ſpecifick gravity, in hard- 
nels, and infexibility, as in bignels and figure. Mad toard. 
2. Laſinels to be perfuaded; ductility of unnd; comphance; 
facility. 2 
Ad iſe me to relolve rather to err by too much fexibility 
than too much perverienets, by meeknets than by icit-iove, 
 Hammund's Pract, Catech. 
FLEXIBLE. adi. ¶Hexibilis, Latin 5 flexible, French. J 
1. Poflible to be bent; not brittle; eaty to be bent; plant; 
not {titi. | | 
When ſplitting winds wy 
Make fexible the knees of knotted oaks. Shakeſpeare. 
Lake a tock-gillytlower and tic it upon a flick, aud put 
them both into a ſtoop glaſs full of quickſilver, ſo that the 
flower be covered: atter iour or ve days you thall find the 
flower fieih, and the ſtalk harder and lets j/-x2ble than it was, 
| Bacin's Naturai Hiſtory, N& 769. 
2. Not rigid; not inexorable complying 3 ob{equious, f 
Phoc yon was a man of great leverity, and no Ways flexible 
to the will of the people. Vacon. 
Under whole care ſcevera child is put to be taught, during 
the tender and rule years of his lite, it ſliould be one wito 
thinks Latin and language the jcaſt part ot education. Locke, 
4. That may be accommodated to various forms and purpoles. 
This was a principle mo1 e fex?ble to their purpoſe. Rogers. 
FLEXIBLENESS. 7./. {tron fHexible.) | 


1. Poſlibility to be bent; not britelencfs; caſineſs to be bent; 


not ſtiffnels; pliantnetsz phlancy. : POLY 
Iwill rather chute to wear a crown of thorns, than to ex- 


change that of gold for one of lead, whole embaſed Hie 


nejs ſhall be forced to bend. King Charles. 
Keep thoſe {lender aerial bodies {eparatedand {tretched out, 
which other wife, by realon ot their fexibleneſs and weight, 
would flag or curl. | Hole Spring of the Air. 
2. Facility; oblequiouſneſs; compliance. 
3. Ductiliig; manageablenets. 


— 


The fex:bleneſs of the former part of a man's age, not yet 


grown up to be headitrong, makes it more governadle. Locke. | 
FLEXILE. adj. [ flexilis, Latin.] Pliant; ealily bent; oble- 


quious to any power or impulle. 
„„ Every fexue wave 1755 
Obeys the blaſt, th acrial tumult Wells. Thom. Summ. 
Fi r'x10N. 2. /. | flexis, Latin. ] 12 5 
1. The act of bending. OT, 
2. A double; a bending; part bent; joint. 5 
Of a ſinuous pipe that may have tome tour Zexrons, trial 
would be made. Bacyn's Natural Hytory, N 222. 
3: A turn towards any part or quarter, 


Pity cauſeth ſometimes tears, and a flexien or caſt of the 
Bacen's Natural Hiflory, NY 71. 


eye ahde, 3 | 2 | 
FLEXOR. u. J. [Latin.] The. gencral name ot the mulcles 
which a& in contracting the joints. | 

Flatterers, who have the fexor muſcles ſo ſtrong that they 

are always bowing and cringing, might in ſoine meaiure be 
corrc$ted by being tied down upon a tice by che back, _ 

. Arbuthnot. 
1. Winding; tullot turns and meanders; tortuous. 

In regard of the loul, the numerous and crooked narrow 


cranies, and therettrained fexuousrivulets of corporeal things, | 


are all contemptible. Digby on the Soul. 
2. Bending; not ſtrait; variable; not ſteady. 


Ihe tremblingot a candle diicovers a wand, that otherwiſe 
we do not feel; and the frexuous burning of flames doth fhew 
the air beginneth to be wig e 


to that of quadrupeds: our knees bend forward, whereas 
the ſame joint of their hind legs bends buckward, 
2. The ac of bending. . Oh 
Ihe clephant hath joints, but none for courteſy; 
lis legs are for neceſſity, not e. 
3 The part bent; the joint. 
Hlis mighty ſtrength lies in his able Joins, 
And where the flexure of his navel joins. 
4. Obſequious or ſervile cringe. : 
Think'it thou the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? Dp 7 8 
Will it give place to fexzure and low bends ? Shakeſpeare. 
ToFLICKER. v. 4. [figheren, Dutch; plecemum, Saxon. 
Js flutter; to play the wings; to havea tiuttering motion, 
Under tl allowance ot your grand alpect, 
Whole influence, like the wreath of Lachant fire, | 
On. flickering Phoebus? front. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Twas chbing darkneſs, palt the mid' of night, | 
And Pho{pher, on the confines of the light, 7 
Promis'd the fun, cre day began to {pring 3 
The ſtunsful lark already ſtictch'd her wings NY 


And fiick'ring on her nelt, made ſliort cllays to fing. 0 | 


: ; D rd 6%. 
At all her ſtretch her little wings ſhe ſpread, | 
And with. her teather'd arms embrac'a the dead; 
"Chen Hickering to his pal lid lips, ſhne (trove. 
| To print a kits, the laſt eſtay ol love. 
FI ER. K. . from f. J 
1. One that runs away; a fugitive z a runaway. 
Cam'ſt thou from where they made the tand? 
—] did 3 | ; EE | ; 
Though vou, it ſeems, came from the fter's. Shakeſpeare. 
The gates are ope, now prove good wconds z 
"Tis for the followers tortune widens them, | 
Not tor the frers. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Now the nid trom and forfakers of their places, carry the 
parliamentary power along with them. King Charles. 
2. That part of a machine which, by being put into a more 
rapid motion than the other parts, equalizes and regulates 
the motion of the reſt; as in à jack. ä 
The ier, tho't had leaden cet, 
Tucn dio quick, vou ſcarce could ſee't. 
Tir. 1. . flom To fly.} 
1. The a& of flying or tuning from danger.“ 
And new, too late, he wiſhes for the fight, 
Thar ütrength he walted in ignoble fight, 
He thinks by ist his miltrets mutt be won, 
And claims the prize becaufe he bett did run. 
A ,s (aer of ſhe chace, the muid 
Povond the torett's verdant limits ſtray'd; 
Pan ſaw and lov'd; and, burning with deſire, | 
Purſu'd her , her fight increas d his fire. Pope. 
2. Removal to another plac, 
Tune tury {prang above the Stygian flood; i 
And on her wicker wings, ſublime through night, 
She tothe Latian pace ok her fight, Dryden An. 
3. The at of wing wings; volation. -. 
For he ſo twiftand nimble was of Szobt, 
That from this lower tract he dard to fly 
Up to the clouds, and thence with pinions light 
To mount aloft unto the cryſtab iky. Spenſ. Muiopotmos. 
| Winds that tempeſts brew, 
When through Arabian groves they take their fight, 
Made wanton with rich odours, lole their ſpite, Dryden. 
Removal from place to place by means of wings, 
Ere the bat hath flown 
His cloyſter'd fight. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The fowls thall take their away together. 2 Fr. v. 6, 


Diyden. 


Dryden. 


Bacon's Naiural Hiſtory. 


2. In Shakeſpeare it tignifies to fail. 


Kay. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Sandys. 


Denham. 


Fowls, by Winter forc'd, forſake the floods, 
And wing their haſty fight to happict lands. 
5. A flock ot birds fly together. 
Flights of angels wag thee to thy reſt. Shak. Homer. 
They take great pride id the feathers of birds; and this 
they took from their anceſtors of the mountains, who were 
invited unto it by the innnite fights of birds that came up 10 
the high grounds. 5 Bacon's New: Atlantis. 
| | I can at will, doubt not, ' 
Command a table in this wildernets 
And call ſwift fights of angels minittrant, 
Array'd in glory, on my cup t attend. Alt. Par. Lat. 
6. The birds produced in the. tame {caton: as, the barveltf/,ght 
of pigeons. 


Dryden . 


At the firit Jight of arrows ſent, 
Full threeſcore Scots they flew, 
Above an hundred arrows diſcharged on my left hand, 
pricked me like fo many needles ; and belides they ſliot ano- 
ther /g into the air, as we do bombs. Guiliver's Travels, 
8. The ſpace paſt by flying. 
9. Heat of imagination; tally of the ſoul. 
Old Pindar's i] s by him are reacht, 
When on that gale his wings are itretcht. Denham, 
He ſhewed all the ſtretch of fancy at once; and if he has 
failed in {ome of his Fights, it was but becautc he attempted 
everything. 
Strange graces ſtill, and. ſtranger ig hie ſhe had, 


Jruſt me, dear! good humour can prevait, 
10, Excurtion on the wing. 


tion end, one might imagine that the interett of France were 
but to conlerve its preſent greatneſs. | Temple. 
It is not only the utmolt pitch of impicty, but the higheſt 
fight of tolly, to deride thele things. Tillotſou, Sermon li. 
11, The power of flying. . 9 
In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
T ſhot his tellow of the lelf-ſfame fight 3 
The ſelf-ſame way. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
FLIGHTY. adj, [from fiight.} | I 
1, Fleeting; ſwift, SPL, 
Ieiime, thou anticipat'ſt my dread exploits: 
The fiighty purpoſe never is o'ertook, _ _ - 
_ Vnlets. the deed go with it. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. Wild; full of imagination. | | 


luipett it to have crept into our language tiom the cant of 
manufacturers.) | 
1. Weak; tceble; without ſtrength of texture. 

2. Mean; ſpiritleſs; without force. 28 
Proud of a vaſt extent of fimfy lives. Pope, Eb iſile ii. 
To FLINCH. v. 2. r am from ing. SKinuè r.] 


from any pain or danger. = 

Every martyr could keep one eye ſteadily fixed upon im- 
mortality, and look death and danger out or countenance 
with the other; nor did they finch from duty, tor fear of 

martyrdom, © „„ ö 
A child, by a conſtant courſe of kindneſo, way be accul- 
tomed to bear very rough uſage without finching or com- 
plaining. a - Lecke. 
Oh ingratitude, that John Bull, whom I have honoured 


can ditbuticno more money. Arbutbuot's Hiſt. of John Bull. 


It I break time, or 7c in Ny: 5 
Of what I poke, unpitied let me 
in any matter. 8 | | N 
70 FLING. preter. flung ; part. Hung or Hong. . g. [from 
Viso, Latin, Skinner : according to others from flying ; io to 
fling is to jet Hying. ] 5 : . 
1. Jo caſt trom the hand; to throw. 
1 mationsſuν, their gloves, Fe 
Ladies and maids their tcarts and handkerchiefs 
Upon him. | Shaxſpeare's Coriolanus. 
is tate that figs the dice; and as the pings, 
Of kings makes preatants, and of peaſants Kings. Dryden. 
2. To dart; to cait with violence. TRE ah OO Top 
How much unlike that Hector who return'd 
Clad in Achilles'“ ſpoils; when he, among 


bu 


. To ſcatter. | 
_ Ev'ry beam new tranſient colours ings, TEK 
Colours that change whene'erthey wave their wings. Pope. 
. To drive by violence. | 
A heap of rocks, falling, would expel the waters out of 
their places with ſuch a violence as to ug them among the 
nigheſt clouds. Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 
5. Tomove forcibly. EA 
Ihe knight ſeeing his habitation reduced to ſo ſmall com- 


wI 


6. Jo eject; to diſmiſs. | Es 

Cromwell, I charge thee ing away ambition; 

By that ſin tell the angels. 

7. Jene. 

| I know thy gen'rous temper: | 
Fling but the appearance of diſhonour on it, | 

lt {trait takes fire. ddifons Cato. 


8. To force into another condition, properly into a worle. 


Squalid fortune, into baſeneſs long, a 
Doth ſcorn the pride of wonted ornaments. Spenſer, 
9. To FLING down. To demoliſh; to ruin. = 0 
Thele are to far from raiſing mountains, that they over- 
turn and f::29 foxvn tome of thoſe which were betore ſtand- 
ne: Woodwward's Natural Hiſtory. 
10. ToFLING oF, To baffle in the chace; to defeat of a prey. 
Thete men are too well acquainted with the chace to be 
ung off by any tale ſteps or doubles. Addiſon's Spectator. 
ToFLING, L. 7. | 
1. lo flounce; to wince; to fly into violent and irregular 
motions. | 
The angry beaſt 
Began to kick, and #5, and wince, 8 
As if h' had been beſide his ſenſe. Hudibras, 15 . 
Their conſciences are galled by it, and this makes them 
wince and ting as if they had ſome mettle. Tillotſon's Serm. 
2. To FLING ot. To grow unruly or outrageous: from the 
act of any angry horſe that throws out his legs. 
| Duncan's horſes, 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their ſtalls, Fung out, 
Contending'gainſt obedience, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
FLINx G. 1. ſ. [trom the verb.] | SS ity 


| 1. A throw; a caſt. 


2. Agibe; a ſneer; a contemptuous remark, 
No little ſeribbler is of wit ſo bare, 
But has his fling at the poor wedded pair, 
I, who love to have a ing, 
Both at ſenate-houſe and king, 
Thought no method more coinmodious 


Ad.liſou. 


FLYNGER 2. / from the verb.] 
1. He who throws. * 
2, He who icer;, 


FLINT, z./, Lrlinr, Saxon; ] 


7. A volley} a ſhower as much ſhot as is diſcharged at once. 


Chevy Chace. 


Pope's Priygace to the Iliad., 
Was juit not ugly, and was jult not mad. Pope, II. ii. 
©» When airs andf/ights, and tcreams and icolding fail. Pope. 


It there were any certain height where the fights of ambi- 


FLIMSY. adj. [Of this word I know not any original, and 
|FLYPPANTLY. av. [irom the adjective.] In a 
1 Ts FL 
1. Lo ſhrink from any ſuffering or undertuking z to withdraw | 


2. To inove with quicknels. 


Scuth's Sermons... 


with my iricnd{hip, ſhould flinch at laſt, and pretend that he 


= lie. Shakeſpeare. 
FIN CHER. A. J. [iromthe verb.] He who ſhrinks or fails 


A thoutand ſhips, like Jove, his lightning Hung. Denham. 


pats, ordered all the apartments to be #u»g open. Add. Spect. | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII . 


Than to ſhow their vices odious, a.. 


1. A ſemi-pellucid ſtone, compoſed of e ryſtal debafeg 
blackith grey, of one hmilar and equal ſubſtance + of 4 
vans, and naturally inveſted with awhitith cryji ec rem 
fires 4mocth and equal, more frequently rough: : 
various. It is well known to itrike tire with itecf. 15 Hen 
tul in glaſlmaking. 58 Kin 8 

Searching the window for a int, I found 

This paper. ; Sheer Juli 
Love melts the rigour which the 1ocks have b 

AN ftiut will break upon a featherbed. s 


i! 5 Face 


Dred 3 * 


= 


2} }:ere 18 the lame torce and the ſame refretis 

fire Kindled by a ſpark from a flint, as it it were Kine. 

a beam from the tun, South's "ct by 

'Pakethis, and lay gp mba weapon by hay 

| Vil terch quick fuel from the neighb'ring wigg, 

And ttnke the ſparkling flint, and dreſs the food. 5 

2. Any thing eminently or proverbially hard. + 

| Your tears, a heart of jiznt 

Might tender make. Show 

Throw my heart dhe, 

&gainlt the int and hardnets of my fault. 9%“ 

FLIXTY. adj. I from int.] an Maat. 

1. Made of flint; ſtrong. | 
EO J yrant cuſtom 
Hath made the fut and ſteel couch of war | 

My thrice-driven bed of down. Shakeſp, Other. 

A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 8 5 

Gre gibbous from behind the mountain's back Det 

2. Full of tones, 1 

Ihe gathering up of flints in fixty ground, und laying then 

onheaps, is no good huſbandry. HFacon's Nyutyrs! 1 Tag 

3. Hard of heart; cruel; ſavage; inexorable, Wag. 

1 I dit him a deſired otfice, 

Dear almoit as his life; which gratitude, | 
1nrough jy Tartar's boſom, would peep forth 
And aniwer thanks. Shakeſp. All's Well Fi fs Ends 5 
FI r. 2. J. [A cant word.] A liquor much uſed is, 6. 

made by mixing beer with ſpirits and ſugar. Wot 
Ihe tarpawlin and fwabber is lolling at Madagaſcar with 
fome drunken ſunburnt whore, over a can of %. Dans 
FLIPPA'NT. adj. [ A word of no great authority, probably 
derived from i.!!! Wh * 
1. Ninible; moveable. It is uſed only of the act of ſn.) 
An excellent anatomilt promited to diect à Wo 
tongue, and examine whether there may not be in it cet. 
Juices, which render it e wonderfully voluble or #:þ 


fl , , 

*AUVeLa hz 
. * 

In tue m 


. 4 
Kin! 


Ucertan 
of Tr 
2. Pert; talkative. ER Ahe 
Away with fppart epilogues. Tien. 
e fvsig 
praving ways 1 5 555 
INT. v. a. Skinner thinks it formed from the ſour! 
1. Jo throw any thing with a quick elaitick motion. 
5 . Dick the ſcavenger 
Flirts from his cart the mud in Walpole's face,  $:y;4 
Permit {ome happier man 
To kits your hand, or #:rt your fan. Dir'a, 
re 8 . 
* TO er to gibe at one. . s 

2. To run about perpetually ; to be unſteady and fluttering. 
FLIRT. . / ( trom the verb.] | __ 


[ 1. X quickelattick motion. | 


In un da rn, the tan are ſeveral little flirts and vibrat. ons, 
as el, gradual and deliberate openings. Aadijon's Set. 
--... Betore you paſs th' imaginary lights. 
While the ipread fan o'crthades your cloſing eyes, 
Then give one firt, and all the Viſion flies. Pos. 


2. A ſudden trick. | 
Have licence to play, 
At the hedge a flirt, VVV 

Por a theet or a ſhirt, Ben. Johnſon's Cijies. 

3. A pert young hulley. | 1 
Scurvy knave; Lam none of his irt gills ; I am none of 
his ſkains mates. Shakejpeare's Rome and Juli, 
Several young iris about town had a detivn to caſt us wi 
of the tailionable world. Addiſan's Guar. liau, Ne 109, 


[FLIRTATION. 2. J. {from irt.] A quick ſprightly me- 


tion. A cant word among women. 
A muliin ſlounce, made very full, would give a very agu 
able Hirtatieun air. | Pic 


To FLiT. wv. . [from To fleet; or from fitter, Danith, ts 


s 
1. Jo fly away. 


_ Likeit it ſeemeth, in my ſimple wit, 
noche tair ſunſhine in Summer's day, 
That when a dreadful ſtorm away is /t, 1 
Through the broad world doth ſpread his goodly ray. N. 
His grudging ghott did itrive 
With the frail fleſh 3 at WE fitted is, 
Whither the fouls do die of men that live amiſs. Farr! 2, 
2. To remove; to migrate. In Scotland it is ſtill uſed toi le- 
moving from one place to another at quarter-day, or tas 
ulual term. | | 
So hardly he the fitted life does win, 1 
Unto her native priſon to return, #airy Queen, cant. 7. 
It became a received opinion, that the touls of men, de- 
. parting this life, did fit out of one hody into ſoine other, Hal. 
3. To flutter; to rove on the wing. 
He made a glancing ſhot, and miſs'd the dove; 
Yet miſs'd fo narrow, that he cut the cord 
Which taſten'd, by the foot, the hitting bird. Did. Ft, 
Pear the juſt gods, and think of Scylla's fate! 
Chang'd to a bird, and ſent to fit in air. Pipe. 
4. To be flux or unſtable. | 25 
| Himſelf up high he lifted from the ground, 
And with ſtrong flight did forcibly divide 
The yielding air, which nigh too feeble found 
Her jiztting parts, and element unſound. Fairy e 
He ttopt at once the paſſage of his wind, d 
And the free foul to fitting wir reſign'd. Dryden A. 
FLIr. adj. [from ect.] Swift; nimble; quick. 
And in his hand two darts exceeding ,, 
And deadly ſharp, he held; whoſe heals were digt, 
In poiſon and in blood, of malice and deſpight. Fas 
FLIT CH. x. A [pucce, Saxon; ycle, Danith; Hm fixtt 
French, Skimmer.) The fide of a hog ſalted and cured. 
But heretofore twas thought a ſumptuous feat, 
On birthdays, feſtivals, or days of ſtate, | 
A falt dry ich of bacon to prepare; * 
If they had freſh meat, twas delicious fare. DH. t. 
While he from out the chimney took = 
A fiitch of bacon off the hook, 
Cut out large tlices to be fry'd. : 1 hoof 
He ſometimes accompauics the - preſent with 2 42 1 52 
bacon. ER 


£2 77 ff. 


Fix. . /. [corrupted from fax.] Down; fur; {ot nal. 


With his loll'd tongue he faintly licks his Pr 
H's warm breath blows her fix up as ſhe lies; 

She trembling creeps upon the ground away; „ 
And looks back to him with beieeching eyes. 99" 


. 


FLI'XWOOD. ». . Sce HEDGE-MUSTARD» 


77 FLOAT, & 'a | Hotter, French. 


F L O 3 P L O S's 


11 . fim on the furface of the water. 2 FLOOD. v. a. {from the noun. ] To deluge to cover with! That courſer tumbles on the fallen ſteed, 
os . 1 „nen (GE le WAS calin, all boats alike - ; 1 Wan: andy | | 2 And ficund ring tlirows the rider o'er his head. Dryden. 
I e mancrihip TH foo tele Hater Coriolauus. * Cre meadows are Acodad late in Spring, roll them with 1 ue more mtorm G the lets he underttood. 
el © The 41 £ 10 ore BUW , buy Nes on ground, W. large variey-roller. a Mortimer s Huſvandry. And deeper funk by fiound ring in the mud. Dryden. 
ule. en the top oi 10 hig nountaln IA d. Har. Loft. FLO ODGATE, 1. J. [ jlcod and ate. Gate or thuiter by He chumps the bu, impatient of his lols, 
. ien, being arowned and une, Gay cat ne nm ro which cas WAtercUuurte is cloſed or openech at pleature. | And Karts ad and Founders at the crots, Dryaen, 
4 nen nr Sul dreaketh, Are popular amema tons. As it the opening of her mouth to Zelmane had opened He plung'd for lente, but found no bottom there; 
for, 2 N „ Lrosun. lome great Hoc α. of lorrow, whereot her heart could not | Then writ and rounder 4 ow in mere deſpair, Pope. 
treo blutt'ring nights, borne by the louthern bin,, „ abid the violent iflue, the 1unk to the ground. Sidney. To E LO'URISH, v. 2. Herco, fioreſco, Laun.] 
Wd, J J + and UNCEVTd land ut lan. Dryden ${4464#, b. vi. x Y et there the ſteel aid not; but inly bate I, To be in Viguur; not 10 tade.“ ö 
le m roy ieee Was dropt NO! long OCLUTES -» Deep in his fleſh, and opened wid a red goal ale. Spenſer. 1 he rightcous a0 like the palm -tree, ' of xcii. 
1 by L FL b heine 0. wine, and joa!ttg In tne noor. Dryden. 5 Lis youth, and Want Gi CAPCrTICNCE jn matatune jerVice, Where er you Iread, de bluthing flow'rs mall rites. 
hg, Wan ** froth Hire cueutands SE A! the Nicamy, 1 bad 10 ⁰yhau hosen rcd touched, ven beiore the lluices 5 And all things fouryh where you turn your eyes. Pope, 
der, 8 nb'rou man, ich jbveul Larter {ncre, PhiltÞs. ang JLO0UF Res Of popular liberty Were yet let open, Wotton. 2.1 9 be in a protperous nate, ' % | 
e every apt to float away wich frelk Water. Mortimer. Ide ram detcended for forty days, the cataracts or ficod- NES 4 could find example Wo 
"or, oh 8 ut labour in à fluid. 3 Cal. 5 Ot heaven being opened. Burret's Theory of the Earib. Of thouſands, that had truck anointed kings, 
* nt diwi uon. ters, O ye gods, were thee. LOOK, Hf. {rugs apiow, German.] The broad part of | And fowrr/b' atter, I'd not dot: but fince 
; 15 et in Airy and hy upon the eas]! Drd. Ind. Emp. due anchor iq takes hold of ine ground, Nor brats, nor ſtonc, nor parchment bears not one, 
ter, 80 * deicend, witli wing io wing coujoin d, FLOOR. ac . (plop, plohe, Saxon. : Let villany itlelt toriwear t. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 
Ciel ici broad piumes, ad jog apon the wind. Pope. 1. 4 DNEpavemeic; 10 pavenient 's always of ſtone, the floor of Harry, that propucted thou ſhould'it be king, 
ear Fo 4 — ich 4 ght regula cure. a e Wood Or fone; the part O!N inch one treads, Fe . -Doth COMtort thee in tevp; live thou and fiouryb. | Shak, 
5- Hatt „liens make not dees imprefions enough to His itepmother, making all her geſtures counterfeit alllic- 5 He was the patron of my manhood, when I frourifhed in 
| i int ind clear, diſtinct, lading ideas. ocke. don, lay aut grovelingupon the ch, of her chamber. Sala; __ vpunon ot the world, though with {mall advantage to 
A nap bf. @ To cover with water, | 18 8 ES He rent that 11 on door my to! tune, G Dryden S Dedicat. to Lord Clifford. 
IT; Pina Paciolus floats the trunful lands, =, With furious force, and indignation fell; 3 3. Lo ute florid language; to peak wich ambitious copioul- 
Vell. And [eaves 4 rich mauure of golden fands. Dod. En. here entered in, his foot could find no floor, © nets and elegance, I 
N Vince Jocks; at à diitance, Ke a great own hart foated | But all a deep deſcent as dark as hell. Fairy Queen, b. i. Wiilit Cicero acts the partof a rhetorician, he dilates and 
055 a hs 4% Remarks e lay. Look how the floor of heav un | fNourybes, and gives example initead of rule, Baker. 
ales with ſhow'rs the iniity mountain-ground, . |. Is thick inlay d with pitens of bright gold ; You thould not affect to ] ina copious harangue and 
then A ade ACS leundiftinguiin'd round. [pes Statins, | There's not the finalleſt orb which thou bchold'ſt, a diffulive ityle in company. es Improv. of the Mind. 
anz. The vaſt barterres a thouſand hands ſhall make ; 3 But in his motion like an angel ings, They dilate ſometimes, and four?ſh long upon little inci- | 
e Contan comes, and foats them with a lake, Pope. Still quiring to the young ey A cherubuns. Shakeſpeare. | dents, and they ſkip over and but lightly touch tte drier part 
flo. 2. . {from the verb.) i | | The ground lay ſtrewed with pikes fo thick as a flooy is | et their theme, 3 Mutes Logick. 
the act of towing z the flux; the contrary to the ebb. A uſually ſtrewed with ruſhes, = Hayward. | 4. To deſeribe various figures by interſeRing lines; to play in 
J nes aut ef ues | He winnoweta bwiey to-nightin the threſhing floor. Ruth. wanton and irregular motions, 

Mel. 118 null in the Almighty is, that with us contentions are | 2. A itory; a flight of rooms. | | | Impetuous {pread ©. h 
bs FR 1 hivkett float. Hotter, Preface. - © He that building ſtays at one V The ſtream and ſmoaking, #u7r:/þ'd o'er his head. Pope. 
a Of this kind is forme diſpoſition of bodies to rotation, par-. Floor, or the ſecond, hath erected none. Johnſon's Catiline. 5. To boalt; to bra . 2 =o „ 

„vn teuharlytfrom Eaſt to Weit; of which kind we conceive tne 70 FLOOR. v. a. [from the noun. ] To cover the bottom with | 6. [In muſick. ] 10 play ſome prelude. 
tang my and reflont of the ied 1s, waich is by col ntot the a floor. 5 | "IM ToFLO URISH, V. 4. EY 8 
AE untecrte, 25 part of the diurnal motion, = Bacen's Nat. Hit.. Hewn {tone and timber to 2027 the houſes. 2 Chron, xxxiv. 1. To adorn with vegetable beauty, 3 
+. Aly body {o contrived or formed as to lwim upon the Water. FLOORING. 7. /. {from ds Bottom; floor, With thadowy verdure flouri/Þd high, Sg 
1. 8 They tool it fora hip, and, as it came nearer, {or a boat: 9 hefοννε is a bind of red plaiſter made of brick, ground A tudden youth the groves enjoy. Fenton, 
man's but itproved a fi2al of weeds and rutnes. I. Errange's Fab. to powder, and aiterwards worked into mortar. Addiſon. 2. To adorn with figures of needle work. | 
certain A paſlige tor the weary people make; | ToFLop. * A. [from Haß. To clap the wings with note; | 3- 10 work with a needle into figures. NY 
aut, With Obel foats the ſtand ing water ttrow, oy to play with any noiſy motion of a broad 0 : No All that ! hall fay will be but like bottoms of thread cloſe 
mA Of matly nes make bridges, it it flow. Dry. Ving.“ „ A blackbird was frighted almoſt to death with a huge | wound up, which, with a good necdle, perhaps may be for- 

i J The cork or quill by which the aug ler diſcovers the bite of £ fopping kite that the tur over her head.. , Efrange. | bed into large works. Facen r with Spain. 
om. ch. 5 - . | FLORAL. adj, { floralts, Latin.] Relating to Flora, or to | 4. To move any thing in quick circles or vibrations by way ot 
whe Tau will find this to he a very choice hait, ſometimes caft- | flowers, 1 85 | ſhow or triumph. 3 . Y 

85 wo little of it intothe place where your foat lwims. AI aten. Let one great dag 1 pn Andall the powers of hell in full applauſe 2 
und.] 4. A cant ward fork level. | Ar 8 celebrated {ports and foral play TONY PFlouriſb'd their ſnakes, and tots'd their flaming brands. 

ie Banks are meaſured by the fl2at or floor, which is eighteen | Be ſet ale. one r 53 3 FE Craſhaw. 

f fau Kaare, and one deb. —Mortimer's Hybandry, | FLORENCE. 4. J. [from the city Florence,] A kind of | Againſt the poſt their wicker ſhields they cruſh, | 
Seu. Fvary. adi. Buoyant and ſwimming a-top. SY cloth, | 1 85 2 Di. Fei the tword, and at the plaſtron puſh. Dryd. Juv. 
The hindtance to ſlay well is the extreme tength of a ſhip, Fo KEN, 1. . [ſo named, ſays Camden, becauſe made byl 5. To adorn with embelliſhments of language; to grace with 
5 tipec ally if the be fhaly, and want ſharpnels of way tor- | Florentines.] A gold coin ot Edward. III. in value tix | e oltentatiouſty diftutye, ; : : 
Da 4. _—_ * Raleigh Ejays. | thillings. | TE tA „ M e ſhould add the labours of Hercules, though Rourifhed 
Flock. 2. ,. [ploce, Saxon. ] 3 Fro RET. a. Se [feurette, 1 25 A ſmall imper fed flower. with much fabulous matter; yet it doth notably ict torththe 
| . Acompary z utually a company of birds or beats, : 11.0 RID. adj. [ florudus, Latin, = 5 conſent of all nations and ages in the approbation of the e*õ 
ing. dhe f that hath a heart of that fine trame, 1 Te Productive of tiowers z covered with flowers. „ tipatinganddebellating giants, monſters and tyrants, Bacon. 
" To pay this debt of love but to a brother. 12: Bright in colour; fluthed with red. 5 6. To adorn; to embelliſh; to r 8 Gi 
| How will the love when the rich golden ſhaft” - Our beauty is in colour interiour to many flowers; and! To bring you thus together, tis no ſin, | 
ations, Hath Kill d the flock of all affections elle | whenitis molt Harid and gay, three fits of an ague canchange | Sith that the juſtice of your title to him 
Hatt. TVs lee in Ker” -- Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, | it into yellowneſs and leannets. Taylor's Living Holy. | Path flouriſh the deceit. Shakejp. Meaſure for Meaſure, 

1. A company of iheep, diſtinguihed from herds, which are | The qualities of blood in a healthy ſtate are to be ori, F LO'URISH. . J [from the verb.] 55 | 

DE e | wy, when let out of the veflel, the red part congealing ſtrongly | 1. Bravery; beauty, 5 
Pope The catile in the fields, and meadows green, and on, „ — Arbuthnoton Alimoits. | = TI call'd thee then vain flouriſh of my fortune; 
Table rare and ſolitary; theſe in flocks 13. Embelliſhed; ſplendid; brilliant with decorations. LP: + I call'd thee then poor ſhadow, painted queen, 5 

Faturing at once, and in broad herds upſprung. Milton. The florid, elevated, and figurative way is for the paſſions; ES The preſentation of but what I was, Shake;p. Rich. III. 
1 France Ras a theep by her, not only as a facrifice, but to. tor love andhatred, fear and anger, are begotten inthe foul, The flourih of his ſober youth, Gl] 
Cie.. flicw that the riches of the country conſiſted chiefly in flocks by thewing their objects out of their true proportion. Dryd. Was the pride of naked truth. „„ nn ” 0 
5 and paiturage. a | ddiſenon Ancient Medals. | | How did, pray, the ori youth ottend, | 2. An oſtentatious embelliſhment; ambitious copioulnets ; ar- 
nene of + A body cf men. | Whoſe ſpeech you took, and gave it to a friend? Pope. | fetched elegance. 3 | | 5 
Judt. The Sa that had fled out of Judea came to Nicanor | FLORIUDITY. 2. J. [from forid.} Freſhneſs of colour. This is a. flouriſh: there follow excellent parables. Bacon. 
t ws wut by facks. | | 2 Bac. xiv. 14. There is a floridity in ihe face from the good digeſtion of | We can excule the duty ct our knowledge, if we only be- 
N? cg. & {From focus. } A lock of wool. | the red part of the blood. Fliqer on the Humours, | ſtow the ee of poetiy thereon, or thoie commendatory 
ly me- A lioute well furnih'd thall be thine to keep ; g FLO' KIDNESS. . /. [from Horid.] | I Cconceits which popularly let forth the Eminence of this crea- 

And, for a flock bed, I can ſheer my ſheep. _ Dryden. | 1. Frethneis of colour. ee . Brown's Vutgar Errours, b. vi, e. 5. 
11 FLOCK, v. 1. {from the noun.] To gather in crowds or | 2. Embelliſhment; ambitious elegance. I _ The apprehenſion is ſo deeply rivetted into my mind, that 
Pa.. kive aumbers, LEE: Though a philoſopher need not delight readers with his | ſuch rhetorical Heuriſbes cannot at all looſen or bruſh it out. 


nith, ts hay young gentlemen flock to him every day, and fleet | floridneſs, yet he may take a care that he diſguſt them not by More's Divine Dialogues. 


the time careletaly., © Shakejþcare's As Jo Like It. | flatnefs. | N i | Boyle. Villainies have not the ſame countenance, when there are 
Upon the return of the ambailadors, the poor of all forts | FLORTFEROVS. adj. [ florifer, Lat.] Productive of flowers. | great intereſts, plauſible colours, and flouriſbes of wit and 
ſ*iedtogether to the great maſter's houſe, Knilles's Hiftory. | FLO'RIN. a. J. [French.] A coin firſt made by the Floren- 1 between the light and the object. L Eftr. 
ä Others ran flocking out of their houſes to the general ſup- | tines. That of Germany is in value 2s. 44. that of Spain The lo much repeated ornament and Fouriſb of their for- 
ts wean . 2 Mac. iii. 18. 45. 4d. halfpenny; that of Palermo and Sicily 25. 6d. that | mer ſpecches was commonly the trueit word they ſpoke, 
. Je. dalpo, when the people flocked about him, and that one | of Holland 25. | | though leaft believed by them. South's Sermons. 
ki, Fu e people come wondering about you, as if it were to | _ In the Imperial chamber the proctors have half a form Studious to pleaſe the genius of the times, ; 
fog ke tome ſtrange beaſt; No, ſaith he, it is toteea man which {| taxed and allowed them for every ſubſtantial receſs. lie. With periods, points, and tropes he ſlurs his crimes; 
Fair d ſogenes ſourht with his lantaorn at noon-day. Bacon. | FLO'RIST. 2. J. ¶ fleuriſte, French. ] A cultivater of flowers.“ Ile lards with flouriſbes his Tong harangue; 8 
d tolle deems the cpirits (wellins the nerves cauſe the arm's mo- | Some botanitts or Horiſis at the lcaſt. Dunciad, b. iv. | Tis fine, ſay 't thou; what to be prais'd, and hang? Dryd. 
7, or ts tron, upon its reſiſtance they flock from other parts of the | : And while they break 3. Figures formed by lines curiouſly or vwantonly drawn. 
ly to'overcome it. | Digby on Bodies. On the charm'd eye, th exulting. Roriſt marxs Ez A child with delight looks upon emblems finely drawn 
The wits of the town came thither; 4 7 2 With ſecret pride the wonders of his band. Thomſon. and painted, and takes ſome pleaſure in beholding the neat 
1 "Twas ſtrange to ice how they fack'd togetherz | FLO'RULENT. 4dj, L floris, Latin. Flowery ; bloſſoming. characters and f9wr1ſhes of a bible curiouſly printed. Boyle. 
nen, der bach ſtongly confideat of his on way, | FLOS'CULOUS. adj, | Haſculus, Lat.] Compoſed of flowers; | They were intended only for ludicrous ornaments of na- 
cr. Halt. Laonght togam the laurel that dag. Suckling. | having the nature or form of flowers. FEE, ture, like the Fourr/hes about a great letter that tignify no- 
Friends daily flock. - ..- Dryden's An. The outward part is a thick and carnovs covering, and | thing, but are made only to delight the eye. More. 
1 ; The Trojan youth about the captive flock, the ſecond a dry and foſeulous coat, Brown's Hug. Errours. | FLOURISHER. 7. J. [from fleur. One that is in prime cr 
Towonder, or to pity, or to mock. | Denham. | To FLOTE. v. a. [See To FLEET.) To ſkim, _ in proſperity. „„ ; 5 | 3 
d Ke. People do not fock to courts ſo much for their majeſties Such cheeſes, good Ciſley, ye oled too nigh. Tuſſer. . him of the green. hair d eld, they may, or in 
*  ervice, a8 for miking their fortunes. L. Eftrange. | FLO'TSON. 7. /. [from fote.] Goods that fwim without an | is flow'r ; EA | TY | | 
Ke $11.96. v.a. {from fiagrum, Latin. ] Tolaſhz to Whip; owner on the ſea, | For not our greateſt ouriſber can equal him in power. 4 
to chaſtiſe. 5 Es FLo'TTEN. part. [from flote.] Skimmed. „ * Shiner, | | 7 | Chapman's Ilinds, WW 
Tae (choolmaſter's joy is to fog. Swift. | To FLOUNCE. v. x. | plenſen, Dutch, to N | To FLOUT. wv. a. { fuyten, Dutch; flouwe, Friſick.] To 1 
FL0%G. particip, paſſive, trom Te fing, uſed by Spenſer, Sec | 1. To move with violence in the water or mare; to ſtruggle or mock ; to inſult ; to treat with mockery and contempt. 1 
ES FLING, | daſh in the water. | - Youmult fout my inſutficiency. | Shakeſpeare. (i: 
b.. FLOOD, . / pl ä r 5 "ith his broad fi d forky tail he! Ihe Norweyan banners Heut the {ky 15 
. 7. J. Iplod, Saxon; Hot, French. ] ö | With his broad fins and forky tail he laves : ; yan banners cut the K, k ny 
He” E Abody of wr» oh 5 | Thhe riting ſurge, and founces in the waves. Ad.z/. Ovid.“ And tan our people cold. Shaneſpeare's Macbeth, $7 3 
ITED What need the bridge much broader than the : | 2. To move with weight and tumult. ; "ar eh He mock'd us when he begg d our voices; | 1 
py | 8 | Shakeſpeare. | Six founcing Flanders mares 5 Certainly he fouted us downright. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 14 
. Is dominion ſhall be alſo from the one ſea to the other,, Are &en as good as any two of theirs, Prior. She railed at her, that ſhe ſhould be ſo immodeſt to write to ii 
digt, ; Wi from the flood unto the world's end. Pſalm Ixxii. 8. 3. To move with paſſionate agitation, | one ſhe knew would flout her. | Shakeſpeare. 1 as 
tai Or thence trom Niger flocd to Atlas mount, | When I'm duller than a poſt, | . Phillida Fouts me. Malten's Angler. 1 
hey fact „ xingdoms of Almanzor, Fez, and. Sus, . Nor can the plaineſt word pronounce, : ToFLouT. VN. To practiſe mockery ; to behave with con- 438 
ned. wrocco, and Algiers, and Tremiſen. Milton's Par. Loft. | You neither fume, nor fret, nor founce. Swift. pt; to ſneer. f 1 | q 
it . All dwellings elſe J To FLOUNCE. v. @, Lo deck with flounces. 3 I hough nature hath ere wit to fout at fortune, hath is 
Had overwhelm'd, and them with all their pomp _ She was flounced and furbelowed from head to foot ; oy not fortune ſent in this fool to cut off this argument? Shah, lf 
— <p under water roll'd; ſea cover'd fea, | ribbon was crinkled, and every part of her garments in curl. With talents well endu'd 0 | 05 
Yu. . a without ſhore. Milton :s Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. | _ Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 129. To be ſcurrilous and rude; | 
Arcadia's flow'ry plains and plealing floods. Dryd. Ving. They have got into the faſhion of fSouncing the petticoat o When you pertly raiſe your ſnout, 909 
9575 ahige; an Wann 5 55 very deep, that it looks like an entire coat of uteſtring. Pope. Fleer and gibe, and laugh and Hout. = Favit. 
Yes When went there by an age ſince the great food, FLOUNCE. n./. [from the verb.] Any thing ſewed to the | FLOUT. 1. J. [from the verb.] A mock; an inſult; a word 
41355 It was fam'd with more than with one man? Shakeſp. | garment, and hanging looſe, ſo as to ſwell and ſhake, or act of contempt. | 
Ada) 08 tee tus confluence, this great flood of viſiters. Navy, oft in dreams invention we beſtow, He would alk of thoſe that had been at the other's table, 
fault | Shakeſpeare. | To change a founce, or add a furbclow. | Pope. Tell truly, was there never a fout or dry blow given? Bacon. 
3 . pt fodden floods, and fall of waters, : | A muſlin founce, made very full, would be very _ She opened it, and read it out, 
Ran hi 1 Hes asham's army is diſpers'd and featter'd. Shakeſp. | able. | ES Pu 10 : With many a imile and leering faut. Hudibyas, p. iii. 
on. Nas, lux; not ebb; not reflux; the lwelling of a river | FLO'UXDER. 2. /. [ fiynder, Daniſh ; fluke, Scottiſh.] The| Their doors are barr d againſt a bitter flout ; 
{ott Fran or inland flood. | name of a ſmall flat fiſh. : ; FBrnarl, if you pleaſe; but you ſhall ſnarl without. Dryden. 
Sh 3 leck to know the moving of each ſphere, Like the founder, out of the frying-pan into the fire. How many outs and jeers mutt I expoſe myſelt to by this 
4 (the range cauſe v th ebbs and floods of Nile. Davies. ans 8 a = Camden.| repentance ? How ſhall I anſwer ſuch an old acq: aintance 
pen Nag . | Flounders will both thrive and breed in any pond. Martim.] when he invites me to an intemperate cup? Calamy's Serm. 
. Rang that have the good fortune of miſcarrying, or being | To FLO'UNDER. . #. [from pounce.) To ſtruggle with vio- FLOUTER. ». J. [from flout.] One who jeers. | 
| — eſcape by means of 1 revelling the hu- | lent and irregular motions: as à horſe in the mire, To FLOW. wv. n. [plopan, Saxon. ] 
| To om their lungs, are on Conſumptions. Down goes at once the horſeman and the horſe; 1. Torunor ſpread as water. 
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FL O 
The god am I, whole yellow water flows 
Mond iheic neids, wiiccial ens as I goes, Dryden's An. 
Fields of light and 1:quid ether foww, | 
Purg'd from the pon l'rous dregs of earth below, Dryden. 
Enlets tears pow down in ſtreams. Sat. 
2. To run: oppoltd to tanding waters. 
With viter floats the (tamding water ftrow 
Of mally ones make bridges, if it joy. 
2. Fo nit; not to cb. | a 
Chis iwer hath thiice fozv'd, no ebb between. Shakeſp. 
3. To melt. | | | 
Oh that thou would'ſt rend the heavens, that the moun- 
tains might flow duwn at thy prelence. Iſaiah, Ixiv. i. 


Dryden. 


++ To proceed; to ius. 


ute that tongue T have: if wit foto from't, 
I ſhall do good. Shakeſpeare's Minutes Tale. 
The knowledgedrawa from experience is quite of another 
kind from thatwhich f92vs from tpeculation or diicuurie, 
South, 
$. To glide ſmoothly without Nl us, a flowing period. 
This ditcourte of Cyprian, wid the lowers of ructorick in 
it, ſhew hin to harr been of a great wit and foxving clo- 
quence. Haſtenvell on Provideuce. 
6. Towrite linoothly ; to {peak volubly. 


Iherc ev'ry eye with flumb'rous chains the bound, 

And daſh'd the forwing goblet to the ground. Pope. 
9. To hang looſe and waving, | 5 

He was cloathed in a figwing mantle of green fk, inter- 
woven with flowers. Spectator, Ne 425. 

To FLow. v.a. To overflow; to deluge. 5 
In a hot dry Summer watering would be a very great ad- 
vantage to hops; but it is ſcarce practicable, unlets you have 


a ftream at hand toe the ground. Mortiuner's Hajbandry, 


FLow. #./; [from ine verb. | 
1. The rite ot water; not the ebb. 


Some, trom the diurnal and annual motion of the earth, | 
endcavour to ſolve the fo ws and motions of thele leas, illul- 


trating the fame by. water ina bowl, that ries or falls ac- 
cod:ng to the motion of the vellel. Brown's Fulg. Errours. 
_ Theebbet tiles, and their mylterious Foxy, -. : 


We as arts clements ſhall underitand. Dry. Aur. Mzirab. 
2. A judden plenty or abundance, | e 


1 8 


The noble power ot fuflering bravely is as far above that | 


of emer prizing greatly, as an unblemiſhed conſcience and 
infiextble reto:ution arc above an accidental foww of {puits, or 
u finden tie of blood. | 


3. A ttream of dition volubility of tongue. 


Peachiing is not a fozv of words, nor the draining of an 
hour-glaſs; but an etfectual procuring that a man know 


ſomething which he knew not before, or to know it better. 


FLOWER, 1. J. | fleur, French flos, flores, Latin.] 


Scuth. 


1. Fav part of a plant which contains tae feeds, 
Such 8 
ſtumen, apex anil tylus; and whatever floxwer wants either 
ot theſe is reckoned impertcet. Perfect foxvers are divided 
into mpleoncs, which are not compolet ot other tmullerones, 


and which uſually have but one lingle ſty le; and compounded, 
which contiit ot many floſculi, all making but one fowver, 
Simple floxwors are monopetalous, which have the body of the 


fioxwer all of one intire leaf, though fornctunes cut or divided 
aAlittle way into many teeming petala, or leaves; as in borage, 


buglols, &c. or polypetalous, which have diſtinct petala, and | 


thole falling oft ungly, and not altogether, as the teeming 
petalua of monopetalous foxvers always do: but thoſe are tur- 
ther divided into unitorm and difform flozvers : the former 
have their right and lett hand parts, and the forward and back - 
ward parts all alike; but the diitoim have no tuch regularity, 
as in the flowers ot ſuge, deacnettle, &c. A monopetalous 


dittorm flower is like iſe further divided into, firſt, emisfittu- “ 


lar, whole upper part rejembles a pipe cut oft ebl:quely, us in 


the ariloſtochia: 2d, labiate; and this ether with one lip | 


only, as in the acarihum and ſcordium, or with two lips, as 
in the far greater part of rhe labiate fowvers : and here the up- 
per lip is ſometimes turned upwards, and ſo turns the convex 
part cownwards, as in the chameciſſus, &c. but moſt com- 


monly the upper lip is convex above, and turns the hollow | 


825 down to its fellow below, and to repreſents a kind of 
1clmet, or monk ſhoot ; and from thence theſe are frequently 
called galeate, cucullate, and galericulatefioxvers; and in this 


torm are the fioxvers of the lamium, and molt verticiljate |. 


pants. Sometimes allo the lamium is intire, and tometimes 
Jagged or divided. 3d, Corniculate; that is, tuch hollow 
Howers as have on then upper part a kind of ſpur, or little 


horn, as in the linaria, delphinum, &c. and the carniculum, 
or calcar, is always impervious at the tip or rr Com- | 


pounded flowers are either, hiit, diſecus or dilcoidal; that 
1s, whole floſculi are ſet together ſo cloſe, thick, and even, as 
to makethe ſurtace of the floxver plain and flat, which, there- 
fore, becaule of its round form, will he like adiſcus; which 
diik is {ometimes radiated; when there is a row of petala 


ttancling round in tlie ditk, like the points of a ſtar, as in the, 


matrichria, chamamelum, &c, and ſometimes naked, having 
% ſuch ra hated leaves round the limb of its diſk, as in the 
tanacetum: 24, ptamtolious, which is compoled of plain 


f:92vers, iet together in circular rows round the centre, and | 


whole tace 1s utually mdented, notched uneven and jagged, 
as the hieracia, &. 3d, fiſtular, which is compounded of 
many long hollow little Zoxvers, like pipes, all divided into 
large ags at the ends. Imperfect floxv.rs, becauſe they want 
the petala, are called itamincous, apetalous, and capillaccous; 
and mote which hang pendulous by tine tizeads, like the ju- 
li, are by Tournefort called amentaccons, and we call them 


c:ts-tail, The term campaniformis is uſed tor ſuch as are 


in the ſhope ot a bell, and infundibuliformis for ſuck as are 
in the form ot a tunnel. | Millar. 
Good men's lives | 
Expire before the forvers in their caps, 
Dying or ere thev ficken. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
With fowv'r mwoven treſtes torn, . — 


The nympas in twilight ſhadeof tangled thickets mourn, 


| | Milton. 
_  Beanteous He why do we foread 
Upon the monuments of the dead? 8 
Ihough the tame lun with all-diffuſtve rays 
Bluſh in the roſe and in the diamond blaze, 
We praiſe the ſtronger effort of his power, 
An always ſet the gem above the HM. Pope. 
It the bleſtom of the plint be of moſt importance, we Call 
it a jowwer;z ſuch are daics, tulips, und carnations. Watrs. 
2. An ornament z; an emhelluhmert. 
This difcourſe of Cyprian, and the excellent foncers of 
- thetorick in it, thew him to have been a ſweet aue powertul 
orator. | Hakexvell n Providence. 
Truth needs no foxw'rs of ſpeech, Pope. 
3. The prime; the flouriſhing part. 
Alas! voung man, your days can ne*er be long: 
In floxw'sr of age you perith tor 4 tong. Pepe t Hor. Impr. 


- 


4. Tuc edible part of corn; the mes), 


Coucley : 


Pope... 


Virgil istweet und forurzg in Ins hexameters, Dryden. 

d. {ſweeter founds adorn my flozving tongue 0 

Than cver man pronounc'd, or angel lung. Prior. 

7. To abound; to be crowded, . 
Es The dry ttreets load with men. Chapman. 

3. To be copious; to be full. | 

py Then ſhallour names f 

Be in their floxving cu | trethly remember'd.  Shakefþ.. 


1 are. reckoned perfect floabers which have petala, a 


—_ 


F I. U 


The bread I would have in /{oxver, ſo as it might be baked | 
a Spenſer 6a Iran. 


ſtill to ſerve their neceflary want. 
| 1 can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive tle fow'r of all, 
Aud leave me but the bran. Shakeſpeare's Cortolanus. 
Ihe flowers cf grains, mixed with water, will takeatont 
of giue. | 
But by thy care twelve urns of wine be h1l'a, 
Next these in worth, and firm theſe urns be tcal'd; 
Be twice ten meaſures of the choiceit flour 
Prepar'd, ere yet deſcends the evening hour. Pope's O. 
5. The molt excellent or valuable part ut any tung; Guin- 
tellence. | | | 
The choice and foxwer of all things profitable the Ptalms 
do more briefly contain, and more movingly exprets, Dy tea 
{on of their poct:cal form. | Hooker. 
Thou hatt flain 


The #9Trer of Europe tur his chivalry. Shak Heiry VI. 


The #rench monarchy is exhtautted of its braveit lunjeuts: 

the floxver of the nation is contumed in its wars. Af. 
6. Tar which is molt diltinguitked tor any thing valuubie, 

He 1s not inefigxver of conurtely ; but, L warrant him, as 

gentle as a lam. Shakejpeare's Romeo d faliet. 


|FLO'WER de Luce. n. ſ. A bulbous ins. 


It hach a hiy flower of one leaf, ſhaped like that of the 
common t iris: the pointal has three leaves, and the empale- 
ment turns to a truit ſhaped like that of the common mis, Its 
root is butbous, Nhillar ſpecifics thirty -tow ſpecies of tis 
plant; and among them the Perhan fiowver de luce 13 greatly 


eſteemed tor the tweetnels and beauty of its variegated flow 


ers, which are in perfection in February, or the beginning 
or March, F ; 
Crop'd are the floxver de luces in your arms; Pp 
Ot England's coar one halt is cut away. Shak. Henry VI. 
"The iris is the floxver luce. Peacham. 
To FLO'WER. v. A. | flenrir, French, or from the noun. } 
1, Jo be in flower; wo be in bloſloin; to bloem; to put torth 
flowers. 8 
So forth they marched in this goodly ſort, 
Jo take the ſolace ot the open air, 5 
And in trelh floxwerizg fields themſelves to ſport. Spenſer. 
Sacred hill, Whole head full high, | 
Is, as it were, tor endlels memory | 
Ot that dear Lord, who oft thereon was found, 
For ever with a ow'rimng garland crown'd. Fairy Rueen. 
Then herbs ut every. leat, that ſudden flower d, _ 
Op' ning their various colours. Alton sParadije Loſi. 
Mark well the foxw'ring almonds in the wood, 
If o4'rous blooms. the bearing branches load. 
Iso leafleſs ſhrubs the flozr'ring palms tucceed, | 
And od'rous myrtle to the noitoine weed, Pope's Mefiinh, 
2. To be in the prime; to flouritu,. | 


Wilome in youth, when foxver* 4 my youtntul ſpring, | 


Like iwailow twitt, I wandered here and there 
For heat of heedlcis luit me did lo ting, | 
That I of doubted danger nad nv rear. Spenſer's Paſt. 
This caule detuin'd mic all my fowu'ring yourh, 


Within a loathſome dungeon there to pine. Shake peare. | 


3. Totroth; to ferment; to mantle, as new botiled ber. 


T hole above water were the belt, and that beer did fgoxver 


a little; whereas that under water did not, though it were 
treth. 0 | 
An extreme clarification doth {preadl the tpirits to mon) 
that they become dull, and the drink dead, lich ought to 
4. Tocome us cream from the ſurface. - + 


It you can accept of theie tew ob{ervations, which have 


have a littlefozvering, © Bacon's Natural Hijtory. | 


_ floxvered off, and ae, us it were, the burmſhing ot many itu- | 
dious and coutunplatiye years, I here give you them 10 df 


. 


BMiiton on Educaticn. 


tious or imitative flowers. : 


FLOWERAGE. 2. /. (from floxver.} Store of flowers. Dic. 


FLO'WERET. uf. | fleuret, French. ] A flower za tmail Gower, 
Sometimes her head the fondly would aguiſe 
With gaudy garlands, or treth foxo'rers dight, 


No more thall trenching war channel her fields, 
Nor bruiſe her flow'rets with the armed hoots 
Ot hoſtile pacer. | 
TIhat lame dew, which ſometime on the buds 
- Was wont to well, like round and onent pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty flow'ret's eyes, 


So to the ſylvan lodge 
They came, that like Pomona's arbour ſmil'd, 


With forwwrets deck d, and lragrant ſmells. 


| 1aus ve 
And laviſhly pertumes the nelds around; 
But no ſubſtantial nouriſhment receives, 


which flowers are principally cultivated, 
Obſerving that this manure produced flowers in the field, 
I made my gardener try thoſe ſhells in my over garden, and 
I never ſaw. better carnations or flowers. Morumer's Hub, 
FLO'WERINESS. 2. /. [from flozvery.] h : 
1. The {tate of abounding in flowers. 
2. Floridnels of ſpeech. | | 
FLO'WERINGBUSH. 2. / A plant. | 
The leaves are triangular and graſſy, the ſtalks naked, and 
the flowers diſpoſed in an umbella upon the top ot the italk, 
each conlitting of ſix leaves: three of them are large, and three 
lnall, which are expanded in form of a rote. Millar. 
FLOWER. dj. { from floaver.] Full of flowers; adorned with 
Rowers real or h&titious. | 
My mother Circe, with the ſyrens thice, 
Amidit the foww'ry kirt]'d Naiades. 
e ; Day's harbinger ANION 
Comes dancing from the Katt, and leads with her 
The foxr'ry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yeilow cowilip and the pale primroſe. Milton. 
Oer his fair limbs a floxw'ry velt he threw. Pope's Oy/ey. 
To her the thady grove, ihe Foxy'ry held, | 


- Milton. 


The ttreams and fountains, no delight could yield. Pepe. 


— 


FLOWINGLY. adv, [from one.] With volubility; with 


ahundance. 1 | 
FLOWK. 1. /. [ fake, Scott.] A flounder; the name of a fiſh. 
Amongitthiete the foxok, tole, and plaice follow the tide up 
into the frech waters. Carexcs Survey of Cornwall, 
FLOWKWORT. 2. / The name ot à plaiit, = "4 
FLOWN. Participle of fly, ur flee, they being contounded, 
1. Gone away. _ | wg 
Les: For thole, 2 
Appointed to ſit there, had left their charge, 
Flom to the upper world. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
Where, my . lenſe! was realen enαν ? 
Where the high majeſty of David's throne ? 
2. Puffed; inflated; elate, | 5 
; And when night 
Durkens the kreets, then wander forth the ſons 
Ot Belial, foxvn with inſolence and wine. Par. Haſt. 
FLU'CTUANT. adi. [ fluttuans, Lat.] Wavering; uncertain, 


Tv be longing tor this thing to-day, and for that thing to- 


morrow ; to change likings for loathings, and to tand with- 
ing and hankering at a venture, ue 33 it poſlible tout any man 


1 


Arbuthnot an Aluments. 


FLUE, u. /. [A word ot which Lknow not the etymolos; 


Dryden. | 


Baconu's Natural Hijiory, N“ 385. | 


To FLOW EK. v. a. [from the nun.] "Fo adorn with ec 


About her neck, or rings of ruſhes plight. Fairy Queen. 


Shakejpeart's Heury IV. 
5 Like tears that did their own diſgrace bewall. Sbaleſp. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
Then laughs the childiſh year with poxw'rets crown d, 


FLU'MMERY. z. /. A kind of food made by coag 


Pre. 


td be at reſt in this fuctuant wandering humour and opinion; 
| * hs A* 


To FLUCTUATE. v. #. L Adu, Latin.y © ra, 
1. Tv roll to and again as wat. r in agitation, 
The fudtuating fields of liquid air, 
With all the curious meteors hov ring there, 
Aud the: wide regions ot the land, proclaim 
Ihe Pow'r Divine, that rais'd the mighty frame. Black 
2. Lo dat backwardand forward, as iti the motiou of wa, 
3. To mo with uncertain and haity menden. og 
| The tempter | 
New part puts on; and, as to paſſion moy'd, 
Fluchuates diiturd'{. Mili Parcdije Left, b. 
4. Jo be im an unccertain {tate; to tel luuden viciſlitudes 95 
As the gicateft part of my estate has been hitherto gt: 
unkeady aril volaute nature, either toit upon lea; 3 
tualing in tunds, it is no fixed and ſettied in ſubſtantial; 10 
and wnements, Adlijen's Spectator, Ne d 
5. To he nreſolute; to he undeternuncdd. 9 IG 
FLUCTUA'TIDN. #j. LHacbdatic, Latin ; fluctuation, Free: 
tion fluci:ate, } n 
1. The alternate motion of the water, | 
Its fluc?24tions are but motions ſubſervient, which wind 
ſtorms, ſhoces, inclves, and ever interjicency irregulate,,” 
| Brow's Fu.gar Errours, b. li. 7 is 
They were cauſed by the inpulics and fAnFuaticn of wir. 
in the bowels of ihe carth. _ Pod verd's Natura! Hi "a 
2. Uncertwnty ; mdeteraination. | TY 
It will not hinder it from making a proſelyte of 4 perſon 
that loves fluctuation of judgment little enough to be wille 
to he eaic of it by aay thing but errour. > 


Je. 
—— . . . u- 
lets. it be derived rum f/eav of fly.Þ = 


1. A lmill piper calamney to convey air, heat, or linocke, 


2. Soft dow: or fur, luch as may fly in tne wind. 
FLUE'LLIN. 2. /. The herb SPEEDWELL. 


FLUENCY. A. /. [trom fluent.] _ 5 
1. The quality of flowing; ſinoothneſs; freedom from her. 
neſs Cr alperity. 8 

Fluency oi nuinbers, and molt expreſſive figures for the 
pot, morals for the lerious, and picatautiies for admters ef 
points of wit. | 5 -.Gartb's Preface io Ori 
2. Rcadincſs; copiouſneſs; volubility. 5 
Our publick liturgy muſt be caſhicred, the better to pleale 
thole men who gloried in their exteznporary veta and fave, 
E inn 8 King Card. 

Th' unthinking victors vainly boaſt their pow lo; 

Be their's the mutquet, while the tongue is our's: 

We reaſon with fuch fucney Ind tire, 5 
The beaux we bafile, and the learned tire. Jicha. 
The common #ucacy of tpecch in many men, and mott xc. 
men, is owing to a carcity of matter, and a icareity ot words; 
tor whoever is 4 matter or language, and hath a mind tone 
ideas, will be apt, in tpeaking, to heſitate upon the choice (t 
both. : Sachs Thoughts ou wvaricus Sa. 
3. Affluence; abundance. This ſenſeè is obſolete. 

Toe Who grow old th Auency and vale, 

Behold him toit on ſcas. Sazdys's Parephraſem Js, 
od riches and renown to men uparts, 
Even ail they wiſh; and yet their narrow hearts 

Cannot fo. great a hα¹αν,Ec receive, 1 
But their truition to a ſtranger leave, . Sandy, 
FLUENT. ad. [ fluens, Latin. 9 . 
1. Liquid. i ä : „ 3 
It is not malleable; but yet is not Hunt, but ſtupifed. 
25 3 5 BBY . A. 
2. Flowing; in motion; in flux. 905 
Motion being a leut thing, and one part of its dura 
being abſolutel) independent upon another, it d th not tullos 
that becauſe any thing moves this moment, it mutt necelianly 
continue to do ſo the next. Key onthe Creetiuh, 


Thole have ſome natural difpoſitions, which have hetto 
grace in youth than in age, ſuch as is a fluent and lux 
n | | Pacer. 
_ 1 ſhall lay before you all that's within me, 
And with inott fluent uticrance. Lenbam' S. 
FLUENT. x. /. Stream; running water. 
Confiqing in their hands, that ted'lous ſtrive 
To cut th' outrageous ; in this diftiets, 
Ee'n in the tight of death. 15 55 Pbin.. 
FLUID. adj. [ fluidus, Latin; finite, French. ] Having pars 
Faily ſeparabſe; not ſolid. VVV 
ba Or terre they as a flow'ry verge to bind | 
» The fiuid ſkirts of that fare wat'ry cloud, 
elt it again diſſolve, and ſhow'r the earth. Par. lui. 
Ik particles ſlip eahly, and are of a fit ſize to be agutates Vf 
heat, and the heat is big enough to keep them 11 agb 0 
the body is Arid; aml it it be apt to (tick to things, 118 
mid. | Verben Click. 


3. Ready; copiòous; voluble. 


— 1 * 6 
_ Contider how luxury hath introduced new diſeates, 5! 
with them, not improbably, altered the whole courie of 
Huis. Arbuthnii and Pope's Martmus Serthiris 
FLU1D!TY. . /. { faidite, French, trom ] The quit) 
in bodies oppokite to ſolidity; want of adherence between ie 
parts. -# | 3 

Heat ge Auidity very much, by diminiſhing the ae 
city. of bodies: it makes many bodies fluid, which ate 4 
fluid in cold, and increaſes the fuidity of renactovs dn“! 
as of oil, balſam, and honey; and thereby decreates vey 
reſiſtance. | | | Newton s Of . 
A diſeaſe oppoſite to this ſpiſſitude 1s too reit ei 
FLUDNESS. u. /. [from uid.] That quality in bod de- 
lite to ſtability. | | e Wi 
What it we ſhould ſay that fuidneſs and ability lere 

ſo much upon the texture of the parts, chat, by the ben 

that texture, the ſame parts may be made to contitüte 


24 ee n Bot. 
-a fluid or a dry body, and that permanent! to0 { 1 


5 g ü : 8 A 8 N 54 | 
.: | FLUID... [In e Any animal juice : as tae bie. 
+. Intirm the ſtalks, unſolid are the leaves. Dryden's Fables. 

FLO'WERGARDEN. 2. /. [ floxwer and garden. } A garden in 


wacattower or outmeal. i : Lale. 
Milk and fummery are very fit for children. 5 
FLUNG. participle and preterite of fling. Thrown; i; 
Several ſtatues the Romans then ſelves 7#u2g into! 2 Tui 
when they would revenge themſelves. Addiſen 08 4"t, 
FLUOR. 1. /. [Latin.] SEL | 
1. A fluid ttate. LE Bah ops | | gun 
The particles of fluids which do not cohere too cept 
and are of ſuch a ſmallneſs as renders them mot en 5 
of thole agitations which keep liquors in 2 7 1700 
eaſily ſeparated and rarified into vapours. 4e 
2, Catamenia. | 
FLURRY. * Ange 
1. A gutt or ttorm of wind; a haſt blaſt: the North: 
Ihe boat was overſet by a ſudden Jr, ern Trav 


x 


2. Hurry; a violent commotion. Ar. Fr. 
To FLUSH. v. 2. Ci ſen, Dutch, to flow ; aun or fu 5 
1. To flow with violence. pullition grd 
The pulſe of the heart he attributes to m— ner the 
-ladden expantion of the bloo in the vous ch a Gear! 
manner of the milk, Which, being heated to — b 
_ ſuddenly, and all at once, / up an 

Ve els uart, al 
It fu/hes violently out of the cock for about tant 


then flops. Mortimer: 1. J 


FLU - FOEY- FOB 


come in haſte. 8553 5 In the conſtituent matter of one body, turning naturally to All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual endeavour 
3 * If che place but affords another like body, the ſtock or tund can never be exhaulted, | to recede from the centre, and every moment would fly bt 
Aay ttore of lucky birds, nor the flax and alteration ſenſible. Woodward. | in right lines, if they were not reſtrained. Bentley's Sermons. 
As 1 make em to Hub, 3 : FP flux, and ſtand | 16. 70 % FLY. To diſcharge. 
Each owl out of his Dun. Ben. Johnſon's Oels. in need of recruits to ſupply the place of thoſe words that are The noily culverin, o ercharg'd, lets fly, : 
To glow in the Kin; to produce a colour in the face by a | continnaliy falling through difute, Felton on the Claſſicks. And burtts, unaiming, in the rended iky. Granville, | 
11 en atflux of biood. : i 3. Any flow or iſſue of matter. | | ; 17. To be light and unencumbered: as, a Aying camp. 
Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears Quinces ſtop fuxes of blood. Arbuthnot on Diet. | To EX. v. a. g | 
Had lett the Hi in her gauled eyes, _ ' 4. Dytentery; dijcale in which the bowels are excoriated and | 1. To thun; to avoid; todecline; | . 
Sie married. | S baleſpearè's Hamlet. | bleed; bloody flux. | Love like a ſhadow flies, when ſubſtance love purſues 3 | 
Thus Eve with count'nance blithe her krory told, 1 95 5 Eat Faſtern ſpice, ſecure 5 Purſuing that which flies, and fy;y what purſues. Shak, 
But in her cheek diſtemper Auſbing glow'd. Par. Laſt From burning fluxes and hot calenture. Hollifax. 3 O Jove, Ithink EF 
iy What can be more ſignincant than the tudden flujhing and 5. Excrement that which talls from bodies. you: Foundations fly the wretched ; ſuch I mean; | 
; confulion of 2 bluth ? 5 Collier of the Ajpect. Civet is the very uncleanly flax of a cat. Shakeſpeare. | Where they mould be relieved. ___ Shakeſpeare, 
an What means that lovely fruit? What means, alas! 6. Concourte; conffuence. 3 It you fly phy ſick in health altogether, it will be too ſtrange 
lacs That blood, which. 4 guilty in your face? Oryden. 5 Lett and abandon'd of his velvet friends; ; for your ody when you ſhall need it. Bacon Efays. 
cit At ence, array'd | | „Ius right, quoth he; thus milery doth part WY | O whither ſhall I run, or which way fly, | 
49, In all the colours of the f:g/þ:ng year, ; | I he faux of company. Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. The tight of this ſo horrid ſpectacle. Milton's Agoniſles; 
Tn: garden glows. Thomfon's Spring, . 95.7. The tate of being melted, | 2. To retule aſſociation with. 
ch & To thine. Ovivlete, 3 8. That which mingled with a body makes it melt. th Sleep flies the wreteh; or when with cares oppreſt, 
A take of fire, that fluſhing in his beard, © | FLUX. adj. { fluxus, Latin.) Unconſtant; not durable; mam- And his toſs'd limbs are weary'd into ret, A 
Kim ail amaz'd. Spenſer. | tained by a conſtant ſuccetlion of parts, Then dreams invade, Dryten's Jud. Sat. 13; 
ads, 4% FLUSH. v. A. | | EE. To FLUX. w. a. 85 Y Nature ies him like enchanted ground, Dryden. 
es, 1. To colour; to redden. TOE 41. 10 melt, | Ns | | | 4 $0 quit by flight. ts 
1 Ihe glowing dames of Zama's royal court, PRES 3. To talvate;z to evacuate by ſpitting, EE Dedalus, to fy the Cretan ſhore, 
Vater Have faces fluſh" 4 with more exalted charms. Addifon. | lle might faſhionably and genteelly have been duelled or | Bis heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore, + 
tory, Some court, or lecret corner ſeck, 255 2 fu. cel into another world. Me 5 South. The firit who fail d in air. Dryden Zn. b. vi. 
Nor flaſb with ſhame the paſſing virgin's cheek. Gay. | FLUXILITY. x./. { fuxus, Latin. ] Eatineſs of ſeparation of | 4+ To attack by a bird of prey. „ | 9 
ron, 2. To elate; to elevate. Fa ALAS Parts; poiſibihty of liquefaction. 1 It a man can tame this monſter; and with her fly other 
lling A proſperous people, fuſbed with great victories and tuc- Experiments f-em to teach, that the ſuppoſed averſation of ravening fowl, and kill them, it is ſomewhat worth. Bacon; 
vile, | celies, are rarely known to confine. their joys within the] natureto a vacuum is but accidental, or in conlequence, partly | 5. It is probable that few was originally the preterite of fly, 
Uta bounds of moderation and innocence. Atterbury's Sermons. | of the weight and fluidity, or at leaſt fuxility ot the bodies here when 1t ſignified volation, and fed when it ſignified eſcape x 
FLuSil. adj. 5 | | ee 3 „ Boyle. fixer ſhould be confined like wiie to volation; but theſe diſs 
, 1. Feſh; tull of vigour. | | FLu'X10N. 2. /. | fluxio, Latin.] | | rinctions are now confounded. 7 
| He took my father groſsly, full of bread, | 1. The act of flowing. | x FLY. 1. / [fleoge, Saxon.] 
With all his crimes broad blown, and. Hh as May; 2. The matter that flows. WE | 1. A ſmall winged inte& of many ſpecies. 5 
And ho his audit itands, who keks, 1ave Heav'n? Shak, | 3. In mathematicks. ] The arithmetick or analyſis of infinitely ] As. ies to wanton boys, are we to th" gods; | | 
wrſhs I love to wear cloathis that are fujh, mall variable quantities; or it is the method of finding an] They kill us for their ſport. Shakeſpeare's King Lear; 
Not preracing old rags with pluth. -  Cleaveland.| infinite tinall or intinitely mall quantity, which, being taken | My country neighbours begin to think of being in gene- 
er the +. Allluent; abounding. A cant wordgd. an infinite number of times, becomes equal to a quantity ral, before they come to think of the Ay in their ſheep, or the 
cat Lord Strut was not very fufhin ready, either to go to law or given. 5 N Harris. tares in their corn. ; Locle. 
Ori. er old debts; neither could he find good bail, Arouthuot. | A penetration. into the abſtruſe difficulties and depths ot Jo prevent the fy, ſome propoſe to ſow aſhes with the 
FLusH. . /. | F modern algebra and fluxioxs, are not worth the labour of | Jeed. N Mortimer's Huſbandry, : 
picale 1. Aftiux; ſudden impulſe; violent flow. SY 1 - thoſewho delign the learned profeſſions as the butinels of lite. To heedleſs flies the window proves e 
1700; Never had any man ſuch a lots, cries a widower, in the e Matte. A conſtant death. | Themſon's Summer. 
Pars, ab or his extravagancies for a dead wife. L' Ejirange. To FLV. pret. flex or fled; part. fled or gun. Y. u. [pleogan, | 2+ That part of a machine which, being put into a quick mo- 
d3 Che pulle of the arteries is not only cauſed by the pulta- Saxon. 'To fly is properly to uſe wings, and gives ea and | tion, regulates and equaliſes the motion of theteſt. | 
tion of the heart, driving the blood through them in manner. floxon. To fe is to eſcape, or go away, plean, Saxon, and | _ It we ſuppoſe a man tied in the place of the weight, it 
: of a waveor H, but by the coats of the arteries themtelves. | makes fled. They are now contounded,] 1 wereealy, by a ſingle hair faſtened unto the fy or balance of 
Tichill, . | | K.). 1. To move through the air with wings. | | the jack, to draw him up from the ground. Wilkins. 
MEE Succeſs may give him a pretent uſb ot joy; but when the re the bat hath oa ERR 3. FLY, in a compaſs. "That part which points how the wind | 
words; ſhort trontvort 15 over, the apprehenſion of loting ſucceeds to IIIs Cloitter'd flight. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | blows. br „ N 
tullck the care ot acquiring. . Rogers's Sermons. | Fowl that may fly above the earth in che open firmament To FLY'BLOW. wv. a. [ fly and bloww.] To taint with flies; 
Cice | n 5 I of heaven, h : | Sen. i. 20. to fill with mag gots. | e 
wes ©FLUSTER, v. 4. {from Tofluſh.} To make hot and roſy Thele men's haſtineſs: the warier fort of vou do not com-] I cannotdiſcern any labyrinth, unleſs in the perplexity of 


with drinking 3 to make half drunk. mend: ye with they had held themſelves longer in, and not | his own thoughts; for Lam unwilling to believe that he doth 


Three lads of Cyprus, noble ſwelling ſpirits, _ Anon to dangerouſly abroad before the teathers of the caute | it with a deſign to play tricks, and to flyblow my words, to 
an Jo Have Lo- night. flufter'd with flowing cups, had been grown. | Hooler.] make others diſtaſte them. wa Stulling fleet. * 
5 And they watch too. Shakeſpeare's Othello, | 2. Lo pats through the air, ROS . Like a flyb{oxvn cake of tallow; SE | 
FLUTE. u. /. [u, flute, French; flute, Dutch.] Man is born unto trouble, as the ſparks fly upward. Job. | Or, on parchment, ink turn'd yellow. 35 |” 
| 1, Amuiical pipe; a pipe with [tops tor ihe fingers. J. Top away. e So morning inſects, that in muck begun, 8 | 
Sandi, 2 Th' oars were ſilver, N | | Ev'n a romance, a tune, a rhime, h I. shine, buz, and Fyblorv in the letting lun. Pope's Epiſt. 
| Which to the tune of flutes kept itroke. Shakeſpeare. Help thee to paſs the tedious time, a _|FLY'BoAT. 1. J. [ fiy and boat.] A kind of veſſel nimble and 
Na, The loft complaining flute 55 - + Whichelte would on thy hand remain; I. lignt torlailing, 5 5 
fied, In dying notes diſcovers | Though flown, it ne'er looks back again. Prior. | FLYCA'TCHER. z. ſ. [ fly and catch. One that hunts flies. 
Bacon, Thr wors of hopeleis lovers, ES | | 4. To pals ſwiftly... 8 | 5 There was more nced of Brutus in Domitian's days, to 
Ko Whoſe dirge is whitper'd by the warbling lute. Drycer. | The ſcouts with flying ſpeed - Cs redeem or mend, than of Horace, to laugh at a fycatcher. 
lug 2. A channel or furrow in a piliar, like the concave of a flute Return, and through the city ſpread the news, Dryden. | ER Ku to | | Dryden. 
tolo ſplit. 8 Fat | 1 Earth rolls back beneath the flying ſtecd. Pope. The ſwallow was a flycatcher as well as the ſpider, L Efir. 
celiatuy FLUTE. v. 4. To cut columns into hollows. © | 5. To ſpring with violence; to fall on ſuddenly. | FLYER. 2. J from y. J „ 
vecliul. 7 FLU'PT ER. v. n. [plorepan, Saxon; flatter, French. A ſervant that he bred, thrill'd with remorſe, I. One that flies or runs away: „%%% NNE eos 
3 1. To take ſhort flights with great agitation of the wings. Oppos'd againſt the act, bending his Word They hit one another with darts, as the others do with 
Werse As an eagle ſtirreth up her nett, fluttereth over her young,, To his great maſter; who, thereat enrag'd, I their hands, which they never throw counter, but at the back 
—_ = lpreadeth abroad her wings, 10 par alone did lead | | ns = n and 8 8 . Wee Send, Shakeſp. | ot * Her. a * 1 15 er 4 Journey. 
. Wi, — Jeut, XXXI. 11. Though the dogs have never ſcen the dog- killer, yet the | e grieves ſo many Britons ſhould be ſoſt; 
Ds When your hands uatie theſe firings, will cg forth, Be bark and fy at him. Nen Nat. Hill | Taking more pains, Iden he beheld them yield, 
9. Think you've an angel by the wings; No honour, no fortune, can keep a man from being mite- | To fave the flyers than to win the field. Waller. 
One that gladly whe nigh, | | rable, when an enraged conſcience ſhall fy at him, and take | 2- One that uſes wings. Eg N \ 
To wit upon each morning ſiggj; | | him by the throat. South's Sermons. | 3- The fly of a jack. „ Dol ol ug 5 
piii To flutter in the balmy air | OE ET 6. To move with rapidity. 3 Ho 2 5 1 4. [In eee e Stairs made of an oblong ſquare figure, 
* Ot Your well-perfumet pray'r. 88 Craſhaw. | Glad to catch this good occaſion, whoſe fore and back ſides are parallel to each other, 4055 are 
ing pat Ibey fed, aud, futtering, by degrees withdrew. Dryd. | Moſt thoroughly to be winnow'd, where my chaff their ends: the ſecond of theſe Ayers ſtands parallel behind 
RES dee with great how and buſtle without conſe- Ho corn ſhall fly afunder. Shakeſpeare's Henry VII. | ba firit, the 3 behind the ſecond, 1 5 are ſaid to fly off 
eee „„ | 255 fair example to his maſter gave; I from one another. Moons Mechanical Exerciſes. 
Wy Excels muddies the beſt wit, and only makes it flutter and } He batlas hands; to {ave his 488 made fly 3 {| ToFLY'rrsn. v. . [ fly and .! To angle with a Tok 
958 15 froth high. _ Grew. And now, the ſultan to preſerve, mutt die. Waller. baited with a fly, = MAES | 
ane NG rag, no {crap of all the beau or wit, | 7. To burſt aſunder with a tudden exploſion. TOs ON I thall next give you ſome other directions for N ins. 
3 That once ſo fiuticr'd, and that once ſo writ, Pape. Hchold, a frothy ſubſtance riſe; „ * Y | | Walton's e. 
i To be moved with quick vibrations or undulations. Be cautious, or your bottle flies. | Swift, | FOAL. ». /. [ ola, Saxon. The offspring of a mare, or 
vg Phe 5 Ye ſpirits ! to your charge repair; Is. To break; to ſhiver, . 5 I other beaſt of burthen. The cuſtom now is to uſe colt for a 
1 we fur rg ian be Zephyretta's care. | Pope. | 9. [piean, Saxon; fliehen, German. ] To run away; toattempt | Young horſe, and foal for a young mare; but there was not 
fi They che tall maſt above the veſſel rear, eicape. [In this ſenſe the verb is properly to he, when fled originally any fuch diſtinction. 5 | 
5 1211 Sg teach the H Hing fail to float in air. Pope's Odyſſey. | is formed; but the following Sus rh ſhew that they are | _ Alo flew his ſteed, „ 
qual + 100m agitation; to move irregularly; to be in a ſtate of | confounded, ]. 8 N [And with his winged heels did tread the wind, | 
tween lle Os | 3 Which when the valiant elf perceiv'd, he leapt, | As he had been » al of Pegaſus's kind. Fairy Queen. 
N * he n brought him what a glorious victory As lion fierce, upon the fying prey. Spenſer. 1 wenty ſhe-afles and ten foals, Gen. xxX11. 15. 
- hetena- IR Ang with what difnculty, and how long ſhe futterei ] Macdutfis fed to England.  Shateſþcarc's Mac- el. To Foa. wv. 4. {from the noun.] To bring forth a foal. 
LS bon the wings of doubttul W 28, was been Fog Le thall flee, as ye fled from before e | Wat 855 to Timon: it 1 raight 75 is ge 
-Tauds3 1 2 . Howel's Vocal Foreft. | | Zech. xiv. 5. en able horſes. | akeſpeare's Timon. 
5 5 dis 1mpothvJethat men ſhould certainly diteover che agice- Abiathar eſcaped, and fed after David. 1 gal 28. 1 Such colts as are Ip INES 
elt dender dilagreement of ideas, whilſt their tnoughts flutter | What wonder if the Rindly beams he ſhed, . Of r e ſtraight, when they firſt are. aal d, 
rn lie. wut, or tick only in founds of doubttul ſignification. Locke, | Reviv'd the drooping arts again; | Walk proudly, | May's Georgicls. 
1 11 7 a we thele, my friends! event and chance, It ſcience rais'd her head, 5 | | [About September take your mares into the houſe, whers 
hes offe- | * oduc'd by atoms from their Hut ring dance! Prior. And ſoft humanity, that from rebellion fled. Dryden. | Keep them till they foal. | Mortimer”s Huſbandry. 
0 E þ Never arrive at any veep, tolid, or valuable know - He oft detir'd tofly from Iſrael's throne, _ FO'ALBIT. Plants „*** 
ty depen o& ie caule they are perpetually futtering over the ſurface And live in ſhades with her and love alone. - Prior. | FO'ALFOOT. ; 5 . a 
change dt Wat. h 5 : | Watts. _ Fl fly from wa 196g: flocks, and flow'ry plains ; FOAM. n.f. [pam, Saxon.] The white ſubſtance which 
trite ebe > Qougnts are very flutterizgand wandering, and cannot From ſhepherds, flocks, and plains I may remove, _ agitation or fermentation gathers on the top of liquors ; 
tute w axed attentivel * e ih, e ; : : N 
„ 0 r ing y to a few ideas tucceſhively. Watts. 85 3 mankind, and all che world but love. pe. en ſpume. is F 
tin d ne eee 10. To FLY in the face. To inſult. a | 1c foam upon the water. | . Hef. x. 7. 
zula Todrivein ditorder, like a flock of birds ſuddenly rouſed. This would d . — ge any man from doing you good, when Whitening, doven their moſſy tintur'd ſtream I 
Locks, Flutter Ke an eagle ma dovecoat, 1 3 you will either neglect him, or fly in his face; and he muſt Deſcends the billowy foam. _  Thomjon's Spring. 
. caſt . T5 bs 8 ee in Coricli. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. | 5 25 "_ to himtelf. Sxvijt's Drapier's Letters. | To 1 yo i 25 0 Low L ie noun. ] . . 
o then, : * 5 8 | 11. 10 act in denance. 1, Jo froth; to gather foam. | 
bn ou Lc. ö. 3 re pontion of any thing. | Fly in nature's face: OE | What a Bok. of the general's cut will do among foamin 
| 1. Vibrar,, , [from the verb. 3 | —But how, it nature fly in my face firſt? I bottles and ale-waſh' d wits, is wonderful. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
| An} undulation z quick and irregular motion. — Then nature's the aggrefflor. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. | Ceſar fell down in the market-place, and foam dat mouth, 
© eng n _ variety of motions are to be made ule of in the | 12. To FLY of. To revolt. : 8 and was ſpeechleſs. nr, ns Fulinus Ceſar, 
ſulcepadde ind the A an : there is the angry flutter, the modeſt utter, Deny to {peak with me? They're ſick, they're weary, To Pallas high the foaming bowl he crown'd, 
7 are wol e un fatter. Addiſon's Spectator, No 102. They have travell'd all the night! mean fetches; And ſprinkl'd large hbations on the ground, Pepe, 
tens C. Catan fe Sek of mind. The images of revolt, and flymg off. Shake/p. King Lean.“ Upon a foaming horſe ES! 
"Loy Arien ad 45 . PO ORD 8 £75 The traitor yphax 3 | 8 follow d 1 a xe or royal «by | Rowe, 
OLE helena ar, French | 13. Hr FLTo, To birt inojelion.” HC te i. Re rnd ard ghathech wHHh thats. Mak, id 10 
, d 3 » . . . JUTIT 1 10N, | « Q IX.1 
the North. 5 12 ee: flage. i RN . How ealy is a noble forks diſcern'd, 5 Fo AMY. adj. {from foam.) Covered with foam ; trothy. ; 
ny Trav died ling 4 mple and primar motion of fire is a flux, in a From harſh and ſulphurous matter that ſhes out More white than Neptune's ſoamy face, 
FX de rom the centre of the fuel to its circumference. In contumelies, makes a noiſe, and ſtinks. Ben. Johnſon. | When ſtruggling rocks he would embrace. Sidney, b. ii. 
| flux, F. By the perpetual fa of tho Bands Digby on Bodies. Paſſion is apt to rutfle, and pride will fy out into contumely Behold how high the foamy billows ride! 
3 j . own out of the ta of the liquids, a great part 1 1s and neglect. | a ollier of Friendſbip. The winds and waves A - the juſten lide. Dryden, | 
ullnion . he ſtate of paſſin we. Le 1 , rbutbnot. | 14. To FLY out. To break out into licence. FOB. u. J. [ Juppe, fupſac 01 eh A ſmall pocket. 
Ss, _— | The heat of the $2 ry an 2 p ace to others. 5 N You uſe me like a courſer ſpurr'd and rein d: Who pick d a / at holding forth, 
ch a des in a continua animals whoſe parts are ſuccefſive, If I fly out, my fierceneſs you command, Dryden. And where a watch for halt the worth 2 
un over of plackneſ; flux, can produce a deep and perfect gloſs Papiſts, when unoppoſed, fy out into all the pageantries of“ og be redeem d. Hudibrat, p. ii. cant. 3. 
74 What the tat ed rown's Fulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 10. worſhip; but in times of war, when they are hard preſſed by hen were the dice with more profuſion thrown ? 
| * 2 of ata r of intereſt ſnould be, in the conftant | arguments, lie cloſe intrenched behind the council of Trent. The well-fill'd 6b, not empty'd now alone. Dryd. Juv. 
21 $, and ux of money, is hard to determine. Dryden's Medal, Dedication. He put his hand into his fob, and preſented me in his name 


Lacke. | 15. To Fl v out. To ſtart violently from any direction. | with a tobacco · ſtopper. Addijon's dy oe 
| | e | | | There 


F O G 
There were two pockets which we could not enter; theſe 
he call'dhis pobs: they were two large tlits cut into the top of 
his middte cover, but tqueezed clule by the prefiure of his 
belly. _ Gulliver's Travels. 
"Orphans around his bed the lawyer ſees, 
And mkes the plaintirt 's and detendant's fees; 
His feliow pick-purſe, watching tor a job, 
 Fanc.es his fingers in the cully's fob. 
To Foz. v. 4. { juppen, German.] 
1. To cheat; touick; to defraud. 3 
I think 12 is ſeuryy, and begin to find myſelf fobb'din it. 
| | Shakeſpeare 5 Othello. 
Shall there be a gallows ſtanding in England when thou 
ari king, andrefoiution thus f0bb'd as it is with the rutty curb 
of old father autick the law. Shakeſpeare's Henyy IV. P. l. 
He goes pretling forward, till he was fobbed again with 
another ttory, L. Eflrange. 
2. ToFoRr mf. To ſhitt off; to put aſide with an artifice; to 
delude by a tick. 
| You muſtnot think A 
To f#b of our dilgraces with a tale. SH. Coriclanus. 
For they, poor knaves, were glad to cheat, 
To get their wives and chiliren meat 
But thete will net be jobb'd off 10, 
They mut have wealth and power too. 
Bin Ravenna vintner once betray'd, 
So much tor wine and water mix'd I paid; 
But when I thought the purchas'd liquor mine, „„ 
'Theralcal i with only wine. Addiſon. 
Being 4 gicat lover of country-iports, I abſolutely deter- 


Swift. 


mine not to be a minitter of Rate, nor to be jobbed off with | 


4 garter. Adiliſon's Freebulder, NY 3. 
Fo da. od. [from ſocus.] Belonging to the focus. See 


N F 9 2 U 9 . 7 . BY 
Schethammer demandeth whether the convexity or conca- 
vity of the drum collects rays into a focal point, or 1catters | 


them. Rs» Dorbaum is Phyfico-Theology. 

Fo ciL. 2. .. [F hcile, French. ] The greater or lefs bone be- 
tween the knee and ankle, or elbow andvweriſt. CD 

The fracture was of both tlie /c of the left leg. Niem. 


FoctLLATIOA. 2. /. [ focillo, Lat.] Comfort; tupport. Dict. 
40 CUS. u. J. [L in. | 


1. [In opticks. | Iheffers of a glaſs is the point of convergence 
or concourſe, where the rays meet and crols the axis after 
their refraction by the glas. e 
Ihe point from which rays diverge, or to which they con- 
verge, may he called their focus. Newton's Opticks. 
2. Focus of a Paravela.. A point intheaxis within the ngure, 
and diſtant from the vertex by a fourth part or the parameter, 

, Harris. 
3. Focus of an Eliffs. A point towards each end of the 


longer axis; from wacnce two right lines being drawn to any | 
point in the circumference, ſhall be together equal to that 

: | Harris. 
4. Focus the Hyperbola, A point in the principal axis, 


onger axis. 


wirmm the oppohtchyperbola's; from which if any two right 


lines aredrawn, meeting in either of the oppoſite hyperbolus, | 


Diet. 


the ditference will be equal to the principal axis. 


FO DDER. . /. [poSne, pode, Saxun.] Dry tood [ſtored | 


up tor cattle againit Winter, | 

Their cattle, ſtarving for want of fodder, corrupted the 
'£ | | Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Being not to be raiſed without wintering, they will help 
to force men into improvement of land by a necetlity of fod- 
2 15 | | x Temple. 


Al 


þ Of graſs and fodder thou defraud'ſt the dams, 


And ot their mother's dugs the ſtarving lambs, _ Dryden. 


Ty FO'DDER. v. a. [trom the noun. ] To feed with dry food. 


Natural earth is taken the firſt half {pit from jutt under 


the turt of the beſt paſture ground, in a place that has been 
well /oditered on. . 
Hs From Winter keep, 


many cowyards to fodder cattle in. 1 timer Huſbandry. 


* 


FOE. 1. /. (rah, Saxon; Jae, Scottiſn. 1 
1. An enemy in war. 3 od 
Ere he had ettabliſhed his throne, | © 1; 
He fought great battles with his ſavage {ones 5 
In which he them defeated ever more, Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Never but one more was either like 
To meet ſo great a f | Milton. 


2. A perſecutor; an enemy in common life. 


God's beniſen go with you, and with thoſe 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes. 
| 8 8 Shabeſpeare. 
Forced by thy worth, thy foe in death become; 
Thy friend has lodg'd thee in a coltly tomb. Dryd. Fab. 
4 Thy detects to know, _ 
Make uſe of ev'ry friend, and ev'ry foe. Pope. 
3. An opponent ; an illwither, _ | N 
He ar conators and enquires into the reaſon of things, 18 
counted a foe to received doctrincs. Watts's Imp. of the Mind. 
Fok' MAN. 1. J. {from fre and wan.) Enemy m war; anta- 
goniſt. An oblokte word. „ 
Here haunts that fiend, and does his daily ſpoil; 
Therefore henceiorth be at your keeping well, 
And ever ready for your foemen fell. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
What valiant foemen, like to Autumn's corn, 
Hare we mow'd down in top of all their pride ? Shakefp. 
FO'ETUS. u. /. biin The child in the womb after it 15 
perfectly tormed : but before, it is called embryo. Quazzcy. 
"- A fetus, in the mother's womb, difters not much from 
the tate of a vegetable. £ £4 "ox. ele 
FOG. 1. /. (tg, Daniſh, a ſtorm. ], A thick miſt; a moiſt 
denſe vapour near the turtace of the land or water. 
| Infect her heauty, i 
You fenſuck'd fogs, drawn by the powerful ſun, 
To fall and blatt 5 ride. / 8 ? 
Leſler miſts and fogs than thoſe Aas e 
ſo long darknets, preſcut great alteration in the ſun anc 
e e Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 
Fly, fly, prophane gr! far hence tiy away; 
Tint not the pure itreams of the ſpringing day 
+ Wath your dull influence : it is for you | 
Tot and ſcoule upon night's heavy brow. 
oss we frequently-obterve after ſun-ſetting, even in our 
hoticit months: Woodwward's Natural 2 
Fog. n./. { frengium, low Latin. Gramen in Joreſia regis lo- 
catur protogagro. Lage fangt. Seotice.) Attergraſs; gratis 
which grows in Autumn atter the my is mown. 
Fo 66:LY, adv, {trom feggy.] Mittily; darkly; cloudily. 
Fo GGINESS. A. J. [tromfoggy.] The tate of being dark or 
mitty; cloudineſs; miltinels, . 
Fo 36x. adj. {irom ag.] : | 
1. Miſty; cloudy; dank; full of moiſt vapours. 
; Als! while we are wrapt in /oggy mult 
Ot our telf love, ſo paſſions do deceive, 


We think they hart, when toit they do aſſiſt. Sidney, b. ii. | 


And Pherbus flying lo, moit ſhametul tight, 
His bluſhing tace in /eggy cloud implys, 1 
And hides tor ſhame. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 6. 
+ - Whencehave they this mettle ? 
I; not their climate foggy, raw and dull? Shakeſp. Hen. V. 


Hudibras, p. i. 


Evelyn's Kalendar. 


Well fodder in the ſtalls, thy tender ſheep, Dryd. Virgil. T 
A farm of fifty pound hath commonly three barns, with as 


Straw will do well enough to fh with. Mortis. Hujb. 
FOo'DDERER, 2. . | from fodder. } He who fodders cattle, 1 


Foix. 2. . [from the verb. 
| FO18ON, . /. Lpoiron, Saxon.] 


Pay juſtly thy tithes, whatſoever thou be, 


Shakejpeare's King Lear. | 


Crafhaw. | 


to any foggy noiſomeneſs, from fens or marſhes near adjoin- 
ing. | 8 | Wotton's Architecture. 

About Michaelmas, the weather fair, and by no means 
fogey, retire your rarelt plants. Ewelzn's Kalendar. 
2. Cloudy mw underſtanding; dull, 5 
Fol. interject. from pah, Saxon, an enemy. ] An mterjection 

of abhorrencè: as it one ſhould at fight of any thing hated 
cry out a foe! _- I Gy 

Not to affect many propoſed matches 

Ot her own elime, complexion and degree, 

Whereto we fee in all things nature tends, 

Foh! one may ſmell in ſuch a will moſt rank, 

Foul dilproportions, thoughts unnatural. Shak, Othello. 
he Sei nr n. J. [French.] A weak ſide; a blind ude; a 
taiing. | | 
He knw the fozbles of human nature, Freind's Hi. of Phy}. 


The witty men ſometimes have ſenſe enough to Know- their 
own /6ible, and theretore they crattily ſhun the attacks of 
aiguinent, Waits's Logics. 
To FOIL. v. a. [affoler, to wound, old French.] To put to 

the wort; todeicat, though without a complete victory. 
| Amazemert feiz'd ; . 
The rebel thrones; but greater rage to ſee | 
'Thus/oil {their mightictt. Milton's Paradije Loft, b. vi. 
| Leader ot thote armics bright, | | 
Which but th' oinnipotent none could have foil'd! Milt. 
Let theie ſubject not: I tothee dilclole - | | 
What inward thence J feel, not theretore ed: 
Who meet with various objects, from the ſenie 
Varioully repretenting ; yet {till free, 5 
Approve the beit, and toliow what I approve. Par. Loft. 
Strange, that your fingers ſhould the pencil, 
Without the help of colours or ot out! | 
He had been hid in the cure, and had left it to nature. 
| | FS Wijeman's Surgery. 

In their conflicts with fin they have been to often e, 

that they now deſpair of ever getting the gay. Calamy's Serm. 
Virtue, diſdain, delpair, Loft have try'd; - 

And, oil'd, have with new arms my toe decy'd. Dryden. 
But J, the conſort of the 'Thuncerer, 

Have wag'd a long and untuccelstul war; = 

With various arts and arms in vain have toil'd, ; 


FolL. u. . [trom the verb.] . 

i. A defcat; a miſcarriage; an advantage gained without a 

complete conqueit, . | 

| We of thy cunning had no diffidence; 2 
One ſugen 947 ſhall never breed dittrutt. Shak. Hen. VI. 

Whoever overthroweth his mate in ſuch ſort, as that either 


ground, mall be accounted to give the fall: it he be endan- 
gered, and make a narrow elcape, it is called a foil, Carew. 
do alter many a foy! the teinpter proud, | 
| Renewing frech aflaults, amidit his pride, 
Fell whence he Rood to fee his victor fall. EEE I 
CE 1. Millton's Paradiſe Loft. 
When age ſhall level me to impotence, 


And tweating pleaſure leave me on the %,. Southern. | 
Death never won a ſtake with greater toil, i 
Nor e er was fate ſo near a foil. © 
2, [Teuille, French.] Leaf; | 


gilding. 
A ſtately palace, built of ſquared brick, 
Wich cunningly was without mortar laid, 


Fame is no plant that grows on mortal toil, 
Nor in the gliſtering foil „ . 
Set off to th' world, nor in broad rumour lies. Milton. 
3. Something of another colour near which jewels are ſet to 
© raiſe their Jattre, | | | 
| As the a black filk cap on him begun 
To ſet for foil of his milk-white to ferve. 
Like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 
My retormation glittering o'er my fault, | 
Shall ſhew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no /i to ſet it off. Shak. Hen. IV. 
The ſullen paſſage of thy weary fteps X 
Elteem a foil, wherein thou art to ſet | | 
The precious jewel of thy home. Shakeſpeare. 
Tis the property, of all true diamonds to unite the e- 
cloſely itſelf, and thereby better augment its luſtre : the 
is a mixture of mattich and burnt ivory. Gree's Muſe. 
. Hector has ao! to ſet him off: we are perpetually op- 
poling the incontinence of Paris to the temperance of HeQor. | 
E 3 Notes on the Odyſſey. 
4. [From fouiller, French. ] A blunt ſword uſed in tencing; 
He that plays the king ſhall be welcome his majeſty thall 
have tribute of me: the adventurous knight ſhall uſe his 
foil and target. | _ Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
FO'ILER. 2. /. [from. foil.] One who has gained advantage 
over another, ER TL | | 
To FOIN. v. x. [foindre, Fr. Stinner.] To puſh in fencing. 
He hew'd, and laſh'd, and foin'd, and th ' 
And every way did ſeek into his life; 
De plate, ne mail, could ward fo mighty throws, 
But yielded paſſage to his cruel knife. Fairy Qucen, b. ii. 
Hle cares not what miſchief he doth, if his weapon be out: 
he will Fo like any devil; he will ſpare neither man, wo- 
man, nor child. Shakejpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 
Then both, no moment loſt, at once advance | 
Againſt each other, arm'd with ſword and lance : 
They laſh, they ſoin, they pals, they ſtrive to bore 
Their corſelets, and the thinnelt parts explore. 
A thruſt; a puſh. 
FO'ININGLY. adv. | from f wy In a puſhing manner. 
lenty; abundance. A word | 


Sidney . 


now out of uie. 


That God may in bleſling ſend ii to thee, 
Be wiltu] to kill, and untkiltul to ſtore, 
And look tor no fozjon, I tell thee before. 
3 Nature ſhould bring forth, 
Ok its own Kind, all f0i/oz, all abundance, 
To feed my innocent people, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
As thoſe that feed grow full, as bloſſoming time 
That from the ſeedneſs the bare tallow brings 
To teeming f0i/6# 3 ſo her plenteous womb 
Expreſſeth his tulh rilth and huſbandry.” + Shakeſpeare. 
7 FoisT. v. a. [ fauffer, French, ] To inſert by torgery. 
Leit neghgence or partiality might admit or /i in abuſes 
ard corruption, an archdeacon was appointed to take account 
of their doings. Carero's Survey of Cornwall. 
Forge law, and forft it into tome by-place 2 
Of tome old rotten roll. Drydeu's Don Sebaſtian. 
Fo'tSTINESS. . /. [from foſſy.] Fuſtineſs; mouldineſs. 
Dreſs muitard, and lay it in cellar up ſweet, 
Lett ſoiſtineſs make it for table unmeet. Tufer's Huſb. 
FO'ISTY. adj, [See FUSTY.] Mouldy; fuſty. 
FOLD. . /. [Falæ d, pls, Saxon.] 
1. The ground in which ſhecp are confined. 
His eyes he opcn'd, and beheld a field 
Part arable and tilth; whereon were ſheaves 
New reap'd; the other part, {heepwalks and felds. Milton. 
In thy book record their groans, 
2 thy ſheep, and in their ancient fold 
in. 


Tuſſer. 
Tuffer"s Hujb. 


Milton. 


et not air be too Erots, nor too penetrative; uot tubject 


4. Alimit; a boundary. 


aller.] 6. From the foregoing figuification is derived the u 


And by a mortal man at length am foil'd. Dryden's Ain. 


his hack, or the one thoulder, and contrary heel do touch the}. 


Dryden. | 


Whole walls were high, but nothing ſtrong nor thick, 55 
And golden eit allover them dilplay'd. Fairy Queer, b. i. | 


under'd blows, | 


D ryden » | 


Fo'LIaTURE. 2. /. [from folium, Latin. ] The ſtate of 11 
kt, 


| FOLIO, 4. J. | in felis, Latin.] A large book, of which d 


Time drives the flocks from field to fell 
When ers rage and rocks grow cold; 
And Philomel becometh dumb, J 
And all complain ot cares to come. 

3. The flock of theep. 
And this you tee I ſcarcely drag along, 
Who yeaning on the rocks how left her voun 
„The hope and promile of my tailing fol?, DHA, 75 
. 


1 Ralergl. 


_ Secure from meeting, they're diſtinctly roll's. 
Nor leave their ſeats, and pats the dreadtul fold,” © 
5. [From pibd, Saxon. ] A double; a complication : Ons 
Jution ; one part added to another; one part doubled oY 
anotner. | gen 
dhe in this trice of time . 
Commits a thing fo monſtrous, to diſmantle 
So many /oli!s of tavour! Shakeſpeare's Kin 
The ancient Egyptiah mummies were throwded j : 
ber of /0:45 of linen, belmcared with guins, 
| Bacen's i 
. Not with indented wave, — ger, 
Prone on the ground, as tince; but on his rear 
Circular bate of riting folds, that tower'd | 
Feld above fold, a turging maze! Milton's Paradiſe 


Lear. 
na num. 


Lc the draperies be nobiy ſpread upon the body 
the/olds be large: the parts thould be often traverſe} by tl 
flowing of the bs. 8 Dryden's Dunn 

With fear and wonder ſeiz'd, the crowd beholds g. 

The gloves of death, with {even dittinguiſh'd folds © 
Ot tough hull hides; Dryden f Vir * 

Ihe inward coat ot a lion's ſtomach has i{tronser folk th N 

a human, but in other things not much different. e 
© of 707 

compolition. Fol bgnities the ſame quantity ade EY 

fold, twice che quantity; twenty fold, twenty times re Sit 

But other fell into good ground, and brought forth un: 

ſome an huxdred told, ſome /ixtj d, ſome thirty füll. Mat! 

: At lait appear” | ; 

Hell bounls, high reaching to the horrid roof | 

And thrice t9rce fold the gates: three fold; were braſs. _ - 

T are? iron, three of adamaniine rock, Milt. Par LA 

Ther martyr'd blood and aſhes ſow N 
O'er alin” Tiahan fields, where til} doth {way 

The triple tyrant; that from theſe may grow 

3 Punired fold, * e 

7 FOLD. v. g. {irom the naun.] 

1. To thuttheep in the fold. 3 

Ine (tar that bids the ſhepherd fol, | 

No che top of heaven doth hold. | fin 

Wie tee that, the. e:, of theep helps ground, as we ty 

their warmth as by their compoit. Bacon Natura! H. F 7 
| Sie in pens his flocks will %% % 

And then produce her dairy ſtore, 

With wine to drive away the cold, | 
And unhought dainties of the poor. Dryacn's Heracy, 

2. [yaldan, Saxon. ]. To double; to complicate, 32 
As a veiture ſhalt thou f them up. Heb. i. 11 
Yet a little flcep, a little ſlumber, a little folding of the. 
hands to ſleep. ©. 5 > 
They be folden together as thorns. Vab. 1. 10 

I have ſcen her · riſe from her bed, unlock her (vt, Ul. 
forth paper, old it, write upon't, read it, ſea} _ 

return to vea, | TINT . 
Conſcious of its own impotence, it folds its arms in de- 

ſpair, and lits curling in a corner. Collier of En 7. 

Both turl their fails, and ſtrip them for tlie tigut; 
Their folded ſheers diimiſs the uleleſs air. Dryd, dun. Mir. 
3. To incloſe; to include; to ſhut, 35 
We will deſcend and alu him in our arms. Shakejpeart, 


Lift 


5 and let 


#1 : 
M. lex. 


it, and again 
Shakeſp- A. 


Waitnets my fon, now in the ſhade of death, 
Whoſe bright outthining beams thy clow'y wrath 
Hath in eternal darknets folded up. Shakeſp. Rich. I, 
"The tires i th' loweſt hell zo/d in the people. Sate. 
To FOLD. v. a. To cloſe over another of the time kind; to 
join with another of the ſame Kind. 
The two leaves of the one door were folding, and the two. 
leaves of the other door were folding. 1 Kings, Vi. 14. 
FOLLA'CEOUS. adj. { foliaceus, trom folium, Latin.) Cou- 
lülting of laminæ or leaves, 3 | 
A piece of another, conſiſting of an outer cruſt, of arudly 
talky ſpar, and a blue talkyeliacecus ſpar. Windwardontt. 
FOLIAGE. u. /. ¶Jolium, Latin; feuillage, French.] Leaves; 
ts of leaves; the apparel of leaves to a plant. 
The great columns are tinely engraven with fruits and 
foliage, that run twilting about them from the very top to 
the bottom. 5 Addiſon on Itcly, 
Mähen ſwelling buds their od'rous foltage thed, 
And gently hardey into fruit, the wie 3 
Fpare not the little offsprings, it they grow | 
Redundant. 25 | Phbil in. 
To Fo L IarE w. u. [ foliatus, folinm, Latin. ] To beat into 


laminas or leaves. 

Gold /i ed, or any metal foliated, cleaveth. Bain. 
If gold be foliated, and held between your eyes ant the 
light, the light looks of a greeniſh blue. 1 Opncli. 

Fo LIATION. 7. J. | foliatzo, folium, Latin.] | 
1. The act of beating into thin leaves. | ; 
2. Feliation is one of the parts of the flower of a plant, being 
the collection of thole fugacious coloured leaves called petal, 
which conſtitute the compaſs of the flower; and allo fome- 
times to ſecure and guard the fruit which ſucceeds the l- 
ation, as in apples, pears, &c. and ſometimes ſtands within 
as in cherries, apricots, &c. for. thele, being of a tender an 
pulpous body, and coming forth in the coider parts of u 
Spring, would be often injured by the extremities of weatha 
it they were not thus protected and lodged up within tt 


il 
58 G 4 
flowers, Luc 


* 


hammered into leaves. 


ages are formed by a ſheer of paper once doubled. 
Fl Plumhinus and 8000 made leis progreſs in knowledge, 
though they had read over more h g. Watts" cInprovenee 
Fo'LIOMORT. adj. [ fulium mortuum, Latin.) A datł yeliow 3 
the colour of a leat faded: vulgarly called hm. 
A flinty pebble was of a dark-greer colour, and the ext” 
riour cortex of a foliomort colour. Woodward of TA. 
FOLK. 2. /. [ pole, Saxon; Sl, Dutch. ] 
1. People, in familiar language. : * 
Never troubling him, either with afking queſtions, or 
ing fault with his melancholy, but rather fitting to s. "i 
dolorous diſcourſes of their own and other fats 7 
tune. ER 4 
Dorilaus having married his ſiſter, had his mamas” f 
ſhort time bleſt, for ſo are folk wont to fay, how 1 
ſoever the children after grow, with a fon. $ 
When with greateſt art he ſpoke, 
TIES _ he tal&'d like other ] e 
or all a rhetorician's rules n 4 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. Hdd 
2. Nations; mankind. the 134 
Thou ſhalt judge the folk rightcoufly, and gf f. 
tions upon earth. an 
1. * of people as diſcriminated from others. 
he river thrice hath flow'd, no ebb betwernʒ 


2. The place where ſheep are houſed, 


And the old h, time's doting chronicles, 
Say it did ſo a little time 2 ee 


gets 
4 On, 
84 by 


or). 


loracy, 


4. 
of we 
vi. 10. 
nn 
t, take 
Lagam 
ſpare, 
in de- 
Ency, 
3. 
A. Mir. 


ar. 
5. III. 


hatsſp. 
nd; 0 


the two. 


vi. 3 


] Con- 


rudy 


1 


28 


avs; 


its and 


7 top to 
a lich. 


Philips 
eat into 


Bam, 
an the 


Opis. 


te au- 


ithim it, 


4. To zurtue. 


for gain, ſhall tall into ſuits, 


isa kind of baſenefs; as it appears well in the weak 
Ani 9 women, old falls, ad bck folks, Bacon's Ef. 
ets o ow uſed only in familiar or burleſque language. 
4, 1.5 ood man Dobſon * green, | 5 
rs he the tret has ſeen, ; 
. with folks to ſhew the ſight. Favit. 
Alle walk d, and wore a threadbare cloak; . 
He din'd and fupp'd at charge of other folk, Swift. 
« £xtOTE. 2. J [from folk and note. 
Fo "Thoſe hills were appointed for two ſpecial uſes, and built 
h two ſeveral nations: the one is that which you call - 
"445, built by the Saxons, and ſignifies in the Saxon a 
— * of folk. 5 : Spenſer on Ireland. 
eOLLIC LE. 2. J. { folliculus, Latin. 
A cavity in any body with ftrong coats. 3 
Although there de no eminent an circular follicle, no round 
bag or veſicle, which long containeth this humour; yet is 
here à manifeſt receptacle of choler from the liver into the 
; 98 Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 2. 
alle is a term in botany ſignifying the ſeed-veflels, capiula 
* minalis; or cate, which tome fruits and feeds have over 
them as that of the alkengi, pedicularis, &c. Quincy. 
©. FOLLOW V. a. [polgian, Saxon; volgen, Dutch. }] 
& To go atter z not beture or hde by ſide. vg 
I bad rather, forſooth, go before you like a man, than. l- 
de him like a dwarf. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
a rſue as an enemy. | Res 
* F e guilt = fly, revenge can follow. Irene. 


To attend as a dependant. 
. And the three eideſt ſons of Jeſſe went and followed Saul 
10 the battle, | : 1Sam. XVit. 13. 


Such fniling rogues as theſe ſooth every paſſion, 
That in the nature of their lords rebels: 


As knowing nought, like dogs, but jollozving, Shakeſp. 
Let not the muſe then flatter luwlefs ſway, _ | 
Nor fillexv fortune where ſhe leads the way. Pope. 


Not yielding over to old age his country delights, he was 
at that time oo merlin. Sidney, b. ii. 
Some pious tears the pitying, hero paid, ; 


And /ol/o2v' d with his eyes the fleeting made. Dryd. An. 
W. Follgx tate, which does too faſt purſue. Dryden. | 


| To ſucceed in order of time. es 
ö. To be conſequential, as effects to cauſes. 
7, To imitate; to copy. 


others, whora we much more affect, leaving it tor newer, and 
changing1t tor worſe, we had rather follow the pertectious of 
them whom we like not, than in detects retemble them 
whom we love. 1 Hooker, b. v. § 28. 


Ill patterns are ſure to be followed more than good rules. 
| Locle on Education. | 


$. To obey; to obſerve. 


If all who do not 6/loz oral tradition as their only rule of | 


faith, are out of the church, then all who cow the council 
of Trent are no Chriſtians. | 

Moſt men admire 

Virtue, who folloau not her lore. 'd, 

9. To Wee new endeavours; to keep up mdctatigably. 

They bounc | 

eaſe it hail been followed upon them, as it ſhould have been, 

they ſhould have been reduced to perpetual civility. Spenſer. 


10. To attend to; to be buhed with. 


He that undertaketh and Fel/oweth other mens bulineſs | 
© Ecclejeaflicus, xxix. 9. 


Ta40LLOW, V. #. 
1. To come after another. 
Peter followed atar off. 2 | 
The tamine ſhall felloau cloſe after you. 
Welcome all that lead or fẽ d Rs 
6 Ben. Johnſon. 


Luke, xxii. $4. | 


To che oracle of Apollo. 
2. To be poſteriour in lime. 
3. To be conſequential, as effect to cauſe. 


If the neglect or abuſe of liberty to examine what would | 


really and truly make for his happineſs mifleads him, the 
micuriages that folſoxv on it mutt be imputed to his own 
election. Locke. 
Totempt them to do what is neither for their own nor the 
good of thoſe under their care, great miſchiefs cannot but 
follow. e e e N Locke. 
& To be conſequential, as inference to premiſes. EN 
Tough there are or have been ſometimes dwarfs, and ſome- 
umes v14nts in the world; yet it does not follow that there 


mult be ſuch in every age, nor in every country. Temple. 
This dangerous doctrine mult neceffarily folloto, from 


making all political power to be nothing elſe but Adam's | 


_ PIterna) power. Locke. 
$. To continue endeavours. V5 
Then ſhall we know, if we falloau on to know the Lord. 


FortowrR. 1. . [from follitu.] 


1. Fog who comes after another ; not before him, or fide by | 


Little galtant, vou were wont to be a folloaver 3 but now | 
ev ac A icader: whether had you rather lead mine N S 
indjor. | 


eye your maſter's heels? - Shak. Merry Wiwes of 
No ſtop, no ſtay, but clouds of ſand ariſe, - 
Spurn'd and caſt backward on the follower's eyes. Dryd. 
2. Adependant, © . _ 
3. An sttendant. 5 | 
No folloawer, but a friend. 6s Pope. 
+. Au aflociate; a companion. Sit | 
How accompanied, can'ſt thou tell that? 
Wich Poins, and other his continual followers. Shateſp. 
5 Une under the command of another. 
Iholdit no wiſdom to leave unto them too much command 
der their kindred, but rather withdraw their falloxvers from 


as much as may be, and gather them under the com- | 
* e 


mand of law. FSßpenſer's State of Ireland. 
* underitanding chat ſhould be eyes to the blind faculty 
* the will, is blind itſelf ; and ſo brings all the inconve- 
41 that attend a blind folloawer, under the conduct of 
d guide. | | South's Sermons. 
152 fore d ZEneas, when his ſhips were loſt, 
0 W his folloæuers on a foreign coaſt. Dryden's Mn. 
2 lar; an imitator; a copyer; one of the ſame ſort. 
yk 2 me, __ Iam 8 1 Cor. xi. 8 
1 due proteſſion of Chriſtianity invio engages a 
ns folloavers to do good to all 1 Spror's 8 — 
*ery one's idea of identity will not be the tame that Py- 
and thouſands of his followers have. © Locke. 
The ſtudious head'or gen'rous mind, 
gar r of God 


* 


Is ry Fattery bows? To plainneſs honour 


3 Act of negli 8 
wiſdom Hamed or paſſio a 
N 15 þ 3 it orange —— ning gravity or cep 
f . is blind, and lovers cannot ſee | 
The pretty follies that themſelves commit; 


5 Way to ſeck men's convertion by ſermous, we have not heard. 
Where Rome keepeth that which is ancienter and better, 8 


Tullotſon, Preface. | 
Par. Regain'd, b. vii. | 


. 2 . 1 . + RR 
themlelves to his laws and obedience; and in- 


Fer. xlii. 16. 


Hoſea, vi. 3. 


F ON 


Leave fuch to trifle with more grace and eaſe, 
Whom folly pleaſes, or whole fulltes pleaſe. Pope's Her. 
To FOME'NT. v. a. [ fomentor, Patin; fementer, French.) 
1. To cheriſh with heat. OT As 
© Every kind that lives, 
Fomented by his virtual power, and warm'd. Par. Loft. 

2. To bathe with warm lotions, 

He fomented the head with opiates to procure ſleep, and a 
ſolution of opium in water to foment the forehead. Arbuthrot. 

3. To encourage; to ſupport z to cheriſh. | 

They love their givings, and fozzent their deeds no leſs than 
parents do their children. Watton. 
Blame then thyſelf; as Reaſon's law requires 
Since nature gave, and thou ſament n my fires, Dryden. 
He are troubled with thoſe ill humours, which they 
themſelves infuſed and fozzented in them. Locke. 

FoMEzNTA'TION. . . [ fomentation, French, from foment.] 

1. A fomentation is partial bathing, called alto ſtuping, which 
is applying hot flannels to any part, dipped in medicated de- 
coctions, whereby the teams breathe into the parts, and diſ- 
cuſs obſtructed humours. | 
Fomentation calleth forth the humour by vapours; but yet, 
in regard of the way made by the poultis, draweth gently the 
humours out: for it is a gentle fomentatinn, and hath withal 
a mixture of ſome {tupetactive, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. The lotion prepared to foment the parts. 

The medicines were prepared by the phyſicians, and the 
| lotions or fomentations by the nurſes. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

FOME'NTER. 2. /. | trom fonent.) An encourager; a ſup- 

Teer. 


politick at home, being like humours ſtirred in the natural 

without evacuation, fo did they produce dijſadvaniageous 

effects abroad; and beiter had it been, that the raifers and 

fomenters of them had never daß up Hobel. 
Fox. 1. /. [Scott. A word now obſolete.] A fool; an ideot. 

Sicker I hold him for a greater n, | 
That loves the thing he cannot purchaſe. Spenjer*s Paft, 
FOND. 2. /. [ fon, Scuitith. A word of which J have found 


be toohith. | | | 
1. Foolith; billy; indiſcreet; napruent ; injudicious. 
This we know that the Giccians or Gentiles did account 
fooliſhnels; but that they ever did think it a feud or unlikely 


| Hooker, b. v. & 22. 
He was beaten out of all love of learning by a joud icnool-. 


matter, = Aſcham. 

Tele fad women, e 

Tis fond to wail inevitable ſtrokes ß, 

As tis to laugh at them. 

Grant I may never prove fo fond 
To truſt man on his oath or bond. 

LI am weaker than a woman's tear, 


Fond thoughts 11ay tall into fome We brain; 


But one belief ot all, is ever wiſe. 
Thou ſec'ſt 


Dawes. 


Inviting thee to hear while I relate; 


S. foad are mo. ti.l men, 

Fall a0 èÜʃvt!.ͤ %ũvp . ĩ a 

A eir own ruin on themſelves} invite. Milt. Agoniftes. 
bas not revenge for griev'd Apollo's wrong 

Thu. als's cars on Midas' temples hung 


But /o repeiitance of his happy wiſn. 
But realon with your ford religion OG? 
Fo many godsare many infinites. Dryden s Tyran. Love. 


Tubus is cd, becauſe it is the way to cheat thyſelf. 7 illoſſon. 
2. Trifling; valued by folly. : | Eo 
Not with ford thekles of the teſted gold, 
Or ſtones, whoſe rate are either rich or hr 

As fancy values them. Sbateſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
3. Foolifhly tender; injudicioufly indulgent, | 


4. Pleated in too great a degree; fooliſhly delighted. 
Fame is in itlelf a real good, if we may believe Cicero, Who 
was e too fond of it. 3 — Dedication. 
I, fond of my well- choſen ſeat, e The 
My pictures, medals, books compleat. Prior. 
Some are ſo fond to know a great deal at once, and love to talk 
of things with freedom and boldneſs before they 1 
underſtand them. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
To FOND. v. a. [from the noui.] To treat with great 
To FO'NDLE, c indulgence to careſs; to cocker,” 
Howe'er unjuſt your jealouſy appear, 551 
It does my pity, not my anger move: 
_ Tl fond it as th 
When amidſt the fervour of the fealt, _ - 
The T yrian hugs, and fonds thee on her breaſt, 
And with fweet kiſſes in her arms conttrams, © 
Thou may'it infuſe thy venom in her vems. Dryden's n. 
They are allowed to kits the child at meeting and parting ; 
but a profeſſor, who always ſtands by, will not ſuffer them to 
uſe any ſondling expreſſions. _ Gulliver's Travels. 
To Fo v. u. To be fond of; to be in love; to doat on. 
Hor will this fadge? My maſter Ioves her dearly; 
And 1, poor monſter, fond as much on him; 3 
And ſhe, miſtaken, ſeems to doat on me. Shakeſpeare. 
Fo'xDLER.: 1. /. [from fond.] One who fondles. 
Fo'NDLING. 5. . [from forule.] A perſon or thing much 
fondled or carefſed ; ſomething regarded with great affect ion. 
Partiality in a parentis/commonlyunlucky ; for fondlings 
are in danger to be made fools, and the chitcren that are Jeait 
cockered make the beſt and wiſeſt men. ' L*Eftrange. 
The bent of our own minds may favour any opinion or 


Any body would have gueſſed mits to have been bred up 
under a cruel ſtepdame, and John to be the ſondlimg of à ten- 
der mother. Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of fohn Bull. 
Bred a fondling and an heireſs, IEELS 4 
Dreſs'd like any lady may'reſs; 5 
Cocker'd by the ſervants round, 1, 3 
Was too to touch the ground. Saojt. 
Fo'NDLY. adv. _ 2 E 
1. Fooliſnly; weakly; imprudently; injudiciouſly; 
Moſt thaliowly did you theſe arms commence, 
Fondly brought here, and fooliſhly ſent hence. Shakeſp. 
Sorrow and grief of heart 
Makes him ſpeak fondly, like a frantick man. Shakeſp. 
Ficinus fordly adviſeth, tor the mores, co foe of life; that a 
vein be opened in the arm of ſome wholeſome young man, 
and the blood to be ſucked, - Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
— The military mound © * 
The Britiſh files tranſcend, in evil hour 19 
For their proud foes, that ſonaly brav d their fate. Phillips, 
Some valuing thoſe of their own fide or mind, 
Still make themſelves the meaſure of mank ind: 
Fondly we think we merit hondur then, Arc! 
When we but praiſe ourſelves in other men. Pope's Crit. 
Under thoſe ſacred leaves; feeure. + © 
From common lightning of the ſkies, n 
Fe fondly thought he might endure $25 


: THE s 6 in! 


* 


Quincy. 


Thele fatal dittempers, as they did much hurt to the body | | 
fathers, Hooker, b. ii. $7. 


no fatisfaQory etymology. To forne is in Chaucer to doat, to 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Shakeſpeare's Timon: | 


Tamer than ſleep, fonder than ignorance. Shakeſpeare. 


| How ſubtly to det ain thee I deviſe, 5 | 
Fond! ware it not in hope of thy reply. Milt. Par. Loft. | 


 . teous. k 


Waller.| 


I'm a foolith fond wife. Addiſon. | 
Like Venus I'll ſhine, + le obs 
Be ford and be fine. - Addiſon. 


e froward child of love. Dryd. Aurings. | 


action, that may ſhew it to be a fondling of our own. ' | Locke. | 


2. With great of extreme tenderneſs. 
Eu before the fatal engide clos'd, | 
A wretched ſylph tov. mterpos'd: _ =; 
Fate urg'd the theers, and cut the ſylph in twain. -Po$e; 
Fondly or ſeverely kind; Savage; 
Fo'NDNESS. #. f. [from fond. 7 ” 
1. Foolithneſs z weakneſs ; want of ſenſe ; want bf judgment. 
9 it _ for any — "ee, ; 
o covet fetters, though they golden be; Sp7rn/er's S . 
2. Fooliſh tenderneſs, * 8880 12 2270 
My heart had ſtill fome fooliſh oneneſs for thee; 
But hence! 1 I give it to the winds 
opeleſs mother ! br Sol 
| Whoſe fondneſs could compare her mortal offsprin 
. To thoſe which fair Latona bore to Jove; Pier 
3. Tender paſſion, * _ | 
Your jealouſy perverts my meaning ſtill; 


4. Unreaſonable liking. | 
They err that either through indulgence to otliers; or o. 

neſs to any fin in themſelves, ſubſtitute for repentance any 
thing that is leſs than a fincere reſolution of new obedience; 


change. Hammond s Fundamentals. 


the water for holy baptiſm is contained in the church. 
The preſenting of infants at the holy fort is by their god- 


5 have no name, no title; 
No, not that name was given tne at the font, Shakeſþ. 


opened in the bo 
to a fontanel in her arm. Wiſeman of Inflammation: 
FONTA'NGE. u. /. ¶ from the name of % firſt N Aknot 
of ribbandis on the top of the head-dre(s. Out of ute. 

Theſe old-fathioned fertanges roſe an ell above the head: 
they were pointed like tteeples, and had long looſe pieces of 
crape, which were fringed, and hung down their backs. 

; ö 5 Addiſon. 


1. Victuals; proviſion for the mouth. | 


On my knees I beg, 


Much /feod is in the tillage of the poor. Prov, xiii, 23. 
Under whole lowly roof thou haſt vouchſaf c 
To enter, and theſe earthly fruits to taſte | 
Food not of angels, yet accepted ſo, | 
As that more willingly thou could'ſt not ſeemm 
At heav'n's high teaits t* have fed. Milton's Par. Ld#. 
They give us . which may with neCtar vie, : 
And wax that does the ablent ſun ſupply. | 
2. Any thing that nouriſhes. 
_ _ .._ Give me ſome muſick: muſick, moody food 
Ot us that trade in love, Shakeſp. Auth, 
Fc ĩ 0 
The food of thy abuſed father's wrat n 
Dlighe I but live to fee thee in my touch 
I'd fay, I had eyes again. Shakeſpeare's Ri 
 Foo'DFUL, adj. ¶ food and full. ] Fruiiful; full of foo 


There Tityus was to ſee, who took his birth 


atable; fit tor food. 
o veſſels, wine ſhe drew; 


Iſſandick ; f0/, French.] 
1. One to whom nature has denied reaſon; a natural; an idiot. 
Do ' ſt thou call me fool, boy? 


born wit | Shakefdeare's Kino Lear. 
The foo! multitude; that chuſe by ew, * 
Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach, 
Which pry not to the interior. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 


2. [In Scripture.] A wicked man. 


3. A term of indignity and reproach, | 
To bethought knowing, you muſt firſt put the fool upon all 
mankind. & | 3 Juvenal, Preface, 

4. One who counterfeits folly; a buffoon; a jeſter. 
| ere's my knave, my fool? Go you, and call my foo! 
hither, 12 8 King Lear. 


may become * better than that ol 's coat. 
5. To ploy the Fool. To play pranks like a hired jeſter; to 
| jeſt; to make ſport, . Bs a F 


* 


L and armed myſelf therein to A fool. 
6. To play the Fool. To act like one vo 


9 EE LIL | ; | 
| ell, thus we 2 270 with the time, 
And the ſpirits of the wife fit in the clouds 
And mock us. 
Ils it worth the name of freedom to be at liberty to Play the 
pool, and draw ſname and miſery upon a man's 2 
7. To make a Fool. To diſappoint; to defeat. 
I were as good adeed as to drink when a man's a- hungry, 
to challenge him to the field, and then to break promiſe with 
him, and make a fool of him. Sbateſp. Tabel) Night, 
To FOOL. v. x. 255 the noun. ] To triſſe; to toy; to play; 
to idle; to ſport. n 2 
I., in this Kind of fooling, am nothing to you ; ſo you 
* oo not; for all may have, 
If they dare try, a glorbus life, a grave, Herbert. 
wit or honeſty, yon may h withal; and ſpare not. D K 
It mutt de or RC youth that Prices e, 
and he that fools away the one, muſt either beg or ſtarve in 
the other. | —_ 


| L'Eftra ble 74. 
Is this a time for fooling ? c De Spaniſh Fat. 


To FOOL. v. a. 


eat. 
And ſhall it in more ſhame be further ſvoken, 


If it be you that fir theſe daughters hearts 
Againſt their father, bol me not fo much 88255 
To bear It tamely. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
When I am read; thou feign'ſt a weak ap Kalk, 
As if thou wert my friend, but lackeſt a eaulr | 
his but thy judgment b] the other way 
Would both thy folly and thy ſpite betray. Ben. Johnſon; 
Him over-weaning x 4Y 


| To over- reach; but with the ſerpent meeting, 


1 Peri t * | a | 
Taka? — — — Waun ee 


The s of Ardelia's eyes. 


Fool d and beguil'd, ton's Par. 5. X. 


« Addiſ. Cato, 


My very hate is conſtrued into foraneſs, A. Phill'>s, 
Bere with that youthful on 4 

Is thirty and a bit to ſpare: 

Her jondnefs for a certain earl 

Began when I was but a girl. Savift, 


attended with faithful endeavour, and meet fruits of this 


Fox r. u. .. { fors, Latin; fonte, Fr.] A ſtone veſſel in which | 


FO'NTANEL. . 1 0 fontanelle, French. ] An iſſue; a diſcharge | 
y. | | | 


A perſon Heer. ſubject to hot defluxions, was adviſed 7 


FOOD. ». * dan „Sax. eden, Dut. to feed; Feed, Scott.] 


That you'll vouchtate me raiment, bed, and food. Shak. Y | 


Maller. 
From heaven, his nurfing from the Hbotful earth. Dryden. 
Foo pv. adj. from ved. E 155 Deyden. 
And into well ſew'd ſacks pour d foedy meal. Chap . 
*| FOOL. 2. Le, Welſh; fol, I 775 9 
A os other titles thou haſt given away that thou waſt 
It may be aſked, whether the eldeſt ſon, being a fool, ſhall 


inherit paternal power before the younger, a wiſe man? Locke 
He thanks his ſtars he was not born a fool, Pope. 


The fool hath ſaid in his heart there is no God. P/al. xiv. 5 


I ſcorn, although their drudge, to be their 7 or jeſter. 
5 We: ee eee Milton. 
If this diſguiſe fit not naturally on ſo grave a perſon, yet it 

Denham. 


I returning where I left his armour, found another inſtead 
Silney. 
of common under | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. | 
elf > © Locke. 


may continue KA laugh at nothing lf.  $hakzſp. Tempeſt, 
If you have the luek to be court-fools, thoſe that have either 
| E - 
He mult be happy that knows the true meaſures of fete: | 
| a 


1. To treat with contempt; to difappoint; to fruſtrate; to 


That you are fool*d, diſcarded; and thook ve ? 'Shakeſp, 


v 
1 
* 


| 


„„ . F O P 


It men loved to be deceived and joel. 4 about their fpiritual ! Iſrael journeyed about {ix hundred thouſand or foot. Exod.) Foo'THOLD. . /. [cot and hold. 8 


eſt ie, they cannot take a ſurer courle than by taking their | 7. A potture of aftion, 


Pry 
11 d their ch liſtinctly billeted,, al 17.80 the telt e wood. ary key. 1 the fort 
\hbour's word for that, which can be known only tiom ie centurions and their charges diſtin illeted, al- o they all fell to work at the roots of the £5 Beit 
— dun hat, Ha | South's e ready in the entertainment, E be on 7 at an hour's | fo little foothold, that the firit blaſt of wind nid t . left 
| Wacn I coaſider life, tis all a cheat; : warning. ; Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. the ground. * ; 7 upon 
For joal'd with hope, men tavour the deceit. | 8. Infantry; footmen in arms. In this ſente it has no plural. He's never well till he's at the top: he Ras nothis Ange. 
I'm tir'd with waning tor this chemick gold, Lulias gathered threeſcore thouland choice men of foot, hun to alpire to, nor any et ict him to come . = 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old, Dryden. and five thoutand horſemen. ON, I Mac. iv. 28. | F 5 4 firange, tall 1 
I would adviſe this blinded fer of men not to give credit Himle]t with all his foot entered the town, his horſe being | FO0'TING: 1. J. {from bot.] Fabie 8. 
to thole, by whom they have been to often fooled and im- quartered about it. a 1 renden, b. vin. 1, Ground tor the foot. 8 cog : | 
poſed upon. Adiliſon:s Freebolder, Ne 7. Thrice horle and foot about the fires are led, ; | I'll read you matter deep and dangerous; f 
2. To intatuate. | | a And thrice with loud laments they wail the dead. Dr;den. As full of peril and advent'rous fpirit For 
| It were an handſome plot, 9. State; character; condition, HEN As to 0'erwalk a current, roaring loud, | cl 
But full of difficulties, and uncertain 3 - [ See on what foot we ſtand ; a ſcanty ſhore, On the untteadtait ori of a ſpear, Shateſp. He I 
And he's fo fool d with dowaright honey, 18 The ſea behind, our enemies before. Dryden's An.| As Noah's pigeon, which return'd no mae. 
He'll ne'er believe it. enbam s Sophy. In ſpecifying the word Ireland, it would ſeem to inſinuate Did ſhew ſhe footing found, for all the flood, * 0 
A long and eternal adieu to all unlawful pleaſures: I will | that we are not upon the ſame foot with our tellow ſubjects In aſcents, every ſtep gained is a boi and help * 
no longer be fooled or impoled upon by them. Calamy.| in England. Swyft's Draprer's Letters. | next, _ c Holders Elm ents of Sh the . 
A. boor of Holland, Whole cares of growing ſtil] richer What colour of excuſe can be for the contempt with which | 2, Foundation; baiis ; ſupport; root. wy 
and richer, perhaps fool hin fo far as to make him enjoy we treat this part of our ſpecies, that we ſhould not put them Cloven lakes; and, wond'rous to behold, 
leis in his riches than others in poverty. Temple. upon the common foot of humanity, that we ſhould only ſet Their ſharpen'd ends in carth their footing place, 
3. Tocheat: as, to foot one of his ny | an inlignificant fine upon the man who murders them? | And the diy poles ee a living race. Drydoy's Vir, 
FoO'LBORN. adj. [fool and born.} Fooliſh from the birth. | | | Addijon. All thoſe ſublime thoughts take their rile and footing hes 
Reply nor to me with a foolborn jett. Shak, Henry IV. | 10. Scheme; plan; ſettlement. ; 3 the mind itirs not one jot beyond thole ideas which lente 
FooLERVY. 1. /. from fol.] There is no wellwiſher to his country without a little hope, reflection have offered. | 8 he 
1. Habitual folly. TY that in time the kingdom may be on a better foot, Swift. | The reaſoning taculties of the ſoul would not know "oh 
| Foalery, Sir, does walk about the orb like the ſun; it ſhines | Latk, whether upon the foot of our conttitution, as it tood] to move, for want of a toundation and footing in moſt aa 
every where : I would be ſorry, Sir, but the tool ſhould be as | inthe reign of the late King James, a king of England may | who cannot trace truth to its fountain and original, Lich 
oft with your malter as with my miſtreſs. Shakeſpeare. | be depoled? _ ; ; . ä Sat. 3. Place. | : 385 
2. An act of folly; trifling practice. i ; 11. A ſtate of incipient exiſtence, — _ 8 } __ Whether they unduous exhalations are, | 
- It is mere foo/ery to multiply diſtint particulars in treating If ſuch a tradition were at any time ſet on foot, it is not | © Fir'd by the fun, or ſceming ſo alone; 
of things, where the difference lics only in words, Watts. | eaſy to imagine how it ſhould at firſt gain entertainment; 


| Or each fame more remote and ilippery ſtar, | 
3. Obcect of folly. + Fr I but much more difficult how it ſhould come to be unver- | Which loſes footing when to mortals ſhewn, 
That Pythagoras, Plato, or Orpheus, believed in any of | fally propagated, | Tullotſon's Sermons. | 4. Tread; walk. : | 
theſe foolertes, it cannot be ſuſpected. Raleigh's Hiſtory. | 12. It ſeems to have been once proverbially uied for the level, | I would outnight you did no body come; 
We are tranſported with fooleries, which, if we underitood, | the ſquare, par. | | 


Dry, 


| | Bur hark, I hear the footzng of a man. Shak: ear 
we ſhould deſpiſe. 5 . ._ L'Eflrange's Fables. Were it not for this eaſy borrowing upon intereſt, men's Break off, break off ; I feel the different forng oy 
FooLYa'PPY. adj. [ fool and bappy.] Lucky without con- neceiſſities would draw upon them a molt tudden undoing,in | Ot ſome chatte obig near about tins ground 
trivance or, judgment. | : DR that they would be forced to {ell their means, be it lands or Run to yourſhrouds, within thee brakes aud trees « 
As when a.ſhip, that flies fair under ſail, goods, far under foot. Bag Eſſays. Our number may attright, | hs Mita 
An tadden rock elcaped unawares, 13. Acertain number of ſyllables conſtituting a diſtinct part ot | 5. Dance. | | | CE AI 
That lay in wait her wreck for to bewail 3 a verſe. | | 


Make holyday : your ryeſtraw hats put on, 

The mariner, yet half amazed, ſtares et, in if And theſe treſh nymphs encounter every one | 

At perils paſt, and yet in doubt ne dares | be (ure ſigns that the verſe is either born deformed, unnatu- In country footing. _ NT Shakeſpeare „Ten 
Jo joy at his foolbappy overſight. Fair ; {cl . i . 6. ral, or lame. 35 Schoolmaſter. 6. Steps; road; track. | h 1 5 

FOOLHA'RDINESS, 7. ＋ From foolbardy.) Mad raſhnels; | Didſt thou hear theſe verſes? | | | lle grew ſtrong among the Triſh ; and in his footing his fon 

courage without ſenle. | eL yes, I heard them all, and more too; for ſome o' them continuing, hath increated his ſ. 


Feet, in our Engliſh verſif ying, without quantity and joints, 


| f 1 | ) | more too; for | | | aid name. Spenſeron relax. 
A talle glozing paraſite would call his foothardineſs valour, had in them more feet than the verſes would bear,  Shakeſp. | Like running weeds, that have no certain root; or like 
and then he may go on boldly, becauſe blindly. South's Serm. | 14. Motion; action. Fa | footings up and down, impoſſible to be traced, Ban 
There is a difference betwixt daring and foothardineſs : | _ While other jeſts are ſomething rank on foot, 7. Entrance; beginning; ettabhthment.  - | ; 
' Lucan and Statius otten ventured them too tar, our Virgil] Her father hath commanded her to flip 8 __ Ever ſince our nation had any faooting in this land, the fire 
never. | Dioden Dufreſmoy. | Away with Slender to marry. — Shakeſpeare. | of England did denre to perfect the conqueſt. Dovirs, 
FoO0LHA'RDISE. u. ſ. o and haxdiefe, French. ] Foolharai- | In the government of the world the number and variety of | The defeat of colonel Bellaſis gave them their firtt foatrs 
' nets 3 adventuroutnels without judgment. Oblolcte. the ends on foot, with the ſecret nature of moſt things to which] in Yorkſhire, | _ Clarendon, b. vu, 
Ml. ore. huge in ttrength than wile in works he was, they relate, muſt make a diſtinct remark of their congruity, No uſeful arts have yet found footeng here; | 
And reaſon with foelhardiſe over-ran ; I in ſome caſes verydiihcult, and in ſome unattainable. C Vea. But all untaught and favage does appear. Dr, , Ind. Ens. 
Stern melancholy did his courage paſs, | | 15. A meaſure containing twelve inches. When it ſignifics | 8. State; condition; ſettlement. | ; 
And was, for terror more, all arm'd in ſhining braſs. Sper/. | meaſure it has often, but vitiouſly, foot in the plural. SGaul was on the tame footing with Egypt, as to taxes. 
FOOLHA'RDY. adj. [ foot and hardy,] Daring without judg- | An orange, lemon, and apple, wrapt in a linen cloth, be- F „ ul 
ment; madly adventurous; fooliſhly bold. I ing buried for a fortnight's ſpace four foot deep within the Foo IK ER. #. /. [| foot and lick.] A flave; an hui 
One mother, when as her Jootbardy child l earth, came forth no ways mouldy or rotten, — Bacon. fawner; one who licks the foot, 
D.d come too near, and with his talons Plays ED 1 16. Step. | VV Do that good miſchief which may make this ind 
alt dead thraugh fear, her little baberevil'd. Fairy N. This man's fon would, every foot and anon, be taking | Thine own for ever; and 1, thy Caliban, 1 5 
Some would be tof6olbardy as to preſume to be more of the | ſome of his companions into the orchard. L Eſtrange. For ay thy foothicher.. - * Shakeſpeare's Tenjrf, 
_ cabinet=council of God 3 than the angels. Huwel. | To FOOT, v. u. | from the noun.] Ifo ra. . /. | foot and man. ] e 
If any yet be ſo foattardy, I. To dance; totread wantonly; to trip. I. A ſoldier that marches and tights on foot. 
I expoſe themſelves to vain jeopardy z j - Lonely the vale and full of horror Rood, . [Ihe numbers levied by her lieutenant did conſiſt of fine 
Ik they come wounded off and lame, 3 | Brown with the ſhade of a religious wood; | three millions; of horſemen one million. Kulergh's Hit, 
Do honour's got by ſuch a maim.  Hudibras, P. i. cant. 1 Tbe moon was up, and ſhot a gleamy lightz — | 2. A low menial ſervant in livery, 
 Fo0'LTRADP. u. /. { fool and trap. ] A ſnare to catch tools in: F ne faw a quire ot ladies in a round, I IIe was carried in a rich chariot, litterwiſe, with twohorſs 
© as au flytrap. E? N „ That teatly footing ſeem d to ſkim the ground. Den. at cither end, and two footmen on each fide, aas. 
8 Betts, at the firſt, were fooltraps, where the wiſe 2. To walk; not ride; not fly. . nd - Like fcotzzea running before coaches, 9 
ie de lay in ambulh for the lies Dryden. | By this the dreadful bealt drew nigh to land, _ Totell the inn what lord approaches. Prim, 
Foo'LIS4. adj. {from fool.) | 5 | | 


85 Half flying, and half foating in his hate. Fairy Queen. | N One who practiſes to walk or run. pe 
1. Void of underitaading ; weak of intellect. 3 Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot by night. | Foo'TMANSHI1P. 2. /. {from footman.] The art or faculty 
Thou fooliſh woman, ſeeſt thou not our mourning ? 2 Eſdr.F __ | | Shakeſpeare. | of a runner. | | 5 

He, of all the men that ever my oye eyes looked upon, | The man {et the boy upon the aſs, and footed it himſelf. The Irith archers eſpying this, ſuddenly broke up, and | 
_ was the belt delervinga fair lady. Shak. Merchant of Venice. Fo . L'Efirange. | committed the tafety of their lives to their nimble j 


2. Imprudent; mdilcreet. | | With them a man ſametimes cannot be a penitent, unleſs Ay; „ 5 | Heu 
5 15 Mie are come off VV he alſo turns vagabond, and foes it to Jeruſalem; or wanders | Vet, fays the fox, I have baffled more of them with up 
| | © Like Romans; neither fooliſh in our ſtands, auer this or that part of the world, to vilit the thrive of ſych | wiles and thitts than ever you did with youre. 
| Nor cowardly in retire. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. or ſuch a pretended faint. . South. | | e 
| 3. Ridiculous; contemptible. | Fg : ; Ll; 


conte Pet 888 If you are for a merry jaunt, I'll try, for once, who can FogTPACE. 1. . | 
It is a o og to make a long prologue, and to be pot it fartheſt. De VINCE "a 
. - ſhort in the ſtory nlelt 2 Mac. u.32.| To FOOT. v. a. 


who « CE. A ar and pace.) | 
Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. | 1. Vart of a pair of ſtairs, whereon, after four or five ſteps, 
| = 70 I you arrive to a broad Tut where you make two or three 
Pray do not mock me; . | x. To ſpurn; to kick. * e paces before you aſcend another ſtep, thereby to eaſe the l- 
Il ama very jooliſh fond old man: J You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, and foot | in aſcending the reſt of the ſtairs. Moxon's Mech, Exercyc: 
tear I am not in my perfect mind. Shakeſp. King Lear. | | | ; 


. 
* 


| | me as you ſpurn a {tranger cup over your threſhold, Shakeſp. | 2. A pace no faſter than a ſlow walk. -— | 
| What could the head perform alone, 2. To ſettle; to begin to fix. Foo TPA. 2. /. [foot and pad.] A highwayman that rns | 
If all their friendly aids were gone ? . What conted'racy have you with the traitors on foot, not on horſeback. 8 5 
A fooliſh figure he mult make; BE | == Late footed in the kingdom? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. Foo's PATH. u. 1 [ foot and path.] A narrow way wech f 
Do nothing elle but ſleep and ace. Prior. | 3. To tread. | ; | | will not admit hories or carriages. i 
4. [In Scriptme.] Wicked; finful. Saint Withold footed thrice the wold: _ Know'tt thou the way to Dover? | 1 
FOO'LISHLY. adv. (from fooliſh.) Weakly; without un-“ He met the night- mare, and her name told; Both ttile and gate, horieway and footpath. = 2 
derſtanding. In Scripture, wickedly. - 5 Bid her alight, and her troth plight, 3 5 Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 
Although we boaſt our Winter tun looks bright, Andaroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee right. Shakeſpeare. | Foo'TPoOsT. 2. . [ foot and poft.] A polt or-mclicager wit c 
And fool 5 glad to ſee it at ee F There ha ly by the ruddy damſel een, [ travels on foot. 8 e e | 
Yet to much ſooner comes the long and gloomy night. F200 ſhepherd boy, they teatly fo the green. Tickell.} For carrying ſuch letters, every thoroughfare weekly f | 
5 ; Feel The Swift. | FOO'TBALL. n. J. | foot and Hall.] A ball commonly made inteth a foorpoft, whole ditpatch is well near as [peedy 2 
Fools Ess. n./. {from foolih.} ! 4 of a blown bladder caſed with leather, driven by the foot. orſes. Carew's Survey 0f Cornzcah 
1. Folly; want of underſtanding, _ EFS | Am I ſo round with you as you with me, Foo rsTALL. . /. ¶ foot and tall. ] & woman's ſtirruf. 
2. Fookih practice; actual deviation from the right, That like a football you do {purn me thus? Shakeſpeare. | Foo'TSTEP. . /. | foot and ep. 14 
Fooliſhneſs being properly a man's deviation from right rea- Such a Winter- piece ſhould be beautified with all manner 


| 1, Trace; track; impreflion left by the foot. 
fon, in point of practice, mult needs conſilt in his pitching | of works and exerciſes of Winter; as fo2tballs, telling of 


: Clear-fighted reaton witdom's judgment leads, 
upon ſuch an end as is unſuitable to his condition, or pitchin wood, and fliding upon the ice. Peacham. And ſenſe, her vaſſal, in her footfeps treads. Vauben. 
upon means unſuitable to the compaſling of his end. South. As when a Ert ot luſty ſhepherds try A. man ſhall never want, crooked, paths to walk in, it e 

Charm'd by their eyes, their manners 1 acquire, | Their force at football, care of victory x - | thinks that he is in the right way, wacre'ever he has the 
And ſhapemy fooli/bne/5 to their deſire. Prior. Makes them ſalute fo rudely, breaſt to breaſt, _ _.. | fiehs of others to follow... - -. Len. 
Foo LSTONES. E. . A plant. . That their encounter ſeems too rough for jeit. Waller. | 2. Token; mark; notice given. | 
Tue characters are: it hath an anomalous flower, conſiſt- 72 


One rolls along a football to his toes, f Let us turn our thoughts to the frame of our len. it 


ing of fix diſſimilar leaves; the five uppermolt of which are One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. Dryden. there we may trace any viuble cep of Divine Mü 


ſo Nr as to imitate in ſome manner a helmet. Millar. 
N. 


.. mra He was ſenſible the common football was a very impertect | . and Beneficence. _ Bentley's Seri 
FOOT, 1 plural feet. [por, Saxon; woet, Dutch; fut, | imitation of that exerciſe. Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scribl.] 3. Example. | | WEI opt 
Scottiſh. : Foo'TBOY. 1. /. [ foot and by.] A low menial ; an attendant OO TS TOO. u. .. Loet and Hol- ] Stool on which ob ; 

2. The part upon which we ſtand, | 2 


| in 8 | uts places his feet. e e 9 
6s The queen that bore thee, | | as it diſcretion, lords, to let this man,, II Thus have we ſwept ſuſpicion from our feat; vl, 
fr ner upon her knees than on her feet, | This honeſt man, wait like alouly faihey And made our footflool of 3 Shakeſp. Her) 
Died ev'ry day ſhe liv'd. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. At chamber-door ? Shakeſpeare's\Henry VIII. They whoſe ſacred office tis to bring 
His affeckion to the church was ſo notorious, that he ne- Though I had no body to aſſiſt but a footboy, yet I made Kings to obey their God, and men their King, 
ver deſerted it "till both it and he were over-run and trod ſhift to try a pretty number of things. Boyle on Colours. By ele myſterious links to fix and tye 18105 
under t. „„ . Clarendon. Whenever he imagines advantage will redound to ane f Men to the foogflool of the Deity. Deubam 
2. That by which any thing is ſupported in the nature of a] his footboys by opp n of me, he never diſputes it. Swift. Let echoing anthems make his praiſes -know? WT 
foot. - | Fo0'TBRIDGE. #. . [ foot and bridge.) A bridge on which On earth, his foot/teol, as in heay*n his throne- 9 — 
3. The lower part; the baſe. paſlengers walk; a narrow bridge. . By the phraſe of worſhi ing his  ſootiout, no mores ty 
ond towers, whole wanton tops do buſs the clouds, Palemon's ſhepherd, fearing the footbridge was not ſtrong than worthipping God _— fooifidul,” > © Sula ; 
Mult kiſs their awn feet. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creffida. | enough, loaded it fo long, till he broke that which would FOP. . /. | A word probably made by chance, and man d if 
Fretting, by little and little, wathes away and eats out have borne a bigger burden. Siduey. without mee, A ſumpleton; 2 coxcemb z'% << 
F he makgdt g 2 feet of mountains. Hale bell. Foo'TCLOATH. 2. /. ¶ foot and cloath.} A 2 cloath, ſmall underſtanding and much oſtentation; à P 
. 3 er part. N 


V. 


. a | Three times to-day my faotcloath horſe did tumble, man fond of thow, dreſs, and flutter; an jmperanett. ; 
| What diſmal cries are thoſe ? And ſtarted when he ARS u the Tower, | A. whole tribe of fops, n A. King Lit © . 
Nothing; a trifling ſum of milery, As loth to bear me to the ſlaughterhouſe, Shak. Rich, III. Got 'tween aſleep and wake. Shateſpeare i 
New added to 70 05 of thy account : Foo TED. adj. {from feat.] Shaped in the foot. When ſuch a politive abanden'd ops © e 
Thy wife is ſeis d by force, aud borne away. Dryden. Snouted andtailed like ** — | 


; ; and foatedlikea goat. Grew. | Among his numerous ahſurditjes, * — 
5. The act of walking 3 Foo'TFIGHT. u. /. [ foot and 851.7 A tight made on foot, Stumbles upon ſome tolerable — 15 — 
| Antiochus departed, weening in his pride to make the land | in oppoſition to that on horſeback. 12 I fret to ſee them in ſuch company:: „ 0 bei 
2 Mac. v. 21. un our footfight in ſuch ſort, that we were well en-“ The leopard's beauty, wither the fer ' wit * 


navigable, and the ſea paſlable by foot. So | 
| tereil to blood of both ſides. Sicney, b. ii. than a. fop mia gay cone rt | L, 


6, Qx Foot. Walking; without carriage, 


| Ina dull ſtream, which moving . owg 
You hardly ſee the current flow; 


When a {mall breeze obſtructs the courſe, 


It whirls about for want of, force, ONE 
And in its Darrow citele gatherr ns 
2 Nothing buͤt chatt\ and ſtraws, and feathers: 
v. The current of a female mind 8 
6 Stops thus, and turns with ev'ry wind; 
h Thus whirling round, together draws NT: 
Fools, fps, and rakes, for chaff and ſtraws; _ Swyfe. 
| Fo'yn00DLE. #- . [ fop and doodle.] A tool; an intigniti- 
vretch. © 9 
. Where ſturdy butchers broke your noddle, ; 2 
v. And handled you like a fopdoodle. Hudibras, p. ii. 
FoPPERY. 1. /- from fp. 5 
2 Folly; impezinencs. | 
the - 4 go 2 or it lound of ſhallow foppery enter 8 
ch. My ſober houſe. Skakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. | 
] was three or four times in the thought they were not fai- | 
ries; and yet the guiltineſs of my mind, the tudden ſurpriſe 
of my powers, drove the grolſnels ot the foppery into a re- 
r2, ceived belief, in deſpight of the teeth of allrhime and reaſon, | 
NC that they were fairies. Shakejp. Merry Wives of Windſor. | 
r of This is the excellent Foppery ot the world, that when we 
the, are lick in fortune, often the turteits of our own behaviour, 
100 we make guilty of our diſaſters the ſun, the moon and itars, | 
wen as if we were villains on neceſſity. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
ck, 2. Atfectation of ſhow or importance ſhowy folly. 


Foolery; vain or idle practice; idle attectation.. 
They thought the people were better let alone1 


\ which your ſuperſtition kept them in. 
A 1 hob we fetch from Italy and France 
Our fopperies of tune, and mode of dance, 
Are. Iwiſh Icould ſay quaint fopperie: were wholly abitent from 
eraver ſubjects. Swift to the Lord Thigh Treaſurer. 
Fo rP1SH. adj. [from fop.] _ A EL Jet 
1. Fooliſh; idle; vain. bs Es 
Fools neer had leſs grace in a year; 
For wiſe men are grown foppiſb, 
And know not how their wits to wear, 
Their manners are ſo apilh. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


fv, 2. Vain in ſhow; fooliſhly oſtentatious; vain of drcis. 
With him the preſent ſtill ſome virtues have; 
is lon The vain are ſprightly, and the ſtupid grave; 
ul. The ſlothful negligent, the fpiſb neat; ; 
r like Tbe lewd are airy, and the fly difcreet. Garth's Diſpenſ. 
can, The Romans grew extremely expenſixe and epi inthis 
article; lo that the Emperor Aurelian forbid men that variety 
e ſtate of colours on their ſhoes, allowingit ſtill to women. Arbuth, 
AVIS, Fo'ypis LY. adv. from /opprh.] Vaimiv ; oltentatiouily. 
uy FOPPISHNESS. #./, {fromjoppiph.} Vanity; thowy or oiten- 
vnn. titious Vanity, Ks : 
SE FoepLiNG. . . (from op.] A petty fop; an under- rate 
Eng. coxcomb, . | EOS 7 
Thy works in Chloe's toilet gain a part, © “ 
ces, And, with his tailor, ſhare the fis heart. Ticke!l, 
albert. FOR. prep: ron, Saxon; voor, Dutch] 
nde 1. Recauſc of. VVV 
That which we for our unworthineſs are afraid to crave, 
ad our prayer is, that God for the worttunels of his Son would | 
. nutwi:hitanding vouchtate to grant. Hooker, b. v. § 47. 
rl. Edward and Richard. e 
1 Wich fiery eyes ſparkling for very wrath, n, 
7 Ac at our backs. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. iii. 
foot S, Speak, good Cominiusz _ UNE 
Hijtory. Leave nothing out for length. Shakejpeare. 
lor as much as the queſtion cannot be ſcanned, unlels the 
o horſes ume of Abraham's journey be conſidered of, I will tearch | 
Baron, into a tradition concerning his travels. -  Ratergh. 
TT An altrologer faith, it it were not or two things that are | 
Prur. conſtant, no individual would laſt one moment. Bacon. 
5 For as much as it is a fundamental law in the Turkiſh 
faculty empire, that tue may, without any other provocation, make 
war upon Chridleodem for the propagation of their laws; 
up, and lo the Chriſtians may at all times, as they think good, be 
_— upon the prevention. Bacon's War with Spain. 
n Tube Fovernour, fallying out, took great ſtore of victual | 
with uf a warlike proviion, winch the Turks bad for haſte lett 
4b. debind them. Liolles's Hifloryof the Turks. 
Nutze. Their oifer he willingly accepted, knowing that he was 
- b dat able to Keep that place three days, for lack of N 
Luolles. | 
1 0 Qui, quit, for ſhame; this will not move, 
hv” his cannot take her: N 
g If ot herſelt the will not love, e 
EE thing can make her. e Fuc bling. 
4 Care not for trowns or ſmiles. Denham's Sopby, Prol. | 
F bis lypccrite or carnal man hopes, and is the wickeder 
* ** r hoping. f Hammond s Prad. (atecb. 
| . * ud man, gor his own poverty, become more oppreſſing 
5 Ka tis dargains; but quietly recouunend his eltate to God, 
. Lot; = leave the ſuccels to him. | «++. > Tabor. 
15 8 Perſons who have loſt mot of their grinders, having been 
8 compelled to uſe three or tour only in chewing, wore them ſo 
Ally x- * that the inward nerve lay — and they would no 
— ar et for pain make uſe of them. Ray on the Creation. 
end but revenge in; tate; diſdain'd, betray*d, ä 
up. And ſuti”rigg death for this ungrateful maid, Diyden. 
. ole on the barren lands, the tuff ring chief 4 
VER «rd out for anguiſh, and indulg'd his grief. Dryden. 
MET For tus long ablence church and ſtate did groan, 
Danken N the pulpit, faction ſeiz'd the throne, Dryden. 
k in, it Ie „with a ſuperititious fear is aw'd | 
bee what befalls at home, or what abroad. Dryden. 
WARS | 158 my own judge, condemn'd myſelt before; | | 
1 5 7 RY, aggravate my crime no more. Dryd. Aureng x. 
gelen, if Whe atrons of renown, ; 
„ Wiha Sur bo rant Nero burnt th imperial town, 
I ern "ek g. for the downtal in a doleful cry. a 
5 a W eſe guiltleſs lords were doom'd to die. De. | 
ich be that „men, ducountenanced by their parents for any fault, 
10 7 inla refuge in the careſlesof oli — Lathe, 
eg 1-0 tion od mind in a ſound body is a ſhort but full deſcrip- 
ler) VI. Link. © aPPy Rate in this world: he that has theſe two has 


* more to with for, and he that wants either of them will 
ut lutle t 

The middle of 

Ang! Peg d Hovght to joyous proſpett raiſe, 


for thy mere iſt 

y let me ſing thy praiſe. . 

Rijeen® Any ich beſt or worſt, you could not think 
ore is Wea = k a © you mutt, fer want of dri. Prior. 
cullang feel. 1 oſt infamous ſcandal upon the nation, to reproach 
nd thereto W; .... ung foreigners with contempt. Sqvift. 
4 h which then n! ve them that liberty now for ſomething, | 
Send > we a if have fo many years exerciſed for nothing of rai 
bet. Your © bbling againſt us. Savift. 

At nons would be leſs valuable, for want of time. 
A L * With n XY Sa. 

| Than w. Hur Rtate's deteRtive for requital, 

an wa — out. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

is no det Font the ad 


Een a Enife; Love me and leave me not. Shakeſpeare. 


: n their h 
© 4eries, than to be ſuffered to break looſe from that ſubjeètion 


Stilling fleet. 


Our ſturdy Britons ſcorn to borrow ſenſe. Granville. 


| Harwich haven. 


FOR 


For all the world, 
for the matters; 
pre-eminence, as age hat 


produceth what kind of effects. 


wa Bacon, EI 
For me, it there be ſuch a thing asT. 


thip towards them, he utterly denies it. 
Our laws were for their matter foreign. 


being no other laws in China but the king's command. 


Such little watps, and yet fo full of ſpite; | 

For bulk mere inie&ts, yet in miſchief ſtrong. Tate's Juv. 

Hobbes has given us a correct explanation of the ſenſe in 

general; but for particulars and circumltances, he continu - 

ally lops them, | Pope's Preface to the Iliail. 
Lo, iome are vellom, and the reſt as good, 8 7 

For all his lordihip knows, but they are wood. Pope. 

3. In this ſenſe it has often as before it. 0 TION 

As tor Maramaldus the general, they had no juſt cauſe to 

millike him, being an old captain of great experience. 


4. In the charaQer of. 


Say, is it fitting in this very field, : 
This field, where from my youth I've been a carter, 
I, in this field, ſhould die for a deſerter? | Cay. 


5. With reſemblance ot. 


I hear for certain, and do ſpeak the truth, 
The gentle Vork is up. 
4 Nov, now for ſure, deliverance is at hand, | 
The kingdom ſhall to Iſrael be reſtor d. Par. Regained. 
The ſtartling ſteed was ſeiz'd with tudden fright, 
And, bounding, o'er the pommel cait the knight: _ 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head. 
Ille quiver'd with his feet, and lay for dead. 
6. Conudered as; in the place f. 
Our preſent lot appears 


For happy, though but ill; for ill, not worſt, „ 
It we procure not to ourſelves more woe. Milt. Par. Loft. 
| The council-table and ſtar-chamber held jor honourable 
that which pleaſed, and for juſt that which profited. Clarend, 


_ Real all the prefaces of Dryden, 

For thole our criticks much confide in 
Though mcerly writ at firſt for filling, 
To raiſe the volume's price a ſhilling. 


. Swvift. 
7. In advantage of; tor the take of. h 


An ant is a wile creature for iti 
in an orchard, Bacon, Eſay 24. 
He retuled not to die for thoſe that killed him, and thed his 


Shall I think the world was made for one, 
And men are born for kings, as beaſts for men, 
Not for protection, but to be devour'd? _ 

8. Conducive to; beneficial to. 
It is for the 


general good of 


Jor mens health to be temperate. 
It can never be or the intereſt of a believer to do me 4 
miſchief, becauſe he is ture, upon the balance of accounts, 
to ind himſelf a loſer by it. 
9. With intention of going to a certain place. 
We tailed from Peru, where we had continued for the ſpace 
of one whole year, for China and Japan, taking with us vic- 
tuals 5 months. Bacon s New Atlantis. 
As the was brought for England, ſhe was caſt away near 
Hayward. 
We ſailed directly for Genoa, and had a fair wind. Addy. 
10. In comparative reſpect. Ys 1 1 
For tutks with Indian elephants he ſtrove, 


11. In proportion to. 


tion; ſo he would be blinded, now and then, by human po- 

licy. | | Bacon's Henry VII. 
| Go underſtandings are not bright enough for the exer- 

ciſe of the higheſt acts of reaſon. C 

12. With appropriation to. 


number of ſhadows to fill up the muſter- book. 
13. After O an expreſſion of defire. * 
D O for a mule of fire, that would aſcend 
The brighteſt heaven of invention ! 

14. In account of; in ſolution of. 
Thus much for the beginning and progreſs of the deluge. 
| Ac s Theory of the Earth. 


15. Inducing to as a motive. 

which we call virtue, and againſt that which we call vice. 
CS 8 lot ſon. 

16. In expectation of. 258 

Nie mutt be back again by one and twenty, to marry and 


tion, nor the mother for a new ſet of babies to-play with. 


17. Noting power or ce 
For a holy perſon to be humble, for one whom all men 
eſteem a ſaint, to fear leſt himſelf become a devil, is as hard 
as ſor a prince to ſubmit himſelf to be guided by tutors. 
925 Taylor. 
18. Noting dependence. 


room, depend for their viſibility upon the dimnels of the light 
they are beheld by. | my 
19. In 28 of; for fear of. 
orn being had down, any way ye allow, 

Should wither as needeth for burning in mow. 

And, for the time ſhall not ſeem tedious, | 
I'Il tell thee what befel me on a day, 4 8 
In this ſelf place. ' Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. ui. 


Tuſſer. 


at the farther end, for letting your proſpect from the hedge 
through the arches upon the heath. Bacon, Eſſay 47. 
20. In remedy of. - ; 5 | | 
Sometimes hot, ſometimes cold things are good . for the 
toothach. NE I | Garretſon. 


21, In exchange for. 


har 54. 
Waller. 
He faith theſe honours conſiſted in preſerving their memo- 

- ries, and praiüng their virtues; but or any matter of wor- 
Stilling fleet. 
Hales. 

Now for the government, it is abſolute monarchy ; there 


We had, for all the world, when human creatures. Did. 


* Knolles's Hiſtery of the Turks. | 


If a man can be fully aſſured of any thing for a truth, 
Without having examined, what is there that he may not | 


embrace for truth? ?) JJ 
She thinks you favourd: 
But let her go, for an uvgrateful woman. 


A. Phillips. | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. | 


| Dryden. 


elf; but it is a ſhrewd thing 


blood for tome of thoſe that ſpilt it. Boyle. 
| Whether ſome hero's fate TE 
In words worth dying for, he celebrate. Cowley. 


Dryden. | 


human ſociety, and conſe- | __ 
quently of particular perſons, to be true and juſt ; and it is 
Tullatfon, Sermon i. 


Addiſon's Spectator, N? 186. | 


And Jove's own thunder rom his mouth he drove. Dryd. 
As he could ſee clear, for thoſe times, through ſuperſti- | 


Tiillotſon, Sermon iv. 
Shadow will ſerve for Summer: prick him; for we have a 
Shakeſp. | 


Shakeſp Henry v. 
There is a natural, immutable, and eternal reaſon for that | 


propagate: the father cannot ſtay any longer for the por- | 


| - » Locke. 


The colours of outward objects, brought into a darkened | 
Boyle on Colours. 


There muſt be no alleys with hedges at the hither end, for 
letting your proſpect upon this fair hedge from the green; 
nor role 


1 | 1 - He made coiifiderable progreſs in the ſtudy of the law, bo- 
As thou art at this hour, was Richard then. Shakeſpeare. | fore he quitted that proteſſion jor this of poetry: Dryden. 
It was young countel for the perſons, and violent countel | 22. In the place of; mitead of. „ N f 

Bacon, Eſay 21. 
Authority followeth old men, and favour and popularity 
youth; butor the moral pn. perhaps, youth will have the 
tor the politick. Bacon Efſays. 

Comets are rather gazed upon than wiſely obſerved in their 
effects; that is, what æind ot comet for magnitude or colour, 


To make him copious is to alter his character; and to 
tranflate him line fby line, is impoſſible. - » Dryden. 
We take a falling meteor;for a Har. Cosi. 

23. In ſupply of; to lerve in tre place of. by 
Engliſh poet for their model, adore him, and imitate him, as 
they think, without knowing wherein he is detective. Dryd. 

24. 'T hrough a certain duration. 18 þ 

Some pleaſe for once, ſome will for ever pleaſe. Roſcorr. 
_ Thoſe wno fleep without dreaming, can never be con- 
vinced that their thoughts are for tour hours buty, without 
their knowing it. | 3 
The adminiitration of this bank is for life, and partly in 
the hands of the chief citizens. Addijon's Remarks on Italy; 


| emple. Since, hu"d for life; thy ſervile mule mult ling 
For me, no other happineſs I own, _ ducceſſive conqueſts, and a glorious king; l 
Than to have born no iſſue to the throne, Dryden. And bring him laurels, whatſoe'er they coſt; Prior. 
For me, my ſtormy voyage at an end, The youth tranſported, aſks without delay | | 
I tothe port of death fecurely tend. Dryden's /En. To guide the ſun's bright chariot for a day. Garth. 
After death, we ſprites have juſt ſuch natures | h 


2 5. In ſearch of; in queſt ot. 


Some of the philotophers have run ſo far back for argu- 
ments of comfort againſt pain, as to doubt whether there 
were any tuch thing; and yet, for all that, when any great 


26. According to. 


Chymilts have not been able, for aught is vulgarly known, 


27. Noting a ſtate of fitneſs or readineſs. 


Nay, it you be an undertaker, I am for you. | Shakeſp. 
It he be brave, he's ready for the itroke; Dryden. 


28, In hope of; tor the ſake of; nuting the final cauſe. * 
8 8 | How quickly nature 

Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her object! 

For this the fooliſh, over-caretul fathers, | 

_'T heir bones with induſtry: for this, engroſs'd 

The canker'd heaps of ſtrong atchieved gold: 

Tor this they have been thoughtful to inveſt 

heir ſons with arts and martial exercifes; 

Ihe kingdom of God was firſt rent by ill counſel; upon 


For he writes not for money, nor for praiſe; : 
Nor to be call'd a — nor 23 e Denham. 
Saviour, who ſo highly deterves of us. Sie. 
He is not diſpoſed to be a fool, and to be miſerable for com - 
pany. | e Tillotſon, 
Even death's become to me no dreadful name; ä 
In fighting fields, where our acquaintance grew, 
] ſaw him, and contemn'd him firtt for you. Dryd. Aur. 
For this, tis needtul to prevent her art, 


* 


Some pray for riches; riches they obtain; | 
But watch'd by robbers, for their wealth are flain. Dryd. 
Let them, who truly would appear my friends, 

Employ their {words like mine fer noble ends. Dryden. 


. __ go for ornament, it they will not terve for uſe. Felton. 
| 29. Ot tendency to; towards. . 


Tie kettle to the top was holt; 

gut with the upſide down, to ſhow 

Its inclination for below. F 
30. In favour of; on the part of; on the ſule of. 


It becomes me not to draw my pen in the defence of a bad 
cauſe, when I have to often drawn it for a good one. Dryd. 


lc or the world was made, not us alone. 
They muit be void of all zeal for God's. honour, who do 
not with lighs and tears intercede with him. 
Ariſtotle is 1 poetical juſtice. RE 
Ihey are all for rank and foul feeding. 
31. Noting accommodation or adaptation. 
| Fortune, if there be ſuch a thing as-ſhe, 
pPpies that I bear fo well her tyranny, _ 
That ſhe thinks nothing elle ſo fit For me. 


Dennis. 


for thoſe who pretend to the higheſt improvement. Lock. 
It is for wicked men to dread God; but a virtuous man 
may have unditturbed thoughts, even of the juſtice of God. 

| 5 - Tillotſon, Sermon iv. 
His country has good havens, both for the Adriatick and 
Mediterranean. Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 

j Perſia is commodiouſly ſituated for trade both by fea and 
land. 
32. With intention off. | | 
And by that juſtice haſt remov'd the cauſe 


are capable of. 44s Tillotſon, Sermon i. 
For this, from Trivia's temple and her wood, 
Are courſers driv'n, who ſhed their maſters blood. Dryd. 
Such examples ſhould be ſet before them, as patterns for 
their daily imitation. Locke. 


The next queſtion uſually is, what is it for? Locke. 


means of Hector 
33. Becoming; belonging to. * 
It were not for your quiet, nor your foods TY 
Nor 925 my manhood, honeſty, and wiſdom, 11 ye 
I0o let you know my thoughts. Shakeſpeare's Othells. 
| Th' offers he doth make, | ; 


Broome s View of Epick Poem. 


Were not for him to give, nor them to take, Daniel. 
1 2 for Dutchmen and Englith boys. Cooley. 
| s it for you to ravage ſeas aud land, 


Ungute by m e command! Dryd. Ving. 
His fire already ſigns himfor the ſkies, 
And marks the ſeat amidſt the deitiess Dryden . Ain. 
- It is a reaſonable account for any man to give, why he docs 
not live as the greateſt part of the world do, that he has no 
mind to die as they do, and periſh with them. Tillotſon. 
34. Notwithſtanding. my 
This, for any thing we know to the contrary, might be 
the ſelf-· lame form which Philojudzus expreſſeth. Hooker. 
God's deſertion ſhall, for ought: he knows the next mi- 
nute, ſupervene. WIT WY Decay of Piety. 
Probability ſuppoſes that a thing may, or may not be { 
for any thing that yet is certainly determined on either fide. 
1 nn South's Sermons, 
For any thing that y appears to the contrary, it ma 
be a fs Fore, to felt a Swift's Drapier'? Tes 
If ſuch vaſt maſſes of matter had been lituated nearer to 
the ſun, or to each other, as they yaiglit as eaſily have been, 
for any mechanical or fortuitoys agent, they muſt neceſſarily 
have cauſed a conſiderable diſorder in the whole ſyltem. 


Bentley. 
35- #v& 


Mott ot our in n men take up ſome cried-up | 


Locke; © 


evil has been upon them, they would cry out as loud as other 
foe Tullotfon, Sermon v. 


by tire alone to ſeparate true ſulphur from antunony. Boyle, 


Have broke their tleeps with ap tes ppg brains with care, 


| Shaleſp. 8 
| which counlſel there are fer, for our inſtruction, two marks. 
| Bacon. 


There we ſhall fee, a ſight worthy dying for, that bleſſed 


ermon i. 
And fire with love the proud Pheenician's heart, Dryden, Fg 


Scholars are trugal of their words, and not willing to let 


It were more jor his honour to raife his ſiege, than to ſpend 
ſo many good men in the winning of it by torce; Anolles, _ 

Swift. . 

Ye ſuppole the laws for which ye ſtrive are found in Serip- | 

ture; but thoſe not againſt which we itrive. Hooker, Pref. 

| e. was for Venus; but he feai'd his wife. Dryden. 
Convley. 

+ Smalridge. 

- Fenton, 


| 8 : 


A. few rules of logick are thought ſufficient, in this caſe, 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Of thoſe rude tempeſts, which, for rapine ſent © 
| oft, alas, involv'd the innocent. Paller. 
ere huntimen with delight may read E 
Ho to chuſe dogs for ſcent or ſpeed. „ r. 
God hath made Ds things for as long a duration as they 


Achilles is for revenging himſelf upon Agamemnon, by 
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It men loved to be deceivedand ole about their ſpiritual! 


neighbour's word for that, which can be known only ifom 
the:r own heart, South's Sermons. 
Wnenu I conſider life, 'tis all a cheat; 
For juol'd with hope, men tavour the deceit, 
I'n tir d with waning tor this chemick gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old, Dryden. 
I would adviſe this blinded fer of men not to give credit 
to ihole, by whom they have been to often fooled and un- 
poſed upon. ; Adidijon's Freebolder, Ne 7. 
2. To intatu ate 
| It were an handſome plot, 
Baut full of dithcultics, and uncertain 3 | 
And he's to fool 4 with dowaright dean, ms 
He'll neter believe it. Denbam's Sophy, 
A long and eternal adieu to all unlawful pleatures : I will 
no longer be fooled or impoſed upon by them. —Calamy. 
A boor of Holland, whole.cares of growing ſtill richer 
and richer, perhaps fool hin ſo far as to make him enjoy 
leis in his riches than others in poverty. Temple. 
3. To cheat: as, to fool one of his AT 2 
FOO'LBORN. adj. { fool and born.} Fooliſh from the birth. 
Reply not to me with a foolborn jet. Shak, Henry IV. 
FoO'LERY. 1 0 [from fool. ] | 
1. Habitual folly. | © mes 
Foulery, Sir, does walk about the orb like the ſun; it ſhines 
every where : I would be forry, Sir, but the tool ſhould be as 
oft with your,maſter as with my miſtres. Shakejpeare. 
2. Anact of folly; trifling practice. ; : ; 
Il is merefoo/ery to multiply diſtinct particulars in treating 
ot things, where the difference lies only in words. Watts. 
3. Object of folly... - | 8 
That Pythagoras, Plato, or Orpheus, believed in any ot 
thele /ooleries, it cannot be ſuſpected. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
We are tranſported with fooleries, which, if we underitood, 
we ſhould deſpite. I EHrangè's Fables. | 
Foorna rv. adj. [ fool and happy.} Lucky without con- 
trivance or. judgment. . 
As when a.ſhip, that flies fair under ſail, 
An hidden rock eſcaped unawares, | 
That lay in wait her wreck for to bewail; 
The mariner, yet half amazed, ſtares EE Wh 
At perils paſt, and yet in doubt ne dares 5 
I 0 joy at his foolbappy overſight. Fairy Queen, b. i. c. 6. 


FoOLHA'RDINESS, 2. J. [from footbardy.] Mad raſhinels; | 


courage without ſenſe. : . 
A falſe glozing paraſite would call his foo/bardineſs valour, | 
and then he may go on boldly, becauſe blindly. South's Serm. 


There is a difference betwixt daring and fſoolbardineſs : 


' Lucan and Statius often ventured them too tar, our Virgil 5 


never. | | Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
 FoOLHA'RDISE. 2, f. [ Ho and haxdiefe, French. ] Foolhardi- 
nets ; adventurouinets without judgment. Oblolcte, 
___ More huge in ttrength than wile in works he was, 
And reaton with foelbardiſe over-ran 3 _ | 
Stern melancholy did his courage paſs, 5 
And was, for terror more, all arm'd in ſhining braſs. Se. 
FOOLHA'RDY. adj. [ fool and hardy.) Daring without judg- | 
_ ment; madly adventurous; foolithly bold. „ 
One mother, when as her ſoo/bardy child } 
Did come too near, and with his talons play, 
lIlalt dead thraugh fear, her little babe revil'd. © Fairy Q. 


Some would be ſo foolbardy as to preſume to be more of the 


cabinct- council of God Almighty than the angels. Howel, 
It any yet be ſo fookbardy, C 
Iexpoſe themſelves to vain jeopardy; 
If they come wounded off and lame, | 


No h6nour's got by ſuch a maim. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 1. 


25 a flytrap. Ty 5 
Betts, at the firſt, were fooltraps, where the wiſe 
Like ſpiders lay in ambuſh tor the flies. 
Foo'LisH. adj. [from foo!.] | do ps 
1. Void of underitaading ; weak of intelle&. 


* 


I hou foolifb woman, ſceſt thou not our mourning ? 2 Eſclr. 3 
He, of all the men that ever my foclzfh eyes looked upon, | 


was the belt delervinga fair lady. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
21. Imprudent; mdilcreet. wg OY 
We are come off 

Like Romans; neither foolifþ in our ſtands, 
. - Nor cowardly in retire. | 
3. Ridiculous; contemptible. | | | FE 
It is a foolifh 1 to make a long prologue, and to be 
ſhort in the ſtory itlelf. „„ Mac. i. 32. 

| Pray do not mock me; e 

Jam a very oli tond old man: 


l tear I am not in my perfect mind. Shakeſp. King Lear. | 


What could the head perform alone, 
If all their friendly aids were gone? 
A fooliſh figure he mult make; 
Do nothing elſe but ſleep and ake. 


| 7 1 ö Prior. 
4. [In Scriptme.} Wicked; ſintul. | PE 


F00'LISHLY. adv. (from fooliſh.) Weakly; without un- | 


Aerſtandling. In Scripture, wickedly. 
Although we boa{t our Winter tun looks bright, 
And fo0!:jbly are glad to lee it at its height; | 
Yet to much ſooner comes the long e mn 5 


| 5 Sabi. 
FoolisuNESsS. 3. /. {from fooliſb.] 1 | : 
1. 3 want of underſtanding. 

2. Fookih pradtier; actual deviation from the right. 


Fooliſhneſs being properly a man's deviation from right rea- 


ſon, in point of practice, muſt needs conſilt in his pitching 

upon ſuch an end as is untuitable to his condition, or pitchin 

upon means unſuitable to the compaſling of his end. South. 
Charm'di by their eyes, their manners 1 acquire, 

| And ſhape my fü to their deſire. 

FOO LSTONES. #. . A plant. 2 

The characters are: it hath an anomalous flower, conſiſt- 


Prior. 


ing of ix diſſimilar leaves; the tive uppermoſt of which are | 
Millar. 


o diſpoſed as to imitate in {ome manner a helmet. 
FOOT. . /. plural feet. (por, Saxon; woet, Dutch; Fut, 
Scottiſh. I 5 
2. The part upon which we ſtand, 
| The queen that bore thee, 
Oft'ner upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died ev'ry day the liv'd, 


under foot, 


foot. 
3. The lower part; the baſe. RY 
ond towers, Whole wanton tops do buſs the clouds, 
Mult kiſs their own feet. 


both the tops and ſides and feet of mountains. 
4. The end; the lower part. 
2 Wat diſmal cries are thoſe ? 
Nothing; a trifling ſum of milery, 
New added to the foot of thy account : 


* 


Hakexwell 


Thy wife is ſeiz'd by force, aud bo 5 ; 
8. The aft of walking. F ; eee 


Antiochus departed, weening in his pride to make the land 


navigable, and the ſea paſlable by foot. 2 Mac. v. 21 


8. Infantry; footmen in arms. 


9. State; character; condlition. 


10. Scheme; plan; ſettlement. 


be depoſed? 
11. A ſtate of incipient exiſtence. 


12. It ſeems to have been once proverbially uied for the level, 


goods, far under foot. 


14. Motion; action. 


they relate, mult make a diſtinct remark of their congruity, 


| 1. Todance; to tread wantonly; to trip. 


Dryden. } 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 1 


| 2. To ſettle; to begin to fix. 


ed 6 Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
His affeckion to the church was ſo notorious, that he ne- 
ver deſerted it till both it and he were over-run and trod 
l : | Clarendon. 
2. That by which any thing is ſupported in the nature of a 


Aut. 5 Sbaleſp. Troilus and Creſfida. 
Fretting, by little and little, ws es away and eats out 


5 0 O 


Iſrael journeyed about fix hundred thouſand on foot. Exod. } Foo'THOLD. . /. [jet and hold.] 8 
] 


eſt ie, they cannot take a ſurer courfe than by taking their | 7. A potture of action. 


Ihe centurions and their charges diſtinctly billeted, al- 
ready in the entertainment, and to be on fog? at an hour's | 
warning. Shakejpeare's Corwlanus. 
. In this lente it has no plural. 
Luſias gathered threetcore thouſand choice men of foot, 
and five thouland horlemen. 3 1 Mac. iv. 28. 
Himle]t with all his foot entered the town, his horte being 
quartered about it. Clarenden, b. viii. 
Thrice horſe and bet about the fires are led, 
And thrice with loud laments they wail the dead. Diden. 


Sc on what foot we ſtand ; a ſcanty ſhore, | 
The fea behind, our enemies before. Dryden Hu. 
In ſpecifying the word Ireland, it would ſeem to inſinuate 
that we are not upon the ſame foot with our fellow ſubjects 
in England, Swift's Draprer's Letters. | 
What colour of excuſe can be for the contempt with which 
we treat this part of our ſpecies, that we ſhould not put them 
upon the common foot of humanity, that we ſhould only ſet 
an inſignificant tine upon the man Who murders them? 


Adiſon. 


There is no wellwiſher to his country without a little hope, 

that in time the kingdom may be on a better foot. Swift. 

I atk, whether upon the foot of our conttitutiog, as it ſtood 

in the reign of the late King James, a king of England may 
| HS. | Swift. 


If ſuch a tradition were at any time ſet on foot, it is not | 
eaſy to imagine how it ſhould at firſt gain entertainment; 
but much more difficult how it ſhould come to be univer- 


fally propagated, Tillotſon's Sermons. 
the {quare, par. 


neceſlities would draw upon them a moſt tudden undoing, in 
that they would be forced to {ell their means, be it lands or | 

Es  Bacon's Eſſays. 
13. Acertain number of ſyllables conſtituting a diſtinct partot | 
g verſe: Sip Dares 


eformed, unnatu- 
ral, or lame. | Aſebam's Schoolmaſter. 
Didſt thou hear theſe verſes ? 


—O yes, I heard them all, and more too; for ſome o' them 


While other jeſts are ſomething rank on foot, 
Her father hath commanded her to flip 5 
Away with Slender to marry. Shakeſpeare. 
I! the government of the world the number and variety ot 
the ends on foot, with the ſecret nature of moſt things to which 


in tome caſes very difficult, and in fome unattainable. Grerv. 
15. A meaſure containing twelve inches. When it ſignihes 
meaſure it has often, but vitiouſly, foot in the plural. 

An orange, lemon, and apple, wrapt in a linen cloth, be- 
ing buried for a fortnight's Ipace four foot deep within the 
earth, came forth no ways mouldy or rotten, — & Bacon. 


16. Step. 


ſome of his companions into the orchard, 
To FoorT. wv. . [from the noun. ]}J _ 


Lonely the vale and full of horror Rood, 

Brown with the ſhade of a religious wood; 
The moon was up, and ſhot a gleamy light; 
He faw a quire of ladies in a round, 


2, To walk; not ride; not fly. : 

By this the dreadful beaſt drew nigh to land, | | 

- Halt flying, and half fogtirg in his hatte, Fairy Queen. 
Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot by night. 


hy . | . CL Eflrange. 
With them a man ſometimes cannot be a penitent, unleſs 
he alſo turns vagabond, and bots it to eruſalem; or wanders 
over this or that part of the world, to viſit the ſhrine of ſuch 
or ſuch a pretended ſaint. South, 
If you are for a merry jaunt, I'll try, for once, who can 
Foot it tartheſt. Diyden's Spaniſh Friar. 
0.FOOT. v. a. | = . po 
1. To ſpurn; to kick. 


me as you ſpurn a ſtranger cur over your threſhold, Shakeſp. 


What conted'racy have you with the traitors 

| Late footed in the kingdom? 
3. To tread, 

c Saint Withold footed thrice the wold : 

He met the night-mare, and her name told; 
Bid heralight, and her troth plight, : 


5 There haply by the ruddy damſel teen, 
Or hepbord boy, they teatly dot the green. 


of a blown bladder caſed with leather, driven by the foot. 
Am I ſo round with you as you with me, 


wood, and fliding upon the ice. 
As when a fort of luſty ſhepherds try | 
Their force at football, care of victory . ; 
| Makes them ſalute fo rudely, breaſt to breaſt, 


One rolls along a football to his toes, 


in 1 
as it diſcretion, lords, to let this man, 
This honeſt man, wait like en 
At chamber- door? Sh 


ſhitt to try a pretty num 
Whenever he imagines advantage will re 
his footboys by opp 


Foo 'TCLOATH. n. . 1 
| Three times to-day my faoteloath horſe did ſtumble, 
And ſtarted when he look d upon the Towe 


FoO'TED. adj. [from foot.] Shaped in the foot. 
- |  _Snoutedandtailed like _ 4 


6, On Foot, Walking; without carriage. 


Were it not for this eaſy borrowing upon intereſt, men's | 


| Feet, inourEngliſhverſifying,withoutquantityandjoints, | 
be lure ſigns that the verſe is either born e 

8 6. Steps; road; track. 

had in them more feet than the verſes would bear. Shakeſp. | 


7. Entrance; beginning; eſtablifhment. 


This man's ſon would, every foot and anon, be taking 
Eſtrange. 


I hat teatly footing ſeem' d to ſkim the ground. Dryden. bi 


8 Shakeſpeare. 
The man ſet the boy upon the aſs, and footed it himtelt. 


You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, and foo? 


Shakejpeare's King Lear. 


And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee right. Shakeſpeare. 


Tickell. | 
Foo'TBALL. n. /. | foot and ball.) A ball commonly made | 


That like a football you do ſpurn me thus? Shakeſpeare. 
Such a Winter-piece thould be beautified with all manner 
of works and exerciſes of Winter; as fo2tballs, telling of 
Peacham. 


That their encounter ſeems too rough for jeit. Waller. 


Foo'TBOY. 2. /. [ foot and b.] A low menial; an attendant 


| eſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Though I had no body to aſſiſt but a feotboy, yet I made 
of things. Hove on Colours. 

ound to one of | 
ion of me, he never diſputes it. Scout. 
Fo0'TBRIDGE. . /. [ foot and bridge.) A bridge on which 


dot and cloath.} A ſumpter cloath. 


T, 
As loth to bear me to the ſlaughterhouſe. Shak. Rich. III. 


ar, and footed like a goat. Grew. | 


Foo'TFIGHT. 2. /. [ foot and fight.) A tight made on foot, 
in 8 to that on horſeback. | 
o be 


ace t 

ſpace on which one may tread tare 7. . N bold thefor; 
So they all fell to work at the roots of the tree, ang. 
fo little foothol., that the furt blatt of wind tag oi 
the ground. 18 28 Te 
He's never well till he's at the top: he has noth“ . 
him to alpire to; nor any fe0tho/d left him to come din . 

; L. EA. dy. 
Foo'TING: 2. ſ. {from bot.] 5 age, Fable, 
1. 9 " the foot. 8 ! 

l read you matter deep and dangerous 

As full of — and 1 ig * 
8 a 2 a 3 roa: ing loud, | 
On the untteadtatt footizg of a ſpear. Shateſh, yr... 

As Noah's pigeon, which Ae no — lag h. 
Di ſhew ſhe footing found, for all the food. py, 
In alcents, every ſtep gained is a f, and hels, 1, ." 

next, _ > Holder 2 . 
2, Foundation; baus; ſupport; root. Feed, 

Cloven lakes; and, wond'rous to behold, 
Their ſharpen'd ends in earth their footing place 
And the dry poles produce a living race, Dryday „ 
All thoſe ſublime thoughts take their rile and Footin hen 
the mind ſtirs not one jot beyond thole ideas which fl * 
reflection have offered. _ yy 

Tue reaſoning taculties of the ſoul would not Wes 
to move, for want of a foundation and footing in moſt * 
who cannot trace truth to its fountain and original mary 
3. Place. | | act 
Whether they unQuous exhalations are, = 
Fir'd by the ſun, or ſeeming to alone; 

Or each tame more remote and thppery itar 
Which loſes footing when to mortals hhewa. a Drr4 
4. Tread; walk. 8 85 
I would outnight you did no body come: 
But hark, I hear the footrng of a man. Shakeſpear 

Break off, break off; 1 tecl the different ſound oy 

Ot ſome chaſte fo0i4ng near about tins ground: 

Run to your ſhrouds, within thett brakes aud trees: 
Our number way atirighr, Mita 
5 Dauce. a 
Make holyday : your ryeftraw hats put on, 
And theſe treſh nymphs encounter every one 
In country footing. _ Shakeſpeare's . . 


He grew rong among the Iriſh ; and in his footing his fin 
continuing, hath increated his ſaid naine. Spenſeron jrelas, 
Like running weeds, that have no certain root: ci * 
footings up and down, impoſſible to be traced. * 


Ban, 


Ever ſince our nation had any in this land, the fine 
of England did detire to perfect the conqueit, Dowis 
Ine deteat of colonel Bellaſis gave them their firk for 
in Yorkſhire, 8 Llarendin, b, vu. 

No uſeful arts have yet found footing here; 
But all untaught and ſavage does appear. D/A. Ind, Emp 
8. State ; condition; ſettlement. 1 
Gaul was on the tame footing with Egypt, as to taxes, 
| Arbutbirt. 


tawner; one who licks the foot. 
Do that good miſchief which may make this iſland 
1 wy e and I, thy Caliban, 
For ay thy footlicker. + Shakeſpeare's Tonsil. 
Fo00'TMAN. . . ¶ foot and man.! ae | 88 


Ji. A ſoldier that marches and tights on foot. 


Ihe numbers levied by her lieutenant did conſiſt of Halen 
three millions, of horſemen one million. Kalergh's Hit, 
2. A low menial ſervant in livery. 


He was carried in arich chariot, litterwiſe, with two horſet 


at cither end, and two footmer on each tide. Jacks. 
Likcſhotiuen running before coaches, N 
Io tell the inn what lord approaches. Prir. 


3. One who practiſes to walk or run. 
Foo'TMANSUIP. 2. J. [from man.] The art or faculty 
of a runner, 2 | | 
The Iriſh archers eſpying this, ſuddenly broke up, an 
committed the tatety of their lives to their nimble j,“ 
Jh N | | | Hajward, 
Vet, fays the fox, I have baffled more of them with wp 
wiles and thitts than ever you did with your fo!man{bip. 


Fog'TPACE. u. /. Hot and pace.) 


1. Part of a pair of ſtairs, whereon, after four or five ſteps, 
you arrive to a broad place, where you make two or three 
paces before you os another ſtep, thereby to eaſe the les 
in alcending the reſt of the ſtairs. Moxon's Mech. Exerc. 
2. A pace no faſter than a flow walk. e 
Foo TAD. u. /. [ foot and pad.] A highwayman that 1008 
on toot, not on horieback. | Ng 
Foo'rPATH. #./. { foot and path.] A narrow way wid 
will not admit horſes or carriages. N 
EKnow'ſt thou the way to Dover? c 
E hBoth tile and gate, horleway and footpath. 
„„ Shakeſpeare's King Lau. 
Foo'TPOsT. 2. ſ. { foot and poſt.] A polt or-melicnget d 
travels on fon... 3 
For carrying ſuch letters, every thoroughfare weekly-p- 


rſes. | | Carew's Survey of Corn 
Foo'TSTALL. u. /. ¶ foot and fail.) & woman's ſtirtuf- 
Foo'TSTEP. u. /. [ foot and ftep.} = 
1. Trace; track; impreſlion left by the foot. h 

Clear-ſighted reaton wiſdom's judgment leads, 
And ſenſe, her vaſſal, in her footfeps treads. Ve 
A man ſhall never want, crooked. paths to walk in, 
thinks that he is inthe right way, nere ever he has the le. 
| fps of others to follow, A 
2. Token; mark; notice given. 


One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. Dryden. | there we may trace any vitble 7ooifteps of Divine Wilde 
| He was ſenſible the common football was a very impertett | . and Beneficence. 88 Beni 00008 
imitation of that exerciſe. Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scribl.] 3. Example. 


uts places his feet. 


And made ourfootflool of ſecurity. Sha UL a. 18 
They whole ſacred office tis to bring 
Ig to obey their God, and men their King 

By cheſe myſterious links to fix and tye 
en to the footftool of the Deity. 
Let echoing anthems make his praiſes Known, Y 
On earth, his foot/tool,as in heav'n his throne: Roje 


L : — PE. mea 
paſſengers walk; a narrow bridge. 8 By the phraſe of worſhipping his 100% , 00 More . 

Palemon's ſhepherd, fearin De 5 was not ſtrong than 10 God 2 el if eee 

enough, loaded it ſo long, till he broke that which would FOP. 2. /. [A word probably made by chance, and nas d © 
have borne a bigger burden. Siduey. without etymo] j A ſimpleton; a coxcemÞ d endet; 6 


ſmall underſtanding and much oſtentation; a f. 


A whole tribe of fops, 
Got "tween afleep and wake. 
When iuch a patitive abanden'd i, 
Among his numerous abſurdities, 
Stumbles upon ſome tolerable line, 
I fret to ſee them in ſuch company. 


an our footfight in ſuch ſort, that we were well en- 
teted to hood of belt des | : 5 ] 


Sidney, b. ii. 


than a_fop lu A gay coat. 


Foo'TLICKER. 2. / [ foot and lich.] A flave; an hende 


Lunge. 


3 a footpoft, whole ditpatch is well near as lperch ar 
0 5 


it he 


' ; p EPR '$ » 
Let us turn our thoughts to the frame of ov! Rem. b 


00'TSTOOL. u. /. | foot and fool.) Stool on which he | 


Thus have we ſwept ſuſ icion from 2 | vi. 


Perlen . 


fr. 
* 


man tond of thow, dreſs, and flutter; an imperune n. 8 
Shakeprar's las e, 


EINE N — 
The leopard's beauty, betten = hun, 


— Wr ( 


— 
. 
— 

— 


"art, 


is lon 
lan, 
* like 
2 
e ſtate 
as, 
oog 
. vm. 


E51 


kes. 
“bart. 


windie 


nd 

empeld, 
frotns 
Hitury, 
o horſes 


Bacin, 
* faculty 
up; and 
featmaa- 
a5 aburd. 


with wf 
ib. 


fange. 


wve ſreps, 
3 or three 
e the legs 
Exerci ci. 
that obs 


ay winch 


In a dull ſtream, which moving ſlow | ; | 
You hardly fee the current flow; -. T 
When a ſmall breeze obſtructs the courle, 
It whirls about for want of, force, 1 
And in its narrow circle gaters 
Nothing buͤt chatf, and ſtraws, and feathers 3.. 
The current of a temale mind © 3s 
Stops thus, and turns with ev'ry wind; 
Thus whirling round, together draus TE 
Fools, fob, and rakes, for chaff and ſtraws. Swift. 
Fo/pp00DLE. A. . [op and doodle, ] A tool; an inſigni- 
ant vretch. A . 
8 Where ſturdy butchers broke your noddle, = 
And handled you like a fopdoodle, Hudibras, P. ii. 
For PER Y. 1. J. {from fp | . 
„ Iimpetztine . | . 
8 wa ot hs lound of ſhallow foppery enter 
My ſober houſe. _ Stakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
I was three or four times in the putts, op they were not fai- 
ries; and yet the guiltinels of my mind, the judden ſurpriſe 
of my wers, drove the grolinels ot the Joppery into a re- 
ceived belief, in deſpight of the teeth of all rhume and reaſon, 
that they were fairies. Shakejp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
This is the excellent foppery ot the world, that when we 
are lick in fortune, often the turteits of our own behaviour, 
we make guilty of our dilaſters the ſun, the moon and itars, 
as if we were villains on neceſſity. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
1. Attectation of ſhow or importance; jhowy tolly. 
| Foolery ; Vain or idle practice; idle aftectation. 8 
They thought the people were better let alone in their fop- 
eres, than to be ſuſtered to break loole from that {ubjection | 
which your ſuperſtition Kept them in. : Stilling fleet. 
But though we fetch trom Italy and France 
Our fopperies of tune, and mode of dance, DIA 
* Our tturdy Britons ſcorn to borrow lenle. . - Granwville. 
Lwiſh I could ſay quaint fopperzes were wholly abtent from 
eraver ſubjects.  Savaft to the Lord High Treaſurer. | 
Fo epp1SH. adj. [from fop.] 8 
1. Foolith; idle; vain. 1 8 | 
Fools ne'er had leſs grace in a year; 
For wiſe men are grown foppiſb, 
And know not how their wits to wear, 
Their manners are ſo apiſh. | 
1. Vain in ſhow; fooliſhly oſtentatious; vain of dreis. 
With him the preſent ſtill ſome virtues have; 
The vain are ſprightly, and the ſtupid grave; 
The ſlothful negligent, the foppr/h neat; 


The lewd are airy, and the fly diſcreet, Garth's Diſpenſ. | ' 


The Romans grew extremely expenſive and /opprſh inthis | | ; 


article; lo that the Emperor Aurelian forbid men that variety 
of colours on their ſhoes, allowing itſtill to women. Arbath, 
Po'ppiSULY. adv. [from /foppih.] Vainly; oltentatiouily. 
FoePlSHNESS. . . {frompoppyh. ] Vanity; thowy or oiten- 
tatious Vanity, cp 3 
FoeptiNG. 2. /. {from ag.] A petty fop; an under-rate | 
coxcomb, | | 
Thy works in Chloe's toilet gain a part, 3 
And, with dis tailor, ſhare the f9ppizag's heart. Tckell, 
FOR. prep. [ ron, Saxon; voor, Dutch. | | 
1, Becaule of. 39 | 


our prayer is, that God for the wortunels of his Son would 
wtwithitanding vouchiate to grant. Hooker, b. v. 4 47. | 
___ Fdwardand kichard, 55 
With fiery eyes ſparkling for very wrath, n 
Ace at our backs. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. iii. 
Fßpcak, good Cominius; I 
Leave nothing out for length.  Shakejpeare. 
lor as much as the queſtion cannot be fcanned, unleſs the 
time of Abraham's journey be contidered of, I will tearch 
uto atradition concerning his travels. 


conſtant, no individual would laſt one moment. Bacon. 

For as much as it is a fundamental law in the Turkiſn 
empire, that they may, without any other provocation, make | 
war upon Chridenden for the propagation of their laws; 
lo the Chriſtians may at all times, as they think good, be 
upon the prevention. Bacon s War with Spain. 


aut warlike proviion, which the Turks bad for hate lett. 
dehind them. . Kuolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

Their oifer he willingly accepted, knowing that he was 
dat ahle to keep that place three days, for ek of victual. 


h | | .  Knolles. 
Quit, quit, for ſhame; this will not move, , 2 
Ibis cannot take her: 8 | 
It of herſelt the will not love, . 
thing can make her. | Suckling. 


Cale not for trowns or ſmiles. Denbam's Sopby, Prol. 
Tic hypocrite or carnal man hopes, and is the wickeder 
fir hoping. | Hammond's Praft. (Catech. 
rt no man, vor his own poverty, become more oppreſling 
Aus dargains; but quietly tecouunend his ettate to God, 
<d leave the luccels to him. i r. 
Parſons who have loſt mott of their grinders, having been 
Gmpelled to uſe three or four only in chewing, wore them ſo 
w# that the inward nerve lay bare, and they would no 
ver for pain make uſe of them. Ray on the Creation. | 
ut revenge my tate; diſdain'd, betray d, | 

ſutf ring death /r this ungrateful maid, Dryden. 

dole on the barren lands, the tutt'ring chief 0 
ard out for anguith, and indulg'd his grief. Dryden. 
his long abſence church and Itate did groan, 


"Ladneſs the pulpit, faction ſeiz'd the throne, Dryden. 
Nor with a ſaperititious fear is aw'd ws 
hat befalls at home, or what abroad. Dryden. 


I my own judge, condemn'd myſelt before; 
er pity, Meret) crime no — Diyd. Aureng x. 
When atrons of renown, i | 

Sh... Yut Nero burnt th! imperial town, 

nek'd for the downfal in a doleful cry, | 

7 whica their guiltleſs lords were doom'd to die. Dryd. 
fn) ene diicountenanced- by their parents for any fault, 

: in the careſſes of fooliſh — Locke. 
gon und mind in a ſound body is a ſhort but full deicrip- 
gy happy Rate in this world: he that has theſe two has 
Way <a to with for, and he that wants either of them will 

The itle the better for any thing elle. Locke. 

Mur dle of the gulph is remarkable or tempeſts. Addi/. 

A 7 open d thought to joyous proſpett raiſe, ; 

Why mercy let me ck thy praiſe. Prior. 

a beſt or worſt, you coul not think; 

kis an 2 mut, fer want of drink. _ Prior. 

amolt infamous ſcandal upon the nation, to reproach 

We. reating foreigners with contempt. Swift. 
the, oy give them that liberty now. for ſomething, 
ws de, ave lo many years exerciſed for nothing, of rail- 

Your Ci ibbling againſt us. Swift. N 


N 2 ad ay : i 13 TR 

r ate's deteRtive for requital, 
Than we to h it out. Laces Coriolanus. 
Fur he 


., . A-paltry ring 
Foy al * Aa le whoſe poeſy was, 


mitlike him, being an old captain of great experience. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


5. With retemblance of, 


6. Conudered as; in the place oi. 


That which we yer our unworthineſs are afraid to crave, | 


h _ Raleigh. | 
An aſtrologer faith, it it were not /or two things that are | 


Tae governour, ming out, took great ttore of victual | 


Is. Inducing to as a motive. 


nons would be leſs valuable, for want of tie. 


.- ; _- Forall the world, | : 
As thou art at this hour, was Richard then, Shakeſpeare. 
It was young countel for the perſons, and violent counſel 
for the matters. Bacon, Efay 21. 
Authority followeth old men, and favour and popularity 
youth; but or the moral part, perhaps, youth will have the 
pre-eminence, as age hath for the politick. Bacon , Eſſays. 
Comets are rather gazed upon than wiſely obſerved intheir 
effects; that is, what kind ot comet for magnitude or colour, | 
produceth what kind of effects. Bacon, Hay 54. 
For me, it there be ſuch a thing as I. Waller. 
He ſaith theſe honours conlitted in preſerving their memo- 
- ries, and praiting their virtues; but % any matter of wor- 
thip towards them, he utterly denies it. Stilling fleet. 
Our laws were or their matter foreign. Hales. 
Now for the government, it is abſolute monarchy ; there 
being no other laws in China but the king's command, 


Temple. 
For me, no other happineſs I own, 
Than to have born no iſſue to the throne. Dryden. 
For me, my ſtormy voyage at an end, | 
I tothe port of death ſecurely tend. Dryden's /En. 


After death, we ſprites have juſt ſuch natures 
We had, for all the world, when human creatures. Dryd. | 
Such little waſps, and yet fo full of ſpite; NEW 
For bulk mere inſects, yet in miſchief ſtrong. Tate's Juv. 
Hobbes has given us a correct explanation of the ſenſe in 


ally lops them, mY | Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 
Lo, tome are velloin, and the reit as good, 3 
For all his lordſhip knows, but they are wood. Pope. 

3. In this ſenſe it has often as before it. | 

As for Maramaldus the general, they had no juſt cauſe to | 


1 Knolles's Hiſtcry of the Turks. 
4. In the charaQer of. e | 
It a man can be fully aſſured of any thing for a truth, 


embrace for truth ? 5 | Locke.” 
1 She thinks you favour'd: 5 N 
But let her go, for an ungrateful woman. A. Phillips. | 


Say, is it fitting in this very held, 
This field, where from my youth I've been a carter, 
I, in this field, ſhould die for a deſerter? Gap. 


I hear for certain, and do ſpeak the truth, 8 
The gentle Vork is up. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. | 


Now, now for ture, deliverance is at hand, 


Tube ſtartling ſteed was feiz'd with tudden tright, 
And, bounding, o'er the pommel caſt the knight: 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, N 

He quiver'd with his feet, and lay for dead. Dryden. 


5 Our preſent lot appears 5 | 
For happy, though but ill; for ill, not worſt, 5 
t we procure not to ourſelves more woe. Milt. Par. Loft. 


The council-table and ttar-chamber held jor honourable | 
that which pleaſed, and for juſt that which profited. Claren. 


Read all the prefaces of Dryden, 
For thole our criticks much confide in; 
Though mcerly writ at firſt for filling, 
To rate the volume's price a ſhilling. 
7. In advantage of; tor the take of. 225 | 
An ant is a wile creature for itſelf ; but it is a ſhrewd thing 
in an orchard. | _ 424. 5,4 7: Bean, Efey 24. 
He retuled not to die for thoſe that killed him, and thed his 


blood for tome of thoſe that ſpilt it. | Boyle. 
5 Whether ſome hero's fate, . =] 
In words worth dying for, he celebrate. Cowley, 


Shall I think the world was made for one, 

And men are born for kings, as beafts for men, 
Not for protection, but to be devour'd? _ Dryden. 
8. Conducive to; beneficial to. 


It is for the general good of human ſociety, and conſe- 


uently of particular perſons, to be true and juſt; and it is | 
5 | Tullatfon, Sermon i. 


for mens health to be temperate. 
It can never be for the intereſt of a believer to do me a 
miſchief, becauſe he is ture, upon the balance of accounts, 

to find himſelt a loſer by it. Addijon's Spectator, NY 186. 
9. With intention of going to a certain place. ; 470 
We ſailed from Peru, where we had continued for the ſpace 

\ of one whole year, for China and Japan, taking with us vic- 
tuals for 8 months. Bacon s New Atlantis. 


As the was brought for England, ſhe was caſt away ncar 


Harwich haven. | _ Hayward. 
| We ſailed directly for Genoa, and had a fair wind. Addy. 
10. In comparative reſpect. | | | 
| Fer tuſks with Indian + OE he ſtrove, 
And Jove's own thunder fr 
11, In proportion to. | . 
As he could ſee clear, for thoſe times, through ſuperſti- 


licy. : Bacon Henry VII. 
{2 underſtandings are not bright enough for the exer- 

ciſe of the higheſt acts of reaſon. Tillotſon, Sermon iv. 
12. With appropriation to. WS | 


number of ſhadows to fill up the muſter-book. Shakeſp. 
13. After O an expreſſion of deſire. W 
O for a mule of fire, that would aſcend 
I be brighteſt heaven of invention! 
14. In account of; in ſolution of. 
Thus much or the beginning and progreſs of the deluge. 
| | vc Theory of the Earth. 


There is a natural, immutable, and eternal reaſon for that 
which we call virtue, and againſt that which we call vice. 


Tillotſon. 
16. InexpeRation of. e ag ee 2 i +" Me 
| He mutt be back again by one and twenty, to marry and 


tion, nor the mother for a new ſet of babies to play ww 
: 8 „ ©, L0CREs 

17. Noting power or poſſibility. 5 
For os . to be humble, for one whom all men 
eſteem a ſaint, to fear leſt himſelf become a devil, is as hard 
as ſor a prince to ſubmit himſelf to be guided by tutors. 
2 | Taylor. 

18. Noting dependence. 


room; depend for their viſibility upon the dimnels of the light 
they are beheld by. | 

19. In prevention of; for fear of. 

9 & x ; | 
orn being had down, any way ye allow; 

Should wither as needeth for burning in mow. Tuper. 
And, for the time ſhall not ſeem tedious, 44 

I'Il tell thee what befel me on a day, 

In this ſelf place. 


letting your proſpe& upon this fair hed 
nor he tartherend, for letting your proſpec̃t from the 


through the arches upon the heath. Bacon, Eſſay 47. 
20. In remedy of. . Es 
Sometimes hot, ſometimes cold things are good for the 


toothach. Garret/on. 


or 
e world, like cutlers poetry 1 
han a knife; Love me and leave me not. Shakeſpeare. 


| 


general; but for particulars and circumſtances, he continu- |. 


without having examined, what is there that he may not | 


The kingdom ſhall to Iirael be reſtor d. Par. Regained. | 


St. 


om his mouth he drove. Dryd. 15 


tion; ſo he would be blinded, now and then, by human po- 


Shadow will ſerve for Summer : prick him; for we have a 


Shakeſp Henry V. 


propagate: the father cannot ſtay any longer for the por- | 


The colours of outward obje&s, brought into a darkened | 
Boyle on Colours. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. iii. 
There muſt be no alleys with hedges at the hither end, for 
from the green; 


He made cotiſiderable p 
fore he quitted that proteſſion jor this of poetry. Dryden. 
12. In the place of; mitead of. Y 1 5 9 
To make him copious is to alter his character; and to 
tranſlate him line fby line, is impoſſible. . - Dryden. 
We take a falling meteor fur a Rar; + , Carvley. 
23; In ſupply at; to lerve in tne place of. ; W 
Mott ot our ingenious young men take up ſome eried- up 
Engliſh poet for their model, adore him, and imitate him, as 
they think, without knowing wherein he is detective. Dryd. 
24. Through a certain duration. | 1 
Some pleaſe ſor once, ſome will for ever pleaſe. Roſcom. 
Thoſe who. fleep without d:eaming, can never be con- 


their knowing it. | Locke. 
The adminiitration of this bank is or life, and partly in 
the hands of the chief citizens. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
Since, hir'd for life, thy ſervile mule mult ſing 
Succeſſive conqueſts, and a glorious king; 


And bring him laurels, whatſoe'er they coſt; Prior. 
The yourh-tran{ported, aſks without delay 
To guide the ſun's bright chariot er a day; Garth. 


25. In ſearch of; in queſt of. . 
Some of the philoſophers have run ſo far back For argu» 


were _ tuch thing; and yet, for all that, when any great 
evil has been upon them, they would cry out as loud asother 
men. | | Tillotſon, Sermon v. 
26. According to. | . 
Cy miſts have not been able, for aught is vulgarly known, 


27. Noting a ſtate of fitneſs or readineſs. | | | 
Nay, it you be an underiaker, I am for you. Shakeſp. 
It he be brave, he's ready or the itroke. - Dryden: 
28. In hope of; for the ſake of; noting the final cauſe. * | 
Bu, How quickly nature x 
Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her object! 
For this the fooliſh, over-caretul fathers, 1 
Have broke their ſlceps with thought, their brains with care, 
Their bones with induſtry: Sr ins engroſs d . 
The canker'd heaps of ſtrong atchieved gold: = 
For this they bave been thoughtful to inveſt 
Their ſons with arts and maytial exercifes; 


which counlel there are fer, for our inſtruction, two marks. 


For he writes not for money, nor for praiſe; 
Nor to be call'd a wx nor- to wear bays. : 


Saviour, who ſo highly deterves of us. ; 
He is not diſpoſed to bea fool, and to be miſerable for com - 
pany. 1 . Tillotſon, Sermon i. 
Even death's become to me no dreadful name 
In fighting fields, where our acquaintance grew, 5 
1 ſaw him, and contemn'd him tirtt for you. Dryd. Aur. 
- For this, tis needful to prevent her art, | i 
And fire with love the proud Phœnician's heart. Dryden. 
Some pray for riches; riches they obtain; B's, 


Let them, who truly would appear my friends, 


Scholars are trugal of their words, and not willing to let 


an 
29. Ot tendency to; towards. 


Ie Kettle to the top was hoiſt; 
But with the upſide down, to ſhow 
Its inclination for below, ß. SW 
30. In tavour of; on the part of; on the ſide of _ 
Ye ſuppole the laws for which ye ſtrive are found in Scrip- 
ture; but thoſe not againſt which we itr:ve. Hooker, Pref. 
It becomes me not to draw my pen in the defence of a bad 


. : cauſe, when I have to often drawn it for a good one. Dryd. 
Jove was for Venus; but he teat'd his wife. Dryden. 


lc the world was made, not us alone. Cooley. 
They muit be void of all zeal for God's honour, who do 


31. Noting accommodation or adaptation. | | 
| Fortune, if there be ſuch a thing as ſhe, FOI 

+ Spies that I bear ſo well her tyranny, yr, 0 
* That ſhe thinks nothing elle ſo fit for me. Donne. 

A few rules of logick are thought ſufficient, in this caſe, 
for thoſe who pretend to the higheſt improvement. Lech.. 
It is for wicked men to dread God; but a virtuous man 
may have unditturbed thoughts, even of the juſtice of God. 
3 | | Tillctſon, Sermon iv, 
His country has good havens, both for the Adriatick and 
Mediterranean. Addiſous Remarks on Italy. 
Perſia is commodiouſly ſituated for trade both by fea and 
land. e Arbuthnot on Coins, 
32. With intention of. . | {Op 

And by that juſtice haſt remov'd the cauſe 


are capable of. 465 
For this, from Trivia's temple and her wood, 

Are courſers driv'n, who ſhed their matters blood. Day. 

Such examples ſhould be ſet before them, as patterns for 

their daily imitation. Locle. 


The next queſtion uſually is, what is it fon? 


means of Hector. Broome s View: of Epick Poem. 


It is a reaſonableaccount for any man to give, why he docs 
not live as the greateſt part of the world do, that he has no 
mind to die as they do, and periſh with them, 
34. N | 
This, for any thing we know to the contrary, might be 

the ſclf-1ame form which Philojudzus exprefieth, Hooker. 


nute, ſupervene. Sh Decay of Piety. 
Probability ſuppoſes that a thing may, or may not be 2 
for any thing that yet is certainly determined on either fide, 
: South's Sermons, 
For any thing that legally appears to the contrary, it may 
be a contriyance to fright us. Swytt's Drapier's Letters. 
If ſuch valt maſſes of matter had been tituated nearer to 
the ſun, or to each other, as they yaightt as eaſily have been, 
for any mechanical or fortuitous agent, they muſt neceflarily 
have cauſed a conſiderable diſordar in the whole ſyltem. 


21. In exchange for. 


Bentley. 
35. K v& 


ragreſs in the ſtudy of the la, bo | 


vinced that their thoughts are for four hours buty, without 


ments of comfort againſt pain, as to doubt whether there 


by fire alone to ſeparate true {viphur from antunony. Boyle, 


Shakeſs; © 
The kingdom of God was firſt rent by ill counſel; upon 


Bacon. 


Denham. 
There we ſhall ſee, a ſight worthy dying for, that bleſſed _ 
5 
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But watch'd by robbers, for their wealth are flain. Dryd. 1 

Employ their {words like mine er noble ends. Dryden. 
go for ornament, if they will not ferve for uſe. Felton. 

It were more jor his honour to raife his fiege, than to lend | 


ſo many good men in the winning of it by torces Anolles. 


not with tighs and tears intercede with him. Smalridęc. 
Alrittotle is for poetical juſtice, „ Da. 
They are all for rank and foul feeding. Fenton. 
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Of thoſe rude tempeſts, which, for rapine ſent 0 
Too oft, alas, involv'd the innocent. Paller. 
5 3 huntimen with delight may rede 
Ho to chuſe dogs for ſcent or ſpeed. _ ' Waller. 


God hath made ſome things for as long a duration as they 
' Tillotſon, Sermon i. 


Locke. 
Achilles is for revenging himſelf upon Agamemnon, by 


33. Becoming; belonging to. 
It were not for your quiet, nor your good, i 
Nor oo my manhood, honeſty, and wiſdom, 4 
To let you know my thoughts. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Th' offers he doth make, | ö 
Were not for him to give, nor them to takes Dauiel. 
_ for Dutchmen and Englith boys. _  Convley, 
s it for you to ravage ſeas aud land, 
Unauthoriz'd by my ſupreme command ! Dryd. Virg. 
ang Aead. ſigns him for the ſkies, 
And marks the ſeat amidit the deities. Dryden. An. 


2 


God's deſertion ſhall, for ought: he knows the next mi- 
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34. For all. Notwithſtanding, volt f wor without ſuch it is ealy to forage and over-run the] of good the contriver of evil, and the ph. 
C 


| | „ . 
Neither doubt you, becauſe I wear a weman's apparel, 1 | ho of th 


[|] and, | Spenſer on Ireland. | crime an abettor of the fact prohibited. Brown's Vu Er 
0 will be the more womaniſh; fince I aſſure you, for ail my | FORAGE. 2. ſ. [ ſourage, German and French, from orig, Other care, perhaps; C. Ex,, 
| apparel, there 1s nothing I defire more than fully to prove Latin. a : ; May have diverted from continual watch 
li] myſelf a man in this enterprize. | | Sidney. 1, Search of proviſions; the act of feeding abroad; Our great forbidder!  Multon's Parodiſe Loft, 5. 
F For all the carcfulneſs of the Chriſtians the Englith bul- One way a band ſelect trom forage drives Fo'R BIDDING, participial adj. [from forbid, ſ Nane Gi 
l wark was undermined by the enemy, and upon the tourth of | A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, | horrencez repelling approach; mug, avernon. 'S ib. 
| September part thereof was blown up. nelles's Hijtory. | From a fat meadow ground; or fleecy flock, | Tragedy was made forbidding and torrible, 4. Ea 
| But as Noah's pigeon, which return'd no more, Ewes, and their bleating lambs, over the plams BY © 4 ORCE. n.ſ. [ force, French; Fortis, Latin] f 
Did ſhew ſhe footing found for all the flood, Davies. Their booty. Milton's Paratije Loft, b. xi. 1. Strength; vigour; might; active power, | 
| They reſolute, for all this, do proceed 2. Proviſions fought abroad. : He never could maintain his part-but in the Force of 
Unto that judgment. ä Daniel. Some o'er the publick magazines preſide, | Witke. | _ Shakeſpeare's Much Ado ably Nit. 
i For all his exact plot, down was he caſt from all his great- And ſome are ſent new forage to provide. Dryd. Georg. | A ſhip, wluch hath firuck fail, doth run 8. 
1 neſs, and forced to eiid his days in a mean condition, South, | 3. Proviſions in general, ; Om, By force of that force which betore it won, der 
It we apprehend the greatett things in the world of the Provided forage, our ſpent arms renew'd. Drzd. Fab. 2. Violence. | 8 | 
| emperor ot China or Japan, we are well enough contented, | FoRA'MINOUS. adj. | trom foramen, Lan. ] Full oi holes; Thus got the houſe of Lancaſter the cron, 
| for all that, to let them govern at home. 5 Stilling fleet. pertorated in many places; porous. ; . : Which now they hold by force, and not by riglit. Shak; 
| Though that very ingenious 949 has anticipated part of Soft and foram:nous bodies, in the firſt creation of the The ſhepherd Paris bore the Spartan bride Of 
| what I ſhould ſay, yet you will, for all that, expect that I | found, will deaden it; but in the pallage of the found they By force away, and then by force enjoy d; 
| thould give you a fuller account. Boyle on Colours. | will adinit it better than harder bodies. Bacon s Nat, Hijt. Bur I by tree conſent, | Dr; 
| She might have paſſed over all ſuch petty bulinefles 3 but | To FORBE'AR. v. u. pret. I Jorbore, anciently Jorbare z part, | 3. Virtue; efficacy. | i | * 
| the raiſing of my rabble is not to be mumbled up in lilence, | forborn. {propbznan, Saxon. For has in compofition the Mamteit it is, that the very majelty and holineſs of de 
1 for all her pertneſs. Dryden s Don Sebaſtian. | power of privation z as, forbear : or depravation; as , place where God is worthipped, hath, in regard of us, er 
36. To the ule of; to be uſed in. 3 /xvear, aud other powers not caſily explained, ] ET virtue, Jorce and efficacy; for that it ſerveth a; a ſeulbe 
1 The oak for nothing ill, 5 II. To ceaſe from any thing z to intermit. | helj; stin up devotion, f | Hooker, b. r. l. 
The oſier good for twigs, the poplar for the mill. Spenſer. The wolf, the lion, and the bear, No definitions, no ſuppoſitions of any ſect, are ot Pen 
37. In conlequence of. be {A When they their prey in picces tear, enough to deſtroy conttant experience. © 
-.. For love they force through thickets of the wood, To quarrel with themieives forbear., Denhay:. 4. Validneſs; power of law. | 
They climb tie ſteepy hills and ſtem the flood. Dryden. | 2. To pauie; to delay. A teltamentis of force after men ave dead, Hab. ix. i. 
38. In recompence of. „ Eh | L pray you, tarry : pauſe a day or two, 1 N | Not long in he this charter ſtood ;| N 
Now, for ſo many glorious actions done, — “ Before you hazard; tor in chuting wrong, Wanting that ſeal, it mult be ſenl'd in blood. Perla 
For peace at home, and for the publick wealth, I lole your company; therefore forbear à while. SH. 5. Armament z warlke preparation. Often forees inthe plus, 
I mean to crown a bowl for Czlar's health; Iz. To omit voluntarily; not to do; to abltuin. 0 Thou! whole captain 1 account mylelt, 5 
Beſides, in gratitude for ſuch high matters ] He forbore to go fo. 1 Sam. XXL 13. Look on my forces with a gracious cye. Sale aur 
Kuno I have vow'd two hundred gladiators. Dryd. Pei. At this he ſtarted and ſorbore to ſwear z Ile ſecret of the power of Spain conſiſtech in à vere, 
Firſt the wily wizard mult be caught; Not out of conſcience of the fin, but fear. Dryden's Juv. army, compounded of mutcellany forces of all notions, f Fey 
| For ee he nothing tells for naught, Dryd.Virg.. Who can forbear to admne ard adore him who wenzgghed _ Agreater force than that which here we find, 8 
39. In proportion to. | | F the mountains in ſcales, and che hulls in a balance? Cheyue. | £ Ner prets'a the ocean, not employ'd the wind, Wally 
Heis not very tall, yet for his years he's tall... + | 4. Toteitrain any violence of tempen; to be patient. I hole victorious forces ot the rebels were not able ty 
8 | VS. oh | Shakeſpeare. By long forbearing is a prince perſuaded, anda totttongue | ſuſtain your arms. | Dpa 
Exalted Socrates! divinely brave! Ts breaketh the bone. 8 Prov. xxv. 15.6. Deſtiny; neceſſity; fatal compulſion. 9 
Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgavez Jo FORBEAR. V. a. „ N 3 | To FORCE. w. a. [trom the ndun.] | 755 
Io noble /r revenge. _ _ Dryden's Juv. Sat. 13.1. Lo decline; to omit voluntarily, yr. J. To compel; to conttrain. | | 
40. By means of; by interpoſition of. * | _ Firbear his preſence, until time hath qualified the heat of — Dangers are light, it oy once ſeem light; and mor 
5 Moral conſideration can no way move the ſenſible appetite, | his ditpleaſure, : _ Shak:ſpeare's King Lear, } dangeis have deceived men than forced them, Bacon 
. were it not for the will. Hale's Origin of Mankind. | So angry bulls the combat do forbear, = |} I have been forced to ule the cant words of Whig and 
Ot tome calamity we can have no relief but trom God Wen from the wood a hon does uppcar. © Weir. | Tony - IE oY 4.» SWift's Examing, 
_Z»ne; and what would men do in ſuch a cate, if t were | 2, Jo abttain trom; to ſhun to do. Ie actions and operations did force them upon dividing 
not for God? _ | | Tillotjon's Sermons. | If it pafled only by the houſe of peers, it ſhould be | the ſingle idea. | Brocme's View of Epick Pim, 
41. In regard of; in preſervation of. I cannot for wy life, is, | looked upon as invalid and void, and exccution ſhuuld be 2. To overpower by ſtrength. | N 
I cannot it my lite might be ſaved by it. I thereupon forborn or tulpended. Clarendon, b. vill. ET O that tortune „ 
I bid the raſcal knock upon your gate; 5 IT heile is not any one action whatſcever which a man ought | Had brought me to the field where thou art famd 
But could not get him for my heart. _ Shakeſpeare. | to do, or toforbear, but the Scripture will give him a clear. J have wrought ſuch wonders with an ats's jaw. 
Icannotfor my heart leave a room, before I have thorough- | precept or prohibition for it. Conn Sermons, | I ſhould have fired thee ſoon wich other arms, Alla. 
ly examined the papers paſted upon the walls. Addiſon's Spect. 3. To tpare; to treat with clemency, = _ I __ With fates averſe, the rout in arms relort, | 
42. For to. In the language uſed two centuries ago, for u With all lowlineſs and mecknelis, with long ſuffering, or- To forcetheir monarchand inſult the court. Hyder Ai. 


commonly uſed before to the ſign of the infinitive mood, to | bearing one another in love. 


Eph. iv. 2. 3- To impel; to preſs. 
note the final cauſe. As, Icome for to ſee you, for I love to | 4. To withold. —— 4 


Thou ſhalt not deſtroy the trees by forcing an ax agauk 


ſee you: in the {ame ſenſe with the French po. Thus it is Forbear thee from meddling with God, who is with me,] them. TY Ulak. xi. ij 
uſed in the tranſlation of the Bible. But this diſtinction was | that he deſtroy thee not. 2 Chron. xxxv. 21.4. To draw or puſh by main ſtrength. 
by the beſt writers ſomerimes forgotten; and for, by wrong | FORBE'ARANCE. 2, J. from forbear.] Is Stooping, the ſpcar deſcended on his chine, 
ule, appearing a ny ne now always omitted. _ 1. The care of avoiding or ſhunning any thing; negation off 5 where the bone diſtinguiſh'd either loin: 
5 ho ſhall let me no W 5 practice. e N t ſtuck fo fat, fo deeply Bury d lay, 
On this vile body for to wreak my wrong? Fairy Queen, | © - True nobleneſs would _ Ilhat ſcarce the victor forc'd the ſteel away. Dr;d. Zr, 
DIES, A large poſterity NOT Ee: 1 Learn him forbearance from ſo foul a —_  Shakejp. | 5- To enforce; to urge. | 5 Mo. 
Dp to vour happy palaces may mount, I __ This may convince us how vaſtly greater a pleaſure is con- Three bluſt'ring nights, borne by the ſouthern bla, 
| of bleſſed ſaints for to increaſe the count. Spenſer. | ſequent upon the forbearance of fin, than can poſtibly ac- | I floated, and diſcover'd land at Ia 55 
Theſe things may ſerve for to ue ere how juſt cauie of | company the commiſſion of it. 755 South's Sermons. } High on a mounting wave my head I bore, 
fear this kingdom may have towards Spain. Bacon. Liberty is the power a man has to do, or forbear dog, | Forcing my ſtrength, and gath'ring to the ſhoe, Ohh. 
FoR. conj. 5 III any particular action, according as its doing or forbearance | 6. Jo drive by violence or power. e : 
1. The word by which the reaſon is given of ſomething ad-] has the actual preference in the mind. | | Locke. | This way of flattering their willing bencfaRorgout ofpar, 
vanced before, 55 . 182. Intermiſſion of ſomething. . . contrived another of forcing their unwilling neighbours out 
_ - Heav'n doth with us as we with torches deal, | | 3. Command of temper. 33 Is Plfall their poſſeſſions. Decay Pag. 
Not light them for themſelves; for it our virtues Have a continent forbearance, till the ſpeed of his rage} Jo tree the ports, and ope the Punique land 
Did not go forth of us, twere all alike ] goes flower. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. To Trojan guetts; leſt, ignorant of fate, | 
As if we had them not. Shakefp. Meaſure for Meaſure. | 4. Lenity; delay of puniſhment ;z mildnels. x The qucen might force them from her town and ſtate. D.. 
Old huſbandmen 1 at Sabinum know, I Nor do I take notice of this inſtance of ſeverity inourown | 7. To gain by violence or power. | pf ng 
Who tor another year dig, plough, and tow z country to juſtify ſuch a proceeding, but only to diſplay the | heart was your's ; but, oh ! you left it here 
Tor never any man was yet 1o old, et : mildneſs and forbearance made uſe of under the reign of his | Abandon'd to thole tyrants hope and fear: 
But hop'd his life one Winter more would hold. Denham. | preſent majeſty.  Addyon's Freebolder, Ne 52. | . d from me one kind look or word, | 
Tell me what kind of thing is wit? FA | _ Heappliesto our gratitude by obligations of kindneſs and | | Could you not that, nor that ſmall part afford? Dudu. 


For the firit matter loves variety lets.  Convley. | beneficence, of long tutfering and forbearance. Rogers. * To ſtorm; to take or enter by violence. 
Thus does he who, for fear of any thing in this world, | FORBE'ARER. 2. /. from ſorbear.] An intermitter; inter- ; — Troy wall 'd fo high, 72 
ventures to diſpleaſe God ; for in ſo doing he runs away trom | ceptor of any thing. | | | Atrides might as well have forc'd the ſky. ©. Wain, 


men, and falls into the hands of the living hand. Trlotſon, | The Welt as a father all goodneſs doth bring, Heav'n from all ages wiſely did provide 


2. Becauſe; on this account that, 4. | The Eaſt a forbearer, no manner of thing. Tuff. Huſb.| This wealth, and for the braveſt nation hide; 
Il doubt not but great troops would be ready to run; yet | To FO'RBID. wv. a. pret. J forbade ; part. forbidden, or or-“ Who with four hundred foot, and forty hae, 
Jor that the worſt men are molt ready te remove, I would wiſh | b. [popibeowan, Saxon; wverbieden, Dutch. ] | Dare boldly goa new-found world to force. Dr;de, 
them choſen by diſcretion of wite men. Sperjer on Ireland. | 1. To prohibit z to interdict any thing. . 9. Toraviſh; to violate by force. 
Jealous fouls will not be antwer'd to; 25 | A witch, a quean, an old cozening quean; have I not | Force her. I like it not. „ 
They are not ever jealous for a cauſe, Jorbid her my houte? - Shakeſp.” Merry Wives of Windſor. | 10. To conſtrain; to diſtort; not to obtain naturally or with 
But jealous for they're jealous. Shakeſpeare's Othello. | - By taſting of that fruit forbid, * | - eaſe. +5 | of ge” 
Hleaven defend your good fouls, that you think Where they ſought knowledge, they did error find. Davies. | Our general taſte in England is for epigram, turns of 
I will your ſerious and great buſineſs ſcant; | The voice of reaſon, in all thedictates of natural morality, | wit, and forced conceits, Addiſon's Speator, Ne gg, 
For the is with me. Shakeſpeare's Othello. | ought carefully to be attended to, by a ſtrict obſervance of | 11. Jo man; to ſtrengthen by ſoldiers; to garriſon, _ 
Nor {well'd his breaſt with uncouth pride, [what it commands, but eſpecially of what it forbids. South. lere let them he, DE Peg 
That Heav'n on him above his charge had laid; | All hatred of perſons, by very many Chriſtian principles, Till famine and the ague eat them u:: 
But, or his great Creator would the tame, SN ve are moſt ſolemnly and indiſpenſably forbid, Sprat. Were they not ford with thoſe that ſhould be ours, 
His will increas'd ; ſo fire augmenteth flame. Farrfax. 5 | The 1 and holy race e We might have met them daretul, beard to beard. Stat. 
Many excreſcences of trees grow chiefly where the tree is Are all forbidden this polluted place. Dryd. 2. b. vi. If you find that any great number of ſoldiers be nevi 
dead or faded; for that the natural ſap of the tree corrupteth | 2. To command to forbear any thing. a I, ſent into Oroonoque, and that the paſſages be already 127% 
into ſome preternatural ſubſtance. Bacon's Natural Hijtory. She with ſo tweet a rigour forbad him, that he durſt not | then be well adviſed how you land. Raleigh's Af. 
3. For as much, In regard that; in conſideration of, rebel. Ss Sidney, b. ii. 12. To FORCE out. To extort. | 
For as much as in publick proyer we are not only to conſi- It is the ſnameful work of Hubert's hand, 5 The tricks uſed in convening ſynods might Farce out antle 
der what is needtul, in reſpect of God; but there is allo in The practice and the purpoſe of the king, [ Pprellion from him, that did not carry all the reſpeR due o 
men that which we muſt regard: we ſomewhat incline to From whole obedience I forbid my foul. Shakeſpeare. | thoſe great names. 7 f Know] 
length, leſt overquick diſpatch ſhould give occaſion to decm, | They have determined to conſume all thoſe things that The heat of the diſpute had forced out from him ar 7 


that the thing itielf is but little accounted of. Hooker, b. v. God hath forbidden them to eat by his laws. Judith, xi. 12. that ſeemed to make his doctrine run higher than reallyt 0% 
For as much as the thirſt is intolerable, the patient may be | 3. To oppoſe; to hinder. x | | | | N78 dug, 
indulged the free ule of ſpaw water. Arbuthnot on Diet. The moitture being forbidilen to come up in the plant, ſtay- | To FORCE. v. 1. To lay ſtreſs upon. This word J bare c 
4. FOR why. Becauſe; for this reaſon that. eth longer in the root, and ſo dilateth it. Bacon's Vat. Hit. found in the following paſſage. : 14, his 
Solyman had three hundred heldpieces, that a camel might The plaitter alone would pen the humour, and fo exat- | That morning a was to join battle with Haro! e- 
well carry one of them, being taken from the carriage; #5 perate it, as well as forbid new humour. Bacon's Nat. Hi. | armorer put on his backpiece before, and bis breattplat 


ay, Solyman purpoling to draw the emperor unto battle, Thy throne is darkneſs in th' abyſs of light, hind; the which being eſpied by ſome that food % Un 
ha brought no greater pieces of battery with him. MXro!les, A blaze of glory that forbids the bght! taken among them for an ill token, and therefore adv! det 
To FORAGE, v. u. | trom forts, abroad, Latin. ] | O teach me to believe thee thus conceal'd, not to fight that day; to whom the duke anſwered, [fo * 
1. To wander tar; to rove at a diſtance, | And ſearch no farther than thyſelf reveal d. Dryden. of ſuch fooleries; hut if I have any {kill in ſoothlaying; 
Forage, and run 4. Toaccurſe; to blaſt. Now obſolete. To bid is in old lan-] footh I have none, it doth prognöſticate that f lat. 
To meet diſpleaſure farther from the doors, guage to pray; to forbid therefore is to cunſe. copy from a duke to a king. Camden i "ly; 
And grapple with him, ere he comes ſo nigh. © Ta. Sleep ſhall neither night nor day EO Fo'RCEDLY. adv. | from force.] Violentiy; conftrave®' 
2. To wander in ſearch of ſpoil, generally of proviſions. Hang upon his penthouſe lid; | | unnaturally. N Joth wol 
5 As in a ſtormy night; | He ſhall live a man forbid. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. This foundation of the earth upon the water dall 
Wolxves, urged by their raging appetite, To FO'RBID. v. 2. To utter a prohibition, | aptly agree to that ſtructure of the abyts and an 1 
vrage for prey. : Denhar. | © Now the good gods forbid, earthy ut very improperly and forcedly tothe preſs Fart. 
"There was a brood of young larks in the corn, and the; That our renowned Rome tes the earth and che waters. Burnet' Theory 9 « irs 
dam went abroad to forage for them. L'Eftrange's Fables. Should now eat up her own. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | FO'RCEFUL. adj. [ force and full.] Violent; RroV$ 3 
1 Nor dare they Boy FoRBTDDAN CE. #. /. [from forbid.) Prohibition; edict | with great might; impetuous. | | 
When rain is promis'd, or a ſtormy day againſt any thing. | | e | Why, what nced we f | 
But near the city walls their wat'ring take, ns LS How hatt thou yielded to tranſgreſs _ Commune with you of this, but rather flow lun 
| Norforage far, but ſhort excurſions make. Dry. Virgil. The ſtrict forbiddonce ! how to violate moved T . .. Our forceful inftigation? Shakeſpeare Wi | 
3. To ravage ; to feed on ſpoil, ; Tyhbe ſacred fruit forbidden! Milton's Par. Loft, b. ix. Againſt the ſteed he threw 
lis moſt mighty father on a hill Fo'k BIDDENLY. adv. { fromforbid.} In an unlawful manner. His forceful ſpear, which, hiſſing as it flew, |, Ft, 
Stood ſnuling, to behold his lion's whelp | With all confidence he twears, as he had ſeen't, Pierc'd through the yielding planks: . 2 
Forage in blood of French nobility, Szaktefp. Hexry V. © That you have touch'd his queen forbiddenly. Shakeſpeare. Were it by chance, or forceful deſtiny de 
Ty FO'RAGE. G. 4. To plunder; to tirip; to ſpoil, |Fo'xBIDDER. . /. [from forbid.] One that prohibits; one Which forms im cauſes flrit whate'er ! I bes 
They will both ſtrengthen all the county round, and alſo | that enacts a prohibition; Aſliſted by a friend, one moonleſs n ht, ej 
be as continual holds for her majeſty, if the people thould te- This was a bold accuſation of God, making the fountain This Palamon from priſon took his igt. He 
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FOR 
huge pos d in airs the ja lin ſent, 1 
ov 0 Fe ſhield the /orceful weapon went. Pope. 
Fo'nCBFULLY: adv, {from forcifw.] Violentlys impctu- 


mas kises. ali [from farce. ] Withoutforce 3 weak; feebie; 


pee de HD Latin. N | 
* 1 — bes a pair of tongs 3 but is uſed for 
indtizment in chirurgery, to EXACT any thing out ot 
wounds, and the like occaſtons. | Qrancy. 
Fo'RCERs . . [from force. ] . 

That which turces, urives,'or conltrains;. wh 
4 The embolus of a pump working by pulſion, in contradi- 
'© dion to a lucker, which acts by attraction. 

The uſual means tor the aicent ot water 1s either byſuckers 
or Hercers. Milbinss Dædulus. 
rodcinL F. adj. from forec. 4 e 4 ; 

duong; mighty: oppoled to weak. 92 A 
* That punithment, vrhich hath been ſometimes forcible to 


pricle in, may grow afterwards too weak and fecble. Hodker. | 


4. Volent; impetuous-. ful 8 | 
pmcacious; active; powerrul. 545 
F yon lets are Ar Jorcible in dry ſubſtances, when 
broxenz and to hxewile in Oranges, ther); 
vera out their linell more. Bacon & Natural Hiſtory. 
Wpleralcht; of great influence. | 
* God hath aflured us, that there is no inclination or teinp- 
tation Io forcible which our humble prayers and defires may 
not frultrate and break alunder. Ralergh's Hiſt. of the World. 
jerſey, belov'd by all; tor all-munt feet | 
The intiuence of a form and rmnd, 
Where comely grace and conſtant virtue dwell, 
Like miagl'd itreams, more forcible when join'd : 
Jerſey {hall at thy altars tand, ; 
Nall there: reecave tlie azure band. 
5 Done by force. == 1 DE a 
The abdication of King James, the advocates on that fide 
look upon to have been forcible and unjuſt, and conſequently 
Vahd; binding; 0211gatory. .. OL ETD 
net poke 1. . Ken forcible.] Force; violence. 
FoRCIBL Y. ad. — forcibie.] . 
. Siroftzly 3 powertully. Nit! 8 | 4 | 
The AT ofters lach conſiderations as are fit to work 
very forcably upon two of the molt ſwaying and governing 
5 in the mind, our hopes and our fears. Tilloqos. 
L peo f 1h 5995 ones 5 X I 
4. By violeucez, by force. Man Ks 9 505 | 
lic himlelf with greedy great deſire. 
Inte the cattle enter d farciby. Fairy Queen, b. i. c. 8. 
The taking and carrying away of women forcrblyy and 
2cain|t their will, except female wards and bondwomèen, was 
. made capital Bacon Henry VII. 
This doctrine brings us down to the level of horſe and 
mule, whole mouths are fbrcibiy holden with bit and bridle; 
Eo tate oa ad are gre 144, aaend. 
FoxctPATED. adj. {from forces. ] Formed like a pair of 
pincers to open and incloilee. 
The locuſts have antennæ, or . 
bng talcation of farcipateu tail behi 


nd. Vulgar Errours. 


bold it with their forcipated mouth, that they will not part 
belewith, even When taken out of the waters. Derbam. 
FORD, 7. /. ¶ pod, Saxon, from panan, to n | 


huminings 2. 1 Fs 
Hier men the paths rode through made by her (word; . 


They paſs tue ſtream, when the had found the ford. 


conlideration of paſſage or thallownels. 
Meduſa with Gorgonian terror guards 
The ford, and of tel the water flies 
Al tatte of living wight. 
Rite, wretched widow! riſe; nor e 
Permit my ghoſt to paſs the Stygian ford: h 
But rile, prepar'd in black to mourn thy periſh'd lord. 
| | Daaden. 


ming. | | 
Adam's ſhin- bones mult have contained a thouſand fa- 


ORDABLE. ad. {from 7rd. ] Paſſable without ſwimming. 
Pliny placeth the Schenitæ upon the Euphrates, where the 

fare beginneth to be fordavle:. Raleigh Hiſt. of the Merid. 
A countryman ſounded a river up and down, to try where 
n was molt tardtable; and where the water ran too {mooth, 
le tounbircierpe.t; and, on the contrary, ſhalloweft where 
1 made moſt noiſe. EE EY 
RE. ach. prone, Saxon.) Anterior; that which comes 
n a progrett:ve motion. | 

I . * . . — w 

Klilkzncein fluids ariſes from their greater preſſing on the 


Ve than hind pait of the bodies moving in them. Cheyne. | 


NE. aul o. 


1 Ts worly; in the part which appears firſt to thoſe that meet 


Fa 
uig, no 


Flack 3a Light deck throughout. Raleigh's Ears. 


1 ores a word much uſed in compoſition to mark priority ot 


ro oi which forue examples ſhall be given. 
**ORLapy . 
do countel betore the time of action, or the event. 
A Thus to have ſaid, 5 
ro! he were foreadvijed, had touch'd his ſpirit, 
1 tried his inclination. 
* Fore 
band 


T . * ; : 
Tonne KM. w. a. ¶ bre and arm.] To provide for attack 
euſtance before the time of nerd. | 


Aman ſhould fix and forearm his mind with this perſun- 


that, during his paſſion, whatfoever is offered to his 1ma - 
den tends only to decerve. South's Sernmins. 
With role, He forearms his care 3 
D Forrs.,.©* pulh his fortune, or to bear. Dryden An. 
bo pE. S. . | fore and bade. f 
Mognoſticate; to foretell. F | 
Wah 3 augur, ein' d in future fate 
Was: cir foreboding words ren rains their hate. P len. 
eibing tuturr. 
11,1 makes you deaf, while in vain implore? 
1 ee orebedes Ind er ſhall ite vo. more, 
05% oil forebected I ſhonld find the bow'r 
one tell monſter, ſierce with barb rous pow'r. Pope, 
Ne J. {from forebote. } | 
20 ator; a foothfaver. 
dur raven ha 
2 and a kin 
TVed the rann 


Dryden. 


d of frnall prophet: à crow that had Ob- 
tans, fire uten s manner and way of delivering his pode: 
Afr. up for a. for ebe. L Eftrange's 
Orgy 8 R 
. | fore and &.] Near; hard by; faſt by. 
We. e l 
1 te 4a xy D.. | tore and oft. 
plan — 


Farſar. 
1 I: ſometiines ipnifies the ſtream, the current, without any | _ 


L any 2 | 


2 reputation in the world for 2 bird of 


| 


ppingot their rind | 


Prior. | 


. To thut up; to preclude; to prevent. 


horae befcre; Wich aa 
When'they have ferzed their „ they will 10 tenactouſly | | 


1. A ſhallow part of à river where it may be p led without : 


Milton's Parade Loft, b. ii. 


5 Pond. v. a. from the noun. ] To paſs without ſwun- 


mom, and mach more, it he had fordedthe ocean. Raleigh. | 


ct of them will bear ſix demiculverins and four ſaikers, 
ther addition than a flight ſpar deck ore and aft, 


SE. v. 2. { foreandaduije.) To counſelearly ;. 


. Shekeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
APPOINY, [ere and appcizt.} Jo order before- 


* 


ou to be preſcient of; to feel a ſecret tewic of | 


ables. | 


1 


Nerz e ny MEER 
TOE; tountain, where I late him left. Fairy Queen, 5.1, 


 FoReCHO'SEN. partic. [ fore and choſen.] Pre- elected. 


2. To adjuſt; to contrive. 
The tealt was 4erv'dz the time ſo well recall, 
That juſt when the deſſert and fruits were plac'd, 
The fiend's alarm began. Dryden's Theod, and Horgria. 
3. To torelee; to provide againſt. 1 
It is wiſdom to conſider the end of things before we em- 
bark, and to ſarecaſi conſequences. L kjlrange, Fable $3. 


And whatiſo heavens in their ſecret doom 
Ordained have, how can frail feſhy wight 42 * 
Forecaſt but it muſt needs to iſſue come? Spenſer. 

When broad awake, ſhe finds in troublous fit, 
Forecaſting how his foe he might annoy. Fairy Queer. 
ſcheme; plan; antecedent policy. 

Alas! that Warwick had no more farecaſt, 

But while he thought to tteal the ſingie ten, 

The king was {lily finger d from the deck 

He makes this difference to ariſe from the ſorecaſt and pie- 


The laſt, ſcarce ripen'd into perfect man, 
Saw helpleſs him from whom their lite began: 
Mem'ry and forecaft juſt returns engage; 


n ra. . [from orecaſt.] One who contrives 
orehand. F 4 | 
FO'RECASTLE. A. /. fore and caftler} In a ſhip, is that part 
where the torematt ſtands, and is ri Nr from the reſt of the 
floor by a bulk-head : that part of the foreca/Ue which is aloft, 
and not in the hold, is called the prow. arris. 
The commodity of the new -cook-room the merchants 


rooms are built in their forecafiles, contrary to that which had 
been anciently uſed, ...  Raleigh's Efays. 


FORECI TED. part. | fore and 32 Quoted before, or above. 

_ Greaves is ot opimon, that the alteration mentioned in that 
forrcited paſſage is continued. | 

To FORECLO'SE. v. a. | fore and cloſe.) 


- Theembargo with Spain forecloſed. this trade. Carew. 
2. To FORECLOSE a Mortgage, is to cut off the power of re- 


demption.. 


FFF welt mithenedid lack... 5. 
Pov rocky. Scylla. Chapman g Odyſſey, b. xii. 
Ti e a. [ fore and dejign.} To plan before- 


Author of nature. Cbeyne Phil. Prin. 
To FOREDO'. v. &. ¶ from for and do, not fore.) 
Heſceching him, if either ſalves or oils, _ 
A foredoue wight from door of death might raiſe, 
He would at her requeſt prolong her nephew's days. 
NE: 16 Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
That drew on men God's hatred and his wrath; | 


PAR _ This doth betoken, | Y 
The corſe they follow did with deſperate hand 
Foreds its own life. — Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
; ; This is the night / 


2. To overdo; to weary; to harrais 

_ _ Whillt the heavy plowman ſuoars, 
All with weary tak foredone.  _ 
To FOREDO'OM. V. a. ¶ fore and doom.] To predeſtinate; to 
determine beforehand. PTS Gs | 
Through various hazards and events we move 


The willing metal will obey I , | 
Following with eaſe : if favour'd by thy fate, 


 __ Fate foredoom'd, and ali things tend 
By courle of time to their appointed end. Dryden. 
Here Britain's ſtateſmen ott the tall foredoom. 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. 
FORE-E'ND. u. 7. 0 fore and end. The anterior part, 
I have hv'd at honeſt freedom; paid 

More pious debts to Heaven than in all A RES 
The fore-end of my time. ara exe Cymbeline. 

In the fore. end of it, which was towar 1 
reen branch of palm; and when the wile man had taken it 


P 22 


a book and a letter. 


in any degree of aſcending genealogy precedes another. 
The cuſtomof the mas. of God, and the decrees of our 
forefathers, are to be kept, touching thoſe things whereof 
the Scripture hath neither one way or other given us ge. 

| | ooker. 


their own forefathers have come, it cannot be diſpleaſing to 


Conceit is ſtill deriv'd PE 
From ſome forefather grief; mine is not ſo, 
Shalk I not be diſtraught, EE 
And madly play with my bee joints? 
| | P — 7 


Our great forefathers 


been at in theſe harbarous buildings, one cannot but fancy 


they been inſtructed in the right way. Addiſon on Italy. 

HhHleſt peer! his great forefathers ev'ry grace RED 
» Reflecting, and reflected in his race. Pope, Epifiſe i. 
To FOREPE'ND, v. a. [ fore and defend.] 4 | 
1. To e to avert. 
: would not kill thy unprepared ſpirit; 

No, heav'ns foręſend I Loud not kill thy ſoul. Shakeſp. 

Perhaps a fever, which the gods ferefend, 

Muy bring your youth to ſome untimety end. Dryden. 

2. To provide for; to ſecure, : 
: Down with the noſe, 
Down with it flat: take the bridge quite away 
Of him that, his particular to foreſend, | 


FOREFI'NGER. 1. / | fore and finger. ] 
thumb ; the index. | | 
' An egate- ſtone h ; 
On the forefinger ot an alderman. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
Pojymnia ſhall be drawn, as it were, acting her 1 with 
her forefinger. Veieacham on Draauiug. 
. dome wear this on the middlefinger, as the ancient Gauls 


PO'KEFOOT. . / plur. heftet. { fore and foot.) The anterior 
foot of 4 quadruped: in contempt, a-hands  ** 
Give me thy fut, thy fore gie.“ Fateſpe 
He run ſierccly, and {more at Heliodorus with: Yore/ege. 

| 1 Mac. ui. 25. 


Hethall Jareraft his deviees againfithe d rer g holds. Daz, } | 


To FORECA'ST. v. . To form ſchemes; 10 contrive betore- 


them. 


Fo RECAST. 1. /. [from the verh.] Contrivance beturenand; | 


Szaleſp.. 
determination of the gods. Addijon on Ancient Medals. | 


That painted back to youth, this on wo age. h; oh 1: 
be- 


have found to be ſo great, as that, in all their ſhips, the cook- | _ 
Arbuthaot ou Coins. | + 
oo ae 1. . [ fore and deck. ] The anterior part of the | fe 


All the ſteps of the growth and vegetation both of animals 
and plants, have been foreſeen and feredepgned by the wite |. 
E 


1. Toruin; to dettroy. A word oblolere. Oppoted to making 


F Al 


„ And many fouls in dolours had foredone. Fairy Queen. ; 


Tulhat either makes me, or ran: me quite. Shakeſpeare. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


To Latium, and the realms foredoom'd by Jove. Dryden. 5 wie 
I to redeem the time. 


Thou art foredoom'd to view the Stygian ſtate, | Dryden. | 


s him, grew a {mall | 
into his boat, it opened of itſelf, and there were found in it 


Bacon New Atlantis. | 
FoREFA'THER, 2. . [foreand father.] Anceſtor; one who 


If it be 2 generous deſire in men to know from whence | 
; underitand the place of our firit anceſtor. Raleigb's Hijtory. 
Shakeſp.. 


akeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 


Had leſt him nought to conquer but his country, Addiſon. 
When a man ſees the prodigious pains our forefathers have. 


what miracles of architecture they would have left us, had 


Smells from the gen'ral weal. S . of OE: 
e finger next to the 


and Rritons; und ſome upon the foreflager. Vulgar Arrours. 


ae to me gie. Wee. 1 5 


FOR 


the breaſt with theonumency that, brug out his near Free 
foot, which 1 amth. | FeaAchur on 17A VANS. 
To FOREGO'. v. 4. [fr and go.] 
1. Le quit; to-give, yp toxtign. 
Is it her nature, or is it her will, 
To be to cruct to an humbied oc | 
If nature, then he may it mend with [kjil; 
If will, then the at will may willygregs. Spe ſer, Sore 41. 
Having all betore abſolutely in his power, it remaineth 1 
ill, he haviug already neither. foregiv en mr Joregone anv 
thing tucreby unto them, but having vecciyed tomething from 
I | Henſems Siate of Ireland, 
Hie eis a great adventurer, {aid he, | 
That hath his {word through hard ailav forovoncry 
And now hath vowed, ull he avenged be 
Ot that deipite, neyex to wearen none. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


thing betore another; to leave one for another $1ake, to . 
go meaner tor the attamment of higher degrees. Hooker, h. v. 
Mut I then leave you? Mutt 1 needs forego =: 
So good, ſo noble, ani to true a matter? Shak. Heu. VIII. 

; Let us not forega | 

That for a triſie which was bought with blood. Shake/p. 

How can I live without thee! how forego 1 

\ Thy tweet canverle, and love ſo dearly join'd, pe 
Jo live again in thele wild woods forlorn! Paradiſe Loſt. 

This argument might prevail with you to Frege a little 

of your repole for the publick benefit. Dryd. Juv. Dedic. 

hat they have enjoyed with great plealure at one time, 
has proved inſipid or nauſeous at another; and therefore they 
lee nothing in it, for which they ſhould,/erego @ preſent en- 

1 . 0 | . beat: "+15 1.1 OCREs 

2. Togo before; to be paſt, [from fore and go.] | 

| By our remembrances of days foregone, e 

Such were our faults: O! then we thought them not. 

OT de POSI | 07 Shakeſpeare, 

It is to be underſtood of Cain, that many years foregone, 
338 his people were increaſed, he built the city of 

NC . Le * 

Leſt what has been ſaid of the differences between true and 
apparent colours be interpreted in too unlimited a ſenſes re- 
 fle& upon the two foregazng objections. 
This foregoing remark gives the reaſon Why imitation 
pals... BEOS 1 Dufreſuoy .. 
I as ſeated in my elbow chair, where I had indulged * N 
Foregoing ipeculations, with my lamp burning by me as uſual, 


Mood card s Natural 


6 1 tor . 
3. To loſe. ö 1175 P 4 
3 This is the very ecſtaſy of loye, | 
Whoſe violent property foregoes itlelt,., + I 
And leads the will to delp'rate undertakings. Shaleſp. 
FO'REGOER. 7. /. [tromforego.] Anceſtor; progenitor, 
| - Honours belt thrive, 
When rather from our acis we them derive 
Than our foregoers. 
Fo'REGROUND. . /. ¶ fereandground.] The part of the field 
or eee of a picture which tems to lie before the figures. 


| 1 3 : the queſtion therefore is to know, if it can equally 


2. The chief part. fp Mais, 
The great Achilles, whom opinion crowns 
The linew and the forchand of our hoſt. Sb 

 FO'REHAND. adj, A thing done too ſooornn. 

# You'll ſay ſhe did embrace me as a huſband, 


FOREHA'NDED, . /. [from fore and hand.] 


1. Early; timely. 


If by thus doing you have not ſecured your time by an 
early and forebaxded care, yet be ſure, by a timely diligence, 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 


2. Formed in the foreparts, | | 
Bauble, do you call him? He's a ſubſtantial true-bred beaft, 


bravely forehanded ; mark but the cleanneſs of his ſhapes too. 
Fo'REHEAD. A. . [ fore and bead.} 


to the hair, 5x a SE pat 
| 3 The breaſt of Hecuba, 
| When ſhe did ſuckle Hector, look'd not lovelier 

Than Hector's forebead, when it ſpit forth blood 
At Grecian ſwords rae, Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 
Some angel copy'd, while I ſlept, each grace, 1 
| And moldedev'ry feature from my face: 
Such majelty does from her forebead riſe, 


Her cheeks ſuch bluſhes calt, ſuch rays her eyes. Dryden. 


2. Impudence; confidence; allurance z audaciouſneſs; au- 


dacity. 

A man 
ance of advantage, and thinks nothing above his manage- 
ment or his merit: where his force is too feeble he prevails: 
by dint of impudence: theſe men of Jorebead are magnificent 
in promite, and intallible in their preſcriptions. Collier. 
would fain know to what branch of the legiſlature they 


accounts; ſuperititious prognoſtications. / 
How are ſuperſtitious men hagged out of their wits with 
the fancy of omens, foreboldings, and old wives tales! 
5 IG ; f BEE L'Eftrange. 
FOREIGN. adj. [ ferain, French; ſorano, Spaniſh, from 
forts, Laim.] | Tt 
1. Not of this country; not domeſtick. _ 
221 | Your ſon, that with a fearful ſoul 
Leads diſcontented ſteps in foreign ſoil, 
This fair alliance quickly ſhall call home, Shak. Rich. III. 
The learned correſpondence you hold inforezgn parts. Milt. 
The poſitions are ſo far from being new, that they are 
commonly to be met with in both ancient and modern, do- 
meltick and foreign writers. Atterbury's Sermons, Preface. 


united force would ſecure us againſt all the attempts of a 
foreign enemy. Addiſon's Frecholder, Ne 34. 
2. Alien; remote; not allied; not belonging; without relation. 
It is often uſed with 10; but more properly with from, 
I muſt diflemble, : 
And ſpeak a language foreign to my heart. Addiſ. Cate. 
Fame is a good to wholly Foreign io our natures, that we 
have no faculty in the ſoul adapted to ii, nor any organ in the 
body torelith it, placed out of the poſlibility of fruition. 
DEC ; Addifon. 
This deſign is not foreign from ſome 1 le's thoughts. 
2 Swift on the Sacramental Teft, 
3. Excluded; not admitted; held at a dittance. 
They will not ſtick to ſay you envied him; 


| Kept him a foreign man ſtill; .which ſagriev'd hi 
That he ran mad and died. Shakeſpeare's Henry VII. 
4. In law. ] A foreign plea, plæntum. forinſecum; as being a 


0 


plea out ot the proper court ot 


I continue my line from thence to the heel; then making 


5. Extrancous; adventitious in gencral. 
3 G There 


. Special reaton oftentimes cauleth the wiilto preter one good 


_ Raleigh's Hiftory-of the World. © 
Boyle on Colours. 


1 A Addiſon s Spectator, Ne 463. 
. I Feen ming een 5b oory - Soi 


Shaleſp. All's Well that Ends Well. 
agree that white can ſubliſt on the foreground of the 
placed upon that which is backward, the light being uni- 2 
verſal, and the figures ſuppoſed in an open field, Dryden. 


| Fo'REHAND. n. . ¶ fore and hand.) 55 
| 1. The part of a horle which is before the rider. 


kepeare, 


And ſo extenuate the forehaund ſin. Shaleſpeare. | 


Dryaden's Don Sebaſtian. _ 


1. That part of the face which reaches from the eyes upward 


of confidence prefſeth forward upon every appear- 


can have the forehead to apply. Swij?'s Preſbyterian Plea. 
FoREHO'LDING. 2. /. [ fore and bold.) Predictions; ominous 


The parties and diviſions amongſt us may ſeveral Ways 
bring deſtruction upon our country, at the ſame time that our 


And tearing he would riſe, he was fo virtuous, x 
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There are who, fondly ſtudious of increait, 
Reich {042g muld in Gigi i- atur'd land 2 
luduce. | Phillips. 
Fo ENA. A. . [from foreign.) A man that comes from 
anne COUNtLY 3 NOLA native; a ranger. 
| Joy is ſuch a _forergner, 
Se mere à {truager to my thoughts, | know 
Not how tv entertain him. Den am's Sophy. 
'T'o this talle f6reigner you give your throne, 
And wouy a fiend, a Kinſman, and a lon: 25 
Relinne your ancient care. Dryden's Eu. 
_ Warerrs the only native of England made ute of in punch; 
but the lemons, the brandy, the {ugar, and the nutmegs, are 
ali foreigners. |  Addijon's Freebolder. 
Nor could the majeity of the Engliſh crown appear in a 
greaies lultre, ether to forerguers On lubjects. act. 
Fo xtIGNNESS. 1. / {trom foreign.) Remoteneſs; want ot 
retution to lomething. a 5 5 
Let not the /oreigune/3 of the ſubjed hinder you from en- 
deavouing iv ſet me rights 5 Locke, 
Ty FOREIMA GIN E. v. 4. [ fore and imagine.] To conceive 
or tancy buloie prot. 1 , 8 
We are within compaſs of a forcimagined poſſibility in that 
behalf. | | Camden's Remains, 
ToVUREJUDGE, v. a. [ fore and judge.) lov judge betore- 
mand to be prepolletied. e : 
7 FOREK NOW: v. 4. | fore and 4ugw.] To have preſcience 
or; to foreiee. TE 5 | | 
We forekrnoxw that the ſun will riſe and ſet; that all men 
born in the world thall die again; that after Winter the Spring | 
tall come; atter the Spring, Summer and harvelt; yet 1s 
not our foreknowledge the caule of any of thoſe. Ratcgh, 
He foretneww John thould not {utter a violent death, bur go 
into his grave in peace. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vil. c. 10. 
Culchas the {acred ſeer, wno had in view | 
Things pretent and the palt, and thing 


| 


3 to come forelncau. 
Dryden's Iliad. 

Who would the miſeries of man foreknow ? I 
Nut knowing, we but ſhare our part of we. Dryden. 


For£txNOWABLE. adj. {from foreknoww.) Poſſible w be 


It is certainly forek,u9zvable what they will do in ſuch and 

tuch cucumttances. . More s Divine Dialogues. 

JOGE KNOWLEDGE. ./. [ fere and knowricdge. ] Preſcience; 

knowledge of that which has not yet happened, | 

Our being in Chritt by eternal foreknowledge, ſaveth us 

not without our actual and real adoption into the fellowſhip 

ot his {nts in this preſent world. Hooker, b. v. \ 56. 

I wid him you was afleep; he ſcems to have a /oreknoavledge 

of that too, and therefore chuſes to lpcak with you. Shakeyp. 

„ II. I forekne w. . 

Foreknowwledge had no influence on their fault, : 

Which had no leſs prov'd certain unforeknown. Milton. 

[ hope the forekaoauledge you had of my eſteem for you, is 

the reaton that you do not diflike my letters. Pope. 

FORELAND, A. /. { fore and land.] A promontory; 

land; high land jutung into the lea; a cape. 7 

As when a thip, by tkiltul ſteerſman wrought, 

Nizh river's mouth, or foreland, where the wind 

| Vcers oft, as oft lo iteers, and ſhifts her 1ails, 

To FOKELA'Y. T. @. 

intrap by-ambuſh. 

A lerpent ſhoots his ſting at unaware; 

An ambutil'd thict forelays a traveller: 


- known before they happen 


1 


{fore and ly.) To lay wait tor; to 


The man hes murder'd, while the thictand ſnake, _ 
One gains the thickets, and one thrids the brake. Dryden. 
ToFORELIFT. 


D. a. [orc and lift.) To raile alott any an- 
r „ e 
So dreadfully he towards him did paſs, 


Ferelittiug up alott his ſpeckled breaſt; 
And ottea bounding on the bruiſed graſs, 
As tor great joy of his new comen guelt. Fairy 
FO'RELOCK. . J. | fore and lock. 
' the torepart of the head. 
-_ Teliher the joyous t 
Unleſs the do hi 


Queen, b. i. 


ime will not be (taid, . 

n by the f take, Spenjer, Sonnet 70. 

Hy.cinthine locks 

parted forefock manly hung, 

go but not beneath his moulders broac 

5 Zeal and duty arc not flow, 
Hut on occation's forelock watchtul wait. Mult. Par. Reg. 

Time eis painted with a lock before, and bald behind, lig 

nifving thereby that we mult take dme by the forelock; for, 
when it is once paſt, there is no recalling it. Sro⁰ë. 

FOREMAN, A. / ¶ foreand man.] The nrit or chief perlon. 


x Round from his 
. Ciuit'rin 


1. Milton. | 


leis a very lenſible man, thoots flying, and has been fe- | 


vera times foreman of the petty jury. Acdliſon's Spectator. 
FokEMENTIONED. adj. [Core and mentioned. } Nentioned 
ar recited before. It is obſervable that many participles are 
compounded with fore, whole verbs have no ſuch compo- 
lition, | | | 


Dacier, in the life of Aurelius, nas not taken notice of 


tne forementioned figure on the pillar, 
Fo'REMOST. adj, [trom fore. ] ; 
1. Firſt in place. | Ty | 
| Our women in the foremoſt ranks appear z' 
March to the tight, and meer your mittret3 there. D 
I tand wioniſh'd ! what, the bold Sempronius, 
That itill broke foremoft through the crowd ot patriots, | 
As with a hurricane ot zeal tranſported, | | 
| And virtuous ev'n to madnets ! Addiſon's Cato. 
2. Firit in dignity. 7 | | 
| All three were ſet among the foremoſt ranks of fame, for 
great minds to attempt, nd great torce to pertorm what they 
did attempt. Si. lney, b. ii. 


Dryden. 
aj, (ore and name.) Nominated before. 
And ſuch are ture ones, 

As Curius, and the forenam'd Lentulus. Ben. Jobhuſon. 
9 RENOON, . /. [ foreand noon. ] The time ot day reckon- 
ed trom the middle | 
&an, to the meridian : oppoſed to afternoon. 


Addyon on Italy. 


ryden. 


Theſe ride foremoſt in the field, 
As they the foremoſt rank of honour heid. 
FoRENA'MED. 


F 


Ihe manner was, that the foren9n they ſhould run at tilt, 


the atternoon ina broad field in manner of a battle, till either 
tue ftranyers or the country Knights won the field. Sidney, 
Curio, at the funeral of his father, built a temporary thca- 

tre, conitting of two parts turning on hinges, according to 
the potition of the tun, tor the conveniency ot furenoon's and 
atternoon's diverſion, rbuthnot on Coins. 
ForexOTiCe. u. /. ore and notice.) Intormation of an 
event before it happens. 


do ſtrunge a revolution never happens in poetry, but either 
hea ven or car th gives tome orenotice ot it. Rymer's Tragedies. 
Fort NSACK, _ {_toren/is, Lain. ] Belonging to courts of 
juchcature, 
Perion is a forenſech term, appropriating actions and their 
mern; and to belongs vnly to inteliigent agents, capable of 

a law, and tappinets and mitery, This perſonality extends 
itteif beyond pretent exiltence do what is paſt, only by con- 
icioulns. ; Locke, 
Tuc forum was a publick place in Rome, where lawyers 
and vrators made their ſpecees before the proper judges in 
matters of property, or in criminal cates : thence all torts of 
<{putations in courts of juſtice, where teveral perlons make 
their diſtinst eee FRY come under the nanie of forenjick 


FORERANK. 2. /. | fore and rand. ] Firlt rank; tront, 


head- | 
5 the divine bounty, the daughter of providence. Stilliug fleet. 


25 | 2. A pro 


| Forerunner: of his purpoſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 


J. T he hair that grows from 


20 FO'RESHEW. v. a. [See FORESHOW. | 
FO'RESHIP. z. /. { fore and ſbip.] The anterior part of the | 


a ROARE FN 
Þ he ſhipmen would have caſt anchors out of the fore- | 


| To FORESHO'W. v. a. { fore and ſhoww, 


point, between the dawn and the meri- 


FOR 


to predetermine ; to preordain, 

The-church can diſcharge, in manner convenient, a work 
of to great importance, by foreordaining ſome ſhort collect 
wherein brietly to mention thanks. Hooker, b. v. 

Fo'REPART. . J. { fore und part.] The anterior part. 
Had it been to raue, it would deprive us of the ſun's light 
all the forepart of theday, Raleigh Hift. of the World. 
Phe ribs have no cavity in them, and towards the forepart 
or breaſt are broad and thi to bend and give way without 
danger of tratture, . Ray on the Creation, 
ForEPA'ST, adj. { fore and paſt.] Paſt before a certain time. 
Now ceale, ye damſels, your delights forepaſt ; | 
Enough it is that all the day is yours, Spenſer's Epi 

My forepajt proots, howe er the matter fall, 

Shall tax my fears of little vanity, 

Having vainly tear'd too little. Shakeſpeare. 

Such is the treaty which he negociates with us, an offer 
and tender of a reconciliation, an att of oblivion, of all fore- 
paſt tins, and of a new covenant. Hommond on Fundamentals, 

FOREPOSSE'SSED, adi. { fore and poſſeſs.) Preoccupied ; 
prepoſſeſſed; pre-engaged. 15 ER 

The teltimony either of the ancient fathers, or of other 
claſhcal divines, may be clearly and abundantly anſwered, 
to the ſatisfaction of any rational man, not extremely fore- 

- poſſeſſed with prejudice. *  Sanderſon's Judgment. 


) 


thalam. | 


Vet lcave our coulin Catharine here with us; 
She is our capital demand, compris'd „ 
Within the forerank of our articles.  Shakeſp. Henry V. 
FORERECI'TED. 
nierated before. „ 
| Bid him recount 
The forerectted practices, whereof : 

We cannot feel too little, hear too much. 
ToFORERU'N. v. a. | fore and run.] 
1. To come before as an earneſt of ſomet 

troduce as an hurbinger. 80 

Againſt ill chances men are ever merry; 

But heavineis foreruns the good event. Shakefp 


| | 'The tun 
Was ſet, and twilight from the Eaſt came on, . 
Forerunning night. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. 
She bids me hope: oh heav'ns, ſhe pities me! 

And pity till Foreruns approaching love, 
As lightning does the Cider, Dryde 
2. To precede; to have the ſtart of. 
I heard it to be a maxim at Dublin to follow, if not fore- 

run, all that is or will be practiſed in London. Craunt, 
FORERU'NNER, u. .. n forerun.) | | 
1. An harbinger; a meflenger lent beto 
approach of thoſe that follow. _ | 
The tx ftrangersleck for you, madam, to take their leave ; 
and there is a/forerawuner come from a ſeventh, the prince of 
Morocco. | Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
A cock was ſacrificed as the forerunner ot duy and the ſun, 
thereby acknowledging the light of life to be derived from 


Henry IV. 


2 Spaniſh Friar. | 


re to give notice of the 


My elder brothers, my forerunners came, 
Rough draughts of nature, ill defign'd, and lame: 
Blown off, like bloſſoms, never made to bear; 
Iiill I came finiſh'd, her laſt labour'd care. Dryden. 

Already opera prepares the way, . 
The lure 3 of her gentle! 
Znoſtick; a ſign foreſhowing any thing. 
Ove! ſome further change awaits us nig, 
Which Heav'n, by theſe mute ſigns in nature, ſnews 


Lols of ſight is the milery of life, and uſually the fre- 
Tuner of death. W 
Ihe keeping inſenſihle perſpiration up in 
cauſe as well as ſign of health, and the leaſt deviation from 
that due quantity, the certain forerunner of a diſeaſe. Arbuth. 
To FoRESA NY. v. a. 
to torctell. | | | 

| | Let ordinance DG CO LACS. reno 
Come as the gods foreſay it. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline.. 
To FORESE'E. v. a. | fore and ſce.] To tee beforehand; to 
8 what has not yet happened; to have preſcience; to fore- 

now. , e 8 | . ö 

With Cupid ſhe fore/zes and goes god Vulcan's * 

„ ES |  Staney.. 
The firſt of them could things to come foreſee z 2 
The next, could of things preſent belt adviſe; 

Ihe tlurd, things paſt could keep in memory. Fairy Queen. 

It there be any thing forejeen that is not uſual, be armed 


tolution betorchand, and then watch when it comes 
At his /oreſeen approach, already quake | 
The Caſpian Kingdoms and Meotian lake: 
Their ſeers behold the tempelt from atar, 
And threat'ning oracles denounce the war. 
To FORESHA'ME, v. 4. 
bring reproach _ | 
| EEE: h bill, foreſbaming | 
Thoſe rich-lett heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument, Shakeſpeare's Cymbe 


Taylor. 


* 


Dryden's Zn. 
[for and /bame.] To thainez to. 


ip. 8 Ads, XXVl. 30. 
0 FORESHORTEN, v. a. yore and ſborten.] To ſhorten 
figures tor the ſake of ſhewing thote behind. | 
The greateſt parts of the body ought to appear foremoſt; 
and he forbids the Foreſbortenings, becaute they make the 
parts appear little. 
1. To diſcover before it happens; to predict; to prognoſticate. 
Chriſt had called him to be a witneſs of his death, and re- 
ſurrection from the dead, according to that which the pro- 
phets and Moſes had foreſhoxved. Hooker, C. iii. 4 8. 
ä Next, like Aurora, Spenſer roſe, e 
Whole purple bluſh the day foreſhozos. _ Dent am. 
You choſe to withdraw yourtelt from publick buſineſs, 
when the face of heaven grew troubled, and the frequent 
ſhitting of the wind fore/bowwed a ſtorm. Dryden. 
2. To reprelent before it comes. 
What elſe is the law but the. goſpel foreſboabed p What 
other the goſpel than the law fulfilled? Hooker, b. v. 
Fo'RESIGHT. 7. /. [ fore and fight. 
1. Preſcience; Pr noſtication ; forcknowledge. The accent 
anciently on the laſt ane. | 5 
Let Eve, for I have drench'd her eyes, i 
Here ſleep below; while thou to foreigbt wak' ſt; 
As once thou ſlept'ſt whilſt the to! 
2. Provhduna Few or 7 3 i 
e had a orefight, and working wit, 
That never 2 once could reſt - whit. 
Sponges Fairy Queen, 
In matters of arms he was both ſkilful and induſtrious, and 
as well in fqre/ight as refolution preſent and great. Hayward. 
Ditticulties and temptations will more eaſily be borne or 
avoid:d, it with prudent forg/ight we arm ourielves againſt 


. 


ditputcs. aits's Improvement of the Mind, 


55 Shakeſpeare. 


way. Pope's Dunciad, ; 


South's Sermons. | 
due meature1s the 


[fore and. ſay.] Lo predict; to prophely; | 


for it by any hearty though a ſhort prayer, and an earneſt re- 


ite was form'd. Milton, | 


| FO'RESKIRT. u. /. [ fore and tirt.] The 


4. j. | fore and recite, } Mentioned or enu- | 


hing following ; to in- 


Jo FORESPE'AK. 


| Fo RESPURRER. . / { fore and ſpur.] One tha 


As this 


1. Awild uncultivated tract of ground, with wood. 


Dryden's Dufreſney. | 


* 


To FOREORDA'IN. v. a. [ fore andordain.) To predeſtinate ; | * 


Death gave him no ſuch pangs as the fore/ightfut care he 


Ae of his ſilly ſucceſſor. Stanty, b. 
0 FoRESTGNIF T. v. &. [ fore and fienify, K. 
a to forethow; Oe ; 4 05 is betokente. 
ilcoveries of Chriſt already preſent, w 
ing the Plalins did but . ; Noſe Future co. 
Yet 4s being pait times nox10us, where they a 8 
On man, beat, plant, waſteful and turbulent * 
They oft. ort, and threaten ill. Milton's Par 
Fo'RESKIN. 2. /. | fore and in.] Tne prepuce. * 
Their own hand =o 
An hundred of the taithlels foe ſhall lay, _ 
And tor a dow'r their hundred foreſtins pay 
Be Michol thy reward. Coxoley't Davide, 
part of the coat before. ne T hole 
A thouſand pounds a 
No other obligation ? 
hat promiſes more thouſands: honour's train 
T Mes longer than his fore/eirt. p Shakeſpeare's Heng vill. 
0 FORESLACEK. v. a. [ore and flack.| I ö 
- 6 | [ fore and fact.] To negledt by 
t is a great pity that ſo good an opportunity y ; 
and fo happy an occaſion — chat — 1 bern 
the eternal good of the land. Spenſer's State lla 
To FORFESLOW. v. a. [ fore and flow. 92 
1. Io delay; to hinder; to impede ; to obſtrut. 
No ſtream, no wood, no mountain, could foreſlory 
Their haſty pace. Fairfax, b.; 
Now the illuſtrious nymphreturn'd again, * : 
Brings every grace triumphant in her train: | 
The wond'ring Nereids, though they rais'd noforn, 
Foreflow'd her paſlage, to behold her form. Dryden 
2. Tonegle&t; to omit, | : 
When the rebels were on Blackheath, the king know 
well that it ſtood him upon, by how imuch the more bel 
hitherto protracted the tune in not encountering them, by ig 
much the ſooner to diſpatch with them, that it wg 
to have been no coldneſs in forefloxuing, but witdom inch. 
ing his time, refolved with ſpeed to aal them. Ban, 
Chremes, how many fibers do you know _ . 
That rule their boats and ule their nets aright, 
That neither wind, nor time, nor tide fre: 
Some ſuch have been: but, ah! by tempetts ſpite | 
Their boats are loſt; while we may fit and moan 


none, P. Flt, 
i ve 4 
uailing breats, 
peck life and victory a, 1 by : 
nger, make we hence amain, Shake, 
. u. { fore and /peak.} a 
1. Jo predict; to forcſay; to foreſtiow; to foretell. 
Old Godtrey ot Winchetter, chinketh no ominous fire 
ſpeaking to lie in names.  Camden's Reriain. 
2. Io forbid. e | 
Thou haſt foreſpotemy being in theſe wars, 
And tay'lt it is not fit. Shakeypeare's Antb. and Cleyyat, 


year for pure reſpect | 


That tew were ſuch, and now theſe few are 
To FORESLO'W, v. 1. To be dilatory; to loi 
This may plant courage in their 
For yet is ho 
Foręſiogo no 


FoRESPE'NT. adj, [fore and /þent.] 
I. Walled; tired? pct. 8 ; fre 
After him came ſpurring hart _ 
A gentleman, almott forg/pent with ſpeed. Shak, Ha. I. 
2. Forepalled ; palt. V 
3 not enough thy evil life foreſpent? Fairy Lum. 
You ſhall find his vanities jorepent, 
Were but the outtide of the Roman Brutus, 
_ _ Covering ditcretion with a coat of folly, Shak, Hen, J. 
3. Beſtowed before. 2 hin nent, PETS 
S ß ences hotm- : --- 
According to the honour of his ſender; 
And towards himſelf, his goodneſs fore/þent onus, 
We mutt extend our notice. Shakeſpeare. 
t rides betore, 


A day in April never came to {weet, 
To ſho how coſtly Summer was at hand, FED 
foreſpurrer comes before his lord. Shakeeert, 
FO RES F. 2. /. { foreft, French; foreſta, Italian.} 
By many tribulations we enter into the kingdom of het- 
ven, becaule, in a // of many wolves, ſheep cannot chu 
but feed in continual danger of life. Hooker, b. v. Uf. 
_ Micheth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be, until 
Great Birnam-wood to Duniinane's high hill 
Shall come againſt him. | 
Te at will never be: | . 
Who can impreſs the foreft, bid the tree > 
Unfix his — — = Shakeſpeare's Machet, 
There be airs which the phy licians adviſe their patients u 
remove unto, which commonly are plain champaigns, 
graling, and not overgrown with heath; or elſe unbe- 
thades, as in forefts. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory, Ne 96. 
How the firit %eſt rais' d its ſhady head, Aojcommin 
2. [In law.] Acertain territory of woody grounds andtwult- 
tul paltures, privileged for wild beats, and fowls oA 
chaſe, and warren, to reſt and abide in, inthe ſafe protection 
of the king, for his pleaſure which territory of gun 
bounded with irremoveable marks, and replenithed wita%: 
ot venery or chaſe, and with great coverts of vert for their: 
cour and abodè: for the preſervation of which place, cih, 
veniſon, there are cert: un particular laws. The mann 
making foreſts is this: the king lends out his comme, 
under the broad ſeal of England, directed to certain diſcret 
perſons, for viewing, perambulating, 


and bounding the pack 
thathe has a mind to atforett ; which returned into Chr 
proclamation is made throughout all the countty where 
ground lies, that none ſhall hunt or chaſe any w] 4d 12 
within that precinct, without the king's i ciallicence;* i 
which he appoints ordinances, laws, anc officersfor l ja 
ſervation of the vert and veniſon; and this becomes 3," 
by matter of record. The properties of a foreft are 0 inf 
foreſt, as it is ſtrictly taken, cannot be in the hands - 0 
but the king, who hath power to grant commitlion to a ang 
in eyre for the fore; the courts ; the officers * be unte 
the vert and veniſon, as the juſtices of the forg e . 
or keeper, the verders, the foreſters, agiſtors, 18? 
liffs, and beadles. The chief property ot 2/5 
{wainmote, which is no leſs incident to it that 
 prepowders to a fair. — 
To FORESTA'LL. v. a. [ ponefrallan, Saxon. 
1. To anticipate; to take up beforehand. 
_ It thou be maſter-gunner, ſpend not all 
That thou canſt ſpeak at once; but huſband it, 
And give men turns of ſpeech: do not foreftan 
By laviſhneſs thine own and others wit, Hin. 
As it thou mad'ſt thy will. ef 
What need a man forefall his date of graf: i. 
a 2 as meet what he would molt _ 

2. Io hinder by preoccupation or prevention. 
And be — inck — hath 12 17 2 

Vet death then would the like mithap for?##: 

< are prayer, but this wy old tarces 

o be foreſtalled ere we come to tall, , 

Or pardon'd being down. Shakeſpeare® 1 


Ma : abr 
This night forefall him of the coming day. 5 
But for my tears, 
I had foreflall'd this dear and deep rebuke, 


7 


ref be 
0 


ourt et 


2 


them. | Rogers's Sermons. 
For . adj. [ fore/ight and faul.] Preſcient; pro- 
Vi » : 


| 


, Iv. 
Ere you with grief had ſpoke, Statg/Þc#r7* 0 


If thou covet death, as utmoſt end | 


e be vier v, ſo thinking to evade 1 

, Uu. 2 pronounc'd, doubt not but God 
Loder, Milton's Paradiſe Loft f. x. 

— I will not oreftall your judgment of the relt. 4 


re or gan poſſeſſion of before another; to buy be- 
1 1 Ar i order to raiſe the price. = 
He bold ſpake, Sir knight, it knight thou be, 

Abandon t is foreftalled place at erit, ON EH 

For fear of further harm, I counſel thee. Fairy Queen. 

TALLER. u. /. [from foreftall.] One that anticipates 

Tes market; one that purchales betore others to raiſe the 


„ good or bad, the workman mult take at his 

- pero Us ut ſtill and ſtarve z whilſt, by this means, 

new fort of ingrollers 8 ng 1 ae. 
. * | | Kkmen, tet t : 

and ſupplying this numerous body of workmen, ſe 15 by 


- landholder. | 
upon the PO ad. \ foreft and born.) Born in a wild 
N. adj. ¶ foreft and boyn.)] Born in a wild. 
_ ane Fur boy 18 e | 
; | h been tutor'd in the rudiments _ SEED: 
n 2 . dies: Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
bet FORESTER. u. U foreftier, French, from Sf}: 
claus, 1. An officer of the foreſt. 


Forefter, my friend, where is the buſh, | 
lat we ſtand and play the murtherer in? 
That we may ſtan pla) 0h akeſp. 


y Here by, upon the - e of yonder copice. 
\b.i inhabitant of the wild country. pt 
8 2 adj. from fore and tat, from ſrubeat.] 
FoRESWART. c Spent with heat. 55 
m Miſo and Mopta, like a couple of forefeuat melters, were | 
725 getting the pure ſilver of their bodies out of * = ot 45 
| ments. 3 | | DI. 55 » 11, 
Ow; 1 Foakra sT E. v. a. [ fore and taſte.] . TY 
be b 1. To have antepaſt of ; to have preſcieuce of. 
ö ite before another. 1 
1 Oe Perhaps the fact 
achul. ls not fo . news ee „ 
Profan'd fir the ſerpent, by him fhrſt © 
8 n and un allow d, ere our taſte, Par. Loft. 
Fo'RETASTE. . / Anticipation of. 7 1 5 5 
4 Apleaſure that a man may call as properly his own as his 
be foul and his conſcience, neither liable to accident, nor ex- 45 
5 ed to injury: it is the foretaſte of heaven, and the earnelt | 
Fltd, of eternity. 8 Sosocuth's Sermons. 
| T7 FORETE LL. v. a. [ Joe and tell. ent | 
To predict; to propheſy. 5 | 
. A = What art 3 heavy looks foretell 2 
baked, Some dreadful vary hanging on thy tongue? Shakeſp. 
_— 2 1 ET 
The new-created world, which fame in heaven y 
us fore. Long had foretold. N Milton s Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
£7362, | Mercia's king, | 


Warn'd in a dream, his murder did foretell, 

Pom point to point, as after it befell. Dryden. 

When great Ulyſſes ſought the Phrygian ſhores, 
Deeds then undone my faithful nne Joretold; 5 
Heaven ſeal'd my words, and you thute deeds behold. 


1. To foretoken ; to foreſhow. _ 49 5 
{© FORETE'LL. v. n. To utter prophecy. WES, 
All the prophets from Samuel, and thoſe that follow after, 
have |\ikewile foretold of theic * A Acis, iii. 24. 
FoxeTE LLER. 2. ſ. from foretell.] Predicter; toreſhower. 
Others are propoſed, not that the toretold events ſhould be 
known; but that the accompliſhment that Ne them 
may evince, that the foreteller of them was ab N 
thee. | Boyle on Colours. 


DFORETHINK., v. a. [fore and think.) To anticipate in the 
f Pert. mind]; to have preſcience of. N e 
s betole. The toul of every man 5 
= Prophetically does forethink thy fall. Shax. Henry IV. 
= . 1 do pray to thee, 4 
keſeart, Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Pereibouglit by Heaven. Sbateſpearè s King Jobn. 
8 Adam could not be ignorant of the puniſhments aue to 
n of hea- veglect and diſobedience; and felt by the proof thereot, in 
not chuke himelt another terror than he had foretbought, or could ina- 
SAL pie, - | EKEalrigb's Hijtory of the World. 
| Friday, the fatal day! when next it came, 
1 HUcr ſoul forethought the fiend would change his game. 
„ | Dryden. | 
| PForETHINK, . 2. To contrive beforehand. „ 
With this you blot my name, and clear your own; 
Machel. And what's my frenzy will be call'd my crime: 
atie fle (0 What then is thine ? Thou cool deliberate villain! _ 
1905, but Thou wile, forethinking, weighing politician! Smith, 
e timer FoxETHO'UGHT. 7. / {from forethink.} By | 
„Ne g3b. 1. Prelcience z anticipation. : 5 
cui He that is undone, is equally undone, whether it be by 
andirutt- ſpnetulnets of forethuught, or by the tolly of overſight, or 
of fire evil countel. . OT L' Ejtrange. 
protect 1 Provident care. | | | v | 
ground s. Jo ForeTO'xEN. . a. fore and toben.] To foreſhow; to | 
nene prognoſticate as a ſign. TOY e 
their lo The king from Ireland haſtes; but did no good; 
„vert, 4 Whilit range prodigious ſigns foretoten blood, Daniel. 
_ ORETOKEN, 2. . [trom the verb.] Prevenient ſign; prog- 
NP! . 
ee It may prove ſome ominous foretoken of mis fortune. Sid. 
£ ee They milliked nothing more in King Edward the Con- 
Char th teflor, than that he was Frenchified; and accounted the de- 
1 eot toreign language then to be a foretoten of bringing in 
rild . oft pat toreign powers, which indeed happened. Camden. 
2 GRETO OTH. 2. /. ¶ fore and tooth. ] The tooth in the ante- 
tor 0 nor part ot the mouth; the inciſor. . a 
age The foreteeth ſhould be formed broad, and with a thin 
1 f wf F, Pedge, like chizzles. | Ray enthe Creation, 
oe ORETOP. u. . { fore and top.] That part of a woman's 
2 7 kead-dreſs that is forward, or the top of a periwig. | 
/ wn U may your hats your foretops never preis, 3 
r "ers ba 70 aouch'd your ribbons, ſacred be your dres. Dryden. 
- tf ibe FEVOUCHED. part. { foreand vouch.) Attirmed betore ; 
an merly told, 


Sure her offence 
cal Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, | 
gn monſters it; or your forevouch'd affection 
10 albu into taint. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
rnd. u. ſ. | fre and card.] Ihe van; the front. 
ej chat marched in the foreward were all mighty men. 
8 1 Mac. ix. 11. 
EWARN, v. a. ¶ fore and avarn.}] 
10 ame nim beforehand. 
4. Jorewarn you whom you ſhall fear: fear him which, 
1 To: nath killed, hath power to caſt into hell. Luke, xii. 
inform previouſly of any future event. 
"WS. me interpreter, by favour ſent 
from the empyrean, to forewarn 


Us x: 2 
"rms of what might elſe have been our loſs 


Þ Tocaution 164; _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. 
Well] * any thing beforchand. 


arm me, being thus forewarn'd. Sbaleſp. 
And wang; Thx, Pride, | 
Ren 0A ring vanity, when leaſt was ſafe, 


| 


Pope. | 


le to foretce | 


| 


For 


the ſearch of nature was free. Dryden's Ving. Dedicat. 
Young Choræbus, who by love was led 
To win renown and fair Caſſandra's bed, 
Rad lately brought his troops to Priam's aid; | 
Forewarn'd in vain by the prophetick maid. Dryden. 
To FOREWA'STE. v. 4. | fore and avaſte.} To deſvlatc; to 
deſtroy. Out of ule. | 
_ Veipahan, with great ſpoil and rage, 
Forexwaſted all, until Gemiſſa gent 
Perſuaded him to ceaſe. | 
High time gan it wex for Una fair, 
To think of thote her captive parents dear, 5 
And their fore ve kingdom to repair. Fairy Queen. 
To FORE WI'SH. part. ¶ foreand awifh.) To deſire betorehand. 
The wiler fort ceaſed not to do what in them lay, to pro- 
cure that the good commonly forewifhed might in tune come 
to effect. | Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
FOREWO'RN, part. [ foreand worn, from <vear. TWorn out; 
walted by time or vie. | 


ink was already ore vorn, and in many places on, 
By {ae Sidney. 
FO RFEIT. u. / egit, French; Forfed, Welſh.] 2 
1. Something loſt by the commiſſion of a crime; ſomething 
paid for expiation of a crime; a finez a mulèt. 
Thy flanders 1 forgive, and therewithal 


Ih' execution leave to high dupolal, * 
And let another hand, not thine, exact 


* 


Thy lite, Melantius! IT am come to take, F 
Ot which toul treaſon dogs aforfeit make. aller. 
2. A perſon obnoxious to puniſhment ; one whole liſe is for- 
feited by his offence. Now obſolete. = I 
_ Your brother is a forfeit of the law, = 
And you but waſte your words. Shak. Mea. for Meaſ. 


greater it to the law than Angelo, who hath ſentenced 
him. Shakeſpeare's Meajure for Meaſure. 


ot condition; to lote by ſome offence, 
It thena man, on light conditions, gain 

A greateltate to him, and his, tor ever; 

I wiltully he forfert it again, 3 
Who doth bemoan his heir, or blame the giver? Davies. 
Men diſpleaſed God, and conſequently forfeited all right 


to happinets. | Hoyle. 


A father cannot alien the power he has over his child: he 


ik, 
ſeizure; alienated by a crime; lott either as to the right or 
polleſlion, by breach of conditions. > 5 
All the fouls that are, were forfert once; 
And he that might the vantage belt have took, 
Found out the remedy. 
Beg that thou may ſt have leave to hang thyſelf; 
And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the tate, 
Thou hait not left the value ot a cord. 
This now fenccleſs world, | 
Forfeit to death. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. l. 303. 


Straight all his hopes exhal'd in empty tmoke, 


MMethought with wond'rous eaſe he fwallow'qd down 
_ How the murd'rer paid his forfeit breath; 
What lands fo diſtant from that ſcene of death, 
But trembling heard the fame 


by the breach of which any thing may be loſt, 


_ ſomething poſſeſſed. 


2. The thing torfeited; a mult; a fine. 


The court is as well a Chancery to ſave and debar for- 


would de work enough in Germany and Italy, it Imperial 
forfeitures ſhould go tor good titles. Bacon's War with Spain. 
Ancient privileges and acts of grace indulged by former 
kings, mutt not, without high reaſon, be revoked by their 
tuccellors; nor forfeitures be exacted violently, nor penal 
laws urged rigoroully. Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 
Ile fairly abdicates his throne, . 
He has a er . CO, 
To FORFE'ND. v. a. To prevent; to forbid. 
FoRGA'VE. The preterite of forgive. 
FORGE. . . ( e French, ] 


uage we uſe forge for large work, and ſinithy tor {mall ; 
ut in books the diſtinction is not kept. „ 

e Now behold, FT on 

In the quick forge and working-houſe of thought, 


In other part ſtood one, who at the forge 
Labouring, two maſſy clods of iron and braſs 
Had melted. on, 
THh' o'er-labour'd Cyclop from his taſk retires, 
Th' Zolian forge exhauſted of its fires. Pope's Statius. 
2. Any place where any thing is made or ſhaped. : 
From no other forge hath proceeded a ſtrange conceit, that 

to ſerve God with any ſet form of common prayer is ſuper- 

ſtitious. ä 5 Hooker, b. v. § 26. 
To FORGE. v. a. [ forger, old French. 
1. To form by the hammer; to beat into ſhape. 

The queen of martials, 


forg'd of gold, 
Muſt needs have golden furniture. 
Tyger with tyger, bear with bear you'l] find 
In leagues offenſive and defenſive join'd; _ 
But lawleſs man the anvil dares profane, 
And forge that ſteel by which a man is lain, 
Which earth at firſt for plough-ſhares did afford, 
Nor yet the {mith had learn'd to forma ſword, Tate's Juv, 
2. To make by any means. | 
le was a kind of nothing, titleleſs, 
Till he had forg'd himſelf a name i' th” fire 
Ot burning Rome. 
2 His heart's his mouth: | 
What his brealt forges, that his tongue mult vent. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Thoſe few names that the ſchools forged, and put into the 
mouths of their ſcholars, could never ju et admittance into 
common uſe, or obtain the licence of publick . 
ocle. 
3. To ccunterfeit ; to falſify. 


ere I king, 

I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands : 

For my more having would be but as ſauce 

To make me hunger more, that I ſhould forge 

Quarrels unjuſt againſt the good and loyal, | 

Deltroying them tor wealth, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Fo'RGER. ON [from forge. ] | 8255 
1. One who makes or forms. 


ſebted my ferewarning, and diſdain'd 
Webel. 55 a Millions Paradiſe Loſt, b. x. 


2. One who counterfeits any thing ;. a falſifier. 
As in ſtealing, if there were no receivers there would be no 


Fairy Queen; b. ii. 


His forfeit honour, to betray the town. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 


1. The place where iron is beaten into form. In common lan- 


How London doth pour out her citizens. Shak. Hen:'y v. 


Thoug! Pheebus had forewarned him of ſinging wats, yet | 


Neither the light was enough to read the words, and the | 


Remit thy other forfeits. Shakeſp. Mraſure for Meaſure. 


| Thy penal forfeit from thyſelf. Milton's Agoniftes, I. $06. IQ 


Claudio, whom here you have warrant to execute, is no | 
ToFO'RFEIT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To lole by ſome breach | = x 
29 I 2. Not to attend; to neglect. N 


| forget; yet will I not forget thee. 


may perhaps to ſome degrees for/ezt it, but cannot 3 8 
| * | | .ocke. | 
| FoO'RFEIT, Farticipial adj. [from the verb.] Liable to penal | 


Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. | 


| Shakeſpeare. | 


And his long toils were forfeit for a look. Dr dens Virg. - 5 


Pope's Odyſſey, b. ii. 
. 


feitures, as a court of common law to decide rights; and there 


Swift. | 
Hanmer. . 


FOR 
| thieves; ſo in ſlander, if there were fewer ſpreadere there 
would be fewer 2 of libels. Gowernment of the Tongue. 
No jorger of Iyes willingly and wittingly fur hithes dul che 
means of his own detection. Weſt on the Rejerrectun.. 
Fo K GER Y. 2. J ffrom forge.] | 5 
1. The crime ot falſitication. | | 
Has your king married the lady. Gray! | 
And now; to ſooth your forgery and his, De Ns 
Sends me a paper to perſuade me patience. Shakeſpeare. 
Nothing could have been eaſier than, for the Jews, theens- 
mies of Jeſus Chriſt, to have diſproved theſe facts, had the 
been faite, to have thewh their tallliood, and to n 
victed them of forgery; * Stephens's Sernaus. 


Aorgery, in letting a falſe name to a writing; which may. | 


prejudice another”s fortune, the law puniſhes with the loſs of * 
cats; but has inflicted no adequate penalty for doing the ſame 
thing iu print, though books fold under a falſe name are ta ; 
many forgeries. | 8 5 
2. Smith's work; fabrication; the aQt of the ſorge. | 
He ran on embattl'd armies clad in iron, © 
And weaponleſs himfelf, : | 
Made arms ridiculous, uſeleſs the forgery FF 
Of brazen ſhield and fpear, the hammer'd cuiraſs, 
Chalybean temper'd itcel, and frock of mail 
Adamantean proof: | 
To FORGE'T. v. a. preter. forgot; part. forgotten, or forgot. 
: n vergelen, Dutch. ] 5 
1. Lo loſe memory of; to let go from the remembrance. 
ET That is not forgot a 
Which ne'er I did remember ; to my knowledge, 
I neyer in my life did look on him. SHAD. Richard II. 
| When I am forgotten, as I ſhall be, 75 1 3 
| . pe tleepin dull cold marble, where no mention 
t me muſt more be heard. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Oh, my oblivion js a very Anthony, | 4 
And t ah all Jorgotten. Sbabeſp. Anthony and Cleopatra. © 


Forget not thy friend in thy mind, and be not unnindful 


of him in thy riches. Ecclejiafticus, XxxVil. 6. 
No ſooner was out deliverance completed, but we forget 

our danger and our duty; Atterbury's Sermons. 
Alve, ridiculous; and dead, forgot. Popes; 


Can a woman forget her ſucking child? Vea, they may 
| ; _ Jjalah, xlix. 5. 

The mats of mean forgotten things. Anon, 

FORGE'TFUL, adj, {from forget.] 8 

1. Not retaining the memory pf. 

2. Caaſing oblivion; oblivious. „ 
_ But when a thouſand rolling years are paſt, 
So long their puniſhments and penance laſt, 

| Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compell'd to drink the deep Lethean flood, | 
In large forgetfud draughts to ſteep the cares 


Ot their paſt labours, and their irkſome years. Dr;d. En: + 
3. Inattentive; negligent; neglectful; carcleſs. : 


Be not forgetful to entertain ſtrangers. 
The queen is comfortle(s, and we forgetfu 
In our long abſence, 
Have you not love enough to hear with me, 
When that raſh . my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful? _ Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar. 
I., in fact, a real intereſt have, 8 
_ Which to my own advantage I would ſave; 
And, with the uſual courticr's trick, intend _- 
___ To ſerve myſelf, forgetful of my friend. 
ForGE'TFULNESS. 2. /. rom ſorgetſul.  _ 
1. Oblivion; ceſſation to remember ; lots of memory. 
©... O gentle leep! 55 
Nature's ſoft nurle, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 


All birds and beaſts lie huſh'd; fleep ſteals awdy = 
The wild deſires of men and toils cf day; . 
And brings, deſcending through the ſilent air, 

A ſweet forgetſulneſs of human care. Pope's Statits.. 
2. Negligence ; neglect ; inattention. | 3 
The church of England is gricvouſly charged with forge? - 
\ fulneſs of her duty. | __. - Hooker, b. 1. 813. 
FORGE TTER. 2. /. {fromforget.] | | | 
t. One that torgets; 8 
2. A careleſs perſon. VVV 
'To FORGLIVE. ©. a. [pongzipan, Saxon. 
1. To pardon a perſon ; not to puniſh, „ 
| Then Heaven 8 too! Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

I do beſeech your grace for charity; ; | 

If ever any malice in your heart | 


U 


Were hid againſt me, now forg? 


give me frankly. 


— Sir Thomas Lovell, I as fret forgive you, 


Slowly provok'd, the ealily forgives, 


 Prur. 


2. To pardon a crime, 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 5. xi. g 


And Mars himſelf conducted them; both which being | 
Chapman's Iliad. 


. 4. Tenderneſs; willingneſs to pardon. 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


The people that dwell therein ſhall be fergiven their ini- 
uity. | | e Iſaiab, xxxill. 24. 
3. To remit; not to exact debt or penalty. Op. 
| The lord of that ſervant was moved wita compaſſion; looſed 
him, and forgave him the debt. att. X11. 27. 
FoRGI'VENESS. 2. . [yogirenmyre, Saxon. }] Ty 
1. The act of forgiving. | . 
To the Lord our God belong mercies and Arien ee, 
a T wGe, . Dante. 
2. Pardon of an offender. ES 8 
Thou haſt promiſed repentance and forgiveneſs to them 
that have ſinned againſt thee. Frayer of Manayeh. 
Exchange forgiveneſs with me, noble Hamlet; | 
Mine and my father's death come not on thee, 
Nor thine on me. | Shakeſpeare's Hamet. 
Forgiveneſs to the injur d does belong; TR 


3- Pardon of an offence. 
God has certainly promiſed forgiveneſi of fin to every one 
who repents. | South's Sermons, 


Here are introduced more heroick principles of meekneſs, 
forgivencſs, bounty and magnanimity, than all the learning 
of the heathens could invent. | Sprat's Sermons. 
Mercy above did hourly plead | 
For _ p ee — clow + * — | 
And mild forgiveneſs interce 
To ſtop the — * blow. OR Dryden. 
. Remiſlion of a fine or penalty. 5 | 
ORGL'VER. 7. ſ. [fromforgive.] One who pardons. 
77 6.00 © part. pnf]. of forget. Not remembered. 
This ſong thall not be forþotten. Deut. xxxi. 21. 
Great Stratford! worthy of that name, though all 
Of thee could be forgotten, but thy fall. Denham. 
The loft ideas of the cheerful note, ; 
Lightly receiv'd, were eaſily forgot. Prior. 
Jo FoRHA1L, v. a. [An old word: Probably for forhaul, 
from for and daul.} To harraſs; tear; torment. 
All chis long tale 8 2 
Novght eaſeth the care that doth me forbail. Seuſ. Paſt. 
FORK. u. /. { furce, Latin; ForchyWelih ; fourche, French. ] 
1. An inſtrument divided at the end into tw] or ravre points of 
prongs, uſed on many occaſions. 
At Midſummer down with the brembles and brakes, 


And after abroad wich thy for& and thy rakes. Tup. * 


Miiton's Ageniſtes, 1. 129. | 


Heb. xiii. 2, 


E * 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VII. 


Pirur. 
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| | And ficep my ſenſes in forgetfulneſs! Shake p. Henry IV. 5 
Fo'kFELITURE. . /. [ forfaiture, French, from forfeit.J | 8 
1. The act of forfeiting; the puniſhment diſcharged by loſs off 


As I would be forgiven : I forgive all. Shak. Hen. VII! i 


But they ne er pardon who commit the wrong. Dryden. 
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ELL. EEE... o 


| The vicar firſt, and after him the crew, 3. Particular model or modification; hey | And he that on their changes Jeoktb, 
| With /orbs and ſtaves the felon to purſue, . WY, He that will look into many parts of Aha and Americas T „ ouid think them govern ad by yur bocks. , 
| Ran Coll our dog. 5 Dryden's Nun's Priejt. will nnd men reaſon there perhaps as acutely as himtelt, who | 4. External; having the appearance bur nor the eſſence. 
1 dine with forks that have but two prongs. Sit. | yet never heard of a {yllogilin, nor can retucee any ond argu- Ot jormal duty, Make no more thy boatt ; 
11 2. It is ſometimes uſed for the point of an arrow. | ment to thaie forms. -- 1 Yb 314E Locke. | Thou ditubey'lt where it concerns me'molt, 5. 1. 
; The bow is bent and drawn : make from the ſhaft. Ir lengthens out every act of worſhip, and produces more 3. Depending upon eſtabliſhment ar cum m. Jeu, 
— Let it tall rather, though the fork invade : 5 lalting and permanent impieſſions in ihe mand, than thole | SH Ww.contraint your tuffering tex remains, 
The region of my heart. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | Which accompany any traatient f9r79 ot words that are ut- Or bound in format or nac chains,” "IR 
| 3. A point of a fork.; © 1 f ; tered in the ordinary method of religious worthip, Aut mm. | 6, Having ts power of making any thing what it is: g 
j Several are amazed at the wiſdom of the ancients that re- | 4. Beauty; elegance of appearance. r tuentz eilendal. . II yg 
| preſented a thunderbolt with three forks, ſince nothing could - He hath no /0r92 nor comelineſs. La. ln. 2] O letters the material part is breath and voice: the forte! 
| e better explamed its triple qualit of piercing, burning, | 5. Regularity z method; orcler. : = is conitituted by themotions and higurevt theorouty gf Raad 
= and melting. 5 Addiſon on Ancient Medals. W hat hc 1poke, though it lack'd forma little, Ke) affecting breath with a peculiar ound, by which each wn 
| To FORK. v. #. [from the noun.] Jo ſhoot into blaues, as Was not like madneis. - Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | is ditcruninated,  Tigider”s Elements o Sete 
| corn does out of the ground. | 6. External appearance without the eſſential quaiiues z empty Bellormine agrees mmaking the Jormatact of adorauy +, 
| be corn beginncth to "eh Mortimer”s Huſbandry. | thow, 44 Ds | be ſubjettion ta tuperior ; büt withal he makes the mere ay 
| Fo'RKED. oj. | t.can .] Opening into twoor more pat is, Then thoſe whom. form of luws pretienhion of exccliency to include the oe reaton ol ., 
| When lie was naked be was, for all the world, like a forked Condemu' dt die, when trauorsjudg d their cauſe, Dryd. whereas mate Excliency, withour'ſupet tity, doth nor Uh 
radiſh, with a head tantatticaliy carved upon it with a Kite, fro I hey were young heirs lent ouly tor /6r#z trom ichouls, | quue any ſubjection, but only eftimation, * Hillinger 
| . Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. Ii. where they were not luficred to itay wee months in the Ihe very lite and vital motion, and the formal clieice arg” 
[ Sometimes we ſee a cloud that's dragonith, + ear, Swyt's Eſffriy on Modern Education. nature ot man, is wholly o wing to thepow.r ot God. Beni: 
| A forked mountain, or blue promontory. Shakeſpeare. | 75. Ceremony z external rites. Coo 7. Retaining its proper and eilential charafterittick, = 
| | Come, ſhall we go and kill us veniſon? | Fhough well we nay not pals upon his life, Ion ſhow'lt come like a fury covered with ſnakes 
And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools ET Fo Without ine /orm ot juiticez yet our pow'r 1 Not like a format man. » Shekejp. Antb. and Cl, ears Xe 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads, Shall do a court'ty to our wrath, which men n NN I will not let him ſtir, 8 he 
Have their round haunches gor d. Shak. As You Like It. | May biame, but not controul. Shakejpeare's Xing Lear. Till I have us'd th" approved means I have; 
| He would have poke; | Along table, and a ſquare table, or ſcat abour the Walls, Vv un wholeſome lyrups, drugs, and holy prayers, 
But hiſs for hits return'd, with forked tongue ] ſeem things of jorm, but are tiungs of ſubſtance; for at aa ; To make of him a formal man again, Shake 3 
To forked tongue. Muten's Paradije Loft, b. x. long table, a few at the upper end, in etfecr, t\vay ail the bu- F ORMALIST. . /. [ jormalifte, French, from Jorm.] Onewiy 
„ dragons, whoſe contagious breath OE uncis; bur ein the other Jorin, there is more ule of te cdqun- Practiles external ceremony; one who preters ap pearante b 
Peoples the-dark retreats of death, | letlvrs opiyions that tit wer. .PLacon, Hay zi. reality z one who teems what he is not, 7 
Change your fierce hiſling into joy ful ſong, 5 I hai ihe parliaments of licland might want vo veccnt or It ts a ridicuious thing, and fit for a ſatire to perſonb er 
| And praiſe your Maker with your forked tongue. Roſcomm., honourable por vuted in England, he cauſed a partientar | judgment, to fee what thitts formati/is have, and wh t Pro. 
_ FU'rxEDLY. adv. [trom forked. ] Iii a torked torn. act to pats that the lords ot Ireland ihould appear in par- 1peetives to make ſuperficies to ſecui a body that hath death 
Fo'RKEDNESS. . /. [trom forked.) I he quality ot opening | lament robes, 33 Davies qu Ireland. | and bulk. 3 „ Buton, h vn 
into two parts. ws wy I _ 'T heir general uſed, in all diſpatches made by himieit, tio Agrave, ſtanch, (kilfvlly managed face, tut upon 2 Knuth. 
Fo'RKHEAD. z. /. [ fork and head.] Point of an arrow. | | obſerve ail decency in then forms. Clarendon, b. vill. 1 


„„ ing alpiring mind, having got many a lly formatift there, 
8 | Huw am I to interpict, Sir, this viſit ? ; 5 tation of a primitive and levere piety. Song e 
But back rebounding, left the forxed Keen, © © ls ita compliment of jorzz or love? A. I hill. Diſt. Moth. Fo v. n./. | formalite, French, from form}. 
Ettſoons it fled away, and might no where be ſeen. Spenſer. | 8, Stated method ; eſtabliſhed practice. | 


It ſeizing, no way enter might; 


* 


1. Ceremony ; eftablubked mode of behavicur. 


__Fo'rky, adj. (trom ert.] Forked; furcated; opcnny into He who athrmeth ſpeech to be neceiiary amongſt all men, | Ihe attire, which the minilter of Got is by order tou 
two parts FR CRE oa { throughout the world, doth not thereby import that all nen | at times of divine ſervice, is but a matter ot niere Jormaiiiy 
The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take I mwit neceflarily ſpeak one kind of language; even ſo the ne- | yet ſuch as for comelineis ſake hath hitherto been udn net 
The creſted batilitk and ſpeckled inake ; | cethty of polity and regimen in all churches may be held, | | unneceſſary, | .. er, 6: 8 Fig 
Pleas'd the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, | without holding any one certain form to be neceilary in then Formelities of extraordinary zcal and picty are never hn 
And with their forky tongue and pointlets iting ſhall play. | all, ON Hooler, b. iii. $2, | ſtudied and elahorate than in deſperate cenglis. Kine Clarke 
. | Peioße s Mefhah. | Nor are conſtant forms of prayer more likely to fiat and | Many a worthy man fatrifices his peace to ſormalinet off 
Foto“ E. [The preterite and participle ct ine daxon] hinder the {piritot prayer and devotion, than unpremeditated |  compiument and good manners. L"Ejira:uge, Fable 184.” 


* 


ponleonan, in Dutch verloren. eſerted; torſook; toriaken. | and contued variety to diſtract and Joie it. King Charles. Nox was his attendance on divine oftices a latter of forma- 


Such as Diana by the andy ſhore : | | Nor ſeek to know | 16. 5 h and cuſtom, but of conſciencce.  Ailertury's Seeing, 
Ot twift Eurotas, or on Cyntlus' green, Their proceſs, or the forms ot law below. Dryder's Zn. | 2. Soiemn order, habit, or drets, | 
Where all the nymphs have her for/ore. Fairy Queen. 9. A long ſcat. | | | | If mes forfwearthe desde and bonds they dN 
That wretched world he gan for to abhor, Ika chair be defined a ſeat for a ſingle perſon, with a backk Though hgw'd with all formality ot law; : 
And mortal life gan loath, as thing forlore. Fairy Queen. | belonging to it, then a ſtool is a feat tor a tmgle perſon with. | And though the ſigning and the leal proclaim 
Thus tell the tices, with noiſe tue derarts roar; . out a back; and a form is a icat for ſeveral perions, with- | Tie baretac'd perjury, and fix the lliame; Dryd. Jur. 
The beuſts their caves, tne birds teu nets /orlore. Fairf. out a back, Matis Logic. The Pretender would have infallibly landed in oui horthein 
FORLO'RN. adj. [xcnionen, from pohlechan, daxon; vd I was ſeen with her in the manorhouſe, fitting with her ars, and found them all tat down in their formalities; as ihe 
*Toren, Dutch. ] | 3 5 I upon them, and taken following her into the park. Shake;p. auls did the Roman ſenators. du 
1. Deſerted; deſtitute; forſaken; wretched; helplets ; ſolitary. | 10. A clais; ark of ſtudents. . 3. Eſſence; the quality by vl ch any thing is what itis. 
' Make them ſcex ror chat they wont to corn; l It will be neceſtary to tee and examine thoſe works which | To fix on Gd the jormeltty of facuſties, or atietiions, iy 
Of fortune and of hope at once ſorlorn. Hubberd's Tale. | have given ſo great a reputation to the matters ot the firtt | theunpoitureof our tancies, ald contradictory to his dit a. 
Tell me, good Fiobinol, what gars thee greet? en. e ROS Dryden Daf ue %.. e Claswule r Seepfu, . 1. 
What! hath ſome wolt thy tender Jambs ytorn? 11. The feat or bed of a hare. : lay not a man vow to A. and B. that he will give a hun- 
Dr is thy bagpipe broke, that tounds 10e et? Now tor a clod-lixke hare in form they peer; dred-pound to an hoſpital? Here the vow is made both to Gd 
Or art thou of thy Fovel ials forlorne? Spenjer's Paftorals. | Now bolt and cudgel ſquirrels leap do move and to A. and B. But here A. and B. areonly witnelſes tote 
In every place was heard the lamentation ot women and Now the ambitious lark, with nnrrour clear, I vow; but the forvrality of the vow lics in the promule made to 
children; every thing ſhewed the heavinefs of the time, and They catch, while he, tool! to himſelf makes love. Sidney, | God, S?illing fleets Deſtnce of Dijecurſes on Romijh Idelatry, 


ſeemed as altogether loſt and orion. Knolics's Hijiory. | 
Ho can I live without thee ! how forego | 
Thy ſweet converſe, and love to dearly join d, 


__. Have you obſerv'd a fitting haare, _ | ToFo'tMALIZE. v. a. [ fermaliſer, French, irom Jurmal.) 
L.iitt'ning, and teartul of the itorm II. To model; to modify. A word now not in ule, RY 
Ol horns and hounds, clap back her ear, | The fame fpirit which anointed the bleſſed toul of our Sa- 


To live again in theſe wild woods foriorn! Milton. Afraid to keep or leave her form. _ Prior, viour Chriſt, doth fo formalize, unite, and attuate his whole 
RE. Their way 1 8 I 12. Form is the eſlential, ſpecifical, or diſtinguiſhing modifica-] race, 23 if both he and they were ſo many limbs compacied 
Lies through the perplex'd paths of this drear wood; | tion of the matter of which any thing is compoſed, ſo as | into one body. 1 Hooker, b. u. $53 

The nodding horrour of whoſe ſhady brows, thereby to give it ſuch a peculiar manner otexiitence. Harris. | 2. To affect formality z to be fond of ceremony. . 

Threats the Ferlorg and wand' ring paſſenger. Milton. In definitions, whether they be framed larger to augment, FO'RMALLY, adv. from formal. 


My only ſtrengtn and ſtay! Forlorn of thee, or ſtricter to abridge the number of ſacraments, we find grace 1. According to citabiiſhed rules, methods, ceremonies or ries. 
Whither thall I betake me, where ſubfiſt! Mz. Par. Loft. | expretsly mentioned as their true ellential form, and elements 7 7 | 


* * Formally, according to our law, 
Like a declining ſtatetman, left forlorn ad as the matter whereunto that orm doth adjoin itfelf. Hooker, | Depoie hm, Syßaleſpeare's Richard Il. 
To his triends pity and purſuers corn. Denbam. They interred, if the world were a living creature, it had | 2. Ceremonioully ; ſtifly; preciſely. | | 

The good old man, forlorr of human aid, 2 a ſoul and ſpirit, by which they did not intend God, for they Lo be ſtiſf and formally reſerved, as if the company dd 
For vengeance to his tcav*nly patron pray'd. Dryd. Iliad. | did admit ot a deity beſides, but only the ſoul or effential form It deſerve our tamiliatity, is a downright challenge ck 

Philomel laments forlorn. | Fenton. of the univerſe, © Bacor's Naiural Hyjiory, | homage, FI Re TOR EO Collier on Pride, 

As ſome {ad turtle his loſt love i ro „„ 13. A formal cauſe; that which gives eſſen de. 3. In open appearance; with viſible and apparent thow. 
Thus, far from Delia, to the winds Imourn; To FORM. S. f. [ formo, Latin.] | | uy 


og Lach: | ar fe 5 6 You and your followers do fraud. formally divided geit 
Alike vnheard, unpity'd, and ſorlorn. Pepe's Autumn. | 1, To make out of materials. the authoriſed guides of the church, and the rett ct tit 
3. Loſt; deſperate. | £: | | Cod formed man of the duſt of the ground. Gen. ii, 7, | people. 1 Heoler. 
_ What is become of great Acrates' ſon? _ She form'd the phantom of well-bodied air. Pope. | 4. Eitentially; characteriſtically. 7 
Or where hath he hung up his mortal blade, 2. To model to a particular ſhape, | 2 This power and dominion is not adequately and formaiy 


That hath fo many haugbt egg ag won? 3. To modify; to ſcheme; to plan, | | the image of Gul, but only a part of it. South's Ferit, 
Is all his force forlorn, and all his glory done? Fairy S.] Lucretius taught him not to form his heroe, to give him The Heathens and the Chriitians may agiee in mater! 
3. Small; detpicable : in a ludicrous ſenſe. | TY | 


: der: SE 6s piety or valour tor his manners. Pryden's An. Dedicat, | acts of charity; but that which formally makes this Cu- 
Hie was fo fortorn, chat his dimenfions to any thick fight 4. To arrange; to combine in any particutar manner: as, he | tian grace, is the ipring from which it tows, Sicht. 
were invincible, Shakejpeare's Heary IV. P. ii. formed his troops. | : SO A TOY; FORMA'T1ON. z. /. formation, French, from forms, Lu. 


FORLO'RN. 1. N Iss. To aquſt; to ſettle. 1. The act of forming or generating. 
1. A loſt, ſolitary, forſaken man. I Our ditterences with the R | 


h : omaniſts are thus formed into The matter diſcharged forth ot vulcano's, and other {5's 
| | ; Henry 958 1 an intereſt, and become the deſign not of ſingle perſons, but racles, contributes to the formation of meteors. Wonders. 
= Ws a king become u baniſh'd man, I of corporations and ſucceſſions. Dec of Prety, || The folids are origmaily formed of a fluid, from a tal 
| Andiorc'd to live in Scotland a forlorn. Shak. HenryVI. | 6. To contrive o | SP point, as appears by the gradual formàtion of a tœtus. 
2. FORLORN Hope. The ſoldiers who are tent firſt to the at- The defeat of the deſign is the routing of opinions /ormed 7 | Arbathedt, 
tack, and are therefore doomed to periſh. | for promoting it. | | Bech Fig. Complicated ideas, growing up under obſervation, be 
. Criticks in plume, „5 | le dies too ſoon; | EY not the ſame confufion, as if they were all offeree te ts: 
Who loliing on our foremoſt benches ſit, And fate, if poſſible, muſt be delay'd: 5 mind at once, without your obſervirg the original ald. 
And fill charge firit, the true forlorn of wit. Dryden. | The thought that labours in my formurg brain, | cation of them. Watts's Improvement of the Mae. 
FORLO RNNESS, 2. J. {tromfor;orn,] Deſtitution; miſery; þ Yet c. ude and immature, demands more time. Rowe. | 2. The manner in which a thing is tormed. LOSS 
ſolitude, a 85 | 5 5 I. To model by education or inſtitution. | The chorion, a thick membrane obſcuring the mee 
Mey diſpleaſed God, and conſequently forfeited all right | Let him to this with eaſy pains be brought, the dam doch tear aſunder. Brown's J ulgur E. 
to happinels ; even whilſt they compleated the forlorrrefs of And feem to labour — 4 labours not: | Fo'RMATIVE. adj. I trom formo, Latin. ] Having tte re 
their condition by the letharꝑyof not Ying leniible of it. Boyle, | Thus form'd tor ſpeed, he challenges the wi, of giving form; hactieke 8 
1 Fo'kLTE. v. . {from for and he.] To lie acroſs, And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind. Drydeu. As we have eſtabliſhed our affertion of the ſeminal pro 
: Knit with a golden baldric, which forlay FO'RMAL. &dj. [ formel, French; formalis, Latin.) dauction of all Kinds of animals; fo likewite we aftiom, td 
1 Athwart her invwy brealt, and did divide SS 1. Cereinonious; lviemn; preciſe; exact to aſſectauon. the meaneſt plant cannot be raifed without ſeed, by #877" 
= Her dainty paps, which, like young truit in May, FN The juttice, | _— mative power reſiding in the ſoil. Bentley's Saran 
0 | | Now 500 gan to ſwell; and being ty'd, _ c $5.24 In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd,  Fo'RMER, n. /. Cfrom Form.] He that forms; maker; © 
11 Fon her thin weed, their places only ſignify'd, Spenſ. | With eyes ſevere, and beard of format cur, | triver; planner, 3 
4 RM. u. J. \ forma, Latin; forme, French.] Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances, | The wonderful art and providence of the contriver 
1. Theexternal appearance of any thing; repreſentation; ape. DEALS in 


And lo he plays his part. Shakeſpeare's As You Lide It. fermer of our bodics, a pears in the multitude of intention 
ormal in apparel, © | | he mult have in the formation of feveral parts fr! 42 

In gait and countenance furely bke a father. SHA. * uſes. | Re get Croat: 

Ceremonies eipecially be not to be omitted to ſtrangers and | FO'RMER. adj. [from po 8 firtt; whencc. 

. — * ö gers an RER. adi. onma, Saxon, firtt; f 

rh ö 0 ! could not dilcern the- u thercot, Job. formal natures; but the exalting them above the mean is not þ and formoft; now commonly written forcmef, 25 1 9 0 
r . is generally applied t0 Fey, th 
: wide corroſwe H1quers into inviſible ö | Bacon, EIA a degree, and ime: f. hen we la); | 
parts; yet may preſently b „1089155 ern 


| | Nays women are frail too. 
—— Ay, as the glaſſes where they vic themiſelves, 
Which are as eaty broke as they make forms. Shakeſp. 


* 
— 


* 


8 e precipitated, io as to appear | 2. Done according to eſtabliſhed rules and methods; not irre- rank of the proceſſion is like the former, wel & an 
3 1 its form... ae Grew s Ceſmol. Sac. 5. i. gulacs not ſudden ; not EXtemporancous. ; tber than place, and mean that which we {aw befores 
e , 2 r There is not any poſnive law of men, whether it be gene-] than that which had precedence in place.] 
A lay f e 2 09 | ral or particular, received by farmal ex preis conſent, as in 1. Before another in time. N 
Mut tail, it matter brings no 5 rin Sao councils z or by tecret approbation, as in euſtoms it cometh to | „ 1 
. Bei noditied d x. ah I . %%] pate, but the ſume may ee ee lerve. Hook, Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firk. Mabel. 
2. ier _ 10 dan F "ut fi ay thape. As there are formal and written ſcagues, reipective to cer- = A third is like the former. Shakeſpeare 7 
X Not 2 ed, . 1 a 1 | , tain 1 10 were 1s a natural and tacit confederation 2. Mentioned betore another. dad critick; 5 
They turn to vicious bmg, ten time: more by , amougſt all men agamitthe common enemy of human ſociety, A bad author deter ves better uſage than 3 


| lo as there needs no iptimation or denunciation of the war;] man may be the form ty through the misfortvn* 
Than ever they were tair. Shakeſpeare's Rewry VIII but alt hei farm a3»: gs: Neef . n me 4 rough de t pont both t 
4 * . alt cheſe formaliti 2 :pplics, as it: withou 

lere toils and death, and death's fa. brother lleep, eaſe of pirates malitics the! 1 of nature ſupplies, as in the] ill judgment; but he cannot be the Aker Fit 


8 e 10 1 * — £ 
Ferizs terrible to view, their ſemtry keep; LS Ho Far. | and an ill temper 


o g a a : z. Regular; methodical. 8 z. Pat; as. 707 255 th an in former fOmes 
ich anxious pleatures of a guilty mind, 1 * The RAt 35-4 | 3. Ut: as, bes cas the cum in former | 
2 . 1 n * . | © 701 art d 4. 7 mes p 
„ Deep frauds betorey and open force Dchind. Dryd; Ta. The formal ſtars do travel fo, FORMERLY. adv, {from formey.] In ti p* 


. | h coo 
As we their namts and courtes know z Ine places mentioned were all of them form —— 
| | | | 
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ments of the Romans, where they uſed to hide them- | 
3 the woods and mountains, during the exceilive 
e en Summer. Addijon on italy. 
heal 2 degenerates by diſeaſes, the animal falts, for- 
* n, app: vach towards an alcaline nature, Arbuth. 
my ABL. adj. ( jormidavuis, Latinz formidable, Er. ] 
„ dreaut al z tremenddus; terrifick; to be teared, 
my preface into a volume, and make it formidable, 
p Dryden's Ln. Ded. 


70 R. 
Terri. 
(WEL 
. * Ive 19 many pages behind. 
= 1 bey feen d to fear the Jormidable ſight, 
And rod thru 11440ws on, to tpeed his flight. Dryden. 
KMIbABLEN ESS. a. . (from formudaole.} $4, $95; 
1 de qual) 01 cxciung, Terror or dread. 
„ The thing caumg dread. | 


danger, than, by a blind embracing it, to paged Ins F 

Fo AD aBL x, ad v. from formidable. In aterrible manner. 
Benoid! cen to remoter mnores, 4 

A conguertig navy proudly { read; | 

The Bruſh cannon Jormidably roars. 


Dryden. 


Take heed; for he holds vengeance in his hand, 


To hurl upon their heads that break his law, 
— And that tame vengeance doth hurl on thee, 


For talte forfavearing, and for murder too. Shakeſpeare. | 


FoRSWEA'RER. A. ,. | trom for/awear. One who is perjured. 
FORT, z. /. [ fort, French. ] A fortified houſe; a caitle. 
They erected a ort, which they called the 7ort de lor; 
and itrom thence they bolted like beatts ot the foreſt. Bacon. 
Now to their fort they are about to fend 


For the loud engines which their iſle detend, Waller, | 
He that views a fort to take it, | | 
Plants his artillery *gainſt the weakeſt part. Denbam. 


My fury does, like jealous forts, purſue 


W ith death, ev 'n ſtrangers who but come to view. Dryden. 


They rather cue to be ſhewed the formidableneſs of their FORTED. adi. [from fort.] Furnithed or guarded by torts. 


Not uſed now, | 
Your delert ſpeaks loud, and I ſhould wrong 
To lock it in the wards of covert boſom, 
When i deſerves with characters of braſs 
A forted reſidence, 'gainſt the tooth of time 
And raſure of obhvion. 


ronuLEss. 4.0. [irom orn.] Shapeleis; without regulariiy FOR TH. adv. ſpops, Saxon; whence further and furtbeſt.} 


M tm. f 
— All form is Jer mleſs, order orderleſs, | 
se what is dppolite to England's love. Sh eare. 
FORMULARY - n. / | jormulaire, French, trom formule. A 


FORMULE. u. fo { formule, French ; formula, Latin. ] A ict | 
x pretcribed model. | 1 


J FORNICA TE. v. à. [from fornix, Latin. To commit = 


3ets. | 
n : new way to fornicate at a diſtance. 8 
| | Broxwn's Vulgar Errours. | 
ForxicAa'TION. A. . { fornication, French; formcano, Lat.] 
1. Concubinage or commerce wich an unmarried woman. 
"© Blots me! what a fry of Zormcation is at the door. Shak. | 
The law ought to be ſtrict againtt fornications and adulte- | 
nes; lor, it there were univerſal liberty, the increaſe of man- 
kind would be but like that of foxes at beſt. 
1. In Scripture, 4ometimes 1dolatry, 


Thou didit truſt in thine own beauty, and playedſt the 


k:rlot, becauſe of thy renown, and pouredſt out thy forr- | 


2/415 on every ons that paſſed 4 Exzek. xvi. 15. 
FonkiCA TOR. 2. V [ ſornicateur, French; from ſuruiæ, Lat.] 
One that has commerce with unmarried Women. | 
A jornicator or adulterer iteals the dul as well as diſhonours 
webe ol his neighbour. - Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. | 
Forxica'lRESS, . J. [from for hicator.] A woman who | 
without marriage cohabits wil a man. | - 4644 
See you the fornicatreſs. be remoy'd; 
Leecher have needtvibui not flaviſh means. Shakeſpeare. | 
1 FORSA KE. v. &. preter. 70r/ock z part. pafl. forjoot, or | 
fer alen. ¶(venſaelen, Dutch. | DE 5 | 
1. To leave in retentment, neglect, or diſlike. - | 
 *T'was now the time when firtt Saul God forook, | 
God Saul ; the room in's heart wild paſſions took. Cowley. 
Oreſtes comes in time | 
To fave your honour : Pyrrhus cools apace; 
Prevent his falitood, and for/ake him firſt : 
Ika you hate him. A. Phillips's Diſtreſt Mother. | 
- Laughter of Jovel whoſe arms in thunder Wield 
Ih avenging. bolt, and ſhake the dreadtul ſnield, 


For co by tuce, in vain I fought thy aid. Pope's Odyſſey. N 


1. To lcave; to go away from; to depart from. 
Unwilling I forook your friendly tate „„ 
| eee. by the gods, and forc d by fate. Dryd. AZ. | 
$ To deſert; to fail. RES INST N 
Truth, modeſty, and ſhame the world for/o0k TD 
Fraud, avarice, and force their places took. Dryd. Ovid. | 
When ev'n the flying ſails were ſeen no more, 
 Ferjaken of all ſight the left the ſhove, —' Dryden. 
Bet Their purple majeity,  - -Þ 
And all thoſe outward ſhows which we call gun, "i 
Languiſh and droop, ſeem empty and for/atern, 
And draw the wond'ring gazers eyes no more. 


„ 


Roave. | 


Fons K BER. u. 7. eg forjake.} Deſerter; one that fortakes. |. 


Thou didit deliver us into the hands ot lawlets enemics, 
molt hateful for/akers of God. 8 Apoctiu pla. 
FoksOO TH. adv. [optics Saxon. | 
. In truth, certainly; very well. It is uſed almoſt always 
m an woucal or contemptuous ſenſe. 5 
1 Wherctore doth Lyſander 
Deny your love, 10 rich within his foul, . | 
And tender me, ferſeoth, affection? Shakeſpeare. 
Ant man, farſocth, to govern a realm, who had ſo goodly | 
government in his awn eſtate. Hayward. 
 Unlearned perlons uſe ſuch letters as juſtly expreſs the 
power or {ound of their ſpeech ; yet forfootD, we ſay, write 
wot true Engliſh, or true French. Holder's Elem. of Speech. | 


In the Eaſt-Indies a widow, who has any regard to her | 


character, throws herſelf into the flames af her huſband's 
juncral pile, to ſhew, forfooth, that ſhe is faithtul to the me- 
mory ot her deceaſed lord. 


ma had ſtuek a pin wrong in her gown. 
Some queſtion the genuinenets of his books, becauſe, for- 
ob they cannot dilcover in them that fumen orationis that 
Cerro ſpeaks of. i 


% It is ſv ppoſed to have been once a word of honour in addreis 


to women. It is probable that an inferior, being called, ſnewed 
his attention by anſwering in the word yes, ſerſcoth, which | 
m time loit its true meaning; and inſtead of a mere excla- | 


matory interjection, was ſuppoſed a compellation. It ap- 


pears in Shakeſpeare to have been uſed likewiſe to men. 
Our old Enli word forſooth has been changed for the 
French Madam. | Guardian. 


Te FORSWE'AR. &. 4. pret. ſor ſwore z part. forſworn. | 


Fenrpæman, Saxon. 
1. 10 renounce upon oath. | 
5 | I armly vow 
Never to woce her more; but do forfavear her, 
one unworthy all the former favours, | 
hat I have fondly flatter d her withal. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Jo deny upon oath. 
. , And that ſelf chain about his neck, 
Whic a kefor/avore mot monitrouſly to have. Shakeſpeare. 
Obterve the wretch who hath his faith forfook, == 
L clear his voice, and how aſſur d his look 
Ke innocence, and as ſerenely bold 
K Wi uuth, how loudiy he for/awears thy gold! Dryd. Juv. 
the reciprocal pronoun: as, to forfawear himſelf ; to 
ifTiured ; to ſwear falſely. | | 
=. leave my Julia, nal [ be forfrevorn ? 
v love fair Silvia, ſhall I be for ſavor e 
pe my friend, ſhall I be much jorfworn ? 
Þ cn chat power which gave me firit my oath, 
"Y0xcs me to this threetold perjury. Shakeſpeare. 
0 1. favs, he never ſhould endure the ſight 
"Mat forſavorn, that wrongs both land and laws. Dan. 
* too have ſworn, ev'n at the altar ſworn, 
0 love and endleſs faith to Theſeus; 5 
Tad pet am falce, forfrvorm; the hallow d ſhrine, | 
70 F —5 card me (wear, is witneſs to my talſhood. Smith. 
bury. WEAR, 0.x. To fwear fallely ; to commit per- | 


1. Forward; onward in time. 


| - To ſeek her out. 
book containing Itaced and Yreicribed models or ſet forms. | 2. Forward in place or order. 


3. Abroad; out of doors. | 


| FORTH. prop. Out of. . 


| Forthcomin 


| ” 
: 


— —U—ñä ꝗ6.—t a 


Addifon's Freeholder. | 
She would cry out murder, and diſturb the whole neigh- | 
bourhood; and when John came running down the ſtairs to |. 
enquire what the matter was, nothing, We only her | 

rbuth. F. Bull. | 


— Ir IE 


; 


From that day fert I lov'd that face divine 
From that day /6rth I cait in caretul mind TY 
Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 9. 


Loot at the ſecond admonition, and ſo forth, where they 
ſpeak in moſt unchriſtian manner. Whitpifte. 
Mad Pandarus ſteps forth, with vengeance vow'd | 

For Bitias death, 


Dryden's An. 


Uncle, I mutt come forth, Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
I have no mind of featting forth to-night. Shakeſpeare. 
| Attend you here the door of our itern daughter? 
Will the not forth? | We 
When Winter paſt, and Summer ſcarce begun, | 
Invites them /6rth to labour in the ſun. Dryd. Virg. Zn. 


_ Graunt. | 4. Out awayz beyond the boundary of any place. 
| They will privily relieve their friends that are forth; they | 
will tendithe enemy ſecret advertiſements ; and they will + ws | 
Spenjer. | | 
11. Strength; force. Not in uſe. 
That waſh'd his father's fortuncs forth of France. Shakeſþ. PEO 


alto ſtick to draw the enemy privily upon them. 
Even that ſunſhine brew'd-.a thow'r for him, 


5. Out into publick itate; publick view. 
You may 1et forth the tame with farmhouſes. Peacham. 
But when your troubled country call'd you forth, 
Your flaming courage, and your matchleis worth, 
To nerce contention gave a profp'rous end. Waller. 


| 5. Throughly; from beginning to end. 


Tou, coulin, | "OT, 
_ Whom it. concerns to hear this matter forth, © 
Vo wich your injuries as ſeems you belt. Shakeſpeare. 


7. To a certain degree. 


Hence we learn, how far forth we may expe&tjuſtification | 


and jalvation from the ſufferings of Chriſt; no further than 

we are wrought on by his renewing grace. 

8. On tothe end. — 0 ak | 
| Irepeated the Ave Maria: the inquiſitor bade me ſay forth; 

I ſaid I was taught no more. 


And here's a prophet, that I brought with me 
From /or:th the ttreets of Pomfret. 
8 Some forth their cabbins peep, HET, 
And trembling atk what news, and do hear ſo 


As jealous huſbands, what they would not know. Donne. 1852 
FoRTH COMING. adj. [ jorth and coming. ] Ready to appear; 
not abſconding; not loit. | 


Carry this mad knave to jail : 1 charge you ſee that he be 
, Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew, 
| We'll foe your trinkets here forthcoming all. Shake/p. 


FoRTHI'SSUING. adj. [ forth and ue.) Coming out; com- 


ing torward trom a covert. ; | . 
Fortbiſſuing thus, the gave him firſt to wield 
A weighty axe, with trueſt temper ſteel'd, 


FORTHRIGHT. adv. [ forth and right.) Strait forward; 
without flexions. Pe 
He ever going ſo. juſt with. the horſe, either forthright or 


turning, that it leemedas he borrowed the horſe's body, ſo he 


lent the horſe his mind. 144 Lade, Sidney, b. ii. 
Tube river not running forthright, but almoſt continually 
winding, as if the lower ſtreams would return to their ſpring, 
or chat the river had a delight to play with itſelf. Sidney, b. ii. 
Alrrived there, they paſſed in forthright; _ * 
For ttill to all the gate ſtood open wide. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
588 | Here's a maze trod, indeed, 
Through forthrights and meanders. 
Thithet forthright he rode to rouſe the prey, 
That ſhaded by the tern in harbour lay, ; | 
And thence diflodg'd. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
ForRTaEWITH. adv. | forth and with. Immediately; with- 
out delay; at once; ſtrait. * | 
Forih-with he runs with feigned faithful haſte, 
Unto his gueſt ; who, after troublous hs 
And dreams, gan now to take more ſoun 
Few things are fo reſtrained to any one end or purpoſe, 


that the ſame being extinct, they ſhould forthwith utterly be- 
come fruſtrate. 
Baker's Reflectious on Learning. | 


Hooker, b. v. 842. 
Neither did the martial men dally or proſecute the ſervice 
_ faintly, but did ſarthauith quench that fire. Davieson Ireland. 
| Eorthwith began theſe fury-moving ſounds, 
The notes of wrath, the muſick roots. trom hell, 
The ratrling drums. | aniel's Civil War, 
The winged heralds, by command — 
Of ſov'reign pow'r, throughout the hott proclaim 
A ſolemn council forthwith to be held ; 
At Pandæmonium. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. i. 
In his paſiage thither one put into his hand a note of the 
whole conſpiracy, defiring him to read it forthwith, and to 


remember the giver of it as long as he lived. South's Sermons. 


Fo'RTIETH. adj. [from ſorty.] The fourth tenth; next after 
the thirty-ninth. : | | | 

What doth it avail 

To be the fortieth man in an entail? _ Donne. 

Burnet ſays, Scotland is not above a fortzeth part in value 

tothe reſt of Britain; and, with reſpect to the profit that Eng- 

land gains from hence, not the forty thouſandth part. St. 


| Po'rTIFIABLE. adj. {from fortify.} What may be forti- | 


| hed. | | : 
FoRTIFICA'TION. ./. { fortification, French, from fortify.] 
1. The ſcience of military architecture. 


Fortification is an art r how to key? a place with | 


rampaits, parapets, moats, and other bulwarks; to the end 
that a mall number of men within may be able to defend 
themſelves for a conſiderable time, againſt the aſſaults of a 
numerous army without; ſo that the enemy, in attacking 
them, mutt of neceſſity ſuffer great loſs. It is either regular 
or irregular; and, with reſpect to time, may be diſtinguiſned 
into durable ard temporary. = rris. 

The Phœacians, though an unwarlike nation, yet under- 
ſtood the art of fortiſication. Notes on the Odyſſey. 


2. A place built for ſtrength. 


Excellent devices were uſed to make even their ſports pro- 
fitable; images, battles, and fortifications, being then deli- 
vered to their memory, which, after ſtronger judgments, 
might diipenſe ſome advantage. | Sidney, b. ii. 


Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Hammond. | 


Memoir in Strype. | 


IFoxrRESS. 2. ſ. [ fortere 
Shakeſpeare. | 


; Shakeſp. Tempeſt. | 


repaſt. Fairy 2. | 


No, he ſhall eat, and die with me, or live; 


Fo'RTIFIER, #./. [from fortify.] 
1. One wao erects works for detence, 
I he fortifierot Pendennis made his advantage of the com- 


2. One who ſupports or tecures ; one who upholds. 
Ie was led forth by many armed men, who often had been 


To FOR TIF. v. a. [ fortifier, French. ] 


1. To ſtrengthen againſt attacks by walls or works. 


Great Dunſinane he ſtrongly fortifies. 
He fortrfied the city againſt bel 4 
2. To contirm ; to encoura 


j Shakeſpeare. 
eging. Ecclefrafticus, l. 4. 


the like deſires. 
3. To fix; to eſtabliſh in reſolution. 
But in- born worth that fortune can controul, 

New-ſtrung and ſtiffer bent her ſofter ſoul: | 

The heroine aſſum'd the woman's place, 

Confirm'd her mind, and fortih)'d her tace. ry 
A young man, before he leaves the ſhelter of his father's 
houle, ſhould be fortified with reſolution to ſecure his vir- 
tues. | Locke. 
FORTILA'GE. n. ſ. [from fort.] A little fort; a blockhouſe. 
In all ſtraights and narrow paſſages there ſhould be ſome 
little i of btw caltle ſet, which ſhould keep and 
command the ſtraight. | b #þenſer on Ireland. 
FO'RTIN. . ſ. ¶ French. ] A little fort iel to defend a 
camp, particularly in a ſiege. | Hanmer. 

Thou haft talk d 


Sid , b. ii. 


Fo'RTITUDE, 2. J. ( fortitudo, Latin.] 
power of acting or ſuffering well. 

| 2 8 The king-becoming graces, | 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, - | 
I have no reliſh of them, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
FD 'The better fortitude | a 
Of patience, and heroick martyrdom 5 t 
Unſung. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 


and fill up the character of a truly worthy man. Locke, 


3 He wrongs his fame, 
Deſpairing of his own arm's fortitude, 


FO'RTLET. 2. /. [from fort.] A little fort. 

FO'RTNIGHT.7./. [contratted from fourtecn nights, pecpne+ 
ryne mFht, Saxon. It was the cuſtom of the ancient north- 

ern nations to count time by nights: thus we ſay, this day 


noctium computant.] The ſpace of two werks. 
She would give her a leſſon for walking ſo late, that ſhould 
make her keep within doors for one fortnight, Sidney, b. ii. 


freſh and quick. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
About a fortnight before I had finiſhed it, his maſeſty's 
declaration for liberty of conſcience came abroad, 
Hle often had it in his head, but never, with much appre- 
henlion, till about a fortnight before. 1 
tortified place; a caſtle rye, Fren | 
Spenſer. 
The trump of death ſounds in their hearing ſhrill 
Their weapon, faith; their fortreſs was thegrave. Fairfax. 
God is our fortreſs, in whole conqu'ring name 


breaking down all the holds and ortreſſes. 


as to guard them round about with legions of obſcure and 


fair warriors, 


Accidental ; caſual ; happening by chance. 


world could be produced by the fortuitous concourte of 
atoms. ; 
If caſual concourſe did the world compoſe, 
And things and acts fortuitous arole, 
Then any thing might come from any thing; 
For how from chance can conſtant order ſpring. Blackmore. 
FoRTUTTOUSLY. adv. [from fortuitous.] Ac 
. caſually ; by chance. | ; 
II is F ee a into air, and partly diluted into wa- 
ter, and fortuitouſiy ſhared between all the elements. Rogers. 


chance; hit. 


actions. 


you have ended my buſineſs, and I wi 
you home. | Shakeſpeare's Coridlanus. 
He ſigh'd; and could not but their fate deplore, 
So wretched now, ſo fortunate before. 
No, there is a neceſſity in fate 
Why ſtill the brave bold man r Spd : 
He keeps his object ever full in fight, 
And that aſſurance holds him firm and right: 
True, tis a narrow path that leads to blits, 
But right before there is no precipice ; 


785 . adv. ¶ from fortunate.) Happily; cell. 
es . 
Bright Eliza rul'd Britannia's ſtate, 
And boldly wiſe, and fortunately great. 
Fox TUN ATEN ESS. x. /. from fortunate.) Happineſs ; good 
luck; ſucceis. | 
O me, ſaid ſhe, whoſe greateſt /ortunateneſs is more unfor- 
tunate than my ſiſter's greateſt untortunatencſs, Sidney. 
FORTUNE. 2. ſ. ¶ fortuna, Latin; fortune, F rench. / 
1. The power ſuppoſed to diſtribute the lots of life according 
to her own humour. 
Fortune, that arrant whore, 
Ne'er turns the key to th' poor. 
3 Fortune s malice overthrow my ſtate, 
My mind exceeds the compaſs of her wheel, Shakeſpeare. 
2. The good or ill that befals man. 
Rejoice, ſaid he, to-day ; 
In you the fortune of Great Britain lies : 
mong ſo brave a people you are they 1 
Whom Heav'n has choſe to fight for ſuch a prize. Dryden. 
The adequate meaning of chance, as diſtinguiſhed trom 
fortune, in that the latter is underſtood to betal only rational 
agents, but chance to be among inanimate bodics. Bentley, 
3. The chance of life; means of living. 
His father dying, he was driven to London to ſeek his 
ortune. Swift, 
4 Trent; ſucceſs good or bad. 7 
This terreſtrial globe has been ſurrounded by the fortune 
and boldneſs of many navigators. Temple, 


Our equal crimes ſhall equal, fortune give. 
N 4 


modity attorded by the ground. Carew's Survey of Cornw. 


the ſortiſſers of wickednels, to the place of execution. Sidney. 
It greatly fortified her deſires, to ſee that her mother had 


Dryden. 


Of ang g's" parapets. Shakeſp. Henry IV. p bs 


1. Courage; bravery; magnanimity; greatneſs of mind; 


Forntude is the guard and ſupport of the other virtues; and 
without courage, a man will {carce keep ſteady to his duty, 


To join with witches and the help of bell! Shakeſpeare. | 


ſeven-night. So Tacitus, Non dierum numerum ut nos, INE -- - 


Hanging in a deep well, ſomewhat above the water, for 
ſome fortmghts ſpace, is an excellent means of makin drink 


Dryden. 


- Swift. 
» French.] A ftrong hold; a 


Breaking forth like a ſudden tempeſt, he over-ran all, 


Leet us reſolve to ſcale their flinty bulwarks. Shakeſpeare. | 
There is no ſuch way to give defence to abſurd dottrines, 


undefined words; which yet makes theſe retreats more like 
the dens of robbers, or holes of foxes, than the ferirgfes of ö 
. | ocke. 
_ | FORTUTTOUS. adj. [ fortuit, French; fortuitus, Latin.} 
And double edg'd. Pope's Odyſſey, b. v. f 
A wonder then it mult be, that there ſhould he any man 
found ſo ſtupid as to perſuade himſelf that this moſt beautiful 


Ray on the Creation. 


cidentally; 


— . 7‚—r ren 


FoRTUITOUSNESS. 2. f. [from fortuitous.} Accident; 


FO'RTUNATE, adj. fortunatus Latin.] Lucky; happy; 
ſucceſsful; Ry to miſcarriage. ot . | 


L am moſt 5 thus WN to encounter you: _ 
Il merrily accompany | 


Dryden. Wy 


Fear makes men look aſide, and to their footing miſs. 5 
| | den. 


Prior. 


SHaleſp. King Lear. 


Dryden. 
5. Eſtates 
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8. Eiaiez poſſeſſions. | 
| If thou do'ft 
As this inſtructs thee, thou do'ſt make thy way 
o noble fortunes. Shakejpeare's King Lear. 
That eyelels head of thine was firſt tram'd fleth 
Tora my fortunes. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
But tcll ine, Tityrus, what heav'nly power 5 
Preſerv'd your Jorturnes m that fatal hour? Dryd. Virg. 
ne tate which governs poets, thought it fit 
He mould not rac his fortuncs by his wit. Dryden. 


ſmall Zortunc. Swift. 
6. Lac portion of a man or woman; generally of a woman. 
Im thought ſome heirefs rich in lands, 
Fled to etcape a crucl puard;an's hands; 
Which may produce a tory worth the telling, : 
Of the next {parks that go afortune ſealing. Prol. to Orph. 


"The fortune hunters have already calt their eyes upon lier, | 2, To patronile to advance, 3 
FO'RWARDER..f. [trom aracard.] He who promotes any 


and take care to plant theinſelves in her view. Spectator. 
When Mails delights in her tpinnet, 
A fiddler may aj9riune get. Swift. 


7. Futurity; tuwcevents, ; | 
You who mens /ortunes in their faces read, 
To tin out mine, look not, alas, on me: | 
But mark her face, and all the features hecd; 
For only there is writ my dettiny, —Coxvley's Miſtreſs. 
To FOrTUNE., v. v. [trom the noun.] To betal; ro tall 
out; co happen; to come caſually to pals. | 
It foriuned, as fair it then betell, 
Buhind his back, unweeting, where he ſtood, 
Ci ancient tine there was a ſpringing well, | 
From which fait tricxicd forth a ſilver food. Fairy * er 
It. fortunid the lame night that a Chriſtian, ſerving a Turk 
in the camp, ſecretly gave the watchmen warning that the 
Lurks prepared the next day to give a generalaſſault. Knolles, 
e Il tell you as we pats along, | 
That you will wonder whathath fortuned. 
Her ,v Curl to flide. | 
Fo'RTUNED. adj. Supplied by fortune. 
Not th imperious mern. 
Of the full fortar'd Cæſar ever ſhall © T7 
Bebrouk'4 with me. Shakeſp. Anthony and Cleopatra. | 
Fo KTUNEBOOK. , / { fortune and book. ] & book cuntulted 
to know fortune or future events. 5 | 
Thou know'fſt a face, in whole each look 
Beauty lavs ope love's fortunebook z ? 
Oa whote tair revolutions wait | 3 
Te obſequious motions of love's fate, Craſbaau. 
Fog TuSE HUNTER. x. f. { fortune and bunt.] A man whole 
einployment it is to enqune after women with great por- 
tions to enrich himſelf by marrying them. | 
We muit, however, diftinguith between ſortunchunters and 
© fortuncitealers. Spectator, NY 312. 


Shakeſpeare, 
Pope's Dunciad. 


J FORTUNETELL. a. 7. [ fortune and tell.] 
1. To pretend to the power of revealing tuturity,  _ 
We are ſimple men; we do not know what's hrought to 


paſs under the profeſſion of fortunetelling. Shakeſpeare. | 
I'll conjure you, I'll fortunetell you. Shak jpeare. | 


Tue gyplies were to divide the money got by ſtenling lin- 
nen, or by fortunetelling. SO Walton's Angler. 
ET RS E©pSC Tio on ney 5 
__ Here, while his canting drone-pipe ſcan'd _ 

The myttick figures of her hand, # | 

He tippl-s palmettry, and dines 

On all her fortunetelling lines. 
 Fo'RTUNETELLER,./. [ fortuncand feller.] One who cheats 
common people by pretending to the knowledye of futurity. 


They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac'd villain, | 


A thread-bare juggler, and a fortuneteller. Shakeſpeare. | 
A Welchman being at a ſeſſions-houſe, and ſecing the pri- 
ſoners hold up hands at the bar, related to ſome of his ac- | 
quaintance that the judges were good fortunerellers; tor it 
Is did but look upon their hand, _ could certainly tell 
whether they ſhould live or die. ecen's Afofbtheems. 
Ilaſt thou given credit to vain predictions of men, to 
dreams or fortunetellers, or gone about to know any ſecret 
things by lot ? Dua Rules for Devotion, 
I here needs no more than impudence on one tide, and a 
ſuperttitious credulity on the other, to the ſetting up of a 
fortuneteller. | | 1 Efrange, Fa le 94. 
Long ago a foriuneteller 
Exactly {aid what now befell her. Soft. 
Fo RTV. adj. [peupentig, Saxon. ] Four times ten. 
On fair ground I could beat e of them.  Shakeſp. 
He that upon levity quits his ſtation, in hopes to be better, 
"tis forty to one loſes. | | L'Eftrange. 


— 


TO RLII. 1. J. [Latin.] Any publick place. 


The /orum was a publick place in Rome, where lawyers. 


and orators made their ſpecches before the proper judge in 


matters of property, or in criminal cales, to uccule orexcule, | 
Watts Improvement of the Mind. 


to complain or defend. , 
Cloe to the bay great Neptune's fane adjoins, 
And near a f9r:72 flank'd with marble thines, 
here the bold youth, the num'rous fleets to ſtore, 
Shape the broad fail, or ſmooth the taper our. Pope. 
To FORWANDER. v. a. { for and wander.) To wander wildly 
_aundweurly. „„ | | 
Pe better part now of the ling'ring day 
They travelled had, when as they far eſpy'd 
A weary wight forxvaen ring by the way. Fairy Queen, | 
FO'R WARD. a.tv. (yoppe ad, Saxon. ] Towards; toa part 
or place betore; onward ; progreflively, | 
When tervent forrow flaked was, | 
She up aroly, retolving him to find 


Alive or dead, and forward torth doth paſs. Fairy Queen. | 


From ſmaller things the mind of the hearers may go for- 


avard to the knowledge of greater, and climb up from the | 


lowelt to the higheſt things. | Hooker, b. v. & 20. 

He that is ufed to go forzvard, and findeth a ſtop, falleth 

of his on tavour, and is not the thing he was. Bacon. 
Fo RN ARD. adj. [trom the adverb.] | 

1. Warm; earnelt, | | | 

They would that we ſhould remember the poor, which 1 

allo was forxvard to do. | Gel. ii. 10. 

2. Arden; eager; hot; violent. 


Unikil!l' to dart the pointed ſpear, 
Or lead the foravard youth to noble war. 
3. Read; content z prefurnptuous, 
Old Butes form hc twok, Anchiſes* ſquire, 
Now left to rule Atcanius by his fire | 
And thus falutes the boy, tuoforaward tor his years, Dry, 
4. Not reſerved; not over modett, Ree 
| . a is a per'lous boy, 
Bold, quick, ingenious, foravard, capable; 
He's all themother's tromthe top to toe. Shak. Rich. III. 
5. Premature; early ripe. dope 
Short Summer ohtly has a forward Spring. Shakeſp. 
6. Quick; ready haſty. 


Prior. 


The mind makes not that benefit it ſhould of the inform- 


ation it receives from civil or natural hittorians, in being too 
forward or too flow in making obſcrvations on the parti- 
cular facts recorde:t in them. Locke: 

Had they, who would perſuade vs that there are innate 
princ ples, conſidered feparately the parts out of which thete 
propolitions are made, they would not perhaps have been to 


7. Antecedent ; anterior : oppoſed to poſterior. 


$. Not behindhand; not interiour. 


; ; To FORWARD. vv. 4. from the adverb. } 5 
He was Younger fon to a gentleman of good birth, but] x, To haſten; to quicken; to accelerate in growth or in- 


and make them come in the cold ſeaſons. Bacon, Nat. Hiſt. 


FO'RWARDLY. adv, { from the adjective.] Eagerly; haſtily; 


FoO'RWARDNESS. 2. /. from foravard.] 


2. N N readineſs. 


4. Confidence; al 


| 0 ele SY 


S 


Let us take the inſtant by the ſorauard top; 
For we are old, and on our quick'it decrees 
Th' inaudibie and noitelets foot ot time | 
Steals, ere we can effect them. Shateſpeare. 

My good Camillo, | 
She is as foraward of her breeding, as | 
She is i” th rear 0' our birth. Shakeſp, Winter's Tele. | 


provement. | . 
As we houle hot country plants, as lemons, to ſave them; 
ſo we may houle our own country plants to forward them, 


Whenever I ſhine, | 


I forward the graſs, and I ripen the vine. | Swift. 


thing. 


quickly. | | i 
The ſudden and ſurprizing turns we ourſelves have felt, 
ſhould not ſuſſer us too forwardly to admit pretumption. | 
D Atterbury. | 


1, Eagernels ; ardour ; readinets to act. : 
Abſolutely we cannot dilcommend, we cannot abſolutely 
approve either willingnels to live, or forxwardneſs to die. 
OTH | 3 Hoaler. 
Is it fo ſtrange a matter to find a good thing furthered by 
ill men of a bniſter intent and purpoſe, whore forwwardueſs 
is not therefore à bridle to ſuch as favour the fame caute with 
a better and ſincere meaning. Hooker, b. iv. $9. 
It the great ones were in forwwardiejs, the people were m | 
fury, entertaining this airy phantalm with incredible attec- 
tion. 15 Bacon Henry VII. 
He had ſuch a dextrous proclivit „as his teachers were 
fain to reſtrain his forwardnejs ; to the end that his brothers, 
who were under the {ame training, miglit hold pace with 
him. N res | 50 Wotton. | 
3. Earlineſs; early ripeneſs. | 5 DE 
1 want of modeſtyx. 
In France it is uſual to bring their children into company, | 
and to cherith in them, from their infancy, a kind ot for- 
abarduqſ and aſſurance. | Addiſon on Italy. 
Fo'RWARDS. adv, Straight before; progreſſively. 
Ihe Rhodian ſhip patled through the whole Roman fleet, | 
backwards and forwards ſeveral times, carrying intelligence 
to Drepanum. Arbuthnot on Coms. 


an intrenchment thrown up by the ſpade. 
Fo'SSET. See FAUCET. „ 
Fo'sSEWAY. . /. [ fofſe and avay.] One of the great Ro- 
man inroads through England, to called from the ditches on 
euch ſide. | 5 | 
FO'SSIL. adj. [ foffilts, Latin; ile, French.] That which | 
is dug out of the carth. | 
The /i inells are many of them of the ſame kinds with 
thoſe that now appear upon the neighbouring ſhores; and the 
relt ſuch as may be pretumed to be at the bottom ot the ad- 
jacent ſeas. Moodacard's Natural Hiſtory. 
Foffil or rock ſalt, and ſal gemm, differ not in nature from 
each other; nor from the common lalt of falt ſprings, or 
that of the ſca, when pure. MWoedawward's Natural Hiſtory. 
It is of a middle nature, between i and animal, being 
produced from animal excrements, intermixed with vegeta- 
— 
Fo'sSIL. 1. /. . | 
In this globe are many other bodies, which, becauſe we | 
diſcover them by digging into the howets ot the earth, are | 
called by one common names; under which are compre- 
hended metals and minerals. . Locke. 
Many kinds of foffils are very oddly and elegantly ſhaped. 
; Bene, Sermons. 
By the word //, uſed as a denomination of one of three 


Arbuthnot on Aliments | 


dies formed uſually within the earth, fometiunes on its 1ur- 
face, and ſometimes in waters; of a plain and ſimple ſtruc- 
ture, in which there is no viſible difterence of parts, no dil- | 
tinction of veſſels and their contents, but every portion of 


To FOSTER. v. a. ( porxman, Saxon. ] 
1, To nurſe; to feed; to tupport ; to train up. 
| Thy threat'ning colours now wind up, 
And tame the ſavage ſpirit of wild war 
That, like a lion e up at hand, Fes 
It may lie gently at the footof peace. Shakeſp. K. John. 
Our kingdom's earth ſhould not be foi d 
With that dear blood, which it hath fojtere.l, 
„ That baſe wretch, 
Bred on alms, and fofter'd with cold diſhes, 
With tcraps o' th' court, 
Faſteriug has always been a ſtronger alliance than blood, 
1 OL. 16 : Dawies on Ircland. 
No more let Ireland brag her harmleſs nation 


 Stakeſp. | 


The fon of Mulciber, 5 
Found in the fire, and fofter'd in the plains, LEY, 
A ſhepherd and a king at once he reigns. Dryden's An. 
2. To pamper; to encourage. - 
A prince of great courage and beauty, but foffered up in 
blood by his naughty father. | Stduey, b. ii. 
3. To cheriſh; to forward. | 8 | 
Ye foftering breezes, blow 5 
Fe ſoftening dews, ye tender ſhowers deſcend. Thomur.. 
Fo'STERAGE. . . {from fofter.] The charge of nuriing ; al- 
teruge. e | : * 
Some one adjoining to this lake had the charge and 7% 
terage of this child, who being, perchance, but ſome vate 
and ob{cure creature, was calt from the top ot her temple into 
the lake adjoining ; and, as the poets have feigued, changed 
by Venus into a th, all but her face. 


at the {ame pap; one ted by the tame nurie. h 
FoSTERCHI LD. 2. /. [yerxen cid, Saxon. ] A child nurſed 
by a woman not the mother, or bred by a man not the father. 
The foflerchildren do love and are beloved of their toiter- 

. fathers. - | Davies on Ireland, 
| The goddeſs thus beguil'd, 
With pleaſant (tories, her falie fofferchild, Addif. Owid. 


torms the oe c amother by giving food to a young child. 
There, by the wolf, were lad the martial twins: 
Intrepid on her {welling dugs they hung; 
'The fafterdam loll'd out her tawning tongue. Dryd. /En. 
FOSTEREA'RTH, 2. /. [ fofter and earth.] Earth by which 
the plant is nouriſhed, though it diu not grow at fivit in it. 
In vain, the nurſling grove 
Seems fair a while, cheriſt'd with jefterearth; 
But when the alien compoit is exhauit, 
Its native poverty again prevails. Phillips. 
Fo'STERER, . /. [trom fofter.} Anurſe; one who gives food 
in the place of a parent. 


forxeard to believe they were innate. Lecke, 


FOSTERFA'THER. 2. /. (rorrenpaden, Saxon, ] b. 


FOSSE. 2. / [Va, Latin ; f6s, Welch. ] A ditch a moat; | | 


general divihons of natural productions, we underttand bo- ; 


which is ſimilur to and perfect as the whole, Hill.. 


Some lay that ravens fofter toriorn children. Shaxep. | 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | 


Foſters no venom, ſince that Scots plantation. Cleaveland. | 


Wa gy | | 3 ; PO Rerleigh g Hijto;ry. | 
You'll Bil be tov forzvard, Shak, Taro Cent. of Verona. | FOSTERBRO'THER. A. / {popten bnuSen, Saxon, | One bred 


FOSTERDA'M. 2. /. { fofter and dam.) A nurſe; one chat per- 


ſelling, the meaner ſort buying the alterage of their cg: 

111 the vp1n10N of the Iriſh toltering has . Wasn 
alliance than blood; and the fomerchildren do love "ONger 
beloved of their fottertathers and their te and arg 


Pt, more tha 


their own natural parents and kindred. Dawjes _ Perm of 


gives tood inthe place ot the tatner. wig 

In Ireland to.terchulren do love and are beloved 8 
ſferjalbers, and their ſept, more than of their own 07 their 
parents and kindred, Davies on * 

The Duke of Bretagne having been an hot and a Lala, 
parent ore, er to the king, in his tenderneſs 1 * 
and weaknets of tortune, did look tor aid this be 7 
King Henry. Bacon's Hen: 7 

Tyrrheus, the foflerfather of the beait, 9 Vll. 
Then clench'd a hatchet in his horny fiit. 4 
FOSTERMO TER. #. / | fofter and other.] A nuts =, 
FOSTERNUKSE. 2. /. { fofterand nuiſe. This is an im, r 
_ Compound, becauic 16 and j mean the fame J 
nurle. 14 

rene of nature is repoſe, 

The waich he lacks. - Shakeſpeare's K; 
Fo'SYERSON. ./. [ler and on.] G22 70 and ele, 
though not che ion by nature. | 0 — 
5 Matwe n r, to voy honours move; 

ot celeitial ſced! O fofterjon of Jove! - Dryden; Fi. 
FOUGA'DE. u. J. (Erench. An 3 of was! 145 . 

tle mine in the manner of a well, ſcarce more than ten wp 
wide and twelve veep, dug under jome work or fortifics 


1 1þ, and covered over with earth, Dia 
3 OUGHT. Ihe e and en n 
O UGH'LEN. [The palilive participle of feht. Rarely vic 
Contelted dupured by eine: OY Ry ue 
On the foughten field 
Michael and his angels, prevalent —_- 
Encamping, plac'd in guard their watches round | 
„ Cherubick waving fires. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. v 
FOUL. adj. Vals, Gothick ; pul, Saxon. ] ARE, 
1. Not cican; filthy ; dirty; miry. 
nifications it is oppoſed to far. 
My lace is foul with weeping. Job, Ai. the 
es moultrous labour When I waſh my brain, My 
And ut grows /vuler. Shakejp. Anthony and Cleopatra, 


that he cannot walk in tair. Tllotjon's Sermui; 
| Ihe itream is aul with ſtains © 7 
Of ruſhing torrents and deicending rains, 
2, Impure; polluted; tuil of filth. 
„ With foul mouth, 
And in the witnets of his proper ear, 
.To call him villain. Shakejpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure, 
Kill thy phylictan, and the tee beltow ©. 
Upon the foul dicale, Sbakejpoore's King Iear, 
Intemperance and ſenſuality debate mens minds, clog ther 
ſpirits, and make them grols, ſcul, littlets and unactive. 


_ Addifin, 


| ; Y : Tilloſen. 
5. Wicked ; deteſtable; abominable. ry | 
Miter ee en, Mak 
le hates fctleaiings and vile flatterv, 
Two filthy blots in noble gentery. "" Hubberd's Tal. 


This is the grotlett and mot irrational {uppoittion, as will 
as the fouleft atheiiin, that can be imagined. _ Hai. 
Satire has always ſhone among the rett, 
And is the boldeit way, if not the bett, 
To tell men truly of their fouteft taults, 


To laugh at their vain decds, and vainer thoughts. Dryd, 


4. Not lawful; not according to the eſtabliſhed rules. | 


By foul play were we heav'd thence, . 
But bleſledly help'd hither. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſi, 
5. Hateful; ugly; loathſome. „„ 
Ih' other half did woman's ſhape retain, 
Mũajycſt loachſome, filthy, foul, and full ot vile dildain. S. 

; | Hait thou forgot = 
The foul witch Sycorax, who with age and envy 
Was grown into a hoop? Shakejpeare's Tempeſt, 


fore, in pictures, thoſe foul tights do not much ottend. Haix. 
6. Dilgraceful; ſhametul. vl LA 
Too well I fee and rue the dire event, 
That with fad overihrow and for detcat _ : 
Ain loſt us heav'n. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, h. i. 
Who firlt ſeduc'd them to that 0 revolt? . Par, Lift. 
5 1 55 Reaton halt extindt, © + 
Or impotent, or elle approving, fees . 
The youlditorder, as Thomſon s Springs 
75 XX | 3 
Yeu will have no notion of delicacies, if you table will 
them: they are all tor rank and joul feeding, ard peil the 
bett provitons in cooking. Felton on the Clofpicts, 


or mundiſication. 85 2 87 
You perceive the body of our kingdom, 
How fo: it is; what rank diſeaſes grow, 

9. Not bright; not ierene. | | 

| Who's there betides foul weather? © 1 

One minded like the weather, moſt inquietly. Shakeſd. 
_ Be fair or foul, or rain or thine, Tg 1 
The joys I have protcts'd, in ſpite of fate are mine. Dh. 
10. With rough force; with unſeaſonable violence. 
: So in this throng bright Sachariſſa far'd, 
Oppreſs'd by thele who ſtrove to be her guard: 
As ſhips, though never to obſequious, fall „ 
„ 8 1 Waller. 
Foul in a iempett on their admiral. hat 

ROE KA RT oak, * 8 g other. 

= 15 his ſallics then men might fall foul of eac Clarendor 
The great art of the devil, and the principal deceit of t : 

heart, is to keep fair with God himiclt, while men ral 
upon his laws, a mo enen Sonnets 

11. [Among feamen.] Entangled : as, a rope 18 %%%“ 
anchor. 221 5 

To Fou L. v. 2. [pulan, Saxon. ] To daub; to bemire; 
make filthy ; to dirty. 3 | 

Sweep and cleanſe your walks from aut 
the worms draw them into their holes, and 7947 you 


4 


umnal leaves, 1. 
r gardens: 


Fo'ULLY. adv. {trom foul. } Filtiuly; naſtil) z, 
hatetully; {canaaloutly ; diigracefully; ſhametully - 
We in the world's wide mouth 
Live ſcandaliz'd, and forty ſpoken of. 

he letter to the protector Was gl 
ſmooth words; but the other two did fully and 

his obltinacy, avarice and ambition. 

O brother, brother! Fitkert ſtillis true; Ca.. 


In Ireland they put their children to fofterers ; the richmen 


aol). . — 1 e Vs Lan wt 
Jou wrong d Run: do, forgive 6 1uor Tus“, 


tion, and charged with barrels or lacks of gunpowder toblos 


"Si hrough molt of its fig. 


He that can travel in deep and oui ways, ougut not ty lay 


Foul lights do rather diſpleaſe, in that they excite the me- 
mory of fculthings than in the immediate objects; andthee- 


8. Full of grots humours, or bad matter; wanting purgauen 


And with what danger near the heart of it. Shakeſpeare. 


| Ewiyn s Kalendor : 
While Traulus all his ordure ſcatters, Cart, 
To foul the man he cinefly flatters. | kitchet- 
She fouls a ck more in one hour, than the non; 
_ maid dotlr in a week. Savift's Directtccs 10 8 
Fo ULFACED."adj. { foul and jaced.}] Having an ug 
tul vitage. | 
Ir black ſcandal, or fuul/ac'd reproach, 
Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, 
Your mere entorcement ſhail acquittance ne 1g 
From all the impure blots and ſtains terer, Ee, 


ſure, 
[ ear, 
er 
. 

10%. 
1. 1j. 
Tale. 


$ wall 
Hite 


San. 


nel. 
e me- 
there 
Bacin. 


hy b.i. 


7 Lift. 


Spring 
le With 
poi} tie 
laſſichs, 


auen 


eſpe (Yes - 
Sate. 
e. DH. 


Cav. 
UT D. 


v'THED. adj. L foul and mouth.) Scurrilous; habi- 
he uſe of 0ppi vorious terms and eptthets, 
ne 1peaks mot vilely of you, like a foulmouth'd 
laid he would cudgel yuu. 
7 Shake/peare's Henry IV. 

It was allowed by every body that to jvulpoutbed a Mu- 

never appeared in any —_ | diſon, 
1 eputation is 100 well eitabliſhed in the world to re- 

— hurt trom tuch a foulmouthed icoundrel as he. 
. | Arbuthnet. 
Now ſinging ſhrill, and ſcolding oft between, 


Foul MO 
tuated 0c 
My lord, 
man as he 18, and 


Scolds aniwer foulmouth'd (colds; bad netghbourhood 1 


ween. „ (from / ul.1 Sit, 

. from foul. 7 0 1 0 | 

ULNESS. 4. /: Ltrom n | 
4 he quality of being toul ; nithineſs; naſtineſs. 

1. The ancients were wont to make garments that were not 

ge troyed but purified by hre; and whereas the ſpots or c- 

F = off other croaths are walhed du, in these they were ututily 


$4 Wilkins's Mathemancal Magick. 


burnt away. rity 
lution 3 im K : 
2 NO ho 3 blot, murder, or Foulneſs, 
No unchatte action, or dithonour d ep, 3 2 
That hath depriv d me ot your prace and favour, Shakeſp. 
There is not 10 chatte A nation as this, nor lo tree frum all 
olution or j6ulneſs : ah = virgin of the world. Bacon. 
1:2tulnels ; attrocrouinels. | | 
* 17 aniektion Iprun £ up from exceſſive beauty,ſhould 
wot deligut in horrible ια didney. 
Caonlul, you are too mild: 8 
The joulnejs E ade takes thence all mercy : 
N it to the lenate. atili 
e of a whole life, ducharging all its filth 
an joulngfs into this one quality, as. mty a great ak or 
Commu ri 1101. l | 
4 Uolinels ; detormity. 8 


with my anger. 4 1d 
| 1 The fury laid alide : 
Her locks and limbs, and with new methods tried 


. Dithonetty; want of candour. 


nels ol fue of intentions; elpecially to that perionated 

derotion, under which any kind of 4mpiety Is wont to be d- 

| „ Hammmiil's Fundamentals. 

Fouxp. The preterite and participle pailive of fd. ” 

| am {ought of them that atked not tor me: 1 am fourd of 

them that toughi me not. I Jaiab, Inv. 1. 
9; FOUND. v. a. [ fundare, Latin; fonder, French.] J 

1. Tolay the baus or any buijaing, | 


He hath founded it upon the ſeas, and eſtabliſhed it upon 
the floods. „ rn Pjalm xxiv. 2. 
> Tobuildy'to-rafe. e. 25 
Tueſe tunes of reaſon are Amphion's lyre, 
Wherewith he did the Theban city fourd. 
They Gabian walls, and ſtrong Fidenæ rear, 
Nomentum, Bola with Pometia found, _ 9 5 
Dryd. An. 


Dawes. 


And faite Colatian tow'rs on rocky ground, 
:Toxitabizſhk 3 to erer. 5 
This allo thall they gain by their delay 
In the wide wildernets ; there they ſhall found. 
Their government, and their great tenate chuſe, 


— 


kings and prophets. 
founded a tamily. OG EIS EE as a 
. Lo rave upon, as on a principle or ground, _ 


Ihough ſome have made ute of the op! 


but an opiniou, lo were it admitted as the moſt certain truth, 

t could never warrant any ſuch ſanguinary method. 

| | | Decay of Piety. 
A right to the ule of the creatures is f6u9:ded originally in 


the git a man has to ſubſiſt. a Locle. 
Power, founded on contract, can deſcend only to him who | 
has 1ight by that contract. | Locke. | 


— 


of us times. 
6. lo A firm. Co nn 
| Fleance is eſcap'd. De 
ben comes my fit again: I had elſe been perfect, 
„hole as the marble, founded as the rock. Shakepeare. 
1e rop xp. g. a. { fundere, Latin; fondre, French. ] I form 
melting and pouring into moulds; to caſt. 
Fouxp, TION. 2. . ¶ Jandation, French. | 
. 1c bats or lower parts of an edifice. | 
Picitatelincls of koutes, the goodlineſs of trees, when we 


1 1 . . . NG 
behold them, delighteth the eye; but that fcxudation which 


«URN up the one, that root which minittreth unto the other 
Walhment and lite, is in the boſom of the carth concealed. 
tat is the way to make the city flat, 
To bring the root to the foundation, 
Iv bury all. | 
. O Jore, Lthink; .- © + 
Puzdations fly the wretched ; tuch, I mean, 
Wha they ſhould be reliev'd. 
Law a line along the ſhore; 
T lay the deep foundations of a wall, £9 


* 
2. Ihe act 
Ne'e 
ince 


3 Tax 


ot tixing the balis. 
to thete chambers where the mighty relt, _ 
ner foundation, came a nobler gucit, Tic bell. 
principles or ground on which any notion is rated. 
1 3 S Way to our paſſions, we do but gratify ourlelves 
and 5 Dielen, in order to our future diſquiet; but if weretilt 
W. cer them, we lay the foundation of perpetual peace 
«wr mand, . Tillotjon, Sermon vi. 
That lic thould be ſubje& to her hutband, the laws of 
Mankind a a - 
N wi 's 4 foundation in nature for it. 
gal; viſe, | 
daes out the world, even from the firſt foundation there- 
bene have either been taken as lords or lawtul kings in 
N ng, houſes, : Hooker, b. i. § 10. 
ly cane lettled and eſtabliſhed for any purpole, parũicu- 
charity. TS | | 


Locke. 


dan opportunity of going to ſchool on a foundation. 
. Eftah); : | Swift. 
ro vun ment; ſettlement. 
. Abu : "/: [trom found. 
ie erte Me who raiſes an edifice; one who preſides at 
0m of a city. | 
Nous Cities we the founders know; 
au rivers, old as ſeas to lch they go, 
To OO $ bounty: tis of more icon 
Nor . a river than to build a town. 
Whom as Prœneſte's founder wanting there, 
Foung nne reports the ſon of Mulciber; 
ain the fire, and foſter'd in the plains ; 
* One WH wy an a king at once he reigns. Dryden's Zn. 
eltabliſhes a revenue for any purpoſe. 
Their , orphans ſaw with wat' ry eyes 
This Fach ler, charity in the duſt laid low: 


Waller. 


Dryden. 
becn experimentally proved beyond conuadic- 


% 


Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. | 
Scuth s Sermons. 

3 ; } 

fl. es fallen in love with your eue, and ſhe'll fall in love 


Shokejpeare's As You Like It. 


The 70474775 of th* internal form to hide. Dryden's An. 


Pety is vppulcd to hypocriſy and inſincerity, and all falie- 


It fell not; for it was oui e upon a rock. Matt. vii. | 


Thiough the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordain'd. Milt. | | 
He ou a library, gathered together the acts of the“ 

onion 4 acc n. 13. 
4 lo give birth cr original to: as, he ſcunded an art; he 


nion of ſome. 
kcnvolnen, that dominion is founded in grace; yet as that is 


Phe reputation of the Iliad they found upon the ignorance | 
Ne Lohe Preface to ihe Ihad. | 


Hooker, b. i. § 1. 
| Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | 
Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 


nl Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. Dryden's An. 


nd cultoms of nations have ordered it to; and 


tion, by the honourable founder of this lecture in his treatiſe 
or the wr, Bentley. 
3. One trom whom any thing has its original or beginning. 
And the rude notions of pedanuck schools 
Blaipneme the tacred Jourder ot our rules. Roſcommon. 
W hen Jove, who taw trom high, with: jult dydain, 
The dead intpir'd with vital breath again, 
Struck to the center with his flaming dart 
ITh' unhappy founder of the godlike art. Dryden's /En. 
| king James 1. the founder ot the Stuart race, had he not 
confinea all his views to tne peace of his own reign, his lon. 


had not been involved in ſuch tatal troubles, rcebolder. 
Nor can tie tk:itul herald trace 0 | | 
The jowncter of thy ancient race. S-vift. 


+. [ Fond.ur, French. ] A caiter; one who forms figures by 
cauting meited matter into moulds, 

Founders add a little autimony to their bell- metal, to make 
it more lonorous; and to pewterers to their pewter, to make 
it ound moe clear like luer. Grew's Muſa um. 

To FOUNDER. v. g. | jondre, French. ] To cauſe tucha tore- 
nels and tendernets in a horte's tout, that he is unable to tet 
it to the ground, | 

Phoebus fteeds are founder d, 

Or night kept chain'd below. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

I haveyoundered mine icoreand odd potts; and here, tavel- 
tainted as I am, have, in_my pure and immaculate valour, 
taken Sir John Colevile of the Dale, a moit furious knight: 
bur what of that? he {aw me and yielded. Shak. Hen. IV. 

The ftumbling /orrder'd jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegatus can fly; Os Hh 
So the quill eel moves nimbler in the mud, 


matter to ſell him, becauſe he is vicious, and foundered into the 
bargain, Sawift's Directions to the Groom. 

Men of diſcretion, whom people in power may with little 
ceremony load as heavy as they pleate, :lrive them through 


| _Teity nor vicious. | | 
To FO'UNDER. v. 7. [from ford, French, the bottom. ] 
1. To link to the bottom. | | 
New ſhips, built at thoſe rates, have been ready to founder 
in the ſeas with every extraordinary ſtorm. Ralergh's Efays. 
2. To fail; to milcarry. | TED = 
| In this point SS TI 
All his tricks founder; and he brings his phyſick __ 
Atter his patient's death. Shakeſpeare s Henry VIII. 
Fo'UNDERY. 2. / [ fonder:, Fr. from found, A place where 
figures are forined of melted metal; a caiting-houle, _ 
Fo'UNDLING,. . /. [from found of find. } A child expoſed to 
chance; a child tound without any parent or owner, 
We, like baitards, are laid abroad, even as foundl{ings, to be 
trained up by griet and forrow.. ©. © Sidney. 
I pals the forundling by, a race unknown, 
"Mt | on expos'd, whom matrons make their own, 
And into nobie families advance 5 20 | 
A namelets illue; the blind work of chance, Dryden. 
I ſhall mention a piece of charity which 1s practited by 
molt of the nations about us: I mean a provilion tor fourd- 
lings, or tor thoſe children who, for want of ſuch a proviſion, 
are expoſed to the barbarity of cruel and unnatural parents. 
0 | ONT Addiſon. 
The goddeſs long had mark'd the child's diſtreſs, 
And long had fought his tutt'rings to redrets; 
She prays the gods to take the found/ing's part, 
To teach his hands fume benchcial art | 
Practis'd in ſtreets. OTE 
Fo'UNDRESS. 2. /. [from founder.] 
thing. e ; | | 
2. A woman that eſtabliſhes any charitable revenue. 
For of their order ſhe was patronets, 3 
Aibe Charifla was their chiefeſt foundreſs. Fairy Queen. 
For zeal like her's, her ſervants were to ſhow; 
She was the firſt, where need requir'd to go; 
— Herlelt the foundreſs, and attendant too. 
8 + AIN. 5 71. J. { fons, Latin ; fonutaine, French. 
i. A well; a lpring. | Es 
lle ſet before him ſpread 
A table of celeſtial food divine, 5 
Ambroſial fruits, fetcht from the tree of life; 
And from the fourt ot lite ambroſial drink. Par. Regain. 
2. A imall baſon of ſpringing water. 5 c 
Proofs as clear as founts in July, when x 
We tee each grain of gravel, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


paved with marble, than when it {wells over the green turt ? 
| | Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Nareiſſus on the graſſy verdure lies; | 
But whiltt within the cryſtal fount he tries 
Jo quench his heat, he feels new heat arite. Addiſon. | 
3. A jet; a ſpout of water. 5 
ſprinkleth or ſpouieth vater; the other a fair receipt of water, 
without fiſh, or flime, or mud. Bacon, Eſſay 47. 
4. The head or firit ſpring of a river. 


tenor of their fountains: your compatlion is general, and has 
the lame eftect as well on enemies as friends. Dryden. 
F. Original; firſt principle; firſt cauſe. : | 
Almighty God, the fountain of all goodneſs, Com. Prayer. 
You may reduce many thouſand bodies to theſe tew general 
figures, as unto their principal heads and fountains. Peacham. 
This one city may well be reckoned not only the feat of 
trade and commerce, not only the fountain of habits and 
ta{hions, and good breeding, but oft morally good or bad 
manners to all England. _ Sprai's Sermons. 
Fo'UNTAINLESS. adj. {from fountain.) Without a fountain; 
without a ipring. 2 7 I 


So large 5 
The proſpect was, that here and there was room 
For barren deſert fountainieſs and dry. Par. Regained. 
Fo'UNTFUL. adj. | jount amd jull.Y Full of ſprings. x 
But when the Jountful Ida's top they (cai'd with utmoſt 


halte, ö 
All fell upon the high-hair'd oaks. Chapman's Iliads. 
To FouPE. v. a. To drive with ſudden impetuvility. A word 
out of ule. 47s 
We pronounce, by the confeſſion of ſtrangers, as ſmoothly 
and moderately as any of the northern nations, who foupetheir 
words out of the throat with fat and full ipirits. Cainden. 
FOUR. 4j. ye open, Saxon. ] Twice two. 
Juit as 1 with d, the lots were caſt on four ; 


in ule, 
| Jove's envoy, through the air, 
Brings ditnal tidings; as if ſuch low care 
Could reach their thoughts, or their repole diſturb! 
Thou art a fuſe impoitor, and a fourbe. Denkam. 
| FOURFO'LD. 44j. [ four and fed. ] Four umes told. 


Than all the ſwift-Hnn'd racers of the flood, Darſet. 
- Brutes nnd out where their talents lic: . 

A bear will not attempt to fly; : 

A founder d horte will oft debate, 
Betore he tries a tive-barr'd gate. Sæviyt. 


It you find a gentleman fond of your horſe, perſuade your 


the har deſt aud deepeſt roads, without danger of founidering | 
or breaking their backs, and will be ture to hund them neither“ 
FS Swift. | 


Fo'uTRa. 2. J. {trom foutre, French. ] 


FOWL. 1. J. ([pugzel, puhl, Saxon; vag, 


Gay's Trivia. | 


1. A woinan that tounds, builds, eſtabliſhes, or begins any 


Dryden. 1 


Can a man drink better from the fountain when it is finely. 


Fountains J intend to be of two natures: the one that 


All actions of your grace are of a piece, as waters keep the 


Myſlelf the fifth. Pope's Odyſſey, b. ix. | 
FOURBE. u. ſ. [French.] A cheat; a tricking fellow. Not 


F R A 


He ſhall reſtore the lamb fer fold, becauſe he had no pity. 
2 Sam. xu. 6. 
FOURFO'OTED. adj. [ four and foot.] Quadruped; having 
twice two teet, | 
Augur Aſtylos, whoſe art in vain 
From tigat ditiuaded the fourfooted train, 
Now heat the hoot with Netius on the plain, 
FOUKSCO'RE. adj. { four and core. }] | 
1. Four times twenty; eighty. | 
When they were out ot reach, they turned and croſſed the 
ocean to Spain, having lolt 7our/core of their ſhips, and the 
greater part of their men. = &Bacon's War with Spain. 
The Chiots were tirit a free people, being a common- 
wealth, maintaining a navy of four/core thips. ©  Sandys, 
The Liturgy had, by the practice of near fourſeore years, 
obtained great veneration trom all ſober Proteltants. 
FR DEE | | | Clarendon, 
2. It is uſed elliptically for fourſcore years in numbering the 
age of man. a 
Ar teventeen years many their tortunes ſeek ; 
But at four/core ut 18 ioo late a week, Shak. As You Lil It. 


Dryden. | 


dome tew might be of uſe in council upon great occations, 


till after threefcore and ten; and the two late minitters in 
Spain were lo "till fourſcore. 
FOURSQUA'RE, adi. | four and /quare.] Quadrangular; hñav- 
ing tour tides and angles equal. | 
he temple of Bel was environed with a wall carried four - 
ſquare, of great height and beauty; and on each ſquare cer- 
_ tam brazen gates curiouſly engraven. e s Hiſlory. 
F y 8 EN. adj. [reopentyn, Saxon. ] Four and ten; twice 


She ſays Lam not ſourteen pence on the ſcore for ſheer ale. 


| Shakeſpeare's 7 aming of the Shrexv. 
FOURTE'ENTH. adj. [from orten.] The ordinal of four - 
teen; the fourth atter the tenth. © 
I have not found any that tee the ninth day, few before 
the twelfth, and the eyes of ſome not open betore the fe 
teenth day. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 26. 
FouRTH. adj, [from four. The ordinal of four; the firit 
atter the third, 5 e 38 
A third is like the former: filthy hags! 
Why do you thew me this ? A fourth? itart eye! 
What! will the line ſtretch out to th' crack of doom? 
Shakeſpeare, 


| Fo'URTHLY. ada. [from fourth. In the fourth place, 


Pourthly, plants have their tee and teminal parts upper- 
mot, and living creatures have them lowermoit, bacon. 
FOURWHE'ELED. 4%. Hour and wheel.) Running upon twice 
two wheels. hy | | - 

Scarce twenty fouravbeel d cars, compact and ſtrong, 

The maſſy load could bear, and roll along. Pope's O. Hex. 
A fig; a ſcoſt; an det 

of contempt. | | | 2 
A. ont rg for the world, and worldlings baſe. SHH. 
\ | Dutch; A winged 
animal; a bird. It is colloquially utcd of edible birds, but in 

books of all the feathered tribes. 8 

The beatts, the fiſhes, and the winged fools, _ 
Are their males ſubjects, and at their controuls. Sb. 
Lucullusentertaincd Pompey in a magnificent hone ; Pon; - 
pey ſaid, Ihis is amarvellous houle tor the Summer; but me- 
thinks very cold for Winter. Lucullus antwered, Do you not 
think me as wile as divers fouls, to change my habitation in 
the Winter ſeaſon ? ©  Bacon's Apophthegms. 
HIS This mighty breath 3 8 
Inſtructs the fouls of heaven. 


ame . ; 


Ihe foxwler,, warn'd 
By thoſe good omens, with ſwift early ſteps © 
] reads the crimpearth, ranging through fields and glades, 
Offenſive to the birds. ED Phillips. 
With llaught'ring guns th' unweary'd forvler roves, 
When froſts have whiten'd all the naked groves. Pope. 
Fo'WLINGPIECE. z./. [ fowl and piece.] A gun for birds. 
Is neceſſary thatthecountryman be provided with a good 
Jowlingpiece, to deſtroy and (care them away. Mortimer. 


8g | x IT. 
[FO'WLER. . J- [from fowvl.] A ſportſinan who purſues birds, 


| FOX. n./. [pox, Saxon; vos, woſch, Dutch.) 


1. A wild animal of the canine kind, with tnarp ears and a 
buſhy tail, remarkable tor his cunning, living m holes, and 
preying upon towls or ſmall animals. I 
Ihe fox barks not when he would ſteal the lamb, Shak. 
| He that truits to you, | Ju? 
Where he ſhould find you lions, finds you hares; 
Where foxes, geele. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Theſe retreats are more like the dens cf rubbers, or holes 
of foxes, than the fortreſſes of fair warriours, Locke, 


2. By way of reproach, applied to a knave or cunning fellow. 


Fo'xCASE.. /. [ fox and caſe.] A tox's ikin. 


One had better be laughed at for taking a /oxcaſe for a fox, 


than be deſtroyed by taking a live fox fora cate, L Eftrange. 
Fo xCHASE., . ſ. [ fox and chaſe.] The purtvit of the tox 
with hounds. TBS | 
See the ſame man, in vigour, in the gout; 
Alone, in company; in place, or out; 
Early at buſineis, and at hazard late; | 
Mad at a foxchaje, wile at a debate. Pope, Epi/llo i. 
Fo'XEviIL. 1. /. {fox and evil. ] A kind of diſcate in wiach the 
hair ſheds, | | * 3 
Fo'xGLOvEs. 2. .. A plant. 3 | 
The leaves are produced alternately on the branches: the 


cup ot the flower conſiſts of one leaf, which is divided into 


lix ample long ſegments: the flower confiſts of one leaf, is 
tubulole and comprefled, and a little reſlexed at the brim : 
theſe flowers are dilpoled in a long ſpike, and always grow 
upon one tide of the ſtalk: the ovary of the flower becomes 
a roundiſh fruit, which ends in a point, and opens in the 
middle: it has two cells, in which many ſmall ſeeds are 
contained, h Millar. 
FOXHUNTER. 2. ſ. [fox and bunter.} A man whole chiet 
ambition is to ſhew his bravery in hunting toxcs, A term of 
reproach uſed of country gentlemen. Py 
The foxbunters went their way, and then out ſteals the fox. 


L' Eflrange, Fable 104. 
John Wildfire, foxhunter, broke his neck over a fix-biy 


gate. Spectator, Ne 561. 


Fo'x$HIP. n. ſ. from fox. ] The character or qualities of à 


tox; cunning; miſchievous art. | 
Hadſt thou fox/biþ 
To baniſh him that ſtruck more blows for Rome, 
Than thou haſt ſpoken words. Shakeſp. Coridlanus. 
Fo'XTRAP. 1. J. { fox and trap.] A gin or ihare to catch 
toxcs, mw es 
Anſwer a queſtion, at what hour of the night to ſet a 
foxtrap. 255 85 Tatler, NY 56. 
For. N fe (foi, French. ] Faith; allegiance. An obtolete 
word, | 
Hue Eafterland ſubdued, and Denmark won, | 
And of them both did Fs Jour tribute raite, Fairy Queen. 
To FRACT. v. a. | fraftus, Latin. ] To break; to viulate ; to 
intringe. Found perhaps only in the following patſuge, 
His days and times are paſt, | 
And my reliance on his frated dates 
Has {mit my credit. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
FRA'CTION. 7. /. ¶ fjraFon, French; ſractio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of breaking; che Rate ct being broken. 
It 


T empty. 


|  Thomſon's Spring. 
To FOWL. v.n. { tro the noun. ] To kill birds for food or : 
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FRAGILE. adj. [ frogite, French; fragiles, Latin, ] 


FRAGMENTARY. adj. {from fragment.) Com poled ot frag- 


FRA'GRANCY. 


i; hath been obſerved by ſeveral, that the ſurface of the 


eur ch hath been broke, and the parts of it diſlocated ; but more 
particularly {everal parcels ot nature retain ſtil] the evident 


marks of fraction and ruin. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
2. A broken part of an integral. 

Neither the motion of the moon, whereby months are com- 
puted, nor the tun, whereby years are accounted, conſiſteth 
of whole numbers, but admits of fractions and broken parts. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 13. 

Pliny put a round number near the truth, rather than a 

Hactiou. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Fe. a'CTIONAL. adj. [from fraction. ] Belonging to a broken | _ 


number.“ | a 
We make a cypher the medium between increaſing and 
decrenting numbers, commonly called abſolute or whole num- 
bers, and negative or fractionai numbers. Cocker's Arith. 
FRA'C'TURE. . /. ( jredtura, Latin. ] 
1. Breach; ſeparation of continuous parts. | 
That may do it without any great Fracture of the more | 
(table and fixed parts of nature, or the infringement of the 
laws thercot. | Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
2. The teparation of the continuity of a bone in living bodies. 
But thou wilt tin and grict deſtroy, 0 
That to the broken bones may joy, 
Aud tune together in a well-let long, 
Full ot his praiſes, 1 
Who dead men rams; Oe 
 Frafures well cur d, make us more ſtrong. Herbert. 
Fraftires of the ſeull are dangerous, not in conſequence of 
the in ury done to the cranjum inelt, but as the brain becomes 
aßccted. i Sharp's Surgery. 
To FRACTURE. v. a. [from the noun.] Lo bicak a bone, | 
The leg was dretled, and the fractured bones united to- 
gether. ED Wijeman's Surgery. 
1. Brittle; ecatily tnappea or broken. 
| | Jo eale them of their griefs, 
Their pangs ct love, and other incident throes, 
That narwic's fragile veſſel doth funam 
In lite's uncertain voyage. Sha 
The ſtalk of ivy is tough, and not fragile. 
When tubile wits have ſpun their threads too finc, 
'Tis weak and fragile, like Arachne's line. Deubam. 
A dry itick will be eaſily broken, when a green cue will 
maintain a ſtrong retittance z and yet in tne moilt 1ubitance 
there is lets reit than in what is dricrand morc fragile. 
5 „ Clandille. 
2. Wenk; uncertain; eaſily deſtroyed. . 
8 Much oſtentation, vain of tle{hly arms, 
And /ragile arms, much inſtrument of war, 


Long in preparing, ſoon to nothing brought, 


| Before mine eyes thou'tt fet. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. | 


FRAGILITY. 2. J. (from ãragile.] 
1. Brittleneis; caiinels to be broͤkx en 
To make an inducution with toughneſs, and leſs fragiltty, | 
decoct botlies in water tor two or three days. Bacon. 
2, Weakneis ; uncertainty z calineſs to be deſtroyed. 
Peng che uncertainty of man's jragi/zty, the common 
chance of war, the violence of fortune. 
3. Frailty ; Bableneit ta fault f 
All could not be right, in ſuch a ſtate, in this lower age of 
fragihty. | Wotton. 


FRAGMENT. n./. [ fragmentum, Latin. ] A part broke | 


trom the Whole; an impertect piece. 
Ile who late a ſceptre did command, 5 
Now graſps a floating fragment in his hand. Dryden. 
Cowley, in his untiniſhed fragment of the Pavideis, has 
| ſhewn us this way to iniprovement. Watts Jonprovvement. 
If a thinnedor plated body, which, being ol an even thick- 
nels, appears all over of one uniform coluur, would be {lit 
into threads, or broken into fragments of the lune thickneſs | 
with the plate, I tee no reaton why every thread or fragment 
ſhould not keepits colour, Newton's Opticks. | 


ments. A word not elegant, nor in ute. 55 
She, the is gone; ſhe's gone: when thou know'ſt this, 
What fragmentary rubbith this world is, 5 | 
Thou know'it, and that it is not worth a thought; 
He knows it too too much that thinks it nought. Donne. 
FRAGOR. n. /. [Latin.] A noitez a crack; acrath, 


Purtu'd by hideous frazors, as before 


The flames deſcend, they in their breaches roar. Sandys. 


FRA'GRAXNCE. . / { fragrantia, Lat.] Sweetnels of ſmell; 
{ pleating icent; grateful odour, 
Eve teparate he ſpies, 
Veil'd in a cloud of fragrance, where ſhe ſtood ; 
Half-{py'd. Milton's Paradije Loft, b. ix. 
am more plcaſed to ſurvey my rows of coleworts and cab- 
bages {pringing up in their full ragraucy and verdure, than 
to {ee the tender plants of foreign countries Kept alive by ar- 
tihcial heats, Addijon's Spectator, Nè 47. 
Not lovelier ſeem'd Narciſſus to the eye; 
Nor, when a flower, could boaſt more fragrancy. Garth, 
Such was the wine; to quench whole tervent tteam 
Scarce twenty meaſures from the living ttream © 
Jo cool one cup fultie'd : the goblet crown'd, ES, 
F. cath'd aromutick jiagrancies around. Pope's Odyſſey.. 
FRAGRANT. aj. [ jregrans, Latin,] Odorous; tweet 
„ utes 1 5 5 
7 The nvmph vouchſaf'd to place 
Upon her head the various wreath ; 
The flow'rs, leſs blooming than her face; - 
"Their {cent, lets fragrant than her breath. Prior. 
FRA'GRANTLY. ad. | trom fragrant. With ſweet ſcent. 


As the hops begin to change colour, and umell fragrartly,. a 
Mortimer's Hujbandry.' 
. c 7. Shape; form; proportion. 


FAAlL. 4. / 
1. A baſker made of ruſhes. 

2. A ruih for weaving baikets. 
FRAIL. adj. [ jragitts, Latin a=: W 
i; Weak; calily decaying; tubject to caſualties; eaſily de- 

llroyed. | | OS 
I know my body's of foſyrar akind,. 
As force without, fevers within can kill. Davies. 
_ When with care we have raited this imaginary treature of 
bavpinels, we find, at laſt, that the materials of the ſtructure 
ar fradantperitung, and the toundation itlelt is laid inthe 
5 my 1 Rogers, Sermon v. 


vou may conciude them ripe. 


fant. 


2. Weak of reſolution; liable to errour or {cauction, 


The truly virtuous do notealily credit eviithat is told them 


of their neighbours; tor if others nay do amils, then may 
thele alio tprak amiis ; man 15 rail, and prone io evil, and 
therctore may toon tail in words. Ja, lor Guide to Devotion. 
FRATUNESS. . /. |from fra. |! Wearnes; indability. 
here lis nothing among 411.the frazinefes aud uncertain- 
ties of this lublanary world o toderiug aud wllble as the 
virtue of a coward, | Norris. 
FRAILTY.: z./. [trom frail.) | 
1. W.akneis of rctelution; mitability of mind; infirmity. 


Shakeipeare's Timon. 
Bacon. 


Knolles's Hiſtory. || 


FRA 


Love did his reaſon blind, 


And love's the nobleſt frailty of the mind. Dryden. | 
Kind wits will thole light faults excuſe; | 
"Thoſe are the common frazltzes of the muſe. Dr;den. 


Death, only death, can break the laiting chain; 
And here, even then, ſhall my cold duſt remain 
Here all its fralties, all its flames relign, | 
And wait, till 'tis no tin to mix with thine. Pope. 
FRAISCHEUR. u. . [ French. ] Freihneis ; coolneſs. A 

word fooliſhly innovated by Dryden, | | 

Hither in Summer-ev'nings you repair, 

To taſte the fra:ſcheur of the purer air, Dryden. 
FRAISE. u. ſ. | French, the caul ot an animal.] A pancake 
with bacon in it. 1 
70 FRAME. v. a. 5 | Oe] 

1. Jo torm or tabricate by orderly conſtruction and union of 
various parts. 7 

The double gates he findeth locked faſt ; 
The one fair /ram'd of burniſh'd ivory, 
The other ali with filver overcalt, 

2. To fit one to another. a 


other ſuch necetlaries to their convenient ute, than to fight. 
Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
Hew the timber, ſaw it out, frame it, aud let it together, 
5 Mortimer's Hujbandry. 
3. To make; to compoſe. 5 . 
'T hen chuling out few words moſt horrible, 
Thereot did verſes frame. | | 
I + Fight valiantly to-day ; 
And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it; 3 4 
For thou art fram d ot the firm truth of valour. Shakeſp. 
4. To regulate; to adyuit, 5 | 3 
Let us not deceive ourſelves by pretending to this excel- 
lent Kknowiedge of Curiſt Jetus our Lord, it we do not frame 
_ our hives according to it. 8 Tillotjon. 
5. Jo form to any 1we or method by ſtudy or precept. 
5 Thou art their toldier, and, being bred in broils, 
Hait not the tott way; but thou wilt frame 
'Thytcit torlooth hereatter theirs.  Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
L have been a truant to the law; 
I never yet could frame my will to it, 


Spenſer. 


6. To torm and digeſt by thought. | 
Ihe molt abttrule ideas are only ſuch as the underſtand- 
ing /rames to itſelt, by joining together ideas that it had either 


- Full of that flame his tender ſcenes he warms, 
Vrige him wich truth to frame his lure replies; 


How many excellent reatunings are framed in the mud ot 
a man ot wildom and ſtudy in a length of years? V alls. 
7. Lo coutrive; to plan. | | $ mY 
Unpardonable the preſumption and inſolence in contriv- 
ing aud framng this letter was. Clarendon, b, viii. 
. Ie % ent. ern 
Though I cannot make true wars, 
I'll frame convenient peace. 


neee | 


conccit eccentricks and epicycles, 


| FRAME. . /. [from the verb. e 
1. A tabrick; any thing conſtructed of various parts or mem- | 


bers. 
_ celeitial 1pheres ſhould forget their wonted motions, and by 


happen. ; 3 | Hooker, b. i. $3. 
_ Caſtles made of trees upon frames of timber, with turrets. 


Thele are thy glorious works, Parent of good! 


Dime Cecilia came, 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame. 

Ihe gate was adamant; eternal frame, 
Which, hew'd by Mars himſelt, from Indian quarries 


Came, 8 N 
The labour of a god; and all along „n! 
Tough iron plates were elench'd to make it ſtrong. Dryd. 
Me ſee this vait Frame of the world, and an innumerable 
multitude of creatures in it; all which we, who believe a 
God, attribute to him as the author. 
2. Any thing made ſo as to incloſe or admit ſomething elſe. 
Put both the tube and the veſlel it leaned on into a conve- 
nient wooden frame, to keep them from miſchances. Boyle. 
His picture tcarcely would deſerveaframe. Dryden's Juv. 
5 lobe ot glaſs, about eight or ten inches in diameter, 
being put into a jrame where it may be ſwiftly turned round 
its axis, will, in turning, ſhine, where it rubs againſt the 
palm ot one's hand, | Neavwton's Opticks. 
3. Order; regularity; adjuſted ſeries or diſpolition, 
A woman, that is like a German clock, 
Still a repairing, ever out of frame, 


4. Scheme; order. | | 
| Another party did reſolve to change the whole frame of 
the government in ſtate as well as church, 

5. Contrivance; projection. ys 
EO John the Baſtard, | 
Whoſe ſpirits toil in frame of villainies. CShakeſpeare. 
6. Mechanical conſtruction, | | 
| A bear's a ſavage beaſt, _ 
Whelp'd without form, until the dam 5 
Has lick d it into ſhape and frame. _ _ Hudibras. 
tormer; contriver; ſchemer. 
The forger of his own fate, the framer of his fortune, 
ſhould be inproper, if all his actions were predetermined. 
= 1 Hammond's Fundamentals. 
There was want of accuratenels in experiments in the firſt 
original framer of thole medals. Arbuihuot on Coins. 
FRAMPOLD. 2. /. [This word is written by Dr. Hacket 


rugged ; croflgrained. 2 
tier huſband ! Alas, the ſweet woman leads an ill life with 
him: ſhe leads a very frampold lite with him. Shakeſpeare. 
Theyjrampul man could not be pacitied. 
| | Hacket's Lije of Williams. 
FRANCHISE. 2. /. [ franchiſe, French. ] 
1. Exemption tom any onerous duty. 
2. Privilege; umnunity; right granted. | | 
They granted them markets, and other franchiſes, and 
erceted corporate towns among them. Davies on Ireland. 


Though Page bc + tecure fool, and itanas 10 firmly on 
his wite's fralty, yet I cannot put oft my opinion ſo c. 
| boketpeore. 


mals: . 
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Nor ſhould'ſt thou have truſteſ that to wer. Þl 11 >, 
Ere 1 to thee, tho! to thyte:t watt cruel, H £4011 
God knows our frazlt;, pities our weaknets, regu, 
of us no more than we ae able to do. Locks: 
2, Faul proceeding from wegs N 
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His gracious edict the tame franchiſe yields 
| Jo all the wild increate of woods and fields. Dryden. 
„ Dietz extent of jurildiction. 
dare other privileges granted unto moſt of the cor- 
201901472, Nat they thall not be travelled forth of their own 


Spenſer. 


They rather cut down their timber to frame it, and to do | 


2. Open; ingenuuus ; ſincere; not reſerved, 


4. Not reſtruined; licentious. 


Were ſups he? Doth the old boar fe 


And theretore frame the law unto my will. Shakeſpeare. 5 


trom objects of ſenſe, or from its on operations about them. 
| ; Locke. | 


Andframes his goddels by your matchiets charms. Grand. | 


| | 'uth toy TFRANKALMOLGNE, 1. . The fame which we in 1458 
And 1ure he will; for witdom never hes. Pope's Odypey. | 


| | Shakeſpeare”*s Coriolanus. | 
9. Tomvent; to tabricate, in a bad ſenſe: as, to ram aitory 


Aitronomers, to ſolve the phænomena, framed to their | 
PR „„ Race., 


It the frame of the heavenly arch ſhould diſſolve itſelf, if | 


irregular volubility turn themlelves any way, as it might | 


and arches, were anciently matters of magnificence. Bacon. | 
Almighty! thine this univertal frame. Milton's Par. Loft. | - 


7 Dryden. : 


Tulotſon, Sermon i. 


2. Without conſtraint; without reſerve. 


And never going aright, RY Shakeſpeare. | 
Lour ſteddy foul preſerves her frame J | > 
In good and evil times the ſame, © 


Clarendon. 


FRAMER. 2. / [from frame; gnemman, Saxon.] Maker; | 


Jrampul. I know not its original.] Peeviſh ; boiſterous; 


| I lofe no honour 
In ſeeking to augment it; but ſtill keep 
My bolom franchis'd, and allegiance clear, Shaken, 
FRA'NGIBLE, adj. | /rango, Latin.] Fragile; brite 
broken. | : ez ea 
Though it ſeem the ſolideſt wood, if wrou ht before; 
well ſealoned, it wiii thew iticlf very frang;sh, ith 
FRA'NION. #./. [Ot this word I know not the deriy 0. 
A paramour; a boon companion, | Won] 
Firſt, by her {tide did ſit the bold Sanſloy, | 
Fit mate tor tuch a mincing minion, 
1 in a ee _ exceeding joy, | 
ight not be found a franker franion, Fairy o, 
F RANK. adj. | franc, French.“ "_ Ren, b. l 
I. Liberal; generous; not niggaidly, 
The moiiter torts of trees yield little moſs, which is c 
the reaſon ot the /raxk putting up of the tap into thedon?” 
; Bacon's Matura! 7 
They were left deſtitute, either by narrou to; "ory, 
by their frat hearts and their open hands, and than a 
towards others. 'brat's ed 
"T's the ordinary practice of the world to be ad 
vilities that colt them nothing. 7* Thee 
* 
3. Without conditions; without payment, 
Thou haſt it won; for it is of frank „ 
Aud he will care tor all the reſt to ſhift, Hubbert', Ta 


; Might not be found a franter franion. 

FRANK. . /. [tom the adjective. ] Nef. 
1. A place to fed hogs in; aity: 10 called from liberalit 
food. ty of 


Tatts” * Terd in the. g14 
> auk 4 f Shakeſpeare's Hiny, IV 
2. A letter which pays no poſtage. „ 
You ll have immediately, by ſeveralſſranbi, my epige tg | 

£19 | Pope iu duft 


Lord Cobham. 
3. A French coin. 
To FRANK. v. 4. [from the noun.] | 
1. io thut up in a trank or ity. Hanmer, 
1 5 Ill Richmond thus from me, 
| That in the ity of chis moit bloody boar, 
_ My lon George Stanly is jrank'd up in hold: | 
It i revolt, oit goes young George's head, Sal Pears 
2. Lo feed high; to fat; to cram, Nami, and Fr 4 
3. [From the avjeetive.] To exempt letters from polage : 
My Lord Orrery writes to you to-morrow; aad von fel 
{end this under lus cover, or at lealt fraxked by bim. Sz! 
__ Gazettes lent gratis down, and frank'd, of 
For which thy patron's weckly thank'd., 


libera eleemoſj na, or treealms in Engliſhʒ whencethat ters 
15 commonly &nown among our Engliſh lawyers by the mne 
ct atenurenfrank aumone, or fr an almoigne, which, word. 
ing to Britton, is a tenure by divine {ervice, Ayliffe's Para, 
FRANKINCENSE, 2. . [jrankand incen e; 40 called petha's 
from its liberal diltribution of oduur, ] : 
 Frankincenje is a dry relinous ſubſtance in pieces or drop: 
of a pale yellowith white colour; a ſtrong imell, but not to 


agreeabl., and a bitter, acrid, and refinous taſte. It is vay 
inflammable. Lhe carlieſt hiſtories inform us, chat fata. 
_ Cenſe was uled among the tacred rites and lacrifices, as it] 
continues to be in many ditterent parts of the world, As | 
however as the world has at all times been acquainicd with 
the drug itſelt, we ate {till uncertain as to the place whence 
Franbiucenſe is brought, and much more ſo as to the we 
- which produces it. It is commended againſt diſorders in the 
head and brealt, and againſt diarrhœas and dyſenteries. Hil, 
Take unto thee iweet {pices, with pure frankincenſe. Avi. 
I find in Dioſcorides record of frankincenſe gotieli in luda. 
EN | Brerewoed on Languaze. 
Black ebon only will in India grow, 
And od'rous frankincen/eon the Sabgean bough. Dryd, 
Cedar and jrankncenſe, an od'rous pile, | 
_ Flam'd on the hearth, and wide perfum'd tae iſle. F. 
FRANKLIN. 2. J. (from frant.] A tteward; a bailif of la, 
It ſignifies onginally a little gentleman, and is not ump!0- 
perly Englithed a gentleman ſervant. 
— Alpacious court they ſee, 
Both plain and pleaſant to be walked in, 
Weile them does meet a franklin fair and free. Fairy? 
FRANKLY. adv. [from frank.} OE 
I« Liberally ; freely; kinuly; readily, 
4 85 Oh, were it but m Hie, | 
I'd throw it down for your deliverance, 
As frankly as a pin. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meg: 
It ever any malice in your heart ; 
Were hid againſt me, now forgive me frankly. Shakeſpcar 
When they had nothing to pay, he 7rankly torgave then 
both. 5 5 Lale, vi. u. 
Buy the toughneſs of the earth the ſap cannot get un 
ſpread fo frankly as it ſhould do. Bacon's Natural ff. 
I value my garden more for being full of blackbirds tl 
cherries,and very frazkly give them fruit for their longs. c. 
The lords mounted their ſervants upon their own hor; 
and they, with the voluntiers, who frazkly litted teig 
amounted to a body of two hundred and titty horſc. C 
He entered very frankly into thoſe new deſigns, which hae 
cContrived at court. | Cllarenduus b. ui. 
FRAN KN ESS. 7. /. [from frank. ] Es 
1. Plainnels of ſpeech; opennels ; ingenuouſneſs. * 
When the conde duke had ſome eclaircillement wit) ' 
duke, in which he made all the proteſtations of hi ess 
affection, the other received his proteſtations with 4 2 
tempt; and declared, witha very unneceſſary rann 2 
he would have no friendſhip with him. Claret 
Tom made love to a woman of ſenſe, and always et 
her as ſuch during the whole time of e my 
temper and good breeding hindered him from doing aut 
dilagreeable, as his ſincerity and frankneſ5 of benaviou 1 
him converſe with her before marriage in the ſame gry 
intended to do afterwards. _ Addiſon's Caro 
| 2. Liberality ; bounteouſneſs. | 
3. Freedom from reſerve. . Avec wit 
Upon occaſion of the pictures preſent, he i 
the N of a friend's tongue, as near as he cou) rng 
by word, what Kalander had told him touching the ©: tun 


my 21 
he ableſt men that ever were, have had all an e 


E = . . nd * 
and frankneſs of dealing, and a name of certan) ; 190 
racity, NN - 1 . 
* 


FRANKPLE'DGE. 2. . [ franciplegium, Latin, oe, 
liber & pleige, i. e. fidei juſor. pledge or Ie | 
men. For the ancient cuſtom of England, for tbe man 1 
tion of the publick peace, was that oy Arn 1 hts 0s 

fourteen years of age, religious perſons, clet s, : 5 «deli 

their eldeſt ſons excepted, thould 5nd ſecurity 197%*, 

to the king, or elſe be kept in priſon : wit * he born 

cuſtomary for a certain number of neighbours denheit 
tor one another, to ſee each man of their pledge to © adlent⸗ 
at all times, or to anſwer the tranſgreſſion of e circuit 
ing himſelf. This was called frankpledges ab. Intec 
thereof was called d-cerna, becaule it common) uu 
ten houſholds; and every particular perton, de nel od- 
bound, was called decennier. This cuſtom wa; bon ume 10 


— 


Iradncbiſcs. i Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
{+9 FRASCULEZ, S. a. (from the noun. ] To entranchiſe; to 
nme tee; to Keep tree. . f 


ſerved, that the ſheritts, in every county, © dne 


FRA 


FR E 


b R F 


F aths of young ones as they grew to the age of Tilt {peak between the change of man and boy Being one day very free at a great feaſt, he ſuddenly hroks 
"are, hare take — ro ſor tha they „ in one yen or With a reed voice, and turn two mincing ſteps forth into a great lv * Hakenwell on res Arian 
ally . whereas on this branch of the ſheriff's authority was Into a manly itride z and ſpeak ot Jrays, Free aud familiar with misfortune grow, | 
nb us franciplegit, view of jrankpledge. Convel. Like a tine bragging youth. Shateſp. Merch. of Venice. Be us'd to forrow; and inur'd to woes Prior. 
itbe⸗ ed wy adj. (corrupted trom phrenctick, phreneticus, | After the bloody Fray at Waketicld fought. Shakeſp. | 8: Liberal; not partimonious; 
ojle, | FRAN add. He lett them to mne fates in bloody fray, | Glo'tter too, a toe to citizens; 
Th JauB 5 * lat of underſtanding by violent madneſs ; out- To toil and itruggle through the well-tought day. Pope. O'ercharging your free purſes with! fines, | 
. N 1 4 turbulemly mad. | 2. A duel; a combat. | ; | That ſceks to overthrow religion: Shakeſp. Henry Iv. 
WW of he wonders what makes them ſo glad; | Since, it we fall before th' appointed day, | No ſtatute in his favour ſays, 
t Bacchus merry truit they did invent, Nature and death continue long their fray, Denham. How free or frugal I ſhall pals my days; 5 
0 Cebel's /r antick rites have made them mad. Spenſer. The boatter Paris ott detir'd the day YEE : I, who at lometunes ſpend as others ſpare. Pope's Horace: 
bi; os ſported by violence of paſſion ; outrageous turbulent. With Sparta's king to meet in ſingle fray. Pope's Iliad. | Alexandrian verſes, of twelve ſyllables, ſhould never be 
be 2 — in the frantick error of their minds, the greatelt To FRAY. D. a. | Mer, French. ] | 15 allowed but when ſome remarkable beauty or propriety in 
| LV bs in the world to be witdom, and the higheſt witdom | f. To tright; to territy. ; Es: them atones for the liberty: Mr. Dryden has been too fee 
s for madne uy | Hooker, b. it. $8. The panther, knowing that his ſpotted hide of thele in his latter works. ö Pepe. 
uch. leolihnels. The lover, frantick, Doth pleafc all beafts, but that his looks them fray, 9. Frank ; not gained by 11nportunity z not purchaſed. 
ters, Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt. Shakeſpeare. Wuihin a buſh his dreadtul head doth hide, | We wanted words to exprels our thanks: his noble free 
0 of To ſuch height their /7artice pallion grows, Toletthem gaze, hilſt he on them may prey. Spenſer. offers lett us nothing to atk. Bacon's New A lunlis. 
na That what both love, both hazard to deſtroy. Dryden. So diverſely themlelves in vain they fray, . _ | 10. Clear from dittsets. 
mn. She tears her hair, and, Frantic in her griefs, W hilit ſome more bold to meaſure him ſtand nigh. Spenſer. Who alone ſuffers, ſuffers moſt i' th' mind; 
of ei. Calls out Lucia. 5 Addijon's Cato. Fiſhes are thought to be frayed with the motion cauſed by Leaving free things and happy ſhows behind. : 
'anzz, <TICKLY . adv. [from frantich.} Madly ; outrageouily. | noite upon the water. Bacon Natural Hiftory. | 3 Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
FIN. fie, how frantickly I ſquare my talk ! Shakeſpeare. Iheſe vultures prey only on carcaſes, on ſuch ſtupid minds | 11. Guiltleſs ; innocent, 
N ICKNESS: x. . (from rantick.] Madneis; tury of | as have not lite and vigour enough to fray them away. Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, TERS 
Fra * | 7 | | Goverument of the Tongue. |  Contound the ign rant; Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Tak, EA TERN AL. adj. [ fraterne!, French; fraternus, Latin. ] | 2. [ frayer, French. ] To rub. 5 My hands are guilty, but my heart is free. Dryden, 


z otberly; pertaining to brothers ; becoming brothers. 
e One ihall riſe Lies webs wed | 
Of proud ambitious heart; who, not content 
' With fair equality, fateraas ee XY 
Wal arrogate dommion eſerv'd, : 5 
hes his Faden. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xii. 
The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his fellow 
Chriitians, or of the governors of the church, then more | 
blick reprehenſions; and upon their os yet ag „the 
res of the church, until he retorm and return. 
OR? _ SS FN Hammond's Fundamentals. 
| Pleadd ie we po + , . 
Wich all the {trength and heats of eloquence 
e love and friendſhip can inſpire. Addiſon's Cato. 
FratERNALLY. adv. (from Fraternal.] In à brotherly 
anner. . So 3 os SS 
Rar eK NIT V. a. /. [ fraternite, French; fraternitas, Latin.) 
1. The ſtate or quality of a brother. 


Heart. 


orth, 


o tel 2. mn 4p N. united ; corporation; ſociety aſlociation; 
5 nern, a necelFary rule in alliances, ſocieties, and fraternities, 
Pris and all manner of civil contracts, to have a itriet regard to the 
. i dumour of thoſe we have to do withal. L"Eſtrange's Fables. 
t tenue 3. Men ot the lame clats or character. 333 
| With what terms of reſpect knaves and ſots will ſpeak of 
Ie lame 1 ; g South's Sermons. 
ccord. their own fraternty. | U. e Lat 
Pare. e eee 11 0 eee ; fratricidium, Latin.] 
8 rder ot a DIOUKT. | . 
OY AUD. 1. / | jraus, Latin; fraude, French. ] Deceit; cheat; 
1 wick ; atitice ; ſubtility ; tratagem. 1 | 
ad None need the frauds ot ly Hyles fear. Dry en's An. 
Hin It ſuccels a lover's toil attends, | 5 
Gankes: Who aſks if force or fraud obtain A lus ends, | Pope. | 
11 1 10 NRNTVDTVUL. adj. {fraud and full. ] Treacherous z arttul; 
Al dll; deceictul; ſubtle. Co! 
14 I᷑l!ue welfare of us all 8 
9 Hangs on the cutting thort that fraudful man. Shakeſp. 
the tree He, tull of fraudjul arts, -. 
s in tie This well invented tale for truti imparts. Dryden's An 
es, Hil, ee AE: LIN "neon, Deccittully ; artfully; 
„ Fol. tubilly ; treacheroully 3 by ſtratagem. 3 
P py pia v 3 Ine. 1 55 0 fallen, Lat.] Deceitfulneſs ; 
n7uage. Pax'VUULENCY.S trickiſhnets ronenets to artifice. | 
0 We admire the providence of God in the continuance of | 
Drida, Scripture, notwithitanding the endeavours of infidels to abo- 
| lick, and the fraudulence of hereticks always to deprave the] 
© Pape ane. 2 | ooker, b. v.22. 
of land, Fxa'CDULENT. adj. { frauduleux, Fr. fraudulentus, Lati 
t umip10« 3. Full of axtifice; uickiſh; ſubtle; deceitful. 
| Ille with terpent tongue 5 
Ilie fraudalont temptation thus began. Milton. 
She nux'd the potion, jraudulert of jou 
Fairy 2. The potion mantled in the golden bowl. Pope's Odyſſey. 
TOM 2. Fertormed by artifice; deceittul; treacherous, . 
| Now thou halt aveng d | : 
Supplanted Adam, | We Eo 
Aud fruſtrated the conqueſt fraudulent. Par. Regained. 
Megirt PrauvouioxtTiyY. adv, | from fraudulent.) By traud; by | 
Cccit; by artifice; deceitully. 55 
keſpcart He that by fact, word, or ſign, either fraudulently or vio- 
Ave them katy, does hurt to his neighbour, is bound te make reſti- 
e wü. G. A Taylor's Kule of L-wing Holy. 
get uo 9 FRAUGHT, farticip. paſſive, {trom freight, now written 
he. jraght.) © e 8 
irds that 1. Laden; charged. ' | 
88. Hel | In the narrow ſeas that part e 
a The French and Engliſh, there nuſcarried 
n horſes; A vellel ot our country, richly fraught. Shakeſpeare. | 
1ennielvey | With joy | 7 
Clara. And tidings fraught, to hell he now return'd. a 
{hich wa? 5 | 3 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 4. 
u b. vu. And now approach'd their fleet from India, fraugbt 
| With all the riches of the riting tun, | 
precious jund from ſouthern climates brought. Did. 
t with the 2. Filled; ltored ; thronged. 
his ice e The Scripture is fraugbt even with laws of nature. Hooker. 
b avi col. By this fad Una, fraught with anguith tore, a 
er tal Arcyy"d, where they in carth their fruitleſs blood had ſpilt, | 
(lain, Fairy Queen, b. i, cant. 6. 
ys treated Lam fo fraught with curious bulinets, that I leave out 
bis natural ceremony. Shakeſpeare's Wiater's Tale. 
g any tas Wholcever hath his mind fraught with many thoughts, his 
viour mak wISandunderttanding do clarity and break up in the commu- 
manfer be tucatiug und diſcou ring with another. Bacon, Lay 28. 
Guards „Hell, their fit habitation, frought with tire 
aoquenchable, the houle ot woe and pain. Par. Loft. 
| -baaliah and Balfora were fo jraught with all kinds of 
vered wil nowledge, and pofietied with to conſtant a paſſion for each 
ould, wo * r, that their ſolitude never lay heavy on them. Grardien. 
the trage RAUGHT. . /. [from the par ticiple.] A freight; a cargo. 
N Yield up, oh love, thy crown and parted throne 
n opens” 0 tyrannous hate! fwell, bolom, with thy /raugbt ; 
ty aud! or tis of aſpicks tongues. Shahkejpeare's Othello. 
on, £101 % The bark that all out bleſiings brought, 7 
pon Charg'd with thytelt and James, a double royal , wil 
ty fore | Dry.Aen. 
e 124 — 3 T. v. a. {for freight, by corruption. } Jo load; 
orn Me" . 
nights V+ Hence from my light: | 
his deu if after this command thou fraught the court ' 
en b ththy unworthincte, thou dy it. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
er, p n n. J. (trom Fraugbt.] Lading; cargo. A 
ortheon s id, 
one adn” X Our ſraugbiage, Sir, | 
| the cle 1. | tnve convey d LP Sbaleſp. Comedy of Errours. 
cont, Wy WA Leffrazer, to fright, Frenchi.} - 
18 mau A broi 5 battle; 2 tight. 
riet = v ime tells, that on that ever bleſſed day, 
| a” Bn Chriltian Ewords with Perijan blood were dy'd, 


turious Prince Tancredie from that fray 


|FREAK. ./. [ jrccb, German, 


42. A 


op. TEE I. Eftrange, Fable 173. 
Fr wg UYLY. adv. [from freakiſh.) Capricioully ; humour- 
ſomely. „ | 


2. A 


n. I 


ö 


To FREAK. V. a 


FRE'AKISHNESS. . / [from freaki/h.] Capriciouſneſs ; hu- 
TaFREAM. v. A. [/ reinere, Latin 
FRECKLE. . 
1. A ſpot raiſed in the ſkin by the ſun. 


In their gold coats ſpots you ſec: 


In thole freckles live their favours. 


FRE'CKLY. adj. {trom Freckle.} Full of freckles. 1 
[Fr. The ſame with peace; upon which our forefathers | 


FREE. adj. | xneah, Saxon; wry, Dutch.] 


2. Uncompelled; unreſtrained. 


ſaucy, petulant; pnzc, Saxon, 
fugitive.] . 
A ſudden and cauſeleſs change of place. . 
tudden fancy; a humour; àwhim; u capricious prank, 
O! but tear the fickle freaks, quoth the, | 
Ot Fortune, and the odds of arms in field. Fairy Queen. | 
When that freak has taken pollcthon of a tantattical head, 
the diltcinper is incurable, L'Eflrange, Fable 100, 
She is Jo reſtleſs and peeviſh that ſhe quarrels with all about 
her, and ſometimes in a freak will inſtantly change her habi- 
tation. | Spectator, NY 427. 
To vex me more, he took a freak _ 3 
To ſlit my tongue, and make me ſpeak. Swift. 
A word, I fuppoſe, Scotch, brought into 
Evgland by Thomſon.] To variegate; to chequer. E 
There turry nations harbour: 
Sablcs of gloſly black, and dark embrown'd, 


Or beautevus, freak'd with many a mingled hue, 


It may be a queſtion, whether the wife or the woman was 
the more freatiſb ot the two; for the was ſtill the ſame unealy 


mourſomenets ; whimſicalneſs. 1 | 
3 Jremir, French. ] To grow] 
or grunt as a boar, | Bailey. 


freckle.] 
| Ruddy his lips, and treſh and fair his hue; 
Some {prinkled freckles on his face were ſeen, 
Whole dulk {et off the whiteneſs of the ſkin. 
ny {mall ſpot or diſcoloration, 8 
The cowllips tall her penſioners be; 


EY "Thoſe be rubies tairy tavours ; | 7 2 | : : 
© Shakeſpeare. 


therefore cover ſuch with mats, to prevent freckles. Ewelyn. 


FRE'CKLED. adj. ¶ from freckle.} Spotted; maculated; diſco- 
boured with i mall ſpots. | | 


Sometimes we ll angle at the brook, 
The ſreclled trout to take SE 
With tilken worms. 
The even mead, that erſt 
The freckled cowilip, | 
Wunting the ſcythe, all uncorrected, rank, 
Conceives by idleneis. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Now thy face charms ev'ry ſhepherd, © 
Spotted over like a leopard; . | 
And, thy freckled neck ditplay'd, 


Envy breeds in ev'ry maid. | 


Drayton's Cynthia. 


brought ſweetly torth © 


et 


Called their ſanctuaries F redſlole, i. e. the feats of peace. So 
Frederic is powerful, or wealthy in peace; Winfred, victorious 
peace; Reinfred, ſincere peace. Gibſon's Camden. 


1. Atliberty 
dependant. 5 
Do faithful homage, and receive free honours, 

All which we pine tor now. 
A free nation is that which has never been conquered, or 
thereby entered into any conditions of ſubjection. Temple. 
Free, what, and tetter'd with ſo many chains? Dryden. 
How can we think any one freer than to have the n 

ö Locke. 


; nota vaſſal; not enſlaved; not a priſoner; not 


to do what he will? 
This wretched body trembles at your po-] r: 
Thus far could Fortune; but ſhe can no more: 
Free to herſelf my potent mind remains, 


Their ute ot meats was not like unto our ceremonies, that 


man was free to order that which himſelf did; but this is a 


It was free, and in my choice whether or no I ſhould pub- 
| liſh thete diſcourſes; yet the publication being once reſolved, 
the dedication was not fo indifferent. South, 
3. Not bound by fate; not neceſſitated. | 
Freely they ſtood who ſtood, and fell who fell: 
Not free, what proof could they have giv'n ſincere 
Ot true allegiance, conſtant faith, or love, 
Where only what they needs muſt do, appear'd; 5 
Not what they would? Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, b. iii. 
4. Permitted; allowed. 
| Why, Sir, I pray, are not the ſtreets as free 
For me as for you ? Shakeſp. Taming of t 
Detuming as impure what God declares 
Pure; and commands to tome, leaves free to all. Milton. 
5. Licentious; unreſtrained. | 
| O conſpiracy! | 
Sham'it thou to ſhew thy dang'rous brow by night, 
When evils are molt free ? Shakeſþ. Julius Ceſar. 
Phytictans are too free upon the ſubject, in the converſa- 
tion of their friends. _ 
The criticks have been very free in their cenſures. Felton. 
I know there are to whole preſumptuous thoughts 
Thole freer beauties, cv'n in them, ſeem faults. Pope. 
6, Open; ingenuous. . 
| F Tis not to make me jealous ; 
To ſay my wife is fair, feeds — 7 loves company, 
Is,free of tpeech, ſings, plays, and dances well, 


he Shrew. 


Where virtue is, thete make more virtuous. = Shakeſp. 
Caſtalio, I have doubts within my heart; 
Will you he free and candid to your friend? Otæuqy. 


trabtees chaled through forrits wide, Foirfux. 


12. Exempt. 


5 323 : 9 
Are ſuch allow'd infirmities, that honeſt 


| Thomfon. | 
FREAKISH. adj. | trom freak. Capricious; humourſome. 


J. ¶ flech, a ſpot, German; whence fleckle, | 


: g laws which were going 


The farewel froſts and eaſterly winds now ſpot 3 31 


4. To baniſh; to 


| Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


I aging. 
Prior. 2 


Nor fears the victor's rage, nor feels his chains. | 
Set an unhappy pris'ner free, 1 
Who nei er intended harm to thee, Prior. 


being a matter of private action in common life, where every | 


publick conſtitut ion for the ordering of the church. Hooker. | 


Is never fre of, Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. | 
Who tears not to do ill, yet fears the name 


| ; Their ſteeds around, 
Free from the harneſs, graze the flow'ry ground. Dryden. 
The will, free from the determination of ſuch detires, is 
left to the purluit of nearer ſatistactions. Locke. 
13. Inveſted with franchiſes; poffeſling any thing without vat. 
lalage ; admitted to the privileges of any body. | oo 
le therefore makes all birds of every ſect 
He of his farm, with promite to reſpeRt | 
Their ſeveral kinds alike, and equally protect. Dryden. 
: By Friend! | | 
What do'ſt thou make a-ſhipboard ? To what end 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free? 
 Stark-ltaring mad, that thou ſliou dit tempt the ſea? Dry, 
14. Without expence ; by charity, as a free/chool, _ 8 
70 FREE. v. a. [trom the adjective.] 
1. Jo ttt at libert 


Ihe child was priſoner to the womb, and is 
By law and procets of great nature thence 
Freed and entranchis'd ; not a party to 

Ihe the anger of the king, nor guilty of, 

It any be, the treſpaſs of the queen. 

He recovered the temple, freed the 
OWN, | 
Canſt thou no ether maſter underſtand, 

Than him that freed thee by the pretor's wand 
23M Should thy coward tongue 
EE bo ws its cold poiſon through the martial 

My jav'lin {hall revenge ſo baſe a part, 
_ And free the ſoul that quivers in thy heart. 
2. Toridtrom; to clear from any thing il. SEU 

It is no marvail, that he could th 


Shakeſpeare. 
city, and upheld the 


throng, 


Fierce was the fight; but halt ning to his prey, 
By torce the furious lover freed his way. Dryden, 
ſend away; to rid. : Es 
We may again Ve 
Give to our tables meat, fleep to our nights, _ 
Free from our feaſts and banquets bloody knives. 
5. To exempt. . FC 
For he that is dead is freed from fin, 
6. To unlock; to open, py 
88 | his maſter-key _ 
Frrees every lock, and leads us to his 
FREEBO'OTER. 2. /. [ free and booty. J A robber; a plun- 
derer; a pillager. 
The Kentithnien, perce 
by any Engliſh of name; and that his forces conſiſted moſtly 
of bate people and freebooters, fitter to ſpoil a coaſt than to 


| | Rom. vi. To 


Iriſh frigates, or ſuch freebooters as failed under their com- 
miſſion, taken all the ſeamen who became priſoners to them 
of that nation, and bound them back to back, and thrown 
them overboard into the ſea. 
REEBOO'TING. . J. Robbery ; plunder; the act of pil- 


nder it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage, that eometh 
handſomely in his way; and when he goeth abroad in the 
night on freebooting, it is his beſt and ſureſt friend. Spenſer. 
 FRE'EBORN. 2. /. | free and born. ] Not a ſlave; inheriting 


liberty. | 
£ "6 baſeneſs, to ſuppert a tyrant's throne, 


And cruſn your freeborn brethren of the world! Drydert, 


it from the ordinary's viſitation. ; 
FRE'ECOST. 7. ſ. [ free and caſt.] Without expence; tree 
trom charges, . 
We mult not vouch any man for an exact maſter in the 
himſelf fo far to hate and deſpiſe the abſurdity of being kind 
upon freece/t, as not ſo much as to tell a friend what it is 
o'clock for nothing. 
FRE ED] MAR. n. /. [ freed and man.] A ſlave manumitted. 
Libertus. | 25 
The freedman joſtles, and will be preferr'd; Wn 
Firſt come, firſt ſerv'd, he cries. Dryden's * Fat. 1. 
FREEDOM. u. . [from rec.] | 
1: Liberty; exemption from ſervitude; independence. 
The laws themſelves they do ſpecially rage at, as moſt re- 
pugnant to their liberty and natural freedom. Spenſer. 
O freedom ! firſt delight of human kind! | 
Not that which bondmen from their matters find, 
The privilege of doles z nor yet t inſcribe 


7. Acquainted; converſing without reſerve, 


J heir names in this or Locker Roman tribe ; 


$ Tha 


And free trom conſeience, is a ſlave to fame. Denhan, 
_ Letenvy, then, thoſe crimes within you lee, We 
Fro. , which the happy never mult be frees — Dryden, 


. 


| , yz to reſcue from tlavery or captivity ; to 
- manumit; to loole, 5 | | 


? Dryden, 


Pope, 


3 marvai ] ink of no better way to CH 
be freed of theſe inconveniencies the paſſions of thoſe mect- 


ings gave him, than to diſſolve them. Clarendon. 
RE Hercules 5 . 
Freed Erymanthus from the foaming boar. Dryden. 
Our land is from the rage of tygers freed. Dry4. Virg. 
3. To clear from impediments or olirudions. PT 
he chaſte _— ſhall your ſteps convey, . 
And blood of offer'd victims free the way. Dryden. 


Shak, - 


rſon-. Dryden. 
iving that Perkin was not followed 


recover a kingdom, profeſſed their loyalty to the king. Bacon. 
The Earl of Warwick had, as often as he met with any 


; 


Clarendon, b. viii 


I ſhall ſpeak my thoughts like a freeborn ſubject, ſuch: 


things perhaps as no Dutch commentator could, and I am 
ſure no Frenchman durſt. Dryden's An. Dedicat. 
Shall freeborn men, in humble we, | 
Submit to ſervile ez 3 | 
Who from conſent and cuſtom draw 
The fame right to be rul'd by law, 
Which kings pretend to reign ? Dryden. 
FREECHA'PPEL. z. ſ. ¶ free and chappel.] Such 5 as 
are of the king's foundation, and by him exempted from the 


juriſdiction of the ordinary. The king may alſo licenſe a 
ſubject to found ſuch a chappel, and by his charter exempt . 
Convel. 


rules of our modern policy, but iuch a one as has brought 


South's Sermons, 


| 
| 
| 
[ 


That falf- enfranchiſement with eaſe is found; 8 
Saves are made citizens by turning round. Dryd. Perf. 
2. Pei tges; tranchiles 3 immunities. 


To have the due and forteit of my bond: 
It you duny it, let the Eanger light 

Upon your charter, and your city's freedom. 
2. Power of enjoying tranchiles. a? 
Lais prince Hit gave freedom to ſervants, ſo as to become 
citizens of equal privileges with the reſt, which very much 
increated the power of the people. 2504 
4. Excmpiion trum tate, necefiity, or predetermination. 


In every un, by ꝛ0 . 

choice, by to muchis the act the more iinful ; and where there 

is notuing to importune, urge, or provoke the will to any 

net, there is 10 much an higheFand perfecter degree of Free- 

dy about that act. 
5. VUnrcitraint, 


immunity and /recdom for the Jews in my realm. 1 Mac. x. 
6. The ſine ot being without any particular evil or in- 
convenience. : | 
ate or tacility in doing or ſhowing any thing. 


REtFOOTED. adj, [ free and foot. } 


march. 


FACZEHEARTED, adj, | jree and heart.] Liberal; unte- 
=Rraincd, | | 1 


FxEEUO LD. 2. /. [free and bold.) That land or tenement 
which a man holdeth in fee, ftee-tail, or for term of lite. | 
Frecbold in deed is the real poſlethon of lands or tenements in 
tec, fee-tàil, or tor lite. bl 
nam has to tuck land or tenements before his entry or feiſure. 
tretboldis ſometimes taken in oppoſition to villenage. Land, 
in the time of the Saxons, was called either bookland, that is, 
holden by book or writing, or foleland, that is, holden with- 
out writing. The former was held by far better conditions, 
and by the better ſort of tenants, as noblemen and gentle- 
men, being tuch as we now call freehold. The latter was |  « 
commonly in the pofleſlion of clowns, being that which we | | 
now call at the will of the lord. Fay 
touching the 7reehold or inheritance thereof, but only where 
it were made by matter of record, to be found in tome of 
her majeſty's trealurics. 
one's own: A rec hole l | 
- make the owner plealed in the poſſeſſion, and ſtout in the de- 
tence ol it, ; 5 


from whence nothing but death will remove. them. Soi. 
I thould be glad to pofiets a freehold that could not be 


FREELY. adv. [from free. } | . 
At liberty; without vallalage; without ſlavery ; without 

dependance. . | Ps | 

2. Without reſtraint ; laviſhly. _ 


3. Without tcruple ; without reſerve. 


4. Without impediment. 


* . 


all mankind, 


FREEMAN, z./. rec and man.] 
1. One not a tiuve ; not a vallal.. 


than that Cefar were acad, to live all freemen ? Shakeſpeare, 


that reſtraint of examination and judgment which keeps us 


men and tools are only the freemen. Locke. 
2. One partaking of rights, privileges, or unmunities. 
He made us freemen cf the continent, 
V/hom nature did like captives treat before. Dryden. 


FaCtNESS. u. ſ. {from rec.] 
2. The ſtate or quality of being free. | 
2. Ovennets; unreſervedneſs; ingenuouſneſs; candour. 


3. Generolity ; liberality. | 


FREESCHOOL. 7. . [fre and ſchool.] A ſchool in which 


ture, where a gentleman of intereſt in the country, 


tar, | 
Far2$POKES, adj, [ free and ſÞoren.} Accuſtomed to fpcak 


F R F 


by vw holy Sabbath have I worn 


Shakeſp. 


Saber. 


I che mutt change 
Their nature, and revoke the high decree 
Unchungeablc, eternal, which ordain d. 85 
Air re] chen theinſelves ordain'd their fall. Milton. 
0 by how much the more free will is in its 


South's Sermons. 


I will that all the feaſts and ſabbaths ſhall be all days of 


We will fetters put upon this fear, | 
Which now goes too freefooted. Shakeſpeare $ Hamlet. 


Love muſt jreebearted be, and voluntaryz | 
And not inchanted, or by tate conitram'd. Davies. 


reebold in law is the right that a 


| Ne Cobbel. 
No alienation of lands holden in chief ſhould be available, 


Bacon's Office of Alienation. 
There is an ee pleaſure in calling any an 
d, though it be but in ice and ſnow, wil 


| Adcdajen's Freebolder, Ne 1. 
My triends here are very few, and fixed to the ee, 


It my fon weremy huiband, I would frelter rejoice in that 


I pledge your grace; and it you knew what paius 
1 have beſtew'd to breed this preſent peace, "of 
You would drink freely. _ Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Let ſuch teach others who themivlves excel, 
And certure freely who have written well. 


1 


To tollow rather the Goths in rhyming than the Greeks 


in true verüfying, were even to cat acorns with ſwine, when | 
we mav ii eat wheat-bread among men. 


3 
The path to peace is virtue: What I ſhow, _ 

IThylelf may/7reet on thylelt beltow :; 

Forcunc was never worthipp'd by the wiſe; 


But, fer alott by tools, uſurps the ſkies, Dryd. Jud. Sat. | | 
cs. Without necellity ; without predeter:nination. 


Freely they ſtood who ſtood, and fell who fell. Milton. 
He leaves us to chute with the liberty of reuſonable beings : 


they who comply with his grace, comply with it freely ; and | 
they who reicet it, do ailo freely reject it. Rogers's Sermons. | 
6. Erankly ; liberally, $76 


By nature all things have an equally common ule : nature 
treit and mditterently opens the butom of the univerſe to 

PE South's Sermons. 
Spontancouſly; of its own accord, 


Had you rather Ouwlar were living, and die all flaves, 


If to break loote from the conduct of reaton, and to want 


FRE 


FRE 


Nerva one night ſupped privately with ſome fix or ſeven ; 


among it whom chere was one that was a dangerous man, and 


began to take the like courſes as Marcellus and Regulus had 
done : the emperor fell into diſcourſe of the injuſtice and 
tyranny of the former time, and, by name, of the two ac- 
cuicrs; and faid, What thoula we do with them, it we had 
them yow ? One of them that was at upper, and was a /ree- 


ſpoken tenator, ſaid, Marry, they ſhould up with us. Bacor. 
FRE'ESTONE, 1. /. [ free and ſione.] Stone commonly uled 


in building. 


Frecjtone is ſo named from its being of ſuch a conſtitution 


as to be wrought and cut freely in any direction. Woodurard, 
I ſaw her hand: ſhe has a leathern hand, a freeftoue- 
coloured hand. e It 
T he {treets are generally paved witn brick or free/tore, 
and always kept very neat. | . Addifon on Italy. 


FREETHINKER. 2. . [ free and think.) A libertune; a con- 


temner of religion, 5 ; 5 
Atheiſt is an old-faſhioned word: I'm a freethinker, child. 
| Addiſon's Drummer. 


Of what uſe is freedom of thought, it it will not produce | 
freedom of action, which is the foie end, how remote ſocver. 
in appearance, of all objections againſt Chriſtianity ? And 


therefore the freethinkers conſider it as an edifice, wherem all 


the parts have ſuch a mutual dependance on each other, that 
it you pull out one ſingle nail, the whole iabrick mutt tall to 
the ground. Swifts Argument againſt aboliſhing Chrijhanity.. 


Shakejpeare's As You Like It. 


Not reltrained in the | FREEWILL. 1. /. [free and will.) 


Pope. 


1. The power C directing our own actions without conſtraint 
by neceſſity or tate. 


FREEWO'MAN, 2. /. [ free and wvoman.] A woman not en- 


2. 


taken trom me by any law to waich Idid not give my own | 1, Jo congeal with cold. 
- - content. * . Sꝛvit 10 Lord Mc:ddicton. | 2. To kill by cold. SLE | 
FrtenlO LDER, nf, {from freehold, } One who has a free“ When we both lay in the field, 
hold. = OW, 5 Ks: Frozen almoſt to death, how did he lap me, 
As extortion did baniſh the old Engliſh freebolder, who  Ev'n in his garments! Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
could nut live but under the law z fo the law did baniſh the My maſter and mittreis are almoit fr9zen to death. Shat, 
lim lord, who could not live but by extortion, Dawes. 3. To chill by the loſs of power or motion. | 


abſence wherein he won honour, than in the embracements | _ 
of lis bed, where he would ſhew molt love. Shakefpeare. 


I, 


2. 


from chufing or doing the worte, be liberty, true liberty, mad 


What this union was 15 expreſſed in the preceding verte, | 


by their both having been made freemen on the lame day. 
| Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 


Fare NxNDED. adj. | free and mind.) Unconttrained ; with- | 
out load of care. | 


To be freenided, and chearfully diſpoled at hours of 
meat, Ucep, and exercile, is one of the beſt precepts of long 


4 
kiting. 


I be reager may pardon it, it he pleaſc, for the jreeneſs of 
the conteſſion. | Dryden. 


{ hope it will neyer he ſaid that the laity, who by the clergy 
are taught to be charitable, ſhall in their corporations exceed 
the clergy itteit, and their tons, infreeneſs of giving. Sprat. 


learning is given without pay. 
To give a civil education to the youth of this land in the 
time to come, proviſion was made by another law, that there 
ſhould be one freefebool atleatt erected in every diocele. Daw. 
Two clergymen ttoud candidates for a fall /reeſchool in 


who happened to have a better underſtanding than his neigh- 
bots, procured the place for him who was the better {cho- 
ar | Swift. 


acon, Hay 31. | 


wWidzout reterve, 


deſire: this ſeems to me the ſource of all liberty; in this ſeems 
to conkit that which is improperly called /reexwwill, 
2. Voluntarineſs; {pontaneity, 


realm, which are minded of their own freeavill to go up to 
Jerutalem, go with thee, 


is become a bondflave. n. 
To FREEZE. v. u. preter. froze. [vricſen, Dutch. 
1. To be congealed with cold. | 


ing at <quidiltant periods in all parts of the earth, would as 
well ſerve men to reckon their years by as the motions of 
the tun. | 5 3 On Ty wig 

To be of that degree of cold by which water is congealed, | 


Bow themſelves when he did img. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
5 Shakeſpeare. 


To FREEZE. v. g. pret. froze; part. frozen or froze. 


To FREIGHT. v. 6. preter. freighted ; part. fraughtz which. 
being now uſed as an adjective, frezzhted is adopted. [ fretter, | 
2 | | 


Portatioh, 


FREIGHT. 2. /. VVV 
1. Any thing with which a ſhip is loaded. 


2. The money due for tranſportation of goods, 
FREIGHTER. 2. J. [ fretteur, Freuch.] He who freights a | 


FReN. u. J. A worthleſs woman. An old word wholly for- 
FRENCH Chalk. 1. . 


To FRENCH NY. v. 4. [from French.] To infect with the 


feſſor than that he was Frenchified; and acconnted the deſire 


FRE'NETICK. adj. [ frenetzque, French; pgrnrinug 5 generally 
therefore written phrenetick,) Mad; diſtractecd. 


FRENZY. 1. /. L oeerlric; phrenitis, 


We have a power to ſuſpend the proſecution of this or that 
Locle. 
I make a decree, that all they of the people of Ifrael in my 


Ezra, vii. 13. 


All her ornaments are taken away of a freeceoman; ſhe 


The aqueous humour of the eye will not freeze, which 18 


very adnurable, ſceing it hath the perſpicuity and fluidity of | 
common water, NG 


TRE. Kay on the Creation. 
'T he freezing of water, or the blowing ot a plant, return- 


Locke. 


Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And mountain tops, that f/'zeze, | 


Thou art all ice, thy kindnets freezes. 

Heav'n froze above ſevere, the clouds congeal,, 

And through the cryttal vault appear'd the ſtanding hail, 
| | a Dryden. 


I have a faint cold tear thrills through my veins, 
That almoſt / reges up the heat oſ life. Shakeſpeare. 
Death came on amain, 390 | 
And exercis'd below his iron reign; COINS 
Then upward to the ſeat of life he goes 
Senle tied before him, what he touch'd he froze. Dryden. 


To load a ſhip or veile] of carriage with goods for tranſ- | 


| The princes | 
Have to the port of Athens ſent their ſhips, 
Fraught with the miniſters and inſtruments 
Of cruel war. Shaleſp. Troilus and Crefſila, Prol. 
Nor is, indeed, that man leſs mad than thetic, 9 
Who freights a ſhip to venture on the ſeas; 
_ With one trail interpoſing plank to fave 
From certain death, roll'd on by ev'ry wave. 
Freighted with iron, from my native land 
I iteer my voyage. | 


Dryden. 


e | | Lwanls ::-:: | 
Have ſunk the ſea within the earth, or ere 

It ſhould the good ſhip ſo have twallow'd, and — 
The freighting ſouls within her. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


He clears the deck, receives the mighty eight; 
The leaky vetlel groans beneath the weight. 


vellel. | 


gotten. | | 
But now from me his madding mind is ſtart, 
And wooes the widow's daughter of the glen; 
And now fair Roſalind hath bred his imart, 5 
So now his friend is changed for a fren. Spenſer's Paſt. 
„. 8 | 
French chalk is an indurated clay, extremely denſe, of a 
ſmooth gloſly ſurface, and ſoft and unctuous to the touch; of 
a greyiſh white colour, variegated with a duſky green. Hill. 
French chalk is unctuous to the touch, as ſteatites is, but 
harder, and nearer approaching the contiltence of ſtone. Hood. 


manner of France; to make a coxcomb. 
They miiliked nothing more in King Edward-the Con- 


of foreign language then to be a foretoken of bringing in 


foreign powers, which indeed e Camden s Remains. 


Has he familiarly diſlik' d 
Your yellow ſtarch, or ſaid, your doublet 
Was yot exactly Frenchified. Shakeſþ. As You Like It. 


He himſelf impotent, 
By means of his frenetick malady. Daniel's Civil Mar. 
Latin : whence pbrenetify, 
phrenetſy, phrenzy, or frenzy.) Madneſs; diſtraction of 
mind; alienation of underſtanding ; any violent paſſion ap- 
proacking to madneſs. - 
That knave, Ford, hath the fineſt mad devil of jealouſy in 
him thatever governed frenzy. Shakeſpeare. 

True fortitude is ſeen in great exploits, 

That juitice warrants, and that witdom guides; 
All elte is touring frenzy and diſtraction. Addiſon's Cato. 
Why ſuch a diſpoſition of the body induceth ſlecp, another 
diſturbs all the operations of the ſoul, and occationsa lethargy 


Pope” Odiſſey, b. i. 
To load as the burthen ; to be the thing with which a veſfel 
is freighted. | | 


Dryden. | 


FREQUENCE. 1. /. [ frequence, French; Freguentia 
Crowd; concuurtc; aembly. 2 
8 1 0 Jrequence of degree, 

rom high to low throughout; Shakeſpeare's . 
a "He, in tull 2 bright e Tims. 
Ot angels, thus to Gabriel imiling ſpake. Pay 

e e 2. /. [ jrequentia, Latin.) : 

1. Common cccurience; the conditio ing of | 

done. ' 2 of being often ſeen or 
Should a miracle be indulged to one, others would a. 

themielves equally intitled — it; and it — think 

it would no longer have the effect of a miracle; its fo * 

influence would be loſt by the Frequency of it. f 425 5 

2. Concourſe; full aſſembly. erb). 

Thou cam'ſt cre while into this ſenate; who 
Of ſuch afrequency, to many friends 
And kindred thou hatt here, faluted thee? Bey Jobn's 
FRE QUENT. adj. { jrequent, French; trequens = . 
1. Otten done; often teen; often occurring. e 
An ancient and imperial city falls; 


Latin, 


Regain 


The ſtreets are fill'd with /requent funerals, Dryd 72 
Frequent herſes ſhall belege your gates. Fs 
2. Uled often to practite any thing. | mY 


Every man thinks he may pretend to any employment. d 
vided he has been loud and frequent in declaring hin 


SA 
— 1 
My „ 


hearty for the government. 
3. Full of concourle. 
Frequent and full. TOW 150 1 
To FREQUENT. b. 4. [ frequento, Lat. ſreguenter, French. 
To vilt often; to be much in any place; do relort often 1 
5 Latter day, o Y 

Finding in it fit ports for fithers trade, 

Gan more the lame frequent, and further to invade. Stern] 
I here were ſynagogues tor men to retort unto: or 94. 
viour himſelf, aud after him the apottles, regucnicit them . 

5 | | Hooker, b. v. Ul 

This fellow here, this thy create, "IM 

By night frequents my koule. Shateſpeare's Timm 
At that time this land was known and Jrequented by f 
ſhips and veſlels. | FE | 5 

3 With tears 


Wat'ring the ground, and with our ſighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in iign 
Ot torrow untugn'd, and humiliation mers. 
_ To ſerve my friends, the tenate frequent; 
And there what I before digeſted, vent, Dienbam 
| 1 hat he frequented the court of Auguſtus, and wes wel 
received in it, is molt undoubted. Dryder's Ovid, Pretcce, 
FREQUE'NTABLE. adi. {trom frequent.) Converablc; «. 
cellible. A word not now uled, but not inelegant, 5 


Balz. 


Par. Lid. 


his humour, not yet fully diſcovered, made him fomewlat 
the more freguentable and lets dangerous. Sidney, b, i, 
FREQUENTATIVE. adj. | frequentatif, French; jrequenta- 

dib, Latin.] A grammatical term applied to verbs lignit;- 
ing the frequent repetition of an action. 


FREQUE'NTER, 7. J. [from frequent. One who often refons 


toauyplace. : 7 
Perſons under bad imputations are no great frequenters 
of chürches „ „acht. 


{| FREQUENTLY, adv. | frequenter, Latin. ] Often; commun- 


ly ; not rarely; not ſeldom; a conhiderable number ot .uues; 
manitold times. : 
I could not, without much grief, obſerve huw frequently 
both gentlemen and ladies are at a loſs tor queitivns and 
anſwers. Sruift's Introduction to Genteel Conteiſutin. 
FREH SCO. u. ſ. {Italian.] 5 
1. Coolneſs; 
morning. 


ade; duſkineſs, like that of the evening or 


8 Hlelliſh ſprites 
Iove more the fro of the nights. 
2. A picture not drawn in glaring light, but in duſk, 

Hexe thy well-{tudy'd marbles fix our eye; 
A tading jreſco here demands a ligh, 
FRESH. a. [xnpepc, Saxon; fraiche, French. ] 

1. Cool; not vapid with heat, | | 
I'll cull the fartheſt mead for thy repaſt, 
The choicett herbs I to thy board will bring, 

And draw thy water from the /H pring. 
$. Not fait; 5b 8 : 
They keep themſelves unmixt with the ſalt water; ſo tha, 
Avery great way within the ſea, men may take up as %% 
water as if they were near the lad, e 
3. New; not impaired by time. „ 

'T his ſecond ſource of men, while yet but few, 
And while the dread of judgment patt remain 
Freſb in their minds, tearing the Deity, 

With ſome regard to what is juſt and right, 
Shall lead their lives. 


Prior. 


Pie. 
Pri. 


p; (0 


That love which firſt was ſet, will firit decay; | 
Mine of a fre/her date will longer ſtay. Drall. Jud. Ea. 
4. In a ſtate like that of recentnels. 8 

We will revive thoſe times, and in our memories 

Preſerve and ſtill Keep, like flowers in ater, Vel. 
N Wich ſuch a care 
As roles from their ſtalks we tear, 
When we would ſtill preſerve them new, 
And fre/has on the buſh they grew. 
| hou ſun, ſaid I, fair light! 


Malbr. 
And thou enlighten'd earth, to / and gay! Far. 1A. 


on 


5. Recent; newly come. | 
Amidſt the ſpirits Palinurus preſs'd; a 
Yet fre/b from life, a new admitted gueſt. Dryden a 
_ Freſhtrom the fact, as in the prefent cale, | 
The criminals are fc1z'd upon the place; 
Stiff in denial, as the law appoints, 
On engines they diſtend their tortur'd joints. 
6. Repaired from any lots or diminution. 
| Nor lies the long; but, as her fates ordain, 
Springs up to lite, and e to ſecond pain; 2 
Is fav'd to-day, to-morro to he tlain. Do. 
7. Florid; vigorous ; chearful; unfaded; unimpaired- . 
This pope is decrepid, and the bell goth tor him: 8 
order that when he is dead there be choien a pops ® 7 
years, between fifty and threeſcore. Bacen's 86.70" 
Two ſwains, ; 


Dri 


wy 
Freſh as the morn, and as the ſeaſon fair. Fi. 
8. Healthy in countenance; ruddy. 
| Tell me, 
Haſt thou beheld a fre/her gentlewoman, ab 
Such war of white and red within her checks? Sass 


It is no rare obſervation in England to ict 2 eff ce 
luſty young man yoked to a contumptive female, . 
ſoon after attending her to the grave. Har ie 

They repreſent to themſelves a thouſand poors Rs ,,, 
cent, freſb coloured young gentlemen. 44/7 * See 
9. Britk; ttrong; vigorous, | 


— 


a MEL 
As a freſb gale of wind fills the fails of a fh. en 
10. Faſting: oppoſed to eating or drinking. A 
11. Sweet: oppoſed to ſtale or ſtinking. 
FRESH. . /. Water not ſalt. 
He ſhall drink nought but brine; for! II not 
Where the quick fre/bes are. Shakeſpear* ? 
To FRE'SHEN. V.&. ere IS To maketreſi- 
Prelutive drops let all their moiſture flow Spring» 
In large effuſion o'er the fre/ben'd world. 1999 


ſhow bin 
Temp. 


or frenzy: this knowledge exceeds our narrow faculties, Bent. 


Ta FRE SHES, v. „. To grow frech. A frees 


While youth laſted in him, the exerciſes of that age ud. 


Milton's Paradiſe Lift, l. ri. 


accoi 
FRET 
lome 
ador! 
1, 
hom 
At 
15 ale 


4a! 


P rior ' 


o tha, 
5 fre; d 


[1 j * 
415 


4. Til. 


Emp. 


8 
Dent. 


12 15 breeze the magick power ſupply'd, ; 
Afro wing d veſlel flew along the tide, Pepes Odyſ. 
un : [trom freſh.} A pool of freſh water. 
All fiſh from tea or ſhore, ; 
 Freſbet or purling brook, or ſhell or fin. Milt, Par. Loft: 
25 l v. add. [from Arb. 
Coolly. 


fr ur T. . 


in the former ſtate renewed. 8 
es of hereſy being grown unto ſuch ripeneſs as 
de even in the very cutting Gown, ſcatter often- 
that 3 ieeds which tor 4 while he unſeen and buried in 
Wand but afterwards freſbiy ſpring up again, no leis per- 
tde e | 15 
e than at the firit. | Hooker, b. v. $42: 
88 Then ſhall our names, ws 
Familiar in their mouth as eee wordss 
in their flowing cups frefhly remember'd. _ 
3 5 Shakejpeaure's Henry V. 
They are now freſhly in difference with them. Pacer, 
With a healthy look; ruddily. 3 
. Looks be as Freſhly as he did the day he wreltled? Shake/p. 
Frr'5HNESS» 1. J. | trom freſb.] | eſs 
Newnels; Vigour 3 ſpirit; the contrary to vapidneſs. 2 
5 "Mott 0.lours ſmell beſt broken or cruſhed; but flowers 


efſed or beaten, do loſe the fre/bneſs and {weetnels of their 


3 | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Freedom from diminution by time; not ſtaleneſs. 
2 ler the conſtant frefſoreſs of it, it is ſuch a plealure as can 
never cloy or over work the mind ; for turely cle Wir wy 
rv of thinking that he had done well or virtuoufly. South. 
Feed. m trom fatigue; newnels of {trength. ed 
2 The Scots had the advantage both for e 850 
nejs of men. 7 W e 
Coolnels. 3 rela 
There are ſome rooms in Ital) and FRE 7 N gr fy 
and gathering the winds and air in the heats of Summer ; ut 
ther be but pennings of the winds, and enzai Sing! zem 
again, and making them reverberate in circles. acon. 
Fay, if the pleale, ſhe hither may rcpur,  » + carey 
And breathe the /rofhnefs ot the open WP. Dry. Aut eng. 
5 She laid her down to rett, : 1 
And to the winds expos'd her glowing breatty ET 
To take the freſhneſs of the morning wy, Adafſon on Itely. 
b. Ruddineſs; colour ot healih. 
The lecret venom, circling in her veins, | 
Works through her Kin, and burits in bioating ſtains; 
Her checks their freſhneſs lole and wonted grace, 98 
And an unuſual paleneſs ſpreads her facc. Granville 
cedom from taltnels. 2 5 IF : 
5. ee 1 850 [A compound word of /e and water, uſed 


as an adjective. ] Raw; unſkilled 3 unacquainted, A low | 


term borrowed from the ſailors, who ftigmatile thole who 
come firit to ſea as /reſpavater men or novices. 7 
The nobility, as Fre/54oater loldiers which had never ſeen 
but fome licht {kiynuthes, in their vain bravery made light 
account of the Lurks. Kmolles's Hiflory of the T) 4 K. 
FRET. z. /. [Of this word the etymology is very doubttful: 


lome derive it from ꝓne xan, to eat; others from ꝓhe xpan, to 


* 


adorn; fore from rTe; Skinner more probably trom fre- 


” * g P - __ — N SE tele. 
m:, or ile French jretiller ; perhaps it comes immediately 


tom the Latin jretzm. } 1 N | 
1. A tiith, or ftrait of the ſea, wherethe water by confinement 
is aways rough. 2 5 5 


Furipus generally fignifieth any ſtrait, fret, or channel of | 
run Vulgar Errours. | 
2. Ay avitzoun of liquors by fermentation, confinement, or 


the lea, running between two ſhores.” 


otter Cane, a : . 
bi - G F — 5 N - - $i 2 1. Se 1 : 3 
The channel of this river iswhite with rocks, and the ſur- 
ec covered with froth and bubbles; for it runs along upon 
1 ES ah NENT; eb R 8 175 
tix fret, and is fill breaking againtt the ones that oppoſe 
; | Adijon's Remarks on H. 


Feet, diicharges itielt of all heterogentous mixtures. 


3. That fop of the muſical inſtrument which cauſes or rchu- 
les the vibrations of the ſtrin g 3 
It requireth good winding ot a ſtring before it will make 
227 note; and in the tops of lutes, NC. the higher they go, 
tur ele diſtance is between the frets. Bacon's Nat. Hi,. 
Ihe harp . 5 
Had work, and reſted not: the ſolemn pipe 
Anil dulcimer, all organs of tweet itop, 
A unds en fret by ſtring or golden wire, 
Tempel'd fott tunings, intermix d with voice . 
Choral or uniſon. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt, h. vii. 


er three pipes to all thoſe of a church-organ, or to all the 
krings $3 frets of a lute. 
„Was ring in protuberances.. 
The /rets of houſes, and all equal figures, pleaſe z whereas 
unequil figures are but deformities.  Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
We take delight ina proſpe& well laid out, and diverſiſied 
with fivids and meadows, words and 1ivers, in the curious 
fret works of rocks and grottos. Spectator, Ne 414. 
5 Agitution of the mind commotion of the temper z pation, 
Calmmels is great advantage: he that lets 
Another chate, may warm him at his fire, 
Mark all his wand' rings, and enjoy his frets, 
As cunning fencers ſuffer heat to tire. 7 
Thie incred'lous Pheac, having yet 


Herbert. 


oa, too weak the ſlighteſt lots to bear, 
are on the for of pation, boil and rage. Creech's Juv. 
Vet then dil Dennis rave in furious fret; 3 
Ineveraniwer'd, was not in debt. Fope, Epiſile li. 
Ty FaET, D. g. | from the noun. | | , 
L To lub againtt anything; to agitate violently. 
ou mar as well forbid the mountain pines 
Towag their high tops, and to make a noiſe | 
> Wien th-y referred with the gutts of heav'n. Shakeſp. 
* 20 Wer away by rubbing. 
„ Dropthem (till upon one place, 
"Tillthey have jetted us a pair of graves 
Viikn the earch, | Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
In the banks of rivers, with the wälning of the water, 
lee were divers times fretted out big pieces of gold, Abbot. 
ore 1 ground the object metal on the pitch, I always 
£10unuthe putty on it with the concave copper, till it had 
Une making a noite; becauſe, if the particles of the putty 


dere not made to {tick faſt in the pitch, they would, by roll- 


(3 and down, grate and ut the object metal, and fill it 
alot little holes. Newton's Opticks. 


+ To hurt by attrition. 
. x delter part with Mary and with Ruth 
ten thou haſt; and they that over-ween, 
: N at thy growing virtues fret their ſpleen, 
To cer find in thee, but pity and ruth. 
N dorrode ; to eat away. | 
"18 fret inward, whether it be bare within or without. 
1 6855 ; Lew. xiii. 55. 
Shan f ba uful huſband, plowing ups ground, 
And 00 all fret with ruſt, both pikes and ſhields, 
& Toto, Py belms under his harrow ſound, Hakewell. 
orm into raiſed work. * 
3 Nor did there want 3 
The range, Heere, with boſſy ſculptures grav'n; 


wiegate; to diverſify. 


Grew's Cofmolog. Sacra, b. i. 


ns = Rage. . Fs: , 
Tue hoc in a fever, if well governed, like wine upon the 


Lerbam's P hy/ico-T hes! WY. 


They are fitted to anſwer the mott variable harmony: two. 


Drank but one round, reply'd in fober fret. Tate's Juv. | 


Milton. 


„ 

RG a ¾˙ 5c 
That fre? the clouds, are metiengers of day. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To make angry; to vex. 8 

Anthony 
Is valiant and dejected; and, by ſtarts, 
' Hispretted tortunes give him hope and fear _ 
Ot what he has and has not. Shak. Anth. and Cleopatra. 
Becaule thou haſt Fretted me in all theſe things, behold I 
will recompenſe thy way upon thine head. 
Such an expectation, cries one, will never come to pats: 
theretore I'll even give it up, and go and vet myſelf. Collier. 
Injuries from friends fret and gall more, and the memory 
of them is not to catily obliterated, Arbuthnot's John Bull. 
To FRET. v. n. - N 


1. To be in commotion to be agitated; 


No benefits whatſocver ſhall ever alter or allay that diabo- 
lical rancour, that / eis and ferments in ſome helliſh breaits, 
but that upon ail vuccalions it will toam out at its foul mouth 
in {lander and invective. South's Sermons. 

Lh' adjoming brook, that purls along 

The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock, 

Now tcarcely moving through a reedy pool. 
2, Tobe worn away; tobe corroded, 

Fake a piece et glovers leather that is very thin, and put 
your gold therein, binding it cloſe, and then hang it up; the 
tal armoniack will fret away, and the gold remain behind. 
cacham on Drawing. 


Thomſon. 


3. To make way by attrition. | | 
L4'hele do but indeed {crape off the extuberances, or fret 
into the wood, and therefore they are very ſeldom uted to 
loft wood. 
It inflamed and ſwelled very much; many wheals aroſe, 
and fretted one into another with great excoriation. Mien. 
4. To be angry; to be pecvith; to vex himſelt. 
They trouble themtelves with fretting at the ignorance of 


We are in a fre! mind at the church of Rome, and with 
angry diſpotition enter into cogitation. Hooker. 
188 Relplcts, what may it boot 
To fret for anger, or for grief to moan! Fairy Queen, 
Thor wounded {teuds RL LIN 
Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead matters. Shakeſp. 
Be hon-mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who chates, who , or here contpirers are. SH Hp. 
Nis heart.) Vetteth againit rac Lord. Prod. xix. 3. 
Hudibras fretting EE 
Conqueſt ſhould be o long a getting, ESA a 
Drew up his force. + Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2. 
_. He twells wit wrath, he makes outrageous moan, 
He/rets, he tumes, he ſtares, he ſtamps the ground. Dryd. 
tow thoutd 1 fret to mangle ev'ry line, 1 
In rev'ience to the fins of tluirty- nine. Pope. 
FRE TFUL. adj. [from et.] Angry; peeviſh; in a ſtate ot 
VeXaution. | OE Frey 
Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to ſtand on end, W a Toki EC 
Like quills upon che fret; ul porcupine, Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Where's the king ? OE LE 
_ —Contending with the fretful elements wes. 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the tea. Shak. K. Lear. 


but always calling for this or that, or changing ther pol- 
ture of lying or fitting. Har ve) on Conjumptions. 
Axe you poſitive and fretfful? | : 
Heedlets, ignorant, forgetful. . 
Fae rr ULLY. adv. (from fretful.] Peeviſhly. 
FRETTY, adj. [from ret.] Adorned with raited work. 
duced topowder, 
Hardnels, 7r:ability, and power to draw iron, are quali- 
ties to he tound in a loaditone. | Locke. 
FRUABLE. adj. | friable, French; friabilis, Latin. ] Eaſily 
cruinbled; eauly reduced to powder. 4 | 
tres, and tometinges on cedar, very white, light, and friable, 
which we call agarick, Bang's Nattwiad Hijlory. 
The liver, of all the viſcera, is the molt frzable, and eatily 
crumbled or diſſolved. Arbutbuot on Diet. 


a brother of {ome regular order. 
Holy Franciſcan iar brother! ho! 
All the prictts and friars in my realm, 
Shall in proceſſion ting her endlets praiſe. Shake peare. 
He ſays he's but a iar, but he's big enough to be a pope. 
8 1 Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Many jcfuits and friars went about, in the ditguiſe of | 


Preſbyterian and Independent miniſters, to preach up rebel- 
lion. | 
A friar would needs ſhew his talent in Latin. St. 
FRI'A * adj. ¶ from friar.] Monaitick ; unſkilled in the 
world. | 1 5 


day in the Chriſtian kalendars, in remembrance of thirty 

thouſand Hungarian martyrs flain of the Turks. 

| taught in lite. | | 

Seck not proud riches, but ſuch as thou may it get juſtly, 
uſe toberly, diſtribute cheertully, and leave contentedly; 775 
have no abitract nor friarly contempt of them. Bacon's E. 

FRTARSCOWL. z. /. | friar and coaul.] A plant. DE, 

It agrees with the dragon and arum, trom both which it 

differs only in having a flower reſembling a cowl. 

FRIARY. 1. J. [trom friar.] A. monaitery or convent of 
triars. ä | | | 


FRTAR x. adj. Like a fri, | 
Francis Cornfield did ſcratch his elbow when he had ſweet- 
ly invented to ſignify his name, St. Francis, with a friary 


cowl in a cornfield. Camden s Remains. 
To FRI'BBLE. v. u. To trifle. 275 
Though cheats, yet more intelligible 5 5 
Than thoſe that with the ſtars do jribble, Hudibras, p. ii. 
FRIBBLER. 7./, {from the verb.] A trifler, ' 
A jribbler 1s one who profeſſes rapture for the woman, and 
dreads her conlent, Spectator, Ne 288. 
FRICASSEE. 1. /. [ French. ] A diſh made b cutting 
chickens or other ſmall things in pieces, and dreſſing them 
with ſtrong ſauce. ; ; 
Oh, how would Homer praiſe their dancing dogs, 
Their ſtinking cheeſe, abd fridges of frogs! | 
He'd raiſe no tables, ting no flagrant lye, | , 
Of boys with cuſtard choak'd at Newberry, - King. 
FRICA'TION. 7. ſ. [ fricatio, Latin.] The act of rubbing one 
thing againſt another, | : ' 
Gentle frication draweth forth the nouriſhment, by mak - 
ing the parts a little hungry, and heating them: this fr:ca- 


Reſinous or unctuous bodies, and ſuch as will flame, at- 
tract vigorouſly, and molt thereof without ſrication, as good 
hard wax, which will convert the necdle almoſt as actively 
as the loadſtone. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 4. 
FRI'CTION. 2. /. [ Friction, Fr. frictio, trom rico, Latin. 
1. The act of rubbing two bodies together. ; 

Donot all bodies which abound with terreftrial parts, and 
eſpecially with ſulphureous ones, emit light as often as thoſe 


( Toy. was fretted gold. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. i. 


parts are ſufficiently agitated, whether the agitation be made 


Exeb. xvi. 43. 


Moxon's Mechanical Exercijes.. 


ſuch us withitand them in their opinion. Hooker, b. v. 822. 


5. Favourer; one propitious. 


_ They are extremely fretful and pecviſh, never well at reſt; 
Savift.. 


FRE"TFULNESS. 2. ſ. [ trom fretful.] Paſſion; peeviſhnels. | 


FRIABULITY. 7.f. {from friable.} Capacity of being re- | 


{\. ſpongy excretcence groweth upon the roots of thelaſer- | 


FRI AR. 1. / [A corruption of frere, French. ] A religious; 


Swift. | 


Their friarlike general would the next day make one holy- 


Knolles. | 
FRIARLY. adv. [ jriar and like.) Like a triar, or man un- 


tion wiih to be done in the morning. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. | 


by heat, friction, pereuſſion, putrefaction, or by any vital 
motion ? Newton's Optics. 
2. The refiſtance in machines cauſed by the motion of one 
body upon another, | | 
3. Medical rubbing with the fleſhbruſh or cloaths: 
\ Fritions make the parts more fleſhy and full, as we ſee 
both in men and in the currying of horſes ; for that they draw. 
a greater quantity of ſpirits to the parts; Bacon; 
FRrrpar. . /. [pnge vez, Saxon.) The fixth day of the 
week, ſo named of Freya, a Saxon deity. | 
An, the were not kin to me, the would be as fair on Friday 
as Helen is on Sunday, Shakeſpeare's Troiltts and Creflida: 
For Venus, like her day; will change her cheer, 
And ſeldom ſhall we ſee a Friday clear. 
FRIEND. . . {wriend, Dutch; pneon', Saxon. } This word, 
with its derivatives, is pronounced frend, frendly : the i t6- 
. tally neglected. 
1. One joined to anether in mutual benevolence and intima- 
ey: oppoled to toe of enemy. 
Friend of my foul, you twain NAT 
Rule in this realm, and the gor'q ſtate ſuſtain; Shakeſp., 
Some man is a iend for his own occation, and will not 
abide in the day of thy trouble, Eccleſiaſlicus, vi. 8; 
God's benifon' go with you, and with thoſe | 
That would make good of bad, and friends ot foes. 


| | Shakeſpeare, 
| Wonder not to fee this ſoul extend © | 
The bounds, and ſeek tome other lelf, a fiend. Dryden; 
2. One without heſtile intentions, "a e 
Who comes o faſt in ſilence of the night? 
—A friend. 


— What,friend? your name? & balgſp. Merch. of Fenice. 


3. One reconciled to another: this is put by the cuitoin of the 


lang vage ſomewhat irregularly in the plural number. 

He's friends with Ctr, 1 
In tate of health thou fay'ſt, and thou lay'ſt free. SHabeßd. 

My ton came then into my mind; aud yet my mind 
Jas then ſcarce fHiends with hin. SH. King Lear. 

4. An attendant, or companion. N 
"The king ordains their entrance; and aſcends 
His regal ſeat, ſurrounded by his friends.  Dryten's An. 


Aurora riding upon Pegaſus, ſheweth her ſwiftneſs, and 
how ihe is a he to poetry and all ingenious inventions. 

| | NT Peacham, 

6. A familiar compellation. a” | 

Friend, how cameſt thou in hither ? 

What ſupports me, doſt thou aſk? -- | 
The conſcience, uind, t have loſt mine eyes o'erply'd 
In liberty's defence. IS Balor. 


To FRIEND. v. a. [from the noun. ] To favour; to befriend; 


to countenance; to ſupport. 


I know that we thail have him well to friend. Shakeſp. 


When vice makes mercy, mercy's ſo extended, 


That for the fault's love, is th' offender friended. Shakeſp, | 
| FRIENDLESS. adj, {from friend.} | 


1. Wanting friends; wanting ſupport ; without countenance 
deltitute;. forlorn. | | | ; 


Alas! I am a woman, i iendleſt, hopeleſs. Shaleſp. 


Woe to him that is alone, is verified upon none fo much 


as upon the fr:end!eſs perſon. Syocuth's Sermons. 
To ſome new clime, or to thy native ſky, 


Oh jr:erdlej3 and forſaken virtue By. Dryden's Aureng%. 


Iso what new clime, what dittant (ky, 
| Forſaken, jriendleſs, will ye fly? Ss, 
Say, will ye blets the bleak Atlantick ſhore; | IE 
Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more? Poe, 
2. FRIENDLESS Man, The Saxon word for him whom we call 
an outlav, becaule he was, upon his exclution from the king's 
peace and protection, denied all help of friends. 
FRIENDLINS ESS. 4. / em friendy.} . 


1. A diſpoſition to triendſhip. 5 
__Such a liking and friendlineſs as hath brought forth the 
effedts. | 6 RATE Sidney. 
2. Excrtion of benevolence. - _ | ch 
Let all the intervals be employed in prayers, charity, 
friendlineſs and netghbourhood, and means ct Spiritual and 
corporal health. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
FRYENDLY. adj. [from friend.” 2 8 ; 
1. Having the temper and diſpotition of a friend; kind; fa- 
vourablc; benevolent. | 3 
They gave them thanks, deſiring them to be friendly hill 
unto them. . 2 Mac. xli. 31. 
Thou to mankind. 2B | 
Be good, and jricrly kill, and oft return! Paradiſe Loj7 
| How art thou 
Jo me ſo friendly grown above the reſt | 
Ot brutal kind? ._ Milton's Paradiſe Lyfl, b. ix, 
Let the Naflau-{tar in riſing majelty appear, 
And guide the proſp'rous mariner 


With everlaſting beams of friendly light. Prior, 


2. Diſpoſed to union. 


Like fzendly colours found our hearts unite, 


And each from each contract new ſtrength and light, Pope. 


3. Salutary; homogeneal. 
Not that Nepentes, which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena 
Is of ſuch power to ſtir up joy as this, 3 
Io lite lo jriexdly, or fo bel to thirſt. Milton; 
FRIENDLY. adv, In the manner of friends; with appear- 
ance of kindneſs. INES 
Here between the armies, . 
Let's drink together friendly, and embrace; | 
That all their eyes may bear thoſe tokens home 
Ot our reſtored love and amity. _ Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
FRIENDSHIP. 2. /. [wvriendſchap, Dutch.) | 
1. The ſtate of minds united by mutual benevolence, 
There is little friendſhip in the world, and leait of all be- 


= 


tween equals, which was wont to be magnified : that that is, 


is between ſuperior and inferior, whole fortunes may com- 
prehend the one theother. Bacon, Eſſay 49. 


He lived rather in a fair intelligence than any friend/hip 


with the favourites. 
My ſons, let your unſeemly diſcord ceaſe, 
If not in friendſhip, live at leaſt in peace. Dryd. Ind. Emp, 


Clarendon, 


2, Higheſt degree of intimacy. 
— His friendſhips, ſtill to te confin'd, | __ 
Vere always of the middling kind.  $woiſ?, 
3. Favour; perſonal kindneſs. 55 
Raw captains are uſually ſent only preferred by friendſhip, 
and not choſen by ſufficiency. Spenſer on Ireland. 
4. Aſſiſtance; help. : | 
Gracious, my lord, hard- by here is a hovel: 
Some friendſhip will it lend you 'gainſt the tempeſt; 
Repole you there. ; bakeſjpeare's King Lear. 
5. Conformity; affinity; correſpondence; aptneſs to unite. 
We know thoſe colours which have a friendſbip with each 
other, and thoſe which are incompatible, in mixing together 
thoſe colours of which we would make trial. Dryd. Dujreſ. 
FRIEZE. n ſ. [drap de riſe, French.] A còarſe waiin 
cloth, made perhaps firit in Frieſſand. | , 
If all the world 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe, h 
Drink the clear ſtream, and nothing wear but exe, 
The All-giver would be unthank's 
The captive Germans, of gigantick ſize, 


Are rank d in order, and are clad infrieze. Dryd. Pay. 
| 2 


Dryden. 


Matt. æxii. 12. 
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gut his ſkin. - 


FrIEzE, I . In architecture.] A large flat member which | 
VRlZe, 


FRIEZED. adj. [fromfrieze.) Shagged or napped with frieze. 
'FRIEZELIKE. adj, [frieze and like.] Reſembling a trieze. | . 
L have ſcen the figure of I halia, the comick mute, ſome- | 2, Jo dance in frolick or gaiety. 


running round the edges of the face, and tometimes with a 
malk for the face only. 
Fr1GaT. nf. [ frigate, French; fregata, Italian. } | 
' x. Aſmall ſhip. Ships under fifty guns are generally termed | 


2. Any tmall veſſel on, the water. 


To FRIGHT. v. a. [ppiyþran, Saxon. ] To terrify; to diſ- 


FRIGHT. 1. /. [from the verb.] A ſudden terrour. 


 ToFRIGUTEN, v. 4. 
1. Terrible; dreadful; full of terrour, 
 FRIGHTFULLY. adv. {from froghtful.] 


1. Dreadfully ; horribly. 


FRI GHTFULNESS. 2% (trom frightful.] The power of im- 


TN om mg, without warmth of body, 


FRiOubiT v. . /. [ frigiditas, Latin.] 


— FRYGIDLY. adv. [from i. Coldly; dully; without af- 


| 9 WE: 
i could no more live without his frieze evat than with- | 2, 
Addiſon's Guardian, N 102. 

See how the double nation lies, . 9 2 
Like a rich coat with tkirts of frieze; 
As if a man, in making poſics, . 
Should bundle thittles up with roſes. Swift. 
leparates the architrave from the cornice ; of which 
there are as many kinds as there are orders of columns. 


Harris. | To FRISK 


| No jutting frieze, | 1. 
Buttrice nor roigne of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendant. bed, and procreant cradle. Shak, 
Nor did there want ; 

Cornice dr fricze with bolly ſculptures grav n; 5 

The root was tretted gold. Mrlton's Paradije Loft, b. i. 

Polydore deſigned admirably well, as to the practical part, 


* 


having a particular genius for frtezes. Din deus Dufreſnoy. 


times with an entire headpiece and a little friezelike tower, 


Addiſon's Kemarks on Italy.“ 


frigats. 1 * ; 1 

The treaſure they fought for was, in their view, embezzled | 

in certain frigats. | Raleigh's Apology. | 
On high-rais'd decks the haughty Belgians ride, 

" Beneath whoſe ſhade our humble frigats go. Dellen. 


Behold the water work and play 


About her little frigat, therein making way. Fairy Queen. | _ 
 FRIGEF.ACTION, z. /. [frigus and facie, Latin. ] Ihe act of 


making cold. 


turb with fear; to ſhock with fear; to daunt. 
5 ; The herds _ | 
Were ſtrongly clam'rous in the frighted fields. Sh“. 
Nor exile or danger can fright a brave tpirit, 
With innocence guarded, f 
With virtue rewarded, Ss, | a . 
I make of my lufterings a merit. Dryden's Albion. 
The mindfrights elf withany thing reflceted on in grots, 
and atadiſtance : things thus oftered to the mind, carry the 
_ fhew of nothing but dithculty, _ : ocke. 
Whence glaring oft with many a broaden'd orb, 
He rights the nations. 


You, if your goodneſs does not plead my cauſe, 
May think I broke all hoſpitable laws. 
To bear you from your palace-yard by might, 
And put your noble 33 a fright,  - Dryden, 

Jo terrify; to thock with dread, 
The rugged bear's, or ſpotted lynx's brood, 
Frigbten the valleys and intelt the wood. 
FRIGHTFUL. adj. [from fright] 


Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy, ek 
Thy ſchooldays frightful, detp'rate, wild, and furious. 
5 | | Shakeſpeare. | 

Without aid you durſt not undertake | 


2. A cant word among women for any thing unpleating. 


This will make a prodigious maſs of water, and looks 
frightfully to the imagination; *tis huge and great. Burnet. | 
2. Dilagrecably; not beautifully. A woman's word. 
1 hen to her glaſs; and Betty, pray, 8 
Don't I look fr:g/htfully to-day ? 


Savift. 
preſling terrour. : Es | 
FREGID: adj, [ frigians, Latin} le tf 5, 
1. Cold; without warmth. In this ſenſe it is ſeldom uſed but | 
in ſcience. | | Dy EE 
In the torri zone the heat would have been intolerable, 
and in the #51947 zones rhe cold would have deſtroyed both 

animals and vegetables. Cheyne's Phil, Princ, 
2. Without warmth of aftection. {Bp Tees 


4. Dull; without fire of fancy. | 
It juttice Phillip's coltive head _ 
Some frigid rhymes diſburtes, | 
"They thail like Pertian tales be read, 


And glad both babes and nurſes.  S$xvuft. 


1. Coldneſs; want of warmth. 
2. Dulneſs; want of intellectual fire. 5 
Driving at theſe as at the higheſt elegancies, which are but 
the /#igidities of wit. Broxwn's Vuigar Errevurs, b. i. c. 9. 
Of the two extremes, one would ſooner pardon NY 
than iy. 
3. Want of corporeal warmth, 5 
The boiling blood of youth agitating the fluid air, hinders 
that ſerenity Which is necetfary to ſo levere an mtentnets; and 
the frige.lity of decrepit age is as much its enemy, by rcaton 
of its Tulle moilture.  Glanwille's Sceffis, c. 14. 
4. Coldneſs ot affection. | 9 $i | 
techon;.* © -:.* 
F&1'GIDNESS. 2. /. [from frigid. ] Coldneſs; dulneſs; want 
ot utiection. | 
FRIGORIFICK. a. [/rigorificus, frigus and facto, Latin.] 
Cauung cold. A word uled in icience. 
Frigorifick atoms or particles mean thoſe nitrous ſalts which 
float in the air in cold weather, and occaſion freezing. Ruancy. 
To FRILL. v. a. | frilleux, French. ] Jo quake or thiver with 
cold. Uled of a hawk; as, the hawk fri/s. Dit. 
FRINGE. x./. [ riggio, Italian; range, French, } Orna- 
mental appendages added to drets or furniture. 
Thoſe ottices and dignities were but the tacings or fringes 
of his greatneſs. 8 Watton. 
Ine golden fringe ev'n ſet the ground on flame, 
And drew a precious trail. Dryden's Floxver and Len. 
The ſhadows of all bodies, in this light, were bordered 
with three parallel fringes, or bands of coloured light, where- 
ot chat which was contiguous to the ſhadow was broadett and 
molt luminous; and that which was remotett from it was nar- 
roweſt, and ſo faint as not catily to be viſible. Nexuion's Opt. 
Jo FRINGE. G.a, [from the noun.] To adorn with tringes; 
to decorate with ornamental appendages. 
_ Either lide of the bank, fringed with moſt beautiful trees, 
reſiſted the tun's darts. alley, C. li. 
Ot hilver Wings ke took a ſhining pair, 
F ringed with gold. Fairtax, flanz, 14. 
Here, by the ſacred bramble ting'd, | 
My petticoat is doubly jring'd. | Sift. 
FRIPPERER. 2. /. | trom frippier, French. ] One who deals in 
old things vamped up. 
Fri PPERY. 2. /. [ fripperie, French; fripperia, Italian, } 
1. The place where old cloaths are fold, 
Oh, oh, monſter, we Know what belongs to a frippery. 
| Shakeſpeare's J. empeft. 


All his agility is gone: 


Thomſon s Autumn. paiety. 


Gs ey FRIT N. 1. /. | jretum, Latin.] „ c . 
This frightful paſſage o'er the Stygian lake. Dryden's Mn. 1. A ſtrait of the ſea where the water dein confined is rough. | 


2. A kind of net. I know not whether this ſenſe be now re- | 


an eye-hook; where the tiſhentering, upon their coming back 


Pope's Prejace to the litad. | 


FRI. 


As we, the robb'd, leave rage, and pity it. Ben. Jobnſon. 
The fighting - place now jeamens rage ſupply, 


And all the tackling is a frippery. Donne. 


V. . [ frizzare, Italian. } 
To leap; to ſkip. a | | 1 
Put water into a glaſs, and wet your finger, and draw it 
round about the lip of the glaſs, prefiing it ſomewhat hard; 
and after drawing it ſome tew times abdut, it will make the 
water friſt and tprinkle up in a tine dew. Bacen's Nat. Hijt. 
The fith fell a jriſking in the net. I. Ejirange's Fables. 
Whether every one hath experimented this troublefome 
intruſion of ſome friſking ideas, which thus importune the 
underſtanding, and hinder it from being better employed, I 
know not, Locke. 
We are as twinn'd lambs, that did it i' th' ſun, 
And bleat the one at the other: what we chang'd, _ 
Was innocence for innocence; we knew not ; 
The doctrine of ill-doing. 
> About them fri/king play'd _ . 
All beaſts of th' earth. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iv. 
A wanton heiter friſked up and down in a meadow, at eaſe | 
and pleaſure, | | L' Eftrange. 
Watch the quick. motions of the friſking tail, . 
Then ſerve their fury with the ruſhing male. Dryd. Virg. 
do Bacchus through the eee ee rode, 


Ott to the mountains airy tops advanc'd, 
Thefjriſking ſatyrs on the ſummits danc'd. 

| | 'T hole merry blades, P 
That /t it under Pindus' ſhades. . -Preor,.| 1 
Peg taints at the ſound of an organ, and 775 will dance and 
friſt at the noiſe of a bagpipe. Arbuth. Hiſt. of Fohn Bull, 


Addiſon. 3 


Sly hunters thus, in Borneo's iſle, 
Jo catch a monkey by awile, 
The mimick animal amuſez  _ 5 
They place before him gloves and ſhoes; 
Which when the brute puts aukward on, 


In vain to /* or climb he tries; . 5 
The huntimen ſeize the grinning prize. 


or ſettled. Wt =; I | 

Now I will wear this, and now I will wear that; 
Now I will wear I cannot tell what: 5 
All new faſhions be pleaſant tome: _ e | 
Now I am a friſter, all men on me look; x | 
What thould I do but ſet cock on the hop? Camden. 


word, 


Prior. FRISKINESS. u. J. [from riſt.] Gaicty; livelineſs. A low : 


Fxrsk v. adj. [friſque, French, from frik.} Gay; airy. A $ 


low word, | 


Fair. z./. [Among chymiſts.] Aihes or falt baked or fried | 


together with ſand. 


Diet. 


What detp'rate madman then would venture o'er 


2 8 
Defraud us of the glittering finny ſwarms © 
Ihat heaveour f7iths, and croud upon our ſhores. Thom. 


tained, p 
land to low water mark, and having in it a bunt or cod with 


with the ebb, are ſtopt from iſſuing out again. Carew. | 
FRITILLARY. . /. | fritillaire, French. J A plant. 
The flower conſiſts of ſix leaves, and is of the bell- ſhaped 
lily flowers, pendulous, naked, and, for the moſt part, chie- 
ee : the ſtyle ot the flower becomes an oblong fruit, 
divided into three cells, and filled with flat ſeeds, lying in a 
double row: the root conſiſts of two fleſhy knobs, for the 
molt part ſemi-globular, betwixt which ariſes the flower- 
(talk. 3 Millar. 
FRI TIN ANC. . ſ. [from itiunio, Latin. ] The ſcream ot 
an mich, as the cricket or cicada. N 
The note or fritinancy thereof is far more ſhrill than that 
of the locuit, and its lite ſhort. Broxwnr's Pulger Errours. | 
FRUYT TER. ». /. [ friture, French.] . 
1. A ſmall piece cut to be tried. _ | | 
Maids, fritters and pancakes ynow ſee ye make; _ 
Let Slut have one pancake for company fake. Tuff. Huſo. 
2. A fragment; a {mall piece. 5 
Senſe and putter! have I lived to ſtand in the taunt of one 
that makes fritters of Englithl _ Shakeſpeare. 
It you ſtrike a ſolid body that is brittle, as glats or tugar, 
it breaketh not only where the immediate torce is, but break - 
cth all about into thivers and fritters; the motion, upon the 


the ak weakeſt. 

8 The ancient errant knights 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights; 
And cut whole giants into fritters, 


Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 


| Hudibras, P. iii. 


To put them into amorous twitters. ö 
3. A chectecake; a wig. Ainſworth, 


To FRIUTTER, v. a. (from the noun. 
1. Jo cut meat into {mall pieces to be fried. 

2. To break into {mall particles or fragments. 
Iuoy to grcat chaos! let divition reign ! _ 
My racks and tortures toon mall drive them hence, 
Break all their nerves, and ritto all their ſenie. Dunciad. 
How prologues into pretaces decay, | 
And thele to notes are fritter'd quite away. Pope's Dunc. 
FRI'VOLOUS. adj. { jrivelus,. Latin; frivele, French, } 
Slight; trifling; of no moment. * 
It is ſriwolous to tay we ought not to uſe bad ceremonies of 
the church of Rome, and pretume all tuch bad as it pleateth 
themlelves to diſlike. Hooker, b. iv. 4. 


of them, little damage can come to the commonwealth, 


| Spenſer. 
She tam'd the brinded lioneſs, 
And ſpotted mountain pard; but ſet at nought 
The frivolous bolt of Cupid. | Milton. 


PFhute things which now ſeem frivolous and flight, 
Will be of ſerious conſequence to you, 
When they have made you once ridiculous. Roſcommon, 
All the impeuchments in Greece and Rome leem to have 
agreed in a notion they had of being concerned, in point of 
honour, to condemn whatever perlon they umpeached, how- 


— 


| ever frivolous the articles, or however weak the turmiles, 


whereon they were to proceed in their proots. Savift. 
I will not defend any mittake, and do not think mytelt 
obliged to anſwer every friveloys objection. Arbuthnot. 
 FarvoLoussEss. x. . [from rivoleus.] Want of import- 
ance; triflingneſs. | 


Lurana is a frippery of bankrupts, who fly thither from FRTVOLOVSL T. ado. [from vi volous.] Triflingly ; with- 


Druina to play their attef- game. 


Howwel's Vocai Foreht, 


out weight. 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. | FROCK. u. fe [ frec, French. 
1. A drets; a coat. f 


And beaſts in gambols/riſt d hetore their honeſt god. Dryd. 2. A kind of clole coat for men. 


The. ſrith, or haul his cables from the ſhore? Dryd. / wg. | | 


The Wear is a frith, reaching through the Oſe, from the | Fao'Lick. . 1, trom the adjective.] A wild prank; a fligit 


preflure, ſearching all ways, and breaking where it tinderh | 


Theſe ſeem very frivolous and fruitleſs ; tor, by the breach | 


”RO 


Old cloaths; eaſt dreſſes; tattered rags, - 5 17 FRIZ IE. v. a. [;ijer, French. To curl in ſtort 
Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, nap of trieze, bort curis like 
Whole works are een the jrippery ot wit; Tt humble ſhrub 
From brocage is become 10 boid a thiet, And buſh, with vi, hair implicit. Milte p 


They jrizled and curled their hair with het! 7. L. 
1 doff d my ſhoe, and five = TOLL. Hale zt. 


Therein I ſpy'd this yellow. rixad hair. Gay's 


Ragfair is a place near the 1 ower of London, where old { FRTZ LEK. A. /. | from riæle.] One that mal Poforal., 
_cloaths and Frippery are told. Notes to Pope's Dunciad. | FRO, adv. [of pna, N N | akes thort 
| 1. 


curls, 
Backward; regreilively. It is only uſed js © 
word 0; to and fo, e ee and Aware 0 o podtior Wie 
The Carthaginians, in all the long Punick w 
ſpoiled all Spain, rooted out all that were ates e 
mans; and the Romans, having recovered that the Re 
cut oft all that favoured the Carthaginians ; ſo 
both, to and /ro, chere was ſcarce a native S5 
As when a heap of gather'd thorns is caſt. ee. 
Now to, now 70, before th' autumnal] blalt, 
Together clung, it rolls around the field, } 


| 2+ It is a contraction of 7-22 : not now uſed, TIEN 009. 


They turn round like grindleſtones, 
Which they dig out 70" the delves, 
For their bairns bread, wives and ſelves. Ben Tela, 
; Y ; > N. 


That monſter, cuſtom, is angel yet 0 
That to the uſe of actions fair and ey 
= nit g1ves a frock or livery, | | 
hat aptly is put on. Shak $5 
Chalybean temper'd ſteel, and e e 1 Handi. 
Adamantean proof. Milton's Aganiſen | - 


thepherd's rock, TO 


I trip my body of m RE 
hildres. Oha. 


A kind of gown for e 


7 


FROG. u. ſ. [hegza, Saxon] 


A ſmaſl animal with four feet, living both by land and w 

and placed by naturalitts among mixed animals, as na 3 
of beaſt and fiſn. There is likewiſe a tmal; e 
perches on trees, ſaid to be venomous. eee 
| OO Tom, that eats the ſwimming Frog, the toad, *he ted 
8 2 bakejpeare's Kine Ice 
Auſter is drawn with a pot or urn, "Bebe Sno 
with which thall deſcend regs. Peachaz; on Drown: 


| : 2. The hollow part ot the hort:'s hoot. 

N g 3 N and it.] An herb. 
| Soft. | FROGFISH. 2./. | frog and /.] A kind of HH. 4:2; 

FRISK. 7. /. {trom the verb.] A. trolick; a fit of wanton | FRO'GGRASS. 7. ba Toy 087% This ab 
5 1 „ „ | FRO'G LETTUCE. 8 frog and lettuce.) A plant 

FR1'SKER. 1. . [from friſt.) A wanton; one not conitant | FROISE. 2. /. {fromthe ak 


Ainfevorti, 


l French Froilſer, as the puncake iscriſdel 
or crimpled in frying.] A kind of food made by frying ws 


| Incloted in a pancake. 


FROLICK. adj. [wrolijck, Dutch.] Gay; full of levity; a 


of pranks. 
We fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecate's team, 
From the preſence of the ſun, 

Following darkneis like a dream 

Now are jrolick. Shakeſp. Midſummer Night's Dreas, 

Whether, as ſome ſages ling, . 

The roliet wind that breathes the Spring, 
Zephyr with Aurora playing, | 
As he met her once a Maying; | 
There on beds of violets blue,  _ 
And treſh-blown roſes wath'd in dew, 

_ Fill'd her with thee a daughter ME 
So buxom, blithe, and debonnair. Nils, 
„Who ripe, and frolick of his tull-grown age, 

: 2 the Celtick and Iberian fields 
At laſt betakes him to this ominous Wood. Ilſilir. 
The gay, the yvrolict, and the loud. Valle. 


ot whim and levity. | 

Hie would be at his frolich once again, 

And his pretenſions to divinity, | ee 
Aleibiades, having been formerly noted for thelike rail 


and excurſions, was immediately accuſed of this. Suit. 
While rain Gepency, the penſive cat gives oer 
Her frolicks, and purſues her tail no more. Suff. 
To FRO Lick. v. . from the noun.] To play wild praks; 
<0 ay tricks of levity and gaiety. 1 5 
I! hen to her new love let her go, 
And deck her in golden array; 

Be fi neſt at ev'ry fine ſhow, _ | | 
And rclict it all the long day. e Nr 
FRO'LICKLY. adv. (from 1 Gailv; wildly, 
FRO'LICKSOME. adj. [from frolict.] Full of wild gaiets. 


_] FROLICKSOMENESS. z. /. | from frolickſeme.] Wildre!s & 


gaiety; pranks, 


| FRO'LICKSOMELY. adv. [from | frolickſome.] With wil 


_ paiety. 5 | 
From. prep. [xnam, Saxon and Scottiſh.) 


1. Away; noting privation. 8 
our thgtting Zulema, this very hour 
In tetters one the barking porter ty'd, ; 
And took him trembling rem his ſov"reign's fide, Bg 
Clariffa drew, with tempting grace, . 
A two-edg'd weapon from the ſhining caſe. . 


} 2. Noting reception. 


What time would ſpare from ſteel receives its date. Pepe. 
3. Noting proceſſion, deſcent, or birth. 
Ius the hard and ſtubborn race of man 
From animated rock and flint began. Blackmore's C, 
The ſong began from Jove. nts, +... Be 
Succeeding kings rite from the happy bed. Irene 
4. Noting tranſmiſſion. 5 
The meſſengers from our ſiſter and the King. Sate. 


5. Noting abitraction; vacation from. 
| I 


ſhall find time 

Frem this enormous ſtate, and ſeek to give . tie 
Lolles their remedies, Shakeſpeare's King He, 
6. With to following; noting ſucceſſion. 451 
Theſe motions we mult examine rem firlt t0 lat tot 
out what was the form of the earth. Burnet 5 nt 
le bid her from time to time be comforted. P. 
7. Out of; noting emittion. | 

When the moſt high 
Eternal Father, from his ſecret cloud Par. L. 
Amiqdſt, in thunder utter'd thus his voice. 14 | 
Then pierc'd with pain, ſhe ſhook her haught) Rn), 
Sigh'd from her inward ſoul, and thus the land. 4 
8. Noting progrels from premilles to inferences. . -,..,. 
If an objection be not removed, the concluſion f 


— 


: . ; Aut will not be feet 
rience from the time paſt to the time preſent will not 925 
N Bacon's War να.ỹ⸗ 


and perfect. i ö ality, wc 
This is evident m that high and refined mg 7. 
js broug. 


on 18 
0 = 6 


ſhined forth in tome of the ancient heathens. 
9. Noting the place or perſon from whom a me? ehm 0 
The king is coming, and I mult ſpeak with the rides * 
bridge. —How now, F luellen, cam'it thou fro” | Henry J. 
| | Shakejpeare 7 
10. Out of: noting extraction. 
From high Meonia's rocky ſhores I 4777 Orid. Mi. 
Ot peor detcent; Acætes is ny name. Ad. of ap 1 4 
11. Becauſc of. Noting the reaton oi monde 
ettect. | | ; 


#4 
Yo! 


Will take ten thouland ſubjects Fc your power. Dr; 


17. 


17. þ 


e ted. 
Leer, 
water, 
drin. 
worth. 
207th, 
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F, 8 
bacon 
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Dean, 


Vil, 


Millor. 
Waller, 
a flight 
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trokick ; 
Sift, 


Suff. 
prauks; 
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iety. 
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th wil 
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par. If. 
| y hea , 


ÞD 0. 


FRO 
You are good, but 770m a nobler cauſe ; | 
bur own knowledge, not from nature's laws, Dryd, 
herd celebrates the glory of Gotl 770/72 the contideration 
eee Of his works. Tillotſon, Sermon iv. 
" op licken ſoon #707 her contagious care; 

: 5 tor her forrows, groan tor her delpair, Price, 
—_ ations / rom plenitude is cured by ipare diet, and 775772 
. Th by that which 1s contrary to it, Arbithnot. 
og op f. Noting tlie ground or cue of any thing. | 

12. Vee who believe that the praiſes which ariſe ron valour 

« d erdur to thoſe which proceed 79772 any other virtues, 

are Ju, t confidered- Dryden's Virg. Au. Dedication. 
eee Bee. ainment can beraited to pititul a machine? 
e lucceis of the batile fro te very beginning. 


"Tis true From force the ſtrongeſt titles ſpring. Dryden. 
. Not near to. Noting diitance. | 
"His regiment lies half a mile at leaſt _ : 
South from the mighty power ot the king « Shakeſpeare, 
\ Noting feparation Or recefhon..: 

225 To dic by thee, Were but to die in jeſt; ; 
Fram thee to die, were torture more than death. Shake)þ. | 
By che facied radiance ot the lun, | 

The invtteries of Becate, and tac mgat; 
B. all the operations 01 the obe: 
From whom we do exill, and Ceaie to 1 5 
Here L difctam all my paternal care. Sha keſp. Leas. 
Halt thou beheld, when fr07%4 the goal the) ttart, 
The voutütul chariotecrs, with Reaving dente 
Ruſh to the race, and , panungs [CAVCELy Dear 5 
Tb" extremes of fevel n hope and chuun S tear. Dryden, 
ii, Noting exemption or deliverance. . 
” © From jealonly's tormenting Kites 
For ever be thy bolom free | 
16. At. a dittancg. Noting abfence- ES 
Our father ke hath writ, do huth our lter, 
Of ditt'rences, which I bolt thought it fit 
To aufwer //9m our homes, - 
17. Nowng derivation, 8 DIE 
as the deep foundations of a wall, 5 
And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call, - Drjden's An. 
18. dice, Noting itance from the paik.“ a 
The flood was not the cauſe of mountains, but there wore 
mountains rothe creation. Raleieb's Hiſtory of the old. 
i had, from my childhood, a wart upon ohe of my fin ders. 
| | Bacon Natural Hijtory, N 997. 


Prior. 


&ﬆ Flande 8 . 5 Clarenden, 0. vin. 
The-milk of tygers was his intant food, 
Taucht 77021 his iender years the talte of blood. Dryden. 
Were there, Ten 4 eternity, no memorahle actions done 
I about: thut tine? Tillolijolty Sermon 1. 
. Contrary to. 5 : * a 
Any (bung o overdone is {7577 the purpole ot playing ; 
mor end, both at the firit and now, was and is to hold, as 
"wore the intrrour up to nature, Shakejpeare's Hamlet. 
Do not believe, CT Es 
That {ory the tenſe of all civility, | WOT 
I this would play and trite with your reverence. Shakeſp. 
Did vou draw bonds fo-torteir ? Sign, to break? 2 
Or mit Wee read: you! quite 74672 what. we fpealty = 
Ani fund the truth out the wrong way? 
| Noting removel, 8 . ; FT 
1 . ain che ground ſhe lenp' d. Dye. A n. he li. 
21. Fm is very trequentiy joined by an elliphsvetha verbs: 
13; ron 720 o, 7707 \ To parts bow 0 tre MW bet: 29, from che 
* ples belebt of which tome are here exempliſied. 
21. FROM A. c | 1 . 
tie, vluch guve them from above ſuch power, for miracu- 
bus confi mavion of that which they taught, endued them 
«lo with wildem from above, to teach that which they ſo did 
cennrm. 8 i 
No ſooner were his eyes in flumber bound, 
Wen, ram above, A more than mortal found 
Invades his cars. | 
243. FROM ν. | . 5 . 
Light demilances ſrom afar they throw. Dryden's Mu. 
4. FROM bencatbßz. | a 
With whirlwinds {70m beneath the toſs'd the ſhip, 


D Oune „ 


An arm ariſes of the Stygian flood, 8 £ 
Which, breaking from beacarh with bellowing found, 
Wirts the black waves and rattling ſtones around. Drzd. 

25. FROM behind, © 7: . 5 
dee, to their baſe reſtor' d, earth, ſeas, and air, . 
And joytul ages from behind, in crouding ranks B. 


26. FROM for, „ 
Ine train, proceeding on their way, | 
Fri jor the town and lotty tow'rs furvey. Did. Zn. 
17. FROM high. N 5 3 | 
Then heav'n's imperious queen ſhot down ro high. 


8. FROM thence. Here from is ſuperfluous. 


rather breuł into ſeveral diviſions than join in any one public 
tereſt, and from hence have always riſen the moſt dangerous 


%. FROM whence. From is here ſuperfluous. 
Wil tuture realms his wa ring thoughts delight, 
lis daily vition, and his dream by night, 
Forbidden Thebes appea!'s betore his eye, 
V, FROM avhere. | 
From «where high Ithaca o'erluoks the floods, 
wn with o'e:-arching ſhades and pendant woods, 
Us to thele ſhores our filial duty draws. Pope's Ocdy/ey. 
it. FROM without, | 
When itte plantation grows to ſtrength, then it is time to 
plant it with women as well as with men, that it may ſpread 
Wo generations, and not be pieced from Without. Bacon. 
lt native power prevail not, thai! I doubt | 
Io ſeek for ee from without. Dryden's An. 
2 From 1s lometunes followed by another prepolition, with 
ts proper cate, | | 
33. FROM amid}. N 
Thou too ſhalt fall by time or barb'rous foes, 
Whole circling walls the tev'n fam'd hills encloſe; 
nd thou, whoſe rival tow'rs invade the ſkies, 
„ And, from amidſt the waves, with equal glory riſe. Addiſ. 
. FROM among. | 
Here had new begun 
My wand'ring, had not he, who was my guide 
Up hither, frem among the trees appear d, 
_ Trelence divine! Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. viii, 
35: FroM beneath. 3 
A My worthy wife our arms miſlaid, 
16 nd from beneath my head my {word convey d. Dryden. 
$ ROM beyond. 8 
There tollowed him great multitudes of people from Gali- 
2 and from beyond Jordan. Matt. iv. 25. 
„ FROM yorth. . 
Young Aretus, from forth his bridal bow'r, 
rought the full Iaver o'er their hands to pour, 


4, os Ap" of conſecrated flour. Pope's Odyſſey. 


The lea being conſtrained to withdraw from of certain | 


Dryden. 


Soake;peare's King Lear. 


FRONDIFEROUS, %. [f#ondifer, Latin.] Bearing leaves. 


The other had been trained up /7 his youth. in the war 


Hooker, b. lii. 5 8. 


Dryden s An. b. viii. 


a m 0 . ; 5 "= [3 
And bareexpos'd the bulom of the deep. Dryzder's Ving. 


Dryden. 


 Dryaen. 


In the neceffary differences which arite from thence, they | 


tions, which haveruined the peace of nations. Clarendon. 


From ab hence he ſees his abſent brother tly. Pope's Stat. 


-:F KO 


tracts of lands, which lay till then at the bottom of it. 
| "I Woodward. 
Knights, unhors'd; may riſe m off the plain, 
And fight on foot, their honour to regain, Dryden. 
39. FROM out, | 
The king with angry threatnings from out awindow,where 
he was not aſhamed the world ſhould behold him a beholder; 
commanded his guard and the reit ot his ſoldiers to halten 
their death, Sidney, b. li. 
And join thy voice unto the angel-quire, 
From out his ſecret altar touch'd with hatlow'd fire. Miltox. 
Now ſhake, rom out thy fruitful breaſt, the feeds 
Ot *nvy, diſcord, and of cruel deeds. Dryden's An. 
Strong god of arms, whole iron ſceptre {ways 
he freczing North and hyperborean ſeas, 
error is tune; and wild amazement, flung 
From out thy chariot, withers ev'n the ſtrong. 
40. FROM out of. | 
Wqhatloever fuch principle there is, it was at the firſt found 
out by diſcourſe, and drawn #02 out of the very bowels of 
heaven and earth, 
41. FROM A νν . 


Dryden. 


Ie, though blind of ſight, 


Deecſpis'd, and thought cxtinguith'd quite, 


Wich inward eycs uluminated;: 
His fiery virtuc rous'd | | | 
From under aſhes into judden flame. Milton's Agoniſtes. 

2. FROM within. -.. * | | | 
Rs From evithin 7 | 
The broken bowels, and the bloated ſkin, 
A buzzing noile of bees his cars alarms. 


Dryd. Virgil. 


FROMWARD. prep. (yam and penn, Saxon.] Away from; 


the contrary to the word fozvards.-. | | 
As cheartully going towards as Pyrocles went froward 

fromwward'his death; 22 | | | 
The common horizontal needs is continually varying to- 
waids Eaitand Welt; and ſo the dipping or inclining needle 
Is varying up and down, towards or fromavar!s the zenith. 
Cheyne's Phil, Prin, 


. : Diet. 

FRONT. . J. [ frons, Latin; front, French. 

1. The face. „ 
They ſtand not front to jon, but cach doth view- 
The patriot virtues that diitend thy thought, | 

Spread on thy front, and in thy bolom glow, Thomſen. 

2. The face, in a tenle of cenſure or diſlike: as, a hardened 

jrout; a fierce front. This is the utual lee. TEE: 

3. The face, as oppoled to an enemy. es | 
lis forward hand, inur'd to wounds, makes way 

Upon the tharpeit /routs of the moit fierce, Daniel. 

4. The part or piace oppoled to the face. 


5. The van of an army. | | 
"Fwixthott and hoſt but narrow ſpace was left, 
A dreadtul interval! and jront to front 


jrent, and from the gallies that lay at fea in flank. Bacon. 


6. The torepart of any thing, as of a buuung.. . 

born thete nes ate not only returns, but parts of thefront; 

and untern without, though feveraily partitioned within, 

- ang are ov both des of à great and itately tower, in the midit 

of the /t. | $58 Bacon, Eyjoy 46. 
Pallachus adviſeth the t of his edifice thould to re1peet 

the South, that in its firit angle it leccive the rifing rays of 


thlerrof. | 
Ihe prince approach'd the door, | 
Poſſeſs d the porch, and on the tnt above 
He tix'd the tatai bough. Dryden's Mu. b. vi. 


To 'The moit conſpicuous part or particular. 
To FRONT. S. g. {from the noun, ] 


1. To oppoſe directly, or face to face; to encounter. 


You four ſha!l front them in the narrow lane; we will walk 


us. | Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 
Can you, when you have puſh d out of your gates the 
very detender of them, think to front his revenges with ealy 
groans. Shakeſpeare's Coriolamus. 
Some are either to be won to the ſtare in a tait and true 
manner, or fronted with tome other of the ſame party that 
may oppoſe them, and ſo divide the reputation. 
T thall front thee, like ſome ſtaring gholt, | 
Wich all my wrongs about me. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 

2. To ſtand oppoſed or overagainit any place or thing. 
The ſquare will be one of tie moſt beautiful in Italy when 
this ſtatue is erected, and a townhouje built at one end to 
ront the church that ſtands at the other. Adddiſon on taly. 
0 FRONT. vv. u. To ſtand foremoſt. FS £ 
I. front but in that file, | 


FRONTAL. . ſ. [ frontale, Latin; ſrontal 


ticks, _ £ Ruency. 
We may apply intercipients upon the temples of maſtic 
frontales may alto be el, ; _ Wijeman's Surgery. 
The torpedo, being alive, ſtupifies xt a cHitance; but after 
death produceth no ſuch effect; which had they retamed, 
they might have ſupplied opium, and ferved as frorta/s in 
phrenſies. b 
FRO'NTATED. adj. [from frons, Latin. ] In botany, the 
frontated leaf ot a flower grows broader and broader, and 
at lait perhaps terminates in a right line: uſed in oppoſition 


point. 5 Quincy, 
FRO'NTBOX, . ſ. [ front and box.] The box in the play- 
houſe from which there is a direct view to the ſtage, 
How vain are all theſe glories, all our pains, 
Unleſs good fenie preſerve what beauty gains! 
That men may ſay, when we the fron/box grace, 
Behold the firſt in virtue, as in face. ; ohe. 
FRONT RD. adj, [from front.] Formed with a front. 
| Part fronted brigades form. — 
FRONTIER. . /. [ jrontiere, French.] The marches; the 
limit; the utmoſt verge of any territory; the border: pro- 
perly that which terminates not at the tea, but tronts ano- 
ther country, 
Draw all the inhabitants of thoſe borders away, or plant 
garritons upon all thote frontiers about him. Sperry. on trel. 
I upon my frontiers here | 
Keep reſidence, 3 IP 
That little which is left fo to defend. Milton's Par, Loft, 
FRO'NTIER. adj. Bordering. ' | 
A place there lies on Gallia's utmoſt bounds, : 
Where riſing ſeas inſult the frontier grounds. Addiſon. 
FRO'NTISPIECE. 7. 1 [ frontijpicizm, id quod in fronte conſpi- 
citur; Frontiſpice, F1 
other body that directly meets the eye. 
With frontiſpiece of diamond and gold 
Embellith'd, thick with ſparkling orient gems 


The portal ſhone, Milien's Paradiſe Loft, b. iii. 


Hooker, b. i. & 3. 


Si. ley . 7 


tis / vont yet threatens, and his frowns command. Prior, | 


_ Theother's tail, purſu'd as they purtue. Creech's Mamilius. 


Ihc accets of the town was only by a neck of land: our | 
men had thot that thundered upon them from the rampicrin | 


One ſees the out of a palace covered with painted pillars | 
of diiterent orders. f Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 


to cuſpated, which is, when the leaves of a flower end in a 


ench.] That part of any building or 


the Winter tun, and decline a littie trom the Winter feuing | 
| Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. vi. 


lower: if they Icape from your encounter, then they lighton | 


Ac. 


Where others tell ſteps with me. Shake Ons Hen. VIII. 

4 "rench.] Any ex- 
ternal form of medicine to be applied to the torchead, gene- | _ 
rally compoſed amongſt the ancients ot coolers and hypno- | 


Milton. 


| 


| 


n 


Who is it has informed us that a rational ſoul can inliabit 
no tenement, unlets it has juſt tuch a fort of frontiſpiece ? 
| ” N 4 | oC > 
, The fronti/Þiece of tlie townhouſe has pillars of a beauti- 
fal black marble, ttreaked with white. Al liſan on Ilaly. 
FRONTLESS. adj, I trom ront.] Without bluſhes; without 
thame; without dittidence. 
1 hee, frontleſ5 man, we follow'd from afar, 
TY inttruments of death and tools of war: Dryd. Iliad; 
or vice, thoughrontleſs and of harden'd fact; 
Is daunted at the tight of awful grace. Dryden. 
| Strike a bluſh through 7ro»tleſ5 Huttery. AR 0%. 
FRO'NTLET. 2. /. {from ont, Latin; ſronteæn, French. ] A 
bandage worn upon the forehcad, 
How now, daughter, what makes that Frontlet on? You 
are too much of late i th. frown. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
They ſhall be as frontlets between thine eyes. Deut. vi. 2. 
To the torehead frontlets were applied; to reſtrain and in- 
tercept the influx, — Wiſeman's Surgery. 
FRONTROO'M, 1. /. ¶ Front and room.] An apartment in ihe 
torepart ot the houle. | 
It your thop ſtands in an eminent {treet, the frontrooms 
are coinmonly more airy than the backrooms ; and it will be 
-- Inconvenient to make the fFrontroom ſhallow, 
FRORE, adj. [ been, Dutch, trozen.} Frozen. This word 
is not uied tince the time of Milton. | 95 
oe” The parching air ; | TS 
Burns frore, and cold performs th' effect of fre. Par. Loft: 
FRORNE. oc, 
gealed with cold. Oblolete. | | 
O, my heart blood is well nigh frorre T feel, 
And my galage grown fait to my heel. Sper. Paflorals. 


| FROST. »:/. {pport, Saxon.) 


1. 1helaltcttect of cold; the power or act of congelation. 
I'tis is the ſtate of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow blofloms, 
And bears his bluthing honours thick upon him; 
Ihe third day comes %, a killing/ , | 
And when he thinks, good ealy man, ui ſurely 
lis greatnels is u ripening, nips his root, TAE 
And then he falis. Shakeſpeare's Heury VIII. 
When the 7roft ſeizes upon wine, only the more Waterih 
parts are congealed: there is a mighty ſpirit which can retreat 
into titelt, and within its own compals lie ſecure from the 
treezing impreſſion. Ng South's Sermons. 
2. Theappearanceof plants and trees ſparkling with congela- 
tion ot dow. 5 | | 
Behold the groves that ſhine with ſilver /rof, 
Their beauty wither'd, and their verdure lot, 


Pepe. 


FROSTBITTEN, aj. [froft and bitten.] Nipped or withered | 


by the trot. | 3 | 
Ine leaves, gathered ſomewhat before they are too much 
raſtbitten, make excellent matreſſes. Mortimer. 


FHO SH ED. . Utrom vat.] Laid on in inequalities like thoſe 


ot the hon toit upoenplants. | 
Idle rich brocaded filk unfold, 5 
Where rihng flowers grow tiff with frofted gold, Cay. 


FRO'STLLY. av. [from 11 00 
d. 


1. With troit; with excethve co 


2. Withour warmth of atte&tion, _ 
Pretented, ſtood in terrible array. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


Courting, I rather thou thould'ſt utterly 
„ Diprave my work, than praite it / Hy. Ben. Johnſon. 
LROSTINESS, 7, / {from .] Cold; treezing cold. | 
FRO'STNALL. . | froft and acl, & nuil with a prominent 
heal driven into tue horte's ſhoes, that it may pierce the ice. 
Ihe ſclaws are ſtrait only to take Hold, for better progreſ- 
ſion; as a horte that is ſhod with 3 Grews Cojmol. 
UROSTWORK, #. /. {[froft and wor ] Work m which the 
tubitance 15 lad on win inequalities, tke the dew congealed 
upon ſurubs, | 5 . 
| By nature ſhap'd to various figures, thoſe 
1 he truittul rain, and theſe the hail compoſe; 
The phy fleece and curious fro/?-work theſe, f 


FRO'STY. adj. from A.] | 
1. Having the power ot congelation ; exceſſive cold, 
| For all my blood in Rome's great quarrel ſhed, 
For all the /refty nights that I have watch'd, i 
Be pititul to my condemned ſons. Shateſp. Tit. Andron. 
"The air, it very cold, irtitateth the flame, and maketh it 
burn more hercely ; as fire ſcorcheth in /7ofty weather. Bacon. 
A goat, halt ftaryed with cold and hunger, went out one 
-troy/iy morning to a bee-hive. L' Eftrance.. 
2. Chill in affection; without warmth of kindneſs or cour:ve. 
What a/ y ſpirited rogue is this? Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
3. Howy e ee reſembling flott. | 
N c | Where is Joyalty ? | | 
Ik it be baniſh'd from the frofty 3 3 ie 
Where ſhall it find a harbour in the earth ? Shakeſpeare. 
FROTH. . /. [ roc, Danith and Scottiſh, ]J ]] 
1. Spume; toam; the bubbles cauſed in liquors by agitation, 
His hideous tail then hurled he about, N 
And therewith all enwrapt the nimble thighs _ 
Of his %, foamy ſteed. Fairy Queen, b. i. c. 11. 
When wind expireth from under the fea, as it caufech 
ſome relounding of the water, fo it cauſeth ſome light mo- 
tions of bubbles, and white circles of froth. Baccn. 
SBourging waves againſt a ſolid rock, 
Though all to ſhivers daſh'd, th' aſfault renew; 


The ulelets froth ſwims on the ſurface, but the pearl lies 
covered with a mals of waters. Clanvilli's Sceſſis, c. 9. 
| The ſcatter'd ocean flies; 
Black ſands, ditcolour'd froth; and mingled mud ariſe. 
„„ | Dryden. 
They were the froth my raging folly mov'd 
When it boil'd up; I knew not then 1 loy'd, 
Let then lov'd molt. Dryden's Aurengzebe, 
If now the colours of natural bodies are to be mingled, 
let water, a little thickened with ſoap, be agitated to raile a 
roth; and after that froth has ſtood a little, there will appears 
to one that ſhall view it intently, various colours every where 
in the ſurfaces of the feveral bubbles; but to one that ſhall 
go lo far off that he cannot diſtinguiſh the colours from one 
another, the wholefroth will grow white, with a perfect white < 
nels, | | ; Newton's Oplicks. 
A painter, having finiſhed the picture of a horſe, excepting 
the looſe fr07b about his mouth and his bridle; and after many 
unſucceſsful eſſays, deſpairing to do that to his ſatisfaction, 
in a great rage threw a 8 it, all betmeared with the 
colours, which fortunately hitting upon the right place, by 
one bold ſtroke of chance moſt exactly ſupplied the want of 
{kill in the artiſt. 5 entley's Ser mens. 
2. Any empty or lenſeleſs ſhow of wit or eloquencę. 
3. Any thing not hard, ſolid, or ſubſtantial. 
Who cateth his veal, pig and lamb being froth, ' 
Shall twice in a week go to bed without broth. Jer. 
To FROTH. v. n. [from the noun. J To foam; to thruw our 
ſpume; to generate ſpume. 
le frets within, froths treaſon at his mouth, 
And churns it through his tecth. Drydeu's Don Selaſi. 
FRO THIN. adv. (from frothy.] | 
1. With foam; with ſpume. 
2. In an empty trifling manner. 
FROTHY. adj. [trom froth.) 
1, Full of foam, froth, or ſpume. 


The ſap of trees is of differing natures ; fome watery and 
5h clear, 


Moxon: + 


[ bew'rorer, frozen, Dutch.] Frozen; con- 


Produce the dew, and thole the gentle breeze. Blackmore. 


Vain batt'ry, and in /r9th or bubbles end. Par. Regained. | 
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FUG 


mung. 
FR 


Bart us rettrains this to a fruſtratory appeal. 
FRUSTRUM. 1. /. (Latin.] A piece cut ol 
dure. A term of {cience. 
Pn. ,. (from froe, foam, Daniſh. Skinner.) 
* (war of little hines uit produced trom the 

1 They come to us, but us love draws 5 
He ivallows us, and never chaws ! ; 
By lim, as by chaine ſhot, whole ranks do die 
Ile is tnc tyrant pike, and we the ry. 


Fo, thwith the ſounds and ſeas, each creek and bay, 


with % innumerable fwarm, and thoals 
Ot hihi, chat with their fins and ſhining ſcales 
Glide under the green wave in {culls, that oft 
Bau the mid-lea. 


mang the /.. | ; 
: do clole bchind ſome promontory lie 
Tac huge leviathans, t attend their prey g. 
And Swe no chace, but twallow in the fry, 


Wich through their gapmg jaws mittake the way, Dryd. 

1. Any warm of animals; or young people in contempt. - 
* Os 1orizboys, growing up in 
knavery and Villainy, are their Kern continually ſupplied and 
intat Spenſer on Ireland. | 


Out ot the / of thele rakehell 


maintained. | 5 
1 nem before the fry of children young, 
Tacir wanton ſports and chi! liſh mirth did pla 
Praw me no conſtellations there, 
Kur dog, nor goa, nor bull, nor bear; 
Nor auy of that monſtrous fry 
Of animals that ffock the tky. 


The vo-in.= ry mult be held ata diſtance, and kept u nel I 
2 Collier on Pride. 


"He chene ot antempt. 
Rr. u. / . A Kind of nieve. 


1c de ech the duſt from malt, by running it through a 
| | Niortimer's Huſbana”').. 
[ies Lat. frio, Welihz Jrijck, Erle.) 10 


ten GN. , 
FRI. va. | Welz 
(4.15 1004 by roaiting i in a pan on the fire. 
DI NY. V. 2. | 8 | 
I. io heroaited in a pan on the ſire. 

1. Lo iuiſer the action of fire. 


Segen wii crackling flames a cauldron jries, 


Tuc oubving waters. from the bottain riſe; 
Above the brims they force cheir fiery wax, 
Back vapors climb aloft, and cloud the day. 

. Jo met Wun heat. 5 ; 
$,1003 nd gums about them melting fry, 
Ad, phoenix like, in that rich neſt they de.. 
I. be ed ke liquor in the pan on the fire. 
Oil of © 1weet rf 


1 ' g 
7 
Atte 1 


um mild beer after it. 8 1 
W heꝛe no ford he finds, no water fries, 
Nor ties with unequal murmurs rar. 
Þatiinoothly fide along, and well the thoar, 

] ga ce ite he teer 4. 


ti ated On the lire. 


Uto ihe nee. 


nings go from bail to worte. 


wwe iticct, for an hour together, with t 


beats Kettle or A H νẽã/ 


cheat. It 15 generally written e. Ste Fo. 


ba name tobe thought on. 
Iv. 4. . „ plump chubby. boy. 
FUE; adj, [Jucatus, Latin. 
l 
2 
} 


— 


— 


atcd ; duguited wich paint. 

„emed by talte hoẽ w. 

U: Lain. ] Paint for the face. 
: Women chat. | 

Ie this, and fucus that. 


v Lb. A. 
Ben. 


T1124 of, and the coarſenets underneath diſcovered 
6: DDLE. b. a. [Of unknown etymclogy.] 
crupk. 5 : 
Farneſt brimming bowls 
Lang every seu the table float:ng round, 
© \n1prvenicat faithleis to the fuddled text. 
© UPDLE. . u. Todiink to excels. 


en, we ce, will be whoring am f fuddling on fill. 
15 | | L Eftrange. 


„. . [from fer, fire, French. ] The matter or aliment | 


z! 
* t 
as ſhall! 
„ Tais pars Will prove a aging fire, 
I nd and fucg be brought to feed it with. 
AMI... 


„„the fuel links, the flame decreaſe, 
CH, G. a. [trom the noun.] 
HY bre with comhuſtibie matter. 
Bil yer me cannot Watte by this, 
{299 endure this torturing wrong; 
Fur mote corruption needtul is, 
al ſuch a fever long. 5 
Never, alas! the dreadful name 
4/45 the infernal flame. 
175 1 ed chimney blazes wide. 
ole with firing, 
„de eplanly veconcmical, as that the ſeat be 
ta, and well fuelled. 3 


— 


** 
* 


Thomſan's 


* {fuomnt, 


uin, 2 
V 


Ur. 
Y 
? 


1 Vo 


*its i 


— — 
£1 
4 


, etamey; inſtability, 5 


A very fi 


* * * dena! RX . . o 
. De; not to be held or detamed. 
es Progreſſion, that can ſtop no where, 
5 as 128 * 1 
bels, occt of that waking dreamy, - 
ve call life, miſtaking: fugitive theme 


| . | | 
\TIVE. adj. {from fraſtrate.] Fallacious; diſap- 
Pet's RAT J. [from fruft gy ne 
* 18 ATORY. adj. [from frufirate.] That which makes 
wy procedure void; that which vacates any former procets. 


from a regular 


Milton's Paradije Loft, b. vii. 
Tae angicr had tae hap to draw up a very littic fith from 
: J. Eftrange. 


a rn . | 
io the maidens tonnding timbreis ſung. Fairy Queen. 


D ryden * 


it L 13is by fea, I may chance to fall from the fryingpan 
. : 1 .  - Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
W-uderttand by ont of the 75 7:2p a7 imo tue fire, that | 
| | L' Ejtrange. | 

A twaman of London has the privilege of dilturbing a | 
6 twanking ot a | 
Acta. ons Spectator. 
ros. b. a. To put vit; to delay by faite pretences; to | 
A hundred mark is a long lone tor à poor lone woman to 
be; ad I have borne, and borne, and borne, and have 
deen dotianigeb'd ot trom thts dey to that day, that 
IF Skatcjp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
Ainſworth. 


Johnſon. 
WIE wa paint tor debauchery ſnould have the Au e 
. Collier. 


3 To make 


Thomſon. 


be with burning and /#el of fire. Iſaiab, ix. 5. 


| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
10d by my charms, with them your love may ceaſe; 


3 Motton's Architecture. 
+ *MORTE, [ French. ] Corruptly pronounced and writ- 


: corte colour ſignifies the colour of withered leaves 


doessxss. nf. | ſugax, Latin.) Volatility 


ts. lor. [perhaps from $3%.] An expreſſion of abhor- 

N ilthy fellow : how odiouſly he ſmells of his country 

NolT WC bow he ftinks of Spain! Hyd. Don Sebaft. 
adj. | fugitit, French; ug, Latin. ] 


10 £ - ® ” o — * BY a * . 
, infinity is a growing and fugitive idea, ſtill in 
. 


— 


Ayliffe. 
ſpawn. 


3 
Donne. 


Waller. 


3, newly drawn with ſugar, and a 
Fee, pread upon bread toailell, is an excellent nou- 
e but then, to keep the oil {rom fr3zug in the ſtomach, 
I 1448 $-: > ati hls 3 e : 7 ” "op 5 

: Bacen's Natural Hiftory. | 


h Dudens An. |. 
Fry. 1. ſ. {irom the verb.] A. diſh of things fried. i 
rag. u. J. {fry and par] The veel in which meat 


Prior. 


Donne. 


Cooley. 
Autumn. 


well wa- | 


Locke. 


the 


Locke. 


1. Volavlicy ; fugicay. 


 FU'LCIMENT. z. J. { fulcimen, julcimentum, Latin.] 


] 2. To antwer any prophecy oi promile by pertormance. 


3. Toaniwer any purpole or deſign. 


_— * 


FULGURATION. 2. /. [ fulguratio, Latin.) The act of 


Of my purſuing verſe, ideal ſhade, 
Notional good, by fancy only made: 
2. Unſteady; unſtable; not durable. 
3. Volatile; apt to Hy away, 


of the more ſturdy vegetables, tall off tor want of the ſupply 
from beneath : the only which are more tenacious, making 
a ſhift to ſubſiſt without ſuch recruit, Woodwward's Nat. Hyt. 


4. Flying; running from danger, 
| Whilit yet with Parthian blood thy ſword is warm, 
The faginive Parthians follow. Shak, Antb. and Clectat. 
The Trojan chiet . 
Thrice fugitive about Troy wall. Milton. 
i 5. Flying trom duty; talling off. | 
| Can a Jvgt;ve daughter enjoy herſelf, while her parents 
are in tears? | | | Ciarya. 
6. Wandering runnagate; vagabond. 
brewed, howtvever countcnanced by a libellous pamphlet ot 
a fiegitrve phylicians Watton. 
Fu GiTiVE. 2. / | trom the adjective.] 
1. One who runs trom his ſtation or duty. 


Unmaricd men are bait friends, beſt maſters, beſt ſervants, 
but not always belt iubjects; for they are light to run away, 


. Back to thy punithment, 
Falſe fugitide ! and to thy ſpecd add wings, 
Lett with a whip of ſcorpions I purtue ze 
Thy ling*ring, 5 NMiiton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 
We uaderitand by fome fugztives. that he hath com- 
manded | | | 
The gencrals to return with victory, or expect 5 
A ſhameful death. | Denham's Sopby. 
2. One who takes ſhelter under another power from pulli 
ment. | | | 


being men of good inheritance, are fled beyond the ſeas, where 
they live under princes which are her majeſty's proteffed ene- 
mies; and converte and are confederates with other traitors 
and sl, whichare there abiding. Sener on Ireland. 
Y vur royal highnels is too great and too juit a monarch 
either to want or to receive the homage of rebellious e- 
| kiVes, 5 Rs | : 3. | | Dryaen, 
Fu'GITIVENESS. . /. [from fugitive.] e 


That divers its, emerging upon the analyſis of many con- 


and of hartihorn aicending in dittilladion. 
2. Initabillty; uncertainty. | | 


Boyle. 


]EUGUE. u. . [French, from fuga, Latin.] In muſick, ſome | 


point conhiiting of tour, tive, fix, or any other number of 
notes begun by tome one ſingle part, and then icconded by a 
third, tourch, litch and fixth part, it the compotition confiſts 
cf to many; repeating the tame, or ſuch like notes, fo that 
the teveral parts follow, or come in one after another in the 
ſame manner, the leading paris ſtill flying before thoſe that 
follow. FO OW, | —_ e. 
Ihe reports and yu ,t have an agreement with the figures 
in rhetorick of repetition and traduction. Bacen's Nat. Hijl. 
"The ikiltul 01 panitt plies his grave and tancied detcant in 
lofty fugres; or through the whole ſymphony arttul and un- 
imag mable touches adorn and grace the well-ttudied chords 
of lome choice compoler, 3 Milton on Education. 
| Pan ty His volant touch e 
Inſtinct through all proportions, low and high, _ 
Long has a race of heroes fill'd ihe itage, | 
That rant by note, and through the gamut rage; 
In tongs 3 airs expreſs their martial fire, 
Combat im trills, and in a /zugue expire. Adaliſon. 

That 
on which a body reits, which acts or is aëted upon at each 


- 


end, as a balance or a lever. 


have the lame proportion unto it as there 1s betwixt their 
ſeveral dittances from the center or fulciment, Wilkins. 
T FULFIL. 4.4 mdf]: 7D 
1. lofi till chere is n room tor more. This ſenſe is now not 
uled. „ 5 ” 

Sins gates i' th' city, with maſly ſtaples, 

And correſponſive and fulfilling bolts, . 
Sparre up the tons of Troy. Shak. Troil. and Creſſ. Prel. 


They knew him not, nor vet the voices of the prophets 
which are read every tabbath-day, they have fulfilled them 
in condemning him. 5 Hts, Xi. 27. 

The fury bath'd them in each other's blood: 75 
Then, having fix'd the fight, exulting flies, 
And bears uud her protniſe to the ſkies, Dryden s Ænu. 
Here nature tcems fulfil d in all her ends. Par. Loft. 
4. To anſwer any defire by compliance or 8 

If on my wounded breaſt thou drop'ſt a tear, | 
- Think for whole lake my breait that wound did bear 
And faithfully my laſt defires Tulſil, 

As I perform my cruel father's will. 
5. To anſwer any law by obedience. - . 

Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, therefore love is the 

fulfilling of the law. . 3 
This I my glory account, 

My exaltation, and my whole delight, 5 

T hat thou in me well-pleas'd, declar'ſt thy will 


Thy fall hath left a kind of blot | 

To mark the 7#!fraught man, the beſt endu'd, | 
With ſome ſulpicion, Sbhaleſpearè s Henry V. 
FU'LGENCY. z. /. ¶ fulgens, Latin. ] Splendour; glitter. Dick. 
FULGENT. adj. | julgens, Latin. ] Shining; dazzling; ex- 

quiſitely bright, . e _ 
| As from a cloud, his fulgent head, i 

And ſhape ſtar-bright, appear'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 

The illumination is not ſo bright and fulgent as to obicure 
orextinguith allperceptibility ot reaſon, More's Divine Dial. 
FU'LGID. adj. [ fulgidus, Latin. Shining; glittering; daz- 
_zhng. | ; a 
FuLG1DITY. ./ [from fulgid.] Splendour; dazzling glit- 
Fu'LGOUR. 2. . [ fulgor, Latin.) f 1 | 
1. Splendour; ABT brightnels like that of lightning. 

Glow-worms alive project a luſtre in the dark; which 
fulgour, notwithſtanding, ccaſeth after death. Broaun. 

When I tet my eyes on this ſide of things, there ſhines from 
them luch an intellectual julgour, that methinks the very glory 
of the Deity becomes vitihie through them. ore. 


lightening. 3 
FU'LHAM. x. ſ. A cant word for falſe dice. . 
Let vultures gripe thy guts, for gourd and Fulham s hold, 
And high and low beguile the rich and poor. Shakeſpeare. | 
FUL!GiNOUS. adj. { fuligineux-ſe, Fr. fuliginoſus, Latin.] 
Sooty; tmoky. 4s | 
The leat of burrage hath an excellent ſpirit to repreſs the 
fuligiudus vapours of duiky melancholy, and ſo cure madnels. 
- Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Whereas hiſtory ſhould he the torch of truth, he makes 


Pris. 


The more tender and agitive parts, the leaves, of many 


It was the molt malicious furmiſe that had ever been 


 andalmottall foitzves are ot that condition. Bacon, £//uy S. 


Iheregre alſo in this realm of England too many, which, 


cretes, are very vyultile, is plain from the jugzzvene/s of ſalt 


PFled, and puriu'd tranſverſe the reſonantyugue. Par. Left. | 


The power that equiponderates with any weight, mult | 


_ Dryden's Ovid. | 


Rom. xlil. 10. 


Fulfill d, which to fulfil is all my bliſs. Milton's Par. Loft. | | 
FULFRA'UGUT. a. full andfraught.} Fully ſtored. 


Hanmer. \- 


FUL 
FULIMART. 4. This word, ot which Skinner obſerves that 
he tound it only iti this pallage, ſeems to mean the tame with 
float.) A kind oi itinking tetiet, | 
The fichaty the/ltmart, and rhe ferret, Jive upon the face, 
and within the towels ot the earth. Walton's Argler. 
FULL. adi. {pulle, Saxon; vol, Dutch.) | 
1. Kepictez without vacuity; without any [pace void. 
Better is an handful with quietneſs chan both the hands 
Full with travel and vexation ot ſpirit. Ecclejinfies, iv. 6. 
2. Abounding in any quality good or bad. x | 
With pretence trom Strephon her to guard, 
He met her full, but 5 of warefulneſs, 
You thould tread a courſe 
Pretty andy of view. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
Followers, who make themſelves as trumpets ot the com- 
mendation of thote they follow, are full of inconvenience z 
tor they taint bulinets through want of ſecreſy, and they ex- 
bort honour from a man, and make him a return in envy, 
Bacon, Kfjiny 49. 


Sidney. 


In that ſweet ſeaſon, as in bed I lay, 

I turn'd my weary tide, but {til} in vain, | 

Though ful! of youthful health and void of pain. Dryder, 

He 18 77 of wants which he cannot ſupply, and compaſſed 
about with infirmities which he cannot remove... Tillotjor, 

| From yon bright heaven our author fetch'd his fire, 
And paints the paſſions that your eyes inſpire z 
Full of that flame, his tender ſcenes ke warms, 


3. Stored with any thing; well ſupplied with any thing. 
| Fill of days was he | 
Tickell, 


Two ages palt, he liv'd the third to ſee; 
4. Plump; . faginated; fat. 
A gentieman of a fil body having broken his ſkin by a 
fall, the wound inflamed, Wijeman's Surgery. 
5. Saturated ; ſated. | Np 
I am ui of the burnt-offerings of rams. Laiab, i. 11. 
Ihe alteration of ſcenes feeds and relieves the eye, before 
it he full of the lame object. | | Bacon, 
6. Crouded in the 1nagination or memory. 
Every one is full of the miracles done by cold baths on de- 
. cayed and weak conſtitutions. | Locke. 
7. That which fills or makes full; large; great in effect. 
Water digeite h afal{ meal ſooner than any other liquor. 
| | 3 Arbuihnot on Aliments. 


| 8. Complete; ſuch as that nothing further is deſired or Wanted. 


That day had ſeen the. accompliſhment 
Of all his travels; 

Being tried at that time only with a promiſe, he gave ju/l 
credit to that promiſe, and fill gave evidence of his fidelity 
as fait as occations were offered. {1 mond's Prof. Catech. 

The reſurrection of Jeſus from the dead hath given the 

world ſull affurance of another lite, Tillotſon, Sermon v. 
9. Complete without abatement; at the utmoſt degree. __ 
At the end of two ul years Pharaoh de 


them to drink as they pleaſe; but gallop themyirll {pecd, to 


10. Containing the whole matter; exprefling much. 
Where my expreſſions are not ſo ul as his, either our lan- 
age or my art were detective; but where mine are ſuller 
than his, they are but the impreilions which the often icad- 
ing of him hath left upon my thoughts. 
Should a man go about with never lo ſet ſtudy to deſeribe 
ſuch a natural form of the year before the deluge as that which 
is at preſent eſtabliſhed, he could ſcarcely do it in fo few 
words, fo fit and proper, lo full and expreſs. 
11. Strong; not faint; not attenuated, - 


heart; but the ſaying is true, the empty veſſel makes the 
greatelt found, | | 


noiſes in the lame more full and reſounding. Bacon, 
3 Dryden taught to join 2 
The varying verſe, the full reſounding line. Pope. 


12. Matue; perfect. | = 
In the fultanry of the Mamalukes, ſlaves reigned over fa- 
milies of free men; and much like were the calc, if you ſup- 
pole a nation, where the cuttom were that after full age the 
tons ſhould expulſe their fathers and mothers out of their 
poſleſſions. Bacon's Holy Mar. 


13. [Applied to the moon. ] Complete in its orb. 


Towards the ju moon, as he was coming home one morn- 
ing, he felt his legs faulter. - Wiſeman's Surgery, 
14. Noting the concluſion of any matter, or a full ſtop. | 

Therewith he ended, making a full point of a hearty ſigh, 


15. Spread to view in all dimenſions. ; | 
Ill about the end of the third century, I do not remem- 
ber to have (een the head of a Roman emperor drawn with a 
full tace: they always appear in profile. Adadiſon on Medals. 
FULL. u. ſ. {trom the aqjective 3 


1. Complete meaſure; freedom 3 deficiency. 


When we return, 5 18 
We'll ſee thoſe things effected to the full. Shak. Hen. VI. 
He liked the pomp and abſolute authority of a general well, 
and preſerved the dignity of it to the full. Clarendon, b. viii. 
The picture of Piolemy Philopater is given by the fore- 
mentioned authors to the e; Dryden's Preace to Cleomenes,. 
Sicilian tortures and the brazen bull, N 
Are emblems, rather than expreſs the full | 
Or what he feels. 5 Dryden's Perſ. Sat. iii. 
If where the rules not far enough extend, - 
Some lucky licence anſwer to the full | | | 
TI intent propos'd, that licence is a rule. Pope's Crit. 
2. The higheſt itate or degree. | 
The ſwan's down feather, 
That ſtands upon the ſwell at ſull of tide, 
Neither way inclines. Shakeſp. Anthony and Cleopatra, 
3. The whole; the total. | MT 2 
| The king hath won, and hath ſent out 
A ſpeedy pow'r to encounter you, my lord: 
This is the news at full, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
But what at full know, thou know'lt no part; 
I knowing all my peril, thou no art. Shakeſpeare, 
4. The ſtate of being full. | 
When I nad ted them to the full, Jer. v. 7. 
5. [Applied to the moon. ] Thetime in which the moon makes 
a perfect orb. | EY 
Brains in rabbits, woodcocks, and calves, are fulleſt in 
the ul! of the moon, Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
FuLL. adv. | | 
1. Without abatement, | 
In the unity of place they are full as ſcrupulous ; for many 
of their criticks limit to that very ſpot of ground where the 
play is ſuppoſed to begin. Dryden's Dramatick Poeſys 
A modeſt bluſh he wears, not torm'd by art, 
Free from deceit his face, and full as tree his heart. Dr;d. 
The molt judicious writer is ſometimes miſtaken after all 
his care; but the haſty critick, whojudges on a view, is full 
as liable to be deccived, Dryden's Aurcug ebe, Preface. 
Since you ma 
Suſpect my 3 be al not ay, 5 8 
The pawn I protter (hall be full as good. Dryd. Virg. Paßt. 
2, With = 290 elfect. 8 2 * if 
*Tis the pencil, thrown luckily full upon the horſe's mouth 
to expreſs the foam, which che painter, withallhis kill, could 


her in divers places a faliginous link of lyes. Hewel. 


not pertorm without it. Dryden's Dufreſnoy., 
£47 em 


And frames his goddeſs by your matchlets charms. Grand. 


Danidl's Civil War... 


« Ceneſis, © 


After hard riding plunge the horſes into water, and attow _ 


warm the water in their belles, Swwift's Direct. to the Grooms 


Denham. 6 : 


Woodward, 
I did never know lo full a voice iſſue from ſo empty a 


| Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Barrels placed under the floor of a chamber, make all 


Sidaey. 
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FUL V e 


From harmony, from heavenly barmony, „ . Denunciations of cenſure, | ES, 2 But time thele yielding vapours will remoxe: | 
Thus univerial frame began: | | The fulminations from the vatican were turned into rid1- | Mean white I' tatte the ſober joys of love, D 
From harmony to harmony, ; cule. ; 3 a Aylife's Par gen. 4. Rage; heat of mind ; putlion. ̃ HAdkr, 
Trough all the compats of the notes it ran, Fu LMINATORY, adj. { fulminens, Latin; from julprinates} "The fines of his paſſion do really intoxicate and conf, 
nc diapaiun cioling ,ein man. Duden. Fhunderingy ftnking norror, ſe his judging and difcerning taculty, lou 4 
3. Exacily, £ : | [Fux Ess. x. /. [from l.! 5. Any thing untubltantial, Leuch. 
Full in the centre of the ſacred wood, 1, The tate of being filled ſo as to bave no part vacant, When Duncan is aſleep, his two chamber; j 
An arm ariteth of the Stygian ood,  Adijon'on Italy. Your heave-oltering ſhall be reckoned the 7r/1:2/5 of the Will I with wine and watlel to convince, "Ay 
Tall mnceen Tailors did the hip convey, WS wine-prets. 3 ; Numb, XVill. 27. That memory, the warder ot the brain, 
A ole of nineicen dolphms round her play. Addiſon. Lo the houſes I withed nothing more than ſatety, 7 ulze/s, | Shall be a umme. Shakeſpeare's Mei, 
&. Dicectly, . and treedom. : King Gharles, 6. Idle conceit; vain imagination, : acorns, N 
e met her fl, but full of warefulneſs. Sidney. | 2. The ſtate oi abounding in any quality good or bad, Plato's great year would have ſome effect, not Rs 
5 tle then contronts the bull, 3. Compieteneſs; ſuch as leaves nothing to be dehred. the ſtate ot like individuals ;- tor that is the fix of n 
And on his wiuple forchead auning //. Wy Your enjoyments are ſo complete, 1 turn withes into gra-] conceive the celeſtial bodies have more accurate ng 
Ihe deadly itroke detcending piere d the ſkull. Dryden. tulations, and congratulating their u,, only with their | upon theſe things below, than inde2d they have, but in 5 
At lengti refolv*dy he throws with all his force continuance. ww South, 3 | | eres, . 
Full at ibs templerof che warrior horſe. Dryden's Mn. | 4. Completeneſs from the coalition of many parts. | To lay aſide all that may ſeem to have a ſliew of 39, 
5. It is placed before adverbs and adjectives, to intend or The king et forwards to London, receiving the acclama- fancies, and to ſpeak ſolids, a war with 8 pain 16. e 
itrengthen their ſignification. . tions and applaules of the people as he went; which indeed work. | Bacon's War aut git 
| Why on your ſhield, fo goodly ſcor'd, were true and unteigned, as might well appear in the very de- To FUME, v. x. [ fumer, French; fumo, Latin. (an, 
Bear ye the picture of that lady's head ? ED monitrations and ſulneſs of the cry. _ Bacon's Henry VII. | 1, To imoke, 2 | 
Full lively is the femblanty though the ſubſtance dead, 5. Completeneſs; freedom from deficiency, | Thheir pray'rs paſs'd | 
| | Spenſet”'s Fairy Queen. He 18 the half part of a blefled man, Dimenſonleſs through heav'nly doors; then cl, q 
I was et at work oo Lett to be finiſhed by ſuch as ſhe; [Wich incenle, where the golden altar / und by 
Among my maids ; fall little, God knows, looking Peg: of And ſhe a fair divided excellence, 1 ” By their great Intercellor; came in light Won 
Either tor luch men or ſuch bulinels. Shak. Hey. VIII. Whoſc./alueſs of perfection lies in him. . | | Before the Father's throne, Milton's Par. I, 5 Fr 
Fall well ye reject the commandment. MAL, vil. 9. 3 : © Shakeſpeare's King Fohn. | From thence the fuming trail began to threg LES . 
2 Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 6. Repletion; ſatiety, 25 on . And lambent glories danc'd about her head 3504 K h 
| Lamenting turn'd full lad. Muton's Paradiſe Loſt, b.x1, I nced not inllance in the habitual intemperance of rich | © Strait hover round the fair her airy we 5d. Az. | 
You ful hitle think that you mult be the beginner ot the | tables, nor the evil accidents and ettects of / (114 {3, pride and || Some, as ſhe lipp'd, the /1ning liquor kant d 7. ö 
diſcouric yourlelf, . More's Divine Dialogues. lult, wantonnets and toftneſs. Taylors Rule of Living Holy. | 2, To vapour; to yield exhiulutions, 8 2. 


Full little thought of him the gentle knight, Dryden. 7. Plenty; wealth, | 
To lapſe in ſulnefs 


ie up the libertine in a held of feaſts, 


We 2 is lilter's e x „ 6 , RES: 
Full well the god his ſitter's envy knew, Keep his brain fuming. Shatjp, Anihony ond Cleitayrs 


And what her aims and what her arts purſue. Dryden. Is ſorer than to lie for need; und falſhood 3 | | Siſcuus lay, | 
There is a perquilite full as honeſt, by which you have the 1s worte in Kings than beggars. — Shateſp. Cymbeline. {| Whoſe conſtant cups lay fuming to his brain 
| belt part of a bottle of wine for yourlelf, Scl. 8. Struggling perturbation; telling in the mind. — And always boil in each extended vein, Fegg + 
Fu LL1s much uled in compolition to intimate any thing ar- | A. principal fruit of triendltp is the calc and dilcharge of | 3, To pais away in vapours. : T0 { 
11ved at its highelt Rate, or utmoſt degree. | I the ine of the heart, which paſlions of all Kinds do cauſe | Vue have 5 
Ful.L-BLO'WN. adj, [Yu and „ane, J. * . än induce... | DE Bacon, Ai 28. No anger in our eyes, no ſtorm, no lightning FU 
J's Spread to the utmoſt extent, as a pertect bloſſom. | 49. Largenets ; extent. RED Fe 1 f | N Our hate is ſpent and #772 ay in vapour, p 
My glories are paſt danger; they're frelſ-blown: here wanted the fulneſs of a plot, and variety of charac- Betore our hands be at wk. Ben Fb, C F. 
Things, that are blaſted, are but in the bud. Denham. ters to formit as 1t ought; and perhaps iomething might have = Their parts are kept from ing away by their hh 7 
My /«i-b!{o2ur youth already tades apacez been added to the beauty ot the ityle. Dryden. allo by the vaſt weight and deny of the antoſplurs// 1 
Ot our hort being tis the ſhorteſt pace! Dryd, Jud. 10. Force of found, fuch as till; the car; vigour. bent upon them. | (heyne f Pail, b., 
2. Stretched by the wind to the utmolt extent, I This lort of paſtoral derives almoſt its whole beauty from | Ihe firit freſh dawn then wakd the vinve e c 
He who with bold Cratinus is inſpir'd, | a natural eaſe of thought and tmoothnets of verſe; whereas | Ot uncorrupted man, nor biuth'd to hie t 
With zcal and equal indignation Hd; | that of moſt other kinds conſiſts in the ſtrength and fun ot | The fluggaidl flecp heneath its lacred beam; 
Who at enormous villainy turns pale, ü e beh. | 8 „ Pope. For tncu licht flumbers gentle H wy . '* a 
And ſteers aguinit it with a full-blozvn ſail. Dryden's Perſ. FUL. SOME. adj. [from pulle, Saxon, foul.] I. Io be in a rage. | . NY 
Ful.L-BU'TTOMED. adj, [ full and bottom.) Having a large | 1, Naufeous; oftentive, | h . | when he knew his rival freed and gone, 
n | : The tkiltul ſhepherd peel'd me certain wands; | He ſwells with wrath 3 he makes outragrous moay c 
las obliged to ſit at home in my morning-gown, having] Aud in the doing of the deed of kind, He trets, be. es, he itares, he itamps the ground, c 
pawned a new ſuit of cluaths and a full-boitomec. wig tor +f Ile ſtuck them up betore the e ewes. Shakeſpeare. j "The hollow tow'r with clamours rings around. 1 L 
lum of inone yr, FO Guardians In? 166. He that brings fulſome objects to my view, | C Jo Fu ME. . 4. | 9 
FolL-ta'RED.[ /a and car.] Having the heads fullof grain.“ With nauſeous Pages my tancy fllsß, I. To imoxe; to dry in the ſmoke. 3 f 
As flames roll'd by the winds contpiring force, And all goes down like oxymel of ſquills. Roſcommon. | — Thole that ferve for hot countries they uted at fit o | 
O'erjull-ear”d corn, or Grrents raging courle. Deiham. 1 Now halt the youth of Europe are in arms | | fume, by hanging them upon long 1tieks one by a 10 
FULL-EY 6D. C/ and e.] Having large prominent eyes. | How / wſome mult it be to ſtay behind, 5 { drying them with the {moke of a ſoft tie, Caren 
FULL-FED. [/ and ed.] Sated; tat; taginated. Wk > Ind die of rank dileaies here at home? ' Otavay*s Orphan. | 2. Vo pertume with odours in the fue. 8 2 
All as a partridge plump, Tull Aidan fair, bs Ot a rank odious ſmell, 1 | : dhe fu" the temples with an od'rcus flame, ) 
Spe te-m'd this image of well-bodied air. Pope's Dunc. Fo White ſatyrion is of a dainty ſmell, and bean- flowers: ! And oft before the ſacred vltars cal, > 
FULL-LADE%. F and laden.] Laden till there can be | again, it the plant puts forth white flowers only, and thoſe 10 pray tor him who was an empty name. Hefen. 
TOE | 1 not thin or dry, they are commonly of rank and /zu/ome tmell, 'The /4ming ot the holes with brimifune gan lick, or be 
It were unfit that ſocxcellent a reward as the Goſpel pro- 0 Ry 5 Bacon's Natural Hiſlury, Ne 50%. | untavory things, will drive moles out of the Sround. Ari Fo) 
miles thould ſtoop down, like truit upon a f ull-laden bough, | 3. Tending to obſcenity. eee £6 Gupeeio in vapaurs. N 85 1 8 
be plucked by every idle and wanton hand. Tillotſon. As certain 8 which is aſcribed to the emperor, is] The heat will are away molt of the ſcent. Nie . 
Furt sR Ab. | fil and jpread, | Spread to the utmoit ex- | more ſulſome than any paſſage J have met with in our poet. | FUME'I TE.n,j.\French.] Aword introduced by c 9 
„ Q EE „ . 5 Dryden. the pupils of cooks, for the {tink of meat. h ol 
How ealy lis, when deſtiny proves kind, | FUL.SOMELY, adv. {from fulſome.] Nauſeoully ; rankly; ob- | A haunch of ven ſon made her went, hs 
With fi!f-/pread fails to run before the wind; _ icenely, | e 5 I.. Unleſs it had the right T,. 1 Srrrk, I 
But thole fiat 'gaintt Riff gales laveering go, Fu'LSOMENESS. z. J. [from fulſome,] - I FUMID. aj. [ ſjumidzs, Latin. } Smoky; vaporons, ba 
Muſt be at once reſoly*d and tkiltul too. Dryden. | 1. Naufeouſnels © © | _ A craſs and /amzid exhalation is cavied from the 99het 0 
FUL -$U'MMED. [ full and ſinmed.) Complete in all its | 2. Rank fmell, 1 5 | of the ſulphur and iron with the acid and nitrous b _ 
nu | RT, = 43. Obſcenity. . | 8 | aquatortts, _ ' Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. i. 4. us 
The time was that the cedar ſtretched forth his imperial | No decency is con ſidered, no f: ulſomeneſs is omitted, no ve- | FUMIDITY, . /. [from d.] Smokineis; tenden 7 
branches as far as the mountains of the moon, and that the | nom is wanting, as far as dulnets can ſupply it. Dryden. | imoke, _ | Die. | 
king of birds neſted within his leaves, thick teathered, and | FU MADO. . /. [/umus, Latin,] A ſmoked fith. | 79 FUMIGATE. . . from ſunus, Latin; fumiger, u | 5 
with ill ammo. wings taſtening his talons Ealt and Welt; Fith that lerve fox the hotter countries, they uſed at firſt to 1, To tmoke; to pertume by ſmoke or vapour, = IP 
but now the eagtc is become half naked. Hoxvel"s Voc. Foreſt. | fume, by hanging them up on long ticks one by one, drying Would'tt thou preterve thy famith'd fanily, | 
40 FULL. v. 6. | ji, Latin.] To clante cloth from its oil] them with ihe tmoke of a lott and continual tire, from which With tragrant thyme the city ett, 1 
or greaſe. 2 2 0 : TOR they purchaled the name of fumadoes. = Carew. And break the waxen walls io fave the tate. Od“ 7, ” 
FulLAGE, x. / | from fill, The money. paid for fulling or F UMAGE, n. J. [trom famyus, Latin.] Hearthmoney. Diet. 2. To medicate or heal by vapours. | 
cleanting cloth. | 1 N N 5: UMATORY.7,/. { fumaria, Latin; fumeterre, French. ] See F UMIGATION.%./, | / umigaliog Latin; fumigetion, Fiete ol 
FULLER, z. J. | fille, Latin.] One whoſe trade is to cleanſe | FuvuTORY, | | ; i from. um igaso.] = FAS 5 i; 
5 Wy | „ | It hath divided leaves reſembling thoſe of the umbelliferous | 1, Scents raited by fire. | | Py 
2 "The clothiers have put off I Plants: the flowers, which are collected into a ſpike, are of | Fumigations, often repeated, are very beneficial, 254% LF 
The ſpinſters, carders, filers, weavers. Shakeſpeare. | an anomalous figure, ſomewhat refembling a papilionaceous My furngation is to Venus, jult © 8 
His rament became ſhining, exceeding white as now z 10 fiower, conſiſting of two petals or leaves, open like two lips, | © The touls of roles, and red coral's duſt: ; 
as no fuller on earth can whiten them. Mark, ix. 3, | the upper lip ending in a ipur: the footſtalk is joined tothe | And, lalt, to make my /zoniratio good, 15 
Fu'LLtrS Earth. u. /. 5 | middle part of the flower: the truit is either of a long or a | is mixt with {parrows brains and pigeons blood. | 
Fullers earth is a marl of a cloſe texture, extremely foft and] round figure, which is like a pod. . Millar, | | 7 OY : 
unctuous to the touch: when dry it is of a greyih brown | , mer allow teas: EE 12. The application ot medicines to the body in funds. for 
colour, in all degrees, from very pale to almoit black, and The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, ©, PFU'MINGLY. adv. {from fume.} Angrily ; in ag, K 
generally has fomething ot a greeniſh Call wm It. pr he fineſt Doth root upon, | 5 hakeſpeare's Henry V. That which we move lor Our better lcurning wh nay x: 
| Ferst earth is dug in our own itland. Hill's Mat, Med. | To FU MBLE. v. n. [ fommelen, Dutch.] I tion ſake, turneth unto anger and:chulct in thein: füt,“ 1 1 
| © The fillers earth of England is very various, and it very | 1. Jo attempt any thing aukwardly or ungainly. I altogether out of quietnels with it; they anbei | 
much exceeds any yet diſeovered abroad in goodneſs; which Our mechanick theilts will have their atoms never once to] that they are aſhamed to defile their pers with ae ' 
is one great realen why the Englith are all other nations] have figzbled in thele their motions, nor to have produced any fer to ſuch idle queſtions. | Hovket, . . bis ftr, 
| in the woollen manutacture. f cov on Fe/ſils. inept ſyſtem. 535 _ Cudwworth. | FU'MITER. z. /. See FUMATORY. | 1.8 
| FULLERY. . /. {from aller.] The place where the trade of 2. To puzzle; to ſtrain in perplexity. V | Why, he was met even nov, 
4 fuller is exerciled. : I | Am not Ia friend to help you out ? You would have been As mad as the vext ica; ſinging aloud, 
| Fu'lilNGMILL. u. J. | full and ill.] A mill where the water | Junbling half an hour for this excule, Dryd. Spaniſb Friar. | Crown'd with rank finniter and furrove-weeds: S8 Fun 
te ents which beatthe cloth till it be cleanied. B 13. To play childiihl 2 5 J 5 | Fu Mos. 44. ¶Cummtux ie, French trom Fane} F. 
| By large hammers, like thole uled tor paper and faulſrg- | I aw him ſumnble with the ſheets, and play with flowers, | Fu ay. ducing fumes; ( 
| mills, they beat their hemp. ' Mortimer. and imile upon his finger's end. Shakeſpeere's Henry V. From dice and wine the youth retir'd to re" 
Fu'LLY. av. (from full, . ; | To FUMBLE. v. a. To manage aukwardly,” gens And puff d the hc cod from ont his birgt: f 
1. Without vacumy. E | | As many tarewels as be ſtars in heav'n, -  Ev'n then he dreanit of drink and lucky ph; „ 4 
2. Completely; without lack; without more to be deſired. With diſtinct breath and contign'd kitles to them, , More lucky had it latted tilt the dev. ,, 
There are many graces tor which we may not ccaſe hourly He fumbles up all in one looſe adieu. Sktakeſpeare. | FUN. u. . [A low caut Word.] Sport; high mertügcs, i 
to ſue, graces hic are in beſtowing always, but never come | | His greaty bald-pate choir | lickſome delight. 3 
to be fully had in this prelent lite; and therefore, when all Came frumbling o'er the beads, in ſuch an agony, | Don't und me, though, for all my A 
things here have an end, endleſis thanks mutt have their be- They told 'em falie for fear. Dryden's Span iſb Friar. You bards may find us bloods gOOd-Llatur d fvin> wrt 


ginuing in a ſtate which bringeth the tull and final ſatisfac- | FU'MBLER. 1. /. [from fumble.] One who acts aukwardly. | FUNCTION. x. . ¶Hunctio, Latin.} 


tion ot all ſuch ee deures. Hooker, G. v. $43. | FUMBLINGLY. adv. from / imble.] In an aukward manner. 1. Diſcharge; performance. | Lies 
He ſully polſelled the entire revelation he had received from | FUME. . /. [ fume, French; jumus, Latin.) { © There is hardly a greater difference between two 8c? 
God, and had thoroughly digeſted it. Locke. | 1. Smoke. | than there is between a reprefenting commoner 18.” 
— . Thegoddels.cr. dc, 2 Thus fighting fires a while themſelves conſume; tion of his publick calling, and the tine perlen . _ 
It is enough, I'm /ully fatisty'd. Addiſon's Owd's Metam.] But ſtraight, like Turks, fore'd on to win or — — | 82 H:“ 
FUL MISAST. adj. CHulminant, French; fulmmans, Latin. | They firſt lay tender bridges of their fare, 2 Employment office. ande: Fo 
___ Thundering; making a noiſe, like thunder. And oer the breach in undruous vapours fly. Dryden. | The miniſtry is not now bound to any one tie 
To FULMINATE, v. x. { fidmino, Lat. fulmmer, French. ] | 2, Vapour; any volatile parts flying away. > none is feciuded from that funetion or any degier , ns 
1. To thunder. hy | Love is a ſmoke rais'd with the fue of ſighs; calling, Ard 
2. To make a loud noife or race. . Being purg'd, a fire ſparkling in lovers eyes. Shakeſp. Lou have paid the heav'ns your vu cbion, and tue?! 
Whilltt it was in futon we caſt into it a live coal, which It were good to try the taking of fumes by pipes, as they do the very debt of your calling. Sho. Meajare Tet. 
preſently kindled it, and made it boil and flaſh tor a pretty | in tobacco, of other things, to ; 2 and comtort. Bacon. Nor was it any policy of Hate or obſtinacy et ech 
while : after winch we calt in another glowing coal, whic In Winter, when the heat without is leſs, it becomes ſo far | tiality of affection either to the men or their %, e 
made it ſulminate atreſh. : Boyle. | condenſed as to be vitible, flowing out of the mouth in form | fixed me. | | Ang bl 
= In damps one is called the ſuffocating, and the other the | of a fue, or crafler vapour; and may, by proper veſlels, ſet This double /fundion of the goddeſs gives 4 e 
| fulminating damp. Wordward's Natural Hiſtery. in a ttrong freezing mixture, be collected in a conſiderable light and beauty to the ode which Horace 9s l 
| 3. To iſlue out eccleſialtica] cenlures. quantity. Wodward's Natural Hiflory. her. | Addiſon's Remart: ©. - i; 
| To FU'LMINATE. v. a. To throw out as an object of terrour. 15 from the ſtomach. Let not theſe indignities diſcourage us from ac 
As excommunication is not greatly regarded here in Eng- The fumes of drink diſcompoſe and ſtupify the brains of | juſt privileges and pre-eminence ot our 19) Ju 
land, as now fulmmated; ſo this conttitution is out of ule [ a man overcharged with it. South's Sermons. character. 8 Þ © terry e 
among us in a great meaſure, life's Parerg-n. PFlung' ' d in ſloth we lie, and ſnore ſupine, 3. Single act of any office. n lerly (ſh 
FULMINA'TION. 2. J. [ fulminatio, Lat. fidinatiou, French, As kill d with fumes of undigeſted wine. Dryden. Without difference thoſe functions cannot, inen ale 
from ſulminate.] Power, like new wine, does your weak brain ſurprize, be executed, 


z. The act of thundering. 


| a | 7 k 1 & Erie i 
And its mad fumes in hot diſcourſes rite ; They have ſeveral offices and prayers age” pa 


L and eſpecially for the dead, in which function. they uſe 
—— Garments. Stillingfl. Def. Diſc. on Rom. Idol. 
: ation. 
ry + Talon cou Janction; go, and batten on cold bits. Shak. 
1 Otfce oi an particular part of the body. 
of The bodics ot men, aud other animals, are excellently well 
gute for lite and motion; and the ieveral parts ot them well 
adapted to ee particular funttons, entley's Sermons. 
r; tacuhty- 3 
» bin lis eyes, diſtraction in his aſpect, 
A broken voice, and his whole. function ſuiting - 
Wich forms to his conceit. Sbaleſpearè's Hamlet. 
Nature ſeem 
In. all her /#n7/025 weary of herſelf: 
NI race of glory run, and race of ſhame z 
3» | And 1 malt'mortly be with them that reit. 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 
a As the mind opens, and its. /unctions ſpread, 
Imagination plies her dang rous art, : 
And pours it all UPON the peccant part. Pope. 
Though every human conltitution is morbid, yet are their 
dileales Corniitent wich the common ſundtions ot life. | 
Arbuthnot 
gEuxp, v. /. (fond, French; funda, a bag, Latm.] i : 
1. Stock z capital; that by which any expence is {upported. | 
tle touches the pathos more delicately than Ovid, and per- 
| $495 all this out of his own fue without diving into the 
A and ſclences for a lupply. 25 Dryden. 
| Part mult be left, a jd when foes invade,  _. 
And part employ'd to roll the wat'ry tide. Dryden. 
In preaching, no men 4ucceed better than thoſe who truit 
entirely to the ttock or ud of their own reaton, advanced 
deed, {dag Fenton commerce with books. Sr. 
Lock or bank of money. f 
5 . wt ettate has been hitherto either toſt upon ſeas, or 
fluctuating in lends, it is now fixed in ſubitantial acres. 


Milton. 


FUNDAMENT. 1. . [ſundomentum, Latin.] Toe back 


part ot che body. 


et.] Serving tor the toundauon z that upon which the reit 
is built; <flenual ; important; not merely accidental. | 
Until this can be agreed upon, one main and far tamenta,; 
cauſe of the moſt grievous Waris not like to be taken from che 
tarth. FL | Raleigh s Eyeys. 
You that will be leſs fearful than diicreet, e 
That love the fundamental part of ſtate, 


tam, thought the schien (ſhould go to the next Nei, ac. 
COUNTS WW the ite aws Oi the kingdom, as it the 
but king were actually dead. X0a17214 
Gy ome general and jrndamental trutns, both in philo- 
ſopuy, in relizion, and in human Lie. 
Sach we Hud they rc, as can controul 

The ſervile actions of our wav'ring foul, 

Can fright, can alter, or can chain the will z. 


Yet tome there were among the tounder few, _ 
Of thofe who leſs pretum'a, and better Knew, 5 
Who durſt aſiert the juiter ancient cauſe, 


eflential part which 1s the groundwork of the reit. 
We wilt propote the queſtion, whether thoſe who hold the 
| fundamentals of taith may deny Chrilt damnably, in reipect 
of chole ſuperſtructures and conlequences that ariſe from 
them? WEE: . South's Sermons. 
It is a very juſt reproach, that there ſhould be fo much 
violence and hatred in religious matters among men whoagree 


mere {peculative points. . 8 5 
Fuxpamu NTALLY. ad. I from fundamental.] Eſſentially; 
originally. ts 


ſpectively in the fancy; 1o that virtue is the force of reaton, 
the conduct of our actions and paiſions to a good end. 


Religion is not only uſeful to civil ſociety, but furndamn- 
kelly ncceſſury to its very birth and conſtitution.  Beatley. 
he unlinnted power placed fundamentally in the body ot 
a peoplc, the le glators endeavour to depolit in 1uch hands 
2 would pret:rve the people. NY Sroſt. 
FUNERAL. x. /. [ Fuus, Latin; funerailles, French.) 
L Tue iolemnizationotf a burialz the payment of the lalt ho- 
ucurs to ihe dead; obſequics. ; a 
| Heje, under leave of Brutus, and the reſt, 


r 

400 1 
rd. 1. 
ft L P 


ty Frenc: 5 


Come 1 to {peak in Cælar'sT⁰,L2A. Shakeſpeare. 
00. Ai! things that we ordained teltival, | : 
Heft. Tan atem their oBice to black funeral. Shakeſpeare. 
. ite that had caſt out many unburied, had none to mourn | 
5 er hau, nor any tulemfi funerals, nor ſepulchie with his ta- 
6 of 3, tac. 8. . Fri : '2 Mac, V. 10. 
e No widow at his funeral ſhall weep. Sand). 
e 2, The pomp or proceſſion with which the dead are carricd. 
a 25 he Jong f ꝓfalt blacken all the way. Pope. 


eu are ſomctimes detirous to lee a funeral pals by in the 
FIC, | Scbitt Directions to the Ghambermatd. 

J. Bural; interment, -* 3 

N May he find his funeral 
7 Fi SERAL. Gd), Uicd at the ceremony of interring the dead, 
Our inicruments l to melancholy bells, 
: Our wedding choir to a fad-funcral teaſt. 
Let ſuch honours 


# And furercl rites, as to his birth and virtues | 
. Are due, be nrit rertorm'd. Denham t Sofhy. 
£ hy hand oe; (ini, the fr ral torch ditplays, 
| Ml he thoutand ils ten tovitnd ways. Dryden. 
| 1061 FALL TL Junerea, Latin. | outing a funeral; dark; 
TY But if his foul hath wing'd the deſtin'd flight, 
YTmaDItant vi-aicep dilaitrous night, | 
ey" Sec e with, pieus ſpeed repats the main, 3 
in the. 8 pale bb, rites ordain, Pope 4 O. Hes. 
Im che by 5 (rom fungus. | Uptolidexcreſcence. Hic. 
K WR "Po Gulf om FUNGUS. } E%CTELCENT , JPONEY 3 Wane 
Dd KIDNGCS, 
e uber 0 e tten employed to keep down the frgous lips that 
nber Mae © efchar pen the bone z BUL IE is much more bamtul than the 
"FUSE Fe eines. SUarf S Sur gem. 
the! xt yg Fe (Lavin, ] Strictly a muſhroom : a word uted ro 
rex Mig wounds nem EXCTEICENCES of fleth as grow out upon the lips of 
(ill WP eher excreſcence from trees or plants not 
15 ue ties 100 908g to themz as the agarick from the larch- 
King C4 The 25 iculæ Judæ troin elde, Ain S. 
a cofdet ts en ought to vary the diet as the hbres leugthen 
5 gore harden . 100 iuid, and produce Jungufes, or as they 
parks 08 L 'NICLE. produce callofities. a  Arouthnot on D wt, 
n ales liz. . . J ⁰,j,mzö§‚Latin.] A mall cord; àfmall 
WF 0 Fexrey,? : fibre, : 
"ys SOT bine b adj. [ fumeculaire, French, from furicle.] Con- 
. Fes, eta mall cord or fibre. 
verde , s , A dirk. Alow word. 
* de, fer L Hundibulum, Latin; whence fundible, ſun- 


inſt fle: 
| * 


Addijon. | 


FUxDAMENTAL, adj. [ fundamentalis, Latin, from funda- 


lore than you doubt the charge oi t. Shak. Corilanus. 
Others, when ogy were drought to allow the Laroue va- 


Sworft's. Exanmiiter.. 


Matt. 


Their ins all built on life, that uEunental ill. Prior. 


in all fwndamentals, and only ditter in ſome ceremonies, or, 


As virtue is ſcated jr damentollyin the intellect, fo per- 


Grew. 


't ſands, when he before his day ſhall fall. Denham. 


Shakeſpeare. 


through which liquors are pourtd into veſſels with narrow 
moutus; a tundith. | 

It you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, It receives little 
of itz but with a jz-zel, and by degrees, you thal fil many 
oi them. Ben. Jebujort's Diſcoveries. 
Some the long, funnel's curious mouth extend, 
Through which ingeſted meats with eale deſcend. Black. 
The outward ear or auricula is made hollow, and con- 


much as may be of it, as we ule a funnel to pour liquor into 
any vellel, EX ay onthe Creation, 
2. A pipe or paſſage of communication, 2 
Towards the middle are two large funnelt, bored through 
the roof of the grotto, to let in light or freſh air. Aaudiſon. 
FUR. . /. [fourrure, French. 
1. Skin with tott hau with which garments are lined for 
warmth, or covered tor ornament. | 
December muit be exprefied with a horrid and fearful 
countenance; as ailo at his back a bundle of holly, holding 
in. u mittens the igifof Capricorn, Peacham on Drawing. 
Is but dreſſing up a bird of prey in his cap and 7urs to 


make a judge of him. | L' Ejirange. 
An lordiy gout wrapt up in fur, Ag 
And wheezing aithma, loch to tir. Sao /t. 


2. Soft hair of beats found in cold countries, where nature 
provides coats luitable to the weather; hair in general. 
This night, wherein the cupdrawn bear would couch, 
The lion and the belly-pinched wolt | 
Keep their fur dry, unbonnerted he runs, | 
And bids what will take all. Shakejprare's King Lear. 
- duchammals as teed upon fleth quality it, the one by lwal- 
lowing the hair or fur of the beaits they prey upon, the other 


gorge thennelves with.” Kay onthe Creation. 
3. Aly moiiture exhalcd to ſuch a degree as that the remain- 
der ticks on the part. DE £7 
Nethinks Lam not right in ev'ry part; 
I fect a Kind ot trenibliag at ny heart: 
My pate unequal, and wy bieatn is ttrong;y 
_ _Þeuves @ filiny ur upon my tongue. Dryden's Perfias. 
ToFUR. wv. a. [iroin the noun} © 5 | 
1. To line or cover with ſkins dt nave ſoft hair. 


ficrred with tambikins? Srdney, b. li. 
Through tatter'd cloaths tmall vices do appearg 
Roves and gowns hide all. Shatejp. King Lear. 
You are tor dreams and flumbers, brother pricit; 
You 74r your gloves with reaſons. 
2. To cover with lot matter. 8 
To made lampblackx, take a torch and hold it under the 
bottom on a lasten baton; and, as it groweth to be furred 
and black within, ttrike it with a teather intv lome thell, 
The filters, mourning for their brother's lots, 
__ Thew trying blood compels to 1rigate 
Their dry jurr'd tongues, OS. 
A dungeon wide and horrible; the walls 
On all tides furr'd with mouldy damps, and hung 
Wich cluts of ropy gore. | Addiſon. 


I Fux. adv, [Id is now commonly written Tar.] At a diſtance. 
And here reltor'd wit's fundamental laws. Pope on Crit.“ N 
FuxDAME NTAL. #. /. Leading Fame e important and 


5 Ihe white lovely dove 

Doth on her wings her utmoit iwittnels prove, 2 

Finding the gripe of falcon herce not. Sidney. 

FUR-WROUGHT. adj. | fur and wrought.) Made of tur. 
Silent along the mazy margin ſtray, | 


FURACIOUS. ach. | furax, Latin. ] Thieviſh;z inclined to 
iteal. rg 5 „ Dif. 


thieviſhneſes. 5 ä 
FU'RBELOW. 7. ,. [ fur and beloau.] Fur ſewed on the lower 


part of the garment ; an ornament of dreſs. 


 _ Nay, oft in dreams invention we beitow 
To change a flounce, or add afurbelow. 


namental appendages ot drets. 8 
| When arguments too fiercely glare, 
You calm them with a milder air ; 
To break their points, you turn their force, 
And jurbelgav thi plain diſcourſe. Prior. 
She was flounced and ſurbeloabed from head to foot; every 
ribbon was crinkled, aud every part ot her garments in cuil. 
TS of N n K Spedlator, Ne 129. 
To FU'RBISH. v. a. | fourbir, French. ] Jo burniſh; to po- 
liſh; to rub to brightneis. 5 TO 
It may enter Mowbray's waxen coat, 
And ſurbiſb new the name of John o' Gaunt. Shakeſp. 
Furbiſb the ſpears, and put on the brigandines, Jer. xIvi. 
Some others who jurbiſh up and reprint his old err ours, hold 
that the ſufferings of the damned are not to be, in a ſtrict 
lenſe, eternal; but that, after a certain period of time, there 
ſhall be a genera] gaol-delivery of the ſouls in priſon, and 
that not for a farther execution, but a final releate. South, 
As after Numa's peaceful reign, 1 | 
The martial Ancus did the ſceptre wield; _ 
Furbiſb d the ruſty (word again, 
Reſum d the long- forgotten ſhield, 
And led the Latins to the duſty field. 
Inferior miniſters, for Mars repair 
His broken axle- tree, and blunted war; 3 
And lend him forth again, with furbi/þ'd arms, Dryden. 
Who poliſhes any thing. 


. 


ſhooting two ways like the blades of a fork. 
When they grow old they grow leſs branched, and firſt do 
loſe their brow antlers, or loweſt furcations next the head. 
| | | Brown's Pulgar Errours, b. iii. c. ix. 
FURFUR. u. ſ. [ Latin. ] Huſk or chaff, ſcurf or dandriff, 
that grows upon the {kin, with ſome likeneſs to TR _ 
| | . Quincy. 
FURFURA'CEOUS. adj. [ furfuraceus, Latin.) Hulky; 
branny; ſcaly. a 75 
{j. | farieux, French; fſurioſus, Latin.] 


FU'RIOUS. ac 
1. Nad; phrenetick, : ; 
No man did ever think the hurtful actions of ſuriaus men 
and innocents to be puniſhable, Hooker, b. i. Fg. 
2. Raging; violent; tranſported by paſſion beyond reaſon, 
Who can be wiſe, amaz'd, temp'rate and furious, 
Loyal and neutral in a moment? No man. Shakeſpeare. 
e To be furious, : | 
Is to he frighted out of fear; and, in that mood, | 
The dove will peck the eſtridge. Shak. Ant. and Clecpat. 
FU'RIOUSLY. adv. [from furious, ] Madly ; violently ; ve- 
hemently. 5 55 
WV nich when his brother ſaw, fraught with great grief 
And wrath, he to him leapt frerzoufly. Fairy Queen, . li. 
They obſerve countenance to attend the practice; and this 
carries them on Furicuſiy to that which of themlelves they 
are inclined. South's Sermons. 
She heard not half, ſo furiouſly ſhe flies; 
Feur gave her wings. JOY Duden. 
FU'RIOUSNESS. 7. 7 [from furious.) Frenzy; madneſs; 
tranſport ot paſſion. 


To Fur. v. 4. [frefler, French. ] To draw up; to con- 


tract. 


tracted by degrees, to draw the ſound inward, to take in as | 


by. devouring ſome part of the teathers ot the birds they | 


_ How ma 4 hgnt it was to ite Dametas, like rich tiſſue 


Shakeſpeare. - 


Peacham. 
Their boches hid in bark, and furr'd with mots. Dryden. 


Phillips. 


And with the ur- auroνÜ fly delude che prey. Gay's Paſt. | - 


FukAcirv. 1. ,. [from furax, Latin.] Diſpoſition to theft 3 


Dryden. | 


| FU'RBISHER. . J. [ fourbiſeur, French, from furòiſb.] One 15 


Fux cATIOR. 7. /. [ furca, Latin. ] Forkineſs; the ſtate of | 


| 


4. 10 OP to fit out forany undertaking. 
Pope. 
To FU'RBELOW. v. 4. | trom the noun. ] To adorn with or- 


Wuen fortune ſends a ſtormy windy 
Then thew a brave and preſent mind; 


And when with too indulgent gales 
She twells too much, then furl oy fails; 


f 0 Crretb. 
Fu'RLONG. . /. [ranlanz, Saxon. ] A meaſure of lengtli 
the eighth part of a mile. Wh 
It a man ſtand in the middle of a field and ſpeak aloud, he 
ſhall be heard a furlong in round, and that in articulate 
ſounds. 2 Bacon's Natural Hilory, Ne 289. 
Coming within a few ,furlorgs ot the teraple, they pafled 
through a very thick grove. _ Addiſon's Freebuldey ; 
FU RLOUGH. . /. [ve, Dutch.] A temporary diſmiſ- 
hon from military ſervice; a licence given to a ſoldier to be 
abſent. 25 
Brutus and Cato might diſcharge their ſouls, 
And give them uu tor another world; 
But we, like ſentries, are oblig'd to ſtand 
In ſtarleis nights; and wait th appointed hour, Dryden: 
FU'RMENTY. u. J. | More properly jrumenty, or jrumety, ot 
Jrumeutum, Latin. ] Food made by boiling wheat in milk. 
Remember, wite, therefore, though 1 do it not, 
Ihe ſced-cake, the patties, and firmenty pot. Tigſer. 
FURNACE. 2. /. | furs, Latin. ]. An incloled fireplace. 
Heat not a fund tor yotir foe ſo hot 5 
That it may tinge yourſelf. $ Lakejpeare's Henry VIII 
"The fining pot is for ſilverzand thejurnace for gold. Proves 
We have allo furnaces of great diverſities, that keep great 
diverlity of heats. | Bacon's New Atlantis; 
Ihe kings of Spain have erected diversfurnacesand forpes, 
tor the (rying and fining ot their gold. — 
Whoto falleth not down and worthippeth, ſhall the ſame 
hour be cait into the midſt of a burning hery /urnace, Dan. 
dungeon horrible, on all tides around, 
As one great furnace, flam'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft; b. i. 
To FURNACE. . 4. {from the noun.} To throw out as 
{parks from a furnace. A bad word: 
| He jurnaces 5 55 
The thick tghs from him. Shakeſpeare's Cymbelines 
To FURNISH. S. a. { fourmr, French. } 
1. Totupply with what is necellary, IN 
| 55 She hath*direfted 5 
How I ſhall take her from her father's houſe; e 
What gold and jewels the is furzi/Þ'd with. Shakeſpeare. 
lis training tuch, | 
That he may furni/b and inttrutt grcat teachers, 
And never teek. for aid out of himiclt, NI 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Thou ſhalt furniſb him liberally out of thy flock.” Deut. 
Aauria, having driven the Turks from Corone, both by 
fea and land, ſurnibed the city with corn, wine, victual, and 
powder . Kuc lieg Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Come, thou ſtranger, and#z4i/þ a table, and teed me of 
that thou hatt ready. 5 Eceleſiaſticus, xxix. 26, 
I chali not need to heap up inſtances; every one's reading 
andconvertation will tuikciently jurn;/b him, it he wants to 
be better ſtored. 4 ANNE Locke. 
2. To give things for uſe. 


are {uggelted and f#rni/hed to the mind only by thele two 
X wn lenfation and reflection. Te Locke, 
It is not on action of the ſtate, but a compact among pri- 
vate pertons that hath /zri/hed out theſe ſeveral remittances. 
ODE RT DES Cn Acdliſon on Italy. 
3. To fit up; to fit with appendages. . 
e Something deeper, | 5 
 Whereof perchance theſe are but furniſhings. Sbaleſp. 
Plato entertained ſome of his friends at dinner, and had in 
the chamber a bed or couch, neatly and coitly furniſhed, Dio- 


genes came in, and got up upon the bed, and trampled it; 


laying, I trample upon the pride of Plato. Plato mildly an- 
twered, But with greater pride, Diogenes. Bacon's Apopbth. 
We were led into another great room, urniſped with old 
inſcriptions. Adaiſon on Italy. 


Will your lordſhip lend me a thouſand pounds to (ou 
me ? . Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Ideas, forms, and intelleèts, 
Have furniſb'd out three diff'rent ſects. Prior. 
Doubtleſs the man Jeſus Chriſt is faurniſbed with ſuperior 
powers to all the angels in heaven, becauſe he is employed 
in ſuperior work. Watts's Imprewvement of the Mind. 
5. To decorate; to adorn, | 5 
Go The wounded arm would furniſh all their rooms, 
And bleed for ever ſcarlet in the looms, Halifax. 


who ſupplies or fits out. | 5 
FU'RNITURE, u. . [fourniture, French, from ſuruiſb.] 
1. Moveables; goods put in a houſe for uſe or ornament, 
No man can tranſport his large retinue, his ſumptuous fare, 
and his rich furniture into another world; South's Sermenrs. 
There are many noble palaces in Venice: their furniture 
is not commonly very rich, if we except the pictures from 
the hands ot the beſt maſters. ly 
2. Appendages. 5 


_. with the form and all the furniture of the earth, Tullotfon, 
3. Equpages embelliſhments; decorations. h 
oung Clarion, with vaunttul luſtyhed, 
Alfter his guiſe did caſt abroad to fare, 
| And thereto gan his furnitures prepare. 
TT he duke is coming: ſee, the barge be ready, 
And fit it with ſuch /urature as ſuits 5 
The greatneſs of his perſon. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
- The ground mult beof a mixt brown, and large enough, 
or the horſe's furniture mult be of very fentible colours. 


8 penſer. 


Fu'RRIER. 7. . [from ſur. ] A dealer in furs. 
FU'RROW. . /. [funh, pop ar. 8 
1. A ſmall trench made by the plough for the reception of ſeed. 
Wheat mult be {owed above furrow before Michaclmas- 
ee | Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
Then ploughs for ſeed the fruittul /jurrows bioke, 
And oxen labour'd firſt beneath the yoke. Dryd. Ovid, 
2. Any long trench or hollow: as a wrinkle. 
My lord it is, though time has plow'd that face 
With many furrows lince I faw it firſt; 
Yet I'm too well acquainted with the ground quite to for- 
| get it. c Dryden and Lee's Oedipus, 
FU'RROW-WEED. . ſ. {| furrow and weed.) A weed that 
grows in furrowed land, 54S #9 
Crown'd with rank fumiter, and /furrow-weeds, $hak. 
To FU'RROW, v. 4. | from the noun; gyman, Saxon.] 
1. To cut in furrows. 
While the plowman, near at hand, 
Whiſtles o'er the jurrow'd land, Milton: 
2. To divide in long hollows. | | 
No briny tear has furrow'd lier ſmooth cheek. Suckling. 
The bijlows fall, wile Neptune lays his mace 
On the rough ſea, and ſmooths its furrow'd face. Dryd. 
3. To make by cutting. | 
There go the ſhips that furroan out their way 3 
Yea, there of whales enormous ſights we ee; 
FU'RRY. adj. 7 nap? 
1. Covered with fur; dreiled in fur. 
From Volga's banks th' jmperious Czar 
Leads forth his furry troops to war. Felton to Lord Comver, 


Witton, 


2. Conſiſting of fur. 
| | 31 Not 


Thele ſumple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, 
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FU'RNISHER. 2. J. { fournigeur, French, from furniſh.) One 


y a general conflagration mankind nul be deſtroyed, 


Dryden, | 
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Not arm'd with horns of arbitrary might, | 
Or claws to ſeize their furry ſpoils in fight. Dryden. 
FURTBER. adj. (om forth, not from far, as is commonly 
imagincd ; forth, further, . from forther, 
; fartheſt, onde n, Saxon. Forther is ule by Sir Thomas 


From hence uncertain ſeaſons we may know, 

And when to reap the grain, and when to ſow, 

Or when to fell the furzes, \Dryden's Virg. Georg. 

hve adj. (trom furze.] Overgrown with turze  tuli of 
gorſe. 


1. At a greater diſtance. 
2. Beyond this. 4 
FU'RTHEE, adv. (tromſorib.] To a greater diſtance. 


To FURTHER, . . [from the adverb; pon$man, Saxon. ] 


FURTHERANCE. . . [from further.] Promotion; ad- 


would be no hindrance or prejudice to any ſuch deſigu, but 


FUu'kTHERER. z. /. [from ſurther.] Promoter; advancer. 
| That earneſt favourer and furtberer of God's true religion, 


_Fu'rT1Vve. adj. | furtive, Fr. furlivus, Lat.] Stolen; gotten 


FURY. . /. | furor, Latin; fureur, French.) 


2. Rage; paſſion of anger; tumult of mind approaching to 


Nord. See FORTH and FARTHER, of which the examples 
are to be referred to this word.] 


What firther need have we of witneſſes ? Matt. xxvi. 65. 


And the angel of the Lord went jurther, and itood in a 
narrow place, Numb xxil. 2. 


10 put onward; to forward; to promote; to COuntenance z 
to aililt ; to help. | 
Things thus ſet in order, in quiet and reſt, | 

Shall further thy harveſt, and pleaſure thee beſt, Tuer. 
Could their fond ſuperitition have furthered fo great at- 
tempts, without the mixture of a true pertuation concerning 
the irreſiſtible force of divine power.  Hocker, b. v. & 1. 
Grant not, O Lord, the deſires of the wicked; further not | 
his wicked device. | Fal. cxl. 8. 
Inis binds thee then to further my deſign, | 

As I am bound by vow to jzrther thine, Dryden. 
vaucement; help. | | 
The Gauls learned them firſt, and uſed them only for the 
furtherance of their trade and private bulinels. 
Our diligence muſt ſearch out all helps and /urtherances ot 
direction, which ſcriptures, councils, tathers, hiſtories, the 
laws and practices of all churches afford. Hooker. 
For gain and work, and ſucceſs in his affairs, he ſeeketh 
furtherance of him that hath no manner of power. Hooker. 
Cannot my body, nor blood-lacritice, 3 — | 

Intreat you to your wonted firrtherance ? Shakeſpeare. 
If men were minded to live righteouſly, to believe a God 


very much for the advancement and furtherance of it. 


Aſcham. 


that faithful ſervitor to his prince and country. 
oreover; be- 


Fu ?.THERMORE, ad. | further and more.] 
tides. LL 
This ring I do accept moſt thankfully, | EF 
And (o, I pray you, tell him: fzrthermore, „ 
I pray you, ſhew my youth old Shylock's houſe, Shak. 
by theft. : 
Or do they, as your ſchemes, I think, have ſhown, 
Dart furiive beams and glory not their own, 


All tervants to that ſource of light, the tun ? Prior. 


FURUNCUE. n. ſ. | furoncle, Fr. furunculus, Latin.] A biie; 


ai angry puttule. ag ts PEER ies 
A uruncle is in its beginning round, hard, and inflamed; 
and as it increafeth, it rifeth up with an acute head, and 
_ tometimes a_puſtulez and then it is more inflamed and 
painful, when it arrives at its Rate, which is about the eighth 
or uinth day. Mie man's Surgery. 


maducſs. „ 5 e 
I Ido oppoſe my patience to his fury; and am armd 
Jo ſuffer with a quietnets of tpuit .. > mw 
TDhe very tyranny and rage of his. Shakeſpeare. 
He hath given me to know the natures of Iving creatures, 
and the furizs of wild beats, td. vii. 20. 
3. Enthuliaſm; exaltation of tancy, 5 
Taking up the lute, her wit began to be with a divine fury 
inſpired; and her voice would, in ſo beloved an occation, 
ſccond her wit. : Sidney, b. il. 
A ſybil, that had number'd in the world 8 
The iun to courſe two hundred compaſſes 
In her prophcetick jury e d the work. Shake. Othello. | 
Greater than human kind ſhe ſeem'd to loox, 
And with an accent more than mortal ſpoke z | 
Her ſtaring eyes with par kling. ol, Mo 
When all the god came ruſhing on her foul. Dryd. Æn. 
4. ee furia, Latin. ] One of the deities of vengeance, and 
thence a ſtormy, turbulent, violent, raging woman. 
The light of any of the houle of York, 
Is as a fury to torment my foul, Sharxeſp. Henry VI. 
Tt was the molt proper place tor a fury to make her exit; 
and] believe every reader's imagination is pleaſed, when he 


ſecs the angry goddeſs thus ſinking in a tempeſt, and plung- 
gry g 8 4 plung 


ing herlelf into hell, amidſt ſuch a ſcene of 
tujion. TE os 


orror and con- 


The whole plant is very thorny : the flowers, which are of 
the pea-bloom kind, are diſpoſed in ſhort thick ſpikes, which 


are ſuccceded by ſhort compreſſed pods, in each of which are | 
contained three or four kidney-ſhaped feeds. The ſpecies | 


are three, each of which grow wild on the heaths and up- 
land- commons in England: the firſt is ſometimes uſed to 
make hedges, for which purpoſe it will do very well for a 


tew years, © | NETS Millar. 
Carry out gravel to fill up a hole, _ ONES 
Both timber and /r 27, the turt and the cole, Tyſſer. 


For tewel, there groweth generally in all parts great ſtore 


Spenſer. | 


3 | Addiſon” s Remarks on Italy. | 
FURZE. u. /. [pinp, Saxon. ] Gorſe; goſs. 


FusCA'TION. #./. [ fuſcus, Latin. The act of darkening or | 
To FUSE. v. 4. [ funds, fuſum, Latin. ] To melt; to put in- 
Jo Fus E. H. u. 


Fu SEE. x. /. [fuſeau, French.) | pe 
1. The cone round which is wound the cord or chain of a 


2. A firelock; [from ail, Fr.] 
is more properly written fufil, 
FvusEE of a bomb or granado ſhell, is that which makes the 


1. A firelock; a-tmallneat muſquet. | 5 
2. [In heraldry, from Fun,, Lat.] Something like a ſpindle. 
—__ Fufils muit be made long, and ſmall in the middle, in the | 
ancient coat of Mountague, argent three fi/ils in feſſe gules. 


ableneſs in it, the paſſive impreſſion of the inteilectual idea 


FU'SEE. Track of a buck. | 
FU'SiRLE. adj. from fuſe.} Capable of being melted; capa- 


Fu SIBTLITY. n. ſ. [from fufible.} Capacity of being meited; 


Wide through the furzy field their route tliey take, 
Their bleeding botoms torce the thorny brake. Gay. 
obſcuring. Dict, 
to fuſion; to liquity by hear, „ 
o be melted; to be capable of being liqui- 
fied by heat. N 1 


clock or watch. | 

The reaſon of the motion of the balance is by the motion 
of the next wheel, and that by the motion of the next, and 
that by the motion of the j, e, and that by the motion of 
the ſpring: the whole frame of the watch carries a reaſon- 
that was in the artiit. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
a ſmall neat mulquct. This 


whole powder or compotition in the ſhell take fire, to do the 
deſigned execution. Tis uiually a wooden pipe or tap filled 
with wildhre, or ſome ſucli matter; and is intended to burn 
no longer than is the time of the motion of the bomb from 
the mouth of the mortar to the place where it is to tail, 
which time Anderſon makes twenty-ſeven jeconds. Harris. 
| Ainjavorth. 


ble of being made liquid by heat. | 
Colours afforded by metalline bodies, either colliquate 
with or otherwile penetrate into other bodies, elpecially Ju- 
. ſible ones. | | Boyle. 
quality of growing liquid by heat, os Wy 
The ancients obſerving in that material a kind of metalical 
nature, or at leaſt a fufibility, ſeem to have reſolved it into a 
nobler uſe. MS” Wotton's Architecture. 
The bodies of moſt uſe, that are ſought for out of the 


Into fit molds prepar i; from which he form'd 
Firſt his own tools: then, what might elſe be wrought | 
Fuſile, or grav'n in metal. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 
Some, lets tkilful, fancy theſe ſcapi that occur in moſt of 
the larger Gothick buildings of England are artificial ; and 
will have it, that they are a Kind of fufl marble. Woodward. 
2, Running by the force of heat. a CD 
- Perpetual flames, 5 
Ober ſand and aſhes, and the ſtubborn flint, 
Prevailing, turn into a fi/il lea, _ 2». 
Fvu's1L. 1. . [ fufil, French.] 


Phillips. 


| | „ Peacham un Blazoning, 
Fu'sSILIER. 7. /. [from fufil.] A ſoldier armed with a funl. 
Fu's10N, . . [ Fuſio, Latin; fuſion, French. 
1. The act of melting. | 5 T 
2. The ſtate of being melted, or of runningwith heat. 
Metals in 5 do not flame tor want of a copious fume, 
except ſpelter, which tumes copiouſly, and thereby flames. 
WE, VV Newton's Opticks, 
Fuss. u. .. [A low cant word.] A tumult; a buſtle. 

i End as it befits your ttationz;  _ 
Come to uſe and applicationz  _ 
Nor with ſenates keep a fuſs: 

J ſubmit, and anſwer thus. 
FUS T. 1. /. ¶ Fuſte, French. J . 
1. The trunk or body of a column, _ e 
2. 10 dog fufte, French.) A ſtrong ſmell, as that of a mouldy 

arrel, 1 8 
To Fus r. v. u. [from the noun. ] To grow mouldy ; to 


ſmell ill. 


FU'STIAN. z. /. [ futaine, French, from fufte, a tree, becauſe | Te 


cotton grows on trees. ] | 


1. Akind of cloth madeof linen and cotton, and perhaps now | 


of cotton only. 
Is ſupper ready, the houſe trimm'd, the ſerving- men in 
their new f/uft:an and their white ſtockings? Shakeſpeare. 


2. A high ſwelling kind of writing made up of heterogeneous | 


parts, or of words and ideas ill aſſociated; bombaſt. 
Nor will you raiſe in me combuſtion | 
By dint of high heroick ian. 
What 104 
_ Cowley's odes! In general, I will tay, that nothing can ap- 
_ pear more beautitul to me than the b 


vvhich they condemn, Dryden. 


I am much deceived if this be not abominable fiſtian; that | 


is, thoughts and words ill ſorted, and without the leaſt rela- 
tion to each other. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, Dedication, 
Chance thoughts, when govern'd by the cloſe, 


Fu'sT1C. 5. /. A ſort of wood brought fromthe Welt. 


Fu'sTILARIAN, 2. J. [from fiſty.] A low fello 


FUTURE. adj. [ feturus, Latin; 


|Fu'TURITY. 2. / [from future.] | 


Swvift. | 


. Hudibras, p. ii. c. 1. 
ave J heard theſe gentlemen find out in Mr. | 


rength of thole images | 


1. OY of fuſtian, ING | 
2. Swelling ; unnaturally pom z ridiculou; 4 
O file. 85 y pompous ; ridiculouſly tumid, Ugg 
| When men argue, th' greateſt par 
O' th' cofiteſt falle on Pork. of 8 ; 
Until the fuſtian ſtuff be ſpent, 
And then they fall to th' argument. Hudibras. 4 : 
Virgil, if he could have ſeen the firſt verſes of tf 'S 1 
would have thought Statius mad in his ,, deſeri ire, 
the ſtatue on the brazen horſe. rgden's Dare ot 
7. 
uted in dying of cloth. | ae, 
To FU'STIGATE. v. a. [ fuſtigo, Latin.] To beat Dict 
ſtick; to cane. To 
ct, 
a yas A word uſed by Shakeſpeare ef ſtinkard; 
way, you ſcullion, you rampallian, you 7/7 ? 
tickle . cataſtrophe.” Shakefoeare's Hong IV. Tl 
Fu'sSTINESS, n. J. [from ſuſiy.] Mouldinets; tit l. 
Fu'sTY. adj. [from t.] Ii ſmelling; mouldy 5 
Hector thall have a great catch, if he knock out clas 
our brains: he were as good crack a Jufty nut n e 
ernel. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and (.. = 
The fuſiy pleheians hate thine honours, Pty 
The large Achilles, at this /z/y (tuff, 
From his deep cheſt laughs out a Joud applauſe 
FUTILE. adj. [ futile, French; fiuilis, Lain. ]“ 
1. Tulkativez loquacious, | | 
. One fut:/e perton, that maketh it his glory to tell, 


Shakeſpeare, 


1 £ 5 55 8 Wil ' 
more hurt than many that know it their ducy to conceal 1 


2. Trifling; worthleſs; of no weight. Baca, 


FUTILITY. 1. J. [ jutilite, French, from futile.) 
1. Talktatvenets; loquicity. 1 

This fable does not ſtrike ſo much at the uiliyof 
as at the incontinent levity of a prying humour. J. 
2. Triflingneſs; want of weight; want of ſolidit v. 

— Trifling fat:ity appears in their ſigns of the zodiack and 

their mutual relations ani aſpects. Th Beat 

7 1 > 5 BU.» 
FU'TTOCKS. 2. /. [corrupted from fot hooks, Skimzer.} The 
lower timbers that hold the ſhip together. t 


wom en, 
Eftrange, 


Jutur, French.) Thx 


which will be hereaiter;. to come: as, the future tae 


depths of the earth, are the metals, which are diſtinguiſhed Glory they ſung to the Mott High! good will 
from other bodies by their weight, #/ibility, and malleable- | To future men, and in their dwellings peace. TOR 
neſs. 2 Locle. Hie fows the teeth at Pallas's command. 9 85 
Fvu'siL. adj. [ fufile, French; ſuſilis, Latin.} And flings the future people from his hand. AA 
1. Capable of as, 01, liquifiable by heat. Fu'TURE. 2. . [from the adiective.] Time to come; fon 
The liquid ore he drain'd what to happen hereatter. ö e 


_ Thy letters have tranſported me beyond 
This ign rant preſent time; and I feet now 
The ut re in the inſtant. | 


either is diſabled for the furzre, or elſe checks at any Vigoe 
rous undertaking ever atter.  Lecte, 
Fu"CrURELY. atv. from ſuture.] In time to come. 
Thus preſeience of God, as it is preſcience, is not the cute 


| of any thing /zturely ſueceeding; neither doch God's ture. 


Knowledge unpole any necellity, or bind, _ Ratergh, 
FUTURITION. 2. J. {from ſuture.] The ſtate of being tobt 
of being to come to pais hereafter. TE 

Is it imaginable, that the great means of the world's te. 
demption thould reſt only in the number of pollibilitics, in! 
hang ſo looſe in reſpect of its futurition, as to leude then: 
in an equal poiſe, whether ever there mould be tuch «thing 
or no? 1 South” s Ser mau. 


1. Time to come; events to come. e 
Not my ſervice paſt, nor preſent ſorrows, 


Not purpos'd merit in ſuturiiy, 


Can ranſom me. © Shakeſpeare's Othei, 

All fzuturities are naked before that all- ceing Eye, the git 

of which is no more hindered by diſtance of time than thetight 

of an angel can be determined by diſtance of place, South, 

I vill contrive ſome way to make it known to futurity, that 

I N lordſhip for my patron. Sf 
5h his, great Amphiarus, lay hid from thee, 

Though ikill'ꝗ in fate and dark futurity, Pope's Fictis. 


2. The ſtate of being to be; futurition. c 


It may be well reckoned among the bare poſſibilttis which 


never commence into a futurity ; it requiring ſuch a fies, 
(date and intent mind, us, it may be, is no wheretound but 
Among the platonical ideas. Glaxwille's Scep/: c. 19. 
o FUZZ. v. n. [without etymology. ] To fly out in final 
particles. ETD | bj 
FU'ZZBALL. 2. /. | fuzz and ball.] A kind of fungus, which, 
when preſſed, burtts and ſcatters duſt in the eyes. 
F. mterj. [H, French and Flemiſh; $iv, Greek; Lab, Lat.] 
A word ot blame and diſapprobation. | | 
And. on fortune, mine avowed foe, | | 
Whoſe wrathful wreaks themſelves do now allay. S. 
F, my lord, fp! a foidier, and afraid? What nerds 
ear who knows it, when none can call our power to c 
count? 5 
A bawd, Sir, I upon him! Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure: 
Fut /, my wand'ring mute, how thou doſt fray! 
Expectance calls thee now another way. Mit. 
ay, what mean you in this open place ? 
Unhand me, or, I ſwear, I'll (cratch your face: 
Let go, for ſhame; you make me mad for ſpite: 
My mouth's my own; and it you kiſs, III bite, Drri. 


of furze, of which the W {ort is called tame, and the] Oft rite to fuflian, or deſcend to proſe, Smith, H, madam, he cried, we mult be palt all thete galetics. 
better grown French. Cares Survey of Cornwall, | FU'STIAN, adj. [from the noun.] EOS , 85 JTailer, Næ 5. 

1 Has two founds one from the Greek r, and the Latin, | iſbeliever Ar de . ae * 3 
Which is catied : e an re 4 | You call me miſbeliever, cut. throat dog, | . hich made ſome think, when he did gob! PT 

. 8 | , becauſe it is forme And fpit upon my Jewith gabardine. Shakeſpeare, Th' had heard three labourers of Babel. Hudib a, 

y a preſſure ſomewhat hard of the forepart of the The knight did ſtraight ſubmit, Such a rout, and ſuch a rabble, 1 5 
bef — — againſt the upper gum. This found G retains And laid his weapons at her feet; | Run to hear Jack Pudding gabble. Sag” 
= ry * 5 1 r as, gate, g, ll. The other found, called Next he ditrob'd his gabardine, GABBLE. 2. /. [trom the verb.] 

nat ot the ſoft G, reſembles that of J, and is commonly, And with it did himlelt reign, Hudibras, b,1, | 1. Inarticulate noiſe like that of brute animals. 


though net always, found before e, i; as, gem, gibbet. Be- 
fore 7, at the end of a word, g is commonly mehed away; as 
in the French, from which theſe words are commonly derived: 
thus, tor benign, malign, condign, we pronounce bonine, ma- 
line, condine. It is otten tilent in the middle of words be- 
fore Y; as, might. The Saxon E, x, ſeems to have had gene- 
rally the found of y conſonant; whence gate is by rulticks 
ſtill pronounced ate. | 
CA'BARDINE. 2. J. [gavardina, Italian.) A coarle frock ; 
any wean dreſs, Ws | 
My beſt way is to creep under his gabardine; there is no 
ether ſhelter hereabout. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 


To GA'BBLE. v.n. [gabbars, Italian; gabberen, Dutch. 
1. To make an inarticulute noiſe. | 
When thou could'it not, ſavage, | 
Shew thine own meaning, but would'it gabble like 
A thing moſt brutiſh, I engow'd thy purpotes | 
With words that made them known. Shakeſp, Tempeſt, 
Flocks of fowl, that when the tempeſts 10ar, 
With their hoarte gabbling ſeek the ſilent ſhoar, Dryden. 
2, To prate loudly without meaning. | | 
_ Hive you no wit, manners, nor honeſty, but to gabble like 
tin&ers at this time of night? Do ye make an alehouſe of my 


[ 


lady's houlc ? 


Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. | 


g us {rem 4 
Not to know what we ſpeak one to another, _ we” 
- 1. 41 8 oY 


know, is to know ſtraight our purpoſe; choug't 5 3.0" 
gabòle enough, and good enough. a 
2. Loud talk without meaning. 
Forthwith a hideous gabble riſes loud 
Among the builders; each to other calls, „ „% , gi, 
Not underſtood, Milton's Puradiſe Lf 
Ga'BBLER.2./. [from gabble.] Aprater; achattef Saen, 
GA'BEL. #./. | gabelle, French; gabello, Italan; Fafeh 
a tribute. ] An excite; a tax. ine. and to- 
The gabels of Naples are very high on oil WI Jah, 
bacco. Zaifon's Rune G Agi 


Sal, 


1 ö nit Shakeſpeare's Mack, 
Ihe mind, once jaded by an attempt above its power, - 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
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1 N. Hef French.) A wicker baſket which is filled with 
re Maire a tortincattion or ING CRENMENT. : | 

Pts pat cry was detended all along with gabions, and caſks 

filed wun Land. Knautes's Hytory o the Turks. 
GABLE. . . gaval, Welihz gable, French. ] The floping 
of ot a uit: ET : th 

Cale Care that all your brick-work be covered with the 
* according to the new Way on building, without gave 
eg, which are „cry heavy, and very api to let the water 

e -1ck-work.  Morimer's Hujbanary. 
918. 2 je. (34D, daxon; gaddur, Iſlandick, à club.] 


A wedge or 11g0t Of itecl. 


of Flemulh iteel 18 brought down the Rliine to Dort, and other 


of Holland and Flanders, ionen bars, and {ome gad, 
be therctorc called Flemii treel, and ſometimes ga. tecl. 
_ | HMexon s Mcchamcal Exerciſes. 
li tems to be uſed by Shakeſpeare 10r a RU Or graver, [trum 
* 1-COUU s 
550 1 1 Wil 1 cet a leaf of braſ , 
And with 2.744 of lee! vill write tacte words. Shakeſp. 
V Cab. v. u. [Devel by Sbinner rom gadfly ; by Junius 
"Foo ao, Vo Clit, do tortake. ] To rambie about without 
117 4 le durpole zu to rove looiely and idly. ER 
enorm acadifrong, where nave you been gadding f 
dere J nave learnt me to repent. |» Shakeſpeare. 
Cue the water no pattage, neither a wicked woman liberty 
tw gad abroad. a TL Eccleſiaſiicus, xxv. 25. 
Tae letier devils aroſe with. Shattly roy 
And thronged torth about the world to S4; ; 
Dach land they hil'd, river, ſtream, and more. Fairfax. 
Envy is a gaddiag pailion, and walketl the ſtrects, and dota 
pot keep home. a Bacon, Effayg. 
Gat not abroad atev'ry queſt and call 15 
Ot an untrained hope or paizong - : 
To court each place or tortune that doth fall, | 
Is wantonnels in contemplation. | Herbert. 
Thee, thepberd, thee the woods and deſart caves, 
With wild thyme and the gaddiug vine o'ergrown "Ma 
And all their echo's moan. Ailton. 


A fierce loud buzzing breeze; their ſtings draw blood, | 


And drive the cattle gadding through the wood, Dryder. 
She wreaks her anger on her rival's head; „ 
With furies frights her from her native home, 


And drives * Os round tae world to roam. | Drjd. 


| ali *era with freedom, | 

And you ſhall tee em toſs their tails, and gad 

As it the breeze had ſtung them. Dryd. and Lee's Ocdipus. 
There's an ox loſt, and this coxcomb runs a gadl/zg alley 

wild fowl. I. Ejtranxe. 


No wonder their thoughts ſhould be perpetualiy titung 


from what dilgults them, and ſeek better entertainment in 
more plealing 09jc&s, atter winch they will unavoidably be 


gadiliug. | Locke. 


Cs bbEA. . /. [from gad. ] A rambler; one that runs much 
abroad without buhnels. 


Adrinken woman, and a gadder abroad, cauſeth great an- 


ger, and te will not cover her own ſhame, Ecclus. xxvi. 8. 


C4501xGLY. adv, {[irom gad.} Inarambling, roving man- 


th: original of gad, goadfly. Suppoſed to be originally trom 


ct mkes them gad or run nadiy about; the breeie. 


Licht fly his flumbers, if perchance a flight 
Ot angry gadfiies falten on the herd. Thomfon's Summer. 
Girr. . /. A hurpoon or large hook. © Ainſworth. 
CAFFER, a. fe [yerens, companion, Saxon. ] A word of re- 
jpzit now Oblolcte, or applied only in contempt to a mean 
Pelion. | | | 


For Gager Treadwell told us by the bye, | 


GaFFLES. u. f. ¶ que lucar, ſpears, Saxon. ] : 

. Artificial ſpurs put upon cocks when they are ſet to fight. 

2, AA ſteel contrivance to bend croſs-bows. Ainjworth. 
70 GA. v. u. [trom gaghel, Dutch, the palate, Mmnjberv.} 


but hinder to ſpeak. | 


. He's out of his guard already: unleſs you laugh and mini- 


7 


There toani'd rebellious logick, gagg d and bound. Pope. 
645. . /. [trom the verb.] Something put into the mouth to 
kinder tpeech or eating. ; | 
Same, when the Lids their dams too deeply drain, 
\Witgags and muzzles their ſoft mouths reſtrain. Dryden. 
Your woman would have run up ſtairs before me; but I 
have tecured her below with a gag in her chaps. Dryden. 
anything even in ſecurity. 
Who, when the ſhamed ſhield of ſlain Sansfoy 
Ne t57"d, with that ſame fairy champion's page, 
Heto him leapt; and that ſame envious gage, 
Qt victor's Tord from hun ſnatcht away. Fairy Queen. 
Iahere I throw my gage, „ 
Diclaiming here the kindred of a kin, 3 
Ant lay ade my high blood's royalty. Shak. Rich. II. 
+. {here is my gage, the manual ſea] of death, 
Dat marks thee out tor hell. 
. They from their mothers breaſts poor orphans rend, 
Wwitnout gores to the needy lend. Sandys's Paraphraſe. 
Lam made the cautionary ledge, 
1 gage and hoſtage of your keeping it. 
at unce it was decreed, auſpicious king, 
1 Britain's rglt that thou ſhould'ſt wed the main, 
edv N, as 4 gage, would calt ſome previous thing, 
. therefore doom'd that Lawſon ſhould be ſlain. Dryd. 
AY auth; that gets not poſſeſſion of our minds by telt- 
my None or demonſtration, the arguments, that gain it allent, 
None 2 and gage of its probability. Locke, 
eva V. a. | gager, French.] ADs 
3 Ser; to depone as a wager; toimpawn z to give as a 
on, pledge, or ſecurity. | | 
Agiinlt the which, a moiety competent 
aged by our king. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


cue 15 merry upon the main : unto theſe merchants he gave 
\ Aer u gaging his faith for their ſafety, and they 
CT, = 5 him. Knolless Hiftory of the Turks. 
partic 1 ure; to take the contents of any vellel of liquids 
ularly. More properly gauge. See GAUGE. | 
EY Rh ſhall ſee your bearing. 
B; Is ut I bar to-night; you thall not gage me 
4G. we do to-night. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 
lle a gook, n. [gagen, gagelen, utch.] To make noiſe 


B., Fool ; | 

. whe, prune their feathers, geeſe gaggle, and crows ſeem to 
but the comtort they receive in the 

May fat gel. Bacon's Natural Hijiory, Nv 823. 

nd ne er es © gaggle with melodious voice, 

Gate v. nt hooleberries or apple-ſauce. 


. Arily, +: [from gay. 
dy, poinpoully ; with great ſhow. 


: ladies gai F 
W ues gatly dreis*d, the Mall adorn 
8 curious dyes, and paint the funny morn. 


King. 


Cay. 


Shakeſp. Richard II. 


ien ing near the ſhore, he found the Turkiſh merchants 


{ 5. Io obtain whatever good or bad. 


Cx'DFLY, f. . gad and y; but by Skinner, who makes it 


Fiz ly cala the gadfly breedeth of ſomewhat that ſwim- 
mei upon thetopof the water, and is moſt about ponds. Bac. 


Excellive lorrow 15 exceeding dry. ' Gay's Paſtoral. |. 
Lo top the mouth with Lomething that may allow to breathe, | 


der occaſion to him, he is gagg d. Sha 775 Twelfth Night. 
a 


C468. .f.. gaze, French.] A pledge; a pawn z a Cauiion | | 


Southern. | 


Jo GAIN. . a. [gagrer, French.) 


« 


 GAINFULNESS. 2. ſ. [from gainſw. ] Profit; advantage. 
f 


Like ſome fair flow'r that early Spring ſupplies, 
That gau, vlooms, but ev'n in blooming dies. 
GAIN. 1. j. gar, French. } 
1. Pront; advantage. | 
Put what things were gain to me, thoſe I counted loſs for 
Chit. | Phil. 11. 7. 
Þetdes the purpoſe it were now, to teach how victory hould 
be wie, or the gains thereot communicated to the general 
content. 3 Ralcigh's A ν. 
It is in praiſe of men as in gettings and gains; tor light 
£615 make heavy purics; tor light Zauns come thic, whereas 
great come but now and then, | Eacon, i 53+ 
Inis muit be made by fume governor upon his owi: private 
account, who has a great rock that he is content to turn that 
way, and 1s invited by the gas. Temple. 
2. Intereit; lucrative views. POLE: | 
That, Sir, which terves for gain, 
And totlows but tor form, 
Will pack, when it begins to rain, | | 
And leave thee in the ſtorm. - Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3. Unlawtul advantage. N 
Did mace agatizot you by any of them whom 1 {ent unto 
vou? | | 2 Cor. xi. 17. 
4. Overplus in a comparative computation; any thing oppoled 
_to lots, | | | 


1. To obtain as pivat or advantage. | 5 
Thou hait taden utury and increaſe, and thou haſt greedily 
garzedt of thy newhbovurs by extortions. Agel. xxii. 12. 
2. Lo have the overplus in comparative computation. 
It you have two veilels to fill, and you empty one to fill the 
other, vou gain nothing by that. Barnet Theory of the Earth. 
3. To obtain; to procure, | 1 
It ſuch a tradition were endeavoured to be ſet on foot, it is 
not eaiy to imagine hoo it ſhould at hrit gain entertainment; 
but much more difficult to conceive how ever it ſhould come 
to be univerially propagated, Tulotjen's Sermons. 
4. Lo obtain increase of any thing allotted, 
L know that ye would gazz the time, becaule ye ſee the thing 
is gone from me. | Dan. ii. 8. 
Ye ſhould not have looted from Crete, and have gained this 
harm and lots, 23 Ag, xxVii. 21. 
6. To win. 5 ES | . 3 
They who were ſent to the other paſs, after a ſhort reſiſt- 
ance, gin it, | . Claraidon, b. vill. 
Fat fees from the defended Umbrian draws, _ : 
And only gas the wealthy chent's caule, Dryden. 
O O love! tor Sylvia let me gain the prize, 5 
And make m tongue victorious as her eyes. Pope's ring. 
7. To draw into any intereſt or party. 
Come, with preſents, laden from the port, 


It Pyrrhus mult be wrought to pity, 
No woman does it better than yourtelt : 
It you gaiz him, I thall comply of courſe. 
8. To reach; to attain. é . 
Ie Weit glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day: 
Now ipurs the lated traveller apace, 5 
To gen the umely inn. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Death was the pott, Which Laln.oſt did gau: | 
Shall I once more be toit into the main? Waller. 
We came to the roots of the mountain, and had a very 
troubleſome march to gaz the top of it. Addiſen d Italy, 
Thus ſav'd from death, they gaz the Pheſtan ſhotres, 
With matter'd veliels and ditabled oars. Pope's Olyſſey.. 


9. To GAIN over, To draw to another party or mtereit. - 
thoſe who were repreſented as their enemies. 
To GAIN. v. n. I LS N 

1. To encroach; to come forward by degrees. 
When watchful herons leave their wat'ry ſtand, 
And mounting upward with erected flight, 
Gain on the ikies, and ſoar above the fieht, Dryd. Virg. 
On the land while here the ocean gains, 


2. To get ground; to prevail againſt, 
the Levant, but have their cloth in Venice itſelf. 

3. Jo obtain influence with. . 

Muy good behaviour had gained fo far on the emperor, that 

I began to conccive hopes of liberty. Gulliver s Travels. 
70 GAIN, v. u. To grow rich; to have advantage; to be ad- 
vanccd in intereſt or happineſs. | 
GAIN. adj. [An old word now out of uſe.] Handy; ready; 
dexterous. . | [25 | 2 
GAINSER. 2. . [from gain.] One who receives profit or ad- 

vantage. . 

Ihe client, beſides retaining a good conſcience, is always 
a gainer, and by no means can be at any lots, as ſeeing, if the 
compolition be overheard, he may relieve himfelf by recourſe 
to his oath, Bucon's Off. of Alienation. 
ee If what I get in empire 

I loſe in fame, I think myſelf no gainer. Denham's Sophy. 

He that loſes any thing, and gets wiſdom by it, is a gainer 

by the loss. 2 L' Eftrange, Fable 59. 

By extending awell regulated trade, we are as great gamers 

by the commodities of many other countries as thoſe of our 

own nation. | Addijan's Freeholder. 
GarNFUL. adj. [gain and full] | | | 


1. Advantageous ; profitable. 


Addiſon. 


propotal of tome gainful purchaſe, ſome rich match, or ad- 


vantageous project. | South, 
2, Lucrative; productive of money. | 
Nor knows he merchants gai/#! care. Dr yden's Hor. 


3 Maro's mulic, 
Thrice ſacred muje ! commodious precepts gives, 
Inſtructive to the ſwains, not wholly bent 
On what is gainful: ſometimes ſhe diverts 
From ſolid counſels. | 
GA'INFULLY. adv. [from gainful.} Profitably ; advantage- 
ouſly. 
GAINGIVING, 2. J. ['gairft and give.) The fame as miſ- 
giving; a giving againſt: as Kin Vins, which is Mill in ule, 
Is ſaying againſt, or contradicting. Hanmer. 
It 1s 3s. foolery ; but it is ſuch a kind of gamgiuing as 
would, perhaps, trouble a woman. Shakeſpear?"s Hamlet. 
GA'INLESS. adj. [from gain.] Unprofitable; producing no 
advantage. | | 
GAINLESSNESS. 7. ſ. [from gainleſs.] Unprofitableneſs ; 
want of advantage. 
The parallel holds too in the gazzleſſefs as well as lubori- 
ouſneſs of the work: thoſe wretched creatures, bu-tcd in carth 
and darkneſs, were never thericher for all the ore they digged; 
no more is the inſatiable miſer. Decay of Pity. 
GA'INLY. adv. [trom gain.] Handily ; readily ; dexteroully, 
To GAINSAY. v. a. | gazmft and ſay.) : 
1. To contradict; to oppoſe; to controvert with; to diſpute 
againſt. 
Speeches which gainſay one another, mult of neceſſity be 
applied both unto one and the fame ſubject. | Hooker, b. v. 
Too facile then, thou didſt not much gaixſay; 
Nay, didit permit, approve, and fair diimiſs. Par. Loft. 
2. To deny any thing. | 


j 


Pope. 


2. Extravagantly gay; flighty. 


To gratity ihe queen and gain the court. Dryden's Virg. | 


J. Phillips. | 


The court ot Hanover thould have endeavoured to gaz over þ . 
” Sevift. | 


GALAXY. u. . [paratia ; galaxic, Fr.] The milky way; a 
In other parts it leaves wide ſandy plains. Pope on Crit. | 


The Engliſh have not only gained upon the Venetians in 


He will dazzle his eyes, and bait him in with the luſcious | 


Phillips. | 


That any of thoſe bolder vices wanted 
Lets mpudence to ga ay wit they did, 
L nan to pertorin ut tu, Shak jpeare's Winter's Tale, 


1 Fa) ; _— . ” * 
GAINSAYER, à. /. [trom gazrj/a,.) Opponent adverſary, 


duch as May latisly gaizyzayers, when tuddenly, and beſides 

exp.ctauon, they require the lame at our hands. Hooker. 

We ae, tor Uns came, challenged as manitelt gain/azers 

of Scriptute, even in that which we read for Scripture una 

the peopic, Heoker, b. v. 819. 

„It was full matter of conviction to all ga:n/azers. Hama, 
GAINST. prep. [tor againfl.] See AGAINST; 
T4remvic, ye nations! who, ſecure before, 

Laugh'd al thoſe ams, thai gaz owmlelves we bore. Dryd, 

To GAINSTAND., v. a. ['gainjt and ſtand.] To withltand g 

to oppole; to rehiit, 
Love proved himiclt valiant, that durſt with the fword of 


. ires. | S$7ney, b. ii. 
GATRISH. adj. [zepman, to dreſs fine, Saxon. 
1. Gauiy; ſhowy; splendid; tine, | 

I cali' thee then poor thadow, painted queen, 
The pretentation of but what 1 was; 
mother, only mock'd with two fair babes; 
A dream of what thou walt, a gair;þ flag, 
_ « k * 
Jhere in cloie covert by ſome brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, + 
Hide me from day's ty eye. Milton, 
Fame and glory tranſports a man out of himſelf: it makes 
the mind looie and ga, ſcatters the lpirits, and leaves a 
Kind of difſolution upon all the faculties. South's Sermons. 
 GA'1RISHNESS. 1. /. from gairifh.] 6 1 
1. Finery; flaunting gaudinels. 
2. Flighty or extravagant joy. | 
Let your hope be without vanity, or airiſhneſs of ſpirit, 
but ſober, grave and filent. Taylor's EF Living loly.. 

GalT. 2. /. [gat, Dutch.) | | | | 

I. A way: as, gang your goit. 
Good youth, addrets thy gait unto her; 
Be not denied acceſs, ſtand at her door. 
2. March; walk. „ | 
Nought regarding; they kept on their gait, 
And all her vain allurements did forfake. 
Thou art fo lean and meagre waxen late, 


3. The manner ana aixof walking, 
He had in his perion, in his alpect, the appearance ot a 


A third, who, by his gait 
And herce demcanour, ſeems the prince of hell. Milion. 
Leviathans | | . 
Wallowing, unwieldy, enormous in their gait, Milton, 

Ss I deſcrib'd his way, Re 
Bent all on ſpeed, and mark'd his airy gazt. Paradiſe Loft, 

GALA'GE. 2. /. A thepherd's clog. LE | 

My heu:t-blood is well nigh frorne, I feel; 
And my galage grown faſt tv my heel, 
 GALA'NGAL. 1. /. [galange, French.] A mcarcinal roots. 
of which there are two ſpecies. The lefler galargal is in 
5 about an inch or two long, of the thick ucls of a man's 
ittle finger; a browniſh red colour, extremely bot and pun- 
gent. 1 he larger galangal is in pieces, about two inches or 


with a faint caſt of red in it: it has a diſagrecable, but much 
lets acrid and pungent taſte than the {maller fort, They are 
both brought from the Eaſt-Indies; the finall kind from 
China, and the larger from theifland of Java, wherewith the 
people, while it is treth, by way of ſpice, ſeaſon their diſhes. 


and is an ingredient in almoſt all bitter infuſions and mix- 


© tures. Hill. 


ſtream of light in the iky. 

A broad and ample road, whoſe duſt is gold, 
And pavement ſtars, as ſtars to thee appear 
Seen in the galaxy. | 

A brown, tor which Heaven would diſband 
The galazxy, and ſtars be tann'd. 
Men doubt, becauſe they ſtand fo thick iꝰ th ſky, 
If thoſe be ſtars that paint the galaxy. Cowley. 


to us by thoſe innumerable ſtars in the galaxy. 
CALBANUM. n. /. | | 
Wemeet with galbanum ſometimes in looſe granules, called 
drops or tears, which is the pureſt, and fumctimes in large 
maſſes. It is ſoft, like wax, and ductile between the fingers; 
of a yellowiſh'or reddiſh colour: its {mell is lirong and dif- 
agreeable; its taſte acrid, nauſeous and bitteriſh, It is of a 
middle nature between a gum andarchin, being inflammable 
as a reſin, and ſoluble in water as a gum, and will not dif- 
ſolve in oil as pure reſins do, It is the produce of an umbel- 
liferous plant, whoſe ftalks arc about an inch thick, and five 
or ſix feet high: its leaves are like the common anite, of a 


the ſeeds, much more ſo. The whole plant abounds with 
viicous milky juice, which it yields when wounded, and which 
ſoon concretes into a ſubſtance called galbauum. The plant is 
frequent in Perſia, and in many parts of Africa. Its medi- 
cinal virtues are conſiderable in aſthmas, coughs, and hy- 
ſterick complaints. 55 Hill's Materia Medicg. 
I yielded indeed a pleaſant odour, like the belt myrrh; as 
galbanum. | Ecclefiaſticus, xxiv. 15. 
GALE. 1. ſ. ¶gabling, haſty, ſudden, German.] A wind not 
tempeituous, yet {tronger than a breeze, 
What happy gale - : 
Blows you to Padua here, tiomold Verona? Shakeſpeare. 
FA Winds | | 
Of gentleſt gal Arabian odours fann'd . 
From their ſoft wings, and Flora's earlicft fme}ls, Mn. 


Freſh gales and gentle air. Milton. 
| Umbria's green xctreats, | 
Where weſtern gales eternally relide, Addiſen. 


GA'LEAS, u. J. [ galeaſſe, French.) A heavy low-bult wel- 
ſel, with both ſails and oars; It carries three mitts, but they 
cannot be lowered, as ina galley. It has thirty-two leats tor 
rowers, and fix or ſeven flaves to each, They carry three 
tire of guns at the head, and at the ſtern there are two tire of | 
guns. ; Disti. 

The Venetians pretend they could ſet out, in caſe of great 
neceſlity, thirty men of war, a hu adred gallics, and ten ga- 
lebiſſes. Addijun's Remaigs en J taly. 

GALEATED. adj. C galralus, Latin. } 

1. Covered as with u helmet. IF 

A gateoted eſchinus copped, and in ſhape ſomewhat more 
conick than any of the foregoing. Weodrard on Foſſils. 

2. [In botany.] Such plants as bear 2 flower reſembling an 
helmet, as the monkſhood, : h 

GAalktRiCULATE. adj. from galerus, Latin.] Covered as 
with. hat. 

Ga'LIOT. 2. 0 [galitte, French. ] A little galley or ſort of 
brigantine, built very ſight and fit for chaſe, It carries but 
one maſt, and two or thiee pattereroes. It can both fail and 
row, and has fixteen or twenty ſeats for the rowers, with one 
man to each oar, Dif. 


4 nzver heard yet 


Barbaroffa fent before him Dragut and Corſetus, two 
N . notable 


Lo be the aim of every dangerous tot. SHH. Rich. III. 


Fairy Queen, 
+ That ſearce thy l-gs upholif thy tecble gait. Habb, Tale. 
Great Juno cvines; I know her by her gait, Shake/p, 


great man, which he preterved in his gart and motion. Clarcn. 


more in length, and an inch in thickneſs : its colour is brown, 


The ſmall ſort 1s uſed with us in medicine as a ſtomachick, 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. 


C leaveland. | 


reverent duly gaigſiaud che force of fo many enraged de- 


$ bakeſpeare, - 


Spenſer's Pat. 


* 


We dare not undertake to ſhew what advantage is brouglit 
Bentley. 


ſtrong ſmell, and acrid taſte; but the flowers, and efpectally 
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2. Ihe part which contains the bile, | 


4. Rancour; malignity. 5 | | 
They did great hurt unto his title, and have left a perpetual | 


G A L 


notable pirates, with thirty galiots, who, landing their men, 

were valiantly encountered by Sarmentus, and forced again 

to their galiols. Knolies's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
GALL. 2. /. (zeala, Saxon; galle, Dutch. ; 
1. Ihe bile; an animal juice remarkable for its ſuppoſed bit- 

ternets. Cer | 

Come to my woman's breaſt, t,, 
And take my milk tor gall, you murth'ring minilters ! 


| Shakeſpeare. 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall, | 
Is tancy's lpriny, but forrow's fall. Shakeſpeare. 


It drew trom my heart all love, =: 

And added to the gall, Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
This polition informs us of a vulgar errour, ternung the 
gall bitter, as their proverb more peremptorily implics „lis as 
nitteras gall; whereas there's nothing guſtable tweeter z and 
nat is molt unttuous mult nceds pat take ot a feet lavour, 
| Fare on Conſumptics. 
Gall is the greatelt r-ſo]vent of curdied milk: Boerhaave 
has given at a ume one drop of the gail of an cel with 11c- 
ccis. ; | - Arduithngt on Diet. 


The murric4 couple, as a teſtimony of future concord, did 

cait the gall ot the ſacriſice behind the altar. 4 ulgar Errours. | 
3. Any tiung exuemely bitter, | 43 0 
Taither write, my queen, | 

And with mine eyes I'll drink che words you ſend, 
Iough ink be made of gall. "Shakejpeare's Cymbeline, 

55 Poilon be their drink!“ | | 

Call, worle than gail, the daintieſt meat they taite ! 


_ She ſtil! inſults, and you mult ſtill adore; 
Grant that the honey” | 


gail in che nund ot che people. . Spen/er's State of Iralud. 
5. A flight hurt by fletüng off the [n. {From the verb. 4 
This is the fataleſt wound of the tongue, carries leait fart, 

but infinitely more ot danger; amis us much ſuperior to the 


former, as a gangrene is 10 a gall or {eraich: this way ben 


and vexing, but that tapifyimg and de aclening. | 
Gove mment of the Tengue, § 8. 

6. Anger; bitterneſs of mind. 3 | 

_ duppole your. hero were a lover, 
Thoben he before had gail and rage; 
Ile giov's diſpuited and iw, | 

lc mitcsthe ficht, and ſhuns the blow. 
7. [From galla,] 5 | „„ 
Gas o νãts are n kind of preternatural and aceidenta! 
tummours, produced on vaiious trees; but thote of the oak 
only are uta im medicine. We have two Kwes, the Oriental 
and the European ga/ls: the Oriental ave brought trom 
Aleppo, of the bignets of u large numeg, with tubercics on 
their ſurtace, of a very fin and fold tentbre, and a dila- 
greeable, acerb, and atringent tatte, Ihe European galls 
are of the fame fe, with purtectly {mooth furtaces: they are 
light, often tpongy, an cavernous within, and always of a 
Ax cature. They tncalets aultere tale, and are i Hðjceh 
lels vatuc than the tilt [ort, buth in matiutugiurcs and me- 
Gictag. The geteigt kitory of galls is tis: an inlcòl of the 
ſly kind, tor tlie jatty of ber Your'g, wounds the branches. 
ot che trees, and un the hole depolits her egg : the lacerated 
velicis of the tree diſcharging their contents, LOVIN a-tuUmour 
or woody caſe about the hole, where the egg 1s thus de- 
tended rom all injuries. This tumour allo terves tor the 
food of the tender maygot, produced from the egg of the 
ny, which, as foon as it is periect, and in its winged ſtate, 


Prior. 


gnaws us way our, as appears frem the hole found in the | 


Lal; and where no holes teen on its lurface, the maggot, 
Or its remains, are fure to be found within, on breaking it. 
It has been obſerved, that the oak does not produce galls in 
cold countries: but this oblervation thould be contined to 
the medicinal gals; forall thole excretcences which we tind 

on this tree in our own woods, and call oak-apples,' oak - 
grapes, ani omk-concs, arc tte and genuiné galls, though 
Fi nirin in their textire. I be true rcafon of the hard ones 
not Being produced with us, een, to be that we want the 
peculiar ſpecics of rnitotto willch, es owe their origin, which 
1 a fly of the whooumon Ein, only found in hot countries. 


Ihe tpccies of tiy that occations, by its punctures, che soft 


all' of France any Italy, is dificre>thoth trom the Syrian 
ont ant from ons, thongzhettiſb of the ichnemmen kind 3 and 
we tind the ſeveral kinds, which occation the digstent galls 
v ev own Kingdom, produce difterent Kinds, and thue of 
aitfrent degrees ot harduels, on. the fame - tree. Calls are 
ud an making ink, and in dying and dreding leather, and 
many otner manufactures. In nicdicincihcy we Very altrin- 
guut, Wd LOU UNGEY PLOPUN HANUENER, Fu, 
© Brides wwe acorns, the oak beareth-colls, oak-apples, and 
oab-Huts. Bucon's Neturcal Hitory, Ne. 63 5. 
- Mupohi, in his trentite ot galls, under Which name ne 
compounds all preternatufal and morboſe excretrences, de- 
montszates that 24 fuck excretcences, where any infects are 
found, are excited by ſome v. nenoſe liquor, which, ogether 
with their eggs, ſuck intests thed, Ra; 04 the Creation. 
Ihe Aleppo.galls, wherewith we make"nk, are no other 
than cules of inſects, which arc bred in thein.“ 
To GAL. S. a. {gaicr, Yrench.] 
1. To kurt by tretung the thin, 
i Il rows wy point 7 
Wich this contagion, that, it I gall him ſlighülr, 
It may be death, Soakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Lis voce is caly, when by us embrac'us | 
But lots and galley it on Hur necks tis cat. Deub am. 
A carrier, when he would think of a remedy tor his Calis Fl 
horte, begins with eafting his eye upon all chings. Locle. 
| On the monaret's iveech Achilles broke, | 
Ard turious thus, and interrupting ſpoke; 85 
Teruue, L well deterv'dthy 1 FS chain. Pope Iliad, 
2. Lenphz towear away. 8885 | : | 
ie goth obiect, Lam 160 great of birch ; 
An that my tate betty gat! 4 wih wy expence, 
H i-e« to ral it only by his. woaith, Shakeſpeare, 
I: it od. tall down ina contmunt fiream lite a iiver, it 
V1 the ground, watch Way plants by the roots; and 
„ oithrow hovnits. Ray va the Creation. 
3. Lofegze; to rretig to vex. 5 | = | 
Ii. tonour of that action, and to gall their minds who did 
not to much comment it, be wiete his book. - Hochor, b. il. 
VV. Bat then cent 2ntented with, even tor that very eaule 
we rezedt 7-avd there is 26 Jung but it picaleth ws the better, 
LWE Ctpy that eth them. Hyoker, b. iv. Sg. 
| When I ew juſtice, 
I pity thoſe 1 do not know; ” 
Nv hicha dilunts'd oitence would after gall. Shakeſpeare, 
Let it not gui your patience, good lago, | | 
That I extend mv manners: tis my breeding, 
han gives me this bold thew of courtety, Shak, Othello. 
All ſtudies here I ſolemnly det v, 
Save how to gal and pinch this Bolingbroke, Shakeſp. 
No man commits any tin but his contcience ſinites hun, 
and his guiity mind is frequently galled with the remem— 
brunce of it. Tillotjen's Sermons. 
5. Toharraſs; to miſchief. : | 
Ihe Belots had gotten new heart, and with divers ſorts 
of fhoi from corners ot titcets and houſe-windows galled 


Sraxc/peare.|- 


s much, the gall is more. Dryden. 


The Engima youth flock to tticir aunral, 


Derham . 


them. Sidney. | 


Light demilances from afar they throw. = 
Faiten'd with leathern thongs, to gall the toe. Dryd. Ain. 


In our wars againtt the French of uldy we ufed to gal/ baun 
with our long bows, at a greater diſtance than they could ſhoot 


their arrows. 
To GALL. v. . To fret. | 
I have ſeen you. glecking and galling at this gentleman 
twice or thrice, Shakeſpeare s Henry V. 
GALLANT, adj. {galant, French, from gala, hne urcls, 
Spanith.] - . 
1. Gay; well dreſſed; ſhowy; ſplendid; magnificent. 
A place of broad rivers, wherein ſhall go uw galiey with 
oars, neither half gailaut thips pals thereby. I/. xxxim. 21. 
_ "The gay, the wile, the gallant, and the grave, | 
Subdu'd alike, all but one pathoun have. 
2. Brave; high ſpriicd; daring; magnariraous. 25 
Scorn, that any thould Kill his uncle, made him ſeek his 
revenge in manner gallant enough, Side, b. it. 


Addijon on the State of the War. 


Halle, * 


But, fare thee well, thou art a gallant voutu. He, CALLEY-SLAVE. 1. J. [ galley and fic 


A gallunt man, whole thoughts fly at the nigheit Se- 
quires no further inſight into them than to att nates by 
lat way they may be performed. Digby ou the Soul, Dedlicai. 

3. Fine; noble; tpecious. 
| I here are no tri ks in plain and fimple faith; 
zut Lollow men, Ice ois aut Ad Hand, 3 | 

Maze gallant flew and premite of their mantle, Shatkefp. 

He diicuurtcd, huw fallat and how bravcathing it Would 
be tor his highnets to make a journey into Spain, and to fetch 
home his miſtrels.“ | | Clarendon. 
4. Inchincd to courtſhip. k 
When firit the tou] of love is ſent abroad, 
The gay troops begin „„ | 
In gailant thought toplume their painted wings. They. | 
GALLANT. 2. /. | trom the adjective, ] 
1. A gay, {prightly, airy, ſplendid man, 
Ihe new proclamation. 
What is't tor ? | | 
— The retormation of our travell'd gallonts, | 
That fili the court with quarrels, taix, and taylors. Shap. 
The gallants and luſty youths ot Naples came and otlered 
themſelves unto Vaſtius. Knlles's Hijtory of the Turks, 
he gallants, to protect the ludy's right, 

Their tauchions brandiſh'd at the grifly ſpright. Dryden. 

Gallunts, look to't, you lay there are nu lprightsz. _ 

But Lil come dance about your beds at nights. Dryden. 

2. A whoremalter, who cartlics women to debauch them, | 
One, worn to pieces with age, ſhews himſelf a voung 4 
lant. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives or Wind or. | 

1 he next carried a handiome young tcitow upon herback: 
ihe had leit the good man at home, and brought away lier 
„„ OT LN, Addijou's Specralor, 

3. A. wooer; on who courts a woman for manage, In whe 
two latter ſenſes it has commonly the accent on toc lait Lyl- 
fable. 3 | | ND 
GALLANTLY. adv. [from gallaut.] 
1. Gayly; tplendidly, 1 
2, Pravch z nobly z venereutly, 5 

You have not dealt to g. thus os we did with you. 

in a parallel cate: laſt year a paper.wa; brought here from 

England, which we ordered to be Lurit By the connnon 

bhanzman. e 8 St. 

GA LLAN TRT. 11. J. [gaelanterie, French. „„ 

| i. Splendour ot uppeaiince; 10 73 magnuicence; glittering 
grandeur; oitemations fincry. e 


Nabe the tea ſhine witnglaniry, andlal! | 
: Waller; 
2. Bravery; noblencts ; gencrolity,. oo e 
Thceminchccet your condition, and the gallantry of your 
principles, will invite gentiemen to the uteri and ennohling 
itudy ot nature. . Glauidilie s Sc fſie, Frejace.1 
3. A number of gallants, : 85 


IIcctor, Deiphiohus, and all the dallanty; of Troy, I would | | 


have urn d to-day, Shakcjpeare's Troius and Cre{/ila. 
4. Courtſhip; refined addrets to women, 
Ihe martial Moors, in gallauiry refin'd, | 
Invent new arts to make their chaimers kind, Granwile. 
5. Vicious love; lewdnets; debauchery, . DST 
It looks like a tort of compounding between virtue and 
vice, Us it a woman were allowed to be vicious, provided the 
be Mot a protiigate z as it there were a certain point where 
gallantry ends, and intamy begins. _.. S027, 


GALLTADS. 2. J. [galeas, French. ] A large galley; a 4 


ici ot war driven with cars. 
| My father hath no leſs . 
Than three gicat argoſies, beſides two galleaſſes, 
And twelve light gallies. SHabeſb. 7 ang 9} the Shrew, | 
Jie number of vetlels were ohe hundred” an thirty, 
whercof gallealſes and galleons ſeventystwo, goudly thips, 
Iixe floating towers. Bacon's War aviih ain. 

GALLEON.-r.f/, [galion, French. J A large thip with tour er 

lometimes hve decks, now in ute only among the Spaniards, 

I attured them that I would ftay tor them at Irinidado, 
and thatno force ſhould drive me thence, except I were tunk | 
or tet on fire by the Spaniſh galleous.  Ratetoh's Apolegy. 
The number of vellels were one hundred and thy, 
whereof galleaſſes and galleons ieventy-two, goodly ſhips, 
like floating towers or caſtles. Bacen's War with Spam, 

GALLERY. x. . ¶ galerie, French, derived by Du Cange trom 
galeria, low Latin, a fine room. 

1. X kind of walk along the floor of a houle, into which the | 
doors of the apartments open; in general, any building of 
Which the length much exceeds the breadth. 2 | 

In mott pat there had been framed by art ſuch pleaſant 
arbors, that, one anlwerlng another, they became a gallery 
aloft from tree to tree, almoſt round about, which heiow 
gave a pertect ſhadow, | Sidiuey, b. 1. 

High litted up were many lofty towers, 3 
Aud goodly e fair overlaid. Fairy Rucen, b. i. 
| 85 Your gallery N 

Have wepaſs'd through, not without much content. Shak, | 

The row of return on the banquet ſide, let it be all trately 
galleries, in whichgalleries let chere be three cupolas, Bacenu, 

A private gollery "twixt the apartments led, 

Not to the toc yet known, Denham. 

Nor is the ſhape of our cathedral proper for our preaching 
aucitories, but rather the figure of an amphithentic, win 

galleries gradually overlookingeach other; tor into this con— 
dition the pariſk-churches of Londonare UNIVINg apace, Sup. 
pears by the many galleries every dav built inthem, Greet, 

There are covered galleries that lead trom the palace to 
five different churches. - Addtjon on Italy, 

2. The feats in the playhouſe above the pit, in which thc 
meaner people ſit. c | 

While all its throats the gallery extends, SY | 

And all the thunder of the pit aicends, Pope's Ep. o Hor, 

GALLETYLE, #.f, I ſuppole this word has the lame import 
with gallipot. a | 

Make a compound body of glaſs and galletyle; that is, to 
have the colour milky liæc a chalcedon, being uitutt betucen 
a porcellane and a glats, Bacon s Phi. Rem. 

GALLEY. z. . [galea, Italian; galere, French; iwer, as 
tome think, from galca, a helmet pictured anciently on the | 
prow ; as others trom yaasx7»;, the (wordhit; às others 
trom galleon, expreſſing in Syriac men expoled to the tra, 
From galley come galleaſs, gallton, gallict. 

1. A veſlel driven with oars, much in vie in ihe Mediterrancan, 
but ound unable to enduie the agitation ot tne main ocean. 


— — 


2 


GALLIARD. nf. [gaillerd, Ficneñ; oY; Ta l be dang 


1 


2 


GALLIARDISE, x. /. [kiench.] 


Great Neptune grieved underreathi the load 

Ot Unpe, hulks, gallies, barks and brigantines | 
In the ages following, navigation did every y, ke de 
decay, and eſpecially tar voyages ; the rati;c; by u 0 
8441s, and ſuch vetiels as could hardly brook te ts 
; : acuns New 4. ws 
Jaton ranged the coaſts cf Aſia the Leis in an open 
or ind ot galley. HKaleigb s H. 

On vozy ground his geeites moor ; 

Their heads arè turn'd to ſca, their terns to ſhore. 98 
. It is proverbially conudered as 2 place ot teilioime . 
becauſe criminals are condemned 10 10 in then. 
The not voluptuous perion, were lie 
baw&s and his hounds, his dice and bis counting; ea 
worid ind it the greateſt torment that could bei! wi 
Wout, ty to the mines and the gatites tor his recreation, 2 
to the nude and the mattuck for a diver lion tron, the n 
or 4 continual uninterrupted picature, ; 


5 
7 Y the Bar, 


died to follow 


a 
Sgulhs Ser 
7 de.] 4 uan Coney... 
m erumne to row in the gallics. Tine 
ast one chain were not {uthcient to load poor man, Ku. 
mutt be clogged with innumerable chains: Lis 18 1 
aother treedum as the Turkilh Lalley-fiaves do c PAs 
Hardened galiey-jiaves dei ple Mmugumitiion, Dane & 5 
The twges gently dat ag ainſt the more, * 
Flucks quii_the plams, and galicia Weiroar, Car 
tun the Gauliſh ard, genius; and gay. 
Aga, Britk, lively wang a nne icliow. 
vulgen 18a galtard by himitelt, 
An active, nunbte, Iprightly dance. 
now viſvyicte, ; | 
I did think by the excellent conſtitution of th 
torm'd under the ſtar of a galliard. Shak, J 
There's nought m France 
That can be with a 1mable galliard won: | 
M ou cannot revel into dukedoms there. Shak. Hairy y 
It there be any that would take up ail the time, ct 
find means to tac them otf, and bring otheison; as may... 
Cans ule to do with thoſe that dance 00 long galliard;, : 


„ Clearelers 
It is in both ter 
Weljth Men, 


ge 2 — 1 
he tripla's and changing of times have an agrecine 
the changes of motion; as when galliard time and malen 
tune are im the medley of one dance. Bacon's Nat. Eiger 


IW. 


Merrunent; exubenad 
gaicky, 2 . | 

-. Acmy nativitymy aſcendant was the watery ſign of Sc. 
pius: Iwas born in the planecary hourof datum, and! dal 
1 have a picce ot that lenden planet in we: Im bo wi f. 
cetious, nor ditpoſed tor the mirth aud gallias die of wor. 


pany... * 619WH'1 Ke. Mot 


GA'Liicivac: n. ſ. | gailiciſme, Trench, from Celtic, Lot) 


in our tneech. . 
| GALLIGASKINS. 2. J. [Calige Gallo-Vajcorum. Si 


y time tubdu'd, what will not time fubdue, 


CLLLIMATIA: u. I. I xαiui¹iathiat, F rench. ] Nonſkewc; tus 


A mode of ſpecch deculiar to the Fiench language: cn 3s 
he figured in controverty ; he hei this c Wart 5: be tft 
lame language that another had Held betow i within 
other expreſs to be feund in the pages ot Bollng blos. 
In Engliſh 1 word hase Gatc:fas ud, tht ut 
keep to ovr own language, and not toliviy the French reg 
Fe benen the C. g. 


Wis "Ik . 
Large open hole. . \ 
NIA Seine, that have long withilood 
Ie Winter's fury, and encroaching trotts, ' 
An horrid chatm ditclole. PHH. 


without meaning. 


GALLIMAUFRY. nf. | colimaſree, F rench.] 


1 


2 


of gambols, becauic they are not in't. 


A hoch- poch, or haſh of jevcral torts: of broken ment; 1 
medley. -* > | | DP Ia Hain, 
They have made of our Engliſh tongue 2 gal ; 
hodge-podage of all other ſpeeches, Hehe 
Auy mconkitent or ridiculous medlev, | 
They havea dance, which the wericites lay is 2 Pall 
Aale, 1%. 
The painter who, upder pretenuce of diverting tlic des 
wouid tl] his pièture with tuch varieties as aler ihe tu 
hiſtory, would make a ridiculous picce of paints, 262 
mere ga mayry of his work. Dr jden's Vir)". 


3. It is vicd by dhakeſpeare ludicrouſly Of A Woman. 


Sir John altcets thy wife. 
Why, vir, my wite is not young. 1 
— He woes boch high and low, both ich and poor; 
He loves thy gallyraufyy, friend. Sai atem. 


GA'LLIOT, a. J. Lgaliotte, Flench.] A mall Gvitt galt. 


GALLIPOTr. 2. J. { gleye, Dutch, ſluning earth. inner. Ile 


GALLON, 1. J. [ei, low Latin.) A quid meaſuls ag 


GallLOON. 7. . {galon, French.) A kind ct che 6 


To GA'LLOP. w. u. [ gatoper, French. 


1. Lomove forward by leans, fo that all the fect u 


2. 159 ride at tnepice chich is pertormgs BY re: 5 
dceing ſuch ſtreams of bivod as threatens 


Barbarotla deparung out of Helilefpontys widen, ht! g. 
lies, and certain gellict;, thaped his courte towatds J, 


Py 1: gb od 


true derivation is from gala, Spaniſh, fin-ry, Gaia, 07 ge. 
pot, is a fine painted pot, A pot painted and glazed, col 
monly vied tor medicines. 3 
Plato aid his malter Socrates was like the aporheci' 
gellifors, hut had on the outlides apes, owls, and bn 
but within precious drugs. - Bacon, al,. 
Here plials in nice diſcipline are ſet; 3 
There gai/fots me rang'd in alphabet. Ca , 
_Alcxandriuus thought it unfate to trult the alla 
his phial and galliput o any man. Spectator, N.. 
Thou that det ZBfculapius deride, 2 
And o'er his galiipots in tiiumph ride.“ rau 


quarts. ; | 3 
. 3 » f ia 

Rear them into powder, and boil them in 2 galt Ot with 
in a veſſel cloſe topped, Wijemon © valet ln 


made ot gold or tilver, or of hik alone, 2 
Derivec N 4 1 
ctyniologitts, after Þuters, troim 2a ,ν 3 
G . g ch: Tn 
comes trom ga#t, all, and lochen, t fun, Dutch; 
t go on full lpecd, ] : 
© oundlat once. 1 
> I &;1:hear +3 
The gallebing of horte: ho was't came b. | 
His ſtceds will be reftrain' , bia. 
Bu: 5 $2 —_— ES «> rann , | „ 
1 CS Une down fe We!tern SITES 
In uch a naht gran Saturn did train 
His beavirby iin ound How | wih mene 
When batt fur 1; 


1 i 23 Ref + XS" eCawk as BY 1 7 1 1 3 
Ine icteher- gap troin histte ulous gute 
CI 4 * 


4.1 


10 


4 = Je eis 4 
1 calling VE 5 , * 


1 2 
iy Ane 


lite, Vo Carpe Oven thein to Part them. von,” 
| They gan eipyỹß 
An armed knight towards them ale 19%. wm 
That ſeem'd trom tome feared foe to r.. Yong 
ie wio fair and. tottly goes ſteadily forward 
at points right, will ſooner be at his fourne) 5, 
hat 2unsS after every one he meets, thoug? E 3 
uli eed. rh 
. 5 
i 0 move very faſt. 
The golden fun ſalutes the mofn, 
Aud, having gilt the ocean with his bean, 
Ga] the zodiack in his gliſt'ring ciel. 
Whom doth time gailap witha!? „„ Le 
Wah a tl.st to the galig's 5, Sharp Toe 


— 
— 


. 
= 


Cavs: 
Garin; 


Jure, 
10 2 o 
Gy we 
Ga 
partly 
coluu 
aud 11 
Cant 


He that rides poſt through a country may, from the tran- 


Gent views te 


ideas he ma) collect in galloping over it. Locke. 
7 


„op. 1. / Utrom the verb.] The motion of a horſe when 
n ttullſpced ; in which, making a kind of à leap for- 
W be litts both his forelegs very near at the ſame time; 
wards, nele are in the air, and jult upon the point ot 
ma Wee nd, he lifts both his hindlegs almolt at 
Kcuching Farrier's Dif. 
6110 PER. u. "Flom gallop.] 
r Sal ps. 
* . K 0 a ge wa countries are much better to ride than 
— 2 ther walk and trot; but they are commonly rough 
w X 5 thcuch ſome of them are very fleet. Mortimer. 
Ty ok that rides fait, or makes great haite, 
8 A 3 1. /. A horſe not more than fourteen hands 
Ry 1085 much uica in the North; probably as comingvorigl- 
al nay trom Galloway, 2 tnite in Scotland. 9; 
oY 1 ALLOW: b. a. | agzlpan, to tright, Saxon. ] Toterrity; 


tight. 75 
MO The wrathful ſkies 

2 ters of the dark, 8 

Cally the very wand' rer g ö : 
And make them keep their Caves, Shakeſp. King Lear. 

LOWGLASSES. 2. fo. _ 3 1 

or Fe worn then ikewieot footmen under their ſkirts of mail, 
1 „nich fourmen call galloaeglalſes: the which name doth 
dilcover them allo to be Ancient Engluh; for gallagla ſignities 
ane, an Engliih ſervitor or Yeoman. And he being to armed in a 
11 bag Hart of mail, down to the calf of his. leg, with a long 
broad ax in his hand, was then Jedes gravis armature; and 


ie L 
the grov 


ed w.s initead of the foouman that no weareth a corſlet, betore 
*. 48 + I 


the corfſet was uled, or almoſt invented, Spenſer on Ireland. 
rH ymr, Otherwile then S penjer.} Sold 
"wad I11h, who ice on horſeback. COR 
or - 33 my pow'r : 
Loads and rout Kernss, 23-05 wa - 
pune therward in proud array. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Cxtow. 23. / {It is uied hy ſome in tue ſingular; but by 
Ga'LLOWS. 5 more only in the piural, or lometimes has ano- 
tacr plural gntloav/es. Galga,Gottuck 5 $E4)gaz Saxon; galge, 
Dutch; winch lone derive trom gabalus, furca, Laun; 
athers trom 7.27 high; others from gal, Weith, power: but 
it is probably derived like galiyav, to | right, trom agzlpan, 
the gallows being the great object of legal terrour. ] OBS, 
{Abcam laid over two poſts, on which malefactors are hanged. 
This monſter {at like a hangman upon a pair of galozvs : 
in his right hand he was painted holding a crown of laure, 
in his lett hand a purſe of money, : Sidney, b. li. 
Iwould we were all ct one mind, and4 one mind good 19. 
there were detolation of gaolers and galla⁊uſes. Shakeſpeare. 
U propheied, if a galiozws were 0:1 lands | 
This feilow could not drown. Shakejpeare's Tempct. 
A liitle before dinner he took the majur ade, and wu 


2 
t wag 


l 


the town, and therstore required him that a pair of gallozvs 
ould be erected. © | Hayward. : 
Aproluction that naturally groweth under gallozu/cs, and 
places of execuuon.. . Brown's Valgar Errours, b. ii. 
A poor fell, te 
fel the [mart of waips wh burn road. Swe, 
1A witch that deicrves the gallows. ET 
Cupid hath been ii vs thuutand years a boy. 5 
—Av, ail a ſhicwd unnsppy gallonos 00. Shake/fcare. 
Crows FREE. AH. { gallizvs andfree. } Exempt by deitiny 
from being hanged 5 | 2 | 
Let him be galfowsfree by my conſent, 
And nothing ſuffer, nc thing meant. 


ile he is upon I'y 


. 
U * 
— Ne nao 


Dryden. 


tour; the tree of Ce cution. „ 

He hung their conquer'd arms, for more defame, 
On gallo ces, in 1orourdt his deareſt dame. Fair) . 
A Scot, lien from che gallogotree got looſe, 
Drops into Styx, and turns a foland gooſe, Clea ve. 

| Canna bg. d u. J. {gamba, Italian, a leg. 
lima GCatinaDo. ; boots worn upon the legs above the ſhoe. 
%% 
the doe 
eu 


10. 461 
57 


week, Dennis Leiters. 
a"tBLER. u. /. [A cant word, I ſuppole, for game or 
to game and cheat them. 
Eine. . . | 


Nee 
wid 97.9. 


I, 


partly of a r-\mous nature. It is heavy, of a bright yello- 
colour, and icaree any jmell. Ii is brought from America, 
ad from im my parts of tie Eaſt Indies, particularly from 
Canbain, or Cambogia, whence it has its name. Cambcge 
2+ tot known in Europe till 1503, and ſcen after got into 
eas a purvative medicine; but the roughnels of its opera- 
ton rendering it lets eitezmed as lach, it got into uſe in 
bent ng, where it yetretains its credit. Hill. 
GA OL. vn. { gambiller, French.) ET 
1. | mp for joy; to play merry 


007; 
as ett. 
CURRY. 
h;+ "44. 
15 HY >* 
15 Lal « 
At * h 
ier. 18 
, (4 peg 


A #0 . 
Zed ee TD 


do dance; tOlkKpzto triik; to ju - 
WDhcks, 
othechzs N 
nd 477183 
1222. 


i 


Bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 1 e 
Combe before them. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iv. 
The «ing of elis, and little fairy queen, FE 
| Canbel' don heaths, and danc'd on evry green, Dryden. 
The woniters of the flood | Es nos 
Gambol around him in the wat'ry way, 
And heavy whales in aukward-meaſures play. 
2. To kap; to ttart. Ee 
55 *Tis not madneſs 
That I have utter'd; bring me to the teſt, 
And 1 the matter will record, which madneſs 
Would gambol from. 
G2":30L. A. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Aſtip; a hop; a leap tor joy. 1 | | 
A gentlemun had got a favourite ſpaniel, that would be 
RH toying and leaping upon him, and playing a thouſand 
petty gambels, | EL Eftrange's Fables. 
Bacchus through the conquer'd Indies rode, 


11 


2. A frotick ; a wild prank. 
For who did ever play his gambols , 
Mun mch infuileable rambles ? 
L RBL. v. /. {from gamba, ganibarella, Italian. ] The 
leg of a horte. gt 
What ean be more admirable than for the principles of the 
des of a tendon to he fo mixed as to make it a ſott body, 
wy Friotuvethe fringth of iron? as appears by the weiglit 
Ementhe tendon, lying on a horſe's germbyel, doth then com- 
wind, when he rears up with a man upon his back. Grew. 
E. a. ,, [gamaz, a jeſt, Iilandicæ. ] 1 
dot any ind. 
£17 dare had pultimes here, a 
us Oppot cd to carncit or feriohſneſs. 
1 nen an her head they ſet a garland green, 
R ond owned her 'twixt car 
dent merriment; ſportise inſult. 
K. 0 ey not {eek occaſion of new quarrels, 


Ni 
make a Milton's Agoniſtes. 


Y refuſal, to diſtreſs me more; 
ungle m 


9 


41 


-4 
«ks 


I, BN 
1 


: Sam oi my calamities. 
. ach at play 
"A x 2 
J. Aly antage in play, 
tual vouchers for our fame we ſtand, 


6. 8 nd play the game into each other's hand. Dryden. 


I how in general the parts lie: ſuch ſuperncial | 


iers among the 


| To GAME. v. 4. Lszaman, Saxon.“ 


pered unn in the car, that execution muſt that day be done in 


going to the gallotus, may be allowed to | 


1. One who 1s vicjoulty addicted to play. | 


Car TEE. 4. . ¶ gailbaus and tree. ] The tree of wee | 


Spatterdalhes 31 


The pettifogger ambles to her in his gambadves once a | 
gane er.] A Kae hof practice is to invite the unwary | 


Canbogets a concreted vegetable juice, partly of a gummy, | 


Pope. ; 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


And beaſts in raumbolsfrilk'd betore their honeſt god. Dryd. | 


Hudibras, 5. 111. k. 2. f 


, and pleaſing game. Shak.” 


neſt and 'twixt game. Fairy Q. 


This ſeems to be the preſent game of that crown, and that 
they will begin no other till they tee an end of this. Temple, 
7. Field ſports: as, the chace, taiconry. 

It about this hour he make his way, 
Under the coluur ot his utual game, 
He (hall here find his friends with horſe and men, 
To tet hum irce from his captivity. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
What arms to ute, gr nets to trame 
Wild bealts to combat, or to tame, 1 
With all the mytt' ries of that game. Waller. 
Some {porttmen that were abroad upon game, ſpied a com- 
pany of bu.tards and cranes, L Eftrange. 
8. Animals purtued in the field; animals appropriatc to legal 
ſportlmen. | | | 
__ Hunting, and men, not beaſts, ſhall be his game, 
Wich war, and hottile inare, ſuch as refuſe | 
Subjection to his empire tyrannous. Malton's Par. Loft, 

There is ſuch a variety of game ſpringing up before me, 
that I am Giltracted in my choice, and know not which to 
follow. Dryden's Fables, Prejace. 

A bloodhound will follow the tract of the perſon he pur- 


| Arbuthaot on Aliments. 
Go, with thy Cynthia hurl the pointed !pear So 
At the rough bear, or chaſe the flying deer 
I and my Cnioe take a nobler aim, 3 
At human hearts we fling, nor ever mits the game. Prior, 
Proud Nimrod fic the bloody chace began, | 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man: 
Our haughty Norman boatts that barb'rous name, 
And mates his trembling flaves the royal game. 
9. Solemn contetts exhibited as ſpectacles to the people. 
The games are done, and Cziar is returning, SHA. 
Milo, When eat'zing the Olyinpick game, wy 
With a huge ox upon his thouiders came, Denham. 


i 


Pepe. 


1. Lo play at any 1port, eh WEE 
2. To play wantonly and extravagantly for money. + 
Gaming leaves no ſatistaction behind it: it no way pro- 
fits either body or mind. 3 Locke. 
GAMECOCK. . /. { game and cock, Þ Cocks bred to fight. 
They managed tne dilpume as neicely as two gamecocks in 
the pit. 7 | ee ; Locke. 
GaAME-EGG. A. f. ¶ game and erg. ] Eggs from which fighting 
cocks are hred. _ 5 CG 
Thus boys hatch game-eggs under birds of prey, 
To make the tow! more turious tor the tray. 
GaAMEKEEPER. 2. / [game and ke. ] A perſon who looks 
atter game, and tices it is not dettioved, _ 
Ga'rmtSOME, adj. [trom game.] Frolickſome; gay; ſpor- 
tive; playtul; ſportful. | 3 
Coima. 5 
I am not gameſome; I do lack ſome part | 
Of that quick (puit that is in Aiuhony. Shakeſp. F. Caf. 
Ihe gameſome wind among her treffes play, 
And curleth up thote growing riches ſhort, 
Bäelial, inlike gameſome mood. Milton's Paradije Loft. 
This gamefome humour of children ſhould rather be en- 


: Sidney. 


and health, than curbed or rettrained. Loc de. 
GaAMESOMENESS. 3. J. [from gameſeme.)] Sportivencis; 
merriment. 1 5 | N | 
GaAMESOMELY. adv. [from game/eme.] Merrily. 
GaA'MESTER. 2. /. [trom game.] 1 


_ Keep a gamer from the dice, and 
his book, and it is wonderful. Shakeſpeare. 
man he is. | : 
SGaamoſters for whole patrimoniesplayz _ 
The ſteward brings the deeds, which mutt convey | 
The whole eſtate. Diydeu's Judenal, Sat. 1. 
Could we look into the mind of a common gameſter, we 


Bacon. 


{lumbers are haunted with kings, queens and knaves. Addiſ. 
All tne ſyperfluous whims relate, 85 

That fill a female gameſter's pate; 

What agony ot ſoul the feels 


A man may think, if he will, that two eyes fee no more 
than one; or that a gameſter ſeeth always more than a looker- 
on: but, when all 1s done, the help of good counſel is that 


A ruſty gammo1: of ſome ſev'n years old.  Dryden's Juv 
Gammons, that give a reliſh to the taſte. 
And votted fowl, and fiſh, come in ſo faſt, _ 
That ere the firſt is out, the ſecond ſtinks. Dryden's Perſ. 
2. A kind of play with dice. : | 
5 The quick dice, | 
In thunder leaping from the box, awake 
The founding gammon. 7 Thomſon's Autumn. 
GAU. 7. /. [gama, Italian.] The ſcale of muſical notes. 
| Madam, before you touch the inſtrument, 
To learn the order of my fingering, 
1 mutt begin with rudiments of art, 
To teach you gamut in a briefer fort, 
When by the gamut ſome mulicians make 
A perfect tong, others will undertake, 
By the fame 1 chang'd, to equal it: 
U 


ſues, and all hounds the particular game they have in chace. 


To GANGREN E. v. . To become mortified. 


Garth. | 


Geron, though old, yet gameſome, kept one end with 


Fairfax. 


couraged, to keep up their iris and improve their ſtrength 


a good ſtudent from if 


A gameſter, the greater maſter he is in his art, the worſe | 


ſhould ſec it full of nothing but trumps and mattadores: her | 


Jo ſee a knave's inverted heels. _— 
2. One who is engaged at play. | 5 
When lenity and cruelty play for kingdoms, 
Tue gentler gameſler is the ſooneſt winner. ; 
7 Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Donne. 


Scottiſn.] To go; to walk: an old word not now uſed, ex- 
cept ludicrouſly. | 
| But let them gang alone, 5 
As thev have brewed, io let them bear blame. She. 
Your flaunting heaus gang with their breatts open. Ab. 
GANG. 1. J. [tron the verb.] A number herding together; 
a troop; a company; a tribe; a herd. It is teldom wed but 
in contemptor abhorrence. | 
Oh, you panderly raicals! there's a knot, a gang, a pack, 
a conſpiracy againit me. Shakejp, Merry Wives of Windſor. 
As a gazg of thieves were robbing a houſe, a maltiif tell a 


barking, | L* Efirange, Fable 21. 

Almitted in e Jy gang. 1 ' : 

He acts and talks as they betriend him. Prior. 
GANGHON. [ French. ] A kind of flower. Ainſevorib. 


GANGLION. à. . [yaſyniv.] A tumour in the tendinous 
and nervous parts, proceeding from a fall or {lroke, It re- 
tits, if ſtirred; if prefied upon the fide, is not diverted, nor 
can be turned round. Harris, 
Bonetetters uſually repreſent every bone diſlocated, though 
pothibly it be but a ganglion, or other crude tumour or pie- 
ternatural protuberance of ſome part of a joint. Miſenun. 
GANGRENE. x. .. [gargrene, Fr. gangrana, Lat.] A mor- 
tif cation; a ſtoppage of circulation followed by putrefaction. 
This experiment may be transferred unto the cure of bau- 
 grenes, either coming of themſelves, or induced by too much 
applying of opiates. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
She faves the lover, as we gargreones ſtuy, h | 
By cutting hope, like a lopt Iimb, away. Waiter. 
A dilcolouring in the part was ſuppoſed an approach of a 
gangreae. | LA Wijeman's Surgery. 
It the ſubſtance of the ſoul is feſtered with theſe putſions, 
the gargrene is gone too far to be ever cured: the inflamma- 
tion will rage to all eternity. Addijon's Spectator. 
To GANGRENE. v. a. [gangrener, French, trom the noun.] 
To corrupt to mortification. = | 
In cold countries, when men's noſes and ears are morti- 
fied, and, as it were, gangrened with cold, if they come to a 
tire they rot off preſently ; tor that the few ſpirits, that re- 
wan in thoſe parts, are ſuddenly drawn forth, and iv putre- 
faction is made complete, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
| Gungren'd members mult he lop'd away 5 
hetore the nobler parts are tainted to decay. Dryden. 


My griefs not only pain me 
As a ling' ring diſeaſe ä | 
But finding no redrels, ferment and rage, 
Nor lefs than wounds immedicable | 
Rankle and feſter, and gangrene : 
To black mortification. Milton's Agoniftes. 
As phlegmons are ſubje& to mortification, ſo allo in fat 
bodies they are apt to gangrene after opening, if that fat be 
nor ſpeedily digetted out. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
GANGRENOUS, adj. [from gangrene.] Mortified; produc- 
ing or betokening mortification, | 
The blood, turning acrimonious, corrodes the veſſels, pro- 
dueing hzmorrhages, puſtules red, lead-coloured, black and 
gangrenus, | _  Arbuthnot vn Altments. 
GANGWAY., #./. Ina ſhip, the ſeveral ways or paſſages from 
one part of it to the other. TW . ict. 
GANGWEEK. . /. [gang and aocet.] Rogation week, when 
proceſſions are made to luſtrate the bounds of pariſhes. ict. 
GANTELOPE, 22. /. [gantletis only corrupted Nom gantelope, 
GANTLET. F gant, all, and /oopen, to run, Dutch.] 
puniſhment, in which the criminal running between 


1 
the ranks receives a laſh from each man. 
Hut would'ſt thou, friend, who haſt two legs alone, 
Would'ſt thou to run the gantlet theſe expoſe, 2 
To a whole company of hob-nail'd ſhoes ? Dryden's Juv. 
Young gentlemen are driven with a whip, to run the gant- 
let through the ſeveral claſſes. | ©: "Docks, 
|GaA'NZa. A. /. [gar a, Spaniſh, a Pen. A kind of wild 
gooſe, by a flock of which a virtuoſo was tabled to be carried 
to the lunar world. JJ np a Neg Nos 
They are but idle dreams and fancies, - 
E: And favour ſtrongly of the ga. Hudibras, p. ii. 
G40 L. . ſ. ¶ geol. Welſh; geole, French. ] A priſon; a place 
of confinement. It is always pronounced and too often writ- 
ten jazl, and ſometimes goal. . 
| Then am the priſoner, and his bed my gaol. Shakeſp. 
| Have been ever free, and muſt my houſe | | 
| Be my retentive enemy, my gaol? Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
| Jt we mean to thrive and do good, break open the gaols, 
And let out the priſoners. 5 nr. x endl Henry VI. p. ii. 
| GA'OLDELIVERY. 2. /. [gaol and e The judicial 
proceſs, which by condemnation or acquittal of perſons con- 
fined evacuates the priſon. „ | 


which ſetteth buſineſs ſtrait, Bacon, Eſſay 28. Then doth th' aſpiring ſoul the body leave, 
3. A merry frolickſome perſon. | I Which we call death; hut were it known to all, 
Who You're a merry gameſter, ©  _ 2 WMbat life our ſouls do by this death receive, 
My Lord Sands. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIIT. | Men would it birth or gaoldelivery call. _ Dawes, 
4. A proſtitute. N N J _ Thele make a general gaoldelivery of ſouls, not for pu- 
17 5 She's impudent, my lord, 3 | niſhment. i | South. 
And was a common gameſier to the camp. Shakeſpeare. GAOLER. x. Fe from gaol.] Keeper of a priſon; he to whoſe 
Ga'm:ttR, 2. /. [Of uncertain etymology; perhaps from] care the priſoners are committed. V 
grand mere, and therefore uſed commonly to old women.] This is a gentle provoſt; ſeldom, when . 
uc compellation of a woman correſponding to gaffer. The ſteeled gaoler is the friend of men. Shakeſpeare. 
GaMMON. 2. /. { gambone, Italian.] | I know not how or why my ſurly gaoler, _ 88 
1. The buttock of an hog ſalted and dried; the lower end off Hard as his irons, and inſolent as pow'r 
the flitch. 5 35 af. When put in vulgar hands, Cleanthes, _ N 
Aſk for what price thy venal tongue was fold: : Put off the brute, Dryden's Cleomenes. 


From the polite part of mankind ſhe had been baniſhed 
and 1mmured, *till the death of her gaoler. Tatler, No 53. 
Gare. u. . [from gape.] | 
1. An opening in a broken fence. | | 
| Behold the deſpair, ans; 
— cuſtom and covetous pates, OED 
y gaps and opening of gates. Tufſer's Huſbandry. 
With nana, and with furies to the ers 2 35 

And cryſtal wall of heav'n; which, opening wide, 


— 


Roll'd inward, and a ſpacious 57 diiclos'd _ 


Into the waſteful deep. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. 
Buſhes are moſt laſting of any for dead hedges, or to mend 
gap. | Mortimer” s Huſbandry. 
tought for a man, ſays God, that ſhould make up the 
hedge, and ſtand in the gap before me, for the land that L 


ſhould not deſtroy it. Rogers, Sermon xviii. 


"Things imply good can never be unfit. 2. A breach, bo = 
Long has a race of heroes fill'd the ſtage, The loſs of that ſtrong city concerned the Chriſtian com- 
That rant by note, and through the gamut rage; monweal: manifold and lamentable miſeries afterwards en- 
Ja tongs and airs expreſs their martial fire, ſued by the cpening ot that gap, not unto the kingdom of 
Combat in t1ills, and in a feuge expire. Adaiſen, | Hungary only, but to all that ſide of Chriſtendom. Knolles, 
'GaX, tor began, from gi for begin. Gor 3. Any paſlage. _ „ 
The noble knight gan fee He's made maſter 
His vital force to faint. | Spenſer. O' th' rolls and the king's ſecretary: further 


0 
Smith alludes in his Pocockius. 
Cohors catenis qua pia ſtridulis 
Gemunt onuſti, vel ſude trans ſinum 
Luctantur actà, pendulive 


eme furmed; meaſure - blanned. 


To GANCH. v. a. [ ganciare, from gancio, a hook, Italian; 
anche, French.) To drop from a high place upon hooks 
3 way of puniſhment: a practice in Turkey, to Which 


Stands in the gap, and treads for more preferment. Shak. 
So ſtands the Thracian herdſman with his ſpear | 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear, | 
And hears him ruſtling in the wood. Dryden. 
4. An avenue; an open Way. 
The former kings of England paſſed into them a great part 
of their 8 which though then it was well intended, 


Sanguineis luctantur in unæs. Muſe Argl. | and perhaps well deſerved, yet now ſuch a gap of miſchief lies 
Ga'xSDER. 1. /. [ gandna, Saxon.) The male of the goole: open thereby, that I could wiſh it were well ſtopt. Spenſer. 

As deep drinketh the gooſe as the gander. Camden's Rem. 5. A hole; A deficiency. 8 

One garnder will ſerve five geeſe. Mortimer's Huſbandry. | If you violently proceed againſt him, miſtaking his purpoſe, 
To GANG. wv. . {[gangen, Dutch; zanzan, Saxon; gang, | it would make a great gap in ow honour. Stakeſp. K. ear. 


Nor 


—— nr 


GAR 


Nor is it any botch or gap at all in the works of nature. 
| More's Antidote againſt Atheiſim. 
g. Anv titerticey a vacuity. 
Hach one demand, and anſwer to his part 
- Perforar'd in us wide gap of time, ünce farit 
We were diflever'd, Shakeſpeare's Winter" s Tale, 
Tb I might Heep out this great gop of time my An. 
thony is away. Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 
To make 'twixt words and lines huge gaps, _ 
Wide as merivians in maps. Hi lihrus, p. Ii. cant. 3. 
Ou can revive a languiſhing converiztion by a tudden fur- 
priüng fentence; another is more dexterous in ſcconding; a 
third can till the gap with laughing. $0475 Geteel Convery. 
7. An opening of the mouth in ſpeech during the pronuncia- 
tion of two ſucceſſive vowels, f 
The hiatus, or gap between two words, is cauſed by two 
vowels opening on each other, 2 Pope. 
3. To flop aA. is to eſcape by ſome mean ſhiit: 3 
to hedges mended with dead buſhes, till the quicklets w. 
grows. ; : 
lis policy conſiſts in ſetting traps, | 5 
In finding ways and means, and topping gaps. Saviſt. 
(x'P-TOOTHED. adj, [gap and tot.] Having interſtices be- 
tween the teeth. EEE 
The reeve, miller, and cook, are diſtinguiſhed from each 
other as much as the mincing lady priorets and the broad- 
{peaking gap-tootbed wife ot Bath. Dryden's Fables, Pref. 
To GAPE. v. u. {[xeapan, Saxon. ] ; 
2. To open the mouth wide; to yawn. | 
Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 5 
Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat, Shakeſpeare. 
 Gaping or yawning, and itretching, do paſs from man to 
man; for that that cauſeth gaping and ſtretching is when the 


ipirits are a little heavy by any vapour. Arbuthast. 
She ſtretches, gapes, unglues her eycs, re 
And alks if it be time to riſe, Swift. 


=, To open che mouth tor food, as a young bird. 
1 As callow birds, 

Whoſe mother's kill'd in ſeeking of the prey, 
Cry in their welt, and think her long away; 
And at cach leat that ſtirs, each blaſt of wind, i 
Cape for the food which they mutt never find. Dryden. 

As in a drought the thirſty creatures cry, | 

And gape upon the gather'd clouds for rain, 
Then firit the martlet meets it in the {ky, 


And with wet wings joys all the feather'd train. Dryden. 


3. To dclire carneſtly; to crave. With for. _ | 
To her grim death appears in all her ſhapes; _ 
The hungry grave for her due tribute gapes. Denham. 
Io thy fortune be not thou a ſlave; e 
For what hatt thou to fear beyond the grave? 
And thou, who gap'/t for my eſtate, draw near; 


For I would whiſper ſomewhat in thy car. Dryder's Pe. 


4. With after. 25 ; 3 
What ſhall we ſay of thoſe who {pend their days in gapmg 
after court-tavour and preferments ? L Ejtrange. 
F. With a. | 
Many have gaped of the church revenues; but, before they 


could {wallow them, have had their mouths Ropped in the 
0 South's Sermons. | 


church- yard. 
8. To open in fiſſures or holes. 0 
If it aſtume my noble father's perſon, 
Il pen to it, though hell itſelf thould gape 


And bid me hold my peace. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


May that ground gabe, and ſwallow me alive, 

Where I thall kneel to him that flew my father. 
e _ Shakejpeare's Henry VI. 
The great horſe-muſſel, with the tine thell, dothgapeand 
mut as the oyticrs do-. © Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The reception of one is as different from the admiſſion of 


the other, as when the carth falls open under the inciſions of | 


the plough, and when it gapes and greedily opens itlelf to 
dlink in the dew of heaven, or the retrethments ot a ſhower, 


South, | 


The mouth of a little artery and nerve gapes into the ca- 
vity of thete velicles. e 
7. To pen with a breach. | | | 
Inc planks, their pitchy coverings wafh'd away, 

Now vield, and now a yawning breach diſplay ; 
The roaring waters, with a holtile tide, 
Ruh through the ruins of her gapag hide. 


1 55 and gape by a wound. 
8. Foopen; to have an hiatus, 


gapiug on another tor want of a cura in this whole poem. 


9. To make anoite with open throat. | 
And, if my mute can through paſt ages ſce, 
T hat noily, nauſeous, gaping tool is he. 
10. To ſtare with hope or expectation, | 
Others will gape t' anticipate 
The cabinet deſigns of fate; 
Apply to wizards, to foreſee 4 
What ſhall, and what fhall never be. 
11. Lo ſtare veith wonder. | 
Parts of different ſpecies jumbled together, according tothe 
mad imagination of the dawber; and the end of all this to 
caule laughter: a very monſter in a Bartholomew fair, for 
the mob to gape at. 5 Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
Where elevated o'er the gaping crowd, | | 
Clatp'd in the board the perjur”d head is bow'd, 
Betimes retreat. Cay's Trivia. 
12. To itare irreverently. 


Roſcommon. 


| Hu. libras, 7. li. 


They have gaped upon me with their mouth. Fob, xv1. 10. 


GA'PER, . /. [from gape.] 
1. One who opens t13 month, 
2, One who itares Foulithiy, | 
3. One who longs or craves. 9 Fo 
The golden thower of the diflolved abbey-lands rained well 
near \ntocyery £aper's mouth, Careww's Survey of Cornwall. 
Gar, in Saxon, ſignißtes a weapon: fo Eadgar is a happy 
weapon; Ethelgar, a noble weapon. Gibſon's Camden. 
To G32. wv. 4. | gerc, Iſlandick.] To cauſe; to make. It 
is ſtill in ute im Scotland, 
1-1 182, good Hobbinol, what gars thee greet? 
What! hath ſome wolf thy tender lambs ytorn? 
Oris thy bagpipe broke, that ſounds fo ſweet ? 
Or art thou of thy loved lajs forlorne? Sper/er's Paſtorals. 
CARB. 2. /. | garde, French.) | 
1. Dreſs; clouths; habit. $i 
Thus Belial, with words cloath'd in reaſon's garb, 
Counlel'd 1gnovle eafe, and peaceful floth. Paradiſe Loft. 
He pts himſelf into the garb and habit of a protetlor of 
phy lick, and ſets up. = L' Eftrange, Fable 37. 
2. Faſhion of dreſs. 
Horace's wit, and Virgil's ſtate, 
He did not ſteal, but emulate 
And when he would like them appear, 
Their garb, but not their cloaths, did wear. 
3. Exteriour appearance. 
This is ſome fellow, 
Who, having beenprais'd for bluntneſs, doth affect 
A ſaucy roughneſs, and conſtrains the garb 
Quite from his nature, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Denham. 


Duden. 
Fact all thete actions can be performed by aliment, as well 

as m-licines, is plain; by oblerving the effects of different 
flubdances upon the fluids and ſolids, when the veltels are 
| | © ©. Arbuthuot. 


Dryden's An. Dedication. | 


Cbeyne :s Phil. Priuc. | 


Ibere is not, to the beit of my remembrance, one vowel | 


by the palate, 
| 70G 


GAR 


CaRBachk. 2. 7. [garbear, Spaniſh; T his etymology is very 
dotibtful.] 


1. The bowels; the offal; that part of the inwards which is 


ſeparated and thrown away, 
; The cloyed will, ö 
That ſatiate, yet unſatisfy'd deſire, that tub 
Both fill'd and running, ravening firit the lambd, 
Longs after for the garbage. Shakeſpeare s Cymbeline. 
Luſt, though to a radiaat angel link d, | 
Will late 1tieit in a celeſtial bed, 
Aud prey on garbage. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
A lam more 12n1clets than the rog'ry 
Ot old Aruſpicy and aug'ry, 
That out of garbages ot cuttie 
Preſag'd th' events of truce or battle. 
Who, without averſion, ever look'd 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook'd ? Roſcommon. 
When you receive condign puniſument, you run to your 
confeſſor, that parcel of guts and garbage. 
GARBEL. . /. 4 plank next the keel of a ſhip. 
Ga'RBIDGE. 2. /. Corrupted for garbage. 
All thavings of horns, heots ot cattle, blood, and garbidge 
1s good manure for land, Martimer's Hadan. 
GA'RPISH. 1. /. Corrupted from gerbarye. 


Hudlihr gt, p. ii. 


Ealley. 


In Newfoundland they improve their ground with the gr. 


biſh of fiſh. 


Mortimer's Aufoardry. 


7 GA'RBLE. S. a. [garbellare, Italian. ] 'Tohkitt; to part; 


to ſeparate the good from the bad, 
ut you who fathers and traditions take, TE! 
And gare tome, and ſome you quite foriake. Dryden. 
Had our author ſet down this command without garbling, 


as Gd gave it, and joined mother to father, it had made di- 


rectly againſt him. Locke. 
Tune underſtanding works to collate, combine, and gartle 
the images and ideas, the imagination and memory prejent 
to it. | 5 Cubus Phil. Prin, 
GAA DLE R. u. ſ. [from garble.] He who iepurates one part 
trom another. Th | 
A farther ſecret in this clauſe may belt be diſcovered by the 
projectors, or at leaſt the garblers of it. Sqwwrft's Examiner, 


GA'RBOIL. 2. J. [garbouille, French; garbug!ts, Italian. ] Dil- | | 


order; tumult z uproar. Hanmer. 
Look here, and at thy ſovereign leiſure read 
What garboilt the awak'd, SHH. Auth. and Cleopat. 
GAR0O. 5 (garde, French. ] Wardſhip; care; cuſtody. 
9 . u. fe [gardd, Welih ; jardin, French; giardino, 
talan,] 


A « 


1, A piece of ground incloſed, and cultivated with extraordi- 
nary care, planted with herbs or fruits tor food, or laid out | 


tor pleaſure. | 
Thy promiſes are like Adonis“ gardens, 


My Lord of Ely, when I was lait in Holbourn, 

I law good ſtrawberries in your garden there. 
In the royal ordering of gardens, there ought to be garden, 
for all the months in the „ear. Bacon's Eſjays. 
In every garden ſnould be provided flowers, fruit, ttade, 


and water. 3 | h Temple. 
2. A place particularly fruitful or delightful. | 

I am arriv'd from fruitful Lombardy, 

The pleatant garden of great Italy. Shakeſpeare. 


3. GARDEN is often uſed in compolition for Hortenſis, or be- 


longing to a garden. 


GARDEN-MOULD. 2. /. Mould fit for a garden. | 


They delight moſt in rich black garden-mould, that is deep 


GARDEN-TII. LAGE. . I. Tillage uſed in cultivating gardens, 


Peas and beans are what belong to garden-tillage as well 


as that of the field. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
GARDEN-WARE, 2. . The produce of gardens. 


A clay bottom is a much more pernicious foil for trees and | 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


garden-ware than gravel. 
To GARDEN. wv. 2. [from the noun. ] To cultivate a garden; 
to lay out gardens. 5 . 
N At firſt, in Rome's poor age, _ 
When both her kings and conſuls held the plovgh, 
Or garden'd well,. Ben. Fobnſon's Catiline. 
When ages grow to civility and elegancy, inen come to 


build ſtately, ſooner than to garden finely ; as it garen 


were the greater perfection. 


Bacon, Efay 47. 


Shakeſp. 


andlight, and mixed rather with fand than clay. Mortimer. 


GARDENER. 2. /. from garden. ] He that attends or culti- 


vates gardens. | 
Our bodies are our gardens, to the Which our wills are 
gerdeners; ſo that, it we will plant nettles, or ſow lettuce, 
the power lies in our will, | Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Gardeners tread down any looſe ground, after they have 
| ſown onions or turnips. Bocen's Natural Hiftory. 
The gardener may lop religion as he pleaſe. Hobel. 
The lite and telicity of an excellent gerdencr is preferable 
to all other diverſions. Pk: Ev Kalkar. 
Then let the learned gard'ner mark with care 

The kinds of ſtocks, and what thoſe kinds will bear. 

| Dryden. 


| GARDENING. 2. . [from garden. ] The act of cultivating or 
planning gardens. 


My compoſitions in gardening are after the Pindarick man- 


ner, and run into the beautiful wildnels of nature, without 
affecting the nicer elegancies of art. Spectator, NY 477. 
GARE. 7./. Coarſe wool growing on the legs of ſheep. Dic. 


GARGARISM. 1. ſ. [ pacyagowss; gargariſine, French.] A 


liquid form of medicine to wath the mouth with,  Qzancy. 
Apophlegmatiſms and gargariſius draw the rheum down 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


ARGARIZE, w. a. [ yaępyagig w; gargariſer, French. ] To | 


waſh the mouth with medicated liquors, ; 
_ Vinegar, put to the noſtrils, or gargarized, doth eaſe the 
hiecough; for that it is aſtringent, and inhibiteth the motion 
of the ſpirit, | Bacon m Natural Hiſtory. 
This being relaxed, may make a thaking of the larynx ; 
as when we gargarixe. 


parts. | i Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
To GA'RGLE. v. a. [gargouiller, French; gargogliàre, Ital, 
gurgel, German, the throat.] / 
1. To waſh the throat with ſome liquor not ſuffered immedi- 
ately to deſcend, 


Gargle twice or thrice with ſharp oxycrate, Harwey. 


The exciſion made, the bleeding will ſoon be ſtopt by ga- 


gling with oxycrate. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
They comb, and then they order 1 lar 5 
Next gargle well their throats. Dryden” s Perſ. Sat. 


| 2. To warble; to play in the throat, An improper ule. 


Thoſe which only warble long, 
And gargle in their throats a ſong. Waller. 
So charm'd you were, you ceas'd a while to doat 

On nonſenſe gargl'd in an eunuch's throat. Fenton, 

GA'RGLE, u. . {from the verb.] A liquor with which the 
throat is waſhed. 

His throat was waſhed with one of the gargles ſet down in 

the method of cure. Viſeman's Surgery. 

GA'RGLION, #. ſ. An exſudation of nervous juice from a 

bruiſe, or the like, which indurates into a hard immoveable 

tumour, Quincy, 

GA'RGOL. 2./. A diſtemper in hogs. | 

The ſigns of the gargo! in hogs are, hanging down of the 

head, moiſt eyes, ſtaggering, and loſs of appetite, Mortimer, 


5 8 Hellers Elements of Speech. 
| GARGET. z. /. Adiltemper in cattle, 
The garget appears in the head, maw, or in the hinder 


Dryden. 


Which one day bloom'd and fruitful were the next. Shak. | 


os ie 


GARLAND. . /. [garlande, guirland, French.] a... 
branches. or flowers. | 8 5 
Strephon, with leavy twigs of laurel-tree, 
A garland made, on teinples for to wear ; 
For he then choten was the dignity 
Of village-lord that Whittuntide to bear; 8 
With every minute you do change a mind, 14g. 
And call him noble, that was now your hate, 
Him vile, that was your garland. Shakeſpeare 
. 


A recling world will never ſtand upright, 

3 - 2 1 

Till Richard wear the garland ot the realm, 

— How ! wear the $ariand! do'tt thou mean the ci 

As | — 2 0 Own? 
Lay, my good lord. Shakejpenre 5 Richard ill 
Then party-colour'd fow'rs of white and red . 

She wove, to make a garland for her head. Did. Fu, 

Vanquiſh again; though the be gone, Walz. 
Whole garland crown'd the victor's hair, 
And reign; though ihe has left the throne; 
Who made thy glory worth thy care. | 
Her gods and godlike heroes rite to view, 
And all her taded gartands bloom anew, p. 
GARLICK. 2. /. [gan, Saxon, a lance, and 4e, the leck 
moots up in blades. Aut. 

It has a bulbous root, coniitting of manv ſmall tubert 
included in its coats: the leaves are plain : the flowers Wo 
of ſix leaves, formed into a corymbus on the top of the fe 

. andarelucceeded by ſubrotund fruit, divided into three N 
which contain roundith feeds. ä Mule 

Carlich is ot an extremely ſtrong, and to molt people a mh 
agreeable ſmell, and of an acrid and pungent taite, It! m 
extremely active and penetrating medicine, as may hg Poke 
by applying plailters of garlicł to the loles of tlie cet e 
will in a very klittle time sive a ſtrong linell to the b my 
Iſiues will imell ttrongly uf gar{ich three or four hours 
perſon has eaten it; aud given to tow!s, it Communicay,, : 
talte ſtrongly to ther fleſh, and in teme degree to there = 
Bruiſed, and laid on any tender part of the tkin, it corrgde,;, 
aud railes bliſters, Some are very fond of it in tocg - = : 

little of it is not only agreeable thus way, but afhits dig; I 
and ſtrengthens the lo mach. . N. 
Garlick has, of all our plants, the greateſt ſtrength, alan 
moſt nouriſhment, and tupplies moſt ſpirits to tlie whi, « t 
little fleſn. EE 5 5 7 70% 
Tis mortal fin an onlon to devour; 5 
Each clove ot garlict is a facred pory'r; | 
Religious nations ture, and bleſt abudes, 
Where ev'ry orchard is Ger- run with gods. Tax; J 
GARLICK Pear-tree. u.. DE e 8 

It hach an anomalous flower, conſiſting of four petals ce 
leaves, which ſtand erect, the lower part being occupied 5 
number of chives : tlie pointal, which is fixed on a long i. 
{talk, riſes from the centre of the empalement, and attetward 
becomes a globular flethy fruit; in the centre of which a 
included many ſeeds, winch are thaped-almok like kicyer,, 
This tree is pretty common in Jamaica, and ſever] fer 
places in the warmer parts of America, where it ulualle rig; 
to the height of thirty or forty teet, and ſpreads into muy 
branches. When the flowers fall off the poiutal, it becorc 
a round fruit about the ſize of a tennis-ball, which, wn 
ripe, has a rough brownith rind, and a mealy tweet 5, 
ſomewhat like {ome of the European pears ; but has 2 Uf 
{cent of garlick. : f 8 

GARLICK Mild. u. . e 
Ihe characters are: it agrees in every reſpect with the g. 
lick; but hath, for the molt part, a ſweet iceat; auf the 
flowers are produced in an bk Milly, 
GARLICKEA'TER. 2. /. [ garlict and cat. ] A mean fell. 
DAY | You've made good work, .. ö 
Lou and your aprou men, that ftood to much 
U pon the voice of occupation, and 
Ihe breath of garlickegters. Snakeſteare's Coriclanys, 
GARMENT, x. f. [guarnment, old French.] Any thug by 
which the body-is covered; cloaths; drets. 

Hence, rotten thing, or I thall ſhake thy bones 

Out of thy garments. Shakeſpeare's Coriglarit. 
Haſt any of thy late maſter's garments in thy pollen 
| 8 Shakeſpear:'s Crmbeiue, 

Our leaf, once fallen, ſpringeth no more; neither doth the 

ſun or ſummer adorn us again with the garments of new!eaves 
and flowers. Raleigh s Hiſtory of the Wirld, 
Three worthy perſons from his {ide it tore, 

And dy'd his garment with their ſcatter d gore. Water, 
„ The peacock, in all his pride, does not diiplay halt tie 
Colours that appear in the garments of a Britiſh lady, wie 
ſhe is dreſſed. | Addiſon's Speflatir, N 265. 

GARNER. 2. /. ¶grenier, French. ] A place in which threited 
© grain is ſtored up. | | 
Earth's increaſe, and foyſon plenty, _ | 
| Barns and garners never empty. Shakeſpeare's Tent} 
For ſundry toes the rural realm ſurround; 

The fieldmouſe builds her garner under ground: 

For gather'd grain the blind laborious mole, 5 
In winding mazes, works her hidden hole. Dod. Ig. 
To GARNER. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ttore as in garlets. 

There, where I have garner d up my heart, 

Where either I mutt live, or bear no life. Shak. 0th). 
GARNET. 2. f. ¶ garnato, Italian; grazatus, low Latin, tio 
its reſemblance in colour to the grain of the pomegranate.) 

The 1 is a gem of a middle degree of hardnels, 9 
tween the ſapphire and the common cryſtal. It is fund 
various ſizes. Its ſur faces are not ſo ſmooth or polite as {2002 
of a ruby, and its colour is ever of a ſtrong red, with a p48 
admixture of blueith : its degree of colour is very die 
and it always wants much of the brightneſs of the ruby. Ei. 

The garnet ſeems to be a ſpecies of the carbuncle ct 
- ancients: the Bohemian is red, with a flight caſt cf 26/7 

colour; and the Syrian is red, with a flight catt of puff. 
| Mood uad Met. I. 
To GA'RNISH. S. . [ gærnir, French. 
1. To decorate with ornamental appendages, Dh 
There were hills which 8 their proud heights wen 
ſtately trees. Sako 
All within with flowers was garniſted, 
That, when mild Zephyrus amongſt them blew, 
Did breathe out bounteous ſmells, and painted colou 
ew | Fairy Auen, b, Ii. 06% 5 
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With taper light 
To ſeek the beauteous eye of heav'n to gar, 
Is waſteful] and ridiculous exceſs. SH 
| Paradiſe was a terreſtrial garden, garni/bed with fi 
lighting both the eye and taſte. Raleigh's B9% 
All che ſtreets between the Bridge-foot and palaceot Ft 
where the king then lay, were garniſhed with the ny 
ſtanding in their liveries. Bacon s Bey ?. 
2. To embelliſh a diſh with ſomething laid round ii. 
8 With what expence and art, how richly delt, e 
Garnifh'd with "Iparagus, himſelf a feait ! 2 7 
No man lards ſalt pork with orange-peel, boy. 
Or garni/hes his lamb with ſpitchcok'd ecl. Ang ab) 
3. To fit with fetters. 0 | 
GARNISH. z. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Ornament; decoration; embelliſhment. 
: So are you, ſweet, 
Ern in the lovely garniſh of a boy. 
Matter and figure they produce; 
For garniſb this, and that for uſe; 
They ſeek to feed and pleaſe their gueſts, 
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Tings ſtrewed round a dif, 


GarniTURE. 2. /. [from garniſb.] Furniture; ornament. 


knees, that they are inferior in the furniture of their heads, 
1925 Government of the Tongue. 
Plain ſenſe, which pleas'd your fires an age ago, 
Is lott, without the garaiture of ſlow. Granville. 


of our ſpecies, ſo they are very aſſiduous in beſtowing upon 
themlelves the fineſt garaztures of art. Addon 5 Spectator. 
Gaz0Us. ad). [tromgaru.] Retembling picklemadeot ith, 
jna civet- cut a different and oſfenſive odour proceeds, parti 
from its food, that being eſpecially fiſh; whereof this hu- 
mour may be a garous excretion, und olidous ſeparation. 
Broauu's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 4. 
GxrRAN, u. J. L Erſe. It imports the ne as gelding. 'I he 
word is ttill retained in Scotland.] A imall horiez a hobby. 


England, takes the name of gallyway. : 8 
When he comes forth he will make their cows and garrans 
o walk, it he doth no other harm to their perſons. Se. 
Every man would be forced to provide Winter-fodder tor 
his team, whereas common garraus ſhift upon graſs the year 
round: and this would force men to the encloſing of grounds, 
to that the race of garraus would decreate, 
GARREV. 2. /. {garite, the tower of a citadel, French. | 
1. A room on the lughett floor of the houle. 
The mob, commitlion'd by the gouyerament, 


John Bull Kipped trom room to room ; ran up iturs and 
down &airs, from the Kitchen to the garrer, Arbithnt, 
On carth the god of wealth was made | 
Sole patron of the building trade; 
Leaving the arts the ſpacious ar, 
With licence to build caitles there: 
And 'tis conceiv'd their old pretence, 
To lodge in garrets, comes Irom chence. 
2. Rotten wood. = 18 We 
The colour of the ſhining part of rotten wood, by day- 
licht, is in ſome pieces hite, and in ſome pieces inclining 
to red, which they call the white and red garret. Bacon. 
Gaxngretr. . J. [from garret.] An inhabitant of a 
gUTCE, 85 : © 
GARRISON, z. /. [garniſon, French. ] 3 
1. Sol liers placed in a fortified town or caſtle to defend it. 
How oft he {aid to me, | 


Sgt. 


Thou art no ſoldier fit for Cupid's garriſon. Sidney, b. i. 
2. Fortified place ſtorec with loidiers. 2488 A 
Whom the old Roman wall ſo ill confin'd, 
With a vew chain of gh you bind. Waller. 


+ The itate of being placed in a fortiſication for its defence. 
Some of them that are laid in garrijos wii do no great hurt 
to che enemies. enges 08 Traand. 


trelles. If 5 | | 
| Others thoſe forces join, „„ 
Which £4r-4/0- the conqueits near the Rhine. Dryden. 
CARRU'LITY. 2. /. [garrulitas, Latin. | 
1. Luquacityz incontinence of tongue; inability to Keep a 
„ VV 

1 Let me here 
Expiate, if poſlible, my crime, EK ETD. N 
Shametul gærrulity. Miiton's Ag oniſtes. 
2. The quality of talking too much; talkativenets, . 
Some vices of ſpeech mult carefully be avoided : firſt of all, 
loquacity or garrulii i. Lay 0 
bazxwLous. adj. [garrulur, Latin] Prattling; talkative, 

Old ave looks out, | | 
And garrulozs recounts the feats of youth. - Thorſon. 
CARTER. z. / {gerdus, Welſh; jartier, French, from gar, 
Welſh, the binding of the knee. | 
1. Aitring or ribband by which the Rocking is held upon the 
T \ 


_ $wvijt. 


3 The principal king at arms. 


* 


„ GARTER. D. 4. from the noun. ] To bind with a garter. 


— 


meaſured y the girdle, 


Van Helmont, and ſeems deſigned to ſignify, in general, a 
ſpirit not capable of being coagulated : but he uſes it lootely 
m many ſenles, and very unintelligibly and inconſiſtently. 
0 5 | | Harris, 
ASCONA PDE. . . French, from Gaſcon, a nation eminent 
keaboatting.] A boaſt; a hravado.. 

Was it à gaſecnade to pleaſe me, that you ſaid your for- 
ane was increaſed to one hundred a year ſince I left you? 
7:0, : ; Swift. 

A 8 DE. c. n. [from the noun. ] To boaſt; to brag; 
> 5 
a tv. a. [ from hacher, to cut, French. Skinner. ] To 
den 10 as to make a gaping wound z to cut with a blunt 
"ment ſo as to make the wound wide. 
Gere the Engliſhmen at arms had been defeated, many 


F * horſes were found grievouſly gaſbed or gored to 
Wit is | Hayward. 


Vith it; a keen inſtrument, and every one can cut and gaſh 
itz but to carve a beautiful image requires great art. 


Tillotſon, Sermon ii. 
See me gaſb'd with knives, 


Orſeard with burning ſteel, Rowe's Royal Conwert. 
treaming with blood, all over gaſb d with wounds, 


untere d, he groan'd, and at the Altar fell. A. Phillips. 
LA d u. ſ. {from the verb.] | 
dep and wide wound. 


pen gaſb therein; were not his targe 
Jatbro e the violenceof his intent, att 

1 ſoul from thence it would N Spenſer. 

Rukerilous gaſh, a very limb lopt off. Shak. Henry IV. 


n drove Newton almok to the end of the litis 3 but 


11 550 on his helmet, made a large 


They conclude, if they tall mort in the garziture of their 


As nature has poured out her charms upon the female part 


A Highland horſe which, hen brought into the North of 


Temple, : 


Are ſellom to an empty garret lent. Dryden's Fu, Sol. 


GARRISON: V. 4. from the verb.] J cure by tor- 


Ray on the Creation. 


Ray. | 


Pope. 
or mark of the order of the garter, the higheſt order of | 


girt, from gird.] The bulk of the body | 
. n. J. [A word invented by the chymiſts.] It is uſed by 


G AT 


| It one point break, the other will hold; 
Or, it both break, your gaſkins fall. 


ſob, Juuius.] 
1. To open the mouth wide to catch breath. 


They rais'd a feeble cry with trembiing notes 
But the weak voice deceiv d their gaſpiug throats. Dryden. 
The gaſping head flies off; a purple flood 
Flows from the trunk. Dryden's An. 
_ The ladies gajp'd, and ſcarcely could retpire 
The breath they drew no longer air, but fire. Dryden. 
A ſcantling of wit lay ga/p:ng tor life, and groaning be- 
neath a heap of rubbith. - © Dryden's Spauiſb Friar. 
| Pale and faint, - 
He gafþs for breath; and, as lus life flows from him, 
Demands to lee his triends. _ Addijon's Cato. 
2. To emit breath by opening the mouth convuilvcly, 
I lay me down to g/ my latett breath z 
The wolves will get a hreakfaſt by my death. 
He itaggers round, his eyeballs roll m death, 
And with thort ſobs he ga, away his breath. Dryden. 


Dryden. 


never expreties defire by gatping. 
the funcmatter, who, ſeeing how dearly they loved one ano- 
ther, and ge after their liberty, demanded a moſt exor- 
bitant price tor their ranſom. Spectator, N 198. 
GASP. . .. | troin the verb.] 5 
1. The act of opening the mouth to catch breath. 
2. Tune ſhort catch of breath in the laſt agonies. 
j His tortunes all lie ſpeechleſs, and his name 
Is at laſt gaſp, | 
Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breath'd his latt 
And tothe lateſt ga cry d out for Warwick, Shakeſp. 
It in the dreadtul hour of death, = 55 
If at the lateſt gaſp of breath, 5 | 
When the cold damp bedews your brow, - . 
Lou hope for mercy, ſhew it now. Addiſon's Roſamond. 
Life's buſineſs at one gaſp be o'er. | Pope. 


— 


To GasrT. v. a. [from gapr, Saxon, See AGHAST.] Lo 


aftray. - | 
- When hefaw my beſt alarmed ſpirits, 
Bold in the quarrel's right, rous'dto th' encounter, 
Or whether ga/ted b the noile I made, 
Full ſuddenly he fled, 
| GASTRICK. adj. ſtrom yacte.] Belonging tothe bully, _ 
GASTRORAPHY. 2. ). [yacig and gamly.] In ſtrictueſs of 


the belly; y& in common acceptation it unplies, that the 
5 teſtine. 


ting open the belly. | 
Gar. The rite ER: 
| Moſes gat him up into the mount. 
GATE. #- /. [xeaz, Saxon}: + 5 
1. The door of à city, a caſtle, palace, or large building, 
Open the gaze of mercy, gracious God! bt 
| My toul flics through thele wounds to ſeek thee. Shakeſp. 
.. ©. Gates of monarchs Hz 
Are arch'd ſo high, that giants may jet through, 
And keep their impious turbands on, without 
| Good-morrow to the ſun. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
2. A frame of timber upon hinges to give a paſlage into in- 
cloſed grounds. 5 | 
Know'ſt thou the way to Dover? 
hoch ſtile and gate, horieway and tootpath. 
3. An avenue; an opening. 


Exod. xxiv. 18. 


Shak. 


ting the Venetians together by the ears with the Turks, and 
opening agate for along war, Knolles's Hiflory of the Turns. 
GATEVEIN, 7. /. The vena porta. | 


have trade ſick, nor any obſtruction to continue in the gate- 
vein which diſperſeth that blood. Bacon's Henry VII. 
GATEWAY. z. ſ. ¶ gate and way.] A way through gates of 
incloſed grounds. „ | | 

Gaieways between incloſures are ſo miry, that they cannot 


1. To colle&; to bring into one place; to get in harveſt. 
I gathered me ſilver and gold. 


creaſe, | 
2, To pick up; to glean; to pluck. 
5 His opinions 
Have ſatisfied the king for his divorce, 
Gather'd from all the tamous colleges. 
Caſt up the highway, gather out the ſtones. I/. Iii. 10. 
I will ſpend this pretace upon thoſe from whom I have 
gathered my knowledge; for I am but a gatherer. Wotton. 
To pay the creditor, that lent him his rent, he mult gather 
up money by degrees, as the ſale of his commodities ſhall 
bring it in. | Locke. 
3. To crop. 8 
| | What have I done? 
Io ſee my youth, my beauty, and my love 
No ſooner gain'd, bur flighted and betray d; 
And like a role juſt gather'd from the ſtalk, 
But only ſmelt, and cheaply thrown aſide, 3 
To wither on the ground! Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
4. To aſſemble. 5 | 


Come, ye heathen, and gather yourſelves Pages Joel. 

He led us through three fair ſtreets; and all the way we 
went there were gathered ſome people on both ſides, ſtanding 
in a row. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
5. To heap up; to accumulate, _ ; 

He that by uſury and unjuſt gain increaſeth his ſubſtance, 
ſhall gather it for him that will pity the poor. Prov. xxvili. 
6. To ſelect and take. 


to give thanks unto thy 
7. To ſweep together. Pe | 

The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that was caſt 
into the ſea, and gathered of every kind, Matt. xiii. 47. 
$. To collect charitable contributions, 

9. To bring into one body or intereſt. 

I will gather others to him, beſides thoſe that aregathered 
unto him. I/aiab, Ivi. 8. 
10. To draw together from a ſtate of diffuſion ; to compreſs; 

to contract. h | 

Immortal Tully ſhone, 


oly name. 


Newton on a ſudden gave him ſuch à gaſh on the leg, that | 


Shakeſpeare. 
To Gas. v. u. [from gape, Sinner; from gie, Dauiih, to 


T ke tick for air before the portal gaſp. Dryder's Virg. | 


3. To long for. This ſenſe is, I think, not proper, as nature 


Tae Caitilian aud his wife had the comfort to be under 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


make aghait; to tright; to ſhock; to terrify; to tear 10 


Shakejpeare's King Lear. 


etymology, ſignifies no more than ſewing up any wound of | 
wound of the belly is complicated with another of the in- 


| 4 | - Sparp's Surgery. 
GasTRO'TOMY. . ſ. [ya5ig and riroua,] Ihe act of cut- | 


Auria had done nothing but wiſely and politickly, in fet- | 


Being a king that loved wealth, he could not endure to | 


cart between one field and another. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
| To GA'THER. v. a. [ ʒade nan, Saxon.] 


FEtccliſiaſtes, ii. 8. 
Gather ſtones and they took ſtones and made an heap. | 
| | Es Geneſis. 

The ſeventh year we ſhall not ſow, nor gather in our in- 
* has | Lev. xxv. 20. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


They have gathered themſelves together againſt me. Job. 


Save us, O Lord, and age us from amon ak heathen, | 
ſalm cvi. 47. | 


0 A U 


The Roman roſtra deck'd the conſul's throne PISS 


** [I gaols. ] Fetters. 7 therewith he fell to the ground. Hayward, Gath'ring his flowing robe he ſeem'd to ſtand, 3 
3 Penjuuncale carcer ata; an acknowledgment m money when But th“ ethereal ſubſtance clos'd, In act to lpeak, and graceful ſtretch'd N. band. h Pep, 
ürtt a pruoner goes Into a gaol. Ainſworth. Not long diviſible; and from the g 11. To gain. ; rs Fa © 
GARNISHMENT', E. . (trom garuiſb.] Ornament; embellith- A ſtream of nectarous humour ifiuing flow d. Par. Loft. He gathers ground upon her in the chace; a 
. | | 3 ; \ | 2+ The mark of a wound, Iknow not it this be proper. Now breathes upon her hair with nearer pace; Dryden. 
7 "The church of Sancta Guiſtiniana in Padoua is a found | Iwas fond of back-{word and cudgel play, and I now bear | 12. To pucker needlework. 88 
:»ce of good art, where the materials being but ordinary in my body many a black and blue g/ and fear, Arbuth. | 13. To collect logically z to know by inference; : 
528 without any garniſbment ot * do raviſh the | GA sKINS. 2. /. [from Gaſcoigne. See GALLIGASKINS. ] That which, out of the law either of reaſon or of God, 
beholders. otton's Architeddure. Wide hoſe; wide breeches. An old ludicrous word. men probably gathering to be expedient, they make itlaw. 


The reaſon that I gather he is mad, 

Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner; | 
Of his own door being ſhut againſt his entrance. Shakeſp. 
After he had ſeen the vition, we endeavoured to get into 


Hooker, b. i. & 3. 


As, xvi, 10. 

Return'd | ; 

By night, and liſtening where the hapleſs pair 

Sat in their ſad dilcourte, and various plaint, 

I hence gather A his own doom. Milton Paradiſe Left, 

Madamoiſelle de Scudery, who is as old as Sibyl, is at 
this time trantlating Chaucer into modern French : from 
which 1 gather, that he has formerly been tranſlated into the 
old Provencal. | Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

We may ealily gather from this patfage what notion the 
| ancients had concerning a future ſtate. Notes on the Odyſſey; 


relpite trom any calamity, 
| | Ihe luckleis lucky maid 


Along time with that ſavage people Raid; | 


nen gath'riag clouds o'erſhadow all the ſkies, | 

| And ſhoot quick lighinings, weigh, my boys! he cries. 

| 3 . _. Dryden 

When the rival winds their quarrel try, — 5 
South, Eaſt and Weſt, on ay courſers borne, 


Think on the ſtorm that gathers o'er your head, 


2. Jo grow larger by the accretion of ſimilar matter. 


came in to them. 
3. Toatlemble. | : 

There be three things that mine heart feareth; the ſlander 
of a city, the gathering together of an unruly multitude, and 
a talle accuſation, | Ecelgſiaſticus, xxvi. 5. 

4. To generate pus or matter. | 


Bacon Henry VI 


no lets happy than the eale of a broken impolthume atter the 
paintul garhering and filling of it. Decay of Piety. 
gether in wrinkles. 
| Give laws for pantaloons, . 5 
The length of brecches, and the gathers,  . 
Part cannons, perriwigs, and feathers. Hudibras, P. i. 
GA'THERER. z. ſ. [from gather. ] ET Hes 
1, One that gathers z one that collects; a collector. 
I Twitilpend this preface about thote from whom I have ga- 
thered my e tor I am but a gathererand diſpoſer 
of other men's ſtuff. Wottor”s Pref. to Elem. of Architecture 
2, One that gets in a crop of any kind. 1 


223 | Nor in that land Ny 
Do poiſonous herbs deceive the gatherer's hand. 
GATHERING. 2. /. [from gather, | Collection ot charitabie 
contributions, h 5 
_ Letevery one lay by him in ſtore, that there be no gather- 
ings when 1 come. VVT 
9 TREE. See CoRNELIA-CHERRT, of which it is a 
ſpecies. a 
ADE. 1. /. [The etymology of this word is uncertain, 
Semner imugines it may come from gautie, French, a yel- 
low flower, yellow being the moſt gaudy colour. Junius, ace 
cording to his cuſtom, talks of 2ya»G-; and Mr. Lye finds 


dio, Welſh, to cheat. It ſeems to me molt caſily deducible 
from gaudium, Latin, joy; the cauſe of joy; a 85 of joy: 
lure. In Scotland this word is ſtill retained, both as a ſhowy 
bauble, and the perton fooled. It is alſo retained in Scot- 
land to denote a yellow flower.} Anornament ;a finething ; 
any thing worn as a ſign of joy... | 

Ile ſtole th' impreſſion of her fantaſy, 

With bracelets ot thy hair, rings, gaudles, conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, noſegays, ſweatnieats. © Shakeſpeare. 

The tun is in the heav'n, and the proud day, ; 
Attended with the pleaſures of the world, 

Is all too wanton, and too full of gaudes, | 
To give me audience. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3 My love to Hermia | is 
Is melted as the ſnow z ſeems to me now 1155 

As the remembrance of an idle gaude, 

Which in my childhood I did doat upon. 

Some bound for Guiney, golden {and to find, 

Bore all the gaudes the {imple natives wear; 
Some for the pride of Turkith courts delign'd, 
For folded turbants fineſt holland bear. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 
To GaupE. v. a. {yaudeo, Latin.] To exult; to rejoice at 
any thing. | 
Go to a goſlip's feaſt, and gaude with me, 
After ſo long grief ſuch nativi Shaleſpeare. 


of dreis. 
The triumph was not pageants and gaudery, but one of 
the wiſeſt and nobleſt inſtitutions that ever was. 
Age, which is but one remove from death, and ſhould 
have nothing about us but what looks like a decent prepa- 
ration for it, ſcarce ever appears, of late, hut in the high mode, 
the flaunting garb, and utmoſt gaudery ot youth, with cloaths 
as ridieulon „and as much in the faſhion, as the perſon 
that wears them is uſually grown out of it. South's Sermons. 
A plain ſuit, ſince we can make but one, 
Is better than to be by tarniſh d gaud y known, Dryden. 
GA'UDLLY. adv. [from gaudy. J. Showily. 
GAVU'DINESS, 2. /. [from gaudy.] Showineſs; tinſel appear- 
ance. 
Ga'vpy. adj. ¶ from gaude.] Showy; ſplendid ; pompous z 
oltentatiouily tine. | | 
Coſtly thy habit as thy purſe can buy, 
But not expreſt in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. Sap. Hamlet. 
Fancies fond with gaudy thapes poſleſs, 
As thick and numberleſs Bs 
As the gay motes that people the ſun-beams. Milton. 
A man who walks directly to his journey's end, will ar- 
rive thither much ſooner than him who wanders aſide to gaze 
at every thing, or to gather every gaudy flower. Malts. 
A goldfinch there I ſaw, with gaudy pride $ 
Of painted plumes, that hopp'd from tide to fide, Dr;d. 
The Bavarian duke his brigades leads, I 
Gallam in arms, and gaudy do behold, Philips. 
| | | Sor. 


Macedonia, aſſuredly gathering that the Lord had called us. 


14. 70 GATHER Breath, [ A proverbial expreilion.] Touave 


To gather: breath, in many miſcries, Spenſer, 
To GATHER, S. 2. . | | 
1. Jo be condenſed; to thicken. 6 
It ere night the gath' ing clouds we fear, 
A tong will help the beating itorm to bear. Dyyd, Paſt. 


The whirlwind gathers, and the woods are torn. Dryden. 
And threatens every hour to burſt upon it. Addiſ. Cato, 


Their ſnow-ball did not gather as4t went; for the ift 
* 


Alk one, who by repeated reſtraints hath ſubdued his na- 
tural rage, how he likes the change; and he will tell you 'tis 


GATHER. 7. /. |trom the verb.] Pucker; cloth drawn to- 


I was a herdman and a gatherer of ſycamore- fruit. Amos. 


May. 


— 


garde, in Douglaſs, to ſignify deceit or fraud, from auaso- 


_ thence aptly applied to any thing that gives or expreſſes plea - 


Shakeſpeare. : 


ty. 
GAU DER. z. J. [from gaude.] e eee luxury _ 


Bacon. 
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© og on gene me mere 


Ga'voy. . , (gaudiun, Latin.) A feaſt; a feſtival; 2 da) 
of plenty. 
c — ſurely be content with a fait to- day, that is ſure 
of 4 gaudy to-morrow. Chiu. 
Gave. Thi preterite of give. 
Thou canit not every day give me thy heart; 
If thou canſt grve 1t, Ten thou never ga'ſt it: 
Lovers riddies are, that though thy heart depart, 
It ttays at home, and thou with touung lav'it it. Donne. 
GaVEL. A. ,. A provincial word tor preg 
Letit lie upon the ground or gavet eght or ten days. 


| | Mortimer. 
Ga'verkixD. 2. ſ. [In law.] Acuſtom whereby the lands It 
ol the tather are equally divided athis death amongtt all bis | | 
ons, or the land of the brother equally divided among the | - 'T 


brothers, if he have no thue Ot his own: This cuttom 1s of 


Gage not on 2 maid, that thou t | ; 
that are precious in her. Heclihiaſtitus, ix. 5. B* . [eters German. vt 
A lover's cves will gaze an eagle blind. Shakeſpeare. | 1. 10 cutuntey to deprive of the power ol generation, - 
Strait toward heav'n my wond ring eyes turned, | Geld Unil-calr ard ram-lamb as toon es they tall. Ty 
Andgaz'd a white the ample K. MIU N Poradije Loft. Lord Say hath geld the cormmoriivs thy and male i 

. i C1 4 . Md Ane 4 
c unde ; * * 1 4 a $ E. * W 


GA ZB. 1. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Intent regard; look of eagel 
Being 
And thereby fill'd with happy intluence, 
And lifted up above the works ge; 
To iing with augels her immortal praiſe. 


You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand, 


By the tweet. power of mulick. Shake/þ. Merch. H enice. 


GEN 


GEL 


all not by thoſe things Ty GELD. wv. a. preter. gelded or gelt; part. pall, gl. 


* " \ 
- * 


2. To deprive of any eflential part. 

| Hu bears his cotiric, and runs mie up 
Wich like advantage on the other fide, f 

| Gelding th* oppus a contment as 1nvuch 
Spenſer. As on the other ude it taxes from you. Ska! h. He Ty 
Do but note a wild and wanton herd, 3. To deprive of any thing immcdett, or dale ge cliecuoy. 
an air of muſick touch their cars, I bey were diligent enough to make ture work, aud 10 
r it lo clearly intome places that they took awiy the legs eg 
Ze, ho. d ot it. = Dryden's Prejace ts "> Ps 5 
GELDER. 1. J. [from gelil.] One that putorms the aa df 
caltration. 7 


neſs or wonder; fixed look. 
ligncCned with her beauty's beam, 


heir {avage eyes turn'd to modelt £4 


Not a month 


force in divers places of England, but clpectally in Kent. | 10 | 1 
| Co vel. Fore your queen dy ed, ihe was more worth ſuch gazes Geld later with gelders, as many one do, 

Among other V/elih cuſtoms he aboliſhed that of gawvel- Than what you 100k UN NOW, Shakeſpeare SH Tale. And look ot a dozen to geld away two. 1], Hufhoyugs, 

5 With tecret Bate No tow geliler did blow his horn „ 


Lind, wliechy we heirs temale were utterly excluded, and the 
battards did inherit as well as the legitunate, winch is the 
very Irilh gave. Dawics c Ircland. 
Ty GAUGE. wv. &. | gauge, jauge, A nicaluring rod, French. 
| Its pronounced gage. ] | | 
1. To meaſure with. Feipedt to the contents of a veſſel. 
2. 10 mcalure with regard to any proportion. 
The vanes nicely gauge on each hae, broad on one fide, 
an! narrow on the other, both which minitter to the progrel- 
{ive motion of the bird. Derbam's Fh fica-T heology. 
There is nothing more perfectly admirable in itſelt than 
- that arttul mangel in Homer's battles of taking meature or 
gauging his hero?s by each other, and thereby elevating the 
character of one perton by the oppouuon of it to lome other 


Or open admiration, hum belvld, 

On whom the great Creator hath beſtow'd 

Worlis. 

Pindar is 2 dark writer, wants CORnexion 35 to Our under- 
ſtanding, ſoars out of fight, and leaves his readers at a gas. 


After having ſtood at gaze before this gase, he dilcoverecd 
an inſcuption. 
2; The obzeHt gazed on. 


Betray'd, captiv'd, and bow my eyes put out; 
Made of my enemies the {cor arid ARC 3 
To grind in brazen Fetters; under talk, 
With my heav n-gitted trength- 


To geld a cat, but cry'd reform, Hudibros, P. i. cant, 1 
GELDER-ROSE.7Z. / [I fuppole brought trow Ce, 
The leaves are like thote of the maple-tree ;- the Hows. 
contilt of one leaf, which expands in a circular roſe em 
and is divided at the top into tive pants: thele are collectean 
torin of an wabel, the largeſt of which grow on the My vg 
and arc barren z but chetem the middle are fruitful, produc. 
ing red berries, in each of which is contained one flat Wy 
ſhaped feed. | | 7 
Ihe lpecies are three. It the foi] be moiſt, tine plant ac. 
| tords x very agrecable proipect, both. m the Kalon when n 
IS n flower, and alio in the Autumn, when the fruit os 4 
which generally grows in large cluiters, ad is of u., ite” 
ful colour. ” "Miller 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iii. 
Diydeu t Prej ace 19 Ovid. 

Ll 
Adaijmn's Freeixider, NY 27. 


I mu{t dig 


1 
5 
Mid. 


Milton's Agonifies. | 


he is mide to excel. Pope's Efſay on Homer's Baltles. | | 10 9 
GAUGE. 1. /. trom the verb.] A meauiez A tandurd. GZ EE. 2. /. trom gave.) He that guzes; one that looks | 3 ne gelder-roſe is increaſed by ſuckers and cuttings, Mew, 
This plate mutt be a garge to tile your worm and groove intently with cagernets or admiration. | | GELDING. . f. [trom geld.] Any animal cattrated, pat. 
to equal breadin by. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. In her checks the vermil red did ew, . larly an horte. ; 

If money were to be hed, as land is, or to be had trom Like roſes in a bed of liſies ſhed ; | Though naturally there bemore males: of hoi!es, bills or 
the owner himtelt, it might then be had at the market rate, The winch ambrohati odours from them-threw, ME | ranis than lemalcs ; yet artincially, thatis, by making cells 
which would be a conſtant gazge of your trade and wealth, And gazers ſenſe with double 78 ied. Fairy Que. i, OxeN and weathers, thele are fewer. Grand 
5 Iu 99 7 . Locke. Fl tay wore gazers than the „aſiliſK. Seb. Herts VI. The lord lieutenant may chute out one of the ben Horics 

Timothy propoſed tohis miſtreſs, that ſhe ſhould entertain ps Come, batihitk, | 5 and iwo of thebeſt geidirgs; tor which hall be paid one hun. 
no ſervant that was above four foot Ieven inches high; and And kill the innocent gazer with thy fight. Shakeſpeare. dred pounds for the hots, and fitty pounds a-picce zor tie 
for that purpoſe had prepared a gauge) by which they were to Briahit as the ſun, her eyes the gege- ltrike; Feli. EL Tram 

--— meaſured. Arbuthnor's Hiſtory of Fohn Bull. And, like the fun, they (ting on ail alike. Pope. GELIW., adi. ¶geliilus, Latin] Extre:nely cold. f 
GAE. a. , (from gauge. ] One whole bunnels is to mea- Bis learned ideas give him a trankcendent delight; and From the decp o and gedit cavern reus'd, 

iure vellels or quantutes. | yet, at the fame time, diſcover tlie blemiſhes which the com-! her Houncee . Thain; Horigb. 

Finoje eaits and dukes have, from the beginning, been mon gage never obſer ved. Malt Logik. GEH. 2. /. (from i.] Extreme cold.” N 

privileged witli royal urildiction; and, to this end, appointed | GA'ZEFUL. adj, ( gaze and /i/,) Looking miently. { GELIDNESS. ef. Ciron gefrite | ELxtiene cold, bro; 

their tpecial oikcurs, as therift, admiral, gaugers and et- | The brightneſs of her beauty clear, GSL. u. J. [ velgtns, Luttb. ] Any vilcous body; vu 
cheutor. | Care d Survey of Cornavall. The raviiht hearts of gazeful men might rear | | dity ; glucz glue ſubltance, 2 5 5 ; 

Io admiration of thatheavenly hight. Spenjer on Beauty. | Ny belt blood turn 


GAUNY. adi. [As if geavant, from zepanian, to tain, 

Saxon.] 1 hin; fender; can; meagle. 7 | 
Ol, how taat name befits my compoſition | 

Old Cant, indeed, and StA n being old: 5 . 

Vittun ric griet hath kepi a tedious falt; | 

And who abitains from meat that 45 not gaunt? 


Por e tleeping England long ume have 1 waich'd; of a news-paper, of which the firit was publithedat Venice. } | 
Waichng breeds leaunc!s, Ieani.ets is all gaunt: A paper of news; a paper of publick intelligence. It is ac- and the hardett of aunmal whds ale retoivable agam into ge. 
[ centee indiiterently on the firſt or lati tyllable. lies. | | Arbutkn on Ait. 
| Grlr. u. J. {trom geld.] A caſtrated animal; guiding, 


The piraſure chat lorac Fathers fecd upon, 
Is my itrict falt; I mean my childrens louks 3 
And therein faltlag, thou hat made me gauut: 
Gaunt am I for the grave, gauut as a grave, | 
Whole hollow womb inherits nought but bones. „ 
7 | £ Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
Two maſiifs, gant and grim, her flight purſu'd, | 
And oft their taten'd tangs in blood embru d. Dryden. | 
F [trom gauat.] Leanly; ilenderly ; nica- 
CO 7 50 e 5 
Gori n. ſ. [gantelet, French.] An iron glove uſed 
for defence, and thrown Gown in challenges. It is lometumes 
in poetry ned for the cs, Or boxing glove. „ nr 
A ſcaly gauntlet now, with joints of . 
Muit glove this hand. S OE CANT IV. þ.1. 
Fect but the difference, ſott and rough 3 - 


 Cleavelard. 


Ga' 


A hound that purſues not by the cent, but by the eye. 


GAZETTE. n./. | gozetta is a Venetian baltpciny, the price 


An Evegliſh gentleman, without geography, cannot well 
underſtaud a gazetto. J 


bring to mind a piece of a gazette, 
GAZETTEER, 7. J. [from gazette. } 
A wmtcr of news. 


| plied to wretches who were hired to vincicate the court. 


2EHOUN D. 2. J. [gazeand hour; Cants ag aſus, 
| | hee tapers of the gods, 
Seelt thou the gazehound how with glance levere ; The ſun and moon became like Waxch 3 Pes, 
From the cloſe herd he marks the deſtiu'd deer ! 7 ictell, The thooting ſtars end ail i purpic gelizes, | 
And chaos is at hamt. Druyen and Let's Ye: 1. 


The white of an egg will coagtilate by a moderate ports 
— — p 


8 . g ry * 0 q * * * . ' 
Skimmer. | T'o an lateeted gelly. Shakeſpeare's Wintes Tab: 
1 


And ſemctinies when the loss 15 ſinall, 
And danger great, they challenge ally 
Print new additions to their teas, „ : 5 
And emendations in gazettes.  Hudibras. P. iii. Cant. 3. 


Ihe tpayed ge/ts they ettoon e molt profitable, vlerun. 
[GL . I. ＋ [ corrupted for the fake of rhyme trom Zili.] Tu- 
101; 25 iurtuce. iz Wat 
wonher with a girdle of gelt, 
Emboit with bugle about the belt. 
 GeLT. The participle paſſive of ged. 
Let the others be gelt for oven. Aortimer's Haftung. 
GEM. . /. [gemma, Latin. ] : 5 FINS 
1. A jewel; a precious ſtone of whatever kind, 
PRONE Love his fancy drew; 
And ſo to take the g/m Urania ſought. 
2 I faw his bleeding rings, 
Their precious ges new loſt, became his guide, a 
Led him, begg d for him, ſav'd him from deſpair. Sale, 
It will ſeem a hard matter to ſhadow a gem, or v ell poir'c 


ocke. Syonjer's Paftirci. 


One cannot hear a name mentioned in it that does not 
| Addijon's Gaordian. 

All, all but truth, talls dea-born from the preſs; 
Like the laſt gazette, or the Jalt addreſs. Pope. 


$ 1dr Jo 


It was lately a term of the utmoſt infamy, being uſually ap- 


Satire is no more; I feel it die: 
No gazetteer more innocent than I. 


Pofe. 


his a gaztlet, that a muff. 
Some thall in ſwiftneſs for the goal contend, 
And oihers v1 y the twanging bow to bend; 
The tireng with iron gauntlcts arm'd mall ſtand, 
Oppos'd in con:hat, on the yellow land. Dry-te as Virg. 
Wilo raked wichkled butt, betmear'd with dil; 
r who with gawztlets gave.or took the foil. Did. Fab. 
Tue tunera: of ſome valiant knight 
NIuy give this thing its proper bght : 
View tis two geuntleis; thele declare 
That both his hands were us dar. 
So to repel the Vandals of the linge, 
Our vei'ran bard refumes his tragick rage; 
He throws the gauntlet Otway us'd to vickd, | 
And calls for Englithmen to jucge the eld. Southern. 
'Ga'vor. 2. /. [cavotte, French.) & kind of dance. 
Ihe ditpofitton ina fiddle to play tunes in preludes, ſara- 
bands, jigs and gavets, are rech! quialities in che inſtrument. 
„ I ubnot ard Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 
GaUuzE. 1. . A kind of thin trant 


with corn er abhorrence. 


to others, and objects of their {corn and deriſion. 


| galleries. 


Airay thyſelt in her wot gorgeous $£ 27 
\y hn he found her boupd, tript from her gear, 
And vile termenters ready ſaw in place, 
He broke through. | 
hen once her eye 
Hach met the virtue of this magick duſt, 
I 1k.all appear fome harmleſs villagers 
Whom thrift keeps up about bis country gear. 


varent lk. 


GA ZI GS TOC K. . ſ. [gaze und. A perſon gazed at 


Theſe things are offences to us, by making us gazingſtocks | 
ay. 
GAZO'H.n. J. [French.] In fortification, pieces of treſhearih 
covered with grats, cut in torm of awedge, about a foot long 
and half a foot thick, to line parapets and the travertes ot 
| Harris. 
©... | GEAR. . /. T xymian, to cloche; xeapne, furniture, Saxon.] 
Prier. 1. Furniture; àccoutrements; dieis; habit; Crhamemts. 
| Ne: Fairy Qucer, 


Fairfax, b. ii. Hau. 27. 


II. I. | To GEM. L. a. [gemma, Latin.] To adorn, as Wit co 


1 fancy every body obierses ME as L walks the ſtiect, aud 


diamond, that hath many ſides, and to give the luſtre wht? 
it ought... Peacham vn Drawing. 
Stones of ſmall worth way lie unſeen by day; 
But night itſelf does the rich gem betray. g 
The batis-ot all gezzs is, when pure, wholly diaphanc23, 
and either cryſtal or an adamantine matter; bit we 6nd the 
giaphancity of this matter changed, by meals of Aue we- 
dallick matter. : EE Wis 
2. The firit bud. A. 
From the joints cf thy-prolifick ſtem. 
Aſwelling knot is raiſed, call'd a gen; | . 
Whience, in theft ſpace, tuck tne eluner ſhows, Deut 
= Embolden d out they come, 
And (well the gems, and burſt tue narros rooms Dad. 
8 Ihe ſorchard loves to ware 
With Winter winds, before the gems exert 
Their feeble heads. 


— —  ——— — — — 
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+ Or bu.is. 1 ; „ 
L Zeſrino, Latin. ] To put forth the d 060130 


S$tiken of 2095 were uid by the ladies; and it ſeems they | long to be in my old plain gear again. Aldifon"s Gujð lia. 49 GTM. Vs. Re 
wee thin, ice gauge. Arbuthnot 64 Coins. To tec tome radiant nymph Appear Lt ofe, in dance, the ately trees, und P1536 | 
- Brocatlues and damaſks, and tabbies and gauzes,  _ In all her glitt'ring birthday gras, dir branches; hung With co ious fruit; er g 
reden brapght over. Sabiſt. Lou think ſome goddets from the ſæy heir hicfioms. Miro 5 Paredije Lz , 
GAWEK. /. Irene, Sakon. | Petcended, ready cut and dry. : Seht. OVMPLLIPAROUS, adj, | eemertt un parts, Latin. Per 5 
1. A cu row, | 33 2. The traces by which horſes or oxen drawg 8 | ts, 5 | { 175 
in both ſenſes it is retained in Scotland. fon; Te GE NIINATE. v. a. | pine, Latin. ] To double. Pi! 


2. A tooliſh fe: low. 
G 5. WN. u. fe {eurrupted for gallon.) A imall tub, or lading 
ö N N 
GAWXTRES, 2. 5, Sccttiſn.] A wooden frame on which 
ber- Calls ürt iet pen tunned. | 0D | 
GAY. a. ga, Frcnch.] 
1. Airy; cheastul; merry; frolick. | | 
Smooth flow ike waves, the zephyrs cently play; 
- Belinda mid, and all tae world was C0. Pope. 
Feta vival wits did Voiture's fate deplore, d | 
And the gay mourc'd, who never-mourn'd before. Pope. 


her angry run | 
The frauds he lcarn'd in his fanatick years 
Made him uncaty in his lawtul gears. 
3. Stuff. Hanmer. : 


„ king; ſhowy. | 
A virgin that loves to go gay. Par. vi. 9. 
Cav. u. J. Ltrom the adjective. ] An ornament ;z an embel- 
kkment. - OD 
Moro! and untragable ſpirits look upon precepts in em | GECK. 1. . 
dlem, as they do upon gays and pickures, the toclenes ot lo Scottiſh] A bubble eatily unpoted upon. 
many old w:v.s tales. | L'* Ejtrange. chi 
GAYETY. n. Y. {gayete, French, from gay.] | 
1. Chearfulnets; airinets; werrunent, 
2. Ads of juvenile pleaſure. 
Ani from thoſe gayeties our youth requires 
To cxerene their minds, our age retires. 
3. Finery, thow“. 
Our gate nd our gilt are all beſmirch'd, 
With can marching in nd ee field. 


dertul. 
It to Leeches ſeemed range and geaſon. 


the metal runs into the mould, 


Haiumcr. 


ſcorn o' th? other's villainy? 
Why have you ſutfer'd me to be impriton'd, 
And made the mott notorious geck and gull 


Denham. That cer invention plaid on? 


would have them go taiter, | 


Shakeſpeare. 
GeErsE., Ihe plural of gogje. 


GVU v. adv. Merrily; cheurfully; ſhiowily. 
GNS. A. J Ctrom gay.) Gayuy; finery. Not much in 
ur, 
Te GAZE, v. u. Legat, or rather ze rean, to lee, Sax. ] 
To look mtent:v and earneſtly; to look with cagerneis. 
Whiat week thou there? King Henry's diadem, 
Faco26d with all the konvurs of the world: 
If w, . Le on. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. P. ii. 
From tome ſhe call her modeſt eyes below 
At forme ber gazing glances roving flew. Fairfax, b. iv. 


gealed or concrete into a gully. 


GeliaTixNOUs. & viicous; tiff and cohetwe. 


from the ſhoals of fiſh that inhabit the main. 


Apollo's ipite Pallas diſcern'd, and flew to Tydeus' 
- His ſcourge reacht, and his horte made treth ; then too: | 


At King Eumelus, brake his gears. Chatman's Iliads. 


Dryden. 


If fortune be a woman, ſhe is à good wench for this gear. 
3 Shakeſpeare's Merchant at. "ence, 
4. [In Scotland.] Gods or riches; as, he his gear enough. 
GE ASON. adj. LX word which I find only in Spenſer. ] Won- 
Hubb. 
Gear. 2. J. {corrupted from jett.] The. hole through which | GE'MIN0US, adj. St, Latin. } Double: wobl 
Maxon s Mech. Exer. s birth, 2nd g 
zen, a cuckow; och, German, a tool; gasc&, 


\Why did you ſuffer Jachimo to taint his noble heurt and GENAU AR NY. Gd, from geg. Pertaining to Sch g: 
t : Mo trader, 


briin with necdlels jealouſy, and to become the geck and | 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 


b Shakeſp. Tævelſth Night. 
Ty GECK. v. a. [trom the noun.} To chent; ts trick. 

Gre. A term vied by waggoners to their hortes when they 
GELABLE, adj. {from getu, Latin. What may be con- 
GELATINE, Inch [ gelatu;, Latin.) Formed into a gelly; | GENDER. . . 


That pellucid gelost nous ſubttance is an excrement caſt off 
MW Gaddard : 


_ You fhall always ſee their eggs laid carefully up in that 
ſcrmetick gelatine matter, in Which they are repolited. 
2 Derbam. 


| GEMINA TIO Ne tf. {rom Teminate.) Repetiaon; tedupk 

| cation. PS. TY: 

he not afraid of them that kill the body: fear him: wee? 

| hath power to caſt into hell; 96 5 

{ent conde 
5 


WI. ? 


after he hath killed, 
unto vou, with a gemization, which tw pre 
ſhews not to have been caulelets, fear hin.. f; 
CEMINY, . J. gemini, Latin.] Twins; à Par; Wa 
4 Cup. A * 
habe grated upon my good friends for three rep 
you, and your couch-felläw, Nim; 07 elle you 380 © 
through the grate, like a gemmy of Habdons. Seas 
Agen; of ates ſplit, would make uſt tou! c 


Tale. 


Chriſtzans have aptized theſe gebs births, 
connatcencies, with teveral names, 45 concchens wn 
2 


rrturh b. 


diſtine tion of wuls. Breacustu¹α 
The. principal and gemmar'y atfection Is its n Ce 
as for irradiancy, whuchk is found in, many gem . 
diſcoverable in this. Brown's F:lgar Err", 
GE MMEOUS., adi. [germens, Latin.) 
1. Tending to gems. | 


WA! 
2 .: q * den“ 
Sometimes we find them in the gemmebu. matte 


22 


2. Reſembling gens. A bene“ 
GErMMO'SITY. 2. / [from gem.] Tye quality & 5g. 
jewel. ; 
Gr Mork. . , The court of the hundred. 0 


pſolẽte. 
genus, Latin; gendre, Ficnch. 


* 


1. A kind; a 10rt. ke wills 
Our bodies are our gardens, to the which 9 4 of 


it with one g. den 
«ibs, or diſtrack it with many, tlie power 200 C 

thority of this lies in our will,  Shakefpeert” 
The other motive, 


parceners | ſo that if we will ſupply 
\ 


Wi 


Why 
Is the 

+, Alex: 
, (In 1 
Abs be 
uon. 
Cubi 
bes the 
Uiyfi 
words ! 


GENEAL 
icents C 
of houl 


85 ww .. a I _— 


| 2. The 


ublick court I might not go, 
| 142 pe love the general gender bear me. 


„ A ex 


Shakeſp. 


„ ,rammar-] A denomination given to nouns, from 
a [= being joined with an adjective in this or that termina- 
y_ Moog Clark. 


Cabitus, ſometimes cubitum in the neutral gender, {igni- 
bes the lower part of the arm on which we lean, Arbutbuot. 
Uivſſes ſpears of Naulicaa, yet immediately 2 the 
words into the inaiculine gender. Notes on the Odyſſey. 
0; GE NDER- Vs 4. [engerarer, French. ] 
5 . ; to cauſe. x 
* bf G6 and unlcarned queſtions avoid, knowing that they 


8 2 Ta. Ii. 23. 
rns. To copulate; to breed. | | 


4% GENDER» V. R. | 
: Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


A ciſtern for toul toads 
| FS in. 2 8 | 
12 alt not let thy cattle gender with à diverle Kind. 


Lev. xix. 19. | 


10'G1CAL. adj. [from genealogy.) Pertaining to de- 
6 or families; bang to the hiſtory ot the ſucceſſions 
erer, rn. ſ. [ywia)optu; genealrgifie, French. 
lle who traces deſcents. 3 f 2 
GENEA LOG V. u. J. LZevia and 59e] Hiſtory of the ſuc- 
callon of families 3 enumeration of deſcent in order of ſuc- 
ceſſjonz a pedigrec. 


The ancients . a chaos into ſeveral regions; and in 


y riling one from another, as if it was 


order ſucceſſiv 


e 
a pedigree or genealogy. 


GESERABLE. adj. [from geuero, Latin.] That may be pro- 


begotten. : 3 
L. ad . [general French; generalis, Latin.]! 

1. Comprehending many ſpecies or individuals; not ſpecial; 
nat particular. 53 5 | | 

To conclude from particulars to generals is a falſe way 

of arguing. | Notes to Pope's Odyſſey. 

1. Lax in ſignification; not reſtrained to any ſpecial or parti- 

lar unport. : WT 
W "4 the author ſpeaks more ſtrictly and particularly on 


any theme, it will explain the more looſe and general ex- | 


rcſhons. Waits's Improvement of the Mind. 
3. Not reitrained by narrow or diſtinctive limitations. 


A general idea is an idea in the mind, conſidered there as 


ſ:parated from time and place, and ſo capable to repreſent 

any particular being that is conformablero it. Locke. 
4 Relating to a whole 

of any being. 


They, becauſe ſome have been admitted without tri al, make 
f 4 hi tf i 7 Ce | 


that fault general which is particular. 
, Pablick ; conpriſing the whole. ; 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 
Till kedifburs'@, at St. Colmetkili iſle, 


Nor {aii'd they to expreis huw much they prais'd, 
That tor the general ſafety he delp!13'd © 
His own. - Milten's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 

f. Not directed to any ſingle object. 
If the lame thing be peculiarly evil, that ge 
vill de turned into u particular hatred agaluſt it. 
7. Extentive, though not univerſal. 
i, Common; uſua! By: N 
5 | %% 
For that I knew it the molt general way. Shak, Timon. 


g. Cexeral is appended to ſeveral othces : as, Attorney General, filled. > | . 6 
I In the fourth general ion they ſhall come hither again. Cen. 


Solicitor General, Vicar General. 
GENERAL. 2. /. 


1. The whole; the totality; the main, without inſiſting on | 


particulars. 


That v-hich makes an action fit to be commanded or for- . 


bidden, cun be nothing elle, in general, but its tendency to 
promote or hinder te attainment of ſoine end. rris. 

In particulars our knowledge begins, and ſo ſpreads itſelf 
by degrees to gene/ ls. | Locke. 

E have centidered Milton's Paradiſe Loſt in the fable, the 
characters, the tentiments, and the language; and have ſhewn 
that he excels, in general, under each of theſe heads. Addiſ. 

publick ; the intereit of the whole, Not in vie, _ 

Neither my place, nor aught I heard of buſineſs, 

th rais d ime from my bed ; nor doth the general 
Take hold on me; for my particular gricf 


Ingluts and fwallows other forrows. © Shakeſp. Othello. : 


V The vulgar. Not in ule. | 


The play, I remember, pleaſed not the million; *twas ca- | 


vrre to the general: but it was, as I received it, and others, 
whoſe judgment in ſuch matters cried in the top of mine, an 
excellent play. | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
& (General. Fr.] One that has the command over an army. 
| Ageueral is one that hath power to command an my 
| : | ocke. 
The generalt on the enemy's fide are inferior to ſeveral 


Ihe war's whole art each private ſoldier Knows, 
And with a gen ral's love of conqueſt glows. Addiſon. 
-VERALI'SS!MO.#./. [ generaliſſime, French, from general. 


he ſupreme commander, It 1s ofteu rather a title of ho- 
naur than othice. ys 8 


rendon, b. Vit. 


e lame cognomination, was generaliſimo of Greece. 
CoxeRA'LITY. 2 fe [ generalite, French from eneral.I 
r Theftate of being general; the quality of including ſpccies 
or particulars. AY Serkan J 8 8 
cauſe the curioſity of man's wit doth with peril wade 
er in the ſearch of things than were convenient, the ſame 
4 reſtrained unto ſuch generalities as, every where 
: terung themſelves, are apparent to men of the weakeſt con- 
n Ly | | Hooker, b. i. & 6. 
neſe certificates do only in the generality mention the 
Duties contumacies and diſobedience. Aylfe's Parergon. 

nay body ; the bulk; the common mals. 

ere is a 
generality, but reſting upon private heads. 
By hi Fr i PRalcigh's Eſays. 
. $ own principles he excludes from ialvation the ge- 
= P of his own church; that is, all that do not believe 
"The $ grounds, Tullotjon, Sermon i. 
* Herault of the Engliſh have ſuch a favourable opi- 
he treaſon, nothing can cure them. Addiſ. Freebolder. 
pride bl publiſh their ill-natured diſcoveries with a ſecret 
Nr ad applaud theinſelves for the ſingularity of their 
15 - $a} » Which has found a flaw in «what the generality of 
admires, Addifon's Spectdtor. 


wy \ Treatment has its effet among the gezerality of thoſe 

3 it falls into. Jon's Speftator. 
w ileſt were diſtradted with doubts, while the gene- 

G's N withaut any ruler. Rogers, Sermon iii. 

KL 3 adv}. [from general.] | 

2 — ; without ſpecification or exception. | 

| is 23 heh. * to be touch d with ſo many giddy fan- 


Sylva Sy we would not have thoſe that read this work of 
Nrdculars unn, account it ſtrange that we have ſet down 
* untriedd. _. Bacorz's Natural Hiſtory. 


eneral averſion 
Sprat. | 


Fompey had deſerved the name of Great ; and Alexander, 


4. In the main; wi 


0 EN 


| 2. Extenſively, though not univerſally, 


3. Commonly 7 treguently. | 3 
ut minute detall; in the whole taken to- 
gether, 


Generally ſpeaking, they live v vietly, Addiſon, 
Generally —— they bog Aon gaining ever lince, 
though with frequent interruptions, wift. 


GE'NERALNESS. #./. — general.) Wide extent, though 
ſhort of univerſality; frequency; commonnels. 
They had with a general conſent, rather {pringing by the 
generalnejs of the Cauſe than of any artificial practice, ſet 
themſelves in arms. Sidney. 


GE'NERALTY. 3. / [from general.) The whole; the tota- 


lity. 
The municipal laws of this kingdom are of a vaſt extent, 


and include in their generalty all thoſe ſeveral laws which are 
allowed as the rule of juſtice and judicial proceedings. Hale. 


Ge NERANT. 2. ſ. [generans, Latin.] The begetting or pro- 


e clals or body of men, or a whole kind | | 


3 5 A family; a race, 
Ten thouiend dollars to our ge ral ule. Shaleſp. Mach. | _ | 


Norris. | 


tat once commanded the French armies. Addiſ. ou the War, | 


om of generaliſſimo was likewiſe given to the 
e 2 th 


Brown. | 


reat neceſſity, though not apparent, as not 
Mtending to t 1 ee | 


generally taxed their whole ſex withal. Shak. | z. 


Be as well nei hbour'd. 


ductive power. | 
Some believe that the ſoul is made by God, ſome by angels, 
and ſome by the generant: whether it be immediately cre- 
ated or traduced hath been the great ball of contention to 
the later ages, . Glanille's Sceſſis, c. 4. 
In {uch pretended generations the genęrant or active prin- 
ciple is tuppolicd to be the un, which, being an inanimate. 
body, cannot act otherwiſe than by his heat. Ray. 
70 G NERATE. v. a. [genero, Latin.] | 
1. To beget; to propagate, _ | 
Thoſe creatures wich being wild gererate ſeldom, being 
tame, generate often. Es 
2. Tocaule; to produce. | 55 
SGod cxcated the great whales, and each 
Soul living, each that crept, which plenteouſly 


Or find tome other way to generate 95 | 
Mankind, Milion > Paradiſe Loft, b. x. I. 894. 
Sounds are generated where there is no air at all. 
Whatever generates a quantity of good chyle, mult like- 
wiſe generate miik. | - Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
GENERA'TION. . /. [generation, French, from generate. 
1. The act of begetting or producing. 
Seals make excellent impreſſions; and ſo it may be thought 


of ſound's in their firſt generation: but then the dilation off 
them, without any new ſealing, thews they cannot be im- 
1 Bacon's Natural Hiflory. | + 


preſſions. 

| He longer will delay, to hear thee tell 

His generation, and the riling birth 
Ot nature from the unapparent deep. Milton's Par. Loft. 


parts of the world from generation, we mult imagine the firit 
numbers of them, who in any place agree upon any civilcon- 
ititutions, to aſſemble as ſo many heads of families whom 
they repreſent. 5 | : Temple, 


| V are a dog. nts 
IE mother's of my generation : what's ſhe, if I be 
a dog? 
3. Frogeny ; offspring. 
Map The bark'roun Scythian, 
Or he that makes his generation meſſes, _ 
To gorge his appetite, hall e my boſom | 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
4. A fingle tucceiion; one gradation in ine ſcale of gencalo- 


|  gical deſcent. 


Inis geacration ſhall not paſs till all theſe things be ful- 
filled. Mat. Av. 34. 


A marvellous number were excited to the conqueit of Pa- 
leſtine, which with tingular virtue they performed, and held 
_ kingdom ſome tew generations. . Raleigh's Eſſays. | 

age: | | | 

B . of the ancients a generation was fixed at an kun- 
dred years; by others at an hundred and ten; by others at 
thirty-three, thirty, thirty-five, and twenty: but it is re- 

marked that the continuance of generations is ſo much longer 

as they come nearer to the more ancient times. Calmet. 
Every where throughout all generations and ages of the 

Chriſtian world, no 3 ever perceived the word of God 

to be againſt it. „ Hooker. 
GE'NERATIVE. adj. [generatif, French, from genero, Lat.] 


| 1. Having the power ot propagation. 


He gave to all, that have life, a power generative, thereby 
to continue their ſpecies and kinds. Raleigh's Hiftory. 
In grains and Kernels the greateſt part is but the nutri- 
ment of that genera/ive particle, ſo diſproportionable unto it. 

. | Brown. 

2. Prolifick; having the power of production; fruitful. 
If there hath been ſuch a gradual diminution of the gene- 
rative taculty upon the earth, why was there not the like 
decay in the A e of vegetables? Bentley's Sermons, 


GENERATOR. . ſ. [from genero, Latin.) The power which | 


Hegrts, caules, or produces. | 


reality in the thing engendered. Brown g Vulgar Errours. 

GENERICAL. 

GENE'RICK. which comprehends the genus, or 
diltinguiſhes from another genus, but does not ciltinguiſh 
the ſpecies. - | 


acrical deſcription quadrate to both. Harvey on Conſumpt. 
Though wine differs from other liquids, in that it is the 
juice of a certain fruit; yet this is but a general or gererick 
ditterence; for it does not diſtinguiſh wine from cyder or 
perry: the ſpecifick difference of wine, therefore, is its preſ- 
ture from the grape. Watt."s Logick. 
GENE'RICALLY. adv. 
genus, though not the ſpecies. 
Thele have all the eſſential characters of ſea-ſhells, and 
ſhew that they are of the very ſame ſpecifick gravity with 
thoſe to which they are ſo generically allied. 


The quality of being generous; magnanimity; liberality. 
Can he be better principled in the grounds of true vii tue 
and genero/ity than his young tutor is? Locke on Education. 
It woul 
ſuch a fault as this. : 
GENEROUS. adj. [generoſus, Latin; genereux, French.) 
1. Not of mean birth; of good extraction, 
2. Noble of mind; magnanimous ; open of heart. 
His ger'rous ſpouſe, Theano, heav'nly fair 
Nurs'd the young ſtranger. _ | Pope. 
3. Liberal; munificent. 
4. Strong; vigorous. | | ; 
Having in a digeſtive furnace drawn off the ardent ſpirit 
from ſome good iack, the phlegm, even in this generous 
wine, was copious. 5 _ Boyle. 
GE'NEROUSLY. adv. tran Oo, | | 
1. Not meanly with regard to birth. 
2. Magnanimouſly ; nobly. 
When all the gods our ruin have foretold, | 
Yet generoufly he does his arms withold, 
Dryden's Indian Emperor. 


Liberally; munificently. 
GE'NEROUSNESS. 4. /. [from generous.) The quality of be- 


ing generous. 


ls it poſſible to conceive that the overflowing generou/- 


Bgcon's Natural Hifi. 


The waters generated by their kinds. Milton Par. Loft. | 


Bacon. | 


If we deduce the ſeveral races of mankind in the ſeveral | 


" Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. | 
42.  Gayly ; chearfully.. - 
-z. *-:." I GENICULA'TED. 

| jointed, | 


magination aſl:milates the idea of the generator into the 


ag enerique, French, from genus, Lat.] 
That 

Ihe word conſumption being ap licable to a proper, and | 
improper to a true and baſtard conſumption, requires a ge- | 
[from generick.) With regard to the | 


Woodward. 
GENERO'SITY. 2. . [genero/ite, French; generofitas, Latin, ] | 


not have been your genero/ity, to have paſſed by | 
; Locke 


nei of the Divine Nature would create immortal beings with 
mean or envious principles? Collier on Riadugis. 
GENESIS. . J. [yireric ; gonefe, French.] Generation; the 
— of Motes, which ueats of the production of the 
world, | ; *# 
GENET. n.ſ. (French. The word originally ſignified a 
horſeman, and perhaps a gentleman or knight.} A tmall 
ſized well proportioned Spaniſh horſe. 
You'll have your nephews neigh to you z ybu'll have cour- 
ſers for couſins, and gencts tor germanes. SH. Oth-llo. 
It is no more likely that frogs ſhould be engendcred in the 
clouds, than Spaniſh gerets be begotten by the wind. Ray. 
He ſhews his ſtatue too, where, plac'd on high, 
The gexet underneath him ſeems to fly. Dryden's Juv. 
GENETHLTACAL. adj, | yeretNax©.,] Perinining to nati- 
vities as calculated by altronomers ; ewing the configura- 
tions ot the ſtars at any birth. = 
The night immediately before he was ſlighting the art of 
thole fooliſh aſtrologers, and genethlincal ephemeriſts, that utc 
to pry into the horoſcope ot nativities. Hobel Vocal Fore/t. 
GENETHLIaCKs, #,/. [from yertS9%4.] The ſcience of cal- 
culating nativities, or predicting the future events of lite 
from the ſtars predominant at the birth. 
GENETHLIA'TICK. #. ſ. [N.] He who calculates na- 
tivities. 55 | 
The truth of aſtrological predictions is not to be refered 
to the conttellations : the genetbliaticks conject ure by the dii- 
___ potition, temper, and complexion of the perſon. Primmionil. 
G = E'V 5 . J. [A corruption of genere, French, a juniper 
. | 1 75 
We' uſed to keep a diſtilled ſpirituous water of juniper in 
the ſhops; but the making of it became the bulineis of the 
diſtiller, who ſold it under the name of genewa. At preſent 
only a better kind is diſtilled from the juniper-berry: hat is 
commonly fold is made with no better an ingredient than oil 
of turpentine, put into the ſtill, with a little comrton ſalt, and 
the coarſeſt ſpirit they have, which is drawn off much below 
proof ſtrength, and is conſequently a liquor that one would 
wonder any people could accuſtom themſelves to drink with 


797 7 2 | Hills Materia Medica. 
GENIAL. adj, [geninlls, Latin. : 
1. That which contributes to propagation. | 
or Higher of the genial bed by far, © © 
And with myltcrious reverence I deem. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Creator Venus, genial pow'r of love, 1 5 
The bliſs of men below and gods above! Dryden*s Fablcs, 


2. That gives chearfulneſs or ſupports life, 


Nor th” other light of lite continue long, 
But yields to Fs darkneſs nigh at hand; | 5 
So much I feel my genial ſpirits droop. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
3. Natural; native. 23 SRD 
It chiefly proceedeth from natural incapacity, and genial 
indiſpoſition. Brown's Valgar rrours, b. i. 
GENIALLY, adv. (ror genas.} -. - | 
1. By genius; naturally. | | | 
Some men are genially diſpoſed to ſome opinions, and na- 
turally as averſe to others, Glanwille's Scepfis, c. 15. 


adj. [geniculatus, Latin.] Knotted ; 


A piece of ſome geniculated plant, ſeeming to be part of a 
__ ſugar-cane, 8 Mood wardi on Foſſils. 
GENICULA'TION. 2. /. [geniculatio, Latin. ] Knottineſs; the 
quality in plants of having knots or joints. SO 
GE'NIO. 7. /. [ gerio, Italian; genius, Latin.) A man of a 
particular turn of mind. 5 | 


Some genio's are not capable of pure affection; ada man 
is born with talents for it as much as for poetry, or any other 
ſcience. | 5 55 Tatier, No 53. 
GENITALS. . /. [genitalis, Latin. ] Parts belonging to ge- 
neration. : bo DL en Coro Lp ED ON 
Ham is conceived to be Jupiter, who was the youngeſt 
ſon, who is {aid to havecut oft the genitals of his firher, 
8 3 3 6 Brown. 
 GE'NITING, 2. / [A corruption of Janeton, French, ſigni- 


lady of that name; and the Scottith dialect calls them Janct 
| apples, which is the ſame with Janeton: otherwiſe {uppoled _ 
to be corrupted from Funeting.| An early apple ed 5 


in June. 8 „ 
In July come early pears and plumbs in fruit, enitinfs 
Bacon, EJay 47. 


and codlins. | Fo 
GENITIVE. adj. [ genitivus, Latin.) In grammar, the name 
of a caſe, which, among other relations, ſignifies one beget= 
ting, as, the father of @ ſor or one begotten, as fon of afa- 


ther. 3 
GENIUS. ./ Latin; genie, French.] 


1. The protecting or ruling power of men, places, or things. 


| g here is none but he 
Whoſe being I do fear: and, under him, 
My genius is rebuk'd; as it is ſaid 1 
Antheny's was by Cæſur. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The genius and the mortal inſtruments  _ 
$6 then 5 e and the ſtate of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then. Shak, J. Cæſar. 
And as I awake, ſweet muſick breathe, ® | 
Sent by {ome ſpirit to mortals good, 1 
Or th' unſeen genius of the wood. | EL 
And the tame demon that ſhould guard my throne, _ 


 Shrinks at a genius greater than his own, *_ N 

1 5 To your glad pk facrifice this day; oh OR | 

| et common meats reipectfully give way. 3 
2. A man endowed with een e 9 


Tuuereis no little writer of Pindarick who is not mentioned 
as a prodigious genius. 5 . Addiſan. 
3. Mental power or faculties. | | 
Ihe ſtate and order does proclaim 
The genius of that royal dame. Piualler. 
4. Diſpotition of nature by which any one is qualified for ſome 
peculiar employment. | | 
Tu happy genius is the gift of nature. Dryden's Dufreſ. 
Your mapeſty's ſagacity, and happy genius for natural hil- 
tory, is a better preparation for enquiries of this kind than all 
the dead learning ot the ſchools, Burnet's Theory, Pref, 
One ſcience only will one genius fit; | 
So valt is art, ſo narrow human wit. Pepe on Criticiſm. 
The Romans, though they had no great genius tor trade 
yet were not entirely neglectful of it. Arbuthaut cn Coins, _ 
5. Nature; diſpoſition, — EL | 
Studious to pleaſe the genius of the times, 1 
Wich periods, points and tropes he ſlurs his crimes, Dryd. 
Another genius and diſpoſition improper for philoſophical 
contemplations is not ſo much from the narrowneſs H their 
ſpirit and underſtanding, as becauſe they will not take tie 
to extend them. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, Preface. 
a 7. the H 4 * 2 In plain. Pope. 
ENT. adj. | gent, old French. } Elegant; ſoft ; gentle: 
A word now Cd nay gunles pales, 
eſpaſian, with great ſpoil and rage, 
Porewaſied ail ; l Genuilla 2 oh 
erſuaded him to ceaſe. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
po Ho — 5 2 as fair 2 . 
ow ſhe might their harnileſs lives preſerve. Fairſax. 
GENTEEL. adj. | gentil, French. ] e 
1. Polite; elegant in behaviour; civil, 
He had 4 genteeler manner of binding the chains of this 


kingdom than mot of his predeceſlors. Sxwitt to Gay, 
| 5 N | Their 


tying Jane or Janet, having been ſo called in hanourof ſome 


GEN 


"Their poets have no notion of genteel coniedy, and full into 
the molt filthy double meanings when they have a mind to 
make their audience merry. = Addijon's Remarks d Italy. 

2. Graceful in mien, 
GENTE'ELLY. adv. [trom genteel.] 
1. Elcgantly; politely. | | 

Indie that would be genteelly learned, need not purzhaſe 
it at the dear rate of being athciits. CIA. Scepj. Preface. 

After a long fatigue of eating and drinking, aud babbling, 
he concludes the great work of dining genteelly, 

2. Gricctully ; handtomely. 
CGENTLELNESS. 2. / [from genteel.] 
1. El-yance; gracetulnets; politeneſfs. ; 9 
Hehala genius tullof genteelne/5 and ſpirit, having nothing 
that was ungracetulin his poſtures and drelics, Dryden. 
2. Qualities defitting a man of rank. ; 3 
GENTIAN. z. /. [ gentiane, French; gentiana, Latin. ] Fel- 
wort or baldmony. | 

The leaves grow by pairs oppoſite to each other : the 
flower conſiſts of one leaf, ſhaped like a cup, being cut into 
four, five, or more ſegments: jt is ſucceeded by a membra- 


nous oval ſhaped fruit, ending in a ſharp point, opening | 
lengthwiſe into two parts, and containing many flat round- | 


ih Iceds, bordered with a leaty rim. Millar. 
The root of the gentian is large and long, of a tolerably 
firm texture, and remarkably tough : it has a faintiſh and 
tomewhat dilagreeadle tmell, and an extremely bitter taſte. 
It is brought cheap from Germany. Hill's Materia Medica. 
It it be fiſtulous, and the orifice {mall, dilate it with gen- 
tian roots. He: Miſeman's Surgery. 
GENTIANE'LYUA. A. /. A kind of blue colour. 
GENTILE. u. /. [ gentilis, Latin.] | 


1. One of an uncovenanted nation; one who knows not the 


ti ue God, 3 5 
Tribulation and anguiſh upon every ſoul that doeth evil, 
of the Jew firit, and allo of the Gentile, - Rom. ii. 9. 
Genttlesor intidels, in thoſe actions, upon both the lpiritual 
and temporal good, have been in one purtuit conjoined. Bacon. 
2, A perion of rank. Obfolete. VVV 
P me Baſil deſireth it may be her lot 
To grow, as a gilliflower, trim in a pot; 
That ladies and gentiles, tor whom ye do ſerve, 
| May help him as needeth, poor lite to prelerve. 
 GENTILE'SSE. u. J. (French. } Complaitance civility. 
She with her wedding-cloaths undrefles 


Her complaiſance and gentilefſes. Hudibras, p. Iii. c. 1. 


thenitm paganiſn, . 

It invocation of ſaints had been introduced in the apoſto- 
lch times, it would have looked like the introducing of 
- gentiliſm again. flee 
GENTILI'TIOUS. adj. [gentilitius, Latin. 
1. Endemial ; peculiar to a nation, Cas EIS 

That an unlavory odour is gentilitious, or national unto the 

Jews, reaſon or ſenſe will not induce. Broxwn's Yulg. Err. 

2. Hereditary; entailed on a family. 


GENTILISM. 2. f. [gentiliſie, French, from gentle. ] Hea- 


The common cauſe of this diſtemper is a particular and 
perhaps a gentililious diſpoſition of body. Arbuthnot. 
GENTILITY. x. . [genlilitè, French, from gentil, French; 
geutilis, Latin. „ : 8 
1. Good extraction; dignity of birth. 


2. Elegance of behaviour ; gracefulneſs of mien; nicety of taſte. | 


3. Gentry; the claſs of perſons well born. 


Gavelkind mult needs, in the end, make a poor gentility, | 


ES WE Dawies on Ireland. 
4. Pagagiſm; heatheniſin. | | 


When people began to eſpy the falſhood of oracles, where- | 
upon all gentility was built, their hearts were 5 averted |. 


from it. 1 moe; 
GENTLE. aj. Igentilis, Latin.! N 

1. Well born; well deſcended; ancient, though not noble. 
They entering and killing all of the gentle and rich fac- 
tion, for honeſty take broke open all pritons. - Sidney. 
Theſe are the ſtudies wherein our noble and gentle youth 
cught to beſtow their time. Milton on Education, 
Of gentle blood, part ſhed in honour's cauſe, 

Each parent ſprung. „ 

2. Soft; bland; mild; tame; meek; peaceable. 
I am one of tho!; 
ſelt with courteſy, 


v. 8 2. | 


Shakejpeare's Twelfth Night. 
_ Her voice was ever ſoft, „„ 
Gentle and iow; an excellent thing in woman. Shakeſp. 
As gentle, and as jocund, as to jeſt, „ | 
Go Ito fight. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
A virtuous and a good man, reverend in convertation, and 
gertlem condition. 2 Mac. xv. 12, 
The gentleſt heart on earth is prov'd unkind. Fairfax. 
Your change was wiſe; for, had ſhe been deny'd, 
A twitt revenge had follow'd from her pride: 
You from my gertle nature had no fears; Ro 
All my revenge is only in my tears. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 


He had ſuch a gentle method of reproving their faults, 


that they werenot lo much atraid as athamed to repeat them. 
„ no ew ae i Atterbury. 
3. Soothing ; pacifick. N 5 | 
And though this ſenſe firſt gentle muſick found, 
Her proper 1 is the ſpeech of men. | 
GE'NTLE. x. /. NE fs | 
1. A gentleman; a man of birth. Now out of uſe. 
Gen:les, do not reprehend;_ SEG | 
It you pardon, we will mend, 
VVhere is my lovely bride ? 
How does my father? Gentles, methinks you frown, Shak. 
2. A particular kind of worm. | 25 
tle will in the three hot months bite at a flagworm, or at 
a green pently, Waltex's Angler. 
To GENTLE. V. a. To make gentle; to raiſe from the vul- 
Obtolcte., 1 | 
tic to-day that ſheds his blood with me, 
Shall ben brother; be he never ſo vile, 
Vis day thall gentle his condition. Shakeſp 
GENTLEFOLK, 72. J [gentle and ol,. ] Perſons dittinguithed 
by their birth from the vulgar. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


La 1 . 


The queen's kindred are made gertlefolk. &. hakeſpeare. 


Gentlefolk; will not care for the remainder of a bottle of 
wine; theretore always fet a treſh one before them after 
dinner. Swifts Directious to the Butler. 


GENTLEMAN. 2. fe [gentulbonme, French; gentilhuamo, 


Mal. that 13, home gentilis, a man of anceſtry. All other 
derivations tem to 2 Whimſical.] 
man of birth; a man of extraction, though not noble. 
A civil war was within the bowels of that ſtate, between 
the gentlemen and the peaſants. Sidney. 
{ treelv told you, all the wealth T had 
Ran in my veins; I was a gentleman. Shakeſpeare. 
He hither came a private gentleman, 
But young and brave, and of a family 
Ancient and noble. Otway's Orphan. 
You ſay a long deſcended race | 
Nakes gentlemen, and that your high degree 
Is much ditparag'd to be match'd with me, Dryden. 
2. A man raiſed above the vulgar by his character or poit. 
Inquire me out ſome mean-born gentleman, 
Whom I will marry trait to Clarence daughter. Shakeſp. 
. A term of e dee 


South. | 


 Tufſer. | 


Stillingfleet”'s Def. of Diſc. on Rom. Idol. 


Pope. 


e geutle ones that will uſe the devil him- | 


Davies. 


GEN 


found out as good a one had there been four of them fitting 
at a dittance, and covered from head to foot. Addiſon. 
4. The ſervant that waits about the perſon of a man of rank. 
Sir Thomas More, the Sunday after he gave up his chan- 
cellorſhip, came to his wite's pew, and uſed the uſual words 
of his gentlemanuiher, Madam, my lord is gone. Camden. 
Let be call'd betore us Hook 
That gentleman of Buck ingham's in perſon, Shakeſpeare. 
5. It is uted of any man however high. | 
1 he Earl of Heretord was reputed then 
In England the moſt valiant gentleman. Shak, Hen. IV. 
The king is a noble gentleman, and my tamiliar. Shakeſp. 
GENTLEMANLIKE, { adj. | gentleman and like, } Becoming 
GE'SNTLEMANLY. a man of birth. | | 
He holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and ſcorneth to work, 
which, he ſaith, is the life of a peaſant or churl; but enureth 
himſelt to his weapon, and to the gentlemanly trade of itcal- 
ing. 
Pyramus is a ſweet-fac'd man; a proper man as one thall 
ſee in a Summer's day; a molt lovely gentlemanlibe man. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
You have train'd meup like a peaſant, hiding from me all 
gentlemanlike qualities, Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
A gentleman uſes the words of gallantry, and gentleman- 
like very often in his petition, Spectator, Ne 629. 
Iwo clergymen ſtood candidates for a treetchool, where 
a gentleman, who happened to have underitanding, procured 
the place for him who was the better ſcholar and more gen- 
tlemauly perſon of the two. | 
GEe'NTLENESS. v. /. [trom genile. ] | 
1. Dignity of birth; goodnets of extraction. NE, 
2. Sottnets of manners; iweetnels of diſpoſition; meekneſs; 


tenderneſs. 5 
| | My Lord Sebaſtian, 


| oy Still the retains 
Her maiden gentleneſ;, and oft at eve 
Vilits the herds. 5 
The perpetual gentleneſs and inherent goodneſs of the Or- 
mond tanuly. _  _ Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 
Changes are brought about filently and inſenibly, with all 
imaginable benignity and gentleneſs. Woodward's Nat. Hiſt. 
Maſters muſt correct their fervants with gentleneſs, pru- 
dence, and mercy. | TY Rogers. 


in a man, | 3 Clariſſa. 
3. Kindneſs; benevolence. Obſolete. 5 | 
The gentleneſ5 of all the gods go with thee. Shakgſp. 


Oblolete. ee . | 
Some in France, whic'! will needs be gentlemen, have 
more geulltſbip in their hat than in their head.  Ajchar, 


| GE'NTLEWOMAaN. #. /. {gentle and woman. Sec GEN 


TLEMAN, ] 


ſcended. 555 5 
Ihe gentleguomen of Rome did not ſuffer their infants to 


Gentlewomen may do themſelves much good by knecling 
upon a cuſhion, and weeding. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. A woman who waits about the perſon of one of high rank. 
"The late queen's gentleavoman, a knight's daughter, 
Doo be her miltrels' miitrels ! 
ler gentlewomen, like the nereids, 
So many mermaids, tended her 1' th' eyes, 
3. A word of civility or irony. G ” 
Now, gentleaboman, you are confeſſing your enormities ; 


GE'NTLY. adv. [fromm gentle.] | 8 
1. Softly; meekly; tenderly ; moffenſively; kindly. 
: My mitſtrets gently chides the tault 1 made. 
The milchiets that come by madvertency, or ignorance, 
are but very gently to be taken notice of. 
2. Softly ; without violence. 5 5 
ET | | Fortune's blows, | | 
When moſt ſtruck home, being gently warded, craves 
A noble cunning, Shakeſpeare's Cortolauus. 


gently made as not to awake them. 
GENTRY. 2. /. | gentlery, gentry, tromgentle.] 
1. Birth; condition. Te, | 
| _ You are certainly a gentleman, 
_ Clerk-like experienc'd, which no leſs adorns 
Our gent than our parents* noble name, | 
In whole ſuccets we are gentle. Shakejp. Winters Tale. 


2. Claſs of people above the vulgar; thole between the vul- 


gar and the nobility. _ _ a | 
They flaughtered many of the gent, for whom no {ex 


or age could be accepted tor excule, 


_ bility and gentry multiply too talt. Bacon, Ornam. Ration. 
How cheartu]ly the hawkers cry 


A fatire, and the gentry buy. Sewift, 
2. A term of civility real or ironical. LES 
The many-colour'd gentry there above, „„ 
By turns are rul'd by tumuit and by love, Prur, 
3. Civility; complaiſance. Obfolete. | EF > 
Shew us fo much gertry and good-will, 3 
As to extend your time with us a- while. Shakeſpeare. 


| GE'NUFLECTION, 2. /. [ genufiextoa, French; genu and eto, 


by bending the knee. 
Here they make ule of all the rites of adoration, genuflec- 
tions, wax- candles, incenſe, oblations, prayers only excepted. 
Stilling fleet s Def. of Dijc. on Rom. Idol. 


counterfeit; real; natural; true. 


and at another time with ſophiſticated ones. Boyle. 
have ſo great influence to make men religious, that where 
any of thele is, the reſt, together with the true and genuine 
effects of them, are ſuppoled to be. Tillotſon's Sermons, 
| A ſudden darkneſs covers all; | 
True genuine night; night added to the groves : 


GENU'INELY. adv. from genuine.) Without adulteration 
without foreign admixtures; naturally. 

There is another agent able to analize compound bodies 

leis violently, more genuinely, and more univerſally than the 


fire, Boyle. 


thing counterfeit; freedom from adulteration ; purity ; na- 
tural ſtate, | 5 
It is not eſſential to the genuineneſs of colours to be 
durable. Boyle. 
GENUS. u. ſ. [Latin.] In ſcience, a claſs of being, compre- 
hending under it many ſpecies : as quadruped is a genus com- 
prehending under it almolt all terreſtrial beaſts. 
A general idea is called by the ſchools genus, and it is one 


The fame gent emen who have fixed this piece of morality on 
the three nas 


ed ſiſters dancing hand in hand, would have | 


ſo animal is a genus, becauſe it agrees to horſe, lion, whale, 
and butterfly. 2 Watts's Logick, 


Spenſer on Ireland. 


Sat. 


The truth, you ſpeak, doth lack tome gentleneſs. Shakeſp. | 


Milton. 


Women ought not to think gentleneſs of heart delpicable | 


GE'NTLESHIDP, 2. J. [tromgentle.] Carriage of a gentleman. | 


be to long ſwathed as poorer people. Abbot... 
Doth this Sir Protheus 5 
Often reſort unto this gentlewoman? = Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

N | Gr'oM bog adj. [ytwuelpnas 3 geometrigue, Frenc!, 
And made their bends adorings. Shak. Ant. and Cleopat. YT ET 
I know it by that hypocritical down=cait look. Dryden. 


Locke. 
I and hignels of Hercules by his foot: 


In the lame iſland a fort of great bit, as men lie aileep | 
with their legs naked, will tuck their blood at a wound to | 
Grew's Muſjaum. 


Fen Sidney. 
Let ſtates, that aim at greatneis, take heed how their no- | 


Latin. ] The a&t ot bending the Knee; adoration expretied 


ES | GE'NUINE. adj. [genuinus, Latin.) Not ſpurious; not 
Henry V. : | —— . 
Experiments were at one time tried with genuine materials, 


The belief and remembrance, and love and fear of God, 
The fogs are blown full in the face of heaven. Dryd. Oedip. 


GENU'INENESS. 2. /. [from genuine.] Freedom from any | 


common nature agreeing to ſeveral other common natures : 


G E O 


Ikf minerals are not convertible into another ſpecies, the. 
of the ſame genus, much leſs can they be ſurmiſed red 8 
into a ſpecies of another genus. arwey on Con ucib! 
GE'OCENTRICK. adj. {[y5 and xtvreoy; geecentrigue! F. lin. 
Applied to a planet or orb having the earth tor les e rench,] 
the tame centre with the earth. 1105 or 
GEO DÆSIA. n. . | yrweaoin; gebtlgſie, French.) Th ary 
of geometry which contains the doetrine or art of m 2 
ſur faces, and finding the contents of all plain figures lr 
GE'ODATICAL, adj. {from geodeſia.}] Relating to 
meaſuring ſurfaces; comprehending or ſho 


Pris 
meuſuring land. ing the art ef 
GEOGRAPHER. 2. /. [y and yp4$w; peoprathe. P. 
One who deſcribes the earth according i the leh, 
different parts. | ot its 
A greater part of the earth hath ever been a 
hath been known or deſcribed by geographers, 1 than 
The bay ot Naples is called the Crater by the old 2 
ꝓphers. . 55 
From ſea to ſea, from realm to realm I rove ol 
And grow a meer geographer by love. : Tick! 
GEOGRA'PHICAL. adj. [gcographique, French; from 3 
I. ] Relating to geography; belonging to g cogr 
GEOGCRAPHICALLY. adv. from gengrHical. ] Ina a8] 
phical manner; according to the rules of geography. Ste- 
Minerva lets Ulytles into the knowleds Xt : 


; es into e Of his country. 
ſhe geographically deſcribes it to him. Brg;me on ble Od 


GEOGRAPHY. 1. J. (vi and gam; geographie, Fr.] 8 


I in a ſtrict ſenſe, lignities the Knowledge of the cue. 
ot che earthly globe, and the ſituation of the various parts f 
the earth. When it is taken in a larger ſenſe, it includes. 
| knowledge of the ſeas allo; and in the largett vente et 11 5 
extends to the various cuſtoms, habits, and government: * 

nations. * 

Olympus is extolled by the Greeks as attaining unto l. 
ven; but geography makes light account hereot, unen hey 
diicourle of Andes or Teneriff. Prosch agar Err; 1 
According to ancient tables the Argonauts lailed 3 
Danube, and from thence paſſed into the Adviatick, cats 
their ſhips upon their ſhouiders : a mark of gikat ignore 
in geography. |  Arbuthuit-on (rin; 
GEOLOGY. . J. [7 and x43/9-] The doctrine of the cd. 
b 


the knowledge of the ſtate and nature of the earth. 
GE'OMANCER. 7. J. Iz and wars. ] A tortuneteller; 1 

caſter of figures; a cheat who pretends to forctel ful. bs 
by other means than the aſtrologer. „ 
Foͤortunetellers, jugglers, geomancers, and the incantznn 
impoſtors, though connnonly men of inferior tank, datt 

delude the vulgar. Browr's Vulpar Err: ., 


; GEOMANCY. 1. f. 7 and teavrha z Cant, French;] | 


The att of caſting figures; the act of toretelling by Ban 
what {1211 happen. | ED 708 
According to {ome perſons there are fon: kinds of dg. 


72 bY | | I tion; hydromancy, pyromancy, aeromancy, and eer;vay:: 
1. A woman of birth above the vulgar; a woman well de- To W. d SEOrAney, 


Aziife's Parer ad. 


{ GEOMA'NTICE. a4. [from geomancy.] Pertaining to the ict 


of calting figures. 
Two geomantick figures were diſplay'd 
Above his head, a warrior and a maid; | 
One when direct, and one when retrograde. Drzder.) 
GE COMET FPR. 7. ſ. | yereetrprg; reometre, French.) One lieg 


im geometry; a geometrician, 


le bec:une one of the chief geometers of his age. Watt, 
GEOMETRAL. adj. [geometral, French, from gerne. 


Pertaining to geometry. bis, 


GEOME'TRICK, from geometry. ] | 

1. Pertaining to geometry. FT 
A geemetrical ſchemeè is let in hy the cyes, but the demer- 

ſtration is diſcerned by reaſon. Mere's 4147. againſt Etheym, 
'This dmc diſcipline, by the help of geometrical 


I 


principles, doth teach to contrive leveral weights andpowers 
unto motion. or reſt, 


Dryden. 


Wilkins's Math. Magic. 
2, Preſciibed or laid down by geometry. 
Muſt men take the meaſure of God juſt by the ſame ge- 
metrical proportions that he did, that gathcr'd the hey 
Stilling peil. 
Does not this wiſe philoſopher aſſert, 
That the vaſt orb, which caſts to fair his beams, 
Is ſuch, or not much bigger than he ſeems? 
That the dimenſions of fils glorious face 


Two geometrick feet do ſcarce ſurpaſs? lacht. Catit. 


31 Diſpoſed according to geometry. we 2 

Geometrick jaſper ſeemeth of aifinity with the li. 
nalis deſcribed by Boetius ; but it is certainly one dc 
cructformis. + | Gre . 


© | GEOME'TRICALLY. adv. from geometrical.) Accoiving's 


the laws of geometry. Os 
"Tis poſlible geometricallyto contrive fuch an artig. 
tion as thall be of greater iwitineſs thin the revolution: dl 
the heavens. | Wilkins s Math, Mags. 
All the bones, muſcles, and veſſels of the body, uc, 
_ trived moſt geometricall;, according to the firicteit tals of 
mechanicks. n Kay on the, Cream 
GEOMETRICIAN.2.f. [ yewutirpr;.] One ikiiled in Sy 


. | $2. ans of 
How eafily does an expert geretrician, with one Sl 


differing enough, though prettily ſhaped, as if nature 6 


GEOMETRY. z. ſ. [yewrd):is ; orometric, F rench.] C8, 
nally ſignifies the art of mcaturing the earth, or any ge, 


—— 


where lde 


Geometry very probably had its firſt rife in Egypt; tl 


note 


mud, obliged men to diſtinguiſſi their lands one from ®! 


juſt dier. 
tkely, 2 
od then 


and are {till to this at Geometry is utually divid 1 
culative and practical; the former of which content . 


: : «ce of mu- 
ki _ and practice, and to the benefit and advantis* Hari 
in | ; 
8 * thank 
In the muſcles alone there ſeems to be more gi Cut 
all the artificial engines in the world. Ray c d 
Him alſo tor my cenſor I diſdain, 
Who thinks all ſcience, as all virtue, van; 


Who counts geometry and numbers toys, Drvd. Pol. 
And with his foot the ſacred duſt deſtroys, ©, 


GEOPO'NICAL. adj. [yi and wivO-; geoponiguts Fr. rund. 
to agriculture; relating to the cultivation of the de doch 


ot th 
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into! 
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1. A figure o 


GEoRGICK. adj. mrs | to the doctrine of agriculture. 


ay. 
GeoTICK. ad. (from n.] Belonging to the earth; terreſtrial. 


children ot bro 


CERUAN. adj. [ger manus, | 850 
Noche alone thall ſufter what wit can make heavy, and | 


guch expreſſions are frequent in authors geoponical, or ſuch 
> rreated de re ruſtica. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 
Ks. . . [2 and v...] The icience of cultivat- 
ine the ground; che doctrine ot agriculture. 

ng GE. u. . { Georgius, Latin.] 8855 

1 St. George on horſeback worn by the knights of 


as have tre 


15 Cool on my George, 1 am a gentleman | 
Rate me at what thou wilt, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


A brown loaf, Ot this ſenle I know not the original. 
2 | 


Cad in a cabbin, on a mattreſs laid, 


On a browa George, with fouly ſwobbers, fed. Drades. 


Gro NGN. Hef. (e, georgiques, French. ] Some part 


tcjeace of huſbandry put into a pleating dreſs, and ſet 
ot the 1016! . 


er with all the beauties and embelliſhments of poetry. 


Adaijon. 


Here i perule che Mantuan's georgick {trains, 


And learn the labours of Italian iwains. 


Dif. 


GErRENT. adj. [gerens, Latin.) Carrying z bearing. Du. | 
CERFT ALCON. . 


A bird ot Preys in ſize between a Py 
k, and of the createlt ſtrength next to the eagle. 
and a haw XK, 8 | Falte, 


3 . 7 * 0 2 4 21 0 
GERMAN. 2. / Lgermain, French; german, Lat.] Brother; 


one approaching to a brother in proximity of blood: thus the 
| chers or lifters are called couſius german. 
They knew Ic was their couſin german, the tamous Am- 
hialus. Sg Ne Sidney, 6. li. 
5 And to him ſaid, Go now, proud miſcreant, | 

Thyſelf thy meſſage do to german dear. Fairy Queen, 

The Germans did tubdue all Germany, 

Ot whom it hight; but in the end their tire, . 
With foul repulſe, from France was forced to retire. 


Spenjer's Fairy Queen. | 
Wert thou a bear, thou would be kill d by ihe horfe; 


wert tho a horle, thou wouldtt be ſeiz d by the leopard; 
wert thou a leopard, thou- wert german to the lion, and the 
pots of thy kiadred were juries on thy lite. Sas. 7 Mon. 
You'llliave your nephews neigh to you; you'll have courfers, 
for coulins, and genets tor ger mans. Shakejþ. Othello.” 
N e Related. | 


vengeance bitter; but thoſe that are germa? to hum, though 
remove! filty times, hall come under the hangman. Shak. 


GE rMaxDER. 2. /. (germandree, French. ] 


It hs {mall thick leaves, which. are laciniated ſomewhat | 
Ike thoſe of the oak: the flowers, which are produced at the 
wings of che leaves, are labiated: the ſtamina or threads ſup. 
ply tue place of the crelt, or upper lip: the beard or lower lip 
ot the flower is divided into five parts: the middle ſegment, 
whickis tar gelt, is hollow like af FEY 
into two parts: the cup of the lower is fiſtulous. 


Millar . 


CERMUE. A. . [cermer, Latin.] A ſprout or thoot; that part 


whien grows and ſpreads. | FS 
Whether it be not made out of the germ, or treadle of the 
egg, doth ſeem of iefler doubt. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


ww 


Gr KU. 1. /. [germer, Latin.) A ſhooting or ſprouting 


reds... © FE 

Though palaces and pyramids do ſope 
Their heads to their ftounttations; though the treaſure 
Of naturc's gormins tumble all together, | 
Eten till dettruction fickxen; antwer me „ 
To what I afk you. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Thou all-ſhaking thunder, e 
Strike fart the thick rotundity oth? world; 
Crack nacore's mould, all germs {pill at once 


at muse ungrateful man. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


7 GERMINATE. v. a. [germino, Laun. ] To ſprout; to 


uod; o bud; to put forth. . N As 
Thi: ction is furthered by the chalcites, which hath within 


2(p1itthat will put forth and germinate, as we ſee in chymical | 


une. 5 | bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The feeds of all kinds of vegetables being planted near the 
fartzce of the earth, in a convenient toil, amongſt matter 


proper tor the formation of vegetables, vould germinate, grow 


wp, and repleniſh the face of the earth. Moodabard. 


CIK AIX A TION. 1. .. germination, French „from germimate. | 


Pte act of fprouting or ſhooting z growth. . 
For acceleration of germination, we reter it over unto. the 
place, where we ſhall handle the ſubject of plants gener ally. 


| Bacon Natural Hiſtory. | 
\ The Duke of Buckingham had another kind of germima- | 


tz; and ſurely, had he been a plant, he would have been 
reckoned among the ſponte naſcentes, Wotton. 
There is but little limilitudè between a terreous humidity 
and plantal germinations. Glanwville's Sceßſis, c. 25. 
Suppoſe the earth thould be carried to the great diſtance ot 


Saturn; there the whole globe would be one frigid zone; | 


tiere would be no lite, no germination. Bentley's Sermons. 
GERUND, rn. J. [ geruudium, Latin. } In the Latin grammar, a 
kind ol verbal noun, which governs cales Ike a verb. 
VEST. n. J. ¶geſtum, Latin.) . | 
1. Adee; an action; an atchievement. 

Who tair them quites, as him beſeemed beſt, 


Snow; repretentation. 


2. 
Wes, young and old. 
J. The roll or journal of t 


tut in the herald's office. [From gte, or gile, French. ] - 
5 | | | Hanmer. 
| I'll give you my commiſſion, 
To let him there a month, behind the g/, 
Prefix d for's parting. 


uc conceits of eminent uſe, to tolve magnetical phenomenas. 
Crops Brow's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 
*TA TION. x. {. [geflatio, Latin.) The act of bearing the 
Rc Wee 
Ariltotle affirmeth the birth of the infant, or time of its 
(ation, extendeth ſometimes unto the eleventh month; but 
hoc rates avers that it exceedeth not the tenth. Brown. 
the nouriſhment be carried to the embryo in the womb, which 
56887 times gocth not that way ? Ro on the Creation, 
LITCULATE. g. a. | geſticulor, Latin; gefticilier, Fr.] 
play antick tricks; to ſhew poſtures, | Die. 


e geſticulate.] Antick tricks; various pottures. 
a . 1. / ¶ gero, geſtum, Latin; geſte, French. ] 
' 3c410N or poſture expreſſive of ſentiment. VO 
a, my filter, if you had heard his words, or ſeen his 
free, when he made me know what and to whom his 
e you would have matched in yourſelf, thoſe two 
=} matched together, pity and delight. Sidney, b. ii. 
fat owledge our fins, or {eek unto God for favour, we 
pea, becauſe the geſture of conſtancy becometh us belt 
one, in the other the behaviour of humility. Hooker. 
One 9 dumbneſs of the 992 re 5 8 
b Sht interpret. Shakeſpeare's Timor of Athens. 
* Movement of the bod ; men 4 
ce WAS in all her ſteps, heav'n in he 


i" n 
ry Seftare dignity and love! J iltar's Par adiſe Loft, 


* 


power, does there 


poon, und ſometimes divided 


4. Lo have potteiſion of; to hold. 


And goodly can diſcourſe of many a noble geft. Spenſer. 
Geſts mould be interlarded after the Perfian manner, by | 


he ſeveral days, and ſtages prefixed, 


in the progreſles ot our kings, many of them being till ex- 
A Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. | 
He diſtinctly lets down the geſts and progreſs thereof; and 


| 11. To procure to be. 


m viviparous animals, in the time of geſtation, ſhould 


STICULA'TION. 7. J. ¶ gefticulatio, Latin; geſliculation, Fr. 


eu we make profeſſion of our faith, we ſtand z when | 


Every one will agree in this; that we ought either to 129 | 
aſide all Kinds of aer or at leaſt to make uſe of ſuch only 
as are graceful and expreſſive. Addiſon's Spectator, Ne go8. 


To GESTURE. v. a. [trom the noun. ] To accompany with 
action or poſture, 


as beſeemeth. Hooker, b. v. 
Undertaking ſo to geſture and muffle up himſelt in his hood, 
as the duke's manner was, that none ſhould diſcern him. 


To GET. w. a. pret. I got, anciently gat; part. paſſ. got, or 

gotten, [e an, gerran, Saxon. ] | 
1. To procure; to obtain. 2 80 

hine be the collet, well haſt thou it got. Spenſer's Paſt. 

Of that which was our tather's hath he gotzer all this glory. 

| Gen. xxxi. 1. 

We gat our bread with the peril of our lives. Lam. v. 9. 

The pains of hell gat hold upon me, Pſal. cxvi. 3. 

David gat him a name when he returned from ſmiting ot 

the Syrians. 2 Sam. viii. 13. 

Mott of theſe things might be more exactly tried by the 

Torricellian experiments, it we could get tubes ſo accurately 

blown that the cavity were perfectly cylindrical. Boyle. 

Such a conlcience, as has hot been wanting to itſelf, in en- 


the will of God, that its power, advantages, and opportunities 
could afford it, is that great internal judge, whoſe abſolution 


He intentibly got a facility, without perceiving how; and 
that is attributed wholly to nature, which was much more 
the effect of ule and practice. „ Locke. 
He who rg to get another man into his abſolute 

y put himſelt into a {tate of war with him. 

| Locke. 

The man who lives upon alms, gets him his ſet of admirers, 


Sphinx was a monſter that would cat 
Whatever ſtranger the could get, 
Unlets his ready wit diſclos'd ©. 

The ſubile ridelle ſhe propos'd. Ar. liſon's Mh Examiner. 
Iuhis practice is to be uſed at firſt, in order to get à fixed 
habit of attention, and in ſome caſes only. Watts. 
The word get is variouſly uſed: we fay to get money, to get 

in, to ge? off, to get ready, to get a ſtomach, and to get a cold. 


2. To force; 20 feige. 5 7 
Such loſels and ſcatterlings cannot eaſily, by any conſtable, 
or other ordinary officer, be gotten, when they are challenged 
for any ſuch fad | HFyenſer on Ireland, 

8 The king ſeeing this, ſtarting from where he ſat, 


He gat his people great honour, and he made battles, pro- 
tecting the hoſt with his ſword, 1 Mac. iii. 3. 
To get the day of them ot his own nation, would be a moſt 

unhappy day for him. 2 Mac. v. 6. 


great ſhips, who thundering amongſt them with their great 
ordnance, might have opened a way unto his gallies to have 
gol ten a victory. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
Then forcing thee, by fire he made thee bright; 

Nay, thou haſt got the face of man. 

5. To beget upon a female. | 


. 


Thete boys are boys of 


— 


are baſtards to the Engliſh, the French never got them. 


Women with ſtudy'd arts they vex: 
Ye 1 deſtroy that impious ſex; 
And if there muſt be ſome t' invoke 
Your pow'rs, and make your altars ſmoke, 
Come down yourſelves, and, in their place, 
Get a more juſt and nobler race. % 
Children they got on their female captives. 


Waller. 
Locke. 


not, you mult ſtay till they get a better generation. Dryden. 
Has no man, but who has Kkill'd | : 
A father, right to get a child? 5 Prior. 
Let ev'ry married man, that's grave and wiſe, 
Take a tartuff of known ability, | 
Who ſhall fo ſettle laſting reformation; 
Firſt get a ſon, then give him education. 
The god of day, deſcending from above, 
6. To gain as profit. * 
I hough creditors will loſe one fifth of their principal and 
uſe, and landlords one fifth of their income, yet the debtors 


and tenants will not get it. ; Locke. 
7. To gain as ſuperiority or advantage. 3 wo 
= it they get ground and vantage of the king, 
hben join you with them like a rib of ſteel. - Shakeſp. | 


8. To earn; to gain by labour. 


a tree, which they got down, not with cutting, but with fire. 
| | LEN | Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
Having no mines, nor any other way of getting or keeping 
of riches but by trade, ſo much of our trade as 1s loſt, 16 
much of our riches muſt 3 go with it. 
If it be ſo much pains to count the money I would ſpend, 
what labour did it cott my anceſtors to get it? Locke. 

9. To receive as a price or reward. pp; 
Any tax laid on foreign commodities in England raiſes their 
rice, and makes the importer get more for them; but a tax 
[aid on your homemade commodities leſſens their price. Locke. 

10. To learn. | 


ſome judicious vocabulary. Watts. 


wards preſerve and keep it 10. 
12. To put into any ſtate. | 
ake no repulſe, whatever ſhe doth ſay ; | 
For, get you gone, ſhe doth not mean away. Shakeſp. 
About a fortnight before your ewes bring forth their young, 
they may be pretty well kept, to get them a little into heart. 
| mY TE oo _ Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Helim, who was taken up in embalming the bodies, viſited 
the place very frequently: his greateſt perplexity was how to 
get the lovers.out of it, the gates being watched, Guardian, 
13. To prevail on; to induce. ; 3 
Though the king could not get him to engage in a life of 
buſineſs, he made him however his chief companion. Spectat. 
14. To draw; to hook. ; bn 
With much communication will he tempt thee, and fmiling 
upon thee get out thy ſecrets. Eccigſiaſticus, xiii. 11. 
By the marriage of his grandſon Ferdinand he got into his 
family the kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary. Addiſon. 
After having get out of you every ws you can ſpare, I 
| ſcorn 10 treſpaſs, uardian, Ne 167. 
15. To betake; to remove. ; ; 
Get you to bed on th inſtant; I will be return'd forthwith. 


I ſhall ſhew how we may get it thus informed, and after- 


Our attire diſgraceth it; it is not orderly read, nor geftured | 


Weitton's Lije of the Duke of Buckingham. | 


deavouring to gef the utmoſt and clearelt information about T7 
; 0 GET. V.n. 


is a rational and ſure ground of confidence. South's Sermons. | 


and delights in ſuperiority.  - Addien's Spedtator, NY 219. | 


 Watts's Logic. | 


Out from his trembling hand his weapon gat, Daniel. 
All things, but one, you can reſtore; | 
The heart you get returns no more. aller. 
3. To win. 3 | | | 
| | Henry the Sixth hath loſt | 
All that which Henry the Fifth had gotten. Shakeſp. 


Aura held that courſe to have drawn the gallies within his 


Herbert. | | 
ice ; they'll none of her: ſure they | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


If you'll take 'em as their fathers got 'em, ſo and well; it | 


| Dorſet. 5 


Mixt with the day, and got the queen of love. Granville. 


Nature and neceſſity taught them to make certain veſſels of 


Locle. 


Get by heart the more common and uſeful words out of 


South's Sermons. |. 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Ariſe, get thee out from this land. Gen, xxxi. 13. 


Get thee out, and depart hence: Luke, xiii: 31. 
Leſt they join alſo unto our enemies; and fight againſt us, 
and fo get t em up out of the land. Exod. i. 10. 
Get ye up in peace unto your father. Gen. xliv. 17: 
Thus perplexed, he with all ſpeed got himſelf with his fol- 
vg to the ſtrong town of eg, 7 yy to ſhrowd him- 
elt. Knolles's Hiftory of th g 
16. To remove by force or art. ä 
By the good direction of Auria ſhe was quickly got off the 
land again, and entered with the reſt. Knolles's Hiſtory: 
The roving tumes of quickſilver, in evaporating, would 
oftentimes faſten upon the gold in ſuch plenty, as would put 
him to much trouble to get them off from his rings. Boyle, 
When mercury is got by the help of the fire out of à metal, 
or other mineral body, we tnay ſuppoſe this quickſilver to 
have been a perfect body of its own kind, Boyle. 

They are offended to fee them wilful, and would be glad 
to get out thoſe weeds which their own hands have planted; 
and which now have taken too deep root to be eaſily extir- 
pated, we Locke on Education. 

17. Toput, | 
Get on thy boots; we'll ride all night. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
18. ToGET off. To {ell or diſpole of by ſome expedient, 
Wood, to get his haltpence of, offered an hundred pounds 
in his coin for ſeventy in ſilver. Swift. 
1. To arrive at any ſtate or poſture by degrees with ſome kind 
of labour, effort, or ditticulty. hes 
Phalantus was entrapped, and ſaw round about him, but 
could not get out. | | Cudney. 
You knew he walk'd o'er perils, on an edge 
More likely to fall in than to get o'er. Shakejp. Henry IV. 
Away, get thee down. Exod. xix. 24. 
Ik it diſpleaſe thee, I will get me back again. Numb. xxii. 
The ſtranger Mall get up above thee very high, and thou 
ſhalt come down very low. | Drut. xxviii. 43. 
Ale fox wenge what a number of ſhifts and devices he 
had to get from the hounds, and the cat ſaid he had but one 
which was to climb a tree. | Bacon. 

Thoſe that are very cold; and eſpecially in their feet, can- 
not get to ſleep. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

I utterly condemn the practice of the later times, that ſome 
who are pricked for ſheriffs, and were fit, ſhould get out of 
the bill. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Being entered unto the Mahometan religion, he got away 
unto the Chriſtians, and hardly eſcaped from the battle. 

| | | Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

He would be at their backs before they could get out of 
Armenia. Knolles s Hiflory of the Turks. 

She plays with his rage, andgets above his anger, Der. 

The latitant air had got away in bubbles. Boyle. 

There are feu bodies whoſe minute parts ſtick ſo cloſe to- 
gether, but that it is poſſible to meet with ſome other body 
whole (mall parts may get between, and fodisjoin them. Boyle. 

There was but an inſertible diminution of the liquor upon 
the receſs of whatever it was that got through the cork. Boyle. 

Although the univerſe, and every part thereaf, are objects 
full of excellency, yet the multiplicity thereof is ſo various, 
that the underſtanding falls under a Kind of deſpondency of 
get/tng through ſo great a talk. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

It there ſhould be any leak at the bottom of the veſſel, yet 
very little water would get in, becauſe no air could get out. 
DS Wilkizs's Mathematical Magick. 
O heav'n, in what a lab'rinth am I led! + 
I could get out, but the detains the thread! - Dryden: 
- So havel ſeen fome fearful hare maintain 1 An 
A courſe, till tir'd before the dog the lay; . 
Who, ttretch'd behind her, pants upon the plain, 
Paſt pow'r to kill, as ſhe to get away. Dryd. Ann, Mirah. 
The more cily and light part of this mals would get above 
the other, and heim upon it, Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Having got through the foregoing paſſage, let us go on to 


his next argument. Locke. : 


The removing of the pains we feel is the get!ing out of 
mitery, and conſequently the firſt thing to be done, in order 
to happinels, abſent good. . Locke. 
If, having got into the ſenſe of the epiftles; we will but 
compare what he ſays, in the places where he treats of the 
ſame ſubject, we can hardly be miſtaken in his ſenſe. Locke. 
I got up as faſt as poſſible, girt on my rapier, and ſnatched 
up my hat, when my landlady came up to mne. Taller. 
Buccphalus would let nobody get upon him but Alexander 
the Great, | 5 Addiſon on Ttoly. 
IImpriſon'd fires, in the cloſe dungeons pent, | 
Roar to get looſe, and ftruggle for a vent; 4 
Eating their way, and dad . 
Till with a mighty burſt whole mountains fall, Addiſon. 
When Alma now, in diff rent ages, Es 
Has finiſh'd her aſcending ſtages, 
Into the head at length ſhe gels, . 
And there in publick grandeur fits, | 
To judge of things. „„ Prior. 
I relolvedto break through all meaſures to get away. Swift, 
Happy are they who meet with civil people that will com- 
pl with their ignorance, and help them to get out of it. Locke. 
2. To fall; to come by accident. 


3. To find the way. | 


When an egg is made hard by boiling, ſince there is no- | 
thing that appcars to get in at the ſhell, unleſs ſome colorifick 


atoms, and {ome little particles of the water it is boiled in, 


it is not eaſy to diſcover from whence elſe this change of 


conliftency proceeds than from a change made inthe texture 
of the parts. 3 | | Boyle. 
He raves; his words are looſe | 

As heaps of ſand, and ſcattering wide from ſenſe : 

You ſee he knows not me, his natural father; 

But aiming to poſlets th" uſurping queen, 

So high he's mounted in his airy hopes, 

That now the wind is got into his head, 

And turns his brains to frenzy. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 

A child runs to overtake and get up to the top of his ſha- 

dow, which till advances at the ſame rate that tie does. Locke. 


Cantons, their military roughneſs would be quickly loft. 
ddifon. 
The fluids which ſurround bodies, upon the ſurface of the 
globe, get in between the ſurfaces of bodies when they are at 
any diſtance, 
4. To move to remove. | 
Get home with thy fewel made ready to ſet ; 
The ſconer, the eaſier carriage to get. 


1er. 
Many of the gallies rode it out at ſea, where they were by 


ſhot out of the city enforced to get them farther off. Knolles, 
Riſe up and get you forth from amongſt my people. Ex. xii. 
5. To have recourle to. 
The Turks made great haſte through the midſt of the town 
ditch, to get up into the bulwark to help their fellows. Knolles. 


Lying is ſo cheap a cover for any miſcarriage, and ſo much 


in faſhion, that a child can ſcarce be kept from getting ey 
it. | ECREs 
6. Togo; to repair. | 
They ran to their weapons, and furiouſly aſſailed the Turks, 
now fearing no ſuch matter, and were not as yet all got into 
the caſtle. . Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
A knot of ladies, got together by themſelves, is a very ſchool 
of impertinence, TEE Saul. 
7» 0 
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Two or three men of the town are got among them. Tatler. 


Should dreſſing, feaſting, and balls, once get among the 


Cheyne's Phil. Princ, 
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5 . To put one's ſelf in any ſtate, 3 | 
? 8 nad get you carly on Your way. Judg. xix. 9. | | 


They might get over the river Avon at Stratford, and ger 


\ between the king and Worceſter. Clarendon. 


We can neither find lource nur iſſue for ſuch an exceſſive 
mats of waters, neither where to have them; nor, it we had 
them, how to get quit of them. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Without his aſhitance we can no more get quit of our at- 


; fiction, than but by his permiſſion we ſhould have fallen 


into it. Wake's Preparation for Death. | 
There is a ſort of men who pretend to divelt themſelves of 
artiality on both ſides, and to get above that impertect idea 
of their lubject which little writers tall into. Pope on Homer. 
As the obtaining the love of valuable men is the happieſt 
end of this lite, {o the next felicity is to get rid of tools and 


ſcoundrels. 


The laughing fot, like all unthinking men, = 

Bathes and gets drunk; then bathes and drinks —_— 

ryden. 

9. To be againer; to receive advantage, 

Linke jewels to advantage let, 

Her ny by the ſhade does get. | 

10. To GtT of. Lo eſcape. 83 | 

\e gallies, by the benefit of the ſhores and ſhallows, go! 

as pens Dy Bacon War with 2 
Whate'er thou do'ſt, deliver not thy Word; 7s 

With that thou may it get off, tho' odds oppole thee, Dryd. 


11. To GET over. To conquer; to ſuppreſs to pats without 


being ſtopped in thinking or acting. | oP 
"Tis very pleatant, on this occalion, to hear te lady pro- 
pole her doubts, and to fee the pains he 1s at to get over them. 
55 | 8 Addifon's Spectator, Ne 475. 
I cannot get over the prejudicc ot taking iome little offence 
at the clerzy, for perpetually reading their ſermons. Saugt. 
To remove this difficulty, the Earl of Peterborough was 
diſpatched to Vienna, — got over ſome part of thoſe dil- 
putes, to the {atisfaCtion of the Duke of Savoy. Shit. 
12. To GET uþ. To riſe from repoſe. 


Fheep will get up betimes in the morning to feed againſt 


rain. Bacon's Natural Hytory.. 
13. To GET up. To riſe from a ſcat. | . 
1 ; pet 5 from about the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram. | Numb, xvi. 24. 
GE'rTER. x. /. [from get.] | 
1. One who procuics or obtains. 
2, Onewno Bagels an 2 temale. 


Peace is a very apoplexy, letnargy, null'd, deaf, ſleepy, 
| children than war's a 


inſeal.vlez a getter of more baitard dren than w 
' defiroyer of nen. Shakeſpeare's Cortolauns. 
GETTING. u. ſ. [from get.] N 
1. Act of getting; acquiulicn. 5 
Wildom is the principal thing, therefore get wiſdom; and 
with all chy gettug get underttanding. Prov.iv. 7. 
2. Gain; prof. „ | 3 3 
Wio bath a ſtate to repair may not deſpiſe ſmall things; 


anch it is lets diſhonourable to abridge a petty charge thau to Ts 
| : 2acon, Efay 29. | 


Roop to petty getting. SE , E. 
ne mea ier families are obliged to return to the iteward 
a tmall monthly ſliare of their gig, to be a portion for the 

. e eee, Travels. 
GE'wGaw. . ſ. [Se Sg, Saxon; jg au, French. ] A ſhowy 
triſſe; a toy; a baubie; 2 ſplendid plaything. 5 
That metal they exchanged for the meaneſt trifles and 


pezugatws which the others could bring. Abbot. | 
t Prefer thatwhich Providence has pronounced to be the ſtatt | 


of lite, before a glittering gezugarv that has no other value 
than what vanity has ſet upon 1t. 
As children, when they throw one toy away, 


Straight a more fooliſh gewgaw comes in play. Dryden. - 


A heavy genvgaav, cail'd a crown, that ſpread | 
About his temples, drown'd his narrow head, 
And would have cruſh'd it. D;yden's Juv. Sat. 10. 
3 Some looſe the bands EL 

Ot ancient friendſhip, cancel nature's laws 
For pageantry and tawdry 1 | 


was nothing elſe but a toyſhop. Addiſon's Guardian. 


Gt weaw. adj. Splendidly trifling; ſhowy without value. | | 
Let him that would learn the happineſs of religion, ſce the 


poor geatg e happineſs of Feliciano. Lars Seriwrts Call. 


" Gria'sTFUL, adj. | xapr and pulle, Saxon. ] Dreary; dil- 


mal; melancholy; wt tor walking ſpirits, 
lere will I dwell apart, 
In g grave, till my lait fleep 
Do clue mme eyes: ns : 
Help me, ye banetul birds, whoſe ſhrieking ſound = 
ls tign of dreary death, | - Spenſer”s Paſtorals. 
GN STLIN ESS. 2. from ghaſtly.] 


1. Horrour of countenance reſemblance of a ghoſt; paleneſs. 


GHa'SsTLV. adj. [ ʒarx, or gheft, and like.] 
1. Like a ghoſt; 1 horrour in the countenance pale; 
dreadtulz dumal. 5 5 : 
W ty looks your grace fo heavily to-day ? 
O, [ have paſt a miſerable night; | 
So tull of ugly lights, of gha/tly dreams . 
So full of ditmal terrour was the time. Sap. Rich, III. 


Envy quickly diſcovered in court Solyman's changed coun- | 


tenance upon the great baſſa, and began now to thew her 
Et aflly face. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
f | Death | 
. Grinn' horrible a ghaſtly ſmile, to hear | 
His tame ſhould be ld. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. Te 
'Fhote departed tends, whom at our laſt ſeparation we 
wo ding ur by al the ghaſtly horrours of death, we thall 
thin ſoc nlilting about the majeſtick throne of Chriſt, with 


their once vile bodice transligured into the likeneſs of his glo- 


tens bod, mingling their glad acclamations with the halle- 


Mah ot thrones, piäncipalnies and powers, Boyle. 
Tes poor man's detolite wite ee Pr Cru rang 

Expects tome happy Gay 5 8 
P.. is ely thing, the comfort of her life. Fatman. 


Ele came; but with fich alter'd looks, 
So wild, to ghaſtly, as if fome gholt had met him, 
All pale and apeechlets. Dig ders Spaniſb Friar. 
I did not tor thete gheſ?ly viſions lend; 
Their maden coming aves ſome ill portend. Dryden. 
I wio make the triumph of to-day, . 
May ot to-mo:row's pomp one part appear, 
Ghaſtly wit ,d, and hifelets on the bier! Prior. 
. Horrivicy mecking; diradtul. 
To be lets than gods | 
Diſdain'q; but w-ancr thoughts learn'd in their flight, 
YMangled vwith ghajftly wounds through plate and mail, 
| | | Milton. 
Gu ASTM . A. {from zr, Saxon.] Ghaſtlineſs; hor- 
rour of d. | : b 
Loot you pale, miſtrefs? 
Do you prrevivethe ghoſtre(s of the eye? Shakeſp. Othello. 
GHERKING . fo | from guete, German, a cucumber. ] A 
bie led cucuuinber. Shinner. : 
Guse. v. u. [See J Guss. Cheſs is by criticks con- 
lidered as the true orthography, but %%% has univerlally pre- 
vailsds] To coef ae » | 
HOS . 2. /. [rafr;, Saxon.) 


1. "The oui men. 


Pope to Swijt. 
8. To become by any act what one was not before. | 


Waller. : 


GIALALINA. n. . { Italian. ] Earth of a bright 


L' Eftrange, Fable 1. | 


Phillips. 
The: firit images were fans, filks, ribbands, Jaces, and | 
many other geaugatvs, which lay ſo thick that the whole heart 


Englich, but gibberiſb. 


Vex not his ghet: O, let him paſs - IIe hates him, 
That would upon the rack of this rough world © 
Stretch him out longer. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
| Often did I ſtrive 
To yield the ght; but {till the envious flood 
Kept in my ſoul. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Man, whe once cut down, when his Fo ghoſt ; 
Fleets into air, is for ever loſt. Sandys's Paraphraje. 


2 A TR appearing after death, 


he mighty ghoſts of our great Harrys roſe, 
And armed Baade locke d wich anxious cycs, 
To tre this fleet among unequal toes, 
By which fate promis'd them their Charles ſnould riſe, 
| | | Dryden. 
3. To give up the Guos r. To die; to yield up the ſpixit into 
the hands of Gd. | 
Their ſhadows ſeem 
A canopy moſt tatal, under which | | 
Our army lies ready to give up the ghoſt, Shakeſpeare. 


4. The third perſon in the adorable Trinity, called the Holy | 


Gholt. | | ; 
To GHOST. wv. #. [trom the noun. ] To yield up the ghoſt; to 
die. Not in ute, | N 
Euryalus taking leave of Lucretia, precipitated her into ſuch 
a love- fit, that within a few hours ſhe ghyted ; which courte 
Euryalus was like to have ſteered, upon the news. SZ. 


To Glos r. v.a. Jo haunt with apparitions of deparicd ] 


men. Obſolete, | 
| Julius Cæſar, 5 
Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghoſter, 
There ſaw you labouring for him. -  Storefpenre. 
GHuUo'STLINESS., 2. /. [from ghoftly.] Spiritual tenancy; 
quality of having reference chiey to the foul. 5 
GCHO'STLY. adj. | trom ghoſt. } 1 ED 
1. Spiritual; relating to the foul z not carnal ; not ſecular. 
Our common neceſſities, and the lack which we all have, 
as well of gho/tly as of carthly favours, is in cach kind 10 
_ eaſily known, but the gifts of God, according to theſe de- 
grees and times, which he in his ſecret witdom teeth mect, 
are lo divertely beſtowed, that it ſeldom appeareth what ail 
receive, what all 1ttand in need of, it ſeldom heth hid. Hooker. 
The graces of the Spirit are much more precious than 
worldly benefits, and our gho/tlyevils of greater importance 
than any harm which the body feeleth. Hecter, b. v. 8 35. 
To deny me the ghoſtly comtort of my chaplains, ſeems a 


greater barbarity than is ever uled by Chrittians. X. Charles. 
2. Having a character from religion ; ſpiritual. | | 


Hence will I to my g friar's cloſe cell, we 
IIis help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. Shaxeſpeare. 


The ghg/tly farber row hath done his thrifi. SAN. 


found in the kingdom of Naples, very fine, and much wa- 
lued by painters, | 


legs; greaves. | 
Ihe mortal ſteel diſpitcouſly entail d, 

Deep in their fleth, quite through the won walls, | 
That a large purple ſtreum adown their gig iica; Falls, 
5 . Fairy Queen. 
GIANT. . /. ¶geant, French; gigas, Latin. ] Amun of ſize 


above the ordinary rate of men; à man unnaturally large. 


It is oblervable, that the idea of a giant is always alluc tated 


with pride, brutality, and wickednels, | 
. Now does he feel his axle 
Hang looſe about him, like a giaz?'s robe ; 
pon a dwarkſh thict. 
5... Gates of monarchs 
Are arch'd fo high that giants may jet through, 
And keep their unpious turbands on, without ä 
_ Good-morrow to the ſun. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
SEALS Woman's gentle brain | | 
Could not drop forth ſuch giant rude invention; 
Such Ethiop words, | 
| Fierce faces threat'ning wars, 5 
Giants of mighty bone, and bold empriſe! Milton. 
'Thote gran?s, thoſe mighty men, and men of renown, tar 
exceeded the proportion, nature, and ſtrength of thoſe gt 
remembered by Moſes of his own time. | 
Ihe giant brothers, in their camp, have found 
I was not iorc'd with eaſe to quit my ground, , Dryden. 
By weary ſteps and flow 5 
The groping giant with a trunk of pine 
Explor'd his way. | 5 
_ Neptune, by pray'r repentant, rarely won, 
Atflièts the chief t avenge his giant fon, 
Great Pulvpheme, of more than mortal might. Pope. 
GrYANTESS, u. /. {from gicat.] 
_ unnatural bulk and height. 
Ihadrather bea gauze; and lie under mount Pelion. 
uy: LITE NT Os Spakejpeare. 
Were this ſubject to the cedar, ſhe would be able to make 
— headaguainit that huge gianteys. TIS Heoxvel. 
GIANTLIKE, 5 adj. Hm giant and like.) Gigantick; vat; 
GIANTLY. F bulky. | e ty 
Na courage has often, without romance, overcome 
giautly difticulties. „CCC WO NY; 
Notwithſtanding all their talk of reaſon and philolophy, 
_ which they arc deplorably itrangers to, and theſe unantwers 
able doubts and diſſiculties, which, over their cups, they 
pretend to have againſt Chriſtianity; perſuade but the co- 
vetous man not to deity his money, the proud man not to 
adore lumſelt, and I dare undertake that all their g:antlike 
e againſt the Chriſtian religion thall prelently va- 
niſh and quit the ficld. South's Sermons. 
GrAxNTSHIP, 2. / [from giaut.] Quality or character of a 
giant. wy 
His g:a/þ:þ is gone lomewhat creſt-fall'n, 
Stalking wich leis uncon{cionable ſtrides, 5 
And lower looks. | = Milton's Agoniſtes. 
G1BBE. 2. /. Any old worn-out animal. Hammer. 
Por who that's but a queen, fair, ſober, wiſe, | 
Would trom a paddock, from a bat, a gibbe, | 
Such dear concernings hide ? Shoketpeare's Hamlet. 


« 


Adilifin. 


ToGLBBER. v. n. [from jabber.] To ſpeak inarticulately. 


Ihe theeted dead 

Did ſqueak and gibber in the Roman ſtreets, Shakeſp, 
GInBERISH. z. / [ Derived by Skinner from gaber, French, 
to cheat; by others conjectured to be formed by corruption 
from jabber. But as it was ancientiy written gebrijw, it is 
probably derived from the chymical cant, and originally 
implied the jargon of Geber and his tribe.] Cant; the pri- 
vate language of rogues and gipſies; words without meaning, 
dome, it they happen to hear au old word, albeit very na- 
tural and ſignificant, cry out ſtraightway, that we ſpeak no 
5 Spenſer. 
Some of both ſexes writing down a number of letters, 
jut as it came into their heads; upon reading this gibberiſh, 
that which the men had wrote founded like High Dutch, 
and the other by tne women like Italian, Swift. 
(GIBBET, 2. /. [gibet, French. 5 
I. A gallows; the poſt on which malefactors are hanged, or 

on which their carcaſes are expoſed. 

When was there ever curſed atheiſt brought 
. — 2 

Unto the gibbet, but he did adore 

That bleſted Pow'r which he had ſet at nought ? Davies. 
You ſcandal to the ſtock of verſe, a race © 

Able to Lring the gibbet in diſgrace. 


Claveland. 


ö 


CGILERBIER. 1. J. [French.] Game; Wild fowl. . i. 


1. Convex; protuberant 


Reſp. | laugh and gie at our party, 
gold cout, | 


= \ | | M Woodkvard s Met. F. 
G1x'MBEUX. z. . [jambes, French. ] Legs, or armour tor | 


_— fivut; to cot; to ridicule; to treat with ſcorn 5 to Inccr; 9 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | | 


Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. | 


Raleigh's Hiflory. | 


A ſhe-giant z/ a woman of 


: „ 8 * 0 . 2 « . 
GIBLETS. a. . [According to Minſhew from gobbet, gabe 


French. ] The parts of a gooſe which are cut oft befor 


1. The ſtate of being gidd, or vertiginous; the ſenſation w 


4. Frolick; Wantonneſs of life, 


Iman ſuffered death himſelf upon t! 

be had provided for another, 

Papers of univertal approbation, lay ſuch princi beer t 

whole body of the Tories, as, if they were true Ska, 

butinels thoutd be to erect g:bbets in every pariſi 1 

them out ot the way, » and hang 

2. Any traverte beams, . | | Wet, 
To GUBBET. p. n. [trom the noun.] 

1. To hang or cxpole on a gibbet. | 
1 r up his name. Oli 

2. J hang. on any thing going traverſe ; a: "A 

. . 8 1,3. 

gibbet. * the beam ot a 

„ He ſhall come off and on ſwifter than he that $44, 

the brewer's bucket, Shakeſpeare 1 


e Very gibt ti 


Ae 


} 
$ Hear, 105 by 
Thee impoſts are laid oa all butclier's me 
ſame time, the towl and gibbier are tus free. 
G1BBO'SITY, 2. .. [gib e, Fr. from Zibbo 
prominence ; protuberance. | 
or mor wh dene ene ge 
| | it take away the light of fi? 3 
cach other, but the g of the inter jacent water þ, 7 
GLEZOUS. adj. [givbus, Latin; gibbenx, Fr, 7 
Welling into inequaſitice. 
The bones will riſe, and make File member F 
A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, e 
Greiv gibbors from behind the mountain's back Din, 
The Ica, by this acceſs and recels, ſhafline the 4 8 
ſnells, wears them away, reducing thoſe that ar on 
and gibbcus to a flat. Woedwward's Nat A 57 
2. Crooxbackel; MPI TS . 
1 mall demand how the camels of Bactrie came 
two bunches in their back, whereas the We Ao 
ul relations, have bit one? How oxen, in FONTS: 
began an! continue gi, or bunck-backey> 5 
-1 BBOUSNESS. 1. fi trom gib bog. ] Con! 
_ To make the convexity of the earth di 
man litied in the air, that he may have a {pacious H., 
but then, becauſe of the dittance, the convey 104 wh? 
lass would vaniſh away, and he Would onde en 5 8 
| cular flat. a Ro „„ 
GrreAF. u. ſ. L gib and cat. ] An od wern-outf oo, 
I am as ;1elancholy us a gbcat, vr aluge Ky 
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bear. | 
To GIBE. v. n. [aber, od French. „ Shale. 
BE. v. „Laber, cl. French, to ſheer, to richte.] 
1 © Incer , to Ou CENLUNUUINCLS with Contempt, 75 
They {ec to imagme mat we have erectcd of late 2 Fram 
of fone new religion, the furniture where we tho: d jor 
have borrowed from our enemies, leit they mould akte ward 
| When be faw her toy, and gibe, and vet, © 
Hs 5 . 3 © WI 
And pus the bounds of modett mcrry-n.vkc, 
Her dailiance he deſpis'd. ary Yen, b 
av: 1 5 g 7 7 e 
Why that's the way to choke a gibi ipirit 
* > X — . wW . — 
* hole influence is begot of that loo. grace 
W hich ſhatlow laughing hearers give t lool. Stateq. 
£1 hus with talents well endu'd 
10 be ſcurrilous and rude, | 
When you pertly raiſe your ſnout, wo 
N 5 — 
Fleet und gibe, and laugh and flout. Fe 
oy: 24 7 * 25 5 9 * 1 1 . 6 5 I 
io Gir. . a. To reprcach. by conteniptucus hints; 10 


A. 4. 6. 


taunnt ä 
When rioting in Alexandria, you 
Did pocket up iny letters, and with taunts 
Did gibe my mituve out of audience. 

Draw the beaſts as I deſcribe them, h 
Prom their features, while I gibe them. Sui. 
GIBE. 2. /. [from the verb.] Sneer; hint of contempt by 

word or look; ſcoff; act or expreſſion of {corn; taunt. 
Mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable ſcorns 
That dwell in ev'ry region of his face, SHaleſp. Othuls 
Therich have till a gie in ſtore © 
| And will be monitrous witty on the poor. Dryd. Juvend. 
If they would hate from the bottom of their hearts, their 
averſion would be too ſtrong for liule gibes every moment. 
5 FHFßjpectalor, Ne 300. 
But the dean, if this ſecret ſhou'd come to his cars, 
„Will never have done with his gibes and his jeers. Steil. 
GI'BER. n. /. [from gibe.] A ſnecrer; one who turns ce 
to ridicule by contemptuous hints; a ſcofter; a tür. 
You are well underttood to be a more perfect giver of the 
table, than a neceſſary bencher of the capitol, Sale, 
Come, Sempronia, leave him; 

He is a giver, and our preſent bulineſs 
Is of more ſcrious conſequence. Ben. Jon Cottle, 
GLIBINGLY. adv. {from gibe,] Scorntully ; com-]. 

;- + - His preſent portance, J 
Gb ingly and ungrayely he did faſhion x 
_ After” inveterate hate he bears to you. Se. Cini. 


Sfali ea. 


blet : according to Junius more probably from gi £20 


roaſted. : k 
8 "41s haliday; provide me better chear: 
Tis holiday, and ſhall be round the vear: 
Shall I my houſheld gods and genius cheat, 
To make him rich who grulges me my meat; 
That he may loll at eaſe; and pamper'd high, 
5 When I am laid, may tec: on giblet pie? Dry. Perizue; 
GIiDDILY. adv. [from giddy.] | 55 
1. With the head {eeming to turn round. 
2. Inconſtantly; unſteadily. 7 
5 | Toroam DN 
C., and be every where but at home, 
Such treedom doth a baniſliment become. Dart, 
3. Careleisly ; heedleſsly; ne ligently. 
Ihe parts that fortune hath bettow'd upon her, 
Tell her, I hold as g %% as fortune. Shake l, 
G1DDINESS. 2. /. {from gididy.] , 


we have when every thing {cems to turn round. 

_ Megrims and gidize/5 are rather when we rite ate, 9's 
fitting, than while we fit. Bacon's Natural - Y 
2, Inconſtancy; unſteadineſs; mutability ; changes. 
There be that delight in gie, and count it à bitt 

to fix a belief, e Bacteu, L 
3. Quick rotation; inability to keep its place. it ae 
Ihe indignation of Heaven rolling and turning ts = 
length ſuch a gi], ſeized upon Zovernment, 1 
into the very dregs of ſectaries. Seuts 5 bel 


Thou, like a contrite penitent, 
Charitably warn'd of thy fins, do'ſt repent Pat 
Thele vanities and gidd:zees, _— 

GI DDV. adj. [zrog, Saxon. I know not where 
word may not conic from gad, to Wander, te be in model 
gad, gid, giddy.) | . 

1. Vertiginous; having in the head a whurl, or ſenlaton 
cular motion, ſuch as happens by diſeaſe or drunken 

Then rev'ling thus the Tentyrites invade, _ . 1 K. 
By giddy heads and ſtagg'ring legs beiray d. Tate: | 

2. Rotary; whirling; running round with cclerit ) 

As Ixion fix'd, the wretch {hall feel Pate. 
The gi h motion of the whirling mill. 

3. Inconttant; mutable; unſtesdy; changetul. 

Our fanciss are more giddy and uni Mert 
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ing. wayerine, ſooner loſt and won, 3 IN God wood may worms infold. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 1 think by fome odd gimmals or device 1 
More onging, * . Heeg Tabel Nichts To gil refined gold, to paint the lily, 00 J heir arms are ſet like clocks, {till to ſtrike on... -.. | * 
Than woinen's are. | SIAkeſpeare's tet ents |": Tee on the violet Shakeſp. K. John. Elle they couid not hold out lo as they do. Shakeſpeare. q | 
Imay be gnatsand vey totaly eons ſts wy A e 1714740 car of day 1 GIMMER. 1. /. [See GIMMAL.] Movement; machinery. 7 
table ani giddy) as {all birds 8 2 HG W Uis lowing axle doth allay * | | ..._ The holding together of the parts of matter has ſo con- | 
Thanks io giddy chance, or Mee F | _ | In the Reep Atlantick ftream. _ Milton. founded me, that I have been prone to conclude with myſelt, v4 
That mortal ar rn he Wer, Purchaling riches with our time and care, | that the gnmers of the world hold together not fo much b 1 
ne calk us headlong tro e Pn . Lf tare: Roſcommon. | _ geometry as {ome natural magick. More's Divine Dial. "ny 
And here in hope of thy return we wait, Dryden's Fab, | Mfr foam e _ ian of ISfur. / U See GiM. Gizep, in old Engliſh, is neat, ſpruce. ] 9 
ee e ern perde Nds. Dede Es. Ußpen this gilded majetty of Spain? 9 55 A Kindl of lilk twilt or lace, 1 ö 1 
rith SUE lay nothing, and in parts divide. Dryden's En. pon this glied majetty of Spain, 1 ix. . /, [from engine | 
WEAnAnoe 124+ and volatile as ever, the rever!c of Pope, And knowing well that empire mult decline, | 70 -}. [from gine. ] F 
You are a5 Cid ick lit „t to Gay Whole chiet 1upport and imews are of coin. Waller. | 1. A trap; a ſnare. 1 * 
whohath always loved a domeltick lite. e. Her joy in gilde chariots, when alive; | 1 As the day begins, 1 
F | & n Sz ; Tok. . k 12 . 12 ; 1 
That which cautes giddinels. ee 8 #5 And love of ombie After death furvive. © Pope. With twenty gizs we will the mall birds take, | | 
Ae frequenterrors of the e ky flood. Prior. | 2. To cover with any yellow matter. © | — And paſtime make, | Sidney, b. i. 41 
The gi. precipice; and the dang WM- 140 . Thou didit drink | | Which two, through treaſon and deceitful giz, 'Y 
The iripys trough myttick arp e 2. The ftale of horſes and the gilded puddle, Hath flain Sir Mordant. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 1 
Through all the g circle they gry 1 60 Es Which deni would 2 Sat. Ant 44 Cleopat. | - So ſtrives the woodcock with the gizz | 1 | 
Heedtets 3 thoughtlels Ty rang. hae | z. To adorn with luſtre. | So doth the coney ſtruggle in the net. Shak, Henry VI. +4 
Too many giddy ee | preps oy , Rowe No more the riüng fun ſhall gil the morn, | Be it by gins, by ſnares, by ſubtilty. Shak. Henry VI. j | 
; d in tantaltek MEALTUTES. GANT d ama 3 ee err Git bout 8 be h. It thoſe, who have but ſenſe, can thun 11 
— wencuftble are thole giddy creatures, e e e vo on ON You . _ aol © The engines that have them' annoy d; | 14 
hour, leap from a parent's window to a hufbane's bed, | 4. The ente eu has e Little fer ire had Neaſen dune, | | = 
{ame hour, Kal | | Clara.. Ihe lighttome paſſion of joy was not that trivial, | If I conld ot the ain ant Ben. Johnſon's F —_ 
= tied. ing, ſuperficial thing, that only gzlds n m_ 1 — — could no = rage JM en. Johnſon's Foreſt, W 
anne; URazete.. lays upon the ſurface of the foul. outh. | enn 8 4 0 
41 = 5 As we pac'd along | 3 8. To einen by e e ornaments. Though dearly to my colt, thy gins and toils; 8} 
bpon the gi footing of the hatches, . of tre a ah rae No more on me have pow'r, their force is null'd. Milton. bn 
Q Yethought that Glo lter tumbled, | 880 Ig Naur I'll U 7 SAS the Maple tering I have. e made a planetary gi, | 0 _ 
J 7. Intoxicated ; elated to eee overcome by an) | | I. keſteare's Henry IV. | Which, rats would run hers own heads in, 1 
e verbowering inticement. - | : F EE REED TIE 1 nd come on purpoſe to be taken, | 55 | 
jo "at thou not £44 with the faſhion too, that thou haſt . Ly on Bro hon 2 5 . b 9 5 Without th' ee of cheeſe and bacon, Hudibras, p. ii. | 1 
See e e elline 5 the faſliioa? Shak. Tis gilde o'er with youth, to catch the tight, den. c PEE) g yi hands Hal -M 
Mt tc out 01 thy tale into telung mæ C 8 GILDER. 1. J. | trom gid.] DR Keep from tlaying ſcourge thy ikin, "of 
OF Lide one of two contending in a p- r 1. One wholays gold on the turface of any other body. | And ankle free from iron gin. © Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2. 1 
n Thu thinks he bach done well in people's eyes; 3 150 to have a piece of gold in their mouth; to draw 2. Any thing moved with ſcrews, as an engine ot torture. a 
3 Hearing applanie and univerfal ſhout, = | the ivirits af the ES... Bans Natural Hiſtory. | Typlizus' joints were ftretched on a gin, Fairy Queen, 8 
; Cildy is tpilit, gazing ſtill in doubt, | 1 15 ee N : BE A pump worked by rotatory fails 225 1 
Guidy ui e Fangen Shateſpeare.} We have here a gilder, with his anvil and hammer. 3. A pump worked by JES, 3 _ 
£ Whecher thoſe M mph" his JCarel At + ght.- < | 8 Notes on the Orlyſſey. | A bituminous plate, alternately N 10 and black, formed 3 
| | JEL ul). {dy and Hau. ar 8 3 110 ASS 4 ; oaks 2 11. 4 *Hrivelinio an E ; VEE 1 
15 GrovYBRAINED. 4 J. [giddy ; 2. A coin, from one thilling and ſixpence, to two * | xe grey driveling on the outſide o the 555 3 - yy * W. 
* Tura him out again, you ane op nr © acbrngy = „ 4 4. [ Contracted from GENEVA, which ſee.] The ſpirit drawn Wi 
fs N | ER ns! Ab oyw dais incens Ci a. 3 1 by dittillation from juniper berries. = 0 us, 
5 e 5. Tgidiy and head.] Without thought | To Perſia, and want gilders for my voyage. Shakeſpeare. I ran 4 | + 
* CroorurAbED. adj. LI Aae GrLpixG. u. ſ. {from gud.] Gold laid on any turtace by | This calls the church to deprecate our ſinn, wk: 
@ cation z without Readinets or conſtancy. | | |. way of ornament.” | 85 | And hurls the thunder of our laws on giz. Pope, Dial. i. 154] 
And ſooner may a gulling weather IÞy, a Silvering will fully and canker more than gilding, which,, hee ſhall each alehouſe, thee each gillhoule mourn, 1 
= By drawing forth Heav'n's tcheme detery | | K is nian be chm wich alittle EEG cold, there | And anſw'ring giz thops ſourer lighs return, Pope's Dance .. = 
e hat fathten'd hats or rufts, or fuits, next year, un migat be correete 141 8 ö NA FF dd | 1 
„J. What fathien'd hats o. + Ano ar Dowd: is profit. Bacon's Phyjical Remains. GINGER, . / ⁊inxiber, Latin; gixgero, Italian. * 
Our giddybeaZed antick. youth will wear: ll he 3 The church of the Annunciation, all but one corner of it, The flower conlitts of tive leaves, which are ſhaped ſome- = 
Mme Tut men are o mifaffected, melancholy, gidd) ICC is eivered wich ature, aliens nad nals Addijon on Italy. | What like thoſe of the iris: thele are produced in an head or 1 
"ut denn the teltimony of Solomon ; 3 oy Fake fes ; Y ld Laden is Deiden Pong LE Fry'r engage, | club, each coming out of a ſeparate leaty ſcale. The ovary _ | "A 
ad nor 5 $0 11. 70 ily Unc f ace. * Ovin V . — ö = . . 4 o 425 7 ; : 2 Y Yb fe 12 * 41 * 1 1 8 * ” . p Y . K, +18 
OE i re . | - [heya won wine wa, Jerng ns 9 | 
£4 „ "* 2 INNS Inplac' 1wenton'd, no man's heir or flave? Pope. pn aw The 3 3 . a 
* Wore thanlight airs, and recollected day . 5 8 [ - 12 Spanih . Latin. I 4 | The root of ginger is of the tuberous kind, knotty, crooked 1 
Ot ted molt briſk and gi PA engage er TE 3 The A gg Sendo en,, and irregular; ot a hot, acrid, and pungent taſte, though _ 1 
8. Cien-EKAd Ek. . J. COR is written jer-Cagic. ] An | Is 4 | e leviathan, GED | aromatick, and of a very agreeable ſmell. The Indians cat En. 
MIL ur ticular Kind. VVV Aut ls Act | PR, both the young {hoots of the leaves and the roots themſelves [44.8 
tate jowls hall not be eaten, the wan, — 5 3 e 1 his gills g cut {mall in their fallads, and make an excellent ſweatmeat 1 
. the bier. gle. N n 2 EV, . . 8 — 3 . | 1+ op id 11 ent carmy N 7 Wy J Wo: 
ef Fo the 86-1 Was ys Lo” ES N Draws in, and at his trunk ſpouts out 2 ſea. . Fay = ah 3 Ginger is an excellent 1 | "M1 
e A an e, anething er tho! Fiſhes perform their reſpiration under water by the gi. r oo | ; zene? Lo 
1. Athing given or bewowed; lomething conferred without e 1 | I | r "Ray an the 0725 ,, * waſting ginger nnd the fircers to go, f ny ; == 
dtict. F VR WR APs IP «6 cill-fins: not be- nd vit alehoutewhere ye firſt did grow. Pope's Dunciad. 1 
25 * They preſented unte him 45 r, gold, and frankincenſe, hi . wo oor = ry bay 1 8000 part betore | GUNGERBREAD, A. Y. [ginger and bread. 1 A Kind of fari- 1 
1 and myrch. | for! r n mera g's Hi as n mo A e Bas, Tons, Walton, | naceous lweatmeat made of dough, like that of bread or biſ- _ 
12 Recail your 27, for I your pow r contets; CL i Of I ER 5 cuit, weetened with treacle, and flavoured with girger and i 
pee FRE e life, a gt that's leis. Dryden. | - ©. Tiil they, of farther paſſage quite bereft, N ( ö eee ee Coe 3 > 8 8 1 
But artt ce buck my lite, 38 | Were in the maſh with gills entangl'd left. King. ome other ee ſceds. is oy gry weg nt : 1 
2. Luc net ot giving. 3 „ de Haug that Nane he beak of a towl, - [An' I had but one penny in the world, thou ſhould'ſ have | 1: 2 
No man Hay any antecedent right or claim o that which | _ * 5 that a Freda and {ſwelling gills; and the hen it to buy gingerbread. Shakeſpeare's Lowe's Labour Loſt. Ha 
888 ecnes to hun by free g/t. aud 4. der mant. 5 e eee Bu em, ee. History. Hcr currants there and gooleberries were ſpreadl, "I, 
_ 3 Oh. Otteriug. 3 ie overt 2; The Beth nader the chin Moor | Wich the enticing gold ot gingerbread. King's Cookery, —_ 
x; any nations ſhall come with £7775 MN 9 i 155 5 ag 3. in Zones nk. e 4 . l 0 you are not here; to virigte of thee weeks 1 
ot b gil ine Ning of heaven. e ee neſs about the checks and gills, which s by theſcndin , — eg eat gingerbread in a booth by a fire upon. bro 8 
2 e ee 3 au ſhalt not reſpect per of ſpirits in an appetite to revenge. Bacon Nat. Hiftory. | _ 3 ; 3 f „  SWift, | 15 
* Tou alt not wrell judgment, thou ſhalt not reſpect per- raj 1 12 © of fleth þ 5 to down from the als of GINGERLY, adv. [I know not whencederived. ] Cautiouſly; #9 
Bad, euer LAKE at; TOC: uten BURG Deut. xvi. 19 the people in Piedmont. 5 3 Sqavift, | Micely. 2 e | be: 
nal, 1 CC | 4. (Gila, barbarous Latin.] A meaſure of liquids contan-- What is't that TOY. 1 {8 
we b. Power; faculty. | _ | £ = the Garth nact of 4 war 5 = 5 Took up fo Sager Shakeſpeare”s Two Gent. of Ver. EL j 
* And it the boy have not a CNT NY Fy 4 | bathe wank be Race with wine: ſome, out of miſ- GN ERNESS. 7. /. Niceneſs; tenderneſs, 88 Diet. BY 
mw To rain a thower or commanded tears, 1 5 1 crit will rince a dozen with the ſame: change the GINGIVAL. adj. | gingtva, Latin. ] Belonging to the gums, 1 
Joel An onion will % well for zuch a thitt, 8 bakeſ Cl F may be enough. Sw:!ft.|  Whiltt the Itallans ſtrive to cut a thread in their pronun- "EY 
9 Be who has the got ridicule, finds fault with ns Fro rin an the old En li way of writing Julian, or | ciation between D and I, to to ſweeten it, they make the | 34 
gr tha, gives 1240 opportunity of exerting his Hen 1 5 Sn "The ap lation of a e in ludicrous lan- | occluſe appulſe, eſpecially the gingiwal, ſofter than we do, | 7 
08 | 5 addiſon , Speetator, N . Zu . . A Aiving a little of perviouſneſs. Holder's Elements of Speech, 1 
hs L Given; buttoweds 8 ere at Burlew o the Bll 1. To utter a ſharp clattering noiſe to utter a ſharp noiſe in ' BY 
[ear N. 10e oft 11; COENmUCS the ſcorn and gaze, ö | : Give ae all 3 till 9 : : {Ls : quick ſucceſſion. : 5 : | ; 255 . iy 0 
Togind in drazen fetters, under taſk, - I ak Tock oh his G77 Ben. Fohnſon's Cy pſies. Tune foot grows black that was with dirt embrown'd, 1 
ili With my heavn gifted ſtrength. Milton * 6. 1 of > plant, round-ivy oe | And in thy pocket gangling halfpence ſound. Gay's Trivia. 1 
_ 5 1. Endowed with ext aordnary powers. It is commonly uted | ©. Malt F 3 5 Nick) ound- ivy. ; 8 * Once, we contels, beneath the patrior's cloak, oe = £ 
_ BOY _ | nd Coppinge G Tae ap : {gill and bouje.} A houſe where gill is | From the crack'd bag the dropping guinea ſpoke, __ 1 
lo of their gte trotherhood, Hacket and Coppinger, "AF of SACHS RE. | | | And giugling down the backſtairs, told the crew, 1.08 
(vit got up imo a prale-Cart, aud harangued the people to diſpole 1 Thee ſhall each alchouſe, thee each gilllbouſe mourn, Old Cato is às great a rogue as you. Pope's Epiflles. 1188 
(0 dhe do an inurtection. Dryden's Rel. Lact, Pi Face. Aid ae de een lighs return; Pope. | 2. To make an affected ſound in periods or cadence, © | : " ol 
$68 Phe id no talent fo pernicious as eloquence, to thole who V Kin x corrupted from July flower, | To GUNGLE. v. a. To ſhake ſo that a ſharp ſhrill clattering 0 
pes bac not under command: women, who are 1o liberaliy | GIL 2 FLOWER. We gs 8 ] ” rp © Sande noiſe ſhould be made, 5 75 _ 
bit! tr 4 : . TEA mn grofle, French. ; yy 8 : 0 | 1 
MO £fied by nature in this particular, ought to ſtuc] the rules n nk ahh rather Jh g bert, ſo called from the month Her intant grandame's whiſtle next it grew; BE i 
ci temade oratory, | | Addijon 5 Freeſolder, Ne 23. GUS JIWers,0! Ea ew 25 de ace d Re rf fange ae The bells the gingled, and the whiſtle blew. Pope. 171 
1 ben 8 ny A . . pit rg chele Gras dan whine Fu and white, bear GINGLE. u. . [trom the verb. | 1 
1. Anv thing that is whiried round in play. 7 5 ö . ee ET 330 EA : a 1. A thrill retfounding noiſe. F 77 
E Fd | os ariou 3 of which are too many to 1. A fhrill retor 8 8 1 
FPiaythings, as tops, gigs, battledores, ſhould be procured | let and white, the various kinds eee Huſban thy, 2. Aﬀectation in the Tound of periods. ER : 3 
bs... 24... Locke. | enumerate. a WT ler: oy 3I'NGL' dj. [y17 rus @ and zie-, ] Reſemblin 16h 
tem. 8 5 N ; PO: I J lv come ily obere of all varieties. Bacon, J. ay 47. (31 NGLYMOID. 4 (] » [97 . an £6 51 x C em ling a 1 
Pris . (Gizta, Handick.} A fiddle. Now out of ule, : of J.co 77 Net K We e | * ginglymus; approaching 5 ginglymus; | : | 1 
os C. eck. adj. [gigantes, Latin] Suitable to a giant; | 5 7 1 1 a fo eee 'Gay's Paſtorols. The malleus hes along, fixed to the tympanum, and om 1 
big; bulky 3 enormous; likewiſe wicked atroclous. Fal s lem. 5577 8 Fi ow; gold laid on the tur- | the other end is joined to the incus by a double orginelymuid 114 
"Ice Sana e | GILT. 2. /. [from gud.) Golden ow; gold! | 3 Y Hol.ter's Ele 0 A 
: Ones from te Walt deter 33 ee e eee eint. 1 5 oluer 5 Elements of Speech, „ 
With dart and av iin, ttones, and . eee i .- 5 e a our Fill are all beſmirch's, | GINGLYMUS. 1. / [ginglime, French.] A mutual indent- 1 1 
On cacl. hand laughter and gigamiick dec! Far. Loft. | V. eee 15 the paintul field. Shak. Hen. V.] ing of two bones into each other's cavity, ot which the cl- 4 
Pant Iden him not, nor all his giant-brood, | 8 y _ Cap 5s 1 ung os . they mocks |. bow TE eee i po 5 Wiſeman: 5 
rey Thgh tame divulg'd him ther of live ons, SOL 5 707 10 "ou wo eter Mod in e ee e none, GIN XET. 2. /. [zin] A nag; a mule; a degenerated. $1942 
All of o/gautich thee, Goliah chief. Milton s Agoniſtes. | t e wy 3 3 i 1 . Shakefs. Timon of Athens. | breed. Hence, according to ſome, but, I believe, erroue- ag 
dealt. Thewn of Hercules he juitly feems, | | 3 Fi 0 ks Is of che 5 e Cu let time waſh off. | ouſly, a Spaniſh gent, improperly written tor gizinet., T3 
e Be ls brond ihoutders ana grioantick Umbs. Did. Tu. IC GOUDIC E. e Twelfth Night. Gru SENG. 1. ſ. [| luppoſe Chinele.] A root brought lately f 5 
hh Phe Cyclopean race in arms arole ; 4. | AT. 4 ich lee. | 2 into Europe, It never grows to any great fle, and is of 2 54 
_ A lnwhecs nation of gigantick foes.  P _ chen vit. g 25. its way. Pope. browniſh colour on the ouilide, and ſomewhat yellowiſh. Bl 
ter long 7Gοονν D. u. {yrchgelen, Dutch. ] Lo laugh ly . W pa ; es 1 l Dias. Within; and fo pure and fine, that it lecms almoſt tranſpa- 14 
55 utter; 0 v1 In with merry levity. It 15 tine in Scotland. (31 LTHEAD. n. 15 85 and fal. A 8 led ee rent. It is of 4 very agrecable and aromatick lnell, though 1 
Fn Gebr. „% [from giggle. } & laugher; à titterer; cue . ard Lit and fail. ] | | not very ſtrong. Its tatte is acrid and aromatick, and has "A 
a6" BY and took hlv werry. - Us enen en, 1 hat bitter in it. We have it from China; and there , 
bons e e LO : : ; ; well-dreſſed. omewhat bitte . N t rom C and there 5 
+ 7 A lad wille valour is the brave complexion, iu. 4475. [An old n 2 2 indicroully is df ic in the ame latitudes in America. Ihe Shine clue "a 
4 Lanka the van, and twallows up the cities: G1 MC EE 4 j+ 5 hd. >a 2 ine.] A flight or trivial] this root ſo highly, that it felis with them fur three times its by. 
. The gig gle, is a milk-waid, whom intection, 8 Sl torme n * | 6 TSS weight in leer. The Aſiaticks in general think the ginſeng — 
_ _ 02 the nr d beacon, frighteth from his ditties. Herbert. 3 ol h F - acks ee FEA hd "on u er medicine. . he virtues moſt general | {oY 
gerntu. We ſkew our pretent, joking, giggling race, ; | nen 1 e A lain Js | believed to be in it are thote of a reſtorative and a ad, | 5 
: ; True zoy confiſts in gravity and glace.“ : Garrick, | ee e i = uch ate 5 The European phy ſicians elteem it 2 goed medicine in con- in 12 
Coli, 1. ſ. I genzl, Saxon; ae, Dutch ; gillet, Scottiſh, The wat Ln 1 a 5 | vultions, vertigoes, and all nervous complaints; and re- 1 * 
BW rechne d.] A wanton; a laſcivious girl. Now out off But if f a on 2 they _— 5 Prior. commend it as one of the belt reſtoratives known, fil 4 14 
Paint. die. . | The w 0 15 nn n 1 I het ns and gim- | To Gir, v. 4. To take cut the guts of herring s, Bailey. 11 
her Cong Laden wot Pot bord . bo. 17 *Wh 4 6 5 — of wonder, are you going | GI'PSY. . /. | Corrupted from Egyptian; for when they firſt 1 
moon, Tobe tie pillage of a giglet wench. SHabeſp. Henry VI. eee i wi Bi m e hedges, and running our | appeared in Europe they declared, and perhaps truly, that Fi 
| Dey 7, Seo peqgant ee _ Shakeſþ liner eg li ende bes « Hiſtory If John Bull. | they were driven from Egypt by the Turks. They ate now #4 
(its „gige“ tortunc! to maiter Cœlur's [word. ap. INCS eros nus PrLOUNGSe....- SAD 4 e ingled with all nations. | 
note! FFF : TABS. 'MIE ench.] A borer with | mingle 5 
arch 0 Away with ole Cigiets Tod and with. the ray e he 9 6 if Sam SO NOS] 1. A th be who pretends to foretel futurity, commonly 
15 rote compapion. Shakeſpecre's Meaſure jor Meaſure. a jcrew at its point. 3 | , try or phyſiognomy. . 
he ow Cleo. x. 7 1 et 4 Wc * 3 / | The ginlet hath a worm at the endot its bit. Moon. by palme y 15 an P * 185 Poe n Knit FR 
10 Je. R RW JIMMAL © {Suppuled by Skinner and Ainſworth to be he butler, though he is ture to loſe a knife, a fort, or a 
. "2 2a over with gold z ie cover ANNIE Hogs 33 ak ki 3 5 ſpondent parts, or double. It ſeems | the pantry with an old giph for above half an hour, Addiſ. 
Pat.. As; Vac room was large and wide, mog _— 1 84 Ware Av ed de geometry or genmetri- A frantick gh now, the houſe he haunis, 
5 it ſome 87er ſolemn temple were: rather to be gradually corupted from ges e cont And in wild phraſes ſpeaks diflembled wants. Prior, 
Many great S0 gen pillars did uprear 5 al.) Sone little quaint devices or pieces ot m 7. 5 
Mat de mall; rout, Aid riches huge ſuſtain. Fair; Rucen. = | 


n I, near yon ſtile, three ow gripes inet; 
hrs 8 


8 pon 


G1R 


V pon my hand they caſt a poring look, | 
Bil me beware, and thrice their heads they ſhook, Gay. 
In was Hill labgrinth around her lie ; 
Spells, phlrers, globes, and ſpheres of palmiſtry; 
Aug m this hand the grpſy bears, : 
In dm other a prophetick tieve and theers, Garth's Diſpenſ. 
2: A reproachiul name tor a dark complexion. 3 
Laura, to his lady, was but a Kuchen- wench; Dido a 
dowdy; Cleopatra a gipfy z Helen and Hero hildings and 
harlots. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and fultt. 
4. A nameot {light reproach to a woman, 255 
The widow play'd the 605 and ſo did her confidant too, 
in pretending to believe her. I. Eſtrange. 
A llave I am to Clara's eyes: 5 
The g knows her pow'r, and flies, 
Crr.asOLE. 1. /. [ giraſol, French.) 
1. The herb turniol. 
2. The opal tone. | : | 
Jo GR. v. a. pret. Firded, or girt. [xyn>2N, Saxon. 
1. To bind round. 5 . f 
They ſprinkled earth upon their heads, and grew their 
loins with lackcloth. | 2 Alac. x. 25. 
2. To put on to as to furround or bind, | 
RY NV, Cords of the bignels of packthread were faltenc:l to ban- 
3 dages, which the workmen had g47t round my neck. Gullit, 
4. 1% faſten by binding. Yo | 
le git his warlike harneſs about him. : 
My bow and thunder, my almighty arms 


Pyior. 


4 


1 Mac. iti. 3: 


ird on, and tword upon nth pup thign, Par, Loft. 
3 No, let eus rife at once, gird on our (words, | 
| And, at the head of our remaining troops, 5 WE | 
=" Attack the foe. OE Addiſon's Cato. 
| St The combarant too late the field declines, | 
When now the 1word is girded to his loins. Prior. | 


4. Io inveit. . _- 
| Stoop then, and ſet your knee againſt my foot; 
Aut in reguerdon of that duty done, 

1 cirdihce with the valiant word ut York. Shakeſpeare. 
* The Son appear'd, o 
Hirt with onipotence. | Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, h. vii. 
5. Todres; to habit; to clothe; > $94 | 
&. 5 | Tek. Xvi. 10. 
Tyſizhene there keeps the ward, ä 
Git in hèr ianguiue gown, by night and day, 
Oblervant of tne fouls that pats the downwaru way. 
| Dryden. 
To cover round as a garment, CS Tea 
Ihe, with what kill they had, together ſow'd, 
To rd their waitt : vain covering, it to hide 5 
Theu guilt, and dreaded thame! Multon's Paradiſe Loft. 
7. To reproaciiz to gibe. by EO 5 3 
Bury mod, he will not ſparè to gird the gods. Shak. 
To turumth; to equip. 5 
So to the coait of Jordan he directs E i 
His calv tteps, gie with tnaky wiles. Par. Regained. 
10 incloſe; to incircle. | Es 
| 8 That Nyſeian iſle, | 
Cirt with the river Triton, where old Cham 
tid Amalthea, and her floril fon. . 
Youny Bacchus, from his Repdame Rhea's eye. Milton. 
7 D. A. To break a tcorntiui et; to gibe ; to neces. | 
\vien of all forts take a pride 0 84d at me: the brain of 
s tooliſh compoundel clay, man, is not able to invent any 
thing that tends to laughter more than I invent, or is iuvented 


E 


82 


S 


wt is in other men. 

Crnn. . /. {from the verb.] Atwuch; 7 | 
tenlation cauicd by a bandageor girdle drawn hard tudden- 
I, This word is now feldem uted. - - - i | 

Sweet king! the bithop hath a kindly gird: 
For ſhame, my lord of Wincheſter, relent. 


dus means is treed from many fcartul grrds and twing 
which the athcilt feels... Tulotſon, Sermon it. 
le has the glory of his conſcience, when he doth well, 
do let againit the checks and grirds of i when he doth amils. 
by D CGondman's Winter Evening Con. 
G1e DER. v. ſ. [from gird.] lu arcmteccure, the largelt piece 
ot timberin a for. Its end 1s ulually taltened intothetum- 


vento the grrilers., | Harris. 


not be fo ſtrong as the front girder. 
5 Theſe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 
I heſe ribs robuitand vaſt in order join'd. Blacamore. 
GIRDLE. . /. L ʒyndel, Saxon. } 8 3 — 0 
1. Any thing drawn round the want, and tied or buckled. 
5 There will I make thee beds of roſes, 5 
With a thouſand tragrant poles ; | | | 

A. cap of flowers, and a girdle, 5 
Unibroider'd all with leaves of myrtle. Shaveſpeare. 
Many conceive there is ſomewhat ami's, until they put on 
their eirdle. Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. v. c. 21. 
On him his mantle, girdle, word and bow, 

On him his heart and ioul he did beſtow. 

2. Encloſure circumfcrence, © 5 ä 
Suppole within the le of theſe walls | 
Are now contin'd two. mighty 1nonarciics, Shak. Hen, V. 
3. The cquator; the torrid zone. - | 


of the world, do retrigerate.. | 
| 77 GURDLE, v. g. (from the noun.) 
N 1. To ird; to bind as with a girdle. 
| | 8 Lay the gentle babes, ging one another 
| Within their innocent alabatter arms, 
| 2. To incloſe; to ſhut in; to environ. 
T hole ſleeping ſtonecs, 
That as a watt de grrifle you about, 
B this tune from their tixed beds of lime ü * 
| Had been diſhahited. Shave/peare”s Ring Johu. 
Let me look back upon thee, O thou wall, 


Tnat giraleſt in thoſe wolycs! Spakcjſpcare”s Tiyion. 


GiURDUEBELT, . /. [gie and belt. ] Ihe belt that incireles 


the wailt, 
Nor did his eves lefs long ingly. behold 
The erratebilt, with nails of burnith'd gold. Dryden's Au. 
GURDUER. 1. /. {rrom ewdle. | & maker of girdles, 
| Git, u. f. 
| in motion. dc GYKRE, 
GIRL. z. / {About the etymology of this word there is much 
ue on: eric Cahuben, às is his cuftom, derives it from 
„en, of thefame ngnißcation; Minthew from garrula, Latin, 
a prattler, or girelle, Itolian, a weathercock ; Junius thinks 
that it comes trom Lorled's, Welth, from which, ſays he, 


2% of » 2 Fo _—_— Wy 89 & A A <a >< * * * 
Saxons, Who ud cen tor a man, might likewile have 


ce Ala tor a WOmu, ZOUgN no fuck wort tz now found. 
Dr. Hickes derives it mov probably from the Ill endick har. 
iinna, a woman.] A voung woman, or femalcThild; 
In thoſe unite No days was my wifi a FIC. Stake. 
An, let it not diſpleac thee, good 3. enz s 
For I will love thee neeothelets, my £17, Shakeſpeare. 
A. weatier-bened lover, But once AO, 5 
Is port for every: girl o practice Donne. 


Pragedy ſhould blath as much to toup 


I giriled tte about with linen, and I covered thee with 


on ine: Lam not only witty in mytelt, but the caule that | 
: Shakejpeare's Henry IV. pn. | 
Atwuch; a pang: from the | 


S hakeſpearc. ; 


hey give latisfaction to his mind, and his conſcience by 
o 


cs, or breait ſummers, and the joiſts are framed in at one | 


The girders are alſo. to be of the ſame ſcantling the ſum- 
mirs and ground-plates are of, though the back grir der need 
| itHoxon's Mech. Exer. 


| Covley., 


Gicat breezes in great circles, ſuck as are under the gr dle 
e 
Bacon. 


Shak, Rich, III. 


[gras Latin] A circle deſcribed by any thing 
ten "I «a? 


harlit is very enily deunce 1. Skinner imagincs that the” 


T7 
G 1 V 
To che low mimick follies of a farce, 3 | 
As a grave matron would to dance with g:7/5. Roſcommon. 


A boy, like thee, would make a kingly line | 
But oh, a girl, like her, muit be divine! Dryden. 
GrYRLISH. ad}. (from girl.] Suiting a girl; youthful, 

In her gi/liſh age ſhe kept ſheep on the moor. Carew. 


GTRLISHLY. adv. [from girliſb.] In a girlith manner, 


To GIRN. . 2. Seems to be a corruption of grim. It is ſtill 
uled in Scotland, and is applied to a crabbed, captious, or 
peeviſh perſon. | 
G1RROCK.#,f. A kind of fiſh, Di. 
G1RT. part. pa}. | trom To gird.] | 

To GIRT. wv. a, { trom Piney, To gird; to encompaſs; to en- 
circle. Not proper. | PRIN 

| In the dread ocean, undulating wide 

Beneath the radiant line, that g/s the globe, | 
Thecicling Typhon whurPFd from point to point. Thom. 
GIS T. . /. (from the verb.] 

1. A band by which the faddle or burthen is fixed upon the 
horſe, | 
Here lies old Hobſon, death hath broke his git; 

And here, alas! hath laid him in the dirt. Milton. 
2. A circular bandage, 

The mott common way of bandage is by that of the girt, 
which gert haih a boliter in the middle, and the ends are 
_ tacked hrmly together. 7 Wijemen's Surgery. 
GiRTH, 1. /. {trom girl.] | 
1. The band by which the fudle is fixed upon the horſe, 

Or the laddle turn'd round, or the v/rths brake; 

For low on the ground, woe tor his {1ke, | 
The law is found. 

Nor Pegaſus could bear the load, 

Along the high celeſtial road; 


1 


Ine ſtecd opprels'd, would break his girth, 


in the gr. f 
To GIR TH. v. a. To bind wich a girth. 


it with his own ſtock, but takes in other cattle to graze. 


like the Greek Homerus. | 
GITH. 1. /. An herb called Guiney pepper. 


| To GIVE. v. 4. preter. gave; part. pall. giver. [x1pan, Sax. ] 


1. Lo beſtow z to conter without any price or reward, 


ve us of your oil, for our lamps are gone out. 
| ſacrifice unto the Lord. | 


fit to take one thing from me again, 7 
| Conſtant at church and change; his gains were ſure, 


writing; to deliver; to impart ; to communicate. 


me of the tree, and I did car. 


marriage. 


Ihurſday before Chriſtinas. 
We ſhall give an account of theſe phenomena. 


into wildnets. 15 
3. Lo put imo one's poſſeſſion; to conſign. 


away; but takes none away to give them us again. 


remove the earth. | 


- conveyance. 


4. To pay as price or reward, or in exchange. 


It you did know to whom I gave the ring, 
It you did know for whom I gave the ring, 
And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 
And how unwillingly 1 left the ring, | 


his ſheep tor thells, or wool for a lpars ling pebble, 
5. To yield; not to withold. 


to Plylip, when he ſhall gzwe ear. 


car to the propoſal, 
6. To quit; to yield as due. 


7. To conter; to impart. 


had them not originally. 
8. To expoſe. | : 
All clad in ſkins of bealts the jav'lin bear; 


9. J grant; to allow, 
He has not given Luther fairer play. 

10. To yield; not to deny. ne es 

| I gave his wite propoſal way 

Nay, urg d him to go on: the thaliow fraud 
Will ruin him. 

11. To yield without reſiſtance. 

12. To permit; to commultion. 

| Prepare | 

The due libation and tne {oulemn pray'r; | 
Then ge thy triend to thed tic lacted wine, 

13. To enable; to allow. 


wicked, although voy cry, ihail not be heard. 
Give me to Know 
How this foul rout hegan, who ſet it on. 
So tome weak thooi, which cite would poorly rite, 
Jove's tree adopts, and lits into the ies 
Through ihe now pupil tuit'ring juices flow, 


14. Lo pay, 


ſtretcht-ont lite, 1 ge to both your ſpreches. 


15. To utter; to vent z, to bhronduhssé- 


a great ſhout in derion of them. Abel 
Wood's haltpence have been oflucd, and c: 
people not to receive them.  - 
16, Io exhibit; to expreis. _ 


in any thing clicntally alterable or corruptibje, 
17. Lo exhibit as the product of a calculauon.“ 


gives four hundred and twenty-four men a- piece, 
18. To do any act of which the confequence renches 


We take any at the difference of judgment m others, L 
19. 'Toexhivit; to ſend forth as odours from any } 


always thereunto with-calte. 


Ben. Johnjou's Underwwoods. 


fo was allo Mathias: after whom {ucceeded others 


To raile the lumber from the earth. Swift. 
Mordanto gallops on alone; #3 

The roads are with his tolPwers {trown 

This breaks a gi, and that a bone. Savift, 


2. The compats meatured by the girdle, or enclofing bandage. |. 
He's a luſty jolly fellow that lives well, atleatt three yards] firous of glory. 
| Addiſon's Freekoider. | - 


To GISE Ground. v.a. Is when the owner of it does not feed 


| 85 | | Bailey. 
Gr'sLE, Among the Engliſh Saxons, ſignifies à pledge: thus, | 
Fredgijle is a pledge of pcace; Gilebert an illattricus pledge, 
Gon s Camden. | 


This opinion abated the fear of dearh in them which were 
ſo relolved, and gave them courage to all adventures. Hooker. 
Matt. 
Grve us alto facrihces and burnt -oftermgs, that we may 

Exod. x. 25. 
I had a maſter that gave me all I could aff, but thought 


Tem Ile s + 


21. To reſign; to yield up. 


IIis giwvazgs rare, ſave farthings to the poor. Pope's Hist. 
2. To traninut tron; himſelf to another by hand, tpeech, or 


The woman whom thou gave to be with me, ſhe gave 
"LE | Gen. iu. 12. 
They were eating and drinking, e giving in 
525 Malt. xxiv. 38... 

'Thotc bills were printed not only every week, but allo a4 
eneral account of the whole year was gigen in upon the 
Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
V Burnet. 
Ariſtotle advites not poets to put things evidently falſe aud 
impoſitble into their poems, aa themlicence to run out 
| roome's Notes on the Odi ey. 


Nature gives us many children and friends, to take them | | 

ö Temple. 

Give me, lays Archimedes, where to ſtand firm, and I will 

| Temple. 

It the agreement of men firſt gave a ſceptre into any ons 

hands, or put a crown on his head, that almoſt mult direct its | 22. Lo conclude to ſuppoſe. 
3 EE Locke. 


All that a man hath will he gie tor his life, Job, ii. 4 


5 1 former. 
You would abate the ſtrength of your diſpleaſure. Shak. | 
He would give his nuts tor a piece of metal, and exchange 


Lacke. 


Piulip, Alexander's father, gave ſentence againſt a priſoner 
what time he was drowſy, and {ſeemed to g/ve tmall attention. 
Ihe ſpritoner, after ſentence was pronounced, ſaid, I appeal : | 

the king, ſomewhat ſtirred, ſaid, To whom do you appeal? 
The pritoner an{wered, From Philip, when he gave no ear, 
Bacon's Apophthegms. 
Conttantia accuſed herielt tor having fo tamely giver an 
Addiſon's Spectator. 


kind fellow, gat thy ſelf array gratis, and | thank tay 
tor eee | 


Give place, thou ſtranger, to an honourable man. Ecclus. | 
I will blets her, and give thee a fon allo of her. Cen. xvii. 
Nothing can give that to another wiuch it haih not itſelf. 
: ra gee gy 

| Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
What beauties I loſe in ſome places, I gzve to uthers which 
Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
Give to the wanten winds their flowing hair. Dryd. An. 


Tis given nie once again to behold my friend. Rove, 
 Aiterbur'y. 


Races ambitious Stepmoticer. | 
25. 16. GIVE forth, To publith;- to tell. 


Fofe. 
God himtelt requireth the lifting up of pure hands in 
prayers; and hath giver the world to underitand, that the 


SV © 2 
Hoox J. 6 


Shot Othello. 


Ihrutt torth the eins, and see the fow'rs to blow. Tight, 
5 2 5 i 
1'he applauſe and approbation, molt reverend for thy 


nn? * * * - — ON 4 1 * Fa. * hy 
DN ARG PENNE S 1? C0/US AMT Creda. 


So you muſt be the firit that g, ves this ſenten,, 
And he that ſuffe. s. ShUkep. Head ſure her W, 
The Rhodi ceine their n WV - r df 

' le Khodlans lceing t ir ENTILICS turn then back X. 
i Fe 

, * 5 4 5 + 
Let the firſt honeſt diſcoverer give the word a0 
* * 5 
ution the pg 
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770 
Hr: . 
| ag. 


ths 
WH 


This inſtance gives the impoſſibility of an eternal ene 
* ce 
Hale. 
The number ot men being divided by the number ge f. 
4 4 aps 

Arta 
ches other, * 
z 10 neuher ITN! 


1 
As we delire to gie no ottence vurieiy::s 
aig 
. . 5 4 Dedy. 
3 oranges che ripping of their rind givecb vit we fy 
1 OIEs y: 


Da. 
o. To addict; to apply. | Lecks. 


The Helots, of the other ſide, ſhutting their gates. 5 
themſelves to bury their dead, to cure their wounge of 
their wearied bodies, | LF 

After men began to grow to number, the flrſt th 
read they gave themielves into, was the tiling ot . 4 
and the feeding of cattle, | , Hot n FE 

Groves and hill-akars were dangerous, in cat“ 
ſecret accels which people ſuperſtitiouſly pw! 


co 


Bard cl 
* m 
5 i Hooker, . v. ( 
Ihe duke is virtuous, mild, and too well gigen. 5 
Jo dream on evil, or to work my downfal. Chis ; 
Fear him not, Cxtar, he's not dangerous: 

He is a noble Roman, and welk-g:zwen. al. Pal. Cow 
His name is Falftatt: if that man-thoula bela . 
he deceives me; for, Harry, I ſee virtue in his ES. 
Huniades, thc ſcourge ot the Turks, was dead lon 


n 
. 
Sena 


ens 
dal, 
S Vue 
\ — redn others, Site zl 
to pleature and cate,”  Knolles's Hife] of ire Fe, 
Though he was gie to pleature, yet he wits lewge 
1 Bacoi's Hear; \it 

F > - a . * 
He that give his mind to the law of the Molt Hich, y,| 


ſeek out the wikdom-of all the ancients. Accs. XIX. 


He is much given to contem plation, a nd ine viewing tte 
More's Antidote again} Arbe. 


theatre of the wo kd, Athetih 
They who gave themſelves to watlike action and . 
priles, went immediately to the palace ut Odin. 7;., 
Men are g#ve4 to this licentious humour of ſcoffing at! 
ſonal blemithes and detects. 1 
Beſides, he is too inuch given to horſeplay in his 
and comes to battle, like a dictator trom we plough,,. J 
have iome bulinets of importance with her; but her bud. 
band is ſo horribly given to be jealous. Dr, San. bg, 


What can I retute to a man to charitubiy giv ?.D,; 


23 
— 


* 
v4. 


2 a 7 Ale. 


Finding ourſelves in the midſt of the greateſt wildernets gf 
waters, without victual, we gave ourie:\cs tor loſt nen, 44 
prepared for death, © Bacon"! New Atlent, 

Who tay, I care not, thoſe I give jor lot; 

And to inſtruct them, will not quit the colt, Herbal. 

5 Ld Virtue g 107 lan, TRY 
Depreſt and overthrown, as cem d; 
\ Like that ſelf-begott'n bud 
In the Arabian woods emboſt, 

That no ſecond knows, nor third, 

And lay erewtule a holocauſt, | | 
From out her athy womb now teem' d. Mile; dom, 
Since no deep within her gulph can hol! 

Immortal vigour, though oppreis'd and tail'n, - 

I grve not heaven for Joſt, 2iltor”s Paradije Loft, lil. 

For a man to give his name to Chriſtianityan tiles, 
was to hit himſelt a martyr, „ South; 
Ours gie himſelf tor gone; you've watch'd routing, 

He fights this day unarm'd, without his rhæmc. e. 

The parents, after along ſearch tor the body, gave nm tcr 
drowned in onc of the canals. Addyjon's Spectatir; 

As the hinder feet of the horſe ſtuck to the mountain, w 
the body reared up in the air, the poet weich zucat dict 
kept himſelf from ſliding off his back, in 1 much chat e 
people gave him for gone. > Addifen's Guariiat, 


Whence came you here, O friend, and whither bout! 
All gave you loſt oa far Cyclopean g.ountd, C 


38 To GIVE away, To alicnate from one's lelt; to miat 
1 ker 


over to another; to transfer. 
Ihe more he got, the more he ſhewed that he gave array 
to his new multrets, when he betrayed his promues tow 


: Sturdy b. U. 

If you ſhall marry, g 
You grve @way this hand, and that is mine; 

Jou give away Heav'n's vows, and thote are mine; 


4 


You give @wvay mylelt, which is known mine, Sale. 


Honelt company, I thank you all, 
That have beheld me give away mytclt 50 
410 this moſt patient, tweet, and virtuous wife, Seiz. 
I know not how they told themtelves; but thou, . 


g : 2 Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. Fel. 

Love grves e all things, that 10 he may advance x 
intereſt of rhe beloved perton. Tazlrys Rule of Lining ty 
Hut we who gide our native rights aw. 


__Andovrentlav'd poſterity betray, 


Arg now reduc'd to beg an alms, and go 5 
On holidays to tee a puppet- how. Drpden's 759.90 
Alas, ſaid I, man was made in vain! tow is lege 
away to miſery and mortality! A/ ens Spectuttr, Nin, 
Theodotius arrived at a religious houle in the city, Vo 
Conttantia reſided, and made himicit one of the oract, v4 
a private vow never to enquire atter Conttantia, Wim! 
looked upon as g/Ver away to his rival, upon we cs 
vihich their marriage was tu nave been tolemned. Sea“ 
Whatſoever we employ in charitable utes, dure bs 
lives, is given array trom ourſelves ; what we 0equens 
our death, is gi rom others only, as our nearelt c 


4415+ N 


24. To GIVE back. To return; to reſtore, 


* 


Till their vices perhaps ge back ail thoſe advances 
which their viGiories procuicd. Altordun, 5 eine 


en atter at WAS, 24H forth, and believed hy mates oy 
the king was dead. ; Hirt 


26. To GIVE the hard, To yield pre-eminence, as bs 


ordinate or inferior. 
Lions being tree from ſome inconveniences, whit" 

. V P ** 4&2 15 * „ 218 
leemons ale more ſubject, they may in this reipcet no 80 


take than: m others they mult give the hand, hic eie 


prie-eminence. Kurse, 
7, To Give over. To leave; to quit; to ceaſe. . 
Let novelty therefore in this gde ever endleſs cer 
tions, and let ancient cuſtoms prevail. | ane 


It may be done rather than that be given 97er. » 
Never gi de her oer; My 

For ſcorn at firſt makes atter love the more. S, 
It Detgemona will return me mv jewels, I will gre 
my tut, and repent my unlawtul jolicitation. Sat. 9 
Abvdemeiech, as one weary of the world, gv 
betook himteſt to a ſolitary ſife, and became melts» 
All the ſoldiers, from the higheſt tothe loweft, had! 


71 
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Clem. 
1 

* 
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man! 
there 


man; 
cou 

He 
ginic 
vi thi 


TL. 


K 4 


imagined he 1s a vain young creature given 2þ to the ambition 


1 


io deſend the city, and not to give it ever unto the laſt 
* , 5 


8 


2 atistoction and reſtitution lie to curſedly hard upon the 
Wein Kiicites's Hijiyry of the Turks. ot taine. Pepe. garde ot our publicans, that the blood in cur veinsis not 
. ili Of th 


I am obliged at this time to give up my whole applicauon | galt to dear to them as the treature they have in their cot - 
to Hower, N Foppe. fers. L Eftranoe. 
Perions who, tough misfortuncs, chuſe not to cels, | GLABRITY, . /. from glaber, Latin. Smoothies; bald - 
ſhould not, however, gruve up neatncis. Clarijja. Nt 3, | Dial. 
35. Jo GIVE Ap. Lo deliver, ö L CIAL, adj, [ glacial, French; glacialis, Latin.] Icy; 
Aud q oab gave uh the tum of the number of the people to made of ice; frozen. | 
the king. | 2 Sa. XXIV. 9. | To GLA'CLATE, S. . [glacies, Latin; glacer, French. 
His accounts were confuſed, and lie could not then gere] TJ turn into ice. | | | 
And ice your Cate can be no wo) le, 1 them wp. Swift en the Diffent. ia Athens aud Rome. GLACINTION. 2./. [from glaciate.] The act of turning in- 
Tue de F ralelt is the wWileſt courle. Hudibras, p. ii. To GIVE. w. 2. ü 4 | WC z Ketormed, 2 
: nee had a hen chat laid every day an eg: me iancted | 1. Lo ruth; to fall on; to give the aſſault, A pllraſe merely Ice tis plain upon the ſurface of water, but round in_ hail, 
5 dar der a larger allowance his hen ungbelay Wie 4 duy 3 French, ani not Och) t adoption. p | which is allo a glaciation, and ngured n Us guttulous de- 
8 pe Fat, and gave quite “er aying. L'Ejirange. Your orders come too late, the nght's begun; icent trom the. aur; Brown's Luar Errours, b. li. c. 1. 
bon dee even oer NEL pur ids alte iahie, eicher rom Theenemy. gives on with fury led. Dude Lud. Emp. | CLA CIS. 2. / [ French. ] In tortincation, a llozung bank. 
i Ny ones they have met, or HC ch experience Hannibal gave uþon the Romans, Heore's Rom. Hyt. | - It 1s more etpecially taken for. that which rangech trom (the. 
MES? ele „lenure waich attends it. Addyor's Spectuior. | 2. Torclen; to grow moitt; to melt or ſoften; to thaw. parapet ot the covered way to the level on the ſide of the 
Rd re iy & wer. Lo adwict; toatiach to, Sone things are harder schen they come tron the tire, and end. 177 Harris. 
* ane, Bere aud direct me; tor lam whollv give „cee alters. ar ds 8400 again, and grow loft; us the cruit oi bread, GLAD. ad;. [ Flad, Saxon; glad, Daniſh.] 
W | Sid, C. i. bilket, Wecemeats, and lait. Bacou s Natural Hijtory. | 1. Cheertul; gay; in aftate of hilunty. . 
ha Babylonians had given themſelves go, d wil Only a tweet and virtuous foul, EN | He will be g/ad in his heart. | Excd. iv. 14. 
_ of vice; it was time ior che Lord, who hade up nat Like jeaton'd umber, new gives; | 15 Ihey bleſſed the king, and went unto their tents joytul and 
5 to PUN it dosen. | Greav's Cojmislt. Þ. 11. C. 3. But chough UC Whole world turn to coal, glad of lieart. | : i 2 1 Kings, Vi11. 66, 
"Tate one ching ill, or gave mylel: ſo much 0600/7 WI As 10 Then caicty lives. 5 Herbert. | 2. Wearing a gay appearance; fertile; bright; thowy, 
tu nat 1 owed cither to hum or the reit ot the world, __ Viieis4t is kept in a hot houle, it will fo gzve again, tht The wildertefs and the ſolitary place hall be glad tor them, 
Tem pie s Ii cellames; it will be little better than raw malt.“ Mortmer. and the delert ſhall rejoice and bloſlom as the rote. J. xxxv. 
20. Ty Glyx over, To conclude loit, Buore you carry your large cocks in, open them once, aid 3. Pleated z elevated with joy. Ir has generally of, ſometimes 


Sleep hath forſook and gry # wr ow 3 
Ta death's benuinbing Gpiuny as My ol cure. i ien. 
Taole Ops, Wuich Were IeViiis have gy CoA 17 rebel 
cutien Of che War. C.afeudouh, J. vin. 
5 But work of all to give her over, N . 
Fal He's a> delperatc LY cc, Hudibras, P. il, c. 3. 
»Iis nat amis, ere y are gev 120 Cr, 
To WY one detp rate lied cine more; 


neglect w 


Zinc it is awful to praciile upon them that are toriaken {p1cad chem: hay 15 apt to gde in the cock. Mort.mer. al or ab before che caule of gludneis: perhaps gf is moit 
ard niuen 0Ver 1 dall adventure to pr-1eribe to youu. Scaling. 3. Lo move. A French phraſe. ht proper, when the cauſe of joy is tomething gained or poſicts+ 
Tue abbets, unding that the phy LICYANS had FIVE ner over, Up and down he traverſes his ground, | OY ed 3 and at or with, when it is tome accident befallen him- 
told her that Theogenus was just gone before her, and had Then nimbly thitts a thruit, then lends a wound; BH lelt or another. 8 ; OE | 
Ent ker his cnediction. Adele s Spectator, NC 164, Now back he C des, then ruthes ON anal, Daniel. ] am glad to {ee your worthip. f Shakeſpeare x Henry IV. 
Her condition was now quite detpœrate, a1} regular phy h 4. To GIVE 1. logo back; to g] e Way. 2 He hath an uncle in ieſſina will be very much glad of its 
"Gans, and her nearett relations, having giver he over. arb. The charge was given with fo well governed fury, that the r Shakeſpeare's Muc ao about Voting. 
Fer tins talte comturt never g:ves him oer, a leit corner of the Scots battalion was entorced tog 72. He that is glad at calanuties ſhall not be unpuniſhed. Prow, 
That, hilt he.creep>, his vigo: ous theaghts can four, 3 „ Hayward. | of he be my enemy, let him triumph; it he be my triend, 
| | Pore. 5. To GIVE in to. [A French phraſe.] To adopt; to embrace. he will be glad of my repentance. Dryden's Fables, Prey. 

| Ihe gaping wound guſi'd out a crimton flood 


4 4 , We th 6 20 - 8 12 3 8 > ' % ++ © 
Not one foretels I thall recover; Ihis is a geography particular to themeallitts: the poets, 
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But ab agree to gn me Ver, Sac. 8 however, have jometimes gd in to it, and turnith o- with | vg Trojan, glad With light of hottile blood, 5 
qo. 70 OLVE ver To abandom we 5 very good lights tor the explication of it. Actzjor on edats, - 18 A e OE |  Dryden's An. 
K. l. Tae y of unttormity throughout all churches, in all This conlideration may inducc a tranſlator to gi in to thote ö would be glad to learn from thoſe who pronounce that 
g many r of indiiterent cerem ende, Will be very hard, and general purales, which have attained a veneration in oui lan- the human foul always thinks, how they know it, Locke, 
MY thercters beit to give it over, | Hooker, b. iv. § 13. guage irom being uted in the Old Jeſtament. | Pope. | 4. Pleaſing; exhilarating. 3 | PR 
ber, Ine cauſe, ror witch we fought and IWwre DE 1 ne whole body of ihe people are either jtupiclly negligent, = Her converfation ; : 8 
whe So boldly, mall we vow g:VeJ' Cr t Hudibras, p. 1. c. 2. or cle CPUME in with all their might to thole very practices More glad to methan to à miſer money is. Sidney, 5. i. 
vet ” 79 GIVE ext, Fo prockumy io pubuin ; to ett that arc working their dettruction. 5 Swift.” 5 Exprelling Bladns te. AN 
46 Achensee 1tuat tor Aue that wiativever Cin tis | 5. To GIVE off. Lo ceaſe; to torbear, 5 5 Hark! a gad volce the loncly deſert cheers : . 
Kin; falt t. Seripiure to have received , Le lame Ne CUBNTLD ap- The punitihment would be kept trom being 100 much, Ty 7 repare the Way, a God, a God appears ! Pope S Mefiah, 
04 py only 10 the mnο of Cariit, Hiooners 04 Ve S S. WESGVE off as 100N as WE perceived that it reached the mind. ee WW. Ws [ tron the adjective. ] To make. glad; to 
bel. Irie ore out, chat, llerping in my Orchard, 2 Ig | 7 Locke on Education, h cheer ; to exhilarate, . 5 | 
ae Aberbcne eng me, So the whole car ot Denmark 17. 70 GIVE over. 'To ccaſe; to act no more. _ A He faw rich nettar-thaws releaſe the rigour 
wn le, by a torged proceas of my dea, ² If they will jpea to the purpole, they mult give over, and Of thi Y North ; trom froſt-bound Atlas“ hands 
Ran- ly abies 5 H ſafepegre g Homlet, | ſtand upon uch particulars only as they can thew we have | His adamantine fetters-fall: green e ee 
es of Ons thats ot himſelf Prince Front, oy either aided or avrogated, otnerwile than we ought, in the | Gladdingthe Scythian rocks, and Lybian ſands. Craſbaab. 
— 4 Sor ct Fellxencs, with his princets. Shak, H7nter's Tale, | mauer of church polity, Hater, b. iii. 5 It glads me | = | 
22 It hat been giver cut, by an Rype critical thiet, who. was | 1 either hath Curtit, through union of both natures, incur- To ſec ſo many virtues thus united, 5 
the Urtt walter ot my mp, that 1 carried with me out of red the damage of either; lett, by being born a man, we ſhould 1 Q re tore juitice and dethrone ee ä Otavay. 
len. Eugländ twenty-two thuutand ot d wenty-two ſhilungs per think he hath g1vez over to be God, or that becauſe he Con- Zach drinks the Juice that gla the heart of man. Pope, 
| Fee. . — Raleigh's Ape, tinued God, theretore he cannot be man alfo. Hooker, b. v. It juitice Philips“ coftive head 7 | 
te cave out general ſummons for tie alunbly of his coun | Grve not ger ſo: to him again; intreat him, | Some trigid rhymes diſburſes, 
el tor the Wars. Kuavies's IHitlory of the u Kneel down before him, hang upon his 8 They thall hke Perſian tales be read, 3 f 
Nen ght was diſtinguiſhed by the orders which he gave You are too cold. Shakeſpeare's Meajtire for Moaſure. '7 Pand glad both babes and nurſes. . 970%. i# 
ai bis army, that they ſhould 101 bear allintulting of their 'The {tate ot human actions is 10 variable, that to 75 things, 9 GLA DDEN. V. 4. (from glad.) Fo cheer; to delight; to wu 
eunies, y GOT DNS  Addijoa's Freebolder, NY 49. okt, and never to 82Ve 0Ver, doth wonders. Bacon S 4\ al . Hiſt, make glad; to exhilarate. : BE | "A 
Redo #. 10 Gl cut. To ſhow in falie appcarance, Demetrius, King of Macedon, had a petition offered hum Oh, he was all made up of love and charms! 1M 
| His givengs out were of an münte diſtance 7 divers times by an old woman, and iti}] aniwered he had no | | Delight of every eye! When he appear'd, EEO 
From tus true nicant deugn. Sa. Meatarefor Meaſure, | leiſure; whereupon the woman ſaid aloud, W hy men g. A lecret pleature gladden'd all that ſaw him. Adcdif. Cato. 
„ b. -- $12 that, to young, could give ot mich a teeming, oder to be king. | e eee Apophthegms. 85 A kind of vital heat in the ſoul cheers and gladdens her, 
eas Teo tal her father's eyes up clote as oaks. Shak. Othello. So Satan, whom repulſe upon repulſe 3 when ſue does not attend to it. Te Addijon $ Spectator. 
Souih; „ ToGiveE up. To tetign; tc quit; to yield.” Met ever, and to ſhametul 1 ence „„ | GLA DDER. 1 . [from glad.) One that makes glad; one. 
util Tae people, weary of the muicrics of war, would give him Vet gives not oer, though deiperate of fucceſs. Milton, | that gladdens z one that exhilarates, 


Ib, it they fav him think, Sicluey, . ii. Shall we kindle all this flame 4 hou g/adder of the mount of Cytheron, 


me He nas betray'd your buſineſs, and given up.  - Only to put it out again? | 4 Have pity, goddeſs, | = | Dryden. 
04 For certain drops of falt your city Rome. 8 bakeſpeare, | And mutt we now g/Ve oer, G LADE. 8 [from glopan, to be hot, or to ſhine z whence the 
„Mae Ihe jun, breaking out with his cheertul beams, revived. And only end where we begun? 5 Danith glod, and the oblolete Englith gleed, arcd hot coal. ] 
ace my, betore ready to grove i the gholt for cold, and gave In vain this mitchict we have done, I A lav or opening in a wood. Lucug. It is taken for an 
hat de cntort-to tiiem all. Knoites's Hiſtory of the 1 urks. If we can do no more. 1 enham.] avenue through a wood, whether open or ſhaded, and has 
ard: att; Hetoum the Lord Hopton in trouble for the lots ot che re- It would be well tor all authors, if they know when to give therefore epithets of oppolite meaning. 2 

ginieat of tout at Aion, and with the unexpected alturance oder, and to deiut from any tarther puriuits utter tame. | 80 flam d his cyen with rage and rancorous ire; 
gun? vi far #7908 15 Of Arumlel-caltle. Clareiion, b. vin... ä | Adaijſon. | But far within, as in a hollow glade, | Io | 
«044, Luo es w loily to Chriſtin heart and deſire. He coined again, and was forced to give over for the fame Thoſe glaring lamps were let, that made a dreadful ſhade, 
o Mila 5 Taylor's Rule of Living Hay. reaiun. X 1 | | .. - Swift. | *- | | Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 11. 


dye an expectation will never come to paſs; theretore i'll | 8. To GIVE out. To publiſh; to proclaim. . | 
eren 7192 it , and go and fret myſelf. Culler on Def air. Sunon bewitched the people of Samaria, giving out that 
can F/ve i to the hiftorians Ci your Country the Buincs | himſelt Was tome great one. 5555 : Acts, Vill. 9. 
0 10 Many generals and heroes winch croud their annals, Julius Cetar laid atl.ep Pompey's preparations, by a fame 
; Dh | Dryden.) that he cunningly gave out how Celar's own ſoldiers loved 

him not. Bacon, Efjay 60. 


Hogeriares himſelf to be now ſatisfied to the CONTLaLY, in not. . e 
wh be hs gi 205 the caute. Dr, dun. Your ill-wimers will give out you are now going to quit 


„ 72 
7 {IN ay 


Lo where they ſpy'd, how in a gloomy gla.te 
The lion ſlecping 5 in ſ-cret ſhade,  Hubberd's Tale. 
O might I here 3 
In ſolitude live ſavage, in ſome glade 
Obſcur'd, where higheſt woods, impenetrable 
_-. To ſtarorfun-light, ſpread their umbrage broad, 
And brown as evening. Milton's Paradije Lofl, C. ix. 


5 do * 
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Habe.  Th2teaypues mide between ſeveral ſtates, diſowning all Your ichool. f S* . When any, favour a of high Jove, : | 60 * 
Cam to the land in the other's polleſtion, have, by common | 9. To GIVE out. To ceaſe; to yield. 4; Chances to paſs through ths ads enturous glade, | we 
Hh content, gen their pretences to their natural right, Locke, | We are tne earth 3 and they, Swift as a ſparkle of a glancing tar 8 mY 
Chant pe It they £:ve them ty to their reatons, then they with them Like moles within us, heave andcutt about: 3 I ſhoot trom heay n tO g1VC hum late convoy. Milton. Wt 
u. Mt Fre all truth and tarther enquiry, and tam there is no And till they foot and clutch their pre, For. noon-day's heat are cloſer arb ours made, | "WY 
ank thi lech tuing as certainty, | Locke. | They never cool, much lels give out. Herbert. And tor freſh ev ning air the op'ner giade. Dryd. Innocence, 1 
V.. We thduld tee him g. ve 1% again to the wild common ot | Madam, I always believ'd you ſo tout, 8 | | There interſpers'd in lawns and opening eludes, + Fi 
ace! Pre whatever was wore than wouldiupply the convenlen- That for twenty denials you would not gzveout. Swvift.. Thin trees aritc that ſhun each other's ſhades. Pe. — 
UG £64 cue ot lite. „„ ; Lacke. | 10. To Give away. To yield; not to reſiſt; tomake room tor. . By the heroes armed ſhades, | 1 
Jaba's ſurrender, ſince his father's death, Private relpects, with tum, gave acay to the common Glitt'ring through the gloomy glades; \ mY 
* cult give rp Atrick into Cælar's hands, 8 5 Carcao's Survey of Cornwall. | BY Mo youths ak te to1 love, {43 
55 make han lord of half the burning zone. Addon. Perpetual puſhing and afturance put a dutticulty out of coun- : and gs! e-myrtle Doves 1 1 
boy An to be honeſt men, give up your AY 5 ; arp ne make eee ee fear to tre 8 ty prope 555 3 8 14 
le git AK pion thai delcend eon all the 1cſt. Ad. I/ J Cato. Scarce had he en when the cloud gave way, _ en; take mne NULDANG, ON reno tine wife! F F. cli. "LY 
TL 4 began Pig ee, to excommunicate a Northum- The mitts Hew agar and diffoly*in day. Dryd. Anu. GLADEN, 5 from gladius, Latin, atword. ] Swordgrals. #3 
Fg. Wai cike gie, it he did not EXE up to him the church lands. His golden helm gives way with tony blows, GLADER.$ a general name of plants that rite with a broad TY 
det, Wil oo - : Addiſon's Frecholder. Batter d and flat, and beaten to his brows. Dip dens Mn. | blade like ſedge. Junius . REG 8 1 
WHOM 5e Le ſaw the celegtial deities acting in a confederacy againit | GIVER. 2. /. [from give.] One that gives; donor; be- GLabfrulLxkESss. u. J. [glad and fulnejs.] Joy; gladneſs. tf 
Amb TM Int mmactiately gave up a Caule which was excluded tower; dlitributer; granter. | And there him reſts in rotors iuiifance, | 2 
Tec. ten ORDHILY Of locceſs. Addiſon's Freebglicr. | Well we may afford 5 "08 all his gladfulnejs, and kingly a Ss Spenſer. oY 
ang de. - Dold dentleman, who had been engaged in an argunent Our ders their own gifts. Millan s Paradiſe Loft, b. v. GLADIa"TOR. 1. /. Latin; glediateur, Fr.] Alwordpluye ; 1 
an In We  nmeors apen his triend's telling bim he woudecre By thec how tairly is the gIVer now | a prizetighter, 3 : , 2H 
e Webb deny the queition wehen lie had the better; J am Repaid ? But gratitude in thee is loſt - _ | Then whilſt his toe each gladiator foils, "i 
eee 5 "TR ume, zays he, to be contuteil by one who is mutter Long ſince. Milton's Paradiſe Regained, b. iv. The atheiſt, looking on, enjoys the eee | Denham, be” 
® uly lexlens. | Addiſen"s Spectator, Ne 239. I have not liv'd ſince firſt I heard the news; Belſides, in gratitude tor ſuch high matters, | "if 
ante Fea bebrought to ge up the elcare lt evidence. Alter. The gift the guilty gi ver doth accuſe. Dryden's Aureugx. Know I have vow'd two hundred gladiators. Dryden. | þ 
S. 1 conttant health and longevity of inen mult be gigen Both gifts deſtructive to the g/vers prove; GLADLY, adv. from glud.] Jay tu! & with gaiety z wWirh 1 
hay die, as a groundleſs conccir. Beiitley's Scrimcins. Alike both lovers fall by thoſe they love. Pope. merriment; with t iumph; with 3 2 | | if 
— ee the phylicians gn mp all their hopes ? GZ Z ARD. 1. /. [goſier, French; gigeria, Latin. It is ſome- For his partic war, Lil 9 = ne. 2 1 
Ir oe Rt they add a few days to a monarch? Rexve, times called gixgern.] : But not one follower. | en BUNK ee. 1 
as i Ade people were obliged to demand peace, and gie 4p 1. The ſtrong muſculoùs ſtomach of a fowl. You are going to et us right; and tis an advantage every * 


do the b 0 : i nvey 
WMRomn Fowils have two ventricles, and pick up ſtones to convey 


_— 
* & 


body will gladly fee you engrois the glory of. Blount to Pope, 
* ei TED *1 . V * F e bd 9 s þ ; 14 715,18 5 CS 4 yz . £ ; "t p N 8 cer a x 2 ' 122 y | 
het 8% one cho will not atk for the conduct of God in the] them into their ſecond ventricle, the gig gerne. More, GLaDSVESS. u. /. {from gl. Cneertulnet joy; Ccxultation, 
* „ 5 1 NN 8 , a n z 4 F l a g * ww) : ka 4 . . o 1 - * * - . F * 4 S 1 WY oO 7777 . 
ret 1 65 or rellgion, has jutt reaſon to tear he ſtiall be left ot In birds there is no mattication in the mouth; but in tuch By iuch degrees the ipreading gladheſs grew 


Kell 


Tt) 
As 
\o 5A... 
> £Q 


Ineyrry heart, which tear had 1roze betorr'; 


as are not carnivorous, it is immediately ſwallowed into the y heart, v N 07 e 
The ſtanding ects with ſo much joy they view, 


crop, a kind of antctomach, where it is moiltened by tome 


MST 77 1415 telt 2p to {ume hours of leiture. Watts. | proper juice frem the glundules dittilling in there, and thence | I hat with 15 griet the peru d they depicre, © Dryden, 
1 i ap. To abandon. transferred into the gig, or muſculous ſtomach. Kay. GLA DSOME, ad}. [#10 n nd; | 

2 10 5 „„de: cn ap to believe lyes, ſome mult be firſt gien PFlutt'ring there they neitle near the throne, | I, Pleajedt, gy 4 detightsd, - 11 4 

ow Our pa e Stilling flect's Def. of Diſc. en Rom. dl. And lodge in havitations not their own; OED Os 

vhatcd, wh Revs es nat ally give themtelves h to very diverton | Ey their high crops and corny 2. ard. nommen. L F 5 Ng ag _— en N 12 88 Gn apes 6 22 Queens 
Dems” day, wü 4 mMcnaccyltained to; and we always tndthat 2. It is proverbially uled for ap 2 * e al A 13 eee en oe Yb, IH up 8 
723 , tellewed with aſhduitv, engrotics the whois wo- mind: as, he fre?s Vis giga, e harra es his imagination. 8 eee Ao yes beh 353 
ln 1 Aiſeu's Guardian, Ne 120. „Bur that which does chem gi catelt ham, . 70 ee eee e ee, 2 
2 14 Nur d. 4p your fond paternal pride, N Tneir ſpiritual gzzzards are tov warm; e Fach e: ; rh em 2ppeat DOT 
Jm ede on the weaker tide. Swift. | Walch puts the overheated ots . Fach morn they vak d ine WHH A pK | , ** Pat. 
tr Sdod poet no Looney communicates his works, butt is x In tevc.s itill. Fudibras, p. Hi. cart. 11. Ot opening heav n Ley tung, and glud/one Oav. Prigr. 


Gi AaVDESOMELYs; 


GL.aDSOMELY, adv. [from gled ime.) With gaiety and 

delight. 

GI. A DñSOMEN ESS 
delight. 

G1,AIRE, 1. J zen, Saxon, amber; glar, » Daniſh, glad; 
Ge 5 French; ; Hietrea, Lan. 

1. 1 be winteof au eps. 


Lake the g/azre of eggs, and ſtrain it as ſhort as water. 
| | : Peacham on Dr ART . 
2. A kind of balbert. ct, 


Jy GLAIRE. v. a. [glairer, French ; from the noun. ] 10 
hncar with the white of an gg. This word 15 61] ulcd by 
the bt k binders, 

GLANCE. u. /. [ glantz, German, glitter. ] 

1. Alun ſhoot of light or tplendour. 

His oft ring oon propitious hre trom keay* I! 
Contun'd wii nimble glance, und gracetul team: 
The other's not; tor lis was not flucere, Mult. Far. Lat. 

„ Itroke or dart of the beam of 1:g11t; 

The wtheRts which procure love are not gazings, but lud 

de. glances and dartings of the che. Bags Natural Hep 
There are of tliole fort of 2445 ties which lalt but ror 

moment fone par Uucularity of a violent Þ: all; on, tome grace 

| tul action „A , a glauct of an eye, Mainful look, and 
U LOOK. of : Sani. De 2 Dufreſudy. 

3. A flutcll of ſigut; 3 2 quick view. 

Ihe ane mand takes a turvey of leveral objects withone 
glance. Watts's Improvement of the Miud. 

* GLANCE. v. u. |trom the nenn. 

1. Lo H. ct a Ne Ken ray of lplentiour, 

He double blows about him hercely laid, 
Titut gianciug fire out of the iron play'd, 
As {parkles trom the anvil ute, 
Wen heavy hanmiers on the wedge are ſway d. Fairy * 
Vhen through the loom the glancing ghtnings ty, 
Heavy the rattling thunders rol; on hign Kobe. 
.I fly off ein an oblique direction. 
He has alittle g. ulld me, I contels; 
But as the jeſt did glance away trom me, 


. . from gladſame.] Gaiety ; ſhowineſs; 


n= 


"Tis ten to one 1t main d you two outright, Shateſprar 1 


: 10 Uribe in au oblique direction. 
Fots' im an, the jav' lin tent, 
Through Paris“ fineld the forcetvl weapon went, 
His corlelet piel ces, and his garment rends, 
And gα ii downwards ncar his flank de lrends. Pope. 
. Lo view with a quick caſt of the eve; to play the eye. 
O' tt” tudden up they rite and dance, 
Ihen tit again, and ligh and glance; 
hen d. mer again, and kits. 
25 Mighty «Uuncets crown'd, 
Shall tal we through Grub-ttreet her triumphant round: 
Aut her Parnattus glunciug o'er at once, 


Gs 


* 


Suckling. 


hol alundrelions, andeach adunce. Pepe 5 Duncicu. | 


The cooing dove 
Ties thick in am'rous' chace, and wanton rolls 
The glancing eve, and rarns the clungetul lcene, Thomſon: | 
Io cenſure by oblique hints.“ 
lilo can't thou thus, for ſhame, Titania, 
Glance at my credit with Hippolita, 
Enowing 1 know thy love to 'Theleus ? Shakeſpeare. 
Sn men glas ce and dart atothers, by juttify ing themiclves ; 
Sy nu wives as to ay, This J do not. Bacon, Efjay 23. 


4 


have never glainecs upon the late deftgneil proccition ot | 


his hotmuts and lis attendants, notwithſtanding it might have 
uffn male to mans ludicrous fpecul: tions. Addi}. Sheet. 
It was objected agaiutt him that he had written ver ſes, 
wherein he glanc ect at a certain reverend doctor, famous tor 
dulnets. | S. 
To GL AN CE, v. a. To move nimbly; to ſhoot obliquely. 
Glanctug an eye of yay on his lolſes, | 
_ Enoughto prels a 1joyal merchant down. 
G1LANCINGLY, ad, 
manner; tranhentty, 
Sir Richard Hawkins hath done ſomething i in this kind, 
but brokenly and gie, intending c hicfly a diſcourſe of 
his own voy: gc. 
GLAND. * [81 2, Latin; elond, French, ] 
All the £2mts ot a human body are reduced to two forts, 
Viz. conglö! ate and conglomerate, A conglobate gland is a 
little moot body, wrnpt auh in a hne. kin, by which it is 
ADA Atea 1, OMAN NC other Parts, only admitting an artery 
an: nerve to pais in, and gwing way to a vein and excretory 
cala to come out: of this ort Are the glans the brain, the 
ahi) glands, and teũes. A conglomerate gland 15 compoſed 
of w. my little conglobate glands, all tied together, and wrapt 
up in the common  tunicle or membrane. © QUINCY. 
-T ovterved the abiceis to have begun deep f in the body of 
tae Ci. li ien Surgery. 
ue glen, which ver the body e 
Five compli, tech clues of nervous thread, 
i. volvd and twited with th arterial duct, 
Phe rapid marion of the blood -obttruet, 


| Shakeſpeare. 
Ctrom glauce.] In an obhque broken 


1 Creat. ö 


81 K ND¹ͥ EKS. 54 rom pled. | In 2 horte, is the running of | 5 


corrupt matiertron the node, w hich diifors in colour accord- 
ing tothe degree of the: malie uy, being white, yellow, green. 
or black. ' Farrier"s Dit. 
His horte is poſſeſt witli the g/@iilers, and like to mole in 
the chine: - Shakejpeere” s Taming of the Shreav. 
GLANDiFEROUS. adi, { 8/095 and foro, Lat.] Bearing matt; 
bum; acorns, or i uit lie acorns, 
The bete h is of two torts, and numbered amongſt the 
Su ẽj¼ͤrers. Mortimer” s Hujb au 72 
C1.:\ NDULF . 1. J. (ane lla, l Latin; ; lactate. I'rencii.} 
A tall Stand (iving to the lecretion of hunours.— 
Nature hath Prov Ide Leveral glandule Stoſeparate this juice 
from the b! Goc, anchno lets than tour pair of channels to con- 
Vey itito che 5 hich are called. ductus falivales, Ray. 
GLANDULO>1!Y. 2. J. (from glaudulous.] A collection of 
. gk mds. 
In the upper parts of worms are found certain white and 
ov al lundutrſitics, Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. iii. 
GLyNDui.OUsS. adj. [ glandtulgjus, Latin; vlandulcux, Fr. 
trom glandile.] Pertaming to the glands; ſubfiſting in the 
Sue nds; havin © the nature of glands. 
17 ware noteſticle s, or parts othcial unto generation, but 
gau, weoltances, that hold the nature of emunCtori ies. 
Broxvn 5 Vulgar Errours, h. Iii. c. 17. 
Sich conſtitations mutt be ſub; cet to elondubus tumour; 
and ruptures of the Iympuaticx, and all the dilcales thereon 
depenckunt, Arbuthuut on Aliments. 
GEARE, v. u. folarren, Dutch. ] 
1. To mine fo as to daz zie the eyes.“ 
Atte great light, it you come ſuddenly i into the dark, or, 
con: ile, our of the dark into a glaring light, the eye is 
(GAZ ZK tor a time, and the light contutcd, 
_ Hiszgtrmg eves with anger's venom twell, 


TT ( 


And like the brand of rout Alecto flame, Fair tax, b. "RE | 


He ls every where above conceits of epigrammatick wit, 
anch grots hyperboles: he naimtans mavvtty in the midit my 
"ON unnefs ; ; he thines, but glarcs not; and is ſtately without 
unbition. Dryden. 

Ihe court of Cavus ſtands reveal'd to fight; 


Ine cavern giures with new admitted light. D. U An. 


Alus, u dazzled eye 
Bechol s this man in A faite glarixg light, 
nich conqurit and ug have thrown upon him, 


5. A cup of g 


Hake avell in Provide ace. ä 
6. The quantity of wine uſually. contained in a glas; a 


7. Ape tpeCtive 4 laſs, 


the riches and glories of the place. ALE 
| G1 ASS, adj, Vitreous 3 made of glaſs. 
| Get thee glajs eyes; 
And, like a ſcurvy politician, ſeem 
Io tee the things thou do'ſt not. Shatgpp. King Lear. 


Bacgn, 


GLA 


Avaunt, and quitmy ug lit | let the earth hide thee! 
Thou hatt no tpeculation in thoie eyes, 
Which thou do'tt glare with. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Look, how pale he glaves ! 
1155 form and cauſe conjoin d, preaching to ſtones, 
Would make then capable. Shakepeare s Hamlet, 
Now triends no more, nor walking hand i hand; 
But when they met they made a tur ly tand, 
And glar'd, like angry lions, as they. pats d, 
And will that every look might be their lult. Dry don. 
3. To ſhine oltentatioutt y, or with too much laboured luttie. 
The molt gierung g and notorious pallages are none of the 
tineit, or mot correct. Felion on the Claſſicks.. 
To GLAKE.V.4. 10 thoot ſucn ſplendour as the eye cannot. 
bear. | 
One ſpirit in them ruPd, and ev ery eve 
Glar'd Ugghening, and ot torth perincwus fire 
Among in ac curit; thatwither'd ati their ttren: Zeh. Milton. 
CLARE, 1.7. [ trom the verb.] 
1. Overpowering luitre tpicndour, luch as dazzles the eye. 
ne frame of burniſh'd tteet that cait a gene 
From jar, and ſcem'd to thaw ihe tieczing all Dryden. 
I have gr eve t9 lee a_perion of quality Sidi ing by mein 


lpectreamidtit x r/are of Hambeaux. 
Here i a © Grotto, ihclter'd cloſe from wn, 
And tercen'd in thades trom day : detelterr glare, 
She highs tor ever. Pope” 's Rape of the Lock, 
2, A fierce P. erc! ng look, 
About them ue; 
Alion now he ſtalks with hery : lore. Milton. Par. Loft. 
GLAREOUS, adj. [glarreux, Fr. glareoſus, Lats trom glatre. | 
Conkitting ot lcous tranlp. went matter, like the white of au 


(rer 
eg88. 


GLARING. adj. Applied to any thing very ſhocking : : AS, a 
glaring crime. 

GLASS. 1. / Sher, Saxon; glas Dutch, as Pezon imagines 
from g, Biitith, green. in Etc it is Called Aldun, and 
this prim. wily lig nitics clean or clear, being lo denominated 
from its tr: unparency. ] 

1. An artincial tubltance made ws fuling fixed f. alts and flint 
or {and together, with a vchement fiic. 

The word glajs cometh trom the Belgick and High Dutch : 
glaſs, trom the verb glajen, which fignifiesamonet them 10 


whole colour it reſembles. Peacham on Draxvine, 
Glajs is thought fo compact and firm a body that it 18 
indettruètible by art or nature, and is alto of to clote a tex- 
ture thut the ſubtleſt chymicaltpirits cannot pervadeit. Bojle. 
Show'rs of granadoes rain, by ſudden burit 
Dilploding murd'rous bowels, fragments of ttkeel © | 
And tones, and glaſs and nitrous gram auult, Ph lips, 
2. A glas vetlel of any Kind. 
I'ti tee no more; 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a gloſs 
Which thews me m: iny more,  Shakgpear? 's Macheth. 
3+ Alooking-glats; a mirrour: 
He was the mark and: elaſs, « copy and book, 
That tathion'd others. Se Henry IV. 
He ſpreads his fubtile nets from tight, 
With winkling ge, to betray. 
'The larks that im the methes light. 


tux of land. 
Were my wiſc's lives 
Inkecten as her lite, the would not live 
The running of one glaſs. Shake ape aue 
Las uted to drink in. 
To this latt coſtly treaty, 


; Tale . 


2. To look with fierce piercing eyes. | 


„ 


kali, gat hered in a deſart between Alexandria and:Rofi 
al. G13 vy the Egyptians uicd firit tor tuel, and tlien: iy che, 
the ajhcs into lumps like a lose, audio ell ban ot Vow 0 
tians for their gl οονA. Laco 
GLa'SSWORT. #. /. | ſalicoraia, erfaltwort. ] 

Ic hath an apetalous flower, wanting the einpaleme 

the ſtamina, or chives, and che embryoes grow on the Mt. Flor 
pur t of the leaves: theſe embryoes attuward become * 
ladders, Which for the molt part contain one d 5 
ipecies are two. Thete plants grow on the eu. Gage 
many parts of Europe, and upon the ſhores in {eyera] *. 8 
of England which are wathed every tide wich the ſalt = 
'Fhe inhabitants, near the {ea-coatt Where thele plants gr . 
cut them up toward the latter end ot Summer, when hey 
tully grown; and, atter having dried them in the * 
burn th cm tor their aſhes, which are uled in making gt lat 
and ſoap. 'Thete herbs are hy the country people caffd ke l, 
and are promiſcuouily gathered for ule. From the roy N 
thele plants is extracted the lalt called lal kali, or alkali ao 
uted by the chyratts, 7 a 

For the fine glats we uſe the pureſt of the e finelt fan 
the aihes of chali or glafavort; and for the coarter 25 


lun, . 


thine; or perhaps from glacies in the Latin, which is Ice; j- 


Dy. yen” 3 Hax ace . 4; 
4. 47 Hour GLASS. A Slals Wed in weaſurnig ume by 1 che <4 


tort, the athes of brake or other plants. Brown's Pu; * 
GL2'5SY. adj. Ltrom gig. .. 


her chair At: two 0 clock in the morning, aud looking lige a! . Made of glats ; vitreous, 
Ad. U. 17 5 ; Cuardiun, | 


In the alley near mount Carmel in Judea there. is a tang 
which, of ail others, hath mott a attnity w KU luis; int ee 8 
as bther minerals laid in it turn to ag. a Wy fb: Nias 1 — 

2. Retembling glaſs, as in imoothnets C luttre, 0 bite ry 
Man! proud man! es 

Dreſt in a little brief authority i 

Moit ignorant of what he's melt aſfur'd 

His gloſſy eflence, hike an angry ape, 

Plays luch fantattick tricks before wich Heay'n 

As make the angels weep. SPakcyjp. . al. for Me 

There is a willow grows allant a brook, 

That ſhews his hoary leaves in the gi rem, Thats 

Themagnet attracteth the ſhining orglafy powell b beuy 
trom the Indies, uſually employed in writmg-dalt, Kr 

_ Whoſe womb produc'd the glaſſy ice? Who ld 

The hoary froits that fall on "Winter s head? Sardy 


A hundred {wee 
. With ſtretching ours, the glaſſy deep. Didn't 
ee BURY Torn. ne Alpecics of MEDLan ,which 
Toe: 
This { ecies of thor! u pr oduces ſome buncbes of "REY in 
W. inter, and flowers agua in the Spring, and in 10 other 
relpect ditters tr om the common hawthorn n. Milla. 
Grauco uA. 2. J. L Suze; glancome, French. ] A tai 
in the eye, which ee the cryttaltine humcur n. 10 4 
greyith colour, without detrunent of ght, and therein d 
from what is commonly underitood by tuitunon. Suns, 
The glatcoma is no other diteale than ttc catatadt. Jg. 
GLaVE, A. ſ. ¶ glai ue, French; giartt, a hook, Wäalth. 
is Eite tor a br oad tword.] Abr ad lword; a falchion. 
Two hundred Greeks c came next in tight Kr td, 
Not ture!) y ard in iteet or iron ſtrong, EY 
Hut ene! Wa give had pendant by his nde. Fei, 
hen zeal, with aged clubs and pager, 


UL Ye 


Vs f. 


n iter 


5 
Rare 


Give chace to rockits and white ſtave 3. H: bog, 5 I, 
To GLA'VER,:V; M. [glave, Welfh, flatte erf z zipen diag 
to flatter, It is ul retamed in Scotl. 31:4 } Lo tart tei; 0 


-whe eee N A _ Wi 4. 


Lit) 


is as e rous on the one band & as a whe llins pri Le or 

_flatteriag phyücian! is on the other. J. Fitrauge's? Fal ui. 
EE GLAZE. v. a. | To plaſs, _ accidentally varied, ] 
1. Vo furniſh with windows of &lals. 


Let there be two. delicate cabinets d {aintily peved J; ch 


That fwallow'd to much treature, and like a glaſs, 2 

Did break i' th' rinting. Szakejpeare's 90 Ii. 

; When thy heart 

Dilates with fervent | joys, and eager foul 

Prompts to purſue the ſpar rkling g/, befure 
* is time to thun it. Phillip. 
draught. 

While a man thinks one glaſs more will not make him 
drunk, that one g/4/5 hath ditabled him from well diſcerning 
his precent Condition, Taylor's Rule of Liviiig Healy. 

'Vre firtt g may pats for health, the fecond for good- 
humour, the third tor our friends; but the tourth is for our 
enemies. ä Temple, 


Like thoſe who have ſurveyed the moon 1 1 ge I can. 
only tell of a new and ſhining world above us; but not relate 


Glaſs bottles are more fit for this ſecond fining than twole | 
of wood. Mortimer”s "Huſband: . 
To GLASS. *. a. 8 
1. To ſee us in a glaſs; to repreſent as in a glaſs or mirrour. . 
Methinks Tam partaker of thy paſſion, | 
And in thy cate do g/ajs mine own debility. Sidney, C. ii. 
To caſe in glals. 
Methought all his ſenſes were lockt in his ey e, 
As jewels 1 in cry {tal tor ſome prince to buy; 3 
Who tend'ring their own worth, from whence they were 


gest, 
Did W out to buy them; along as vou pal. 
. To cover with glais; to glaze. 
have obierved little grains of filver to lic hid in the fmall 
"have hls glaſſe 4 over by avitritoiag heat, in crucibies 

wherein tilver bas been long kept i in fution. Boyle, 
GLA'SSFURNACE, z. f. LS. and furnace] A furnace 1 in 

which glaſs is made by hquetaction. 
It our dreamer pleates to trv whether the glowing heat of 


Shake. 


man's jancy, by putting his han” into it, he may perhaps 
be awakened into a cer tainty that it is ſumthing more than 
bare imagination. Locke, 

GLASSGAZING. adj. [glaſs andgazing.] Finic: ll; ; often con- 
teimplating himtelf in amirrour, 

A whorton „ glaſſhasiuę, ſuperſe rviceuble, Gnical rogue. 

Shake} if Ware's King ! LONAW , 
G1.a'SSGRINDER. z. f. {glaſsand griurder,} One whow ade 
is to polith and grind Flats. 

The glafermm. ters complain of the trouble they meet with. 
| 0 Boyle. 
G1A'SSHOUSE. 2. J. [glaſs and houſe. } A houle where gluts 

is manutactured, 

remember to have met with an old Roman Motaic, 

compoted of little pieces of clay halt vitrified, and prepared 
at the glaj5houjes. Acdtlijon's Remarks 9 [taly. 
G1L.aA'SSMAN. z. J. [glas and mon.) One who tolls glats, 


GLa'SSMETAL. . J. IZ, and metal. ] Glas in tulion, 
with ginfſmetal, acom's Þh 17 Hee 


GLasswonkk, 2. [g/aſrandavert.)] Manutactory of 'glats, 
ne cryltallineV ence hats 144amietunrc, in equal pUItONS, 


Auen. 


of Uoncs br ought from Pavia, andthe J. nes ot dv. guild 


. — 7 ——ů j—ꝙ— —— 


a 40H urnace be barely a wandering 1 im: gin; tionin adrowiy | 


vw on's jo. 


© hanged, and glazed with cryſtalline glaſs. 
5 do their exrthien \ Wale; 


2. To cover with glaſs, as potters 
[trom the French gldije, . gilt. ] 
3. To overlay with toarething ſhining and pell: weld; 
Sorrow's eye, glax 'd with blinding tears, 
Divides one thing entire to many ob. céts, e 
"The reulon of one man operates on that of mother 
true oratory 3 wherein though with other ename 
glaze and brandiſh the weapons, yet 15 it fond 7 reale that 
carries the itroke home. Grew's Cu. Sac. b. il. 4, 6; 
White, with other ſtrong colours, with which we put 
that which weintend to vlaze, arethe lite, the ſpirit, ind the 
N of it. Dryats l on 
. A TIER. u. /. [corrupted fron; vlafier, or; eloiier, of £ 
One whole trade is to make glaſs windows, Other man 
facturers of glaſs are otherwije named. 5 
Unto rabbets aa teveral panes of glaftwork are lei, ind 
faltened by the gloxter. b 


ha 


Ale u 5 Me. 9. Tall. 
The dext'rous 5 ga ter ſtrong return 3 the bound 1 
And ginghng 1: alles on the penthouſe ound. C. HTT. 
GIEAD. 1. A buzzurd hawk ; ; a kite; It retains that hae 
in Scotland. 
GLEAM. z. J. [zehioma, 8 zaxon. ] Sudan thoot ol litt, 
luttre ; brightnets. 
Then was the fair Dodonian tree far ſeen 
Upon teven hills to {pread his gladiome glam; 
And conquerors bedecked with his green, 
Along the banks of the Autonian ikrean. Heal. 
At lutt a gie 
Of dawning light turn'd thitherward in halte, TT 
His travell'd eps. Milton's Parade 1964 .. 
As TI bent down to look jutt oppoftte, 
A ſhape within the wat'ry glea appe: a d. "ou 
Bending to look on me. Milton 5 Vern lie Loft, Ui. 
_ Mine is a gleam of bliſs, too not tu tt; 


Wat'ry it ſhines, and will be joon 0414 Ut Dries, 
We ken them trom atar ; the ſetting ww ; 

Plays on their thining arms and purm— 1 0 d helme 

And covers ali the fie with glcams of Hic. A Wy VET? 
In the clear azure g/eam the locks ute [hens 5 

And fivating foreſts paint the waves With tech. “ 
Nought was ſeen, and nougnt Was heard, 

Around the dreary coult, 

But cheaviful glean, 
Fires that glow, 4 
Shricks of woe, | Pepe . C 
To GLEAM. v. A. [from the-noun; % 


The protit of glatles couliits only ma tmall pretent made | 
by the glaſſman. Suit. | 


Let t proof he made ot the incorporating of copper or bras. | 


A. To june with tudden compicalion, 
OICI Vn OT a DDI'GCGaC ning d: 2 
Odlervant of app be of dens 

The meck- e ( 1. appears, mull! code ph well Ln. 
At fürlt taint gearing in the dapp: led Lite 19 

| Ye gleamings of departed peace , cooler, 
Shi I y 0/17; J ts 

nine Out Your lalt. - 
BY To ſhine. 
| On each hand the guſting wet pla. 


1 * ” 
And down the rough caicade winte d. ikins e Tl. 


Or C1eam in ſengthen d viitu's through che th 1 $A 
' GLEAMY. adj. hom glean] Fain? rg. A814 
cot uftcations of light. 
In brazen arms, that caſt a ge, q „. Fit 
Su itt through the town che warrioui ven E FA tec. 
| To GLEAN, . a. {glaner, French, as OHL, - 
drann. rehind. 
1. T's gather what the gatherers of the hal; jeit lee, pa 
| She came and gleaned in the geld after tue, we 0.05 
s | Che: ap Congueit for his following friend C 5 
IIe! 4 Ates meld, and they wut Th gen 2— 
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ohe went, by hard noceſſity compell q. 
To clean Palzemon's fields. Thomjun's Autumn, 
To gather an thing thinly ſcattered, 
ite Gather 
do much as from occations you may glean, 
It aught, to us unknown, atflicts hun thus, 
That goodnets 5 ö 
gf cleaning all the land's wealth into one, 
L your Own lands, card nat, by extortion, Shakeſþ.. 
They gleancd of them in the highways five thouſand men, 
0 Judg. xx. 45. 
But Argive chiets, and Agamemnon's train, | 
Ven bis refulgent ams flath'd through the ſhady plain, 
Flad from his well-known tace with wonted fear; 
>. when his thund'ring [word and pointed {pear 
Pore headlong to their mips, and gleau d the routed 
rear: Dryden's An. b. vi. 
Ia the knowledge of bodies we mult be content to gleaz: 
what we cn tom particular experiments; ſince we cannot, 
kom d overy of their real eſtences, gratp at a time whole 
Kcaves, an in bundles comprchend the nature and proper- 
hole 4pecies together. : | Locke 
{ from the verb.] Collection made laboriouſly 


Fa beſp. 


. * 
1 
UI Vs 


G! EAN» it, . 
dy ("gw degr 88. ; ; : 1 
e, meads, and orchards all the day he plies; 


The o/c77715 of yellow thyme diſtend his thighs : 
ng OY a * * 
12 polls the {iitron. 


Dryden's Firg. Georg. b. iv. 
rA. N. fo {rom glean. } | by 
| Oe who githers After the retpers-. Re 
on (ll the world prevail'd, and its dread laugh, 

Winch farce the firm philoſopher can ſcorn, 

S59uk; ns heart own a genauer in the held. T homp. Art. 
„One who gathers any thing lowly and laborioutiy, f 
An ordinary.coitce-houte gicazer of the city is an arrani 

tan, and 45 mNCH INperior to him, as a man converian! 

about tue court 18. t0 2 fopkecper. c „ Locke. | 
CLEANING. 2. J. | tromgleen. ] Ihe act of gleaning, or thing 
gane. | ; 3 : 5 FE — 

Fhere ſhall be as the ſhaking ot an oltwe- tree, and as th. 

glee rapes hen the vintage 18 q ohe. JA. xx iv. 13 

Laseiphan and widow are members of the fume comme 
fimilyg and havea right to be tupported gut of the mcome: 


& it, as the poor Jews had to gather the glei, of the 


Sharvett. = 
CLE EE. 7. 6. | geo, Latin.] 
J. Turt; toil; ctound, | | | 
Fertile of corn the ge. of oil and wine, 85 
With herds the paltüres throng'd, with Hocks the hills. 


f Milton. 
Mok well the ſtow'ring almonds in the wood ; | 
Hod'rous blooms the bearing branches load, 

The 57 will anfwer to the fylvan reign, 1 
Gre neats will toon, and large cropsof grain. Dryden. 
Siceping vegetables lie, | OE: 

"Til the-rlad nmnmons of à genial ray 


Uabinds the Ce, and calls them out to day. 


nch int Atteroury's Sermons 


Garth. 


debe! — FRO 
Phe ordinary 11109 or revenue of a parſonage is of threc 
forts inoghe in Jad, coinmonty calted ihe glebe 3 another 11 
1 I, 1 l „ 2 *1 4 * l AT _— 1 5 \ 54 5 3 4 (| 8 1 1 
1 Gs Wen 1: * el 12,4] LO! Gu OUHtS rente to 100 5 tu 
Ent Maher Oftetimnzs beo upon God and his churck. 
ban 1a N T0 INES ; 2 ; Hel „59 n 
1 10 *. * * * * 5 " 4 » 7 \ My 
matt ona pmionss land, whichisairechold, 
Glivat De (300 41) £432 {LU Conrt, - 447 9. „ aunegn. 
CCG n 
2944 * 1 kb AA Ai, ee 1181 A Inch of 5 Os 8 8 5 4. 
. z + , F "7% 22 7 k 4 2 
US el. {roar gehe.] Duty. | Dic. 
b. Sr. %, | mom gibs. Turty; props im the tollowiny, 
Fade hacorntronub it it has indeed any meaning. 
U 1 591 1 * * . I - * . Gb 5 FLY 
Lula Uattry ! chy mnalienanticeds 
In an ub hour, und by a fatal hand : | 
Ay Uutus 6.0 er virtue's gichy land, 
WO Nuns pride amidit the corn appear, ens 
\ ! Ki 2 py ap 
Auk chekere hopes and harvelt of the year. Prior. 
SAL 72 * Al . — o * 1 * IE 
Ce i pag 7. * 81. oO Ide 5 Saxon. ] A Klte. : 


1 Fr f . a 
h. . / [S xe, daxon,] Joy; merriment; gaiety. lt 
| 5 ngnltodmulick played ar featts, It is notnow uſed, 


141 
Iii , 


zul conempt. 

d macketh home, and by her takes the knight, 

Fomnalitie people follow with great gice. Fairy Nuten. 

| Op 15 5 4 K "by . . : - 

00411512 vun of their privilege ; who agam toretlow no! 

Lugnethom with periume. Carey's Survey of Corn call. 
| And his ſportive limbs, „„ 

Y N 22, 94 „„ 3 47 } „ » * * . 7 2 . 

us wa and that convoly'd, in triſbful gte 

I 1 876 licks pla . | DTS 7 76611 SPrimg. 

45 Bouzelinda dead? Farewel my ofce !. 

* Raum 2 5 * 3 = 2 LES N 7 

MM Ret is now refcry'd for me. Gays Paſtorals. 
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Ne: twenty Cn wes . CIS, FT. of 
8 rad 101 5 o EUgT MIC COOK 10 the, 
5 13 ' \ 1 * 


9 
lee. 3 
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br N 
N D. 2. from the houn.] 
pr coe with a thin ſanious liquor. 
„tus ſthumb Beling int! 


oO 


2. Il iſemau i Surgery. 
8 to run lowly, 7 - 9 
bels may be raiſed by the ſun in ſuch quantities as are 
„Uclent to make | 
mon Fo 5,*11 x 2 - 6 
I ar] all they hit againtt the ſides of the more moun- 
— Places ol the globe, and by this concuſſion are con- 
tains en ſo gleet down the rocky caverns of theſe moun- 
. hay, e inner parts, being hollow and tony, attord them 
Giiry £ Cheyue's Phil. Prin. 
If the 05 from glec:.] Ichory; thinly fanious. 
thin and e loſe its ruddineſs, and the matter change to be 
CITY 1 . 75 efeman. 
t 


> 


Nu May ſulpect it corrupting. 
ee, Erte.} A valley; a dale; a depreiſion 
liiS, 


between 


Ang w 


«| 
wo | 
From me his madding mind is ſtart, : 

Ves the wida s daughter of the gen. Spenſer. 


2. Smooin; voluble. 


Thy lar poltilivanas part ot the revenue of an eccleſiaſtica, 


ebnet cat Ahe glede, the kite, and the vulture. Deut. 


nh in LUGISFOUS vexiting, or with ſome mixture of irony 


MY wavrarers make themielves gie, by putting the in 


% \ From zicpan, Saxon, to glow. ] A hot glow- | 


C + AY L9%11C16 and obtolete Word. 
LEH A, I fcc and fell, | Guy; nierry; cheertul, 
1 40705 Aaron, Wictetore look'it thou fad, 1 
Gi e btting dot make a gef boat?  Shakeſp. 
ben. /. LEUTEG, Lagen.] Muck; or mulician. © 
We WHE VOU $372 us Ns money, but the gleek: I 
75 OE YOU che unte... aer. Romeo and © ultet. 
IJ 50 FE. O. g. LFugman; in Saxon, is A UNAUCK or a droll. J 
a oineer 9 0 to dre dus, MN. 5 
1 ds pon COCA, 2 d&. A. Nith®; Uream. 
Sai len you glectu¹ or galling at this gentleman twice 
or $114 1 — d — 07, * 2 nes .& JT V 
"3 RR . : ene II . 
„„ SSOUNGK id is Kill retarned, and fignthes to foot or ipenc 
Te ULIVLGITIING Of mimiekry or Arcilery. 
SS Os Le T0 line Wit heat or pollih, | vow not 
»., PI * ' X 


t01s Word: it lay be OL Tg lame race 


PU UDDAErN ſtecl, and harden gleeniug armour, : 5 : k Privr. 
cut ag lege Vulcan's aid. | TFIOF. Ott by the winds, extinct the ſignal lies; 5 
=; 1. K. J. It 8 Written by Skinner 977 and derived from Orimother'd in the gliimi ring ſocket dies. Gay s Trivia, 
rn w g * 9 5 3 12 hi 3 : Gy &- , 7 » 5” > 2 C : 
dj du xo z to run tottly. ) A lanious COC; Atnin ichor VV nen roy morning glimmer 4 r the dales, 3 
Wing from a ſore, | le drove to paiture all the luſty males. Pope's Odliſſey. 


N : » | | 1 1 * 5 1 24 - 8 4 . 253 3XBAa1r + ] , 
„eie duen lay a hard dry eſchar, without either matter | 2+ To be perceived impa fectly; to appeal faintly, 
WIjemMan s Ste. 


Piers lamed and ſwelled, I made an inciſton 
Get de the bone: this not only bled. but gleeted a tow 


clouds, Which are carried up and down tlie 


Gr. v. J [gluter, Latin. ] A viſcous cement made dy dif- 
lolving the ikins of animals in boiling water, and drying the 
gelly. See GLUE. I 
GLIB. ad. Crom xu. Skinner. ] 6 

1. Smooth; flippery; ſo formed as to be eaſily moved. 

Liquid bodies have nothing to ſuſtain their parts, nor any 
thing to cement them: the parts being g//b and continually in 
motion, fall off from one another, which way ſoever gravity 
inclines them. 2 Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Habbakkuk brought him a ſmooth ttrong rope, compactly 
twitted together, with a noole that thpt as gib as a. bird- 
caicher's gin.“ Arbuthnot. 


| I want that gi and otly art 
To ipeak and purpole not, tince what I well intend, 
I'll do't hetore I {peaks Shakeſpeare's Ring Lear. 
well founding Englith, | Locke. 
Now Curl his thop from rubbiſh drains 
Taree genuine tomes of Swift's remains; 


— 


And then, to make them pals the g/zbber, . 
Revis'd by Tibbald, Moore, and Cibber. Savijt. 


Be ſure he's a fine ſpoken man; 5 

Do but hear on the clergy how g{zb his tongue ran. Savf?.. 
GLIB. . J. | | 

They have another cuttom from the Scythians, the wear- 
ing of mantles and long gibs; which is a tick curled buth. 
of hair hanging down over their eyes, and monſtroutiy dit- 
guiſing tiiem. Spenſer on Ireland. 
To Gli. S. a. [from the adjeAtive. ] Tocattrate. | 

ll geld them all: fourteen they ſhall not tee, 

To bring talle generations; they are colicirs, 

And I lad rather g/ib mytelf than they | 

Should not produce fair iflue. Shafeſp. Winters Tale, 
GLIUBLY. adv, [from glib.] Smoothly ; volubly. 2 

Many who would ſtartle at an oath, whote ſtomachs as well 
as con{ciences recoil at an obſcenity, do yet ſlide gil into a 
cetrattion; © 5 - Government of the Tongue. 
GLIBNESS. . /. [from £17h.] Smooihinets ; flipperineſs. 
A polilicd 1ce-like ee doth entold - 
The rock. N , Chapman's Oduſſiy. 
Ie tongue is the moſt ready for motion of any member, 
needs not to much as the flexure of a joint, and by accets ol 
tumours acquires a*g/zbac/5 too, the more to facilitate Its 
moving. | __ Goverument of the Tongue, 
19 GLIDE. v.#. [ ʒlidan, Saxon; gen, Dutch. | | 
1. To flow gently and ſilently. 5 : ; 
By Eat, among the duſty vallies, glide 
The filver ſtreams of Jordan's cryital flood. 

Broke by the jutting land on either tzde, ; 
In double ſtreams the briny waters glide. Dryden's An. 

Juſt before the confines of the wood, 


Where ſtray the Muſes, in what lawn or grove? 
In thote fair fields where lacred IU Hl, 
Or elſe where Cam his winding vales dieides. 
2. To pats gently and without tumult. | 
SP on gliding ghotts, permit me to relate 2A 
The myſtick wonders of your filent tate. Dryder's u. 


| P op + 


. To move ſwiftly and ſmoothly along. 

335 It one of mean aftairs | 
| May plod it in a weck, why may .not/I 

- Glide thither in a dax? " Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Shoals of liſh, with fins and ſhining tcaies, 


G7ide under the green wave. . 5 Milton. 
He trembl'd every limb, and felt-a ſmart 2 
Az it cold ſtcel had glided through his heart. Dad. 


All things are beheld as in a haſty motion, WACre the ob- 
jects only ge betore the eye and agar, Rk | Dr, dot. 
GLIDE. 1 %/ from the verb.] Lapſe; act or manner of palling 


tmoothly. = | 
FE About his neck OR 
A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf, 
Who, with her head nimble in threats, approach'd 
The opening of his mouth; but ſuddenly 
Sceing Orlando it unlink'd itfelf, | 
And with indented glides did flip away 
| Into a buſh. | 
GLIDER. 1. / [from glide.] One that glides. 
The glauncz into my heart did glide; 
Hey ho ihe glider; q | | | 
herewith my toul was ſharply gride, 
Such wounds ſoon waxen wider. Spenſer's P aftoral. 
flout. Not now in uſe. | 3 
Now where's the baſtard's braves, and Charles his g/ikes © 
© Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. V. l. 
To GLUYIMER. v. n. [ glimmer, Duniſh, to ſhine ; gi2mmen, 
Dutch, to glow.] 5 
1. To ſhine faintiy. 


The truth appears 10 naked on my ſide, 
That any purblind eye may find it out. 
—And on my fide it is fe well apparel'd, 
So clcar, ſo ſhining, and ſo evident, 
Oft in glemmering bowers and glades 
He met herr. „ | 
Sce it thou yon? dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
The teat of Jefalation: void of light, | 
Save what the glimmering of thele livid flames 
Catts pale and dreadtul“? Miltcx's Paradiſe Loft, b. i. 
The ſacred influence FT | 
Of light appears, and from the walls of heav'n 
roots far into the boſom of dim nit 
Aclimmeriug dawn. Milton's Paradiſt Laſt, b. il. 
Through theſe fad ſhades this chaos in my ful, 
Some ieeds of light at length began to roll; 
'Fac riting motion of an infant ray 


Cu the way the baggage poit-boy, who had been at court, 
þ | » Wotton. 


though much corrupted. 
GLINMMER. 2. J. from the verb. ] 
1. Faint ſplendour; weak light. | | 
2. A kind of foſſil. 3 a 
The leſler maſſes that are lodged in ſparry and ſtony bodies, 
diſperſedly, from their ſhining and glimmerimg, Were an in- 
ducement to the writers of foſſils to give thole bodies the 
name of mica and glimmer. Woodward an Foſſils. 

Stones which are compoſed of | 
and parallel, and that are flexible and elaſtick: talc, catſilver, 


or glimmer, of which there are three {orts, the yellow or 
golden, the white or ſilvery, and the black. oodward, 


GLIMPSE. . f. | glimmen, Dutch, to glow. ]* 
1. A weak faint light. ; | 
Such valc room in nature, 


There was never lo much gl: nontente put together in | 4. Short fleeting enjoyment, 


The gf:ding Lethe leads her ſilent flood. Drydens Au. 


Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
| GLIKE. 22. /. lig, Saxon. See GLEEK.] Alſncer; a tcott ; a 
The Welt yet g/immers with ſome ſtreaksof day, Shak. 


That it will glimmer through a blind man's eye. SH. 


Milton. | 


Shot g/imm'rizg through the cloud, and promis'd day.“ 


ates, that are generally plain 


| Such figures there as are in globes defign'd, 


Down to this habitable, which returns 

Light back to them. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
— Thouſands of things, which now either wholly eſcape our 
apprehentions, or, which our ſhortlighted reaſon having got 
ſome fai nt glunpſe ot, we, in the dark, grope after. Locle. 
2. A . tlaſking light, | 

ightas the lightning gl, they ran. Milt. Par. Loft. 

My thoughtleis youth was wing d with vain deres 3 
My manhood long miſled by wand'ring fires, 

Follow'd talſe lights; and when their gl was gone, 
My pride ſtruck out new ipangles of tier own, © Drydens 
3. Tranlitory luitre. | | N 
If I, celeſtial fire, in aughit 
Have ſerv'd thy will, or gratitied thy thought, 
One g/21þ/e ot glory to my iſſue give; 5 | 
Gric'd tor the little time he has to live. Dryd. Fables, 
Ii, while this weary'd fleſh draws flecting breath, 

Not latisty'd with lite, afraid of death, 
If hap'ly be thy will that I ſhould know 
Glirrpſe of delight; or pauſe from anxious woe; 
From now, from inftant now, great Sire, diſpel 
Ie clouds that preis my ſoul. 
5. A ſhort tranſitory view. | | | 

O friends! J hear the tread of nimble feet 

Hatting this way, and now by glimpſe dilcern 

Ithuriel, and Zephon, through the ſhade. It. Pay. Loft. 

Some he punitheth exemplanily in this world, that we might 
from thence have a tatte or gin of his prelent juſtice. 

52 _ Hakeawell on Providence. 

A man, uſed to ſuch ſort of refletions, ſees as much at one 
glimpſeas would require a long diſcourſe to lay betore another, 
and make out in one entire and gradual deduction. Locke. 

What thould I do! white here I was enchain'd, 

No glimpjt of godlike liberty remain'd. Dryden's Fireit, 
6. The exhibition of a Faint relemblance, 

There is no man hath a viitue that he has not 2 glimpſe of. 
3 i  "Chakeſpeare's Troilns and Creſida. 
To GIs TER. v. n. [y/itlan, German.] Io thine ; to {parkie 
with light, | 2 8 | 


P rior . 


The bleating kind | 

2 F * 1. * Þ . : 

Nye the bleak heaven, and next the gien earth, 

Wich looks of dumb deſpair,  Thompjun's Winter. 
Ihe ladies eyes pliſlaned with pleaſure. Richar.ſſ. Pamela. 

To GLIUSTER, w. . { vlittan, German; glifteren, Dutch.) To 

thine; to be bright, | 


| How he gliflers . 
Through my dark rutt! And how his piety 
Does my dec us make the blacker! Shakeſp. Winter"s Tale. 
"Tis better to be lowly born, | 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk'd up in a gliflering grief, 
Aud wear a golden torrow. Shaxgpeare's Henry VIII. 
Ihe golden fun 5 
Gallops the zodiack in his g/7 ring coach. & hakeſpeare. 
Ailthat gers is not gold. Shateſp, Merch. of Venice. 
You were 1aore the eye and talk 
Of the court to-day, than ail | 
Elie that gie in Whitehall. Ben. Johnſ. Underawoods. 


mouftains gerad therewith, and ſhined like lamps of fire. 

| Ss 5 . I Maccab. vi. 39. 
Glifter'd in one ſnake, and into fraud TE 
Led Eve, our credulous mother, to the tree 

Or prohibition, Milton's Paradiſe Laſt, b. ix. 

It contitted not of rubies, yet the ſmall pieces ct it ware: 
of a pleatunt reddiſh colour, and g/zNered prettily. Boyle. 
Ss TER. . J. [Properly written er, from xd. ] Sce 
ar . | = 

Now enters Buſh with new ſtate airs, - 

Nis lordſhip's premier miniſter; | 

And who, in all protound affairs, 

Is held as needful as his g/ err. 
Choler is the natural g/iftcr, or one excretion whereby na- 
ture excludeth another; which, defcending daily unto the 
bowels, extumulates thoje parts, and excitcs them unto ex- 
..-puliron; - - 
To GLITTER. . . [zhxinian, Saxon. ]. 
1. 'Tothine; toexhubit luſtre; to gleam. 


bras, and ois the littering of a blade. Pacon's Phy, Nes. 
„ Betore the battle joins, from atar 7: 
The hich yer glitters with the pomp of war. Dryd. Vir. 
Scarce hach thoutime t' unſheath thy conqu'ring blid::z 
It did but glitter, and the rebels fied. Granville. 
2. To be ſpecious; to beftriking. 5 l 
Let them on the one hand tet the moſt g/itforing tempta- 
tions to diicord, and on the other the diſmal effects of it. 
5 3 | Decay of Pizt!y. 
GLITTER, z. /. [from the verb. ] Luſtre; brigh: thow'; {plea - 
dour. 1 b 
8 Clad 


With what permiſlive glory ſince his fall ES 
Was left him, or falle g/itfer. Milton's Paradiſe I.oft. 


3 wo Collier en Pride. 
GLITTERATD. Shining; ſparkling, A participle uſed by 


tion is {tij] retained in Scotland. 
{| GLITTEKINGLY. adv, [from p/itry.} With ſhining luſtre. 
To G1L,OAR. v. a. [ glocen, Dutch. Fs 
1. To tquint; to look alkew., Skimmer, | 
2. In Scotland, to ſtare: as, what a glonrand quran, 
To GLOAT, V. 1. [This word I concctve te be ignerantly 
Written for glaar. ] To cale ide glances as a ε,“us lover, 

Teach every grace to {mile in your behalf, 

And her deluding eyes to glont for you. Noave's F. Shore. 
GLO'BARD. 2. ſ. {from glow. ] A glow-worm, | 
GLO'BATED. adj, from giabe.] Formed in ſhape of a globe; 

{pher:cal; ſpheroidical. | 
GLOBE. x. /. i glove, French; ge, Latin. 
1. Atphere; a ball; around body; à body of which every 
of the ſurface is at the {ame dittzuce from the centre. 
2, The terrequeous ball. 
| The youth, whote fortune the vaſt gie obey'd, 

Finding his royal enemy betray'd, | 

Wept at his fall. Stepney. 

Where God declares lug intention to give this dominion „it 

is plain he meant that he would make af pecies of creatures 
that ſhould have dominion over the other tpecies of this ter- 
reſtrial globe. Locke. 
3. A ſphere in which the various regions of the earth arc geo- 
raphically depicted, or in which the conſtellations arc laid 
own according to their places in the (ky, 

T he aſtrologer who ſpells the ſtars, 
Miſtakes his globe, and in her brighter eye | 
Interprets heaven's phyſiognomy. Cleaweland. 

Theſe are the ſtars, | 

But raiſe thy thought from ſente, nor think to find 

| Creech, 


\*? 
— 


U 
o 


4. A body of ſoidiers drawn into a circle. 
Him round 


| Only to ſhine, yet ſcarce to contribute 


Lach orb a gie of light, convey'd io far 


A globe of fiery ſeraphim inclos'd. 
With bright emblazoning, and horrent arms, 


Milton, 
5 F | 


GLoOug 


| The wars flame moft in Summer, and the helmets gliſter 
brighͤiteſt in the fairett funſhine. land 


5 Spenſer on Ireland. 
Fairjax. 8 8 e 


Wen the tun thone upon the ſhields of gold and brais, the 


Sevif, 


Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 2. 


Stecl.glolles are more reſplendent than the like plates of 


A man has rcalon not to flouriſh too nul upon the ger 
of his fortune, tor {car there ſhould be too mel alloy init. 


Chaucer and the old Engliſh poets, This participial termina- 
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GL OU 

Greer 4naranth, or everlaſiing floawer. u. ſ. [amaran- 
the. e x ; 

Thc nowers are mall, and cut into four ſegments, which 
are collected into !1quamuic heads: trom cach ot theie Icales 
18 prondted a unge fuwer : the ovary m the bottom ot the q 
tower becomes a roundilh creed lcd, contained ma thin 
bellicule or thn. f i Millar. 

Go Day. A. . N kind of flower. 
(3L0Bt Thun.. 2 Hund of oroscar fiſh. 
Grorr Kanunctilils. 1. J. C Hellebn?ꝰEIñuuch⁰sd. 

It hath Angle circumteribeckeaves, ke the ranunculus: 
the rp of the Hower contilts of ve tall leaves of the lame 
colour with the flower. | Mili, 

Gonk Thejrle, asf}. 3 | 

It hatli the whole appearance of a thiſtle: the leaves are | 
produced AMternaccly : the Kurets contitt of Une leat, which 15 
divided into ve ſegments, and is hollow, and each ungle 
botet has à cy cup : the flowers are collected into a phe- 
tical bead, which las the common cup or covering. Mala. 

GLOBOSE. adj. | globoſus, Latin; } Spherical; round, 
8 Regions, 10 Which 

All thy donumiou, Adam, is no more 

{han what this garden is to all the earth, 

An} il the ea; trom one entire globoje 

Siretch'd into longitude, Milton's Paradye Loft, b. v. 

| Then torm'd the moon | 

Chloe, and every magnitude of ſtars- Milt. Par. Loft. 

GHOEO SITY. . / |[trom globeje.] Sphericity; ſphericainets. 
Why the lame ecliptc of tue lun, which is cen to them 

that Ive more calterly, when the tun is elevated fix degrees 
ure the horizon, thuuld be (een to them that live one de- 
Ke more welterly, where the tun is but hive degrees above 
in: honzon, and to lower and lower proportionably, till at 
lattit appear net at all: no account can be given but the g- 

. bejity ot che earth, 5 Ray on the Creation. 
C1L0B0US. 4d}, [globoſus, Latin, When the accent is intend- 
+d to be on the Jait 1ytlable, the word thould be written g- 
695, when on. the firtt g/obous: Þ have transferred luther a 
palage-of Milton, in Which this rule has been neglected. J. 
Spherical; round. | N : 

\W ide over all the plain, and wider tar 
Than all this 24% 0 “ earth in plain outſpread, 


Such are the courts.of God! Milton. 
The brazen anttroments of death diſcharge ES 

Horrible flames, and turbid ftreaming clouds; 

Large globous ions fly, of dreadtul hifs, 5 
Singeing the air. Phillips. 


GLOBULAR. adj. {globulie, Lat.] In form of a ſmall ſphere 
round; {pherical, 3 5 
The figure ot the atoms 04 all viſible fluids ſeemeth to be 
glovular, there being no other figure 10 well fitted to the 
making of uwumdity. | | 
GLOB&LARIA. n. J Lat. globulaire, Fr.] & floſculous 
flower, conſiſting ot many fiorets, which are divided into 
teveral ſegments, and have one lip. 5 Miller. 
GLOBEULE. 7. /. [gfbute, Fr, globulus, Lat.] Such a lmall 
particle of matter as is of a globular or tpherical figure, as 
the red particles of the blood, which fwinmin a tranſparent 
terum, and are ealily diicovered by the microſcope, Theſe 


All attract one another when they come within a due di- | 


tance, and unite like the ſpheres of quickſi]ver. . uin. 
Ihe haülltones have opaque globules of tnow in their cen- 
tc, to intercept the licht within the halo, Nexuto's Oplichs. 
Blood conitits of tg globules, fwimming im a thin liquor 
called jerum : the rel olobutes are clattick, and will break: 
the velicls which a hnit the tmaller geb, cannot admit the. 
excater without a diteate.. ' Arbuthaot on Altments, 
Gro BuLOUs, af. {trum globale. ] In torm of a (mall ſphere; 
round. ; e | DE ES 
The whitenels of ſuch globulous particles proceeds from 


the air included in the iroth, Boyle. 


70 GLOMERATE. V. 4. [glomero, Latin.] To gather into a 
ball or ſphere. 7 : 
GLOMERA'TION. . . [glomcratio, Latin. J. 
1. The act of forumng into a ball or sphere. 
2. AX body formed ito a ball. : | | 
Pho rawbow contittzth of a glomera7zo: of finall drops, 
which cannot pottbly tall but fromthe air that is Very low, 
| Bacau's Natural Hiflory, Nè 832. 
(LoMEROUS. ad;. | elomersits, Latin. ] Gathered into a ball 
or ſphere. | SOR | 
GLOOM. . ſ. [ʒlomanz, Saxon, twilight. I Is 
1. Imperfect darknels ;- dumalnets;, obtcuriry ; defect of light. 
8 Clbowing e:nbers through the room, 
Teach Lott to coanterfeit a 84%. 8 
This the cat, 5 
"That we muſt change for heav'n? This mournful gloom, 
For that celeltial light? Milton's Paradye Lojt, b. i. 
Ihe itil might, not now, as ere men tell, 
Wholfome, and cool, and mud; but with black air 
Acconipany'd; with camps, and dreadtul gloom. Milton. 
Now warm in love, now. withering in thy bloom, 
Lott in a convent's tolitary 81. Tr 
2. Cloudinets of aſpect; heavinels ot mind; {ullennets,. 


Ty GLOOM, wn. (from the noun. ] 


Milton. 


1. Jo mine vbicurcly, as the twilight, This ſenſe is not no 


in ule. EK: 
| His glüll'ring armour made | 
A little gloonwing light much like a hade. Fairy Queen, 
Scurcely hid Pheœbus in the gloomang at 
Yet harnciled his tier y tooted team. 
2. To be cloudy ; to be dark, 88 
. To be melancholy; to be ſullen. 
GLOO'MILY, ad, from gi. . Fe 
1. Ob{curcly ; dimly ;. without perte& light; diſmally. 
2. Sullenly ; with cloudy alpect 5 with dark intentions; not 
Cheer fully. | 
See, he comes: how gloomidy he looks! 
| Gloomily retu'd 2 
Thevillafn ſpider ves. 
GLOO MINESS. 2. /. {trom gloomy.) 
1. Want. of light; obſcurity; imperfect light; diſmalneſs. 
2. Want of checrtuinels 3 cloudineſfs of look; heavincts of 


ener. 


Dryden. 


4. Toexalt to glory or dignity.” 


Grew's Cojmol. Sac, b. i. c. 2. 


Pope. | 


Thomfon's Summer. 


6 LO 


3. Sullen 3 melancholy z cloudy of lock; heavy of lieart. 


GLORIED. adj, [trom gr.] Ihunrious; honourable | 


decorated with glory; dignined with honours. 
Old reipect, 
As I ſuppoſe, toward your once glory'd friend, 
My lon now capiive, hither hath inform'd 
- Your younger tect, while mine calt back with age 
Came lagging atter, Milton's Agoniſies. 


Ihe act of giving glory. 


; : 8 9 os ARG. 8 Clajn. 
GLORIFICA IN. . . [elorification, French, from $lerity.] To GLOosE. d. 4. Fo flatter; to collogue. 5 any, 


At opening your eyes, enter upon the day with thanki- | GLOSS. 2. / LY ; gloſe, French, } 
giving tor the prefervation of ' you the laſt night, with the | 1. A chohum; a comment. 


glorification ot God for the works of the creation. Taylor. 
ToGLORIFY, v. 4. [glorifier, French; glorifics, Latin. 
1. Fo procure hunour or pra 10 one. 
wo ſuch nter eurrents, when they join, 2 
Do glorify the banks thut bound them in. Shak, K. John. 
Juſtice is their virtue :; that alone 
Makes them lit ture, and gloriſies the throne, 
2. To pay honour or praiſe in werthip, | 
God 15 g/c;ifred when tuch hisexceltency, above all things, 
is with due adiuiration acknowledged, Hooker, b. v. 
his torm and manner of g/orzty;yg God was not at that 
ume firtt begun; but received long before, and alledged at 
that tune as an argument tor the with. Hooker, b. v. $42. 
Good fellow, tell us here the circumitance, 
That we for thee may glorify the Lord, Shak. Heary VI. 
A nations mall gi thy name. Lal. ixxXVv1. 9. 
I his is the perfection of every thing, to attaiu its true and 
proper end; and the end of all theſe gifts and endowments, | 
which God hath given us, is to glorify the giver. Tillolſeu. 
3. To praiſe; to honuur; tv cxtoi, 5 
Vhomfocver they find to be moſt licentious of life, deſpe- 
rate in all parts of diſobedience and rebeinous ditpofition,; 
hun they let up and glorfy. © Spenſer on Ireland. 
No chymilt yet the enxir got, 15 
But glorifies his preguant pot, 
It by the way to him betai 5 
Some odorifcrous thing, or medleing!. 


Dani. | 


Donne... 


It God be glorified in kim, God ſhall alſo glorify him in 
hinlcit, and nal traightway glory hun. John, Xt. 32. 
hom he juſtihed, them he alſo glorgfied. Rom. vil. 30. 

The ſoul, being immortal, will, at fume time or other, re- 


GLORIOUS. 4. | glerioſus, Latin; glorieux, French. 

1, Boaſttul ; proud ; haughty; oſtentatious. N 
_ Glorious followers, who make themitlves as trumpets of 
the commendation of tliole they follow, taint bulineſs for 
want of ſecxecy. © Bacon.: 

Pucy that are g mult needs be factious; for all bra- 

very ſtands upon comparitons, Bacon, Efjay 55. 

2. Noble; illuſtrious; excellent. 


g47/1915 over the whole world. 
Iinpartial juſtice holds her equal fcales, 
ill itronger virtue does the weight incline; 
It over thee thy glorious toe prevails, 
Ile now detends the cauſe that once was thine. Prior. 
Let us remember we are Cato's friends, > IO 
And act like men who claim that %%% u title, Addife Cato. 
GLO'RIOUSLY. adv. [from glorious.) Nobly; tplendidly ; 
1luttrioutly, NE RES | 
They inſpire with thoſe celeitial flames, which ſhine ſo 
loi in their works. | Dryden's Du reſudy. 
Ercat wits ſometimes may glor7cu/7y oitend, 5 
And rite to faults true criticks dare not mend. Pope. 
GLORY. z. . [ gloire, French; gloria, Latin. Among the old 
poets it was uted jometimes as one 1yllavie, giere.) 
1. Praiſe paid in adoration. © . 
Glory to God in the higheſt. | Luke, ii. 14. 
2, The telicity of heaven prepared for thoſe that pleaie God. 


Dau. ti. 22. 


len enter into glory, and reſume 
Ilis feat at God's right hand, exalted high = 1 
Above all names in heav'n. Milton's Paradiſe Lift. 
3. Honour; praiſe; tame; renown; celebrity, x 


receive me to glory. Pal. Ixxili. 24. 


And with that word and warning ſoon was dight, 
Fact ſoldier lovging for near coming glory...  Hairfax. 
Can we unagine that either the ambition of princes, or in- 
tereit, or gain in private perſons, or curioſity and the detire | 

of knowledge, or the glory of ditcoveries, could ever move 
them in that endleſs time to try their fortunes upon the fen. | 
| | „„ WuPuet. | 


4. Splendour; magnificence. 


Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of 
thee” 55 Matt. vi. 29. 
Treated fo ill, chas'd from your throne, 
Returning, you adorn the town; | 
And with a brave revenge do fhow Wy, 
Ther g/vry went and came with you. | Waller. 
Ariſtotle tays, that ſhould a man under ground converte 
with works of art, and be afterwards brought up into the 
open day, and lee the ſeveral giories of the heaven and carth, 
he would pronounce them the works of God. Aditi}, Spect. 
5. Luſtre; dene | e | 
Now flceping flocks on their ſoft fleeces lie; 
The moon, ſerene in g/ory, mounts the 1Ky. Pope's Winter. 
From opening ſkies may ttreaming gieries thine, 
And faints embrace thee with a love like mine. Pope. 
6. A circle of rays which ſurrounds the heads of famts in 
pickure, | | | 
It 1s not a converting but a crowning grace ; fach an one 
upon whom it deſcends, | South's Sermons. 
A wtmile plays with a ſurpriſing agreeablenets in the eye, 
breaks out with the brightelt dittnction, and its like a glory 


= 


ind; melancholy. 
Neglech (Preats &leomineſs upon their humour, and makes 
them grow faulen and unconverfable. Colter of the Spleen. 


"The el, in which ſometimes the minds of the bett 


men are 1nvorynl, very often ttands in need of ſuch little in- 
chiements tonmurtu cad laughter as are apt to ditperſe melan- 
choly, | A. Aliſen's Spectator, N® 179. 
(,LOOMY.-ad;; rom gloom.] 


1, DObicuwes, unpericctly illuminated; almelt dax; dilinal., 


tor want of light. 
These were from without 
Tha growing mileries, which Adam taw 
Already m part, though hid in g{comieft ſhade, 
Jo ſorrow àbandon'd. 
Deep in a cavern dwells the drowly god, 
Whose goon, maniion nor the riding tun, 
Nor ſetting vitits, roy the lightſome noon. Dryder's Fab. 
he turtace ot the carth is clearer or. glosmter, iult as the 
ſuniis bright or more ovcrcalt, Nope s Letters. 
2. Dark of complexion. GREY? 
That fair field 
Sf Enna, where Prolerpi ze gathering flow'rs, 
Iicrtelt a fairer gow'r, by giacmy Dis 


Vas 85 ther d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, E. W. 


Miton's Paradiſe Loft, . 


e coantenance. Collier of the Aspect. 
ride; boatttulnets.; arrogance. | 
By the vain glory of men they entered into the world, and 
| _ therctore ſhall they come ſhortly to an end. /d. xiv. 14. 
CC ITE. IE TI 932 penn apexr one d 
Ihe ſucceſs of thoſe wars was too notable to be unknown 
to your ears, to which all worthy fame hath %% to come 
unto, h ye Stney, b. li. 
70 GLORY. v. u. [glorior, Lat.] To boaſt in; to be proud of, 
Wich like judgment Slorying when he had happened to do 
a a thing well, as when he had performed fome notable mil- \ 
chiet. Sutney, b. ii. 
They were wont, in the pride of their own proceedings, to 
Flory, that whereas Luther did but blow away the root, and 
Zwunglius batter but thewalls of popiſh ſuperſtition, the lait 
and hardett work of all remained, Which was to raze up the 
very ground and foundation of popery. Footer, b. v. § 42. 
Let them look they glory not in miſchiet, 
Nor huild their evils on the graves of great men; 
For then my guiltleſs blood mult cry againſt them. Shak. 
Your g/orying is not good, . 1 (o. v. 6. 
Thou half ſeen mount Atlas, | 
While ſtorms and tempeſts thunder on its brow, 
An oceans break their billows at its teet, 


7 .* 


ſume its body again in a glorified manner, Apliffe's Parerg. | 


Let them know that thou art Lord, the only God, and 


_ Thou ſhalt guide me with thy counſel, and atterward |. 


_ Think it no glory to twell in tyranny. Sidney. 1. To explain by comment. 1 

bory is like à circle in the water, 5 Do woman ſhall tuccecd in Salique land; 
Mich never ccuteth to enlarge itſelf = ; Which Salique land the French unyjuttly gli. „ 
Till by broad ſpreading it diſperſe to nought. Skakeſp. . tobe the realm of France. Shakeipcare's Reue. 


as irradiates, and puts a circle of g about the head of him 


. 0 n r , he Wild 
Grosso RA Pu Y. 3. ſ. [e and 154. I 


6 16 


Ihis tule is what T moſt glory in, and whas 
ally calls to my nund the happmels of tha yg 
der which I live, „ Addis by, 

It others may gory in their birth, why mar! 
parents were called by God to attend on hi, 


Mot ca. 
ein 
oy) zul. f 
"mY" * 
1. ol: 7, NJ. 
Wt we, wi. 


al his bt 


nyo 
4 $ 
Ah 


No one is out 5 isfortune | 
out of the reach of misfortune; ng one thus, 


fore thould gin his protperity, 


amer,. N. 


To GLOZE, 


They never hear ſentence, which mentioneth the . 
{cripture, but forthwith their gl, upon "eas Ma. 
preached, the tcripture explamed, or deliveied ut: 
termons, ooker, 4 len 

It then all fouls, both good and bad, do cal! 
With gen'ral voice, that fouls can never die mY 

"Tis not man's flatt'ring g/t, but vatures Ges, 
Which, like God's oracles, can never lie.“ 755 
dome mutter at certain paſſages therein, hy pte; 

gloſes upon the text, and taking with the left Haug u, 

otter with the right. 85 js 
All this, without a gloſs or comment, TI 

_ He could unriddle in a moment. Huclihyns.s 5 

In many places he has perverted mv meaning b l. 
[57 and interpreted my words into blaſphemy and ,“ 
of which they were nor guilty. Drodr s Fables Pr” 

They give the ſcandal, and the Wife difceury, 
Their g/ e teach an age too apt to learn, 
Explaining the text in mort glofſes, was Accu.” 

thod, : Bader Nel. . n [ 5 . 

Indentures, cov'nants, articles they draw, ©! 
Large as the fields themielves, and larger far | 
- Than civil codes with all their g/ofes are, "Pa 

2. An interpretation artfully{pecious ; atpecious reprofers,. “ 

Poor painters oft with filly poets foin, Ws 
Totilt the world with ttronge but vain conceit: 

One brings the ſuit, the other {naps the Gin: 
Which breeds nought elte but 3% of decoy © 00%, 
Kt 1s no yart of my lecret nieaning to draw you erh a 

to hatied, or to {et upon the tace of this cauſe any time; 3 

than the naked truth dath oftord, i. Hookey, ae 

ä He tcems with forged quaint conceit 5 

To ſet a g upon his vad intent. Ab. Boe 1h 
The common 8% | th 3 

Oft theologians. | 71 Ty 
3. Superficial luſtre. 5 

His iron coat, all overgrown with rut, 

Was underneath enveloped with gold, | 
_Whot: glittering % dark*ned with hithy duſt, Ceo; 
| Nou are a leGory, he 

| That's the plain truth: your painted g. diſcorers, 

Jo men that. undertitand you, words anu wraknet,, | 


* 
4 7 
Lat 


U 


Dry; 
WT AH, 


: f j Se. 7 
Golden opinions from all forts of people, 15 
Which would be worn now in their nevolt 64,7. le. 
ages b plendent than the like plates of biet, 4rd 
10 15 the glittering of a blade. © Bacuii's Ph, Lim 

© . Weeds that the wind did tots 

The virgins wore :. the youths, , woven coats, tat cab 


. 1. \ ' [+1 : 
aint dim g, 


Like thai of oil. ©. Chapman's lads, l. M, 
Ir was the colour of devotion, giving a lutte tote 
and a g/ to humility, cx Soutt's Sr 
Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any eaten; a 

to look upon; but never fo much as in the opening cin 
Spring, when they are all new and freſh, wichthen Hug ge 
upon them. Hd.liſau's Sſectatir, N* tu. 


70 Goss. v. u. [gloſer, French, from the noun,] 
1. Tocomment.. - ZI 
Thou detain'ſt Briſeis in thy bands, 2 
By prielily gung on the gods commands, Dryd. Fal, 
2. Tomakxefly remarks. _ 3 
__ Her cquals firſt obſerv'd her growing zel, 
And laughing 94%% d, that Abra ferv'd ts well. . 
To GLoss. L. a. | | 


In parchment then, large as the fields, he draws 
Aflurances, big as g%/ dT civillaws, 99% 
2. To palliate by ſpecious expoliticn or repreſenta'10n. . 

Is this the paradiſe, in deſcription whereot 40 pw” g.. 
ing and deceiving eloquence hath been ſpent? 4e 
Do I not reaſon wholly on your conduct? „ 
You have the art toglo/5 the fouleſt cauie. PAimps 56170 
3. To embellith with ſupèrficiat luſtre. : 
But thou, who lately or the common frram 
Wert one of us, it itill thou dy'it retain: 
The tame ill habits, the ame tollies too, 
Cie over only with a ſaint-AiKe thow, 
Then I reſume the freedom which 1 gave, * 
Still thou art bound to vice, and lil! a flave, DGU \ 
G1.0'SSARY u. /. [gloffariv, Latin; gleaire, Fen, - 
dictionary of obſcure or antiquated words. I 
According to Varro, the moſt learned of the Ronin 

when delybrum was applied to a place it nembealue 1 

in quo Det ſimulachrum dedicatum eſi; and ale Mans, 
artes. | | 4 

I could add another word to the g., , 
G1.053A'T@R. 2. /. [ glofſateur, French, tron £95) 55 
of gloſles; a commentator. a Net” 
The reaſon why the attergon of a fingle judge 835 
prove the exiſtence of judicial acts, is hecaute b 080 hat 
pronounce judgment, and not to become an ef 
why may not the lame be ſuid of two Judges ? Dera. 


WOT 
II 
3 


this reſpect, the glofatcr's opinion mult be ta. 

GLO'SSER. x. /. [ glofarius, Latin.) 

1. A ſcholiaſt; a commentator. 

2. fx polifher. - | 4 

GLossix Ess. 1. /. {from glcf;.} Smoot polit. le 
luſtre. | Cn Jeet 

Thoſe grains were as like little cubes 33 it ef cath 

made by a tkiltul jeweller, and their turtuces lang red 
nels and gloſineſs much ſurpaiſing whatever 1 e 5 
in marine or common falt. holla: 


. 177 
A Icho 


G1LO'SSOGRAPHER, u. /I. [ZD and: 
a commentator. 


” 


of commentaries, 
GLO'SSY. adj. [from gloſs.) Shining bn 
| 'There came 1 us a perton of pace: 
a gown with wide ſleeves, of a kind of Watzl 
excellent azure colour, far more gn than ddl, 
The reſt entire Val. 
Shone with a 9% ſcurt. . | 
His ſurcoat was a bear Nin on his back 3 Mock, DO" 
His hair hung long behind, and g/ Tae nk 
NIytelf will tearch our planted grounds © * fr 
For downy peaches and the 9% plum Daub, 19 
GLOVE. . /. {zlope, Saxon, trom klaffut, 
yide.] Cover ot the hands. 
Like an uproar ina town, 


„ . 8 
\ x JH Lab? 
o; ſmoothly de n 
3 IT 4144 


4.4.6: I 
eambicts © © 
9. 
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. 


| It ſtands unmov d, and glories in its height, A. // Cats. 


Before them every thing went down; hes 
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They ſlew about like chaff 1” th' wind; | 

For liatte ſome left their matks behind, | 

Some could not ſtay then gloves to find. Drayton. 
White giodes were on his hands, and on his head 

A wreath of laurel. Dryden. 


4 GLOVE. . 4. [trom the noun.] Jo cover as with a 


* My limbs, | 
Weaken'd with griet, being now enrag"d with grief, 
Are due themtelves : hence, theretore, thou nice crutch. 
A icalv gauntlet now, with joints ot cel, | N 
Mutt 5/o-ve this hand. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. F. i. 
The next he preys on is her palm, 
Tnat alm ner of tranſpiring balm; 
do lott, tis air but once remoVv dz 3 
Tender as *twere a jelly gi. l.. Cleaveland. 

GLOVER. u. 7. (trom gl.] Ou wile trade is to make or 

cl} gloves. 
1 5 he not wear a great round beard like a glover's paring 
knife? Shakejpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 

4 GLOUT. . 1. [A low word of which Ind no ctymolo- 

gr. ] To pout; to look tullen, It is ſil uted in Scotland. 

7 *She lurks in midtit of all her den, and itreaks 

From out a ghattly whirlpoo! all her necks, Y | 

Waere, ehuting round her rock, to hh ſhe falls. Chap, 


Garth . 


t hthence lence leflcneti not my fire, 


PTD 5 1 YET 1 . ate] 58 Þ = . Fw * 5 
With radiavt licht, as glowing won with fire. Par, LA. 


2, Fo burn with vehement heat. : 
Nor would vou find it caty to compoſe 7 
Tie mettled fteeits, when trom their noſtrils flows 
The tcorching fire that in their entrails glove. Adtijon, 
tow op'ning heav'ns their happy regions ſhow, 
And yawning gulphs with flaming vengeance gs. 
3 | Suilh. 
Fires that £020) 
Sharks ot Wor. 
3. To teel heat ot body. 5 f 
Did not his temples þ/9xv : 
. IF; 7 1 4 : 7 
In the tame ſultry winds and ſcorching heats? A. ldiſen. 
Tne cord itides fweittiy through his giving hands, Gay. 
4. To exhibit a Urong bi: vi: colour. 5 | 
LES . 7; 1 5 
With mile that g/oxv'd 
Ccleſtial rofy red, love's proper hue. 


? Pope. 


Milton. 


Cad ina gown that g/9zvs with Tyrian rays. Dryden. | 


| A malicious joy, 
Whoſe red and nery beams calt through vour viſage 
Aghariug plealure. Droden and Lee's Oedipus. 
Fo the mingled ftrengyth of ſlave and light, 
 Avew.rreatonnmics to wy ght; 
SO uv ny figures from Js. pencil flow, 
Sowarm with lite his blended colours glow, 


5 Az 41 the tt variet e Im loit. A. l. lien. 


Lie th etncren gleab'd the green expanſe... Sawvage. 
Z ES! Fair ideas flow, |. | 
Strike in the lketch, or in the picture glorv, Pope. 


a ' 2 — ' y 
Not the tar truit that on you I an nes L19WS, 
Vit that ripe red th autummnal un besos, 


Cu move the god. i Pope. 5 
"0 ! * © 0 I * 8 7 2 jo I . 
Lach penitng Blonat thall entius ſiniles beſtow, 

And tar BelmgQa'sbinth tor ever g% . Pope. 
Pre clearer fare h round the frozen pole. Pope. | 
Prom ber naked tunbs ot gfgavmn white, 

L 19a zie floating, fell the taimer lawn. Thomſon, 


=> 


„Lo tek pathon ot mind, or activity of fancy. 
You ſtrive in vain | 
„i your thoughts from hin, who knew too well 
Vac mword gloawmes of a heart inlove. addijon's Coro, 
Lorca compliments and tormal bows | 
Wu lkew thee iutt above neglect; 
Phe tue with which thy lover gloxvs, 


Wall ſettle into cold reſpect. „„ 
Did Salrach's zcal my glogving breatt inſpire 
To weary tortures, and reſoice in fire. Pur. 
Let ine gay contcience of a life well ſpent 
Cal ev ry thought, infpirit ev'ry grace, ns | 
Ch in thy heart, and {mile upon tay tace. Pope. 
Wat turics furrounded, 8 4 
Vang, confounded, | 
Lit wenbies, he glogus, | 85 
Av dit Rhodopeè's tnows. Pope. 


s periſh all, whote breaſts ne'cr learn'd to glow 


ON ters good, o melt at others woc. Pope, | 
1 0 praite is always hard, 15 | 
When real virtue fires the gloxwmg bard. . Lewts, 


6. 7% rage or burn as a paſſion. | | 
A hire which every windy paſſion blows. N 
Wan pride it mounts, and with revenge it g/9xvs, Dryd, 
hen ercpt into aged veins, | f 
Love flowiy hurns, and lon g remains; 

I: vows, anywith a ſullen neat, | 
„ ne in logs, it warms us long. Shadwell, 
*VLOW, v. 4. Jo make hot ſo as to ſhine. Not in wie. 
5 On each ſide her : 
<oodpretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids, 
+ kl divers colour'd tans, whole wind did ſeem | 

"4; Slow the ackeate cheeks which they did cool. Shakeſp. 
eee 4. "trem the verb.] WI 
„ PULINY heat, 

* *<mence of Haſſien. 
bes unels or vividiuets of colour. 
* pale complex on ot true love, 
dus red glozy of com and proud diſdain, 


45 * * Shakeſp. 
ro Chao his bloomy beds N mm 
um gin bright diveriitics of day. ope, Epiſtle iv. 


10 * 7 0 ; 4 4 x 
. M. n. ſ. {glow and worm. } A ſmall creeping in- 
5 = A luminous tail. 
145 honey bags ſtcal from the humble bees, 
or night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 


ne 101 } » 3 2 

Then}, them at the fiery g/920v2v07m's eyes. Shakeſp. 
Any con thews tue mattin to be near, 

das to pale his ineffectual fire. Shakeſp. Homtet. 
A great li 


A = drowneth a ſmaller that it cannot be teen; 
at of a gloavaborn. Bacon's Natural Hiſtor,. 
A La man, who firit upon the ground 
LOOM ipy'd, ſuppoſing he had found 
Ing diamond, a breathing tore; 

» and like thoſe jewels ſhone: 
end veer, till by the ſpringing day 
IG, „de thiew the worthleis worm away. 
ne [3.epan, Saxon.!] 

wes ache; to inſinuate; to fawn, 
Alen to his g/ozing lyes, 


* » 1 


Waller. 


= 


To Gk. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


| GLU'ER. . / 


1. To fwallow; to devour. 


4. To overfill; to load. 


7.5 Tofaturate, 


4. * thing that fills up a paſſage. 
1 


GLU'TINOUS. adj. [glutinex, French, from gluten, Latin, ] 


= =. 
G L U 
So glg'd the tempter, and his proem tun'd: 
Into the heart of Eve his words made way. Par. Left. 
A falte g/ozing paralite would call his toolhardineſs va- 
lour, and then he may go on boldly, becauſe blindly, and by 
miſtaking hunſelt for a lion, come to periſh like an als. 
| South. 
i Now for a glozing ſpeeth, 
Fair proteſtations, [pec:ous marks of friendſhip. Phillips. 
2. To comment. This ſhould be g/. | : 
Which Salique land the French unjuſtly gloze 
To be the realm of France, 
Grozk. a./. [from the verb.] 
1. Flattery ; inſinuation. | 
Now to plain dealing; lay theſe glozes by. Shakeſp. 
2. Specious thow ; glots, | 
Precious couches full oft are ſhaked with a fever 
It then a budity evil in a bodily gloze be not hidden, 
Shall ſuch morning dews be an cate to the heat of a love's 
fire? Sidney, b. i. 
GLUE. . / glu, French; gluten, Latin; glad, Welth.] A 
viicous body commonly made by boiling the tkins of ani- 
mals to a jelly; any vitcous or tenacious matter by which 
bodies arc held one to another; a cement. 
Water, and ail hquors, do haltily receive dry and more 
terreſtrial bodies proportionable and dry bodies, on the other 
ide, drink in waters and liquors : ſo that, as it was well taid 
by one of the ancients of earthly and watery ſubſtauces, one 
ls a gle to another. 
Jo build the earth did chance materials chute, | 
And through the parts cementing glue diitule. Black, 
ac cleareſt, drieſt, and moit trantparent give 18 the beit. 
Moxon's Mechanical Exercijes. 
of glue. 


Arbuthuat on Aliments, 
1. 10 win with a viicous cement; | 
I fear thy overthrow Ss 
_ More than my body's parting with my {gk | 
My love and fear g/u  rrany friends to thee. Shakeſp. 
__ Wholo tewcheth a fool is as one that g/urth a potiherd to- 
gether. | 1 5 | 
The cultom of crowning the Holy Virgin 1s ſo much in 
vogue among the Italians, that one often tees in their churches. 
a little tintel crown, or a circle ot ſtars, g/d to the canvas 
over the head of the figure. I Atdifon on Haiy, 
Moit wounds, it kept clean, and trom the air, the iteth 
will glue together with its own native balm, Derhanm. 
2. To hold together. 8 | 
The parts of all homogeneal hard bodies, which fully 
touch one another, ſtick together very itrongly ; and tor ex- 
plaming how this may be, tome have invented hookedatoms, 
which 1s begging the queſtion; and others tell us their bo- 
dies are glued together by reit, that is, by un occult quality, 
or rather by nothing. f * Newton's Opticks. 
Jo ;omn; to unite; to inviſcate, | | 
Thole walps in.a honey pot are ſo many ſenſual men, that 
are plunged in their luſts aud pleatures; and when they arc | 


v3 
. 


{elves out. | | range, table 126. 
Intemperance, ſenſuality, and fleſhly luits, do debaſe incus 
minds and clog their tpirus; fink us down into tenſe, an. 
.ginc us to thote low and inferior things. Teller. Sermons. 
Sa curb'd a groan, thatelic tad come; 3 
Au pauting, view'd the pretentin the tomb: 
Then to the heart ador'd devouily glu'd = 
er lips, and, raibng it, ner {ſpeech renew'd, 

I hear thee, view th! e, gaze ver ail thy charms, | 
And round thy phantom ge my clatpiny arms. Pope. 
GLUEBOLILER, 1. J. [ofue aud butt. | One whole wade is to | 

make glues i, $1 | 
| [from g/ue.] One who cements with glue. 
GLUM. ad. | A low cant word formed by corrupting gioom. ] 
Sullen; itubbornly grave. | | 
Some, when they hear a ſtory, look gium, and cry, Well, 
what then? . | 
70 GLUT. v. a. [ergloutir, French; glutio, Lat. totwallow; | 


5, 1 
ITIilcramm'd and gorg' d, nigh burſt 
With ſuck d and glutted ottal. 

2. To cloy ; to fill beyond ſutticiency; to fate; to dilguſt. 


King and queen, as was enough to glut the hearers. Bacon. 
Love breaks friendſinp, whole delights 
Feed, but not glut our appetites. | 
; What way remove 
THis ſettled hate, and reconcile his love, 
That he may look propitious on our wils, 
And hunyry graves no more be glufted with our 2 | 
| | ry Jen. 


Denham. 


3 No more, my friend; 
Here let our glutted execution end. 
5 I tound - 2 
The fickle ear ſoon glutte. “ with the ſound, 
Conceimmn'd eternal changes to purtue, 


Dryden's An. 


I'd with the laſt, and eager of the new. Prior. 
3. To teait or delight even to ſatiety. „ 
Wich death's carcale glut the grave. Milton. 


His taithtul heart, a bloody ſacrifice, | 
Torn from his breatt, to glut the tyrant's eyes. Dryden. | 
A ſylvan ſcene, which, riting by degrecs, 8 
Leads up the eye below, nor gluts the tight 
With one full proſpect; but invites by many, 2 
To vicw at lait the whole. Dryden State of Innocence. 


He attributes the ill ſucceſs of either party to their glutting 
the market, and retailing too much of a bad commurity at 
once, | Arbuthaot's Art of Polite Lying. 


The menſtrum, being already glutted, could not act pow- 
ertully enough to diſſolve it. : Boyle. | 
GLUT. 2. / from the verb.] Sy 
1. That which 1s gorged or ſwallowed, | 
Diſgorging toul : = 
Their deviliſh glut, chain'd thunderbolts, and hail 
Of iron globes, _. Mitten's Paradiſc Loft, b. vi. 
2. Plenty even to loathing and ſatiety, | 
So death 
Shall be decerv'd his glut ; and with us two 
Be forc'd to ſatisfy his rav nous maw. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Let him but ſet the one in balance againſt the other, and he 
ſuhall find himſelf miſerable, even in the very glut of his de- 
lights. L' Ejtrange, Fable 11. 
A glut of ſtudy and retirement in the firſt part of my life, 
caſt me into this; and this will throw me again into itudy 
and retirement. Pope to Sit. 
3. More than enough; overmuchi. : 
It you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it receives little 
of it. | Ben. John/on's Diſcoveries. 
e water ſome ſuppoſe to pats continually from the bot- 
tom of the ſea to the heads of ſprings and rivers, through 
certain ſubterranean conduits or channels, until they were by 
{ome glut, itop, or other means, arreſted in their paſlage. 
adward's Natural Hiſtory. 


bratiy anigrets, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, ö. ili. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


Bacon's Netural Hijiory, | 


The flowers of grains, mixed with water, will make a tort | © 


Ecclefinſticus, xxii. 7. | 


once glued to them, *tis a very hard matter to work them- |. 


Dryden. 


Guardian. | © 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | | 


The ambaitador, making his oration, did 10 inaguity the | | 


The cauſy of all vivification is a gentlt and proportion - 
able licat, working upon a giutmons and yielding ſubſtance ; 
tor the heat doth bring torth Ipirit in that tubltance, andthe 
{ubltance being glutzous, produceth two effects : the one, 
that the ſpirit is ctuined, and cannot break forth; the other, 
that the matter, being gentle and yielding, is driven forwards 
by the motion of the ſpirits, after ſome twelling, into ſhape 
and members. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 9. 

Next this marble venom'd lcat, 2 
Smear'd with gums of glutincus heat. Milton. 
Nouriſhment too viſcid and gαẽ to be ſubdued by tue 
vital torce, Arbuthnot on Alimi tg. 
GLU TINOUSNESS. . / [from glutincus.] Vilcolity ; tena- 
city. | | 

There is a reſiſtance in flujds, which may ariſe from their 
elaſticity, g/ut!20aſne/+, and the friction ot their parts. Cheyne, 

GLUTTON. 2. /. [glouton, French, from gute, Latw, to 
twallow.] | 
1. One who indulges himſelf tos much in eating. 

The Chineſe cat horſefleſh at this day, and tome gluttor's 
haue uſed to have catsfleſh baked. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
| Through Macer's gullet ſhe runs down; | 

When the vile gluttor dines alone; 

And, void of modeſty and thought, 

She tullows Bibo'sendleſs draught, 

2, One eager of any thing to excets. | 
The reſt bring home in ſtate the happy pair 
To that latt ſcene of blits, and leave them there; 
All thoſe tree joys intatiably to prove, 8 anera 
With which rich beatty feaſts the ghurton love.  Coxvley. 
_ Gluttons in murder, wanton to deſtroy, = 
__ Their fatal arts ſo impiouſly employ. . Cranwille, 
To GLU'TTONISE, wv. 2. {trom gluttor.] To play the glut- 
ton; to be luxurious. 
GLUTTONOUS. adj. [from gluttor.] Given to exceſſive 
teeding ; delighted overmuch with food. 
nen they would ſunle and 1awn upon his dehts, 
And take down th' intereſt in their g/2tt'nois maws. Shak. 
Tneexceeding}iixurioutnets of this gluttongus age; where- 
in we ptcls nature with overweighty 8 and finding 
her itreagth detcetive, we take the work out of her hande, 
and commit it tothe artificial help of ſtrong waters. Raleigh. 
5 Theu weil obſerve Ie 
The rule of not too much, by temperance taught 
In what thou cat'ſt and drink'ft ; teeking trom thence 
Due nourithment, no ginttonows delight. Paradiſe Loft, 
GLU'TTONOUSLY. av. | from glittonous.] With the vo- 
racity of a glutton. 72 ON 
GLu'"TrTONY. 7./. [s 
cels of eating; luxury of the table. | 
Their tumptuous glattonies and gorgeous feaſts, 
On citron tables or Atlantick ſtonèe. Millon's Par. Reg. 
Well may they fear ſome miterable end, | 
Whom g/uttony and want at once attend. Dryden's J. 
The inhabitams of cold moiſt countries are generally more 
fatthanthoſe of warmand dry; but the moſt common cauſe 


Prior. 


motion; in plam Englith, giutteny and lazineſs. Arbuthnor. 
GLUY. adi. Home.] . BD | 


2. Viicous ; tenacious; glutinous. 


It is called baltamick mixture, becauſe it is a gluy ſpumous 
matter. Harvey on Conſuinptions. 
Wich g/zy wax ſome new foundations lay ö 
Ol virgin combs, Dryden Ann. Mirab. 

Whatever is the compoſition of the vapour, let it have but 
one quality of being very gi or viſcous, and it will mecha- 
nicaliy folve all the phxnomena of the grotto. Addon. 
GLYN. u. ſ. [lviſh; eee e plur. Erie; glenn, Scotluiſh. ] 

A hollow between two mountains. | 

_ Though he could not beat out the Iriſh, yet he did ſhut. 
them up within thoſe narrow corners and ghus under the 
mountains foot. | Spenfer*s State of Irtland. 
To GNAR. T wv. . [xnynnan, Saxon; knorren, Dutch.) To 
To GXARL, { growl; to murmur; toſnar}. £ 
= When he 'gan to rear his briſtles ſtrong, 

And felly gaar, until day's enemy vs | 
Did him appeate. - Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 1. 
Pnus is the ſhepherd beaten from thy tide, Z 
And wolves are guarling who ſhall gnaw thee firſt, Shak, 
Guarling forrow hath lets power to bite 's 

The mau that mocks at it, and ſets it light. Shakeſpeare. 
Ihe grarring porter durſt not whine for doubt: 

Still ware the furies while their ſovereign tpoke. Fairfax, 
GxA'RLED. adj. [gnar, nar, or nurr, is in Staffordſhire a 

hard knot of wood which boys drive with ſticks. ] Knotty. 
Ts Mercitul Heav'n! | | | 
Thou rather with thy ſharp and ſulph'rous bolt 
Split'ſt the unwedgcuble and gaarled oak, © 
| Than the ſoft myrtle. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
To GNASH. v. a. {naſchen, Dutch. ] To ttrike together; to 
claſh. Ts 5 : 

The ſeer, who could not yet his wrath afſuage, 
Roll'd his green eyes, that ſparkled with his rage, | 
And gnafh'd his teeth. __ Dryder'sFirg. Georg. 

To GNASH. Sopot NEE: TOE . 
1. To grind or collide the teeth. LEY 8 

He ſhall gab with his teeth, and melt aviay. E. cx. 10% 
There ſhall be weeping and gnaſbing of teeth. Matt, vin. 
2. To rage even to colliſion of the teeth; to fume; to growl. 


lis great iron teeth he ſtill did grind, | 
And grimly gaaſb, threatning revenge in vain. Fairy g. 
They gnaſhed upon me with their teeth, P/a/m xxxv. 16. 
| They him laid 8 | 
Gnaſhing for anguiſh, and deſpite and ſhame, 
Jo hind himſelf not matclueſs. . Milton's Paradije Left. 
With boiling rage Atridts burn'd, 
And foam betwixt * gnaſhing grinders churn'd. D:;yd, 


GNAT. 2. . [znax, Saxon. 


1. A ſmall winged ſtinging inlect. 
Her whip of cricket's bone, the laſh of film; _ 
Her waggoner, a ſmall grey-coated nat. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Any thing proverbnlly tmell. 


Ye blind guides, which ſtrain at a guat, and ſwallow a 
camel, Matt. xxili. 24, 


GNa'TFLOWER. 7. . [guat and forwer.] ' A flower other- 


Wie called the beetlower. - 


[GNATSNAP PER. 1. /. [guat and ſnap. ]. A bird ſo called, 


becuuſe he lives by catching gnats. | 
They deny that any bird is to be eaten whole; but only 
the gnatſnapper. Hakewell on Providence. 


To GNAW. V. a. [xnagan, Saxon; knaghen, Dutch.] 
1. To eat by degrees; to devour by flow corroſion. 


To you ſuch {cabb'd barſh fruit is giv'n, as raw 
Young ſoldiers at their exerciſings gnaww, Dryden s Ju v. 


2. To bite in agony or rage. 


Alas, why gnaw you ſo your nether lip? 
Some bloody paſſion ſhakes your very frame. Shakeſp. 
They gnawed their tongues for pain, Rev. xvi. 10. 
He comely fell, and dying gnaxv"d the ground. Dryden. 


3. To wear away by biting. 


Gnawing with my teeth my bonds aſunder, 
1 gain'd my freedom. Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours. 
ike rotten fruit I fall, worn like a cloth 
Gnaaun into rags by the devouring moth, | Sandy, 
A lion, hampered in a net, called to a moule to help Hin 
out of the ſnare: the moute guntved the threads to pietce, 


Gluey ; viſcous ; tenacious, 


and ſet the hon at liberty. I Efronec. 


glutonnie, French, from glutton.] Ex- 5 


is co great a quantity ut food, and too (mall a quantity at 
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J Gxaw, g. un. Toexercile the teeth. 


. 0 " , 1 #4 SITE 'þ. b. 
abuted, my coſters rantacked, my reputation g cι,t. SA 


Gus WER u. . {from ge.] One that gnaws. | | 
” F 7 6 . LC, 
GVO ỹ H. u. J. .] The hand or pin of u dial. 


Gov 0MOSICES. . J. NH ⁰I 2A 1crence which makes a 


TCO, . u. pits J went; I have gone. [Fan, Saxon. This 


1. To walk; to move ltey: by ſtep. 


2. Jo move; not ſtand fill, 


3. T'o walk ſolemnly. * 


. Dowaik leiſurely, not run. 


J. To fret; to waſte; to corrudes 
5.1 


8. To depart from a place; to move from a place; the oppo- 


8 0 


0 pick with the teeth. ö 8 5 
Ius boucs clean pick d; his very bones they g. 
Dryden. 


I nacht well, ike the ſpanicl, £12220 upon the chain _ 
tics hun but 1 ſhould foviier mar my teen than proctite ak 
be 11 V's 7 2 N n . Y a mg xs 
Sce the hell of baving a falſe woman: my ded mall be 


I thought L taw a thouland {cartul wrecks, | 
A thouſand men that fiſhes gnarzy' e upon. Shaheſpearc. 


Ihe £00109 ο EVery dial is {uppoled to repretent che axis 
of the world, ana thercfore the two ends or extremes there- 
er nt ireetly anfwer to the North and South pole. Harris. | x 

There weretrom great antiquity lun-dials, by N ria 
f u ityle or απνπ, denoting] the hours ot the day. Brose. 


part of the mathematicks: it teaches to find the jutt propor- 
tion of ſhadows for the conſtruction of all Kinds of un and 
moon dials, and for knowing what o'clock it is by . | 
T1: 4 8 . * =. 1 » * 

thercot; 45 allo of a gnomom or ſtile, that e off the 
N CDN 

thalow tor this purpots. TrevVoux. 


was probably changed to gone, Or gangs tuen contracted to | 
£9, ; 
You know that love 
Will creep in ſervice where ut cannot go. Shakeſpeare. 
Aiter fome months thoſe muſcles become calious; and, 
having yielded to the extenſion, the patient makes ſhittto 80 
upon it, though lamely. Wijeman's Surgery. 


Keile, let us be going. Matt. XXV1, 46. 


Ik there be caule for the church to go forth in ſolemn pro- 
ceifion, his whole tamily have tuch butinets come upon them 
it no one can ba ſpared, Howker, J. v. y4r. 


And mutt 4 goo him? 1 8 
—Ihou a on © him; for thou haſt ſtaid ſo long, that 
gain wiltcarceerve Une turn. .. Shakeſpeare. 

5. 10 Uavel ; to journey a-toot. 8 Ws | 

Iwill only go through on my feet. Numb. xx. 19. 

And whotoever ſhall compel thee tog mile, go with hun 
1 Matt. v. 41. 


Milton. 


Nun. | 1 25 
From them 1g, [. 
This uncouth errand ſole. 
6. Jo proceed to make a progress. : 
| Thus others we with detamation wound, | 
While they {tab us; and fo the jeſt goes round. Dryden. 
7. Lo remove from place to place, | | 
| Iam iu blood 
Stept in fo far, that, ſhould I'wade no mere, 
Returning were as tedious a5 g Oer. Shakeſþ. Macheth. 
ſite of. fo.come. „ x 
[ hope it be not gone, to tell my lord © 
Tat I kits auglit but him. - Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | 
At once, good- night: a 535 
Stand not upon the order of your g9g, = FEA 
But go at once. Shakjpeare's Macbeth. 
Ye tall voto forth hence. Ce. xlii. 15. 
And hen the had fo faid the <vert her way. Joh, xl. 28. 
I will let you $9, that ye may lacrifice z only you hall not. 
£5 very tar away. . 0 . 
Colcheſter oy iters are put into pits, where the tea goe!h and 
cometh. Bacou s Nauru Hiſtory. 
| A young tall ſquire 5 
Did from the camp at brit betore him ge. Cooley Dad. 
Then 1 concur to let him go for Greece, 
And with our Exypt fairly rid of hun. -Drydez's Clem. 
Gs firit the matter of thy herds to nd, ">, 
Fructo nis charge, a loyal fWain and kind, Pope's Odyſſey. 
9. To mord pals 3 any maaner, or to any end. 5 0 
Thouch che vicar be bad, or the parton be cwil, 
Go not tor hy tyihing thyſelt to the devil. Tuff, Huſb. 
She may 29to bed when the lift; alh is as the will. Shakeſp. 
You did with that Þ would make her turn; 
Sir, the can turn ancturn, aud yet ge on. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Jam glad to fre your lerdſhip abroad: I heard fay your 
iornlibip was fick: 1 hope your lordihip geg abroad by ad- 
vice. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. Pp. ii. 
Go 16, let us g down, and there contound their language, 
| | | „% eos Gen. xi, 7. 
Let my Lord go among us. Exol. xxxiv. 9. 
The mourners go about the Hrcets. Eccleſiaſtes, xil. 5. 
The fun ſhall go down over the prophets, and the day ſhall 
be dark over them. SOR oy . Maccabees. 
Put every man his ford by his tide, and go in and out 
from gate to gate throughout the camp. Ed. xxxii. 27. 
he ſun, which once did thine alone, 
Hung down his head, and wifh'd for night, 
When he beheld twelve ſuns for one 
Going about the world, and giving light. 
| This-ſeen „the reſt at awful diſtance ſtood, 
A. it they had been there as ſervants let, 
10 lav, or teen, as he thought good, | £ 
And not purtue, but wait on his retreat, Pryd. Ann. Min. 
Not turning ther g9rg, till you have given them all the 
{rtooion they ave capable ot, and io leading them by your 
anl ors into tarther queltions, oY Locle. 
Hittory only wcquamts us that his fleet evert up the Elbe, 
he ho ving car! eh] his arms as zar as the banks of that river. 


Herbert. 


Arbuthiiot on Coins. 


lie lalt advice Teive you relates to your behaviour when 
vou are $149 to be hanged, which, either for robbing your 
walter, tor houtebreaking, or £027 upon the highway, may 
very probably be your lot. Sts. Directions id the Feetiman, 


I hofe cho come for gold will go off with powter. and | 


brats, rather thay return empty. 
10. Fo pals in company with others. | 
es Fraoutioltaganbeadomed wal thy tubrets, and ſhalt go 
forth in the dances cot them that make merry. Ter. XXXIi. 4. 
\Whnteverremanism tory of Atlas, or us Kingdom ofold, 
is fooblcured with age or tables, that it may g along with 
thee of the Atlantick iflands. 
11. Po proceed in any. courte of life good or bud. 
Ile gecth in company with the workers of iniquity, and 
walketh with wicked men. | Jab, xxxlv, 8. 
And the Leviics that are gone away far from me, when 
Itracl gent aſtray, v-hich wwent- altray away from m2 after 
their idols, they ſhall even bear their iniquity. 7,22. xliv. 10. 
12; Lo procced in mental operations, 1 
It I had umwarmy too far engaged myſelf for the preſent 
publiſhing it, truly 1 ſhould have kept it by me till T had 
once again gang der it, Digby ou the Soul, Dedication. 
Thus I nive gene through the (ſpeculative conſideration of 
the Divine Providence. Hales Origin of Mankind. 
I hope, by gory over all theſe particulars, you may receive 
ſome tolerable ſatistaction about this great ſubject, © Sourh, 


82 vit. 


It we go over the laws of Chriſtianity, we thall find that, 


excepting. a very few particulars, they enjoin the very tame 


13. Lo take any road. 


15. To change ſtate or opinion for better or worle. 


od. vin. 28. 


[ Timotheus himſelf fell into the hands of Doſitheus and 


Temple, 


In their primary qualities we can go but a very little way. 

\ Loctite. 
Ig over ſome parts of this argument again, and enlarge 
a Jittle more upon them. Locke. 
They are not able all their life-time toreckon, or regularly 
go over any, noderate feries of numbers. Locke. 


i will go along by the highway; I will neither turn to the 
right hand, nor to the left. Deut. ii. 27. 
Who thall bemoan thee ? Or who ſhall go atideto atk how 
thou doelt? Eg | | Fer. xv. 5. 
H:s horſes go about | os 
Almnoit a mile. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
I bave endcavoured to eſcape into the eate and frecdom vt | 
a private ſcene, where a man may g9 his own way and his 
own pace. Temple. 
4. To march in a hoſtile or warlke manner. 
You were advis'd his fleſh was capable 
Of wounds and ſcars, and that his torward ſpirit 
Would lift where moſt trade of danger rang d; 
Yet did you ſay go forth, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. P. i. 
We be notable to go up againſt the people; tor they are 
ſtronger than we. Numb. xiil. 31. 
Let us ge down after the Philiſtines by night, and ſpoil 
them until the morning light. 1 Sam. xiv. 36. 
Thou art not able to goagainſt this Philiſtine to fight with 
him. | | | 1 Sam. xvil. 33. 
Ihe remnant of Jacob ſhall be among the Gentiles as a 
lion among the beaits of the foreſt; who, it be go through, 
both treadeth down and tearcth in pieces, and none can de- 
liver, | 77 Mic. v. 8. 


We will not hearken to the king's words to gs from our 
religion, | | 1 Mac. 11. 22. 
Ihe regard of the publick ſtate, in ſo great a danger, made | 
all thote gvodly things, which avert fo to wreck, to be lightly 
accounted of, in compariton of their lives and liberty. Kues. 
They become ſecretly diſcontent, and look upon men and 
matters with an evil eye; and are belt pleaſed when things 
6% backward, which is the wortt property ot a ſervant of a- 
prince or ſtate. 2 Bacon, Lay 37. 
ä All goes to ruin, they themſelves contrive 
To 10b the honey, and ſubvert the hive. Dyyden's Firg. 
Landed men, as well as others, by their providence and 
good huthandry, accommodating their expences to their in- 
come, keep themſelves from goizg backwards in the world. 
| „ FFF "Locke. 
Cato, we all gy into your opinion. Addiſon's Cato. 
16. To apply one's ſelf. | N | 
. Seeing himlelt confronted by ſo many, like arefolute ora- 
tor, lie vert not to denial, but to juſtity his cruel faltchocd. 
3 5 Siducy. 
Becauſe this atheiſt goes mechanically to work, he will not 
offer to athrm that all. the parts of the enbryon could, ac- 
cording to his explication, be formed at a ime. ente. 
17. To have recourtc to. „ 2 N 
Dare any of you, having a matter againſt another, gs to 
law before the unjuſt, and not before the ſaints? 1 Coy. vi. 1. 
18. To be about to do. | | 55 
So extraordinary an example, in ſo degenerate an age, de- 


* 


ſerves for the rarity, and, 1 was going to lay, tor the incredibi- 
lity of it, the atteitation of all that knew him, and con{idercd 
his worth. SW Lecke. 
19, To ſhift; to paſs life not quite Well. | 
Every goldſmith, cager to engrots to himſelf as much as 
he could, was content to pay high for it, rather than go with. 
GUEST no | 5 | Locke. 
Cloaths they muſt have; but if they ſpeak for this ttutt, 
or that colour, they thould be ture to go without it. Locke. 
20. To decline; to tend towards death or ruin, e 
He is far gone, and, truly, in my youth, 2 
I ſuffer'd much extremity tor love, 
Very nearthis, . 
21. To be in party or deſigg. 55 
They with the vanquiſh'd prince and party go, 
And leave their temples empty to the toe, 


22. IT ocicape.. 


Soſipater, whom he betought with much craft to let him go 
with his life. Res | 2 Mac. Xii. 24. 
23. To tend to any act. = | 
There be fume women, Silvius, had they mark'd him 
In parcels as I did, would have gore near © N 
To fall in love with him. Shakeſpeare's As Ton Like It. 
24, To be uttered. | | 
His diſciples perſonally appeared among them, and aſcer- 
tained the report which had g%e abroad concerning a lite {0 
tull of miracles. ä 4 
25. Jo be talked of; to be xnoõẽwm. 
It has the greateſt town in the ifland that ges under the 
name of Ano-Caprea, and is in leveral places covered with a 
very fruittul ſoil. Al.liliſon s Remarks on Italy. 
26. To pas; to be received. | Te 
Becaute a fellow of my acquaintance {et forth her praiſes 
in verſe, I will only repeat them, and ſpare my own tongue, 
Aincethe goes for a woman, Sidney. 


of Saul. I Fam. xvil. 12. 


A kind imagination makes a bold man have vigour and en— 
terprize in his air und motion: it ſtainps value upon his face, 
and tells the people he is to g tor ſo much, Collien. 

Clipping ſhould be finally ſtopped, and the money which 
remains ſhould go according to its true value. Locke. 
27. Lo move by mechaniſm, | 

This pope is decrepid, and the bell goerh for him: take or- 

er that, when he is dend, there be choten a pope of freſti 
years. | 7 Eacen's Hily War. 

Clocks will go as they are ſet; but man, a 
. Irregular man $ never conitant, never certain, _ Ozxvay, 
Iis with our judgments as our watches, none Z 

Gojuit alike, vet each believes his own. Pope's H. on Git. 
28. Lo be in motion from whatever cauſe. | 

The wayward tifters, hand in hand, 
Poiters of the tex and land, 8 
Thus do 95 about, about. Shaleſpeare's Macbeth. 

Clipt and wathed money goes about, „hen the entire and 
weighty lies hoarded up. | Waller. 
29. Jo move in any direction. 
Doctor, he is a curer of ſouls, and you a curer of bodies: 

if you ſhould fight, you ga againſt the hair of your profeſ- 
ions. Sha 8 4 Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Thou truſteſt upon the (tat? of this bruiſed reed, even vpon 
Egypt; on which, if a man lean, it will ge into his hand and 
pierce it. | | 2 Kings, xviil. 21, 
Shall the ſhadow go forward ten degrees, or go back ten 

_— ? 2 Aittgs, XX, 9. 
zo. To flow; to paſs; to have a courſe. | 

The god J am, whole yellow water flows 

Around theſe fields, and fattens as it goes, 
T'yber my name. 
J have any tendency. 
Athenians, know 
Againſt right reaſon all your counſels go; 
This is not fair, nor profitable that, 
Nor tother queſtion proper for debate. 


* 
— 
. 


22 


2 


wings, only they have made our duty more clear and certain, 
| | qultotfon, Sermon vi, 


»*. 


Dryden's Per. 
Jo be in a ſtate of compact or partnerſhip, 


24. To be pregnant. 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet | | 


Dryden. 


lliſon on the Chriſtian Religion, 


And che man gent among men for an old man in the days | 


Dryden's Xn. 


G 0 


don, a robber paſling by cried out to him, 13 
thould go your fnip, tays the lion, it you 
to be your n carver. 10 
1 48 « . 1 © : 4 he Hrangos 

I here was a hunting-watch agreed upon betwice = 


alt ſnares: . 
Vere not to forwa. 1 


t à lion, 


an als, and a fox, an er N 
LY OX," and they Were to go equal ſhates in the 


booty. 


33. To be regulated by any method; to proceed wen e 


ciples. on prin, 
Where the multitude beareth ſway, laws that hall row 5 
the prelervation of that {tate mult make co u nnd ty 


mmon ſmaller ot. 


fices to go by lot, for {ear of (trite and divihons likely to ar 
| it, 


N * 1 f " \ oe in * 
We are to v9 by another meaſure. Shrat's 1 
Ef . * hs Mon: 
Fae principles I there <went on, I ſee no ap 


Icalon to alter. 


The reaſons that they event upon were very ee 
probable. Benilag's Sermms 


Great bellied women, | 

That had not halt a week to go.  Shake/d; Hey VII 

| The truit the goes with, RCs ch 

I pray that it good time and life may find, Se 

Of living creatures ſome are a longer time 30 
an tome ſhorter : women go commonly ninth e rig ' 
cow and the ewe about fix months. Baccy's Natur * g 

Some do go with their young the lixth part of a ALA 55 
two over or under, that is, about ſix or nine wecks: e 
whielps of thele ſee not till twelve days. 


S © 364 . 
53 and the 


She began to attlict him, and his ſtrength vgn: Fig ke, 


SY 4 
„ Nr: 
o 6505 XVI. 17 


When our merchants have brought them, it our ce 
dities will not be enough, our money malt Co to pay forth; I 
: » 3 | Liche, 
36. To pals; not to be retained. | 
Ihen he lets me go, | | 
And, with his head over his thuulderturn'd, 
He icem de to find his way. witkout his eves;” 
it F Shakeſpeare's (fon 
Let go the hand of that arch heretick. St. j p 
e »« jill 


37. To be expended. 


ol 


Scholars ate ciote and frugal of their words, and not u 1 


ing to let any g tor ornament, it they will not ſerve for . 


1 OT” Felton on the Clalſct;, 
38. To be in order of time or place. | 
_ We wult enquire farther what is the connection gf hae fs; 
- tence with thoſe that go beiorc it, and thoſe which ole ic 
7 5 og Wattss Lagicl. 
39. To reach or be extended to any degree 2 
Can another man perceive that lam conſcious of an"thiis, 
when! percel vc it nat myleit ? No man's knowledge ef cn 
£9 Py uadl luis EXP Ing. CEN 
40. To extend to conſequences. Mg 
f It 15 not one matter that either dire ds or takes notice of 
tlete: 12. $905 A great way barely to permit them. L"Eftrarce, 
41. lo reach by eficcts. : e 
Contzdering the cheapneſs, ſo much money miglit en nt. 


e 


ther than a ſum ten times greater could do now. Wilks, 
42. To extend in meamng..-: 5 
His amorous exprethons go no further than virtue navel. 
low. 28 Dryden Ovid, Free. 
43. To foread; to be diſperſed; to reach farther, 1 2 
| VV bole fleſh, torn off by lumps, the ravnous for 
In morſels cut, to make it twiher go Jae. . 
44. 10 have influence; to be of weight. 
I Thad another reaſon to decline it, that ever uſes to 74tar 
with me upon..all new inventions or experiments; hen, 
that the beſt trial of them is by time, and obſerving wee 
taey live or no. h - Tl 
"Hs a rule that goes a great way in the government vt 4 
ſober man's life, not to put any ching to hazard that way 'e 
lecured by induttry,.coniideration, or cucumipection, 


A pond}, 
Teiir, 


Whatever appears again{t their prevailing vice g 
nothing, being either not applied, or pailiug tor I a 


45. To be rated onewith another; to be convidered with eget 


u I think, as the world goes,” he was a good fort of e 


42 


laying together the many vicious characters that presads“? 
male world, and ſhewing the dinerent ingrelient ate 
the making up of loch diite) eat bunons and contre 

| | Aigen Sprftatir, Nei. 
Somcthing better and greater than tugh Uirth aud d. ; 


mult g toward acquiring thoſe Gemon{trauons dt pros 
ettecem and love. | | Sac 
17. Jo fall out, or terminate; to ſncceed. 3 
Your ſtrong poſſeſtion much more than your 118% | 
Or elte it —_ £6 wrong with you and me. Sasse“ 
_ Howe er the-buſinels goes, you have made tault 15 
I th' boldneſs of your tpeech, Shakejp.s ent! 800 1 
I will fend to thy father, and they ſhall declare 2 
how things ge with thee, | rr © 
ng 2 FIT tried b d 
In many armies, if the matter ſhould be trice l 
tween two champions, the victory ſhould gs on eee 
and yet, if it be tried by the groſs, it would % on e 
tide 0 Bacs us Colle F164 of Good Oki i * 
It has been the conſtant obſervation of all, that Pu 
had a cauſe depending in the court, it was ten two 
went againlt him, h ST od 
Arthe tine of the prince's landing, the fatier, e "7, 
ſeeing how things would go, went over, like Man 
6 | 2 
Whether the cauſe goes for me or againſt me, hong, . 
me tlie reward. aus! E 
48. To be in any ſtate. This ſenſe is imperſonal.. . 
| It ſhall go ill with him that is left in his taberuäc 
He called his name Beriah, becauſe it e n 
houſe. 1* \+ — 
49. To proceed in train or conſequence. | 
BED | How goes the night, boy ? lock; 
| — The moon is down: I have not heard the ces! | 
And ſhe goes down at twelve. che 
I take't tis later, Sir. Staleſpiait 


N 


) 

- hy iv; + 
voller 

ol ot 

Jan 


_y 


1 7 


* THR. 


ad hope a 
ge viewson was ceas'd, and war on earth, Muss. 
All wou ve then gone 0 „ on i oe 
Duration in itſelf is © by conſidered as g © It.. 


conſtant, equal, uniform courſe. 0 ſet 863 
50. To Go a ove. To attempt; to endeavou ; — 
ſelf to any buſineſs. 


As a lion was beſtriding an ox that he had newly plucked 


It is thy buſineſs that I go about. ; 
| IL loft him : but ſo found, as well 19% bs 


; A 5 c Bra 
And now with tecond hopes the gts, 8 
And calls Lucina to her throws. | I 
3c, To paſs; not to remain. COT. 
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111 


1 357. 
ace. 77 
evil un! 
en. Tu. 52 


clock; 


we Macs 


ly 


. King Lei. 


Mi, 
| n obe 
18 n Locte- 


to ſet (. 


GO 


d not loſe himſelf, but went about 


| e cou 
4 Father's butmels. 


Nied an! 

* hien " curred only with them as they lav them like 
them, . 1 in what they vent about. Clarendon. 
to prev! l from a talſe perlualion that they cannot retorm 

ory Teck off their ul cuttoms, and root out their old 
tell mahle never ſo much as attempt, endeavour, or £9 
vicious 015 South's Sermons, 
n * my book is plain] y enou gh ee, to be ri Aang n- 

Hood by thole who pet ale it with anden and mc ntl 
dauer or elte I have writ mine fo obſcurely that it is in vain 
my 3 to mend it. Lac te. 


to Fhey never go about, as in former times, to hide or palliate 


kr vices; but pole them treely to view. $vij?. 
. 70 Go Ae. Lo err; to deviate from the right. . 
of If any man's wife go aſide, and conmuit a treſpaſs againſt 
3 | Nimb.v, 12. 
dam. . 1 1 . 315 C LEST 0 ry 
, T; Go betavcen. To interpole; to moderate bery cen to TH 
Id g 60t4reer them as I ful; but more than that, he 
1 + & > * - y y 7 1 3 »; hb 77 I 
loved her; tor, indeed, he wis mad for her. Shakejpeare. 
10 Go by. To pats away unnoticed. 
- Do not you come your tardy ton to chide, 
That laps'd 1 time and pailion, lets go 2y 


. +: - 1 . »* a> 7 1 74 ? } * 
Th' important acting of vou dread command ? Shakeſp. | 


So much the more our carver's excellent, = 
Which lets go by lome hixteen 3 and * 1 K 
As ſhe liv'd now. Shake/peare's Winter's Tale. 


i | nee. | 
What's that to us? The time goes byz away. Shakeſp. 


Go by. To tind or get in the concluiion, 

Ia arc ument. wil men a woman ever | 

In argument with men a woman 1 
Goes by te worſe, WAatevel be ner cauſe. M.:. goniſte f 
He s lure 0 go by tne worlt nat contends with an adverlary 

that is too mighty tor him, 

7 80 /, Toobferveas à rule. 
Tis not to be ſuppoſed, that by ſearching one can poktively 


9. To 


TenCY of the fits, and violence of the fympioms, erea better 
' - b g 4 : þ 

rule to g by. g „ Js ; 

56. To GO fron: To be ſwallowed z to be rec ved, not re- 
Red. ©: ; | POE 

ected. 8 gs” N 2 

Nothing ſo ridi-nlous, nothing ſo impoſſible, but it goes 

drun whole with nim for treth and garant.“ 7 
Folly will not calily g9 9292 1M 1.5 0wn natural torm witn 


into the {ydens that do nut only g down very wel in the 
coffcehoute, but are iupplics ter pamphlets in the pretent 


9. 75 Go in ond cut. To d thebuflhels of lite. 


Pfau Cxxx1.8. 
38. T5 Go iz and out. To be at liberty. IS 
Ile mall go 14 and out, and Had paitures Join, x. 9. 
89. To G9 of. Lo dic; iv go out of like; to deceale. 5 
I Would the friends we mils were jafe arri: 
Some muſt g9 9; aul yet, by theſe I ice, 


In chis naler he wwe , not like a man that Aparted 

ont of lite, but, one that returned to his abode. Tater. 

&. 75 GO . Lo depart from à poſt. | 1 
ae Kaders having charge from you to ſtand, 


* ? 


Wil not 9 43 
6. Ta GO oa. Lo make attack. 
5 Bold Cethegus 
Whole valour T have turn'd into his poiſon, 

And priats'd to to daring, as be would | 

_ wat ) a 5 4 "+ tili = 

Cy on upon the gods. | Ben. Jobuſan's Catiline, 
bz. 70 Go en. To procced. STD | | 


£9.92 in his ſtory, Sidney, b. ii. 


| have elcaped many threats of ill fits by theſe motions: 


tie delly of a tat ſheep. | | 
To look upon the ſoul as gi on from ſtrength to ſtrength, 
ta conſid er that ſhe is to ſhine tor ever with new acceiiions of 
glory, and brighten to all eternity, is agreeable. Spectator, 
G1. 08 cheariully in the glorious courte you have under- 
tien. . Addijan's Spectator, Ne 164. 
Co ous bleeding is the moſt eitectual remedy tin the be- 
Lane of theaiteate; but when the expectoration goes on 
Ixcoolſy, not 10 proper, becauſe it ſomnetimes ſuppreſleth 
1. | 
have already handled ſome abuſes during the late ma- 
nagement, and m convenient time ſhall go cz with the reſt. 
5 55 © - $I01ft, 
und that defign impracticable, we ſhould 
ne hard gin louxporiive a management of it. Swift, 


When we ha 


a) 
4 


Ne Frequent Lots and interlineations, that they are hardly 
+0210 89 04 nhout perpetual hetitations, Or extraordinary 
„redes. 1 _ 


70 ger, To revolt; to betake himſelf tounotherparty, 

In the enange of raugion, men of ordinary underſtandings 
don't to much contiter the principles as the practice of thoſe 
bwhym they vo over. Addiſon an Italy. 


ts which, according to the old maxim, was uled to 
OL. 


Ls 1S NOW gene CUE to monty. | | 8 wif t, 
+ 47 VO ont, 10 go upon any expedition. 
LOU need not have-pricked me : there are other-men fitter 
to gg t than 1. 
. 1% 0 ct. Jo be extinguiſhed. © 
HDR" thou the nery fever will go cut, 
Wich tines blown from adulation? Shatefþ, Heury V. 
Vit of wine burned 'tilhit go out of itielft, with burn no 
Viz. Bacor's Naiural Hiflery., 
; Phe care of a (tate, or an army, ought to be as conſtant as 
Fes lor an hour, perhaps the whole operation fails. Teng. 
Ine morning, as migaken, turns about | 
And 7 | 
er the acquaintance be ecentiy burie'!, and the flame ra- 
er d gut than by fmothered, "Collier of Friendjorp. 
\ My bloott runs cold, my heart forgets to heave, 
Rl ltc itt elt goes put at thy dilpleatüre. Addifen's Cato. 
And at her telt approach and iccret might, 8 
6 - 7 alter Art | wg cut, and all is night. 7 Durciacd. 
Go through, To perform thoroughly; to execute. 
Fading Pyiocles every way able to go threngb with that 
= Sag he was as delirous for his lake as 7 his 3 Gn 
into it. 3 3  Silney, bh. ii. 
n vou can as well go threugh with the ſtatute Jaws of that 
„ will think you have not loſt all your time there. 
Nines 3 N : : Spenſer. 
bras! dught not to ſuſfer their council to g9 e, with 
Sr nen aud dir econ, us if it dependec on them, but 
e mauer back into their own hands. Bacon, Ejay 21. 
, much feared the Earl of Antrim had not ſteadiné:s t 
erough to go through with tuch an undertaking. 
| Clarerde;. 


The mm ting difficulty and greatreſs of is account will 


ther 


- 


Paradije Regained, b. ii. 
wer exceedingly united the vulgar minds to 


L Ejirange. 


:\Jre of the lize and form of a ſtone; and indeed the fre- 


Sar Surgery. 


L'Hſtrauge. 


d . 7 22 £3 Ls p 7. 5 | 
diſcermng welges. - Droeen 5 Aurengebe, Dre; 7 — | 
If be be hungry, bread will g9 49208, Loche. 
Miniſters are ſo wiſe to leave their proccediags to be ac- 


counted for byreaſonet᷑s at a diſtance, who often mould them |. 


1 * t ” FY G 7 8 
Lot on the preſe ui Stute of Ap als." 


Tue Lord tat preferve thy going cut and thy coming 27. | 


do creat a day as this is cheaply bought, Shak. Macbeth. 


ual they hear you ſpeak, Shakeſpeare. 


He found it a great war to keep that peace, but was fain to 


lie that deſires only that the work of God and religion thall 
87 91,18 pleaſed with it, whoever is the inſtrument. Taylor. 


if they go e, the only poultice J have dealt with is wool from 


Temf le. 


Arbuthuot on Diet. 


1. e eee l $ » 0 7 = 1 I N 
f „an) clergymen were in to diminutive a manner, with 


12 5 | 5 | Sæohyt. 
( La you health to go 92 with that noble work. Berkley. 


N n 7 3 1 4 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. P. ii. 


+ CY Wit'S'fife, to make any great production; and if it 
7 y 5 2 


all her early fires again go ot. Dryden's Aurens. | 


heartily about ſuch a taſk, as he deſpairs ever to go through 


with it. South s Sermons. 
The powers in Germany are borrowing money, in order 


67. To Go through, To ſuſter; to undergo. 
I tell thee that it is abſolutely neceftary for the common 
good that thou ſhouldſt go through this operation. Aarburbnot. 
68. 'Thetenles of this word are very indiſtinct: its general no- 

tion is motion or progreſſion. N 


tul exhortaiion, 
Go to then, O thou far renowned ſon 
Of great Apollo; ſhew thy famous might 
In medicine. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 5. anx. 43. 
Go to, g9 to, thou art a tcolith fellow; | | 
Let me be clear of thee. - Shakeſpeare's Trvclfth Night. 
My tavour 1s not bought with words like thete : 
Go to; you'll teach your tongue another tale. Roxve. 
GO-BY. z. /. Deluſion; artifice; circumvention; over-reach. 
Except an apprent:ce is inſtructed how to adulterate and 
varnith, and give you the go-by upon. occation, his matter 
may be charged with neglect. Collien on Pride. 
GO-CART. 1. /. [go andcart.] A machine in which children 
are incloſed to teach them to walk, and which they puth for- 
ward without danger of talling. | 
Young children, who are try'd in 
Go-carts, to Kcep their ſteps from ſliding, 
When members knit, and legs grow ſtronger, 
Make ute of tuch machine no longer. Prinr. 
GOA. zx./. ¶ʒad, Saxon, ] A pointed initrument with which 
- oxen are driven forward, | 


To GoaD. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. Lo prick or diive with a goad. 1 
2. To incite; to ſtimulate; to inſtigate; to drive forward. 
| Mott dangerous 
Is that temptation, that doth goad us on | 
To ſin in loving virtue. ate. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Goa. led wich mot ſharp occatio!ns, 7 
Which lay nice manners by, 1 put you to - 
The ute of your own virtues, | 
Of all that breathes the various progeny, 


GOAL. u. / (gau, French, à long pole ſet up to mark the 
bounds of the race, ] 
to which racers run. | 
As at wwe Olympion games, or Pythian fields, 
Part curb their hery tteeds, or fun the goal : 
With rapid wheels. Milton s Paradiſe Left, b. ii. 
And tie flope ſun his upward beum wo 
Shoots. againtt the duiky pole, 
- Pacing toward the other g. 
2. The ſtarting poſt. | PO 8 
Hutt thou beheld, when from the goal they ſtart, 
Ihe youthtul charioteers with heaving heart | 
Ruh to the r:ce? | Dryaen's Firg. Georg. 
3. The final purpoſe; the end to whicha deiign tends. 


Milton. 


in his rage; ſome beautiful deſign, which he firſt eftaillithes, 
and then cont;ives the means, winch will naturally conduct 
him tochts end. a 8 
Fach individual ſeeks a ſcv'ral ge; 

But Heav'n's great view is one, 41:4 that the whole. Pope. 

So man, who here teens principal alone, 5 : 
Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome {ſphere unknown 

Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome goal; 

Iiis but a part we tte, and nota whole. 

4. It is ſometimes improperly written tor gael, o. 


to ſtrengthen it. Skrwner,. 


that ſeems a mu{dle ſpecies between deer and itheep, 
Gall of goat, and ſlips of yew, Shakejp. Macbeth, 
Vou may draw naked boys riding and playing with their 


 Peacham on Dracuiing. 
The little bear that rock'd the mighty. Jove, | 
The ſwan whole borrow'd ſhape conceal'd his love, 
Are grac'd with light; the nurting goat's repaid 


GO'aTBEARD. 2. ſ. [goatand h.] 
many half florets : theſe with the embryocs are included in 


_ kgments are ftretche( out above the florets: the embryoes 
thick down like x beard adhering to them. Millar. 

Goa"rsBREAD. The ſame with GOATSBEARD, which ice, 

GOA'TCHAFER. n.f. An inſcèt; a kind of beetle. Bailey. 


One whote employment is to tend goats. 
Is not thilk ſame goatherd proud, 
1 at fits on vonder bank, ” 
W hole {iraying herd themſelf doth ſhrowd 


Ihe fiſt gave the goatherd good contentment, and the 
marquis and his ſervant chated the Kid about the Rack. 


which ſec. : 
Goa'TSMILK. . ſ. [goat and milł.] 5 
After the fever and ſuch like accidents are diminiſhed, 
aſſes and goatinill may be neceflary. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
GoAx'TMILKER. 2. /. | goat and milter.] A kind of owl 10 
called froin fucking goats. Paley. 
Gars Rue. n. ſ. galega.] CEN 
It hath a perennial root: the leaves grow by pairs, faſtened 
to ua mid-rib, terminating in an odd lobe ; the Hower 1s of the 


the &cel : the pointal becomes a long taper pod, which 1s filled 
with oblong Eidacy-ſhaped feeds, This plant is propagated 
for medicinal uſe. Millar, 

Geat's rue is a native of Italy, and ſome parts of Spain, 


a kind of tea of it; but with us it is of no ctteem. Hill. 
GonrTrsrin mf {goatandfor )) 
They wandered about in theepſkins ard _goatſ#ins, being 
dettitute, afflièted, and tormented. eb. xi. 37. 
Then fill'd two goatſkins, with her hands divine; 


GoaTsS-THORYN. 2. .. [goat and thorn.) 

It hath apupilionaceous flower, out ot which empalement 
ariſes the poinral, which afterwards becomes a bicapſular pod 
filled with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds : the leaves grow by pairs on a 
middle rib, which always end in a thorn. 'Tournefort fays 
the gumadragant, or dragon, is produced in Crete. Millar. 

Goar isH. adj. [from goat.) Reſembling a goat in any qua- 
Mies: as, rankneſs; luſt. FE 
An admirable evaſion of a whoremaſter, man, to lay his 
cot diſpoſition on the change of a ſtar. Shak. K. Lear. 
© The lait is notorious for its gaatiſb ſmell, and tufts nut un- 
ie the heard of that lecherous animal. More agaiuſt Atheiſm. 
G0. A. ſ. Cole, French. ] A ſimall quantity. A low word, 


Ny chan inform lim, zad letz lum f. tet gt of money? 


Do'ſt think I have fo little wit as to part with ſuch a gob 
| L' Eftrange. 


to go 7hrough their part ot the expence. Addiſen v# the War, 


Go T0. interject. Come, come, take the right courſe, A ſcorn- 


Ott in his harden'd hand a goad he bear s. Poe. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Stung with delight, is goaded on by thee, Dryden's Lucret. | 


1. The landme ct up to bound a race; the point marked out 


Ou poc: has always the goal in his eye, which directs him 


Di. len's Oil, Preface. 


Eljay on Man. 
GOAR. 2. J. [goror, welth.} Any edging tewed upon cloth 


GOAT. . /. ¶ zuc, Saxon and Scottiſh. ] A ruminant animal 


paper- mills or bubble-ſhells upon goats, eagles, or dolphins. 


With heaven, and duty rais'd the pious maid. Creech. | 
It is a plant with a ſemifloſculous flower, conſiſting of | 
one common many lexved flower-cup, not fcaly, but the. 


atterward become obloiig ſceds incloſed in coats, and have a 


GOA'THERD. . /. L ʒat and h d, Saxon, a feeder or tender, ] 


Among the buſhes rank? Spenſer's Paſiorals, | 


| - ws Motion. 
GOA'TMARJORAM. z. . The ſame with GOATSBEARD, 


pupihionaceous kind, conſiſting of a ſtandard, the wings, and 


where it has the reputation of being a great alexipharmick 
and ſudorifick: the Italians eat it raw and boiled, and make | 


With water one, and one with ſable wine, Pope's Odyſſep. 


GOBBET. ». /. [gebe, French. ] A mouthful; as much as 
can be |wallowed at once. 
Therewith the tpew'd cut of her filthy maw 
A flood of polion, horrible and black, 
Full of great lumps of fieth and ge raw. F. airy Queen. 
By dcviiih policy art thou grown gi cats 
Ani, like ambitious Svlla, overgorg d 
With gobvets of thy mether's bleeding heart. Shakeſp. 
The cooks, flicing it into little go. bets, prick it on a prog 
of iron, and hang it in a furnace. Sand; :'s Travels. 
Ine giant, gorg'd with tieth, and wine, and. blood, 
Lay ttretchiat length, and inoringin his den, 
Belching raw gebe from his maw, o'erchorg*d 
With purple wine and cruddl'd gore contus'd, Adciſer. 
ToG0'BBET. S. a. from the noun. J To fwallow at a mouth- 
ful. A lov word. | | 
Down comes a kite powdering upon them, and gobbets up 
both together. ; L' Ejtrarge, Fable 4. 
19 GOBBLE. S. g. [gober, to ſwallow, old French. ] To 
twallow haitily with tumult and noiſe, 
The ſheep were ſo Keen upon the acorns, that the gebbled 
up now and then a piece of the coat along with them, 


7 L Eftrange. 
Ot laſt year's corn in barn great ttere ; 
Far turkeys gobbling at the door, Privy. 


The time too precious now to waſte, 
7 . 2 . E . L * g 
And tupper gobbled up in haſte, 
Again atreth to cards they run. e et. 
GOBPLER, . /. [tiom gcovle,] One that devours in hafte; 
a gormand; a greedy cater, | | 5 8 
J0-BUTWEEN, . J. [go and betaveen. ] One that tianſacts 
bungeis by running between two parties. 


parted from me: I fav I ſhall be with her between ten and 


GO BLETV. 7. /. { oobelet, French. ] A bowl, or cup; that holds 
a large draught, En 7 8 

My tgur'd geblets for a diſh of wood. Shak. Rich. II. 
e love not loaded boards, and gevlets crown'd 

Rut free from ſurfeits our repule1s tound., Denham. 

Crown high the gob/ets with a cheartul draught; 

Emoy the preſent hour, adjourn thefuture thought. Dryd. 


tained, writing it in three tyilables, This word ſome derive 
trom the Gibellines, a faction in Italy; to that elfe and goblin 


it appears that ehe is Welſh, and much older than thoſe fac- 
tions. Hi Cilben are phantois of the night, and the Ger- 
mans hkewtte have long had ſpirits among them named 
Govolitz, trom which gobelrn might be derived. | 
1. An evil fpirit; a walking ſpirit; a frightful phantom. 
Angels and minitters ot grace defend us! 
Be thou a ſpirit of health, or goblia damn'd, 
Bring with thee airs trom heaven, or blaits trom hell? 
Oo... - Shakeſpeare. 
To whom the goblin, full of wrath, reply'd, | 


mind tromall imprethons and notions of ſpirits and goblins, 
2. A Airy; an elf. | 
His ton was Elfinel, who overcame 
The wicked gobbelines in bloody field; 
But Eltant was of molt renowned fame, | 
Who of all cryſtal did Panthea build, Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
_ Go, charge my gollins that they grind their joints 
With dry convulnons; thorten up their finews 
With aged cramps. .  _ Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Mean time the village rouzes up the fie, 
While well attefted, and as well believ'd, LEN 
Heard folemn goes the gebtin ſtory round. Them. Winter. 


| GOD. . /. fo, vaxon, which likewiſe lignifies goed. The 
lame word patles in both ſenſes with only accidental varia- 


tions through all the Teutonick dialects. 
1. The Supreme Being. | 


him in ſpirit and in truth, 
DE God above i | 
Deal between thee and me: for ever now 
I 1 60 myſelf to thy direction. S ee ee Macbeth, 
7 


ie Supreme Being, whom we call Go 


John, iv. 24. 


eſteemed moſt ſacred or holy. 

2. A falſe god; an idol. ä 

He that facriticeth unto any god, ſave unto the Lord only, 

he thall be utterly deſtroyed. Exod. xxii. 20. 

As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods, | 

They kill us tor their ſport. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Strong god of arms, whoſe iron ſcepire {ways | 

The freezing North, and Hyperborean ſeas, 

And Scythian colds, and Thracia's Winter coaſt, 


Grew's Caſinol. Sac. b. i, 


3. Any perlon or thing deified or too much honoured. 
| I am not Licio, 
Nor a muſician as I ſeem to be; 
But one that ſcorns to live in this diſguiſe, 
For ſuch a one as leaves a gentleman, 
And makes a god of ſuch a cullion. 


Shakeſpeare. 


vine honours, | 
5 This laſt old man, 5 
Lov'd me above the meaſure of a father; 0 
Nav, godded me, indeed. | 
Go CHD. u. /. [god and child.] A term of ſpiritual rela- 


promiſed to fee ectucated as a Chriſtian. 
GOUDaUGUTER.z. A. {god and daughter.} A girl for whom 
one became ſhonſor in baptiſm. A term ol ſpiritual relation. 
Go'DDESS. 7. J. [from god.) A female divinity. T 
Hear, nature, hear z dear gaddeſs, hear a father! 
| | | a Shakeſpeare, 
A woman I forſwore; but I will prove, | 
Thou being a gad, I forſwore not thee : 
My vov: was carthy, thou a heav'nly love. Shakeſpeare. 
long have waited in the temple nigh, — — 
Built to the gracious goddeſs Clemency 
But revenge thou the power. Dryden's Fables. 
From his ſeat the godde/5 born aroſe, 
And thus undaunted tpoke. Dryden's Fables, 
When the daughter of Jupiter preſented herſelf among a 
crowd of goddeſſes, ſhe was diftinguiſhed by her graceful ſta- 
ture and juperior gn Addiſon's Frechelder, No 21. 
Modeity with-held the goddeſs” train. Pope's Odyſſey. 
R adj. | goddejs and like.] Reſembling a god- 
els; | 
En 2 Teo fo the ſhore I heard; 
A maid amidit them goddeſ5-lihe appear'd. Pope's Odyſſes. 
5 a. ſ. [god a 10 perry The Fade 22 
ont. | 
He had a ſon by her, and the king did him the honour as 
to ſtand godfather to his child. Pacen's Henry VII. 
Counfrmation, a profitable uſage of the church, tranſcribed 


from the a ofties, contitts in the child's undertaking in his 
own name the baptiimal yow ; and, that ke may more e 


: iy 


Even as you cue in tome, her ath{tant, or oo-betwween, | - 


eleven, Shakejpcare's Merry Wives of Windjor. 


GO'BLIN. 2 J { French, gain, which Spenſer has once re- 


is Guelph and Gibelliue, hecauſe the children of either party 
were terrifhed by their nurſes with the name of the other: but 


Art thou that traitor angel? Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 
Always, hilft he is young, be ture to preſerve his tender 


or any teartul apprehentions in the dark. Locle. 


Ged is a Spirit, and they that worſhip him muſt worſnip 


| is neceſlary, ſelf- 
exiſtent, eternal, nnmente, omnipotent, omnitcient, and beſt 
being; and theretore allo a being who is and ought to be 


Where ſtand thy ſteeds, and thou art honour'd moſt. Dryd. 
hoſe end is deſtruſtion, whoſe god is their belly. Phil, iii. | 
To Gop. v. a. [trom the noun. ] To deify; to exalt to di- 


Shakeſpeare's Cortolanus, 


tion; one for whom one became ſponſor at baptiſm, and 
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ly enter this obligation, bringing ſome godfather with him,] word, which is gelten, and ſignifies in Latin g alere, in Eng- G O'LDNEY. . 


A tort of } erwiſe ene ev... | 
not now, as in baptiim, as lits procurator, Hammond. | liſh to be of price or value: hence cometh their ordinary] which ive, 7 nets in, otherwiſe called CUT6: 4, Wed 
Go'DuEAD. . /. [from ged.]. Word get, tor money. _ Peacham on Drawing. | GOLDFPLEASURE, #. J. An herb. | D;a wctul a 
1. Godſhip ; duty ; divinty; divine nature, | | 1. Gold is the heavieit, the moſt denſe, the moit imple, the | GOLDSiZE, 1. /. A blue of a golden colour: 72 Soul 
| Ee content; | mott ductile, and moit xe of all bodies; nut to be injured gliders, ©0:0U7 ; glue ulcd we He 18 
Your low-laid fon our godhead. will uplift, Shak. Cymbel. either by air or fire, and leeming incorruptible. It is toluble The gum ef ivy is good to put into vor; : were W. 
Ac the holy mount | by nicans ct ſea-falt; bucis injured by no other ult, and 35 other colours. Paal , 551 19. Lega 
Of heav'n's high-eated top, th' imperial throne moit eally of all metals amalgamated with fiver. Gold is GOLDS Nin. 1. J. gold and pmre Save e Draw. Ace 
Ot Godhead, PCA tor ever fim and ture, trequentiy tound native, and very rarely in a nate of ore. It | x, One who mandtactüres gold. 4 u.] OY beuten! 
The lia Pow'r arriv'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. | never continutes a pecuiarore, but is tound mott trequently Neither chain nor Gcli uith came to me. 811 next va 
So may thy GCodbead be conteſt, | among ore of filver. Native gold is ſeldom found pure, but | 2. A bunker; one who keeps money tor others ir er, 10 bow 
So the returning year be blelt, Prior. | has alnott conkantly filver with it, and very frequently cop- | The“ or {erivener, who takes 41 in his agg, H 
2. A deity in perton; a god or goddeſs, per. C dult, or native g,, in mall mates, is mixed | diipoſc ot, when he has betorehand refolves : bre turen _ 
Were your godheads to borrow of men, men would forſake | among the fand of rivers in many parts of the world, It is | lowing day, doesturcly deierve the vatlow s.- reak tte. n. Lan! 
the gods. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. found, in the greater abundance, bedded in maß es of hard | GOLDYLOCKS, 2. J {coma aurea, Latin } . Satt. been s 
Adoring firſt the gerzzus of che place, ; lione, oiten at the depthot a hundredand hity tathoms mn. the It hach a fibrote perennjal rot: its nm hos 
The yas and nauve godbeads yet unknown. Dryden. mines of Peru. Pure gol is io fixed, that Boerhaave informs] produced alternately on every fide the rat gs leaves »72 „ beg 
Go bless. adj. (trom god. Without lende 01 duty to God; us of an ounce ot It ict in the eye of a glals turnace tor two Are yellow, and produced Kyo ingly a Wes ne tower; oe l 
atheittical; wicked; religious; 1 months, without loling a lingle grain. Hill on Fils. | the "_ at the beanches 3 2 umbel ung Iz. Wu 
Of thele two torts of men, both gad{ejs, the one has utterly Gold hath thele natures: greainels of weight, clolencls of | GOLL. I. /. [ corrupted, as Skinner thinks, fie any, 55 
no knowledge of God, and the other ſtudies how to perfuade parts, fixation, pliantucts or foftnels, immunity trom rut, | whence peiilban, to handle or minaoe ] Han FEM 705 a 
themlelves that there:s no ſuch thing to be known, Hooker, | and the colour or tincture of yellow. Lacon's Nat. Hiſt. | claws. Uicd in contempt, and obtolete. ends pass ers, 
| _ Thatgodle 5 crew 2 : | Ah! Buckingham, now do I ply the touch, They let hands, and 1iopta put to her golden % 10. Nov 
Rebeſlious. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. l. 49. To try it thou be current gold indeed, Shak, Rich. III.] them; aud blind fortune, that taw not the col e e 5 
For tnults not his, for guilt and cinnes Wie commonly take {hape and colour for lo pretumpuve | gave her the preheminence. HOY er them, being! 
Of gedles men, and of rebellious times, | | idcas of ſcveral tpectes, that, in a-goud picture, we readily | GOME. 2. /. The black and oily greaſe 1 1 u 9 ü. * 
Him his ungrateful country lent, liy this is gold, and that a filver goblet, only by the different „ 1 Art- Wheel. | 0 
Ther belt Camillus, into baniſhment. Diyden. figures and colours repretented to the eye by the pencil. Locke. | GO MPTOSIS. n.ſ. A particular form of artici;! obey, 1 oe 
Go'DLIKE. adj. [god and life.] Divine; reſembling a aivi- | Ihe gold fraught vellel, which mad tempeſts beat, Gonißpheſis is the connexion of atooth to its ch gg . . 179 
nity; {upremely excellent. | He ſccs now vanily make to his retreat. Od. Bran. Lowe. | GONDOLA, n. . | gonidole, French. ] A be N e. N 
Thus Adam his illuttrious gueſt beſought, oy 2. Money. . Venice; a tmall boar. J eat mech ua in” ang 
Andthus the godlike angel antwered mild. Paradiſo It. Fer me, the gold of France did not ſeduce, | He faw did fim 87 
Muſing and much revotving in his breatt, 5 Althougi I did admit it as a motire, 8 8 Along the ſhore, as ſwift as glance of eve e 
How belt the mighty work he miglit begin : The ſoonrr to effect what J intended. Shak, Henry V.. A litue gaudelay, bedecked trim wy 1 Flat 
Ot Saviour to mankind, and which way firſt 4s 13 Thou, that fo ltoutly halt retiſted me With boughs and atbours woven cunninoly, 7. Jar 
Pubuth his gedlite otfice now mature. Parade Regard. Give me thy gold, it thou hatt any gold; 5 | In a gn were teen together Lorenzo ls 190 8 15 [ 
That prince malt be ſo wife and gad, as, by ettaohmed] Por L haxe bougnhtit with an hundred blows, Shakeſpeare. | Jellica. Shakejpeart”s Merc⸗ 1 86. Bar 
laws of liberty, to ſecure protection and encouragement to It I ant g, ſteal but a beggar's dog, [As with gondolas and men, his l L ekite. : Haw 
the honett induitry of mankind. | 8 Locle. And give tt Jimon, why, the dog coins gd. Shakeſpeare. | Good excellence the Duke of Venice | 1 Beh 
Go'DLIxG. n./. [from got. ] A little divinty; à dinimatie 3. It is uled for any thing pleaing or valuable. Soamong the Sails out, and gives the gulph a ring. R dwell 
god. XS: = ; | „ ancients xgv7% 40g9%mn; and anmamys morc/fue aureos educit | GONDOLIYER, 7. J. [trom gandola.] A bontman: » TO \ 
Thy puny goatings of inferior race, „ „„ „„ in ra. Horace, 5 | rows 4 gondola, Z 5 eee e 
Wnolſe numbleitauss are content will brals. Dry. Juv. 'The-king's 1 bawcock, and 4 heart of gold, . Your fair daughter | 7 
Go DLIKNESS. u. / | from godly. ] LEE ae A ladet life, an impot tame. Shaxy/poare Henry V. Tranſported with no worle nor better guard Gio 
1. Picty to Gd. . . 7 GOLD of Fleajure. u. f. | myagrum.] ] . But with a Knave ot hire, a gondolier 5 
2. General obſervation of all the duties preſcribed by religion. It hath a flower of four leaves, placed in form of acroſs, | Jo the grois cluſps of a laſcivious Moor, SB O Stat 
Virtue and gedlireſs ot lite are required at the hands of out of whole cup arifes the pointal, which becomes a turbi- | GONE. part. preter. (from ge. See To Go | . Opec, 3 
the miniſter of God. Hooker, b. v. § 2. nated fruit, having one cell, in which is included an oblong | I need not quality thete remarks with a 14) 0980 has { 
1 e Set. | | 0 feed, and two empty cells at the point, Millar. have gone upon through the whole courte of us 0 5 = G 
1. Pruus towards God. 3 II CCo'LpREATER. 2. /. [g and beat. One whoſe occupation | 1. Advanced; forward in progres, | Papers, A4. 18. Ho! 
Grant that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, and | is to beat or foliate gold (o as to gild other matter. [ Ihave known ſheep curcd of the rot, when they har. ee . 
ſober life. : Fs Common Prayer.  Ourgoldbeaters, though, for their own profit lake, they are | been tar goze with it, only by being put 1900 bro ee Th 
2. God; righteous; religious. SRI | wont to ule the tineit comed gold they can get, yet they ſeru- “P . 8 | * 19. Che 
Hiclp, Lord, for thegodly man ceaſeth, for the faithful fail] ple not to employ coined gold; and that the mint-matters The obſervator is much the britker of the tw ks 11 per ot 
© niong the-cuudren of Wen... — -- Pjal. xii. 1. ate wont to alloy with copper or ſilver, to make the coin] think, farther gone of late in lyes and impudence t 11 Th 
Go'DLY. adv. Pouliy; rightcoully.. 2 more ſtiſt, and Its ſubject to be waſted by attrition. Boyle. |  Prethyterian brother. N e Pas; gde 
Tue apoltie St. Paul teacheth, that every one which will | I This gilder was a goldbeater. 5 Tope. 2. Ruined; undone, 2 e e | 
live godly in Chriſt Jetus muit ſutter periecution. Hooker. | GOLDBEATER'S Shin, u. . The inteſtinum rectum of anox, He muit Know 'tis none of your daughter, nor my ſiſter. On! 
Go 'PLY HAD. ./ [from goty. } Goouncis righteoutncls. | which goldbeaters lay between the leaves of their metal while | we are gone elle, Do ES Shak peare's Wii: 25 744 made 
An old word, J)) ng eo, they beat it, whereby the membrane is reduced thin, and | 4. Pait. PETTY II e pes 
-— Fortis, and many more ſuch outrage, | © | mae fit to apply to cuts or tmali freſh wounds, as is now | I' tell the ſtory of my life, | 20. Co 
 T crave your g headto alluage | „I the common practice. „ Nuincy. And the particular accidents gone by — —ꝗ— A. 
The rancorous riguur of his might, | Senſer. hen your gillitiowers blow, if they break the pod, open | Since 1 came to this ile, Shakefheare' Tamil my 11 
Go'DwoTHER. 2. / [god and mother.) Awoman, who has] jt with a periknite or lancet at each divition, as low as the | 4. Loit; departed, © © __ Foe, 5 98885 It!! 
becoine tpontor iu baptitm. A tern of ipiritual relation. flower has burtt it, and bind it about with a narrow flip of | When her matters {aw that the hope of their gains wa 1 
Go'psSH1P. 2. / [from god.] The rank or Character of a god; |.  goldboater”s ſhin, which moiſten with your tongue, and it | gore, they caught Paul and Silas. £4; wn 19 0! th 
deny; divimty. . N 5 | will ſtick together. -  Mortimer's Hujbandry. | Speech is confined to the living, and imparted toon! duch M. 
Ducourtng largely on this theme, 5 55 GOLD DO UND A. Lg and beund. ] Encompaſſed with gold. that are in preſence, and is trantient and gone. Heir, pace 
Ober hiitzand dates their gadfhips came, EPS LINES Thy air, Fj : 5. Dead; departed from life. Wa AE TO W 
Go DSON. 1. J. [gd and ſoz. } One for whom one has been Thou other golh941d brow, is like the firſt. Shakeſpeare. | I mourn Adonis dead and gone. Olilan. light 
ö 7 : GOLDEN. a4. Ltrom gold. } . | A dog, that has his noſe held in the vapour, loſes all Us Kut 
What, did my father's godſou ſeek your life? 1. Made of gold; conhiting of gold. | of life; but carried into the air, or thrown into a lake; e. u d 
He whom my tather named ? your Edgar? Shak. K. Lear. O would te God that the inclufive verge vers, if not quite gone. Addifen's fan ng 6 4. 
GO bW ARD. a Lo Godivard is toward God. S0 we read, Ot gell metal, that muſt round my brow, |[Go'NFaLON. . / [gonſanmn, French; gunfand, Hands; Cur 1; 
Har Arothy, a teil, tor bactents Aretbaſa. | + © Were red-hot ſteel to fear me to the brain! Shakeſpeare. | GONFANON, c trom gun, a battle ag IB Mr. 1. E 
Andiuch trult navewe through Chria wGodzvard. 2 (or. Nine royal knights in equal rank fucceed, Je. ] An enſign; altandard. V f 
Gb. . J [S, goud, and prra, an animal. ] A bird of Fach warrior mounted on a fiery ſtœcd, 8 Ten thoutand thoulandenſigns high advanc'd, ns 
 paryeardehicuvy, RE ER, In gol armour glorious to beholdy Standards and gorfalons, twixt van and rear pris 
Nor ortclans nor gadzcits crown his board. Conley. | The rivets of their arms were nad with gold. Dryden, | Sircam in the air, Milton's Paradiſe 0 lt. ale 
GoDYELV. } «i. {corrupicl from Ged ſhield or protects] | 2, Shining; bright; fþlendil; refplendent. GoxoRRHOEA, . J. Ln. and jaw.) A morbid ig kay 
GoDYlklLD.y A tam of thanks. Now not uled, | do iweet a kits the gelen hun gives not : yenereal hurts N 0 ny 
„Hein l teach 6 . 3 Jo thole freſh morning drops upon the roſe; | & Rauty mummy cr tone mummy grows on the tops of lieh bun, 
How you ſhould bid gofpeld us for mal ax WO DE Nor thines the ſilver moon one halt to bright rocks: they powder and boil it in milk, and then gwe i 29 148. 
And tant us lor your trouble, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 02 Through the traniparent bolom of the deep, Shakeſpeare. | tiop genere. WB rodouvart on Fell, | > 
VVV Tis better to be lowly born, | GOOD. adj. comp. better ſuperl, beſt. [3cÞ Saxon; 24 tries 
In Auch, au the turthelt, dry featon or wet, And range with humble livers in content, h Dutch. J ; 2 e 8 7 
Hop-roots to well cholch let biltul vo let; Ian to be perk'd up in 2 glittering griet, | 1. Hiving ſuch phyſical qualities as are expecte! or dobred, 17. Bt 
The c2Jer and younger, the better I love ps to <a Aud wear a golden lorrow, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. God ſaw every thing that he had made, and behold its I 
Well avtted and purcd, the better they prove. Tuff. Huſb. | Heaven's goldea winged herald late he faw, | J very g.. „ ? Cen. i. zl. thon 
Gone nem! 15 c 3 Ton poor Galilean virgin lent. | Craſhaww. Taxe ye good heed unto vourſelves. Deus. ll. 4 an 
1, One that WO 35 4 runner. Wo : 1 . 10 her hard yoke you mult licreafter bow, 4 anivert> of death! Aer Gol by ks | Th R 
| I woud they were in Atfrick both together, _ Hewcer ſhe ſhines all gelen to vou now. Dry ten. | Created evil ; tor evil only good. "Milton's. Par. Lal. 1 
Ny iis by with ancedic, that I might prick 460 x; | And ſee the guardian angels of the good, | pe Reſolv'd | : : 285 
Ine gef back. Shakejprare s Cymbeline. | Reclining ſott on many a golden cloud. Rowe. | Prom an ill cauſe to draw a good effect. Dryden Fables. n 
195 ee enn 1 Ny | 3- Yellow; ot the colourot gold. De Notwithſtanding this criticitn the verſes we g. S. % if 
Ng bes copy to thete younger times; | Goldon ruſſeting hath a gold coloured coat under a ruffet | A man 15 no more to be praiſed upon this account, 18 5 
Which, tollow well, wotild now demon{trate them,, hair, and its fleth of a yellow colour, | Mortimer. becautc he has aregular pultc and a goed digettion. Ada. a 
But $2075 backward, Shateſp. All's Well that Ends Well.) 4. Excellent; valuable, | | We may as well pretend to obtain the good Kan 
Notimg could nyurt.enther of us lo much as the mtervemng | Ilhhave bought I. Want without God's aſſittance, as to know wit is $997? 0 
_ oftic.ous mypertinence of thote greys between us, who in ng C opinions from all fort of people, | us without his direction. e e Griglridee 1 Strat ID 
lanch pretend to mumacies wich you, and in Ireland to imi- ]“ Which would be worn now im their newelt gloſs, Ah! nec ſo dire a thirit of glory boait, : Tr 
macs with me. N 5 10e to Swift. Not cait aide lo ſoon. | Shakejpcare”s Macbeth. | Nor in the critick let the man 5 Wo! ! QF; 
2. A wilser; one that has a gait or manner of walking guod That verte which they commonly call gν , has two lub- 'Good-nature and go tenſe mult ever join; Ta 88 
or hi, 5 * | Rantives and two adjectives, with a verb betwixt them to I' err is human, to forgive, divine. Pope 07 Ce. 5 
Phe earl was fo far from being a good dancer, that he. Keep the peace. . . Dryden. | 2. Proper; fit; convenient. 8 6.5 Toa Ml 
Nas no graceful goo. . Witten. 1 hence ariſes that golden rule of dealing with others as we It :3 not good that the man ſhould be alone. C77. , \ 
To GUGGLE. v.u. lo look alquint, | Would have others del with us, IWatts's Logich, Vethoucht it goed to be left at Athens alone, 17 ett 
; Joflam'd wil over with dilgrace, | 5 Happy; relombling the Age of gold, | | Amongtt a man's Peers a man ſhall be fure of amid Fs p 
Lo be ten by her in ſuch a e 5 They fry many young gentlemen flock to him every day,  andtheretore it is good a little to keep Itate: nmonghs 7, 
Which made him hang his head, and ſcoul, es and flect tlie tune cärelelsly, as they did in the ge world, inferiors one ſhall be tureof reverence, and therefore F2® 
Ant wink and google ike an ow. , Hai Ce, P. ii, c. 1. | Shahejpeare's as You Like It. | a little to be familiar. Bacon, E 5 : 
New e „ne 211 ans, nor goggeang ves did want: O. l. | GOLDEN Saxifrage. u. ſ. [chryfuplonum.) = Let us, if you think gos, give Martius Kare te f. on 
G0 GULE-EY 1D. 6.0), I ezʒezen, Daxon. ] Squint-c s d;] It hath a perennial Hbrofe rout: the Howereup is divided] in his difcourte, | : Bacon He . Wy 
not Jen MG. : into tour parts: the lower has no vitible petals, but eight lle concluded, that it was a good time to comply Whey 5 
I ny are K ormed, unnatural, or lame; and very unſcem— {tam in, or threads, which (urround the OVary : che pointal iniportunity of the ventlemen 8 Clarendon b. W. 1 
17 % 49% upon, CACEPL to men that be goggle-czed them- becomes a membranous veſſel, wich is forked and bivalve, | 3. Uncorrupted ; undamaged. | DT | 
elves. 2 Ajchum 5 Schoolmafler. | incloſing many final feeds. It grows wild upon marthy oil,, He alſo bartered away plumbs, that would hape 10 7 
Co 1NG. . J. {from 80. | | and in thady woods. Millar. a week, for nuts, that would laſt good tor > elle en * 
2 1 a und o bin, GO'LDENLY. adv. from gellen.] Delightfully; ſplendidly. year. L 
hen BOVICS dee their taylors tutors, My brother Jaques he keeps at {chovl, and revort tpeaxs | 4. Wholſome; ſalubrious. To 
Nu a ivtices bürgt, out wenches lultors, | gol.tenly of his profit. Shakeſpeare's As 1 cu Like It, A man firtt builds a country ſeat, _ - Pry of 
a Net eomes the runes who pes derten „ GOLDFINCH, ./. [39;bpmc, Saxon. ] A ſinging bird, 10 Then finds the walls not geodto eat. 5 n 
ich feet,  Shakefp., Ring Lear. named trom his golden colour, This is called in Stafford- 5. Medicinal ; ſalutary, | 15 45 
2. Proguancy, TH | tre a proud taylor, The water of Nilds is ſweeter than other waters 
| bar greater latitude than that of Of liaging birds they have linnets, gal Aeg, ruddocks, | andit is excellent good for the ſtone and hypo. gde A 
n 99 ene coming, according to their reckon, Canary-birds, blackbirds, thruikes, ana divers others. Jancholy, Bacon's Natural I: N* 73> wa; 
| 1 . e hs pen en fortnight; that 18, the twen- a ; : Carew. | 5. Plcatant to the taſte. 2 les 
1 I KS. ee Greww's Col. dd. b. Ill, c. 3. A goldfinch there 1 ſaw, with gaudy pride Et thou honey, becauſe it is go; and the i; 
4 R Ot painted plumes, that hopp'd from ſide ta ſide. Dry, which is ſwect. Pri 1ht: 5 1 
q | A EUR [5 eee 5 wich thee poes- G O'LDFINDER, 1. . ¶ Sci and Cad.] One wh nds gold, A Ot herbs and plants ſome are g to ea. ra 17 15 55 Wil 
„ 0 TOJIOW THOU art bound, Par, Loft. term ludicrouſly applied to thute that empty jakes, endive, aud purtlane. Bacon . Mil, 0s 
| Gon, Pe Fic (nue with CYMATIUM, which tee, His empty paunch that he might fill, 7. Complete; full. a 
| | | 117 0 on * Ve Cole, ON emen ot the corona, the He tuck'd his yittels through a quill ; The Prote kant ſubjects r the abbey make un 28% Fal 
ö COMING themen end on denteili, mare noble O. Spect. Untouch'd it pats'd between his grinders, ef its-people, | 4% „ „n 44 . 
GOLD. 1. % [gold, Saxon; golud, viches, Welth.] It 1s Or't had been happy for g Hude. Siet. 8. Victul; valuable. fir founded | 
| fate gelt in our Engliſh, tongue either of ee as Sen GOLDYAMMER, =, f. A kind of bid, Hin. Ailquality, thatisgoodfor any thing, i899", fte, by 
LF 4490 ch is an Dutch to thine; or of avother Dutch | Go'LDING, 1. J. A tort of apple. Bie. pen merit,” | : Caller of FI 
| 5 , 
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3. A taylor's ſmoothing iron. | 
Come in, taylor: here vou may roaſt your gooſe. Shakeſp. 
Go'OSEBERRY. I. /. (% and berry, becaute eaten with 
young geele as {iuce, | 85 
The leaves are laciniated or jagged: the whole plant 18 ſet 
with prickles: the truit grows dupertediy upon thetree, hav- 
ing for the molt part hut one fruit upon a tootitalk, whica 15 
ot an oval or globular figure, containing many {mal} leeds, 
ſurrounded by a pulpy ſubſtance. The ſpecies are, 1. 1 he 
common goo/eberry, 2. The large manured guozoberry. 3. The 
red hairy g91jeberry. 4. Ihe large white Dutch gooſeberry. 
g. The large amber goojeberry. 6. The large green ge- 
berry. 7. The large ret g20joverry. 8. Fhe yellow-Ica ec 
goojeberry. 9. The itrigeil-icaved £99/e0er ry. | Millar. 
Auguit has upon his arm 4 batket of all manner v1 ripe 
fruits; as puars, plums, apples, g21feverries. Peacham. 
Upon a gooſeberry buih a 1141 L tound; 
For always ſnails near ſweetelt fruit bound, Gay's Paſt. 
Go'osErooT. 7. /; {commpodiuim, Linn] Wild oract. - 
Tue treds are tmyilc and globote in fore Ipecies 3 but in 
others they are comprelleck: the cup of thy flower is quin- 
uefid: the leaves grow alternately upon the ſtalks between. 
the lee:!s;--.. Millar. 
Goos GRASS. u. /. Clivers; an herb. See CLIVERS. | 
Goejegrajs, or wild tanty, is a weed that lrong clays are 
very ſub cet to; Moti er's Hijbandry. 
GO RBELLV. 2. / [from gon, dung, and belly, accoiding to 
Skinner and Junius. Id may perhaps come from g, Weith, 
beyond, too much; or, as leens to me more licely, may be 
contracted from g9ronand, or gormand's belly, the belly of a 
glutton.] A big pavach; a lwelling belly. A term of re- 
proach tor a tat man. | 3 | 
GO RBELL!YED. adj. rom gorbelly.) Fat; bigbellied ; hav- 
ing ſwelling paunches. | 
Hang ye, gorbelfted knaves, are you undone? No, ye fat 
chunt, {would your {tore wee here. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
GoRD. 2. /. An initrument of gaming, as appears from Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. | FF 


| 


Thy dry bones can reach at nothing now, but gords and | 


ninepins. f hegumunt and Fletcher. 
Let vultures gripe thy guts; for gords and Fulham holds. 
| Shuncjpeare's Merry Wroes of Windjor. 
GORE. . /. [xcne, Saxon; oor, Wellh, tanvus matter.] 
1. Blood. ER, 5 k : 
e | A gricſly wound, „„ 
From which forth guid a tticam of gore blood thick, 
That all her goodiy garment ſtan'd around,. 
And into u decp ſanguin fjy'd the gratly ground. Fairy Q, 
Anctuier's crimcs the youth unhappy bore, Ke 
Glutting his father's eycs with gulltlcls gore. Did. Anu. 
2. Blood ciotted or congealed. | 8 | 
| The bloody tact . 
will he aveng'd; though here thou ſee him die, 
Rolling in duit and gore. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 
Hts ho nid beard and knorted trefles ſtood 


San with uis gene, anch all his wounds ran blood, Denb. 


T3 GOPE. T. a. ze eſuan, Saxon. ] 
/ 8 
On, lee no ble eye profane a tear | Es ET 
For me, if L be gor'd with Mowbray's ſpear. Shakeſpeare. 

Ny worker hon's by a ſtronger flain; 5 | 
Nor from nis larger tulks the forett boar 


Comm. lion takèes his brother twine togore. Tate's Juv. | 


For arms his men long pikes and jav'lins bore, 


Ana poles with pointed tteel theirtoes in battle gore. Pryd. 


2. To pierce with a horn. 


dome toſs'd, ſome gor'd, ſome trampling down hekill'd.. 


DryJen's Peace to the Conqueſt of Granada. If 


ES He idly putting, teigns 32 : 
Illis rival goy'd in every knotty trunk. Thompon's Spring. 
/ ͤ . t 
1. The throat; ne twallow. 5 5 
There were birds allo made fo finely, that they did not 


only deceive the hight with their figures, but the hiaringwith |. 


their ſongs, which the watery inſtruments did make theirgorge 
deliver; T7 | | Stdncy. 
And now how abhorred in my imagination it is! my gorge 
"Tiles at it. | | : | SPaketprare”s Liane t. 
Her delicate tenderneſswill find itfell abused, bey into heave 
| theporge, difrelith andabuor the Moor, Shakeip. Oiheilu. 
2. Tnat which is gorged 01 Wallowed. 8 
Andall the way, moſt like a brutiſh beaſt, f 
- He ipewed up his gage, that all did him deteſt. Tay . 
70 GORGHE. S. . [gorger, French.) e 
1. To till up tothe throat; to glut; to ſatiate. | 
2... Phon deteitable many, thou womb of death, | 
Cord with the dcurctt morſel of the carth. Shate/prare. 
Being with his pretence glutted, ges and full. ' Shak, 
He that makes his generation nels, | 
To gorge his; appetite. 
Gorge wah my blood thy barbarous appetite. Dryden. 
T mui thorofore detire, that they will not gorge him either 
with nonlentc or ohicentty. Aldijun s Guardian. 
Nor would his llaughiter'd army now have lain. 
On Africk's finds, dis/igur'd with their wounds, 


To corge the wolves awmiyultures of Numicha. Addi. Cato. 


Tho wants g2r7 {avith fleſh, and wine, and blood, 
Lay iirechr at length, and ſnoring in his den. 


2. Vo twillow: as, 7, i bas gorged the book. 


CORGEOUS. ach. [as, od French. Shuncr.)] Fine; 


lplenclick; altere im vanous colours; thowy z magnificent. 
O, that deceit hould dwell 
In ſuch a gargcore palace!) S α res Romeo and Juliet. 
Ax tvl; of tpuit as the month of May, | 
An goromors as the fun ut Midſummer. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
He bade tnemlock upon thumicives andupon their enemies, 
themlelves drea.liul, their enemies gorgeous and brave. 


| | Hayward. 
The coerce; Haſt, with richeſt hand, 
Pours on be! Kings barbarte, pearl and gold. Milten. 
\W1thivarg ous wings, the marks of tov*reign ſway, 
The two com ing princes make their way. Dr; den. 
CO:GEOUSLY, ext. {from gorgeous. ] Splendidly; mag- 
n. Hcently; nel. : . 
Tlie duke, cor lolemn dax, gorgeouſly clad in a ſuit all 
over Ipread with diamonds, joit one of them of good value, 
| Es | | Widtion. 
GORGeovusNtrss. . /. {from £:rgeeus.)] Splendour; mig- 
_-- niicence; Alice. 
GO'RGET. a. /. from corge.] The piece of armour that de- 
iends the tho! t, 
He vo thu pally tum bling on his gorcet, | 
Shave man owt the rivet, Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſtela. 
eehte night in the church alone, pray- 
ns is see, get, and gauntlets, lying by him. 
Ansiles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
Sts TONS 117 $43 bt K C15 aber his goon, | 
Tv tft promie mn what danger he was. Ben. Johnſon. 
About ms 1K A Cireekuld £0 7ets | 
As rough as roevied leacheru target. Hudibras, p. i. c. 2. 


Go's GOR. . /. ee. A monſter with tnaky hairs, of 


which the ught turned beholders to ſtone; any thing ugly 
or horrid. 


| Go's PELLER, PY Y [ from g9ſpel.)] A name ot the tollowers of 


Sharrpeeres king Lear. | 


Addiſon. 


GOV 


GORMAND. . /. [gourmand, French.] A greedy cater; a 
YaVenous luxurious teœeder. | | 10 
To GO RMAN DIZ E. v. n. {trom german l.] To cat greedily; 
to feed ravendufly. ; 
GOKRMANDIZER. 2. /. from the verb.] A voracious eater, 
GORSL. A. USC, Saxon. ] Hurze; a thick prickiy thrub chat 
bears ych¹ñ¹O woWels in inter. 1 
GORY. . . {rom gore. ] | 
1. Cuvercu Wich congealed blood, 
When wo bows with zankling malice met, 
Their gory hues the tre wounds fierceiy tet. 
-_ Way vo it thuu ſhake thy gory locks at ime? 
Thou cant not lay I did n. Shakejpuare's Macbeth. 
2. Bloody z murtheryus ; fatal. Not in vie. | | 
Ine obitgat.on or our blood 1orbias Roe £ 
A gory mutation Wirkt us twain, - Shakeſpeare. 
GOSHAWK. 2. /. Sr, Sole, and papoc, a hawk. ] A hawk 
of a large kind, 
Sun dread his awful viiage on them caſt; 
So {ecin pour dove at go/Datwks light ag ail 
GOSLING. A. J. (trom govye. |] Lge | 
1. 2\ young sic; a gouir not yet full grown.“ Ts 
Way do you go nodding and wagging 10 like a fool, as it 
you were hipſhot? lays the go, to wer gt L Efirange. 
Nature hataimltructed even a biood et Yαν to Itick twye- 
ther, while the Nite is hovering over thei heads. Swfr. 
2. A cat's tail un nut-trecs aud pines, | | 
GOSPEL. z. ſ. [3 de rh, or God's or good tidings; sv. 
yea; fofebkel, ſreal juach, happy tidings, Eric. J 
1. God's word; the holy book vt the Chrittian revelation, 
Thus may the g% el to the riting tun | 
Be ipecad, and fourth where it nrit begun. 
How 1s a good Chrican animate and cheered by u Redmain 
belict of the promutes of ine goſpel! benticy $ Ser MUns. 
2. Divinity; itheoiwg F 


Spenſer. 


Fairfax. 


ot religion. This word in Shaketpeare, in whom alone I have 
found 1t, is uſed, though ſo venerable in nfelt, with tome de— 
gree.of irony: I fuppote from the golpellers, who had long 
- been held in contempt. | | 
Are you ſo goſpell ck 
To pray for this good man, and tor his iſſue, | 
Whote heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave ? 
| | Shakefpeare. 


Wickliff,who hiritattempred aretormation trom popery,given 
them by the Papiſts in reproach, from their proteliing to tol- 
low and preach only the goſpel. 5 | 

Theie gojpellers have had their golden days, 15 
Ilave troddden down our holy Roman faith.  Reave. 
Go'sSAMER. 2. /. [e9puwn, low Lat.] The down of plants; 
the long white cobwebs. which fly in the aw in calin unn. 


A lover may bettride the gofpanrcur, 
That idles in the wanton Summer air, 
Aud yet not fall, to light is vanity. 
Hadit thou been aught but goſamer, feathers, wr, 
Sv many tachom down precipitating, 3 
_Thow'd't ſhiver'd like an egg. 
Four nimble gnats the hurtes were, 
Their hurneties of gofamer. 
Ihe filmy gi ⁰ now flits no more, 
Nor halcyons Halt on the ort ſunny thore. Dryd. Vg. 
GOSSIP. x. /. trom zd and yy, relation, athinity, SAXON, ] 
1. One wiv anlwers tor the chid an baptüm. e 
5 Go to a £9/7p's tealt and gaude wich me, 
After to long grief ſuch nauvity..: 


U 


born in the caftle of Dublin, he made both the Earl of Kil- 
due and che Earl oi Ormond his g. Davies on Treland. 
2. A-uppling companion. e 
And tometinies lux I in a gs bowl, 
In very hkenels of a roaſted cat... 
And when the drinks againit her tips I bob. Shakeſpeare. 
3. One who raus about tatthrg like women at a lying in. 
| To Go the otiice of a neighbour, Eg 
And be a g ft her labour. 
"is {ung in ev'ry leet, 
I be common chat ot % when they meet. 
79 CO SSI. v. . ¶trom the nun. I 
1. To chat; to prate; to be merry. 
Go to a gotlip's teatt and gaude with me. 


= Dryden. | 


His mother was a votrels of my order, 
Aud, in the ſpiced Indian air by right, 
Full ofien hath ſhe geſt by my nde. 
Ihe market and exchange mult be left to their own ways 

cf talking; and gy/ippings not be rubved of their ancient 


privilege. Locke. 
2. To be a pot- companion. | x; 

Nor met with tortune, other than at feaſts, | 
Full warm of blood, of mirth, ot ging. Shatefp. 


Go'SSIPRED. 2. /. [geffepry, from . 
 Geofhipred or computernity, by the canon law, is 2 ſpiritual 
aſlinny; and the juror, that was goſlip to either ct the par- 
ties, might, in former times, have becn challenged as not in- 
ditferent. | Dawes on Treland. 
Go'STING, 2. /. An herb. Ainworth, 
Gor. pret. | trom the verb gef.] 


got off. | Shakeipeare's Coriclanus, 
If you have ſtrength Achilles' arms to bear, 
Though foul Therhtes gf thee, thou ſhalt be 
Lov'd and eſteem' d. Dig. len's Juwdendl. 
I hele regions and this realm my wars lass £47; 
This mourntul einpire is the loter's lot. Pd. Innocence. 
When they began to reaion about the means how the ſea 
got thither, and away back again, there they were preſently 
in the dark. | Woodaward's Nats Hiſtory. 
Gor. part. pafſ. of get. , 
Soirman commended them for their valour in their evi] 
haps, in a plot ſo well by them laid, more than he gid the 
victory ot others got by good fortune, not Zrounded upon any 


good rcalon, | 
Let him boaſt 
His knowledge of good loit, and evil get. /-. Par. Loft. 


ſubmithion to your will is get, will molt times do. 
It he behaves himkli 10 when he depends on us for his 


above the world ? Arbuthnot's Hi of Tebn Bull, 
Thou wert from Ztna's burning emraits torn, 
Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born. 
Gor TEN. part. Pall. of get. 
Wildom cannot be gotten for gold. Fol, XXVili, 15. 
Few. of them, when they arc %u 1349 an vitice, apply 
their thoughts to the exccution v! it, Temple. 
 Govun. 1. J. Woad: a plant. D:e. 
GOVE. u. J. A mow.. Tier. 
70 GOVE Y. 2. To mow; to put in a gove, got, or mow, An 
old word. 
Load ſafe, carry heme, follow time being fair, 
Gove iult in the barn, ie is cut of detpair. TJ. Hujb. 
To GO'VERN. v. a. [u, French; guberno, Latin.] 
1. To rule as a chief magitrate. 


Pope. 


(Org ous and ly as, and chimera” ' dire. Ailton. 
Why didſt than not encounter man lor man, 

And try ine Lirtutrof that £5 G07 ace 

To ttare me into itnture? Dryden, 


Mailer. 


y. X 2 | _-.:;., GO VERNANTE: 2. [gouvernante, French TAhldy wi: 
— * 7 | ' 1 : . . . "Mp 1 4 ils 1 ay * 
Jo GO'SPEL. v. u. {trom the noun. ] To fill with ſentiments; | nr 


Ihat rheumatick difeates do abound, LY] 
2. Atutorets; a woman that has the care of 


_ ſhower. 

3. Atutore!t 
weather, elpectally about the tune of Autumn. Hanmer. I 
Sſbaleſpeare. 


Shai King Lear. . 
Drayton's Mymphid. | 


— With ally kart, Vi gothp at this feaſt. Shakeſpeare. |» 
At the chriſteniug of George Duke of Clarence, who was | 


—With all my heart, III g at this teait. Shakeſpeare, ; 


: Shokeſpeare. | 


Tuus Laortius writes, they tought together; but Auhdius | 


Knilles's fiir; of the Turks: | 


A gentle pertuation in reatoning, win tne nrit point of 
| Locke. 


daily Dread, can any man jay whit he will do wnen he 1s got | 


GOU 
vernor than the governed; as 2 malady in a vita: 
incurgole than in an external. Hun 
* * f 1 - 
Slaves to our paflions we become, arid chen 
It grows impouliible to gowern men. 
2. Torcgulate; to influence; to direct, 
* e ** is 16 4 ly. - _ ' 
I he welfare of that 1s the chick point, whic 


: ich he! 
always in nis eye, and by which he is to 29 ver es to ch, 


Hale, 


4 proxy; 2 Mall his... * 
- tels, deligns, ad actions. > tiller es Colas 
. i T - . J. Y 5 N py 
3. To manage; to reſtrain, ern, 

Go atter her, ſhe's deſperate; gowern her. 6) 


4. [In grammar. ] 1% have terce with regard to ſyn... 
an $5werns the-acculative cate, _ Max; us, 
5: bh plots to regulate the motionus of a ſhip, 
4 G vy + bo . RN by ” #26 , SI hos , 7 
0 RN. V. A. To keep uperiority; to behave . 
haughtinc.s, Wal 
By that rule, | 


> bo ; 
Your wicked atoms may be working now 
To give bad countel, that you fill may gow | 
GoO'VERNABLE adi [t 75 8 Ne "1k, go dern. Dr, 

ng IN . . 10118 0 LO Submilire O Au » " 
tubject to rule; obedient; manageable, 
I ne 8exibioncts of the former part of a man's age not 

O / » £ © ! * 7 — 1 1 9 ? 10 Vet 
grown up to be headitrong, makes it more governable 11, 
41e. : ; / - "Res 
GOVERNANCE. 2. . [from govern.) tack 
1. Govornincat z rule; management, 

Jonathan took the gowernance v pon hum at that 
role up initad of his brother Judas, | 
2. Contfoul, as that of a guardian. 

Me he Knew. not, neither his own ill, 
e pt wars That, 12 
Til through wiſe handling, and fair governance 

. X 11 
1 nun r-cared to a better will. Fin : 
Vit! hall Ning Henry be a pupil it 
U 1 5 * 2 1 * So 5 . | ! 
nter the furty Glo'fter's gowverneinco?, $1 
3. Behaviour; manners. Obſvicte. 
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Ne care vt young girls of quality, Tue nidieuiual and rr 
nr els 


per word is gowerieſs. | 
GOVERNESS. 4. J. [$,0uTernerepe, old French, trom Tovern,! 
1. M iemate inveited with authority, 1 2 
ID The moon, the gowerneſs of Hoods, 
Pale in her anger, wathes all the ar, 
«. One tar, 
; oma u'e OF young ladies, 
- He preſented himſelf unto. her, falling down upon ho 
his knees, and holding up his hands, as the old Corte, 
753 ey, en 28 IE dic gederne 
7 Vane is painted, when the ſuddenly taw the gd 
His three younger chil.tren were taken from the ger, 
in whoſe hands he put them, © - ; 
„ an initructrels ; a direckreſs. 5 
Great atfliction, that ſevere gewverne/3- of the lite of nn. 
. = 4 * 5 4 „ 5. - . . 5 
brings upon theletouls the feizes on. Ae agomſt Atben n. 
7114 142 o : ; a . "TD TR Be" * 
GOVERNMENT. 2. . | gouveritement, French, ] 


Clar Bu. £2 
$6: E4MUNG DN 


1. Form of a community with reſpect to the ditpoſition of the 


ſupreme authority, 
the world; the one exerciſed accordi ng to the arbitrary com- 
mands and will of ſome ſingle perton; and the other gcc. 
ing to certain orders or laws introduced by agreemer: © 
cuſtom, and not to be changed without the content of nens. 
8 Temps, 
2. An eſtahliſhment of legal authority. 15 
„ Ilers they ſhall found 
Ihheir gawernzment, and their great ſenate chufe 
Tarough the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordain'd, A. 
While he ſurvives, in concord and content 
The commons live, by no diviſions rent; 
But the great monarch's death diflolves the government, 
8 e : Dryden, 
Every one knows, who has confidered the natuic of g. 
Vernmeant, that there mutt be in cach particular tonm of it at 
ablolute unlimited power, Aen. 
Where any one perſon or body of men ſeize into ther rds 
the power in the :aſt refort, there is properly uo longer ag.. 
vernment, but what Ariitotle and his followers call the abe 
or corruption ot one. uh 


3 © 3. Adminiſtration of publick affairs. 
Hudibras, P. ii. cant. 1. 


Safety and equal government are things 
Which ſubjects make as happy as then Kings. aller. 
4. Regularity of behaviour. . 
Fou nceds muſt learn, lord, to amen this fault; 

* I hough lometimes it thews greatneſs, courage, blood, 
g Yet ottentimes it doth preſent harth rage, 
Detect of manners, want of government, 
Price, haughtineis, opinion and diid-.in. Shak. Hen. IV. 
118 gevernment that makes them ſeem divine; 
The want thereof makes thee abominable. Skate e477: 


5. Manageablenels z: compliance; obiequiouinels. 


Mp Thy eyes windows fall, 
Like death, when he ſhuts up the day of life; 
Fach part depriv'd of ſupple government, FE 
Shall ttin Ne ſtark, and cold appear, like death, S544. 
6. Management of the limbs or body. Oblolete. 
| FV | 
Shot many a dart at me with fierce intent; | 
But 1 them wirded all wich wary government. 4 2 Be 
7. [In grammar. } Influence with rezard to conſtructici. 
GOVERNOUK. /. [gouwernenr, French, ] 
1. One who has the ftipreme direction. | 
_Itmuitbecenteſſed, that of Chriſt, working asa creator ard 
a 80007497 ot the world by providence, all are Putädets, 
EET Enoker, 9.N. J 88. 
They beget in us a great idea and vener:tion of the Wiz? 


18 


author and g2v0r75rot ſuch ſtupendous bodics, u, es 


among che nations. Maine XX. 2% 
1 be magittrate cannot urge obedience upon 1G: pom 
grounds as the minitter, it ſo di{poted, can ue 8 
as, for inſtance, if my governo thould comma! l 
thing, or I muit die, or forteit my eſtate; and ta 0 
ſteps in and tells me, that I offend God, and rum myo ; 


pertuuhon, : | Sober 
3. One who rules any place with delegated aud tet ! 
authority. | 
— To vou, lord gewerucur, 
Remains the cenfure of this helliſh villain; Sa. 
4. A tutor; one who has care of a young man, 
To Eltam will L, where the voung king +5 
Being ordain'd his ſpecial gowerrour'; . Ul 
Ard ior his ſafety there 1'IU beſt devite, kak. H. r 
The great work of a gowirnour is to faſhion me ny: 
and form the mind; to ſettle in his pupil good habts, , 
principles of virtue and witdom, Wa 
5. Pilut; regulator; manager, e 
Phot alto the ſhips, which though they be 10 gs. 
are drixen of fierce winds, vet they are tui red _ es f 
ver? {mull helm, whitherfoever the gow/erumr litterg. 2 15 
GOUGE. u. J. [ French. ] A chiſſel having 4 rovis =! 
the cutting ſuch wood as is to be rounded or he 


4 


GO'UJERES. n. J. [from gouje, French, a camp Wy 
French diteale. | y 
GOuRD. a. J. [gouborde, French.) nde bel 


, 


This in convenience is more hard to be redreſſed in the go- 


| 1, It hath a lower conſiſting of one leaf, of the ext da? 


rt 


| There ſcem to be but two general kinds of yovernmet in 


ſhap 
of f1 
tem: 
are b 
( * 10 
long 
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for the moſt part ſo deeply cut that it ſeems to conſiſt 


Mere - lee ditinct leaves this, like che oF v male and 
lar. 0 le flowers on the lame plant. The fruit of tome tpecies 
| . ot others round, or bottle-thaped, and 18 commonly 
ally alc 1. no fix cells, in which are contained many flat ob- 
: Ro” Ws Millar. 
Cary long * L will haſte, and from each bough and brake, 
can Fach plant, and juiciett gourd, will 7: _—_ —_ , 
Ws, To entertain our angel-guett. Muton's Paradiſe Lojt. 
ouril ſerds are uled in medicine; and they abound ſo much 
ale) i hat a lv vet and plealant one may be drawn trom them 
1 in o! ilfon they are of the number of the four greater cold 
: ad ire ulcd in emulſions. _ Hill's Mat. Med. 
bottle. (from gourt, old French. Sinner. : | 
* With 7255 The large truit 10 called is otten ſcooped hollow, for the 
| arpole of contains and carrying wine, and other liquors: | 
om thence any lcathern bottle grew to be called by the fame 
mo and lo the word is uſed by Chaucer, . Hanmer. 
Allen. NS DINESS» 1. /. (from ar Aſwelling in a horte's leg 
mine w_ A journeV- | | Farrier's Ditt. 
GouRNET. u. /. A filh. Ainſfeeorth. 
Not yer COT. / LScutte, F rench. I EN ; 
ve an The artliritis 3 a periodical diſeaſe attended with great pain. 
Leh, ij The gout is a dliſeaſe which may affect any membranous. 
art; but commonly thoſe which are at the greatelt diltance | 
from the heart or the brain, where the motion of the tluids 
e, zd i the llowelt, the reſiſtance, friction, and. ttricture of the | 
MY (old parts the greateſt, and the tenſation of pain, by the d1- 
|:ceration of the nervous fibres, extreme. Arbuth, on Diet. 
One that's ſick o' tl” gent, had rather ef 
Gican fo in perplexity than be cur'd 3 
„ b. ii. By th' ture pliyiician death. 8 hakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
| This very 1ev*rend lecher, quite worn out | 
. . Wich rheumatiſms, and crippled with his 90%, 
3 Forgets what he in youthtul times has done, Fs 
OR And iwinges his own vices in his ſon. Dryen's Fuw. 
pee 1 Adrop. [goatte, French; gutt, Latin. Gut tor «drop is hill 
| iled in Scotland by phyficians. HS 
dern. I tee thee itill, e 
And on the blade 0th" dudgeon gouts of biood, 
Which was not fo before. Shakeſpeare 's Macbeth. 
COUT. 2. / French. ] A tatte. An anlectea cant word. 
ear. Ihe method which he has publithed will make theſe cata- 
Ks locus exceeding uſetul, and ſerve for a direction to any one 
wok that 195.4 g for the like ſtudies. Woodward on Foſſils. 
Ver Cour orre 4. /. {gout and wort. ] An herb. Amſevorth, 
0e Co bv. . {trom got.] 8 
20 1. Abtieted or dileated with the gout. 2 5:5 
buſes Pure dies not above one of a thouſand of the gout, al- 
[Ye ik won ch U believe that more die gouty. Graunt's Bulls of Mort. | 
1 Knots upon his gout; joints appear, . 
|, Fans Anicaalk is in his crippled fingers tound. Dryder's Perf. | 
9 Mult conunonliy a gout? conltitution 18 attended with great 
WS acuenels of parts, the nervous fibres, both in the brain and 
LEM the other extremities, being delicate. = Arbuthnot on Diet. 
ment in 2. Relating tothe gout. dB I 
Ns GOWN, ./ Lg,, Italian; gave, Welſh and Erſe.] 
KN 1, A long upper garment, | 3 
Se Tuer make garments either ſhort, as cloaks, or, as g92075, 
Tis long to the ground. : Abbt Deſcription of the World. | 
Tod; Il cri laid a loofebodicd goxur, few me up an the tkirts j 
* & it, and beat me to death with a bottom of brown thread; 
Tad ago. Shakeſpeare's Taming & the Shrew. 


In ſeugth of train deicends her tweepimg gon, 


1.370 And by her graccful walk the queen ot love is known. 
. : 5 IP % 9555 25 12 | — 2 


| 8 Dryden. 
. A woman's upper garment. „ 
8 ; I deſpite your new goxvn, till I ice you greſled init. Pope. 
Dryden. 3. The long habit of a man dedicated to acts of peace, as di- 
580 my viaty, medicine, law. by 1 05 
of it an [ ac benetices themlelves are lo mean in Iriſh counties, that 
444% tay will not yield any competent maintenance for any honett 
ir hands nunilter, 1carcely to buy hum a goavr. Spenjer on Ireland. 
er a g.. „irt in his Gabin gore the hero lat,  Dryden's u. 
he abu 4. The «ets of peace. 3 _— | | 
Kue He Mars depos d, and arms to goons made yield; = 
8 duccetstul councils did him ſoon approve BE [ 
As ht tor cloſe intrigues as open ald. Di den. 
Maler. G9 WSrD, adi. (from goxor, | Drefled in a gown. 
| | A vovic crew avout them waited round | 
105 e eee 
18 The TEE WINK AS now the troop was gown df 
Ihe teams with ſparkling emeralds tet round. Dryden. 
CENA, ts}. ¶ goon and mon, A man devoted to ihe 
leu TY, as ol peace; ohe whole proper Habit 18 4 gown. 
; 5 p | Let him with pedants . | : 
e als out his lite amongit the lazy g94t wer. Raare. 
2 10 will that whole bench, in an age or two, he com- 


140 Av 


65 7 : . g 8 
anl. G. u. [probably corrupted from graffpie.] 10 


3 abn. l. Y. 4. Lo lie proſtrate on the ground. Ai. 


R 457 . . * . 
in. GRACE *. J. [ grace, French; gratiny Latin; graace, Eric. 


ator an! wenmay I hope your beauty will not be without pity, Sidney. 

0 momentary grace of mortal men, 3 

v. J 8 ich we mord hunt for than the grace of God! Shakeſp. 

e mieter | uch as were popular, | 

n excue And well delerving, were advanc'd by grace. Damel. 
Jo Gy t5the reward and thanks 1 am to have for thoje ma- 


Kit. 23: duch grace ſhall one jult man find in his fight, 
cke That he relents, not to blot out mankind. Par. Leſt. 
peitience: 1 Noble pity held 
785854 bs hand a while, and to their choice gave ipace _ 
0 uch they would prove, his valouror his grace. Waller. 


5 Or each, or all, may win a lady's grace | 
= Ihen either of you knights may well deſerve | 
| 4\ princels born. | DrydJen's Fables. 
Ine of us, who now your grace implore, 


| 1 neld the rank of ſovercigu queen before. Dryden. 
* th protfer'd ſervice 1 repaid the fair, 
3 Kr grace the gave her maid to know -- 58 
4% ecret meaning of this moral ſhow: Driden, 


' vourable influence of God on the human mind. 
7 9 grace deſcending had remov'd 

e rom their hearts, and made new fleſh _ 

Se "erate grow inſtead. Milton, 
Bo. 2 ot God, that paſſeth underſtanding, keep your 
n minds, ©; > | Common Prayer, 
effect of God's influence. 
& Par Fg Van wants grace, who never wanted wit. Pope. 


Bow and fue for grace 


ith ſuppliant k l 
Wor 94 x98 nee. Milton. 


Wo, ould therefore eſteem it great favour and grace, 
b. Privilege, be to kind as to go in my place. Prior. 


Ty 10 to return and view the chearful ſkies, 


W 
CF 


Dryden, 


* 


GR A: 


7. A goddeſs, by the heathens ſuppoſed to heſtow beauty, 
This torehead, where your verſe has ſaid 

The loves delighted and the graces play'd. Prior. 

8. Behaviour, conudered as decent or unbecoming. 


Have I reaſon or gocd grace in what I do. Temple. 
I'hey would have ill grace in denying it. Bolingbroke. 


9. Adventitious or artificial beauty; plealing appearance, 
Her purple habit fits with tuch a grace 
On her tmooth ſhoulders, and fo tuits her face. Dryden. 


favourable attention to what one has to lay, Lots 
10. Natural excellence. | | 
It doth grieve me, that things of principal excellency 
ſhoull bethus bitten at by men whom God hath endued with 
graces, both of witand learning, for better purpoles. Hooker. 
To tome kindot men, . 
Their graces terve them but as enemies. Shakeſpeare. 
In his own grace he doth exalt himlelt 
Myre than in your advancement. SHA p. King Lear. 
The charming Lauſus, full of youthtul tire, 
To Purnus only fecond in the grace 
Embellithment ; recommendation; beauty. 
Set all things in their own peculiar place, 


— 
— 
. 


And know that order is the greatelt grace. Dryden. 
The flow'r which laits for little ſpace, | 
A ſhort liv'd good, and an uncertain grace. Dryden, 


12. Single beauty. 
] pats their form and every charming grace. Dryden. 

13. Ornament; flower; highett pertection, 1 

By their hands this grace of kings mult die, 


Where jultice grows, there grows the greater grace, 
The which doth quench the brand ot heliſh tinart, Spenjer. 
| Ihe king-becoming graves, . 
As juitice, verity, temp'rance,; ſtableneſe, 
Devotion, patence, courage, fortitude, Ts 
1 have no reliſh of them. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Ihe grace of us religion prepare him tor the moſt ulefu] 
diſcharge of every relation of lite. S/n Hagens. 
15. Virtue phytical. 5 Hes 5 
O, mickle is the pow'rful grace that lies 
_ In plants, herbs, tones, and their true qualities. Shakeſp. 
16. The title of a duke; tormerly of the king, meaning the 
lame as your goodneſs, or your clemency. e 
Here come I from our princely general, 
To know your griets; to tell you from his grace, . 
That he will give you audience, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
High and mighty king, yourgrace, and thote your nobles 
here preſent, may be pleated-to bow your cars. | 
17. A thort praver ſaid before and after meat. 
Your loldters ute him as the grace fore ment, 
Their talk at table, and their thanks at end. Shakeſpeare. 
While grace is faying after meat, do you and your bre- 
thren take the chairs from behind the company. Sr! 
Then cheartul healths, your mittreis hall have place; 
And what's more rare, a poet ſhall fay grace. Pope's Her, 
GRACE-CUP, z. /. [grace and cup. ] The cup or health drank 
after grace. | 5 | 
Ihe grace-cup ſerv'd, the cloth away, 
Jove thought it time to thew his play. 
To GRACE. v. a. (from the noun.} | 
1. To adorn; to dignity; to embelliſhz to recommend; to 
decorate. 8 . 
- wanton ſuperfluity of wit. 1 
I 1 do not think a braver gentleman, 
More daring, or more bold is now alive, WE 
Io grace this latter age with noble decds. Shak. Hen. IV. 
Little of this great world can I {pcak, 
And therefore little thall I grace my caule, 
In ſpeaking tor mytelf. Shakejpeare's Othello, 
There is duc from the judge to the advocate tome commen- 
dation and gracing, where cauſes are well handled. Bacon. 
Rich crowns were on their royal tcutcheons plac'd, 


By both his parents of detcent divine; 
Great Jove and Phoebus grac'd his noble line. Pope's Stat. 
Though triumphs were to gencrals only duc, 
Crowns were reſerv'd to grace the ſoldiers too, Pope. 
2. Todignity or raile by an act of tavour. LES 
„ He writes | | 
How happily he lives, how well belov'd, © © 
And daily graced by the emperor. Shakeſpeare. 
Diſpoſe all honours of the {word and gun, 
3. To favour. | 
| When the gueſts withdrew, 
Their courteous hott ſaluting all the crew, c-, 
Regardlels pats'd her o'er, nor grac'd with kind adieu. 


ſ 


GRA'CED. adj. [from grace.} 
1. Beautiful; gracefu. Te | 
He ſaw this gentleman, one of the propereſt and beit graced 
men that ever I ſaw, being of a middle age and a mean fin- 
WE or, NE 
2. Virtuous ; regular; chaſte. 
Phpicuriſm and luſt 
Make it more like a tavern or a brothel, 3 
Than a grac'd palace. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
GRACEFUL. adj. { from grace. ] Bcautitul with dignity, 
Amid” the troops, and like the leading god, 


Matchleſs his pen, victorious was his Jance z 


Yet graceful eaſe, and ſweetneſs void of pride, 

Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide. Pope. 
GRA'CEFULLY. adv. [from groceful.} Elegantly; with 
plealing dignity, 

Iluouͤgh nature and through art ſhe rang'd, 
And gracefully her tubject chang'd. 
Walking is the mode or manner of man, or of a beatt; 

but walking grace/ully implies a manner or mode ſuper- 
added to that action. | 
GRA'CEFULNESS. z. /. [from graceful.] Elegance ot man- 
ner; dignity with beauty, 72 5 
His neck, his hands, his ſhoulders, and his breaſt, 
Did next in gracefulnefs and beauty tand. 
Jo breathing figures. Dryden's Ovid. 
He executed with ſo much eee and beauty, that 
he alone got money and reputation. ryden's Dufreſnoy. 
There is a ſecret gracefulneſs of youth which accompanies 
his writings, though the ſtayednéſs and ſobriety of age be 
wanting. Dryaen's Ovid, Preface, 
Ke are amaz d from whence 
Proceeds that fund of wit and tenſe, 
Which, though her modeſty would {hroud, 
Breaks like the ſun behind a cloud; 
While gracefulneſs its art conceals, DP 
And yet through ev*ry motion ſteals. Swift, 
GRA'CELESS. adj. [from grace.] Without grace; wicked 
hopeleſsly corrupt ; abandoned, NON 
This green. for furtherance of his guile, 
Did court the handmaid of my lady dear. Fairy Queen. 
Whole hap ſhall be to have her, 


great Jupiter imparts this grace. 


Will not ſo gracele/s be, to be ingrate, Shakeſpeare, 


N 1 * » 7 1 11. Fre IX * — o * = | 
Jo write and tpeak correctly gives a grace, and gains a 


Ot manly mien, and features of the face. Dryex's An. | 


If hell and treaſon hold their promites. Shak, Henry V. 
14. Viriuez goodnets, 82 


| 6. Glaccfulz becoming. 


GRACIOUSLY. adv. [from gracious.) 


Bacon. 


Prior. 


| This they ſtudy, this they praiſe, this they grace witha |. 
Hooker, b. v. 2. 


With ſapphires, diamonds, and with rubies grac'd. Dryd. 


Grace with a nod, and ruin with a trown, Dryden's Juv. 
Dryden. 
Sidney, b. ii. 


| GRADUALLY. adv. 
High o'er the reſt in arms the graceful Turnus rode. Dryd. | 


Bold in the litts, and graceful in the dance. Pope. 


Swift, 


Watts's Logick. | 


. 


In all manner ot graceleſ and hopeleſs charatiors, toro 
are loſt tor want ot advice, and others tor want of heed. 
5 5 I. Filrange. 
Furniſh'd for offence, he crols'd the way 
Betwixt the graceleſs villain and his prey. Dryden, 
GRACES. . . Good graces for tavour is ſeldom uled in the 
iingular. 3 
Demand deliv'ry of her heart, 
Her goods and chattels, and good graces, 
And perton up to his embraces. Hudibras, þ. iii. 
GRACILE. adj. [ gracilis, Latin.] Slender; mall. Pecs. 


GRACILENT. 7.f. [gracilentus, Latin.] Lean. Diel. 
GRACLLITY, 2. J. [gracilitas, Latin. ] Slenderneſs; fina'l- 
nets. | Dick. 


GRACIOUS. adj. [gracieux, French. ] 
1. Mercitul; benevolent, | 


good and gractors God could not be pleaſed, nor conlequently 
worſhipped, with any thing barbarous or cruel, South, 
10 be good and gracious, and a lover of knowledge, are 
two of the molt amiable things. Burret's Theory of the Earth. 
2. Favourable ; kind. | 
And the Lord was grac:ozs unto them, and had compaſ- 
ſion on them. 2 Rings, xiil. 23. 
From now reveal | 
A cracicus beam of light; from now inſpire | 
My tongue to ting, my hand to touch the lyre. Prior, 
3. Acceptable; tavoured. » 1 | 
Doctrine is much more profitable and graciors by example 
than by rule. | | ' Sperjer. 
He made us gracious before the Kings of Perſia, to that 
they gave us food, : 1 Eſir. viii. 80. 
Goring, who was now general of the horte, was no more 
gracious to prince Rupert than Wilmot had been. CA lo. 
4. Virtuous; good, OY =. 
Kings are no lets unhappy, their iſſue not being grec/or s; 
than they are in loſing them when they have approved their 
virtues, Res 
5, Excellent. Ree Ne 
Ihe grievous abuſe which hath been of counſels, ſhould 
rather caute men to ſtudy how to gracicas a thing may again 
bs reduced to that firſt perfection. lobe, be i. & io. 
Our womens names are more graciun, than their Rutilia, 
that 1s, red head, | Camden, 


1. Kindly ; with kind condeſcenſion. | 
lis teſtimony he gracon;ly confirmed, that it was the beſt 
of all my tragedics, | 5 Dryden. 
He heard my vows, and gracionfly decreed 
My groundsto be reſtor'd, my former flocks to feed. Dryd, 
It her majelty would but graczor/ly be pleaſed to think a 


2. Ina plcating manner. 


GRATCIOUSNESS, 2. /. [from gracious. ] 


1. Kind condefcenſion. | = | 
Ihe gracioiſuaſs and temper of this anſwer made no im- 
preſlion on them, Jo 
2. Plealing manner. 


| GRADA'TLON. 2. / [gradation, French; gradus, Latin.] 


1. Regular progrets from one degree to another. | 
he detre of more and more arttes by a natural gradatiau 

WS molt, and after that to all. 8 - L' Efltrangec. 

2. Regular advance kep by ttep. : 

| From thence, 

By cold grodation, and well balanc'd form 


25 
The pfalmiſt very elegantly expretleth to us the ſeveral 


— 


of impicty. 
3. Order; arrangement. 
| Uis the curſe of ſervice; - 
P' referment goes by letter and attection, _ 
Not, as of old, gradation, where each ſecond 3 
Stood heir to the firſt. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
4. Regular procets of argument. | . 
Certain it is, by a dire + gradation of conſequences from 
this principle of merit, that the obligation to gratitude flows 
trom, and1s enjoined by, the hr{t dictates of nature. South. 
GRADATORY. 2. J. | gradus, Latin. ] Steps from the cloiſters 
imo the church, Ve Ainſworth, 


| GRADIENT. adj, {gradiens, Latin.] Walking; moving by 


ſteps. | | 
Amongſt thoſe gradient automata, that iron ſpider is eſpe - 
cially remarkable, which, being but of an ordinary bigneſs, 
did creep up and down as if it had been alive. Wilkins. 
GRADUAL. adj. [gradud, French. ] Proceeding by degrees; 

advancing ſtep by ſtep; from one ſtage to another, | 

| Nobler birth Hs 
Of creatures animate with gradual lite, : 
O growth, tenle, reaſon, all ſumm'd up in man. Milton. 
Men ftill ſuppole a gradual natural progrets of things; as 
that, from great, things and perſons thould grow greater, 


at greatelt, 1 8 5 | 
GRADUAL. . . [gradus, Latin. ] An order of ſteps. 
Before the gradual proſtrute they ador'd, „ 
Phe pavement kiſs'd, and thus the faint implor'd. Dryden. 
GRADUA'LITY. 7. /- [trom gradual.) Regular progretlion. 
This ſome aſcribe unto the mixture of the elements, others 

to the graduality of opacity and light. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Fran gradual.) By degrees; in regu- 


South, 


ef oi, prac 8 
hen the moon paſſes over the fixed ſtars, and eclipſes 
them, your light vaniſhes; not gradually, like that of the 
planets, but all at once. 

The Author of ow being weans us gradually from our 
fondneſs of life the nearer we approach towards the end of 
. Swift, 
Human creatures are able to bear air of much greater den- 
ſity in diving, and of much leſs upon the tops of mountains, 
provided the changes be made gradually. Arbuthnat. 


1. To dignity with a degree in the Hires Þ 
John Tregonwel, graduated a doctor and dubbeda knight, 
did his prince good ſervice. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
Concerning columns and their adjuncts, architeëts make 
ſuch a noiſe as if the terms of architraves, frizes, and cornices 
were enough to grac{uate a maſter of this art. 
2. To mark with degrees. | 
The places were marked where the ſpirits ſtood at the ſe- 
Verett cold and greateſt heat, and according to theſe obſerva- 
tions he graduates his thermometers. Derham's Phyſ. Theol. 
3. To raiſe to a higher place in the ſcale of metals: a chymica} 
term. 
The tincture was capable to tranſmute or graduate as much 
ſilver as equalled in weight that gold. | Boyle. 
4. To heighten; to improve. | 
Not only vitriol is a cauſe of blackneſs, but the ſalts of 
natural bodies; and dyers advance and graduate their c- 
lours with ſalts. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 12. 
GRADUATE. 2. / gradue, French, trom gradus, Latin. ] A 
man dignified with an academical degree. 
Of graduates I diſlike the learned rout, 
And chute a female doctor tor the gout. Branton. 


GRADUA'TION, . /, ee French, from gra4uate.} 
1. Regular progreſhon by ſucceſſion of degrees. | 
| 5 R The 


Common tenſe and reaſon could not but tell them, that the | 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


hardſhip of this nature worthy her royal contideration. Szwift, - 


Clarendon... 


We ſhall proceed with Angelo. Shak. Meaſ. 105 Meaſ. g 
1 


» gradaticas by which men at laſt come to this horrid degree 
| Tillotſon, Sermon ii. 


"till at length, by many ſteps and aſcents, they come to be 


Newton's Optichs.. 


ToGRADUATE. v. a. [ graduer, French; gradus, Latin. } 


Witton. 
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GRA 
The graduntion of the parts of theuniverſe is lIikewile ne- 
ecllary to the pertection of thewhole, Greaw”s Coſmol, Sac. 
Ot greater repugnancy unto reaion is that which he deli- 
vers concerning its graduation, that heated in fire, and often 
extinguiſhed in oil of mars or iron, the loaditone acquires 
an ability to extract a nail taſtened im a wall, YVilg. Errours, 
2. The act of conferring acadenncal degrees. 
GRAFF. . J. [See GRAVE.] A ditch; a moat, 
Ihough the tortifications were not regular, yet the walls 
were good, and thegraf broad and deep. Clarendon, b. vin. 
GRAFF. (. J. [grefe, French.) A tmall branch inſerted in- 
_ GrarrT, ( to the ttock. of another trec, and nouriihed by its 
lap, but bearing its own fruit; a young cyon. EO 
God gave unto man all kind of ſeeds and grafs of life; 
as the vegetative life of plants, the tentual ot beaits, the ra- 
tional cf man, and the intellectual of angels. Raleigh. 
Itis likely, that as in fruit-trees the graj? maketha greater 
fruit, ſo in trees that bear no fruit it witl make the greater | 
leaves; - Bacon's Natural Hijtory, N* 475. 
* Fis uſual now an innate graff to tee I | 
With intolence invade a foreign tree. Did. Virg. Georg. 
It you cover the top with clay and horte-dung, in the 
ſume manner as vou do a_graft, it will help to heel the 
looner. ; Mortimer. 
Now the cleft rind inſerted gya receives, 
And yields an oitspriny more than nature gives. 
a » 43 A, 4 N F 
= Ib c V. a. [grefr, French. ] : 8 
1. Lo taiert a cyon or branch of one tree into the ſtock of 
another. | | 11 
lis growth is but a wild and fruitlefs plant; 
I'll. cut his barren branches to the ſtock, 5 . 
And graft you on to bear. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. | 
With lus pruning hook disjoin 
Unbearing branches trom their head, 
And graft more happy in their ſtead. 
2. Lo propagate by inſertion or inoculation. 
| In March is good greg the tKkiltul do Know, 
So long as the wind in the Eatt do not blow: | 
_ From indon being changed, till paſt be tlie prune, ; 
For grafing and cropping is very good tun. Tuſſer. 
To have trut in greater plenty the way is to g/, not 
only upon young ſtocks; but upon divers boughs of an old 


Pepe. | 


D ryden * } 


tree; tor they will bear great numbers of fruit: whereas, if | 


you graft but upon one ſtock, tlie tree can bear but tew. Bacon. 
Now let ine graf my pears, and prune the vine. Dryd. 
3. To inlert into a place or body to which it did not originally 
belong, © | 
And they alfo, if they abide not ſtill in unbelief, ſhall be 
grab in; tor God is able to graff them in again. Roz, xi. 
Thel are th' Italian names which tate will join | 
With ours, and graffupon the 'I'rojun line. Did. Æu. 
4. lv fil wth am adlcititious branch. P 
— We've tome old crab-trees here at home, that will not 
Beg ted iv your reliſh. Shakeſpcare's Cortolanus, 
The noble iſle oth want her proper lumos ; 3 
Her royal tock gruzt with ignoble plants. Shakrjpeare. 
5. 1090: one thing to as to receive fupport from another. | 
Pls retolutionagaintt any peuce with Span is a new in- 
cident grated uon the original quarrel, by the intriſzues of 


a faction ainong us. Sewift. 
Pope. 


ay one kind grave unite each hapleſs name, 
And graft wmv love nnmnortcl on thy fame. | 
GRAFTER, A. J. [irow graf ot graft.) One who propa- 
ates Frum by graitins. 


fk: amt exporianced grafters of thele parts, that a man 

{ail who tal ot having cherries borne by his gratr the 

tame year i wing? the incthon is made. .. Evelyn. 
G& AL. A. f, [from greie, French, ] Small particles 0s any 

Kind. : hy : . 7 8 e 5 
Ilexcof this gentle knight unweeting was, 

And, lving down upon the fandy grau, | 
Prank of the ſtream as clear as eryttal glaſs. Fairy Queen. 
GRAIN. . / {[grame, French; gratiuem, Latin; gran, Ita- 
han; has wil the following ſignuicatlons.] N 5 
1. AM linvie ccd of corn. . 

Look into the ſeeds of time, 


And lay which grain will grow, and which will not. Shak. 


His reatons are as two gras of wheat hid in two buthels 
of chaff. | Shaxc/peare's Merchant of Venice. 
Let them pronounce thy itrep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, flaying, peut to linger 
But with a grain u day, I would not buy Fs 555 
Their merch at the price ot one fair word, Shakeſpeare. 
Many ot the cars, being fix inches long, had üxty grains 
in them, and none leſs than forty, Mortimer Huſbandry, 
2. Corn. 5 By Doe 
? | As it ebbs, the ſeedſman 
Upon the lime and coe ſcatters his grain, 


And thortly comes to ha vet. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopat. 


Pales no longer fwell'd the teeming gain, h 
Nor Phoebus fed his oxen on the plain. Dry.{. Paſtorals. 
"Tis a rich foil, I grant you; but oftener covered with 
weeds than grain. 3 . 
3. The ſced of any fruit. V 
4. Any minute particle; any fingle body. 
Thou exiltit on many thoutand grains 2 
That illue out ot duft. Shakeſp. Meajure for Meaſure. 
By intelligence | | . 
And proofs as clear as tounts in July, when 4 
Wi fee cach grain of gravel. _ Shakejpeare's Henry VIII. 
5, The ſmallen weight, ot Which in phylick twenty make a 
ſ(cruple, and in Troy weight twenty-four make a penny 
Clit; a grain ſo named becaute it is tuppoled of equal 
weight with a grain ot corn. | | 
They began at a known body, a barley-corn, the weight 
- whereot 1s therefore called a grain; which ariteth, being mul- 
tiplied, to lcruples, drachms, ounces and pounds © Holter, 
The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, weighing ſe- 
yerally ſeven dractuns, in the air; the balance in the water 
weigheth only tour drachms and forty-one grams, and abat- 


eth of the weight in the air two drachms and nineteen grazzs : | 


the balance kept the tame depth in the water as abovelaid, 
: Bacon Phyjical Remains. 
H:s brain 


Outweigh'd his rage but half a gran. Hndibras, p. i. 


& Any thing proverbiully fmall. | 
For the whole world before thee is as a little grain of the 
balance. | Wiſdom, xl. 22. 
The ungrateful perſon lives to himſelf, and ſubfiſts by the 
good nature of others, of which he himſelf has not the leait 
gram. -- | South's Sermons, 
*, GRAN o Siznvence, Something indulged or remitted ; 
lometiing, above or under the exact weight. 
He, whoſe very belt ations mult be ſeen with grains of al- 
kerwonice, cannot be too mild, moderate, and forgiving. 
| „ Addiſon. 
I weuld always give ſome grains of allowance to the ſa- 
cred ſcience ot theology. Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 
2. The direction ot the tihres of wood, or other fibrous matter. 
Knots, by the contlux of meeting ſap, 
Inteit the found pine, and divert his gram 
Tortive and errant from his courſe of growth. Shakeſp. 
g.- 1'he body of the wood. | 
8 he beech, the fwimming alder, and the plane, 


1. Full of corn. | 


| GRAMI'NEOUS, adj. [gramineus, Lutin.} Gray. Gram- 


[anminformu, by we trials of more than one of the moſt | 


GRAMMAR School. 1. . A ſchool in which the learned lan- 


Collier an Fame. | 


2. Taught by grammar. 


G R A 


tion of the conſtituent particles. 
'T he tooth of a fca-horſe, in the midit of the {chder parts, 
contains a curdlea grain which is not to be tound in Wery. 
Brown's Vulger Errcurs, b. iii. c. 23. 
Stones of a conſtitution to cunnpuct, and a gram to fine, 
that they bear à fine poliſh, 
11. Died or itained tubtance; 

How the red roſes fluſi up in her cheeks, 
And the pure inow with goudly verniul itaing, = 
Like cron dy 'd in gun. Spenfer's Prothalam. 

Over his lucid arms | 
A military veſt of purple flow'd, 
Livelier than 1achb&zan, or the grain 


Ot ſarra, worn by kings and heroes old. Par. Loft. 
Come, penſive nun, devout and pure, | 

All in a robe of darkeit grain, 

Flowing with majeſtick Uain. Milton. 


| 'The ttard, his feet 
Shadow'd from either keel with teather'd mail, 
Sky-tinctur'd grain! Milton's Paradye Loſi, b. v. 
12, Lemper; diipolition; inclination; humour. 
Your minds, preoccupied with what : 
You rather mult do than what you thould do, N 
Made you againit the grain to voice him conſul. Shakeſp. 
Quoth Hudibras, it 1s in vain, 
I tee, to argue *gainlt the gram, Hudibras, P. li. c. 2. 
Old clients, weary'd out with fruitleſs care, | 
Ditnats their hopes of eating, and deſpair; 
Though much againſt the grata, torc'd to retire, 
Buy roots for {upper, and provide a fire. Drydex's Juv. 
13. Ihe heart; the bottom. | | | 

Ihe one being tractable and mild, the other ſtitf and im- 
Aatient of a {uperior, they lived but in cunning concord, ws. 
brothers eluedtogether, but not united in gram. Hayward, 
14. The form of the ſurface with regard to roughnels and 
lmoothnels. | . 

The ſinaller the particles of thoſe ſubſtances are, the 
ſmaller will be the ſcratches by which they continually flet 
and wear away the glats. until it be polithed; but be they 
never fo tmall, they can wear away the glats no otherwilc 

than by graung and teratching 1t, and breaking the protu- 
berances ; and therefore poliſh it no otherwile than by bring— 
ing its rouchnets to a very tine gra, lo that the ſcratches 
and trettings of the furtace become too {mall to be vitible. 
„55 EE, Nexwton's Optics. 
GRAINED. ad. {from grain. ] Rough; mille lels ſimooth. 
Though now this grained face of mine be hid 255 
In ſapconſuming Winter's drizzled ſnow, 5 
Yet hath my night of life tome memory. Safeſprare. 
GRAINS. 2. J. [without a ingular.] The huſks of mull ex- 
hauited in brewing. 
Give them gras their fill, 
Hutxs, dratt, io drink and till. 
GRAINY. adj. [from grain. I 


Ben. Jobuſ. New Tun, 


2. Full of grains or kernels. 


Obiolete expretiion of furpriſe. I 

Ceranitrey, Sir, ſaid he; but mote I wect = 

What ttrange adventure do ye now purtue? Fairy Queen. 
Gramercy, lovely Lucius, what's tne news? . Shakejp.' 


necus plants are ſuch as have along leat without a tootitaix, 


eating; living upon grats, 


The ancients were veried chiefly in the diſſection of brates, 


loured:choroides. .: Hh Gf Sharp, Surgery, 

GRAMMAR. 2. I. [grammeire, French; grammatica, Lat. 
reaped egy, | | 3 

1. Ihe ſcience of ſpeaking correctly; the art which teaches the 

relations of words to cach other. | 

to {peak but by the rules of grammar. DH. Dujrejnoy.. 
Men, tpeaking language according to the grammar rules. 


2. Propricty or juſtnets of ſpeech; tpecech according to gram- 
mar. | 
Varium & mutabile ſemper femina, is the ſharpeſt ſatire 
that ever was made on woman; tor the adjeciives are neuter, 
and animal mutt be underttoud to make them grammar. 
| | | RS: Dryden. 
3. The book that treats of the various relations of words to 
one another. | | 


guaves are grammatically taught. 5 | 
Thou halt molt traitoroufly corrupted the youth cf the 
realm in erecting a grammar jchoo!. Shakeſpeare's Hen. VI. 
he ordinary way of learning Latin in à grammar /chool 
I cannot encourage. ce. 
GRAM MARIAN. 2. /. [grammairten, French, from gram- 
mar. ] One who teaches grammar; a philologer. 
Many diſputes the ambiguous nature of letters hath cre- 
_ ated among the grammarians. Holders Elements of Speech. 
They who have called him the torture of grammarians, 
might alſo have called him the plague of trantlators. Dry d. 
GRAMMA'TICAL, adj. grammatical, Fr. grammaticus, Lat.] 
1. Belonging to grammar, 
Ihe beauty of virtue ſtill being ſet before their eyes, and 


cal rules, | S:aney, C. ii. 

I ſhall take the number of conſonants, not from the gram- 
matical alphabets ot any language, but from the civeriity of 
tounds framed by ſingle articulations with appulte. Holder. 


They ſeldom know more than the grammatical conitruc- 
tion, unleſs born with a poctical genius. DA. Dufrejucy. 
GRAMMATICALLY. adv. from grammaticadl.] According 
to the rules or ſcience of grammar. 
Whena ſentence is dittinguithed into the nouns, the verbs, 
pronouns, adverbs, and other particles of {pecch which com- 
pole it, then it is ſaid to be analyſed grammatically. Watts, 
As graminar teacheth us to tpeak properly, ſoit is the part 
of rhetorick to inſtruct low to do it elegantly, by adding 
beauty tothat language that before was naked und gromma- 
4 A eee 
GRAMMATICA'STER. u. ſ. [ Latin. A mcan verbal pe- 
dant; a low grammarian. 
I have not vexed their language with the doubts, the re- 
marks, and eternal triflings of the French grammaticaſlers, 
pap; Rymer's Tragedtes of the laſt Age. 
GRA'MPLE. 1. /. Acrab-fith. Oo Ataſavorth, 
GRA'MPUS. u. J. A large fiſt of the cetaceous kind,» 
GRANAK NY. /. [granarium, Latin.) A. ſtorehouſe for 
threſhed corn. | | : 
Ants, by their labour and induſtry, contrive the matter to, 
that corn will keep as dry in their netts as in our grararies. 
2 Guardian, N* 156, 
| The naked nations clothe, : 
And be th' exhauſtleſs granary ot a world, Thom, Spring. 
GRANATE. 2. ſ. [from granum, Latin. ] A kind of marble 
to called, becauſe it is marked with mall varicgations like 
rains. Otherwiſe GRANITE. 
GRAND. adj. [grand, French; grandis, Latiu.] 


Hard box, and linden got a lotter grain, Dry. ien. 


| 1. Great; illuſtrious ; high in power. 


10. The body conſidered with reipect to the form or an 


Wiaoutlarard. | 


| GRANDEUR, . /. [French.} 


GRAMERCY. terj. [contracted from graut me mercy. ] An | 


GCRAMINI'VOROUS. adj. [gram anduero, Latin. ] Grals- | 


among which the grammiwvoress kind have à party-co- | 


We make a countryman dumb, whom we will not allow | 


of that language, do yet tpeak improperly of things. Locle. 


that taught them with far more diligent care chan $747 ate | 


Baker's Refiections on leu. 


and knowledge, plants only proper and becomin wn. 
dite and garden ot 10 grand a Lord, 41 ede pan. 
2. Great; iplendid; magnificent. 805 Hiſtr, 
A. voice has tiown 
To re-coftanue a prard deſign. : 
3. Nobic; lablunc; lvtty ; courived or expreſſed wi Trung, 
digniiy . | Nh bre 
4. It is uſcd to ſignify aſcent or deſcent of con{ 
GRANDAM. 2. j. grand und dan Ine.) 
1. Grandmother; my tather's os mother 's morker 
I meeting Fim, will tell in tut Wy lady : 
Was fairer than his grandam, and as chute 
As may be in the world. S. Treas and Cy ., 
A woman's ftory, ut a winter”s tire, 1 
Authoris'd by her rrandam. 
We have our toretathers and ore: | 
us, as they Were in Chaucer 's days. Dr;de;'; Fab fp 
Thy tygreis heart belies thy angel face: 2 th 
Too well thou fhew'it thy pedigree trom Ito 
Thy graudame's was the farit by Pyrria 
2. An vid withered woman. 
The women 
Cry'd, one and all, the ſuppliant ſhould have rice 
And to the grandame hag adjudg'd the Knight“ py... 
GRANDCHILD. 2. /. ¶ grand and chilil.] The ſon or a. 
ter of my fon or daughter; one in che fecon- 
ſcent. | | 3 
Auguſtus Cæſar, out of indignation againſt lie dyed... 
and Agrippa his grandchild, would-tay that uten Vs Jug 
his ſeed, but impoithnmes broken from him, - 
Theſe hymns may work on future wits, and 40 
May great grandchildren of thy prailes gro, Dy... 
He twupcd his majeſty did believe, that he would . 
make the lealt ſcruple to obey the gx of King 


anguinity. 


, l. 4 + 3 
Shakeſpeare's Maci s: 
WOPrandamys all b "i 


Res 
thrown, Dr, 


or Each, 
| degree of de. 


* 


3 . : C. Aren. 
Fair daughter, and thou ſon and grande; hgh. 

He ſcaping with his gods aud reliqdes fad, 
And tow'rds the thore his little grandchild ind, Dauben 
GRANDDAUGHTER. 2. grau and darribter, Ted. 

ter of a ſon or daug cr. RET 

GRANDE E. . J. grau, French; gran. lis, Lain A ni, 
of great rank, power, or dignity. | „ 
They had lone ſnarper and eme milder diferences h 
might cality happen in tuck an interview of grand; Ks 
vehement on the parts winch they twiyed, Wu. 
When a prince or grant nanfens à liking'to 14 
- thing, men generally tt about to makethountch, cs.conmer. 
able tor tuch things. Seuth g. Gerd. 


Sch parts of the Spaniſi monarchy are kater! 
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GRANDE VAI z. A}. (rom 27 u UN, Ale Uta: 


length of nie. | te, 
GRANDE'VOUS, adj. [rrandatus, Latin.] Long lived; cf 
great age. ; Dit. 
1. State; ſplendour of appearance; magnificence. 
As a magiſtrate or gi cat officer, he locks him. from all 
approaches by the multiplied formalities of- agen. anc, by 
the distance of ceremony and graiatear.  Soutl”s Seh 
2. Elevation of ſentiment or language. 5 
GRANDFATHER, 2. J. [grand ana father] The futhref 
mu father or mother; the next above iny father n tt. 
Of aſcent. Eko 
One was ſaving that his great grandfather, and g cs 
ther, and father died at fea; tid another, that hoard Hl yh 
I wete-as. veu,: I would never come at ea. Vay, land e, 
where did your great grandtather, and grazdttather, anf l. 
ther die?. He antiwercd, Where but in their beds? He fe 
twered, An' I were as you, 1 woull ner come in bed, 


. N 1 $54 33 5 
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Our grandchildren will fee a few rave hung up in Wer. 
minſterhall, which coſt an bundred millions, whercot dae, 
are paying the arrears, and boatit that their gyaneatber. 


were rich and great, GT SIE, 
GRANDIFICK. edj. {[grandts and facio, Latin.] Mak dg 
_ great, 8 „ 
GRAN DIR O us. ai. [ grande, Latin.) Full of hallj con- 


titng of hall, | Hi 
GRAN DIT Y. 2. . from grauilis, Latin. ] Greatnels; Bs 
deur; magnificence. An old word, 

Our poets excel in grandiry and gravity 


ity, ſmoothnels an] 
property, in quicknets and brictncts. 


anden, ReHỹ. 
GRANDMOTHER, A. /. L gau and mother. } Le tate 
or msther s mother... „ 
Thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice. 2 K 
GRANDSIRE. . / [grand and {re} 
1. Grandfather, © - Ce 
"PThink'it-theu, that I will leave my kingly throne: | 
Wherein my grand/ire and my tather int ? Sas. Het , 
Thy grandjire, and his brotier, to WHOM ane 
418 ; 14 th; ir ram. 
Ol 5 Labs 
Dei 


Gave, {romtwo. conquer'd parts 0! tt vw 


he wreaths his grerd/re knew to-reap 
By active toil and military eat. 
2. Any anceltor, poet:cally. * „ 
Why ſhould a man, whoſe blood is warm wit a, : 
Sit like his gran/ire cut in alabuiler ? Stute. 
Above the portal, carv'd in cedar wood, 
Plac'd in their ranks, their godlike g 
So mimick ancient wits at beit, 
As apes our grandſires in their doublets dreſt. ANY 
GRA'NDSON. 3. J. [grand and jon.) The lon cf Feats 
daughter. x | | e e 8 
Almighty Jove augment your wealthy fete, 
Give much to you, and to his grar {ors more / 
Grandfathers im private families ale £07 zasch e 
have great influence on thei g, andy 4 orrntr ff, 
| have much lets among princes. — e 
GRANGE. u. ſ. [ grange, French.] A farm: gener; ©” 
with a houle at a diſtance from neighbeurs: „. 
One, when he had got the inheritance” of an WH. |, 
grange, would needs ſellit; and, ro draw buyers, Fete”, 
the virtues of it: nothing ever thrived en It, 1990 . 
trees were all blaſted, the wine died of the males, 1 
tle of the murrain, and the ilicepef the rot; notes. 
reared there, not a ducking or u gοοον. C e 


if 


* 
ko boo. 
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At the moated grange rendes ihis ae/cered Nia. 
| The loote unletter'd hinds, 
When for their teeming flocks and 776939 ful! 117, 
In wanton dance they praite the bounteons “ 
If the church was of their own foundation, wt | 
chuſe, the incumbent being once del, V per busch [ab 
put any other therein, unleſs, perhaps, the 1% 1, 
people belongiy 


4 
lsa. 


7 
* 


ö g to it; for then they mutt Kun 
curate : and of this ſort were their grunge. and pr. 1. 
g | Ain, ff 
GRANITE. 2. /, [grant, French, from £7 ano par- 
cauſe conſiſting as it weie of grains, or {mil a e cbt 
cles. ] A ſtonè compoſed of frarate 444 Wet Ane, Sn 
tions, rudely compacted together ; of Sr res arte 
fire with ſteel ; not termenting with acts, an, „ h blact 
calcinable in a great fire. The hard white Tt, fan, ar 
{pcts, commonly called moor-ttone, forms 4. Be . yn; 


* ich 
du 04e 


5 


though rude, yet beautifully variegated Man In Cet 
in immenle ſtrata in Ireland, but not uſed the of 


Gul had planted, that is, made to grow the trees of life 


4 on the 1. 


wall and the adjacent countizs it 15 10un 


on { 
*+4\ 


um, 


ede. 
od 


9 »carth in prodigious maſſes, and brou Iht in great quantities 
o London, Wer 1015 ulod tor the steps of publick buildings. 
1 fred granites Vareg ied with black aua wine, now Called 
Ocientai g. ite, is valuable tor its extreme hardnels and 
beautx, n capable ot 8 molt elcgant poliſh. It is Commun 
in Eypt and Arabia, and is alſo ound 13 che W elt 01 Eng- 
land lietle inteuoux. The Vugar opinion of thelr being cut 
cutot various tragments of marbic, becauſe they appear com- 
voled of particles or granules of dutterent COLOBLS, 18 canly 
contitec by an accurate inipection of the ſtructure and for- 
lution of table granules, the leaſt and meaneit of which no 

büman art cot N | is i 17 
"which we tze them. A third jort ot grantte has a beautitul 

variegation of colours, red, vv ute, black, and yellow, and 
cabable of an elegant polith: it is little interiour in beauty to 
the Oriental grate, and there are umnenſe ſtrata of it in 


Minorca. Detached nodules of it, two or three foot in cir- 


dunterence, are allo frequent on the ſhores of G uerntey, from 
whence it is brought as ballait, and utecl in paying our itrects, 
| at 07 His. 
Alabaſter, marble of divers colou rs, both {imple and mis. 
ed, tue opulltes; porpin yry, and the granit Ji 0. cu. l. 
There are ttill great pillars of grahite, and other tiragments 
ef this ANCIENT temple. | Aditfon % Italy. 
Coat voROUS. Ade Ln and wo, Laun.] Eating 
Tam; heing upon Bram. n 5 HS 
” Grazo5r444s birds, as a crane, upon the firit pecK of their 
þ1.is; Can Cittinguit the qualities of hard bodies, which the 
Ear nen CLCCENS not without maltication. Brgαναν.. 
panick àattords a loft demulcent nourithment, both tor 
mayors birds and mankind... Aroutfnct on Alters, 
68 N M. 2. J. (tor grandam.} Grandmother. Only. uted 
jg Dulce WHOIS. | 5 4 
Cem KING v7 aura told me, 1m „take warning. Cay. 
„ ORANT. vc. [trom gaαννũir, French, Junius and Sete 
4; pe rhaps, AS Aiuſbr ub Uun gs, trom Seis, Or rather 
rind erat! UL gratiſicon. | a 
1. IO admit Hat WH is nt vet proved; to allow; to yield; 


83 
a, 


14811 
{JU CUNETUT. 


in mainz laws; and 40, in cite, they plainlyx graut, thut we 
enilves may lavetally make laws for the church, Hooker, 
Grant that the tates have firm's, by tar decree, 


* * pe? 1 3 . * 7 5 
Ad.liſon s Freehoder. 


The Go or IHS gt tnee thy petition that teu haſt 

| 3 | 1 SAX; . 17. 

Iten hith God alto to the Gentites granted repentance 

urig life. : | "As, Xt 15: 
Dick thou not kill this king? 


— grant Ye. 5 | 2 

— rant me, hedgehog? Then God grant me too, 
Ticy umy'tt be damned tor that wicked deed, ©: SaHα⁰p. 
© He heard, and granted half his prayer; 45 
Ttic keit the- winds difpers 4. Pope. 


Cern. J. {trom the verb.] 
1. U eco ut Srantin yz or betuwing, 

2. bo thing granted zaa grits a bon. 
Courtiels juitle for a grant, 
And when they -breas their tiendihzp plead their want. 

i CE : 8 f Dre. 
$ lalaw.] A gift in writing of ſucha thing as cannot aptly 
be padled ox CO Ved bY Word oni; as ent, feverliens, len- 
wars, ad VOWS 14h Frots, common in Slots, tithes, csc. Or . 
Made by tuck pertons as cannut give but bv deed, as the King, 
Nba bodies politick 3 wich witferences be often in tpcech 
novected, and then is taken generally tor every gift whatlo- 
er malcot any thing by any pertonz ande that granteth : 
tis tnmd the gragtur,, and he to whom. it is made the 
Franter, - A things is {aid to be in gran: which cannot be a- 
bined without deed. 

All che waote land is the queen's, unlels there be ſome: 
fait of any part duercot, to be ſhewell from her mafeity. 
; 8 5 Se 4 Sale If irelaud. 
& C:2llion z adlmifſion of ſomething in ditpure. Bo 
bad ot tits 40 lage ag, we are Coment not to take ad- 
Natage. Hater, b. iii. 1. 
Ius grant deſtroys all you have urg'd before. Dryden. 
(Nav rag. gdf. I ftrom gi ut. JL Phat which may be granted. 
Ihe olace ot the bulwp's chancellor was grautable for hi 
. | | Affe Parergon. 
OTH, 2. [from grant. ] He to whom any grant is 
Me, 8 , 
Lotmooth the waz for popery in Mary's time, the grartees 
were Col.umed by the pope in the-polictiion or the abbey - 
ds, RY, it. 


ba. STOR: . J. [from grant. ] He by whom a grant is made. 


k.. 


90 0 ie gr a%tor from the execution of his once. Ale. 
"AXULARY, adj, [from gramuie.] Small and compact; re- 
Ladung a imall grain or lcd. 5 Ho 8 

daa coal, withgulphur and nitre, proportionably mixed, 


eee ee . 8 BY, l 
WUC Which IS mute ol Zuns. 


WAA NULA FE, v. n. | grantor, French, iim grauum, 


Sade JUICE ot grapes, intpulated by heat, grauulates into 
. 3 Sprat. 
NA Nur T E. v. a. 
ea into fmall maſſes. or granules, 

Tale into finall afperitics. N 
„ente oblerved, in many birds, the gullet, before its en- 
cue the r1izzard, to be much dated, and thick tet, or 
* Were grauuleted with. a multitude. of glandules, each 
Gre 7 was provided with its excretory vellcl, Ray. 
1 > FLATION z. ſ. ( granulatian, French, from granulatò.] 

iy aue Pouring metted metal into cold water, ſo as 1t 
tne i or congeal into ſinall grains: it is generally 
= = bel colande „ou birchen broom: Gunpow:ler 
Tis Fas are Dkewile laid to be granulated, from their 

eg 9 LUN or tced. inch. 


* 


' ” 4 27 p 0 , g 0 . 
: Hi {100Ung or DYCAKINg in {mall raaſſes, ; 
lation; Eg by retiiting the growth of the little gra- 
Aae the fleſn, in procets ot time harden them, and in 
Gay E. produce a fiſtula. ; Sharp 5 Surgery. 
parte „. /. from gramum, Latin.] A inall compact 
by han excellent microſcope, where the naked eye did ſee 
row), 2 powder, the aſſiſted eye could diſcern particular 
Gut, ome blue, and ſome yellow. Boyle on Colcurs. 
APE. 92 ay. from granule.] Full of little grains. 
| the vine. Lerappe, French; krappe, Dutch. ] The fruit 
8 expreſs. Bucky ung in cluſters; the fruit from which wine 
Paas ſhalt not glean thy ineyard, neither ſhalt thou 
We poor a } & on ot tay vineyard ; thou ſhalt leave them for 
um ba, . Lev. xix. 10. 
huet, une hand, as the grape gatherers into the 


. er. vi. 9. 
*acreon, for thy ſake 7 x 


d ever compoſt, nor ſire leave in the Rate in 


Cob l. 


Ihe gra/bopper avoids tlie untainted air, 


G R A 


Fre my Anacreon by thee fell, 
Curſed plant I lov'd thee well. 
Here are the vines in early flow'r diſery'd, 
Here grapes ducolour'd on the funny tide. Pope's Oy ep. 
GRAPE Hyacinth, or GRAPE Flower, See Musk. | 
GRAPESTONE.7./. [grape and ſtone.) The ſtone or ſeed con- 
tained in the grape. | | 
Vhen obedient nature knows his will, 
A fly, a grapeſlout, or a hair can kill. 
GRAPHICAL. a.. [Y.] Well delineated, 
Write with anceulcy or boakin, or knife, or the like, when 
the fruit or trees are young; for as they grow, ſo the letters 
will grow more large and graphical, Badcon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
GRAPHICALLY, ay, [trom.grafbical.] In a pictureſque 
mannerz.wita goed detcription or delineation. | 
Thehyenavoderati, or civet cat, is delivered and grophically 
detcribed by Caltchlus. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. in. 
GRA'PNEL. A. . [grafin, French.] 
1. AlmBllanctor belonging ton little velltl. 
2. A Stapviing iron with winch in fight one ſhip faſtens on 
anoiher. ED? 

To GAXPPLE. 0.x. [grabbelon, Dutch, brappeln, Germ.] 
1. Lo coniend by ſeizing each other, as wrettiers; | 
Tney mutt be allo practiied in all the locks and. gripes.of 
wreltling, as need may often bein fight to tug or grapple, and 
to Civics. | 
Living virtue, all atchievements patt, 

Nicets envy, toll to grapple with at lait, Waller. 
Does he tink that he can grapple with Divine vengeance, 
and enduie the everlating burnmngs ? - South's Sormons. 
Antwus here and ſtern Alcides ſtrive, 
An both the grappling ſtatues ſeem to live. 
2. To comend in clole tight, , 
[il in my itandard bear the arms of York, 


Cooley. 


Prior. 


Aldifen.” 


Sometunes, trom fighting ſquadrons of cach feet, 
Two grapfling ALtnu's on the ocean meet, 

And Engl ih nres With Belgian flames contend. Dryden. 
To GAA PURE. v. u. 5 
1. To faftenz to fix; to foin ind il ubly. Now Gbſolete. 

Caffe your minds tonernage of the navy, 
And lee your England as dchd, midnight ttill. 3 
S Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
- I will put that buſineſs in your bojoms, 1 
Whoſe execution takes your enemy oft, . 
Gra les you to the heart and love of us. Shak, Macbeth. 
2. To teize; to lay tait hold of. 15 Ie 
GRAPPLE. . ſ. from the verb.] SD 
1. Contcit hand to hand, in which the combatants ſeize each 
other; the wreſtlers hold. 5 8 
As when earth's fon, Antæus, ftrove © 
With Jove's Alcides, and, oft foil'd, (ll roſe 
Freth from his fall, and fiercer grapple join'd, 
I'hrottled at length in th air, epir d and tel, 
Or did his genus | 
Know mine the ſtrenger demon, fear'd the grapple, 
And, looking round tim, found this nook of fate, 
To tkulk behind my word. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian.” 

2. Cloſe tight. | . 

In the grapple I boarded them; on the inſtant they got 
clear of our ſip, fo I alone became their prifoner. SLA. 

3. Bon inſträment by whick'one {hip faltens on audther.“ 

But Cymon foon his crooked grapples cult, 

Viich. with tenacious hold his lors cmbracil.. Dryden. 
8 RA PPLEMENT, 1. J. Ltrom graßle.] Clole light; hoid 
bo des. * ö 
Iliev catching hold of him, as down he went, 
Hin backward overthrew, and down him ſRtay'd - 
ich hor rude hands ant griefly grapplement.. Spenſer. 
GRA'SH | | 


in the Summer grats.. The cicada of the Latins, or acala ot. 
the Italians, is often by the pocts tran{lated gra/bopper, but 
improperly. NE. | | 
Her waggon ſpokes made of long ſpinners legs, 
The cover of the wings of gra/boppers. . Snakeſpeare. 
Gre/b:tper5 eat up the green of whole countries. Pacon, 
Wire nlver lakes, with verdant ſhadows crowd, 
Ditperle a gratctul chilnets all around; | * 


757: 
. Tilton, 
þ 


Nor in the 1aidlt of Summer u ventures there. Addijon. 
Thc women were of ſuck an enormous ſtarure, that we ap- 
-. prared-4s gra; hoppers before them. Ad.l:fon's Spectator. 
GRASLZR. Sce GRAZ IER. 5 
To GRASP. v. a. | graſpare, Italian.] 
1. To hold in the hand; to grippe. 8 
O too that J am, that thought I could graſp water and 
bind the wind. . nc s Do Mt; 
| | In his right-hand 
Graf ins ten thouſand thunders, which he ſent 
Before him, ſuch as in their fouls inhx'd 
Plagucs. : Milton's 5 
Kings, by graſping more than they could hold, 
Firſt made their fubjccts, by oppreſlion, bolt... Denham. 
Doom, as they plcate, wy empire not to and, 
III graſp my ſceptre with my dying hand. 
2. To ſeize; to catch at. 6 ; 


hands, was defired the Summer before. 
To GRAS P. V. 1. . 
1. To catch; to endeavour to ſeize; to try at. | 
So endleſs and exorbitant are the delires of men, that the | 
will graſp at all, aud can form no {chene of pericet happinets 
with leis. | | Swift, 
2. To ttruggle; to ſtrive; to grapple. Not now in uſe. - * 
See, his face is black and full ot blood); | 
His hands abroad diſplay'd, as one that gra/pt 8 
Aud tugg'd for life. Shakcſpeare's Henry I. P. ĩi. 
3. To gripe; to encroach. | f | 
Like a miſer ' midſt his ſore, _ 
Who graſps and graſps till he can hold no more. Dryden. 
GRASP. z. . from tne verb.] 
1. The gripe or ſeizure of the hand. 15 | | 
Nor wanted in his graſp Ss | 
What ſcem'd both ſpear and ſhicll. Milton's Par. Loft. 
This hand and ſword have been acquainted well; 
It ſhould have come betorc into my gra, ; 
To kill the ravither, Dr; dens Dau Sebaſtian. 
The left arm is a little defaced, though one may ſce it held 
ſomething 1a its gl tormerly. Adiliſon on Italy. 
2. Poffenion; hold. 8 
I would not be the villain that thou think'ſt 
For the whole ſpace that's in the tyrant's graſp, 
And the rich Eaſt to boot. 
3. Power of . 


Ciarenlon. 


ithin the direful graſp 
Of ſavage hunger, or of ſavage heat. i Ito? 
They looked upon it as their own, and had it even within 
their graſp. | | Clarendon, b. viii. 
GRA'SPER, . ſ. [from graſp.] One that graſps, ſeizes, or 
catches at. 
GRASS. u. . zhær, Saxon. ] The common herbage of the 
field on which cattle feed ; un herb with long narrow leaves, 
Yeare grown fat as the hater at graſs, and W as | nn 
er. I. 11. 
Ihe trade of beef for foreign exportation was prejudiced, 
and almoſt ſunk; for the fleſh being young, and only gra/s 


Milton. | 


Tograpple with the houle of Lancatier. Vt. Hen, VI. | 


LOPPER« 1. . | grajs 1 A tinallinfeet that hops | 
7 


Loft, b. vi. 


Dryden. f 


This gra/{izg of the militia of the kingdom into their own | - 


Shakeſpeare s Macbeth, | 


Milton. f 


| dure the ſalt, or be preterved by it, tor long voyages, or a ow 
comumption. Temp 
You'll be no more your former you; 
But tor a blooming nymph will pals, 
| Juit fitteen, coming Summer's gras. 
GRASS of Parnajus. u. J. parnallia, Latin.) | | 
It hath a rote-{laped flower of tive large lcaves, and five 
{mall at the bottom iringed, ot a greeniſh colour, and planted 
orbicularly : out of the flower=cup arites the pointal, which 
turns to an oval membranaceous fruit, having but one cell 
filled with feeds, This plant grows wild in moſt mendows; 
AP in the North. It is called parzaſia from mount 
Darnattus, where it was ſuppoled to grow; and becaule the 
cattle feed on it, it obtained the name of grats, though th- 
plant has no retemblance to tlie grats kind, Millar, 
To GRASS, V. u. [rrom the noun.] To breed gratis; to be- 
come paſture. Fs | 
Land arable, driven, or worn to the proof, 
With oats ye may fow it, the ſooner to grajs, 
More ſoon to be paiture, to bring it to pals. = Tuf. Hut. 
GRASS-PLOT. 2./. [g/0/5 and ν,i A ſinall level covered 
with ſhort grats.. . | 
Here on this gra- plot, in this very place, 
Come and ſport. + Shaxe/prare's Tempeſt. 
Ihe part of your garden next your houte ſhould be a parterie 
tor flowers, or greys-p.2ts bordered with flowers. Temple. 
They are mach valued by our modern planters, to adorn 
their wales and grajs-Fiots. Moriimer's Hujbandy, 
GRASS-POLY. A tpccics of WILLOW-WORT, which ec. 


5 7 * ! - 


gras. | | | ob 
GORA'SSY. adj. [tram gr.] Covered with rats; abounding 
with gratis. 3 | 
Xe did he leave the mountains bare unſeen, 
Nor the rank gra tens delights untry'd. 
$ als of gra turſt | 
Their table was, and moſly feats had round. Par. Lot, 
Ihe moit in fields, like terded beatts, lie down, 
| To dews obnoxious, on the g floor. - Dryden, 
GRaTE- rn / | crates, Latin] ** . 
1. A partition made with bars placed near to one another, or 
crofling each other: ſuch as are in cloyſters or priſons. | 
L have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for 


Spenſer. 


througn the gratcs, like a geminy of baboons. Shakeſpeare. 


Out at a little grate Ins eyes he caſt 
Upon thole bord'ring hills, and open plain. Daniel. 
A tan has on ita nunnery ot lively black -eycd veſtals, who 
are enveavouring to creep out at the grates. Addiſon. 
2. The range ot bars within which tires are made. 


coals, but gives no heat, | 
To GRATE: S. a. | gratter, French.] . 
1. To rub or wear any thing by the attrition of a rough body. 
I herecnt the tend his gnaſhing teeth did grate, Spenſer. 

Blind oblivion iwallow'd cities up, 

And mighty ſtates characterlets are grated 9 — | 
To duty nothing. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crefſida. 
It the particles of the putty were not made to {tick faſt in 


Spectator, Ne 30, 


wie biet metal, and fi it full of little holes. Nexwton's Opt. 
2. To otend by uny thing harth or vexatious. eg 
Inerent enraged, ſoon he. gan upftart, PN 
Grinding his tecth and gratiug his great heart. Hubb. Tale, 
Ineyh ses been partialin the Goſpel, culled and choſen out 
thote fetter and more gentle dictates which would leis grate 
and ditturb then.“ Os 
Juit reſentment and hard ufage coin'd 
Tir unwillng word; and, grating as it is, Ee 
'Fake it, for it is thy due. Dryden's Don Scbaſitan, 
Tits habit of writing and diſcourüng, wherein I untortu- 
. nately diiter fromamoſt the whole kingdom, and am apt to 
grate the ears of more than I could with, was acquired during 
ny apprenticethip in London. | Swift. 


— 


3. Jo form a found by collition of aſperities or hard bodies. 


The gratiag ſhock of wrathful iron arms. ; 
8 8 ; Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
On a ſudden open fly, Ts | 

With impetuous recoil and jarring found, 
I'll internal doors, and on their hinges grate 3 
Harſh thunder, that the lowelt bottom ſhook 3 7 
Ot Erebus Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 
To GRATE. Y. 1. 5 
1. Io rub hard fo as to injure or offend; to offend, as by op- 


pretiion or importunity. 
Wherein have you been galled by the king? 

What peer hath been ſuborn'd to grate on you, 

Flat you ſhould fecal this lawleſs Lloody book | 

Ot torg*d rebellion with a feal divine? Shak, Henry IV. 
I havegrared upon my good friends for three reprieves for 
you, orelic you had looked through the grates. Shakeſpeare. . 

Paradoxing is of great uſe; but the faculty mult be ſo ten- 


things. L' Eftrange's Fables. 
This grated harder upon, and rafed greater tumults and 

boilings in the hearts of men, than the teeming unreaſonable 

neſs of former articles. South's Sermons. 

I never heard him make the leaſt complaint, in a calc that 

would have grated ſorely on ſome men's padience, and have 

filled their ves with difcontent. , e 

2. To make a harth noiſe, as that of a rough body drawn over 
another. | 5 3 | 

WV are not ſo nice as to caſt away a ſharp knife, becauſe 

the edge of it may ſometimes grate. Hooker, b. v. 926. 

GRA ITEFUL. adj. [gratus, Latin.] 

1. Having a due ſenſe of benefits; willing to acknowledge and 

eto repay benefits N 5 

5 A grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but ftill pays. 

Years of ſervice paſt, GE 
From grateful ſouls exact reward atlaſt. Dry.den's Fables. 


Nilion. 


2. Plealing; acceptable; delightful; delicious. 


Whatloever is ingrate at firſt, is made grateful by cuſtom; 
but whatſoever is too plealing at firſt, groweth quickly tv 
ſatiate. 5 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Now golden fruits on loaded branches thine, | 
And grateſulchuſters {well with floods of wine, Pope. 
GRA'TEFULLY. adv. from 1 ; 
1. With willingneſs to acknowledge and repay benefits; with 

duc ſenſe of obligation. 85 
He, as new wak'd, thus gratefully reply'd. Milton. 
Enough remains for houthold charge beſide, 
lis wife and tender children to ſuſtain, | 
And gratefully to feed his dumb deterving train. Dryden. 
In Cyprus — by men and gods obey'd, 
The lovers toil ſhe gratefully repaid. 
2. In a pleaſing manner. 

Study detains the mind by the perpetual occurrence &f 

ſomething new, which may gratefully ſtrike the e 
415. 


Granville. 


GRA'TEFULNESS. 2. ſ. [from grateſul.] 
1. Gratitude; duty to benefa&tors. Now obſolete. : 
A Laconian knight, having ſometime ſerved kim with 
more gratefulneſ than good courage, defended him. $i4rcy. 
leſlings beforchand, ties of gratefiu/ne/7, 


The ſound of glory ringing in cur cars, Herbert. 


I& 
Us grape no mention make; 


| 


ted, was thin, light and meiſt, and not of a ſubſtance to en- 


2. Quality of being acceptable; plcaſan dies. 
GRAT ER. 


GRASSINESS. 4, / (Hom gv. ] The ſtate of abounding in 


vou, and your couch- fellow, Nim; or elte you had look'd 


My dear is of opinion that an old faſhioned grate conſumes 5 


the pitch, they would, by rolling up and down, grate and fret 


Decay of Pie. 
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GCrarfer. . ſ. [gratoir, Fr. from grate.] A kind of comſe 
tile with which oft bodes are rubbed to powder, 
GRATIFICATIOS. 2. J. [gratificatio, Latin. ] 
1. Ihe act of pleating. : | 
They are incapable of any deſign above the preſent gyati- 
fication ot their palates, South's Sermons. 
2. Pleaturez delight. | 8 
How hardly is his will brought to change all its deſires and 
averions, and to renounce thote gratificatigous in which he. 
has been long uled to place his happinels ? Rogers's Sent. 
3. Reward; recompence. . A low word. _- 
To GRA'FIFY, v. a. {gratificor, Latin.] 
1. 1omdulge; to plcate by compliance. | 
You ſtcer between the country and the court, 
Nor gratity, whate'er the great deſire, ; | | 
Nor grudging give what publick needs require. Dryden. 
2. To delight; to pleaſe, Sos 
But pride ſtood ready to prevent the blow z 
For who would die to gratify a foe? Dryden's Fables. 
The captive generals to his car are ty'd 
The joytul citizens tumultuous tide i 
Echoing his glory, gratiſy his pride. Prior. 
A palled appetite is humorous, and mult be gratified with 
ſauces rather 1255 food. | Jatler, N 54. 
At once they gratify their ſcent and taſte, 
While frequent cups prolong the rich repaſt. Pope. 
A thoutand little impertinencies are very gratifying to cu- 
riotity, though not improving to the underitanding. Aci. 
3. E e a gratification : as, I'll gratify you for this 
trouble, | | | 
GRraATINGLY, adv. [from grate.] Harſhly; offenſively. 
GRATIS. adv. [Latin.] For nothing; without a recom- 
pence. . | OS: 
The people cry you mock'd them; and, of late, 
When corn was given them gratis, you repin'd. Shakeſp. 
They fold themſelves; but thou, like a kind fellow, gav it 
hy telf away gratis, and I thank thee for thee. Shakeſpeare. 
Kindred are no welcome clients, where relation gives them | 
a title to have advice gratis. © © I. Eſtrauge. 
I corned to take my degree at Utrecht or Leyden, though 
offered it gratis by thoſe univerſities. Arbuthnot's I. Bull. 
GRATITU DE. 2. /. [gratituilo, low Latin. | 
1. Duty to benefactors. 
TS Forbid _ ED 
That our renowned Rome, whoſe gratitude 
Tow'rds her deſerving children is enroll'd, 


Should now eat up her own!, Shak ſpeare's Coriclauus. 
2. Deſire to return benefits. . 
The debt immenſe of endleſs gratitude. _ Milton, 
Gratitude is properly a virtue, Giipoling the mind to an in- 
ward ſenſe and an outward acknowledgment of a benefit re- 


ceived, together with a readinels to return the fame, or the 


SOS | RE | | Soul h's Sermons. 
GRATUTHTOUS. adj. [gratuitus, Latin; gratuit, Fr.] 
1. Voluntary; granted without claim or merit. 
Wemiltnke the gratuitous bletlings of heaven for the fruits 
of our own indultry. | I . Eſtrauge. 
2. Aſſerted without prœof. 


Ihe ſecond motive they had to introduce this gratuitous | 


declination of atoms, the tame poet gives us. 
- GRaTVUITOUSLY. adv. [from gratuitous. ] 
1. Without claim or merit. 
2. Without proot. | 
ANN > | would ar 
which they gratuitoufly tack to matter: this is to aſcribe will 
and choice to thele particles. | Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 
GRATUITY. 2. /. [gratit: 
or acknowledgment; a tree gitt. 


Ray. 


They might have pretended to comply with Ulyſſes, and | 


- difmifled him with a finall gratuity. Notes on the Odyſſey. 
He uſed every year to preſent us with his almanack, upon 
the {core of ſom little gratuity we gave him. Sicht. 
Y GRA'TULATE. v. 4. [gratulor, Latin.] 55 
1. To congratulate; to ſalute with declarations of joy. 
| To gratify the good Andronicus, 
And gratulate his fate return to Rome, 
'The people will accept whom he admires. 
| © Whither away ſo faſt? 
o farther than the Tower, „ 3 
I 0o gratulate the gentle r e Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
© Since nature could bchold fo dire a crime, 
I gratulate at leatt my native clime, 
That ſuch a land, which ſuch a monſter bore, 
So far is diſtant from our Thracian ſhore. Dryder's Fab. 
2. To declare joy for. 2 5 
Yet give thy jealous ſubjects leave to doubt, 
Who this thy ſcape trom rumour gratulate, 
No leſs than if trom peril z and devout, 5 
Do beg thy care unto thy after ſtate. B. Joh. E pigrams. 
GCRATULA'TION. z. J [tromgratuatio, Latin. | Salutations 
made by expretling joy; expretlion of joy. 
They are the irt gratulations wherewith our Lord and 
Saviour was joytully received at his entrance into the world, 
by tuch as in their hearts, arms, and bowels, embraced him, 


” Hooker. 
The earth | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Gave ſigns of gratulation, and each hill. Milt. Par. Loft. | 


Your enjoyments, according to the ſtandard of a Chriſtian 
delire, are to compleat that they require no addition: I ſhall 
turn my wiſhes into gratulations, and, congratulating their 
tulnets, only wiſh their continuance. | | South. 

GRATULATORY. adj. [trom gratulate.) Congratulatory ; 
expretling congratulation. 1 3 
GRAVE, a nnal ſyllable in 


s 2 8 0 \ 
Saxon znhæp, a grove or cave. Gibſon's Camden. 


GRAVE. 725 [z3nwp, Saxon.] The place in the ground in 


which the dead are repoſited. 

Now it is the time of night, 
That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his ſpright, 

In the church-way paths to glide. 


Thou wilt not leave me in the loathſome grave. Milton. 
Jo walk upon the graves of our dead maſters, 
ts our own 1ecurity. Denham's Sophy. 


A flood of waters would overwhelm all thoſe tragments 
which the earth broke into, and bury in one common grave 
all mankind, and all the inhabitants of the earth. Burnet. 


(Gra VE-CLOATHS. . . [grave and cloaths.] The dreſs of 


the dead, . | 
But of ſuch ſubtle fubſtance and unſound, 
That like a ghoſt he ſeem'd, whole grave-cloaths were un- 
bound. Spenſer's Fair —— b. xi. 
And he that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot 
Vith grave-cloaths. _ John, xi. 44. 


GrA'VE-STONE. u. . [grave and ſtone.] The ſtone that is 


laid over the grave; the monumental ſtone. 
| Timon, preſently preparethy grave; 
| Lie where the light toam of the ſea may beat | 
The grave-flone daily. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
To GRAVE. n. preter. graved]; part. paſſ. graven. [grav- 
er, French; g.] | „5 
t. To inſculp; to carve a figure or inſcription in any hard 
lubſtance. 
Cornice with boſſy ſculptures grawven. Milton. 
Such later vows, oaths, or leagues, can never blotout thole 
former grawizgs or characters, which by juſt and lawful oaths 


2. To carve or form. 


3. To copy paintings upon wood or metal, in order to be im- 


4. [From grawe.] To entomb. Not in ule. 


know whence came this obliquity of direction, 


ts, Fr. from gratuitous. A pretent | 


the names of places, is from the | 


Shakeſpeare. 


Thy ſum of duty let two words contain; 

O! may they graden in thy heart remain, jp 
He humble and be juſt. Frior. 
What profiteth the graden image, that the maker thereof 
hath graden it? Hab. ii. 18. 


preſled on paper. 

The gravers can and ought to imitate the bodies of the 
colours by the degrees of the lights and ſhadows : tis 1mpol- 
lible to give much ſtrength to what they grave, after the 
works of the {chools, without imitating in tome lort the co- | 
| lour of the objects, | Dryden's Dit eue. 


J here's more gold: 
Do you damn others, and let this damn you: 
And ditches grave you all! Shakeſpeare's Tin. \ 
5. Toclean, caulk, and theath a ſhip. Ainjavortl. 
To GRAVE. v. 1. To write or delineate on hard ſubſtances. 
Thou ſhalt make a plate of pure gold, and grave upon it. 
| | | Exod. xxvIii. 36. 
GRAVE. adj. grade, French; gravis, Latin. | 
1. Solemn; terivus z ſober; not gay; not light or trifling. 
| To th' more mature, | | 
A glaſs that featur'd them; and to the grave, 3 
A child that guided dotards. Shakejpeare”s Cymbeline, 
We ſhould have elfe deiir'd 1 
You good advice, which ſtill hath been both grave 
And proſperous, in this day's council. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
I'hat grave awfulneſs, as in your belt breed of mattitts, 
or clegancy and prettinets, as in your lefler dogs, are modes 
of beauty. More's Antidote againſt Atheiſin. 
Even thegrave and ſerious characters arediitinguitced by 
their ſeveral ſorts of gravity, Dryden 5 Fables, Frejace. 
Youth on ſilent Wings is flown FEE 8 
Graver years come rolling on. 8 
'To laugh, were want ot goodneſs and of grace; 
And to be grave, exceeds all pow'r of tace. - Pope's I piſt. 
Folly-painting humour, grave himlelt, 

Calls laughter forth. DIE Thomſon's Winter. 
2. Of weight; not ſutile; credible. Little uled.- 
Ihe Roman ſtate was ot all others the moſt celebrated 
for their virtue, as the grave/t of their own writers, and ot | 
ſtrangers, do bear them witnets, Grezw's Cofmol. Sac. b. ili. 
3. Not thowy 3 not tawdry : as, a. grave luit of cloaths. 

4. Not tharp of found; not acute. | 

Accent, in the Greek names and uſage, ſeems to have re- 
garded the tone of the voice; the acute accent raiſing the 


Prior. 


itch or tone, and the grave deprefling it lower, and both 
having ſome emphatis, 2. e. more vigorous Pronunciation. 
5 | Holders Elements of Spccch. 
GRAVEL. 1. /. [grawvier, French; graveel, Dutch; gra- 
vel, Armorick. ] | . 
1. Hard land; tand conſiſting of very ſmall pebbleſtones. 
Gravel conſiits of flints of all the uſual tizes and colours, 
of the ſeveral torts of pebble ; ſometimes with a tew pyrite, 
and other mineral bodies, confuledly intermixed, and com- 
mon ſand, Foes 
_ His armour, all-gilt, was fo well handled, that it ſhewed 
like a glittering ſand and gravel, interlaced with filver ri- 
V LES Sulney. 
By intelligence, „ 
And proofs as clear us founts in July, when | 
We lee each grain of gravel. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Providence permitted not thc ſtrength of the earth to ſpend 
itſelf in baſe gravel and pebbles, initead of quarries oi ſtones. 
More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
So deep, and yet fo clear, we might behuld (ld 
The gravel bottom, and that bottom gold. Dryer. 
Ihe upper garden at Kenſington was at firſt nothing but 
a a gravel pit. 5 Shectalor, NY 477. 
. Gravel walks are beſt for fruit-trees. Mortimer”s Hujb. 
2. [ Gravelle, French, | Sandy matter concreted in the kidneys, 
It the ſtone is brittle it will often crumble, and paſs in the 
form of gravel: it the (tone is too big to pats, the beſt method 


To GRA'VEL. vV.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To pave or cover with gravel, 


much trodden, or if they were at the firſt grawelled. Bacon. 

2. To ſtick in the ſand, _ . 1 
VVilliam the Conqueror, when he invaded this ifland, 

chanced at his arrival to be gravelled;, and one of his feet 


3. To puzzle; to ſtop; to put to a ſtand; to embarrais. 
I would kits before I tpoke. 
— Nay, you were better ſpeak firſt, and when you were g-a- 
vell'd for lack of matter you might take occalion to kits. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The diſeaſe itſelf will gravel him to judge of it: nor can 
there be any prediction made of it, it is fo har p. 
What e do our imaginations make with eternity and 
immenſity? And how are we grawvelled by 
dilemmas? _ | 
Mat, who was here a little eravell'd, | | 
Toſt up his nole, and would have cavilld. Prior. 


by the ſhoe. 


buried. | | | | 
| By degrees the memory of my womb, 
Together with my brave Egyptians all, 
By the diſcandying of this pelletted ſtorm, 
Lie grawveleſs. 
GRA'VELLY. adj. [gravelux, French, from grawel. | Full 
of gravel; abounding with gravel; conſiſting of gravel, 
There are ſome natural ſpring-waters that will inlapidate 


part above the water ſhall continue wood, and the part under 
the water ſhall be turned into a gravelly ſtone. Bacon. 
If you live in a conſumptive air, make choice of the more 
open, high, dry, and gravellypart of it, Harvey on Conſumpt. 
GRA'VELY. a. from grave.] | ee 
1. Solemnly; terioutly ; ſoberly; without lightneſs or mirth. 
3 3 FThou ſtand'it 
7 in doubt when to hold them wiſe. Milton. 
A girl longs to tell her confidant that ſhe hopes to be mar- 
ried in a little time, and atks her very gravely what the would 
have her to do. Spectator, No 475. 
Wiſdom's above ſuſpecting wiles | 
The queen of learning gravely ſmiles, Swift, 
A formal ſtory was very gravelycarried to his excellency, 

by ſome zealous members. | 
2. Without gaudineſs or ſhow. 
GRA'VENESS. 2. /. [from grave.] Seriouſneſs ; ſolemnity 

and ſobriety of behaviour. WS, 
You no leſs becomes 

The light and careleſs livery that it wears, 

Than ſettled age his fables, and his weeds 
1 health and graveneſs. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 

ut yet beware of counſels when too full; 

Number makes long diſputes and gravene/5 dull. Denham, 
GRA'VEOLENT, adj [graveolens, Lat.] Strong ſcented. Dic. 
GRA'VER. u. /. [ graveur, French, trom grade. 


wars made upon their fouls, King Charles, 


Gravity. . [gravitas, Lütin; gr dui] 


voice, in ſome certain ſyllables, to a higher, 1. %. more acute 


 Woodward's Met. Fog. |. 
2. Atrociouſneſs; weight of guilt. 


is to come to a fort of a compolition or truce with it. Arbuth, | 


Mols growcth upon alleys, eſpecially ſuchas lie cold, and 
upon the North, as in divers terraſſes; and again, if they be |. 


{tuck lo faſt in the fand, that he fell to the ground. Camden. 


Honvel. ; 


by their cutting | 
1.anwille's Scepſis, c. 13. 


4. [In horſemanſhip.] To hurt the foot with gravel contined | 


GRA'VELESS. adj. [from grave.]J Without a tomb; un-“ 


Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 


5 lo that you ſhall ſee one piece of wood, whereof the 


Sxvift, | © 


G RA 


ſtances z one who copies pictures upon wood or meta. 
impreſled on paper. etal to be 
t he makes a deſign to be graved, he is to reme 
the grawvers diſpoſe not their colours as the eee tat 
that, by conſequence, he mult take occaſion to find had an 
ot his detign in the natural thadows of the figures, Wü 
has diſpoted to cauſe the effect. Dryden's D. en lis 
2. The ſtile or tool uted in graving. Haag. 
With all the care wherewith I tried upon it th k 
ways of ſoftening gravers, I could not lotten thi; e Known 
The toilſome hours in diff rent labour {lide. Bile, 
Some work the file, and fome the gray | 
CRAVIDITY. =. J. [gravidus, Latin. ] P 
being with child. . 
Women, obſtructed, have not always the for 


er guide. 6 
Leg nancy ; ſtate at 


* 2 , S ; : © g . x; 
ſymptoms: in thoſe the ſigns of grawvidity and bleme 
are hard to be diſtinguiſhed in the beginning. 4, ache 


Sk1ltul to work in gold; allo to grave any man 
graving, and to find out every device which Hall ut ef 


him. 5 ning put to 
To GRAVITATE. v. x. {from gravis, Latin. 17% 17. 
to the centre of attraction, J I tend 
Thoſe who have nature's ſteps with care 
That matter is with active force endu'd, 
That all its parts magnetick power exert, 
And to each other gravitate, atiert, BH 


* 


purly'g, 


T hat lubtle matter muſt be ot the fame bite - Creat, 
other matter, and as much as is comprchended deb ah 
ticular budy mutt gravitate jointly with that by, . u. 
GAVTITATTIO. A. /. [from gravitate.] ACH 
the centre. IE 

The mult conſiderable phenomenon belonging to terre. 
bodies is the general action of grαν,ůM Hence brit 4 
bodies, in the vicinity of the earth, do tend 21 
Its Centre. 1 

When the looſe mountain trembles ti 
Shall gravitation cealey uf you £0 by. ? 
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1. Weight; heavincts; tendency to thc cue 
That quauty by which all heavy, bodies tend toward, s,, 
centre of the cartit, accelerating their motion the Ng 
approach towards 1t, true pluloloph y has thewy to beu plone 
able by any hypothefis, and refolved it into the mm 5855 8655 
of the Creator, Ot all bodies, conſidered within ee 
of any fluid, there is a twofold grovty, trug ang e 
and 24 nb vulgar or comparative: abſolute CN: 
whole force by which any body tends downtedles; bin 
relative or vulgar is the excels of 5raity 1 one body a _ 
the ſpecifick gravity ot the fluid, whereby it tends down hy 
more than the ambient fluid doch. a N 
Bodies do twimn or fink in different liquors, zccord: a0 
tenacity or gravity of thoſe liquors wich are 1 
ON Brown's Ualzear Erro. 
Though this mereaſe of denlity may at creat ditt mes. ©/ 
| exceeding ſlow, yet it the elaltick tune ot 1h; medium he 
exceeding great, it may ſuffice to impel bodies from ec 
parts of the medhun towards the rarer, with all tüte 
which we call gravity. | | wok 


t0luppurt tau. 
1755, b. vii. G15; 


Newton's Of. +: 


Do man could ever have thought thisreaforah! 
intended thereby only to puniſh the injury com 
cording to the gravity of the fact. Hecker 
3. Serioulnels ; lolemnity. | . 
I, pũere is not a white hair on Your face but ſhould hae! 
effect of grawty. SPakeſpecre's Henry IV. b. 
Our youths and wildneſs ſhall no whit appeir, 885 
But all be buried in his gravity.  Shakejh, Jul. C 
For the advocates and councilthat plead, patience and Er: 
Dity of hearing is an ellential part of juitice. Bacon, aj 57, 
Great Cato there, for graTity renown'd, Dril. Al. 
Ihe emperors often jeſted on their rivals or predcccilvrs, 
but their mints ſtill mantained their gravity, 4.4144, 
GRA'VY. x. /. The ſerous juice that runs trom fleſh tte 
dried by the fire. . „ egy Coos 
hey utually boil and roaſt their meat until it falls ale 
off from the bones; but we love it half raw, with the b vu 
trickling down trom it, delicately terming it the gravy wall 
in truth looks morelike an ichorus or raw bloody matte. 
15 Harvey on Conjunpunt: 
There may be a ſtronger broth made of vegetat!cs thai 
b of any gravy ſoupß : © Arbuthiugt an Alanis, 
BGRAY. adj. |znxx, Saxon; grau, Danith ; gad, Duicl.! 
1. White with a mixture of black, 7 
They lett me then, when the gray headed even, 
Like a fad votariſt in palmer's weed, 

Roſe from the hindmoit wheels of Phacbu< wain, Mir. 
Theſe gray and dun colours ma y be allo produced by m- 
ing whites and blacks, and by conlequence ditter treue. 
fect whites, not in {pecies of colours, but only in degree 
luminouſneſs. Ty Nexoton's Of7.ch% 
2. White or houry with old ace, | 

Living creatures generally do change their hair with act, 
turning to be gray; As is {een in men, though ſome castet 

ſome later; in horſes that are dappled and turn whites 1 

ſquirrels that turn griſly, and many others. Bacon's Nat. H 

Thou haſt neither forſaken me now I am become g 4 

headed, nor ſuffered me to torſake thee in the late d 
temptation. Walton's Lije of Biſhop Sautg 
Anon 


Gray headed men und grave, with warriors mix d, 


e 7 ut N 
nitteu, 20 
Hecker, b. i. ic 


{| Thereitoration of gray hairs to juvenility, anderes 


the exhauſted marrow, may be effected. Cd 
+ Gray headed infant! and in vain grown eld! 
Art thou to learn that in another's gold 3 
Lie charms reſiſtlefs? - Dryden's Juden, Hark 
We mott of us are grown gr headed in our de tn 
ſter's ſervice. 6 AI. l. Spectator, N Il, 
Her gray hair'd ſynods damning bovss anten. . 
And Bacon trembling tor his brazen hend. Te 
3. Dark like the opening or cloſe of day; «tf the colours”! 
Our women's names are more gracious than the Cres 
that 18, gray eyed. | | Camden by nos 
1 he gray ey'd morn ſmiles on the frowning let 
Chequ'ring the eaſtern clouds with ſtreaks of. 
I'll fay yon gray is not the morning's er;, 
Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's bruw. 9595 * 
Soon as the gray ey'd morning freaks the Sd = 
And in thedoubttul day the woodcock flies. % * 
GRAY. 2. /. A badger, „„ 
GRANYBEARK D. z. / [gray and beard. ] An cd man, 
tempt. | . | 
Youngling, thou canſt not love fo dent 3 J. . 
— raybearib, thy love doth frecze. e 
Have I in conqueſt ftretcht mine arm 10 ,. 
To be afraid to tell gray bearils the truth ect 
GRA'YHOUND., See GREYHOUND. 
GRA'YLING. 2. ſ. The umber, a tiſh. u does, Ad 
The grayling lives in ſuch rivers as the tief ent 2, 
uſually taken with the ſame baits, and after tie en ge 
he 1s of a fine ſhape, his fleſh white, and lent 12 f 
ones that he has, are in his throat. He isn g 
as the trout, nor ſo good to eat, 5 awe rays 
GRA'YNESS. 2. /. from gray. } The quall!y es 
To GRAZE. v. 1. [from gr. 


1 


— 


TE 4 
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1. One whole buuneſs is to inſeribe or carve upon hard ſub- 


1. Lo eat graſs; to teed on gras. Tz 


7. 


I, 


7. J 


GRE 
The greateſt of my pride is to ſee my ewes greg tun my 
lambs tuck. Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
10 Graz? where you will, you thall nut houte with me. Shak. 
Leaving in the fields his g cows, OR 
He tought himlelt ſome holpitable houte, Diyden's, Fab. 
Tune more ignoble throng 


: Attendtheir itately iteps, and Yowly g7a%e along. Diyden. 
Io ſupoly grats. 8 2 a 

1 ” W adviſe their patients to remove into airs which 

e. ate plan champaigns, but grazing, and not oVergrow 5 with 
heath. 8 : 3 | con. 

; Ihe jewers mu { be kept 10 as the water may not ſtay too 

o Jong in the Spring; for then the ground continucth the wet, 
hereby it will 1+ Ver graze to purpole that year. : Bacon. 

& A third fort of grax!Mmg ground 415 that near the lea, Which | 

ns | 1s commonly very rich land, Mortimer's Hufbandry, 

ut. Io move on devouring. 1 1 

As every ſtate lay next to the other that was opprr ed, fo 

cf the ire perpetually grazed. Bacon on the War With Spain. 

ta 4. [From ve Fiench.] 10 be- in 

145 Mark then a bounding valour in our nglithy 

end That being dend, Ee to the bullets gragtug, 


"Breaks out mito a tecond courle or nachiet, ; 
Killing in reliplic of mortaluy. Shatejpeare s Henry V. 
Jet RATE. Y. Ae 
5 Tegen graring cattle; to ſet cattle to feed on grats, 
ac, ee his uncle Laban's ſheep. Shakeſpeare. 
O happy man, laith he, that, lo! I tee | 
Craziug his catile in thole plcalant fields, „„ 
Ile but know his good! DamePs Civil War, 
The chict bcheld their chariots from atar | 
Tacir iteeds around, 2 | | | 
Free from their harneſs, grazethe flow'ry ground, Dryden. 
Groinds grazewe!lthe next year atter plowing. Mortimer, 
Some graze their land "till Chrittmas, and tome longer. 
: Mortimer. 
He hath a houſe and barn in repair, and a field or two to 


Ihe lunbs with wolves hall graze the verdant mead. Poe. | 
CSA ZIER. u. . [from grage. ] . pb 

All graziers preter their cattie from meaner paſtures to 
better. te 


grazicr s folds, and the tracelman's ihop. Hool. 
His contution increated when he tound the alderman's 
father to be a gragier. Fbedtator, Ne 6132. 
Ot agricultüre, the deſolation made in the country by en- 
groiting gragie rg, and the great yearly importation of corn 
trum Enoland, arclamentable initances under what dilcou- | 
ragement it hes. Swift. 
GREASE. u. /. [ graiſſe, French. } . 
1. The jott part ot the tat; the oily or unctuous part of ani- 
. Greaſe, that's ſweaten 
From the murth'rer's gibbet, throw „ 
Into the flame. | "; Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Io take out a ſpot of greaſe they uſe à coal upon brown 
\ Bacen g Natural Hiſtory. 
Thou hop'ſt, with ſacrifice of oxen ſlain, 3 
To compais wealth, and bribe the god of gain 
To give thee flocks and herds, with large increaſe; 
Foul! to expect them from a bullock's greaſe. Dryd. Juw. 
Agirdle, toul with greaſe, binds his obſceneattire. Pryd. 
2. In hor{emanthip. ] A ſwelling and gourdinels of the legs, 
which gencrally happens to a horſe atter his journey. 
T: GREASE. v. a. {trom the noun. _ | 
1. To {mcar or anoint with greate. 
d.. 2. Jo bribe; to corrupt with preſents. 
net mvs s nvy not the ſtore 8 1 
Ot the great d advocate that grinds the poor. Dryd. Perſ. 


IIs almed CxHasIx LSS. 1. /. [from grea/e.J Oilinels ; fatneis. 

the bd Upon the môtt of thele ttones, after they are cut, there 

hen pears always, as it were, a kind of greaſinco, or unctu- 

ater, Unny, 77 ; 5 . Boyle. 

fun int.. Gf AsY. adj. from greaſe.] | 
Abies thun 1, Viv; tat; unctuous. | 


Feen! 
Ie. 


5 I he tragments, icravs, the bits and greaſy reliques 
1, Dutch.“ N „ 


Ot ber o'er-caten faith. Shakeſpeare. 
| 2. dmcarcd with greale. ky Re Lo IO 

en, ä Even the lewd rabble 
| Govern'd their roaring throats, and grumbled pity : 

Icould have hugg'd the greaſy rogues ; they 1 me. 

| | Gs Otway. 

Buy ſheep, and ſee that they be big-boned, and have a fot, 

greaſy, wel} curled clote wool, Mortimer Huſovandry. 

J. aL of body; bulky. In reproach. 


1. M er. 
N by mize 
r frompa N 
n dg rer c. 


150 r. 


. *k 1 
Ir Whit. Are 


GREAT. adj, {xreur, Saxon; groot, Dutch. 


ech! & 4 I, Large in bulk Or number, 
hie z m. s Ju1as one of the twelve came, and with him a great multi- 
Nat. Hat. We with iwords and ſtaves; from the chief pri and elders 
ecmc 4 ihr people. | 7 Matt. xxv1. 47. 
late d: © Al! thete cities were fenced with high walls, gates and 
þ a as, betides unwalled towns 2 great many. Deut. iii. v. 
idea of o much is pohitive and clear: the idea of 
ix Sealer is alio elcar, but it is but a comparative idea. Locke. 


Ne * Hung anyquality in a high degree, 
nd rens are were they in great tear. 


Fſal. xiv. 5. 


it wb, sas a great paradox. | Tillotſon. 
Id! 5. Coniderable in extent or duration. 

_ Thou haft lpoken of thy tervant's houſe for a great while 
rat S's! do come, ann 2 Sam. vii. 19. 
ur ds. { 5 &, Important; weighty. | . | 
tor, X 3. Nlany. 5 
Wend, Hive broke their backs with laving manors on them, 

Jes 5 er this great journey. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
our Ci. And though this be a great truth, it it be impartially con- 
their CR dered yet it is allo a great paradox to men of corrupt minds 

en R. Wh VOUS practices. Tiiotfon, Sermon vi. 
ng mgl. Chet; principal. ä 
ht. $4 


15 car the King's pleaſure, cardinal, who commands you 
render up the great ſeal preſently. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
sd lank; of large power. | — 


8 Fax 4 on 
ut 


n men as he be never at heart's caſe, 


ud: But they behold a greater than themſelves. Shazeſp. 
5 FRF Ot all the great, how tew | 
man, eto Heaven, and to their promiſe true! Pope's Odyſſ. 
Mstortune made the throne her ſeat, 
s J. none cond be unhappy but the great. Roæve. 
Sales Th Deipile the farce of ſtate, 
jars ail I e ſober follics.of the wiſe and great, Pope. 


{trious ; eminent. | | 
rd, thou art great, and thy name is great in might. 
Ry © i. | "Fi «Rs 6. 
wt does Grand of 3 

lame ma. 
eth, th. th + 1 
lo general a 


» 
> 


Such Bie of elevated mien. i | 
Amis 4s 0 was with ſuch becoming ſtate, --- : 

$ Noble; m e crowd, the walks ſerencly great. Dryd. Virg. 

n f nnanmous. N ; 

mie NN thing was goodly and ſtately; yet lo, that it 

tis me Ww at great mindedneſs was but the ancient-bearer 

. * linienets, Siducy. 


— 
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ze his cows, with à garden and orchard. Swift. | 
2. lo feed upon. 2 he Eg 
I was at firſt as other beaſts, that graze 2 5 
The trodden herb, of abiect thoughts and low. Milton. 
This Neptune gave him, hen he gave to Keep | 
His lcalv flocks that graze the wat'ry deep. Dryden. 


| :...* * Bacon. F-: 
Geuile peace, which fillet the huſbandman's barns, the | | 


BY Nobly; illuſtrioutly. 


| 4. High place; dignity; power; influence; empire. | 


Let's contuit together againitthis greaſy knight, Shakeſp. | 


GRE 


Solyman perceived that Vienna was not to be won with 
words, nor the defendants to be dilcouraged with great looks; 
wheretore he begun to batter the walls. Knolles. 
11. Familiar; much acquainted. A low word. 

Thole that would not cenſure, or ſpeak ill of a man imme- 
diately, will talk more boldly of thoſe that are great with them, 


and thereby wound their honour, acon, Eſſay 49. 
12, Pregnant; teeming. _ 8 
| Their bellies great 
With ſwelling vanity, bring forth deceit. Sandhu. 


This fly, for moſt he things in heat of day, 
From cattle great with young keep thou away. May's Ving. 
13. It is added in every ſtep of aſcending or deſcending conſan- 
guinity: as great grandion is the fon of my grandton. 

I dare not yet athrm for the antiquity of our language, that 
our great-great-great granutires tongue came out of Perſia. 

| Camden's Remains. 
What we call great-great grandfather they called tortha- 
fader. Camden's Remains. 

Their holiday-cloaths go from father to ton, and are ſel- 
dom worn out till the tecondor third generation; fo that *tis" 
common enough to ſce a countryman in the doublet and 
breeches of his great grandtather. : Addiſon. 
14. Hard; difficult; grievous. A proverbial expreſſion. 

It is no great matter to live lovingly with eee agg 
meek pertons. lor Devotion. 
GREAT. . /. [from the adjective.] | 
1. The whole; the groſs; the whole in a lump. | 

To let out thy harvelt by great or by day, 

Let this by experience lead thee the way:; | 

By great will deceive thee with ling'ring it out, 

By day will diſpatch. Tufer s Huſbandry for Auguſt. 

It were behovetul, tor the ſtrength ot the navy, that no 
ſhips ſhould be builded by the great; for by daily experience 
they are found to be weak and imperte&t. Ralergh's Efays. 

He did at length fo many tlam forget, 

And loſt the tale, and took them by the great. Dryden. 
_..- Carpenters, tor unitormity, . make them ſo, unlets 
they build an houte by the great, and are agreed tor the tum. 
of money. |  Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


great tor any gentlewoman who is turned of tixty. Addiſon. 
GRE'ATBELLIED. aj, [great and belly. ] Pregnant; teeming. | 


| Greatbellied women, 
That had not halt a week to go, like rams 


In the old time of war, would thake the preſs, 


And make en reel from before em.“ = 


time, had her child ſtruck out of her womb, and carried half 
a furlong trom her. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 


To GRE'ATEN, v. a. [from great.] To aggrandize; to en- 


large; to magnity. word little uſed. | 

Atter they tought to greatenthemlelves in Italy itſelf, uſing 
ſtrangers for the commanders of their armies, the Turks by. 
degrees beat them out ot all their goodly countries. Raleigh. 


| GREATHEA'RTED., adj. [great and heart.] High ſpirited; 


- undejetted.' 5, 
Tuc earl, as greathearted as he, declared that he neither 


GRE'ATLY. adj. {trom great. }] 
1. In a great degree; ... PR NE: 1 
Thy torrow I will greatly multiply. Milton. 
Let London, empreſs of the northern clime, 
3. Magnanimoufly; generoully ; bravely. . 
Where are theſe bold intrepid ſons of war, 
That greatly turn their backs upon the toe, DE oh” 
And to their general iend a brave defiance ? Addiſon's Cato. 
GREATNESS. . /. [trom great.] x he MT", 
1. Largeneſs ot quantity or number. 
2. Comparative quantity. xx. 5 
Wecan have no poſitive idea of any ſpace or duration, which 
is not made up of and commenſurate to repeated numbers 


the greatneſs of theſe fort of quantities. Locke. 
Allabſent good does not, according to the greatneſs it has, 


good is not always a pain, as the preſence of pain is. Locke. 

3. High degree of any quality. Bo DRESS 
Zeal, in duties, thould be proportioned to the greatneſs of 

the reward, and the certainty. Regers, Sermon xili. 


Farewel, a Jon g tarewel to all my greatueſs. 
So man | 1 


I beg your greatreſ5 not to give the las 

In other realms ; but beaten, to withdraw, Dryden's n. 

Approaching greatneſs met him with her charms 

Ot pow'r and future ſtate; 5 

He {ſhook her from his arms. 
Ihemiſtocles raiſed the Athenians to their greatneſs at tea, 
which he thought to be the true and conſtant interett of that 
commonwealth, „„ Swift, 


5. Swelling pride; affected ſtate. | 


greatneſs that he cometh not aboard your ſhips. Bacon. 
6. Merit; magnanimity; nobleneſs of mind. 
_ Greatneſs of mind and nobleneſs their ſcat 7 
Build in her lovelieſt. Milton. 


7. Grandeur; ſtate; magnificence. 1 25 | 
©». Greatneſs with Timon dwells in ſuch a draught, 
As brings all Brobdignag before your thought. Pope. 
GREAVE. 2. .. [znzp, e A pave. 
GREAVES, a. ſ. from greves, Frenc 
a ſort of boots. It wants the ſingular number. : 
He had greaves of braſs upon his legs. 1 Sam. xvii. 6. 
A ſhield make for him, and a helm, fair greaves, and 
curets ſuch En 
As may renown thy workmanſhip, and honour him as 
much, ; Chapman's Iliads, b. 18. 


language, | DEI 
GREE. x. ſ. gr, French, probably from gratia.] Good will; 
tavour; good graces. 
And falling her before on lowly knee, 
To her makes preſent of his ſervice ſeen, 
Which ſhe accepts with thanks and goodly gree. Spenſer. 
GREECE. z. ſ. [corrupted from degrees. ] A flight of fteps. 
| Ev'ry greece of fortune 
Is ſmother'd by that below. _ Shakeſpeare. 
After the procetlion, the king himſelf remaining ſcated in 
the quire, the lord archbithop, upon the 2 ot the quire, 
made a long oration. acun's Henry VII. 
GRE'EDILY. adj. [ trom greedy.) Eagerly; ravenoully ; vora- 
ciouily ; with keen appetite or defire, 
Greedily ſh: engorg'd without reſtraint, Milt. Par. Loft. 
He (wallow'd it as greedy | 
As parched earth drinks rain, Denbam's Sopby. 
Ev*n deadly plants, and herbs of pois*nous ples | 
Wild hunger ſeeks ; and to prolong our breath, 
We greedtly devour our certain death. Dryd. Ind, Emp. 
GRE'EDINESS. n. ſ. [from greedy.) Ravenouinels; voracity 
hunger; cagernels of appetite or dchre, 


12 | _ ang; proud, 


F ox in itcalth, wolf in greedinefi, Shakeſp. King Lear. 


I ſet aſide one da in a week tor lovers, and interpret > the} - 
l 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


A greatbelli;4 woman, walking throughthecity in theday- | 


cared for his triendthip, nor feared his hatred. _ Clarendon. | 


Ny an high fate thou greatly didit expire. Dryd. Aun. Mir. | 


of teet or yards, or days or years, and whereby we judge of 


or is acknowledged to have, cauſe pain equal to that greatrefs, 
as all pain cauſes denre equal to itſelf; becauſe the abſence of | 


Shaleſp. 
Aswillto greatneſs delicate themſelves. Shak. Macbeth. 


Dryden, 


My lord would have you know, that it is not of pride or 


_ Spenſer. 
] Armour for the legs; 


GRE'CISM. 2. /. [greciſmus, Latin. ] An idiom of the Greek 


GRE 

Thither with all greedingſs of affection are they gone; and 
there they intend to ſup. Shakeſpeare's Winter's T als, 

If thou wert the wolt, thy greedine/s would athiét thee, 
, Shakejpeare's Timon of Athens, 

I with the fame greedineſs did ſeek, 

| As water when I thirit, to Wallow Greek. Denhams 
Dutch.) « adj, Ledig, Saxon; graadig, Daniſh; gretig, 
utch. „ | 


| 1. Ravenous; voracious; hungry. 


As a lion that is greedy of his prey. P/alm xvii. 12. 
Be not unſatiable in any dainty thing, nor tov greedy upon 

meats. 18 Hcclaſiaſticus, xxxvii. 29. 
He made the greey ravens to be Elias s caterers, and bring 

him food. King Charles, 


2. Eager; vehemently deſirous. It is now commonly taken in 


an 11] ſenſe, 
Greedy to know, as is the mind of man, 
Their cauſe of death, ſwift to the fire the ran. Fairfax, 
The ways of every one that is greedy of gain. Proverbs, 
: Stern look'd the fiend, as fruſtrate of his will, 
Not half ſuthc'd, and greedy yet to kill, 
While the reaper fills his greedy hands, 
And binds the golden theaves in brittle bands. Dryden, 
GREEN. adj. [grun, German; groen, Dutch.] - | | 
1. Having a colour formed commonly by compounding blue 
and yellow; of the colour of the leaves of trees or herbs. The 
green colour is ſaid to be molt favourable to the fight, 

I hegeneral colour of plants is green, which is a colour that 
no flower is of: there is a greenuh primroſe, but it is pale, 
and ſcarce a green. | Wars Natural Hiſtory. 
Groves tor ever green, Pope. 
2. Pale; fickly: from whence we call the maid's diſeaſe the 

green ſiekneſs, or chlorgis. Like it is Sappho's yawgorign 
olg. f 


Dryden. 


: Was the hope drunk. 
Wherein you drelt yourſelf ? Hath it flept ſince? 
And wakes it now to look ſo green and pale 
At what it did to freely, Shakejpeare's Macbeth, 
There's never _ of theſe demure boys come to any proof: 
they tall into a Kind of male green lickneſs. Shak. Hen. IV. 
Till the green ſickneſs and love's force betray'd 
To death's remorſelets arms th' unhappy maid. Garth. 
3. Flourithing; freſh ; undecayed: from trees in Spring. 
4. New ; treth: as, a green wound, | I 
The door is open, Sir; there lies your way: 
You may be jogging while your boots are green. Shak, 
Grits are green; 7 
And all thy friends, which thou mult make thy friends, 
Have but their ſtings and teeth newly ta'en out. SHaleſp. 
— In a Vault, | 5 
Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, | 
Lies feſtering in his blood... Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
A man that ſtudieth revenge keeps his own wounds gree2y 
which otherwite would heal and do well. © Bacon, Ejjay 4. 
5. Not dry, EI | 5 | Sy 
It a {park of errour have thus far prevailed, falling even 
tion unto furious attempts; mutt not the peril thereot be 
greater in men, whoſe minds are of theitſeln | 
apt betorchand unto tumults? . Hooker, Dedication. 
Ot tragility the cauſe is an impotency to be extended, and 
therefore ſtone is more fragile than metal, and ſo dry wood 1s - 
more fragile than green. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
It you but confider a piece of green wood burning in a 
e Wl ed pa will readily diſcern, in the diſbanded parts of it, 
the four elements, „„ Boyle, 
Ihe green do often heat the ripe, and the ripe, ſo heated, 
Jive fire to the green. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
6. Not roaſted; Half raw. DR Ne | fy 
Under this head we may rank thoſe words which ſignify 
different ideas, by a ſort of an unaccountable far-fetched ana- 
logy, or diſtant reſemblance, that fancy has introduced be- 
tween one thing and another; as when we ſay the meat is 
green, when it is halt roaſted, Watts's Logick., 


they are ripe, | 
My fallad days, 


O charming youth, in the firſt op'ning page; 
So many graces in ſo green an age. 
; You'll find a difference 
Between the promiſe of his greexer days, 
And theſe he matters now. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
If you would fat green geele, ſhut them up when they ae 
about a month old, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Stubble geeſe at Michaelmas are ſcen 
| Upon the { 
GREEN. u. / on Th | 
1. The green colour; green colour of different ſhades, 
| Her mother hath intended, 
That, quaint in green, ſhe ſhall be looſeenrob'd. Shakeſp. 
But with your preſence cheer'd, they ceale to mourn ; 
And walks wear 27 "a green at your return. Dryden. 
Cinnahar, illuminated by this beam, appears of the ſame 


Dryden. 


green making and blue making rays, its redneſs will become 
more full and lively, _ Nexwton's Optichs. 
Let us but conſider the two colours of yellow and blue: if 
they are mingled together in any conliderable proportion, they 
| make a rm. x = Watts's Logick, 
2. A grally plain. | | 
| For this down-trodden equity, we tread 
In warlike march theſe greens before your town. Shakeſþ. 
O'er the ſmooth enamell'd green, N 
Where no print of ſtep hath been, 
Follow me as I ling. Ef 
Ihe young Emilia, fairer to be ſeen | 
Than the fair lily on the flow'ry green. Dryden's Fables. 
3. Leaves; branches; wreaths. 
Wh greens and flow'rs recruit their empty hives, 
And ſeek freſh forage to ſuſtain their lives. Prad. Virgil. 
Evv'ry brow with chearful green is crown'd; _ 
The feaſts are doubled, and the bowls go round. Dryden. 
The tragrant greens I ſeek, my brows to bind, Dryden. 
T9 3 v. a. [from the noun.] Jo make green. A low 
word. 


Milton, 


Great Spring before _ 
 Green'd all the year; and fruits and bloffoms bluſh'd 
In ſocial ſweetneſs on the ſelf- lame bough. Thomſen, 
GRE'ENBROOM, 7. /. [cytifo geniſta, Latin} | 
It hath papilionaceous flowers, winch are ſucceeded by com- 
prefied pods, in which are contained many kidney-ſhaped 
ſeeds ; the branches of the trees are flexible, and have ſome- 
times ſingle, and other times three leaves joined together. 
This ſhrub grows wild upon barren dry heaths, Millar. 
GRE'ENCLOTH, «4 A board or court of juſtice held in the 
counting-houle of the king's honſhold, for the taking cogni- 
zance of all matters of government and juſtice within the 
king's court-royal; and tor correcting all the ſervants that 
ſhall offend. Dit. 
For the greencloth law, take it in the largeſt ſenſe, T have no 
opinion of it. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
GRE'ENEYED. adj, [green and ge.] Having eyes coloured 
with green. | 
oubtful thoughts, and raſh embrac'd deſpair, 


And ihudd'ring fear, and greeney'd jealouly, Shakeſp. 
GRE'ENFINCH, #./, A kind ef bird, | 
| 42S The 


where the wood was green, and farthett off trom mw inclina- 


ves as dry fuel, 
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7. Unripe; immature; young; becauſe fruits are green before 


When I was green in judgment, cold in blood! Shakeſp. 


pit, next May produces green. King's Cookery. - 


red colour as in daylight; and if at the lens you intercept tha 
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GEEK NFISH. A. /. A kind of fiſh. 


| 4. Wanly; timidly, 


3. Freſhneis; vigour. 


Gsk'ENWEED. z. / {green and weed. ] Dyers weed. 
 GRE'ENWOOD. 7. 95 green and wood, 


RE 
he chaffinch, greenfinch,dormouſe, and other ſmall birds, 
are injurious to ſomæ fruits. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
f Ainjworth. 
GRE ENGAGE. E. . A ſpecies of PLUM, which ſee. 
GREENHOUSE, 1 (green and houſe.) A houte in which 
tender plants are ſheltered from the weather. 

It the ſeaſon prove exceeding piercing, which you may 
know by the freezing of a moiſtened cloth let in your green- 
houſe, kindle ſome charcoal. Evelyns Kalendar. 

Sometimes our road led us into ſeveral hollow apartments 

among the rocks and mountains, that look like ſo many na- 
tural greenbouſes, as being always ſhaded with a great variety 
of trees and ſhrubs that never loſe their verdure. Addiſon. 

A kitchen garden is a more pleaſant ſight than the fineſt 
orangery or artificial greenhouſe. pectator, Ne 477. 

GREENISH. adj. [from green. ] Somewhat green; tending to 
reen. 
1 With goodly greeniſh locks, all looſe, unty'd, 

As each had been a bride. Spenſer's Prothalam. 

Of this order the green of all vegetables teems to be, partly 
by reaſon of the intenſenels of their colours, and partly be- 
cauſe, when they wither, ſome of them turn to a e f 

yellow. 8 Newton's Opticks. 
GRE'ENLY. adj. [from green. „ 4 
1. With a greeniſh colour. TC | 
2. Newly; treſhly. 
3. Immaturely. _ 


Kate, I cannot look greenly, nor gaſp out my eloquence ; 
nor have I cunning in proteſtation. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
GRrE'ENNESS. . /. [from green. wh | 
1. The quality of being green; viridity; viridneſs. 


— 


About it grew ſuch ſort of trees, as either excellency of | 


fruit, ſtatelinels of growth, continual greenneſs, or poctical 
fancies have made at any time famous. 
In a meadow, though the mere graſs and greennej; de- 
lights, yet the variety of flowers dotn heighten and beautity. 
Pe | | | Ben. Johnſon. 

My reaſon, which diſcourſes on what it finds in my phan- 
taly, can conſider greenne/s by itſelf, or mellownels, or uu 
nets, or coldnels, 1ingly and alone by itſelf, Digby on Bodies. 
2. Immaturity; unripencls. FFFFF˙ (( 
This prince, While yet the errours in his nature were ex- 


cuſed by the greenueis of his youth, which took all the fault | 


upon itlelf, loved a private man's wife. Sidney, b. Ii. 

Take the picture of a man in the 8 and vivacity of 
his youth, and in the latter date and declention of his droop- 
ing | dy and you will ſcarce know it to belong to the t, 
perſon. | | South's Serm31is. 


4. Newneſs. HO ES 
GRE'ENSICKNESS. #./. [green and fickneſs.] The diſeaſe of 
- maids, ſo called from the paleneſs which it produces. | 


Sour eru&tations, and a craving appetite, eſpecially of ter- 
reſtrial and abſorbent ſubſtances, are the caic ot girls in the 


, nh nt n Arvuthnot. 
CREENSWARD. 17 [green and /avard: of the tame ori- 
GREENSWORD. 

graſs grows, ; Te. 

Ihis is the prettieſt low-born laſs that ever 

Ran on the grees/avord. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
e After break their faſt Ea 

On greenſwor ground, a cool and grateful taſte. Dryden. 

In ſhallow oils all is gravel within a tew inches; and 
ſometimes in low ground a thin greenſward, and ſloughy 
underneath; which lait turns all into bog. Swift, 


it appears in the Spring or Summer. It is ſometimes uled as 
one word. : DR | 
Among wild herbs under the greenwood ſhade. Fairfax. 
It happen'd on a dummer's holidays 
That to the greenzwond thade he took his wayz -— 
Por Cymon ihunn'd the church. _ Dryden. 
79 GREET. v. a. [grator, Latin; znexan, Saxon. ] 5 
. addreſs at meeting. 8 | 
I think if men, which in theſe places live, 
_ Durit look in themlelves, and themlelves retrieve, 
"They would like ſtrangers greet themtelves, 
rod I would gladly go, 


To greet my Pallas with ſuch news below. Dry.ten's An. 


2. To ailliels in whatever manner. 
2 Ny noble partner 5 | 
You greet with preſent grace, and great prediction; 
Jo me you ſpeak not. 85 
Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to ther, 
And mark my greeting well; for what I speak, 
My body ſhaſl make govud. 
3. To ſalute in Kindneſs or reſpect. ä 1 
My lord, the mayor of Fo comes to greet you, 
God blcts your grace with health and * days. 
| N Shakeypeare. 
3 Nov the herald lark | 
Left his ground neſt, high tow'ring to deſer 
The morn's approach, and greet her with his ſong. Milton. 
Once had the early matrons run 3 
To greet her of à lovely ſon. 3 Milton. 
he ſca's our own and now all nations greet, 
With bending fails, each veſſel of our fleet. Waller. 
Thus pale they meet, their eyes with fury burn: 
None greets ; tor none the greeting will return; 
But in dumb (urlineſs, each arm'd with care, 


His toe profeſt, as brother of the war, Dryden's Fables. | 


+. To congratulate. | 
His lady, tecing all that channel from far, 
.__- Approacht in halte to greet his victorie. 
5. To pay compliments at a diſtance. | 
45 : The king's a-bed, 
Ant ſent great largeſs to vour officers; | 
Tis. iamond he greets your wife withal, 
By the name of molt kind hoſtets. 


much in uſt, 
: Your halte- 
I; now urg*d on vou. 
— We will crect the time, 
Such was that {ace on which 1 dwelt with joy, 
Ee Greece aliembled ſtem'd the tides to Troy ; | 
But parting then tor that deteſted ſhore, 


To GREET. . u. To meet and ſalute. 


Thcre greet in tilence, as tue dead are wont, 
And ſleep in peace. ; 


GREETER. . J. | from the verb.] He who greets. 


Our cves, 2 ! never greeted more. Pope's O. HA. 


GEE ETING. 2, /. {from greet.] Salutation at meeting, or 


compliments at a diſtance, 
: I from him 
Give you all greetings, that a king, as friend, 
Can ſend his brother. 
CGREEZE. u. J. { Otherwile wr 


itep. 

In purity of manhood ſtaad upright, 
And lay, this man's a flatterer: if one be, 
So are they all; tor every gere of turtune 
Is (moouth'd by that below: the learned pate, 


Sidney, b. 1. 


Sinal with favath.] The turt on which 


A wood conſidered as | 


Donne. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbelh. 


Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 


8 


Fairy Queen, 


[T3 = Shakeſp. Macb-th, 
6. To met ,as thote do who go to pay congratulatiene. Not 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Shakeſpeare. 


__ Shakeſpeare's Winter" Tale. 
k itten greece, Sec GREECE, Or 
CGRIEZE, Ur GRICE, from deyrees,} A flight of eps; u 


! 


GRre'Gat, adj. [grex, gregis, Latin.] Belonging to > Yock, | 


ith. 


herds, like ſheep or partridges. ; 
No birds of prey are gregarious. Ray on the Creation. 

GRE MIAL. adj. | premium, Lat.) Pertaining to the lap. Dit. 

GRENA'DE. u. J. [from pomum granatum, Latin. ] A little 


hollow globe or hall of iron, or other metal, about two inches 


is ſet on fire by means of a ſmall fuſee faſtened to the touch- 
hole: as ſoon as it is kin4led, the caſe flies into many ſhat- 
ters, much to the damage of all that ſtand ncar. Thete gre- 
nales lerve to hre cloſe and narrow pallages, and are often 
thrown with the hand among the ſoldiers to diſorder their 
ranks, more elpecially in thole poſts where they ſtand thick - 
elt; as in trenches, redoubts, and lodgments. Harris. 
GRE'NADIER. 2. . [grenadier, French, from grenade.] A 
tall foot-ſoldier, of whom there is one company in every re- 
giment: (uch men being employed to throw grenades, 
Peace allays the ſhepherd's fear | 

Of wearing cap of grenadier. Cay Paſtorals. 

GRENA'DO. . /. Sce GRENADE. | N 
Yet to ex preis a Scot, to play that prize, 

Not all thole mouth grenadus can ſuffice. Cleaveland. 

You.,niay as well try to quench a fiaming grenado with a 
ſhell of fair water, as hope to tuccec«l, ee > 
GREUT. 7. . A kind of foſſile body. I 

A ſort ot tin-ore, with its greut; that is, a congeries of 
cryitals, or 1parks of ſpar, of the bigneſs of bayſalt, and of a 
brown ſhining colour immerſed therein. Grew's Muſæ um. 
GREW. The preterite of grow. 5 | 

'The plealing taſk he fails not to renew; | 
Soft and more loft at ev'ry touch it grew. Dryden's Fab. 
GREY. adj. [gris, French. More properly written gray. }] 

dee GRAY. 5 | Es 
This ancient ruffian, Sir, whoſe life I ſpar'd at ſuit of his | 
grey beard. 8 Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Our green youth copies what grey tinners act, 

When venerable age commends the fact. Dryden. 
GRE'YHOUND. 1. /. [zpigþund, Saxon.) A tall fleet dog 
that chaſes in ſighlt. 9 3 
Firſt may a truſty greybound transform himſelf into a 
tyger. | h TOE „ ane, B. i. 

So on the downs we ſee, near Wilton fair, 

A haſt'ned hare from greedy if e rand go. 

Ti impatient greybound, ſſipt trom tar, 
Bounds o'er theglebe to catch the teartul hare. Dry den. 
GRICE. u. / . 955 
1. A little pig. Gouldman. 


Sidney. 


e, N 25 
This a ſtep to love. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
To GRIDE. v. 2. [gridare, Italian.) To cut; to make way 

by cutting. A word elegant, but not in ule, | Ge 

His poignant ſpear he thruſt with puiſſant ſway, _ 
At proud Cymochles, whiles his ſhield was wide, | 
That through his thigh the mortal ſteel did gride. Sper. 


So ſore 8 
The griding ſword, with diſcontinuous wound, 
Paſs'd through him ! Milton's Parc: dije Loft, b. vi. 


GRI'DELIN. adj. A colour mixed of white and red. 
Ihe ladies dreſs'd in rich ſymars were ſeen, _ 
Ot Florence ſattin, flow'r'd with white and green, 


GRIDIRON, 2. /. [grind, lilandick, a grate, and iron.] A 
portable grate on which meat is laid to be broiled upon the 
= aſs 5 85 


GRIEF. 2. .. [from grieve; gr! 
Engliſh. ] | N EN 
1. Sorrow ; trouble for ſomething paſt. 
I will in{truct my ſorrows to be proud 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner ſtout, Shakeſp. 
Wringing of the hands, knocking the breaſt, or wiſhing 
one's felt unborn, are but the ceremonies of ſorrow, the 
pomp and oftentation of an effeminate grzef, which ſpeak 
not ſo much the greatneſs of the miſery as the ſmallneſs of 
..- the png. _--: . 
The mother was ſo afflicted at the loſs of a fine boy, who 
wWus her only fon, that ſhe died for gr:ef of it. 
2, Grievance; harm, [Orig French. } 
Bee factions for redreſs of all theſe griefs, 
And I will et this foot of mine as far 
As who goes fartheſt. 1 
Io The king hath ſent to know 
The nature of your grzefs, and whereupon 
You conjure from the breaſt of civil peace 5 
Such bold hoſtility? Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 
3. Pain; diteaſe. N 8 555 
| GRIEVANCE. 2. /. [from grief. ] 
1. A ttate of uncaſineſs. Out of uſe. __ 
2. The caute of uneaſineſs. Uied of ſuch cauſes as are the 
eflects ot human conduct. . ä 
What remedy can be found againſt grizwances, but to 
bring religion into countenance, and encourage thoſe who, 
from the Fave of future reward, and dread of future pu- 
niſhment, will be moved to juſtice and integrity ? 
To GRIEVE. wv. a. {grever, French; griever, Flemiſh; gra- 
vis, Latin.] To afflict; to hurt. | 
Ae he doth not afflièt willingly, nor griewve the children 
of men. | 
Forty years long was I ewes with this generation. /a. 
It repented the Lord that he had made man on the earth, 
anch it gie hin at his heart. Gen. vi. 6. 
Griev'd at the thought, he vow'd his whole endeavour 
Should be to cloſe thole breaches. 'Rowwe's Ambit. Stepm. 
T; GRIEVE, H. . To be in pain for ſomething paſt; to 
mourn; to lorrow, as for the death of friends. | 
Do not you grieve at this; I ſhall be ſent tor in private to 
him: look you, he mutt ſeem thus to the world. SH . 
With equul mind what happcns let us bear; 
Nor joy nor give too much tor things beyond our care. 
| Dryden's Fables. 
GRIE'VINGLY, adv. [from grieve.) In ſorrow ; ſorrowfully. 
|  Grievinely, I think, 
The peace between the French and us not values 
The colt that did conclude it. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
GRIFE'VOUS. adj. gravis, Latin; or from To grieve. ] 
1, Afﬀictive; painful; hard to be borne. . 
Jo the fleſh, as the apoſtle himſelf granteth, all affliction 
is naturally griewous. Hooker, b. v. 8 48. 
Correction is grievous unto him that forſaketh the way, 
and he that hateth reproof (hall die. Prov. xv. 10. 
2. Such as caules ſorrow. | 
To own a great but grzevous truth, though they may 
quicken and ſharpen the invention, they corrupt the temper. 
| Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
{ 3. Exprefling a great degree of uneaſineſs. 
He durit not diſobey, but ſent grievous complaints to the 
parliament. of the uſage he was forced to ſubmit to. Clarend, 
4. Atrocious; heavy. | 
It was a grievous fault, ; | 
And grievouſly hath Czlar anſwer'd it. Shak, J. Cæſar. 
5, Sometimes uſed adverbially in low language, 
He cannot come, my lord; he's grievous lick, Shakeſp. 


| Shakeſpeare. 


| 


Vucks to the golden foul, 


Shakyp, Tiriin of Athens, 1. Pountully ; with pain. 


Oat VOUSLY . adv. [ from grieVous. 


GREGA'RIOUS, adj. [gregarius, Latin.) Going in flocks or | 2. With dilcoutent j with il; will. 


2. A ſtep or greeze. 8 „ „ 


And for a ſhade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. Dryil. Fab. |. 


. He had added two bars to the ridiron. Spe. No 570. Ee, 
. Wellh, probably from the | 


| GrIMACE. 1. /. French, from grim.] h 
1. A diſtortion of the countenance from habit, affectaton, & 


South's Sermons. | 


Spectator. | 


men will do wonders. 


Swift. | 


Lam. ili. 33. 


ont 


Wide was the wound, and a large luke. ara ; 

Red as 4 e, th g . Sud 3 fload, 
ed as che role, thence guſucd griouou/;y, Fairy ups 
* 


» Grittus, perceiving how grievouſly the matter w 
with the danger he was in, began to doubt. Mt 
3- Calamitouſly ; miſerably, n 
[ ire how a number of ſouls are, for want of ri 


as ben, 


N 
cler, h * 


Houfes built on plans are apt to be 
with mire and dirt. Ray on the Cres 
GRIEVOUSN ESS. #./. [from grievous.} Sorrow; yaw. 

lamity. 

They fied from the ſwords, from the drawn fword 54.4 
from the bent bow, and from the grievouſiols of wal I, = 
GRIFFIN, he Ibis ſhould rather be written 8 


ITOW ; pain; cx. 


Wes 4 gi fon, 
GRIFFON. gryþbon, gryps, VWs but it is gene all 20 


ten gyi fon. A tabled animal, laid to be generated — 5 
the lion and eagle, and to have the head and paws of: del 
and the wings of the eagle. 
Ot ail bearing among theſe winged creatures, the oe 
is the moſt ancient. | Peacham on Bla "Rag 
Ariſteus, a poet of Proconeſus, affirmed, that wear the _ 
eyed nations grifins defended the mines of gold, 5 
GRIG. 1. J. ¶ Kriele, Bavat ian, a little duck.] 


Wi 


2. Aimall eel, f 5 : | 
3. A merry creature. [Suppoſed from Greek; græculus fiſt, 
was, Latin. ] | | : 
Hard is her heart as flint or ſtone, 


She laughs to ſee me pale; | 


And merry as © grig is grown, | 

And briſk as bottle-nle. Eo 1870 

To GRILL. v. n. [ grille, a grate, F rench.] To broit 6 
grate or gridiron, | 

grdauen, -.-. 5: 5 | | 

To GRILLY. v. g. [from grill.) This word fienifies, : 


tor to teaze bim. | 
For while we wrangle here and jar, 

Ware grillted all at Temple- bar. 

GRIM. adj. {xzpumma, Saxon. ] | 

1. Having a countenance of terrour; horrible; hideous; tricks. 

_ ful, DOR 5 e 
The innocent prey in haſte he does forfake, 

Which quit from death, yer tuakés in cvery limb, 

With change ot fear to ſee the lion look to grim, 


Hudibras, f. ii. 


Thou haſta gr: appearance, and thy face 

Bcars a command in't. . - Shakeſpeare's Coriilaris. 

8 'I heir dear cauſes | 
Would to the bleeding and the griz alorm 
Excite the mortined man. - Shakejpeare's Mac. 
What if the breath that Kindled thote gi fires, -* 


N Expert to turn the ſway _ 
_ Of battle, open when and where to cloſe 
Tue ridges of grim war. 
le that dares to die, 
May laugh at the grim face of law, and ſcorn 
- "The cruel wrinkle of atyrant brow. Denham i Sl. 
Their ſwarthy hoſts would darken all our plains, 
Doubling the native horrour of the war, 
And making death more gin.  Addifim's Cats, 
2. Ugly; ill-looking. . 8 
Grim viſag'd war hath ſmooth'd his wrinkl'd front. 
Venus was like her mother; for her father is but grim. 
| Sha leſfeurt. 


inſolence. = 5 
He had not ſpar'd to ſhew his piques, 
Againſt th' haranguer's politicks, 
With {mart remarks of lecring faces, „ 
And annotations of grimaces ! Hudibras, p. ui, 
The favourable opinion and good word of men comes ot. 
tentimes at a very ealy rate; and by a few demure looks and 
affected whims, ſet off with ſome odd devotional poſtures and 
%grimaces, and tuchother little arts of ditſimulation, cunning 
23 South's Sermni. 
The buffoon ape, with grizzaces and gambols, carried tz 
from the whole field. IL Eftrange, Fable 116. 


The French nation is addicted to grimace. Speck. 
2. Air of atieQation, 3 | 
Viu.üce in a vizard, to avoid grimace, - 
' Allows all freedom, but to ſec the face. Cranx ill. 


| GRIMA'LKIN. 7. /. [gris, French, grey, and maikin, 0! lite 


tle Moll.] | 
1. Grey little woman; the name of an old cat. 
4 So, poets ling, EA 
- Grimalkin, to domeſtick vermin ſworn 
An everlatting toe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gap, 
Protending her fell claws, to thoughtlets mice * 
Sure ruin. Pp P 9 
GRIME, 2. ſ. {from grim. ] Dirt deeply inſinuated; 
blackneſs not eaſily cleanted, _ | 2 
Swart, like my ſhoe, but her face nothing fo clean kept 
for why? the ſweats: a man may go over ſhoes in the gr 
. Shakeſpeare's Comedy af Err 5 
Collow is the word by which they denote black 87!” 
burnt coals or wood, | Woodaward o f 47 
To GRIME. wv. a. from the noun. ] To dirt; to fully derp 
My face I'll grime with filth, 8 
Blanket my loins, eif all my hair in Knots. Sale bea, 
GRIMLY. adv. (from grim. 
1. Horribly ; hideouſly ; terribly. x. 
We've landed in ill time: the ſkies look gr im! 745 
And threaten preſent bluſters. Shakeſp. Winter . 
So Pluto, ſeiz d of Proſerpine, convey 4 . 
To hell's tremendous gloom th' affrighted maid; : 
There grimly ſmil'd, pleas'd with the beauteous rt , 
Nor envy'd Jove his fanſhine and his Kies. A. 
2. Sourly ; ſullenly. 
KEE enen —_— de e 
Say they know not; they cannot tell; look grim! pure 
And dire not ſpeak their Knowledge. e e 
} GRIMNESS. 2. Ton grim.) Horror; frighttulne 
vilage, ; „1. Dutch, 
To GRIN. v. 1. I znennian, Saxon; grinnen, gina“, los 
undoubtedly of the ſame origin with To gru¹,ͥ& 
ſay to grind the teeth; grincer, French. 
I. To {er the teeth together and withdraw the lips. 
Small curs are not regarded when they 8% i 
But great men tremble when the lion roars. 3 6 
Dcath, death! oh, amiable, lovely death”, galt. 
Come grin on me, and I will think thou mat. 
What valour were it, when a cur doth g 
For one to truſt his hand between his tectu: , gal. 
When he might ſpurn him with his foot 1 the 5. 
It was no unplealant entertainment to me to! ſome win 
ous methods with which they have attacked me 


tprart 


3 — . 
. a only ne“ 
piteous moans and outcries, others gig) an 8 
ing their teeth, | 


by 6 : x OF ed ht inferna 
tion in this point, oftentimes grievoufly vexed, I,, 
and a half in diameter, which, being filled with fine powder, | 4. Vexatiouſly ; to a great degree of uncalinets. 


YIeVIuſly an noyel | 


Brown, 


1. It ſeems originally to have ſignified any thing below the 
natura ze, 5 ä 


GRILLADE, 7. ſ. [from grill, ] Any thing broiled on the. 


; 3 | a 8 it 
leems, to harraſs; to hurt: as we now y, te V Ny 


Fairy Queen, 


Awak'd, thould blow them into ſcyentold rage? Mag. 


Milton's Para ii I, b. u., 
N 7 


Shakeſpeare. 


7 £> G2 
ad op ras 


KN, 


b. le 
mes ot- 
oks and 
res and 
unning 
ermonie 
arried n 
e 119, 
deftatirs 


anvil 
„ Or lite 


Phill 
j (uy 


can kep'; 
the grau 


nl, | - 
2 
vine!» 


EY Dutch, 
45 We nor 
1 
bat. . 
t. Shake g 
| 

7 Sale d. 
ee tie! 
ſome Win 
| only fe- 


Slang." 
A 


GRI- 


A lion's hide he wears; : 
! j . * * wy y 
About bis thow.tcrs hangs the gg) ſkin 


*T&© 4 ' | , * 
The treten and gap! ng Jaws teverely grin... Dryden's An, 


cael d de can purſue; 
They noise could attend, nor can purtue; 


But g i LAG Wet, and cait a helpleis view. Dryden. 
4 5 4342 ' — 


Meducls, w fancy, gave an -n butch 
To g/ ,ν˖ KABUL and to fanuskmuth. 
„ ** 2 8 
To ux e en as tin anguiſh. 
2. 1 5 


Buse not tuch &+7/22445 honour as Sir Walter hath ; give To GRIPE. wv. n. To pinch the belly ; to give 
* Wilen it 1 Can 14\ 5 103 11 not, nonour CUINES un 
| Shakeſp. Henry IV. p. i. 


Cu. 4. (front une verb.] Ihe act of cioung the tectli and 


me lune, W h 
Jos" d bor, and there's an end. 


mewing them. . 3 

" He llaughs at him: in's face too. ES 
O vou mitake him; twas an humble grin, 
Tuc awning joy Bt courtiers and ot dogs. 


face, that he ſhewen: twenty teeth ata grin. Addijon's Spect. 

ace; K. : 

„as of men, that is, Tealon aud argument; and they 
an no attack our FEugion with Lit Lwents of a Vile au- 
mal that ns, Cin and granace. Watts's Improv. 0 ta Mud. 

. 4 : eee n _ , . 8 
Gas, . /. LZ n, Tihene, SAX: } A ware z/ a trap. 
Like a birde tit halteth to hls £73 Ry 
J CLowinge the perile. | Chaucer, 
No i 5 1 * : . 1+ ; 
Thc grill take him by the heel, and the robber ina 
8 ſ , a 4's # 
prev alla alle mms Fob, XVII. 9. 


F GRIND. Vs 4. preter. Tground; * paſſ. ground. (fun- 


daa, zezranden, ground, Sacon, 


1. Wa 
by attrition. | 


"And waoſoever ſhall fall on this ſtone, ſhall be broken; 


but on wuemlecver it all tall, it will grzzd him to powder. 
| | Matt. xxi. 44. 

He that will have a cake out of the wheat, mult needs 
tarry the g7inting. _ Shakejpeare's Troilus and Creffdg. 
What relation or affinity 15 there between a minute body 
and cogita ion, any moe than the greatelt? Is a {mall drop 


of rain any wier tan the ocean? Ordo we grind manimate | 


corn into. living and rational meal ? : Beruley's Sermoiis. 
1. To ih2rpen. or linooth by rubbing on ſomeching hard, 
Moeciing with time, Slack thing, ſaid I, | 
Thy t- „the is dull; whet it, for ame: 
No marvel, vir, he did reply, - 
Ii it ut length deferve {ome blamez 
But where one man would have me grind it, 
Twenty tor one too {harp do find it., Ks 
Againtt a tump his tulk the moniter gr/zz2 5 
And in the ſharpen'd edge new vigour finds. Dryd. Fab. 
That the ſtomach in animals grizds the lubttances which 
it receives, is evident from the ditlection of animals, which 
hive lwallowed metals, which have been found polithed on 
tie lde next the ſtomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
+. To rub one againſt another. 5 
So up he let him rite who with grim loox, 
And count'nance Kern, upttanding, gan to grind 
His grated tecth for great diſdain. , 
Hin founds, as of a law when mis ſharpened, and grind- 
ing of one tone 2gainlt another, make a thivering or horror 


4 To harrais; to opprets. 


nic the colony with neceſſaries, may not grindthem ſo as thall 
aways keep them in poverty. acon's Advice to Villiers, 


pelitans, aud yet to take off the odium from themſelves. 


LCS. v. 2. To perform the act of grinding; to move 
al, | : e WPEURSh 
8 Fetter d they ſend thee _ 
Into the common priſon, there to grind 
Among the flaves and ailes. | 
2. Io be moved as in the act oi grinding. 
Shrinking hnews ſtart, 


Guxper, 2. /. [trom grinil. / 

1. One that grinds z one that works in a mill. 

2. The inttrument of grinding. | 
His heart a folid rock, to fear unknown, 


Aud harder than the grinder's nether itone. 

. Nea Fa 

Thy hinds to exercite the pointed ſteel | | 

On che hard ryck, and give a wheely form 3 

To the ex pected rinder. | P hillips. 
3 nu d- r.] by he back teeth; the double tecth. 


l uc teeth ave in men of duee Kinds: ſharp, as the fore- 
keith; broad, as the back-tecth, which we call the molar- 
, or griuders; and pointed teeth, „r canine, which are 
banden both, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Ae the raging lioneſs confounds, {i 

Luc roaring hon with his javehn wounds; 3 

Scuters their whelps, their grinders breaks ; ſo they 

Vith the old hunter ſtarve tor want of prey. Sandys. 

KJaw-terth or grinders, in Latin molares, are made flat 


dion a-top, and with: fomewhat uneven and rugged, 


by their Knobs and little cavities, they may the beiter 


an, ond and commar the aliments. Ray ou the Creation. | 


ute is at a great deal of labour to tranſmute vegetable 
animal fubltances; cherefare herb-eating animals, which 
6.2 ruminace, have ftrong grizders, and chew much, Arb. 
& Ihe teeth, in unony or contempt. 
One, who at light of ſupper, open'd wide 


: Boch he brought; | 
_ He mouth'd them, and betwixt his grinders caught. Dr d. 
** *DLESTONE, Z u. ſ. [from grind and flone.} The ſtone 


- *DSTOXE, 3 on which edged inſtruments are ſharp- 
ach a light and metalbd dance 
„u never yet in France: 
AA by the lead-men, for the nonce, 
Ur round like grindleſtones, 
ich they dig out fro' the dells, 


ada is the griudſtone to tharpen the coulters, and to 

Feb natural taculties. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Ne. Tt maße hinges brighten them, yel ſeldom file 

Ix 6 

wh #. J trom grin,] He that grins. 

* frishutubf grinner . 3 
dusviger e Addiſen's SpsAator, Ne 170. 
rep. Y. ag. [from grin.] With a grinning laugh. 
75 pl A Imall ditch, Ainjworth. 

Di . [greipan, Gothick; Zrupan, Sax. grijpen, 
1 F. „ 8%, Scottifi,] | | 


4 - UULL with 8 © a 5 . . 
b. . an the fingers cloſed; to graſp to preſs with 
Wu Wes * doth gripe the hearer's wriſt, 
t ue at hears axes feartul action 


th eninkl'd brows. 
And vt 4the ſhining bough with griping hold, ; 
1. Gin, Ay with eaic the ling ring gold. Dryd. ZEn. 
% French, To each eagerly ; to {cize. 
vond'rous Wav ict, hi 85 io 5 1 
tom lion's * ay 10 105 [1 is lady wrougit, ? 
Yau na oe ws to pluck the grifed prey. Fairy Queen. 
To prige the Sion to be Guckly woo * 
: gen ral tway into your hands. Shakeſpeare, 


Prior. 


Dryden. | 


The jaulclcs were 10 drawn gether on each fide of his | GRIPE. #./. [trom the verb. 


Deuts are ehectually beuten in all heir combats at ine 


Lo te lace any thing to powder by friction; to communute | 


5 I'nat all his ſenſes bound ! 


5 Herbert. | 


Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


inthe body, ana tet the tecth on edge. Bacon's Nat. Hiflory. 


Some merchants and tradeſmen, under colour of furniſh- 
Another way the Spaniards have taken to grind the Nea- 


Addiſon. | 


Milton's Agoniſtes. 


And ſineary foam works o'er my grinding jaws. Roawe. | | | 


Sandys. 


us jaws before, and wnteltel grinders try d. Dryd. Fuv. 


(Mer bairns bread, wives and ſells. Ben. Johnſon. | 


— but grind them on a grind/tone till bright. Men. 


Shakejpeare's Ring John. 


GRI 
3. To cloſe; to clutch: 
Unlucky Wellted! thy unfeeling maſter; 
The more thou tickleſt, gripes his hand the faſter, Pope. 
4. To pinch; to preſs; to tqueeze. | 
And firſt the dame came ruching through the wood; ) 
And next the famiſh'd hounds that ſought their food, 5 
And grip d her flanks, andott eflay'd their jaws in blood. 
| eg. Fables. 


. 1. the colick. 
Thus full of counſei to the den ſhe went, 5 
Grip dall the way, and longing for a vent. Dryden. 
Many people would, with reaſon, prefer the griping of an 
hungry belly to thoſe diſhes which are a feaſt to Others. Locke. 
Manna, by the bulk, figure, texture and motion of its 
_lometuncs of acute pains or gri#:7gs in us. Locke, 
i, Graſp; hold; ſeizure of the hand or paw, 
Therefore (till on high 
He over him did hold his cruel claws, 


They put a barren ſceptrein my grzpe, 
Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand, Shakeſp. 
: Snould 1 | | 
Slaver with lips, as common as the ſtairs | 
nac mount the Capitol; oin grip. s with hands 
Made hardy with hourly tailed as Wich labour, Shak. 
. He gave me ais hand, 25 
[And, witha teebie g/ e, lays, Lear my lord, 
Com. nand my lervice. ___ Shakypeare's Henry V. 
{ teu; ana with my weight the hem conitrain'a, 


2. Squeeze; picture. | 

| Fir'd with tuis thought, at once he ſtrain'd the breaſt; 
"T's true, tae narden'a breait rents the gripe, 
And the cold lips return a Kits uaripe. Dy den' Fables. 

3. Oppreiton; cruthing power. e 
I tace my cauſe | 

Out of the gripes ot cruel men, and give it 
To a molt noble juaye, the king my matter. 
4. Ail&on; pinching witrels, e 
MEET | Adam, at the news 3 
Heart-ſtruck with chuung gripe ot ſorrow ſtood, 


Cant thou bear cold and hunger? Can thele zuubs, 
Fram'd tor the tender othces of love, | 
Endure the bitter gr4pes of tmarung poverty? 
5. [In the plural. ] Belly-ach ; colick. 3 N 
In the jaundice the choler is wanting; and the ictericat 
have a great lournets and gripes, with windinets. Tier. 
GY 1'PER. 2. / [trom gripe. ] Oppreitor z uturer 5 extor- 
toner. 2 70 3 
Others pretend zeal, and yet are profeſſed uſurers, gyiers, 
monlters, of men, and harpics. 


_ gripungly. | Bacon Natural Hijlory. 
GRIPLE. 2. /. A greedy ſnatcher; a griping miler. Y. 
GRISAMBER, 1. /. Uted by Milton tor ambergriſe. 
hBscalts ot chace, or towl of game, . 

a I built, or trom the 1p1i, or boil'd, 


GRISE. u. J. [See GREEZE, as it ſhould be written, ] A ttep, 
or ſcale ot ſteps, . TE 


Let me ſpeak like ourſelf; and lay a ſentence, 
Which, as a griſe or ſtep, may help thele lovers 
Into your favour. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


ot a hog broiled. 
} ous; trighttul ; terrible. | | 
| His griſiy locks, long growen and unbound, _ 


Where I was wont to teck the honey bee, 
The griſiy toaditool grown there might I ice, Spenſer. 
My gr:/ly countenance made others fly; a 
None durit come near, tor tear of ſudden death. Shakeſp. 
Back itepp'd tholc two fair angels, half amaz'd _ 
So ſudden to behold the gr/ King; | 


For that damn'd magician, let him be girt 
With all the grif# legions that troop _ 
Under the footy flag of Acheron. | . 
h Ine beauteous form of fight - 
Is chang'd, and war apptars a grifly hight. Dryden's Fab. 
In viton thou ſhalt tee his gryly lace, 
The king of terrors, raging in thy race. Dryd. Innocence. 
Thus the grifly tpectic ſpoke again. Dryden's Fables. 
_ Clole by each other laid, they prets'd the ground, 
Their manly boſoms pierc'd with many a $1 ly wound, 
h  Dryden's Fables. 
Adliſon. 


Milton. 


So ruſhes on his foe the gr bear. 
GRIST. 2. /. [ ʒſurr, 0 5 
1. Corn to be ground. Bs . 
Get geit to the mill to have plenty in ſtore, 
Lelt miller lack water. fo 
A mighty trade this Juſty miller drove; 
Much grit from Cambridge to his lot did fall, 


tter, as wiſe logicians ſay, 

Cannot without a form ſubliit; 
And form, ſay I, as well as they, 
Mutt fail, if matter brings no gr!/t. 
3. GRISs T t Mill, is profit; gain. e 
The computation of degrees, in all matrimonial cauſes, is 
wont to be made according to the rules of that law, becaute | 
it brings griſt to the mul, Ayliffe's Parergon. 


$: Supply proviſion. 
:- :< Wa 


5 Swift, 


the body next in harduels to a bone. | 
No living creatures, that have ſhells very hard, as oyſters, 
crabs, lobſters, and eſpecially the tortoite, have no bones 
within them, but only little grz/tles. Bacon's Natural Hiytory. 
Let the aſperity or hardneſs of thele cartilages ſhould hurt 
the oe lophagus or gullet, which is tender and ot a tkinny tub- 
ſtance, or hinder the {wallowing of our meat, therefore thele 
annulary griftles are not made round, or intire circles; but 
where the gullet touches the windpipe, there, to fil up tlie 
circle, is orly a ſoft membrane, which may ealily give way 
to the dilatation of the gullet. Roy on the Creation. 
GRI'STLY. adj. [from gri/te.] Cartilaginous; madeot griitle, 
At laſt they ſpit out pieces of their lungs ; it may be {mall 
griſly bits, that are eaten off from the . Harvey. 
Slic has made the hack-bone of ſeveral vertebrz, as being 
more fit to bend, more tough, and leſs in danger ot breaking, 
than it they were all one intire bone without thele gr 
junctures. More's Antidote againſt Atheym. 
Fins are made of griſly ſpokes, or rays connected by mem- 
branes ; ſo that they may be contracted or extended lite wo- 
mens tans. Kay on the Creation. 
They have a louder and ſtronger note tan other birds of 
thc ſame bigneſs, which haveonly a griſtiy windpipe. Grew, 
Lach pipe, diſtinguiſh'd by its gr rings, i 
Lo cherich lite aerial paiture brings. Slackmore's Creation. 
GRIT. . /. [Znyrva, znecx, Saxon. | 
1. The core part of meal, ih: 


parts, has a power to produce the ſenſations of lickneſs, and |. 


Threatning with greedy gripe to do him dy, Fairy Queen. 


Was draw. along, wach yet my gripe retain'd. Dryden. 


nor any grutineſs, | 
| GRITTY. ay, Ctrom grit. ] Full of hard particles; conhtit- 


State. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 


. | Otxvay. | 


| burton on Metaicholy. | 
GPIPINGLY. adv. | trom ging.] With pain in the guts. 
Clyiters help, leſt the medicine nop in the guts, and Work | 


Gryamber ſteam d. Milton's Paradiſe Regained, b. ii. | 


GRI1'SKIN, 7. J. [griſgin, roaſt meat, Iriſh. The vertcbi | 


GRI'SLY. adj. [Sſuylu, Saxon. } Dreadtul borrible; hide- | 


Dilordered hung about his fhouiders round. Fairy Queen. | 


Yet thus, unmov'd with tear, accoſt him ſoon. Par. Loft. Is 


Tujer's Huſtandry. 0 


And all thecora they us'd at Scholars-hall. Miller of Tromp. | 


GRISTLE. 2. /. [ ʒſurxle, Saxon.) A cartilage z a part of | 


1 


3: Sand; rough hard particles; Ev. | — 4 
Silelian bole, crackling a little betwixt the teeth, yet with - 

out the lealt particle of grit, feels as Iimooth as Cattile ſoap. 
| Grew's Muſæum. 

Ihe ſturdy pear-tree here Fu 
Will riſe luxuriant, and with tougheſt root . 
Pierce the obſtructing grit and reſtive marle. Phillips. 
4. Grits are foſſils found im minute maſſes, forming together a 
kind ot powder the teveral particles ot which are of node- 
terminate ſhape, but ſeem the rudely bioken fragments of 
larger mafles z not to be diſſolved or dilunited by water, but 
retaining their figure, and not cohering into a mals. They 
are opake, and in many ſpecies fermenting with acids, and 
often fouled with heterogene matters. One tort is a fine, dull 
looking, grey grit, which, if wetted wich 1alt-water lato 
mortar or patte, dries almott immediately, and coaleſces into 

a hard ſtony mals, ſuch as is not eaiily atterwards diſunited 
by water. 'This is the pulu.s pateolanus of the ancients, mixed 
among their cements ulcd in buildings tunk into the ſea; and 
In Franceand Italy an ingredient in their harderplaiſters, un- 
der the name of pozzolane. It is common on the ſides of 
hills in Italy. Another tpecies, whichis a coarſe, beautifully 
green, dull gr, is the cbry/ocolla of the ancients, which they 


the purpole ot wwhlering metals better than borax, and may 
be had tor carriage trom the ſhores of New England. The 

| ferrugineous black glittering grit, is the black ſhining ſand 
employed to throw over writing, toundon the ſhores of Italy. 

VV hat is commonly uſed in London is from Genoa, The 
ture, bur interior in all reſpects. Hill on Foffils. 
of abuundiug itn grit. 4 
_ In tuilers-carth he could find no ſand by the microſcope, 
| Mortimer's Huſband 


ing of 


_ pewder, nur the little ſhadows let fall from the gritty paiti- 
Cies tucicot. I 
GR1 ZELIN. adj. [More properly gridelin, See GRIDELIN, J 
he Bundy, whichisa grizlizor pale red, of all others, 
is ſureſt to ipen in our climate. TIDY 
mixcure of winte and blacs3 gray. 
| O ihou diſtein ling cub! what wilt thou be, 
Wucn ume hath fow'da grizz/e on thy face? Shakeſpeare, 
GRIZZLED. adj. ([tiom grizz/e.] Imaſperied with gray. 
I tune boy Cælar, tend this grixxled head. 
_ His beard was griggled: no. 15 | 
It was as I have icen it in his life. Shateſp. Hamlet. 
| His har jutt grizz/ed, : 
As ina green ol age. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
Thote grizzled locks, which nature did provide 
In plenteous growth, their afles ears to hide, DHd. Jud. 
GRIZZLY. aj. | irom gris,yray, French. ] Somewhat gray. 
Lu ing creaures genually do change their hair with age, 
turning to begiay and white; as is ſeen in men, though tome 
_ _ earhici, jome later; in hories tliat are dappled, and turn white; 
and mm old iquneis, that turn griz2/y, Bacen's Nat. Hijiory. 
To GROAN. v. z. [zno nan, Saxon; grozen, Dutch.] To 
| breathe with a hoarſe no ſe, as in pain or ag np. 
„ Many an heir 5 e 
Of theſe fair edifices, for my wars, VVV 
Have I heard groan and drop. Shakeſpeare's Cori lanug. 
_ ed cricth out, b, xXiV. 12. 
NOD S0 halli the world goon, 
To good malignant, to bed men benign, 
Under her own weight groaning. Milton s Paradiſe Loft. 
| Nothing can fo peculiarly pas. he noble diſputitions of 
humanity, as tor one man to ic another ſo much himſelf as 
to hgh his griets and groan his pains. South. 


5 ow wy Ct pile his parent lay, 
r a lov'd brother groan'd his lite away. Pope's Odyſſey. 
GROAN. 2. . {[trom the verh.] s LP ED oo 
1. Breath expired with noiſe and difficulty. 
55 Alas poor country, „ 
Where ſighs and groaxs, and ſhrieks that rend the air, 
Are made, not mark d! Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Il led to ſlaughter, and to flaughter leave; 
| And ev'n from hence their dying groans receive. Dryden. 
2. Any hoarſe dead found, © - | | 
Such ſheets of tire, ſuch burſts of horrid thunder, 

Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have bed. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
GRO ANFUL. adj. [groan and full. Sat; agonizing. 

Adown ne kei 1 wit, fo puttiant wiclt, 
That back again ui did alott rebound, | # 
And gaveagainit his mothereartha groenfut ſound. Spenſ. 
| GROAT. 2. J. |groot, Dutch; grofſo, Italian. ] 1 
1. A piece valued at four pence. | 


| 2. A proverbial name for atmall ſum. 


5 My mother was wont 
To call them woollen vaſlals, things created 
To buy and ſell with groats. 

1 dare lay a groat, © 


A tertian ague is at lealt your lot. 


man much his interior, and without a groat to her fortune. 
| Swift, 
3. GRoaTs. Oats that have the hull ctaken off, Ae 
GKOCER. . /. [ 1 his ſhould be written greſſer, from groſs, 
alarge «pn a grocer originally being one who "I 
wholelalez or from grofs, a fig, which their preſent ſtate 
ſcems to favour. ] : 
| A grecer is a man who buys and ſells tea, ſugar and plumbs 
and ſpices for gain. atts's Logick, 
Bur till the gages your brain ſhall prove 
The grocer's care, and brave the rage of Jove. Garth. 
GROCERY. 2. . [trom grocer. ] Grocers ware, ſuch as tea; 
lugar; raiſins; ſpice. 
His troops, being now in a country where they were not 
expecte.l, met with many cart-loads of wine, grocery, and 


tobacco. : Clarendon, b. vui. 
GRO'GERAM. Ja. ſ. [gros grain, French; graſſagranus, low 
GRO'GRAM. | Latin. Ain/worth.] Stutt woven with large 
GRO GRAN. woot and a rough pile. G 


Certes they're neatly cloath d: I of this mind am, 
Your only wearing is your grogeram. Donne, 
Natolia attords great ſtore of chamelots and grograms. 
| | | Sandys. 
Some men will ſay this habit of John's was neither of = 
mel's ſkin nor any coarſe texture ot its hair, but rather ſome 
finer weave of camelot, grogram, or the like. 
; _ Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
The natural ſweetneſs and innocence of her behaviour 
ſhot me through and through, and did more execution upon 
me in grozram than the greateſt beauty in town had ever dene 
in brocade. 7 Addiſon's Sgectater. 
Plain goody would no longer down; 
'Twas madam in her grogram gown. Swift, 
GROIN. 2. /. [Of uncertain derivation.] The part next the 
thigh. | | 


The fatal dart arrives, | 


2. Oats hulked, or eoartely ground, 


And through the border of his buckler diives; 
Paſs'd 


* 
5 


uled in toldering gold, long ſuppoſed a loſt foſſil. It ſerves - 


coarle, glutering, browvniſh black, is nearly of the ſame na- 


GRTTTINSESsSs. 3. J. [from gritty.) Sandineſs; the quality 
andy. 


. 
1 Cid not diſcern the unevenneſs of the ſurface of the 


Newton's Opticks, _ 


noe pop | ON Temple. 
GRTZZLE. u. J. [iom ge, gray griſaille, French.) A 


Shake. _ 


60 


Men groan from outot the city, and che ſcul of the wound- 


Kepenting and groazing for anguiſh of ſpirit. Wijd. v. 3. 


— 1 


Shakeſpeare's Coriclank ©" | 


t a Dryden's Fables. | 
Imagine a perſon of quality prevailed on to marry a wo- 
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Paſsꝰd through and pierc'd his groin; the deadly wound 
Cait trom his chariot, rolbd him on the ground. Dryden. 
GRNOUwELL. 2. /. [iithoſpermum, Latin, ] Gromill or gray- 
mill. A plant. . 5 a 
The cup ot the flower conſiſts of one leaf, cut into five 
long narrow legments: the flower, which is, tor the molt part, 
i{mali, contitts of one leaf, is funnel-ſhaped, and open at the 
top: the pointal is encompalled by tour embryvs, which be- 
come ſo many roundith hard polithed ſeeds. Millar. 
Groom. 1. J. [grom, Dutch. <7 
1. A boy; a walter; a ſervant. KO, | 
Then called the a groom, that forth him led ; 
Into a goodly lodge. Fairy Queen, b. 1. 
From Egypt's king ambaſſadours they come; 
Them man a ſquire attends, and many a groom. Fairfax. 
Think then, my ſoul! that death is but a groom 
Which brings a taper to the outward room, Donne. 
In the time of Edward VI. lived Sternhold, whom King 
Henry his father, a little before, had made gro9/7 of his chum- 
ber, for turning of certain of David's Pialms into vere, 
Peacham on Poetry. 
Would'ſ thou be touch'd 
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By the preſuming hands of taucy grooms ? Dryden. 
| Amid the fold he rages, nor the ſheep 1 | 
| Their ſhepherds, nor the grooms their bulls can keep. Did. 


A young man. ; ; | 
© T pretunne for to intreat this groom, 
8 And ſilly maid, from danger to redeem. 
3. A man newly married, 5 © 
y this the brides are wak'd, their grooms are drels d; 
All Rhodes is ſummon'd to the nuptial fealt. Dryden. 
GROOVE. . /. [from grave. } | 1 
1. A deep cavern, or hollow in mines. * 
le might, to avoid idleneſs, work in a groove or mine- pit 
thereabouts, which at that time was little eſteemed. Boyle. 
2. A channel or hollow cut with a tool. 1 
The ſcrew-plate is a kind of ſteel well tempered, with 
ſeveral holes in it, each lets than otber; and in thoſe holes 
are threads grooved inwards, into wh 
(pective taps that belong to them. Moxon's Mech, Exer. 
Jo GROOVE. v. a. [from the noun. ] Jo cut hollow. 


2, 


Fairfax, b. ii. 


ich grooves fit the re- 


The plates of iron faitened at the bottom of the box pre- 
ſerved the balance while it tell, and every joint of it was well 
grooved. OI Gulliver's Travels. 


cannot ſee. | TE” | 
My ſea-gown ſearf about me, in the dark | 
rod, to find out them. Saßfeſpeart's Has 
We große tor the wall like the blind, and we grope as it we 
had no eyes. I atab, lix. 10. 
They meet with darkneſs in the clearett light; 
And grohe at noon, as if involy'd with night, 
A boy was groping tor eels, and laid 
8 | L' Eftrange, Fable 131. 
This, no doubt, is better for men than that they ſhould 
in the dark grobe after knowledge; as St. Paul tells us all 
nations did after God. Locke. 
FP Rk He heard us in our courſe, | 


Sandys. 


O truth divine! enhghten'd by thy ray, 


To GROPE. v. 4. To earch by feeling in the dark; to fec! 

without being able to ce. | SE as 
_ How vigilant to grope mens thoughts, and to pick out 
ſomewhat wheteof they might complain. © Hayward. 
I hey have left our endeavours to groe them out by twi- 
light, and by darkneſs almoſt to diſcover that, whole exilt- 
ence is evidenced by light. 
But Strephon, cautious, never meant 

The bottom of the pan to groe. 


| Sac. 
GRO' PEK. 1. /. [from gyobe.] 


One that ſcarches in the dark. 


1. Thick; bulky. Es 
The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Shew ſcarce lo groſs as beetles, _ Shakeſpeare's Rug Lear. 
There are two groſs volumes concerning the power of 
3 


popes. 5 Baker on 
2. Shameful; unſeemly. | 
He ripely conſidered how groſs a thing it were for men of 
his 8 vile and grave men, to live with tuch a multi- 
tude, and to be tenants at will under them. Huoker, Preface. 


in ſacraments, the church of Rome hath very toul and 97 
corruptions.. . f Hooker, h. iv. 
So far hath the natural underſtanding, even of ſundry whole 
nations, been darkened, that they have not diicerned, no, 
not groſs miquity to be tin. Hooler, Debs 
3. Intellectually coarſe; palpable; impure; unrefined, 
Too all ſente tis g | 
Lou love my ſon: invention is aſham'd, | 
| Againtt the proclamation of thy paflion, | | 
To ſay thou do'it not. Shakefp. APs Weil that Ends Well. 
Examples grojs as earth exhort me. SH. Hamlet. 
8 I. ike gie; terms, „ 
The prince will in the perfectneſs of time 
Caſt off his tollowers. Shakeſpeare's Henry 
_— Belial came laſt, than whom a tpirit more lewd © 
Fell not from heaven, or more gr9js to love | 
Vice for itlelf, 
Is not religion ſo perfectly good in itſelf, above all, in its 
Author, that without the g ſenſuality, we cannot but 
admire it. S Sprat's Sr Mons. 
[tis a ge miſtake of ſome men, to think that our wants 
only and amperfestions do naturally induce us to be bene— 
ficcut, 5 Smalridge"s Sermons. 
4. Inclegant; diſproportionate in bulk. | 
Ihe tun's oppretiive ray the roſeat bloom 
Of beauty blaſting, gives the gloomy hue, 
And feature groſs, 
d. Ihick; not refined; not pure. | 
It 13 maniteſt, thut when the eye ſtandeth in the finer me- 
drum, and che object is in the g, e, things thew greater; 
but contrariwiſe, when the eye is placed in the grofer me- 


| Ot elements, 

The grefter feeds the purer; earth the fea, 
Eurth and the ſea feed air, Milton's Paradiſe Loft b. v. 
Light fumes are merry, greſer tames arc fad); 
Both are the realonable foul run mad. Duden, Fables, 
Or tuck tae mitts in groſer air below, 
Or dip their pinions in the painted bow. 
6. Stupid dull. 


[i the doth then the ſubtile ſenſe excel, 


Pope, 


How gr are they thatdrown her in the blood ?  Dawies, 
: Aud in clear dream and ſolemn vition, 
Fell her of things that no groſs car can hear, Milton. 
1 | Some men givemorelg1tand xnuvledgeby the bare ſtating 
0 ot the queition with pertpicuity and jultnets, than others by 
talking ot tn groſs contulion tor whole hours together. Watts 
7. Coarlez rough; oppolite to delicate, 
Fine and delicate ſculptures are helped with nearneſs, and 
£79; with diſtance. | Wotton's Architecture. 


US 


$. Iluck; fat; bulky, 
GRO5S. 4./, [from the adjective.] 
1. The mam body; the main torce. 
The Belgians hop'd, that with diforder'd haſta 
Ine decp- cut keels upon the ſands might run; 


D GROPE. v. . [Snapan, Saxon.] To feel where one 


Hamlet. 


his hand upon a lnake. | 


D | And with his out-ſtretch'd arms around himg rop'd. Addy. | 


I grope and guets no more, but lee my way. Arbuthnot. | 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


GROSS, "ys gros, French; groſs, Italian; craſſus, Latin. ] | 


They can ſay that in dorine, in diſcipline, in prayers, and | 


+... |GROT. 2. / [grotte, French; grotta, Italian.] 
VI. þ. iu. | | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 6.1. | 


1homjon's Summer. 


aan, and the object in che nner. Bacoz's Natural Hiftory. 


Or, if with caution leiſurely were paſt 
Their numerous groſs might charge us one by one. Dryden. 
Several caſuiſts are of opinion, that, in a ba.tie, you ſhould 
diſcharge upon the gro/s of the eneiny, without levelling your 
piece at any particular perſon. Addijfous Freebulder. 
The groſs of the people can have no cer protect in 
changes and revolutions than of publick blethngs. Aci. 
2. The bulk; the whole not divided into us feveral parts. 
Certain general inducements are uſed to make ſaleable 
your caule in ge. Hooker, Preface. 
There was an Opinion in groſs, that the ſoul was immortal. 
| Abbat's Deſcrittien of the World. 
Remember, ſon, | | 
You are a general: other Wars require you; | 
For fee the Saxon g begins to move. Dryden'sK. Arthur. 
Notwithſtanding the decay and lots of tunary traves and 
manutactures, yet, in the groſs, we ilup off now one-third 
part more of the manutactures, as allo lead and tin, than we 
did twenty years palt, Child's Dijcourſe ou Trade. 
3. Not individual, but a body together. 
He hath ribbons of all the colours i' th' rainbow they 
come to him by the g. Shakeſpeare's Wintct's Tale, 
I cannot inſtantly raiſe up the %% 
Ot tuil three thoufand d ; 


ducits. SH. Merch. of Venice, 
You ſce the united deſign of many pertons to make up ou 
figure: aiter they have teparated themfelves in many petty. | 
diviions, they rejoin one by one into a groſs. Dryden. 
4. The cluet part; the main mats. | | 
Comets, out of quettion, have like ; 
over the %% and mats of things. Bacon, Lu a. 
The articulate ſounds are more contulſed, though tic groſs 
of the found be greater, 
5. The number ot twelve dozen. [G, French. 


and repetitions of this kind, joined together, make thote di- 
ttinct ſumple modes of a dozen, a groſs, anda million. Locke. | 
GRO'SSLY. adv. [from groſs. ] 1 
1. Bulkily; in bulky parts; coarſely : as, hi matter is gros! 
pulverixcil. | f 
2. Without ſubtilty; without art; without delicacy; without 
refinement; coarlely ; palpably. _ 2 
Such kind of ceremonies as have been fo ge and ſhame- 


{candalous, 5 Hooker, b. iv. § 12. 
Trealon and murder ever kept together, Ss 
As two yoke devils {worn to other's purpoſe; 
Working lo ge in a natural cauſe, 3 3 
That admiration did not whoop at them. Shak, Hen. V. 
1 And thine eyes 5 | | 
See it fo gro ſhown in thy behaviour, 
That in their kind they fpcak it. Skhekefpeare. | 
What! are we cuckolds ere we have deferv'4 11? 
D Speak not ſo gr. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
What I have {aid has been forced from me, by ſceing a 
noble tort of poetry ſo happily reltored by one man, and ſo 
grojsly copied by almoit all the reſt. - Dryden. 
It at any time I ſpeak of light and rays as coloured, or 
endued with colours, I would be underitoud to iperas not 
philoſophically and properly, but gro/5ly, and according to 
luch conceptions as vulgar people, in ſceing all thete expe- 
riments, would be apt to frame. Newton's Of. ic. 
While it is fo difficult to learn the ſprings and motives ot 
ſome faèts, it is no wonder they ſhouid be 4% % mulre- 


GRO'SSNESS. 2. /. [from groſs. | 
1. Coarlenels ; not ſubtilty; 
Iyhe purpote is pertpicuous even as ſubtlance, 

Whole groJue/5 little characters tum up. Shakeſpeare. 
Aud will purge that mortal ge ſo, 


vite power and eftcet | 
j To 


Bacon's Natiiral Hijtory. | 


It is made up only of that ſimple idea of an unu repeated ; | 


fully abuſed in the church of Rome, where they renzain, are | | 
5. 


preſented to the publick by curious mquiſitive A-ads. S. 


thickneſs; greatneſs of parts. | 


That thou ſhalt lice an airy ſpirit go. Shaxeſpeare. 
The caule ot the epilcply from the tromach is the grofnefs 
of the vapours which rile and enter into the ceils of the brain. 
7 Bacon Natural hiſtory, Nè 966. 
Then all this earthly groſſue/s quitz. | X 
Attir'd with ars we thail tor cver fit, 
Triumphing over death, ) 
This being the firſt colour which vapours begin to rchact, 
it ought to be the colour of the inet and mott traniparent 


{kies, in which vapours are not arrived to that grgf.10/5 requi- | 


lite to reflect other colours. — Nexwvton's Oele. 
For envy'd wit, like Sol eclips'd, was known 

_ Th oppeting body's grofſre/s, not its own. Pope 

2. Inclegant fatneſs; unwieldy corpulence. | : 

White men that beover-tat and fleſhy, go to fojourn abroad 

at the temperate diet of ſome ſober man; and ſo, by little 

and little, eat away the groſreſs that is in them. Am. 

3. Wantotrctinement; wantot delicacy; inteliectuilcoartenets, 

I was three or tour times in the thought they were not fai— 

ries; and yet the guiltineſs of my mind drove the gray72e/s of 

thc toppery into a received beliet that they were fairies, Shak. 

x Whatever beauties it may want, 'tis free at leatt trom the 

graues of thoſe faults I mentioned. e 

hat a grey is there in the mind of that man, who 

thinks to reacha lady's heart by wounding her cars! CA. 

A cave; a 


cavern tor coolneſs and pleaſure. 
In the remotelt wood and lonely gret, 
Certain to meet that worlt of evils, thought, 


Prior. 
Aw ful tte the Egerian geol. 


Pope. 


222 


Diſtorted of figure; 


unnatural ; wildly formed. 
The champaign head 
Of a ſteep wilder nets, Whoſe hairy tides 
With thicket overgrown, gre/e/que and wild, 8 
Acceſs deny'd.  Milten's Paradije Loft, b. iv. 
There is yet a lower ſort of poetry and painting, Which“? 
out of nature; tor a farce is that in poetry which grote/que 
is in a picture: the perſons and actions of a farce are all un- 
natural, and the manners falſe, that is, inconſiſting with the 
characters of mankind : groteſque painting is the juit re- 
temblance cf this. | Dryden's Duſreſugy. 
An hideous figure of their foes they drew, 
Nor lines, nor looks, nor thades, nor colours true, 
Andthis gr2te/que delign expos'd to publick view. Dryd. 
Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 5 
Grotoſes roots, and ſtucco floors. Pope's Sat. of Horace. 
GROTTO. x. / [grvtte, French; grotta, Italian.] A cavern 
or cave made for coolneſs. It is not uted properly of a 
dark horrid cavern, 7 SE: 
Their car. lets chiefs to the cool grottoes run, 
The bow'rs ot Kings, to ſhade them from the ſun. Dryden. 
This was found at the entry of the grot?o in the Peak. 
| Woudxward on Foſſils. 
GROVE. . /. [from grave.] Awalk covered by trees meet- 
ing above. | 
| I look'd toward Birnam, and anon methought 
The wood began to move: 
Within this three wile may you ſee it coming; 
I tay, a moving grove. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Fortunate helds, and groves, and flow'ry vales; | 
Thrice happy illes | Alilton. 
Be left the flow'ry field, and waving greve. Blackmore. 
Baniſh'd trom courts and love, 


GROTE'SQUE. adj. [groteſque, French; grotteſeo, Italian.] > 


Abandon'd truth ſecks thelter in the grove. Granville, 
Can tierce piliions vex his brealt, | 

While every gale is peace, and every grove 

I; meludy ? | Thomſon's Spring. 


ToGro'verL. v. z. [grujde, Iſlandick, fiat on the 
perhaps come by gradual corruption from greu 11 
1. Lo nie prone; to creep low on the ground, 
The ſteel-head paſiage wrought 
And through his thoulder pierc'd; wherewith 
He groveling fell, all gored in his guſhing een rend 
hat ſceſt thou there? Ning Henry diadem. 7%. 
| Inchas'd with all the honours of the world l 1852 
It to, gaze on, and grove! on thy tace 
Until thy head be circled with the tame, Sale 
Now thcy lie e. Her. . 
h y lie 
Groveing and proſtrate on yon lake of fre P 
Upon tuy belly grovelizs thou ſhalt go. ; bi, 
Let us then conclude that all painters ous 4 
part of excellence: not to do it, is to waz cout 5 
dare to lnew themſelves : tis to creep and cre, 8 3, I 
ground. | D den 7 n 
2. Lo be mean; to be without dignity or cie vation “ 
I muit diſclaim whatc'er ke can exprets.; 88 
His grodeling ſenſe will thow my palhon les 
Several thoughts may be natural wellich are 1. ; 
VelthiT. TY OAPI ids 
GROUND. 2. /. [ znund, Saxon; , DI Fran, 
1. The earth, contuccd as ſolid, or us hy: wy . 
Liracl half go on dry grow/2throuph the ſea, E. c; 
| From the other hill „. tb. 
Io their fix'deſtation, all in bright array 
Ihe cherubim deſcended, on the grow!” 
Giicimg metcorous. Milton's Parad. 
Tie carth as diſtinguiſhed from air or Water. Lf, 
Ihre made man and beaſt upon the gr Yer Ib 
Frere was dew upon all the ground. „ 
We will lighton him as dew fallethon the Croat. 155 
Io late young Turnus the delufion found: 
Far on the ſca, ſtill makin 
Land; country. 
Ine witer breaks its bounds, 
And overitows the level grounds, 
Region; territory. 8 I 56 
With theſe came they, who from the hor” 
Ot old Euphrates to the brook that parts 
» Egypt trom Syrian g7%arnd, had general namics 
Oi Baalim and Aftttarcth, 
Farm; eſtate; polleiſion. 
-. Uncealy fill within theſe narrow bound: 
Thy nezt delign is on thy neighbour”s v7. 
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de. l eigl 2 
His crop invites, to full pericetion grown; 
__ Thyown teems tn, becauleitis thy own. Dry %; 
The floor or level of the place. „ 
Whercfore fhiouh I fmite thee to the grtE 2 Sun, , 


Dagon was fallen on his face to the ground, 1 Hann. , 

A multixude tit on the gr.. Ja 4 . 

7. Dregs; lecs; feces; that which ſettles at the zoitoni a 

liquors, = om 

Out by them eyder, verjuice, four drink, or grund 17 as 

1 11 1 oy Ty TH I: 7 554 5 . 1 * 5 tp „ 612457 34 

Some int upon baving had particulay ſucceſs in opp 

gangrenes, iron. the ute of the grouznds of ſtrong bees, 

up with bread or oatmeal, 8 
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We ive the limner to begin with © rude draught, and de 
painter to la; his 7772s with ſhadows and darkigeiccs cu. 
ES, WE . £. Fakewwell ea Prog ie. 
5 Wen ſolid bodies, ſenſible to the feeling and dak, ar 
placed on lig and tranſparent grownd;, as, ferceng e 
heavens, the clouds and waters, and every other ttt 
is in motion, and void of ditterent obveets; they ongh; tg 
more rough, and more diitinguithable, than that with wb, 
| they are encompuiled, Firs Didem Di. 
9. The fundamental tubltance; that by hL the 281 
or accidental parts are ſupported. : 
Indeed it was but juſt that the ſineſt lines in nxtureficy 
be drawn upon the molt durable groud. Pr 
10. The plain ſong; the tune on which deſcants are rails, 
| Get a prayer-book in vour hand, 
And ſtand between two churchmen, gcod my lord, 
For on that ground UN build a holy defeat. © Jade. 
11. Firtt hint 3 nrit traces of an invention; that which gc 
occahon to the rett. . 
Though jeaiouly of ſtate th' invention found, 
Yet love rchn'd upon the former ground; 
That way the tyränt had reſerv'd to ffy, | 
Purtuing hate, row tery'd to bring two lovers nigh. Dri 
12. The firſt principles of knowledge, 
The concords will eatily be Known, if the fore g 0e 
thoroughly beaten in. | Preface to dun. 
Here ſtateſmen, or of them they which can read, 
May ot their occupation find the groun.ls. | | 
Atrer evening repalts *till bed-tine, their thoughts wi. 
bett taken up in the caly grounds of religion, 21 
of Scripture, | Al. Iten on Eid. 
13. Thetuntimental cauſe; the true reaſon; original pitch G 
He delred the ſteward to tell him particularly 10.g7 
and eventot this accident, | | e 
Making happinets the greard of his unhapp nes,“ 
good news the argument ct his forrow. Sadat 
The ule and benefit of good laws all that vg unde,“ 
may enjoy with delight and comfort, albeit the grows 
firit original cauſes from whence they have fung b. 


known, JI Heeker, b. “ 
TE Thou could'ſt not have diſcern'd 
Fraud in the terpent, {peaking as he ſpake, , 
No ground of enmity between us known. Para 
Nor did either of them ever think fit to mate a0 f 
cular relation of the grozz 5 of their proceedings, 0 
cauſes of their miſadventures. Clarendoty b = 
Sound judgment is the ground of writing well. AJ: 
Love once given from her, and plac'd in you, 
Would leave no ground I ever would be tive. 
Ik it be natural, ought we not to conchide that 
ſome ground and reaton for thete fears, and that ae 
not pianted them in us to no purpose. TM 
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Upon that death, although the g/7w 2, 
quarrel with F 


| rance had received no manner o de 
this lord thought fit to alter his ſentiments. Ong 
The miraculous increnie of the protetlors ct Cone ) 
was without any Viable grounds and caules, me * 1 
all human probability and appearance, Aνα⁹α s 
14. The field or place of action. 
| Here was thy end decreed, whe A 
And ev'n with theirs this act thy death 6. 94) 
Or hatten'd at the leaſt upon this ground: VE 
15. The ſpace occupied by an army as they figs 3 
retire. : : 2 Len fo g 
At length the left wing of the Arcadians ds. 
ground. ö | 5 n 
Heartleſs they fought, and quitted foon then 
While our's with eaſy victory were crow]. -. .v 
He has loſt groundat the latter end ol the dev, ect 
his point too far, like the prince of Conde e , 
| Senepa. Dryden sf ee 6 
16. The intervening ſpace between the fler 33% f. 
Ev'ning miſt, 
Ris'n from a river, o'er the mariſh glides, | 
And gathers grouzd faſt at the labout®! * 73 4-1 
Homeward returning. Milton's Pd u. 
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mer get grtund upon them, and overtake them in the purſuits | verenee for religion, as may ſhew how groundle/sthatreproach: 


Then their numbers ſwell, 1 
And grew upon us. | Dieunbart: 
Divihons grow upon us, by neglect of practiek duties: as 


every age degenerated from primitive piety, they advanced in 
nice enquiries. 


may > ofory. Addiſon's Spectator.] is which is cait upon them, of being averſe to our national 

of £ ven vchilſt we ſpeak our conqueror comes on, worſhip. Freebolder, Ne 129. 
And cathers ground upon us every moment. Addiſon, | GRO'UXDLESSLY. adv. [from groundleſs.} Without realon 
The tate in which one is with retpect to opponents or com- without cauſe; without juſt reaſon. 


| 2 2 * | ecay of Piety. 
oe . Divers pertons have produced the like by ſpirit of vitriol, | 8. To improve; to make progreſs. | 9 of hy 
er. a Hadſt thou ſway'd as kings ſhould do, or juice of lemons; but have groundle/5ly aſeribed the effect to Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 


Givins no ground unto the houſe of York, ſome peculiar quality of thoſe two liquors. Boyle on Colours, 
I ner ever then bad tprung. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. | GRo UNDLESSNESS. u. . (trom groundleſs. } Want ot juſt 
It they get or 049d and vantage of the King, reaion. c 


Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 2 Peter, iii. 18. 
As he grexw forward in years he was trained up to learn- 
ing, under one Pronapides, who taught the Pelatgick letter 


wy hen en you with them like a rib ot ſteel, 7 He durſt not cite the words either of my book or ſermons, invented by Linus. "cpe's Hay on Homer. 
To mike ther ſtronger. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii, | leſt the reader ſhould have diſcovered the notorious talthood | 9. To advance to any ſtate. 

Ls, fie wit itand his ground againſt all the attacks that can be | and groznd!z/neſs of his calumny. Tillotjon, Sermon i. Nature, as it grows again towards earth, 

Ye) dl opon his probiry . Atterbury's Sermins. GRO'UN DLING. u. .. [trom ground. ] A fiſh which keeps at the Is taſhion'd tor the journey dull and heavy. Shakeſpeare; 

Ve tg Whoever ground we may have gotten upon our enemies, bottom of the water: hence one ot the low vulgar, Hanmer. | They doubted whereunto this would grow. As, v. 244 

chor we have gotten hene upon our vices, the wortt enemies of the It ojiends me to the ſoul, to hear a robutteous perriwig- The king, by this time, was grow? to ſuch an height of re- 

n the tir : 4 ut are cven tubdued and led captive by the one, while pated tcllow tear a pation to tatters, to very rags, to tpl1t the putation 3 and policy, that every accident and event 
959. we triumph t glorioutly over the others. Atiorbury's Serm. ears of the groundiunPs, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. that went well was laid and imputed to his foreſight. Bacon. 


18. dne ot progtets Or receihon. 


 GRO'UNDLY. adv. { trom ground. ] Upon principles, iolidly; 
| have known { many great examples of this cure, and | 


JNDLY, But when to ripen'd manhood he ſhall grcav, 
not ſuperticially. | D 


The greedy failor ſhall the ſeas forego. Dryden's Virgil. 


„n. keard ot 115 being 40 fanittar in Auttria, that i wonder it has A man, grezrd!y learned already, may take much profit Verſe, or the other harmony of proſe, I have ſo long ſtu- 

il gre. a 4 64 riore C i cher places. : Temple, | himtelt, in uſing by epitome to draw other mens works, tor died and practiſed, that they are grown into a habit, and be- 

cast. 5 c (ouirtel ie per petualy turning the wheel in her cage: his own memory fake, into thorter room. Ajchan Ss Schoolm. come familiar to me. |  Dryden's Fables, Preface; 

bie 1uhs (pact aid WeArtes hericit with her continua mo- GRO UNDSEL.7./. [znund and pile, the bats, Saxon, perhaps | 10. Lo come by degrees; to reach any ſtate gradually. | 

: on, and gets 0. . Dryden's Dujreſioz. | from ſella, Latin. ] Ine timber or raiſed pavement next the Atter they grew to reſt upon number, rather competent 

iv, th, he foil to let tung off. | | | ground. | NNE than vaſt, they ge to advantages of place, cunning diver- 

1 I bright met} ena fullen ground, Ihe window-frame hath every one of its lights rabbetted | ſions, and the hike; and they grew more tkiltul in the order- 

My eto! mation glittering oer my.taults on its out ide about halt an inch into the frame; and all thele | ing of their battles. | Bacon's Eſſays. 

"t Vit few acre coudiys und Attract more eyes, rabbets, but that on the groundfel, are grooved ſquare but the The treſpaſſes of people are grow up to heaven, and their 

Lf, Pin tha which math no Lit to fe it oft,  Shakefpeare. rabbet on the grozzdſel is levelled downwards, that rain or | ſins are got beyond all reſtraints of law and authority. Rogers. 

: © Geb b.. [from tue neun.] 5 | | o may tie treelier tall oft. 28 Meon's Mech. Exer. 11. To come forward; to gather ground. N 

vr. z, „ jo fix en the ground; 3 | GRO'UNDSEL. . . | ſenecto, Latin. Some ſeeing the end of their government nigh, and trou- 

"ma erer the had orognded her foot, neither gods nor men 


It hath a floſculous flower, conſiſting of many florets, di- blous practice growing up, which may work trouble to the | Þ 


2am coll torce ber to retire] Es, Rombler. vided into ſeveral tegments litting on the embryo, contained | next governour, will not attempt redreſs. Spez/er on Ireland. — 

1 1. o fol as upon canle er principle. 3 : | man empalement confuting of one leaf, and divided into | It was now tne beginning of October, and Winter began to | 
14 indi Contr lier TAWS UPON an infalliblerule of com- many parts, atterwards becoming ot a conical figure: the em- grow faſt on: great rain, with terrible thunder andlightning, 9 
parton : | Hooker, b. i. 8. bryo aterwards becomes a feed, furniſhed with down; at | and mighty ons, þ ok then fell abundantly, | Knolles. 8 

: even to mmm coniettires more approaching to winch ume the empalement is reflexed, to make way tor the | 12. Jo be changed from one tate to another; to become either | A 

ee ch. truth than we have huberro met With, Pole, teeds to eicape, 8 85 Millar. better or worſe; to turn. N "ih 
* © 1; your own actions on your will you ground, = | GROUNDW: RK. nf. [ground A good man's fortune may groxvout at heels. Shakeſp, | 

00d Mic ial hereatter know no other bound. Dryden. | 1. The grou nd; the hlt itratum the firit part of the whole; Hence, hence, and to ſome barbarous climate fly, 1 

; 8eme eminent pit it, liaving ignalized his v alour, becomes | that to which. the reit is additional, : | Which only brutes in human form does yield,” by 

* to ha sünttuence ontue people, to grow their loader in war- A way there is in heav'n's expanded plain, 5 $ And man gross wild in nature's common field. Dryden, . 

ei lee expeitions 5 and this is grounded upouirthe Principics W nich, when the ſkies are clear, is ſeen below, The nymph greaw pale, and in a mortal fright, *P 

ef nature and cormon reaton, which, venere prudenec and And mortals by the name of milky know; | | Spent with the labour of to long a flight. Dryden, 1 

Gauri oarercguired, rather incite us to fly toa lungle perſon } Tune groundwork is of ſtars. : Dryden's Fables. CN: Patient of command = | 80 ö 

tan à multit nde. ö EOS OE Sev1/t, Toe art part of an undertaking; the fundamentals. In time he grezw; and growing us'd to hand, E 

. z. To ſettle in fit principles or rud:ments of knowledge. | Lncmam kill and grouwndwworkwill be totemper them ſuch He waited at his maſter's board for food. Dryden's An. 4 

8 zäng rooted and grounded in love. Eph. iii. 17. lectures and explanations, upon every opportunity, as may We may trade and be buſy, and grow poor by it, unleſs we * 


Coup. The preterne and part. pati. of grind. lead and draw them in willing obedience. Mriton. 


regulate our expences, 
Petcok the calf which they had made, ang burnt it in the Þ 3. Firſt principle; original reaſon. | 


DET Locke. 
ou will growa thing contemptible, unleſs you can ſupply 


CIR tre, ond ground 1t to porvaer. Edd. xxxii, 260. The grouadawork thereof is nevertheleſs true and certain, | the loſs of beauty with more durable qualities. Sαννt. 
A. f 95 5 > © 7 7 " * * 0 > 1 if tp > - . 1 . . * Pd — * 1 - . . a o 

88 . How. dufl and rugged, ere lis ground. x2 however they duoughignorance diſguiſe the fame, or through Delos, by being reckoned a ſacred place, grew to be a tree FA 
Nom of A* 88 HY Hudihias, p. I. : 5 


vanity. 8 Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 
The morals is the firit buſineſs of the poet, as being the 2 ' 
groundwork of his inſtruction. Dryden. | 13. To proceed as from a cauſe. 


Art polith'd, looks a diamond: 

3 p _ Sq”, * 129 3 18 1 
FM CroviD is much uted in compotition for that which is next 
F the ground, or near the ground. 


port, where nations warring traded, as in ancutral country. 
3» Arbuthnot on Coins, 


_— 


| G40 UND-ASH. ./. Aluplin of aſh taken from the ground; | GROUP. . J [grouppe, French; grofpo, Italian. ] Acrowd a What will grozv out ot ſuch errours, as maſked under the | 
fans not a branch cut trom u tree. | | | oe cluiter;z a huddle; a number thronged together, | cloak of divine authority, impoſſible it is that ever the wit of 
BY. 6 A lance of tough ground-afh the Trojan threw, Ina picture, belides the principal tgures which compoſe it, | man ſhould imagine, ul time have brought forch the fruits 
el — >? — * * * . . : 4 ; 


Rough inthe rind, and knotted as it grew. Dryden's En. and are placed in the nudit of it, there are lets groups or knots | ot them. 5 5 1 RET | Hooker. 
an "Some cut the Young aſhes off about an inch above the] ot figures diſpoſed at proper diſtances, Which are parts of the | _ Shall we ſet light by that cuſtom of reading, from whence 
8 round, which cautes them to make very large ſtraigiitthoots, piece, and feem to carry on the tame deſign in a more inferior f 0 precious 4 benetit hath grown ? ; Hooker, b. v. 
which they call-cround-afb. Mortimer”s Eiujbandry. manner. | : Dryden Dufreſnoy. Take heed now chat ye tail not to do this : why thould da- 
in 1 2 GR0'UND-BAIT. I. /. [from ground and bart. A bait mauve | I cannot doubt but the poet had here in view the picture of | mage grow to the hurt of the king - Era. 22. 

o bailey or malt boiled; which, being thrown into the place] _ Zetus, in the famous Froup of figures which repreſents the Scipio Natica teared leſt, it the dread of that enemy were 


P 


"ia 


7 
——— —— pw rat © eters Os 


lich - where you deſign to angle, finks to the bottom, and araws, two brothers binding Dirce to the horns of a mad bull. | taken away, the Romans would grow either to idleneſs or | 

hte the hh to it. 8 | | | 1 . Addiſon, | civil diſſention. | 3 Ab bot. 
LG Tube the depth of the p- here you mean after to caſt} . |. You ſhould aving tools . Ihe want of trade in Ireland ls fl | of 14 
ith wh ch Lake the depth of the place where you mean after to caſt - You ſhould try your graving tools 2 de want of trade in Ireland proceeds from the want of _ 4M 
e your grν⁴- heit, and to fiſh. | Walton's Angler. On this odious grozp of tools. ©. _ Swift. | people; and this is not grown from any ill qualities of the cli- A z 
cute 6:0 CxD-FLOOR, . /. [ground and floor.) The lower ttory | To GROUP. wv. a. [ groupper, French. ] To put into a crowd; | mate or air, but chiefly from ſo many wars. Temple. by 
« oi a houle. - * „„ SE ee ICE THe: N to huddle together. SG s EI "4-6 LS accrue; to be torthcoming. | | Ok AH 
ne en Gao UND-LVY. 2. fe {hedera terreſtris, Latin. ] Alehoof, or | The difficulty hes in drawing and diſpoſing, or, as the | | Ev'n jult the ſum that I do owe to you, 55 1 
Ten. tyhoof, Ts NO | £ I painters term it, in grouping ſuch a multitude of different | Is growing to me by Antipholis. Shak. Com. of Errours. Va 
> Tait, The ſhoots: trail upon the ground, and emit roots from al-] objects, preſerving ttill the juſtice and conformity of ſtyle | 15. To adhere; to ſtick together. 3 | 8 14 
molt every joint, which faſten themſelves into the earth: the and colouring. : | | * Vor. : Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends, 5 1 
lord leaves arc roundiſh, thick, rough, and crenated on the edges: | GROUSE. . JS. A kind of fowl; a heathcock. | 7 RE. JL th war do grow together. Shakeſpeare”s Coriolanus. 4 
Sales. the helmet of the lower is roundiſh, bifid, and retlexed: the The'ſquires in {corn will fly the houſe | The trog's mouth grows up, and he continues fo for at BY 
hich gs beard or lower lip is trifid, or cut into three ſegments : the For better game, and look for grouſe. Swift. | lealt fix months without eating. | Walton's Angler. 14 
| middle {egment is broad and bifid, and the flowers are pro- | GROUT. 2. /. [xpur, Saxon. In Scotland they call itgroats,] | In burnings and ſcaldings the fingers would many times 4 
3 Qiced at the joints of the ſhoots, Ihe ſpecies are, firit, com- 1. Coarle meal; ee 2 8 I | grow together: the chin would grow to the breatt, and the 13. 
won ground-ivp, or gill-go-by-ground; and iccond, leſter King Hardicnute, "midſt Danes and Saxons ſtout, |. armstothe des, were they not hindered, Miſemau s Surgery. * 

Front. l. iciy. | Millar. Carous'd in nut- brown ale, and din'd on grout: 16. To well: a ſea term. 8 E PR 1 
Sh. Dri. Alchoof or ground-ivy is, in my opinion, of the moſt ex- Which diſh its priſtine honour {til} retains, „„ Mariners are uſed to the tumblingand rolling of * from Bi 
| cellent ute and virtue of any plants among us. Temple. And wheneachprinceis crown'd in ſplendourreigns. King. : hide to ſide, when the fea is never fo little grown, Raleigh, 7 3 
wund, de GRO UND-OAK., 1. /. { ground and ab.] | I. That which purges off. 85 | © | GROWER., z. /. [from grow. ] An increaſer. wy 
 Accicencts It the planting of oaks were more in uſe for underwoods, Sweet honey ſome condenſe, ſome purge the grout; It will grow to a great bignels, being the quickeſt groaber vY 
cad. it would tpoil the coopers trade for the making ot hoops, | The reſt, in cells apart, the liquid nectar ſhout, Dryden, | of any kind of em. Mariumer's Hufband!y, | of 
rn ener of hazel or af; becauſe one hoop made of the young | 3. A kind ot wild apple. [ Agriomelum, Latin. ] To GROWL, Y. u. [grollen, Flemiſn. ] SN 
rhits wunde ovts of a ground-cat, would outiait ſix of the belt aſh. | To GROW, v. x. preter. grew; part. paſt. grown. [znopan, | 1, To inarl or murmur like an angry cur.. h HY 
df the tel) | | | Mortimer. | Saxon; groeyen, Dutch. ] . ; | They roam amid” the fury of their heart, . ; #7 
Ellert. Lro'vxp-pINE. z. ſ. ( chamepitys, Latin.] 575 | 1. To vegetate; to have vegetable motion; to increaſe by vege- And groæul their horrid loves. Thomſon's Spring. lf . 
piace, | The leaves are narrow and trnd; the flower labiated: the | tation. | ; ES 8 ü . Dogs in this country are of the ſize of common mattitts, | 1 
Ib. gr Pace ot the creſt of the flower is tupplied with little teeth: It is not the growing of fruit that nouriſheth man; but it and by nature never bark, but grow! when they are pro- 13 
e tnclower lips divided into three parts, the middle jegment | is thy word which preterveth them. Wiſd. xvi. 26. | voked. EY 5 Ellis's Voyage. = 
pine, ad bang tplic again into two parts. The flovers rarely grow in] He cauſeth the graſs to grow for the cattle, and herb for the 2. To murmur; to grumble. 7 1 
40) wives, but one or two are produced at the wings of the] ſervice of man. e᷑ſalm civ. 14. Othello, neighbours—how he would roar about a fooliſh #8 
under then raves, | 1 : Fo Millar. | 2. To be produced by vegetation. _ n I, handkerchief! and then he would grow! to mantully. Gay. 1 
uur de whole plant has a very ſingular ſmell, reſembling that Ye ſhall eat this year ſuch things as grow of themſelves. | GROWN, The participle paſſive ot grow, 1 
ung 8 ts C191; whence its name g#cuxd-pire. It grows on dry and 2 Kings, XiX. 29. | 1. Advanced in growth. | : 


. . u. en halls, and in ſome places on the ditch-banks by road- 

| lacs, tis highly extolled, by the gencrality of medical writ- 
wo 704 eas an aperient, cephalick, Ae medicine; but it 
de > HOWever little uted at preſent. Hill's Mat. Med. 


In this country groweth abundance of thot wood, which | 2. Covered or filled by the growth of any thing. i 
ſince is brought into Europe to dye red colours. _ Abbot, 1 went by the field of the flothful, and by the vineyard of 
A bag, that groweth in the fields, at the firſt is hard like a the man void of underſtanding; and lo, it was all grows 
tennis-ball, and white; and after groweth of a muſhroom- over with thorns, and nettles had covered the tace thereof, 


e 


3 
1 
re 


i GRO USD-PLATE..2. J. [In architecture.] The outermoit | colour, and full of light dult.  Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. „ | Proverbs, xxiv. 30, 31. 1 
ngs, ol _ F<erset timber lying on or near the ground, and framed into | But ſay, where grows the tree? from hence how far? 3. Arrived at full growth or ſtature, 5 Es 
140% b. De another with mortiſes and tennons. In thele alſo are Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. I ſaw lately a pair of China ſhoes, which IT was told were 
. Ng nuts made to receive the tennons of the woilts, the ſummer In colder regions men compoſe 5 for a grows woman, that would ſcarce have been big enough 
Ty *UgHders; and ſometimes the trimmers for the ſtair-caſe Poiſon with art; but here it grows. : Waller. | tor one of our little girls, -. Locke, 
| of 4 © chumney way, and the binding joitt. Harris. Thoſe tow'rs of oak o'er fertile plains might go, GROWTH, 2. J. [from grow. ] Tg 5 
t In the ort graphical ſchemes there ſhould be a true deli- | And viſit mountains where they once did grow. Maller. 1. Vegetation; vegetable lite; increaſe of vegetation. 
0 f Teton, it it be a timber- building, of the teveral ſizes of the | 3. To ſhoot in any particular form. | if Deep m the palace, of long growth there ſtood by 
2 00 l. Plates, breaſt-lummers, and beams. Mortimer. Children, like tender oſiers, take the bow; A laurel s trunk, a vencrable wood. Dryden's An. b. vii. 
7 9:0 A- Fi or. 11. . | And as they firſt are taſhion'd, always grob. Dryden. Thote trees that have the flowelt gro, are, tor that rea- 
0 Y de ground on which any building is placed. 4. To increaſe in ſtature. ſon, of the longeſt continuance. Atterbury's Sermons. 
OS By wched Grnecia,v-here canſt thou find any ſmall ground- I long with all my heart to ſee the prince; I32. Product; thing produced, 3 2D 
eg 160 Je dope to dwell upon? Sidney. I hope he is much gran ſince laſt I faw him. Shakeſp. Forbidding every bicak 23 Af % 3 
„ 1 Go *IeMmegraphy of a building. The poor man had nothing, ſave one little ew-lamb, which Jo touch the proſperous growth ot this ta | wood, Milton, 
— peak xx. v. . Rent paid for the privilege of building] he had bought and reared up; and it grew up together with | _ Our little world, the image of the great, 
FX VU another man's vround, | him and with his children. 2 Sam. xIi. 3. Of her own growth hath all that nature craves, — 
N  Aootin tront, and thirty-three five-ſevenths deep, would Thine own things, and ſuch as are groxn u with thee, And all that's rare, as tribute trom the waves. Waller, 
"Dent Gion * undrent of nve pounds. Arbuthnot en Coins, cauſt thou not know. = 2 Eſdr. iv. 10. 4 x ace of a country arites from the native g he hs 5 
ararc t | f- Rae. 1. /. A room on the level with the ground. | 5, To come to manhood from infancy. 3 18 - eee, e Pa PRO f 3 e. 
| . Scene him hereafter to meditate in aground- room; for No the prince groweth up faſt to be a man, and is of a 1 had thought, tor tne. l ur nation, that this ſtory 
65 ol Mat otherwiſe it would be impoſlible for an artitt of any other | ſweet and excellent diſpoſition. Bacon s Advice to Villiers, | was of Englih growth, and Chaucer's own, Dryden, 


TH: 8 K 0 n a . ; 
?, Fig. nd to live near him. Totler, NY 88. 


The main thing to be conſidered, in every action of a child, | 3. Increaſe in number, bulk, or frequency, 
RO UNDEBLY. dv. from grounded .] Upon firm principles. 


is how it will become him when he is bigger, and whither What I havetricd, or thought, or heard upon this ſubjeR, 


FY le bath given the firit hint ot {peaking grozndedly, and to | it will lead him when he is grown up. _ Locke. may go a great way in preventing the grow?h of this diſeaſe, 
Cas purpete, upon this ſubject. Clan ville. We are brought into the world children, ignorant and im- where it is on new. 4 | 95 Temples 
"ENDLESS. z. / [irom grund.] Void of reaſon; without | potent; and we grow up in vanity and folly. Wake. | 4. Increaſe o . 6 vance to e 

Scuad. 6. To iſſue, as plants from a ſoil, or as branches from the main wy ſay my fon of York 1 

But den vai Abt aud enz oſs ſear FT | Has almoſt overta'en him in his growth. Shak, Rich. III. 
Do that dear fooliſh boſom tear, Prier. They will ſeem not ſtuck into him, but gro ing out of The ſtag, now conſcious ot his fatal growth, 

idee great reaſon to look upon the high pretenſions | him. Dryden's An. Dedication. To ſome dark covert his retreat had made. Denbam. 
"AM Roman church makes tomiracles as groundlefs, and | 7. To increaſe in bulk; to become greater, or more nume- | Though an animal arrives at its tull grown? 4 a certain 
ect her vain and fabulous accounts of them. Attcrbury. | rous. age, perhaps it never comes to its full bulk till the laſt pe- 


ny who diſtinguiſh themſelves by their zeal for the 


| Bones, after full growth, continue at a ſtay : as for nails, riod of lite, 
Meier eitabl L 


umcat, thould be careful to diſcover tuch a re- they grow continually. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. | 5. Improvement; N | It 


Arbuthnot on Alimenis. 


4. To wich in ſecret. A low word. 


G R U 


It grieved David's religious mind to conſider the growth | 


of his own cltate and dignity, the attairs of religion conti- 

nuing {till in the former manner. Hooker, b. iv. Q 2. 
GRrRo'wTHEAD. (. . [from gr or great head; capito, 
GRrO'WTNOL. c Latin. ] | 
1. Akind of ath. Ainſworth. 
2. An idle lazy fellow. ES 

Though fleeping one hour refreſheth his ſong, 


ing oatmeal in water; any kind of ruixture made by boiling 
ingredients in water. | 
Finger of birth-itrangl'd babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab; 
Make the gruel thick and ſlab. Shakeſpeare's Macbets. 
Was ever Tariar fierce or cruel 


. 


Cruel made ot grain, broths, malt-drink not much hop- 


Yet truit not Hob growtrhead for ſleeping too __ Tufer. 
To GRUB. v. a. [graban, preter. grob, to dig, Gothick, ] 
To dis up; to deltroy by digging ; to root out ot the ground; 
to eradicate by throwing up out of the joil. PSY 
A fooliſh heir cauſed all the buſhes and hedges about his 
vincyari to be grub bed up. L' Eflrange. 
; WT, Foreit land, 
From whence the ſurly ploughinan grub the wood. Dryd. 
The grubbiug up of woods and trees may be very needtu1, 
upon the account of their unthriftineſs. Mortimer's Hujb. 
As tor the thick woods, which not only Virgil but lo- 
mer mentions, they are molt of them grabbed up, lince the 
promontory has been cultivated and inhabited. Addon. 
GRUB. . ſ. [trom grubbing or mining. J _ yl 
1. A \mall worm that eats holes in bodies. be 
Ta here is a ditterence between a grub and a butterfly, and 


yet your butterfly was a grub. Shakeſpeare's Cortolanus. 


New creatures riſe, of 
A moving mals at firit, and ſhort of thighs; _ 
Till ſhooting out with legs, and imp'd with wings, 
The grubs proceed to bees with pointed ſtings. 


. | 'The grub, | 
Oft unobſerv'd, invades the vital core; 
Pernicious tenant ! and her ſecret cave 
Enlarges hourly, preying on the pulp 
Ceaſeleſs. . 
2. A ſhort thick man; a dwarf. In contempt. 


John Romane, a ſhort clowniſh grub, would bear the whole | 
Carew, | 


carcaſe of an ox, yet never tugged with him. 
To GRU'BBLE. v. 2. [( grubelen, German, from grub.) To 
feel in the dark. EE 3 | | 
e Thou haſt a colour; 
Now let me rowl and grubble thee : | | 5 
Blind men ſay white feels ſmooth, and black feels rough : 
Thou haſt a rugged ſkin; I do not like thee. Dryden. 


GRU'BSTREET. 7. /. Originally the naineof a ſtreet in Moor- 


fields in London, much inhabited by writers of ſmall hiſto- 
ries, dictionaries, and temporary poems z whence any mean 
production is called Grubſtreet. 5 
Xaiß San At ae SN, A anyie THps 
*Arraciug t D Inavoruat,” | 855 : 
The firſt part, though calculated only for the meridian of 
_  Grudbſtreet, was yet taken notice of by the better tort. Arbuth, 
85 d ſconer ballads write, and Grubſtrect lays. Cay. 
75 GRUDGE. vv. a. [from gruger, according to Skinner, 
which in French is to grind or eat, In this ſenſe we ſay of 
one who reſents any thing ſecretly, he chenvs zt, Gravgnach, 
in Welſh, is to murmur; to a ene Grunigh, in Scotland, 
denotes a grumbling moroſe countenance. ) 
1. To envy; to fee any advantage of another with diſcontent. 


What means this baniſhing me from your countels ? Do 


you love your ſorrow ſo well, as togruuge me part of it? Sid. 
DEST. Tis not in thee 


To grudge my pleaſures, to cut olf my train. ; Shakeſp. 


Ile ſtruggleès into birth, and crics for aid; 
Then helpleſs in his mother's lap is laid: 
He creeps, he walks; and, iſſuing into man, 
Grucdges their life from whence his own began. Dryer. 
Theſe clamours with diſdain he heard, | | 
Much grudg'dthe praiſe, but more the rob d reward. Dry. 
Do not, as ſome men, run upon the tilt, and taſte ot the 
ſediments of a grudging uncommunicative diſpoſition. ect. 
Let us conſider the ample provilion of waters, thoſe inex- 


| hauled treaſures of the ocean; and though ſome have grudge | 
the great ſhare that it takes of the ſurface of the earth, yet 


we thall propoſe this too, as a conſpicuous mark and cha- 
racter of the wiſdom of God. Bentley's Sermous. 


I have often heard the Preſbyterians tay they did not 


_ grudge us our employments. Swift. 
2. To give or take unwillingly. ES 
Ty et me at lcaſt a funeral marriage crave, TI 

Nor grudge my cold embraces in the grave. Dryden. 


You ſteer betwixt the country and the court, 

Nor gratity whate'er the great deſire, © . 
Nor grudging give what publick needs require. Dry. 
They have grudgedthote contributions, which have tet our 
country atthe head of all the governments of Europe. A/. 
(ECT OTIS FT eo ee oe ; | 
1. To murmur; to repine. FR CN Led 
They knew the force of that dreadful curſe, wherennto 


idolatry maketh ſubject; nor is there cauſe why the guilty | | 


luttaining the {ame ſhould grudge or complain of injuttice, 
| . = e Hooker. 
2. To be unwilling; to be reluctant. | 
Many times they go with as great gryging to ſerve in his 
majelty's ſhips, as it it were to he ſlaves in the gallics. Raleigh. 
3. To be envious. | 9225 3 
Grudge not one againſt another, brethren, leſt ye be con- 
demned. _ | | | 


Hen in the molt ſincere advice he gave, | 
He had a grad ing (till to be a knave, Dryden's Medal. 
5. To give or have any unealy remains. I know not wie- 
ther the word in this ſenſe be not rather grugeons, or re- 


mains; grugeons being the part of corn that remains after 


the fine meal has paſſed the ſieve. 
e y Dolabella, Us 
Haſt thou not Kill tome grudgings of thy fever? Dyer. 
GRU DHE. oſs [ trom the verb.] 7 
1. Old quarrel; inveterate malevolence ; ſullen malice, : 
Many countries about her were tull of wars, which, for 
old grudzes 10 Corinth, were thought Kill would concude 
there, 
: Two houſholds, both alike in dignity, 
From ancient £*-udvge break to new mutiny, 
Where ct blood makes civil hands unclean. 
Let me £0 in to {ee the generals: 
There is {ome grudge between em; 'tis not mect | 
They be atone, | Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar, 
8 Deep-feſter'd hate; 
A grudge in both, tnne out of mind, begun, | 
And mutual y bequeath'd from tire to ton. Tate's Juv, 
2. Anger; ill-will. | | 
The god of wit, to ſhew his grudge, 
Clapt als's ears upon the judge, 
3. Unwillingnels tobenefit, 
4. Envy ; odium; invidious cenſure, 
'Thote to whom you have 
With grudge preterr'd me. Ben. Tohnſon's Catiline. 
4. Remorte of conſcience, Ainſworth, 
©. Some little commotion, or forerunner of a diſeaſe. Ai. 
GRrUDGINGLY. adj. [from grudge.}] Unwillingiy ; malig- 
nantly; reluctantly. | 
Like harpies they could ſcent a plenteous board; 
Then to be ture they never twl'd their lord: | 
The reſt was form, und bare attemlance paid; 
They drunk and ent, and grudgingly obey'd. Dry len. 
Gaul, . . \gruanu, gruelle, French. ] Food made by byil- 


Shakſþ. 


Sab ift. 


Dryden. 
Sometimes they are eaten with grubs, Mortimer's Huſo. 


Phillips. | 


James, v. 9. 


Siduty, b. il — 


Upon the itrength of water gruel? _ Prior. 


cl, poſſet- drinks, and in general whatever relaxeth. Arbuth, 
GRUFF. adj. [gr, Dutch. ] Sour of aſpect; harſh of man- 
ners. 
Around the fend, in hideous order, ſat 
Foul bawling infamy and bold debate, 
Gr:Ff diſcontent, through ignorance miſled. 
The appellation of honour was tuch an one the gr, ſuch 
an one the ſtocky. 5 Addiſos. 
GRUFFLY, ad. from gruff.] Harſhly; ruggedly; roughly. 
The form of Mars high on « chariot itood, 
All theath'd inarms, and grzfly loo d the god. Dryden. 
Cru'rexess.n.f. [from gruff.] Kuggednels of mien; harth- 
nels of look or voice, 


vere. A low word. | 
Nic looked four and grum, and would not open his mouth. 
3 | Arbuthuoi's Hiſtory 5 Jobn Bull. 
To GRU'MBLE. wv. n. [ grommelen, grommen, Dutch.] 
1. Jo murmur with diſcontent. . 
| | | A bridegroom, 


- Thou grumblcft and raileſt every hour on Achilles, and 
thou art as full of envy at his greatneſs as Cerberus is at 
Proterpina's beauty, Ste r Troilus and Creſſida. 
Th” accurſt Philiſtian ſtands on th' other ſide, 
Grumbling aloud, and ſmiles ' twixt rage and pride. Coxvley. 
Suitors, all but one, will depart grumbling, becaule they 
miſs of what they think their due. 
Providence has allotted man a competency : all beyond it 
1s tupertiuous ; and there will be grumbling without end, if 
we reckon that we want this, becaule we have it not. 


_ L'Avare, not uſing half his ſtore, 
Still grumbles that he has no more. Prior. 
2. To growl; to gnarl. 25 | 
Ihe lion, though he ſees the toils are ſet, 
Vet, pinch'd with raging hunger, {cours away; 
Hunts in the face ot danger all the day | 
At night, with ſullen pleaſure, grumbles oer his prey. Dryd. 
3. To make a boarſe rattltOee. | 
Thou grumblize thunder join thy voice. 
FS Like a ſtorm 
That gathers black upon the frowning ſky, , 
And grumbles id the wind. Kowe's Rogal Convert. 
Vapours foul 3 
Daſh on the mountains brow, and ſhake the woods 
That grumbling wave below. Thomfon's Winter. 
GRUMBLER. 2. /. from grumble.] One that grumbles; a 
murmurer; a diſcontented man. | 
__ Thehalt-pence are good halt-pence, and I will ſtand by 
it: it I made them of ſilver, it would be the tame thing to 
tac grumbler, „ 
ditcontent; a grudge. TS 
e I have ſerwvwd „ 
Without or grudge or gr:mblings. $ hakeſpeare's Tem fl, 


ted like cold biol. Quincy. 
SRU MLT. ade. [trom grum.] Sullenly; moroſely. 
GRUMMEL, af Tee e Lat.] An herb. Ainfw. 
GRU MOUS. ad) | EE 
The blood, when iet, was black, grumous, the red pa 
without a due conhitence, the ſerum taline, and of a-yel- 


lowith green. Arbuthnot on Diel. 


. 
o 


ag ulated liquor. 


ſcrum, or gramoiſiiaſs of the blood. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
GRU'NSEL, . J. [More uſually groundſil, unleis Milton in- 
tended to preterve the Saxon zhund. ] The groundiil ; the 
lower part of the building. | = 
T | | Next came one 
Who mourn'd in earneſt, when the captive ark 
Maim'd his brute image, head and hands lopp'd off 
In his own temple, on the grunſel edge, | 


79 GRUNT. 

70 GRUNTLE. 5 a hog. | 
And negin, and bark, and grunt, and roar and burn, 

Like horſe, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. : 

CA Sa . „„ „ maden. 

Lament, ye ſwine! in gruntings ſpend your Fricf 

N For you, like me, have loit your ſolè relief. Cay's Paſt. 
Thy brinded boars may fumber unditmay*d, - 


GRUNT. 4. /. | trom the verb.] Tir noite of a hog. 
Nan cow and calt, and family of hogs, 

In panick horrour of purſuing dogs; 

With :nany a deadly gruzt and dolctul ſqueak, 


From hence were heard 5 
The grunts of briſtled boars, and groans of bears, 


GRUNTLING., 2. J. [from grunt.] A young hog. 


grudie,) To envy; to repine; to be diſcontented. 
Ie poor at the enclefufe doth gratch, 
Becauie of abuſes that fall; 
Leit ſome men ſhould have but too much, 
And tome again nothing at all. Tufer's Huſbandry, 
But what we're born tor we mult bear, 
Our trail condition it is ſuch, ; 
That what to all may happen here, 3 
It't chance to me, I muſt not grutch. Ben. Johnſon. 
GRUTCH. 7. /. (from the verb.] Malice; ill-will. | 
In it he meited leaden bullets, . 
T's thoot at foes, and tometimes pullets ; 
Io whom he bore ſo fell a 5 
He ne'er gave quarter t' any ſuch. Hudibras, p. i. 
GRY. u. / [yg.] Any thing of little value: as, the parin 
of the nails. | Diet. 
GAA (Uu. 2. /. [See Li6NUM-vITE.] 

Cuaiacum is attennant and aperient, and promotes diſ- 
charges by ſweat and urine. It is an excellent medicine in 
many chronick cafes, and was once famous tor curing the 
veuercal diteaſe, which it ſtill does ſingly in warmer cli- 
mates, but with us we find it inſulticient. We have aretin 
of it, improperly called gum gudiacan, given in the ſame 

_ cates with the famous ballamum polycreitum. 1. 
GUARANTE'E, z. ſ. [guarant, French. ] A power who un- 
dertakes to ſee ſtipulations pertermed. 

God, the great guarantec ter the peace of mankind, where 


7 GUARD." v. a. [ garder, French 


Garth. 


GRUM. adj. {contracted from grumble.) Sour; furly ; ſe- 
A grumbling groom, and that the girl ſhall find. Shakeſp. | 


South's Sermons. 


L'Eftrange.. 


do Sabi. 
| GRU MBLING, 2. /. [from grumble.] A murmuring through 


GRUME. . /. | grumeau, French; grumus, Latin. ] A thick | 
vifcid conliftenceot a fluid: as the white of an egg, or clot-. 


trom grume.] Thick; clotteee. 


GRU MOUSNESS. . /. [from grumeus.} Thickneſs of a co- 


The cauſe may be referred either to the coagulation of the | 


Where be fell flat, and ſham'd his worthippers. Milton. | 
. A. {yrunmo, Latin. ] To murmur like | 


Or grunt ſecure beneath the cheſnut ſhade. Tickell. 
1 he ſcolding quean to louder notes doth riſe, _ 
To hertull pipes the granting hog replies; 1 
The gyuntiug hogs = the neighbours round.  SIwif7. | 


| GUARDIAN. adj 


Poor {wine, as if their pretty hearts would break. Dr;d. 


And nerds of howling wolves, Dry deus An, 
GRUNTER. 1. / from grunt.] | | 
1. He that grunts, 5 
2. A kind ot fiſh. [x cos. ] Ainſavorth. | 


19 GRUTCH. v. 2. [corrupted for the take of rhyme from 


G U A 
K 

laws cannot ſecure it, mity think it the concc r- 

»idence. | „ 

* . . . * * 4 * 1 1 1 ty, Be . 

A prince diſtinguiſtted by being a patron of P. 2 

and guarantee of the VVchphaltian treaty, Adds 

To GUARANTY. VJ. 8. (Sara, French.) is LEN 

to {cure the periormance voi any articles, derten 


( 1. 


18 7 


f f N . , from our word =... 
the ev being changed by the French ito s; e, 
WH, 1 2 Y a 5 as Gail 

a es. |} ; F 
1. To Match by way of defence and lecurity, 
2. To protect; to defend. | 
% aked the graces guarded you from all 
Dangers abroad, and now your thunder that! 


— 


* 
— 


our pow'r yuu never uſe, but tor defence, 5 
To guard your own or others innocence. Deva 
Fix'd on defence, the Trojans are not low 7 


To guard their ſhore from an expetted toe, Dirt 

The port of Genoa is very i guarded againſt the i... 

; - Ada! Gt * 1. io 

3. To preſerve by caution, 9008 lech. 

One would take care to guard one's ſelf againſt mist 

5 ” * 7 fy . S 18 Ar: 5 

cular impertection, becaulec it is that which or Nature 5c. 

ſtrongly inclines us to. Addis bt , 

— 2 * * . . b 7 J Medd. 7 

4. To provide againſt objections. 85 
Homer has guarded every cn cumſtance wi 


f 70 th as much es, 
tion as it he had been aware of the oh cctiou. Nores 075 
Wye 


| 5- To adorn with litts, laces, or ornamental borders, 


Give him a livery 

More guarded than his fellows. Sbale he 
5 See à fellow 8 
In a long 3 gaarded with yellow. Sal. Her 
'To GUARD. wv. 2. Lo be in a ſtate of caution or le 
Ihere are other nice caſes, in which a man lud 
if he intends to keep fair with the world, and tulntl. 


t. 


VIII. 

ce. 
Ar, 
* t BBY, 
. Collier c,, Aar. 
X . : 72 „ ar.g. 
To guard againſt ſuch mittakes, itis neceſſary los ine 
ourſelves a little with words. Wits; 10o; 
GUARD. . /. [ garde, French; ward, Teutonick.] 

f a . 1 * . 
1. A man, or body of men, wavcie bulinets 1s 16 watch 
way of defence or prevention. . 1 
The gaard bare them, and brought them back jp-1 e 
guard- chamber. N 8 1 Kings. Air 
8 2 2 2 . =_— GA. 29. 
Up into heav'n, from paradiſe, in hafte | 

Th angelick gs alcended, mute, and fad. 
For 1 | Litas Paratije Lf . x. 
7 With lifted hands, and gazing eyes, 
His guards behold him tearing throuy h the ties; D745 
Ochers are cooped in clote by the 1tr:& Cute gf 8 
2 . e 


whole intereſt it is to Keep them ignorant. 


3 LIUR, 


| always be a guard upun him, except what you put into bs 
own mind by good principles. 29 : Lbs 
They, uturping arbitrary power, had their F-47708 und 
ſpies, after the practice of tyrants, 5 Sri 
2. A itate of caution; a tate of vigilance, M 
Tue great alteration which he made in the ſtate ect. 
altical, cauſed him to ſtand upon his guard at home. Dae, 
Temerity puts a man off his guard. JI. Error, 
It is wiidom to keep ourſelves upon a guard, J. Ejtrar, 
| Now he ſtood collected and prepar'd, 2 
Por malice and revenge had put him on his gd. Pr. 
Men are always upon their guard againit an apprarance of 
„%% ACRES | *Smalriige's Sn u. 
3. Limitation; anticipation of objection; caution of expreſl.v1, 
They have expreſſed themſelves with as few guord: ad 
reſtrictions as I, | V 
4. Au ornamental hem, lace, or border. | 
5. Part of the hilt of a iword. 1 
GUARDAGE. 2. /. [from guard. ] State of wardſhip. 
| A maud ſo tender, fair and happy, 


Run from her guardage to the footy bolom 


Ot tuch a thing as thou, | Sbakejpeare's Othe!'s 
GU'ARDER. 2. /. One who guards. 
GUA'KkDIAN. . . [gardien, French, from guard.} 

1. One that has the care of an orphan z one who is to fupply 
the want of parents. | | h TOY 

I am torry tor her, as I have juſt cauſe, being her vncie 

and her guardian, Soakeſp. Much Ado about Nothug, 
When perjur'd guardians, proud with impicus gains, 
Choak up the (treets, too narrow for their trains! DH. 

Hocus, with two other of the guardiuns, thought it their 


duty to take care of the intereit of the three girls. 4. 
2. One to whom the care and preſervaticn of any thing is cen. 


mitted. | | | 
3 1 gave you all, > 
Made you my guardians, my depoſitaries; 
But kept a reſervation to be tollow'd 
With ſuch a number. Sbaleſpeart's King Leit. 
3. A repolitory or ſtorehouſe. Not uſed. 8 5 
2 Where is Duncan's body? 
FHH Carried to Colmeſkill, 
Ihe ſacred ſtorchouſe of his predeceſſors, 5 
And guardian of their bones. Shateſpeare's Mac? 
GUARDIAN of the Hfiritualties. He to whom the [picituul's- 
rifdiction of any diocele is committed, during the vacagef 
of the ſee. He may be either guardiar in law, or jure H- 
giftratus, as the archbithop is of any dioceſe within kts l. 
vince; or guardian by delegation, as he whom tie a 
ſhop or vicar-general doth for the time depute. ( 
RDI2 . Pertorming the office of a kind protec's 
or ſuperintendant. Os 
My charming patroneſs protects me unſcen, like my gust 
dian angel; and ſhuns my gratitude like a fairy, ws? 
| bountiful by ſtealth, and conceals the giver, when the bete 
the gift, Dryden's Dedication ts C 
Thus ſhall mankind his guardian care engages 


Mean while Minerva, in her guar tar cans, „ 
Shoots from the ſtarry vaults through fields ct 27% 7 1 
GUARDIANSHIP, x. . {from guardian.] The o 
guardlian. Fs | | SPEER 
The curate ſtretched his patent for the cure ot 1017 © 
kindot tutelary guardianſhip over goods and chats 
Theſeus is the firſt who eſtabliſhed the poputer Fen © 
Athens, aſligning to himſelf the guardian ot che 1385 
and chict commands in war. ark 


_— GUARDLESS. adj. [from guard.) Without defence. 


So on the guardle/5 herd, ther keeper Nan, 7 
Ruthes a tyger in the Lybian plain. COLO 
A rich land, guardleſs and undefended, muſt T © 
been u double incitement. 
GUA'RDSHIP. 2. /. [from gaard.] 
1. Care; protection. dee 06 
How bleſt am I, by ſuch a man led! 
Uuder whot: wiſe and careful guard/b!p 92 4 
I now defpite tatigue and hard:hip. e 
2. [Guard and /b:þ.] A king's ſhip to guard tae cob 
GUA IAA. 
GVAvA. 755 1 eirculi 
Ihe flowers conſiſt of five leaves, produced ina 
order, having many ſtamina or threads ſurr cundins W 
ry : the ovary is of a long tubulous hgure, Which bee 
aticthy truit, crowned on the top, and containing nt , 
hard seeds. The fruit, ſays Sir Hans Sloane, 180% 
delicious and wholſome. They have only ths n ty, f 
ence, that, being very aſtringent, they ſtop up tie ur. 


* taken in g722 quantities. 


GNA 


He muſt be truſted to his own conduct, fince there gn 


Aware, 


The promis'd Father of the tuture age. Pope's , , 


Soutt's J. K.. 
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Notting. 

5 gauns, 

| Dryer, 
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„rRNA TION. x. . [ geubernatio, Latin.] Government ; 
we ncudency 3 up WMIEchON, | 
wheel there is hue or nothing in the government of the 
OE ot nature and grace, but what 1s tranlacted by the 
; inhabited by the Divine Power and Wiſdom, 
\{ employed as A medium or contcious mitrument of this 
pot n Saberuaticn. Waits's Improvement of the Mind. 
CO DGEON, 1. J. Lxcujon, French, 1. 3 : 0 
Amal nin LA HG broocs and rivers, caſily caught, an 
1 he cite made A proverbial name tor a man eatily cheated. 
2 5 [1s ttue, no turbots dignity my boards; . 
Bur gude founders, Kat my Thanis affords. Pope. 


kingdonis: 
man Jelus, 


This. he did to, draw you in, hke ſo many gudgeons, to | 


reanew his table arguments. ; Scl 
1. Sone ning 10 be caught to a man's own diſadvantage z al 
bal; an allurement: ga e being commonly uted as baits 
tor &. 1 ] 5 . 
But fth not with this melancholy bait, 1 
For this tool's g eο, this opinion. Shakeſpeare. 
Gui anoON. . | verdon, gardon, French.] A reward; a 
JeCmPence-. A word now no longer im ule. 
He hearken'd, and did itay trom further harms, 
To gain fo goodly gri2raon as Ie pate. Fairy Queen. 
but to the virgin comes, who all this while | 
pared ands herieit fo mock'd to ſee, 
+ tim who has the gaerdon of his guile, 
Fur io misfeiguing her true knight to be. Fairy Queen, 
He (hall, by tay revenging hand, at once receive the juit 
uc of all ins former villainies. oy 
Tame is the {pur that the clear ſpirit doth raiſe 
To (corn delishts, and live Jaborious days; 
But the tar geri when we hope to ſihd, 
And think to burit out into ſudden blaze, 
Comes the blind fu.y with th' abhorred ſlicers, 
Anh [its the thin-ipun life. | 


J GUESS. v. a. [ghiſen, Dutch. ] 


Milton. 


1. To conjecture ; to judge without any certain principles of | 


judgment. 5 3 
incapable and ſhallow innocents! f 8 | 
You canmot £45 wito caus'd your father's death. Shak, 
Let not yuur cars deſpite my tungue tor ever, 


Wich mall poſſes them with the heavieſt found. 


S hakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


That ever yet they heard. 
Ham! I ge at it. . es 
He that, by icaion of his ſwilt motions, can intorm hin.“ 


i of all places and preparations, thould ne not very often | 
gu, rightly oi things to come, where God pleaſeth not to | 
e un Raleigh's Hiſiory of the World, | rats 

a IC IDON. 1. J. [French. ] A Randardbearer; a frandurd, | 


give impedunent? ö 
| There iſue ſwarming bands 
Of ambuſh'd men, whom, by their arms and dreſs, 

To be Taxcallam enemies I gueſs. Dryd. Tudian Linperor. 


The ſame author ventures to gueſs at the particular fate | 


wich would attend the Roman government. SWift, 
Nor can imagination gies, ; | 
How that unzratctul charming maid 1 
My purcit betlion has bemay'd. Sqavift. 


2. To coniectare zigutl 


One may 8.8 by R that his meaning, as 


to tie interior dcities, was, that they who WU have them 


might, and they who would not, might let them alone; but 


that himlelt had a right opinion concerning the true God. 
Stilliug fert s Defence of Vije. en Rem. Idol. 


T, Guess. v. a. To tit upon by accident; to determine] 
rghtly of any thing without certain direction of the judgment. | 
II Xerxes was able to call every common tuldicr by his | 


name in his any, it may be gucſed he got not this wonder- 


ful ability by Jearaing his leſtons by heart. Locke. 


= 
[4 


Grtss, . /. { trom the verb.] Conjecture; judgment with- | 


vat any politive or certain grounds. | 


_ The enemy's in view; draw up vour powers: 


Hard is the g of theii true ſtren gih and forces. Shakeſp. | 


3 A poet mutt conteis | 
His art's like phyiick, but a happy g/. Dryden. 
Iris a wrong way of piocecding to ventwe a greater good 
<p es, UPON uncertain gases, before a due examina- 
Wil, | * a ü a 
e may make ſome guz/7 at the diſtinction of things, into 
die that ale ACcerung to, above, and contrary to Fenton. 


, ; ; Locke. ö 
This problem yet, this offspring of a gueſs, 55 
Let us tor once a ciuld of trath conteis. | Prior. 


N 
USER 


* IS a HAIRS tr: o judoes 
SER. Ms þ. (from gueſs. } Conjecture z one who judges 
ncht ces hniowiedge. 


It is che opinion of divers good gueſſers, that the laſt fir | 
| Pope. 


nahe moe violent than advantageous. 
It tortune ſhould pleale but to take luch a crochet, 

To whe Lapyly, greut Smcdley's ſucceſlor, „ 

_ to give the lawnellecves, a mitre and rochet, 3 
Wioxu woul }it thou retenble? I leave the a gr. 


Swift. | 


Cressisarx. ad v. {from ging.] Conſecturally; un-. 


Eranly, 


Wh 1 2. 8 ; | 25 e » F 
nat confed'racy have you with the traitors _ 
ade coted in the Kingdom ? | 


#: Shake peare's K ing Lear. 


——] hay E netter Fa-/iryt; Tet down, 
hien cams trom ous indt's of a neutral heart, 
Cr 2 But trum one 04zpP03'A, 
N 8 . 2. . z Tr, Fzirr, Saxon; gabe, Welih. ] 
ecntertazucuaun the huulc of andthér. 


a murmare, ſaying, that he was gone to be gueſt. 
e 


W 5 74 pf 
ea man that is a inner, X 
— . NIethinks a father 
„ Mthe nuptial ot his ſon, a gue | 1 
- i p . 
Tant dett becemes the table. Shakeſþ. Winter s Tale. 
Ie my royal gueſt, x 
- 0 20 tra! 0 1 to ; 
5 iner z ont: Who comes newly to reliae. 


can people Ac with wild ravendus boats, which in 
* Us wanting. ARE, | S.. luèey. 
8 Thoſe happieſt ſmi'es 
»at play on her ripe lip, ſeem'd not to know 
\ 1 Ettefts were in her eyes; which parted thence 

C. P9I1S trem diamonds dropt. Shateſpeare. 
. SHAMBER, z. /. [gueſt and chamber.} Cluinuyer of 
WUILMEN ; 

Wrizre is tc 


[9p 


8 75 We gachamber, where I ſha}l eat the paſſover 
7 woolly Moyles > | * Mart, xiv. 14. 
er?. O. z. [gorgoliare, Italian. ] To ſound as water 
e '% with mentions out of a nariuw mouthed veile], 
. 1. /. [irom guide.) The reward given to a 
on . 5 8 . Ainfovorth, 
gt: *. / from guide.] Die ion; governilcnt. 
de Ute cho live under the guidance of rcalon alone, 
eue allitunce of ſupernatural light, it is high.y 
Fonte 1. 52 - 
1 ie Ft nuracles, or a meſſage tem the dead, would 


—_ AM, Atterbury's Sermons. 
wide, ter application rſt he loft to Chrittian prudence, 
celle bel GCE at G0 Holy Spir:t, who Knows our ne- 
| Wi? 115 alk, Au UUr 1gNOTance in alking. ; Rogers. 
center. f *OUghit not to be under the guidance or influence. 


nr Over: 
” CO y 
7. Gelb. V a 0 5 . * 
1. Ie: d 4. [guider, French. ] 
2 a way. 
Nei ; 


Jun, xvi. 13. 


Knolles, | 


Locke. | 


2. Treacherous; tecretly miſchievous. | 


IIs WO ; ; * 
„ to his Commands my own requeſt, Dryden's An. 


v Wars, deiartst. hyuw tit a greft am I tur you, ſince my | 


wat, Sid of Truth is come, he will guide you into | 
+ 0 k 


GU1 


cotters. | Decay of Piety. 
Whoſoever has a faithful friend to guide him in the gark 
paſlages of lite, may carry his eyes in another man's head, 
and yet ſee never tlic worie, South's Sermons. 
2. To govern by counſel; to inſtruc, 
For thy name's lake lead me and guide me. P/al. xxxi. 3. 
3. Toregulate; to ſuperintend. 


proper bulincts, the gaiding ot the houſe. 

GUIDE. 2. /. [guide, French, from the verb.] 
1. One who directs another in his way. 3 
Judas was guide to them that took jeſus. 4, i. 16. 
Thou gavett them a burning pillar ot fire, to bea guide oi 
the unknown journey. TP Wijd. xvili. 3. 
Can knowledge have no bound, but mult advance 

So tar to make us with tor ignorance ? 
And rather in the dark to grope our way, 


Decay of Piety. 


Than led by a falle guide to err by day ? Denham. 
2. One who rects another in his conduet. 
While vet but young, his father dy'd, 
And left him to an happy gde. : Waller. 


3. Dircctor; regulator. | 

Who the Gude of nature, but only the God of nature? 
In him we live, move and are. 'Thowe things which naiure 1s 
ſaid to do, are by divine art performed, uung nature as an 
initrument : nor is there any tuch art or knowledge divine in 
nature hertelt working, but in the Cue of nature's work, 


Some truths are not by reaſon to be tried, 
But we have ture experience tor our guide. Dryd. Fables. 


a governour or ſuperintendant. | 
Th' ambitious Swede, like reſtleſs billows toſt, 
Though in his lite he blood and ruin bicath'd, 
To his now guidel;ſs kingdom peace bequeath d. Dryden. 
| There tierce winds o'cr. dulky vaileys blow, 
Whoſe every putt bears empty ſhades away, 
Which June, [ | 


Our guider come! to the Roman camp conduct us. 


his dagger into his body, and tuwreby inſtead of reaching his 
vitals, vpened an umpoithume, the unknown caule of all his 
pain, and fo tabbed himtelf into pertect health and Cale, 
turely had great reaton to acknowledge chance tor his chi- 
rurgeon, and Providence for the guider of his hand. South. 


Oblolete. | Fe 
GUILD. 2. f. ¶ ʒildycip, Saxon, a fetlowſhip, a corporation. ] 
A leciety; à cviporation a fraternny or companys com- 
bined together by orders and laws made among thenuelves by 
their pruce's licence, Hence the common word guid or guild 
hall proceeds, being a traternity or commonuity ot men ga- 


charge by mutual contribution. 
Towards three or tour o'clock | 
Look for tle news chat the geld hall affords, Shakeſp.. 
In woollen cloch u appears, by thoſe ancient guzlds tuat 
were fettied in Englan tor this manutacture, that this king- 


Convel. | 


As when the loag-car'd milky mothers wait 
At tome iick miter's triple-bolted gate, EEE 
For their defrauded abiint foals they make 
GUILZ. u. h. { guille, gille, old trench, the fame wita we. 

Decentul cunning ;z hw ous artifice z miſchievous ſubtilty. 
Witi tawning words he courted her awhile, 
And looking lovely, and ott iighing lore, | 
Her conſtant heart did court with divers gute; 
But words a d looks, and fighs ſhe did abuor. Fairy N. 
When I have moit need to employ a friend, . 
Deep, hollow, treacherous, and rulf of gale, | 
Be he tome! This do I beg of Heav'n, © 
When I am cold in zeal to youor yours. Shak. Rich, III. 
We may, with more ſuccefsful hope, 1etolve 
To wage by force or guile eternal war, 
Nor thou his malice and falſe guile contemn: 
Suhtile he needs mult be who could teduce 
Angels. 
Gu1t.EtfeUL. adj. [gwle and full.] | 
1. Wily; miidgzous; mitchievoufly artful. | 
through 1kil}, is thoroughly to be inttructed in that which 

makcth tkiltul againſt guile. _ Hooker, b. ii. § 8. 

| Without expence at all, | 


| He law bis guzleful act 
By Eve, though all unweeting, ſeconded 
Upon her huſband. 
The guileful phantom now forſook the ſhrow«, 
And tlewtublime, and vaniſh'd ina cloud. Dryden ZE. 


I train'd thy brethren to that guzlzful hole, 8 
Where the dead corpic of Baſſianus lay. Shak. Tit. Audr. 
GUILEFULLY. adv. i 

| rovilv.. | 

Io whom the tempter gutlefullyreply*d. Milt. Par. Loft. 
GUILEFULNESS. 2. ſ. [from guileſul.] Secret treachery 

tricking cunning. * 

Gufrlrebss. adj. [from guile.] Without deceit; without 
intidiouſnets; imply noneſt. 5 I. 

GUTLER. 7. / [trom guzle, See BEGUILE.] One that be- 

ways into danger by inudious * | | 

But he was wary wiſe in all his way, 

And well perceived his deccitful fleight; 
Noe luttered luſt his-{atety to betray; LO 
So goodly did beguile the guler of the prey. Fairy Queen. 

GUILT. x. / {[zilt, Saxon, originally ſignified the fine or 
mulct paid for an offence, and atterward the offence itielf.] 
1. The ſtate of a man juſtly charged with a crime; the con- 

trary to innocence. 

It was neither guilt of crime, nor reaſon of ſtate, that 
could quench the envy that was upon the king for this exe- 
cution. | | Bacen's Henry VII. 

When theſe two are taken away, the pollbility ot guilt, 


of the creed lay upon any man? Hammond on Fundamentals. 
2. Acrime; an offence. | 
Cloſe pert up guills | 

Rive your concealing continents, and aſk 

Thete dreadful ſummoners grace. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
GU1LTILY. adv. (from guilty. ] Without innocence ;z with- 
out clearneſs of conſcience. 

Bioody and guilty, guiltily awake, 

Aud in a bloody battle end thy days: _ 

\, Thick on Lord Haſtings, and deſpair and die. Shakeſp. 
GUILTINESS, u. / [tromgualty.] The ſtate of being guilty ; 
wicke:lnctsz conſciouſneis of crime. 

He thought his flight rather to proceed of a fearful guilti- 
nei thun of an humble faithfulneſs. Sidney, b. ii. 
The laſt was I that felt thy tyranny : 
O, in the battle think on Buckingham, 
And die in terrour of thy guiltineſs. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
mould be guiltier than my guiltineſs. Shakeſpeare. 


| Te new light ſerved to guide them to their neighbours | 


Women neglect that which St. Paul aſſigns them as their | 


Hookers b. . 8 3 | 


| GUIDELESS. adj. [trom guide.] Without a guide; witavut | 


3 in thoſe dark dominions ttray. Dryden. 
GUILDER. 2. /. [from guide.] Director; regulator; guide. 


. 5 Shakeſpeare. 
That perſon, that being provoked by exceſſive pain, thruſt 


thered into one combination, tuppurimg their common: | 


dum greatly flourithechin that art. Hale's Origin of Mankiad.. 


A noan jo loud, that all the guildawake. Pope's Dunciad.” 


Milt. Par. Loft. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. | 


Ine way not to be inveigled by them that are ſo guileju! E 


By guile/ul fair words, peace may be obtain'd, Shakeſp. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 5. x. 


trom guileful.] Inidioully ; treache- 


anch the pot{ibility of innocence, what reſtraint can the belief 


f am in this commanded to deliver 
The noble Duke of Clarence to yuur hands: 
1 will not reaton what is meant liereby; | | 
Becautel will be gzi/tleſs of the meaning. Shak. Rich, III. 
| Mauy worthy and chaſte dames thus, 
All guultlzfs, meet reproach, 
Then {hail the man begwzlzl;ſs from iniquity, and this wo- 
man ſhall bear her iniquity. | ' Numb, v. 31. 
Thou, who Go'it all thou wiſhelt at thy will, | 
Aud never willeſt aught but what is right, 
Preterve this gaz{tle/3 blood they tees. to {pill ; 
Thine be my kingdom. Fai 
 Guililefs of greatneſs, thus he always pray'd, 
Nor &new nor with'd he, that thoſe vows he made 
On his own head ſhould be at lait repaid. = Dryden. 
Thou know'tt how gra/zlefs firſt I met thy flame, 
When love approach'd me under friendihip's name. Pope. 
GUULTLESSLY. adv. {from guiltle/s.) Without guilt z In- 
nocentiy. | 
CUILTLESSNESS. 2. /. [from guilile/5.] Innocence; free- 


dom from crime. 
Cuililelſucs is not always with ealè oppieſſed. Sidney, b. ii. 


be. 5 | Aung Charles. 
GUPFLTY adj. [zi1g, Saxon, one condemned to pay a fine 
tor an oftence.] 

1. Juſtly chargeable witha crime; not innocent, 

Is there not a ballad of the king and the beggar ? 
Tue wortd was gazilty of ſuch a Pallad tome three ages 
ſince. ck Shaijpcare's Love's Labour Loft, 

 Mark'd you not SN | 

How that the guzlty kindied of the queen 

Luok'd pale when tue did hear of Clarence' death? Shak, 


ſaw the anguith on tus toul when he beſought us, and we 
would not hear. . Ger, xlii. 21. 
With mortal hatred I purſu'd his life, 8 
Nor he, nor you, were guz/ty of the ſtrife; 
Nor I, but as 1 lov'd; yet atl combin'd, 
Your m— and my impotence of mind, 
Poarewel the ſtones | 
And threſhold, guilty of my midnight moans. Dryden. 
Thereisno man, chat is knowingly wicked, but is guz/ty 
to himlelt; and there is no man that carries guilt about him, 
but he reccives a ſting into his toul, Ti 
2. Wicked; curupt. | 
All the tumult of a guilty world. | 
____ Tottbyungenerous pathon, links away. Thomſon's Spring. 
GUINEA. x. / [from Guinea, a country in Africa abounding 
with gold.] A gold coin valued at one and twenty ſhillings; 
By the word gold i muſt be underſtood to deſign a particu- 


| Dryden; 


Locke. 


by dropping guineas. = | 
ho now the mart, e bait regards, 
Trick'd by the eee, l | 
GUINEAHEN. z. J. A ſmall Indian hen, 
GUINE APEPPER:; . . [cappcum, Latin} 
The characters are: the flowers conſiſt of one leaf, and are 


and membranous, divided into two or more cells, in whic 
are contained many flat kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. Millar. 
GUINEAPIG. 2. .. A ſmall animal with a pig's ſnout. 


the p or av being changed as is common into g. J 
1. Manner; mien; habit; caſt of behaviour, 5 
EE. His own lire, and matter of his guiſe, © _ 
Did often tremble at his horrid view. Fairy Queen, b. 1, 
Ius women know, and thus they ule the guiſe, 
I“ enchant the valiant and beguile thewiſe, Fair ax, b. iv. 
Lo you! here the comes : this is her very guiſe; and, upon 
my lite, faſt atlezp : obterve her, ſtand cloſe. 
They ſtand a horrid front 5 
Of dreadtul lengtn, and dazzling arms, in guiſe 
Ot warriors old, with order'd {pear and ihield, 
Awaing what command their mighty chief | 
Had to impoſe. | Muton's Paradiſe Loft, b. i. 
„ By their guiſe 8 
Juſt men my ſeem, and all then ttudy bent 
To worthip Gou4 aright. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 
8 | Back, ſhepherds, back; „ 
Here be without duck or nod, | 
Other trippings to be trod, 
Of lighter toes aud ſuch court guiſe, . 
As Mercury did fit deviſe. Ne 
Their external ſhapes are notoriouſly accommodated to 
that lor guz/e of lite that nature has deſigned them. More, 
2. Practice; cuſtom; property. N 
| This would not be llept 
Old guiſe muſt be kepft. | 
Ihe twain reply'd, It never was our guiſe | 
To llight tne poor, or aught humane deſpiſe. Pope. 
3: External appearance; drets. | 5 | 
When I was very young, nothing was ſo much talked of 
as 1ickets among children, and conſumptions among young 


thought to appear in many various gui/es. Temple. 
pretences of ſome, who, under the guiſe of religion, ſacrificed 
| ſo many thouſands to their own ambition. Swift. 
GUITAR. 7. .. [ghitara, Italian; guiterre, French. ] Altring- 
ed inſtrument of muſick. ; | 
Sallads and eggs, and lighter fare, a 
Tune the Italian (park's guitar. 2 «1 
GuLCH. . /. [from gulo, Latin.] A little glutton. 
„ inner. 
GULES. adj 
-  Fullow 255 drum; ö 
With man's blood paint the ground: gules, gules; 
Religious canons, civil laws are cruel; 85 
Then what mould war be? Shakejp. Timon of Athens, 
-——-—— He whoſe fable arms, * 
Black as his purpoſe, did the knight reſemble, 
When he laid couched in the onunvus horſe, 
Hath now his dread and black complexion ſmear'd 
With herald: y more diſmal z head to toot, „ 
Now ne is total gules. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
GULF. u. ſ. [golfo, Italian.) I, 
1. A bay; an opening into land, 
Pilaurius, the Venetian admiral, knowing himſelf unable 
to encounter with the Turks great fleet at ſea, withdrew him- 
ſelf tarther off from the ifland Cortu, into the gulf of the 
A iatick. | Kuolles s Hijtory of the Turks, 
2. An abyis; an unmeaſurable depth. 5 
Theuce turning back, in ſilence ſoft they ſtole, 
And brought the heavy corſe with eaſy pace 
To 2 ulf of deep Axvernus' nole; 
By that {ame hole, an entrance da, K and bale, 
With {moak and tulphur hiding all the place, 


GUrLTLESS, adj, (from guilt.) Innocent; free trom crime. 


Deicends to hell. F:iry Aten, b. i. cant. 8. 
I know thau' d' ſt rather | 1585 
PD F ollow 


ur. 


I would not have had any hand in his death, of whoſe 
S 1 was better allured than ang man living could 


e are verily guzlty concerning our brother, in chat we 


expanded like thoſe of niglitſhade: the fruit is ſoft, fleſhy 


people: after thele the ſpleen came in play, and then the 
_ teurvy, which was the general complaint, and both were 


. [perhaps from guele, the throat.] Red: a bar- 
barous term of heraldr 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


A good number, truſting to their number more than to 
their value, and vaiuing money higher than equity, felt that 


otfon's Sermons. 


lar piece of matter; that is, the laſt guzzea that was coined, - 


GUINE'ADROPPER, 7. . [guinea and drop.) One who cheats 


ce, or juggler's cards. _ Cay. | 
| GU188. x. / [ Phe ſame with wy; guiſe, French; pipa, Saxon; N 


Shak, Mach. 


Milton. 


= 


Ben. Johnſon, 


The Hugonots were engaged in a civil war, by the ſpecious 
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Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulf, 
Than flatter him in a bower. Shakeſpear:"s Coriolanus. 
This is the gulf through which Virgil's Alecto ſhoots her- 
ſelf into hell: the fall of waters, the woods that encompaſs 
it, are all in the delcription. _ Addiſon on Italy. 
The 1£a could not be much narrower than it is, without a 
great lols to the world; and muſt we now have an ocean of | 
mere flats and thallows, to the utter ruin of navigation, for 
fear our heads ſhould turn giddy at the imagination of gap- 


ing aby ſſes and unfathomable g? Bentley. 
3. A whirlpool; a lucking eddy. 
England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the tucking of a gulf, Shakeſp. Henry V. 


& Any thing inlatiable. 

Scull ot dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Witches mummy; maw and gulf” 
Of the ravening ſalt fea ſhark ; 

Root of hemlock, digg'd i' th* dark. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
GY LFY. adj, {[tromgul}. ] 
ticaſus. | | | | 
Rivers ariſe ; whether thou be the ſon 
Of utmoſt Tweed, or Ooſe, or guify Dun. 

At their native realms the Greeks arrnv'd, = 
All who the war of ten long years furviv'd, 
And ſcap'd the perils ot the g/ main. Pope's Odyſſey. 

High oer a g/ fea the Phnarian iſle 
Fronts the deep roar of diſemboguing Nile. Pope's Odyſſey. 


Milton. 


a J GULL., . g. [ guiller, to cheat, old French. ] To trick; |. 


to cheat; to defraud; to deceive. e 
If I do not gull him into a nay word, and make him a 
common recreation, do not think I have wit wor to lie 
itraight in my bed. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
Vet love thele ſorc'ries did remove, and move 
Thee to gull thine own mother for my love. Donne. 
le would have gall'd him with a trick, i .. 
But Mart was too too politick. _ Hudibras, P. ii. 
They are not to be gulled twice with the fame wick, 
3 80 | | 1 Eftrange. 
The Roman people were groſsly galled twice or thrice over, 
and as often enſlaved in one century, and under the fame pre- 
tence of retormation. Droden's Au. Dedication. 
By their deſigning leaders taught, 5 5 
The vulgar, gull'd into rebellion, arm'd. Dryden. 
For this advantage age from youth has won, 
As not to be out-ridden, though out- run; 
By fortune he was now to Venus trin'd, 
And with {tern Mars in Capricorn was join'd: 
Of him diſpoſing in his own abode, - | 
He ſooth'd the goddeſs, while he gull'd the god. Dryden, 
Gul. 2. /. [from the verb.] CV 
1. A ſea- bird. 3 | | 
2. A cheat; a fraud; a trick. : 8 2 
I ſhould think this a gull, but that the white-bearded fel- 
low ſpeaks it. Shakeſpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 
Either they have theſe excellencies they are praiſed for, or 
they have not; if they have not, tis an apparent cheat and 
Null. 5 Government of the Tongue. 
3. A ſtupid animal; one eaſily cheated. | 
os Being fed by us you us'd us ſo, „„ 
As that ungentlegull, the cuckow bird, ... 
Uſeth the {parrow. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 
Why have you ſufferdq me to be impriſon d. 
Kept in a dark houſe, viſited by the prieſt, | 
And made the molt notorious geck and gull 


That c'er invention play*d on. Shakeſp. Tabelſth Night. 


__ That paltry ſtory is untrue, 

And forg'd to cheat ſuch gulls as you. 
© Gu'LLCATCHER.. 2./. [gull and catch.) A cheat; a man of 
trick; one who catches tilly . 


Here comes my noblegullcatcher. Shak. Tavelfth Nig ht. | 


 GU'LLER. 7: /. [from gull.) A cheat; an impoſtor. 
GU 'LLERY. 1. /. [from gull. ] Cheat; impoſture. Amfavorth., 
- GU'LLET. A. }. | gowlet, French; gula, Latin. | The throat; 
the paflage through which the food paſſes; the meat-pipez 
the e Frank | 1 ER „ 
It might be his doom >> 

One day to ling 

With gullet in ſtring. 5 | ; 

Many have the gullet or feeding channel which have no 
lungs or windpipe; as fiſhes which have gills, whereby the 


heart is refrigerated ; for ſuch thereof as have lungs and re- 


ſpiration are not without wizzon, as whales and cetaceous 
animals, Biroaun's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 8. 
Nature has various tender muſcles plac'd, 5 
By which the artful gullet is embrac' d. Blackmore's Cre al. 
wt The liquor in the ſtomach is a compound of that which is 
. its inward coat, the ſpittle which is fwallow- 
CL 


To GU'LLY. v. u. [corrupted from gurg/e.] To run with | 


noiſe. 


GU'LLYHOLE. 2. /. [from gully and hecle.] The hole where | 


the gutters empty themlelves in the tubterrancous fewer, | 
GuLo'siTrY. 2. / [gulofus, Latin] Greedinels; gluttony; 
voracity. | | F.. 
They are very temperate, ſeldom offending in ebriety, or 
| | | Brown's Fulgar Erreurs, b. iv. c. 10. 
To GULP. v. a. [golpen, Dutch. ] To ſwallow eagerly; to 
tuck down without intermiſſion. © 1 
He loofens the fiſh, gls it down, and fo ſoon as ever the 
morſel was-yone wipes his mouth. 
i thirity ſtand, | | 
And ſee the double flaggon charge their handz _ 
See them putf off the froth, and gp amain, 
While with dry tongue I lick my lips in vain. 


Gay. 


2 
Grp. . /. |trom the verb.] As much as can be ſwallowed | 


at once. | 
In deep ſufpirations we take more large glpþs of air to 
cool our heart, overcharged with love and 1orrow. More. 
As oft as he can catch a g of air, 
And peep above the ſeas, he names the fair. Did. Fables, 
CUM. 7. . [gummi, Latin.] | 
1. A vegetable ſubſtance differing from a relin, in being more 
vilcid and leſs friable, and generally diſlolving in aqueous 
menitrunmszerhercas relins, being more ſulphureous, require 
21puituvusdillolvent.. — Quincy. 
| One whole eyes, 1 85 
Albeit unuſed to the melting mood, 
Drop tears as faſt as the Arabian trees | 
Their medicinal gr, Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
He ripens ſpices, fruit, and precious gn, 
Which from remotett regions hither come. Waller. 
Her maiden train, 
Who bore the veſts that holy rites require, | 
Incenſe, and od'rous gums, and cover'd fire. Dryd. Fab. 
2. [Tm daxon; gumme, Dutch.) The fleſhy covering that 
inveſts and contains the teeth, 
From the babe that milks me 
Fd pluck my nipple from his boneleis gums. Shakeſpeare, 
Untwiits a wire, and from her gas | 
A tet of teeth completely comes. Swift. 
To Gun. wv. a. {from the noun.} To cloſe with gum; to 
lmear with gum. 85 
The evelids are apt to be gummed together with a viſcous 
bumour. | | Wijeman's Surgery. 
o prevent the grmming of the eyelids cut a piece of ſponge, 


Full of gulfs or whirlpools ; vor» | 


Hudibras, p. ii. 


L Eftrange. | 


| GUNNEL. z./. [corrupted for gunvale. See GUNWALE.] 
| GUNNER, 2. /. from oe. 
4 


Denham. | 


and the liquor which diſtils from the gullet. Arbuthnot. | 


excels of drink; nor erring in gulo/ity, or ſupertiuity of meats. 


ö 


GU'RNARD. 


GU'MMINESS. 1. /. [from gummy.] The ſtate of being gum- 


GuMMoO'SITY. 2. f. [from gammous.] The nature of gun; 
Gu'MMOUS. adj. [from gum. ] Of the nature of gum. 


GU uu. adj. | trom gam.] 
, . . . . . 
1. Conſiſting of gum; ot the nature of gum, 


| GUSH.- 2. Tj 


GUS 


my; accumulation of gum. 
The tendons are involved with a great gummirneſ5 and col - 
lection of matter. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


gumminels. | | 
 Sugarand honey make windyliquors, and the elaftick fer- 
menting particles are detained by their innate gumme/;ty. 

Fuer. 


Obſervations concerning Englith amber, and relations 
about the amber of Pruſſia, prove that amber is not a g- 
mous or reſinous ſubſtance drawn out of trees by the jun's 
heat, but a natural to{lil, Woedward's Natural Hijiory. 


From the utmolt end of the head branches there iſſueth out 
a gummi juice, which hangeth downward like a cord. Raleigh, 
Nor all the gummy itores Arabia yields. Dryden's Hug. 
How each ariling alder now appears, 
And Oer the Po diſtils her gummy tears. Dryden's Silenus. 
2. Productive of gum. | | 
„Late the clonds | 
Juitling, or puſh'd with winds, rude in their ſhock, 
ina theilantlhightning; whoſe thwart flame driv'n down, 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine. Milt, Par. Lot. 
3. Overgrown with gum. | SEE 
he yawning youth, ſcarce halt awake, eſſays 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raiſe; | 
Then rubs his gummy eyes, and ſerubs his pate. Dryden. 
GUN. . /. [Of this word hers is no ſatisfactory etymology. 
Mr. Lye obſerves that gun in Iceland ſignifies battle; but when 
guns came into ule we had no commerce with Iceland. ] The. 
general name for firearms; the inſtrument from which {tot 
1s diſcharged by fire. | 5 
Theſe dread curſes, like the ſun *gainit glaſs, 
Or like an overcharged gun, recoil _ 
And turn upon thyſelf. 
The emperor, ſmiling, {aid that never emperor was yet Hain 
with a gun. | Knolles's Hijlory of the Tarks. 


In vain the dart or glitt'ring Word we ſhun, 


Condemn'd to periſh by the flaught'ring g. 


g G ranwille. 


ment is to manage the artillery in a ſhip. 
Ihe nimble gunner | 
With lynitock now the deviliſh cannon touches, 
And down goes all before him. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
"They flew-the principal gaxzers, and carried away their 
artillery. | award. 


the art of managing cannon. | hed 
GU'NPOWDER. 2. 5 [gun and powder.) The powder put 


nitre, three parts of ſulphur, and three of charcoal. The pro- 
portions are not exactly kept. | 
Gunpowder conſiſteth of three ingredients, ſaltpetre, ſmall 
coal, and brimſtone. Brown's Vulgar Errours, . li. 
Burning by ganpowwder frequently happens at lea, 

8 8 - Wiſeman. 
GUNSHOT. 2. J. [gun and ſbot.] The reach or range of a 
gun; the ſpace to which a ſhot can be thrown. its 

Thoſe who are come over to the royal party are ſuppoſed 
to be out of gunſhot. CS i, -., Dryden. 
GUNSHOT. adj. Made by the ſhot of a gun. 5 

The greater ſymptoms I have tranſlated to ganſbet wounds. 
5 e Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Gu 'NSMITH. 1. . [gun and ſmith.) A man whole trade is 
to make gunsggs „ 
It is of particular 


Mortimer, 


with which the charge is driven. 


barrel of the gun is fixed. 


gunſiocks. 2 


uſed formerly to ſhoot ſtones from artillery. 

Tell the pleaſant prince, this mock ot his 

Hath turn'd his ball to gunflones, and his foul 
Shall ſtand fore charged for the watteful vengeanſe 
That thall fly with them. | Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
GU'NWALE, or GUNNEL of a Ship. That piece of timber 
which reaches on either ſide of the ſnip from the half- deck to 
the forecaſtle, being the uppermoſt bend which finiſheth the 
upper works of the hull in that part, and wherein they put 
the ſtanchions which ſupport the waſte trees; and this is 
called the gunavale, whether there be guns in the ſhip or no; 


allo termed the gauabale. 

GURGE. x./. [gurges, Latin.] Whirlpool; 
| Marching from Eden he ſhall find 

The plain, wherein a black bituminous gurge 


Harris. 


gu If, Rs 


bran, - 5 | 5 
To GU'RCLE. v. 2. [ gorgogliare, Italian. ] To fall or guſſi 

with noite, as water from a bottle. 75 8 
Then when a fountain's Kite 


gling waters play, 
They ruſh to land, and end in feaſts the day. Pope. 


Gore © nf. [gournal, French. I A kind of fea-fiſh, 
It I be not aſham'd of my ſoldiers I am a ſowc'd gurnet : 


To GUSH. v. u. [goftelen, Dutch. ] 

1. Io flow or ruſh out with violence; 

ſtream, but in a large body. 

: A tea of blood gu/h'd from the gaping wound, bo 
That her gay garments ſtain'd with filthy gore. Sp-»ſer. 
The covering of this abyſs was broken atunder, and the 

water g out that made the deluge. Purnet. 

Inceilant ſtreams of thin magnetick rays EEO, 

Cab from their fountains with impetuous force, 

In either pole, then take an adverſe courſe. 

On either hand the gaſbing waters play, 

And down the rough catcade white-dathing fall. Thom. 

2. Toemit in à copious effluxion. | 

The Exping wound one's out a crimſon flood. Dryd. 
Line after line my gu/hing eyes o'erflow, h 

Led through a ſad variety of woe. Pope. 

from the 5 5 An emiſſion of liquor in a 

large quantity at once; the liquor ſo emitted. 

t a lung-vein be burſted, generally at the firſt cough a 

great gab of blood is coughed up. Harvey on Conſumpt. 

Gu'sSSET. n, h. [ gouſſet, F lench. Any thing ſewed on to 

cloth, in order to ſtrengthen it. 

GUS 1. 2. / [gouft, French; guſtus, Latin.] 

1. Senſe of taſting. EAT, | 

Deſtroy all creatures for thy ſport or guft, 
Yet cry, if man's unhappy, God's unjuit.” 
2, Height of perception hacks ot ſenſual enjoyment. 


Pope, 


They fondly thinking to allay 
TJTueir appetite with guft, inſtead of fruit 
Chew'd bitter aſhes, which th' offended taſte 


and lj it wet upon the exe. Wiſccnan's Surgery, 


With ſpattering noiſe rejeRed, 


Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


The timber is uſeful for bows, pullies, ſcrews, mills, and 
Mortmer's Huſbandry, 


6. It is written in Spenſer vitiouſly for Jie, 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. ii. 


The bullet flying, makes the gux recoil.” Cleaveland. | 


Cannonier; he whole employ- | 


GU'NNERY. 2. ſ. [from gunner.] The ſcience of artillery |. 


into guns to be fired, It conſiſts of about twenty parts of | 


eſteem with the gunſmiths for ſtocks, |. 
Gu'nsT1CK. n. ,. [gun and flick.) The rammer z or ſtick | 


Gus rock. 2. J. [gun and flock.] The wood to which the | 


GU'NSTONE. #.f. ¶ gun and ſtone.] The ſhot of cannon. They : 


and the lower part of any port, where any ordnance are, is | 


Hoils out from under ground. Mzlton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xii. | 
GURGION, 2. J. The coarſer part of the meal, lifted rom the | 


I have mitus'd the king's preſs damnably. Shak. Henry IV. 


not to ſpring in a ſmall } 


Blackmore. | 


| 


| GU'STFUL. adi. [gf ant full. } Ta: 


Where love is duty on the female ſide, 

On theirs mere fentual g, and tought with farts g 
" ſurly pr 
My ſight, and ſmell, and hearing, were er * 
And ail three fentes in full guft enjoy'd, 555 rb, 
3. Love; liking, -. 
To kill, I grant, is ſin's extremeſt guſt. 
But, in defence, by mercy 'tis made julk. Sal. r 

 Oid age ſhall do the work of taking away þ 5 Tinun. 
and comtort of them. „ Gras 1 Zug 
We have lott, in a great meaſure, the g a 4 N. 
true happineſs, _ olan gb of 
4. Turn of fancy; intellectual taſtee. %, 
1 he Principal part of painting is to find w 

mace moſt proper to this art, and a choice of it may! 
according to the guft and manner of the ancient; V made 
5. [From gafter, lilandick.] A ſudden violent bla Jae, 
Some wroups purtue the bloody -minded ques I wud, 

That led calm Henry, though he were a . 8 
As doth a fail, fill'd with a tretting jt 8 
Command an argoſie to item the Waves, : Hal. By + 

You may as well forbid the mountain ping Hen. V. 

To wag their high tops, and to make a noi{; ö 8 

When they are tretted with the guſis of heav'n ic "i 

Preſently come forth ſwarms and volleys of liel. abs}, 
are the gu/ts of liberty of ſpeech rettrained. ITY Kh 

As when fierce northern blaſts from the Alp © Sin, 

From his firm roots with ſtruggling g/l to 19 0 
An aged ſturdy oak, the ratiling ſound | 
Grows loud, 

Part ſtay for paſſage, till a gu of wine. 
Ships o'er their forces in a thining theet, Dry 1 
Pardon a weak diſtemper'd foul, that tells N 
With ſudden ga/ts, and links as foon in calms 
The ſport of patkons.. : 


Glen. 
þ 


Jen“ Fab. 


hat nature haz 


Denban. 


aas Cats. 
ERS 45 , : Horte, 
4 joliy knight he ſcem d, and fair did ſit, 

As one tor knightly 81115 and fierce encounters ft. .,+ 
Gu'STABLE. 2. J. Lg, Latin. * 
1. To be taſted. RR. | 

7 . — . * * 

This poſition informs us of a vulgar errour 
gall bitter whereas there is nothing gable tive 
2. Plcatant to the tate, | | 

m1 Ports nee 2 * , - 

1 i, 5 ogg thing, teen or ſmelt, excites the appetite, and 
_affetts the glands and parts of the mouth, erden 
Tr gn * Ls * 72 — bh 7 0 n, 
CSTATION. 7. J. Lguſto, Latin.] The adt of talting. 

In it the gulict and convevine parts :: Ti 
'F 3 5 — Fo 1 5 S P. 1 Ae only Io1tegd 
which partake of the nerves of guftation; or apnertainy's 
Unto favor, - Brown's þ gar Errors, 8 


„ter ming the 
ett] 0 Hara 


0 
7 


What be defaults from ſome 
make up tor ſome other more gui 
GUSTO. . J. [Italian.] 55 h 
1. The relim of any this; the power by which any thinc 4 
a 7M 'D**: 


. Decay of Prey, 


cites ſenſations in the palate, 
| Pleaſant guftos gratity the appetite of the luxurious. Noob 
2, Intellectual raite; liking, N : 
In reading what I have written, let them bring no pat. 
cular g/g along with them. 5 Da in, 
GU'STY. aj. [trom guft.] Stormy ; tempeltuous, 
3 Once upon a raw and guu//y ay; = 5 
TM eee * eee, with his ſhores. Shaikh; 
h Or wlurl'd tempeſtuous by the g y wind. Tom iy 
GUT. ». /. Kutteln, 8 . 5 = 7 8 
1. The long pipe reaching with many convolutions from the 
ſtomach to the vent, . 
This lord wears his wit in his belly, and his 
bheaec. _ Shakeſpeare's Trorlus dd Craſſda. 
Recveng'd I will be, as ſure as his guts are made of pra. 
| dings. +... Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windkr, 
A viol ſhould have a lay of wire-ſtrings below, cg 
the belly, and then the ſtrings of guts mounted vyor 2 
bridge, that by this means the upper itrings ttricken thould 
make the lower retound. Bacon Netural Hitory, 
The intettines or guts may be inflamed by any acti! ur 
poilonous ſubſtance taken inwardly, Arash on Pitt 
2, The itomach; the receptacle of food: proverbially. 
And cramm'd them till their gats did ake, 
With caudle, cuſtard, and plum-cake, Hadi bra, þ. i. 
With falſe weights their ſervants guts they cheat, 
the deccit. Hun Jar. 


guts in hi 


And pinch their own to cover 
. Gluttony; love of gormandizing. 
Apicius, thou didſt on thy gte beſtow 
Full ninety millions; yet, when this was ſpent, 
Ten millions ſtill remain'd to thee; which thou, 
Fearing to lutter thirſt and famichment, 8 
In poilon'd potion drank'ſt. Hakexvell on Provident 
To Gur. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. Lo eviſcerate; to draw; to exenterate. 
The fiſhermen ſave the moſt part of their ſh :; forme ve 
gutted, ſplitted, powdered and dried. Care's Sur. of Corus 
2. To plunder of contents. 
| In Nero's arbitrary time, 
When virtue was a guilt, and wealth a crime, 
A troop of cut-throat guards were ſent to tete 
Ihe rich men's goods, and gut their palaces, Dr. Ju, 
Tom Brown, of facetious memory, after having ge 
proper name of its yowels, uſed it in his works as fits 5 
pleated. | . Speciator, N* 557 


| Gu'TTATED. adj. [from gutta, Latin, a drop.] Bens 


with drops; bedropped. | | * 
GUTTER. 2. /. [from guttur, a throat, Latin.] A P 
for water. 95 | Ne 

Thelegutter tiles are in length ten inches and ahalf, M 
Rocks riſe one above Auster, and have deep g e 
in the ſides of them by torrents of rain. παπνπ 
To GU'TTER.w. a. from the noun] Tocut in ee, 
Tempetts themſelves, high ſeas, and howling Wia“ 
The gutter'd rocks, and congregated ſans, 
Traitors enſteep'd to clog the guiltleſs keel, 
As having ſenſe of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal natures, letting fafe go by th 
| The divine Deſitemona. "Shakeſpeare? 93 
My cheeks are gutter'd with my fretting tes. “ 
Firſt in a place, by nature cloſe, they u 5 
A narrow flooring, gutter d, wall d, gtd. 4 
The guter d rocks, and mazy-running cells. 


{Ms 
T hoy tth 
To GUTTLE. v. 7. [from gut.] To feed huNÞ3105435 © 
. gormandize, A low word. 
His jelly brother, oppoſite in ſenſe, 
Laughs at his thrift 5 and, layith of expence, „, 
Quins, crams, and guttles in his own defence: 49 
To GUTTLE., w. g. [from gut.] To {wellow 
The tool {pit in his porridge, to try it tbeſ d n ere 
did not hiſs, and ſo he guttled them up, and ae 17g. 


7 


* 
yy 
hits: 15; 


GU'TTLER. u. ſ. [from guttle.) A greedy estel 1 
G 4 _ 8 3 x A — . - In the tcl 
GUTTULOUS. adj. {from guttula, Latin. 
{mall drop. but tourt in 
Ice is plain upon the ſurface of the water; oh 6571 
hail, which is allo a glaciation, and figured Ern. 1 
deſcent from the air. Brown's Fulgar t in tte 


8 g ounces 1 
CU TTURAL. adj. [gutturalis, Latin. ] Fon; 


throat; belonging to the throat. IUbialawich 
The Hebrews have aſſigned which letters 2 wal Hild. 
dental, and which guttural. Bacon s ame ot 


In attempting to pronounce the balals, ans 


„„ 


* 


GYM 


„„ 
brew Wy 8 [trom guttaral.] The N Hy 
being Fr. . [eut and wort. An herb. 
eee 
e engage 7 1 - den any | i 
we pt: od body the goſſip's ſpirits raiſe, Un 
Who while ſhe guzzles chats the doctor's praiſe. 


vowels lpiritally, 


; Roſcommon. 
They fell to Japping and guzzling, till they 20 them- 
wy Eſtrange. 
| de, more her care ſhall fill the hollow tray, 
ai To fat the guxxlin hogs with floods of whey. Gay. 
% GU'ZZLE. V. d. To iwallow with immoderate guſt. 
* The Pylian king ae 
: vas longeſt liv d of any two-legg'd thing, 
. all gal muſt of wine. Dryden's Juvenal. 
| GU2ZLER. u. 7 [from guxxlo.] A gormandiſer; an immo- 
5 lerate cater or drinker. 5 
Tk GyBE. 2. . [See G1BE:] A ſneer; a taunt; a ſarcaſm; 
5 Ready in gybes, quick anſwer'd, ſaucy, and as quarrellous 
ky as the br i 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
7 GyBE. v. 1. To ſneer; to taunt. | | 

The vulgar yield an open ear, | 3 5 
And common courtiers love to gybe and fleer. Hubb.Tale. 


| practiſe the athletick or gymnattick exercites. 


PO ie; 5 eονννt. With as little a web as this, will T enfnare as great a fly as 
8 GyMNA'STICALLY. adv. [trom gymnaſtick.)] Athletically; | GYRE. . J. [gyrus, Latin.] A circle deſeribed by any thing | Caſſio. Ay, {nile upon her, do. I will £)we thee in thine 
1 kily tor ſtrong exerciſe, {AE | going in an orbit; | | own courtſhip. ID | Sha eſpeare's Othello, 
Cato, 5 5 


Such as with agility and vigour have not the uſe of either, 
who are not gymnaſtically compoſed, nor e uſe thoſe 
pra Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 5. 

GY MNA'STICK. adj. | yuurarind;; gymnaſiigue, French. ] 
Pertaining to Alec. exerciſes; conhiting of leaping, wreſt- 
ling; running, throwing the dart, or quoit. 

The Cretans wiſely torbid their ſervants gynmaſticks as well 
as arms; and yet your modern tootmen exerciſe themielves 

daily, whilſt their enervated lords are ſottly lolling in their 
cChariats. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 
GY'MNICK, adj, {[yuunni;; gymngue, French.) Such as 


Have they not tword-players, and ev'ry fort | 
Oft gymnick artiſts, wreſtlers, riders, runners. Milton. 
GYMNOSPE'RMOUS. adj. Ly. and omigua.] Having the 
ſeeds naked. 

GY'NECOCRASAY. A. ſ. [ yuramoxgaria; gynecocratie,French.] 
Petticoat government; temale power. ; 
GYRA'TION. z. I. {[gyro, Latin. ] The act of turning any thing 

about. | 

Thiseffluviumattenuateth and impelleth the neighbour air, 
which, returning home, in a gyratien carrieth with it the ob- 
vious bodies into the electrick. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
It a burning coal be nimbly moved round in a circle with 
gprations; continually repeated, the whole circle will appear 
ike fire; the reaſon oF which is, that the ſenſation of the coal 
in the {ſeveral places of that circle remains impreſled on the 

ſenſorium, until the coal return again to the tame * | 


Ne thenceforth his approved {kill to ward; 
Or ttrike, or hurlen round in warlike gyre, 
. Remember'd he; ne car'd for his {ate guard, 
But rudely rag d. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. g. 
Does the wild haggard tow'r into the ſły; 
And to the South by thy direction fly? 


Or eagle in her gyres the clouds embrace ?  Sandys. 
He faſhion'd thoſe harmonious orbs, that roll | 
In reſtleſs gyres about the Artick pole. Sandys. 


Quick and more quick he ſpins in giddy gpres; 
Then falls, and in much foam his ſoul expires. 4s, ni 


GrYves. . /. [gevyn, Welſh.] Fetters; chains for the legs. 


The villains march wide betwixt the legs, as if they had 
gydes ON, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 
And knowing this, ſhould I yet ſtays 
Like ſuch as blow away their lives, 
And never will redeem a day, | 
Fnamour'd of their golden gyves Ben. Jobnſon's Foreſt, 
The poor priſoners, ready to take the occalion offered, 
W {tarting up, break off their chains and gywes. Kuolles. 
o'it thou already ſingle me? I thought 
yves andthe mill had tam'd thee, Milton's Agoniſtes. 
But Telamon rufh'd in, and hap'd to meet 5 
A rising root, that held his fatten'd feet; | 
So down he tell, whom ſprawling on the ground, 
His brother from the wouden gywet unbound, Did. Fab. 
To GYVE., v. a. [from the noun. ] To fetter; td ſhackle; to 
enchain; to enſnare. 


the 
Wt, 
e, and e „ 
n. ö H | 15 B i 
Ds ls in Engliſh, as in other languages, a note of aſpi- | 
. ration, tounded only by a ſtrong emiſſion of the 
. breath, without any bene e of the organs of 
"butts ſpeech, and 1s theretore by many grammarians accounted no 
i Piet lter. The 5 in Engliſh is tcarcely ever mute at the begin- 
| ning of a word, or where it immediately precedes a vowel ; 
ingen as houſe, behaviour: where it is followed by a conſonant it 
: das no ound, according to the preſent pronunciation: but 
„Heel. anciently, as now in Scotland, it made the ſyllable guttural; 
a3 right, bought, EIU . | 
0 part Ha. taterjedt, [bay Latin.) 5 5 | 
Dryden 1. Anexprefſion of wonder, ſurpriſe, ſudden queſtion, or ſud - 
1 den exertion. | VV 
You thall look fairer ere I give or hazard; 
dale. What lays the golden cheſt? ha! let me tee. Shakeſp. 
260 la. Ha] what art thou! thou horrid headicls trunk! 
It is my Hattings! e Rowe's Jane Shore. 
from the vt Ancxpretiion of laughter, ON NE AED 
He faith among the trumpets ha, ha, and he ſmellethi the 
trim} battle atar off. e 1 Job, xxxix. 25. 
Crab Ha, ha, tis what fo long Iwiſſi'd aud vow'd; 
- of pia · Our plots and deluſions EH | 
Vindir, Have wrought ſuch confuſions N 
cles t0 That the monarch's a ſlave to the crowd. Dryden's Albion. 
| upon 4 Hag. u. /. A fiſh. | . Ainſcorth. 
1 told E4BEAS CORPUS, [Latin.] A writ, the which, a man 
Hit. nh&ted ot ſome treſpaſs, being laid in priſon for the ſame, 
-acr1d of may have out of the King's Bench, thereby to remove him- 


n Dü. lelt thither at his own colts, and to anſwer the cauſe there. 


V. : vel. 
= HABERDA'SHER, 1. ſ. [This word is ingeniouſly deduced by 
van þ. i. Minthew from hab? thr daſs, German, have you this, the ex- 
\eat, prchon of a ſhopkeeper offering his wares to ſale.] One who | 
ons Jur. delle (mall wares ; a pedlar. | | 
| Becauſe thele cunning men are like haberdaſhers of ſinall 
wares, it is not amiſs to {et forth their ſhop. Bacon's EJays. 
"5 A baberdaſher, who was the oracle of the coffechouſe, de- 
u, cared his opinicn. Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 48. 
5 MAVERDINE. 2, /. A dried ſalt cod. Ainſworib. 
rovidentts HA BERGEON, 7, . [ haubergeon, French; halbergium, low 


Latin.] Armour to cover the neck and breaſt; brealtplate 
cKpiece z gorget. | | On 
105 a And halbert ſome, and ſome a habergeon ; 
of Corn. i 

| The ſhot let fly, and grazin ; 

Upon his ſhoulder, in £4. — 5 ; N 
| 1. Todg d in Magnano's brats babergeon. Hudibras, p. i. 
ve "*ELIMENT, z. ,. ¶ babilement, French. ] Dreſs; cloaths; 


Did. Jud. drment. 

„enten! : * * . 
B "TG He the faireſt Una found, 
i e N 8 1 in ſo ſtrange habiliment. 
Walt. ond Wing the latyres, Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. 6. 
Betis Y riches are theſe poor habiliments, 1 


't which if you ſhould here disfurniſh me, 
ou take the ſum and ſubſtance that I have. Shakeſpeare. 
eclergy thould content themſelves with wearing gowus 


N tare 
| A pay 


al Weg un cther babiliments of Irith dra . 
„ wel 40 11 0 : pCery - Swwrft. 

Fulle Hakl LITATE. S. z. ¶Labiliten, French. ] To quality 

% „n lat, do entitle. ls 9 FS, AE 5 


Tau hollow“. 77 3 N 
e : * perſons in the houſe of commons were attainted, 
ng winch dug hereby not le 


| 15 ditabled iu the higheſt degree. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Fn BLOW; n. ſ. { from habil:tate.] Qualification. 


8 de Wings formerly tpoken of, are but Fabilitationms to- 
1 arms 8 
3p? , 


er Ol and what is Habilitation 1 don, Eh and 
Crt Bn 5 zacon, Eſſay zo. 
775 * Mon TY, , J [habilite, French. ] Faculty; e 
4. 5 1. dne GJ (babitus, Latin.) | 
3 1 dot any thing: as, habit of body. 
* mY Viels; accoutrement. | 
xlr“. = - — ſhifted | 
de e e rags, t aſſume a ſemblance 
: | Met] by 5 s difdain'd; and in this habit _ = 
nee. D Ic — er.. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
l 4 ave any juſtice, any pity; 
„A hiſs: if! th 1 2 thing, but churchmen's habits. Shakeſpeare. 
eg biechcb® fory com 10 being dreſled in the ſame Englith habit, 
In tem. ed with ſtory, judgment may be made betwixt 
er. The (cen _ Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
the fem Wear | " are old, the habits are the ſame 
1. e alt year, Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
but eus! baby, © © Mong the ſtatues ſeveral of Venus, in different 
a 11s l. The c Addiſon on Italy. 
Erriuris b., t from YJ are the only ſet of men who wear a dittinct 
nounced wy . Habit is wa 0 F Swift. 
1 has ee or ability in man of doing any thing, when 
re Jabjalwe Ne hath 12 by Frequent doing the ſame thing. Locke. 
ura L Palatine, er bad habit of frowning than the count 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


y cen; inveterate uſe. 
» fatal ſtep but one, which is, by frequent 


$0 every one in arms was quickly dight. Fairfax, b. i. | 


al, nor hab:litate to ſerve in parliament, | - 


| 2. "Place of abode : dwelling. 


' repetition of the ſinful act, to continue and perſiſt in it, till 

at length it ſettles into a fixed confirmed /abit of tin; which 
being properly that which the apoſtle calls the finiſhing ot 
ſin, ends certainly in death; death not only as to merit, but 

allo as to actual infliction, 
No civil broils have ſince his death arole, | 
But faction now by Habit does obey z 1 

And wars have that reſpect for his repole, | 

As wins tor halcyons when they breed at fea. Dryder. 
The force of education is ſo great, that we may mould che 

minds and manners vi tne young into what ſhape we pleale, 


wards. reinain. © Atterbury's Sermons. 


70 lin'BIT. v. & from the noun. ] To drcts; to accoutre; 


0 Tay s. | 100 . 
Preſent yourle!7 and your fair princets 
Before Leontes ; „% 1 eG 
She ſhill be habrred as it becomes Eh 2 
The partner of your bed. ee ee Winter's Talc. 
Ilaving called to his memory Sir George Villiers, and the 


{ _ cloaths he uſed to wear, in which at that time he teemed to 


be Labtted, he thought him to be that perſon. Clarendon. 


tated them 1n their ruttick dances. Dryden. 


Capable of being dwelt in; capable of ſuſtaining human 


By means of bur ſolitary ſituation, we know well moſt part 
of the habitable world, and are ourſelves unknown. Bacon. 
I hat was her torrid and inflaming time; 
This is her habitable tropique clime. _ 
Look round the habitable world, how few 
Kno their own good, or knowing it, purtue. Dryden. 
HA'BITABLENESS. 2. /. [from habitable. Capacity of be- 
ing dwelt in. 5 | 3 0 85 
| Phe cutting of the equinoctial line decides that contro- 
verſy of the habitableneſs of the torrid zone, More. 
| Thoſe ancient problems of the ſpherical roundneſs of the 
earth, the being ot antipodes, and of the habitableneſs of the 
torrid zone, are abundantly demonſtrated. 


What art thou, man, it man at all thou art, 
That here in deſart halt thine habitance ?. Ns 
And theſe rich heaps of wealth do'ſt hide apart 


HaA'BITANT. 2. ſ. {[havitant, Fr. habitans, Latin. ] Deller; 
one that lives in any place; inhabitant. . 
a Not to earth are thoſe bright luminaries 
Officious; but to the earth's habitart : | | 
And tor the heav'n's wide circuit, let it ſpeak _ | 
The Maker's high magnificence. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Pow'rs celeſtial to each other's vier, N 
Stand ſtill confeſt, though diſtant far they lie, 

Or habitants of earth, or ſea, or (ky. "of e 
HaBITA'T1ON. 2. /. [ habitation, French; habitatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of dwelling ; the ſtate of a place receiving dwellers, 

Amplitude almoſt immenſe, with ftars 
Numerous, and ev'ry ſtar perhaps a world 
Oft dettm'd habitation, 
x WE + | 

For want of habitation and repair, 3 

Diſſolve to heaps of ruins. Dieubam's Sophy. 

Rocks and mountains, which in the firit ages were high 
and craggy, and conſequently then inconvenient for hav:- 
tation, were by continual deterration brought to a lower 

ck. -.-: Wodwward"s Natural Hiftory. 


Wiſdom, to the end ſhe might ſave many, built her houſe 
of that nature which is common unto all; the made not this 
or that man her habitation, but dwelt in us. Hooker, b. v. 
N God oft deſcends to viſit men 2 
Unſeen, and through their habitations walks 
To mark their doings. 
HABITA'TOR. u. ſ. [Latin.] Dweller; inhabitant. 
So is his preſence more continued unto the northern inha- 
bitants; and the longeſt day in Cancer is longer unto us than 
that in Capricorn unto the northern habitators. Brown. 
HABI'TUAL. adj. [ habituel, from habit, French. ] Cuſtomary; 
accuſtomed; inveterate ; eſtabliſhed by frequent repetition. 
| Sin, there in pow'r before 
Once actual; now in body, and to dwell 
Habitual habitant. adiſt 
Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain rules and 
maxims. South. 
By length of time ; . 
The ſcurf is worn away of each committed crime: 
No ſpeck is left of their habitual ſtains ; 
But the pure ether of the ſoul remains. = Dryden's Fn. 
"Tis impoſſible to become an able artiſt, without making 
your art habitual to you. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 


Aera. . from habitual.) Cuſtomarily; by habit. | FER: 1 
. | | 4 5 


HA'BITABLE. adj. { bavitable, French; habitabilis, Latin. ]- 


From the world's eye, and from her right ufance. Fairy Q, 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. 


South's Sermons. 


and give the impreſſions of ſuch badb:ts as thall ever atter- |. 


They habtted theinſelves like thoſe rural deitics, and imi- 


Done. | 


ay. | 
HART AN CE. . ſ. [habitatio, Latin. ] Dwelling; abode, * 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xii. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 


nao 


and render us habitually holy, 
To HABI'TUATE. v. a. [habituer, French. ] 
to ule one's felt by frequent repetition, 


next they habituate themfelves to their vicious practices. 
. | | | Tillotſon. 
Such as live in a rarer air are hab;tuated to the exerciſe of 
a greater muſcular ſtrength. _ Arbuthnot on Air. 
HA'BLTUDE. 2. I Habitudo, Latin; habitude, French.) 
1. Relation; retpect ; ſtate with regard to ſomething elſe. 
We cannot conclude this complexion of nations from the 
vicinity ar habtitude they hold unto the ſun. Vg. Erronrs. 
Ihe wilhof God is fike a ſtraight unalterable rule; but 
the various comportments of the creature, either thwarting 
this rule, or holding conformity to it, occaſion ſeveral hab;- 
tudesof this rule into it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


5 : 3 Scath's Sermons. 
As by the objective part of perſect happineſs we under - 
ſtand that which is belt and laſt, and to which all other 

things are to be referred; ſo by the formal part mult be un- 


object. 5 
In all the habrtudes of life 
The friend, the miſtreſs, and the wife; 
Variety we (till purſue, = : 
2. Familiarity z converle ; frequent intercourſe, 
| His knowledge in the nobleſt uſctul arts, 
Was ſuch dead authors could not give 
But habitudes with thoſe who live. 
Jo write well, one mult have frequent Jau, s with the 
beſt company. | : © Dryden, 
3. Long cuſtoin; habit; inveterate uſe. 


Norris. 


Swift, 


tinue in a pleaſuig errour, ſtrengthened by a long habiiude, 
TI Dm dens Dufreſnay. 
_ Thy ear, inur'd to charitable ſounds, 8 
And pitying love, mult feel the hateful wounds 
_ Of jeſt obſcene, and vulgar ribaldry, 
The ill-bred queſtion, and the loud reply, 
Brought by long habitude from bad to worſe; : 
MMuſt hear the frequent oath, the direful curſe. Priar. 
4. The power of doing any thing acquiicd by frequent repe- 
tition. | 


HA'BNAB. adv. [hap ne hap, or nap; as would ne would, will 


mercy of chance; without any rule br certainty of effect. 
le circles draws and ſquares, - 25 
With cyphers, aſtral characters; 10 | 
Then looks 'em o'er to underftand 'em, a 
Although ſet down habnab at random. Hudibrat, P. ii. 
To HACK. v. a. [haccan, Saxon; hacken, Dutch; hacker; 
French; from acare, an axe, Saxon, ] | 3 | 
1. To cut into ſmall pieces; to chop; to cut flightly with fre- 
quent or unſkilful Vas, | 
He puton that armour, whereof there was no one piece 
wanting, though hacked in ſome places, bewraying ſome 
fight not long fince paſſed. | iducy. 
Wat a ſlave art thou, to hack thy ſword as thou haſt done, 
and ſay it was in fight! Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 
Richard the Second here was hack'd to death. Shakeſpy 
I'll fight *till from my bones my fleſh be hackt. Shakeyp., 
One flouriſhing branch of his moſt royal root 
Is hackt down, and his ſummer leaves all faded, 
By envy's hand, and mufder's bloody axe. Shakeſpeare, 


Not the hack'd helmet, nor the duſty field, 
But purple velts and flow'ry r ee pleaſe. Addiſ. Ovid. 
2. To ſpeak unreadily, or with heſitation. | 
Difſarm them, and let them queſtion; let them keep their 
limbs whole, and hack our Engliſh, Shakeſpeare. 
To Hack. v. u. To hackney  toturn hackney or proititute, 
a Hanmer. 
I could be knighted. What! thou lyeſt. Sir Alice Ford, 
theſe knights will back, and ſo thou ſhouldft alter the article 
of thy gentry. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor, 
HA'CKLE. », /. Raw ſilk; any filmy ſubſtance unſpun. 
Take the hackle of a cock or capon's neck, or a plover's 
top; take off one ſide of the feather, and then take the 
backle ſilk, gold or filver thread, and make theſe faſt at the 
bent of the hook. Wager Waltin's Angler. 
To HA'CKLE. v. a. [from hack.} To dreſs flax. | : 
H 5 CKN x ; .n.ſ. ¶ hacnai, Welſh ; hackeneye, Teut. haguenee, 
rench. | . 
1. A pacing horſe, 
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Internal graces and qualities of mind ſanRify our natures; 
Alterbury's Sermons. 
o accuſtom; 
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Men are firit corrupted by bad countel and company, and 


—_ Trrejults from the very nature and being of things, as they _ 
ſtaud in ſuch a certain hab:tude, or relation to one another. 
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derſtood the beſt and laſt Habilude of inan toward that beſt 
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Dryden. 


Mankind is not more liable to deceit than willing to con- 


It is impoſſible to gain an exact babitude, without an inſi- 
nite number of acts and petpetual practice. Pryder's Dia re. 


ne avill; that is, let it happen or not.] At random; at the 


Burn me, hack me, hew me into pieces. Dryden. _ 
But fate with butchers plac'd ty prieſtly ſtall, 
Meek modern faith to murder, hack and maw]. Pope. 
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into the hund. P {any inttrument that is taken oi hail, 5 one. A particle or ngle ball! torce; to pull violenily ch; kaler, French. ] Ty. k, RaLF-L 
Is _— ; This 1 * of 18 * ' ry : You Are q $4 : - , Fl op ; . : - 18 uf | I 
„barvtotk s brandiſh'd dagger Than is the con r 9w ſurer, no | + The plebeian y to your houſe; At 
T ary to the ht in her tair breatt. D | | Or bai | he ese of fire upon tue! 1 | I A ah ebeians have got your fell; * | | At 
1 hes ties of the-jointh 8 Dad. and Lee's Oed Now in the tun e ice, | | nd hale him up and down cllow tribune, 8 Fro 
5 K s 1 w KS. * * » . . WJ * 8 are 10 N N ; ; - ; . X 8 ' 6 4 * pr 4 > Wn. * « 
. bes 4% | . > harp handlis ot Nor ung Pero ones lie not thicker on the plai: Shakeſpeare. | Starr'd n ae third comtort 8hakeſpeart”s Coriclesu K. 
etcetle 18 7 5 2 PAC 5 8 f 22 1 1A4KCn.oAKks . ' f 6 : g 3 2 , » N . 4, eric 
a two! 8 Yo ag onl i LY. : | ac al'd > rom | 
ord is a compound, becaute \ Nh * n.ade of iteel; but F aj. [from Vail. ] Conſiſting 8 Dryden. Gi 2 to murder. * wy breaſt 
materials differe 9 2 h ; itS 54 7 O handl 1 1 On vv} i], , * : ; p 8 0 41 5 1 - Ive 111 I ? ; J PANE 2255 Q * , Bu: 
o Forent fromthe blad We e 1s made of. n vole dark womb a rattlin a leſt gence that th 3 efpeare's inter s Jul . 
Birr. o. aft | « Blade. Wat Loo! | Whica the cold N mb a rattiing tempeſt PILES eſt he Hale thee t nou mayelt be delive it) 510K, To 
| » UV. . Ol » We OPUS S Z . ; 8 Cod Nor 3 5. | _: ee to the j e delivered fr ' 9 
HAG. . / [irom the noun. ] To ſe Lak ick. | HAIR. 2. { 1d North congeals to hail - pours, He } judge. red from hin : 
AG. 2. /. [hæzerre, a gobli et in a hatt. 1% 0. N. . J. Chæn, Saxon 1 atly owers. P e by the neck | 7 | e & PalFes 
: 0 Datch { T} Ez A goblin, Saxon þ h -bl; . - *} — — 1. One Ot 5 5 Saxon. £ 9 pe. And let lath 5a in . 4 KC XI, 55 OM j 
ch. ; 5 3 VecAle, & witch I commonteguments ö 5 | g et me as a mark 5 Pieces cut. . wor 
1. A fury; a FR 8 | 5 upon all the parts of guments of the body. It is te Thither by on every butt 4 12 
Afmyz; a me monſter. 8 | 39 the parts of the body, ex y. It is to be found At er by harpy- footed furi &"PY Sand), 
a Yius fpouk 8 Bones 7. : | palius Ct „W h 1 Ys except the toles 1 : t certain rey 9 oted turies hald. N 2. J. of ihe 
„ e th' impatient 5 IE wee dne Nangs, Whe g 0 O the feet and rey oluti ; ; : 2 | "AM ine 
; Pa 04029 4.81 TY * 1 a Os crolce * gl CII WC EX * 5 5 anc g A 4 x ons all : ** 3 : : 
IIIs fou! hes rais'd their 4. LE and made a paute; _ pe, we find that they have gona pup the hairs with a mi- Thi brought, all the damm d, | Malfa 
: And Vil tne 15 5 AL 857 and clapt their h: f 15 ? Vulcn lizs prett LS: . * cach a round bulbu 1 18 lintftrou r* 3 . Hilton's Pa . 47. wm F 
Flouriſh'd ne 8 ot hell, in full apploute Enel nouriſhment tr y deep in the Kin, and which d us root, tery, which th s gravity is drawn that we " je Loft 6. ll, Ty 
N ir lnakes, and toſt their ning bran . coviiits of eg . ae eee humours: that 2 eur | redo. tublideth, aud haleth the 4 * Le greata. Ev« 
2. A witch; an enchantceſs e 5 . tube. They ph blo ang in a common e 3 3 would not be diſcuſted ee 1 It, * 
Cut ff 8 4 | ante 18. : FE Ss +1 bb* 0 th: ültin 1 K. ö 4 F : 41 8 0 ach . : me it erent if * Su! 0 with a : 3 . Me: 
i my door, you w 22 ig forward that which is i „each part near th tit he in 5 h any recreation, in | 
Sotleat;- you ran fy You witch! you hag, you baggage, you not by any liquor run t. winch is immediately above i e root] had no nund ? ould with blows be batt Ions ne Hal r- 
3. zun old u- e Shakeſp. terry Wi Aagedacy you TOW Os ning along the Hair in t it, and In all tt . N Geo WW hen e telle 
3 An old ugly Woman err; Wives of "11 Jur. 4 fon h : . a ar 1n tubes, as plants ſo pt dhe tumults At Rome t! 5 Lick mw 
% 8 paſo} + : 5 . i 4 WY 2. ; BE inc » . < 8 i g M ime 7 8 5 0 houc , | ao 
b boudd97: ty of: IP | © My fleece of wool! . ic). | was every the ge of. ns Ys Oo age TE We 
1; u, old hay, of threeſcor young ; F nee woolly hazy u 1 2 Halt Es 1c time of the G r about, yet no biocd 
* Is ſhereing of AF Weelcore years and thr ; Shall the ditter y parr uncurls | 4 ALER, x. . [Foc of the Gracchi Halv-v 
5 hes of thy var ny years and three, 1133 e difference of har onl gh Shakeſpear 3 { from ball, ACE. EF ET 
To Bac. g or thy. parts in Greek for thee? 1 9 aditterent inter | I Parr only on the {ki peare. HALF, Xx 4 2 ale.) He wh en 11 —4 cd weit 
LAG, V. a. [from tac not e eee -Dryd: Tu. ar rent internal conſtitution. 85 e Kin, be a mark of 5 7. plural. Ze Who pulls andhales WEN 
Vain terrour. L 0 noun. ] To torment; to e ee „ drill? nltitution between a changeling REN. 7 les. The 7 . and all the Teutauick 1 Le. 
That make 3 e . 33 e N. 3 . | _ A moiecty; 1 ounded, } e as to. 
akes the 2 | Naughty lady, Locke. Ns ety; one part of two; | wy | . 
And bar eee ee 5 rg dark zee vitions, 5 Theſe hairs n nat 2 5 | Locke , An halt acre 4 Long : two; un cqual part. e 
Bu ite lupertiit 3 with apparitions. Hudibr. of Will auicker ou dolt raviſh from SEE Many mic! 1d. Fe 2 55 Jac 
ot of oinens, tales, an J) Mg ge breeding; == epcare's King Lear. \ if they-would venture their indudzy 1426ur they goto vm ir 
LA'GARD. adj. | bagai, Fr 3 8 J. Efiran | „like the courler” 7 FRE: MA ou re thei incuitry the right a N e 
: 4 (fo Leh . rench. “ ö 7. f . 8 Ourſei 8 ; R 8 * * php | __ 30 Way. Ha Lil 
1. Wild; umamedz 1 OE AT Be] . 2 And not a ſerpent's poiſo! hair, hath yet, but life x --: Well choſen fri 8 Ben. Jubnjon's Dijevuer.t e 
To! ; irreclaimable. | 7 | 3. Any thing pr pent's poiſon. Shaker, } 3 Of virtues. al riendſhip, the mort 2c bl e.. HA Lib. 
As Hagar. l hawk, preſumi | guts end, EN on | thou tak” | | ä 14 into halves diviacs ay BY 
17 J 2 * uwung to contend + Or leſs } . ak' lt more N ; TE 85 Or mY hg des Our troi t;\ . | 
* 1th hardy fol ah « $* his wy : : 8 9 7 : 8 t lan juſt a You 4 ; ? 3 w 4t but 11 h & 2 Qu . D þ \ 
: „ fowl above his ab = | | RM. ound: if the ſ | Tu Wh; ches 1s there k tubax, v 
Wy ounces ove his able might BENS But in the ett pound; it the ſcale. Which! 5 ere know Ms e 
| Po . 1 zunces all 15 vain doth lpend, Es | Thou „ 9 1 2 : V which no cr 82 wy In 8 | my 
8 truls the Prey too heavy tor his His! . | H j . ak wy; | ; Unlets i cature goes his n 9 2 
a. [Ilager, Gern T A Hieht. Fairy Saucen. e judges C: Shaleſpeare's Mer * Unlels it b ature goes his ha! LY 95 
5 e ee Po this ſenſe Toes ene cke 101. than eee reg of little indecencies, Ae 0 e e and laugh? ow Pudibras, foi 50 
„ing patlage; for fo the autho e i the fol- Courts | at is not to be wri ws better | 4 For _ gue can ha!j La. libras foils den 
A targed cu : | : r ought to have w 4. Courſe; order; grain; the e written, 3 4 or none but h: tan bat the beauty tell; Tc 
A targed carionot a wolf, and a jolly f. we wetten. | 5 r; grain; the hair falling: Dryden. | ut hands div : Nel; HALlr 
eth àgon's bac! —_—_ „ane a jolly ſort of dog, wit Mr. doctor, he 1 7 al alling in a 2 yo * Of our m: Vine could werk io weil 125 11 
cl aponνs back, fell into com n dog, withgood | dies: if or, he is a curer of f a certain direètio anutacture fore. rk jo well. Proc. * 
13 wy ; any together. L'Fji dies: if youſh i er of fouls, and you ion.“ and the other half oreign marke K af one 8 
3. (Hage, Welin.] Ugly; r pany together. L'EHrange » you ſhould fight , you a curer of bo- | | er half we n markets to0k off Cue cl 8 
5 0 D Y3 rucced - detorme N Hos feiko hs S you 80 aca {t 2 4 O- Th —_ re conſumed nn 1 ITY 
Or dere SSC; dete! med 3 wild] 64.4 ON, » - ainſt the hartr of vour e councih is m: ed amongſt ou ſelv 1, 7 
: l = ny ! y N . . u 02 . S Ma 0 1 + > 110 ves. Locke } 
N 3 5 We 1 * d- HAIRBRAINED. adj Shakeſpeare s Merry i your pro- Hal out of the pl de up half out of the noble families af wk 
10 She's too diſdainful; . brainell Yr [ This ſhould rath ves of Windjor. alf the mi plebeian. s noble tumus 6%" lA cc 
As bag ard as the LOCK or oO = UANESOF . ttled, wild as a bare. ] Wild; re-. 115 ne genera] curſe by Ny x Signs woulu nah the te 
446514 7 . 80 9 5 . 4 ; 1 . | et's - 7 M - : 2 2 ; ; er 1 - . » 4% q utua | 2 105 1102 4 k 
Mans Ws of 9 70 in fight had paſ 0 e And 1 5 gas. for they are hairbraju'd fla e angry _ ON ſofter B/ compafion. 41% Ca 
: ds and hacard e 28 0 8 N 4 an , 5 H \'ry 8 enforce ther 1 Wan Aves. . N. J 0 Or, he Ought 1 : et che 
Were are t Mae heav'n he caſt. Dryd. . AIRBREADTH, N n be more eager & bh £ atüral was it for à pri to grleve. Po, x 
Now fuſbing me og et looks, the face now Ca | tance; the dame c Avg breadth. ] Avery lt 4. 74 empire of 2 wor f rince, who had propoſes Ys 5 ; " 
5 N eas 0 own=-ca / ERR 2 $64 * ev q . may 1 Ult- } hi 8 wWerld, notte 5 7 - 11 ao” 
—_ 0: iixt on carth, or [lowly rals' 1 pr bes, ; Ea Sey 2 hundred choſen men left-] 8 | : 10 dominions. „ not to negiect the leu, the 4 0 To 
HAGGARD. . : 8 Vith Phad. and Hipp. an hairbreadth, and not mils -handed could fling ſtones iy NINE has a plural 333 Arbut t uct c C. 4. The 
| 975 ANT _ wild or irreclaima pl 2 | „ = 2 ons of molt dilaſtrous chan Fudges, xx. 16. ot ed, "Ay N $6 al uSmmcation when à BULL 4 OY 
| will be married to: 8 Tt moving acciden | Aures⸗ 8 8 Faq the la Tg | 5 
Ere three ed kan i, | Of hairbread!th rapes * and bet | Half had come „ 3 1 ; 
As 1 have lov'd 1 685 1s as long lov'd en 88 1” imminent deadly bi . r od let the world provide thete% s 
< 7, ele this proud diſdainful bagge wi | HAIRREL. z. ſ. Then | cadly breach. | 3. It is muc! 1 Pen pol N * 
2. A tpecies of bark. beggard, Shakeſp.| H DDE Od 17 The name of a flower; the hya Shakeſpeare. as the 151 n uſed in compoſition 3 . ALL 
13 oy my baggard 3 rough and ence 10 [hair und cleth.} & n HALF. a ts * examples will Wan ify a thing imp» dt th; 
lle © . 28 | Loan 19 5 - 4 * W 5 "WJ. , 85 * 5 2 2 OL * o . . 9 . buy 3 Vo al 
I enlarge m "Uſe 1 3 ay? my Tandy It is compoled of 5 a in e * I go with roo » equally, | 
e hs An 8 e n 3 . of the altes, I DE a piece of haircloth 5 and parts of plants woven kogecher 1 Tolcad my Leg 2% loch two hlind guides, 
PR ,” * LW „ ane f e hart; 1 5 s 89 — L AIRLA' 5 8 — * © 4 A get er ALF . * (1! ot an 1 L AI Q 5 ? 
3. A hag. So Garth has ul Ire baggard. Walt. Angler. | mi CE. u. . [hai Grows Macrum. F-BLOOD. 7. /. On th, and Half contenting. 5% 
ts ied . : . Angler, "Rc: bd air an wi Mujer J. On e eee 3 S 
Beneath the gloomy 1 5 0 underſtanding. Wor up their hair d lace. ] The fillet with kth a | we f J. One not born of the tune falle #9 
In « dark grot, the baleful / 1. | | fill orms are commonly reſemb f ho "> hich ſhall be heir of th | ; 
Breathing black ven ede haggard lay, e let, thence called tenia. mbled to a woman's hazrlge R iſlection of the mother, w he Two male twins, who br the 
HA'GGARDLY. adv. | geance, and infecting day. = It Molly happe b Harvey on CU. ace oi ther a ſiſter b r, were laid open to che world; Wir- 
: 7 ks + HY [from hg.] De 978 55 a th. And but n 1 ppens to r = 1 may Yon Conſumptions. | daughter of t ion er, Wall inberit before 2 droih®* 
or her the rich Arabia 1wea 8 med ugly. 8 eglects to warm h a | Hatre-hre e whole bloc nberit betone 0 ys 
And precious oils f ADL AWERLS WET ee "m4 he gets a cold as n her hairlace | - | HaLF-BLOOD rr Lal. 
$a, ious oils from dilt; W 3 Ha | old as ſure as de: MM 7 ED. adj. [ half and blood x 
How ha : 1 Giltant Indies com, A'IRLESS, adj. [tro is death, | NE. The let al and blood. ] Neun; dogebch ts 
8 2 ggarily ſoc'er ſhe looks 7 : 2 9. from Hair. VVI "Fa Fabi 7 i 8 Alone lies not in , 19% * wag hw - N 
1 Ess. u. J. [from or hack.) * home. Drzd. Juv. ſ PRA beards have 0 th ere hair. / Nor in thine, lord your good Wit. 
_ 5 N and incloſed ms e 3 cnerally Has, 8 550 thy majelty. 3 and hairlæſ ſcalps hy In tellow Yes ehnkeſd, King Lis 
COMMONLY made in a ſi , mbrane. In cotlaud it 18 1 SS, N. he [tr , Shakeſpeare's Rich | -CAP, 1. J Cap 1 r SER . 198 68" + 
2 ade icep's maw or the e egg auditis|  w "= om hairy. XS cbard II. . joe Lap int ert IE yin of. 11: eres 
animal, cut finall, witl a np the entrails of the fame | Hs ich hair, or aboundin "th J. The ſtate of being cover After diſtaſteful look ectly put on, or $410 e 
Hx'GrISH. adj ltr 1 ſuet and ſpices. c | HAIRY. adj, [from ha 8 WL hair, g covered With certain Ha ooks, and theie hard traction, 
3 . iy. rom ba g » Fd . L 3 = 1 1 ir. : 5 rr by N \ 0 -Ca « ol 
ed; horrid. g. ] Of che nature of a hag; deform- 8 9 hi n with hair; 2 ered ith h TH Wi hey froze me into Bare — N We 4 
| | 1 with hai A'LFENDE- nce, Shakeſp. 7:mmY fibenin 
He lafied long; he his hairy temples Mrs EAL, x. f. [half akejp. Tim ©, 
But on us both did 17 long er With corone ol faderg, had rounded | HaLF-FACED, 400 Mrs and del, Saxon.) Pan. V 
1 And wore us out of 1 88 _ on, ; > "nt 8 are not hairy 13 fp Night's Dream the tace ; {mall Ln cas and fac. Show oh- 14 Jl. 
0 H GLE 4 by . NR A. 27 Vell that FE 4 pra e. , > att 1CIL iki 4 4 . * S * : 
> , g. corrupted 1 "nds Well. : ns are mor Ss roud inc 
cut/36.choÞ4-10 {corre trom kackle or back.] 2 2. Conſiſting of hair. Bacon's Natural 115 ber- Burns with reve are we tyranny | 
5 Suffolk firtt d ed and Vork all þ „ f a | 5 = ; Storms have cc | : 09. Advance, a hal-faced 32 hopels colours or 
omes to him where in g 9 LIE Oer rom vines the ai 13 | is ſame hal}. j; . 1ving to ine. Cal. DF 
, FC ll e he lavy.1 » : at K F Jdc 3 3 us 0120 + 
Jo H LE. w.u. To be AE he 1 d. Shakeſp. | Hk 1 8 1. ſ. A kind of fich honours of their head, Dryden he preſents no WIE eee , wed give me t 11 
coming to the price 8 3 in a bargain; to be lon The coalt is plentiful] . ; | great aim level at th eencmy : the 10cm" My ng" 
Ha'"GGLER 3 8m y ſtored with m | HALF-H e edge of a penknife. Lak. Heng H. 
a u. ſ. Ltroin haggle Ha C 5 ackerel and hak ATCHED. adi. half ; Airbuenc 
+. One that cuts ggie. ] IHK. 2. /. [from hake areu"s SUrVey « w Here, thi 4 If and batch. ] Imp ct ald 
| at ute. Fas is derived .] A kind 9 of Cornewall Here, thick as hailit | 
2. One that is tardy i * Hat is derived lik . ind of fiſh : . Turnips, and ph ones pour, 
in bargaining | | 8 ike al from the 8 n. Ainſworth | ps, and balj-batch' ee * 
Ha'GIOGRAPHE a Faun: ace. In Gothi om the Saxon pealle, i. 11h. Am atebd eggs, 4 ming ſhow 17 
HER. 1. ſ. [A a i e. In Gothick alþligniti „i. e. à hall ong the rabble ra! , „ ch 
The Jews A 4 2 | 47 and yeata.] Ah N | building gnnes a temple 0 s ally a pa- HALF-HE ble rain. Gays 1 5 
4: vide the Holy Seri tures , ol writer . 0 z Or any other tar ARD, ad I ” "7 10 
x; ures at the OId T . | HA'LBER a nous N j. Imperfectly h ard not heard 20 86 
into the law, the pr Nein Gs the Old ; D. z. Gil ot add y heard; not 
To eee nn] meme ©; Det rod | En tba al onde 
y 6 5 " *-> To 0 i de ff. . * | m : A 2 a co K 2 tc 1 1 an 8 . -h "tt h wy 4 
Her coats tack” udden effort. on weapons of „a court, halberds b , And leav } s wight'it thou 1h G 
\ck'd up, and all her metions juſt, pons of guards, s being the com- Har e half. heard the . T9) the 
She amps; and hen ans hab 2 Ros - thit Juſt, | Pye thy Laber er e fixed to a * 0 e rf nf. the melancee'y tale. FA "ow 
S Hahne iruſt 1 1 : an m * moon in its : ö R 
7 . Dryd. . rike thee to, my foot. Shak yy eaſe : 2. Any Hy its lepeareneg hep atbalfinereifccdte e, 
eare's Rich. III. rag 15 in the figure of a half moon 
In rhomb like muſter the appear, Ne 
S* ee 25. MI. 
| and wedges, d moons and wings. Jl 
5 al Hatt -“? Lo 


O . . - 
ur balberds did Thut up his paflage, Shak. Henry VI 


l. 


15 
gy? 67 
Nuk. 
29 


welt y 


is 


H A f. 


exx. 1. J. plural half-pence. [baff and peny- ]! A} 

coin, of whica two make a peny. 

oper © ſhall be in England ſeven J,, pen, loaves fold for 
a | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. i. 

F Ba dolph ſtole a lute-caſe, bore it rwelve leagues, and ſold 


HalF-P 


| - pence. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
4 ary — ſure, dear friend, my thanks are too dear 
of 4 balf-peny+ ; 
He cheats for Vat 

To lave a farthing in a ferryboat. 


for half-pence, and he doffs his coat 


pe 1 | $407 . 
Ge ill sender how Wood could get his majeſty's broad 


ER not obtain the ſame tavour, and make our own. 
baif-pence as WE uſed to do. Tenn 8 wy 
UaLr-PIKE. E. J. [ half and pile. ] The ſmall pike carried by 
amcers. : - . JR 1 

| of paying the ſalute with the half- 

"The various ways paying te a, Ne b. 
Elle rixr. 1. ſ. (half and pint.) The fourth part of a 

ange half-pint bottle ſerves them both to dine; 

And is at once their Vinegar and wine. Pope Horace. 
Har schOLAR. 7 . Imperfectly learned. Fe 
" We have many. ba It-jebclars now-a-days, and there is 

much contuſion and inconfiftency in the notions and opinions 
© (ome perions. 

x 1222 2 hr, A proverbial ex n for any one far ad- 

10 It is commonly uſed of one half drunk. 

am hal / ſeas der to death; | | 
Ay! ance I muit die once, I would be loth 7 

To maze a double work of what's halt fintfh d. Dryden. 

H. s 10A TED. adj. [half and fight. } Seeing impertectiy; 

gar ing weak dlilcernment. ö | | = 

The otlicers of the King's houſhold had need be provi-. 

gent, both tor his honour and thrift: they muſt look both 
ways, elle they are but half Jighied Bacon SAJV1C2 toYilicrs. 
nel F-sPHTRE. 2. /. [half ani! phere. ] Hemilpaere, 

'* Let night grow blacker with thy plots; and day, 
*Atfhewing but thy head forth, ſtart „„ 
From this halr-ſphere. 5 Ben. | Jobnſcu s Catiime. 

W.LF-STRAINED. dj. [half and ſlrain.] Halt-bred; im- 

Werletts. - 8 i ; 

= and I'm but a half-frain'd villain yet, 

But mungril-mitchievous z tor my blood buir'd : 

To view this brutal act. Dryidleſs Don Seaſtian. 
Hal F-swok b. 2. /, Cloſe fight within half the lengtu ot a 

word. a . 


vauceds 


ama rogue if I were not at holf-frvord with a dozen | 


of them two hours together, Sage Henry IV. P. i. 
Hal F- WA. adv. | half and avay,} In the middie. 
Fearlets he tees, who is with virtue crown'd, 
The tempeſt rage, and hears the thunder ſound 
Ever the ame let fortune {mile or trown ; | 
Sereneiy as he liv'd retigns is breath; „ 
Meets Ar balſ-avay, nor u inks at death. Groanuille, 
Hälr-wir. z. J. [ba!f and gbit.] A blockhead; a foohtn 
tellow. | 7 | : 
Half-2vits are fleas, ſo little and ſo light, _ _ 5 
We lcarce could know they live, but that they bite. Dryd, 


T 


Fate wir T ED. ad. {trom St.] Im perfectly turnutie | 


ef vith underſtanding. 3 fe : 

L would rather have truſted the refinement of our language, 
as to found, to the judgment of the women than oi 5a! - 
"tre poets. : BY: i : Sao. 

jeck had paſſed ſor a poor, well-meaning, half-:wiltc, 
crack · brained fellow: pcople were itrangely ſurpriied to find 
wm in luch a roguery. h. 

Hetisur. 2. /. A ſort of ſich. 3 Ainſfevorth.. 
Ka L1DOM, 2. /. Thaliʒ dom, holy judgment, or halrg and dau, 
ter lady.] Our bleited lady. | | | 
By my halidem, quoth he, 1 
Ye a great a maiter are in your degree. Hubberd's Tale. 
Isunass. #. /. [habg andaajs.) The feait of All-fouls, 
My queen to France; from whence ſct ferth in pomp, 
. vae came adorned hither like ſweet Mays 
dont back like balimaſs, or ſhorteſt day. Shak. Rich. IT. 
Eiiiruous. a4, {haltus, Latin.) Vaporous ; fumous. 


We lpeak of the atmoſphere as of a peculiar thin and . 


8% liquor, much lighter than ſpirit of wine. 
Hall. a. /. Thal, Saxon ; Halle, Dutch.) 
1. A court of juttice. . 
1. Amanour-houſe ſo called, becauſe in it were held courts for 
tte tenants. | | WE 
_ Captain Sentry, my maſter's nephew, has taken poſſeſſion 
& che ball houſc, and the whole eſtate. Addiſon's Spectator. 
5 The publick room of a corporation. 
Wich expedition on the beadle call, 


| 5 97. 


_101ummon all the company to the al. _ Garth, 
+ The fir large room of a houle. | 
Taz light we lee is burning in my ball, Shakeſp. 
Cuurtety is fooner found in lowly theds ee 
With imoky rafters, than in tap'itry halls 9 
nd courts of princes. g Milton. 


arrEru AR. n. f. [.7359n] Praiſe ye the Lord. A long 
Q ankigiving. | We No 
2 Then ſhall thy ſaints 
Unfained hallelujabs to Thee ling, 
mus of higu praiſe. 
ditging thole devout hymns and heavenly anthems, in 
Wiich the church militant ſeems ambitious to emulate the 


Tampant, and echo back the ſolemn praiſes and Falle 
t he ccleſtial choirs. Bae: 


**LLOO. znterj. {The original of this word is controverted: 


"ME imagine it corrupted trom à lui, to him! others from 
tz let us go! and Skinner from Faller, to draw. ] A word 
encouragement when dogs are let looie on their gauig. 
85 Some popular chief, f 
ore noiſy than the reſt, but cries hallo, 
end, in a trice, the bellowing herd came cut. Dryden. 
7e > 1.09. D. #. [haler, Fr.] To cry as after the dogs. 
x > eta ot country folks allooed and houted after me, 
Ude arrantelt coward that ever ſhewed his ſhoulders to 
cnemy. Sidney, b. ii. 
Wire — A cry more tuneable 8 7 5 
TNT never hallag'd to, nor cheer d with horn, Shakeſp. 
a*LLOO. . a. 
courage with ſhouts, 
F , waiilt a boy, Jack ran from ſchool, 
nd of his hunting-horn and pole, 
Ms gout and age his {peed detain . | ; 
72 John balloos his hounds again. 3 Prior. 
e with {houts. | 
ü If 1 fly, Marcius, 3 e 
3 10 ay nay hare, Shakeſpeare" Coridlanus, 
> 0. 5 91 
Halden we have found the king, he that firſt lights on him, 


DHALI ie Other. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
0 


1. P * D. a. [ halzian, halrz, Saxon, holy.] 


When Tate; to make holy. my f 
WW lanctify or hallow churches, it is only to teſtif 
God, Bake them places of publick reſort; that we inve 
mon ale with chem, and that we ſever them from com- 
| With v i Hooker, b. v. \ 12. 
un be us it cannot be endured to hear a man openly prote!s 

Pudueth fire to his neighbour's houſe, but yet ſo hal- 


Shakeſpeare. 
; 


Dryden's Preface. | 
Never permit this pernicious coin, no not 10 much as one 


uro great a ſum of bad money, and that the nobility | 


Watts's Improvement of the Min. | 


Arbuthaot's Hift. of Jeon Bull. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Toft, b. vi. 


loaveth the {ame with prayer, that he hopeth it ſhall not burn. 
Hooker, b. v. § 29. 
Is't Cade that I have flain, that monſtrous traitor ? 
Sword, I will hatloxw thee for this thy deed, 


nd hang thee o'er my tomb, when I am dead. Shadeſp. 


My prayers 
Are not words. duly bd, nor my wiſhes 
Nlore worth than vanities z yet pray'rs and wiſhes 
Are all I can return. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
And from work | 
Now reſting, blyts'd and allyab'd the ſeventh day, 
As retting on that day from all his works, 
But not in ſilence holy kept. . Milton. 
Then baniſh'd taith ſhall once again return; 
And veſtal fires in hallow'd temples burn. Dryden's Virg. 
No tatyr lurks within this hall" d ground ; 
But nymphs and heroines, kings and gods abound. Grau. 
2. To reverence as holy; Falles be thy name. 
HALLUCINA'TION. 3. /. ¶Hallucinatio, Latm. ] Errour; blun- 
der; mittake; foliy. | 
A waſting of fleſh, without cauſe, is frequently termed a 
bewitched difeaſe ; but queſtionleſs a meer hallucination of 
the vulgar. Harvey on Conjuntf tics. 
This muſt have been the hallucination of the tranicriver, 
who probably miſtooł the daſſi ot che I for a T. Addy”. Spece. 
HALM. 7. / |heatm, Saxon. ] Straw, Pronounced hawm. 
Ha Lo. ./. A red cirele round the fun or moon. 
And, it the hailbea little flatied, the light tranſmitted may 


gro to ſtrong, at a little leſs dittance than that of twenty- 


nx degrees, as to form. a-halg about the fun or moon; which 
halo, a> often as the hailſtones we duly figured, may be co- 
loured. . Newton's Optichs. 
I taw by reflexion, ina veſſel of ſtagnating watcr, three 
halo s, crowns or rings of colours about the tun, like three 
little rainbows, concentrick to his body. Newton's Opticas. 
Ha LSsFHNIN G. adj. ¶ Hals, German 3 bajs, Scottich, the heck.) 
dounchng barkilyy ihamongus in thethroat-or tongue. 
112 x de ns Kat Cari eortes tor Beale 
Phis il baſfening horny name ruth, as Cornuto in Italy, 
opencd a gap to the tcofts of miny., Carew. 


| HA'LSER. 2. /. from half, neck, and peel, à rope. It is nov 
in marine pronunciation corrupted to haw/er,] A rope leis 


than a cable. . 
A beechen malt then in the hollow baſe 2 
They hoiſted, and with well-wrcath'd hal/zrs hoiſe 
Their white tails, Chapman's O. lx, b. ii. 
No Valſers need to bind theſe veſleis hefe, 
Nor bearded anchors; for no forms they tear. Dryden. 
To HALT. S. 1. [healtr, Saxon, lame; healcan,'to limp.] 


| 1. To limp; to be lame. 


And will the yet debaſe her eyes OT ; | | 
On. nie, that Yult and am mi{-ſhapen thus? Shakeſpeare. 


Thus inborn broils the factions would engage, { 
Or wars of exil'd heirs, or foreign rage, E 
Till halting vengeance overtook our age. Dryden. \ 
5 Spenter himſelf attects the obſolete, | 
And Sidney's verte halts ill on Roman teet. Pape. 


2. To ſtop in a march. 


How along halt ye between two opinions? 1 Kings, xvii. 
4. To fail; to fauler. 2 e | 
Here's a paper written in his hand; 
A Falting ſonnet of his own pure brain.. 
Faition'd to Beatrice. Sharxo/p. Much A. lo about Nothing. 
All my familiars watched tor my haltino, ijuymg, Perad- 
Venture he will be enticed, and we thall prevau agumit 7555 
HALT. adj. from the verb.] Lame; i . 
Bring in hither the poor, the maimed, the Halt, and the 
. e Lake, xiv. 21. 
Har. 1. /. [from the verb.] 3 | | 
1. The act of limping; the manner of limping. 
2. [ Alte, French, ] 4 ſtop in a march. | 
Ihe heav'nly bands 
Down from a ſky of jaſper lighted now 
In Parade, and on akill made batt. 
Scouts each coaſt light armed ſcour 
Each quarter, to deſcry the diſtant foe, 
Where lodg'd, or whither tied, or if for fight 
In motion, or in halt. 


| Clarendon, b. viii. 
He might have made a halt*till his foot and artillery came 
up to him. Det | | 
HALTER, 2. /. [from Halt.] He who limps. _ | 
HALTER, 2. /. Cheulythe, Saxon, from halr, the neck.] 
1. A rope to hang maletactors, ep 
He's fled, my lord, and all his pow'rs do yield; 
And humbly thus, with Halters on their necks, 
Expect your highneſs' doom of life or death. 
Antwer was made, it was by the ſword if they food upon 
defence, and by the halter if they yielded; wheretorc they 


Were I a drowſy judge, whoſe diſmal note 
Diſgorgeth halters, as a juggler's throat 5 
Dothiibbands. . Cleaveland. 

When the times begin to alterr ns 
None riſe ſu high as fłom the halter. Hudibras, p. iii. 

He gets renown, who, to the Halter near, . 
Hut narrowly eſcapes, and buys it dear. Dryden's Juv. 
2. A cord; a ttrong ſtring. N | 


- Whom nether Valter binds nor burthens charge. Sandys.. 


To HALTER. v. a. [from the noun. ] To bind with a cord; 


to catch in a nooſe, ; 


lights of catching moles and halterme frogs. 
To HALVE, v. a. {iron balr, halves. 
parts. | | NN das | 
Halves. zterj. [from half, halves being the plural. ] An 
expreſſion by which any one lays claim to an equal ſhare. 
Have you nat ſeen now the divided dam | 
| Runs to the ſummons of her hungrylamb ? 
But when the twin cries F, ſhe quits the firſt. 
| | Cleaveland. 
Ham, whether initial or final, is no other than the Saxon ham, 
a houſe, farm, or village. Gibjen's Camden. 
HAM. z. /. [ham, Saxon; hamme, Dutch.] EE 
1. The hip; the hinder part of the articulation of the thigh 
with the knee. 


| The ham was much relaxed; but there was ſome con- 


traction remaining. 
2. The thigh of a hog ſalted. | 
Who has not learn'd, freſh ſturgeon and ham pye 
Are no rewards for want and infamy. Pope's Horace, 


Wiſemen. 


| HA'MAaTED. adj. [hamatus, Latin.] Hooked ; ſet with hooks. 


To HA'MBLE. V. 4. [from bam.) To cut the linews of the 
taighz to hamſtring. 

Ha Mk. u. ſ. [hama, Saxon. ] The collar by which a horſe 
aAraws in a waggon. „ ; 
HA'MLET. 1. /. [ham, Saxon, and let, the diminutive termi- 

nation. ] A mall village. 
Within the ſelf-ſame lordſhip, pariſh, or hamlet, lands 
have divers degrees of value. Bacon's Off. of Aliengticn. 
| He pitch'd upon the | vg 
His mighty camp, and, when the ay return'd, 
The country waſted and the hamlzts burn'd. Dryd. Fab. 
HAMMER. 7. /. {hamen; Saxon; hammer, Daniih. ] 


2. To be in agitation. 


I was forced to Halt in this perpendicular march. Addif. 
z. To leſitate; to ſtand dubious, - Es 
? 


| 1. Fothackl; to entangle in chains. 


Milt. Par. Lof 7 


| Milton's Paraciſe Loft, b. vi. | 
Without any halt they marched between the two armies. 


Clarendon, b. ii. 


Sa. 


made choice to die rather as ſoldiers than as dogs. Hay. 


He might have employed his tune in the frivolous de- 
Atterbuty. 
Lo divide into two 


HAN 


1. The inſtrument conſiſting of a long handle and heavy head; 5 


with which any thing is iorged or driven; 
3 : I te armourers, | 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 
Give dreautul note of preparation, Shakeſp. Henry V. 
- The ſtutf will not work well with a hammer. Bacon: 
Ic is broken not without many blows, and will break the 
bett hammers and anvils ot iron. Brown's V; uigar Errours. 
Every morning herites treth to his hammer and his anvil; 
| South's Sermens. 
The ſwith prepares his hammer for the itroke. Dryden. 
2. Any thing deſtructive. AR 
I'hat renowned piliar of truth and hammer of hereſies, St, 
 Auguitine, 2 Hakewell on Providence. 
To Ha MMER. wv. a. [froth the noun.} 
1. To beat with a hammer. | 
His bones the ammer'd iteel in ſtrength ſurpaſs, Sands, 
2. To torge or turn; with a hammer. | | 
Some hammer helmets for the fighting field. Dryd. Zn. 
Drudg'd hike a tmith, and on the anvil beat, 
"Fill he kad hammer” d cut u vaſt ettate. Dryden's Ju. 
[mult pay with hammered money inſtead ot milled. Dry-4, 
3. To work in the mind; to contrive by intellectual labour. 
Wile thou ity} be hammering treachery, t 
To numnvic down thy huſband and thylelt ? Shakeſpeare: 
Ile was nobody that could not hammer out of his name an 
invention by this wircraft, and picture ir accordingly, Cami. 
Some tpiuis, by whom they were ſtirred and guided inthe 
name ot rhe people, hampered up ihe articles. Hayward; 
To HAMMER. v. z. „ 
1. To woin; to be buſy, | 
Nor reed'it thoirmuch importune me to that, 
W vcereon this month I have buen bar 
[ have been Rudying how to compare 
This prizon where I l:ve unto the world; 
And, tor becaule the wort is populous, 
And here is not a creature but myſelf, 8 
1 cannot do ic; yet LH hammer net. Shaleſpeare. 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand; 5 
Blood and revenge are hammering in my head. Shakeſp; 
11 A MERER. 2. /. | trom hammer.] He who works with a 
wimmer. PE 


HAMMERHARD. 2. /, [hammer and bard.) 


Hammer; 1s when you harden iron or ſteel with much 
hammering va it, 


HAMMOCK. 7. / Chamaca, Saxon. ] A lwinging bed. 


hemmocks, uted chem all his life. 


carriage. 8 5 | 
VV hat powder'd wigs! what flames and darts! 

Wat hampers full of deen hearts! Swift, 

To HAMPER. b. 4. [The original of this word, in its preſent 


long in ue, whence baraper, 9amper.] A large buſket for 


Teutoiick is a quarrel : others imagine that hamper or ha- 


tine. ) 

O loole this tram, this knot of man untie! 
That my tree foul may uſe her wing, | 
Which now 15 Pens with mortality, 3 

Herbert. 


1 hey Fam er and entangle our fouls, and hinder their 


flight upwards. | Tulotſon's Sermons. 


2. 10 eninare; to inveigle; to catch with allurements. 


She'll hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby. Shakejp. 
Wear under vizard-matks their talents, | 
And mother wits before their gallants; 
Until they're hamper'd in the noole, 
Joo falt to dream of breaking looſe. 
3. To complicate; to tangle. I | 
1 585 ngend'ring heats, thefe one by one unbind, . 
Ste their {mail tubes, and hamper'd nerves unwind. 
eo ara Blackmore. 
4. To perplex; to embarraſs by many lets and troubles, 
| And when they're hamper'd by the laws, | 
. -- Releaſe the lab'rers for the cauſe.  Hudibras, p. iii. c. 2. 
. ru RING. 2. /. {ham and flring.) The tendon of the 
wm. - | 1 | | 
A ftrutting player, whoſe conceit 
Lies in his bamftrixe, doth think it rich | 
Jo hear the wooden dialogue, and found © | 
Twixt his itretch'd footing and the ſcaffoldage. Shep. 
On the hinder ide it is guarded with the two bamfrings. 
| AO RO Wijeman's Surgery. 
To HAT RING. vv. 4. preter. and part. paſt. hamftrung . 


Hudibras, þ. "ene 


[. trom the noun. ] To lame by cutting the tendon ot the ham. 


Ilamſtring'd behind, unhappy Gyges dy'd; a 

Then bs is added to his kde. | ne An. 

Han tor have, in the plural. (9.4152 £15 ns Spenjer. 

HANAPER. x. /. [hanzaperium, low Latin. ] A treaſury; an 

exchequer. Theclerk of the hanaper receives the tees dus 
to the king for the ſcal of charters and patents; 

The tines for all original writs were wont to be imme- 
diately paid into the bazaper of the Chancery. Bacon. 
Hax CES. u. /. [In a ſhip. } Falls of the fife-rails placed on 
— bannitters on the poop and quarter-deck down to the gang- 

way. 7 N 1105 Harris. 
Ha'nCEs. [In architecture.] The ends of elliptical arches; 

and theſe are the arches of tmaller circles than the icheme, or 
middle part of the arch. F Harris. 

Tuc {weep of the arch will not contain above fourtecn 

inches, and perhaps you mult cement pieces to many of th 

courſes in the hance, to make them Jong enough to contain 
tourteen inches. Moxon's Mechamcal Exerciſes. 


| HAND. . fe. {hanv, hond, Saxon, and in all the Teutonick 


. | t 
1. The palm with the fingers; the member with which we 
hold or ule any inſtrument. | 25 | | 
They laid Hands upon him, and bound him Hand and foot. 

| Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
So hand in hand they paſs'd, the lovelieſt pair | 
That ever ſince in love's embraces met. Malton s Par, Loft. 
They hand in hand, with wandering ſteps and flow, 
Through Eden took their tohtary way. | Milton: 
Tuat wonderful initrument the hand, was it made to be 
idle? | Berkley. 


2. Meaſure of four inches; a meaſure uſed in the matches of 


horſes; a palm. 
3. Side; right or left. aA ; 
For the other {ide of the court-gate on this hand, and that 
hand, were hangings of fifteen cubits. Exod. xxxviii. 15. 
4. Part; quarter; fide. wo | 
It is allowed on all hards, that the people of England are 
more corrupt in their morals than any other nation this day 
under the tun. STf, 
5. Ready payment with reſpe& to the receiver. 
Of Iich offer the baſſa accepted, receiving in hand one 
ear's tribute. nolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 


Theſe two muſt make our duty very caly ; a contiderable 


reward 


moring, Shake!d. 


Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
Prince Maurice of Naſſau, who had been accuſtomed to 
a EQ — f Temple. 
HATPER. 4. / [Suppoſed by Minſhew to be contracted from 
har panter, hut Hiſicperiium wppears to have been a word 


caume, is uncertain: Junius obterves that hamplyns in 


naper, being the treatury to which hnes are paid, to hamperg 
inen s CONNLNONLY applied to the law, means originally to -- 


As an entangl'd, bamper'd thing, 
We thatl nnd fuck engines to uſſail, 
And pamper thee, as thou ſhalt come of force. Miltan. 
What was it but a lion hamperedin a net! L'Eftrange. 
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reward in hand, and the aſſurance ct a far greater recom- 
pence hereafter, _ 77ilolſon's Sermons. 
6. Ready payment with regard to the payer. El ag, 
Let not tae wages of any man tarry with thee, but give it 
him out of hand, Tob. iv 14, 
7. Rate; price. 5 
Time is the meaſure of buſineſs, as money of wares: duſi- 
nels is bought at a dear hand, where there is ſmall diſpateh. 
| | Bacon, jay 26, 
$. Terms ; conditions, | | 
With ümplicity admire and accept the myſtery z but at no 
hand by pride, ignorance, intereſt, or vanity, wrelt it to ig- 
noble ſenles. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
It is either an ill ſign or an ul effect, and therefore at no 
tar contitent with humility, Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
9. Act; deed; external action, _ 
Thou ſawelt the contradiction between m 
hond. | 
10. Labour; act of the hand. 


heart and 
ing Charles: 


Alnaſchar was a very idle fellow, that never would ſet his 


hand to any buſinefs during his father's hte. Addiſon's Spect. 


1 rather ſuſpe&t my own judgment than I can believe a 


fault to be in that poem, which Jay ſo long under Virgil's 
correction, and had his laſt hand put to it. 
11. Performance. 5 
| Where are thele porters, _ SR 
Theſe lazy knaves? Mave made a fine Sand! fellowss _ 
There's a trim rabble let in. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
12. Power of performance. : 
Will. Honeycomb has told me, that he had a great mind 
to try his hand at a Spectator, and that be would fain have 
one of his writing in my works. Addifon's Spectator. 
A triend of mine has a very fine hand on the violin. Addy. 
13. Attempt; undertaking. 8 : 
Out of them you dare take in hard to lay open the ori- 
ginal of ſuch a nation. | 
14. Manner of gathering or taking. fi 
As her majeſty hath received great profit, ſo may ſhe, by 
a moderate hand, from time to time reap the like. 
15. Workmanthip ; poweror act of manutacturing or making. 
An intelligent being, coming out of the hands of Infinite 
Perfection, with an averſion or even indifferency to be re- 
united with its Author, the fource of its utmoſt telicity, is 
ſuch a ſhock anddeformity in the beautiful analogy of things, 


as is vt conſiſtent withfinite wiſdom and perfection. Chez re, | 


16. Manner of acting or performing. 
"The maiter ſaw the madnels riſe; 
lis gowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
And while he heav'n and earth defy d, 
Chang'd his bard, and check d his pride, 
17. Agency; part in action. ; 5 . 
God muſt have ſet 2 more than ordinary eſteem upon that 
_ which David was nut thought fit to have an hard im. South. 
18. T ncactof giving or pietenting. 


Let Tomar dreis the meat in my fight, that I may eat it | 


at her haud. oe: | 2 Jam. Xiu. 5. 

_ 'Fo-n:ght the poet's advocate I ſtand, - Bo ES 
Aud he defer\ cs the favour at my haud. Addiſon. 

39. Act of receiving any thing ready to one's hand, when it 
only waits to be taken. e N 
His power reuches no farther than to compound and divide 
the materials that are made to his hard; but can do nothing 
towards the making or deſtroying one atom of what is al- 

en im ein e Locle. 


Many, whole greatneſs and fortune were not made totheir | - 


hands, had ſufficient qualifications and opportu nities of riſin g 
to thele high poſts.“ Aauadiſon's Freeholder. 
20. Care; neceflity of managing. 535355 
Jupiter had a farm a long time upon his hands, for want 
of a tenant to come up to his price. L. Eftrange. 
When a ſtateſman wants a day's defence. 
Or envy holds a whole week's war with ſenſe, 
Or imple pride for flatt'ry makes demands, 
_ May dunce by dunte be whiſtled off my hands, 
21. Diſcharge of duty. „ | OS 
Let it theretore be required, on both parts, at the hazds of. 
the clergy, to be in meannels of ettate hike the apoltles at 
the has of the laity, to be as they who lived under the 
apoltles. „ 


proaching. 


Your huſband is at bard, I hear his trumpet. Shaleſp. | 


Coultins, I hope the days are near at hand _ | 
That chainbers ail be late. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Ne is at bard, and Pindarus is come 7 
Todo you lalutation. Sbaleſpearè's Julius Cæſar. 
The ſight of his mind was like ſome ſights of eyes; rather 
ſtrong at hand than to carry atar off. Bacon's Henry VII. 


Any light thing that moveth, when we find no wind, | 


ſheweth a wind at hand. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Avery great ſound near hand hath ſtrucken many deat. 
> 7 Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N* 128. 


: N It is not probable that any body ſhouldeftect that at a dit- | 


tance, which, nearer hand, it cannot perform. Brown, 
Wen mineral or metal is to be generated, nature needs not 
do have at hand lalt, ſulphur, and mercury. _Byyle. 
Manual management. 1 | 
25 . Sar hand, nor hiſſing darts afar, 
Are doom'd t avenge the tedious bloody war. 
24. State of being in preparation. BT : 
W here is our uſual manager of mirth ? 
What revels are in hand? Is there no play, 
Jo eate the anguiſh of a torturing hour? 
25. State of being in preſent agitation, 


Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


I look'd upon her with a ſoldier's eye; | 


That lik'd, but had a rougher taſk in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of war. Shakeſpeare. 
| 1tis indifferent to the matter in hard which way the learned 
ſhall arg rg of it. | | | Locke. 
; eld at a game. | 

. Then 8 wits. an hand drawn, that did double the reſt 
of the habitable world, before this; tor ſo a man may term 
it, it he ſhall put to account that which may be hereatter, by 
the occupation and colonizing of choſe countries. Bacon. 

27. That which is uſed in oppoſition to another, | 

| He would diſpute, TRE 

Confute, change bands, and ſtill confute. Hudtbras. p. i, 


28. 8 h { Ki - ; : x 
, PORES OT SOLO and think which hand 


Conlult of your own ways, ch bard 
ls belt to take. | Ben. Jobuſon's Catiline. 


They who thought they could never be ſecure, except the | 


| king were firſt at their mercy, were willing to change the hand 
in carrying on the war. Clarendlon, b. viii. 
Advantage; gain; ſuperiority. RE: | | 
7 The French ing, ſuppoting to make his hand by thoſe 
rude ravages in England, broke off his treaty of peace, and 
proclaim ed hoſtility. ayward, 
30. Competition; conteſt, £927 
he in beauty, education, blood, | 
Holds hand with any princeſs of the world, Shakeſpeare. 
0 (miſſion 3 conveyance; agency of conveyance. _ 
of 1 — by the hand of me Paul. Col. iv. 18. 
ſleſſion; power. : ; 
wy e as the moral inſtruments of God to that 
rpoſe; the uſe whereof is in our bands, the effect in his. 
5 : | Hogker. 


| Addiſon, | 


Bacon. | 


ts | Hooker, Preface. | 
22. Reach; nearneſs: as, at Fand, within reach, near, ap- 


Spenſer on Ireland. | 


Pope. | By 


; 


And though you war, like petty wrangling ſtates, 


| 


HAN 


You're in my hand; and when I bid you ceaſes 
You ſhall be cruſh'd together into peace. Dryden. 
Between the landlord and tenant there muſt be a quarter 
of the revenue ot the land conſtantly in their hands. Locke. 
It is truitlels pains to learn a language, which one may 
guels by his temper he will wholly neglect, as foon as an ap- 
proach to manhood, ſetting him tree trom.a governour, ihall 
put him into the hands of his own inclination. Locke. 
Vectigales Agri were lands taken from the enemy, and 
diſtrihuted amongſt the ſoldiers, or left in the hands of the 
proprietors unc er the eondition of certain duties. Arbitthnot. 
33. Preſture ot the bridle. | | 
There are no tricks in plain and Gmple faith; 
But hollow men, like horles hot at hand, : 
Make gallant ſhow and promiſe of their mettle, Shokeſp. 
34. Method of government; diſcipline reſtraint. 
Menelaus 5 
malicious mind againſt his countrymen. 2 N 
He kept a ſtrict hand on his nobility, and chote rather to 
advance clergymen and lawyers. Bacen's Henry VII. 
However ttrict a yand is to be kept upon all detires ot fancy, 


yet in recreation fancy mult be permitted tolpeak. Locke. 
35. Influence; management. 
Flattery, the dang'rous nurſe of vice, 
Got hand upon his youth, to pleatures bent. Daniel. 


36. That which performs the office of a hand in pointing. 
he body, though it moves, yet not changing perceivable 
diſtancewithother exe faſt as the ideas of our own minds 
do naturally follow one another, the thing ſeems to ſtand ſtill; 


as is evident in the hands of clocks and ſhadows of ſun-dials. | 
„ 1 Locke. | 


| The wileit prince, if he can ſavekimſelf and his people from 
ruin, under the worlt adminiſtration, what may not his tub- | 


37. Agent ; perſon employed, 


jects hope for when he changeth hands, and maketh ute of the 
: ECL". ; 5 . Scott. 
38. Giver, and receiver, | 


This tradition is more like to be a notion bred in the mind 


of man, than tranſmitted trom hand to hand through all ge- | 
| Tillotſon, Sermon i. | 


nerations. 

39. An actor; a workman; a ſoldier. 
This hour ſhall bring you twenty thouſand hands, Dryd. 
Demetrius appointed the painter guards for his ſecurity, 

pleaſed that he could preſerve that hard from the barbarity and 

inſolence of ſoldiers, \ /*c..... Dryden's Dufreſuoy. 
A dlictionary containing a natural hiſtory requires too many 

hands, as well as too much time, ever to be hoped for. Locke. 


40. Catch or reach without choice. 


Dryden. 8 


The men of Itrael tmote as well the men of every city as 
the beaſt, and all that came to hard. . . Judges, xx. 48. 
A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought | 
Firſt fruits, the green car, and the yellow ſheaf,, 
Vncull'd as came to hand. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, B. xi. 
41. Form. or calt of writing. . 
lere is tl indictment of the good Lord Haſtings, 
Which in a ſet hard fairly is engrols'd; | 
Hleven hours I've ſpent to write it over. Shak, Rich. III. 
Solyman ſhewed him his own letters intercepted, aſking 
him it he knew not that hard, if he knew not that jeal. Knolles. 


: "Wen f diſcovered by their knowledge of Mr. Cowley's hand, | 


I happily eſcaped. Denham, Dedication. 
| It my debtors do not keep their day, IS 
Deny their hands, and then refuſe to pay, 
I mutt attend, +, ©. Dryden's Juvenal. 


Whether men write court or Roman hand, or auy other, | 


there is ſomething peculiar in every one's writing. Cockburn, 


characters of ſuch hand you like. Locke. 


Conſtantia ſaw that the hand writing agreed with the con- 
Addiſon's Spectator. 


tents of the letter. 

TI preſent theſe thoughts in an ill hand; but icholars are bad 
pemnen: we ſeldom regard the mechanick part of writing. 

| Feelton on the Claſſeks. 
They were wrote on both ſides, and in a tmall hot. 

„ | | Arbuthnot. 

42. HAND ever head, Negligently ; raſhly ; without ſeeing 

what one does. 5 25 


So many ſtrokes of the alarum bell of fear and awaking to 


other nations, and the facility of the titles, which, hand over 
bead, have ſerved their turn, doth ring the peal to much the 
louder, | Bacon's War with Spain. 
A country fellow got an unlucky tumble froma tree: Thus 
tis, ſays a paſſenger, when people will be doing things hand 
over head, without either tear or wit. _ LC'Eftrange. 
43. HAND to HAND. Cloſe fight. | 
In tingle oppoſition, hand to hand, | 5 
He did confound the beſt part of an hour. Shakeſpeare. 
He iſſues, ere the fight, his dread command, 
That flings afar, and poniards hand to hand, | | 
He baniſh'd from the field. Dryder's Fables. 
44. Hand zz HAND. In union; conjointly, : NY 
Had the ſea been Marlborough's clement, the war had been 
beſtowed there, to the advantage of the country, which would 
then have gone hand in hand with his own, _ 
45. HAND in HAND. Fit; pat. 


As fair and as good, a kind of hand in hand compariſon, | 


had been ſomething too fair and too good for any lady in 
Britany, | : 

46. HAN D to mouth. As want requires. 
I can get bread from hand to mouth, and make even at the 


year's end. | : 
47. To bear in HAND, To keepin expectation; to clude. ' 


A raſcally yea forfooth knave, to bear in hand, and then | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. P. ii. 


ſtand upon ſecurity, 
48. To be HAND and glove. To be intimate and familiar, 
To HAND. v. g. {from the noun. } ang 
1. To give or tranſinit with the hand. nne 
Judas was not far off, not only becauſe he dipped in the 


ſame diſh, but pecauſe he was ſo near that our Saviour could 


han the top unto him. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Reports, like ſnowballs, gather till the farther they roll; 


and when I have once handed it to another, how know I how |. 


he may improve it ? Government of the Tongue. 
T have been ſhewn a written prophecy that is handed among 
them with great ſecrecy, xp. 
2, To guide or lead by the hand, | 
Angels did hand her up, who next God dwell; 
For ſhe was of that order whence moſt fell. Donne. 
By fate and inſenſible degrees he will pals from a boy to a 
man, which is the moſt hazardous ſtep in life: this therefore 
ſhould be carefully watched, and a young man with great di- 
ligence handed over it. | Locke. 
3. Fo ſeize; to lay hands on. | 
Let him, that makes but trifles of his eyes, 


Firſt band me: on mine own accord, I'll off, SEA. 


4. To manage; to move with the hand. 
"Tis then that with delight I rove 
Upon the boundleſs depth ot love: 
I bleſs my chains, I hand my oar, | 
Nor think on all I left on ſhore. Prior. 
5. To Wag in ſucceſſion; to deliver down from one to 
another. 


They had not only a tradition of it in general, but even of 


ſeveral the moſt remarkable particular accidents of it likewiſe, 


which they banded downwards to the dase 2958, p 
obs, 3 | HW oodabard. 


are an heavy hand over the citizens, having a | 
ac. V. 27, 1 


nd a 
hand-baſzet to carry them in. Mortimer Hu im:ll 
N < a 4 ahr 
| EAND-BELL, 2. /. A bell rung by the hand. 7 


Your wrongs are known : impoſe but your commands, | 


Hax DAS T. x. /. [hand and. f. 


3. A {mall number or quantity. 
The way to teach to write, is to get a plate graved with the 


preſſes the bridle to hinder increate of ſpeed. 
| Ovid, with all his ſweetneſs, has as little variety of num- 


2 


1 | 
J , ">. 2 5 5 — by 5 _— 
Va NDICRAET. 7. ſ. [hand and craft. ] Manual occup3ict; 


| dicraftsare managed after the ſame manner. Gulliv. Trav, 


Swift. | 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | 


L' Eftrange. | 


A ens Freebolder. |" 


2. To manage; to wield, 


HAN 

I know no other way of ſecuring theſe mo 
making them numerous enough to be handed down to fu 
apes. H a dion N Ancien pe 

Arts and ſciences conſiſt of (ſcattered theorems and 1 
which are handed about amonꝑſt the maſters, and only by tices 
to the ili artis, till ſome great genius appears, who cates 
thete disjointed propoſitions, and reduces them into a IM 
lyſtem. a Arbuthnot' s Hiftory of Fabry 

One would. think a ſtory o fit tor age to talk... ul, 


fancy to hcar, were incapable of being handed dow;, xg 


| Pope's Fila 
: . a Day on 
HAN is much uſed in compoſition for that which i Ned, 
Le. 


able by the hand, as a HX au; or borne in the band 
hand-barrow, _ 85 . "I 
H<SD-PARROW, #,/> A frame on which any thin 
by the hands of two men, without wheeling on th 
A kant barrow, wheel-barrow, ſhovel an 

Set tl. e board whereon the hive ſtandeth on a band. bares: 
and carry them to the place you intend. Mor tig. Huſt ben, 
HAND-BASERT. 2. /. A portable baiket. wa 
You mutt have woollen yarn to tie grafts with, a 


numeptz 7 IF 


8 
1152 


T1$ camel 
e ground. 


The ſtrength of the peicutlion is a principal caute gf th 
loudneſs or lottneſs of tounds; as in ringing of a Fang * 
harder or ſofter. . Baton's Natural f King 
HAxD-CREADTH. 2, . A ſpace equal to the bzezdth of U 
hand; a palm. = _ 
A border of an hard-breadth round about. 


Dor dab Exod. xxv. 25. 
Within were hooks an hand-breatb, falten: 


Uroundabgy;, 

The enitern people determined their bard-breath ' 15 

bicadth of barley-corns, fix making a digit, and twenty:&.... 

a hand's-breadth. | h a. 
HA'NDED. adj. [from hat.] | 

1. Having the ule of the hand left or right. | 

Many areright handed, whole livers are weak iy conflitutel, 


. 3 
A? Out 16; UCL, 


- 5 


and many ule the left, in whom that part is ttionget. 

„ Eroauu s Vulgar Errcurs, . ir. c.. 

2. With hands joined. 1 e 

Into their inmoſt boõw ir | 

| Handed they went. Milton s Paradiſe Ii, b. i 

HA'NDER. 1. /. {from Sand.] Tranimitter; coin, tu or in lie- 

cellion. | | | 

They would aſſume, with wond'rous art, 
Themtelves to be the whole, who are hut part, 

Ot that vaſt frame the church; yet grant they were 
The handers down, can they from thence iter 

A right t interpret? Or would they alone, : 

Who brought the preſent, claim it tor their own? Hyde, 


Hold, cuftudy. Ones, 
It that ſhepherd be not in Hahl dit, let him fly. Selig. 
HANDFUL. 2. J. [hand and full. EIS. 2 
1. As much as the hand can gripe or contain, | 
In the park I ſaw a country gentleman at the fide of Nef. 
mond's Pond, pulling a handjul of cats out of his pocket, nd 
garhering the ducks about hin. Freetoder, Ne . 
2. A palm; a hand's-breadth; four inches. 5 
Take one veſſel of ſilver and another of weod, each tet 
water, and knap the tongs together about an hand/ul tromthe 
bottom, and the found will be more refounding from tte tel 
of ſilver than that of wood. Bacen's Natural Hijeria 
| The peaceful ſeabbard where it dwelt, Tl 
The rancour of its edge had felt; 
For of the lower end two hand/iul | hk 
It had devour'd, it was fo mantul. Hudibrat, b. i. 
Being in poſſeſſion of the town, they had their el to 
defend themtelves from firing. Raleigb s Afelig. 
He could not, with ſuch a handful of men, and witheu! 
cannon, propole reaſonably to tight a battle. Claren.ler, 
HAXD-GALLOP, 2. /. A flow ealy gallop, in which the lard 


bers and found as he: he is always upon a Hang, a 
his verſe runs upon carpet ground, Din. 
HanD-GUN. . 4 gun wielded by the hand. 
| They have names given them, ſome from ſerpents Ir rate. 
nous birds, as culverines or colubrines ; others in others: 
ſpects, as cannons, demicannons, hard-gus, and mutkets, 

| WER (A.. 


work performed by the hand. | 
The nurſeries for children of ordinary gentlemen and huts 


The cov'nants thou ſhalt teach by candle-light, 
Wen puffing imiths, and ev'ry painful trade 
Oft bandicrajts, in peacetul beds are laid. Dryden: t, 
Particular members of convents have excellent mechan 
geniules, and divert themiclves with painting, pb 
architecture, gardening, and ſeveral kinds ot anden. th 
; Ad 
HANDICRA'FTSMAN. 2. ſ. [handicraft and man.] AH 
facturer; one emploved in manual occupation. 
O miſerable age! virtue is not regarded in Hπ, esu 
5 Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 2 
He has ſimply the beſt wit of any handicraftfman Achet 
8 hakeſpeare's Midjunmer Night * 1 
The principal bulk ot the vulgar natives we tillets : 1 
ground, free ſervants, and hondicraft/men; as mn 
tons, and carpenters. Bacir, K 
The profaneneſs and ignorance of B‘ 
traders, ſervants, and the like, are to a degree Very mtu, 
imagined greater, | 740 
. : - wore Nt ls; 
It is the landed man that maintains the merchant a mage) 
keeper, and handicraftſmarn. 3 
HA'NDILY. adv, [from handy.] With fill; witn ese 
HA'NDINESS. 2. /. [from hozdy.] Readine:s; dexter ends 
Ha'NDIWORK. z. /. [handy and avork. ] Worst 
product of labour; manufacture. hh 
In general they are not repugnant unto the me in tha 
God, which wiſheth to the works of his own MANO der- 
they are his own handirvorks, all happinets; Abbe 8 df 
haps, for ſome ſpecial cauſe in our own partienan . 
determination have ſeemed more convenient. / 3 yore 
As proper men as ever trod upon neats-leather 05"... 


ry. 


1 * K cf 


„A. 


5 © . . * J. F —5 

upon my handiwwork. Shakeſpeare ite maln 
The heavens declare the glory of God, an pi me” 

ſheweth his hardiavork. | nature 70 


He parted with the greateit bleſſing of home! rar. 
the handiwwork of a taylor. 1 cx 0! 2 
HA'NDKERCHIEF, 2. I. [band and herchicfe} 2 
or linen uſed to wipe the face, or cover the _ line a kt* 

She found her ſitting in a chair, in one han rut un 
ter, in the other her handkerchief, which had wy 4007 bes 
the tears of her eyes. : des the lep 

He was torn to pieces with a bear: ti th 
herd's fon, who has not only his innocence, ©," enter, 74 
and rings of his, that Paulina knows. Sd. 


drunk u 
411 


2 the ci 
They did not make uſe of handkerchitf” bot auth 
or border of the garment, to wipe ther ne; MP 21 

To HA'NDLE. v. 4. [handelen, Dutch, from 
1. To touch; to feel with the hand. 1 perceives tha 
The bodies which we daily handle make 35 Ich aposch 
whiltt they remain between them, they hin Loele. 
of the parts of our hands that preis them. 2 
bat 


* 


d ipade, J. 72 


3 


— 
7 
© 


2 


> * 
ER 


* 


— . 
2 


— 


2 


| 


4 


. 
HAN 


That fellow handles his bow like a cowkeeper. Shep. 


= Jo make familiar to the hana by trequent 3 
ure „An incurable thynels is the general vice ot the Iriih horſes, 
(a, oo hai dly ever ſcen in Flanders, becauſe the hardnels ot the 
Cs, . {vices the breeders there to houſe and handle their 
I cots bx months every Year, Temple. 
* Te treat in Gilcourſe. c 
ue „Tons nothing fitting for the purpoſe 
Bull He leit nut ing fg Aa i PL TY fo 85 N 
N Untouch d, or lightly Hud in ucourſe. Sha eſpeare. 
m. I tell thee, 4 am mad 1 | 
> In Creſhd's love: thou an{wer'it, the is fair; 
Mer, pour it in the open ulcer of my heart LE 
age. Her eyes, her hair, her chuck, her gait, her voice, 
1 Tou baudleft in thy diicourfe., Shar. roiius and Creſſida. 
| Leaving to the author the exact handling ot every particular, 
mor Jabouring to follow tne rules of abriagment. 2 Maccab. 
1 of 4 number of other like inttances we ſhall ſpeak more, | 
£6 den we handle the communication of ſounds. Bacon. 
"a "Bs Gnidus Ubaidus, in his treatile, for the explication of 
AO this in{trumenty the ſubtleues ot it are largely and excellently 
: landed. WOT ukins's Dedalus. | 
—_ In an argument, hand!cd thus briefly, every thing cannot 
8 8 be laid. Atterbury's Serinons, Preface. 
of the g. Iv deal with; to practiſe, 5 | 5 , 
14.0 They that handle the law know me not. Jer. li. 8. 
ay 6. To treat well or me : * 85 ty 
"#6 Talbot, my lite, my joy, again return d! 5 
NI How wert thou handled, being priluncy ? Shak. Hen. VI. 
. de: ITaey were well enough plcaled to be rid of an enemy that 
a had handled them to ill. Clarendon, b. Vii. 
xl. 42. 1. To practiſe upon; to do with. 1 FAR 
dy ide Pray you, my Jord, give me leave to queſtion; you ſhal 
N | fee how III S die her. Spakeſp. Meaſure for ileajſure, 
og HaxDLi. nf. [oanbte, Saxon. ] . 
| 1. That part df y thing by which it 18 held in the hand, 
| No hand of er. and bone 
dan gripe the lacred handle of our ſceptre, | 
_ Dale do nophane, tical, or os Pony Shak. Rich. II. 
: 6's | Foriune turneth che baxdle of the butile, which 1s caly to 
es be taken hold of; and atier the belly, which 15 hard to graſp. 
| Bacon's Ornam. Ration. 
4% There is nothing but hath a double handle, or at leait we 
aide have two hands to apprehend it. T7 azlor's Rule of Liv. Holy. 
"5 A carpenter, thai had got the Iron-work of an ax, begged 
only lo much wood as would make a haxdie 10 it. L' Eftrauge, 
Ot bone the handles of my Knives are made, 
re Vel no ill take trum hence aticets the blade, 
Pts Or what I carve; nor is there ever left 1 
3 Aay untav'ry haut-goutt from the haft. Dryden's Juv, 
Dod A beam there was, on which a becchen pail ; 
Wiles. Hung by the bane on a driven nail. Deen Fables. 
el. 2. That of which ute is made. 
N Tucy overturned him in all his intereſts by the ſure but 
| fatal kazdic ot his on good nature. South's Sermons. 
of Poli- Ua xDLESS. adj, ee. and 4%. ] Without a hand. 
ket, nd Speak, my Lavinia, what accurled hand 
„N. Hach made thee harnd!s/s? —Shaeyp. Titus Andronicus. 
| His mangled myrmidons, CANS 
h Fall es Noſelels, Sul,, hackt and clipt, come to him, 
Cem the Crying on Licetor. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
he vetted Ri'xDMAaid. x. /. A maid that waits at hand. 7 5 
Hiien. Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope of France! . 
, ay, let thy humble handmaid ſpeak to thee,  Shakejp. | 
| She gave the Knight great thanks in little ſpeech, 
| And tal ſhe would his handmaid poor remain. Fairfax. 
ras, b. i. Iwill never tet politicks againſt ethics, eſpecially for that 
tue ethucks are but as a handmaid to divinity and religion. 
aud ta 5 5 HBhäacon. 
 Apelixy. _  Heav'n's youngeſt teamed ſtar „ 
| withcu? Rath fix d her polith'd car, © | 5 
larenges; Her ileeping Lord with haudmaid lamp attending. Milton. 
the hand ' Love ted them on; and Faith, who knew them beit 
| Thy handmade, clad them o'er with purple beams 
of num- And azure wings, that up they flew lo dreſt, | 
allop, 22d And ſpeak the truth of thee on glorious themes 
Drier, Betore the judge. | Er Milton. 
| Thoſe if my family their maſter ſlight, 
Sor raves Grown deſpicable in ny handmaid's light. Sandys. | 
other ke⸗ By viewing nature, nature's Handmaid, art, 
mulkets. Makes mighty things from ſmall beginnings great; 
Card. Thus tithes firſt to ſhipping did impart, 


cupxicn; Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. | Dryden. 


rand bur victory and honour ſhould always wait on her as her hazd- | 

0. Tra words, . |  Addijon's Guardian. 

ht, The great maſter will deſcend to hear | 

| The humble ſeries of his handmaid's care. Prior. 

ten's t, „Ihen criticiſm the mule's handmaid prov'd, 

nechanc3 Io dxets her charms and make her more belov'd. Pope. 

ſeulpivirs MODULE, a. ſ. [hand and mill.] A mill moved by ihe 

1dicr 't and. a f . SS, : i ; : . 
Alkjins Oft the drudging aſs is driv'n with toil ; 

A mand Returnin late, and loaden home with gain 


crufi rt. ps F. A vulgar phraſe for keep off; forbear. 
VI. . th They cut a ſtag into parts; but as they were entering upon 
in Athens. the aUvidend, Eads of, lays thetion.  L'Eftrange's Fables. 
11 Urtas. *MDSAILS, 2. /. Sails managed by the hand. 6 
lers of lie Vhe ſeamen will neither ſtand to their handſails, nor ſuffer 
mths, a the pilot to ſteer. ä Temple. 
„ ./, 5. . 1. /. Saw manageable by the hand. 
uch, 19d . ty buckler cut through and through, and my ſword 
hard do « U like a handſhav. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. þ. 1. 
e nf To wal jos this work it is neceſlary to be provided with a 
tand el dus knife and a ſmall bandſaw. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Sure abskl. 1. /. ¶ Hanſel, a niſt gift, Dutch. ] The finſt act ut 

dexter!) eden! thing; the firſt act ot tale, 
teritv. Ihe apoſtles term it the pledge of our inheritance, and the 
1 the las cl or earneſt of that which is to come. Hooker. 

oy 8b den art 1oy's Lanſel; heav'n lies flat in thee, | 
W e 7 H. ect to ev'ry mounter's bended knee. Herbert. 
pes, i 18 *WDSEL. v. 4. To uſe or do any thing the firſt time. 
bog 1 an Umorous deer he han:{ſets his young paws, 
2 cr Aud leaves the rugged bear for firmer claws. Cocvley. 
coker, . © VOY how you | 
x have S. | And eaſy "lis to die, by my example. 
Een EiNDs __ fate before you. | Dryden. 
rene 1. K. one adj. ¶ bandſaem, Dutch, ready, dexterous. ] 
aun x f 100 I gainly ; convenient. 
a pan Ire 2 tet it is 10 bandſome, as it may ſeem it was firlt 
LEirdt e tor him. Spenſer. 
piece o Tala! with a dee. graceful. 4 
ele fading 1. man entered by force into a peaſant's houſe, and, 
cine _ ke Fu 1s wife very hand/ome, turned the good man out of 
Ir drunk cd v Bing, | Addifon's Guardian. 
Na * graceful, 1 | 995 
es the ell 4 A cahneſs and handſome addreſs in writing, which is 
baue 7 £ to be attained by perious bred in a meaner way, will 
one} ins 4. Amoi to you. Felton on the Cloſficks. 
pf the "beak. ; Guat ©; » deral; as, a handſome fortune. 

"hath £ H N noble: as, a handſome action. 
3 gant or 2 v. a. [from the adjective.] To render ele- 

e chat | , ; 

gets 4 For his * Him all repute 

, . ce in hand/ſoming a ſuĩt; 


ke ' : 
Lit Rt of lace he hath the beſt conceit, 
r. adv. {from handſome.] 


Denne. 


Tit 


HANDY. adj. trom and.] 

1. Executed or performed by the hand, dg. J 
[ Proudly vaunting, that although they were but few, yet | 
they would eaſily overthrow the great numbers of them, it 
ever they came to handy blows. Knvlles's Hiſt. of the Turks. | 


| 1. To tutpend; to taiten in ſuch 


14. To diſplay; to ſhowaloft. 


Since he had placed his heart upon wiſdom, health, wealth, | 


Ot barter'd pitch, and haudmills tor the grain. Dryden. | 


HAN 
1. Conveniently; dexterouſly. N 
nder it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage that cometh 
handſomely in his way. S ſenſer on ireland. 
"here the kind nymph, changing her faultleſs ſhape, 
Becomes unhandiome, handſomety to ſcape. Waller. 
2. Beautifully; gracefully. 
3. Elegantly ; neatly. | 
A.carpenter, after he hath ſawn down a tree, hath wrought 
it handjoyrel;, and made a vellel thereef. Wiſitom, xiil. 11. 
4. Liberaily; generouſly, | | 
1 am finding out a convenient place for an alms-houſe, 
which I intend to endow very hanajomely tor a dozen ſuper- 
annuated hutbandmen, Addiſon. 
HANDSOMEN ESS. . 
elegance. 


countenance, yet neither torgetting handſemeneſs in her 

_ mourning garments, nor {weetrels in her doletul counte- 
Nance, | 

For band/omeneſs ſake, it were 


gl ts upon a nail good you hang the upper 
glals upon a nail. 


| | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
In cloths, cheap hand/omeneſs doch bear the bell. Herbert. 
Perſons of the fairer tex like that handſomeneſs tor which 
they find themſelves to be the moſt liked. * Boyle. 
Ha NDVICE. 3. . [hand and vice. 
work in. | 


Moxon's Mech. Exer. 


BaixDwWRITING. z. . [handand auriting.] A calt or form | 


of writing peculiar to cach hand. 
It the Kin were parchment, and the blows you gave me ink, 


To no other cauſe than the wile providence of God can be 
referred the diverbty of bhandwritings. 


Both parties now were drawn to cloſe, 
Almoſt o come to handy blows. 
2. Ready; dexterous ; tkiirul, | | 
Sus itript the {talks of all their leaves; the beſt 


Ihe ſetvants waſh the platter, ſcour the plate; 
And each is Handy in his way. | 


3. Convenient. 
is more handy than the long jointer. Meoxer's Mech. Exer. 


and places, | | 8 
vee ho ond juſtice rails upon yond ſimple thief! Hark in 
thine car: change places, and, handydandy, which is the jul- 
tice, which 1s the thiek, . 
__ Nenher croſs and pile, nor ducks and Grakes, are quite fo 
ancient as handydaudy. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
To HANG. v.a. jpreter. and part. pall. banged or hung, an- 
- ciently hong. {hargan, Saxon, } . 


not below, but above. 5 
| ente vilited people he cures; | 
Hanging a golden ſtamp about their necks, | 2 
Put on with holy prayers. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
His great army is utterly ruined, he himlelt tlain in it, and 
his head and right hand cut off, and hung 
ſalem. 8 9 
2. To place without any ſolid ſupport. 
Thou all things haſt of nothing made, 
That hung'ft the ſolid earth in fleeting air, 
Vein'd with clear ſprings, which ambient ſeas repair. 
5 Sandys. 
that the 


3. Tochoak and kill by ſuſpending by the neck, ſo as 
ligature intercepts the breath and circulation, 
He hath commiſſion from thy wife and me "#5 
To hang Cordelia in the priſon. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Hanging ſuppoſes human ſoul and reaton; _ 5 
This animal's below committing treaſon: 
Shall he be hang'd, who never could rebel ? 
That's a preferment for Achitophel. 
Virgil has deſcribed hanging more happily than Homer. 


This unlucky mole miſled ſeveral coxcombs 
with Rolalinda in what they thought the ſpirit of * party. 


5. To let fall below the proper ſituation ; to decline. 


Ls 


but inwardly he is full of deceit. Ecclifiaſlicus, xix. 26. 
PDye beauties of this place ſhould mourn;ñ 
Th immortal fruits and flow'rs at my return 
Should hang their wither'd head; for ſure my breatn 
Is now more pois' nous. 
The role is tragrant, but it fades in time; 
The violet Rest, but quickly paſt the prime; 
White lilies hang their heads, and ſoon decay 


doors upon them. 
7. To adorn by hanging upon. 5 ; 
Hung be the heav'ns with black, yield day to night! 


1 Mac. iv. 57. 


>The pavement ever foul with human gore; 
Heads and their mangled members hung the door. Dryden. 
8. Toturniih with ornaments or draperies faſtened to the wall, 
Mulick is better in chambers wainſcotted than banged. 


If eber my pious father for my ſake 
Did gratctul oft rings on thy altars make, 
Or I increa>'d them with my iylvan toils, 
And bung thy holy roots with ſavage ſpoils, 
Giwe me to ſcatter theſe, Dryden's An. 


Sir Roger has hang ſeveral parts of his houſe with the tro- 
phies of his labours. Addiſon's Spectator. 
To HANG. . 1. TID Ce png 
1. To be ſutpended; to be ſupported above, not below. 
Over 1t a fair portcullis bong ; 
Which to the gate directly did incline, 5 : 
With comely compaſs and compacture ſtrong. Fay: 
2. To depend; to fall looſely on the lower part; to dangle, 
every ſide hanged down. 2 Mac. Xill. 5. 
Upon her ſhoulders wings ſhe wears TAY 
Like hanging ſleeves, lin'd through with ears. Hudibras. 
It gaming does an aged fire entice, : | 
Then my young maſter ſwiftly learns the vice, 
And ſhaxes in hanging ſleeves the little box and dice. 
| Dryden. 
3. To bend forward. 


ſtrike the enemy. 
4. To float; to play. | 
And fall theſe ſayings from that gentle tongue, 
Where civil ſpecch and ſoft perſuaſion Hung. Prior. 


5. To be ſupported by ſomething raiſed above the ground. 


| 


rcompanying her mourning garments with a doleful | 


Sidney. 


Lubhat you beat me at the mart, I have your hand to ſhow 3 
Your own haudwwriting would tell you what I think. Shak, | 


11. To adhere, 
Cockburn. | 


She cull'd, and them with hardy care the dreſt. Dryden. 
Dryden. 
The ftiike-block is a plane ſhorter than the jointer, and | 


HANDYDAXDY. 2. J. Aplay in which children change hands 


a manner as to be ſuſtained | 
OR 16, To be fixed or ſuſpended with attention. 


up before Jeru- | 
South's Sermons. 


Dryden. 
Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 


; and, like the 
hanging out of falſe colours, made ſome of them converſe 


And whiter ſnow in minutes melts away. 
The cheertul birds no longer ting; 52 
Each drops his head, and hangs his wing. Prior. 


6. To fix in ſuch a manner as in ſome directions to be moveable. 
ue gates and the chambers they renewed, and hanged 


Shakeſpeare. 


A tower full of aſhes had a round inſtrument, which on 


By hanging is only meant a poſture of bending Wy to 
5 n. 


/. [from handſeme.) Beauty; grace | 


F 


| 12. To reſt. 
Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3. 


Shavejpeare's king Lear. | 


19. To decline; to tend down. 


ddifon. | 


There is a wicked man that hangeth down his head ſadly; | 


Dryden's Siate of Innocence. | 
| for tapeſtry, which, by the ignorant, 


acon. | 


HANGER. 7. . | from han | | 
| HA'NGER-ON. x. /. [from hang.) A dependant; one who 


Whatever is placed on the head may be ſaid to Hang; as 
we call banging gardens luch as are planted on the top of 
the houſe, EDO Addiſon on Italy. 
6. To reſt upon by embracing, a 
She hang about my neck, and kiſs on kiſs 
She vied. „ Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
To-day might I, banyiig on Hotipux's neck, 
Have talk'd ot Monmoiuth's grave; Shakejp. Henry IV. 
Fauitina is deſcribed in the torm of a lady utting upon a 
bead, and two little infants hanging about her neck. Feacham. 
7. To hover; to impend. 
| With this ſtrange virtue 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy; f 
And ſundry bleſlings hang about his throne, 
That ſpeak him full of grace. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Odious names of diſtinction, xhich had ſlept while the dread 
of popery hung over us, were revived. Atterbury's Sermons, 
8. To be loolely joined, | 
Whither go you? , _ 
—— To fee your wife: is ſhe at home? | 
Ay, and as idle as the may hag together, for want of com- 
My. Shaleſpeare's Merry Wiwves of Windjor. 


'9. To drag; to be incommodioully joined; 


; Inu my Lucia's ablence | 
Lite hargs upon me, and becomes a burden. Addiſon's Cato. 
10, To be compact or united. + 
In the common cauſe we are all of a piece; we hang toge- 
ther. 15 2 5 Dryden s Spaniſh Friar. 
Four device hangt very well together; but is it not liable to 

the lame exceptions you made to ſuch explications as have 
nothing but the writer's imagination to ſupport them? Adj. 


A cheerful temper ſhines out in all her converſation, and 
diſſipates thoſe apprehenuons which bang on the timorous or 
the modeit, when admitted to her pretence, Addiſon. 

Shining landtkips, gilded triumphs, and beautiful faces, 
diſperte that gloominets which is apt to hang upon che mind in 
thote dark duconlolate feaſons. Addijon's Spectator. 


Sleep ſhall neither night nor day b 
Hang upon his penthouſe lid. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
1 wo women, the babes hanging at their breaſts, were caſt 
headllong from che wall. 2 Mac. vi. 10. 
13. Lo be m ſuſpenſe; to be in a ſtate of uncertainty. _ a 
Thy lite ſhall hang in doubt before thee, and thou ſhalt fear 
day and night, and ſhalt have none atlurance of thy life. 
1 | $ Deut. xxvili. 66. 
14. To be delayed; to linger. | . 
I A noble itroke he lifted, -  . - 
Which hung not, but ſo ſwift with tempeſt fell 


On the proud crelt of Satan. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. 
- She thrice lay d to ipeak: her accents hung, 
And fault'ring dy'd untinith'd on her tongue. Dryden. 
15. To be dependant on. | ; | 
N Om, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes favours! 
Great queen ! whoſe name ſtrikes haught 
On whole iult ſceptre hangs Europa's ical 


Shakeſp. 
monarchs pale, 


| Though wond'ring ſenates hung on all he ſpoke, 
The club mult hail him matter of the joke. Pope's Epyſiless 
17. To have a ſteep declivity. _ | 
Suſſex marl ſhews itſelf on the middle of the ſides of hang- 
ing Fx nn | - Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
18. Io be executed by the halter. 8 


The court forſakes him, and Sir Balaam hangs. Pope. 6 


His neck obliquely o'er his ſhoulders bung, 
Preſs'd with the weight of ſleep that tames the ſtrong. Pope. 
HA'NGER. 1. . [from hang. ] That by which any thing hangs: 


as, the pot hangers. | | | 5 

J A ſhort broad ſwor e. 
eats 
and drinks without payment. ng 


Ii the wife or children were abſent, their rooms were ſup- TE 


plied bythe umbræ, or hangers-on, Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
hey all excuſed themſelves fave two, which two he reckon- 
ed his friends, and all the reſt hangersson. L'Eſtrange. 

He is a perpetual Yanger-on, yet nobody knows how to be 

without him. . | Sat. 
Ha! N GING. 2. [ from hang. ] Drapery hung or faſtened againſt 
the walls of rooms by way of ornament. . 
A ſtorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, 
And left me bare to weather. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
Like rich hangings in an homely houſe, _. 
So was his will in his old feeble body. Shak. Henry VI. 
Being informed that his breaktait was ready, he drew to- 
wards the door, where the hangings were held up. Clarendon. 

Now purple hengings clothe the palace walls, 

And ſumptuous feaſts are made in ſplendid halls. Dryden. 

Lucas Van Leyden has infected all Europe with his deſigns 

| are called ancient hang- 

5. 2 os Dryden's Dufreſucy. 
Rome oft has heard a croſs haranguing, 

With prompting prieſt behind the hanging. 
HA'NGING. participial adj, from hang. ] 0 
1. Foreboding death by the halter. FT TER 

Surely, Sir, a good fayour you have; but that you have a 

hanging look. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
What Ethiops lips he has! 5 

How foul a ſnout, and what a hanging face! Dryd. Juv. 
2. Requiring to be puniſhed by the halter, | 
HA'NGMAN. 2. . (2 

This monſter fat like a hangman upon a pair of gallows; in 
his right-hand he was painted holding a crown of laurel, and 
in his left-hand a purſe of money. Sidney, b. ii. 

One cried, God bleſs us! and Amen! the other; 

As they had ſeen me with theſe hangman's hands: 

Liſtening their fear, I could not ſay Amen, | 

When they did ſay God bleſs us. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bowitring, and the lit- 

tle hkaugman dare not ſhoot at him. Shakeſpeare. 

| ho makes that noiſe there? Who are you? 4 
our friend, Sir, the hangman: you mult beſo good, Sir, 
to rife, and be put to death. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 

_ | Men do not ſtand Ea 

In ſo ill caſe, that God hath with his hand _ 

Sign'd kings blank charters to kill whom they hate; 

Nor are they vicars, but hangmen to fate. Donne. 

I never knew a critick, who made it his buſineſs to laſh the 

faults of other writers, that was not guilty of greater himſelt ; 
as the hangman is generally a worſe malefactor than thecrimi- 
nal that ſuffers by his hand, Addiſon's Whig Examiner. 
HANK. u. /. [ hank, Iſlandick, a chain or coil of rope. ] 
1. A tkein of thread. | 
2. A tye; a check; an influence. A low word. ö 
Do we think we have the hank that ſome gallants have on 
their truſting merchants, that, upon peril of Ioſing all former 
ſcores, he mutt ſtiil go on to ſupply ?. Decay of Piety. 
To HA'NKER. v. n. {hankeren, Dutch.) To long importu- 
nately; to have an inceflant with. 
And now the ſaints began their reign, 

For which th' had yearn'd fo long in vain, 

And felt ſuch bowel hankerings, 

To lee an empire all of kings. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 2. 

Among women and children, care is to be taken that tbey 


5 get 


Prior. 


bang and inan. ] The publick executioner. 
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$ Fait; nimbly. 


T HARDEN, v. a. [from hard.] 


HAR 


Abimeleck went hard unto the door of the tower, to burn 


it with fir e run 52. 


ard by a cottage chimney ſmokes, abs 
' From berwixt two aged oaks. ü £7 ton. 
borioufly; inceffantiy; vehemently ; carneſt- 
mbortunately. | 
Fi 4 2— roſe in his defence, 5 
And pray. d ſo hard for merey from the prince, 3 
That to his queen the King th* offender gave. rden. 
n ant works as hard as a man who mould ca ry u ver) 
heavy load every day four leagues. Addiſon's Guat _ 
Whoever my unknown correipondent be, he prefles har. 
{1 an anſwer, and - earnelt in that point. Atterbary. 
Mealily ; vexatioufly. Bed | 
; Ly a ms rely ſhall play the cur with him, look 
you, it goes hard. _ Shakeſpeare's Two Gent. of Verona. 
"Vehemently 3 dittreſsfully. 1 Oy 0 
The queſtion is hard tet, and we have reaſon to doubt. 


Brizwvn. | 


1 | Shimtelf 
tac, that was hard ſet by the huntſmen, betook 
el for ſanctuary. _ L'Eftrange. 
ilittine | | Sam. xxxi. 2. 

The Philiſtines followed hard upon Saul. 2 Sa XXX1 
T es ſcampered away as hard as they could drive. 
The wolves ſcampere y N Som Fables 


6. With difficulty; in a manner requiring jabour. 
5 ulty; a 


dend bodies foreſhow rain, as boxes and pegs of wood 


» 


when they draw and wind hard. Bacon's Natural Hiſtor y. 


| Tempeluoully 3 boiſteroull 


When the North wind blows bard, and: it rains . 


none but fools {it down in it and cry; wiſe people deiend 


[ elves aga alt it. ö Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. ö 
e 8 [ hard and bound.) Coſtive. 5 


jult writes to make his barrennels appear, 


And (trains trom hardbound brains eiglit linesa year. Pope. 
DH xbEx. v. . [from hard. ] To grow hard. 
Thepowder of loaditone and flint, by the addition of whites | 
of ces and gum-dragon, made into aſte, will in a few days 


acon's Natural Hiflory. | 


tarden to the hardnets of a ſtone. 


1. Io make hard; to indurate. 
Sure he, who firſt the paſſage try d, 
In Harden d oak his heart did hide, 
And ribs of iron arm'd his ſide, 
Who tempted firſt the briny flood. 
A piece of the hardened marl. V | 
1. To confirm in effrontery 3 to make impudent. 
4. To confirm in wickedneſs; to make obdurate. 
But exhort one another dai r 
thiongh the deceitfulneſs of ſin. . Heb. iii. 13. 
He iniffened his neck, and hardened his heart from turn- 
ing unto the Lord. 5 2 Chron. xxxvi. 13. 


ral among us ſo hardened and deluded as to think an oath a 
proper ſubject for a jeſt. 
4 To make inſenſible; to ſtupify. 


Our religion ſets before us not the example of a ſtupid 
ſtoick, who had by obſtinate principles hardened himtelt 


leaves, that had a tender ſenſe of the leaſt ſuffering, and yet 
patiently endured the greateſt. Tillotſon : Sermons. 
Years have not vet hardened me, and I have an addition of 
weizht on my tpirits fince we loſt him.  Sv4ft to Pope. 
et. To make firm; to endue with conſtancy. 


Kit in folrow,. - 5 i | 
One raiſes the ſoul, and harders it to virtue; the other 
ſottens it again, and unbends it into vice. Dryden. 


hard . 5 


tue; harth of countenance. | 1 5 
When the blaſt of war blows in your ears, 
Stitfen the ſmews, ſummon up the blood, 
Diſguiſe fair nature with hardfawvour'd looks, 


ured, 


that both his parents frowned on him. | Dryden. 
HbA NED. adj. [bard and hand.] Coarſe; mechanick ; 
one that has hands hard with labour. | „ 
What are they that do play it? 5 | 
= Hardhanded men that work in Athens here, | 
Which never labour'd in their minds till now. Shakeſp. 
Biryean. u. /. [hard and head.) Claſh of heads; man- 


nr of fighting in which the combatants daſh their heads | 


tovetiter, 


have been at hardhead with your butting citizens; I have 


routed your herd, I have diſperſt them. Dryden's Span. Friar. 
*UDHBE ARTED. adj. { hard and heart.] Cruel; inexorable; 


ncreiteſsz pitilels; barbarous; inhuman ; ſavage z uncom- |. 


Piltonate, | 
Hardhearted Clifford, take me from the world; 
ly foul to heav'n. 

an you be ſo, hardbearted to deſtroy 

wy ripening hopes, that are ſo near to joy ? Dryden. 
Joan Bull, otherwiſe a good-natured man, was very hard- 
earted to his ſiſter Peg. 


} 


Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 


watt of tenderneſs; want of compaſſion. 
ardbeartedneſs and cruelty 1s not only an inhuman vice, 
ut worle than brutal. | L' Eftrange. 
How black and baje a vice ingratitude is, may be ſeen in 
le vices which it is always in combination with, pride and 
"Geartedneſs, or want of compaſſion. South's Sermons. 
( Hardbeartedneſs is an eſſential in the character of r 
udme ap. 7 1. / from 185 | 3 
ä ZA. /. | from Hardy.] Stoutneſs; bravery. Ob- 
Hexblnoob. 5 Lek eee 
Enflam d with tury and fierce hardybead, | 
© ſeem d in heart to harbour thoughts unkind, = 
dnouriſh bloody vengeance in his bitter mind, Syenſer. 
Bold! If you have this about you, Z 
wel aſſault the necromancer's hall, TE 
Kia re if he be, with dauntleſs hardibood. Milton. 
, MENT. n. ſ. [from hardy, bardiment, adv, French. 
"NI loutneſs; bravery. 
. ut full of fire and grecdy hardiment, 


n the gentle Severn's ſedgy bank, 
Mag oppoſition, hand to ng | | 
I he contounc the belt part of an hour | 
"7. "8g bardiment with great Glendower. Shakeſp. 
Urn: was the ſpring whence flowed her hardiment. Fairſ. 
. Rad 1. ſ. {hardiee, French, from hardy. | 
bz fatigue, | 
— we valiant and hardy; great endurers of. cold, hun- 
* »Und a tardineſs, : Spenſer. 
If i Courage; bravery. a 
an chriec ſuch powers left at home, 
Let is betend our own doors from the dog, 
be nay ried; and our nation loſe 
þ W ot hardineſs and policy. Sbabeſp. Henry V. 
Ker in n d gathered together a power of-all nations, nei- 
ts umder nor in the hardinejs and courage of their 
contemptible. Bacon Henry VII. 


+» % 


„ Deaden. | 
Woodward on boffils. 


ily, leſt any of you be hardened | 


tis a melancholy conſideration, that there ſhould be ſeve- 


_ Addiſen's Freebelder. | _ 


ꝛgainſt all ſenſe of pain; but an example of a man like our- 


Then ſiould 1 yet have comfort; yea, L would harden my 

| Fob, vi. 10. 

HARDENER. 1. /. {from harden. One that makes anything | 
Bandra 'VOURED. adj. [bard and favour] Coarſe of fea- 

se hardly lodg'd. | | Dryden. 

 . {| HA'RDMOUTHED. adj. [hard and mouth.) Diſobedient to 
Ihen lend the eye a terrible aſpect. Shakeſp. Henry V. | | 

The brother a very lovely youth, and the hiter hardfa- | 


| L' Eftrange. | 
When Vulcan came into the world he was fo hardfavoured 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. | 


\RDHEARTEDNESS. 2. . {from hardbearted.)] Cruelty; 


-youthtul knight could not for aught be ſaid, Spenſer. 


HAR 


He has the 6ourage of a rational creature, and ſuch an 
hardineſs we ſhould endeavour by cuitom*and ule to bring 
children to, | Locke. 

Criminal as you are, you avenge yourſelf againſt the har- 
dineſs of one that ſhould tell you of it. Spectator, 

3. Ettrontery ; confidence. 
HARDLA'BOURED. adj. [hard and labour. ] Elaborate; ſtu- 
died; diligently wrought. | ' 

How chearfully tne hawkers cry 

A ſatire, and the gentry buy! 

While my hardlabour'd pocm pines, 
© Untold upon the printer's lines. 

HA'RDLY.- adv. [from hard.] 

1. With dificulty ; not caſily. | | 
Por the molt part it ſo falleth out, touching things which 

generally are received, that although in themſelves they be 
molt certain, yet, becauſe men preſume them granted of all, 


| Swvift, 


e {ame at our hands. 


tion they require t Hooker, b. v. 2. 
here are but a few, and they endued with great ripeneis 
of wit and judgment, free from all ſuch affairs as might trou- 


points of learning; who have, and that very hardly, been 
able to find out but only the immortality of the foul. Hooker. 
God hath delivered a law as ſharp as the two-edged ſword, 
piercing the very cloſeſt and molt unſearchable corners of the 
heart, which the law of nature can hardly, human laws by no 
means, poſſibly reach unto. Hooker, b.1. 
There are in living creatures parts that nouriſh and repair 
eahly, and parts that nourifh and repair hardly. Bacon. 
The barks of thoſe trees are more cloſe and toft than thoſe 
of oaks and athes, whereby the moſs can the hardlier iſſue 
out. af | Bucon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Foalſe confidence is eafily taken up, and bardly laid down, 
Ihe father, mother, daughter they invite; 
Hardly the dame was drawn to this repaſt. Dryden. 
Recov'ring hardly what he loſt before, 
lis right endears it much, his purchaſe more. Dryden. 
2, Scarcely; icant; not lightly, | 


| Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 1. 
5 They are worn, lord W lo Fog 
That we ſhall hardly in our ages lee 
Their banners wave again. 
Hardly ſhall you find any one ſo bad, but he delires the 

credit ot being thought good. South's Sermons. 
The wand'ring breath was on the wing to part, 


Eh here is hardly a gentleman in the nation who hath not a 

near alliance with ſome of that body. Soft. 

3. Grudgingly; as an injury. 5 
| If J unwittingly 5 | 

Have aught committed that is hardly borne 
Hy any in this preſence, I deſire 0 
10 reconcile me. 
4. Severely; unfavourably, : | 

Is there are ſome reaſons inducing you to think hardly of 
our laws, are thoſe reaſons demoaſtrative, are they neceſſary, 
or meer poſſibilities only ? | , 
5. Rigoroully; oppreflively. 


They are now in prilon, and treated hardly enough; for 
there are fifteen dead within two years. ddijun on Italy. 

They have begun to ſay, and to fetch inſtances, where © 
has in many things been hardly uſed, Swift, 
6. Unwelcomely; harſhly. 5 55 
over them, comes very hardly and harſhly to a grown man; 
and, however ſoftened, goes but ill down. _ Locke, 


7. Not ſoftly ; not tenderly ; not delicately. 


Heav'n was her canopy, bare earth her bed; 


the rein ;. not ſenſible of the bit. 


"Tis time my hardmouth'd courſers to controul, 
Apt to run riot, and tranſgreſs the goal, 


But who can youth, let looſe to vice, reſtrain ? 
When once the hardmouth'd horſe has got the rein, | 
He's paſt the pow'r to ſtop, Oryden's Juvenal. 

HA'RDNESS. 2. /. [from hard. ]J 8 
1. Durity; power of reſiſtance in bodiee. 
| Hardeſt is a firm coheſion of the parts of matter that 
make up maſſes of a ſenſible bulk, ſo that the whole docs 
not 117 change its figure. N Locke. 
From the various combinations of theſe corpuſcles magpen 
all the varieties of the bodies formed out of them, in colour, 


2. Dithculty to be underſtood, 

CE I found he 
This lahel on my boſom, whoſe containing 
Is ſo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 
3. Difhculty to be accompliſhed. _ : 3 

It was time now or never to ſharpen my intention to pierce 

through the hardneſs of this enterprize. Sidney. 
Concerning the duty itſelf, the hardneſs thereof is not ſuch. 
as necdeth much art. | Hooker, b. v. $31. 
4. Scarcity; penur7y. ; N 
The tenants poor, the hardneſs of the times, 
Are ill excuſes for a ſervant's crimes. 
5. Obduracy; proffigateneſss. 5 ; 
Every commiſſion of fin introduces into the foul a certain 
degree of hardneſs, and an aptneſs to continue in that fin, 
1 South's Sermons. 
6. Coarſeneſs; harſhneſs of look. RIES 
By their virtuous behaviour they compenſate the ee | 
of their favour, and by the pulchritude of their fouls make 
up what is wanting in the beauty of their bodies, Ray. 
7. Enes; vehemence of weather or ſcaſons. | 
If the hardneſs of the Winter ſhould ſpoil them, neither the 
loſs of ſeed nor labour will be much. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
8. Cruelty of temper; ſavageneſs; harſhneſs; barbarity. 
ern, — — 
That if we fail in our requeſt, the blame 25 
May hang upon your hardueſs. Shakeſpeare 's Cortolanus. 
They quicken lloth, perplexities unty, ; 
Make roughneſs ſmooth, and hardneſs mollity. Denbam. 
9. Stiffneſs ; harſhneſs. _ | EIN 
Sculptors are obliged to follow the manners of the painters, 
and to make many ample folds, which are inſufterable hard- 
Ales, and more like a rock than a natural garment. D7yden. 
16. Faulty parſimony ; ſtingineſs. 7 | 

Ha'RDOCK. 7. ſ. I ſuppoſe the ſame with burdock, 

| Why he was met ev'n now, 
Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, . 
With hardscks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-tlowers, Shak, 
| HarDs. 2. /. The refuſe or coarſer part of flax. 
HA'RDS111P. 2. ſ. [from bard. ] 
1. Injury; oppreſſion. : 

They are ripe for a peace, to enjoy what we have con- 
© guered for them; and fo are we, to recover the effects of their 

Card bits upon us. | 1 Sqwift, 

2, Inconvenicnce; fatigue. ; : 

They were LR hardſhip and penury. Sprat's Serm. 


Savift. 


South's Sermons. 


Many men believed that he was hardly dealt with. Clarend. 


Make no collection of it, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline.. 


we are hardle/t able to bring tuch proof of their certainty as | 
may ſatisfy comp e when ſuddenly and beſides expecta- 


ble their meditations, inſtructed in che ſharpeſt and ſubtleſt 


The fiſh that once was caught, new bait will hardly bite. | 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | 


Weak was the pulſe, and hardly heav'd-the heart. Dryd. | To HARE. wv. n. {harier, F rench.}] To fright; to hurry with 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


Hooker, Preface. | 


Such information, even from thoſe who have authority | y 


And therefore I conclude. Dp dens Fables. | 


taſte, ſmell, hardneſs, and ſpecitick gravity. Woodwar 4. 


| HaRL. 2. / 


| 


You could not undergo the toils of war, 5 

Nor bear the haraſſpips that your leaders bore. Adadiſ. Cato. 

In journeys or at home, in war or peace, | 

By bardſbips many, many fall by ente. Prior, 
HARDWARE, #./. [ard and were.) Manufactures of metal. 
HARDWAREMAN. 2. /. [hardware and man.} Amaker or 

{eller of metalline manutactures, 

One William Wood, an &ardwareman, obtains by fraud 


Ireland, leaving us liberty to take or refuſe, | 
HARDY. adj. [hbard:, French. J | 


1. Bold; brave; ſtout; daring. X 


cock more hardy, and the other more cowardly, 


2 U 


Betwixt the Hardy queen and hero knight. Dryd. Fab. 

Who is there hardy enough to contend with the reproach 
which is prepared for thoſe, who dare venture to diilent from 
the received opinions of their country? Locke, 

Could thu it of vengeance, and Jede of fame, 

Excite the female breaſt with martial flame? 

And ſhall not love's diviner pow'r inſpite 
More hardy virtue, and more gen'rous fire? 

2, Strong; hard; firm. 


| ; ; ecite | | 
The feats of Amazons, the fatal fight 0 


blaſt may ſhake in pieces his hardy fabrick. 


; South, 
3. Confident; firm. 


an army and a lord. So Harold is a general of an army; 
Hareman, a chief man in the army; Re a victorious 
army; which are much like Stratocles, Polemarchus, and 
Hege//tratus among the Greeks. Silbſon's Camden, 
HAKE. u. /. {hana, Saxon; karh, Erſe.] | 
1. A mall quadruped, with long ears and ſhort tail, that moves 
the common game of hunters. 
1 Diſmay'd not this 
Our Sons Macbeth and Banquo ? 
— X CS, : . | : 
As ſparrows, eagles; or the hare, the lion. Shakeſp. Mach. 
We view in the open champaign a brace of ({wift grey- 


Fur. ORE | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Poor is the triumph ofer the timid hare, They. Aut, 
2. A conſtellation. Fae | 1 
The hare appears, whoſe active rays ſupply 
A nimble force, and hardly wings deny. Creech, 


terrour . 
To hare and rate them, is not to teach but vex them. 
: Loc ke, 


HA'REBELL.#./: [hare and bell. ] A blue flower campanitorm, 


Thou ſhalt not lack 
The flow'r that's like thy face, pale primroſe; nor 
The azur'd harebell, like thy ves. Shatkeſp. Cymbeline. 
IHLAREBRAINED. adj. [trom hare, the verb, and brain.] Vo- 
latilez unſettled ; wild; fluttering ; hurried. 


when others are weary of it. Bacww's Henry VII. 
HA'REFOOT. u. /. [hare and foot.] 1 8 
JJ. Ainſworth, 
2. An herb. 8 Ainſworth, 


HA'RELIP, 2. /. A fiſſure in the upper lip with want of ſub- 
ſtance, a natural defect. OV Quincy. 
1 The blots of nature's hand | EY” 
hall not in their iſſue ſtand; _ EA 
Never mole, harelip, nor ſcar, 
Shall upon their children be. 


 barelips. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
HARESEAR. 7. ſ. [bupleurum, Latin.) A plant. 

The characters are: the leaves grow alternately upon the 
branches, and for the moſt part ſurround the ſtalk, having no 
footſtalk: the ſeeds are oblong, ſmooth, and farrowed. May. 
 HA'RIER. 2./. [from hare.) 
To HARK. V. . nn TO hbearken,) To liſten. 

| e 


| ing, 
To me inveterate, harks m . ſuit. Shakeſpeare. 
Pricking up his ears, to hark | 

If he could hear too in the dark, 
HARK. interj. * is originally the imperative of the verb 
hark.] Liſt! hear! liſten! | 25 | 
Wat harmony is this? My good friends, hark ! Shak. 
The butcher ſaw him upon the gallop with a piece of fleſh, 


your purchaſe. _ | Ejtrange's Fables, 
Hark! methinks the roar that late purſu'd me, | 
Sinks like the murmurs of a falling wind. 
0 Hark how loud the woods 
Invite you forth!“ PDE 


Rowe. 


1. The filaments of flax. _ 
2. Any filamentous ſubſtance. | h 
Ihe general fort are wicker hives, made of privet, willow, 
or harl, daubed with cow-dung. Moriimer's Huſbandry, 


by Francis of France to a buſy buttoon, in ridicule of his 
enemy Charles le quint. Menage derives it more probably 


whom his friends called Harlequins, little Harley. Trevoux. ] 
A buffoon who plays tricks to divert the populace; a Jack- 
pudding; a 2401. | 5 155 
The joy of a king for a victory mult not be like that of a 
Harlequin upon a letter from his miſtrefs. Orden. 

| Phe man in 3 tragick known, | 
Though his beſt part long ſince was done, 

Still on the {tage deſires to tarry ; 

And he who play” the harlequin, ' 
After the jeſt {till loads the ſcene, | MN, 
Unwilling to retire, though weary. Pricr, 
HA'RLOT. ». /. [ herlodes, Welth, a girl. Others for hore. 


William the Conqueror. 


Away, my ditpoſition, and poſſels me with 
Some harlot spirit. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
They help thee by ſuch aids as gecſe ana H arlots. B. Johnſ. 
The barbarous harlots crowd the publick place; 

Go, fools, and purchaſe an unclean embrace, Lid. uu. 
Ha'R LOT RY. 2. /. from Har. „ 
1. The trade of a hartot ; fornication, 

| Nor hall. | 

From Rome's tribunal, thy harangues prevail 

Gainſt harlotry, while thou arg clad 4% thin. Dryd. Juv. 
2. A name cf contempt for a woman. 

A peevich ſelf-will'd harletry, 

That nv perſuation can do good upon. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
HARM. 1. [Ldeanm, Saxon. 8 
1. Injury; crime; wickedneſs. | | 
2. Miſchief; detriment; hurt. 

We, ignorant of ourſelves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wile powers 
Deny us for our good. Shakejp. Anthony and Cheopatra. 


» 


They ſhould be tuffered to wre on: it would keep ihe 
out of harms way, and prevent them from evil courſes. & —_ 
| | To 


a patent in England to coin 108,000 1. in copper to pais in 
Swift... 


Try the imagination of ſome in cock-fights, to make one 
DAN, © 


Prior. 


45 man confident of his preſent ſtrength ? An unwhol- 
ſom 


Hax E and HERE, differing in pronunciation only, ſignify both 
by leaps, remarkable tor timidity, vigilance, and fecundity z __ 


hounds courſing a good ſtout and well breathed hare, More. 
_ Your dreſlings muſt be with Galen's powder and bares 


That harebramed wild fellow begins to play the fool, 


Shak. Midſ. Night's Dream. 
The third ſtitch is performed with pins or needles, as in 


dog for hunting hares. Ainſav, 


Hudibras, p. iii. 
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and called out, Hark ye, friend, you * make the beſt of 


2 yo 8 
3 


Thbomſon's Spring. 


HA'RLEQUIN. n. J. [This name is ſaid to have been given 
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from à famous comedian that frequented M. N houſe, 
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let, a little whore. Others from the name of the mother of 
Hurlet is uſed in Chaucer tor a2 
low male drudge.} A whore; a ſtrumpet. — — 
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F, Hat. v. 4. To hurt; to injure. | 
What fealc had lot her ffol'n hours or luſt! 


I ſaw't not, thought it not, it ar not me. Shakeſp. 
| Paſſions ne'er could grow © 
To barm another, or impeach your reſt, Waller. | 


Atter their young are hatched, they brood them under 
their wings, lelt tic coid, and lometimes the heat, ſhould 
harm (hem. | Ray on the Creation. 

Ha'RMFUL. adh. {harm and full. Hurttul; miſchievous; 
noxious z injurivus; detrimental. | 
His dearly loved ſquire | 
His ſpear of heben-wood behind him bare, 
Wnoſe harm head, thrice heated in the fire; 


Had riven navy a breuit with pike-head ſquare. Fairy 2, | 


Let no man fear that harmful creature leis, becauſe he ſees 
the apoltle fate tom that polſon. Hall. 
Tue earth brought forth fruit and food for man, with- 
out any inixture of harmful quality. Ralerigh's Hiſtory. 
For flax and oats will burn the tender field, | 
And firepy poppies harmful harveſts yield. Dryd. Georg. 
HARMEFULLY. ay. {from barmnjul.] Hurtfully; noxioully ; 
detrimentalliy. _ i | 3 
A [cholar'is better occupied in playing or ſleeping, than 
ſpending nis time not only vainly, but bar,-zfully in ſuch Kind 
_ of exricile, | Aſchant's Schoolmaſter. 
HaRMFTUHN ESS. nf, [from harmful.) Hurttulnels; mil- 
chievounels ; noxuunets. 3 
HARMLESS. adi. from horn.) 
1. Innocent; innoxivus; not hurtful. 


Touching ceremonics Farde/5 in themſelves, and hurtful 


only in relpect of number, was it amiſs to decree that thoſe 
things that were leaft needful, and newlięſt come, ſhould be 
the Reit hat wire taken away ? 
She, like harmleſs lightning, throws her eye 
On hun, her brothers, me, her matter ; hitting 
Each object with a joy. 

2; Unhurt; undamag et. | 
The ſhipwright will be careful to gain by his labour, or at 
leaſt to ſave himſelf harmleſs, and therefore ſuit his work 
{lightly, according to a flight price.  Raleigh's says. 
BaAiMLESSLY. adv. from harmleſs.) Innocently; without 
hurt ; without crime, 1 > 
H- lyent that day free from worldly trouble, harmleſsly, 
and in a recreation that became a churchman. Walton. 
Bullets batter the walls which ſtand inflexible, but fall 
harmblejs!; into wood or feathers. Decay of Piety. 


Ha RMLESSNESS. 1. /. [from harmleſs.) Innocence; freedom 


trom injury or hurt. 3 
When, through taiteleſs flat humility, 
In dough-bak'd men ſome Varmleſſneſs we ſce, © 
"Tis but his phlegm that's virtuous, and not he. Donne. 
Compare the haralegneſs, the credulity, the tenderneſs, the 
modeſty, and the ingenuous pliableneis to virtuous countels, 


which is in youth untainted, with the miſchievouſneſs, the | 
{lyneſs, the craft, the impudence, the talſhood, and the con- 


firmed obitinacy in an aged long- practiſed ſinner. South, 


Ha'rMoniCAL. T adj. Law; harmontque, French, ] Pro- 
portioned to each other; adapted to each 


f Ha! KM ORN ICE. 4 
other; concordant; muſical. 


Alter every three whole notes, nature requireth, for all har- 


_-  mozucal ule, one half note to be interpoled. Bacon. 
i Harmonical ſounds, and dilcordant ſounds, are bothactive 
and pontive; but blackneſs and darknels are, indeed, but 
privatives. V 
5 So ſwells each wind- pipe; aſs intones to als, 
 Harmonich twang of leather, horn, and brals. 
HarMo'NIOUsS. adj. [ harmonieux, French, from harmony.} 
1. Adapted to each other; having the parts proportioned to 
each other. 15 e HE 
All tie wide-extended ſky, 
And all th' harmonious obs on high, 
And Virgit's facred work ſhall dye. 


Corley. | 


God has made ihe intellectual world harmonious and beau- | 


titul without us; but it will never come into our heads all at 
once; we muſt bring it home piece-meal. Locke. 
2. Having lounds concordant to each other; muſical. _ 
- Harmony in wedded pair, 5 15 8 
More gratetul than harmonious founds to th' ear. Milton. 


| | | | Dryden's Fabies, Preface. 
7 5 8 1 ; 1 
HAR MONIOUSLY. adv. [from barnibuigus.] 


1. With jutt adaptation and proportion of parts to each other. 


Not chaos-like, together cruſh'd and bruis'd; 
But as the world, 47 moaouly contus'd ; B 
Where order in variety we ce, 5 
And where, though all things differ, they agree. Pope. 
nat all rhete diſtances, motions, and quantuies of matter, 
mould be fo accurately and harmonmeoufly adiuited in this great 
variety of our ſyitem, is above the turmunons hits of blind 
material cauſes, and mult certainly flow from that eternal 
Fountain of witdon, $5 8 
2. Muficaliy; with concord of founds, 8 | 
If we look upon the world as a muſical inſtrument, well- 
tuned, and harmonioufly ſtruck, we oughit not therefore to 
worthip the inſtrument, but him that makes the muſick. 


Stilling fleets Def. © Diſc. on Rom. Idol. | 


HARMO'NIOUSNESS. 2. /. | irom harmouious.} Proportion; 
muticalnels. 85 


T HNRKMONIZ E. v. a. [from harmony.) To adjuſ: in fit pro- 


portions; to make muucal. | 5 
Love firit mmwented verſe, and form'd the rhime, 

The motion meatur'd, harmons'd the chime. Dryden. 
HA'RMONY. 2. /. {*ewoia; barmonte, French. | 
1. The juſt adaptation of one part to another, 

The pleatures of the eye and eur are but the effects of equa- 

lity, good PGpatz—ons or correſpondence; ſo that equality 
and correlpondence are the caules of harmony. 
The harmony of things, 
As well as that of ſounds, from diſcord ſprings. Denham. 
Sure infinite wiſdom mult accompliſh all its works with 
conſummate harmony, proportion, and regularity. Cheyne. 
2. Jult proportion of tound;z mutical concord, 
Hlardouy is 4 compound idea made up of different ſounds 
W Malts Logick. 
3. Concord; correſpondent ſentiment. : 
in us both one ſoul, 
Harmony to behold in wedded pair ! | 

More grateful than harmonious ſounds to th* ear. Ailton. 

[ no ſooner in my heart divin'd, | 

My heart, which by a ſecret harmony 


* 


Still moves with thine, join'd in connexion ſweet! Milton. 


HARNESS. 1. /. [ Varnois, French, ſuppoled from zera or 


biern, Runnick ; hiairn, Welth and Erle, iron. ] 
1. Armour; detenſive furniture of war. 
A goodly Knight, all dre{s'd in harneſs meet, 
That trom his head no place appeared tolus feet. Fay N. 
-  Dott thy harneſs, youth: | 
I am to-day i th vein of chivalry, Shak. Troil. and Cre. 
| Of no right, nor colour like to right, 


He doth fill fields with Tν,ͤö, Shakeſp, Henry IV. P. i. 


WereT agreat man, I thouli fear to drink: 


Great men ſhould drink with hrs their throats, Shak. | 


2. The traces of draught horls, particularly of carriages of 
pleature or ttate : of other carriages we ſay geer. 
Or wilt thou ride? "Thy hoes ſhall be trapp'q, 
4 / Tuck burnys Ruddedall with 522d ant peat Shakeſp, 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | 


Hooker, b. iv. § 14. | 


Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
M 


5 | Pope. _ 


Beontley*s Sermons. 


| Ha'RrRow., 1. . [charrour, French; harcke, German, a rake.] 


ac... 


2. To tear up; to rip up. 


— 


To HARNESS. v. 3. [trom the noun. 


| HARPONE'ER. . /. [harponeur, French, from barpoou.)] He 


tet? {Ha'RPSICORD. x. /. A mulical inſtrument. 
The verte of Chaucer 1s not harmonious to us: they Who 
lived with hun, and tome time after him, thought it muiical, | 


Their fleeds around, | 
Free from their harne,5, graze the flow ry ground. Dyden. 


1. To drcts in armour, e 
He was harneft light, and to the field goes he. Shake/p. 
Full fifty years, harneſs d in rugged ſteel, 

J haveendur'd the biting Winter's blait. 

2. To fix horſes in their traces. | 

Before the door her iron chariot ſtood, _ NE 
All ready harneſſed for journey new. Fairy Quern, b. i. 
Harneſs the horiesz and get up ye hortemen, and ſtand 
forth with your helmets . Jer. xlvi. 4. 
When I plow my ground, my horle is harneſſed and chain- 
ed to my plough. ö Hale Origiu of Mankind. 
Jo the Far neſſed yoke | 
They lend their thoulder, aud begin their toil. Thomfon. 

HARP. n./. [heinp, Saxon; harpe, French. It is uſed through 

both the Teutonick and Roman dialects, and has been long 
in ule. TY: | 
Romanuſq; lyrd plaudat tibi, Barbarus harpa, Ven. Fort.] 

1. Alyre; auimitrument rung with wite and irrack with the 
finger. 5 

z Arion, when through tempeſts cruel wreck 

| He forth was thrown into the greedy leas, | 
Through the (weet muuck winch lus harp did make, 
Allur'd a dolphin him tromdeath to eaſe. Spenfer. | 
They touch 'd their golden harps, and nymning prais'd 
God and his works. Milton s Paradiſe Lojty b. vii. 
Nor wanted tunctul harp, nor vocal quire, 

The mutes ſung, Apollo wuch'd the lyre. 
2. A conſtellation. | POOP s 

Next ſhines the harp, and through the liquid ies 
The ſhell, as lighteſt, fii{t begins 10 riſe j; 

This when tweet Orpheus ſtruck, to lit ning rocks 

Ale ſenſes gave, andears to wither'doaks. © Creech. 

To HARP. v. u. [harper, French, from the noun.} 


K G We. 


1. To play on the harp. 8 
I heard che voice of harpers harpizg with their harps. Rev. 
Things without life giving tound, whether pipe or harp, 
except they give a dittinction in the tounds, how ſhall it be 
known what is piped or harped? rd 2 
| The helmed cherubim, -- TE 
And worded ſeraphim, 3 
Are ſeen in glitt'ring ranks with wings diſplay'd, 
Haring in loud and folemn quire, N 
With unexpreſſive notes to Heav'n's new- born heir. Milt. 
I conceive you harp a little too much upon one ſtring. 
5 Collier on Pride, 
dwell on a ſubject. 2 
9 - Gracious duke, 
Harp not on that, nor do not baniſh reaſon 
For inequality; but let your reaſon ſerve 
To make the truth appear. 
| Macbeth, beware MacduiFl 
Beware the thane of Fife: diſmils me; enough. | 
Whate'er thou art, for thy $00 caution, thanks: 
Thou'ſt Harp my fear aright. Shake, 
3 He ſeems | 8 
Proud and diſdainful, harping on what I amm, ö 
Not what he knew I was. Shakeſp. Anth. and Clcopatra. 
HARPER. 2. / [trom harp.] A player on the haip. | 
| Never will I truſt to ſpeeches penn'd, | 
Nor to the motion of a {choolboy's tongue; 5 
Nor wooe in rhime, like a blind, harper's ſong. Shakeſp. 
I'm the god of the harp : ſtop, my faireſt: in vain; 
Nor theharp, nor the harper, could fetch her again. Ticke!l. 
HA'RPING Iron. u. ſ. [from harpago, Latin. Abeurded dart 
with a line faſtened to the handle, with which whales arc 
ſtruck and caught. | E AI 
| Ihe boat which on the firſt aſſault did go, 
Struck with a harping ion the younger beef 
Who, when he felt his ſide io rudely gor d, 
Loud as the fea that nouriſh'd him he roar'd. 


Waller. 


that throws the harpoon in whaleſiſuing. 5 
HarPo'ox. 2. /. [ar pon, n A harping iron. 


Ha'rPY. 2. ſ. [harpyia, Latin; harpie, karpye, French. 
oy 12710 r . kind ot WT ik ; 
women, and foul long claws, very filthy creatures ; which, 
when the table was furniſhed ior ee came flying in, and 
devouring or carrying away the greater part of th 
did ſo defile the reſt that they could not be endured. Raleigh. 
That an harp 1s not a centaur is by this way as much a 
truth, as that a 1quare is not a circle. GH Locke. 
2. A ravenous wretch. | . | 
I will do you any ambaſiage to the pigmies, rather than 
hold three words conference with this harpy. Shakejpeare. 
Ha'RQUEBUSS. ./. [See 8 A handgun, 
HARQUEBUSSIER, 2. /. from harquebujs. ] Onearmed with 
a harquebuſs. 3 Nx. | 
Aboutthirty paces off were placed twenty thouſand nimble 
harguebuſſiers,rangedin length, and but fiveinarank. Kzelles. 
HARRIDAN, z./. [corrupted from haridelle, a worn-out 
worthleſs horſe. ] A decayed ſtrumpet. „ 
dhe jult endur'd the Winter ſhe began, 
And in four months a batter'd Faryidan; 
Now nothing's left, but wither'd, pale, and ſhrunk, 
To bawd for others, and go ſhares with punk, Swift, 


A frame of timbers crofling each other, and ſet with teeth, 


earth over the ſeed. 
Ihe land with daily care 

Is exercis'd, and with an iron war 

Of rakes and harrows. 

Two ſmall harrozws, that clap on each ide of the ridge, 
harrow it right up and down. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
To HaRROwW,. v. a. {from the noun.} | 
1. To break with the harrow. | | | 

Friend, hamroa in time, by ſome manner of means, 
Not only thy peaſon, but allo thy beans. Tuff. Huſbandry. 
Can'ſt thou bind the unicorn with his band in the turrow ? 
or will he barrow the valleys after thee? Job, xxxix. 10. 
N Let the Volſcians — — 
Plow Rome, and harroav Italy, I'll never 
He ſuch a goſling to obey inftinet. 


o 


_ 


I could a tale unfold, whoſe lighteſt word 
Would harroxv up thy ſoul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like ſtars, {tart from their ſpheres, Shak, 

lmagine you behold me bound and ſcourg d 
My aged mulcles harrow'd up with whips; 
Or hear me groaning on the rending rack. 
3. Topillage; to ſtrip; to lay waſte. 
Scottiſh is the lame thing. 
As the king did excel in good commonwealth laws, ſo he 
had in ſecret a deſign to a, uſe of them, as well tor col- 
lecting of treaſure as for correcting of manners; and ſo mean- 
ing thereby to harrow his people, did accumulate them the 


, 


Roæve. 
ce HARRY, which in 


rather. Bacon s Henry VII. 
4. To invade; to haraſs with incurſions. [From henzin, 
Saxon, ] 


And he that harrow'd hell with heavy ſtowre, 
The faulty fouls from thence brought to his heavenly. 


Dryden. | 


2. To touch any paſſion as the harper touches a itring; to 
EVO: „„ | 3 -F 3. Crabbed; moroſe; peeviſh. 


Shakeſp. Meaſ for Meaſure. | 


eare's Macbeth, | 
from 


5. Unpleaſing; 


| lowing patlage it rather fignifies unripely. 


1ad the faces of 


e victuals, | 


| HA'RSHNESS. m. / 


drawn over {owed grounds to break the clods and throw the | D 
| | 4. Crabbednefs; moroſeneſs; peeviſhnets. 


Dryden's Georeichs. | 


Shakeſp. Coridlanus. | 


Moſt glorious Lord of life, that on this 24; 
Did'ſt make thy triumph over death abet n: g 
And having barrow'd hell, did'u bring away 

_ Captivity thence captive, us to win, Spenſer'; f, 

5. Toditturb; to put into commotion. {This {+ 4 tt 
be written harry, horer, French, } elch baude 
Mot like: it harrows me with fear and w 
Amaz'dI ftivoil, harrsw'd with grict a 
Harrow nuw out and weal away, lie cried. 
Wat ditmal day hath tent this curted light, - 

To tee my lora fo deadl damnity'd ? Fairy 9 | 
HARROW. inte. An exclamation of tu g 


onder. Shale: 
nd cate, Mite, 


cut of uſe. Gen Ciltrels, oy 
HARKOWER. 2. /. [from barrow.) | 
1. He who harrows, 
2. A kind of hawk. Ainſworth 
the 


To HARRY. Y. a. [harer, French. 
i. 10 icazes to hare; to ruffle. | 
Thou mutt not take my former ſharpneſs ill 
U repent me much ö | 

That 1 to barry'd him. Shakeſp. Auth. and Cle 

2, In Scotland it hgnihes to rob, plunder, or opprels: you 
haired a reft, that is, he took the young away: as al * 
harried me out of he ue and home ; that is, he rohbed m. 1 E 
oods, and turned me out of doors. See T Pits, 


HARSH. adj. (herwiſcthe, German, Skinner] 1 1 
I. Autterez roughly tour. 5 f 
Our nature here is not unlike our wine; 
Some torts, when old, continue britk and fine: 
So age's gravity may teem tevere, | 
But nothing harſþ or bitter ought t appear. 
Sweet, bitter, four, harſh and talt, are all the epithets we 
have to denominatethat numberleſs variety of reliſhes. N 
IT ne ſame detect of heat which gives a flerceneſs to Gurn : 
_. tures, may contribute to that roughnels of our 1 
| Which bears tome analogy to the / fruit of colder cot. 
e . Swi Lord High Treaſurer 
2. Rough to the ear. : anova Su gh Trau. 
A name unmulical to Volſcian ears, 
And ha/o in found tothine. Shakeſpeare's Corirary; 
Age might, what nature never gives the you g, 
Have taught the :moo:hnels of thy native tongue: 
But latire needs not that, and wit will thine 
Through the harſh cadence of a rugged line, 


Denban, 


5, TO unneceſſary conſonants made their ipelling ens 
and their pronunciation harſh. I. Dod 
i 2750 lord commands thee now ; 

With a barb voice, and ſupercilious brow, | | 

To ſervile autirs, Bo Dryden Perſ. Sat. ;. 


He was a wile man and an eloquent; hut in his 1a; 
harſh and haughty, _ Bacon's Hear; VII. 
Hear putiently the hay/þ words of thy enemies, as KG 
that the anger ot an enemy admonithes us of our duty. Jad. 
No h reflection let remembrance raiſe 
Forbear to mention what thou can'lt not praiſe, Pri. 
A certain quickneſs ot apprehenſion inclined him to kindle 
into the firſt motions of anger; but, for a long time betc: 
he died, no one heard an intempcrate or harſh word proceed 
him. = | Atterbur)'; Sermai, 
4. Rugged to the touch. 2? e 
Black feels as if you were feeling needles points, or {one 
harſh ſand ; and red feels very ſmooth. Boyle on Colour i, 
rigorous. 1 
With cluquence innate his tongue was arm'd; 
Though h, the precept, yet the preacher charw'd, Drjd, 
HA'RSHLY. adj. [from hab.] | N 
1. Sourly ; auſterely to the palate, as unripe fruit. | 
2. With violence; in e ned gentlenefs, unleſs inthe fol. 
Till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
25 Into thy mother's lap; or be with eaſe 
Sather d, not harſhly pluck d. Milien s Par. Lift, b. u. 
3. oy 3 moroſely ; crabbedly, _ | 
l would rather hewas a man of a rough temper, that u ud 
treat we Ha, than of an cffcminate nature. Avi, 
4. Ruggedly to the ear, | 8 N 
y wife is in a wayward mood to-diy: _ | 
I tell you, twould ſound h in her cars, Shakeſpeare. 
Et from him why he puts on this contulion, 
_ Grating ſo bar/bly all his days of quiet „, 
With turbulent and dang'rous lunacy. Shaleſp. Hamitt, 
A hollow groan, a murm'ring wind arole; | 
The rings of iron that on the doors were hung, „ 
Sent out ajarring ſound, and har/bly rung. 94. Fehl. 
N jo harſh. 
1. Sourneſs; auſtere taſte, | | . 
Take an apple and roll it upon a table hard; the 0 f 
doth ſoften and ſweeten the fruit, which is nothing bat de 
ſmooth diſtribution of the ſpirits into the parts; tor tac Un: 
equal diftribution of the ſpir its maketh the har/neſs. Bacol 
2. Roughnels to the ear, , 3 
Neither can the natural Tarſbnęſt of the French, or ee 
petual ill accent, be ever refined into perfect harmony bt 
the Italian. | ; WE 
Cannot Iadmire the height of Milton's invention, 8 
| ſtrength of his expreſſion, without defending his a5 
words, and the perpetual har/bzeſs of their out DA. 
is not enough no harſheſ5 gives oftence; "ny 
The found mult teem an echo to the ſenſe. 5 
3. Ruggecdnels to the touch. to the 
_ Har ſhneſs and ruggedneſs of bodies 18 unpleafant oe 
CY { 1 45 
touch. >. Bacon t Natural Hach. 


No, Regan, you ſhall never have my curſe; 
Thy tender-hetted nature ihail not give 
. Thee ver to barſoneſe ; her eyes are nace, u . 
Do comtort and not burn. Shakeſpeare's MAS 60, 
HART. 1. / [heonr, Saxch. ] A he-dect of the 44g 
the male of the roc. 
That inſtant was I turn'd into a hart, 
And my detires, like fell and cruel hounds, wat Vet“ 
E'er ſince purſue me. Shakeſpeare's Tauch u 
The deer 
zere 


hut thine 


And fearful harts do wander every where . 17 Gag 
Amidit the dogs. — May's Just 
HA'RTSHORN.. 7. / 
Hartſhorn is a drug that comes into uſe 35 , 
and under as many forms, as any one in the Wl n 
nedica. What is uſed here are the whole horn © 5 is the 
mon male deer, which tall off every year. Ihe ken 
fallow deer; but tome tell us, that the mea —.— 
ſhould be that of the true hart or tag, calle he” irit bas 
The ſalt of hartſborn is a great ſudoriſick, an er 
all the virtues of volatile alkalies: it is ue. | 
out of faintings by its pungency, holding it u Hui 
and pouring down ſome drops of it in watt. cave 
Ramoſe concretions of te volatile falts * viper; and 
upon the glats of the receiver, whilſt the 8 * Foſs. 
hartſborn are drawn. Weed Wis, evans ' 
HA'RTSHORN. 2. /. An herb. . kthora plau- 
HA'RT-ROYAL. . ſ. A plant. A ſpeciæs e 
tain. : "IG Aflant. 
HA'RTSTONGUE> 2. ſ. [lingua £27022) Late Ad walls and 


ny ways 


bowre, Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 10. 


It commonly grows out from the joints o vary 
. ” 5 A ' pe ere . - 
buildings, where they are moiſt and thady. Ti Mallar 


tew of them in Europe, 
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RAKYEST. n. ſ. \henperr, Saxon. 


3. Tune product of labour. 


z. The opportunity of F e treaſure. 


J Hasu. wn. [hacher, French. ] To mince; to chop into 


-”- Eſtabliſhed hath his ſteeds in lowly lay, 
| Spenſer's Paſtorals. | 


1. Athick mat on which men kneel at church. 


HAS 


Hartftongue is propagated by parting the roo, _ = 
by iced. 5 Myrtime) 5 Huſbandry. 
* =woRT. 2. J. L tod. lium, Latin.-] Its an umbeiiterous 
Has with a rule-{hapesd Buwer, conhiting of five unequal 
un athjoned petals, which are placed circalaily and relt 
bn de empalement, which atterward becomes an aimoſt 


round fruit, compoled of two flat ſeeds, which eaſily cait off | 


with a railed border, which are commonly 
It is an annual plant, and perithes foon atter it 
It is found wild in ſeveral parts of 
Millar. 


their covering 
indented. a : 
has pertected its ſecd. 
England. 
ö The {exion Of reaping Ane gathering the corn. 
Se As it ebbs, the {ceulman | : | 
Upon the time and ooze [catters his grain, 


Aud ſhortly comes to harveſt. Shakeſp. Auth. and Cleopat. 


With hart, work be 18 worſe than he was in the Spring. 
L' Efirange. 
2. The corn ripened, gathered and inned. 
From Ircland come I with my ſtrength, 
Aud cap the harveſt which that ratcal ſow d. 
5 Wuen the father is too fondly kind, 
Cach lecd he lows, ſuch harveſt {hall he find. 


Shaeſþ. 
Dryden. 


Let thete mall cotts and hills ſuffice: 
Let us the harveſt of our labour cat; 


is labour makes the coartelt diet lweet, Drycten Y Juv... 


MypyiST-LOME. 2. . 


1. 1 ke long which the reapers ſing at the feaſt made for hay- 


le 16864 the harveſt, Ss 
abs W . : F 1 a : 1 ; 
our hay it is mow'd, and your corn is reap'd; 
Your barns will be full, and your hovels heap'd; a 
Come, my boys, come, | | | 
Come, my boys, come, 


Ani mernly roar out harve/?-bome. Dryden's K. Arthur, 


Tuc time of gathering harvett. 5 
255 At harweſt-home, and on the ſhearing-day, 
When he ſhould thanks to Pan and Paies pay, 
And better Ceres, trembling to approach Rs 
The little barrel. | Dryden's Perf. Sat. 4. 


His wife ſeems to be well tavoured: I will uſe it as the 
key of the cuckoldy rogue's coffer; and there's my harwveſt- 


C Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Wingyor, | 


HaikvesT-LORD. . /. The head reaper at the harveſt, 
Grant berve/t-ior more by a peny or two, | 
To call on his fellows the better to do. Tuff. Huſbandry. 
HarveSTER. 2. J. [trum barvet,] One who works at the 
rvelt. | . | 3 e 
. 1. J. {harveſt and man.] A labourer in 
lar veſt. : 5g 992 ö 
I Like to a harman, that's taſk'd to mo-w 
Or all, or loſe his hire. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
mall pieces, and mingle. 
| | He rais'd his arm 
Above his head, and rain'd a form _ | 
Ot blows to terrible and thick, 
As if he meant to haſh her quick. Hudibras, P. i. 
What have they to complain of but too great variety, 


though ſome of the diſhes be not ſerved in the exacteſt order, | 
_ Garth. 


aud politeneſs; but baſbed up in haite. e 
Hasx. 1. /. This ſeems to ſignify a caſe or habitation made 
of ruſues or flags. 2 VVV 

Phoebus, weary of his yearly taſk, _ 
And taken vp his inn in fiſhes haſe. | 
Ha'ster. 7 . /. {hafla, Iſlandick, a bundle; haſterel, haſ- 
MaksSLET. c tereau, haſtier, French.] The heart, liver, and 


to it. 


Hus p. x. /. | [kzpp, Saxon, whence in ſome provinces it is yet i 
called bap/c.} A clalp folded over a ſtaple, and faſtened on | 


Vith a padlock. | : 
Have doors to open and ſhut at pleaſure, with haſþs to 
them. | 


HassOCK. 1. J. [hajeck, German. Sinner. 


He tound his pariſhioners very irregular; and in order to 
make them Eneel, and join in the reſponſes, he gave every 
one ot them a hayock and common prayer book, Addiſon. 

2. In Scotland it is applied to any thing made of ruſhes or 
privet, on which a perſon may hit: it 18 therefore probable 
that hajock and baſk are the tame. BEL . 

Rt, the ſecond perton fingular of have. 

HASTE. . /. [haſte, French; hacfte, Dutch. ] 

1. Hurry; tpeed; nimbleneſs; precipitation. 
| Spare him, death! 1 

Let not pity with her tears | 

Keep tuch diitance from thine ears: 

But O, thou wilt not, canſt not ſpare! 

Haſte hath never time to hear. : 

Our lines retorm'd, and not compos'd in hafte, 
Poliſh'qd like marble, would like marble laſt; 
But as the prelent, ſo the tatt age writ; 

In both we find like negligence and wit. 

lu as much Je as I am, I cannot forbear giving an ex- 
Wple, | Dryden s Dufreſnoy. 

The wretched father, running to their aid 
With pious haſte, but vain, they next invade. Dryden. 

2, athon ; chemence. | | | 
c. ud in my hafe, all men are lars. Pſalm cxvi. 11. 

ASTE, . | 

7D HAST Ex. 

. Tomake hafte; to be in a hurry ; to be buſy; to be ſpeedy. | 
Lhave not baſlened from being a paſtor to follow thee, 

* ; es Fer. xvli. 16. 

* +0 move with ſwittneſs. 

is Cinna, Ido know him by his unn 

Ho is a friend. Einna, where aste you to? Shakeſp. 

{hey were troubled and hafted away: Fſalm xlviii. 5. 

Il thole things are pafled away like a ſhadow, and as a 


pon that hafted by. EE Wiſd.v.g. 
1 * to pay his tribute to the ſea, | | 
Ke mortal life to meet eternity. Denham. 


1 rites perform'd, the prince, without delay, 
er ta the nether world, his deſtin'd way. Did. 7. 
o diſtant Sparta, and the ſpacious waſte 


Of fandy Pyle, the royal youth ſhall hajte. Pope's Ode 


Soon as the tun awakes the {priz2htly court, 


we their repote, and haften to the ſport. 


7 rior. 
420 Has E. P : d 


THis * a, To puſſi tor ward; to urge on; to pre- 
To: > eipitate; to drive to a ſwifter pace. 
"Bos of ch lo Eojteld, that fupper be ready at the fartheſt by | 
A clock. Shazelp. terry Wives of Windſor. 
rot dope of ſuccour from your urms is patt j| 
Fact us no, You mult our ruin haſte, Dig. len. 
0 ces hic WIBp with ditt rent luſtre crown'd ; 
Ang; Roos his courſe with dig rent periods bound; 
8 ae! is paſlage through the liquid ſpace, 
Rye o ls %% nor retards his neighbour's race. Prior. 
I. TENER, 2 % It — 
les J. [from haften.] Ore that haitens or hurries. 
WY. adj, [4 h ? 
1, lu a burcy Fe [ rom aſiy. 4 8 
5 peolily; mmbly ; quickly. 
Come vice that called loud aind clear, 


| 2. Pathonate; vehement. 


Har AND. u. /. ¶ bat and band.] A ſtring tied round the hat. 


| 5 Miortimer's Huſbandry, | 
©: Has. . 1. [from the noun. To ſhut with a halp. 


| | 5. [From bacher, to cut. ] To ſhade by lines in drawing or | 
Craſbaau. 


17 aller.” 


fo. 1. [ hoſter, French; haeften, Dutch. 1 


-| HATCH. ». . [from the verb.] 


6. To be under HaATCUES. To be in a ſtate of ignominy, po- 


HAT 


Ir your Grace inciine that we ſhould live, 
Tou mutt no', Sir, too þaftily forgive. Paller. 
Ihe next to danger, hot puriv'a by fate, 
Halt clotn'd, half naked, haftily retire. 
2. Raſhly; precipitately, : 
Without conlidering conſequences, we haftify engaged in 
a war which hath coſt us ſixty millions. =. Sayre 
3. Paſlionately; with vehemence, | 
Has TIN ESS. . /. {from 54ffy. ] 
1. Hatte ; ſpeed. | N 
A fellow being out of breath, or ſeeming to be for haſte, 
with humble Ya/u⁰νά told Baſilius. Sidugy, b. i. 
2. Hurry; precipitauon. 
There is molt jult cauſe to fear, Jef our haſtineſt to em- 
brace u thing ot fo perilous contequence, ſhould cauſe poſte- 
rity to feel thole evils. Hooker, Preface. 
The turns of his verſe, his breakings, his propriety, his 
numbers, and his gravity, 1 have as far imitated as the po- 
verty ot our language, and the haſtineſs of my performance, | 
would allow. | Duden. 
3. Angry teitineſs ; paſſionate vehemence. 
HA'STixnGS. . /. from hafty.] Peas that come early: 
The large white and green Faſtings are not to be ſet till 
the cold is over. Mortimer's A 


Dryden. 


Ha'sTY. adj. [ai, French, from hajte; baeftte, 
1. Quick; ſpeedy. | | 
Is all the counſel that we two have ſhar'd, 
'The hiiters vows, the hours that we have ſpent, 
When we have chid the hafty footed time | | 
| For parting us. Shakejp. Midſummer Nigbt's Dream. | 


He that is flow to wrath is of great underſtanding; but he | 
that is Hy of ſpirit exalteth tolly Prov. xiv. 29. 
3. Rath; precipitate. . | | 

_ Seelt thou a man that is Safty in his words? There is more 
hope of a tool than of him. Pero. xxix, 20. 
not raſh with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be 

haſly to utter any thing before God, Ecclehaſtes, v. 2. 
4. Early ripe. | NS 
Beauty ſhall be a fading flower, and as the haſty fruit be- 
fore the Summer, | 
Ha'srY-PUDDING. z. .. A pudding made of milk and flower, 
boiled quick together; as alſo of oatmeal and water boiled 

together. 5 5 | | 

Sure hafly-pudding is thy chiefeſt diſh, | 
With bullöck's liver, or ſome ſtinking fiſh. Dorſet. 
| oy at n. ſ. (ht, Saxon; hatt, German.] A cover for the 
cad. 1 
She's as big as he is; and there's her thrum hat, and her 
mutfler too. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Out of meer ambition you have made 


His hat was like a helmet, or Spanith montera. Bacon. 

E Hermes o'er his head in air appear'd, | 

And with oft words his drooping ſpirits chter'd; 
His hat adorn'd with wings diſclos'd the 


od 
And in his hand he bore the ſleep ating rod, Dr. 


They had hats of blue velvet, with fine plumes of divers 
colours, ſet round like hatbands. Bacon New Atlantis: 
Room tor the noble gladiator! ſee ke 

His coat and hatband ſhew his ny Dryden Juv. 
HA'TCASE. z. J. [hat and caſe.] A ſlight box for a hat. 

I might mention a hatcaſe, which I would not exchange 
for all the beavers in Great Britain. Addiſon's Spectator. 


heghen, eghen, z, egg, Saxon. | 
1. To produce young from eggs by the warmth of incubation. 


conveniently cover and hatch, they give over, and begin to | 
le kindly ſpreads his ſpacious wing, 
And hatches plenty for th' enſuing Spring. 
+ "The tepid caves, and fens and ſhores, 
Their brood as numerous hatch from th' cas that ſoon 
Burlting with kindly rupture, forth diſclos'd_ 
Their callow young. 
2. To quicken the egg by incubation, 5 | 
© Others hatch their eggs and tend the birth, till it is able | 
to ſhift tor itſelf, | | _ Addiſon's Spectator. 
3. To produce by precedent action. e 
4. Lo torm by meditation; to contrive. | 
Which thing they very well know, and, I doubt not, will 
eaſily confeſs, who live to their great both toil and grief, 
where the blaſphemies of Arians are renewed by them; who, 
to hatch their herely, have choten thoſe churches as fitteſt 
neſts where Athanaſius's creed is not heard. Hooker, b. v. 
He was a man harmleſs and faithful, and one who never 


| Denbam. 


* 


tended his {afety and honour. Hayward. 


graving. 3 
158 Who firſt Mall wound, through others arms, his blood | 
> appearing freſh, | | 
Such as Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 
Should hold up high in braſs and ſuch again 
As venerable Neitor, hatch'd in ſilver, | 
Should with a bon of air, ſtrong as the axle- tree 
On which Heav'n rides, knit all the Grecian ears 
To his experienc'd tongue. 8 Troil. and Creſſida. 
Thoſe tender hairs, and thoſe hatching ſtrokes of the pen- 
cil, which make a kind of minced meat in painting, are ne- 
ver able to deccive the tight, Dryden Dufreſnoy. | 
To HATCH. v. 1. OR Wt pe 
1. To be in the ſtate of growing quick. . 
He obſerved circumſtances in eggs, whilſt they were hatch- 
ing, which varied. 6 Eq le. 
2, T o he in a ſtate of advance towards effect. | 


i. A brood excluded from the egg. 
2. The act of excluſion from the egg. 
3. Diſcloſure; diſcovery. 
| Something's in his ſoul, | 
O'er which his melancholy fits on brood 
And, I do doubt, the hatch and the diſcloſe 
Will be ſome danger. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
4. [Hæca, Saxon; beche, Dutch, a bolt.) The halt door; the 
opening over the door. | | 
Something about, a little from the right, | 
In at the window, or elſe o'er the batch. Shak. X John. 
5. In the plural. ] The doors or openings by which they de- 
| {cend trom one deck or floor of a ſhip to another. 
Too the king's ſhip, inviſible as thou art, 8 
There ſhalt thou find the mariners aſleep 1 
Under the hatches. x Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
There ſhe's hid; | 
The mariners all under hatches ſtow'd. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
So ſeas, impell'd by winds with added power, 
Aſlault the ſides, and o'er the batches tower. 
A ſhip was faſten'd to the ſhore; 
The plank was ready laid for ſafe aſcent, | | 


Dryden. 


For ſhelter there the trembling ſhadow bent, | 
And {kipp'd and ſeulk'd, and under hatches went. Dryd. 


vertv, or deprcilion. 


haber, hither, O con Ba, Fairy Queen. 


utch. | 


Laiab, xxviii. 4. 


_ Your holy hat be ſtampt on the king's coin. Sbaleſpeare. * 


nd | When they have laid ſuch a number of eggs as they can |. 
lights of à hog, with the windpipe and part of the throat | | 
| | | FT 5 Ray on the Creation. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft b. v. 


Shall win this ford, filver'd and haicht. Chapm. Iliads. | HA'TER, x. 


HATRED. 7 


Ha'TTOCK, 1. /. [ attoch, Brie.) A ſhock of corn, 
HaurERK. . . | hauberg, old French. ] A coat of mail; a 


HAT 


7. Hatches; Floodgates; . 


as to ſeparate the fibrous tiom the brittle part. 


{trument with which flax is beaten. - 


HA'TCHE'T. ./. Cache, hachette 
A ſmall axe. 


His harmful hatchet he hent ia his hand; 
And to the field he ſpeedeth. 


Tyrrheus, the fofter-father of the beaſt, 


donor. 


might be hewn out of a block by a hatchet. 
An ape his own dear image will embrace; 
An ugly beau adores a Hatchet facr. 


. funeral. 4; 
His means of death, his obſcure funeral, 
No trophy, {word, nor hatchment o'er his bones 


Cry to be heard. 


through the hatches. - | 
To HATE. v. a. [haxran, Saxon. 


You are, I tnink, aftur'd I love you not. 
I am allur'd, it I be meaſur'd rightly, _ 


But whatloever our jarring fortunes prove, 


trary to love. 8 | 3 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
Luoour favours nor your hate. 


jects of Divine hate. 


My name's Macheth. —_ 


IT here is no vice more hateful to God an 
; titude. | | Wie ; 
5 What owe I to his commands 


To fit in hateful office here confin' d, 
: I hear the tread . 

| My hateful ſteps : I mutt be viewleſs now. 

| ut 


hatched any hopes prejudicial to the king, but always in- | 2+ nn Kerns © maliciouſly. 


HA'TEFULNESS. u. /. [from hateful.] Odiouſneſs, 
J. [from hate. ] One that hates; an abhorrer; a 


| deteiter, 


derer, an hater of God, and a covenant- breaker, 
the paſſion contrary to love. 
ad a cauſe to ſeek him there, 
To oppoſe his hatred ful 
paſs of its proper object. 


world. 


haraſs ; to weary z to wear out with fatigue. 
He's hatter'd out with penance, 


HA'TTER. . / {from hat.) A maker of hats, 
s a dozen of hats for five ſhillings a piece. 
Swift, 


A batter tel 


He allures us how this fatherhood began in Adam, con- 


breaitplate. ; | 
Him on the harberk 1 975 the princeſs fore, 
: | 


No noble rites nor formal oftentation, 5 
. | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
Ha'TCH-WAY. 2. /. [hatches and wway.}] The way ovet er 


Inhabitant of heav'n, and heav'nly born? Milt. P 


tinuedd its courſe till the flood, got out of the ark with Noahy 
made and ſupported all the kings of the earth; till the capti- 
vityin Egypꝭ and then the poor fatherhobd was under batches; 


Locke. 


5 es. | | Hixſavorib. 
To HATCHEL. v. a. ¶ hachelen, German.] To oe 10 


This aſbeſtos ſeems different trom that mentioned by 
Kircher in his deſcription of China; which, he tays, put into 
water, moulders like clay, and is a fibrous ſmall excrelcerice, 
like hairs growing upon the ſtones; and for the ha 
{pinning and weaving it, he reters to his mundus ſubrerran us. 

Ye | Woodward on Foſſils. 
HA'TCHEL: v. /. {from the verb; hachel, German.] The in- 


tchelline, 


HA'TCHELLER. 7.: [from batchel.) A beater of flax. 2 
„French; cia, Latin.] 

The hatchet is to hew the irregularities of pieces of nuff; 

Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


Spenſer's Paſlorals. 
Ve thall have a hempen candle then, and the help of a 


hatchet. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. ii. 
Nails, hammers; hatchets ſharp, and halters ſtrong, 

Swords, ſpears, twice dipt in the dire ſtains _ l | 

Ot brothers blood. Cerraſbaau. 


Then clench'd a hatchet in his horny fiſt, Dryden's Mn. 
__Ourcountryman preſented him with a curious hatchet; and 
| aſking him whether it had a good edge, tried it upon the 
| | er + Freebdlder: 
HaTCHET-FACE. # /. An ugly face; ſuch, I ſuppole; as 


: | Dryden. 
HA'TCHMENT,. 2. /. [ Corrupted from atchievement. See Ar- 
CHIEVEMENT.] Armorial eicutcheon placed over a door at 


be devil pimlelf could not pronounce a title | 

More hateful to mine ear. er ut Macbeth, 
d man than ingra- 

eacham, 


Who hates me, and hath hither thrutt e donn 


Dryden. 


: N To deteſt; to abhor; to 
abominate; to regard with the paſſion contrary to love. 


* 


Your majeſty hath no juſt cauſe to hate me. Sha. 
Do all men kill the thing they do not love? . 

Hates wy man the thing he would not kill? 

—Ev'ry oftence is not a hate at firſt, Shakeſpeare. 


I!hoſe old inhabitants of thy holy land thou bat for doing 
moſt odious works. iſd. xii. 4. 
Though our lords hate, methinks we two may love. Dryd. 

HATE, #./. [hare, Saxon. ] Malignity ; deteſtation ; the con- 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Hlate to Mezentius, arm'd five hundred more, | 

_ Whom Mincius from his fire Benacus bore. Dryd. An. 
Naulicaa teaches that the afflifted ire not always the ob- 

[ Broome Notes on the Odyſſey. 

To HaTCH. v. a. | hecken, German, as Skinner thinks, from | HA'TEFUL. adj; | hate and full.) 5 
| 1. That which cauſes abhorrence; odious; abominable; de- 


ar. Loft. 8 


Milton. 
mbriel, hateful gnome! torbears not ſo; 


lle breaks the vial whence the ſorrows flow. Pope. 
2. Abhorrent; deteſting; malignant; malevolent. 5 
| Palamon, compell d | 
No more to try the fortune of the field; OS 
And, worſe than death, to view the hateful eyes 
His rival's conqueſt, and renounce the prize. Dryden. 
HA'TEFULLY. adv. [from hateful. | $ 
1. Odiouſly; abominably. e > 
1] their hearts ſtood hateſully appaid = 
Long ſince, Chapman's Iliads, 
They ſhall deal with thee 5 1 65 take away all thy la- 
bour, and leave thee naked and bare. Exel. xxili. 29. 


Lof her underſtood of that moſt noble conſtancy in my 
Lord Argalus; which whoſoever loves not, ſhews himſelt to 
be a hater of virtue, and unworthy to live in the we" Se 


mankind, „ Sidney. 
Whilſt he ſtood up and ſpoke, | : 
He was my maſter, and I wore my life 
To ſpend upon his haters. Shak. Anth. and Cleopatra. 
An enemy to God, and a hater of all good. rown, 


They never wanted fo much knowledge as to inform and 
convince them of the unlawfulneſs of a man's being a mur- 


South. 


45 from hate.] Hate; ill-will; malignity; ma- 
levolence; diſlike; abhorrence; deteſtation; abomination z 


atred is the thought of the pain which any thing preſent 
or abſent is apt to produce in us. Locke. 
with Ih | 
ly. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Hatred is the paſſion of 1 and there is a kind of 
averſation and hoſtility included in its very eſſence; but then, 
if there could have been hatred in the world when there was 
ſcarce any thing odious, it would have acted within the com- 
South's Sermons. 

Hatreds are often begotten from ſlight and almoſt innocent 
occaiions, and quarrels propagated and continued Jn 5 
; cx. 

Retain no malice nor hatred againſt any i be ready to do 
them all the kindneſs you are able. Wake's Prep. for Death. 

She is a Preſbyterian of the moſt rank and virulent kind, 
and conſequently has an invetcrate hatred to the church. 
Swift. 
To HA'TTER. v. a. [Perhaps corrupted from batter.] To 


Diet. 


That | 
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2. To carry; to wear, 


That quite diſparted all the linked frame, A 

And pieced to the (kin. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
 Hauberks and helms are hew'd with many a wound; 

The mighty maces with ſuch haſte deſcend, 

bey break the bones, and make the ſolid armour bend. 

Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

To HAVE, v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. bad. [haban, Gothick ; 

hab ban, Sax. hebben, Dutch; awvr, Fr. avere, Ital.] 

1. Not to be without. . 3 

py I have brought him before you, that after examination had 
I ͤ might Fav lomething to write. Acts, xxv. 26. 


Upon the matt they ſaw a young man, who ſat as on horſe- 
Sidney. 


back, having nothing upon him. 
3. To make ule of. 
I have a Levite to my prieſt, 
4. To poſſeſs. ; 
He that gathered much ha nothing over, and he that ga- 
there little had no lack. Exod. xvi. 18. 
5. To bear; to carry; to be attended with or united to, as an 
accident or conconntant. | | 
I will never truita man again for keeping his [word clean 
nor believe he can have every thing in him, b ry is 
_ apparel neatly. Shakeſpeare's All's Well that Enis Well. 
. 


o obtuin; to enjoy. 5 3 ; 
Now, O Father, glorify me with thine own ſelf, with the 
glory which I had with thee before the world was. Jahn, xvin. 

7. To take; to receive, | 


A ſecret happineſs, in Petronius, is called curigſa. felicitas, 
and which I ſuppoſe he had from the feliciter audere ot Ho- 
„rue. 1 e 3 
8. To be in any ſtate. : | he Es 
Have I need of madmen, that ye have brought this fel- 
low ? | | ; 1 Sam. xxi. 15. 
9. To put; to take. 3 | 
With toſling and raking, and ſetting on cox, 
Grals lately in ſwathes is nicat for an ox; 2 
That done, go and cart it, and have it away. Tufſ. Hufb. 
10. To procuue; to find. 3 285 
I weuld fain have any one name to me that tongue, that 
any one can {peak as he ſhould do, by therules of grammar. 
WE: 5 Locke on Education, 


Judges, xvii.13. 


11. Not to neglect; not to omiit. 

I cahnot ſpeak; if my heart be not ready to burſt, Well, 

ſweet Jack, hat: a care of thylelt. Shakefp. Henr, IV. 

_ Your plea js good; but tiill I ſay beware: . 

Laws are explain'd by men; ſo have a care. 
12. To hold; to regard. | 


Ot the majd-tervants ſhall I be had in honour. 2 Sam. vi. 
The proud have had ine greatly in deriſion. E.. cxix. 51. 


13. Lo maintain; to hold opinion. 


Somctimes they will have them to he natural heat, whereas 


ſome of them ave crude and cold; and ONTO will 
Late them to be the qualities of the tangible parts, whereas 
_ they are things by themſelves. Bacon's Natural Hiſicry. 
14. To contain. | OE Ty s | 
You have of theſe pedlars that hade more in em than 
you'd think, ſiſter. 
15. To require; to claim. ; 
5 What would theſe madmen have ? 
Firll they would bribe us without pence, - 
Deceive us without common ſenſe, 
And without pow'r enflave. 
16. To be a huſband or wife to another, 2 


E Dryden. 


If I had been married to him, tor all he was in woman's | 


apparel, I would not have had him, , 
17. Fo be engaged, as in a tatk, 2 


Shakeſpeare. 


Tf we maintain things that are eſtabliſhed, we have to ſtrive | 
with a number of heavy prejudices, deeply rooted inthe hearts | 


of men. h e Hooker, b. i. § 1. 
Tue Spaniards captain never hath to meddle with his fol- 
Her Ba Spenſer on Ireland. 
You did ſet your courſe to treat of the evils which hin- 

_ dered the peace and good ordering of that land, among which. 
that of the inconvenience of the laws was the firſt which you 
ad in hand. Spenſer on Ireland. 


Kings Lave to deal with their neighbours, their wives, their 


chilchen, then prelates or ciergy, their nobles, their merchants 
- and their commons. | | Bacon Hays. 
1d. To wiſh; to defire. | | 


1had rather be a door-keeper in the houſe of my God, than 


to dwell in the tents of wickednets. Pſalm \xxx1v. 10. 


I wonli hawe no man diſcoura 


19. Lo buy. | | 
[f thete trifles were rated only by art and artfulneſs, we 
—_ thould ate them much cheaper. Collier on Human Reaſou. 
20. It is molt uled in Englich, as in other European languages, 
an auxiliary verb to make the tenſes, 2 
perkect, and had the preterpluperfect. | 
If there bad been words enow between them to Fave ex- 
prelled provocation, they had gone together by the cars. 
3 ENT Vn | Congrewve. 
1 hawe heard one of the greateſt genius's this age has pro- 
duced, who hc been trained up in all the polite ſtudies of an- 
tiquity, offure me, upon his being obliged to ſearch into re- 


neceilities, may have engaged him. 


cords, that he at laſt took an incredible pleaſure in it. Actlz/or. | 
I D not here conſidered euſtom as it makes things caty, | 


but as it renders them delightful; and though others Fawe 
mille the lame reflections, it is poſlible they may not have 
drawn thoſe ut's from it. Addijon. 
Phat admirable precept which Pythagoras is ſaid to have 


given to his diteiples, and which that philoſopher mult have 
c 


aan from the obiervation I have enlarged upon, Addiſon. 


The gods have placed labour before virtue, Addiſon. 
This obſervation we Fave made on man. Addiſon. 
E.il fpirits have contracted in the body habits of luſt and 
ſenſnality, malice and revenge. Addiſon. 
'Vherctorments have already taken root in them. Addijon. 
It 5as been finely improved by many divines. Alion. 


Tuna excellent author has 


atter practiſe it. 


Addijon 


make lome attempt. 


He that will caper with me for a thouſand marks, let him 
lend me the money, and have at him. Sbateſp. Henry IV. 

can bear my part; 'tis my occupation : have at it with 
Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
I neverwas out at a mad frolick, though this is the maddeſt 
I ever undertook : hawe wwith you, lady mine; I take vou at 
Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 


you. 


your word. 


HA'VEN. x. { haven, Dutch ; hawvre, Re 
1. A port; a harbour; a ſate ſtation for ſhips. 


Order tor ſea is given: 


They bave put forth the haven. Shak. Antb. and Cleopat. 
After an hour and a halt failing, we entered into a good 
haven, being the port of a taircity. Bacon's Nexw Atlantis. 


Ihe queen beheld, as ſoon as day appea'd, 
"The navy under fail, the haven clear'd. 

We may be ſhipwreekt by her breath: 
Love, favour'd once with that fweet gale, 


| Pope. 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


. 8 ged with that kind of lite or 
{cries of act ions, in which the choice of others, or his own | 
A.. liſun. 


2. A fhelter; an aſylum. 


U 


ave the preter- | 


ewn how every particular, 
entom and habit of virtue will, in its own nature, produce 
the heaven, or a ſtate of happineſs, in him who ſhall here- 


11. Have at, or avith, is an expreſſion denoting reſolution to 


Only love was threatened and promiſed to him, and ſo to his 
coutin, as both the tempeſt and haven of their beſt years. Sid, 


Denham. 


HA'VENER. 2. /. [ from haven.) An overleer of a Roc. 
HA VER. . /. [from av. ] Poſleſlor; holder. 


HA'VER is a common word in the northern counties tor oats : 


Havugur. adj. [Haut, French. !] , 
1. Haughty; inſolent; proud; contemptuous; arrogant. 


I u make diviſion of my preſent with you : 


hakeſp. Txvelſih Night. 1 


3. Behaviour; regularity, This is full retained in the Scottiſh 


Tin he arrive, where ſhe mult prove 5 
The haven, or the rock of love. Willer. 
All places, that the eye of heaven viſits, _ 

Are to a wile man ports and happy hawvers. Shakeſpeare. 


Theile earls and dukes appointed their ſpecial uticers, as re- 
ceiver, havener, and cuſtomer. Carew's Surv. of Corunvall, 


Laaſour is the chiefeit virtue, and i | 
Mott dignities the hawer. Shakefpeare”s Coriolanuus. 


as, hawver bread tor oaten bread, 

When you would anneal, take a blue ſtone, ſuch as they 
make Hader or oat cakes upon, and lay it upon the crois bars 
of iron. Peacham. 


The proud inſulting queen, 
With Clitford and the £avght Northumberland, 
Have wrought the caly melting king, like wax. Shakefp. 
No lord of thine, thou baught intulting man; 
Nor no man's lord. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
2. High; proudly magnanimous. | 
- | His courage haught, 
Deſir'd of foreign tocmun to be known, 
And far abroad for firange adventures fought. Fairy &. 
HA HTI I. ad. | from baughty. | Proudly ; arrogunily ; 
contemptuoufly. 8 
Her heav'nly form too havghtily ſhe priz'd; | 
His perſon hated, and his gitts du{pis'd., Dryden. 
HA'UGHTINESS. . J. [troin haughty.] Pride; arrogance; the 
quality of being haughty. 5 . 
Hy the head we make known our ſupplications, our threat- 
nings, our mildneſs, dur have htineſs, our love, and our hatred, 


HA'UGHTY. adj. [hautaine, French. ] | | 
1. Proud; lofty; inſolent; arrogant; contemptuous. 

His wife, being a woman of a haughty and imperious na- 
ture, and of a wit ſuperior to his, quickly reſented the diſte- 
ſpect ſhe received from him. Clarendon, b. viu. 
ä I ſhall ſing of battles, blood, and rage, 

And haughty fouls, that mov'd with mutual hate, 

In fighting fields purſu'd and found their tate. Dryden. 
2. Proudly great. 3 e | 
| Our vanquiſh'd wills that pleaſing force obey : 

Her goodnets takes our liberty awayz © 
And kaughty Britain yields to arbitrary ſway. Prior. 
3. Bold; adventurous. | We Ee. 

Who now ſhall give me words and ſound 
Equal unto this haughty enterprise? 5 

Or who ſhall lend me wings, with which from ground 
My lowly verſe may loftily ariſe? Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
HAa"vixG: 2. /. [from hawe.}] ENS 
1. Poſſeſlion; eſtate; fortune. 


My hawing is not much; 


Hold, there's half my cotfer. 
2. The act or ſtate of polſeſſing. | 
Oft the one fide was alleged the having a picture, which 
the other wanted of the other tide, the firſt ſtrik ing the ſhield. 
| | | Sidney. 


Thou art not for the fathion of theſe times, 
Where none will ſweat but tor promotion; | 
And having thgt, do choak their fervice up, "2 

Even with the having; Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 


dialect. 5 
3 ee is of no having: he kept company with 
the wild prince and Poinz : he is of too high a region; he 
knows too much. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 
Ha'viouR,. 2. /. ¶ for behaviour. | Conduct; manners. 
Iheir ill awtorr garres men miſſay © 1 
Both of their doctrines and their tay. Spenſer's Paſlorals. 
To HAUL. v. a. [baler, French, to draw. ] Jo pull; to draw; 
to drag by violence. A word which, applied to things, im- 
plies violence; and, to perſons, aukwardnets or rudeneſs. 
I'uy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughits, 
Is in baſe durance and contagious priſon. 
Haul d thither by mechanick dirty hands. Shak, Hen. IV. 
© The youth with ſongs and rhimes, | 
Some dance, ſome haul the rope. 5 
TOES Some the wheels prepare, 

And faſten to the horſes feet; the reſt _ : 

With cables hart along th' unwieldly beaſt. D:yden's Zn. 
In his grandeur he naturally chules to haul up others after 
him, whoſe accompliſhments molt reſemble his own. Sf. 

Thither they bent, and baul'd their ſhips to land; | 
TT he crooked keel divides the yellow fand. Pope's Odyſſey. 
While romp-loving miſs | 
Is haul'd about in gallantry robuit. Thomſer”s Autumn. 
HauL. z. /. [trom the verb.] Pull; violence in dragging. 
Ihe leap, the flap, the haul; and ſhook to notes | 
Ot native mulick, 55 reſpondent dance. Thom/. Witter. 


Denham. 


and Daniſh. ] Straw. | 
In champion countrie a pleaſure they take 
To mow up their haume for to brew and to bake ; 
The Hhaume is the ſtraw of the wheat or the rie, 4 
Which once being reaped, they mow by and by. 7% er. 
Having (tripped off the hav or binds from the poles, as 
you pick the hops, ſtack them up tor their lecurny in Winter. 
| Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
HAavNCH. u. /. [hancke, Dutch; hanche, French; anca, Ital.] 
1. The thigh; the hind hip. | | 
Hail, groom! didſt thou not ſee a bleeding hind, 
Whole right haunch earſt my ſtedfaſt arrow ltrake ? 
If thou didtt, tell me. Fairy Queen, h. ii. cant. 3. 
To make a man able to teach his horte to ſtop and turn 
quick, and to reſt on his hazzches, is of ute to a gentleman 
both in peace and war. bo Locke. 
2. The rear; the hind part. 
O Wettmoreland, thou art a Summer bird, 
Which ever in the haunch of Winter tings _ 
The lifting up of day. _Shakejpenre's Henry IV. p. ii. 
Te HAUNT. wv. 4. {[haiter, French: | . 
1. To frequent; to be much about any place or perſon. 
A man who for his hoſpitality is fo much harnted, that no 
news {tir but come to his cars. Sidney. 
Now we being brought known unto her, the time that we 


were acquainted, and acquainted we were ſooner than out - 
lelves expected, the continually almoſt haunted us. Sidney. 
I do haunt thee in the battle thus, 


Farth now 
Secur d like to heav'n, a ſeat where gods might dwell, 
Or wander with delight, and love to haunt 


Doubles his haſte, and fills his fail, 


HauxT, 2. / from the verb.] | 
| i. Place in which one is frequently found. 


_ Dryden's Dufreſnoy. | 


|Havock. mer. 


_ | HA'uUTBOY Strawberry, 


HAuu. 1. / [or hame, or balm; healm, Saxon; balm, Dutch | 


ſpent in curing tome very dangerous wounds, after once we 


Oh, could T my country-ſeat! 
There leaning near a gentle brook, 
Sleep, or perule {ome ancient book; 
And there in {weet oblivion drown 
Thoſe cares that aunt the court and town, own 
3. It is eminently uſed of apparitions or ſpcetres that * 
in a particular place. Fler 
Foul ſpirits haunt my reſting place, 
Aud ghaſtly viſions break my tlecp by right, Pai, 
All thele the woes of Ocdipus have known, "ax, 
Your fates, your furies, and your Eauxizd town P 
To HAuNT. v.z. To be much About; to appear freque,..* 
I've charged thee not to haunt about niy doors ways 
In honeſt plainneſs thou hatt heard mie fay, 
My daughter's not for ther, Shakeſpeare's Othely 
here they moſt breed and Gaunt, Lhave ohjery'g — 
The air is delicate. Sbaleſpeares Machen 


ns We let toils, nets, gins, ſnares and traps, for beaſt; an 

birds in their own hauzts and walks, aud without wry ; 

of faith and confidence, 1 e 
To me pertains not, ſhe replies, 9 

Lo know or care where Cupid flies; 

What are his haunts, or which his way, 

Where he would dwell, or whither ttray, 

A ſcene where, if a god ſhould calt his tight, 

A god might gaze and wonder with delight | 

Joy touch'd the meſſenger of heav'n; he flay d 

Entranc d, and all the blitsful auat turvey'd. 
2. Nabit of being in a certain place. | 

I de haunt you have got Ne the courts will one dat or 
another bring your family to beggary. Arbuthust's J. Lal. 
HAUNTER../. [rom baunt.] e ; one that is often 
found in any place. 5 | 
he ancient Grecians were an ingenious people, of whom 
the vulgar ſort, ſuch as were hawnters of theatres, took gs. 
lure in the conceits of Ariſtophanes. Motton on Educdum 
O goddeſs, hawunter of the woodland green, = 
Qucen of the nether tkies, Dryden's Fable; 
Ha'vock. x. J. [hajog, Welſh, devaſtation.] "Wate; wide 
and general devaitation z mercilets deſtructiôn. FE 
Having been never uted to have any thing of their our, 
and now being upon ſpoil of others, they make no tpare af 
any thing, but Hh ve and contuſion of all they mect with, 
| | Spenſer on Ireland, 

Saul made hawock of the church. Si Att, 1 1 

Ve gods, what hawveck does ambition make ? 
Among your works! A. ldiſon ': Cats, 
The Rabbins, to expreſs the great hawvock wiiich has been 
made of the Jews, tell us, that there werejuch torrents orb 
blood thed, as carried rocks of a hundred vards in circu. 
ference above three miles into the ſea.  Adcldiſon's Spectutzr. 
If it had either air or fuel, it muit make A grrate forth 
than an hiitory mentions, Cheyne's Phil. Pri. 
{ trom the noun. ] A word of encourace- 

ment to tlaughter. | 5 

Why ttand theſe royal fronts amazed thus? | 

Cry hawock, kings! - Shakeſpeare's King Jin, 
Atẽ by his fide 
| 'Cries kawv53ck! and lets looſe che dogs of war. Sha. 
7 HA vock. v. a. [from the noun.} To waile; to aettion; 
do hy waſte. „ . 
Whatlocver they leave, the ſoldier ſpoileth and baverksb 
 likewile; fo that, between both, nothing is very thorty t. 
es Spenſer”s State of Ind. 

See! with what heat theſe dogs ot hell advance, 
To wake and bawock yonder world, which 1 | 
do fair and good created! Milton g Paraiſe Lil, b. x. 
Ha'uTBoy. 1. /. ¶ Haut and bois.) A wind inttrumeft. 

I faw it, and told John of Gaàunt he beat his own hatte; 
for you might have truts'd him and all his apparelintoancl- 
tkin: the cate of a treble hautboy was a mzniion tor him. 4 
court; and now hath he land and beeves. Shak. Heum IV. 
Now give the hautboys breath; he comes, he comes, 

Ss | Dridn, 


Price, 


Pepe 


See STRAWBERRY, 
Haw. x.f. [haz, Saxon. ] . 
I. Ihe berry and ſeed of the hawthorn. „ 
Now ſow and go harrow, here ridge ye did drr 
4; Tbe ſeed of the bramble with kernel and haw. T, 
x Years of ſtore of haws and hips commonly portend cad 
Winters. Bacon Natural Hie). 
His quarrel to the hedge was, that his thorns aud d 
brambles did not bring forth raitins, rather than hav: and 
blackherries. | -  LEftratghe 
2. Anexcreſcence in the eye. 5 1 
3. [haga, Saxon; Hab, a garden, Daniſh. ] A ſmall piece > 
ground adjoining to an houſe. In Scotland they calint H. 
Upon the bexy at Plymouth is cut out in the ground we 
portraiture of two men, with clubs in their hands, waomt'ey 
term Gog and Magog. Carews Survey of Core. 


| HA'wTHORN. 2. /. [haz Sonn, Saxon.] A ipccics of d- 


lar; the thorn that bears haws. . ; 
The great ule to which it is applied in England is tomaxe 
hedges and fences and there are two or three values off 
about London; but that fort which produces the ſnuck 
leaves is preferable, becauſe its branches always grow cy" 
together, : Mill. 
There is a man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes our youtg 
plants with carvmg Rolalind on their barks; hangs dcs 
upon hacwthorus, and clegics on branibles. = Shake prarts 
The bawthern fly is all black, and not big. Faitoz s Arg. 
Some in their hands, beſide che lance and tuck, 
The boughs of woodbine, or of hawwthor# held. Dryden, 
Now haxwthorns blofiom, now the dailies ſpring. Pipe. 
"The hawthorn whitens, and the juicy groves 
Put forth their buds. 7 homſon's prog: 
To Haw. v. u. [Perhaps corrupted from hawk or hack. j 30 
ſpeak {lowly with frequent intermitjion and hefitation. 
Tis a great way; but yet, after a little humans a. 
haxzwing upon't, he agreed to undertake the job. L Efranges 
Hawk. . / {hbebeg, Welth ; hapoc, Saxon. } 
1. A bird of prey, uied much ancientiy in {port to cate 
was, | | TS 1 (ar 
Do'ſt thou love hawking ? Thou haft hawks wes 5 
Above the moi ning lark. Shak. Tarts 77 ie — * 
It can be no more difgrace to a great lord 20 eee, 
picture, than to cut his ars meat. Teac. 
| Whence borne on liquid wing 
The ſounding culver ſhoots; or where CE ra 
High in the beetling cliff, his airy builds. 4% 3 
2. Hoch, Welſh.] An effort to force phlegm up tac ce 
To HAWK. v. n. [from hawwk.] 


h other 


+ * 
44 . 
4. * — 


- 1 N 1 . . | hawk. 
Becauſe fome tell me that thou art a king. Shakeſpeare. | 1. Lo fly hawks at fowls; to catch birds by means of at 
Bhe this dang'raus foreſt haunts, | Tis his highneis' pleaſure ; 
And in fad accents utters her complaints. Waller. You do prepare to ride unto St. Alban 5, . Shake. 


Whereas the king and queen do mean to PAW ill boar 
Do'it thou love hawking ? Thou hatt 2 akeſpearts 
Above the morning lark. 


| I told you, Sir, my daughter is ditpos'd of. Shake/peare. 


5 4 

Her ſacred ſhades. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. One followed ſtudy and knowledge, and anotue) Laie. 

Celeitial Venus haunts Idalia's groves ing and hunting. no leſs Ip, 

Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves. Pope's Spring. Ie that Fast at larks and fparrows has e that flies 

2. It is uſed frequently in an ill ſente of one that comes unwel- | though a much leſs contiderable quarry, than Cocle. 
come. at nobler game. 175 

You wrong me, Sir, thus ſtill to Hau¹⁰jE my houſe; A falc'ner Henry is, when Emma hau; Pris 

1. To 


Wicht her of tariels and of lures he talks. 


H AZ TY . 


1 Toy „ the wing, An 
aal on tow'ring in her pride of Place, | An bazardable determinati 
Was by a mouting owl hawk'd at and K. : indifferent effect etermination it is, unto flutu 3 | 
Vas ther uf Ward to the moon —— d. Shakeſp., | HA ZARD ER. 1. Atem a politive type or bar a and | chance, without much beati f 8 
85 — Ad al out in caves below, - HA'ZARDRY. 2.75 from — He who hazards ior think a thews that R beads about them Lockes F 
ies el ; 1 rd. "others . IP ink the . no religi 0 
| ewhere, concerns us not to _—_ * a ee ve Temerny z, precipitaton'y 7 the ads of hl = on _ ke wap thre 1 10 8 
. { 9 inc up vega with a noiſe 1 888 II Se, 6 breed repentance. gang 158 , Ha, yd 3 aiſcourle wig 1 es 
' me, Ut, y ane Ong, 8h: eee ARDOUS, ; rde aſting int : 5 & s ourſe ; aman # 
NN or (pitting, 8 eee Wc, 20 12 J fin beten Ni TC 2 
. which are the only protogues to a bad voice. Shak wn. Grant that our þ ze orb | le , we {peak only in relati e lay of a woman th 
& She complained a; a {oreneſ; c. Shakeſpeare. We ft ur haxardous attempt pr . We laid our he y inrelation to he n the has a 
ing tough phlegm which rae We rw 1 L vi a ltink- | HA'ZA boa nad ah Mo een 1 Dryd was — Ae, why to 'contcer what . 
1 | up un ornings. | | : . [from bazar pain. Dryden, | 10. Face; front; f in it £ nces 
. Blood, caſt out of the throat or win api 4 5 5 e 3 Ae Zardous. if With danger or 3 mk : brad mo i 8 eorge. Addiſ. Freebolder, 
-vking or Fa pipe, is Ipit out with | T. Kd ymology u The! The raviſhers crowd purſſ | 
| * q Senn cough ; that out of the gums is ſpit = 7, 3 V. nu. To be rw. hook Fog; miſt, _ es Aab f turn head, RE, e 
; l b pus Leg i n the ſieves. | fed. HAZEL, v. ,. The 5 | eee. rn 
8 C N 5 it in the ſtreets. [From hock, Gor. It 5 9 (hzrel, Saxon; corylus, Latin.) PT And e ns ead againſt his nw | . 
1 His works were hawk” Ane ö | een * owers growing at remote di 5 | Sometimes h 0 . " Far 8 
1 But ſeldom roſe at $rukge bee 8 ry ſtreet; cloſely.) __ 7 ah the nuts go bn pony Fat Ow the | power. es hath Henry wo made . e ii. 
. Kea. af; [from bevel.) benen Meh bel bly. | when ft raul Or , #ARA Grate err mai e d © 
es ſeem comely unto the Moor 0 ai when the fruit is ripe it f » which opens at th led by half a doz g bead againit them, i- ; 
hazwked one unto the Perſian 1 or, an aquiline or | intire. The. s ripe it falls out: the leaves ie top, and en more, made torty of Po tem ſe- 
into the Roman. „a large and prominent noſe 8 he ſpecies are hazelnut, cob es are roundith and | Sin havi . ES R m run away, 
V Ha WKER. 1. / [from bock, Gomes {i 52 25 fl i. e eee e i 2 there 1 ve rhe princip Dr gotpollſin 12 
wares by procluming them in the die o ſells his 5 | Ir uit. e can make head : nciple lett him natur me 
ö l et. | K 71 : w_ 5 e bead ag: turally, b 
Nes, e 1 had ft joe ſo much thought 1 and Wade n 8 Spontaneous ee * Seut! Ar Antowpy 
i n Ing, bawlee a out by common hazw oug | S hazel nuts 2 e z d as brown in hue "a e bor lering wars en Fa 8 
. 2 8 for the weigh ry con eee 2 ＋ fr jon . Her hot 1228 e kernels. & hakeſpeare of Suey pan ; ui r A made altogether 
TION. 2 d, Vindication of Iſaac Bt _ iy fit we not be el nut. Shake!» , rom the Rate , iout any pay ore | 
or To grace this honour'd day th 7 mw r Mes Ma. . Which h 6 eneath the gratetul ſhad ejpeare. 13. State of a decr's h 8 | Davies on 1, we 
Fl By herald bawkers hich we © * queen proclaims, | There azels, intermix d with elms, h: de, It was a buck S horns, by which his age is k on Ireland. 
Boe | | <7; , : | ems, ht | a of the fir | e is kn a 
en "hg re _ her fonry an endlels band | 1 fit. lome from the ſize of a ee that 13 Ihe buck is nde raph TO 1 Labour Lo 
Pours torth, ane caves unpeopled halt tl 3 A'ZEL. ali. | Fr it 0! | 5 | cara buck of the firſt / I 
Mm Ha 1 FED. 1. J. Nr alf the land. Pope. | ot hazel, : 3 the noun. ] Light . e 14. Individual. It is uſed in nu TY 79 ee 
uk the 3 ws the — are branched and ſlender, | 2 N a warm dry ſoil, that ha ad hi 406i 0 05 e of people, the e i : 
s > ced aiternat Þ 1 em E $ a goo 1; r ever 22855 „then there 1 
any leaves placed in 2 ee * 9 75 conſilts of Heuer ab Of | | e oe Bat ba- | 15. The top of dur hin Vi Graunt's Bills i'r ay 
1 e the ſeeds are ſlender aud Aab 6r fu torm | Uplands conſilt obs 255 of hazel; a light boten vt | His ſpear”s Fa Py Th hunde the reſt. ; * 8 
Ge hoodies ay hath a milky Juice, Oxtongue Rasse- EY loam, clay, or hd ons vg chalk, rock or itone, | As his prov As high unared ſhekels of iron, ISam. 
= HAWSES. *; '[of a ſhip. ] Twor \d hol N Millar. Dt Ar * Dark; fo Ns 95 andry. 0 low e e oe towards the ky 928 
of * 5 3 oun 8 | bY x" pes 1 ear ane ; nulty. : "th" $14 abs} Ky . 
« hen d erdeak, thro vch which Ne es pk . _ 7 7 and what role do Apart mY and 40; 5 ſee not far ee. 5 have mite da en f 1 Denbam. 
ID — RAN 1 np ; | 4 Sa SE Oft , ad lig t. * f l their ranches up it ; ing eads ? 2 
0 RAY». (hiegs ly, Saxon boy, Dutch. ] Gral Harris n Niy ads e port frogs Bet, Tg: it the buds are dale our food, ade. 
3. open in, one, ETD ] Grats dried to * pronoun. gen. him; 257. armies waft. ' Thomſon an ; lo heads of aſparagus and A J ny 5 beads as 
; : c io avs e the ſun ſhin 1 PIE : Je, Sax To 4. b 's 2ey 3 n. them. | | R 1s an equiy oc; . 0 N tg 104 8. Watts . 0 
0 f 0 pu coke Os . ; Remdinr. plural daf Ae TY Wandel coe plural Near 1 fo: hg: 1 well m4 7 EN macs the head . | 
cel Set five on uns and tay Racks in the nig 5 1. Them: Rd m. 1 | | K.. ace of chief reſor na. Waits ey” . 
viy Aud bid the owners 8 8 Nr, Aber a 1 N Was named . . c Tue horſe too k 178 2 . | : 14 Logick. 
. We dare beats of dungs, aud of be 4 mY e Did that they i rators, ſave only be, | 3 8 the head ecke m, and made their eſcape to Win 
, Wi,, | 5, and herbs aid up | t they did in envy of great Cz 3 e fore part ot: >| Clarendon, b. 115 
wh Te es if the earlier ſeaſon lead acen's New Atlantis. | You ſhall FR Ar: you note him, . eee q By ah ped Ne Fs og Je es a ſhip. as 9 8 
| ee C 10 * 1 17 1144/7 58 0 3 . 5 9 . ; ous e 0 . n 
| Nor allthe Winter lon 8 and oſiers . am weary of this moon; bt he y Macbeth. Their e Tr 5 15 gallies moor; 80 Raleigh, 
Some tu ners turn was thy Bay NEk ſhut, ' May's Vl. o eber d he hi Adam ſpoke; ould change. Shak. 18, That which ri 4 d 10 ſea; their ſterns to ſhoje. Dryde 
r. as an bay ſtalk. Ms 1 er ſprigs of ory, as fmall | I 5 A f his fair ſpoule, and ſhe was cl 1 | Let it ſtand in a we wi; 1 * 
e | xon's Mechanical Exerc 1 Vlien dam wak'd. h d ſhe was cheer'd. Milton the calle. e ub four or five days before it be | 
1 8 manure for meadows x F cee. | Leaning half rais' , ON his tide «|. caik, ſtirring it . . ays be ore it he . . 
is the b hal . twi | ut 
are, ex ttacks, | ha A wo, mows, | _ ag, eco ng hung over her. Milton. or yeaſt into it. ce a day, and beating down kae Fa | 
5 9 and Gate, in the management of 3 imer*s fl han. On to their blitef and in hand alon Milton. 19. The blade of an ax:  Mortimer's Hijband:) 
oy dle. 1 : emen ot A groom, wy 10 8 1 to theu ens "a4 Ln | 30 paſs d M; 3 * e 3 n Like with the 4 t N 
ma e cock, or ſome ſhady thorn, Swift. Hic Rr. Kita © ol. | 1. e head ſlippeth f 1 the axe to cut down the tree 
wt . "Bi, his beads both even long enen EE” 2, The man; 59 laſt, him midſt, ” > chow: * 20. Upper part 6 4. "+5 ang the helue. Deut. N 
40. Blouzelinda, in a g l morn. Dryden. ren A. perſon. It ſometimes ſtands wi : ton. IIIael bowed himſt C | 1 „ 
Blind A kaycock r mood, . : * ce to any foregoing word. ' es | ands without refe- 21. The brain imſelt upon the bed's head Gen 15 bs 22 008 i 
1 LOS hum of bees n in, Poway Gay's Paſtorats. WW little hath = 8 . 5 1 eaſtern prieſts in viddy ere 7” . XIvii. 31. 
f K Or Hed oy nies de n oy EINE bs May of thate COS much deſires. — Daniel, | 22. HOT FER Oe OL imitate the fun. Pope's K 5 
ine; | OT, dance thy Wy ae the fragrant hay. Thoſ. Aut Re Such mortal drugs I have; but M ons 5 Politick 1 1 ore? | "Fs ſays. 
cl. round a hay cock ance in a ring: probably from dancin 8 A death to any he that 5 rigs lantua's law have teazed ch ies think they gain a great point w | 
may cock. | | Ax erook-b; , =p" | | WT t when they 
* I will play on th nd has is yz, crook-back, here I ſtand yg Shakeſpeare. | petticoat ther huſbands t6buy Wen © laced) | "ou 
iv. n e tabor to the worthies | the proudeſt of thy and to anſwer thee, o 1297", pe 78 G | 1 bead or a fine 
: ; Om gage ths * | oo: Je ; Labour Lot. |: 1 and ee tha Calpe Henry VI. il. oy EO headblareof; Nr e 5 
Jn, When regal wah on the hearth they ſee, our Loft. * ede all employ, 1338 are of a mixed order, and w. | | 
; Saks n 6 . 4. walls of Tr 3 ong to th 7 we propoſe 1 
| e : 8 bak 5890 reve Wy 5 4* an Pe: 0 8 Fo 125 goat. Ed aber ent ma we Theſe bead _ fot x eB: rode s The af the Fry 
— S YOUr! aucy caſts they N 1 | | . | Th nave n ifferent « enomi 22 18 male each c apter. ; | Iv 1 u ym the arou 2 
Ihe zum: YO: n. D tou e wes | e be's in 3 LES» NNAtions, .: 1 B » uments of 
= A A ya. 00 ning, which wich og pe 8 two laft eule 15 is — e Bacon. wer eee and cur et Hed, 55 - pins 
tr, jp ran a ee each part 8 EAD. 7, /. Cheapod, he her a noun than pronoun & is head, upon which our whole co del oure 
704 er N n the heart „ old Fnoll „beapd, Saxon; hoofd, Dutch ; / 5 | whole conduct depends. 
„ N t.! 8? eee bee e 
17 . diere had raw " 2 „ contai! | : MOR, rs 0 n . | 
111 hy gt rs baie, French ig AI 14 oh . | Vein kealin 8 : ns the brain or the organ | It: hixmerciein eee e e er ee delighteth in 
re, es che haunt ot an animal. ] A net which in- PE. | erven, and head purging di - - F-. MAY ve ried up, bu J which they would p: 3 
Wife Coners ar- defty al. . 5 Bo Over head purging dill. Spenſer. Tu , but at the head they ne : uid paſs, 
bred un to deſtroyed by hays, curs, ff > | Ignſuperable hei up | | 5 e current by Gaza is | they never fail. = Hook 
2 rec up tor that purpoſe 76, curs, ſpaniels, or tumbl le height of lot! 1 it and th is but a {mall (tr IG «a 
1 MR HP purpoſe. e mblers i tieſt Made. Milton nd the Red Sea WY eam, riſing bet 
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HEA 


This lord had beaded his appointed bande, 
In fiem allegiance to his king's commands, 
2. To behead; to kill by taking away the head. 
If you head and hang all that offend that way but for ten 
years together, you'll be glad to give out a commiſſion for 
more heads. | Shakeſp. Meaſure for Mea ure. 
3. To fit any ching with a head, or principal part. 
Headed with flints and feathers bloody dy'd, | 
Such as the Indians in their quivers hide. Farry Queen. 
Of cornel-wood a ſpear upright 
| 


Prior 


, 

| Headed with piercing ſteel, and polith'd bright. Dryden. 
4. To lop trees. {NT 
Vou mult diſbranch them, leaving only the ſummit entire: 

unleſs the ſuil be very good, it may be necellary to head them 
too. "A Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
HEADACH. z. / Le and geb.] Pain in the head, 

From the cruel headach, 2 * 
Riches do not preſerve. | Sidney, b. i. 
Nothing more expoles to b-adachs, colds, catarrhs, and 


. coughs, than keeping the head warm. Locke. 
In the headach he orders the opening of the vein of the 
forchead. | ou Arbuthnot. | 


At ſome dear idle time, 

Not plagu'd with heaachs, or the want of rhyme. Pope. 

_ HE'aDBAND. 2. /. [bead and band.] N 

1. A fillet for the head; a topknot. 

The Lord will take away the 

bands. _ | 

2. The band at each end of a hook. _ | 's 

HE'ADBOROUGH. #. /. [head and boroug h.] A conſtable; a 
1ubordinate conſtable. 12 

| Here lies John Dod, a ſervant of God, to whom he is gone, 


bonnets, and the head- 
Iſaiah, iii. 20. 


Father or mother, or ſiſter or brother, he never knew none; | 


A headborough and a conſtable, a man of fame, 


The firſt of his houſe, and laſt of his name. Camden. 
This none are able to break thorough, 5 
Until they're freed by head of borough. Hudibras, Pi. 


HrabpRkss. n. ſ. ¶ head and dreſs.} 
1. The covering of a woman's head. 


There is not fo variable a thing in nature as a lady's head- 

dreſs : I have known it riſe and fall. 

If ere with airy horns I planted heads, 

Or diſcompos'd the headdreſ5 of a prude. 

4. Any thing reſembling a headdreſs, and prominent on the 
ead. | 


Among birds the males very often appear in a moſt beau- 
tiful hzaddreſs, whether it be a creſt, a comb, a tuft of fea- 
thers, or a natural little plume, ereCted like a Kind of pinnacle 
on the very top of the head. 

HE'ADER. 7. /. [from head.] | 
7. One that heads nails or pins, or the like. 
2. The firſt brick in the angle. 


If the header of one fide of the wall is toothed as much as | _ 
the ſtretcher on the outſide, it would be a ſtronger Ry „1 


and the joints of the headers of one fide would be in the mid- 


dlle of the headers of the courſe they lie upon of the other 


;-- fide. | | | Era Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
_ HE'ADGARGLE. . ſ. [head and gargle.] A diſcaſe, I ſup- 
„„ not: 5 e 
For the headgargle give powder of fenugreek. Mortimer. 
_ HEADINESS. z. /. | trom beady.] Hurry; raſhneſs; ſtubborn- 
nels; precipitation; obſtinacy. a 5 
wonted words, him 1nay I more juſtly blame and condemn, 
either of witleſs Pc m judging, or of headleſs hardineſs 
in ene Eo: „„ ener. 
NHEADLAND. z. /. [head and land.] ; 
1. Promontory ; cape. _ F 
An beroick play ought to be an imitation of an heroick 
poem, and conſequently love and valour ought to be the ſub- 
ject ot it: both theſe Sir William Davenant began to ſhadow; 
but it was ſo as diſcoverers draw their maps, with headlands 
and promontories. J.. 
2. Ground under hedges. 


Now down with the graſs upon headlands about, | 


| That groweth in ſhadow fo rank and fo ſtout, | Tuſſer. 3 


HE'ADLESS. adj. [from bead.] 
1. Without any head; beheaded. 
His ſhining helmet he *gan ſoon unlace, 


Andlett his headleſs body bleeding at the place. Fair 2 


Were Ja man, a duke, and next of blood, 
I would remove theſe tedious ſtumbling blocks, 


And tmooth my way upon their headleſs necks. Shakeſp. | 


On the cold earth lies th' unregarded king, 


A headleſs carkaſs, and a nameleſs thing. Denham. 
Prickly ſtubs, inftead of trees, are found 
Ileudleſs the mott, and hideous to behold. Dryden. 


2, Wichout a chief. 2 | | 
They reſted not until they had made the empire ſtand 
ene about ſeventeen years. ERealeigb's Efjays. 
3. Obitmate; inconhderate ; ignorant; wanting intellects: 
perhaps for heedle/s.. N 
It any will raſhly blame ſuch his choice of old unwonted 
- words, him may I more juſtly blame and condemn, either of 


witleſs headineſs in judging, or of headl?/s hardineſs in con- 


demning. 
HE ADLONG. adj. 
1. Rath; thoughtleſs. | 
2. Sudden; precipitate IO 
It ſuddenly fe trom an exceſs of favour, which, many ex- 
amples having taught them, never ſtopt his race till it came 
to a headlong overthrow. Sidney, . ii. 
HE'ADLONG. a. { bea and long.] 8 wa 
1. With the head foremolt. It is often doubtful whether this 
word be adjective or adverb, 3 | = 
| I'll look no more, We 
Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient fight 
'Topple down 4eadiong. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
\Who, while he ttcering view'd the ſtars, and bore 
His courſe from Atrick to the Latian ſhore, 
Fell headlong down. 
Headloug from thence the glowing fury tprings, 
And o'er the Theban palace {preads her wings. Pope. 
2. Raſhly; without thought; precipitately, | 
To give Ahab ſuch warning, as migat intallibly have pre- 
vente his deſtruction, was eſteemed by hum evil; and toputh 


Dryden's An. b. vi. 


Addiſon's Spectator. 
5 Pope. | 


Addiſon's Spectator, | | 


If any will raſhly blame ſuch his choice of old and un-] _ 


him on headlong into it, becauſe he was fond of it, was ac- | 


counted good. South's Sermons. 
Some atk for envy'd pow'r, which publick hate 
Purſues and hurries keadlong to their fate; 
Down go the titles. | Dryden's Juv. Sat. x. 
3. Haltily ; without delay or reſpite. 
B offspring of my teeming womb! 
Dragg'd headlong from thy cradle to thy tomb. Dryden, 
4. It is very negligently uted by Shakeſpeare, | 
Hence will I drag thee headlong bv the heels 

Unto a dunghill, which ſhall be thy grave. Shakefp. 
HE'aDMOULD-SHOT. z. /. [head, mould, and pet.] This is 


hen the ſutures of the tLull, generally the coronal, ride; that 
is, have their edges ſhot over one another; which is frequent 


in infants, and occations convulſions and death. 
HE'ADPIECE. 2. . [head and piece. 
1. Armour for the head; helmet; morion. 
I pulled off my headpiece, and humbly intreated her par- 
don, or knowledge why the was cruel, Sidney, b. ii. 


Nuinq. 


2. Underſtanding; force of mind. 


HE'aDSHIP. u. .. {from hend.] Dignity; authority; chief 


HE ADSMAN, 7. /. [head and man.) Executioner; one that 


HE'ADSTALL. 2. ſ. [head and all.] Part of the bridle that 


HE'aDSTONE. A. /. [head and fone.) The firſt or capital 
HE'ADSTRONG, adj. [ head and ſtrong.] Unrettrained ; vio- 


fearful than Achitophel for proud and irreligious wiſdom. 


HE'ADWORKMAN, u. /. 


HEA 


Another reaſon for this fiètion was their wearing,a head | 
Piece, or martial vizor, that had bur one ſight through it. 
| Broome s Notes on the Odyjey. 
This champion will not be in tuch haite to come into the 
field before his great blunderbuſs can be got ready, his od 
rulty breaitplate ſcoured, and his cracked Neadhiect mended. 
Swift. 


| Tis dont by ſome ſeverals 
Of headpiece extraodmary, lower meſſes FN 
Perchanceare to this buſineſs purblind: Shak. Nint. Tale. 
Eumenes had the belt beadprece of all Alexander's cap- | 
tains, 


general rendezvous, or lodgment for toldiers, DW 

Thoſe ſpirits, poſted upon the out-guards, immediately 
ſcour off to the brain, which is the hca.tquarters, or othce ot 
intelligence; and there they make their report. Collicr, 


lace, 


cuts off heads. | 
Rods broke on our aſſociates bleeding backs, 
And headſmen lab'ring till they blunt their ax? Dryden. 


covers the head. N 15 

His horſe near legg'd before, and with à half-cheek'd bit, 
and a beadflall of ſheep's leather, which being reſtrained to 
keep him from ſtumbling, hath been often burſt, and no re- 
paired with knots. Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew: 


ſtone. 
The ſtone, which the buildets refuſed, is become tlie ha- 
None. | Palm cxviil. 24. 


lent; ungovernibie; reſolute to run his own way : as a horſe 
whole head cannot be held ih; 
An example, for headſirong and inconſiderate zeal, no leſs 


| | ooker, Dedication. 
How now, my head/trong! where have you been gadding? 
— Where I have learnt me to repent the ſin = 
Of diſobedient oppoſition. Shake 
| But ſuch a headftreng potent fault it is, 
That it but mocks reproof. 
He ill aſpires to rule 
Cities of men or headfirong multitudes, 


tude, __ L'tſjtrange. 
Now let the headſtrong boy my will controul : | 
Virtue's no ſlave of man; no ſex confines the toul : 
I, for wr wr, th' imperial ſeat will gain, | | 
And he ſhall wait my leiſure for his reign. Dryd. Aurengx. 
Your father's folly took a headftroug courie ; = 
But I'll rule yours, and teach you love by force. Dryden. 
Il try if yet I can reduce to reaſon Ny 3 
This h:adftrong youth, and make him ſpurn at Cato. Addiſ. 


ou diſcovereſt ſo much of thy beadſtrong humour. 
e | 5 Arbutbnot. 
Can we forget how the mad headfirong rout _ 
Defy' d their prince to arms, nor made account 

Ot faith or duty, or allegiance ſworn? 


ſorry 


: [head work and man.) The fore- 
man, or chief ſervant over the reſt. | h 


is furnace, metal, and ſtamps? 
5 3 Swifts Addreſs to Parliament. 
HE'aDY. adj. [from head.] FN 


on * 338 3 3 
aKe pity ot your town and or your people, 
While he 45 and temp' rate re bt 1 
O'erblows the filthy and contagious clouds 5 
Of heady murther, ſpoil and e Shakeſp. Henry V. 
1 am adviſed what I ſay: LE ES 
Neither diſturb'd with the effect of wine, | 
Nor, heady raſh, provok'd with raging ire;  _ 

Albeit my w_ might make one wiſer mad. Shakeſp. 
Il forbear, Ell 


| Do In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakejpeare's Coriclamu, 

And am fall'n out with my more heady will, Ine dead were fallen down by Heaps, one upon avcther. 
To take the indiſpos'd and ſickly fit I 1 5 c oY Wd, cell. 2 
For the ſound man. hakeſpeare's King Lear. Huge heaps of ſlain around the body riſe. DS 


Never came reformation in a flood 
With ſuch a heady current fcow'ring faults ; 
Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulneſs 
As in this king. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Wives, the readieſt hel 


Men, naturally warm and beady, are tranſported with the 
greateſt fluſh of good nature. Addijon's Freeholder. 
2. Apt to affect the head. 5 
was entertained with a ſort of wine which 
heady, but otherwiſe ſeemed to be ſack. 5 
Since hearty beef and mutton will not do, 
Here's julep-dance, ptiſan of ſong and ſhow : 
Give you ſtrong ſenſe, the liquor is too heady; 
You're come to farce, that' 
Flow, Wellted! flow, like thine inſpirer, beer; 


was very 
Boyle. 


To HEA 
Dutch.) | 
1. To cure a perſon; to reſtore from hurt or ſickneſs. 
I willreſtore health, and heal thee of thy wounds. Jer. xxx. 
Who would not believe that our Saviour healed the lick, 
and raiſed the dead, when it was publiſhed by thoſe who 
themſelves often did the ſame miracles ? Addijun. 
Phyſicians, by juſt obſervations, grow up to an honovur- 
able degree of (kill in the art of healing. 
2. To cure a wound or diſtemper. | 
Thou haſt no healing medicines. Jer. xxx. 13. 
A fontanel had been made in the ſame leg, which he was 
forced to heal up, by reaſon of the pain. Wijeman's Surgery. 
3. Toperform the ac of making a {ore to cicatrize, after it is 
cleanſed, abate 2 | 
After ſeparation of the eſchar, I deterged and healed. Viſem. 
4. To reconcile: as, he Fealed all diſſenſions. 
To HEAL. v. 1. To grow well, Uled of wounds or ſores. 
Thole wounds heal that men do give themſelves. Shak. 
Abſceſſes will have a greater or leſs tendency to heal, as 
they are higher or lower in the body. 
HE'ALER. u. /. [from heal.} One who cures or heals, 
I will not be an healer. Jſaiab, iii. 7. 
HEALING. eee adj. from hcal.} Mild; mollitying; 
entle; aſſuaſive: as, he's of a healing pacifick temper, 
HEALTH. z./. {from heel, Saxon. ] | 
1. Freedom trom bodily pain or ſickneſs.  / 
Health is the faculty of performing all actions proper to 
a human body, in the molt perfect manner. Quincy. 
Our father is in good health, he is yet alive. Gen, xlill. 28. 
May be he is not well; | 
Infirmity doth ſtill neglect all office, 
 Whereto our health is bound. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


v. a. [halgan, Gothick ; hælan, Saxon; beelen, 


The word is giv'n; with eager ſpeed they lace 
The ſhining beadpiece, and thr laid 


dembrace, Dryden, | 


faithful adinonition of a friend. 1 Saal, 8 ho 
3. Salvation ipiritual and temporal, on, ro; 1s, 


4. With of happinels in drinkin 


Perideaux. 
HEADQUARTERS. #. /. [head and quarters. ] The place of 


. Romeo and Juliet. 


Sbaleſp. Twelfth Night. 


| Subje& himſelf to anarchy within. Milton's Par. Loft. | 
There's no oppoling the torrent of a bead/#40ug multi- | 


Why there it is, you will be both judge and party: I am | 


hale; ſound. 


Phillips. | 


Can Wood be otherwiſe a, eee as the mechanick, | 
| the headwworkman, to prepare 


1. Raſh; precipitate; haſty; violent; ungovernable; hurried | 


. Many üüngle things thrown together; a pile; an acc u. 


So ſoon did loſe his ſeat, and all at once, 4 


| 8 | 
To betray heady hutbands, rob the eaſy. B. Jobnſ. Catil, | 


I it well. 

s alles milk, already. Dryden. | 

Ns not ſtrong j and foaming, though not tull. 4s nh | 
A 1 


Watts. 


Sharp's Surgery. 


The belt preſervative to keep the mind 
My God, my God, why haft thou forſaken me 


ſo tar tron 
ing 1 my health, and from the words of 


, and alt 
ny Can. 
g. Lau. f. 
; Come, love and ec to all; 
I drink to th' general joy of the whole table 
He aſked leave to begin two healtbs: the falt 8 4 
king's mittreſs, and the ſecond to his wife. wa tte 
For peace at home, and for the publick weal 
TS I mcan to crown a bowl to Cæſar's beatth. 
HE AL'THFUL. adj. [health and full.) 
1. Free from licknels. 
Adam knew no diſcaſe, ſo long is | 
forbidden fruit ſecured him : 4 n from the 
innocence and abttinence would have kept vow, ry Foy 
immortality. South ata 
2, Well diſpoſed. | ever; 
Such an exploit have I in hand, Lipatius 
Had you an heolthfid ear to hear it. F , ; 
1 W * 8 ee Cele 
1 here be many good and healthful airs that do ag... : 
habitition and proofs, that dite ner in pan ng Fer oy 
airs 


ha 10% t 


= 


2 


r. 
th, 


Dyda b, 


ts, 


While they pervert pure nature's healthtul-ryiu, © 4 

To loathſome n worthily lince mee I 

_ _ Gol's image did not reverence in themſelves. 

Our healthful food the ſtomach labours thus 
At firſt embracing what it ſtraight doth cruh. Dry 

4. Salutary; productive of ſalvation. "ER 

Pour upon them the healthjul Spirit of thy grace, 


Common Prayer 


Har. L 


HE'ALTHFULLY. adv. [from healthful.) 
1. In health. LD | 
2. Wholefomely. . N 
HE'ALTHFULNESS. 1. /. [from Healtſſul.] 
1. State of being well. 15 = 
2. N fac qualities. 
ou have taſted of that cup whereof I have ler“ 
drank, which I look upon as G's phyuck, W 
_ healthfulne/s which it wants in plealure, King Charly 
We ventured to make a ſtandard of the tealthyulns 7 of 
the air from the proportion of acute and epidemical date 


To the winds the inhabitants of Geneva aſcribe the beats 

| Fulneſs of their air; for as the Alps ſurround them en 4 
hides, there would be a conſtant ſtagnation of Vapours, did 
not the north wind ut them in motion. Addijon on leah 
HEALTHILY. adv. {from healthy.) Without lickne(s organ. 
HE'ALTHINESS. n. . ¶ from healthy. The fate of heafh, 
HE'ALTHLESS. adj. from bealth.\ eak ; ſickly; inf, 
He that ſpends his time in ſports, is like him whole «x. 
ment 1s all made of fringes, and his meat nothing but he, 
they are Leal:bleſs, chargeable, and uſclets, Tepe. 
HEALTHSOME. adj. {from health.) Wholeſome; falutus, 
. Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, 
To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes in, 
WE And there be ſtrangl'd ere my Romeo comes ? Sake}. 
HE'ALTHY. adj. [from health. ] In health; free from fickicis; 


The huſbandman returns from the field, and from ma. 
nuring his ground, ſtrong and healthy, becauſe innocent aud 
laborious. | South's Sermeni, 
Gardening or huſbandry, and working in weed, are ft and 
healthy recreations for a man of ſtudy or buſineſs. Leete. 
— Temperance, induſtry, and a publick {pirit, runnu; 
through the whole body of the people in Holland, hach pre 
lerved an infant commonwealth, of a ſickly conftitutivn 
through ſo many dangers, as a much more healthy one cou 
never have ſtruggled againſt without thoſe advantages. Surf. 
Air and exerciſe contribute to make the — * 
5 8 5 | rüut lil. 
HEAM. u. ſ. In beaſts the ſame as the after- birth in wh. 
HEAP. u. /. [heap, Saxon; hoop, Dutch and Scott.] 


lation, | 
1 The way to lay the city flat, 
And bury all which yet diſtinctly ranges, 


One may torm from it an idea of Venice in its rt bg. 
nings, when it had only a few heaps of carth tor 1ts dor. 
nions. CES . Addzjou on Lia, 
2. A crowd; a throng; a rabble. : 2 
A cruel e e in the blood of their empero'35 
a heap of vaſſals and flaves, no freemen, no inhere 
{tirp or ancient families. Bacon H #4 
3. Cluſter; number driven together. 1 
An univerſal cry reſounds aloud; _ 
I be ſailors run in heaps, a helpleſs crowd. 
To HEAP. v. a. [from the noun.} 
1. To throw on heaps; to pile; to throw together. dee 
Heap on wood, Kindle the fire, conſume the fleſh, 2008 
7 „ Exel. A Ie 


2. To accumulate; te lay up. ow” 

Though the wicked Heap up ſilver as the duſt, and 22 | 

as the clay; but the juſt ſhall put it on, and ihe innocent Ws 
divide the ſilver. | of gent 
How great the credit was, wherein that oracle " Fe 
ſerved, may be gathered from the vaſt riches whic 185 
there heaped up from the offerings of all the Ger , : 
tions. | | 1 
They who will make profeſſion of painting, mult lat 
treaſures out of their reading, and there will fund ma, v. 
derful means of raiſing themſelves above others. #7" 
3. To add to ſomething elſe. | 
| For thoſe of old, | 
And the late dignities heap'd up to them, 

We reit your hermits. Fun 
HE'APER. 2. J. [ trois Heap. ] One that mares piles 0 
HE APN. adj. {from 2 in heaps. 

Where a dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws Cir, 

O'er the mid paveinent, heapy rubbiſh grows: 

| Scarce ig nen? eee 
Rais'd o'er the heapy wreath, the branching ®e Vier. 
Lies flumb'ring ſulſen in the white abyſs. 759% 
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The object of hearing is found: whoſe variety * 12 


2, Weltare of mind; purity; goodneſs; e lalvation. 
There is no cal!“ in us. Common Prayer. 
2 ” . * * N 
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HEA 


| inen; to hearken. q 
2. To _ "tis your command, what you ſo well 


Aje pleas'd to hear, 1 cannot grieve to tell. Denham, 
To de told; to have an account. FED 
. I have Heard by many of this man. Acts, ix. 13. 


| was bowed down at the hearing of it; I was ditmayed 
N the leeing ot it. f 5 Jaiab, XXI. 3. 
Plepare to hear of ſuch a crime 

As tragick youths lince the birth ot time, 4 

Ne er teign d. | Tate's 27 2 4. 

This, ot eldeſt parents, leaves us _ in the ar Ie 05 

do divine inſtitution, nas 4 right to civil power, 3 pug 

"ho never beard any thing at all of heir 01 deſcent. Locke. 
Ak. D. a. 

x 16 erceive by the ear. 3 
' "The trumpeters and ungers were as one ſound to be bear: 
in praiſing tne Lord. 3 2 CH ron. v. 13. 

. Togive an audience, or allowance to peak. Et, 
He fent for Paul, and heard him concerning the faith in 
Chriſt, _ ACTS, XXIV. 24. 

[ mult beg the forbearance of cenſure, till I have been 
dard out in the ſequeſ of this ducourſe. Locke. 
To attend; to litten to; to obey... -: 3 

Hear the word at my mouth, and give them warning from 
me. | Exel. Us 17. 

To attend favourably. Fs : 

; "They tink they thall be heard for their much ſpeaking. 


3. To try; to attend judicially, _ | 
Hear the caules, and judge righteouſly. 
6, To acknowledge. A Latin phraſe. 
Or hear” ft thou rather pure ethereal ſtream, 
Whole touutain who thall tell? 6 
Hear / chou ſubmiſlive, but a lowly birth? 


Deut. i. 16. 


Milton. 
Prior. 


bearbt, a; s kceper: 5 a | 
royal Keeper, Gibſon's Camden. It is now written herd: as, 
enoberd, a cowkeeper; hype, Saxon. 


Hr aRER. 1. /. [from hear.) One who attends to any doc- | 


tine or dilcourte delivered orally by another. 


as to hear her ſpeeches, and yet ſhe not perceive the hearers 

(t her Jamentation. - -- . Sidney, b. ii. 

St. Jean and St. Matthew, which have recorded thetic ſer- 

, — 88 : 3 85 

as well leibected as the Phariſees. Hocber, b. v. 819. 
beaetit nos the edgrer. OO | 

The bearers will ſned tears, 


Tei row the lamentable fall of me, 
And wi the Pearers Weeping to their beds. Shakefp. 
Plays in themtelves have neither hopes nor fears; 


Her bcarers had no there 
In al! the 1poke, cory to ſtare. 
Er ag1NG. 2. / [from Pear.) SN | 
1. The vente by which ſounds are perceived, 


1 0/1. 


have Her g. 
2. Audience. WY 5 

The French ambaſſador upon that inſtant 
Crav d audience; and the hour, I think, is come 
To give hun heartzg. | 
ache trial. 9 05 | „ 
Agrippa and Bernice entered into the place of hearing. 
SE Acts, XXV. 23. 


The readers are the jury to decide according to the merits | 
ef tie cauſe, or to bring it to another Prariug before ſome | 


other court, 


Di dens Fables, Pref. 


Thole of different principles may be betrayed to give you 
a fair bearing, and to know what you have to ſay tor your- | 


Addiſon's Freebolder. | 


TY 
let. 


4. Reach of the ear. 


lt we protets, as Peter did, that we love the Lord, and 


protets it in the Searing of men; charity is prone to hear all 


thmgs, and therctore charitable men are likely to think we | 


do 10. OT Hooker, C. iii. 
ls our Heναν,ỹ the King charged thee, Beware that none 
touch Ablalom. | | . 
Lou have been talk'd of fince your travels much, 
And that in tHamlet's Hing, for a quality 
Where they tay vou thine. | 
8 Thetox nad the good luck tobewithin hearmg. L' Eftrange. 
UNE AREEN. S. 2. [heancnian, Saxon.}]. 
L 10 litten by way of curohty, : 
The young<tt daughter, whom you bearken for, 
Hier tather keeps from acceſs of tutors. Shakeſpeare. 
| Hebearkens after prophecies and dreams. SHH. 
They do me too much injury, e 
That ever {aid I hearken'd tor your death: 
If it were to, I might have let alone 


he gaping three-mouth'd dog fargets to falt; 


Louder, and yet more loud, I hear the alarms 
human cries ; SA | 8 
I mount the terraſs, thence the town ſurvey, | 
Aud bearker what the fruitful ſounds convey. Dryden. 
© who makes much neceilary, will want much; and, 
Waricd with the difficulty of the attainment, will incline to 
barten after any expecient that otters to ſhorten his way 
to it, | Rogers's Sermons. 
2. To attend; to pay regard. Fo: | 
earken unto me, thou ſon of Zippor. Numb, xxiii. 18. 
hole who put paſſion in the place ot reaſon, neither uſe 
Town, nor hearkerz to other people's reaſon, any farther 


Wan it fits their humour, 5 | Locke. 
| Thats net a bleflivg individuals find, 

b. tome way leans and hearkens to the kind. & 46 
TAKES Et&. z. ſ. [from bearken.] Liſtener 3 one that 
hearkens | 

cu Kns, 

*ARSAY. n. ſ. [hear and ſap.) Report; rumour ; what is 
net Known o f 2 


therwint than by account from others. 
a prey thete thepherds two he tock, 
[ole metal Riff he knew he could not bend 
Wbeorſoy pictures, or a window look. Sidney. 
Arms by hearſay, that ſome giants ſaved themſelves 
Ale mountain Baris in Armenia. 
8 e little icramblers atter tame fall upon him, publiſh 
in) t in his life, and depend upon hear/ay to defame 


Mrz sp. 

1 Ft 2. /. [of unknown etymology.) | 
At Be in which the dead are conveyed to the grave. 
mporary g eee ſet· over a grave. 

o add to your laments, 

arne you now 3 King Henry's hearſe, 

KART inform you of a diſmal, fight. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

) The A [heonr, Saxon z bert, German A 

he Je which by its contraction and dilation propels 

rough the courſe of circulation, and is therefore 

h as the ſource of vital motion. It is ſuppoſed in 

les of IG to be the ſeat ſometimes of courage, ſome- 
He with r u 

the Providence and courage ſo paſſed over all, that 

* Mer took ſuch ſ. ite ul griet at it, that her Heart brake 

Wal, and fhe dd, Pai idney, 


Matt. vi. 7. 


raed ligiũties a keeper, and is ſometimes initial; as heard- | 
A glorious keeper : lometimes final, as cynebeard, a 


And lo was the dulled withal, that we could come ſo near 


mots, heard themy and being hearers, did think themielves | 


Words, be they never 1o few, are too many, when they | 
Ae Hooker, b. v. 


And ſay, Alas, it was a pitcous deed! Shakeſp. Heu. VI. 


Their tate is only in their bearers ears. Hen. Johnſon. | 


Bees are called with lound upon bras, and therefore they 
2...  Bacor's Natural Hiſtory. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. | 


2 Fam. xvill. 12. 


Ih intulting hand ot Douglas over you. Shakeſpeare. 


The turics hcarten, and their ſnakes uncurl. Dryd. Ving. 


kT weng it would ſucceed well. 
Fo 8 8 e 


Raleigh's Hiſtory. | 


Addijon 5 Freebolder. 


Thou wouldſt have left thy deaeſt heart blood there, 
Rather than made that ſavage duke thine heir, 
And difinherited thine only ton, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Snakes, in my heart blood warm'd, that ſting my "ob 
7 Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
Our battle is more full of names than your's, 
Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 
Our armour all as ſtrong, our caute the beſt; . 
Then reaſon wills our hearts ſhould be as good. Shakeſp. 
I thank you tor my veniſon, maſter Shallow. 
Malter Page, much good do it your good heart. Shakeſp. 
But lince the brain doth lodge the pow'rs of ſenſe, 
How makes it in the heart thoſe paſſions ſpring? _ 
Ihe mutual love, the kind intelligence 25 
"I'wixt Heart and brain, this ſympathy doth bring. Davies. 
We all tet our hearts at reſt, ſince whatever comes from 
above is tor the beſt. 5 L'Eſtrange. 
Ihe only true zeal is that which is guided by a good light 
in the head, and that which conſuts of good and innocent at- 
fections in the heart. 
Preſt with heart corroding grief and years, | 
To the gay court a rural ſhed prefers. Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. The chief part; the vital part. 2 
Harley being ſteeped in water, and turned upon a dry floor, 
will ſprout half an inch; and, if it be let alone, much more, 
until the heart be out. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
3. The inner part of any thing. 


the heart ot the country. Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
The king's forces areemployed in appealing dilorders more 
near the heart of the kingdom. Hayward. 
Generally the inſide or heart of trees is harder than the 
outward parts. OT» Boyle. 
Here in the heart of all the town I'll ſtay, 
And timely ſuccour, where it wants, convey. 


of oak, ſuch as will reach ground. 
4. Perſon; character. Uſed with reſpect to courage or kindneſs, 
Ihe king's a bawcock, and a heart of gold, 
A lad of lite, an imp of tame, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
_ Hey, my hearts; cheerly, my hearts. Shakeſpþ. Tempeſt. 
What ſays my heart of elder? Ha! is he dead, ws” Hara ? 
Is he dead? Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Wi 
5. Courage; ſpirit. 


If it pleaſe 


you to make his fortune known, as I have done 


hood. Sidney, b. ii. 
There did other like unhappy accidents happen out of 
Engländ, which gave heart and good opportunity to them 
to deb their old potlcthons. Spenſer on Ireland, 
ide was the wound; and a large lukewarm flood, 
Red as the 1ote, thence guſhed grievoully, 
That when the painim ſpy'd the ſtreanung blood, 
Eve, recov'ring heart, reply'd. Milton. 
Having leit that city well 
_ majelty removed with his little army to Bewdley. Clarendon, 
Finding that it did them no hurt, they took heart upon it, 
went up to it, and and viewed it. LC" Eftrange's Fables, 
Ine expclled nations take heart, and when they fly from 
one country invade another, DI 
6. Seat of lose. OED 3 
Ahl what avails it me the flocks to keep, 


| 5 5 2 Sam. xiv. 1. 
Means how to feel, and learn each other's heart, _ 
By th' abbot's {kill of Weſtminſter is found. Daniel. 
8 | Nor let thy heart, 75 
Thus over- fond, on that which is not thine. Milton. 
Tis well to be tender; but to ſet the heart too much upon 
any thing, is what we cannot juſtify. _ L'Eftrange. 
A friend makes me a feaſt, and ſets all before me; but I 
ſet my heart upon one diſh alone, and if that happens to be 
thrown down, I ſcorn all the reſt, Temple. 
Then mixing pow'rful herbs with magick art, 
She chang'd his form who could not change his Heart. 
Foes I, Dryden. 


„ 


What did I not, her ſtubborn heart to gain? 


Whatſoever was attained to, concerning God and his work - 
ing in nature, the ſame was delivered over by heart and tradi- 
tion from wile men to a poſterity equally zealous. Kalergh. 
We call the committing of a thing to memory the getting 
it by heart; for it is the memory that mult tranſmit it to the 
heart; and it is in vain to expect that the heart ſhould keep 
its hold of any truth, when the memory has let it go. South. 
Shall I in London act this idle part? | 
Compoſing ſongs for fools to get by heart. 


he zealous or ſolicitous or ardent about it. 
If he take not their cauſes to heart, how ſhould there be 
but in them frozen coldneſs, when his affections ſeem be- 
numbed, from whom theirs ſhould take fire? — Hooker. 
If he would tate the buſineſs 10 heart, and deal in it eftec- 
Bacon Henry VII. 
Lady Marchionels of Hertford engaged her huſband 
to take this buſineſs to heart. 
Among{t thoſe, who took it molt to heart, Sir John Stawel 
was the chief. Clarendon, b. viii, 
Every prudent and honeſt man would join himſelf to that 
ſide which had the good of their country moſt at heart. 
| Le Bog ; Addiſon. 
Learned men have been now a long time ſearching after 
the happy country from which our firſt parents were ex- 
iled: if they can find it, with all my heart. Woodward. 
I would not be ſorry to find the Preſbyterians miſtaken in 
this point, which they have moſt at heart. Swift. 
What I have moit at heart is, that ſome method ſhould be 
thought on far aſcertaining and fixing our language. Sw. 
10. Paſſions; anxiety z concern. 
Set your heart at reſt ; x 
The fairy land buys not the child of me, Shakeſpeare. 
| x2. Secret thoughts; receſſes of the mind, 
Michal ſaw King David leaping and dancing before the 
Lord, and ſhe deſpiſed him in her heart. 2 Sam. vi. 16. 
The next generation will in tongue and heart, and every 
way elſe, become Engliſh ſo as there will be no difference or 
diſtinction, but the Iriſh ſea, betwixt us. Davies on Ireland. 
Thou ſaweſt the contradiction between my Heart and hand. 
| N 8 King Charles. 
Would you have him open his heart to you, and aſk your 
advice, you mult begin to do ſo with him firſt. Locke. 
Men, ſome to pleaſure, ſome to bulineſs take 
But every woman is, at heart, a rake. Pope, Epiſtle ii. 
12. Diſpoſition of mind. ; ; 
Doing all things with ſo pretty a grace, that it ſeemed ig- 
norance could not make him do amils, becauſe he had a heart 


to do well, Sidney. 
13. The heart is conſidered as the ſeat of tenderneſs : a bard 
heart therefore is cruelty. | | 
I've ſeen thee ſtern, and thou haſt oft beheld 


Heart hardening ſpectacles. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Such iron hearts we are, and ſuch 


Sprat's Sermons, | 


Some Engliſhmen did with great danger paſs by water into | 


nd ti Dryden. | 
It the foundations be bad, provide good piles made ot heart | 
Moxon's Mech. Exer. 


ndjor. | 


Gave him great heart and hope of victory. Fairy Queen. | 


rovided, and in good heart, his | 


Who loſt my heart while I preſerv'd my theep ? Pope. | 
7. Affection; inclination, __ „„ 
Jo ab perceived that the king's Heart was towards Abſalom, | 


4 But all my vows were anſwer' d with diſdain, Dryden. | 
18. Memory. | 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 


| HEART-FELT. adj. Felt in the conſcience, 
ebe. 
9. Good-will; ardour of zeal. To take to heart any thing, is to 


Clarendon, b. viii. | 


ARA . 


14. To find in the HEA RT. To be not wholly averſe, 
For my breaking the laws of friendſhip with you, I could 


handling ot me gives mè reaſon to confirm my former dealing. 


15. Secret meaning; hidden intention. | 8 
| OT gy with my RA in your praiſe, _ | 
nd then ſhew you the heart of my meſſage, 4 
16, Conſcience; ſenſe of good or ill, en ee 
Every man's heart and conſcience doth jn good or evil, 
even ſecretly committed, and known to none but itſelf, either 
like or dilallow itſelf, 
17. Strength; power. 15 
Try whether leaves of trees, ſwept together, with ſome 
chalk and dung mixed, to give them more Heart, would not 
make a good compoſt. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
He keeps a fabbath of alternate years, 
That the tpent earth may gather heart again, 
And, better'd by ceſſation 1 the grain. Dryden's Georg, 
Care mult he taken not to plow ground out of heart, be- 
cauſe if *tis in heart, it may be improved by marl again. 
Mortimer. 


This gay charm, 

Whoſe eye beck'd forth my wars, and call'd thee home, 
Whole boſom was my crownet, my chief end, | 
Like a right gipſy, hath, at faſt and looſe, 
Beguil'd me to the very heart of loſs. _ 


18. Utmoſt degree. 


at fiake; and ſometimes for tenderneſs. 
I bid the raſcal knock upon Jour gate, 


20. It is much uſed in compolition for mind, or affection. 
of mind, | 

To die to ſleep | 

No more; and, by a ſleep, to ſay we end | 

'The heart-ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 

That fleſh is heir to. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


row. Ft 
Better a little chiding than a great deal of heart-break. 


ſuppoſed to break the heart of all her lovers. | 
Like Sampion's heart-breakers, it grew 
In time to make a nation rue, 
HEART-BREAKING, adj. Overpowering with ſorrow, 
Thoſe piteous plaints and ſorrowful ſad tine, 
Which late you poured forth, as ye did fit 
HBeſide the ſilver ſprings of Helicone,  _ 


HEART-BREAKING. 2. /. Overpowering grief. 


Hakexwell, 


tence of condemnation paſſed upon him ? | 
[heart and burn.) Having the heart 


HEART-BURNED. adj. 
inflamed. 


I am hbeart-burn'd an hour after. 


| HEART-BURN ING. u. . [heart and burn, | 
1, Pain at the ſtomach, commonly trom an acrid humour, 


powerfully corrects and ſubdues the acrid humours in the 


dialgia, or beart-burning. 
2, Diſcontent; ſecret enmity. | 
In great changes, when right of inheritance is broke, there 
will remain much beart-burning and diſcontent among the 
meaner people. 1 ; | Swift to Popes 
HEART-DEAR. adj. Sincerely beloved. 5 
The time was, father, that you broke your word, 
When you were more endear'd to it than now; 
When your own Percy, when my heart-dear Harry, 
Threw many a northward look to ſee his father 
Bring up his pow ' rs; but he did long in vain! Shakeſp. 
HEART-EASE. 1. /. Quiet; tranquillity, | | 
What infinite heart-eaſe muſt kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy? 
HEART-EASING. adj. Giving quiet. 
But come, thou goddels tair and free, oy 
In heav'n yclep'd Euphroſyne, „ 
And by men heart-eafing mirth. Milton. 
What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 
The foul's calm ſun-ſhine, and the e joy, 
Is Virtue's prize. En 
HEART-PEAS. 2. /. A plant. 5 
Ihe characters are: it hath a trailing ſtalk, emitting 
claſpers, whereby it faſtens itſelf to whatever plant ſtands 
near it: the flower-cup conſiſts of three leaves, the flower 
of eight leaves, and are of an anomalous figure: the ovary 
becomes a fruit like a bladder, divided into three cells, in 
which are contained round ſeeds in form of peas, of a black 
colour, having the figure of an heart of a white colour upon 


HEART-QUELLING: adj, Conquering the affection. 
And let fair Venus, that is queen of love, 


HEART-RENDING. adj, Killing with anguiſh. 
| Heart-rending news, and dreadful to thoſe few 
Who her reſemble, and her ſteps purſue; - 
That death ſhould licence have to rage among 
The fair, the wiſe, the virtuous, and the young! 
HEART-ROBBING. adj, Ecſtatick; depriving of thought, 
Sweet is thy virtue, as tayſelf tweet art; | 
For when on me thou ſhinedit, late in ſadneſs, 
A melting pleaſance ran through every part, | 
And me revived with heart-roboing gladneis. Spenſer, 
HEART-SICK. adj, _ „ nnen 
1. Pained in mind. a c 
If we be heart-/ick, or afflicted with an uncertain ſoul, then 


we are true deſirers of relief and mercy, Taylor. 
2. Mortally ill; hurt in the conſtitution. 
ood Romeo, hide thyſelf. 
Not I, unlets the breath of h-art-/ick groans, 
Miſt like, infold me from the ſearch of eyes, Shaleſp. 


HEARTS-EASE. 1. /. A plant. 
Hearts-eaſe is a ſort of violet that blows all Summer, and 
often in Winter: it ſows itſelf. | Mortimer. 
HEART-SORE. 2. /. Struck with ſorrow. 
Wherever he that godly knight may find, 
His only heart: ſorę and his only foe. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
HEART-STRING. 2. ſ. [heart and ftring.] The tendons or 
nerves ſuppoſed to brace and ſuſtain the heart. 
i He was by Jove depri ved 
Of life himſelf, and heart aſtrings of an eagle rived, 


Spenſer s Fairy Queen, 
How, out of tune on the ſtrings ? 5 2 0 * 
— Not ſo; but yet ſo falſe, that he grieves my very heart. 


| The bale bapburity of human kind, Rowe's Fane Shore. 


| firings, Shakeſpeare's Tawo Gentlemen of Verona. 
| $4 | That 


find in my heart to alk you pardon for it, but that your now | 


| Hooker, b. i. 5H 9 


19. Life. For my heart ſeems ſometimes to ſignify, if life was 


And could not get him for my heart to do it. Shakeſp. + 
BN = I gave it to a youth, | 10 IE; 
A prating boy, that begg' q it as a fee: 
I could not for my heart deny it him. Shakeſpeare. 
| Protoundly ſkill'd in the black art, | 
As Engliſh Merlin for his heart. Hudibyas, p. i. 


HEART-ACH, 1. /. [heart and ach. ] Sorrow; pang; anguiſh 


©. o_ a 2 — — 
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| HEART-BREAK. 1. /. [heart and break.) Overpowering for- _ 
Erona's, I will after take heart again to go on with his talle- | | | | ; r 


* 
r —— 


| | Shakeſpeare, 
HEART-BREAKER, 2. / A cant name for a woman's curls, 


Hudibras, p. i. 


S 11 
x : 
S224 „%? 


Making your mulick of heart-breaking mone. Spenſer, | 


What greater heart-breaking and contuſion can there be to | 
one, than to have all his ſecret faults laid open, and the ſen- 


How tartly that gentleman looks! I never can ſee him but . 


Shakeſpeare's Much Ado about Nothin . 


Pine clean chalk is one of the moſt noble abſorbents, and N 2 


itomach: this property renders it very ſerviceable in the car- : 
__ Wodwardon Foſſils,” 


Shakeſpeare's Henry v. 


Pope's Efay on Man, 


each. Millar. 


With her Heart-quelling ſon, upon you ſmile, Spenſer. | 


Waller, | 


— — 
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That grates my heart: ſtrings: wiiat ſtiouid diſcontent | we are near the fire; as well as the cauſe of that ſencution, St Paul excepted the reſt unſcliooled altooet] a 
him! | x which is in the fire itleif; and thence we conclude, that there tered men; 5 | Set ler, and riet. 
Except he thinks I live too long. Denbam's Sephy. is a fort of J eat in the nre retembling our own tentation: 2. Wild; ſavage; rapacious; cruel. verb. , 

| It thou thinkeit thou ſhalt periſh, I cannot blame thee to be whereas in the fire there is nothing but little particles of niat- '- The Moors did tread under their beat; 1 
ſad till thy heart-/irings crack. Taylor's Rule Liuiug Holy. ter, oi ſuch particular ſhapes as are ntted to unpreis tuck mo- little they found yet there ſtanding. dens Lect Hate 
c I here's the tatal wound, tions on our fleſm as excuc the {enic of Peat, Watts. That execrable Cromwell made a heathen © Hager. 

That tears my heart ſtrings; but he ſhall be found, 2. The caute of the ſeuſation of burning. | | human edi&t againtt the poor epiſcopal ba or Tauber. 5. 

My arms ſhall hold lum. Granville. The iword which is made hery doth not only cut by rea- ſhould neither preach, pray in public i * 10 885 that th, 
HEART-STRUCK. adi. Be | | ſon ot the ſharpyers which umpiy it natn, but alto burn by ry, nor teach ſchool. 1 , Pons mary, bus 
1. Driven to the heart; infixed for ever in the mind. means of that beat which it hath trom tive. Hooler, b. v. HEATHENISHLY« adv. [from beatheniſh ra as Vera. 

Whois with him? Atier they came down into the valley, and found the in- ner ot heathens. | ] Atter the Nan. 6. 
one but the fool who labours to out-jeſt tolerable beats which are there, and knew no means ot lighter | HE'aTHENISM, n. from heathen.) Gentifiie: 4 jul 
His heart-jftruck injuries. Shakejpeare's Hing Lear. appacel, they were forced to begin the cuſtom ot going naked, It ugmfies the acknowledginent of the e. G 8 . 

2. Shocked with tear or ditmay, | Bacon Nexw atlantis. | polition to He in. Hammond s] . 
| He added not; tor Adam, at the news 3. Hot weather, HE ATN. adj. [from Heath. ] Full of Rk SEUFGEE, Catch, 115 
Heart-flruck, with chilling gripe of ſorrow ſtood, ; Mark well the flow'ring almonds in the wood Inis fort of land they order the eee 1 \ 
J hat all his ſenſes bound! DMiuiton's FArREy. Loſt, b. xi. Tue glebe will amwer to the Llyivan reign; land. | | "Mori: 5 : the each 
HEAR 1 -SWELLING. adj. Rankling in the mind. | Great beats will folluw, and large crops of grain. Dryden. | To HEAVE. v. a. pret. heaved, anciently 3 aura 
Drawn into arms, and probt of mortal fight, 2, Ihe pope would net covinply with the propolaly as tearing or Howe. 5 Part. Peas, 
Through proud ambigon and being nates Sperſer. | the bears nnght auvance too tar betore they nad ane their | x, To uttz to raiſe from the ground. 
HEART-WHOLE. d. | work, and produce a PelUlence among che people. Adeltjon. So ttretch'd out huge in length the arch fend ja. 
1. VWith the attections yet unfixed. | | 4, State ot atiy body under the action oi tic are, | Chain'd on the burning lake er 00 8 "Fs 
You have not icen me yet, and therefore I am confident you |- The Seats tmiths tage ot ner iron are a blood-red heat, H:d r13'n, or heav'd his head but that be weil 
are hear! hole, Dryden's Sali Friar, | A whiiettaming beat, and alpeaningor welding hea. t , And high permittion of all-ruling aden 5 35 
Cup hach clapt him 0 th' ſhoulder; Hut Ui warrant hum | 5. One Violent action unntemitted. | Lett him at large. Milton f ke 1 725 * 
- heart-x<vhole: Shakejpcare's As Tou Liki Hot: he cununuual agitamwuns of the ſpirits mult needs be a | 2. To carry. 5 aye Lg, l. i. It 
2. With the vitals yet unimpaired. ; Weincning ot any couttitution, cpeclally nage; and many 5 Now we bear the king | | 
HEART-WOUNDED: adj; Filled with paſſion of love or grief. caujes we requires ter retiethunent betwixt the beats. Dry. Tow'rd Calais: grant him there ; and there teins ©. 
_- Mean time the nen, without reitection duc, 6. 1 he tate of bein once hot. . ; Head him away upon your n ed 8 Ng deen, 
| Heart wounded, to the bed ot ſtate wihdiew, Pope s Odvfe } © Ii itrike my iortune with him ata boat, | Athwart the ſea, 88 a e 3 5 
HEART-WOUNDING, af. Filing F | Aud gc hunt not the leHfure to wget, Driden's Aureng. | 3. To raile; to lirt. V gs Heu V. ” 
1 Wit a trick heart-avounding loud the cry'd, 7. A codrte ad Faces, DELWEEN cach Ot Wilich Courles there 13 | - So daunted, when the giant ſaw the knight 4 
While down her checks the guthing torrents zan, [aun intersmittion. = i Lo His heavy hand he Beaved up F 
Fatt falling on her hands. Roxwe's Jane Short. Feigu d zeal, you ſaw, {et out the ſpeedier pace; . And him to dutt thought to have batter'd uite. Fairy a 2 
HE'ARTED, adj, It is only uied in compolition ; as, nne But tc lait þectt,, plain dealing won tac Laces Dryden. Unbappy that I am, I cannot heacve on! 
'. henrteh © ©." F 8 8. Punples in the ace; flach. TO My heart into my mouth: I love your maicty 
To HEARTEN, v. g. [from heart. ]Þ , It has railed animotucs In their hearts, and Feats in their According to my boyd, no more nor lets. Stab K. U U. 
1. To encourage; to animate; to ſtir uß. RE faces, and bros Uut in their rboans. Addijen's Freehylder. | | Be dy'd in fight: ee 8 
Palladius blaming thote that were flow, heartertig them 9. Agnatiun oi iudderor violencpation, VENCUIENCE oHaction. Fought next my perton, as in conſort fought + 
that were forward, but eſpecially with his own example lead- | 'J hey ccing what torces were in the city with then, iHtued | . Save when he heav'd his ſhield in my defence 1 
ing them, made an impretiion into the lquadron, Srdrey. aganit the lyrant while they were in us Peat, betore prac | Aulon his nate fe recciv'd my wound Dr: 
My royal tather, cheer thele noble jurds, | | tes might be vied towniever them. Stdney, b. ii. 4. To caute to rell. 8 FEY 5 
And hearteh hole that tight in your detence: 1 The tend hata 4oit his triend 3 The groans of ghoſts, that cleave the earth with vw 
U:uheath your word, good facher; Cry, St. George ! unc the belt quoirets, u the Het, are curſt Aud te it uy: they pant and itick half way 2543 z, ( 
. 5 Shakeſpeare. By thole thai 1eel-their {harpneis. Sede. King Lear. 8 Tir ghetiag finny (warms 1 - 
This rare man, Tydides, would prepare; lone have pleated in the heat and hui y vi jus rage, That heave our triths and croudö u on Ds ——_— | 
That he might conguer, bearer d ling and taught him] but mult have Citplcaicd in the cool tedate retections of he 5. Totorce up from the Lreait, „VF II. 
1 WICKS. | 1 .us Ilias. imd. „„ enn enn 5 Aude the no verbal que? ? T 
Thus hearter'd well, and fleh'd upon Jus prey, Ve have ſhilt no blood but in the heat of the buttie, G , = Yes, once or twice the hi ee mein Ef Cato 55 
The youth may prove a man another day. Dryden, | chace. | ; Alterbury's Sermons. Fr  Pantingly forth, as it it preit her het. &. 41. K 10 
2. Lo mcliorate with manu. 8 One playing at hazard, held in many hands wgeier, and Ihe wretched animal Ha-b' torik tuck «Ys as, IE 
Tae ground one year at reſt; forget not they drew a huge hcap of gold; but, in the heat ot play, never F That then dijcharge did ſtretch his teatite; l cht | 
With richelt dung to bearten it again. May's . George | obſerved a tharper, who wept it into his hat. Sabiſt. Aimoit toburitins, . Shabetecre's dr Tas Lib x] 
HzarTH. 2. /. The parcment of a room in which a fire 1s | 10, Faction; contett; party rage. | 6. Toexalt; to elevate. | o 8 
made; the ground under the COmmey . . Our frate thinks wo! 10: they are in a moſt warlike prepa- | Poor bade, painted queen, 1 
Hloop'd out of Rome; now this extremity | ration, and hope to com upon them in the heat of their di-“ One head un ·high, to be hut d dow helowe Jai 
Hathi brought me to dus He, e.. é SH. Coxriolatuss. vinon. . Shakeſpeare's Coriolamus. 7. To pu; to elate . = IMG 
Cricket, to Windo chimneys ſhalt thou cap, 1 was ſorry to hear with what partiality aud popular beat | , The Scots, heaved up into high hope of vifory, Une Wt 
Wiercas thou nit unrak'd, and beartÞs uniwept, elections Were Carried, 4 55 „ King Charles. Enrgliih tor tooliil birds fallen iato the net Fortock the 0 
Tee pinch the mans as blue as bilberry, SPÞaRepoarts What cau more gratify the Parygian foe and mitched into the plan. 5 Hi ual 
Goud luck befriend thee, ton; for at thy birth _ Than thele diſtemper'd Yet © Dryden's Homer.] To HEAVE. vn... F EO. e 
The fairy ladies danc d upon the hearth. Milton. I. Ardour oithought or elocution. n |] x. To pant; to Licathe with pain. 
The vanquith'd fires withdraw trom every place; „ Pleud it to her a | | "Tex fuck ax you, 
Or, tull with tceding, tink into a fleep; Wink all the ttrengrh and beats of eloquence, 1 That creep like ſhidows by hint, and do ah Rz 
_ Each houthold gomus thews agam its face, J __ Fraterniiove and friendilip can inipire. Addiſon's Cato. Ateach his ncedlefs beawine: ; luck as 50 1. 
And trom the hearths the httle Jares creep, Dryden. | To HN Ar. v. 4. {iromihenoun] © VV Nouriſh the caufeof his awaktng. Shale; int: . 2.0 
HEARTILY. adv. [trom hearty. ] 1 5 1, 1% make hut; to endue with the power of burning. 5 Ile heawves tor breath, which, from his lung 86,1 6 
1. Sincerely ; actively; diligen:ly; vigorouſly. 4 Hecommandedthat they {ould brat the furnace one ſeven } © And teich'd from tar, diſtends his lab'ring loc, Prion Wi 
Where his judgment led him to oppete men on a publick | times more than ic was wont to be heated, Dan. wm. 19.2. To labour. „ Phe ; D. 
account, he would do it vigoroutly andιννν⁰e); yet the op- | 2. Jo caute to ferment. 2 | e | Ihe Church of England had ſtruggled and brat 1 8 
polition ended there, Allterburys Serinons.]“ Hope lying undricd beats them, and changes their colour, | reformation ever nee Wicklitf's days. A . 
2. From the heart; full... AL es OD : h Morimer's Hujbandry, 3. To riſe with pain; to {well and tall. | 
OS on L bear no malice for my death; Iz. To mike the conſtitution feveriſh. | Thou hatt made my curdled blood run back, 
3 But thoſe that ſouglit it, I could with more Chriſtians; |} Ton art going to Lord Timon's feaſt. My hcart keawr up, my hair to riſe in briſtles. Dr, 
S a - Be nat they will, I hedirtily forgive them. Shakeſpeare. — Ay, to fee meat fill knaves, and wine heat fools. Shak. The wand'ring breath was on the wing to part; - 
Wn. It to be 1ad 1s to be wie, | 5 5 Whatcver increateth the dentity of the blood, even wich- Weak was, the pulte, and hardly Tr the hantt. 37% th 
; J do molt heartily dete. 5 EET out increaling its celcrity, heats, becaule a_denter body is No object atcets ny imagination o much-as the 12.47 I: 
Whatever Socrates haWaid, 1 hotter than a rater.“ Arhulthnot on Aliments. | occun: I cannot tee the beawing of this prodivieus 1 2 
Or Tully writ, or Wauley read. Prior. | 4. To warm with vcliemence of paſſion or def. | | Wilters, even in a cahn, without a very plating b. 
3. Eagerly; With dere: 5 A noble emulation boats your breait, | ment. 5 1 A. lu Spectois's oF 
stormy eating Peart uy oi the food, know that anxiety has And your own fame now robs you of your relt, Dr yen Þ | Frequent tor breath Eis panting boſoni Zea4/d, T, Un 
Iundor-d my cating "till this moment.  #.4%jor'5 Guardian, | 5. Toagitatethe blood and tpirits with action. 45:5 By *Fhe heavine tide: 5 1. L 
HE arTINESS. . J. [from bearty.} _ | | __ When he was well heated the vounger chainpion could not In widen'd circles beats'on either ſide. Ge | 
1. Sinccrity; freedom from hypocrity. 5 ſtan before him; and we find the elder contended not tor the | 4. To Keck; to fer} a tendency to voniit, a 
Is entertainment maya tree tace puton; derive n liberty] gitt, but tor the honour, Dryden's Hu. Dedication, HRAYE. 1. J. {trom the verb.] | 
from beartinc/s, and well become che agent, Shakejpeare. | EATER. . J. from at.] An iron made hot, and put into 1. Litt; exertion or ettort upwards. = | 
2. Vigour ; diligence; ſtrength. 2 a box-hon, o 1:nooth and plait linen. . None could &uets whether the next Ter of the t * Wc 
'I he anger of an enemy repreſents our faults, or admoniſhes | HEAT H.- n.f. (erica, Liu, ] | | + would ſeitle them on the firit foundation, or [Wall Cana 
us of our duty, with more beartmejs than tne kindneſs of a | 1. A plant, | * | e ” Dev den s Diu Sell 55 
friend. 2%, % Rule of Living Holj, “ Ixis alhrub of low ſtature: the leaves are ſin ll, and abide | 2. Riſing of the breaſt. : 
HEARTLESS. a. J. {from heart. } Without courage z ſpire | green all the year: the flower covlitts of one leaf, is naked, | T'bere's matter in theſe ſighs, thele profound Hen, 
Wit So 5 . be and, tor the molt part, ſhaped like a pitcher: the ovary, | You mutt tranflate; tis fit we underitanu chem. 4 
5 S joye:: oft to chaſe the trembling pricket, ED winch 1s produced in the bottom of the flower, becumes-a | 3. Etfort to vomit. f 7 I 
Or hunt the hearilefs hare till ſhe were tame. Spenſer. | roundith fruit, divided into four cells, ia which are contained | 4. Struggle to rue. wo | e 1 U. 
„ | | 5 Then bopelets, gan the cunning chief, many imall feeds. 8 8 Millar. But ate many ſtrains and Feast, bs Ko 
TR - Pertuade us die, to ſtint all turther ſtrife. Fairy Queen. In Kent they cut up the heath in May, burn it, and ipread | He got up tohis ſaddle eaves. Hudibras, p. hi . 
| N What, art thou drawn among thele ert hinds? tlie athcs, 3 - Mortimer's H uſbandry, | HEAVE Ofering. u. f. An offeringamvng the Jews. | 
I urn thee, Benvolio; look upon thy death. Shake/peare. | Oit with bolder wing they ſoaring dare | Ye ſhallofler a cakeot the firtt of your devgh 1 
T houtands peſides Kood mute and heartleſs there, The purple heath. + T homſon's Spring. | offering, as ye do the heave Hering of the tee“ 
N Jen valiant all; nor was Lus'd to far. Conviey., | 2, A place overgrown with heath. | | | : OED OE 
The peatants were accutomed to payments, and gie Say, from whence THEAVEN, u. ſ. [heopon, which ſeems to be delten 1 
heartlejs ae oy per. cs; Temple, | Lou owe this ſtrange intelligence? or why | | - heopd, the places over head, Saxon. | 
Heariteſs they fought, and quitted ſoon their ground, Upon this blaſted heath you ſtop our way | 1. Theregions above; the expanie of che [KY f 
; Wie our's with caly victory were crown'd. Den. With ſuch prophetick greeting? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, A ſtation like the herald Mercury, „ „ og tac 
HEARTLESSLY. adv, [trom heartleſs. ] Without courage; | 3. A-place covered with flit ubs of whatever Kind. New lighted on-a heaven kifling hl. SCA-J tf 33 19 
taimiy; umudly. | 8 Some woods of oranges, and beaths of roſemary, will ſmell Thy race in time to come FD, 
HEARTS ESE u. [from Heart.] Want of courage | a great way into the lea, Bacin's Natural Hatry. Shall ſpread the conquetts of imperial Rome; 4 
IF pn; dejection of mind. 5 IHearn- cock. x. /. [heath and cock. } A large fowl that Rome, whole alcending tow'rs fat Tc 6 12 on 
HEARTY. adj. [trom Heart.] I krequents heaths. Involvingearth and ocean in her ſh le-. Erie IN 
1. Sincerely; undifſembled; warm; zealous, Re Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge, pheaſant, heath-cock, The words are taken more properly tor the at oy A 
They did not bring that hearty inclination to peace, which | and powte, | Carco Survey of Cornavall. | than for the heavens, as the belt Hebre. 12S PRIN, .. 1 ook 
they hoped they would have done. Clarendon, b. viii. | HEATH-POUT. . . [heath and pout.] A bird. a = Ralcieh's Hife 9 . N 
: But the kind hoſts their entertainment grace Not heat h-peut, or the rarer bird This act, with ſhouts e. hight, ths tio a | _ 
With hearty welcome undan open tace; Which Phatis or Ionia yields, | |  Applaud. | Brise; 135 - A 
In all they did, you might ditcern with eale „ „More pleaſing mioriels would afford | 2. Thehabitation of God, good angels, and Fulle sb 25 
A willing mind, and a Gelire to pleaſe, Dryden. Than the fat olives of my fields. ru. | Ties 3 N 7 
Every man may pretend to any employment, provided he HEATH-PEAS. 2. J. A ſpecies of bitter VETCH, which ice. That ſummons thee to beaver, or to hell. Ss, . A 
has been loud and frequent in declaring himieli Zee for | HEATH-ROSE. z. J. [heath and roſe.] A plant. Atnjecorth. | Theſe, the late 1 ö 
the rerument. Swift, IRE A THEN. 2. /. ¶ Legden, German.] The gentiles; the pa- Heav' baniſh'd hot, leit defert utmott He- wy 3 
3 tull health. gans; the nations unacquainted with the covenant of grace, 5 All vet lift of chat revolted rovls. rh 
3. V 1 irons, DN Deliver us from the Heathen, that we may give thanks to Hons fall'n, in foticn food, or full 319% . , 12 x, 
. Ae mw Pike m Leue though his jetts mw coarſe, thy noly naue, 1 Chron. XVI, 35+ Sublime with expectation; Ait 6 84 wh 
4 A Ae 2 belt of all things but his horte, Fepe. It the opinions of others, whom we think well of, be a 3. The Supreme Power z the Sovereign 0 e * 
4. Strong; hard; durable. 0 a ground of allent, men have reafon to be heathens in Japan, Now-Heaw'n help him! Salt 
Oak, and the hke true hearty timber, being ſtrong in all | mahometans in Turkey, papitts in Spain, and proteſtants inn | The will a 
poſitions » may be better trunted in crols and antverte Work. Lnglind, h Locke: And high permiſſion of all-ruling Head u, zu 
| > Fatton's Architecture. In a paper of morality, I confider how I may recommend“ Lett him at large. Ac, ; 
HEARTY-HALE, adj. ¶ heart and hale.] Good tor the heart. the par:1cula; virtues I treat of, by the precepts or examples Tune prophets wee taucht to know the I. e 4 
Vein-hcaling verven, and he 1-purging dill, : Cs de lee e Addijon's Speator. thereby inſtruct the people, and enabled to prop: e 
Sound ſavory, aa bat rearty-bale, i Spenſer. | HEATHEN. adj. Gentile; pagan. te{tnnony of their being ſent by Heavens 
HEAT. 7./. [hear, her, Saxon; heete, Daniſh. J. It was um poilible for a ber ben author to relate thele things, | 4. The pagan gods; the celeſtials. ' 
1. The ſenſation cauſed vy the approach or touch of fire, | becauſe, if he had believed them, hc would no longer have Our brows _ Shak 
Heat is a very britk agitation of the infengble parts of the | bien a heathen. A&HjEn, No more obey the heawens than our comnele: 
. ob'eCt, which produces in us that {entation tom whence we | HE ATHENISH. adj. [from heather.} | Take phyſick, powp; 
denominate the object hot; fo what in our leniation is heat, | 1. Belonging to tae gentiles, - | Expoſe thy ſelf to feel whit wretches fech | 
in the object is nothing but motion, Locke. Wien the apottles of our Lord and Saviour were ordained That thou way'tt ſhak z the ſyperfiux 0 4 178 © 
The word heat is uled to lignity the lentation we have when to aller the aws of beaihenijh religion, choſen they were, And thow the heaueus more Ju . Sl. 18 


Leer, 


3 


H E A 


They can fudge as fiily of his worth, 
As I cc Eh ote mytteries WALICN Heaven 
e ! what à {pring was in his am, to throw! 
How nigh ne held his thield, and role at ev'ry blow. Dryd, 

4 «12% g * 2 
G 8 It 's ; 
(vation zublimmy. 25 
4 5 0 fora mule of fire, that would alcend 

T ne brit ute beaV Ot invention. 


fron ſed in compolition. 
75 15 5 97. Begot by a celeſtial power. | | 
I an Dec "2z=begety Alert your ton 

Ry omg ure gn. I ED Dryden, 
near 8-308, Delcended from the celeſtial regions; native 

n If fever fires his ſulphurous blood, 

Ia ery kt he feels the haud of God, 

Aud bla u- benn flame. Dryden's Juwenal, Sat. 13. 

5 On He #-vorn (litters } ſource of art! 

Who charm tae lenie, or mend tne heart; 

Was Icad fair virtue's train along, | 

Moral uuth, and myſtick tong! a > Pope. | 
Heaxves-BRED-. Produced or cultivated in heaven. 

; Much is the force of head n- bre pocliy. Shakeſpeare. 
Hravzs-uvLr. Built by the agency ot gods. 
My foul inpr e, | 

Acwhen we wrapt Troys beav'a-built walls in fire. Pope. 

"His arms had wrought the dettin'd fall | 

Of ficied I'roy, and raz d her £caw'n-built wall. Pope. 
ExaveN-DIRECTED. | 
E. Rated towards the iky. Ae Ag Foy 2 . 
Who taught that beaw'n-direFed ſpire to riſe? Pope, 
2. Tauglit by the powers ot heaven. ; | 

Q ſacred WEapon | left tor truth's defence 3 | 

To-ail butheaver-direfted hands deny d; tel 

The mule may give it, but the gods malt guide. Pope. 
He YENLY. az. from heaven. ] 5 
„ keembling heaven; ſupremely excellent. 


Is 


us the love of Heaven makes one heavenly, the love ot 


ide virtuous, 10 doth the love ot the world make one be- 
(ollie worldly. 5 Siduty. 
Not Müro's muſe, who ſung the mighty man; | 
Nor Pindar's keav nlp lyre, nor Horace when a twan,Dryd. 
2. Cclettial z inhabiting heaven. . 3 
Adoling firit the genius of the place, 5 
Pben cartn, the mother of che bed v iiy race. Did. An. 
He AVIS LX. af | | 
1. u a nner relembling that of heaven. 


| Pope. 


About the KIproime carone 5 
0: Him, t'Wicie nappy-making ſight alone, : 

Our bead guided loul Malt climb.“ Nilton.. 
Hare Wik B. 4. Haden and peupd, Saxon. }]. Jo- 
waits cab en. . | oF | SD | 

| I proſtrate lay, 
By various doubts unpell'd, or to obey, 
Havneard erect, deternun'd, thus I poke. 
RLAVILY, adv, (from He. 8 
1. Wa Eat ponderouſneſs. 
. LY Uully ; anlictively. C1777. I LT 
Euc wut be unpracticable to the envious: they lie un- 
0:40 uble misto; Eine; common calanumes and common, 
biet!ngs tall Ve ]ũ·¾ᷓly upon theme Collier Li. 
3. dvrroWin ly; with am air of de tion. | | | 
[| came Inther to. tranny ort the tydings, = 4 | 
Which L have heawiiy born. Shakejpeare's Macbeth, 
Mh looks your grace ſo heavily to-day? ?: 
—), 1 nuve pale a nuttrabie night. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
This O'Neil took very Lee, becauſe his condition in 
army was. tels, plealant to kim. I Clarendon... 
HE avix SS AH tom Geary] 8 
I FOnderow nQts tag quality of being heavy; weight. 


W et convcming the beavmeps ot leveral bodies, | 


SN tune whey - 01 { laat 15 required bctw ixt any weight and 
pp Wei * N ANY love it. : 8 ; ZI Lins. 
. L. tion daun z depreſlion of ſpirit. 


Were, at tts hearing of tome, more inclined unto forrow | 


364.0043 Ol 1neAHore mgolliticd, and ſoftened in mind. 
Hooker, b. v. § 38. 
127407 the heartol man maketh it ſtoop; but a god 
Wor. maker glad. — Proverbs, XIi. 25. 
| Fu greatly revicez though nov for a {ajon. ye are in 
EV, through manifold temptations. i Peter, 1.6. 
Ania ul cwinces men are ever merry; 
Bur ÞoaVitte}s-toreruns the good event. Shak, Hen. IV. 
Let us not burthen our remembrance with, 
An beans that's gone. Shakeſpeare's Tempe 
. kraptitude toinotion or thought; fluggiſhdels ; torpiduleis; 
WR of tphrit; languidnets; Janguor.. 5 5 
Our {ttenfth is all gone into Feαον,f², . 
dat makes the weight.  Shakeſp. Auth. and Cleopatra. 
Whit means this Peaviref that hangs upon me? 
Ws lethargy that creeps through all my ſenſes? Addiſor, 
He would not violate that ſwect receſs, | 
And tound bendes a welcome beavineſc, 
Which teiz'd his eyes. | | Dryden. 
f lenlation of drouhnels, oppreſſion, heavineſ5, and laſli- 
kude, ae ugns ot 4 too plentitul meal.  Arouthnct. 
* Vpprettion cruſh ; atthction, SON, 
+ V<<pnets or richneſs of ſoil. | 
- 5 Mexandria exported many commodities, ſo it reccived 
LIM other European ports, which, by reaton of the fat- 
1 0 ende wood, and pitch. Arbulbuot on Coins. 
5 Weich ci. Cheap, Saxon. 
„ate poncterous; tending ſtrongly to the center; con- 
ur to licht. | 
„ Nerfennus tells us, that a little child, with an engine of an 
"Wired dau! , 
N n Leh dier than it is. 
ewtal; deieted; depreſſed. 
Let me not be light; 


Wilkins. 


. (fora light 
Ass opprefiive z atfitive. | 
She cnelzus bore an heavy hand over the citizens, having a 
eus mind. | 2 Mac. v. 23. 
W vour ears deſpiſe my tongue for ever, 
wen tall poſſeſs them with the heawviejl found 
Ever yet they heard.  Shakeipeare's Macbeth. 
.  *®tte de not good, the King himelf hath a heavy 
ans io make. Shakeojpeare's Henry V. 
133 Are you fo goſpell l 
W for this good man, and for his iſſue? 
AA beewy hand hath bow d you to the grave, 
7 Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


4.8! 


eggar'd yours for ever. 
de Sartre 9 It the levee, fy 
uniting a incer the tidings beavy, Savift. 
N 5 aheruy ; wanting britkneis of appearance, 
Nl eatYy cyes, you lay, conicts | ; 

rt to love and grief inclin'd. Prior. 


W 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. Prologue. 8. Slow; fluggiſh. 


13. Rich in ſoil; fertile, as heavy lands. 
14. Deep; cumbertome, as heavy roads. | 
HEAVY. adv. As an adverb it is only uſed in compoſition; 


To HEBE'TA'TE. v. a: [ Hebeto, 


Or iv oeh; ar length, ny mournt ul looůx 4 
Prior. | 


= and beawtre;s of the ground, Egypt did not produce; 


die pulleys, might move this carth, though: it | 


vite doth make a heavy huſband. Shakefp. | 


Y Wauny 187i, ee eee 
an "IK or rapidity of fenument; unanimated. 


A work was to be done, a heavy writer to he encouraged, 


: and accordingly many thouland copies were betpuke. Savoy. 
"1 have carch to Know. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 6. Wanting activity ; indolent; lazy. 


Fair, tall, his lunbs with due proportion join'd ; 
But ot a heavy, dull, degenerate mud, Dryden's Fables, 


7. Drouly ; dun; torpid. 


Peter and they that were with him were heavy with 
llecp. | Luke, ix. 33. 


But let thy ſpiders, that ſuck up thy venom, 
And Feawy gaited toads lie in their way, Shak. Rich. II. 


9. Stupid; iouiith, 


Lais heavy headed revel, Eaſt and Weit | 
Makes us tritiuc'd, and tax'd of other nations. Skakeyþ. 

I woultnot be accounted {o bate minded, or beatry iwaged, 
that I will contels taat any of them is tor vaiour, power, or 
foriune better than mylelt, KAnolles's Hijlory of the Turks, 


10. Burdemòme ; troublelome; tedious, 


I put into thy hands what has been the diverſton of ſome of 
my die and Heavy hours. Locle s Hipiſtie ta the Reader, 
When alone your ume will not he heavy upon your hands 
for want of tome trifling amuſement, St. 


11. Loaded; incumbered ; burdened. - 


Hearing that there were forces coming againt him, and not 
willing that they mould find his men Cees and laden with 
booty, he returned into Scotland.“ Bacon's Heu II. 


12. Not cally digeſted; not light to the ſtomach. 
Such preparations as retain the oilor tat, are moſt heavy to 


the ſtomach, which makes baked meat hard of digeition. 
| Arbuthnot. 
heavily. bY 5 

Your carriages were heavy laden; they are a burden to the 
weary. beat. Ijaiah, xlvi. 1. 
I will give you rett. 
of ſeven days. 


Computing by the medical month, the firſt eh d or ſep- 
tenary contiſts of ix days, ſeventeen hours and a half. Brozws, 


HeBpo'MaDaL. Za. from hebdomas, Latin.] Weekly; 
HrBDOMAbAR NY. S conhiting of ſeven days. 


ſabbaths, they were oblerved by the Hebrews. rox. 


dull; to blunt; to lupity, 
Harwey on Conſumptions, 


will hebetate and clog his intellectuals. Arbuth, and Pope, 
HEBETA'TION. . / | from bebetate.} 55 TR 
1. The act of dulling. 


2. The ſtate of being dulled. 


HE'BETUDE, 2. /. [hebetuto, Latin. ] Dulneſs; obtuſeneſs; 
bluntnets. | 


plagues, 


A Hebrew idiom. | 


the heavens, as the beit 
knoweth, contiits ot uneven feet. 


ice of an hundred cattle. 
5 In rich mens homes 
I bid kill ſome beaſts, but no bccatombs 
None ſturve, none turtcit to, | 
Our of thele three is a whole hecatomb, 
And therefore only one of them thall die. 
Her triumphant tons in war luccced, 


is flow. and continual, and ending in a conſumption, is the 


contrary to thoſe fevers. which arite from a plethora, or. 


too great tulnets from obſtruction, becaule it is attended 


with too Jax a ſtate of the excretory paflages, and gene- 


rally thoſe of the Kin; whereby to much runs off as leaves 
not relittance enough in the contractile veſſels to keep them 


{uthciently dittended, ſo that they vibrate oftener, agitate 


tlie fluids the more, and keep them thin and hot. Ruzncy. 
A beick fever hath got hold | | 


Of che whole ſubſtance, nut to be controul'd, Donne. 


2. Troubled with a morbid heat. GE 
No beeick ſtudent ſcars the gentle maid, 
HE'CcTICK. #. /. An hectick fever. 
Like the. heftick in my blood he rages, 
Auch thou mutt cure me. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
IIC TOR. ./ {trom the name of Hector, the great Homeric 
warrior. | 


| Taylor. 


1. Abullyz abluſtering, turbulent, pervicacious, noiſy fellow, 
Thou uſurping heetors, who pretend to honour without 
religion, twink the charge of alye a blot not to be waſhed out 


but by blood. | South's Sermons. 
Well take one cooling cup of nectar, | 


And drink to this celeſtial beter. 5 Prior. 


Toe HE CTOR. v. a. [trom the nun.] To threaten ; to treat 


With inſolent authoritative terms. 


They reckon they muſt part with honour together with | 
their Opinion, if they ſuffer themlelves to be heftored out of 


We Government of the Tongue. 
The weak low ſpirit, fortune makes her ſlave; 


But ſhe's a drudge, when heftor'd by the brave. Dryden. 


Anhonettman,when he came home at night, found another 


fellow domincering in his family, Jectoring his ſervante, and 
calling for ſupper. Arbullnot's Hiſi. of Fobn Bull. 
To HE CTOR. v. 2. To play the bully; to blulter. 

They have attacked me, fome with piteous moans and out- 
cries, others grinning and only ſhewing their teeth, others 
raating and he9;1g, others ſcolding and reviling. Sting fl, 

One would think the beforing, the ſtorming, the ſullen, 
and all the diſterent ſpecies of the angry, ſhould be cured, 


N Spectotor. 
Don Carlos made her chief director, 2 
That ſhe might o'er the ſervants Hector. Swift. 


HEDERA'CEOUS. adj, ¶ hederaceas, Lat.] Producing ivy. Diet, 


HEDGE. . /. [he gte, Saxon. ] A fence mude round grounds 
witli prickly bunes. | 
It is a good wood for fire, if kept dry; and is very uſeful 
for itakes in hedges. Moriimer's Huſbandry. 
The gardens untold variety of colours to the eye every 
morning, and the hedges breach is beyond all perfume. Pepe. 
| Tirovgh che verdant maze 
Of ſweet-briar Hedges I purſue my walk. Thomſon. 


Hoax, prefixed to any word, notes ſomething mean, vile, of 
the lowett clals: perhaps from a Huge, or hedge- horn many a 


man witnout any Kuown place ot birth. 


Come untome all ye that labourand are heawy laden, and | 
| 7 . | Matt. u. 28. 
HE BDOMAD. 1. /. [hebdomas, Latin. ] A week a ſpace 


As tor Ychν)νl‘ dul periods, or weeks, in regard of their 
Latin; heveter, French. ] To 
Tune eye, elpectally if bcbetated, might cauſe the ſame per- 


ier „ 6 
def may conter a robuſtneſs on the limbs of my ton, but 


Ihe ſpeſtilent ſ{eminarics, according to their groſineſs or 
ſubtilty, activity or hebetude, cauſe more or lets truculent 
3 Harvey on the Flague. | 

HE BRA1SM, . .. [hebraiſme, French; bebrayjmus, Latin.] 


Milton has intufeda great many Latiniſms, as well as Grz- 
cilins, and tometimes . into his poem. Spectator. 
HE'BRAIST. 2. /. | hebreus, Lutin.] Aman ſkilled in Hebrew, 
III BIC IAS. z. /. [trom Hebrerv, ] One ſkilful in Hebrew, ) 
The words ate more properly taken for the awror ether than | 2+ A term of reproach. 
leoricians underſtand them. Raleigh, 
The nature of the Hebrew verle, as the meanclt Heb,ictan 
| Peacham, 
| He'caTo0:8B. 7. /. [hecatombe, French; i. A lacri- | 3. A plant. 


Donne. 


Dryden. | HEDGE-MUSTARD. 2. /. A plant, 


'81 . . | 
„ J. here are hve in the firit ſhew: the pedant, the hragpart» 
tae Jeage-pricft, ric tool, And the boy. Shake/peare, 
RY I ac clergy QUPUICN better than a me hedge, contempabte, 
illneratè vicar can be prefumed to do. Set. 
4 perton, who, by his ſtile and literature, ſeems c hive 
been the correStur of a hedge-preſs in Lite Britain, proceed. 
ed gradually to an author. Scr 
To I ok. v. g. (trom the noun.] 8 
I, To incloſe with a hedge, or tence of wood dry or growing 
Hodgethy poileiion about with thorns. Ecclus, xxviii. — 
Dr alicys mult Le bedged at both — to Keep out the 
d. | ay 47. 
2. Jo obſtruc. | | Ps TO Ons 
L will bcdge up thy way with thorns, 
3. To encucle for defence, 
England, eg in with the main, 
Tha water-wall'd bulwark, ſtill ſecure 
And confident trom foreign purpoles. Shak. King chu, 
There's tuch divinity duth dg a king, | 
That reaſon can but peep to what it would.” Shake/peare, 
4. To hut within an incloture. x y 
It mult not be pad and exported in ready money; ſo ſays 
our law but that is alaw to 9 in the cuckow, and ferves 
tor no purpole : for if we export not goods, tor which our 
merchants have money due to them, how can it be paid by 
- bilis of exchange? | Locke, 
5. To torceinto a place already full. This ſeems tobe mittaken 
tor edge. Join, is to put in by the way that requires leaſt 
room; but heage may ſignity to thrutt in with ditticulty, as 
mtoa hedge, 8 1 | 7 


| Hoſea, 11. 6. 


3 Bay not me, 
I'll not endure it : you forget yourſelf | | 
To bedge me in: Lam a tollier, - Stakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 

When 1 was haſty thou delay'dſt me longer: 
I pr'ythee, let me hedge one moment OE he 
I nto thy promiſe; for thy lite preferv'd. © Dryden, 
When you are tent on an errand, be ſure to hedge in forne 
bulineſs of your own. | 
To HEDGE. v. u. To ſhift; to hide che head. 


am tain to ſhuffle, to edge and to lurch; and yet you rogue 
will entconce your rags, your catamountain looks, your red- 
OE: el Shakeſpeare. 
HEDGE-BORN. adj, [hedge and born, ] Of an PO ante, e 
meanly born. | : 
He then, that is not furniſh'd in this ſort, 
Doth but ufurp the facred name of Knight, Ts 
And ſhould, it 1 were worthy to be judge, 
__ © Bequite degraded, like a e {wains 


Iuat doth preſume to boatt of gentle blood, ShakeſF. 
HEDGE-FUMITORY. 2. /. A plant. Ainſworth, . 


HeDGE-HOG. . J. [hedge and bog, ] 
1. An animal ſet with prickles, like thorns in an hedge, 
| N Like hedge Beer, which 
Lie tumbling in my bare- foot way, and mount 
Ihen pricks at my foot- fall. 
— Few have belief to ſwallow, or hope enough to experience, 
the collyrium of Albertus; that is, to make one tee in the 
dark : yet thus much, according unto his receipt, will the 
right eye of an hedge-bog, boiled in oil, and preſerved in a 
| brazen vellel, effect. .. Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. i. 
Ihe hedge-hog hath his back-ſide and flanks thick tet with 
ſtrong and ſharp prickles z and belides by the help of a muf- 
cle, can contract himſeli into a globular figure, and fo with- 
draw his whole under part, head, belly and legs, within his 
thicket of ns: 8. | 


Did'ſt thou not kill this King? 
— 1 grant ye. | | | TY 
Do'lt grant me, hedge-hog ® Shakeſp. Richard III. 
A | 5 3 Ainſworth. 
„ he A EE 5, ' Ainſworth. 
A 11. f. [hedge and hyſſop.] A ſpecics of wil- 
ow-wort, | 1 
Hedge-hyſſop is a purging medicine, and a very rough one: 
externally it is ſaid to be vulnerary, Hill's Mat. Medica. 


The flower has four leaves, expanded in a crucial form: 


And {laughter'd hecatonbs around em bleed. Ad.tijon, the pointal becomes a long, lender, bivalve pod, divided by 


HEC TIC AL. 5 . 5 a partition into two cells, which contain many round ſeeds, 
Hr erick. 5 adj. Lbecbigue, French, from tg.] The ſpecies are five. | | | Millar. 
1. IIabitual; conſtitutional. HEDGE-NETTLE. u. /. A plant. Ainſworth. 


This word is joined only to that kind of fever which | HEDGE-NOTE. #./f. [hedge and note.] A. word of contempt - 


S Directions to the Footman. 


1 myſclt lometimes, hiding mine honour in my neceſſity, 


— — — 2 


LS * * 
4 
— 2 


Shak: -ſpeare's Tempe. | 


Ray onthe Creation, 


tor low writing. 5 3 
When they began to be ſomewhat better bred, they left 
thete hedge-notes tor another fort of poem, which was alto full 
. of pleaſant raillery. Drycden's Juwvenal, Dedication. 
HEDGE-PIG , /. [ hedge and pig. ] A young hedge-hog. 
Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd, | 


Thrice and once the hedge-pig whin'd, S hak. Macbeth, 


HEDGE-ROW. #./. [hedge and r6w.] The ſerics of trees or 


buſhes planted for inclotures. 
Sounctime walking not unſcen | 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. Milton. 
Ihe fields in the northern tide are divided by hedge-rowvs 
of myrtle. £7, N Berkl:y to Pope. 
HEDGE-SPARROW. 72. . [hedge and ſparrow.] Afpariow 
that lives in buſhes. | | 
Ihe hedge-ſparrow fed the cuckoo fo long, . 
Tuhat ic had its head bit off by its young. Shak. King Lear. 
HE DpGING-BILL. 1. ſ. { hedge and bi} A cutting hook uſcd 
in making hedges... | 
Comes Malter Dametas with a hedeing-bill in his hand, 
chathng and ſwearing. | LORNA Sidney. 
HY DGER. . /. [from hedge.) One who makes hedges, 
The labour'd ox | 
In his looſe traces from the furrow came, 
And the twink'd bedger at his ſupper fat, Milton, 
lle would be laughed at that ſhould go about to make a 
fine dancer out of a country hedger at paſt fifty. Locke. 


' To HEED. v. a. [hevan, Saxon. ] To mind; to regard; to 


take notice of; to attend. N 
With pleaſure Argus the muſician Heels: 
But wonders much at thoſe new vocal reeds, 


Dryden. 


He will no more have clear ideas of all the operations of - 


his mind, than he will have all the particular ideas ITE 
landtcape or clock, who will not turn his eyes to it, and with 


attention heed all the parts of it. Locke. 
HEEP D. u. /. {from the verb. 
1. Care; attention. ; : | 
ich wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
Milton. 


The melting voice through mazes running. 
Take heed — in their tender ycars, ideas, that have no 
natural coheſion, come not tu be united in their heads. Locke, 
Tou mult take heed, my Portius; | 
The world has all its eyes on Cato's fon. Addiſon's Cato. 
2. Caution; feartu! attention; ſuſpicious watch. _ 
Either wile bearing or ignorant carriage is caught as men 
catch dilgaſes, one of another; therefore let men take heed 
of their company. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
Take hced, have open eye; for thieves do foot by night ; 
Tale led ere Summer comes, or cuckoo birds aſtright. 
| Shahefpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
3. Care to avoid. i 
We ſhould take heed of the neglect or contempt of his 
worship. | Tillotſon"s Sermons. 
4. Notice; obſervation, | 
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Fdpeech muſt come by hearing and learningz and birds 
give more heed, and mark words more than bealts. Bacon. 
3. Seriouſneis; itayednels, 5 
He did unſcal them; and the firſt he view'd, 
Ile did it with a ſerious mind; a heed | 
Vas in his eee Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
6. Regard; reipecttul notice. . 
; It 1s a wa ; calling a man a fool, when no heed is given 
to what he ſays. L' Eflrange. 
Hre'ebrUl. adj. [from beed.] | 
1. Watchtul; cautious; tuſpicious. 
| Give him heedjul note; 
Forl mine eyes wa 2 to his _ 3 
And, after, we will both our judgments join, __ | 
In cenſure of his ſeeming. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
2. Attentive; careful; obſerving. | 
I am commanded. 
To tell the paſſion of my tovereign's heart; 
Where fame, late ent'ring at his any. hu ears, 
H.: d thy beauty's image and thy virtue, 
ar means f by Shakeſpenie's Henry VI. 
To him one of the other twins was bound, . 
Whilſt I had been like heedful of the ns Shakeſpeare. 
Thou, heedjul of advice, ſecure proceed; © 
My praiſe be pregept is, be thine the deed, Pope's Odyf. 
HIEEDFULLY. adv. {from heedful.) Attentively; caterully ; 
cautiouſly. : 25 5 
Let the learner maintain an honourable opinion of his in- 
ſtructor, and heedjwlly liſten to his inſtructions, as one will— 
ing to be led. Xs : „ 
HE EDFULNESS, u. ſ. [from heedful.} Caution; vigilance 
attention. I 


He EDILv. adv. Cautioully; vigilantly. Dif. 
HE EDINESS. 1. /. Caution; vigilance. Dit. 


Hr korkss. adj. from heed.) Negligent; inattentive; care- 
leis; thoughtlefs; regardlets; unoblerving. _ £4 5g 
Ihle heedleſs lover does not know. 


Whole eyes they are that wound him fo... © Waller. 
 Heedleſs of verſe, and hopelels of the crown, | 
Scarce half a wit, and more than half a clown. Dryden. 


Some ideas, which have more than once offered themiclves 
to the ſenles, have yet been little taken notice of; the mind 
being either heedlefs, as in children, or otherwiſe employed, 
as in men. N Locke. 

Hz LDLESSLY. adv. [from heedlefs.] Careleſsly ; negligent- 
ly; inattentively. | 5 5 | 
_* Whilit ye diicharge the duty of matrimony, ye Heco 

fide into ſin. Arbuthnot end Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 
HE EDLESSNESS. x. .. [from hecdle/s.) Careletinets; thought- 
leſlnels; negligence; inattention. 


In the little harms they ſuffer from knocks and falls, they | 
ſhould not be piticd, but bid do to again; which ay = 
5 Locke. | 


way to cure their heedlefſurſs. | 
HEEL. u. f. {bele, Saxon. 
1. The part ot the foot that protuberates behind. 
| He calls to wind his ſtrength, and then his ſpecd, 
His winged heels, and then his armed head; 
With thele t avoid, with that his fate to meet; © 
But fear prevails, and bids him truſt his feet. Denham. 
It the luxated bone be diſtorted backward, it heth over the 
r ES: or ER 
2. The whole foot of animals. „ 
Peguſus appeared hanging off tlie fide of a rock, with a 
fountain running from his heel, Addiſon's Guardian. 
3 Th | 
N 


Wijeman's Surgery. 


e feet, as employed in flight. 


othing is commoner, in times of danger, than for men 


to leave their matters to bears and ty gers, and ſhew them a 


fair pair of heels tor't.  L' Eftrange's Fables. 
4. To be at the HEELS, To purſue cl; to follow hard. 

Sir, when comes your book forth? 

pon the heels of my preſentment. 

But is there no ſequel at the heels of this 

Mother's admiration ? | 

Could we break our way | 

By force, and at our heels ali hell thould riſe 

With blackett inſurrection, to confound 
Heav'n's pureit light, 
5. To purſue as an enemy. 


'Fhe Spaniards fled on towards the North to ſeek their |. 


fortunes, being ttill chaſed by the Englith navy at their heels, 
until they were fain to give them over for want of powder, 
JJ | Bacon. 
Want! hungry want! that hungry meagre fiend, 
Is at my heels, and chaces me in view. 
6. To follow clue as a dependent. | 
3 Through proud London he came ſighing on, 
Alter th' admired heels of Bolingbroke. Shak, Henry TV. 
”. To lay by the HEELS. To fetter; to ſhackle; to put in gyves. 
If the king blame me for't, FI lay ye all 
Bj th' heels, and ſuddenly; and on your heads | 
Clap round tines for neglect. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
One half of man, his mind, EE 
Is, ſui juris, uncontin'd, 


And cannot be {aid by the heels. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3. 


I began to ſmoke that they were a parcel] of mummers; 


and wondered that none of the Middletex juſtices took care | 


to lay ſome of them by the heels, 


Addiſon's Freeholiler. 
3. Any thing ſhaped like a heel. X 


At the other ide is a kind of heel or knob, to break clots | 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. | 
9. The back part of a ſtocking : whence the phrate 1 be cut a! 


Heels, to be worn out, 
| I've watch'd and travell'd hard; 
Some time I thall fleep out, the rett I'll whiltle x 
A good man's fortune may grow out at heels. 
To HEEL. v. u. [from the noun.] 
1. To dance. | 
I cannot ſing, 


FFF 
Nor heel the high lavolt, nor ſweeten talk. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To lean on one ſide: as, the Mp heels. 
. e 1. ſ. [from heel.) A coc 
feels. 3 
HE'EL-PIECE. 7. /. [heel and piece.] A piece fixed on the 
hinder part ot the ſhoe, to ſupply what is worn away. 


To HE EL-PI CE. v. a. [hect and piece.] To put a piece of | 


leather on a {hoe-heel. 
Some blumed Mrs. Bull for new heel-piecing her ſhoes, 
Fe Arbuthnot. 
Herr. u. /. [from beave.] 7 
1. Heaving; ettort. 
8 May be in the cup 
A ſpider ſteepꝰd, and one may drink ; depart, 
And yet partake no venom; for his knowledge 
Is not infected: but it one preſent 
Th' abhorr'd ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he hath drunk, he cracks his orge, his ſides | 
With violent hefts, ShahefSeare's Winter's Tale. 
2. [For Haft.] Handle, | . 
His oily ſude devours both blade and heft. Waller, 
He IRA. 1. J. [Arabick.] A term in chronology, ſignifying 
the epocha, or account of time, uſed by the Arabians and 
Turks, who begin their computation from the day that Ma- 
homet was forced to make his elcape from the city of Mec- 
ca, which happened on Friday, July 16, A. D. 622, under 
the reign of the Emperor Heracleus, Harris. 
Meir. A. . [heahpone, Saxon.] A young cow. 


| HerGuT. n. J. {from High.] 


Shakeſp. Timon. _ 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, & 4-5 


Otæcay. 


| HE1NOusLY. adv. from heinous. } Atrocioully ; wickedly. 


Shekeſp. | 


that ſtrikes well with his | 
| | HE'IRESS. 2. / 


And ſees faſt by a butcher with an ax, | 
But will ſuſpe& 'twas he that made the ſlaughter? Shak. 
A Leifer will put up her noſe, and fuuif in the air, againſt 
rain. 4 | Bacoun's Natural Hiſtory. 
For her the flocks refuſe their verdant food, 
Nor thirlty hejfers ſcek the gliding flood, Pope's Winter. 
HEIGH-HO. inter). 
1. An e fe of ſlight languour and uneatinets. 
Heigh-ho! 5, 
2, It is uled by Dryden, contrarily to cuſtom, as a voice of 
exultation. | 
We'll toſs off our ale *till we cannot ſtand, 
And heigh-ho tor the honour of old England. Dryden. 
1. Elevation above the ground; any place aſſigned. 
| Into what pit thou teeit, 
From what height fall'n. Miltun's Paradiſe Loft, b. i. 
2. Altitude; ſpace meaſured upwards. . 
Abroad I'll itudy thee, | 
As he removes tar off, that great heights takes. Donne. 
There is in Ticinium, in Italy, a church that is in length 
one hundred fect, in breadth twenty, and in hezght near fifty. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
| An amphitheatre appear” d, e 
Rais'd in degrees, to lixty paces read; | 
That when a man was plac'd in one degree, 


Height was allow'd tor him above to ſce. Dry.len. 
An amphitheatre's amazing herght ; 
Here fills the eye with terror and delight. Adaliſon. 


3. Degree of latitude. | 
Guinea lieth to the North ſea, in the ſame height as Peru 
to the South. Abbot's Deſcription of the Morid. 
4. Summit; aſcent; towering eminence. 
From Alpine herghts the tather firſt deſcends | 
His daughter's huſband in the plain attends. Dryd. A. 
© Every man of learning need not enter into their diflicul- 
ties, nor climb the heights to which ſome others have ar- 
rived. 3 . Watts. 
5. Elevation of rank; ſtation of dignity. Fe 
By him that rais'd me to this careful Height, 
From that contented hap which I enjoy'd, «x 
I never did incente his majeſty  * 3 8 
Againſt Clarence. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Fen kings had from the Norman conqu' ror rcigu d, 
When England to her greateſt height attain'd, 
Ot pow'r, dominion, glory, wealth and ſtate. 
6. The utmoſt degree; full completion. 
Putretaction doth not rite to its height at once. Bacon. 
o . 
Of Timna firit betray me, and reveal 
The ſecret, wreſted from mc in the height 


Hide me trom the face 
Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
Of happinets! 
7. Utmoſt exertion, 
brecding. 
8. State of excellence; advance towards perfection. 
Social duties are carried to greater heights, and enforced 


To HETGHTEN. v. 4. [trom verght.}]. 
„%% œ A K 
2. Lo improve; to meliorate. 
3. To aggravate, N 1 | | 
Foreign ſtates gave us their aſſiſtance in reducing our 
country to a ſtate of peace; and which of them uſed their 
all the evils of a civil war? 
4. To improve by decoritions. 
As in a room, contrived for gate, the height of the roof 
ſhould bear a proportion to the area; fo in tue heightenings 
of poetry, the ſtrength and vehemence of figures mould be 
luited to the occation, 
HEINOUS. ac. [ haineux, 


Adaliſon g Freeholder. 


degree. | | 
To 1 or innovate the goſpel of Chriſt, if men or 


angels ſhi 

crilege. Hooker, 0, iii. & 10. 
This is the man ſhould do the bloody deed: - | 
The image of a wicked heinous fault > 
Lives in his eye. 8 Shakeſpeare's King John. 

| As it is a molt heinous, ſo it is a moſt dangerous impiety 

to deſpiſe him that can dettroy us. 7 ullotjon's Sermons, 


as wr bg ESS. 1. /. {trom beiunus.] Atrocioutnels; wick- 
edneſs. N Ns | 


Rovers's Sermons. 


< 


| HFIR. 2. . [heire, old French; heres, Latin. } One that is | 


inheritor of any thing after the preſent poſſeſſor. 
: An heir ſignifies the eldeſt, who is, by the laws of Eng- 
land, to have all his tather's land. 755 Locke. 
What lady is that? „ 
— The heir of Alanſon, Roſaline her name, Shakeſpeare. 
That I'll give my voice on Richard's tide, 4 
To bar my matter's heirs in true deſcent, 
God knows, I will not do it. 
Being heirs together of the grace of life. 1 Pet. ili. 7. 
The young extravagant Heir had got a new ſteward, and 


The heirs to titles and large eſtates have a weaknels in 
their eyes, and a tenderneſs in their conſtitutions. Save. 
To HEIR. v. a. [from the noun.] To inherit. 
His ſons in blooming youth were ſnatch'd by fate; 
One only daughter heir'd the royal ſtate. Dryden's An, 
1 a From beir.] An inheritrix; a woman that 
inherits. | | 

| An heireſs ſhe, while yet alive 
All that was her's to him did give. Waller. 

claimed no title to it during the lite of his father-in-law. 
Dryden. 


to inherit after him. 
| I till think of 
The Fa I did myſelf; which was ſo much, 
That heirleſs it hath made my kingdom. Shak. Wint. Tale. 
HE'1RSHIP, . /. [from heir.] The ate, character, or privi- 
leges of an heir. 
A layman appoints an heir or an executor in his will, to 
build an hoſpital within a year, under pain of being deprived 
of his heir/hip. Azliffe's Parergon. 
HE'1RLOOM. 7. /. [heir and zeloma, goods, Saxon.] Any 
furniture or moveable decreed to deſcend by inkeritance, and 
therefore inſeparable from the freehold, 
Achilles' ſceptre was of wood, 
Tranſmitted to the hero's line; 
Thence through a long deſcent of kings 
Came an heirloom, as Homer tings. Swift, 
HELD. The preterite and part. paff. of hold. 


Who finds the heifer dead and bleeding freſh, 


ho! an't be not four by the day, I'll be hang'd. Shak. | 


Daniel. 5 
I certain quantity of water which every heltx docs contain. 

| Wiilius's Dadclg... 

| 1. The place of the devil an 


Of nuptial love profeſs'd? "Milton's Agoniſtes. | 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 


Come on, Sir; I ſhall now put you to the height of your 
Shokeſpeare's All's ell that Ends Well. | 


endeavours to heighten our contutions, and plunge us into | 


Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, Dedication. 
French, from Hu, hate; or trom | 
the Teutonick boon, ſhame. ] Atrocious; wicked in a high] 


ud attempt, it were molt þeircrrs and accurſed ia- 


| He who can treat offences provoking to Goll as jeſts and 
| trules, mult have very little ſenſe of the beinoujro/5 of them. 


Sbaleſp. Richard III. 


was reſolved to look into his eſtate before things grew del- | 


perate. | | Sci t. 
Sunk is the hero, and his glory loſt, 
And I his heir in miſery alone. _ Pope's Odyſſey. | 


ZEneas, though he married the heireſs of the crown, yet. 


. : ; 85 1. Dogs cf hell. 
HE'1RLESS. adj. from heir.) Without an heir; wanting one 


H 


If Minerva had not appeared and geld his hi 
executed his 2 1 4s eld his hand, he 


| bad 
HELTACAL. ad. Lbeliague, Fr. from tae. 1 v Le 
from the luſtre of the tun, or falling into it, „ ergy 
Had they aſcribed the heat of the ſeaſon to this 
would not have compnted from its hetinca! ace t 
HELIACALLY. adv. | trom heliacal.} 

From the riſing of this ſtar, not colmically, that jy, , 
the ſun, but helzacally, that is, its emerſion trom ge. With 
the tun, the ancients computed their canicul;; d we i 

He is tempeſtuous in the Summer, when he rites h 5 
and rainy in the Winter, when he riſes achronicallt Ds. 
HE'LICAL. adv. [helice, Fr. from ag.] Spiral * 15 

circumvolutions. : YER IO 

I he ſcrew 1s a kind of wedge, multiplied or continued! 
a þelical revolution about a cylinder, receiving its motion, 
from any ſtroke, but from a vectis at one end of it, 15 Yoo 
HE'L101D Parabola, in mathematicks, or the parabolick c Gr 
is 4 curve which arilcs from the ſuppoſition of the 4 Friel 

the common Apollonian parabola's being bent ry, ps 
the periphery of a circle, and is a line then paſſing thront 
the extremities of the ordinates, which do nom "cone. 

towards the centre of the taid circle. | ; 85 
HLELIOCE'NTRICK, adi. [heliocentrique, French 

KEV o. . 
The helivcentrick place of a planet is ſail to be 
would appear to us from the fun, if cur eye were nad n 
its centre. 5 Harri: 
HE'LIOSCOPE. u. f. [ helioſeope, Fr. Bm. and gerte. A yn 
of teleſcope fitted ſo as to looł on the body of the jak. 
out offence to the eyes. N Harri 

»/ . er ; * . 90 
RELIOTROPE. . . L- and Tere ; beliotrope, French; 


ttar, they 
ut. Bron, 


* » x 
„ 
* * 
4 With 


Haris, 
5 * 
5 658 ai 


ſuch as -t 


_ * beliotropium, Latin. ] A plant that turns towards the lun; 
U 


but more particularly the turnſol, or ſun-flower. 

IJis a common obſervation of flatterers, that they are like 
the helotrope ; they open only towards the tun, but ſhut ar 
contract themſelves at night, and in cloudy weather, = 
7 on 4: Government Of the Tots: 
HELISPHERICAL. adj. [ helix and ſphere.] ad 

The heliſpherical line is the rhomb line in navigation, 25d 
is ſo called becauſe on the globe it winds round the og. 

rally, and ſtill comes nearer and nearer to it, but cannot ters 
minate in it. Harris, 
HELIX. a. J. | helice, French; ix. ] A ſpiral line; a cnc. 
volution. FD Eo | 
Find the true inclination of the ſcrew, together with the 


wicked ſouls. 
For it 1s a knell 7 | 
That ſummons thee to heaven, or to Hel. Shah. Mech. 
It a man were a porter of hell gates, he thowutd have od 
turning the key. 8 Shakeſpeare's Moda, 
EO, Let none admire | 
That riches grow in hell; that ſoil may belt 


HELL. . /. [helle, Saxon. 


Delerve the precious bane. | 
Hell's back tyrant trembled to behold wo ER 
The glorious light he torteited of old. Curl. 


3 * NG :d | 2, The place of ſeparate louls, whether good or bad. 
with itronger motives, by the principles of our icligion. Addl}. | 


_ 1 will go down to my {on mourning to hell, 
Ne deſceuded into dell. 
3. Temporal death. gs tae or Be Ys | 
The pains of bell came about me; the ſnares of «2atirovers 
took me. 1 . Pfalm u 
4. Dhe place at a running play to which thote wiw aie caugnt 
are carried, | LD 
Then couples three he ſtraight allotted there; 
They of both ends the middle two do fly; | 
The two that in mid-place, bell called were, 
_ Miſt ſtrive with waiting foot, and watching eve, 
To catch of them, and them to gel to bear, 


Gen. v., 56. 
1 


6 il 1 
eie Ute. 


That they, as well as they, hell may ſupply. Sia. 
5. The place into which the taylor throws his thieds, 
5 1 his truſty tquire, he had, as weil 
As the bold Trojan knight, {een ; 
Not with a counterteited paſs 7 8 f 
Ol golden bough, but true gold lace. Huadibrat b., 


In Covent Garden did a taylor dwell, 
- Who might deterve a place in his own hell. King's Conet'h» 


— 


16. The internal powers. 


Much danger firit, much did he ſuſtain, = 
While Saul and He croſt his ſtrong fate in Van. C524 
7. It is uſed in compolitior. e the old writers more than by Ne 
modern. . . 
HELL- BLACK. adj. Black as hell. | 
The tea, with ſuch a ſtorm as his bare head. 
In +-{{-black night endur'd, would have bot a Up. 2 
And quench'd the ticlled fires. SHaliſp. Russ Near, 


| i EAST) 
| HELL-BRED. adj. Lell and bred} Produced in hel. 


Heart cannot think what courage and what cri 
With foul enfouldred tmoak and flaſhing fre, „ 
The Hell- bred beaſt threw forth umo the (Kits, | 1% 5 
HELL-BROTH. u. /. [Vell and broth.) A compoinivn wot 

up for infernal purpoſes. 8 
Adder's fork, and blind worm's ſting, 
Lizard's legs, and owlet's wing; 5 
For a charm of pow'rful trouble, 3 
Like a Hell- broth boil and bubble. Shakeſþ. wn 
HELL-DOOMED, adj. [ hell and doam. ] Conngnen itt 
| And reckon'ſt thou thvſelt with ſpirits of se“ 
Hell-doom'd and breath'| defiance here anos 1 
Where I reign king? Milton's Para. liſt Le 
HELL-GOVERNED. adj. Directed by hell. 
Earth gape open wide and eat him quic*s, of 
As thou dott fwallow up this good King 5 94 
Which his hell-govern'd arm hath butch 
HELL-HATED, adj. Abhorred like hell. ; 
Back do I toſs theſe treaſons to thy head, That 
Wich the hell-bated lie o'crwhelm thy heat. 5 oy in 
HEL L-HAUNTED. adj, {bell and haunt.) Hart 
devil. 233 
Fierce Oſmond clos'd me in the bleeds bark, 
And bid me ſtand expoſed to the bleak, wine gh 
And Winter's ſtorms, and heav'n's mciemene”» 
Bound to the fate of this Hell- haunted grobe. 
(ELL-HOUND. z. /. [helle hund, Saxon. 


d. el. 


* 
Dyk. 


-chiagd kid Em 
Thou had'ſt a Clarence too, anc Rcaare 8 i 
Fiom forth the kennel of thy wam» bath crept Mk Þo 
A hell- hcund, that doth hunt us all to _ 
Now the hell-hounds, with ſuperior <6 A 
Had reach'd the dame, and, fait ning of Jy'd. 
The ground with ifluing ttreams of pur pied 


2. Agent of hell. 
1a and 11. 


My hell-heunt; to lick up the draity 24 the: i 
Which man's polluting iin with taint hau t, . 
NICN mans pouung u 1 Parat. Hie 
On what was pure. ene erna breed. 30 
HELL-KITE. . ſ. {heb and Kite. Rate! Addon; 
. = res (ICT 
term bell pretixed to any word notes ©- 
; All my plett ones: 16 1l-Lite! 411 
Did you ſay all? What, all? Oh, . 
What, all my pretty chickens, Wes tojpeart 5 915 
At one fell ſwoop? N 1 Chill HASTY 
HE'LLEBORE. 2. /. { hellehorus, Lat; -: 


6. 10 
ers! * 


* 


A rich man beginning to fall, is held up of friends. Ecclus. 
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aced orbicularly, and expanding in form of a roſe ; in the 
e of the flower riſes tue pointal, encompaſſed about the 

dern ith leveral little horns between the chives and petals, 
mw ien toa fruit, in which the membranaceous hutks arc 
. into a little head, ending in an horn, opening long- 
Wilke, and full of roundith or oval tceds, Millar. 

"BORE bite. 1. J. [ veratrum, Latin.] A plant. 

Hs be flower is naked, conſiſting ot fix leaves, expanding in 
form of a role: in the middle aries the pointal, ſurrounded 
by fix threads, which turn to a fruit; in which three mem- 
Waasesdus theaths are gathered into a little head, and are full 


* 


of oblong feeds relembling a grain of wheat, and compatied | 


| Mcliar 

ty WINZs a : 8 . 
Urne fo great doubts whether any of its ſpecies be the 
true lellebore ot the ancients. Millar. 


HELLENDSM. 2. Lin 6. ] An idiom of the Greek. A/. 
Hz LLISH, 4%. [from bell.) _ : 20 

Having the qualities of hell; infernal; wicked; deteſtable. 

4 No benefits thall ever allay that diabolical rancour that fer- 

ments in ſome helliſb breatts, but that it will foam out at its 

foul mouth in flander. 

Victory and triumph to the Son of God, 
Now entering his great duel, not of arms, 


But to vanquiſh by wiſdom Helliſb wiles. Par. Regained. | 


nttrom hell; belonging to hell. | 

1 0 thou celeſtial or internal spirit of love, or what other 
heavenly or Helliſb title thou litt to have, for effects of both 1 
und in wylelt, have compatlion of me. Side y, b. i. 


HELLISHLY. 4. [ from hellijh. ] Internally; wickedly ; de- 


teſtably. 


HELLISHNESS: 1. . [from helliſb.] Wickedneſs; abhorred | 


lities. 8 by 
Hz Wald ad v. (from Hell.] Towards hell. 
Be next thy care the {able ſheep to place | 
Full v'er the pit, and bellwward turn their face, 7 
HL u denotes defence: as Eadbelm, happy defence; Sighelm, 
victorious detence; Berthelm, eminent detence: ke A⁰,Ecas 
and Boctius among the Gieeæs. Gubjin's Camden. 
HELM. z. / helm, Saxon, from helan, to cover, to protect. ] 
1. A coc ing tor the head in war; a helmet; a morrion; an 
headpiece. : ; * 
France ſpreads his banners in our noiſeleſs land; 


With plumed helm thy ſlay'r begins his threats. Shakeſp. | 


Mnenneus lays hard load upon his helm. 


| Dryden. 
2. The part of a coat of arms that bears the creſt, 


More might be added ot helzs, creits, mantles, and ſup- 
| Camden's Remains. | 


porters. | 3 
3. Ihe upper part of the retort. | | 
The vulgar chymiſts themſelves pretend to be able, by re- 
peated colybations, and other ht operations, to make the dit- 


tilled pacts of a concrete bring its own caput moriuun over | 


4 elne, Saxon. ] The ſteerage; the rudder. 
icy did not leave the helm in ſtorms ! 


B oyle. 


Aad1tct tzey are make happy ſtates. Ben. Jobaſ. Catiline. 


More in profperity is reaton toft ES 
Tian thips in ſtorms, their bens and anchors loſt. Denbam. 
Fair occalion thews the ſpringing gale, 
And int'rett guides the Hen, and honour twells the fail, 
5 ns . Prior. 
x. The {tation of government. 


Imap be wrong in ſome of the means; but that is no ma- 


te vojection againitt the deſign: let thoſe who are at the 
telm contribe it better. | os | Sabi. 
t, Ia tac tollowing line it is difficult to determine whether 
fearjman or defender is intended: 1 think fteerſman. 
| You flander | 5 
ue Helms o' th' ſtate, who care for you like fathers, 
Wen you curte theia as enemies. Shep. Coriolauus. 
GUELM, v. 4. {from the noun} To guide; to conduct. 
5 | peed | Hanmer. 
The very ſtream of his life, and the buſineſs he hath belmed, 
Tut give lima better proclamation, Shakeſpeare. 
Hit. adj, from belm.}] Furniſhed with a headpiece. 
The belned cherubim | | 
Are ſeen in glittering ranks with wings diſplay'd. Milton. 


HELMET. 2. /. | Probably a diminutive of he.] A helm; a4 


bexupiece 3 armour for the head, : | | 
La him down; thrice up again, and fighting; 
From belmet to the {pur all bleeding o'er. Shakeſpeare. 
Put in their hands thy bruiting irons of wrath, 


Piper 2 5 5 
Tz they may cruſh down with a heavy fall 


I ulurping Þelmets of our advertaries. Shak. Rich. III. 


deren darts are thrown at once, and {ome rebound 
From his bright ſhield, fone on his cht lound, Dryden. 


Mini x THICK, a. /. | trom e. .] Relating to worms. 
HELP. S. 0. preter. he!þed, or help; part. helped, or bo:pen. | 


ban, Gothick ; telpan, Saxon. | 
. Id alli; to ſupport; to aid. c 
| Let us work us valiant men behoves;z 
For boldeſt hearts good fortune helpeth out. Fairfax. 
od helped him againlt the Philiſtines. 2 Chron. xxVvI. 7. 
They beet them in all things with filver and gold. 1 F/dr. 
Aman reads his pravers out of a book, as a means to help 
*$unvritandiag and direct his exprefiions. - Sitllingficer. 
2.45 de COnceives not hard to bring about, 
If all ot you fliouid join to help him out, Dryden. 
Wit ! ofter is 1 tar from dong any diſkindnels to the 
ur theſe gentlemen are engaged” in, that it does them a 
rea tervice, and helps them out with the main thing whereat 
Lauck. | Woodroard's Natural Hiſtory. 
Wan god of learning and of light, : 
A PR want a god himtelf to help him out. Swift. 
Je 04.0 advance by help. Lo 
I to hum tnat is alone when he falleth; for he hath not 
deer to help him up. Ecclefinjtes, iv. 10, 
Wing never learned any laudable manual art, they have 


rk tv thoſe fooliſh or ill ways in uje to help off their 
Whe Locke. 


diffcul 


Mien ty without any rebuke. 
, xe trom pain or diſeale. 4 
4 To? andeatethem, but by no means bemoan them. Locke. 
re; to heal. | 
To 15 doth to her eyes repair, | | 
\ ; þ bing of his blindneſs. Shak.Two Gent. of Verona. 
| Neat: 7; to change tor the better. 7 . 
Ws e 36 lament tor that thou cant not help ; 
Tow udy helf for that which thou lament'ſt. Shakeſp. 
not 1 e oftence when we give none, it is a thing we 
them, „ and therefore the whole blame mult lie upon 
POET a a Sanderſon. 
18 'S point of ill- nature to make ſport with any man's 
on that he cannot help. I Eftrange. 
_ clofing kies might itil continue bright; 
o can help it, if you'll make it night? Dryden. 
Ber an betwixt her modelty and pride, 
It i 10 wn which ſhe could not help, would hide. Dryden. 
Fence in & oned ill manners for men to quarre! upon diffe- 
bel in Taverns becauſe that is a thing which no man can 


rever they are at a ſtand, help them preſently over the 
e Balls 


ole tew wh Suit. 
ty ir, © no reſide among us, only becauſe they cannot 
10 ti 4 Sift. 


2 03 3 to avoid, we 
key, OO help believing, that ſuch things he ſaw and 


South s Sermons. 


Pope. 


I cannot help remarking the reſemblance betwixt him and 
our author in qualities, tame, and fortune. 
7. To promote; to forward. ä 
If you make the earth narrower at the bottom than at the 
top, in faihion of a ſugar-loaf reveried, it will he!p the expe- 
riment. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
8. To HELP to. To ſupply with; to turnith with. 
Whom they would help to a kingdom, thote reign; and 
whom again they would, they diſplace, 1 Mac. viii. 13. 
The man that is now with 'Tirehas can +elp him to his 
oxen again, 2 
In plenty ſtarving, tantaliz'd in ſtate, 
And complaitantly help'd to all I hate; | 
I'ecated, carels'd, and tir'd, I take my leave. 
To HELP. v. u. | a 
1. Jo contribute aſſiſtance. | 
Sir, how come it you | 
Have holþ to make this reſcue? Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Ditercet followers and ſervants help much io reputation. 


Pope. 


Bacon. 
Bennet's grave look was a pretence, 
And Danby's matchleſs impudence 
Help'd to ſupport the knave. | Dryden. 
A generous pretent e to perſuade as well as an agreeable 
perſon. | | Garth. 


2. To bring a ſupply. 


Some, wanting the talent to write, made it their care that 


HELP. 3. /. [trom the verb; Hue, Dutch. ] | 
1. Aſliſtance; aid; ſupport; ſuccour. | 
Muleaſſes, deipairing to recover the city, hardly eſcaped his 
enemies hands by the good help of his uncle. nolles. 
fle may be beholden to experience and acquired notions, 
where he thinks he has not the lealt hep from them. 
So great is the ſtupidity of ſome ot thoſe, that they may 
have no ſente of the help adminiſtered to them. 
| 2. That which torwards or promotes. 


| 3. That which gives help. 


one man may do in a hundred days, may be done by the im- 
mediate ſtrength of a hundred men in one day. Wilkins. 

Virtue is a triend and an help to nature z but it is vice and 
luxury that deſtroys it, and the diſeaſes of intemperance are 


the natural Poe t of the tins of intemperance. South. 
Another help St. Paul himſelf affords us towards the at- 
taining the true meaning contained in his epiſtles. Locke. 


4. Remedy. 5 ; 
There is no help for it, but he muſt be taught accordingly 
to comply with that faulty way of writing. Holder on Speech. 
HELPER. 2./. trom help.] „ 
1. An alliſtant; an auxiliary; an aider; one that helps or 
ailitts. OE Lad 2 
I here was not any left, nor any helper for Iſrael. 2 King. 
We ought to receive ſuch, that we might be fellow beipers 
to the truth. | | 3 Joon, 8. 
It is impoſſible for that man to deſpair who remembers that 


2. One that adminitters remedy. | 
Compaſſion, the mother ot tears, is not always a mere idle 
ſpectator, but an hefper oftentimes ot evils. More. 
3. A tupernumerary ſervant. 7 
I live in the corner of a vaſt unfurniſhed honſe: my family 


man, and an old maid. | 

4. One that ſupplics with any thing wanted. 
; =; eaten 7 

Hath brought me up to be your daughter's dower, 

As it hath fated her to be my motive | | 
And helper to a huſband. Shak. All's Well that Ends Well. 
HE LFU L. adj. [help and Jul.] NES ey 

1. Uſctul; that which gives aſſiſtance. 7 
| Let's fight with gentle words, 


85 REN 5 Shakeſpeare. 
He orders all the ſuccours which they bring; 
The helpjul and the good about him run, 
And form an army. Dryden's Ann. Mirab. 
2, Wholeſome; fajutary. 5 eb 
A tkilful chymiſt can as well, by ſeparation of viſible ele- 
ments, draw helpful medicines out of poiſon, as poiton out ot 
the molt healthtul herbs. 
HE'LPLESS. adj, [trom Help. 
1. Wanting power to ſuccour one's ſelf. 


A One dire ſhot . | 
Cloſe by the board the prince's main-maſt borez 
All three new helpleſs by each other lie. Fu 
Let ourenemies rage and perſecute the poor and the helpleſs; 
but let it be our glory to be pure and peaceable. Rg. 
2. Wanting ſupport or aſſiſtance. e Nd 
| How Nall I then your helpleſs fame defend ? 
Twill then be infamy to ſeem your friend. 


3. Irremediable; admitting no help. _ 
Such helpleſs harms it's better hidden keep, | 


4. Unſupplied; void. 2s 
PRE Naked he lies, and ready to expire, 
Helplſs of all that human wants — 
HE'LPLESSLY. adv. [ trom hetpleſs.] 
out ability, 


. Dryden. 
ithout ſuccour z with- 


of ability. ; | 
HELTER-SKELTER. adv. [As Skinner fancies, from heolrxen 
reœeudo, the darkneſs of hell; hell, ſays he, being a place of 
confuſion. ] In a hurry; without order; tumultuoufly. 
Sir John, I am thy Piſtol, and thy friend; 
And Felter-ſtelter have I rode to England, BREED 
And tidings do I bring. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
_ _ Hehadno1voner turned his back but they were at it Heller 
telter, throwing books at one another's heads. L'Eſirange. 
HELVE. z. /. [heipe, Saxon.] The handle of an axe. 
The ſlipping of an axe from the hetve, whereby another is 
ſlain, was the work of God himſelf. Raleigh Hiſtory. 


handle. 

HEM. u. /. [hem, wm] 

trom ſpreading, 

Rowlers mutt be made of even cloth, white and gentle, 

without hem, ſcam, or thread hanging by. Wiſeman. 

2. [ Hemmen, Dutch. ] The noiſe uttered by a ſudden and vio- 
lent expiration of the breath. | a 5 
I would try if I could cry hem, and have him. Shake. 
He loves to clear his pipes in good air, and is not a little 

pleated with any one who takes notice of the ſtrength which 
L ttills exerts in his morning hems, Addiſon's Spectator. 

3. interject. Hem! [Latin.] | | 

To HTM. v. a2. . | 

1. To cloſe the edge of cloth by a hem or double border ſewed 

together. | | : 

2. To border; to edge. 
| all the ſkirt about 

Was hem'd with golden fringe. — Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Along the ſhoar of ſilver itreaming Thames, 


Whole ruſliy bank, the which his river He. Spenſer, 


Atterbury's Sermons. 


Pope. 


L Efirange. 


| Chequer'd with ribbons, blue and green; 
To Hem. v. n. [hemmen, Dutch. ] To utter a noiſe by violent 


the actors ſhould help out where the mules failed, Rymer. 


Locle. 
Smatridge. | 
Coral is in ule as an help to the tecth of children. Bacon, 


Though thele contrivances increaſe the power, yet they | 
| proportionably protract the time: that which by ſuch helps | 


his Helper is ene ee Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, 


conſiſts of a ſteward, a groom, a helper in the itable, a foot- | 


Swift io Pope. 


| HEMORRHAGY, 


; Till time lend friends, and friends their helpful ſwords. | 


_ Raleigh's Hijtory of the World. | 


Pope. | ; 


Than rip up griet, where it may not avail. Fairy Queen. 5 


HE'LPLESSNESS. ./. [from belpleſs.] Want of ſuccour; want 


To HELVE. v. a. [from the noun.] To fit with a helve or | 


1. Theedgeot a garment doubled and ſewed to keep the threads | 


H E N 


it hemmed in by woody hilis, as it indeed nature la meant 
therein to make a place tor beholers, | 
What lets us then the great Jeruſalem | 
With valiant tquadrons round shout to hems , Fairjax, 
Why, Neptune, haft thou made us ſtand alone, 
Divided from the world for this, tay they; 
Hemm'd in to be a ſpoil to tyranny, 
Leaving affliction hence no way to fly? Daniel's C. War, 
I hucry me in hatte away, 
And find his honour in a pound, 
 Hemm'd by a triple circle round, 


Pope. 


expulſion of the breath, _ _ 


head.] A pain that affeëts only one part of the head at a 
time. WY Quincy. 
HE'MICYCLE. 2. . [5plxuxr®»,] A half round. 
HE MINA. 2. /. An ancient meaſure: now uſed in medicine to 
lignity about ten ounces in meaſure, Quincy. 
 HE'MIPLEGY. z. /. (HH, half, and rMocw, to ſtrike or teize. ] 


ſeizes one ſide at a time; ſome partial ditorder of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem. | 
HE'MISPHERE. 1. f. Le “e'; hemiſphere, French. 
The halt of a globe when it is tuppoled to be cut through its 
centre in the plane of one of its greateſt circles. 1 
That place is earth, the ſeat of man; that light 
His day, which elſe, as th' other hemiſphere, 
Night would invade. 
Sod ſaw the light was good, 
And light from darkneſs by the h]’ ⁰ere 
[ MDs A hill 
Of Paradiſe, the higheſt from whoſe top 
The hemiſpbere of earth, in cleareſt ken . 
Stretch d out to th ampleſt reach of proſpe& lay. N /ton. 
Ihe fun is more powerful in the Wel e hemiſphere, and 
in the apogeum for therein his motion is flower, 
In w_ proſpect nothing bounds our eye, 
Until theearth ſeems join'd unto the ſky z 
So in this hemphere our utmoſt view Eo 
Is only bounded by our king and you. Dryden. 
HEMISPHERICAL, ? adj. [ trom hemiſphere.) Halt round; 
HEMISPHE'RICK. containing halt a globe. 
The thin film of water twells above the ſurface of the wa- 
ter it ſwims on, and commonly conſtitutes hemiſpherical 
bodies with it, | 


Brown, 


figure, in much the fame manner as an acorn in its cup. 
5 . e Woodwvard on Falls. 
| TS nf. [racixior; hemifliche, French. ] Half a 
verſe. | | 5 
He broke off in the heuiſtich, or midit of the verſe; but 
ſeized, as it were, with a divine fury, he made up the latter 
part ot the hermytich. 1 ©» Dryden's Dufreſnoy, 
HE'MLOCK. 2. /. [hemloc, Saxon.] An herb. - © 
Ihe leaves arecut into many minute ſegments : the petals 
of the flower are bifid, hcart-thaped, and unequal ; the flower 
is ſueceeded by two ſhort channelled feeds. One fort is 
ſometimes let in medicine, though it is noxious ; but the 
hemlock of the ancients, which was ſuch deadly poiſon, is 
generally ſuppoſed different. e Millar. 
e He was met even nowz 8 
As mad as the vext ſea, finging aloud; 
Crown'd with rank fumiter and tu w- weeds, | 
With hardocks, hemlock. 


by Hemlock. | 1 8 Locke. 
HEMORRHAGE, 2. . [alpoppayla; bemorragie, Froncl,] 
$ A violent flux of blood. [508 
Great hexorrhagy ſucceeds the ſeparation. Ray. 
much as one great hemorrhage. Arbuthuot on Aliments. 
'T he piles; the emerods. | 
| I got the hemorrhotds. | Savift. 
 HEMORRHOIDAL. adj. { hemorrhoidal, French, from be- 
morrhoids.) Belonging to the veins in the fundament. 
Belides there are hemorrhages from the noſe and He- 


Emboſt upon the field, a battle ſtood 
Of leeches, ſpouting hemorrhordal blood. Garth's Diſpenſ. 


HEMP. a. /. [hænep, Saxon; hampe, Dutch. ] A fibrous 


plant of wi ich coarſe linen and ropes are made. 

It hath digitated leaves oppoſite to one another: the flow- 
ers have no viſible petals; it is male and female in different 
plants. It is propagated in the rich fenny parts of Lin- 
colnſhire in great quantities for its bark, which is uſeful for 

cordage, cloth, &c. and the ſeed affords an oil uſed in me- 

dicine. 8 | EI 
Let gallows go for dog; let man go free, 
And let not hemp his windpipe ſuffocate. Shak. Hen. V. 
Hemp and flax are commodities that deſerve encourage- 


HFM Agrimony. u. ſ. A plant. 3 
The common hemp agrimony is found wild by ditches 
and ſides of rivers. | | | Millar, 
HE'MPEN. adj, [from hemp.] Made of hemp. Ls FEY 
In foul reproach of knighthood's fair degree, | 
About his neck a 8 he wears. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
eho 


Upon the hempen tackle ſhip-boys climbing. CShakeſp. 
| Ye ſhall Bars a hempen candle then, the help ps 
hatchet. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. iii. 

I twitch'd his dangling garter from his knee z 

He wilt not when the hemper ſtring I drew. Say. 
HEN. x. ſ. henne, Saxon and Dutch; han, Germ. a cock. ] 
1. The female of a houſe- cock. 

2. The female of any land- fo-w-l. | 

The peacock, pheaſant, and goldfinch cocks have glori- 
ous colours; the hens have not. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Whilſt the hen bird is covering her eggs, the male gene- 
rally takes his ſtand upon a neighbouring bough within her 
hearing, and by that means diverts her with his ſongs dur- 
ing the whole time of her fitting. _ Addiſon's Spectator. 

The wild duck hence . 

O'er the rough mols, and o'er the trackleſs waſte 

The heath hex flutters. ; Thomſon's Spring. 
HEN-DRIVER. 2. /. [hen and driver.] A kind of hawk. 
The hen-driver ] forbear to name. Malton's Angler. 
HE'N-HARM. 5 n.ſ. A kind of kite. Ainſworth, So called 
HE'N-HARRIER. robably from deſtroying chickens. 
HEN-HEARTED. adj. [hen and heart.] 
ly; like a hen. A low word, 
HEN-PECKED. adj. [hen and pecked.] Governed by the wife. 

A ſtepdame too I have, a curſed ſhe, | 

Who rules my hen-peck'd :ire, and orders me, Dryd. Virg. 

The neighbours reported that he was hen-pecked, which 
was impoſſible, by ſuch a mild- ſpirited woman as his wife. 

| | Arbuthnot. 
HEN-ROOST. 2. f. [hen and rot.] The place where the 
poultry reſt. 


Many a poor devil ſtands to a whipping poſt for the pil- 


aitardly ; coward- 


3. To encloſe; to environ; to confine; to ſhut. 


fering of a ſilver ſpoon, or the robbing of a hen-rooft, L. 2 
4 er 


So of either ſide, ſtretching itſelf in a narrow length, was 


Sidney, b. ii. 


| HEMICRANY. 2. f. [iwv, half, and xgavor, the ſkull, or 1 


A pally, or any nervous affection relating thereunto, that 
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Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iii, 


Divided, 4 Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, b. vii, 
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| Boyle. 
A pyrites, placed in the cavity of anotherof an heneifdberick 
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| Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
We cannot with certainty affirm, that no man can be 
nouriſhed by wood or ſtones, or that all men will be poiſoned 
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Twenty days taſting will not diminiſh its quantity ſo 
HE'MORRHOIDS. n./. [ «loot; hemorrhoids, French. ] 5 5 


morrhoidal veins, and fluxes of rheum. Ray on the Creation. 


ment, both for their uſefulneſs and profit. Mortim. Huſb. 
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Her houle is frequented by a company of rogues, whom | Her, fn. Ihe na, hen, in Saxon, ſtood for their, or of them, | HE'RBELET. 7. /. [Diminutive of herb, or of berbulg, La 
ſheencomageth to rob his bea-romts. : Savijt, which af length became the temale poſleilive, ] h A {mall herb, ä La...) ; 
{f a man protecutes giphes with ſeverity, his He- is | 1, Belonging toa female; of a ſhe; of a woman, | Even ſo | 
ſure to pay for ic. N Addijon's Spectator: | About his neck 5 Theſe herbelets ſhall, which we upon you ftrow 11. 
hey ott have ſally'd out to pillage | A green and gilded nate had wreath'd itſelf, HERBE'SCENT. at, een, Lat.] Growing inte 
The hen-roots of foine peacetul village. Tickell, Who with her nead, nimble in threats, approach'd HER BID. adj, [herbrdus, -atin,] Covered with herb. 4. 
HENs- Pr. #. fe A kind of plant. Ainſauorib. Tha opcning of his mouth. Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. Ht RBORIST. 2./. [from herb.] One curious in herbs * 1 
Hu xNBANE. . /. [hyoſcyamns, Latin.] A plant. Still new tavourites the choſe, lcems a miltake tor herbarift, Us. Thy 
The Kaves are loft and hairy, growing alternately upon "Tilt up in arms my paltion role, A curious herborft has a plant, whoſe flower dend. 
| the branches: the cup of the tiower is mort, bell-thaped, And cad away ver yoke. r Cowley. about an hour, | periſes in 
1 and divided into hive ſegments: the flower contilts oft one One monch, three days, and half an hour, HE'RBO ROUGH. 7./. | herberg, German.] Place of \a;, 
| leut, the bottom part of which is tubeloſe, but is expanded Judith held the ſov'reign pow'r 3 | rary reſidence. Now written harbour, Lot tempo. 
at ie top, and divided into five {eginents, having five ob- | _ Wondrous beautiful her tace; The German lord, when he went out of Newgate ng 
tle ſhamans ;- the fruit, which is incloſed within the calyx, But ſo weak and lmall ber wit, cart, took order to have his arms ſet up in 1 15 into de 
releinbles a pot with a cover to it, and is divided by a parti- J bat ſhe to govern were unit, | Fe rough; laid he was taken and committed pon Toſs Prey. 
tion into. two cells, which contain many lmall teeds. It 18 And to Suianna took Jer place. Comvley. trealon, no witnels appearing againlt him, Bei $i 
very often found growing upon the hides ot banks and oJd | 2, The oblique calc ot | HERPOUS, 4. j. | berbojus, Latin.} Aboundins e to 
dunghills. This is a very poiſonous plant, Millar. | England is ſo idly king'd, | HE'RBULENT. ad}. { trom herbula,] Containing pag. 
bat to which old Socrates was curs'd, Her ſceptre ſo fantaſtically borne, | HE'RBWOMAN. ./. [berband wwomern.] A woman F. Di, 
Or beubau juice, to {well em "till they burſt, Dryden. That tear attends ber not. Shakeſpeare's Henry V.] herbs. _. charles 
HEN DIT. 2. /. A plant. | ED She cannot {cem deform'd to me, ; I was like to be pulled to pieces by brewer, butcher. 3. 
1 In a {carcity in Siléſia a rumour was ſpread of itsrammg And 1 would have her ſeem to others lo. Corvey. baker; evenm berbawomandunned me as PDT wary 
© millet-teed 3 but it was found to be oy the ſceds of the 1vy- The moon arole clad o'er in light, | HERBY. a, (from herb.] Having the nature of 1, $*47%, 
leaved tpeedwell, or tmall Veit. Derham's Phyj. Theology. With thouſand ſtars attending on her train; No ſuhltance but earth, and the procedures of Re : 
HENCE. adw. or interj. [heonan, Saxon; heuncs, old Eng.] With her they riſe, with her they let again. Coxvley, tile and tone, yieldeth any mols or orb; {ubliance 'P 2 
LL, 1, Frum this place to another. | TE Should I be left, and thou be loſt, the tea, HERD. 2. / Lkheond, Saxon.“ | ” d. CH. 
e Diſcharge my follow'rs; let them hence away, | That bury'd her 1 lov'd, ſhould bury me. Dry&u.| 1, A number of beaſts together. It is peculiarly apptieg 
| | From Richard's night to Bolingbroke's fair day. Shakeſp. HERS. proaour. b his is uled when it refers to a ſubſtantive black cattle. Loc, and herds are ſheep and axes orhicy 
| | | Ti” Almighty hath not built going before; as, ſuch are ber charms, luch charins are eus. | | Note a wild and wanton herd, OP 
[ Here for his envy ; will not drive us hence. Par. Loft. This pride of bers, | | Or race of youthtul and unhandled colts, 
hh A ſullen prudence drew thee Hence 5 „ Upon advice, hath drawn my love from her. Shakeſpeare. Fetching mad bounds, Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Penis 
| From noiſe, fraud andimpertiuence. RNoſ common. I hine own unworthineſs, : There find a herd of heifers, wand'ring ge” 
| 28. Away; to a diſtance. 5 Eg Will ſtill that thou art mine, not hers, confeſs. Corvley. The neighbouring hill, and drive them te the thors 47% 
B not found here; hence with your little ones. Shake/p. Some ſecret charm did all her acts attend. 2. A company of men, in contempt or dteſtatin. 
Hence with denial vain, and coy excuſe. Miltuu. And what his fortune wanted, hers could mend. Dryden. Survey the world, and where one Cato ſhines 
3. At a diſtance; in other places. . | I bred you. up to arms, rais'd you to power, | Count a degenerate herd of Catilincs. Divdes' Jr 
| Why ſhould I then be talle, ſince it is true | Indeedto fave a crown, not hers, but yours. Dryden. I do not remember where ever God delivered his or. Fa 
That T mult die here, and live hence by truth? Shake/p. | HERALD. 2. J. [herault, French; herald, German.] 1 the multitude, or nature truths by the herd. 92 55 
All members of our cauſe, both here and hence, I. An ottcer whole bulinels it is to regiſter genealogies, ad- 3. It anciently ſignified a keeper of cattle, and in Scotlay 4 Bey 


That arc inlinewed to this action, Shakeſp. Henry IV.] jutt entigns armorial, regulate tunerals, and anciently tocarry {till uted, [ typ», Saxon, ] a ſenſe {till retained in com. 1 


4. From this time; in the future. 8 5 meſlages between princes, and proclaim war and peace. tion: as gate. | Of 
lie who can reaſon well to-day about one fort of matters, May none, whole ſcatter d names honour my book, | To HERD. V. 7. [from the noun. ] 
cannot at all reaton to-day about otliers, though perhaps a For ſtrict degrees of rank or title look | 1. Lo run in herds or companies. 
year Hence he may. f Locke. | Iis'gaintt the manners of an epigram, | 5 Weak women ſhould, in danger, herd like deer. Dx? 
| Let not poſterity a thouſand years Hence look for truth in Aud 1 a poet here, no herald am. Ben. Johnſ. Epigrams. It is tlie nature of indigency like common danger. to». 
the voluminous annals of pedants.  Arbuthnot. When time ſhall ſerve, let but the herald cry, gear men to one another, and make them herd together, . 
5. For this reaſon; in conſequence of this. And Fl appear again. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | fellow-tailors in aſtorm. | 8 e 
Hence perhaps it is, that Solomon calls the fear of thef After my death I wiſh no other herald, c ont nn | 5 
Lord the beginning of willom. © 4 illotſon, SErmoni. } No other {peaker of my living actions, I'll herd among his friends, and ſeem 
6. From this cauſe; from this ground. NP 


But (uch an honeſt chronicler as Griflith. Shakeſpeare. : One of the number. 


| -.. Addiſon's Can. 
By too ſtrong a projectile motion the aliment tends to pu-. Embaſſador of peace, if peace you chule; 4; 7 pre e ee one gn g 
tretiiclion : hence may be deduced the force of exerciſe in Or heraid of a war, it you refuſe. Dryden's Ind. Emperor. And undittinguith'd paſs among the crowd, Wa, 
helping digeition. 2 Arbutbudion Aliments,. |  Plcatethypride, and fearchthe Fels roll, To HERD. v:a-* Lo throw orpit into anherd; | 
7. From this ſource; from this original; from this ſtore, Where thou that: find thy famous petigree, Dryden. | tw mee ho 25 
My Flora was my ſan; fer a. 2. Apiccurior; a forerunner; à harbinger. | e wa res honeſt ane yaliawe; 
One tun, ſo but one Flora was + | A __Itisthe part of men to tear and tremble, | e Ws e e ee 
All other faces borrowed hence. | I When themoit mighty gods, by tokens, tend © © | HERDGROOM. . J. [Herd and groam.] A kecper ot herds; 
WF; Their light and grace, as ſtars do thence. Suckling, | Such dreadful heralds to aitonith us. SHH. F. Cæſar. But who thall judge the wager won or lot? 
8. From hence is a vicious expretlion, which crept into uſe even It was the lark, the beral of the morn. Shakeſpeare, That ſhall youder Yet, and none other, 


among good authors, as the original force of the word beuce | To HE'RALD. . 4. |trom the noun. ] To introduce as an he- | Which over the poulle nitnerward doth pott. Spenſer, 
was gradually forgotten. 5 I rald. A word not uſed. 8 | 


<4 = 1 ? : 7 
. HR DMAN. 100 {herd and an.] One employed in tend. 
An ancient author propheſy'd from hence, 


| J oa. Wi. are ſent DE OE HERDSMAN.y ing herds; formerly, an owner of licrds, 
Behold on Latian ſhoresa foreign prince! | To give thee from our royal matter thanks; | A berdjman rich, of much account was he, 
From the fame parts of heav'n his navy ſtands, _ Only toe, thee into ts light, - ET In whom no evil did retgn, or good appear. Slg. 
To the fame parts on cartn.  Dryden's Ain. b. vii... Not pay thlce. 5 Shaeſtares Macbeib. | | And you, enchantment, 0 
To HENCE. . 4. { trom the adverb.] To ſend off; to dif- | HERALDRY. X. J. [ heraulderie, French, from berald.} 


Worthy enough a herd/man, it e er thou 
| | | 7 8 1 enough a fe u, if cer thou 
patch to a diitance, Oblolete, 1. The art or office of a heraid, 


10 0 | h x Thiele rural latches to his entrance open, 
Go, bawling cur! thy hungry maw go fill. WS 5 I am writing of heraldry, e oO I will deviſe a death cruel tor thee. . Winters Taz, 
On yon toul flock, belonging not tome 1 | Grant her, beſides, of noble blood that ran e Scarce themſelves know how to hold | 
With that his dog he hence d, his flock he curſt. Sidney. | - In ancient veins, ere heraldry began. Dryden's Juvenal. A ſheephook, or have learn'd cugut ele the lealt 
HExNCEFO'RTH, ady, [henonpgond, Saxon.] From this time | - © * T'was no talle beratry, when madneis drew | That to the faithful herd mens art belongs. 


in: 

| TN Millan. 

| | Iller pedigree tromthole who too much knew, Denham. There oft the Indian erde,, thunning heat, 
3 | — | 2, Blazonry. SEES 3 Shelters in cool, and tends bis paituring herds - 

Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | Nietals may blazon common beauties: ſhe 


forward. . | 
Thanes and kinſimen, - 


Hence; or th be ears, | . At loop- holes cut through thickeſt thade. Miz, Par. Iii. 
8 Never henceforth ſhall L joy again; Nflaxes pearls and planets humble heraldry, Cleavelant, Bo l[tands a Thracian berdſman with his tpear 
Never, ol never, tall I ſfeemore joy. Shakeſp. Henry VI. | HERB. 2. /. [erbe, French; berba, Latin. 5 Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear.  Driacn, 

Flapper thou may'ſt be, worthier can'lt not be; | Heros are thoſe plants whole ſtalks are tott, and have no- | The herd ſinen, round GS BED 

Tat dus, and be henceforth among the gods, I thing woody in them; as grats and hemlock, _ Locke. | The chearful fire, provoke his health in goblets crown'd, 
Tuytelf a goddeis,” Milton's Paradife Loft, l. v. | _ In ſucha night | 5 „ -. Drjden's Virgils Georgichs, 
:-- Tycver kroin thy fide Fenceforth will tray, | _ Medeagather'd the enchunted rb I When their berd/men could not agree, they parted by con- 

Till day droop. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. *Fhat did renew old ZElon. Seh. Merch, of Venice. ſent. e e N Locke. 
Ik we treat gallant ſoldiers in this ſort, | £5 3 With tweet-ſmelling herbs TR BEE, adv. Ihen, Saxon; hier, Dutch.]- 

Who then henceforth to our defence will come? Dryden. Eſpouſed Eve deck'd firſt her nuptial bed, Milton. | In this place. 2 5 | 


Hence OnwWaRD. adv. [hence and forward, ] From this | Unhappy, from whom itil] conccal'd does he Before thy her? approach, 


time to all futurity. 2-5 | Ot Verbs and roots the harmleſs luxury, Conley. Old Siward, with ten thoutand warlike men, e 
| Henceforaward will T bear | 5 It the leaves are of chief ule to us, then we call them All ready at appoint, was ſetting forth. Shak. Macbetk. 
e Upon my target three fair ſhining ſuns. Shak, Hen. VI.] berbs; as ſuge and mint. . Mattes Lgick.. 1, upon my trontiers here, Des, 

Henceforxvard it thall be treaton for any that calls ine Herb cating animals, which don't rumimate, have Hong! Keep reſidence, Ha v5: Miltzn. 

other than Lord Mortimer. Shatefpeare's Henry VI. P. 11. grinders, and chew much. Arbuthugt on Aluments. 2 Mere nature firſt begins 1 

Pardon, I beteech 8 | HERR Chriftopher, or Bare-berries. u. . A plant. Her fartheſt verge. . Malie. 
Heneejoravard 1 am ever rul'd by you.“ Shakeſpeare, The flower conlitts of five leaves, placed orbicularly inform | How wretched does Prometheus? ſtate appear, 
The royal academy will admit henceforavard only ſuch of a roſe: in its centre ariles the ovary, which becomes a tot While he his {ccond mis'ry futters here! C=. 
who are calued with good qualities. Dryder's Dufreſuay. fruit or berry of an oval thupe, and filled with tecds in a To-day is ours, we have it Lee. Crrticjs 
HE Scuuax. zl. J. Chync, a ſervant, and man, Shimmer; he ng FH, double row, which for the molt part adhere together. Millar, | 2. In the pretent tate. | 8 
a horſe, and van, Shelinan.] A page; anattendant. Oblolete, | HERBA'CEQUS. adj. [from herba, Latin. ] | Thus mall you be happy ere, and more happy hereatters 
Why ithould Titania crofs her Oberon? 1. Belonging to herbs, 5 | i ß Bacoen's Advice 201 flu 
1 do but beg a little changeling boy, | | Ginger is the root of neither tree nor trunk; but an herba- | 3. It is uſed in making an offer or attempt. | 
To be my henchman. $ bakeſd. Midf. Night's Dream, | ces plant, reſembling the water flower-de-luce. Brown. Then here's for earneſt: 
Three benchmen were for eviry knight aflign'd, I 2. Feeding on vegetables. Tis finiſh'd, and the duſk that yet remains | 
All in rich livery clad, and of a kind. Dryden. I heir teeth are fitted to their food; therapacious tocatch- | ls but the native horrour of the wood, Dry, King Arinu. 
TT: HND. v. g. {ienvan, Saxon, from Ferdo, low Latin, ing, holding, and tearing their prey; the bcroaceons to ga- However, friend, here's to the King, one cries 3 
which eins vorrowed from hand or bond, Teutonick. ] | thering aud comminution of vegetables. ETA) To him who was the king, the friend replies. % 
1. Voice kay hid on. = F f | © Derham's Phyfico-Theology. j 4. It is often oppoſed to there. Diſpericdly ; im one pare = 
Yui that the ſerjeants Vent tle2 young man ſtout, HERBAGE. z. ſ. [herbage, French. |] | : 7 another. | 5 


And bound hun hxewile in a worthlets chan. Fairfax. | 1. Herbs collectively; grats ; paiture. Goo{d-night : mine eyes do itch ;\. 


2. Tocroud; toturround, - Perhaps the following pallage is Rocks he cover *d with eternal {now z Doth that bode weeping ? | 3 

corrupt, un thould be real bemmed, | Thin herbagein the plains, and trunicis fields. Dryden, F — Tis neither here nor there, Shakeſpeare's 07:42: 

Ihe. generous and gravelt citizeus | At the time the deluge came the earth was loaded with We are come to lee thee fight, to ſee thee toigne, de 

Huw pot the gates, and very near upon |  berbage, and thronged with animals. Woodward. - thee traverſe, to lee thee here, to ice thee ent. Sabe fta. 
"Che duke is entering. SH Hp. Meajure for Meaſure. | 2. Thetythe and the right of paſturage. Ainjavorth, | 


Then this, then that man's aid, they clave, A on 


He DECAGON. 2. /. [Ede and purer, ] A figure of cleven | HE'RBAL. 2. /. [trom herb. ] A book containing the names Polit here for help, ſcek {here their followers: 


nes or QUZIES, b 5 | and deſcription of plants, | I would have in the heath ſome thickets made only oi UU 
Hees TICAL. 2 au. { bepaticus, Latin; hepatigue, French, We leave the deſcription of plants to herbals, and other  briar and honey- ſuckle, and tome wild vine amongit; ave.” 
HePA'Trick.y as. ] Belonging tothe liver. Uke books of natural hittory. bacon's Natural Hiſtory, | ground let with violets; for theſe are lweet, and prop 
I the evacunicd blood be Horid, it is Remach blood; if Such a plant will not betound in the herbal of nature, - ſhade; and thete to be in the heath here and 7Pcres 
red and copions, it is hepattcr, _ Harvey on Conſumptions. | Brown. | in order. | | Bacon 5 £4): 
The cyaick gall is thick, and intenſely bitter; the He. As for the medicinal uſes of plants, the large herbals are 'The devil might perhaps, by inward ſuggeltiohn g _ 
tick gall 1s none uid, and not lo bitter, Arbuthuo? ou Alim. | ample teſtimonies thereof. "More's Antidote azainft Atheiſm, | drawnin here and there a ſingle proſelyte. G. the 7 —— 
Hzrs. 2. ; $100 berries, commonly written . Ainfev. Our herbals are ſufficiently ſtored with plants. Baker, You remember how your city, after the dreaui Wes 

In han bi drs there ts obſerved great plenty of hops | HE'RBALIST. 2. /. [from herbal.) A man tkilled in herbs. - 

[ 


2 * » * i Sa 1 21 ( 
* 5 3 i | ' rebuilt, not preſently, by raitng continued ſtrects in 7 
and laws, which pretervethe {mall birds trom arving. Bacon. 


Herbaliſts have thus diſtinguiſhed them, vaming that the] part; but at firit þ+7e a houle, and there A houle, [9 ber 
HE PTACAPSULAR, 4. J. L und cabal. ] Having teven | male wholeleaves are lighter, and fruit and apples rounder. | others by degrees were joined. Sprat 5 $ | ae. 
CAVILIES OF calls. | | Broxwn's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 6. He that rides poſt through a country ma) be able tos 
HEPI AGON. . J. [heptagone, French; E πα and z.] HER BAR. z. J. [A word, 0 


. . : 8 my f 5 ere a plan, 
R a - I believe, only to be found in Spen- ſome loote deſcription of here a mountain and Here Af 
Afßgure with feen ſites or angles, ler.] Herb; plant. | 


: Foes 2 | | here a morals and there a river, woodland in one b. 
HevTA'GONAL. a4, (from Feptagon.] Having ſeven angles The root hercof was arched over head, I ſaxannas in another. en 
or tides, ns EINE And deck'd with flowers and herbars daintily, Fairy Q: | 5. Here ſeems, in the following paſſage to mean B 

1 ADS 2 V { beptarchie, French; ina and azx9.] A HT“ BARIST. 2. /. [ herbarius, from herba, Latin.] One Bid them farewel, Cordelia, though undi 
evenfold government. | 1 


; 
: . "ins Leſs 
: WF : ; killed in herbs. | f king £6 
In the Saxon 0 gain [ find little noted of arms, albeit Herbariſis have exerciſed a commendable curioſity in ſub- | HEREABO'UTS. adv. { here and about.] About tht uus 
the Germans, of whom taey deſcended, uſed ſhields. Camd. dividing plants of the ſame denomination. Boyle. I ſaw hereabouts nothing remarkable, Excep+ Dr, 
England began not to be a people, when Alfred reduced | | cept. 


g pas : I % on [taij- 
W we He was too much ſwayed by the opinions then current | bridge. det 
it into a monarchy; for the materials thereof were extant be- among herbarifts, that different colours or multiplicity of | HER Ea'FTER, adv. [here und after.] 
fore, namely, under the heptarchy. Hales Origin of Maul. leaves in the flower were ſufficient to conſtitute a ſpecifick | 1. In time to come; in futurity. _ „Her, Tather 
f The next returning anctary hour : ditfcrence. Ray 9 the Creation. How worthy he is, 1 will . to appear Pere. belür. 
Of Mars, who ſhar d the heptarchy of pow'r, As to the fuci, their ſeed hath been diſcovered and ſhewed } than ftory him in his own hearing. Shale 45 departs 
His ſteps bold Arcite to the temple bent. Dryden, | me firſt by an ingenious berbariſt. Derbam' PHI. Theol, "The grand-child, with twelve ſons ere dh de fes 
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anaan, to a land hereafter en] CR 2 RE 

77 8 ; Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xii. 

AR otter he from war ſhall come, | 
And bring his Trojans peace. Dryden. 

tuture ſtate 

eren 1. /. A future ſtate. 
Ins Lis the dwinity that itirs within us; 


Tis heaven itielf that points out an hereafter, | 
'D 8 


And intimates eternity to man, Ad:fon”s Cato. 
oy I {till ſhall wait 
dome new hereafter, and a tuture ſtate, 
rA T. ad. ¶ bere and at.] At this. 3 
mon man coming to the tribune, to receive his donative, 
3 <arland in his nand, the tribune, ottended hereat, de- 
maded what this ungularity could mean. Hooker, b. ii. 
Heakör av. | here and ). By this. | 
In what citate the tainers iened, which were dead before, 
ts nov bereby either one way or other determined, Hooker. 
Hereoy the Moors are not exciuded by beauty, there being 
in dais delcription no contideration of colours. ap 158 
The acquilition of truth is of anftinite conccrnment: engl 
þ» we become acquainted v ith the nature of things. Warts. 
Hike DIFABLE. adj, (heres, Latin. ] Whatever may be o- 
cyped as 1NNerntance. . 3 
Alam being neither a monarch, nor his imaginary mo- 
narchy Hereditable, the power which is now in the world is. 
not that which was Adam's. : \ Locke. 
Hi EDIT AMENT. 2. / haredium, Latin. ] A law term de- 
noting inheritance, or herectary ekate, . 
HERE DITAK NV. adj. [Fereaitaire, French; beredltarius, 
Lain. Pollctiod or claimed by right of inheritance; deicend- 
wg by inheritance. ; | | 
To thee and thine, hereditary ever, 
Remain this ample third of our fair Kingdom. 
Ihle old tellows | 
Have their ingratitude in them hereditary. Shakeſpeare. 
tic {hall afcend | | 
The throne hereditary, and bound his re ign 
Wich carth's wide bounds, his glory with the heav'ns. 
| Milton, 
Thus while the mute creation downward bend 
Tucir tight; and to then carthly mother tend, 
Min Jos alott, and with erected eyes | 
Beholds his own hereditary tkres. | 
Wen heroick verſe his youth thall rave, , 25 
And toro it to hereditary praile. . _ Dryden's Virgil. 
Fiat DITARILY, adv. (from bereditary.] by mheritance. / 
ie is anocher, who thinks onde the greateir glories of 
hs turter wits 0 have dittinguithed and loved you, and who 
es YOU her ditarily. : Fope to Swift. 


Brkt x atv. here and in.] In this. 


Prior. 


Shakeſp. 


How hgbly Over it may picaie them with words of truth 
texto te imons, they hall nut Zerein offend us. coker, b. v. 
My beide netcavours öl be done berem. Shakeſpeare. 
Since wut tg ablolutey necelfarytolalvation, are ſo clearly 
role lth werannot er in them unicts we be notorioully 
wantit, t ue Ferem the tault of inc judgment is re- 
fled to a precedent default in the will. - South. 
1 . 

Heat N70. adv. [here and nts. ] Into this. 55 
Licauletiie point thout whiichwettrivels the quality of our 
Ls, Car tilt entrance Hereiute cannot better. be made than 
Wi CONweraton of tic mae of law in general. Hooker. 

H. SCO f. adv. ere and oj. From this ; of this... | 

Her t chat Proven Harry 1s vahant. Shakeſp. 
Hero x. ado. Here and, Upon this. | 


# 4 14: 7 v 1 
5” ESE 4 CUCUINCS 24 
- 


1 wethouls. rc. mint Fele, the pothbility-might fall 
144k ) 4 \ 0 N. : N i 176 CNS Fulgar Errouts, 5. . 
l. KTO U. add. ¶ bere and out.] ITS 
i Gut o: tis In N 
, All lite. well Feather'd lh wi | 
; * 741 7 «Lis Wiilte, We rea Cr 0 On ach wing), 8 
*r 4 : % ft ® * 2 
Ile un, up tothe ihrone of God did fly. Spenſer. 


\ 
o 


2. Au ic words compounded of berecanda prepoſition, except 
ger, arc obiolte, or ubioleicent z never uſed in poetry, 


aum in prote, by elegant writers, though perhaps not 


uh to be retained. 


KR ALTICAL, @dj. {it ſhould be written eremitical, from 


Oe, of tmp, a dclart; beremitique, French. ] volitaty; 
ernst a he mit. 8 
Youdeterthe fo well your beremitica! ſtate of life, that none 

oi due ancient anchorites could go beyond you tor a cave in. 
ick. ä by : Pope. 
Bz AEST. 1. .. [herefie, French; hergis, Latin; genic, ] An 


e103 of private men different from that ot the catholick |. 


1 ny Mo i 
$0 OUUE church. 


1! 


Lerch, prevauicth only by. a counterfeit ſhew of. reaton, | 


#MICY notweithttanding it becometh invincibie, unlefs it be 
Cui, steck ord by manitelt remonicrance clearly tue, and 
While to be withftood. Hooker, b. iii. 


r a : 4 Ss ow a - 
As. fol ipeculative berefies, they work mightily upon mens. 


ns; het they do not produce any great aurauons in ſtates. 


. Bacon, Hay 59. 
gents at Ne 0cions Kt guiles of kevity, ichilm, herejz, 
Go ws "ILY, and difloyalty. : ok 
ESIARCH. 4. . LVereſiurque, French; fytris and aN. 
A Kader in herely; the head ot a herd et hereticks. a 
e pope declared lam not only an herctick, but an here- 


> * 
e * 


1 5 | Stilliug fleet. 
E. REIICK. . Sc ¶ beretique, Fr. Aigs ru g.] One whopropa- 


Mes bie ere. 3 i OS . } hall 
33 private epinjons in oppotition' to the catholick 
aurch. f a 


0 rather will faſyect the ſun with cold 
nan thee. with wantonnels ; thy honour ſtands, 
in him chat es Ot late an Veretick, | 18 
45 Hm as taith. Shatbeſp. Merry Hives of Windſor. 
ICthings would be prevented, if no knoven beretick or 
WMAUCE be {ubicred to g into thoſe countries. Bacon. 
Their wild did Hereticks deſireto ſpread x 
Beba ud Opinions like theſe Epicures. pe Dawies. 
wn owils, that he has quoted a beretick inſtead of a 
When apa 8 Hater on Learning - 
ras apiltuſes the word hereticke, he generally mcans 
perlons BY 3 by nen al rotettant utes the word, he means any 
eee and contentiouſly obitinate in fundamental 
20 3 | | Halls s Logicr. 
eee [from beretick,] Containing hereſy. 
Chrit under 3 wy us trom being any 359 of the church of 
poſſible the colour of hereſy, when they cannot but grant 
die EVEN for him to be, 2s touching his own perfonal 
caurch, but 3 who in their opinion not oy 18 of the 
lune; oldech the chiefeit place of authority over the 


8 
ther. 


be rica 


1 


uahon, þ 


2 , 
Conſtantin } ö : Hool, 7 b. 11. 8 I. 
tha: th, OPIe was in an uproar, upon an ignorant jealouly 
* 9% 12748 had ſon ti ing. of Pi 
Bear's... had fome beretical meaning. Decay of Pieh. 
Marre adp. [from heretical.) With hercty. 


3 b . l 

BRTorG {ere and to.] To this; add to this. 

Lord A W v. [hereto and fore. F e £ anciently. 
„onlalus, fail he, Ihave long deſired to know you 


tee, wi Rt : 
our > With honcuring your. virtue, though I love not 


PS. 2 


er ; Sidney. 
eus, that hires 2 Ion between the civil ſtate and religi- 
Micthood un Kg e yuu will And the government and the 
CDs In the fame 3110.1. South's Sermons. 
ong ſcher can torm no more . 
uitux ro emes ct life, as heretofore. Swift, 
They wh; ov, Here and unto.] To this. 


ch rig] 


HERNA'PHRODY 


Dryden's Ovid. | 


HERMIE TICK, 
_French.] Chymical. 


coentemplation and devotion. 


5 | Might thake off fifty looking in her eve. * 


Hr RATE 7.f. [ bermitage, French. ] *. 
tion ot 4 hermit, | | 


be tt th of that religion I profels be repretented to her 


King Charles... 


HERNHILL. 2. /. [ern and hill.] An herb. Is 
HERNIA. u. .. ¶Latin.] Any kind of rupture, diverified | 


2. A. man of the hi : 
HE'ROESS. 7. ſ. [from bero; berois, Latin. ] A heroine a fe- 


man hereunto is framed, muſt of neceſſity acknowledge, that 
wholo uſlenteth to the words of eternal lite, doth it in regard 
Hooker, b. v. & 22. 

Agreeable hereunto might not be amiſs to make children, 
as ſoon as they are capable of it, often to tell a ſtory of any 


of his authority whoſe words they are. 


thing they know. | Locke, 


HEREWITH. adv. [here and wvith.] With this, 


You, fair Sir, be not herexwwtth diſmaid, 
But conitant keep the way in which ye ttand, Fairy Q, 
Herewwith the caltie of Hame was ſuddenly ſurprited by tie 
Scots. Hayævari. 


HE'RIOT. 2. /. Ihe ne ʒild, Saxon. ] A fine paid to the lord at 


tae death of a landholder, commonly the bett thing in the 
landholder's pollcition. 


Inis he detains from the ivy; for he ſhould be the true 


pollettory lord thereof, but the olive diſpenſeth with his con- 


1c1ence to pats it over with a compliment and an Heriet every 


year, | Howtl's Vocal Forejt. 
Though thou conſume but to renew, „ 
Vet love, as lord, doth claim a heriot due. Cleaveland. 
I took him up, as your Heriot, with intention to have made 
the beit ot hum, and then have brought tlie whole produce of 
him in a purte to you. Dryden s Don Sebajtian, 


HE RKTTABLE. adj. | heres, Latin. ] A perſon that may inherit 


CY 


whatever may be inherited. 


Huy che canon law this ton ſhall be legitimate and her:table, 
according to the laws of England. Hale's Common Laxv. 


HERITAGE, 2. /. (heritage, French.}] | | 1 
1. Inheritance; eſtate devolved by ſueceſſion; eſtate in general. 


Let us our tather's Heritage divide. Hubbers Tale. 

He conſiders that his proper home and heritage is in another 
world, and therefore regards the events of this with the in- 
diiterence of a gueſt that tarries but aday. Rogers's Sermons. 


2. {In divinity.] The people of God. 


O Lord, tave thy people, and bleſs thine ker:tage. Com. Pr. 
Th 1. J. | hermaphrodite, French, from 

ige and den.] An annual uniting both ſexes. 1 
Man and wie make but one right 


Cunonical hermaphrodite. Cleaweland. 


MMonſtrotity could notcincapacitate from marriage, witiels 
bermaphrodites.” | 
HERMAFHIKODITICAL, aH. | iron ermaphrodite.] Partux- 
ing ot both ſexes. 8 . | 
nere may be equivocal ſeeds and hermaphroditicalprinci- | 
- ples, that comam tie radicality and power of ditterent torms, 


Arvuthngt and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


HERME'TICAL. 5 adj. [from Hermes, or Mercury, the ima— 
gined inventorot chymiltry; hermetique, | 


An hermetical ical, or to ſcal any thing hermetically, is to 
heat the neck of a glaſs till it is jutt ready to melt, and then 
with a pair of hot pincers to twilt it clote together.  Qu77cy. 

The tube was cloted at one end with diachylon, inſtead of 
an hermetical teal. | Boyle. 


HERMETICALLY. adv. from hermetical.] According to 


the hermeucal or chimick art. 
He tuitered thoſe things to putrefy in hermetically ſealed 
laſſes, and veſſels cloſe covered with paper; and not only to, 
Far in veſlels covered with fine lawn, ſo as to admit the air 
and keep out the inſcëts: no living thing was ever produced 
there... 2-5 - | . Bentley. 


HE RNMIT. 2. /. [hermite, French; contracted from eremile, 


» 
kerle. | 


1. M lolitary; an anchoret; one who retires from fociety to 


A wierd hermit, hvelcore Winters worn, 


You were plealed to lay this command upon me, to give 


you my poor advice for your carriage in 10 eminent a place: 


1 humbly return you mine opinion, ſuch as an hermit rather 

than a courticr can render.  Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

He had been Duke of Savoy, and, after a very glorious 

reign, took on him the habit of a hermit, and retired into 

this ſolitary ſpot. 8 TE es Addiſon on Italy. 
Come, inſpiration, from thy hermit ſcat, 

By mortals ſeldom found. Thomfen's Summer. 


* 


For thote of old, 


2. A beadiman; one bound to pray for another, Improper. 


And the late dignitics heap'd up to them, 


We reit your herm?. 


r Macbeth. 


he cell or habita- 


By that painful way they paſs 


Forth to an hill, that was both {ſteep and high; 


On top whercet a tacred chapel was, 
And ek a little hermitage thereby. 
5 Go with ſpeed 1 
To ſome fortorn and naked hermitage, e 
Remote from all the pleatures of the world. Shakeſpeare, 
And may at laſt my weary age | 6 
Find out the peaceful Hermitage, 
The hairy gown and molly cell, 
Where I may fit and rightly tpell - 
Ot every ſtar that heaven doth ſhew, 
And ev'ry herb that tips the dew. . 


Fairy Queer, b. i. 


Milton. 


About two leagues from Fribourg we went to ſee a herm- | | 
tage: it lies in the prettieſt ſolitude imaginable, among woods 


and rocks. Addiſon on Italy. 


HE'RMITESS, 2. . [from hermit.] A woman renred to devo- 


tion, 


HE RMITICAL. adj. [from hermit.) Suitable to a hermit. 
HERMODACTYL. 2. /. [ and %xiviG-. 


Hermadadtyl is a root of a determinate 250 regular figure, 
and repreſents the common figure of a heart cut in two, from 
halt an inch to an inch in length. This drug was firſt brought 
into medicinal utc by the Arabians, and comes from Egypt 


and Syria, where the people uſe them, while freſh, as a vomit 


or purge; and have a way of roatting them tor tood, which 
they cat in order to make themſelves fat. The dried roots, 


which we have, are a gentl. purge; but they are now little 


uled. 


Hill's Materia Medica. 


HERR. n. / C Contracted from HERON, which fee, ] 


Birds that are moſt caſy to be drawn are the mallard, ſwan, 
hern, and bittern. Peacham on Drawing. 
Ainſworth. 


by the name of the part attected. 


A kberiwiawould certainly ſucceed. Miſeman's Surgery. 
HERO. . ſ. [ eros, Latin; ig.] 
Aman cininent for bravery. 


In which were held, by {2d deceaſe, | | 
Heroes and heroeſſes. Chapman's Oyſſey. 
4. lng of heroes and of kings, h 
In mighty numbers mighty things. 
Heroes in animated marble trown. : : 
In this view he ccalcs to be an hero, and his return is no 
longer a virtue. Pope's Odyſſey, Notes. 
Theſe are thy honours, not that here thy bult 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt. 
Heroes, kings, 
Joy thy wiſh'd approach to ſee. 
Bet claſs in any reſpect. 


Pope. 
| Welſted. 
male hero. 


In which were held, by ſad deceaſe, 
Heroes and heroeſes. Chapman's ale. 


itly conlider after what ſort the heart of | 4582'tCal, adj. [trom bero.] Befitting an hero z hero 


Shakeſpeare:| 


— 
3 


1. 


1. 


II 


* 


| wy, | 


Hr ROICALLY. ad. 


war, 


HERONRY. 
HERONSHAW, 


8 0 o 


And frequent her/es ſhall behege your gates, 
To HERSE. wv. a. ¶ from the noun. : 

in her car. 
ducats in her coffin. 


| And hers'd it, bearin 


Each herb a plague. 
HERSELF. pronoun. The female perſonal pronoun, in the 


you ſhall hear as many herſelike aurs as carols, 
To HE'RY. v. a. [hepian, Saxon, to praiſe, to celebrate.] Ta 
hatlow; to regard as holy. Now no longer in uſe, 


He's1TANCY. 7. ſ. [from beſitate. 
tainty; ſuſpence. 


| Mufidorus was famous over all Aſia for his herbicat en- 

Sidney, b. itz 
hough you have courage in an heroical degree, 1 aſcribe 
it to you as your ſecond attribute. Dryder's Fables, Dedic. 
Ltrom heroical.] After the way of a 


* 


hero; ſuitably to an hero. | | 
Not heroically in killing his tyrannical couſin, Sidney, b. ii. 


Free from all meaning, whether good or bad; 
And, in one word, herowally mad. Dryden, 


HERO'ICK. adj. from hero; hberoigue, French. ] 
1. Productive of heroes. | 


Bolingbroke | 


From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 


Being but the fourth of that Ferit line. 


Shakeſpeare. 


NN pg 
2. Noble; ſuitable to an hero; brave; magnanimous; ins 
trepid ; enterpriling ; illuſtrious, 


Not that which jultly gives Heroic name 
To perton, or to poem, 
Verle makes herozck virtue live, 


But you can lite to verſes give. Waller 
Reciting the acts of heroes. 
Methinks heroick poeſy, till now, SS 
Like tome tantaltick fairy land did ſhow. Coavley. 


have choſen the moſt heroick ſubject which any poet could 


detire: I have taken upon me to deſcribe the motives, the be- 
Smming, progrels and luccelles of a-moit juit and neceſſary 
; Dryden's Ann. Mirab. Preface, 
An heroick poem is the greateſt which the ſoul of man is 
capable to perform: the deſign of it is to form the mind to 
heroick virtue by example. 5 5 
HEROICKLY, adv. | from heroick.] Suitably to an hero. 
| Heroically is more trequent, and more analogical. 855 


Dryden. 


2 Samſon hath quit himlelt 
Like Samſon, and heyoickly hath ſiniſh'd 
Alite heroick. Milton's Agoniſtes. 


HEROINE. u. J. {from Hero; heroine, French.] A female 
hero. Anciently, according to Englith analogy, beroeſs. 


ut inborn worth, that fortune can controul, 
New-ttrung, and ſtitter bent her tofter tout; 
The heroine allum'd the woman's place, 


Confirm'd her mind, and fortify'd her tace, Dryden. 

Ihen ſhall the Britith ſtage | 
More noble characters expoſe to view, | 8 
And draw her finiſh'd heroines from you. Addiſon, 


Ur'ro1sM. 2. /. [heroimne, French. ] The qualities or cha- 


'acter of an hero. 


It the Odytley be leſs noble than the Iliad, it is more in- 5 
ſtructive: the Hiad abounds with more heroiſm, this wit 
more morality. 


HERON. 2. / Heron, French.] 


Broome's Notes to the Odyſſey. 
A bird that feeds upon fiſh. 3 (4 Eby 
So lords, with ſport of ſtag and heron full, | 
Sometimes we ſee {mall birds from neſts do pull. Sidney. 
The heron, when the ſoareth high, ſheweth winds. Bacon. 
It is now commonly pronounced her. 3 
Ihe tow'ring hawk let future poets ſing, 
Who terror bears upon his ſoaring wing; 
Let them on high the trighted bern ſurvey, 
And lotty numbers paint their airy fray. 


0 )  hernry.] A place where herons breed. 
I hey carry their load to a large hero above three miles. 


Derham's Phyjico-Theology. 


ERPES. . f. [*gris.] A cutancous inflammation of two 
kinds: miltarts, or piſtularis, which is ike millet-ſeed upon 
ine (Km; and exeders, which is more corroſive and pene- 

trating, 40 as to tom little ulcers, if not timely taken care 

| Quincy. 


A farther progreſs towards acrimony maketh a H; 


and, it the accets of acrimony be very great, it maketh an 
herpes exedens. 


teman's Surgery. 


. 


DERE is G. u. f. [ haren „French; ho ping, Saxon. ] A tmall _ 
ca- fiſh. : 55 
The coaſt is plentifully ſtored with round fiſh, pilchard, 


 berring, mackerel, and cod. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


Buy my herring freſh. Swift. 


III Ns. pron. The female poſſeſſive, uſed when it refers to a 
SS e going before: as, this is ber houſe, this houle 
IS H. | | | DS 


How came her eyes fo bright ? not with ſalt tears; 
If to, my eyes are oftner wath'd than hers. Shakeſpeares 
Whom ill fate would ruin, it preters ; | 
For all the miſerable are made hers, 
. J ſee her rowling eyes 
And panting, lo! the god, the god, ſhe crics; 
With words not bers, and more than human found, 
She makes th” obedient ghoſts pecp trembling through the 
ground, . | - Roſcommon. 


he ian, to praie, | | | 
1. Atemporary monument raiſed over a grave, 
2. The carriage in which corpies are drawn to the grave. 


HERSE. 2. /. [herfia, low Latin; ſuppoſed to come from 


When mourning nymphs attend their Daphnis” e, 


W ho does not weep that reads the moving verte ? Roſcomm. 


Crows of dead in decent pop arc born 
Their friends attend the herje, the next relations mourn, 
e  Dryden's Virgil's Georg. b. in. 
On all the line a ſudden vengeance waits, 
| Pope, 
o put into an here. 
I would my daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels 
O, would ſhe were hers'd at my foot, ani the 
Shakeſp. Merchant of ' Venice. 
The Grecians ſpitefully drew trom the darts che corſe, 
it to fleet. Chapman's Iliads. 
The houſe is hers'd about with a black wood, 
Which nods with many a heavy-headed tree: 
Each flower's a pregnant poiton, try'd and goofs 
Crojraw, 


oblique caivs reciprocal, 


Phe jcalous o'er-worn widow and hey/e!f, 

Since that our brother dubb'd them gentl-women, 

Are mignty goſſips in this monarchy. Sep. Rich. TIT, 
The mGuecſhe looks, the more her fears uicrcale, 

At nearer light ; and ſhe's herſelf the leſs. Dryden, 


HERSELIKE, adj. [herſe and like, ] Funeral; ſuitable to fu- 
erals . | 


Even in the Old Teftament, if you liſten to David's harp, 


Bacon. 


Phenot, now nis the time of merrymake, 
Nor Pan to hery, nor with love to play; 
Like mirth in May is meeteſt for to make, 
Or Summer thade, under the cocked hay. Spenſer's Paſt, 
I hencetorth it firmly was eſtabliſhed, 


And tor Apollo's honour highly heried. Fairy Queen, 


But were thy years green as now be mine, 
Then wouldit thou learn to carol of love, 
And bery with bymns thy laſs's glove. Spenſer, 
Dubiouſneſs; uncer- 


The reaſon of my hefitancy about the air is, that I forgot 


to try whether that liquor, which ſhot into cryſtals expoſed 
to the air, would not have done the like in a veſſel accu- 
rately ſtopped, 5 


E ozle. 
dome 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 


&. 


| 5 J. [from heron; commonly pronounced 


Waller. 
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8 WO. HEI 


Some of them reaſoned without doubt or heſttancy, and Many of them ſhoot into regular figures; as cryſtal and | Piſiſtratus was firſt to graſp their hands, * 
ved and died in ſuch a manner as to ſhew that they be- baſtard diamonds into hexagonal. Ray 6n the Creation. And ſpread ſoft des upon the yellow tans, Pos. H 
lieved their own reaſonings. Atterbury's Sermons. | HEXA'GONY. . . [from hexagon.) A figure of fix angles. 2, The human ikin: in contempt. pe 70.4 
To HE'SITATE. v. a. ¶ Fæſito, Latin; heiter, French. ] To When I read in St. Ambroſe ot hexagonzes, or ſex angular Oh, tyger's heart, wrapt in a woman's hide t | 
be doubtful; to delay; to pauſe; to mike difficulty. cellars of bees, did I therefore conclude that they were ma- How could'it thou drain the lite-blood of the childs 
A ſpirit ot revenge makes him curſe the Grecians in the thematicians ? Bramball agai-fi Hobbes. : | EIS : 85 a . ' 
ſeventh book, when they he/itate to accept Heetor,s chal- | HEXA METER. 2. J Li and jptrgoy, ] A veric of fx feet. His mantle, now his hide, with rugged hairs ec, oh 
lenge. . | Broome s Notes on the Iliad. 'The Latin hexameter has more tect than the Englith he- Cleaves to his back; a famiſh'd face he bears Dr Git 
Willing to wound, and yet atraid to ſtrike, roick. ; Di den. 3% A certain quantity of land. [ Hide, byde, Frenci 1 72 in 
Juſt hint a fault, and heſitate diſlike; | HEX&A'NGULAR. adj, [7 and angulus, Latin.) Having lx | barbarous Latin, as much as one plough can til Weg, Hit 
Alike reſerv'd to blame or to commend, corners. One of the firtt things was the perfecting of the an 1 ble 
| A tim'rous foe, and a ſuſpicious friend. Pope. | Hlexangular ſprigs or ſhoots of cryſtal, of various ſizes, | ter book, being a more particular inquiſition than pes ( 
HeS1TA'TION, . /. [from bejitate.] | ſome clear, and others a little foiled. FYYodxward on Frſfils. before of every hide of land within the precincts of his 5 the 
1. Doubt; uncertainty; difficulty made. 2 HEXA TOD. 2. /. [i and des.] An animal with tis tect, queſt, and how they were holden. Wa the 
I cannot foreſce the difficulties and hz/itations of every I take thoſe to have been the hexapods, from which the | HIDEBO'UND. adj, | hide and bound. | Mon, TT 
one: they will be more or fewer, according to the capacity | greater fort oi beetles come; for that fort of hexapods are | 1. A. horſe is {aid to be hidebound when his ſkin Ricks 05 His | 
| of each peruler. lſondward's Natural Hijtory. Sen I Amerie, | Ray on the Creation. to his ribs and back, that you cannot with your hang. in ue 
2. Intermifiion of ſpeech z want of volubility, _ HExA'STICK. 2. % 575 and gixeg.] A poem of bx lines. | or looſen the one from the other. It lometimes et, | 
| | Many clergymen write in ſo diminutive a manner, with | HEY. wer}. [trom .] An expretion of joy, or mutual | poverty and bad Keeping; at ocher times from over. ic by ke: 
ſuch frequent blots and interlineations, that they arc hardly; exhortationz the contrary to the Latin het. r a Juris... : | arrier yo. far 
able to go on without per 2etual hefitations., Sal. Shadwell trom the town retires, 2. [In trees.) Being in the ſtate in which the bark wil _ J H 
HEST. x. ,. [hzpr, 8 Command z precept; injunction, To blets the wood with peaceful lyrick „ the growth. | gt ru; 
It thou be the mott kind preſerver Then hey tor praiſe and panegyrick, Prior. A root of a tree may be hidebound, but it will n K 1. J 
Of living wights, the ſovereign lord of all, HE'yDAY. rterj. [for high day. J An expreſſion of trolick | open without ſomewhat put intoit. Bacon s Natural 5 0 | 
How falls it then, that, with thy furious fervour, and cxultation, and ſometimes of wonder. | h Like ſtinted hidebound trees, that juſt have got oy, nz 
| Thou doſt afflict the not deferver, | I hou'lt tay anon he is ſome kin to thee, 8 Suthcient ſap at once to bear and rot. 8 Sui bs 
E As him that doth thy lovely hefts deſpiſe. Spenſer, Thou ſpend'ſt ſuch heyday wit in praiſing him. Shakefp. | 3. Harſh; untractable, Witt, | 
= Thou walt a ſpirit too delicate 7925 "T'was a ſtrange riddle of a lady, 12 And ttill the harſher and hidebounder, | 
I To act her earthy and abhorr'd commands, | Not Jove, it any lov'd her, heyday! Hudibras, p. i] The damſels prove, become the fonder. Hudibraz, 5. N 
| Refuſing her grand heſls. | e, Tempeſt. | HE'YDAY. 2. . Atrolick; wilduels, | . 4. Niggardiy; penurious; parſimonious. 40 ay 5 
HE“ TEROCLIIE. 2. /. [heteroclite, Fr. Heteroclitum, Lat. At your age Ong HIDEOUS. adj. [hidewx, French. ] Horrible; dead. ſur 
trezig and A.] „ | 33 The heyday in the blood is tame, it's humble, | ſhocking. 8 TIO Jo 
1. Such nouns as vary from the common forms of declenſion, And waits upon the judgment. Shaxeſpearc's Hamlet. | It he could have turned himſelf to as many forms xp; "hs 
by any redundancy, defect, or otherwiſe. Clarke's Lat. Gram. | HE'YDEGIVES. 2. /. A wild frolick dance, | teus, every form ſhould have been made hideous, Fans orf 
The beleroclite nouns of the Latin ſhould not be touched“ But friendly fairys met with many graces, I, gs | T:iou echo'ſt me, Be, Hild 
in the firſt learning of the rudiments of the tongue. Watts. | And light-toot nymphs can chate the ling'ring night As if there were ſome monſter in thy thou ts 15 hrs 
2. Any thing or perton deviating from the common rule. With heydegives, and trimly ticuden traces. Spenſer. Too hideous to be ſhewn. © Shakej os Other, 2 41 
HETEROCLTTICAL. adj. | from heteroclite.] Deviating from HIATION. 2. /. [from bio, Laiin.] The act of gaping I fled, and cry'd out death ! "Wands B's 
the common rule. | yp Men obterving the continual Yeti, or holding open its Hell trembled at the hideous name, and ſgh'd ret 
| Ot ſins Veteroclitical, and ſuch as want either name or | mouth, conceive the intention thereot to receive the aliment | From all hercaves, and back reſounded dearh, 35;1 Hl 
ö precedent, there is oft times a fin, even in their hiſtories. of air; but this is alſo occalioned by the greatnels of the} Her eyes grow ſtiffen'd, and with ſulphur burn; _— 1 1 
| | TO, | B Brown's Pulgar Errours. | lungs. | Beroun ulgar Errours. Her hz4eous looks and helliſh form return; Fon ce 
HE"TERODOX. adj. [heterodoxe, French; re- and 3:a.] | Hia'rus., 2. /. [hiatus, Latin. ] |. Her curling ſnakes with hiſſings fill the place 
Deviating from the eſtabliſhed opinion; not orthodox. | 1. An aperture; a breach. 8 3 And open all the furies of her face. | Dryden; F 
| Partiality may be obſerved in {ome to vulgar, in others to |  Thole þ:atus's are at the bottom of the ſea, whereby the Tis forced through the hiatus's at the bottom of 1 
N heterodox tenets. 5 locle.] abyts below opens into and communicates with it. #/zodw.| with tuch vehemence, that it puts the lea into the mot . wi 
|  _ - Hre'TERODOX. . / An opinion peculiar. © | 2. The opening of the mouth by the ſueceſſion of an initial to] rible diſorder, making it rage and roar with mutt J 1 
' Not only a ſimple beterodox, but a very hard paradox it will a final vowel. . 35 . and amazing noiie. ©, Woodward's Natural His : 
| ſeem, and of great abſurdity, if we ſay attraction is unjultly. ] The Jiatus ſhould be avoided with more care in poetry | HYDEOUSLY. adv. from hideous.] Horribly; dreadful an 
A appropriated unto the loaditone. Brown's Vilgar Errours. | than in oratory; and I would try to prevent it, unleſs where] in a manner that ſhocks. | = lei 
b  HETEROGE'NEAL. adj. | beterogene, Frenchz treg% and y#49;.] | the cutting it off is more ne he to the ſound than the | I arm myſelf | x 2. E 
| Not of the ſame nature; not kindred. I. heatus itſelt. 5 Pope. To welcome the condition of the tiwe; 
Let the body adjacent and ambient be not commaterial, | H1BERNAL. adj. [ hibernus, Latin. ] Belonging to the Winter. | Which cannot look more hideoufly on me, 
but merely heterogeneal towards the body that is to be pre- This ttar ſhould rather manifeſt its warming power in the“ Than I have drawnit in my fancaly, Shakeſp, Hung I | 
ſerved: ſuch are quickſilver and white amber to herbs and Winter, when it remains conjoined with the ſun in its 11“ This, in the preſent application, is bideouji; profant; ut us 
flies. 5 Bacon Natural Hiſtory. | ternal converſion. Brown's Fulgar Errours. the ſenſe is intelligible. Collier : Ditnce co 
The light, whoſerays are all alike refrangible, I call im- | HICCIUS DOCCIUS. u. ſ: [ corrupted, I fancy, from bic & | HiDEOUSNESS. A. /. [from hideous.) Horriblencls; bk 
palwe, homogeneal, and fimilar; and that whole rays are ſome | do&us, this or here is the re man. Uſed by jugglers | tulnels; terrour. | ere 3. E 
more retrangible than others, I call compound, hetercgeneal, | of themiclves.] A cant word for a juggler; one that plays | HI'DER. 2. ſ. [from the verb.] He that hides, | 4. F 
and diſſimilar. 25 Newton's Opticks, | fait and looſe. | . IJ HIE. V.. hie gan, Saxon) | | 
HETEROGENEITY, z. ſ. [beterogencite, French, from hetero- An old dull fot, who told the clock | IJ. Lo haſten; to go in haſte. . | 
 gencous.] EL CCC For many years at Bridewell dock, | When they had mark'd the changed ſkies, | LY: 
1. Oppolition of nature; contrariety or diſſimilitude of qualities. Foo At Weltmintter and Hicks's hall, They wilt their hour was ſpent; then each to reit hin. big 
21. Oppolite or difſimilar part. „ I And bzecrus docerus play ' d in all; | „„ 8 Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant by 
Guaiacum, burnt with an open fire in a chimney, is fe-“ Where, in all governments and times, In a fair moon-ſhine night thither be to dig it up. 6.1 
queſtered into aſhes and ſoot; whereas the ſame wood, di- H had been both friend and foe to crimes. Hudibras. | Ne . Carew's Survey of Corral, 
| Killed in a retort, does yield tar other heterogeneities, and is | HiCCo UGH. 7.f. [hicken, Daniſh. ] A convulſion of the tto- “ 5 My will is even this, 
reſolved into oil, ſpirit, vinegar, water and charcoal. Boy/v. | mach producing tobs. e „ That preſently you hie you home to bed. Shakrſear; 7. 
- HETEROGENEOUS. adj. Lise and yα⁰ο˙.] Not kindred) ) So by an abbey's ſkeleton of late 8 | 11˙—ͤ 4 Walks J will F e 8 8 
| hs pom or diſſimilar in nature. ä I heard an echo ſupererogate „ And ſo beſtow thele papers as you bade me. Sf cn. n 
I have with great care obſerved the condition of ſuch e-“ Through imperfection, and the voice reſtore, e TEC Some to the ſhores do fly, pe 8.5 
terogeneous bodies, which I found innnerſed and included in] As if the had the h1ccorgh o'er and o'er. Cleaveland.} Same to the woods, or whither fear advis dq | 
the mals of this fandſtone. | ©. Woodxward. | Sneezing cureth the hiccough, and is profitable unto Wo- But running from, all to deſtruction he. Dan. Civ. War, Nw 
HETERO'SCIANS. #.f. [trig and ge.] Thoſe whole tha- | men in hard labour. . _ Brown's Vulgar Errours. | Ihe ſnake no ſooner hilt, 1 
does fall only one way, as the ſhadows of us who live north] It the ſtomach be hurt, ſingultus or h:ccough follows, with | - But virtue heard it, and away ſhe y. Crxaſbau. y. 
of the Tropick fall at noon always to the North. vomiting and nauſea. . Wijeman's Surgery. | Thither, tull fraught with miichievous revenge, | 
To HEW. v. 4. part. heco or hexved. Cheupun, Saxon; hau- | To Hi'CCOoUcn. vv. z. [from the noun.] To ſob with con-“ Accurs'd, and in a curſed hour, he hies. Milt. Par. Li. 0 
aver, Dutch. ) e 5 vulſion of the ſtomach k. | | Thus he advis'd me, on yon aged tree | wo 
1. To cut with an edged inſtrument; to hac. 7% Hi ckur. v. 2. [corrupted from hiccovugh.] To ſob with} Hang up thy lute, and he thee to the ſea. ally. wh 
Upon the joint the lucky itecl did light, Sth a convulſed ſtomachr. | „ e youth, returning to his mittrets, hes. Dryden, =: 
And made ſuch way that hexv'd it quite in twain, Spenſer. | Quoth he, to bid me not to love, 2. It was anciently uſed with the reciprocal pronoun. It 1 "> 
8 2 1 had purpole 3 5 Is to forbid my pulle to move, i now almoſt oblolete in all its uſes. „ i 
Once more to heav thy target from thy brawn, My beard to grow, my ears to prick up, 55 Auſter ſpy'd him; by 
oo loſe my arm for't. 6 1 eee ee CO OE. 5 Or, when I'm in a fit, to hickep. _ Hudibras, p. ii. 8 EE e thither hy'd him. 4 Craſtav. 
e was hen in pieces by Hamilton's friends. Hayward, HICKWALL. I, „ Al rages ERARCH. z. /. [it ie yd; hierarque, French.] Tit 
One Vane was 3 hewn, that many thouſands | HIUCKWarY. Fn. A bird. 8 Ainfevorib. chief of a Fans þ 4 80 03 ada 155 ; 85 
have dicd of lets than halt his hurts, whercot he was cured. | Hi D. Chart 72 FL of hide | 1 | Angels, by imperial ſummons call'd, 
| | Hayward. | Hrppen. e e . = Forthwith from all the ends of heav'n appear'd, 
2. To chop; to cut. „ 5 Ihus fame ſhall be atchiev'd, renown on earth; nder their hzerarchs in orders bright. Milt. Par. Ii. 
Scarce can I ſpeak, my choler is ſo great: : And what moit merits fame, in ſilence id. Milton. | HIERARCHICAL. adi. [ brerarchique French; from v:ererch.} 
Oh! Icould He By rocks, and fight with flint. SHA. Nature and nature's laws lay /d in night; 1 Belonging to ſacred or eccleſiaſtical government. 
Ile from deep wells with engines water drew, Sad ſaid, Let Newton be, and all was light. Pope's Epiſt. HIERARCHY. n.f. [hierarchie, F rench, from hierarch.] 
— Andus'd his noble hands the wood to hexv. Dryd. Fables. | To HLDE. v. a. preter. hid; part. pafl. hid or hidden. {hwan, | 1. Alacred government; rank or ſubordination ot holy being. Ty 
3. To fell, as with an ax. | I Saxon. To conceal; to withold or withdraw from tight or | Out of the hzerarchies of angels ſheen, : : 
OE He that depends knowledge. 755 N 5 I - The gentle Gabriel call'd he from the reſt. Fairfax, l.. 
Upon your favours, ſwims with fins of lead, | Avaunt, and quit my fight; let the earth þ:e thee! He rounds the air, and breaks the hymnick notes 
And Verbs down oaks with ruſhes. Shep. Corzolanus., | ; ST 2 | Shakeſpeare. In birds, heav'n's choriſters, organick throats; 
Brave followers, vonder ſtands the thorny wood, His reaſons are as two grains of wheat Hd in two buthels Which, it they did not die, might ſcein to be | 
Which, by the heav'n's aſſiſtance and your ttrength, of chaff. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Dur. 
Mutt by the roots be hewwn up yet ere night. Nile hears him knocking at his ſev'nfold gates, IN ; * Theſe the ſupreme King | 
3 Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. And ſeeks his Hillen tpring, and fears his nephews fates. ] Exalted to ſuch pow'r, and gave torule, __ ; 15. 
Yet ſhall the axe of juſtice hexv him down, „ | Dryden. Each in his hierarchy, the orders bright. Milt. Par. Ai. Wh 
And level with the root his lofty crown,  Sandys. | Thus the fire of gods and men below : Jehovah, from the ſummit of the ſky, 
He from the mountain hexving timber tall, What I have hidden, hope not thou to know. Dryden. |  Environ'd with his winged þierarchy, 8 
Began to build a veſſel of huge bulk. Miltan's Par. Loft. The lev'ral parts lay 2 in the piece; The world ſurvey'd. | Sasa. 
We'll force the gate where Marcus keeps his guard, Th occaſion but exerted that, or this. Dryden. | The blefledeit of mortal wights, now queſtion: de 
And hex down all that would oppoſe our pallage, Adi. Then for my corpſe a homely grave provide, |  bighelt faint in the celeſtial hzerarchy, began to be 12 i f, 
4. To form or ſhape with an axe. | | | Which love and me from publick ſcorn may hide. Dryd. | portuned, that a great part of the divine liturgy vas © | 
„ „ hou haſt hewed thee out a ſepulchre here, as he. that Seas hid with navies, chariots paſſing o'er | | _ _ dreiled ſolely to her. | Hoxrel's Vocal F3r9's | 
heaved him out a ſepulchre on hig. Iſaiah, xxii. 16. The channel, on a bridge from inore to ſhore, Dryden. 2. Eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſmment. e 14, 
Nor is it ſo proper to eav out religious retormations by With whataltoniſhment and veneration may we look into The preſbytery had more {ympathy with the dende? 
the tword, as to poliſh them by fair and equal quputations. our own ſouls, where there are such hidden ſtores of virtue | Scotland than the hierarchy of England. Lack. 
3 2 | LIT King Charles. and knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted ſources of perfection? Addif. } While the old Levitical kierarchy continued, it was patch 
This river riſes in the very heart of the Alps, and has a] The cratty being makes a much longer voyage than the minitterial office ro flay the ſacrifices. n 
long valley that ſeems Henn out on purpoſe to give its Wa- Ulyſles, puts in practice many more wiles, and bes himiclt Contider what I have written, from regard for the church 
ters a paſſage amidſt ſo many rocks. Addiſen on Itahy.] under a greater variety of ſhapes. Addijon, |  eftablithed under the þerarchy of biſhops. $538 5. 
| Next unto bricks are preferred the ſquare hte ſtone. Hell trembles at the ſight, and Fides its head | HIEROGLY'PH. n. . ¶ hieroglyphe, French 3 
—.— — 3 Mortimer. | Inn utmoit darkneſs, while on earth each heart - | HIEROGLY PHICEK. 5 ſacred; and , to carve. , . N 
5. To form laboriouſy. | Is filled with peace, | Ryrve's Royal Convert. | 1. An emblem; a figure by which a word was implied, Has. 10. 
he gate was adamant; eternal frame! I To HID E. v. 2. To lie hid; to be conccaled. | glyphicks were uſed before the alphabet was invpenta = ut 
Which, Heab'd by Mars himſelf, from Indian quarries A fox, that had been hard run, begged of a countryman, This hieroglyphick of the Egyptians was erec.cd fe Fo. 
. | 7 | at work in a wood, to help him to tome hiding place. rental affection, maniteited in the protection 0i her J b 
'The labour of a god. ee Dryden's Fables. | L'Eflrange. ones, when her neſt was ſet on fire. Brown's #8, HY © 27. 
I now pals my days, not ſtudious nor idle, rather poliſh- Our bolder talents in full view difplay'd; A lampamongit the Egyptians is the bieroglypp1ck 0 *, 
in old works than being out new. Pope to Swift, Your virtues open faireſt in the thade : | bs ry Wilkns's Bau f 
HE'WER. u. / en hew.)] One whoſe employment is to Bred to diſguiſe, in publick *tis you hide, | The firſt writing they uſed was only the jingle piu, U 
9 W f Sol i be | Where none diſtinguiſh'twixt your ſhame and pride, and gravings of the things they would reprelche, whey PL 8, 
ky #8 ding o 1. olomon's temple there were fourſcore Weakneſs or delicacy. _ : : Pope. ji of a ee was afterwards called Zier hick. MW» | 
thouland Pexvers in the mountains. roten Fulgar Err. | HIDE and SEEK. n. J. A play inwhich ſome hide themſelves, etween the ſtatues obeliſks were plac'd, p t 
HEXAGON. z. /. [aa one, French; it and IK, Aſigure] and another ſeeks them. | And the learn'd walls with hieroglyp51cks gre d. Fe 19. 
of ſix ſides web ang es: t 4 maſt capacious of all the figures The boys and girls would venture to come and play at 2. The art of writing in picture. . corte- F 
that can by ad: : to on rothen en interſtice; and hide and ſeek in my hair. | Gull:ver's Travels. No brute can endure the taſte of ſtrong liquor, 210 "Hoſe M. 
therefore the ce 5 15 ne, 's are ot that form, HIDE. . /. [hySe, Saxon; baude, Dutch. quently it is againſt all the rules of biere gib to W 
Hi GONAL. adj, [from bexagon. } Having iix tides or cor- | x, The tkin of any * wee raw or dreſ be 1 as patrons of punch. biene, French; lem 05 
ners. Mn | e trembling weapon pal | IEROGLY'PHICAL. Þ adj. [ hieroglyp#19%% k rprci- e 
As for the figures of cry ſtal, it - for the molt part hexa- | Through nine bull Les, TE as wlac'd | HIEROGLY'PHICK. 5 the uh nbiemaica . 8 
gonal, or ſix-cornered, | ec, Fulgar Errours, | On his broad ſhield. Duden. tive ot tome meaning beyond what immediately appcas 10 
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1. Tochatfer z to be penurious im a bargain. 


haze wronged, to L:ggle and dodge in the amends. Hale. | 


H1IG 


in this place ſtands a ſtately hieroglephical obeliſk of 


Tyr marble. g 
Te Egyptian ſerpent figures time, 
And, itripp d, returns into his prime; 
it my affection thou would'(t win, | 
Fut caſt thy hieroglyphick kin. > Cleaveland. 
The original of the conceit was probably hieroglyphical, | 
which after became mythological, and, hy a procels of tra- 
{tol- into a total verity, which was but partly true 


Saniys's Travels. 


zu its moralitv. Gy 1 a Xx FI 
WEROGLY PHICALLY- adv, (from bieroglyphical.) Em- 
hlematically . : 1 
Others have ſpoken emblematically and hzeroglyphically as 
the Egyptians, and the phœenix was the hieroglyphick of 
the lun. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
HitRO'GRAPHY- nf. (55:55 and vs.] Holy writing. 
His KorHAN T. 4 / [ (z:5pa:in;,] One who teaches rules of 
ligion; a prieſt. Ns 3 
5 Herein the wantonnels of poets, and the crafts of their 
heatheniſh priefts and 51crophants, abundantly gratified the 
fancies of the people. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


GOLF, &, x. [of uncertain etymology ; probably cor- | HI'GH-BUILT. adj. 
7, HIGG LY. V.7 o oy 80 31 , 1. Ot lotty {tructure. 


rupted from baggle. ] 


In good offices and due retributions we may not be pinch- 
. © 5 11 1 2„ it Ae *V 1. [ . | 2 , 
ing aud niggardly : it argues an ignoble mind, where we 


Bate thou art! 
To higele thus for a few blows, lh, 5 4 
* gain thy knight an op'lent ſpouſe. Hudibras, P. 11. 
W by all this þiggling with thy friend about uch a paultry 
ſum ? : = 
John Bull? Arbuthnot s Hiſtory of Jobn Bull. 
+. To goſelling proviſions from door to door, This ſcems the 
original meaning. 


BIGGLEDY-PIGGELDY. adv. A cant word, corrupted from | H1GH-DESUGNING, Having great ſchemes. 


tieele, which denotes any confuled mats, as higglers carry 
5 ode of proviſions together, 


red lLER. 1. /. [from Higgle.] One who ſells proviſions by HiGt-reD. Pampered, | 


retatl. 


UGH. aj. [heah, Saxon; hoogh, Dutch. 


. 8 | 
5 They that ſtand g/ have many blaſts to ſhake them, 


And, if they tall, they daſh themſelves to pieces. SHA. H1GH-FLIER, #./. One that carries his opinions to extra- 


Their andes, or mountains, were far higher than tlioſe 
with us; whereby the remnants of the generations of men 
weie, in ſuch a particular deluge, ſaved. Bacon, Eſay 59. 
The higher parts of the earth being continually (pending, 
and the lower continually gaining, they mult of neceſſity at 
Jength come to an equality. Barnet 'i Theory of the Earth. 
2. Elevated in place raiſed aloft, ; 
- High o'er their heads 2 mould”ring rock is plac'd, 
That promiſes a fall, and ſhakes at ev'ry blatt. Dryden. 
'Realon clevates our thoughts as b;gh as the ſtars, and leads | 


us through the vaſt {paces of this mighty fabrick ; yet it | HIGH-FLY'ING, Extravagant in claims or opinions. 15 
comes far thort of the real extent of even corporeal being. 


ö Locke. 
3. Exalted in nature. 3 | 
4. Elcvated in rank or condition: as, High prieft, 
O mortals! blind in fate, who never know _ * | 
- To hear bigh fortune, or cudure the low, Dryden's Zn. 
3. Exalted in ſentiment. RE ns 
Solomon liv'd at caſe, nor aim'd beyond 
Higher delign than to enjoy his tate. 
6. Dithcult; abitruſd. „0 | 
--- They mcet to hear, and anſwer ſuch high things. 
| „ eee 2 ods Shakejpeare. 


Milton. 


7. Boaſtſul; oſtentatio ss. N 
His forces, after all the high diſcourſes, amounted really 
hut to eighteen hundred foot. Clarendon, b. viii. 
3. Arrogant; proud; lotty. 3 © 4 
The governor made himſelf merry with his ig and threat- | 
ening language, and ſent him word he would neither give nor 
receive quarter. Clarendon, b. viii. 
g. Severe; oppreſſive. | OE : 
When there appeareth on either fide an high hand, violent 
- proſecutiun, cunning advantages taken, aud combination, 
then is the virtue of à judge ſcen. Bacon. 
10. Noble; illuſtrious. 5 
Iiuſtme, I am exceeding weary. . 3 
—ls it come to that? 1 had thought, wearineſs durſt not 
have attacked fo high bluod,-- It doth me, though it diſco- 
Lurs the complexion of my greatuels to acknowledgeit. 
| © ©. Shakeſpeare. 
He wooes both high and low, both rich and poor. Shak.. 
11, Violent ; tempettuous z loud. Applied to the wind. 
More ſhips in calms on a deccitful coalt, 
Or unſeen rocks, than in high ſtorms are loſt, Denham. 
Spiders cannot eaſily weave their nets in a % wind. 
| | ty 9g,  Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 
At length the winds are rai>'d, the ſtorm blows high ; 
eit your care, my friends, to keep it up 
Ia its tull fury. ; ns 
1. 'Tumultuous; turbulent; ungovernable, 
ona Not only tears | 
Rain'd at their eyes, but high winds worſe within, 
Bean to rite; 5785 paſſions, anger, | 
Mittrutt, tu{picion, difcord, hate, ſhook fore ; | 
Prin tate of mind. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 
Can heay'nly minds ſuch 5g reſentinent how, | 
Or exerciſe their ſpiglit in human woe? —Dryden's Au. 
1j. Full; complete. 55 bs 
High time now *gan it wax for Una fair, 


To think of thoſe her captive parents dear. . Fairy Sucen. | 


dwect warriour, when ſhall I have peace with you? 
High time it is this war now ended were. Spenſer. 


It was bigh time to do ſo; for it was now certain, that | 


korces were alread y upon their march towards the Weit. 
| | Clarendon. 
It was high time for the lords to look about them. Clar, 
n Suong tated; guſtful. PE ENTS 


Solomon liv'd at eaſe, and full 5 t 


Of honour, wealth, Yig h fare, aim'd not beyond 
Higher dengn than to enjoy his ſtate. Milton's Par. Loft. 
% lauces and rich lpices are fetched from the Indies. 
| Paker”s Reflections on Learning. 
15. Advancing in latitude from the line. 
They are forced to take their courſe either high to the 
wth, or low to the South. Ahe Dejeript. of the Warld. 
10. At the moit pertect ſtate; in the meridian; as, by the fun 
it is High noon. 
It is yer high day, neither is it time that the cattle ſhould 
de gathered. Gen. xxix. 7. 
bur advanced into antiquity. 
The nomi 


1 


ominal obſcrvation of the ſeveral days of the week, 
very bigh, and as old as the ancient Egyptians, who named 
18 Tov according to the ſeven planets. Vulgar Errours. 
rear; exorbitant in price. | 
E.. they muſt be good at ſo high a rate, they know they may 
late ata cheaper, South's Sermons. 


19. -apital ; great; oppoſed to little: as, high treaſon, in op- 


polition to petty. 
Hich. n . Pr 


* 


. High place; elevation; ſuperiour region, 

Which when the king of gods beheld from bigh, 

& Hi , | | 92 Dryden. 
en. Aloft; above; into ſuperiour regions, 7-060 


Htau is much uſed in compolition with variety of meaning. 
H1iGH-BLE'ST. adj. Supremely happy. 


Brown's Velgar Errours, Hi'GH-BLOWN, Swelled much with wind; much inttated, 


Hi'oh-BORN, Ot noble extraction. 


2, Covered with lolty buildings. 


ves this become the generolity of the noble and rich EH161-CO'LOURED. Having a deep or glaring colour. 


H1i'GH-FLOWN. adj, [high and floxwn, from Ay.] 


2. Turgid ; extravagant. 


2. Raiſed into high piles. | 


| Hicu-uuxNG, Hung aloft. | 


torded a 


f Addiſon's Cato. 2 f 


| HicH-SPI'RITED. Bold; daring; inſolent. 
{ HiGH-STO'MACHED. Obſtinate  lotty. 


Witte is the fronting gate, and rais'd on high, | 
With adamantine columns threats the iky. Dryder's x. 


'The good which we enjoy from heav'n deſtends 
But that from us ought thould aſcend to head n 
So prevalent, as to concern the mind | 5 | 
Of God high-blzft, or to incline his will, ; 
Hard to belief may ſeem. Milton's Franc of Loft, b. xi. 


J have ventur'd, 1 5 
Like little wanton boys that ſwim on bladders, 
Theſe many Summers on a fea of glory; _ 
Bur far beyond my depth: my bigh-blownt pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me, | 
Weary, and old with ſervice, to the mercy 8 5 
Of a rude ſtream, that mult tor ever hide me. Shakeſp. 


| Catt round your eyes 
Upon the h:gh-born beauties of the court; | 
There chuſe tome worthy partner of your heart, Roxve. 


| I know him by his ſtride, 
The giant Harapha of Gath ; his look ES 
Haughty as is his pile, h:gh-buzlt and. proud, | 
| Mzlton's Agoniſtes. 


In dreadtul wars 
The h:gh-built elephant his cattle rears, 5 
Looks down on man below, and ſtrikes the ſtars. Creech, 


It a fever happens in arancid oily ſtate of the blood, it pro- 

duces a ſcorbutick fever, with high-coloured urine, and tpots 

in the ſkin. | Wy Heyer on the Humours. 
His warlike mind, his toul devoid of fear, 5 

His h1gb-defagning thuughts were ſigur'd thue. Dryden. | 


A favourite mule, higb-fed, and in the pride of fleſh and 
metal, would till be bragging ot his family. 


 Hecatombs ot bulls to Neptune lain, 


High-flaming, pleaſe the monarch of the main. Pope. | 


vagance. | 
She openly profeſſeth herſelf to be a high-flier; and it is 
not improbable the may allo be a papiſt at heart. ST. 


1. Elevated; proud. 5 
This itiff-neckt pride nor art nor force can bend; 
Nor high-flown hopes to realon's lure deſcend. Denham. 


This fable is a high-floxvn hyperbole upon the miſeries of 
marriage, | | IL Eftrange. 
ES Clip the wings 
Of their high-flying arbitrary kings. 
HIGH-HE'APED. adj. | 
1. Covered with high piles. V 
The plenteous board high-heap'd with cates divine, 
And o'er the toaming bowl the laughing wine, Pofe. 


Dryden's Virgil. 


I {aw myſelf the vaſt unnumber'd ſtore 
Of brats, Jigh-beas'd amidit the regal dome, Pope. 
HiGn-He'tLeD. Having the heel of the hoe much raiſed, _ 
By theſe embroider'd h:gh-heel'd thoes, 
She {hall be caught as in a nooſe. | 


8 By the high-hung taper's Mo: 54 
I could diſcern his cheeks were glowing red. Dryden. | 
H1GH-ME'TTLED, Proud or ardent of ſpirit. 


He fails not in theſe to Keep a ſtiff rein on a high-mettled 


Pegaſus; and takes care not to ſurfeit here, as he had done | 


on other heads, by an erroneous abundance, 
HiGH-M1I'NDED, Proud; arrogant. 8 
| My breaſt I'll burſt with ſtraining of my courage, 
But I will chaſtiſe this high-minded ſtrumpet. | 
Becauſe of unbelief they were broken off, and thou ſtandeſt 
by faith: be not high-minded, but fear. Rom. ii. 20. 
H1GH-PRI'NCIPLED. Extravagant in notions of politicæs. 
This teems to be the political creed of all the high-principled | 
men J have met with. +; | _ Swift, 
HiGH-RED. Deeply red. TED 
Oil of turpentine, though clear as water, being digelted | 
upon the purely white ſugar of lead, has in a ſhort time af- 
. tincture. 
Hiou-sE ASO NED. Piquant to the palate. 3 
Be ſparing alſo of ſalt in the ſeaſoning of all his victuals, 
and uſe him not to high-ſeaſoned meats. _ Locle. 
Hich-s TuT ED. Always looking upwards; 
Let high-fighted tyranny range on, 
Till each man drop by lottery N 1125 
But if theſe countrymen bear fire enough, — 
What need we any ſpur but our own cauſe?  Shakeſp. 


Garth, 


High-flomach'd are they both, and full of ire; 
In rage, deaf as the ſea, haſty as fire. 
HiGH-TA'STED. Guſtful; piquant. | 
Flatt'ry 1till in ſugar d words betrays, 
And poiſon in high-tafled meats conveys. 
H1iGH-viceD, Enormoutly wicked. 

Be as a planetary plague, when Jove _ | 
Will o'er tome high-wvic'd city hang his poiſon 
In the ſick air. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 

HriGcH-wROUGHT, Accurately finiſhed; nobly laboured. 
Thou triumph'ſt, victor of the high-arrought day, 
And the pleas'd dame, ſoft on lead'ſt away. Pope. 

HIGHLAND. . J [high and land.] Mountainous region. 

The wand'ring moon AT 

B Beholds her hrother's ſteeds beneath her own; 2 | 
The highlands ſmoak d, eleft by thepiercing rays. Addiſon. 
Ladies in the highlands of Scotland uſe this diſcipline to 
their children in the midſt of Winter, and find that cold 
water does them no harm. : _ Locke. 
HiGHLA'NDER, 2. /. [from highland.) An inhabitant of 


| Denham. | 


mountains. Addiſon. | And hides a {word from hilt unto the points 


His cabinet-council of Highlanders. 
Hi GHLY. adv. [from bigh.J 
1. With elevation as to place and ſituation, 
2. In a great degree. ; TE 5 
Whatever expedients can allay thoſe heats, which break us 
into different factions, cannot but be uſeful to the publick, 
and highly tend to its ſatety. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
It cannot but be highly requiſite for us to ſupport and en- 
liven our faith, by dwelling often on the ſame conſiderations, 
1 Atterbury's Sermons. 
. Proudly; arrogantly ; ambitiouſly. 8550 | 
p A 
That thou wouldſt holly's wouldit not pla 
And yet wouldſt wrongly win. Sha 
4. With eſteem; with eſtimation. L a 
Every man that is among you, not to think of himſelf 
more highly than he ought to think. Rom. xil. 3. 


y falſe, 
eſp. Macbeth, 


| L'Eflrange. - 
1. Long upwards z riting above rom the ſurface, or from the] H161-FLA'MING. "Throwing the flame to a great height. | 


; | yourrelpe&t: 


SHAI ol 


Boyle on Colours. | 


— 


1 By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green; 


— — " 


4 Promis'd to Har 


Of this day's journey; and froth nine till twelve; . .. 


Is three long hours; Shak 5 4 Julie! 
Hrouness, e. (from zn. , Kae att 
1. Elevation above the turtace, 


2. The title of princes, anciently of kings: 


loit royal majetty, 5 

L erave no more than that your High offet'd. S$hakeſp; 

How long in vain had nature ſtriv A to frame 
A pertebt princels, ere her highne/ſs came? Waller: 
4 gy and greatnels are enunctitly joined in me royal 
3. Id of nature; ſupremacy. | 1 
eltruction from God was a terrour to nie, and by reaſon 
of his highneſ5 I could not endure, "Jo „XXXI. 23. 
a G 8 * ya ap "omen pes. agg, in the preterite 
enic with apatuve gnthcation : hatan; to call, Saxon; Hefen, 
to be called, German.] | 955 : ee 

1. Was named; was called, - 


The city of the great king hight it well, 


Within this homeltead liv'd, without a peer 
For crbwing loud, the noble Chanticleer, 
So hight her cock, + Dryden's Nun's Prieſt, 
2. Ttis ſometimes uſed as aparticiple paſſive;and ſignifies called; 
named. It is obſolete, except in burleſque writings; 
Amongſt the reit a good old woman was, 
Hight Nother Hubberd. 8 


tide. 


lie below the h:ghavater; and that are ſomething above the 
low-water mark. Mor timer's Huſband 


So tew there 


That chuſe the narrow path, or ſeek the right: 
All keep the broad highway, all take delight 


Wich many rather for to go aſtray. Fairy Queen, B. i. 
Two inicripuons give a great light to the hiſtories of Ap- 
pius, who made the IgA, and of Fabius the dictator. 
| | | | | Addiſon. 
Ent'ring on a broad Jigbaony, BY 
Where power and titles ſcatter'd lay, 3 
He ttrove to pick up all he found. Swift, 


I could mention more trades we have loſt, and are in the 

Lis hauay to loſe. 2 Child on Trade. 

HIiGHWAYMAN. . 7 [highway and man.] A robber that 
plunders on the publick roads. | 


that obſerve ſtrict juſtice among themſelves. Bentley. 
A remedy like that of giving my money to an bighway- 
man before he attempts to take it by force; to prevent the tin 
of robbery. _ - 5 Saoiſt. 
HUGLAPER, . J An herb: © Ainſworth; 
HILARIT x. .J. [hilaritas, Latin. ] Merriment; gaiety. 
 Averroes reſtrained his hilarity, and made no more thereof 
than Seneca commendeth, and was allowable in Cato; that is, 
a ſober incaleſcence from wine; Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
H1LD; in ZElrick's grammar, is interpreted a jor or lady; ſo 
Hililebert is a noble lord; Mabtild, an heroick lady; and in 
the tame ſenſe is Miga alto found. 


only the delicacy or bad qualities of high rank; a term of re- 
[cr 1 eas from hnerine, degenerate, Hughes 
r. A torry, paltry, cowardly fellow; 
He was ſome hilding fellow, that had ftol'n — _ 
"The horle he rode on. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 


Voou are curb'd from that enlargement by | | 
Ihe conſequence o' th' crown; and mult not foil _ 
The 2 note of it with a baſe ſlave, 
A bi 
This idle toy, this 51% 5 
And ſets us all at naught. owe's Jane Shores 
2. It is uſed likewiſe for a mean Woman. KO 
Laura; to his lady, was but a kitchen wenchzg  _ 
Helen and Hero, Hildings and harlots. | 
HILL. . /. [il, Saxon. ] An elevation of ground leis than a 
mountain. We 5 
My ſheep are r 15" ; which I both guide and ſerve; 
Their paſture is fair hills of fruitleſs love. Sidney, b. li. 
Jeruſalem is ſeated on two hills, 5 
Ot height unlike, and turned fide to fide; Fairfax. 
Three ſides are ſure imbar'd with crags and hills, 
The reſt is eaſy, ſcant to riſe eſpy'd; 15 
But mighty bulwarks fence the plainer part: 
So art helps nature, nature ſtrengtheneth art. 
When our eye ſome proſpect would purlue, 


ſcorns us power, 


A hill is nothing but the neſt of ſome metal or mineral, 
which, by a plaſtick virtue, and the efficacy of ſubterranean, 
fires, converting the adjacent carths into their ſubſtance, do 
increaſe and grow, _ rh 

HiLLock. u. /. [from hill. A little hill. | 
h Yet weigh this; alas! great is not great to the greater: 


What; judge you, dotha þillock ſhow by the lofty Olympus! 5 
_ Shakeſpeare, 5 | | 


Sidney, b. 1. 


Sometime walking not unſeen | 
Milton; 
circuit of theſe 


ſcattered about the bottom of it, is the who 
| Addiſon on Italy. 


dominions. 


| HILLY. adj. {from bill. ] Full of hills; unequal in the ſurface. 


Towards the hilly corners of Druina remain yet her very 
Aborigenes, fatally thruſt amongſt an aſſembly of mountains. 


Howel's Voral Foreſt. 
He views his herds in vales atar. 5 Dryden. 
: Lo! how the Norick plains 7 
Riſe hilly; with large piles of ſlaughter'd knights, —.— 


Climbing to a hilly ſteep, 


though a man would chuſe to travel through a plain one. 
| Adiiſon, 
HIL. 1. ſ. [hilz, Saxon, from healvan, to hold. The handle 
of any thing, particularly of a Word. : 
Now ſits expectation in the air, 


With crowns imperial; crowns and coronets, 
and his followers; Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Take thou the hilt, 
And when my face is cover'd, a3 'tis now, | 
Guide thou the ſword. Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar. 
Be his this fword, whofe blade ot braſs diſplays 
Axruddy gleam; whole hilt, a ſilver blaze. Pope's Odyſſey, 
HIM. { him, Saxon. } | | 
1. The oblique caſe of he; N | | 
Me he reſtored unto wy office, and him he hanged, Gen. 
2. Him was anciently uſed for it in a neutral ſenſe. | 
HYMSELF, pron. [him doe] 
1. In the nominative the ſame as he, only more emphatical, 
It was a ſparing ſpeech of the ancients to ſay that a friend 
is another bimſelf; for that a friend is far more than b1m/elf. 
acon. 
With ſhame remembers, while himſelf was one 


HiGHMoOST. adj. An irregular word.] Higheſt; topmoſt, 
| Now is the fn upon the hig hmoſt hull 


Ot the ſame herd, himelf the ſame had done. Denbam. 


Wherein eternal peace and happineſs doth dwell. Spenſer: : 


ber.  Hnbberd's Talk, 
HIGHWA'TER, A.. {highand water.) The utmoſt flow of the 
They have a good way in Eſſex of draining of lands that | 


FUGHWA'Y, 1. . [highand 8 5 Great road; publick pack. 
be | 4 5 


Iis like the friendſhip of pick ekets and big bauaymen, | 


" EI 
—— en ro po 


3 
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1 ound Gibſon's Camden. 
HrYLDING. z. /. Child, Saxon, tignifies à lord: perhaps hiding 
means originally a /:ttle lord in contempt; for a man that has 


* 
— — 
— 


—— — — 


—— — 
K er 


If your lordſhip find him not a hi ing, hold me no more in 
Shakefpeare's All's Well that Enus Mell. 


4 & Ft < 17 — 
— —————-— 
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Seng 


ding for a livery, a N cloth. Shak. Cymbiline. : 
mng 5 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Fairfax, : 


| Deſcending from a hill; looks round to view. Granville, | 


Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 


is mountain, and a few 5 hillocks that lis 
2 


40 
Hilly countries afford the molt entertaining proſpects, 
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HIN 


3. In ancient authors it is uſed neutrally for it/elf, | 


She 1s advanc'd 


Above the clouds as high as Heav*n himſelf. Shakeſp. 


3. In the oblique cales it has a reciprocal lignincation. 


I perceive it was not altogether your brother's evil diſpoli- 
tion made him ſeck his death; but a provoking merit, let 
awork by u reproveable badneſs in bimyelf, Shak. K. Lear. 

4. It is ſometimes not reciprocal. 55 
Nothing in nature can ſo peculiarly gratify the noble di- 
olitions of humanity, as tor one man to lee another ſo much 
| Mmfelf"as to tigh his griefs, and groan his pains, to ting his 
joys, and do and feel every thing by lympathy. South. 
HIN. 2. /. [5] A mealure ot liquids among Jews, containing 
about ten pints. ; 
With the one lamb a tenth deal of flour, mingled with the 
fourth part of an 5% ot beaten oil. Exod. xxix. 40. 
HIND. adj. compar. Hinder; ſuperl. hindmeſt. Ihyndan, Sax.) 
Backward; contrary in potition to the face; as, bind legs. 
Sec HINDER and HIN pMHOST. | Cn 
Bringing its tail to its head, it bends its back ſo far till its 
head comes to touch its ind part, and ſo with its armour ga- 
thers itfelf into a ball. Th 
| The ſtag | | 

Hears his own feet, and thinks they found like more, 

And fears his hind legs will o'ertake his fore. Pope. 

HixD. . /. hide, Sazon, trom ſinuus, Latin. ] | 

1. The ſhie to a ſtay; the temale ot red deer. 
„How he llew, with glancing dart amils, 
A gentle hind, the which the lovely boy. 10 

Did love as life. | Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Canſt thou mark when the h:inds docalve? Job, xxæix. 1. 
Nor Hercules more lands or labours Knew, 5 
Not though the brazen-tooted hu he flew. Dryden's En. 
2. {hine, Saxon. ] A ſervant. | RS 
A couple of Ford's knaves, his hinds, were called forth by 


their miltrels, to carry me in the name of tout cioaths to 


Duatchet Lane. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor, 
3. [hineman, Saxon. ] A peatant; a boorz a mew runtics, - 
The Dutch, who came like greedy V,“ betore, 

To reap the. harvett their ripe ears did yield, 
Now lob like thoie, when rolling thunders roar, 
And theets oi lightning blaſt the ſtanding lich. Dryden. 
_ Heclocatl'd himicl in coarſe array, 
A lab'ring hind in thew. 


HiNDBE'RRIES. 7. / The ſame as raſpherries. Ainfavorth. 


1 HINDER. . a. { hinvuan, Saxon. ] To obſtruet; to ſtop; 


to let; to imp. N 
Hinder me not, ſeeing the Lord hath proſpered my way. 
| . Gen. XXiv. 56. 


The whole world ſhined with clear light, and none were | 


bintere in their labour. | Miel. xvil. 20. 
Vou mminus of Hind'ring knot-graſs made; 
You bead, you acorn. SA. Aidjum. Night's Dream. 

It the alms wee Hi i, only by intreaty, the hinderer is 
not tied to reititution, becauſe intreaty took. not liberty away 
trom the gwer. Taylors Rule of live, Holy. 

'This objection hinders not but that the heroick action of 
ſome commander, enterprited for the Chrittian cauſe, and 
executed apply, may be written. Dryden s Juw. Dedicat. 

What Vids younger brotliéts, being tathers of families, 


L gelte 8 


from having the tame right? 


HN DER. adj. [from hind, ] That which is in a poſition con- 


trary to that of the face. | 
Thele bealts, fighting with any man, ſtand upon their 
hinder feet, and to this did, being ready to give mea ſhrewd 
embracement. | 3 5 Sidney, b. i. 
As the hinder fect of the horſe ſtuck to the mountain, while 


the body reared up in the air, the poct with great dithculty 
kept himſelf from iliding olf his back. Addyor's Guardian. 
II'NDERANCE. 2. J. {from b1uder.] Impediment; let; ſtop; | 


obitruction, © Fes 80 OY 
Falte opinions, touching the will of God to have things 
done, are went to bring torth iigity and violent practices 
againſt the YH es of them, and thoſe practices new opi- 
mons more peznicious than the firtt; yea, molt extremely 
ſometimes oppoiite to the firſt. Hooker, Preface. 
They mutt be in every Chriſtian church the ſaine, except 
mere impoſſibil'ty ot fo having; it be the Hαer,EEjQe. Hooker. 
Wnat binderance have they been to the knowledge of what 
is well done? . Deydeu's Diareſugy. 
Hare wel not plighted each our holy Oath, 5 
One ſoul theuld both infpire, and neither prove | 
His tellow's hit raxce in purivit of love? Dryden. 
le muſt conquer ali thete dithiculties, and remove all thete 


hinderonces out of the way that leads to juſtice. . Atterbu;ry, 
III NDERER. . /. Ltrom Fill ler.] He or that which hinders or 


May. f 


obttructs. 
Brakes, great bizzderers ef all plowing, grow. 
Hi'xDERLING. . /. from S or bixder, | A paltry, worth- 
lels, degenerate animal. : | 


HINDERMOSC. adj, L This word fees to be leſs proper than 
hindmnjt. | Hindmott; laſt; in the rear. + TE 
He put the handmaids and cheir children foremoſt, and 
Leah and her chul.fren atter, and Rachel and Joteph Vier- 
i. | | Geneſts, xxxili. 2. 
Like to an enter'd tide, they all ruſh by, 

And cave you przderingft. S. Trotius and Cr.ffida. 
HMxowosT. adj. {hind and nit.] 1 he lat; the lag that 
Which comes in the rear, x „ 

NN "Tis not his wont to be the h:d7o/} man.. 

Winter occauon keeps him from us now, Shakeſd. 
He met thee by the way, and {mote the hindmeſt of Uice, 
even all that were feeble behind. : Deu. xxv. 18. 
Let hin retire, betwixt two ages caſt, «fy 
The firit of this, and þhinumoft of the lait, 5 
A losing gameſter. Dryden's Aurtugx. Prologue. 
The race by vigour, not by vaunts is won; 
So take the hinamoſt, hell —he ſaid, and run, 
HIS GE. 2. /. [or hingle, fiom bangle or hang. | 
1. Joints upon which a gate or door urns, 
— — | Ar the gate | 
Of heav*n arriv'd, the gate * wide, 
On golden hinges turning. 
Then from the inge their ſtrokes the gates divorce, 
And where the way they cannot find, they force. Denham. 
Heaven's imperious queen thot down from high; 
At her approach the brazen hinges fly, 
The gates are forc'd. 


Pope. 


South. 
| If when the moon is in the Jie at Eaſt, 
The birth breaks forward from its native reſt ; 
Full eighty years, if you two years abate, 
This tation gives. 
And thele being hzges of the world, ceate 
New powers in ſtars. 
3. A governing rule or principle, f | 
Ine other hinge of puniſhment might turn upon a law, 
whereby all men, who did not marry by the age ot five and 
twenty, ſhould pay the tlurd part of their revenue. Temple. 
4. To be off the HINGES. To bc ina itate of irregularity and 
diſorder. 8 
The man's ſpirit is out of order and off the hinges; and 
till that be pur into its right frame, he will be perpetually 


diſquieted. | Tillotſon, Sermun iv. 
To HON GE. v. a. [from the noun. } / n 
1. To furniſh with hiuges. | ; 


Ray on the Creation. 


Dryden's Fables. ; 


| 3. To bribe, | 


Milton's Paraije Loft, b. v. 


; ; Dryden's An. 
2. The cardinal points of the world, Eait, Weit, North, and 


Creech's Manilins. 


 Creech's Manilius, 


IR 
2. To bend as an hinge. | 


Be thou a flatt'rer now, and Eve thy Knee; 
And let his very breath, whom thou'it bite ve, 

Blow off thy cap. Shakeſpeare's 1 mon of Athens. 
To HINT. v. a. [V ter, French. Shiuwer.} Lo bring to mind 
by 4 flight mention or remote allukon ; to mention unfcr- 
Willing to wound, and yet afrai'l to ſtrike, 
Juit hint a fault, and heſitate diflike, Pope. 
In waking whitpers, and repeated dreams, 

To HN at. To allude to; to touch itigHty upon. 

Speaking of Auguſtus's actions, be till remembers that 
ogrigulture ought to be foie way bated at ehoughout the 
wavle poem. 

HixT. 2. /. [from the verb.] 


inſinuation. 

Let him tri-tly obſerve the firſt Kitrings and intimations, 
the fivit ine and whilpers of good aud ci, thai pals in his 
heart. | South 5 Sermuns. 

2. Suggeſtion; intimation, | 
| On this int I ſpake 
She lov'd me for the dangers I had paſt. S. Othello. 


Actions ate ſo tull of circumitances, that, as men oblers < 


HIP. z./. [hy; e, Saxon. }] 
1. The joint © the thigh; the fleſhy part of the thigh. | 
How now, which of your hips has the molt profound 
ſciatica? Shakeſpeare's Meajure jor Meaſure. 
Hippocrates athrmeth ot the Scythians, that, uling con- 
tinual riding, they were generally moletted with the ſclatica, 
or hip gout. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. 
| So ſhepherds uſe 5 5 7 
To {et the lame mark on the I 
Both of their ſound and rotten ſheep. 
Againit a ſtump his tuſk the monſter grinds, 
And ranch'd his lips with one CUntinu'd wound. Dryden, 


tage over another. It tecms to be tarcn from hunting, the 


| hip or haunch ot a deer being the part conmonly leized by 


the dogs. | . 
If this poor brach of Venice, whom I cheriſh | 
For his quick hunting, ſtand the putting on, 


HIP. z. ſ. [from heopa, Saxon. ] Ihe fruit of ihe briar or 
the dogrole, 80 

Why inouid you want? Bciwid, the carih hath roots; 

The oaks bear maits, the briars Icarlet hips. SHA. 

Years of store of haws and L, do cununonly portend 

cold Winters. „ Bachs Naiural Hiſtory. 
JJC. dE 
1. To lprain or hoot the hip. 3 

Lis horſe was hipp'd, with an old motely ſaddle, and the 

. ſtirrups of no kindred. 


Your vifterent taſtes divide our poets cares; 
One foot the tock, t'other the buſkin wears: 
Thus while he ſtrives to pleale, he's torc'd to do't, | 
Like Volſcius %- in a ſingle bout, Cougreve. 
HiP. interject. An exclamation, or calling to one; the lame 
as the Latin cho, heus! pos Ainſeeorth. 
. J { adj. A corruption of hypochondriack, Ainfww. 
III r OCE NTA R. a. J. [imrouivlaugDe; bippocentaure, Fr.] 
A fabulous moniter, hali horte and halt man. 5 5 
. How are poetical fictions, hw are bippocentaurs and chi- 
meras to be imaged, which are things quite out of nature, 
and whereot we can have no notion? Dryden. 
Hrevpockass. x. / L 
cratis.] A medicated wine. PEN 
Sack and the well-ſpic'd h;þpocraſs, the wine, 
__ Wallwl the bowl with ancient ribbands fine.“ King. 
HriPPOCRATES's Sleeve. u. J. Awollen bug made by join- 
ing the two oppolite angles of a ſquare piece of flannel, uſed 
to {tran lvrups and decuctions for clariticution.  Quaucy. 
HIPPOGRIFF. 2. /. [imn©-and ze Þ; Hife, e, French, ] 
A winged horſe, h | SS: 
18 He caught him up, and without wing; | 
Of hifpogriff bore through the air ſublime. Par. Lo. 


horſe. An animal found in the Nile. 


P 
by do you go nodding and waggling ſo like a fool, as it 
you were Vip? lays the goole to the golling. L/ Eftrange. 
HiPwoRT. 2. /. dees and acort.] A plant. 
1e HIRE. v. 4. [hynan, wee 
1. Jo procure any thing tor temporary uſe at a certain price. 
His fordid ayarice rakes 185 
In excrements, and hires the jakes. Dryden's Juvenal. 
2, To engage a man to temporary ſervice tor wages. 
They weigh filver in the balance, and þ:re a goldſmith, 
and he maketh it a god. Tg: Laiab, xlvi. 6. 
I cannot ſtrike at wretched kerns, whoſe arms 
Are hid to bear their ſtaves. 


Themetes firſt, 'tis doubtful whether bir'd, 
Or ſo the Trojan deſtiny requir'd, on? 
Mov'd that the ramparts might be broxen down. Dry. 


4. To engage himſelf tor pay. | | 
W ney that were full, hired out themſelves for bread; and 


they that were hungry, ccalcd, 
Hi Ek. 1. /. [hy ne, Saxon.} 5 | 
1. Reward or 1ecompence paid for the uſe of any thing. 
2, Wages paid for ſervice. f | 
Great thanks and goodly meed to that good fire z 
He thence departing gave tor his pains ire. Fairy Queen. 
I have tive hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I ſav'd under your father. Shakeſpeare. 
Though little was their hire, and light their gain, 
| Yet tomewhat to their tharc he threw. Dryden. 
All arts and artiits Theſeus could command, 
Who fold for hire, or wrought lor better tame. Dryden, 
HIYRELING, 2. /. [(from hire.} | 
1. One who ſerves tor wages. 
The hireling longs to ſee the ſhades aſcend, 
That with the tedious day his toil might end, 
And he his pay receive. | Sandys. 
In the framing of Hicro's ſhip there were three hundred 
carpenters employed tor a year, beides many other Hirelings 
tor carriages, Wilkins's Daedalus. 
Tis frequent here to ſee a freeborn jon 
On the left hand of a rich ii run. 
2. A mercenary; a proſtitute. | 
Now the (hades thy evening wall, with bays, 
No hireling ſhe, no proſtitute to praile, Pope. 
HYRELING, adj. Serving for hire; venal; mercenary ;z doing 
what is done tor money. 
Then trumpets, torches, and a tedious crew 
Of hzreling mourners for his tunerai due. Dryd, Perſe. Sat. 
HTRER. . J. (from Hire. A 
1. One who utes any thing paying a recompence; one who 
employs others paying wages. x 


1 Sam. li. 5. 


Dryden's Jud. 


2. In Scotland it dænotes one who Keeps ſmall bor ſes to let. 


To hint pure thought, and warn the tavuur'd foul. Thomſon. 


 Acluljon onthe Georgichks.. 


Hudibras, P. ii. 


HIP PO“ PO TA MUS. 2. /. [iTT2; and m5rau0,] The river. 


1. Faint notice given to the iind; remote alluſion; diſtant | 


_ ſome parts more than others, they take different its, ava | 
| put different interpretations on them. Addiſon's Spec: atur. | 


2. To have on the Hi, | Alow phrate.] To have an auvan- | 


Il have our Michael Cailio % the hip. SHH. Othills. [ 


Euting hips and drinking watery foam. Hubberd*s Tale, | 


 Shakejp. Taming of the Shrew. | 
2. HiP-HoP. A cant word formed by the reduplication of bop. | 


1 


cas, French; quaſi vinum Hifo- 


Hrrsnor. 2. LL and het.] Sprained or diſlocated in the Alles. . f. [from the verb.] 


Ain vort. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


| Utnot' Te, aj. ¶ birſelus, Latin.) Rant; rug 


HES 


3 ged. 

1 here are bulbous, fhOrous, aud ee roots g 10 2 
is a middle tort, betweru the bulbous and fibieung: 
lides the putting tourth lap upwards aud dow!:wards, mr. 
torth in round, Baren's Naw, „ 
: k - ar -. e e 
His. pronoun pofſifive. [hyp, Saxon. 499. 
1. The maſculine poflellive. Belonging to hin that 

tore mentioned. | 
England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the tucking of a gulpn. Shake >, 3... * 
It much you note him, e 
You ſhall ofiend him, and extend 5 paſfon. 5/5 
| Haven and yourſelf N 
Had part in this fair maid; now Heay'n hath all 
And all the better 1s it for the maid: a 
Your part in her you could not bor trom death; 
I . . SS 7 
But Heav'n keeps His part in eternal life, SG 
If our tather carry authority will ſuch Ulpolition 
bears this laſt ſurrender of bis, it will but offend u 
He that is nouriſhed by the acorns he picked 4; 


. 15 9 


» 

235 
peeve, 
"16 4 
uy e 


01 
YR 
nA. 


n 5 : under 5 
oak in the wood, has appropriated them do n e n 
can deny but the nduriilament is 75. 5 ö 


Wehend'er I itoop, he offers at a kiſs; 
Aud when my arms I ttretch, he ſtretches bis, 44; 
2. It was ancienily uied in ancutral ſenie, where we now! w_ 

M ho can umprels the furelt, bid the ta 

Unix bis earth-bound root? SÞake;jearc's Mack-it 

£0 Not the q eadful ſpout,  * 5 
Shall dizzy with more cl:iniour Neptu! e's ear 

In his uckcent, Shakejpeare's Triiyus hd Cr ſil 

There's not the ſmalleit orb, which'tiwu bebo), © 

But ia {is motion like an angel ings, I 

Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims, Shullhegrs 

I tis ruie is not to general, but that it aliens c 

ceptions, . 0 reαοο , Survey; of Cu. 

Opium loſeth ſome of Vis poiſcheus quality, it u U. 

poured out, mingled with ipirit a wine. Baka: 

3. It is jzumetimes uſed as a ſign ot the genitive cate: a; "th 

man hid ground, tor the man's ground. 28 

Where 1s this mankind row? who lives to age 

Fi to Le made Muhuſalem bis page ? 

By thy tond confort, by thy tather's cares, 

By young Tclemachus Js blooming years. Pope's Ol. 


Der, 


4. Iris ſometimes uſed in oppœhtion to this man's. 

7 Were I king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands, 
Pevre bs jewels, and this other's koute, Shak, 1gctzi) 
5. Anciently before ſelf. == 5 
Every of us, cach for his ſelf, laboured how to recors; 


| hin, 8 


To Hiss. D. u. [ hifſen, Dutch. ] To utter a neiſe like wal af 
a ſerpent and ſome other animals. It u reunwiable, that 
this word cannot be pronounced without making the nit 
winch it {ipmihes, - | | : 
In the height of this bath to be thrown into the Them, 
and cool'd glowing hot, in that furge, like n hovtetiice; K 
of that; Ving hot.  Shakefp, Merry Wi os of Minder. 
The merchants ſhall / at tune. Eck. xx. 26. 
dce the furies ariſe: | 
| dee the makes that they rear, 
How tiey Y in their hair, © Dryden s Alexander» Tonk, 
| Againit the iteed he threw | ; 
His forcetul ſpear, which, Ii as it flew, 
Pierc'd through the yielding pianks. | 
To Hiss. v. a. { inpcean, Saxon. ] 
1. To condemn by liſting ; to explode. 


Dre. 


Men thall pufſoe with merited dügrace; 


She would foſhametully fail in the laſt act, that, iiteac Jt 
I have feen many ſucceſſions oi men, who have ſhot t12n!- 
{ves into the world, tome bolting out upon the ttage v 
valt applauſe, and others F iſſed off, and quitting it with d 
race. | Dryder. 
Will vou venture your all upon a cauſe, which wou be 
Hillid out ot all the courts as ridiculous ? Collier en Diccung, 
2. J procure hiſſes or diſgrace, | DS 
„ "Thy mother plays, and I 
Play too; but fo diſgrac'd a part, whoſe iſſne 
Will / me to my grave. 
What's the neweſt-grief? - 
* — That of an hour's age doth Y the ſpeaker, _ 
Fach minute icems a new one. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


1. Tue voice of a ſerpent, and of ſome other animals, 

2, Centurez expreſhien of contempt uted in theatres, 
RE ED He heard | 
On all ſides, from innumerable tongues, 

A diſmal wiverfal %%, the found 

Ot pablick ſcorn! Milton's Parodi Lal, b. x. 
Fierce champion fortitude, that Knows No 3cws 

Of Hes, blows, or want, or lofs of ears. Peter Diiciad 

IIIs T. 7iterj. [Of this word I know not the ci; 

bably it may be a corruption of 57%, bub it, Tt, f. 

An exclamation commandiug ſilence. 

| Hit! Romeo, % O tor a falc'ner's voice, gp 

To lure this taſſel gentle back again. Shak, Ron a. fl. 
_ Mute filence 41/7 along! | | 

'Leſs Philomel will deign a ſong, 
In her ſweeteſt ſaddeſt plight, | 3 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night. ns; 
HP, hift, lays another that ſtood by, Away, dostel; 79 
here's a whole pack of diſmals coming. "yh 

HisSTO'RIAN, . /. [Eiforicus, Latin; biflorien, Free, + 

writer ot facts and events; a writer of hiftor'y. 

What thanks ſufficient, or what recom} ence. 
Equal, have I to render thee, divine 5 
Hiſtorian! Milton's Poradife L. © 

Our country, which has produce. writers of "he ATP; 1 

in every other kind of work, has been very benen, B. 
us hifterians. an! CY (ems 

Not added years on years my taſk cen, , 
The long b;/oriar of my country's wo. Pope's C 
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HISTORICK” ; 10 [ bifforique, Fr. Iiricui, Ci. 
1. Containing or giving an account ot facts 2nd events. vou 

Becauſe the beginning jeemeth abrupt, t nceds tat) 
know the occaſion of theſe ſeveral adventures; sc a 

tho of a poet biftorical is not ſuch as dt adi Räte 

Per. | | 1 
Here riſing bold, the patriot's honeſt! Take: 
There warriors frowning in Fitorict brots. Ec 
2. Suitable or pertaining to hiltory or natraut . ede 

» K ö ' ant are ROK pepe 
In an Hiſtorical relation we ut terms tte nz 
and beſt known. X Burnet s Ter ee 
With equal juſtice and þ;/orich care, peige. 
Their laws, their toils, their arms with 115 COMP: of 
101STO'RICALLY, adv. {from b:;foricas.)] In tut _—_— 
hiitory; by way of narration. 

The goſpels, which axe weekly read, o 
clue ſoinething which cur Lord Jetus Chi 
ſpoke, did, or tuffered, in his own pers 

When that which the word of God 
rically, we conttrue as if it were legally Mean ON 
it further than we can prove it was Nora, w—_ - N. 

| to che laws of God? Kauer ©: Alter 


N 
dle 454% 


- 
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. 
a, . 
7 
2 


> 
__ 


ill Lforicaly ce. 
t himlelt e 
on. Hioter, F. J. 
0 Jeliver £405 
doth but delitet 
ant, and 10 Vo; 


e 


Every one wi him ont to his diſgrace. Feels, xxii. i. 
His, Cap their hands, and from his country chaſe, Sn. 


a plaudite, ſhe would delerve to be hifjed off the ſtage. Mert. 


Shakeſd. Winters Jol. 
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anner ct 


call de. 
If either 
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rer £4695 
1 
ad 


nod 


iu. 8 
ter 


HeroR 


grafber. 


2. To touch the mark; not to miſs. 


. To attain; to reach the point. 


4. io litike a ruling paflion. 


. To 


b. 7 Hir cut. To perform by good luck. 
| thele ancient poets ſtill ringing in | 


HIT 
After bis life has been rather invented than written, I ſholl 


aim þ:florically as an author, with regard to thute 


der 0 - 3 
conudet nas ictt behind him. Pope's Efjay on Hemer. 


werks ne 


THis TO T. v. 4. { trom biftery.} Fo relate; to record 
an kitorys 
END - 


O, muſe, biftori 


f e praiſe to learn your ſkill hath framed 
Her praiſe, whole praiſe to learn your {&1 Re — | oy | 


ene d age they term hiltoricon ; that is, ſuch wherein 

rs have been more truely hiſtorified, and therefore may 
1 85 eyed. Brown's Hulgar Errours, b. vi. t. 6. 
de be 10 CRAFTER. n. . Licegia and yeapw hiſtcr iograf he, 
iench.] An nittorian; a writer of hultory. 


Uecalle the beginning ſeemeth abrupt, it needs that you 


e the occation of theie knights ſeveral adventures; for 
1h -thod of a poet hiltorical is not tuch as of an hifiorto- 
ti 


What poor ideas muſt ſtrangers conceive of theſe perſons 
«ho have been {amous among us, mould they form their 
«ons of them trom the writings of thoſe our Liſtoriogra- 
ee adJifon's Freebolder, NY 35. 
i I _ the journals of all tranſactions into a ſtrong box, 
.frer the manner of the hifloriographers of ſome eaitern mo- 


Arvuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 


narchs. 


| Most APV. n. ſ. [iregia and yeape, ] The art or 


: TM. > 
wlorment of an hiftorian. 


STORY. 1. /. Lila hiftoria, Latin; hifloire, French. | 


\ narration of events and tacts delivered with dignity. 
1. 4 . 


ultly Cælar ſcorns the poet's lays 
1515 to hiſtory he truſts tor praiſe, Pope. 


„ Narration; lation. 


The biftery part lay within a little room. Wijeman. 
What brftortes of toll could I declare? | 
But {till long-weary'd nature wants repair. Pope's Odyſſ. 


3. The wnowledge of tacts and events. 


:y, lo tar as it relates to the affairs of the Bible, is 
necettary to divines. =—Waits's Improvement of the Mind. 


Us roR N Piece, u. J. A picture repreſenting fome memo- 


rable eveRt. - - . | 11 
The former makes his works reſemble a large hiſtory piece, 
where even the leis important figures have fome convenient 
Pope's Eſſay on Homer's Battles. 


KS RIO NIC AL. | adj. [from piſirio, Latin; biftrion, Fr.] 
BISTRIONICK.' 


Befitting the ſtage; ſuitable to a play- 
er; becoming a butfoon theatrical. 


His TRIO NIC ALL V. adv, (from lijtrionical.) Theatrically; 


in the manner of a buttoon. 


Danich, to throw at random, Junius. 


% HT. v. a. [from ifs, Latin, Min/beze, from bitte, | 


1. To rike; to touch with a blow. 


When I rit luv her I was preſently ſtricken; and I, like 
afoolith child, that when any thing bits him will ſtrike him- 
lf again upon it, would needs look again, as though I 
woul | pertade mane eyes t at they were deceived, Sidney. 

His confeience thall Cet him in the tecth, and tell him his, 
un an! toliy. a 


[; ke a god that ever flies the light? 
Or nakal he, dilguis'd in all untruth ?. 


It he be blind, row Hitteth he ſo right? Sidney, b. ii. 


Wat with a ſhaking hand.“ 


| Vere J but twenty-one, 
Vour fathér's nage is fo hit in you, | 
Us very air, that 1 ſhould call you brother, © © + 
As did him. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
| Search every comment that your care can find, 

dome here, tome there, may lit the poct's mind. Roſcomm. 
Birds learning tunes, and their endeavours to bit the notes 
ders, and uſe them for patterns. | 
Here's an opportunity to ſhew how great a bungler my 
wir 15 in Fitting teatures, X | 


Hail, divineit melancholy ! 
Whole laintly viſage is too bright 
To hit the fente ot human fight. 1 
There vou bit him: St. Dominick loves charity exceed- 
15 15 that argument never fails with him. 

UT F. Toltrike out; to fix or determine lucky. 
Want p.ince toever can ht off this great ſecret, need know 
"0 more either tor his own ſafety, or that of the people he 
governs. e 

Having the found of 
cars, he mought necds in ſinging Vit out fone ot their 


nes. o 2 ; 9 . 
"4 ER Spenjer's Paſiorais. 
. Io clath; to collide. JN 1 

"hy. LN - 4 : . + * 
li do hies be extention alone, how can they move and 5 

Wo nal 1 1 - . 4 . 

ne ag untt another; or what can make diftin& ſurfaces in 

an unttorm extention ? Locke. 

| Lt bones, teeth, and ſhells, being ſaſtained in the water 

V1 thei 


| ir metallick corpuſcles, and the ſaid corpulcles meet- 
* Nite and b:tting upon thoſe bodies, become conſoined 
7 T, CO, | Wodward's Natural Eijtory, 
* 10Cnce Inckilyz to ſucceed by accident z not to mits, 
Wah expectation fails, and moſt oft there ; 
gre molt it promiſes; and oft it bits 


Her- Soi? » . . . | 

1 . ss coldeſt, and deſpair molt ſits. Shakeſp. 
+125 a 810d of conveying of effectual and imprinting | 
des amongtt compliments, which is of {iingular uſe, it 


nian can hit upon It, | 
3. 10 10 ed: 4 
5 e not to miſcarry. ONS 
+ Epernent of binding of thoughts would be diver- 
ma JOU are to note whether it bits for the molt part. 


Bacer's Natural Hiſlory. 
But thou brin . Ke 


wo things that ſeldom fail to hit. 


Bacon, Eay 53. 


J 

i 
M2. 
unte 


"lis may 55 7 922 Hudibras, 5p. 15 
dee adde * 5 6. g 5. t15 more than e eee 3 tor friars have 
Nance into every houſe. Diyden's Spaniſh Friar. 
87 wor human race would fain be wits, 
1 To \* ons mils for one that hits, S<vift. 
Sat On. 


* Ou 92 2 . : . ; - 

Fd + bit upon the very ſtring, which touch'd, 
There ie lound, and jars within my ſoul; 
f. . les my grief. 
It is much, it S 

” En Out t 
2379 ps 

Ttunate man, who, 


A. 28 hot 
There“ 
0 = 2 
nere 8 21 


l them hit u on the art 

derc's b P S 

ortane 

vs 5 . 

SS Al, 
jo tom 7 

0 dete ee 
1 . 

aA? ky 4 

bir bling hat 

IM ſhall 


v0 he 1 » ** 
dhe fam'd Cilici: - prais? 
Ard at each z, ician fencer prais'd, 


1. A 


Spenſer. | 


Sous Sermons. | Val, 5 
| | HUYTHER. aq), ſuperl. hithermojt, Nearer ; towards this place. 


$9 hard it is to tremble, and not to err, and to hit the. 
South's Sermons.- 


rely pu it patt doubt that they have perception, and retain | 
Locke. 


_ ltterbury.. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


Temple. 


g'ſt valour too and wit, FEM 


eget : Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
-1, it men were from eternity, that they ſhould 
de way of writing before that time; ſure he | To HIVE. V. a. 

. ] after men had been eternally ſo 1. To put into hives ; to harbour. 
d do find it out, had the luck at laſt to hit upom it. 
8 a Tillotſon's Scrmons. 

vez and tig medium betwixt eating too much and too lit- 
s Came had Hit upon't, when the matter was ſo 
Nan te hen brought her every day an egg. L'Eſr. 

ne ON t! 4411 78 Jin; 

8 e Addiſon's Guardian. 
1 e and a falſe prediction in any telling of 
de called ab burt that never hzts on the right fide, cannot 
Fir. z , e ueſſer, but mult miſs out of deſign. Benilcy. 


h laiq, that in a dozen paſſes between vou and 
2 exceed you three hits. Shakeſp. Hamit. 


Have all his ventures fail'd ? What, not one hit. Shat. 

To tuppole a waich, by the blind 47s ot chance, to per- 
form diveruty of orderly inotions, witl.out the regulation of 
art, this were tite more pardonable abiurdity. Glanville, 

If the rule we judge by be uncertain, it is odds but we 
ſnall judge wrong; and it we ſhould judge right, yet it is not 
properly tkill, but chance; not a e ee but a lucky 
bit. th South” s Sermons, 

But with more lucky hit than thoſe 

That uſe to make the ſtars depoſe. 

Ihe titzerman's waiting, and the lucky Ji it had in the 
concluſion, tells us, that honcit endeavours will not fail. 

L E/irange. 
_ Theſe hits of words a true poet often finds, without ſeck- 
ing. | Dryden's Di reſhoy. 
If caſual concourſe did the world compole, 

And tiungs and „its tortuitous arole, | 

Then any thing might come from any thing; 

For how from chance can conitant order tpring ? Plackm. 

Ik at firtt he minds his {ts | 

And drinks champaigne among the wits, | 

Five deep he toaſts the tow 'ring latics. Prior. 
7 HITCH. v. 2. [hie zan, Saxon, or bocher, Fr. Stinner.] 

To catch; to move by jerks. 1 know not where it is uſed but 
in che following paſlage, | 
Whoc'er ottends, at ſome unlucky time 

Slides in a verte, or hitches in a rhyme; 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 

And the lad burthen of ſome merry long. Pope's Horace. 
To HI'TCHEL, v. a. [See HATCHEL.}] Jo beat or comb flax 
or aemp. | 
winch flax 1s beaten or combed. Tg 
HITHE. 2. /. [hy$Se, Saxon. ] A ſinall haven to land wares out 

of veſicls or boats: as Queenbithe, and Lambhithe, now 
Lanibeth. | | | | 
HUFHER. adv. [hen, Saxon.] 

1. To this place trum tone other. 1 
Ceſar, tempted with the fame 

Of this ſweet itland, never conquered, 

And envying the Britons blazed name, 


8 Men mutt endure 5 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither. Shakeſp. 
Who brought me hither I Hs 
"ill bring me hence, no other guide Iſcek. Par.Regained, 
2. 4 is uled in oppoſition: H and thither, to this place and 
that. b | 
3. To this end; to this deſign; to this topick of argument: 
[Yu, Latin. Huc refer exitum.] 85 — 
Hereupon dependeth whatſoever difference there is between 
the ſtates of [ants in glory; hither we reter whattoever be- 
longech unto the higheſt perfection of man, by way of ſer- 
vice towards. God, | 


ſhould not walk C after the fleth, but atter the ſpirit. Tutotjor. 
| | Aiter thele, 
But on the hither tide, a different fort, 1 | 
From the highneighb'ring hills detcended. Milt. Par. Leſt. 


hither end thereot, namely, that extreme wherein it is finite. 

„ oo Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
HI THERMOST. adj. [of hither, adv.J Nearett on this ide. 

That which is eternal cannot be extended to a greater ex- 


HiTHERTO. adv. | from hither, ] 
1. To this time; yet; in auy time till now, 
| More ample ſpirit than hitherto was wont, 

Here needs me, whiles the famous anceſtries 


the ſubject of a picture of a poem. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
2. At every ume till now, _ | 
other »itherto have been ours. = 
Hitherto, lords, what your commands impos'd 


Hitherts ſhe kept her love concea | 

And with thoie graces ev'ry day beheld OY 

The graceful youth, =... Dryden's Fables. 

He could not have failed to add the oppolition of il} ipirits_ 
to the good: they have alſo their delign ever oppoſite to that 
of Heaven, and this alone has h:theriv been the practice of 
the moderns. Dryden's Juwveu. Dedication. 
_ We ought to ſtruggle with thole natural diſadvantages, 
and be careful whom we employ, whenever wedelign to cor- 
rect them, which is a work that has hitherto been aſſumed by 
the leaſt qualihed hands. at. 


{ITHERWARDS, & towards this place. 
Some parcels of their power are forth already, 
And only hitherward. Shakeſpeare's Cortolanus. 
The king himſelt in perſon hath ter forth, 1 85 
Or hitheravards intended ſpecdily, 


A puifſant and might power 
Of gallow-glafles and ſtout kernces, | = 
Is marching hitherwward in proud array. Shakeſpeare. 
Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 15 
The bait of honey d words; a rougher tongue 
_ Draws hitheravard. 

HIVE . /. {bype; ware. 

1. The habitation or cell of bees; | | 
So bees with imoke, and doves with noiſeme ſtench, 
Axe from their bives and houles driv'n away. Shakeſp. 

So wand'ring bees would periſh in the air, 5 

Did not a ſound, proportion d to their car, | 
Appeaſe their rage, invite them to the hive. Waller. 
Bees, of which we are told ſo many wonderful things, have 
each of them a hole in their hives: their honey is their own, 


2. The bees inhabiting a hive, 
The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, ſcatter up and down, 
3- A company being together. 0 
What modern maſons call a lodge was by antiquity called 
aide of free maſons; and therefore, when a ditlention hap- 
pens, the going cft is to this day called ſwarming. Swift. 
3 the noun. }] 2 
Mr. Addiſon of Oxford has been troubleſome to me; after 
his bees, my latter ſwarm is ſcarcely worth hiving. Dryden. 
When they are fully ſettled, and the cluſter at the biggeſt, 
hive them. Mortiuer's Huſbandry. 
2, To contain in hives. | | 
Ambitious now to take exciſe 
Ot a more fragrant paradiſe, 
He at Fuſcara's fleeve arriv'd, 
Where all delicious ſweets are hiv'd. 
To Hive. v. n. To take ſhelter together. 
| He ſlecps by day | : | 
More than the wild cat: drones hive not with me, 
Therefore I part with him. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
In Summer we wander in a paradifaical ſcenc, among 


Cleaveland. 


at AR . | MM 506 , ; 
cke 2 t With wonder ſeem'd amaz'd. Dr d. Ju v. roves and gardens; but at this ſeaſon we get into warmer 
dance, Gs | Pope's Letters. 


ouſes, and i ve together in cities, 


Hudibras, P. i. 


1. White. 


HITCHiL. u. ſ. [heckel, German.] The inſtrument with | 


O nideous hunger ot dominion, hither came. Fairy Queen. 


| 5 Hooker, b. ii. 8 8. 
Hither belong all thoſe texts, which require of us that we | 


An eternal durauon may be ſhorter or longer upon the | 


| Ho'aRHoOUND. u. fe. {marrubium, Latin.] A plant. 


Of my moſt dreadful fovereign I recount. Fairy Queen. 
Hitherto I have only told the reader v-hat ought wot to be 


In this we are not their adverſarics, though they in the | 
Hooker, b. v. 8 22 


I have perform'd, as reaton was, auß, Milton's Agon. 


HIUTHERWARD. # adv. (lySenpeand, Saxon.) This way; 0 
W.ithuſtrong and mighty preparation. Shake/p. Henry IV. 


_ Milton's Agoniftes. 


andevery bee minds her own concerns. Addiſon's Guardian. 


| Shaleſp. | 


Hi'vER. nf. [from Hive. ] One who puts bees in hives, 
Let the hiver drinka cup ot good beer, and waſh his hands 
and face therewith, Mor timer Huſbandry. 
Ho. 1 Leh! Latin. ] A call; a ſudden exclamation 
Hoa. Jy to give notice of approach, or any thing elle. 
What note there, ho # Shakeſpeare. 
Here dwells my father Jew : Foa, who's within? Shak; 
Stand, Y! ſpeak the word along, Shak. Iulius Ceſar. 
; When I cried boa! 
Like boys, kings would ttart torth, and cry, 
Your will. Shakeſpeare. 
Ho, ho, come forth and flee. Zech. ii. 6. 
Ho, twain, what thepherd owns theſe ragged ſheep? 


8 5 Dryden; 
HOAR. adj. [han, Saxon.] ho 8 


« 


Iſland of bliis, all aſtaults 
Batiling, like thy har clins the loud ſea- wave. Thomſon 
2. Grey with age. Ee : | 
It govern'd was and guided evermore 
Through wildom ot a matron grave and hoar, Fairy 9. 
Now fwarms the populace, a countleſs throng ; 
Youth and hoar age, and man drives man along. Pope, 
3. White with troit; | 25 
HOAR-FROST, 2. /. [hoar and u.] The congelations of 
dew in froſty mornings on the giafs. | 
When the dew was gone ip, behold upon the face of the 
wilderneſs there lay a mall round thing, as ſmall as the hoar- 
fref on the ground. S Exod. xvi. 14. 
n Farenheit's thermometer, at thirty-two degrees, the wa- 
ter in the air begins to freeze, which is known by hoar-frofts. 
| Arbuthinot cn Air. 


as A people; . e 
Whom Ireland ſent from loughs and forreſts here. Fairf. 


HOARD. mn. /. [hops, Saxon. ] A ſtore laid up in 1eciet; 4 


hidden ſtock; a treature. | 
I have a venturous fairy, that ſhall ſeek g 
The ſquirrel's board, and fetch thee thence new nuts. Shak. 
They might have even ſtarved, had it not been for this pro- 
vidential reterve, this hoard, that was ſtowed in the ſtratu 
underncath, and now ſeaſonably diſcloſed. Woodward. 
To HoARDd, wv. . To make hoards; to lay up ſtore, 
He fear'd not once himſelt to be in nee.. 
Nor car d to boar: for thoſe whom he did breed. Fairy Q: 
Happy always was it for that ſon, N 
Whole Father forh is hoarding went to hell? Shakeſpeare. 
To ROARD. v. 3. To lay in boards; to huſband privily; to 
tote ſceretl 777 Z 
I Theboerderplagucofthe gods requite your love? Shak. 
I have juſt occation to complain of them, who, becauſe 


their grandam gold, only to look on it themſelves, and hinder 
others trom making ute of it. Drydez's Fables, Preface. 
V ou bvard not health for your own private ule, 


'T he baſe wretch, who hoards up all he can, 
Is prais'd, and call'd a careful thrifty man. Dryd. Juden. 
_ You will be unſucceisfnl, if you give out of a great man, 
who is remarkable for his frugality N publick, that he 


late that he hoards it. 


it is hyarded in our treaſures, or conſidered as a fate, inde- 
pendent proviſion laid up for many years. Rogers, Serm. 2. 


| HOARDER. 2./. [from hoard.) One that ſtores up in ſecret. 
tent at the þuthermojt and concluding extreme. Hale.“ 


Since commodities will be raiſed, this alteration will be an 
advantage to nobody but boarders of money. Locke, 


It is a verticillate plant with a lip flower, conſiſting of one 
the under lip or beard is divided into three parts: the pointal 


four embryoes, which become ſo many oblong ſeeds, in- 

cloſed in the flowet-cup. 8 Millar. 
Hoarhound has its leaves and flower- cup covered very thick 

with a white hoarineſs: it is famous for the relief it gives in 


which a thick and viſcous matter is the cauſe but it is no- 
littic uled. Tlill's Materia Medica. 
Ho'aRINESS. 7. /. from Hhoary.] The ſtate of being whitiſn; 
the colour of old mens hair. F 
He grows a wolf, his hoarineſs remains, 8 
And the ſame rage in other members reigns. Dryden. 
HOARSE. adj. | hay, Saxon; heerſch, Dutch. ] Having the 
voice rough, as with a cold; having a rough ſound. 
: Come, ſit, fit, and a ſong. | | 
—— Clap into't roundly, without hawking or ſpitting, or 
laying we are hoarſe, Shakeſpeare's As Tou Like It, 
| The raven himſelf is hoarſe, e 
That crokes the fatal entrance of Duncan, 5 
Under my battlements. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
He ſped his ſteps along the hoarſe reſounding ſhore. Dryd. 
Ihe ſtock-dove only through the foreſt cooes, ths 
Mournfully Hoarſe. Thomſon's Summer. 
The hounds at neareſt diſtance hoarſely bay d; 
The hunter cloſe purſu'd the viſionary maid. 
Ho AR SEN ESS. v. /. {from hoarſe.] Roughnels of voice, 
Ine voice is ſometimes intercluded by an We or 
viſcous phlegm. SH, older. 
She {ings them back in thy deſpight! _ 
I had a voice in heav'n, ere ſulph'rous ſteams 
Had damp't it to a hoarſeneſs. 
Ihe want of it in the wind-pipe occaſions 2 in the 
gullet, and diſticulty of ſwallowing. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
HO AKV. adj. Than, hapung, Saxon. See HoaR.]J 
1. White; whitiſh, 75 . 
Thus ſhe reſted on her arm reclin'd; 


The hoary willows waving with the wind. Addiſon, 
2. White or grey with age. 
A comely palmer, clad in black attire, | 
Ot ripeſt years, and hairs all hoary grey. Spenſer. 


lent him again into the city. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks, 


Has then my hoary head detery'd no better? Rowe. 
Then in full age, and hoary holineſs, 
Retire, great preacher, to thy promis'd bliſs, Prior. 


3. White with froſt. 
Through this diſtemperature we ſee 
The ſeaſons alter; hoary headed froſts 


4. Mouldy; moſſy; ruſty. ö 
There was brought out of the city into the camp very 
coarſe, hoary, moulded bread. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
Ho'BxNOB. 
coarſe pronunciation. See HAB RAB. 


ſatis faction can be none, but pangs of death and ſepulchre: 
hob nob is his word; give't, or take t. Shak. J welfth Night. 
To HO'BBLE. v. u. [to hop, to hopple, to tobble. 
1. To walk lamely or awkwardly upon one leg more than the 
other; to hitch, 
The friar was hobbling the ſame way too, accidentally 
again. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
Some perſons continued a kind of hobbiing march on the 


brokey arches, but fell through, Addijon's aan. 
| | 'VV aS 


they underſtand Chaucer, would hoard him up as miters do 


But on the publick ſpend the rich produce. Dryd. Fables. 


i{quanders away the nation's money; but you may lately re- 
| Arbuthnot's Art of Political Lying. 
A ſuperfluous abundance tempts us to forget God, when 


leat,whoſe upper lip or creſt is upright, with two horns ; but | 


is fixed to the hinder part of the flower, and attended by 


moilt aithmas, and in all diſeaſes of the breaſt and lungs, of 


— 


— — _ 
2 


Ho'ARSELY. ddv. [from hoarſe.] With a rough harſh voice. 


Dryden. | 


eee King Artbur. 
1 


Solyman, marvelling at the courage and majeſty of the 
hoary old prince in his ſo great extremity, diſmiſſed him, and 


Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe, Shakeſpeare. 


his is probably corrupted from hab nab by a. 


His incenſement at this moment is ſo implacable, that 
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Was he ever able to w 5 . | | 
* Vi alk without leading -Crings; with= 3 | 
: 5 being diſcoveres by his hobbling. en Lo poetry; but there are no finer words in the Greek language. Beat | | 
hs move roughly or unevenly. Feet being aſcribed to verſes, Ho" | 3 . B Voter cu the . | cath! what do'ſt? O hold thy blow! 
nate er is done with feet is like wife alcribed to the , GGISH, adj. [from hg.] Having the lietes of 2 O. Vhat thou do'ſt, thou do'l Wi 
| hole ancient R omans had a ſort of extempore ky o brutiſh greedy ; lelfillr. g the 1 itics of an nog; | 9. To top; to retlruis. t not know. Craf ſtrat 
untu 8 hobdling verie. | Does 3 icion Mito had, for the gg fhrewdnels of her bra! i We cannot % mortality's ſtrong han N bel 
While you Pindarick truths cohorts «| anc Monta, tet a very unlikely cy. | 8 Fell, banning hag! inchantret: g band. Ia N 
She hobbies in alternate vert. , ; Ho'GGISHLY { 5 2. y Siducy. XIen in tl 8 rels, hold thy t pears the 
1 es * ernate verle. „ adv, from hoggh.} Oreedily; ſelfiſuly. failed bold midſt of their own blood and . Se Shake, bold 
ow 2 ys how the verb.] Uneven awkward gut. Wr SS, 1. ( ftrom hoggi/h. | Brutality ; greedinels : | | 1 7 4 their hands, contrary to the 10 Turiouly 2 
h 115 * heels is higher than the other which gives him Eee x i ELM 5 neceſſity. 4 B e laws e nature 6 B 
a h9bble in his gait. ee | O GSBEANS. | | When ſtray | ac War ap ©. "23% 
HoOPBLER. . from bobby; 1. Gulliver's Travels. | Ho'GSBREAD. 1. ½ Plants LS Nor — Fr e ves. by no force 2 80 
b rag hobblers armed, the Triſhmen were ſo called . . mfavorth. | Break turth at once. YG : - 
2Cautle » Corya We | ur. al 5 „ FENNE . OY 8 | c | | 'C 3 : | Y p 
fer N F lerVed.-on Respiest kes e eee ee 1 Te e A plant, Amfwworth. Thytalt Lee I Ars hold thy tongue Male 1 
1;y PEO a aVies | . | We Lge LT bead: | 2 ers, Carelels talk may . Hard, | : 
old By ; ch ad. {from hobble.} Chumkily; eee | * nl liquids eee Wha gallons Held y our laughter, A hag tony be rovg, Dent.an w 
n : Rf alata goons every jugerum of vines yielded fi | 4 | Satt n ou. lea 
. e. 22... wr moron 
They ee | a. Any "Soom ty-tive kog beads, and alittle more, Arbuthnot. ts graciuus promile you migh ; and 
4 7 a {uch a hovering poſſeſſion of the Valtoline, as TY 5 5 e barrel. . hut. $f cantehad cad you up, Have“ 1 15 h | 1 
7 ; 20 "Op 14th over a ark. B ö O rongly With a pair of bell 8 * 21. 0 preterve * to k 1 ole um to. ; 
HI wa : acon. e 54 a ows into a ho 4, put- $ ae z 10 Keep, Hall 
Ay, 8 18 will chop like trouts at an artifhcial | in ide inte 1 that which you would have ng [1 DD e little; tor my cloud of dignt 7 — 
88 9 95 e L Frag hobby. e inſtant that you withdraw the bellows, ſtop the hole: - | Thar it w. 15 mich with 10 weirk a ee 1 
Larks lie dar” | GS range's Fables. Thev ſlung up VE: 8 | Bacon. | . 4 an gh y drop : my day ig din 5 cres 
. T Hoppe, Oathick, « bares belts: Frente a pacing borte-}|-Ho oy ee e ee 1b Tlie Mott High then ſhewed tions fer e ; 
An liſh or Scottith horſe ; W ae Yr acing horſe. } HO TY. 1. /. os W $6" | ulliver's Travels. | the flood, t. Kuan hand igns tor them, 3 : A 
4 A flick 0 whie x Sa p e ary 1 { Os garran. mut to ay 9 * and /fy. | The place in which ſwine are | 13, He ce they were palled over, YT 5 mm 
Thoſe grave contenders about Gpiniati 2 LL IS The Families f THIS: | Him God . | Kut. u. N 
e : zpiniat le WE amilies of farmers liv 3 im God hath raiſed 331 | 
aged Socrates upon his boy's bob 5 a "=: 0 lk 55 like out a ſhoe or ſtocking to hr hg bn naſtineſs, with- | becauſe it was not roſſibbethbar he f loo ſed the pains ofen | 1 
8 As young children, who are try'd in e H as an Engliſh hog fly. 8 . 1 eee. 14. To retain; to continue at hefhould be holden ot it my 0 
3o-carts, to keep their ſteps trom ſliding, | Hoowa'sH. 1. J. [hog and waſh.] Th DC dl aſs Theſe reaſons. mov d h 3 hee: 
2 £ . , 9 4 | * pl : 5 eee e ; | * « nr 17. 5 
bras ogra nit, and legs grow es ger, = to _ | 5 Po. | ſh.) e draff which is given But {till he held his r e heart; 4 
3 : _ of _ machine no longer: | 55 eee purioins your liquor, and the hoes ile van 15. 10 ſolemnize; to celebrate: part. . Dol 
On borke call d ri ang ous | | 1 110 1 : i Arbuthuct's Hiſtory of John Full B 1 Wehn wy bee Fei, her parlian 1 
No 55% i Pobby, Ol without. "Beer, 1 wa nf. { boeden, Welſh ; fa&mina levioris fame 18 i | ut Hittle thinks we ſhall be of here E 5 1 
| Fas Tie 7 horſe, with gorgeous top, $ 1 7 Ty ill-taught aukward country girl. Tat.] He: held a teatt in his houle, like the feat e Shades. proj 
© Afi b 70 a rg rod of Sid compare. Sæoſ /t. a © 0 wg Fee . Ay the noun. ] To romp indecently 8 10. 8 ; to propoſe. g i ealt of akiny, 1 vp, 8 
: A UF 5 „ A m would get a ſcratch ; but we always 10 Chriſtianity came into the id wi | ſt 
J have {tudied eight 8 Ys | vered dure E Ich; but we always diſco- t Ic te world with the greateſt fn 70 
which theſe 5000 en nine wiſe words to ſpeak to you, } the ; Ne aten CME that they had been ere with | he Falk: 1onght and language, as well as i N pt 
HonGO'BLIN en mn mult not hear. * Shakeſpeare. To Hor * nun | 5 10 t. ne bel on nothing but picty, charity 4 "a "pn: | 
BGO BL N. . /. according t * . abt $14. ISE. . 33 ; avift. the belief of the! "arg fl rae | Fares, wmility an 
r ee ee derne 
more pro Yat accore 8 ye... o ; 2 ö ; * | TO : , : 5 | A * 1406. ; , L ertcrins : 75 NN. 0 I 
has, Been they 4e 5 to Wallis and Junius, hopgoblins | "AE the ſport to have the engineer hoift up with bis own | Eg fon naturaland be at Ns ee ee, : 
| Nc came the bays 2 Fal e iu le 5 ee 5 e, ee with e Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 17. To conſerve; not to violat Wood ward's N aural His 4 H 
Hopping on one leg. 5 bole, the fox always Well quickly hoift Duke H x. 3 Her huſband beard i e ps "7 
V e R e Humphrey from his feat. A l and Relat and Hell his peace. N. the 
- green, and white, 1 | 3 3 hs Fe ic ſaid, and beld her peace : ZE « Numb, xx. :, 
5 e office 4nd your qu ality : oy | h vs FX Hoiſe fail, and fly; | | Shakeſpeare. 0 Unknowing whom, We e went, f 5 
, e ee en, | ial bee tl amr wr ord hee Sees 
Honx ai . J. [from bobby a wot little bombs. of Naupact ed ſail, and was on his way toward the bay] in being : ir diſcourſe dec rather cor un be K 
| « þ» ind act 3A natlubdinficonst 7 aupacrus. . > 0 eee | in being able to Hold all argumen | nmendation of 
4 hobby or little horſe; 4 41 with a 8 I hey looſed the . . 'y gs T urks, cold whe 15 = 5 arguments, than of udememace 5. Te 
ON 1 _ edge, or cut not out the bort 1 = gas made toward > Haſan oife up » 5 19. eee . Bacon, Eſa z. F 
us wn in cnines o beef, ere t 88 1 lat man which prizeth vir ane , 11. 40. 5 Fhereupon they alf 2 = : © 
ed Jove on my knees = b 8 3 Yon to ws and 8 dir ies 5 e e gere . and Tele Madlen lügt TN againſt their engines & * 
nails. | | ge 10 - calms | ; 5 rs natures of } 20. Lo form; . SIND Mac. u. g 
. 5 Shakeſpeare's Henry v . ms and ſtorms require, mult h ot } 20. Io form; to plan 1 Mac. vi. gt, th 
_ Weſhallbuymai 1 Henry VI. P. iii.] and breadth, : „muſt cut his {zils of mean length | Th ee Ar Rs | . 
buy maidensas they uy ma by 10 3 / _— and content himſelt with a {low and ſure _ | The Phariſees went out, and held a council i * 
Ho'RNAILE 1; ern Fhakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. i.“ What 3 Raleigh. | | RT 5 + | 
Hon nter ad. [from bobnail.} Set with hobnails, ee What made Ablalowe Kick 8 all the kijndnolles of aleigh. | 21. Tocarry on; to continue, 1 
| Woul WR | thou, friend, who haſt two legs alone, * ſcept ut becauſe his ambition would needs be fin ering the | He came to the land's end, where he holding his 1 
8 Ton 810 e = e theſe expole | „ PC, and "—"_ "Ou Me hos e eee eee 8 Sek | runs pong towards the Weſt "Ag > 0 ra. 
ee e e 0 ail'd ſhoes? Dryden's Juv. |  Theſai e thought for Greece EE . Ss, did at length peaceably paſs 4 ' 07.000 V 
m_ NE 1 The fame with hovghz hoh, ont The eint 5 The fails were hoifted, and our fears releaſe; Diyd. K 22, To HOLD forth. To offerts nk ne the trait. Abb, 8 
1 ede the 1 omen ra tctlock. 2 ms 1 hoift him on the bier, and deal the Uta e 833 the connection. of ideas in tl 6 fit 0 
; . D. a. [from the noun. ] To diſable i 3 ere's an end. © | wm +051 which thoic books hold Forth an | 1e propos T 
Hock | 1 o diſable in the hoc. What h: ; Diiyden's Perſius. $ bold forth and pretend A. . 
Dan 27¼% / {from Hochheim he Mai Gia! at halte ſhe made ta hai/t her purple ſal . ; pretend to teach às truth 1 
 HOCKAMORE 8 . Rh. . on the Maine. ] Old And to: de ta hoiſt her purple tails! To | S 3 | 
lio 5 eee eee 38 to appear m wa 1 23. To Holo . 5 Lacie, | 
Reſtor'd the Faititig . 1 8 Drew A een, ed, e in tight, 7 n re 1 reſtrain ; to govern by the bridle. 8 
With brandy, wine, and . ee ty, DEE Their navy ſwar — pole the F ee All for Lowe. fault, which is er may Bag , and honeſtly told his greatek yea 
2950 "by 0 ms [tourly overcome . e 2 their anchors, but the mer, 0 1 —.— a |. could ſcarce hold him meaty ſuchk a lover of ben ur toi 
Wine reed eee „ ee Hudibras, P. iii. 3 er e een uP, break off his ld, n. 24. TE 2 110 a 5 reſtrain in general „ 4 1 
OY as in beck, like vitriolick acidity ES It im headlong from the temples wall. South Theſe mens haſtineſs the warter ſort of you doth * 
3 Floyer on the H = Tt twas an iſland where they found the ſhe . Southern, | mend; ye with they had hel themſe of you Goth notecn- 
8 Ct ©) 8 © | ſhould become ee and as e es concluded that the ws illand lay der e e | N flown abroad. 88 9 N & Te 
5 2 Sas 5 0 : arr mix one hogſhead of that and one of nx oh = ba and am ie by fome vay — $4 Alken 8 a diſtance. 1 
| PIP w cycer together. Mortimer at oa 3 1 dencatn, | | "hy 5. RY ; 2 | though tis ft that Caflic 1 =P I 
ö Hock ut . 7-24 Mortimer's Hujbanry. | E : oodavard'g N | _ Although tis tit that Caſſo 1 3 
\ 85 = nb Teen 1. J. L Hoc and herb.) A plant; the ee a 11 * the old gloſſaries, is mentioned 50 the n nec Vet it you pleate to dul him of Rn —_ | * 
- | On HO'CKLE. v. a [from hock 13 Ainſevorth. kr pad: Di yo 171 or chief officer; but in ag gue 3 BAY that perceive hun. Shakeſpeare's Old. ir 
. . finews about the ham or | 5 6 To hamſtring ; to cut the } To HOLD, v Faw e, lovely. Gibſan's Camden direct! W of tight doth ſtrike upon the pupil of th ej 
.- 104008 POCUS, [The orig of this word is referred by | See e ee part pag. belor does: (9 allen, | car doi ld ofthe found a te from the gu. dum 
1 Tilerfon o a form of the Romith © s word is referred by | x. To graſp in , z henden, Dutch. | e ſound a little from the organ. Bacon 01 
| Sn pe | n church. Junius derives | zraſp in the hand; to gripe; to cl ED | I am the better acquai ; ages e 4 | 
it trom bocced, Welth Re Pages pe way umus derives ws ee gripe; to clutch, | : tter acquainted with you for abſence, 3M . 
e cee „Welch, a cheat, and poke or poc eo eas PEEL, ay ſt hold a le b 3 are with themſelves for affliction: ab a ing 
lers nting a bag for cee f ek eee a bag, jug- A fitting tyger ſafer b 8 y the tongue, a friend, to mak affliction : abſence does dut tall of n.7 
bs e gr; eons ye corrupted from jome] Than ker yer an8ey By as OG CM „to make one {ce him truly. 7% % , ' 
e eee e e Mee e e 
PRE nit 28 N . f : | : Ny 5 4 ardDarouna 1 *: nr ck 
8 N DIO bocus Pocuffing , and of diſguiting matters, is 2. To keep; to retain ; to gripe faſt. Shakeſdeare. | who brought great fear uj 1 e _ 1 oy 
| 10 Ul. 5. | 1 L frag 6 Wh Too Jate it was for fatyrs to be told . It the Pediencs alien we eto che, 4 
TTT undder baden des ber r fee e 6 
0 | p Mt a * ans kind of trough in Which: In van he iceks, that having c t / 3 „ TOY i'd Trdoment in one! 1. 8 
N Een 885 rigs mortar to the maſons. TD which al I be loops held one curtain Frere — 3 27. To HOLD out, To ny EN. SY * 
1 FE ork and a hook to be tampering in clay, Prove all things : hold fait that which ee Tar. The king hel out to Eitl er the U en ſceptre un * 
1 1 A lath, hammer, trowel, a bod or a trav Fol Hula - 3. e as an opinion ich is good. 2 The. v.] his hand. 88 ler the go e as 4 
Ho'DMAN. . /. [hod and | «PR og, Leal; BHS en with allurance bald and profil nt . 28. 7 A Aer, J. . P 
nan 7 U j 2 au.] A labourer that carries | examined. ae eb 1d and profeſs, without ever having 55 . we to propoſe. 3 vn 
Homo D. 1. J. A finn I. Toconh | | 3 Locke. 3 10 you, as rewards, F. Jh 8 
Thot that 5 Bike os It avs 1 : Is gf age = good or bad ; to hold in regard, 888 1035 * out. Lo continue to do or lutter. * 
Gan 15 t their ſhell are the lobſter; the eth e. 4 ranger to my heart and me [ He cannot long hold out theſe pangs, "x 
Ro ifs. ogy the hodmanded or dodman. Bas Hold thee from this for ever. Shakeſpeare's Ri Tk inceflant care and Jabouz of bis miüd-. Shake k 
ee e WW . { hache poche, hochepot, quaſi hachis ee . e. him but a fool, that will cow?! acl King Lear. | zo. Fo HOLD up, To raiſe uloft. 8 „ 1 bre 
They 3 ene pig Ones boiled together. "I: 7 209y tor a 8 loves him not. 5 Shakeſpeare. it 1 3 him: does he not bold u his head, 5 ; 
e 2 8. e 1255 tongue a Sallimaufrey, or ö That et the fair'lt of Greece, _ Oh e. were, and ſtrut in his gait? Shak. Merry HA of Winds th 
{ ' 3 rey, | s his honour higher W | | The hand of the Almiahty vidbly held up, andprepan®® e 
ie cs ms " = Spenſer. This wok igher than his eaſe Shakeſp 8 an mighty vifibly held up, and prepares! x 
1 tracht: ü 5 hereof the Turks make their“ , © MS makes thee blefled peace ſo light to hol. > abe Vengeance. 1 55 Lit | 
" | — A DADE. and boubourt, a certain hodge-poctge of fi . 5 eee s flies that ea 5 Faigas . To HOLD h. To ſuſtain; to ſupport. 10 
Högl. adi; k = Latin.) „ s Travels. Werke refore in the Lord with all ghadnels, nad” . e de ants man ems either excellently good ore! Ke: 
Hos. 4 . {boue; Fre b eee i Ph to-day, | Ag | "07 HE PTA, BER but grows either as he holds himfelt uf in VWs © 
cut 5 AN pw pr pn houxve, Dutch.} An inttrument to if Ken by pri make us amends, and ſpend fome 8 4 lets himſeit Hide to viciouſnets, 8 _ 5 
. of w ich the blade is at right angles with A 4 A e 20 conference agreeable. | 3 i fo? 1 all which they do in this ſort proce? fa 
It they $194 $5204 $3 _— | ; ſ: 3 Ather ol ngliſh oetry o I bold him : N ; Neun Ome tuch agent as knoweth, ap ane 
Oo” ey come up too thick, they —_— er. with a4 e ation as the eie beld een = oo Nee frameth the tame. Heer Ky bi 
To HoE. v. | timer Hu wandry. . : | ryder's Fabl 3 f > miſorder'd doth in common lenle 6, 
dis big K Lene , French ; hownven, Dutch. ] To cut Hold your S200 G if e ES Wa _—_ 755 _ cruſh us to this monktrous form, 4 : 
It it be a dry Spri 5 5 TI ar unhappy Queen Amata dear! old our ſafety up. = Shake! care He) for 
Ain ges Oh og ont orgy owns, ov hr obs PCV A bei kong er dal let, ui quarrel #5: 3 5 
IOG. n. . 1haw . Ja 17 4 ine, Huſbandry. 8 . | | | 1 * eir ſhall Feld his quartet : Keane 
by 8 n | Haul. Nec ſtar bids the ſhepherd fold; | eee ee 4% their lovercignty bet 0 2 
e þ pane of ſwine. | - __ top of heav'n doth hold. _ Mites” ave been ſparing in thole grants. Davie: on [re & 
eaters. ns had bogs, if we grow all to he pork- Th nd now the ſtrand, and now the plain they held; 25 We have often made one conſiderably thick paren) pes 
The bio that Shakeſpeare's Merchant of FP. . eee eyes with bloody ſtreaks were filed. 92 —— * take and hold up another, having purpolzly cauſed el 
Maca a, hg not nor obeys thy call, And 2 the youth who firit appears in fight June at ſurfaces to be carefully ground and polithec. 50. 
1 urs ot this Lord ot all. Pope, | How — 5 ov pe to the light. Dryder's En * 24 not ſtrike him dead with a Gee x _ 
" Tobri Oo 4 and joytula thing is it to have a li pat; WE t Hold him wp in life and cheer his 100 2 8 
3 + _ Ho . to a fair market. To tail of one's deſign forth frang heaven to guide our — - OR a hi * us With the l of a doubtful hope. 44K UA A 
Ho'ccore 2 41 your hogs to a fair mar bet. Spectator 3 re to enjoy. | Chyyne's Phil. Prin. To HOLD, w.n. | | 
8 ee e we and cote.] A Houfe for hogs; a ho fy. : * olding Sol in the name of Rome | | 1, To ttand; to be right; to be without exception. it 
hon tailed ogcote ſixty or eighty load of dun , ay | ven like a fawnin greyhound in the le 1h | To lay that ſimply an argument taken from men? . 
Ho'gennt L.n . Atwoy | Mortimer's Huſband * 8 = e ſlip at will. | Sale pear x. Coriolan thority, doth hold no way, neither affirmatively net Ls [ 
Hom. 7. /. [ otherwite 4 vant 2 Ainſavort . to be beit ns 4 olden by a garriſon of Germans, 1 ug + 5 hard, 2 ; He's oc 1 
Durch. T Thill; ritn 1 bo, bow, or hough, from hoogb, | Aﬀfur 5 45 Knolle“ s Hiſtory of the Turk I his olteth not in the ſea- coaſts, becauſe the W 0 | 
3 ing ground; a cliff. Obiolete. „ hol uredly it is more ſhame for a man to lole that 0 s. | the ſea, without ſhowers, doth vfreth, Races! Nat. u. 
The weſtern Leeb, beſpr yet unto this diy, deth, than to tail in getting that which he hand] he | The laſting of plants is moſt in thoſe Une mo 
Of mighty * i A elprinkV'd with the gore 2. To poſſeſs; 1 11 daar z as oak, elm, and chefnut, and this 47, | Hil 5 ye 
Hoch kö ho. : Fairy Queen, b. ii 7. To poſleſs in ſubordination. award, | but in herbs it is often contrary» Bacon, Nan N. 
| bogs . =. ſ. (hog and hyp, a keeper.| A keeper of W 4, m—_ 28 m_ ta yield himſelf unto Solyman as his 3 ws reign formerly received 18 ren! by 9 _—_ ; 
"IY , of him to hold his ſeigniory for a ; when the holineſs of the Jofellors of religion of, 
e terms Bogberd and cowkeeper are nat to b uſed in our | 8, To ſuſ e he holineſs of withülche times be fig fe e 
| | | To ſuſpend ; to refrain. C | and barbarous, you may doubt the {pringing uk ue ant % 
| | ſect; if then allo there mould ariſe any aua 1 ? 
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But who conſtrains me? 


. To laſt; to endure; 


5. To refrain. 


7. Io be dependent on. 


J. To derive right. 


H 0 L 


. 


age ſpirit, to makehimſelf author thereof; all which points oF muſter up to this purpoſe, have helped only to ſupport ſome ſew 


when Mahomet publiſhed his law. Bacon, Eſſay 59. 


eng can be ot greater uſe and deFence to the mind than 


if of theſe colours, ſhewing in what caſes they 

E din what they. e g 3 ow 
rce con s, the ſentence holds; 

Where outward 10 „t : Mes 67 

deal with the teſtimonies of the fathers, let 

Key rnb 10 expreſs againtt all forts of prayers and in- 

yocations : they #0 only of ſuch a fortof prayer. Stullng fi. 


| % againſt the worthip of images amongit 
wil qual f Selling fleet's Def. * Diſc. on Rom. Idol. 
None of bis ſolutions will hold by mere mechanicks. More. 
This unſeen agitation of the minute parts will in light 
and ſpirituous liquors. ix, | Boyle. 
It Halil in all operative principles whatſoever, but cipe- 
cally in ſuch as relate to morality; in which not to pro- 
ceed, is certainly to go backward. — South's Sermons. 
The drift of this figure bus good in all the 777 ot the 
ion. range. 
ene proverb holds, that to be wiſe and love, ; 
I; hardly granted to the gods above, Di dens Fables. 
As if ih experiment were made to þ9 
For baſe production, and reject the gold. 


ouring as the delign ; but it will Hold for both. Dryden. 
heh :uchor offers i reaſon and when any body does, we 
ſhall lee whether it will hold or no. Locte. 


The rule ho/4s in land as well as all other e 0 
| | | Oc. 
This ſeems to hold in moſt caſes. Addiſon's Spectator. 


The analogy holds good, and preciſely Keeps to the ſame 


roperties in the planets and comets. Cbeyne. 


Sandtorius's experiment of peripiration, being to the other | 


ſecretion as five to three, does not Hold in this country, ex- 
cept in the hotteſt time of Summer. Arbuthnet on Aliments. 
In words, as faſhions, the ſame rule will Hod; 


Alike fantaſtick; if too new or old. Pope on Criticiſm. | 
2. To continue unbroken or unſubdued. 5 
Our force by land hath nobly H. Shakeſpeare. | 


We ſe, by the peeling of onions, What a holding luhſtance 
the ſins. e Bacon 7 Natural Hijtory. 
Never any man was yet ſo old, 


But hop'd his life one Winter more might hold. Denham. | 
5 L' Eſtrange. 


4. To continue. 


He did not Hold in this mind long. ETA 


His dauntleſs heart would fain have held 
From weeping, but his eyes rebell'd. 


6. To ſtand up tor; to adhere. - 80 
Through envy of the devil came death into the world, and | 


* do Fold ot his ſide do find it. Witd. ii. 24. 


hey muit, if they Hol to their principles, agree that things 


had their production always as now they have. Hale. 
Wuen Granada for your uncle held, 3 
Lou was by us reftor'd, and he expeil'd. Dryden. 


Numbers hold SL 
With the fair freckled king and beard of gold. 

So vig'rous are his eyes, ſuch rays they caſt, . 
So prominent his eagle's beak is piac*'d. Dryder's Fables. 
The other two were great princes, though holding of him; 

menof grant-like both Pagen and force. 
The mother, if the houſe holds of our lady, had rather, 
yea and will, have her fon cunning and bold, in making lim 
to live trimly. 


but even petty barons holding under them. 
My crown is abiolute, and holds of none. 


Dryaen, 


"Tis true, trom force the nobleſt title ſpringsz # OY, 
I therefore hold from that which firſt made kings. Dryd. 


9. ToHoLD forth, To harangue to {peak in pubſick; to ſet | 


torth publickly. | GE 
Apetty conjurer, telling fortunes, heldſorth in the market- 


Woo | 'Eftrange's Fables. 

10. To Hor p in. To refrain one's ſelf. 7 
Lan full of the fury of the Lord: I am weary with hold- 
— | | Fer. vi. 11. 


11, ToHop in. To continue in lu. h 
0 duke, playing at hazard, held in a great many 2 to- 
er. 5 | 3 TW! 3 


of HOLD 2, To keep at a diſtance without cloſing with 
;- th | 


| Theleare intereſts important enough, and yet we muſt be 


iven by them againſt the worſhip of images, | 


Dryden. | 
| This remark, I mutt acknowledge, is not ſo proper tor the | 


Dryden, | 


Sidney, C. ll. 


3 Aſcham's Schoolmajier. | 
© The great barons had not only great numbers of Knights, 
| Temple. 


philoſophy, could have held up pretty well of themſelves. 
| Tillotſon, Sermon v. 
20. To HOLDwþp. Not to be foul weather. 

Thowgh nice and dark the point appear 
Quoth Ralph, it may holdup and clear. 
21. Jo HOLD wp. To continue the tame ſpeed. { | 

When two itart into the world together, the ſucceſs of the 
firſt ſeems to prets upon the reputation of the latter; for why 
could not he hold up ? 95 Collier of Envy. 
Holo has the appearance of an interjection; but is the im- 
perative mood. Forbeur; op; be itill. 

Hold, ho! lieutenant Su -- Montano! Gentlemen, 

Have you forgot all ſenſe of place and duty? 

The general ipeaks to you, hold, for thame! Shak. 

Hoid, bold! are all thy empty wilnes ſuch! 

A good oid woman would have ſaid as much. Dryd. Per/. 
HoLD. 2. / | from the verb.] | 
1, The act or ſeizing; gripe; graſp; ſejzure. 1 

T hole bards, Cælar writeth, delivered no certain truth of 
any thing; neither is there any certain Hold to be taken of 
any antiquity which is received. by tradition. Sper}. on Irrel. 
Ihe wits of tne muliutudearetuch, that many things they 
cannot lay Huld on at once. Hooker, Dedication. 

Uzzan put terch his hand to the ark of God, and took 
bold of it; tor the oxen thook it. | 2 Sam. vi. 6. 

This is to give him liberty and pow'r: e 

Rather thou fhvuld'it lay bold upon him, ſend him 

Io deterv'd death, and a juit puniſhment. Ben. Jobnſon. 

2 | Let but them © | 

Find courage to lay hold on this occafion. Milt. Agoniſtes. 
"The cevil himtelt, when let looſe upon Job, could not 
traniport that patient good man beyond his temper, or make 
him quit his Heid. | TI £jtrange. 

He terzed the ſhining bough with griping hold, 

And rent away with cate the ling"rine gold. Did. An. 

The head js divided into four fingers bending torwards, 
and one oppolite to them bending backwards, and ct greater 
frength than any of them ſingiy, which we call the thumb, 
to join with them ſeverally or united, whereby it is ntted to 
lay hold of objects of any lize or quantity. Ray on the Great. 

Vet then, from all my grict, O Lord, . 
Ihy mercy ſet me tree, 15 

Whilit, in the confidence of pray'r, 

* ioul took Hold on thee. | 

Weare ſtrangely backward to lay hold ot this tate, this 
only method of cure. AO PEE Atterbury's Sermons. 
He kept his hold, = nn 
Nor loſt till beauty was decay*d and oldy 7 5 
And love was by poſictfion pall'd and cold. Granville. 
2. Something to be held; lupport. _ | 

It a man ve upon an high place, without rails or good hol, 
he is ready to tall. Bacon Natural Hiflory. 
3. Catch; power of ſeizing or keeping. 55 
Ine law hath yet another hal on you. Shakeſpeare. 
2 5 and chen it will be impoſſible you can have any h974upon 
put in the balance againſt his profit. Swift, 
4. Prion; place of cuitody. a PIP : 

'Thiey lay hun in hold, becauſe it was not declared what 
was to be done with him. KS Rong 
2 T he priſoner to his bold retir'd, 

lis troop with equal emulation fir d. 
5. Power; influence. | „5 8 | 
Rural recreations abroad, and books at home, are the in- 


and by which God and his laws take the ſureit bold of us. 


King Richard, he is in the mighty hold 

Of Bolingbroke. 3 

7. HOLD of Ship. All that part which lies between the Kecl- 
ſon and the lower deck. . Harris. 

t Now a ſea into the hold was got, | | 

Wave upon wave another ſea had wrought. Dryd. Juwv. 

8. A lurking place: as, the bold of a wild beatt or deer, 

9. A tortificd place; a fort. B 

It was his policy to leave no hold behind him; but make 
all plain and Waite. | Spenſer. 

Ho'LDER. 2. . {from hold. 

1. One that holds or gripes any thing in his hand. 

The makers and 40 | 

particular way. 


weed to conſider them; - nay, that does not prevail neither, | 2, A tenant; one that holds land under another. 


5 ur with a perverſe coyneſs we hold . 


if 2 HoLD oz. To continue; not to be interrupie 


crilegious alienations. 
. 19 HOLD oz, To proceed. | 


e held on, however, till he was upon the very point of | 
| | L" Eftrange. | 


caking. 

15. Jo HOLD out. To laſt; to endure. 
| Betore thoſe 
dae 7 45 they diſſipate, and cannot bold out. 
ere 


Srounds of cience, and therefore cannot held out. 


out for 


16. J H. Years, if the ſymptoms are not violent. Arbuth. 
* 1dHOLD ho 


out, Not to yield; not to be ſubdued. 


* . reat maſter, leaving a ſuthcient number of ſoldiers 
Kccping of that fort, went with the reſt of his com- 


Pay to a 


lace where the Spaniards, ſore charged by Achi- 
Urtes, ha much ado to hald aut. Kn:Yes's Hiſt. of the Turks. 


WA red. Tickling is moſt in the ſoles, and under the arm Holes and 
Would 2 it ſtrange a perſon, obicquious to thoſe he loves, | ſides. EE | Bacon. 
N *@ out 19 long againſt importunity. Boyle. A loadſtone is ſo diſpoſed, that it ſhall draw unto it, on a 
As could the hardeit iron hold out reclined plane, a bullet of ſteel, which, as it aſcends near to 
alt his/blows. , Hudibras. the loaditone, may fall down through ſome hole,, and ſo re- 
But 2d cry now, my eyes grow womaniſh z turn to the place whence it began to move. Wilkins's Dædal. 
Tuletmy heart Cg out.  Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. There are the tops of the mountains, and under their roots 
Queſt 1 of Milan has eld out formerly, after the con- in holes and caverns the air is often detained. Burnet. 

par reſt of the dutchy. Addiſon on Italy. 2. A. perforation z a ſmall interſtitial vacuity. 

& former; ine holding out on ſo many alterations of itate, 
wes proceeds from principles. Collier on Pride. 


Tol : Lunce your thoughts: are they (till fix d 
Sa, it out, and fight —.— the laſt? . 


0 ume and ill fucceſs to a ſubmiſſion? 


N. 70 H 
Orp together. To be joined, 


our hearts ſubdu'd at length, and wrought : 
Addiſon's Cato. 


bed Gothick caſtles, made at ſeveral times, hold to- 
MW. Tofgy,* t were, by rags and patches. Dryd. Dutref. 


LD together. T 


Even o remain in union. 


brides _ wand; obbers, who break with all the world 
a e rep faith Amongſt themſelves, or elle they can- 


*. 7, 
Aa: To ſupport himſelf. 


Wings and advices which philoſophers could | 


Decay 3 


© trade be/d on for many years after the biſhops became 
ſotettants 3 and ſome of their names are ſtill remembered 
$2 mtamy, on accountof enriching their families by ſuch | 


ole dews that form manna come upon trees in] 
Bacon. 
Flea are mountebanks for the natural body, ſo are 
. vuntebanks tor the politick body; men that perhaps 

o deen lucky in two or three experiments, but want the 
NN | Bacon. 
3 1 and juſtice, are a ſure way of thriving, 
fag 60 4 out, when all fraudulent arts and devices will 
By an 1 Tillotſon's Sermons. þ 
Ml guy e Lemety exact regimen a conſumptive perion may 


In times paſt, holdings were ſo plentiful, and holders 
ſo ſcarce, as well was the landlord, who could not get one to 
be his tenant. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


who {peaks in publick. | 
5 Whence {ome tub holdersforth have made 
In powd'ring tubs the richeſt trade. 
He was confirmed in this opinion upon ſeeing the holder - 
forth. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Ho'LDFAST. 2. ſ. ¶ hold and faſt.) Any thing which takes 
hold; a catch; a hook. 1 ; 
The ſeveral ſorts of teeth are furniſhed with holdfafts ſuit- 
able to the ſtreſs that they are put to. Ray on the Creation. 
Ho'LDING. 2. / [from bal] . 
1. Tenure; farm. TM | 
Holdings were ſo plentiful, and holders fo ſcarce, as well 
| was the landlord who could not get a tenant. | 
2. It ſometimes ſignifies the burthen or chorus of a ſong. 
anmer. 
The holding every man ſhall beat as loud 


HOLE. u. /. [ hel, Dutch; hole, Saxon. : 
1. A cavity narrow and long, either perpendicular or hori- 


zontal. | os? | 
The earth had not a hole to hide this deed, Shaleſp. 


ar very black, and men are often deceived in taking 20 
— ſpots of ink; and painters, to repreſent holes, m 
of black. _. e | 
q3- A cave; a hollow place. 
Upon his bloody * he doth wear 
p I 


A precious ring, that 


4. A cell of an animal. 


his head, 


ing of manual works, with ſome degree of diſlike. 


{tout and obſtinate minds, which, without the atliſtance of 


Hudibrat, p. ii. 


Addiſon's Spectator. 


um, becaule there is nothing lett to give hin a check, or to 


nocent pleaſures of a man who is early wiſe ; and give for- 
tune no more hold of him than of neceiſity he muſt. Dryden. 
Fear is that paſſion which hath thegreateit power over us, 


*Tullotjon, | 


Shakeſpeare's Ricbard II. 


| wall, and ſome paſſage to it. 
rs of plows are wedded to their own | 

Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
HOLDERFO'RTH. 7. /. [hold and forth.) An haranguer; one | 


 Hudibras, p. iii. | 


| As his ſtrong lidescan volley. Shak. Anth. and Cleopatra. | 


| digging of trenches, and the 


e uſe } 
Boyle on Colours. |. 


ghtens all the hole. Shakeſpeare. | 
A tortoiſe ſpends all his days in a bole, with nhop ſe upon 


unge. 


I bave frighted ants with my fingers, and purſued them as 
far as another bole, ſtopping all paſſages to their own neſt, | 
and it was natural forthem to fly into the next bole. "wor 

5. A mean habitation. Hole is generally uſed, unleſs in - 


_ HOL 
When Alexander firſt beheld the face 
f the great cynick, thus he did lament: _ 
How much more happy thou, that art content 
To live within this Hide hole, than I 
Who after empire, that vain quarry, fly. Dryden's Ftv, 


6. Some ſubtertuge or ſltift. Ainſworth, 
HO'LIDAM. 2. / 9005 dame. ] Bleſſed lady. anmer 
By my holidam, here comes Catharine, 


Shakeſp: x 
HO'LILY. adv. {[trom holy.} | | 


1. Piouſly; with tanCtity, 
Ihou would'ſt be great, 
Art not without ambition; but without 
Theillneſs ſhould attend it: what thou would'ſt highly, 
That would'it thou holily. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
2. Inviolably ; without breach, | 
Friendihip, a rare thing in princes, more rare between 
princes, that ſo þo{:ly was obſerved to the laſt of thoſe two 
excellent men. | | Sidney, G. li. 
Ho liNx ESS. 7. J. {from Holy. 
1. Sanctity ;z picty z religious goodneſs, 
I wiiinot hence and leave my huſband here; 
And ill it doth beſeem your holaneſ$»+ | 
To ſeparate the huſband and the wife. Shak. Com. of Fry, 
Religion is rent by diſcords, and the . of the pro- 
teliors 18 decayed, and full of ſcandal. acon' Ejjays. 
Then in full age, and boary holineſs, | 
Retire, great teacher, to thy promis'd bliſs. Prior. 
We ſee piety and bo/znzſs ridiculed as morote fingularities, - 
5 33 Rogers, Sermon 15. 
2, The ſtate of being hallowed ; dedication to religion. 
3- The title of the pope, 5 | | 
RPE 1 here appeal unto the pope, ES: ED 2 
Jo bring my whole caulc*tore his bolineſs, Shakeſpeare: 
His holineſs has told ſome Engliſh gentlemen, that thoſe | 
of our nation ſhould have the privileges. Adem on Italy. 
HO'LLA, znterj. [bola, French. ] A word uſed in calling to 
any oge at a ditance. IS 
3 Lit, lift! J hear | | 
Some far off Ha break the filent air. Milton. 
To HO'LLA. wv. u. {trom the interjettion. Thie word is now 
vitioutly written holla by the beſt authors: ſometimes ballco.] 
To cry out loudly. 4 | | | 
But I will hind him when he lies aſleep, ADSI 
And in his car I'll Holla, Mortimer! Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
What falling and what ſtir is this to-day?  Shakeſp, 
HO'LLAaND. z./. Fine linen made in Holland. 
Some for the pride of Turkiſh courts deſign' d, 
For folded turbants fineſt hbollaxd bear; Dryden, 
Ho'LLOW. adj. [tron hole. 8 EY 
1. Excavated; having a void ſpace within; not ſolid. 
8 It is fortune's uſe | „ 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with helloww eye and wrinkled brow _ 
An age of poverty. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
Some earch for bolloxv trees, and fell the woods. Dryd. 


r | b  Hetrets, he fumes, he ſtares, he ſtamps the ground'3 
Letirconhitwith ſuch a man's intereſt and ſatety to wrong | 


The b:/{cav tow'rs with clamours ring aroun 
2. Noiſy, like found reverberated from a cavity. 
TEES. The ſouthern wind, 5 
Now by his Hllogo whitlling in the leaves 
Foretels a tempeſt. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 
T hence itiu'd ſuch a blaſt and bellow roar, 
As threaten'd from the hinge to heave the door. Dryden, 
3. Not faithtul; not ſound; not what one appears - 
| Who in want a hollow friend doth try, EO. 
Directiy ſegſons him his enemy. Shakeſpeare's Hamlets 
Hollow church papiſts are like the roots of nettles, which 
themſelves Ring not; but yet they bear all the ſtinging leaves. 
| Bacon Ornam. Ration. 
He ſeem'd Jo © 


For dignity compos'd, and high exploit; . 
But all was falle and bollow. Milten's Paradiſe Loſt, b. ii. 
What could be expected from him, but Knotty and crooked 

hollow hearted dealings? Hoabel s Vocal Foreft. 

| The hollow hearted, diſaffected, . Sn 
And cloſe malignants are detected. Hudibras, p. iii. 


« Dryden, 


Ho'LLow.. u. /. 
1. Cavity; concavity. 3 

. I've heard myſelf proclaim'd, 
And by the happy hollow of a tree 

Eſcap'd the hunt. Sbaleſpeare's King Lear. 
I ſuppoſe there is ſome vault or hollow, or iſle, behind the 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Againſt the horſe's fide his 1pear 

He throws, which trembles with incloſed fear ; 
Whilk from the hollowws of his womb proceed 


Groans, not his own. | Denham. 
Himielf, as in the Holloav of his hand, | 

Holding, obedient to his high command, | 

The deep abyſs. 1 Prior. 


2. Cavern; den; hole. 3 | 
3 Who art thou, that lately did'ſt deſcend 
Into this gaping hollow of the earth? Shak, Tit. Audron. 
| Foreſts grew 5 5 
U pon the barren hollows, high o'erſhading | 
The haunts of ſavage beaſts. Prior, 
3. Pit. | 


| A fine genius for gardening thought of forming ſuch an 


_. unſightly hollow into ſo uncommon and agreeable a ſcene. 
| 5 Addiſon. 

4. Any opening or vacuity, © | 

le touched the Holloæb of his thigh, 


Gen. xxii. 25. 
5. Paſſage; canal. Fa 


; The little ſprings and rills are. conveyed through little 
Carew. | 


channels into the main holloww of the aqueduct. 
To HO'LLOW. v. a. [from the noun.] 
excavate. 
Trees, rudely holloww'd, did the waves ſuſtain, 15 
Ere ſhips in triumph plow'd the wat'ry plain. Dryden. 
Muititudes were employed in the iinking of wells, the 
| bollowing of tices. Spectator. 
To HO'LLOW. v. u. [This is written by neglect of etymo- 
logy for holla. See HOLLA.] To ſhout; to hoot, 
This unſeen judge will wait, and in your ear | 
Will belloxv rebel, tyrant, murderer. Dryden's Aureng, 
I pals for adilatte&ed perſon and a murderer, for no oth:r 
reaſon but becauſe I do not hoot and hollow, and ma. e a 
noiſe. | Addiſon's Spectator. 
He with his hounds comes hbollowing trom the ſtable, 
Makes love with nods, and kneels beneath a table. Pope. 
Ho'LLOWLY. adv. from hollow.) 
1. With cavities. 


Addiſon. 
o make hollow; to 


Look upon linen that has ſmall holes in it: thoſe 3 2. Unfaithfully; inſincerxly; diſhoneſtly, 
es | 


O earth, bear witneſs, 
And crown what I profeſs with kind event, 
If I {peak true; if ho/loxwly, invert | | 
What beſt is boaded me, to miſchief ! Shep. Tempeſt. 
| You ſhall arraign your conſcience, | 
And try your penitence, if it be found, _ 2 
Or hollowwly put on. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſures 
Ho'LLOWNESS. #./. [from holloæu.] 
1. Cavity; ſtate cf being hollow.) | 
If you throw a ſtone or a dart, they pre no ſound; no 
more do bullets, except they happen to be a little hojlowed 
in the caſting, which bollowne/7 penneth the air. Bacon. 


I have ſeen earth taken up by a ſtrong wind, fo that there 
| reznained great empty * in the place. ee, 
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Was he ever able to walk without leading-ſtrings; with= 
but being diſcovered by his i. Kruft. 
2. Lo move roughly or unevenly. Fect being alcribed to vertes, 
haterer is done with feet is ikewite alcribed to them. 
hole ancient Romans had a fort of extempore poetry, or 
untuncable hie verde. Dryden. 
While you Pindarick truths rehearſe, 
© S$he bobd;e5 in alternate verte. i Prior. H 
onnLr. 2. / (trom the verb.] Uneven awkward gait. 
One of lus heels is higher than the other, which gives him II 
a hobble in his gait. Gulliver's Travels. H 
Ho P3LER. 72. / from hobby.] a 5 
tor twenty hobblers armed, the Iriſhmen were lo called, 


Fer diem. | Davies on Ireland. 
HO BBLINGLY. adv. {from bobble. Clumfily; aukwardly; 
with a halting eat. | 
Ho rBY. . /. {frotereau, French.} 
1. A tpecics of hawk. | 32 : | 
They have fuch a hovering poſſeſſion of the Valtoline, as 
an hoboy hath over a lark. : | Bacon. | 
The common people will chop like trouts at an artificial 
Ay, and dure like larks under the awe of a painted hobby. 
GY, J. Eftrange's Fables. 
Larks lie dar'd to ſhun the kobby's flight, Dryden. 
2. [ Hoppe, Gothic, a horfe; hob, French, a pacing horſe. } 
Au lenor Scortith horlez a pacing horſe; à garran. 
3. A lick on which boys get altride and ride. ; 
Thole grave contenders about opiniative trifles look like 
aged Socrates upon his boy's Lobby horſe. Gland. Sceſſis. 
As young children, who are try'd in 
£30-carts, to keep their ſteps trom ſliding, 
When members knit, and legs grow ſtronger, 
Make ute of ſuch machine no longer; 
But lcap pro libitu, and ſcout 
On horie call'd hobby, or without. 
No hybby horſe, with gorgeous top, 
Could with uus rod of did compare. 
4. A ſtupid fellow. N . 
J have ſtudied eight or nine wiſe words to ſpeak to you, 
which theſe h hortes mult not hear. 
Honor. 2. /. [according to Skinner, for robgoblins, trom 
Robin Goodtellgue, Hob being the nicxname of Robin: but 
more probably, according to Wallis and Junius, hopgoblins f 
ene, becaule they do not move their fect: whence, lays 
Wallis, came the boys play of fox in the bole, the fox always 
hopping on one leg. | Bin | 
| Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, | 
Attend your office and your quality: 2 2 | 
- Crier hobgoblin, make the fairy O-yes. Shakeſpeare. | 
Ho BTT. . /. A ſniall mortar to ſhoot little bombs. 1 
Ho'BNAIL. 1. .. { from bobby and nail.] Ana'tufed in ſlioeing 
a hobby or little horſe; a nail with a thick ſtrong head, - | 
Steel, it thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the burly- 
- hon'd clown in chines of beef, ere thou ſleep in thy ſheath, I 
bettech Jove on my knees thou may'ſt be turn'd into 50 
nitils. 85 Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. P. iii. 
We ſhall buy maidens as they buy Hohle, by the hundred. 
EE Ts Shakeſpeare's Hoey IV. P. i. 
HoO'BNALUED. adj. from Hobugil.] Set with hobnails. 
Would'lt thou, friend, who hait two legs alone, 
Would'ſt thou, to run the gantlet, theſe expoſe | 
Jon whote company of hybrail'd ſhoes ? Þrodex's Juv, 


Prior, 


Sat. 


N Hock. 2 / L Fhe tame with hovghz hoh, Saxon. ] The joint! 


between the knee and the fetlock 4 
To HOCk. v. a. from the noun. ] To diſable in the hock. 


Hock. 17 /. {from Hockheim on the Maine. ] Od | 


JiOCKAMORE. ttrong Rheniſh. | 
Reſtor'd the fainting high and mighty, 
With brandy, wine, and aqua vitez 
And made 'em ſtoutly overcome 


Wich bachrarch, hockamore, and mum. Hudibras, P. iii. | 


Wine becomes ſharp, as in heck, like vitriolick acidity. 

1 e 8 Floyer on the Humotirs. 
kt cydler-royal ſhould become unpleatant, and as unfit to 

| bottle us old boctamore, mix one hogthead of that and one of 
tart new cyder together. Mortimer's Huſbamatty. 
HocknkERB. 2. /. [Hoc and herb.] A plant; the fame with 
malle ws. SE 5 Ainſworth, 
To HO'CKLE. wv, a. [from hock.] To hamitrivg ; to cut the 
news about the ham or hough. „ 
HOCUS POCUS, [The original of this word is referred by 
Tillotfon to a form of the Romith church. Junius derives 

it from H, Welth, a cheat, and poke or focus, a bag, jug- 
glers uting a bag tor conveyance. It is corrupted from tome | 
Words that had once a meaning, and which perhaps cannot 

be ditcovered. ] A juggle; a cheat. N 
This gift of Hocuð pocrgſing, and of diſguiſing matters, is 

. furpriting. „ | | L Eflrange. 
NOD. 2. / {corrupted perhaps in contempt from hood, a hod 


being carried on the head | A kind of trough in which a | 


Jabonrer carries mortar to the maſons. | 
K tork and a hook to be tampering im clay, 0 
A lath, hammer, trowel, a hod ora tray. 7c. Huſband. 
Ho'DMAN. #. /. [V and mas} A labourer that carrics 
mortar. . ; e 0 
Hob MAN DOD. . /. A fiſh; 2 V ö 
Thote that cait their ſhell are the lobſter, the crab, the 
crawtiſh, and the hodmanded or dodman. Bacon. 


HoDGE-PODGE. nj: { hachefoche, hochepot, quaſi hach is enpot, | 


French, ] A mediey of ingredients boiled together. 
hey have made our Engliſh tongue a gallimautrey, or 
bodge-pudge of all other ſpeeches. | Spenſer. 
It pLuduces excellent corn, whereof the Turks make their 
trachana and bouhourt, a certain huge-potge of ſundry in- 
gredicnts, Sanilyss Travels. 
HoDIE'RNAL. adj. [ hodiernus, Latin.] Ot to-day. 


Hos. . /. [houe, French; houzwe, Dutch.) An inttrument to 


cut up the earth, of which the blade is at right angles with 
ne ande ee 3 AER 
It they come up too thick, they ſhould be thinned with a 

0e. | | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

To HOE. v. a. | hover, French; howaven, Dutch. To cut or 
dig with a hoe. = 
It it be a dry Spring, they mult be continually kept with 
wetzding and hoeing. ä Mortamer”s Huſbandry. 
HOG. »./. [hwecb, Welſh. | 
x. The general name of ſwine. e * i 
This will raite the price of bogs, if we grow all to ee 


enters. Shakeſpeare”s Merchant of Venice. 
The beg, that plows not nor obeys thy call, 
Lives en the labours of this Lord & all. Pope, 


2. A caſtrated boar. | 
3. Tobring Hos to a fuir market. To fail of one's deſign. 
You have brought your hogs to a fair market. Spectator, 
Ho'GCorTeE. 1. J. [hog and cote.} A houte for hoys ; a hogtty. 
Out of a tmall hogeote ſixty or eighty load of dung hath 
dren raiſed. 
Ho'G6EREL. n./. & two year old ewe. Ainſavor 
Hoc. u. . [otherwile written ho, hoav, or hough, from hoogh, 
Dutch. J A hill; ring ground; aclitf, Obivlete, 
That well can witnels yet unto this day; 
The weltern eg, beiprinkV'd with the gore 


Ot mighty Goemot. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


Hocai'kD. 2. / [fog and hype, a keeper. ] A keeper of 


poetry; but there are no fincr words in the Greek language. 


Ho'G 61S, adj. [from Jg.] Having the qualitics of an nog; | 9, 


Ho'GGISHLY. adv. from koggyjh.} Greedily ; ſelfifhly. 


e 10 cal! Ho'GSFENNEL. 2. J. [hog and fennel.] A plant, Amfarorth. 
becaute they terved on hobbies, he paid ſix-pence a de Ho'G6SHEaD. /. [Fog and bead.} | 
1. A meature of liquids containing ſixty gallons, 


2. Any large barrel. 


Ho Gs TV. u. ſ. [hog and /ty.] The place in which {wine are | 1 


| HoGwa'sH. u. /. [bog and arab.] The draft which is given 


Ho'tDEN. 7. . [hoeden, Welſh ; fmiud leviorts fame, Lat.] 


To Ho'tDEN. v. . from the noun.} To romp indecently. 


Shakeſpeare. 45 +a aro c V.a, [haufer, French.] To raiſe up on high. .þ 


3. To maintain as an opinion, 


Mortimer's ey. | 
th. 
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brutiſh z greedy ; ſelfiſh, | : . 
1 Mo had, for the ogg ſhrewdnels of her brain, 
and Movla, tet a very unlikely cy. Siducx. 


o GGISHNESS, 1. / from hoggy/b.] Brutality; grecdineſs; 
lelfiſhneis. | t 

O GSBEANS. 
O'GSBREAD, 
O'GSUMUSHROCOMS. 


ba J. Plants. Hinfavorth. 


Varro tells, that every jugerum of vines yielded fix hun- 
dred urns of Wine: according to this proportion, our acre 
ſhould yield fifty-tive hog ſbeads, and alittle more, Arbuthnot. 


Blow ſtrongly with a pair of bellows into a hog bead, put- 
ting into it betore that which you would have preterved ; and 
in the inſtant that you withdraw the bellows, (top Wy 
acon. 
They ſhungup one of their largeſt hog heads : I drank it oft; 


for it did not hold halt a pint. Gulliver" s Travels. 


ſhut to be fed. | 

The families of farmers live in filth and naſtineſs, with- 
out a ſhoe or ſtocking to their feet, or a bouſe to convenient | 1 
as an Engliſh hog fly. Sat. 


to line. | 
Your butler purloins your liquor, and the brewer ſells you 
hogavafyh. Arbuthuct's Hiſtory of John Bull. 


An ill- taught aukward country girl. | I 

Some of them would get a ſcratch; but we always diſco- 

vered, upon examining, that they had been ho:denng with 
the young apprentices. DDE Tie | Swift. 


"Tis the ſport to have the engineer hoz/t up with bis own 
petar. IT _ Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Join you with me; 75 
We'll quickly 7% Duke Humphrey from his ſeat. 

1 5 | JZ Shakeſpeare. 
Hoi ſail, and fly; | 
And in thy flight aloud on Cratis cry. Chapman's Odyſſey. 

Auria had hoijed ſail, and was on his way toward the bay | 
of Naupactus. ©... Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
'Fhey looſed the rudder-bands, and hoyed up the maintail 
to the wind, and made toward ſhore. | Acts, xxvii. 40. | 
That man whuch prizeth virtue for itſelf, and cannot en- 


calms and ſtorms require, mult cut his fails of mean length | 
and breadth, and content himſelf with a flow and ſure na- 
vigation, 5 | : 
What made Abſalom kick at all the Kindneſſes of his ta- 
ther, but becauſe his ambition would needs be fingering the 
ſceptre, and hoiſlzug him into his father's throne, 
We thought for Greece | 5 
The fails were borfted, and our fears releaſe. Dryd. Eu. 
They hozft him on the bier, and deal the dole, © 
And there's an end. Diyden's Perſius. 
What halte the made to gi her purple tails! 
And to appear magnificent in flight, „ 
Drew halt our ſtrength away. Dryden's All for Love. 
Their navy ſwarms upon the coalts; they cry 
To hoiſt their anchors, but the gods deny. Dryden's An. 
Seize him, take, horft him up, break off his hold, 
And tots him headlong from the temple's wall. Southern. 
It *twas an iſland where they found the ſhells, they ſtraight- 
ways concluded that the whole ifland lay originally at the 
bottom oh the fea, and that it was hoiſted up by ſome vapour 
from beneath, Woodward's Natural 5 805 c 
Hop, in the old gloſſaries, is mentioned in the {ame ſenſe with | 
ac, i. e. a governour or chief officer; but in ſome other 
places for love, as holdlic, lovely. Ciban s Camden. | 
To HOLD, v. a. preter, held; part. pall. hel4or holden. { baldan, 
Gothick ; haldan, Saxon; enden, Dutch. }] | he 
1. To graſp in the hand; to gripe; to clutch. . 
*rance, thou may'ſt % a ſerpent by the tongue, +; 
A tatting tyger ſafer by the tooth, f 4 
Than keep in peace that hand which thou doſt hold, 
| Sp Shakeſpeare, 


2. To keep; to retain; to gripe faſt. 
I oo late it was for ſatyrs to be told, 
Or ever hope recover her again z 5 

In vain he ſceks, that having cannot hold. Fairy Queen. 
Ihe loops held one curtain to another, Exod, xxxvl. 12. 
Prove all things: hold fait that which is good. 2 They. v. 


Men with aſſurance hold :nd profeſs, without ever having 

examined. - Locke. 

4+. Lo conlider as good or bad; to hold in regard. 
L as a ſtranger to my heart and me 


I bold hin but a fool, that will endanger 


This makes thee blefled peace fo light to hol, 
Like Summer's flies that fear not Winter's cold. Fairfax. 
Receive him therefore in the Lord with all gtadnets, and 

hold tuch in reputation. | Pil. ii, 29. 
He would make us amends, and ſpend ſome time with us, 
if we held his company and conference agreeable, Bacon. 
As he is the father of Engliſh poetry, ſo I hold him in the 
ſame degree of veneration as the 55 held Homer, or the 
Romans Virgil. 
Ye Latian dames, if any here, 

Holl your unhappy Queen Amata dear! 


[ 


'The orgies and nocturnal rites prepare, Dryen's An. 
g. To have any ſtation, 
; The ſtar bids the ſhepherd fold; | 
Now the top of heav'n doth hol. Milton. 


And now the ſtrand, and now the plain they held; 


Obſerve the youth who firſt appears in tight, 
And hold; the neareſt ftation to the light. Dryder's An. 
Hl pleaſant and joyful a thing is it to have a light Felt us 
forth tran heaven to guide our ſteps! Cheyne's Phil, Prin, 

6. To poſſeſs; to _— 
Molding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the leaſh, | 

To let him flip at will. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
The caſtle, Holden by a garriſon of Germans, he commanded 

to be beſieged. Knolles' s Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Aſſuredly it is more ſhame for a man to lole that which he 
hildeth, than to tail in getting that which he never had. 
Hayward, 

7. To poſſeſs in ſubordination. | 
The duke was willing ta yield himſelf unto Solyman as his 
vaſſal, and of him to hold his (eigniory.for 7 tribute. 


dogs. | | 
The terms hogherd and cowkeeper ate nat to be uſed in our 


10. To fix to any condition. 


11. Jo preterve; t Keep, 


12. Jo contine to a certain ſtate. 


the belief of the Meſlah and ot his Kingdom. 
17. To conſerve; not to violate. 
18. To manage; to handle intellectually. 


in being able to Hd all arguments, than of judgment 


19. To maintain. 

dure to bozje and ſtrike his fails, as the divers natures of } 20, Lo form; to plan. 

Raleigh. | 21. To carry on; to continue. 

South. 
| 22, To HOLD forth. To offer to exhibit, 


23. To H0LD in, To reſtrain; to govern by the brille, 


24. To HolD i. Lo reſtrain in general. 


mend; ye with they had hel hemſelves longer in, and not o 


26. To HoLD on. To continue; to protract; to pulh forwatd, 


27. To HOLD out. To extend; to ſtretch forth. 


Hold thee from this for ever. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 30. To HOLD up. To raiſe aloft. 


His body tor a girl that loves him not, Shakeſpeare. | 
One amongſt the fair'ſt of Grecce, 
That holds his honour higher than his caſe. Shakeſp. 


Dryden's Fables, Preface. | 


Their ardent eyes with bloody ſtreaks were fill'd. Dryden. | 


Death! what do'ſt? O Bold thy blow! 
VV hat thou do'it, thou do'it not know, 
To ſtop; to reitrain, | 
We cannot 59d mortality's ſtrong hand Sh 
Fell, banning hag! inchantrets, Y ft way, 
Men in the midit of their own bloud, 7. 
failed, Heli their hands, contrary to the laws Ot ee U. 
neceſlity. : | acon's War re ind 
Wen ſtraight the people, by no force com, uh Span, 
Nor longer trom their inclination bel Pr, 
Break torth at once, 1 
Unlcts thou find occaſion, bold thy tongue; Wale, 
Iny telt or others, carelels talk may wrong. Dew 
Held your laughter, and then divert your fellow. n 
SWi/t's Directions tg ih; + 


hy tongue. © 
\ tongue, Sale 
and lo tur; 


yam 
1b. ln 
ths gracigus promile you might, 
As caute had cd you up, have hel him to. Stats 
ae "" 
Stay buta little; tor my cloud of dignity 
Is Hell trom falling with 16 went 4 wind, | 
That it will quickly drop: my day is dim. Haleſſea⸗ 
"ear, 
The Mont High then thewed tigns for them, and hell 
the flood, till they were pailed over, 2 Ek. ay 
3. To detain. e md... 
Him God hath raiſcd up, having loofedthe 
becauſe it was not poilible that he ſhould be þ; 
4. To retainz to continue,  _ 

Theſe reaton> mov d her ftar-Iike huſband's 1 1 
Hut till he held his putpoſe to depart, * 
5. To lolemnize; to cclebrate. SE 

Ihe queen this day line e. her parliament 
But little thinks we all be of her council. 4 
He held a fcaſt in his houle, like the cat of a 
6. To offer; to propoſe. 

_ Chriſtianity came into the world with the greatett limy!; 
city of thonght and language, as well 2s lite and — 


bolding forth nothing but picty, charity, and humilite with 
. — 5 Rs 


7 3 N - 3 - Teri, 
My account is fo tar from intertering with Moves, th 


pang ot de:rh, 
eh Ot R. 425 


bra 


- 2 
een 
Ig. IJ. 


| | | N 
holds forth a natural and unforced interpretation of sten. 
es : Wood ward”s Naturo| Hic. 


Her huſband heard it, and bel his peace. Numb. 
She fad, and held her peace: ZEnecas went, 
Unknowing whom the facred by] meant, Drydex's Fn 


XXX, *, | 


Some in their diſcourſe defirerather commendation of wt, 
: Indus 
cerning what is true. | Dacon, Eq x, 
Whereupon they alſo made engines againſt their engines 
and be{d them battle a long ſeaſon. P Mac, u. gi. 
The Phariſees went out, and held a council againtt hin, 
8 Matt. xu. 14, 


He came to the land's end, where he holding his courſe, 
a narrow paſſage towards the Welt, for the ipace of dive 
days, did at length peaceably pals through thettrcits, 46, 


Obſerve the connection of ideas in the propoſition, 
which thote books hold /orth and pretend to teach a5 truths, | 
| | | Licit, 


I have lately fold my nag, and honeſtly told his greek 
fault, which is, that he became ſuch a lover of liberty thatl 
could ſcarce hold him im. — - $tviſh 


ineſs the warier tort of you dethinoteon- 


"Theſe mens haſt 


ay” ng flown abroad. © Hooker, Preſau. 
25. To HOLD of. To keep at a diſtanee, | 
_ Although'tis ft that Caſſio have his place; 
Jet it you pleate to avi him off a while, 5 
You ſhall by that perceive him. Shakeſpeare's Olle. 
The abject of tight doth ſtrike upon the pupil of the ce 
directly, without any interception ; whereas the cave of tae 
ear doth hold off the found a little from the organ, Bade. 
I am the better acquainted with you for ablence, 45 Ml 
are with themſelves tor affliction : abſence does but 69d 
a friend, to make one ſee him truly, Pope ty $391. 


They took Barbaroſla, hol.{zg on his courle to Af, 
who brought great tear upon the country. u 
If the eee challenged were indeed due ©» these knw 
then did our brethren both begin the quarrel and bob Wh 
| ; Sand: r.ſvi:'s Fudgment iu one 135% 
The king held out to Eſther the golden ſceptre chat wes 
his hand. „Hau 
28. To HOLD out. To offer; to propoſe. EOS 
Fortune hols out thele to you, us rewards, B. Jolie 
29. To HOLD ont. Lo continue to do or fuffer. 
5. He cannot long hold out ithele pangs, "Ry 
Tl inceflant care and labouz ot his nund. Kabel. 
N e 5 bold up bis hear 
I ſhould remember him : does he not Sl uÞ 75 
it were, and ſtrut in his gait? Shak, Merry Ie 7 Phe 
The hand of the Almighty viiibly ke 1 and l 
take vengeance. 5 | wh 
31. To HOLD wvþ. To ſuſtain; to ſupport. 1 
There is no man at once either excellently Sandee E 
evil, but grows either as he holds himfelt % n Weet 
lets himſelt ſlide to viciouſnels. eee 
It followeth, that all which they do in this ſort on 7 
originally from ſome tuch agent as Kno] en nf, 
holdeth up, and actually frameth the fame. Hoc 1 
'The time mitorder'd doth in common tene : 
Crowd us, and cruſh us to this monttrous tom, a 
To told our ſatety up. Shakeſpeare STAY © 
And ſo ſuccels of miſchict hu ve burner, Cobb, 
And heir from heir {hall 4c his Quarre! 1 fe 2 
Thoſe princes have held ub their Cee, ee 
have been ſparing in thoſe grants. ue ol thal 
We have often made one conſiderably the Fuſed hel 
ble take and hold up another, having purpole 1 pie 
flat ſurfaces to be carefully ground and police. . 
Then do not ſtrike him dead with à de® 
But Hold him up in life, and cheer his 199% 2140s, 
With the faint glimuncring or a Joabtful hope. ö 
To HoLD, v.n. | | 
1. To ſtand; to be right; to be without Ex From man 5 
To ſay that ſimply an argument, ea nor legs 
thority, doth held no way, neither afhu mw, ler, b. k-. 
tivel 's is hard. | 5 5 of 10 fo vapout © 
This holdeth not in the fea-coalts, l Nat. Wife 
the ſea, without ſhowers , Goth retreth. p chat are lung > 
The laſting of plants is moſt in . 144% in th 
body; as oak, elm, and chetnut, aud ev | HH 
but in herbs it is often contrary. £4400, by ditc 
When the religion former:y received er ion 13 Cc 
and when the holineſs of the profeſſors of we pid, 8 
and tull of ſcandal, and withal the tunes el __ 


1,4 
EL — * 
vo 


q exception. ; 


17 
2 


* 


a> At» 


nolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
$. To ſuſpend ; to refrain, | 


_— d ot i 
and barbarous, you may doubt the l Ng 1 1 
| ſect; if then alio there ſhould ale an; 4 


unit. to make himſelf author thereof; all which points 
Jeld ge home publiſhed his law. Bacon, Eſjay 59. 


uns can be ot greater uſe and defence to the mind than 
N of theſe colours, ſhewing in what cales they 


i{coverin 2 
wy 2 in what they deceive. Bacon. 
4. Where outward force conſtrains, the ſentence holds; 
bo But who conſtrains me? Milton. 
A. 


al with the teſtimonies of the fathers, let 

* 10 expreſs againtt all ſorts ot prayers and in- 
ations : they h only of ſuch a ſortof prayer. Stelling fi. 
be reaſons given by them againſt the worthip of images, 
will equally 5077 againſt the worthip of images amongit 


1 Chriltians. Stilling fieet”s Def. of Diſc. on Rom. Javl. 
an None of his ſolutions will bold by mere mechanicks. More. | 
2 This unſeen agitation of the minute parts will bold in light 


pur quors Boyle. 
ſpirituous liquors. 2 
1 olds in all operative principles whatſoever, but eipe- 
cally in fuch as relate to morality; in which not to pro- 


5 ce, is certainly to go back ward. South's Sermons, 
The drift of this tigure Cl good in all the hats ot the 
ation. : Ljtrange. 

* The proverb holds, that to be wiſe and love, ; 

an, I; hardly granted to the gods above.  Dryden's Fables. 

116 As if th experiment were made to hd 

1 For baſe production, and reject the gold. Dryden. 

Ns Tais remark, I mutt acknowledge, is not ſo proper tor the 

dend tolouring as the delign; but it will bold for both. Dryden. 

1 Our author offers no reaſon; and when any body does, we 

1 all ſee whether it will bold or no. Locke. 

ut; Tze rule holds in land as well as all other e | 

(9 „ 

54 This ſeems to hold in moſt caſes. Addiſen's Spettater. 
The analogy holds good, and preciſely keeps to the lame 

Gaar. roperties in the planets and comets. | ; wy ek 

Sn. Sandtorius's experiment of peripiration, being to the ochei 


ſecretion as five to three, does not hol in this country, ex- 
 lumpll. cept in the hottelt ume of Summer. Arbatbnct on Aliments. 
ann. In words, as faſhions, the ſame rule Will poids 
Alike fantaſtick; if too new or old. Pope on Criliciſin. 
2. To continue unbroken or unſubdued. : 


ann 
COUNTY 


ty, "VI 


' (Hdd. 0 . . : | 
; that] Our force by land hath nobly bed. - Shakeſpeare. 
us ele. . To laſt; to endure. 1 | 3 | 
Hine | We ice, by the peeling of onions, what a holding tabſtance | 
ob the is. : Bacon] Natural Haftet. 
XVI.. Never any man was yet ſo old, | = 
| But hop'd his lite one Winter more might bold. Denham. | 
Ns ft, PT - CS Ds 8 Þ 
He did not bold in this mind long. 1” Eftrange. | 
n of wit, Jo refrain. F 1 
nt in du. , His dauntleſs heart would fain have held "fg 
Ejay 5, From werping, but his eyes rebell d. Dryden. 


6 To ſtand up tor; to adhere. 5 
Through envy. of the devil came death into the world, and 
they that do Hd ot his ſide do find it. Mild. ii. 24. 
hey muſt, if they Foto their principles, agree that things 


engines, 
c. VI, zr. 


untt him, had their production always as now they have, Hale. 
b. Xll; 13. Wen Granada tor your uncle d, ENT 
po: You was by us reſtor'd, and he expcil'd. Dryden. 
courſc,n | Numbers hold | 
of dive With the fair freckled King and beard of gold: | 
ts, Abbe. So vig'rous are his eyes, ſuch rays they cult, POET 
So prominent his eagle's beak is plac d. Dryden's Fables. 
poſitions, 7. Io be dependent on. 5 5 5 
4s truths. | The other two were greatprinces, though ho{ding of him; 
Locke met of grant-like both hugeneſs and force. Sidney, C. 11. 
ridle. The mother, if the houte Voi of our lady, had rather, 
is greatek yea and will, have her ton cunning and boid, in making him 
erty thatl to live trimly. | Afeham's S choolmajier. 
Ku. The great barons had not only great numbers of Knights, 
but eren petty barons holding under them. ©. Temple. 
11 not ton My crown is abſolute, and Holde of none. Duden. 
and not o J. To derive right. ; | | 


', Preac Iis true, trom force the nobleſt title ſprings; SY 

I therefore h from that which firſt made kings. Dryd. 
| torth publickly. | 

N Apetty conjurer, telling fortunes, heldſorth in the market- 

ot tuc ehe 

cave of te 

n. Bas. 

ce, 45 Mel 

put bold of 


w. 70 HOLD i. To reſtrain one's ſelf. * : 

Lan full of the fury of the Lord: I am weary with - 
3 * Fer. vi. 11. 
u. 70 HOLD in. To continue in luck. | 


e ty Hall. A duke, playing at hazard, held iu a great many hands to- 

 forwatth gether, Es | .. Saveft. 

10 2 rw Hor p ef. To keep at a diſtance without cloſing with 
bell. ers. ; F 

 thele kus, 


Theſe are intereſts important enough, and yet we muſt be 
wood to conſider them; nay, that does not prevail neither, 
Hut with a perverſe coyneſs we Fl . Decay ©j Fiety. 

25 J. 19 HOLD oz, To continue; not to be interrupfed. 
chat wan v The trade be/d on for many years after the bithops became 


4 hold tb 


. 8 9 wort 
Meet 


Kb, otelkants; and ſome of their names are ſtill remembered 

B 711%. = ny, on account of enriching their families by ſuch 
4 Dlegzous alienations. 7 Saut. 

VE U. 19 d e EE: 1 

Fal. Te bal on, however, till he was upon the very point of 

SED 1% TR. $ 5 L'Eftrange. 

bis heady ch 3 out, To laſt; to endure. i 

e 2% hole dews that form manna come upon trees in 

. be valleys, they diſſipate, and cannot hold out. Bacon. 


d Peper. '0 
. cy 16 1 * 4 

a 1 untebanks tor the politick body; men that perhaps 

© KELL lucky in two or three experiments, but want the 


extreme}! 10 : . 6 
_— ir 8 . ot icience, and therefore cannot held ut. Bacon. 
" Sith = uw, fidelity, and juktice, are a ſure way of thriving, 
It proceeds tail Wi vid out, when all fraudulent arts and devices will 
. appointe By an 13 Tillotſon's Sermons. 
Ei extremely ex i tive perion may 
er, b. l.! bull out cody, xact regimen aconſumptive perion ma) 


10 cars, if the 5 are not violent. Arbuth. 


rim L . 

% e tt matter, lee iag a ſufficient number of ſoldiers 

N * pany tg 3 ot that tort, went with the relt of his com- 
Cott 4 place where the Spaniards, ſore charged by Achi- 

u belt, vn * ad much ado to Held out. Knslles's Hiſt. of the Turhs. 

* den, . du tum it ltr 


- 9 


ange a perſon, obicquious to thoſe he loves, 


e. 9 7 . A i 

cs of a bn Er 10 lon Sagainſt importunity. Boyle. 

:- cauſed the ring Th 95 Hnardit iron Hold out 5 

nel. 54“ er. | | Huadibras. 

5 "Ban pet oy now, my eyes grow womanithz;  _ 

3 The cad cart holds out, Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. } 

oPe- 44 Welt of the -+ Milan has keld out formerly, after the con- 
"At . 4 the dutchy. Addiſon on Italy. 

Toy & fometin. viding out againſt ſo many alterations of tate, 

om man 5 Proceeds from principles. Collier on Pride. 


renounc F eee a 
Tokai; nde your thoughts : are they (till fix d 
. out, and tight it to the laſt? 


9. ToHoLp forth, To harangue; to ſpeak in publick to ſet 


place. 'Eftrange's Fables. | 


As there are mountebanks for the natural body, fo are | 


dur hearts ſubdu'd at length, and wrought 43. Acave; a hollow place. 


| HOL 

muſter up to this purpoſe, have helped only to ſupport ſome few 

{tout and obſtinate minds, which, without the atliſtance of. 

philoſophy, could have beld up pretty well of themſelves. 

| Tillotſon, Sermon v. 
20. To HOL Dwp. Not to be foul weather. 
Though nice and dark che point appear, 
Quora Ralph, it may holdup and clear. Hudibras, p. ii. 
21. 7% HOLD wp. To continue the tame fpeed. | 
When two itart into the world together, the ſucceſs of the 
firſt ſeems (o preis upon the reputation of the latter; for why 
could not tic bold up? Collier of Envy. 

HOLD has the appearance of an interjection; but is the im- 

. perative mood. FHorbear; Hop; be itil. 

Hold, no! heutenant--Su -- Montano! Gentlemen, 

Have you torg,ot all ſenſe of place and duty? 

The general 1pcaks to you, bold, tor thame! Shak. 

Hoi, hoid, are ail thy empty wilnes ſuch! a7 

A good oid woman would have laid as much. Dryd. Perf. 

HOLD. ./. [from the verb.] | 

1. The act or teizing; gripe; graſp; ſeizure. 

T bole bards, Cælar writeth, delivered no certain truth of 
any thing; ncuner 1s there any certain hold to be taken of 
any anuguity winch is received. by tradition. Sper}. oz Trel. 

Phe wits of tne muliitudeareluch, that many things they 
cannot lay held on at once. Hooter, Dedicalitn. 

U7zan put tcrth his hand to the ark of God, and took 
hold ot it; tor the oxen ihook it. 2 Sam. vi. 6. 
I his is to give him liberty and pow'r ; 

Rather thou ſhouid'it lay Hh upon him, ſend him 
Jo deſerv'd death, and a juſt punihment. Ben. Jobnſon. 
| | | Let but them 

Find courage to lay held on this vccafon. Milt. Agoniftes. 

The devil himtelt, when Jet loole upon Job, could not 
traniport that patient good man beyond his temper, or make 
him quit his Hdd. | I. Ljtrange. 

He leized the ſhining bough with griping bold, = 

And rent away with cate the ling"rin, gold, Drod, An. 

The head is divided into tour fingers bending torwards, 
and one oppotite to tizem bending backwards, and ot greater 
frength than any of them ſingly, which we call the traumb, 
to join with them ſeverally or united, whereby it is tied to 
lay hold of objects of any lize or quantity. Ray oz the Great. 

Yet then, from all my grict, O Lurd, 
Thy mercy let me tice, 5 8 
Whiltt, in the confidence of pray'r, 2 
My ioul too Halil on thee. Adliſon's Speftator. 
We ate ſtrangely backward to lay hold o} this late, this. 
only method of cure. 1 Atterbury's Sermons. 

5 5 le kept his bold, | 55 

Nor loſt'till beauty was decay*d and old, c 
And love was by poſſeſſion pall'd and cold, Granwzle, 

2, Something to be held; {upport. . 

he is ready to tall. Bacon s Natural Hijto:y. 

3. Catch; power of ſeizing or keeping. . 

| Ine law hath yet another ho{d on you. - Shakeſpeare. 

Let it conſiſt with ſuch a man's intereſt and ſafety to wrong 
you „and chen ic will be impoſiibie you can have any 42{tupon- 
um, becaule there is nothing ltr to give hi a check, or to 
put in the balance againſt his profit. S<vift. 

4. Priſon; place of cuitody. | 55 

They lay hun in Vl, becauſe it was not declared what 

was to be done witli him. | Hooker, b. iii. 
N The priloner to his bold retir'd, Fs 

His troop with equal emulation fir d. Dryden. 

5. Power; influence. c 


nocent pleaſures of a man who is early wiſe; and give for- 


Fear is that paſſion which hath thegreateit power over us, 
and by which God and his laws take the ſureit bod oi us. 
6. Cuſtody, ' „„ | 4 
King Richard, he is in the mighty hold a 
Of Bolingbroke, - Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
7. HOLD of a Ship. All that part which lies between the Keel- 
| ton and the lower deck. | Harris. 

Now a ſea into the hold was got, | 
Wave upon wave another fea had wrought. Dryd. Fuv. 
8. Alurking place: as, the Hold of a wild beaſt or deer. 
9. A tortificd place; a fort. 


all plain and waite. ns 
HO'LDER. 2. /. from Hold. He 
1. One that holds or gripes any thing in his hand. 
The makers and 22 
particular way. | 
2. A tenant; one that holds land under another. 


Spenſer. 


ſo ſcarce, as well was the landlord, who could not get one to 

be his tenant. 
HOLDERFO'RTH. 2. /. [hold and forth. An haranguer; one 
who ſpeaks inpublick. TI REP 
is hence ſome tub ho/dersforth have made 
He was confirmed in this opinion upon ſeeing the ho!der- 
forth. I Addiſon's Freeholder. 
Ho'LDFAST. #. ſ. ¶ hold and faſt.] Any thing which takes 

hold; a catch; a hook. - | INE 
The ſeveral ſorts of teeth are furniſhed with hold/afts ſuit- 
able to the ſtreſs that they are put to. Ray on the Creation. 
Ho'LDING. z. /. [from bold. 
1. Tenure; farm. | | 

Holdings were ſo plentiful, and holders ſo ſcarce, as well 

was the landlord who could not get a tenant. Carew. 
2. It ſometimes ſignifies the burthen or chorus of a ſong. 
„ | Hanmer. 
The holding every man ſhall beat as loud 


1. A cavity narrow and long, either perpendicular or hori- 
zontal. | | 

The earth had not a Hole to hide this deed. 

Tickling is molt in the ſoles, and under the arm holes and 

ſides, e VOTE | Bacon, 

A loadſtone is ſo diſpoſed, that it ſhall draw unto it, on a 

reclined plane, a bullet of ſteel, which, as it aſcends near to 

the loaditone, may fall down through ſome hole,, and fo re- 

turn to the place whence it began to move. Wilkins's Dædal. 

There are the tops of the mountains, and under their roots 

in holes and caverns pal is ee detained. HBurnet. 
2. A perforation; a ſmall interſtitial vacuity. 

Lc upon linen that has ſmall holes in A : thoſe Holes ap- 

ar very black, and men are often deceived in taking Holes 

255 ſpots of ink; and painters, to repreſent holes, make uſe 

of black. 


« 


Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 

4. A cell of an animal. A : | 
A tortoiſe ſpends all his days in a hole, with a houſe upon 
his head, L'Eftrange. 
I bave frighted ants with my fingers, and purſued them as 
far as another hole, ſtopping all paſſages to their own neſt, 
| and it was natural for them to fly into the next hole. Addiſ. 
5. A mean habitation. Hole is generally uſed, unleſs in for 
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- u. 70 Hor and ill ſucceſs to a tubmilion? Aadiſon's Cato. 
it are lügen 5 ol Selber. To be joined. 

oldoth in , onde. Gothick caltles, made at ſeveral times, hold to- 
Jabel fe N. 7, Nerd n were, by rags and patches. Dryd. Dujref. 
nt by Gre Ven ate er. Lo remain in union. 

ion i dende, mult Ke and robbers, who break with all the world 
pid, 8 bat eg f,; ccep faith amongſt chemſelves, or elſe they can- 
ag opc 17 7; n | _ Locke, 
trag. Ache 1. To ſupport himſelf. 

ny Wile f. ying 


Wings-and advices which philoſophers could 


Ita man be upon an high place, without rails or good hold, 


Rural recreations abroad, and books at home, are the in- 


tune no more hold of him than of neceiſity he muſt, Dryden. | 


rs of plows are wedded to their own 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. | 


Carew's Survey of Coruwwall. 


| 


In powd'ring tubs the richeſt trade. Hudibras, p. iii. 


Sbaleſp. 


Jillotſon. 


It was his policy to leave no hold behind him; but make] 


In times paſt, holdings were fo plentitul, and holders 


As his ſtrong tides can volley. Shak. Auth. and Cleopatra. | 
{ HoLE. 2. /. [ Hol, Dutch; hole, Saxon.] 


Boyle on Colours. |. 


A precious ring, that lightens all the hole. Shakeſpeare. 


When Alexander firſt beheld the face 
Of the great cynick, thus he did lament: 
How much more happy thou, that art content 
To live within this Rache bole, than I | 
Who atter empire, that vain quarry, fly. Dryden's Ju. 
6. Some ſubterfuge or ſhift. Ainſworth, 
HO'LIDAM. x. / (hog dame.} Bleſſed lady. laumer. 
By my holidam, here comes Catharine, Shatep. 
Ho'LILY. adv. [trom holy.} | | 
1. Pioully; with fanétity. 
Thou would'ſt be great, 
Art not without ambition; but without | | 
Theillnels ſhould attend it : what thou would'ſt highly, 
That would'ſt thou holi!y, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. Inviolably; without breach. | | 
Friendihip, a rare thing in princes, more rare between 
princes, that ſo þo{:ly was obſerved to the laſt of thoſe two 
excellent men. | Sidney, b. its 
Ho'INESS. . J. ¶ from holy.] 
1. Sanctity z piety z religious goodneſs, | 
I wili not hence and leave my huſband here; 
And 1J1 it doth beteem your holtnefss 
Jo leparate the huſband and the wite, Shak. Com. of Err. 
Religion is rent by diſcords, and the N ot the pro- 
teliors is decayed, and full of ſcandal. acon's Efjays. 
Then in full age, and boary holineſs, - 
etire, great teacher, to thy promis'd bliſs, Prior. 
Welee piety and holineſs ridiculed as morote ſingularities, 
| Rogers, Sermon 15. 
2, The ſtate of being hallowed ; dedication to religion. 
3. The title of the pope. 3 9 
L here appeal unto the W 8 
Io bring my whole cauic*tore his H,. Shakeſpeare: 
His Holes has told ſome Englith gentlemen, tht thoſe 
of our nation ſhould have the privileges. Adaijon on Italy. 


any oge at a dance. 
2 Lit, liſt! I hear | 
Some far off Y break the ſilent air. 


Milton. 


To cry out loudly. 


But I will tind him when he lies aſleep, 


17 | And in his car I'll Holla, Mortimer! Shakeſp. Henry IV. | 


What haliging and what ſtir is this to-day? Shakeſps 
HOLLAND. 2./. Finelinen made in Holland. | | 

Some for the pride of T urkith courts deſign'd, 
For tolded turbints fineſt bollard bear. 
Ho'LLOW. adj. [from oe, BE EE 
1, Excayated; having a void ſpace within; not ſolid. 
e | It is fortune's ule 9b 
Jo let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 

To view-with hetloxw eye and wrinkled brow 


An age of poverty. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 


He trets, he fumes, he ſtares, he ſtamps the ground 

The þz/{av tow'rs with clamours ring around; Dryden, 

2. Noiſy, like found reverberated from a cavity. * 

„„ The fouthern wind, 

Now by his Hlαο whittling in the leaves, | 

Foretels a tempeſt. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 
T hence iitu'd ſuch a blaſt and þellozw roar, © fe 

As threaten'd from the hinge to heave the door. Dryden, 


3. Not faithful; not ſound 3 not what one appears. 


Who in want a Holloao friend doth try, | | 
Directly ſegtons him his enemy. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Hellow church papiſts are like the roots of nettles, which 

themiclves ſting not; but yet they bearall the ſtinging leaves. 
| 7 Bacon s Ornam. Ration. 

3 He ſeem'd V 
For dignity compos'd, and high exploit: 8 

But ail was talſe and bellow. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 
hat could be expected from him, but knotty and crooked 
bolloww hearted dealings? Howel's Vocal Foreft. 

The holloww hearted, diſaffected, 


I ſuppoſe there is ſome vault or hollow, or ifle, behind the 
wall, and {ome pallage to it. 
| Againſt the horſe's fide his 1pear 

He throws, which trembles with incloſed fear; 
. Whilſt from the hollows of his womb proceed 


2. Cavern; den; hole. 8 
Wo art thou, that lately did'ſt deſcend | 
Into this gaping he!lozy of the carth? Shak. Tit. Audron. 
Is _ Foreſts grew | Bhs 
Upon the barren hollows, high o'erſhading 
The haunts of ſavage beaſts. 5 | 
3. Pit, | 1 
A fine genius for gardening thought of forming ſuch an 
unſightly hollow into ſo uncommon and agrecable a ſcene. 
RR 7 . Addiſon, 
4. Any opening or vacuity, | | 
He touched the holloxv of his thigh. Cen. xxii. 25. 
5. Pailagez canal, 
AdJiſon. 


channels into the main holloww of the 5 = 
To make hollow; to 


To HO'LLOW. v. a. [from the noun. J T 
excavate. | 
Trees, rudely helloww'd, did the waves ſuſtain, 
Ere ſhips in triumph plow'd the wat'ry plain. Dryden. 
Multitudes were employed in the iinking of wells, the 
digging of trenches, and the hollowwing oi trees. Spectator. 
To HO'LLOW. v. 2. [This is written by neglect of etymo- 
logy for holla, See HoLL A.] To ſhout; to hoot, 
This unſeen judge will wait, and in your ear 8 
Will Hallocu rebel, tyrant, murderer. Dryden's Aureng. 
I paſs for a diſaffected perſon and a murderer, for no oth r 
reaſon but becauſe I do not hoot and bo!low, and ma; e a 
noiſe, | Addiſon's Spectator. 
x He with his hounds comes bollowing trom the table, 


Ho'LLOWLY. adv. from Holloav.] 
1. With cavities. : | 
2. Unfaithfully ; infincercly ; diſhoneſtly, 
| O earth, bear witneſs, 
And crown what I profeſs with kind event, 
If I {peak true; if hollowwly, invert 
What beſt is boaded me, to miſchief! SH p. Tempefhs 
You ſhall arraign your conſcience, 
And try your penitence, if it be found, 7 
Or hollowwly put on.  _ Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſures 
Ho'LLOWNESS. #.f, [from holigaw,} | 
1. Cavity; ſtate cf being hollow. | 
If you throw a ſtone or a dart, they give no ſound; no 
more do bullets, except they happen to be a little hollowed 
in the caſting, which a penneth the air. Bacon. 
I have ſeen earth taken up by a ſtrong wind, fo that there 


ing of manual works, with ſome degree of diſlike. 


l 


remained great empty bollaw1eſs in the place. Haleabell. 
| ded ary 1 W * 


Ho LA. werj. | hola, French. ] A word utcdn calling to 


To HO'LLa. v. u. [trom the interjection. This word is no- 
vitioully written holla by the beſt authors: fomeuumes ballco.] 


Dryden, 


Some ſearch tor bolloxw trees, and fell the woods. Dryd: . 


ä 


OS 
— 


And cloſe malignants are detected. Hudibras, p. iii. 
Ho LLOW. 3. J. . 5 | 
1. Cavity; concavity. vo : | 
I'veheard myſelf proclaim'd, Tg oro, 

And by the happy bellow of a tree 

Etcap'd the hunt. | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Bacon' Natural Hiſtory. | 


Groans, not his own, ; Denham. 
Himielf, as in the holloxy of his hand, | 72 
Holding, obedient to his high command, 2 
The deep abyſs. | Prior. 


Prior, 


The little ſprings and rills are conveyed through little | 


Makes love with nods, and kneels beneath a table. Pope. 
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n heap of ſand or fine powder will ſuffer no holloxuneſs | 
Within them, though they be dry lubltances, Burnet. 
2. Deceit; inhncerntyz treachery. 5 

Iny youngelt daughter does not love thee leaſt; 
Nor are thole einpty Hearted, Whole low found | | 
Reverbs no H]. Shokeſpeare's King Lear. 
People, young and raw; and {oft natured, think it an ealy 
thing to gain love, and reckon their own friendſhip a ture 
price of any man's: but when experience ſhall have ſhewn 


IIOMAGER. 2./. 


them the hardneſs of moſt hearts, the hol{owneſs of others, 
and the balenefs and ingratitude of almott all, they will then 
tind that a friend is tlie gift of God, and that he only who 
made hearts can unite them. South's Sermons. 
- HL L04%4ROOT. 7. /. [holloxvand root.) A plant. Ainjworth. 
Ho'LLY. . /. Choleyn, Saxon.] A plant. ; 

Ihe leaves are ſet about the edges with long, ſharp, ſtiff | 

prickles: the Veiries are Imall, round, and generally of a 


red colour, containing four triangular {triated ſeeds in each. | 


= Of this tree there are ſeveral ſpecies; ſome variegated in 
me leaves, ſome with yellow berries, and ſome with white, 


; Millar. 
Faireſt hloſſoms drop with every blaſt; 
But the brown beauty will with bellies laſt, Gay. 
Some to the holly hedge 
Neſtling repair, and to the thicket tome; | 
Some to the. rude protection of the thorn. Thomſon. 


HO'L.LYHOCK. 2. ſ. [ hohhoc, Saxon, commonly called Holy- 
oak.) Roſemollow. 3 
It is in every reſpect larger than the common mallow : 
its leaves arc rougher, and its flowers, which are in ſome 
ſpecies double, adhere cloſcly to the talk, They flower in 
July: | Millar, 
locks far exceed poppies for their durableneſs, and are 
very ornamental. 5 Mortimer's Hujband:y. 
HoOLLYROSE. 512. 
HO'LLYTREE. 35.7 Plants. 
HULME;: . . | 5 ; 
1. Holme or . whether jointly or ſingly, comes from the 


Ainſworth, 


Saxon hohne, a river iſland; or if the place be not ſuch, tho 


ſame word tgnifics allo a hill, or mountain. C:bjor's Camd, 
2. The ilex; the evergreen. oak. þ 1 
Under what tree didit thou take them companying toge- 
ther? who anſwered, Under a hh tree. Sujan. 58. 
Ihe carver hole, the maple ſeldom inward ſound. Sper/. 
Ho'Loc Ausr. N. ſ. [N. rn, nain,] A burnt ſacrifice z a la- 
crifice of which che whole was conſumed by fire, and nothing 
lets ined by the offerer. | TOE Nw 
ac carried che wood for the ſacrifice, which being an 
Folocdilſt, or burnt-oftering, to be eon ſumed unto aſhes, we 
cannot well conceive a burthen for a boy. Yulgar Errours. 
Let the eye behoid no evil thing, and it is made a ſacrifice; 
let the tongue ſpcak no filthy word, and it becomes an obla- 
tion; let the hand do no Saka action, and you render it 
a holocauſt. FRET Ray on the Creation. 
Eumenes cut a piece from every part of the victim, and by 
this he made it an bol/ocauft, or an entire facritice. 
Ho'LOGRAPH. z. . {640- and y;4pw,] This word is uſed in 
the Scottith law to dencte a decd written altogether by the 
granter's own hand. 705 | 
HoLy. The old preterite and participle paſſive of help. 
Ilis e terns Wis ſpur, hath % him 
| To's home before us. 2 
_ Ho'LPEn. The old participle paſſive of help. 
Ina long trunk tie lound is ben, though both the mouth 


and the cui be ahandfultrom the trunk; and ſomewhat more | 
holen when the hearer is near, than when the ſpeaker. Bacon. 


_ HOLSTER. 2. /. [teoifren, Saxon, 
tor a horſemän's pittol. | | 
In's ruſty ho/fers put what meat 
Into his hoſe he could not get. 
our, whether at the beginning or ending of 
any place, ſignifies that it is or hath been woody, from the 
Saxon hols, a wood; or ſometimes poſſibly from the Saxon 
hol, 4. e. hollow, elpecially when the name ends in 
8 | | Gibſon. 


dit, g : ; ; 
[haliz, Saxon; heyligh, Dutch, from hal, healthy, 


a hiding place.] A caſe 


HOLLY. adj. 
or in a {kate of {alvation.} 
1. God; pious; religious. | Cans, „ 
See where his Grace ſtands'tween two clergymen! 
And lee a book of prayer in his hand, 
True ornaments to know a holy man, 
| OSS Doubtleſs? 
With joy he will embrace you; for he's honourable, 
And, ddubling that, molt holy. 
2, Hallowed; contecrated to divine uſe. 8 
| State, holy or unhallow'd, what of that? Shakeſpeare. 
Bare was his hoary head; one holy hand 


Held forth his laurel crown, and one his ſceptre. Dryden. | 


3. Puie; immaculate. 
Common ſenſe could tell them, that the good God could 
not be pleated with any thing cruel z nor the mott holy God 


with any thing filthy and unclean. South's Sermons. 
& Sacred” © -:; | | EO, 
An evil ſoul producing holy witneſs, _ 
Is like a viljain with a ſmiling cheek, Shakeſpeare. 


He has deſerv'd it, were it carbuncled, 


Lite holy Pheebus' car. Shakeſp. Anthony and Cleopatra. | 
Fo'ty-cnosrT. x. /. [hang and gape, Saxon.] The third | 


Perton of the adorable Trinity. | 

If itrength of perſuaſion be the light which muſt guide 
us, I atk, how ſhall any one diitinguith the wipirations of 
the Holy-2ho/l ? | © 5 | Locke. 

Ho LY-THURSDAY. 2.f. The day on which the aſcenſion of 

gur Saviour is commemorated, ten days before Whitiuntide. 

Ho1Y-WEEK. z. . The week before Eater. | 

Ho LY DAY. . /. [holy and day.] 

1. The diy of tome eccleſiaſtical feltival. 

2. Annivertary tcalt, 1 E 
This victory was ſo welcome unto the Perſians, that in 
memorial thereof they kept that day as one of their ſolemn 
bolydays for many years after. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
| Kome's hbolydays you tell, as it a gueit 1 a 

With the old Romans you were wont to feaſt, Waller. 

3. A day of gaiety and joy. | | 

he ſmeils April and 
rry Wives of Windſor. 


He writes verſes, he ſpeaks DO Gays 
May; be will carry it. Shakeſd, Me 
What, have I' ſcaped love-letters in the holyday time of 
my beauty, and am I now a ſubject for them? CShakeſp. 
4. A time that comes ſeldom, | 
Courage is but a holyday kind of virtue, to be ſeldom ex- 
erciſæd. Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 
HO'MAGE. 1. ſ. [hommage, French; homagium, low Lat.] 
1. bee paid and fealty profeſſed to a ſovereign or ſuperior 
ord. | 
Call my ſovereign yours, 
And do him Homage as obedient ſubiedts. Shakeſpeare. 
be chiefs, in a ſolemn manner, did their homages, and 
made their oaths of fidelity to the earl marſhal, 
2. Obeiſance; reſpect paid by external action. 
The gods great mother, when her heav'nly race 
Do homage to her. Denham. 
A tuft of dailies on a flow'ry lay 
They ſaw, and thitherward they bent their way; 
To this both knights and dames their homage made, 
And due obeiſance to the daiſy paid. Dryden. 
Go, go, with homage yon proud victors meet! 
Gs, lie like dogs bencath your maſters teet, Dyyder. 


HOME. 2. /. [ham, Saxon.] 


Brome. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


| dom drive buſinels hozze to the full period; 
Butler. 
the name of | 


un or | 
__ toprels this home, 


5 
Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


_ Shakeſp. Cymbeline. | 


| 2. Domeſtick; not foreign. 


| Ho'MEFELT. adj. 


Davies. 


H O M 


To Ho'MAGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To reverence by ex- 


ternal action; to pay honour to; to profeſs tealty. 
aware, Fr. from homage.] One who 
holds by homage of ſome ſuperior lord. 
As I'm Egypt's queen, | 

Thou bluſhett, Anthony; and that blood of thine 

Is Cæſar's homager. Sbhabeſp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

His ſubjects, traitors, are received by the Duke of Bre- 
tagne his homager. Bacon's Henry VII. 


1. His own houſe; the private dwelling. 
I'm now from hoe, and out of that proviſion 
Which ſhall be needful for your entertainment. Shakeſp. 
Home is the ſacred refuge of our life, 


Secur'd from all approaches but a wite, Dryden. 
When Hector went to ſee | 

His virtuous wite, the fair Andromache, 

He found her not at home; for ſhe was gone. Dryden. 


Thoſe who have homes, when home they do repair, 
To a laſt lodging calls their wand'ring friends. Dryden. 
2, His own country. 128 
How can tyrants ſafely govern home, 
Unlets abroad they purchate great alliance? _Shakeſp. 
Their determination is to return to their homes, and. 
trouble you no more. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
With honour to his home ict Theſcus ride, 
With love to friend. Dryers Fables. 
At home the hateful names. of parties ceatc, . 
And factious fouls are weary'd into peace, Dryden. 
They who pals through a foreign country, towards their 
native home, do not uſually give up themlelves to the plea- 
ſures of the place. Atterbury's Sermons. 
3- The place of conſtant reſidence, | | 
© _-Flandria, by plenty made the home of war, 


Shall weep her crime, and bow to Charles reſtor'd. Prior. 


4. United to a ſubſtancive, it ſignifies domeſtick. | 
Let the exportation of hoze commodities be more in value 
than the importation of foreign. Bacen's Advice to Villiers. 
Hong. adv. [from the noun, ] N 5 
1. Jo one's own habitation. 5 | 
One of Adam's children in the mountains lights on a 
glittering ſubſtance; home he carries it to Adam, who finds 
it to be hard, to have a bright yellow colour, and exceeding 
great weight. 5 WEN Locke, 
2. To one's own country. 5 | 
3. Cloe to one's own breaſt or affair s. | | 
He that encourages treaſon Jays the foundation of a doc- 
trine that will come home to himſelf. L'Eſtrange. 
'T his is a conſideration that comes hozre to our intereſt. 
8 | | Addiſon. 


home to your own concern. Wake's Preparation for Death. 
4. To the point deſigned; to the utmoſt; cloſely ; fully. 


them, but when they might pay home. 

8 In Fell motion, | 
With his prepared ſword he charges home | 
My unprovided body. 

| A loyal Sir 
To him thou follow'it: I will pay thy graces 
Home both in word and deed. © Shakeſpeare's 
Her caule and yours 5 

I'll perfect him withal; and he ſhall bring you 
Before the duke, and to the head of Angelo 


Siiney, b. ii. 


Accuſe him home and home, Shak. Mlenſurè for Meaſure.. 


Mlen of age object too much, adventure too little, and ſel- 
| but content them- 
ſelves with a medioctity of ſucceſs, Bacon. 
objection clearly, 
Break through the thick array 
Of his throng”d legions, and charge he upon him. Adiliſ. 
Hegnakes choice of tome piece of morality; and in order 
5 he makes leſs uſe of the force of reaſon- 


Poje's View of Epick Pons. 


Sanderſon. 


ing. . 
I can only refer the reader to 
ſpeak very home to the point. = Atterbury's Serm. Preface, 
United to a ſubſtantive, it implies force and etlicacy. 
Poiton may be falſe; 
The home thruſt of a friendly ſword is ſure. 


ſelf to open, and uſes fo little art to avoid them, that I mult 
either do nothing, or expoſe his weakneſs.  Stilling fleet.” 
HOMEBO'RN. adj. [home and born. | 
1. Native; natural. | | 
| | Though to be thus clemented, arm 
_ Theſe creatures from Fomeborn intrinſick harm. 


Num'rous bands | > 
With homeborn Iyes, or tales from foreign lands. Pope. 
Ho'MEBRED. adj. [home and bred} | 


1. Native; natural, | 


God hath taken care to anticipate every man, to draw him 
early into his church, before other competitors, homebred 
luſts, or vicious cuſtoms of the world, ſhould be able to pre- 
tend to him. Hammond on Fundamentals. 
2. Not poliſhed by travel; plain; rude; artleſs; uncultivated. 
Only to me two homebred youths belong. Dryd, Juv. 

3. Domeſtick; not foreign. | „ 
| But it of danger, which hereby doth dwell, _ 

And homebred evil, ye deſire to hear, 

I can you tydings tel]. 

A, This once happy land, 
Buy homebred fury rent, long groan'd. 
home and J Inward; private. 

Vet they in pleaſing ſlumber ull'd the ſenſe, 

And in ſweet madnets robb'd it of itſelf; 

But ſuch a ſacred and — * delight, | 

Such ſober certainty of waking bliſs, — 

I never heard *till now. Milton. 

Happy next him who to theſe ſhades retires, 

Whom nature charms, and whom the mule inſpires, 

Whom humbler joys of homefelt quiet pleaſe, | 

Succeſhve ſtudy, exerciſe, and eaſe. Pope. 

Ho'MELILY. adv. [from homely.) Rudely; inelegantly. 
Ho'MELINESS. . . [from homely.) Plainneſs; rudeneſs; 
coarſeneſfs. 8 _ — 

Homer has opened a great field of raillery to men of more 
delicacy than greatneſs of genius, by the homelineſs of ſome 
of his ſentiments. Addiſon's Spectator. 

Ho'MELY. adj. [ from home.] Plain; homeſpun; not elegant 
not beautiful; not fine; coarſe; rude, - | | 

Each place handſome without curioſity, and homely with- 
out loathſomeneſs. _ Sidney. 


Fairy Queen. 
Phillips. 


Within this wood, out of a rock did riſe 
A ſpring of water, mildly tumbling down; 
hereto approached not in any wiſe 


The homely ſhepherd, nor the ruder clown. Spenſer. 
Like rich hangings in an homely houſe, 
So was his will in his old feeble body. Shakeſpeare. 


Be plain, good ſon, and homely in 180 
Riddling confeſſion finds but riddling ſhrift. Shakeſp. 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. Shakejp. 
Our ſtomachs will make what's homely ſavoury. Shak. 


= 


..- Theſe conſiderations, propoſed in general terms, I am 
ſure, Madam, you will, by particular application, bring | 


Crafty enough either to hide his faults, or never to ſhew | _ 


Shakeſpeare's K ing Lear. T: 


Tempeſt. # : 


That cometh up home to the buſineſs, and taketh off the 


the authors themſelves, who | 


- Dryden. | 


Lam forry to give him ſuch hoe thruſts; tor he lays him- | , 


| HOMICIDAL.. adj. [from homicide. | Murder; eng, 


Donne. | 


2, Not made in foreign countries. 


: of the reſt. 


10 


It is obſerved by ſome, that there is none ſo oe, l. 
loves a looking-glats, _. South's b 
Their me fare diſpatch'd, the hungry band 
Invade their uenchers next. Dryden's An, b. U. 
Now Strephon daily entertains . 98 

His Chloe in the hne ſtrains. 0 Fruit 
Homely pertons, the more they endeavour to adory fy 
ſelves, the more they expoſe the defects they want tg le 


Clarend, 


mans, 


Ho'MELY. adv. Plainly; coarſely ; rudely. 

Thus like the god his father, homely dreſt, 

He ſtrides into the hall a horrid guetf, Dryden; F 
HO'MELYN. . /: A kind of fiſh. Laue 
HOMEMA'DE. adj. [home and made.] Made at Wk wore 
manufactured in foreigſ parts. s 
A tax laid on your native product, and homenad: com 
dities, makes them yield leſs to the firſt ſeller. a 
Ho'MER. 1. /. A meaſure of about three piuts, 
Nu pomer of barley- ſeed ſhall be valucd a: fifty flckels of 
Iver, ; 
Ho'MFSPUN. adj. [kheomeand fun] | 
1. Spun or Wrought at home; not made by regular manufat 
turers. 585 
Inſtead of homefprn coifs were ſeen 

Good pinners, edg'd with colbertcen. 


M0. 


Vo - 
ae. 


EV. xXx. 16, 


Suff. 
He appeared in a tuit of Engliſh broad- cloth, v 
but rich: every thing he wore was ſubit 
ſpun ware. 3 
3. Plain; coarſe; rude; homely; inelegant. 
They ſometimes put on, when they gonihore, leng ſlecte.“ 
lets coats of homeſpun cotton. Saidys's True; 
We ſay, in our homefpun Engliſh proverb, ie kill ths 
birds with one ſtone; pleaſed the emperor, by givin kin bs 
reſemblance of his anceſtors, and gave him uch areHνAðs̃ 
as was not ſcandalous in that age. Dryden's Ain; Des 
Our Home ſtun authors mult for ſake the field, 
And Shaketpeare to the ſoft Scarlatti yield, Aud. 
HOMESPU'N, 1. / A coar ſe, intlegant, rude, umaught, rulack 
man. | | 
What hempen hameſþurs have we ſwaggering here, 
So near the cradle af the tairy queen ? N haloſecre, 
HoO'MESTALL, ö u. . ham and rxede, Saxon. ] The pace ct 
Ho! MES TEAD. S dhe houte. | 
Both houte and ho-mzfend into ſeas are horn, 
And rocks are from their old foundations torn. Dryer, 
HO'MEWARD. Ix [ham and peapd, Saxon. ] Tut 
Ho'MEWARDS.S home; towards the native place; toward 
the place of reiidence. 85 8 
Then Urania homexvard did ariſe, 
Leaving in pain their well-ted hungry eyes. 
1 55 My adairs . 
Do even drag me homenvard. Shakejp. Winter's Tat, 
Since ſuch love's natural ſtation is, mi y ſtul 
My love deſcend, and journey down the hill, 
Not panting after growing beauties; to 
I ihall ebb on with them who hemenvard go. Dre, 
Look hemewward, angel now, and melt with ruth; 
And, O ye dolphins, waft the halplets youth! - 
Like a long team of ſnowy t{wans on high, 
Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid er, 
Which homeavard from their wat'ry paitures ken, 
hey ling, and Ata's lakes their notes return. BY. 
ES What now remains, . 
But that once more we tempt the wat' ry plains, - 
And wand'ring bemezvards icek our fateiy hence. Ded. 
HO'MICIDE, 2. /. | homicide, French; Homicidium, Lada,] 
1. Murder; manquelling. | 
Ihe apoſtics command to abſtain from blood: conſtrue this 
according tothe law of nature, and it will teen, that CU 
only is forbidden; but conſtrue it in reference tothe jaw ls 
Jews, about which the queſtion was, and it thalleatily a 
to have a clean other ſenſe, and à truer, when we cxp0nd t, 
of eating, and not of thedding blood. cler, , 


. ery plain, 
antial, honelt, ut. 


4775 
Ac, 


Ciirey, 


*. 
. 


Hi; 
2. Deitruction. In the following lines it is nter. 
What wonder is't that black detraction thay! ©, 
The homicide of names is leis than hes. Di. 

3. [ Homicide, Fr. homicide, Lat.] A niurderer; Q abe 
-- - Your beauty, that did haunt mein my ep, 

To undertake the death of all the world, 

So might I hve one hour in your Hee: buiom, | 
8 It I thought that, I tell thee, Ti, 85 
& Iheſe nails ſhould rend that beauty from ius Checks, Shak, 

Hector comes, the homrc;de, to wield 
His conqu'ring arms, with corps to ftrew the tw Dry lar. 


* 


The troop torth iſſuing from the dark rec, , 
With homicidat rage, the king opprets. FA 0% 
HoMILE'TICAL, adj. [panting] Social; come. 
His lite was holy, and, when he had Jetfurc 107 retiFeme » 
ſevere: his virtues active chiefly, and homiletica!; nut dt 
lazy ſullen ones of the cloyſter. 3 
Ho'MILY. 2 /. | homilte, French; d A.] A diſcourie cad. 
a congregation. . : x oh 
Homilies were a third kind of readings uſual in _ 
times; a moſt commendable inſtitution, as well then 07%} 7 
the caſual, as now the neceſlary defect of ſermons. Hale 
What tedious homily of love have you wearied e 
riſhioners withal, and never cried have patienc?, g 
Shakeſpeare's d = f 
If we ſurvey the homilies of the ancient chu 
diſcern that upon feſtival days, the ſubject of e, νε 
conſtantly the buſineſs of the day. Hammond N 
HOMOGENEAL. 7 adj. ¶ homegene, Fr. ον 
HOMOGENEO US. 5 the ſame nature or principles ll. 
to each other. 
The means of reduction, by' the fire, is but 7 
tion of homogental parts. Bacon's PH, e 
Ice is a ſimilar body, and homogeneous corny, 
material is properly water. Broxon's FAS ende 
An homogeneous maſs of one kind is ealily dieb, 


' . 0 7 wy p m,; Ma- 
from any other; gold from iron, ſulpher fram 206. 


4," 


as! 
hy conctks“ 
„eee. 
C 


Woodwward's Noe © 5 
The light, whoſe rays are all alike refrang 
ſimple, homogeneal, and fimilar z and that wee, .. 
{ome more refrangible than others, I call compole“ 0 1 
geneal, and ditlimilar. Newt ? 4 


9 ui, of T 
HOMOGE'NEALNESS. ). ſe [from homogertn.. ng 
HOMOGENE1TY. geneal.] Participate we 9 
HoMOGE'NEOUSNESS. J principles or natufe; 
kind. a 


£48 4 ami 

1 25 *{ ty u! 

The mixtures require a greater degree of fluidit , . 
; Arb 


1 on ment 1 
the conſiſtence of the body, their government  . py 


bo» 
7 


*> P 7 Use y 1 — 


12 


. . 0 2 * $, 
nating different things ; equivocal z ambiffeiſkenwent 
As words ſignifying the ſame thing are ca. 5.4 


It is for homely features to keep home; a 
They had their hame thence, Milion. 


| 
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N. 


Houo NY 


Hox E. 


Ho x Es TLV. adv. [trom bongt.] 
1. Uprightly; jolly. 


2. Wich chaſtity ; modeſtly, 


Ho'xeSTY.z./. | honneftete, French; bonefias, Latin.) Juſtice; 


truth; virtue 3 purity. 


2. Sweet 3 luſcious. 


tancy's tpring, but ſorrow's fall. 


No; E 


Bonk kept againſt Winter. 


ambiguous words with a deſign to deceive, it is called equi- 
dnrhr. 1. ſ. ¶ bomonymic, French; 5owpia, ] Equivo- 


cation an . Laer. ] Equable: faid of fuch dif- 


Houo _ keep a conſtant tenour © rife, tate, and declen- 
tempeTs Nuiucy. 
non. 


+. J. [This word M. Caſaubon derives from ax» 
om bogſaen, Welſh; Skinner, who is always ra- 


** | | 
Lon from Lan, Saxon, a tone; hznan, to ſtone. ] A whet- 
uy 


Liana tor 1 razor. 8 2 
once and a parer to pare away groſe. Tiſſer Hab. 


5 C . * 1 : "* 
J Hox k. . *. (hongian, Sax.) To pincʒ; to long fox any tiung. 


HO NES T. 5 0 
1 Upright; true; uncle. 


actj. CHoneſte, French; houeſtus, Latin. 


What art thou? . 3 
A very FS hearted fellow, and as poor as the King. 
2% Shakeſpeare. 
The way to relieve ourſelves _ 0 a br an 
; lligent e : ical Nature and cauſes ot 
„ and diligent enquiry into the ical : ; 
ways 5 | Waits's Logick. 


things. 


2. Chatte. 


wires may be merry, and yet ng tao. S hakeſpeare. 
juſt; righteous; giving to every man his due. 


. - «why 1 10 42 . \ 
4. It is fometunes vted criminally for diſhoneit; baſe, 


I'll deviſe tome Foreft ilanders 
To {tain my coulin with: one doth not know 


How much an ill word doth impollon liking. - 


t doth make me tremble, 


There ſhould thole ſpirits yet breathe; that when they can- | 


not : _ . 

Live Lee, would rather periſh ba{ ly. Ben. Johnſ. Catil. 

For ſonie time paſt all endeavours or propotals trom pris ate 

«ions to advance the publick ſervice, however Porejty ana 

innocently defigned, have been called flying in che king's 

fac 8 T. 
acts 


* 


Thou thalt not have thy huſband's lands. 


bo, then mine hoefly ſhall be my domer. Shakeſp. 


Goodnets, as that which makes men prefer thar duty and 
their promiſe before their pattions or thetrinerett, ard is pro- 
perly the obje&t of truſt, in our language gos rather by the 


4 a = 5 ; 3 by - Weg 
name of honefty; though what we cail an honeſt man, the Ro- 
mans called u good man; and hore/t; in their language, as well. 


as in Freach, 1ather tignities a compoſition of tacte quahities 


waich generaliy acquire honour and eiteem. Temple. 
Ho'x1ED. ad. {from honey. ] 
1. Covered wich honey. 5 
The bee with Honied thigh, = 
N,, 
Milton. 


That at her flow'ry work doth ſing. 


When he ſpeaks, _ 
The air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in mens ears, 


To {cel his {weer and Honied ſentences. Sharteſp. Heiry V. 


Look now for no enchanting voice, nor tear 
Tue bait of honey'd words; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward. | 


German. 


1. A chick, viſcous, fluid ſubſtance, of a whitiſh or yellowiſh 


colour, tweet to the tatte, ſoluble in water; and becoming 


vinous-on fermentation, inflammable, liquable by a gentle 
beat, and of a fragrant {mell. We have three kinds of honey: 
the firſt and finett is virgin honey, not very firm, and of a 


fragrant ſmell : it is the firſt produce of the warm, ob- 
tuned by draining from the combs without preſſing. The 


lecond is thicker ti an the firit, often almoſt ſolid, procured | 


trom the combs by prefſure: and the worſt is the common 
0 1 Ts 

yellow honey, extracted by heating the combs over the fire, 

ad then preiting them. In the flowers of plants, by certain 


glands near the baſis in the petals, 1s ſecreted a feet juice, 


wich the bee, bymeans of irs proboſcis or trunk, fucks up, 
trallows it, flies away with it to the hive, and diſcharges 
gam trom the ſtomach through the mouth into ſome of the 


cells ot the comb. The honey thus taken up into the body of 


the bee, and depoſited again into the cells of the comb, is 
deſtine for the food of the young offspring; but in hard {ca- 
los the bees are ſometimes reduced to the neceſſity of wg 
on n themſelves, and die of hunger after they have eat it all 
up. Honey, taken out of the new combs early in the Sum- 
mer, is vaſtly preferable to that taken from the ſame hive in 
Autumn. Honey is an excellent pectoral, is detergent, ape- 
nent, and diuretick. - Hill's Materia Medica. 
So work the honey bees, 

Creatures that by a ruling nature ten h 
Theart of order to a-pcopled kingdom. Shakeſp. nee Tc 
de like contention is found among the Greeks, touching 
his education and firit foltering: ſome athrm, that he was 
ted by haney bees, 
ln ancient time there was a kind of honey, which, either of 


own nature, or by art, would grow as hard as ſugar, and 


was Not lo lucious às ours. Bacon c Natural Hiſtory, 


ly, : . "2 
out tim, as thick as waſps to a honey pot. L'Efirange. 
ey is the molt elaborate production of the vegetable 


le, allamick and pectoral: Honey contains no inflammable 


til 


* . ry . . 
New wine, with honey temper'd milk we bring; 


2.8 nen liring waters from the cryſtal ſpring. Pape og. 


' Weetnels'; luſciouſneſs. 

[The king hath found 

init him, that for ever mars | 

© honey of his language. anon Henry VIII. 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall, | 


Mutter aga 


Shakeſpeare. 

name of tenderneſs ; ſweet; ſweetneſs. [ Mel; corculum.] 

jo Honey, vou ſhall be well deſir'd in Cyprus; . 
de tound great love amongſt them. Oh, my ſweet, 


rattle out of faſhion, and I dote 
* mine own comtort. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


Not ay, borey bird, I bought him on purpoſe for thee : did'lt 


K _ ay, thou long'dit for a Chriſtian ſlave? Dryden. 
Er. v. z. [from the noun.} To talk fondly, 
ba. Nay, but to live h 
, due rank ſweat of an ince{tuous bed, 
cid in . honeying and making love 
5 the naſty ity, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
1 n.ſ. (honey and bag.] i 
kürfe rey-bag is the ſtomach, which they always fill to 
„and to ſpare, vomiting up the greater part ot the honey 
er Graus Muſæum:. 
which en n. ſ. ¶ honey and eomb.] The cells of wax in 
wn bee ſtores her honey. 
T te a milk-white Hhney-cmb ſurround. 
bös me in the midſt the country banquet crown'd. Dryden. 
of gy BED, adj. ¶ honey and comb. Spoken of a piece 
a, *eflawed with little cavities by being ill caſt. - 


ant n having difcharged his gun, which was honey- 


end boading it ſuddenly again, the powder took fire. 
| Wiſeman. 


Matis Logich. 


Shakeſp. | 


5 85 Milton's Agoniftes. | 
HO NET. z./. {humg, Saxon; boxig, Dutch; honec, bonag, ) ewe | 
| HO'NOUR. 2. / [honeur, French; boron, Latin. 


Raleigh Hiſtory of the World. 


Vhen the patient is rich, there's no fear of phyticians | 


Ve being a moſt exquiſite vegetable ſope, refolvent of the 


Pirit, before it has felt the force of fermentation; for by diſ- 
aun it affords nothing that will burn in the fire. Arbuth, 


Ho'xey-DEw. 2. /. [honey and dew.) Sweet dew; 
There is a boney-dexv which hangs upon their leaves, and 
breeds inſects. Mornmer's Huſbandry, 

How hozey-dexvs embalm the fragrant morn, 
And the fair oak with Juſctous ſweets adorn. Garth, 
Ho'NEY-FLOWER. 2. /. [melanihus, Latin.] A plant, 
It hath a perennial root, and the appearance of a thrub: 
the leaves are like thuie of burnet; the cup of the flower is 
divided into feveral parts; the flower conſiſts of four leaves, 
and is of an anomalous tigure, ſometimes in the ſhape of a 
tan, and at other times conical: the ovary becomes a fruit, 
reiembling a bladder tour cornered, divided into tour cells, 
and pregnant with roundith ſeeds. Tins plant produces large 
ſpikes ot chocolate-coloured flowers in May, in eachof which 
is contained a large quantity of black ſweet liquor, from 


whence it is ſuppoled to derive its name. Malar. 
Ho'NEY-GNAT, 2. J. Lnellio, Latin; honey and guat.] An 
inſcct. Ainſworth. 


HoO'NEY-MOON. 2. ſ. [honey and moon. ] The firſt month after 
marriage, when there is nothing but tenderaets and pleatiiie, 
A man ſhould keep his finery tor the latter leaton of mu- 
riage, and not begin to dreis till the bozrey=moon is over, Adi. 
Ho'NEtY-SUCKLE, 7. . (caprij olim, Latin.] Woodbine, 
It hath a climbing italk, wich twitts itfelt about whatlo- 
ever tree ſtands near it: the flowers are tubulous ind oblong, 
contiſting of one leat, which opens towards the top, and 1s 
divide into wo lips; tae uppermolt of winch is ſubdivided 


tube of the flower is bent, ſomewhat retenbling a hunit- 
man's horn. 1 Ley are produced in cluiters, ana ate very 


wild in our hedges. | | 
Bia her {teat into the pleached bower, 
Whce horey-ſuckles, ripen'd by the ſun, 
Forhid the tun to enter; like to favourites, 
Mide proud by princes, chat advance their pride 


Againit the power tliat bred it. Shake/Fcare. 
| Watch upon a bank 
Wich ivy canopied, and interwove 155 
Wich flaunting Lανανινν . Milton. 


Then meltoil beat, and Voney-ſuchles pound; 
oN ENYLESS. adi. [trom H,. Without honey. 
But jor your words, they rob the Hyhia bees, 8 
And leave them n. Shakep:. Fus Cæſar. 
, 9 4 n) 
Hon & *-WORT. a. f. (cerimtbe, Latin.) A plant. 
It hath glaucous deep green leaves, duch ate, tor the moſt 


ing oi one leaf, in ſhape like thole cf comtrey, and are pen- 
dulous: each flower turns to the top of the ſecnd page ot the 
third teat following. 3 M.. lau. 
Ho'NORARY. ad), | honorarius, Latin.] 
1. Done in honour. q 5 Mags 
_ There was probably ſome diſtinction made among the Ro- 
mans between fuch hor9rgry arches erected to emperors, and 
thoſe that were rated 40 them on the account o a victory, 
Wich are properly triumphal arches, A. lalijon on Titty. 
This monument 1s only honorary; for the aincs of the em- 
peror lie eliewhere, ' . Adutou on Italy. 
2, Conterring honour without gain. ND 
The Romans abounded with theſe little hexorary rewards, 
and diſtinction to the perion who recerved them, 


Addijon. 
1. Dignity 3 high rank. 
i 9 «. * : ; 
2. Reputation; fame. 


any action, the tailing wherein may ditgrace him more than 
the carrying ef it through can honour him. Baceus Effays. 
3. The title of a man of rank. | 5 e 
| Return unto thy lord, 
Bid him not fear the ſeparated councils : 
His bonour and himiclt are at the one; 


4. Subject of praiſe. | 
1 Thou happy father, 6 | 
Think that the cleareit gods, who make them honours 
Of man's impoſlibilities, have preſery'd thee. SHH. 
5. Nobleneſs of mind; ſcorn of meanneſs; magnanimity. 
| No thall J ive thy love; what motive may 
Be itronger with thee than the name of wife! 
That which upholdeth him, that thee upholds, 
His honour. Oh, thine honour, Lewis; thine honour. Shak. 
If by henour is meant any thing diſtinct from conſcience, 
*tis No more than a regard to the cenſure and elteem of the 
world. 
6. Reverence; due veneration. e 
ED They take thee for their mother, 
And every day do honour to thy grave. Shak, Cymbeline, 
* : There, my lord, 88 
The high promotion of his grace of Canterbury, 
Who holds his ſtate at door, mongſt purſulvants.“ 
— Ha! tis he, indeed! 
Is this the honour they do one another? Shak, Hen, VIII. 
This is a duty in the fifth commandment, required towards 
our prince and our parent, under the name of honour; a re- 
toedt, which, in the notion of it, implies a mixture of love 
and fear, and, in the object, equally ſuppoſes goodneſs and 
ower, * © Regers's Sermois. 
7, Chaſtity. 2 
Be ſhe honour flaw'd, | 
I have three daughters, the cldeſt is eleven; | 


dhe dwells ſo ſecurely on the excellency of her hozzour, that 
the folly of my ſoul dares not prevent itſelf : ſhe is too bright 


8. Dignity of mien. | 
| Two of far nobler ſhape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect! with native honour clad, 


9. Glory; boatt. 


tegrity and learning. 
10, Publick mark of reſpect. a | 
He ſaw his friends, who whelm'd beneath the waves, 
Their fun'ral honoursclaim'd, and aſk d their quiet graves. 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


Such diſcourſes, on ſuch mournful occations as theſe, were 
inſtituted not ſo much in honour of the dead, as for the uſe of 
the living. | | Aliterbury's Sermons, 

Numbers engage their lives and labours, ſometo heap toge- 
ther a little dirt that ſhall bury them in theend ; others to gain 
an honour, that, at beſt, can 0 celebrated but wy an inconſi- 


more than *tis truly given. Wake's Preparation jor Death, 
11, Privileges of rank or birth. _ 
Henry the ſeventh, truly pitying 

My father's lofs, like a moſt 175 prince, 
Rettor'd to me my honours ; and, from ruins, 
Made my name once more noble. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

12. Civilities paid. . N 

5 Then here a ſlave, or if you will a lord, ; 

To do the honours, and to give the word. Pope's Horace. 


13. Ornament; decoration, ; 
'The fire then ſhook the honours of his head, 


And from his brows damps of oblivion ſhed. Dryden. | 
My hand to thce, my honour on my promile, Shakyp. 


into two, and the lowermolt is cut mto many ſegments: the 


{weet. Millar enumcrates ten ſpecies, of which three grow | 


With theſe alluring favours ltrew the ground. Dryd.Virg. N 


6. Without taint; without reproach. 3 
As he was Vννẽjp bie in ul lus acts, ſo in this, that he too 


part, beſet with prices; the flowers are culindrical, contet- 


that, without conterring wealth and riches, gave only place 


A man is an ill huſband of his horour, that entereth into | 


And at the other is my good friend Cateſby.  Shakeſp. | 


Rogers's Sermons. 


If this prove true, they Il pay fort. Shak. Winter's Tale. 


to be looked againſt. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windjor. | 


In naked majeſty, ſeem'd lords of all. Milton's Pay, Loft. 


A late eminent perſon, the honour of his profeſſion for in- 


Dryden s An. 5. vi. 


derable part of the world, and is envied and calumniated by. 


ä 


To Ho'xvouR. S. a. [ hornorer; French; honors, Latin. ] 

1. To reverence; to regard with veneration. 
Ile was called our father, and was continually Fonoured of 
all men, as the rn Sa, unto the king: F/ther, xvi. 11. 


. The poor man is honoured for his ſkili, and the rich man 
is honoured for his riches, 


. KEccle/iafttcits, x. 30. 
He that is honorred in poverty, . „X. 3 


how * Lo in riches ? 
i | eclefraſiicus, x. 31. 
How lov'd, how borowr'd once, avails —— Pepe: 
2. To dignity; io raiſe to greatneſs, 
In toothung them, we nourith 'gainſt our ſenate 
The cockle of rebellion, inſolence, edition, ; 
Which we ourſelves have plow'd for, fow'd and ſeattet'd 
By mingling them with us, the horned number. Shakeſp. 
Iwill harden Pharaol's heart, that he ſhalt follow after 
them, and I will be honoured upon Pharaoh; and upon all his 
holt, that the Egyptians may know that I am the Lord. 


HO'"NOUR ABLE. adj, L honorable, French.] 
1. Illuttricus; noble, 
; Sir, I'll tell you; 
Since I am charg'd in honour, and by him 
That I think hozcurable, Shakeſpeare's Winters Tale. 
Wo hach taken this counſel againit Tyre, the crowning 
city, whoſe merchants are princes, whoſe tratlickers are the 
- bonourable of the carth ? . * -T/atab, Rxiii. 8. 
2, Gieaty magnanimous z generous; 4 
Iumb'it thou it bopourable tor a nobleman 
SRL Still 0 remember wrongs ? Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
3. Conteriing hon uur. | 
Ihen warhk&e kings, who for their country fought, 
And bongurable wounds trom battle brought. ryden, 
Many of thoſe perſons, who put this koozrab/e talk on mes 
were more able to pertorm it themſelves. Dryden's Dufreſneys 
4. Accompanied with tokens of honour, | 
| Sith this wretched woman overcome, 
Of anguith, racher than of crime hath been; 
_ Preierve her cgufe to her eternal doom; 
$5. Not to be diſgraced, 
Here's a Bohemian tartar tarries the coming down of thy 
fat woman, Let her detcend, my chambers ure honourable; 


Joppe for an haven. 1 Mac. xiv. 5. 
Nlethinks I could not die any where ſo contented as in the 
King's company, his cauſe being juit, and his quarrel horour- 
able. ;  .-- Shakejpears's Henry v. 
7. Hont{t; without intention of deceit.. | 
Luc carb tent again to know if they would entertain their 
pardon, in cale he ſhould come in perton, and aſſure it: they 
aniwered, they did conceive him to be fo hoxourable, that from 
hunter ae would moſt thankfully embrace it. Hayward. 
It that thy bent ot love be honorrable, pg 


8. Equita ole. 

HONOURABLENESS. 2. /. 
mag nitecuce; generonty.-: 

HONOURABLY. v. |[trom horourable.J 


1. With tokens of honour, 


'ne rev*rend ahbot, 


Att tome bx weeks diſtance of time, which the king did 


he was wiaigned of high treaton, and preſently. after con- 
demned. HBacon's Henry VII. 


3. Reputably; with exemption from reproach. | 
Why did 1 not more hozourablyitarve! 


de with veneration, ; 
mult not here omit to do juſtice to Mr. Gay, whoſe zeal 


Hood, in ON e is derived from the Saxon had, in Ger- 
man heit, in 


1s uled after the Dutch, as aidenbeadl. Sometimes it is taken 


company of fitters. 


HOOD. . /. hod, Saxon, probably from hepov, head.] 


1. The upper covering of a womnan's head. 
In velvet, white as ſnow, the troop was govrn'd ; | 
Their hoods and fleeves the ſume. Di dens Fables, 
2. Any thing drawn upon the head, an wrapping round it, 
Uiderrakingloto getture and mutfle up himtelf in his hood, 
as the duke's manner was to ride in cold weather, that none 
ſhould dilcern him. Wotton. 
common drets: it had u hood, which could be feparated or 
1cined to it. | | Arbuthutt en Coins, 
3. A covering put over the hawk's eyes, when he is not to fly. 
4. An ornamental fold that hangs down the back of a gradu- 
ate, to mark his degree. 
To HooD. v. a. | from the noun. ] __. 
1. To drels in a hood, a 7 EY _ 
'The cobler apron'd, and the parſon gown'd;, 
The friar coded, and che monarch crown d. Poe, 
2. To blind, as with a hood. 95 
While grace is ſaying, I'll hood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and tigh, and tay, Amen, 
3. To cover. Ek | 
An hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipt above; 
Of it a hroad extinguiſher he makes, | 
And hoods the flames that to their quarry ſtrove. Dryden, 


| Ho'onMaNn's Blind. u. . A play in which the perſon hooded is 


to catch another, and tel} the name; blindman's butt. 
What devit was't, : 
That thus hath cozen'd you at hoodman blind? Sbaleſp. 
To H0'0D-WINK. S. u. [hood and wand ; 
1, To blind with ſomething bound over the eyes. 


toul vice of injuſtice, Sidney: 
We will bind and þ9od-7virk him fo, that he ſhall ſuppole 
he is carried into the lenguer of the advertaries, 
| N eee ee e 16- 
Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty, | 
And yet {tem cold, the time you may fo hood-wink, Shak, 
Then ſhe who hath been hood-wwink'd from her birth, 
Doth firſt her{-1f within death's mirrour fee. Dawes, 
So have I ſeen, at Cnrittmas ſports, one loſt, 


Satan is fuin to £c0d-wvink thole that are apt to ſtart. 
| | Decay of Pity, 
Prejudice ſodexterouſly hood-2vinks mens minds us to keep 
them in the dark, with a belief that they are more in the lig ut. 


Locke. 
Muſt I wed Rodoyune ? | | 
Fantaſtick cruelty of hood-wink'd chance! Rowes 


On high, where no hoarſe winds or clouds refort, 
The hood-wwink'd goddeſs keeps her partial court, Garth, 
2. To cover; to hide, | 

Be patient; tor the prize, I'll bring thee to, 


Shall bood-4virk this milghance, Shakeſpeare's 7. 7 45 


Exodus, xiv. 


Andinthe mean, vouchiate her Poncrr able tomb. Spenſer 


Shakeſpeare, 


Thy purpole mairiage, ſend me word to-morrow, Shakeſp. 


[from honcurable.] Eminence; 


Wich all his convent, bouourably receiv'd him; Shakeſp. : 


2. Magnanimoutly ; generouſly, 


bonourablzinterpote, to give {pace to his brother's interceſſion, 


"T'is nuit, ye gods! and what I well deſerve: 8 
3 | _ Dryden's Ju. 
HO'NOURER. z./: { trom honour. ] One that honours ; one that 


in your concern is worthy a friend and honourer. Pope. 


N utch herd. It denotes quality; character; con- 
dition: as, Au ,,̊Ců chil.thood; ſather hond. Sometimes it 


cohectively: as brotherhood, a contraternity; Aer hood, a 


'The lacerna came, from being a military habit, to be a 


Shakeſd. 


They willingly hood-avinking themſelves from ſeeing his | 
faults, he often abut:d the virtue of courage to defend his 


Shakeſp. 


And, hood-awink'd, for a man embrace a poſt. Ben. Jobnſ. 
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_ : 2. Hock. [In kutbandry.} A field flown two ye 


H O O 


a. 10 deceive; to impoſe upon. 


. * 0 JS 11 
Sue delighted in intamy, which often ſhe had uſed to her 
kuiband's tname, fling ail mens ears, but his, with reproach; 
while be, hoed-<vinked with kindacis, Icaſt of all men knew 
who {truck him. Sidney. 


HOOF. . /. Tho, Saxon; %, Dutch. ] The hard horny ſub- 


ſtance on the fect of graminivorous animals. | 
With the bogs of his horſes {hall he tread down all thy 
ſtreets. Exzek. xxvi. 11. 
The bull and ram know the ule of their horns 7's well as 
the horte of his Foofs. More's Antidote againfi Atbeiſim. 


Ho'0ftD. adj. [trom hoof. Furnitked with hoofs. 


Among guadrupeds, the roe-deer is the fwittelt; of all the 
Hoof cdl, the horſe is the moſt beuutiful; of all the clawed, the 
lion is the {trongelt. Greww"s Cofmol. Sac. C. Ii. c. 8. 
Hoor-OUN D. adj. | hoof and bound. 25 
A hort is fail be boof-bound when he has a pain in the 
fore feet, uccatoned by the drynels and contractionor narrow - 
nels of the horn of the quarters, which {raitens the quarters 
of the hecls, and oftentumes makes the horſe lame, A hoof- 
bound horſe has a narrow heel, the ſides of which come too 
ar one another, inſomuch that the fleſh is kept too tight, 
and bas not its natural extent. Farrier's Diet. 
HOOK. . /. {hoce, Saxon; hoeck, Dutch. ] 2 
1. Any thing bent 10-as to catch hold: as, a ſhepherd's hook 
and pot ho;&s. | . 
This falling not, for that they had not far enough under- 
minechit, they aflayed with great hooks and ſtrong ropes to 
have pulled-it down. Knolles. 


2. Fhe curvated wire on which the bait is hung tor fiſhes, and 


wich which the fiſh is pierced. | 
Like unto golden hooks, © 
That from the fooliſh fiſh their baits do hide. 
| My beraed book tnall pierce 
Their ſlimy jaws,  Shakefpeare” 
Thougt G&ivine Plato thus of pleaſures thought, 


They us with Y and baits, like tithes, caught. Denham. | 


3. A ſnare; atrap. . 5 | 
| A inop of all the qualities that man 
_ Loves voman for, beſides that hook of wiving, - . 
F. irneſs, which ſtrikes the eye. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


= A lickle to rezp corn. 4 5 | 
2 Peale are commonly reaped with a h at the end of a long 


tick, Meortimer's Huſbandry. 


5, An iron to ſeize the meat in the caldron. 


bout the caldron many cooks accord, 
With 5 and ladles, as need did require; 
The while the viands in the veſſel boil'd. 
6. Any inttrument to cut or lop with. NO DEE 
Not that I'd lop the beauties from his book, 
Like laſhing Bentley with his deſperate book,.. 
off the hooks, for in diforter, | 
Bs My doublet looks, 


Like him that wears it, quite F o' the hooks. Cleaveland. 


She was horribly bold, meddimg and ee eaſily 
put & the hooks, and monttrous hard to be plcaſed again. 


. 3 IL'Iſtrange. 
While Sheridan is off the hooks, 1 bs : 
And friend Delany at his books. Sxvift, 


Ainſworth. 
any meaus direct or oblique. - 4 Jp | 

Vy hich he by boot or crook had gather dex. 

And ior his own inventions father d.  Hudzbras, p. iii. 


Ile would bring him by book or crock into his quarrel, - 


; 5. Hook or Crook. One way or other; by any expedient ; by 


To HOOK. w. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To eateh Wik a hook. 8 5 
Fre huge jack he had caught was ſerved up for the firſt 

din: upon ow living dowa toit, he gave us a long account 
how ne had booked it, payed with it, foiled it, and at length 
dre it out upon the bank. 

2. Fo cnirap ; to eninare, -- 

3. To draw as with a hook. 

But ſne 
I can. hoc to me. 
4. To taiten as with an hook. 


Stakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


ene drawn by force or artifice. 


- There ave many branches of the natural lav: no way redu- 
cible to the two tables, unleſs hooked in by tedious conſe- 
© quences, 


Ho oo. aj. [from hook.] Bent; curvated. 


Gryps 1:;nifies eagle or vulturez from whence the epithet 


grypus, tor an hcoked or aquiline noſe.  Brawn. 
Now thou threaten'it, with unjuſt decree, 
To ſeize the prize which I fo dearly bought: | 
M-an match to thine; for (till above the reſt, 
Thy book'd rapacious hands ulurp the beit. Dryden. | 


Caterpillars have claws and fect: the claws are hooked, to 
take the better hold in climbing from twig to twig, and hang- 
ing on the backiides of leaves. 


NOOR, 


Hook x0'sED. adj. [hook and noſe.] Having the aquiline noſe | 


- riſing in the middle. 


I may juttly ſay with the hook-noſed fellow of Rome there, 
Cieſar, I came, ſaw, and overcame, SH. Henry IV. 
HOOP. z./. [ hoep, Dutch. ] | 


1. Any thing circular by which ſomething elle is bound, par- 


ticularly caſks or barrels. 
Ihou ſhalt prove a ſhelter to thy friends, 
A hogp of gold to bind thy brothers in, | 
That the united vetlcl of their blood h 
Shall never leak, 


If I knew 
What Hoop would hold us ſtaunch, from edge to 7575 
O' th' world I would purſue it. Shak, Auth. and Cleopat. 
A quarrel, ho, already! what's the matter ? 
About a hosp of gold, a paltry ring. Shakeſpeare. 
To view lo lewd a town, and to retrain, 


What hcops of iron could my ſpleen contain! Dryden. 


And learned Athens to our art mutt ſtoop, 
Could ſhe behold us tumbling through a hoop, Pope. 
2. The whalgbone with which women extend their petticoats; 
2 farthingalte. aaa | 


A petticoat without a h. Sabift. 
At coming in you jaw her ſtoop; Wot 
The entry bruth'd againſt her hoop. Swift. 


All that hoops are good for is to clean dirty ſhoes, and to 
keep tellows at diſtance. Clarita. 
3. Any thing circular. 


— 


IJ have teen at Rome an antiq eſtatue of Time, with a wheel 


or hoop of marble in his hand. Aaddiſon on Italy. 
To HOOD. v. a. (from the noun.] N vs 
1. To bind or enclole with hoops. 
The rhree þ29p'd pot ſhall have ten hoops, and I will make 
it felony to drink tmall beer. Shakeſpeare's Henry Vos P. ii. 


he calk for his majeſty's ſhipping were hooped as a wine- 


caſk, or Hhocped with iron. 
3. To encirele; to claſp; to ſurround, 
If ever henceforth thou 
Shalt hoop his body more with my embraces, 


Raleigb s Efjays. 


I will deviſe a death. Shakeſpears's Winters Tale. 
T hoop the firmament, and make : 
'I'is my ezubrace the zowack. Cleaveiland. 


Spenſer. | 


5 Anthony and Cleopatra. | 


1. To jump; to ſk:p lightly. 


Fairy Queen. 


5 Pope. 
7. Tic part of the hinge fixed to the polt ; whence the proverb, 


ars running. 


2. To leap on one le 


Dryden. 


Addiſon's Spectator. 


Norris. 


Grew's 9 5 Sac. 


*  Ho'OKEDNESS. #: fe {from hooked.) State of being bent like a * 
— | | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 


| Uer joys are full, her motions reſt in this. 


1 


That ſhelly guard, which hoops in the eye, and hides the 
greater part of it, might occaſion his miſtake. Grew's M. 
To HOOP. v. x. [ trom wopgan or wopyan, Gothick ; or boup- 
per, French, derived from the Gothick. This word is gene- 
rally written whoop, which is more proper, if we deduce it 
from the Gothick; and hoop, it we derive it from the French, ] 
To ſhout; to make an outcry by way of call or purſuit. 
To HOOP. v. a. : SETS | 
1, To drive with a ſhout. 


Dattard nobles | 
Suffer'd me, by th' voice of ſlaves, to be Te 
Hoop f out of Rome. Shakejpeare's Coriolanus. 


2. To call by a ſhout. 


Ho'OPER. 1. /. [from hoop, to incloſe with hoops.] A cooper; 
one that hoops tubs. | 


| Ho'oPING-COUGH, 2. h. [or e en, from hoop, to 
C 


ſhout.] A convulſive cough, ſo cal 
chine cough, | | 5 
To Hoor. v. 2. [hwt, Welſh; huer, French. ] 
1. To ſhout in contempt. g's | | 
A number of country folks happened to paſs thereby, who 
hollowed and Hooted after me as at the arrantet coward, 


d from its noiſe z the 


Matrons and girls ſhall hot at thee no more. Drydez. 
2. To cry as an owl. 5 7 | | 
_ Some keep back Na 
The clamorous owl, that nightly Vote, and wonders | 
At our queint ſports. Sa. Mid/um. Night's Dream. 
To HoorT. v. a. To drive with noiſe and ſhouts. 
We lov'd him; but, like beaſts, - 
Our coward nobles gave way to your cluſters, 5 — 
Who did hoot him out o' th' city. Shakeſp. Coridlanus. 
The owl of Rome, whom boys and girls will boot ! 
That were I ſet up for that wooden god 
'That keeps our gardens, could not iright the crows, 
Or the leaſt bird, from muting on my head, Ben. Fobn/o7r. 
Patridge and his clan may ho9t me for a cheat and in- 
poitor, if I tail in any particular of moment. Sao. 
1 11. ſ. [ ute, French, from the verb.] Clamour; ſhout; 
noiſe. 3 535 OR 
Its aſſertion would be entertained with the hoot of the 


- 


To HOP. v. n. [hoppan, Saxon; hoppen, Putch.] . 


25 4D I would have thee gone, 
And yet no further than a wanton's bird, 
That Jets it hop a little from her hand, hae | 
And with a ſilk thread plucks it back again. Shakeſp. 
S0, hop me over every kennel home; 


He kind and courteous to this gentleman, | 

Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes. Shakeſpeare. 
The painted birds, companions of the Spring, | 
8 from ſpray to ſpray were heard. 

Vour Ben and Fletcher, in their firſt young flight, 

Did no Volpone, nor no Arbaces write; 

But hoppþ'd about, and ſhort excurſions made 

From bough to bough, as it they were afraid. Dryden. 


Collier on Duelling. 


about my walks. Spectator. 
Men with heads ie do s, and others with one huge foot 
alone, whereupon they did hop from place to place. Abbot. 
3- To walk lamely, or with one leg lets nimble or ſtrong than 
the other; to limp; to halt, e 
Ine limping ſmith obſerv'd the ſadden'd feaſt, 
And hoppang here and there, himſelf a jeſt, | 

5 1 in ks Wr c. 

4. To move; to play. : | 
* Softly feel 


Dryden's Homer. 


Her feeble pulſe, to prove if any drop 


Hoy. »./. from the verb. 


1. A jump; a light leap, 


2. A jump on one leg. % ͤ ù q 
When my wings are on, I can go above an hundred yards 
at a hop, ſtep, and jump. ©. Addiſews Guardian. 
3. A place where meaner people dance. Ainſworth, 
HOP. 2. /. [hop, Dutch; Lower, Latin.] A plant. 
It has a creeping root: the leaves are rough, angular, and 
conjugated ; the ſtalks climb and twiſt about whatever is near 
them; the flowers are male and female on ditferent plants : 


female plants have their flowers collected into ſquamoſe heads, 
which grow in bunches : from each of the leafy ſcales is pro- 
duced an horned ovary,which becomes a ſingle roundith ſced. 


If hop yard or orchard ye mind for to have, 
For hop poles and crotches in lopping go ſave. 


Theplanting of hep yards is profitable for the planters, and 
conſequently for the kingdom, Bacon's Adwice to Villiers. 
Beer hath malt firſt — 


boiled with the hop. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


gathered. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 
Have the poles without forks, otherwiſe it will be trouble- 
ſome to part the hop vines and the poles. Mortimer, 
When you water hops, on the top of every hill put diſ- 
ſolved dung, which will enrich your hop hills. 
In Kent they plant their bop gardens with apple-trees and 


cherry- trees between. Mortimer Huſbaudry. 
The price of hoeing of hop ground is forty thillings an acre. 
| Mortimer's Huſbandry, 


Hop poles, the largeſt ſort, ſhould be about twenty foot long, 
and about nine inches in compaſs, Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
To Hor. v. a. [from the noun} © | | 
1. To impregnate with hops. | 

Brew in March or October, and hop it for long OO 


* £ 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

To increaſe the milk, diminiſhed by fleſh-meat, take malt- 

drink not much hopped. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
HOPE. u. /. [hopa, Saxon; hope, Dutch. ] | 

1. Expectation of ſome good; an expectation indulged with 


pleaſure. ; 
There is hope of a tree, if cut down, that it will ſprout 
again, | Fob, xiv. 7. 


Hape is that pleaſure in the mind which every one finds in 
himſelt, upon the thought of a profitable future enjoyment of 
a thing, which is apt to delight him. Locke, 

When in heav'n ſhe Tall his eſſence ſee, | 
This is her ſov'reign good and perfect bliſs; 
Her longing, wiſhings, hopes, all finiſh'd be; 
Dawes. 
Sweet hope! Kind cheat! fair fallacy! by thee 
We are not where or what we be; 
But what and where we would be: thus art thou 
Our abſent preſence, and our future now. Craſbaau. 
Faith is oppoſed to infidelity, and hope to deſpair. Taylor. 
He tought them both, but wiſh'd his hap might find 
Eve ſeparate: he wiſh'd, but not with hope 
Of what ſo ſeldom chanc'd : when to his wiſh, 


Beyond his bope, Eve ſeparate he ſpies, MA. Par. Loft. 
0 P TheTrojas daanes | | - 


Sidney. | 
4. The object of hope. 


Hop. . /. Any ſloping plain between the ridges of 2 


7 Hopf. v. 2. [from the noun.] 


rabble. __ Glanwills's Sceſiſis. 


2. To place confidence in futurity. 


For you ſhall hop without my cuitom, Sir. Shakeſpeare. | 


Dryden. | 


Why don't we vindicate ourſelves by trial ordeal, and bop | 
over heated ploughſhares blindfold? a 
Iam highly delighted to ſee the jay or the thruſh hopping | 


and found in good writers, 
conceited, whattoever they took in hand. 


courage you to make trial alſo of more nice and ditficullcc- 


Of living blood yet in her veins did 2%. Fairy Queen. | 


the male flower conſiſts of a calyx divided into five parts, which 
ſurrounds the ſtamina, but has no petals to the flower: the 


Millar. 
Tufer's Huſbandry. 


ſed in the liquor, and is afterwards f 


Next to thiſtles are hop firings, cut after the flowers are 


Mortimer. 


HOP 


To Pallas“ fane in long proceſſion go, 
In hopes toreconcile their heav'nly foe. Dy 
Why not comfort myſelf with the hope of —_—_ Firs, 
as torment mytelf my the fear on't ? T7 Eli. be, 
| o encourage our hopes it gives us the hi «age, 
molt laſting d 1 78 of ens FS alurance of 
The deceaſed realiy lived like one that had hi; 4.9 
another life; a life which he hath now entered u £ 1% in 
exchanged hope tor tight, defire for enjoyment, rm avg 
Young men look rather to the pak age than the er- 
and therefore the future may have ſome bopes of them 1 
2. Confidence in a future event, or in the future bo 4 wt 
| any body. : uct of 
t is good, being put to death by men, 
from God, to be raiſed up again by him. 2 Mac, vi; 
Bletled is he who is not fallen from his hope in the I wy 
Ecclejiafi 25 


CUE, xix. 3. 


to look for bife 


I had hope of France, 

Ev'n as I have of fertile Englund's foil. Shah, Hy, v 

" 5 — Fa ( by enry VI 
3. That which gives hope; that on which the hopes e ngd. 
as an agent by which ſomething deſired may be chedel“ 
Imight fee from tar ſome forty truncheonters draw to he 
ſuccour, which were the He of the Strand, where ſbe u : 


quarter'd. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII 


Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 
And yet brought forth lets than a mother's hope. 
To wit, an indigeſted detorm'd lump. Shag, Hexry vr 
1 . _ . . 6 0 
She was his care, his hope, and his deliglit, f 
Mott in his thought, and ever in his ſight. Dryden, 
; n. 
tains. Ainfuerib 
1. To live in expectation of ſame good. 
Hope for good luccets, according to the efficacy of the 
cauſes and the inſtrument; and let the butbandman 5077 tor 
. 8 POE ES 9 1 pt 
a good harveſt. Taylor's Rule of Livug Yay, 
8 My muſe, by ſtorms long toſt, Nos 
Is thrown upon your hoſfpitable coat; 
And finds more favour by her ill ſucceſs, 
Ian ſhe could She for by her happinels. 
Who knows what adverſe fortune may befall! 
Arm well your mind, hope little, and fear al 


Dryden, 
1.5 Dre, 


He ſhall itrengthen your heart, all ye that Bope in the 
Lord. | Pſalm xxx. 
70 HOPE. v. a. To expect with deſire. 
The fun ſhines hot; and if we uſe delay, 
Cold-biting Winter mars our 5 for Hay. Shateſ}, 
-_ _-Soſtandsthe Thracian herd n with his ſpear - 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear. Did. Fab, 
Ho'PEFUL. adj. [hope and hl. | | 
1. Full of qualities which produce hope; promifing; likely to 
obtain fuccels likely to come to maturity; likely to gratity 
deſire, or anſwer expectation, > 
He will advance thee : 
I know his noble nature, not to let | 
Thy hopeful iervice perilh. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
You ſerve a great and gracious maici, and there is 2m 
_  bopeful r prince whom you muſt not ieſert. Bacyn, 
1 1at to the old can greater pl-afure be, N 
Than hopeful and ingenious youth to fee? Denban. 
They take up a book in their declining years, and grow 
very hopeful ſcholars by that time they arc threeſcore, A4 
2. Full of hope; full of expectation of fucccis. This tne 
is now almoſt confined to Scotland, though it is analugica 


4 
4+ 


Men of their own natural inclination bopeful and firongly 
Hooker, b.. 
I was hopefi the ſuccels of your firit attempts would ei 


perxriments. | | 
5 Whatever ills the friendleſs orphan bears, 
Bereav'd of parents in his infant years, 
Still muſt the wrong'd Lelemachus ſuſtain, 
If hopeful of your aid, he hopes in vain. Pope's Odi. 
Ho'PEFULLY. adv. [from Hof.] LEES 
1. In ſuch a manner as to raile 3 ; in a promiſing way. 
IIe left all his female kindred either matched with peers 
the realm actually, or hopefully with earls tons and 2 | 
| 5 | Vattits 
They wereready torenew the war, and to profecnt th he- 
| full to the reduction or ſuppreſſion of the Irith, Clarendins 
* With hope; without deſpair; - This ſcnte is rare. 
From your promiſing and generous endeavours we may. 
hopefully expect a entire enlargement of the hütorp ot 
nature. V Glanville s Sceſis, P.rejact, 
Ho'PEFULNESS. 2. ſ. [from hopeful.] Promue ot gi 
likelihood to ſucceed. | 3 
Set down beforchand certain ſignatures of boþ4/14129/5% 07 
characters, whereby may be timely deſcribed wat tio 
will prove in probability. "oy 
Ho'PELESS. adj. [from hope.] - | 
1. Without hope; without plealing expeRation. ; 
Are they indifferent, being uſed as tigns ot immodertt 
and hopeleſs lamentation for the dendꝰ Hale. 
Alas, I am a woman, friendleſs, hopeleſs! Spas 
He watches with greedy hope to find 
His wiſh, and beſt advantage, us aſunder; 
Hopeleſs to circumvent us join'd, vhere eac ro 1 
To other ſpeedy aid might lend at need. Fare 
Ihe fall'n archangel, envious of our ſtate, 
And hopeleſs to prevail by open force, OS 
Seeks hid advantage. Dryden's State ; e 
Hopeleſs of ranſom, and condemn'd to lle 70 
In durance, doom'd a ling'ring death to die. Doe 
2. no hope; promiſing nothing pleaung. 
| y 7 e hopeleſs word of never to return, . 
Breathe I againſt thee upon pain of lite. SOAR. 
HoO'PER. z./. [trom r ne that has pleaung exper, 
I except all bopers, who turn the ſcale, becauie ud e 
expectation of a good certain ſalary will cutwe SH yo. 
by bad rents, Swift on the Sr ets 
Ho'PINGLY. adv. [from hoping, ] With hope 3 WH»: 
tion of good. 3 Ft 
One ſign of deſpair is the peremptory contempt? 


au. 


he cor 
dition which is the ground of hope; the going on nige 
in terrours and amazement of conſclence, 632 
bopingly, and confidently in wilful habits of hl "00.008 
| 8 R. u. ſe [from hop.) He who hops 91 0 are, 
. a N : Find © 
Ho PpPERS. [commonly called Scotch hoppers.) AM 
play in which the actor hops on one Ic. , gig, e i2 
Ho'PPER. 2. / [ ſo called becauſe it is always W's, tre- 
agitation, It is called in French, for the lame 
me or tremus.] ; enn 
1. The box or open frame of wood into which the © 
to be ground, . derkectcvbes; 
The ſalt of the lake Aſphaltites ſhooteth into e hapþir t 
ſometimes they are pyramidal and plain, Ike 1 Jans. 
a mill. . GrewW's ones ill: their 
Granivorous birds have the mechanism de gran, letting 
maw is the hopper which holds and tottens þ on Adams 
it drop by degrees into the ſtomach. Arbutbu 
Juſt at the hopper will I ſtand, 4 
| In my Whole life I never ſaw griſt ground ft 


4+ im. 
And mark theclack how jultly it will fund. All- 
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A baſket for carrying ſeed. | x Ainſeorth, 
vt, adj. (from Dora Latin. ] Relating to the hour, 
1 > He INT 1eauc'd and plain, 

The watcil wouid itil a Watc IL YEINQIN 3 

But it tC hora orbit ceaies, ; 

The whole ſtauds ftill, or breaks to pieces. 
HoR4 LY adj. Laufe; French 5 horarius, Lain, ] 

Relating 10 an hour. | 

„ raw a figure that ſuall tell you 
What vou torgot perhaps betell you, 
t horar pection | 
war of Hort, umpection, a is 
Wich ſome accuut our work erection. Hudibras, p. ii. 
In his antwer to an Parary queidon, 48 Wuat hour or ue 
; to let a tox-trap, n nas iargely ducunca, under THE 


ng Revnards then 1 OL 1urprinuig Alt al pers. 
chauacter of Revnards the manner OL WUFPLIilig Ut that y 


Yaticry, NY 50. 

inuing for an hour. 

* "W 2 a batket of Summer- fruit, God by Amos 
foretold the delteuction or us people, thereby was declared 
the propinquicy of their dcioladion, and Lat wow U adult 
lity was of no longer duration man indie „%% we PL Es 
caving {ruits of Summer. Brown's uẽEsß £1Fours. 

Fas. #./; A clan; à Migratory CICW of Pecs. 

Of Loik mankind, in pont d aver) unk, 
Drove maruab 22rde on horde with dreadtui lep, 5 
And gave the vanquiſh d World UNOLE 10. ROMO «. 

HOKIZON. A. J. LSS. J Tue une that teriuinadcs due 
view. The þ97:20# is diſtinguied into tentivle and real : 
the tenlible þo74204 18 the CY CULAT JING which Limits te View ; 
the rea} is chat Walch wouid bound eit, 11 it could take 11 

ie henilpucles It 15 Lalicly pronounced b dnakcipcare 
3 . . at 

When the morning ſun ſhall raile his car 

Above the border of tus horizon, 58 5 

Mel torward towards WarwkKk and his mates. Shakeſp. 


1 * 113 7: : RY ICS 4 $\ * * N 
She DELANO calt WILL CG] lelt trom what cat this blazing 


Har (hould tirit appear, and at what ment malt be upon the 
horizon of Ireland. Bacon s Heary VII. 
Far in the horixon to the North appear d, 
From {kirt to ikirt, a fiery region. 14:77001 Paradife Loft. 

In his Eait the glorious imap was tech, 
Regent of day; and all th* borizoz round „ „ „ „. 
Inverted witli bright rays. - Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii, 
The morning lark, the mellenger of day, 5 

Saluted in her long the morning gray; 

And jovi the tun arole with beams 10 bright, 

That all th" þorizon luugh'd to fee the joyous light. Dry. 

When the fea is worked up ina tempelty 10 that tuc Y 
rixou on every 1d 1s nothing but towing villows and Bear- 
ing mountains, it 18 unpotidie to delcribe the agreeavic 


1 4 1 4 * CL # 2 * % # £34 5 
horrour that riies from uch a prolpect, Addijon's Spectator. 


1. Near the horizon. : I 
| As when the lun, new 11n, 
Looks through the horezcntal hut airy 
Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon, 
In dim ecliple, dilaltrous twilight eds 
Onhait the nations. 
4. Parallel to the hortzon; on a level. | 5 
An obcliſk erected; and golden figures placed horizontal 
about it, was brought out ot Egypt by Auguitus, brow, 
Ike problem is reduced to this; wiiat perponticular height 
is neceſſary to place leveral ranks of rome 1 A lane in- 
clined to a parizontal line in a given angle? dArouthnot, 
Ho kIZOx T ALI v. adv, {from Heu,. ] Ina direction 
parallel to the horizon. F 
As it will not tink into the bottom, ſo will it neither float 
above, like fighter bodies; but, being near in weight, he 
uperiicially, or almott hor:zontally unto nt Fulg. Err. 
The ambient ether is too liquid and empty to unpel them 
berizontall; with celerity. Bentley s Sermons. 
HORN. a. / { haurn, Gothick; hopn, Saxon; horn, Dutch.] 
1. The hard pointed bodies which growon the heads of tome 
graminivorous quadrupeds, and ierve them tor weapons. 


Hoklzo N TAL. adj. {horizontal, French, trom Vors. 


No beaſt that hath borzshath upper tec th. Bacon. 
ctus riſes through the ground, . 
Bending the bull's tough neck with pain, 2 

That tolles back bis borns in vain. Ad.liſon on Iialy. 


All that procets.1s no more ſurprizing than the eruption of 


Fm lone brutes, or of teeth and beardin men at certain | 


periods of-acve; FD © Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Alliwlrunent of wind- muſick made of horn. 
| The iquire gan nigher to approach, 
And wind ius hora under the cattlc-wall, 
That with the noiſe it ſhook as it would fall. Fairy Q: 
Therc's a pott come from my matter, with his harn tvilor 
food new s. a Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
The goddeſs to her crooked H 
113 all her breach: the rocks und woods around, 
And mountains, tremble at th' infernal ſound. Dryden. 
Fair Aicanius, and his youthtui train, 
With horas and hounds a hunting match ordain. Dryd, 


3 The extremity of the waxing or waning moon, as men- 


tioned by poets. | : 
dhe blels'd the bed, ſuch fruitfulneſs convey'd, 
hat ere ten moons had ſharpen'd either 4, 


To crown their bliſs, a lovely boy was born. Dryden. 
| The moon | 
Wears a wan circle round her blunted horas. Thomſon. 


& The teelers of a ſnail. Whence the pr. erb, To puil it the 


Rs, to repreſs one's ardour. 8 
Love's feeling is more ſoft and ſenſible, 


han are the tender horns of cockled ſnails.  Shakeſp. 


4 Aufidius, 
Hearing of our Marcius's baniſhment, 
Ahrutt forth his horns again into the world, 
Vhich were inthell'd when Marcius ſtood tor Rome, 
And durſt not once peep out. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
5 Adrinking cup made of horn. | 
« Antler of a cuckold, . 
It I have hors to make one mad, 

t the proverb go with me, I'll be horn mad. SH. 
Merchants, vent'ring through the main, | 
8 ight pirates, rocks, and horns for gain. Hudibras, p. ii. 
7. HORN mad, Perhaps mad as a cuckold. | | 

am glad he went not in-himielf: if he had, he would 
1 8 den Horn mad, . Shakefp. Merry Wives of Mindſor. 


ANBE'AK, | 411 
55. A kind of fiſh, Ainſworth. 


ORNFI'SH. 
0 - | 

CNBEAM, 1. . [hora and beau, Dutch, for tree, from 
T. XFene!s of the timber} | 


1 


0 ach leaves like the elm or beech-tree : the katkins are 
1 - 8 , . 5 e x 
at remote diſtances from the fruit on the ſame tree, 


fo c outward thell of the fruit is winged. This tree was 

ey much uſed inhedges for wilderneſſes and orangeries. 

6. tunber is very tough and inflexible, and of excellent 

0 A300 | ae Millar. 

den wh nf. [ hora and book.] The fickt Look of chil- 
'2©Overed with horn to keep it unſoiled. 


8 boys the horubook. Shakeſpea . 
N been conudered of this Kind out oi the ordi- 
Laa of the hornbock and primer, Ecche. 
TT ever John the Englith maid 
Aud a Siwes of gingerbicad; 
the; the child may learn the better, : 
Bo * can name, he eats the letter. Prior. 


d. @dj. {from horn.) Furniſhcd with kornss 


Milton's Paradije I. , b. i. 


H OR 
As when two rams, ſtirr'd with ambitious pride, 
Fight for the rule of the rich tiecced fiock, 
1 new horned tronts to fierce on either nde 
Do meet, that, with the teriour of the il.ock, 80 
Aſtoniined both itand tenlelels as a bloch. Fairy Quceu. 
| O, that I were 
Upon the hill vt Bun, to out-roar 
Ihe borned nerd! Shakejpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 
| 'T hither all tae 8 — ] ↄ· 
To graze the ranker mead, Denham. 
4 hou king of horzed floods, whole plenteous urn 
| Suthces fatneis to the fruittul corn. Dryden. 
' HO'RNER. 7./. {from horz.] One that works in horn, and 
lells horns, : 
Lhe tem of a bull's forchead is the part of the hide made 
uſe ot by born , whereupon they thave their horns. Grew, 
HO'ENET. /. {bynnerre, Saxon, tom its horns.] Avery 


Silence, 1-ames of ſuſt'ring, is the belt; 
Iss dangerous to dilturb: a Hs neit. Di den. 
Iornels do milciuck to trees by biccdiug in them. Moriim. 
I kuve viten adnured how boraets, that gather diy mate— 


glue their comvs., Derham's t hyjico-'T heology. 
Ho KNFOOT. 2. /. {horn and foot. ] Hooted, | 
| Mad tranuck man, . 

That did not inly quake! | 

With hornjoot hornies, and braſs wheels, 

Jove's ttorms to emulate. Hakexvell en Providence. 
Ho! RN OMNI. 1. J. Axmd ot horned owl. Alwworih, 
110 RNPIPE. 4. / [ora and pipe. ] Acountry dance, danced 

commonly to a horn. | | | 
Aluſty tabrere, | | 

That to thee many a horupipe play d, 5 | 

WW hereto they uauncen each one with his maid. Spenſer. 

There many a horipipe hetun'd to his Phyllis. Raleigh. 

Let all the quicktilver 1' the mine LEE 

Run t the feet-veins, and retine 

Your tirkhum jerkhum to a dance 

Shan tetchithe fiddlers out of France, 

To wonder at the hornpipes here | 
Ot Nottingham and Derbyſhire. Ben. Johnſon. 
Florinda danced the Derbythire hornpiße in the pretence 

of teveral friends. | 7 Tatier, N 100. 

Ho RN STONE. 2. /. A kind of blue ſtone. Ainſworth, 
HORNWORK, 1. /. A kind of angular fortification, 5 
Hon; af, fhromben] EEE: 
1. Made of horn, 55 | 8 
2. Retembling horn. . 

He thought he by the brook of Cherith ſtood, 

An taw the ravens with their Horny beaks 

Food to Elijah bringing even and morn. Paradiſe Loſt. 

Tae horny or pellueid coat of the eye doth not liè in the 

ſame luperhcies with the white of the eye, but riicth up above 
its convexity, and is of an hyperbolical figure. Ray. 
| Rough are her ears, and broad her horxy feet. Dryden. 

The pineal gland was encompailed with a kind of horny 

ſubttance. 


F | 
3. Hard as horn; callous 6 
Tuyrrheus, the foſter-father of the beaſt, l 
Then clench'd a hatchet in his horny tilt... Dryden's An. 
HoRo'GRAPHY. . /. { borographie, Fr. dA and y,4pw. ] An 
account of the hours, | 
Ho'ROLOGE, . J. [horologium, Latin.] Any inſtrument 
Ho'ROLOGY.,F that tells the hour: as a clock; a Watch; an. 
hour-glats. | . 
Is evermore the prologue to his ſleep 
He'll watch the horo/oge a double ſet, | « 
It drink rock not his cradle, Shakeſpeare*s Othello. 


 Arbuthnet on Aliments. 


clepſydra, but allo by tand in glafles, called clepfanunia. 
„ . | > Brown, 
Hono'METRY. 2. ſ. [horometrie, French; «ga and pergiw. ] 
The art of meaturing hours. 555 
It is no ealy wonder how the horometry of antiquity diſ- 
covered not this artifice, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
HL0'ROSCOPE. 2. /. [ horoſcope, French; gioz2m7©-,] Ihe con- 

nguration of the piancts at the hour of birth. 

How unlikely is it, that the many almoſt numberleſs con- 


lite, ſhould not match and countervail that.one horoſcope or 
conjunction which is found at his birth? Drummond. 
A proportion of the boro/cope unto the ſeventh houle, or 
oppolite ſigns every teventh year, oppreſſeth living natures. 
| | Brown, 
Him born beneath a boding horoſcope, 

His tire, the blear-ey'd Vulcan of a ſhop, , 
From Mars his forge ſent to Minerva's ſchool. Dryden. 
The Greek names this the horoſcope 3 | 

This governs lite, and this marks out our parts 

Our humours, manners, qualities and arts. Creech, 

They underitood the planets and the zodiack by inſtinét, 
and fell to drawing ſchemes of their own -orofcopes in the 

ame duſt they ſprung out of, Bentley"s Sermons. 
HO'RRIBLE. a. [ horrible, French; horribilts, Lat.] Dread- 
ful; terrible; ſhocking z hideous z enormous. 

No colour affecteth the eye much with diſpleaſure: there 
be fights that are horrible, becauic they excite the memory ot 
things that are odious or tearful. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Eternal happineſs and eternal miſery, meeting with a per- 


the moſt deſireable, and the latter the moit rie to human 
apprehenſion. a South's Sermons, 
Ho'RRIBLENESS. u. ſ. [from horrible.] Dreadtulnets; hi- 
deoulneſs; terribleneſs; feartuimets. 
Ho RRIBLY. adv. [from borrible.] 
1. Dreadtuily; hideouſly, 
| What hideous noiſe was that! IR 
Horribly loud. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
2. To a dreadful degree. — — — 
The contagion of theſe ill precedents, both in civility and 
virtue, horribly infects children. oc. 
HO RRID. adj. [ horridus, Latin.] 
1. Hideous; dreadful; * 
1 


Give colour to my pale check with thy blood, 
That we the horrider may leem to thoſe 
Which chance to find us. 
Not in the legions a 
OF horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd, 
In evils to top Macbeth. Shakejpeare's Macbeth, 
2. Shocking; offeniive; unpleaſing : in womens cant. 
Already I your tears ſurvey, 
Already hear the horrid things they 1ay. 
3. Rough; rugged. Ly N 
Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn, 
Few paths of human feet or tracks of beaſts were 2 
Jaden. 
Ho RRIDNESS. #./. [from horrid.] Hideouſneſs; enormity. 
A bloody dctizner ſuborns his inftrument to take away 
ſuch a man's lite, and the conteſſor repretents the horridne/s 
of the tact, and brings him to repentance. Hammond, 


Pope. 


large itrong tinging fly, which makes its nett in holiow trees, 


rials tor builing their neits, have tound a proper mater to | 


EI - Addijun's Spetiator.. 

As the terum of the blood is reſolvable by a tmali heat, a 
greater heat coagulates it ſo as to turn it horxy, like parch- | 
ment; but waen its thoroughly putrifed, it will no longer 


Before the days of Jerome there were horelegies, that mea- 
{ured the hours not only by drops of water in glalles, called 


junctions of ſtars, which occur in the progieis of a man's 


ſuaſion that the ſoul is immortal, are, of all others, the firſt 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline.. 


HOR | 


 Ho'rrrFICK, adi. [boryificu., Latin. ] Couſing horrour. 


7 His jaws Y 0 x, Andreu UjCE-wld late, 
1 Here dweils te Airet ul Ix, T hom; on's Summers 
% -C | ; . Ws 1,5 . 1 f 
10 KRI SO NOVO. . ( Hrriſenus, Latin. ] Scunumy dead 
ivity. Lit. 
HORROUR, 1. ſ. [Horror, Latin; boryreur, French.) | 
1, Terrour mixed whhy ucteuationz a pale culpuunucd of 
fear and hate, both itiong. 
Over thei 149 b9rrour, with grim hue, 
Did always toar, beating ms won wigs; 
p A OY 5 s 
And atier tum owls and night ravens tlew, 
Tue hatetul mctletgers ot heavy (Ng, Fairy Queen. 
Ihave iupt tut with borroars; - 
Direneis, tamil tO my Haug hi rows thoughts, 
Canaot ouce {taitne, .* Shakepeere's Macbeth, 
Douvuets ail touts have a furvivitg tough 
Therefore of death we thine with que mn; 
But it we wink of being turn a wy nought, 
A trembling horrour-in out louls we ald. 
| | Me damp horrour chill'd 
At ſuch bold words, vouch'd with a deed fo bold. Milton. 
Deep borrour leises evry auman biet; 


Darvies, 


Their pride is humbled, and thei tcar conteſt; Dryden, 
2. Gloom; drearincis. | ; 
| 4 Her gloomy pretence ſaddens all the ſcene, 
Snades ev u flow'r, and darkens ev'ry green; 
Deepens the murmur of the tal.ing tloods, | 

And breatues 11 01 nel He „uu un ihe woods, Pope. 

3. [In mearcine. } Such athuddering ur quiveing as precedes 

an 2gue-nt; alene ot thuddering or ſhrinking. Quincy. 


Ai! objebts of che lens, whicy are \ ery ottentive, do cauſe 
the pits to reve; and, upon te night, the parts are in 
tome degree centiutey and to there is induced in them a tre- 
bialation and horrour, Bacon s Natural Hiſtory, 
HORSE. . / Chopr, Saxon] 7 
1. A neighing quadruped, utcd in war, and draught and car. 
nage. | | 
Duncan's horſes, the minions of the race, 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their Ralls. Shak, Macheth; 
A horſe ! a borſe! my kingdom tor a horſe! 
1 would tell my horſe, ana buy ten more 
Better than oe. Shakejpeare's Timon of Athens, 
Ty tace, bright centaur, Autumn's heats rctain, 
The lolter leaton luiting to the man; 5 
Whiltt Winter's ſhivermg goat afflicts the horſe 
With troit, and makes bum an uncaty courte. 


ſize of that idea Which we have in our minds to belong ordi- 
narily to horſes. 955 | 5 Locle. 
I took He to the lake of Conſtance, which is formed by 
the entry of the Rhine. _ Fo | 
2. Itis uſed in the plural tenſe, but with a fingular termination, 
tor horſes, horſemen, or cavalry, | 
did hear | | h | 
The galloping of hoſe: who was't came by? Shakeſp. 
The armies were appointed, confiſting of twenty-five 
thouſand 5% and toot, tor the re Pulling of the enemy at 
their landing. acox's War with Spain, 
Ii they had known that all the king's kez/ were quaitered 
behind them, their foot might very well have marched away 
with their horſe, C. uareudon, b. viii. 
” -. - Th Arcadian horſe OE 
With Ill ſuccels engage the Latin force. Dryden's Au. 
3. Something on which any thing is ſupported; as, a horje to 
dry linnen on. 5 | 
4. A wooden machine which ſoldiers ride by way of puniſh 
ment. It is ſomctimes called a timber-mare, 


5. Joined to another ſubitantive, it lignifics lomething large 


or coarſe: as, a horſeface, a face of which the features are 
large and indelicate. 3 . 5 
To HORSE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. Io mount upon a horſe. | 
He came out with all his clowns, parſed upon ſuch cart- 
jades, and to furniſhed, as in good faith thought with my- 
| let, it that were thrilt, I witht none of my friends or lub 
jects ever to thrive, | 
the great captain, a gentleman proudly borſed and armed: 
Diego de Mendoza aſked the great captain, Who's this? 
Who anſwered, Ic is St. Ermin, who never appears but after 
the itorm. 8 Bacon's Apophthegms, 
2. To carry one on the back, e 8 
3. To ride any thing. ID, 
5 Stalls, bulks, windows 2 
Are \mother'd, leads tilFd, and ridges hors'd 
With variable complexions ; all agreeing 
In earneſtneſs to ſce him. | 
4. To cover a mare. | + 
If you let him out to horſe more mares than your own, 
you mult teed him well. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
Ho'kSEBACK. 1. /. {horſe and back.} Ihe ſcat of the rider; 
the ſtate of being on a hoffe. e 
| I've {een the French, 


And they can well on horſeback. & hakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 


I taw them ſalute on horſeback, 
Beheld them when they lighted. ©. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
He tought but one remarkable battle wherein there were 
any elephants, and that was with Porus, King of India; in 
which notwithſtanding he was on horſeback. | 
| © Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
When manniſh Mevia, that two-handed whore, 


_-  Aftride on borſeback hunts the Tutcan boar. Bid. Juv. 


It your ramble was on horſeback, Iam glad of it, on 1c- 
count of your health. Swift to Gay. 
HORSEBEAN. . ſ. [horſe and bean. L A ſmall bean uſually 
given to horſes. : 
Only the ſmall bor/ebear is propagated by the plough, 


Mortimer. 


Ho'RSEBLOCK. 2. J. [horſe and heb. ] A block on which 


they climb to a horle. 


| HORSEBOA'T, 2. J (horſe and boat. ] A boat uſed in ferry- 


ing horſes, | 3 
HORSEBO'Y. 1. /. e and boy. ] A boy employed in dreſſ- 
ing horſes; a ſtableboy. 8 i 

Some borſeboys, being awake, diſcovered them by the fire 

in their matches, Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 

HO'RSEBREAKER. 1. ſ. {horſe and break. | One whole em- 
ployment it is to tame horſes to the ſaddle, 

Under Sagittarius are born chariot-raccrs, horſebreakers, 

and tamers of wild beats. Creech, 


|HorsEcHE'sNUT. 2. /. [horſe and cheſuut.] A plant. 


It hath digitated or fingered leaves: the flowers, which 
conlilt of five leaves, are of an anomalous figure, opening 
with two lips: there are male and female upon the fame 
ſpike: the female flowers are ſucceeded by nuts, which grow 
in green prickly huſks. Their whole yeor's thoot is com- 
monly performed in three weeks time, atter which it does 
no more than increaſe in bulk, and become more firm; ant 
all the latter part of tne Summer is occupied in D and 
ſtrengthening the buds for the next year's ſhoots, War. 

I inay bring in the borſecheſnut, which grows into a goodly 
fandard, Mortimer” s Huſoandry, 

Ho'RSECOURSER, . ſ. [horſe and courſor. Junius derives 
it from t and coje, an old Scotch word, which ſignifies 
to change; and it ſhould therefore, he thinks, be writ borſe- 
ceſer. The wort now uſed in Scotland 1s horſecouper, to de- 
note a jockey, ſeller, or rather changer of hories, It my 
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: CES. Creech, - 
We call a little. borſe, tuch a one as comes not up to the 


Addijon on Italy. 


thrive * TSS Sidney, b. ii. 
After a great fight there came to the camp of Gonlalvo, 


| Shakeſpeare. - 
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1. Ou .4.cuns horſes, or keeps holes for the race, 
2. Au urin tories, | 


Ho'RSECRAB. 1. /. A kind of fiſh. | 
HoRSECU'CUMBUR. #./. {horſe and cucumber. A plant. 


Ho'RSEDUNG. 2. . [horſe and dig.] The excrements of 


HogxsEE MMET. 2. ſ. [horſe and emmet.] Ant of alarke kind, 
Ho'kKSEFLESH. u. J. L e and jb.) The fleſh of hories, 


Ho'RSEELY. 2. /. {horſe and fly. ] A fly that ſtings hories, 


Ho'xsSEFOOT. 2. /. An herb. The ſame with coltsfoot. Az. 
_ Ho'RSEHAIR, 1. /. [horſe and batr.} The hair of horſes, 


10 2» With waving horſchazr. | 
_. HO'RSEHEEL. 2. /. An herb. | 
Ho'RSELAUGH. 7. /. [horſe and laugh. ] A loud violent rude 


Ho RSELEECH. 7. /. {horſe and leech. ] = 


1. A great leech that bites horles. TED | 


2. A farrier. . b 
Ho RSELIT TER. . f. [ horſe aa e A carriage hung 


Ho RSEMAN. 2. f. [horſe and man.] | ng 
x. One Killed in riding. | : 55 
I A ſkilful >o:/emarn, and a huntſman bred. Dryd. An. 


2. One th it terves in wars on horſeback. 


4. A rider; a man on horſcback. 


_ Ho'rsSEMANSHIP, 2. /. [from horjeman.] The art of riding; 


three of his ſubjects. 


__ HO'RSEPLAY. 2. /. [horſe and play.] Coarſe, rough, rugged 


Hoss ER ACE. . /. [horſe and race. ] A match of horſes in 


HO R 


well he derived from courſe, as he that ſells horſes may be | Ho'sANNA. . 5 LL]. An exclamation of praiſe to God, 


pp © » eau ye or exercate them.] 


ler vanc to a horſecourſer was thrown off his horſe, 
* £ Wiſeman. 
A Fivrentine bought a horſe for ſo man ett, . 
con lition to pay half down: the eren comes to 
ncæxt morning for the remainder. LE, ange. 


The horſecucumber is the lurge green cucumber, and the 
bet tor che table, green out of th garden. Mortimer. 


hoes. 85 
Put i1 into an ox's horn, and, covered cloſe, let it rot in 
hot bore dung. Peacham on Drawing. 


Tac Caineſe cat bor, eb at this diy, and ſome gluttons 
have colis fleih-baked; © © ©.» Bacoa's Natural Hiſtory. 
An old hungry lion would fain have been dealing with a 
rood piece of hor; fleſh that he had in his eye; but the nag 
+ tought woul t too fleet for him. L' Ejirange. 


ang ſucks their blood. 


His ghtt'ring helm, which terribly was grac'd 
Dryden's An. 
Ainſworth... 


Jaugh. SLY | 
A A horſelaugh, if you pleaſe, at honeſty ; 2 
'f\;oke on Jekyl. | 85 Pope. 
he hor/eleech hath two daughters, erying, Give, give. 
| | | Prov. xxx. 15. 
Let us to France; like Hhorſeleeches, my boys, 
The very blood to tuck, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
| | Ainſworth, 


upon poles between two hories, in whi 
lies along. 3 | = | 
He that before thought he might command the waves of 

the ſea, was now cait on the ground, and carried in an horſe- 
litter. | | 2 Mac. ix. 8. 


1 the perſon carried 


End nters between horſe2men on the one ſide, and foot on 


the other, are ſeldom with extremity of danger; becauſe as | HOSPITA'LITY. 2. J. [hoſ}italite, French.] The prastice of 
entertaming ſtrangers. 


horſemen can hardly break a battle on foot, lo men on foot 
cannot poſſibly chaſe Yemen. h | Hayward. 
In ile early times of the Roman commonwealth, a hor/e- 
man receive yearly ria millia eris, and a foot-ſoldier one 
mille; that is, more than ſix-pence a day to a horeman, and | 
two-pence a day to a foot-ſoltlicr. Arbuthuot on Coins. 


. Winn detcending ſhow'rs of brimſtone fir'd, 
The wild Barbarian in the ſtorm expir'd ; | 
Wrapt in devouring flames the hor/eman rag'd, 5 
And ſpurr'd the ſeed in equal flames engag'd. Addiſon. 
. A borſeman's coat ſhall hide 
Thy taper ſhape, and comelineſs of ſide. Prior. 
the art of managing a horſe. ä 
Ile vaulted with ſuch eaſe into his ſeat, 
As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 
To turn 5 wind a fiery Pegaſus, N 
And witch the world with noble horſemanſhip. Shakeſp. 
They plcate themſelves in terms of hunting or bo 


h r/eman- 
Pip. 8 85 Motton. 
is majeſty, to ſhew his horſemanſhrp, flaughtered two or 
| we  Addijfon's Freeholder. | 
Peers grew proud, in borſerarſhip © excel; | 
Newmarket's glory roſe, as Britain's fell. Pope. 
Ho'RSEMARTEN. 7. /. A kind of large bee, Atnſwworth.. 
HoO'RSEMATCIH. 2. /. A bird. Ainſworib. 
Ho“ N sT UFEAT. z. .. [horſe and meat.) Provender. | 
Though green peas and beans be eaten fooner, yet the 
dry ones that are uſed for meat are ripe lat. Vacon. 
Ho'sSEMINT. z. ſ. & large coarſe mint. 5 
Ho'SEMUSCULE. . /. A large muſcle. 955 
The great Corſermele, with the fine ſhell, that breedeth in 
poneis, do not only cape and ſhut as the oyſters do, but re- 
move from one place to another. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 


play. | 


He is too much given to horſhlay in his raillery, and | : 


comes to battle like a dictator from the plough. Dryden. 
Ho'RSEPOND. 2. / {horſe and pond. | A pond for horſes. 


running. | 
In borſeraces men are curious to foreſee that there be not 
the leaſt weight upon the one horſe more than upon the 
e . Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Trajan, in the fifth year of his tribuneſhip, entertained 
the people wich a borſerace. Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 
Ho'RSERADISH, 7. / {horſe and radijh.] A root acrid and 
biting : a ſpecies of ſcurbygrafs. 
Hor eh is increated by ſprouts ſpreading from the old 
roots left in the ground, chat are cut or broken off, Mortimer. 
Stomachicks are the creile acrids, as HorJeradtyh and tcur- 
vygrats, infuled in wine, Flyer on ibe Humours. 

Ho KSESHOE. u. ſ. [horſe and foe.) | 
1. A ple of iron nailed to the feet of horſes, | 
I w:s thr vn into the Thames, and cool'd glowing hot in 


that urge, like a horſe/boe. Shak, Merry Wives off Windſor, | 


2. A herb. Ainſavorth. 
HorsEsTEALER. 2. /. [horſe and fleal.] A thict who takes 
away hories. m — 
He is not a pickpurſe, nor a bor/zftealer; but for his verity 
in love, I do think him as concave as a covered goblet, or a 
worm-eaten nut. Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
Ho KSFE TAIL. 2. /. A plant. hs 
Ho'RSETONGUE. #./. An herb. | Ainſworth. 
Ho «SEWAY. 2. ſ. [h:rſe and way.) A broad way by which 
hories may travel. | 
Know'ſt thou the way to Dover? 


—Both ſtile and gate, horſexvay and footpath. Shakeſp, 


HorTa'TION. 1. /. C hortatio, Latin. ] The act ct exhorting; 
a hortatory precept; advice or encouragement to ſomething. 
Ho'RTATIVE. 7. /. from hor!or, Latin. ] Exhortation; pre- 
cent by which one incites or animates. | 
Generals commonly in their hortatives put men in mind 

of their wives and children, Bacon, Eſſay 8. 
Ho'RTATORY. adj, [from hortor, new? Encou:aging ; 
animatirg; adviling to any thing: uſed of prec-p.s, not of 
perſons; a hortatory fi. :cch, not a hortatory ſpeaker, - 
HorTICU'LTURE. 2. /. [Hortus and cultura, Latin.) The 
art of cultivating gardens. 
Ho K TULAN. ac. { hortulanus, Lat.] Belonging to a garden. 
This {ſeventh edition of my Lortulan kulendarſ is yours, 


um HC 8b. u. ſ. plur. Haſen. hora, Saxon; hoſan, Welih ; Man, 


Ainſworth. | 1. Breeches. 


2. Stockings; covering for the legs. 


Ho's EK. 2. .. [from hoſe.] One who ſells ſtockings. 


| HO'SPITABLE. adj. L boſpitabilic, Latin.] Givingentertain- 


Ho'sPITABLY. adv, [from hoſpitable.) With kindnels to 


HO'SPIT AL. 7. 5 [ hoſpital, F rench hoſpitalis, Latin.] 
1. A place built tor the reception of the ſick, or tupport oi the 


2. A place for thelter or entertainment. 


Ho'sSPITALLER, n. /. {hoſpitaiter, French; hoſpitalarius, 


| ToHo'sPITATE., v. a. [hoſpitor, Latin.] Jo reſide under the 


HOST. 2. /. [hojte, French; hojþes, baſpitts Latin. 
1 


HOS 


hrough the vaſt of heav'n 
It ſounded, and the faithful armies rung : 
Hojanna to the Higheſt, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, h. vi. 
Tue publick entrance which Chriſt made into Jeruſalem 
was cclehrated with the bojarna's and ucclamations of the 
cople. | Fides's Sermons, 


Erle, ofanen, plur. chauje, French. ] 


Guards on wanton Cupid's hoſe, 
Here's an Engliſh taylor come hither for ſtealing out of a 
French hoſe. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Theſe men were bound intheir coats, %u, hats, and other 
garments, and caſt into the midit of the burning fiery tur- 
nace. Dan. Iii. 21. 
He croſs examin'd both our hoſe, ö 
And plunder'd all we had to loſg. Hudibras, P. Ii. cant. 3. 


He being in love, could not fee to garter his hoſe; 
And you, being in love, cannot ſce to put on 
Vour He. Shakeſp. Txvo Gentlemen of Verona. 
Will ihe thy linen waih, or hoſez din, | 
An knit thee gloves? | Cay Paſtorals. | 
You are as arrant a cockney as any Her in Cheapſide. 
Sw:ijtin Gay. 
ment to itrangers z kind to ſtraugers. | 
I'm your holt:, : | 
With robbers hands my hoſpitable favour © 
You ſhould not ruffle thus. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Receive the ihip-wreck'd on your friendly thore; 
With Hoſpitable ries relieve the poor. Dryden's n. 


ſtrangers. 8 | 
| Ye thus hoſpitably live, . 
And ſtrangers witir gocd cheer receive. Prior. 
The former liveth as pioufly and hoſpitably as the other, 


Swift. 


or. . | | | 
They who were ſo careful to beſtow them in a college 
when they were young, would be ſo good as to provide tor 
them in ſome hoſpital when they are d.  Wation. 
I am about to build an hoſpital, which I will endow hand- 
+ ſomely tor twelve old hutbandmen. 


They ſpy'd a goodly cattle, plac'd 
3 a river in a pleaſant dale, 
Which chuſing for that evening's hoſpital, _ 1 
They thither march'd. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


The Lacedemonians forbidding all acceſs of ſtrangers into 
their coaſts, arc, in that reſpect, deiervedly blamed, as being 
enemies to that hoſpitality which, tor common humanity lake, 

all the nations on earth ſhould embrace. Hocker, b. i. 
My maiter is of a churliſh diſpoſition, : ; 

And little recks to find the way to heavin © 
By doing deeds of hoſpitality. Shakejp. As You Like It. 

How has this ſpirit of faction broke all the laws of charity, 
neighbour! yd, alliance, and eee Sat. 


low Latin, from þs/p:tal.J] One reſiding in an holpital in or 
der to receive the poor or ſtranger. | 
The firſt they recxon f 
lers in ſitulumm bent ficli. Aylife's Parergon. 
root of another. | 3 5 
That always chuſes an empty ſhell, and this hoſpztates with 
the living animal in the ſame ſhell, Grew's Mufeaun. 


1. One who gives entertainment to another. 

Homer never entertained either gueſts or Y with long 
ſpeeches, till the mouth of hunger be ſtopped. Sid uc. 
| Here, father, take the ſhadow of this tree, 

For your good bot, 

2. The landlord of an inn. 
Tinie's like a faſhionable hoft, 

That ſlightly ſhakes his parting gueit by th* hand 

But wirn his arms out-itretch'd, as he would fly, _ | 

Graſps in the comer, Shakeſþ. Troilus and Creſſida. 

The trighted friend aroſe by break of day, yr, 

And found the all where late his fellow lay; 

Then of his impious % enquiring more, „„ 

Was aniwer'd Nas his gueſt was gone before. Dryden. 

3. [From boftts, Latin.] An army; numbers aſſembled fer 
r. WW; | | 
Let ev'ry ſoldier hew him down a bough, 

And bear*t before him; thereby ſhall we Hj]⁰ We 

The numbers ot our hoft. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Then through the fiery pillar, and the cloud, 

God looking forth, will trouble all his 5%, 

And craze your chariot-wheels, Milton s Par. Loft, b. i. 

After theſe came arm'd, with ſpear and ſhield, 
An 5% ſo great as cover'd all the held, Dryden. 
4. Any great number. | | 
Give to agracious meſſa | 

An hot of tongues; but Jet ill tidings tell | 

Themlelves, when they be felt. Shak. Anth. and Cleopat. 

5. (Heftia, Latin; Hie, French. ] The ſacrifice of the mais in 
the Romiſh church; the coniccrated water. 

To HosT. v. u. {from the noun,] 

1. To take up entertainment. | 

f Go, bear it to the centaur, where we hoſt ; 

And ttay there, Dromio, till I come to thee. 

2. To encounter in battle. | 
| Strange to us it ſeem'd 
At firſt, that angel ſhould with angel war, 

And in fierce bojtings meet, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. 
From his loins h 

New authors of diſlenſion ſpring; from him 
Two branches, that in Hing long contend 

For ſov'reign ſway. 

3. To review a body of men; to muſter. 

Lords have had the leading of their own followers to the 
gencral hojtings. Spenſer on Ircland. 

Ho'STAGE. . /. [Hage, French.] One given in pledge for 
iecurity of performance of conditions. | | 

Your -oftages I have, lo have you mine; 


Phillips, 


And we thall talk before we fight. S bal. Autb. and Cleopat. | 


Do this meſſage honourably 
And it he ſtand on Hage for his ſafety, | 
Bi hun demand what pledge will pleate him beſt, Shak. 
He that hath wife and children, hath given hoſtages to for- 
tune; for they are impediments to great enterpłiſes, either of 
virtue or miſchief, Bacon, Ejay S. 
They who marry give hoflages to the publick, that they 
will not attempt the ruin or duturb the peace of it. Atterbury. 
The Romans having ſeized a great number of hoftages, 
acquainied them with their reſolution.  Arbuthnat on Coins, 
Ho'STEL. 17 [hoftel, boftclerie, French. ] An inn. 
HoO'STELRY. 
Ho'sTESs. u. J. ¶ hoſteſſe, French, from hoft.] A female hott; 


Evelyn's Kalendar. 


aA woman that gives cmertainment. 


Shakeſpeare. HO S II. 


Ho'STiLITY. 2. /. { hofalite, Fr. trom hojiile:} 1 


cold; flery. 


Addijan's & Peclator. | 


uch as were granted to the hoſpital- | 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 5 


Shakeſp. | 


Ainſworth. | 


| þ- 4 ＋ 
Fair and noble 5%, ö 
We are your gneſt to-night. Shahoſtrart'; Mak 
e were beaten out of der earorts, 
And rail'd | the: e of the h. : 
ad rai a upon the 40e of the houle, 

Be as kind an b7/tefs as you have been to me. ay © 
Oy I 5 "IK «Cy And YOU can 

never tail of another huſband. P 


Shate/heare, 


1 FYaen”s 


; ' | ; An. Dedica- 
+ & . 7 1 nen j . 
Ho'STESS-SHIP, 1. J. {trom %.] The charadt 


hotels. er at ag 
It is my father's will I ſhould take on me 
The Hegg o tw day: you're welcome, Sirg; g, 
E. adj. [ hoftilis, Latin.] Adverſe; 6, ws Sale. 
to an enemy. e 0 
3 
| ile has now at laſt 
Giw'n hofiile ſtrokes, and that not in the preſence 
Of dreaded juttice, but on the miniſters 
That do 7 ute it.. SPaxffeare's Coriclann: 
1erce Juny 8 hate, $ 
Added to ho{ite force, hu urge thy fate, Dryden's F1, 
Salk 0 le PLaciiceg 
OI Aan open chen); Open War; CPPUNTONAN war. 
Noeliner by tiealon nor %u. 
To tek to put me down, a reign thyſelf. Stole} 
 Tieyjtluutz being thus tulpended with France, Prevarattc 
was mauve for war againſt Scotland. | ee 
Wat peace can we retnrn, 
But, to our pow'r, þotiizz and hate, | 
Untam'd reluctance and ieverge? Milt. Par. Loft, ö. i 
In this bloody diipute wenave theveit curzeives f pi. 
generous advertaries; and have carrie 5n ever ou þ 11460 
with humanity. | EO 


Rt ward, 


EET I TT IS 
lis Cy 9 Joe n. 


Ho'sTLER. . J. {hoſleller, from bojicl. ] Une was was thecice 


ot horſes at an him. | 
The cauſe hy they are now to be permitted is wart of 
convenient 1nns for lodging travellers on hetichack, 434 
ters to tend their horics by the way. SPenjer en 3 4 
HOSPFRY. u. /. [corrupted from bofelry.}] A place ware! 
horles of guelits are kept. ; | : 
Swift rivers are wth ſudden ice confrain'd, | 
And ſtudded wheels are on its back fut d; 
An hojlry now tor waggons, which before 
Tall thips of burden on its boſoin bore, Dryden": Geqrs, 
HOT. ad. F hare: Saxon; Fat, Scottiſh.] LP 
1. Having the power to excite. the ſenſe of heat; contrary ty 
What is thy name? 
—— Thow'lt be afraid to hear it. | 
—No, though thou call'ſt thy{elr a hotter name 
Than any is in hell. SPakejſrare's Matheth, 
The great breezes which the motion ot the air in gre 
circles, tuch as are under the girdic of thc e, procucerh, 
do refrigerate; and therefore, in thoſe parts, noon is 1 otling 
{0 hot us about nine in the forenoon. Bacon's Natural in, 
Hot and cold were in one body fixt; a 
And ſoft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. Daa. 
Black ſubſtances do ivonett ot others won bit ih the 
fun's li ht, and burn 3 which effect Wav proccca bande lem 
the multitude of refractions in a little room, and pαν 
eaſy commotion ot ſo very imail corpulcies. NC. 
2. Lulitul; lewd. Os „„ 

What hotter hours ; 
Unregiſter'd in vulgar, fame, you have OY 
Luxuriouſly pick'd out. Sha#te;þ. . andClorjotra, 
Now the hot hlooded gods alli inc! Remember, Joveytiou 

was't a bull torthy Europa, buten, 

3. Strongly affected by icalible qualities: in atlu;on ted 
hunting. | ters, 

Nor law, nor checks of conicience, will he bear, 


When in Vet icent of gain and tal career, Drier, 

4. Violent; twious; dangerous, - 8 
That of Carthagena, where che Spaniards hal? 7 

our coming, and had piut.cthemſelves i “ 
was one of the Hotteſt ſervices, aud moi. 1 b 
that hath been known, Bacꝛs ar Will, fir. 


He reſolved to ſtorm; but his ſoldiers declined ten 
| ſervice, and plied it with artillery. Carer don, b. vat. 
To court the cry directs us, when we toune | 
Tir aſſault fo Fot, as it tere only there. Dirham, 
| Our army | 20” 
Ils now in hot engagement with the Moos. ider. 
$ Ardent; vehement; recipitatc, ; | 
Come, come, Lord Mortimer, vou arc as fow,  _ 
As hot Lord Percy is on fire to v0. -| S14%oþ. Hen iv, 
Nature to von bot raſhnefs doi wi ents, 1 
But with coi prudence age doth rt petty, Detern. 
Achilles is unpatient, Hot, revengtu;; A. , aten 
conliderate, and careful of his people. Doc. A 
6. Eager; keen in deiire, ; 3 
It is no wonder that men, either perplexed in the 160 
ſary affairs ot life, or hat in the purivit of plcalutes, ROM 
not ſeriouſly examine their tenets. e e 
bs Quoth Ralpa, a jointure, 3 
Which makes him have 10 J a mind ther, Haefel. 


7. Piquant; acrid. 


HoT BED. ./. A bed of earth made hot by the fermentation 
of dun. 5c" ? 
The bed we call a hetbed is this: there was taben 2 
dung, old and well rotted; this was laid upon a ban 81 
foot high, and ſupported round abort with planks, 200upo 
the top was caſt ſifted earth two hogers Jeeps, 4 
Preſerve the hotbed as much as poſſible trom rams 5 550 
HoTBRAINED. adj. [bot and brain.] Violent; Vele men! 
turious. 1 3 
You thall find em either Botb ran ne pa- 
Or ncedy bankrupts Dryden's San u 
1 - Pts. E 15 ; A Jay in 
HoTC0'CKLES. . J. [hautes coguilles, Vienct. | £ 1 
which one covers his eyes, and guelies who ſtrikes un wat 
The chytindra is certainly not our νν.j a wy 
by pinching, not. by ſtriking. Ab-. and Pepe s _—_ 
As at hotcock/cs once I laid me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 
Buxoma gave a gentle tap, and I. „ Gays Pat 
ck rote, and read ſoft miſchief in her eye. „ Piolelt; 
Horuka'pED. adj, {bot and Head. Vchement; “ 
paſſionate. | ; . 
One would not make the ſame perſon zea o, 
ing army and publick liberty; nora Fot Heads el 1 url. 
coxcomb, forward for a ſcheme of moderation. © 
Ho'THOUSE, 2. /. [hot and houfe.] I 
1. A bagnio; a place to ſweat and cup in. K. ig 25er ill 
Now ſhe profeſſes a Hoh, which, than Meajurte 
hot too, Shakeſpeare's Meajure lol: 
2. A brothel, | LEE 
Where lately harbour'd many a tzmou 
A purging bill, now fix'd upon the doof, 
Tells you it is a betheuſe : fo it may; 
And ftillbe a whorehoule: th are {ynoaym8 
Ho'TLY. adv. {from hot.} 
1. With heat; not coldly. 
2. Violently; vehemently. 


115 whore, 


gen. L 50. 


| 2 
i mat he w d be 


The ſtag was in the end fo hotly purſued, . Se 
to make courage of deſpair. | 
I do conteſt 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, - 
As ever in ambitious ſtrength I di Cont... 


| , 
A art ! „ eh 
Contend againſt thy valour, Shake, uch in d 
} bs hotly 10 Kin r JN 
The enemy, now at hand, began 22} 20 


places with the Chriſtians, XA! Han 2. Tac 


rho 
atient, 
, Pr. 

cuts 
tho uid 
Locke 


Arai. 


btation 


ement; 


far. 
jlav 1. 

ul 0 

ha: was 


{ 


* 7 
bows! tf 


i; fal. 

violent; 
1 

1 ſtand- 


braines 
bu. n. 


Meajurte 


HOU 


Though this controverſy be revived, and hotly agitated, I | 
g O 


doubt whether it be not a nominal dupute. Boyle, 
ttully. | 
. Ee birds, that bot iy bill and breed, To 
And largely drink, becautc on falt they feed. Dryden. 


forMoU TED. adj; [bot and mouth.) Headitrong; ungo- 
, . ble. ; © | 
yernant” f fear my people's faitb, 
That kotmouth'd beait that bears againſt the curb, 
Ilard to broken. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
Horx Ess. 1. . (from bat.] Heat; violence; tury. 


Horchror CH. . 7. | hache en poche, French; or hachee en pot, 


French, as Camden has it, as being boiled up in u pot 1 be 
the former corruption is no generally uled.] A mungle 
ah; xture. 
Rk vatching maketh Littleton's Lorch e dane 
and, in effect, brings the lame rather wa Babe ny _ uon 
than any one entire langusge.. Camden's demnaens. 
A nuxture of many dungtfeceing colours is ever unpJealant 
to tne cye, and a mixture Or hotcypotch of many taſtes 15 un- 
\catant to the taite. | Bacon's Natural gion. 
+ Nor limbs, nor bones, nor carcaſs would remain 3 


But a maſh'd heap, a batchpoich ot che tlam. Oden. 


Ro'TSPUR. 1. /. | fot and pure]. 
1. Aman violent, palſionate, precipitate, and heady. 
=. My nephew's trelpais may be well torgot: 
I: hath the excuſe. of youth and heat of blood, : 
A harebrain'd hotfpur, govern d by a ipleen. ; 8 Bab. 
Wars are begun by kaichrain'd diflolute captains, parall- 
ticalf1wners, unquies Hot pur, and rettleſs innovators. Bunt. 
1. A kind of pea ot ſpecdy growth. 


Ot luch peas as are planted or town in gardens, the hot-| 


ſpur is the Ipecdieit ot any in growth. Mortimer's Ho. 
Hoi +PURKED. adj. [from botjpur.] Venement; rains 


a ; 3 1 a 
To draw Mars like a young Hippolytus, with an eſſemi-— 

nate couliteniace, or Venus like that botſpurred Hai palice in 

Vugil, this procecdeth froma tevicicis judgment. Peacham. 


Hove. The prese! te ot Head. hs 
Ho EL. #.fj. [Duntnuuve or hope, houſe, Saxon. }] 
1, A ſhed open on ine lides, and covered overhead. | 
So likewile a bowel will lerve for a roome, | 
To ſtacke on the peate, when harvelt ſhol} come. Tr. 
If yon a large hovel, thatched, over fome quantiny ot 
ground, plank the giuund over, and it will breea laltpetre. 
| Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 
Your hay it is mow'd, your corn 1t is rap', 


Your barns will oe full, and your bowels heap d. Dryden. | 


2. A mean habitation; a cottage. 


The men clamber up the acclivities, dragging their Kine 


wich them, Where they fced them ant mik them, and do all 
the durv-work in uch lorry þ6Vcs and theds as they bude 
inunbit l laring the Summer. Ray on the Crcation. 
TBOvil, v. 4. | from the noun. ] To lliciter in an hovcl. 
| And was't thuu tain, poor iacher, PEER. 
To bre Lace with heine and rogues forlorn, i 
In mort au muy ſtraw? - Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Bo ven pat. jag rem leave. ] Raid; iwelled; wicked, 
Lvin Vie wi even and puned up cheeks; 
It cneeic 5c. uy hover, make Cite to {eek creeks. 
To Ho vIR. vir. LH, to hang over, Welti. 
1. Io hang in tue air over head, without flying ot one way or 
cer, | | | KEIL 
Some fiery devil howers in the {ky,. 8 
And pours down mitchief. Shakeſpeare's King John. 
Ali, my poor princes! ah, my tender babes! 
If yet your gentle fouls fly in the air, 5 
And be not fix d in doom perpetual, | 
Hover about me with your airy wings, . 

And hear your mothcr's lamentation. Shak. Rich. III. 
A hovering miſt came ſwimming o'er his tight, : 
And ſeab'd his eyes in everlating night. Dryden's H. 
Great flights of birds are hovering about the bridge, and 
ling upon it. | Adiſon's Spectator, 

Till as the earthly part decays and falls, | 
The captive breaks her priton's mould'ring walls; 
Hivers awhile upon the fad remains, | 
Winch now the pile, or tepulchre, contains, 
And thence with liberty unbounded flies, 


Inpatient to regain her native {kies. Frior, 
Some leis refin'd, beneath the moon's pale light, 
Hyver, and caich the thooting ſtars by night. Pope. 


. To fand in ſufpentè or expectation. N 
Tue land.ord will no longer covenant with him; for that he 
ny looketh after change andalteration, and bovereth in ex- 
pretation of new worlds. Spenjer ou Ireland. 
J. Lo wander about one place. | | 
W'. ſee lowarlike a prince at the head of ſo great an army, 
txering on the borders of our contederates. Addiſou. 
; 4 ne truth and certainty is ſeen, and the mind fully poſſeſſes 
elf of it; in the other, it only hovers about it. Locle. 
en. u. J. [ho, Saxon.!] ä < | 
. + he lower part of the thigh. h 8 | 
Blood ſhall be from the ford unto the belly, and dung of 
mer unto the camel's hough. | 2 Efdr. xill. 36. 
%. Hat; F rench.] An adz; an hoe. See HoE. 
Did they really believe that a man, by houghs and an ax, 
dad cut a god out of a tree? Stilling fleet. 
14 Hough, Y. a, [(from the noun. }] 


Thou thait Lough their horſes. Joſh 
£ o cut up with an hough or hoe. 8 
+ IJohurk. This orthography is uncommon. See To HAWK. 
Neither c — : 

e ezze or cough, Greau's Coſmel. Sac. b. i. 
92 CLET, 7, . The vulgar name for an owl, The Scots and 
er mern counties till retain it. 
WULT. z. /. {holr, Saxon. [ A ſmall wood. Obſolete. 

r as the wind, in þozelts and ſhady greaves, F 
by rmur makes among the boughs and leaves. Fairfax. 
Wer ſos hund, Saxon; und Scottiſh. ] A dog uſed 
tue chaſe. 
4145 and greyhounds, mungrels, ſpaniels, curs, 
e cleped all by the name of dogs.  Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Jaſon threw, but fail'd to wound | 
The b 


Har, and flew an undeſerving hound,” © | 
ud through the dog the dart was nail'd to ground. 


Dryden. 
Lie kind ſpaniel and the faithf ul hound, 

iKeſt that fox in ſhape and tpecies found, 
7 wo the noted path and covets home. 

v Tok . D. 4. [trom ithenoun.} 

net on the chaſe. 

ee {14 to harden the heart permiſſively, but not ope- 
nor effectively; as he vcho only lets looſe a greyhound 


vt : 17 "i 4 2 
e lip, is fad to Hut him at the hare, Bramball. 
j hunts ., purtue, 
* e waves had been hourded by tygers, they ſhould have 
* tem, | ' L'Eftrange. 
% b; FISH, þ 130 * ys | 
Houndsror -- J. A kind of fiſh. Ainſworth, 


eb Nuk. 4. /. [Hi, Latin. ] A plant. 

* e v7 ene flower conhiits ot one leaf, decpiy cut into 

anlout A1 tower contitts of one leat, is tunnel-thaped, 
dam of t ve tegments: the pointal, whichariles from the 

Puph, exc) ie lower, changes into a fruit compoſed ot tour 

"RI Au fur the pot part burry cells, and containing a 
| SUAACE WW A pyramidal and GUAULLLATAL PLACENTA, 


oul.l we hoh or ſpit from us; much leis could 


Prior. 


| 


1. To hamitrins ; to diſable by cutting the ſinews of the ham. | 
„u. 6. 


H O U 


decay. 
Hou ND TREE. . . A kind of tree. 
Hob p. 4. J. {upupa, Laun. ] The puet. 
HOUR. . . [ eure, Frenciiz hora, Latin.!] | 
1. The twenty-toutth part of a natural day; the ſpace of ſixty 
minutes. 
See the minutes how they run: 
How many makes the bour full compleat 
How many H, bring about the day, 
How many days will finish up the year, EY 
How many years a mortal man may live. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A particular time. | 
Vexation almoſt ſtops my breath, | | 
That ſunder d friends greet inthe hour of death. Shakeſp. 
When we can intreat an hour to ſerve, 
We'll ſpend it in fome words upon that bulineſs, 
* It you would grant the time. 
The conlcious wretch muit all his arts reveal, 
| From the firſt moment oi his vital bicath, Eye 
Io his laſt Hot unrepenting death, —Dryden's An. 
3. The time as marked by the clock. | | . 
Ie boar runs through the rougheſt day. Shakejp. 
Our neighbour Jet her floor to a geawel man, who kept 
good hours. | 5 Tatler, NY 88. 
They are as loud any boar of the morning, as our own 
countrymen at midnight. | | 
HO'URGLASS. a. J. [hour and g/aſs.] 


Millar. 
A [ nj ert. h. 
Ainj1rworth 8 


hole, marks the time. 


glas than by the day's clearnets. SIJUEY 
t a man be in fc&nets, the time will cem longer without 


cvery MOMENT, | 
O, recolle& your thoughts ! | 
Shake not his hourgl/afs, when tis tatly fand- © 
Is ebbing io the la. 
2, Space of time. A manner of Speaking raiher attected thin 
clegant. 8 ON 8 
We, within the hourgiafs ot two months, have won one 
town, and overthiown ;cactorces inthe field. Bacon. 
Ho'URLY. ad. { trom bur.) IIappening or doneeve) h 
- requent; eiten repeated. | RE 
| Aicyone = 5 
Computes how many nights he had been gone, 
Obſerves the waining moon with hourly view, 


Bace: 


Ve rautt hve in hourly expectation of having thoie oyus 
recall!, which they now leave with us. 
HO'URLY. adv. | from bur.) Every hour frequently. 
She deierves a lord, 1 55 

That twenty ſuch rude boys miglit tend upon, 5 


1 They with ceaſeleſs cry we 

Surround me, as«hou ſaw'lt; hourly concuiv'd, | 
And gur, born, with Jorrow infinite 

'To me! | | 
Gicat was their ſtrife, which þ72rly wis renew'dy 

Till each with mortal hate his rival vicw'd. Dryden. 

Ho'vuRPLATE. u. J. {hourand plate.) The dial; the plate on 

which the hours pointed by thehand 1 
It eyes could not view the hand, and the characters of the 


their owner could not be much benetited by that acutenets, | 
F 7 5 Locke, 
HOUSE. u. /. Thur, Saxon; huys, Dutch; hbuje, Scottith. ] 
1. A place wherein a man hves; a place of human abcae, 
Sparrows mult not build in his howfe eaves. Shakeſpeare. 
Houſes are built to live in, not to look on; theretore let uſe 
be preterred before umiornuty, except where both may be 
had. 7 | | Bacon, Elſay 46. 


pet the þcufe 18 neither moveable nor ſquare. Watts. 
2. Any place of abode, 


hc becs with {mot-e, the doves with noiſome ſtench, 


3. Place in which religious or ſtudious perſons live in common; 
monattery ; college, | 


now Conſtantia relided, 
4. The manner of living; the table, : | 
He kept a miſcrable bouje, but the blame was laid wholly 
upon madam. ; | 2 ED Swift, 
5. Station of a planet in the heavens, aſtrologically conſidered. 
Pure ſpiritual ſubſtances we cannot converſe with, therefore 
have nced of means of communication, which ſome make to 


_ Addiſon's Spectator, 


worſhip the planets, as the habitations of inteiteFual tub- 
ſtances that animate them. Stilliag jlect. 
6. Family of anceſtors, deſcendants, and kindred ; race, 
; The red roſe and the white are on his face, 
The fatal colours of our ſtriving houſes. Shak, Hen, VI. 
An ignominious ranſom and tree pardon _ 
Are of two houjrs; lawtul mercy twe 9 
Is nothing kin to foul redemption. Shakeſpeare. 
By delaying my latt tine, upon your grace's acceſſion to the 
patrimonies of your houſe, I may ſeem to have wade a for- 
teiture. ryden's Fables, Dedication, 
A poet is not born in ev'ry race; | 
Two of a houſe few ages can afford, | | | 
One to pertorin, another to record. Dryden's Fables. 
7. A body ot the parliament ; the lords or commons collectively 
contidered, 


convincing ſatisfaction to the major part ot both bouſes, elhe- 
cially that of the lords, | Kin Charles. 
To HOUSE. v. a. [from thenoun.] 
1. To harbour; to admit to refidence. 


ſelves maſters of the gates. Sidney. 

Upon the North-ſfca a valley hozſeth a gentleman, who hath 

worn out his former name. = Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
Slander lives upon fuccetiton, 


For ever HCN where it gets poſleilion. Shakeſpeare. 

Mere cottagers are but houſed beggars. | Bacon. 
Oh, can your counſel his detpair defer, 

Who now is houſed in his ſepulchre? Sandys. 


We find them houfing themiclves under ground in dens. 
South's Sermons. 
In expect ation of ſuch times as theſe, 
A chapel bous'd em, truly call'd of calc, 
2. To ſhelter; to keep under a roof. 
As we heuſe hot country plants to ſave them, ſo we may 
houſe our own to forward them. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Houſe your choiceit carnations, or rather ſet them under n 
pent- louſe, to preſerve them in extremity of weather, Evelyn. 
Wit in northern climates will not blow, 
Except, like orange-trees, tis bous'd trom mow. Dryden. 
Toa HOUSE. v. u. L 
1. To take ſhelter; to keep abode; to reſide. : 
Ne ſutler it to houſe there half a day. Hubberd's Tale. 
Graze where you will, you ſhall not bouje will: me. 


Shakeſpeare. 


The proper ſeaſon to take the roots up is ſoon after the leaves 


Sha pe are's Macbeth . 


Addijun's Guardian. 
1. A Slat filled with land, which, running through a narrow | 


Next inorning, known to be a morning better by the howy- | 


a clock or bourgiajs than with it; tor. the mind doth value 


Dry.ten's Spanith Friar. | 


Numbers ner age, and withes for a new. Dryden. | 


Sac. 


2, Family lite; donieltick management. 


Ana hourly call her miſtreis. Shakefpeare. | 
ur ettate may not endure OE SS 

Hzzard fo near us, as duth bourly grow--. 5 

Out ot his lunacics. 8 Shureſpeare's Hamlet. 


Milton's Paradije Loft, b. ii. 


of a cluck ure intcribed. 


hourplate, and thereby at a diitance tee what o'clock it was, 


In a houſe the doors are moveable, and the rooms 1quare, | : 0 . 

"Hou'sEKEEPER, 7. /. { Houſe: 
1. Houfcholder; matter ot a fanily. 
Are from their hives and houjes driven away. Shakefp.. 


Theodoſius arrived at a religious houſe in the city, where | of 
2. One who lives in plenty. 


be the celcftial houſes :- thote who are for the celettial houſes | 


5. A houtedeg. 2 V 70 
Diſtinguaſh the houſekeeper, the hunter. Shak, Macbeth. 
HoOU'SEKEEPING. adj. 1 bouje and keep.) Domeltick ; uſctul 


Nor were the crimes objected againſt him ſo clear, as topive Ho us EL. 1. ,. Chupl, gaxon, 11am hun. 


Palladius wiſhed him to all the Helots, and make them- 


Dryden. 


HOU 
Summers three tines eight, ſave one; 
She had told; alas, too foun; 
Alter to thort time of breath, 
To bouſe with darkreſs ien death. 
2, To have an aitrological tn in the heavens; 
In tear of this, obierve the Harry ſigns | 
Where Saturn Holes, and where Hermes joins, Dryden. 
I hou/ing in the lion's hateful tign, 
Bought ſenates and dejeiting troops are mine; Dryden. 
HOUSEBREA'KER. 1. /. L houſe anti break.) Burglar; one who 
makes his way into kvulics to teal, | 
All houJebreakers and tharpers had Thief written in their 
| L£ Eftrange. 


Alilton; 


forcheads. 
HOUSEBREAKING. z. ſ. [ houſe and break.) Burglary, 
When he hears of a rogue to be tried for robbing, or bouſe- 
breaking; he will ſend the whole paper to the government. 
| | oft. 
Ho'uSEDOG. . /. [houſe and dig.] A maltiff kept to TR 
the nouſe.. | NR. 
A very good houſedog, but a dangerous cur to ſtrangers, 
hadi a hell about his neck; | Ltramge. 
Lou tee the goodudis of the maſter even in the od bouje- 
dog. Addiſon's Speftator, 
Ho'vSEHNOLD. 2. /. [houſe and botd.] 
1. A family living togetſier. : 
Two horyjpolds, boch alike in dignity; 
In fair Verona, where we lay cur 1cene, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 
Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. e 8 
A little Kingdom ĩs a great houfþold, and a great hruholt a 
little Kingdom. Bacon's Advice tv I illitr's, 
| | Of God obſerv'd ; 
The one juſt man alive, by his command, 
Shall build a wonMrous ark, as thou beheld'ſt, 
Lo fave himſelf and bouhnld from amidit 5 
A world devote to univerial wreck.  * Milton's Par. Loft; 
He has always taken to himielf, amongit the ſons of mèn, 
a peculiar bouſbold of his love, which at all times he has che- 
ruhed as a father, and governed as a matter : this is the pro- 
per houhold of foith z in the firſt ages of the world, it was 
lomctunes literally no more than a tingle houyold, or fome 
new iamilics. | Sprat's Sermons. 
Great crimes muſt be with greater crinies repaid, 
And ſecond funerals on the former laid; 
Let the whole houjhold in one ruin fall, 


And may Diana's curſe c'ertake us all. Dryden's Fables. 


Learning's little hofhold did embark, 


With her world's fruitful ſyttem in her ſacred ark. Swift. . 


In his own church he keeps a ſeat, 
ays grace before and after meat; | 
And calls, wilnout att Ting airs, | 
His heufoohd titty day to prayers.  Souifts 
4 9 
; An inventory, thus importing | 
The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his trealure; 2-5-5}: 
Rich ſtvits, awd 44 amits of brupbold. Shakeſpeare. 
belonging ro the tamil | | 
Cournchus called iwo of his houſheld ſervants. Ads, x. 7. 
Tor nothing lovelier can be found | 
In woman, than te uwudy bouſocld good; 
Aud good-works in er! 
It would be endle(s to emumeraic theoaths and blatphemies 
among the men, among the women the neglect of eld 


. * . * 
5 754 7 
: S o 


aAllalrs. 


3. It is uſed inthe manner ot an adjective, to hgnity domeſtick; 


HOUSEHOLDER, 2. ,. [ from houſehold.) Maſter of a tanuly, : 
A certain houſeholder planted u vineyard, Matt. xxi. 33. 
Nov SEHOLDSTUFE. u. J. [boubold and.] Furniture of 


an houſe; utenſils conventent 147 a family. 

In this war that he maketh, Lc tl! theth from his foe, and 
Iurketh in the thick wouds, waiting tor advantages: hiscloke 
is his bed, yea and his TνẽjL u. 

A great part of the building was confumed, with much 
coltly houſeboldfluff. - Bacei's Henry VII. 

The poor wonanhad her jeſt for her bouſeboldjruff, and paid 

| ber phytician with a conceit for his money. L'Ejtrange. 


td keep.) | 


10 be thiq an huncic man and a good houſekeeper, goes as 

fairly as to fay, a graceſul man and a great {cl.ular. Shakeſp. 

It imay credit houſekeepers and fubjtartil tradeſmei,, all 
forts of provitons and cununeditics are rien excellively. 

| . Locke. 


The people are apter to applaud hurſeherpers than houle- 
ratſers. Be oo Holiou. 
3. One who lives much at home. 


How do you both? You are manifeſt houſcheopers. What 


are you fewing here? Shakeſpeare's Cortolanus. 


4. A woman-ſervant that has care of a family, and ſuperintende 


the other maid-ſervants. 
Merry folks, who want by chance 
A pair to make a country-dance, 
Call the old houſekeeper, and get her : ; 
Jo fil! a place tor want of better. Swift, 


to a family. | 
His houſe, for pleaſant proſpect, lange cope, and other 
houſekeeping commodities, challenget! ttc pre-eminence. 
Carew, 


Ho'USEKEEPING, z. J. Hoſpitality ; liberal and plentifultable. 


I hear your grace hath {worn out hcaz/e%e ping. Shokeſp. 


His table was one of the laſt that gave us tn example of the . 


old houſekeeping of an Engliſh nobicman : an abundance 
reigned, which thewed the matter's ho{piality, Prior. 
1 Gothick, a ſacriſice, 
or hoſiza, dunin. Veſiiola, Latin. ] 1 He holy euchariſt. 
To HO'USEL. v. 4. | trom the noun.] To give or receive the 
eucharitt. Both the noun and verb are obſolete. 
Ho'USELEEK. u. /. | houſe and lech.] A plant. 

T he lower contitts of ſeveral leaves, which are placed or- 
bicularly, and expanded in furm of a reſe; out of whole 
flowcr-cup riſes the pointal, Which atterwaiils turns to a 
fruit, compoled, as it were, of many {ecd-veſicts retembling 
hutks, winch are collected into a tort of head, and full of 
{mall teeds, The ſpecies are nx. Millar. 

The acerbs ſupp e e of cruder acids; as juices 
of apples, grapes, the orrels, and bouſelech. Flayer. 

Ho'VSELESS, adj. [from houſe.) Without abode; wanting 
habitation, | 
| Poor naked wretches, 

How ſhall vour houjelejs ends and unfed ſides, 

Yourloop'dand window'd ragzednets, defend you? Shak, 

This hungry, eee uttering, dying Jelus, fed many 
thouſands with five loxves and two fiſhes, i. 

Ho'usSEMALIP. 1. . {houſe and naid.] A maid employed io 
keep the houſe cleun. 


glaſs. Swifts 
Ho us EROOM. . f. [houſe and room.] Pluce in a houle, 
Hyujeroom, that cotts him nothing, he beRows ; 
Yet itill we icrioble on, though {till we loſe. Drzd. Jud. 
Ho'USESNAiL. #.f, A kind of inail, FR 
Ho'USEWARMING. 2. / {houſe and wwerm.] A feaſt or merry - 


* 


| making upon going into a 1.ew houle, | 


* Ho'vging, 


wſband to promote, Par, Loft. 


Sheen lreland. 


he £oufemartl nay put out the candle againit the looking- | 
** | 
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2. Female economy. 


2. In What manner. | 


H OW 


Hoang. . ſ. [from houſe.) 
1. 8 of inhabited building. | 


ondon is ſupplied with people to increaſe its inhabitants, 


according to the increaſe of houſing. Graunt. 


: ia; be | ee nap 
2. From Hoca, heujes, or boujes, French. ] Cloth originally 


uſed to keep off dirt, now added to ſaddles as ornamental, 


Ho'vsL1NG., adj. (tiom hbouje.] Provided for entertainment 


at firſt entrance a houſe z houſewarming.. ; 
His own two hands the holy knot did knit, 
That none but death for ever can divide; 
His own two hands, for ſuch a turn molt fit, 
The Fi, re did Kindle and provide. Fairy Queen. 


Houss. 2. /. {trom houſeaux, or houſes, French. ] Covering of 


cloth originally uſed to keep off dirt, now added to faddles as 
ornamental; houlings. This word, though uſed by Dryden, 
I do nut remember in any other place. 
Six lions hides, with thongs together faſt, 
His upper part defended to his wait 
And where man ended, the continu'd veſt, 
Spread on his back, the said trappings of abeaſt. Dj d. 


Ho'USEW1PE. u. ſ. [houjeana wwe. This 15 now frequent) 


written bufevife, or bj.) The mittrets ofa family.“ 
You will think it untit tor a good þ9yew!feto tir un ox to 
buly hertelf avout her houtewitery. Sperfer on Ireland. 
T have room enough, but the kind and hearty bouſeavye 15 
dead. Pope t Swift. 


2. A female Gconomiſt. 


Fitting is a mantle for a bad man, and ſurely for a bad 
Hoe eit is no leſs convenient; 407 ion of them, that be 
wandering women, it is half a wardrobe. Spenſer on Ireland. 

Let us nt and mock the good-bruſenvite, Þ ortune, from her 
wheel, that her gifts may hencetorth be diſpoſcd equally. 

| | 2 , . SOAREFPEAVEs 
| Farmers in degree, 
He a good huſband, a good Zorjerfe ſhe. 
bh Early houſeavtues leave the bed, IE: 
When livins.enibers on the earth are ſprend. Dryden. 
The faireit among the daughters of Pritain ſhew them- 


ſelves good ftatelvomenas well as good Poujeawives, Audijon.. 


3. One Killed in female butinels, Y 
Ile was bred-up uader the tuition of a tender mother, till 
ſhe mude him as good an houjeevite as nerielt : ne could pre- 
{ſerve apricocks, and make jellies. Zddifoirs Spectuinr. 


Ho USEWIFELY. a4}. [from houſeaviſe.]- deilicd in the acts 


becoming a houlewite. 5 | 

Ho USEWIFELY. ad. | from bouſeww!/c.} With the ceconomy 
of a houſcwife- | 3 5 

Ho uSEWIFERY . A. ſ. from Houſeabife. ] „ 

1. Domeltick or female bulineis; management becoming the 
miſtreſs of a family. 


"Ee. 


You will think it unfit for a good houſewile to [tir in or to 


* buſy herſelf about her boufenr?f ery, Sperijer on Irelaud. 
He crdain'd a lady tor his prize, | 


Generally prailetul ; fair and young, and fkill'din houſe- 


3 Weiferies. 4 Chap HANS lads. 
Little butter was exported abroad, and that dilcreditied by 
the boujewifery of the Iriſh in making it up. 


Learn cod worksfor neceiſary uſes ; for St. Paulexpreſſes 
the oblinarion of Chriſtian women to good. houfertoy ery, and 
charitable provifions for their tam. ly-and negabunrtocd, 


| | Pazlor. } 


HOW. atv. Thu, Saxon; hoe, Dutch.] 
1. In what manner; to wiuat degree. 


How long wilt thou refuſe to humble thyſelf before me? 
Exod. x. 3. 


Hoco much better it is to get iſdom than gold? and to get 
b I rov. xvi. 
How cit is the candice of the wicked put out? And bow | 
Jab, xxi. 17. 


under ttanding rather to be Choſen than nlieer?“ 


oft cometh their deſtruction upon then? 
O h45wil love thy law: it is my meditation.  Pjal. c xix. 
Hyww many children's phants, and mother's cries. 
He many woctul wiiows left to bow | 3 
To jad diſprace! .._ DanicÞs Civil War. 
Connder into Gap many differing ſubltances it may beana- 
lyſed by the tire. 


NIark'd you not, 


Hou that the guiity kindred of the queen 
Lock d pale, when they. did hear vi Clarence? death? 


Proſecute the means of thy deliverance | 
By ramtom, or how elic. Multun's Agoniſtes. 
We examine the why, the what, and the bow of things. 
IE Te. | J. Efirange. 
is much in our power hþg4v to live; but none at all wen 
or hozv to die, N | 
It is plcalant to fee bow the ſmall territories of this little re- 


publics arc cultivated tothe beit advantage, Aliſon on lialy. | 


3, For what reaſon; from what cauſe. | 
Hose now, my love? Why is your cheek ſo pale? 
He chaice the roles there to fade ſo fait? Shakejprare. 
4. Ey what means. 5 8 
Ho do is it thou haſt found it ſo quict.!y? Gen. xxvil. 10. 


Rien would bave the colours of birds feathers, if they 
* 


coul tell hne; or they will have gay {kms inttead of gay 
clothes, | Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 
5. In what ſtate. . 
For zo hall T go up to my father ? Gen. xliv. 34. 
hence am 1 jorc d, and winther am I borne? 

Hoab, and with what reproach tall T return? 

6, It 15 vied ina tente marking proportion or corretpondence. 
Bcholi, he put no trult in his lervants, bg much leis on 


them that dweellh im houtes of clay, Whole toundation is in the. | 


dutt. | Job, iv. 19. 
A great diviſion fell among the nobility, fo much the more 


dinygerous by bow nuch the {pits were more active and 


high. | 7 Haygvard. 

By h920 much they would diminiſh the preſent extent of 

the tea, o much they would-impair the ferdlity, and foun- 

tains and rivers of the earth, Bentley's Sermons. 

7. Iuis much uled in exclamation. 
How are the mighty fallen! 


chty tal 2 Sam. 1. 25. 
How doik the city tit ſolitary as a widow. _ 


Lam. 1. 1. 


8. In an aitirmative 4cnſe, not catily explained; that 10 it is; 


that, | 
Thick clouds put us in ſome hope of land, knowing hozv 
that part of the South Sea was utterly unknown, and might 
have iſlands or contnents, Bacon's Neaw Atlantis. 
Hownt ir. Lig Vo be it.] Nevertheleſs; notwithitand- 
Lio'WBE. ing; yet; however. Not now in ule, 
Siker thou ſpeœaklit like a lewd lorrel, 
Ot heaven to ee lo, | 
: Ho obe I am but rude and borrel, | 
Yet nearer ways 1 know, | : Spenſer. 
Things ſo ordained are to be kept, Boavbeit not necéſſa— 
rily, any longer than till there grow ſome urgent caule to or- 
dain the contrary. : Hooker, b. iv. 14. 
There is a Knowledge which God hath always revealed 
unto them in the werks of nature: this they honour and 
eſteem highly as protound witdom, howbett this witdom 
ſaveth them not. Hooker, b. v. & 22. 
There was no army tranſmitted out of Eagland, howwbert 
the Englith colonies in Ireland did win ground upon the 
Iriſh, Daexies on Irdland. 
Howvp'ye. [Contracted from hoxv do ye.) In what Itate 1s 
your health. A mellage of civility, 


g Dryden. | 


Temble. 


. 


2. The cry of a human being in horrour. 


50% le. f 


Shake eare. 1 


L'Hſtrange. 


1; Halen. 


Years make men more talkative, but leſs writative; of 


that I now write no letters but of plain buſineſs, or * 
howd'ye's, to thoſe few lam forced to correipond with. Pope. 


HowE'VER. adv. | how and ever.] 
1. In whatſoever manner; in whatſoever degree, 


IThis ring he holds 
In moit rich choice; yet in his idle fire, 
'To buy his will, it would not ſeem too dear, 5 
Howe'er repented of. Shakeſp. All's Well that Ends Well. 
| To trace the ways 
Of higheſt agents, decm*d however wile. Milt. Par. Lot. 


2. At all events; happen what Will; at leaſt. 
Our chief end is to be treed irom all, if it may be, h9wv- | 


ever from the greateſt evils; and to enjoy, it it way be, all 
good, howewver the ciucteit, Tillotſou, Sermon 1. 


3. Neverthelels; notwithitanding; yet.“ 


In your excuſe your love does little ſay; 
You might bowwe er have took a fairer Way. Dryden. 
Its views are bounded on all ſides by ſeveral ranges oi 
mountains, which are however at ſo great a diſtance, thut 
they leave a wondertul variety of beautiful prolpects. 
Adcdijon on Italy. 
I do not build my reaſoning wholly on the cale of perſe- 
cution, h92vewer } do not excluiic it. Alte buty. 
Few turn their thoughts 10 examine how thoſe diſealcs un 
a ſtate arc bred, that baitenits end; which would, however, 
be-a very ulctulenqufry. \ | Set. 
To HOWL. v. 2. [huglen, Dutch; alulo, Latin.] | | 
1. To cry as a wolf or dg. 
Methouglit a legion of foul hends 
Environ'd me, and hovled in mine cars 
Such hideous cries, that with the very noiſe 23 
I treinbling wak'd, Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
It wolves had at thy gate howwPd inat fern time, | 


Thou ſliould'ſt have ſaid, Go, porter, turn the key. Shak. | 


He found him in a deſert land, and in the watte howling 
wilderneſs. | Deut. Xxxxii. 10. 
As when a ſort of wolves infeſt the night, 

With their wild hugs at tair Cynthia's light. Waller. 
_ Hardas his native rocks, cold as his ſword, 
Fierce as the wolves that bowl" 4 around his birth; 
He haics the tyrant, and the {ſupplant ſcorns. 

2. To utter cries mdiitrets. . 2 
Therefore will L hoxcl, and cry out for all Moab. Jer. 

The damned uſe that word in hell, 

Hoawlings attend it. - Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
5 Each new morn | ER 
New widows hoxwl, new orphans cry, new ſorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it retounds 
As it it felt with Scotland. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

| 1 have words | : 

That would be hoxwPd out in the deſart air, 


Where hearing thould not catch them. Shakeſp. Macbeth. | 


1 he noiſe grows louder ſtill: 
Ratiling of armour, trumpets, drums, and ataballes; 
Aad tometimes peals ot thouts that rend the heav'ns, 
Like victory: then groans again, and howlings | Does 
Like thoſe of vanquith't men. Dryden I Spaniſh Friar. 
To ſpeak with a bethuine cry or tone. 76; 8 
Peace, montter, peace! Go icll thy horrid tale 
To lavagcs, and bowel it cut in defarts! | 
Me wou!d'ti thou make th accomplice of thy erimes? 
= A. Fhillips's Dyjireſi Mother. 
4. It is uled pocticail y of any noiſe loud and horzid. 
Howl. 2. /. [from the verb.] | OE 


1. The cry of a wolf or dog. 


Murther, 
Alarm'd by his ſentinel the wolf, 
VV hole hoxwl's his watch. 
Theſe and the like rumours are no more than the latt bgxuls 
of a dog dillettcd alive. | SIT, 


Sie raves, lheruns with a diſtraéted pace, | 
And fills with horrid hoeyls the publick place. Dryd, L2. 
HOWSOE VER. adv. | how and foever.}] | 
1. In what manner foever. Sce HOWEVER. 
© brows, who, after Moſes, was one of the moſt ancient, 
howyoever he hath been ſince corrupted, doch in the ſub- 
ſtance of all agree, Raleigh Hijflcry & the World, 
2, Although, | 


Shakeſpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 


E 
To HoOxX. v. a. [from hog, Saxon.] To hough; to ham- 


ſteing. 8 

| Thou art a coward, 

Which boxes honeſty behind, reſtraining | 
From courle required, Shakeſpeare's Winters Tale. 
Lodronius, perceiving theold toldicr's meaning, alighted, 

and with his (word Hexe his horte, taying aloud, This day, 

vallant toldiers, hall you have me both your general and 

fellow ſoldier, fighting on foot as one of yourſelves. Knolles. 
lov. . /. [ hou, old French. ] A large boat ſometimeès with 

one deck. | ] | | . 

. He ſent to Germany, ſtrange aid to rear; 

From whence eftſoons arrived here three boys 5 
Ot Saxons, whom he for his ſafety employs. Fairy Queen. 
To deſine a barge and bv, which are between a boat and 

a ſhip, is hard. 1 Walts's Logich. 
11U"BBUB, 2. / 1 know not the etymology, unleis it betrom 
uþ up, or Hhobneb.] A tumult; a riot. 

People purſued the butinets with all contempt of the go— 
vernment; and in the - ubbub of the firſt day there appeared 
nobody of name or reckoning, but the actors were really ot 
the dregs of the people. Cs 9” * 7 7/7) þ 

An umveilal hubbub wild Bs 

Of itunning lounds, and voices all confus'd, 

Bornethrough the hollow dark, atiaults his ear 

With loudelt vehemence. Mzton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 

Why wolves raile a hubbub at her, 
And dogs how! when the ſhines in water. Hudibrac, p. li. 
Hu'CKABACK. 2. /. A kind ot linen on which the figures are 


raiſed. 


Hu'CKLEBACKED. adj. [ hocker, German, a bunch, and back.] 
Crooked in the thoulders, 


Hu'CKLEBONE. z. f. [trom Fucken, Dutch, to fit down.] 


Ihe hipbone. 
HU'CKSTER. * . {hock, German, a pedlar; hockfeer, u 
HU'CKSTERER. S the-pedlar.] 
1. One who tclls goods by retail, or in ſmall quantities; a 
pedlar, | 
There cannot he a more ignominious trade than the be- 
ing huckfters to ſuch vile merchandue.. Cov. of the Tongue. 
God deliver the world trom'tuch guides, or rather tuch 
huckſlers of touls, the very fliune of religion. South's Serm. 
Should thy ſhoe wrench ande, down, down you tall, 
And overturn the fcolding buck/ler”s (tall, 
The icolding huckfler thall noi v'er thee moan, 
ul pence expect tor nuts and pears o'erthrown. Gay. 
There mould be a general contederacy of all the ſervants 
in every tamily, tor the publics good, to drive thoie China 
huckfters trom the doors, Swift, 
1hote huckfierers or money-jobbers will be found neceſ- 
fary, if this brats money is made current. Swift. 
2, Auickitt mean fellow. | 
Now the ape wanted his huct/er man, Tiudb. Tale. 
To HU'CKSTER. v. . [trom the noun.] To deal in petty 


bargains, 


Smith. | 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


The man doth fear God, e er it ſeems not in him. | 


HUG 


They muſt pay a ſhilling, for changing their 


; ” Aa ” * 3» Iecei - 
ver, tolome þuckftering fellow who follows chat trade got. 
ToHU'DDLE, v. a. [probably from Loc d.] c Suu. 


1. Lo dreſs up cloſe ſo as not to be 
2. To put on careleſsly in a hurry, 
At twelve ſhe roſe with much ado; 
. „ 8 755 
Her cloaths werc hui on by two. 
Now all in haſte they Cu on 
Their hoods, their cloaks, and get them gone, 


diſcovered; to mobble 


Price, 


3. To cover up in halte, 
4. To perform in a hurry. | 
_ -- T have given much application to this poem: this ig +. 
play buddied up in halle. Tit | : not 
Vhen continu'd rain n. 
The lab'ring hutband in his houſe reſtrain, 
Let him forecaſt his work with timely care 
Which elle is huddled when the ſkies are fair: Dryd J. 
5. To throw together in con{utjon, T6 7, 
Our adverſary, huddling teveral ſuppoſitions together and 
that in doubttul and gencral terms, makes a medlcy be. 


8 wift, 


fuſion. | . N 
To HU'DDLE.. v. . To come in a crowd or hurry 925 
Glance an eye of pity on his loſies, 15 
| That have of late 10 / He on his bas 


Enough to preis a royal merchant down. gn, 
Brown de ee alter his e Tn, ö Ae 
huddling manner. 
Thyrſis, whoſe artful ſtrains have oft delay'd 58 
The Hudaling brook to hear his madrigal, N 
And twecien'd every muſkroſe of the dale. MI 
Their eyes are more imperfect than ctlier: ; for they 111 
run againſt things, and, buddling forwards, tall front Wen 
places. : Beroun Hulgar Hrronf. 
Hu'pDLE. 2. ſ. {from the verb.] Crowd; tumulc; confy; 1 
That the Ariſtotelian philoſophy is a 41e of words as 
terms inſignificant, has been thecenfure ot the wilith, Glavin, 


Your carrying buline!s in a hudale, 

Has forc'd our rulers to new model, 
Nature doch nothing in a huddle, 3 
The underſtanding ſees nothing diſtinctly in 
mote, and in a hudd!e. : Licks 
Several merry antwers were made to my queſtions, Wg! 
entertained us till bed- time, and filled my mind with a ba. 
dle ot ideas. Addiſon's Spear, 


Hudi! ras, þ. ii. 
felge. 
Aungs Ice 


HuE. . /. [hrepe, Saxon. ] 
1. Colour; die. 55 | 
| For neverin that land 
Face of fair lady ſhe before did view, 
Or that dreadlion's look her caſt in deadly hue, Toi g. 
For now three months have changed thrice their l. 
2 FTairy Queen, cant, Vi 
To add another n unto the rainbov, 
Is walteful and ridiculous exceſs. Shokeſhrore's K. Nr. 
Flow'rs of all Vue, and without thorn the roſe, JI 
To whom the angel, with a ſmile that glow'd 


ates 
 Celettial rolyred, love's proper hue, 
Antwer'd, Millions Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. 
Voour's is much of the camelion haue, 
To change the dic with diſtant view, Dear. 
2. [Hu French, } A clamour; a legal purſuit; a A 
given to the country. N 


Hue and ery, villain, go! Aſſiſt me, knight, Iam unde: 
fly, run, Hu, and cry! vuhain, Lam undone; -* Shakeſhrowe, 


Immediately comes a he and cry after a gang of tate, 


that had taken a purie upon the road. - [ Efiraixe, 
It you thould hits, he {wears he'll hifs as high; 


Ihe Hue and cry went after Jack, to apprehend hin (1-2 
or alive, wherever he could be found. Arbuthnct's J. Lal. 
Hug k. 7. J. [huer, French, to cry.] One whole bunt 
to call out to others | 

They lie hovering upon the coaſt, and are directed “ya 
baiker ore, who itandeth on the cliſt- ide, and from thence 
diſcerneth the courſe of the pilchard. Cares, 

HUF. 2. /. [ trom Howe, or Haden, ſwelled: he is u, by 

 eiſiempers. So in {ome provinces we ſtill {ay the bread 147 
uh, when it begins to heave or ferment: HH, thereioie, ay 

be / ,t. Lo be ina buff is then to be in a ⁴ ui 
4. we now Tpeak, ] | 

Sweat of ſudden anger or arrogance. 

0 ö ! D Oo 
Quoth Ralpho, honour's but a word 
To vwear by only ina lord; | 

In others it is but a buf, | 

To vapour with inſtead of proof. 

His frowns kept multitudes in we, 
Þ  Poiorethe bluiter of whole buff x 

All hats, as in a form, flew off. © Huitiro' 

We have the apprehenſions of a change to keep ack 
upon us in the very buff of our greathets. L Hrg. 

A Spaniard was wonderfully upon the buf about #5 5% 
traction. SN: LEA. 

No man goes about to enſnare or circumvent ani 14 
paſſion, to lay trains, and give ſecret blows, in à Pik 

uf. South Serre. 
2. A wretch ſwelled with a falſe opinion of his oe 
| Lewd thallow-brained þuffs make athcilm and conte 
of religion the ſole badge and character of wit. dan 
As tor you, colonel hyf-cap, we ſhall try before c 
magiſtrate who's the greater plotter. DA. Sau- fra. 
| To RUPF. vp. a. [trom the noun.] . 
1. To iwcll; to puff. : 3 
In many wild birds the diaphragm may eaſily be K 
with air, and blown in at the windpipe, CV. 
2. 'Tohector; to treat with inſolence and arrogance, 0! 5 

lity. "I q 
To HUFF, v.n. To bluſter; to ſtorm; to bounce; te le 

with indignation or pride. * 17 71 

This ſenleleſs arrogant conceit of theirs made them "7" 
the doctrine of repentance, as a thing below them., . 
A Fung, ſhining, flatt'ring, cringing cowalvy 
A cankerworm of peace, was rais'd above him. 
+ A thief and juſtice, fool and Knave, 3 4. . 
A hufing officer and ſlave. Hudibras, f. l. C. 
Haig to cowards, tawning to the ae . 
To knaves a fool, to cred'lous tools a Knabe, Rey as 
Now what's his end? O charming glory, , . 

What, a frth act to crown his Fg play ?. Dri. u 

W hat a tmall pittance of reaſon and truth is mr its 
thole hufing opinions they are ſwelled with! -**4Gorm:ed 

hen Peg received John's meſſage, ſhe e . 
like the devil. Arbuthnat's Eijtory © 40 
HUu'FFER. 5 [from u.] A bluſterer; à bung. 
dor h;we L hazarded my art 6 
To he expos'd i' th* end to ſutier, 
By tuch a braggadocio huffer. ” 
Hu'rF15H, adj. [trom F.] Arrogant; inſclent; no 
HU'FFISHLY, ad. I from Au.] With arrogant 78 

with bullying blutter. iſy bluſtet. 
Hu'rFISHNESS. #. /. Petulance; arrogance; iu 
To Hug. v. 3. hezian, Saxon, to hedge, to incl 
1. To preſs m_ an — m 

e bewept my fortune, „ Pickard III. 

And huge*'d me in bs 3 Shakeſpeare Ark had 

What would not he do now to hug the cre 1 Efrangee 
given him fo admirable a ſerenade Foſs 

Ev'n in that urn their brother they conte 8 ni. 
And hug it in their arms, and to their boſom Prebb King 


Anq, like a culprit, join the ue and cry. Adi i 


Hudibras, P. i. 


Claud. 


* 
» 1 


Hudibras, f. 1 
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King Xerxes was enamoured upon an oak, which he would 
71e and Kits. Harwvcy ou (Confumptions. 
. fondle; to treat with tenderneſs. 

5 1. under fair pretence of triendly ends, 
And well-plac'd words of glozing courtely, 
Baited with reaſons not unplaulible, 

Win me into the caſy-hearted man, 
And bu him into ſnares. 3 
We lug detornutics, it they bear our names. 
Admire wig 1 
ithout rival, % your darling book. Ro/common. 
72 Ah they know — the flatterer knows the talſchood 
of his own natteries, Vet they love the impoſtor, and with 
both arms hug tlie abule. South's Sermons. 
Mark with what joy he hugs the dear dilcovery ! Rowe. 
3. To hold faſt. , 
Age makes us molt fondly bug and retain the good things 
of lite, when we have the leaſt proſpect of enjoying them. 
Atter busy. 


Milton. 
Glanwille: 


. [from the noun. ] Cloſe embrace. : 
wy ek clote ugs? I owe my ſhame to him. Gay. 
LUGE. adj. [ hergh), high, Dutcn. ] | 
1. Vatt; immenſo. | 


Let the ſtate of the people of God, when they were in the | 


houle ot bondage, and their manner or ſerving Godin a 
tran ge land, be compared witn that which Canaan _ Je- 
ntalem did afford; and wha jeeth not what huge ditlerence 
mere was between tllem? . Hooker, b. iv. 
Ttis pace of carth is ſo huge, as that it equalleth in great- 
neſs not only Aſia, Europe, and Atrica, but America, Abbot. 
1. Great even to deformity or ter1:bleneſs. | 

The paichis kind enough, but a age feeder, 
- Through foreits huge, and long untraveil'd heaths, 


With de{oiation browi he wanders waite, T hom, Spring. | 


Hv'cELY. adv. {from huge. J 
3. Immentely; enormovily, „„ 
Who cries out on pride, 
Tphat can therein tax any private party ? 


35 Greatly ; very much. 


I am bugelz bent to believe, that whenever you concern 
yourtelvez in our atfairs, it is for our good. Savife, 
Hu cfxEss. 2. /. [from ue. Enormous bulk; greatnels. 


My mittreſs excecds in goodnels the Fg of your un- 


worthy thinking. | Shakejpeare's Cymbel:ne, 
Hu'ocERMUGGER. #.f. [corrupted perhaps from hug er 
marcker, or hug in the dark. Morcler in Daniſh is dark- 
nels, whence our zmurby. It is written by Sir Thomas More, 
biker ue. Hoker, in Chaucer, is peewiſh, croſgraimed, of 
which m2{er may be oniy a Judicrous reduplicauon. Hofe 
is likewiſe in German a corzer, and moky is in Englith dark, 
I know not how to determine. ] Secreoy ; bye-place, 
Now hold in haggermugger in their hand, | 
Ard all che reſt dy rob ot goods and land. Hubb. Tale. 
But it I can but nnd them out, | 9 ; 
Waere Cer th in buggermugger lurk, 
I' make them rue their handy-work. 


Hudibras, P. i. 


There's adiitinction betwixt what's done openly and bare- | 
— Face, and a thing that's done in bugger mugger, unden a {6l 


of icctecy und concealment. £ 
Hur. adj. See Huck. ] Vaſt; great; huge. 
This bzgy rock one tinger's force 
Apparently will move. 
Ruks, n. fe [ruque, French. ] A cloak. 


L*'Eiranves tables. 
oo | 


As we were thus in conference, there came one that feenied | 
Bacon New Atlantis.“ 


to be a meſſenger in a rich Hale. 
Hur x. . /. {bulcke, Dutch; hulc, Suton.] | 

1. Lie body of a ſhip. Ne: | | VL 

There's a whole merchant's venture of Bourdeaux ſtuff in 


in hun: you have not ſeen à Bulk better fiutted in the hold. 


| | Shakeſpeare. 
The cuſtom they had of giving the colour of the ea to the 
- bulb, fails, and mariners of ther tpy-boats, to keep them 
from being difcovered, came from the Veneti. Arbuthnot. 
They Argo's hulk will tax, | | 

And ſcrape her pitchy ſides for wax, Swift. 

15 Tue ſooty hulk . 2 
Steer'd flugeith on. TDyhpomſon's Autumn. 
1. Any thing bulky and e This ſenſe is ſtill retained 


m dcotland: as, a Hulk of a fellow. 


_ And Harry Monmouth's brawn, the 2K Sir John, 

Is pruoner to your fon. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. P. ii. 
T:HULs, v. a. 
HULL. 2. {: [hulgan, Gothick, to cover.] 

1. The hulk or integument of any thing; the outer covering: 
a8, te H of a nut covers the tell Hule, Scottiſh.] 
2. Ihe body of a ſhip; the hulk. 


and bulky, 


Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 


And through the yielding planks a pafſage find. Dryden. ? 


So manv arts hath the Divine Witdom put together, only 

for the hu and tackle ot a ſenſible and thinking creature. 
| | Grew's Coſmol. Sac. b. i. c. 5. 
THvrr.. *. 1. [trom the noun.] To float; to drive to and 

tro upon the water without ſails or rudder. x © 

They law a ſight full of piteous ſtrangeneſs; a ſhip, or 
rather the carcaſe of the ſhip, or rather ſome few bones of 
we carcale, Hing there, part broken, part burned, and part 

A Sidney. 

Will you hoiſt ſail, Sir? here lies your ny | 
No, good twabber, I am to hull here a little longer. 
I | Shakeſpeare. 
He look'd, and ſaw the ark 5 on the flood, 

85 ich now abate. . Milton's Paradije Loft, b. xi. 
+. cOpie walking down upon the thore, ſaw ſomewhat come 
19 14 5 toward them L Fflrange. 
liv vr, 99 [from hull.} Siliquoſe; huſky, Ainfeworth, 

LVER, A Holly, | 
ga lid ver and thorn, thereof flail for to make. Tuſer. 
1. J . V. a. [hommelen, Dutch. ] | | 

0 Make the noiſe of bees. 

© Humming of bees is an unequal buzzing. 

Th: n airy nation flew, 

Mek as the humming bees that hunt the golden dew 
" dUmmer's heat, —— 
do wer bees in little cells repoſe 
ad it night-robbers lift the Well Ito d hive, 
i You — throngh their waxen city grows. 

can marticulate and buzzing found. 

I tank hel hear me: vet to bite his lip, 
= bum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. Shakeſp. 

50 vo my honour, Sir, I heard a humming, 
that a ſtrange one too, which did awake me. 


Dryden. 


| The cloudy mellenger turns me his back, 285 
* To vile in 3.45 who ſhould fay, You'll rue. Shakeſpeare. 
Uible e © inipcaking, and jupply the interval with an au— 
| million of breath. 
2 pump'd up all his wit, 
«2% d upon it, thus he writ. 
ER I itil} acquieſt, DE og 
— over humm'd and haw'd ſedition, 50 
Wing 49 trraton,  Hudibras, P. iii. cant. 2. 
Nel OY Pumming and hawing a good While; but, in 
ane Up unmlelf to the phyüctans. L Etrange. 


Hiulibras, p. iii. 


 Shakeſp. | 


| 5 HUMA'NE. a 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall. | 


o exenterate : as, to hulk a hare. Ainſw. | 
| 2. Humankind; the collective body ot mankind, | 
It he can untic thote knots, he is able to teach all humanity, 
ull and bulk are now 
confounded, but hl ſeems originally to have ſignified not 
merely the body or hull, but a whole ſhip of burden, heavy | 


Bacon. 


— Dry ens Ain. b. vi. 


Shakeſpenre. \ 


' HUM 
Still 5umming on, their drowly courſe they keep, 
And laſli'd io long, like tops, are lath'd aſleep. 
4. To ting tow. | 
The mutlical accents of the Indians, to us, are but inarti- 
culate hummings; as are ours to their otherwiſe tuned or- 
ans. Glanwille's Apol. 
Hum half a tune. Fope. 
5. To _—_— Approbation was commonly exprefled in pub- 
lick allemblies by a hum, about a century ago. 
HuM. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The noiſe of bees or inſects. 
g To black Hecate's ſummons 
The ſhard-born beetle, with his drowty hums; 
Hath rung night's yawning peal. S bakefpeare's Macbeth. 
Nor undelightful is the ceateleſs ham, 
To him who mules through the woods at noon. Thomſon, 
2. The noiſe of buſtling crowds. 
From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
The Hum of either army ttilly ſounds. SHA. Henry V. 
Tower'd cities pleaſe us then, 
And the buſy hum ot men. Milton. 
One theatre there is ot vaſt reſort, | 
Which whilome of requeſts was call'd the court; 
But now the great exchange of news 'tis hight, 
3. Any low dull noife. | | | 
| Wo lat the neareſt, by the words o'ercome, 
4. A pauſe with an inarticulate found. 
Thele ſlirugs, thele i and haws, 5 
When you have {ud ſhe's goodly, come between, 
Ere you can ſay the's honeit. Shakeip. Winter's Tale. 


and ha will not do the but'nets, 
5. In Hudibras it ſeems uſed tor ham. 
And though his countrymen the Huns, 
Did ſtew their meat between their bums | 
And the horſes backs o'er which they ſtraddle; 
And ev'ry man eat up his ſaddle. Hudibras, p. i. c. 11. 
6. An expreſſion of applauie, PATE 
You hear a h in the right place. | 
HuM. interſect. A ſound implying doubt and deliberation. 
Leet not your cars delpiſe the heavieſt found = 
That ever yet they heard. EE: | 
Hum! I guels at it. _ - - Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
S.). e Sir Robert- E n!, | 
And never laugh for all my lite to come. Pope. 
HUMAN. adj. [humanus, Latin; humain, French.] 
1. Having the qualities of a man. 9 
It wil not be aſked whether he be a gentleman born, but 
whether he be a human creature. 
2. Belonging to man, 
The «mg is but a man as Iam: the violet ſmells to him 
as it doth to me; all his ſenſes have but human contitions, 


Thee, ſerpent, ſubtil'ſt beaſt of all the field, 
I knew; but not with human voice indu'd. Ilideon. 
Locke. 
. [humaine, French. ] Kind; civil; benc- 


any, this ages the higheſt of all kuman certainty, 
| 7 
volent; good-natured, 


humane and charitable. 


Bacon s Eſſays. 


more humane, are planted in their itead. Sprat's Sermons. 


nature. 


ſome, we migiit gueſs they relieved us bizzrancly. Shakeſp. 
HU'MANIST. 1. ,. [humanifte, French. ] Aphilologer; agram- 
marin. | ; 7, 

HuMA'NITY. 2. ſ. [humanite, French; humantitas, Latin. 


1. The nature of man. | 


Look to thyſelf; reach not beyond humanity. Sidney 

A rarer ipirit never did ſteer humanity. Shakeſpeare. 

The middle of unity thou never kneweſt, but the ex- 

- tremity of both ends. Shakepeare's Timon of Athens. 
To preterve the Hebrew intire and uncorrupt, there hath 
been uled the highett caution hymanty could invent. Brown. 


and will do well to oblige mankind by his informations. 
ED, 1 Clan ville. 
3. Benevolence; tenderneſs. „„ | 
All men ought to maintain peace, and the common offices 
of humanity and friendthip in diverſity of opinions. Locke. 
How tew, like thee, enquire the wretched out, 
And court the offices of ſoft kumanity #9 
Like thee reſerve their raiment for the naked, 
Reach out their bread to feed the crying orphan, 
Or mix their pitying tears with thoſe that weep? Roæve. 
4. Philology; grammatical ſtudies. . 
To HUMAN IZE. S. g. [humaniſer, French. ] To ſoften; to 
make ſulceptive of tenderneſs or benevolence, | 
Here will I paint the characters of woe, | 
And here my taithful tears in ſhowers ſhall flow, 
To humanizxe the flints whereon I tread. Wotton. 
Was it the buſineſs of magick to humanize our natures 
with compaflion, forgiveneſs, and all the inſtances of the moſt 
extenſive charity? Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 


mankind, 
leſt with a taſte exact, yet unconfin'd; 
A knowledge both of books and humankind. 
HUMANLY, adv. [from human. ] | 


| x. Atter the notions of men; according to the power of men. 


Thus the preſent happy proſpect of our affairs, humanly 
{peaking, may ſeem to promiſe. Atterbury. 


2. Kindly ; with good-nature. This ſhould be humanly. 
Though learn'd, well bred; and though well brec, ſin- 


cer ß | . 
Modeitly bold, and humanly ſevere. Pope's Eſay on Crit. 
Hu'MBIRD. 2. ſ. [from hum and bird.] The humming bird. 
All ages have conceived the wren the leaſt of birds, yet 
our own plantations have ſhewed us one far leſs; that is, the 
humbird, not much exceeding a beetle. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
HUMBLE. adj. [ humble, French; humilis, Latin. ] 
1. Not proud; modeſt; not arrogant. 
And mighty proud to humble weak does yield. 


Now we have ſhewn our power, 

Let us ſeem hnmbler after it is done, CE ETD 

Than when it was a doing. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

Thy humble ſervant vows obedience, 

And faithtul tervice, till the point of death. Shakeſpeare. 
We ſhould be as bumble in our impertections and tins as 
Chritt was in the fulneſs of the Spirit, great wiſdom, and 
perfect life. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Chute you for me, for well you underſtand; | 

But it an humble huſband may rogue, 

Provide and order all things tor the beſt. 


Dryden. 


| Ten thouland trifles light as theſe, 
Nor can my rage nor anger move: 


Pope. 


And full of bum and buz trum noon *til night. Dryden. 
Slept falt; the diſtant nodded to the bum. Pope's Dunciad. 
2. Tocruſh; to break; to ſubdue; to morti 


Your excuſes want ſome grains to make em current: hum | 
Dryden's Spanith Friar, 


Spectator. 


3. To make to condeſcend. 


| Eng. | | 
4. Lo bring down from an height: 


Sat. 


= Shakeſpeare. 
For man to tell how human lite began 5 8 | 
Is hard; for who himſelf beginning knew? Milton. 


Intuitive knowledge needs no probation, nor can have. | 


Love of others, if it be not ſpent upon a few, doth natu- Fe 
rally ſpread itſelt towards many, and maketh men become | 


Envy, malice, covetouſneſs and revenge are aboliſhed: a | 
new race of virtues and graces, more divine, more moral, | 


HUMA'NELY. adv. [from humane.] Kindly; with good- 'N 


Tf they would yicld us the ſuperfluity, while it were whole- | 


1. Without pride; with humility. 


2. Without height; without elevation. 3 
Hu'MDR UM. adj. [ from hum, drone, or humming drone.] Dull; 


HU MANKIND. 2. ſ. {human and kind.) The race of inan; 


Pepe. | 
F To HUME CTATE. 
The Nile and N iger do not only moiſten and contemperate 


Fairy Queen. 


She ſhould be humble, who would pleaſe; 
nd ſhe muſt futter, who can love. 
2. Low; not high; not great. 
Th' example of the heavenly lark, 
Thy teilow-poet, Cowley, mark! | 
Above the ſkies let thy proud muſick ſound; 
by humble neſ build on the ground. Convley. 
enied what ev'ry wretch obtains of fate, 5 
An humble roof and an obicure retieat. Yalden. 
Ah! prince, haſt thou but known the joys which dwell 
With humbler tortunes, thou wouldſt curſe thy royalty. 


Pris. 


| h Rowe: 
| Far humbler titles ſuit my loſt condition. Smith. 
To HU'MBLE, v. a. (from the adiective.] 
1. To make humble; to make ſubmitlive; to make to bow 
down with humility. 
Take this purte, thon whom the heaven's plagues 
Have humbled to all ttrokes. Shakeſpeare's King Lear; 
The executioner . 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck, 
But fhrit begs pardon, Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
Humble vorefetves under the mighty hand of God, that 
he may exalt you. 2.5, V. 6, 
Hezekiah led himſelf for the pride of his heart. 2 Chro. 
Why do l humble thus mylelt, and tuing 
For peace, reap nothing but repulſe and hate? Milton. 
Let the inner put away the evil of his doings, and humble 
himletf by a ſpeedy and tincere repentance: Jet him return 
to God, and then let him be aflured that God will return to 
him. 7 Sermons. 
_ Yearly injoin'd, ſome ſay, to Rs 
This annual hymbling certain number'd days; 
To daſh their pride, and joy, tor man ſeduc'd. 
We are pleated, by ſome implicit kind of revenge, to ſee 
him taken down and huzzbled in his reputation, who had ſo 
far raited himſelf above us. Addiſon's Spectator. 
The miltrels of the world, the ſeat of empire; 
The nurſe of heroes, the delight of gods, | 
I hat hu-:bled the proud tyrants of the earth. Addiſ. Cato. 


humbled as diſturbers of the publick tranquillity. Freeholder. 
Fortune not much of humbling me can boaſt; - 
Though double tax'd, how little have I lot! Poe. 


This would not be to condeſcend to their capacities, when 


be bumbles himſelf to ſpeak to them, but to loſe his defign in 


Locke, 


In procels of time the higheſt mountains may be humbled 
into valleys; and again, the lowelt valleys exaltedinto moun- 
_ tains, | Hatewwell on Providence. 
IL UMBLEBEE, 1. J. [him and bee.] A buzzing wild bee. 
Ihe honeybags ſteal from the hurmblebers, | 
And tor night-tapers crop their waxen thighs. Shakeſp. 
This puts us in mind once again of the humblebees and 
the tinderboxes. 355 Atterbury. 
IU MBLEBEE. x. ſ. A herb. Hainſaworth. 
IU MBLEBEE Eater. 1. /. A fly that eats the humblebee. 
| 8 | Ainſworth, 


HU MBLENESS, 2. J. {from humble. ] Humility; abſence of 


pride. 8 h 

1 With how true humbleneſs OS 

They look'd down to triumph over pride! Sidneys 

I am rather with all ſubjected humbleneſs to thank her x- 
cellencies, ſince the duty thereunto gave me rather heart to 
ſave mylelt, than to receive thanks for a deed which was her 
only inſpiring. . | b. i. 


+ 


= 1, 2:44  ORANgy 
It was anſwered by us all, in all poſſible humblendſs; but 


yet with a countenance, that we knew that he ſpoke it but 
mernly, ß: Bacon's New Atlantis. 

A grain of glory, mixt with humbleneſs, | | 
_ Cures both a fever and lethargickneſs. 


dues himlelt or others. 


Hu'MBLEMOUTHED. ach, [ humble and mouth.) Mild; meek. 


You are meek and humblemouth'd; but your heart 


Is cramm'd with arrogancy, ſpleen and pride. Shakeſp. 15 
HUMBLEPLANTV. 2. /. A ſpecies of ſenſitive plant. 3 


The humbleplant 1s lo called becauſe, as ſoon as you touch 
it, it proſtrates itlelf on the ground, and in a ſhort time ele- 
vates itlelf again: it is raiſed in hotbeds. Mortimer's Huſb. 

Hu'MBLES. 2. /. Entrails of a deer. 


|HUMBLESsS. x. /. from humble. ] Humbleneſs; humility. 


Spenſer. 


And with meek humbleſs, and afflicted mood, 
Pardon for thee, and grace tor me intreat. 
HUu'MBLY. adv. | trom humble.) 


They were us'd to bend, 9 5 | 
To ſend their {miles before them to Achilles, 8 
To come humbly as they us'd to creep to By altars. Shak, 
Here the tam'd Euphrates humbly glides, | 


And there the Rhine ſubmits her ſwelling tides. Dryden. g 


Write him down a flave, who, humbly proud, 


With preſents begs preferments from the crowd. Dryden. 


In midſt of dangers, fears, and death, 
Thy goodneſs F'll adorez | | | 
o nd praiſe thee for thy mercies paſt, 5 
And humbly hope for more. Addiſon's Spectator. 


dronithz ſtupid, | 
Shall we, quoth ſhe, ſtand ſtill humdrum, 
And tee {tout Bruin all alone, F 
By numbers baſely overthrown ? Hudibras, þ. 1. 
I was talking with an old humdrum fellow, and, before 1 
had heard his ſtory out, was called away by buſincſs. Addiſon. 
To HUME'CT. * a. ¶ humedto, Lat. humecter, Fr.] 


To wet; to moitten. 


the air by their exhalations, but refreſh and hume#tate the 
earth by their annual inundations. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Hier rivers are wheeled up into ſmall cataracts, and ſo di- 
vided into ſluices, to humettate the bordering foil, and make 
it wonderfully productive. Heowwel's Vocal Foreft. 
The medicaments are of a cool humecting quality, and not 
too much aſtringent. : iſeman's Surgery. 
HUMECTA'TION. 2. /. [ hume#ation, Fr. from bumectate.} 
The act of wetting; moiſtening. ; : 
Plates of braſs, applied to a blow, will keep it down from 
ſwelling; the cauſe is repercuſſion, without humectation, or 
entrance of any body. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
That which is concreted by ex ſiccation, or expreſſion of 
humidity, will be reſoved by humect ation, as earth and clay. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
HU'MERAL. adj. [humeral, French, from hamerus, Latin.] 
Belonging to the ſhoulder. 
The largeſt crooked needle ſnould be uſed, with a ligature, 
in taking up the humeral arteries in amputation. Sharp. 
HUMICUBA'TION, 1 [ humi and cubo, Latin.] The act of 
lying on the ground. 
Faſting and ſackcloth, and aſhes and tears, and humicuba- 
tions, uſed to be companions ot repentance. Bramball. 
HU MID. adj. [ humide, French; humidus, Lat.] Wet; moiitz 
watery. 
Eis there, with humid bow, 5 
Waters the odorous 3 that blow 
6 


Milton. | 


Men that make a Kind of inſult upon ſociety, ought to be 


Herbert. 
HUMBLER. u. . [from humble.) One that humbles or ſub- 
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HU M 


Flowers of more mingb'd hue 


Than her purpled 1carit can ſhew. ; Milton. 
he qucen, recover'd, rears her bumid eyes, 
And firit her huſband on the poop elpies, Dryden. 


If they {lip eaſily, and are ct a fit ſize to be agitated by heat, 
and the heat is big enough to keep them in agitation, the 
body is fluid; and if it be apt to ſtick to things, it 1s hunud. 

| | Newton's Opticks. 
HumiDITY. =. . [humidite, Fr. from humid.) I hat quality 
which we call mo1iture, or the power of wetting other bodies, 
It ditfers very much trom fluidity, depending altogether on 
the congruity of the component particles of any liquor to the 
pores or ſurtaces of ſuch particular bodies as it 18 capable of 
adhering to. Thus quickſilver is not a moiſt Hiquor in re{pect 

to our hands or clothes, and many other things it will not 
ſtick to; but it may be called to in reterence to gold, tin, or 


water it{elt, that wets almoſt every thing, and is the great 
ſtandard of humidity, is not capable of wetting every thing; 
for it ſtands and runs eatily off in globular drops on the 


leaves of cabbages, and many other plants; and it will not | 2. The different Kind of moiſture in man's body, recxoned by 


wet the teathers of ducks, {wans, and other water-tow!l. 
1 uiuncy. 
We'll uſe this unwholeſome -umidity, this grols watery 
pumpion: we'll teach him to know turiles from jays, Shar, 
| O bleſſing- breeding ſun, draw trom the earth 
Rotten humidity; below thy lilter's orrr 
Intect the air,  -» Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
Younganimals havemore tender fibres, and more þ172:tty, 
than old animals, which have their juices more exalted wud } 
reliſhing. | 25.4. Arbutbnot on Diet. 
ARHUMLIia' TION, 2. /. [French.] ] 
1. Deſcent from greatnets ; act of humility. 2 
| The former was an humnilzation of Deity, the latter an Þz- | 
miliation of manhood ; for which cauſe there followed upon | 
the latter an exaltation of that which was humbled ; tor with | 
power he created the world, but rettored it by obedtence. 
FE | Hooker, b. v. N55} 
2 Thy humiliation ſhall exalt 
With thee thy manhood ailv to this throne, SET 
| | Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
2. Mortification; external expreſſion of {in and unworthincts. 
Juohn fared poorly, according unto the apparel he wore, that 
is, of camel's hair; and the dottrine he preached was hum- 
bation and repentance, ron Vulgar Errours. 
ee: With tears | 
Watering the ground, ant with our ſighs the air 
_ Frequentng, tent trom hearts contrite, in ſign 


Ot torrow unteign'd, and. humiliation meck. Par. Loft. | 


8. Abatement of pride. R | C 
| It may ſerve tor a great leflon of humiliation to mankind, 
to behold the habits and pailions of men trampling over 1n- 
terett, friendihip, honour, and their own perſonal tatety, as | 
- well as that of their country. Savijt. | 
HUMILITY. . /. {humilite, French.] 
1. Freedom trom pride; modeſty ; not arrogance. | 
Wen we make profeflion of our taith, we ſtand; when we 
acknowledge our t1ns, or ſcek unto God for favour, we fall 
down; becauſe the gelture ot conttancy becometiy. us belt in 
the one, in the other the behaviour of hunitity, Hooker. | 
I do not know that Engitthman alive, El 
With whom my foul is any jot at odds, | 
- - More than the intant that is born to-nichlt; 
I thank my God tor my humility. Shaxeſp. Richard III. 
What the height of a king tempteth to revenge, the hum- | 
lity of a Canittian teacheth to forgive. King Charles. 
Ihe hamility of the ttyle gained them many friends. 


| | | Clarendon. | 
1 There are ſome that uſe | 
Humilily to ſerve their pride, and ſeem 
Humble upon their way, to be the prouder | | 
At their wifh'd journey's end. Deunbam's Sophy. 


It is an eaſy matter, when there is no danger of a trial, to 
extol þumzlity in the midit of honours, or to begin a faſt atter 
dinner, | VVV South's Sermons. | 

As high turrets, for their airy tteep, X 
Require toundations in proportion deep; 
Anlloily cedars as far upwards thoot, 

As to the nether heavens they drive che root; 
Sv Jow did her ſecure foundation lic, 
She was not humble, but humzlity. 

2, Act of tibmitſion. | 

| With rhete bumlities they ſatisfied the young king, and by 
their bowing and bending avoided the preſent ſtorm. Dawes. 
IlUMMER. 2. / {from hum.] Anapplauder. - Amfworth. 
Hu Mo RA. adj, {irom humour. | e from the hu- 
indurs. e | 
'P'his fort of fever is comprehended under continual Y- 
moral ever.. Harwey on Confumptions,” 

- HU'MORIST, . 6 [humoriflo, Italian; Hrmoriſte, French. 

1. One who conducts himſelt by his own tancy z one who gra- 

tines his own humonr. | | 


Dryden. 


The wit links imperceptibly into an humorift. Spectator. | 


The notion of a hu70rz/t 18 one that is greatly pleaſed; or 


greatly ODA, with little things; his actions ſeldom dis 


rected by the reaſon and nature of er. Watts's Logick. 
This humorif? keeps to himielf much more than he wants, | 


and gives a vatt refuſe of his tuperttuities to purchaſe heaven. 


| Addijun's Spectator. 
2. One who has violent and peculiar pathons. | 
By a wiſe and timeons inquiſition the peccant humours and 
humorits muit be diſcovered and purged, or cut off: mercy, 
in tuch a cate, in a king, 18 true cruelty. -- Bacon to Fillters. 
Hu':10ROVSs. adi. from humour.] | 5 

1. Full of groteſque or odd images. 1 | 
| Some of the commentators tell us, that Marſya was a law- 
ver who had loft his caute z others that this paſſage alludes to 
ihe tory of the ſatire Marſyas, who contended with Apollo, 
which I think is more bumarous. Addiſon on Itay. 
Thy humorous vein, thy pleafing folly, | 

Lies all neglected, all forgot; | 

. And-pentive, wav'ring, melancholy, | 
Thou dread'ſt and hop'ſt thou know'lt not what, 
2. Capricious; irregularz without any rule but the preſent 
whims... | | | | = h Ry 
I am known to be a humorous patrician z ſaid to be ſome- 
thing impertect, in favouring the firit complaint; haſty and 
under lize, upon too trivial motion. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
'Thon tortunc's champion, that doſt never tight 
But when her buzrorous ladyſhip is by, 7 t 
To teach thee ſafety. Shakeſpeare's King John. 
He's humorous as Winter, and as ſudden 


As fiwws congeal'd in the ſpring of day. Shakeſpeare. 
O, you awake then: come away, 

Times be ſhort, are made tor play; 

The kumorous moon too will not ſtay: 

What doth make vou thus delay ? Ben. Johnſon. 


Vaſt is his courage, boundlels is his mind, 
Rough as a ſtorm, and humorous as the wind. Dryden. 
He that would learn to pals a juſt tentence on pertons and 
things, mult take heed of a fancitul temper of mind, and an 
humorous conduct in his affairs. Watts"s Logick. 
3. Pleaſant; jocular. Ainſworth, 
Hu'MOROUSLY. ndj. [from humorous.) 
1. Merrily; jocoſely. 0 
A cabinet of medals Juvenal calls, very humoroufly, con- 


2. With caprice; with win. 2 i b 
Hu'MOROUSNESS. . /. [ from humorous.) Ficklenels ; capri- 


Hu'MORSOME, adj. [from humour.] 
1. Peevith z petulant, 
2. Odd; humorous, 


nuing lingular and mb, ſomè diiguiſes. 
Hu'MORSOMELY. adv. {trom humorſome.)] Peeviſnly; pe- 


HUMOUR, 2. f. [ humeur, French; humor, Latin. ] 
lead, to whoſe ſurfaces it will preſently adhere. And even | 1, Moitture, | 


3. General turn or temper of mind. 


| 5. Groteſque imagery ; jocularmy; merriment. 


7. Petulance; peevithneis.“ | | | | 


18. A trick; a practice. „ 1 
I like not the bameorry of lying: he hath wronged me in | 


Prior. 


We reſolve by halves, and unadviſedly; we reſolve raſnly, 
fillily, or humoroufly, upon no reaſons that will hold. Calamy. 


It has been humoroujly laid, that tome have fiſhed the very 
jakes tor papers left there by men of wit. Swift. 


cious levity. 


Our ſcience cannot be much improved by maſquerades, 
where the wit of both ſexes is altogether taken up in cont!- 
Swift. 


tulantly. 


The aqueous humour of the eye will not freeze, which 15 
very admirable, ſecing it hath the per{picuity and fluidity of 
common water, Ray on the Urea ion. 


the old phylicians to be phleꝶm, blood, choler, and melan- 
choly, Which, as they predorunated, were ſuppoted to deter- 
mne the temper of mind. . | 
Believe not theſe ſuggeſtions, which proceed 
From anguiih/of the mind and jours black, 
That mingle with thy fancy, Miltoa's Agoniſtes. 
As there is no humour, to which impudent poverty cannot 
make iUelf ſerviceable; fo were there enow of thoie of de- 
{perate ambition, who would build their houtes upon others 
ruin. AL; * Sidney, b. li. 
There came with her a young lord, led hither with the 
humour of youth, which ever thinks that good whole good- 
nels he {ces not. Sidnęy. 
King James, as he was a prince of great judgment, 10 he 
was a piince of a marvellous pleaſant humour: as he was 
going through Luſen by Greenwich, he aiked what town it 
was; they taid Luten, He atked, a good while after, What 
town is this we are now in? They ſaid itil it was Luſen: faid 
the king, I will be King of Lulen.  Bacon's Apophthegms. 
Examine how your h#u794r 18 inclin'd, 
And which the ruling paſſion of your mind. Roſcommon. 
I hey, who were acquainted with him, Knew his þumour to 
be tuch, that he would never conſtrain himſelt. Dryden. 
In cates where it is neceſſary to make examples, it is the 
humour of the multitude to forget the crime, and to remem- 
ber the punithment, Adadijon's Freebolder. 


— 


Good humour only teaches charms to laut, 


4. Prelent dilpolition. * 
It 1s the curſe of kings to be attended 
By ſlaves, that take their Hujẽj urs tor a warrant 
40 break into the blood-houte of life. Shak. King Jahn. 
Another thought her nobler humour fed. Fairfax, b. Ii. 
| Their humours are not to be Won, 
But when they are impos'd upon. 
2... Tempt not his heavy hand; 
But one ſubmiſſive word which you let fall, 
Will make him in good bum with us all, 


Hudibras, P. ii. 


Dryden. 


6. Diſcaſed or morbid diſpohftien. . | 
lle was a man frank and_generons ; when well, denied 
himlelt nothing thai he had a mind to cat or drink, which 
gave him a body tull of humorrs, and made his fits oi the 
gout frequent and violent. Temple. 


Is my friend all pertection, all virtue and diſcretion? Has 
he not bumours to be endured, as well as Kindnefies to be en- 
joyed? Nah South's Sermons. 


ſome bumours: I ſhould have herne the humour dletter to her. 
5 ä Shokeſprare's Mrrry Wives of Windſor. 
9. Caprice; whim; predominant inclination. 


fore it is good to take both. 
To HU'MOUR. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To gratity; to ſoothe by compliance. | 
It I had a ſuit to Matter Shallow, I would humozr his 
men; if to his men, I would curry with Maſter Shallow. 
5 N | Shakejpeare. 
If I were Brutus now, and he were Caſſius, 
He ſhould not humour me. _ Sbateſp. Julius Ceſar. 
Obedience and ſubjection were never enjoined by Gud to 
humour the pallions, luſts, and vanities of thoſe who are com- 


Bacon's Ef aps. 


mandetd to obey our governours. Swift. 
You humour me, when I am tick 
Why not when J am {plenetick ? - Pope. 


Children are fond of ſomething which ſtrikes their tancy 
molt, and tullen and regardleſs of every thing elle, if they 
are not humoured in that fancy. _ Watts's Logick, 

2, To fit; to comply with. 1 ; | 
Io after age thou ſhalt be writ the man, 
That with ſmooth air could'ſt þuzorr beſt our tongue. 
DN Ep | 7 5 Milton. 

"Tis my part to invent, and the muſicians to Humour that 

invention. Dryden's Prejace to Albion. 


a fine variety of ſavage proſpects: the King has humoured the 
genius of the place, and only made ute ot fo much art as 1s 
neceſſary to regulate nature. Addijen's Guardian. 


protuberance formed by a crooked bacx. | 
'Thele defects were mended by ſucceeding matches; the 
eyes were opened in the next generation, and the up tell, 


Tatler, No 74. 


ſhoulders. N | 
The chief of the family was born with an hympback and 
very high noſe. 1 atler. 
HUMPBA'CKED. adj, Having a crooked back. 
To HUNCH. v. . [hajch, German.] 
1. To ſtrike or punch with the hits. 


don't you go and cut the poor tellow down? Arvuthng:. 
2. [Hocker, a crooked back, German.] Lo crook the back. 
Thy crooked mind within huxch'd out thy back, 
And wander'd in thy limbs: to thy own kind _ 
Make love, if thou canſt find it in the world. Dryden. 
HUNCHBA'CKED, adj. {hunch and back.] Having a crouked 
back. | | 
bunchbacked. L' Eftrange, 
But I more fear Creon! 

Jo take that hunchback'd moniter in my arms, 
Th' excreſcence of a man. Dyyden and Lee's Oedifus, 
The ſecond daughter was peevith, haggard, pale, with 

ſaucer-eyes, a tharp noſe, and hunchbacked. Arbuthnot. 

Hu'NDRED. adj. hund, hundned, Saxon; horderd, Dutch.) 

The number conſiſting of ten multiplied by ten. 

A bale, proud, three ſuited, hundred pound, filthy, worſted 

ſtocking knave. e King Lear, 
A hundred altars in her temple {moke, 


ciſum argentum in til.lgs facte/q:e miuutas. Addiſon. 


HU'NDRED. 2. /. 
1. A company or body conſiſting of an hundied. 


Still makes new conquelits, and maintains the paſt, Pope. 
I , | 


In private, men are more bold in their own humorrs; and | 
in contort, men are more obnox!0u3 to others £19208 3 there- 


Fountainbleau is ſituated among rocks and woods, that give | 


HunmP. z. /. [corrupted perhaps from bump. See BUMP, ] The 


Hu- ur rack. 1. /. [hump and back.} Crooked back; high 


Jack's friends began to hunch and puſh one another: Why 


His perſon deformed to the higheſt degree, flat- noſed, and 


and many hundred thouſands received an 


accou 
tom the mouths of thoſe who were e * 


ye-witneſles, Addiſon 


Very few will take this propolition, that God; 
with the doing of what he himieit commands "a 
moral principle: whoſoever does ſo, will hay 
hundreds ot propoſitions innate. 2 

Lands, taken trom the enemy, were divi 
or hundreds, and diſtributed among the ſol 
2. A canton or diviſion of a county, perhaps once contain: 

an hundred manors, [ Hundredum, low Latin; Hund r. 
French. ] | | | : ede, old 

Impoſts upon merchants ſeldom do good to the kino 
venue; for that that he wins in the u. Sen. 
ſhire. 

For juſtice they had a bench under a tree, whe: 
ally ſat, and with him two of every Hundred wh 
companies had been raited : here complaints were 


crcalon to think 
d di a Lecke, 
ded into centuries 
diers. Arbutkare, 


ty he loletitin the 
acon, 
Ket uu. 
ence their 
exhihited. 
IN DREDTH. adj. [hundneonreogopa, Saxon, ] 1 e 
nai of an hundred; the tenth teu tines told. 
We tlall not need to uie the hundredth part of that tin. 
winch themſelves beſtow in making invectives. 155 
It this medium is rarer within the ſun's b 
ſurtace, and rater there than at the hundredth vat of an in- 
e 8 i an inch 
trom its body, and rarer there than at the orb of Saturn.! 
tee no reaſon why the increaſe of denſity ſhould {toy 1 
Where. | | 1 
Hon. The preterite and part, paſſ. of hang. 
A ite lo hung with virtues, tuch a freight 
nat mortal ſhoulders can ſupport! 2 
A room that is richly adorned, and bung round with rest 
variety of pictures, ſtrikes the eye at once. Win 
HUNGER. 1. /. (hungen, Saxon; hong er, Dutch.) : 


losler. 
ody than at its 


1. Dehre of food; the pain felt from faſting. N 

An uncaſy ſenſation at the ſtomach for food. Whey th 
ſtomach is empty, and the fibres in their natural tenlion, ie 
dra up lo clole as to rub againſt each other, fo as 0 nike 
that ſenſation: but when they are diſtended with fool, it i; 
again removed; unleſs when a perlon faſteth fo long as fo: 
want of ipirits, or nervous fluid, to have thoſe fibres grow 
tao flaccid to corrugate, and then we ſay a perſon faſted away 
his ſtomach; and this is occalioned by the attrition of the 
coats of the ſtomach againit each other. irg. 
- Thou ſhalt ſerve thine enemies in lunge, and in chird. f 
tl Ta og ; ö Deut. xxv ii.. 

The ſub- acid part of the animal ſpirits, being cat off by 
the lower nerves upon the coats of the ſtomach, vellicates tie 
fibres, and thereby produces the ſenſe we call hunger, Credo. 


J 


deſtrovs the leniàtion of hunger. 


— 


N | ArbutÞaot on Alinenti. 
2. Any violent deſire. 


the neceiſity of preparing our appetites and #x2gers tor them, 
without winch heaven can be no heaven to us. ecay of Pity. 
To HUNGER, v. zz. {trom the noun. }] | 
1. Io feel the pain of hunger. e 
Widely they gape, and to the eye they roar, 
As if they 5znger'd for the food they bore. 
2. To dehre with great cagernels. 
Do'ſt thou ſo hunger tor my empty chair, 
That thou wilt needs inveſt thee with my honours, 
Betore tny hour be ripe? O, fooliſh youth, | 
'Thou leet "it the greatneſs that will overwhe)m thee! 
Stay but a little. 
My more having, would be as a {auce 
To make me hungen more. 
| | I content me, | 
And from the {ting of tamine fear no harm, 
Nor mind it, fed with better thoughts that feed 
Me hung ring more to do my Father's will. Far. Lal. 
Hu'NGEeRBIT. Z ach. [hunger and bit.] Pained or d- 
HU'XNGERBITTEN. 5 cned with hunger. 
His ſtrength mall be hungerbiten, and deſtruction bel 
be ready at his ſide. Job, XV, 3s 
| Thyſelf 


Bred up in poverty and ſtraits at home; 5 
Lott in a delert here, and hiangerbit. - Milion's Par. Net. 
U'NGERLY. adj. from Hunger.] Hungry; iu anteile: 
Kulunent, | BE Oe 
His beard 


Grew thin and hungry, and ſeem'd to ak 


 HUNGERLY. ad. With keen appetite. | 
You have ſav'd my longing, and I teed 
Moit hungerly on your light. 200 
They are ail but ſtonachs, and we all but tocd; 
They eat us buzgerly, and, when they're full, 
They beich us. © Shake Naar, en 
HuU'NGERSTARVED. adj. Lhunger and fared.) Star ed 
hunger; pinched by want ct. food. i 
All my tollowers to th' cager foe. 
Turn back, and fly like ſhips before the wind, 
Or lambs purtu'd by purgerjiarvec wolves. Shakepeore: 
Oi'eertake me, it thou cant; I icorn thy Heng: 
Go, go, chear up thy hunger/tarved men. Shaxfpeare. 
As to ſome holy 6 th' atfucted came, 5 
Tu' hungerftary'd, the naked, and the lame, | 
Want and diſcaſes, fled before her name. Dan 
Hu Nx RED. adj, [from hunger. ] Pinched by want of fs 
Odours do in a {mall degree nouriſh, ang we Kg 25 
hungred love to {melt hot bread. Bacon's Noturee 8? 
Hu'NGKILY. adv. [from hungry.) With keen aper. 
Thus much to the kind rural gods we oe, 
Who pity'd tuti” ring mortals long ago; 
When on harſh acorns Hungrilv they fed, EW 
, * * an,, don 5 4. 
And gave em nicer palates, beucr bread. D1y4% b. 
HUu'NGRY. adj. {from bunger.] | 
1. Feeling pain from want of food. ; 
hat face of his the hungry cannibalss * 
| q 5 : Fe "4 with blo * 
Would not have touch'd, v ould not have tam 3 
Shakeſpeare s Hens 3 
f . e always C66; / 
They that talk thus may ſay that a man is an eh 
but that he docs not always feel it; whereas aun? Late 
in that very ſenfation. eden 
2. Not fat; not fruitful; not prolifick 4 more diigo 
from other ſubſtances than to impart to tum. ze. 
Caſſtus has a lean and hungry look. 5 1 
The more fat water will bear ſoap beſt; er? 
water doth kill its unctuous nature. Bac 5 Na mow 
In rufly grounds ſprings are found at the Hl fe 
ſpit, and ſometimes lower in a hu¹ννHgravel. 4, 
Is this great day of retribution our Saviour lt” 
reaping the fruits that we here ſow in the mo — 
barren foil. | Sm us fob 
Huxxs. 2. /. {hw»/kur, ſordid, Iſlandick.] A cs; 
wretchz a miter; a curmudgeon. , R of a whe! 
The old hunks was well ſerved, to be tricked Mt Ffrange: 
hog tor the ſecuring of his puddings. 14 bunks, P . 
She has a huſband, a jealous, covetous, © Aae bunk! 


9972 


. loſe 11. 
: 3 : > Laing a CI0IK ©* 

Irvs has given all the intimations of bene, Spec 
worth money. | Aadiyjo . 


To HUNT wv. a. Chunxian, Saxon, from hunde, à dos. 
1. To chaſe wild animals. AK 
The man that once did fell the lion s Ke c: 


4475. 


A thoutand bleeding hearts her pow'r invoke, Dryden. 
| Many thouſands had 


{cen the tranſactious of our Saviour, 


While the bealt liv'd, was kill'd in i im. Wit 


$ pleaſed 


Newton's Oticli. 


Dryden Juvenal. 


e 


Something viſcous, fat andoily, remaining in the ltomach, 


Conley. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. u. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeib. 


His ſops as he was drinking. Shak. Tam:mg of the SITS. 


Shakeifp. Timon of Atter!. 


A 
B 
I 
T 


4 Lf. 


WEAK 


n. hob 


411, 12. 


41 
an 
Da jecond 
14 „. 
1 2999 : 

15. fol 

Cj 24 : 1 

cif e 
4 1 x 

* THAT) 

c Fel wy 4 


us 1070. 


Full ſhall bunt the violent man to overthrow him. 


To ſearch ter. 


+ HUNT. v. J. 
f 10 10llow the chaſe. 


ing and Gν⁰ñꝗ. 


2. Jo purtue or ſearch. , 


1 Purſuſt. | 


2. A dog that cents game or beaſts of prey. 


hunt the prey for the lion, or fill the appetite of 

Job, xxxvui. 39. 
le every criminal out of the herd, and bunt 
own, howe vcr tormidable and overgrown ; and, on the 
0 


wilt thou i 
voun llons? 
We mould 
— ſhelter and defend virtue. 


To purive; to follow cloſe. 


ddiſon's Speciator. 


_ Pſalm cxl. 

The heart ſtrikes five hundred fort of pulſes in an hour, 
and is bunte 4 unto ſuch continual palpitations through anX1C- 
de, that fain would it break. arwvey on Conjurnptions. 
Not certainly affirming any thing, but by conferring ot 
e, and monuments, I co hurt out a probability. £ pen/er. 
an chat is found in book is not rightly deduced trom the 
LE les it is pretended to be built upon: ſuch an examen 
ane 0 er's mind is not forward to make, eſpecialiy in thole 
ee neimſelves up to a party, and only Hut tor 


ho have given t : 
yew : Lecke. 


what may tavour and tupport the tenets ot it. 

To direct or manage hounds in the chace. ot by 
He huutta pack of dogs better than any, an 1s famous fo1 

fnding nales. Addifon's Specta!or. 


When he returns from hunting, = X 
Iwill not peak with him. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 
Flau went to the Held to hurt for vennon. Gen. xxvIl. 5. 
One tollowed itudy and knowledge, and another hawk- 


On the old pagan tombs, maſks, hunting matches, and 
Ricchanals are very common. Addijon on Italy. 
ere much of kin to this is the hunting after arguments to 
mike ood one fide of a queſtion, and wholly to neglect and 


tüte thoſe which favour the other tide, - Locke. |. 
Hur. 1. /. I[tiom the verb. ] | 


j W * ; . 125 
1 BY pL of hounds; 
"IP + 


The common, hunt though from their rage reſtrain'd 
By tov reign pow'r, her company ditdain'd, 


4 
The haut is up, the morn is bright and gray; 
The tells are fragrant, and the woods are green. Sha%e/p. 


i've heard myſelf proclaim'd 
And by the happy holiow of a tree, 


Eicap'd the hunt. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
ux IER A. J. {tiom burnt. ] | 
1. One who chates animals tor paſtime. 


If mol Engliſh lords had been g4.v'i bunrzers, and reduced 
the mountains, bags, and woods tin the limits of foreſts, 
exices and parks, tue forett jaw would have driven them unto 
the piains. Davies vn Treland. 

Doren from a hill the beaſt thatreigns in woods, 
Fut Hanter then, purſued a gentle brace, 
Goodbett-of all the forett, hart and hind, Milt. Par. Left. 
Anxlers crme's tt unhappy Hunter bore, : 

Gunting läs tather's eyes with guiltlcfs gore. Dryd. An. 
Tus was the arms or device of our old Roman Þuuters; 
a pallige of Nlamilius lets us Know the pattan Fuzters had 
Mclcager 107 their patron; Borg” © adiſou en [taty. 

Bolt Nimrod firſt the ſavage chace began. 

Amgaty £nter, and his game was man, LS os 


Of dogs, the valu'd file 5 
Dutiagunſhies the 1wift, the flow, the ſubtle, 


The !outcxeeper, the hunter. 


korn viedto cheer the hounds. 
Vhilita boy, Jack ran from ſchoal, 

Fond of his þ:2tzzzghorn and pole. 
chace. 5 | | 

And thou thrice crowned queen of night, ſurvey 

Wich tay chatte eye, from thy pale ſphere above, 

Thy burtre/s” name, that my full lite doth ſway. Shakeſþ. 
5 Shall T call © | 

Antiquity from the old ichools of Greece, 

lowiity the arms of chaitity ? : 

N ec nad the Furtrels Dian her dread bow, 
Fer Uver-fhatred queen, for ever chatte, 
_Lavod Arcadia boait her ample plain, 

a ummortal azztrefs, and her virgin train; 
5 Wancktor. | Pope's Windſer Foreſt. 


| ö Milton. 


v\ISMaN n. f, (hunt and man.] 

who dclights in the chace, 
© HIKES a bu1!ſ-an, atter weary chace, 
dis te game elcape from him away, 


dies dow n to reſt him. | * - +  Spenſer's Sonnets. 


„dach game, whillt yet the world was new, 

The mighty Nimrod e 3 n 
Wit bunſar of our feeble race, 

. Ti. dose, dare lach a moniter chace? ; 

a LAM WAOIE buſineſs it is to manage the chace? | 

*Wpp+y tils moral rather to the huutſiman, that managed 


L*Efirarge's Fubles. 


ker mn . +] ro 
N : 8 gi chan to the nalter. 
UarsMaxs 


ot a hunter. 


0 At court your fellows every day 
K 


ts ta art of rbiming, Hunt ſinanſbip, or play. 

444 1 p 9 1 2 * a1 PLLA 

LD 2. J. (hyoe!, Saxon. ] Atexture of iticks woven 
* bp. 


detucuz A crate. 
. tine joints *gaialt hurſday next, : 
Tull drag thee on a hurdle thither. Shakeſpeare. 
Thos lc clith was hanged, drawn, and quartered. at 
ae king pleaſure upon the hurdle, to think that he 
detemous in after times. Bacon's Henry VII. 
8 Bed, the tumbril, Purdles, and the flail, | 
Arne Al mutt be prepar'd. 
nok 7 i The refuſe 'of hemp er flax, Amjewrrth, 
bn, @. [from buorlt, to throw down, Iſlandick zor, 
Tito Skinner, trom whirl.) 
eich violence; tc drive impetuouſiy. 
I heavrc! a So of 
Ons have any grievous plagues in ſtore, 
a 4 at till ch y fins be ripe, = 
n down their indignation 
SC Sharxe/peare's Richard III. 
1. een Vengeance in his ta nd, 8 
with, bene Heads that break his law. SKabeſpcare. 
11 K cg s digg d ſtones out of the ground, : 
eine de beaolders of my ſhame. Shar. Henry VI. 
iuthim of hatred, or þzrl at him by laxing of wait. 
The: af | ; Numb. XXXV. 20. 
Jule both the right kand and the left in þ27/ng ones, 
2 Ciron. xii. 2. 
A 3 ink and wit, | 
men ſtones, | 
Hu- His darling ſons, 


Pa! - : 
Tha. along to partake with us, ſhall curſe 


Ben. Ichuſau. 


She no N and faded bliſs. Milt. Paradiſe Loft. 
Ran e lute; but if it ſound, 
us to uri it on the ground. Waller. 
du, dead Faed light of knowledge burl'd | 
and ignorance o'er all the world, Deubam. 


2. To utter with vehemence. { Hurley, French, to make an 


HURLER. 7. /. {irom u.] One that plays at hurhng. 


Locke. 


 HURLY. 130 [ I have been told that this word owes 


Grand as they pats' d. Dryden's Hind and Panther. | 


2. A Cilace. . 


HURRICANE. 7 [ huracan, Spaniſh 3 ouragan, French. ]: 


| Shateſpeare's Macbeth. | 
ux TIN HORN. z. J. {hunting and born.} A. bugle; a 


FN. To HURRY. wv. a. [henzian, to plunder, Saxon: hurs was. 
| | Pay. 
NUNTRE5SS. K. J. [trom bunter.] A. woman that follows the | 


. cr weprezents Diana with her quiver at her thouider; | 
„tar ame tune he deicribes her as an Purtreſs. Broome. 


a= 


I. 4. /. troni hu!ſman.] The qualiſications 


Donne. 


Dryden s Georgicks. 


F rom Eat to North irregularly Hurd, 2 
Firit ſet himlelt on fire, and then the world. Dryd. Fuv. 


Conjure him tar to drive the Grecian train, | 
Aud hurl them headlong to their fleet and main. Pope. 


W hideous noiſe. ] 
The glad merchant that does view 
His ſhip tar come from watry wilderneſs, 


3. To play at a kind of game. = 
Hurling taketh its denomination from throwing of the 
ball, and 1s of two forts; to goals, and to the country : for 
hurling to goals there are fitteen or thirty players, mere or 
lets, choſen out on each fide, who ſtrip themſeſves, and then 
join hands in ranks, one againtt another: out of theſe ranks 
they match themſelves by pairs, one embracing another, and 
ſo pals uway every of which couple are to watch one ano- 
ther during this play. Careww's Survey of Cornavall, 
HURL. . /. [trom the verb.] Tumult; riot; commotion. 
He in the tame hurt murdering ſuch as he thought would 
- withicand his defre, was choſen king. Knolles.” 
HUR'LBAT. z. /. [hurt and bat.] Whirlbat. Ainſevorth. 


The bburlers muſt hurl man to man, and not two let upon 
one man at once. . .-» Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
HURLWIND. /. [hurl and wind.) A whirlwind; a vio— 
lent gutt. A word not in uſe. FR | | 

Like ſcatter'd down by kowling Eurus blown, 
By rapid u' from his manuon thrown. Sands. 
HURLYBURLY.\y its original to two neighbouring families. 
named Hurly and Burly, or Hurleigh and Burleigh, which 


filled their part of the kingdom with conteſts and violence. | 


1: this account be rejected, the word muſt be derived from 
hurl, hurly, and burly, a ludicrous reduplication. Hurlade, 
French; urlubrelu, inconſiderately.] Tumult; commo- 
tion; buſtle. : : 
Winds take the ruthan billows by the to, 
That with the hurley death rttelf awakes. Shakeſpeare. 
Poor diſcontents, | 
Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Ot bur /pburly.mnovation. 
Methinks, I fee this burly all on foot. Shak. K. J.. 
All places were filled with tumult and hurlyburly, every 
man meatured the danger by his own fear; and tuch a pitiful 
cry was in every place, as in cities preſently to be betieged, 
h | EE Knelles. 


HURRICANO. S A violent itorm, ſuch as is oftenexperienced 
in the caitern hemiphe re. . 

Blow winds, and crack your checks; 
Your cataracts and hurricances (out. Shakeſþ. K. Lear. 


a range havock where it comes. Burnet's Theory. 
A. poct who natl a great genius for tragedy, made every 
man and woman tco m his plays ſtark raging mad: all was 
_ tempeitaous and hluſtering; heaven and carth were coming 


to the end. 4 Dryden's Dufreſnoy.” 

The minitters of ſtate, who gave us law, = 9 
In corners with ſelected friends withdraw; 
There, in deat murmurs, ſolemnly are wile, 
Whitp'ring like winds, ere Eurricanes ariſe. 

So, where our wide Numan waſtes extend, 
Sudden th' impetuous hurricanes deſcend, | 
Wheel chrouph the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the ſands, and [weep whole 


Dryden. 


tins away. Addiſon. 


Iikewile a word uſed by the old Germans in urging their 


— 


fuſedly. TE 

| Your nobles will not hear you; but are gone 

To otter ſervice to your enemy; 

And wild amazement hzrries up and down 

The little number of your doubtful friends. Shakeſpeare. 
| For whom all this haſte | 8 

Of midnight march, and hurry'd meeting here? Milton. 


SE South's Sermons. 
That hurry'd o'er | 


A man has not time to ſubdue his paſſions, eſtabliſh his 


Stay thele ſudden guſts of paſſion, | 

That hurry you away. oxwe's Royal Convert. 

It's sse . called, or a battle fought, vou are not 

coldly informed, the reader is hurried out of himſelf 1 ts 

poet's imagination. he ook Preface to the Iliad. 
To HURRY. v. 1. To move on with precipitation. 

Did you but know what joys your way attend, 

You would not hurry to your journey's end. Dry 

Hu'sRY. 2. /. [from the verb.] Tumult; precipitation; 

commotion. | Re 

then almoſt quiet. | | _ Hayward. 

It might have pleaſed him in the preſent heat and Hurry of 

his rage; but muſt have diſpleaſed him infinitely in the ſe- 

date reflection. 5 | South's Sermons. 

After the violence of the hurry and commotion was over, 

the water came to a ſtate ſome what more calm. Woodway. 


and puts it into a violent hurry of thought. Addiſ. Spectator. 
A long train of coaches and fix ran through the heart, 
one after another, in a very great hurry. Addiſ. Guardian. 
I do not include the life of thoſe who are in a perpetual 
hurry of affairs, but of thoſe who are not always engaged. 
Addiſon. 
The pavement ſounds with trampling feet, 3 
And the mixt hurry barricades the ſtreet. Gay's Trivia. 
HURST. 7. /. [hypre, a grove or thicket of trees. Ainf. 
To HURT. v. 4. preter. I hurt; part. paſſ. I have hurt. 
[hypz, wounded, Saxon; heurter, to ſtrike, French. ] 
1. To miſchief; to harm. 
Virtue may be aſſail'd, but never burt; 
_  Surpriz'd by unjuſt force, but not enthrall'd, 
2. To wound; to pain by ſome bodily harm. 45 
My heart is turn'd to ſtone; I ſtrike it, and it hurts my 
hand. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
The Adonis of the ſea is ſo called, becauſe it is a loving 
and innocent fiſh, that hurts nothing that has life. Walton. 
| It breeds contempt 
For herds to liſten, or preſume to pry, 
When the burt lion groans within his den. 
Hur. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Harm; miſchief. | | 
The hurt which cometh thereby is greater than the good. 
| Spenſer's State of Ireland. 


Dryden. 


no hurt done. 
2. Wound or bruiſe, 
Where is he wounded ? | 
— There will be large cicatrices to ſnew the people: he re- 


Baker on Learning. 


Young Phaeton, 


HURTER. 2. /. [from hurt.] One that does harm. 
Horror. adj. [hurt and full.) Miſchievous ; pernicious. 


He hurls out vows. | Spenſer. 
Highly they rag'd againſt the Higheſt, | 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of heav'n. Milton. 


A ttorm or burricano, though but the force of an, makes 
- married mankind. 


together at every word z a mere hurricanetrom the beginning | 
2. Tnemale of animals. 


horſes to ſpeed; but ſeems the imperative of the verb.] To |. 
hatten; to put into precipitation or confuſion; to drive con- 


Impetuous luſt hurries him on to ſatisfy the cravings of it. 


Such ſwarms of Engliſh to the neighb'ring ſhore. Dryd. 


| ſoul in virtue, and come up to the perfection of his nature, | 
before he is hurried off the ſtage. Addiſon's Spectator. | 


Dryden. | 


Among all the horrible hurries in England, Ireland was | 


Ambition raiſes a tumult in the foul, it inflames the mind, 


Milton. | 


I found it ſtand there uncorrected, as if there had been | 


Carter adventured bravely, and received two great hurts in 
his body. . Hayward. 
The pains of fickneſs and hurts, hunger, thirſt, and cold, 
all men teel. 7 Locke. 
In arms and ſcience *tis the ſame, 


Our rival's Hurts create our fame. Prior. 


Secret neglect ot our duty is but only our own hurt; one 
man's contempt of the common prayer of the church of God 


may be molt Yu unto many. Heooker, b. v. 
Ihe burtul hazel in thy vineyard ſhun, | | 
Nor plant it to receive the letting ſun. Dryden's Georg. 


HU'RTFULLY. adv. [trom hurtjul.] Miſchievoully ; per- 
niciouſly. | 


HU'RTFULNESS. 2. / [from burtful.] Miſchievouſneſs; 


perniciouſneſs. 
To HU'RTLE. v. 1. [heurter, French; urtare, Italian. ] To 
clath; to Kirmith; to run againſt any thing ; to joſtle; to 
meet in ſhock. and encounter. 5 anmer. 
The noiſe of battle burt/ed inthe air. Shak. J. Cæſar. 
Kindneſs, nobler ever than revenge, 25 | 

And nature ſtronger than his juſt occaſion, 

Madehim give battle to the lioneſs, 16, | 

Who quickly fell before him; in which hurtling, 

From miſerable ſlumber I awak'd. Shak. As You Like It. 
To HU'RTLE. wv. a. To move with violence or impetuoſity. 
This is probably the original of burl. | 

His harmtul club he *gan to þurtle high, 2 
And threaten battle to the fairy knight. Fairy Queen, b. ii, 


TIURTLEBERRY. 7. /. hiort bar, Duniſh.] Bilberry. 


t1URTLESS. adj. [trom burt.] 
1. Innocent; haimleſs; innoxious; doing no harm. 
Unto her home he oft would go, 
Where bold and hurtlzs many a play he tries, 
Her parents liking well it ſhould be fo; 


Shorter ev'ry gaſp he takes, 


2, Receiving no hurt. 


| TJ HURTLESSLY. adv. [| from hurtleſs.) Without harm. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. b. i. 


| Your neighbours have found you fo hurt!eſsly ftrong, 
that they thought it better to reſt in your triendſhip than 
make new trial of your enmity, ; Sidney. 
HURTLESSNESS. 2. / [trom hurtleſs.] Freedom from any 
pernicious quality. | 


bonda, Runick, a maiter, ] 


1. "The cortelative to wife; a man married to a woman. 


Thy »>uſband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 


Thy head, thy ſovereign. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Why, woman, your , is in his old lunes again: he 


This careful by/band had been long away, 
Whom his chatte wife and little children mourn. Dryden. 
The contract and ceremony of marriage is the occaſion of 
the denomination or relation of huſband. Locke. 
 Ev'n though a lnowy ram thou ſhalt behold, 
Preter him not in haſte, for huſband to thy fold. Dryden. 
3. An ceconomitt 3 a man that Knows and practiſes the me- 
thods of trugality and profit. Its ſignification is always mo- 
_ dified by tome epithet 1niplying bad or good. 
Edward I. ſhewed himſelf a right Pte. huſband ; owner of 
a lordſhip ill huſbanded. Davies on Ireland. 
T was conſidering the ſhortneſs of life, and what ill buf 
bands we are of to tender a fortune. 
4. A uller of the ground; a farmer. NS 
Huſband's work is laborious and hard. Hubberd's Tale. 
I heard a great huſband ſay, that it was a common error to 
think that chalk helpeth arable grounds. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
| In thoſe fields pa 
The painful huſband plowing up his ground, 


1 It continu'd rain 7 
The lab'ring bu/band in his houſe reſtrain, 


To Hu'SBAND. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſuppl with an huſband. 
Th 


ink you J am no ſtronger than my ſex, | 


If you thaji prove 
This ring was ever her's, you ſhall as eaſy 
Prove that I hy/banded her bed in Florence, 
Where yet ſhe never was. 1 
Fn la my right, 
By me inveſted, he compecrs the heſt. 


2. To manage with frugality, - _ 
It will be paſtime paſſing excellent, 

It it be huſbanded with mocleſty. Shakeſpeare. 
Ihe French, witely hy/banding the poſſeſſion of a victory, 
kept themſelves within their trenches. Bacon's Henry VII. 

If thou be maſter-gunner, ſpend not ail 

That thou can'it {peak at once ; but bryſoard it, 

And give men turns of ſpeech, Herbert. 

A farmer cannot band his ground, it he tits at a great 

rent. | Bacon's Hays. 
HU'SBANDLESS. adj. [from huſband.] Without an huſband. 
A widow, 5 ſubject to fears; 3 
A woman, naturally born to fears. Shakeſp. King John. 
Hus'BANDLY. adj. [(from 8 Frugal; thriftty. 
Bare plots full of galls, a plow overthwart z 


HU'SPANDMAN, 2. J. {huſband and nu. One who wol 
in tillage, 6 . : 
This Davy ſerves. you for good utes ; he is your ſerving- 
man and your huſbaudman. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
The mule being more {witt in luis labour than the ox, 
more ground was allowed to the mule by the huyſoandman. . 
- Broome. 


| Hu'SBANDRY. #./. [from huſtand.] _ : 


1. Tillage; manner of cultivating land. | | 
He began with a wild method to run over all the art of 
huſbandry, eſpecially employing his tongue about well dung- 
ing of a field. | : Sidney, b. li. 
Aſk, if in huſbandry he ought did know, 
To plough, to plant, to reap, to ſow. bbera 
1 ſupplieth unto us all things neceflary for food. 
Spenjer's State Ireland. 
Pence hath from France too long been chas 4; 
And all her hu/bandry doth lie on heaps, 
Corrupting in its own fertility. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
| Her plenteous womh 
Expreſſeth its full tilth-and hufbaxdry. Shake} care. 
The leeds of virtue may, by the huſhandry of Chrittian 
counſel, produce better fruit than the ſtrength of felt-n2. 
ture, Raleigh's Hiſtory of the Mod. 
Huſbandry the Spaniards wanting inthe valicys of Mexico, 
could not make our wheat bear teed. _ Raleigh. 
A tamily governed with order, will fall naturally to the 


caved leven buris i tu' body. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


| ſeveral trades of huſbandry, tillage, and paſturage. Temple, 


For imple goodnets ſbined in his eyes. : Sidney. | 
She joy'd to make proof of her cruelty | 
On gentle dame, ſo Hhurtleſs and fo true. Fairy Queen. 


And vain efforts and P blows he makes. Dryden, 


HU'SBAND. 2. / [ hoſsband, maſter, Daniſh, from houſe and : 


ſo takes on yonder with my b#/bard, and ſo rails againſt all 
Shaheſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


Collier ou Fame. 
Shall rndall fret with rut, both pikes and thields.Hakew. 5 
Let him forecaſt his work. Da den' Georgicks, 


Being fo father'd and fo hu/bended? Shakeſp. J. Caſan. 


Shakeſpeare. 


— That were the moſt, if he ſhoald huſband you. Shabeſp. 


3. To till; to cultivate the ground with proper management. 


And compaſs it then, is a Hu] part. Tup. e g 
Ks 


Hubberd's Tale. 
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b tand fown with wheat, and an acre of the ſame land lying Where dwelt a good old honeſt yeoman, The world's whole fap is ſunk : 
if without any huſbandry upon it, and he will find that the im- Who kindly did thele ſaints invite | Tuc general bahn th” þydropick earth ] | 
| provement of labour makes the value. Locke. | In his poor hut to pats the night, Sat.. Whither, as to the Fett, life is th "ath drunk; 
| 2, Thritt; fru e ee «i | | 1 Sore rin by winiry wind, Dead and interr'd. rhe: 
ere's huſbandry in heaven; 3 How many ſhiink into the fordid t Some m. bpelre die inſatis | Deny, 
| The candles are all out. 5 . Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, Ot cheirlels poverty. 2 : Thomſon. more, by How . learned to thirtt th 
| Lou have already ſaved ſeveral millions to the publick, HuTCH. u. /. {hpzcca, Saxon; huche, Fr.] A corn ct, H,dropical ſwellings, if they be ae Krug Charles 
M and that what we aſk is too inconſiderable to break into any The beit way to keep them, atter they are threſhed, is to Every luſt is a kind of / arebich & ne Pellucid, n 
| rules of the ſtricteſt good huſbandry. 2 Sabi. dry them well, and keep them in þutches, or clole caſks. we di ink, the more we mal thirit wr” and themore 
| 3. Care of domeſtick affairs. 8 5 | Mortimer. Hy dropick wretche Tila en f Sermen 
| N | | | { aroptck wretehes by degrees decay . 
| Lorenzo, I commit into your hands | To HU Z Z. v. n, from the found.] To buzz; to murmur. | Growing the more, the more the 125 2 
The . manage of my houſe. Shaleſpeare. HuzzAX'. mterj. A ſhout; a cry ot acclamation. | By their own ite they au 3 oy te away ; 
- HUSH. interj. [Without etymology. ] Silence! be itil! no The bhuzzas of the rabble arethe tame io a bear that they With thirſt and heat amidif a delug 5 „ 
noiſe! ; 3 e to a prince. | L Ejfirange. One lort of remedy he uſes in dro . * Blackmore, 
The king hath done you wrong; but h»/þ ! 'tis ſo. Shak. It was an unfair thing in you to keep a parcel ot roaring | the hydropicks, which is a remedy fo th dien the wat d 
There's ſomething elfe to do; % and be mute, bullies about me day and night, with þuzzas and hunting HY DRKOST A'TICAL. ad; [53s wh . ceaſe. Arbuthng, 
Or elſe our ſpell is marr'd. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, | horns never let me cool. Arvuthaot's Hijiory of Foha Bull. | hydroſtaticks; taught b 15 -droſtati k Sane, Relating " 
Hus$H. adj. [from the interjection. ] Still; ſilent; quit. All fame is foreign, but of true deſert; 6 A human body Fan An ſucha a tid f 
| As we often fee, againit ſome ſtorm, 2 Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart; concilable to this drofer why cron th „will never be re. 
A tilence in the heavens, the rack ſtand eſtill, | Oue lcit-approving hour whole years outweighs: | ſomething lighter 3 and i Ace will be aaf 
The bold winds ſpeechleſs, and the orb below _ Ot itupid itarers and of loud huzzas. Pope's Ha on Man. | becauſe bone, the heavielt in f ecie will bes —_ dae; 
T E buſh as es F A K e To Hu ZZ. v. 2, from the interjcetion. j To utter accla-- ? pecie, will be ever in Renjat 
o Hu*H. v. 1. [from the interjection,] 14% be till; to be mation. Tb | Hynrosr a” 3 : entiey, 
am. | f He Wy A cauldron of fat beef, and ſtoop of ale, ing A Kids,” adv. [from bydr fatical.) Accor 
This frown'd, that fawn'd, the third for ſhame did bluſh; On the huzzaing mob ſhall ttill prevail. King's Cookery. | The weight of all bodies around th hi 
Another ſeemed envious or Coy z | I To HUZ ZA“. v. 4. To receive with acclamation. tional to the quantity of their 1 | 5 tg Proper 
Another in her teeth did gnaw a ruſh; | He was huzzaed into the court by ſeveral thouſands of | weight, examined hydro/tatically Jock inſtance, a pound 
| Bur at thele itrangers preſence every one did buſh. Spenſ. | weavers and clothiers, | | Addiſon. | equal quantityof ſolid mals OE Ben contain an 
Jo HUsH. v. a. Totti; to ſilence; to quiet; to appeaſe. HY'ACINTH. 2. f. Laι e-; acinthe, Fr. aciui bus, Lat.] | HY DROSTA'TICKS u. /. [Udo and e: = 12 Gef. 
| Vet can I not of ſuch tame patience boatt, 4. A plant. abs | | The ſcience of weighing fluids ; Ni di ab car Fi.) 
As to be hyſot, and nought at all to ſay. Shak, Rich. II. It hath a bulbous root: the leaves are long and narrow: HY DRO“TICEK. 7. J. [LT N; 7 be = FE ON Wi Huld. 
It was ny breath that blew this tempeſt up, the ſtalk is upright and naked, the flowers growing on the | water or phlegm: ; v5 9 g gue, French. ] P urger of 
U pon your ſtubbornulſayge of the pope; I upper part in a ſpike : the flowers conſiſt each of One leat, He ſceins to have been the firſt who divided! 10 75 
But ſince you are a gentle convertite, | I are naked, tubuloſe, and cut into fix diviſions at the brim, | hyd-gticks and purgers of bile. 4 ed Purges into 
_ My tongue ſhall huſh again this ſtorm of war, | which are reflexed: the ovary becomes a roundiſh fruit, with | Hy EN. 7. / byene French: n T. rOuthuat on tins, 
And make fair weather in your blutt'ring land. Shakeſp. | three. angles, which is divided into three cells, which are HYEN FA like a dl "8" tabulos latin. ] An Alle 
5 1 9 5 Aae ſoftly ; bake 1 N 1 fda rom leeds. Millar. voices. Fr OR Y to late hemu 
All's Huſbt as midnight yet. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. The ſilken fleece, impurpled for the loom, e ww S0 won. are Bott : 
My love would ſpeak ; my duty Hues 8 Shakejpeare, | Rivall'd the byacinth 2 tual bloom. Pope's Odjfey. | laugh like 24 n * merry; 1 will 
When in a bed of ſtraw we ſhrink together, | The hyacinth1s the fame with the lapis hyncurius of the an- ' A wonder more attaeine would w b re States, 
And the bleak winds ſhall whiſtle round our heads, ] cients. It is a leſs ihewy gem than any of the other red ones, Rs + hyena thews it, of a 10 ble 7 8 R 
Wilt thou then talk thus to me? Wilt thou then but not without its beauty, though not gaudy. It1s ſeldom] * Varying the ſexes in alternate th Es | 
Huſh oy thus, and ſhelter me with love? Otway. | ſmaller than a ſeed of hemp, or larger than a nutmeg. Itis4 In one ; Fang and in another +0 "Bd; way 
70 Huſb' d ius midnight ſilence go; I found of various degrees of deepnels and palenels; but its“ The he was indeed well joined with the e eres 
Ile will not have your acclamations now. Di den. colour is always adeadiſh red, with a conſiderable admixture | alſo a bag in thoſe parts if thereby we Yer 2 en dons. 
I Her fire at length is kind, TD; ot yellow, which even ſometimes ſeems predominant: but its | odorata, or civet cat, 25 : ee the Ha 
Calms ev'ry form, and hufbes ev'ry wind; | molt ujual is that mixed red and yellow, which we know by | The keen hyena telleſt of the fell Th f jar Er n 
Prepares his empire for his daughter's calc, I _ the naine of flame-colour. This gem is found in ſeveral | Ryg RO'METER. . 12 Thy ze and us) FO Bye Na oy "nr 
Ani for his hatching nephews tmooths the ſeas. Dryden. | parts of Europe; but the fineſt fort comes from the Eaſt and] An inſtrument to Aan the n 3 _ 2 rey 65 lech. 
Upon his riſing the court was hu/bed, and a whiſper ran. e 5 Hill on Foffils. | A ſponge perha s. tnicht be eee en Snap han ok 
TH TIP, - 4 p +, Addiſon's Spectator. ab pg HIN E. adj. ¶LLan de] Made of hyacintks. earth ot the river. n 85 e N 5 
U$SH- u oe in Glencoe * t. . be * 28 ö ; * : ; * f : CBECNOEGR u. 
es Z e uppreſs in ſilence; to woe ul to be Hy eas 5 fe (94385. ] A watery conſtellation. 7 Hy GROSCOPE. z. / Ly and oxortw; bygroſcope Frewch,) 
mentioned. „ | 00 . | h 8 An inſtrument to ſhew the moiſture and diynels of the z 
This matter is huſhed up, and the ſervants are forbid to Then ſailors quarter'd heav'n, and found a name and to mealure and eſtimate the quantity 7 ein = 
e of it. ＋ 0 m 4 ö 4 ws Es : 1 a WY 2 and ev'ry wand'ring ſtar; „ | | q Chara 2 
Hu'snNMðõ NET. 2. J. [huſh and money.] A ribe to inder, The pleiads, as. Dxyden's Georgicks. ][ Moiſture in the air is di 3 2 
information; pay to ſecure ſilence. 8 HY ALI NE. adj. Pian. Glafly ;eryſtaline; made IG > | HyLARCHICAL. 20. ag 91 255 155 drbulng, 
A dext'rous iteward, when his tricks are founl, retembling glas. | | IX u. 2. /. A ipecies of ee X.. Is 3 i 
Huaſbmoney ends to all the neighbours round; Prom heav'n-gate not far, founded in view 8 2 Avaunt i „ 0 
lis matter, unſuſpicious of his pranks, | | On the clear hyaline, the glaily tea. Milton's Par. Loft. Maſtiff, greyhound mungril grim | 5 br 
3 Pays all ene coſt, and gives the villain thanks. Swift, | HY 'BRIDOUS. adj. [Ugg ; Fybrida, Latin.] Begotten be- Hound or ſpanie] "lea "aſe or Hymn: e 4 KF 
- HUSK. v. /. [huld/ch, Dutch, or buyſcken, from buys.) The | twcen animals of different ſpecies r bobtail tike, or trundle tail, | Are 
outmoi integument of fruits. Lf Why luch different ſpecies ſhould not only mingle toge- |. Tom will make him weep and wail. | Shakeſp Kin Lear NY 
Do out behold yon poor and ſtarved band, I ther, but alſo generate an animal, and yet that that bybridous | Hy'MEN. 2. „ Löns. ] ö ä 15 
And your fair thew thail ſuck away their ſouls, „ production ſhouldnot again generate, is to me a myſtery. Ray. 1, The god of marriage. A SA 2 
Leaving them but the nales and huſts of men, Shokeſp.. IHYDA'TiDEs. . /. [from de.] Little tranſparent bladders | 2, The virginal e ee „ | IN 
 Motitleeds, in their growing, leave their huſk or rind about | of water in any part: molt common in dropſical perſons, from | Hy MENE'AL. %%% Ong _—_ 
dhe root. 3 gon Natural Hiſiory. A cee or ee of the ee ae they happen | HYMENE'AN. 55. LEA... ] A marriage ſong. fer 
NE En Ih food ſhall be 5 II moſtly in parts abounding with thole veſſels. Quincy. And heavꝰ : | 77 150. * 
Ihe freſn brook muſſels, withered roots, and π f All the water is Cans in little bladders, WY To For her he E * Wd ns 
| Wien toe TOs: Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | the liver and peritoncum, known by the name of ; nap For her white virgins hyzzcxeals ſing, 105 Popes | firs 
8 | ruits of all kinds, in coat „ 128 | Es ſeman. „41 85 7 Mp 7 | 45 
Nough, or tmooth rind, or bearded 1s, or ſhell [HX DRA. 2. . [H dra, Latin.] A monſter with 3. heads EM = 5 ; | adj. Pertaining to marriage. Her | 
She gathers ; tribute large! and on the board © {lain by Hercules : whence any multiplicity of evils is termed Ihe ſuitors heard, and deem'd the mirthful voice 
Heaps with untparing hand. Milton's Paradiſe Toft, b. v. a hydra, | | a +... : :.-: Akan of her bymeneal choice. Pope's O. 
Some ſteep their feeds, and ſome in cauldrons boi! New rebellions raiſe To { HyMN, z./. [Hymne, French; He. .] An encomualtick lag, I 
O'er gentle hires the exuberant juice to drain, Their hydra heads, and the falſe North diſplays ] or ſong of adoration to ſome ſuperiour being. : 
And ſwell che flatt'ring buſes with truittul grain. Dryden. Her broken league to imp her ſerpent wings. Milton. | As U earſt, in praiſe of mine own dame 
| Some when the prets, by utmoſt vigour tcrew'd, _ | More formidable bydre ſtands within, | | So now in honour of thy mother dear, - 
Has drain'd the pulpous mats, regale their {wine W hole jaws with iron- teeth ſeverely grin. Dryder's An. An honourable hy I eke ſhould frame. Fend. 
With the dry refute; thou, more wiſe, ſhalt ſteep | Subdue V 6 Our ſolemn Fame to fullen dirges change; f 
Phe Hi in water, and again employ : T0 The hydra of the many-headed hiſſing crew. Dryden. Our bridal flowers ſerve for a buried corple. Sbale . 
The pond'rous engine. Pelͤöbillibs. Hy DRAGOGUES, 2. /. [Mag and a; Hydragogue, French. ] Wöhen ſteel grows os 
Barley for ptiſan was firſt ſteeped in water till it ſwell- | Such medicines as occation the dilchargeof watery humours, [| Soft as the paraſite's ſilk, Jet hymns be made 
ed; afterwards dried in the ſun, then beat till the buſt was | which is generally the cafe of the ſtronger catharticks, be- As evertcire Gr the ware; Shakeſpearc's Curitlaui. 
taken off, and round. ; CRF Arbuthnot on Coins. cauſe they ihake molt forcibly by their vellications the bow. There is an hymn ſung; but the ſubject ot it is always tat 
5 Do not content yourſelves with mere words, leſt you only | els and their appendages, ſo as to ſqueeze out water enough | praiſes of Adam, and Noah and Abraham, concluding 
amaſs a heap ot unintelligible phraſes, and feed upon buſks to make the ſtools ſeem. to be litile elte, Quincy. with a thankſgiving for the nativity of our Saviour. Face. | 
; inſtead of kerne!s, Watts's Improvement of the Mind. HYDRAU'LICAL, 15 [trom Hydraulick.] Relating to tie“ F e's [ 
To HUSK. v. 4. [trom the noun. } To {trip off the outward HYDRAU'LICK. F conveyance of water through pipes. | Where angels firſt ſhould ractiſe hymns, and firing. ay 
integument. . l Among the engines in which the air is uſeful, pumps may | _ Their tunetu! harps whenthey toHecav'nwould ſing. 09% 
Hu'sKED. adj. [from Hut.] Bearing an huſk; covered with | be accounted not contemptible ones, and divers other by- | To HYMN. v. 4. [ {parte ] To praiſe in ſong ;, to worlkip wil I 
a huſk. 3 3 3 5 draulical engines. ä Derham's Phyſico-Theolegy. 3 l 0 GER mar 
 Hvu'sxy. adj. [from hyſe.] Abounding in huſks; conſiſting We have employed a virtuoſo wo make an 2ydraulick en- | To HY MN, wv. #. To ing ſongs of adoration. 4 fixe 
OD of huſks. ; 9 „ I  gine, in which a chymical liquor, reſembling blood, is dri“ They touch'd their golden harps, aud Hymitg prais ſolt 
„ Moſt have found N GY Ven through elaſtick channels. Arbuth. and Pope Mart. Scrib. God and his works. 5 | Alias. eel, 
A brxy harveſt from the grudging ground. Dryd. Virgil. HY DRAULICKS. . /. [!3z, water, and ava, a pipe. | le had not left alive this patient int, 6-6 
9s With timely care . | The ſcience of conveying water through pipes or conduits. | This anvil of affronts, but {ent him hence | 2954 
Shave the goat's ſhaggy beard, Jeſt thou too late | HYDROCE'LE. 7. /. [32m ; hydrocele, Freuch.] A watery | To hold a peaceful branch of palm above | 122 
In vain zhould' ft ſeek a trainer, to diipart „rupture. | 15 i hymn 5 in the quire x Dryden's Shari Fra. Tow 
Te + The buſty terrene dregs from purer mutt. | Phillips. | AYDROCE'PHALUS. u. fe LT dag and #:pan4,] A dropſy in the | Hy 'MNICK. adj. [ uve;.] Wok to hymns. . ling 
Hu $SSY. . /. corrupted from houſewife : taken in an ill ni! head. x | Wing He rounds the a and breaks the Þymmick notes Qt} 
A lorry or bad woman; a worthleſs wench. It is often ule A hydrocephalus, or dropſy of the head, is only incurable In birds, heav'n's choriſters organick throats; —F 
ludicroully in flight difapprobation, ; when the ſerum is extravaſated into the ventricles of the — Which, if they did not die, mig it ſeem to be my 
Get you in, Y, go: now will I perſonate this hopeful | brain, ; Arbuthuiot on Diet. | A tenth rank in the keavenly hierarchy. - Dart L. pre 
young jade. Southern's Innocent Adultery. | HY DRO'GRAPHER. . ſ. [idwe and y;44u; bydrographe, Fr.] To Hv. v. a. [barbaroully contrated from hypoct an l, 
Hu STINGS. 1. ſ. hurxinz, Saxon. ] Acouncil; a court held, | One who draws maps of the ſea. | To make melancholy ; to diſpirit. ic 
" tr ger b. a [perhaps corrupted from burtle.} To It may be drawn from the writings of our hydrographer.{ L have been, to the latt degree, Hfed ſince 75 35 f 5 
ake together. Ee | | * 8 ny | cd Seca. 
Hu'sw1FE. 2. /. {corrupted from houſexvife.] | HYDRO'GRAPHY. . ſ. [e and veatvw; hydrograþbie Fr, Hy'PAL1, 75. ure by alen woes ＋ 
1. A had manager; a ſorry woman. It is common to uſe Deſcription of the 7 7 pant of Ap LA, ab obs ] change A #-f+ ee Beg ig . 1 ben 5. 
houſeavijze in a good, and hu; wife or buffy in a bad ſenſe. I Y DROMANCY, u. f, [og and wailia;, bydromantte, Fr.] | HY'PER. 2. / [ A word barbaronfly curtailed by P 5 
3 ianca, Prediction by water, ? | I  bypercritick.] A hypercritick ; one more crit Au 1 
buſavife, that, by ſelling her deſixes, : Divination was invented by the Perſians : there are four | tity requires, Prior did not know the meaning of the ws! [ 
Buys herlelf bread and cloth, Shakeſpeare's Othello, | Kinds of divination; hydromancy, pyromancy, aeromancy, Criticks i read on other men- 35 U 
1. An ccoromilt; a thrifty woman. wy — and geomancy. lißes Parergon. And ers upon them again. Four | 
Tee 3 * e i _ * 3 | 1 1. fe [L de and prin; Fra Fr.] Honey | HYPE'RBOLA. ». ſ. [hyperbole, French; le 15 — 1 
5 nreous hujavife, nature, | and water. In geometry, a {ei ade by 2 plane, 1% 
| Lays her tulneis before you. Shakeſpeare. Hydromel is a drink prepared of honey, being one of the — of Pn igel e Fo leg 6 i A - Y 
Ty HU$SWIFE. W. a. [trom the noun.]J To manage with | mott pleatantand univerſal drinks the northern part of Eu-] which in the parabola is parallel to it; and in the An get ] 
een and trugality: M | rope affords, as well as one of the moſt ancient. Mortimer. terle&ts it. The axis of the hyperbolica ection wr yore 2. Th 
1 ut buſeoifirg the little Heav'n had lent, In fevers the aliments preſeribed by Hippocrates were allo with the oppolite fide of the cone, when f FOE e ＋ 
She duly ard a groat tor quarter- rent; I ptilaus and cream of barley; Haremnel, that is, honey and | the vertex, W 1 10 | 
_ Pong 0 her belly, with her daughters two, I water, when there was no tendency to a delirium. Arbuthnot. Had the velocities of the ſeveral planets been read or the > lis 
Hi mag WY _ wee ee much ado. Dryden, | lx DRO'METER. 2. / [dg and Gι⁰ç .] An inſtrument to | than they are, or had their diſtances from the * 0 acre 1 
n r ae 2 es 08 1 f.] mcalure the extent of water. 8 quantity of the ſun's matter, and conſ2quent!5 hen ame 
1 800 bud 5 ** = :IYDRO METRY, 2. . [wg and H. The act of mea- power heen greater or leſs than they are nos. - auick cr. 
To ole with * 8 turing the extent ot water, | velocities, they would not have revolved in cone g e 
6 rile. WIR ae cue; | | HYDROPHO'BIA. 2. /. CLC, hydrophobie, Fr.] Dread | cles, but have moved in byperbola's very eccen ter a teu 
e Ha" eee | et water, ſurressol E. 3. /. [Hperbole, French; iu mne 
[ili nine ot the cloc 1 5 Tuſſer. Among thoſe diſmal ſymptoms that follow the bite of a | in rhetorick by which any thing is increaied or felt. Ta 
2. Management of rural buuneſs committed to women, mad dog, the dread of water is the moſt remarkable. Quincy. beyond the exact truth; as he runs faſter tba 4 caj 7 . 
It cheeſes in dairie have Argus his eyes, HYDRO'PICAL. T adj. [iYommi;; hbydropique, French; tr H. allen to di f. He aal aunt, + 
Tell Ciſley the tault in her bufrvrtery es. Tuſſer' 11 , 1 e ere 's pofſefions are fallen to di. He =] 
: Heer hes. Tufſer's Huſb, HYDRO IC. H drops, Latin. ] Droplical ; diſeaſed with | a plageilet was a monfion for him. S py 
Hur. 1. /. | ure, Saxon; bute, t chen. A pour cottage, extravaſated water, | T 2 by 
Our wand'ring ſaints, in woetul tae, = Cantharides heats the watery parts of the body ; as urine, | Which, from the tongues Of roar Typhen . . 
To a ſmall cottage cawe at laſt, and hydropical water. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. Would ſeem hyperboler, 54475 roHlus a¹ν, 
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Taffata phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, 
ey þyperboles, tpruce affectation, 
Figures pedantical, theſe Summer flies, 
ue blown me full of maggot oſtentation. Shakeſpeare. 
rv were above the hyperboles, that fond poetry beſtows 
dan i admired objects. Glanville's Scchſis, c. 1. 
1 Hyperboles, ſo. daring and ſo bold, 4 
Diſdaining bounds, are yet by rules controul'd 
Above the clouds, — yet age our . IR 
i a tow'ring flight. 
They OY ny Yr y E * 0 
le underſtand raillery, or at leaſt rheto- 
: 1230 a Hperboles in too literal a ſenſe. Soft. 
125 BO LI CAL. 0 ag. © an French; trom hyper- 
'LICK. ola. : | 
. to the hyperbola; having the nature of an by- 


ed 

oO td in the middle with ſquares, with triangles be- 

fore, and behind with hyperbolick lines. Grew's Muſaum. 
The horny or pellucid coat ot the eye riſeth up, as a hil- 

lock, above the convexity of the white of the eye, and is of 

"an hyperbolical or parabolical figure. Ray on the Creation. 


1. {From hyperbole. ] Exaggerating or extenuating beyond 
fact. 


"It is parabolical, and probably hyperbelical, and gr = 


tobe taken in a ſtrict ſenſe, | 
Arts 50 LICALLx. adwv, from hyperbolical.] 
1. In form of an hyperbola. : | 
a, With exaggeration or extenuation. ig 
Yet may all be ſolved, if we take it Hperbolically. Brown, 
Scvlla is ſeated upon A narrow mountain, which thrutts 
into the fea a ſteep high rock, and byperbolically deſcribed by 
Homer as inacceſſible. Brocne's Notes on the Odyſſey. 


By y£8B0'LIFORM. adj. [ hyperbola and jorma.] Having the | 


torm, or nearly the form, ot an hyperbola. 


Ev yERBO'REAN, 1. f. [byperboreen, Fr. hyperboreus, Latin. ] . 


Northern. TO ORE | | 
HipzRcCRI TICK. 2. / [ hypercritique, Fr. Creę and xgirwoc;.] 
A critick exact or captious beyond uſe or reaion. | 


Thole &ypereriticks in Engliſh poetry differ from the opi- | 


nion of the Greek and Latin judges of antiquity, from the 
Tralians and French, and from the general taſte ot all ages. 


ryden * ; 


HYPERCRITIC AL. adj, [from hypercritick.] Critical beyond 
neceflity or uſe. 2 EN ; : . 
We are far from impoſing thoſe nice and Hpercritical 


punAilios, which ſome altrologers oblige our gardeners to. 


EN | Evelyn. 
Such bypercritica! readers will conſider my buſinels was to 
make a buy of retined tzyings, only taking care to produce 
them in the molt natural manner. "Sawyt. 
Bree RMETER, . /. [be and wirgo,] Any thing greater 
thin the ſtandard requires. | 
en a man riſes beyond fix foot, he is an bypermeter, and 
may be admitted into the tall club. 
growth of tungous or proud fieitt, 
cipitate, wherely 4 wore tpecdily freed the vicer of its putre- 
tactwn. Pn Wijeman's Surgery. 


p bu 4 . 
cn. Bo SY 
RyPxO TICK. 2. / Le.] Any medicine that induces fleep. 


The two regions lying on each tide the cartilago enutormas, 
and thole of the ribs, and the tip of the breait, which have in 
one the ver, and in the other the {picen. | SUNCy. 


 HyPo'cRISY. 2. /. [bypocrifie, French; dανν .] Diſſunula- 


Addijon's Guardian. | 
HiPcRSARCO'SIS. 4. J. LL mie, Lig and cand.] The 
W ere the Ac ess was great, I ſprinkled it with pre- 


Ur pat. v. . IV h.] A note of conjunction: as, vir-iue, 


UYPOCHO NDRE5S. A. . | hypocozare, French; uwexivdqur. } } 


The blood moving too ſlowly through the celiack and me- 


1. Melancholy; diſordered in the imagination. | 
Socrates laid down his life in attettation ot that moſt fun- 


corded either as tool or hypochondriack. 
2. Producing melancholy. 

Cold ſweats are many times mortal, and always ſuſpected ; 
as in great fears, and bypochondriacal pailions, beingarelaxa- 
tion or forlaking of the ipirits. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 

Hy'rocisT. 2. /. CL, , bypocifte, French,] 

Hypocyft is an inſpiſſated juice in large flat maſſes, conſide- 
rably hard and heavy, of a fine ſhining black colour, when 
broken. It is brought from the Levant, ſometimes from 
France, and other parts of Europe. The item of the plant, 
trom which it is produced, is thick and fleſhy z and, what is 
{iingular, much thicker at the top than towards the bottom. 
'The fruits contain a tough glut:nous liquor, which are ga- 
thered before they are ripe; and the juice is expreſſed, then 
evaporated over a gentle fire, tormedinto cakes, and dried in 
the ſun. It is an altringent medicine ot conſider able power. 

Hill's Materia Medica. 


Decay of Picty. 


tion with regard to the moral or religious character. 
Next itood hypocriſy with holy leer, Rs | 
Soft ſmiling and demurely looking down; | 
But hid the dagger underneath the gown. Dryden's Fables, 
_ Hypocriſy is much more eligible than open infidelity and 
vice: it wears the livery of religion, and is Cautious of giving 
ſcandal: nay, continued diſguiles are too great a conſtraint: 
men would leave oft their vices, rather than undergo the toi 
of practiling them in private. | Swvift. 
HY FPOCRII E. ». /. [ hypocrite, French; vwaxgilic.] A diſ- 
lembler in morality or religion. | oF 
He heartily prays ſome vccalion may detain us longer: I 
dare {wear he is no bypocrite, but prays from his heart. 
1 ; . Shakeſpeare. 
A wiſe man hateth not the law: but he that is an hypocrite 
therein, is as a {hip in a ſtorm. Eccleſiaſticus, xXxXili. 3. 
Fair hypocrite, you ſeek to cheat in vain; | 
Your ſiſence argues, you aſk time to reign. _ Dryden. 
The making religion neceſſary to intercit might increale 
hypocriſy ; but it one in twenty ſhoald be brought to true 
piety, and nineteen be only hypocrites, the advantage would 
till be great. 9 - Swift, 
Beware, ye honeſt: the third circling glaſs . 
Suthces virtue: but may hypocretes, 
Who lily ſpeak one thing, another think, 5 
Hatetful 2 Bell, {til} pleas'd unwarn'd drink on, 


HyPOCRk1' TICAL, 7 adj. from hypocrite. ] Diſſembling; in- 
Hvrocgrrick. I uncere; appcaring differently from the 
reality. 255 6 ; 5 
No you are confeſſing your enormities; I know it by that 
hypocritical, down-cait look. 


an hypocritical impolture on the world; and in his retired 
plealures, he will be preſumed a libertine. Rogers's Sermons. 
L others ſkrew their bypocritick face, Swift, 
HYPOCRI'TTICALLY. adv. {trom bypocritical.} With diſ- 
fümulation; without lincerity z tallely. 3 | 
Simeon and Levi ſpake not only falſcly, but infidiouſly, 
"oy hypocritically, abuling at once their proſelytes and their 
religion. | | 
Hyro GA'STRICK. adj. [hypogaſlrique, Fr. two and zan. 
Seated in the lower part of the belly. | 
The ſwelling we ſuppoled to rife from an effuſion of ſerum 
through all the bypogaſrick arteries, Wrijeman's Surgery. 
HyYPOGE'UM. #./. |uwoand n.] A name which the ancient 


ſenterick arteries, produce various complaints in the lower 

bowels and hypochoadres; from whence ſuch perſons are called 

bypochondriack, . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
EYrocuon A} dj. ¶ bypocondriaque, French, from 
EYPOCHONDRIACK, { Lypochondres.] es Et 


ground, as cellars and vaults. . Harris. 
. HYP0'STASIS. 1. ſ. [ bypoſtaſe, French; vuwigac:;.] 
| 1, Diſtinct tubitance. | 


' 


damental truth, the belief of one God; and yet he 18 not re- 


Anil through intemp rance grow a while ſincere. Phillips. | 


Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. | 
Whatever virtues may appear in him, they will be elteemed | 


Gowernment of the Tongue. | 


architects gave to all the parts of a building that were under | 


HX.8- 


The onenels of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, referring to the ſes 
veral 2zpofiaſes in the one eternal, indiviuble, divine nature, 
and the eternity of the Son's generation, and his co-eternity 


to thole before comprized in the ancient more {imple article. 
1 hypo Fong on J 51 56 

ICAL. adj. oftat:que, Fr. from hypota/is. 

1. Conititutive; 8 die ingreclenu V+ : 

Let our Carneades warn men not to ſubſeribe to the grand 
doctrine of the chymiſts, touching their three hypoftatical 
principles, till ay have a little examined it. Boyle. 

2. Perſonal; diſtinctly perſonal. | 

HYPOTENU'SE, 2. / Leterme French; indica.) The 
line that ſubtends the right angle of a right-angled triangle; 
the ſubtenſe. 

The ſquare of the Hpotenuſe in a right-angled triangle, is 
equal to the {quares ot the two other ſides. ocke, 

HYPOTHESIS. u. /. { bypotheſe, Fr. vaio.) A ſuppoſi- 
tion ; a ſyſtem formed upon ſome principle not proved. 

The mind caſts and turns itlelt reſtleisly from one thing 
to another, till at length it brings all the ends of a long an 
various Hot heſis together; fees how one part coheres with 
ayother, and ſo clears off ail the appearing contraricties that 
ſeemed to lie croſs, and make the whole intelligible, South, 

___ With imagin'-lovereignty | 
Lord of his new hypothgfis he reigns : 
He reigns: how long? till ſome uſurper riſe; 
And he too, mighty thoughtful, mighty wile, | 3 
Studies new lines, and other circles feigns. Prior. 
HYPOTHE'TICK, F .] Including a ſuppoſition z con- 
ditional, | 2 5 6 
ports are united by the conditional particle i*; as, ij the fun 
e fixed, the earth muſt move. Watts's Logick. 
HYPOTHE'TICALLY, adv. [from hypothetical.} Upon fup- 
polition; conditionally, = | 
Ihe only part liable to imputation is calling her a god- 
deſs; yet this is propoſed. wit modelty and doubt, and y- 
potheticaliy. | Broome's Notes to Pope's Odyſſcy. 
HYRST. A l f h 8 hy 20 
HursT, (Are all from the Saxon hynrx, a wood or grove. 
H ERST. J | e. 


Hx'ss or.. .. | byſope, French; byſopus, Latin. A verticil- 


late plant, with long narrow leaves : the creſt of the flower 
is roundith, erect, and divided into two parts: the beard is 
divided into three parts ; the middle part is hollowed like a 
ſpoon, having a double point, and is ſomewhat winged: the 
whorles of the flowers are ſhort, and at the lower part of the 
ltalks are placed at,a,great diſtance; but toward the top are 
cloſer joined, fo as to... > 4 regular ſpike. It hath been a 


lame which is mentioned in Scripture, Millar. 
The H of Solomon cannot be well conceived to be our 
common 2%] tor that is not the leaſt of vegetables obſerved 


which only grow upon walls and ſtony places. 
HyYSTE'RICAL, : : | "OUT 
Her 5 adj. ¶ Hyſterigue, French; bciginbs.] 
1. Troubled with fits; diſordered in the regions of the womb. 

In hyfterick women the rarity of ſymptoms doth oft ſtrike 

poſſeſſed with the devil. Harwey on Conſumptions. 
the womb, 5 | Floyer on the Humour. 
2. Proceeding from diſorders in the womb. . 
Parent of vapours, and of female wit, 
Who gave th' byſterick or poetick fit. 


fit. Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus, 


2. Perſonality. A term uſed in the doctrine of the Holy 


Trinity. 


HysSTERICKS., n. ſ. Lb cegindg.] Fits of women, ſuppoſed to 
| proceed trom diebe in the womb, To oy 


ls in Engliſh confidered both as a vowel and conſonant; 
mough, unce the yowel and conſonant differ in their 

0 torm as well as ſound, they may be more properly ac- 

counted two letters. | 
F vowel has a long ſound, as fine, thine, which is uſually 
marked by an e final; and a ſhort found, as fin, thin. Pre- 
ixed to eit makes a diphthong of the ſame ſound with the 
ſvit 7, or double e, ee: thus field, yield, are ſpoken as feeld, 
wad; except jrieud, which is ſpoken frend. Subjoined to a 
Det makes them long, as fail, neigb; and to o makes a 
mund ed leund, which approaches more nearly to the true no- 
un ot a diphthong, or ſound compoſed of the ſounds of two 
Towels, than any other combination of vowels in the Engliſh 
Suge, as 01, cin. The found of 7 before another i, and 
Ae end of a word, is always expreſſed by ). 


. Fconfonant has invariably the fame ſound with that of g 


"nant; as jade, jet, jilt, jolt, juſt. 
Tce perſonal. Lib, Gothick z ic, Saxon; ich, Dutch.] 
Sen. 220; plural wwe; gen. Us. 5 
K, me, 


pe up. 
r. The pronoun of the firlt perſon, myſelſ. 


Ido not like theſe ſeveral councils, I, Shak. Rich. III. 
creis none greater in this houſe than I, Gen. xxxix. 9. 


cot good cheer, it is J ; be not afraid. Matt. xiv. 27. 

What ſhall 7 do to be for ever known, 
Tn the age to come my own? 
IA ke bealts or common people die, 

Hes Jou write my elegy, Coauley. 
78 and make room for me. Cooley. 
ken chance of buſineſs parts ug two, — | 
Mt do our fouls, I wonder, do! Convley. 


| gat book you have given us a args earneſt. Cowley, 
I: ws, having pals'd the night in fruitleſs pain, 

1 e * longing triends return again. Dryden's An. 

em the following paſſage written for I. 


lere is but one man whom ſhe can have, and that is ne. 


2 (lariſſa. 
> Ths — than once in Shakeſpeare written for 7 or yes. 
1 wn Romeo ilain himſelf? Say thou but 1, - : 
Than ras bare vowel, I, ſhall poilon more 
he death-darting eye of cockatrice. 
2 85 Your letters pierce the queen ? 
wr; the took em and read em in my preſence, 
75 ABRER and then an ample tear trill'd down. Shakeſp. 
' Vithout thi, V.n. [gabberen, Dutch. ] To talk idly ; to prate 
We taning; to chatter. 
of 58 for want of talk, to jabber 


 Shakeſp. 


Swift, 


| JA'BBERER. 2. ſ. [from jabber. ] One who talks inarticulately 
or unintelligibly. 8 | 
Out cant the Babylonian labourers 
At all their dialects of jabberers. 
Ja'CENT. adj. [ jacens, Latin.J Lying at length. _ 
So laid, they are more apt in {wagging down to pierce than 
in the jacent polture. Motton's Architect. 


1. The ſame with hyacinth. 


lour, er the deepett amber. 
JACK. . J. [Probably by miſtake from Jaques, which in 


French is James 


F 


- tempt for ſaucy or paltry fellows. 
| I am in eſtimation: 
Fou will perceive that a Jack gardant cannot 
Office me from my ſon Coriolanus. 
6 I have in my mind 
A thouſand raw tricks of theſe bragging Facks, 
Which I will practiſe. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 
Every Fack ſlave hath his belly-full of fighting, and Lmuſt 
o up and down like a cock that nobody can match. Shakeſp. 
2. The name of inſtruments which ſupply the place of a boy, as 
an inſtrument to pull off boots. 4 
Foot- boys, who had frequently the common name of jack 


maſters boots ; but when inſtruments were invented for both 
thoſe ſervices, they were both called jacks. MWatts's Logick, 
3. An engine which turns the ſpit; | 
The excellencies of a good jack are, that the jack frame 
be forged and filed ſquare; that the wheels be perpendicu- 
larly and ftrongly fixed on the _— of the ſpindles ; that 
the teeth be evenly cut, and well ſmoothed; and that the 
teeth of the worm-wheel fall evenly into the groove of the 
worm. | Moxon. 
The ordinary jacks, uſed for roaſting of meat, commonly 
conſiſt but of three wheels. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 
Clocks and jacks, though the ſcrews and teeth be never ſo 
ſmooth, yet, if not oiled, will hardly move. Ray. 
A er by the fall of a jac "age upon her head, 
was beaten down. . e. Surgery. 
Some ſtrain in rhyme; the muſes on their racks 
Scream, like the winding of ten thouſand jacks, Pope. 
4. A young pike. _. 
| o fiſh will thrive in a pond where roach or gud $ are, 
except jacks. Mortimer s Habandey 
5. { Jacque, French. ] A coat of mail, 


_- 


 Hudibras, p. iii. 


JACINTH. #. /. [ for hyacinth, as Jeruſalem for Hieruſalem.]| 
2. A gem of a deep reddiſh yellow approaching to a flame co- 
Woodwward"s Met. Fofſ. 
1. The diminutive Ip Jobn. Uſed as a general term of con- | 
I?. The male of animals. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


given them, were kept to turn the ſpit, or to pull off their | 


The reſidue were on foot, well furniſhed with jack and ſkull, 
| Pines dagger, bucklers made of hoard, and klein words, 
broad, thin, and of an excellent temper 3 
6. A cup of waxed leather. 3 

Dead wine, that ſtinks of the borrachio, ſup 
7. A ſmall bowl thrown out for a mark to the bowlers, 
*Tis as if one ſhould ſay, that a bowl equally poiſed, and 
| thrown upon a plain bowling-green, will run neceflarily in 
a direct motion; but if it be made with a bias, that may 
decline it a little from a ſtraight line, it may acquire a li- 
berty of will, and ſo run ſpontaneouſly to the jack. Bentley. 
8. A part of the muſical initrument called a virginal. 
the ſtring, the ſound ceaſeth. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

A jack aſs, for a ſtallion, was bought for three thouſand 

two hundred and twenty-nine pounds three ſhillings and 


four-pence. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
10. A ſupport to ſaw wood on. Ainſworth, 
11. The colours or enſign of a ſhip, 


C Aim wor th * 
12. A cunning fellow who can turn to any thing. be 
Zack ot all trades, ſhow and ſound; th 
An inverſe burſe, an exchange under ground. Cleaweland. 
Jack Boots. n. ſ. [trom jack, a coat of mail.] Boots which 
ſerve as armour to the legs. a i 
A man on horſeback, in his breeches and jack boots, dreſſed 
up in a commode and a night-rail, Spettator « 
Jack by the Hedge. u. ſ. An herb. | 
Zack by the hedge is an herb that grows wild under hedges, 
| is eaten as other fallads are, and much uſed in broth. 
a . ; 2 Mor. imer . 
* ee n.ſ. [jack and pudding.) A zani; a merry 
ndrew . 
Every Jaclł-pudding will be ridiculing palpable weakneſſes 
which they ought to cover. 'Eftrange. 
A buffoon is called by every nation by the name of the diſh 
they like beſt: in French jean-pottage, and in Englith Jacł- 
pudding. | Guardian, 


Fack-pudding, in his party-colour'd jacket 
| Toles the love, and A nog ev'ry racket. ; Gay. 
et with a 7207 CD, nis fatuus, 
ACKALE'NT. 2. /. [ Jack in Lent, a ſtarven fe ö 
ſimple ſheepiſh fellow. : poor 1 


Lou little jactalent, have you been true to us? 
10 „I' paper x er ae! N 
Ack AL. 2. . { chacal, French. mall ö led 
. eee 


and contubſtantiality with the Father, are aſſertions equivalent 


HVYPOTHETICAL. 1% [ hypothetique, French, from Ho- Is 


Conditional or hypothetical propoſitions are thoſe whoſe _ 


great diſpute, whether the % commonly known is the 
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to grow upon walls; but rather ſome kind ot capillaries, 
Brown, 


ſuch an aſtoniſhment into ſpectators, that e them 


Many hyfterical women are ſenſible of wind paſling from 


Pope. 5 
his terrible ſcene made too violent an impreſſion upon a 
woman in her condition, and threw her into a {tron e | 
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From a foul jack, or greaſy mapple oy Dryd. Perſus. £ 


In a virginal, as ſoon as ever the jack falleth, and toucheth 
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rules of the ſtricteſt good huſbandry. Saby t. 
3. Care ot domeſtick affairs. L | 
| Lorenzo, I cominit into your hands | 
The huſbandry and manage of my houſe. Shakeſpeare. 


HUSH. interj. { Without etymology. ] Silence! be i{tul! no 
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talk of it. ; | 3 . ; 
 Hu'SHMONEY. z. /. [huſh and money.] A bribe to under | 


HSK. . / [huld/ch, Dutch, or huyſchen, trom buys. ] The 


J Husk. v. a. [trom the noun.] To {trip off the outward. 


Hoss r. . /.| corrupted from Hob: taken in an ill ney 


HUT 
tand fown with wheat, and an acre of the ſame land lying | 
without any bu/bendry upon 1t, and he will find that the im- 
provement of lahour makes the value, _ Locke, 

2. Thritt ; trugality ; parſimony, | 
There's 5p whe in heaven; | 
The candles are all out. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
You have already ſaved ſeveral millions to the publick, 
and that what we aſk is too inconſiderable to break into any 


noiſe! 
The king hath done you wrong; but 5½% ! 'tis ſo. Shak. 
There's lomething elfe to do; % and be mute, 
Or elſe our tpell is marr'd. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Hush. adj. [from the interjection.] Sti; ſilent; quict. 
| As we often fee, againit ſome ſtorm, | | 
A ilence in the heavens, the rack ſtand ſtill, 
The bold winds ſpeechleſs, and the orb below 
As bufh as death. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


To HuU*H. v. 1. [from the interjection.] T' be ſtill; to be | 


ſilent. 
This frown'd, that fawn'd, the third for ſhame did bluſh; 
Another ſeemed envious or coy; Ee” 
Another in her teeth did goaw a ruſnj; 3 
Bat at thele itrangers preſence every one did huſh. Spenſ. 
70 HUS H. v. a. loft; to ſilence; to quiet; to appeale. 
Vet can I not of ſuch tame patience boaſt, 


As to be hit, and nought at all to ſay. Shak, Rich. 11.7 


It was my breath that blew this tempeſt u 
Upon your ſtubbornuſaꝭ e of the pope; 
But ſince you are a gentle convertite, | 


My pots. ha ſhall hub again this ſtorm of war, 


And nuke fair weather in 29 blult'ring land. Shakeſþ. | 
ps ate: 


| Speak toftly Pr 
All's huſht as midnight yet. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | 
My love would ſpeak ; my duty buſhes me Shakeypeare. 
When wa bed of ſtraw we ſhrink together, Ts 
And the bleak winds thail whiſtle round our heads, 
Wilt thou then talk thus to me? Wilt thou then 


Hujh wy cares thus, and ſhelter me with love? Otaray. 
Hud us midnight ſilence gon: ; 
He will not have your acclamations now. Dryden. 


Her fire at length is kind, 


Calms ev'ry ttorm, and huſhes ev'ry wind 
Prepares his empire for his daughter's cale, | 
Ani for his latching nephews tmooths the ſeas. Dryden. 
Upon his riſing the court was hu/bed, and a whitper ran. 
5 | Aadiſon's Spectator. 
To HU5SH up. v. 4. To ſuppreſs in filence; to forbid to be 
mentioned. 9 | | | 
'This matter is huſhed up, and the ſervants are ed to 
; 5 0. 


information; pay to ſecure ſilence. | 
A dext'rous ſteward, when his tricks are found, 
Hauſbmaney tends to all the neighbours round; 


His matter, unſuſpicious of his pranks, 4: 


Pays all che colt, and gives the villain thanks. rez. 
outmoit integument of fruits. | Et es 
Ds Hut behold yon poor and ſtarved band, 
And your fair thew tai fuck away their fouls, _ 
Leaving them but the ſhales and hufs of mien. SV. 
NMoſt ſeeds, in their growing, leave their % or rind about 
„ Bacon s Natural Hiſiory. 
r Thy food ſhall be 8 
The freſn brook muſſels, withered roots, and hufts 
W kcrein the acorn cradled. 
Fruits of all kinds, in coat „ 
Rough, or tmooth rind, or bearded hufks, or ſhell 
dhe gathers z tribute large! and on the board 


Ecaps with uniparing hand. AMzton's Paradiſe Loft, b. v.. 


Some ſteep their ſeeds, and tome in cauldrons boil 
O'er gentle hires ; the exuberant 17 to drain, | 


. = 


And twell che flatt'ring buſes with fruittul grain. Dryden. 5 


Some when the preſs, by utmoſt vigour ſcrew'd, 
Has drain'd the Pnipous mats, regale their {wine 
With the dry retute; thou, more wile, ſhalt ſteep 
Tue buſts in water, and again.employ _ 
g 4 . 71 +270 
The pond'rous engine, „ 
Barley tor ptiſan was firſt ſteeped in water 'till it ſwell- 


ed; afterwards dried in the ſun, then beat till the buſt was | 


token off, and round. Arbuthnot cm Coins. 

Do not content yourſelves with mere words, leſt you only 
amaſs a heap of uninteihgible phraſes, and feed upon buſts 
inſtead of kernels. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 


integument. 5 3 
Hu'SKED. adj. [from 5½ .] Bearing an huſk; covered with 


a hutk. 


Ho'sxy. adj. {from Jb.] Abounding in huſks; conliſting | 


of huſks. e 
7 Moſt have found | 
A buſty harveſt from the grudging ground. Dryd. Vigil. 
i With timely care I ER 
Shave the goat's ſhaggy beard, leſt thou too late 
In vain thould'ſt ſeek a ſtrainer, to diipart 5 
Ihe buſty terrene dregs fromm purer mutt,  Philltþs. 


A ſorry or bad woman; a worthleſs wench. It is often ule 
ludicroutly in flight diſapprobation. 8 
Get you in, hy, go: now will I perſonate this hopeful 
young jade. | Southern Innocent Adler, 
Hu strings. 1. / hurrinz, Saxon. ] Acouncil; a court held, 
To HU'STLE. S. a {perhaps corrupted from hurtle.] To 
ſhake together. | 
Hu'sW1FE. . / {corrupted from houſexvife,] 
1. A had manager; a ſorry woman. It is common to uſe 
houſewije in a good, and bu, wife or Huy in a bad ſenſe. 
janca, 
A huſavife, that, by ſelling her deſires, : © 
Buys herlelf bread and cloth. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
2. An conomiſt; a thritty woman. | — ä Ü—V— 
\Why ſhould you want? Yo 
The bounteous ee, nature, on each buſh 
Lays her tulnets before you, | Shakeſpeare. 
Ty HU sWIFE. v. a. [trom the noun.] To manage with 
wconomy and frugality. 8 80 
But huſzvifizg the little Heav'n had lent, 
She duly Ia a groat tor quarter-rent; 
And piach'd her belly, with her daughters two, 


tobring the voor about with much adv. Dryden. II DROMETER, 2. /. [dag and werpoy.] An inſtrument to 
H uU'sWIPERY. ./. {rom brejevrfe.] 5 mcafure the extent of water. | 
1. Management goodor bad. HLYDROMETRY. 2. . [dy and pcir;o.) The act of mea- 
Goo bujavijery trieth turing the extent ot water. 
To rife with the coc; HYDROPHO'BIA, 2. J. [LC, hydrophobic, Fr.] Dread 
ee iycth ot water, | 
Fiji nine of the clock. Jr. Among thoſe diſmal ſymptoms that follow the bite of a 


2. Management of rural butineſs committed to women, 
If cheeſes in dame have Argus his eves, | 

Tell Cilley the fault in her e. Tuſſer's Huſb. 
lor. n. /. [ urve, Saxon; bute, Fic] A poi collage. 
Our wand'ring ſaints, in woetul iu ue, 


| To HUzz. v. 1. from the found.] To buzz; to murmur. 


* 


| HY'aCINTH, 2. f. {vaxvS@-; hyacinthe, Fr. hyacinthus, Lat.] 


Shokyypeare's Tempe. | 


|[Hy'pra. . / (hydra, Latin.] A monſter with many heads 


HYDRAUTLICKS. ». /. [lde water, and ande, a pipe.] 


| HYDROCE'LE, z. . [own ; hydrocele, 


HYD 


Where dwelt a good old honeſt yeoman, 
Who kindly did thete ſaints invite 


In his poor þut to pais the night. Savi/t, 
Sore pierc'd by winuy wind, 
How many ſhrink into the fordid Gut 
Ot cheerlets poverty. | Thompen. 


HUTCH. 7. /. {hpzcca, Saxon; huche, Fr.] A corn cet, 
The beit way to keep them, atter they are threthed, is to 

dry them well, and keep them in þutches, or clole catks, 
| | Martimer. 


HZ ZA“. intern j. A ſhout; a cry oi acclamation. | 
The huzzas of the rabble are the tame io a bear that they 
are to a prince.  L' kjirange. 
It was an unfair thing in you to keep a parcel ot roaring 
bullies about me day and night, with ag and hunting 
horns never let me cool. Arbuthaot's Hijiory of Joba Bull. 
All tame is foreign, but of true detent 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart; 
Our leit-approving hour whole years Uutweg hs 
Ot itupid itarers and of loud huzzas. Pope's Ejjay on Max. 
To Hu Zzx. v. u. [trom the interiection. | Jo utter accla- 
mation. | ; | 
A cauldron of fat beef, and ſtoop of ale, 
On the huzzaing mob ſhall ttill prevail. King”s Cookery. 
To HuzZA', wv. a. To receive with acclamation, : 
He was huzzaed into the court by ſeveral thouſands of 
weavers and clothiers. Ad.liſon. 


1. A plant. oP | 
It hath a bulbous root: the leaves are long and narrow: 
the ſtalk is upright and naked, the flowers growing on the 
upper part in a ſpike: the flowers conhilt each of one leat, 
are naked, tubuloſe, and cut into fix diviſions at the brim, 
which are reflexed: the ovary becomes a roundiſh fruit, with 
three angles, which is divided into three cells, which are 
filled with roundiſh leeds. | Millar. 
Ihe lilken fleece, impurpled for the loom, 
Rivall'd the Hyacinth in vernal bloom. 
_ Thebyacinthis the fame with the lapis lyncuriies ot the an- 
cients. It is a leſs thewy gem than any of theother req ones, 
but not without its beauty, though not gaudy. Ic is ſeldom. 
ſmaller than a leed of hemp, or larger than a nutmeg. It is 4 
tound of various degrees of deepneſs and palenels; but its 
Colour is always adeadiſh red, with a conſiderable admixture 
ot yellow, which even ſometimes ſeems predominant : but its 
molt uiual is that mixed red and yellow, which we know by 
the name of flame-colour. This gem is found in jeveral 
parts of Europe; but the fineſt fort comes from the Eaſt and 
Welt Indies.“ „ Hill on Falſils. 
IYACIN THIS E. adj. [taxt9n ©.) Made of hyacinths. | 
H ED Cn. Je (4385. ] A watery conſtellation. Te 
Then ſailors quarter'd heav'n, and found a name 
For ev'ry fix'd and ev'ry wand'ring ſtars 3 
Phe pleiads, Had. Dryden's Georgicks. 
HyY'aLixt. adj. Le.] Glaſſy; cryſtalline; made glaſs; 
- retembling glals, „ | 
From heav'n-gate not far, founded in view 8 
On the clear hyaline, the glaily tea. Milton's Par. Loft. 
II BRIDO US. adj. [See; hybrida, Latin.] Begotten be- 
tween animals ot different ſpecies. | | 


ther, but alſo generate an animal, and yet that that Þybridous 
production ſhould not again generate, is to me a myſtery. Ray. 
TiyYDA'TiDEs. . /. [from Lg.] Little tranſparent bladders 
of waterin any part: molt common in dropſical perſons, from 
a diſtenſion or rupture of the lympheducts ; tor they happen 
moſtly in parts abounding with thoſe veſſels. QUINCY. 
All the water is contained in little bladders, adhering to 

the liver and peritoncum, known by the name of Hdatides. 
oe Viſeman. 


{lain by Herculés: whence any multiplicity ot evils is termed 
a Hara. = On ek, lng 
New rebellions raiſe © © | 
Their hydra heads, and the talſe North diſplays 
Her broken league to imp her ſerpent wings. 
More foimidable bydre ſtands within, RR 
hole jaws with iron-tecth ſeverely grin. Dryder's AN. 
. Subdue 6 . . 
Ihe hydra of the many-headed hiſſing crew. 
HY'DRAGOGUES. 2. /. {wg and d; bydragogue, French. ] 


Milton. 


which 1s generally the cate of the ftronger catharticks, be- 
cauſe they ſhake molt forcibly by their vellications the bow. 
els and their appendages, ſo as to ſqueeze out water enough 
to make the ſtools ſeem to be Ie elfe. | Quincy. 
HYDRAU'LICAL, Nadi. [from bydraul:ich.] Relating to the 
HYDRAU LICK. ; conveyance of water through pipes. 
Among the engines in which the air is uſeful, pumps may 
be accounted not contemptible ones, and divers other þy- 
draulical engines. | Derham's Phyſico-Theolegy. 
We have employed a virtuoſo make an bydraulick en- 
gine, in which a chymical liquor, reſembling blood, is dri- 
venthrough elaſtick channels. Arbuth. and Pepe Mart. Scrib. 


The tcience of conveying water through pipes or conduits. 
Fo?) A watery | 
rupture, 8 8 5 | 
en n. ſ. IT dag and #:p2ni.] A dropſy in the 
cad, Ok 
A hydrocephalus, or dropſy of the head, is only incurable 
when the ſerum is extravaſated into the ventricles of the 
brain, Arbathnot on Diet. 
HYDRO'GRAPHER. 7. ſ. [iTve and y;4pu; bydrographe, Fr.] 
One who draws maps of the ſea. | 
It may be drawn from the writings of our hydrographer, 


| le. 
 HYDRO'GRAPHY. z. f. [ng and 7424; Hydrographie, Fr. 
Deicription of the watery part of the terraqueous globe. 
HY DROMANCY. 2. f, [Tg and waviie; bydromantie, Fr.] 
Prediction by water. | 
Divination was invented by the Perſians : there are four 
Kinds of divination; hydromancy, pyromancy, aeromancy, 
aud gEOMancy......_. — A;litfe's Parergen, 
ILY'DROMEL. 2. ſ. [tg and path; bydromel, Fr.] Honey 
and water, 
Hydromel is a drink prepared of honey, being one of the 
mott pleatant and univerſal drinks the northern part of Eu- 
rope attords, as well as one of the molt ancient. Mortimer. 
In tevers the aliments preſcribed by Hippocrates were 
ptiians and cream of barley ; hy4remel, that is, honey and 
water, when there was no tendency to a delirium. Arbuthnot. 


mad dog, the dread of water is the moſt remarkable. Quincy. 
HYDRO'PICAL. 17 [Ygomig; HYdropique, French; from 
Hypao'rICk. 5 hydrops, Latin. ] Droplical; ditealed with 
extravaſated water, | 
Cantharides heats the watery parts of the body; as urine, 


To a {mall cottage caiue at laſt, 


| Pope's Odi ey. of 


alſo a bag in thoſe parts, if thereby we undericand the bong 


C H Y'GROSCOPE. 1. f. [ 2 and ru,; hygro/cope Freick,) 


Why ſuch ditferent ſpecies ſhould not only mingle to e- | 


 HYMENE'AL. 


| HYMN. 2. /. [Hymne, French; {p®-.] An encomiaſtick cn, 


D ryden.” | b 


Such medicines as occation the dilcharge of watery humours, | . 


The world's whole ſap is ſunk : 
15585 general bahn th" þydropick earth hath drunk: 
er, as to the bedsfecet, liie is ſhrunk ; 
Dead and interr'd. | s ) 
Sone mens /A pic inſatiableneſs learned to Ny Nite, 
more, by how much more they drank, %, u the 
H,&ropical iwellings, if they be putezare pellu . 
E very luſt is a kind ot Hr piα diltenpc; ad h tn 
we d: ink, the more we thall thirit, Tuulojon's A 
Hj irepick wretches by degrees decay, er 
Growing the more, the more they watlte auav: 
by their own ruins they augmented ye, 
With thürtt and heat amidit a deluge try, lacie 
One lort of remedy he uſes in drophes, wiz, th Ne 
| the hydrofpacks, which is a remedy for the dileaſe Fri 2M 
HY DROSTA'TICAL. adj. Lb and col.) Rope 
nydroſtaticks; taught by hydroſtaticks. ts 
A human body forming in ſucha fluid, will nerer b. 
concilabie to this hydro/tatical law: there will age ag: 
loietnng lighter bencath, and ſomething heavier wag] 
bec.uſe bone, the hcavielt in ſpecie, will be ever in them w 
HYDBRosTA'TICALLY. adv. [from bydrelatical ] N 
ing 10 hydroſtaticks. | "ET OR 
The weight of all bodies around the earth is ever 
tional to the quantity of their matter: for inſt 
weight, examined bydre/tatically, doth alw 
equal quantity of ſolid mals. ertley's gur, 
HYDROSTA'TICKS z. J. Leg and cola; Fe ee 
The ſcience of weighing fluids ; weighing bodies i; fi. 
HyYDRO'TICK. 2. J. [CN, bydrotigue.F rench.] P aue 
water or phlegm. . 
He ſeems to have been the firſt who divided Purges ity 
hydroticks and Free, of bile. 5 


Proper. 
ance, a pound 


ger of 


1 ne Arbutliot U 
HY EN. 5 1. J { hyene, French; byena, Latin.] An dl 
Hy NA. 4 like a wolf, ſaid fabulouſly to imitate = 
voices. ö . 

Iwill weep when you are diſpoſed to be merry; 1 
laugh like a hen, when you are inclined to ſleep. Sho 


* 
dcm 


Wal 
| | : | tes, 
A wonder more amazing would we find: uk 
A : 8 O 3 . 
The Hyena thews it, of a double kind; = | 
| varying the ſexes in alternate years, 
In! one begets, and in another bears, Dryden Fall 
 Thebjerawas indeed well joincd with the buiver,as havin 


odo ata, or civet cat, Brown's Fulcar frre 
I The keen ena, felleſt of the fell. Thomſon': bannt. 
HYGROMETER. z. J. Ilge and melztn, hygromutre, F elch.) 
An inſtrument to meaſure the degrees of moilture, 
A ſponge, perhaps, might be a better bygrometer than th; 


earth ot the river. Arbuthrit cu di, 


ue al 

and to inealure and eſtimate the quantity ot either extrenie; 
# 7285 f ; f F | : Stn 
Moiſture in the air is diſcovered by bygro/copes, Arbubnt, 
IIYLA'RCHICAL. adj. [i>n and agxd.] Prefding over warte, 
Hr, 1. J. A ipecies of dog. ; ent 
Oe 125 Avaunt, you curs! 
Mlaſtiſf, greyhound, mungril grim, - 

Hound or ſpaniel, brache or ; 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail, 5 

Tom will make him weep and wail, - Shakeſþ, Rigs Lr. 


An inſtrument to thew the moitture and «© ynels of the; 


HY'MEN. 2. /. Ldunv.] 
1. The god of marriage. 
2. The virginal membrane. . 
HYMENE'AN, 5. Liu A marriage ſong. f 1 
And heav'nly choirs the þ, enean ſung. Milt. Par. Ii. 
For her the ſpouſe prepares the brid;: [ring; | 
For her white virgins bzzzcxeals ling. - e 
HYMENE AL. 7 79125 ENT 
IT MEN TAN. (49 Pertaining to marriage. 
he ſuitors heard, and deem'd the mirthful voice 
A ſignal of her Hueneal choice. Pope's C. 


or ſong of adoration to ſome ſuperiour being. 
85 As I earſt, in praiſe of mine own dame, 
So now in honour of thy mother dear, 2 
An honourable %% I eke ſhould frame. Fee. 
Our ſolemn Yun, to ſullen dirges change; 
Our bridal flow'rs ſerve for a buried corpſe. 
| When ſteel grows | 
Soft as the paraſite's ſilk, Tet hymns be made 
An overture for the wars. Shakeſpeare's Crit. 
There is an Hin ſung; but the ſubject of it is always! 
praites of Adam, and Noah and Abraham, concluding 
with a thankſgiving for the nativity of our Saviour, Et, 
| Farewel, you happy ſhades, _ 8 
Where angels firſt mould ractiſe H uuns, and firing 

| Their tunetu harps,when they toHeav'nwould in J 

To HYMN. . 4. LA.] To praiſe in ſong i to wf 

hynins. N | r 

To HYMN. v.#. To ſing ſongs of adorationn.. = 

They touch'd their golden harps, aud /311717g pray! 
God and his works. | | An 
He had not left alive this patient ſaint, 
This anvil of atfronts, but tent him hence 
To hold a peaceful branch of palm above, , 
And hymn it in the quire. . Dryden? Sariß fro. 

HY MNICEK. adi, [ Tuve;, | Relating to hymns. 

He rounds the air, and breaks the Vinnie l notes 
In birds, heav*n's choriſters, organick thioats; 
Which, if they did not die, might ſeem to be Herd. 
A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarcay. , 

Je H v. v. 4. [harbaroutly contracted from hee be 

Io make melancholy; to difpirit. : Re, 
I have been, to the latt degree, kypfped unce [ 1 


7 . 
Mee 


Kale. 


x wana 
HY PALLAGE, 1. . I. A figure by wd“ 
change their caſes with each other. 1 be Price fil 
HY'PER. 2. / { A word barbaroutly curtailed bz ban notch 
bypercritick,) A hypercritick ; one more eee ee 
ſuy requires. Prior did not know the meaning tee 
Criticks I read on other men, | dite. 
And bypers upon them again. ny 5 ot 
HYPERBOLA. v. ſ. [ hyperbole, French; ie ue 
In gecmetry, a ſcction of a cone made by 3 Pe e cete, 
axis of the ſection inclines to the oppolite leg © :&... .. 
which in the parabola is parallel to it, and n gat 
terlects it. The axis of the hyperbolical ſection about 
allo with the oppolite ſide of the cone, when fi e 
the vertex. | ter oi el 
Had the velocities of the ſeveral planets wot] = or i! 
than they are, or had their diſtances from be bis art 
quantity of the ſun's matter, and conſequent 4 d che lde 
power heen greater or leſs than they are nos acentrick c. 
velocities, they would not have revolved in eerick. Ne 
cles, but have moved in byporbola's very ccc Aft: 
{1% PERBOLE. 2. /. [hyperbole, French; . Amin be 
in rhetorick by which any thing is increated n Lebte. 
beyond the exact truth; as, fe runs Ja, lle c, 
His poffeffions are fallen t di. He was ene. 
a nageilet was a manſion tor bim. Shake'ps 
Terms unſquar' d, Typhon 109% . 
Which, from the tongue of roaring a Ct 


and hydropical water. Bacon Natura Hylory. 


Would ſeem per boles. Sha lbeſp. oils ® [fb 


44%) 
Le, 
WM, 


Abet. 


ie 
Natter. 


Lear. 


C.. 
ck long, 


Fer cr. 
Shake d. 


„en 
ric]. 
cave he 
* ays * 
ding cler 


pris ; 
> 


* ef, * 
& Me. 


9 f draſes, ſilken terms reciſe, 
T we pi þyperboles, tpruce atiectation, 


antical, theſe Summer flies, | 
ores Fen full of maggot oſtentation. Shakeſpeare. 
2 were above the Hyper boles, that fond poetry beſtows 
n 1 admired objects. Glan villes Scegſis, c. 1. 
* perboles, 10 Goring and ſo bold, ; 
Ditdaining bounds, are yet by rules controul'd; 
Above the clouds, _ yet _ our fight, I 
ith truth, and make a tow'ring flight. 
They reed. ; B dawitte 
eople underſtand raillery, or at leaſt rheto- 
f * line! ke kyperboles in too literal a ſenſe. Swwft. 
A YPERBO'L.IC AL. 170 | byperbolique, French; from per- 
b LICX. Gia. 8 - 
1 888 to the hyperbola; having the nature of an by- 


pres: ated in the middle with ſquares, with triangles be- 
fore, and behind with byperbolick lines. Grew's Muſeum. 

T he horny or pellucid coat ot the eye riſeth up, as a hul- 
lock, above the convexity of the white of the eye, and 1s of 
an byperbolical or parabolical figure. Ray on the Creation. 


1. [From byperble.} Exaggerating or extenuating beyond | 


fact. 


not to be taken in a ſtrict ſenſe. 3 Boyle. 
HyPERBO'LICALLY- adw. [ trom Hperbolical.] 
1. In torm ot an hyperbola. ; | | 
qa, With exaggeration or extenuation. . 3 a 
Yet may all be ſolved, if we take it Hperbolically. Brown, 
Scvlla is ſeated upon a narrow mountain, Which thruits 


into the tea a ſteep high rock, and hypervelically deicribed by | 
ee " Brocite's Notes on the Odyſey. | 


Homer as inacceſſible. | ayſſe; 
BY PERBO'LIFORM. ad. [ hyperbola and jorma.] Having the- 
torm, or nearly the form, of an hyperbola. W e 
ExyERBOREAN, 1. f. LH perborten, Fr. byperboreus, Latin. ] 
Northern. 2 1 ; 
Hiyanckt TICK: 2. [hypercritique, Fr. xeę and g.] 
A cxitick exact or captious beyond ule or realon, | 


hole Eypereriticks in Englith poetr differ from the opi- | 


-niva of the Greek and Latin judges 0 antiquity, ns the 
ltalizns and French, and from the general taſte ot all ages. 
| | : Dryden. 


HYPERCRI TICAL, adj, {from kypercritick.] Critical beyond 


neceſſity or ule. 


punctiuos, which ſome altrologers oblige our gaivicners to. 
5 8 Lehn. 
Such hyfercritical readers will conſider my buſineis was to 
make a body of retined 1zymgs, only taking care to pꝛoduce 
them.in the inolt natural manner. | : Savijt. 
ByPERMETER, af, (imo and Kr.] Any thing greater 

wan the ltandard requires, - ; 

leu a man rites beyond fix foot, he is an hypermeter, and 
may be admitted into the tall club. 


$owil or TUNG Gus ON proud ficin, - . 9 ry 

Were the ee was great, I ſprinkled it with pre- 
c,: wher coy 4 inure lperdily irced thevicer of its putre- 
fabctim. Wijeman's Surgery. 


le is parabolical, and probably hyperbelical, and therefore | 


We are tar from impoſing thoſe nice and þypercritical 


Addijon's Guardian. + 


HiPcRSARCO'SIS, A. J. | ego drawolt, Lig ANG Tugnage ] Tlie | 


HY nt x. z. ſ. Id .] A note of conjunction: as, Vir-iue, 


1. Melancholy; diſordered in the imagination. | 
Socrates laid down his lite in attettation ot that moſt fun- 
damental truth, the beliet of one God z and yet he is not re- 
corded either as tool or bypochondriack. Decay of Picty. 
2. Producing melancholy. _ 
| Cold ſweats are many times mortal, and always ſuſpected; 
as in great fears, and bypochondriacal pailions, being a relaxa- 
tion or forlaking of the ipirits. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Hy'eocisT, 2. f. Chr bypocifte, French.] | 
Hypocift is an inſpiſſated juice in large flat maſſes, conſide- 
rably hard and heavy, of a fine ſhining black colour, when 
broken. It is brought from the Levant, ſometimes from 
France, and other parts of Europe. 'The ttem of the plant, 
from which id is produced, is thick and fleſhy; and, what is 
iingular, much thicker at the top than towards the bottom. 
The fruits contain a tough glutinous liquor, which are ga- 
thered betore they are ripe z and the juice is exprelled, then 
evaporate over a gentle hre, tormedinto cakes, and dried in 
the tun. It is an aſtringent medicine of contderable power, 
| Hill's Maierta Medica. 
HY Po'cRIsSY. z./. [ bypocrifie, French; v73»g©ce } Diſlunula- 
tion with regard to the moral or religious character. 
Next itood hypocriſy with holy leer, | 
Soft ſmiling and demurely looking down; | N 
But hid the dagger underucath the gown. Dryden's Fables. 
Hypocriſy is much more eligible man open intidehty aud 


ſcandal: nay, continued diſguites are too great a conſtraint : 
men would jcave oft their vices, rather than undergo the toil 
of praétihug them in private. FN 2s Swift. 
HY POCRLLE. v. /. | hzpocrite, French; vwaxgilig,] A di- 
lembler in morality or region. _ | 
He heartily prays ſome vccalion may detain us longer: I 
dare twear he is no hypocrite, but prays from his heart. 
| | | = Shakeſpeare. 
A wiſe man hateth not the law: but he that is an hypocrite 
therein, is as a thip in a ſtorm. Ecclifiafticus, xxxili. 3. 
Fair hypocrite, you ſeek to cheat in vain; 
Your hence argues, you aſk time to reign. = Dryden. 
The making religion neceflary to intercit'might increale 
hypocrity ; but it one in twenty ſhoald be brought to true- 
piety, and nineteen be only hypocrites, the advantage would 
itill be great. „ NES Sort. 
Beware, ye honeſt: the third circling glaſs 

Suthces virtue: but may hypocrites, 

Who thly ſpeak one thing, another. think, 

Hutetul as bell, {tl} pleas'd unwarn'd drink on, 

Ani though intemp rance grow a while fincere. Phillißs. 
HyPOCR1'TICAL, Za. [from hypocrite. | Ditlembling; in- 
HYPOCRITICK. 5 uncere; appcaring differently from the 

reality. | 5 | 

hypocritical, down-cait look. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
an hypocritical impolture on the world; and in his retired 
plealures, he wiil be prelumed a libertine. Rogers Sermons. 
I others Ke their bypocritick face. Swift. 
 HYPOCKRITICALLY. adv. {[trom HYecritical.] With di- 
_. fimulationy without lincerity  faliely. yx 

Simeon and Levi {pake not only talſcly, but infidiouſly, 
nay hypocritically, abuling at once their proſelytes and their 


EU VINE. 
Ry? x9" ICK: 1 V [rang] Any medicine that induces fleep. 
AY FOCHO NDREdS. np. | bypocorare, French; uwexiv3guer, ] 

The two regions lying on cach fide the cartilage enutornus, 
and thole of the ribs, and the tip of the breait, which have in 

ohe the iiver, and in the other tne {picen. ic. 

The bivod moving tuo lowly through the celiack and me- 
berterick arteries, produce various complaints in the lower 
bowels and bypochoadres ; trom whence ſuch perſons are called 
hypochondriack, x -— Arbuthuot on Aliments. 
EYvPOCHONDRIAGAL. 7 adj. { bypocordriaque, French, from 
ECPOCHONDRIACK. 5 eee, EH: 


religion. 


1 _ . 
{ Seared in the lower part ot ihe belly. | 


through all the þypogaſirick arteries, Wiſcman's Surgery. 
| HYPOGE'UM. . J. {uw and n.] A name which the ancient 


architects gave to all the parts of a building that ang Punt | 
larris. 


' - round, as cellars and vaults. ED 
' HY?0'S TASIS. »./. [ bypoſtaſe, French; imigeer;.) 
1. Diltinct tubitance. | 


vice; it wears the livery of religion, and is cautious of giving 


Now you are confeſſing your enormities; I know it by that | 


Whatever virtucs may appzarin him, they will be elteemed | 


Gowerament of the Tongue. | 
! HYPOGA'STRICK. adj, [hypogaſirique, Fr. two and a.. | | 


! The ſwelling we ſuppoſed to rife from an effuſion of ſerum | 


HYS 


The oneneſs of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, referring to the ſe» 

veral npofia/es inthe one eternal, indivitible, divine nature, 
and the eternity of the Son's generation, and his co-eternity 

and contubltantiality with the Father, are afſertions equivalent 

to thole before comprized in the ancient more limple article. 

5 i Hammond on Fundamentals, 

HYPOSTA'TICAL. adj. [ hyfoftatique, Fr. from hypoſtajis.] 
1. Conitſtutive; conſtituent às diſtinet ingredients. 

Let our Carneades warn men not to ſubſeribe to the grand 
doctrine of the chymiſts, touching their three hypoftatical 
principles, till they have a little examined it. Boyle. 

2. Perſonal; dittinctiy perſonal, 

HYPOTENU'SE. . /. Leben French; iniveca.] The 
line that ſubtends the right angle of a right-angled triangle; 

the ſubtenſe. | 

The ſquare of the Hpotenuſe in a right- angled triangle, is 
equal to the 1quares ot the two other ſides. ocke, 
HYPOTHESIS. . J. [bypotbeſe, Fr. de.] A ſfuppoli- 

uon; a ſyſtem formed upon ſome principle not proved. 

The mind catts and turns ittelt reſtletsly from one thing 
to another, till at length it brings all the ends of a long and 
various hypothejis together; ſees how one part coheres with 
ayother, and ſo clears ot ail the appearing contraricties that 
ſeemed to lie croſs, and make the whole intelligible. South, 

With imagin'd tovercignty N 

Lord of his new hypothefis he reigns : 

He reigns: how long? till ſome uſurper riſe; 

And he too, mighty thoughtful, mighty wile, 

Studies new lizies; and other circles teigns. „ Priors 
HYPOTHETICAL, 14 [ bypothettque, French, from hypo- 
HYPOTHE'TICK, 5 theſis.) Beling a ſuppoſition; con- 
ditional. | nes | 

Conditional or hypothetical propoſitions are thoſe whoſe 
parts are united by the conditional particle J; as, ij the ſun 
be fixed, the earth muſt move. | Matis Logicks 
HYPOTHE'TICALLY, adv. {from hypothetical.) Upon jup- 
polition; conditionally, © | 
The only part liable to imputation is calling her a god- 

dels; yet this is propoſed. with modetty and doubt, and by- 


1 pothetically, Broome's Notes to Poþe's 0000 
* er 1 : a o 1 g 6 

Hu ks ky Are all from the Saxon hynyx, a wood or grove. 6 
HERST., | ; Gibſon, 


HY'SSOP. u. ſ. ¶ hyſope, French; hbyſopus, Latin.] A verticil- 
late plant, with long narrow leaves: the creſt of the flower 
1s roundiſh, erect, and divided into two parts: the beard is 

divided into three parts; the middle part is hollowed like a 
ipoon, having a double point, and is {umewhat winged: the 
whorles of the flowers are ſhort, and at the lower part of the 
talks are placed at a,great diitance; but toward the top are 


great diſpute, whether the % Y commonly known is the 

lame which is mentioned in Scripture, Millar. 

The H of Solomon cannot be well conceived to be our 

common % /; for that is not the leaſt of vegetables obſerved 

to grow upon walls; but rather tome kind ot capillaries, 

- which only grow upon walls and itony places. Browns 
HYSTE'RICAL. 1 8 . \ 4 
Hears Cao” F ad. [ hyferigue, French; bgegęusbs.] 

1. Troubled with fits; diſordered in the regions of the womh. 

In hy/terick women the rarity of ſymptoms doth oft ttrike 

| ſuch an altoniſhment into ſoeffators, that they report them 
polleſſed with the devil. | 72 


the womb. | 5 Floyer on the Humours. 
2. Proceeding from diſorders in the womb. © © 
Parent of ay 7 5 and of female wit, No 

Who gave th” by/fterick or poetick fit. Pope. 
This terrible ſcene made too violent an impreſſion upon a 


fit Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus, 


2. Perſonality, A term uſed in the doctrine of the Holy 


Trinity. 


HYSTE'RICKS., n. J. [ogrgmop.] Fits of women, ſuppoſed to 
proceed from diſorders in the womb, 


4 


: | 
counted two letters. 


mixed by an e final; and a thort found, as fin, thin. Pre- 
ſoit „ OF double e, ee: thus field, yield, are ſpoken as feeld, 
grad; except friend; which is ſpoken rend. Subjoined to a 
ven max them long, as fail, neigb; and tos makes a 
ccc, which approaches more nearly to the true no- 
a diphthong, or ound compoſed of the founds of two 
Loy thanuny other combination of vowels in the Engliſh 
* SUAge, as % coin. The found of 7 before another i, and 


* + 
2 
LITE. 


IN 1 * 7 ö i 3 { 
I EenLot a word, is always expreſſed by. 


Ti; 


Wn 


I. 7 


Haut; as Jade, jet, jilt, jolt, juſt. 
IN perjcnal, {ik, Gothick ; ic, Saxon; ich, Dutch. ] 
Sen. 27,3 plural ee; SEN, 7s, | BAT | 
1. Th. > a A PS» 7 ur. GY 
ac pronoun of tlie firſt perſon, mel 
do not like theſe ſeveral councils, I. Shak. Rich, III. 
wre1s none greater in this houſe than I, Gen. xxxix. 9. 
ect good cheer, it is I; be not afraid. Matl. xiv. 27. 
What ſhall I do to be for ever known, 1 
; " make the age to come my own ? 
Mall like bealts or common people die, 


eis YOU Write my elegy. Cowley. 
WD and make room for ne. Cowvlep. 
1 den chance of bufincts parts ug two, 

it do our ſouls, I wonder, do? Convley. 


"1 
I book you have given ws a large earneſt, Coaulcy. 
aus, having pals'd the night in truitleſs pain, 
LY ton Ss triends return again. Dryaen's An. 
-Tnetolowing paſſage written for J. 
lere is but one man whom ſhe can have, and that 5 we 
1 : Clariſſa. 
dou 3 — once in Shakeſpeare written for 75 Or es. 
omeo ilain himſelf? Say thou but J, 


1 5 Shakeſp. 
.S. ur letters pierce the queen? 
y em in my preſence, 


In Fnglih confidered both as 2a vowel and conſonant; 
10199, unce the yowel and confonant differ in their 
29 term as well as found, they may be more properly ac- | 
I vowel has a long tound, as fire, thine, which is uſually 


tix to e it makes a diphthong of the ſame tound with the 


contonant has invariably the fame ſound with that of 
| J} 


7 AC 1 


or unintelligibly. 5 
| Out cant the Babylonian labourers 5 
At all their dialects of jabherers. Hudibras, p. iii. 
JA'CENT. adj. [ jacens, Latin. Lying at length. 
So laid, they are more apt in {wagging down to pierce than 
in the jacent polture. Wotton's Architect. 
JaciNTH, may 
1. The ſame with hyacinth. N ä 
2. A gem of a deep reddiſh yellow approaching to a flame co- 
lour, or the decpeſt amber. Woodward's Met. Fof. 
JACK. . /. [Probably by miſtake from Jaques, which in 
French is James] Th | 
1. The diminutive of Jobn. Uſed as a general term of con- 
tempt for ſaucy or paltry fellows. | 
| I am in eſtimation: 
You will perceive that a Jack gardant cannot 


I have in my mind _ 
A thouſand raw tricks of theſe bragging Jacks, 
Which I will practiſe, Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 
Every Jack ſlave bath his belly- full of fighting, and I muſt 
£0 up and down likea cock that nobody can match. Shakeſp. 
2. The name of inſtruments which ſupply the place of a boy, as 
an inſtrument to pull off boots. 2 
_  Foot-boys, who had frequently the common name of jack 
given them, were kept to turn the ſpit, or to pull off their 
1 maſters boots; but when inftruments were invented for both 
thoſe ſervices, they were both called jacks. MWatts's Logick. 
3. An engine which turns the ſpit. 3 
The excellencies of a good jack are, that the jack frame 
be forged and filed ſquare z that the wheels be e ee 
larly and ſtrongly fixed on the ſquares of the ſpind 
the teeth be evenly cut, and well ſmoothed; and that the 
teeth of the worm- wheel fall evenly into the groove of the 
worm. | Moxon. 


conſiſt but of thites wheels. Wilkins's Math, Magick. 
Clocks and jacks, though the ſcrews and teeth be never ſo 
ſmooth, yet, if not oiled, will hardly move. Ray. 
A cookmaid, by the fall of a zac * upon her head, 
was beaten down. Miſeman's Surgery. 
Some ſtrain in rhyme; the muſes on their racks 


DK Bbr R and then an ample tear rrill'd down. Shakeſp. Scream, like the winding of ten thouſand jacks. Pope, 
- Vithout thin ver. ¶gabberen, Dutch. ] To talk idly ; to prate | 4. A young pike... | 

k unking ; to chatter, | o fiſh will thrive in a pond where roach or gudgeons are, 

of * iy for want of talk, to jabber except jacks. Mortimer s N 


. | | Swift. | 5. [Jacque, French.} A coat of mail, 


Ja'y BERER, 7. . [from jabber. ] One who talks inarticulately | 


[ for hyaciath, as Jeruſalem tor Hieruſalem.} '$ 


Office me from my ſon Coriolanus. Shakeſpeare. | 


10. A ſupport to ſaw wood on, 


es; that 


The ordinary jacks, uſed for roaſting of meat, commonly 


The reſidue were on foot, well f urniſhed with jackan Akut, 


road, thin, and of an excellent temper. 
6. A cup of waxed leather. | | | 
Dead wine, that itinks of the borrachio, ſup 
From a foul jack, or greaſy mapple cup. Dryd. Per/ins, 

7. A ſmall bowl thrown out for a mark to the bowlers, 

Dis as if one ſhould 19y' that a bowl equally poiſed, and 
thrown upon a plain bowling-green, will run neceſſarily in 
a direct motion; but if it be made with a bias, that may 
decline it a little from a ſtraight line, it may acquire u li- 
berty of will, and ſo run ſpontaneoully to the jack. Bentley. 
8. A part of the muſical inſtrument K. a virginal. 
In a virginal, as ſoon as ever the jack falleth, and toucheth 

the ſtring, the ſound ceaſeth. Bacon s Natural Hiftory. 
9. The male of animals. | 

A jack aſs, for a ſtallion, was bought for three thouſand 


ayward. 


four-pence. Arbuthnot on Coins, 


Ainſworth, 
11. The colours or enſign of a ſhip. _ Amſworth, 
12, A cunning fellow who can turn to any thing. —_ 
Zack ot all trades, ſhow and ſound ; . 
An inverſe burſe, an exchange under ground. Cleaweland. 


ſerve as armour to the legs. | | 
A man on horſeback, in his breeches and jack boots, dreſſed 
up in a commode and a night-rail, Spettator « 
Jack by the Hedge. n. ſ. An herb. 
is eaten as other ſallads are, and much uſed in broth. 
| : : Mortimer. 
Jack Pudding. u. ſ. [ jack and pudding.) A zani; a merry 
Andrew. 2 | 
Every Jacl- pudding will be ridiculing palpable weakneſſes 
which they ought to cover. 'Eftrange, 
A buffoon is called by every nation by the name of the diſh 
they like beſt; in French jear-pottage, and in Engliſh Jack- 


ing. e II Guardian, 
Zack-pudading, in his party-colour'd jacket, 
Toles the glove, and jokes at ev'ry packet. Gay. 


— with a Lantern. An ignis fatuus, 
ACKALE'NT. 2. 10 [Zack in Lent, a poor ſtarven fellow. ] A 
ſimple ſheepiſh fellow. ' 
Lou little zackalent, have you been true to us? 
—Ay, I'll be worn, Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
JACKAL. 2. I. [chacal, French. A ſmall animal ſuppoſed to 
| ſtart prey tor the lion. 


cloſer joined, ſo as to... a regular ſpike, It hath been a 


| Harwvey on Conſumptions. 
Many byfterical women are ſenſible of wind patling from 


woman in her condition, and threw her into a ſtrong hyfterick 


Pines dagger, bucklers made of board, and i __ Words, 


two hundred and twenty-nine pounds three ſhillings and 


Jack Boots. n. ſ. [trom jack, a coat of mail.] Boots which 


Jack by the Madge 15 an herb that grows wild under hedges, 
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faithful (py ot che King of beaſts. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
J\CKANAPES. A. . [jack and ape. ] | 
1. Monkey; an ape. | 
2, A coxcomb; an impertinent. 
| | hich is he? 
— That jackanapes with ſcarfs. Shakeſpeare. | 


| 

| 
| 

li 

| 

| 
1 
| 

| 


Jx'COBINE. 2. /. Apigeon with a high tuft, | 
ACTITA'TION, 2. /. { jadito, Latin. ] Tofling; motion; reſt- | 


JADE. v. /. [Theetymology of this word is doubtful : Skin- | 


IAD 


Tie Belgians tack upon our rear, L | To AGG. v. a. ¶ gagaab, ſlits or holes, Welſh.) Tocut in- 


And raking chaſe-guns through our {terns they ſend 
Ciole by their tucihips, like packals, appear, 

Who on their lions for the prey attend. : Dryden. 

The mighty lion, betore whom ſtood the little jackal, the 


People wondered how ſuch a young upſtart jackanapes 

ſhould grow ſo pert and ſaucy, and take fo much upon him. 

| Arbuthnot. 

Jackpa'w. nf. [ jackand daw.] A cock daw; a bird taught 
to imitate the human voice, ; 

T'o impoſe on a child to get by heart along ſcroll of phraſes, 

without any ideas, is a practice fitter for a gackdarv than for 


any thing that wears the ſhape of man, Watts. 
Ja'CcKET. 2. /. [ jacquet, French. ] | 
1. A ſhort coat; a cloſe wailtcoat. 5 OTE, 
In a blue jacket, with a croſs of red. Hubberd's Tale. 
And hens, and dogs, and hogs are feeding by; FE 
And here a ſailor's jacket hangs to dry. Swift. | 


Iack- pudding, in his party-colour'd jacket, J 
'Tolles the glove, and jokes at ev'ry packet. Gay. 

2. To beat one's JACKET, is to beat the man. AR. 
. She tell upon the yacket of the parton, who ſtood gaping |. 


at her. L. Eftrange. 
A coh's Ladder, n. ſ. The ſame with Greek valerian. 1 
A'COR's Staff. n.. | | | 
1. A pilgrim's ſtatf.. 
2. Altaf concealing a dagger. 5 | | 
3. A crols ſtatt; a kind of aſtrolabe. | 
Ainſworth. | 


leſinels; heaving. TE . 
If the patient be ſurprized with jaclitation, or great op- 

preſlion about the ſtomach, expect no relief from cordials. 
| Harwvey. 


throwing miſſive weapons, | | 2 hs | 
So hills amid' the air encounter'd hills, 7 5 
Hurl'd to and fro with jaculation dire. Milt. Par. Loft. 
ner derives it from gaad, a goad, or ſpur. _ 1 5 
. A horſe of no ſpirit; a hired horſe; a worthleſs nag. 
| Alas, what wights are theſe that load my heart! 
J am as dull as Winter-ſtarved ſheep, :: 
Tir d as a jade in overloaden cart. 
When they ſhould endure the bloody ſpur, 
They fall their creſt, and, like deceitful jades, | 
Sink in the trial, 
The horſemen fit like fixed candleſticks, | 
With torchſtaves in their hand; and their poor zades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the head aud hips. Shak, 
: To other regions | 
France is a ſtable, we that dwell in't jades; IE 
Therefore to th' war. Shakeſp. All*s Well that Ends Well. 
So have 1 ſeen with armed heel 0 e 
A wight beltride a commonweall, 
While itill the more he kick'd and ſpurr'd, : 
Ihe lels the ſullen jade has ſtirr d. Hulibras, p. 1. 
Ihe plain nag came upon the trial to prove thoſe to be | 
Jades that made ſport with him. [ Eſtrange. 
Poaalſe ſteps but help them to renew their race, 
3, after ſtumbling, jades will mend their pace. Pope. 
3. A lorry woman. A word of contempt noting ſometimes age, 
but generally vice. ; . 
Shall theſe, theſe old jades, paſt the flower 


Sidney. | 


Of youth, that you have, paſs you. Chapman's Iliads. 
ut ſhe, the cunning'it jade alive, CC Re © 
Says, tis the ready way to thrive, os | 
By tharing female bounties. Stepney. | 


ot — . 


Get in, hully : now will I perſonate this young jade, and 
diſcover the intrigue. Southern s Innocent Adultery. 
In di'monds, pearl, and rich brocades, © © _ 

She thines the firit of batter'd jades, 
And flutters in her pride. = | 
3. A young woman; in irony and ſlight contempt. : 
You ſee now and then ſome handiome young Juicles among | 
them: the ſluts have very often white tecth and black eyes. 
| 3 „„ Alen, 


| Sxvift, 


The jade is a ſpecies of the jaſper, and of extreme hard- 
neſs. Its colour is compoſed of a pale blueiſh grey, or aſh- 
colour, and a pale green, not ſimple and uniform, but inter- 
mixed. It appears dull and coarſe on the furface, but it takes | 

a a very elegant and high poliſh. It is found in the Eaſt Indies, 
and is much uſed by the Turks for handles of fabres. It is ſo 

\ highly eſteemed by the Indians as to be called the divine ſtone: | 
- they wear it externally as a remedy for the gravel, and an 
amulet to preſerve them from the bite of venomous animals. 
ü X Hill's Materia Medica. 


J ADE. #, . A ſpecies of ſtone. 


To JADE. v. a. {from the noun. ] 
1. Io tire; to harraſs; to diſpirit; to wearx. 
With his banners, and his well-paid ranks, 
The ne'er-yet-beaten horſe of Parthia | 
We've jaded out o th field. Shak, Anth. and Cleopatra, 
It is good in diſcourſe to vary and intermingle {peech of the 
pi clont occaſion with arguments; for it is a dull thing to tire 
and jade any thing too tar, Bacon Efays. 
f fleet dragon's progeny at laſt | | 
Proxes jaded, and in frequent matches caſt, 
No favour for the ſtallion we retain, ; | 
And no reſpec tor the degen'rate ſtrain, Dryden's Juv. 
The mind once jaded, by an attempt above its power, is 
very hardly brought to exert its force again. Locke. 
8 1 here are tealons when the brain is overtired or jaded with 
ſtudy or thinking; or upon ſome other accounts animal na- 
ture may be languid or cloudy, and unfit to aſſiſt the ſpirit in 
meditation. : Matts's Logick, 
2. To overhear; to cruſh; to degrade; to harraſs, as a horſe 
that is ridden too hard, | 
| Ik we live thus tamely, 
To be thus jaded by a piece of ſcarlet, 
Farewel nobility; Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
3. Lo employ in vile offices. | 
The honourable blood 
Muſt not be ſhed by ſuch a jaded groom. 
4. To ride; to rule ith tyranny. 
I do not now fool myſelf, to ſet imagination jade me; for 
every reaſon excites to this. — Shakeſp. Taveljth Night. 
79 JADE. v. n. To loſe ſpirit; to fink. | | 
_ Many offer at the effects of friendſhip, but they do not laſt: 
they are promiſing in the beginning, — they fail and jade 
and tire in the proſecution, 5 South's Sermons. 
Tx'DISH. adj. [from jade.] 
1. Vicious; bad, as an horſe, | 
That hors'd us on their backs, to ſhow us 
A jadiſb trick at laſt, and throw us. Hudibras, p. iii. 
hen once the people get the jadifh trick 
Of throwing off 8 no ruler's ſafe, 
2. Unchaſte; incontinent, 
"Tis to no boot to be jealous of a woman; for if the hu- 
mour takes her to be jadifh, not all the locks and ſpies in na- 


Shakeſpeare. 


Southern. 


Jagged on the hes, 


Jagd. . . [fromthe verb.] Aprotuberance or denticulation. 


Ja'ccY. adj. [iromjagg.} Uneven; denticulated. 


. culated ; unevennets. 


Tl | OR TNT JAILBIRD. 2. J. { jailand bird.J One who has been in a jail. 
Jacura'TION. 2. ſ. [ jaculatio, jaculor, Latin.) The att of | JAtLER. . J. [from jail, ] A gaoler; the keeper of a priſon. 


Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. | 


JaxEs. 1. ſ. | Ot uncertain etymology. | 
JA Lap. . ſ. | jalap, French; jclapium, low Latin.) 


FJalap is a him and ſolid rout, of a wrinkled furtace, and . 


are to be evacuated. 


Jo JANGLE. v. a. To make to ſound untuneable, 


(JA'NIZARY. 1. ſ. [A Turkiſh word.] One of the guards of 


to indentures; to cut into teeth like thoſe of a ſaw. 
Some leaves are round, ſome long, tome ſquare, and many 
| Bacon's Natural Hijtory. 
he jagging of pinks and gilliflowers is like the inequality 
of oak-leaves; but they never have any ſmall plain purls. 
Bacon. 
The banks of that ſea muſt be jagged and torn by the impe- 
tnous aſſaults, or the ſilent underminings of waves; violent 
rains muſt waln down earth from the tops of mountains. Bent l. 
An alder-tree is one among the leſſer trees, whole younger 
branches are ſoft, and whole leaves are jagged. Watts. 


* 


The ngure of the leaves is divided into fo many iaggs or 
eſcallops, and curiouſly indented round the edges. Ray. 
Take off all the ſtaring ſtraws, twigs, and jaggs in the 
hive, and make them as ſmooth as poſſible. Mortimer” s Huſb. 


His tow'ring cielt was glorious to behold; 
His ſhoulders and his ſides were ſcal'd with gold 
Three tongues he brandiſh'd when he charg d his foes 
His teeth ttood /aggy in three dreadful rows. Addiſon. 
Amid' thole angles, inhnitely ſtrain'd, | 
They joy ful leave Hoke longs y falts behind. Thom. Autumn, 
A'GGEDNESS. u. . [from jagged. ] The ſtate of being denti- 


Firſt draw rudely your leaves, making them plain with 
your coal or lead, betore you give them their veins or jagged- 
neſs. . | Peacham on Drazvimng. 
AIL. 1. . {geol, French. ] A gaol; a priſon; a place where 
criminals are confined, See GAOL. It is written either way; 
but commonly by latter writters jazl. » | 
Away with the dotard, to the jail with him. Shakeſþ. 
A. dependant upon him paid fix pound ready money, 
which, poor man, he lived to repent in a jail, Clarendon. | 
He tigh'd and turn'd his eyes, becaute he knew 
*Twas but a larger jail he had in view. Dryden. 
One jail did all their criminals reſtrain, | = 
Which now the walls of Rome can ſcarce contain, Dryden. 


Sceking many means to ſpeak with her, and ever kept from 

it, as well becaule ſhe ſhunned it, ſceing and diſdaining his 
mind, as becauſe of her jealous jailers. | 
| This is as ajazler, to bring forth | 

Some monſtrous malefactor. Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleopatra. 
His pow'r to hollow caverns is confin'd; 

There let him reign, the zazler of the wind; 

With hoarſe commands his breathing ſubjects call, 
And boaſt and bluſter in his empty hall. Dryden Hu. 
| | Palmnon, the pris'ner Knight, 

Reſtleſs for woe, aroſe before the light z 
And with his zazler's leave, deſir'd to breatiie 
An air more wholeſome than the dainp beneath. Dryden. 
houſe of officc. 

I will tread this unbolted villain into mortar, and daub the 
walls of jakes with him, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
I heir ſordid avarice rakes 5 
In excrements, and hires the very jakes. Drideu's Juv. 
Some have fiſhed the very zakes tor papers left there by men 


of wit, - 


generally cut into ſlices, heavy and hard to break; ot a 
taintiſh tmell, and of an acrid and nauſeous taſte. It was 


had its name jalapu, or jalapa, from Xalapa, a town in 
New Spain, in the neighbourhoud of which it was diſcovered; 
though it is now principally brought from the Madeiras. It 
is an excellent purgative in all cates where ſerous humours 

Hill's Materia Mecca. 
JAM. u. /. {1 know not whence derived. ] A conterve of fruits 
boiled with tugar and water. Rs | 


as the potts of a door. 525 
No timber is to be laid within twelve inches of the foreſide 
of the chimney jambs. . Moæon's Mech. Exer. 
La'"MBICK. 2. ſ. | 1ambique, French; iambicus, Latin. ] Verics 
compoled of 1ambick feet, or a ſhort and long fyllable alter- 
7 me uſed originally in ſatire, therefore taken for ſatire. | 
| n thy felonious heart though venom hes, | | 
It does but touch thy Iriſh pen, and dies: 
Thy genius calls thee not to purchaſe fame 
In keen zambicks, but mild anagram. 
To JA'NGLE. v. x. {jangler, French. Sinner. ] To altercate; 
to quarrel; to bicker in words. | 0 
Good wits will be jaugling; but, gentiles agree, 
This civil war of wits were much better us'd | 


So far zm I glad it did ſo fort, | 

As this their jangling I eſteem a ſport. Shakeſpeare. 
There is no errour ich hath not ſome appearance of pro- 
bability reſembling truth, which, when men, who ſtudy to be 
ſingular, find out, ſtraining reaſon, they then publiſh to the 
world matter of contention and jangling, 


No ſee that noble and that ſovereign reaſon, 
Ere Gothick torms were known in Greece, 
And in our verſe ere monkiſh rhimes 
Had jangled their fantaſtick chimes, 
JA'NGLER. z.f. [from the verb.] A wrangling, chattering, 
noiſy fellow. „ 
the Turkiſh King. . 
Fis grand viſier, preſuming to inveſt 
The chief imperial city of the Weſt, 
With the firit charge compell'd in haſte to riſe; 
The ſtandards loſt, and janixaries flain, _ 
Render the hopes he gave his maſter vain, 
JA'NNOCK. . /. probah! 
bread. A northern worc 


— 


tering. 
2 2 ſort of woman is a janty ſlattern: ſhe hangs on her 
cloaths, plays her head, and varies her poſture, Spectator. 
JANUARY. 2. ſ. ¶ Januarius, Latin, ] The firſt month ot the 
ear, from Jauus, to whom it was among the Romans con- 
ecrated, | 
January is clad in white, the colour of the earth at this 
time, blowing his nails. This month had the namefrom Janus, 
1 with two faces, ſignifying providence. Peacham. 
JAPAN. »./. [from Japan in Aſia, where figured work was 


colours. 
The poor girl had broken a large japan glaſs, of great 
value, Lon F ſtroke of her bruſh. e Swift. 
To IAA. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To varniſh, and embelliſh with gold and raiſed figures. 
For not the deſk with ſilver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor ſtandiſh well japan d, avails 
To writing of good ſenſe. 
2. To black ſhoes, A low phraſe. 
The god of fire 
Among theſe gen'rous preſents joins his part, 


_ Savift. 


+ ture can keep her honett, 1 Eftrange. 


— 


JAPA'NNFR, A. /. [from japan.] 
1. Ove killed in japan work. , 
2. A ihoeblacker. 


To JAR. v. u. (from eonne, anger, Saxon; 0. 


1. J ſtrike together with a kind of ſhort rattle, 


2. To ſtrike or found untuncably, 


3. To claſh; to interfere; to act in oppoſition; to be incor... 


4. To quarrel; to diſpute. 


Sidney. | JAR. 2./. {from the verb. 


Swift, | 


not known in Europe till afterthe ditcovery of America, and | 4+ [Giarro, Ttalian.] An earthen veſſel. 


| IAR DES. u. ſ. [ French. ] Hard callous tumours in lol, 
Jauk. 2. /. ¶CJambe, French. ] Any ſupporter on either fide, | 


. 


On Navarre and his book-men. Shak. Lowe's Labour Loft. 


Raleigh. | 
Like ſweet bells jangled out of tune and harſh. Shakeſþ. | 


Prior. | 


Waller. | 
he corruption of bannoct.] Oat- | 


Ja'NTY. adj. [corrupted from geniil, French. ] Showy ; flut- | 


originally done.] Work varniſhed and raued in gold and 


IA 


The poor have the ſame itch; 
They change their weekly barber, weekly news 
Preter a new japanner to their ſhoes. + Pope's Hera: 
e. 
French; or garren, old Teutonick, to elamour 2? ut 
A hollow groan, a murm'ring wind aroſe: 
The rings ot iron, that on the Rr were hun 
Sent out a jarring ſound, and harſhly rung., 4 
My knees tremble with the jarring blow. To | 
O, you kind gods! | 
ure this great breach in his abuſed nature: 
Th untun'd and jarring ſenſes, O, wind up 
Of this child-changed tather, Seal. King J. 
I percerve you delight not in mulick, ** rand 
Not a whit, when it jars fo. babes 
A ſtring may jar in the beſt maſter's hand NOS 
And the moſt ikilful archer miſs his am. 
le keeps his temper'd mind, ſerene and pur 
Aud every paſſion aptly harmoniz d 
Amid” a jarring werld. 


Reſeummen, 
4 


Thomfon's Sumner. 


ſiſtent. 

At laſt, though long, our jarring notes agree. Shakes 

I For orders and degrees . 
Jar not with liberty, but well conſiſt. Milton's Par. I 
1 5 Venalus concluded his report: e 
A jarring murmur fill'd the factious court: 
As when a torrent rolls with rapid force, 
The flood, contrain'd within a ſcanty ſpace, 
Roars horrible. Ded f Ky, 


When thoſe renowned noble peers of Greece, 
Through ſtubborn pride, among themſelves did jar, 
Forgetful of the rus goioen Leece, ©-: © --- 
Then Orpheus with his harp their {trife did bar; $ benſer. 
They mult be ſometimes ignorant of the means -onducing 
to thote ends, in which alone they can jar and oprole guck 
other. Dryden's Juvenal, N 


1. X kind ot rattling vibration of ſound. 
In 7, the tongue is held ſtiffly at its whole length, by the 
force of the muſcles; ſoas when the unpuile of breath ttrikes 
upon the end of the tongue, where it tinds pallage, it fhikes 
ang agitates the whole tongue, whereby the found is ifferts! 
with a trembling jar,  Helder's Elements uf Speect, 
2. Claſh; difcord ; debate. N 
He maketh war, he maketh peace again, 
And yet his peace is but continual jar: 
O miſerabie nien, that to him ſubject are! Fair; Aude. 
Nath' leis, my brother, ſince we paſſed ae 
Voto this point, we will appeaſe our jar. Hubberd Tal, 
Force would be right; or rather, right and wiong, 
Between whole endleſs jar juſtice preſides, | 
Would lofe their names, and ſo would juttice too. at. 
3. A ſlate in which a door unfaſtened may ti iK the polt; bait 
opened. . | ER nes 
_ The chaffering with diſſentere, and dodging ab ut this or 
t'other ceremony, is but like opening a tew wickets, and 
leavingthem a jar, by which no more than one can get v1 at 
a time. | | 3 S.. 
About the upper part of the jar there appeared a good 
number ot bubbles. | ons p ol. 
He mead for cooling drink prepares, 
Ot virgin honey in the jars. N 
Warriors welter on the ground, FO 
_ Whilſt empty jars the dire defeat rciound. a. 


a little below the bending of the ham on the outlice, Tis 
diſtemper in time will make the horte halt, and grow 107-18- 
| ful as to caute him to pine away, and become light-0e.t9, - 
It is molt common to managed horſes, that have bear gt 
too much upon their haunches. > hes 
JA RGON. u. J. [ jargon, French; ger gonga, Spaun, E. 
intelligible talk; gäbble; gibberith. 


c4 
Nothing is clcarer than mathenatical demo! 


Ferre id. 


1 . 
Gen. ve 
rauen, vet 


. 2 v4 — n YT? 1e car!“ 
let one, who is altogether ignorant in men ities, bea 16 


Dryden. | 


and he will hold it tobe plain tultian Ir jar 70 Brambuu. 
From this latt toll again what knowied ye Hows? 
_.. Jutt as much, perhaps, 2s ſhows. 
That all his predecettor's rules 7 | f 
Were empty cant, all jargon os the ſchools-. 5 1. 
During the vuſurpation an infuſion of cythulaſics 174 
prevailed in every writing, „„ 
JARGONELLE. 2. ſ. See PEAR, of which it 15 a lpec.c5. | 
JA'SHAWK. 1. . A young hawk. „ 
Ja'SMINE, #. J. | jajmin, French. It is often pronoun. 
Jamine.] | | ; Wn 
It hatha funnel-ſhaped flower, conſiſting of one kat u 
is cut into ſeveral ſegments at the brim, out ot whole cup 
ariſes the pointal, which afterward becomes the fruit or P. 
which, for the molt part, grows double and open lengths. 
difcovering the ſeeds, which are oblong, and nave g ben 
round them: theſe are ranged over ec! ohr 1x 115 5 
a houſe, and are faſtened to the placenta. . us 
Thou, like the harmleſs bee, may'it freely rang; 5 
From jaſmine grove to grove may it wander. 44. 
JA's MIN E Perfian. u. /. 4 plant. Sce LILAC ar e 
it is a ſpecies. | fa bright 
Ja'sPER. n./. [ jaſpe, Fr.iaſþis, Lat.] A hard fone d. 
beautiful green colour, ſometimes clouded with whine, 
in maſſes of various ſizes and ſhapes. It is 2 1 
elegant poliſh, and is found in many rte of 7 55 Met 
and in Egypt, Africa, Tartary, and China. Hill's be Iſdot⸗ 
The bats of jaſper is uſually of a greeniſh au, ety,» 
ted with red, yellow and white. Moodaba Fo 
The moſt valuable pillars about Rome ate 
oriental jaſper in St. Paulina's chapel, and 03207 
oriental jaſper in the Vatican Library. g ge 
IATROLE'PTICK. adj. ¶iatraleptigus, Fr. is 0 
That which cures by anointing. > 44 0 with (it 
To JA'VEL, or jabie. V. 4. To bemire; to fol chen e 
through unneceſſary traverſing and travelling. e, 
is ſtill retained in Scotland and the northern 4 om fellow 
JAa'VEL. 2. ſ. {perhaps from the verb.] A wat enz 
When as time, flying with wings 4a; 
Expired had the term that thoſe two a 
Should render up a reckoning of their ti 85 
JA'VELIN. z. .. [ javeline, French. ] A ſpear or It 
anciently was uſed either by foot or horte. 
head pointed, | | 
Others, from the wall, defend | fre: 
With dart and jaw'lin, ſtones and ſulph rous ö. 
On each hand ſlaughter and gigantick deeds. 


1 


8. She ſhakes her myrtle ja lin; and, Dry 


Her Lycian quiver dances in the wind. 
Flies the javelin ſwifter to its mark, i. 

JA Kone trom the vigour of a Rooms Tr. ditempe⸗ 

'UNDICE. 7». /. L auniſſe, jaune, yellow? Aich prerelt 

from otro of che lande of the liver * 5 F . and 

the gall being duly ſeparated by them from 1 


ſometimes, eſpecially in hard drinkers, they ate 15 


And aids with ſoot the new japanning art. Cay Trivia. 


J 


K n ; 12 b. N , "7 Glanwille' ie, CC 
© rce great enough into the gait = derer, Here 2 rg 1. . [from 10. ] The ſtate of generating ice. 1IDIOT. 2. /. { idiote, Fr. idiota, Latin; mz. A del 
a 19" Une hepatick, 10 break through them, and dram into the ICON. x, /. [#.] A picture or repreſentation, natural; a changeling; one without the 2 of maths. 
_- o that vomiting of blood, in this diſtemper, is a4 Boytardus, in his tract of divination, hath ſet forth the ANN tale e e . 
ron pol. eing. icons of thele ten, yet added two others. Brown's Hug. Err. | Told by an idiot, full of found and fu | 
. fata Why ſhould a man, whoſe blood is warm within, dome of our own nation, and many Netherlanders, witote Signitying nothing. ShakcBeare's Macbeth 
1 Sit like his grandbre cut in alabaiter A 3 names and icons are publiſhed, have deſerved good commen -E What elle doth he herein, than by a lind of — 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep e oy Fenice. 1 dation. „„ Hakewell on Providence. | tion tell his humble ſuppliants that he holds them idiots, or 
By being perv Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. | Ico NOCLAST. 7. . Liconoclaſte, French; imoornacn;,] Al bale wretches, not able to get relief? Raleigh: Eſa 's 
What grief hath ſet the jauudice on your cheeks? Shak, breaker of images. A114 By idle boys and 7diots vilify'd _ - 
| Thoſe were thy thoughts, and thou couldit judge aright, IcoNO'LOGY. .. Liconologie, French; zin and My», ] The | Who me and my calamities deride. | Sandys. 
6 Tüll int'rett made a jaundice in thy light. Dryden. doctrine of picture or repreſentation, Many idiots will believe that they ſee what they onl hear. 
a The eyes of a man in the jaundice make yellow oblerva- } ICTERICAL. . J. {ifterique, French; iferus, Latin.) | Dennis, 
tions ONEVErY ching; and * 1oul, eons pac 1. l e Jaunuice. 1 Loiorisu. 1. /. [idiotiſme, French; malie. ] > 
cles talle colour oves the real appearances ot things. In the jaundice the choler is wanting, and the i&erical | 1. Peculiarity of expreſſion; mode of expreſſion peculiar to a | 
oh Watts's Improvement of the Mind. | have a great ſourneſs, and gripes with windinels. Floyer. anguage, | 1 
Tr Ja'VNDIC ED. ad}. (tr e the JAUNMITE. Ic Good againtt the jaundice, | Scholars ſometimes in common ſpeech, or writing, in their bi 
: All ſeems intected, that in infected IPYs p Y. g.. [from we] i native language, give terminations and idiotifms ſuitable to 17M 
As all looks yellow to the jauudic d eye. _ Pope. | 1. Full of ice; covered with ice; cold; froſty. | their native language unto words newly invented, Hale 195 
2-4 J. JaUNT. v. n. | janter, French.] Io wander here and But my poor heart firſt ſet free, | | 42. Folly; natural imbecillity of mind. RS 7 ol 
8 We f to buitle about. It is now always uled in conternpt | 1 in thole iq chains by thee, Shakeſpeare. | DLE. adj. [y del, Sch 0 Y 
: or levity. Mz or _ Here teel we but the penalty of Adam, | II. Lazy; averie from labour. | NET ix 
| 5 I was not made a horſe, { The leaton's difference; as, the icy phang, Tor ſhame, o much to do, and yet idle Bull, 1 
* And vet I bear a burthen like an als; hs , 8 And churlith chiding ot the Winter's wind. Shakeſp. | 2+ Not buſy; at leiſure, 55 5 TY [ # 
50 Spur-gall'd and tir d by jauui ing Bolingbroke. Sha P. He relates the exceiſixe coldneſs of the water they met. For often have mou writ to her; and ſhe in modeſty, _ 1 N 
mY n. j. trom the verb.] Ramble; fligut; excurhon, with in Summer in that zcy region, where they were forced Or elſe tor want of iadle time, could not again reply, Shak, 74h 
ej I; is commonly uſed ludicrouily, but ſolemnly by Milton, | to winter. 3 | 3 Boyle. | 3. Unactive; not employed. | | | 0 N 
al Our Saviour meek, and with untroubled mind, Bear Britam's thunder, and her croſs diſplay | No war or battle's ſound Mw. 
1 After lis airy jaunt, though hurry d fore, To the bright regions of che riting day; Was heard the world around, | "TP 13 
Fa Hungry and cold, betook him to his reſt. Milt. Par. Reg. Tempr 10 teas, where ſcarce the waters roll, | The z4le ſpear and ſhield were high up hung. Milton. 14 
"He 1znds me out on many a jaun tt Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole. Pope. | Children generally hate to be idie; all the care then is, 1 
| Old houſes in the night to haunt, i Hudibras, p. iii. 2. Cold tree from paſlion. . that their buſy humour ſhould be conſtantly employed in 1 
0 They parted, and away polts the cavalier in queſt of his Thou would'it have never learn 2 JI lomething of uſe to them. Locke. We 
En, gew miitiels: his firit Ja is to court. Eſirange. The iq precepts of reſpect, Shakeſpeare's Timon, Suppoling, among a multitude embarked in the ſame veflel, 1 
t you are for a merry jaunt, I Il try for once who can foot | 3. Frigid; backward. = e there are ſeveral that, in the fury of a tempeſt, will rather „ 
it farchelt. | Dryden's Spanifh Friar. It thou do'it find him tractable to us, periſh than work for their preſervation z. would it not be N 
Thus much of the ſcheme of my delign in this part haye] Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons madneſs in the reſt to ſtand idle, and rather chuſe to fink i 
| In over, aud led m rcader a long aid tedious jaunt, inf , It he be leaden, iꝙ, cold, unwilling, 1 than do more than comes to their ſhare? Addiſon. Ws. 
yer, t:.cimg out theie metallick and mineral bodies. Woodward. * Be thou ſo too, Sale pearè's Richard III. 4+ Ulcleſs; vain; ineffectual. | rl 7 
eing Ja UNTINESS. 4. fe [ from jaunty, or janty, corrupted from I'D.” Contracted tor I would. Set Ents | They aſtoniſh'd, all reſiſtance loſtt Wo 
aach gertil, French, See ANT T.] Aurmels 3 flutter; gemeeinels, IDEA. u. J. { zaee, French; lg.] Mental imagination. 5 All courage; down their idle weapons dropp'd. Milton. wy” 
en. A certain itiffuels in my limbs entirely dettroy cd that. aun- Whatſoever the mind perceives in itſelf, or is the imme And threat'ning France, plac'd like a painted Jove, , 
tineſs of an 1 was once matter 8 Addijon s Spectator, | diate object of perception, thought, or underſtanding, that Held idle thunder in his lifted hand. Dy en. 
Jaw: . / [ joue, a cheeky French; whence joowvbone, or cheek- I call idea. 8 : Locke. | | Where was then 5 
A bone, then jaw.) „„ V The form under which theſe things appear to the mind, The power that guards the ſacred lives of kings? 1 
likes 1. Tie bone of the mouth in which the teeth are fixed. or the reſult of our apprehenſion, is called an idea. Watts, h Why llept the lightning and the thunderbolts, | 
1 kes fe generation whole teeth are as iwords, and their jaw þ Happy you that may to the faint, your only idea, Or bent their idle rage on fields and trees, 13 
cee! | teeth as kives, to devour the poor. Prov. xxx. 14. Although ſimply attir d, your manly affection utter. Sidney. When vengeance called em here? Dryden's Span, Friar, 1 
teck. Tune ja c bones, hearts, and galls of pikes are very medi-!“ Our Saviour himſelf, being to ſet down the perfect da 5. Worthleſs; barren ; not productive of good. pn | 11 
cinable. | wx Walion"s Angler. | of that which we are to pray and wiſh for on earth, did not Sulhce it then, thou money god, quoth he, . 
Pio, who probably ſeeks Ariſtotle's meaning, taith that teach to pray or with for more than only that here it might | That all thine ze offers I refulez 1 
the crocodile doth not only move his upper jau, but that his] be irn us, as with them it is in heaven. Hoster, b. i. All that I need I have: what needeth me 55 . 
eck. nether jawv is nmmoveabie., Seas Muſeum. |  Heriweetideawander'd through his thoughts. Fairfax. To covet more than I have cauſe to uſe? Fairy Queen, a4 
| More tormidable hydra ſtands within, Sa . 1 did infer your lineaments, Do 4 | Ot antres vaſt, and deſarts idle, SEL. 5 
Tat Whole jazvs with iron teeth leverely grin. Dryden's Zn. Being the right idea of your father, INES It was my hent to ſpeak. _ Shakeſpeare's Othello, 0! 
27 2 The mouth. 5 VV Both in your form and nobleneſs of mind. Shakeſpeare. 9 The murmuring ſurge, . 77 
FER Mi tonvuecleaveth to my jaaus, and thou haſt brought me How god, how fair, | | That on th' unnumber'd idle peb x chafes, Ty 5 
Sal. into ite dult ot death. 5 Pſalm xxii. 15. Aniwering his great i4c! Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. Cannot be heard fo high. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 1 
; alt My bendled hook thall pierce their ſlimy ja«cs. Shakeip. h Alt Chaucer by the beitzdea wrought, DM - _ He was met even now, GEE Ms! 
A ſmcary foam works o'er my grinding jaWs, J. The taireſt nymph. before his eyes he fett. Dien.“ Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 4% 
cis of And uimoit anguith thakes my lab'ring frame. Rowe, | IDE AL. 44j. [ trom ideg.] Mental; intellectual; not perceived Dar nel, and all the idle weeds that grow 3 1 
, and Jay. z. /. {[namul zrom bis cry. Skinner. ] A bird. by the ſenſes. 5 N | In our ſuſtaining corn. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. E. 
tat 1 Two ſharp winged theers, | There is a two-fold knowledge of material things; one | 6+ Tritling ot no importance: as, an ze ftory, 19 
draht. Deck'd with diverſe plumes, hke painted jayc, I real, when the thing, and the real impreſſion thereof on our This anfwer is both idle in regard of us, and alſo repug- 15 
Were fixed at his back, to cut his ajry ways. Fairy Sucen.] ſenſes, is perceived; the other ideal, when the image or idea | nant to themſelves. he Ds Hooker. 17 
1 cood Wall uiy this unwholefome humidity, this groſs wat'ry | of a ching, abſent in itlelt, is repreſented to and conſidered They are not, in our eſtimation, idle reproofs, when the + 
Lol. pumpion -/ ei teach him to know turtles from jays, Shak, | on the imagination. 5 (heynt's Phil. Prin, | authors of needleſs innovations are oppoled with ſuch nega- 1 
What, is the jay more precious than the lark, {| IDEALLY. adv. [trom ideal.] Intellectualſy; mentally. tives, as that of Leo: how are theſe new devices brought 1.8 
ar. Becaule his teathers are more beautiful? Shakeſpeare. _ A crantmithon is made materially from ſome parts, and | in, which our fathers never knew ? Hooker, b. ii. 1 
3 L am nighly delighted to tee the jay or the thruſh hopping f. ii trom every one, Brown's Vulgar Errours. | His friend tmil'd ſcornful, and, with proud contempt, A h, 
Garth, about my walks. | . Spectator, | IDENTICAL, ? adj. | identique, French. ] The fame; implying | = Rejects as idle what his fellow dreamt, | Dryden. 1 
bortes, Allmires the jay, the inſects gilded wings IDE NTICK. the ſame thing; compriling the ſame idea. An idle reaſon leſſens the weight of the good ones you gave "A 
Tus Or hears the hawk, when Philomela ſings. Pope. The beard's th' zdentick beard you knew, | before. J : | : dt. 1 " 
0 Pall JAZEL. v. /\ A precious ſtone of an azure or blue colour. | Ihe ſame numerically true. Hudibras, þ.ii.| _ Ho ill he wiſhes to recall the precious hours he has ſpent bis 
becken. ESE 5 Di.] [here majus is identical with magis. Hale's Origin. in trifles, and loitered away in idle unprofitable diverſions, 
er Kept ICE. . {. {ip, Saxon; exſe, Dutch. Pi Ar Thoſe ridiculous identical propoſitions, that faith is faith, . 8 Rogers's Sermons. 
5 1. Walter or cher liquor made ſolid by cold. and rule is a rule, are tirlt principles in this controverſy of To IDLE. v. 1. [from the adjective. ] To loſe time in lazineſs 
bun- | You are no ſurer, no, the rule of taith, without which nothing can be ſolidly con-.“ and inaCtivity. . _ | | 7 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, f cluded either about rule or faith, Tillotſon's Sermons. Yet free from this poetick madneſs, | A 
oy Jet Or huilitone in the ſun. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. It this pre-exiſtent eternity is not compatible with a fuc- Next page he —_ in ſober ſadneſs, 4 
bear Thou art all ice, thy kindneſs freezes. Shak. Rich. III.] cetiive duration, as we clearly and diſtinetly perceive that it | Thatſheandall her fellow. gods 1 


am ul. 
? 


1 C1 


ur atter to be opened, and ſtraighten the motion of the 
as 405 much through that viicus as to make it divert with 
bio a 


It Lihoujd atk whether ice and water were two diſtinct 
ſpicy of things, I doubt not but I ſhould be anſwered in | 


frequently found in form of an icicle, hanging down from the 
tops and ſides of grotto's. #oodward s Natural Hijtory. 


is not, then it remains, that ſome being, though infinite] 
above our finite comprchenſions, mult have had an identical, 


The underſtandi * 1 3 
W ing alſo hath its idiof;neraſfes, as well as 


Sit zdling in their high abodes. 


| ; er 0 Prior. 
IDLEHE*ADED. adj. idle and bead. 


Fooliſh ; unreaſonable, 


a 
1 
j 
i 
45 


8 2 


theaiemitive. Locke. invariable continuance from all eternity; which being is no | Theſe zdlebeaded ſeekers reſorted thither. _ Carew. b 
i. Concicted ſügar. : | 5 other than God. entley's Sermons. Upon this loſs ſlie fell idle headed, and to this very day ſtands ih 

Pin. . 196reat the IE. To make the firſt opening to any attempt. | IDENTITY. 1. J. [ identite, French; identitas, ſchool Latin.] | near the place ſtill. 5h LET L"Eflrange.. of 

arge It you6reak the ice, and do this feat, I Sameneſs; not diverſity. T'DLENESS, #./. [from ide. „ „„ . : 

Srl. _ Acclieve the elder, tet the younger free | There is a fallacy of equivocation from a ſociety in name, 1. Lazineſs; ſloth; fluggiſhneſs ; averſion from labour. 

ces. For our accels, whoſe hap ſhall be to have her, } inferring an identity in nature: by this fallacy was he de-“ Nor is exceſs the only thing by waich lin mauls and breaks 

pres Will not fo graceleſs be to be ingrate. Shakeſpeare. | ceived that drank aqua-fortis for ſtrong water. Vulgar Err.] men in their health, and the comfortable enjoyment of them 

ccd 


a - Pidledtation of floods and rivers neceſſary for our painters | is an entity between the rule and the faculty. South, languiſhing habit of body by mere zdleneſs, and idleneſs is 
hos and poets, |  Peachamon Drawing. Conſidering any thing as exiſting, at any determined time both itſelf a great ſin, and the cauſe of many more, South, 
note cup After he'd a while look'd wiſe, I and place, we compare it with itſelf exiſting at another tune, | 2+ Abſence of employment, | OY 
LE Pry At laſt Hole ſilence and the ice. Hudibras, P. iii. | and thereon form the ideas of identity and diverſity. Lone, All which yet could not make us accuſe her, though it 
airs "ICE, v. a. [fromthe noun. } | dn, It cuts off the ſenſe at the end ot every firſt line, which} | made us pine away tor ſpight, to loſe any of our time in ſo 
a 007+ : . 19cover with ice; to turn to ice. muſt always rhime to the next following, and conſequently | troubleſome an idlensſs. | Sidney, b. ui. 
Hates ?. To cover with concreted ſugar. „ produces too frequent an identity in ſound, and brings every To the Englith court aſſemble now,... 
Mets ICEOUSE, 2. / ice and houſe.] A houſe in which ice is re-] couplet to the point of an epigram. e ge From ev'ry region, apes of idlenefs. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
4308 bouted againſt the warm months. CY | IDs. . ſ. {ides, French; idus, Lat.] A term anciently uſed | He fearing uleneſs, the nurſe of ll, | 5 
Leas 1 CANEUMON, 2. / LX. A Imall animal that breaks | among the Romans, and ſtill retained in the Romith kalen- | In ſculpture exercis d his apf, (kill. Dryden s Ovid, 
* Ihe eggs of the crocodile. | 8 | dar, It is the 13th day of each month, except in the months Nature being liberal to all without labour, neceſſity im- 
Te CENEUMONELY', . ſ. A fort of fly. 2 | of March, May, July and October, in which it is the 15th poling no induſtry or travel, zdlenefs bringeth forth no other 
2 cod Tue generation of the ichneumonfly is in the bodies of cater- day, becauſe in theſe four months it was fix days before the] fruits than vain thoughts and licentious pleaſures. Raleigh, 
8 | Ars, andother nymphæ of iniects. Derham'sPhy/ico-Theol. | nones, and in the others four days. Trevcux. 3. Omiſſion of buſineſs. : | TP 
locke co karhr. nf. D. and ye&pw.] The groundplot. A ſoothſayer bids you beware the ides of March. Ten thouſand harms, more than the ills I know, 
1 OE It will be more intelligible to have a draught of each front 5 Shakeſpeare. My idleneſs doth hatch. Shaleſp. Auih. and Cleopatra, 
ae 2 a paper by itſelf, and alſo to have a draught of the ground- | IDIO'CRASY. . /. [idiocraſe, French; D-. and A.. Unimportance; trivialneſs. . | 
115 iſ rs, or Kenogruphy of every ſtory in a paper by itſelf, Moxon, | Peculiarity of conſtitution, — — . Inetheacy ; uſcleſfneſs. 3 
5 OR. z. /. [g.] A thin watery humour like ſerum. | IDIOCRA'TICAL, adj. [from idiocraſy.] Peculiar in conſti- | 6. Barrenneſs; worthleſſneſs. R : | 
aa i uincy.] tution. | | 7. Unreaſonableneſs; want of judgment; fooliſhneſs ; mad. 
mn tak Milk, drawn from ſome animals that feed only upon fieth, I' DIOc v. 2. f. [IN.] Want of underſtanding. nes. : , 11 ned with 
ko, 0 more apt to turn rancid and putrify, acquiring firſt a I ſtand not upon their idjocy in thinking that horſes did There is no heat of affection but is joined wit ſome idle 
3 bude batte, which is a ſign of putrefaction, and then it will | eat their bits. Bacon's Holy War. | neſs of brain. 5 FHacon s Mar with Spain. 
with n 5 into an ichor. Arbuthnot on Alimente. | [DIOM. 2. /. ¶idiome, French; id.] A mode of ſpeaking I'DLER. 1. /. [from idle.) A lazy 2 2 e 
ie w Bur. adi. [from ichor. ] Sanious; thin; undigeſted. ] peculiar to a 2 or dialect; the particular caſt of a Many of theſe poor fiſhermen and idlers, that are com- 
— 5.1, © Wng-prowth is imputed to a ſuperficial ſanious or tongue; a phraſe; raſeology. _ | monly preſented to his majetty's ſnips, are ſo ignorant in ſea- 
11 los Aru exulceration. . Harvey on Conſumptions. He did romanize our tongue, leaving the words tranſlated ſervice as that they know not the name of a rope, Raleigh, 
8 * pus from an ulcer of the liver, growing thin and as much Latin as he found them; wherein he followed their . Thou Dugg! tdler, dilatory ſlave. Irene. 
| * Ws, corrodes the veſſels. Arbuthnot on Diet. | language, but did not comply with the idiom of ours. Dryd. I'DLY. adv. from ana, 
4, Tas bin LOGY, n. ſ. [ichthyologie, Fr. ixSumoyic, from ix dc Some that with care true eloquence ſhall teach, 1. Lazily; without _ Lops 1 
ke, which Vers.] The déctrine of the nature of fiſh. And to juſt idioms fix our doubtful ſpeech. Prior. Iwill ſlay myſelf, 
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Thus have 1 broken the ice to invention, for the lively re- 


rs ae arc, as camels and ſheep, which carry no name 
ur T | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

11 - * 7 S A 2 4 — 

pr \GY, 5 [ixS%; and p4yw,] Diet of fiſh; the 


Certainly thoſe actions muſt needs be regular, where there 


ID10MA'TICAL. [ adj, [from idiom.) Peculiar to a tongue; 


IDIO0MA'TICK, phraſeological. 


Since phraſes uſed in converſation contract meanneſs by 


ſelves whos . but many are alſo brought to a very ill and 
a 


For living idly here in pomp and eaſe. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
2. Fooliſhly; in a trifling manner. | 
And modern Aſgil, whole capricious thought 


. "TUE of eating fit aſling through the mouths of the vulgar, a poet ſhould guard Ts yet with ſtores of wilder notions fraught, 
i. on #./. [trom ice.] A ſhoot of ice hanging down from himſeft eee idiomatick ways of ſpeaking. Spectator. Too ſoon convinc'd, ſhall yield that fleeting breath, | 
ker part. N 1010'PATHY. 1. /. [ idiopathie, French; 33:©- and 49. ] A Which play'd fo idly with the darts of death. rior, 
Jen's £6 , of e Vinegar or aqua-fortis be poured into the pow- | primary diſeaſe that neither depends on nor proceeds from | 3. Careleſs)y z without attention. 
ions, Borie, the ſubſiding powder, dried, retains ſome | another. 8 Quiney. FF _. This from rumour's tongue Bok 

44. Cott conical virtue; but if the menſtruum be evaporated to a | ID10SY'NCRASY. . ſ. [idiofpnacraſe, French; N., ov, and L idly heard; if true or falſe, I know not, Shakeſpeare, 

tem pet the lande, and afterwards doth ſhoot into icicles, or cryſtals, | z235:5.] A peculiar temper or diſpoſition not common to But ſhall we take the mule abroad, | | 

pere ez . hath no power upon them. Brown's Hulg. Err. | another. : . Quincy. To drop her idh on the road? 

00d; 1d © m locks uncomb'd, and from the frozen beard, Whether quails, from any zdiofyncraſy or peculiarity of And leave our ſubject in the middle, : 

induruc Tue teicles depend, and crackling ſounds are heard. Pryd.] conſtitution, do innocuouſly feed upon hellebore, or rather As Butler did his bear and fiddle? Prior, 
15 common Gropltone conſitts principaily of ſpar, and is] ſometimes but medicinally uſe the ſame, Julgar Errours, | 4. Ineffectually; vainly. | 15 
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JFALOUS. ad. ¶ jalaux, French. ] 


JE A 


Let this and other allegations, ſuitable unto it, ceaſe to | 


bark any longer id againit the truth, the courte and paſlage 
whereot it is not in them to hinder, Hooker. 


1 D0L. 2. / [idole, French; idw7.ovz idolum, Latin.] 


1. An image worthipped as God. 
They did ſacrihce upon the 7 
the altar ot God. 7 
A nation trom one faithful * is ſpring, 
Him on this tide Euphrates yet reading, | 
Bred up in id worthip. _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The apoltle is there arguing againſt the Gaolticks who 
joined in the idol feaſts, and whom he therefore accules of 
participating of the idol god. 
2. A countertelt, BI | 3 
Woe to the idol ſhepherd that leaveth the fleck. Zech. ii. 
3. An image. | i | 
Never did art fo well with nature ſtrive, 
Nor ever idol ſcem'd fo much alive; 
So like the inan, ſo golden to the tights 
So bale within, to counterteit and light. 
4. Arepreſentation. 
Men bcholding ſo great excellence, 
Aud rare perfection in mortality, 
Do her adore with tacred reverence, „ 
As th' idol of her maker's great magnificence. Fairy Q, 
8. One loved or honoured to adoration. ; 
| e's honoured and lov'd by all; 
The ſoldiers god, and people's ol. 


Mac. i. 59. 


Dryden. 


Denham's$ phy. 


IDOLATER. . / [ilatre, French; idolblutra, Lat.] One 


who pays divine honours to images; one who worthips tor 
God that wich 15 not God. FOG. 3 5 
The tate of idolaters is two ways miſerable : firſt, in that 


which they worthip they find no tuccour; and ſecondly, at. 


his hands, whom they ought to ſerve, there is no other thing 
to be looked for but the etiefts of mott juit diſpleaſure, the 
withdrawing of grace, dereliction in this world, and in the 
world to come confuſion. | ; 26 1001/15, 2 OE 
An attrologer may be no Chrittianz he may be an zdalater 

or a pagan z but L would hardly think attrolo;ry to be com- 
patible with rank atheifm. Bente Sermons. 
To IDO'LATRIZE, v. a. from idglater.] To workup idols. 


BED | RN | Ainjworth, 
IDo0't.aTrOoUs. adj. [from ter.] Tending to wolatry; 


comorinne idolatcu, or the worthip of falle gots. 
N-1ther may the pictures of our Saviour, the „ oſtles, and 
martyt 3 of the church, be drawn to an zdotatrons ule, or be 


Manner. | | | | 
Not therefore whatſoever idolaters have cither thought or 
don. ; but let whattoever they have cither thought or done 
it atrotifly, be ſo far forth abborred. Cy  Hogker. 
In0'LatkY. af. {idolatric, French; idololatric, Lawn, | The 
worlipof images; the worthip of any thing as God which 
15 not God, NEE. e 
Thou ſhalt be worſhipp'd, kiſs'd, lov'd and ador'd z 


And, were there ſente in his wdolatry, 


Ny tubttance ſhould be ſtatued in thy ſtead. Shakeſpeare. 


Tdatry is not only an accounting or wortupping that for 


Go. witch is not God, but it is alto a worthipping the true. 


Go in a way wholly untuitable to his nature; and particu— 
Luly by the mediation of images and corporeal relembiances, 
. | 1 South's Sermons, 
The kings were diſtinguiſhed by judgments. or bleſlings, 
according as they promoted 24olairy, or the worlhip vi the 
true God. | 
poctical word, : ; 
. + -. I to God have brought 
. Diſhonour, obluquy, and vp'd the mouths 
Ot Ai, and atheiits. Miiton's Agoniſies. 
To TrOLIZE. v. 4. [from idol.] To love or reverence to 
Jdoration;.. | | | | 
Thoſe who are generous, humble, juſt and wiſe, | 
Who not their gold, nor themlelves z7oze. Denham. 
Parties, with thegreatett violation of Chrittian unity, de- 
Vonmimate themtcives, not from the grand Author and Fi- 


richer of our faith, but from the hrtt broucher of their 2dof- 


1Ne@ OPINIONS. Decay of Prety. 
IroxNEtOUS. adj, Lidoneus, Latin. ] Fit; proper; convenient; 
adequate. c | | | 
SSH f 5 3 
You entangle, and fo fix their ſalinc part, by making them 
corrode ome 24970145 DAUY, .. Boyle, 


An: eccletiitical benetice is ſometimes void de jure & 


io, and then it ought to be conterred on an 7474c025-Per- 


ion. : | Arhye. 
ov. =. 3 amo; wdyllivn, Latin.] A ſmalbſhort poem. 
I. E. tor u e, or that 15; e | 


Phat which rutles the natural intere{t of money, is the 


Came that raiſes the rent of land, 1. . its apincis to bring 


in yearly, to him that manages it, a greater overplus of in- 
emine above his rent, as a reward to his labour. 


r. Sufoiciens in love. | | 
Fo both theſe ſiſters have I ſworn my love: 
Fach ;ealcwns of the other, as the ſtung 
Are ot the adder, | 
Wear your eye thus; not jealous, nor jecure: 
Lwouid not have vour tree and noble nature, | 
Out of ftlt-bounty, be abus'd: look to't. Shak. Othello. 
Niitttels Ford, the honeit woman, the mudeit wife, the 
virtuous creature, that hath the jealeus fool to her huſband, 
5 | Shokeſpeere's Merry Wives of Windjor, 
A jealgus emprets lies within your arms, | 


Too haughty to endure neglected charms. Dryd. Aureng. 


2. Emulous; full of competition. 
L couk! not, without extreme reluctance, reign the theme 
ot your beauty to another hand: give me leave to acquaint 
| the world that I 2m jealous of this ſubject. 
3. Zenlyuſly cautivus againit dithonour. _— 
© I have been veryjealous forthe Lord God of hoſts. 1 Kings, 
4. Suipicioully vigilant. | NL 
1 2m jealzus over you with goily jealouſy, 2 Cor. ii. 2. 
His appretientions, as his jealous nature had much of ſa- 
gen inen, or his reitlets and mutinous humour, tran(- 
* rted him. Clarendon, b. viii. 
ee een 5 
Aitbough he were a prince in military virtue upproved, 
ad leg of the honour of the Englith nation; yet his 
Curtis and parricides weighed down his virtues. Bacon, 
Ines fears of their tecrets, fiercely oppos'd 
My journey range, with Clamorous uproar 
Protetting tate tupreme. Milton's Paradiſe Lofty b. x. 
Row nicely jealous is every one of us of his own repute, 
and yet how malicioufix prodigal of other mens ? 


Decay of Piety. 


6. Suſpic:oufly fearful. 

Is doing wrong crentes ſuch doubts as theſe; 
Renders us geators, and deltroys our peace. Waller. 
While the people are ſo zealous of the clergy's ambition, 

I do not ſee any other method left for them to reform the 
world, than by uling al! honeſt arts to make themſelves ac- 
ceptableto the laity. a 5 Swift. 
Jr 4aL0USLY. adv. [ from jealous.] Suſpiciouſly; emulouſſy; 
with ſuſpicious ter, Viguance, or caution, 3 
Jr #LOVUENESS, 2. / [from qealous.] The ſtate of being jea- 
lous; rivalry; fulpicion; ſuſpicious vigilance, 


dol altar, which was upon | 


Alterbury. 


JEJU'SENFSS. 2. /. | tro νν,,!; 
1. Pcnury 3 poverty. | 
= | Addiſon's Spectator. 
Too is. . %, [from iol.] A worſhipper of images. A 


| JELLY. . . [gelatinum, Latin, 


| | Locke. 


Shakeſbeare's King Lear. | 
0 


. Dryden, | 


ER 
Nor is it hard for thee to preſerve me amidſt the uri uſt ha- 
tred and jealouſnejs of too many, which thou halt ſufferec to 
prevail upon me. King Charles. 
JEALOUSY. 2. /. [jaloufie, French, from jealous. } 
1. Suſpicion in love. 
Hut gnawing jealouſy, out of their fight 
Sitting alone, his bitter lips did bite. Fairy Queen. 
The tweet woman leads an ill lite with him; he's a very 
Jealouſy man. : 
ow all the other paſſions fleet to air, 
As doubttul thoughts, and rath embrac'd deſpair; 
And ſhudd'ring fear, and green-ey'd jealouſy ! 
O love, be moderate; allay thy extaſy. Shakeſpeare. 
Why did you tuiter-Jachimo, 
Slight thing of Italy, 
To taint his noble heart and brain 
With needlets jealouyy ? Shakeſpeare's Cmbeline. 
Small jealouſies, tis true, inflame deſire; 
Tov great, not fan, but quite blow out the fire. Dryder. 
2. Suſpicious fear. | 
The obſtinacy in Eſſex, in refuſing to treatwith the king, 
n only from his jealo2y, that when the king had got 
um into his hands, he would take revenge upon hun. Clar, 
3. Sulpicious caution, vigilance, or rivalry. | 


To JEER. v. x. [Ot uncertain etymology.] To ſcoff; to 


flout; to make mock. 


The merry world did on a day, 
With his trainbands and mates, agree 
To meet together where I lay, 3 
And all in ſport to jecr at me. Herbert. 
Abſtain from dilloiute laughter, petulant uncomely jeſts, 
loud talking, and jeering, which are called indecencies and 
incivilities. Taylor's Rule Living Holy. 
To JEER. wv. a. To treat with ſcoſts. SN | 
My children abroad are driven to difavow me, for fear of 
| being yeered. Howel's England's Tears. 


JEER. 2. . [from the verb. ] Scoft; taunt j biung ett; floutz 


jibe; mock. 5 
Midas, expos'd to all their jecra, 


Had lot his art, and kept his cars, 
They tipt the torehead in à jeer, 
As who ſhould liy—ſhe wants it here; 
She may be handiome, young and rich; 75 | 
But none will burn, her for a witch, Sæuoiſi. 


JEERER. u. . [tromyeer.] A ſcofter; a ſcorner; a mocker. 
JEERINGLY. adj. from jeeriag.] Scorntully; contemptu- 
let up in churches to be worſhipped. Peacham on Drawing. || | 1 8 85 

IJpoLaTRhOUSLY, ad. [from zdlatrous.] In an idolatrous 


oufly; in mock ;. in fcoff.“ l 
He jceringly demändeth, whether the ſonorous rays are 
refracted? 7 
JEGGET. z. f. A kind of ſauſage, finſworth. 
jEHO'VAH. 2. /. I. ] The proper name of God in the He- 
brew language. 5 
JEJUNE. adj. [jejunus, Latin.] 
1. Wanting ; empty; vacant, | | 
Goid 1s the oy ſubſtance which hath nothing in it vola- 
tile, and yet meliceih without much ditficulty: the melting 
- ſheweth that it is not jejaze, or lcarce in ſpirit. Bacon. 
2. Hungry; not faturaiced, e . 
In groſs and turbid ſtreams there might be contained nu- 
triment, and not j7/:z8 or limpil water, Broww?'s Fulg. Err. 


3. Dry; unaffecting. 


7 = . ; ; . 
You may IK upon an enquiry made up of meer narrt- 1 


tives, as ſomewhat Je. 


, 4 


There are three cauſes of fixation: the even ſpreading both 

parts, and the 792/225 or extreme comminution of tpirits, 
| | 5 Bacuu gs Natura! Hiſlory. 
2. Dryneſe; want of matter that can engage the attention.“ 


JELLIED. /. [See GELLVY. ] Glutindus; brought to a ſtate 


of vifcoty. | 
2 The kiſs that ſips 
The eli, philtre of her lips. 
See GELLY, which is the 
proper orthography. } - e 


1. Any thing brought to a kate of glutinouſneſs and viſcoſity. 


„ A Revs aye 
_ Almoſt toyelly with th” effect of fer, | 
Stand dumb, and ſpeak not to him. Sep. Hamlet. 
2. Swentmeat made by boiling ſugar in the jelly, 
Ihe diet came on, and eie brought, 
That eis rich, this matnicy healing; | 
Pray dip your whitkers, Pope's Sat. of Horace. 
JE'NNETING. a. J. [corrupted from Juncting, an appic ripe 
in June. ] A lpecics of apple ſoon ripe, and of a pleaſant 
talte, „ Mortimer's Hujbandry, 
JE NSET. [See GENNET.] A Spaniſli horſfſe. 
The Spanith king preſents « jιε 
To fhew his love. 
To JEOPARD. v. a, [See JEOPAR 
in danger. Oblolete. | 


Ring. 


DY.] To hazard; to put 


He had been accuſed of Judailm, and did boldly jeopart | 


his body and lite for the religion of the Jews, 2 Mac. xiv, 
JEOPARDOUS. a4). {iromfeopardy.] Hazardous; dangerous. 
JEOPARDY - [This word is tuppoled to be derive 

E OP. XY, . /. [This word 18 fuppoled to be derived 

zard; danger; peri}, A word not now in uie. 
And would ye not poor fellowſhip expel, 
Mytelf would otter you © accompany; 


trom ji perdu, or jeu perdu. Skinner and Junius.) Ha- 


In this adventure*s chanceful jeopardy.  Hubberd's Tale. 


Thy rage ihall burn. thee up, and thou ſhalt turn 
To aſhes ere our blood ſhall quench that fire: 
Look to thyſelf, thou art in 7copardy. Shaleſp. K. John. 
'F his colour will be reprehended or encountered, by im- 
puting to all excellencies in compoſitions a kind of poverty, 
or at leatt a caſualty or jeopardy. | Bacon. 
To JERK. v. 4. ¶ʒe neccan, Saxon. ] To ſtrike with a quick 
imart blow; to laſh, It is ſometimes written yer&, 
I lack iniquity 
Sometimes to do me ſervice: nine or ten times 
I thought t have jer4'4 him here under the ribs. Shakeſp, 
Baitings heavy, dry, obtuſe, CREE | 
Only cullnets can produce; 
While a little weed. jerking | 
Sets the ſpirits all a working. = Savif?, 
To JERK. v. u. Jo ſtrike up; to accoſt eagerly. This teems 
to be the meaning in this place, but is mere cant, 


Nor biaſh, mould he ſome grave acquaintance meet; 


But, proud ot being known, will jerk and greet. Dryden. 
JRK. . J. [from the verb.] 
i. A {mart quick laſh. | 
___ Contemn the ſilly taunts of fleering buffoonry; and the 
Jeris oi that wit, that is but a kind of coutident toily, Glanw, 
Wit is not the jerk or ſting of an epigram, nor the teem- 
ing contradiction of a pocr antitheſis; neither is it to much 
the morainy of a grave ſentence, attected by Lucan, but 
more {paringly uted by Virgil. | - Dryden. 
2. A ſudden ſpring; a quick jolt that ſhocks or ſtarts. 
Wellrun Tawney, the abbot's churl; 
His jade gave him a jerk, 
As he would have his rider hurt _. 
His hood atter the kirk. Ben. Jobuſou s Underavoods, 
Lobſters uſe their tails as fins, wherewith they commonly 
ſwim backwards by jerks or ſprings, reaching ten yards ar 
once. Grew. 


JERKIN, . J Ceynxelkin, Saxon.] A jacket; a ſhort coat; 


a cole wailtcoat, 


$S hakeſpeare. 


Derham's Phyjice-Theolvgy. | 


Chaneland = 


Prior, 


- — 


Perlons. 


A mar may wear it on both ſides, like a leather 16 J 
Jerhin, 
Miſtreſs Line, is not this my jerkin ? Now?” deer. 
under the line ; now, jerkin, you are like to loſs che Jeri 
and prove a bald erkn. akeſp —_—_ air, 
Uvleis we ſhould expect that nature ſhould maj. . 
and itockings grow out of the ground, wha; could 
better thau attord us fo fit materials for cloathing os 2 W 
ot the ſheep ? More's Antidote egal A 
Imagine an ambaſſadorprelenting himſelf in 2 0%. 
Jerkin, and tattered cloaths, certainly he would h Hue 
mall audience. Seath'; "os but 
Then {trip thee of thy carnal jerky, = 0 067 Mong, 
And give thy outward tellow a terkin, Hudibrgs 1 
I walked into the fea, in my leathern Jerkin, abe . 11, 
before high water. 11 
IE REIN. u. J. A Kind of hawk. Ainſworth, 
writtengy rin. ; 
JERSEY. 4. /. {from the iſland of Jerjey, 
is ſpun. ] Fine yarn of weol, 
Jess. 2. /. [gecte, French; getto, Italian.] Short traps of 
leather tied about the legs ot a hawk, with which ſhe 235 
on the fiſt. Ned 


where much vun 


| If I prove her haggard, NON 

Though that my j, were her dear heartſtrings | 

| 10 whiltle her oft, and let her down the win? 
Asso prey at fortune. Shakcipeare's Othitts 
JE's SA N 1. 1. . [See JASMINE.] A tragiant Loos 
Her goodly bolom, like a ltruwberty bed; "Do 
Her neck, like to a bunch of cullambines; 
Her breaſt like lilhes, ere their leaves be ſhed - 

Her nipples, like young bloflom'd jefamine:, * Spenſer 

JERU'SALEM Artichokes, u. J. Sunflower, of whi , 
_ a-ſpecies. | | 


«Lo . 


eruſalem artichokes are increaſed by ſmall off-l{ts 


ich they we 


75 . . and 
by quartering the roots. ä Mortiner's Hijbands 
To irs T. wv. u. | ge/ticulor, Latin. ] To divert or masc m 


by words or actions, 8 
Jie not with a rude man, leſt thy anceſtors be diſgractd. 
Cn es Ol | Ecelqiaſticus, vi. g 
Fear you the boar, and go ſo unprovided ? | 
—You may % on; but I do not like thele ſeverel conn. 
eis. S Shakeſpeare's Richard Ill. 
JES T. u. ſ. [from the verb.! | 


. Any dung ludicrons, or meant only to raiſe laughter. 


But is this true, or is it elle your picalule, 

Like plealant travellers to break a 1% 5 

Upon che company you overtake?  Shakiſprane,. 

As tore, there be certain things which ought to be pu- 

vileged trom it; namely, religion, matters of nate, aud great 
pert = | Bacon jajr, 

No man ought to have the leis reverence for the pics 
ot 1ciigion, 01 for the Holy Scriptures, becauſe idle and yiv- 

tane wits can break fe upon them. Tido Serinons, 
| He had nun'd all tragedy to.. Prur. 
2. Ine object of jeits; laughing-itock...: - | 

It I luſpect without caule, why then make {port at me? 
then let me be your, I deferve it. Shale prost. 
3. Manner ot doing or tpeaking feigned, net real; ludecis, 
not lerious; game, not carneſt. . 

| That high All-ſcer, which I dallicd with, 
_ Hath turn diy feigned prayer on my head, | 
And giv'n in carneit what I begg d in %. Shakeſſcare, 
_ When his play-tcllows chule niir then King, he tpoke aid 
did thoſe things in 1%, which would have become a king a 
carneit. 5 3 '. Grew 5 C:ſmoligia, 
Je'STER. 2. ſ. {from eft.] X | 
1. One given to merriment and pranks. 
Ihe kipping king, he rambled vp and down 
Wich ſhallow z7/ters, and raſh bavin wits; 

Soon kindled, and toon burut. Shakeſpeare's Hen IV. 


2. One given to larcalm, 


Now, as a yefter, I accoſt y ou, | 5 
Which never yet one friend tas loſt you. Seri. 
3. Buffoon; jackpudding. Dos TIE 
Another tort of like ;oofe fellows do pals up and dong, 
amongſt gentlemen, by the name of s; but ue, d, 
notable 10vues, and partakers not onty of MANY He, 
alto privy to many traitorous practices. Sener c Led. 
JE P. u. ſ. {[zagar, Saxon; get, 


— 


Dutch; gay ates, Latin. 
1. Fet is a very beautiful foſlil, of a firm aue very, e 


| 1 tire, and of a {mooth furtace; found in maſles, dem ot 


great ſize, lodged in clay. It is of 4 tine deep black colours 
having a grain relemblng that of Wood. I de ances 16. 
commend jet in medicine; but it is now uied only in toys. It 
is confounded with cannal-coat, which bas no gram; «0 5 
extremely hard; and the jet is but moderately 10. Ai. 
Black, fortooth; coal-black, as jet. SLal. Lach) 1. 
There is more diference between thy fil and hels, ns 
between jet and ivory. Shakpeare's Mercvant 9 chick. 
| | The bottom clear, - | 
Now laid with many a fet „ 
Of teed-pearl, ere ſhe bath' d her there, 


* 1 . Tr 0 

Was Knew as black as et, Dr on 
One ot us in 55 1s tet, Fo 

. — . 0 » o * Lr. 
One of us you'll find in jet. | we 


5 Under flowing yet, | 
Of (funny ringlets, or of circling brown, I 
The neck ſlight thaded. „„ * Tbcrafan en 
2. { Fet, French. ] A lpout or ſhootof water. 
Prodigious *tis, that one attractive ray 
Should this way bend, the next an aden way! 
For thould th” untcen magnetick jets detcend. REP 
All the lame way, they could not gain tleiccnd, whe hos 
Thus the ſinall jet, which hatty hangs unwchy 5, 
Spurts in the gardner's eyes who turns We cock. 1 
3. A yard, Oblolete. 
What orchard unrobbed eſcapes ? 


* l elcap . Har 
Or pullet dare walk in their jet? Te Hit 


70 JE. wv. n. [ jeiter, French. | 


1. Jo ſhoot forward; to thoot cut; to intrude; to jut out: 
Think you not how dangerous ich 
It is to jet upon a prince's right? Sa. 7:14 Audra. 
2. Toftrut; to agitate the body by a proud gau how be 
Contemplation makes a rare turkey-Cocs ot þts 
Jets under his advanced plumes! Shakejp: 4559702 
3. Lo jolt; to be ſhaken, {Fecror, French. +hrown out 
Upon the Jett ing of a hackney-conch the Was Ul ien. 
of che hinder feat againſt a bur of iron in there 
JuTsAm. 72 jetter, French.] CGoous 07 3 


bl 


of 


| : ; d in 3 orm, 
JETSOS. Nich, having been cat over board 1 along ts 
after ihipwreck, are thin upon the thore, an Bag. 


the lord admiral, 
JETTY. adj. {trom jet.] 
Ls I of jet. 
2. Black as jet. W 9 ag 
The people about Capo Negro, Cefala, and MS rk 
are of a jetty black. Brown's Hu 
5 = Wer hair i.» difplay'd 
Ado her ſhoulders looſely lay ailpiay d: g. pryr, 
| In in her jetty curls ten Gala eben play 4. A 
igrina black, and Merdamante brown , purd 
Vied for his love in Jetty bow'rs below. N 
JEWEL. u. /. [joyaux, ee JeWetieh, bench e 
1. Any ornamentof great value, vied common y 
adorned with precious ſtones, 44%. 


| 


: =” -Qure, 5 
Here, wear this jewwel for me; tis mj picture . The? 
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Fes found him dead, and caſt into the ſtreets, 
1 ee where the jewel, lite. 
Bm Aamn'd hand was robb'd andta'en away. Shak. 


The plcalure of the religious man is aneaty and a portable 


cuure, uch an one as he carries about in his boſom, with- 
0 7 

aut alarmi N me ede 
a a ie eaſures into this one, is like a traveller's putting 
ting 3 


* : ” : ou * 
all ius goods into one jewel. Fon 


> „ Y ; Y y 
« \ precious tone; a gem. 


„ rich and precious ſtones, 
F-avels too, ttones, rich and precious ſtones, „ 
* 47 my daughter! Shakeſpeare's Merchant f Venice. 


Proud tame's imperial feat | 


Pope. 


With jezvels blaz'd, magmficently great. 


4 name of tondneſs; an appellation of tender regard. 
4. | 


Bid farewel to your fitters. ; 
Ye jevels of our tather, with waſh'd eyes 

Cordelia leaves you. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
-\x£L-HOUSE, % Offices u. J. The place where the regal or- 
E 2 LEM 

ments are repoſited. | 
oo The king has made him Bn 

Maſter of the jeave!-h: ue. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
WELLE R. 1. /. [ trom jexvel.] One who trathcks in pre- 

ious ſtones. | 5 : Te, 
""Theie grains were as like little dice as it they had been 
made by a jeweler. 5 5 Boyle. 

The price of the market to a jevelley in his trade is one 
thing z but the intriatick worth of a thing to a man of ſenſe 
is another. a | I Eſtrange. 

[ will turn jeweler 2 J ſhall then deal in diamonds, and all 
ſorts of rich tones. | | Adcdifon. 


Jews-EARS. 2. J. (from its reſemblance of the human ear, 


Shinner,) A cungus, tough and thin; and naturally, while 
growing of a rumpled figure, like a flat and vaioutly nol- 

lowed cup; from an inch to two inches in length, and about 
tuo thirds. of its length in breadth. Its tides are undulated, 
and in many places run into the hollow, o as to repreſent in 
it tages lie hole of the human ear. Its ſubltance 18 tough 
lie leather, and its colour very durk. It is light when dry, of 


* 


ing either the eye or envy of the world: a man put- 


The noble iſle doth want her proper limbs; | 
Her royal ſtock gratt with 79noble plants. Shak. Rich. III. 
IGNO'BLY. adv. | trom zgioble. } Ignominioutly ; meanly; 
diſhonourably ; _reproachtully ; aitgracefully. | 
To thele, that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
Religious, titled them the ſons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 
Terobly ! 
Here, over-match'd in fight, in heaps they lie; | 
There ſcatter'd o'er the fields ignobly fly. Didew's Au. 
Ia NOMTHNTIO US- AdJ. U igunominicuæ, French; ignoymmiojus, Lat. 
from #197©ay. | Mean ; thametul z reproachful; diſhonour- 
able. Uſed both of perions and things. 
They with pale fear turpriz'd, 
Fled 7g19mintous. | 
Cetliegus, though a traitor to the ſtate, 
And tortur'd, 'tcap'd this 19999mious tate. Dryden's Juw. 
Ine, gave, and the transferr'd the curs'd advice, 
That monarchs ſhould their inward foul diſguite 
By zg7:-77:127045 arts, tor {ervile ends, Oo 
Should comphiment their toes, and ſhun their triends. Prior. 
Nor has this kingdom deſerved to be ſacrihced to one lingle, 
rapacious, obſcure, 122071#i9us projector, 
I6nN0M1XNIOUSLY. adv. from 1g20927u04s, | Meanly  ican- 
dalouily; diſgracefully; ſhametully ; reproachtully. | 
It is tomeallay to the intamy ot hum who died zg292279210uſty 
to be buried privately. | South's Sermons. 
I'GNOMINY. 2. /. [ignominie, Fr. ignominia, Latin.) Dil- 
grace; reproach; thame; intamy; meannets; dithonour. 
Adieu, and rake thy praite with thee to heav'n; 


Miltcn. 


Thy ignominy teu with thee in the grave. Shak. Hen. IV. 


Strength fiom truth divided, and from juſt, 
Illaudable, nought merits but diſpraiſe 
And 1g7ominy; yet to glory alpires, 


Vain-glorious, and through intamy ſeeks fame. Milton. 
Their generals have been received with honour after their 


defeat, yours with 1g1972ny after conquett. 
IGNGRA MUS. u. ſ. Latin. 


— 


Addiſon. 


a lacrceable lime}l and nauteous taſte. It gencrally grows on p41. 1o9n5remwus 15a word proveriy uſed by the grand inquelt im- 
10 * 4 — 


the lower parts ot the trunks ot elder-tices, eſpecially where 
they are decaying. It is not much uſed by phyacians; but 
th: common people cure themſelves of fore throats with a 
decoction of it in milk. Hill's Materia Medica. 


An herb called jexvs-ear groweth upon the lower parts ot 


elder, and ſometimes aſhes: in warm water it fwelleth, and 
openeth extremely. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 


fews-MALLOW. 1. J. [corchorus, Latin. ] 


The leaves are produced alternately at the joints of the 
ſtalcs: the flower has five leaves, which expand in form of a 
role: the pointal of the flower becomes a cylindrical fruit, 
dyed into five cells, filled with angular ſeeds. Ranwolt 
fays it is ſown in great plenty about Aleppo as a pot-herb, 
the Jews boiling the leaves of this plant to eat it with their 
meat. | | Millar. 


Jews-5TONE. 2. J. An extraneous foſlil, being the clavated 


vine of a very large egg-thaped fea-urchin, petrified by 


long lying in the earth. It is of a regular figure, oblong | 


and rounded, ſwelling in the middle, and gradually taper- 
ing to each end; generally about three quarters of an inch 
in length, and half an inch in diameter. It is ridged and 
furrowed alternately, in a longitudinal direction; and its co- 


bour is a pale duſky grey, with a faint caſt of duſky rediſſi- 


nels. It is found in Syria, lodged in a looſe ſandy ſtone, or a 
mary very hard earth. It is diurctick; but has been falſely 
recommended as a lithontriptiek. 
Iws-HAR P. . /. A kind of mutical inſtrument held between 
the teeth, which gives a {ound by the motion of a broad 


privzot iron, which, being {truck by the hand, plays againlt | 


the breatn. RE 
IF. compuntion, zip, Saxon. ]. 5 
I. Suppole that; allowing thut. A hypothetical particle. 
Avfolne approbation, without any cautions, qualific1- 
Evans, ifs or ans. Hooker, Preface. 
I} that rebellion e 
Came like itfelf, in bate and abject routs; 
I fay, Fdamn'd commotion fo uppear d, 
In his true, native, and moit proper ſhape, 
You, reverend father, and theſe noble lords, 
Had not been here. 4 
they have dons this deed, my noble lord. 


If! talk'ſt thou to me of ? Thou art atraitor. Sha. 
This leeing or all things; becuuſc we can aefire to for all. 


things, he makes a proof that they. are preſent to cur minds; 
and if tuey be preient, they can no ways be preſent but by 
W ſre ot God, Who contains them all. Locke. 
his is only an intallibility upon ſuppoſition, which 
amounts to this, that F a thing be true, it is impoſſible to be 
talſe, Bon Tillotſon's Sermons, Prejace. 
Ailof them ſuppoſe the apoſtle to have allowed the Epicu-. 
dan maxim to be good; if ſo be there were no reſurrec- 
EE Atterbury”s Sermons, Preface. 
Tiiphone, that oft haſt heard my pray”r, 
Alt, Oedipus deferve thy care. Pope's Statius, 
2. Whether or no | | * | 
Uncertain i by augury, or chance; 
But by this eaſy riſe they all advance. 
She doubts i two and two make four: 
can tit may be- and it mult ; | 
To witch of theſe mult Alma truſt? 
s further yet they make her go, | 
5 5 doubting if ſhe doubts or no. | Prior. 
3- Though I doubt whether; ſuppoſe it be granted that. 
duch mechanicalcircumſtances, i} may lo call them, were 
! nat necellary to the experiments. Boyle. 
kous. 24. \ igneus, Latin J Fiery; containing fire; emit- 
ung Hir . : , ? , P 
MC; having the nature of fire. 


Dryden. 


U lat the fire burns by heat, leaves us ſtill ignorant of the 


7 Fan way of igneous ſolutions. Glanv. Scepſ. c. 10. 
Ls ENT, adj. [ignis and potens, Latin. ] Preſiding over 


Pope's Homer. 


With the lanthorn. 


1 4 ariſing from putrified waters are uſually called | 


: : 
e fatut Newton's Optichs. 


108 RE F ; 
i 7 5 d. a. [from gnis, fire, Latin. ] To kindle; to 


Take 


eder i 


good firm chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and then 
exrion” 1 0 _ Grew's Muſeum. 
kina) B. . J. ¶ ignition, French, from ignite.) The act of 
"82 or of ſetting on fire. | | 
m. Mb dorant ſtirred the kindled nitre, that the igzition 
Fü ; Preſently communicated. Boyle. 
reſſels Feber circular lines we ſee on diſhes, and other turned 
Medes wood, are the effects of ignition, by the preſſure of 
arg ck upon the veſſel turned nimbly in the lathe. Ray. 
axle 1 [from ignite.] Inflammable; capable of be- 
parts.” dodies only ſtrike fire which have ſulphur or ignitible 
exrvoy . Brown's ulgar Errours. 
Wen, adj. [ignivomus, Latin.) Vomiting fire. 
terrible "os and 29iw9mous mountains are ſome of the moſt 
NO Bl. Eee ot the globe. Derham's Phyſico-Theology. 
i. Mean of va [1gnoble, French; ignobilis, Latin. ] 
As wh. 25 not noble; not of illuſtrious race. 
Mad are eit tumults riſe th" zg#oble crowd, 
„ Werthleßz. > motions, and their tongues are loud. Dryden. 


Hill's Materia Medica. 


i not deſerving honour, Uſed of things or perlons. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV.. 


| wile Cori of laws. 


| 4. 3 with. 


pannelled in the inguintion of cauſes crimmal and publick ; 
and written upon the bill, whereby any crime is otfered to 
their conſideration, when they mithke their evidence as de- 
fective, or too weak to make good the pretentment : the 


effect of which word ſo written 1s, that all farther inquiry | 
upon that party, for that fault, is thereby ſtopped, and he de- 


livered without farther antwer. Corvel. 
2. Afooliſli fellow; a vain uninſtructed pretender. Alo Word. 
Tell an ignoramnus, in place and power, that he has a wit 
and an underſtanding above all the world, and he thailrendily 
admit the commendation _ South Sermons, 
I'SXYORANCE. 7. f. [ ignorance, French; ignoratio, Latin. ] 
1. Want of knowledge; unſkiitulnels. © 
It all the clergy were as learned as themſelves are that moſt 
complain of 7gxorance in others, yet our book of prayer might 
remain the ſame. | | Hioter, b. v. 
Ignorance is the curſe of God, ; 


Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. Shakeſp.. 


Still baniſh your deten/lers, till at length 
Your zgnorance deliver you, nie: 
As molt abated captives, to ſome nation 
That won y 
5 [f he have power, | | 
Then veil your z940rancez it none, awake 
Your dangerous lenity. © - Shakefpeare's Coriolauus. 
It wetceright, we lee our woes; Fo 
Then what avails it to have eyes? 
From zgrorauce our comfort flows, 
Ihe only wretched are the wiſe! . 
2. Want of knowledge diſcovered by external effect. 
ſenſe it has a plural. 
Forgive us all our ſins, negligences, and ignorances. C. Pray. 
Pumſh me not for my uns and igerances. 00. iii. 2. 
VGNORART. adi. [ ignorant, French; ignoranc, Latin.] 


Pricr. 
In this 


1. Wanting knowledge; unlearned; uninttructed; unen- “ 


3 10 } F 
lightened. 


do fooliſh was Land igaorant, Iwas as a beaſt. E.. Ixxiii. 22. 


Iny letters have trantported me beyond 
This ig rant preſent time, and I feel no- 
The future in the inſtant.  — Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
In tuch buſinels 5 gs 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of th zgnorant 
More learned than the ears. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanns. 


He that doth not know thoſe things which are of ufc for | 


him to know, is but an ignorant man, whatever he may 
know beides. Ho | Tillotſon's Sermons. 

Fools grant whate'er ambition craves, | 
Pope. 


And men, once ignorant, are llaves, 
2. Unknown; undiſcovered. | 
If you know aught, which does behove my knowledge 
Thereof to be inform'd, impriſon't not 
In ignorant concealment. 
3. Without knowledge of ſome particular. 


Let not judges be ſo ignorant of their own right, as to think | 


there is not left to them, as a principal part of their office, a 
viſions ill foreſeen! Better had I 
_ Liv'd ignorant of future! fo had borne 
My part of evil only. {tor 
In a good ſenſe. | 
gnorant of guilt, I tear not ſhaine, Dryden. 
5. Ignorantly made or done, 2 2 
| His ſhipping, 3 | 
Poor ignorant baubles, on our terrible ſeas | 
Like egg-thells mov d. cms er 
I's6NORANT. #./. One untaught, unlettered, uninſtruèted. 
Did I for this take pains to teach 
Our zealous ignorants to preach! Dienbam. 
I'SSORANTLY. adv. { from ignorant. ] Without knowledge 
unſkilfully; without information. | 


ISNT 1 The greateſt and moſt cruel foes we have, 
i FA'TUUS, 1. ſ. [Latin.] Will with the wiſp; Jack 


Are thoſe whom you would zgnorantly fave. 


mirably, we ſometimes miſtake his blunders for beauties, and 
are ſo ignorantly fond as to copy after them. atis. 
To IGNORE. w. a. {ignorer, French; ignoro, Latin. ] Not to 


know; to be ignorant of. This word Boyle endeavoured to | 


introduce; but it has not been received. _ 
I ;zenored not the ſtricter interpretation, given by modern 
criticks to divers texts, by me alledged. Beoeyle. 
Philoſophy would ſolidly be eſtabliſhed, if men would more 
carefully diſtinguiſh thoſe things that they know from thoſe 
that they ignore. ' ; Boyle. 
IGno'sCIBLE. adj. [ignoſcibilis, Latin.] Capable of pardon. 
JIG. 2. /. ¶ giga, Italian; geige, Teutonick, a fiddle. ] A light 


careleſs dance, or tune. + 


When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that were a war- 


like nation, inſtead of their warlike muſick, he 8 to 

them certain laſcivious lays and looſe jzgs; by which he ſo 

mollified and abated their courage, that they forgot theirfor- 

mer fierceneſss. Spenſer on Ireland. 
As fiddlers ſtill, | 


Though they be paid to be gone, yet needs will 
Thruft one more jig upon you. Dionne. 
Poſterity ſhall know that you dare, in theſe jig given times, 
to countenance a legitimate poem. en, Fobnſon. 


All the ſwains that there abide, ; 
With j:gs and rural dance retort, Milton, 


Milton's Paradiſe L5ft, b. xi. 


JI. I. 2. /. (, lilandick, to intrap in an amour. Mr. Lye. 


Swift.) 


| Iz. /, [corrupted from gie, French.] A walk or alley in 


ou without blows! Shakeſpeare's Coriolaus., | 


| The ec pailion is a kind of convullion in the belly. 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


Bacon's Eſſays. 


moral; evil. See Ev1L. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. | 


Dryden. 
When a poet, an orator, or a painter has performed ad- 


| | The muſes bluſh's to ſee their friends exalting 
Toon dlegant delights of jig and vaulting. Feutos. 
| hey wrote to her friends in the country, that ſhe ſhould 
dance a jig next October in Weltminiter- hall, Arbuthnst, 
Another Phcebus, thy own Phoebus reigns, 
Joys in my jigs, and dances in my chains. Pope. 
70 T1. w. 1. \lrom the noun. ] To dance careleſsly ; to dance 
Expreſſed in comerpt. | 15 : 
As tor the Jig, part and figures of dances, I count that 
little. | | oc He. 
JrG-MAKER. #./. [ jig and made.] One who dances or plays 
merrily. | 
Your only jig-maker ! what ſhould a man do but be merry ? 
3 ES Shox ipeare's Hamict, 
JrocumBos. nf. [Acant word.] Atrinket; a knick-knacky 
a light contriyance in machinery. 
He rilcd all his pokes and fobs 
Ot guncracks, whims, and jiggumbobs. Hedibras, Pp. iii. 


Perhaps i1um giglor, by contraction; or gil/et, or gillot, the 
diminuuve ot g, the ludicrous name tor a woman. IIS 
allo called. allet in Scotland.] 3 
1. A woman who gives her lover hopes, and deceives him. 
Avoid both courts and camps, | | 
Where dilatory fortune plays the j1/t | 
With the brave, noble, honett, gallant man, | 
Fo throw herſelf away on fools. | 
2. A name of contempt for a woman. 
Muhen love was all an eaſy monarch's care, 
Jilis rul'd the ſtate, and ſtateſmen farces writ. 


his love with hopes, and then leaving him for another, 
Tell who loves who; 


Tel a man, paſſionately in love that he is Jilted; bring a 


their tettimonies. 


0 - Locke, 
She might have learn'd to cuckold, jilt, and ſham, 
Had Covent-garden been at Surinam. Congreve. 
To JINGLE. v. n. [A word made from jangle, or copied from 
tae found intended to be exprefled.] To clink; to ſound 
correſpondently. | 
WW nat ſhould the wars do with theſe jigling fools? Shak. 
5 c ( | | 
Of roaring, ſhricking, howling, jingliug chains, | 
We were awak'd. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
You ne'er with jingling words deccive the ear; 


JUNGLE. 7. , {trom the verb.] 
1. Corretpondent ſounds. -_ 
conceits and iugles wit. 
2. Any iking leunding; a rattle; a bell. 
It you plant where lavages are, do not only entertain them, 
With trittes and jizg/es, but ule them juſtly. Bacen's Eſays. 


a church or publick building. Properly aile. 
| Carers columns thoot, the roofs aſcend, 
And arches widen, and long les extend. 
ILE. z./..[aifle, French. ] An car of corn. 
ILEUS. u. J. [Latin.] : 555 | 
Theconſequence of an inflammation is an leu, commonly 


Pope. 


 Arouthyot on. Diet. 
The lex, or great ſcarlet oak, thrives well in En land, is 
a hardy ſort of tree, and eaſily raited of acorns. The Spa- 


old, is finely chambletted, as if it were painted, and is uſeful 
tor itocks ot tools, mallet-heads, chairs, axle- trees, wedges, 


hard and durable. | Mortimer. 
ILIAaC. adj. Ciliacus, Latin.] Relating to the lower bowels. 


I hole who die of the iliac paſſion have their bellies much 
ſwelled. „ 

I'Liac Paſſion. u. ſ. A kind of nervous cholick, whole {eat is 
the ilium, whereby that gut is twiſted, or one part enters 
the cavity of the part immediately below or above ; whence 
it is allo called the volvulus, from voto, to roll. 

ILE. adv. [ealc, Saxon.] Eke; allo. It is {UII retained in 
Scotland, and denotez each : as, I ane of you, every ond ef 
you. Ic alſo ſignifies the faine z as, Maciutiſb of that ith, de- 
are the ſame. | 

Shepherds, ſhould it not yſnend 
Your roundels freſh, to hear a doleful verſe 
Ot Rofalind, who knows not Roſalnd, DI 
That Colin made? zd can J you rehearſe. Shenſer, 
ILL. adj. [contracted from EVA, and retaining all its ſentes, } 
1. Bad in any reſpect ; contrary to good, whether phylical or 


There's tome l planet reigns; 
I muit be patient, till the heavens look © 
Wirh an alpect more favourable. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
O his own body he was 2//, and gave 
T he clergy ii example. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Neither is it ¼ air only that makein an z feat; but 10 
ways, ill markets, and ill neighhovrs. _- Bacon's Hess. 
Some, of an ill and melancholy nature, incline the com- 
pany to be fad and ill-diſpoſed: others, of a jovial nature, 
diſpole them to be merry. | Bacon. 
2. Sick; diſordered; not in health. I know not thut evil is ever 
uled in this ſenſe. 5 
You with me health in very happy ſeaſon; 
For I am on the ſudden ſomething 2. Shak, Henry IV. 
I have known two towns of the greateſt conſequence loit, 


1. Wickedneſs. | | ED 
Ill, to man's nature as it ſtands perverted, hath a natural 
motion ſtrongeſt in continuance. | 
Young men to imitate all 2 are prone z 
But are compell'd to avarice alone: | | 
For then in virtue's ſhape they follow vice. Dryd. Juv. 
Strong virtue, like ſtrong nature, ſtruggles ſtill, 
Exerts itſelf, and then throws off the i. Dryd. Aureng. 
2. Misfortune; miſery. | | 
Who can all ſenſe of others ls efcape, 
Is hut a brute at beſt in human ſhape. 
Though plung'd in % and exercis'd in care, 
Yet never let the noble mind deſpair ; 
When preſt by dangers, and belet with foes, 
The gods their tiracly ſuccour interpoſe z 
And when our virtue inks, o'erwhelm'd with 7 4 
Buy unforeſeen expedients bring relief. Pzillips. 
ILL. adv. 
1. Not well; not rightly in any reſpect. 
Ill at eaſe, both ſhe and all her train : 
The tcorching ſun had borne, and beating rain. Dryden, 
2. Not eaſily. 


Thou defir'ft 
| The puniſhment all on thyſelf! alas! 
| BY 6& ; Bear 


Otwway's Orphan, 


| he . Pope. | 
To JiLT. v. a. from the noun. ] To trick a man by flattering 
And whois jilted tor another's ſake. Dryden's Fuvenal.. | 


ſcore of witnefles of the falichood of his miſtreſs, and it is 
ten to one but three kind words of hers ſhall invalidate all 


And yet, on humble jubſects, great appear. Smith. 
What crowds of thele, impenitently bold, | 
In founds and j7mgling ſyllables grown old! Pepe. 


Vulgar judges are nine parts in ten of all nations, who cal! 
Dryden's Fables, Præface. 


, X 


called the ting ct the guts; but is really either a circum | 
1 2 4. g 1 : we ; | 
volution, or inſerdon of one part of the gut within the other. 


TLEX. . ſ. (Latin.] 
mards have a fort they call enzina; the wood of which, when 


beetles, pins, and palliſadoes for fortifications, being very 


Floyer on the Hut urs. 


notes a gentleman whole ſurname and the title of the eſtate 


by the governours falling i in the tine of the ſieges. Temple. 
ILL. 7. / ES 


Bacon. 


Tate Juvenal. 
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I, tubſtuntive or adverb, is uſed in compoſition to exprets 


EI. L. hunt. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Bear thing ow firſt ; ill able to ſuſtuin 8 

Lis full wrath, whoſe thou feel'tt as yer Jean port, 

And my diſpleaſute bear'ſt to i. Milten's Paraaye Lot. 
Il bears the ſex a youthtul lover's tate, 

When jult approaching to the nuptial Rate, Dryden. 


any bad quality or condition, which may be ealtly under- 
ſtood by the following exampics. | 


He may itrew. 


Dangerous conjectures in z/{ breeding minds. Shakeſp. 
+. I have an % divining foul ; | 
Nlethinks 1 fee thee, now thou art below, 
As one dead-in the bottom of a tonch. Shakeſpeare. 
No look, no laſt adicu betore he went! ; 
In an 2% boding hour to ſlaughter ſent. Dryden's A. 
1 5 I know 
The voice i boding, and the folemn found. Phillips. 


'The wilzit prince on carth may be deceived by the craft 
of il deiigning men. | S-wift's Exammer, 
Pour % meaning politician lords, 
Under preience of bridal friends and gueſts, 
Appointed to await nie thirty lpies, | 
Who, threatning cruel death, conſtrain'd the bride 


To wring {rom me and tell to them my ſecret. Milton. 
A ſoy diltinguiit'd from his airy ſtand, LE, 
To hiibe whote vigilance, Mgiſthus toll | 
A mighty {um of l perſuading gold. Pope's Od aſſey. 


ILL: ar | a | 
There founded an i according cry cf the enemies, and a 
lamentable noiſe was carried abroad. Wy cd, xvii. 10. 
„ My collengue, fe | : 
Being fo z affected with the gout, . | | 
Will not be able to be there in perſon. Ben. Jol xſon. 
The danger of the day's but newly gone, ; | 
And the examples | | 
Ot every minute's inſtance, preſent now, 
Have put us in theſe il beſceming arms. 
Lead back thy Saxons to their ancient Elbe; 
I would reſtore the fruitful Kent, the gift 
Ot Vortigern, or Hengiſt's / bought aid, 
We imple toaſters take delight 
To tee our women's tecth look white 
And ev'ry faucy 2 bred fellow 1 
| Sneers at a month profoundly yellow. * Prior. 
The ungratetul-rrealon of her z cholen huſband over- 
throws hen. Sianey, b. ii. 
Envy, how carefully does it look ? How meagre and id 
complcxioned? It preys upon itſelf, and exhauſts the ſpirits, 


| 
Dryden. 


| | Collier on Envy. 
„ There grows, | | 
In my moſt ii compos'd affe&ion, ſuch 
A ſtanchleis avarice, that, were I king, We 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shakeſpeare. 


Too what end this z/ concerted lye, | 
Palpable and grofs?  Dryden's Don Sebaſtien. 
Our generals at preſent are ſuch as are likely to make the 
belt uſe of their numbers, without throwing them away on 

any % concerted projects.  Addijon on tre War. 


The lecond daughter was a peeviſh, froward, 2{/ condi- | 2, Sudden attack; caſual coming. 


tioned creature as ever was. Arbuthnot's Hift. of Jobn Bull. 
No Periian arras hides his homely walls DE 
Wich antick veits; which, through their thady fold, | 
Hetray the ſtrcalis of ill diſſembled gold. Dryden's Virgil. 
8 8 Youu thull not find me, daughter, . 
After the ſlander of moſt ſtep-mothbers, 
I ey'd unto yo. | 
3 I fee thy ſiſter's tears, 
Thy tather's anguiih, and thy brother's death, ; 
In the purſuit of our 1 fated loves. Adiliſons Cato. 
Others ill tated are condemn'd to toil 
Their tedious life. 1 Prior. 
Plain and rough nature, left to itſelf, is much better than 
an artificial ungratefuinets, and ſuch Rudied ways of being 
ili tathioned. = . Locke. | 
Nuch better, when I find virtue in a fair lodging, than | 
vihen Lam bound to ſeek it in an 27 favourcd creature, like 
2. pearl in à dunghill. | | Siduey. 
Near to an old i, favoured caſtle they meant to perform 
their unknightly errand. Sidney, both." 
O, what a world of vile 214 favour'd taults = 
Look handiome in three hundred pounds a year! Shakeſp. 
If a man had but an 27 favoured nole, the deep thinkers 
would contrive to impute the cauſe to the prejudice of his 
education. | | Nh FE Saoiſ.t. 
Il was at her houſe the hour ſhe appointed. 
And you ſped, Sir? OE 
—— Very | tavouredly, Shak, Merry Wives of Windſor. 
He ſhook him il favouredly for the time, raging through 
5 s +SYOMIEGLY 10 me, raging inrought: 
the very bowels of his country, and plundering all whereto- 
ever he came, | Hescel's Vocal Foreſt. 
They would not make bold, as every where they do, to 
deſtroy ill fo: med and miſ-ſhaped productions. Locke. 
The tabled dragon never guarded more 
The golden fleece, than he his 2!] got ſtore. Dryd. Juv. 
Bid him employ his care for theſe my friends _ 
And mate good ule of his i gotten power, 5 
By ſhelt'ring men much better than himſelf. Addiſ. Cato. 
Ill govern'd paſſions in a prince's breaſt, OS 
Hazard his private and the publick reſt. Waller. 
FUN knowledge of theirs is very ſuperficial and iii ground- 
1 | 
Ill grounded paſſions quickly wear away 


What's built upon eſteem can ne'er decay. lb. 
Hither, of 1 join'd fons and daughters born, 
Firſt from the ancient world theſe giants came. Milton. 


Nor has he erred above once by an ill judged ſuperfluity. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden's Dufreſnoy. | 


II, before words beginning with 4, ſtands for i. 


[ 


I 
I 


By the bold ſwimmer in the ſwitt lapſe * 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. your conclußen. ; | 
III &QUEA'TION, . J. [from {aqueate.} _ 
1. The act of catching or enſnaring. | 


* 


Garth's Oi. 


Did you never taſte delicious drink out of an ill looked 
velle] ? ; | | L' Eftrange. 
The match had been fo / made for Plexirtus, that his i// 
led life would have tumbled to deſtruction, had there not 
come fifty to his defence. 
The works are weak, the garriſon but thin, 
Dilpirited with frequent overthrows, 


Alreaty wavering on their : mann'd walls. Dryden. 
He will not hear me out! | 
Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? | 
Curb their i manner'd zeal. Dryden. 


— Theſ? are the product | 
Of tu oſe ill mated marriages thou ſaw'ſt, _ | 
Where good with tad were match'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 
It is impoſſible for the moſt i minded, avaricious, or cun- 
ning clergyman, to do the leaſt injuſtice to the meaneſt cot- 
tager, in any bargain for tythes. | Savift. 
Soon as th" i omen'd rumour reach'd his ear, 
Who can deſcribe th' amazement in his face! Dryden. 


The eternal law of things muſt not be , 
with his ill ordered 5 mae 


c Locke. 
| When you expole the ſcene, 

Down the i organ'd engines fall, 2 5 
Of fly the vizards. Swrft. 


For Phthia fix'd is my return; 
Better at home my i pail pains to mourn, | 
Thin from an equal here ſuſtain the publick ſcorn, Dryd. 
There motly images her fancy ſtrike, | 


Figures ill pair'd, and ſimilies unlike. Pope's Durciad. 


Sidney, b. ii. 


not to be ill qua 


the conſideration of the pleaſure there is in health and 
ltrength may add a new guilt, able to make us twallow an | ILLI CIT. ad, { IHicitug, Lat 


names. pI | Azlife. 
II ſpirited Wor'ſter, did we not fend grace, 1 
Pardon and terms of love to all of you? —Shakrpeare. 
From thy fooliſh heart, vain maid, remove | 
An uſeleſs {orrow, and an / itarr'd love. Prior. 


2. Aſnare; any thing to catch. 1 | 
ILLA'TION. 2. J. [illatio, Latin. ] Inference; eoncluſion drawn | 


1. Not noble; not ingenuous. | 
The charity of moſt men is grown ſo cold, and their reli- 


Sparta has not to hoaſt of ſuch a woman; | 
Nor Troy to thank her, for her ill plac'd love. Dryden. 
I ſhall direct you better, a taik for which I take mylelt 

ſified, becauſe I have had more opportunities 
than many others to obſerve what jources the follies of Wo- 
men are derived from. 3 Swift. 
Actions are pleating or diſpleaſing, either in themſelves, 
or conſidered as a means to a greater and more defirable end: 


the eaiing, without reference to any other end; to which 


ill reliſned potion. Locke, 
Bluſhes, ill reſtrain'd, betray 
Her thoughts inventive on the bridal day; 
J he conſcious fire the dawning bluſh furvey'd, 
And ſmiling thus belpoke the blooming maid, 
| Behold the fruit of i# rewarded pain: 
As many months as I ſultain'd her hate, 
So many years is the condemn'd by fate. 
The god inform'd 
This il ſhap*d body with a daring ſoul. „ 
8 Ng Dryden and Lee's Oedipus, 
There was plenty enough, but the diſhes were 2/7 ſorted: 
whole pyramids. of {weetmeats {or boys and women; but 
little ot ſolid meat for men. | 5 Dryden. 
It does not belong to the prieſt's office to impoſe this | I 
name in baptiſm: he may refule to pronounce the tame, it 


Pepe. 


Dryden. 


Ab, why ti z// ſuiting paſtime mult I try ? 
To gloomy care my thoughts alone are tree: : 
II the gay tports with troubled hearts agree. Pope's Odyf. | 
Holding of U tatted things in the mouth will make a final 

ſalivation. Ceres Coſinol. b. ii. 

The maid, with downcaſt eyes, and mute with grief, 
For death unfiniſh'd, and ,! um'd reliet, 

Stood ſullen to her ſuilt. Dryden's Ovid. 
How ſhould opinions, thus ſettled, be given up, if there | 

be any ſafpicion of intereſt or deiign, as there never fails. 
to be, where men find themſelves ill treated ? Locke. | 

_Thotboldncſ>and ſpirit which lads get amongſt their play - 
fellows at ſchool, has ordinarily a mixture of rudenets and 14 
turned confidence; ſo that theſe miſbecoming and diſingenu- 
ous ways of ſhifting in the world mult be unlearned, Locke. 


LLA'CHRYMABLE. adj. | ilachrymabilis, Latin. ] Incapable 
of weeping DS h Dit. 
LLA'PSE. . ſ. [illapfus, Latin. | 
„ Gradual immnuthou or entrance of one thing into another. 
As a piece of iron red hot, by reaſon of the z{lapje of the 
fire into it, appears all over like fire; ſo the ſouls of the bbeſſed, 
by the z of tlie divine eflence into them, ſhall be all over | 
divine. | x | 


Lite is oft prelerved 


Or accident diſaſtrous. Thomſon's Summer. 


To» ILLA'QUEATE. v. a. [ Ulagueo, Latin.] To entangle; 2. Sicknets;z malady; diſorder of health. 


to entrap; to enſnare, | 


I am zaqueated, but not truly captivated into an aſſent to : 
| More s Divine Dialogues. 


© The word in Matthew doth not only ſignify ſuſpenſion, or | 
pendulous z/laqueation, but alto ſuffocation. | 


from premiſes. 


indulgence of God unto Cain, concluding an immunity unto 
himlelt. | | Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

Illation ſo orders the intermediate ideas as to diſcover what 
connection there is in each link of the chain, whereby the 
extremes are held together. 


cluſion. ES! | N ae: 
In common diſcourſe or writing ſuch cauſal particles as 
for, becauſe, manifeſt the act of reaſoning as well as the z/- 
ative particles then and therefore. Watts. 
ILLa'UDABLE. adj. [ilaudabilts, Latin.] Unworthy of praiſe 
or commendation. 
Strength from truth divided and from juſt, _ 
Illaudable, nought merits but diſpraiſe. Milton's Par. Loft. 
ILLA'UDABLY. adv. from illaudable.] Unworthily ; with- 
out deſerving praiſe. | „ 
It is natural tor all people to form, not :audably, too fa- 
vourable a judgment of their own country. Broome. 
ILLE'GAL. adj. [in and legalis, Latin.] Contrary to law. 
No patent can oblige the ſubject.againit law, unleſs an 2/- 
legal patent paſſed in one Kingdom can bind another, and 
not itlelf, ; Sau it. 
ILLEGA'LITY. »./. from illegal.] Contrariety to law. 
He wiſhed them to conſider what votes they had paſſed, of 
the illegality of all thoſe commiſſions, and of the unjuitifi- 
ablenets of all the proceedings by virtue of them. Clarendon. 
a E'GALLY. adv. from illeg ] In a manner contrary to 
a.. 5 e | 
ILLE'GIBLE, adj. [in and legibilis, from lego, Latin.) What 
cannot be read. | | 
The ſecretary poured the ink-box all over the writings, 
and ſo defaced them that they were made altogether: 1 le. 
| O bel. 


IL.LEGTTIMACY. 2. /. [from illegitimate.] State of baſtardy. 
ILLEGI'TIMATE. adj. | in and legitimus, Latin. ] Unlawtully 
begotten ; not begotten in wedlock. SE 
Grieve not at your (tate; | 
For all the world is Wegitimate. Cleaveland. 
Being illægitimate, I was deprived of that endearing ten- 
derneſs and uncommon ſatisfaction, which a good man finds 
in the love and converſation of a parent. Addijon's Spectator. 
ILLEGITIMAaTELY. adv. [from illegitimate.] Not in wed- 
lock. | | 
ILLEGITIMA'TION, 2. f. [from illegitimate.] The ſtate of 
one not begotten in wedlock, | 
Richard III. had a reſolution, out of his hatred to both 


petent pretexts, the one of attainder, the other of i/logitima- 
tion. Bacon. 


or exacted. 
He rectified the method of collecting his revenue, and re- 
moved obſolete and ilewiable parts of charge. Hale. 
ILLFA'VOURED. adj. Detormed. See the compoſitions of 
ILL. adv. : | 
ILLFA'VOUREDLY. adv. With deformity. 
ILLFA'VOUREDNESS. z. /. Deformity. 
ILLIBERAL. adj. ¶illiberalis, Latin. ] 


ion ſo illiberal. King Charles. 


4 


ILLIBERA LI T. z. . Cilliberalitas, Lat. from; 


tha cating of a well ſeaſoned diſh, ſuited to a man's palate, |ILLUBERALLY, adv, [from illiberal,} Difco. 
may move the mind, by the delight itlelf that accompanies | | Senu 


To II VI TEN. Vn. [iu and lighten.) To 


IL , LE. adi. in and limes, Latin.] That wh.c 


ILLUTERATE. adj. [illiteratys, Lati 


Norris. | ILLNESS. A. . [trom ill.] | 
OS, 1. Badnels or inconvenience of any kind, natural or won. 


ulgar Hrræurs. 3. W ickedneſs. 


_ Herein there ſeems to be a very erroneous illation from the | ILLNA'TURE. x. fe Lill and nature.] Habuual mal. volte 


geld : + Locke. g milchief that befals another, and of an utter intenhdiltee! 
LI LATIVE. adj. Lillatus, Latin. ] Relating to illation or con- 


* ö 


his brethren, to diſable their iſſues, upon falſe and incom- | 


ILLE'VIABLE. adv. [lever, French. ] What cannot be levied | 


Yet fabift they did, and well too: an ar 


earth did not deal out their nourithment wi 
or illibæra hand. 


Fument chat ths 
"g 


* 
| 


Jeral, ] Pat. 


tu an orerſoar 
3 | rt! ar, 
SO Natural . 


_— 5 want of munificence. 
I he 1dliberalig of parents, in allowance towar 
children, is an harmful error, and vc quai 
ſhilts. WE 


' ds their 
nis them v th 


meanly, 
One that had been bountiful on 
cogitancy, /tbera!l; retradts. 


1 f 
Y upon ſurprize ang n. 
a ORR e Piet; 
atin; l;cite, French.) Untzwin 
ö | { enlighten . ; 
illuminate. Aword, I believe, only in Raleich e 
8 


ri | | 3 be 
„5553 1 ropgngags be, bucaute then it would not pierce 
that, nor diaphançus bodies; and yet every day wer, 
an ii hientd,. AED 2 
_ «\(7,610þ, 
not be bounded or hmited. 8 82 
Although in adoration of idols, unto the ſubtiler hea! 
the worſhip perhaps might be {ymbolical; yet was the . 
latry direct in the eople, whole credulity is 4 3 
who may be made believe that any thing is God, 7448.4 
With what an awtul world-revolving power, We 
Were firlt th* unwieldy planets launch'd aluns 
The illimitable void! 7% benz fön 1 
LLI MITABLY. adv. from illlitable.] Wittuout rites, 
bility of bounds, OE 


Mita, ank 


the parents give them ludicrous, filthy, or 4% ſounding ILLIMIT ED. adi. [in and limes 


1 „Latin; imite, Frenc, | 
Unbounded; interminable. . 1 


LLIMITEONESS. . /. from limited.) Exemption front 41 


bounds. 


The abſoluteneſs and limited. of his commiliony is 
enerally much ſpoken of. 


Clit, dun, J. ik. 
| n.] Uulcttied; un- 
taught; unlearned; unenlightened by fl 0 „ 

F 7 I 25 ＋ J 4 N SY * CLENTC, 

The duke was iterate, yet had learned at court to ſupply 
his own defects, by the drawing unto him of the belt ind. 
ments ot experience. 5: 5 

"Th" literate writer, empirick like, applies 

To minds diſcas' d untate chance remedies: 

1 he learn'd in ichools, where knowledge tk began, 

Studies with care th' anatomy of man; 

Secs Viitue, Vice, and paiuvons in their cauſe, 

And fame trom icience, not from fortung draws. Des. 

In the hrit ages of Chriitianity not only the learnei dd 
the wiſe, but the ignorant and iMnliterate enbraced tome 
and death, FTiilbſon Sernm. 


1 CA. „ 


ILLUTERATENESS: 2. . [from illiterate.] Want of Kan- 


ing ; ignorance of ſcience. 
Many acquainted with chymiitry but by report, bas, 
from the il lateratenaſs and impoitures of thale that pic 


5 l in it, entertained an ill opinion of the ut. Uo, 
ILLI TENA TUR E. z. /. ¶ in and literature.] Want of lern. 


The more uſualcaules of this deprivation are want ot 17 
orders, Uliterature, or inability for the ciicharge of that! - 
cred function, and irreligion. Avliffe's Paiorgus 


He that has his chains knocked off, and the pings 
tet open, 1s perfectly at liberty, thoug'r his pretereuce beck 
termined ro ſtay, by the idle of the weather. Lech 


On the Lord's-day, which immediately preceded ths :!- 
fs, he hal received the ſacrament. Atterbury”s Serwins. 
Since the account her majeity received of the meet u- 
haviour of the faction, during her late ue at Wide, 
ſhe hath been willing to fee thein deprived of ail power tu 
- miſchief. „ 55 
Thou would be great; 
Art not without ambition; but without BE 
'The ili {hould attend it. 8 hatejpeare's Mac-e: ', 


want of humamty. | 5 5 

Llnature inclines a man to thoſe actions that that an! 

_ four and diiturb converſation, aud conjilts of a pronez's 9 
do ill turns, attended with a tecrer joy upon the hight 0! 15 


any kindneſs done him. | South's Serial. 
ILLNA'TURED. adj. [trom ature.) „ 
1. Habitually malevolent; wanting kindneſs or goodies Br 
chievous. 8 1 
Theſe ill qualities denominate a perion i e 
being ſuch as make him grievous and uncaly te H ont 
deals and aſſociates himſelf witli. Scuib s See. 
Stay, filly bird, th illnatur' d taſk refuic; - „ 
Nor be the bearer of unwelcome news. A. ee 
It might be one of thote 1⁰EùjꝭQ)ed beings WH d 
mity with mankind, and do therefore take ple ture itt + 
them with groundleſs terrors. Alteroury .d 
2. Phillips applies it to land. Untractable; not Ble 10 
culture. 5 
. The fondly ſtudious of incregſe, 
Rich foreign mold on their 1 land 
Induce. | A ME 
ILENA'TUREDLY. av. from iagture.l.] Ina pen. 
ward manner. 3 
ILLNA'TUREDNESS. z. . {from Mature] Want 6 
kindly diſpofition. 
It.LO'GICAab: adj. [iz and logical. 
1. Ignorant or negligent of the rules of reaſoning. . , + 
One of the diſſenters appeared to Dr. Sanverion 10 x 
and illogical in the ditpute, as forced him to kay ne Yo ho 
met with a man of more pertinacious CoOnmerney 
abilities, | 178 
2. Contrary to the rules of reaſon. 5 
Reaſon cannot ditpute and make an inletene are 
ulogical, ED ad 
ILLOGICALLY. adv. {from iHegica?,)] In a manner why 
to the Jaws of argument, : 
To ILLU'DE. v.2. | illudo, Latin.) To decet 
impoſe on; to play upon; to torment by en 
artitice of mockery. 
Sometimes athwart, ſometimes he fl 1 ben. 


bo. 


ene 


3 
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And falled of this blow, t' ice him wf nt, 
| | Spenſer"s Fa- 
In vain we meaſure this amazing ip, e, ,, 
While its circumference, ſcorning to be Ive. », 
WR” — 5 » . , ont Ach 4 tour 
Ev'n into fancy'd ſpace, {dr our van Fru. 
To ILLU'ME. v. a. ¶ illuminer, French. ] 
i. Jo enlighten; to illuminate. 3 
When yon ſame ſtar, that's weſtward lem . 
Had made his courſe t' ine that part of near "ben at 
Where now it burns. Shu | 
2. To brighten; to adorn, | 
The mcuntain's brow, * 
Illum'd with fluid gol , his near appio#t” - e 
Betoken. Tron 
To ILLU'MINE. . a. [ illuminer, French.) 
1. To enlighten; to ſupply with light. 
To confirm his words, out few le thighs 
Millions of flaming words, &rawn tron the is 


'* 
pc Ke) 


2. Not munificent; not generous; ſparing. 


Of mighty cherubims : the ſudden bur 44 L ö. . 
Far round illymin' hell. Milton 5 T A 


% 


ſo 


x. Infuſion of intellectual light; knowledge or grace. | 
Hymns and plalms are ſuch kincs ot prayers as are not | 


What in me is dark, : Re. 
janine! what is low, raiſe and ſupport! Milt. Par. Loſt. 
orate; to adorn. : 
bs 2 To Cato, Virgil paid one honeſt line; 
O let my country's friends illumine mine] Pope. 
7 LUMINA T 5. V. a. ¶illumiuer, French; lumen, Latin, ] 
"Toenlighten 3 to ſupply with light. © 
„. 1 Do thou vouchlate, with thy love-kindling light, 
T iluninate my dim and dulled eyn. Spenſer. 
No painting can be {een in full perfection, but as all nature 
is uminated by a ſingle light. Motten. 
He made the ſtars, ; 
And ſet them in the firmament of heav'n, | 
T" [uminate the earth and rule the night.“ 0 
| : Milton's Paradiſe Lot. | 
Reaſon our guide, what can ſhe more reply 
Tha that tne lun tluminates the tky ; 
Than that night rites from his ablent ray, | 
And his returning luttre kindles day? Prior. 
1. To adorn with feltal lamps or bonfires. | 
To enlighten intellectually with knowledge or grace. 
Satan nad no power to abute the illuminated worid with his 
impoltures. Sandys's Travels. 
When he illuminatet the mind with ſupernatural light, he 
does not extinguiſh that which is natural, Locke. 
To adorn with pictures or initial letters of various colours, 
4. To illuitrate. 5 | 5 
My health is inſufficient to amplify theſe remarks, and to 
uml uute the teveral pages with variety of examples. Watts, 


nom #luminate.] | 
1. The act of tupplying with light. | 
2. That which gives light. : „ 
The ſun is but a body illightened, and an zlluminaticn 
created, © Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
3. Feital lights hung out as a token of joy. 
Flowers are ſtrew'd, and lamps in order plac'd, 


4. Brightnets 3, {pſendour. 


the illumination which a bright penius giveth to his work. L 
Felton on the Cluſicks. 


conceived upon a ſudden z but framed by meditation betore-. 
band, or by prophetical z/lumination are infpired. ober. 
Wehave forms of prayers imploring God's aid and bleſſing 
for the illumination of our labours, and the turning them into 
„„ ang nn Bacon. 
No holy paſſion, no illumination, no inſpiration, can be now 
alufficient commiſſion to warrant thoſe attempts which con- 
tradict the common rules of peace. Sprat's & ermons. 
ILLUMINATIVE, adj. Lilluminatit, French, from illuminaie.] 
Having the power to give light. | | | 
What wel es ittelf and other things be ſeen, being accom- 
panied by light, is called fire: what admits the 7/{unnratiove 
action of fire, and is not ſeen, is called air. Digby on Bodies. 
ILLUMINA'TOR. 7. /. {from Uluminate.] CEN, 
1. One who gives light. 


the beginning of chapters. 


illumination which a bright genius giveth to his work. 


tale thow z counterteit appearance z errour. 
That, diſtill'd by magick flights, 
Shall raite Juch artificial iprights, | 
As, by the ſtrength ot their z{{ufion, 55 
Cha draw him on to his contuon. Safe. Macbeth. 
There wanted not ſome about him that wouid have per- 


do oft they fell 
Into the ſame ligen; not as man, 3 
Whom they triumph'd, once laps'd. Milton's Par. 8 
An excuſe for uncharitablenets, drawn from preceded 
mbty, is of all others the molt general and prevailmg. 
on. Alterbury Sermons. 
Many are the illaſſaus by which the enemy endeavours to 
cat men into ſecuritv, and defeat their title to ſalvation. 
5 2 Rage: Sermons, 
To dream once more I cloſe my willing ces; 5 
Ye foft ion, dear deceits, ariſe! x: Pots 
We mnt uie ſome illiſion to render a paſtoral delighttul ; 


| 8 
lte, and in concealing its miieries. Pepe. 
7 s Ve, adj, [from illuſus, Latin.] Deceiving by falſe 

„The heathen bards, who idle fables dreſt, 

lig ive dreams in myſtick forms exprett. Blackmore. 

880 While the fond foul, wh; 

apt in gay vifions of unreil blits, 
bill paints th 72% e form. | 7 | 
eLVSORY, adj, {trom ix and lens, Latin; Winforre, Fr.] 


wr 


eevmnz; traudulent. 


trutn, hath paſied for a virtue: a virtue indeed, which, con- 
alting for the moſt part in nothing but the fallacious and 
eg ule of obieurè or deceitful terms, is only fit to make 
on ore conceited in their ignorance. Locke. 
#ILLU'S TRATE. v. 2. [iluftro, Latin; illuſtrer, Fr.] | 
. Tobrighten with light. EET 
2. To brighten with honour. EW | 
Letter to me of glory! whom their hate 
«#-rates, when they ſee all regal power | 
G1\'n me to quell their pride. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
ie the enroll'd her garter'd Knights among, 
rating the noble litt. 
> 19exylain; to clear; to clucidate. 
g e take up popular conceits, and from tradition unjuſti- 
le, or really talle, illuſtrate matters of undeniable truth. 
. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
"STRATION. u. { [illuftration, French, from illuſtrate.] 
%planation ; elucidation; expoſition. 5 
GH avever looks about him will find many living illuſtra- 
es ot this emblem. — — I Eſtrange. 
F — and duration, being ideas that have ſomething very 
Nene GO culiar in their nature, the comparing them 
| n another may perhaps be of ule for their illuſtratian. 
Locke. 
"IVE. adj, [from illuſtrate.] Having the quality 
ing or clearing. ; 
fn ey play much upon the ſimile, or illuſtrative argumenta- 
"Foam, 9 induce their enthymemes unto the people. Broxvn, 


vs Eee | | 
Hanan rr ad v. | from illuſtrative.) By way of ex- 


W 3 We many times delivered hieroglyphically, meta- 


N Ys uluft ratiwehy, and not with 1 to in 
Lv Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ver Pkious. adj. ¶illuſiris, Latin; illuſtre, French. ] 
Nr noble; eminent for excellence. 

from dn * languages the moſt illuſtrious titles are derived 

ugs lacred. South's Sermons. 

nisch S ry nation, each illaſtrious name, 
$ 


rr 538 thoſe have cheated into fame. Dryden's Juv. 


Utrsrxariv 2 
er clucida: 


JLLUMINA'TION. 2. / [ ulluminatio, Latin; illumination, Fr. 


| 4. Semblance; ſhow z appearance, 
And windows with iUlurzinations giac'd. Pyyd. Perſeus. | 


Theilluminators of manuſcripts borrowed their title from] 


2. One whole bulinets it is to decorate books with pictures at | 
Illuminaiors of manvicripts borrowed their title from the 


| p Felton oa the Clalſic ts. 
ILLv's108. z./. [ iMufio, Latin; illuſien, French. ] Mcocxcry ; | 


faded him that all was but an M Bacon's Henry VII. I 


aud this conficts in xpoling the belt ſide only of a ſliepherd's 


Thom ſan's String. 


Phillips. | 


C . 8 
050 e ill: ſtrious.] Conſpicuouſly; 


He diſdained not to appear at feſtival entertainments, that 
he might more illuftricy/t manitett his charity. Arterbury. 
Enjoy the glory to be great no more | 
And carrying with you all the world can boaſt, 
To all the world zHuftricufly are loſt. 
ILLU'STRIOUSNESS. 2. / [trom uftrious.] Eminence; no- 
bility ; grandeur, | | 
I'M. Contracted from IT am. 


IM is uſed commonly, in compoſition, for in, before mute 


letters. 


IMAGE. . /. [ image, French; im:ago, Latin. ] 
1. Any corporeal repretentation, generally uſed of ſtatues; a 


ſtatue z a picture. | 

Whole is this 7zzage and ſuperſcription? Matt. xxii. 28. 

The one is too like an image, and ſays nothing; and the 
other too like my lady's oldeſt ton, ever more talking. Shak. 

Thy brother T, 

Even like a ſtony h ge, cold and numb. Shakepearc. 
The hof a deity may be a proper object for that which 
is but the age of a religion, . Seath's Sermons. 

Still muit I be upbraided with your line; 
But your late brother did not prize me lcts, 
Becaulc I could not boatt of ih e. Dryd. Tyrann. Lowe. 
2. An idol; a talſe god. | 8 1 
3. A copy; repreſentation; likeneſs, | 
A Long may'tt thou live, 
To bear his z:age and renew his glories! 
I have hewept a wortky huſband's death, 
And liv'd by looking on his wages : | 
But now two mirrours of his princely ſemblance 


The he of the jel. 


I'll ſhew you here at large. Shak. Mer. Wives of Windſor. | 


Ile made us to his 7zzage all agree; 7 
That zue is the foul, and that mult be, 
Or not the Maker's :7:2ge, or be tree, _ Dryden. 


Deny to {peak with me? They're ſick, they're weary, 
They have trasell'd all night! Mere fetches, 
The mages of revolt. Sha s Ring Lear. 
This is the man jhould do the blovuy deed; | 
I he image of a wicked heinous fuult 
Lives in his eye. 8 Shokefſpeare's King John. 
The tace of things a frightful 7agze bears, 80 
Aud preſent death in various forms appears. Dryd. Eu. 


5. An idca; a repretentation of any thing to the mind; a pic- 


ture drawn in the fancy. | 
| Outcalts of mortal race! can we conceive 5 
Lugge of aught delighttul, ſoft, or great? Prior. 
When we ſpeak of a figure of a thoutand angles, we may 
have a clear idea of the number one thouſund angles; but the 
image, or ſenſ.ble idea, we cannot diltinguith by tancy from 
the zzage of a figure that has nine hundred g's: Fog Waits. 
To IMAGE, v. a. [trom the noun.] To copy by the fancy; 
to 1magcine, © 
How are immaterial ſubſtances to be zmaged, which are 
ſuch things whereof we can have no notion: 
. Image to thy mind. _ 
Ho our forctathers to the Stygian ſhades 
Went quick. „ 
His car oft frighted with the zmag'd voice 
Ot Hsav'n, when firſt it thunder'd. | 
Ik fate {ome future bard ſhall join 
In fal hmilitude of gricis to mine, 
Condemn'd whole years in abſence to deplore, 


Prior. 


And mage charms he mutt behold no more. Pope. 


IMAGERY. 4. /. [trom 7mage. ] 


1, ouublerepretentations z pictures; ſtatues, 


Ot marble ſtone was cut 
An altar, carv'd with cunning 2agery. + 
- When in thoſe oratories might you ſee 
Rich carvings, portraitures, and ihagery; | 
Where ev'ry figure to the lite expreis ccc 
The Godhead's pow'r. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Your gift ſhall two large goblets be NE: 
Of ſilver, wrought with curious hu, 
And high embois'd, 
2, Show; appearancgee. 
What can thy imagery of ſorrow mean? 
Secluded from the world, and all its care, 
Huit thou to grieve or joy, to hope or fear? 


inanbiy that attracted our ſenſes, fade and diſappcar. Rogers. 

Things of the world fill the imaginative part with beauties 

and fantaſtick imagery. | 
3. Copies of the fancy; falſe ideas; imaginary phantaſins. 

It might be a mere dream which he law ; the imagery of 

a melancholick fancy, ſuch as muſing men miltake tor a 

„ 1 8 Atterbury's Sermons, 

+. Repreſentations in writing; ſuch deſcriptions as force the 


. . 


image of the thing deſcribed upon the mind. | 


I with there may be in this poem any inſtance of good 
ahn Th Dryden. 
IMA'GINABLE. adj. [imaginable, French, from imagine. 


| ; 1 Potlible to be conceived. 
SWulty, in thoſe who make profeſſion to teach or defend 


they cannot eſteem. Ee _ South's Sermons. 
Men, funk into the greateſt darkneſs 7magizzable, retain 
ſome ſenſe and awe of a Deity. Tillolſon's Sermons. 


IMA'GINANT. adj. [ maoginant, French. ] Hnagining; form- 


ing ideas. 5 | I» 
Ve will enquire what the force of imagination is, either 
upon the body 7z7aginant, or upon another body. Bacon. 
IMA'GINARY. adj. | unaginaire, French, from imagine.] - 
1. Fancied; viſionary; exiſting only in the imagination. 
| Falſe ſorrow's cye, 
Which, for things true, weeps things ihaginary. Shakeſp. 
Expectation whirls me round: | i N 
Th' imaginary reliſh is ſo ſweet, 
That it enchants my ſenſe. SHaleſp. Troilus and Craſſida. 
Fortune is nothing elſe but a power 7:aginary, to which 
the ſucceſſes of human actions and endeavours were for their 
variety aſcribed. | Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
Why wilt thou add, to all the griefs I futter, 
 _ Imaginaryills and fancied tortures ? Addiſon's Cato. 
IMAGINATION. A. . [imagizatio, Latin; imagination, Fr. 
from imagine. } 
1. Fancy; the power of forming ideal pictures; the power of 
repreſenting things abſent to one's ſelf or others. : 
Imagination | underſtand to be the repreſentation of an in- 
dividual thought Imagination is of three kinds: joined with 
belief of that which is to come; joined with memory of that 
which is paſt; and of things preſent, or as if they were pre- 
ſent: for I comprehend in this imagination feigned and at 
pleaſure, as if one ſhould imagine ſuch a man to be in the 
veltments of a pope, or to have wings. Bacon. 
Our ſimple apprehenſion of corporal objects, if preſent, is 
ſenſe; if ablent, imagination: when we would perceive a ma- 
terial object, our fancies preſent us with its idea. Glanw!lle. 
O whither ſhall I run, or which way fly 
The ſight of this ſo horrid ſpectacle, 
Which erſt my eyes beheld, and yet behold! 
For dire imagination ſtill purſues me. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
His imaginations were often as juſt as they were bold and 
_ ES: Dennis. 
here beams of warm 7 play, 
The memory's ſoft figures melt away. Pope. 


Pope's Spring. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


Are crack'd in pieces by malignant death. Shakeſpeare. | 


Dryden. | 


Phillips. | 


Fury Queen. 


Dryden's En. | 


Prior. 
All the viſionary beauties of the proſpect, the paint and 


Taylor. | 
coerning them. 


2, Concepticn; image inthe mind; idea. PS, 
” ” ; . A P { * Iu , 1 0 = 5 . 0 my A 
ems times Gta da. eus all hei WNAgMALONS; ſometimes 
the agtuve paſlio of lese Clctrs and cicars her invention. 


Se; 
” * . * * ” ' * 8 7 1 5 * 7 
Princes have but their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour tor an inward teit; 
And, for unfelt imaginatics, ; 
They otten feel world ot relileſs cares. Shakeſpeare, 


HBetter 1 were diltreet, 
So ſhould my thoughts be Jever'd from my griefs; 
And woes, by wiong imaginaliumns, los © 
The knowledge of tnenieives. Sd p. Kine ear. 
Wia are apt to think that ſpace, im itfelt, 1s accually bound 
leſs ; to which im&gimation, the idea of pace, uf iticlt leads 
1 Lecde. 
3. Contrivance; ſcheme. | 
Thon bait teen all their vengeance, and all their imagina- 
ticns againit me. Lam. in. 60. 


IVa GINATIVE. adj. [imaginatif, French, from imagine.] 


Fantaitick; tull ot imagination, 
Witches are imaginalive, and believe oft times they do 
that which they do not. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
Lay fetters and rettraints upon the zz@gnatwe and fan- 
ſick part, becaute our fancy is uſually pleated with the enter- 
tainment of ſhadows and gauds. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
To IMAGINE. g. a. [imaginer, Fiench; {aginer, Latin.) 
1. To fancy; to paint in the mind. | 
Look what notes and garments he doth give thee, 


Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin'd ſpeed. SAL. 
| | Prelent feats | | 
Arelcfs than hortible izzaginings. Shakeſþ. Macbeth. 


What are our ideas of eternity and immentity but the re- 
Ppeated additions ot certain ideas of mmagined parts of duration 
and expanſion, with the infinity of number; in which we can 
come to no end of addition? „ Locke. 

2. To ſcheme; to contrive. | | 

They intended evil againſt thee, they imogined a miſchie- 

vous device, „ Pjalin xxi. 11. 
IMA'GINER. 2. / [from ih αg¹e.] One who for ins ideas. 

Ihe juggler took upon him to know that ſuch an one ſhould 

point in ſuch a place of a garter that was held up; and ſtillhe 


dich it, by firfttelling the zzzaginer, and after bidding the actor 


think. Bacon Natural Hifiory. 


Iun' eit R- ad}. [imtbeciltr, Latin; inbecille, French. ] Weak ; 


teeble; wanting itrength of either mind or body, | 
ToIMBECILE. wv. a. [trom the adjective. This word is cor- 
ruptly written eee. ] Jo weaken a ſtock or fortune by 
clandeitine c::pences or unjuſt appropriations. | 
Princes mutt in a ſpecial manner be guardians of pupils 


and widows, not ſuffering their perſons to be ee, or 
1 


their ſtates u iled. Taylor's Rule of Living Help. 


IMBECILITY. z. /. [imbecillite, French. ] Weaknels ; feeble- 


nels of mind or body. 


A weak and imperfect rule argueth imbecility and imper=_ 
3 3 Hooker, b. iv. 
No 15ecility of means can prejudice the truth of the pro- 


tection. 


mile of God herein, „ J 
Ve that dre ſtrong muſt bear the z2becrltty of the impotent, 
and not pleaſe ourtelves. N 1 
That way we are contented to prove, which, being the 
worſe in itſelf, is notwithſtanding now, by reaſon of common 
imboliitty, the fitter and the likeher to be brooked. Hooker, 
=. Strength would be lord of zmbecility, | 


And the rude ſon would ſtrike his father dead. Shakeſp. 


In ccility, tor ſex and age, was luch as they could not lift 
up a hand agzainit them. 5 


innocence, a ſtrange nbecility immediately teized and laid 
hold of him. 


1. To diink in; to draw in. | 
A pot of athes will receive more hot water than cold, for- 
almuch as the warm water zz#bibeth more of the ſalt. Brow. 
The torrent mercileſs zmbibes. | 
Commiſſions, perquitztes, and bribes, 

3 'Mumm'd wide. 


The dewy-ſkirted clouds imbibe the tun. 222 Autumn. 


| 2. To admit wtothe mind. 


Thoſe, that have huhihed this error, have extended the in- 
fluenceot this belief to the whole goipcl, which they wiil not. 
allow to contain any thing but promiles. Hammond. 
It is not caſy for the mind to put off thoſe confuſed notions 
and prejudices it has zmbibed from cuitom, Locke, 
Converſation with torcigners enlarges our minds, and lets 
them free from many prejudices we are ready to hbibe con- 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
3. To drench; toſoak. This ſenſe, though unuſual, perhaps 
unexampled, is neceſſary in the Engliſh, unlets the word z1- 
bue be adopted, which our writers ſcem not willing to receive. 
Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into ruſt, which 

is an earth taſteleſs and indiſſolvable in water; and this earth, 
imbibed with more acid, becomes a metallick ſalt. Newtcrn. 


II BIER. 2. . [from imbibe.] That which drinks or ſucks. 


Salts are ſtrong 1bbers of ſulphureous ſteams. Arbuth. 


| IMBIBI'TION. 2. /. [ iubibition, French from inbibe.] The 
It is not imaginable that men will be brought to obey what |- | 5 


act of ſucking or drinking in. 

Mott powders grow more coherent by mixture of water 
than of oil: the reaſon is the congruity of bodies, which 
maketh a perfecter zbibition and incorporation. Bacoa. 

Heat and cold have a virtual tranſition, without commu— 
nication of ſubſtance, but in moitture not; and to all mada- 
faction there is required an hein. Bacon's Nat. I:;/!. 

A drop of oil, let fall upon a ſheet of white paper, that part 
of it, which, by the z7:bib:tion of the liquor, acquires a 
greater continuity and foine tranſparency, Will appear much 
darker than the ret; many of the incident beans of light 
being now tranſmitted, that otherwiie would be reflected. 
Boyle. 
To INMBIT TT ER. v. a. [from bitter.] 

1. Lo make bitter. | | 
2. To deprive of pleaſure; to make unhappy. 


Let them extinguiſh their paſſions which 2rrbitter their 


lives, and deprive them of their ſhare in the happinels of the 


community. | Addifon's Freebolder. 
Is there any thing that more inꝛbitters the enioyments of 
this life than thame ? 2 South's Sermon. 
3. To cxaſperate, | 
To IMBO'DY. wv. a. [from dcdy.} 
1. To condenſc to a body. $ 
2. To inveſt with matter, 
An opening cloud reveals 
An heav'nly form i:body'd, and array'd 
With robes of light. Dryden. 
Though aſſiduity in the moſt fixed cogitation be no trou- 
ble to immaterialised ſpirits, yet it is more than our embodied 
ſouls can bear without laſſitude. Glawille's Scepfes. 
3. To bring together into one mals or company. 
by vow am fo embotied yours, 
That ſhe which marries you muſt marry me. 
Never ſince created, man 
Met ſuch 7mbodie.{ force, as nam'd with theſe, 
Could merit more than that mall infantry 
Warr'd on by cranes. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. i. 


Shakeſp . 


Under their head ebody'd all in one. Mili. Par. Loft. 


Then Clauſus came, who led a num'rous band 


Of troops embodied, from the Sabine land. Drzdn's Zn. 
4. 10 inclole. Improper. 10 
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King (harles. 
When man was fallen, and had abandoned kis primitwe 


| | Weoedward's Natural Hiſtory. 
To IMBILBE. v. a. [imbivo, Latin; imbiber, Freach,} 


Swift, 


— 
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Tn moſe ftrata we ſhall ment with the ſame metal iy mine- IMITABILITY, u. ſ. [imitabilis, Latin.] The quality of be- | IMMATE'RIATE. adj. [ix and materia, Latin } Netw tl 
el ar ogdicd in tone, or ludged in coal, that elfewhere we ing unitable. . e ing of matter; OP cal; without body. ot cont. P 
un in marie. fool tvard's Natural Hiſtoty. According to the multifariouſneſs of this zmitability, fo It is a virtue which may be called incurporeal and ; b 

J. lurohr. v. . To unite into one mats; to coaleſce. are the poſlibilities of being. Norris, teriate, whereof there be in nature but few. nd imma. 
La tout grows clotted by contagion, PMITABLE. a/. Linitabilis, Latin; imilable, French. ] After a long enquiry of things immerſe in mathe an, 
hmbodies und imbrutes, till the quite lole : 1. Worthy to be imitated, _ - | 9 85 terpole ſome object which is immateriate, or lei; — Lin- 

he divine property ot her friſt being. Milton. How could the molt baſe men, and ſeparate from all zmzta- uch as this of ſounds. Tate; 

The idea of white, which tnow yielded yeſterday, and ano- ble qualities, attain to hunour but by an oblervant laviſh IMMA 1 U RE. adj. | immaturus, Latin. 8 1 
ther idea of white from another now to-day, put together in courle ? ; ; Raleighs Hiſtory of the World. | 1. Not ripe. | 5 
„our mind, „nbedy und run into one. 1 : Locke. | As acts of parliament are not regarded by molt imitable 2. Not perfect 3 not arrived at fulneſs or completion In? 
Tg Iron. wv. ur, [from b9i.] To exeſtuate; to efferveice; | Writers, account the relation ot them improper tor hiltory, The land enterprize of Panama was an 111 meatured ang b. 
to move with violent agitation like hñot 11quor in à caldron.“ Fs Hoyward, immature countel ; for it was grounded upon afalſe COD go! 
With whole reproach and odious menace, 2 Poſſible to be imitated, ; 5 that the paſſages were no better fortiſied than Dcak eve Fo 

The knight tabcuing in his haughty heart, en Ihe characters of men placed in lower ſtations of lite, are | them. 7 . "ad ef ph 

Tnit ail his forces, and 'gan toon unbrace more ulctul, as being zmitable by greater numbers. Atterb. This is your time for faction and debate, Dan, 
His Zrathing hold, Fairy Queen. To IMITATE, v. 4. | tmitor, Latin; amter, French. ] For partial favour, and permitted hate : p 
uno hx v. a. [irom bold,] To raiſe to confidence; B. 'To copy z to endeavour to retembie. : Let no your mmatxre diſſenſion ceaſe, it 
do Cheourage. 8 We wmutate and pratctite to make twiſter motions than any] St: quict. 


N N . : 1 . 7 . a+. 4 a | D "Tas 
[! Is neceſſary he ſhoull die: out of your muikets, Bacon. | z. Haity; early; come to paſs before the natural time, Id. 


Nothing iarboldaus tin to much as mercy. Shakeſp. Timon. Delpiſe wealth, and int fete. a god. Coxoley. _ Weare pleaſed, and call not that death immature, if am 
[ think myicit in better plight for a lender than you are, I would carels ſome ſtableman of note, 3 lives *till ſeventy. Taylor's Rule of Lin, "ay N 
ä | ** } : SO. eee And tate his I; d hi a M T, | Cen . 8 ue of wing Help. 6 
8 the which hath ſomething zmb9/dened me to this unſeaſoned nd 2/27are his language and his coat. Man of Taſte. IMMATU'RELY. adv. [from mature.) Loo ſoon; to ti 
25 tatruſion. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 2. To counterteit, | early; before ripeneſs or completion. 1 


= I | was the more 2m:boldered, becaule 1 tound I had a foul Ibis hand appear'd a ſhining {word to wield, „„ IAA TU KEN ESS. 22. /. [from ammatvre.] Unripeneſ;: 70 
| | congenin to his. | | _ Dryden. And that ſuſtam'd an zzztated thield, = Dryden su. [yumaTURITY. { completeneſs j a ſtate ſhort of completion 125 
1 ; £ Nor flight was left, Ho hopes to force his wa ; 3. To purtue the courle oft a compohrtion, ſo as to ute parallel ' I might reaſonably expect a pardon trom the e 

Imbalden'd by deſpair, he ſtood at bay. Dryden s Ahn. images and examples. Thy for faults committed in an 27728:1rity of age and ju; f 


tate an ode! 195 


Their virtues and ſuperior genius unboldened them, inn For ſhame! what, iaitate an ode? „ 5 . DN 
great ex igencies of ſtate, to attempt the fervice ot their prince IMITATION. . /. CLimitatio, Latin; ee g French. | INMEABILITY, 1. J. C immeabilis, Latin.] Want of Pour 
and country out of the common forms. Sat. 1. Ihe act of copying; attempt to relemble. SS, „„ | e | 
T;I11B0's0M. vV. a. from boſem.}] _ 5 Since a true Knowledge of nature gives us pleaſure, alively] From this phlegm proceeds white cold tumours, viſcidirs q 
i. To hold on the bolom; to cover fondly. with the folds of | 7tation of it, either in poetry or painting, mult producea | and conſequently :wmeability of the juices. 6 . 
one's garment; to hide under any Cover. | much greater: for both thele arts are not only true mt, IM E'ASURABLE, adi. [in and meaſure.) Immente: 55 hs a 
1 5 | The Father infinite, ä | 1. T7105 of nature, but ot the belt nature, ©. _ Dryden. be meaſured; indefinitely exteniive, NEO Loos; 
of | By whom in bliſs imboſomi d ſat the Son. Milt. Par. Loft. | 2. That which 1s offered as a copy. . Churches reared up to an height zmmeaſurablegand adorns t 
11 : :  :. -Vitlages inboſom d ſoft in trees 3 A method of tranſlating looſer than paraphraſe, m which with far more beauty in their reſtoration than teu tound;r; h 
1 And ſpiry towns by ſurging columns mark'd, Thomon. | modern examples and 11luſtrations are uſed tor ancient, or] before had given them. 5 Hasle. b 
1 2. To admit to the heart, or to affection. I Aomeltick for foreign. 5 3 From the ſhore 1 
j | But glad deure, ins late imboſom'd gueſt, . In the way ot zu⁰ẽi a ion, the tranſlator not only Varies trom | They view'd the vaſt inmeaſurable abyſs, | JING 
N Vet but a babe, with milk of fight he nurſt. Sidney. | the words and-lenie, but tortakes them as he ſces occation z Ovtrageous as a ſ2a, dark, waſteful, wild. Par. LI. 
Who glad © 1:boſom his atteciion vile, TT and, taking only lome general hint» trom the original, runs Inmeaſurable ſtrength they might behold 1 p! 
j Dich all the migat, more plainly to appear. Fairy Queen. diviiion. on the groundwork, 5 Dryden. In me, ot wiſdom nothing more than mean. Milt, Avon. .-. 
> 144306'UND. v. 2. {trom bound.J To incloſe; to thut in. Lurr ATIVE. Au. Lnitalivus, Latin.] inclined to copy. What a glorious ſhow are thoſe beings entertained wi: > 
Tg Ng. That (weert breaths. nn bY 1 bus temple, lets in torm, with equal grace, I that can ſce ſuch tremendous objects wandeting through tue 
Vu hich was #:bcuudedin this beauteous clay. Shakeſp. . Was imitative of the firſt in Thrace, | Dryden. | _ immeaſurable depths of ether? Addijon's Crark in U 
77 Iu BOW. v. a. {trom69w.] To arch; to vault. IINMITA TOR. 2. /. LLatin; initateur, French. ] One that co--- Nor friends are there, nor veſſels to convey, © | 
Prince Arthur gave a box of diamond fure, | pres another; one that endeavours to reſemble another. Nor oars to cut th' 7zimeaſurable way, Pepe C,. Ius 
Tntboxved with gold and gorgeous ornament. Fairy . Initators arc but a ſervile kind of cattle, ſays the poet. IMME'ASURABLY. adv. | from immeajurable.} 3 = 
. Inbiavedwindows bepretty cetiring places for conference: FS „ oy nl gy 1 all meaſure. 3 „ 
they Keep both the wind and ſun off. Bacon. I MMA'CULATE, adj. [immaculatus, Latin; iminacule, Fr.] he Spaniards zzmeaſuraldy bewail their dead, Sperjer. - a 
Let my due fect never fail 7 1. Spotlets 3 pure; undefiled. 8 | ; Ws '1 here ye ſhall be fed, and fill'd od Of 
To walk the fludious cloiſter's pale, Io keep this commandment immaculate and blameleſs, Immeaſurably ; all things ſhall be your prey. Par. Li, .< 
And love the high 1zzbowvcd root, 5 SORE. was to teach the goſpel of Chriſt. Holter. [ TMMECHA'NICAL. adj. [iz and mechanical.) Not àccerding 2 
With antick pillar maſſy proof. Milton, | His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles; to the laws of mechanicks. * * 
- Jx:BO'WMENT. 2. /. {trommbow.] Arch; vault. Illis love tincere, his thoughts {zmaculate. Shakeſpeare. | We have nothing to do to ſhow any thing that is nt. 
"The roof all open, not ſo much as any zwmbownment near | The king, whom catholicks count a {aint-like and imma- 4. chanical, or not according to the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, wn 
any of the walls ictt. _  Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | clateprince, was taken away in the flower of his age. Bac.. 1 3 | Chai, © 
7; IMRnOW YA. v. g. { from boxer. ] To cover with a bower j Were but my foul as pure OO | IMME'DIACY. 2. /. [immediatete, French, from immeaiate.] ri 
to ſhelter with trees. 1 55 From other guilts as that, heav'n did not hold Ferlonal greatneſs; power of a&ing without dependance, » 
And ſtooping thence to Ham's imboxvering walks, | One more zzmaculate, Denbam's Spy. This is a harſh word, and ſenſe peculiar, I believe, o Sbake- Th 
Ian ſpotleſs peace retir' d. IJ Thomſon, 2. Pure; limpid. Improper. . ſpeare. 585 es Oo nl in 
J IMEKANGLE. S. a. To intangle. A low word. I hnou clear, immaculate, and ſilver fountain, e He led our pow'rs, | 
Wich ſubtle cobweb cheats © l. From whencethis ſtream, through muddy patiages, Bore the commiſſion of my place and perſon ; i! 
Tuey're catch'd in knotted law, like nets; © e Hath had his current and defil'd himieit. Shak. Rich. II. The which immediacy may well ſtand us. Wo 
In which, when once they are zabrangled. To IMMA'NACLE. v. a. from manacle.] To tetter; to con-“ And call itſelf your brother. Shakeſp. King Lee, Jt 
The more they ttir, the more they're tangled, Hudtbras. | fine. e | Ee, | IMME'DEATE. adi. | immediat, French; in and medius, Laut.] 1 
IM ERTCATED. adj. | trom he, Latin.) Indented with | = Thou canſt not touch the freedom of my mind II. Being in ſuch a ſtate with reſpect to ſomething elle as that Lat 
concavities; bent and hollowed like a root or gutter-tile, | _ With all thy charms, although this corporal rind there is nothing between them; proximate; with nothing * 
IMBRICA'TION. 2. /. Librex, Latin. ] Concave indenture. Thou haſt mmanacled. EN Milton. | intervening. | | | 
Ah is guarded with a well made tegument, adorned with | IMMA'NE. adj. [immanis, Latin.] Vaſt; prodigiouſly great. Fo Moſes mentions the 7»mmediate cauſes, the rains and ie 
neat zmbrications, and many other fineries. Derham. | | MMANENT, [zmmanent, French; in and maneo, Latin.] | waters; and St. Peter mentions the more remote and funds- _ 5 
T, IBR O' WR. . 2. [trom Srown.] To make brown; to] Intrinſick; innerent; internal. ip mental cauſes, that conttitution of the heavens. Barret. I 
daiken; to oblcure; to cloud. | ERS. | Judging the infinite eſſence by our narrow ſelves, we | 2. Not acting by ſecond cauſes. EVE 1 
| | Where the morning tun firſt warmly ſmote } alcribe intellections, volitions, and ſuch like 7mmanert ac- It is much to be aſeribed to the 12ymrediate will of God, wha | 
The open field, and where the unpierc'd thade tions, to that nature which hath nothing in common withus, | giveth and taketh away beauty at his pleature, Abba. * 
Inibrotuh dt, noontide bow'rs. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. | | 5 85 Glanwille's Scepſis. 3. Initanty pretent with regard to time. Prior cherefols ould 
The walkmg crew, 7h | What he wills and intends once, he willed and intended] not have written more immediate. | . 
At thy requett, ſupport the miry ſnoe; SANT from all eternity; it being grolsly contrary to the very firſt Immediate are my needs, aud my relief 
The foot grows black that was with dirt iztbrown'd, { notions we have of the infinite perfections of the Divine Na- | Mult not be toſt and turn'd to me in words, 
And in thy pocket gingling halt-pence found. Cay. ture to ſtate or ſuppoſe uny new immanent act in God. S9uth, But find {upply immediate. . Shakeſpeare's Tax, 
Another age ſhall ice the golden ear | | IMMANIFEST. adj. Lin and manifeſt.) Not manifeſt; not Death denounc'd that day, 
— Dnibrownthe tlope, and nod on the parterre. Pope, plain. | | | Which he preſumes already vain, and void, 
: Labrozon'd withnative bronze, lo! Henly ſtands. Pope. | A time not much unlike that which was before time, n-“ Becauſe not yet inflicted, as he fear d. 
To INBRU'E. v. a. [from 2 and brue.] FIR 95 manifeſt and unknown. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | By tome immediate ttroke, Milton's Paradiſe Lite 
1. To ſicep; to ſoak; to wet much or long. | JIMMANITY. . /. [:mmanitas, Latin.] Barbarity; ſavage- But ſhe, howe'er of viet'ry ſure, 75 
Thou mad'ſt many hearts to bleed | „ 5 | „ I Contemns the wreath too long delay'd; | D 
Of mighty victors, with wide wounds embru'd, | It was both impious and unnatural, _ And arm'd with more iz:zz:d;ate pow r, ; N 
And by my cruel darts io thee ſubdu'd. Spenſer. That ſuch 7zz-manity and bloody ſtrife 8 [Calls cruel ſilence to her aid. Prin. 
Theré ſtreamsa ſpring of blood fo faſt N Should reign among profeſſors of one faith. Shakeſpeare. | IMMEDIATELY. adv. (from immediate.] 
From thote deep wounds, as all embru'd the face IMMARCE'SSIBLE. a}. Lin and narceſco, Latin.] Untading. | 1. Without the intervention of any other cauſe or event. | 
Ot that accurſed caititt;. Daniel s Civil War. N DD ; Dial. | God's acceptance of it, either immediately by him, "I 
The mercilets Turks, embrued with the Chriſtian blood, | IMMA'RTIAL. adj. [i and martial.) Nor warlike. mediately by the hands of the biſhop, is that which yells F 
were weary of flaughter, and began greedily to ſeek after the | My pow'rs are unfit, PL 5 the whole property of a thing in God. South's el, 
poll. X Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. Myſelt immartial. Cbapman's Odyſty. | 2. Inſtantly ; at the time preſent; without delay. 8 
At me, as at a mark, his bow he drew, To IMMA'SK. v. 4. [in and maſt.] To cover; to diſguiſe. Her father hath commanded her to ſlip | 5 
V hoſe arrows in my blood their wings zmbruc. Sandys. 1 have caſes of buckram tur the nonce, to immaſk our | Away wich Slender, and with him at Eaton „„ „ 35 
Lucius pines the offenders, noted outward garments.  . Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. Immediately to marry. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wits)" Ie 


That would exbrue their hands in Cato's blood. Addy. IMMATE'RIAL, adj. [immateriel, Fr. in and materia, Lat.] | IMME'DIATENESS. 2, /. {from inmed:ate.] 
Lo! theie hands in murder are 22bru'd, | 


| 1. Incorporeal; diſtinèt from matter; void of matter. r. Prelence with regard to time. In 
Thote tremoling feet by juſtice are purſu'd. Priar. Angels are ſpirits material and intellectual, the glori- 2. Exemption from ſecond or intervening cauſc5. 3 p 
theſe, where two ways in equal parts divide, ous inhabitants of thoſe ſacred palaces, where there is nothing | IM E'DICABLE. adj. [ immedicabiF5, Latin. | Net to be a Iv 
The diretvl montter from afar deſcry'd, e © | but light and immortality; no ſhadow of matter for tears, ed; incurable. | n 
Two blecding babes depending at her ide J | ciſcontentments, griefs, and uncomfortable paſſions towork My eriefs ferment and rage, 77 
Whoſe paniing vitals, warm with lite, ſhe draws, upon; but all joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever | Nor lets than wounds immediceble, | 7⁰ 
| And in their hearts ez:brues her cruel claws. Pope. and ever, do dwell. | | Hooker. Rankle and feſter, and gangrene 3 
g His virgin (word Egyſthus' veins mri d; Has then the foul a ſubſtance hath alone, Io black mortification. Milton 2 
The murd'rer fell, and blood aton'd for blood. Pope. | Beſides the body, in which the is contin'd; [IMME'MORABLE, adj. {immeonorabilis, Latin, ] Not wenn ly 
A good man chuſes rather to pais dy à verbal injury than So hath ſhe not a body of her own, | | membering. | | Pe FE 
tubrue his hands in blood. | Clariſſa. But is a ſpirit and rial mind, Davies. | IMMEMO RIAL. adj. [immemorial, French; in and . 0 
2. Yo pour; to emit moitture. Obſolete, 8 | | Thoſe immaterial felicities we expect, ſuggeſtthe necellity | Latin.] Patt time of memory; ſo ancient that the begink> In 
Some bathed kiſſes, and did oft embrue WE of preparing our appetites, without which heaven can be no | cannot be traced. : ; > = -eaniged l 
The ſugar'd liquor through his melting lips. Fairy Q. | heaven to us. | | Decay of Piety. By a long immemorial practice, and preſcription c 416.3 
To IuBRN VT E. v. 4. [from brate. ] To degrade to brutality. | No man that owns the exiſtence of an infinite Ipirit can] thorough-paced hypocrily, thev come to beneve eee t 
| I, who erit contended doubt of the poſlibility of a finite ſpirit ; that is, ſuch athing | reality, which, at firſt practice of it, they hene Sr \ 
With gots to fit the higheſt, am now conſtran d ] as is material, and does not contain any principle of cor- be a cheat. | South 5 off ; 1 * EZ 
Into a beaſt; and mix with bettial ſlime, ruption. Tillotſan's Sermons, All the laws of this kingdom have fone den ene UN 
Inis eflence to incarnate and #zzbrute, Milt. Paraiſe Loft, | 2, Unimportant; without weight; impertinent; without rela-] writing, yet all have not their original in Willis; . ] 
To 1:18RU'TE, v. 2. To tink down to brutality, | tion. This ſenſe has crept into the converſation and writ- | obtained their force by izzzemorial uiage ot cue, 11 2 
1 he ſoul grows clotted by contagion, | ings of barbarians ; but ought to be utterly rejected, IMME'NSE. adi. [ immenje, French; imme Lau, 
Imbodics and imbrutes, till ſhe quite loſe EY IMMATERIA'LITY. 2.f. [from inmaterial.] Incorporeuy ; limited; unbounded; infinite. . 
"The divine property of her firſt being. Milton, diſtinctneſs from body or matter. y O goodneſs infinite! goodneſs izmen/e” , „ ar, L. ly 
To IMBU'E, v. a. {imbuo, Latin. This word, which ſeems When we know cogitation is the prime attribute of a ſpi- | Thatall this good of evi ſnall produce nne 6 
wanted in our language, has been propoſed by ſeveral writ= rit, we infer its immateriality, and thence its immortality, As infinite duration hath no relation 13000075 r; but 
ers, but not yet adopted by the reit. Imbu, French, the | Watts. | ſo infinite or immenſe eſſence hath no relation uten 
participial adj. is only uſed, } To tincture deep; to imbibe | IMMATE'RIALLY. adv. [from immaterial.] In a manner | is a thing dittin& from all corporeal magnitude "fan in- ( 
with any liquor or die. ; | not depending upon matter. 8 mean when we ſpeak of immenlity, and ot Ged a: Cual. N 
I would render this treatiſe N to every rational The viſible ſpecies of things ſtrike not our ſenſes imma- menſe being. wo withou by 
man, however little verſed in ſcholaſtick learning; among | terially; but ſtreaming in corporal rays, do carry with them | IMME'NSELY. adv. [from immenſe. ] Infinite; I 
whom I expeCt it will have a fairer paflage, than among thote | the qualities of the object from whence they flow, and the] meaſure. , ner i 
ihat are deeply ih, with otter principles, Digby. | medium through which they paſs. Brown's Fulgar Errours. We ſhall find that the void ſpace of our ſyſtem e gerne. N 
Clothes which have once been through! embardwith black, | IMMATE'RLALIZED. adj. 1 in and materia, Latin.]| bigger than all its corporeal maſs. Ben g. 
cannot well afterwards be dycd into lighter colour. Boyle, | Diſtinò trom matter; incorporeal. Kal IMMENSITY. 2. /. [immen/ite, French.] Unbcus £ 
Where the mineral matter is great, ſo as 10 take the eye, Though aſſiduity in the molt fixed cogitation be no | nets; infinity. ; 


. . 7 . 4 1 25 der 25 often 
the body appears inabucd and tinccurcd with the colour, trouble to immaterialixed ſpirits, yet it is more than our em- By the power we find in ourſelves of pony une 0 
Woodward, | bodied fouls can bear without laſſitude. Clan villes Scefjis. | as we will, any idea of ſpace, we get the 166 © * Lal. 


To IMEU'RSE, v. a. [he, French. ] To ck with money, | IMMATE'RIALNESS, 2. /. [from immaterial.} Dittinetneſs | „ er dis fabrichs 7 
8 | He that will conſider the i-mmea/itz of lu. 4 


This ſhould be eſe, trom embeurjcr, French. | from matter, 
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T7 IMME'RSE. D. a. [immerſus, Latin. 
1. Jo put under water. 5 | 
2. To link or cover deep. 

: * 


during tus immj,iſiou. { 

2. The {tate of finking below the ſurface of a fluid. 

3. The tate of being overwhelmed or loſt in any reſpeck. 
There are many, perſons, who, through the heat of their 


IMMETHO'DICALLY. adv. 


| A Ariety that is to be found in this inconſiderable 
the t i 3 has to do with, _ om that adoring 

wh £ and different intelligent 
manſtons of it there may be N and d 5 Se N 
dense All theſe illuſtrious worlds, 

And millions which the glaſs can ne'er deſery, 

Lott in the wilds of valt zmmen/ty, a N 

Are ſuns, are centers. ; Blactmore's Creation. 
Kab LIT X. . ſ. [from immenſurable.] Impotli- 
bility to be meaſured. 


IuuENSsURABLE. adj. (in and menſurabilis, Latin. ] Not to 
unk! | 


be meaſured. 


To uuf RGE. Vs 4. [ immergo, Latin.] To put under water. 
0 [MME 
JUMERIT. 7 


J [immerito, Latin.] Want ot worth; want of 


When I receive your lines, and find there expreſſions of a 


allion, reaſon and my own immerit tell me it mult not be 
\ 1 5 : 


: Suckling. 
jor me. c 


unk Ks. adj. L immerſis, Latin.] Buried; covered; ſunk 


en. : 3 3 . : 
wn 17 long inquiry of things 2 -/e in matter, I interpoſe 
ſome object which is immatertate, or lets materiate z lach as 
this of lounds, that the intelle&-may become not partial. 

5 | | Bacon, 


He ſtood BED f 8 

More than a mile 7mmers'd within the wood NEE 
At once the wind was laid. NG 5 Dryden. 
They oblerved that they were immerfed in their rocks, 
uarries, and mines, in the ſame manner as they are at this 
Gy found in all known parts of the world. Woodward, 


a, To keep ina ſtate of intellectual depreſſion. . 
If is a melancholy reflection, that our country, which, in 


times of popery, was called the nation of ſaints, thould now 
have lets appearance of religion in it than any other neigh- 
bouring Hate or kingdom ; whether they be tuch as continue 


Gill mein the errours of the church of Rome, or tuch | 


as ate recovered out of them. Adaiſon s Frecbolder. 


We are prone to engage ourſelves with the buſineſs, the 


pleaſures, and the amulements of this world : we give Vur- 
leres up too greedily to the purtuit, and imme Ourte: ves too 
deeply in the enjoyment of them. Attorbury"s Sermens. 
It is impotiible for a man to have a lively hope in another 
life, and yet be dceply immerſed in the enjoyments of this, 
. n Atterbury's Sermons, 


IMMERSION. 1. fe [immerſio, Latin; immenſion, French, ] 
1. Ihe act of putting any body into a fluid below the ſurface. 


Achilles's mother is ſaid to have dipped him, when he was 

a child, in the river Styx, which made him invulnerable all 
over, exc: pting that part which tie mother held in her hand 
mer/i | Addiſon's Guardian. 


luſt and patſions, through the contagion of ill example, or 
too deep an ie in the affairs of life, fwerve from the 
rules . their holy faith 3 and yet would, upon extraordinary 
warning, he brought to comply with them. Atierbury. 


IunkrUHO DIC AL. 24). [in and methodical. Confuſed; be- 


wg without regularity; being without method. f 
M. Bayle compares the anſwering of an methodical au- 
thor to the hunting of a duck: when you have him full in 
your hght he gives you the ſlip, and becomes inviſible. Add. 
Mom immetbodical.] Without 


Tux TN CE. 1. ſ. {from imminent.] Any ill impending; im- 
mediate or rar danger. A word not in ule. 


I do not then of flight, of fear, of death; | 
But dare all 79,zincce, that gods and men 
„ Addreſs their dangers in. Shoteſþ.Troilus and Crefſida. 


- IMMINENT. @aj. imminent, Frech; mminens, Latin.) 


Inpcading; at hand 1 rhreaning Always in an ill ſenſe, 


What dangers at any time are imincut, what evils hang | 


ever our heaus, God doth Know, and not we. Hooker. 
Three times to-day ** 
You have detended me from imminent death. Sbateſp. 


Thele the applies for warnings and portents 
Ot evils 77:2izent; and on her Knee 
Hath begg'd, that I will ſtay at home to-day, Shakeſp. 
N 8 To them preach d 1 
Converſion and repentance, as to ſouls 
a prion, under judgments imminent. 
en could not ſail without παminent danger and inconve- 
miences. Pope. 
To IuNUTNGLE. 
te unite. 
. Some of us, like thee, through ſtormy life 
Toi I tempeit-beaten, ere we could attain 
ws holy calm, this harmony of mind, N 
3 here purity and ace imiringle charms. Thomſ. Summ. 
3 3 a. . from immiuuo, Latin. ] Diminution; 
fe. 5 
Tneſe revol 
Which could n 
not a Providence continually overſee and ſecure them from 


utions are as exactly uniform as the earth's are, 
ot be, were there any place for chance, and did 


Ba Meration or immiuutiun. R 7 on the Creation. 
5 1. /. ¶trom immiſcible,\ Incapacity of be- 
"> wingled. | 

MM g 8 . . ”- * , * y 7 
Me adj. [in and miſcible.] Not capable of being 

ingled, | | __ Clariffa. 
MMISSION, x. 


OO . Cinmiſſio, Latin.) The act of ſending in; 

To ht to emiſhon, 
ANMIT, of wn: ff; . . "TR 

"rod v.n, [immitto, Latin. ] To ſend in. 

. Nav. a. Ln and mix.] To mingle. 

SI wks with theſe immiet, inevitably  - 

In, den the fame deſtruction on hiniſelf. 

þ *IXABLE, adi 


_ 


| Milton. 
lin lee = in and mix.) Impoſſible to be mingled, 
me col b ere with ſuch 1:quors as may be clear, of the 
lunozruTy aud 79:mixable. : Wilkins. 
dy + a. /. {immobilite, Fr. from immobilis, Latin. ] 
e4oienels; want of motion; reſiſtance to motion. 
timehaca of fluids throu h the vaſcular ſolids mutt in 
te en the fibres, and aboliſn many of the canals; from 
faces i5,weaknels, iaumobility, and debility of the vital 
MMoDER A TEN  Arbuthuot on Aliments. 
Lain. ] Ex 5 E. adj. [immodere, French; immoderatus, 
One eee wes 8 the due mean. 
Is qu tang” yer J etfectual for the pretervation of health, 
u, er dit cartu] mind, not afflicted with violent paſ- 
Iuno beg ated with immederate cares. Ray on Creation. 
Ie, Err. adv, [trom imoderate.] In an exceſſive 


Immoderat 
It Weakene d 


a * 
Es CCurle 


el; ſhe weeps for Tybalt's death. Shakeſp. 
ay more and more the arch of the earth, ſucking 
rate] ure that was the cement of its parts, drying it 
lunobgEz 2 La and chapping it. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Want of ON. 1. ſ. L immoderation, Fr. from immoderate.] 
Lode ion; exceſs. 
. Waning thats. on "deft French; in and modeſt, ] 

erated at hö anting delicacy or chaſtity. 


Ry one that th erſelf, thatſhe ſhould be ſo immodeſt to write | 


Yi] ory would flout her. 
But 4%. deeds you hinder to be wrought ; 
e Profcribe the leaſt wnmodeſt 9 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. 


To I MMOLATE. v. a. {::molo, Latin; r 


Milt, Par. Loft. 


v. a. [in and mingle.) To mingle; to nux; 


IM M 
3. Obſcens. | 


Tis needful that the moſt imodeſt word | 
Be look d upon, and learn'd ; which once attain'dz 
Comes to no farther uſe 
But to be known and hated, 
4. Unrealonable; exorbitant; arrogant. 
IMMO'DESTY. /. Cinumodeſtie, French, trom immodeft.] Want 


of modeſty; indecency. | 
It was a piece of 1mmedeſty, Pope. 


To ſaciiſice; to kill in ſacrifice. 
+ Theſe courtiers of applauſe being oftentimes reduced to 
live in want, thete coſtly trifles io ingrolling all that they can 
{pare, that they frequently enough are forced to zzx-olate their 
own delires to their vanity. Beyle. 
Now immolatè the tongues, and mix the wine, 
Sacred to Neptune and the powers divine. Pop.”s Ody/oy, 
IMMOLA'TION. 2. /. [immolation, French, trom wnmolate, | 
1. The act of ſacrificing. 8 | 
In the picture of the ?mmolation of Iſaac, or Abraham fa- 
crincing his ſon, Liaac is deteribed as a little boy. Brown, 
2. A tacritice offered. 
We make more barbarous immolatins than the moſt ſa- 
vage heathens. | | Decay Pie ty. 
IMMO'MENT. adj. Lin and moment.] Trifling; of no import- 
ance or value. A barbarous word. | 9h, 
| I tome laay-tiifles have reſerv'd, 
umount toys, things of ſuch dignity N 8 
As we greet modern triends withal. Shakeſpeare. 
IMMO'RAL. adj. [i and moral.) Wanting regard to the laws 
of natural religion; contrary to honeity; dihonett, 


virtue; conrariety to virtue. 5 BY 
Such men are put into the commiſſion of the peace who en- 
courage the grofieit z71moraylles, towhomall the bawds of the 
ward pay contribution. 
IMMOR TIAL, adj. [{zmertalis, Latin.] 
1. Exempt fromm deat), 3 Beer tO die. 8 . 
To . King eternal, izzmmertal, inviſible, the only wile 

\ God, be glory lor ever. | 1 Tim. i. 17. 
ler body lleeps in Capulet's monument, 


And her 7--zrtal part with angels lives. Shakeſpeare. 


8 The Paphian queeu, 
With gored hand, and veil 1o rudely torn, 
Like terror did among th' %% rails lu eed, 
Taught by her wound that goddeſles way bleed. 
2. Never ending; perpetual. | 
Give me my robe, put on my crown: I have 
Immortal longings in me. 
IMMORTA'LITY. z. /. [ inmorialitè, French, from ihανjỹtal.] 
Exemption from death; lite never to end. | 
nis corruptible thall put on incorruption, and this mortal, 
- Immortalit;. 


Quaff ?mortality and ox... alten. 
He th' uh⁰ν⁰jjn)lity of fouls proclaim d, | 
Whom th' oracle of men the witelt nam'd. Denbam. 


His exiitence will of itfelf continue for ever, unicts iti be 
deſtroyed; whichisimpoſſible, from the immutaliiuyg.ot God, 
andthe nature ot his 7wnortality, Cheyne's Fr 1. Prin. 

When we know cogitationis the prime attribute 01 a nt, 
we inter its immatcriality, and thence its mmortatity. Watts. 

IMMO'R TALLY. av. | irom the adjective. ] So as never to dic, 


mortal.) To make wm ual; to perpetuate to exempt rom 
| 2 £ death. 8 ; ; . 8 . 5 7 : S ; 
* Drive them from Orleans, and be immortalig'd. 


That ſo they may thur kind αιπs rtalixe. Dawies. 
To IAIMORTALIZ E. v. 1. To become immortal. This word 
is, I think, peculiar to Pope. ts | 
8 Fix the year preciſe, 
When Britiſh bards begin t' izmortalize. * 
IMMO RTALL L. ado. [ fremimmortal.] With exemption from 
death; without end. | 
| here is your crown ; | 
1 Had he that wears the crown i7mortally, 
Long guard it yours! 


| 


ſual plealures! _ | 
IMMO'VABLE. adj. 1 and 2roveable.] 
1. Not to be forced from its place, 
an immowable ale to place his engine upon. Broaun. 
2. Not liable to be carried away; real in law. 


fore he has ſeized on the moveable goods, it may be then ap- 
pealed from the execution of ſentence. 2 's Parergon. 
3. Unſhaken; unaffected. 80 1 
How much happier is he, who, centering on himſelf, remains 
7mmovable, and tmiles at the madnets of the dance about 
him! | | Dryden's Don Sebaſitan. 
IMMO'VABLY. adv. [from immovable. In a ſtate not to be 
ſhaken. ED 
Immovably firm to their duty, when they could have no 
proſpcët of reward, | Atierbury's Sermons. 
IMMUNITY. 2. . [immunite, French; immunitas, Latin. ] 
1. Diſcharge from any obligation. . ; 
Of things harmilels whatſoever there is, which the whole 
church doth 0b{erve, to argue for any man's 1muntty from 
oblecving thc ſame, it were a point of mott inſolent macinels, 
| | Hooker. 
2. Privilege; exemption. | | 555 
Granting great ihmunities to the commons, they prevailed 
ſi far as to cauſe Palladius to be proclaimed ſucceſſor. Sidney. 
Simon ſent to Demetrius, to the end he ſhould give the land 
an immunity, becauſe all that Tryphon did was to 1p01!. 
1 | i Mac. xi. 34. 
The laity invidiouſly aggravate the rights and 71974717165 
of the clergy. 5 5 Sprat's Sermons. 
3. Freedom. 


of Ireland, conceiving only in that land an munity trom 
venomous Creatures. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
But this annex'd condition of the crown, * 
Immunity from errours, you difown. Dryden. 
To IMMU'RE. wv. 4. [in and #urus, Lat. emmurer, old French, 
ſo that it might he written emmure, ] To ineloſe within walls; 
to confine; to ſhut up; to inpriſon. | 
Pity, you ancient ſtones, theſe tender babes, | 
Whom envy hath immur'd within your walls! Shakeſp. 
One of theſe three contains her heav'nly Picture; 
And ſhall I think in filver ſhe's 1mmur'd! Shakeſpeare. 
At the firſt deſcent on ſhore he was not immured with a 
wooden veſſel, but he did countenance the landing in his 
long-boat. Welton, 
2 . . » 4 
| Lyimachus immured it with a wall. Sandys's Travels, 
Though a foul fooliſh priſon her armmure 
| On earth, ſhe, when eſcap'd, is wiſe and pure. Denham. 
IMMU'RE. #./. [from the verb.] A wall; an incloſure, as in 
Shakeſpeare. 
Their vow is made 
To ranſack Troy; within whole ſtrong immures 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


IMMORA'LITY, 2. . {from moral. ] Dithoneity z want of 

Swift. | 

There was an opinion in groſs, that the foul was z72crtal, Þ 
| Abbat's Deſeription of the I rid. 


Shakeſp. Auth, and Cleopatra. | 


1 Cor. xv. 53. . 


To IMMO'RTALLZE. V. a. [immortaliſer, French, from im- | 


| . Shakeſpeare. | 
| _ _ For mortal things deſire their ke to breed, 240 


Pope. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 5 | 
What pity 'tis that he cannot wallow zz2z197tally in his ſen- 
Bentley's Sermons. 


We ſhall not quettion his removing the earth, when he finds | 


When an executor meddles with the z77movable eſtate, he- 


and the apparel which did over- cloud it. 


1 


Common apprehenſions entertain the antidotal condition 


i MP 


| IMMU'SICAL, adi. [in and muſical.) Unmuſical ; inhatmb⸗ | 


nious. 


All ſonnds are either muſical; which are ever equal, or i- 
muſical, which are ever unequal, as the voice in lpeaking; 
and whiſperings. „„ Bacots Natural Hiſtory: 
When we conſider the immußſical note ot all waus we ever 
beheld or heard of, we cannot conſent, Brown: 
IMMUTABILITY. #./. [ immutabilitas, Latin; mutabilite, 
Fr, from inmutable.] Exemption from change; invariable- 
neſs; unchangeableneis. oth x 
The mmutability of God they ſtrive unto, by working 
after one and the lame manner. | Hooker, 
His exiſtence will of ittelt continue for ever, unleis it be 
deſtroyed; which is impoſlible, from the immmutadbility of 
od. | 3 Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 
IMMU TABLE. aj. { inmutabilis, Latin. ] Unchangeable 
invariable; unalterabſe. 
By two ih%,ẽmuble things, in which it was impoſſible for 
God to lye, we might have ſtrong conſolation. Heb. vi. 18. 
Thy threat nings, Lord, as thine, thou may'it revoke; 
But it 2mm-2?oble und fix'd they ſtand, | 
Continue ſtill thytelf to give the ſtroke; | 
And let not foreign toes opprels thy land. Dryden; 
IMMUTABLY, adv. | from immutable] Unalterably; inva- 
riably z unchangeably, | 


IMP, u. /. [inp, Well, a thoot, a ſprout, a {prig.] 
1. A ſon; the offspring; progeny. PE ny 
That noble 7zzp your ton. Lord Cromwell to King Henry. 
And thou, moſt dreaded ih of higheſt Jove, _ 
Fair Venus' ſon. | 
The tender h was weaned from the teal. Fairfax. 
| A lad of life, an hu of fame. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
2. A ſubaltern devil; a puny devil. In this ſente tis ſtill re- 
tained. | ; | 
Such we deny not to be the ih s and limbs of Satan. 
| Hooker, 


# 


Hi: after long debate, irreſolute 
Ot thoughts revoiy'd, his final ſentence choſe; 
Fit veflei, fitteſt 2 of fraud, in whom 
Jo enter, and his dark fugseſtions hide © 
Pro tharpeft fight, | \11ton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix: 
As ſoon as you can hear his Knell, OR e 
Thi god on carth turns dl in hell; | 
And, lo! his minitters of ſtate, 
Transtern'd to 255, his levee wait. 


Waller. 70 Iur. v. g. Le, to engraft, Welſh.] e or ä 


enllu ge with any thing adſcititious. 
Lt chen we ſhall ſnake off our flaviſh yoxe, x 
Ip out our drooping country's broken wings. Shakeſd; 
| New rebeilions raiſe | | 
Thor hydra heads, and the falſe North diſplays 
Her broken league to 1 ler ſerpent wings. 
Ip, ye tart fatyritts, to np my rage 
With all the :corj1uns that ſhould whip this age. Cleawel. 
With cord and canvas from rich Hymburgh ſent, 
His navy's molted wings he %s once more. Dryden. 
- New creatures riſe, VCC 
A moving mals at firſt, and ſhort of thighs; 
Lilla ing out with legs, and 7þ'd with wings, 
'T'he gruvs proceed to bers with ported things. Drydens 
The Mercury of \cav*n, with tlver wings ; 
ß for the flight, to overtake his gholt. 
2% ITA Cr. v. a. [ impactus, Latin.] 5 
They are angular; but of what particular figure is not eaſy 


Milton. 


Sculheru. 


to detetmine, becauſe of their being impaded fo thick and 


contuledly together. Woodward on Foffils. 
with colours. Not in uſe.” | 
| Never yet did inturre&tion want 
Such water-colours to impari:! his caule, 
ToIMPA'IR, wv. 4. [ empirer, to make worſe, French. Skinner. ] 
To diminiſh; to injure; to make worſe; to leſlen in quan- 
tity, value, or excellence. 3 | 


ſort, impair and weaken the force of thote grounds whereby 


all laws are made effectual. Hookers 
X Objects divine | 8 
Muſt needs zmpair, and weary human fenſe. Par. Loft; 


That ſoon retreſh'd him weary'd, and repair'd 
What hunger, if aught hunger had impair'd, 
Or thirlt. | 

Nor was the work impair'd by itorms alone, 
But telt th' approaches ot too warm a tun, 


U 


Pope. 
| In years he ſcem'd, but not ?mparr'd by years, Pate. 
ToIMPA'IR. v. n. To be leſlened or worn out. 8 | 

Fleth may ngair, quoth he; but reaton can repair. 
| = 5 Fairy Queen, 
ImPA'IR. 2. ſ. [from the verb.] Diminution ; decreaſe. 


the meridian, or with its poles inverted, receives in longer 
time 22patr in daa; Se exchange of jaces, and is more 
powertully preſerved by ſite than dutt of ſteel, Browns 
IMPAIRMENT. 1. f, [from impair.] Diminution; injury. 
Ilis poſterity, at this diſtance, and after fo perpetual - 


cepuon, that thought to obſcure hiniſelf from his Creator in 

the ſhade of the garden, 

IMPALPABLE, adi. [impalpable, French; in and palpatle.] 
Not to be perceived by touch. | | 

It beaten into an zzpalþable powder, when poured out, 

it will emulate a liquor, by reaſon that the ſmallneſs of the 


To IMPA'RADISE. v. 4. | imparadiſare, Ttalian,} To put in 
a place or {tate reſembling paradiſe in felicity. 
This imparadiſed neighbourhood made Zelmane's ſoul 
cleave unto her, both through the ivory calc of her body, 
Sidney, b. ii. 
All my ſouls be | 
Imparadis'd in you, in whom alone 
I underitand, and grow, and fee, 
| Thus theſe two, 
Inparadis'd in one another's arma, 
The happier Eden, ſhall enjoy their fill 
Of blits on bliſs. ö 
IurARIT T. 2. . [imparitas, impar, Latin.] 
I, Incquality; diſproportion. | 
Some bodies are hard, fome ſoft: the hardneſs is cauſed 
chiefly by the j<juneneſs of the ſpirits, and their my with 


Donne; 


the tangible parts, : acou. 
2. Oddncts; indivißbility into equal parts. 

What verity is there in that numeral conceit, in the lateral 

diviſion of man, by even and odd; and fo by parity or in- 


| parity of letters in mens names, to determine misfortunes 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


on either lide of their bodies ? 
To IMPARK. v. g. (in and park.) To inclole with a park; 
to ſever from a common. | 
To IMPART. v. a. [impartior, Latin,} 
1. To grant; to give. 
High ſtate and honoars to others impart, 
But give me your heart. 
2. To communicate, 
Gentle lady, 
When firit I did inpurt my love to you 
T trecly told you, all the wealth I had ? 
Ran in ray veins. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


- . 


Di den. 


The raviſh'd Helen, Menelaus* queen, 
With wanton Faris ſleeps. Shakeſpeare. 


As in «ouictkon the r is tor the cale of a man g 
6 | 


, 


His love 1s like his efſence, immutabiy eternal. Boyle. 


Fairy Queen, b. i. 


o drive cloie or hard- 


0 IMT AIT. . 4. [in and paint.] To paint; to decorate 


Shakeſpeare: - 


Jo change any ſuch law, muſt needs, with the common 


Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd, _ 


A loadttone, kept in undue petition, that is, not lying on 


 pairment, cannot but condemn the poverty of Adam's con- 


"Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 


parts do make them eaſy to be put into motion. BH 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft; 
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IMuPAR Tia LIT V. 2. . [impartialite, French; from inpar— 


of (ir, upon the lole condition of faith and ſincere obedicnce, 


nally cait off, drop into a perpetual z-p4/:5te nothing, take 
IMP ASS0U5LENESS. l. . {from 22: paj/ible.] Impaſſibility; ex- 


Iupassl1d NHD. adj. Cin and paſſion.) Seized with paſſion, 


IupassIVvE. adj. Li und port.) Exempt from the agency 


2. Vehemence of temper; heat of paſſion, 


4. Eager; ardently deſirous; not able to endure delay. 


OV PATRONIZE. v. a. impatroniſer, Fr. in and patronixe.] 


heart, ſu ſecret men come to the knowledge of many things, 
while men rather diſcharge than ?part their minds. Bacon. 
| Thou to me thy thoughts 
Waſt wont, I mine to thee was wont t' ht. Milton. 
L ind thee knowing of thytelt; | 
Expreſling well the tpirit within thee free,, 
© My image, not #mpairted to the brute, Melton's Par. Loft. 
TMPARTIAL. adj, [impartial, Fr. in and partial.) en 
irec from regard to party ; indifferent; dilintereſted; equal 
in difribution of juſtice; juſt. It is uſed as well of actions 
as perſons. | 
Succeſs I hope, and fate I cannot fear: | 
Alive or dead, I ſhall deterve a namez _ 
Jove is impartial, and to both the ſame. = Dryden's n. 


tial.) Equitableneſs; juitice, | to 
A pious and well diſpoſed will gives not only diligence, 
but allo impartiality to the underitanding 11 gits ſearch into 
religion, which is abſolutely neceflary to give tluccels unto 
our inquiries. into truth; it being ſcarce poſſible for that 
man to hit the mark, whote eye is ſtill glancing upon ſome- 
thing beſide it. South's Sermons. 
IMPA'R TIALLY. adv. {from impartial.] Equitably; with 
or interett; juttly ; honeſtly. | | 
Since the Scripture promiles eternal happineſs and pardon 


- indifferent and unbiaſed judgment; without regard to party | 


it is evident, that he only can plead a title to ſuch a pardon, 


the required condition, : i 
IuK HRLE. adj. im artible, Fr. irom man.] Commu— 
nicabic; to be conferred or beſtowed. I his word is elegant, 
though uſed by few. writers. | . 

The tune boily may be conceived to be more or leſs %- 
partible than it is active or heavy. | Dich. 
IMpa'ssAanL E. adj. [in and pofjavle.] Not to be paſted; not 

admitting paſlage; impervous. ES 
There ave in America many high and jule moun- 
tains, which are very rich. Raleigh, 

: Over this gulf 9885 5 
Impagyablc, impervious; let us try, „„ 
To found a path from hell to that new world. Milton, 
When Alexander would have paſſed the Ganges, be was 
told by the Indians that all beyond it was either £77 a/ci0e 
marllies, or fandy detarts. de e ele. 
TM PASSIBIULITY. 2. Y. init aſſcbilitè, Fr. from impallible. 


of 


Exemption from tattering z mtutceptibility of injury from 


external things. 33 
Two divinities might have pleaded their prerogative of 
mMpaibility, or at leait not have been wounded by any mor- 
tal hand. Dryaen's Au. Deditation. 
Is vals blBLE. adj. [impaſiiole, Fr. in and pagic, Lavin] In- 
capable of ſuſtering; exempt from the agency vt external 
cautes; exempt from pum. f a ES 
[i th- upper loul check what is confented to by the will, 

in compliance with the fielh, and can then hope that, after 
atew wears of ſenſuality, that rebellious fervant thall be eter- 


a lor progrets into a land where all things ard forgotten, 
this * Gude be {one colour. N Hammond, 
Secure of deach, 1 mould contemn thy dart, 


Trough naked, and t»:paficle dopart. Dryden. 


eimption from pain. 


How fhametets à partiality sis it, thus to reſerve all the 
ſentualities of this world, and yet cry out for the-2pa//tble- | 


16/5 of the next? Decay of Piety. 


So, itanding, moving, or 10 height npgrown, - 5 
Tho tempter, all 2rpoJer d, thus began, Par. Lol. 
. | ? F 4 0 5 


externa caules. : 
. * . * 5 + a 
She told him what thoſe empty phantoms were, 


Forms without bodies, and z2pefive air. Drgden's Zn. | 


Pale ſuns, untcit at dittance, roll away; N 
Aud on th' hefe ice the ligchtuings play. Pope. 
IMPpA'STED. adj, Lin und paſle.] Covered as with paſte. 
ä Ilorrialy nickt 5 55 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, ſons, ; 
Bak d and zmpajied with tne parching tires. Shak, Hamlet. 
IurATIEN CE. A. . [tmpaticrice, Fr. impatientia, Latin. 
1. Inavility. to tuiter pain; rage under ſunering. 
All the power of his wit has given way to his zz-patierce. 
| 15 Spakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The experiment I reſolved to make was upon thought, 
and not rathneſs or 17patence. | 


z. Inability to lutter delay; cagernets. | | 
. adj. [impaticnt, French; inhatieus, Latin. 
1. Not able to entture; 1ncapable to bear. EET EEE 
Fame, wp aticnt of extremes, decays 8 As 
Noi more by envy than excels of praiſe, Pope. 
2. Furious with pain; unable to bear pain. | 
[he tortur'd favage turns around, N 
And flings about his foam, zzpatient of the wound. Dryd. 
3. Veheinçucly agitated by fome painful paflion.“ 8 
To be nf¹et at the death of a perſon, concerning whom 
it was certain he mult die, is to mourn becauſe thy friend was 
not born an angel. Jaylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Phe izpatient man will not give himſelf time to be in- 
formed of the matter that lies betore him.  Addijon's Spect. 


Ihe mighty C:otar waits his vital hour, 
Impatient tor the world, and graſps his promis'd pow”r, 


On the ſeas prepar*d the veſlel ſtands; 


TH 7p atient mai iner thy ſpeed dennands. Pope's Oy. 
PATIENTLY, adv, {trom wnpatient.]. ©. OY 


1. Pallionately ; ardently. | | 
lc conſidered one thing fo ampatiently, that he would not 
admit any thing elie to be worth conhderation, Clarendon, 
2, Fageily; with great deſire. | 
Jo gain to one's ſelf the power of any fcigniory. This word 
15 not uſual, 
The ambition of the French king was to it ran him- 
ſeif of the dutchy. Bacon s Henry VII. 
Te IMra'wx, v. 4. [in and pawn.) To impignorate; to 
pawn; to give as a pledge; to pledge. ; 
Go to the king, and let there be impancn'd 
Sone ſurety tor a fate return again. SH. Henry IV: 
V Many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Ot what your reverence hall invite us to; 
Tneretore take heed how you 7porva our perſon, 
How you awake cur fleeping word of war. Shakeſpeare. 
To IMPE ACH. v. a. [empecher, French.} Y 
1. To hinder; to impede. This ſenſe is little in uſe, 


whole conlcience impartially tells hun that he has performed 
South's Sermons. | 


| Inftallivility and zzzpeccability are two of his attributes. 
| | x „ Pope. 


Temple. | 


Dryden. | 


© * 
=) 


2, To accuſe eee authority. | 
They were both izpeached by a houſe of commons. Addiſ. 
Great dillentions were kindled between the nollces and 

commons on account of Coriolanus, whom the latter had 

impeached. Swift. 

IMPE'ACH. 2. ſ. [from the verb.] Hindrance; let; impedi- 

ment. i | 

Why, what an intricate impeach is this? 

If here you hovs'd him, here he would have been; 

If he were mad, he would not plead ſo coldly. Shakeſp. 

. ABLE. adj, from impeach.) Accuſable; charge- 

able. 

Had God omitted by poſitive laws to give religion to the 
world, the witdom of his providence had been z7mpeachable. 
| | | Greew's Cofmel, 
IMPEACHER. . f. [from zmpeach.] An accuſer; one who 
brings an acculation aganit another. | 


quent to the mercitul indulgence of a Saviour, 
| 0 Gg bernment of the Tongue. 
IMPE'ACHMENT. 7. /. [from zpeach.] | 
1. Hindrance; let; impediment; obſtruction, Not in ule. 
Tell us what things, during your late continuance there, 
are moſt offenſive, and the greatelt zzypeachment to the wood 
government thercof, Spenjer on Irelaud. 
Turn thee back, | 
And tell thy king I do not ſeek him now; 
But could be withng to march on to Calais, 
Without impeachment. | 
Neither 1s this acceſtion of neceſſity any i#peachment to 
Cirittan liberty, orenſnaring of mens contciences, Sardery, 
2. Publick accuſation; charge. preterred. | | 
Ihe king, provok'd to it by the queen, | 
Devis'd impeachments to imprifon him. Shak, Rich. III. 


dropped their zpeachment, was mitunt with them tor the 
proſecution. | 1 | 
The conſequences of Coriolanus's zpeachment hid like 
to have been fatal to their ttare, ö 
To IMPE'ARI. F. a. in and pearl.) 
1. To form in retemblance of pearls. . 
Innumerable as the itars of night, | 
Or ſtars oi morning, dewdrops, which the ſun  - 
Impearls on every leaf, and cv'ry fiow'r. | 
2. To decorate ns with pearts, 


Milton. 


diamonds on the verdant mantle of the earth. Digby to Pope. 
IMPECCABLLITY. #.f. [ wmpeccabilite, Fr, from impeccable. ] 
Exemption from ſin; excmption from failure. 


TMPECCABLE. S. [imprecably, French; in and pecco, Lat.] 
Exempt from poiſibility of fin. TR Weg 
That man pretends he never commits any act prohibited 

by the word of God, and then that were a rare charm to 
render him z-peccable, or that is the means of conſecrating 
every ſin of his. - Hammond cu, Fundamentals. 


( 275; | | 
All the forces are muſtered to ele its paſſage. 
| GE ep, Os Decay of Pity. 

The way is open, and no top to force 
The ſtars return, or to 7mþ2e their courſe. 
IMPEDIMENT\.. 2. /. [Lin 
let; impcachment; obttrustion; oppolition. | 
The minds of beats gruvge not at their bodies comfort, 
nor are their ſenſes letted from enjoying their objects: we 
have the z7zpediments of honour, and the torments of con- 
lcience, Siducy. 


Creech, 


the {peediett Wa Hooker, 


„The lit 


without z7pediment or let. 


! to remove them. 


Hooker. 
Ihey bring one that was deaf, and had an 1mped:ment in 
his ſpeech. | | | 
. But for my tears 

The moiſt 72 pediments unto my ſpeech, h,, 

I had forekull'd this dear and deep rebuke, Shakeſpeare. 
ES May I never | 5 
To this good purpoſe, that to fairly ſhews, . 
Dream ot impediment. Shakefþ. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Free from th' 7z2zpediments of light and noile, | 


Fear 1s the greateſt 7z2zpedizrent to martyrdom, and he that 
is overcome by little arguments of pain, will hardly content 
to loſe his life with torments. Tan Rule of Living Holy. 
To IME L. wv. a. [impello, Latin.] To drive on towards a 
point; to urge forward; to preſs on. 

So Myrrha's mind, iel on either ſide, 
Takes ev'ry bent, but cannot long abide. Dryd. Ovid. 
The ſurge ell d me on a craggy coaſt. Pope. 
Propitious gales | 
Attend thy voyage, and nel thy ſails. Pope's On. 
A mightier pow'r the {trong direction ſends, | 
And ſev'ral men 2mpels to ſev ral ends; 1 
This drives them conitant to a certain coaſt. Pope. 
IMPE LLENT. 2. J. [impellens, Latin. ] An impulſive power; 
a power that drives forward. 335 | 
Illo ſuch a variety of motions ſhould be regularly ma- 
_naged, in ſuch a wildernets of paſſages, by mere blind n- 
pellents and material conveyances, I have not the leaſt con- 
jecture. | Glanwille, 
To [MPE'ND. v. 1. [impendeo, Lat.] To hang over; to be at 

hand; to preſs nearly, . 

It expretles our deep ſorrow for our paſt fins, and our live- 
ly ſenſe of God's 7mhending wrath. 

Deltruction ture o'er all your heads zmperds ; 


L Do ftory I untold of publick woes, 
Nor bear advices of zpending toes, 
IMPE'NDENT. adj. [impendens, Latin.] Imminent; hang- 
ing over; preſſing cloſely. 
i the evil feared or nennt bea greater ſenſible evil than 
the good, it over-rules the appetite to averſation. Hale, 
Dreadtul in arms, on Landen's glorious plain 
Place Ormond's duke: 7zperdert in the air 


IMPENDENCE. 2. / [from izpendent.) The ſtate of hanging 
over; near approach, | | 
Though it be good, yet ſometimes it is not ſafe to be at- 
tempted by reaſon of the z2»zperdence of a greater ferfible evil. 
| Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
IMPENETRABILITY. 2. /. [impenetrabilite, Fr. trom inpe- 
net rable.] 
65 N e of not being pierceable. 
All bodies, ſo far as experience reaches, are either hard or 
may be hardened; and we have no other evidence of univer- 
{ul 7mpenetrability, beſides alarge experience, without anex- 


Each door he opened without any breach; 
There was no bar to top, nor toc him to zmpeach, Fairy Q. 
Theſe ungracious practices of his ſons di impeach hs 
journey to the Holy Land, and vexed him all the dave of hi 
lie. Dawies. 

It they will impeach the purpoſes of an army, which they 
have no reaſon to think themiclves able to rent, they put 
themſelves out of all expectation of mercy, Hayzvar 


A defluxion on my throat zmpeached my utterance, Howe, | 2, Impervious; not admitting entrance. 
7 : : 4 IS 


| perimental exception, Newton's Optics. 
2. Intuſceptihility of intellectual impreſſion, 2 
I 3 RABLE. adj. | impenetrable, Fr. impenetrabilis, 
ain. 

1. Not to be pierced; not to be entered by any external force. 
| With hard'ning cold, and torming heat, 

T1: eyclops did their ſtrokes repeat, 

>ciore th" zpenetrable ſhield was wrought, 


Many of our fiercelt e, would leave the delin- 


Shakefpeare's Henry V. 


The Lord Somers, though his accuſers would gladly have 
Addiſon. | 


The dews of the morning nber every thorn, and ſcatter | 


To ItaPE'DE. v. a. [impedio, Latin.} To hinder; to let; to 
poaumnentum, Linn. ] Hindrance; |. 


What 7mpediments there are to hinder it, and which were“ 


le is led moſt happily wherein all virtue is exerciſed | - 


Mark, vii. 32. 


Man, thus retir'd, his nobler thoughts employs. Waller. 


 Smalridge's Sermons. 
Ul des comes, and death his ſteps attends. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Pope's Odyſſey. | 


Let his keen ſabre, comet- like, appear, Prior. 


eee 


IMP 


Peep into ſome thick covert would I run 
Impenitrebl: to the ſtars or ſun. 
I'nc mind trights itlelt with any thing refleg Dod. 
; - 3 Sed on 
things, thus offered to the mind, carry the thew en ſivisz 
but difficulty in them, and are thought to be wes "Ang 
1mpenetroble obſcurity. | PP up m 
3. Not to be taught; not to be informed, Ge, 
4. Not to be affected; not to be moved, 
It is the molt zþperetrable cur 
That ever kept with men. 5 
 —— Let him alone; . 
III follow him no more with bootleſs prayers, 
Some will never believe a propoſition in divinit ;c * 
thing can be ſaid againſtit: they will be credulousin 210” 
of lite, but ih, en⁰jͤ able by a ſermon of che Zolpel. J. 5 
IMPENETRABLY, adv. from impenetrable,\ With) OE 
to a degree incapable ct 1mpretiion, „ OO 
Blunt the ſenſe, and fit it for a ſkull 
Ol tolid proof, izpenetrably dull. 
IMPENITENCE, 10 . Limpenitence, Fr. in and fonitercy 
IMPiUNITENCY, 5 Obduracy; want of remorte tor crime; 
final dilregard of God's threatenings or mercy, 
Where one man ever comes to repent, a tlioutznd end the; 
days in final 7mperitence. 5 South's Sery oi 
Before the revelation of the goſpel the wickednels gad tin 
penitency of the heathens was a much more excuſcahle t wY 
becaule on were in a great iealure ignorant of the rows 
of another life. *=:THlothon's Seele 
He will advance from one degree of wickodyc!; 250 3 
nuitence to another, till at laſt he becomes lurdned withys 
remote. DI, F5rert's dernen: 
| IMPE NITENT, adj, Limpenitent, Fr. in and? nitent,) Ema v 
negligent of the duty of repentance; obUurate, pg 
Dur Lord in anger hath granted ſome intent mens 10. 
queſts; as, on the other tide, the apoitle's ſuit he kath of 11 


ky bake}, 


Pope's Duncind, 


bl 


vour and mercy not granted, Hitler 
They dy'd 

| Impenitent, and leti a race behind 
Like to themiclves. A. 


hen the reward of penitents, and puniſhment of ite. 
nilents, is once aftented to as true, tis impothble hut tue 
mind of man ſhould wiſh tor the one, and have dillikes tg 
the other, 5 | Hammerl. 
IMPE'NITENTLY. adv. [ from impenitent.] Obdurateiy; wich. 
out repentance, LIONS : 
Ihe condition required of us is a conſtellation of all the 
goſpel graces, every one of them rooted in the heart, though 
mixed with much weakneſs, and perhaps with many fins, to 
they be not wilfully, and z7fenttently lived and diet in. 
| 5 | | | Hiammind, 
What crowds of theſe inpenitently bold, | 
In tounds and jingling fyhables grown old, 
| Still run on poets! Pte, 
IMmyE'NNoOUSs. adj, [im and fenna, Latin.) Wanting winzs, 
It is generally received an carwigg hath no wings, anden 
reckoned amongit mmpennzous inſeëts; hut he that ſholl wi 
necdle put aſide the ſhort and thearhy cuties on theirback, my 
draw torth two wings, larger than in many flies. prozez, 
I'MPERATE. adj. | wmperatus, Latin.) Done with conitcuuite 
- nets; done by Jirection of the mind. TT. 
Ihe evcitinternal acts of any habit may be quick an ni- 
| _ gorous, when the external zzperale acts of the ſume habit 
eee Scuth's Sera. 
Thote natural and involuntary a ings are notdon. by gau 
beration, yet they are done by the energy of the ſourand 1 
Hy of the ſpirits, as well as thote zferate dc, 
wherein we ſce the empire of the ſoul. Halt's Origiz i} Mak, 
IMPERATIVE, adj. |imperatif, Fr. imperatiVus, Lat.] Con- 
manding; expretiive of command. 1 
The verb is formed in a different manner, to ſignity the in- 
tention of commancling, forbidding, allowing, diſallowitgy 
intreating ; which likewiſe, from the principal ule of b, !5 
called the ?mperative mood. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
IMPERCE'PTIBLE, ad. | imperceptible, Fr. iu and perceptivle.) 
Not to be diſcovered ; not to be perceived; ſmall; twotic; 
quick or flow ſo as to elude obſervation. | 3 
Some things are in their nature imperceptible by our 'enle; 
ea, and the more refined parts of material exiſtence, Wel, 
by reaſon of their ſubtilty, eſcape our perception. Haw, 
In the ſudden changes of his fubject with almoſt “Tel 
eptilil ctions, the Theban poet is his matter. Dy dex. 
, Ceptihie connec „the poet oe! os 
j The parts mult have their outlines in waves, Tcmendg 
flames, or the gliding ot a ſnake upon the ground: they wy 
be almoſt ?mpercepiible to the touch, and even. Hocke. 
The alterations in the globe are very flight, and ate. 
perceptible, and tuch as tend to the benent of the carth, 5 
l | Woodaward. 
[MPERCE'PTIBLENESS, #./, {from imperceptivle.) Ile qu 
lity of eluding obſervation. . n 
any excellent things there are in nature, which,! 1 
ſon of their ſubtilty and ihnferceptibleue to us, 15 1 
much as within any of our faculties to apprehend. —_ 
IMPERCE'PTIBLY. adv. {from imperctpiibie. , 
not to be perceived. | 4 : 
Upon reading of a fable we are made _ bel 5, ur zie 
ourlelves: the moral infinuates itlelt 2% e __ es, 
taught by ſurprize, and become wiler and bettel 1448. 
IMPERFECT. adi. [imparfait, Fr. inperſegas Let 
1. Not complete; not ablojutely finiſhed z detcctise. 
either of perſons or things. | 
Something he left izzperfe# in the ſtate, g 
Which, ſince his coming forth, is thought ot, 
Which brought the kingdom ſo 19uch fear — 
That his return was moit required. * 
Opinion. is a light, vain, crude and imper fec! jertandig, 
in the imagination; but never arriving at tie und, . 
there to obtain the tincture of reaſon. I 's 
The middle action which produceth 1 or incobe 
fitly called, by ſome of the ancients, inquination © . 
coction, which is a kind of putretaction. ine of meteols, by 
The ancients were imperfect in the doctiime of hh, 
their ignorance of gunpowder and fireworks edge by die 
There are divers things we agree to be Knowledet 0 


. 0 ; Ar to be taste 
bare light of nature, which yet are o unew5 - et them bee 


eve we adviſe 


n 


thing, (etl: 


4 1 
rily underſtood by our izperfect intellects, e cles will 
livered in the cleareſt expretiions, the notion s Fg. 


et appear obſcure. : Aer witbening⸗ 
oF yp overs either ele, tending tos gens ting of de 
which is curable z or perfect, that 18, a Wy Comfunptictse 
body, excluding all cure. Har?) Ng N 
The ſtill-born ſounds upon the palate u BY Dee, 
And dy'd imperfect on the falt ring nn our Ladd, 
ö As obſcure and imperfett ideas otic u Lyckts 
ſo do dubicus words * oy 
2. Frail; not completely. good. nber!“ 
IMPER Fre rien, 2. Val im efion, Fre from IT he 
Dete&; failure; fault, whether phyſical or 2 
of perſons or things. any times fal 05 
Laws, as all other things human, a * Chovefol unto me" 
imperfe&tion; and that which is ſuppoſed be Hold, 
proxeth oftentimes moſt pernicious. Vu a woman i 
The duke had taken to wife Anne Stun e e rows. , 
many imperfetions intolerable ; but for P Hau! 


0 


Imperfections would not be half 3 1 Eine h 


vanity did not make proclamation 0 
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act ck 


full oi 
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man tol 
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4. 


au. 


ce oe 


fr. 


gant; alluming command. | 


nile inerioully, that procures an eſteem from any one. South, 
ne tage, tranſported at th' approaching hour, ö 


2, Atrogance d command. 


IMP. 


i tuller ot mel eenons than virtues. Addijcn's Spectator. 
e * a Las 7 7 en 
* 10 ne TAGEN TO be imputed IG UC umplicity Ot the Ugey 
C TT * n . 1 4 ” ; - = 
) Ch auy tniperfettion iu that divine poet, dddiſuu. 
err rc v. ad. from imperject.) Not completely; not 
1 fer not without Faure, | | | 
5 "Could ünbing navons fummon you away, 
d * 4 17 7 * . 
Maria's lovr might jultity your Ray z 
- Imberiectly the many rows are paid, IF 7 
W ur vour latety to the gods were made. Step ney. 
1118 , i < PF 3 2 — 1 4 
Tue wourd hardly underttand language or re alon to any 
but only a little and zperfedily about 
| | | Locte. 


adj. [i# and perforo, Latin. ] Not to be 


tolerable degree 3 
things tammar. 
JuPERFORABLE». 
reit trougzu. a i . 
Jupk RFOR Fe; g. adj. Lin and perforatus, Latin. ] Not pierced 
tbroug „ without a hole, 1 
deltcumes children are born iinpe ro. are in whic 1 cafe a 
(mall puncture, dreſted with a deni kette n ug 8 voarP. 
IMPEKRIAL. adj. ( 2mpereal French; amperialis, Latin. 
1. Royal; policiimg Toyaily. | | 
4 At ne 00K De 
At a fair veital, throned in the Weſt; 
But 1 nught ice young Cupid's nery haft 
Wench'dt in the chatte beams ot the wat'ry moon, 
Ald the imperial vot'reis paſſed on + 
In maiden aneditation, Fancy rec. 
Baokening royalty4 marking jovereignty. 
My dve from thee is this zer, crowns 
Which, as hm medliate from thy place and blood, 
* Derives nleit to me. 1 Shake/peare 5 Henry 1 
aongzing to an einperor or monarch regal; royal; ano- 
. «qt, 7 
"The main body of the marching foe > 
Againit ch ae a palace is deſign d. Dryd, Ann. Mirab. 
Y on that are a lov'reign prince, allay 
Imperial pow'r with Tour paternal Way. 
Jo tame the proud, the tetter'd ſlave to free, TY 
The: are 7mperial arts, and wortay thee. Dryden An. 
Inet RIALIST. 4. /. { from 1per:ai.h One that beiong's to an 
mperour. | ET, : : 
8 "Phe unperialiſts imputed the cauſe of fo ſhameful a flight 
unto the Venctians.“ Knoltes's Hijtory of the Turts, 
IMPE RIOUS. adj. [imperieux, French; wperic/us, Latin, ] 
1, Commanding; tyranmcal; authoritative z haughty; arro- 


2. 


If it he your proud wil! Oh 
To ſhow the power of your 1Mperious eyes. Spenſer. 
- This imperious man will work us all 
' From priaces into pages. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
OE Not it” anperious he 
Of the full-fortun'd Cœtar ever ſhell | 9 8 
Be brooch' d with me.  Shakejp. Auth. and (Cleopatra. 
lle is an ανejꝰj dictator of the principles of vice, and 
impatient of ail contradiction. Mors Drovine Didlogues, 
How much I fuffer'd, and how long 1 ttrove 
Againit ih” allaults of this zaperious love: Dryden. 
Recoliect what diſorder haſty or 727pericus words from pa- 
rents or teachers have cavted in his thoughts, Locle. 
2. Powerti!  atcendant z overbearing. 5 
Aman, by a vait and 7upericus mind, and a heart large as 
the tan upon the lea-thore, could command all the Know- 
ledge ot nature and art. Tiullotſon's Sermons. 
Iurr pi0USLY. adv. [trom zfericus.] With arrogance of 
cammand; with inſolence of authority. 7 | 
© Who's there, that knocketh ſo ifi,? Shakeſp.. 


Who can abide, that, againſt their own doctors, fix wile | 


books ſhould, by their tatherhoods of Trent, be under pun | 


of a cuile, 7m:þcr40ufly obtruded upon God and his church. 
„ | 5 Hall. 
Itis not to inſult and domineer, to look diſdainfully, and re- 


Imperioujly thrice thunder'd on the floor! Garth's Diſpenſ. 
IveeRIOUSNESS. u. . [from imperious.] 8 
1. Authority; air of command. 3 
do would he ule his 7-perioz refs, that we had a delightful 
fear and awe, which made us loth to loſe our hopes.  S:dizey. 
Imperi09ſ7735 and ſeverity is but an ill way of treating men, 
Wo ve reaton of their own to guide them. Lecke. | 
IurtaisuahLkE. adj. Tiperifſable, Fr. in and periſb.] Not 
to be dettoyed. | | 
We nnd this our empyreal form 
Incapable ot mortal injury, | 
Inperi/bable; and though pierc'd with wound, | 
doon cloting;, and by native vigour heal'd. Milt. Par. J aſi. 
IMPE RSONAL. g/. [imperſonel, Fr. imperſonalts, Lat.] 
Not varied according to the perſons; 5 „ 
WPERSONALLY. ad. ¶ from imperſonal.] According to the 
manner ot an imperſonal verb. | 


moved by pertuation, 

. Every pious perſon ought to be a Noah, a preacher of 
Tgutontnets; and if it behis fortune to have as imper/aſible 
an auditory, if he cannot avert the deluge, it will yet be the 
"vans is own ſoul, if he cannot beuctit other 1 75 . 

; : Decay of Pity. 
8 ENCE, ? 1. ,. 8 French; — imper- 
* EN CY. ) linent. : ; x ©, 
nt which is of no * weight; that which has no re- 

on to the matter in hand. 3 | 
per. though they lead a fingle life, yet their thoughts do 

WU tacmielves, and account future inane: Mou 

; | Bacon. 
2. Folly; rambling thought. | : 

ee and zmpertinency mixt, 3 5 
1 Trop and madneſs! Shakeſpeare's Ring Lear. 

* eſomeneſs; intruſion. N | 

—.— be laid I handle an art no way ſuitable to my em- 
Ms or tortune, and ſo ſtand charged with intruſion and 
We rang 8 a ; Votton' Architecture. 
wo affe avoid the vexation and impertinence of pedants, 
4 Trife. o talk in a language not to be underſtood, Sevift, 
al. thing of no value. 
11 ee felicity, delivered from the gilded impertinencies 
Fu yo) the moments of a tolid contentment, Evelyn. 
r more ealy than to repreſent as ave nega l 
Ne: his Karning, that have no ummediate relation to the 
1 n donvenience or mankind, Ad. lißon. 
1nd ors many tubtle nnpertinencies learnt in the ſchouts, 
> PUNTUI trifles, even among the mathematical theo- 


Nati 


$ an rohe þ 4 : 
Ivy ary, vr vwNems,  Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
L Of ho l adj. [ impertinent, Fr. in and pertinent, Lat.] 


81 3 to the matter in hand; of no weight. 

Uto the nes we cannot judge altogether zzpertinent 
be cop, 25 9t the church of God. : Hooker. 

nc; einplation of things that are impertinert to us, and 


Net concern i, N 
| 4CErN us, are h 3 g i n 
Wotuinate: ne Puta more ſpecious idleneſs. Tillotſon. 


N N intruſive; meddling. 
lh; tin ugn two lovers are together, when they can be 
3: Poolidh . oy As to enquire what the world does. Pope. 


0 A triflerz a meddler; an intruder. 

. cours ou dh * * . 

With the poli; aveenough to do to trouble their heads 
cksof every meddling otſicious impertivent. 


Shakeſpeare, 


D ryden 6 | 


IMPETUOUSLY, dv. [trom zmpetuous.] Violently; ve- 


- f | of c 
MPERSUA'SIBLE. adj. in and perſuaſibilis, Latin. ] Not to be- 7 


IMP 


The world is more apt to cenſure than applaud, and him- I TMpr'eTINENTLY. adv. [from impertinent.] 


1. Without relation to the preſent matter. 
i x 1 * 5 ” - 
2. Trouvlelomely; ofhcioully; intrutveiy. 


love. ; : Suckling. 
The bleſſedeſt of mortals, now the higheſt faint in the ce- 


great part of the liturgy was adareticd foiely to her. [7oucl. 
Why will any man be 1o 7z1þerzinently olficious as to tell me 
all this is only tancy? It itis a dream, ict me enjoy it. A4. 
INPERVIOUS. adj. [mperyius, Latin, ] „ 
1. Unpattablez umpenetrabie. | | 
_ Ve may thence. difcern of how cloſe a texture glaſs is, 
lince lo very thin a lm proved fo 7 ervious to the air, that 
it was forced to break the glats to tive itielt. Boyle. 
Leſt the diliculty of pathng back | 
Stay his return, perhaps, over this gulf 
Impattable, 7zzpervious ; let us try 
To iound a pain from hell to that new world, Milian. 
The cavic of retiection is not the unpinging of light on the 
ſolid or 7 perwous parts of bodies. | 
A great many veltels arc, in this ſtate, 7mperVious by the 
fluids. 2 Arbulſ not. 
From the damp earth 7zzperw!/0ts vapours Tie, | | 
Increaie the darknets, and involve the ſkies. Pope. 
2. Inacceſſible. Perhaps improperly uſed, | 
| A river's mouth anperuious to the wind, 
And clear of rocks. 
IMPERVIOUSNESS. . . [from z7pervi0us. ] Ihe kate ur not 
admitting any paſſage. | 


, 


— 


potiibil:ty to be paſſed through. | 

I willingly declined thoſe many ingenious reaſons given by 
others; as ot the ;zzxpertran/ibility of eternity, and impoſſibility 
therein to attain tothe pretent limit of antecedent ages. Hale. 
IMPETIGINOUS. adj. [rom impetigo, Latin.] Scurfy; co- 
vered with ſmall ſcabs. | 


trable, French. ] Poſſibſe to be obtained. 3 
To I'MPETRATE. v. a. [impetrer, Fr. impetro, Latin. ] To 
obtain by intreaty. 5 
I'MPETRATION. 2. J. [impetration, Fr. impetratio, from im- 
petro, RE] The act of obtaining by prayer or intreaty. 
The bleſſed facrament is the myers of the death of Chriſt, 

and the application of his blood, which was ſhed for the re- 
million of 1103, and is the great means of impetration, and the 
meritor ious caule of it. Taylor. 


liturgy, and means of impetration in this world. Taylor, 
IMPETUO'SITY., 2. /. [ :mpetuofite, French, from impetuous.)] 
1. Violence; fury; vehemence; force. 2 | 
I will {et upon Aguecheek a notable report of valour, and 
drive the gentleman into a molt hideous opinion of his rage, 
(Kill, fury, and petugfity. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, 
The wile intrigue was contrived by the duke, and ſo 
violently purſued by his ſpirit and 2mpetuojity. Clarendon. 
The mind gives not only licence, but incitation to the 
other paſſions to take their freeſt range, and at with the ut- 
molt npetugſty. Da ecay of Piety. 
IMPE”"FTUOUS. adj. [impetueux, Fr. from inbetus, Latin, ] 
1. Violent; forcible; flerce. . EEK | 
Their virtue, like their Tyber's flood, 5 
* Rolling its courſe, deſign'd their country's good; 
But ott the torrent's too οντνπεετνjxuu ſpeed, Z 58 
Peirom the low earth tore tone polluted weed, Prior. 
„% ͤ M nn EE 5 
The king, 'tis true, is noble, but zz2petuons. Rove, 
hemently. 5 | 3 
They view the windings of the hoary Narr, 
Through rocks and woods impetuoufly he gies, 7 
While froth and foam the fretting furtace hides: Addiſon 
ImePETUOUSNESS. 2. ſ. [from impetuous.] Violence; fury. 
I TI wiſh all words of this fort might vaniſh in that breath 
that utters them; that as they reſemble the wind in fury and 
impetuouſneſs, ſo they might in tranſientneſs. Decay of Pzety. 
IMPETUS. u. /. [Latin.J Violent tendency to any point; 
violent effort. | | 
Why did not they continue their deſcent till they were 
contiguous to the tun, whither both mutual attraction and 
tmpctus carried them. | Bentley's Sermons. 
IMPIERCEABLE. adj. [in and pierce.] Impencuable; not to 
be pierced, | | | NEAL 
Exceeding rage inflam'd the furious beaſt ; 
For never felt his 7mpierceable breaſt 
So wond'rous force from hand of living wight. 
5 Sbſenſer's Fairy Queen, 
IMPIETY. 2. /. [impiete, French; impietas, Latin, ] ; 
1. Irreverence to the Supreme Being; contempt of the dutics 


o keep that oath were more 7mpiety ; 
Then Jephtha's, when he ſacrific'd his daughter. Shakeſp. 
2. An act of wickednels; expreſſion of irreligion. In this lene 
it has a plural, | . 

It they die unprovided, no more is the King guilty of thoſe | 
impieties tor which they are now viſited. SV. Hin. V. 

Can Juno ſuch 7preties approve ? Denham. 

We have a melancholy proſpect of the ſtate of our religion: 
ſuch amazing imiicties can be equalled by nothing but by 
thoſe cities contumed of old by fire. wfwi/?'s Examiner. 
To eee v. a. [in and pignus, Latin. ] Lopawn; 

to pledge. Pp | 
IePrencna' TION, n. ſ. {from impignorate.] The act of 
pawning or putting to pledge. gion a | 
To IMPINGE. v. . [impingo, Latin.) To fall againſt; to 
{trike againſt; to clath with. 

Things are reſerved in the memory by ſome corporeal 
exuviæ and material images, which, having imp7ged on the 
common ſenſe, rebound thence into {ome vacant cells of the 
brain. Glanwille's Sceßſis. 

The cauſe of reflection is not the impingiug ol light on the 
ſolid or imperviovs parts of bodies. Newton's Optichs, 
To IMPI'NGUATE. v. a. [inand pinguis, Latin. ] To tatten; | 

to make fat. | 

Frictions alſo do more fill and impinguate the body than 
exerciſe; for that in frictions the inward parts are at reſt. 

— — — — Bacon. 
LMPIOUS. adj. [impius, Latin. ] Irreligious; wicked ; pro- 
fane; without reverence of religion. 3 
That Scripture ſtandeth not the church of God in any 
ſtead to direct, but may be let paſs as needleſs to be con- 
ſulted with, we judge it profane, impious, and irreligious to 


think. Hooker. | 
Ceaſe then this impious rage. Milton. 
Ye gods, deltroy that impious ſex, Waller. 


Then lewd Auchemolus he laid in duſt, 
Who ſtain d his ſtepdame's bed with pious luſt, Dryden. 
When no female arts his mind could move, 
She turn'd to furious hate her 2zpz0us love. Dryden. 
And impious nations fear'd eternal night. Dryden. 
Shame and reproach is generally the portion of the i, 
and irreligious. | South, 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear ſway, 
The pott of honpur is a private ation. Addiſon. 
Since after thee may rite an impious line, | 


I have had joy given meas prepoiteroutly, and as per tte 
rently, as they give it to men who marry here they do not 


leſttal hierarchy, began to be jo zpertmently importuned, that 


Newton's 0 ic. 


1 
Pope's Odyfep. 


IMPERTRA'NSIBILITY..f. Lin and fertranſeo, Latin.] Im- | 


I'MPETRABLE . adj. [ impetrabilis, from impetro, Lat. impe- 


Dif. |. 


It is the greateſt ſolemnity of prayer, the moſt powerful 


2. Tool; inſtrument of manufacture. 


ILM F 
1 . v,* . . * : 
Paint on, till fate diſſolve thy mortal part, 
And ve and che the monarch of ty att, Tickell, 
ace, mþous, dard to prey 
On herds Ugcceato the god ot day. Pope. 
"a ang nutases in rengion proceed from taking literlty 
Y 0 5 ene hgurauvely, trom which teveral % 10 
VU tes IPD At ine! * . - - 
$ Igowed, terminauny in abtolute infidelity. 
: | Forbes 
| 1 12 — "TIS" 0 
I r gad. from imbioug.] Profanely; wickedly, 
Ihe Roman wit, who T ⁰ẽðÜſ‚-αᷓ divides | 
His hero and his gods to dittercut des, | 
I woutd condemn. ; Granwille 
. * z*Þ x * q 7 L'? T 2 5 My 
IMPLAC ABILITY, 2. f. [trom. fine.] inexorablenets ; 
. IFTCCONCIEADIE cum; Uetermiued malice, 
Ar a F 9 
1540 LA CABLE, acl. [1plad ab. lis, Lat. implacable, Fr. J 
Not to be pacitied; inexorable; malicious; conttant in en 
mity. 2 
His incenſement is ſo cable, that futisfad jon can he 
none but by paly;s of deata. Habe. {wwilfth Night, 
Daran bears a. generous mind; 
But to emplacable:revenge iuelin'd; 


The French are the molt implacihe and the molt danger- 
ous enemies of the Brittth nation, | Addijn. 
IMPLACABLY. adv. from implacable.}] 8 | 
1. With malice not to be pacitied; inexorably; | 

An order was made tor harming ail the papiſts; upon 


prehentions m the people of dangers, and ditinclined them 
trom the queen, whom they begun every day more tzplaca- 
bly to hate, and conleguentiy to diloblige, Clarendon. 
2, It 180nceuſel by Dryden in a kind of mixed ſenſe of a ty- 
rant's love, 40 EIN 
24) I love, © ID ps 
And *tis below my greatneſs to diſown it: 2D 
Love thee ziplacatly, yet tate thee. too. Hd. Don. Sch. 
0 IMPLANT, . a. C, und plants, Laun.] To mhix ; to 
_ Inſert; to place; to engratt ; to tette; to let; to tow, 
_ - How can you him unworthy then decree, 
In whole chick part your worths izzþlanted be? Sidney. 
Sce, Father! what firſt fruits on carth are ſprung, 
From thy implanted grace in man! Milton's Par, Loft, 
No needot publick ſanctions thus to bind, x 
Which nature has 7mplanted in the mind; Dryden. 
There grew to the outiide of the arytenoides another car- 
tilage, capable of motion, by the help of fume muſcles that 
were tplanted im it. 3 Kay. 
God, having endowed man with faculties of knowing, was 
no more obliged to zzþ/ant thol,e innatè notions in his mind, 


than that, having given him reaton, hands, and materials, 


a 


he ſhould build him bridges.  Laacke, 


TMPLANTA'TION, 4. . [implantation, Fr. from implant. ] 


The act of tetting or plantingy, | 
IMPLA'USIBLE. a. Lin and plauſible.] Not fpecious; not 


likely to ſeduce or perſuade, 


art of making plauſible or 797þlau/ble harangues againit the 
very opinion tor which they relolve to determine. Szv772, 

FMPLEMENT. 2. f. | implementum, from 1pleo, Latin.] 

1. Something that fills up vacancy, or ſupplics wants, 

Unto lite many zmplements are neccitary z more, if we {eek 


ſuch a lite as hath in it joy, comtort, delight, and plealure. 


15er. 


Wood hath coined ſeventeen thouſand pounds, and hath 
his tools and z2þlements to coin tix times as much. Swift, 
It 15 the practice of the caſtern regions for the artitts in 
metals to carry about with them the whole zmmplements of 
3. Vellels of a kitchen. | ENS: 85 
IMPLE'TION. 2. f. [inpleo, Latin.] The act of filling; the 
ſtate of being full. „ | | 
Theophraitus conceiveth, upon aplentiful tion, there 
may lucceed a diſruption of the matrix. Proxwn's Vulg, Err, 
IMPLE'X. adj. [implexus, Latin.] Intricate; entangled ; 
complicated, | 335 | 
Every poem is either /imple or 1mplex: it is called firrple 
when there is no change ot. fortune in it; fler, when the 
fortune of the chief actor changes from bad to good, or 
from good to bad, 5 © Spectator. 
To I' MPLICATE,. v. a. [impliquer, French; implico, Lat.] 
Jo entangle; to embarrals ; to involve; to told, 
The ingredients of faltpetre do ſo mutually zplicate and 


- hinder each other, that the concrete acts but very languidly. 


Hoyle. 


| ImPLICa'TION. 2. /. [implicatio, Latin; implication, French, 


trom gnplicate.} ; 
I, luvolutionz entanglement. 8 
Three principal cauſes of firmneſs are the groſſneſs, tlie 
quiet contact, and the rπν icatiou of the component puts. 
8 | | „ Bale. 
2. Inference not expreſſed, but tacitly inculcated, h 
Though civil cavies, according to ſome men, are of leſs. 
moment than criminal, yet the doctors are, by mmiplication, ot 
a different opinion. |  Azitffe's Pareregon., 


IMPLICIT. adj. {inplicite, French, impliciius, Latin, } 


1. Entangled; intolded ; complicated. 
In his woolly fleece 


I cling implicit. | | Pope. 
| The humble ſhrub, | 
And buſh with frizzüd har amplicit, Thomſon. 


2. Inferred; tacitly compriſed; nor expreſſed. 
In the firit cſtablihments of ſpeech there was an u- 
plicit compact, founded upon common content, that ſuch. 
and ſuch words ſhould be highs, whereby they would ex- 
preſs their thoughts one to another. | Seuth, 
Our expreſs requeſts are not granted, but the implicit de- 
ſires of our hearts are fulfilled. Smmalriloe's Sermms.. 
3. Reſting upon another; connected with another over which 
that which is connected to it has no power ; truſting without 
reſerve or examination. | ; 
There be falſe peaces or unitics, when the peace is grounded 
but upon an implicit ignorance; tor all colours will agree in 


the dark, LEE: Bacon's Lſjays. 
No longer by implicit faith we err, 85 
Whilſt every man's his own interpreter, - Denham. 


IMPLICITLY. adv. from implicit.] 


1. By inference .comprilcd though not exprefied, ELLIS 
The divine infpection into tae aftairs of the world doth 
neceſſariſy follow from the nature and being of God; and he 
that der ies this, doth iii] deny his exiſtencę: he may 
acknowledge what he Will with his mouth, but in his heart 
hath fad there is no G90. Bentley. 


2. By conne&tion with ſomething elſe; dependently; with un- 


reſerved confidence or obedience. 
| My bluſhing mule with confcious fear retires, 
And whom they like, mphicitly admires, Roſcommon. 
Learn not to diſpute the methods of his providence ; hut 
humbly and mf{:crily to acquirice in and adore them. ters. 
We rwiplicitly tolo in the track in which they lead us, 
and comiort ourſelves with this poor reflection, that we ſhall 
fare as well as thole that go belore us.  Kegers's Sermons, 
To IMPLO'RE.. v. a. | implorer, French; iniploro, Latin. ] 
1. To call upon in ſupplication; to folicit, ; 
They ſnip their bars, and crown with wine 
The holy goblet to the powers divine, 


& Eflrange's Fables. 


Coarle manglers of the human tace divine: 


I:aploring all the gods that reign above. Pope's af: 
2. vo 


A bountcous maiter, biit a deailly toe, Dryden's Aureng. | 


3 1 1 5 . 
Which though nothing was after done, yet 1t:keptup the ap- 


Nothing can better improve political ſchool- hoys than the 


trade, to the houſe where they find employment... Broome. 
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2. To aſk; to beg. 


Do not ſay tis ſuperſtition, that 3 
I kneel, and then implore her blefling. Shat, Nirter's Tale. 
IMPLO'RE. 2. / (trom the verb.] The act of begging z in- 
ucaty ſolicitation, Not in ule, | 
| Urged fore _ 
With piercing words and pitiful ihre, 
Him haſty to ariſe. 


Fairy Queen. 


IurLORER. . /. [from v pave. Solicitor. 


Mere implorers ot unholy ſuits, 
Breathing, like ſanctified and pious, ap 
The better to beguile. Shateſpeare's Hamlet. 
IMPLUMED. adj. {implumis, Lat.] Without feathers. Dict. 
To IMPLY'. v. a. | impliquer, French; implico, Latin. ] 
1. To infold; to cover; to intangle. 
= Whole courage ſtout, 
Striving to looſe the knot that faſt him ties, a 
Himſelf in ſtraighter bonds too raſh hies. Fairy Queen. 
And Phozbus flying ſo moſt ſhametul tight, | 
His bluthing face in foggy cloud zmplies. Fairy Queen. 
2. To involve or compriſe as à conſequencè or Concomitant, 
That it was in uſe among the Greeks the word triclinium 
amplicth. Browwi”s Vulgar Errours. 
What follows next is no objection; for that zmplies a 
fault. - . ; 
| Bows the ſtrength of brawny arms imply, 
Emblems of valour, and of victory. Dryden. 
To InP0150N. wv. 4. [empoiſoner, French, It might be 
written crporyjon, = Rp EE. 
1. To corrupt with poiſon. 
| One doth not know. 


How much an ill word doth impoiſon liking. Shakeſpeare. | 


2. To kill with poiſon. This is rare. See EMPOISON. 
A man by his own alms in:poiſon'd, 5 
And with his charity ſlain. , Shakeſpeare's Coridlanus. 
TMPO'LARILY. adv. | in and polar.) Not according to the 

direction of the poles. N Bo 


Being ntolarily adjoined unto a more vigorous lcadftone, | 
* * * 1 J I» r- 4 2 „ — . . . p 
it will, 1n a ſhort time, exchange its poles. Fulgar Errours. 


Dryden. 


IMPOLITICAL, 145 [in and gelitick.] Imprudent; indiſ- 


IMPO'LITICK. crect; void ot art or forecaſt. 5 
| He tht exhoneth to beware of an enemy's policy, Goth not 
give counſel to he #92þ9/17ick 3 but rather to uſe all prudent 


torch ght and circvinipeRtion, leſt our ſimplicity be over- | 


reacht-by cunning flights. | Hooker. 
IMPOLITICALLY, 


ImMPOLITICKLY, forecaſt. - --- *: 


144PONDEROUS, adj. [ix and ponderous.) Void of percepti- 


ble weight, . f : is F . % 
It. produces viſible and real effects by zmponderous and 
inviſiblecmiſlions. Brcaun'sFulgar Errours. 


IM?PORO'SITY. 2. / [in and porows.] Abſence ot iuterſtices; 


compactneſs ; cloſenels. 


The poroſity or #mforeity betwixt the tangible parts, and 
the greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the pores. Bacon s Nat. Hiſt. 


Iurokous. adj. [in and forcug.] Free from pores tree 
-- xcom vacuities or interſtices; clote of texture; completely] 


tolid, 4 1 | 
I, has its earthly and ſalinous paris ſo exactly reſolved, 
that its body is left 2/zf0rous, and not dilcreted by atomical 
terminations. = Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
If atoms ſhould deſcend plumb down with equal velocity, 
being all perfectly ſolid and zporexs, they would never the 
one overtuke the other. Ray on the Creation. 
To IMPORT. v. a. [importo, Latin. 


1. To carry into any country from abroad : oppoſed to export. 


For Elis I would tl with utmoſt ſpeed, 
I import twelve mares, which there luxurious feed, Pope. 
2. To imply; to inter. | | = 

Himlelt not only comprehended all our neceſſities, but in 

ſuch ſort alſo framed every petition as might moſt naturally 
ſerve for many; and doth, though not always Ree, yer al- 
ways port a multitude of ſpeakers together, coker, 
The name of dilcipline zporteth not as they would tain 

hav. itconſtrucd ; but the ſelf-ſame thing it bgniheth, which 
tlic name of doctrine doth. Hooker. 


This queſtion we now atked, 7zported, as that we thought 


this land a land of magicians. 
3. To produce in confequence. 85 70 
Something he left imperfect in the ſtate, FED 
Which lince his coming forth is thought of, which 
Luforts the kingdom ſo much tear and danger, 
That his return was mott requir'd. SHL. King Lear. 


Bacon. 


4. [ Importer, initorte, French. Iinperſonally.] To be of mo- 


ment: as, it %%%, it is of weight or conſequence. 
Her length of ickneſs, with waat elſe more ſerious 
Importcth thee to know, this bears, Shak. Anth. and e 
Let the heat be ſuch as may Keep the metal perpetually 
molten; for that above all :7z»zporteth to the work. Bacon. 


Number in armies 7zporteth not much, where the people 


Bacon's Efſays. | 


is of weak courage, | | 
8 This to attain, whether heav'n move, or earth, 


Imports not, if thou reckon right. Milton's ara Loft. | 


It may import us in this calm to hearken more than we 


have done to the ſtorms that are now raiſing abroad. Temple. 
If I endure it, what zz-7ports it you? Did. Span. Friar. | 


1:1PO'RT. u. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Importance; moment; conſequence, 
5 Nhat occaſion of ert 


* 


Hath all 10 long detain'd you from your wife ? Shakeſp. | 


dome butinets of zzport that triumph wears 
You ſeem to go with. 


adv. Lin and political, } Without art or 


| | | ſtanding, and hinder it from being employed. 


Dryden and Lee's Oedipus.” 


When there is any diſpute, the judge ought to appoint 


the tum according to the eloquence and ability of the ad- 


vocate, and in proportion to the iht of the caule. Aylife. | 


2. Tendency. | 


Add to the former obſervations made about vegetables a 


third of the {ame import made in mineral ſubſtances. Boyle. 
3. Any thing imported from abroad. | 
IMPO'RTABLE. adi. [im and portable.]. Unſupportable; not 
to be endured. A word peculiar to Spenſer, and accented 
by him onthe firſt ſyllable. 3 
Both at once him charge on either ſide, 
With hideous ſtrokes and zmportable power, 
That forced him his ground to traverſe wide, | 
And wiſely watch to ward that deadly ſtour. Fairy Q. 
IMPORTANCE, 2. . [French.] | 
3. Thing imported or implied. 8 
A notables paſſion of wonder appeared in them; but the 
wiick beholder, that knew no more but ſeeing, could not ſay 
it the importance were joy or ſorrow. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 
2. Matter; ſubject. | 
It had been pity you ſhould have been put together with 
ſo mortal a purpole, as then each bore, upon 7zzportance of 
ſo flight a nature, Is Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
3- Coniequencez moment. | | | 
We confider 
Th' importance of Cyprus to the Turks. Shak. Othello. 
hy own if rtance know, | 
Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. Pope. 
4. Importunity. An improper ule peculiar to Shakeſpeare, 
4 Muria writ | 
The letter at Sir Toby's great importance; 
In recompence whereot he hath married her, Shakeſpeare. 
TMPO'KTANT. adi. { important, French.) 
3. Momentous ; weighty; of great conſequence, 
he molt in portant and preiling care of a new and vigo- 


rous king was his marriage, for mediate eſtabliſ:ment of the 
royal line. WMotton. 
This ſuperadds treachery to the crime: 'tis the falſifying 


the molt inportant truſt. Decay of Piety. 
O then, what intereſt ſhall I make | 
To ſave my laſt 7zzportart ſtake, | 
When the moſt juſt have cauſe to quake, Roſcommon. 


The great 7?portant end that God detigns it tor, the go- 
vernment of mankind, ſufficiently ſhews the neceſſity of its 
being rooted deep in the heart, and put beyond the danger of | 
being torn up by any ordinary violence, South, 

Examine how the faſhionable practice of the world can be 
reconcilegto the we anger doctrine of our religion. Rogers. 

Important truths (till let your fables hold, | 

And moral myſteries with art unfold, Granwille. 

Th' zportant hour had paſs'd unhecded hy, Irene. 
2. Momentous; forcible; of great efficacy. This ſeems to be 

the meaning here. 
| He fierecly at him flew, . 

And with w2þ9rtant outrage him aſſaib'd; 

Who ſoon prepar'd to field, his {word forth drew, 
And him with equal value countervaild, Fairy Queen. 
3. Importunate, A corrupt ute of the werd. | 
| | Great France | | 

My mourning and 1po/taut tears hath pitied. SHH ee. 
IMPORTA'TION. 2. /. | trom port.) The a% or practiccot 
importing, or bringing into a country irom abrout. 


upon iu pο ꝗ ation and exportation. Bacon. 

Theſe mines till the country with greater numbers o: peo-, 
ple than it would be able to bear, Without the 1»2portuticr 
of corn from foreiga parts. A.laliſan on Tioiy. 

The emperor has forbidden the z7z7zportation of their manu— 
factures into any part of the empire. A.liliſon ou Itaiꝝ. 

IMPORT ER. 77. 1 import.] One that bimgs m trom 
abroad. . 

It is impoſſible to limit the quantity that ſhall be brought 
in, eſpecially if the i7þorters of it have ſo lure a market_us 
the Exchequer. | | 7s Saviit, 

 IMPORTLESS. adj. [from import.] Of no moment or con- 
*tequence, This is a word not in ule, but not inelegant. 
We ic! expect 
That matter needlels, of 77:p6r{leſs burthen, 
Divide thy lips. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crefſuda. 
TMPORTUNATE. adj. [impurtunus, Lat. imporiune, Fr.] 
 Uniealonable and inceſſant in ſolicitations; not to be re- 
pulſed. | 2 ; | | 
I was in debt to my importunate buſineſs ; but he would 
not hear my excuſe. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


 tunate ſuitor. Smalridge”s Sermons. 


ture. 
IMPO'RTUNATELY. adv, [ from importunutèe.] With inceſ- 


{ant ſolicitation pertinacioully, | 
Their pertinacy is ſuch, that when you drive them out of 
one form, they aſſume another; and are fo importiunately 
troubleſome, as makes many think it impoſſible to be freed 
from them.  Dufppda's Rules of Devotion. 
IMPO'RTUNATENESS. 2. f. [from inportunate.] Inceſſunt 
ſolicitation, 1 | | Ts 1 
She with more and more importunateneſs craved, which, 
in all good manners, was either of us to be deſired, or not. 
granted. 5 


Latin. Accented anciently on the {econd ſyllable.] To 
teize; to haraſs with {light vexation perpetually recurring; 
to moleſt. | VVV 

Againſt all ſenſe you do importune her. Shakeſpeare. 
If he eſpied any lewd gaiety in his fellow-ſervants, his 


importuning, until the fellow had put away his fault. Carew. 
The bloom of beauty cther years demands. 
Nor will be gather'd by ſuch wither'd hands: 


The ſligheit ſaint in the celeſtial hierarchy began to be to. 
wmpertinently 7zportuned, that a great part of the liturgy was 
addreiſed folciy to her. Hoavel q Vocal Foreſt. 
Exery one hach experimented this troubleſome intruſion 
of ſome friſking ideas, which thus iportune the under- 
Locke 
We have been obliged to hire troops trom ſeveral prince 

of the empire, whole miniſters and reſidents here have per- 

petually zzportuned the court with unreaſonable demands, 
IMPORTUNE. adj. I importunus, Latin. It was anciently 

pronounced with the accent on the ſecond 1yjlable.} E 
1. Conſtantiy recurring; troubleſome by frequency. 

All that charge did fervently apply, 
With greedy malice and importune toil z 


2. To enſoin as a duty or law, 


The king's realonable profit ſhould not be neglected | 


They may not be able to bear the clamour of an impor- | I 


A rule reſtrains the moſt zzzportunate appetites of our na- 
> Rogers's Sermons. | 


2. The act of giving a note of diſtinction. 


5 | TS Sidney. 
To IMPORT UNE. v. a. ¶importuner, French; ws ah 


maſter ſhould ſtraightways know it, and not reit free from 


You importune it with a falſe deſire. Dryd. Aurengacbe.“ 


> IT MP: 


To tyrants others have their cut TY 
Impoſing foreign lords tor foreign 881. De 
On impious realms and barb'rous kings im 24. E. 
Thy plagues, aud curie thent with ſuch ill 28 eh 57 
loſe, Pape 


1 
What good or evil is there under the ſun what 38 
reſpondent or repugnant unto the las which Gon OG 
Poſed upon his creatures, but in or upon it God 4 * 
according to the law which hümfelf hath cter: Al Lob, 
to keep? : | e Propoted 
There was athorough way made by the word for l. 
Poſing of the laws upon them. Sperjer ” oo 
I hou on the deep zmpo/uft nobler laws 7% C Wiland, 
And by that juſtice nale remov'd the caule 
Chriſtianity hath hardly 2 any other law 
but What are enacted in our natures, 
prime and fundamental laws of it, Till: 
ö Inmpaſe but your commands, . 
This hour fhall bring you twenty theufand hands, Djyy 
Id was nenner 722þ04 on me, nor o much a3 the th! a 
given me by any man. NA h Dr. 
3. Lo fix on; to impute to. | . 
, This cannot be vilowed, except we impute that unt ide 
rit cauſe which we ite not on the lecond; or whit we 
deny unto nat ine, we impute unto NAtivityulglt, B, 
4. To obtrude fallacionlly, ee mos 
„. ur poct chinßs not fit 
II“ infeſe upon you what he writes for wit, 
5. Te IM POSE H. To put a chrat on; to deciive, 
= Fhyncians and philoſophers have fufferes themſelves. 
ſo far me upen as to publim chymical experitentsss! 
they never tried. | f : | 
He thui-thioks the name centzaur Hands fo Cage 


4 > Z ESTI. f 7 7 tome re. Me 
mg, impeſes ou hiniſelf, and rniakes words for thin 


* 
en 


Waller, 
$ upon 
or are agrecable 


us 


7 
i a 
0 ny 


D rd: ” 


} 
1. 
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6. [Among priaters.] To put the pages on the Wray i 
on the chiles, in order to carry the forms to pre. oh 
IMPpO'SE. 3./. [trom the verb.] Command z inundlion. Net 
in uſe. | = : N 
According to your ladyſiaip's {poſs 
Iam thus curly come.“ 18 
IMPO'SEABLE. adj. [from {9po/e.} To be lat 
on any body, 
They were not ſimply ie on any va 


| j » y paltiemar man, 
farther than he was a men berot lone church. Laus 
1 wee {from it ae. ] X S308 W223 hig! > 3- ne vm 
lays any thing on another as A lon, 

"The univertities luſterin s nde nt be mantel tt; att. 
tions, and the 27p9/ers of ͤ t on hs nifitc nor Aa 
7 — . — * 4% « 1 . 2 . WE | illes 

MPOSI TION. . / ( 227! eite, © YENEN 5 fu Ital? 


1. Theattof laymg ay too on another, 
The ſecond part of cont.rmation is the prayer and here: 
diction of the biſhop, made more 1olewn by the impoſttun & 
hands. 125 Hanel. 


: The firſt impoſition of nanies was grounded, amo 411. 
tions, upon future good hope conceivoa of children, Conn, 
I The zmpoſition- of the name is grounded ent upon de 
pPredominancy of that element, whote names a:crivel . 
3. Injunction of any thing as a law or duty. | 
Their determination is to trouble you with no more (ul; 
unleſs you may be won by ſome other fort than vourtaties 
ampojition, depending on the catkets. Chat, Merch, o va, 
©. $iom zutun of ſtrict laws, to tic „ 
Acceptance of large grace from ſcrvile tear 
Io filial; werks of law, to works cf faich. 
4. Conſtraint; oppreſſion. "OR 
Ihe conſtraint of receivin g and holdipg opinions by bu- 
thority, was rightly called i2:p0/itien. Lick 
| 2 greater load has been laid on us than we have bee! a 
to bear, and the groſſeſt mpojitions have been fubmitiel ty 
in order to torward the dangerous detignsot a ααινο. ett. 
Let it not be made, contrary to its ou nature the ccc 
ſion of ſtrife, a narrow {pirit, and unrein 
on the mind and practice. Matis s Improv. CI Nth 
5. Cheat; fallacy; impoſture. | Eng, 
IMPO'SSIBLE. adj, [inboſibile, Fr. in and F.] Nut 
be done; not io be attained ; unpratticabic. | 
Unlawful deſires are puniſned after the efled ct en 
but imþo/jible deſires are punithed in the dehre iel. dikes 
It was imalſible that the ſiate ſhould cont nue quis. 2a. 
With men this is #-:pofibie; but with God a things #5 
poſſible. | 8 Mazt. Xx. 20. 
Twere impoſſible for any enterprize to be lau ful, I! ti 
which ſhould legitimate it 1s ſubſequent to it. Deco P 8 
Ditlicult it is, but not impeſſible. killing vvertb. 
It is z2þg/ible the mind ſhould be ſtopped any where i 
its progrels in this ſpace, how far focyer it extends“ 
thoughts, e Tots 


£1 


Par 754 
410007 © & 1 


And planted there their huge artillery, e 
With which they daily made moſt dreadful battery. 
| wy | Fairy Queen. 


buſied himſelf with zportune and inceſſant labour and in- 

duſtry, to compaſs my death and ruin, if I had been ſuch a 

feigned perſon, _ Reb | 
2. Troubleſome; vexatious. TS 

And th' anaies of their creatures all, and ſome 

Do ſerve to them, and with une might 

War againſt us, the vaſſals of their will. 

If the upper foul can check what is conſented to by the 
will, in compliance with the fleſh, and can then hope that 
after a few years of ſenſuality, that izportune rebellious ſer- 
vant ſhall be eternally caſt off, this would be ſome colour 
for that novel perſuaſion, | Hammond. 

Tue ſame airs, which ſome entertain with moſt delightful 
tranſports, to others are importune. 


time. 
No fair to thine | 
Equiralent, or ſecond! which compell'd 
Me thus, though z7portune perhaps, to come 
And gaze and worſhip thee. Milton's Paradiſe Left, b. ix. 
IMPO'RTUNELY. adv, | from importune.] _ 8 
1. Troubleſomely; inceſlanily. | EE 
The palmer bent his ear unto the noiſe, 
To weet who called io izpportunely: 
Again he heard a more efforced voice, 
That bade him come in haſte. 
2. Unſeaſonably; improperly, 
The conſtitutions that the apoſtles made concerning dea- 
: cons and widows, are, with much importunity, but very in- 
portunely urged by the diſciplinarians. Sanderſon. 
IMPORTU'NITY. . / [ importunitas, Lat. importunite, Fr. 
trom 72portunate.] Inceſtant ſolicitation, 
Overcome with the zzxporturity of his wife, a woman of a 


Fairy Queen, 


haughty ſpirit, he altered his tormer purpote, Knolles. 
Thrice I deluded her, and turn'd to ſport | 
Her 1zþortanity. ilton's Agoniſtes, 


To IMPO'SE, wv. a. [impoſer, French; impoſitum, Latin. 
1. To lay on as a burthen or penalty. 

If a ſon, ſent by his father, do fall into a lewd action, the 
imputation, by your rule, ſhould be zzzpojed upon his fa- 
ther. | Shakeſpeare. 


Henry, calling himſelf King of England, needed not to | 
| have beſtowed tuch great ſums of treature, nor fo to have 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


Spenſer. 3 


b : 1 Glanwille's Scep/is. | 
| 3- Unſcatonable;z coming, atking, or happening at a wrong 


{ 2. That which cannot be done. 


We cannot believe it i-poffible to God to make a cons 
with more ways to convey into the underitancing the not. 


of corporeal things than five. _ „ Alle 
OE I my thoughts deceive Wall 
With hope of things 7p/idle to find. 40 


IMPOSSIBILITY. 2. /. { inpalſibilitè, Fr. from ine 
1. Impracticability; 555 {tate of being not feaible. 1 
Simple Philoclea, it is the 12x that dot tore 
me; tor unlaw ful deſires are puniſhed atter the etecte . 
joying, but impoſſible deſires in the defre ittclt. 3 
Admit all theiz i7pogibilities and great ablurdte e 
poſlible and convenient. e N 
Let the mutinous winds 6 

Strike the proud cedars gainſt the fiery fun, 
Murdering impoſſibility, to make v. Corielens" 
What cannot be, {light work. Shake/. Cr. oath; 
They confound difficulty with im pofſebitiiys nn 
Thote who aſſert the impoſſibility of Ipace e*tiins "oc | 
matter, muſt make body infinite. | | _ 

| When we ſee a man of like paſſions and ae fung 
ourſelves going before us in the paths of duty, 1 
all lazy pretences of impoſſibility. uh 


+49 
Wim 


wil 


An that the u- 
Though men do, without offence, wiſh daily eye 
fairs, which with evil ſuccels are palt, might 337770, 
much better; yet to pray that they may have bern I, the 
than they are, this being a manifelt 2 e e 1, 
rules of religion donot permit. 
Impoſſibilities ! oh no, there's none, 
Could I bring thy heart captive home. %% Lau. 
Iuro'sr. 1. . { impoſt, impit, French; i. 
A tax; a toll; cuſtom paid. e 
Taxes and zzzpefts upon merchants do {elco büöndrech! 
king's revenue; tor that that he wins 12 the _ 72 
loſeth in the ſhire. IN Jo act 
Imeo'sTs. u. .. [ impoſte, French; ircuurba; x. 07 5 
tecture, that part of a pillar, in vavits and 4 rel ' 
the weight of the whole building licth. EE To lem at 
To IM rOSTHUMATE. v. a. [trom in bum. l i. nana 
. abſceſs; to gather; to forma cyſt or bas 2 turned 
The bruiſe impeſthumated, and aten come n 
ſtinking ulcer, which made every body Y 5 42s. 


. 
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140 tie 
m good 


to 3 


her. n © 1 an impolta he 
ToIMPO'STHUMATE. v. 2. To afflict u Lancet threat 


. Ye 2 ance 415 
They would not fly that ſurgeon, WBOI8 Deces of A, 
none but the z»pojtbumated parts. | 


It mall not be lawful to ;zzpofe toll upon them, £&zr0, vii, | 


. 1 Tie at a. 
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© - Topuniſh endleſs ? 


4. Without power of propagation. 


IMP 


forming an impoſthume; the {tate in which an impoſthime 


is tormed. 


. that wakerh the wound bleed inwards, endangereth 


ahi and pernicious fzpo/fibumations. Bacon. 
iF bi. A wy [This —.— to have been formed 
dy corruption from impdſtem, as South writes it; and i- 
Jem to nave been written err ncoutly tor apaſtem, a wc e, ; 
+4 abſceſ>.] A collection of F Sn matter in a bag or cyit. 
Now the rotten ment) the * e $099 eee , 
| «ders full of impofthumes, make prepoſterous diſco- 
5 — rap e Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
An error in the judgment is like an impeſtem in the head, 
which is always noiſome, and trequently mortal. South. 
Fumes cannot tranſudethrough the bag of an ?mpoſiburne. 
| WES Hur) on Conjumptions. 
Jupo'sTER. 1. /. Limpaſteur, French, from impeje ; impgſitor, 
Latin. ] One who cheats by a lictitious character. | 
Shame and pain, poverty and ſickneſs, yea death and hell 
itlelt, are but the trophies of thoſe fatal conqueſts got by 
that grand ir1poftor, the devil, over the deluded tons * oy. 
| $67" 


Jur0's TURE. #. /. [impoſture, French; impoſtura, Latin. 


Cicat; fraud; ſuppoſititiouſneſs ; cheat committed by giv- | 


zue to perſons or things a falſe character. 5 
hat the ſoul and W have nothing to do with groſſer 
locality is generally opimoned] but who is it that retains not 
a great part of the 7mpoſture, by allowing them a definitive 
uli, which is ſtill but imagination? Glanwille's Scepfis. 
Oven to them ſo many of the interior ſecrets of this myſ- 
derious art, without imprſiuere or invidious reſerve. Evelyn. 
We know how ſucceisful the late uſurper was, while his 
army believed him real in his zeal againſt kingſhip; but when 
they ſound out the impoſiure, upon his aſpiring to the lame. 
himſelf, he was preſently deſerted, and never a le to crown 
his uſurped greatneſs with that title. South. 
Wh F orm new legends, 7 | | 

And fill the world with follies and izzpoſlures. Irene. 
3 On. 7. impotentia, Latin.] r 

1. Want of power; inability; imbecillity; weakneſs. 


Some were poor by impotency of nature; as young father- | 
leis children, old decrepit perſons, ideots, and ny cies | 


e _ Hayward. 

Weakneſs, or the impotence of exerciſing animal motion, 
attends tevers. 5 
God is a iriend and a father, whoſe care ſupplies our wants, 
and defends our impotence, and from hole compaſſion in 
Ckrilt we hope for cternal glory hereafter. Regers's Serm. 
J is is not a reſtraint or zmpotency, but the royal preroga- 


tive of the moſt abſolute King of kings; that he wills to do | IMP tre 
1. Ihe act ot making prolifick; fecundation. 3 
Icy ought to reset matters unto countellors, which is the | 


nothing but what he can; and that he can do nothing which 
is repugnant to his divine goodneſs. —. Bentley, 
. Ungovernableneſs of paſſion. A Latin ſignification: n 

unpotentta. | oY | 
Will he, ſo wile, let looſe at once his ire, 

Belike through zpotence, or unaware, _ 

_ To give his enemies their with, and end | 

Them in his anger, whom his anger faves . | 

| Milte Paradiſe Loſi. 
Yet all combin'd, | 


Your beauty and my impotence of mind. Dryden. 
3. Incapacity of propagation. e 815 
Dulnets with obicenity muſt prove pet 
As bateful, ſure, as impotence in love. Pope. 


IMO TEN T. adj. [:mpotent, Fr. impotent, Latin.] 
1. Wk; tecblez wanting torce z wanting power. 
We that are ſtrong mult bear the unbecillity of the impo- 


tent, and not pleaſe ourſelves. Hooker. 
Vet wealth is impotent 2 
Io gain dominion, or to keep it gain'd. Milton. 


Altuough in dreadful whuls we hung, 
High on the broken wave, 1 
knew thou wert not ſlow to hear, Re, 
Nor impotent to lave. © Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. Dilabled by nature or diſeaſe. „ ä 
In thele porches lay a great multitude of impotent folk, of 
blind, halt, and withered. wes 
There fat a certain man, impotent in his feet, being a crip- 


ple from his mother's womb, who never had walked. Acts x1v. 


I have lcain'd that fearful commenting 
Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay; N 
_ Delay leads impotent and inail pac'd beggar: EE 
EE Shakeſpeare's Richard. III. 
$- Without power of reſtraint. [ Auimi impotens.] „ 
With ;calous eyes at diſtance the had teen, | 
Whitp'ring with Jove the filver-tooted queen; 
Iden, izpoteat of tongue, her ſilence broke, 
Thus turbulent in ratiling tone the poke. Dryden. 
He told beau Prim, who is thought :mpotent, that his miſ- 
trels would not have him becauie he is a floven, and had 
committed a rape. os | aller. 
IkrorEN TL. adv. {from impotent.) Without power. 
Proud Czfar, midſt triumphal cars, | | 
The polis of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
Iznobiy vam, and potertly great, e 
Nee Rome her Cato's figure drawn in ſtate. Pope. 
„uro UND. v. a. [in and pound. dee Poux p.] 
1. Jo incloſe as in a pound ; to ſhut in; to confine. 


be great care was rather how to i 


4 T. dach them. Bacon's Henry VII. 
* 20 ſhut up in a pinfold, | SES NY 
P England na 
N taken and inpounded as a ſtrav + 
he King. \ Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


er him wander about, I took him up for a ſtray, and 

8 ed him, with intention to reſtore him to the right 

Jo lupo Dryden s Don Sebaſlian. 
OWER, See EMPOWER. no 5 


MPRACTICABLE.adj. [ impradticable,Fr.inand practicable.] | 


i. Not to be performed; unfeaſible; impoſlible. 
q he not been ſtil] remaining bodies, the legitimate 
_ BY of the antediluvian earth, 'twould have been an ex- 
g 85 as and impracticable undertaking to have gone about 
Ton an) thing concerningit. Woodward 's Nat. Hift. 
d up the neceſſity of that which our experience 
e te If practicable, were to aitright mankind with 
+. Uniraa © prolpect of univerſal damnation. Rogers's Serm. 
| ez unmanageable. "= RISE 
3 hat fierce impracticable nature 
he Sovern'd by a dainty-finger'd girl. 
1b CTICABLENESS 1. J. [ 
llity. e 


Fa know a greater mark of an able miniſter than that 
Nr V adapting the ſeveral faculties of men, nor is any 
ing ore to be lamented than the impracticableneſs of do- 
Tel? PREC Sewift. 
upon hi Cel TE. v. a. [imprecor, Latin. ] To call for evil 
lurxsc elt or others. 

rte, . rn. . [imprecatio, Lat. imprecation, Fr. from 
e.] Curſe; prayer by which any evil is wiſhed. 
Wu 7 Mother ſhall the horrid furies raiſe 


di Yecations, Chapman's Odhſſey. 
of "John Hotham z uncurſed by any Ws or 3 


ong after paid his own and his eldeſt 1on's 


dead, t 


2. Untuzxen 5 unmoved; unattected. | 


1. To fill with young; to make prohnck. We 
Hlermaphrodites, although they include the parts of both | 


Arbuthuot. | 


5 ſions, begets as firm a belief as the autnority or aggregated 


turn it to the N up ot themielves. 


| 1. To print by preflure; to ſtamp. 


Jobn v. 3. | 
2. To fix dee 


Ke ' mpound the rebels, that | 
done of them might eſcapc, than that any doubt was made to 


2. Effects upon another ſubſtance. 


pref 


| Rowve. 
from int racticable.] Impoſ- 


With imprecations thus he fill'd the air, LATTE 
And angry Neptune heard th' 2 — pray'r. Pope. 


Ta 25 ATORY, adj. | trom imprecate. 
eil. 
To IMPRE'GN. v. a. [in and pragno, Latin.] To fill with 
young; to till with any mater or quality, 
In her ears the found 
Yet rung ot his pertuative words, in:pregn'd 
Wich realon, to ner lceining. 
Th' untruittul rock itte, inpregu d by thee, 
Forms lucid ſtones. | 
IMPR®GNABLE. adj. {imprenable, French, ] 
1. Not o be itormed; not to be taken. | 
Two giants kept themlelves in a caſtle, ſeated vpon the top 
of a rock, impregnable, becaule there was no conung to it but 


Contanung withes of 


own an army. $1UNey. 
Let us be back'd with God, and with the ſeas, 
Which he hath given for tence zzpregne”, 
And with their helps alone detend ourſelves. Shakeſp. 
Hatt thou not him, and all 
Which he calls his, incloled with a wall 
Or tirength zmpreguable? Sandys. 


nere the capito! ou ſce'ſt, 
Above the reit littirg his ſtacciy head 
On the Larpeian rock, her citadel | Es 
Impregnavle. Milton's Paradiſe Regained, b. iv. 


'T he man s atteeuon remains wholy unconcerned and u- 
Pregnable; jult like a rock, which being pied continually 
by the waves, ttill throws them back again, but 18 not at all 
moved. | South's Sermons. 
IMPRE'GNABLY, adv. ¶ from impregnable.)] In uch a manner 
as to dety torce or hotwulity. . 
A caitie ſtrongly ſcated on a high rock, joined hy an iſthmus 
to the land, and is 1wfreguably tortinhed. Sail. 
To IMPREGNATE, v. 4. | i and pregno, Latin. ] 


ſexes, cannot 7mpregnate themictves. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

__ Impregnaze, trom their lows they thed . 
A ſlimy juice.“ Di den' Virg. Georg. 

| With native earth their blood the nivniters mx'd; 

The blocd, endu'd with animating heat, | 
Did in the mpreguate earth new tons beget. 

2. [Impregner, trench. To ful; to laturate. 
Curitzanuy is0f foprohitick a nature, to apt to 7mpregnate 
the hearts and lives of 11s protelytes, that it is hard 106 1nagine 


IMPREGNA TION. 2. /. [from ?mpregnate. 


firit begetung or 7mpregnation; but when they are elaborate 
in the womb of their cduntel, and grow ripe to be brought 
-toith, then chey take the matter back into their on hands, 
| EO Oy Bacon. 

2. That with which any thing is impregnated. e 
_ ©, What could unplant in the body tuch peculiar 7mpregna- 


3. [ Impregnation, French. ] Saturation. - 


judiced; not prepollefied ; napartial, | 
| The told reaton of one man with zprejudicate apprehen- 
teltimony of many hundreds. Brown. 
neis; want of preparation. : 
 Impreparation and unreadineſs when they find in us, they 
Hooker. 
To IMPRE'SS. v. a. | imprefſum, Latin.] PL 
So foul and ugly, that exceeding fear © 
Their viſages impreſt, when they 1 near. Shenſ. 
When God from earth form'd Adam in the Ealt, 
He his own image on the clay impreſt. 
Ine conquering cluet his foot jet i 
On the ſtrong neck of that dettructive beaſt, Dryd, Ovid. 


We'ſhou | dwell upon the arguments „and impreſs themo- 


of them. L . Watts. 
3. To force into ſervice. This is generally now ſpoken and 
written preſs. 9 5 5 | 
His age has charms in it, his title more, 
To pluck the common boſoms on his ſide, 
And turn our zpreſt launces in our eyes 
Which do command them. 
Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be, until 
Great Birnam-wood to Dunſinanc's high hill 
Shall come againſt him. 1 5 
That will never be: ; Fo 
Who can 7mpreſs the foreſt, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root? 


levies of men, and for impreſſing of ſhips. Clarendon. 
IMPRE SS. z. /. [from the red} eh CR 
1. Mark made by preſſure. ; A 
This weak zprejs of love is as a figure 
Trench'd in ice, which with an hour's heat | 
Dilſolves to water. Shakeſp. Two Gent. of Verona. 
They having taken the impreſſes of the inſides of tneſe ſhells 
with that exquititeniceneſs, as to expreſs even the fineit linea- 
ments of them, Wosdward's Natural Hiftory. 


How objects are repreſented to myſelf I cannot be igno- 
rant; but in what manner they are received, and what in- 
preſſes they make upon the different organs of another, he 
only knows that feels them. Glanwille's Scepſ. 
3. Mark of diſtinction; ſtamp. 1 | £2 
God, ſurveying the works of the creation, leaves us this | 
general impreſs or character upon them, that they were ex- 
ceeding good. tk South's Sermons. 
4. Device ; motto. | | 
To deſcribe emblazon'd er | 
Impreſſes quaint, capariſons, and ſtecds, 
Bale and tinſel Nl tn Milton's Paradije Loft, b. 1x. 


commonly preſs. | | 5 
Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under an - 
reſs. 0... Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crefſida. 
Why ſuch impreſs of ſhipwrights, whole fore talk 
Docs not divide the Sunday from the week. Shak. Hamlet. 
\ Your ſhips are not well mann'd ; | 
Your mariners are mulitecrs, reapeis, people 
Ingroſt by ſwift impreſs. Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleopatra. 
IMPRE SSION. 1 [ impreſſio, Latin; impreſſion, Fr. 
1. The act of preſſing one body upon another, Be 
Senſation is ſuch an impreſſion or motion, made in ſome 
art of the body, as produces ſome perception in the under- 
n Locke. 
2. Mark made by preſſure; ſtamp. 
| Like to a chaos, or unlick'd bear-whelp, PUREE 
That carries no impreſſion like the dam. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
3. Image fixed in the mind. | 
Were the offices of religion ſtript of all the external decen- 


iuilion's Paradiſe Loft 0 


{ honajon's Summer. | 


y one narrow path, where one man's force was able to keep 


| Dryden. | 


thut any branch ſhould want a due ET Deca / Fiety. | 


tions, as ſhould have ſuch power ? Derham s Phy/ico- Theology. | 
Ainſworth. | 
1MPREJU DICATE. aq. U, pre, and judico, Latin.] Unpre- 


IMPREPARA'TION, . / {i and preparation.) Unprepared- | 
Denham. | 
tives of perſuaſion upon our own hearts, till we tee] the force | 

_ Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, | 
Ormond ſhould contribute all he could for the making thole | 


5. Act ot forcing any into ſervice; compulſion ; terzure. Now | 


7 


TAP: 

| The falfe repreſentations of the kingdom's enemles had 
made lome 2pri//ion in the mind of the ſucceflor. Swift, 
4. E * z innuence. 
Ine King had made him high ſheriff of Suſſex, that he 
might the better make impreſſion upon that county. Clarenil. 
We lic open to the impre/ions of flattery, which we admit 
without ſeruple, becauie we think we deicrve it. Alterbury. 
 Univerla! gravitation is above all mechaniſm, and proceeds 
from a divine energy and tmpreſion. Bentley's Sermons. 
There is a real Knowledge of material thin „ when the 
thing itſelf, and the real ation and ;z2pre/ion thereof on our 
lentes, is perceived; CGheyne's Phil. Pranc, 

5. Edition; number printed at once; one courſe of prinung. 
To be diſtracted with many opinions, makes men to be bf 
the lalt impreſſion, and full of change. Bacon. 
For ten ions, which his works have had in ſo many 


a twelvemonth. 5 7 
6. Effect of an attack, 6 8 
Such a deteat of near two hundred horſe, ſeconded with 
two thoutand toot, may ſurely endure a compariſon with any 
ot the braveit impreſſions in ancient times. Wotton. 
IMPRE'SSIBLE, @j. {in and prefſum, Latin.] What may be 

impretled, 

Ihe differences of impre/ible and not impregible, figurable 
and not tigurabie, are plebeian notions. Bares Nat. Hift. 


ture; the dent; the umprettion. 
L Lean but upon a ruſh, 
Ihe cicatrice and capable imprefure 3 
Thy palm ſome moments keeps. Shakeſp. As Yeu Like It. 
To IMPRINT. V. 4. [ impriees, French. ) 
1. To mark upon any tubttance by preſſure, 8 
One and tae tame ſeal, imprinted upon pieces of wax qf 
different colours, Holder — of Speech. 
Hlauving lurveyed the image of God in the foul of man, we 
are not to ont thote characters of majeſty that God imprinted 
upon the body. | Sosocuth's Sermons. 
She amidſt his ſpacious meadows flows; 1 
Inclines her urn upon his fatten'd lands, 
And tees his num rous herds imprint her ſands. 
2. Lo ſtump words upon paper by the ule of types. 
3. lo fix on the mind or memory. | | 
There is a kind of conveying of effeftual and imprinting 
pallages, amougſt compliments, which is of ſingular uſe. 


Prior. 


When we ſet before our eyes a round globe, the idea im- 


We have all thoſe ideas in our underſtandings which we 
can make the objects of our thoughts, without the help of 
thole ſenuble qualities which firſt 7printed them. Locke. 
Retention is the power to revive again in our minds thoſe 
ideas, which, after 122þriztizg, have diſappeared. 
By tamiliar acquainiance he has got the ideas of thoſe two 
dittcrent things dittinétly zprinted on his mind. = Locke. 
TolMPR1I'SON. w.a. | emprijenner, Fr. in and priſon.) To ſhut 
up; to confine; to keep from liberty. | 
He wiprijen'd was in chains remedileſs; ; 
For thai Hippolytus' rent corſe he did redreſs. Fairy 9, 
Now weare in the ſtreet, he firſt of all, 
 Inprovidently proud, creeps to the wall 
Aud lo iztpriſon'd and hemm'd in by me, 


Sells tor à little {tate his liberty. 7 | | Donne. 
Try to wnproiſon the reſiſtleſs wind 5 
So {witt 18 guilt, fo hard to be confin'd. Dryden. 


_ Namanwmprijſcns himſelf in his cloſet, and employs reafon 

to find out the nature of the corporeal world, without expe- 

riments, he will frame a ſcheme of chimeras. - Watts. 
It is not improbable, that all the virtual heat in the juices 


| action of the imprioned rays. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 
IMPRISONMENT. #. / [empriſonnement, Fr. from impriſon.] 
Continement; clauture; tate of being ſhut in priton. It may 
be written empriſonment, NP ö 
| His hinews waxen weak and raw, VVV 
Through long impriſonment and hard conſtraint. Fairy Q: 
Which ſhall 1 hrit bewail, 8 N 
Thy bondage or loſt light, FE 
Thou art become, O worſt impriſonment ! 
The dungeon of thyſelf. | 
i From retentive cage 
When ſullen Philomel eſcapes, her notes 
Fhe varies, and of paſt impriſonment 
Sweetly complains, | | 
Count Serini, (till cloſe priſoner in this caſtle, loſt his ſenſes 
by his _ impriſonment and afflictions. Addiſon. 
It is well if they don't fix the brand of hereſy on the man 
whois leading them out of their long impriſonment, and looſe- 
ing the fetters of their fouls. Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 
difficulty to be believed. ä | 
The difficulty being ſo great, and the improbability of at- 


foundation ſhould be laid. Hammond. 
As to the improbabilities of a ſpirit appearing, I boldly an- 

ſwer him, that a heroick poet is not tied to the bare repre- 

ſentation of what is true, or exceeding probable, den. 


IMPROBABLE. adj, [ improbable, Fr. improbabilis, Lat. in and 


probable.) Unlikely ; incredible. | 
This account of party-patches will appear improboble to 
. thoiewholiveata ka 
IMPRO'BABLY. adv. from inprobable.. ]] 
1. Without likelihood, | oy 
2, Ina manner not to be approved. Obſolete. 

Ariſtotle tells us, if a drop of wine be put into ten thou- 
ſand meaſures of water, the wine being overpowered, will be 
turned into water: he ſpeaks very improb ty. Boyle. 
To IMPRO'BATE, v. a, [(in and probs, Latin.] Not to ap- 
prove. Ainſworth. 
I.PROBA'TION. z. ſ. [ improbatio, Latin; improbation, Fr.] 

Act ot diſallowing. | Ainſworib. 


I PRO“BIT V. z. . [improbitas, improbus, Latin. ] Want of 
honeſty; diſhoneſty; baſeneſs. 


He was perhaps excommunicable, yea, and caſt out for no- 
torious 7mprobity. | Hooker. 
We balance the improbity of the one with the improbity of 
the other, i L' Eftrange. 
To IMPROLIFICATE. v. a. [in and prolifick.)} To impreg- 
nate; to fecundate. A word not uſed. | 
A difficulty in the doctrine of eggs is how the ſperm of the 
cock 1 e and makes the oval conception fruitful. 
Brown's "uger Errours. 
IMPRO'/PER. adj. [impropre, Fr. improprius, Latin. ] 
1. Not well adapted; unqualified, ; | 
As every ſcience reguires a peculiar genius, fo likewiſe 
there is a genius peculiarly improper for every one, Burnet. 
2. Unfit; not conducive to the right end. | 
The methods uſed in au original diſeaſe would be very im- 
proper in a gouty cale. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
3. Not juſt; not accurate. 
| He 2 ns 2 ; 
For tis improper ſpeech to ſay he dy d: 
He was ex 1440 225 : : 
IMPRO'PERLY. adv. [from improper.} 
1. Not fitly; incongruouſly. | 


oha. 


cics, they would not make a due impreſſion on the mind. 
| ä Atterbury. 


King Charles. | 


Improperly 


2. Not juſtly; not accurately. 
. 91 


years, at preient a hundred books are ſcarcely purchaſed once 


IMPRESSURE. x./. {trom ire. ] The mark made by pre- 


Bacon. 


Printed in our mind is of a Hat circle, variouſly ſhadowed. 
N | | Locke. 


Locle. 


of vegetables, metals, and minerals, may be owing to the 


2 Milton's Agonifles. 


. Phillips. 


tempting this ſucceſstully, it was but reaſon that a ſolid 


nce from the faſhionable world. Addiſ. 


| IMPROBABLILITY. 2. /. [from improbable.) Unlikelihoodz _ 
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IMP TP — 1 N. 


Improperty we meaſure life by breath; Her improwjſion would be juſtly accuſable, Brown. | 2, AR of unchaſtity. 


Such do not truly hve who merit death. Dryden's Juv. | IMPRU'DENCE. 7. / [ imprudence, Fr. imprudertia, Latin. The foul npurities that reigned among the me K . Wile! 
I hey aſſuring meof their aſſiſtance in corredting my taults Want of prudence; indiicretion z negligence; inattention 77 tb Onkiſhe! 140 they* 
where I ſpoke improperly, 1 was encouraged. * Dryden. to intereſt, - | | 4. Feculent admixture. FTOUTY $ Sernicns, He 
To IMPRO'PRLATE. V. 4. (ix and proprivs, Latin.] IMPRU'DENT. adj. [ imprudent, French; ?mprudens, Lat.] Cleanſe the alimentary duct by vomiting and 12725 
1. To convert to private ute; to ſetze io himſelf, Wanting prudence myudicious z indifcreet z negligent. impurities of which will be carried into the flood ch kters, the 
For the pardon of the reſt, the king thought it not fit it There is no ſuch zzprudent perſon as he that neglects God TolMPU'RPLE. v. a. [empourprer, F rench fro « Arbuthyg, 24 
ſhould paſs by parliament the better, being matter of grace, and his foul, Tillotſon. make red; to colour as with purple. 0 murpie.] I. 0 
to impropriatè the thanks to himſelf,  Bacon's Henry VII. IMPUDENCE. 2. /. [ :mpudence, French; inipudentia, Lat.] Now in looſe garlands, thick thrown off the bri re 
2. To put the poſſeſhons of the church into the hands ot | IMPUDENCY., $ Shamelcllnets ; immodeſt y, | Pavement, that Phe a ſea of jaſper ſhone right hen 
lacks. Ine er heard et | Impurpled with celeſtial roſes, tmil'd, 5 5 Iv, Gi 
Mrs. Gulſton being poſſeſſed of the 1mpropriate parſonage That any of thele bulder vices wanted 1 | IMPU TABLE. adj. [from impute.] Miles, bs * 
of Bardwell in Suffolk, did procure from the king leave to Lets impudence to gainſay what they did, 1, Chargeable upon any one, * 
annex the ſame to the vicarage. . Spelman. "Than to pertorm it hrit. Shakejpeare's Winter's Tale. That hrit ſort of fooliſhneſs is imputable ty the 1 
IMPROPRIA'TION. 4, / [from hate. | Nor did Noah's open infirmity jultit y Cham's zen, 2. Accufable; chargeable with a fault Not pro 1 yrs | ih 
_ Animpropriationis properly lo called when the churchland | or exempt him from that curſe of being ſervant of lervants. If the wite departs from her huſband 5 rb f — 
is in the hands of a layman ; and an appropriation is when it | King Charles. of his, as on the account of cruelty then helm ny defayie tan | 
is in the hands of a biſhop, college, orreligious houſe, though Thoſe clear truths, that either their ownevidence forces us | pelled to allow her alimony; for the law deem yo N com: En 
ſoretimes theſe terms are contounded. Ayliffe's Parergen. to admit, or common experience makes it izzpudence to deny. dutiful wife as long as the fault lics at his door pref bea * 0 
Having an impropriation in his eſtate, he took a courle to Mp Locke. | no wiſe imputable, | 4 Iif _ ſheisin * 
_ dilpole of it for the augmentation of the vicarage. Spelman. | IMPUDENT. adj. [impudent, French; impudens, Laun.}|IMPUTABLENESS. . ſ. [from imputable if Phe Aerzen. 7. 
IMPROPRIA'TOR, . /. {from impropridte.Þ}] A layman that! Shamelets; wanting modeſty. being imputable. e quality of 
has the poſfeſſion of the lands of ihe church. | | It is not a confident brow, nor the throng of words that | 'Tis neceſſary to the imputableneſs of an ation, chat: "oY 
Where the vicar leaſes his glebe, the tenant muſt pay the come with uch more than uE laucineſs from you, can | avoidable, | | en; that ide Pla 
great tythes to the rector or impropriator. Ayliffe's Parergon. thrult me from a level conſideration.  Shakeſp. Henry IV. | IMPUTA'T1ON. 2. f. [ 1mputation, French from j Norris, + 
TMPROPRIETY. 2. ſ. [impropriete, French, trom 2mproprius, | When we bchold an angel, not to tear, II. Attribution of any thing: generally of ill pute. w 
Latin.] Unfitnets ; unluitablenels; inaccuracy; want of Is to be inet. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. _ | Truſt to me, Ulylles 3 ; | | | 
juſtnels. . | | I I'MPUDENTLY. adv. ¶ from zmpudent.} Shameleſsly; with- Our 2putation ſhall be oddly pois'd | Þ: 
Ihele mighty ones, whoſe ambition could ſuffer them to | out modelty. In this wild action. Shateſþ. Troilus and C I Net 
he called gods, would never be flattered into immortality At once aſſail 1 | 5 It a fon that is ſent by his father about erben 1 * 2 
but the proudeſt have been convinced of the 71propriety of | With open mouths, and zmpudently rail. Sandys.] into ſome lewd action, the imputation of his bog 15 tall meat 
that appellation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. ___ Why ſhould foft Fabius zmpudently bear I | your rule, ſhould be impoſed upon his father ? _y Hz 
Many groſs improprieties, however authorized by practice, Names gain'd by conquelt in the Gallick war? Io ute intellections and volitions in the i»finit 185 ' _— 
.__ ought to be ditcarded. ar Fs Swift, | Why lays he claim to Hercules his train, - | Hypotheles, is allowable; but a rigorous . — 7 "a Ii 
TuPRO'SPEROUS. adj. ¶ in and proſperous.) Unhappy ; unfor- Yet dares he bale, effeminate, and vain? Dryden. | gatory to him, and arrogant in us. Clmaille 1 ; In 
tunate; not ſucceistul. OR. pe To IMPU GN. v. a. [impugner, French; impugno, Latin.]] I have formerly ſaid 1 diſtinguiſh yo a ee large 
This method is in the deſign probable, how 1mpreſperous | To attack; to atlault. l from thoſe of any others: it is now time = 3 mytel fs 
| ſoever the wickednels of men hath rendered the ſuccets of it. Of a itrange nature is the ſuit you follow; | any amputation of ſelf-conceit on that ſubicct. 5 dong Int 
= ID I Hammond on Fundamentals. Vet in ſuch rule, that the Venetian law | | 2. Sometimes of good. | e - WIG oy Is 
= | Oaur pride ſeduces us at once into the guilt of bold, and Cannot zmpugn you. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. | If I had a ſuit to Maſter Shallow, I would humour his men | than 
y puniſhment of improſperous rebels, Decay of Piety. 1 cannot think mylelf engaged to diſcourſe of lots, as to] with the imfutation of being near their maſter et 9 5 
1 Seven revolving years are wholly run, | their nature, uſe, and allowableneſs; and that not only in | 3, Cenſure; reproach, . DM wa af A 
, Since the 477proſperous voyage we begun. 1 perks An.] matters ot moment and buſineſs, but alſo of recreation, which Whatſocver happens they alſo the leaſt feel that ſcouroe of 6. Clo 
=  TreprRo'sPEROUSLY. adv. [from imprejperous.] Unhappily is indeed 77:pugred by ſome, though better defended by others. | vulgar 77putation, which notwithſtandin thaw End 6 T 
* unſuccelsfully; with ill tortune ; TEE NS. South's Sermons. | | N i 3 "Ha that 
. This expermnent has been but very 7mprofperoufly at- St. Hierom reporteth, that he ſaw one of theſe in his time; Let us be careful to guard ourſelves againſt theſe ee vou 
tempted. Eo 7 | Boyle. but the truth hereof I will not rathly 7zzpug, or over-boldly | imputations of our enemies, and to riſe above them. 44417 f fall! 
IMPROVABLE. adj. [from inprove.] Capable of being ad- affirm. = n Drawing. either do I reflect upon the memory of his late 8 Ix has 
= vanced from a good to a better ſtate; capable of melioration. | IMPU'GNER. A. /. [ fromimpugn.] One that attacks or invades. whom I entirely acquit of any imputation'u on this — * as 11 
ht | Adventures in knowledge are laudable, and the eſſays of | 1MPUI'SSANCE. 2. J. [ French, ] Impotence; inabiluy z weak- | | TOY no re MAE Fur that 
| weaker heads afford improvable hints unto better. Brown. | nels; teeblenels. 6 | 4. Hint; reflection. e * irre 
Wei have ſtock enough, and that too of ſo 7mprovabiea na- As he would not truſt Ferdinando and Maximilian for Anthonio is a good man. | | | othe 
tuie; that is, capable of infinite advancement. Decay of Piet;, | ſupports of war, ſo the ee of the one, and the double] Have you heard any imputation to the contrary? Ix ABI 
Man is accommodated with moral 55 „ improwable | proceeding of the other, lay fair for him for occaſions to ac- | —No, no; my meaning is to have you undertand echt he wan 
' | by the exerciſe of his faculties. Hale's Origin of Mankind. | cept of peace. | Bacon's Henry VII. | is ſufficient. Shakeſpeare's Merchan of Venice It 
| Animals are not izzþrovable beyond their proper genius: IMPULSE. u. . (impulſus, Latin]. | [IMPUTA'TIVE. adj. [from ampute.] Thin whkinh ad aa aha 
a dog will never learn to mew, nor a cat to bark. Grew. | 1- Communicated force; the effect of one body acting upon IF 555 | | Ainfwaris. netic 
Il have a fine ſpread of 7provable lands, and am already another. | 8 5 FEES To IMPU'TE. v. a. [imputer, French; inmputo 1 thro 
planting woods and draining marſhes. Addiſon's Spettator. | If theſe little 772prul/zs ſet the great wheels of devotion on | 1. T'o charge upon; to attribute : generall ö ill; — N 
1u PRO'VABLENESS. 7. J. [from improvable.] Capablenets work, the largeneis and height of that ſhall not at all be pre- good. 6 e N EIT TED wha 
ot being made better. oe judiced by the ſimallneſs of its occaſion. South's Sermons. | It was zmputed to him for righteouſneſs, Rom. iv. 22 nat 
IMPRO'VABLY. edu. {from iaiprovable.] In a manner that | Bodies produce ideas in us manifeſtly by 7»:pulje. Locke. Men, in thetr innovations, ſhould follow the example of: Rae. 
admits of melioratior- F*** Bodies, from the zxpulſe of a fluid, can only gravitate in] time, which innovateth but quietly, and by deprees cane Van 
0 IMPROVE, v. a. Li and probus. Quaſi probum facere. proportion to their ſurfaces, and not according to their quan- | to be perceived; for otherwiſe whatſoever is new and un- » 
| Skinner. ] | 3535 7 . hs tity of matter, which is contrary to experience. que. looked tor, ever monds ſome, and pairs others; and ke that 5 
1. To advance any thing nearer to perfection; to raiſe from | 2. Influence acting upon the mind; motive; idea. is holpen takes it for a fortune, and thanks the time; and V 
good to better. We amend a had, but 7mprove a good thing. * Mean time, by Jove's zpulſe, Mezentius ard, | he that is hurt for a wrong, imputeth it to the author. Bacon, vl 
85 1 love not to zzprove the honour of the living by 0 5 Succeeded Turnus. ä Dryden Anu. I made it by your perſuaſion, to ſatisfy thoſe who 127 bel Ixact 
ing that of the dee. ED, Denham. Theſe were my natural impulſes for the undertaking; but it to folly. ns by. Temple, to b 
lcaven ſeems whe e K. with a ſuperior ray, there was an accidental motive, which was full as forcible. | pute your dangers to our ignorance. Dryder. 
And the bright arch reflects a double day. Poe.“ 3 e i 1 Dryden. This obſcurity cannot be imputed to want of language in 1 
2. [In and prove; improuver, French; improbo, Latin.] Yo Moſes ſaw the buſh burn without being conſumed, and | fo great a matter of ſtile, e * 
dilpro ve 5 1 8 heard a voice out of it: this was ſomething, beſides finding have read a book imputed to Lord Bathurſt, called! L 
Though the e febew was unjuſtly accuſed, yet doth | an zþu{je upon his mind to go to Pharaoh, that he might | Diſſertation on Parties. | Suff. 5 
not that 2% rode any thing that I have fad. Vhigiftie. bring his brethren out of Egypt. a Locke, 2. To reckon to one what does not properly belong tohim. for 
To IMPRO'VE. v. 2. To advance in goodneſs. 3. Hottile impreſſion. a ED | | Thy merit WE Or WY 1 
EEE, take care to improve in our trugality and diligencez | Like two great rocks againſt the raging tide, Inputed ſhall abſolve them who renounce FAR = 
- virtues which become us, particularly in times of war. — Unmov'd the two united chiets abide, 3 "Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds, iat. mY 
| 5 1 i 5 Atterbury, Sultain th* z-pulſe, and receive the war. Prior, | IMPU'TER. 2. .. [from impute.] He that imputes. = 2 
IMPRO'VEMENT. 2. /. [from zmprove.] ” IurULSsioB. 2. /. | impulfion, French; impulſus, Latin.] IN, prep. [in, Latin. ] 5 . 
1. Melioration; advancement of any thing from good to better. 1. The agency ot body in motion upon body. | I, 8 the place where any thing is reſent. and 
Some virtues tend to the preſervation of health, and others, The motion in the minute parts of any ſolid body paſſeth In ſchool of love are all things wught we ſee; b 
to the iαννEα]?e and ſecurity of eſtates. Tillotſon. without ſound ; for that ſound that is heard ſometimes is There learn'd this maid of arms the ireful guile, Taiga - BY 
2. Act of unproving. SEND | | produced only by the breaking of the air, and not by they Is this place here not ſufficient ſtrong : poke 
1 The parts of Sinon, Camilla, and ſome few others, are ampulſign of the air. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | To guard us in? Daniel's Civil War, bur 
emprovements on the Greek poet. Adijon's Spectator. To the 7zipul/ion there is requiſite the force of the body that | 2+ Noting the ſtate preſent at any time. | Ti | 
3. Progreſs from good to better. moveth, and the reliſtance of the body that is moved; and if The other is only b. error and milconceit named the ot: * 
There is a deſign of publiſhing the hiſtory of architecture, the body be too great, it yieldeth too little; and if it be too dinance of Jeſus Chris no one proof is yet brought forth, R 
with its leveral zmprovenents and decays. Addiſon. ſmall, it reſiſteth too little, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. whereby it may clearly appear to be lo ix very deed. Hooker, 
+. Initruction; editication, „ 1 2. Influence operating upon the mind. ES | Like one of two ccn.tending ix a prize INE; al 
I look upon your city as the beſt place of zÞrovement : „ But thou didſt pleadg e That thinks he hath done — 25 people's eyes. Shaksþ. "ge | 
from the ſchool we go to the univertity, but from the unt- | Divine zpu{/io7r, prompting how thou might'ſt | _ Sir Edmond Courtney, and the haughty prelate, " 
verſities to London. | South. Find ſome occaſion to infeſt our foes. Milton's Agonifles. With many more confederates, are ia arms. Stake b : 
5. Effect of melioration. | „ IIuru'LsIVE. a. [zmpulſif, French, from inpulſe.] 1 Danger before, and in, and after the act, ” 
Lose is the gicatett of human affettions, and friendſhip | the power of impuliez moving; impellent. I You needs mutt grant is great. Daniel's Civil far. " 
the nohleſt and molt refined improvement of love. South. | Nature and duty bind him to obedience z However it be in knowledge L may truly ſay it is of no uit 155 
II rRO VER. 2. / [trom zmprowve. ] 5 ] But thoſe being Pere in a lower ſphere, | at all iꝝ probabilities; for the aflent there being to be detel. bi 
1. One that makes himſelf or any thing elſe better. | His fierce ambition, like the higheſt mover, | mined bythe reponderancy after a due weigbing of all the Ia 
. Brag the greateſt 7zprovers of thoſe qualifications Has hurried with a ſtrong zzpul/ive motion © proofs on both ſides nothin is ſo unfit to alliſt the mind. 1 
with which courts uſed to be adorned. _ Clarendon. Againſt their proper courie. | Denham's Sophy, | that as tyllogiſm. T 2 [ache 0 
| The ſirſt ſtarted ideas have been examined, and many ef- What is the fountain or 7zpulſive cauſe of this prevention In all likelihood I brought all my limbs out of the bed, * 
| fectuaily confuted by the late 7mprovers of this way. Locle. | of fin? It is perfectly tree grace. South"s Sermons. | which, tis probable, he has not done off the breach. Cle, 6 
Homer is like a ſKilful wor Sn who places a beautitul Poor men! poor papers! we and they God hath made our eternal and temporal intereſts, in mold | 
ſtatue lo as to anſwer ſeveral viſtas. Pope. Do ſome 7mputſive force obey, | | TC} caſes, very conſiſtent. Smalridge's Sem. 
2. Any thing that meliorates. ESE I. _ Andare but play'd with, do not play. . Nonc was fo little 7 their friendſhips, or ſo much ix thate! 124 
Chalk is a very great 7mprover of moſt lands. Mortimer. MPU'NITY, z. J. [1mpunite, French; mpunitas, Latin. ] Free- thoſe whom they had moſt abuſed. Letter to Publ. of Duntas dar 
IMPROVTDED. adj. [improvijus, Latin; imprewuu, French. ]] dom from puniſhment; exemption from puniſhment. 3. Noting the time. Nagy | | 
Unforeſeen; unexpected; unprovided againſt. In the condition of ſubjects they will gladly continue as When we would conſider eternity a parte ante, what do | 
This: crafty 8 le fubor _ cooking I long as they may be protected and juſtly governed, without | we but, beginning from ourſelves and the preſent tines; | 
is crafty metlenger with letters vain, oppreſlion on the one tide, or 7:þ27::ty on the other. Davies. are in, repeat in our minds the ideas of years or erf. ) 
| To work new woe, and improwided ſcath, A general i,puzity would confirm them; for the vulgar with a proſpect of procecding in {uch addition with 4 te co 
| By breaking off the band betwixt us twain, Fairy Queen. will never be brought to believe, that there is a crime where | infinity of numbers? | | Lictt 27 
IMpRO'VIDENCE. 2. /. [from zmprovident.) Want of fore- they ſee no penalty. Addiſon's Freebolder, | 4. Noting power. | | | Tal Is, 
thought; want of caution. ; | Men, potent in the commonwealth, will employ their ill- To feed men's ſouls, quoth he, isnot in man. Hab. Tal. © 
| k Men would elcape floods by running up to mountains; and gotten influence towards procuring mpurity, or extorting | 5+ Noting proportion. 2 uy 
| though ſome might periſh through z-providence, or through | undue favours for themſelves or e ee Atterbury, | Let uſury in general be reduced to five in the hundred, oy 
the ſudden inundation of adeluge, many would elcape, Hale. | IMPU'RE. adj, [impur, French; impurus, Latin, } x let that rate be proclaimed to be free and current. Bo 15 It 
The improvidence of my neighbour mult not make me in- | x, Contrary to ſanctity; unhallowed ; unholy. I cannot but lament the common courſe, Which, a — bes 
. . Ys i L* Eftrange. No more can izpure man retain and move nine in ten of thoſe who enter into the miniltry are ob 75 1. 
IMPRO'VIDENT. adj. [improvidus, Latin. ] Wanting tore- | In that pure region of a worthy love, Ito enter. 2 Kan. 
| calt wanting care to provide, Than earthly ſubſtance can untorc'd aſpire, 16. Concerning, | eat * 
T d watch been good, , And ae is mature e Donne. |" Tonlycontermhatheowhoj dere ef. BY 
Wer ene wel have Fed, the blood being-warm., 7. ii Perride nuflerely talk, | argument fartheſt, has ſaid in it, > 
1 ave fed, the blood being warm, Condemning as izzpure what God has made 7 7. For the fake. A folemn phraſe. | of 
re t 2 molt improwident of harm. Daniel. Pure, and commands to ſome, leaves free to all. Milton. Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 3 4 
3 ethis digreſſion, and return to the time when | 2, Unchaſte. IE 25 | Upon what meat does this our Cæſar feed, . Cel | 
a : Hops and mmprovident reſolutiom was taken. Clarendon, If black ſcandal, or foul-fac'd reproach, That he is grown ſo great? Shakeſp. 7 nv k 
us were an improvident revenge in the young ones, | Attend the ſequel of your impolition, In the name of the people, 0 
| whereby, in detect of proviſion, they mutt deſtroy themſelves, Your mere pa Eo: ſhall acquitrance me | And zz the power of us the tribunes, We tent 8 
I nnr } 2 Brown's Vulgar Errours. From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof. Shakeſp, Baniſh him our city. Shakeſpeare's Cari ; 
MPR NTLY. adv, [from improvident.] Without fore- One could not deviſe a more proper hell for an izzpure {pi- | Now, in the name of honour, Sir, I beg % 5. 1 5 
thought; without care, _ rit, than that which Plato has touched upon. Addiſon. | That I may ſee your father's death re veng d. 7 a 
7 ow Wy 58 in Fe ſtreet, he firlt of all, 13. Feculent; foul with extraneous mixtures; droſſy. 8. Noting cauſe. | | i, ir 
ye He w_ Fee r ee ee IMpURELY, adv. ¶ from e be impurity. ; King Henry, be thy title right or wrong; gba : 
r 1 3 ; y me, X IMPURENESS, 2 a. f. [impurete, French; impuritas, Latin, Lord Clifford vows to fight iz thy defence: 
Sells for a ittle ſtate his liberty, Donne. | IMPURITY. . $ from ampure.)} | 9. IN that, Becauſe. | : they 3 
Iurso VI'SION, 2 /. Lin and proven] Want of forethought. 1. Want of ſanctity; want of holineſs, | Some things they do in that they are men] # that pul 


{ 1 
N. 4. U. 4 
r Within ſome, place ; not ont. 


PW v, ind Chriſtian men, ſome things; ſome things» 147 
— milled; and buinded with error. . Hooker, 
ent brook ſuch dilgtace well, as he ſhall run into; 
by eb leis à thing of his own Icarch, and againlt my will. 


10 IN as much. Since; ſeeing that. 


tures do naturally, in 45 much as we might itay our doing of 
them it we would. | Hocker. 


Thole dungs are done voluntarily by us, which other crea- | IN ALIUENTAU. adj. Lin and alimental.] Affording no nou- 


How in{amous1s:the alle, traudulent, and unconſtionable 
lon; eipecially it he be arrived at that conſummate and ro- 
uſt de grer of talichood as to play iꝝ and out, and how tricks 
with oaths, the ſacredeſt bonds which the conſcience of man 
tan be bound with. 8 South's Sernons. 
L fear me, you be zz till then, Shakejpeare. 
ged to any affair. | 

3 Tagen now check can come: tis thought upon: 
We cannot fhift being in, we muſt go on. Daniel. 
Theiz pragmatical flies value themtelves for being ix at 
every ling, ind are tound ut lait to be juſt good for nothing. 
L'Eſtrange. 
aced in ſome ſtate. | | | 
+ _ Poor rogues talk of court news, | 
Who loles and who wins; who's ia, who's out. Shakeſp. 
Mult never patriot then declaim at gin, > 
Paleis, good man, he has been fairly ze. Pope. 
t Nowung enirance. ; | 5 | 
Go wo thy fellows; bid them cover the table, ſerve in the 
meat, and we will come in to dinner. Shakeſpeare. 

He's too big to go ix there: what ſhall I do? ; 

Let me lee t; I II in, Vil zz: follow your friend's advice, 
Tul ix. Shakeſpeare's Merry Ni, of Windſor. 


In the ſaid cavity lies loole the ſhell of tome fort of bivalve | 


12 could be introduced in at either of thoſe holes. 
Wat "my LIK __ Woodward on Foſſils. 
| Into any place. 1 : 
| Is it 4 more elegible to come in with a ſmooth gale, 
than to be toſled at fea with a ſtorm? :; Collier. 

Next fill the hole with its own earth again, 

And trample with thy feet, and tread it in. Dryd. Georg. 

6. Clote; home. o : 3 ö 
The poſture of left-handed fencers is ſo different from 
that of the right-handed, that you run upon their {words if 
you puſh forward z and they are in with you, if you offer to 
tall back without keeping your guard. ..- Tater. 
Is has commonly in compolition a negative or privative ſenſe, 

23 in the Latin: fo, active denotes that which as, matttve | 

that which does not af. In before r is changed into r; as 

irregular: before [into I; as illalive: and into n before tome 
other conſonants; as zprobable. DE TIN, AL 
INABILITY. 2. J. [iz and ability.) Impuiſfance impotence 
want of power, 2 Sos ; 

It no nat.ral nor caſual z2b/{ity croſs their deſires, they 
always delighting to inure thcmictives with actions molt be- 
neficial to others, cannot but gather great experience, and 
through experience the more un, m. | Hooker. 

Neither 1gnorance nor ixability can be pretended; and 
what plea can we oifer to divine juſtice to prevent condem- 
| Net, 
Isa'eSTINENCE. z. /. I in and aſlinence.] Intemperance; 
want of power to abltain, | | TW 

Diſeaſes dire; of which a monſtrous crew 3 

Before thee ſhall appear, that thou may'it know 

What mitery the nabſtincuce of Eve 5 

Shall bring on man. Miillon's Paradiſe Loſt. 
IxACCE'8SIBLE. adj. [ inacceſſible, Fr. in and acceyible.] Not | 

to be reached; not to be approached. MEE e 

. Whate'cr vou are, e 

That in this delart inaccefſible, 

Under the ſhade of melancholy boughs, 


Mary other hidden parts of nature, even of a far lower | 
form, are macce{ſible to us. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 
There tall we clearly fee the ends and uſes of theſe 
tungs, which here were either too ſubtile for us to pene- 
nde, or too remote and inaccęſſible fur us to come to any 
Un view ot. ; : Ray ou the Creation. 
Ibis part, which is ſo noble, is not altogether inaccc{/ible ; 
and that an caly way may be found to it, is to conſider na- 
wre and to copy her. Dryden. 
*ACCURACY. 2. /. [from inaccurate.} Want of exattneis, 
SACCURATE. adj. Lin and accurate. Not exact; not ac- | 
curate, It is ſed lometimes of perſons, but more frequently 
ot performances. ; 1 
$4 TION, 2. /. Tiraction, Fr. in and action. ] Ceſſation from 
bod 'r; korbearance of labour. 
LE Umes and 2mutements paſt are not more like a dream 
0 me, than thote which are preient; Ilie in a refreſhing kind 
Ve IRXcltecn, | Pope. 
XACT . 1 ü 12 
5 adj, [in and actiue.] Not buſy; not diligent; 
1. e Wdolent; fuggiſn. „„ 
*ACTIVELY, adv. _ inactive. ] Idly; without labour 
vichout f ©: 3 Sag ' 
ut motion; lluggithiy. 
* > eaſans of pertect treedom, mark how your ſon ſpends 
Emi, whether he ina&vely loiters it away, when left to 
Ss bao inclination. 8 Locke 
*»acTLVITY. z. . [4 7 | 1 weſt - (| 
glunch, 5 . {mand activity.] Idleneſs; reſt; {l 
oe which manifeſtly tends to diſcourage the en- 
Hoe e men, to introduce a lazy inactiwity, and neglect 
+ Me ordinary means ot grace. Rogers's Sermoms. 
11 tue, conceal'd within our breaſt; | 
Ix N eee At bett. Swift. 
RY EAT f. adj. ¶ in and adæquatus, Latin. ] Not equal to 
hole; detective; falling below the due proportion. 


ug- 


Not . Nemorte for vice 

Td, or paid inadeguate in price, 

Trede mel means can reaſon now direct? Dryden. 

enkel rep es are ſuch, which are but a partial or in- 
ns relentation of e ar ” ie 

is referred of thole archetypes to which they 


*A DE VATELY Tam : ocAe. 
ieh LY. add. [from inadequate.] Defectively; not 


The; wy | 
95 * pores they may either exactly fill, or but inade- 
Wang Boyle. 


Pabrkrrack- 14 [ inadvertance, Trench; front in- 
L Cuclelne er. S. advertent.})— 
. n 2 — inattention. 5 2 
—— e. litterence. between them; indeed, as vaſt 
Wd fot pmpolt Gertency,and- deliberation, between 2 'q 
. | | | outh. 
Ten the el heedleſs inadvertcincy, men are ſo intent 
* Mcrefeg at they mind nothing elle, L' Eflrange. 


Mary per ot hegligence. 


Lich 1, Lerlons have lain unde d heavy ſeandal 
Mich lam under great and heavy ſcandals, 
er 1 their firſt rite on from ſome 9 

> produStic . Goverment of the Tongue. 

daa pertencie ns of a great genius, with many lapſes and 

1. *Iior kind r iniuiely preferable to the works of an 
Drszrzxr author, which are icrupulouily exact. Addiſ. 

ik careleſs, adj. (inand advertens, Latin. ] Negligent; 


Dyr'z p 
e adv. {from inadvertent.] Careleſsly; 


Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. INVALIEN ABLE. adj. Lin and alienabie.] That cannot be alie- 


ISAMISSIBLE. adj. [inamiffible, French; in and amiſſum, 


IX Aa NE. adj. [inanis, Latin.) Empty; void. 


INA'PPETENCY. 2. J. (in and uppetentia, Latin. ] Want of 


INA RK ALB. adj. Lin and, aro, Latin. ] Not capable of til- 


J IN ARCH. W. a. in and arch. 


Loſe and negle& the creeping hours of time. f Shakeſp. [ 


INA 


Uyſſes, who afterwards flew his father with the bone of a 


fiſh znadvertently, | Broome s Notes on the Odyſſey. 
Worchy perſons, if #nadwertently drawn into a deviation, 
will endeavour inſtantly to recover their loſt ground. Clara. 


nated, 
riſhment. | 

Dulcoration importeth a degree to nouriſhment z and the 
making of things inalimental to be become alimental, may be 
an experiment ci great profit tor making new victual. Bacon. 


Latin. ] Not to be lott. 
'Thete advantages are inamiſſible. Hammond. 
We ſometimes ſpeak of place in the great inane, beyond | 
the confines of the world, Locke, 
ToINA'NIMATE. wv. a. ¶ in and animo, Latin.) To animate; 
to quicken, - This word is not in ule. 
There's a kind of world remaining ſtill, 
Though the which did inanimate and fill 
The world be gone; yet in this lait long night 
Her ghoſt doth walk, that is, aglimmering light. Donne. 
INA'NIMATE. * . {inanimatus, Latin; inanime, French.) 
INANIMATED. F Void of lite; without animation. 
The {pirits of animate bodies are all in tome degree kin- 
led; but znarimate bodies have their ſpirits no whit inflamed, 
Bl EN: ED | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The golden goddeſs, preſent at the pray'r, | 
Well knew he meant th inanimated tair, | 
And gave the ſign of granting. 3 | | 
All the ideas of ſenſible qualities are not inherent in the 
manimate bodies; but are the effects of their motion upon 
our nerves. | | Bentley. 
Te can neither ſubſiſt nor be produced by the powers 
of mechaniim; tor both require the conſtant influence of a 
principle different from that which governs the inanmated 
part of the univerſe, Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 
From roots when Verrio's colours tall, | | 
And leave manimate the naked wall, 
Still in thy ſong thould vanquith'd France appear. Pope. 


tineſs of body; want of fulneſs in the vellels of the animal. 
Weaknets which attends fevers procerds from too great 
fulneſs in the beginning, and too great 77a77tzo7 in the latter 
end of the diſeaſe. | Arbuthnot on Diet. 
INA'NITY. 2. /. { trom mans, Latin.] Emptineis; void ipace. 
This opinion excludes all ſuch zz@nity, and admits no Va- 
cuities but 10 little ones as no body whatever can come to, 
but will be bigger than they, and mult touch the corporal 
parts which thoſe vacuiines divide. Digby on Bodies. 


ſtomach or appetite. 


a particular uje, _ | 
INAPPLICA TOY. 7. .. {znapplication, Fr. in and applica- 
tion.] Indolence; negligence. | Y 

lage. Dit. 
Trarching is a method of gratting, which is commonly 
called gratiing by approach. This method of gratting 1s 


branch you would #zarch, and, having fitted it to that part 
of the ſtock where you intefid to join it, pare away the rind 
and wood on one ide about three inches in length: after 
the ſame manner cut the ſtock or branch in the place where 


wards in the graft, and make a notch in the ſtock to admit 
it; to that when they are joined the tongue will prevent 
their flipping, and the graft will more cloſely unite with the 
ſtock. Having thus placed them exattly together, tie them; 
then cover the place with grafting _ to prevent the air 
trom entering to dry the wound, or the wet from getting 
in to rot the ſtock: you ſhould fix a ſtake into the ground, 
to which that part of the ſtock, as alſo the graft, ſhould be 
faſtened, to prevent the wind from breaking them alunder. 
In this manner they are to remain about Blu months, in 
which time they will be ſufficiently united; and the graft 
may then be cut from the mother-tree, obſerving to ſlope it 


or May, and is commonly practiſed upon oranges, myrtles, | 


by common grafting or budding. Millar. 
INARTICULATE. adj. [inarticule, Fr. in and articulate.) 
Not uttered with diſtinétneſs like that of the ſyllables of 
human ſpeech. | 
Obſerve what inarticulate ſounds reſemble any of the par- 
ticular letters.  Wilkins's Math. Magic. 
By the harmony of words we elevate the mind to a lenſe 
of devotion; as our ſolemn muſick, which is inarticulate 
poely, does in churches. | Dryden. 
INARTI'CULATELY.adwv.[from inarticulate.] Not diſtinctly. 
INARTICULATENESS. 2. J. [from inarticulate.] Confuſion 
of ſounds; want of diſtin&nels in pronouncing. 
INARTIFICIAL. adj. {im and ariiſicial.] Contrary to art. 
I have ranked this among the effects; and it may be thought 
inartificiul to make it the cauſe alſo. Decay of Pieiy. 
INARTIFICLALLY. adv. [from inartificial.} Without art; 
in a manner contrary to the rules of art. | 
This lofty humour is clumfily and artrficzally managed, 
when it is affected by thoſe of a ſelf-denying proteſſion. 
| | Collier. 
INATTE'NTION. 2. /. [ inattention, Fr. in and attention. ] Diſ- 
regard; negligence; neglect. : 
erſons keey out of the reach of the reproofs of the mi- 
niſtry, or hear with tuch attention or contempt as renders 
them of little effect. No Rogers's Sermons. 
We lee a ſtrange attention to this molt important pro- 
et, | BE. Rogers's Scrmons. 
Novel lays attract our raviſh'd ears; | 
But old, the mind with attention hears. Pope. 
IN ATTENTIVE. adj. [in and attentive.) Careleſs; negli- 
gent; regardleſs, 
If we indulge the frequent roving of paſſions, we ſhall 
rocure an unſteady and ebenen habe, Watts. 
INAU'DIBLE. dj, [in and audible.) Not to be heard; void 
of found. SID 
Let's take the inſtant by the forward top; 
For we are old, and on our quick'ſ|t decrees, 
Th' nau{tble and noiſeleſs foot of time | 
© Steals, ere we can effect them. Shakeſpeare. 
To INAU'GURATE. v. g. [inauguro, Latin.] To confeergtez 
to inveſt with a new office by ſolemn rites; to begin with 
good omens ; to begin. ; 5 5 
Thole beginnings of yeurs were propitious to him, as if 
kings did chuſe remarkable days to inaugurate their favours, 
that they may appear acts as well of the time as of the will. 
' | Wottor. 
INAUGURA'TION. 2. /. [ inauguration, Fr. inauguro, Latin, ] 
Inveſtiture by ſolemn rites, 2 : 
The royal olive was ſolemnly ſworn, at his inauguraticn, 
to obſerve theſe things inviolable. Hoauel s Vocal Foreſt. 


: mentions Telegonus as the fon of Circe and 


Dryden. | 


INANI'TION. 2. / | inanition, French; inants, Latin. ] Emp-“ 


INA'PPLICABLE. adj. [in and afplicable.] Not to be put to| _ 


uſed when the ſtock and the tree may be joined: take the 


the graft is to be united, fo that they may join equally to-! 
gether that the ſap may meet: then cut a little tongue up- 


off cloſe to the ſtock, and cover the joined parts with freth | 
_ grafting clay. The operation is always performed in April | 


jaſmines, walnuts, firs, and. pines, which will not ſucceed | 


fvausKTtoR. n./. Linauro, Latin. ] The att of gilding or 
covering with gold. a | 
The Romans had the art of gilding after our manner; 
but ſome ſort of their naurution, or gilding, muſt have been 
much dearer than ours. Arbuthnot on Cotus. 


INavsPI'CtOvs. adj. [in and auſpicious.) Ill-omened; un- 
lucky; unfortunate, 
Oh here 


Iwill ſet up my everlaſting reſt 

And ſhake the yoke of inauſpicious ſtars 

From this world-wearied fleih. Shak. Romeo and Fuliet: 

Though Heaven's tnauſpicions eye | 

Lay black on love's nativity, | 
Her eye a ſtrong appeal can give; | 
Beauty, fmiles, and love ſhall live, Craſbaau. 
The ſtars feel not the ditcaſes their ?tauſpicicus iniluence 


produces. | Boyle: 
With inauſpicious love a wretched ſwain 
Purſu'd the taireſt nymph of all the plain; | 
She plung'd him hopelets in a deep deſpair. Dryden. 


IX BRING. 1. /. [in and being.] Inherence; inſeparableneis. 
When we {ay the bowl is round, the boy is witty, theſe 
are proper or inherent modes; for they have a ſort of z2be:ug 
in the ſubſtance itſelt, and do not arite from the addition of 
any other ſubſtance to it. Matis. 
LN BORN. adj. [in and born. ] Innate; implanted by nature. 
Led by ſenſe of good, | | 
Inborn to all, I fought my needful food. Dryden. 
All paſlions being inborn with us, we are almoſt equally 


judges of them. Dryden. 
Some, Carolina, to Heaven's diftates true, 
Thy znbern worth with conſcious eyes ſhall fee, 
And thght th' imperial diadem for thee. Addiſon. 


INBREATHED, adj, [in and breath.] Inſpired; intuſed by 
inſpiration, 
HBletſt pair of ſyrens, pledges of heav'n's joy, 
Sphere-born harmonious litters, voice and verſe, - 
Wed your divine ſounds, and mixt power employ, 
Dead things with inbreath'd ſenſe able to pierce. Mitton, 


generated within, 


| I'nBRED. adj. (in and bred.] Produced within; hatched or 


Forth iſſu d. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, b. ii. 
A man thinks better of his children than they deſerve; 
but there is an impulſe of tenderneſs, and there muſt be 
tome eiteem for the ſetting of that znbred affection at work. 
Es 3 | 5 1 Efirange. 

But he unmov'd contemns their idle threat; > 
And znbred worth doth boaſting valour flight. Dryden. 
To INCA'GE. v. a. [in and cage.] To coop up; to ſhut up; 

to contine in a cage, or any narrow ſpace, 8 
And yet caged in ſo ſmall a verge, | 

Thy watte is no whit leſſer than thy lord's. Shakeſpeare, 
It made my impriſonment a cs Fra a7 Eno 


My inbred enemy 


Ay, ſuch a pleature as incaged birds | _ 
Conceive. | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
INCALE'SCENCE. ? . ſ. ¶ incaleſco, Lat.] The ſtate of grow- 
INCALE'SCENCY. & ing warm; warmth; incipient heat. 


than Seneca commendeth, and was allowable in Cato; that 
is, a ſober incaleſcence, and regulated eſtuation from wine. 
Is | IE of Brown. + 
The oil preſerves the ends of the bones from incaleſcency, 

- which they, being ſolid bodies, would neceſſarily contract 
from a ſwift motion. Ray on the Creation. 
INCANTA'TION. 2. /. { incantation, Fr. incanto, Lat.] Charms, 

_ _ uttered by ſinging; enchantment. | | 
__ My ancient zucantations are too weak, 5 
| And hell too ſtrong. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


incantation, became the ſubject of labour, ſorrow, and death. 
| a Raleigh's Hiſtory of the Vorld, 
The great wonders of witches, their carrying in the air, 


to be kings ee not by incantations or ceremonies, but by 
anointing t | 
theſe fables are the effects of imagination; for ointments, 
it laid on any thing thick, by ſtopping of the pores, ſhut in 
the apours, and ſend them to the head extremely. Bacon. 
Tue name of a city being diſcovered unto their enemies, 
their penates and patronal gods might be called forth by 
charms and zncantations. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Ihe nuptial rights his outrage ſtrait attends; | 
The dow'r deſir'd is his transfigur'd friends: 
The incantation backward ſhe repeats, 
Inverts her rod, and what ſhe did, defeats. - 
The commands which our religion hath impoſed on its 
followers are not like the abſurd ceremonies of pagan ido- 
latry, the frivolous rites of their initiations and worſhip, 
that might look like incantations and magick, but had no 
tendency to make mankind the happier. Bentley's Sermons. 
enchantment; magical. | 1 
Fortune: tellers, Jugglers, N and the like incan- 
tatory impoſtors, daily delude them. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
To INCA'NTON. v. 4. [in and canton. ] To unite to a canton 
or 8 community. 


Conſtance as a counterpoile, Addiſon on Italy 
Id cAPABTLIT Y. oy . [from incapable.) Inability na- 
INCA'PABLENESS. F tural; diſqualification legal. 

Vou have nothing to urge but a kind of incapability in 

vourſelf to the ſervice. h 3 Sucłling. 
INCA'PABLE. adj. ¶incapable, Fr. in and capable. ] 
1. Wanting power; wanting underſtanding; unable to com- 
prehend, learn, or underſtand. oo 
Incapable and ſhallow innocents ! ts 
You cannot gueſs who caus'd your father's death. Shak, 
2. Not able to receive any thing. pers 


Wilmot,when he ſaw Goring put in the command, thought 
himſelf incapable of reparation, Clarendon, 
3. Unable; not equal to any thing. 
| Is not your father grown incapable 

Of reaſonable affairs? Is he not ttupid 7 

With age? | Shakeſdeare s Winter s Tale. 


4. Diſqualified by law. 5 | | 
Their lands are almoſt entirely taken from them, and they 
are rendered incapable of purchaſing any more. Swift. 
5. In converſation it is uſual to ſay a man is incapable of 
talſehood, or incapable of generoſity, or of any thing good 
or bad. 
INCAPA'CIOUS, adj. [in and capacious.] Narrow; of ſmall 
content, 
Souls that are made little and incapacious cannot enlarge 
their thoughts to take in any great compaſs of times or 
things. | Burnet. 


want of contain; g ſpace. _ ; 
To INCAPA'CITATE. v. 4. [in and capacitate.] 
1. To diſable; to weaken, 

laſt incapacitating hours of life. Clariſſa. 
2. To Sat ee 


At his regal inaugur&ion his old father reiigned the king-| Monſtroſity could not incapacitate from marriage. . 
dom to him, + Bruns Vulgar Errours. | | Arbuthnot. 


5 INCAPA'CITY. 
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Averrocs reſtrained his hilarity, making no more thereof 


By Adam's hearkening to his wife, mankind, by thather _ 


and transforming themſelves into other bodies, are reported 
1emſelves all over, move a man to think that 
INCANTATORY. adj. [trom incanto, Latin.] Dealing by 


hen the cantons of Bern and Zurich propoſed the in- 7 
corporating Geneva in the cantons, the Roman catholicks, 
fearing the Proteſtant intereſt, propoſed the incantoning of 


INcaPA'CIOUSNESS. u. .. [from incapacicus. ] Narrownels ; ; 


Nothing of conſequence ſhould be leſt to be done in the 
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IxNCA'RNATH. participual adj. [incariat, Fr. from the verb.] 


2. The Rate of breeding fleth | 
Tue pulſation under tlie cicatrix proceeded from the too | 


 INCA'RNATIVE. v. ſ. [ mcarnatif, French, trom incarn.) A 


Jo INCA'SE., v. a. [in and caſe.] To cover; to incloſe; to 


2. One who inflames factions, or promotes quarrels, 


N C | 
1 cArA ev. 1. J. {incapacits, French, in and capacity.) | 
Inability z want vt natural power; want ot power ot body; 
want of comprechenhivenels of mind. i 1 
It chietiy proceedeth from nauual incapacity, and genial 
indiſpolition. Brown's ulgar Errours. 
Admonition he imputes either to envy, or clle ignorance 
and incapacity ot eltimating his worth. Gow. of the Tongue. 
The inacuvity of the ſoul is its zucapactty to be moved 
with any thing common. 8 Arbulhnol. 
To INCA'RCERATE. v. a. [incarcero, Latin. ] To impriſon; 
to confine. Id is uted in the Scots law to denote imprifon- 
ing or confining in a gav]; otherwile it is ſeldein tound, 
The peſtilent contagion may be propagated by thole dene 
bodies, that ealily z4carcerate the infected air; as woollen 
cloaths. 3 Harwey on Conſiumptions. 
INCARCERA'TION, . .. [from izcarcerate.) Impłilonment; 
confinement. 6 | 
To INCA'RN. v. a. [incarno, Latin.) To cover with fleſh. 
The fleſh will oon arile in that cut of the bone, and make 
exfoliation of what is neceſlary, and wwcaruit. Wijeman. 
Jo INCA'RN. F. 2. To breed fleih. . | 
The llough came oit, and the ulcer happily zzcarrned. 
 Wijeman. 
ToINCARNADINE. v. a. [incarnadine, Fr. incarnadiuo, pale 
red, Italian. ] To dye red. This word I find only once. 
Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my band ? No, this my hand will rather 
"Fic multitudinous fea zncarnadine, 
Making the green one red. 
o INCA'RNATE. v. a. [incarner, French; carne, Latin.] 
1. Io clothe with fleſh ; to embedy with fletit, 
Tt I, who erſt cuntended 5 | 
With gods to lic the higheſt, am now conſtram'd | 
Into a beat, and mix with beſtial ſlime, Wo 
This eflence to izcarnate and imbrute. Milton. 


1. Clothed with fleſh z embocied in fleſh, | 
Undoubtedly even the nature of God itſelf, in the perſon 
of the Son, is iacarnate, and hath taken to itſelf fleſli. Hooker. 
They lay he cried out of women. 


Ves, that he did, and ſaid they were devils incarnate. : 
| | Shakeſpeare. 


A moſt wiſe ſulkcient means of redemption and ſalvation, 
by the latisfaCtory death and obedience of the incarnate Son 
ot God, Jelus Chriit, God bleſled tor ever. Sanderſon. 

lere thalt thou lit zzucarzate, here ſhalt rei | 
Both God and man. Milton's Paradije Loft, b. iii. 
2. It may be doubted whether Swift underſtood this word, 
But he's polleſt, e 
Iucarnate with a thouſand imps. | - Swift. 
3. In Scotland zzcarnate is applied to any thing tinged of a 
deep red colour, from its reſemblance to a fleſh colour. 
INCARNA'TION, 7. /. | incarnation, French, from incarnate. } 
1. Ihe act of aſſuming body. | | 

We muſt beware we exclude not the nature of God from 
incarnation, and to make the Son of God incarnate not to be 

very God. | | | _ Hooker, 

Upon the Annunciation, or our Lady-:lay,meditate on the 

incaraation of our bleſſed Saviour. Taylor's Gutde to Devot. 


lax incarzationof the wound. Wijeman's Surgery. 


medicine that generates fleth. 


I deterged the abſceis, and incarned 5 common in- 
carnative, Es _Wiſeman's Surgery. 


inwrap. _ | | | 7; 
| Rich plates of gold the folding doors incaſe, 
The pillars hlver. Fope's Odyſſey. 


INCauU'TIOUsS. adj, [in and cautious.) Unwary ; negligent; | 


heevleſs.. ff | „ : 
His rhetorical expreſſions may caſily captivate any incau- 
ticus reader, 


leisly ; negligently. ; : 
A ſpecies ot pally invades ſuch as zucautionfly ex poſe them- 

| ſelves to the morning air, R Arbuthnot on Air. 
INCE'NDIARY. . /. 33 from inceudo, Latin; in- 
cendiiive, French. ] | | | 


1. One who lets houies or towns on fire in malice or for rob- | 


very. | 


Nor could any ord.” be obtained 1:2partially to examine 
impudent 2cendtarites. at ing Charles. 
luceudiaries of figure and diſtin Rion, who ate the invent- 
ers and publiſhers of groſs taſhoods, cannot be regarded but 
with the utmoſt deteitation. 5 Addiſon. 


Several cities of Greece drove them out as incendiaries, 


and pelts of commonweals. Bentley's Sermens. 
I'SCENSE. . J. ¶ mcerjium, Latin, a thing burnt; encens, Fr.] 
Perfumes exhaled by fire in honour of tome god or goddets. 
1 Upon ſuch ſacrifices, my Cordelia, | 
The gods themſelves throw zzc-nſe. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Numa the rites of rift religion xnew; | 
Onev'ry altar laid the ici = Tas. 


to inflame with anger; to enrage; to provoke; to uritate to 
anger; to heat; to fire; to make furious; to exaſperate. 
| The world, too ſaucy with the gods, | 
Incenſes them to lend deftruftion. Shakeſp. Jul. Ceſar. 
It gainſt yourtelf you be zncens d, we'll put you, 
Like one that means his proper harm, in manacles. Shak. 
le is attended with a delp'rate train; „ 
And what they may incenſe him to, being apt 
To have his ear abus'd wiſdom bids fear. Shak. K. Lear. 
| Tractable obedience is a flave | 
To each incenſed will. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Foul idolatries and other faults, | 
Heap'd to the popular ſum, will ſo incenſe 
God as to leave them. 
How could my pious fon o incenſe? 
Or what, alas! is vanquiſh'd 
INCE'NSEMENT, 2. ſ. [ from incenſe.] Rage; heat; fury. 
His incenſement at this moment is 10 implacable, that ſatiſ- 
faction can be none but by pangs of death, Shakeſpeare. 
INCE'NSION. 2. /. Lincenſio, Lan. ] The att ot kindling; 
the {tate of being on fire. | 
Sena loleth its windineſs by decocting; and ſubtile or 
windy ſpirits are taken off by izcen/icx or evaporation, Bacon. 


* 


ot paſſions. : 5 
Many prieſts were impetuous and importunate incenſors 
of the rage. Hayward, 


| IxckNSOk. 1. /. [Latin.] A Kindler of anger; an inflamer | 


IvcE'NsSORY. . /. ¶ from incenſe.] The veſſel in which in- 


cenſe is burnt and ottered. 
INCENTIVE. #.f. ¶ iacentivum, Latin. ] 


Ainſworth. 
1. That which kindles, | 


heir unreaſonable ſeverity was not the leaſt zncentive, 


that blew up into thuſe flames the tpurks of diſcontent. 
King Charles. 
2. That which provokes ; that which encourages; incitement; 
motive; encouragement ;z ſpur. It is uted of that which in- 
cites, whether to good or ill. 


Congruity of opinions, to our natural conſtitution, is one 


eat inceutiqe to their reception. Glanwille's Scepjis. 


Soakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


Keil againſt Burnet. | 
Ixcau'riousLY. adv. [from incautious.] Unwarlly  heed- | 


| e e 
To INCE NSE. v. a. { mcenjus, Latin. ] To enkindle to rage; 


Mitton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xii. | 
roy's oftence ? Dryd. En. 


Even the wiſdom of God hath not ſuggetted more preiung 


motives, more powerful incentives to charity, than theſe, 
that we ſhall be judged by it at the lait dreadiv] day. 
Altteroury. 
It encourages ſpeculative perſons, with all the wcentives 
of place, protit, and preterment. Addifon's Freeholder, 
INCENTIVE. adj. Inciting ; encouraging. ; 
Competency is the molt 7zcentive to induſtry : too. little 
makes men deiperate, and too much carelels. Decay of ieh. 
INCEPTION. 1. /. [inceptio, Latin, ] Beginning. 
The inception of putretaction hath in it a MEDIO 
acon. 


INCEPTIVE. adj. [ inceÞptivuus, Latin. ] Noting beginning. 


An zwaceptive and dentive propotition, as, the togs vamih 
as the ſun riſes; but the fogs have not yet begun to vanith, 
therefore the tun is not yet riſen, 04,255» Bos 

INCEPTOR. . /. [Laun.] A beginner; one who is in his 
rudunents, | | 56 

INCERA'TION. . J. [incero, Latin.) The act of covering 
with wax. | | Diel. 

INCERTITUDE. . /. [incertitude, French, incertiludo, 
Latin.] Uncertainty; doubttulnets, 


| INCESSANT. 4. . Lin and ceſſans, Latin.] Unceaſing; un- 


intermitted z continual z uninterrupted, | 
Raving winds blow up inceſſant ſhow'rs ; 


And when the rage allays, the rain begins. Shakeſp. 


I The izceſant weeping of my wife, 
Forc'd me to leck delays. 8 
I, by pray r | 
Inceſſaut, I could hopè to change the will 
Ot tum who all things can, I would not ceaſe | 
To weary Him with my afhduous cries. Milt. Par. Loft. 
In torm, a herald of the king ſhe flies, 

From peer to peer, and thus znce{}art cries. Pope's Od;{ſey. 
INCE'SSANTLY. adv, [ trom inceyant.] Without intermil- 
lion; continually, TE | | | 
Both his hands molt filthy feculent, 

Above the water were on high extent | 

And tain'd to waſh themlcives incefantly. Fairy Queen. 

Who reads 2 xs | 

Trceſſantly, and to his reading brings not 

Alpuit and judgment equal or ſuperior. Milt. Par. Loft. 

The Chrittians, who carried their religion through 0 


__ Shakeſpeare. 


many perſecutions, were xcefantly comforting one another | 
with the example and hiſtory ot our Saviourand his 3 | 


| | ddijon. 
INCEST. »./f. [incefte, French; inceſtum, Latin.) Unna- 
tut al and criminal conjunction ot perlons within degrees pro- 
hibited. . | 
 __ Is't not a kind of zxcefl to take life W 


— 


From thine own ſiſter's tname ? S. Meaf. for Meaſure... | 


He who entered in the firit act, a young man like Peri- 


cles, Prince of Tyre, muſt not be in danger in the fifth act | 
of committing inceſt with his daughter, Dryden's Dufre/. 
INCESTUOUS, adj. {inceflueux, French, ] Guilty of imcens | 


guilty of unnatural cohabitation. 
Hide me, thou bloody hand, 
Thou perjure, thou {imular of virtue, 


That art znceſtuous. | _ Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


We may ealily guels with what impatience the world would 
have heard an izcefluous Herod diſcourſing of chaltity. South, 
Fre you reach to this znceftuors love, 


You muſt divine and human rights remove. Dryden. 
INCE'STUOUSLY, adv. | trom izce/iuous.] With unnatural | 


love. 


Macareus and Canace, ſon and daughter to Kolue, god | 
Dryden. | 


of the winds, loved each other ince/tuoufly. 
INCH. 2. /. {ince, Saxon; wncia, Latin, | BY 
1. A meaſure of length tuppoled equal to three grains of bar- 
ley laid end to end; the twelfth part of a foot. = 
A foot is the fixth part of the Itature of a man, a ſpan one 
eighth of it, and a thumb's breadth or ic one ſevency-ſe- 

cond. Tg ; Holder on Tine. 
2. A proverbial name for a ſmall quantity. 

'The pleveians have got your fellow tribune 


Tney'll give him death by zmches. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


As im laſting, fo in length is man, 


_ Contracted to an zxch, who was a ſpan. Donne. 
Is it fo deſirable a condition to conſume by inches, and 
loſe one's blood by drops? | Collier. 


He ſhould never miſs, in all his race, 

Of time one minute, or one inc of ſpace. _ 
The commons were growing by degrees into 
property, gaining ground upon the patricians 7c 


B lackmore. 


3. A nice point of time. 
Beldaine, I think, we watch'd you at an inch. Shakeſp. 
ToINCH. v. a. [from the noun. } | 75 1 
1. To drive by inches. 
Valiant, they ſay, but very popular; 
He gets too far into the ſoldiers graces, = 8 
And inches out my matter. Didenu's Cleamenes. 
2. To deal out by inches; to give ſparingly. 
To INCH, v. . To advance or retire a ſtk at a time. 
INCHED, adj. [with a word of number before it.] Contain- 
ing inches in length or breadth, 1 


Poor Tom, proud of heart to ride on a bay trotting horſe 


over four zched bridges. - Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
I'NCHIPIN, z. J. Some of the infide ot a deer. Arnjwworth. 
I'NCHMEAL. 2. . ¶ inch and meal.] A piece an inch long. 
| All th' infections that the ſun ſucks up 
From bogs, tens, flats, on Proſpero fall, and make him 
By enchmeal a diſeaſe! - Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


Jo I'NCHOATE. v. a. [ iuchco, Latin.] 'To begin; to com- 


mence. 8 | 
It is neither a ſubſtance perfect, nor a ſubſtance 72choate, 
or in the way of perfection. Rateigh's Hijtory of the Horid. 
INCHOA'TION. 2 /. [inchoatus, Lat.] Inception; beginning. 
It diicerneth of four kinds of cauſes; forces, trauds, 
crimes various of ſtellionate, and the zxchoations or middle 
acts towards crimes capital, not actually perpetrated. Bacon, 
The ſetting on foot tome of thoſe arts in thoſe parts would 
be Jooked upon as the firit zzchootion of them, which yet 
would be but their reviving. 
I'SCHOATIVE. adj. [:nchoative, French; nchoattuus, Lat.] 
Inceptive; noting inchoation or beginning. | 
To INCI'DE. Sv. a. {from iucido, to cut, Latin. | 
Medicines are taid to zzc:ide which conſiſt of pointed and 
ſharp particles; as acids, and molt ſalts, by which the parti- 
cles of other bodies are divided from ane another : thus ſome 
expectorating medicines are ſaid to incide or cut the phlegm. 
| CLuinqy. 
The menſes are promoted by all ſaponaccous ſubltances, 
which incide the mucus in the firſt paſſages. Arbuthnot. 
Laelpt cr. Ca. J. [incidoy'to fall, Latin; incidence, Fr. 
1. The direction with which one body ftrikes upon another, 


and the angle made by that line, and the plane ſtruck upon, | 


is called the angle of incidence. In the oecurſions of two 
moving bodies, their zzc:dence is {aid to be perpendicular or 
oblique, as their directions or lines of motion make a ſtraight 
line or an oblique angle at the point of contact. Quincy. 
In mirrours there is the like angle of incidence, from the 
object to the glaſs, and from the glaſs to the eye. Bacon. 
n equal axctdences there is a conſiderable inequality of re- 
fractions, whether it be that ſome of the incident rays are 
refracted more and others lets conXZantly, or one and the ſame 


ray is by fetraction dittubed. Newton's. Opticks. 


power and | 
7 by ch, 


TW . 


Hale s Origin of Mankind. 


| Tube permanent whitenefs-argues, that! Me x 
Wehe 


a+ ie 
N 

, che retley a? 
appineſs-. mae "ay 


I. Catual; fortuitous; occalional; happening acc. 
ing in beſide the main deſign; happening beg en fl 
As the ordinary coarſe of common affairs is peclat un. 
by general laws, to likewiſe men's rarer incident wee, 
_ and utilities ſhould be with ſpecial equity conf ers Neel 
I would note in children not only their articulate — 
: ty 


but likewile {miles and frowns upon incident Oecaſions. 


In a complex propoſition the predicate or ſubieg Va. 
| times made complex by the pronouns who, Which. "© 
whom, &c. which make another propoſition: as 2 whk, 
who is pious, ſhall be ſaved :- Julius, whoſe fur 

Cæſar, overcame Pompey : bodies, which are tr 
have many pores. Here the whole propoſition is ca dis 
primary or chief, and the additional Propolition is c; 7 ru 
incident. propoſition. ; ing 1 ay 
2. Happening apt to happen. att, 
Conſtancy is ſuch a ſtability and firmneſs of friendſhi 
overlooks all thole failures of kindnels, that through nia 
= ans to human — a man may be N guilt 
I'NCIDENT. u. f. incident, French, from the alen 
Something happening beſide the main dctign; £244) Mel 
His wiiom will fail into it as an incide; to the * N f 
_ lawtulnets. 855 ; Pacon's tit ow. 
No peiton, no incident in the play, but mult be ci der 
carry on the main deſign. © Dryden's Hafi 
INCIDENTAL. adj. Incident; caſual; happening by cha 
not intended; not deliberate. W 
The ſatisfaction you received from thoſe incien;a) l. 
courſes Which we have wandered into. 1 5 
By tome religious duties ſcaree appear to be regarded at 
and by others only as an incidental buuncis, to be done u. ; 
they have nothing elſe to do. R N 
] 


ery man, 
name wiz 
aniparery 


(gers dern: 
elde the man 


IN CIDEN TALLY. adv. [from incidenta!. 
delign; occanonally. 

Thee general rules are but occaſionally and ic 
mentioned in Scripture, rather to manifeil unto us 3 {0.1 5 
thin to lay upon us a new obligation. Sander. 

I treat either purpoſely or mcidentally of colours, 1. /,, 
FNCIDENTLY. adv. [from incident.] Occationaily; by; 
bye; by the way. ; Rt, 

It was icideniiy moved amongſt the judges what ſhow)! he 
done tor the king himſelf, who was attainted; but tech 
that the crown takes away defects. Bacon's Henry Il, 
To INCUNERATE. v. a. [in and cineres, Latin, | To aun: 
aſhes. | 8 | | 

By baking, without melting, the heat induratetl; ardthea 

maketh fragile; and laitly, it doth incinerate and calcinat:, 
| Bacon's Natural Hifi. 


and brittle, and laſtly broken and iucintrate. Bacrn, 

Thee vregs ſtick in the capillary iniertions of the ſtomach, 
and are toon icinerated and calcined into ſuch ſalts which 
produce coughs, EEO Harvey on Conſumption, 
INCUNERATION. 2. g. [ zncineration, French, from manerate.] 

The act of burning any thing to athes. | 
lo obſerved in the fixt ſalt of urine, brought by depuration 
to be very white, a taſte not unlike common falt, and very 

differing trom the cauſtick lixiviate taſte of other talts maze 
by memeration.- 135 „od. 
INXCIRCUMSPE'CTION, 7. f: [in and circumſpection.] Mut 

of caution; want of heed. „ D 

An unexpected way of deluſion, whereby he more tac) 

led away the incircuniſpection of their belief. Jug. Er, 
INC1'SED. adj. CL inciſer, French; inciſus, Latin.) Cut; mai 
by cutting: as, an fed Wound. 

I brought the 7-. ied lips together. MWiſeman's Sag), 
INCI'S1ON. A. ſ. | incfion, French; inciſio, Latin.] 
1. Acut; a wound made with a ſharp inftrument, Genera 

_ uſed for wounds made by a chirurgeon. 

Let us make . for your love, 
To prove whole blood is reddeſt, his or mine. Shai. 
God help thee, thallow man: God make inciſor in 
thou art raw. _ Shakeſpeare's As You Lite 1 
The reception of one is as different from the admin 
the other, as when the earth falls open under the 2c 
the plough, and when it gapes to drink in the dew of heaven, 
or the reireſhments of 8 South's Semen. 
A ſmall inci/iox knife is more handy than a large d 
opening the bag. : „ 5 * Sharps Ken 
2. Diviſion of viſcoſities by medicines. RE 
Abſterſion is a ſcouring off, or izci/ior: of the mor? barks 
| humours, and making them more tluid, and cutting betuern 

them and the part; as is found in nitrous ate, 6 

ſcoureth linen cloth. Bacon: Nu, 1 5 
1 1VE. adj, [incifif, Fr. from inciſus, Latin. Bait 

uality of cutting or dividing. | | 1 

5 The colour 3 e will cobere by being 8 

cipitatecd together, and be dettroyed by che cliulon 4 or 
piercing and zcfive liquors. .— che brenn 
INcISsOR. u. /. [ iaciſor, Latin. ] Cutter; tooth in the fore} 
of the mouth. NED Tee 
INC1I'SORY. adj. [inciſoire, French. ] Having the quali) 
cutung. | 
INC1SURE. . /. [inciſura, Latin.} A cut; anapermee 4 
In tome creatures it is wide, in ſome narrow, in = 1 
a deep iuciſure up into the head, for the better cate i £4 

holding ot prey, and more eaſy comminuting ot 1 00 
N | | Derhams Phyjics-? 1 
INCITA'TION. 2. . {incitatio, Latin. ] Incitemeut; ws 

motive; impulle. « miſs 

Dr. Ridley, in his tract of magnetical bodies, den 

netical attraction to be a natural id e gon 
Errouthe 


1 ” ar 1,800 
The multitude of objects do pro ortionably mi 1 Lane 


the pothbilities and incitations. ; G 
The mind gives not only licence, but aa 
paſſions to act with the utmoſt impetuolity- " 
To INCFI TE. wv. a. [meito, Latin; meter, Frene 
up; to puſh forward in a purpoſe; to animate; 
urge on. 


Hoy ow _ now in en wed „ 
Shall drop their blood, in- approbatio 5 
Of what — reverence ſhali incite us to? Stakggort 
No blown ambition doth our arms 20% ob 
But love, dear love, and our ag'd father 575" f, K 
Antiochus, when he incited Pruſius to Join u 
fore him the greatneſs of the Romans, comp? A a. 
that took and jpread from kingdom to Kin = dich mal 
The principles of nature and common rea i Po, | 
difficulties, where prudence or courage are f. dn than a mult. 
incite us to fly for aſſiſtance to a ſingle perio 


Sœujt. 


tude. i LY 2 ; Ws 
INCITEMENT, x. /. [from incite.] Motive; incenute | 


A 


pulſe; incitin 3 
Pulle; | 


Ctlpoſeq of 


Fire burneth wood, making it firit luminous, then black. 


to 1pul 12 


T; 
To 


INC 


if a man of great capacity, having fuch 


n im deſirous of all furtherances unto his 
: ne e Scripture of God nothing which 
K cauſe,com. «4 ine leaſt a probable opinion of likelihood, that 
. might br thority was the lame way inclinable. Hooker. 
ris, divine 3 n ſent hither by ſome good providence, to be the 

| "gu gre” incitement of great good tothis Hand, Milton, 
_ thou mult reform che ſtubborn times, 
a From the long records of diſtant age 


ve incl Pope's Statius 

ve incitements to renew thy rage. , 
D - 2 [inciwil, Fr.] Unpoliſhed. See UNC1VIL, 

— ITY. 1. / Cinciwilite, French, ia and civility.] 


7 courieſy; rudenets. TEN | 
. en n chat reverence which is due to the 


. 


mmon a rehenions OT 1 
hich is the greateſt incivilily. 
1. 3. | | 

: tain from diſſolute laughter, uncomely jeſts, loud talk- 


ing and jeering, n led 1 
83 and incivilities. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
ISCLEMENCY + n. ſ. [inclemence, Fr. inclementia, Lat.] Un- 
nercitulnels; eruelty; ſeverity; harſhneis; roughnels. 
And though by tempeits ot the * pk 
s aNCL ale we find: 
In heaven's icemency lome Ca ; 2 
Our foes we vanquiih'd by our valour left. Dryden. 
ISCLE MENT. 4.0. (14 and clemens, Lavin, ] Unmercitul ; un- 
nying; yoid ot tendernels ; harſh. | | 
F [ach us further by what means to ſhun 


Tillotſon's Sermons. 


INCLUNABLE. adj. [inclinabilts, lat 
1. Having a propenſion of will; tavourably diſpoſed ; willing; 
tending by ditpolitibn. | 5 
| Poole = a5 always inclinable to the beſt. Spenſer. 
A marvel it were, if a-man of capacity could eſpy in the 
whole Scripture nothing which might breed a probable opi- 
nion, that divine authority was the fame way . 
| oer. 


him little, made him, for their ſakes, the lets inclinable to that 
nuth which he himſelf ſhould have honoured, Hooker, 
1 Delire, e 
Inclinable now grown to touch or taſte 
Solicited her longing eye. 

3. Having a tendency. 


inclinable to tall this thoutand years than the laſt ; bur it the 
cruit was always gradually ncarer and nearer to falling, that 
plainly evinces that it had not endured eternally. Bentley. 


natio, Latin.“ | f | 
1. Jendency towards any point. 8 55 
The two rays, being equally refraded, have the ſame in- 
clinatioꝝ to one another after refraction which they had be- 


rd then 


einge. fore; that is, the ;ncliuation of half a _ an{wering to 
Hife. . He-tun's. diamaderr. exuton's Opticks. | 
en black. 2, * Feralapenets. „ : Z „ 
Bacn, Fhough molt of the thick woods are grubbed up fince the 
tomach, promontory has been cultivated, there are itil many ſpots of | 
Ss Wlich which thew the natural inclination of che wit leans that 
mpt1c1., wavy, | 8 e : Addiſon. 
nerate.] 3. Propenſion of mind; favourable diſpoſition ; incipient delire. 
| The king was wonderfully diiquicted, when he found that 
puration the prince was totally aliened from all thoughts of or ixclina- 
and very uon to the marriage. Clarendon. 
Its mage A mere 22c/1aa%0n to a thing is not properly a willing of 
„ Bile, that thing; and yet, in matters of duty, men frequently 
} Wat tec cent for ſuch: for otherwite how ſhould they ſo often 
Picat auch reit in the honeſt and well-inchned diſpoſition of 
ore ealily their minds, when they are juſtiy charged with an actual 
up. Err, nou - pei tormanea of the law. | South's Sermons. | 
It; made 4. Love; Attect ion. a | | br 
e have had tew krowing, painters, becauſe of the little | 
Sarge, meanation wnch priaces have 101 painting. Dideu. 
$. Dilpolition of mind. . 
Jenerauy 5 Bid him : 
Reyort the features of Octavia, her years, % 
„Her cnchnation. Shakeſp. Anthony and Cars. 
Shai, b. Therendency of the magnetical needle to the Eatt or Welt, 
1 in llce, 7. {npharmacy,] The act by which a clear liquor is poured 
u Lite, or rom tome tæces or lediment by only ſtooping the vellel, 
miſſon ot uch is alto called decant ation. Quincy. 
10e INCLSATORY, adj, (irom incline.) Having a quality of in- 
f heavens chning to one or Other. | | 4 
; SErmRS. li that inclnatory virtue be deſtroyed by a touch from the 
arger at Contrary pole, that end which before was elevated will then 
S500. b en -_- 5 Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 
OR INLISATORILY ad. (from inclinatory.] Obliquely z with 
re ont S ugation to one ſide or the other; with lome deviation from 
g betuen North and South. | | ny 
er, wich Whether they be refrigerated inclinatorily, or ſomewhat 
"Hex 109 _ Equmoznlly, that 18, toward the eaitern or weitern points, 
ns qo Uncover ſome verticity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 
85 N INCLUNE, *. A. | nclino, Latin; incliner, French. 
bein m_ 1. I bend l lean; to tend towards any part. 8 
- 7 Her houlc inclinetb unto death, and her paths unto the dead. | 
f . | 55 Prov. ii. 18. 
de fotef Still to this place | 


| — heart incligeg, {till hither turn my eyes; 
5 ei my fert unhidden find their Way. : 
„lo he Lavin, i typotcd to; to feel defire beginning. 


quaiit 05 


wre. 


. Don i ts naicit 
6 i» 5 ia ihe ic 

ne Incline toit, or:no ? 7 

8 ö v» : 
18 8 tems wditterent ; 8 ” 
dll 7 rather W. ! . : - 
7.740 Jo Iclrar 8 5 ing more upon our part. Shakeſpeare. 
 InCenuVep Te 7 BS, 3 
weary de a tendency or direction to any place or ſtate, 

17s | ue timcty dew of fleep 8225 
mes N45 N 4 : oP 77 * E 8 V3 . . E. . * 
pt Our falling with loft flumb'rous weiglit, iuclines 
mage Tul tas . Mi.ton. 
ay Erin. e tor both armies to Belinda yield; 
altip! Foot do the baron fate iuclines the field. Pope. 
fte Teng 125 ling itructure to the palace join'd ; 
4 9.TÞ18 ho * 1 3 128 1 b 

tothe oideſ Tom 3 ps the thoughtful prone mclin d. Pope. 

| urn the der ee, ie | 

Th, ws clire towards any thing, | 


*e 11 to incurvate, | 
"Hh due reipect my body I mnclin'd, 


$ de 70 2 (2: 3 - 
o lome being of luperior kind, 


x 1 | 
To Ixe; {made my court. Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 
CI P, NI 2 [ , - d Ji ** pe 2 1 1 ( 
round. 4. Lin and clip.] To graſp; to incloſe; to iur- 
talepena Wh 


? g . * 
Is tine er the ocean pales, or iky inclips, 


I ye 
Kate J. let Wee thou wilt hat.  Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleopatra. 

ere : i OTSTER, v. a, [in and are To ſhut up in a 
it toa 6 Ixcy g- : | 4 

5 i Ban. LOUD. v. a. Lin and cloud. ] To darken; to obſcure, 

ich ml Rank of In their thick breaths, 

ed, ore for grols diet, ſhall we be inclouded, 

10 3 mule TIxeyw, ro drink their vapour. Shakeſpeare. 

Seat t. T incl: L. 4. [includo, Latin, 
elite; . 2 Ae; to ſhut in. — 


a Pan deli 3 to comprehend. | 
nel, „eure being recommended to her majeſty, it liked her 
lame within one intire leaſe. 


ISCLINA'TION. 2. .. ¶inclingiſon, inclination, French; iucli- 


| 


Rowe. 


f mankind, whether true or not, | 


which, in civil account, are called indecen- | 


Thi incleriont featons, rain, ice, hail and ſnow. Milton «| 
L itand | 
Naked, defenceleſs, on a wor "Roy ; 

| Prepitious to my wants, a velt lupply, _. 1 nk: 
To 4 the Wretched from th' znclement ky. Pope. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


If ſuch a cruſt naturally fell, then it was more likely and 


INCOEXI'STENCE. 2. /. {in and coexiftence.] The quality of 


The gall and bitterneſs of certain wood ps. 409% {pared | 


| 


2. Comprehended in the tum or number: as, from Wedneſday 


Bacon, | 


The marvellous fable ixcludes whatever is ſupernatural, and 
eſpecially the machines ot the gods. Pope, 
Initead of enquiring whether he be a man of virtue, the 
queſtion is only whether he be a Whig ora Tory; under which 
terms all good and ill qualities are zncluded, Swift, 
INcLu'sive, adj. { incluſy, French. ] | 
1. Incloſing; encircling. 
O, would that the zzclyfive verge 
Of golden metal, that muſt round my brow, 
Were red-hot ſteel, to ſear me to the brain. Shakeſpeare, 


to Saturday ciftve z that is, both Wedneſday and Saturday 
taken into the number, | 
I' earch where ev'ry virtue dwells, 
From courts inclujive down to cells. Swwijt. 
INCLU'SIVELY. adv. { trom iaclaſive.] The thing mentioned 
reckoned into the account. 
Thus much thall ſerve for the ſeveral periods or growth 
of the common law, until the time of Edward I. inclu/tve!y. 
| Hate. 
All articulation is made within the mouth, from the throat 
to the lips znclufively ; and is differenced patly by the organs 
uied in it, and partly by the manner and degree of articu- 
lating. Holder's Elements of Speech. 
INCOA GULABLE. adj. Lin and coogulable.) Incapablc ot con- 
cretion. | 


not exiſting together; non-allociation of exittence. 
Another more-incuravle part of ignorance, which ſets us 
more remote from a certain Knowledge of the coexntence or 
incotæiſtenct of difterent ideas in theſametubject, is, that there 
is no diſcoverable connection between any ſecondary quality 
and thoſe primary qualities it depends on. Locke. 
Ixco G. adv. | corrupted by mutilation from zzcognito, Latin.] 
Unknown; im private. 5 1 
But it you're rough, and uſe him like a dog, 
Depend upon it, he'll remain incog. . Addiſon, 
Ix cod AN CN. u. J. Lincugitantia, Lat.] Want of thought. 
One man's fancies are laws to others, who convey them as 
ſuch to their iyeceeders, who atterwards nitname all unobſe- 
quiouſneſs to their cogitancy preſumption. Boyle. 
Next to the ſtupid and merely vegetable ſtate of inc 
tancy, we may rank partial and piece-meal contideration, 
| Decay of Piety. 


Ixc0'GITATIVE, adj, [in and cogitative.) Waning the power | 


of thought. 7 
Purely material beings, as clippings ot our beards, and ſen- 
ſible, thinkivg, perceiving beings, ſuch as we find ourfelves, 
we will call cogitative and ici u beings, Locke. | 
Ix co dx. adw. (incogititns, Latin. ] In a tate of conceal- | 
ment. 8 ; | 8 
T was long ago 
Since gods came down #c9g1to. 
. 55. Lin and coberence.] 
1. Want of connection; incongruity; inconſequente; want of | 
a 4" HO ot one part upon another. | 


* 


Prior. 


nd chat laying the intermediate ideas naked in their due. | 


order, thews the zucoherence of the argumentations better titan 
ſyllogums. | Locle. 
Incobertucts in matter, and ſuppoſitions without probs, 
put handiomely together, are apt to pals tor itrong reaton. 
4 ; | Locke. 
2. Want of coheſion; looſeneſs of material parts. | 
If plaiſter be beaten into an impalpable powder, when 
pourcd out it will emulate a liquor, by realon that the {mall- 
nets and iacobertuce ot the parts do both make them ealy to 
be put into motion, and makes the pores they intercept to 
ſmall, that they interrupt not the unity or continuity of the 
mals. | | 555 Boyle. 
INCOHERENT. adj. [in and coberent.] | 


1. Inconicquential; incontittent;z having no dependence of one | 


part upon another, TDI TS En 
We have inſtances of perception whilſt we are aſleep, and 
retain the memory of them; but how extravagant and i- 
bereut are they, and how little conformable to the pertec- 
tion of a rational being! Lecke, 
2. Without coheſion; looſt; not fixed to each other. 
Had the ſtrata of ſtone become ſolid, but the matter where- 
of they couſiſt continued lax and incoherent, they had con- 
fequently been as pervious as thoſe of marle or gravel. 
„ | : ooduvard. 
INCOHE'RENTLY. adv. [from incoberent.] Inconſiſtently; 
inconſequentially. | | 
The character of Eurylochus is the imitation of a perſon. 
confounded with fears, ſpeaking irrationally or zz#coherently. 
| 3 ; 8 Notes on the Odyſſey. 
INCOLUMITY. #. 8 incolumitas, Latin.] Safety; fecurnty, 
A word very little in uſe. | 


The 


arliament is neceſſary to aſſert and preſerve the na- 


tional rights of a people, with the izcolumity and welfare of | 


a country. owel. 


INCOMBUSTIBILITY. A. ſ. [from incombuſiible.] The quality | 


of reſiſting fire ſo that it cannot conſume © © © 
The itone in the Appennines is remarkable for its ſhining 
quality, and the amianthus for its ?ncombuſitbilitye> Ray. 
INCOMBU'STIBLE. adi. ¶ incombuſtible, French, in and com- 
bujiible.] Not to be conſumed by fire. . 
It agrees in this common quality aſcribed unto both, of 
being ancombuſtible, and not conſumable by fire. 
quality of not being waſted by fire. ; 
Ixcomt, u. ſ. Ln and come.] Revenue; produce of any 
thing. | 
Thou who repineſt at the plenty of thy neighbour, and the 
greninels of his iacomes, contider what are frequently the dii- 
nal conſequences of all this. South's Sermons, 
; No fields atford | 
So large an income to the village lord. Dryden's Georg. 
St, Gaul has ſcarcely any lands og toit, and little or 
no income but what ariſes from its trade: the great ſupport of 
this little ſtate is its linen manufacture. 222 on Ilaly. 
Notwithſtanding the large incomes annexed to ſome few of 
her preterments, this church hath in the whole little to ſubſitt 
on. | Atterbury's Sermons. 
INCOMMENSURABILITY. a. ſ. [from incommenſurable.] The 
{tate of one thing with reſpect to another, when they cannot 
be compared by any common meaſure. _ | 
INCOMME'NSURABLE. adj, French, from in, con, and men- 
ſurabilis, Latin. Not to be reduced to any meature common 
to both ; not to be meaſured together, ſuch as that the propor- 
tion of one to the other can be told. | | 
Our diiputations about vacuum or ſpace, incommenſurable 


— 


quantities, theinfinite 1 of matter, and eternal dura- 


tion, will lead us to ſee the weakneſs of our nature. Watts. 
INCOMME'NSURATE. adj. [ in, con, and menſura, Latin. ] Not 
admitting one common meaſure. g 
The diagonal line and fide of a quadrate, which, to our ap- 
prehenſion, are incommenſurate, are yet commenſurable to the 
infinite comprehenſion of the divine intellet. More. 
As all other meaſures of time are reducible to theſe three; 
ſo we labour to reduce theſe three, though ſtrictly of them- 
{elves incommenſurate to one another, for civil ule, meaſur- 
ing the greater by the leſs. Holder on Time. 
1 the year comprehend days, it is but as any greater ſpace 
of time may be ſaid to comprehend a leſs, though the leſs 


; Wilkins. | 
| INCOMBU'STIBLENESS. #. /. [trom iacombuſtible.] The 


IN 
fo INCOMMODATE, ? v.. a. [incommodo, I. at. intohibder 


To INCOMMO VE: I Fr. ] To be inconvenient to; te 
hinger or embarraſs without very great injury; | 


A. gnat, planted upon the horn of a bull; begged the bull's 


pardon; But rather than incommode ye, lays he, I'll remove; 
HE | : _ { Efirange; 
Although they ſometimes moleſt and incommode the inhabi= 
tants of ſome e, yet the agent, whereby both the one and 
the other is effected, is ot that indiſpenſable neccflity to the 
earth and to mankind, that the could not ſubſiſt without it. 


'oodvard's Natural Hiftorys . 


InNcoMmo'DIOVUs, adj. [ incommodus, 
vexatious without great miſchicf. 
Things of general benefit, for in this world what is ſo per- 
fect that no inconvenience doth ever follow it! may by tome 
accident be i7commodtious to a few. ©, Hookers 
Mens intentions in ypeaking are to be underſtood, without 
frequentexplanations und #xcommedious mterruptions. Locke. 
INCOMMODIOUSLY. adv. | trom InCOmmudious. ) Iuconve- 
niently; not at eaſe, 
InCOMMO'DIOUSNESS, ,. [from incemmoclious.] Tnconves 
nience, | 
Diſeaſes, diſorders, and the incommodiouſre/s of external 
nature, are inconſiſtent with happinets. Burnet, 
INCOMMODITY, 2. / e Fr. incemimoilitas, Lat.] 
Inconvenience; trouble, 
eclare your opinion, what incommodity you have received 


Latin. ] Inconvenient 3 


to be in the cammon law, which I would have thought mott 


tren from all tuch diſlike. Sperrfer's State of Ireland, 
It iron can be incorporated with tlint or tone, without 
over great charge, or other ncommodity, the cheapneſs doth 
make the compound ſtutf profitable. Bacon, 
By conſidering the region and the winds, one might ſo caſt 
the rooms, which thall molt need fire, that he ſhould little 
fear the incommodity of ſmoke. Motion's Architecture. 
IN con WUNICABLLITY, 2. /. from incommunicable.] The 
quality of not being impartible. | . 
INCOMMU'NICABLE, adj. Lincommuuicable, Fr. in and com- 
municavle.} Eo | 5 
1. Not impartible; not to be made the common richt; pro- 
| Perg, or quality of more than one. „ 
I ley cannot alk more than I can give, may I but reſerve 
to mylelt the ;ncomminicable jewel 3 my conlcience, 
| | King Charles, 


Only the God of nature perfectly knows ber; and light 


without darkneſs is the 7#communicable claim ot him that 

dwells in light inacceſſible. _ Glanville: 

It was agreed on both lides, that there was one ſupreme 
excellency, which was 2co-7municable to any creatures, 


: 1 | Stuling fleets 
2. Not to he expreſſed; not to be told, 5 

Neither did he treat them with theſe peculiarities of favour 

in the extraordinary diſcoveries of the goſpel only, but alſo 

of thole ?ucommunicable revelations of the divine love, in reſe- 

rence to them own perſonal intereſt in it. South's Sermons. 


INcoMMU'NICABLY, adv. ¶ from incommunicable.] In a man- 


ner not to be imparted or communicated, I : 
To annihilate is both in reaſon, and by the conſent of di- 
vines, as 22c9/221u11cably the effect of a power divine, and 


above nature, as is creation itfelt, Hakexvell on Providence, 


INCOMMUNICATING, ad. [iz and communicating.) Having 
no intercourle with each other, | | 
Ihe judgments and adminiſtrations of common jultice 
carry a conlonancy one to another, whereby both are pre- 

ſerved from that confuſion that would entue, if the admini- 

tration was by ſeveral communicating hands, or by provin- 
cial eftabliſhments. _ ale's Common Law. 


INCOMPA'CT, adj. [in and compacted.] Not joined; not 
{INCOMPA'CTED. 5. | „„ 5 
Salt, ſay they, is the bats of ſolidity and permanency in 


cohering. 


compound bodies, without which the other four elements 
might be variouſly blended, but would remain N 
1 ; Boyle. 
INCO'MPARABLE. adj. [ incomparable,Fr.inand comparable. ] 
Excellent above compare excellent beyond all competicion, 
Muy heart would not ſuffer me to omit any occaſion, where- 
by 1 might make the zzcomparable Pamela ſee how much ex- 
traordinary devotion I bore to her ſervice. Sidney. 
A. moit incomparablè man breath'd as it were 


Io an untirable and continuate goodneſs. Shak. Timon. 


Her words do ſhew her wit incomparable. 
Ros Now this maſk 

Was cried zncomparable, and th* enſuing night 
Made it a fool and beggar, | 
It I could leave this argument of your ?ncomparable beauty, 
I might turn to one which would cqually opprets me with its 
greatnels. . Dryden. 
INCOMPARABLY. adv, from incomparable.}] 
1. Beyond compariſon; without competition. 


Shakeſp. 


man that ever the French church did enjoy, lince the hour 1t 
enjoyed him. | Hooker. 


any leſs evil, to ſecure himſe 
evil comparably greater. 2d 
2. Excellently; to the higheſt degree. A low phraie. 

There are the heads of Antoninus Pius, the Fauſtina's, and 


but fron the probability of an 


Marcus Aurelius, all :2c4parably well cut. Addifen cn Italy. 


INCOMPA'SSIONATE. adj. Cin and compoyiignate.) Void of 
pity z void of tenderneſs, — — 
INCOMPATIBILITY. bo 


] [properly incompetibility, in ant 
competo, Latin, ] Incon | 


iſtency of one thing with another. 


He overcame that natural incompatibility, which hath heen 


noted between the vulgar and the ſovereign favour. ten. 
The reaſon of the ſtreſs reſts not upon the zacompetibriicy of 
exccis of one infinitude above another, either in intenfion or 


extenſion ; but the zucompetibility of any multitude to be in- 


finite. | | ate. 
INCOMPA'TIBLE. I incompatible, Fr. rather incompetible, us it 


is ſometimes written; in and competo, Lat.] Inconbſtent with 
ſomething elſe; ſuch as cannot ſubſiſt, or cannot be poſleſſed 


hs po with ſomething elſe. Wr / r 
ortune and love have ever been ſo incompatible; that it is 


no wonder, Madam, it, having had fo much of the one for 


you, I have ever found ſo little ot the other tor myſelt, 

| | Suckling. 
May not the outward expreſſions of love in many gout 
Chrittians be greater to ſome other objet than to God? Oris 
this iacompelible with the ſincerity ot the love of God? Hamm. 
The repugnancy of infinituce is equally 7zcompetible to 
| „ or ſucceſlive motion, and depends upon the incom- 
poſſibility of things ſucceſſive with infinitude, Hale. 
We know thoſe colours which have a friendſhip with euch 
other, and thoſe which are incampaiible, by mixing together 
thoſe colours of which we would make trial. Dryden, 
Senſe I have proved to he zncompatible with mere bodies, 

even thoſe of the moſt compound and elaborate textures. 
Bentley. 


INco'MPATIBLY. adv, {for incompetivly, from incompatible.}. 


Inconſiſtently, + | 
IxCO'MPETENCY. n /. [ incompetence, Fr. from incompetent.] 
Inability ; want of adequate abihty or qualification. 

Our not being able to diſcern the motion of a fiatow of a 
dial-plate or that of the index upon a clock, ought to make 
us ſenſible of the incompetency of our eyes to diſcern tome mo- 
tions of natural bodies incomparably ſlower than their. Boyle, 


ſpace be iucommenſurate to the greater. Holder en Time. 


INCO'MPETENT., adj. [Lia and competent.) Not ſuitable z not 
. 6 K adequate; 
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Shakeſpeare's Henry VII * 


A tounder it had, whom I think imcomparably the wiſeſt 


Sclt-preſervation will 1 a man voluntarily to undergo 
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Soul, Sermons. 
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adequate; not proportionate. In the civil law it denotes ſome 
detect of right to do any thing. N | 
Richard III. had aretolution, out of hatred to his brethren, 
to diſable their iſlues, upon talle and zxcompetent pretexts, the 
one of attainder, the other of illegitiniation. Bac Hen. VII. 
Every ſpeck does not blind a man, nor does ever infirmi.y 
make one unable to diſcern, or competent to reprove the 
groller faults ot others. Government of the Tongue. 
I thank vou for the commiſſion you have gen me: how! 
have acquitted myſelf ot it, mult be left to the opinion of the 
world, in ſpight of any proteitation which I can enter againſt 
the preſent age, as incompetent or corrupt judges. Dryden. 
Laymen, with equal advantages of parts, are not tie molt 
incompetent judges of facred things, Dryden. 
An equal attraction on all des of all matter, is juit equal 
to no attraction at all; and by this means All the modon in 
the univerſe mult proceed from external impuls alone, which 
is an 22competent caule tor the formation of a world. Bentley. 
INCOMPETENTLY. adv. [irom wcoaifetent. } Uniuitably 
unduty. | 
INCOMPLE'TE, 
nithed,. | Ks 
It pleaſeth him in mercy to account himſelf 7z2complete and 
manned without us, | Hooker. 
In income idens we are apt toimpote on ourſelves, and 
wrangle with others, cipecially where they have particularand 
familiar names. | © Lake. 
INCOMPLETENESS. 2. /. [from ieomplete.] Irapertection ; 
.- unfinithed fate... - | | e 
_ Themcenpletcneſrot our ſeraphick lovers happinels, inhis 
fruitions, proceeds not from their want of latslactorimels, 
but ot an nutire policiion, | Boyle. 
INCOMPLYANCE. 2. J. in and wnrphanceJ 
1. Untractabicnels; impracticahlenctsz contradictious temper. 
Self-conceic produces peeviliincs and moompirance of hu- 
mour in things Jawful and indifferent. Till, SEFIRONS. 
2. Retulal of compliance, | = 
Conlider the vatt ditproportion between the worſt inconve- 
nieces that chatten our ie ul With men, and the 
eternal Aitpieatüre of an offended. Gol. Regers. 
Is coup O sED. adj. {im and com Dilturbed; dicom- 


adj. [in and complete.] Not perfect; not fi- 


poted,z diiorder cd. CI | 
Somewliat icomps/od they are in their trimming, and ex- 
traordinary tender ct ther young ones. Hobel. 
IcoupOSSĨ HTE v. . / [tron tucomprſtr;e.] Quality di 
being mon; but by che negaltien or dettruction of tome- 
thin; incentitency with tomething. _ : 
The manitold 7zcmprffibilities aud lubricities of matter 


cannot have the fune fitnelles in any modification. More. 
Though the repugnancy of infinitude be equally incom- | 
petible to continnet or fuccettive motion, and depends upon | 


the 197 /1iits of the very nature of things fuccellive or 
catennve with innnitude, yet that 22cempaygtbilily is more con 
{p1cuGus in difcrcte quantity, that ariletn trom 1d1v:duais 
all eady actually diitinguiſnhed. 
* * «| * 42 2 . #3 1 { „le , NI | ible 
Iv coupo'sSsIBLE. ad. L, cou, ande .. NOUPCHIDIEC LO» 
ether z not pofſibie but by the negation iemeching elle, 
I. CoMPREUENSII LIT. 2. f. iu com rabeigſibililè, Fr. from. 


mneomprebeatble) Uncuncivablenets z iupcrioruy to human | 


nndeitanding, „ 5 
TiCOMPREHENSIBLE, J. [imcompreberiſible, Fr. in and com- 
7 „ehr. -/at . ] . 3 
1. Not to be conceived ; not to be fully underſtood. 5 

IIis precepts tende the improving and periecling the moſt 
valuable part of us, and annexing 2copreben/ible rewards 
as an eternal weightof glory. Hammond. 

One thing more is /comproberfible in this matter. Locke. 

The laws of vecctution, lite, tultenance, and propagätion, 
are the arbitrary pleoture of God, and may vary in man- 
ners zncompreben/uble to our imaginations; Gentle. 
2. Not to be contained. Not now uſed, | 
- Preſence everywhere is the {ſequel of an infinite and z7com- 
prehenjible ſubſtauce; tor what can be every where but that 
which can no where: be comprehended? ?: Hooler. 
 .INCOMPREHE'NSIBLENESS, 1. /. [from i:compreher/jible.] 
Unconcervablencls, . | 
1 mnightargue trom God's tncomprehenſibleneſs : if we could 
believe nothing but whatwe have ideas of, it would be im- 
polhble ior us to believe Coll is incomprchenſihle. sts. 
manner not to be conccived. | | 
Ve cannot but be aillured that the God, of whom and from 
whom are all things, is iacompreben/ibly infinite. Locke, 
INCOMPRE'SSIPLE. ad}. [incomprefible, Fr. in and com- 
preble.] Not capable of being compretied into leſs ſpace. 
Their hardnels is. the reaſon why water is 2ucompref/ible, 
when tne air lodge in it is exhauſted. Chepae's Phi, Prin. 
TxicompPrESSIBULITY. . /. from mcompre{ivie.)] Incapa- 

city to be ſqueezed into lets. room. | . 

INCONCURRING, A. [i4 and concur, | Not concurring. 
They derive effects not only from zzcoucurring cauics, but 
things devoid of all ethciency, Brown's Vuigar Errours, 


IxNCONCEALABLE. adj. Liu and conceal, Not to be hid; not | 


to be kept ſecret. WEE | | 
The mconcenlnble imperfections of ourſelves will hourly 
prompt us our corruption, and loudly tell us we are jons of 
earth, __» Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
IN CONCEIVABLE. dJ. [ inconceivable, Fr. in and conceiv- 
Able. ] Incompreientible z not to be conceived by the mind. 
Such are Chriſt's promiſes, divine znconce:vable promites 

a blits to be enjoycd toalleternity, and that by way ot return 
tor a weak obzdience of tome few years. Hammond... 
It is 2conceivable to me, that a ſpiritual ſubſtance ſhould 
reprelent an extended figure. Locke. 
How two cthers can be diſfuſed through all ſpace, one of 
which acts upon the other, an by conſequence is reacied up- 


on, without r-tarding, ſhattering, difpernng, and contuund- | 


ing ſonc another's motions, is txconcervable,. Newton's Opt. 
INCONCEIVABLY., adv. [trom conceivable.) In amanner 
beyond coinprchenſion; to a degree beyond human compre- 
henton, 5 = 
Does that man take a rational courſe to preſerve himſelf, 
who refulcs the endurance of thole letter troubles, to ſecure 


himſelt from a condition zzconcervably more miteralile? Soth. 


INCONCE'PTIBLE. adj. in und conceptible; conceptus, Latin. ] 
Nut to be conceived; incomprehenſlible; inconceiveable. A 
word not uſed. | 

Ii is 2ncornceptivie how any ſuch man, that hath ſtood the 
ſhock of an eternal duration without corruption, ſhould vtter 
be corrupted, Hat."s Origin of Mankind. 


IS CONCLUDENT. adj, [i and concluders, Latin. ] Inferring 


no conſequence. | 
The depolitions of witneſſes themſelves, as being talle, va- 
rious, contrariant, ſingle, incorcludent. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
INCONCLU'SLIVE, adj. Liu andcoancdiufive.) Not enforcing py 


determination of the mind; not exaibiting cogent evidence. 


INCONCLU'SIVELY. adv. from concluſive. ] Without any 
ſuch evidence as determines the underſtanding. 
INCONCLU'SIVENESS. 2. / from znconclufive. ] Want of ra- 
tional cogencyv. 
A man, unlkiltul in fylogifm, at firſt hearing, could per- 
ceive the weakneis and wnconclufruencſs of a long, artificial, 
and plauſible diicourte, wherewith tome others, better {killed 
in ſyllogiſm, have been milled. Locke. 
INCONCO'CT. 7 adj. (in and concoct.] Unripened; immature; 
Ixconco'TED. c not tully dizzelted, | 


Halli Origin of Mankind, | 


InCoMPREHENSIPLY. adv. (from mcomprebenj.bic.) In a 


—— 


IN co NGRUOUs. adj. [imcorgru, Fr. in and congruous. 


for the efficient that ſhould convert it, it is all chat while crndel 
and incoucoct; and the procets is to be called crudity and in- 
concoction, Bacon s Natural Hijtory. g 


years than when I was a child, and had my organical parts 
lets digeſted and zzconcodted., Halc's Orinin of Mani. 
INCOxXCO'CTION. 2. /. | from 7:corcoet.} I he tate cot being 
ind12eited ; unripencls; immaturity.“ | 
Ihe middle action, which produceth ſuch imperfed bodies, 
is fitly called inquinaiion, or arconcoctton, which is akind of | 
putretactiun, Bbacon's Matura Hijiory. | 
While the body, to be converted anit altered, is too dong! 
for the eticient tliat ſhould convert it, ic is all tat while cride | 
an H inconcoct; and the proces is to be cad erty ard, 
iucbucoction. Bacon's Mi, Hyiory «| 
INCO'NDITE. adj. {inconditus, Lat.] Iricgular; rude; wips- 
lithed, | | 
| Now f{portive youth 
Carol mcndite rhymes with tuiting notes, 18 | 
And quaver harmonious, Phillþs. 
INCONDI"TIONAL, adj. {i and conditicnal.] Without vxui p- 
tion; wirnout ummation; without ttipulation. 
From that which is but true in a qualHedtente, an wond!- 


I underitand, remember, and reaton better in wy. viper IN cONSTHTDERAT ELV. d. | from incor 


tual andabloinie verity is inierred.. Brown's Hulg. Err. 


INCONDITIONATE, &j: 
reſtrained by any condidons; altvintc, 


N 5 1 4 * , ö n X * 
unchangcable, and inco¹⁰ljiitiunate decree of Ceci Vs fe: 
bation. | 


with the practice of others  : 

We have tngught their opinion to be, that utter zzrconfſor- 
mity with the church of Rome was not an extremity were 
unto we ſhout be dran fora tune, but the very medtocrity 
utelt, wherein they meaut we thuuld cver continue. Hooker, 


IN cOoN FU SOL. / (i and cron) Dillincinels, 


The cauſe of the contufion in iounds, and the 72717 uſion in 
ſpecies vitible, is, forthattheughtworketh in righthucs, an 
to there can be no coincidence in the ee; but ound that 
move in oblique and arcuate lines, mut needs encounter and 
dnturb the one the other. a Bacen, 
INCON GRUENCE, 4. . Liu and cougrueunce.] Unſuitableneis; 
wand or adaptation. | | 5 

Hundity is but relative, and depends upon the congruity 
Or 1NCOngruence ut the component particles of the liquor tothe 
pores ot the bodies it. touches. 1 
INCONGRUTTY. 2. J. Lincongruite, Fr. from incongrucus.] 
1, The wivtablencis of one thing to-unother, 


ccni of images to the Deity, trom thence io prove the 
ic ngrutly of wn worſhip of them. Stiuling fieet, 
2. Inconſiſtency; incontcquence; abſurdity; impropriety. 

Jo avoid abiurdities and mncongruities, is the lame law 


the bottom of a picture, nor the puct to place what is proper 


to the end in the beginning of à po m. Dryden. 
3. Vilagreement ot parts; want of {ymmetry. | 
Siic, whom aver what form foc'er we lee, 
Is ditcord and rude incorgruity | | 
She, the is dead, ſhe's dead, Donne. 


1. Untuitadle ; not licting.. © | 
Wiler tuvthens condemned the worſhip of God as. con- 


2. Inconſiſtent; abſurd; n e 
INC 0 GRUOUSLY. adv. [from incongruous.] Improperly; 
unhily, | | mY 


neon or dependance. 

ly or znconnexed!y ſucceeds. [v2 

INCO'NSCIONABLE, adj. ¶ in and conſcionable.] Void of the 
lenſe of good and evil; without inttuence of conlelence. 

So inconſcionabie are theſe common pecple, and to little 
fecling have they of God, or their on lovis pou. Spenjer, 
INCO'NSEQUENCE. 2. . inconſcqutuce, Fr. inconjeguentia 

bl FIX , bl 

Lat.] Inclufivenefs; want of Jutt inference, 
This he beltows the nameof man tailacies upon; and runs 
on with ſhewing the i equence of it, as though he did im 
carneſt believe it were an impertinent antwer, Slilliug fleet. 


concluſion; without regular interence, | 
Ihe ground he ailumes is unlound, and his illation from 
thence deduced z/confoguent. Hake-well on Providence, 


conjequent deductions irom tallacious foundations, and mil- 
apprehended mechums, erccting conclufions no way interrible 
tiom their premues. | Brown's Fulgar Errcurs. 
INCONSUDERABLE. adj. [iz and coo/iderable.] U 
notice; unimportant, cn 
No, I am an conſiderable fellow, and know nothing. 
| Denham's Sopby. 


other come to revenge itlelt upon the greateſt. IL. EHrange. 
Caitmg my eyes upon the ants, continually taken up with 


of my curiolity, Adaliſon. 


or gold? And may not its reiittance be ſo ſmall as to be 12 
conſiderable ? | Newton's Opticks. 


hard to think us ſo ſtupid not to be equally appreheniive with 


look upon them to be altogether as iconfiderable as the wo- 
men aud children. c ; 


mighty God is offended, and eternal ſalvation endangered, 


INCONSI'DERABLENESS, n, ſ. [from inconſiderable. ] 
Importance. : 


up our hearts. 
Latin. I 


Wen thy iacogſiderate hand 
Flings ope this caſement, with my trembling name, 
Then think this name alive, and that thou thus 
In it ottend'it my genius. | 
If you lament it, | | 
That which now looks like juſtice, will be thought 
An ncon/iderate ruſhneſs. | 


rahry to politicks. 


While the body, to be converted and altered, is too ſtrong 


2. Wanting due regard, e 


Eoyle 3 


INCONNE'XEDLY. av. [i and connex.] Without any con- 


May not planets and comets perform their motions more 
frecly, and with lets rehſtance, in this ethereal mediun than 
in any fluid, which filis all {pace adequately without leaving 
any pores, and by conſequence is much denſer than quickſilver 


others, ſince we are likely tobe the greateſt ſufferers; but we 


Rogers. 
Small 


o thoſe who are throughly convinced of the incon/ide- 
rableneſs of this ſhort dying lite, in compariſon of that eternal 
ſtate which remains tor us in another lite, the conſideration 
of a future happineſs is the moſt powerful motive. Tilt. 

From the conſideration of our own {malnelſs and zcor/7de- 
rablenejs, in retpect of the greatneſs and ſplendor ot thoſe 
glorious heavenly bodies, let us with the holy ptalmiſt raiſe 
| Ray on the Creation, 
INCONSI DERATE. adj. [inconfidere, French; inconfideraius, 


1 1 RN Io 0 1 erer ö 5 5 bs — . 
[72 and cndit9oxe) Nov limited not TNCONSISTING, ad. {ir and ct.]; Not conſiltent; j 


= 


"T1 n Y - , = 
j hey altrtie 10 Cod, in relation to every min, an eternal, 


5 g 7 72 ite; ö 
INCUNFO RMT Y. 2. J. [in and centeſmity.] Tocompliance! INCONnSUSTENCE. 


The'tathers mast ulè of this acknowledgment of the 12 


eſtablithed for buth arts: the painter is nat to paint a cloud at | 


grucus to a divine nature, and a diiparagement to the Deity. 
ts SET Sti1iing flect. 


Others aicribed hereto, as a cauſe, what perhaps but caſual- 
Brown's Fulsar {frreuys:. | 


INCoSEQUENT. adj, [izand cnjequens, Lat.] Wuithuutjuit 


Men reit not in falte apprehenſions without abiurd and 22 


IN © 


He who laid down his life for the redemption of the 
Sretons, which were under the fixlt Teltament, car: 


. . 4 v 0 5 Canin 4 4 
tacorhderate of. our tralltics. Deca Ub 
g 29 
"+ ilerate 1X 1. , 
* . * 4 * New 
„ly; thoughileſsly; inattentively, 9 dents 


„The bing, ranfport ec with iultwrath, 0 tderatel; doh 
ing and prectpitaring the charge, before his whole x; Log 
cam? up, was {loin in the puriuit. F e 
Joicph was delighted with Mariamne's converfis 
endeavoured with all his art to {et out the excel; of H. = 
pation tor her; but when he ſtill found her cold ar 
aulous, he mncyuderately told her the private ode 


4 


1 
i Incre. 


lers he g 

n 7 be os 1 14 

bz ] I 1 * Addons 59 
INCOSK: "ate, 


S\DERATENESS, 1. J. [from mncon/iderate;) Carget: 
nels, chouguthelnels; negligence; want ol thought zin 


5 T Ader. 
tence; inattention. l 
5 i y * mu 1 g PoE: - 1 . - 
It nen do know and believe that there is ſuch 2 bang; 
% - 1 75 . . 5 1 tits 
G od, not to demean curlelyes towards him, as TR. 2a, 


A1 C 1 . Wil 
Ve1-410MN to fliitts 18 TI eat itup 1:41 and meIninderatcy 5 Tee 
14 14 7 ** = * 4 " - * * x . r e 9 
INcNSIPFER ACTION. . ¶ iucoſſideraticu, Fr. in 


* 7 
7 li Ane. 


i by 2 
mY * ö and 02; 
VV ant. ol thought; mattention; madverterce. 
* 1 * - . 4 Ll 0 
8. e gory reckons unclrannels to be the parent of hin! 
2 * s * 3 ob 3 1 Dn 5 » * 1 . Ay. > 1. i 
nels of min; WC) FedtOny PLECIPILANCY Or giddinetz ine. 
tions, and tell -1Sve. FL 


* 


pile With. | Ole 
The perſons and actions of a firce are all 
the mannes THAICS LAT 1S, ef Sling wit'y the chars, 
nin kind. Drzaden's Us rej, 
INCONSISTENCY, 1595 [from H, ut. 


1. Such oppolitton as that one propoticion infers*the nev2tion 
of We onen; luchcontiaricty that both cannot be tor be. 
There 18 a perfect inc ” po 
dent, gad that which is of 1-ce gift. SD"; Seri; 
2. Ablurdity in argument or narration argument or Bun. 
tive where one part deitcovs the other; ſelt-contradictan 
3. Incongruity. | 


of t 


T7} 
> Chral3i, 
4 


er 
— 


1 


vil, 


Mutgbittt) Per, and znconfitency with ourſeives, is 
0 3 2 ; Thy $94.4; 
the greatest gHhes of Iwuman nature. 

* 8 . We Wt. oY 5 i LF. , . . 
JE a man WEN it 8 iter an HIS Opinions upon 


#1 7+ 
417. 
Huuiteh 


NY 2 wile 
lore; peu 


. ER I . 'T , 4 ee Fin +1, TY ole . 4 P In } — 5 7 
tic 29 1 * Ja. w_ ok p U 4 | 3 ' * 0 « * Hat a bundle ot ci 
and copfraietions WoAlta near at ilatt? . Cunt, 

Y 1 v I 0 5 


4. Unttenlmes; :chancerblenets, . 

INCONSISTENT; at; LE and confiftont.?] 

1. Inconipatibie; not Hutablez incongrugus. 
Em hung no Kind of compliance, but tha 


harp proteitationg 
5 r , 11 » * 1 * 7 * i 
againit the demands, as incour/{ent 


1 
1 N 4 
141 Cohie ( ty Ulk. i 
. 7 


o $7 % 
** 1 0 * } $290,289 * 2 
01 I'&ASTONg tne C01 1 Hence 91 Ke OTH; : (47 yh, 
* 0 1 4 . * + } r pd y 1 8 
Compolitioas'of- this nature, hen thus refrained, ber 


that widow and-viriac are far from being cen 
paliteneis and good hi nour. Addiliſun 'i tree: ite, 
2. Conirary, to as that one inters the negation or derüchen 
of the other. 7 | 
Tie ide of an _infiaite ſpace or duration is very chte 
and confuted, bechuſe it is made-up of two parts ver tits 
rent; 1” not ZION THERE. ES 
3. Abturt; mug parts of which one deſtroys theo! 
INCONS!'STENTLY. wc. from meon/iftent;} Ablurdy 


— 
1 
, ris k 14 
5 Py 41578114 ” 6 * 1 225 . > v. + \ 
CONTruvutliiyh 3 with feitscontr ag tlOlkle 


1.95 its 
! * 


INCO NSOLAELE. adj. C iuconſolat ie, Fr. in and craft. Nut 
to be comforted; otrowful beyond {oiceptibility wt confer, 
ler women will repretent to me that flu is 4, 
reaſon oft my unkindnetts. 8 A lat. 

The take picature in an obſtinate grief, in rending 

themlelecs conulable, Th - Fiddes dim a. 

IN CO'NS ONANCY, 7, . [in and confonancy.)] Diligtenctt 
Wich elt. | 5 | = 

Ixcoxsgfcvous. adj. [in and conſpicuous.] Indilerin; 
not perceptible by the ligt. : ; 

When an excclient experimenter had taken pains 11 5+ 
curately filling up a tube of mercury, we found that het 

there remained ftore of inconfpicucus bubbles. b. 

ISco'xSsTANCX. nf. [inconflantia, Lat. conſtant, Fl. lum 

inconſtaut.] Unſtendmeſs; want of iteady adherence; a- 
tability of temper or atte&iv:..; . -: Ds 

I have ſuifered more for their fakes, more than then. 
ous 22:59ziancy of man is able to bear. 
RES Be made the mark 
For all the people's hate, the prince(s* curſes, 
And his jon's rage, or the old King's 7zconftarnty. : 
Ixxefolution on the ſchemes of life Which oer to 6 
vj choice, and inconſtaucy in purſuing them, are tie gruet 

cauſes of all our unhappiacls. Addiſon's . 
As much z#confancy and confulion is there in Wer H, 

tures or combinations; for it is rare to find any @ ww 


enn 
„ by 
* 


_ 
cet 


nworthy of 


The moſt znconfiderable of creatures may at tome time or 


athoutand cares, very 7corJiderable with reſpect to us, but of 
the greateit importance for them, they appeared to me worthy 


It we were under any real fear of the papiſts, it would be 


| Swift. 
Let no fin appear ſmall or 1mcorfiderable by which an Al- 


1, Carclets; thoughtleſs; negligent ; inattentive; inadvertent. 


Donne. 


| Denham's Sopby. 
It is a very unhappy token of our corruption, that there 
ſhould be any ſo inccaſiderate among us as to ſacrifice mo- 
1 Addiſon s Freebolder. 


pure and unmixt, Woodzvard's Natura. #7)" 
INCONSTANT. adj. Liaconſlaut, Fr. 1nconftars, Lab. 
1 ; 8 us dt 


5 . a . nM oo. 2 ab # 
1. Not firm in rcjolution ; not ſteady in atection; Var 


inclination ; wanting perſeverance, „„ 
He is ſo naturally izconflart, that T marvel his 100: 173 
not ſome way to kill his body, e 
2. Changeable; mutable; variable. . 
| O {wear not by the moon, th' 7ncon/lant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, K 
Left that thy love prove likewiſe variable. Shale pert 
INCONSU'MABLE. adj. [in and conſume.] Not to ben 
By arts were weaved napkins, ſhirts, and coats, 08074 
able by fire, and wherein they burnt the bodies ot —_ 


INCONSUMPTIBLE. adh. [in and cenſumptus, Lat. ] Nat Fo 
ſpent ; not to be brought to an end; not to be dete 
fire. This ſeems a more elegant word than iz 

Before I give any anſwer to this objection of Fe 
incoujumptible lights, I would gladly fee the effect e 
edly proved. Di 1 170 

INCONTE'STABLE. adj. Liuconteſtable, Fr. in and ce 

to be diſputed; not admitting debate; uncon tro, . 
Our own being furniſhes us with an evident and 1 10 

able proof of a Deity; and I believe no body cans, 

cogency of it, who will carefully attend to it. ; 1 

INCONTE'STABLY, adv. {from mconteftable.} Indilpu=* 
uncontrovertibly. : 

INconTIGUOUS, adj. Lin and contiguous.) No 
each other; not joined together. . of equal 

They ſeemed part of ſmall bracelets, conſiſtinge 125 
little zzcontiguous heads. ＋́ñkñ | 

INCONTINENCE, 2 2. J. [incontinentia, Latinz 0% U. 

INCO'NTINENCY. : nence.] Inability to reſtram 8 
tites; unchaſtity. | 

The cognizance of her incontinency og denk. 
Is this; the hath bought the name of whore ll hut 


* 


1 touch 


But beauty, like the fair Heſperian tree, 1 
Laden with blooming gold, had need the guat 
Of dragon-watch with uninchanted eve, 

To fave her bloſſoms, and defend her fruit 
From the raſh hand of bold incontinencè. 

| This is my defence; 
I pleas*d myſelf, I ſhunn'd incontinence, fs Dl 
And, urg'd by ſtrong delires, indulg'd my ſerie. ede 


gli 


- GOT > . * 
The words ſine de Dianam agree better W {the 1090 

. . . 2 * wo 7 j 
had the fame of chaſtity, than with either oi "5,45, 


who were both noted of zncontinency. | 4 . 
INCO'NTINENT, adj. { incontinens, Lat. in an contre 
1. Unchaſte; indulging unlawful pleaſure. mY 


Y * 5 10 — 
In theſe degrees have they made a pair 0 du cog 


al unnamrl, ang 


en betwecn that which b of 


Cds tb Db an fr 


5 ws hay 


INC 


ich they will climb incontinent, or elſe be inconti- 


1, 
a, i r martlage⸗ So2gpeare's As You Like It. 
en Kee 5 be lovers of their own ſelves, talte accuſers, ia- 
(eh, MEANT on. | 2 Tim. tit. 3. 
2 e delay; immediate. This is a meaning now ob- 
2. | 14403333 00 gy 
it. Jo ra towards the far rebounded noiſe, 
MN T gig what wiz at 10 Joudly did lament; 
Nor Un ; he piace they came 2:contiinent. Fairy Queen. 
12nd DR _—— with ime tr waatldolamem,--. : 
rac Aid „ on ullen black continent, Shak. Richard II. 
Gin | Ho favs he wHll return z fet. Shakejp. Othulih, 
"a Reb TiN FT. x. e. (from incontinent. | | 
rele. 2 Unchagelv; WHAYUL reltrai nt 85 the appetites. | 
Arg 4. Lnredlaici); At once. An ovio.wte lenle, Spenſer, 
10 N ile et inis war is no Other than that we will not 
©. -onthucntly In! Wh © o ſelves to our neigh Dours, Hay ard, 
5 5 „e I leſt Madrid, and have been dogged and 
Inn co 1 cgronzh eral nations. Aroathnot and Pope. 
nll. 18085 FROVE KILUELE. adj. | wn and controwertible.] Indi- 
, uric ;. not to be ditputed. 8 | NET 
mn. ISCONTROVE RTIBLY.., 4d. [from incontrovertible.) To a 
vs "ore e nd controverſy ordiipute. 
Tah. Tho Robrew is incontrovertzhly the primitive and ſureſt 
ang telt to rey upon; and ty preicrve the lame uncorrupt, there 
| hath been uled the higher caution numanity could invent. 
Lad ä 8 | pe Brown. 
t I«scONVESIENCE. fn, fe. Cinconvenient, French.] 
irejucy, JnCONVE NENCY » 


1. Uutitnets; mexpediences 
Luer picad againk the 4#conTentence, not the unlawful- 
nels. of popith apparel; and againit the 72CorVentence, not 
te vniawtuinets of ceremonies in burial, Hooker. 
. Diladvantagez cauſe of uncaiimets; difficulty. 
Wks Thcre is a place upon the top of mount Athos above all 
clouds of rain, or other iconventence. Ralcigh's Hiſtory. 
Man is hable: to. a TeHCES 
| ment, and is continually uniecure even ot hte iclelt. 
By # en, 
The {convenience of old age makes him incapable of cor- 
dralplonlures. 8 | Dryden. 


tion, 


Aal. 
rey pol. 
1800 an animal, that muft lie ſtill where chance has once placed 
it? | Locke. 
Contider the diſproportion between the worſt 1nconvVent- 
bis that attend mcomplance with men, aud the eternal 
dipleature of God. Rogers. 


by = real advaniagess. + 8 | 15 Alterbusy. 
I bew The things cf another world, being diſtant, operate but 
7th faintly pon us: to remedy, this 22c0#Ventency, we muit fre- 
FRA ovently revolve tacir certainty and importance. Aterbury.. 
eltruchod IR COSVENIENT. adj. Liuconvenichit, Fr. in and coumeuiclis, 
1 Latin. ] N N I 
y obſcure 1. lncommodious ;. difadvantageous. | 
ery dite. They delight rather to Jean to their old cuſtoms, thaugh 
lille. they be more unjuſt, and more convenient for the common 
the prople, | | Spenſer on Ireland. 
_rdly; n- ee are not to lock that the church ſhould change her 
pubic cvs, wthough ic chance that foriome particular nien 
fab. Nit te Haie boround ancontwentent, etpecially when there may be 
Fcomtert. G anch agaiitt particular inconveniences. Hooler. 
cc, of lie ch that to be ##conUeniznt, which we fallely think 
Alitihs convenient tor us; WS Simalridge's Sermons. 
Fendettng 2. Unit; incxpedicnt. VVV | | 
erm . ISXCONVEAIENTLY. adv. [from inconventent.}] 


Lgreetuent 1. GS ; nconmmodioully, 


2 3. Unſenlonably : | 85 Ainſtvorthb. 
icertavie; IRCOSVURSABLE. ad, in and converſable.] Incommuni- 


eve; nl quatified by temper for converlation; unſocial. 


Heis 4 perfon very 12 ver fable. 


ins 19/30 
4 that 58. 
Brite 
| "ut 
ences Wor 


tahle; incapable of change. 

It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the perme- 
25 p uts, and accoinpanyeth the t:convertible portion unto 
tie lic ge. e Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

INCONVENCIBLE. . [74 and cnvincible.] Not to be con- 
FInce z 197 Cnpable of conviction. 

Is 3KVESCIULY, adv. {trom incauvincible.] Without ad- 
BUN) CONV CON, © 

Ei uus unto knowledge obſtinately and inconvwinci- 
N to fide with. any one. | 

IX08Y. adj, I perhaps from in and conn, to know.] 
1. Unlearneiz artleſs. 


y ay 14 
the Viilalle 


alert. 


J. Dent. 
ifer to Car 
the geuct 
'; 9 


An- . I. PP "ga i - if ' ” J | 
n their nut . In Scotland it denotes miſchicvouſly unlucky ; as, he's an 
ny et en nos. This ſceins to be the meaning in Shakeſpcare. 


17d. %. ny troth, molt [ſweet iefts, molt zucoay vulgar wit, 


, Lan. Vhen it comes fo {moothly off. -, Shakeſpeare. 
. various 9 IVO &PORAL. adj. [in and corporal. J]. Immaterial z diitinct 
CE lem ni. tec z diitinét from body.“ 8 5 
is ſcul 110% hy do'ſt thou bend thine eye on vacancy, IMs 
K Ard with th' zzcorporal air do'it hold diſcourſe? Shakeſp. 
Learned men have not relolved us whether light be cor 
oon, p*ral or 2:corforal: corporal they ſay it cannot be, becaule | 
To wen it would neither pierce. the air, nor ſolid diaphanous 
Shake peart dolles, and yet every day we ſce the air illightened : incor - 
to be walled frat it cannot be, becauſe ſometimes it altecteth the ſight 
us, freut WR" with offence, > 5 I 28 5 Raleigh. 
of Gus "CORPORA LIT x. 2. ſ. [incorforalite, Fr. from incorporal.}] 
Bret mmaciaineſs; diftin&neſs from body. 6 
at.] Not ü, \CORPORALLY. adv. from 7#corporal.} Without matter; 


Cee 6 mmaterially, 
1 9 V. 
i. 


pnanaere | CORPORATE. wv. a. ¶ incerporer, French.) 


een 111 ey 4 : | 
of previ. 2 1 nungle different ingredients 40 as they thall make one 
fect un nals. | ; E 
15 of BA. A fry DA 1 0 | ; 3 Me 
Y 4 u LOR eenti part of ſilver, corporate with gold, will not 

(T's. e lecovcred, except you put a greater quantity of filver to 
4 vert.“ dt it ! It Y 5 2 f 
roc . to it the lels. 8 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
and e Who the fwelling clouds in bladders ties, | 

\ 4 . * 5 + pe 4 © 

an lack. . mollity the ſtubborn clods with rain, 

e Wo. nd featter'd duſt incorporate again? Sandys. 
Indilp® who 0 cogjoin inſeparably. | | 


Villainous thoughts, Roderigo, when 


ching A — 
Not toucles hele mutualities fo marthal the ways 


. age _ at hand comes the matter and main exerciſe, 
inge . ie mMOrporate concluſion. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


Til your leaves, you ſhall not ſtay alone, 
: 


1 Ide holy church izcorporate two in one. Shakeſpeare. 
train is 4 —— Upon my knees __ 3 

W arm you, by that great vow | | 

Wag den LT, ca did 2xcorporate and make us one. Shakeſpeare. 

re Uu n. te, ein into a corporation, or body politick. In this tente 
Stat der in Scotland, the zzzcorporate trades in any community. 

n 8 ne apoltle affirmeth plainly of all men chriſtian, that be 
guat xy Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, they are all incorporated 


2 b ac company, they all make but one body.  Hocker. 
* ere is incorporated with a majoralty, and nameth 
elles to parliament. = Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

o unite; to aflociate. 


conſe Did: . It is Caſca, one incorporate | 
Hel Laa ade Hur attempts. Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar. 
with e lun 5 Not Ln malt grave belly was deliberate, 

of 6 brd. Tes raſh, like is accuſers, and thus anſwer'd; 

a 5 L it, my mcorporate friends, quoth he, 5 
d T1 receive the gentral food at firit, 

% $0 . 8 you de live upon. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

11 '4 wis 2arlling is ignoble and mechanical among them, 


great many incondeniences every mo- 


Would not quickneſs of ſenſation be an incorwertence to. 


We wretreed trom many incondeniences, and we enjoy ſe- 


5 More. 
I*T0XVERTISLE. adj, {in and con vertible.] Not tranimu- 


Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
's) 


INCO 


and the Confucian only eſſential and c οννate in their go- 


vernment. ö 1 


Own COmmun:ty. 
5. To embody. 
Courtety, that ſeemed incorpornted in his heart, would not 
be perſuaded by danger to oſter any ofience. Swney. 
Ihe wdolaters, who worſhipped thor images as gods, lup- 
poſed lome ipirit to be z2corporated therein, and 10 to make 
together wia 1: a perſon tit to receive worſhip. Siet. 
To INCORPORATE. vV.7. Jo unite into/one mats. | 
Painters colours and aſhes do better zwcorporate with oil. 
| | Batois Natural Hiſtory. 
It is not univerſally true, that acid talts and vils will Net 
corporate or mingle. = 5 Bozle. 
by foul | 
In real darkneſs ot the body dwells, 
Shut out trom outward light, | 
T' tricorporate with gloomy night. Ailton's Agoniſtes. 
It finds the mind unprepotietied with any former notions, 
and fo cafily gains upon the allent, grows up with it, and 
mmcorporates into it. | South's Sermons. 
INCO'RPORATE. ad. {ir and corporate.} Immaterial z un- 
bodted. | | 
Motes forbore to ſpeak of angels, and things invilible.and 
incorporate. | | Raleigh. 
INCORPORA'T1ON, . /. Liuncorporation, French, from ce. 
forate. ] ; , | 
1. Union of divers ingredients in one mats, SI Re 
Make proot of the 7zcorporativy of iron with flint; for if it 
can be incorporated without over great charge, the chE&pnels 
of tlie flint Goth make the compound ſtuſt profitable. Bacon. 
This, with tome little additional, may further the intrin- 
ſick incorporation. | Bacon Natural Hiſtory, 
2. Formation of a body politick. | 
3. Adoption; union; auociation. 3 5 
In him we actually are, by our actual icpporation into 
that tociety which hath him tor their head. Hooker, 
INCORPO'R EAT. adj. [ incorporalis, Lat. incorporel, Fr. in and 
1 Aign. Immaterial; unbodied. | 
Ik is a virtue which may be called zzcorporeal and imma- 
teriate, whereot there be in nature but te. Bacon. 
Sente and perception mult neceſfarily proceed from ſome 
encorporeal ſubſtance within us. Bentley's Sermons. 


Addiſon's Freehelder . 


. without bodv. | 


than the other tenſes, and more 2c, poreally than the finel]- 
ing. 1 bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
dittinctnels from body. 
To INCO'RPSE. v. g. [in and corpſe.] 
unite into one body. 5 
I He grew unto his ſeat, | 
As he had been 4zcorps d and demy-natur'd 
Will tie brave horſe, | SLakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
INCORRE CT. ad). L and correct. ] Not nicely finiſhed; not 
exact; inaccurate; tull.of faults. | 
The piece vou think is zzcorret; why take it; | 
I'm ali jubmuilion;z what you'd have it, make it. Pope. 


|INCORPORETTY. 7. . {in and corporetty. ] Immateriality; 


To incorporate; to 


exactly. | 
INCORRE'CTNESS. 2. /. [i and correctucſt.] Inaccuracy 
want of exactnets. | 1 


Bad beyond correciivaz depgraved beyond amendment by 
any means; erroneous beyond hope of in{truction, 
The lots is many times irrecoverable, and the inconve- 
nience iucorrigibile. More's Divine Dialogues. 
What are their thoughts of things, but variety of ihc 
rig:ble error? ATED L' Eftrange. 
Frovok'd by thoſe incorrigible fools, | | 
I left declaiming in pedantick ſchools. =Dryden's Juv. 
Whilſt we are zzcorrigible, God may in vengeance con- 
tinue to chaſtiſe us with the judgment of war. Smalridge. 
The moſt violent party-men are ſuch as have diſcovered 
leuſt ſente of religion or morality z and when ſuch are laid 
alide, as ſhall be round apo: 5.7 it will be no difficulty 
to reconcile the reſt. 5 | Sail. 
INCORRIGIBLENESS. 2. ſ. [ from incorrigible.] Hopeleſs de- 
pravity; badneſs beyond all means of àmendment. 
What we call penitence becomes a ſad atteſtation of our 
incorrigibleneſs. | Decay of Piety. 
I would not have chiding uſed, much leſs blows, till obit1- 
nacy and incarrig:blexeſs make it abſolutely necetlary. Locke. 


depravity beyond all means of amendment. INE 
Appear iacorrigibly mad. 

They cleanlineis and company renounce. Roſcommon. 
INCORRU'PT. 7 adj. [inand corruptus, Latin; incorrompu, 
INCORR 8 French. ] e 
1. Free trom foulneſs or depravation. 

N 8 Sin, that firſt 
Diſtemper'd all things, and, of incorrupt, 
Corrupted. 


to a mind above the power of bribes. 
INCORRUPTIBILITY. 2. f. | incorrupt: 


decay. | 
Philo, in his book of the world's incorruptibilit, alledgeth 
the verſes of a Greek tragick poet. __- Hakewell. 
INCORKU'PTIBLE. adj. | incorruptible, Fr. in and corrufli- 
ble.] Not capable of corruption; not admitting decay. 
In ſuch abundance hes our choice, 
As leaves a great ſtore of fruit untouch'd, 
Still hanging incorruptible. Milton's Par. Loft, b. is. 
Our bodies thall be changed into #ncorruptible and im- 
mortal ſubſtances, our ſouls be entertained with the moſt 
raviſhing objects, and both continue happy throughout all 
eternity. 158 Male. 
INCORRU'PTION. 2. ſ. [incorruption, Fr. in and corruption. 
Incapacity of corruption. 
ruption, it is raiſed in ncorruption. 
INCORRU'PTNESS, 1 1 {in and corrupt.) 
1. Purity of manners; honeſty z integrity. 
Probity of mind, integrity, and ixcorruptneſs of manners, 
is preferable to fine parts and ſubtile ſpeculations. Woodward, 


2. Freedom from decay or degeneration. 


To INCRA'SSATE. v. 2. [i and craſſus, Lat.] To thicken; 
the contrary to attenuate. | 
Lt the cork be too light to ſink under the ſurface, the body 
of water may be attenuated with ſpirits of wine z if too heavy, 
it may be incraſſated with ſalt. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Acids ditioive or attenuate, alcalies precipitate or 2rcraf- 
ſate. ee Newton's Ohticłs. 
Acids, ſuch as are auſtere, as unripe fruits, produce too 
reat a ſtricture of the fibres, iacraſſatè and coagulate the 
f aids; from whence pains and rheumatiſm, Arbuthutt. 
INCRASSA'TION. 2. . from incrafſate.] | 
1. The act of thickening. 
2. The ſtate of growing thick. VE 
Nothing doth conglaciate but water; for the determination 
of quickſilver is fixation, that of milk coagulation, and that 


of oil incrafſation. _ Aroon s Vulgar Errcurs. 


The Romans did net ſubdue a country to put the inhabi- 
tants to tire and word, but to 2corperate them into their 


INCO/RRIGIBLY. ad. (from incorrigible.] To a degree of 


< TTY 
"1 C721 'sE « 


INCORPO'REALLY. adv. [trom incorporcal.] Immaterially; 


Ihe tenie of hearing ſtriketh the ſpirits more immediately | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 
2. Pure of manners; honeſt; good. It is particularly applied | 
Io 3. Produce. 
bilite, Fr. from in- 
corruptible.} Iuſuſceptibility of corruption; incapacity of | 


So allo is the reſurrect ion of the dead: it is ſown in cor- 
1 Cor. xv. 42. 


INCORRECTLY. adv, [from icorred.] Inaccurately; not | 


INCO'RRIGIBLE. adj. ¶incorrigible, Fr. in and corrigible,} | 


1 


4, Generation, 


INC 


[INCRA'SSATIVE. 2. / [from incraſate.] Having the qua- 


Iity of thickening, | 
Ihe two litter indicate reſtringents to ſtench, and in- 
tive to chicken the blood. Harvey on Conſumptions, 
To INCREASE. v, u. | in and ere/co, Laiun.] To grow more 
m number, or greater in bulk z; to advance in quantity or 
value, or in any quality capable of being more or lets, 
Hear and obtelve to do it, that It may be well with thee, 
and that ye may 7zcreaſe mightily, Deus. vi. 3. 
Protanc and vain babbling will ixcreaſe unto ungodlinels, 
2 Tun. li. 16. 
From fifty to threeſcore he loſes not much in Tang, 104 
judgmen tac effet of obſervation, till mereajes.. U. 
Henry, in xnots, involving Emma's name 
Upon this tree z and, as the tender mark, 
Grew witli the year, and widen'd with the bark: 
Venus hut heard the virgin's ſoit addrets, 
| Thatas-the wound the pallion might increaſe. Prior. 
To IN CRE ASE. vv. a. [Sce ENCREASE.] To make more or 
greater. 5 
He hach zzcrenſed in Judah mourning and lamentation. - 
85 Samuel. 
Iwill zzcrca/e the famine, and break your Raff of bread, 
1 | Ezek.V. 16. 
I will zzcreaſe them with men like 4 flock. Ezeck. xxxvi. 
_ Hye tncerrom this flaughter-houle, 
Left thou je the number of the dead. Shakeſpeare. 
Fiihes aremore numerous or izcrca/ing than beaſts or birds, 
as appears by their numerous tþawn, Hale. 
It er ves to mcrenſe that treature, or to preſerve it, Temple. 


L ryde Hs 


INCREASE. 4. J. from the verb.] 


1. Augmentation; the ſtate of growing more or greater, 
For three years he 1;y* with large izcreaje 
In arms of honour, and eſteem in peace, \ Dryden. 
Hal, bards triumphant} born in happier days, | 
Whole honours with 7zcrcaſe of ages frow, | 
As ttreams roll down, enlarging as they flow, Pope. 
2. Increment; that which is added to the original ſtock, 
3. Produce. | | | 
| As Heſiod ſings, ſpread waters o'er thy field, 
And a moſt juit and glad ?wercajſe "twill yield” Denbam. 
Thote grains which grew produced an {#creaſe beyond ex- 
pectation =. Dortimer's Hijbatidry, 


Into her womb convey ſterility ; 
Dry up in her the organs of increaſe, | 
And trom her derogate body never ſpring a babe, Shak, 
. 5 W 
Uim young Thoafa bore, the bright zncreaſe 85 
Of Phorcys. Pope's Odyſſey. 


6. The ttate of waxing, or growing full orbed. Uled vt the 


moon. 
- Seeds, hair, nails, hedges, and herbs, will grow ſooneſt, 
if ſet or cut inthe zucreaſe of the moon. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 
INCRE'ASER. . /. {from i2crcaſe. | He who increaſes, - 
INCREA'TED. adj, Not created... | TIN 
Since the dehre is infinite, nothing but the abſolute and 
mncreated Infinite can adequately filhit. Cn, Phil, Prin, 
INCREDIBULITY. . /. Lind re. libiliiè, French, ] The quality 
of {urpatting belief. | PG 
For objects of incredibility, none are fo removed {rom all 
appearance of truth as thote-ot Corncille's Andromede, 

5; | „ Dryden. 
INCRE'DIBLE, adj. Liucredibilis, Latin.] Surpaſſing belict; 
not to be credited. PATE | | 
The ſhip Argo, that there might want no incredible thing 


INCREDIBLENESS, 1. J. [from incredible.] Quality of be- 


ing not credible, 


INCREDIBLY. adv. {from incredible.] In a manner not to 


be believed.“ 


believing; hardoets of belief. 3 eh 
- He was more large in the deſcription of Paradiſe, to take 
away all {cruple from the zncredulity.of future ages. Raleigh. 
INCRE'DULOUS. adj. Liucredule, French; incredulus, Latin. ] 
Hard ot belief; refufing credit. | N 
I am not altogether zwcredulous but there may be ſuch can- 
dles as are made of ſalamander's wool, being a kind of mi- 


; | BPacon. 
INCRE'DULOUSNESS. z. .. {from incredulous.} Hardneis of 
belief; incredulity. 155 | 
INCRE'MABLE, adi. Lin and creme, Latin.] Not conſum- 
able by fire. 5 8 | 


are compoſed, Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
I'NCREMENT. . ſ. [iicrementum, Lavwin.] e 
1. Act of growing greater. | . 
Divers conceptions are concerning its ?7crement, or inun- 
dation. Brow! Hulgar Errours, 
2, Increaſe ; cauſe of growing more. | = 
This ſtratum is expanded at top, ſerving as the ſeryinary 
that furnitheth matter for the formation and zzcrement of 
anima! and vegetable bodies, 


The orchard loves to ware | 
With Winter winds : the loolken'd roots then drink 
Large increment, enrneſt of happy years. Fhillips. 
To INCREPATE. V. &. Lincrepo, atin. ] TS chide j to re- 


The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his fellow 


publick reprehenſions and zcrepations. 
ToINCRU'ST, V. a. (incrujin, Latin; jacruſter, Fr. 
To INCRU'STATE. { To cover with an additional coat, ad- 
hering to the internal matter. 8 
The finer part of the wood will be turned into air, and the 
grofler{tick bakedand, zucrufiale upon the ſides of the veilel, 
| | | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Some rivers bring forth ſpars, and other nuneral matter, 
ſo as to cover and iacruſt the ftonzs, Woodward. 
Save but our army; and let Jove zweruft © © 
Swords, pikes, and guns, with everlaiting rult, 
Any of theſe ſun- like bodies in the centers of the ſeveral 


Hammond. 


about in the vortex of the true fun. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

The thicld was purchaſed by Woodward, who incrufied 

it with a new rult, Arbuth. aud Pope's Martinus S$criblorus, 
INCRUSTA'TION. 2. /. [ incruftation, Fr. from iucruſio, Lat.] 
An adherent covering; ſomething ſuperinduced. 

Having ſuch a prodigious ſtock of marble, their chapels 
are laid over with ſuch u rich variety of incruſlatinns as cane 
not be found in any other part. Addijon on Italy. 

To I'NCUBATE. v. 1. [ incubo, Latin.] To fit upon cggs. 
INCUBA“TION. 7, 
The act of ſitting upon eggs to hatch them. 

Whether that vitality was by i»cubation, or how clfe, is 
only known to Cod. Raleigh Hifiory of the Worid. 

Birds have eggs enongh at firit conceived in them to ſerve 
them, allowing ſuch a proportion for every year as will terve 


for one or two incubalious. Kay on the Creation, 


| 


When the whole tribe of birds by izcuvation produce their 
: | © Youngs 


in this table, ſpoke to them.“ | Rateigh, 
Preſenting things impollible to view, | £ 
They wander through credible to true. Granville, 


INCREDU'LITY. 2. h. [incredilite, French. Þ Quality of not 


neral which whitencth in the burning, and contumeth not. 


If from the kin of the ſalamander theſe incremable pieces 


Hoodævand. 


prehend. | | 
INCREPA'TION. . J. Lincriſalis, Latin. ] Reprchenſion; 
chiding. | 


Chriſtians, or of the governours of the church, then more 


Pape. 


vortices, are ſo incruſtated and weakened as to be carried 


fe ¶ĩucubalion, French; incubatio, Latin. ] 
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young, it is = wonderful deviation, that fome ſew families 
ſhould do it in a more novercal way, _ Derbam. 
As the white of an egg by incubation, fo can the ferum 
by the action of the fibres be attenuated, Arbuthnot. 
I'xcUBUs. . /. [ Latin; incube, French. ] The wight-mare, 
The incubus is an inflation of the membranes ot the ſto- 
mach, which hinders the motion of the diaphragma, lungs, 
ile, and motion, with a ſenſe of a weight oppreſſing the 
breaſt. |  Floyer on the Humours. 
Jo INCU'LCATE. v. a. [inculco, Latin 3 inculquer, Fr.] 
To imprels by frequent admonitions; to entorce by con- 
ſtant repetition. 0 ; | 
Manifeſt truth may deſerve ſometimes to be znculcated, he- 
cauſe we are too apt to forget it. 43% OY 
Homer continually izculcates morality, and picty to the 
gods. EL Braome's Notes to Pope's Odyſſey. 
I8NCULCA'TION. 2. /. [from inculcate.] The att of impreſ- 
ling by frequent admonitionz adnonitory repetition, 
Ixcu'LT. adj. ¶ iuculte, French; incultus, Latin.] Unculti- 
vated z unulled. | 


| 


Aer foreſts huge, | 
Tacult, robuſt and tall, by nature's hand 
Piunted of old. Thomſon's Autumn. 
INCU'LPABLE. adw. [in and culpabilis, Latin.] Unblame- 
able; not reprehenſible. 25 ; 
\- Ignorance, ſo far as it may be reſolved into natural ina- 
bility, is, as to men, at leut iuculpabie, and contequently not 
the object of ſcorn, but pity. South, 
INCULPABLY. adj. [in and culpabilis, Latin.] Unblame- 
ably; without blame. PT 3 | 
s to errours or infirmities, the frailty of man's condi- 
tion has invincibly, and therefore znculpably, expoled him. | 
5 | | South. 
 IncU'MBENCY. . /. [from iucumbent. ] 5 
1. The act of lying upon another.“ 
2. Ihe {tate of keeping a beneficſe. ETSY 
Thele fines are only to be paid to the biſhop, during his 
- tncumbency in the ſame ſee. | Sor. 
INCUMBENT. 2d. Iincumbens, Latin. ] 8 
1. Reſting upon; lying upon. 5 
Ihen with expanded wings he ſteers his flight 
Alott, incumbent on the duiky air, 5 
"Chat felt unutual weight. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. i. 
Ihc aſcending parcels of air, having now little more than 
the weight of the ;:crzbent water to ſurmount, were able 
both ſo to expand themlcives as to fill up that part of the 
pipe which they pervaded, and, by prefling every way againſt 
tue hd&s of it, to lift upwards with them what water they 
found above them. „ 8 | 
| With wings expanded wide ourſelves we'll rear, | 
And tly incumbert on the duitky air. Dryden. 
Here the rebel giants ye 
And, when to move th z2cumbent load they try, 
Alcending vapours on the day prevail. 
Man is the dettn'd prey of pettilence, 
And o'er his guilty domes | VV 
dhe draws a cloſe incumbent cloud of death, Thomon. 
. Impoſed as a duty. 5 5 
All men, truly zealous, will perform thoſe good works 
that ave-incumbent on all Chriſtians. Sprat's Sermons. 
There is a double duty zzcumbent upon us in the exerciſe 
of our powers. e Ilir auge. 
Puus, if we think and act, we ſhall ſhew ourtelves duly 
mindtul not only of the advantages we receive from thence, 
but of the obligations allo which are zncumbert upon us. 


INCUMBENT. 2. /. [incumbens, L. 


atin.] He w 
lent puſleſſion of a benchce, | 


ho is in pre- 


In many places the whole eccleſiaſtical dues are in lay 


hands, and the zcumbent heth at the mercy of his patron. 
To INCC'MBER, v. 4. [encombrer, F mk] To embarraſs. 
Nx cauſe is call'd, and that long look'd- for day 
Is ſtill 772cumber'd with ſome new delay. Dryden's Juv. 
To INCUR. wv. a. [incurro, Latin.] To become liable to a 
puniſhment or e ee ee WEE . | 
[ have incurred diſpleaſure from inferiours for giving way 
to the iaults of others. 5 layward. 
= N They, not obeying, 
IJncurmd, what could they lels ? the penalty; 
And manitold in in, delerv'd to al . Milton's Pen-. Loft. 
do judge thou {ti}, pretumptuous ! till the wrath - 
Wich thou ic by flying, meet thy Aight 
Scv'nfold, and frou: ge that wildom back to hell, Milton. 
They had a full perluanve that not to do it were to detert 
God, and contequently to z:car damnation Scuth. 
. To occur; to prets oa the fſentes. | 
| The motions of the minate parts of bodies are invihble, 
and icur not to the eve; but yet they are to be deprehended 
by experience. . Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
The mind of man, even in ſpirituals, acts with corporeal 
dcpendance; and ſo is he helped or hindered in its operations, 
according to the different quality of external objects that z- 
cu into the ſenſes. 8 Sous Sermons, 
INCURABLILITY. 2. /. Liucurabilitè, Fr. from incurable.] 
Impoſſibility of cure; utter infuiceptibility of remedy. | 
we'll inſtantly open a door to the manner of 
improper conſumption, together with the reaſon of the in- 
cute of the former, aud facile cure of the other. Harwvey. 
Id cu ABLE. adj. C incurahle, French, in and curable.] Not 
admiltiungremedy ;z not to be removed by medicine; itreme— 


diable; hopelets. | | 
Paul: not; for the pretent time's ſo ſiek, 
That preſent medicine muſt be miniftreds 
Or overthrow curable cntiucs. Shakeſpeare's King Torn. 
| -- Siopihe rage bettne, | 
Betuic the wound do grow iacurable; 
For being green, there is great hope of help. Shakeſpeare. 
A ſchirrus is not ablolutely z cable, becauſe it his been 
known that freſh paſture has cured it in cattle, Arbulbnot. 


If idiots and Junaticxs cannot be found, incurabics may 


be taken into the hoſpital. $Ww1/?., 
INCURABLENESS. 2. . {from incurable.) State of not ad- 
mitting any cure. | RY SS 
IxNCURABLY. adv. | from zzcurable.} Without remedy, 
We cannot know It is or is not, being ncurably ignorant, 
We | | Locxe. 
Ixcv'RIOus. adj. [mand curious.] Negligent; inattentiwe. 
Ine Creater did not beſtow io much {kill upon his crca- 
tures, to be looked upon with a carelels ia eννι,¼?x ce. Der. 
His (ſeldom wt ihe Park appear'd; 
Vet, not encicrious, was inclin'd 


To know the converſe of mankind. Swift. 
IxCUu'RSION. . / from incurro, Latin. J 
x. Attack; miſchievous occurrence. | - 
Sins of daily incurſion, and fuch as human frailty is un- 


avoidably liable to. South's Sermons, 
. | Incurfion, Freuch.] Invaſion without conqueſt; inroad; 
ravage. | 
Spain is very weak at home, or very flow to move, when 
they ſuffered a ſmall fleet of Engliſh to make an hottie in- 
1 or incurſion, upon their havens and roads. Bacon. 
Now the Parthian w_ hath gather'd all his hoft 
Againſt the Scythian, whole izcurfions wild 
Have waſted Sagdiana. Milton's Paras diſe Regained. 
The incur/ions of the Gothe diſordered the àtfairs of the 


Ixcurva'tion. 1. ſ. [from iacur wo, Latin. J 
1. The act of bending or mating creed. 


| To INDE'BT. v. a. 


Boyle. | 


Addiſon. * 


Atterbury. 


j INDECORUM. A. /. [Latin.] Indecency; ſomething unbe- 


a proper and | 


IND 


One part moving while the other tens, one would think, 
ſhould cauſe an incurwalion in the line... Glanville's Scepfes. 
2. Flexion of the body in token oft reverence, 

He made uſe of acts of worſhip which God hath appro- | 
priated; as zcurvation, and tacritice. S$tiling ect. 
ToINCU'RVATE. v. a. ¶incurdo, Latin. ] To bend; to crook. 

Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, by teveral experiments of 
rays paſling by the edges ot bodies, that they are wcurwvated 
by the action of thete bodies. (heyne 's Phil. Prin. 
INcu'kvirtyY. 2. /. { from icurvus, Latin.] Crookedneſs; 
the (tate of bending inward, 

The zcurwity of a dolphin mult be taken not really, but 
in appearance, when they leap above water, and ſuddenly 
ſhoot down again: firait bodies, in a ſudden motion, pro- 
truded obliquely downward, appear crooked, Vulgar Err. 
To INDAGA'LE. v. a. [ idage, Latin. ] To ſearch ; to beat 
out. | 
INDAGA'TION. #. J. [from indagate.] Search z enquiry ; 
examination, | | 

Paracelſus directs us, in the indagation of colours, to have 
an eye principally upon falts. g | le 

Part hath been diſcovered by himſelf, and ſome by hu 
man dagation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
INDAGA'TOR, 7./. {:ndagator, Latin. ] A tearcher; an en- 
quirer z an examiner. | 
Ihe numberof the elements of bodies is an enquiry whoſe 
truth requires to be ſcarched into by 1uch tkiitui 2 

To dart in; to ſtrike in. 


of nature. 
To IN DART. v. a. [in and ack 
III look to like, it looking liking move; 
But no more deep will I zzdart mine eye, | 
Than your conlent gives ſtrength to make it fly. Shakeſp. 


| 


* 


I . 


Boyle. 


1. Jo put into debt. 5055 
2. To oblige; to put under obligation. 
INDE'BTED. participial adj. (in and dibt.] Obliged by ſome- 

thing received; bound to rettitution ; having incurred adebt. 
It has o before the perſon to whom the debt is duc, and for 
before the thing received, . 

It the courſe of politick affairs cannot in any good courle 
go forward without fit inſtruments, and twat which fitterh 
them be their virtues, let polity acknowledge ittelt mclebte.! 
to religion, godlineſs 2 chiefelſt top and well-tpring 
of all true virtues, even as God is ot all gooc things. Hooker, 

Forgive us our fins; for we forgive every one that is i- 
debted to us. 3 DET 

| He for himſelf 


Indebted and undone, has nought to bring, Milton. 
1 This bleſt alliance may LE | 
TI indebted nation bounteoully repay. Granville. 


Few conſider how much we are ze, to government, 
becauſe tew-can repreſent how wretched mankind would be 
without it. | 9 Atterburys Sermons. 

Let us repreſent to our ſouls the love and beneticence / 5r 
which we daily ſtand zzdebted tg God, Rogers's Sermins. 
| We are wholly idee, for them to our anceitors. S4wzft. 

INDE'CENCY.#.f. [andecence, French. ] Any thing unbecun- 

ing; any thing contrary to good manners; louietlung 
wrong, but tcarce criminal. . 5 

Ie will in vain endeavour to reform indecency in his pupil, 

which he allows in himfelf. 
INDECENT. adj. [imdecent, French; in and decent.] Unbe-. 
coming; untu tor the eyes or years. . 

Till theſe men can prove theſe things, ordered by our 
church, to be either intrinſically unlawiul or zudecent, the 
ule of them, as eſtabliſhed amongtt us, is necetlary. South. 
Characters, where oblcene words were proper in their 
mouths, but very decent to be heard. Dryden. 


a manner contrary to decency. 


IxpCTD Vous. adj. [in and deciduous.) Not falling; not 


8 
ö We find the ſt 
Apollo. SR 
INDECLINABLE. adi. { indeclinable, French; indeclinabil:s, 
Latin. ] Not varied by terminations. . . 
Pondo is an andecliaeble word, and when it is joined to. 
numbers it ſignifies 7%. fs 
ISDECO ROUS. adj. | mdecorus, Latin.) Indecent; unbe- 
coming. | 8 GE 
What can be more 77decorgus than for a creature to violate 

the commands, and trample upon the authority of that aw- 
ful excellence to whon he owes his lite? Norris. 


coming. | 
InDE'tD. adv. [im and ded.) 

1. In reality; in truth; in verity. 
It loving d d, and cherefore conſtant. 


S. dney : 


hurttul neverthelets they may prove, as well in regard of 
their fitneſs to ſerve the turn of hereticks, and tuchas privily 
will venture to intiil their poiſon into new minds. Hooker, 


for their goods take been caught up and carried ſtreiglit to 
the bough: a thing deed very pititul and horrible. ener. 
2. Above common rate. eg | 

Then Gdidit thou utter, I am yours ſor ever; 

Tis grace indeed. 

Borrows, in mean affairs, his ſubjects pains; 

But things of weight and conſequence indeed, _ 

Himlelt doth in his chamber them debate. Dawits. 


the luck to be thought of, are far from being Liraclites in- 


deed, | South, 
I were a beait, indeed, to do you wrong, | 
I who have lov'd and honour'd you lo long, Dryden. 


3. This is to be granted thut. A particle of connection. 
This limitation, indeed, of our author, will ſave thoſe the 


next heir amongſt men. | Locke. 
There is nothing in the world more generally dreaded, and 
yet leis to be tcared, than death: deed, tor thoſe unhappy 
men whole hopes terminate in this life, no wonder if the 
proſpect of another ſcems terrible and amazing. Hake. 
4. It is uſed ſometimes as a flight atlertion or recapitulation in 
a ſenſe hardly perceptible or explicable. 
This is zudeed more criminal in thee, Shakeſpeare, 
I faid I thought it was contederacy between the juggler 


think. 
Some ſons indeed, ſome very few we fee, 


Bacon. 


There is indeed no greater pleaſure in viſiting thele maga- 


5. It is uſed to note conceſſion in compariſons. 
Againſt theſe forces were prepared to the number of near 
one hundred ſhips; not ſo great of bulk de, but of a 
more nimble motion, Bacon s Wor with Spain. 


Unwearied ; not tired; not exhauſted by labour, 
Who ſhall ſpread his airy flight, 
U»borne with 1defatigable wings, 


2 


Roman empite. | 


Arbutbust on Coins. 


atue of the fun framed with rays about the | 
head, which were the deciduous and unthaken locks of | 
Broown's Vulgar Errours. | 


Arbuthnot. 


zines of war, after one has ſeen two or three of them. Addijon. 


Lule, xi. iv. 


ocke. 


INDECENTLY, adv. (from idecent.] Without decency in | 


4 


IANDELICAT 


Though ſuch atſemblies be had e for religion's lake, | 


Some, who have not deterved vidgnent of death, have | 


Shakeſpeare. 


Such ſons of Abraham, how highly ſoever they may have | 


labour who would look tor Adam's heir amongtt the race ot } 
brutes; but will very little contribute to the ditcovery of one | 


and the two ſervants; though indted J had no reaſon to to 


Who keep themlelves from this infection free. Drydez, | 


INDEFA'TIGABLE. adj. [ indefatigabilis, in and d jatigo, Lat.] 


- The ambit 
witue is de 
be muſt be in 
ENDEFA'TIGAT 
rinets. 

A man inn 
and tate, anc 


INDEFECTIBI' 
of iutfering 1 
INDEFE'CTIBL 
liable to dete. 
INDEFEISIBLI 
oft; not to b 

So iadefet/; 
{e]} it in reve 


the poſſibilitz 


INDEFE'NSIBL 


be deiended. 
As they ex 
actions ot co 
{traw, 10 it 11 
INDEFINIT 
1. Not determ 
Though a 
gative is mo 
-athes are mo 
er advan 
be as great a; 
Tragedys 
place and tir 
left 1ndefenite 
2. Large bevo 
 Jolutely with 
Thovgh 1 
is not hound 
ſie n. 
INDEFINITE] 
1. Without at 
We obſei 
and whereof 
Often mentie 
univertally t 
of utterance 
We conc 
times, or 29/4 
A duty to 
cations, by t 
2. To a degie 
It the wo 
human inte! 
lee muſt be 
INDEFINITU 
by our unde 
They ari! 
. indi finitude, 
conjunètion 
INDELLIBERA 
INDELIBERA 
deration. 
Actions | 
ſions, if the 
_ ule of reaiv 
The love 
_commillion 
in any one. 
INDELIBLE. 
It ſhould b. 
I. Not to be- 
VWiltvl p 
delible char 
+, A AY-B 
And ſpo 
2. Not to be 
All endu 
govern this 
of it to the 
INDE'LICAC: 
Ot clcgant c 
You! pay 
cacy, they 
cleanneſs a 


4 of a quick. 
INDEMNIFIC 
1. Security a 
2. Reimburſe 
To IN DpEMNI 
1. To ſecure 
2. To maint; 
Intclent 
- ſate. 
IxDE'MNITY 
nifhment ; 
I will ute 
which may 
in forgetfu 
To INDENT 
thing with 
Cut; to my 


A green 
WhO wi 
The ope 
Sceing Q 
And wit 
Into a b. 
The 1; 
Prone o1 
Circular 
Fold abe 
Trent 

His thir! 
The ma 
line, but a 
To INDE NT, 
of a contra 
and any v. 
tract; tot 
Shall 
When t 

He detct 

has indent 
INDE'NT. 7 
dentation. 
Tren 

To rob 
INDENTA'T 
waving in 
The me 
line, but 2 

2 {mall ric 

it en the c 
INDENTUR 
cauſe the « 


In Hall 


f Over the vaſt abrupt. Men. 


indenture 


Ix 9 EFA'TIC ABLY. ad v. trom endefatigable,) Wi; 


I 
I 
1 


24 


tlie of a contract together, that, laid on each other, i 


INDEFPENSIBLEH. adj. Lin and defenſum, Lat.] W 


_ gative is more pregnant of direction than an ind 


2. To a degice miciinite.. 


| fate, 


r I 
4-10 
The ambitious perſon mult riſe carly and {4 Wy 0 | 
3 huis dehgn with a conſtant 12% ẽ⁊muuli. 3 e, org 


10 
4 N X G Nenad 2 
ge maſt be rahnitery patient and ler vite. Ggect 
W 
; Wont yo, 
rinets. the 
. - . . . ® 4 
A man indefotigaby enious in the ſervice of +. oe. 
and tate, and whoie wilt ogs have highly deferycy "> 
. — of t ; get 


NDEFECTIBILITY. 2. /. from mdfefihis.1 Ty, Yen, 
of iutfering no decay; of being ſuhject to no dete ed | 
NDEFE'CTIBLE. 44. [# and dus, Lat.] Until. 
liable to detect or decay. | 
NDEFE'ISIBLE. adj. ¶Indefaſſible, French. ] Not to he, 
ott; not to be vacated; irrevocable, 9 cut 
Sv iadefeiſible is our eſtate in thoſe joys, that, if we & n. 
{e]] it in reverſion, we {hal}, when once invelied, he No hot 
the poſſibility of il huſbandry. | * Decez g 2 
"Rat carr 


, 
A 


ata; ls 4 
tailing; not 


be deiended or manitained. 


As they extend the rule of conſulting Scripture 
actions of common life, even ſo tar as to the tak 
{traw, 0 it is altogether taiſe and zdefen/ible, 


to all the 
ng Up of z 
Sander "I 


INDEFINITE. adj. [indefinitus, Latin; indefixit, Fr. f 


1. Not determined; not limited; not ſettled. 


5 E ; . +434 mM. 8 
| hough a potition ſhould be wholly reſccted, Yet that ge. 


7 : 0 ef nite; 1) 
aſhes are more; generative than duit, ace Lu 


Her advancementwas left 7 lefixire; but thus, that u inoul 
be as.great as ever any former Queen of England had, Bacen 
1 raged y and pict Wee AVC more NAM owly circumſeribed by 
place and time taan the epick poem: the time of this lat is 
left tidefinite, | Br ylen's Dufre/ng, 


2. Large beyond the comprehenſion of man, though nat ch, 
_ folutely witnour limits. 


Though it is net intinite, it may be definite; though ig 
is not boundleſs im 1t{city it may be ſo to human compte. 
ſic n. | | | | ' 
INv# FINITELY., adj. {ircm ird:fomee.} 
1. Without any ſettied or deter minate limitation, 
We obſerve that cuſtom, wherenato: St. Paul ail», 
and whercof the tathers of the church in their writings nike 
often mention, to ſhew::adefinitely what wis done; wit nox 
univertally to bind ror ever all prayers unto one cn taſt ion 
of utterance. 8 Heer. 
Ve conceive no more than the letter beareth; that ig, toug 
times, or 7-d:firnitaly more than thrice. Brozreyn's ff uA. 
A duty to which all arc 42rd: finttely oblizes, upon eme de- 
cations, by the exprets command of God. 


Sectaur, 


eth 


1 * 
5 ** 
Cl 0 

J 


It the world he definitly extended, that is, fo fir 5, ng 
human intellect can tancy any bounds of n wen Win wg 
lee mult be the leaſt part. Ray. 61 the Crinting, 
INDEFINITUDE. 2. /. [from indiſinile. Quantity ee 
by our underſtanding, though yet finite 
They ariſe to a {range and prodigious mutige, if pot 
mndefinitude, by their various pohtions, comte, 4) 
conjunètions.“ Hales Orig Ma. 
INDELEBERATE. + { adj. indelibere, Fr. iu av. Jet borate.) 
ISDELIBERATED. 5 Unpremeditated; done wichort (11 
deration, e 5 | 
Actions proceeding from blandiſhments, or ſweet peri 
ſions, if they be zzdeliberated, as in children, wi wort tf 
ule of reaion, are not preſently free act ions. Hui. 
The love of God better can confiſt with the id de 
commiſſions of many tins, than with an allowed pericance 
ein an ene. Government nf the Tingue, 
INDE'LIBLE. adj. L indeleble, Fr. indelebilis, Lat. ia and date. 
It ſhould be written z be.] e 
1. Not to be blotted out or effaced. 7 
VWilful perpetration of unworthy actions brands wit!) is. 
delivle characters the name and memory. = Kite Chee. 
Thy heedlets fleeve will drink the colour'd ol, © 
And ipot zndeitble hy pocket toil, C Len. 
2. Not to be annulled. B | 
All endued with indelible power from above to fer", t9 


govern this houſhold, and to conſecrate puſtors and) 1014s 
of it to the world's end. =. Sprats Smits, 
INDE'LICACY.. .. [zz and delicacy.) Want ot uelicacy; wall 
ot clegant decency. | 8 **VVL 
Von papers would be chargeable with worle thin . 
cacy, they would be immoral, did you treat duteltabic whe 
cleannets as you rally an impertinent ſelt-love. lade, 
IS4xXDE'LICATE. adj. {iz and delicate.) Wanting deceucy; vud 
Ss of 4 quick ſenie of decency. 8 
INDEMNIFICA'TION. 2. /. from mmdexuit;.] 
1. Security againſt loſs or penalty, © © 
2. Reimburſement of lois or penalty. 
To INDEMNIFY, V. a. [in and damnnify.] 
1. To tecure againſt loſs or penalty. 
2. To maintain unhurt. | 


Intolent ſignifies rude and haughty ; indemmiſy, oy 
: . CEO 


INDEMNITY. 2. .. ¶indemuite, French. ] Security from Pi- 
niſhment; exemption from puniſhment. 3 
I will ute all means, in the ways of amneſty and ann 
which may moſt fully remove all fears, and bury aleo 
in forgetfulnels. : | King C“ oor 
0 INDENT. v a. [iz and dis, a tooth, Lat.] To pes 
thing with inequalities like a row ot teeth; to cut 
_ Out; to make to wave or undulate. | 
About his neck Bs 
A green and giided make had wreath'd it{elf, 
Who with her hea, nimble in threats, 2pp; 936 
The opening of his mouth; but tuddenly, 
Sceing Orlando, it unlink'd itielt, 
And with zxdented glides did ſlip away L! 
Into a buſh. © Shakeſpcart's A; Tun Hit, 
The ſerpent then, not with judented wave 
Prone on the ground, as ſince; but on his rear 
Circular baſe of riling folds, that tower'd par. bib 
Fold above told, a furging maze! Milton U. L 
Trent, who, like ſome earth-born giant, . 
His thirty arms along the indented mcads. 2 


: e in 3 Flag 
The margins on each ſide do not termine „ 
line, but are dented. ” 


» : 5 + 4 * . jater 1. 
To INDE NT. v. z. [trom the method of cutting one. ft 


e man! 1 
} nen 13S, 


oy 6. 7 UT 0 


3 


: Je and, To c- 
the. and any want of conformicy may diucover 321%, 
ain} tract; to bargain; to make a compact. 
Shall we buy treaton, aud Zadent with fears, oleh 
are.) When they have loſt and forteited themteldes“ nt, ad 
Zler Ke detcends to the ſolemnity of a pact and ou Pin. 


> to! has indented with us. LY 
con. | INDE'NT. . J. [from the verb.] Inequaity 5 


1 


incuure; . 


dentatibon. ey A =" ee 
top, Trent ſhall not wind with ſuch a deep 77), Henry IN. 
ga- To rob me of ſo rich a bottom here. 9/44; indentute; 


/on. | INDENTA'TION. 1. J. {in and dens, Latin.) Al 


melt 


waving in any figure. n 3 {13 


* 1 | PACT : i 
near The margins on each fide do not terminate vntins*6 n 


» . . : . » Ne „ 0 
tf a | line; but are indented; each indentation eg chat ane, 
ain. | a tmall ridge acroſs the line, to the ae ard an T 
a7. it on the oppolite margin. jy os 


[3 


. [ii 
INDENTURE, z. ſ. [trom indent.] A covenants ; 


= . 2 e 
cauſe the counterparts are indented or cut qt £4 


In Hall's chronicle much good matter is dufte ur. 
| midenture Englilh, ebam: 8 Tue 


s eritick to his grief will find 3 
Bae rp indenenres bind. e 
an o RMC E. Zu. fe [independance, French; ix and de- 
JyDEPE OENCF. { pendence.} Freedom; exemption from 
Is - = * or control; itate over which none has power. 
re ; 


Dreams may give us {ome idea of the great exceliency of 
cams 


d ſome intimations ot its andependency on 
f Addiſon's Spectator. 
Mater. ortune de her worſt, whatever ſhe makes us loſe, as 
wm he never makes us loſe our honeity and our {noi 
| | ope. 


4 human toul, au 


long as ! 


eudenct᷑. F 
Fave me, I cry'd, enough for me, 


My bread and endependency : p 
So bought an annual rent or two, 
And iw d juſt as you ſec I do. 8 Pope. 
bz NoEET. 44. ( independant, F r. in and dependent. 1 
1. Not depending z not tupported by any other; not relying on 
znother; not controlled. It is uled with on, /, or from be- 
ras the object; of which o lcems molt proper, ſince we {ay 
to depend on, and conjequently dependent on. 2 © 
('rcation mult needs inter Frovidence, and God's making 
the wortd irretragably proves that he governs it too; or har 
| 1 being ot Jependent nature remains never cheleis Independent 
1 un num in that reſpect. South's & ermons. 
Simce all princes Of eee been pr e 2 8 
rid never was wi 5 451 Fn 
of nature, the World Ga, 


The toren of St. Gaul is a proteſtant republick, independent 
bot, and under the protection ot the cantons. Addy. 


of the abb f 1 e - 
+, Not relating to any thing elſe, as to a {uperiour caule 01 


wer. f . . 6 
The conſideration of our underſtanding, which is an in- 
borporcal ſubſtance independent From mater and the con- 
templation of our own bodies, Which have all the ſtamps 
and characters of excellent contrivance; thele alone do very 
eauly guide us to the wite Author of ail things. Bentle;. 


IxDepk NDEXT. 2 / One who in religious aitairs holds that 


every congregation is A complete church, ſubject to no ſu- 


110ur authority. 5-32 | EN 
FI e mall, in our ſermons, take occaſion to juſtify ſuch 


pager in our liturgy as have been unjuitly quarrelied at 


y pielbyterians, independents, or oiher puritan tectaries, 
| | | | .  Sanderjor. 
A very famous independent miniſter was head ot a college 
in thoſe times. | : : Aadijon's Spectator. 
INDEPENDENTLY. adv, {from independent. | Withuut re- 
terence to other things. EM Ee 3 
Dupote lights aud madows, without ſiniſhing every thing, 
independently the one ot the other. TC 
ISDESE RT. . . Lin and dert.] Want ot merit. 
Thule who were once looked on as bis equals, are apt to 
think the tame ot his merit a reflection on their own 27de- 
jerts, | | Addiſuu s Speciator, 


ISDESINENT LY. ade. [ inde/enenter, Fr. u and deſinio, Lat.] 


Without ceſlation. . e 
They continue a month indeſmently. Ray on the Creation. 
IxDzSTRU'CTIBLE. ad). [i and deitructibie.] Not to be de- 
Uroved. 


Glats is ſo compact and firm a body, that it is indefiruetible 


by. art or nature. Boyle. 


ISPETE'RMINABLE. adj. [in and determinable.] Not to be 


Ed; not to be deiined or ſettled. 9 
Thie is not only obſcurity in the end, but beginning of 
the world; that as its period 1s incrutable, 10 is its nauviy 
Inacter mit avies}. --- Ss ] 
IsDzTErMINATE.. adj. ¶indeterminè, Fr. in aud determ- 
date.] Unkxed 3 not detined; indetinite. 2 
Lac rays of the ſame colour were by turns tranſmitted at 


one thickuets, and reflected at another thickneſs, tor an in- 


determinate number of ſucceſlions. Newton's Optics. 


ISDETE RMINATELY. adv. | ian and determmately.) Inde- 


nuitely; not in any lettled manner. 5 888 
His peripicacity ditcerned the loadſtone to reſpect the 


North, when ours beheld it zzdetcrminately, Vulgar hrrours. 


Ihe depth of the hold is andeteraunately expretied in the 
deſcription. ©. Arouthnat on Coins. 

ISdETERMINED. adj. [iz and determined.} Unſettled; un- 
he, . 5 N „„ 

We ſhould not amuſe ourſelves with floating words of in- 
«ternued lignitication, which we can uſe in ſeveral tenics 
lo ict a turn. : 2 Locke. 
IRber kraus A“ TION. mn. /. [iz and determination. ] Want of 

ccteruunauon; want of iixed or ſtated direction. 


by concingents Iunderſtand all things which may be done, 


and may not be done, may happen, or may not happen, by 
aon of the indetermination or accidental concurrence ot 
be cauies. | Bramball again/i Hobbes, 


Dev T IO x. 2. ſ. I indewodion, Fr. in and devotion. } Want 


0. acvotton 3 icon.“ . 

Le! Us Make tue church the ſcene of our penitence, as ol 
car Fauns ; deprecate our former i, ion, and, by an ex- 
ciuplar) TEVELTNCE, redi eis che icandal ot our profaneneis. 
| | | Decay of Fiety. 

IspEvov's, ad. [indevot, Fr. in and devant. Not devout; 
ut ie:19!0us;; 1rrehigious, ; | | 
Us prays much, yet curſes more; whulit he is meek, but 
devout, | 5 | Decay of Piety. 

bos x. nf. Latin. ] 9 8 8 

1. Ihe ditc Velen; the pointer Out. 


8 well as of all forts of aliment. Arbutbnöet on Allinents. 
hat which was once the index to point out all virtues, 
des now mark out that part of che worid where leaſt of them 
Te IVES Nu 7 2 Decay of Pucty. 
% 22 hand that points to any thing, as to the hour or way. 
{hey have no more inward ſelf- conſciouſneſs of what they 
- or tuffer, than the in lex of a watch, of the hour it points 
3. Th | Bentley's Sermons, 
Is table of contents to a book. | 
nuch zxdexes, although ſmall. 
o cheir {ubtequent volumes, there is ſeen 
i baby figure oi the giant mais 
i Wings io come, at large. | 
: TH 1521 has no index, or good table of contents, is very 
do make one as you are reading it; and in your mdes 
h. © notice only of parts new to you. Matis. 
. 1 NI x. 2. /. C ia and dexterity. } Want of dexterity; 
Che eatuncds ; want of handines, e Ln 
they 4 exterity of our conſumption- curers demonſtrates 
kn e in beholding its caules. Harvey on Conſump. 
that 1 . a. J. ¶marcanta, Latin. ] A rot. 
openin f wer conſiſting of one leat, almoit funnel-ſhaped, 
tan > —— parts, three of which are alternately larger 
ehe ers: the lower part of the flower. cup atterwards 
rough boy oval-thaped f. u, having one cell, with one hard 
Senger It was brought trom the Spaniſh ſettiements of 
ug culd exe gen wands of Barbadoes and Jamaica, where 
Wedy for 2 as a medicinal plant, it being a ſovereign re- 
cf the 9 the bite of walps, and expelling the poiſon 
Rat the y chinccl-tree. This root the Indians apply to ex- 
clean enom of their arrows: after they have dug it up 
Par, ang It, math it, and lay it as a poultice to the wounded 
lpia N generally tucceſsful in the cure. Millar. 
1.9 1. . [acriwiola, Latin.] A plant. 
ly; te d. cs are round, umbilicated, and placed alternate- 
de talks trailing; the t tue ff "Ht; 6d: 
lower aling; the cup ot tue flower 1s quinquefid; 
5 conuſtot tive leaves in form of a violet; the ſceds 


INDIAN Red. n. ſ. A kind of mineral earth. 
Indian red, to called by the painters, is a ſpecies of ochre; 
and is a very fine purple carth, of firm compact texture, and 
great weight: while in the ſtratum it is of a pure blood co- | - 
lour, and almoſt ot a itony hardneis: when ary 1 is ot a {ine 
glowing red, of a rough dutty turrace, and, waen broken, 


places, are a plain mdication of cheir wearinets, 


divine tavour towards us. "92 
2. [In phyſick. ] Indication is of four kinds: „tai preterva- 


3. Ducovtry made; inteligence given. 


Dryden. | 
InDicaTEVE. adj. | indicaiivas, Latin. } 
1. Showing; Mummy z porunng dul. az FO 
2. [In graumnar. ] A certain modiuncation of a verb, expreliing 


Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


2. Impartiality. 


ates are the mdexes ot the different qualities of plants, 


Aifferency as he would a 3 of publick news. 


Shaleſpeare] ne peopie of Englan 


EN 


are roundiſh and rough, three of them ſ ucceedingeach flower. 
| Millar. 


Ihe ſpecies are five. 


INDIAN Fig. x. /. [opuntia, Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are: the flower confilts of many leaves, 
which expand in form ot a role, having a great number ot 
ſtamina in the centre, which grow upon the top of the ovary: 
the ovary atterwards becomes a fleſhy umbilicated fruit, with 
a toft pulp, incloſing many teeds, which are tor the molt part 
Millar. 


angular. 


tull of white particles, large, told, bright, and glittering, 
Ft is alio called Pertian carth, and is aug in the iſland ot 
Ormuz iu the Pertan Gulph, and allo at Bombay. ; 

| Hull on Foſffils. 


INDICANT. adj. [indicans, Latin.] Showing; pointing out; 
that which directs what is to ve done in any ditcate, 

To VNDICATE. v. a. | imdico, Latin. LS. 

1. Lo ſhow; to point due. £ 

2. [Ia phy ick. ] Fo point out a remedy... 


INDñICATION. ./. | indicairon, French; iadicatio, from indico, 


Latin.] 


1. Mark; token; ſign; note; ſymptom. 


* 1 


Ine trequent itops they make m the moſt convenient 
Addijen. 
We tink that our ſucceiles are a plumn.zzdication of the 
AHICYVUY, 3 SEFMONS, 


tive, curative, and palliative, as it directs what is to be done 


to continue lite, cutting oft the caulc ot an approaching di- 
ſtemper, curing it whiltt it is actually preient, or leienmg 


its citects, or TKIng on lume of its iympioms before it can 


be wholly removed. Nancy... 


Tucie be the things that govern nature principaliy, and 
without which you cannot make any truc analyus, and u- 


dicaticu of the proceedings ot nature. bacon s Nat. Hift, 


Ine depravation of tue inſtruments ot inatticationisa na- 
tural iadication of a liquid diet. Arb utbaudt on Altments. 


It a perion, that nad a fair ettate in reverſion, ſhould be 
U, , 
allured by one iKiiul phylician, that be would inevitably 
tall into a wicale that Would 10.ally deprive him ot his un- 
5 
derſtanding and memory ; #1), Llay, upon a. certain beliet vi 
this indication, tlie man Loud appear oveHJονꝗ ed at the news, 


would not all that jaw hun conclude thai the diitenperiiad | 


ſerzed him? _ beniicy's Sermons, 


aInrmation of indication.“ e 

Ihe verb is formed in a certain manner to athirm, deny, 
or interrogate; which tormation, frou tae principal vie of 
it, is Called the wdicative mood. 


as thews or belCxens. | 


S 


the lame Ipecies With tnolc ot lente. Grew's C:mu, 


To INDICT.. Sec INDITE, and its derivatives. E 
INDI'CTION. 2. J. { indiction, Fr. mnatco, Latin. ] 
1. Declaration; proclamation. 


7 , 


nunciation and diction ofa war, the war is left at large. 


| „ Hhacun. 
2. [In chronology.] The id i˙initituted by Conſtantine che 


Greats prope: ly a cycle ot tributes, orderty dupoled, lor nt- 
teen years, and by it accounts of tat Kind were Kept, Alter- 
wards, in memory of tac great victory ootained by Conitan- 


tine over Mcezenuus, 8 Cal. Oct. 312, by which an untire | 
freedom was given to Chinttianity, the Council ot Nice, tor 


the honour of Couftantine, ordaraned chat the accounts of 


years thouid beno longer kept by the Olympiads, which 'til 
that time had been done; hut hat, inttead thereof, the u- 


diction ſhioul he made ule of, by which to reckon, and date 


their years, which hath its epocha 4. D. 313, Jan. 1. 
INDUFFERENCEs he fe. { indifference, French; iadiſſerentia, 
INDIFFERENCY, N 3 | 2 
1. Neutraiity z ſuzpenlion z equipoite or freedom from motives | 
on either ide. 1 


Latin.) | 


In choice of committees it is better to chuſe indifferent per- 


fons, than to make an zadiferency by putting in thole that ave | - 


itrong on both tides, ; Bacon Ejajs. 
By an equal adiFerency for all truth, I mean, not loving 


.* 


it as tuch, before we Know it to be true, Locke. | | 
A pertect mdifferency in the mind, not determinable byits | 2. In want; wanting. 


latt judgment, would be as great an impertection as the want 
ot indiſßferency to act, or not to act, till determined by the 
will. | e Bas 
Thoſe who would borrow light from expoſitors, either con- 


ſult only thoſe who have the good luck to be thought tound 


and orthodox, avoiding thoſe of different ſentiments ; or elſe 
with iadiſferency look into the notes of all commentators, 
VVV Locle. 
Read the book with ixdifferency and judgment, and thou 
canit not but greatly commend it. . Whitgifte. 


3. Negligence z want of affection; unconcernedneſs. 


Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it is converſant 
about objects which are fo far from being of an indifferent 
nature, that they are of the highett importance. Addiſon. 


A place which we may paſs through, not only with the 1z- 
difference of ſtrangers, but with the vigilance of thoſe w 


travel through the country of an enemy. Rogers. 
Inaiff rence, clad in wiſdom's guile, Y 
All fortitude of mind ſupplies ; 8 
For how can ſtony bowels melt, 3 
In thoſe who never pity felt? Swift. 


He will let you know he has got a clap with as much 14 
St. 
ſhould be frighted with the French 
king and the pretender once a year: the want of obſerving 
this necellary precept, has produced great indifference m the 
vulgar. Arbulbnot. 


4. State in which no moral or phyſical reaſon preponderates; 
tate in which there is no difference. 


T he choice is left to our diſcretion, except a principal bond 
of tome higher duty remove the indifference that ſuch things 
have in themſelves: their indifference is removed, if we take 
away our own libert ; Hooker, 


INDIFFERENT. 25 : [ indifferent, Fr. indifferens, Latin, ] 
1. Neutral; not determined to either fide. | | 


Doth his majeſty | 
Incline to it or no? | : 
lle ſeems indifferent. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Being indifferent, we ſhould receive and embrace opinions 
according as evidence gives the atteſtation of truth. Locke, 
Let guilt or fear 
Diſturb man's reſt; Cato knows neither of them: 
Indifferent in his choice to ſleep or die. Addiſon's Cato. 


2. Unconcerned; inattentive z . 


One thing was all to you, and your fondneſs made you in- 
different to every thing elle, | Temple. 
It was a remarkable law of Solon, that any perſon who, in 


the civil commotions of the republick, remained neuter, or an 


Clarke s Lat. Gramm. 
INDICATIVELY. adv. [Lom wdicative. | In tuch a manncy 


Attera icgation ad res repetendas, and aretulal, and ade- | 


N 


_ 


3. Not to have tuchdittere 


4. Impartial; difintereſted; | 
Medcaſte was partial to none, but indifferent to all: a ma- 


of thats general kindred and conſanguinity, 
5. Pailabiez having mechocrity; of a middling ſtate; 


borne ms. 


INDUPFERENTLY. adv, [indifereater, Latin. ] 
1. Without alittinckionz without preference. 


thens. | 
I hope it may diferentlpentertain your lordſhip at an un- 
bending hour, | EET P | 
An hundred and fifty of their beds, ſown together, kept 
me but very zndifferently from the floor. Gulliver”s Travels. 
I'NDIGENCE. { 1. J. [indigence, Fr. indigtuiia, Lat.] Want; 
I'NDIGENCY, | 


** 9 


| InDIGE'ST. 
INDIiGE'STED. . 8 
1. Not ſeparated into diſtinct orders; not regularly diſpoſed. 


2. Not formed, or ſhaped. 


worthieſt part of Chriſtian duty towards God, 


can thereby widigitate their ons ; 


IND 


indifferent ſpectator of the contending parties, ſhould be con⸗ 
Addijon's Freebolder:. 
may be to eternal happineſs, 
gers. 
nceas that tlie one is tor its own take 


demned to perpetual baniſhment. 
But how indſerent ſoever nian 
Jet turely to eternal mitery none can be indifferent, 


preterable to the other. 


Luc nature of things indifferent is neither to be command 
nor ; Footer. 
I heie two cuitoms, which ot themlelves are indifferent in 

evil in this realm, by rea- 

= | lowed thereupon. Davies. 

Though at fivit it was free and in my choice whether or no 

I ſhouid publith thele diſcourtes; yet, the publication being 

once retolved, the dedication was not fo indifferent. South. 

This I mention only as my conjecture, it beine indifferent 


ed nor forbidden, bus left tree and arbitrar ; 


other kingdoms, became exceeding 
ton of the raconvemencies which toll 


to the inatter in hand which way the learned fall dete; mine. 


ſter tor ene ole, and a tather to every one. 
Lam a mott poor woman, and a itranger, 

Born out c your dominions; having here 
No judge indi" rent, and no more aflurance 


Ajcham, 


Ot equal triendthip and proceeding. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
There can hardly be an indifferent trial 1 — the! 


king and the tabject, or berween party and i vexteg 
a diet. 


good nor wordt. Luis is an improper and colloquial uie, eſpe- 
cially when applied to perſons, | | 
Some things admit ot mediocrity :_ 

A counfellor, or plcader at the bar, 
May want Metlala's 20w'riul eloquence, 
Or be lels read than deep Catlelius; 8 
ei tlus faudiſf' rent lawyer is eſteem'd. Roſcommon. 
> Who would excel, when few can make a tett | 

\ Betwixt in Vent writing and the belt ? 


Dryden. 


Ins has obuged me to publiſh an iniliffcrent colle&ion of 
poems, for fcar ot being twouplit the author of a worſe. Prior. 


Tv "Ep. $i: * Bp 7 1 15 * — had : » 
Ihere is not one oi thee {ubje&ts' that would not ſell a 


Ferry en een, per, could I think of gratitying the pub- 
| lies by tuca mean and baſe methods. | 
6. In the ſame {Une it has the torce of an adverb, 


Lam mylelt ident honeſt 3 but yet I could accuſe me 


OL INCH UN 3, Lat it were better that my mother had not 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


5 his vill raiſe a great ſcum on it, and }eave your wine in- 
diff erent elrar. 


VV intencis is a mean between all colours, havi 


wich any o them. Newton's Opticks; 
\vere pardon extended indiſterently to all, which of them 


would think himtelf under any particular obligation? Addiſ. 


Ihougn church England- man thinks every ſpecies of 


goveramert equaily lawtul, he does not think them equally 
capedient, or tor every country iet. ; 
| TNT, 2. Ina neural itate; without with or avertion. 
Thele unages, termed in the brain, are zrdicatively of |. - 


Sect honour in one cye, ani death i' th* other, 


And I will look cn death indiferently. © Shak. Jul. Cæſur. | 
3. Not well; tolerably ; patlably; middlingly. 7 0 


A moyle will draw zu ee well, and carry great bur- 
Carew. 


penury z poverty. | FH 
Wacre there 1s happinels there muſt not he ind; ency, of 


want of any duecomtortsof lite. Burnet's Theo. of the Earth, 


Dryden. 


Athens worſhipped God with temples and ſacrifices, as ik 


For &en that izdigence, that brings me low, 
Mikes me mytelt, and him above to know. 


he needed habitation and ſuſtenance; and chat the heathens 


had fuck a mean apprehenſion about the ind:gency of their 
gods, appears from Ariftophanes and Lucian. 
INDIGENOUS, adj. ¶ indigene, Fr. indigeaa, Latin. ] Native to 
a country z originally produced or born in a region. 8 
Negroes were all tranſported from Africa, and are not in- 
- digengus or proper natives of America. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


. Bentley; 


It is wondertul to obterve one creature, that is, mankind, 
indigenous to fo many different climates. Arbuthuot, 


ENDIGENT. aj. [ indigent, French; indigens, Laun, ] 


1. Poor; needy; neceſſitous. 


Charity contitts in relieving the indigent, Addiſon, 
Rejoice, O Albion, ſever'd from the world . 

By nature's wiſe indulgence; indigent DP 4 

Ot nothing from without, 8 Phillips, 


3. Void; empty. 


Such bodies have the tangible parts indigent of moiſture. 
| 8 Bacon's Natural Hijtory: 


adj. ¶ indigefte, Fr. indigeftus, Latin.) 


This mals, or indigeſted matter, or chaos, created in the 


beginning, was without the proper form, which it afterwards 


acquired, "Fe Raleigh's Hiſtory of the. World, 
Before the ſeas, and this terreitrial ball, | 

One was the face of nature, if a face; | 

Rather a rude and indigeſted mals. Dryden's Ovid. 


Set a form upon that indigefted project, 


So ſhapeleſs and to rude. Shakeſp. King Tobn. 


ence, heap. of wrath, foul zndigefted lump; 


As crooked in thy manners as thy thape. Shak, Henry VI 15 
3. Not well confidered and methodiſcd. | 


By irkſome deformities, through endleſs and ſenſeleſs ef- 
fuſions of indigefled prayers, they oftentimes diſgrace the 
| Hooker. 
The political creed of the high-principled men ſets the pro- 


teſtant ſucceflion upon a firmer foundation than all the iadigeſi- 
ed ſchemes of thole who peers revolution principles. Swift, 
4. Not concocted in the fic 


nach. 
Dreams are bred . 


From riling tumes of indizefled food, _ Drgaen, 


5. Not brought to ſuppuration. 


His wound was indigeſted and inflamed, Wiſeman, 


INDIGE'STIBLE. adj. | trom in and digeſtible.] Not conquer- 
able in the ſtomach ; not convertible to nutriment, | 


Eggs are the molt nouriſhing and exalted of all animal 


food, and moſt indigeſlible: no body can digeſt the fame quan- 


tity of them as of other food. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


INDIGE'STION. 2. ſ. ¶ indigeſtion, Fr. from in and digeſtion.} 


The ftate of meats unconcocted. | 
The fumes of indigeſtion may indiſpoſe men to thought, as 
well as to diſcaſes of danger and pain, Teniple. 


To INDTGITATE. v. a. {| indigito, Lat.] To point out; to 


ſhow. 

Antiquity expreffed numbers by the Ingers : thedepreſſing 
this finger, which in the left hand implied but fix, in the 
right hand indigitated {ix hundred. Brown's Vuigar Errours. 

As though there were 2 ſeminality of urine, we toohfhly 
conceive we hehold therein the anatomy of every particle, and 
Brown's Vulg. Err. 

e 


Locke; 


neither 


Mortimer. 


| can. rs, ng itſelf n- 
di/fcrPatly to them all, ſo as with equal facility to be tinged 


Sa. 


Rowe. 
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We are not to indigitate the 22 rranſmittent. Harvey. 
Ix bIGITATIOR. 2. /. U from indigitate.] The act of pointing 
out or howing. ; 3 : 
Which things I conceive no obſcure indigitation of Provi- 
dence. | More againſt Atheijm. 
Invr'GN. adj. [indigne, Fr. indignus, Latin. ] 
1. Unworthy ; undeſerving. | CM 
Where there is a kingdom that is altogether unable or in- 
dign to govern, is it juſt for another nation, that is civil or 
policed, to ſubdue them Bacon s Holy War. 
2. Bringing indignity. This is a word not in ule, 
And all iadigu and bale adverhties 


Make head againſt my eſtimation. Shakeſpeare's Othello. . | 
Ix DTG NANT. adj. [ indignans, Latin. ] Angry; raging in- 


flamed at once with anger and diſdain. 
He ſcourg'd with many a ſtroke th' indignant waves. 
| Milton. 

The luſtful monſter fled, purſued by the valorous and in- 

dignant Martin. Arbuthnot and Pope s Mart. Scriblerus. 
| What rage that hour did Albion's ſoul polleſs, 

Let chiefs imagine, and let lovers gueſs! 

Ile ſtrides iudignant, and with haughty cries! 

To ſingle fight the fairy prince defies. _ Tickell. 
I8D1GNA'T10N, #./. [ indignation, Fr. indignatio, Latin. | 
1. Anger mingled with contempt or diſguſt. RO 

Suſpend your indignation againſt my brother, till you de- 
rive better teſtimony of his intent. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

From thoſe officers, warm with iadignation at the inſolences 
of chat vile rabble, came words of great contempt. Clarend. 
But keep this ſwelling iadlgnation down, 
And let your cooler reaſon now prevail. 
2. The anger of a ſuperiour. ; „ 
here was great indignation againſt Iſrael. 2 Kings, iii. 27. 
3. The effect of anger. f | „ 
Ik heav'ns have any grievous plague in ſtore, 

Let them hurl down their indignation 7 

On thee, thou troubler of the world. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
IVDTCXITx. . ſ. [ indignitas, from indignus, Latin; indignite, 

Fr.] Contumely ; contemptuous injury; violation of right 
accompanied with inſult. . 5 
Biſhops and prelates could not but have bleeding hearts to 
behold a perſon of ſo great place and worth conſtrained to en- 
dure ſo foul indignities. e - JI00REY« 
No emotion ot paſſion tranſported me, by the indignity of 
his carriage, to ſay or do any thing — - mylelt. 

| | We 


Man he made, and for him built 
Magnificent this world, and earth his ſeat, 
Him lord pronounc'd; and, O indignity! 
Subjected to his ſervice angel- wings, . 
And flaming miniſters, to watch and'tend 
Their earthly charge. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 
He does not fee how that mighty paſſion tor the church can 

well conſiſt with thoſe iadignities and that contempt men be- 


Rowe. 


itow on the clergy, _ | 5 Swot. 
Io more exalted glories born, „„ 
— Thy mean iadignities I ſcorn. B ." Pattzfen. 


IV DIGG. . /. [indicum, Latin.} A plant, by the Americans | 


called anil. . . 
It hath pennated leaves, terminated by a ſingle lobe: the 
flowers, diſpoſed in a ſpike, conſiſt of five leaves, and are of 
the papilionaceous kind; the e petal being larger 


than the others, rounder, and lightly furrowed on the ſide: 


the lower leaves are ſhort, terminating in a point: in the 
middle of the flower is the ftyle, which afterward becomes a 
Jointed pod, containing one cylindrical ſeed in one prone 
_ from which indigo is made, which is uſed in dying for a blue 
+ Oo. . „ 
IS DIRECT. adj. indirect, Fr. indirectus, Latin. 
1. Not ſtrait; not rectilinear, | | | 


7-06 ei : * 
The tender prince „„ 
Would fain have come with me to meet your grace; 
But by his mother was perforce with-helc. 
—Fy, what an iadirect and peeviſh courſe 
Is this of her's? Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
3. Not fair; not honeſt. IG 
Think you, that any means under the fun 
_ Canailecure fo indirect a courſe ? 


not err, yet may they deceive others 
O pity and ſhame! that they who to live well 
Enter'd ſo fair, ſhould turn aſide, to tread 
Paths indirect. 


Indire& dealing will be diſcovered one time or other, and | 
Tillotſon. 


then he loſes his reputation, END 
INDIRE'CTION. 2. /. {in and direction.]! 
1. Oblique means; tendency not in a ſtraight line. 
And thus do we, of wiſdom and of reach, 
With windlaces, and with eſſays of byas, 


By indirections find directions out. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 


2 Diſhoneſt practice. | 3 
| I had rather coin my heart than wring _ 
From the hard hands of peafants their vile traſh, 
By any indirection. 
IN DIRECT IX. adv. | from indirect. 
1. Not in a right line; obliquely. _ 1 
2. Not in expreſs terms. 2 


Still ſhe luppreſſes the name Ithaca, which continues his | 1, Indiſſoluble; not ſeparable as to its parts. 
Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into ruſt, which 

is an earth taſteleſs and indiſſolvable in water; and this earth, 
imbibed with more acid, becomes a metallick ſalt. Neauton. 


doubts and hopes and at laſt ſhe indire&ly mentions it. 


3. Unfairly; not rightly, | 

1 8 He bids you then reſigag 
Jour crown and kingdom, indirectiy held 
From him the true challenger. Shake 


_ _ tome, unjuſt, or uncharitable circumſtances, - 
INDIRE'CTNESS. 2. J. [in and diredneſs.] 
1. Obliquity, „ I. 


Taylor 


2. Untairneſs. | | | N 

INvDISCE'RNIBLE. adj. [ix and diſcernible.] Not perceptible 
not dilcoverable. | 

Speculation, which, to my dark ſoul, 
Depriv'd of reaſon, is as indiſcernivle 

As colours to my body, wantin 


to be perceived, 


. 


rated; capable of being broken or 
of parts. een 


INDISCERPTIBILITY, 2. . [from indiſcerptible.] Incapabi- 


lity of diſlolution. 
IxnpisCoO'VERY x. / (in and diſcovery.] The ſtate of bein 


hidden. An unutual word, 


The ground ot this afſertiun was the magnifying efteem of 
the ancients, artling from thc indijcovery o its head. Brown, 
INDISCREE'T. adj. ¶indiſcret, French j 72 and diſcreet, In- 


prudent; incautious; inconſiderate; injudicious. 
ny then 
Are mortal men ſo fond and indiſcreet, 
So evil gold to ſeek unto their aid 


INDISCREE'TLY. adv, | from indiſcreet.] 


| INDISPE'NSABLENESS. 2. /. [from indiſpenſable.) State of 


ng Charles. 


Milar. 8 


Daniel's Civil War. ! 
Thole things which they do know they may, upon ſundry | e of affected 1 ont 
iu. lirect conſiderations, let paſs; and although . do more and more of a general indiſpaſition towards believing. 
| INDISPU'TABLE. adj, [in and diſputable.] Uncontroverti- 


Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 


Broome's Notes on the Oayſſey. 


| p. Henry V. 
He that takes any thing from his neighbour, which was 
juſtly forfeited, to ſatisty his own revenge or avarice, is tied | INDISSOLUBILITY. 3. /. { indifſolubilite, 
to repentance, but not to reſtitution ; becaule I took the for- 

teiture indirectly, I am anſwerable to God for my unhand- 


light. Denham's Sopby. 
INDISCE'RNIBLY, adv, [ from indiſceruible.] In a manner not 


INDISCE'RPTIBLE, adj. [in and e Ry tobe ſepa- 
eſtroyed by diſſolution 


If thou be among the indiſcrect, obſerve the time; but be 
continually among men of underſtanding. Ecclus. xxvii. 12. 
ithout prudence z 
without conſideration; without judgment. 

Job on juſtice hath aſperſions flung, | 
And ſpoken indiſcreetly with his tongue. Sandys. 
him manage it indiſcreetly, and he ſhall have enough to flat- 
ter him, Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 


INDISCRE'TION. . /. [indiſcretion, French; in and diſcre- | | 


my Imprudence ; rathneis ; inconſideration. 
E ane ſometimes ſerves us well, I 
When our deep plots do fail. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
or other diſcretion, than from any malicious thought. 
| ; | Hayward. 
Looſe papers have been obtained from us by the impor- 
tunity and divulged by the indiſcretion of friends, although 
reſtrained by promiſes. Sabi. 
IN DISscRIATN ATE. adj. indiſcriminatus, Latin. ] Undiſtin- 
guiſhable; not marked with any note of diſtinction. 
INDISCRYMINATELY, adv, from indiſeriminate.] 
out diſtinction. 


whoſe ſpeech, hke a flowing current, bears away iadiſcri- 
minately whatever lies in its way. Gowvernm, of the Tongue. 
Liquors, ſtrong of acid ſalts, deſtroy the blueneſs ot the 
Infuſion of our wood; and liquors indiſcrimmately, that 
abound with ſulphureous ſalts, reſtore it. | Boyle 
INDISPE'NSABLE. adj. French. ] Not to be remitted; not 
to be ſpared; neceſſary. - 


well to the earth as to man. MWoodward's Natural Hiftory. 
not being to be ſpared; neceſlity. _ - | | 4 
INDISPE'NSABLY., adv. [from indiſi nn] Without dul- 
penſation; without remullion ; neceſſarily. 5 
Every one muſt look upon himſelf as indiſpenſably N 
to the practice of duty. Addiſon g Freeholder. 
To INDISPO'SE. v. a. [ indiſpeſer, French. ] As 
1. Lo make unfit. With for. Be 
Nothing can be reckoned good or bad to us in this life, 
any farther than it prepares or indiſpoſes us for the enjoy - 
ments of another. 2 Atterbury. 
2. To diſincline; to make averſe, With e. 
It has a ſtrange efficacy to indiſpoſe the heart to religion. 
| 1 9 | South's Sermons. 
3. To diſorder; to diſqualify for its proper functions. 
Iue fouls not now hindered in its actings by the diſtem- 
perature of iadiſpoſed organs. Slanville's Scepſic. 
4. To diſorder ſlightly with regard to health. 


than ſick, and did no ways diſable him from Rudymg. _ 
5. To make unfavourable, With towards. 
The king was ſufficiently iniſpoſed towards the perſons, 
or the principles of Calvin's diſciples. _ Clarendon, 
INDISPO'SEDNESS. 2. /. [from indiſpoſed.] State of untit- 
| nels or difinclination ; depraved ſtate. 


eſlays of it unpleaſant ; that is owing only to the 2adi/9/ed- 
neſs of our own hearts. | Decay of Piety. 
| INDISPOSTTION. 2. I. [indiſpoſition, French, from indiſpoſe.] 
1. Diſorder of health; tendency to fickneſs. | 5 
1 The king did complain of a continual infirmity of body, 
pet rather as an indiſpaſition in health than any ſet ſickneſs. 
| | Hayward. 


I have known a great fleet loſe great occaſions, by an in- 


Wiſdom is ſtill looking forward, from the firſt indiſpafi- 
tions, into the progreſs of the diſ ale. 


137656 Addiſon's Freeholder. 
2. Diſinclination; diſlike. | 3 


The indiſdoſition of the church of Rome to reform herſelf, 


Atterbury. 
inconteſtable. 


| | ble; 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. | There is no maxim in politicks more indiſputable, than 
that a nation ſhould have many honours to reterve for thoſe 
| Addiſon's Guardian. 
The apoſtle aflerts a clear indiſputable concluſion, which 
ers's Sermons. 
INDISPU'TABLENESS. u. /. [from indiſputable.] The tate | 


who do national ſervices. 


could admit of no queſtion, R 


of being indiſputable; certainty. y. 
INDISPUTABLY. adv. [from indiſputable. 
| 1. Without controverſy; certainly. ——__ 


tain what death ſhe died, 
2. Without oppoſition, 


to ſo many preceding kings. 
INDISSO'LVABLE. adj. [in and diſſolvable. ] 


1. Not to be broken; binding for ever. 


Let a great perſonage undertake an action paſſionately, let | 


His offences did proceed rather from negligence, raſhnels, | 


With-| 
Others uſe defamatory diſcourſe purely for love of talk,, 


Rocks, mountains, and caverns, againſt which theſe ex- 
ceptions are made, are of indiſpenſable uſe and neceſſity, as | 


Though it weakened, yet it made him rather indfpoſed | 


Walton. | 


It is not any innate harihneſs in piety that renders theficſt | 


: I diſpoſition of the admiral, while he was neither well enough |. 
2. Not tending otherwiſe than collaterally or conſequentially | toexerciſe, nor ill enough to leave the command. Temple. | 

5 LEſirange. 
His life ſeems to have been prolonged beyond its natural] 
term, under thoſe indiſpaſitious which hung upon the latter 


muſt be no ſtay unto us from performing our duty » So. 
EDS 5 : Hooker. | + NY 
The mind, by every degree of affected unbelief, contracts] ſummoned together by the extent and fecundity of his m. 


The thing itſelf is queſtionable, nor is it zdiſÞutably cer- 
Bron Vulgar Errours.| 


They queſtioned a duty that had been indiſputabiy granted 
Howel's Vocal Foreft. 


Depoſition and degradation are without hope of any re- 
miſſion, and therefore the law ftiles them an indiſſolbable 
bond]; but a cenſure, a diſſolvable bond. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
rench, from in- 


diſſoluble.] Reſiſtance of a diſſolving power; firmneſs ; ſta- 


IND 


Adam, though conſiſting of a compoſition j 


diflolvable, might have held, by the Dfeine vw rinbehy 
immortality and indifſolublene/s of his Groen on, © ute of 
INDI'SSOLUBLY. adv. {from indiſſoluble.] Kal. 
1. In a manner reſiiting ail ſeparation, 25 
; On they move | 
Ind:ſſolubly firm; nor obvious hill, 
Nor ſtrait' ning vale, nor wood, nor ſtream divide 
Their perfect ranks. - Milton's Para 
The remaining aſhes, by a further degree of mie © Loft, 
indiſolubiy united into glais., "7 
"wy They willingly unite, W. 
Indiſſolubly firm; from Dubris ſouth | 
Jo northern Orcades. | 
2. Forever obligatorily, 2 0 
INDISTINETF. adj. ¶ indiſtindt, Fr. in and d; 
1. Not eee con fuſed. 
That which is now a horle, even with thought 
* rack diſlimns, and _ it indiſting . 
s water is in water. Shakeſpeare's Antb. 
1 9 8 in cb and lage. 
nd tun d her voice to many a merry note; 
But iadiſtinct, and neither ſage nor 8 
When we ſpeak of the infinite div 
keep a very clear and diſtin& idea of diviſion and dirindi 
lity; but when we come to parts too fmali tor our lent . 
our ideas of thels little bodies become obſcur ro 


Phillis, 


e and ind inc. 


2. Not exactly diſcerning, 9 8228 
We throw out our eyes for brave Othello 
E' till we make the main and th' aerial ue 
An indiſtiuct regard. Shakeſpeare's Othlh, 


"NDISTI'NCTION. 2. . [from indiſtinct.] 
1. Contution; uncertainty. / 


| plication of the act of one unto another, hath | 
1 | » hath made fome 


23 Beroun = 

"So 1 diſcrimination, _ alte nun. 
n indiſlinction of all perſons, or equality of all ˖ 

far from being agreeable to the will * G04. * 

INDISTI'NCTLY. adv. [from indifling.} ; 

1. Confuſedly; uncertainly, Es 


4. Wige being insg.. ne Oo 
Making trial thereof, both the liquors ſoaked ind 
through the bow. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
IX DIsTTNCTN Ess. a. /. from indiſtinct.] Contulion; unce:- 
tainty; obicurity. 
There is unevenneſs or 7 


Old age makes the cornea and coat of the cryſtellne hu- 


of a ſufficient refraction, will not converge to the bote of 
the eye, but beyond it, and by conſequence paint in thc bi- 

tom of the eye a confuſed picture; and according to the . 

diftin&neſs of this picture, the object will appear conſuled, 


PE : New! on, 
| INDISTU'RBANCE. . /. [in and diſlurb. ] Calmnels; free 
dom from ditturbance. „ 

| What is called by the ftoicks apathy, and by the ſcepticks 
—___ 3 8 leni. 
f ge ee hn adj. [individu, individuel, Fr. individuu;, 
Latin. X 33; . WE TY 

1, Separate from others of the ſame ſpecies; ſingle; numen- 


| _ one. „„ . 
IE either is it enough to conſult, ſecundum genera, what the 
kind and character of the perſon ſhould bt; for the wot 
| * is ſhewn in the choice of individuals,  Bacin. 
I bey preſent us with images more perfect than the hte in 
any individual. Dryden Dujreuty. 
Muſt the whole man, amazing thought! return 
To the cold marble, or contracted urn? 
And never ſhall thoſe particles agree, 
| That were in life this i2dividual he? | 
Kno all the good that individuals find, 
Lie in three words, health, peace and competence. Pcfe. 
We ſee each circumſtance of art and individual of nature 


4 gination. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 
It would be wiſe in them, as individual and private mot. 

tals, to look back a little upon the ſtorins they have raied, 28 
well as thoſe they have eſcaped. ©, tt 
The object of any particular idea is called an ind cid 

ſo Peter is an duet man, London an individual 175 


2. Undivided; not to be parted or disjoined, 
Fs Jo give thee being, I lent 
Out of my ſide to thee, neareſt my heart, ; 

1 Subſtantial life, to have thee by my tide 
Hlenceforth an individual ſolace dear, Milton's Par. fl 


* 


Long eternity ſhall greet our bliſs 
With an individual kif : Zo 
Under his great vicegerent reign abide 
United, as one individual foul, 
For ever happy. 10 
INDIVIDUALITY. 2. ſ. [from individual.) Separate of 
| ting exiſtence, CER. 
Crambe would tell his inſtructor, that all men _ { 
ſingular; that individuality could hardly be precise 
any man; forit is commonly ſaid that a man was ny 32 
he was, and that mad men are beſide themſelves. Arout ago 
InDIvrDUALLY. adv. I from individual.] With 1ep#* 
diſtinct exiſtence; numerically. e en hath 80 
How ſhould that ſubſiſt ſolitarily by itſelf, which! Sh 
ſubſtance, but individually the very ſame whereb 0, 
- ſubfiſt with it. A 
I dare not pronounce him omniſcious, that being 4 


Mahn. 


blenels. | bute individually proper to the godhead, and en | 
What hoops hold this maſs of matter in ſo cloſe a preſ- | ble to any created ſubſtance. Haleavell on P 


parts o 


in and difſoluble.] 
1. Reſiſting all ſeparation of its parts; firm; ſtable. 


ſeparating the diffaſed elixir from the fixed lead. 

| Ere yet ſhe grew 
To this deep-laid indiſſoluble Rate, 

2. Binding for ever; ſubſiſting for ever. 
g being many, our fouls were but one, 


tween men, of which the heathen poet ſaith we are all hi 


ſuch heavenly inſtructions, tuck indiſſaluble obligations. 


And having not complain, and having it upbraid, Spenſ. 


ſure . from whence ſteel has its firmneſs, and the 
a diamond their hardnefs and indiſſolubility. Locke. aſh 
INDI'SSOLUBLE. adj. Cindiſſoluble, French, indiſſolubilis, Lat. Lifeis individuated into infinite numbers, that 


When common gold and lead are mingled, the lead may 
be fevered almoſt unaltered; yet if, inſtead of the gold, a 
tantillum of the red elixir be mingled with the ſaturn, their 
union will be ſo indiſſoluble, that there is no poſſible way of 


Boyle 
7. homſun's Spring. 


Far more comfort it were for us to be joined with you in 
bands of indiſſoluble love and amity, to live as if our — 
oo ker. 
There is the ſupreme and indiſſoluble conſanguinity be- 


generation. Bacon s Holy War. 
They might ow wonder, that men ſo taught, ſo obliged 
to be kind to all, ſhould behave themſelves ſo contrary to 


To InDIviDUATE. v. a. [from individuus, La; 


diſtinguiſh from others of the ſame ſpecies; to have thei 


More againf 2 

No man is capable of tranſlating poetry, WhO ©... 
genius to that at, is not a matter both of his ny a 
guage and of his own; nor muſt we underſtandt vs and ex 
only of the poet, but his particular turn of thou and indi» 
preſſion, which are the characters that diſtingui 9045. 
. | viduate him from all other writers. That vai 
INDIVIDUA'TION, #. /. [from individuate-] 

makes an individual, : 

What is the principle of individuation * Or 7 ; 

makes any one thing the ſame as it was before! The latecf 
INDIVIDUITY. 4 4 [from indviduus, Latin. ] 

being an individual; ſeparate exiſtence. Une powers 
IN prvrn ITV. . J. [itt _ divinity.) Want of dine 
s| Not in uſe. POEM | „ 1e radically ure 

How openly did the oracle betray his 7 "| expottv- 


diſtinct ſenſe and pleaſure. 


hat is iche 
$ 


; e 
Crœſus, who being ruined by his amphibolog 1 he excu's 
lating with him, received no higher ase rrturs. 

W 


5 - 
0 91. State in Which 


of his impoten y. Bros 
INDIVISIBILITY, 7A. ſ. {from indiv/ 
no more div iſion can 


lity ; reliſtance to ſeparation of parts. 


| outh, 
Inp1's$01L.UBLENESS. #.f. [from indiſſoluble.] Indiſſolubi- neee 


made · - 
id. 


A peſtle and mortar will as ſoon bring an 


Minctus, Lain.) 


r Clea D 
ihbility of * 


The indiſtinctia of many of the ſame name, or the miſap- 


In its ſides it was bounded diſtindtly, but on its ends cor. 
fuledly and indiſtinctly, the bght there vaniding 53 : 


r indiftinneſs in the ſiyle of the 
places, concerning the origin and torm of the earth. Brut. 


mour grow flatter than betore; ſo that the light, for wart 


| zndiſlurbance, ſeems all but to mean great tranquillity of | 


Prar, | 


is 


Milton's Paradiſe Lf, b. l. 


5” > oo” 


bein. 
2 
5 a- 


. In02&vouT. nf. [in and draugbt.] 


te to ia v ſbili as theacuteſt thought of a mathematician. 

/ adi. [ indiviſible, French; in and divjſible.] 
" n ee 1 — Yo parte; fo {mall as that it can- 
= be Unaller; having reached the laſt degree of divitibility, 


1:2 indivifble, but only the leaſt fort of natural bodies, 
982 | Digby. 
| : | nnot comprehend at once the 
tion performed]; yet the eye ca ö 
dale Deſt. 3 Dryden s Duj reſmey. 
TxpivIsBLY. ady. [from indiviſible.} do as it cannot 
divided. i 
Jxp0'CIBLE- adj. 
«ble of inttruction. 


'CIL. adj. hou 
__ nabie 3 Hcapable of being inſtructed. 


ls, whole ſtolidity can baffle all arguments, and is 
* * itſel 2 . Bentley's Sermons. 
Doc LAT V. 1. J. [mdocilite French; in and doculity.] Un- 
reachablenels ; refulal ot inſtruction. ; 
To {INDO'C1RINA1 E. v. a. [endodtriner, old French, ] 
Toiatiru&; to tincture with any Icience, or opinion. 
Under a matter that diſcourted excellently, and took much 


Buckingham had obtained a quick conception of ipeaking 
very gracetully and pertinently. Clarendon. 
They that never peept beyond the common belief, in 
underſtandings were at firſt indoctrinated, 
are itrongly aſſured of the truth and co-operative excel- 
ency of tneir receptions. ;  Glanville's Scepfis. 
InD0CTRINA'TION. #. ſ. [from indoe?rinate.} Inſtruction; 
informations IND ED” 
Although poſtulates are very accommodable unto junior 
indoctrinalauns, yet are theſe authorities but temporary, and 
not to be einbraced beyond the minority ot our n 
| | | roaun. 


which their cal 


IxDOLENCY., 

3, Freedom trom pain. 
As there muſt be i 
mult not be indigency. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
1. Larinels; inattention; hiſtleflnets. | 


and place in it the happincis of the bleit: the divinity which 


bis own exampte to the contrary. : Dryden. 

The $pantth nation, rouſed im their ancient indolence 

_ andignorance, ſeem now to improve trade. 

INDOLENT. adj. (French. }] 

1. Free trom pain. | | 

2, Caclets ; lazy; inattentive; liftleſs. 
Ill fits a chief | 


INDOLENTLY, ad. { from indoleut. 
1. With treedom from pain. | 
2, Careleis iy; Mil; inattentively; lifllefsly, 
Wane an 'd by found, and undiſturb'd by wit, 
Cam and terene you indolentiy ſit. 
T:Inp0 W, a a, [iidstare, Latin. } To portion; to enrich 
wih g1tts, Whether ot tortune or nature, See ENDO W. 


— 


1. A: opening in the land into which the ſea flows. 


2. Iniet; paſſage inwards, | : 
Navigable rivers are ſo many indraughts to attain wealth. 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
TolNDRE'NCH. v. &. [from drench.) To ſoak; to drown, 
My hopes lie drown'd; in many fathoms dee | 
They lie rndrench'd. Shake peare's Troilus pan Creſſida. 
Ixdu's10Us. adj. [i and dubibus.] Not doubtful; not 
ge e certain. | 
Hence appears the vulgar vanity of repoſing an indubious 
coundence in thoſe antipeltilential ſpirits. Ha G 
INDUBLTABLE. adj. [ indubitabilis, Lat. indubitable, French; 
in and dabitable,) Undoubted; unqueitionable. 


of knowledge, | 
IxPUniTABLY, adv. [from indubitable.)} Undoubtedly ; 
unqueitionably. | 
ob'ects, there will indy 
and harmonious contentment, Wetton's Arch tecture. 


Tue pairiarchs were indubitably inveſted with both theſe 
authorities. 6 


2 mere echo from 
mult proceed trom a ſpiritual tubttance. Bentley's Sermons. 


Erna; apparent; evident, | 
lt ae Itood upon his own title of the houſe of Lancaſter, he 
-_ it was condemned by parliament, and tended directly 
o the Minke on of the line of York, held then the indu- 
tate heirs of the c Bacon He 
ave been tempted to wonder how, among the jealouſies 


718 — cur and tzdubriate heir of the Saxon line. Wotton, 
1. 7 CE. v. a. 3 French; induco, Latin. ] 
1. bertuade; to influence to any thing. 5 


wrer be induced to entertain marriage with any. Hayward. 
lire with thee {till longer to converſe 

yg me. 85 tton's Paradiſe Loft, b. viii. 

det not the covetous deſign of growing rich inducę you to 


8 and my po ag 
lung to yourſelf a glorious name. Dryd. Dufreſ. 
. To aw by perſuaſion 4 influence. od . 
bourhood of 01, of the times be reftrained, which the neigh- 
to of other nations have induced, and we ftrive apace 
| ome our pattern. | | 

. os beliet is abſolutely neceſſary to all mankind, the 
Wodar <10r ?nducing it mull be of that nature as to accom- 
vt, — Itſelf to all - pm of men. Forbes. 
The er by way of induction, or conſequential reaſoning. 
mental much upon the ſimile, or illuſtrative argu- 
take u n, to induce their @thymemes unto the people, and 
& To me Fepular conceits, . Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

” Meukate z to enforce. 

Perſon "ens a genera) change of opinion, concerning the 


party like to be | | 
Part of the ay fog o be obeyed by the greateſt or Tefl. 
Sour thin tnnlically ; to produce. 


* To cauſe ex 
them $ tnduce a contraction in the nerves, placed in 
_*NMth of the ſtomach, which is a great cauſe of appetite 
Acid Eng 


wholly taken oP 


* acon. 
dut . it 18 not the natural ſtate of the animal fluids, 
(Tenge, is to be cured by aliment with the 
01 8 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
"Woe ; to bring into vie. | 


* 


Here is but one indivi/ible point of time obſerved, but one 


[in and docible.] Unteachable; inſuſcep- | 
( indocile, French; indocilis, Latin. ] Un 


delight in 1udocFrmmating his young unexperienced favourite, 


dolency where there is happineſs, ſothere | 


Let Epicurus give {ciency as an attribute to his gods, | 


we worthip has given us not only a precept againtt it, but 


Bolingbroke. 


Addiſon. 


en general obſervations are drawn from ſo many par- 
- biculars as to become certain and indubitable, theſe are jewels 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind. | 


SDUBITATE, adj. {[mdubitatus, Latin.] Unqueſtioned; 


| The ſelt-ſame argument in this kind, which doth but - 
e che vulgar ſort to like, may conſtrain the wiſer to yield. | 
Thi f | : | +5 Booker. 1 - 
This lady, albeit ſhe was furniſhed with many excellent 
ments both of nature and education, yet would ſhe | 


m Jour reputation, but rather ſatisfy gn ee a mo- 


Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


Locte. 


By atom, no body will imagine we intend to expreſs a | 


Thele certainly are the fools in the text, indocil, intracta- 


I'NDOLENCE.: Fn. /. [in and doles, Latin; indolence, French. }] | 


To waſte long nights in indolent _— Pope's Iliad. | 


An | eing. 
obs and flows there could be none, when there was no 
mdraughts, bays, or ulphs to receive a flood, Raleigh. 


lt we tranſport theſe proportions from audible to viſible | 
itably reſult from either a graceful | 


5 _. Sprat's Sermons. | 
Tappealtoall ſober judges, whether our ſouls may beouly ; 
claſhing atoms; or rather indubitabiy 


VII. 


2 and court, Edgar Atheling could ſubſiſt, being then 


1 


IxpVCRR. x. /. [from induce.] A perſuader; one that in- 


I, Leading; pertuative. With fo. 


2. Capable to infer or produce. 


1. To inveſt. 


n 


IND 


To exprobate their ſtupidity, he induceth the rovidence 
of ſtorks: now, if the bird had been unknown, the illuſtra- 


tion had been obſcure, and the exprobation not ſo proper. 
The poet may be ſeen inducing his perf, i ARA 
. een in is perſon in the firſt 
od, where he diſcovers voir tumours, intereſts, and de- 
igns. | Pope. 
7. Jo bring on; to ſuperinduce, wt 
Schiſm is marked out by the apoſtle as a kind of petrifying 
crime, which induces that induration to which the fearful ex- 
pectation of wrath. is conſequent, Decay of Piety. 
INDU'CEMENT. z./. {from induce.) Motive to any thing; 
that which allures or perſuades to any thing, 
The former inducements do now much more prevail, when 
the very thing hath miniſtered farther reaſon. Hooker. 
Man) inducements, beſides Scripture, may lead me to that, 
which it Scripture be againſt, they are of no value, yet other- 
wile are ſtrongly effectual to perſuade. Hooker, 
| That mov'd me to't, 
Then mark ny. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
e lives | 
Higher degree of life; inducement ſtrong 5 
For us. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 
My inducement hither, 
Was not at preſent here to find my ſon, Milton's Agoniſt. 


Inſtances occur of oppreſſion, to which there appears no | 


inducement from the circumſtances of the actors. Rogers. | 
fluences. _ 

To INDU'CT. v. a. ¶ inductus, Latin. 

1. Jo introduce; to bring in. 5 
The ceremonies in the gathering were firſt inducted by the 
Venetians. | Sandys's Travels, 

2, To put into actual poſſeſſion of a benefice. _ 

If a perſon thus inſtituted, though not inducted, takes a ſe- 
cond benefice, it ſhall make the firſt void. Apliffe's Parergon. 

INDU'CTION. #./. induction, French; induttio, Latin.] 

1. Introduction; entrance. | | 

Theſe promiſes are fair, the parties ſure, | 

And our induction full of proſp'rous hope. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Induttion is when, from ſeveral particular propoſitions, we 
inter one general: as, the doctrine of the Socinians cannot 
be proved from the Scriptures, it cannot be proved from the 
Acts of the Apoſtles, it cannot be proved from the Epiſtles, 
nor the book of Revelations; theretore it cannot be proved 
from the New Teſtament, _ . Watts's Logick. 

The inquiſition by induction is wonderful hard; for the 
things reported are full of fables, and new experiments can 
hardly be made but with extreme caution. Bacon. 

Mathematical things are only capable of clear demonſtra- 
tion: concluſions in natural philoſophy are proved by induc- 
tion of experiments, things moral by moral arguments, and 
matter ot fact by credible teſtimony. 
Although the arguing from experiments and obſervations 
by induction be no demonſtration of general concluſions, yet 
it is the beſt way of arguing which the nature of things ad- 
mits of, and may be looked upon as fo much the ſtronger 
by how much the induction is more general; and if no ex- 
ception occur from phænomena, the concluſion may be ge- 
neral. | Newton's Optic s.| 
He brought in a new way of arguing from inducfion, and 
that grounded upon obſervation and experiments. Baker. 


3. The act or ſtate of taking poſſeſſion of an eccleſiaſtical 


INDUCTIVE. adj. [from induct.] 


© -. - -:.. A bruuth vice, . © ONS | 
Inductive mainly to the fin of Eve, Milton's Par. Loft. 
Abatements may take away infallible concludency in theſe 
evidences of fact, yet they nay be probable and inducti de of 
credibility, thoughnot of ſcience, Hate's Origin of Mankind. 


Og One firſt matter all, | 
Indu'd with various forms. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


2. It ſeems ſometimes to be, even by good writers, confounded | 
| with exdow or izdow, to furniſh or enrich with any quality | 


or excellence. = 
The angel, by whom God indued the waters of Betheſda 
with ſupernatural virtue, was not ſeen ; yet the angel's pre- 
ſence was known by the waters. Hooker. 
85 His pow'rs, with dreadful ſtrength indu'd, 
She, with her fair hand, ftill'd into the noſtrils of his friend. 


| Chapman's Ilinds. 
To INDU'LGE. v. a. [ indulgeo, Latin. ] | | 
1. To fondle; to favour; to gratify with conceſſion ; to foſter, 
The lazy glutton fafe at home will Keep, ph 
| Indulge his ſſoth, and fatten with his ſheep. Dryden. 
A mother was wont to indulge her daughters with dogs, 
ſquirrels, or birds ; but then oy muſt keep them well, Locke. 
To live like thoſe that have their hope in another life, im- 
plies that we indulge outſelves in the gratifications of this life 
very ſparingly. Atterbury. 
2. To grant not of right, but favour. 


ple, mult not, without high reaſon, be revoked by their ſuc- 
cells. Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 

The virgin ent'ring bright, indulg d the day 

To the brown cave, and bruſh'd the beams away, Dryden. 
This is what nature's want may well ſuffice; 

But ſince among mankind fo few there are, 
Who will conform to philoſophick fare, 
This much I will idulge thee for thy eaſe, | 
And mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe, 

My friend, indulge one labour more, 

And ſeek Atrides. Pope Odyſſey. 

Vet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light b 
Indulge, dread chaos and eternal night! Dunciad. 
To INDULGE. v. a. [A Latiniſm not in uſe. } To be favour- 
able; to give indulgence, With 7o. IE 
We mult, by indulging to any one ſort of reproveable diſ- 
courſe himſelf, defeat all his endeavours againſt the reſt. 


Government of the Tongue. | 


INDU'LGENCE. ? 1. ſ. (indulgence, French, from indulge. | 


. Fondneſ(#; fond kindneſs, 8 . 
7 i 
nd left to herſelf, i? evil thence enſue, _ | 
She firſt his wealkpendulpence will accuſe, Milt. Par. Loft. 
| e | - _ of our iſle, Tp . 
ic ike golden ore, unripe in beds, 
Expect — . indulgency of 5 Dryden. 
2. Forbearance; tenderneſs; oppoſite to rigour. 
| ay GT, 108 —_ Lee dess to others, eee 
any ſin in ves, ſubſtitute for repentance any thing elſe. 
: . | on 22 
In known images of life, I gueſs | 
The labour greater, as th' indulgence leſs. Pope. 
3. Favour granted. 1 
If all theſe gracious indulgencet are without any effect on us, 
we muſt riſh in our own folly. Rogers. 
4. Grant of the church of Rome, not defined by themſelves. 
Thou, that giv*ſt wheres indulg 


ences to lin, 


Il canvas thee. » Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Indulgences, diſpenſes, pardons, ball? 


Tillotſon. | 


Ancient privileges, indulged by former kings to their peo- | 


Dryden. | 


INE 


| In purgatory, indulgences, and ſu tion, the afſertar ® 
ſeem to be unanimous in nothing but in reference to profit, 


g Decay of Piety. 

Leo X. is deſervedly infamous for his baſe — of 

indulgences. LD Atterbury, 

INDU'LGENT. adj. [ indulgent, French; indulgens, Latin.) 

1. Kind; gentle. 

God has done all for · us that the moſt i 
could do for the work of his hands, 
2. Mild; favourable. 
Hereafter ſuch in thy behalf ſhall be 
Th' indulgent cenſure of poſterity, Waller. 
3. Gratifying ; 3 giving way to. With of. 
The feeble old, indulgent of their eaſe. Dryden's An. 
InDU'LOENTLY. adv. [from indulgent.] Without ſeverity; 
without cenſure; without ſelt-reproach z with indulgence. 
He that not only commits ſome act of ſin, but hives in- 
dulgently in it, is never to be counted a regenerate man, 
| Hammond. 
Ixpu'Lr. I . [Italian and French. ] Privilege or exemp- 
IN DuLro. J tion. | 
Te INDURATE, v. n. [induro, Latin.) To grow hard; to 
araen, : 

Stones within the earth at firſt are but rude earth or clay; 
and ſo minerals come at firſt of juices concrete, which atter« - 
wards indurate. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

That plants and ligneous bodies may indurate under water, 
without approachment of air, we have experiments in coral- 
line. Is | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
To I'NDURATE. . 4. 5 
1. To make hard, OE Ser : 

A contracted indurated bladder is a circumſtance ſome- 
times attending on the ſtone, and indeed an extraordinary 
dangerous one. _ Sharp's Surgery, 

2. To harden the mind; to ſear the conſcience, —  * 

INDURA'TION. z. /. [from indurate.} 25 

1. The ſtate of growing hard. 3 2 T7 

This is a notable initunce of condenſation and induration, 
by burial under earth, in caves, for a long time, Bacon. 

2. The act of hardening. 55 8 

3. Obduracy; hardneſs of heart. 

Schiſm 1s marked out by the apoſtle as a kind of petrifying 

crime, which induces that duration to which the tearful ex- 

Qation of wrath is conſequent. Decay Piety. 
INDU'S'TRIOUS. ad. [ induftrieux, French; induftrius, Lat.] 

Diligent; laborious; atliduous. Oppoled to flothful. 

| He himſelf, being excellently learned, aud inuuftrious to 
ſeek out the truth of all things concerning the original of his 

- own people, hath ſet down avon: of the ancients 

truly, Spenſer on Ireland. 


Creator 
Rogers's Sermons. 


Let our juſt cenſures _ | 
Attend the true event, and put we on „5 
Indufſtrious ſoldierſhip. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth 

His thoughts were low : „„ LOTS 

Jo vice induſtrious; but to nobler deeds _ 

Timorous and llothful, _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

2. Deſigned; done for the purpoſe, 5 

The induftrions perforation of the tendons of the ſecond 

joints of fingers and toes, draw the tendons of the third joints 
through, More s Divine Dialegues, 
Obſerve carefully all the events which —_— either by an 
occaſional occurrence of various cauſes, or by the mduſtrious 
application of knowing men. Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 
INDU'STRIOUSLY. adv. (from induſtrious.  * 


Ii. Diligently; laborioully; aſhduoutly, 


If induflriouly ß 8 
I play'd the fool, it was my negligence, q, 
Not weighing well the end. Shaleſp. Winter's Tale, 
Some friends to vice induftrioufly defend 
Theſe innocent diverſions, and pretend | 55 
That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. Dryden. 
2. For the ſet purpoſe; with deſ ig. 
Great Britain was never before united in itſelf under one 
king, notwithſtanding that the uniting had been induſtriouſiy 
attempted both by war and peace. ; acon. 

I am not under the neceſlity of declaring myſelf, and I in- 
duſtriouſly conceal my name, which wholly exempts me from 
any hopes and fears. _ ; „„ 

INDUSTRY. . .. Linduſtrie, French; induſiria, Latin. ] Dili- 
gence; aſſiduity. N 9 
The ſweat of indufry would dry and die, 5 
But for the end it works to. hakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
See the lavorious bee VVV 
For little drops of honey fle, Fe 
And there with humble ſweets content her induſtry. 


3 Conley. 
Providence would only initiate mankind into the uſeful bl 
knowledge of her treaſures, leaving the reſt to n our 
non „that we might not live like idle loiterers. More. 
To IN BRIATE. . a, [ inebrio, Latin.) To intoxicate; to 
make drunk. 25 | a 
Wine ſugared inebriateth leſs than wine pure: ſops in 
wine, quantity for quantity, inebriates more than wine of 
itſelt. . : 5 Bacon. 

Fiſh, entering far in and meeting with the freſh water, as 

if inebriated, turn up their bellies and are taken, Sandys. 
To INE'BRIATE. v. 2. To grow drunk; to be intoxicated, 

At Conttantinople, fiſh, that come from the Euxine Sea 
into the freſh water, do inebriatè and turn up their bellies, 
ſo as you may take them with your hand. 

| Bacon Natural Hifcry. 
INEBRIA'TION. 7... [from inebriate.] Drunkenneſs; intox1- 
cation, 

That cornelians and bloodſtones may be of virtue to thoſe 
intentions they are * experience will make us grant; 
but not that an amethyſt prevents inebriation. Brown, 

INEFPABLILITY. 2. /. [from in able.] Unipeakablenels. 
INE'FFABLE, adj. | mefable, French; ingfabilis, Latin.] Un- 
ſpeakable; unutterable; not to be expretied, It is uſed al- 
moſt always in a good ſenſe. | 2 
To whom the Son, with calm aſpect, and clear, 

Light'ning divine, in able, ſerene! i 8 

Made anſwer. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. v 

Reflect upon a clear, unblotted, acquitted couſcience, and 
feed upon the ineffable comforts of the memorial of a con- 
quered temptation. ; South. 

INE'FFABLY, adv, [from ineffable.] In a manner not to be 


expreſſed. . a — 
He all his Father full expreſs'd, 

Ineffably into his face receiv d. Milton. 
IN EFFECTIVE. adj, [ ineffedtif, French, in and ectiwe.] That 
which can produce no effect. th 

As the body, without blood, is a dead and lifeleſs trunk; 
ſo is the word of God, without the Spirit, a dead and ineffec- 
tive letter. 5 | ; Taylor. 

He that aſſures himſelf he never errs, will always err; anul 

his preſumptions will render all attempts to inform him i- 

fective. Glanwile's Scepſis. 
INEFFE'CTUAL, adj. in and ectual.] Unable to produce its 
proper effect; weak; without power. | | 
The ublick reading of the 2 they coydemn as a 
thing effectual unto evil: the bare reading even of Scriptures 
themſelves they miſlike, as a thing incfectual to oo good 
er, 
The death of Patrocles, joined to the offer of ggamein- 
non, which of itſelf had proved in euα¹. Pope. 


The ſport of winds, Milton. 


INBFBE'CTVALLY. adv. { from incfectual.] Without ee. 
| a | ; IE BBE ET VALNGSS, 


fxerer'cTUALNESS. 2. /. [from ineffectual.) Inefficacy ; 
want of po der to pertorm the proper cet. £1 

St. James ipeaxs ot the ing ecrunines of Iome mens devo- 
tion, Ye alk, and receive not, becauſe ye alk annis. 77&ke. 

IngrFicaclious. adj. [inefficace, French; mogjicax, Latin.) 
Unavie to produce citectsz weak tceble. 

Is not that better than always to have the rod in hand, 
and, by frequent ule of it, miſapply and render zneficacious 
this ateful remedy ? N Locle. 

INE FIC ac Y. . /, in and ¶icacia, Latin. ] Want of power; 
- want uf ettect. | 
INE'LEGANCE. { 

IN EIL. EGAN C. 5 want of Clegg al: CC, , 
INE LEGAN . adj. | izelegarxs, Latin. 
1. Not becontiiig ; it beautiful: oppoſite to elegant. 
W tat order, io contriv d as not to mix FO 

Tattes, 50t we. join'd, ineleg aut, but bring ; 

Taite atier taite, upheld with Kindlieit change. Milton. 

T is very variccy of ſea and land, hill and dale, which 1s 
here r-p1ced lo ie g and unbecoming, is indeed e 
charming and agrecable. : Wwodward, 

2. Men. ; delpicable; contemptible. b 5 

M dern critichs, having never read Homer, but in low 
and iet trauſtations, impute the meannels af the tranſla- 
tion to e poet. Broome's Notes on the Odyjjey. 

ISE LOQUENT. adj. [inand efoquens, Latin, ] Not pertualive; 
not 01 tonic... oppolite to eloquent, _ 3 | 
Ins PT. adj. | ineptus, Lat.] Uufit; uſcleſs; triflin | 
Ihe works of nature, being neither ulelels nor zzept, mult 


_— 


be guided by 1ome principle of knowledge, More. 
©. After thew various untuccelstul ways, | | 
Their truitiels labour, and it eliays, 
No cauſe of theie appearances they'll find, TT 
But power exerted 85 ti” Eternal Mind. Blackmore, 


When the upper and vegetative ſtratum was once waſhe( 

off by rains, the hills would have become barren, the ſtrata 

below yielding only mere ſterile matter, ſuch as was wholly 
inept and improper for the to: mation of vegetables. 


1 | 8 
Mons of them are made fooliſhly or ige p. 


More. 


All things were at firit diſpoſed by an Omniſcient Intellect, 


that cannot contrive zneptly. Glanwille's Scepfis. 
INE“ PTITU DE. 2. /. rom meptus, Latin.] Unfitnefs,. 
Tue grating and rubbing ot axes againſt the ſockets, 
wherein they are placed, will cauſe ſome ineptitude or reſiſt- 
encey to rotation of the cylinder, Wilkins, 
An Omnipotent Agent works infallibly and irrefiltbly, 
no ineptitude or ſtubbornneſs of the matter being ever able 
to hinder him. . _ Ray onthe Creation. 
Ihere is an zzeptitude to motion from too greatlaxity, and 
an ineptilude to motion trom too great tenhon. Arbuthnot. 


Ing QUA'LITY. 2. J. [incgalite, French, from in aqualttas and | 


in aqualts, Latin. ] g 
1. Duicrence of comparative quantity. | ES 
T acre is ſo great an inequality in the length of our legs and 


arms, as makes it impoſſible tor us to walk on all four. Ray. 


2. Unevenne!s; interchange of higher and lower parts. 
The country is cut into ſo many hills and izequalities as 
render it detenſible. Addiſon on Italy. 


The glats kemed as well wrought as the object-glailes ule | 


tobe; yot when it was quickſilvered, the reflexion diſcovered 
mmumcrable 72equolities all over the glaſs. Newton's Opt, 
It there were no iregualities in the turtace of the earth, nor 
in the lextonsof the year, we ſhould loſe a conſiderable ſhare 
t the vegetable kingdom. OP Bentley. 
3. Diſproportion to any office or purpoſe z ſtate of not being 
adequate; inadequaienets, LES pt es 


he great mnequality of 


tional ul appears, from this, that in all worldly things a 


man finds nut half the pleature in the actual poſſeſſion that 
he propoſed in the expectation, South's Sermons. 
4. Change of ſtate; 85 

- of temper or quality. en | 
In lone places, by the nature of the earth, and by the 
ſituation of woods and hills, the air is more unequal than 


in others; and mcgualtty of air is Ever an enemy to health. 


i e | Bacon, 
5. Difference of rank or ſtation. | _ 
It to (mall zneguality between man and man make in them 
modeſty a commendable virtue, who, reſpecting ſuperiors as 

luperiors, can neither ſpeak nor ſtand before them without 

fear. 1 | Hooker, 


ISERKARTLIT V. 1. /. {from inerrable. ] Exemption from er- 


rorz; infallibility. 


I cannot allow their wiſdom ſuch a completeneſs and ix- | 


errability as to exclude mylelt from judging. King Charles. 
INE'RR ABLE. adi. [izanderr.] Exempt from errour. 


We have conviction from reaſon, or deciſions from the 2x- | 
errable and requilite conditions of tenſe. Brown's Fulg. Br: I. 
omi 


Infallibility and inerrablenels is aſſumed by the 
church, without any zzerrable ground to build it on. 
4 ammond on Fundamentals. 


INE'RRABLENESS. 2. /. [from inerrable.] Exemption from 


errour. | EN 
Insfallibility and 7zerrableneſs is aſſumed and incloſed by 
the Romiſh church, without any inerrable ground to build 
it on. 8 . ammond on Fundamentals. 
INEURRABLY. adv. [from inerrable.) With ſecurity from 
errour ; mtallibly, | | | 
 INE&RRINGLY. adv. ¶ in and erring.] Without errour; with- 
out miſtake ; without deviation. 

That divers limners at a diſtance, without copy, ſhould 
draw the {ame picture, is more conceivable, than that matter 
ſhould frame itſelf fo znerringly according to the idea of its 

kind. | Glanwille's Scepſis. 
INE'RT. adj. [iners, Lat.] Dull; fluggith ; motionlets. 
CE y alone, iert and brute, you'll find; 
The caule of all things is by you aſſign'd. 
Informer of the planetary train! | 
Without whole quickening glance their cumb'rous orbs 
Were brute unlively mais, inert and dead. Thomſon. 
Ixz'sTLY. adv. {from inert.) Sluggiſhly; dully. | 
© Ye pow'rs, 

Suſpend a while your force izertly ſtrong. Dunciad. 
IxEsca'TION. z. J. [in and eſca, Latin.} The act of —— 
ing. | Ins — 
Ixe'$TIMABLE. adj. [ineftimable, Fr. ineſtimabilis, Latin. | 

Too valuable to be rated; tranſcending all price. 
I thought I ſaw a thouſand feartul wrecks, 
A thouſand men that fiſhes gnaw'd upon; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of 

Treftimable ſtones, unvalu'd jewels. 

The pope thereupon took advantage, abuling the ſimpli- 
City of the King to luck out ineftimable ſums of money, to 
the intolerable grievance of both the clergy and tempo- 
rality. N | A 

There we ſhall ſee a ſight worthy dying for, that bleſſe 
Saviour, of whom the Scripture does to excellently entertain 
us, and who does fo highly deſerve of us upon the ſcore of 
his infinite perfections, and his e/timable benefits. Boyle. 

Aud ſhall this prize, th' 7ze/tzable prize, ; 

On that rapacious hand for ever blaze! | Pope. 
IxE'vIiDENT. adj. [inevident, Fr. in and ewident. ] Not pla 

obſcure, Not in ule. | 


Blackmore. 


| The habit of faith in divinity. is an argument of things | 


1. . [from inelegant.] Abſence of beauty; 


| | Ds, 185 . Woodward. 
INe'PTLY. adv. [incpte, Latin.] Triflingly; fooliſhly un 


1 
Sbalehs. Rich. III. 


bot. 


ö 


; fooliſh. | 


4. 


all things to the appetites of ara- | 


ikenels of a thing to itſelf; difference | 


nz] 


— 


2. Not to be mollified b atonement. 
| Love leeks to have love: Is 


IN. 


unſeen, and a ſtable aſſent unto things inevident, upon au- 
thority of the divine Revaler. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 


INeviTaBrLityY. 2. /. [from inevitable.) Inipoſſibility to 


be avoided; certainty. ' 
By liberty, Ido underſtand neither a liberty from ſin, mi- 
{ery ſervitude, nor violence, but from Neri or rather 
necellitation; that is, an univerſal immunity from all inevi- 
tability and determination to one. Brambaſl ainſt Hobbes. 
INEVITABLE. adj. (inevitable, Fr, inevitabilis, Lat.] Un- 
avoidable; not to be elcaped, $a 
I had a paſs with him Ky gives me the {tuck in with ſuch 


\ mortal motion, that it is inevitable, Shakeſpeare. 
| Fate inevitable | 
Subdues us. Milton. 


Since my inevitable death you know, 

You ſafely unavailing pity ſhow. Dryden's Auren 

INE'VITABLY. adv. [from izevitable.}. 
of eſcape. | 
The day thou eat'ſt thereof, my ſole command 

Tranſgrelt, inevitable thou ſhalt die. Milton's Par. Loft. 

How ineviiably does an immoderate laughter end in a ſigh? 


be. 
ithout poſſibility 


5s h South's Sermons. | 
Io look no further than the next line, it will inevitably 


follow, that they can drive to no certain point. Dryden, 
Inflammations of the bowels oft inevitably tend to the 
ruin of the whole, Harwey on Conſumptions. 
It our ſenſe of hearing were exalted, we ſhould have no 
quiet or fleep in the ſilenteſt nights, and we muit ;zevitably 
be ſtricken deaf or dead with a clap of thunder.  Betley. 


INEXCU'SABLE. adj. | inexcuſable, Fr. inexcuſabilis, Lat. iu 


and excuſable.] Not to be èxculed; not to be palliated by 

_ apology. 3 VUE | 
Ik is a temerity, and a folly inexcuſable, to deliver up our- 
ſelves ncedleſsly into another's power, 
s we are an iſland with ports and navigable teas, we 
ſhould be izexcuſable it we did not make thule bleilings turn 
to account. | Addifon's Freebulder. 
Sucha favour could only render them more obdurate, and 
more z#excuſable : it would inhance their guilt,  Atterbury. 
If learning be not encouraged under your adminiſtration, 
you are the molt zzexcu/able perton alive. Sabor. 
A fallen woman is the more zzexcuable, as, from the cra- 


dle, the ſex is warned againſt the delulions of men. Clarifa. | 
INEXCU'SABLENESS, 2./. [ from ine u.] Enormity be- 


yond forgiveneſs or palliation. : 
Ihcir zzexcuſableneſs is ſtated upon the ſuppoſition that 


they knew God, but did not glority him. South's Se,. 


INEXCU'SABLY. adv. [from mexiuſable.] To a degree uf 
guilt or folly beyond excuſe, | 


L' Efirange. | 


It will zzexcyſably condemn ſome men, who having re- 


ceived excellent endowments, yet have fruſtrated the in- 

tention, 5 | 655 

INVEXHALABLE. ad. [in and exlale.] That which cannot 
W ; ; | PE 

new laid egg will not fo eaſily be boiled hard, becauſe 

it contains a great ſtock of humid parts, which mult be eva- 


. porated before the heat can bring the zzexbalable parts into | 


Brown's Pulgar Errours. 


confiſtence. 
IX EXHAUST ED. adj 
pollible to be emptied, ö | 
So wert thou born into a tuneful ſtrain, | 
An early, rich, and izexhaujted ein. Dryden. 
INEXHA'USTIBLE. adj. |[ mand exhaufiible.] Not to be drawn 
all away; not to be Beit, | 1 


Reflect on the variety of combinations which may be made 


with number, whole ſtock is zzexhauſtible, and truly inti- 
nite. 5 rale, 


The ſtock that the mind has in its power, by varying the 


idea of ſpace, is perfectly ineæhauſiible, and to it can mul- 
tiply figures in infinitum. 


to be found in nature. 5 


To expreſs complexed ſignifications they took a liberty to 


Brown. | 


| Locke. | 
IN EXIST ENT. adj. {in and exiflent.] Not having being; not 


compound and piece together creatures of allowable forms 


into mixtures extent. Brown's Vulgar Hrrours. 
We doubt whether theſe heterogencities be ſo much as 1 
exiſtent in the concrete, whence they are obtained. Boyle, 
IN EXIT STEN CE. u. ,. [in and exiſleuce.] Want of being; want 
of exiltence. ts 55 
He calls up the heroes of former ages from a ſtate of in- 
exiſtence to adorn and diverſify his poem. Broome on the OJ. 


INEXORABLE. adj. [ inexorable, Fr. inexerabilis, Latin. ] Not 


to he intreated; not to be moved by intreaty. 
You are more inhuman, more exorable, _ 
Oh! ten times more, than tygers of Hyrcania, Shakeſp. 
Inexorable dog. | 
The ſcourge 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Vence. 


Inexorable calls to penance, Milton. 
| The guetts invited came, | | 
And with the reit th' izexorable dame. Dryden. 


Th' inexorable gates were barr dd, 
And nought was ſeen, and nought was heard, 


We can be deat to the words of ſo tweet a charmer, and 
inexorable to all his invitations. : Rogers. 
INEXPE'DIENCE, 15 (in and expediency.) Want of fit- 
IN EXPEDIEN CY. J. nels; want of propriety; unſuitableneſs 
to time or place; inconvenience. | 
It concerneth ſuperiours to look well to the expediency and 
 Inexpediency ot what they enjoin inditterent things. Sander/. 


INEXPE'DIENT, adj. [in and expedient.) Inconvenient ; untiis | 


improper; unſuitable to time or place. 
t is not iuexpedient they ſhould be known to come from 
a perſon altogether a ſtranger to chymical affairs. Boyle. 
We ſhould be prepared not only with patience to bear, but 
to receive with thankfulnels a repulle, it God ſhould lee them 
to be znexpedient, . | S Smalridge's Sermons. 
INEXPE'RIENCE. 7. /. [ inexperience, Fr. in and experience.} 
Want of experimental Knowledge; want of experience. 
Thy words at random argue thine inexperience. Milton. 
Prejudice and ſelf- ſufficiency naturally proceed from inex- 
 perzence of the world, and ignorance of mankind. Addiſon. 
INEXPERIENCED. adj. Line æpertus, Lat.] Not experienced. 
IN EXPERT. adj. [inexpertus, Lat. in and expert. ] Unikiltul; 
unſkilled. | | | 
The race elect advance 
Through the wild deſert; not the readieſt way, 
Leſt ent'ring on the Canaanite alarmd, | 
War terrify them inexpert. Milton's Par, Loft, b. xii, 
In letters and in laws | 
Not inexpert. * Prior. 
INE'XPLABLE. adj. Cine xpiable, French; inexpiabilis, Lat.] 
1. Not to be atoned. 


My love how could' it thou hope, who took'ſt the way 
To raiſe in me inexpiable hate? Milton's Agoniſtes. 
INE'XPIABLY. adv. | from inexpiable.] To a Je bated 
atonement. | 
Excurſions are inexpiably bad, | 
And 'tis much ſafer to leave out than add, Roſcommon. 
INE'XPLEABLY. adv. [in and expleo, Latin.] Inſatably. A 
word not in uſe. - | 
What were theſe harpies but flatterers, delators, and the 
incxpleably covetous? Sandys's Travels. 
INE'XPLICABLE. adj. [ inexplicable, Fr. in and explico, Lat.] 


1 


Lacapable of being explained; not to be made intelligible. 


But dreadful gleams, ſhrieks of woe. Pope's St. Cecilia. 


} of the people. 


—__ 


—é 


2 


7. [in and exhauſted. } Unemptied; not | 


mauner and meaſure iaexpre/ibly abundant. 


all men have of it. 


What coul ſuch apprehenſions breed, but 23 thei 

is, incæplicable paſſions of mind, deſires abhorrn nalen 

embrace, and embracing what they abhor ? S What they 
To me at lealt this icems inexf cable, it light 

elſe than preſſion or motion propagated through ether 


Noye eludes ſagacious reaſon more; Newt, 
„Than this obſcure inexplicable pow'r, Bla 
INZ'XPLICABLY. adv, {from mexplicable.) In à can. 
10 be explained, e RO 

NEXPRESSIBLE, adi. ia and expreſ, 

to be uttered ; 8 | E 5 11 to be told nt 

Thus when in orbs | 

Of circuit inexprefible they ſtood, 

Orb within orb, Milton's Par: % Lf, þ 
Nothing can ſo peculiarly gratity the noble g;( "ut 
human nature, as for one man to lee another * N 
{elf as to ſigh his griefs, and groan his pains 

Joys, and do and feel every thing by tympath and | 
incxprefſible communications, South's g. * 
Ae true God had no certain name given to him Dara 
ther, and God, and Creator, are but titles arifinc | wg 
works; and God is not a name, but a notion = 
human nature of an inexpregible Being, 
There is an inimitable grace in Virgil's words; 584, 
them principally contitts that beauty, which gives io in. 15 
Prelliblè n pleaſure to him who beſt underſtands th * 50 
this diction of his is never to be copied. 8 
INEXPRE'SSIBLY, adv. from incapreſſible.] To a 1 3 
m a manner not to be uttered; unutterably, 2875 
God will protect and reward all his faitht, 


to ung his 


om his 


i ſervants in 1 
Ho bes f Hamm: ud 
* © began to play upon it: the found was excecdiny lng. 
and wrought into a variety of tunes tha | 
melodious. 
IN » » / An . bay ky Py * ö a 1 q 
2 7 7 B.. ay. | [ 1nexpurnable, French; ing. 
ets, Latin, ] mpregnabie; hot to be taken by uflaub; vor 
to be ſubdued. | 9893 
Why ſhould there be unplanted in each ſex 
1 ment and zexpugable appetite of copulation? } 
3 8 7 . * 6 * 
NENTING UISHABLE, adj, [mextingutble, French, iu and ©. 
tingiio, Latin.] Unquenchable. 5 N 8 
| Pillars, itatues, and other memorials, are a ſort cf ſuadew 
of an endleſs life, and ſhov an 


4. TID , . Fe? 
. NN $4; * i * 
7 * 5 
Adddiſun Spectoigs, 


luch a vche. 


\ X R 7% Greaw's 4359 * 

; 7 7 * 9 4 . - . . -- ; LA . ee 

: L 155 F ee 20%. [anextricable, French; ac iti 
bY , ditentangled; not, to be Cicuied ; net to 


be ſet free from oblcurity or perplexity. 


He that ſhould tic itextiricable Knots; only to hafgs the 105 F 


duitry of thoſe that thould attempt to unloole chem, wc 
thought not to have ſerved his generation. Hecaz of Pity, 
„ Stopt by awful heights, and gulpus immaile.  * 
Ok Witdom, and of vait Onnipotence, 
She trembling ttands, and does in wonder gaze, 
Lolt in the wild tnextricable maze. D 


«Xe 


pprany not to be ditentangled. 
| he mechanical atheilt, though you grant him his laws cf 
mechaniſin, is nevertheleſs inextricably pa7zied and ben d 
with the firik formation of anundts.“ Beitley's Sermunt. 
a ; gling ſnares deny, 

Inextricably firm, the power to fly. 10 


1 hilþs, 
2. .. (infailibilite, French, from ma. 
lible.] Inerrabilny; exempiion en 
errour. | 
Inlallibility is the higheſt perfection of the knowingfculiy, 
and conſequently the firmeit degree of atlent, %. 
INFA'LLIBLE. adj. | injaliible, French, in and Fallible.\ Pa- 
vileged from errour; incapable of miſtake; not io be m 
or deceived; certain. 
Every cauſe admitteth not ſuch infallible evidence of prof, 


as leaveth no poſlibility of doubt oi icrupic behind it. H. 


Believe my words ; 
For they are certain and injallble, SB. Horry VI. 
I! he ſucceſs is certain and inſallible, and none ever hct 
miſcarried in the attempt. | 
INFA'LLIBLY, adv. [from infallible.] : 

* Without danger of deceit; with ſecurity from errour. | 
We cannot be as God infallibly knowing god and evil, 
; BEN " S1Gtridge's Serment. 

2, Certain, | OT: CD 
Our bleſſed Lord has diitin&ly opened the ſcere ff 
tous, and directed us to ſuch aconduct as will 7 allibly e 
us hap y in it. Revers's & Able 
To IN AME. S. 4. {infamer, French; infams, Latin. ] 1016 
Preſent to diſadvantage; to defame; to ccnture pubs 
to make intamous; to brand. | 2 
Livia is infamed for the poiſoning of her huſband, Bac, 

Hitherto obſcur'd, infar'd, FR 
And thy fair fruit let hang, as to no end 

Created, . 


tin. ] Publickly branded with guilt z openly Cenaesy ot 


bad nature, 8 Tn 
41 » 3 5 3 "AI, tho? 124 

T hole. that be near, and thoſe that be far from tes 
mock thee, which art i ,ũ Exil. xis. 


Theſe are as ſome farms bawd or waore =, 
Should praiſe a matron; what could hurt her mA 
Bens es 

After times will diſpute it, whether Hotham vs 
intamou at Hull or at Tower-Hill, | 


King CLERIC 
e iy” - „F mam 
Perſons infamous, or branded with any note or 1." 


any publick court of judicature, are, 2% He e e, 
be advocates. Ali e 5 Halt 
I'NFAMOUSLY. adv. [from i:/amous.] 2 
1. Wich open reproach; with publick nutoricty 01 les 
2. Shametully ; ſcandalouſly. | 
That poem was infamsu/ly bad. 


Dryden's Dari 
I'NFAMOUSNESS, DS; 
u 


[ injamie, French; ae ER, 

I'NFAMY, blick reproach z nototici) dp} 

racter. e fam 

Ye are taken up in the lips of talkers, and are, the e 

ö Exal. NA.; 

. I throw my inſamy at thee: | | 
I will not ruinate my tather's houſe, 

Who gave his CLE to lime the {tones together, V. 
And ſet up Lancaſter. Shakeſpeare Hen, 


Her face defac'd with ſcars of infamy. Shak. 
Wilful perpetrations of unworthy actions bran | 
indelible charaCters_of infazy, the name and me Tard. 
poſterity. ins 
FNFANCY. . ſ. [infantia, Latin.] turaliſts 9 
1. The firſt part of life. Ulually extended by na 
ſeven years. . : thei 
Dare we affirm it was ever his meaning, k. 
ſalvation, who, even from their tender 77:/4%9)» 
any other faith or religion than only Chit! 


«nt 
that unte te 
never Ku 4 
no in 5x 
* 1 : 


: « 5 O nee: 
teaching can be available, ſaving that which # * Chri- 
for the firſt univerſal converſion of Gentiles, 35 N 


anity ? 
7 Piritt $ d 
irithous came t' atten 


This worthy 'T heſcus, his familiar friend: 


alex. , 
be noching 


much hin. 


Stulaxg fle t. 


3 


tnextingwijhavle delt wich 


Elac bre. 
INE'XTRICABLY. dv. [from ineætricable.] Toa lguc or 


South's SErmMASe 


8 | Malran's Poradije Lips 
INFAMOUS. adj. infa, infamant, French; Ii. 


8 


— 4 


e 


223 8 „ ay 


INF 


Their love in early infancy began, 


4 role as childhood ripen'a into man. Dryden. 
g The inſenlible impreſſions on our tender infancies have 
yery important and laſting conſequences. Locke. 


1 Civil infancy exten 
cars. : 3 
3. 5 irſt age of any thing; 


wo Spain our ſprings, like old mens children, be 


Decay d and wither'd trom their infancy. gy DAR. 
The difference between the riches ot Roman citizen > in the 
d in the grandeur of Rome, will appear by com- 
eſtates with the eſtates afterwards 

3h it Arbuthnot on Coins, 
gps or hing. fangtheft, or infangtheof, is compound- 
ed ol three Saxon words : the prepolition 472, T, Or ) b, to 
take or catch, and th. It hgnines a privilege or liberty 

ranted unto lords of certain manors to judge any thiet taken 
Within their fee. 


inan) and 5 
in the frit valuation of 


IurANGTHEF, 


NN 1 tin} 
KeaxnT. A. /. (infant, French; infans, Lati FI 
1 "> child 200 the birth to the end of the ſeventh year. 


It being a part ot their virtuous education, {erveth greatly 
both to nourith in them the fear of God, and to put us in _ 
tnual remembrance ot that powerful grace, which openet 
the mouths of in, ante to ſound his praile, Hooker. 


Within the 272faxt rind of this 1mall flower 


Poiſon hath rehdence, and medicine power. Shaleſp. 
There ſhall be no more thence an infant of days nor an old 
man that hath not filled his days. I/a. Ixv. 20. 


Fit the ſhrill found of a tmall rural pipe, 


Was entertainment for the fart tage. | Roſcommon. 


Young mothers wildly are, with tear poſlelt, 


And {train their helpleſs infants to their breaſt. Dryden. 


In their tender nonage, while they ſpread 
Their 1 leaves, and lift their fart head, 


Indulge their childhood. Dudens Virg. Georg. 


2. 7 law. ] A young perſon to the age of one and twenty. 
IN 


ANTA: u. /. [Spaniſh.] A princeſs deſcended from the 


royal blood of Spain. 
INFA'NTICIDE. 1. ſ. (infanticide, Fr. 
The ſlaughter of the infants by Herod. 


INFANTLLE. adj. I infantilis, Latin. ] Pertaining to an infant. 
| the Winter in theſe balls in its nile 


The fly lies a 


ſtate, and comes not to its maturity till the following Spring. 
85 | wy | Derham. | 
IxranTtRY. 1. J. [infanteric, French. ] The foot ſoldiers of 


an armv. 


The principal ſtrength of an army conſiſteth in the infantry 
| uireth men bred in 


ortoot; and to make good infantry it re 


| fome free and plentiful manner. Bacon Henry VII. 
| | That ſmall infantry, 3 
Warr'd On by Cranes. ; Milton. 


IraescTiox. 4. /. Lin and farcio, Latin. ] Stuffing contti- 


ation. ; ; 


An hypocondriack conſumption is occaſioned % an in- 

Jarvey. | 
TlIxFATUATE, . 4. [infatue, from in and fatuus, Latin; 
mifaturr, French. ] Tottrike with folly; to deprive of un-. 


far2im and obſtruction of the ſpleen. 


derſtanding. 


Tue udgment of God will be very viſible in HMatuating a 
people, as ripe and prepared for deſtruction, into folly and 
_ madneſs, making the weak to contribute to the deſigns of the 
wicked; and fluttering even thoſe, out of a conſcience of their | 

gullt, to grow more wicked. Clarendon. 
Its thereforming of the vices and {ottiſhneſs that had long 
overipread the 72; atzated, gentile world; a prime branch ot 
"that delign of Chritt's tending his difciples. Hammond. 
The people are ſo univerialiy infatuated with the notion, 
that, it a cow falls fick, it is ten to one but an old woman 1s 
Capt up in priſon for it. Addiſon on Italy. | 

The carriage of our atheiſts or deiſts is amazing: no dotage 

lo fatuate, no phrenly ſo extravagant as theirs. Bentley, 


5 ay a works g 
That ſlily ſpeak one thing, another think, 
Dink on unwaru'd, till, by enchanting cups 


Injatuate, they their wily thoughts diſcloſe. Phillips. | 
IS?4TUA'TION. 2. . [from ixfatuate.] The act of ſtriking 


with tolly; deprivation of redſon. 


_ Where men give themſelves over to the defence of wicked | 
intereſts and talſe propoſitions, it is juſt with God to ſmite the 
greatelt abilities with the greateſt zufatuations.” —  Seuth. 


ISza'usTING. u. . [from infanftus, Lin] TRE or mak- 
nc WY 


ing unlucky. An odd a inclegant wor | 


As the king did iu ſome part remove the envy from himlelf, 
ſole dich not obſerve that he did withal bring a Kind of male- 


nc 2 
INPEASIBLE: adj. Lin and feaſible, 


;  Bacon's Henry 
Impracticable. 


This is o difficult and bo that it may well drive 
* Glanville's Scepfis.. 


Bf to deipair of ſcience. 
INFECT. v. 4. [infefter, French; infeclus, Latin.) 

i, To att upon by e | 
Qualities ; to hurt 

pollute. l 


They put ſuch words in the mouth of one of thoſe fan- 


dat cal mind z2 
vers. 


10 


I . | Ev'ry day : 2 ' o 
would inf his ſpcech, that if the king 
Should without iſſue die, he'd carry it fo. 


{ 
To make the ſeepter his. Sabeſpeare's Henry VIII 


i Infefted minds 
To their deaf 
vere as terrihle as her 

er; e would ine to the north- ſtar. | Shaxe 


V ; am return'd your ſoldier; 
more infected with my country's love, 


han when I parted hence. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


he love-tale 
78 daughters with like heat, 
Þ ofe wanton paſhons in the ſacred porch _ 


N. 1. I. [ infedtion, French; ixfectio, Latin.] Con- 


gion; an a 
ww milchief b com - * x: 2 1 
Heckion y communication ; taint; poiſon. 


and e r Particles which fly off from diſtempered bodies 
an : a | , 
ing with the juices of others, ran the ſame diſ- 
| in the bodies they came from. | Quincy. 
1 fl What a ſtrange infection 
n into thy ear! Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Purve all; The bleſſed gods 
Do cli Yeetions from our air, whilſt you 
Mays, here, Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
For thay ©> diffus q infection of a man, 
y 85 e known evils but to give me leave, | 
umſtance, to curſe thy curſed ſelf. Shakeſp. 
Leſt that th' in ecken 2 
Like hold . ion of his fortune take 


© tran{miſſ; * 
5 ;0f boch ion or emiſſion of 


INF 


the moſt corporeal; but withal there be a number of thoſe | 

emiſtons, both wholetome and unwholeſome, that give no 

; Bacou's Natural Hiſtory. 

InfE'cTiOUS, adj. [from infect.] Contagious; influencing 
by communicated qualities. 


The: moſt infeetious peltilence upon thee | Shakeſpeare. 


Where the infee?:ous peſtilence did reign, 
Some known diſeaſes are infections, and others are not: 
thole that are infectious are ſuch as are chiefly in the ſpirits, 
and not ſo much in the humours, and therefore pals ealily | 
trom body to body; ſuch as peſtilences and lippitudes. Bacon. | 
Smells may have as much power to do good as to do harm, 
and contribute to health as well as to diteaſes ; which is too 
much felt by experience in all that are infectious, and by the 
1e poiſons, that are received only by the 


INFE'CTIOUSLY. adv. [from infectious.] Contagioully, 
'The will dotes, that is inclinable 

To what nfecticu/ly itlelt aftects. 
INFECTIOUSNESS. 4. /. [trom ixfectious.] The quaiity of 
being intectious ; contagiouſneſs. ES 
trom wnfe&#.] Having the quality of con- 


ded by the Englith law to one and twenty 


beginning z original ; commence- 


operation of ſon 


Comwvel. 


INFE'CTIVE, adj 


True love, well conſidered, hath an infetve power. S:dney, 
INFECU'ND, 7. /. [infecundus, Lat.] Untruitful; infertile. 
How fate and agreeable a conlervatory the earth is to ve- | 
getables, is manitelit from their rotting, drying, or being ten- 
dered infecund in the waters, or the air; but in the earth their 
Derham's Phyſico- Theology. 
INFECU'NDITY. 7. /. [infecunditas, Latin.] Want of fer u- 
lity; barrennels, | us 
INFELICITY, 2. /. [infelicite, French; infelicitas, Latin.] 
Unhappinels; miſery; calamit y. 
Whatever is the ignorance and ifelicity of the preſent ſtate, 
we were made wiſe and happy. | 
Here is our great zxfelicity, that, when ſingle words ſignity 
complex ideas, one word can never diſtinctly manifeſt all the 
parts of a complex idea, 3 
To INFER. v. a. [ierer, French; infero, Latin.] 
1. To bring on; to induce. | 
Vomits zzfer tome ſmal 


2. Ditbehet of Chriſtianity, 


vigour is long preſerved. ſingle fault, 


vours of religon; but ſo it is, that infidelity is propagated 


Glanwille's Scepſis, c. 1. 


| | | INFINITE. adj. [infini, French; infinitus, Lain. 

infanticidium, Latin. ] | 1. Unboundel; boundlets ; 

| | detriment to the lungs. Harwey. | 

2. To fer is nothing but, by virtue of one propoſition laid 
down as true, to draw in another as true, i. e. to ice or ſup- 
pole ſuch a connection of the two ideas of the 27 ed pro- 


Yet what thou can't attain, which b 
To glority the Maker, and fer 
Thee allo happier, ſhall not be with-held 


reat, 
Or bright, #fers not excellence: the earth, 
h in compariſon of heav'n ſo ſmall, 
Nor gliſtering, may of ſolid good contain 
More plenty than the ſun, that barren ſhines. _ | 
One would wonder how, from ſo ditfering premiſles, they | 
ſhould all inter the ſame concluſion. | 
They have more opportunities than other men have of pur- þ 
chaling publick eitecm, by deſerving well ot mankind ; and 
luch opportunities always fer obligations, 
3. To otter; to produce. : 5 
| Clifford play'd the orator, 
Inferring arguments of mighty force. Shakeſp | 
I'SFERENCE. 2. J. [inference, French, from ie] Conclu- 
nion drawn from previous arguments. “ 
Though it may chance to be right in the concluſion, it is 
yet unjuit and miſtaken in the method of eren 
Iheſe i»ſerences or concluſions are the effects of rcaſoning, 
and the three propoſitions, taken all together, are cajled ſyl- 
logiſm or argument. 1 erl. 
INFE'RIBLE. adj. [from infer.] Deducible from premiſed 
nly beget fallacies, ſo men from 
fallacious foundations, and milapprehended mediums, erect | 
concluſions no way inferrible from their premiſſes, Brown. | 
Veriorité, French, from Meriour.] 


As ſimple miſtakes commo 


INFE'RIORITY. 2. /. |? 
Lower ſtate of dignity or value. 
The language, though not o if 
proaching to it as our modern barbariin will 
refore we are to reſt co 
which is not poſſibly to be remedied. | 
INFE'RIOUR. adj. [inf 
1. Lower in place. 
2. Lower in ſtation o A Ws 
great perſon gets more by obliging 
ditdaming him. * 
3. Lower in value o ney 
I. e love of liberty with lit | 
Andi life itſelf th' inferiour gift of Heav'n, 
I! have added ſome 
ther they are equal or 
is the moſt improper judge oft. 
4. Subordinate, 5 5 TOR ts 
| d fundamental truths in philoſophy, religion; 
and human life, conduct our thoughts into a thouſand e- 
riour and particular pro | 
INFERIOUR. z. /. [from the 
or {tation than another. 1 
INFE'RNAL. adj. [infernal, French; infernus 


F equal dignity, yet as near 
itented with that only * 
|; Verttur, French. 


Won aud injauſling upon the W as an ill prog- | 


nal papers of my own, which, whe- | . 
ontagion ; to affect with communicate to my other poems, an apt 
5 + eee 


| by contagion; to taint; to poiſon z to | 


Vected people, that children and muſicians call 
| Sidney. 


ariſeth from parts actually diſtinguiſhed. 
TO eyes, ſweet lady, have infefed mine. Shakeſp. 


2. Boundleſs number. | PO EE BEE 
We lee all the good ſenſe of, the age cut out, and minced 
into almoſt an'z ntude of diſtinctions, Ad-liſen's Spectator. 
INFINITY, . J. | mfinite, French; infinitas, Latin. 5 
1. Immenſity; boundlefine(s ; unlimited qualities. | 


adjective.] One in a lower rank, 


c aature of bad news, igfecls the teller. Shakeſpeare. „Latin. ] Helliſh ; 


1 
His gigantick limbs, with large embrace, 
Infold nine acres of infernal ſpace. 
INFE'RNAL Stone. u. f. 
Infernal flone, or the lunar cauſtick, 
evaporated ſolution of ſilver, or from c 
a very powerful cauſtick, eating away 
bones to which it is applied. ? 
INFE'RTILE. adj. [nfertile, French, in and / 
ful ; not productive; without fecundity; intecund. 
Ignorance being of itlelf, like {tiff clay, an infertile ſoil, 
when pride comes to ſcorch and harden it, it grows perfectly 
| Government of the Tongue. 
INFERTILITY. z. /. [infertilite, French, from ixfertile.] Un- 
fruitfulneſs; want of fertility. 
The fame dittem 
plague, occaſioned: 
whereby the fruits of the earth 
very unwholeſome. x 


wr eat pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets. SHA. 
© Ipeaks poniards, and cvery word ſtabs : if her breath 
terminations, there were no living near 

ſpeare. 


is prepared from an |. 
{tals of ſilver. It is 
e fleſh and even the 

Hill's Mat. Med. 
dit. Unfruit- 


Milton. | 
the air that occaſioned the 
the infertility or noxiouſnels of the ſoil, 
became either very ſmall, or 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To IN FEST. b. 4. [infefler, French; infeſto, Latin, ] To har- 
eye nis that manner of communicating adiſeaſe by ſome | rxaſs; to diſturb; to plague, 9 885 
f mean while, to ſtrengthen that 

part which in heart they favo 
under colour of other quarrels, 


Although they were a people inſeſted, and mightily hated 
of all others, yet was there nothing of force to work the ruin 
of their (tate, till the time beforementioned was expired. 

Unto my feeble breaſt 

Come gently; but not with that mighty rage 

Wherewith the martial troops thou do'lt ft, 

And hearts of greateſt heroes do'ſt enrage. 

They were no mean, diſtreſſed, calamitous perſons that fled 
to him for refuge; but of ſo great quality, as it was apparent 
that they came not thither to protect 
to infeft and invade his, 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
the thinner and more airy 


their own fortune, but 
les as in odours and infections, is, of all the reſt, 


Bacon Henry VII. 


genius, are envy, avarice, ſuperſtition, love, | 
res and pathons that zfef human life. 


: $44 ; Addijon's Speftatof; 
; Foun infefts mankind more terrible in +, (ks and 
ects. 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Theſe, ſaid the 
with the like ca 


INFESTI'VITY. v. /. [in and feſtivity.} Mournfulneis; want 


of cheertuineis. 


INFE'STRED. adi. [inand fefter.] Rankling; inveterate. 


This curted creature, mindtul of that old 
Infeflred grudge, the which his mother telt, 
So ſoon as Clarion he did behold, 
His heart with vengeful malice inly ſwelt. Spenſer, 


INFEUDA'TION. n.f. |in and feudum, Latin.] The act of 


putting one in poſſeſſion of a tee or eſtate. | | 

nother military proviſion was conventional and by te- 
nure, upon the :feudation of the tenant, and was utually 
called knight't ſer vice. Hale's Common Law of England. 


I'NFIDEL. ». /. [infidelle, Fr. infidelis, Latin.) Au unbe- 


lieverz a milcreant z a pagan z one who rejects Chrittianity. 

Exhorting her, it ſhe did marry, yet not to join herlelf to 
an infidel, as in thoſe times ſome widows chriſtian had done, 
tor the advancement of their eſtate in this world, Hooker, 


INFIDELITY. 2. /. [infidelite, French; infidelitas, Latin.] 
1. Want of faith. 


Ihe conlideration of the divine omnipotence and infinite 
wildom, and our own ignorance, are great inſtruments of 
ſileneing the murmurs ot infidelity. Taylor. 


One would fancy that infidels would be exempt from that 
which ſeems to grow out of the imprudent fer- 


with as much fierceneſs and contention, as if the ſafety of 


- - mankind depended upon it. - Addilon's Steaater. 
3. Lreachery; deceit, i if 7 


n 


The injdel:ities on the one part between the two ſexes, and 
the caprices on the other, the vanities and vexations attending 
even the molt refined delights that make up this buſineſs + 
life, render it filly and uncomfortable. Speftator. 
| boy ls; unlimited; immenſe; having no 
boundaries or limits to its nature. f | 
Impollible it is, that God ſhould withdraw his preſence 


from any thing, becauſe the very ſubſtance of God is inſi- 
nite, 3 | 


725 5 ; | ; Hooker. 
What's time, when on eternity we think? | 
A thouſand ages in that ſea mult fink : 1 
Time's nothing but a word; a million 5 

Is full as far from infinite as one. Denbam. 


Thou ſov'reign power, whole ſecret will controuls 
The inward bent and motion of our ſouls ! : 
_ Why halt thou plac'd ſuch infinite degrees 


Between the cauſe and cure of my diſeaſe? Prior, 


x 6 When we would think of.infinite ſpace or duration, we at 
r 


it make ſome very large idea; as perhaps of millions of 


ages or miles, which poſſibly we multiply ſeveral times. Locke, _ 


Even an angel's comprehenſive thought 
Cannot extend as far as thou haſt wrought; 
Our vaſt conceptions are by ſwelling brought, 


Swallow d and loſt in 1njinite, to nought. Demis. © 
2. It is hyperbolically uſed tor large z great. 8 I 
F'NFINITELY. adv. [from (finite. ] Without limits; with= 
out bounds; immenlely. , e 
Nothing may be 7jinitely deſired, but that good which in- 


dced is inhnite. 


. ST 0 Hooler. 
This is Antonio, | | 


To whom I am ſo infinitely bound, Shak. Mereh. of Fen. 


_. Theking fawthaiconranwile it would follow, that Eng- 
land, though much leſs in territory, yet ſthould have mi 
nitely more ſoldiers of their native forces than thoſe others 
nations have. 


NS. „ Bacon's Henry VII. 
Infinitely the greater part of mankind have proteſled to act 


under a füll pertuaſion of this great article. Rogers. 


I'NFINITENESS. 2. J. {from infinite.] Immenſity z bound- 
iclinets;; infinity. | * 


he Cunning of his flattery, the readineſs of his tears, the 


1nfiniteneſs of his vows, were but among the weakelt threads 
ot his net. oy 3 


| V Sidney. 
Let us abways bear about us ſuch impreſſions of reverence, 


and fear of God, that we may humble ourſelves before his 
Almightinels, and expreſs, that infinite diſtance between his 
infuniteneſs and our weak ueſles. | 
INFIN 
INFINITIVE. adj. [:afinitif, French; mifiuitivns, Latin. ] In 
grammar, the zwz/tve athrms, or intimates the intention of 
affirming, Which is one uſe of the indicative z but then it 
does not do it ablolutely. Clarke's Latin Grammar .. 
INFINITUDE. 2. /. [from infinite, _ | S110 
| 1. Infinity Ne | | 


| Er EH Taper. 
ITE'SIMAL, adj. [from infinite.) Infinitely divided. 


Contuſion hear his voice, and wild u | roar 5 | 7 Il 
Stood rul'd, ſtood vaſt infinitude contin'd. Paradiſe Laß. 
Though the repugnancy of 72finitude be equally incom - 


; petible.40 continued or ſucceſſive motion, or continued quan- 
tity, and depends upon the incompoſſibility of the very na- 
ture of things tucceflive oz extenſive with 77finitud2; yet that 
incompoſſibility is moreconſpicuous in diſcrete quantity, that 


1. 


There cannot be more zxfinities than one; for one of them 


would limit the other. Ealeigh's Hiflory of the World. 


The better, the more defireable ; that therfore mult be de- 


ſirable wherein there is 7afinity of goodneſs; ſo that if any 
ng deſirable may be infinite, that muſt needs be the high- 
eſt o 

God, therefore he our felicity and bliſs, 
2. Endleſs number. An hy perbolical uſe of the word, 


all things that are deſired; no good is infinite but only 
HS Hooker. 


Homer has concealcd faults under an zfirity of admirable 


beauties. | Breome”s Notes on the Odyſſey. 


The liver, being ſwelled, compreſſeth the ſtomach, ſtops 


the circulation of the juices, and produceth an ixſinity of bad 
{ymptoms. - 7 Arbutbnot on Diet. 
INFTRM. adj. [infirme, French; infirmus, Latin. ] | 
1. Weak; feeble; diſabled of body. 


Here ſtand I your brave; 


| A = infirm, weak, and 1e, old man. Saleſp. 


lat on my head all might be viſited, 


Thy frailty, and znfirmer lex, forgiv'n; 


To me committed, and by me expos d. Milt. Par. Loft, 


2. Weak of mind; irreſolute. 


I'll go no more; 
I am afraid to think what I have dong: 


Look out again, I dare not, 


* 


w—nfirm ot purpoſe; | 
Give me the dagger. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


| 3. Not ſtable; not ſolid. 


He who fixes upon falſe e treads upon infirm 
ound, and ſo inks; and he, who fails in his deductions 


rom right principles, ſtumbles upon firm ground, and falls. 


Seuth. 


To INFIRM. v. a, | infirmer, Fr. infirmo, Lat.] Toweaken 
to ſhake ; to enfeeble. Not in ule, 


Some contrary ſpirits will object this as a ſufficient reaſon 


to ii all thole points. Raleigb 's Egays. 


The tpleen is unjultly introduced to invigorate the ſini- 
= | M | ker 
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ſter ſide, which, being dilated, would rather infirm and de- 2. To fill with tlie breath. 5 | UN6L.uENT: adj. I influent, Latin. ] Flowin in. 

bilitate it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. With might and main they chas'd the murd'rous ſox, | The clücf intention of chirurgery, as well as mth "EP 
INFIRMARY. v. ſ. [infirmeric, Fr.] Lodgings for the lick. With brazen trumpets and wflated box, 80 Keeping a jut equilibrium between the infuent Huld 2 
Theſe buildings to be for privy lodgings on both tides, To kindle Mars with military ſounds, : valcular tolids, © _ Po rb uot on , 0 

and the end for privy galleries, whereot one ſhould be for an Nor wanted horns t' inſpire ſagacious hounds. Dryden. INFLUENTIAL, adj, {from influence.) Exerting be 9 
infirmary, it any ſpecial perſon ſhould be lick, Bacon. | INFLATION. z. . finflatio, Latin, from iHate.] The ſtate or power. __ uence 
INFURMITY. 7. . | infirm e, French. ] oh bf being ſwelled with wind); flatulence, IT ur now over-ſhadowed ſouls may be emblemed by tl 
1. Weakneſs of ſex, age, or temper. . Wind coming upwards, 7flations and tumours of the}. cruſted globes, whole influential emiſſions are interrußted hi 
| Infirmty, WG: ; | | belly, are ns of a phlegmatick conſtitution. Arbuthnot.] the interpoſal of the benighted clement, Glanwill 10 wp, 
Which waits upon worn times, hath ſomething ſeiz'd To INFLE CT. v. a. { infiefo, Latin. The inward: fprings and wheels of the een r Yr. 
His wiſh'd ability, \ Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. |. 1. To bend; to turn. on the moſt ſublimed intellectuals, is dangerouſly 1 51 
Diſcover thine infirmity, _ | What makes them this one way their race direct, | a "ne 
That warranteth by law to be thy privilege : _ While as a thoutant other ways reject? TNFLUX. 2. ſ. [influxus, Latin.] | e 

I am with child, ye bloody homicides. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. Why do they never once their courle izfle ? Blachm. J 1. Act ot flowing into any thing. | 

If he had done or faid any thing amiſs, he defied their Do not the rays of light which tall upon bodies, begin to It once contracted in a fyſtole, by the 17% of the h 


worſhips to think it was his infirmtes. Shak. Jul. Ceſar.) bend before they arrive at the bodies? And are they not re- rits, why, the ſpirits continually flowing in without le: do:! 
e ion 


Are the infirmities of the wag pains, and leaſes, his | flecteds refracted, and ixflefed by one and the fame princi-} it not always remain o ? Ray on the Cet, 
complaints? His faith reminds him of the day when this} ple, acting varioufly in various circumitances? Merton. An claſtick fibre, like a bow, the more extended, jr ry 
corruptible ſhall put on incorruption, and this mortal im- 2, To change or vary. | a ſtores 1tlelf with the greater force ; if the lpring he Jeitr 5 
mortality. | | : 


Rogers. | 3. To vary a nounor verb in its terminations. ed, it is like a bag, 


only paſſive as to the 12H of the lic, 
£ . Fl . * 8 A Ju! . 
INFLECTION. 2. /. [nfleftio, Latin.] ; = 


2. Failing ; weakneſs; fault. Arbutbrg:. 


A friend ſhould bear a friend's 77firmzties 


1. 'The act of bending or turning. 2. Infuſion, 


But Brutus makes mine greater than they are,  Shakeſþ. Neither thedivine determinations, perfuaſions, or inflexions There is another life after this ; and the 3»fux of - 
Many infirmities made it appear more requiſite, that a] of the underſtanding or will of rational creatures, doth de-] knowledge of God, in relation to this everlaſting lite, isl, 
wiſer man thould have the application of his intereſt. Clarend. |  ceive the underſtanding, pervert the will, or neceſſitate either | * finitely of moment. Hole's Origin 9) 5h on 
Ho difficult is it to preſerve a great name, when hethat| to any moral evil. Hale. 3. Influence; power. In this ſenſe it is now not uſed, © 
has acquired it, is ſo obnoxious to ſuch little weakneſſes and | 2, Modulation of the voice, nt 1 We will enquire whether there be, in the footttes of 1. 
infirmities, as are no {mall diminution toit, hen diſcovered. His virtue, his geſture, his countenance, his zeal, the mo-] ture, any ſuch tranſmiſſion and iH of immaterial wing, 
155 1 | | Addijon's Spectator. tion of his body, and the iflectian of his voice, who firſt ut- | and what the force of imagination is, either upon the body 
3. Diſeaſe; malady. 7 | 1 tereth them as his own, is that which giveth the very eſſence] imaginant, or upon another body. Baron's Natural Hijiyr,, 
General laws are like general rules of phyſick, according] of inſtruments available to eternal life. | Hooker. | Adam, in innocence, might have held, by the cout mad 

- whereunto, as now, no wiſe man will detre himlelt to be [.4, Variation of a noun or verb. | | 


wenn af ig b g a l 5 | 3 influx of the divine will and power, a ſtate ot immortalts. 
cured, if there be joined with his diſeaſe ſome ſpecial acci- The ſame word in the original tongue, by divers inflec- | 150 


. . . . , . . . » . ; 7 : 2 d Hale. 
dent, in regard that thereby others in the fame zfiromty, but] tions and variations, makes divers dialects. Brerewood. Theſe two do not ſo much concern ſea-fiſh, yet they have 


without the like accident, may. Hooker. INFLE'CTIVE. adj, [from inflet.] Having the power of þ a great i Huæ upon rivers, ponds, and lakes. Hy, 
INFIRMNESS. #./. {from infirm.] Weaknels ; feebleneſs. bending. | rs | IN Luxio us. adj. {from wnflux.] Influential, Not wed, 
| Some experiments may diſcover the firmneſs and mniut- ft This infle#ive quality of the air is a great e | The moon hath an influxious power to make imprefiions 
- ficiency of the peripatetick doctrine. Bale. and confulion of aitronomical obſervations. Derham, | upon their humours. Howel's England's Tears, 
Jo IS FIX. wv.a. [infixus, Latin.) To drive in; to faſten. | INFLEXIBIULITY. 8 


And at the point two (tings infixed are, „„ 
Both deadly ſharp, that ſharpeſt ſtecl exceeden far. en 1. Stittnels ; quality of reſiſting flexure. = DE info | 
3 I never Jov'd myſelf, | Iz. Obſtinacy; temper not to be bent; inexorable pertinacy. | With greedy paws, and over all did ſpread 
Till now, infixed, I behold myſelf, | | INFLENIBLE. adj. French; mflexibilis, Latin. [His golden wings. Fair; Deer. 
Drawn in the flatt'ring table of her eye. Shak. K. John. 1. Not to be bent or incurvated. | Noble Banquo, let me iafoll thee, | ; 
Immoveable, ch and frozen round. Milton. Such errors as are but acorns in our younger brows, grow | And hold thee to my heart. Shakeſpeare's Macheth, 
That ſting iH d within her haughty mind, oaks in our older heads, and become rnflexable tõ the pow=- | | 


; e ee he RENE gre To INFO'LD. v. a. [in and old.] To involve; to inwr. 
5 1. / . Fr. from infle | C e : | z de Wwtap; 
INFLE'XIBLENESS. 5 . . [inflexibilite, Fr. from inflexible.] | to inclole with involutions. © 277” * 


For all the creſt a dragon did __ 
1 


| nine | But does not nature for the child prepare 
And her proud heart with ſecret ſorrow pin d. Dryden. ertularm of reaſon. Brown's Prefaceto Vulgar Errours. | The parent's love, the tender nuric's care? 
Arcite on Emily had fix'd his. looks: © Too great rigidityand elaſticity of the fibres makes them — Who, for their own forgetful, ſeek his good, 
The fatal dart a ready paſſage found, 14 | inflexible to the cauſes, to which they ought to yield. Arbuth.} fold his limbs in, bandz, and fill his veins with food. 
And deep within her heart id the wound, Dryden. 2, Not to be prevailed on; immoveable. * 1 „ ; = IN  Blatkrire, © 
To INFLA'ME. v. a. [ inflammo, Latin. } _ | 'The man reſolve} and ſteady to his truſt, t, Wings raiſe her arms, and wings her feet infolll, Pie. 
1. To kindle; to ſet on fire. £ ON Inflexible to ill, and obſtinatel juſt. Addiſon. To INFO'LIATE. . 4. {in and folium, Latin. ] To coverwith 
Love more clear than yourſelves, dedicated to a love, 24 A man of an upright and 5 temper, in the exe- | leaves. . . 
fear, more cold than yourſelves, with the clearneſs Jays a}. cution of his country 5 laws, cult overcome all private fear, | Jong may his fruitful vine ligte and claſp abovt him 
night of ſorrow upon me, and with the coldnels nflames a |, As | A Addiſon. | with embracements, | Hell. 
world of fire within me. £ 3 Sidney. \ 3. Not to be changed or altered. Ty | | To INFO RM. v. a. [infermer, French; injorme, Latiu.] 
Its waves of torrent fire imd with rage. Milton. The nature of things are inflexible, and their natural reta- | 1. To animate z to actuate by vital powers, 
2. To kindle deſire. | I tions unalterable: we mult bring our underſtandings to All alike h 1 
heir luſt Was inflamed towards her. Suſan. vi. | things, and not bend things to our fancies, | atts. | With radiant light, as glowing ir'n wich fire. Malen. 
More mflon'd with luſt thin rage. Milton. INFLESIBLY. adv. [from wflexible.} Inexorably; invaria- | Let others better wold the running maſs 5 
3. To exaggerate; to aggravate. 5355 bly; without relaxation or remiſſion. 5 | Of metals, and N the breathing brats; ___ 
A friend cxaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy t#fames | It ſhould be hegunearly, and inflexibly kept to, till there} And ſoften into fleſh a marble face. Dede Zn, 
his crimes, h Hadiſon's Spectator. | appears not the leaſt reluctancy. = Locle] As from chaos, huddled and detorm'd, 
41. To heat the body morbidly with obltructed matter. | To INFLICT. . A. Diigo, inflitus, Latin; infliger, Fr.] The god ſtruck fire, and lighted up the lamps 
J. To provoke; to irritate. „„ SE I 10 put in act or impoſe as a puniſhment. ut >. eautify the iky ; ſo he inform'd 5 
A little vain curiosity weighs ſo much with us, or the I know no pain, they can inflict upon him, I This ill-ſnap'd body with adaring foul. Dryd. and Les. 
_ church's peace fo little, that we ſacrifice the one to the whet- Will make him ſay I mov'd him to thoſe arms. Shakeſp. } Breath informs this fleeting frame. e 
ting A of the other. Decay / Piety. Sufficient is this puniſhment which was inflictedd. 2 Cor. li. This ſovereign arbitrary foul | 
6. To fire with pafſtion. . 1 J. What the potent victor in his rage 1 Iormt, and moves, and animates the whole, Blackmy, | 
Satan, with thoughts md of higheſt deſign, I Can elfe inflif, - Milton. } While life informs theſe limbs, the king reply d, 


Puts on (wift 4 1% 
Jo INFLA'ME, vb. u. 


Milton. | What heait could wiſh, what hand i»fli# this dire dil- Well to deſerve be all my cares employ F. P. 
ſtructed matter. | 


o grow hot, angry, and painful by ob-, grace? RY Dryden's Au. b. vi. | z. To inſtruct; to ſupply with new knowledge ; to acqua?, 
5 | By diſeaſes we condemn ourſelves to greater torments than] Before the thing. communicated was anciently put az 


It the veiiculz are oppreſt, they h. Wiſeman. | have been yer Invented by anger or revenge, or #yflifed by | now generally ; ſometimes in: I know not bow proper. - 
INfLAMER, n. /. from inflame.} The thing or perſon that |. the greateſt tyrants upon the worſt of men. Temple. | The drift is to infoim their minds <vith ſome metho! of 
. Oo Gt VVV INFLICTER, 2. /. from inflict.] He who puniſhes. reducing the laws wto their original cauſes. Homer 
Intereſt is a great mer, and lets a man on perſecntion evenge is commonly not bounded, but extended to the have this preſent evening from my utter 
uncler the colour of zeal. - Aion Spetthtor. | utmoſt power of the. infliter.  Covernment of the Tongue. | Bren well axforzed of them, and with cautions. Stat}. 
Allemblies, ho act upon publick principles, proceed upon |INFLICTION. 1, [from inflict.] „ . oer twin, by thee een Mila. 
influence from particular leaders and % en, Soi. x, The act of uling puniſhments. 5 | | | The long ſpeeches rather confounded than informed is 
INFLAMMABILITY. 2. /. U from inflammable.] The quality | - „ UT NG ESSE underſtanding. 125 | : Clarendme 
of catching i Dead to zfli2n, to themſelves are dead; 2 1 The difficulty ariſes not from what ſenſe izformsus t 
This it will do, if the ambient air be impregnate with ſuh- | And fiberty plucks juſtice by the noſe. © Shakeſpeare, from wrong applying our notions. beh. 
tile njlammabilities. | Broxon's Fuge, Errours. |. Sin ends certainly in death; death not only as to merit, | Though I may not be able to inform men more than tte) 
_ . Choler is the lighteſt and molt inflammable hart of the}, but glſo as to actual inflifjon. © South's Sermons, | know, yet] may give them the occafion to consider. Temple. 
blood; whence, from its znflammability, it is called a ſul- 2, The puniſhment impoſec. — The ancients examined in what conſiſts the beauty of good 
hur. Harvey on-Conſumptions. What, but thy malice, mov'd thee to miſdeem © ] * poſtures, as their works ſufficiently form us. Dryamm. 
INFLAMMABLE. adj, [French.] Ealy to be let on flame; Of righteous Job, than cruelly to afftit him Hle may be ignorant of theſe truths, who will neve! taks 
having the quality of flaming. ISS With all % iont? But his patience won. Par. Reg.] the pains to employ his faculties to inform biulelt of het 
The juices of olives, almonds, nuts, and pine-apples, are 'How delpicable are the threats ofa creature as impotent as | | 2 png 8 bo 7 
all inflammable. | Bacon Natural Hiſtory. | ourſelves, when compared with tlie wrath of an Almighty | To underſtand his calling in the commonwealth, aus 
Licetus thinks .it poſſible to extract an inflammable vil | | I 5 


2 ext 2 oil] Judge, whoſe power extends to eternal inflictions? Rogers. religion, is enough to take up his time: few inform , 
| fromthe ttone aſbeſtus. Wilkins's Mathematical Magie.“ is ſevereſt inflictions are in themſelves acts of juſtice and | {elves in theſe to the bottom. | 3 
Out of water grow all vegetable and animal ſubſtances,, righteoutneſs. 


5 i ln „ P  Regers's Serions. A more proper opportunity tends to make the wn 
- which conkhilt as well of e and flammable INI C TIVE. ah. infinite, French, from mfii2.] That] more informing or beautiful. Broome's Notes an the e 
parts, as of earthy and alkalizatq ones. Noxwtor's Opt. | which is laid on as a puniſhme nt. © | I think it neceffary, for the intereſt of virtue and me 
Inflammable ſpirits are fubtile volatile liquors, which come] FNFLUENCE. 2. /. (influence, French; influo, Latin.] © | that the whole kingdom ſhould be informed in lome par? 
over in qittillation, mitcible with water, and wholly com- | 1: Power of the celetial atpeRs operating upon terreſtria bo- of your character. | Fs 
buttible. A  Arbuthuat on Aliments. dics and affairs. | VVV 3. To offer an accuſation to a magiſtrate. 3+ Krit 
INFLA'MMABLENESS, . J. [from inflammable.} The qua- he facred influence of light appears. Milton, | Tertullus i»formed the governor againlt Paul. £7535» 
lity of calily catching fire, | | 3 Comets no rule, no e order own ;.,'-' [Jo INFORM. v. . | She f 
We may treat of the inflammableneſs of bodies. Boyle. Their mfluence dreaded; as their ways unknown, Prior, | 1. To give intelligence. | | 
[XFLAMMA TION, # J. (inflanmatio, Latin; mftanmation, a. Afcendant power; power of diretting or modifying. | _ fic the bloody buſineſs which zxform . te. 
French. F . h Incomparable lady, your commandment doth not only Thus to mine eyes. pa bteſt eart p. . 
1. The act of fetting on flame. zive me the will, but the power to obey you; ſuch zmfzence | INFO'RMAL, adj. [from inform.] Offering an intormaden; 
2. The ſtate of being in flame. 185 | hath your excellency.. © 4 . eee A word net uted, | | | 
The flame extendeth not beyond the inflammable eu-“ God hath his influence into the very eſſence of all things,, Theſe poor informal women are no more 
ence, but cloſely adheres unto the original of its 1%. without which influence of Deity ſupporting them, their ut- | But inſtruments of ſome more mightier meme! Mcaſar's 
tion. 1 | Brown. |, ter annihilation.could not chuſe but follow. Hooker. That ſets them on, Shakepeare's Meaſure fi! - 4 
Some urns have had inferiptions on them, exprefling that“ A wife mun ſhall over-rule his ſtars, and have a greater IX FORMAN T. u. /. [French. | 
the lamps within them were burning when they were fhrlt | ihfue nice upon his own content than all the conſtellations and | x. One who gives information or inſtruction. Fern 
buried; whereas the mnflazcnation ot tat and viicous va- | - planets of the firmament. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. He believes the ſentence is true, as it is made up 10 8 
pours doth pretently vaniſh, . Wilkins's Dedalus. Foreknowledge had no influence on then fault, Milton which his zformapnt underſtands, though the ideas 0 


: ' 0 i a W : a I: 4 „ fe word 
3. In chirurgery.] Inflammation is when the blood js '6b- | - Religion hath to great an influence upon the felicity of | known to him which his inforz71axt has under theſe v w_ 
ttructed foas to crowd in a greater quantity into any parti- men, that it ought to be upheld, not only out of a 80 „ . 2 : 8 | 
cular part, and gives it à greater colour and heat than ufnal. | the divine vengeance in another world, but out of regard to} 2. One who exhibits an accuſation. 
* 7 


r Lg ny. | - the temporal proſperity of men. Hotfon. INFORMATION, 2. /. { informatic, Latin, from if 
It that bright ſpot ſtay in his place, it is an 77flommation 


a Our inconfiſtenty in the purfuit of ſchemes throughly di- | r. Intelligence given; inſfrudcton. _— 
of the burning Ee Lev. Kili. 28. geſted, has a bad innen on our affairs. 4; bn. SYS Bur reaſon with the fellow, fron 
4. Theact of e£xcmmg tervour of mind. 8 So aſtoniſhing a ſcene would have preſent influence upon Leſt you ſhould chance to whip your informara'y 
Prayer kiudlett dur de ty behold God by tpeculation; | them, but not produce a laſting effect. | Atterbury. Kad hea the meflenger who bids beware Cgriglatt's 
anchthe mind, delighted with that contemplanve liæht of God, Where it ought to have greateſt infinence, this obvious in-. Of what is to be dreaded. Shake/pert. . the paßte 
tuketh every where now i Niet ions to pray the riches of | diſputable truth is little regarded. * Rogers. The active informations of the intelle filling Wie- 
the myRerics of hruvenly witdom, continually ttirring up in | | 


7 1 12 . xd . * 4 5 A | 4 - ter ore 7 
{ | To I'NFLOENCE, wv. a. [from the noun.] To act upon with | reception of the will, like form cloſing with man 5 5b. 
us correſpondent detires towards them. Hooker. | 


es to | a directive or impullive power; to modify to any purpoſe; to tuate into a third and diftin& perfe jon of ns 2 thing 
INrLAVMATORY, ach. [from wfare.} Having the power | guide or lead to any end. | 3 | They gave thoſe complex ideas nantes, nalen . 
of inflamog. e 5 By thy kind pow'r and influencing care, 85 they were continually to give and receixe 10 Laces, 
The extremity of pain often creates à coldneſs in the ex- The various creatures move, and hve, and are. Milton. | might be the eaſier and quicker underſtood. and get 1997 
tremitics: Nich u lemtation is very contiltent with an %%“ Theſe experiments ſueceed after the ſame manner i va- He ſhould regard the propriety of his words, Sw 
matory diſteinper. Arbuthudt on Diet. 5 


. : . Hot on { cu as in the open air, and therefore are not influenced by | information in' che ſubſett he intends to hand Hife 
An inflammatory fever hurried him out of this lite m | the weightor preſſure of theatmotphere, Newton's Opticks. .Thete men have hat longer opportunities 0 RB.“ 
three days. 8 N Pe to Savift. “ This itanding revelation was atteſted in the moſt folemn | and are equally concerned with ourſelves- 
To INFLA TIE. 0.4. {inflaties, Latin. ] and crelible manner; and is ſufficient to z»frence their faith 2. Charge or accuſation exhibited. 
1. To Well with wind. . and practice, if they attend. Atterbury. | 3. The a& of informing or actuating. 
Fhat tlie mulcles are inflated in time of reſt, appears to All the reſtraint men are under is, by the violation of one | INFO'RMER. 7. .. {from inform. 
the very eye in the laces of children, an. law, broken through; and the principle which z»fluenced | 1. One who gives intelligence. 
V-apuurs arc no other than fluted veſiculiz of water, Derb.| their obedicnce has Tot its efficacy on them. Rogers, This writer is either biaffed by 
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lache 


i auch it to chuſe his nformers. 
the worlt, or 4 want of judges i, 


One who diſcovers offenders to the magiſtrate. 


2 pies and informers let at work to watch the 


There were 


ow no court fycophant pervert my ſenſe, 
Vor ty informer watch thele words to draw 
Within te reach of treuſon. 
ormrers are a er 
dung necelfary. $ : 1 41 bili L N 
OR MIDABLE- adj. [in and ſormidabilis, at.] Not to be 
red not to be drcaded. TR 4%, 1 
Or Urength, of courage haughty, and o 
Heroick built, though of terreitrial mold 123 
Foe not informidable, exempt from wound, 19 5 ilton. 
oMITY. 1. /. (from informs, Lat, ] Shapele nels. 
1 m this narrow time of geſtation may entue a {malineſs 
u die ereluſton; but this interreth no mit;. aer 
[$70'RMOUS- adj. { informe, Fr. infornis, Latin. ] 8 apeleſs; 
Md 2 p - = Y re; 4 ; *. 
That Leben bringe forth her young informous and un- 
ſhapen, which ſhe taſhioneth after by licking them over, is 
4 inion not only common with us at preſent, but hath 
Fclivered by ancient writers: Brown's V ulgar Errours, 
ATV NATE. adi. [infortune, Fr. infortunatis, Lat.] Un- 
Are y, See UNFORTUN ATE, Which is commonly uted. 
Yn, {eein himſelf pritoner, and deſtitute of all hopes, 
kaving found all either falle, faint, or nfortunate, did gladly 
accept of the condition. -  Bacon's Henry VII. 
© INFRA'CT. v. 4. | infrattus, Latin.] 'To break. 
Pulling fatt, from gradual flope to ſlope, 
With wild 7277 ans courſe and leſlen'd roar, 
ains a ſafer bed... 35 , 
1 1. J | uf Hon, Fr. infra, 
breaking; bicach; violation, 
2 Wr me fame ods, the juſtice of whoſe wrath | 3 
puniſh'd the uction of my former faith. Waller. 
The wolves, pretending an fraction in the abuſe of their 
koſtages, fell upon the ſheep immediately without their dogs, 
| . L Efirange s Fables. 
INFRA'NGIBLE. adj. in and frangible.] Not to be broken. 
Thete atoms arc luppoſed infrang:ble, extremely compacted 
and hard, which compaCtednets and hardnels is a demonſtra- 
von that nothing could be produced by them, ſince they could 
never chere. wy N Cheyne's Phil, Princ. 
ISFRE'QUENCY. 2. J. Linfreguentia, Latin.] Uncommon- 
nels; farit y. 18 1 
The ablence of the gods, and the infrequency of objects, 
made her yield, © Broome's Notes on Pope's Odyſſey. 
IvrnEQUENT. adj, {infrequens, Lat.] Rare; uncommon. 
© INFRIGIDATE, S. 4. [in and frigzdus, Lat.] To chill; 
to make cold. ESE = 


L' Eflrange. 


at.] The act 


liquor, whoſe coldnets did not infrigidate thote upper parts 
of tae glals. Ss 3 
J INFRINGE. v. 4. [infringo, Latin. 
1. To violate; to break laws or contracts, 
Thoſe many had not dar'd to do that evil, 
If the firſt mam that did th* edit mfrimge, 
Had anſwer'd for his deed. Shak. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Having infring'd the law, I wave my right | 


ISraINGEMENT. 7./. {from infrizge.] Breach violation. 


nichetion againſt which the contempt is. Clarende. 
ISFRINGER. 2. ſ. ¶ from infringe.] A breaker; a violator. 
A clergyman's habit ought to be without any lace, under 

a ſevere penalty to be inflicted on the infringers of the pro- 

_ ymcul conſtitution. | __ Aplife's Parergon. 
ISFUNDIBULIFORM. 7. . [infundibulum and forma, Lat.] 


Ot the ſhape of a funnel or tundiſh. 


Ixry 
At ch' other bore, with touch of fire 
Dilated and infariate. . 


4 


Fra by the torch of noon to tenfold rage, 2 
Th" IH hill forth ſhoots the pillar'd flame. Thomſon. 
ume or blackening. | . | 
NU SE. 0. 4. | infuſer, Fr. inſuſus, Latin. ] 
. Io pour in; to inſtil. . Ny HRT 
Thou almoſt mak'ſt me waver in my faith, 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, | 
hat ſouls of animals zfuſe themſelves 
Into the trunks of men. 
wt early miſtrels, now my ancient mule, 5 
nat lerong Circean liquor ceaſe t e, We 
Wherewith thou didſt intoxicate my youth. Denhayn. 
„Whe ſhould he defire to have qualities infuſed into his 
vn, which himſelf never poſſeſſed? e &awift, 
Meat muſt be with money bought; 2 
he therefore, upon ſecond thou 9505 | 
"/45'd, yet as it were by tcalth, 8 
dome ſmall regard for ſtate and wealth. 
1 Yo into the mind; to jnfpire mto. | 
or when God's hand had written in the hearts 
our firſt parents all the rules of good, 
0 that their ſkill zu/u5'd ſurpaſs dall arts 
lat ever were before, or fince the flood. 
Sublime ideas, and apt words infuſe; 455 
© mute inſtruct my voice, and thou inſpire the muſe. 
| TIC © Roſcommon. 
He infus'd ; 


2 influence into th* unwary breaſt, ._ Milton. 
Ge into their young breaſts ſuch a noble ardour as will 
1 10 renowned. 1 Milton. 
„ 2m any liquor with a gentle heat; to macerate fo 
extract the virtues of any thing. 7, 
oF ave Tolets, and ie a good pugil of them in a quart 
4. To 3 © = Bacon Natural _ 
tn gur an infuſion with any ingredient; to ſupply, to 
d, » to taturate with any thing infuſed. 


* 2 


Davies. 


. 
* 


rink, infuſed with fleſh, will nouriſh faſter and eaſier] 


ban meat and drink ; , Tos 
— — of 
Thou didſt ſmile, | 


75 , . | 
| "ed with a fortitude from Heav'n. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
An 1 breait with Magnanmuty, 
vu igl. < * 3 foif a mau at arms. 
eee 
ke 8 whom the doctrines being ie into all, it will 
_ "© neceſſary to fore warn all of the danger 4 them. 5 
\ In . ammynd. 
Vun e of diſſolution : not fuſible. 
Ye bon is the laſt work of fire, and a fuſion of the 
TT arth, wherein the fulible ſalt draws the earth and 
WI, Art into one continuum. Brows's Vulgar Errours, 
The ad alk ſunfuſion, Fr. inf i, Latin. } 7 5 
0 2 pouring in; inſtülatioa. 
mo emeht e has received innumerable elegancies and 
Endtoic rom that infuſion of Hebraifms, which are 


Shakeſp. 


- 


out of the port ic a) pillage in Holy Writ, ' Spedt. 


Pope. 
deteſtable race of people, although lome- 


J. . Summer. | 


INGE'NERATE. 
 INGE NERATED, 


The drops reached httle further than the ſurface of the | 


Boyle. | 


As king, and thus ſubmit myſelf to fight. Waller. 

2. To deitroy; to hinder. 1 VVV“ 
Homilies, being plain and popular inſtructions, do not 

N the efficacy, although but read.  Hooker.. 

© Bright as the deathleſs gods and happy, ſhe |. 
From all that may mfringe delight is tree. Waller. | 


The punithing'ot this infringement is proper to that ju- 


RATE. adj. (in and juria, Latin. Enraged; raging. 


Milton. 


IsruSCa rio. 1. /. linſuſcatus, Latin.] The act of dark- 


Shakeſp, Merchant of ! enice. | 


S wit. 


2. The act of pouring into the mind; inſpiration. 


things which he did and tuffered for us are imputed to us for 
rightcouſneſs; 8 by habitual and real zufufion, as when 
grace is inwar 

tully both our ſouls and bodies in glory. Hooker. 
They found it would be matter of great debate, and fpend 


nor to be troubled with their infuſions.” Clarendon. 
Here his folly and his witdom are of his own growth, not. 

the echo or infuſion of other men. Sit. 
3. The act of ſtecping any thing in moiſture without boiling. 
Repeat the ifu/ion of the body oftener. bDacon. 
4. The liquor made by infuſion. 2 3 
To have the ifien ſtrong, in thoſe bodies which have 


or being infuſed. A word not authoriſed, 

Still let my ſong a nobler note aſſume, | 

And ling th' z»fufve force of Spring on man. Thorkſor. 
INGA'TE, 1. J. [Lin and gate.] Entrance; paſſage in. 


4 


is Jooked for, and holdeth in all thoſe which are at his back. 
3 8 Spenſer on Ireland. 
INGANNA'TION. 2. /. [ingarnare, Italian.) Cheat; fraud; 
deception 3 juggle ; deluſion; impoſture; trick; light. A 
word neither uted nor neceſſary. - AF 8 
Whoever ſhall reſign their reaſons, either from the root of 


tions from others, are within the line of vulgarity. Brown. 


in the harvelt, 
Thou ſhalt keep the feaſt of ingathering, when thou haſt 
gathered in thy labours out of the field. 
INGE, in the names of places, ſignifies a meadow, from the 


INGA'THERING. 2. /. [in and gathering. ] The act of getting 


Saxon mg, of the ſame import. 72 Camden. 
To INGE MINATE. v. a. [imgemino, Latin.] To double; to 
repeat. | BOY 


He would eften ingeminate the word peace, peace. Clarend. 
INGEMINA'TION. z. J. ¶ ia and gemimatio, Latin. ] Repetition; 
reduplication. . 8 


ENGENDñ ER. | | 9 
INGENERABLE. adj. in and generate. ] Not to be produced 
or brought into being. | FER 

Divers naturaliſts etteem the air, as well as other elements, 
to be ixgenerable and incorruptible. 
540. [ mmgeneratus, Latin.) 
1. Inborn; innate; inbred, CT CE oe DE Rank | 

Thot virtues were rather feigned and affected things to 

ſerve his ambition, than true er ee ingenerate in his judg- 
ment or nature. | Bacon Henry VII. 


and are of flow diſcloſure. | Motion. 

noſe noble habits are z:gezerared in the ſoul, as religion, 
gratitude, obedience, and tranquillity, 

2. Unbegotten. Not commonly uled. 


cnerated torctathers. 


1. Witty; inventive; pollefled of genius. 
78 TDis a per'lous boy, „ 
Hold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable: | | 
He's all the mother's from the top, to toe. Shakeſpeare. 
Our ingenious friend Cowley not only has employed much 
eloquence to perſuade that truth in his preface, but has in 
one of his poems given a noble example of it. 
2. Mental; intellectual. Not in uſe. os 
| The king is mad: how ſtiff is my vile ſenſe, 
That I ſtand up, and have ingemous feeling 
Of my huge ſorrows ; better I were dittradt. a 
IxGE'NIOUSLY. adv. {trom ingenzous.] Wittily; fubtily. 
I will not pretend to judge by common tears, or the ſchemes 
of men too zngenoufly poltick. 
INGE'NIOUSNESS. . ingenious. ] 
1. Wittineſs; ſubtilty; ſtrength of genius. 


The greater appearance ot 


ingencrate. | 3 
Ariſtotle aflirms the mind to be at firſt a mere raſa tabula; 
and that notions are not iagenite, and imprinted by the finger 
of nature, but by the latter and more languid impreſſions of 
 lenſe, being only the repoi 
of lo many repeated experiments. : South. 
We give them this zugenite, moving force, | 
5 ; 3 Blackmare. 
INGENUITY. 2. ſ. [ingenuite, Fr. from ingenuous.] | 


Such of high quality, or other of particular note, as ſhall 
fall under my pen, I ſhall not let paſs without their due cha- 
rache been part of my protelled ingenuity. Motton. 
My conſtancy I to the planets give 
My truth, to them who at the court do livez 
Mine igenuity and opennels F 
To jeſuits; to buffoons my penſiveneſs. Donne. 
I know not whether it be more ſhame or wander, that men 
can ſo put off ingenuity, and the native greatneſs of their 
kind, as to deſcend to Io bake, ſo ignoble a vice. 


If a child, when queſtioned for any thing, ade confeſs 
you mult commend his izgenuiy, and pardon, the fault, be it 
what it will. 3 > 5 Locke. 

2. [From ingenious.} Wit; invention; genius; ſubtilty; 
acutenels. | | | 


genius of manly ingenuilies. Brown's Vulgar Efrours. 
The ancient atomical hypotheſis might have ilept for ever, 
had not the ingenuity of the preſent age recalled it from its 
urn and hlence. Glanwville's Scepſis. 
Such ſots have neither parts nor wit, zgenuty of diſ- 
courle, nor fineneſs of converlation, to entertain or delight 
| any one. ; whe, South. 
A pregnant inſtance how far virtue ſurpaſſes 1ngenuzty, and 
| how much an honelt ſimplicity is preferable to fine parts and 
ludbtile 8 P 
| INGE'NL 
1. Open ; fair z candid; generous; noble. 
9 
0 


OUS. adj.. [ingenuus, Latin. ] 


other virtues may appear; but the glory of an mgenuous mind 
he hath ourchatad | es words only, Behold I will lay 
mine hand upon my mouth; I have ſpoken once, yet will I 
not therefore maintain argument: yea twice, howbeit for 
that cauſe further I will not proceed. WER. Hooker. 
In fuſing into their young breaſts ſuch an ingenuous and 
noble ardour, as would not fail to make many ot them re- 
nowned, 5 Milton on Education. 
It an ingeruous deteſtation of this ſhameful vice be but 
carefully and early inſtilled, that is the true and genuine 
method to obviate diſhoneſty. n Locke. 
2. Ficeborn; not of ſervile extraction. 2 5 : 
Subjection, as it preſerves, property, peace, and ſafety, ſo it 
will never diminiſh rights nor zzgenuous liberties, 
3 King Charles, 


ly beſtowed on earth, and atterwards more | 


much time; during which they did not deſire their company, | 


deceit in themſelves, or inability to reſiſt ſuch trivial ingana- | 


Exod. xxlii. 16. | 


INGE'NDERER, 2. /. [from ingender.) He that generates, See 


In divers children their in generate and ſeminal powers lie | 


Hale s Origin. | 


2 


Shakeſp. 


Theſe are but the frigidities of wit, and become not the 


We participate Chrilt partly by imputation, ag when thoſe ; 


finer ſpirits, repeat the #nfu/ion ot the body oftener. Bacon. | 
INFU'sIVE. adj. [trom infufe.] Having the * iutulilon, 


: 30 le. 


and dolidly valuable. 


Yet ſhall we demonſtrate the ſame, from perſons preſumed | 
as tar from us in condition as time; that is, our firſt and m- | _ 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 
INGENIOUS. adj. [ingenteux, Fr. ingemoſus, Latin. 

298 4. To tix deep; to ſettle. 


Boyle. | 


Temple. 


9 | ingentouſneſs there is in the 
practice I am diſapproving, the more dangerous it is. Boyle. | 
Ix GE'NITE. adj, Lingenitus, Latin.] Innate; inborn; native; 


ts of oblervation, and the reſult | 
That makes them always downward take their courſe. | 


"# Opennets ; fairnets ; candour; freedom trom diflimulation. 


Government of the Zarge Il 
els, 


any {pceches there are of Job's, whereby his wiſdom and 


IxctE'nNvousry, adv. from ingenuoisg. ] | fair! 
candidly generoully, {from Ingemuous.] Openty; fairly 3 
| ngennufly T ſpeak 
No blame belongs to OE : Shakefpeare's Timo , 
It was a notable obſervation of a wile father, and no lets 


ingennouſly confeſſed, that thoſe which held and perſuaded | 


pretiure of conſciences were commonly interefied. Bacer, 
Iwill 2ngenuonſly contels, that the helps were taken from 
divines of the church of England. Dryden. 
INGE'N VOUSNESS, u, /. [trom ingenvors.} Opennets ; fair- 
neſs; candour. : A ng HAS 


I'NGENY. 2. J. [ingenium, Lat.] Genius; wit. Not in uſe. 


Whatever ot the production of his ingeny comes into f0. 
_Treign parts, is highly valued, | Boyle. 
To INGF'ST.. v. 4. ingeſlus, Latin.] To throw into the 

ltomach, | 

Nor will we affirm that iron, inge/ed, receiveth in the belly 

of the oſteridge no alteration. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Some the long tunnel's curious mouth extend, 


Through which ingefed meats with eate deſcend. Black. 


| | ISGE'STION. z. . from ig.] The act of throwing ! 
One noble perſon ſtoppeth the zngate of all that evil which 7 geht. ] WEWINg NG 


the ſtomach. 

It has got room enough to grow into its full dimenſion, 
which is performed by the daily inge/tion of milk and other 
food, that is in a ſhort time after digeſted into blood. Harvey. 

INGLO'RIOUS. adj. [ inglorins, Latin.] Void of honour; 
mean; without glory. | | e 
Leſt fear return them back to Egypt, chuſing | 

Inglorious lite with ſervitude. © Mew, Par. Loft, b. xii. 

It was never held ing/or;ous or derogatory tor a King to be 


guiged by his great council, nor dithonvurable tor fubje&ts 


to yield and bow to their king. 


0 . Hoxwel, 
Yet though our army brought not conqueſt home, 
I did not from the fight inglorious come. 
INGLO'RIOUSLY. adv. [from inglorious, ) With 1gnominy z 
with want of glory, 3 
This cate the chief o'ercome, | BY 
10 9 1 en at home. ON Pope. 
GOT. 7. /. [lingot, French; or from inesgoten, melted, - 
Datch.Þ A 3 metal. 1 80 1 
Some others were new driven, and diſtent 
Into 2 ingots, and to wedges ſquare. 
t thou art rich, thou'rt poor; 3 
For like an als, whoſe back's with ingots bound, 
Thou bear'ſt thy heavy riches but a journey, 

And death unloadeth thee. 
Within the circle arms and tripods lie, 
Ingots of gold and ſilver heap'd on hi 


Every one of his pieces is an got of gold, intrinſically 


| | Prior. 
To INGRA'FF. v. a. bh and graf.] Ie 
1. To Propagats trees by inſition. 
or are the ways alike in all | 
How to ingraf}, how to inoculate. May's Firg. Georg, 


2. To plant the ſprig ot one tree in the ſtock of another, 
3. To plant any thing not native. 

REED All his works on me, 
Good or not good, ingraft, my merits thoſe 


Shall perfect, and for thoſe alone. Milton, 
As next of kin, Achilles' arms I claim; 3 

This fellow would ingraft a foreign name 3 

Upon our ſtock. NY Dryden. 


For a ſpur of diligence, we have a natural thirſt after 
Knowledge tngrajſted in us. | es Hooker, 
"Tis great pity that the noble Moor 0 


Should hazard ſuch a place as his own ſecond, _ 5 
With one of an ixgraft infirmity. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

| Ingrafted love he bears to Cæſar. Shakeſp. Jul. Caſur. 
| INGRA'FTMENT. 2. ſ. [from ingraft.} _ = 
. The act of ingratting, Ih 3 
2. The ſprig ingrafted. 


non F adj 6 Lind atus, Latin; ingrat, French. ] 
1. Ungrateful; unthankful. | | 
That we have been familiar, | 
Ingrate forgetfulneſs ſhall poiſon, rather 
Than Py note how much. 
And you degen' rate, you grate revolts, 
You bloody Neros, _ .. : Shakeſpeare. 
FN So will fall gd dy er dis, 
He and his faithleſs progeny ; whoſe fault? 
Whoſe but his own? Ingrate; he had of me 
All he could have: I made him juſt and right, 
_ Sufficient to have ſtood, though tree to fall. 


Words! which no ear ever to hear in heav'n 
_ Expected; leaſt of all from thee, ingrate! Par. Loſt. 
2 Perfidious and zngrate! : 
His ſtores, ye ravage, and uturp his ſtate. Pope's Odyſſey, 
2. Unplealing to the ſenſe. 0 5 
I! be cauſes of that which is pleaſing or ingraie to the hear - 
ing, may receive light by that which is pleating and grateful 
to the ſight. . 1 Bacen's Natural . 
He gives no ingrateſul food. _ g ton. 
To INGRATIATE. v.a. [in and gratia, Latin. ] To put in 
_ favour; to recommend to kindneſs. | | 


4 


'Thole have been far from receiving the rewards of ſuch 


. ingratiatings with the people. King Charles. 
Their managers turn water into blood for them, make 
them ſee armies in the air, and give them their word, the 
more to ingratiate themſelves with them, that they ſignify 
nothing lcis than future flaughter and deſolation. Addzſor. 
Politicians, who would rather z:gratiate themſelves with 

| their {overeign than promote his real ſervice, accommodate 
his countels to his inclinations, . Spectator, Ne 479. 


INGRA'TITUDE, 2. /. [ingratitude, Fr. in and gratitude. ] 


Retribution of evil for good; unthankfulneſs. 
Ingratitudæ ] thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous, when thou ſhew'ft thee in a child, 
Than the fea monſter. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Ingratitude is abhorred both by God and man, and ven- 
geance attends thoſe that repay evil for * L' Eftrange. 
Nor was it with zgratitude return'd, ; 8 
In equal fires the bliſsful couple burn d j 4 | 
One joy poſſeſs d eim both, and in one grief they mourn'd. 


6 | 2 „„ Dryden. 
INGRE'DIENT. 7./. ¶ingredient, French ; ingrediens, Latin. 
Component part of a body, conſiſting of diſterent materials. 


It is commonly uled of the ſimples of a medicine. 

The ointment is made of divers ingredients, whereof the 
hardeſt to come by is the moſs upon the ſkull of a dead man 
unburied. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 998. 

So deep the pow'r of theſe ingredients nee, 

Ev'n to the inmoſt ſeat of mental ſight, 

That Adam, now enforc'd to ſhut his eyes, 

Sunk down, and all his ſpirits became entranc'd. Milton. 


By this way of analyſis we may proceed from compounds 


to ingredients, and from motions to the forces producing them; 
and in general, from effects to their cauſes, and from parti- 
cular cauſes to more general ones, till the argument end in 
the more general. a Newton's Optichs, 
I have often wondered, that learning is not thought a pro- 
per mmgredient in the education of a woman of quality or for- 
tune. Addiſon's Guardian, N* 155. 
Parts, knowledge, and experience, are excellent ingredients 


in a publick character, Rogers's 1 ee 
| | ater 


ryd. Ind. Emp. 


| Fairy Queen. 


Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſ. 
gl. Dryden's An. Z 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. : 
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| Vater is the chief ingredient in all the animal fluids and 
ſolids. 1 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
IVxcress. n./. [ingres, French; ingreſſus, Latin. ] Entrance 
power of entrance. : 4 
All putrefactions come from the ambient body; either by 
tugreſi of the ſubſtance of the ambient body into the body 
utrefied ; or elſe by excitation of the wo | 
bol ambient. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, Ne 836. 
"Thoſe air-bladders, by a tudden ſubſidence, meet again 
by the ingre/5 and egrels of the air. Arbutknot on Aliments. 
INGRE'SSION. nf. [tngrefſion, French; ingrelſio, Lat.] The 


putrofied by the | 


aQ of entering. | 
The fire would ſtrain the pores of the glaſs too ſuddenly, 

and break it all in pieces to get ing rei. Digby on Bodies. 
I'xSGUINAL. adj. [ inguinal, French; inguen, Lat. 
to the groin, | 3 : 
The plague ſeems to be a particular diſeaſe, characteriſed 

with eruptions in buboes, by the inflammation and ſuppura- 
tion of the axillary, inguinal, and other glands. Arvuthnot. 
To IN GULF. wv. a. [inand g.] . | 
1. To ſwallow up in a vaſt protundity. 


. A river —__ : | 
Paſs'd underneath zngulþph'd. Melton. 
e | The river flows 1 | 

Then rowling back, in his capacious lap 2 
Ingults their hole militia, quick immerſt. Phillips. 


2. To call into a gulf. 


If we adjoin to the lords, whether they prevail or not, we. 


ingulf ourſelves into aſſured danger. | Hayward. 
| Caſt out from God, falls 3 
Into utter darkneſs deep 72gulph'd. Milton. 


Jo INGU'RGITATE.. v. a 
| down. 1 

INGURGITA'TION. 1. . [from in 
IVIGUu's TABL 


Aas for their taſte, if the cameleon's nutriment be air, 


: Diet. 
ungitate.] Voracity. 
E. adj. [in and guſto, Lat. ] Not perceptible by the 


neither can the tongue be an inttrument thereof; for the body 


of the element is iuα ble, void of all ſapidity, and without 
any action of the tongue, is, by the rough artery, or wizzen, 
conducted into the lungs. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 
INA RILE. adj. | inhabile, Fr. inhabilis, Lat.] Unikiltul; 
unready; untit; unqualified. | 
To INHABIT, v. a. [ hab 
a dweller, FEE 5 
Not all are partakers of that grace whereby Chriſt i- 
biteth whom he ſaveth. | Hooker. 
They ſhall build houſes and inhabit them. 
© She ſhall be inhabited of devils. 
To INHA'BIT. wv. 2. To dwell; to live. 


Baruch, iv. 35. 


Learn what creatures there inhabit. * - Milton. 
They fay, wild beaſts inhabit here; 3 
But grief and wrong ſecure my tear, Waller, 


INiABITABLE. adj. [| from inhabit.] 
1. Capable of affording habitation. 0 5 
he fixed ſtars are all of them ſuns, with ſyſtems of in- 

habitable planets moving about them. Locle. 
2. ¶ Inhabitable, French. ] Incapable of inhabitants; not ha- 


bitable; uninhabitable. Not in uſe. 
The frozen ridges of the Alps, 

| Or any other ground izhabtitable. 
INHA'BLTANCE, z. . [from inbabit.] Reſidence of dwellers. 
So the ruins yet reſting in 
 mnhabttance.. © © © Carew's Survey Cornavall. 
INHABITANG., 2. . [from inhabit.) Dweller; one that hives 

or reſidles in a place. . 


= 


In this place they report that the 


| y ſaw inhabitants, w 
were very fair and fat people, Abbot. 
It the fervour ot the ſun were the ſole cauſe of blackneſs 

in any land of negroes, it were alſo reaſonable that zzhabi- 
| tants of the ſame latitude, ſubjected unto the ſame vicinity of 
the ſun, ſhould alſo partake ot the ſame hue Brown. 
For his ſuppoſed love a third | MARE I ans 
- Lays greedy hold upon a bird, 
And ſtands amaz'd to find his dear 
X wild 72babitant of th' air. 
What happier natures ſhrink 


at with affright 
The hard izhabitant contends is right, 
IXHaBITATION. 3. /. from inhabit.] 
1, Habitation place of dwelling. | DE : 
LB ew : Univertal groan, | WII 
As if the whole znhabitation periſh'd, Milton's Agoniſtes. 
2. The act of inhabiting or planting with dwellings; ſtate of 
being inhabited, 8 . 
By knowing this place we ſhall the better judge of the be- 
ginning of nations, and of the world's inbabitation. Raleigh. 
3. Quantity of inhabitants. | 
h We ſhall rather admire 
tation than doubt it. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 
INHA'BLTER. 2. /. from inhabit.] One that inhabits; adweller. 
The fame name is given unto the inlanders, or midland 
in babiters, of this iſland. 
Woe to the izhabiters of the earth. eV. Vil. 13. 
They ought to underſtand, that there is not only ſome in- 
habiter in this divine houſe, but alſo ſome ruler. 
To INHALE, 
in 


Pepe. 


v. a. ¶ inhalo, Latin.) To draw in with air; to 
ps. 5 ä 
1 6M was walking forth to inhale the freſh breeze of the 
- evening. | Arbuthnot and A oe Mart. Scrib. 
But from the. breezy deep the bleſt inhale = 5 
The fragrant mumurs of the weltern gale. Pope's Odyſſey. 
There hits the ſhepherd on the graſſy turf, ; 
Inhaling healthtul-the deſcending fun. Thomſon's Spring. 
INHARMO'NIOUS. adj. [ir and harmonious.) Unmuſical; not 
__ tweet of found. ws | 
Catullus, though his lines be rough, and his numbers in- 
- barmonious, I could recommend tor the foftneis and delicacy, 
but mult decline fer the looſeneſs, of his thoughts. Felton. 
The identity of found may appear a little h rmonious, and 
ſhock the ear. Broome s Notes on the Odyſſey. 
0 INHERE, v. . [izhereo, Latin. ] To exiſt in ſomething 
For, nor in nothing, nor in things | | 
Extreme and ſcattering bright, can love inhere. Donne. 
They do but inhere in their ſubject which tupports them; 
their being is a dependance on a ſubject, Digby on Bodies. 
INHE'RENT. adj. [ inherent, French; imherens, Lat.] Exiſting 
in ſomething elſe, ſo as to be inſeparable trom it; innate; 
inborn, | | 
a wy Il Will not do't, 
Leſt J ſurceaſe to honour mine own truth; 
And, my body's action, teach my mind 
A moſt zzherent baleneſs, 
I mean not the authority which is annexed to your office: 


I ſpeak of that only which is inborn and inherent to your 


perſon. | Dryden's Juvenal. 
The power of drawing iron is one of the ideas of a load- 

- ſtone; and a power to be ſo drawn is a part of the complex 
one of iron; which powers paſs for inherent qualities. Locke. 
Animal oil is various according to principles izherent in it. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

They will be ſure to decide in favour of themſelves, and 
talk much of their 72herent right. | Sevirt, 
The ideas of ſuch modes can no more be ſubſiſtent, than 
the idea of redneis was juſt now found to be inherent in the 
blood, or that of whiteneſs in the brain. Bertley”s Sermons, 
The obligations we are under of diſtinguiſhing vurſelves as 


Belonging 


« [ingurgito, Latin.] To ſwallow | 


INHERITANCE. u. ri. 
1. Patrimony; hereditary poſſeſſion. 


ito, Latin. ] To dwell in; to hold as 


Iſa. Ixv. 21. | 


INHE'RITOR. 


Shakeſp. Rich. II. 


the wild moors, teſtify a former 


hich | 


Walter. 


55 


how the earth contained its inhabi- | 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


Derham. 


—_ 


4 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


much by an inherent and habitual, as we are already diſtin- 
gutſhed by an external and relative holineſs. Bertley's Serm. 
To INHERIT. v. a. [inheriter, French.] 
1. To receive or poſleſs by inheritance. 
Treaſon is not inherited, my lord. Shak. As You Like It. 
Why, all delights are vain ; but that molt vain, 
Which with pain purchas'd doth inherit pain, — 
Prince Harry is valiant ; for the cold blood he did naturally 
inherit of his father he hath, like lean, ſterile land, manured 
with excellent good ſtore of fertile ſherris. Shak, Henry IV. 
Blefled are the meek, for they ſhall inherit the earth. Matt. 
Ihe lon can receive from him the portion of good things, 
and advantages of education naturally due to him, without 
empire, that was veſted in him for the good of others; and 
therefore the ſon cannot claim or inherit it by a title, which 
is founded wholly on his own private good, Locke. 
We mult know how the firſt ruler, from whom any one 
claims, came by his authority, before we can know who has 
a right to ſucceed him in it, and zz2ver: it from him, Locke. 
Unwilling to ſell an eſtate he had ſome proſpect of z7ber:t- 
ing, he formed delays. 
2. Io poſſeſs; to obtain poſſeſſion of: in Shakeſpeare. 
e, that had wit, would think that I had none, 
To bury ſo much gold under a tree, | 
And never after to inherit it. Shakeſp, Titus Andronicus. 
INHE'RITABLE. adj. from inherit.) Tranſmiſſible by inherit- 
ance z obtainable by ſucceſſion. | 
A kind of inberitable eſtate accrued unto them. Carew. 
By the ancient laws of the realm, they were not z2her:t- 
able to him by deſcent. Hayward, 
Was the power the ſame, and from the ſame original in 
Moles as it was in David? And was it znheritable in one and 
not in the other. | „ Lale. 


. [from inherit.) 


In the book of Numbers it is writ, | 
When the fon dies let the inheritance © | 
Deſcend unto the daughter, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

ls there yet any portion or heritance tor us in our tather”s 


2. In Shakeſpeare, poſſeſſion. | 
You will rather ſhew our general lowts | 
How you can frown, than ſpend a fawn upon them, 
For the inheritance of their loves, and {aleguard 
Of what that want might ruin. Shakeſp. Cortolanns. 
3. The reception of poſſeſſion by hereditary right. 5 
Men are not proprietors of what they have merely to; 
themſelves, their children have a title to part of it, Which 
comes to be wholly theirs, when death has put an end to their 
parents ule ot it; and this we call zzheritance. Locke. 
7 [ from iherit.] An heir; one who receives 
any thing by ſucceſſion. 
Fou, like a letcher, out of whoriſh loins, 


box; and mult the iaheritor himſelf have no more? Shakeſp. 
Marriage without conlent of parents they do not make 
void, but they muldt it in the zuberitors; for the children of 
tuch marriages are not admitted to inherit above a third part 
of their parents inheritance, —  Bacon's New Atlantis. 
INHE'RITRESS. z. /. [from inheritor.] An heireſs; a woman 
that inherits. by WEE 3 
Having given artificially ſome hopes to marry Anne, inhe- 
- ritreſs to the duchy of Bretagne. Bacon Henry VII. 
INHE'RITRIX. 2./. [From iuberitor.] An heireſs. This is now 
more commonly uſed, though inheritreſs be a word more ana- 
logically Engliſh. 5 „ 
3 Charles the Great 


Eſtabliſn'd then this law, to wit, No feme 3 
Should be #nberitrix in Salike land. Shateſp. Henry V. 
To INHE'RSE., v. a. [in and herſe.] To incloſe, in a funeral 
monument. : | "Na : 
See, where he lies, 7her/ed in the arm 


of the moſt bloody nurſer of his harms. 


8 


Shek. Henry VI. 


INHE'SION, 1. J. I inbæſio, Latin. ] Inherence; the ſtate of ex- 


iſting in ſomething elſe. | 8 > 
To INHIBIT. v. a. [ inhibeo, Lat. inhiber, French. 1 
1. To reſtrain; to hinder; to repreſs; to check. 
Folding of the breath doth help ſomewhat to ceaſe the 
hiccough; and vinegar put to the noſtrils or gargerited doth 
it alſo, tor that it is aſtringent, and inhibiteth the motion of 
the ſpirits.  Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N& 686. 
The ſtars and planets bei 
locity, would ſuddenly, did nothing iahtibit it, be ſhattered in 
pieces. 5 e Rayon the Creation. 
Their motions alſo are excited and inhibited, are moderated 
and managed, by the objects without them, Bertley"s Serm. 
2. To prohibit; to forbid. . 8 
All men were inhibited by proclamation, at the diſſolution, 
ſo much as to mention a parliament. _ Clarendon. 
Burial may not be zhi6#ted or denied to any one. Ayliffe. 
INHIBITION. 7. /. [inbibition, Fr. inhibitio, Latin.} 4 
1. Prohibition; 2 | : 9 8 
He might be judge 
on it, becauſe him 


d to have impoſed an envious 12¹bution 


trade. 3 . Government of the Tongue, § 7. 
2. [In law.] OLE 5 | ns 
Inhibition is a writ to inhibit or forbid a judge from farther 


proceeding in the cauſe depending before him. Inh:bition is 
molt commonly a writ iſſuing out of a higher court Chrittian 
to a lower and inferior, upon an appeal; and prohibition out 
of the king's court to a court Chriſtian, or to an inferior 
temporal court. : | oe. 
To IN HOLD. v. a. 
tain in itſelf. 
It is diſputed, whether this light firſt created be the ſame 
which the tun inholdeth and caſteth forth, or whether it had 
continuance any longer than till the ſun's creation, R. 
INHO'SPITABLE. adj. | in and hofprtable,) Aﬀordingnokind- 
neſs nor entertainment to ſtrangers. | 
8 | All places elfe 
Inhoſpitable appear, and deſolate; | 
Nor knowing us, nor known, Milton's Par, Loft, h. xi. 
Since toſs'd from ſhores to ſhores, from lands to lands, 
Inhoſpitable rocks, and barren ſands. Drydex's Virgil. 
INHO'SPITABLY. adv. [from inhoſpitable.) Unkindly to 


ſtrangers, 
| Of gueſts he makes them ſlaves 
Inhoſpitabl ; and kills their infant males. Milt. Par. Loft. 
INHOSPI'TABLENESS, : 7 5 1 and hoſpitality ; inboſpitalitẽ, 
*. 


[#2 and hold.) To have inherent  t 


INHOSPITA'LITY., 
courtely to ſtrangers. 

INHU'MAN. adj. [ inhumain, Fr. inhumanus, Latin.) Bar- 
barous; ſavage; cruel; uncompaſſionate. 

A juſt war may be prolecuted after a very unjuſt manner 
by perfidious breaches of our word, by h»man cruelties, 
and by aflafſinations. Atterbury's Sermons. 

The more theſe praiſes were enlarged, the more human 


| 


was the puniſhment, and the ſufferer more innocent. 
| |; Gullizer's Travels. 


Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 198. | 


Want ot hoſpitality ; want of | 


| 


houſe. | Geneſis, xxxi. 14. 
Claim our juſt znheritance of old. Milton. | 
Oh dear, unhappy babe! muſt I bequeath thee 
-Only a fad inderctance-of woe?: © et 
Gods! cruel gods! can't all my pains atone, 
Unleſs they reach my infant's guiltleſs head? Smith. 


Are pleas'd to breed out your imheritors. Shakeſpeare. 
3 The tole iheritor ES 1 
Of all perfections that a man may owe. Shakeſpeare. 


elf has not ſtock enough to maintain the | 


* 


j 


| To INHU'ME. 


| To INJECT. v. 4. [nj 


SELFEGE! ; or ' 
INUMITABLE adj, [mimitabilts, Latin; inimitable, F ict] 
Above imitation; not to be copied. 
Te 8 thone, aint abs on earth | 
By model, or by ſhading pencil drawn. Milli. 
What is moſt excellent is moſt inimitable. Diab. 


The very conveyances of his lands will hardly he in this | 


[INI 


ng whirled about with great ve- | 


Oo con- 


2. In Shakeſpeare, to joi 


5 


Princes and peers attend! while we jm. 
To you the hen hts of no izhuman han , 
INHUMA'NITY. 2. /. [ inbumanite, French: 6 Cy Od, 
Cruelty; ſavageneſs; barbariy, 7" OY aba. 
Wente, beams, Mag, far trend 
er mind, beams, ſtate, far from th : 
And love which lover hurts is fv Pang * i 
_ The rudeneis of thoſe who mutt make 6 1 i 
juſtice with i7humanity and impudence. r R of 
Each ſocial feeling fell, schall. 
And joyleſs iahumanity pervades, 5 
And petrifes the heart. Thomfon's Spri 
INHU'MANLY. adv. [trom inhuman.) Savage! 85 |. 50g. 
barbaroully. | Seiz Cruelty, 
O what are theſe 
Death's miniſters, not men: who thus deal death 
Inbumanly to men; and muttipl | 
Jen thoutand fold the fin of him who flew 
His brother, i Milton's Paradiſe If, 5, x 
I, who have eſtabliſhed the whole ſyſtem of as, 
liteneſs and refinement in convertation, think myſelt : * 
humanly treated by my countrymen, 9 
To INHUMATE. 1 5 a. [inhumer, F rench; 
bury ; to inter. 
Weeping they bear the mangled 
Inhume the natives in their native 
jectus, Latin.] 
1. To throw in; to dart in. | {5 
Angels injec thoughts into our minds, and know our co 
itatlons. | Glonwille's Sos; 
7 o throw up; to caſt up, pls, © 
Though bold in open field, they yet ſurround 
Ihe town with walls, and mound 2% on mound. P. 
INJECTION, 2. /. { ixiection, French; injeciio, Latin ] - 
1. The act of calting in. . 
IT his {alt powdered was, by the repeated injectian of well 
kindled charcoal, made to flaſh lik» melted nitre, 1. 5 
2. Any medicine made to be injected by a ſyringe, or a 
initrument, into any part of the body. 8 ons 
3. The act of filling the veſfels with wax, or any other Nose 
matter, to ſhew their ſhapes and ramitications, often Ps 
anatomiſts. | 5 
INIMITABYLIT 


„  nmitated.”: 5: | 
__ Truths muſt have an eternal exiſtence in ſume unde: 
ing; or rather they are the ſame with that under{tanins e. 
ſelt, conſidered as variouſly repreſentative, accoidin: 8 85 
various modes ot iuinitability or participution. + 


Sch. 
hum, Lu. Tc 


heaps of {lain, | 
plain, Pope's Ogg. 


: y p 9 Nu. We Jo 
v. 1. . [from inimitable] Incapacity to le 


. 


is An 


. 


And imitate the znimitable force. Drier, 
Virgil copied this circumſtance from the ancient ſeulpors, 
in that iuimitable deſcription of military fury in the temple 
ot Janus. DE. . Addiſon wn Ancient If. 

INIMITABLY. adv. [from inimitable} Ina maime: not tg 
| be imitated; to a degree of excellence above Imitation. 

A man could not have been always blind who thus ini. 
tably copies nature, | Pope's Fay on Hire, 

Thus terribly adorn'd the figures ſhine, | 


Inimitably wrought with {kill divine. Tobe. 
Charms tuch as thine, inimitably great. * Broom, 


Tol NJOIN. v. a. [enjoindre, French; injunge, Latin] 
1. To command; to enforce by authority. dee Ex3012, 
Laws do not only teach what is good, but they 11/1; 
they have in them a certain conſtraining force. Hofer, . 
This garden tend, our pleaſant talk injoin d. Mah. 
n. 6 | 
1 | | The Ottomites .-... 
Steering with due courle towards the iſte of Rhodes, 
Have there ini d them with a fleet. Shen. 
QUuITOUS. adj. | inique, French; from iniguzty.) Ua; 
wicked. . 5 NO 
INI ITV. . ſ. {iniquitas, Lat. iriquite, French.] 
b. ages unrealonableneſs. = „ 
| There is greater or leis probability of an happy ſue to 
tedious war, accor ing to the righteouſneſs or ingu/fy of te 
cauſe for which it was commenced, Smairidge f def. 
2. Wickedneſs; crime. 5 2 8 
Want of the knowledge of God is the cauſe of 
amonglt men, | 


ul i117 
| uber, J. ü, 
| b Till God at laſt, 

Wearied with their 7»19u77zes, withdrew 
His preſence from among them. Milton's Farad 
INITIAL. adj. ¶ initial, French; initialis, from tail, L. 
1. Placed at the beginning. 5 3 
In the editions, which had no more than the inilial kei. 
ters, he was malle by Keys to hurt the motteanve. Pat. 
2. Incipient; not complete | 
Moderate labour of the body condu 
of health, and cures many if diſen 
mind deſtroys health, and generates mala lies. 449749 
The ſchools have uſed a middle term to cxprets dis u- 
fection, and have called it the 127,7 teur of God. K Fe” 
To INITIATE. v. @.'{ initier, French; initio, Lat.] 109%) 
to inttruct in the rudiments of un art; to place h 2 55) 
ſtate; to put into a new ſociety. „ 
Providence would only init late mankind into the jos 
W 

Fit 


Paradiſe Lift 


ces to the preſervation 
ſes ; but the toil of 12 
} ON» 


knowledge of her treaſures, leaving the relt to cb. 

induſtry. | More's Autidoit again ate 

To initiate his pupil in any part of learning, 43 i 

{kill in the governour is enough. Locke Educatich 

eu g 8 e be wis 

He was initiated into half a dozen clubs betvre — by 

one and twenty, | Spedtator, N 5% 

No ſooner was a convert zzitiated, but, by 98 590 e 

he became a new man. 5 : 18 

Jo INT TIATE. v. 1. To do the firſt part; to perform c 
rite. ä | HR 
The king himſelf wztzates ta the pow'r, 

Scatters with quiv'ring hand the facred font, 00 f. 

And the ſtream Cs Popes aff: 

ISUTIATE. adj. [ initie, French; 

practiſed. 


pritiatur, LAW.) 


My ſtrange and {ctt-abuie 


Is the initiate fear ; that wants hard viez Machit- 
We're yet but young. Shakeſpeares HTR 28 


INITIATION. 2. / [imtiatio, Lat. from in!tiate. 
of entering of a ne camer into any art or Rat Chriſtia 
The ground of initiating or entering men 4 um, tee 
life, is more ſummarily compriſed in the form of 1 5 
ceremony of this ia3tiation inttituted by Chrit. Tia 
Silence is the firſt thing that is taught us 40 50 
into ſacred myſteries. Broome's Nitts 1 lim . 
INJUCU'NDITY. 2. J. [tn and jucundity.] oy * cognit 
Ix JU'DICABLE: adj. [in and judico, Lat.] No 
y a judge, SIM ling to form 
Ix] pier. adj. [in and judicial.] Not accordung 0 9g. 
ot law. * t 
Ixjuprelous. adi. [i and judicicus.] Void ot judge 
without judgment. in dat, or very ig, 
A philoſopher would either think me 13/971 u Ai f 
dicious, it I took the earth for 2 body regular Burnt. 
compared with the reſt of the univerit- .. , gf, ghert 
A ſharp wit may find ſomething in mew oe. Tills 
to expole him to the contempt of ron en j 


Js 


ble 


INK 

u yvorctovst x. av. [from injudicious.) With ill judg- 

ment; not wilely: e "FS 4 
Scaliger injudicioufly condemns this elcription. Broome. 
nc TON. 4. /. | from 4%; injunelus, injunctio, Lat.] 

Command; order; precept. | 


The imititution. ot God's law is deſcribed as being eſta- 


i. dlithed by tolemn injiunclion. : Hooker, 6. 1. 
of boy My duty cannot {uffer 
. Tobey in all your daughter, hard commands; 
Though the in uuction be to bar my doors, 
And let this tyrannous night take Hold upon you. Shak, 
5, 7 For, till they Knew; and ought t have il emember'd 
v) The high junction, not to tauc that truit, 
Whoever tempted. Milton s Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
be cerenionies of the church are neceſtary as the 1H UNC 
tion; of lawiul authority, the practice ot the primitive church, 
and the general rules of decency. MY | South, 
1 2 (In law.] Iajunrtien is an imterlocutory decree out of the 
1 nancery, icmctimes to ge polleilion unto the plaintift tor | 
* a appearance in the detendants, {ometiinics to tic an g's 
5 ordmary court, and tometumes to the court-chrittian, to itay 
15 roceeding. IS | N Cob. 
5 To I NJURE. V. 4. [ 1njurzer, French; znjuria, Latin, ] 


1. To hurt unjuftly ; to milchiet undelervedly z to wrong.“ 
75 * They 42jare by chance in a crowd, and without a dengn; 
19. hben kalte always whom they have once 1ajured, 
| ©. Forgivenets to the injur'd does belong; r 
But they ne er pardon Who commit tlie Wong. Dryden. 
4 To-annov; to attect with any inconvenience. 
TM Len Seat thould wnure nts, his umely care 5 
Bakunbelough provided. Milton. 
1 FFF ES BN das Lobos aid. a 
Tejt KER. 2——＋5* (trom injure.] He that Hurts anot hai un- 
ja tly; GHN&. Way Wrongs anvulucr. 
Il deeds are well turn'd back upon their authors; 
And gainſt an i rer, the revenge is juſt. Ben. Fohnſon. 


Nan The upright judge will countenance right, and ditcoun- 
other tenance wrong, whoever be the ue or the ſuſterer. | 
wing | J Cre 1. Oey. 
oper IxjU'R10Us. adv, [from injury; Ijurius, Lat. injurieux, Pf.] 
one by 1. Unjuſt; invative of another's rights. | 8 
RAW Til the Imurious Roman did extort : 5 
0 * Tunis tribute trom us, we were tree. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. | 
| Injurious tkrength would 1apine itil excuic, : | 
fac: By off ring terms the weaker mult refuſe. Dryden. 
TRE 3, Guilty of wrong or mury. | | 7 
to th Vet beauty, though 7jurows, hath ſtrange power, 
Nas f Atter oftence returning), to regain 5 „„ | 
nch. Love once potleſt, Milton's Agoniftes, I. 1003. 
3. Milchievous ; unjuttly hurtful. 
Our repentance is not real, becauſe we have not done what 
Ss we can to undo our fault, or at Jeait to hinder the 7Jur:9ﬀs 
Lak 5 contequences ot it trom proceeding.  Trllo:jon's Sermons. 
Brides, & Deudctory; contumelious; reproachful; wiongtul. : 
ulprot ; A prilon, indeed i¹ν,uous, becaule a priton, but elle well. 
e temple teltying atteStion, becaute. in all retpects as commodious 
Medals, .- a priton can be. 8 Sidney, b. 1. 
>; not to It is natural tor a man, by directing his prayers to an 
ion. image, to luppole the being he prays to repretented by that 
1$ iini. image: which how 12juri2us, how contumelious mult it be 
Hater. to the glor us nature of God? _ South's Sermons. | 
It z9111970:65 appellations were of any advantage to a caute, 

Poke, What a, vellacions would thoſe deſerve who thus endeavour 
Brom, to o Lac 1ceds of tedifvgon?” | Sao. 
in Id siousL v. aw. [trom jurors, ] Wrongfully; hurt- 
Jois. tuly with infutice. 5 1 5 
ino Nor ought he to neglect the vindication of his character, 
ober, bi when it 18 iy attacked. Pope and. Cay. 

Malz. Iso sN ESS. 2. f. [from injurioug.] Quality of being 

| Wurious, e 75 e 
| Some miſcarniages might eſcape, rather through ſudden | 
91es, receives of tate than ary propentity cither to rmrurzouſneſs | 
mheſdeart, ot opyethon.. \ N e © King Chartes, |. 
\ Uajutz INV. v. ſ. injuria, Lat. ixiure, Fr.] 5 


1. thirt without juſtice,” | 


u.] 6 3 Che tou n of Bouline, and other places, were acquired by 
mie We of victory; ana theretore in keeping of them no 


iſtue to a 1% was offertd. Hay zva. 
wity of the Kiot 8cenus above their loftieit tow'rs, 
rss. SIe T and dutrage. Milton, 


Herner 87 
| 2. Micliek, detriment. 
au 1771 
e „ 
ber, b. d. mung arguments.“ 
3. AMmnovance. 


Cicat 744rtes ſuch vermin as mice and rats c 


: Wutts's LECICK, 


1, 20 +}, * 

; 8 1 10 n MAG 

-adiſe La. kekds, | Mortimer. 
120064 Lat.] * Contumclious language; reproachful appellation. 


Caumg off the reſpects fit to be continued between great 
Mays, he tell to bitter invectives againſt the French king; 
a, by how much he was the leſs able to do, talking to 
much the more; ſpake all the 7% ies he couid devile of 

Cartes e Bacon. 
Is!vs716p,; 1. J. in inſticè, French; ixjuſtitia, Latin.] Ini- 


qu z eng. 2 ö 


inilial c. 


. Pije. 


reſervation 
e toll of be 

Harth. 
Els this u. 
. Reger. 
To x3 
e in 2 hes 


„amag men can be guilty of a thouſand zufices without 
K. Ulcovered, or at teat without being punimed. Sevi/t, 
NH, 
ver with which men write. | 
Nourn boldly my int; for while ſhe looks upon you, your 
Oxnets will thine. EST wes Srney, b. u. 
3 O! ſhe's fallen 
Into a pit of iu, that the wide fea ks 
WH drops too few to waſli her clean again. Shakeſp. 
3 _ Write, my queen, Eo | 
Aud with mine eyes I'll drink the works you ſend, - 


o the ukcld 
employ d 
inſt Alb 
an ordib iy 
i! Education 
tore he 5 


BY, 10 0. } xl, . . f > ; * wy . = v "ip 
ator, N. 5 bovgh in be made of gall. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
* 1 7 Lo R 4 2 * C ; . 
e Ke madmen they hurl'd tones and nk, Ben. Johnſon. 


Interding to have try'd 
*lilver favour which yon gave, 
N. nk the ſhining oint I dy'd, wm 
Vos crench'd it in the fable wave. 
rye 


form tac 


: 
er 7 2 


an.] Ke t witl {trike the colour with galls. Vulgar Errours. 
Am.]! 7 


. Temple. | 


MNy tunes we do mary to a cauſe by dwelling upon 


INLAND. z./. 


J. Lencte, French; inchioftre, Italian.] The black ; 


Waller. | 


[ 18 th 1 PS vi ' . -. . 
other fa e active or chief ingredient in int, and no | 


ene tound pens blacked almoſt all over when I had | 


IN M 


: k | 
He wiſt not when the hempen ſtring L drew, 


Now mine I quickly dott of 22e blue. Gay's Paſtorals. 
LNXELIN G. 2. /. | This word is derived by Skinner from in&- 
linchen, to ſound within. This fenfe 1s ſtill retained in 
Scotland: as, 1 heord not an inkling.] Hint; whiſper; in- 
timation. ö 
Our buſineſs is not unknown to the ſenate: they have had 
king what we intend to do, Which now we'll ſhew them 
in devs, | Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
We in Europe, notwithſtanding all the remote diſcoveries 
and navigations ct tius laſt age, never heard of any of the 
lcatt 724/729 or glimpſe of this land. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
They had tome zuin of ſecret mellages between the 
Marquis of - Newcaltle and young Hotham. Clarendon. 
Avoard a Corinthuan vettel he got an ling among the 
ſhip's. crew oft a conſpiracy. I. Hſtrange Fables, 
FNKMAKER, . /. (% and maker. ] He who makes ink. 
INK. adh. Ltrom %.] | 
1. Conhifting of ink, | | 
England buund in with the triumphant ſea, 
Whole rocky ihore beats back the envious tiege 
Ot wat'ry Neptune, 1s bound in with ſhame, 
With ky blocs and rotten parchment bonds. 
2. Relembling ink. | 
The darknets of the liquor preſently began to bediſculled, 
and grow pretty clear and tranſparent, long its 2 black- 
nets, | Boyle o Colours. 
3. Black as ink. 
_ = *Tis not alone my iy cloak, good mother, 
Nor cuttomary tuits of tolemn black, 
'That can denote me truly. 


Shabeſp. 


the ſca. | 
In this wide uud ſea, that hight by name, 
The idle lake, my wand'ring thip I row. 
- Goodly laws, like little zz/ard teas, will carry even thips 
upon their waters. | _ Spenſer's State o Ireland. 
An old religious uncle of mine was, in his youth, an 222 
' land man. Shakefpeare's as lou Like It. 
| A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, | 
Unia king be by; and then his tac 
Empires cit, as duth an inland brook 
Into the main ot waters. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
This perton did pubiith a pamphict printed im England 
for a general excite, or e duty. 


* 


Interior or nadland parts. | 
Out of thete imali beginnings, gotten near to the moun— 
tains, did they tpread themſelves into the inland. Spenſer. 
They of thoſe marches jhall defend 5 5 
Our inlaud from the piltering borderers. - Shaxeſpeare. 
The reſt were all | „ 
Far to th' izland retir'd, about the walls 3 
Of Pandemonium. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
I'NLANDER. z. /. { from inland. ] Dweller remote tio the fea: | 
Ihe ſame name is given unto the zlanders, or midland 
inhabiters of this ifland. Brown's VYuigar krrours, b. vi. 
ToINLAPIDATE. v. 4. in and lapido, Lai.) Jo make itoncy 
to turn to one. | 
Some natural ſpring waters will :nlapidate wood; fo tha 
you ſhall lee one piece ot wood, whacot the pait above the 
water mall contmue wood, and the part under the water thall 
be turned into a kind of graveily tone. | Bacon. 
To IN LAL. D. a. [ix and lay. | ; 
1. Lo diverhity with Uifterent bodies inſerted into the ground 
or ſubitratum. 8 Ch WW | 
| | They are worthy | | 
To ay heav'n with itars, Shakeſpeare's Cymbcline, 
Look, how the floor of heav'n | » | 
Is thick 2a with pains of bright gold. Shakeſpeare. 
A ſapphire throne, ud with pure ESL 
Amber, and colours of the ſhow'ry arch. Milton. 
Ihe timber hears a great price with the cabinet-maxers, 
When luge, tor wluyine. 
5 Here clouded canes midſt heaps ot toys are fcund, 
And ialaid weezer caſes ttrow the ground. Cay. 
2. To make variety by being inſerted into bodies ; to varicgate. 
r Sca-girt illes, RS 
That like to rich and various gems lay HE 
The unadorned botom ot the deep. Milton. 
IS LAY. /., (trom the verb.] Matter inlaid; wood formed 
to inlay. | | | h 
. Under foot the violet, 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich zzlay, 
Broider'd the ground. 
To INLAW, FV. a. [in and law.] To clear of outlawry or 
actainder, | ANESE 85 | 
It thould be a great incongruity to have them to make 
laws, he themtelves were not zzlazved. Bacon's Henry VII. 
LXLET. 2. / [zz and lit.] Paſlage; place of ingreſs; entrance. 
Doorsſand windows, inlets ot men and of light, I couple 
together, becauſe I find their dimenſions brought under one. 


| „„ ien. 

She through the porch and iet of each ſenſe 
Dropt in ambroſial oils till ſhe reviv d. Milton. 
I Tdetire any one to aſſign any {imple idea, which is not re- 


A tine bargain indeed, to part with all our commodious 
ports, which the greater the zz{et is are 10 much the better, 
tor the imaginary pleature of a ſtraight ore. Bentley. 

Tulets amongtt broken lands and iflands, rocks and ſhoals. 

12, Ellis s Voyage. 

I'NLY. adj. [from in.] Interior; internal; ſecret. | 
Didit thou but know the iy touch of love, 

Thou would'it is toon go kindle fire with ſnow, 

As ſeck to quench the fire of love with words, Shakeſp. 
INLY. adv. Internally; within; ſecretly ; in the heart, 
Her heart with joy unwonted zzly twell'd, 
As feeling wond'rous comfort in her weaker eld. 
ts f Fairy Queen. 
I've inly wept, 


Or ſhould have ſpoke ere this. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
. Whereat he indy rag'd, and as they talk d, 
Smote him into the nudriff with a ſtone, 8 
That beat out life. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 
| The ſtubborn only to deſtroy 5 
Theſe growing thoughts, my mother ſoon perceiving 
By words at times caſt forth, indy rejoic'd, : 
And ſaid to me apart. Milton g Paradiſe Regained, b. i. 
The ſoldiers ſhout around with gen'rous rage; 
He prais'd their ardor: ily Moan whe: 
His hott. | Dryden's Knight's Tale, 
I'NMATE. 2. ſ. [in and mate.) : : 
Inmates are thoſeè that be admitted to dwell for their money 
jointly with another man, though in ſeveral rooms of his 
manſion- houſe, paſſing in and out by one door. Co voel. 
So ſpake the enemy of mankind, inclos'd | 
In ſerpent, inmate bad! and toward Eve p 
' Addreſs'd his way. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 
There he dies, and leaves his race 
Growing into a nation; and now grown, 
Suſpected to a ſequent king, who ſecks 
To itop their overgrowth, as inmate gueſts 1 
Too numerous. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xii. 


Home is the facred refuge of our lite, 
Secur'd from all approaches but a wife: 
If thence we fly, the cauſe admits no doubt, 


Shaxeſpeare's Hamlet. | 


INLAND. adj. Lin and land.] Interior; lywg remote from 


Fairy Quecn. 


SLUT. | 


Moriimer's Hujoandiy. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iv. 


ceived from one of theſe inlets. Locle. 


Y 
Inger: adj. [from i.] Deepeſt within; remoteſt from ti 
urtace. 8 g 
' 118 you muſt dig with mattock and with ſpade, 


And pierce the i centre of the earth; ChaukeſSeare. 
Kiung kghs and falling tears, | : 

'That ſhow too welt the warm defires; 

The hlent, flow, conſuming hires, 

Which on wy ib vitals prey, 

And melt my very toul away. Aliſon on Italy. 


_ Comparing the quantity of light refleRed from the ſeveral 
rings, I found that it was molt copious from the firſt or in- 
maſi, and in the exterior rings became leis and leſs. Newtor, 

He ſends a qreadful groan : the rocks around 
Through all their 7z-oft hollow caves refound, | Pope. 

1 got into the i court, and I applied my face to the 
windows. | ; Gulliwver”s Travels. 
INN. 2. /. {inn, Saxon, a chamber.] A houte of entertain- 
ment tor trareilers. | 

How i! this is but a fair iun, 
Ot tairer gueits which dwell within. 
Palmer, quoth he, death is an equal doom 
To good and bad, the common 722 of rett 
But, atter death, the trial is to come, | x 
When bett ſhall be to them that lived beſt, Fairy Quecn, 
Ee Now day is ſpent, | EN 
Therefore with me ye may take up your inn. Fary &: 
The Welt, that glimmers with tome ſtreaks of day, 


Sidney, b. i. 


Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace | 5 
To gam the timely 72m, Shakeſpeare's Macbeih, 
That very hour, and in the ſelf-lame un, 
poor mean woman was delivered. Shakeſpeare. 
Like pilgrims to th” appointed place we tend; | 
The worid's an in, and death the journey's end. Dryden. 
One may learn more here in one day, than in a year's 
rambling from one %% to another, x 2222 


2. A houte where ſtudents were boarded and taught: whence 


we [til call the colleges of common law i715 ot court. 
 Golome and pull down the Savoy: others to the #275 of 
courts: down with them all. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
To INN. S. 1. {trom the noun.] To take up temporary 
lodging.” 3 „„ | 
| In thyſelf dwell; | 
Tyr any where: contmuance maketh hell. 
To IN x. wv... To houſe; to put under cover, | | 
He that ears my land, ſpares my team, and gives me leave 
to the crop. Shakejp. All's Well that Ends Well. 
_ Hoewloever the Jaws made in that parliament did bear good 
fruit, yet the ſubſidy bare a fruit that proved harth and bit- 
ter: all was z2ned at laſt into the king's barn. Bacon. 
Mow clover or rye-graſs, and make it fit to inn. Mortim. 
INN ATE. 7 ad. [ime French; innatus, Latin.] Inborn 
INNATED, 5 ingenerate; natural; not ſuperadded; not 
avicititions, It 1s applied to things as well as perſons; but 
more properly to pertons; | | : 
The Druinian hath been cried up for an 77ated integri- 
ty, and accounted the uprighteſt dealer on earth. Howe. 
With eloquence ie his tongue was arm'd; | 
Though harſh the precept, yet the people charm'd. 
| OY | Dryden. 
Mutual gravitation, or ſpontaneous attraftion, cannot 
_ poilibly be zzaate and cfſential to matter. Bentley's Sermons. 
IxNNA , ENESS. 2. . [from inne,. The quality of being 
innaté. 


Donne. 


Inq A VIGABLE. adj, [ innavigabilis, Latin.) Not to be 


pailea by luiling, 3 
It you ſo hard a toil will undertake, | | 
As twice to pals th' iynavitable luke, WA : 
Receive my countel. Dryden Au. 
IX NHR. adi. [from in.] Interiour; not outward. 4 
But th elfin knight with wonder all the way 
Did teed his eyes, and fill'd his une t thought. Fairy : 
| „ This attraëts the foul, | | 
Governs the zaer man, the nobler paft ;: 
'Fhat other er the body only reigns. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Many families are eſtabliſhed in the Welt Indies, and ſome 
. ditcovered in the ner parts of America. Addiſ. Spectator. 
The kidney is 2 conglomerated gland, which is to be un- 


the papillae are compoied, is muſcular,  Grew's Coſmol. 
Iuhus, teiz'd with facred fear, the monarch pray'd; 
Then to his z»er courtthe gueſts convey'd.  _ Lope. 


| INxvE'RMOST. adj. [from inner. It ſceins lels proper than in- 


moſt.) Remoteit from the outward part. | 
Ihe reflected beam of light would be ſo broad at the dif- 
tance of tix feet trom the ſpeculum, where the rings appear - 
cl, as to obſcure one or two of the innermnft rings. Newton, 
INNHO'LDER. #.f. [inn and bold.) A man who keeps an 
inn; an innkeeper, | „„ 
INNINGS. n. /. Lands recovered from the ſea, Ainſavorth. 
INNKE'EPER, 7./. [inn and keeper.) One who keeps lodg- 
ings and provihons for the entertainment of travellers, _ 
Clergymen mult not keep a tavern, nor a judge be an iun- 
keeper. . Taylor's Rule of 9 Holy. 
A factious wnkeeper, in the reign of Henry VI 
hanged, drawn, and quartered. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
We were not ſo inquiſitive about the inn as the zunkeeper 3 
and provided our landlord's principles were ſound, did not 
take any notice of the ſtalencts of his provitions. Addifon. 
ILNNOCENCE. 5 
INNOCEN CV. | 
1. Purity from injurious action; untainted integrity. 
Simplicity and ſpotleſs innocence. Milton. 
What comtort docs overflow the devout foul, from a con- 
ſcience of its own inν en and integrity. Tillotſon. 
2. Freedom from guilt imputed. 
5 It will help me nothing 
To plead mine znnocence ; for that dye is on me 
Which makes my whit'it part black. Shake/p. Hen. VIII. 
If truth and upright rocency tail me, | 
| I'll to the king my maſter. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
3. Harmleſſneſs; innoxiouſneſs. 5 
The air was calm and ſerene; none of thoſe tumultuary 
motions and conflicts of vapours, which the mountains and 
the winds cauſe in ours: *twas ſuited to a golden age, and 
to the firlt innocency of nature. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


| 4. Simplicity of heart, perhaps with ſome degree of weaknels. 


Shakeſpeare, 


I urge this childhood proot, 
Becanſe what follows is pure 12a0cence. 
INNOCENT. adj. [ innocent, French; innocens, Latin. } 
1. Pure from miſchief. ; | 
| Something | 
You may deſerve of him through me and wiſdom, 
To offer up a weak, poor, iunoceni lamb, | 
T appeaſe an angry god. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Weck on innocent trail man his loſs. Milton. 
2. Free from any particular guilt. 5 | 
Good Madam, keep yourſelf within yourſelf ; 
The man is innoceat. Shakeſp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
The peaſant, mocent of all theſe ills, _ 
With crooked ploughs the fertile fallows tills, 
And the round year with daily labour fills. 
3. Unhurtful; harmleſs in effects. 
The ſpear 8 
Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in air. 
I'NNOCENT. 2. % By 
1, One free from guilt or harm. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


. * ® 


| T5 carried them about me in a ſilver izk caſe. Boyle. 
3 10 Geber poured the in box all over the writings, 
\ Mac: "po faced them, Hoxwel"s Vocal Ford 
re's The 3 ook 5 would live clear of envy muſt lay his finger upon 
te.) ney d keep his hand ont of the int pot. L*Eftrange. 
e. Cunts — hardly reſtrain them from throwing the 2% bottle 
INTO ulm, te 1. bother s heads. Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 
oe oat; en any liquor with which they write: as, red 
n li xg? > 7 + 
1 0% 0, ki 7.4. [trom the noun. ] To black or daub with ink: 
l kme lx 915 s all over inked, 
Ne ognita firiments *. J. (ink and we) A portable caſe for the in- 
oc Bid hi, 3. eriting, commonly made of horn. 
ung to ſom to eramin ng his pen and in#hor to the jail; we are now 
ht 5 Ece ix bole men. Shake. Mach Ado about Nothing. 
f judgment! To bo we will ſuffer ſuch a prince : 
ot | We, a Ml BY ro by Ne mate, 5 
ic . „r wives and children, all will fight. SHaleſp. 
h f if a Wb more frequent than to tay, A hive N 
Bartel. Mig. n./. Ak; Grew. 
nd , where" Ineles, 2 q 7 rp of narrow fillet ; a tape. I 
ople Tullat ea · Orr 2g * es, cambricks, lawns : why he ſongs them 
* ciorst!, I twitch dhe gods and goddeſſes. Shakeſpeare. 
1 his dangling garter from his knee: 


None but an inmate toe could force us out, Dryd. Aureng. 


8 So pure an innocent as * ſame lamb. 
: 6 


derſtood only of the outer part; for the inner part, whereot . 


„ Was 


fn, fe [innocence, French; innocentia, Laun.] 


Fairy Queen. 
2 17 
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 I'NNOCENTLY, adv. (from wnocent- | 


INNO CUOUS. adj. L innocuns, Latin, ] Harmlels in efteëts. 


Jo INNOVATE. v. a. [mmwer, French; 
1. To bring in ſomething not known betore. 


INNOVATOR. . /. [inmovateur, French, from innovate.} 


2. One that makes changes by introducing novelties. 


INNO XIO US. adj. {inmxius, Latin. 
1. Free from miſchievous effects. TA 


IN O 


Thou halt Kill'd the {wectelt 1nmeents 


| 

That &er did lift up cye. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
It murth'ring 7mmgcents be executings : 

Why, then thou art an executioner. S. Henry VI. 

2. Anatural; an idiot. RT 

Inmcents are excluded by natural detects. Hooker. 


1. Without guilt. | mY 
The humble and contented man pleaſes himfelt 7mnocently 
and eaſily, while theambitious man attempts to pleale others 
tinfully and diiticultly. „ South's Sermons. 
2. With ſimplicity z with fillinets or imprudence, 
3. Without hurt. | 
Balls at his feet fell 1rocently dead. Coxviey. 
The molt dangerous poiſons, {kilfuily managed, may be 
made not only /0c40us, but of all othet medicines the molt 
ettectual. rere, Coſmoiogia. 
IxNx0cvousLY. adv. [from immer; Without nut- 
chievous ettects. . GY 
Whether quails, from any peculiarity of conſtitution, do | 
_mnnocuoufly feed upon hellebore, or rather fometimes but 
metlically uſe the fame. Fro: 
Pxx0'CUOUSNESS. 1. /. {from innocuous.) Harmleffnets. 


The blow which flakes a wall, or beats it down, and Kills]. 


men, hath a greater effect than that which penetrates znto 4 
mud wall, and doth little harm; for that 72ocuouſreſs of the 
ettect makes, that, although in itfelf it be as great as the 
other, yet *tis little obſerved, Digby on Bodies, 
move, Latin. ] 


Time indeed inzovateth greatly, but quietly and by de- 
rees. . | % Bacon. 
Men purlue ſome few principles which they have chancel 
upon, and care not to i2movate, which dravs unknown in- 
conveniences, 5 e . Bacon. 
: Former things | | | 
Alre ſet alide like abdicated Kings; | 
And every moment alters what is done, . 
And imovates ſome att 'till then unknown. _ os de 
very man cannot dittinguiſh betwixt pedantry and poe- 
try; every man therefore is not tit to % Dryden. 
2. 1 o change by introducing novelties. 
Prom his attempts upon the civil power he proceeds to | 
innovate God's worſhip. 85 South's Sermons. 
I*x0vAa'T10N. x. / {nmwvation, French, trom wnovate.}] 
Change by the introduction of novelty. We 
The love of things ancient doth argue ſtayedneſs; but le- 
vity aud want of experience maketh apt unto 2 νf˖3ᷓd. 
175 45 Hooker. f 
It were good that men in 1% i, would follow the 
-- example of time itlelf, which indeed innovateth greatly, but 
quietly and by degrees. 
Great changes may be made in a government, yet the torm 


continue; but large intervals of time mult paſs between | 


every ſuch zznowvation, enough to make it of a piece with 
the conſtitution. _ h Sai. 


Aa 
. 


1. An introduCctor of novelties. SET 
I attach thee as a traiterous 19Vator, 
| 7 foc to th pubiick weal. F 
Every medicine is an innovation ; and he that will not apply 
new remedies, mult expect new evils ; for time is thegreatelt 
 mnovator: and if me of courſe alter things to the worle, 
and wiſdom and counſel ſhall not alter them to the better, 
what ſhall be the end? Bacon's Eſſays. 


lc counſels him to deteſt and perſecute all ?movators of 
divine worſhip. ES South Sermons, 


Inamxious flames are often ſeen on the hair of mens heads 
and horſes manes, VV Digby. 
We may ſafely uſe purgatives, they being benign, and of 
innc tous qualities. 
Sent by the better genius of the night, 
Land xioug gleaming on the horie's wane, | 
The meteor its. | Thomſon's Autumn, 
2. Pure from erimes. | 
| Stranger to civil and religiousrage, | 
The good man walk'd z,noxions through his age. Pope. 
INNO'XIOUSLY. att. [from innoxious.)] Harmlelsly. | 
Animals, that can {oxy digelt theſe poiſons, become 
antidotal to the poiſon digeſted, Brown's Fila Errours. 
 IxNNOXIOUSNESS. 4. /. [trom 1229x1045. | Harmleſinets., 
5200 UE'NDO. u. f. [inauerdo, from inn, Latin. ] An oblique 
unt. | 


As if the commandments, that require obedience and for- 


bid murder, were to be indicied tor alibellous ze upon 


all the great men that come to be concerned. I. EHrauge. 


Mercury, though employed on a quite contrary errand, 


owns it a marriage by an ⁰ Hun. Dryden. } 
Purſue your trade of fcandal-picking, | 
Your hints that Stella is no chicken; | 
Your imvendo's, when you tell us, | | 
That Stella loves to talk with fellows. Swift. | 


INNUMERABLE. adj. [immmmerable, French; innumerabilis, 
Latin. ] Not to be counted tor multitude, „„ 
Lou have ſent z?mnumerable ſubſtanct 3 
To turnith Rome, and to prepare the ways 
Lou have tor dignities. Shakogpear,”s Henry VIII. 
3 Cover me, ye pines, Se = 

Ye cedars ! with z27umerable boughs _ 1 
Hide me where 1 may never ice them more. Milton. 
In lines, which appear of an 017 length, one may be 


longer than the other by 7mnumerable parts. Locke. 
INNU MERABLY. . adv, [from innumerable.) Without 
number. Y h | 5 5 
INxUMEROUS. adj, [inmumerus, Latin.) Too many to be 


counted. s | 
I would be ſome ſolace yet, ſome little chearing, 
In this cloſe dungeon of 19::4merous boughs, 
| I rake the wood, | 
And in thick ſhelter of in»umrous boughs, 
Enjoy the comfort gentle ſleep allows, { 
To INO'CULATE. v. a. [ inoculo, in and oculus, Latin. ]. 


1. To propagate any plant by inſerting its bud into another | 
| INOSCULA'TION. ». /. (from inoſculate.} Union by con- 


Rock ; to practiſe inoculation. See. LSOCULATION, 
Nor are the ways alike in all | 

How to ingraff, how to inocielate. May*s Jig. Georgicks, 
Now is the ſeaton tor the budding ot the orange-trec : 2720- 
cx/ate therefore at the commencement of this month. Evelyz, 
But various are the ways to change the ſtate, | 

To plant, to bud, to gratt, to 120culate. 
2. To vicld a bud to another ſtock. | 
| Virtve cannot ſo inoculate our old ſtock, but we ſhall re- 
Uſh of it. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Thy ſtock is too much out of date, h 


| D 574 6. 


For tender plants t inoculate. Cleaveland. 
Where lines, in a lovely brown, 
Inaculate carnation, Clearicland., 


IxoCcUl.3'TION. . /. inoculatſio, Latin, from moculate.) 
4. Inoculation is practited upon all forts of ſtonc-fruit, and upon 
oranges and jalmincs. In order to pertorm it, be provided 
with a ſharp pen-knite, having a flat haft, and tome tound 
bais-mat, Having taken off the cuttings from the trees you 


Broxen's Fulgar Errours. | 


. One that practites the inoculation of trees. 


 INOFFE'NSIVE.: ad). [in and offenſive.] ] 
1. Giving no ſcandal; giving no provocation. 


Bacon's Eſſays. | 


Shakeſpeare"s Coriolanus. 


 Broxor's Vulgar Errours. | e ee a 
| INOPINATE, adj. [inopinatus, Latin; imoprne, French, ] Not 


Milton. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


witlt your life make an horizontal cut croſs the rind af the | 
{tock, and from the middle of that cut make a flit down— 
wards about two inches in length in the torm of a I'; but 
be caretul not to cut too deep, Jett you wound the ſtock : then 
having cut oft the Icaf from the bud, kaving the toot-itaik 
remaining, make a crots cut about halt an inch helow the 
eye, and with your Knite {lit off the bud, with part of the wood 
to it. This done, with your Knife pull off that p-rt of the 
wood which was taken with the bud, obſerving whether the 
eye of the bud be left to it or not; for all thete buds which 
lole their eyes in tripping are good tor nothing: then railing 
the bark of the stock with the flat hatt of your pen-kmie 
clear to the wood, thruſt the bud therein, placing it {ſmooth 
between the rind and the wood of the ſtock, cutting oft any 
part of the rind helonging to the bud which may be too long; 
and to having exactly fitted the bud to the ſtock, tic them 
clutely round with bats-mat, beginning at the under part of 
the flit, and fo proceed to the top, taking care not to bind 
round the eye of the bud. "The March following cut oft the 
ſtock three inches above the bud, ſloping it, that the wet may 
pals oft: to this part of the ſtock, above the bud, fatten the 
thoot which procceds from the bud, and which would be in 
danger ot being blown out z but this mult continue no longer 
than one year, after which it mult be cut uit clote above the 
bud, that the ſtock may be covered thereby. Millar. | 
In the ſtem of Elaiana they all met, and came to be m- 
gratted all upon one ſtock, moſt of them by imoculation, 

| | Horvel. 
2. The practice of tranſplanting the {mall-pox, by infuton of 
the matter from ripened pultules into the veins of the unin— 
tected, in hopes of procuring a milder fort than what fre- 
_ quently comes by infection. | QUucy. 
It is evident, by moculation, that the ſmalleſt quantity of 

the matter, med with the blood, produceth the diſeaſe, 
CI |. A 


1 


INOCU'LATOR. A. /. [from rug te.] 


2. One who propagates the tmall-pox by inoculation.“ 

Had John a Gaddeſden been now living, he would have 
been at the head of the inoculators. Friend's HH. of Phyjick. 
INO'DORATE. adj. [i and odoratus, Lat.] Having no cent. 

Whites are more 1odorate than flowers of the ſame kind 
coloured. 75 Bacon's Natural Hiſlory. 
INo'DORAQUS., adj. CLinodorus, Latin,] Wanting ſcent; not 
affecting the noſfſe. | 3 

The white of an egg is a viſcuous, unactive, inſipid, 2402 
dorous liquor. Arbuthnot on Aline hits. 


A itranger, offenjruve, unprovoking. 
However mofenſrve we may be in of 
duct, if we are found wanting in this trial of our love, we 
thall be difowned by God as traitors. Rogers's Sermons. | 
2, Giving no pain; cauſing no terror. FEST 
Should intants have taken offence at any thing, diverting 
their thoughts, or mixing pleatant or agreeable appearances 
with it, mult be uſed, till it be grown znofenfive to them. 


With whate'er gall thou ſett'ſt thyſelf to write, 
Thy meffenſ/ive latires never bite. : Dryden. 
Hark, how the cannon, z2offen/ve now, — © 
Gives ſigns of gratulation. in. 
4. Unembarr 
of ſpecch. BE 
SINE os From hence a paſſage broad, 1 5 

Smooth, ealy, 1% α⁰jοe, down to hell. Milt. Par. Loft. 
INOFFE'NSIVELY, adv. [from infferſive.] Without ap- 
-  pearance of harm; without harm. 


treedom trom . pr of harm. 3 
INOFFI'CIOUS. adj, Li and gfficious.] Not civil; net atten- 
tive to the accommodation or others. Es 


expected. 


. 


inconvenient.. 


der. It is fafer to ule hin tion. TR 

They become very tintul by the exceſs, which were not 

ſo in their nature: that zzordinacy lets them in oppotition to 

God's delignation. . Government of the Tongue, 

INORDINATE. adj, [in and ordinatus, Latin. | Irregular; 
ditorderly; deviating from right, 

Theſe people at tirit were wiſely brought to acknowledge 
allegiance to the kings of England; but being ſtraight left 
unto their own zwordenate lite, they forgot what before the 
were taught. | Spenſer oni e 

| Thence raiſe. 

At laſt diſtemper'd, ditcontented thoughts; 

Vain hopes, vain. arms, iaordlinate deſires, 


of ſpirit, EE. N . Guide to Devotion. 
INO'RDINATELY, adv. [from inordinate.} Irregularly; not 
_rightly, | | | 


As ſoon as a man defires any thing inordinately, he is pre- 
ſently diſquieted in himielf. Taylor. 
INO'RDINATENESS. 2. / [from iordinate.} Want of regu- 
larity; intemperance of any kind. | ENT 
ISORDINA'TION, 2. /. from irordinate.] Irregularity; de- 
viation from right. | | oy: þ 
Schoolmen and caſuiſts, having too much philoſophy to 
clear a lye from that intrinſick mordination and deviation 
trom right reaton, inherent in the nature of it, held that a 
lye was abſolutely and univerſally tinful. Scat, Sermons. 
IN0RGA'NICAL. adj; [in and organical.] Void of organs or 
inſtrumental parts. 
We come to the loweſt and the moſt 1297rgancal parts of 
matter. | Locke. 
To INO'SCULATE. v. n. [in andoſculum, Latin.] To unite 
by appolition or contact. | | 
This fitth conjugation of nerves is branched to the ball 
of the eye, and to the præcordia alſo in ſome meaſure, by 
moſculating with one of its nerves. Derham's Phyſico-T, Bol. 


junction of the extremities.” | 
Ihe almoſt infinite ramifications and 79/culations of all 
the teveral forts of veſlels may eaſily be detected by ya 
| ay. 

I'NQUEST. 2. /. [engqueſie, French; inquiſitio, Latin, ] 5 
1. Judicial enquiry or examination, | 
What confuſion of face ſhall we be under when that grand 
inqueſt begins; when an account of our opportunities of do- 
ing good, and a particular of our uſe or miſuſe of them is 
given in. | Atterbury's Sermons. 
2. [In N The irqueſt of jurors, or by jury, is the moſt uſual 
trial of all cauſes, both civil and criminal, in our realm; for 
in civil cauſes, after proof is made on either ſide, ſo much as 
each part thinks good for himſelt, if the doubt be in the fact, 
it is referred to the diſcretion of twelve indifferent men, im- 
panelled by the ſheriff for the purpole, and as they bring in 
their verdict ſo judgment paſſes: for the judge ſaith, the jury 


would propagate, chulc a imooth part of the tock ; then | 


| Fleetwood. | 
1er parts of our con-. 


| = Locke. 
3. Iarmleſs; hurtleſs ; innocent. EE 
Nh For drink the grape 8 ; 
dhe cruſhes, wofer/iwe molt. Milton, | 


To INQUIRE. w. a. 


alled ; without ſtop or obſtruction. A Latin mode 
INOFFE'NSIVENESS, . / {from inoffenſeve.] Harmleſſneſs 3 


INOPPORTU'NE. adj. [inopportunus, Latin. ] Unſeaſonable; 


INO'RDINACY. 7. ſ. [from inordinate.] Irregularity; difor- 


Blown up with high conceits engend'ring pride. MII(oH. 
From inordinate love and vain tear comes all unquietnets 


3. Enquiry ; ſearch; ſtudy, | 


Is 15 the laborious and vexatious nqueft that the 
mult make after ſcience. South's gent te] 
0 $.Serm 


NQUIETUDE: n./{; [inuictude, Fr. nous, - Mon; 
I? 7 25 8 Y Pow prom. Fr, mnquietud, mngutery 
atin.] Dilturbed ſtate; want of quiet; attack 5 


Having had ſuch experience of his hdelity nd obs rr 
abroad, ne found himtelf engaged in honour to lu Nas oe 
at home from any farther auquzetude, | rom _ 
Iron, that has food long in a window, being they 2 
and by a cork balanced in water, where it nav — * 
mobility, will bewray a kind of mquietudo and den ine 
ment till it attain the tormer poſition, 5 "ms 
The youthful hero, with returning light, 2855 
Role anxious from th 27quietide's of night. Pope $08.7 
To INQUINATE. v. a. {[mnuins, Latin, ] To N AD 
corrupt. 5 nde 
An old opinion it was, that the ibis feeding 
that venomous tood ſo znquinated their oval conceptions 
they ſometimes came torth im lerpentine thapes, fan 
ISQUINA'TION. u. . [inguinatio, Lat. from iuguinate. Ca.. 
ruption; pollution. e 
Their cauſes and axioms are ſo full of imagination, ang 
lo infected with the old received theories, as they Are . 
nquinattons of experience, and concoct it not. - Ba 
The middle action, which produceth ſuch imperfect bod... 
is titly called by tome of the ancients inquination, or . 
coction, which is a kind of putrefaction. Bacon No! thi 
INQUIRABLE, adj. [ trominguire.] That of which inquiliticn 
_ or inqueſt may be made. 2855 
19 INQUERE. w. x. [L inquirer, French; inquiro, Latin 
1. Lo alk queſtions; to make ſearch; to exert curiolity * 
vccation, | E 


You have oft inquird 
After the ſhepherd that complain'd of love, Shake! 
We will call the damtel, and inquire at her mouth, 1 

| ; | : Gerne,. 

They began to iuguire among themſelves, which of thx 

it was that ſhould do this thing, Luke, xXxIl. 15 
Inquire tor one Saul of Tarſus. Att, ix. 1 3 
He lent Hadoram to King David, to mquire of his wel. 


It is a ſubject of a very noble inquiry, to inquire of th- 

more fubtile perceptions ; tor it is another key toopen nate, 

as well as the houle. Bacon's Natural Hife. 

It may deferve our beſt {kill to inquire into thote rules, by 

which we may guide our judgment. South's Sermit., 
The ſtep-dame poiſon tor the (on prepares; 


Under their grateful ſhade ZEneas tat; 
His left young Pallas kept, tix'd to his tide, 
And oft of winds inqui” d, and of the tide. Dryden gr. 
"They are more in danger to go out of the way, who de 


1s likelier to be prevailed on to inquire atter the r ght was, 


TI's : Loci: . 
To thoſe who quired about me, my lover would :njwe;, 
that I was an old dependent upon his family: Sus, 


2. To make examination. 


_ Awful Rhadamanthus rules the ſtate : 
He hears and judges each committed crime, 2 
Inguires into the manner, place, and time. Dryder's Zn, 


1. Toalk about; to ſcek out: as, he inquired the way, 


2. To call; to name. Obſolete. 


Canute had his portion from the reſt, 


Now Cantium, hich Kent we commonly inquire, Fair; 9, 
INQUYRER. u. ſ. (from inquire.} 
1. Searcher; examiner; one curious and inquiſitite. 
What ſatisfadtion may be obtained from thoſe violent d 
puters, and eager inguirers in what day of the month te 
world began ? Boxwn's Pulgar Erni. 
What's good doth open to th' inquirers ſtand, 
And itſelf offers to th* accepting hand. Derban. 
Superficial inquirers may ſatisty themſelves that the parts 
of matter are united by mulcles, nerves, and other like liga. 


ments. | | Glanvwille's ect. 
his is a queſtion only of znguzrcrs, not diſputers, e 
neither athrm nor deny, but examine. * bes 


Late 7quireys by their glaſſes find, 
That ev'ry inſect of each different kind, 
In its own egg, chear'd by the ſolar rays, 
4 Organs involv'd and latent life diſplays. 
2. One who interrogates; one who queſtions. 
INQUIRY. . /. ¶trom mqurre.} 
1. Interrogation; ſearch by queſtion. 33 
The men which were ſent from Cornelius had made f 
for Simon's houle, and ſtood before the gate. Acts, x. l,, 
2. Examination; ſearch. | 35 6: 
This exactneſs is abſolutely neceſſarꝝ in 1mqurtes after ph 


Blaci mere. 


loſophical knowledge, and in controverlies about ti uth. Last 


As to the inquiry about liberty, I think the quettion 9 55 
proper, whether the will be free, but whether à man 6 ar 
I have been engaged in phyſical 2quzries. . 4 
ee eee 5 : bird, or 393% 
It is a real znquzry concerning the nature of a vir, ons, 
to make their yet imperte&t ideas of it more complete. + 115 
Judgment or opinion, in a remoter ſenſe, may be _ 5 
vention: as when a judge or a phyſician makes AY x 
quiry into any cauſe, _ Grew's Cn 
INQUISITION. 2. /. [ inquiſition, Fr. inqui/itio, Latin.) 
1. Judicial inquiry, 5 dend 
When he maketh inqui/ition for blood, he we gn 
them: he forgetteth not the cry of the humble. Fj. 5 
We were willing to make a pattern or precedent e a 
inguiſition. vine pond MONET NE 
With much ſeverity, and ſtrict znqu/itzon, Were pu * 
the adherents and aiders of the late rebels. Bacon 7. lone, ve 
Though it may be impoſſible to recallect eve 15 = by 
you are ſo far to exerciſe an inguiſition upon Jou, 


01 | 
| 2 : er diſcorti * 
| obſerving lefler particulars, you may the better — Jau. 


the corruption of your nature {ways you to. 
y your good leave, 4 
Theſe men will be your judges : we mult {tac 


The i7quz/ition of their raillery "Conther7- 

On our condition. | 
2. Examination; diſcuſſin. 4 % four 

When inqui/ition was made of the matter, ! ber, ii. 
u — —— E Tanna. bl 
3. In law.] A manner of proceeding in matters em . 


the office of the judge. | : © 6 +0 the pit 
4. The court eſtabliſhed in ſome countries ſubject to lle 
for the detection of hereſy. ? J 
One kits of her's, and but eighteen words; . 


3 179 9 down the Spaniſh % 6-51 aus; bull 
INQUT'SITIVE. adj. [ inquifitus, Latin,] C after in, 


ſearch; active to pry into any thing. With about,“ 
or of, and ſometimes into. 1 
My boy at eighteen years became inquif h of pres”! 
After his brother. Shakeſpeare's Comer) mulcher, 
This idlenels, together with tear ot ane 15“ 
have been the cauſe that the Iriſh were ever world. D&S" 
ſitive people after news of any nation in the « of indiffe® 
le is not inquiſitive into the reaſonablence vi ps 
Taylor's R * 


t 
and innocent cominands. rs ale forebeals® 


tinds the fuct thus; then is the law thus, and fo we judge. 
or the angueſt in criminal caules, fee JURY, Coal. 


| It can be no duty to write his heart up9 of bolt 


. n urve * 
to give all the iguiſitive and malicious o 1d 31 Hough 


upon ſerpente, 


ncgr s. 


Lage. 1 Chron, xvin. 10. 


The lon quires into his father's years, Dyj dai. 


marching under a guide that will mitlead them, than he tha | 


The which he call'd Canutium, for his hire, 5 
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thoughts, which is the prerogative of God only to 8 . 
His om ures : AY | 
(4:2 of fights, itill longs in va 
xy yen in the number 4 the flam, » Dryden's Juv. 
Thou, what befits the new Jord-mayor, 
And what the Gallick arms will do, | 
Art anxiouſly inquiſitive to know. Dryden. 
A Dutch am atlador, entertaining the king of Siam with 
| the narticularities of Holland, which he was znquy/ittve after, 
told him that the water would, in cold weather, be to hard 
that men walked upon it. 3 Locke. 
Thewhole neighbourhood grew 7:qu/itive after my name 
and character. . A. l liſou's Spectator. 
* vile man is not inquiſitive about things impextinent. 
5 | Broome's aa on ns Odyſey. 
nnot bear with the impertinent queſtions of a young 
e (prightly ces, Watts's Improv.of the Mind. 


Q 


ISQUISITIVELY- ad. \trom inquijitive. } With curioſity 
Ih narrow Icrutimy. 
Petre ENESS. 5 J. [from inquiſilive.] Curioſity; dili- 
| rence to pry into things hidden. 
Though he thought? | c 
could not but alk wo ſhe was. ; Sidney. 
"Heights that {corn our proſpect, and depths in which rea- 
lon will never touch the button, yet ſurely the pleaſure ng 
from thence is great and noble; for as much as they afford 
rpetual matter to the ingquifitrueneſs of human rcalon, and lo 
"re large enough for it to take its full ſcopes and range in, 
85 South. 
Providence delivering great concluſions to us, deſigned to 
excite our curiolity and 2rquzittvens/s atter the methods by 
which things were brought to pals. Burnet. 
Curionty in children nature has provided, to remove that 
jonorance they were born with; which, without this buly in- 
exiftivencſi, will make them dull. Locle. 
IsQUISITOR. 1. / [ inquijitor, Latin; inguiſiteur, French. ] 
1. One who examines judicially. 


In theſe particulars I have played myſelf the inquifitor, and | 


find nothing contrary to religion or manners, but rather 
medicinable. |  Bacon's Eſſays. 
Minos, the ſtrict 1nquz/itor, appears, | 
And lives and crimes with his atfleflors hears. 


s h Dryden. 
1. An othcer in the Banane courts of inquiſition. 


J IX RAIL. S. a. {ir and ratl.} To incloſe with rails. 
In things indifferent, what the whole church doth think 


convenient for the whole, the ſame if any part do wiltully | 


violate, it may be reformed and izrailed again, by that ge- 


pcral authority whereunto each particular is ſubject, Hooker, || 


Where fam'd St. Giles's ancient limits ſpread, 
An inrail'd column rears its lofty head: | 
Here to lev*n ſtreets ſev'n dials count the day, 
And from each other catch the circling ray. Cay. 
NO ab. 2. /. Lin and read.] Incurſion; ſudden and deſultory 
wyation, 1 F 
Many hot iure 3 | 
They make in Italy. Shakeſpeare's Auth. and ate newly 
From Scotland __ had in tormer times ſome alarms, 
and mnroads into the northern parts of this kingdom, Bacon. 
By proof we feel Le, N 
Our pow'r ſutficient to diſturb his heav'n, 
And with perpetual zzroads to alarm, 
Though inacceſſible his fatal throne. 


| 1 © Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
The loſs of Shrewſbury expoſed all North Wales to the | 


duily znyoads of the enemy. Clarendon. | 
The country open lay without defence; EE 
For poets frequent 72roads there had made. Dryden. 


Is$a'SABLE. adj. Linſanabilis, Latin.) Incurable;z iwreme- | | 


diable. | | ; | 
ISSA'SE, adj. [inſanus, Latin.) Mad; making mad, 
| Were ſuch things here as we do {peak about? 
Or have we eaten of the 7ſane root, 55 
That takes the reaſon priſoner? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


INSATIABLE. adj. {mſatiabilis, Latin; inſatiable, Fr.] 


Greedy beyond meaſure z greedy fo as not to be ſatisfied. 


- ISSA'TIABLENESS. a. /. | from inſatiable.] Greedineſs not to 


. be appealed, | 
Some mens hydropick imſatiablneſs had learned to thirſt 

the more, by how much more they drank. 
ISS4'TLABLY, adv. [from inſatiable.) With greedinels not to 
de appealed, | 5 8 
They were extremely ambitious and fatiably covetous ; 
and therefore no imprellion, from argument or miracles, 
could reach them. | _ South. 


IxsaTIATE, adj. [ inſatiatus, Latin. ] Greedy ſo as not to be 


Aatished, | | 
When my mother went with child 
Of that z/atiate Edward, noble York, 


My princely father, then had wars in F rance. Shakeſp. | 


Inſaliate to purſue 
Vain war with heav'n. 
; Too oft has pride, 
And hellith diſcord, and inſatiate thirſt 
Ot others rights, our quiet diſcompos'd. 


Milton. 


hed (tate, 


It is a profound contemplation in nature, to conſider of the 


emptineis or intatisfaction of ſeveral bodies, and of their ap- 
petite to take in others. Bacon” s Natural Hiſtory. 
\*A TURABLE, Adj. [ 1nſaturabilis, Lat.] Not to be ttt 

not to be filled. | : 


In all you writ to Rome, or elſe 
» foreign princes, ego & re meu, | | 
V. as kill © webs _ Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
onnatural princ > are in themlelves highly reatonable, 


2 deducible by a ſtrong 2 ot ratiocination to be molt 
ez 


ritten on a monument, or on the outſide of ſomething. 


Malt evince their truth, though there were no ſuch origi- 
Wally mnſcribed in the mind. Hale Origin of Man bini. 
c weeping loves! the ſtream with myrtles hide, 

And with your golden darts, now uſeleſs grown, 

"eribe 4 verſe on this relenting ſtone. Pope. 
„mark any thing with writing: as, I iz/cribed the ſtone 
Vith my name. 8 


70 


0 — to a patron without a formal dedication, 
2 wall which pleaſed me in the reading, I have attempted 
82 ar in Pindarick verſe: tis that which is jr ag 
1 pictent Earl of Rocheſter. ryden. 

. "the ligure within another. he 
] Kcarps, OX inſcribe a ſquare. Notes to Creech s Manilius, 
e 8 1. J. ¶ inſeription, Fr. iuſcriptid, Latin. ] 
Jung written or engraved. 955 
Those awarice of praiſe in time to come, 


1. Title. long inſcriptions crowded on the tomb. Dryden. 
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hat.” binds himſelfto undergo the fame puniſhment, it he 
cuſed In rove the crime whic 


- US accuſator 
wi 17 - 
otter, it the lame be proved. 


nquiſitiveneſs an uncomely gucelt, he 


|INSE'CURE. adj. | and ſecure. } 


_ [INSECURITY. . .. (in and ſecurity. | 
1. Uncertainty z want of reaſonable confidence, 


King Charles. 


5 


Lo kite on any thing. It is generally applied to ſomething | 


5 and confequently the high exerciſe of ratiocination 


4. Conſignment of a book tv a patron without a formal dedi- 
cation, | | 
IN SCRU TABLE. adj. [ infcrutabilis, Latin; inſcrutable, Fr.] 
Untcarchable; not to be traced out by inquiry or ſtudy, 
A jelt unſeen, w/crutable, inviſible, 
As a weather-cock on a teeple. | 
Shakeſpeare s Tauo Gentlemen of Verona. 
This king had a large heart, 7/crutable tor good, and was 
wholly bent to make his kingdom and people happy. Bacon. 
8 how imfcrutable ! his equity | 
Twins with his power. Fach.. 
Hereunto they have recourſe as unto the oracle of lite, the 
great determinator of virginity, conception, tertility, and the 
inſcrutable intirmities of the whole body, VLulgar Errours. 
Wo ſhould contemplate on the works of nature and 


tul methods of God's dealing with men. Atterbury. 
To INSCU'LP. wv. a. [inſculpo, Latin. ] To engrave; to cut, 

A coin that hears the figure of an wed 
Stamp'd in gold, but that z/culpt upon. Shakeſpeare. 
graved. 

Timon is dead, | 

Entomb'd upon the very hem o' th* ſea; 

And on the grave-ttone this ſculpture, which 

Witli wax I brought away. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
It was ulual to wear rings on either hand; but when pre- 
cious gems and rich inſculbtkrer were added, the cuſtom of 
wearing them was trantlated nnto the left. Brown, 
To INSE'aM. wv. a. {in and /cam.] To imprets or mark by a 

{cam or cicatrix. Eee | 

Deep o'er his knee 7nſeam'd remain'd the ſcar, 
INSECT. . /. [mfecta, Latin. ] | . 
1. Injects muy be conſidered together as one great tribe of ani- 
mals: they are called ie, trom a ſeparation in the middle 
of their bodies, whereby they are cut into two parts, which 
are joined together by a ſmall ligature, as we ſee in walps 
and common flies. : NL Locke. 
Beait, bird, inc, or worm, durſt enter none. Millou. 

2. Any thing tmall or contemptible. | 
In ancient times the facred plough employ'd 
The kings, and awtul fathers of mankind; 
And tome with whom compar'd, your 12ſec tribes | 
Are but the beings of a Summer's day, 


Pope. 


IxNsSECTA'TOR. 2. /. [from fcor, Latin. ] One that perſe- 
cutes or haraſſes with purſuit, . D. 
ISSE'CTILE. adj. [from inſect. ¶ Having the nature of inſets. 
Inſe#ile animals, for want of blood, run all out — legs. 

: acon. 


7 IxSsFcTOLOGER. 1. . [inſet and x5y®-,] One who itudies | 


or delcribes inſects. = YE 
The infect itſelf is, according to modern 13½/ . M's of 
the ichneumon-fly kind. Derham's Phyjico-Theelogy. 


1. Not ſecure ; not confident of ſafety, 8 
He is liable to a great many inconveniencies every moment 
of his life, and is continually 1% cure not only of the good 
things of this life, but even of lite ittelf, Tulotſon. 
2. Not lafe. Sa : 1 


It may be eaſily perceived with what inſecurity of truth we 


unto arbitrary calculations, and ſuch as vary at pleaſure. 
8 e ©. - Brown. 
2. Want of ſafety ; danger; hazard. 

deſperate inſecurity of thoſe that have not ſo muchas a thought, 
all their lives long, to advance fo far as attrition and contri— 
tion, ſorrow, and reſolution of amendment. Hammond. 


TINSEMINA'TION. z. J. [ injemination, French inſemino, Lat.] 


The act of ſcattering ſeed on ground. © | 
INSECU'T1ON. . /. {infecution, French; imſecutio, Latin.] 
Purſuit. Not in ute. ea 
Not the king's own horſe got more before the wheel 


With the extreme hairs of his tail, Chapman's Iliads. 
INSE'NSATE. adj. [ inſenſe, French; inſenſato, Italian. ] Stupid; 
wanting thought; wanting ſenſibility. | 
Ve be reprobates; obdurate inſenſate creatures. Hammond. 
So fond are mortal men 
As their own ruin on themſelves t' invite, 
Inſenſate left, or to ſenſe reprobate, 
And with blindneſs internal ſtruck. 
INSENSIBILITY, 2. / Linſenſibilitè, Fr. from inſenſible.] 
1. N to perccive. 5 5 
Inſen/ 
motion cannot be perceived without 
of ſpace which it left, and thoſe which it next acquires, 


2. Stupidity ; dulneſs of menta] perception, 
3. Torpor; dulneſs of 0 e F lenſe. 


© | INSE'NSIBLE. adj. Linſenſible, French. I 
E Phillips. 
INSATISFA'CTION, A. J. Lin and ſatisfactiou.] Want; unſatiſ- 


mperceptible; not diſcoverable by the ſen wp 


I; I 1 


air; a trim 5 


ſenſible then? yea, to the dead: but will it not live with the 
living? no. Why ? detraction will not ſuffer tt.  Shakep. 
Two ſmall and almolt inſen/ible Nane, were found upon 
Cleopatra's arm. roawn's Vulgar Errours. 
Ihe denle and bright light of the circle will obſcure the 
rare and weak light of theſe dark colours round about it, 


| and render them almoſt znjenſeble.,  Nexvton's Optichs. 

2. Slowly gradual. | | LETS, 
They fall away, 

And languith with :n/ex/ible decay. Dryden. 


3. Void of fecling either mental or corporal. _ 
he I thought 
I then was paſſing to my former ſtate | ee ee 
Inſenſible, and forthwith to diſſolve. Milton. 
4. Void of emotion or affection. V 
You grow inſeiſible to the conveniency of riches, the de- 
lights of honour and praiſe. Temple. 
You render mankind inſen/ible to their beauties, and have 
deltroyed the empire of love. | . 
INSENSIBLENESS, 7. ſ. {from inſenſible.] Abſence of percep- 
tion; inability to perccive. | 
The inſenſibleneſꝭ of the pain proceeds rather from the re- 
laxation of the nerves than their obſtruction. | Ray. 
INSE'NSIBLY. adv. [from ixſenſible.] 
1. Imperceptibly ; in ſuch a manner as is not diſcovered by the 
{enles. 
The planet earth, ſo ſtedfaſt though ſhe ſeem, | 
In 27 0% three different motions moves. Milt. Par. Loft. 
1 he hifls rite znſen/ibly, and leave the eye a vatt uninter- 
rupted prolpett. _ — Addiſon on Italy. 
2. By . | | 
Equal they were form'd, _ 
Save what fin hath impair'd, which yet hath wrought 
Inſenſibly. 2 ilton. 
| tus agreeable to our paſſions will z prevail 
upon our weaknels. Rogers's Sermons. 


Inſenfibly came on her fide, 


Cadenus a 
Sab ift. 
3. Without mental or corporal ſenſe, Les 


grace, the 11/7rutable ways of Providence, and all the wonder- | 


INSCULPTURE. ./ [from in and /culpture.] Any thing en- 


Have held the tcale of empire. ©  Thomſon's Spring. 2 


aſcribe effects, depending upon the natural period of time, 
hate "| To INSHELL. . f. l and ſhell, 


Ihe unreaſonablenets and preſumption, the danger and 


Ot his rich chariot, that might ſtill the in/ecution feel, 


Milton's Agoniſtes. | 


tity of ſlow motions may be thus accounted for: ; 
rception of the parts | 


Glanwille, 


What is honour? a word. What is that word honour > | 
Who hath it? he that died a Wed- 
neſday. Doth he feel it? no. Doth he hear it? no, Is it in- 


Dryden. | 


INSEPARABULITY,. { „. /. (from inſeparable.) The qualir# 
INSE PARABLEXNESS. J of being ſuch as cannot be tevered 
or divided. 
The parts of pure ſpate are immovable, which follows from 
their 77Jeparability; motion being nothing but change of dit- 
tance between any two things; but this cannot be between 
parts that are Wav 8 Locke. 
INSE PARABLE, adi. [ inſep&rable, French inſeparabilis, Lat.] 
ot to be disjoined;ʒ united fo as not to be parted. 
Ancienttimes figure both the incorporation and inſeparable 
conjunction of counſel with kings, and the wife and politick 
ule of counſel by kings. | Bacon, 
Thou, my ſhade; ; 

Inſeparnble, mutt with me along; . . 
For death from ſin no pow'r can ſeparate. Milt. Par. Loft. 
_ Careand toil came into the world with fin, and remain ever 
lince inſeparable trom it. South's Sermens. 
No body feels pain, that he wiſhes not to be eated of, with a 
deſire equal to that pain, and #»/zparable from it. Locke. 
The parts of pure ſpace ure inſeparable one from the other, 
ſo that the continuity cannot be ſeparated, neither really nor 
mentally, Locke, 


Together out they fly, 
Inſeparable now the truth and lie; | 
And this or that unmixt no mortal ear ſhalt find. Pope. 
INSE'PARABLY. adv. {from inſeparable.] With indifloluble 
union. | 
Drowning of metals is, when the baſer metal is ſo incorpo- 
rate with the more rich as it cannot be ſeparated; as if filver 


ſhould be 1 incorporated with gold. Bacon, 
Rim thou ſhalt enjoy, 7 
Tnſeparablythine, | Milton. 


Achcilts muſt confeſs, that before that aſſigned period mat- 
ter hadexiſted eternally,inſeparably enduedwith this principle 
of attraction ; and yet had never attracted nor convened be- 
tore, during that infinite duration. Bentley's Sermons. 


To INSERT. v. a. [inſerer, French; mſero, inſertum, Latin. 


To ptace in or amongſt other things. Rs 
I hole words were very weakly znſertec, where they are ſo 
liable to miſconſtruction Stilling fleet. 
With ſthe worthy gentleman's name Iwill inſert it at length 
in one of my papers. | ; . Addon. 
It is the editor's intereſt to inſert what the author's judg - 
ment had 1 | | % Save, 
Poeſy and oratory omit things eſſential, and im{-+t little 
beautiful digreſſions, in order to place every thing in the moſt 
affecting light. 1 | Watts. 
INSERTION. 2. /. [ inſertion, French; inſertio, Latin. } 
1. The act of placing any thing in or among other matter. 
The great diſadvantage our hiftorians labour under is too 
_ tedious an interruption, by the inſertion of records in theit 
narration, | | Felton on the Claffick:. 
An ilcus, commonly called the twiſting of the guts, is 
either a circumvolution or 7ſertion of one part of the gut 
within the other, Arbuthnot on Diet. 
2. The thing inſerted, | | 
He ſoftens the relation by ſuch 77ſertios, before hedefcribes 
the event, | Broome”s Notes on the Odyſſey, 
ToINSE'RVE. wv. 2. [ inſerwio, Latin. ] To be of uſe to an end. 
INSE'RVIENT. adi. [i exaiens, Latin. ] Conducive; of uſe io 
an end, EO | 1 
The amy of God, which diſpoſeth of no part in vain, 
where there is no digeſtion to be — makes not any parts 
inſerwient to that intention. 12 8 "4 ing 5 
To hide in a ſhell, 


Aufidius, hearing of our Marcius' baniſhment, 

Thrutts forth his horns again into the world, AED 
Which were i/bell'4 when Marcius ſtood for Rome, 
And durſt not once peep out. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 


To INSHT'P, v. 4. [in and ſbip.] To ſhut in a hip; to ftow ; 


to embark. 5 ä | | 
See them ſafely brought to Dover; where, inſbipp'd, 
Commit them to the fortune of the fea, Shakeſpeare. 
or precious cale, | 8 
Warlike and martial Talbot, Burgund | 
Inſbrines thee in his heart. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI, 
| Not Babylon, | | ; 
Equall'd in all its glories, to in/brine Belus. Milton, 
I'NSIDE. u. / [in and ide. ] Interiour part; part within, Op- 
poted to the turface or outſide, . 
Look' d he o' th' zn/ide of the paper?! 
He did unſcal them. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
She the ixſide of your purſe to the outſide of his hand, 
and no more ado, Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Here are the outſides of the one, the des of the other, and 
there's the moiety I promiſed ye. L'Eftrange. . 
As tor the in/ide of their neſt, none but themſelves were 
concerned in it. Addiſon's Guardian, 
INSIDIA'TOR, 4 Cf One who lies in wait. Diet. 


To INSHRINE, v. 4. [in and farine.} To incloſe in a ſhrine 


INST'DIOUS. ag. | infidieux, French; infidioſus, Latin. ] Sly; 
_ circumventive diligent to entrap; treacherous, * | £ 
Since men mark all our ſteps, and watch our haltings, let 
a ſenſe of their inſidious vigilance excite us ſo to behave our- 
ſelves, that they may find a conviction of the mighty power 
of hag: > towards regulating the paſſions. Atterbury, 
4 They wing their courſe, 1 
And dart on diſtant coaſts, if ſome ſharp rock, . 
Or ſhoal i»/idious, breaks not their career. Thomſon. 
InSYDIOUSLY. ad. {from inſidious. ] In a ſly and treacherous 
manner; with malicious artifice. | 5 
Ihe caſtle of Cadmus was taken, and the city of Thebes 
itſelt inveſted by Phebidas the Lacedemonian, infidiouſly and 
in violation of league. Bacon War with Spain. © 
Simeon and Levi ſpoke not only falſely but iz/idiouſly, nay 
hypocritically, abuling their proſelytes and their religion, for 
the effecting their o_ deſigns. Government of the Tongue. 
I'NSIGHT. u. .. [ inficht, Dutch. This word had formerly the 
accent on the firit ſyllable. ] Inſpection; deep view; Know- 
ledge of the interiour parts; thorough ſkill in any thing. 
Hardy ſhepherd, ſuch as thy merits, ſuch may be her 
inſight | 
Juſtly to grant thee reward. 
Straightway ſent with careful diligence 
To fetch a leech, the which had great ie,. 
In that diſeaſe of grieved conſcience, | ; 
And well could cure the ſame; his name was Patience, 
| Spenſer. 
Now will be the right ſeaſon of forming them to be able 
writers, when they ſhall be thus fraught with an univerſal in- 
fight into things. : Milton. 
The ule of a little iigbt in thoſe parts of knowledge, 
which are not a man's proper buſineſs, is to accuſtom our 
minds to all ſorts of ideas. ETD. Locke. 
A garden gives us a great in/ight into the contrivance and 
wiſdom of Providence, and ſuggeſts innumerable ſubjects of 
meditation. . Spectator. 
Due conſideration, and a deeper igt into things, would 
ſoon have made them ſenſible of their error. oodwward. 
INSIGNIFI'CANCE. 2. . [| inſignificance, French; from in- 
INSIGNIFICANCY. S f/ignificant. = 
1. Want of meaning; unmeaning terms, 
To give an account of all the znfignificancies and verbal no- 
things of this philoſophy, would be almoſt to tranſcribe it. 
Glanwille's Sceꝑpſis, c. 18. 


Sidney, 


2. Unimportance. 


As I was ruminating on that I had ſeen, I | could not for- 
| | | bear 


ft 
} 
1 


IST SVA TVE, ad} 


INS 
. N 8 
hear reflecting on the in/onijicarcy of human art, when ſet 
in comparilon with the deligas of Providence. Guardian. 
My anuals are in mouldy nuldews wrought, 

With ealy infigmficance of thought. Garth. 
Izs1G6NTFICANT, adj, [in and fonificant.] | 
1. Waming meaning; void of igacation. 
Lill you can weightand gravity explain, 
Toe words are 77/gifcant and Vain.“ 
2. Unimportant; wanting weight z inetfectual. 5 

That 1 might not be vapoured down by hificaut teſti- 

monies, I preiume? to ule the great name ot your ſociety to 
annihtlate all uch arguments.  Glanville's Sch. Preface. 

Caiumny rovs the publick of all that benefit that it may 

zun clan trom the worth and virtue of particular perſons, 
by rendering their virtue utterly ent. South, 
the arguments to a good Jife will be very in/ignificant 

ton man that hath a mind to be wicked, when remithon of 
12 may be Lad upon Luck Cheap terms. Tillotfon's Sermons. 
Notiiag can be more contemptible and z+/2g17ficant than 
_ the ſcum of a people, initiated againſt a King. Addijon. 
In a hemorinaze trom the lunzs, no remedy ſo proper as 


2 
15 


bl.oaing, often repeated: ſtypticks are often znfignrificant. 


Blackmore. 


Arbuthnot. | 


15810 r Flcax TI. adv. {irom in/ignificant.] 
1. VWikngut wranmg. | | s | 
Birds arstaught to uſe articulate words, yet they underſtand 


not ther unport, but ute them zaJzgrnificantly, as the organ or 


« 


pipe renders the tune, which it underitands not. Hale. | 


2. Without importance or citeet, | 
INSINCE'RE, adj. {izfiacerus, Latin, in and fincere.}- 
1. Nut what lic appears; not hearty z diſlembling; untaithful. 
2. Not lound ; corrupted. | | 
Ah why, Penclope, this cauſeleſs fear, 
To renter ſlæep's foft bleflings wncere 2 
Alike devote to forrow's dire extreme, | | 
The day reflection, and the midnight dream. Pope. 
ISSINCERITY., . J. [from infeacere.} Diſſimulation; want 
of truth or fidelity. | | 3 | 
If men ſhould atweys act under a maſk, and in diſguiſe, 
tuat indeed hatrays detign and iincerity. Broomeoa the Oyj. 


To INSINEW, v. 4. Ln and finexv.] To ſtrengthen; to con- 


nem. 
All members of our cauſe, 3 | 
That are ¹E,ẽ&duy l to this ation.  Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Ins1xNUANT. adj. [French.] Having the power to gain ta- 
youre: =: | | 
Men not ſo quick perhaps of conceit as ſlow to paſſions, 


and commonly leſs inventive than judicious, howloever prove 


very 17 5 in/izuant, and fortunate men. Motton. 


To INS 
1. To introduce any thing gently, 
The watereably 72/: 
the veſlels of vegetables. 


reciprocal pronoun. 
There is no parti 
ance of goodneſs, whereby to inſinuate itſelf. Hooker. 
At the iſle of Rhee he in/inuated himſelt into the very good 


grace of the Duke of Buckingham. Clarendon, 
3. Lo hint; to.impart indirectly. . 
5 And all the fiètions bards purſue, „ 
Do but z2fruate what's true. Sxvift. 


4. Fo imtif; to infuſe gently. 


Ai! the art of rhetorick, betides order and clearneſs, are for 


nothing el'e but to 2fuate wrong ideas, move the paſſions, 


ani thereby witlhoad the judgment. 
To I85LNUATEL, Vu, 15 


I. To-wheedle; to gain on the e fe degrees. 


I love no colours; and without, all co 


] our 
Ot bate 1/uating llattèry, 


| I ptuck this white rote with Plantagenet., Shake peare. | 
2. Toitcal into imperceptibly ; to be conveyed infenlbly. 


Petltilential mats #:/2uateinto the humoral and conſiſtent 
parts of the body, | 1 Harvey. 
3. I know not whether Milton does not uſe this word, accord- 
ing toitsetyinology, for, tocntold ; to wreath; to wind. 
1 Close the terpent lx 4 
- Ja/nuntiug, of his fatal guile 
- Gave probt uuheedcd. 
IxXSINUA'TION 2. /.*[i/iruatro, Latin; inſiuuation, French, 
trom te.] Tue power ot plcaſing or ſtealing upon the 
atfeckions, | | 


new man, by #/azugtics ormilintormation, may not ſupplant 
him without a juſt cavic. 8 1 | 

He had a natural 2/uation and addreſs, which made him 
acceptable in the belt company. „ 1. Glarendon. 
i, [irom 22/izuate.] Stealing on the attec- 
tions. 2d IK „ ire | | 

; It is:a ſtrange u id power whichexample andcuſtom 

have upon us. Government of the Tongue. 


IN818UATOR. 2. /. { in/izuator, Latin. ] He that infinuates., 
: = | Ainſworth. 


INSIPID. adj. [inſipider; French; inſipidus, Latin.] 


. 


1. Without tatte ; without power of affecting the organs of“ 


guſt. | 


Somp earths, yield, by diftillation, a liquor very far from | 


* 


Ibis chvle is the natural and alimentary pituita, which the 
ancients detcrived as 22d. Floxer on the Humours. 
She lays tome uletul bile aſide, . 5 
\ _., To tinge the chyle's Mfipid tidde. 5 
2. Without ſpirit; without pathos ; flat; dull; heavy. 
The gods have made your noble mind for me, 
And her #2/iþid foul for Pto le 
A heavy lump of earth without defire, | | 
A heap of aſhies that o'er-lays your fix, Did. Cleom. 
Some thort excurſions of a broken vow | 


He made indeed, but flat uff. Dryd: Don Sebaſt. 


45 


INSTPIDN ESS. 

1. Want ot taſte. f ping 

2. Want of iner het fy; | 
Dryden's lines ſhine ſtrongly through the inſipidityof Tate's. 


INSIPUDITY. Fn. .. [infpid ic, French, from infipid.] 


In5YPIDLY. adv. [from inſipid.] Without taſte ; dully. 
One great reaſon why many children abandon themſelves 
wholly to filly ſports, and trifle away all their time * ys 
15 becaule they hade found their curiofity baulked. Locke. 
INS1PIENCE, . J. LMihientia, Latin. Folly z want of under- 
tanding. | | : 
To 1NSI Fr . . x. { inſiſter, French; inſiſto, Latin. ] 


1. To ſtand or reſt upon. 


The combs being double, the cells on each fide the parti-“ 


tion are ſo ordered, that the angles on one ſide 2/ift upon the 
centers of the bottom of the cells on the other ſide. Ray. 
a. Not to recede from terms or afſertions ; to perſiſt in. 
Upon ſuch large terms, and ſo abſolute, 
As our conditions thall-mfft upon, 
Our peace ſhall Rand as firm as rocky mountains. Shak. 


2. To dwell upon in diſcourſe. 


Were there no other act of hoſtility but that which we have 
hitherto -/i/fed on, the intercepting of her ey were irre- 

_  parably injurious to her. : a Decay of Piety. 
INSTST FN T. adj. {infiftens, Latin.] Reſting upon any thing. 


The breadth of tt lubitruction muſt be at leaſt double to 


the in/i/kent wall. Notton. 


'NUATE. v. a. ¶ inſinuer, French; in/inuo, Latin.] 


zaates itſelf into and placidly diſtends 
| 5 . Woodward. , 
2. Fopulh gently into favour or regard: commonly with the 


cular evil which hath not ſome appcar- 


Loc e. 


Milten.. 


Wen ihe induſtrv of one man hath ſettled the work, a 


cot. 


. being inodorous or n/Þ:d. l Boyle. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


INS 


thürſt. 

What is more admirable than the fitneſs ot every creature, 
for the uſe we make of him? The docility of an elephant, 
and the 2/itzency of a camel tor travelling in deſarts. Grew. 


ot one branch into another. | 
Without the ule of theſe we could have nothing of culture 
or civility : no tillage or agriculture, no pruning or lopping, 
gratting or anfitzon. | 
INSISTURE, 1. /. (trom #2/it.] This word ſeems in Shake- 
{peare to tignity conſtancy or regularity, 

The heav*ns themletves, the planets, and the centre, 
Obſerve degree, priority, and place, | 
Injiſlure, courſe, proportion, ſeaſon, form, 

Ottice and cuſtom, in all line of order, 

To INSNA'RE. v. a. [in and ſnare.] 

1. Lo intrap; to catch in a trap, gin, or ſnare; to inveigle. 
Why ttrewtt thou ſugar on that bottled ſpider, 

Whoſe deadly web inſzareth thee about, Shakeſpcare. 

She 1n/aar'd 9 

Mankind with her fair looks. | Milton. 

By long experience Durfey may no doubt 
Injuare a „ or perhaps a trout; | 
Though 15 en once exclaim'd in partial ſpite; 
He tiſh'd !—becaute the man attempts to write. Fertor. 
2. To entangle in difficulties or perplexities. 

That which in a great part, in the weightielt cauſes be- 

| ogg to this preſent controverſy, hath z2/zarcd the judge 

ments both of lundry good and of ſome well learned men, 
is the manifeſt truth of certain general principles, whereupon 
the ordjnances that ſerve for utual practice in the church of 
| God are grounded, | | Hzoker. 
That the hypocrite reign not, leſt the people be znſnared. 

| | | | Job, Xxx1V. 30. 


Shakeſpeare. 


ISSN ALR ER. . J. [from inſuare.] He that inſnares. 


INSO'CLABLE. adj. UL inſociable, French; mfeciabilic, Latin, ] 


1. Avcile trom convertation. 


lobriety, : W 0 5 
He whoſe conſcience upbraids him with profaneneſs ta- 


neighbour, he thinks he nas quit ſcores. Deca of Piety. 
To INSOLATE. v. u. {inſolo, Latin. ] To dry in the tun; 
to expoſe to the action of the tun, 5 
INSOLA'TION. 7. ſ. Linſolation, French, from ini te.] Ex- 
polition to the fun. | 2 


vation, and for the View of divers meteors, Bacon. 


tains not its laudable colour: it it be ſunned too long, it ſu;- 
| fereth a torretaction. 


I'NSOLENCY. 
treatment of others; petulant contempt. 3 
ä They could not reſtrain the 7zſolency of O'Neal, who, find- 
ing none now to withſtand him, made himtelf lord of thole 
few people that remained. h | Spenſer on Ireland. 
15 „Such a nature, N 
Tickled with good ſuccels, diſdains the ſhadow 
Which he treads on at noon ; but I do wonder 
His 7»/olence can brook to be commanded 
Under Cominius. N 
Flown with zu hence and wine. 


| Shakeſdeare. 
. Malen. 


God breaks the iſolency of ſinners, and ſtays their proud 


waves. 5 Tillotſon, 
- 1,020.5 4, The ſteady tyrant mans. 

Who with the thoughtlels ene of pow'r, | 
For ſport alone, purtues the cruel chace. ' Thomſon. 


The tear of any violence, either againſt her own perſon or 
againſt her ſon, might deter Pehelope from uiing any endea- 
vours to remoye men of ſuch 7#ſolexce and power. Broome. 

To INSOLENCE. wv. 4. [from the noun. ] To inſult; to treat 
with contempt. A very bad word, 


* 


— 


King Charles. 


ous of others; haughty; overbearing. 
We have not pillaged thoſe rich provinces which we ref- 
| cued victory itlelf hath not made us inſolent maſters. Atters. 
FxNSOLEFTLY. adv; % Latin. ] With contempt of 
others; haughtily; rudely : e 
Wat 1 mult diſprove, 


Briant, being natually of in haughty temper, treated him 
very inſoleutly, and more like 4 criminal than a pritoner ot 
Rs 4 =» "AddifomsGuardian. 
INSO'LVABLE. adj. [Liaſolvable, Fr. in and ſolve.] 

1. Not to be ſolved; not to be cleared; inextricable; ſuch as 
admits of no ſolution, or explication. 


ing vacuums, the doctrine of infinites, indivifibles and in- 
commienſurables, wherein there appcar fome 1zfolvable dith- 
culties: 
2. That cannot be paid. 3 
IN So TU BLE. adj. Cinſoluble, French; inſelubilis, Latin. 
1. Not to be cleared; not to be reſolved. 
Admit this, and what ſhall the Scripture be but a ſnare and 


puloſities, doubts #/oluble, and extreme deſpair, 
2, Not to be diſſolyed or ſeparated. 

Stony matter may grow in any part of a human body; for 
when any thing /oluble ſticks in any part of the body, it 
gathers a cruſt about it. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

INSO'LVENT. adj. [i and ſoldo, Latin.] Unable to pay, 


Hooker. 


thole vaſt ſums he had taken upon credit. Hoxvel. 

A farmer accuſed his guards for robbing him of oxen, and 
the emperor ſhot the offenders; but demanding reparation 
of the acculer tor ſo many brave fellows, and finding him 
inſolvent, compounded the matter by taking his life. 4:77. 


Infolvent tenant of incumber'd ſpace. _ Smart, 
INSO'LVENCY. 2. ſ. [from ixſelwent. ] Inability to pay debts, 
IxS0MU'CH. conj. [in ſo much.] So that; to ſuch adegree that. 

It hath ever been the uſe of the conqueror to deſpiſe the 
language of the conquered, and to. force him to learn his : ſo 
did the Romans always uſe, inſomuch that there is no nation 
but is ſprinkled with their language. | 

To make ground fertile, aſhes excel; iaſomuch as the coun- 
tries about ÆEina have amends made them, tor the miſchiefs 
the eruptions do. | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Simonides was an excellent poet, iaſamuc h that he made 


his fortune by it. JL. Eftrange. 


They made the ground uneven about their nett, :2/omuch 


© 


IxsUTIENCY, #.f. {in and tio, Latin, } Exemption from 


INSI' TION. 2. J | initio, Latin. ] The inſertion or ingrattment | 


Ray on the Creation. | 


— 


wards God, and infobriety towards him {eIf, if he is jult to his 


We ule thele towers for i»/Hlation, refrigeration, conſer- 
It it have not a ſufficient z#/o/ation it looketh pale, and at- | 
Brown's Vulgar Errouts.. 


I'NSOLENCE. 7 7. J. [inſolence, Fr. infolentia, Latin.] Pride | 
exerted in contemptuous and overbearing | 


Publick judgments are the banks and ſhores upon Which 


The bithops, who were firſt faulty, inſolencedand affaulted. ; 


I'NSOLENT. dj. [ !1nſolexnt, Fr. inſolens, Latin.] Contemptu- 


He iſolently talk d to me of love. Dryden. 
Not faction, when it thook thy regal ſeat, | 

Not ſenates, zafolertly loud, RY 

hole echoes of a thoughtlefs crowd, SO 

Could warp thy foul to their unjuſt decree, Dryden. 


Spend a few thoughts on the puzzling inquiries concern- 


' Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 


By publick declaration he proclaimed himſelt infolvert of 


An inſolvent is a man that cannot pay his debts. Warts. 


Spenſer. 


INS 


that the late did not lie flat upon it, bu 
underneath, pon it, but left a Free 


dio Pafſpe 
. 7 . — s ” ; 4 7 - 1 74 — 
To IN SPECT. v. a. ¶ inſp icio, inſpectum, I. Yer * Cuureon, 


by way of examination. atin. ] To look 
INSPECTION. 2. J. ¶inſpection, French; inſpefio, Las 
1. Prying examination; narrow and clafe fifyey .] 
„With narrow ſearch, and with inſpe&ion de. 
Conſider every creature. cep, . 
Our religion is a religion that dares to be un Jef Aller 
offers itlelf to the ſearch of the inquiſitive, to th OC; thay 
ot the ſevereſt and the moſt awakened reaton « fo eddi 
cure of her tub{tantial truth and purity, ſhe roi 
her to be ſeen and looked into, is to he etnbiatey 
mired, as there needs no greater argument for + 
the light than to fee it. ; 43h 


17'S 


zen to love 
2. Supcrintendenee; prefiding care. In the galt ed; Sermons 
have 72 hetore- the object; and in the ſecond fra Mould 
mit gg; but authors confound them. e may ad. 
We may ately conceal our good deeds from 
view, when they rvn no hazard af being diverted 
ends, tor want of our own inſpector. N 


the publick 
, to iMProper 
_ Wethouldapply ourtelves to ſtudy the OT Fonds 8 * 
and to procure lively and vigorous impreſſions of lis Col, 
tual pretence with us, and gedtion over us. { 
The divine 2»ſpeZ77cx into the affairs of the 
neceſfarily tollow from the nature and be 
that denies this, doth implicitly deny 
INSPECTOR, 4. / [Latin.} | 
t. A prying examiner.. 5 


5 Pele. 


| Atterlyr, 


Rm ing oi God; and he 
ms exilteuce, Beryl, 


With their new light our bold 7mjpeciors profe 
Like (ham t ſl 2 — h 3 f. 2 * Pets, 
e Cham, to the their father's nakednefs. Derbe 
2. A ſuperintendant. | 1 
They may travel under a wiſe or tutor to R 
parts, that they may bring home vietul Kaowledge Fo. 
1 ira. uf. be Jo; Lat.] A ſprinkhing. Rinſe 
9 INSPHERE, V. 4. Lin. and ſphere.) To place in an d b l. 
ſphere, oh 1 
Where thoſe immortal ſhape2 | 

Of bright acreal fpirits Ive 2, | 

In reg1ons mild of calm an ferene air, Moc 

80 : * b 5 3 EP Nachos 
IxN<pr8 FEE. adj. [trom rrifpire, | M hich may be drawy + 
with the breath; which may be 18fuled, 8 
fuſtain from their expiration of fuligmous tam: Fr 


— 
vu S 4 «44 'vths 
* 


Unlets it be by h ijẽHðỹ) Shokerp. Cemedy e Frege. 


have good 
L 4 . . PRES . x 
Nuxe to tns high L piration owe, FO 
X Ther wliat was done hefore the flood we know, Denken. 
What the tragedian wrote; the late ſuccets 
Doors was . and not gueſs. Derban. 
aſpiration. is when an overpowering impreflion of ner 
gives a'convincing and indvbitab evidence of the un 
and divitity of it: fo were the prophets aud the apulties 
in{pired. © Rh 5 „ 77255 
To IN SPI RE. vv. x. ¶ irſpiro, Latin; inſgirer, Fr.] To das 
im the breuth. . Ft 
_ It the ring and expiring organ of any animal beflazy, 
oe tuddenly yields to nature, and dies. a 
To INSPIRE, W. 2. | 
r. To breathe into; to infuſe into the mind ; to impreſs upen 
the tancy. 55 WEE 
I have been troubled in my flecp this nig t; 
But dawning diy new comfort bath ir Slate}. 
He knew not his Maker, and he that tjpured int as 
active soul, and breathed in a living ſpirit. . cus 
_ Then to the heart zſpir'd _ | 
Vernal delight. 5 8 
2. To animate by ſupernatural infuſion, 
Nor th” mſpir'd e 
f . 0 
Caſtalian ſpring. 3 
Flato, thy poet's mind in ire, | 3 
And fill his foul with thy ccleftial fire. Drydtr £n, 
The letters are aften read to te young UN gious, t0 77 


41. 4, 


4'? 
AS 38 
ex. 


with jentiments bf vittne, 
3. To draw in with the breath. 2 5 

By means of ſulphurous coal fnoaks the lungs ave fel 

and oppreſled, whereby they are forced ta ire and epi 


Addition. 
* 


the air with difficuty, in compariſon, of the factity of 
Jp:ring and expiring the air in the country. iat. 


— 


-- His baleful breath : piring as be glides; 
Now like a chain around heft neck he rides. Eat. 
INSPi KER. 1. /, {from in/þire.] He that infpires. 
To the infinite God, the omnipotent Creator and Preteen 
of the world, the moſt gricious Redeenct, Sandlige ! 
Inſpirer of mankind, be all honour. *., Der: 0%. 
To INSPURIT., v. &. [72 and /pirit.} To animate; to zaun; 
to fill with life and vigour; to enliben; to invigorate; 9% 
courage. 2 | oh 
It has plcaſtd God to i#fþiri? and aRuate all his ers“ 
lical methods by a concurrence of ſupernatural ſtren tg, 
rhich makes it not only eligible, but poflible ; eaſy an per 
fant for us to do whatever he commands us. Decay 9 1 
A diſcreet uſe of becoming ceremonies rendeis the E 
of the church ſolemn and affecting, rig the ogg: 
inflames even the devout worſhipper. Atterbury's Sem": 
The courage of Agamemnon is inſpirited by love de 
pire and ambition. Pope's Preface u the Lil 


e 


Abt * 140 Kaye 4008 Let joy or caſe, let afduence or content, 
| a torment to weak conſciences, filling them with infinite {cru- | 


And the gay conſcience of a life well ſpent, 
Calm ev'ry thought, {/þ7rit ev'ry grace, 45 
Glow in thy heart, and tmile upon thy tace. 115 
To INSPI'SSATE, . 4. II and ſÞifjics, Lat.] To thicken; 
make thick. | 1 5 CS 
Sugar doth 2/ÞiJete the ſpirits of the wine, and M7", 
them not ſo eaſy to reſolve into vapour. Fc 2 60 
This oil farther 2»/pifated by evaporation, tunt “ . 
grees into balm. Arbutbrot on i 
INSPISSA'T1ON. 2. ſ. [from ixſpiſſate.] The act of mass 
any liquid thick. 3 = OL 
The effect is wrought by the in/þi/ator of the air, e. {3 
Recent urine will cryſtallize by i, ab m_ 
ſalt neither acid nor alkaline. Arbuthaot en ASS: 
INSTABILITY. 2. ,. [ inflabilttas, from ine om F: 
inſtabilis, Latin. I Inconſtancy ; fickleneis; mutabtle 
opinion or conduct. . | 
Inflabili'y of tewper ought to be checked 
men to wander from one icheme of governm try. 
ſince ſuch a fickleneſs cannot but be fatal to o by "$4.6 
| Wer Freche © ©: 
INSTA'BLE. adj. [ inflabilic, Lat. 1 Inconitant; c1308"'5' 
Na, 1 all.) To 
To INSTALL. v. a. [inflaller, French; 7! oy op] 
advance to any rank or office, by placing in tho 
proper to that condition. | 


. 
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3. Proſecution or procets of a ſuit. 


That whilom was the ſaint of ſhepherds light, 
boy inſtalled now in heaven's hight, Spenſer's Pajl. 
© Cranmer is return'd with welcome, | 

In/all'd archbiſhop of Canterbury. Shakeſp. Heu. VIII. 
Ihe king choſe him matter of the horte, atter this he was 
inſtalled of the moit noble order, | | Wotton. 
1 STALLA'TION: a. ſ. (inſtallation, French, from in/tall.] 
"The act ot giving vitible poſſeſſion of a rank or office, by 

zeine in the proper ſeat. | . 
Upon oh KL the biſhop gives a mandate for his in- 
flailation. 


1. The act of inſtalling. 
It is not _ £455 
To make Lord William Haſtings of our mind, 
For the inſtalment of this noble duke 33 
In the ſeat oral. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
2. Tuc feat in which one 1s inſtalled. | 
Search Windtor-caltle, elves, 
The ſeveral chairs of order look you icour; 
Each fair inftal-xent, coat and ſeveral crelt 
With loyal blazon evermore be bleſt! 
ere *. fe Linflance, French. ] 
INSTANCY. 55 
1. Importunity; urgen cs; ſolicitation. 
Chliſtian men thould much better frame themſelves to 
tole heavenly precepts which our Lord and Saviour with 10 
great ?nfeancy gave us concerning peace and unity, if we did 
concur to have the ancient councils renewed, Hooker, b. i. 
2. Move; influence; preiting argument. Not now in-ule. 
She dwells (o ſecurcly upon her honour, that tolly dares 
not preſent itſelf, Now, could I come to her with any di- 
rection in my hand, my defires had ſtance und au gument 
to commend themſelves. | 
The inflances that lecond marriage move, 
Are baſe reſpects ot thrift, but none of love. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſp ; 


The ir/fazce of a cauſe is faid to be that judicial proceſs 
which is made from the conteſtation of a luit, even to the 


time of pronouncing ſentence in the cauſe; or till the end of 


three years. . 
4. Example; document. EE 
| Yet doth this accident 
So far exceed all z7ffance, all diſcourſe, 
That am ready to diſtruſt mine eyes.  ShakefÞeare, 
In furnaces of copper and brais, where vitriol is otten catt 


| Ayife's Farergen. 


in, there riteth ſuddenly a fly, which fometunes moveth on 


the walls of the furnace; ſometimes in the hre below]; and 
dicth pretently as oon us it is out of the furnace: which 15 
à noble intczce, and worthy to be weighed. Bacon. 
We tiud in hiſtory 77ftances of pertons, who, after their 
p:ifons have been flung open, have choſen rather to languiſh 
11 their dungeons, than Rake their miterable lives and for- 
tunes upon che {uccels of a-revoiuton. . ... Addrfon.. 
The greatelt taints are ſometiuncs wade the moſt remark - 
able zz/iances of ſuffering. Alterbury's Sermons,” 


Suypole the earth ſhoald be removed nearer to the tun, | 


and revolve tor inſtance in the orbit of Mercury, the whole 
occan would beit with heat, Bentley's Sermons, 


The ute of ZzRances is toilluftrateandtexplama diihcultyz; | 
and this end is beſt anſwered by tuch izflances as are fami- 


har and common, | 
* State of any thing. 


Tue tem as it, 1 


Baker s Reflections on Learnirg. 


Hale. 


6. Oecaſion; act. 5 . 
Ihe performances required on our part; are no other than | 
what natural reaſon has endeavoured to recommend, even in 


the moit ſcvere and diſticult zmfaxces of duty. Rogers. 


_ TIxSTANCE. v. a. {from the noun.] To give or offer an 


example. 


As to falſe citations, that the world ma; ſee how little he | 


is to he trulted, I ſhall iN in two or three about which 
he makes the loudeſt clamour. Re Tillotſon. 


In tragedy and fatire, this age and the laſt have excelled. 


the ancients z and I would zuftlance in Shakeſpeare of the for- 


mer, in Dorſet of the latter fort. Dryden's Juvenal. 


INSTANT. 24. {inflant, Fr. inflons, Latin.] 
1. Proſling; urgent; importunate; earnelt. 
And they were inſtamt with loud voices, requ! 
might be crucihed. 
aut in praver. Rom. xi. 12. 
2. Immediuic ; without any time intervening; prclent.“ 
Dur good old friend, beitow 3 
Your necdful counſe} to our buiinelits, 
Which crave the izflart uſe. 
_ Ti'zn7axt ſtroke of death denounc'd to-day, 


Remov'd far off, | Milton. 
Nor native country thou, nor friend ſhalt ſee; 

Nor war haſt thou to wage, nor vear to come; 
Unmpending death is thine, and tart doom. Prior. 
. Quick z. without delay. | WS 

ea without diſturb they took alarm. Milton. 


_Gnev'd that a viſitant ſo long ſhould wait 
Cnmark d, unhonour'd, at a monarch's gate; 
In\ant be flew with holpitable haite, 


An the new friend with courteous air embrac'd. Pope. 


tnx. 1. J. [inflant, French.) 
by | tant is auch a part of duration wherein we perceive no 
uccethion N 


There is fearce an inſtant between their flouriſhing and 


ei net being. | Hooker, b.v. 
can at any unſeaſonable x Yo of the night appoint her 
ook out at her lady's chamber window. = Shakeſpeare. 
er nunble body yet in time muſt move, | 
ne not in iaſtanis through all places itride; 
But the is high and far, beneath, above, 
bent ot time, which thought cannot divide. Dates. 
ALY tant of time the moving atom is but in one ſingle 
unt ot the line; therefore all but that one point is either 
Aug or pat, and no other parts are co- ex iſtent or contem- 
Perary with it. 


to ] 


r 


2. . x 4 "a 
US uſed in low and commercial language tor a day ot the 
Prelent or current month. | 


1 3 the twentieth inſtant it is my intention to erect a lion's 
d. — — Addiſon's Guardian, No g8. | 


gk, " & NEOUS, adj, { infiantaneas, Latin 1 Done in an 
ace acting at once without any perceptible ſucceſſion; 
1 With the utmoſt ſpeed z done with the utmoſt ipeed. 
| e manner of the beginning or cealing of the deluge 
Ia : at all agree with the e actions ot crea- 
8 annihilation. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
Th In rapid radiance inflantaneous ſtiikes | 
Isa — d mountain. n % 
Wilt NFOUSLY. adv. [from iaſtantanecus.] In an in- 
Wh pong of time. . 
though had heard of the raining of frogs came to my 
SUS, there being reaſon to conclude that thoſe came 
181 n or were 1nflartaneoufly generated. Der ham. 
V adv, ¶ inſtanter, Latin. ] i a 
nnz; without any perceptible intervention of time. 
hart of te the ſenſe and the affects of any one 
whole ho y inſtautly make a tranſcurſion throughout 


| ody. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
dleep nftantly fell on me, Milton. 


_ ajlife's Parergon, 


Shak. Merry Wives of Windjur. | 


| n the time of Edward the Firſt, they 
Vere drawn up into the form of a law in the firſt C. 


iring that he 
c | | Luke, xxiii. 23. 
Rejoicing in hope; patient in tribulation 3 continuing - 


Shakejpeare's King Lear. | 


Beiittley's Sermons. 


Thompon. | 


INS 


A s ſeveral winds ariſes 
Juſt ſo their natures alter injianily. 
2. With urgent importunity. 
ToINSTA'TE. . g. [in and flate.] 
1. lo place in a certain rank or condition. 
This kind of conquelt does only ate the victor in theſe 
rights of government, which the conquered prince, or that 
"I to whom the conqueror pretends a right of ſucceſſion, 
ad Hale's Common law of England, 
Had this ghiſtering monſter been born to thy poverty, he 
could not have been ſo bad: nor, perhaps, had thy birth in- 
flated thee in the ſame greatneſs, wouldit thou have been 
better. South's Sermons. 
The firſt of them being eminently holy and dear to God, 
ſhould derive a bieiling to his poiterity on that account, and 
prevail at laſt to have them allo accepted as holy, and inflated 
in the tavour of God. Atterbury”s Sermons. 
2. Toinveit. Obſolete. | 
| For his poſſeſſions, 
Although by confiication they are ours, | 
Me do mftate and widow you withal, Shakeſpeare, 
INSTAURA'TION. 2. /. { inflauration, French;  inflauratio, 
Latin. ] Reſtoration; reparation; renewal. 
INSTEAD of. prep. [ A word formed by the coalition of 77 and 
ſtead, place.] ES | 
1. In room of; in place of. 5 l 
Vary che torm ot tpeech, and 7z/ead of the word church 
make it a quetuon in politicks, whether the monument be in 
danger. Swift. 
2. Equal to. | TOE ; 
'T his very conſideration to a wife man is 77//ead of a thon- 
ſand arguments, 10 {atisty him, that, in thote times, no tuch 
thing was believed. Tilletſen's SCrMets. 
To. INSTE EP. wv. 4. [in and ter p.] | 
1. Lo oak; to macerate in motiture. | 
| Suttolk firſt died, and York, all haggled over, 
Comes to him where in gore he lay 227cep'd. YH. 
2. Lying under water, Ti | Ko 
Ihe guttered rocks, and congregated ſands, 
Traitors r#/eep'd to clog the giuinicts Keel. Shakeſpeare. 
INSTE?. A. J. (iz and fep.] The upper part oi the tot where 
it joins to the leg. ü NE. DEE { 
The caliga was a military thoe with a very thick ſole, tied 
above the z2fep, with leather thongs. © Arbuthnot en Cone, 
To INSTIGA 1 E. v. g. [iaſtigo, Latin; infiguer, French. ] 
To urge to il ʒ to provoke or incite to n crime, 
IN STIGA TION. 7... Litigation, French; trum in/gate.] In- 
citement to a crime z encouragement; impulte twill, 
Such 72:/:zgations have been often dropt, — 
Where I have took them up. Sh. Julius Caſar, 
| | Why, what need we 2 
Commune with you of this? But rather follow f 
Our torcetul 7ftigation. Shoxefprare's Winter's Tele. 
It was partly by tne 77ftigation of fume tuctious malecon- 
tents that bare principal tt oxe among !t them.“ Bacen. 
Shai any may, that wilfully procurcs the cutting of whole 
armies to pieces, tet up for an innocent? As it the lives that 
were taken away by his wft:gatioz were not tobe charged 
upon his account, | I. Eftrange's Fables. 


May's Virgil. 


that both the corruption of nature and the z7/2;gativn of the 
devil could bring tac ſons of men tio. South's Sermons. 
INSTiGA'TOR, 22. j. | inſtigateur, French; from znfligate.} In- 
eiter to ill. b ä 
That ſca ot blood is enough to drown in eternal miſery the 
malicious #1. hor or iigαẽi of its elution. King Charles. 
Either the cagerneſs oi acquiring, or the revenge of mil- 
ling dignities, have been the great mfgators of ceclehtiattick 
teuds. | CE WES Decay of Piety. 
To INST IL. v. a. [| infliilo, Latin; inſtiller, French. } | 
1. To intute by drops. | 3 
_ He tromthe well of life three drops nfliÞPd. Milton. 
2. Lo inlinuate any thing imperceptibly into the mind; to 
infuſe, | pet - 5 
Though ſuch aſſemblies be had indeed for religion's ſake, 
hurttul neverthelels they may eaſily prove, as well in regard 
ot their fitnels to ſerve the turn of hereticks, and ſuch as 
- privily will ſooneſt adventure to itil their poiton into mens 
minds. | | Hooker, b.v. 
He had a farther deſign in all this compaſſion, to itil and 
inſinuate good inſtruction, by contributing to their happineſs 
in this preſent life. 55 | Calumy's Sermons. 
Thoſe heathens did in a particular manner f/it the prin- 
ciple into their children of loving their country, which is far 
.  othcrwile now-a-days. : Swifts Mijcel. 
INSTILLA'T1ON. 2. /. { inftillatio, Latin, from 2½/1l.] 25 
1. The act of pouring in by drops. 4 
2. The act of mwtuiing ilowly into the mind. 
3. The thing intuſed. „ . 
They embitter the cup of life by inſenſible 2 ½tillationt. 
| | Rambler. 
INSTINCT. adj. [ inflin#, French; inſtinctus, Latin. ] Moved; 
animated. A word not in uſe. | | 
LS Forth ruſh'd with whirlwind ſgund 
T he chariot of paternal Deity, 
Flaſhing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn, 
Itfelt zn/{inet with ſpirit, but convoy'd 3 5 
By tour cherubick ſhapes. Milion's Par, Loft, b. vi. 
UINSTINCT. . /. [ inflinct, French; iaſtinctus, Latin. This 
word had its accent formerly on the laſt ſyllable.] Delire 
or averfion acting in the mind without the intervention of 
reaſon or deliberation z the power determining the will of 
brutes. | | | | 
In him they fear your highneſs' death; 
And merg itine ot love and loyalty. 3 
Makes them thus forward in his baniſhment. SHA. 
Thou knoweſt I am as valiant as Hercules; but beware 
inſeiuet; the lion will not touch the true prince: mmftinc? 15 a. 
great matter. I was a coward on inf/tinc : 1 ſhall think the 
better of mylelf and thee, during my lite; I for a valiant 
lion, and thee for a true prince. Shakeſp. Henry IV. p i. 
But providence or inſtindt of nature 1cems, 
Or reaſon though diiturb'd, and ſcarce conſulted, 
To have guided me aright. Milion's Agouiſtes. 
Nature firſt pointed out my Portius to me, 
And ealily taught me by her ſecret force 
To love thy perſon, ere I knew thy merit; 
Till what was inftin grew up into friendſhip. Alison. 
The plitotopher avers, i | 
That reaſon guides our deed, and inſtinct theirs. 
Inflin#t and reaton how ſhall we divide? Prior. 
Reaſon ſerves when preſs d; | 
But honeſt z/tinet comes a volunteer. Pope. 
INSTINCTED. adj. [inftin&tus, Latin.] Impreſſed as an ani- 
mating power. This, neither muſical nor proper, was per- 
haps introduced by Bentley, | ; | 
What native unextinguiſtable beauty muſt be impreſſed 
and iaſtincdted through the whole, which the defedation of ſo 
many parts by a bad printer and a worſe editor could not hin- 
der from ſhining forth. Bentley's Preface to Milton, 
INSTINCTIVE, adj. [ from ixſtinct.] Acting without the ap- 
plication of choice or reaſon; rifing in the mind without ap- 
parent cauſe. FR 
Rais'd 


By quick inflinive motion, up I ſprung, ED 
As thither ward endeavouring. Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 
It will be natural that Ulyfles's mind mould forbode; and 


We have an abridgment of all the batenets and villkury | 
a 5 ö 4 


2. Inſtructor; educator. - | 


iiſirudt thee, 


it appears that the inſtinckive preſage was à favolitite opinion 
of tlomer's, broeme”'s Notes on the Od)ſjey. 
INSTUNCTIVELY. adv, [from in/tine&ive.] By inttinck by 
the call of nature; | a 
; The very rats 
Inſtinctiabely had quit it. 
To INSTITUTE. v. . {inflituo, 
French. | 
1. To fix; to eſtabliſh; to appoint; to enact 
preſcribe. | | | 
God then fitted à law natural to be obſerved by crea- 
tures; and therefore, according to the manner of laws, the 
inititution thereof is deſcribed as being ettabliſhed by ſolemn 
injunction. 1 Hooker, b. i. 
Here let us breathe; and haply inſtitute ; 
A courle of learning, and ingenuous ſtudies. 
Shateſpeare; 
To the production of the effect they are ene the 
laws of their nature, inf{itzred and imprinted on them by in- 
imitable wilfom. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To mftitute a court and country party without materials, 
would be a very new tyſtem in politicks, and what, I be- 
eve, was never thought on betore. 
2. To educate; to initruct ; to form by inſtruction. 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


inſtitutum, Latin; inſituery 


z to ſettle; to 


ſibly intinuate itſelf, Decay of Prety; 
INSTITUTE. 1. / [infiiut, French; inflitutum, Lätin.] 
1. Eitabliſhed law; ſettled order. | 
This law, though cuttom now direQs the courſe; 
As nature's #2/ti!:ete, is yet in force | 
ncancel'd, though dituled. | 
2, Precept; maxim; principle, | 
_4 hou art pale in mighty ſtudies grown, Sa 
Io make the Stoick in/iizutes thy own. = Dr:;d. Perſſus. 
IxSTITU'TION. u. /. Linſlitution, French; inflitutio, Latin.]“ 
1. Act of eltabliſhing. e 
2. Eitablifhment ; tettlement. | 22 
The wnftitution ot God's law is deſcribed as being eſtabliſh- 
ed by tolemn injunction. > Hooker. 
It became him by whom all things are, to be the way ot 
ſalvation to all, that the 77/{ztzetion and reſtitutionot the world 
mighe be both wrought with one hand. Hooker, b. v. 
this unlimited power placed fundamentally in the body of 
a pope, is what legiflators have endeavour” 1, in their ſeveral 
ichemes or ?mſ{2/2199750t government, todepolit in ſich hands 
as would preſerve the people, | abt. 
3. Pohnve law. ä | 5 
I bhe holnels of the firſt fruits and the lump is an holineſs 
merely ot i7/:7ton, outward and nominal; whereas the 
holincts of the root is an holineſs of nature, inherent and 
real. | Atterbury's Sermons. 
The lawand 72/7727i0;; founded by Moſes was to eftablith 


Dryden. 


earth. Forbes. 
4. Education.“ 


ſtruetion and 2 t⁰tion in the nature and ſeveral branches of 


manner. : Hammond's Fundamentals. 
It is a neceſſary piece of providence in the i»titution of our 
children, to train them up to ſomewhat in their youth, that 
may henettly entertain them in their age; L Efirange. 
His Icarning was not the effect of precept or inſtitution. 
InsTITUTIONARY. adj. [from inſtitution.) Elemental; con- 
tuning the firſt doctrines, or principles of doctrine. | 
That it was not out of fathion Ariſtotle declareth in his 


I'NSTITUTOR. 7. /. | inftituter:r, French; inf 
1. An eſtabliſher; one who ſettles. _ 
It might have ſucceeded a little better, if it had pleaſed the 
mnftitutors of the civil months of the ſun to have ordered them 
alternately odd and even. Holder on Time. 


tutor, Latin. ] 


The two great aims which every ixſtitutor of youth ſhould 
mainly and intentionally drive at. : Walker. 
INSTITUTIST, .J. [from in/titute.] Writer of inſtitutes, or 
clemental inſtructions. | 
of un over-hot ttomach. 
To InsTo'P. . g. [mand flop.) To cloſe up; to top. 
With boiling pitch another near at hand 
Ihe ſeams igſſop s. Dryden's dun. Mirab. 
To INSTRUO CIT. v.a. [inflruo, Lat. inſtruire, French. ] 

1. To teach; to form by precept; to inform authoritatively; 
to educate; to inſtitute; to eck. . PS: 
Outof heaven he made thee to hear his voice, that he might 

| 5 5 Deut, iv. 36. 
His God doth iſirudt him to diſcretion, and doth tcachhim. 
Te OLE WE . | 50 XXViti. 26. 
They that were iH ructed in the ſongs of the Lord were two 
hundred fourſcore and eight. 1 Chron. XXV. 7. 
Thele are the things wherein Solomon was inſiructed for 
building of the houſe of God. 2 2 Chron. iii. 2. 
Chenaniah, chief of the Levites, iſtructed about the ſong, 
becaute he was ſkilful. 1 Chron. xv. 22. 
She being before inſtructed of her mother. Matt. xiv. 8. 
inſtructed out of the law. 
Inſtruct me, for thou knoweſt. 
He ever by conlulting at thy ſhrine 
Return'd the wiſer, or Te more inſtruct 
Jo fly or follow what concern'd him moſt, Milton, 
2. To model; to form. Little in uſe. ” 
They ſpeak to the merits of a cauſe, after the proctor has 
prepared and zflrufed the ſame for à hearing before the 
judge. g Ayliffe's Parergon. 
INSTRU'CTOR, z. ſ. [from ixſtruct.] A teacher; an inſtituter; 
one who delivers precepts or imparts knowledge. 


0M. 11,18. 


Milton, 


After the flood arts to Chaldea fell, 
The tather of the faithful there did dwell, 
Who both their parent and z2/trufor was, 
© thou, who tuture things can'lt repreſent 
As preſent, heav'nly Inflructor ! Milian's Paradiſe Loft. 
Poets, the firſt in/iructors of mankind, 
Brought all things to their native proper uſe. Roſcommon. 
They lee how they are beſet on every fide, not only with 
temptations, but znſtructors to vice. Locke on Education, 
We have precepts of duty given us by our mflruttors. 


Denham, 


| Rogers. 
Several inflrufors were diſpoſed among this little helpleſs 
cople. Addiſon's Guardian, Ne 105, 
INSTRU'CTION. 2. . [inſirufton, French; from inflruf.} 
1. The att of tcaching; information. | 
| It hes on you 10 ſpeak, 
Not by your own zaftruction, nor by any matter 
Which your heart prompts you to, but with ſuch words 
As are rooted in your tongue. Shakeſpeare's Coridlanus. 
We are heholden to judicious writers of all ages, for thoſe 
diſcoveries and diſcourſes they have left behind them for our 
iiſtruction. | Locke, 
2. Precepts conveying knowledge. ; 
Will ye not receive inſtructien to hearken to receive my 
words ? | | Jer. xxxv. 13. 
On ev'ry thorn delightful wifdom grows, 


In ev'ry ſtream a ſweet mfirution flows; 
60 


But 


Sly. 


lt children were early ituted, knowledge would inſen- 


religion, and to make mercy and peace known to the whole 


Ajſfier baptiſm, when it is in infancy received, fucceeds in- 


that vow, which was made at the font, in « ſhort intelligible 


politicks, among the a Pr" rules of dee Broaun. 


Green gall the inſiitutils would perſuade us to be an effect 5 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 


Thou approveſt the things that are more excellent, being 


Though you have ten thouſand in/lruors in Chriſt, 1 Car. 
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INS . INI 


But ſome untaught o'crhear the whiſp'ring ill, ſtranger, with whom our form of common prayer hath | and that rebellioa and ſedition have been made tens 
In tpue of 1acred lecture, bluckheads will. Young. nothing todo. | | | : Hooker, b. v. Tae | TE 2 
3 Authorhauve intormation; mandate. I he inſufficiency of the light of nature 1s, by the night of There tall be a great luſurreclion upon thoſe that OY 
Sue this düpach'd with ail the halte thou can'ſt; | Scripture, to fully tupplicd, that furcher light than this hath | the Locd. ee 
Anon I'll give tee more mnjtruction. Shakeſpeare. added, there doth not need unto tlatend, Hogher, b. 11. I; arreftions of baſe people are commonly more Pack Yo 
ISSTRUCTIVE, ad, { from injtruct ; inftructif, French. ] Con- _ Wewillgivegou flecpy drinks, that your ſentes, uniatcl- thei beginnings, | Bacen's Hour, Vo. 
Veying knowledge. Ti OP ligent of our injujſicience, may, though they cannot prag us, ow he trade ot Rome had like to have ſuſfered anoth - War, 
With variety of imftruc{iveexpretions by ſpeech man alone as little acculc us. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. itroke by an inſurrection in Egypt, excited by Ackilicu, * 

is endowed, . Holder. Till experience had diſcovered their detect and %- cus. 


5e ; 77 
1 would not laugh but in order to inſtruct; or if my murth ciency, I did certainly conciude thum tobe infallible. Mai. | INSUSURRATION, 7, . [inſuſurro, Latin.] The - N | 
ceates to be inſtructive, it til never ceaſe to he innocent. Conſider the pleas matie uſe of to this purpole, and ce pering.. ; « Vile 

Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 179. che inſufficiency and weakncts of them.  Atterbur;. | ISTACTIBLE. ail}. [in and tau, Latin. ] Not Perceotivl 
INSTRUMENT. v. J. [#4/hrument, French; mftrumentiuqy | INSUFFUCIENT. adj. [tjufictent, French; in and /ufjictent.} | to the touch. vecptihſe 


Latin. ]“ | | Inadequate to any necd, uic, or purpoicz wanting abilities INVIAC IO. u. ſ. [Italian.] Any thing that has 4 Eagan 
1. A tool uſed for any work or purpoſe. yy incapable; unit, | . graved.onit. Sts Elke 

It be ume him with an rumd ut of iron, fo that he die, The vithop to whom they ſhall be preſented, may over ae mect with the figures which Juvenal deſcribes ae 
he is a murderer: Numb. xxxV. 16. reject themas incapable and wn/ifficient. Spenſer ox Ireland. | tique //9@ghos and medals. Adtijen on J. 5 

iat artificial frame, what wiſtrument, We are weak dependant creatures, i%ificient to our own | INTA'STABLE, adi. [in and tafe.] Not raiung n ee 

Did cue ſuperior gems cer invent; : happinets, full of wants vehich of ourtelves we cannot re- tions in the organs of tate. ON 

Which to inemulcles is prefer d., Blackmore on Creatts-?, eve, expoled to a numerous train of evils which we know Something whica is viſible, iztafiable, and intangible. 
Box is A wood ulciul {or tütners and 22 amen? makers. not how to divert. 5 Rogers 's Sermons. exilting only in the fancy, may produce a pleaſure ee 

| | . Morrmer. Faiting kilis by the bad ſtate, not by the zfughcrent quan- to that of ſenſe. $ : Grew's „ | 
2. A trame conſtrutted ſo as to viell harmonious ſounds, | tity or fivuds, © | 4 Arbuthnot on Aliments. | INTEGER. n. J. Latin. ] The whole of any thing. 8 8 
lle that {triketh an 7ftramcut with tall, may caute not. INSUFFLCLENTLY, adv. [from inſffictent.] With want ot - As not only ſignified a piece of money, hut any Vitepey 
withſtanding a very plealant ound, it the ſtring whereon ie proper ability not IKiltully, By from whence is derived the word ace, or unit. n 
{triketh chance to be capable of harmony. Hooker, L. 1. | INSUFFLA'TION, L and ſilo, Latin. The act of breathing | TNTEGRAL. adj. [zntegral, French; integer, Latin.) 1 
| She taketh moit delight upon. | . Whole: applied to a thing conſidered as COmpriling all its 

In mulick, 1 Arnuments and portry. ShalJpeare, Impoſition of hands is à euſtom of parents in bleſlingtheir | conttituent parts. 5 8 

In ſolitary groves he makes his inçan, children, but taken up by the apoitles initead of that divine A local motion keepeth bodies zntegral, and their parts 

Nor, mid in nürth, in youthtul pleature ſhares, *- - 1ufflation which Chriſt ufſed. Hammond's Fundamentals. together. | | Bacon's Natural Hit, 20 

Bur bghs when tongs and umts he bears, Dryden. | INSULAP. Lay [ infulzire, French; injularis, Latin. ] Be- | 2+ Uninjured; complete; not defective. | 200. 
4. A writing containing any contract or oder. . © 22... | INSULARY. S longing toan land, : | No wonder if one remain ſpeechleſs, though of integral 

He called Edna his wife, and took paper, and did winte Druina, being furrounded with the fea, is hardly to be in- principles, Who, trom an intant, ſhould be breg up amogott 

an injfrumemnt of corenanis, and tealed it. Tah. sit. i4. | vaded, having many other 2/u/ary advantages. — Howel. | mutes, and have no teaching. | Holl. 
4. The agent. or moan of any thing. It is util of peiiuns as | INSULATED. adj. Lu, Lat.] Not contiguous on auy tide. | 3. Not fractional; not broken into fractions. ; 
well azthings, but ot perſons very often m am ill lene, INSU LSE. adj. | i#jul/us, Lat.] Dull; intpul; heavy. Dict. INTEGRAL. 2. J. The whole made up of parts. 

The gods would not. have detvered « foul into the body | INSU'LT. u. J. [ayultus, Latin; inſulte, French. ] Phylicians, by the nelp of anatomical ditictions, hate 
which hath arms and legs, only ſtrands ot gomgy bil inn] . The act of leaping upon any thing. In this tenſe it has the ſearched into thoſe various meanders of the veins, 1 
it were intended the mind thould employ them. S, accent on the Jatt y able: the ſenſe is rare. 7 | nerves, and iegvals of the human body. | Hake 

Ik, hoply, you my tather.do tutpcet, : | - __ The bull's zz/z{t at four the may ſuſtain, 2 _ Coniider the infinite complications and combinations of 
An imftrument of this your Calling back, | Hut after ten from nuptial rites refrain. Dryden's Virgil. ſeveral concurrences to the conttitution and Opcrativr. of al. 
Lay not your blame on mie,  Shakejpeare's Othello. | 2. Act of infolence or contempt. 3 molt ever mteeral in nature. OE 
All voluntary ſelf-denials andaulterities which Chritanity "Take the ſentence leriouily, becauſe railleries are an ſult | A mathemaucal whole 1s better called integral, when the 

commends becoine necetlary, 101 tunply for themſelves, but on the untortunate. Broome's Notes on the Odyſfey. ſeveral parts, which make up the whole, ue dutinct, and | 
as inflruments towards a higher end. Decay of Piety. | To INSU'LT. v. a. [inſulter, French; znſulto, Latin. } - each may ſubiit apart. | Wat 

Reputation is the imallett facritice thoſe can make us, who | 1, Jo treat with infolence or contempt. It is uſed ſometimes INTEGRITY. 7. / [intcgritc, French ; integritas, from 3 
have 3 the inſtrumentæ of our ruin... Sr hijcel. | with aver, ſometimes without a prepoſition. = teger, Latin. } 3 | | 

There is one thing to. be contidered concerning reaton, | The poet makes his hero, after he was glutted by the | 1. Honeſty; uncorrupt mind; purity of manners; uncorrupt- 
Whether [yllogitn be the proper m/trament of it, aud the uic- | death of Hector, and the honour he did his friends by 2/z1t- edncis. 5 | 
fülle way ot exerciting: this faculty, Fo Locke. | ing over his murderer, to be moved by the tears ot King | our diſhonour 725 

6. One whe 2cts only to ſerve the purpoſes of another. Priam. ä : | 1 Pope. | Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ſtate 
He ſcarcaly knew what was done in his own chamber, but | 2. To trample upon; to triumph over. | | | Ot that zntegrity which ſhould broome it, Shakeſp. Cas iu. 
as it pleated her 7nſiruments to trame themſclycs. Hiduey. It pleas'd the king his matter very lately 255 Macduii, this noble pafſion, CHEN EEG 
All the 9hryments which aided to expole the child, dere To ttrike at me upon his miſconſtruction; Child of tes ity, hath trom-my toul 
even then lost when it was found. Shakefp. Wintcr”s Tate When he conjunct, and Hati'ring his diſpleaſure, Wip' d the black. tcruples, reconcibd my thoughts 
In ben»t#11s. as well as mjurics, it is the principal that we Tript me behind; being down, w/ulted, rail'd, | Jo thy good truch and honour, Shakeſpeare's Macheeb. 
are to conticter, not the 7ftrument ; that which a man docs And put upon him tuch a deal of man, VWhocver has e nuned both parties cannot £0 tar towards 
buy another, is in truth his own act. I. Efltrange. Thai worthied him. — Shakeſpeare's King Lear. the extremes of eicher, without violence to His turen or 
| The bold are but th” 1»framents of the wife, 5 So *{capes the 2½ ti fire his narrow jail, '- |. underitanding. . IRS Fa 
They undertake the dangers theyfadeiſe. Diydde. And makes finall outlets into open air. Dryden. The hbertine, inſtead of attempting to corrupt Cur t 
INSTRUMENTAL, adj. { infirumental, French, inſlrununtun, Ev'n when they ing at cate in full content, N gig, will conceal and dilguife hisown vices. Reger. 
e 8 . . Iuſulliug d en the toil they underwent, | 2. Purity; genuine unudulterate ttate. | 7 
1. Conducive as means to ſome end; organical, Veet ſtill they find a future talk remain, | | Language continucd longinits purity andntecrily, Halt. 

All fecond and 72ftrumentl caulcs, without that operative To turn the ſoil, Dirden's Virgil. 3. Intireneſs; unbroken whole. h e 
faculty which God gave them, would become altogether | INSU'LTER. 2. /. from in/ult.} One who treats another with | Take away tivs transformation, and there is no charm, 
ſilent, virtueleſs, and deu. RAL, Hiftory of the World. | inſolent tramph.. N I nor can it aſtect the ty of the action. rege. 
Prayer, which 1: 12fruzental tocverv thing, nath a parti— Ev'n man, the mercilc th 7zjulter man, IxTEGUMENT. 2. f. [int;cumentum,. inlige, Latin.) Any 
cular promile in this thing. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, | Man who rejoices in our lex s weakncls, | thing that covers or envelupes another, ; | 

It is not an «ffential part of religion, but rather, an aux1- | Shall pity thee, _ Roxve"s Fane Shore, | Ile could no more live without his frize-coat thin without 
liary and 72/4 rental duty. Smatridge's Sermons. | ISSU LTINGLY. adv. [trom injulting.] With concnptu- | his thin : it is not indeed to properly his cout, as wi the 
IA itcern tome excellent tinal cules of conjunction of body | | ous triumph, 5 TOS anatomiſts call one of the mteruments of the body. Adds. 
and ſoul; but the nftrumental 1 know not, nor what invitt- | Injiliingly, he made your love his boaſt, 1 INTELLECT. 2. /. | mtelleet, French; micllectyr, La. 
ble bands and fetters unite them together. Pertley's Sermons. Gave me my lite, and told me what it colt. Dryden. The intelligent nnd; the power of underſtandin::, | 
2. Acting te fome end; contributing to lome purpole helpful: INSUPERABLLITY. 2. /. Lirom ijuperable.] The quaity | All heart they live, all head, all eye, all car, 
uted ot perions and things. | Wy ot being invmcible. : All zxtellect, ali tenic. 55 Mailen. 
The pretbvterian merit isof little weight, when they allutge 1 INSUPERABLE. adj. ¶inſiperabilis, Latin.] Invincible; All thoie arts, rarities, and inventions, which vul7a mums 
_ themſelves zftrumental towards the reſtoration. Svijt. inturmountable; not to be conquered z not to be overcome. gaze at, and the ingenious purſue, arc but the relies of an 
3. Conſiſting not of voices but inſtruments. This appears to be an #2ſuperable objettion, becauic of i 2utellect defaced with fin and time... Soreth's S 
They which, under pretence of the law ceremonial abro- 1 the evidence that ſenſe ſeems to give it. Digby or HD. INTELLE'CTION. 2. . { iutelledtion, French; tell: 9, Lit] 
gated, require the abrogation of inflrumoul mulch, ap- | Much might be done would we but endeavour z nothing | The act of underſtänding. 
proving Neverthelels the ute of vocal meloay to remain, mult is %, to pains and patience. Ray on the Creation. | Simple apprehention denotes the ſaul's naked fe 
ihew ſome reaton, wheretore the one ſhould be thought a | - And middle natures how they long to join, | of an object, without either compolitionor deduction. Cry) 
lc gal ceremony and not the other. Hooker, b. v. Yet never pals th” znfuperable line. Pope's Egay on Man. | 4 A determinate tl/efion of the modes of beings eis 
4. Produced by inſtruments ; not vocal. | [NSUPERABLENESS, 2./. from inſuperable.] Invincible- | hinted by the fenſes, can realize chimeras. Glarw. Scl, 
Oft in bangs, | 55 7 | nes; nypothbility to be ſurmounted,” | They will ay *tis not the bulk or tubltance of th. animal 

While they keep waich, or niglitly rounding walk, INSUPERABLY. atv. [from mjupcrable.] Invincibiy; in-“ ſpirit, but its motion and agility, that produces inkcllrciio8 - 

With heay'nly touch of z2/7rumental lounds. lurmountably. ä | | | | , aL ES Bzntley's Sermons 
In full harmonious number jon'd, ther tongs Between the grain and the vein of a diamond there is this | INTELLECTIVE, ad}. [ intellc&if, Fr. from inteiled.] Hau- 

Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heav'n. Mzltorr, | ditterence, that the former furthers, the latter, being o %- ] ing power to underitand, ' | 

Sweet voices, mix'd with nfirumental ſounds, | ferably hard, hinders the ſplitting of it. Grew's Mujceunt.. It a man as ixtellective be created, then either he means tn 

Alcend the vaulted roof, the vaulted roof rebounds. INSUPPO'RTABLE. adj. | ?:/upportable, French; 2 and f whole man, or only that by which he is iT fαι. Glant.. 

1 wg . . Dryer. portable. | Intolerable; 1infutterable ; not to be endured. INTELLE'CTUAL. adj. { intellefiztl, French ;_mntvueerualsy | 
INSTRUMENTA'LITY.2./. [trominframentel.) Subordinate A diſgrace put upon a man in company is iz/upportable; | low Latin. ] 75: yy 
agency; agency of any thing as means to an end. it is heightened according to the greatnels, and multiplied | 1. Relating to the underſtanding ;. belonging to tie mind; 
-—  Thotenaturaland involuntary actingsare not done by de-] according tò the number of the perions that hear. South. | tranſacted by the underitanding.. ED 

liberation and formal command, yet they are done by the The bater the enemies are, the more iſupportable is the} Religion teaches vs to preſent to God our bodies as well | 
virtue, energy, and influx of the foul, ank the znflrumenta- | infolence,, _ I Eftrange s Fables. as our jouls: if the body ſerves the foul in actions patuich 
ity of the spirits. Hal:'s Origin of Mankind, The thought of being nothing after death, is a burden 12] and civil, and z2tellefual, it mult not be caled in BY 19 
INSURUMENTALLY, adv. [from infirumental.} In the na- | ſupportable to à virtuous man: we naturally aim at happi- offices of religion. „„ 
ture ot an mitrument ; as Means to an end. nels, and cannot bear to have it confined to our preſent be- | 2. Mental; compriſing the faculty of underitanding; bete, 

Ntens weil - being here in this lite is but z2flrumentally| ing. | | Dryden. | wg to the mind. Ol 2 
good, us being the means for him to be well in the next lite. To thoſe that dwell under or near the Equator, this Spring, e is to teach us the right ule of our realen, , 

ball ns N Digby. | would be a moſt peſtilent and / %% portable Summer; and ns | lefual powers. „ | Feil 
Habitual preparation for the ſacrament conſiſts in a ſtand- | for thote countries that are nearer the Poles, a perpetual | 3. Idcal; perceived by the intelle$t, not the 1enes. 
ing, permanent habit, or principle of holimefs, wrought | Spring will not do their bulinels... Bentley"s Sermons. | In a dark vihon's intellectual ſcene, 
chietly by God's Spirit, and it dil, by his word, in INSUPPORTABLENESS. 1. / [from inſupportable.] Intut- Beneath a bow'r for ſorroèw inade, 5 
the heart. or ſoul of man. South's Sermans. | terablenefs; the {tate of being beyondendurance, The melanchely Cowley lay. e 
INSTRUMENTALNESS. z. . [from flirumental.) Uictul- Then tell ſhe to to prtitul a lara of the inſuf porta- A train of phantoms in wild order. roſe, 3 
nes as means to an end. a I - blenets of her deſires, that Dorus's cars procured his eyes Aud, join'd, this intellectual ſcene Compete hw 

Ihe mflrumentaineſs of riches to works of charity, ha with tears to give teſtimony how much they ſuffered tor her | 4. Having the power of uncerttanding. DE EE ran 
rendered it very political, in every Chriſtian commonwcalth, ſutfering. | | : $7 dney. Anaxazoras and Platò term the Nuker ot tas Vet: 
by aws to teale and fecure propriety. Hammoud's Fund, | INSUPPO RTABLY. adv. [from in/upportable.] Beyond en- }. intellectual worker. | | | Boles. 

INSUFFERABLE. adj. Li and jufferable.} durance. ; | | Who would lote, 
1. Intolerable; inſupportable z intenle beyond endurance. _ But ſafeſt he who ſtood aloof, Though full of pain, this iellectual being. 

Ihe one is oppreſtzd with conſtant heat; the other with | VWhen 72/upportably his foot advanc'd, SEE. Thole thoughts that wander through £tc4ilyy 
rn/uforable cold. Brown's Vulgar Errors, b. vi. In tcorn ot their proud arms and warhke tools, To periſh rather, ſwallow'd up and lot, 

_ Thongh great light be 1% rable to dur cyes, yet the Spurn'd them to death by troops. Milton s Agoniftes. } In the wide womb of uncteated right, „ „4 
hielt degree of darknets does not at all diſeaſe them be- Ine tirit day's audience tuthciently convinced me, that Devoid of ſenſe and motion? M05 ee, 
CUT chat camüng no diorderlymegon, leaves that curious | the poem was 12fufpportably too long. Dryden. 5. Propoſedd as the obie&t not of the ſenſes but rer ch 
organ unharmed, | | Locke. IN SUA UNTABLE. adj. [inſurmontable, French; i and | Cudworth names his book the zntelledual iy tei o the vi 

2. Daeſtaple ; contemptihle. Jurmounteble.y Intuperable ; unconquerable. verſe. | 333 

A muititude of feribblers, who daily peſter the world with Tins ditliculty is zſurmountable, till 1 can make fimpli- | INTELLE'CTUAL. 2. f. Intellect; underſtanding; Fo 
their inſufferavle ſtuff, ſhould be diſcouraged irom writing city and variety the fame. Locke. powers or faculties, This is little in ule. 
any more. Dr; den's Dedication to FJuvenal, Hype thinks nothing difficult; deſpair tells us, that dith- | Her huſband not nigh, Wilton. 

IxsSUFFERABLY. adv. [from in/ufferable.} Lon degree | cuhy 13 mnſurmountable. Watts. Whoſe higher intellectual more I thun. as 
beyond endurance, : | IxSURMO'UNTABLY. adu, [from inſurmountalle.] invin- The tancies of moſt, like the index ot a clock Me nch, 
5 Thoſe heav'nly ſhapes | cibly ; unconquerably, | 5 but by the inward ſprings of the corporeal machine. influ 
Will dazzie now this carthly, with their blaze | InSUR®%E'CTION. 1. /. [infurgo, Latin.] A ſeditious riſing; | even on the moſt ſublimed zntelleFiat, is dangerons. air, 
InſuFerably bright, Milton's Paradiſe Leſi, h. ix. a revellious commotion. * g ential. Glanvi oe, 
1 here is no perion remarkably ungratetul, who was not Between the acting of a dreadful thing, L have not conſulted the repute of my int cle (iv. 
allo in/ufferably proud. ; South's Sermons. And the firit motion, all the interim 1s ing their weakneſſes into ſuch diſcerning preiene©@; cvs, 
INSUFFICIENCE, 17 f. Linſiaßicience, French; in and i Like a phantalma, or a hideous dream: INTELLIGENCE. 2. /. [ intelligence, French; u 
INSUFFICIENCY, $ fictent.] Inadequateneis to any end The genius and the mortal inſtruments ee Latin.) | vmunicz- 
Or Furcht want of requilite value or power: uled ot things Are then in council; and the ſtate of man, 1. Commerce of information j notice; mutual ccm 
an. perſons, | 3 Like toa little Kingdom, ſuſfers then tion; account of things diſtant or fecret. Catbolicks, c. 
Tae minitter's aptnefs or % Aci ny, otherwiſe than by The nature of an jr rector. - Shakeſp. Julius, Coſar, It was perceived there had not been un the C. 15 to pro- 
icacding to mitruſt the folk, ttendeth in this place as a This city of eld tinie hata made 1jurrection againk Kings, ther at Armenia or at Selcucla, jo much toreltg*b Ot ide 
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2 | might paſs between them of what 
vide that true intelligence mignt P Hooker, b. v. 


1210 2 witch! hence with her, out of, door! 
8 | 


a , hawd'! Shakeſpeare. 
A molt en oye men liberally with pn, ag to 
tl: furvil rer intelligences ; giving them alto in ge 
au on ANC minually what they found. Bacon s Henny VII. 
% welle = ments of neighbour princes are always to be 
The WS hat they receive intelligence trom better au- 
Ne * rlons of inferior note, Hayward. 
han Pe Let all the pallages 
- 14, that no intelligence 
Nel ee pre prince — them. Denham's Sophy. 
N pr 15 had been jung to lull children afleep, betorc 
n up his intelligence otace at Coos. Bentley. 
erer el! 


” wrce ot acquaintance; terms on which men live one 
M wane E f 
we on, followers are worſe to be liked, which follow not 
; en tion to him with whom they range themſelves; 
Wi mmonly enſueth that ill intelligence that we lee 
7 Bacon. 
Aenne wither in a fair intelligence than any friendſhip 
4 » of TITLES? — 1 
_— f Ca Fo ns Glarendon. ! 
47 te aon We 
5 © anbodied mind. | | | 
jr4 ins FEY : * 8 
die nat thou ſatisfied me, pure | 
"roo mat! Mz:!ton's Paradiſe Lo 
cnc ot heaven, angel! h S acme L0jt. 
OE-reivers ranks of created beings intermediate be- 
or lous God and man, as the glorious angels and 
8 Sd titelrcences. - : ; 1 : ale. 
2 to get the favour of the houſes, and by the 
{of the houles they hoped for that of the intelligences, 
meu 18! 


be their favour tor that of the jupreme God, SHAI. 
2 1 ? 4 f , | . 
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Ob & is a demonſtration that the whole mats of 
kr under the conduct of a mighty intcll;gence. Collien. 
Sitan, appearing Ken cherub to Uriel, the intelligence ot 
4 ſun circumvented him even in his own province, Dr;y. | 
E kalarütmnding; teil. : n 
# Heaps or huge words, up hoarded hideouily, 
Tuch think to bechiet praite of poetry, 
Andthereby wanting dus 772tELIgeNcey "oj | 
lire marr'd the face of goody poet. Spenſer. 
INTELLIGENCER, #.f. | from mnteiligornce.] One who tends 
F conveys news; ONe W ho gives notice Ot priv ate Or dittant | 
taniactions 3 one Who Carries melſages between parties. 

Us eyes, being his diligent teln, could carry unto 
ka no other news but dicomtortabie. Sidney. 

Who hath not heard it ſpobken : : 

How deep you were within the books of Heay'n ? 

Tous, th' imagin'd voice of 112av'n Welt; 

The very opener and z7telligencer - ; 

B.tween the grace and ſanctities of Heav'n, 

And our dull workings. | 

they had inftructions to that purpole, they might be the 


bug dom. | | Bacon. 
They are the beſt ſort of intelligencers; for they have a 
„into the inmoſt clafets of princes. el. 
le have new $-Zatherers and ixtelligencers, who make 
(484quained with the convertation vi the whole kingdom, 
ED NE 5 Spectator. 
I LLIGENT. adj. | itelligent, French; iatelligens, Lat.] 
1. Nuowing; infiructud 3 tkilt ul, | ; 
| is not only in order of nature for him to govern that is 
te more nell ut, as Ariſtotle would have it; but there is 
tl required tor government, courage to protect, and 


Tove all honelly. ; Bacon. 
Intelligent of ſeaſons, they. fet forth : 
Lacir ay caravan; | Milton. 


5 He of times, ET 
Latelligent, th* harſh hyperborean ice. 
duns tor our equal Winters; when our ſuns 


Trace out the numerous tootſtéps of the preſence and in- 
Us ſtupendous fabrick. 
. Hung intormation. | 
dervants, who ſeem no lefs, 
Wiki h are 10 France. the {pies and {peculations__ | 
| IWeli:ent of our itate. Tb Shakeſpear Ee S RING Lear, 
SELLIGE NTIAL, adi. {from 2n{clligence.] 
I. Cen of. unbodicd mind. bo 
Food alike thoſe puie : 


Woodward. 


Inte: tial tubitinces require. | | 
As 9th your rational, | Milion's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. cuba; excreiting underſtanding, © 3 
In at his moutn N | 
eaunilenter'd;- and his brutal ſenſe, | 
ti wart or head pofleſling, ſoon inſpir d 8 
Wit act inte/ligential, Milton's Paradije Loft. 
COUUIBLLEATY , . .. [from iutelligible.] | 
„ ty ty be underſtood, | 
de Power. of underſtanding ; intelleftion. Not proper. 
Ix © 10 5 nature conſiſts in intelligibility. Gland. Sc. 
"1 ELCIGIBLE, adj. [ intelligible, Fr. intelligibilis, Lat.] 
; S 3.1 


W 3 2 3 V 
all give fatistfaction to the mind, to ſhew it a fair and 


"2 ac cgunt ot the deluge, Burnet. 
N ine e : y ' | 0 0 f 
„ding muft he loft mail tranſlations, but the ſenſe will 


— 
Wilde \ 


MR is lcarce intelligible. Dryden. 
er bb natural duties relating to God, ourſelves, and our 
Wu „ers, would be enceeding diſſicult for the bulk of man- 
3 x ind out by reaton ; therefore it has pleated God iQ 
i LEMON a plain manner, zzteſl:oible to touls of the 
e APactty, © 5 ns Watts. 
\ EMMIGIBLENESS, 1. /. [from intelligible. ] Poſſibility to 
Too; perlpicuny. | : 
„ Rouriveas that both the rightneſs of our knowledge, 
9 gs propriety or intelligibleneſs ot our Ipeakm®; 894 
I | | Locle. 
rler v. ado 
n | 1 


"wu; Cle 


— 


wi „ene. e P: 
3 N CAU 7 C told, 

Fes *> 1:3 A Ar: N 

ins orm 


cult t ts and minerals ee e 13a talk more 
PASO Thy : . 


"Ute O07 NV intemeralus, Latin. ] Undefiled; unpol- 

EO MPERAME ho a. ſ. in and temper | 4 ld: 

non. . 4. ſ. in and temperament.) Bad conſti- 
dome de 


Aa : 
hers upon the continual atnux of lacerative humoutrs, 
renek au N Harwey on Conſumplicns. 
ers 8 * — [interperance, Fr. mtemperantia, 
%deraticn ; 25 +. atin.] Wantot temperance; want of 
5 EXCefs in meat or drink. 
In nature Ser ene intemperance 
he fall of * Feu it hath been 5 
Another law of | « Ings. _ Shakeſpeare s Macbeth. 
Kind of incontinen Jecurgus induced to eee and Al | 
dome, 3s thou f . _ p 5. a akewel!, 
By fre eee it, by violent ſtroke ſhall die; 
In me: ts ©, tamine, by temperance more 
Cr And drinks, which on the earth all bring 


D 


larity of notion, visible in the great variety and 


7 Shakejpeare's Henry IV. | 


bet aclligencers to the King of the true ſtate of his whole | 


the North. 


Cavethechtlld foil, he backwards wings his way. Phillips. 


"portion ot a mot wilt and intelligent architect throughout“ 


CURCE\ al by the underitanding - voltibie to be under- | 


Wy Winch would otherwite be loſt, or at leaſt be maim- | 


> 1 * . . 
pend upon the intemperament of the part uicerated, | 


IN T 


Before thee fall appear; that thou may'ſt know 

What nailery. th' inabſtinence of Eve 

Shall briag on men. Wilten's Paradiſe Loft, h. xi. 
The Lacedemonians trained up their chifdren to hate 
drunkennets and temperance, by bringing a drunken man 
into their company. Watts. 
INTE MPERATE. adj. [ intemperent, French; intemperatus, 

Latin. ] | 
1. Immoderatè in appetite; exceſſive in meat or drink; drunken; 
gluttonous. : ; 

More women ſhould die than men, it the rvmber of bu- 
rials antwered in proportion to that ot fick netics; but men, 
being more mtemperate than women, die as much by rea- 
ſon of their vices, as women do by the innemny of their 
lex, | | Graunt, 

Notwithitanding all their tall of reaſon and philotopiy, 
and thoſe unantwerable doubts, which, over their cups. or 
their coffee, they pretend to have againſt Chriſtanitgz per- 
ſuade but the covetous man not to deity his money, tae 7/2- 
temperate man to abandon his revels, and I date undertake 


that. all their giant-like obtections. thail vamilli. Seuth, 
2. Paſſionate; ungovernable ; wirthont rule. 
Vou are more i#7e14þcrite in your blood 
Than thoſe pamper'd animais, 
That rage in ſavage {eniuainty. Shakeſpeare. 


\ Vie not thy mouth to zentermperate (wearing ; tor therein is 
the word of hn. - Eedleſraſticus, xxiii. 13. 
INTEMPERATELY. adv. [from intemperate.] 

1. With breach of the laws of temperaunce. 

How grotslv do many ot us contradictthe plain precepts of 
the Goſpel, by living te-zperateiy or unjuitly? Tilo. 
2, Immoierately ; exceffively. 0 85 

Do not too many believe no religion to be pure, but what 
is ntemperatily rigid? Whereas no religion is true that 15 

not peaccahie as well as pure.“ Spyro s Sermons, 
INTE'MPERATENESS. 7. /. { trom wtemperate.)] 

1. Want of moceration, | 1 | 
2. Unſcatonablenets of weather. 5 Ainſtuorth. 
INTE'MPERATURE. 1. /. [from #temperate.] Excels of ſome 
quality. | 8 | 
To INTEND. wv. a. [ iments, Latin. ] 
1. To ſtretch out. Oblolete. Fa 1 
The ſame advancing high above his head, 
With ſharp intended ling ſo rude him ſmote, 
That to the carch him drove, as ſtrieken dead; 


2. To enforce; to make intenſe. 
magnitied quality of this ſtar, conceived to cauſe or ted 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
By this the lungs are ien or remitted, Hale. 
This vis inertiæ is eſſential to matter, becauſe it neither can 
be deprived of it, nor intended or remitted in the fame body; 
but is always proportioned to the quantity of matter, Chepre. 


in the magnet andi in iron. | Newton's Optichs, 
3. Jo regard; to attend; to take care l. | 
This they frould carctully 12rd, and not hen the ſacra- 


up and down in a white and thing garment, Hooker. 
4. To pay regard or attention to. This tente is now htile ute, 
They could not ztend to the recovery of that country of 
Having no children, ſhe did with ſingular care and tende 
nels iutend the education of Philip. : : | VII 
The king prayed them to have patience "till a little monk, 
that was raiſed in his country, was over; ſlighting, as his 
manner was, that openly, which ncverthelefs he 77e7ded le- 
rioully. . 5 75 | 


Go therefore, mighty pow'rs l. 

Terror of heav*n, though fallen! intend at home, 
While here ſhall be our home, what beſt may caſe 
Ihe pretent milery, and render hell 5 

More tolerable. | 

Iheir beauty they, and we our loves ſuſpend ; 


5. To mean; to deſign. 


eltcem greatly. of his words; but that the words themſelves 
founded lo, as ſhe could not imagine what they zntended. 
| 3 8 Sidlucy. 


'Fhou art worn 

As deeply to effect what we tend, 3 
As clotely to conceal what we impart? SHH. Rich. III. 
The earl! was a very acute and sound jpeaker, when he 
would tend it. Wotton. 
According to this model Horace writ his odes and epods; 
for his fatircs and epiſtles, being tended wholly tor inſtruc- 
tion, required another {tyle. Duden. 
ISTENDANT. z. / French. ] An officer of the higheſt claſs, 
who overices any particular allotment of the public bufinels, 
Nearchus, who commanded Alexander's fleet, and Onelt- 


tions of the Indies. 5 Arbuthnot. 
INTENDIMENT. 2. ,. [ertendement, French,] Attention; pa- 
tient hearing; accurate examination. This word is only to 
be tountl in Spenſer. No 8 
3 Be nought hereat diſmay*d, 
Till well ye wot, by grave intendiment, 
What woman, and wherefore doth me upbraid. 
| Spenſer's Fair, Rueen. 
INTENDMENT. 2. ſ. [entendemert, French.] 
1. Intention; avian, 55 | 
Out of my. love to you, I came hither to acquaint you 
weithal; that either you might ſtay him from his interdoent, 
or brook ſuch diſgrace well as he ſhall run into. Shakeſþ. 
All that worſhip for fear, profit, or ſome other by-end, fall 
more or lets Within the zntendment of this emblem. I. Effrange. 
ToiNTENERATE. v. 4. {in and tener, Latin, ] To make ten- 
der; to ſoften. : Biſhop Taylor. 
| Autumn vigour gives, be 
Equal, mntenerating, milky grain. Phillips, 
INTENERA'TION. 2. / {from intenerate.] The act of ſoften- 
ing or making tender. : 7 . 
In living cicatures the nobleſt uſe of nouriſhment is for 
the prolongation of life, reſtoration of ſome degree of youth, 
and inteneration of the parts. Bacon. 
INTE SIBLE. adj. ¶ in and tenable.] That cannot hold. It is 
commonly written intenable. th 
I know I love in vain, ſtrive againſt hope; 
Vet in this captious and inteniblè ſieve, 
I still pour in the waters of my love. 
INTE NSE. adj. ¶intenſus, Latin.] . 
1. Raiſed ton high degree; trained; forced; not ſlight; not Jax. 
To ohterve the effects of a diſtillation, proſecuted with ſo 
intenſe ard unuſual a degree of heat, we ventured to come 
near. Boyle. 
Sublime or low, unbended or intenſe, _ 
The found is fili a comment to the ſenſe. Roſcommon. 


Shakeſpeare. 


"AN Tt e 
Gre; of which a monſtrous crew 


2. Vehement; ardent, 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


| | Bacrn's Henry VII. | 
Neither was there any queen-mother who might ſhare any 
Way in the government, while the King mended his pleature, | 


© Bacon's Henry VII. 


Muton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 


Nought can our wiſhes, fave thy health, intend. Waller. 


The gods would not have delivered a foul into the body, 
which had arms and legs, only inttruments of doing, but 
that it were intended the mind thonld employ them. Szdrey. | 


crates, his intendant general of marine, have both left rela- 


Ne living wight would have him life behot. Fair Queen. | 
What ſeems to be the ground of the affertion, is the | 


the heat of this ſeaſon, we find that wiſer antiquity was not | 
of this opinion. 


Magnetiim may be it¹,&utd or remitted, and is found only 
ment is adminiitered, imagine themſelves called only to walk“ 


Wy nen. 1 


Ihe opinion ſhe had of his wifdom was ſuch, as made her | 


; 


3 warm and animate our language, ant conve 
* NOUSNTS in mate ardent and intenſe phrales. Ad.liſon. 
3. Kept on the ſtretch; anxioutly attentive. | 
] - But indiſparity 
The one mntenje; che other till remits, 
Cannot well zuit with either, buc ſoon prove 
\ . "5 1. 3 * M n IH + % 
Tedious alike. Milieu g Paradiſe Loft, b. viii. 
INTENSELY. adv. [from intenje.] To a great degree. 
i It an Englithman contiders var world, how intenſely it is 
R he ated, he cannot ſuppoſe that it will cool again. Addiſon. 
NTENSENESS, 1. /. | trom ite. The tate ot bring attect- 
ed to a high degree; force; contrariety to laxity or remiſſion. 
Ihe water of ſtanding lprings and rivers, that tuttains a 
diminution from the heat above, being evaporated more or 
lets, in proportion to the greater or leſſer mtenſencſs ot heat. 
= i Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
INTENSION. 2. . [mnter/ion, Fr, zatenjio, Latin, ] The act ot 
toreing or training any thing; contrariety to remiſſion or 
relaxation. 
Sounds will be carried further with the wind than againſt 
the wind; and likewiſe do ite and fall with the iutenſion or 


remiſſion or the wind, Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
Faith Matters from hope in the,extention ot its object, and 
in the te of degrees. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 


I N . U N 8 | V B's G. | 11 n iulenſc. 
1. Stretched or inercated with felpect to itſelf. 


— . * . ” 


As his perteetion is infinitely greater than the perfection of 
a man, toit is intinitely greater than the — of an 
angel; and were it not infinitely greater than the perfection 
et an angel, it could not be infimtely greater than the per- 
| tection of a man, becaule the 7e dittance between the 
pertection of an angel and of a man is but finite. 
2. Intent; full of care. | 
_ Tired with that afliduous attendance and intenſivecircum- 
lpaction, winch a long fortune did require, he was not un- 
willing to heſtow upon another ſome part of the pains. Wotton. 
INIESSIVELx. adv. To a greater degree, 
Sod and the good angels are more free than we are, that is, 
mntei/.vely in the degree of freedom z but notextentively in the 
latitude ot the object, according to a liberty of exercije, but 
not ot ſpecification. 


with cloſe application. | 
Dilractions in England made moſt men ent to their own. 
ſafety. = King Charles. 
OS. hen we uſe but thoſe means which God hath laid before 
us, it is a good gn that we are rather intent upon God's 


glory than our own conveniency. | Taylor. 

Fhe general himielt had been more intent upon his com - 

mand, 5 | . Clart dh. 
They on their mirth and dance 

Intent. * Milton. 

Ot action eager, and intent on thought, a : 

The chicts your honourable danger fougnt.. Dryden. 


Were men as tent upon this as on things of lower con- 
cernment, there are none lo enſlaved to the heceſlities of life, 
who might not find many vacancies that miglit be huſbanded 
to this advantage of their Knowledge. . Locke. 

hilft they are zatezt on one particular part of their theme, 

they bend all their thoughts to prove or dijprove {ome propo- 


5 . that may affect another. Watts. 
Ye #17 and ſolicitous to take up the meaning of the 

> PEAKET« ©. | | Matis. 
INTENT. 2. . [from intend.] A deſign; a purpoſe; a drift; 
a view forned z meaning. 1 | 25 5 
Although the Scripture of God be ftored with infinite va- 
riety of matter in all kinds, altzough it abound with all forts 


las of duties ſupernatural, 5 Hooker. 
Whereas commandment was given to, deſtroy all places 
where the Canaanites had ſerved the gods, this precept had 
retcrence unto a ſpecial 2 and purpoſe, which was that 
there thould be but one place whereunto the people might 
bring otterings. „ | Hogker.. 
I hole thataccuſe him in his ie nt towards our wives, are 
a yoke ot his diſcarded men. Shak, Merry Wis of Windjor 
I' urge his hatred more to Clarence; 
And, it I fail not in my deep inen 
Clarence hath not another day to live. 
'Phere is an incurable blindneſs cauſed by a retolution not. 


his eycs is for the preſent as blind as he that cannot. South. 
He was a miſerable creature to all zzterts and purpoſes. 


This fury fit ſor her tent ſhe chole N 
One who delights in wars. 3 Dryden's An. 
Ihe Athenians ſent their fleet to Sicily, upon pretence only 

to ulſiſt the Leontines again't Syracuſe; but with an inters 


INTENTION. u. I. [intention, French; intentio, Latin.) 
1. Eagerneſs of dete; cloleneſs of attention; deep thought z 
vehemence or ardgur of mind. 


and will not be called off by the ordinary ſolicitation of other 
ideas. | 2h | | Locke. 
Effeftual prayer is joined with a vehement intention of the 
interior powers of the foul, which cannot therein long con- 


turns, co interpoſe ſtill ſomewhat tor the higher part of the 
mind andthe underitanding to work upon. Hooker. 

She did courſe o'er my exteriors with tuch a greedy inten- 
tion, that the appctite of her eye did feem to ſcorcli me up 
like a burning-glats. _ Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


derſtanding cannot quit theſe but by great examination; 
which cannot be done without ſome labour and intention of the 
mind, and the thoughts dwelling a confhideruble time upon the 
ſurvey and diſcuſſion of each particular, South's Sermons. 
2. Dehgn ; purpole, 
Mott part of chronical diftempers proceed from laxity of 


the tone of the ſolid parts. 
3. The ſtate of being intenſe or ſtrained. This for diſtinction 
is more generally and more conveniently written zh ni. 
The operations of agents admit of 7z/241:294 andremilſion ; 
but effences are not capable of fuch variation, Locke. 
INTENTIONAL. adj. {intentitncl, Fr. from intention.) Deſign- 
ed; done by dehgn. ; 4 
The glory of God 1s the great end which every intelligent 
being is bound to conſult, by a direct and intentional ſervice. 
580 Rogers's Sermons, 
INTE'NTIONALLY. adv. {from intentional.] 
1. By deſign; with fixed choice, 
I find an mytelf that this inward principle doth exert many 
of its actions iztertionally and purpoſcly- Hale. 
2. In will, it not in action. 
Whenever I am wiſhing to write to you, I ſhall conclude 
you are mtentionally doing to to me. Atterbury to Pope. 
INTENTIVE, adj. [ from zntent.} Diligently applied; buhly 
attentive. | ö 
Where the object is fine and accurate, it conduceth much 
to have the ſenſe intentide and erect. Bacon Nat. Hiſt, 


The naked relation, at leaſt the zntentive Aae of 


Hale. : 


FOR : , Brarmhall againſt Hobbes. 
INTENT. adj. [intextus, Latin.) Anxioully diligent ; fixed 


_ litton that relates to that part, without attention to the con- 


of laws, yet the principal intent of Scripture is to deliver the 


Spal. Rich. III. 


to lee; and, to all iateuts and purpotes, he who will not open 


IJ. Hſtrangè's Fables,” 


to make themleives matters of that ifland. Grew. 
Ot darknets viſible ſo much be lent, 85 
As half to ſhew, half veil the deep iztert. Duuciad. 


Intention is when the mind with great earneſtneſs, and of 
choice, fixes its view on any idea, conhders it on every lide, - 


tinue without pain; it hath been therefore thought good, by 


In perſons pollefled with other notions of religion, the un- 


the fibres; in which caſe the principal zz7ert:9)4 18 to reſtore: 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
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Jo INTER. v. a. [enterrer, Fr.] To cover under ground; 


N 
chat, is able ſtill, and at this diſadvantage of time, to rend 
the hearts of pious contemplators. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


INTENTIVELY. adv. [from iatentide.] With application; | To INTERCHA'IN, v. a. [inter and chain. | To chain; to 


cloſely. 
IRTENTLY- adv. {from ixtent.] With cloſe attention; with 
dcloſe application; with eager defire. ' 

If we inſiſt paſſionately or fo !teztly on the truth of our 
beliets, as not to proceed to as vigorous purſuit of all juſt, fo- 
ber, and godly living. ä — on Fundamentals. 

The od paintings of an Indian ſexeen, at firſt glance, may 
{urpriſe and pleaſe a little; but when you fix your eye intently 
upon them, they appear ſo extravagantly dilproportioned taat 
they give a judicious eye pain. Atterbury. 

The Chian medal ſcats him with a volume open, and read - 
ing entertl;. gs 3 

IN TENTN ESS. u. ſ. [from iatent.] The ſtate of being intent; 
anxious application. FR ARE RO 

He ie grown more diſengaged from his zzterſereſs on his 

own affairs. | Swift, 


to bury. | | 

Within their chictelt temple I'll erect __ 

A tomb, wherein his corple thall be izterr'd. 

The evil that men do lives after them; We ED 

ITne good is oft interred with their bones. Shak. Ful. Caf. 
His body fhall be royally inter: d, 

| An the laſt funeral pomps adorn his herſe. Dryden. 

The aſlies, in an old record of the convent, are ſaid to have 


Shakeſp S 


been ivterred between the very wall and the altar where they | 


were taken up. | Addaliſou onlialy. 
The belt way is to inter them as you furrow peaſe. Mort. 
INTERCALAR. Tadj. Ciaterculairè, Fr. wtercalarts, Lat.] 
INTERCALARY. 5 Inſerted out of the common order t pre- 
ſerve the equation of time, as the twenty-ninth of February 
in a leap-year is an wtercalary day. 


To INTE'RCALATE. . a. [intercaler, Fr. intercalo, Latin.] |- 


To inſert an extraordinary day. - | | 
INTERCALA'TION. 2. J. [ intercalation, Fr. intercalatio, Lat.] 
Inſertion of days out of the ordinary recKoning. 
In fixty-three years there may be loſt almoſt eighteen days, 
omitting the mtercalation of one diy every tourth year, al- 
lowed for this quadrant, or hx fupernumeraries. 
| 3 | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Te INTERCE DE. v. x. [ iterceder, Fr. intercedo, Laun.} 
1. To pals between. | 9 88 Res 
He fuppoteth that a vaſt period iterceded between that 
- origination and the age wherein he lived, = Hale's Origen. 
Thoſe ſuperficies reflect the. greatelt quantity of light, 
which have the. greatett retracting power, and which zxter-. 
cede mediums that difter molt in their refractive denfities. 
| | . 1 _ Nexwton. 
2. To mediate; to act between two parties with a view of re- 
conciling differences. 8 . 
= Them the glad Son . 
Preſenting, thus to intercede began. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Nor was our hleifed Savfour only our Propitiation to die 
For us, and procure our atonement, but he is ſtill our Ad- 


vocate, continually zuterecdiny with his Father in behalt of | 


all true pemitents. | Calomy. 
I I may reſtore myſelf into the good graces of my fair cr1- 
ticks, and your lordihip may ztercede with them on my 
promiſe of amendment. . Dryden. 
DOrigen denies that any prayer is to be made to them, al- 
thougſi it be only to iztercee with God for us, but only the 
Son at Hodge ooo: | 
INTERCE'DER, 1. /. [from itercede.] One that intercedes; 
ke... | | 


Jo INT ERCEPT. UV. &. [intercepter, Fr, interceptus, Lat.] 


1. To ſtop and ſeize in the way. 


'The better courſe ſhould be 


Who zztercepts me in my expedition? | 
—— 0, the that might have z7tercepted thee, 
By ffrangling thee, Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
I then in London, kceper of the king, 8 
Muſter'd my toldiers, gather'd flocks of friends, = 
Marcl\'d towards St. Alban's t' zutercept the queen. Shak. 
ALY Your iatercepted packets. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


thall be always ready to 7z:tercept his going or coming. Sen. 


You writ to the pope. 


It we hope for things which are at too great a diſtance | 


from us, it is poſſible that we may be ztercepted by death 
in our progreſs towards them. Adaliſou's Spectator. 


2. To obttruct ; to cut off; to ſtop from bein communicated, 


Though they caunct antwer my diſtrels, 


Yet in ſome tort they're better than the tribunes; 5 
For that they will not iztercept my tale. Shak, Tit. Audr. 
Since death is near, and runs with to much force, 


We mult meet firtt, and ie, ,t his courſe. Dryden. | 
On barbed iteeds they rote in proud array, | 

Thick as the college of tHe bees in May, 

When ſwarming o'er the duiky fields they fly 

New to the flow rs, and 7ztercept the iky. Dryden. 


Behind the Hole I tattencd to the palteboard, with pitch, 
the blade of a tharp knite, to intercept tome part of the light |. | 
Nexwwiou's Opticks. 


which pulled through the hole. 
EL Ss The diretul woes, 

Which vovaging from Troy the victors bore, 

| While forms vindictive zxtercept the ſhore. Pope. 

ISTERCEPT3ON, z. ſ. [interception, Fr. intercepito, Lat. from 

iutercept.] Stoppage in courſe; hindrance; obitruction. 

Ihe pillars, ſtanding at a competent diſtance from the out- 

molt wall, will, by zzterception of the tight, ſomewhat in ap- 

pearance diminiſh the breadth. Wotton's Architecture. 

The word in Matthew doth not only ſignify ſuſpenſion, 

but allo luffocation, ſtrangulation, or interception of breath. 

„ - Brown, 

ISTERCE'SSION. . ſ. [ intercefion, Fr. interceſſio, Lat.] Me- 


diation; interpoſition; agency between two parties; agency 


in the cauſe of another, generally in his favour. 


Yet loving, indeed, and theretore conttant, he uſed ſtill 


the interceſſian of diligence and faith, ever hoping becauſe he 


would not put himſelf into that hell to be hopelets, until 


the time of our being come and captived there brought forth 
this end, | | Silucy. 
Can you, when you puſh'd out of your gates the very de- 
fender of them, think to front his revenges with the palſied 
intercelſion of ſuch a decay'd dotard as you ſeem to be? 
| : - Shakeſpeare. 
He maketh viterceſſion to God againſt Iſracl. Rom. x1. 2. 
He bare the fin of many, and made zzterceſſion for the 
tranſgreſlors. | Ijaah, lin, 12. 
Pray not thou for this people, neither make ztercefion to 
me; for I will not hear thee. Fer. vii. 16. 
To pray to the ſaints to obtain things by their merits and 
viterceſſions, is allowed and contended tor by the Roman 
church. | Stilling fleet. 
Your 1torcoffiou now is needleſs grown ; 
Retire, and let ine {pet with her alone. Did. Aurengs. 
INTERCE SSOUR, z. J. {interior Fr. antercefor, Latin.] 
Mediator; agent between two parties to procure reconcili- 
ation. 
Behold the heavins! thither thine eyeſight bend; 
Thy looks, ſighs, tears, tor zntercefours fend. Fairfax. 
On man's behalt, 


Patron or ſatereeſſour, none appear'd. Milton's Par. Loft. | 


Stilling fleet. | 


h by planting of garriſons about 
him, which, whenſoever he thall look forth, or be drawn out, 


__ 5 


it will convince us, that a denial of Chriſt is more than tran- 


ſitory words. South's Sermons. 
link together. ; 
Two boloms interchained with an oath ; 

So then two boſoms, and a ſingle troth. Shakeſpeare. 
To INTERCHA'NGE. v. a. ¶ inter and change.] 
mutually; to exchange. 

They had lett but one piece of one ſhip, whereon they kept 
themſelves in all truth, having iterchanged their cares, while 
either cared tor other, each comforting and counſelling how 
to labour for the better, and to abide the worle. Sidney. 

I ſhall wnterchange | 


His faithful friend and brother Euarchus came ſo mightily | 
to his tuccour, that, with ſome /rterchanging changes of for- 
tune, they begat of a juſt war, the heit child peace. 
INTERCHANGE, 2. J. [from the verb.] 

r. Commerce; permutation of commodities. 
Thoſe people have an terchange or trade with Elana. 
g | Howel. 
2. Alternate ſucceſſion. | „ CY 
With what delight could I have walk'd thee round? 

It I could joy in ought! tweet z#terchange 5 
Of hill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains. . Milton. 

The original meaſures of time, by help of the lights in the 
firmament, are perceptible to us by the wterchanges of light 
and darkneſs, and fucceſhon of ſeatons. Holder. 

Removes and zterchanges would often happen in the firſt 
ages after the flood. Burnet's Theery of the Earth. | 
3. Mutual donation and reception. C 
| | Let Diomedes bear him, „„ 

And bring us Creſſid hither. Good Diomede, ,. 

Furniſh you fairly for this zxterchange. Shakeſpeare. | 

Farewel; the leiſure, and the fearful time, 8 

Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love, 

And ample zterchange of ſweet diſcourſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Since their more mature dignities and royal neceflities 
made ſeparation of their ſociety, their encounters, though 
not perſonal, have been royally attornied with interchange 
of gifts, letters, loving embaſſies. Shakefþ. Wiuter's Tale. 

Atter fo vaſt an obligation, owned by ſo free an acknow- 
ledgment, could any thing be expected but a continual in- 
terchange of kindneſſes. . | South, 
INTERCHA'NGEABLE.. adj. {from interchange.] 
1. Given and taken mutually. DD GIS | 4 

So many teſtimonies, 2terchangeable warrants, and coun- 
ter-rolments, running through the hands and retting in the | 
power of ſo many leveral perſons, is ſulſicient to argue and 
convince all manner of falthood. Bacon's Of, o/ Altenation. 
2. Following cach other in alternate ſucceſſion. | 

]juſt under the line they may ſeem to have two Winters and 
two Summers; but there alto they have four zuter changeable 

ſleaſons, which is enough whereby to meaſure. = Hollen. 

All along the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament we tind the 
interchangeable providences of God, towards the people of 
Iſrael, always ſuited to their manners. | ) 
INTERCHA'NGEABLY. adv. | trom terchangeable.] Alter- 
nately; in a manner whereby cach gives and receives, | 

In theſe two things the Eaſt and Welt churches did ter 
changeably both contront the Jews, and concur with ow: 

| | | EEG | : _ Hooker. 


Ihis in myſelf I boldly will defend, 
And zwnterchangeably hurl down my gage = 
Upon this overweening traitor's foot. Shak. Richard II. 

IThele articles were ſigned by our plenipotentiaries, and | 

thoſe of Holland; but not by the French, although it ought. 
to have been done zterchangeab!y; and the miniſters here 
prevailed on the queen to execute a ratification of articles, | 
which only one part had ſigned. - Salt. 
|INTERCBANGEMENT, 2. /. L inter and change.] Exchange; 
mutual transference. | h D TEN NS TRA 
A contract of eternal bond of love, 
Confirm'd by mutual joinder of your hands, 
Atteſted by the holy cloſe of lips, 5 
| Strengthen'd by zterchangement of your rings. Shakeſp. 
INTERCIPIENT, 2. /. [intercapiens, Latin.) An intercepting | 
power; ſomething that cauſes a ſtoppage, 8 
They commend l repellents, but not with much aſtringency, 
unlels as intercipichs upon the parts above, leſt the matter 
ſhould thereby be impacted in the part. Wijemag. 
INTERCI'SION. . /. { inter and cedo, Lat.] Interruptiong 
| By ceſſation ot oracles we may underſtand their iaterciſion, 


To INTERCLU'DE. v. 2. | mntercludo, Latin.] To ſhut from 
a place or courle by ſomething intervening ; to intercept. _ 
T he voice is lometimes zztercluded by a hoarſeneſs, or viſ- 
cuous phlegm cleaving to the aſpera arteria. Holder. 
INTERCLU'SION, ./. Lintercluſus, Latin,] Obſtruction ; in- 
terception./ 25; 5... OTE | 
INTERCOLUMNIA'TION. 2. . [inter and columna, Latin.] 
The ſpace between the pillars. - 
The diſtance or ntercolumniation may be near four of his 
own diameter, becauſe the materials commonly laid over this 
pillar were rather of wood than ſtone. Motton. 
To INTERCO'MMON. v. 2. [inter and common. ] To feed at 
the ſame table. | TS 
Wine is to be forborn in conſumptions, for that the ſpirits 
of the wine do prey upon the roſcid juice of the body, and 
intercomimon with the {pirits of the body, and to ob them of 
their nouriſhment. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
INTERCOMMU'NITY. 2./. [ inter and community.] A mutual 
communication or community; a mutal freedom or exercite 
of religion. | 
INTERCO'STAL. adj. { intercoſial, Fr. inter and cofta, Latin.) 
Placcd between the ribs. | . | 
Tne diaphragm ſeems the principal inſtrument of ordinary 
reſpiration, although to reſtrained reſpiration the izterco/tal 
muſcles may concur. Boyle. 
By the aſſiſtance of the inward intercaſtal muſcles, in deep 
ſuſpirations, we take more large gulps of air to cool our 
heart. More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
I'S ERCOURSE. 1. .. [entrecours, French.} | 
1. Commerce; exchange. 
This ſweet z7tercourſe 
Of looks, and ſmiles; tor ſmiles from reaſon flow, 
To brute deny'd, and are of love the food. Mil. 
2. Communication. | | 
The choice of the place requireth many circumſtances, as 
the ſituation near the fea, tor the commodiouſneſs of an in- 
zercourſe with England. | Bacon. 
What an honour 15 it that God ſhould admit us into ſuch 
a participation of himſelf? That he ſhould give us minds 
capable of tuch an ztercourſe with the Supreme Mind? 
Atterbury.. 
INTERCVU'RRENCE. 2. /. [from intercurro, Latin. ] Paliage 
between. | | | : 
Contider what fluidity faltpetre is capable of, without the 
zatercurrence ot a liquor. | Beyle. 
INTERCU'RRENT. adj. { i#:ercurrens, Latin.] Running be- 
tween. | I 
It into a phial, filled with good ſpirit of nitre, vou caſt a 
piece of iron, the liquor, whote parts moved placidly betore, 
meeting with particles in the iron, altering the motion of its 


When we {hall hear ow eternal doom trum our Intercefſour, 


1. To put each in the place of the other; to give and take | To INTERDICT. S. a. [ interdire, 


My wained ſtate for Henry's regal crown. Shakeſpeare. | 2. To prohibit from the enjoyment 
2. To ſucceed alternately. 


Tillotſon. 


3. Share; part in any thing; participation : as, this is a matte? 


not abciſſion, or conſummate deſolation. Prown's Yulg. Err, | 


ſwimming in the interfluent celeſtial matter. s _ 
INTERFU LGENT, adj, [inter and ug, Latin. } > 
between. | | "ae 
| INTERFU'SED, adj. [interfuſus, Latin. ] Poured o d 
between. | 
The ambient air wide inter fs 'd, avg, 
Embracing round this florid carth. 1 
INTERJA'CENCY. 2. / from ixterjacens, Latin.] 
1. The act or ſtate of lying between. er arri) 
England and Scotland 1s divided only by the 4 , 
of the Lweed, and ſome deſart ground. 7 
2. The thing lying between. . forth 
Its fluctuations are but motions, Which winde |. 


1NT 


matter, thoſe active parts preſently begin to 


The trueſt iſſue of thy throne, 

By his own interdictian ſtands accurſt. 85/ 
INTERDI'CTORY, adj. | from interdict.] Belon 
terdifhon; | 


To INTERE'SS. 12 a. | mtereſſer, French. ] To 1 

To INTERE'ST. \ affect; to give thare in, > OY 

The m+ftical communion of all taithtul men hk 
maketh every one to be intergſid in thoſe precious b 8 
which any one ot them receiveth at God's hands, 13. 


eſp. Racherh, 


TY , 
Sung to au m. 


> I 
5. Niu, 

| | Our joy, 
Although our laſt not leaſt ; to who vonne love 
I he vines of France and milk cf Buroundy - ? 
Strive to be 1j. reſs'd, Shakeſpeare's King Lees. 
To love our native country, and to {inty its beneti: ang 15 
glory, to be ztergfed in its concerns, is natural to all men, 
YER a 3 D ryden's Ax. Dedicatrs, 
Scipio, reſtoring the Spaniſh bride, gained a great pawn 
to 727ereft themſeſves tor Rome àgainſt Carthage: Drides 
3. * 7 . „ 28 by « 3 9 
luis was a godaels who. ud to zer hertelt ig. 


Y mir. 
III fucceſſes did not diſcourage that ambitious and i195: 
people. Arbut not an Cn. 


To INT ERES T. v. a. To affect; to move; to touch with pul 

© hon to gain the atfections: as, this is an interefire to . 

INTERES T. . . {intercft, Latin; interet, French.) * 

1. Concern; advantage; good. 5 : 

O give us a ſerious comprehenſion of that one great 

of others, as well as ourtelves. | Hau rex 
There is no man but God hath put many things into lus 
poſſeilion, to be utcd for the common good and iter. 
| 0 b 8 Lac. 

2. Influence over others. | f 
They, who had hitherto preſerved them, kad now lottther 
intereſt. | Ie, Clarenda, 

xert, great God thy int'reſt in the ſcy; 

Gain each kind pow'r, each guardian deity, 

That, conquer'd by the publick vow, _ N 

They bear the diſmal miſchief far away. Pup. 
Endeavour to adjuſt the degrees of influence, that ac 
cauſe might have in producing the effect, and the propzr3- 
gency and intereſt of each therein. au. 
in which we have intereſt. 

4. Regard to private profit. PD 5 
Wherever 7ztere/t or power thinks fit to interfere, It ut 
imports what principles the oppoſite parties think ft tus 
upon each other, | | $i! 

"Tis int'reft calls off all her ſneaking train, . 

5. Money paid tor uſe; uſury. e | 

| Did he take intere/t ? | 5 
No, not take intereſt; not, as you would fav, 
Directly, int reſt; mark what Jacob did. State eee. 
It is a ſad lite we lead, my dear, to be fo teazed; fal; 
intereſt tor old debts, and Kill contracting new ones, 4% 

6. Any ſurplus of advantage, » 

With all ſpeed | / 
You ſhall have your deſires with intereſt, Shale fat. 
To INTERFERE. v. u. [inter and ferio, Latin.) 
1. To interpole; to intermeddle. 5 : 
So cautious were our anceſtors in converfaticn, 55 
to erfere with party diſputes in the ſtate. ue > 

2. To claſh; to oppoſe each other. 3 

If each acts by an independent power, ther come” 
may iutenere. FRED os 

3. A herteis ſaid to interfere, when the fide of one of 1500 

ltrikes againſt and hurts one of his fetlocks, or tients 
leg againſt another, and ſtriking off the ikin. Farr” iv 
INTERFLUENT. dj. [interfluens, Lat.] Flowing ⁹ , 


A corpus, Ke 
Air may conſiſt of any terrene or aqueous corpus Fa , 


ſhoars, and every ixterjacency irregulates. / _ . 5 
INTERJA'CENT. 4d. Liaterjacens, Latin. ] Intetwen 87 
between. | | © hittle ld 
The ſea itſelf muſt be very broad, and void ol ; wartet 0 
interjacent, elſe will it yield plentiful argumente q Rand? 
the Kingdoms which it ferveth. - -ht be lern 
Through this hole objecis that were veyond 4 parts 
diſtinctly, which would not at all be tren 131908" vign's Off 
of the glaſies, where the air was interjacent. 2 Latin) 
INTERJE CTION. 2. / { interjedtion, Fr. ner lente! of A. 
1. A part of ſpeech that diichvers the mindkto 0 | 


A part of ſpeech that gh, 0/64 
tected with tome paſſion : ſuch as are in. 7 r. 
ah ! Clarke's 1d expe thei 


parts, and perhaps that or tome very lubtile wtercurrent | 


Their wild natural notes, when they Wo 


ſcatter abroad particles of the iron, Penetrme, 1 701 
INTERDEAL. x. /. Liter aud deal.) Trafk "SP buy ver tin 
Ihe Gauliſh ſpeech is the very Briti * i mterocu“ 1. Iuter 
taincd of the Welſlunen and Briſons of " Ang is ven ge. tween 
alteration of the trading and 1e with 5 Wougy 4, Lat 
greatly altered the dialect. I Or Rations with 
: Open 
1. To forbid; to prohibit. Fr. enter dig, Lan. «TER 
A Alone I pals'd, through way: um · 
That brought me on a ſudden to the oe | 
Of interdiclel knowledge. Milton's pc , By 
By magick fenc'd, by {pells encom by Pulſe A5, ., On 
No mortal touch'd this zv, died 5 round, ka 60 
F and 4 
church. | * communion wich tbe In 
An archbiſhop may not only excommunicate ang ers 
his ſuffragans, but his vicar- general may do 0 andi erm. 
Sidney. IN TERD TCT. 2. /. from the verb.] j ” lame, 4 f. a 
1. Prohibition; prokibiting decree, W 
_ Amonylt his other fundamental laws, he did ora. ' 
interdiels and prohibitions touching entrance of Wagen A 
Thole are not fruits forbidden, no interdia ban. erb! 
Detends the touching of theſe viands yy... m_—_ 
Their taſte no knowledge works at leait of wo . 
Had he liv'd to fee her happy change, evil. Mutz, N 
He would have cancell'd that harſh inter 10 g 
And join'd our hands himtelt, Dryder's D; * . 
2. A papal prohibition to the elergy to celebrate th e ax ſky 
: £ _ carried himſelf meritorioully again he ws, Odees, | I 71 
tim he inter di s | pop, a 4 
NEE the znter di, which held up his credit among th * ; þ 
1 ; 8 IIS voy 
ene on. nrdiin, end il 
1. Prohibition; forbidding decree, | 715 
8 Sternly he pronounc'd _ Ty 
The rigid ixterdiction, which reſounds * 
3 F e in mine ear. Milton's Paradiſ: Li 15 2 
8 8 : from the papal interdict. An improper. ule of the * 
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poc ins as in plays; for tie epick way is every where zzterlaced | 


| Is7:RLocu' TION, 1. . {interlocution, French; intertacutio, 


INT 


at the beſt but like natural interject ions, to diſco- 
eie paltons or impretions. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

* eee interpchition; act of iometlung commyg be- 

— d . 

3 _ ast of putting omctlung between, 

Taughing cauteth a continued expulhon of the breath, 

15 on (cud noue which maketh the 2% Hection of lau hing. 

. 3 Bacon, 

(intern, Latin.] Mean time unter ven gy | 


paſſions, are 


LSTERING. 1. J. 
2 laheavy interim ſhall ſupport, x 
By his dear abiencè. : , | Shakeſpeare 5 Ott Elo. 
ne bird nappencd to be foraging for her yuuiug ones, fag 
unterm comes 4 torrent that walhes away neſt, birds, 
| IL. Ejtrange. 

intorimmy women aſked what I thought. Tatier. 
N. adj. Luer and jon. | 10 join mutually; to in- 


" this 
aud all. 
In inis 
rike! 
lum, so felleſt foes, ä 
Whofe paiſions and whoſe plots have broke their fleep, 
To ue the one the other, by ſome chauce, : 
Some trick not worth an egg, thall grow dear kriends, 
Aud interjcin their iſſues. SH s Cortolanis, 
IxT5 RIOUR. 4%. Lintertur, Latin; iter French.] In- 
kernel; uner; not outward; not ſuperficial. 
Che zool-multttude, that chute by how, 
Net [caring rave than the fond eye doth teach, 
Which jy bot 40 ti 2nferionr. Shakeſpeare. 
The groter puts, thus fung down,; would haraen and con- 
tute the 11272047 Parts of the earth, Burnet, 
Ix cERKNO WLEDGE. . fo (inter and knowledge.) Mutual 
UW CUTS a 5 
Al nations have intcrkactuledge one of anthers mo by 
49 i620 toreigu parts, or by rangers that come to them. 
ee YT als "Wa | | ' Bacon's New Atlantis. 
J. [STERLACE, i. lr, French. ] lo wtermix; | 
to put one ching Within another. 55 £0) 4 
Seme ure to be ixterlactd betwcen the divine readings of | 
| the bw and prophets, ; 5 Hooker. 
Touching reunnexing of Bretagne to France, the ambalia- 
dors declined any mention thercot; but contranwile 22er 
 jacedyin their conference the purpole of their matter to match | 
with the daughter of Maximilian. Bacon's Henry VII. 
I bey acknowledged what fervices he had done for the com- 
monwealth, yet interlacing iome errors, wherewith they ſeem- 
ed to reproach him. : Hayward. 
Your argument is as ſtrong againſt the uſe of rhyme in 


with dialogue. | XL Dm den. 
I»1E8LAPSE. 4. ,. [inter and laßſe.] The flow of time be- 
tween Wny two vents. ; 
Theledregs arccalcined into ſrch talts, which, afteraſhort | 
inter of time, produce coughs. . Harvey. 
TINTERLA'RD. b. 4. | entrelarder, French. e 
1. Comix meat with bacon, or tat; to diverfity lean with fat. 
2. Io merpole; to injert between. ; „„ 
Jelts ſhould be zater/arded, atter the Perſan cuſtom, by | 
2:3 young and. od, . Carew. | 
$. 10 dwerniy by mixture. l 8 Jo h 
The laws of Normandy were the defloration of the Engliſh 
uus, andatranfcript of them, though mingled and inte, ded 
wih many puticular lav-s of their own, which altered the 
feitures of he original. Hale t Lanwsof England. | 


4 Phillips has utcd this word very barthly, and probably ard | 


not underſtand it. | Na 
They :2::7{ard their native drinks with choice 
O irrongett brandy. Ts - Phillips. | 
To INTERLE AVE. v. a. [inter and {eave.] To chequer a 
book. by the 111ertion of blank leaves. DEE OM TERS 
To INTERLINE. v. 4. [inter and line.] 
1. Towne in alternate lines. 


When, by interlining Latin and Engliſh one with another, | ; 


e has pot 2 moderate knowledge of the Latin tongue, he 
may chen be advanced tarther. N Locke. 
3. J correct by ſomething written between the lines. | 
He cancell'd an old will, and forg'd a new; 

Made wealthy at the finall expence of ſiguing, 1 
With a wet fecal, and a freſh iuterliuiug. Diyden's Fuv.. 
hrer things render a writing ſuſpedted: the perton pro- 
bucing a talie inttrument, the perien that frames 1t, and the 
Ptermiing and raung out of words contained in ſuch inſtru- 
ments. | Ayliie's Parergon.” 
Che muſe invok'd, fit down to write, | 8 


Blot out, correct, and znteriine. Sv} 1. 


IrERLINVEA“T ION. 2. . (inter and lineation.] Correction 


made by writing between the lines. TY 
Many clergymen write ia ſo diminutive a manner, with 
ſuch trequent bluts and itcrizneaticons, that they are hardly 
able to g on without perpetual helitations. Swift. 
PINTERLINK. H. a. Fe and .] Jo connect chains 
We to another; to join one in another. De 
de fair mixture in pictures cauſes us to enter into the ſub- 
bett which it imitates, and imprints it the more deeply into 
dur imagination andourmemory: tuele are twochains which 
Ie tate rlin ted, which contain, and are at the fame time con- 
— 3 Drycen's Dufreſnoy. 


attn, 1 


. Dialogue; interchange of ſpecch. 
Ihe plainell 


eitandthemottinteliigible rehearſal of the pſalms 
. © avour noi, becaule it is done by iaterlecution, and with 
eng return of tentences from {ide to ſide. Heoker. 
FA Feet proceeding in law; an intermediate act betore 
1 * things are called accidental, becauſe ſome new in- 
Ad bon hg icature may emerge upon them, on which the 
13 4 98 it to proceed by :terlocution. Arliqtes Parergen. 
LEM CUTO K. 2, /. [inter and loquor, Latin. ] Dialogiſt; 
©1909 talks with another. 3 


Nr marole readers (hall find fault with my having made 
r Werucutors compliment with one another. Boyle. 


| xt oy OE. 4j. [nterjocutiire, French; zater and 
i Contiting of dialsgue. 
10 "as the miniſter by exhortation raiſeth thera up, and the 
Kr 5 Moteltation or their readineſs declare he ſpeaketh not 
Babes nga, theſe interloculory torms ot ſpeech, what 
: OP © vt moſt cttectual, — > 47d 
mations of all piety ! — — ober. 
Ras ON Sv eralimzerbocator; diſcourſos in the Holy Scrip- 
rang, ooh the perſuns {peaking are not alternately men- 
or referred to. | Fildes's Sermons. 
75 — to deciſion. 
*ro PE. v. 1. ¶ inter and Joopen, Dutch, to run. ] To 
Honig e A ar and intercept the advantage that one 
: mY _ the other; to tratfick without à proper li- 
The ovens to anticipate irregularly, . | 
adit ON is denred to lc avec off this interlotiug trade, or 
late; LO'ps, Sts of the induſtry to their ſhare. Taller. 
ineſs 10 R. u. /. from ix terlape.] One who runs into bu- 
e he has no right. 
hows wallow wis a fiy=catcher, and was uo more an inter- 
ben the tHider's right, than the ſpider Was upon the 
| ab DRE ; _ £"Eftrange. | 
CENT, ac. { inrerlucens, Latin. ] Shining between. 
Taruaty : Dif. 
"DE: x. fe. {inter and Indus, Lat.] Something played 


INT 


there muſt tometines be maſques, and revels, and ice. 

: .- - Bacon's Advice ts Fillers. 

The enemies of Socrates hired Ariltophanes to periorate 

him on the ſtage, and, by the intinuations of thote zateriudes, 
conveyed a hatred of him into the people. 

| Government of the Tougue, 

. . k I 
Dreams are but ixterludes, which fancy makes; 


INTERLU'ENCY. z. . C inſeriuo, Latin, ] Water interpolited 
mterpoytton ct a food. 


by the wteriuercy vi the fea, might have becn formerly con- 
tiguous. | Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
INTERLU'NAR. 3 inter and luna, Latin.] Belonging 
INTERLUNARY.S to the time when the moon, about iv 

change, is invilble. | 
We add the two Egyptian days in every month, the inter- 


lunary and prenilunary exempilons, Brown, 
| The tun to me is dark, . | 
Aud tilent as the moon, 
When ſhe deferts the night, | | 
Hid in her vacant interluuar cave. Milton. 


INTERMARRIAGE. A. / | inter and marriage. ] Marriage be- 
tween two families, where each takes one and gives another, 

— Becaute the many ajliances and 2ztermarriages, as well as 
the perſonal feuds that happen among ſo ſmall a people, might 

obſtruct the courſe ot juttice, they have always a toreigner 
tor this employ. | Addiſom on Italy. 

To INTERUA RRV. v. u. [iter and marry.] To marry ſome 
of each family wich che other. | ; 

About the middle of the fourth century, from the building 
of Rome, it was declared lawful for nobles and plebeians to 
ntermarry. | | Swift, 

0. INTERME'DDLE. v. 2. [inter and medale.] To interpoſe 
officioufly. 


of treaty, to z?ntermeddle with foreign Rates, and declare them- 
ſelves protectors-general of Catholicks. _ Bacon. 
Secing the king was a ſovereign prince, the emperor thunld 
not mtermeddle with ordering his ſubjects, or directing the 
atfairs ot his realm. | . Hayward. 
"There were no ladies, who diſpoſed themſelves to zter- 
medcle in buſineſs. 6 | Clarends:. 


mix; to mingle. Plus is perhaps mitprinted tor entermelled.. 
3 8 ] P. P 


Rritomert, and the virtuouinets of Belphebe. _- Spenſer, 

INTERME DDLER. 2, . [trom zntermeddie, | One that inter- 
poſes officioni}y ; one that thruſts himſelf into bulinels to 
which he has no right. 


uſy itermeddlers. 
|  L Eftrange. 
Our two great allies abroad, and our ftock - jobbers at 
- home, direct her miicefty not to change her ſecretary or tre - 
lurer, who, tor the reatons that theſe officious intermed {ers 
demanded thei continuance, ought never to have been ad- 
mitted iuto the leaſt truſt. | 1 Swift. 
| Shall ſaucy 1mtermeddlers ſay, 


than oflicious tale - bearers, and 


. 


intervention. Anunauthorie word. 2 
In birds the auditory nerve is atiected by only the zferme- 
diacy of the columella. | ; Diertam. 
INTERME'DLAL., adj. { inter and medius, Latin. ] Intervening; 
int between; intervenient. | 
n 


INTERME'DIACY. . /. tom zntermediate.] Interpoſition; 


feaſts, and is active enough without any intermedia aþye- 
tites. Taylor. 
A gardener prepares the ground, and in all the zntermedzial 
ſpaces he is caretul to dreſs it. Ewvelyn's Kalendar. 


CE 


INTERME'DIATE. adj. | intermediat, French; iter and 7e- 
place or degree between two extremes. 


tions for making a ſenſation ot a deep violet, the leaſt refran- 


45 | the largett for making a ſenſation of deep red, and the 


everal intermediate ſorts of rays, vibrations of ſeveral inter- 
mediate bigneſles, to make ſenſations of the ſeveral znterme- 
diate colours? | | 
An animal conſiſts of ſolid and fluid parts, unleſs one ihould 
recken ſome of an intermediate nature, as fat and phlegm. 
3 | . bn nde 
Thoſe general natures, which ſtand between the neareſt 
and molt remote, are called zztermedrate. + : 
INTERMEDIATELY. adv. [trom mtermediate.] By way ut 
intervention. | 8 
To INTERMELL. v. a. [eniremeſier, French.] To mix; to 
mingle. | | | 


but rather as accidents than intendments. 


ſepulchre. . BO 
INTERMIGRA'TION. 2. /. [intermigration, French; iuter and 
migro, Latin. ] Act of removing from one place io another, 


the other. 95 | 
Men have a ſtrange variety in colour, ſtature, and humour; 
and all ariling from the climate, though the continent be but 
one, as to point of acceſs, mutual intercourſe, and poſhbihty 
of intermigrations. _ Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
INTERMINABLE. adj. [mmtermmable, French; in and termino, 
Latin. ] Immenſe; admitting no boundary, 
As if they would confine th' zntermmable, ; 
And tie him to his own preſcript. Milton's Ageniſtes. 
ISTERMINATE. adj. [interminate, French; iulemindlils, 
Latin:] Unbounded; unlimited. ; 
5 Within a thicket I repos'd; when round 
I ruifled up fall'n leaves in heaps, and found, 
Let fall from heaven, a fleep iaterminate. Chapm. Odyſſey. 
INTERMINA'TION. 2. /. {intermmation, French; intermiuc, 
Latin. ] Menace; threat. 
The threats and terminations of the Goſpel, thoſe terrors 
of the Lord, as goads, may drive thoſe brutith creatures who 
will not be attracted. Decay of Piety. 


{ others. | 
The church in her htv 8 intermiug led, with read- 
ings out ot the New Teſtament, leſſons taken out of the law 
and prophets, | | Hooker. 
His church he compareth unto a field, where tares, mani- 
fettly known and ſeen by all men, do grow intermmgted with 
good corn. Hooker. 
My lord ſhall never reſt ; 
I'll intermingle every thing he does 
With Caftio's ſuit. 
Here failing ſhips delight the wand'ring eyes; 
There trees and intermingled temples rife. Pope. 
To INTERMINGLE. v. . To be mixed or incorporated. 
INTERMI'SSION. 2. /. { intermiſſion, Fr. intermiffo, Lat.] 
1. Celſation for a time; pauſe z intermediate itop, 
| Came a recking polt, 
Deliver'd letters, ſpite ot internuſſion, : 
Which preſently they read. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
I count inter miſſion al moſt the ſame thing as change; for 


al. of feltivity; @ farce, 


| tbat chat hath been intermitted, is after a opt new, Bacon. 


When there is a queen, and ladies of honour attending her, | 


When monarch reaton ſlceps, this mimick wakes. Dryden, 


IT hole parts of Aua and America, which are now disjvincd | 


The practice of Spain hath been by war, and by conditions | 


To IN TERMEDDLE. v. g. [entremeſler, French.] To inter- 


Many other adventures are aermeddied; as the love of | 


Thus tar, and thus, are you allowed to puniſh ? A. Philips... 


e love of God makes a man temperate in the midſt of | 


dius, Latin. Intervening ; interpoſed; holding the middle | 


Do not the molt retrangible rays excite the ſhorteſt vibra-. 
Newton's Optichs. 
Watts. 


By occaſion hereof many other adventures are intermelled, 


5 e 
IxTERUENT. 7. /. ¶ interrient, French; from inter.] Burial; | 


ſo as that ot two parties removing each takes the place ot 


To INTERMINGLE. v. a. | inter and mingle.] To mingle; to 
mix; to put {ome things amo 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


The water aſcends gently, and by intermtifſors; but it falls 
continuately, and with force. | Willine's Deg. 

Phe pratants work on, in the hotteſt part of the day, with» 
out Utcroif/ion. 0 Locke, 

2. Intervenient time, 
But gentle Heav'n © Td 
Cut thort all rrtermilſicn : front to front, 
Bing chou this nend of Scotland and myſelf. 


3. State of being intermitted. | ren rag : 
Words borrowed of antiquity, have the authority of years 
ana out of their zzterznifſten do win to themſelves a kind o 
grace-iitke newnets. Ben. Johnſon, 
pain; reit; paule of lorrow. "2M 
Reit. or z7termion none I find, + 
INTERMISSLVE, adj. | from intermit.] Coming by fits; not 
conumual, 
__ Wounds I will lend the French, inſtead of eyes, 
Lo weep their intermiffive miſeries. & hakeſp. How's VI, 
I redueed Ireland, after ſo many iutermifive wars, to a 
perfect patſive obedience, 5wel's England's Tears, 
As though there were any feriation in nature, or juſti- 
trums imaginable in profeſſions, whoſe tubject is under no 
interrifſive but conſtant way of mutation, this ſeaton is 
commonly termed the phylicians vacation. Velgar Errours, 


4. Ihe lpace between the paroxyſms of a fever, or any fits ol 


Milton, 


thing tor a time; to interrupt. 
It nature ſhould intermit her courſe, and leave altogether, 


laws. OT One of Hooker, 
Run to your houſes, fall upon your knees; | | 
Pray to the gods, to intermit the plague | CEL 
'That needs muſt light on this ingratitude, Shakeſpeare, 
ths mitled, latcivious ton, SO DB) AH Jon: 
Ecward the Second, inter mittel fo. © | 
The courſe of glory. | Daniel's Civil War, 


"The letting on root ſome of thoſe arts that were oncewell 

- known, would be but the reviving ot thoſe arts which were 
long betore practiſed, though 4xtermitted and interrupted 
MEWS, "IM 
Certain Indians, when a horſe is running in his full ca- 
reer, leap down, gather any thing from the ground, and 
immediately leap up again, the horſe not intermitting his 
courſe. ENT 8 ing. 
Speech 72termitted, thus began. Milton, 
Ve are turnithel| with an armour from Heaven or firm- 
neſs; but if we are renuts, or tutter ourſelves to be per- 


be ſurprited.” -- Rogers's SErmMons. 


| | 8 Io InNTERMIT. v. z. To grow mild between the fits or pa- 
There's hardly a greater peſt to | tags and families, ; 


roxylms.  Ulcd of fevers. 9 . 
INTERMITTENT. adj. [ intermittent, French; ixtermittent, 
Latin.] Coming by tits, | 7 Þ 

Next to thoſe durable pains, ſhot t.zz2termittent or ſwift rev 
current pains do precipitate paticnts into conſumptions. 
| | : Harwvep. 
To INTERMIX. v. a. [inter and mix.] To minyle; to 
join; to put ſome things among others. 25 
Her perſualions ſhe ter-mxcd with tears, affirming, that 
- the would depart from him. Hayward. 


6 Reveal, 5 
To Adam what thall come in future days, 
As 1 ſhall thee enlighten: intermyx _ ATE, 
"a cov'nant in the woman's ſeed renew'd, Par. Loft, 
In yonderfpring of roſes, intermix'd | 
With myrtle, find what to redreſs till noon, Milton. 
I doubt not to perform the part of a juſt hiſtorian to my 
royal maſter, without intermixing with it any thang of the 
poet. | | 76, 5 
746 INTERMI'X. Y. 4. To be mingled together. 
INTERMIXTURB. 7. /. | inter and mixtura, Latin.] 
1. Mats formed by mingling bodies. 8 
The analytical preparations of gold or mercu 
ſons much unſatished whether the ſubſtances they produce 
be truly the hy poſtatical principles, or only ſome jintermix- 
tures of the divided bodies with thoſe employed, Boyle. 
2. Something additional mingled in a maſs. | 2 
In this height of impiety there wanted not an ixtermix- 
ture ot levity and folly. | Bacon's Henry VI. 
INTERMU'NDANE.. adj. [inter and mundus, Latin.] Sub- 
lifting between worlds, or between orb and orb. 
Ine vaſt diſtances between theſe great bodies are called 
mtermundane ſpaces; in which though there may be tome 
hos. yer it is fo thin and ſubtile, that it is as much as no- 
8 Fo 


between walls, | _ Ainſworth, 
INTERMUTUAL. adj. [inter and mutual.) Mutual; inter- 
changed. Iuler before mutual is improper, 9 
A ſolemn oath religiouſly they take, 
By termutual vows proteſting there, | 
his never to reveal, nor to toriake _ | | 
So good a cauſe. N Daniel's Civil Mar. 
INTERN. adj. ¶ interne, French; internus, Latin.) Inward 
inteſtine; not foreign. 


. 


her riches are intern and domeſtick. 


Bad comes of ſetting our hearts upon the ſhape, colour, 
and external beauty of things without regard to the internal 
excellence and virtue of them. L' Eftrange, 
If we think moſt mens actions to be the interpreters of 
their thoughts, they have no ſuch internal veneration for 
good rules, | | Locke, 
2. Intrinſick; not depending on external accidents; real, 
We are to provide things honeſt; to conſider not only the 


whether they will be free from all mark or ſuſpicion of evil, 
| 1 8 5 Rogers, 

INTE'RNALLY. adv. [from internal. 

1. Inwardly. | | 

2. Mentally ; intellectually. | 

Weare {ymbolically in theſacrament, and by faith andthe 
Spirit of God, internally united to Chriſt. Taylor, 
mutual deſtruction, 

Th' Egyptians worſhipp'd dogs, and for 
Their faith made internecine war. Hudibras, p. i. 
INTERNE'CION, 2. J. {internecion, French; internecio, Lat.] 
Maflacre; flaughter. 

Thar natural propenſion of ſelf love, and natural princi- 
ple of ſelf-preſervation, will neceſſarily break out into wars 
and ixternecions. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

INTERNU'NC1O. 2.f, [internuncigs, Latin, | Meſſenger be- 
tween two parties, 

INTERPELLA'TION, 2. , [ interpellation, French; interpel- 
latio, Latin. } Alummons; a call upon. 

In all extrajudicial acts, one citation, monition, or extra- 
judicial interpellation, is (uthcient, Ayliffe's Parergon. 


To INTE RPOLATE. v. a. ¶ interpoler, Fr. witerpolo, Lat.] 
1. To toiſt any thing into a place to which it does not belong, 


The Athenians were put in poſſeſſion of Salamis by ano, 
sP ths 


To INLERMET. wv. a. [untermitto, Latin. ] To torbear auy 


though it. were but tor a while, the oblervation of her own. 


Hul s Origin of Mankind, 


ſuaded to lay by our arms, and int our guard, we may 


5 Haden. Ns 


leave per- 


| & * "7 
IKTERM U'RAL. @dj. [ inter, muralis, murus, Latin.] Lying 


I he midland towns are moſt flouriſhing, which ſhews thay 


Webs 
INTERNAL. adj. [¶iuteruus, Latin.] 5 
I, Inward; not external. .-- | 
That ye ſhall be as gods, ſince Las man, 
Interaul man, is but proportion meet. Milt. Par. Loft, - 
Mytelf, my conſcience, and internal peace. Milton, 


internal rectitude of our actions in the ſight of God, but 


3 


INTERNE'CINE. adj. [ internecinus, Latin. Endeayouring | 


2 . 
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Jo INTER PO'SE. v. 1. | 


1. One that comes between others. 


cdheir comman protectors. 5 8 
3. Intervention; ſtate of being placed between two. 


N 


ther law, which was cited by Solon, or, as ſome think, in- 
teręelateu by him tor that purpoſe. „„ . 
2. lo renew to begin agam; to carry on with intermifhons. 
his motion ot the heavenly bodies themſelves teems to be 
partly continued and unintermitted, as that motion of the firit 
mov cable, partly interpolatedand interrupted, Hale. 

{ha individual hath necel{arily a concomitant ſuccetſion 
of 1:1erpolated motions z namely, the pultes of the heart, aud 
the lucceſſive motions of reſpiration. 3 Hale. 

INTERPOLA'TION. 1. J. [ interpolation, Fr. from interpelate. } 
Somcthiug added or put imo the original matter. : 
TI have changed the tituation of tome of the Latin verſes, 
and made tome mer polations. Cromwell to Pope. 
INCERPOLA'TOR. . /. Latin; interpolatcur, French. ] One 
that tilts in counter teit paſſages, £ 7 
You or your 1nterpolator ought to have conſidered, Sift. 
INTEKPO'SAL. . / \ trom iaterpoſe.] 
1. Interpottion agency between two perſons. _ 

The wuterpojal of my lord of Canterbury's command for 
the publication of this mean diſcourſe, may ſeem to take 
away my choice. South's Sermons. 

2. Intervention. | 

Our overſhadowed fouls may be emblemed by cruſted 
globes, whole influential emiſſions are intercepted by the 4% 
terpo/al of the benighting element.  Glanwville's Scepfis. 
To IN FERPO'SE. wv. a. (inter pono, Latin; inter poſer, Pr.] 
i. Lo thrult in as an obſtruction, interruption, or inconve- 

nience. 5 

What watchful cares do interpoſe themſelves 
Betwixt your eyes and night. | 
Peath ready ſtands to iter paſe his dart. Milton. 

Human frailty will too otten 2e itleht among per tons 
of the holieſt function. RET | Savift. 

2. To otter asa ſuccour or relief. IG, 


The common Father of mankind feaſonably interpoſed his 


hand, and relcued miſerable man out of the grots ſtupidity 
and ſenſuality whereinto he was plunged. 

3. To place between; to make intervenient. | | 

Some weeks the king, did honourably znterpoſe, both to 

give pace to his brother's interceſſion, and to thow that he 

nac a conflict with himtelf what he ſhould do. Bacon. 


1. To mediate; to act between two parties. 


2. Lo put in by way of interruption. 


But, interpoſes Eleutherius, this objection may be made 


indeed almoſt againlt auy hypotheſis. | boyle. | 


INTERPO'SER. 7. /. {trom interpoſe.} 
I will make haſte; but till I come again, 
No bed ſhall ere be guilty of my ſtay, 
No reſt be iter poſer twixt us twain, 
2, An intervenient agent; a mediator. a 5 | 
IxTERPOSI'TION, A. /. | interpojition, Fr. mterpoyitio, Lat. 
trom interpoſe. | SORTS, OE | 
1. Intervenient agency. 
There never was a ti f thi 
giſtrate was more necetlary to ſecure the honour of religion. 
| 8 . Atterbury's Sermons. 


. Though warlike ſucceſſes carry in themoften the evidences. 
of a divine trerpojition, vet are they no ſure marks of the 
| | Atterbury. 


div me favour. : 
2. Mediation; agency between parties. 


Phe town and abbey would have come to an open rup- 


ture, had it not been timely prevented by the interpr/ition of 
| Addiſon. 


The nights are 10 cold, freſh, and equal, by reaſon of the 
intire Interpe/ition of the earth, as I know of no other part 


of the world ot better or equal temper. _ Kaleig h. | 


She ſits on a globe that ſtands in water, to denote that the 
35 mittreſs of a new world, ſeparate from that. which the Ro- 
mans had before conquered, by the inter paſition of the fea. 
„ oe DC Eon Ln Addiſon. 
4. Anv thing interpoſed. 3 8 
A ſeſter, and a kind of ſhading cool 
Inter palition, as a dummer's cloud. 5 
. | | Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 


J INTERPRET, v. a. [interpreter, French; interpretor, 


. Latm.} To explain; to trantlatez to decipher z to give a 
tolution; to clear by expoſition z to expound. 7 
| One, but painted thus, Ry 
Would be interpreted a thing perplex'd 
Beyond ſelf-explication. 
Vo ſhould be women, 8 
And vet your beards forbid me to wnterproet 
That you are ſo. | 
Hle hanged the chief baker, as Joleph had interpreted to 
them. EE 8 Gen. xl. 22. 
Pharaoh told them his dream; but there was none that 
could ei pret them unto Pharaoh. i 


frating of dreams, and ſhewing of hard ſentences, and dil- 
hinz, of doubts, were found in the fame Daniel. Dan. v. 
| Hear his lighs, though mute! 
Untkiltul with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret tor him. a: 
[STERPRETABLE, adj. [from zuterpret.] Capable of be- 


ing expounded or deciphered. NS : | 
Vo man's face is actionable: theſe ſingularities are inter- 
preta 5%, trom more innocent caules. Collier. 


INTERPRETATION. 2. /. [ interpretation, Fr. interpretatio, 


Latin, trom werpret.) 


1. The act of interpreting; explanation. 


, 
This is a poor epirome ot your's, 

Which, by th' iter pretation of full time, | 
Mutt ſhew like all yourtelf, Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
Look how we can, or tad or merrily, | | 
Interpretation will miſquote our looks. Shak. Henry VI. 


2. The tenle given by an interpreter z expolition. 


It it be oblcure or uncertain what they meant, charity, I 
hope, conttraineth no man, which ſtandeth doubttul of their 
minds, to lean to the hardeſt and worlt interpretation that 
tneir words can carry. Hooker. 

The primitive Chriſtians knew how the Jews, who pre- 
ceded our Saviour, interpreted theſe predictions, and the 
marks by which the Meſhah would be ditcovered ; and how 
the Jewith doctors, who ſucceeded him, deviated from the 

_ anterpretations of thivir forefaihers. 
3. The power of explaining, 

We beleech thee to protper this great ſign, and to give us 

the iter pretation and ute of it in mercy. _ x 


acon. 
IXTERPRETATIVE. adj. from iuterpret.] Collected by 


interpretation. 

Though the creed apottolick were luthcient, vet when the 
church hath ereQed that additional bulwark againtt here- 
ticks, the rejecting their additions may jultly be deemed an 
interpretative ding with heretics, Hammond. 


INTE KPRETATIVELY. adv. {trom interpretative.] As 


may be collected by interpretation, 

By this proviſion the Almighty zterpretotively ſpeaks to 
him in this manner: I have now placed thee in à well für- 
nithed world . 5 Ray 01 the Creatium. 

INTERPRETER, 2. /. {interprete, Fr. interpres, Latin. ] 
1. An explainer z an expolitor z an expounder, 
. What we oft de beſt, 

By lick inter preters, or Wenk ones, is | 

Not ours, or not aliow'd ; what worſt, as oft, 


Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 


 Wodward.| 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Shaleſpearè s Cymbeline. 


Shakejpeare”s Macbeth. 
Gen. xli. 8. 


Ancexccllent ſpirit, knowledge, and underſtanding, nter- 


| lten's Paradiſe Loſt, b. xi. 


Acldijon. 


| Hitting a groſſer quality, is cry'd up 
In the beginning the earth was without fim and void; a 


preters, both Hebrew and Chriſtian, Burnet. 
We think molt mens actions to be the znterpreters ot their 


thoughts. Lucke. 
2. A tran{tlator.' | 15 
Nor word for word be careful to transfer,; 
N With the ſame fuith as an interpreter. Fanſba to. 


How ſhall any man, who hath a genius for hiſtory, under- 
take tucha work with ſpirit, when he contiders that in an age 
or iwo he thail hardiy be uwderttood without an zterpreter. 

'® Jog. 

INTERPU'NCTION. #./. interpanction, Fr. inter fungo, Lat.] 
Pointing between words or lentences. | 

INTERRE'GNUM. . J. [ Latin. ] The time in which athrone 

is vacant between the death of a prince and accethon of anv- 
ther, „ 

Next enſu'd a vacancy, 
| Thouſand worle patlions than poſſeſsd 
The znterregnum of my brealt : 2 

Hlelſs me from ſuch an anarchy! ! Convley. 

He would ſhew the queen my meinoria} with the firſt op- 

portunity, in order to have it done in this 1 ferreg14um or 
- lutpention of title. 8 Sroht. 
INTERREIGN. [iaterregne, French; interregnum, Lawn. } 
Vacancy of the throne, 5 
The king knew there could not be any interreigu or ſu- 
ſpenſion of title. Bacon's Henry VII. 
| To INTE'RROGATE, v. a. {interrogo, Latin; mterroger, 
French. ] To examine; to queſtion. TY TY 
ToINTERROGATE. v. #. To aſk; to put queſtions. _ 
y his inſtructions touching the Queen of Naples, it ſeem- 
eth he could iaterrogate touching beauty. Bacon's Heu. VII. 
_ His proof will euſily be retorted by interrm gating, Shall the 
adulterer and the drunkard inherit the kingdom of God? 


INTERROGA'TION, 7. ſ. [ interrogation, French ; interregatio, 
Latin.} | | e 


I. A queſtion put; an enquiry, _ 


that zrterrogation of God preſſes hard upon them, Shall 1 
count them pure with the wicked balances, and with the 
bag of deceitful werghts ? 
This variety is obtained by interrogatidus to things inani- 
mate; by beautiful digreſſions, but thoſe ſhort. Pope. 
2. A note that marks a queſtion: thus? as, Does Job ſerve 
God for nought? | 5 
INTERRO'GATIVE. adj. [interrogatif, French; interroga- 
twvas, Latin.] Denoting a queſtion; expreſfed in a quet- 
tionary torm of words. 2 TNF er Len 
INTERRO'GATIVE. 2. /. A pronoun uſed in aſking queſ- 


tions: as, who? what? which? whether? | 
of a queſtion. 


queſtions. | . | | 
INTERROGATORY. 2. J. {interrogatoire, French. ] A quel- 
tion; an enquiry. | 


He with no more civility, though with much more buſineſs 


manner to put zzterrogatories unto him. 

1 | Nor time, nor place, 5 | 
Will ſerve long interrogatories. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
What earthly name to zterrogatories | 
Can talk the free breath of a tacred king? Shakeſpeare. 
The examination was ſummed up with one queition, 


Sidney, b. n. 


out of his wits by the laſt dreadful terrogatory. Addifon. 
INTERRO'GATORY. adj. Containing a queſtion; expreſſing 
a queſtion, | BE i 
To INTERRU'PT. v. a. f iuterrompre, Fr. iuterruptus, Lat.] 
; Rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o'erbear 


What they are uſed to bear. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


| 1. Tohinderthe proceſs of any thing by breaking in upon it. 


againit their whole inconfiderable army, there being neither 
tree nor buih to iaterrupt his charge. Clarendon, b. ii. 
This motion of the heavenly bodies ſeems partly uninter- 
rupted, as that of the firſt moveable interpolated and inter- 
rupted, | Re. Hale. 
2. Io hinder one from proceeding by interpoſition. 88 
| Antwer not betore thou haſt ; Sic the cauſe; neither in- 


3. To divide; to ſeparate. 
| Seel thou what rage 8 
Tranſports our adverſary, whom no bounds, . 
Nor yet the main abyls wide ift et, can hold. Milton. 
INTERRU'PTEDLY. adv. { from nterrupted.} Not in conti- 
nuity; not without e Ns 


have its beams either refracted or unbibed, or ele reflected 
more or lels zu#terrupted!y than they would be, it the body 
had been unmoiitened. 227 Boyle on Colours. 
INTERRU'PTER. z. / {from znterrupt.) He who interrupts. 


1. Interpolition ; breach ot continuity. "3; . 
Places ſevered from the continent by the wterruption of 
the ſea. 


| Hale Original of Mankind. 
2. Intervention; interpoſition. „ 
ou are to touch the one as ſoon as you have given a 


cauſe you to loſe the idea of one part. 

3. Hindrance; ſtop; let; obitruCtion. 
35 Bloody England into England gone, | 
O'crbearing interruption, ſpite of France. Shakeſpeare. 


in the beginning; when cuitom has made it familiar, it will 
be diſpatched without reſting or iter faption iu the courte of 
our reading, | | Locke. 
Amidſt the interruptions of his ſorrow, ſeeing his penitent 
overwhelmed with grief, he was only able to bid her bh com- 
torted. 
INTERSCA'PULAR. 4d 
between the ſhoulders. 
To INTERSCUND. v. a. | inter and ſcindo, Latin. ] To cut off 
buy interruption, Die. 
To INTERSCRI'BE. v. a. ¶ inter and ſcribo, Lat.] Towrite be- 
tween. | | -Dzct. 
INTERSE'CANT, adj. ¶interſecans, Latin. ] Dividingany thing 
into parts. | 


(inter and jcapula, Latin. } Placed 


each other mutually. 

Perfect and viviparous quadrupeds ſo ſtand in their po- 
ſition of proneneſs, that the oppolite joints of neighbour legs 
conliſt in the tame plane; whe a line deſcending trom their 
nave] anterſects at right angles the axis of the earth. Brown. 

Excited by a vigorous loadſtone, it will lomewhat depreſs 
its anipated extreme, and znter/e? the horizontal circum- 
Ierence, Brown's Valgar Errours, b. ii. 

To INTERSE'CT, v. . To meet and crols each other. 

The ſagittal ſuture uſually begins at that point where the!c 
| lines ixterſect. 
INTERSECTION. 2. J. Cinterſedio, Lat. from interſert. ] Point 
ere ues croſs each other, | 


For our bett act. Shakeſpeare's Henry vit. 


fluid, dark, contuſed mats, and ſo it is underitood by inter- 


TIER SPERSE. v. 4. [interſperfus, 


Han:mond's Fundamentals. 


| How demwrely toever tuch men may pretend to ſanctity, | 


Government of the Tongue. | 


3 | | INTERRO'GATIVELY. adv. [trom interrogative.] In form 
me when the interpo/ition of the ma- 


INTERKOGA'TOR, 1. /. [from interrogate.] An aſker of 


than thoſe under-tellows had thewed, began in captious 


Whether he was prepared for death? The boy was frighted | 


He might tecurely enough have engaged his body ot horſe 


terrupt men in the midit of their talk, Ecclefiaſticus, xi. J. 
The incident light that meets with a groſſer liquor, will 
INTERRUPTION. 2./. [mterription, Fr, mmterriptto, Lat.] 


' ſtroke of the pencil to the other, leſt the interruption of time 
Day. leu Degref. | 


This way of thinking on what we read, will be a rub only | 


Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 164. 


To INTER SE CT. v. a. [interſeco, Lat.] To cut; to divide 


ſeman's Surge. 


They did ſpout over interchangeably from 5 1 2 
torms of arches, without any iaterſechion or ns e to fidein 
becaule the pipes were not oppoſite. Mot“ Pie. Moft, 

The firlt itar of Arics, in the time of Met chere . 

nian, was placed in the very iaterſection, whi ch i lhe Arne. 
gared, and moved eattward twenty-eight eve now egg. 

Ships would move in one and the {ame 9 Broxa, 
lequently mult needs encounter when they Kong, and con, 
towards one another in direct lines, or met 1 * advance 
tion ot crot3 ones. | '-: Bow ley e interſte. 

To INFERSE RI. v. a. Liuterſero, Lat.] To pu Seng. 
_ other things, | | PUT between 

It 1 may interfert a ſhort philotophical ſyecy): PTA 
depth ot the lea is determined in Pliny to be hfteen fart? tte 
: ; ; Brerewor on Haas 

INTERSERTION. 2. / from iaterſert.] An infertivn, or, 

micried between any thing, onto 
1hete two mterſertiions were clear explicit; | 

_ apvitte's old fart, God the Faiher, wear re of ve 

tained an acknowledgment of the —_— g 2 


at.] To lcatte; leis 


J 


and there among other things. 

The poſſibility of a body's movin 
yond the utmoit bounds of body, as well as into voidipac 
anterjperſed amongit hed tha always remaia clear, |, © 

It is the editor's intereit to inlert What the author's "Yrs 

ment bad rejected; and care is taken to inter (per Ya, 
additions in tueh a manner, that tcurce any "ab can be 
bought without purchating tomething unworthy of the M 


tue. e 


thor. 925 | Fake 
INTERSPERSION. ./. [from interſperſc.] Thea of cand. 
ing here and there, . Has 
For want of the interfer ſion of now and then an eleginns 

or 1lyrixk ode.  Watts's Improvement o th, ys 
INTERSTE LLAR. adj. {inter and/teilar, Lat.] tn vg, 
between the {tars. 9 N 
The interſtellar ſæy hath fo much affinity with the (tar, tus 
there is a rotation of that as well as ot the tar. $44, 
I'NTERSTICE. 7 . [ anterjtitinm, Lat, interjtice, Fr. . 8 


1. Space between one thing and another. 


The ſan ſhining through alarge prum upon a comb place! 
immediately behind the priſm, bis light, which patledt ed 
the intenſtices ot the teeth fell upon a white paper: the head ; 
of the teeth were equal to their iaterſtices, and ſeven tar. 
together wich their zuterffices took up an inch in breath, 

|  Neawwtou's Opti. 


which compole the fibres, ſo as to leave vacant ter//ic; 11 
thole places where they cohered betore. - Arduth:, 
2. Time between one act and another. „ 
I will point out the 7z2erflices of time which ought ty be 
between one citation and another. Ayliffe's avi, 
INTERSTITIAL, adj.{tromznter/tice.] Contaimng iner. 
In oiled papers, the znter/iitial divition being attvated ny 
the acceſſion of oil, becometh more trantparent.  Brcxcs, 
INTERTEXTURE, u. /. ¶ interteo, Latin.) Diverſifieacun.f 
things mingled or woven one among another. 


To INFERTWI'ST. 
Under {ome concourle of thudes, : 

Whole branching arms thick wntertwin'd might ſhield 
From dews and damps of night his ſhelter'd head. Miter 
INTERVAL. 2. /. ¶ inter Calle, Fr. ttervalium, Latin. 


To INTER TWINE, * a. ¶ inter aud tine, or tæriſt.] To 
unite by twiſting one in another. 


pied; void place; vacancy vacant (pace. - 
| With any vbitacle let all the light be now ſtopped which 
paſſes through any one zzterwal of the tecth, to that the ravge 
of colours which comes from thence may be tuen daes, 
and you will ſce the light of the reit of the langes io be £y- 
-panded into the place of the range taken away, and bee U 
$ * coloured. | £ E-3: | 
2. Tune paſſing between two aſſignable points. 
Punick war, was a very buly period at Rowe; the Utter) 
between every war being to ſhort. | OW! 


3. Rennthon oi a delirium or diſtemper. SLY 
Though he had a long illneſs, contidering the great t 


with which it raged, yet his intervals of fenic being tes 3/44 
ſhort, left but little room for the ottices of devotion, 457 
To INTERVE'NE, . A. [iter venio, Lat. interVcrir, i.) 19 


„intervals, — 
While ſo near each other thus all day 
Our talk we chuſe, what wonder, it to near, = 
Looks iter venue, and imiles. Milton's Par. Lat, l. . 
Ettcem the danger ot an action, and the poilowines 
micarrzage, and every croſs accident that can actor Ved, 10 
be either a mercy on God's part or a fault on ours, Taz. 
INTERVE'NE. . ſ. [from the verb.] Oppoltion, or deln -s 
interview. A word out of ule. . 5 
I'hey had ſome ſharper and lome milder differences, whit 
might eaſily happen in ſuch an intervene of grande, vs 
vehement on the parts which they twayed. Mines. 


Intercedent; interpoſed; pafling between. - 
7 1. . . : in tones, . 
There be iaterwontient in the rife ot eight, in tones, 


notwithitanding, tor 1 omit things i#terVerient, tele 15.000” 
veyed to Mr, Villiers an intimation of the king > Pe e 
be {worn his ſervant. : . IF 
INTERVE'NTLON. 2. /. (intervention, Fr. iuter uud be" 
1. Agency between perſons. | . FERN: 
God will judge he world in rigli eouſneſs by che iner de: 
tion of the man Chrilt Jeſus, who 1s the Saviour = qe 
the judge of the world. | Aiterbury : e 
2. Agency between antecedents and conſccutihes. 11 Gant 
n the diſpenſation of God's mercics to the wot: _ 
things he does by himielt, others by the 1e Deν D G 
tural means, and by the mediation of tuch initrumants Es 
has appointed. | Lis 
3. Interpotition ; the ſtate of being interpoſed. 3 
Sound is ſhut out by the 2e αοαieeuν,ꝰαιt that lax f * 
i © N Ar e 
brane, and not tutfered to pats into tlic inward cars + word 
To INTERVE'RT. v. a. [inerverto, Lat.] To turn to a. 
courie. 
Mattia. 
a 21 V 
INTERVIEW, nf. [entrevite, French.) Mutual f Fitz bn 
each other. It is commonly uled for a formal and appo 
meeting or conterence. . 5 tv 
The day will come, when the paſſions of tot * FS 
being allayed, we ſhall with ten times redoublk ne lune, 
reconciled love ſhew ourſelves each towards _ ume el 
which Joſeph and the brethren of Joieph were dt f uf. 
their iatervieæo in Egypt. : 3 
His fears were, that the interge det wirt ur 
England and France might, through then gy 3 VIII. 
Breed him ſome prejudice. SH⁴befp-T , i 
Such happy iter ee, and tair event 4 bre 
Ot love, and youth not loſt, ſongs, garlan 5 
And charming ſymphonies, attäch'd the ben Le 
Of Adam. : Milton's Parat e =) 
To INTERVO'LVE. v. 4. ¶ interwold u, Lat.) 200 
wuhin another. | : 
| Myttical dance! which vonder Harry! here 


4 : * 1 
dow ot Erpenius tor the books five hundred pounds. 


nyolie c 


? 
: 


Of plagets, and o: nx d, in all ku Whecls Run 


g into a void ſpace he. 


The force of the fluid will ſeparate the tinalett pat, 


+ . 


1. Space between places; interſtice; vacuity; lpace unoceu- | 


Newton's Optic. 


The century and halt following, to the «nd of the ud 


come between things or perions z to be iniereepted z to male 


INTERVE'NIENT. adj. [ter Veniens, Lat. inter. Fi.) 


2 7 2 24. Q . 
bemolls or half notes. Baccn's Natural Hiſlory, & Ns ; 
Many arts were uſed to diſculs new atfection ; al N - 


> | . Fo - r Ws , 
The duke izterwertcd the bargain, and gave the poo 
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GO INTERVWE VE. V. g. preter. n?2r<yvore, part. paſſ. ter- 
91 pos 


Seripture through the ſtyle of your ſermon. Sac, Mijcel. 
TIxTERWI'SH, Vs a. {inter and 2vifh.] Lo wilhmutually to 


I$TiSTABLE, ad}. [ inteſtabilis, Lat.] Diiqualified to make 


2. Conti ned in the body. 


IN T 
Peſerables neareſt ; mazes intricate, 


Eccentricks ute rw, yet regular, _—_ 
Tic not, when molt wregular, they ſeem, Milten. 


i raug ve, or inter weaved, (inter and weave.) To 
anotner in à regular texture; to imermingle. 
Then laid 0 down | 
aer the hoſpitable covert meh 8 p 
05 ur chen abe . Iiltor's Paradiſe Leſt, b. ii. 
- At latt | 
Words interzvove with ſighs tound out their way, Milton. 
tat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and 722terauat'e 
Voith flaunting honeyluckle, 
None | 
Can fay here nature ends, and art begins, 
But nit like th' elements, and born like twins, 
So jnteravead, ſo like, fo much the fame: | 
None, this mere nature, thacmere art can name. Denbam. 
Tae proud theatres diſcloſe the ſcene, | 
Which izteravover Britons leem to raite, | 
And (how the triumph which their ſhame diſplays. Dryden. 
Helo interwweaves Hruth with probable fiction, that be puts 
inc tallacy upon us. 
a ene 1 ocean planted with iſlands, that were 
covered with fruits and flowers, and znterawowen with a thou- 
{and little ſhining feas that ran among them. = Spectator, 
it is a confuſion of kitchen and parterre, orchard and 
fower-garden, which lie fo mixt and wteravoven with one. 
another, as to look like a natural wildernets. Spectator. 
The Supreme Infinite could not make intelligent creatures, | 


IT 
UF t hy 


mis ohe with 


Milton. 


without inplanting in their natures a molt ardent deſire, - 
tr5cover in the fubltance of their ſpiritual natures, of being, 


reunited with himſelt. Cheyne"s Phil, Principles. 
Lao not altogether diſapprove the z7zter weaving texts of 


each other. 5 
The venom of all Repdames, gameſter's gall, 
What tyrants and their tubjects ateravi/hy 


All ill tall on that man. Domme. | 


a Wis : : : 15 
A verſon excommunicated is rendered infamous and in- 
dalle both actively and paſſively. 


will; dying without will. 8 3 
Wi ſhould calamity be full of words? 

— Windy attorneys to their chent woes, | 
Airy jucceeders or znteflate joys, VE TL TED 
Poor birathing orators of miſeries. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 

Perctent punthment purſues his maw, 5 
When furteited and ſwell'd, the peacock raw, | 
He bears into the bath; whence want of breath, 
Repivtiuns, apoplex, irte/tate death. 


ty the guts. i | hk : 
le months of the lacteals are opened by the mteftinal 


whe, anesting a traight inſtead of a ſpiral W N Arbuth. | 
INTE'S FiNE. adj. {inteflin, Fr. intef 


inus, Latin. 

1. Internal; mward; not external. 0 fo 
Ot thets inwardd and ztoftine enemies to prayer, there are 

Cur bat tins t6 wound us, our preient cares to diltratt us, 


0:9 lunpeied pallions to diſorder us, and a Whole twarm o 


kutland heating imaginations to moleſt us. Duff. 
In-;jlizze war no more our pathons wage, & 3 
Een giddy fact ions hear away their rage. Pope. 


| Fitcjiine tone, and ulcer, cholick pangs, 2 
Au moon- truck maduels. Miltoa's Par. Laſt, b. xi. 
A wooden jack, which had alnott To 
ILA, by ditule, the art to roatt, 
A tuenalteration feels, | PROSE: 
Increas'd by new intefline wheels. Swwift's Miſcel. 
3. Domeſtick, not torcign. I know not whether the word be 
_ propetiy uled in the following example of Shakeſpeare : per- 
laps for 929rtal und inteſtine thould be read mortal miernecine. 
Since the mortal and iateſtine jars 
Let thy teditious countrymen and us, 
It hath in folemn ſynods been decreed, 8 
T' admit no traffick to our adverle towns. S hakeſpeare: 
But God, or Nature, while they thus contend, 
To thele mntejtine diſcords put an end. 
She law her lons with purple deaths expire, 
A qrcadtul ſeries of inteſtiut wars, | 


Inglorious iumphs, and diſhoneſt ſcars. Poe. 
lie howet; mott commonly without a üngular. 5 
The Steftizes or guts may be inflamed by an acrid ſub- 
ance tiken inward FA Arbuthnot on Diet. 
1 INTHRALL. w. a. [in and thrall.] To entlave; to 
Mikle; to reduce to fer vitude. A wora now feldom uted, 
cal in prole. 8 
1 . WR p 
What though! be ithrall ', he ſcems a knight, 


And will not any way diſhonour me. S. Hen, VI. | 


de Turk has ſgught to extinguill the aucicnt memory of 
Cie people which he lias fabjeRed and mibralld. Ralegh, 
Authors to themſelves in all“ „ 
Both What they judge, and whit they chooſe z for fo 
Aorm'd them tree, and free they mull remain 
llithey #zthrail themielves. Milton's Paradiſe Left, b. ii. 
dhe oothes, but never can inthrall my mind: 
bim way not peace and love for once be join d? Prior. 
Ar ET. f. U trom int hrall.] Servitude; ſlavery, 
Jlofes and Aaron, ſent from God to claim 
TI Wi vw trom #:hral/nent, they return 
as glory, and ſpoil, back to their promis'd land. 


| Milton's Paradije Loft. 


17 
. 


771 
4 0n a throne, 
One, chief, in gracious dignity inthron'd, 


"pecan ver the vet. Tfomſou's Summer, l. 395. 
bade . /. [from intimate. ] Clote familiarity. 
dis in 


'0 men In Power to confine our friendſhips and teen 
INTIh; AE 3 ; Rogers Sermons. 
1 as, [intimade, Spaniſh ; intionus, Lat.] 
= mward; inteitine._ | ; — 
Ran They knew not 
Trom Form mention d Was of Ged, 1 knew 
The ma ate impulſe, and therefore urged on 
eren | Milton's Agonifles, l. 221. 
bond et I lo intimate to our natures, it is the ttrongeit 
* Tillotſon's Sermons, 
Moles w. kept at diſtance. 2 
ccixed Nn ich lum in the retirements of the mount, re- 
were thung, is private inſtructions; and when the multitude 
ith an 2 away trom any approach , he was honoured 
. Failiar: e and immediate adiniſlion. Souch's Sermons. 
N acquainted, | 
er wn 1 this iympathetick bond, 
Kiri a\Tx ** lar, intimate, and fond. Roſcommon. 
Rs, Latin 12 (made, Spaniſh; intime, French ; inti- 
8 familiar friend; one who is truſted with our 


td HE ; 
conxerſe 1 Was to entertain his reaſon with a more equal 
Kone wy him an intimate whoſe intellect as much cor- 
ieh bis as did theoutward form. Gov. of Tongue. 


Dryden. | 


lie Parergor. | 
I®76STATE. df. | inteftat, Fr. inte Lat.] Wanting a 


; | Dryden's Juv. | 
ISTESTINAL, adi. [inteflenal, Fr. from intefline. } Belonging 


Dryden's Owid. | 


\THRO'N 1328 | ” 21 # 
1 NE. q. a. in and throne.] To railc to royalty ; to ; 


ToI'NTIMATE. v. a. intimer, French; intimare, low Latin.] 
o hint; to 3 out indirectly, or not very plainly. 
Alexander Van Suchten tells us, that by a way he t7- 
mates, may be made a mercury ot copper, not of the ſilver 
colour of other mercuries, but green. Boyle. 

The names of ſimple ideas and ſubſtances, with the ab- 
ſtract ideas in the mind, intimate ſome real exiſtence, from 


I'NTIMATELY. ade. (fiom mtimate.] 


1. Clolely ; with intermixture of parts. OL 
The tame axconomy is obterved in the circulation of the | 


chyle with the blood, by mixing it z#timately with the parts 
of the fluid io which it is to be allimilated. 
2. Nearly; inſeparabiy. | 
Quality, as it regards the mind, has its riſe from know- 
ledge and virtue, and is that which is more ellential to us, 
dad work iutimautely united with us. Addijon's Spec. Ne 219. 
3. Fanuharly ; with cloſe friendſhip. 


obicure or indirect declaration or direction. 
Let him ſtritly obſerve the firſt ſtirrings and inttmations; 
_ tirtt hints and whiſpers of good and evil that pals in his 
eurt. | 
Ot thoſe that are only probable we have ſoine reatonable 
intimations, but not a demonſtritive certainty. Woodward. 
Belides the more ſolid parts of learning, there are teveral. 
little intimations to be inet with on medals. Addifon. 
INTiME. ad, Inward; being within the maſs; not being 
external, or on the turface ; internal; 


is the chief work of elements, and requires an mtime appli- 
cation of the agents, water hath the principality and excefs 
over earth. * | Dig by en Buiics. 
To INTYMIDATE. v. g. [intimider, French; i and tumidus, 
Lat.] To make fearful; to daſtardize; to make cowardly. 
Now guilt once harbour'd in the con{cious breaſt, 
Iutimidules the brave, degrades the great. Irene. 
INTIRE. z. /. | integer, Lat. entier, French; better written 
entire, which fee, aud all its derivatives. ] Vy hole z undimi— 
niſhed ; broken, „ | 
The lawful power of making laws, to command whole 
politick ſocicties of men, belongeth ſo properly unto the tame 
mtire tdcictics, that tor any prince to exerciſe the lame of 
hunſelt, and not either by expreſs commiſſion immediately 
and perſonally received from God, or elfe by authority de- 
8 oe tie firſt from their content upon whats perſons he 
impoſes Jaws, it is no better than mere tyranny. 
INTIREN ESS. 2. J. [trom iatire; better entirenejs.) Whole- 
nels; integrity. | EFF 
So ſhall all times find me the ſame; 
You this intireneſs better may fultil, _ 
Who have the pattern with you (till, 
I'xTO. prep. [in and to.] 5 
1. Noting entrance wich regard to place. 


If iron will acquire oy mere continuance an habitual in- 


being a conſtant plight and inurement, induce by cuſtom 
good habits inte a realonable creature. 
To give liie to that which has yet no being, is to frame a 
living creature, taſhivn the parts, and having fitted them to- 
8 * 8 
gether, to put 1 them a UFIng ſoul. _ *. --* Lackes 
Water introduces 1½ vegetables the matter it bears along 
with it. N Woodward's Natural Hiſlory. 
 Acridubftances, which paſs into the capillary tubes, mutt 
irritate them into greater contradiction. Arbuth. on Aliments. 


2. Noting penetration beyond the outſide, or ſome action which 


reaches beyond the ſuperſicies or open part. 
To look into letters already opened or dropt is held an un- 
generous act, nts | Pope. 
3. 


e EE 
They have denominatec ſome herbs ſolar and ſome lunar, 
and ſuch like toys put 2½0 great words. Bacon. 


than ſuch as they are divided into by the fire. 
A man mult hn hinifelf to a love of other mens ins; tor 
a bare notion of this black art will not carry lum ſo far. South, 
Sure thou art born to ſome peculiar fate, 8 
When the mad people rife againſt the ſtate, 
To look them if duty; and command ES 
An awful hlence with thy lifted hand. Dryden's Perfius. 
It concerns every man that would not trifle away his loul, 
ſeriouſneſs to enquire into theſe matters. itſon. 
He is not a frail being, that he ſhould be tired i com- 
pliance by the force of addons application. ö 
In hollow bottoms, if any fountains chance to riſe, they 
naturally ipread themſelves ½ lakes, before they can find 
any iſſuc. | Addiſon on Italy. 
| it would have bcen all irretrievably loſt, was it not by this 
means collected and brought iht one mals. =Weoodrward. 
Why are thele poſitions charged upon me as their fole au- 
thor; and the reader led inte a belief, that they were never 
before maintained by any perſon of virtue.“ Atterbury. 
It is no ways congruous, that God ſhould be always 
frightening and aſtonithing men zzto an acknowledgement of 
the truth, who were made to be wrought upon by calm evi- 
| | Aliterbury's Sermons. 
A man may whore and drink himſelf inte atheiſm ;z but it 
is impoſſible he ſhould think himſelf 720 it. Bentley. 
INTO'LERABLE. adj. [ intolerabilis, Lat. intolerable, Fr.] 


any quality in a degree too powertu] to be endured. 
It we bring into one day's thoughts the evil of many, cer- 
tain and uncertain, what will be and what will never be, our 


load will be as intolerable as it is unreaſonable, Tayhr. 
His awful preſence did the crowd ſurprize; | 
Nor durſt the raſh ſpectator meet his _ 
Eyes that confeſs d him born for kingly ſway, 
So tierce, they flaſh'd zntolerable day.  Dryazn. 


Some men are quickly weary of one thing : the ſame itudy 
long continued in is as intolerable to them as the appearing 


long in the ſame clothes is to a court lady. ocke. 
From Param's top th* Almighty rode, 
Intolerable day proclaim'd the God, | Broome. 


2. Bad beyond ſufferance. : 5 
ISTO'LERABLENESS. 2. f. [from intolerable.] Quality of a 
thing not to be endured. 


4 


_ endurance. 


able to endure. CER, 

Too great moiſture affefts human badies with one claſs of 
diſeaſes, and too great dryneſs with mother; the powers of 
human bodies being limited and intulerant of exceſſes. 

| Arbulbnot. 
Jo IxTO'MB. v. a. ¶ in and tomb. ] To incloſe in a funeral mo- 
nument; to bury. | 
What commandment finally had they.for the ceremony of 
odours uſed about the bodies of the dead, after which cuſtom 
notwithſtanding our Lord was contented that his own moſt 
precious blood ſhoald be tztombed. Hooker, b. i. 
Is't night's predominance or the day's ſhame, 
Shakeſ. 


which was derived their original pattern. Locke. } 
Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us; 
Tis Heav*n itſelt that points out an hereafter, 
And timales eternity to man. Addiſon's Cato. 


Arbuthnot. | 


INTIMATION. 2. / [intimation, Fr. from intimate.) Hint; 


South's Sermons. | 


As to the compoſition or diſſolution of mixed bodics, which | 


Hooker. | 


2, Unmanageable; furious. 


5 Donne. 
III TRACTARHENESss. 2. . [from itractable.] Obſtinacy , 


clination to the ſite it held, how much more may education, 


oting a new ſtate to which any thing is brought by the | 


Compound bodics may be reſolved into other 1 | 
Boyle. 


| | e. and tool himicif into irrecoverable miſery, with the greatelt | 
I8TESTISE. 4. /. [inteflinum, Lat. inteſtiue, Fr.] The gut; 


Smolridge. | 


1. Inſufferable; not to be endured ; not to be borne; having 


INTO'LER ABLY, adv. { from intalerable.] To a degree beyond 


INTO'LERANT. adj. [ intolerant, French. ] Not enduring; not | 


Mighty hero's more mafeſtick ſhades, 


To I'NTONATE. wv. a. C intono, Lat.] To thunder. Diel. 
INTONA'TION. #./. Litton, Fr, trom iutonate. ] The at 
of thuadering. | Di. 
To INTO'NE. V. . [trom intono, or rather from tone; mibu- 
ner, French.] To make a flow protracted noiſe. 
So twells each wind-pipe; aſs intozes to als | 
Harmonick twang. Pope's Dunciad, b. ii. 
To IN TOR T. v. a. {mtortuo, Latin.] To twilt; to wicath z 
to wring. | | 9 
The brain is a congeries of glands, that ſeparate the finer 
parts of the blood, called animal ſpirits; and a gland is no, 
thing but a canal varioully intorted and wound up together. 
F | : Airbulbuot. 
With rev'rent hand the king preſents the gold, 
Which round tu' zztorted horns the gilder roll'd. Pope. 
To INTO XICA TE. v. a. [in and toxicum, Latin. To in- 
ebriate; to make drunk. | 
The more a man drinketh of the world, the more it in- 
toxicateth; and age doth profit rather in the powers of under- 
itanding than in the virtues of the will and atfectlons. Bacon. 
As with new wine into xicated both, 
They ſwim in mirth, and faney that they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings, 


My carly mittrels, now my ancient mule, 

That fttrong Circean liquor ceaſe t' infule, | 
Wherewlth thou didit ;ntoxtcate my youth, Denbam. 
What part oi wild fury was there in the bacchanals which 
we have not ſeen equall'd, if not exceeded, by ſome intoxt- 
cated realots? | Decay of Piety. 
Ochers, after having done fine things, yet ſpoil them 25 
endeavouring to make them better; and are 10 intoxicated 


ſutter themlelves to be deceived, Dryden Dufreſnoy. 
| Vegetables by fermentation are wrought up to {pirituous 


tor no truit taken crude has the intoxicating quality of wine. 
8 2] 3 Arbuthnot. 
INTOXICA'TtON. 2. /. [from intoxicate.} Incbriation ; ebri- 
ety ; the act of making drunk; the ſtate of being drunk. 
That king, being in amity with him, did to burn in katred 
towards hun, as to drink of the lees and dregs of” Perkin's 
iutoxication, who was every where elle detected. 


cation which verbal inagick brings upon the mind. South, 
INTRACTABLE. 2. J. [ intractabilis, Lat. intraitable, Fr.] 
1. Ungovernable; violent; ſtubborn; obſtinate. 


To love them who love us is ſo. natural a paſſion, that 
even the molt intractabie tempers obey its force. Rogers. 


By what means ſerpents, and other noxious and more in- 
together. Wondzvard"s Natural Hijtory. 
perverſeneſs. 


INTRNCTABLY. adv, [from intractable.] Unmanageably; 
{tubbornly. _ | 5 | 


cuſt IxTRANQUILITY. u. ,. [in and tranquility.] Unquietnels | 
otlon..|. | 


want of fett. 


es men 1n1- 


pams, and to rcheve that #.tranguility which m 
„„ Temple. 


patient of lying in their beds. | 15 
INTRANSITIVE. S. 4. L ranſitivus, Latin. . 
In grammar. ] A verb itranili ve is that which ſignifies an 

action, not conccived as having an effect upon any object ; 

af, 2000, Le 5 ö 


able to any other ſubſtance. | 

Some of the moit experienced chemiſts do affirm quick - 
ſilver to be hen able, and theretore call it liquor æter- 
nus. | | Ray on the Creation. 


| To INTREASURE. v. a. [i and treaſure.) Lo lay up as in 


a treaſury, f 

There is a hiſtory in all mens lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceas'd; 
The which obterv'd, a man may propheſy, 
With a near aim, ot the main chance of things 
As yet not come to lite, which in their ſeeds 
And 


. 


To INTRE'NCH, FV. A. (in und rancher, French, 


. To invade; to encroach; to cut off part oi witat belongs 


to another. | | N 
Little I deſire my ſcepter ſhould intrench on God's forc- 
reignty, which is the only king of men's coniciences, 
| King Charles. 
That crawling inſect, who from mud began, IE. 
Warm'd by my beams, and kindled into man! 
Durit he, who does but for my plcature live, 


but leaſt of all with children, 

2. Jo break with hollows, | 
| Th „„ 

Deep ſcats of thunder had zatrench*t, and care 

Sat on his faded check. 

3. To fortity with a trench: as, th allies were zntrenched in 

their camp. | 


Locke » 


only in Shakeipeare, is thus explained by one of his editors: 
The iitrenchant air means the air which ſuddenly encroaches 
and cloſes upon the ſpace left by any body which had paſſed 
through it. Hanmer, I believe Shakefpeare intended rather 


derived zntrenchant, from in privative, and !reacher, to cut; 
tutrenchoit is indeed properly xt cutting, ratier than 7257 20 
be cut; but this is not the only inttauce i which Shaketpeare 
contounds words of active and paſſive ſignification. ] Not to 
be divided; not to be wounded; indiviible. 
As eaſy may'ſt thou the zntrenchant air 
With thy keen ſword impreſs, as make me bleed, 
| e | Shakeſpeare. 
e n. ſ. {from intrench.] Fortitication with 
a trench. 
INTRE'PID. 4d. [ intrefide, Fr. intrepidus, Latin.} Fearleſs ; 
daring ; bold; brave. | es La 
Argyle 
Calm and ixtrepid in the very throat 
Of ſulphurous war, on Teniers dreadful field. Thomſon. 
INTREPIDIYY, z. ſ. [intrepidite, Fr.] Fearleflneſs; courage; 
boldneis. 6 
I could not ſuineiently wonder at the iutrepidlity of theſe 
diminutive mortals, who durit yentute to walk upon my 
body, without trembling. Culliwer's Travels. 
eee Y. adv. {trom intrepid.] Fearleſsly; boldly; 
daringly, | 
He ries the globe for the ſcene; he launches forward ia- 
trepidly, like one to whom no place is new. Pope. 
I'RTRICACY. u. /. trom zntricate.} State of being entangled z 
perplexity; involution z complication of facts or notions. 
he part of Ulyſſes in Homer's O«ivitey is much adinired 
by Arittotle, as perplexing that fable with very agretable 
4 and intricacies, by the many adventures in his vovage, 
and the fubtilty o: his behaviour, Ad. /n. 
I'NTRICATE. adi. ¶intricatus, Lat.] Eutangled; perpieedz 


That darkneſs does the face ot earth intomb. 


involved; complicated; obſcuic. 
Mack 


And youths mtc-b'd betore their father's eyes. Dryden, | 


Wherewith to ſcorn the earth. Milton's Par. Loft, b. . 


with an earneſt deſire of being above all others, that they 


liquors, having quite different qualities from the plant itſelf ; 


Bacon. 
W hence can this proceed, but from that beſotting intoxi- 


trattable kinds, as well as the more innocent and uſeful, got 


Jactations were uſed for amuſement, and allay in conſtant _ 


| 2 _ Clarke's Lat. Gramm. 
INTRANSMU'TABLE. adj. in and tranſmutable.) Unchange- 


weak * he intreuſureil. one Hen, IV. 


Intrench on love, my great prerogative? Dryden's Aureng. 
We are not to zztrench upon truth in any converſation, 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. i. 


INTRE'NCHANT. aj. [This word, which is, I believe, found 


to expreſs the idea of indiviſibility or invulnerablenets, and 
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© INTRIYGUER. . /. [intrigueur, Fr. from intrigue. One who 


2. Within; at the inſide. „ + 
In his countenance no open alteration ; but the lets he 


Much of that we are to ſpcak may ſcem to a number per- 
haps tedious, perhaps obſcure, dark, und zntricate. Hooker. 
lis ſtile in writing was fit to convey the molt zutricate 
buſinels to the underftanding with the utmolt clearnels, Addif. 
Tol'xTRICATE, [from the achective.] To perplex; to darken. 
Not proper, nor in ule. | 
Alterations of *rnames have ſo intricated, or rather ob- 
ſcured, the truth of our pedigrees, that it will be no little 
hard labour to deduce them. 2 Camden. 
I'STRICATELY. adv. [from intricate. } With involution of 
one in another; with perplexity. Fe 
That variety of factions, into which we are ſo 2tricately 
engaged, gave occation to this diſcourſe. Sac t. 
I'STRICATENESS. 2. /. [ from intricate.) Pei plexity; invo- 
lution; obſcurity. | | | 
He found ſuch intricatene/s, that he could ſee no way to 
lead him cut of the maze, | Sudney. 
INTRIGUE. . %. Ciatrigue, French.] . 
x. A plot; a private tranſaction in which many parties are 
engaged: uſually an affair of love. 
Theſe are the grand intrigues of man, 
Theſe his huge i, and theſe his vaſt deſires. 
RE Tt 5 1 Flatmon. 
A young fellow long made love, with much artiftice and 
intrigue, to a rich widow. | Addiſon's Guardian. 


The hero of a comedy 1s repreſented victorious in all his“ 


mtrigues. Fut. 


Now love is dwindled to ien | 
And marriage grown a money league. 
2. Intricacy; complication. Little in ute. . 
Though this vicinity of ourſelves to ourſelves cannot give 
us the full proſpect of all the 727rigues of our nature, yet wr 
have much more advantage to know ourjclves, tl un to know 
other things without us. Hale's Origin of Monk&nd., 
3- The complication or perplexity of a table or poem; artful 

involution of teigned trantaction. „ 
As thele cauſes are the beginning of the action, the op- 


poſite deſigus againſt that of the hero are the middle of it, 


and form that difficulty or tr:gue which makes 1. the 
greateſt part of the poem. 7 | ohe. 


To INTRIGUE. v. u. {intriguer, Fr. from the noun. ] To 


form plots; to carry on private detigns, | 


buſies himſelf in private tranſactions ; one who forms plots; 
one who purſues women, 8 3 | 
1 defire that 7mtriguers will not make a pimp of my lien, 


and convey their thoughts to one another. Acliliſon. 


ſecretolotting. | | | | 
INIL RI. LAL. adj « { ntriaſecus, Lat. intrinſeque, French. 
This word is nuw generally written iti, ?, contrarily to 
_ etymology.]. | | | 
1. Internal; lolid; natural; 
parent, 3 175 | 
Theſe meaſure the las of God not by the zutrinſecal good - 


INT&IGUINGLY. adv, | from itrigue.] With intrigue; with | 


not accidental; not merely ap- 


neis and equity ot them, but by reluctancy and oppoſition 
- : . 5 . 2 * ; . i K . 2 
which they nnd in their own hearts againſt them. Tullotſon. 
The near and:utricyccal, and convincing argument of the 
being of God, is lrom human nature itſcit, 
2. Intimate; clulely familiar. Out of ute. 


He falis into iatrinſecal ſociety with Sir John Graham, 


who diſſuaded him from marriage, and gave him rather en- 
couragement to woo fortune in court Wotton. 

__ Sir Fulk Greville was a man in appearance zztrinſecal with 
dim, or at leaſt admitted to his melancholy hours. Wotton. 
ISTRINSECALLY. adv. [from mntrjajecal.) dt 
1. Iuternally; naturally; really. 27-6 | Os 
 Alye is a thing ablolutely and mtrinſecally evil. South. 
very one of his pieces is an ingot of gold, intrinſecally) 
and ſolidly valuable. 5 Prior. 


ſhewed without, the more it wrought rtriz/ecally. Wotton. 


If once bercaved of motion, it cannot of itielt acquire it | 


again; nor till it be thruſt by tome other body from without, 
or iatriaſecally moved by an immaterial telt-attive ſubitance 
that can pervade it. | 
INTRINSICK. adj. Lintrinſecus, Latin. 
1. Inward ;. internal; real; true. 


Intrinjick goodnels contiſts in accordance, and fin in con- 


trariety to the ſecret will of God, as well as to his revealed. 

. | 7  Hammond's Fundamentals, 
2. Not depending on accident; fixed in the nature of the thing. 
The difference between worth and merit, ſtrictly taken; 
that is, a man's intrinſick; this, his current value. Grew. 
His fame, like gold, the more "tis try'd, 

The more thall its zz:7r:7/ick worth proclaim. | 


the eyes of the beholder. 
INTRIUNSECATE. adj. {This word ſeems to have been igno- 
rantiy formed between it ricate and intrinjecal.] Perplexed; 
- entangled, 1 1 
Re | Such ſmiling rogues as theſe, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain EE 
Too wiricyocate t unlooſe. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
| Come, mortal wretch, | Hee; 
With thy tharp teeth this knot 2e | 
Ot life dt once untic. Shakeſp. anthony ot Cleo; 
T2 IN TRODU CE. wv. a. [ mired, Lat. tatroluire, Fr.] 
1. Lo conduct or uſher into a place, or to a perton, 


Mauthematicians of advanced {ſpeculations may have other, 


__ ways to #3troduce into their minds ideas of infinity. Locke, 
2. To bring tomething into notice or practice. | 
This yuigar errour whoſoever is able to reclaim, he ſhall 


ritrodice a new way of cure, preſerving by theorv as well. 


as Practice. Browws's Fitgar Errours, b. iv. 
An author who fkould introduce a tport of words upon 
the ſtage, woull meet with tinall Eppiaules Brod. 
;. To produce; to give Ooccaon. = 
W hatioever iu, habits in children, deterves the care 
and attention of their governors. _ Locle e Eddicoation, 
+. To bring into writing or diſcourſe by proper prep atives, 
INTRODU'CER. 2. /. {ntroduterr, Fr. trom w7iroducc.] 
1. One who conducts another to a place or perſon. 
2. Any one who brings any thing unto practice or notice. 
The beginning of the Earl of Eflex 1 mutt attribate to 
my Lord ot Leiceſter ; but yet as an 427g ducer or lupporter, 
not as a tracher, | IW3ton.. 
It is commonly charged upon the army, that the beaſtly 
vice of drinking to excels hath been lately, from their ex- 
ample, reſtated Among us; but whoever the zntr9.ducers were, 
they have tucceeded to a miracle. Swrft, 
INTRODU'CTION. n. ſ. Lin: reduction, Fr. introcſucsig, Lat.] 
1, The act of conducting or uſticring to any place oz perſon; 
the nate of being uſhered or conducted. 
. The act of bringing any new thing into notice or practice. 
The Archbithop of Canterbury had purtued the iatro- 
duflign of the liturgy and the canons inco Scotland with 
great vehemence. — _ Clarendon. 
3. The pretace or part of a book containing previous matter, 
Id *00U'CTIVE- adj. | int roducti, French; trom α,iE“Lu uc. ] 
dern gas the means to ſomething elle. 
The crvths of Chriit crucified, is the Chriſtian's philoſo- 
ply, and 2 good lite 15 the Chridian's logie; that great in- 
_ itrvmcntal int rudi ti ve arts that mult zuide the mind into 
the toi mer. South's Sermns. 


Swifts Bliſcelt. | 


Bentley. 1 


Gs Bentley's Sermons. ; 


Prior. 
Beautiful as a jewel ſet in gold, which, though it adds 
little to zrtrizich value, yet improves the luſtre, and atiradts 
| Rogers's Sermons, 


atra. 


INTF 

INTRODUCTORY. adj. [trom introductus, Latin. ] Previous, 
ferving as a means to ſomething further. | 

This intredudtory diſcourſe ittelf is to be but an clay, not 
a book. | Boyle. 
INTROGRE'SS1ON. . J. C iutregrſſo, Latin.] Entrance; the 
act of entering. | 
IxTRO“IT. 1. /. [introit, French.] The beginning of the 
mats; the beginmung of publick devotions, | 
ISTROMI'SSION. . J. [iutromifio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of ſending in. 5 

It tight be cauted by intromiſſion, or receiving in the form 
of that which is cen, contrary tpecics ar forms lhould be re- 
ceived contutcdly together, which Ariltotle thews to be ab- 
ſurd. Peachar on Drawing. 

All the reaſon that I could ever hear alledged by the chiet 
factors for a general i7:7rom:fien of all ſects and pertuation> 
into our communion, is, that thoſe who ſcparate trom us are 
{tiff and obitinate, and will not 1vbmit to the rules of our 
church, and that theretore they ſhould be taken away. South, 
2. | In the Scottiſh law.] The act of intermeddling with ano- 
ther's'elfc&ts: as, be /holl be brought to an account for his 
intromtions with juch an tate. FE | 
To INTROMIT. v. d. Ciatronitto, Latin.] To ſend in; to let 
in; to admit; to allow to enter; to be the medium by which | 
any thing enters. | 


in the room. Hulder's Elements of Speech. 
Tinged bodies and liquors 1eflect tome fort of ra $, and | 
intromit or trunſmit other forts. Nexwton's Optichs, 


inhde. | 
The attings of the mind or imagination itfelf, by way of 
reflection or introſpection of themlelves, are ditcernible b 
man, | Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
I was forced to make an 5 9s into my own mind, 
and into that idea of beauty which I have formed in my own 
imagination. Dryden. 


coming in. e 8 be | 
Scarce any condition which is not exhauſted and obſcured, 
from the commixture of zztrovenent nations, either by com- 
merce or conqueſſ. | 
To INTRU'DE. v. u. [intrudo, Latin. ] 
without invitation or permiſſion. JE; 
Thy years want wit, thy wit wants edge 
And manners, to intrude where I am grac'd, SHA. 
The Jewiſh religion was yet in pofſethon z and thierctore 
that this might ſo cuter, as not to z2trude, it was to bring 


Some thobghts riſe and intrude upon us, while we ſhun 
them; others fly from us, when we would hold'them, Halls. 
2. To cncroach; to force in uncalled or unpermitted. 
Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a voluntary 


things which he hath not feen. : Col. ii. 18. 
To INT RU“ DE. v. 4. To force without right or welcome. 


which the prince keeps ſecret, is repreſented by the winds ſhut 
up in a bull-hide, which the companions of Ulyſfes would 
needs be lo toclith us to pry into. Pope. 


INTRUDER. 2. /. [from intrude.] One who forces humicit | 


into company or atfairs without right or welcome. 
e And the hounds 5 
Should drive upon the new transformed limbs, 


2 Go, batezntruder! over-weening ſtave! - 
- Beltow thy tawning imiles on equal mates. 
They were but intruders upon the poſſeſſion, during che 
minority of the heir: they knew thole lands were the right - 
ful inheritance of that young lady. 
| Will you, a bold wtruder, never learn : 
To know your baſket, and your bread difcern? Dryden. 


and intruders, ſuch as ſhe had no acquaintance with. Locke. 
The whole fraternity of writers ri{e up in arms againtt 
every new intruder into the world of fame. Addiſon. 
INTRU'S10N. 2. / [ iutrigſian, French; intrufio, Latin.] 
1. The act of thruſting or torcing any thing or perſon into 
any place or ſtate. | | 
It muit raiſe more ſubſtantial ſuperſtructions, and fall agen 
very many excellent ſtrains, which have been juſtled off by 
the zntru/zons of poetical fictions. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
The ſeparation of the parts of one body, upon the iatriſſion 


poullſe, and the like, ſeem to have {ome connection. Locke. 
2. Encroachment upon any perſon or place; unwelcome en- 
trance; entrance without invitation or permiſſion. 
I think myſelf in better plight for a lender than you are, 
the which hath lomething emboldened me to this untcaloned 
itruſion; tor they lay, if money go before, all i þ do lie 
pen. ; : 0 ; Sha eſpeare. | 
Frogs, lice, and flies, mult all his palace fill 3 
With loath*d itruſion. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
How's this, my ton? Why this intru/ion ? 
Vere not my orders that I ſhould be private? 
Imap clole, aiter fo long an wtru/iou upon your mee ita- 
tions. 
3. Voluntary and uncalled undertaking of any thing. 
It will 
my . or fortune, and fo ſtand charged with 772- 
tru/ign and impertinency. Motten. 
To INTRU'ST. v. a. [i and fru. ] To treat with confidence; 
to charge with any 1ecret commifſion, or thing of value. 
His majeſty had a ſolicitous care for the payment of his 
debts ; though in ſuch a manner, that none ot the duke's 
othcers were zutruſted with the knowledge of it. Clarend:n. 
Receive my counſel, and ſecurely move; 
Intruft thy fortune to the pow'rs above. Dryden's Juv. 
Are not the lives of thoſe, who draw the Word 
In Rome's detence, futruſted to our care? Add!jon's Cato. 
He compoled his biliet-doux, and at the time appointed 
went to intruft it to the hands of his confidant, Arbuthnot. 
INTUITION. 2. /. [intuitus, intueor, Latin.] 


mediate knowledge. 

At our rate of judging, St. Paul had ſurely paſſed for a moſt 
malicious periecutorz whereas God ſaw he did it ignorantly 
in unbcliet, and upon that zrztutioz had mercy on him. 

| x Government ef the Tongue. 

The truth of theſe propoſitions we know by a bare hmple 
ixtuition of the ideas, and ſuch propoſitions are called ſel 2 
evident. 6 Locke. 

2. Knowledge not obtained by deduction of reaſon, but in- 
ttantaneoully accompanying the ideas which are its object. 

All knowledge of caules is deductive; for we know none 
by umple 72ta5tzax, but through the mediation of their effects; 
tor the caluality itlelt is inſenſible. Glanwille"s Scepfis. 

Diitcourte was then almoſt as quick as intuition. 

He their fingle virtues did ſurvey, | 

By intuition in his own jarge breaſt. Dryden. 


3Flais in the window itronn⁰its light without cold to thoſe | 


To INTROSPE'CT. v. a. [ introſpeftus, Lat.] To take a view | 
of the inſide, A V 
INTROSPE'CTION. 2. J. [from intraſpect.] A view of the 


INTROVE'NNIENT. adj. [iatro and venio, Latin.] Entering; 


Brown's Vulger Errours. | 


1. To come in unwelcome by a kind of violence; to enter“ 


its warrant from the ſame hand of Omnipotence. South. | 
| Forgive me, fair one, it othcious friendſhip | 
[Fore on your repcle, and comes thus late | 
To greet you with the tidings of ſuccels. Rove. 


| humility, and wortkipping of angels, mntrudirg into hole | 


Not to intrude one's {elf into the mylterics of government, | 


VUnmannerly intruder as thou art! Shak. Titus Andron. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 
Davies on Irelau. l. 


She had ſeen a great variety of faces: they were all firangers | 


of another, and the change from reſt to motion upon im- 


: t we | 
Wake's Preparation for Death, | 


e laid, I handle an art no way ſuitable either to 


1. Sight ot any thing. Uled commonly of mental view z im- 


South. | 


INV 

r. Seen by the wn immediately without the Interven! 
reaton. | der veaton gt 

Immediate perception of the agreement or diſaęr 
two ideas, is when, by comparing them together us as a 
we ice their agreement orditz green ent; this therefore; : 
munve knowledge. enen 
I hole lotty flights of thought, and almoſt as L 


ception of abſtruſe notions, thoſe exalted d. Leck. 


Lo, a 
neee: mn 


thematical theorems, we ſometimes {ce exitens , mi. 
the fame perſon. in one ang 
2. dceing, not barely believing, blend, 


Faith, beginning here with a weak apprche 
8 - . 6: © " + 1 * 
not ſcen, endech with the 2e viticn of G 
to cone. | 1 
I, Having the power ct diſcovering truth immediate! 1 
Vatiociniution, e 
FS 4 ” ; 4 A 
The rule of ghollly or immaterial natures, as Fate. 
angels, is their mttitive intellectual judgment E:- Sr kb, 
ang: ___ 7 ct OUNCapni, 
the amiable beauty and high goodnets of that obieg Lech. 
* li 4 _ 4 1 8 * Je Wh. 
wich untpeakable joy and delight, doth ſet chem on werk. 
; Huli, 


* 
non of thi, * 
$ ; W 
CUMIN ins 8 4 


| The ſoul receives 
Difcurſive or intuitive. Ju. 
INTUITIVELY. adv. ¶ intuitivement, French. ] Witt ſite, 
duction of reatan ; by immediate perception, Rout de. 
Phat our love is ſound and fincere, that it cometh 
pure heart, and a good conſcience, and a faith unfe⸗ 
who can pronounce, ſaving only the Searcher of a 
hearts, who alone iatuitivefy doth know in this kind wh 


from a 


we his? | 10 
od Almighty, who ſees all things intuitively. d, 
want logical Na. | ings 4tuittwely, does not 


= Baker on Learn; 
Fe ) E ing. 
Hs CUME'SCENCE. [ 3 [ intumeſcence, French; intyn 5 
NTUMESCENCY..$ Latin. ] Swell; tumour; the ad as 
of twelling. 5 ; FI ban 
According to the temper of the terreous parts at the bei 
tom, as they are more hardly or eafily moved, they varioull 
2 continue, or end their intumeſcencics. Le, 
his ſubterranean heat cauſes a great rarefaRion aud. 
. tumeſcence of the water of the abyſs, putting it into very Neat 
commotions, and. at the ſame time making the like Kee 


1 upon the earth, occaſions an earthquake, Woedrd, 
NTURGE'SCENCR. . . [i and turgeſco, Latin) S. 

| | W Latin. Swelllug; 

the act or ſtate of Welling. 80 | TOO 


Not by attenuation of the upper part of the ſea, but iu 
geſcencies cauſed tirit at the bottom, and carrying the upft 
part of it hefore them. Brown's Vulgar e 

Iv SE. u. /. ¶ intuſtis, Latin.] BruiſG. Hen 
To INT WI NE. v. g. ¶ in and fubine.] e os 
bo To twiil, or wreati together, 

cj Tits opinion, though Falle, yet intzvized with ae n 

| men do never periih, abated the fear of death in 
them. | | Hooker 
3s 


* 


2. To incompaſs by circling round it. 
7 63 3 ui 
3 Tie vel and veil divine, 
Mhichsaand'ring foliage and rich flow'rs intzuine, . 
To INVADE. S. g. [invado, Latin. 
I, To attack a country; to make an hoſtile entrance, 
He will rade them with his troops. Hab. ill. ib. 
EP : * SON ERES + Mae 5 ö 5 . 1 
Should he #40046 any part of their country, he wou!d tvay 
ſee that nation up in arms, | e ale 
With dang'rous expedition they inwade. 
Heav'n, whoſe high Is 4 : h 11 
1zy N, whole high walls fear no aſſault. In 
3 Thy race in times to comme | 
Shall {pread the conquetts of imperial Rome; 
Rome, whoſe aſcending tow'rs ſhall heay'n 22845 
Invoiving earth and ocean in her ſhade,  Dryder's Er. 
Encouraged with ſucceſs, he invades the province ct pls 


loſophy. N Did. 
In vain did Nature's wiſe command 
Divide the waters from the land, 
If daring ſhips, and men prophane, | 
Invade tht inviolable main. | Ddr. 


2. To attack; to ati ; to allault. | | 
There thal! be fedition among men, and iavading one aro- 
ther z they ſhall not regard their Kings. 2 Fe. x. 1%, 
Thou think'ſt "tis much, that this contentious tor 
Ind] us to the {kin ; ſo'tis to hee: : 
But where the greater malady is fix d, 
Ihe leſier is ſcarce felt. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
1 N. violate with the firſt act of hoſtility; to attack, ua ee 
„ fend. | , | 
4 Lour foes are ſuch, as they, not you, have made; 
And virtue may repel, though not vade. - Dn du. 
IVA DER. 2. /. [trom tnwado, Latin.] 
1. One who enters with hoſtility into the poſſeſſions of another 
The breath of Scotland the Spaniards could not endurj 
neither durſt they, © Cars Tan in Ireland. Bac 
; Their piety h | 
In ſharp conteſt of battle found no aid 5 
Againſt invaders. Milton's Paradiſe Lai. 
That knowledge, like the coal from the altar, ſerves val 
to embroil and conſume the ſacrilegious muaderi. 
0 | = - Decay of Fg. 
Were he loſt, the naked empire . 
Would be a prey expos d to all ers. Denban 5 ty 
Tue country about Attica was the molt barren of 3% i? 
Greece, through which means it happened that the Hes 
were never expelled by the fury of 7Vaders. wy” 
Secure, by William's care, let Britain ftand; 


— 


7 


Nor dread the bold inwader's hang. oe 
Eſteem and judgment with ſtrong fancy on, 
5 call the fair invader in; 
Iy darling favourite inclination, too, oth 
All. all conf | | Gran" 


| al piring with the toe. 
2. An ailajlant, 5 
3. Enercacher; intruder, 1 
The ſubſtance thereof was formerly comprized in that ha 
compounded ityle, but afterwards prudently enlarged _ 
repelling and preventing heretical ?pVaders- How's. 
INVALE'SCENCE, u. J. [znvalejco, Latin. ] Strength; Lad. 
Gree. | | * 
INVALID. adj. Iinwalide, French; invalidas, Lat.] Wei 
of no weight or cogency. | 
| But this I urge, | 
Admitting motion in the heav'ns, to ſhew Milken, 
Invalid, that which thee to doubt it mov'd. fe. 
To Inva'LIDATE. va. {trom invalid.) To werken 
prive of force or etticacy. > © 
To invalidate ſuch a conſequence, ſome wings . 
ſpeciouſly enough alledged. „ l drs 
Tell a man, paſſionatelv in love, that he 1s filtes, iris en 
ſcore of witneſſes of the falſehood of his miſtreis, 11 al thei 


to on but three Kind words of her's ſhall 1V Icke. 
telt monies, ar hut 
INVALIDE, u. /. French. ] One diſabled dy ckne's 
hat beggar in the ?zwaſrgdes, j 
With lameneis broke, with blindneſs ſinitten, py, 
Wiſh'd ever decently to die? 117 French-] 
INVALIDITY. 2. / Lin and valitity; ir valilite, F- 


1. Weakneis; want of cozency. | : 
2. Want of bodily ſtrength, This is no Eugliſh wen. ies 
He odered, that neue who could work hon fs, fi 
and that none who could not work, by age, cn 4. 
validity, ſhould want. 


ciu· 
INVA'LUABLE. adj. [in and valuabie. ] Prec ou woot 


INTUITIVE. 4. % Lit, , low Latin; intuittf, French. 


mation; ineltimable. 


ad 
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„ed would not be ſo free an act as it 
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, . s ot believing. , . Yo pi v4 
n dj. (in and variarus, Latin; uτανπαπν,j⁰Blic, 
Ix va RIABLE: * f 0 14-1 
0 ench.] Unchangeabie; conttant. 
d. bY * not able to deugn times by days, months, or years, 
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The nations of un' Aufohlan {ore 
Shall hear the drcadtul rumour, from atar, 
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Ot amd 1 ajll, and embrace the war. 


1 the Conqueror invaded England 
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jv; a A ei in beech or writing; ä reproachful ac- 
Suppet e eat ee nas Net i, 
rrours cult on. 855 : | | | 4 
Ft. f Pino mien defirine to ſerve God as they ovght, but being 
EI rot biltul as to unwind themſelves, Where the nates of 


elaing tveech do lie to emangie them, are in mind not a hidle 
Leubted, hen then hear {6 bitter anvectives agamit that 
„ is church hath tavght them to reverence-a3 holy, to 
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One ot thete nei bertugumſt mierev ry, in a coul of ſe- 
nade; ben wecks, could nut cure Ong dial ferpes in the Face, 
Du di. FEmndau , Surrery. 


V EIGLE. v. a. [invootiare, Ital. Rinſrews ld 
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3 Is. de: year's old. Sfectator. 
0 tr OT pm . * ” >. . 5 — 1 2 
3 erg. 1. /. [from inv. ] Seducer; deceiver; allure! 
d in that 2 * | 


Farne. 
bea 
n 


+9907 preſented to the emperor for his admirable beauty, 
NEN bt bim up as his inveigler. . 
Le Eo v. 4. [ in-venter, French; inven, Latin. ] 

4 Over; to find out; to excogitate; to produce ſome- 

bot made before. e 
e ſuhllance of the ſervice of God, ſo far forth as it hath 


— N Mv } * NE i / * z > »} 2 F 
hed ching more than the Jaw of reaſon doth teach, ma; 


Late] We 


row, - RVRted of men, but muſt be received from God 
3 8 Heoker. 


ir 4). x m - . a HW 
7 5 their count, which lovers books 7zvent, 
here of Cupid _— VEUTS contains. 
„Mat 2 


Spenſer. 


; ak. Ch wen of mirth enough, though there were none 

1 J ring OK deviſe, and thoutand ways muon? 

ſilted, we tee her fooliſh humour and vain jolliment. Spenſer. 
15, 3%” chef dick do them that invent to themtelves inſtruments ot 


* Amos, V1. 5 
b e may zig L 
Wit y invent 


or huld· r. . 
nets ® a hat more forcible we may offend 
\ "enemies, - Milten. 
Ws: Prize ; de motion of the bones in their articulations, a twofold 


donor 0 
wick ** Prepared for the inunction of their heads; both 
bs ons up the moſt apt mixture, for this ule, that can 
Y. Wilen ought upon. ; Rez, 
Wha ns 41 matters of Machaon's race, 
nag d p mary mtricacies trace, ; 
ar Lag re and late ive eyes. Blackmore. 
Wee zurn long time the wretches thoughts refin 4, 
want had fot an edge upon their mind, 


7 


EY 
D Ad. AE is 


| ”> r. - 
+. Forge is 
4 S 1 


5. The thing invented.“ 


Haoter. 


N . 
TO F137 'F 
WW-C + +* WA 


2. A contre za framer. In an ill ſenſe. 


© Sandys. 


Then various cares their working thoughts employ'd, 
Aud that which each 7uwvented, all enjoy d. Creech, 
The: ſhip, by help of a tcrew zzVented by Archimedes, 
was launched into the water, Arvuthnot. 
2. To torge; to contrive falſely; to fabricate, | 
I never did ſuch things as thoſe men have malicioufly 72- 
VORIU Agalit me. Stan. 43+ 
Here 3s a ſtrange p̃gure 77verted, againſt the plam ſente of 
the words. 8 Stilling ficet. 
3. Fo fern; to make by the imagination. | 
Iod bent as bitter l{earching terms, 
With tull as many nus of deadly hate, : 
As lean-tac'denvy im her Joathluine caye. Shakeſpeare. 
Hercules's mecting; with picature and virtue, Was 72'Verted 
by Procicus, wholived betere Socrates, and in the firſt dawn- 
ings oi pmotophy., Aditjon's Spectittor. 
4. Lo liant on; 0 mect with. 
Far eit he wonders what them makes fo glad: 
Or Bacchus men trum they did wwents 
Ir CybePotrantic ries have made them mad. 
INVENTIR. u. /. {iron tnvVertur, French. | 
1. One who produces loinething new a deviter of fomething 
net nose elde. 


As a irantlator, he was juſt; as an inverter, 


SP * 


he was rich. 


Garth, 
2. A ſorger. 
INVENTION, 1. /. [invention French; inventio, Latin. ] 
1% Fiction. „ 


Q tor a mule of fre, that would aſcend 
The biigineit heaven of 2nwertron ! 1 
| 7 | Shakejpeare's Henry V. Prologue. 
y improving what. was writ before, 
Invention Its, but judgment more. . Raſcommsn. 
Irvin is And of mule, which, being poliched of the 
other advantages common to het filters, and being warmed 
by there of Apollo, is raited higner than the reſt. Dryil. 
Fhe chief excellence or Virgil is zudgment, of Homer 13 
d ien. PE, '- Fope; 
2. Liteovery. a 5 I. 
Nature hath provided feveral glandules to ſeparate this 
juice tram the blood, and uo leis nan tour pay of channels 
0 CONVey it inio-theanouth, which arc of à Jiterventiony 
avd caliedt dds (altvalts. Hay on the Creation, 
3. Excovitationz act of producing ſomething new. 
ine 18 11 enventco of the charming le; 
Sweet notes and heavinly undes I mipuc, 


1 
La VJOULS 


10 
18 


Dfryilen. 


Vc near gur bloody couſins, net conteiling 
Thur erucl porricide, filling their hearers ea 
With ttrange ?nvontiane Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

| It thou can't accule, 5 5 
Do it without /zoention Iuidenty. Shakeſp., Henry VI. 


The garden, a place not fairer in natural ornaments than 
-ArtihcuutinVearonge. . Sidney. 
Ti 12 tion all admir'd; and each how he 
Tobe ſth' inventor miis/d, io caiy it feem'd 
Once torind, which yer umcund mot would have thought 


2, Change ot 
To INVERT. wv. a. Ln, Latin.) 


2. To 
B 


Nb he, 


INXVENFLIYE. adj. Ihen, French, AFON-U77CU7 [| Vick 
«4 a, 1 = 3 2 ; by 
ar Conan FCauly al ebenen z ie, Lie POW EL OI 


'T'hoie: 


* 3 © 3 oh 2 SG 
round tongues 1), HH NVULCTS. 


As tic rig an faucet ve Bruin, fo there never uveu any 
1 c 
ran tat eien ed be Ker {itt rel 7 Ad OT Iunicit, RAI. wi, 
Kak Ig reme morance, wit, HIFVOUIEF UE dl ly 


Her fatal image from the tempie drow, 
The tlevping, onardtians of tus caltle flew. 
"Che river te god, who never tails lis part, 
Infp.uc; ihe wit, When once he warms the beat. Diyden. 
ISVENTOR; A. J. [iavVertor, Lada,] | 
1. A finder cut ot lometinng new. . S 
We wvetne ſtatue of your Columbus, that dilcovered the: 
Weit Indes, alto the inwentor of ihips: your Mot, tha. 
Was Lie 7aVentor of ordnance, and of gunpowder, con. 
| Stucttous Ley àppeur | 
Ot nts that polith lic; 2)-Vrtors rare, | 
Umnimdiviot their Maser. Milton's Paradije Loft. 
In invention all adimir'd, andeach.how lie 
To be the tmmoentor nts; d. Milton. 
- Why ar 1th politions charged upon me as their tow 
anthe,” ond anvertsr, and the reader led into 2 belies ta 
they were never before maintained by ally perign vs vurue! 
85 e Alteroury. 


Dryden. 


Ina this upthot, purpoles nuttook, | 
Fall'n on ta” inventors heads.” Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
NVESNTORIALLY. atv. [irom mnventory, whence perhaps 
irnventorial | In manner of un 1NVEntory, 
To divide iverterial;, would dizzy the arithmctick ol 
memory: | | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
INVENT CRY... ſ. finvertaire, French; NVENtarium 
Latin, } An account of cattle ur Of MUVENDICS. 
= L found; -- : 8 
Ferſboth, an wwoiatery, thus importing, : ge, 
The jeveral parcets of his plate. Shithe/p. Henry VIII. 
Jie leannets chat aiets us, the object of our nerv, 1s 
as an mwuintory to particularize thor aburidance zur Rifler- 
inge is agaln to UN. 
a os VWhoe'er looks, \ | 
For themſelves dare not go, oer Cheapſide books, 
Shall tind their wardrobe's 74Ventgry . Donne. 
It were of much conſequence to have ſuch an zvertory ot 
nature, wherein, us on the 01% hand, nothing ſhould be want - 
ing, to nothing repeated on the other, Grew s Muſaum. 
In Perſia the daughters of Eve are reckoned in the 22ve2- 
tory of their goods and chattels; and it is uſual, when a man 
tells a bale of ſilk, to tots halt a dozen women into the bar- 
gain. Spectator. 
He gave me an ixdenttry of her goods and eſtate, ec. 
ToI'NVESNTORY:. v. g. {invontoricr, French.) To reguter; 
to place in a catalogue. | | es 
L will give out divers ſchedules of my beauty: it ſhall be 
invcuturicd, and every particle and uteniil labeli'd to my will, 
| Shotefpeare's Teeelfth Night. 
A man locks on the love of his friend as one of the rich- 
ct poſleſſious; the philolopher thought friends were to be 
inventoried as well 2s gouds. Government of the Tongue. 
INVE'NTRESS. 1. ſ. ¶ inventrice, French, from 17ventor. } A 
female that invents. : I 
The arts, with all their retinue of leſſer trades, hiſtory and 
tradition tell us when they had their begi,mmg ; and how 
many of their inventors and javertreſes were deitied. Burnet. 
Cecilia came, re 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame : | 
The ſwert enthuſiaſt, from her ſacred ſtore, 
Erlarg'd the former narrow bounds. : Dryden. 
INVERSE, adj. {inwerſe, French; inverſis, Latin.) Inverted; 
reciprocal : oppoſed to direct. It is fo called in proportion, 
when the fourth term is ſo much greater than the third, 25 
the decond is leſs than the firſt ; or io muchlets than the third 
as the lecond is greater than the firſt. ö 
Every part of matter tends to every part of matter with a 


F . i * 
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Deubam. 


INV 9 
* 


SLA eαẽ² Cortdlanus.. 


INVE“STITURE. 1. J. [ French.) 


of matter, and an Verſe du 


wplicate proportion of the diſ- 
tance, Garth, 
IN VE oe nf. [it VEror, French; inwverſio, Latin, } 
OR oog OF tine, lo as that the lait is nifty, and firſt 
It he ſpeaks truth, it is upon deſign, and a ſubtle inwerfon 
of the precept of God, to do good that evil mav come uf it, 
* * * 
. run Piilcar Errours. 
3 Tis juſt the zzÞer/o1 of an act ot parhament., your lord- 
ſhip firit hgned it, and then it was patled among t » 
and commons, : 


2 PSI" TTY 


Dryden, 


place, ſo as that each takes the room of the Other. 


1. To turn uphde down; to place in contrary method or or- 
der to that which was betore, | , 
With tate zerren, mall F humbly wee ? 
And tome proud prince, in wild Numidia born, 
Pray toaccop% nie, and forget my ſcorn ? 
All not the came way tullen Spring 
90 long dels her flowers to bear, | | 
And Vine itorms vert the year. | Dryden, 
Poely and oratory oinit things eflential, and 77wert times 
and actions, to place every thing in the molt atfeéting light, 


Waller. 


8 the laſt firſt; | 

es, every poet is « fool; 

v demonttration Ned can thow it: 

Happy could Net's 7zwerted rule 

Prox every fool to be a poet. | Pyr. 

3. Lo divert; to turn into another channel; toembezzle. In- 
tte of this co Vert ON intervert is now commonly uſed, 
- Soiyman charged him bitterly with eie his trea- 
ſures to his own private ute, and having feeret inteliigence 
with his enemies. Knolles*s Hiſtory of the Turks. 


INVEERTEDLY. adv. [irom inverted.}]- In contrary Or reg. 


verled order. 

Placing the forepart of the eye to the hole of the window 
of a darkened room, we have a pretty landtkip of the objects 
abroad, mvcriedl; painted on the paper, on the back of the 
eye. . . Derbn's Phyſico-Theolooy; 

To INVEST. v. g. {mvfl:r, French; mweflio, Latin, “ 
1. 10 reis; to clothe; to array. When it has wo accuta- 
tives it has 22 Or aανie betote the thing. 85 
ä ; heir getture Lac, Hens 

I:19/% in lank lean cheeks and war-worn coat 

P:ulened them unto the gazing moon, 

So muny. herd gholtts, ©. Shakehreares Henry V. 

Bs Thou #779 mantle didſt ie " 

Phe riiiug work of Waters. 

Let iy eves thmetorth in their full luſtre; 
I fi them 4vith thy lovelieſt ſimiles, put on | 
Thy choicett looks. A: Denhamn's Sophy 

2, bd. place in pottettion of -a rank or office. SEAS 
when wefſunttity or hallov ches vhi 1 

only to teſtity N 5 1 Nc dogs oc 
pl ty that we make pl: publick relort, that 

we 29 Gol limit vith them, and that we ſever them 
en couunneonuſes., 5 Hooker. 

Bethe death of the other archbiſhop he was inveſted in 
thac liph howty, and tale mis palace at Lambeth. 


dz 


Ces 5 : Clare halo. 
The practice of all ages, and all countries, hath been to 
do honvur to thoje whoare mveſtel with publick authority. 


„ Atlerbasy. 
3. To adorn z to grace. 
5 Honour muſt, 
Net accompanied, twuveft him only; 

But ti9ns ot noblenets, likc ſtars, Rall ſhine 
Onnen 8 Shakcſreare's Macbeth. 
The fooliſh, over-carctul fathers for this engtols'd 

The canker heaps of trong atchieved gold; 8 
. For this tacy have been thoughtful to inweft 5 
Their tons with arts and martial excrciles. Shakeſpeare. 
| Some great potentate, N 
Or of the thrones above; tuch majeity 


I him coming. Ivlitte 


6: | *"s Paradiſe Loft, 
4. 1 o CUnter; to gwe. N 1 85 | 
It there can be found fuch an inequality between man aud 
man, as there is between man and batt, or betwren foul aud 
bog, 14 zwweſteth a ryht of government, Bacun, 
5. 10 miclofe;-toJurround ſo as 16 intercept ſucchurs or pro - 
Viton3:. as, the enemy veſted the town, 
ESTIENT. adj. | mers, Latin. | Covering; cloathing. 
Phe flclts fervedas aims or moulds to this 1nd, which, 
when comolidated and treed from its 7 volt i 1 Of 
the fame ſhape as the cavity ut the well. g Ibu. 
INVESTICABLE. Ai. IH tigt.]! Vo be frarched 
out; dlcuyerable by rational ditgunution., | 
Finally, in tuch fort they are wwrftinoh 2, that the 


knowledge of them eis general 5 the work hath wiwavs been 


| ane Rp with them. Hooker. 
n doing evil, we prefer a leſs good before a greater, ihe 
3 whereof is by reaton 2-wve/tigabley nnd may be 
cnown. | BE Hooker. 
To INVE'STIGATE. v. g. [1:veftigo, Latin.] "To tearch 
out; to find out by rational difquinton. | 
Inveſtigate the variety of motions and figures made by 

the organs for articulation, | Thelier of Sprech. 
From the pretent zppearances 7nweſligate the powers and 


forces oi nature, and from theſe account tor future ohiirya}., 


tions. | Cheyne's Phil. Prince. 


TIxVESTIGA'TION. nf. [invefligation, Fr. inwefligatis, Lat.] 
1, The act of the mind by which unknown truths are diſcy-* 


vered, 

Not only the znwveſtigation of truth, but the communi- 
cation of it alto, is often practiſed in fuch a method as ncei- 
ther agrees preciſely to ſynthetick or analytick, Malis. 

Progreſlive truth, the patient force of thought 
Investigation calm, whoſe ſilent powers | 
Command the world, Thomſon's Summer. 

2. Examination, | | 

Your travels I hear much of : my own ſhall never more 
be in a ſtrange land, but a diligent zzveſtigation of my own 
territories : I mean no more tranſlations, but ſomething do- 
meſtick, fit for my own country. Pope to Swift, 


1. Theright of giving poftctiion of any manor, office, or be- 
__ nefice, | | 
Hle had refuſed to yield up to the pope the inveſtiture of 

biſhops, and collation of cccleliaſtical dignities Within his 
dominions. Kaleigh's Efjays. 

2. The act of giving poſteſſion. | 

INVESTMENT. . /. {in and viftment.) Dreſs ; cloaths ; 

garment z habit. ; : 

Ophelia, do not believe his vows ; for they are brokers, 

Not of that die which their iH es thew.  Shakep. 
You, my lord archbithop, , 

Whoſe ſce is by a civil peace maintained, 
Whole heard the filver hand of peace hath touch'd, 
Whoſe learningand good letters peace hath tutor'd, 
Whoſe white 7zveſtments figure innocence, 
The dove, and every bleſſed fpirit of peace 
Wherefore do you ſo ill tranſlate yourſelf, 
Out of the {pecech of peace, that bears ſuch grace, 
Into the harth ang boiſt'rous tongue of war? Sale. 

INVETERACY. . /. [inveteratio, Latin.] 7 


| ; ra 1. Long continuance of any thing bad; obitinacy confirmed 
force, which is always in a direct proportion of the quantity | by time, | | : 


6Q The 


1111! IPs 


ell, Ls. Cf 


\ 


The inveterac; of the people's prejudices compelled their 
rulers to make ute of all means tor reducing them. Addiſon. 
2. [In phytlick.] Long coitinuance ot a ditcale, 
INVE"LERATE. adj. {inveteratus, Latin. | 
1. Old; long ettablithed. 
The cuttom of Chrittians was then, and had been a long 
time, not to wear garlands, and theretore that undoubtedly 
they did offend who preſumed to violate ſuch a cuſtom by 
not obſerving that thing; the very zveterate oblervation 


unleſs they could ſhew ſome higher law, fone law of Scrip- 
turt, to the contrary. Hooker. 


applied to any part of the body, touch the bladder and exul- 
cerate u. 
2. Obſtinate by long continuance. | 
It is vot every ſinful violation of conſcience. that can 
quench the ſpirit; but it mult be a long znveterate courſe 
and cuſtom of ſinning, that at length produces and ends in 
iuch a curſed cottect, South's Sermons. 
He who writes la: ire honeſtly is no more an enemy to the 
offender, than the phyſician to the patient when he preſcribes 
harſh remedies to an 207-!2rate diſeaſo. Dryden. 


hard to find remedits. 5 85 
To INVE'TERATE, S. g. [inveterer, French; invetero, Lat.] 
To hardenor make obitmate by long continuance. 5 


and a contummation to {uperititious prophecies, and to an 
ancient tacit expectation, which had by tradition been in- 
fuſed and /mveterated into mers minds. Bacon. 
Let not atheiſts lay the fault of their fins upon human na- 
ture, which have their prevalence from long cuſtom and in- 
veterated habit. Bentley's Sermons. 
IXNVETERNATEN ESS. n. /. {from inveterate.)] Long conti- 
nuance ot any thing bad; obttinacy confirmed by time. 
As time Heath rendered him more perfect in the art, fo hath 
the inv2terat:##2/5 of his malice made him more ready in 
the extcution. 1 75 Brown's Vulgar Errours., 
Neither the inveleraterncſ; of the mitchief, nor the preva- 
lency of the faſhion, ſhall be any excule for thoſe who will 
not take cure about the meaning of their words. 
INVETEtA'TION. z. fo [inrviteratio, Latin. 
hardening or confirming by long continuance. 
INVIDIOUS. adj. { 1mouidio/tts, Latin, ] 
1. Envious; malignant. : 3 
I hall open ro them the interior ſecrets of this myſterious 
art, without impoiture or 97v:drous reſerve. Evelyn. 
2. Likely to incur o to bring hatred, This is the more utual 
ſente. 7 85 hp FVV 
Agamemnon found it an zu idious affair to give the pre- 
terence to anyone of the Greclan heroes. Bro nie. 
Not to by turther tedious, or rather iidious, theſe are a 
iew caulcy which lave contributed to the ruin of our mo- 
IJ 8 Swift. 
IxVIDI0USLY. adv. from invidious.] 
1. Malznantly; enviouſty, r. | 
Tus clergy murmur :igainſt the privileges of the Jaity 
the lalty inuidicyfly agyravate the immunities of the clergy. 
| | 5 Sßprat. 


2. In a manner likel y to provoke hatred. 


INVIDIOUSNESS. #. /. [from invidious.)] Quality of pro- 


vokingenvy or hatred. 5 
To INVIIGORATE. v. a. [in and vigour.] To endue 
vigour; to frengthen; to animate; to entorce. 


. . 


The ſplecn is introduced to iger the ſiniſtef fide, 


which, dijated, would rather infirm and debilitate. Brown. 


L have lived in a reign when the prince, inſtead of in 


 goratingthe laws, or giving them their proper courſe, aſlumed | 


« power of diſpenting with them. © Addiſon. 
No one can enjoy health, without he feel a lightſome and 


vigorating principle, which ſpurs him to action. Spedtator.. 


Chriſtian graces and virtues they cannot be, unleſs ted, 
wrvigorated, and animated by a principle of univerſal cha- 
nity, 8 8 

3 Gentle warmtn 

Diſcloſes well the earth's all teeming 

Inviceratiing tender feeds. 
INVIGORA'TICN. . / [ from iuvigorate.] 

. METS 


womb, | 


1. The at of invigorating. 
2. The ſtate of being invigorated, 7 ht fn 
I find in myſclt an appetitive Faculty, which is always in 
actual exerci{e, in che very height of activity and ee. 
Lion. | 5 | | orris. 
INVINCIBLE. adj. [ invincible, French; invincibilis, Lat.] 
Inſuperable; unconquerable; not to be ſubdu ed. 
I would have thought her fpirits had been invincible 
againlt all aſſaults of affection. Shakeſpeare. 


Should he invade any part of their country, he would ſoon | 


tce that irwincible nation with their united forces up in arms. 

| Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

The ſpirit remains wincible, | Milton. 

7 hat mlitake, which is the conſcquence of invincible er- 

rour, ſcarce deſerves the name of wrong judgment. Locke. 

It an atheiſt had had the making of himſelf, he would 

have tramed a conſtitution that could have kept pace with 

his intatiable luſt, been {zwTixcible by intemperance, and have 

held out a thouland years in a perpetual debauch. Bentley. 

TJ: viNCIBLENESS. 2. /. {trom inwincible.] Unconquera- 
bleneſs; in{uperableneis. | N 

INviNCIBLY. adv. [from ivincible.] Inſuperably; un- 

conquerably. 

e have 

Andas 

 thyvinct 


Neither invitations nor threats avail with thoſe who are 


been fearleſs in his righteous cauſe 
FT have receiv*d, ſo have ye done 
þ. 


?nvincibly impeded, to apply them to-their benefit. 
3 Decay : 
INVTOLABRLE. adj. { inwidlable, Fr. inviclabilis, Latin.] 
1. Not to be profaned; not to be injured. 
| hou, be ſure, ſhalt give account 
To him who ſent us, whole charge is to keep 
This place iv ile, and theſe trom harm. Par, Loft. 
In vain did nature's wile command - em. 
Divide the waters from the land, | 
If daring ſhips, and men prophane, 
Invade the 72U/0/able main; | 
"Ti" eternal fences overle2p, — * 
And poſs at will the boundleſs deep. Dryden. 
Ye lamps of heav'n! he (aid, and lifted high | 
His hands, now free; thou venerable iky! 
luviolable powers! ador'd with dread, 
Be all of Dryden's Xn. 


ou adjur'd. 
This Fiche when our author pleales, mutt and 
not be facreg and yoladle, | | 
2. Not tobe broken, 
The prophet David thinks, that the very meeting of men 


mult 
Locke. 


together, and their De one another to the houſe 


of God, ſhould make the bond of their love inloluble, and 
tie them in a league of ia vialable amity. Hooker. 
See, lee, they join, embrace, and ſeem to kiſs, 
As if they vow'd ſome league izviolable, 


| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
3. Intuſceptible of hurt or wound. x | 


Th' inviolable ſaints 
In cubick phalanx firm advanc'd intire. 


whereof was a law, ſufficlent to bind all men to obſerve it, 


It is an v teraie and received opinion, that cantharides, | 


Bacon's Natural Tiſiory. 


In a we!l-inſtituted ftate the executive power will never | 
let abuſes grow #veterate, or multiply 10 tar that it will be 
..- Soft. 


The vulgar conceived, that now there was an end given, 


Locke. | 


] The act of | 5 


with 


2. To allure; to perſuade. 


_ Atterbury"s Sermons. 


5 Phillips. 2 


Milton. | 


N 


INvroLaABLY. adv. [from inviolable.] Without breach; 


without failure. 
The true profeſſion of Chriſtianity inwi9/ably engages all 
its tollowers todo good to all men. Sprat's Sermons. 
Here acquaintance you have none: you have drawn them 
all into a nearer line; and they who have converſed with 
you, are for ever after 7nv:olably yours. Dryden. 
INVTOLATE. adj. [inviolate, French; inviolatus, Latin.) 
Unhurt ; uninſured; unprofaned ; unpolluted; unbroken. 
His fortune of arms was {till zziolate. Bacen's Hen. VII. 
But let zzw2olate truth be always dear 
Io thee; even before friendſhip, truth prefer. 
| f the paſt | 
Can hope a pardon, by thoſe mutual bonds 
Nature has ſeal'd between us, which though I 
Have cancell'd, thou haſt {till preſerv d 7awzolate : | 
I beg thy pardon. Denham's Sophy. 
My love your claim 019/ate ſecures; 
*Tis writ in fate, I can be only yours. Dryden's Aurengz, 
In all the changes of his doubttul ſtate, 
His truth, like Heav'n's, was kept znwiwlate. Dryden. 
IOUS. adj. [i#V!us, Latin,] Impaſſable; untrodden, 
It notlung can oppugn his love, 
And virtue vious Ways can prove, 
What may not he confide to do, | 
That brings both love and virtue too. Hudibras. 
INviSIBILITY. 2. /. [invifibilite, French, from invifible.} 
The ſtate of being inviſible ; imperceptibleneſs to light. _ 


Ixv 


INVI'S 
Not e by the light; not to be ſcen. 
Sha e was 72V1/ible that hurt me ſo; 
And none 2uV1ible, but ſpirits, can go. 
: 'The threaden 1ails, | 
Borne with th' zuvz/ible and creeping wind, 
Drew the oy bottoms to the turrow'dica, 


_—_ 


8 * Tis wonderful, | 
That an z:4#//ble inſtinèt ſhould frame them 
To loyalty untcarn'd, honour untaught, 
Civility not ſeen from others. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

Jo us inviible, or dimly teen, | | 

In theſe thy loweſt works. LT OSes þ 

Ne that believes a God, believes ſuch a being as 

perfections; among which this is one, that he is a ſpirit, 
and conſequently that he is zzw7/ible, and cannot be ſeen. 


 Shakeſp. 


It ſeems eaſier to make one's {elf ile to others, than 
to make another's thoughts vilible to me, which are | 
„ Noh ET Locke. 
N VI'SIBLY. adv. [ from invi/ible.] Imperceptibly tothe fight, 
Age by degrees znwy/ibly doth creep, | 
Nor do we ſcem to die, but fall atteep. 
To INvI'SCATE. v. a. [i and viſcus, Latin.] To lime; to 
intangle in glutinous matter. 
The camelcon's food being 
mucous and ſlimy extremity, whereby, upon a ſudden emil- 
tion, it 2zw4ſcates and intangleth thoſe infects, Brown. 
INVITA'TION. 7. 60 [inwitation, Fr. inwitatio, Lat.] The uct 
of inviting, bidding, or calling to any thing with ceremony 
And civility. © -. - Gs „ | 
I hat other anſwer'd with a lowly look, 
And ſoon the gracious 2wvitation took. 


1 


Dryden. 


INVIITATORY. adj. [from ivito, Latin.] Uling invitation; 


containing invitation. 


To INVF TE. v. a. [inwvito, Latin; inviter, French.) 


1. To bid; to atk to any place, particularly to one's own 


| houſe, with intreaty and complaitance, 
It thou be 1zv:ted of a mighty man, 


EE ere ee . FEccleſiaſticus, i. 39. 
Hle comes invited by a younger ſon. 
poſlible of your coals, Swift. 
A war upon the Turks is more worthy than upon any 
other Gentiles, though facility and hope of tuccets might 
iawile {ome other choice. fo Dy Bacon. 
e Nor art thou ſuch 5 
Created, or ſuch place hait here to dwell, . 
As may not oft z2wzte, though ſpirits of heay'n, 
'To vitit thee. 2 Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. v. 
The liberal contributions ſuch teachers met with, terved 


Shady groves, that eaſy fleep invite, 


* 
* * . 


- . And after toilſome days a ſoft repoſe at night. Dryden. 
ToINVITE. v. 2. {invito, Lat.] To aſk or call to any thing 
5 5 All things invite | 
To peaceful counſels, | | Milton. 
INVITER. u. /. from znvite.] He who invites. 4 
They forcibly cut out abortive votes, ſuch as their in- 
witcrs and encouragers molt fancied. King Charles, 
Honour was the aim of the guetts, and interett was the 
ſcope of the inwiter. Smalridge's Sermiuns. 
| Wines and cates the table grace, | 
But moſt the kind znwiter”s tat, facc. 
INviTINGLY. adv. (from inviting.) In ſuch a manner as 


invites or allures. PO | 
If he can but drefs up a temptation to look inwilingly, the 


buſineſs is done. | Decay of Pity. 
To INU'MBRATE. v. a. [inumbro, Lat.] To ſhade; to cover 
with ſhades. | id. 


| ISU'NCTION, 2. J. Linungo, inunfus, Latin.) The act of 


ſmearing or anointing. 

The wiſe Author of nature hath placed on the rump two 
glandules, which the bird catches hold upon with her bill, 
and ſqueezes out an oily liniment, fit for the inunction ot 
the feathers, and cauſing their filaments to cohere. Ray. 

INUNDA'TION. 2. /. [inundation, French; inundatio, Latin. ] 


Cowley, implies leſs than deluge. 
Her tather counts it dangerous, 
That the thould give her ſorrow ſo much ſway z 
And in his wiſdom haſtes our marriage, | 
Jo itop the znundation of her tears. Shakeſpeare. 
The fame inuzdaiign was not pait forty foot in molt places; 
ſo that although it deſtroyed man and beaſt nl „vet 
ſome few wild inhabitants of the woods eſcaped. 
— All tountains of the deep, 
Broke up, ſhall heave the ocean to uſurp 
Beyond all bounds, 'till ?nundation riſe 
Above the highelt hills. Milten's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 
This inundation unto the Egyptians happeneth when it is 
Winter unto the Ethiopians. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Your care ons your banks infers a fear 


Of threatening floods, and inundations near. Dryden. 
The hero next ailail'd proud Doway's head, 

And ſpite of confluent inundations foread » 

With uncxampled valour did ſucceed. Blackmore. 
No ſwelling inumdatian hides the grounds, 

But cryttal currents glide within their bounds. Gay. 


2. Aconfluence of any kind. 3 
Many good towns, through that izundation of the Iriſh, 
were utterly waſted, Spenſer. 
To I'NVOCATE. v. a. [inveco, Latin.) To invoke; to im- 
plore; to call upon; to pray to. 


| Milton. | 


Poor key- cold figure of a holy king! 


Denham. 


They may be demonſtrated to be innumerable, ſubſti- 
their timallnels forthe reaſon of their invi/ibulity. Ray. 
BLE. adj. [inwifible, French; inwiftibilis, Latin, ] 


Sidney. 


hath all | 


Tillotſon, 


not vi-!“ 


Denham. 


flies, it hath in the tongue a 


withdraw thyſelf, 2 


Miltos. 
When much company 1s zuwiled, then be as ſparing as 


ſtill to z2wte more labourers into that work. Decay of "wy | 


Pope's Odyſſ.. 


1. The overflow ot waters; flood; deluge. Inundation, lays 


Bacon, 


Ee't lawful, that I ix vocate thy ghoſt, 
10 hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 
It Dagon be thy god, | 
Go to his temple, znwocate his aid 
With ſolemneit devotion. Milton"; 
Hcre rather let me drudge, and earn my bread 

Jill vermin or the draff ot tervile food 

Conſume me, and oft invocated death. 

Latten the welcome end of all my pains, 

INVOCATION. 2. J. [inwvocation, French; ; 
1. Ihe act of calling upon in prayer. 

Is not the name of prayer uſual to ſignify even all! 
ſervice chat ever we do unto God? And that for no N 
cauſe, as I fuppoſe, but to ſnew that there is in cle, 
acceptable duty, which devout izwecaticn of tr pe 
God doth not either preſuppoſe or inter, | 1155 d. 

2. The form of calling tor the aſſiſtance or preſence th 
being, | | TIN 


Shah, Nl. fl 


4 * 
Sexe, 
5 


Milton Ageri 
n 10 La. 


0 other 


My invocation is 


Honeſt and fair, and in his miſtreſs? name. 

The propoſition of Gratius is contained in a line 
of 72V0calin in half a line. 

I will train myſelf to breathe out this one indocgti ON 
Howel 


* 


Shak}, 


The wholepoem is a prayer to fortune, and the 158 . 
is divided between the two deities, Addiſon an laß 
Txvoice. x. /. [This word is perhaps corrupted fre kT 
French word exwoyez, fend.] A catalogue ot the freight of 
a ſhip, or of the articles and price of goods ſent by a fache 
Tolxvo CE. v. a. [?nVaco, Latin; invoquer, French. To 
call upon; to implore; to pray to. 
Ihe power I will2zwoke dwells in her eyes. 


(m the 


One peculiar nation to {elect 

From all the reft, of whom to be inv2ol'd, 

be ED - The tkilful bard, 3 
Striking the Thracian harp, iwokes Apollo, 

To make his hero and himtelf immortal. 

ToINVO'LVE. wv. a. {inveluo, Latin.] 

| 1. To inwrap; to cover with any thing cireumfluent, 

Leave a ſinged bottom all 229 gs 
With ſtench and ſmoke, | Milton, 
Do man could miſs his way to heaven for want of Lit; 
and yet ſo vain are they as to think they oblige the wor 
by 7:votving it in darknels, | Decay of Pity, 
In a cloud old, he takes his flight, | 
Where Greeks and 'Frojans mix'd in mortal fight, Dryd, 

2. To imply; to comprite, _ 8 . 

We cannot demonſtrate theſe things ſo as to ſhew that the 

contrary neceſſarily zzvotves a contradiction, Tilla. 

3. To cntwilt; to join. 5 x 

lle knows his end with mine zrwogly''d, 

4. To take in; to catch, | : 
The gath'ring number, as it moves along, 
Invotves a vaſt involuntary throng. eee £ Bl 

Sin we thould hate altogether; but our hatred of it nay 

involve the perſon which we ſhould not hate at all, Sera. 

| One death 2nVolVEs 
| Tyrants and flaves, 

5. To intangle. | Xe | 
This reterence of the name to a thing whereof we hart 

no idea, is 40 far from helping at all, that it only ſerves the 

more to zV2/ve us in dihculties. | cli. 
As obſcure and imperfect ideas often involve our redn, 
ſo do dubious words puzzle mens reaſon. Lite 

| 6. To complicate; to make intricate, 3 5 

| Some 27waly their inaky folds. ex. 

_ Syllogitin 3s of neceſlary ule, even to the lovers of trat, 
to ſhew them the fallacies that are often concealed in H 
witty, or 77votyed diſcourſes. La 
7. To blend; to mingle together confuſedly. : 
Earth with hell mingle and zxwolwve. Mis. 

INvO'LUNTARILY., adv. | trom involuntary.) Not by choice; 
not ſpontancouſly. | . ; 

INVOLUNTARY. adj. [iz and voluntarius, Latin; note 
lautaire, French.) X 
1. Not having the power of choice. 
The gath'ring number, as it moves along, 

Involves a vaſt zz4/zntary throng, 

Who gently drawn, and itruggling leſs and lets, 

Roll in her vortex, and her pow'r confels. Dunciad k. N. 
Not choſen; not done willingly. SON 

The forbearance of that action, conſequent to fic? cn. 
mand of the mind, is called voluntary; and waatorin 
action is performed without ſuch a thought of the win, 
called 77veluntary, | | ; Lackh 

But why? ah tell me, ah too dear! a 

Steals down my chcek th' 7xvoluntary tear. Tae 

INvoLU'TION. 7. /. {involutio, Latin. 

1. The act of involving or inwrapping. 

2. The ſtate of being entangled; complication. 5 

All things are mixed, and cauſes blended by mud! 
Tolutions. | Glanwilles Scef/to, c 
3. That which is wrapped round any thing. 
Great conceits are raiſed of the in<olutio or men” 
nous covering called the filly-how, ſometimes found about 
the heads of children, Broxwn's Vulgar Erreurs 25 
To IN u' KE. . a. [in and ure.] | 
1. To habituate; to make ready or willing by drr 
euſtom; to accuſtom, It had anciently xi before tae ug 
practiſed, now to. | EDS ." = 1+ therm 
Becauſe they inſiſt ſo much, and ſo proudly inſult the 
| we mutt a little zzure their ears ith hearing how ey 

whom they more regard, are in this caſe accuſtom's 0 

the ſelt- ſame language with us. Hooker, 9 
If there might be added the right helps of true 1. ws 

learning, there would be as much difference, in mug 

judgment, between men therewith inured, and that — 
now men are, as between men that are now and _ 

| | Hooker, b. l. J. 
That it may no painful work endure, 


gau 
Par. J if, 


WY Pri. 


Milton, 


T homjon's Summer, 


iis 


br% 


practice and 


„ 

* . E's 7. 1 1 1 dts 

It zo ſtrong labour can itſelt iure. aber N wal 
England was a peaceable kingdom, and but Key f 


, er. 
to the mild and goodly government of the Confellal. of 
The forward hand, uur d t wounds, make v af 
Upon the ſharpeſt fronts of the moit fierce., 
Then cruel, by their {ports 20 blood #2” - 


er 
Of fighting bealts, and men to bealts exp»? . 


| To inure e 

Our prompt obedience. Milton's Pat; H ut n 
They, who had been moſt inured to bunnes, oo 
their lives ever undergone ſo great fatigue tor 0: wü. 
together. | | Cum 
We may inure ourſelves by cuſtom to bear th? © Nit. 


of weather without injury. © Addiſon's Gua dias 
2, To bring into uſe; to practiſe again. 4 
The wanton boy was ſhortly well recur d 
Of that his maladyz _ 
But he ſoon after freſh again i2ur'd gende 
His former cruelty. zee: habits WF 
IN n n. /. from inure. ] Practice; 
cuſtom; frequency. it? 
If iron will ac — by mere continuance 2 fon u 
and habitual inclination to the ſite it held, tus fan bis 
more may education, being nothing elſe but 3 © 150 a len- 
and inurement, induce by cuſtom good habits e n. 


able creature. 6 
a, Lin and urn.] To intomb; to burg. o12 


n 
t 


To INU'RN. v. 


about 
j, b. In 
ce and 
c tung 


hereoſs 
ney 


48 
to ue 


5 d, Fs 
yt 306 
arity et 
t wich 
gene 


. Jb. 


IN W 


The ſepulchre Io INWREATHE, b. a. [in andacreathe.] To ſurround us 


in we ſaw thee quietly Emu d, 

Wp th Nen he. marble e NN . 

Te caſt thee up again. ShaReſpeare's Hamlet. 

Amidit the tears of Trojan dames iu d, 

And by his loyal daughters truly mourn'd. _ Dryden. 

TION. 1. / Lite, Lat.] The act ot burning. 

hu il! adj Llauie, Fr. inutilis, Lat.] Uſeleſs; unpro- 

vu fL. 


cer to heat and cold is a compendious and znutzle 
0 lation. Bacon Natural Hifiory, Ne 839. 

ISUTI'LITY- . 7. Finutilite, Fr. inuitilitas, Lat. ] Uleletinets 
unprofitablencls. 


rü LSERABL E. adj. [ invulncrable, French; invulnerabilis, 


Lago. ] Not to be wounded ; lecure trom wound. | 
Our cannon's malice vainly hall be Ipent | 
Againſt th invulnerable ciouns of heav'n. Shakeſpeare. 
Nor vainly hope 
To be invulrerable in thoie bright arms, 
That marta! dint none can reit. 
Vaneiſa, though by Pallas taught, 

By love invuluerable thought. 
Searching in books for witdom's aid, 
Was in the very r 1 
I IXWALL. W. g. {in and aba >| To incloſe with a wall. 


Milton. 


be ſo augraented as they would be able with little to 1nwall 
themiclves ftrongly. | Spenſer on Ireland. 
N gado. linpe and, Saxon. ] 
'\ WAR d . 2 . 
: Towards the internal parts; within. 


The parts of living creatures that be more 7wards nou- |. 


ih more than the outward fleih. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Tue medicines which go to theſe magical ointments are 10 
gong, that it they were uſed 7zzvards they would Kill; and 
theretore they work 3 though outwards. Bacon. 
Ceeletiial light thme inward. | Milton. 

2. With inftexion or incurvity; concavely. 


He ftreiches out his arm in ſign of peace, with his breaſt | 


Diyden s Dufreſnoy. 


bendias ,. 
Into the mind or thoughts. 
we {peak and prevail, 
IxwaRtD. adj. NE 
1. Internal; placed not on the outſide but within. | 
Though the lord of the liberty do pain himſelf all he may 
to yield equal juſtice unto all, yet can there not but great 
abuſes lurk in ſo izzvard and abſolute a privilege. Spenſer. 
He could not reit, but did his ſtout heart eat, 
And walte his izzwvard gall with deep detpight. | 
8 DI ee: Spenjer's Fairy Queen. 
To each z2Ivard part ET 
Milton. 


| Itthoots inviſible, | | | 
Sicknels, contributing no leſs than old age to the ſhaking 
down this ſcaffolding ot the body, may diſcover the z73vard 


Hoc ter, 6b. v. 


ſtructure more plainly. | Pope. 
2. Reflecting ; deeply thinking 8 | 
With outward {miles their flatt'ry T receiv'd; _ 
But bent and 19zvard to mylelt again | 3 
Perplex'd, thete matters I revolv'd, in dan. Prior. 
3. Intimate; domettick, LG 3 
All my zzxvard friends abherred me. Job, xix. 19. 


& Seated in the mind. Gs 

Princes have but their titles for their glories, 

An outward honour for an zavard toil; 
And for untelt imaginations, N | 
They often feel a world of reftleſs cares. Shakeſpeare. 
IW. D. 1. J. ? ö : 8 5 7 : 
1, Any thing within, generally the bowels. Seldom has this 
ſenſe a ſingular. 3 bs RET DEL 
Eta Then ſacrificing, laid 


The i:2wards, and their tat, with inceni= ſtrew'd 


On the cleft wood, and all due ritcs perform'd. Milton. | 


They eſteem them moit profitable, becauſe of the great 
8 of fat upon their zzwards. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
2. Intimate; near acquaintance. ; | 
Sir, I was an zntvard of his; a fly fellow was the duke; 
and I know the caule of his withdrawing. Shazeſpeare. 

IxwarDLY. adv. {trom inward.] 

1. In the heart; privately. | | | 
Tat which :zwardly each man fhould be, the church 
outwarily ought to teſtity. * 

I bleed z2Ivardly tor my lord. | 
Mean time the king, though inwardly he mourn'd, 
In pump triumphant to the town return d, 
Attended by the chiefs, 
2. In the parts within; internally. 
Le: Benedick, like covered fire, 7 

_ Conſume away in ſighs, waſte 142vardly. 
Cantharides he preicribes both outwardly and z<vardly. 
5 . Arbuthnot on Coins, 

3 With inflexien or concavity. - | 
WWARDNESS. 2. /. [from award.) Intimacy; familiarity. 

ou know, my mwwardneſ3 and love 
1 very much unto the prince and Claudio. Shakeſþ. 

RWE ay E. preter. /#WoTe Or inweaved, part, pall. :7- 
de or WHWOVER,. [in and WEAVE, | = 


* o . - 


1. Lo mix any thing in weaving fo that it forms part of the | 


texture. | 

A fair border, wrought of ſundry flowers, 
Irwvover with an ivy winding trail. 

| Down they caſt 


Their crowns, inabowe with amaranth and gold. Milton. 


And o'er ſoft palls of purple grain untold 


2. To intwine; to complicate. 


5, The roof 
© Of thickeſt covert was inwowen ſhade. 
WO Op. v. a. ¶ in and qavood.] To hide in woods. 
| He got out of the river, i#<yooded himſelt ſo as the ladies 
6 oft the marking his ſporttulnels. Sidney, C. ii. 
4 NWRAP. v. 2. ix and wwrap.)] | 
To cover by involution; to involve. 
And over them Arachne high did lift 
er cunning web, and ſpread her ſubtil net, 
Inwrapped in foul Teen. | Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
us, as an amber drop, inwraps a bee, | 
Xtring diſcovers your quick foul; that we 
n your through-ſhine front our hearts thoughts 
i. ce. | Donne. 
9 Perpiex; to puzzle with difficulty or obſcurity. 


he Caſe is no ſooner made than refolv'd : if it be made | 


Wt wrapped, but plain] d perſpi i} Bac 
Te: ainly and periſpicuoully. acun, 
7 It is doubttul A the following examples ſhould not 
18 or inrap, from in and rap, rapio, Latin, to ravith 
It. 


Nad pearl ſhe gave me I do feel't and fee't; 
nd though *tis wonder that enzvraps me thus, 
d tis not madnels. Shakeſpeare's Tavelfth Night. 
For if ſuch holy tong | 
rap our fancy long, 
ra will run back, and fetch the age of gold. Milton. 
0UGHT, adj. [in and <vrought.] Adorned with work. 
Hic nds; reverend Sir, when footing flow, 
"5 Wantle hairy and his bonnet ſedge, 
TWreyht with figures dim, and on the edge 


Swifts Miſcell. | 


2. To drive in a ſharp inſtrument. 
Three ſuch towns in thole places with the garriſons, would | 


Hooker, b. v. 
Shakeſpeare.” 


Dryden's Knight's T. ale. þ 


Shake/peare. | 


Spenfer. | 


Rich tap'ftry, ititfen'd with ia<vowver gold. Pope's Odyſſey. | 


Mile. Par. Loft. | 


| 


O 


with a wreath, _. 
Bind their reſplendent locks inwreath'd with beams. 
| | .- Milton, 
Nor leſs the palm of peace iz2wrcothes thy brow, 
Thomſon, 
JOB. . ſ. [A low word now much in uſe, of which I cannot 
tell the etymology. ] 
1. A low mean lucrative buſy affair. 
2, Petty, piddling work; a piece of chance-work. + 
He was now with his old friends in the ſtate of a poor 
diſbanded officer atter peace, like an old favourite of a cun- 
ning minitter after the j96 is over. 
No check is known to bluſh, no heart to throb, 
Save when they loſe a queition, or a job. Pope. 
Such patents as thete never were granted with a viene of 
being a ob, tor the interelt of a particular perton to the da- 
mage ot the publick. | | | Sww?ft. 
3. A ſudden itab with a ſharp inſtrument. 
To JOB. wv. a, 
1. 10 ſtrike ſuddenly with a ſharp inſtrument. 
As an als with a galled back was feeding in a meadow, a 
raven pitched upon him, and there fat jobbiug of the tore. 


J. Efirange. 


Let peacock and turkey leave jobbrng their bex. Twp. 

The work would, wherea {mall irregularity of {tuff ſhould 

happen, draw, or job the edge into the ſtuff. Moxon. 

T . ig T. 4. To play the ſtockjobber; to buy and ſell as a 
roker. | 


The judge ſhall j96, the biſhop bite the town, 


And mighty dukes pack cards tor halt a crown. Pope. 
Joz's Tears. 1. /. An herb. | Ainſavorth. | 
JO'BBER. . /. | from .] in 
i. A man who ſells fuck in the publick funds. 

So caſt it in the touthern ſcas, . 

And view it through a jebber's bill; 1 

Put on what tpettacles you pleale, | RE, 

Your guinea's but a guinea ſtill. wwift's Miſcel. 


2. One who does chance work. 


| ;  JOBBERNO'WL. 2. /. { mott probably from jobbe, Flemiſh, dull, 
Looking ;#zvard we are ſtricken dumb; looking upward | 


and zoxul, hnol, Saxon, a head.] Loggerhead ; blockhead. 
And like the world, men's jobbernovls 18 


Turn round upon their ears, the poles. Hudibras, P. iii. 


Jo'cKEY. 2. /. ( trom Fack, the diminutive of Zobx, comes 


Jackey, or, as the Scotch, jeckey, uſed for any boy, and par- 
ticularly tor a boy that rides race-horſes.] 
1. A teilow that rides horſes in the race. 


Thele were the wiſe ancients, who heaped up greater ho- 


nours on Pindar's jockies than on the poct himiclt, Addiſon. 
2. Aman that deals in horſes. 
3. A cheat; a trickiſh fellow. | 
To JOCKEY. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. Jo juſtle by riding againſt one. 
2. To cheat; to trick. | 

oO 
Cit.” | 


if the ſubje&t be ſacred, all ludicrous turns, and joco/e or 


trite with the awtul ſolemnities of religion. Malls. 
Joco'SELY. adw. | from jocofe. } Waggiihly ; in jeſt; in ganic, 
Spondanus imagines that Ulyfles may potſibly ſpcak zocofe- 
I, but in truth Ulyſſes never behaves with levity. Zroome. 
CEO. fn. . {from ecaſc.] Waggery; merriment. 
mirth or jocaſity. "1 ; 
JO'CULAR. adj. . [ jocularis, Latin. ] 
jocoſe; waggitth ; not ſerious. 


led in jelt ; merry; 


Theſe jocular ſlanders are often as miſchievous as thoſe of | 


deepeſt deſign. Government of the Tongue, & 5. 
he ſatire is a dramatick poem; the {tile is partly ſerious, 
and partly jocular. 83 Dryden. 
Jo'CULARITY. 2. /. {from jocular.} Merriment ; dilpotition 
to jel, | | . 5 
The wits of thoſe ages were ſhort of theſe of ours; when 


at the efforts of jocularity. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vii. 
JOCU'ND. adj. | jocundas, Lat.] Merry; gay; airy ; lively. 
There's comtort yet; then be thou jocund, Shakeſp. 
No jocurd health, that Denmark drinks to day, | 
But the great cannon to the clouds ſhall tell, 
: They on their mirth and dance 
Intent, with jacund mulick charm his ear; 


Alexis ſnunn'd his fellow ſwains 
Their rural ſports, and jocund ſtrains. ; 
Jocu'xDLY. adv. { trom jocund.] Merrily ; gaily. _ 
He has no power of himtelf to leave it; but he is ruined 
focundly and plealantly, and damned according to his heart's 
dieſire. n | 95 South's Sermons, 
To 1OG. w. a. | ſchocken, Dutch. ] To puſh; to ſhake by a 
ſudden impulle; to give notice by a ſudden puſh. | 
Now leaps he upright, jogs nie and cries, Do you fee 
Yonder well-favour'd youth? : | 
This ſaid, he jogg'd his good ſteed nigher, 


Prior. 


I was pretty well pleated while I expected, till fruition 
jogged me out of my pleating ſlumber, and I knew it was 
but a dream, 
Sudden I jogg'd Ulyſſes, who was laid , 

Faſt by my fide. 8 : Pope's Odyſſey. 
To JoG. V. a. To move by ſuecuſſation; to move with -1nail 
ſhocks like thoſe of a low trot. 8 —— 
The door is open, Sir, there lies good way, 
Yon may be jogging while your boots are green. Shakeſp, 
Jog on, jog on the foot-path way, | 
And merrily heat the ſtile-a, | | 
A mery heart goes all the day, WAVE. 
Your ſad tires in a mile-a. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Here lieth one who did molt truly prove 
That he could never die while he could move; 
So hung his deſtiny, never to rot _ 
While he might fil jog on and keep his trot, Þ A 
Away they trotted together: but as they were fogging on, 
the wolt ſpy d a bare place about the dogs neck. L'£/trange. 
Thus they jog on, itil] tricking, never thrivmg, 

And murd'ning plays, which they mitcall reviving. Dryd. 
Jod. u. ſ. | from the verb.] . f | 
1. Apulh; a flight ſhake; a ſudden interruption by a puſh or 

ſhake; a hint given by a puſh. e 

As a leopard was valuing himſelf upon his party- coloured 
ſkin, a fox gave him a jog, and whiſpercd him, that the 
beauty of the mind was above that of a painted outſide. 

| L*Eftrange. 


a jog to warn him what ke was about, 
A letter when I am inditing, | 
Comes Cupid, and gives me a jag, 
And Ifill all the paper with writing 2 
Of nothing but ſweet Molly Mogg. Savift's Miſcel. 
2. A rub; a {mall ſtop; an 1 of motion. N 
How that winch penetrates all bodies without the eait jog, 
or obſtruction, ſhould impreis a motion on any, is incon- 
ceivable. Glanwille's Scep/is. 


Arbuthuct. 


© 10 that ſanguine flower inſcrib'd with woe, M:7tor. 


 Jo'GGER, 1. . [from jog. ] One who moves keavily and gully. 


Arbuthnet. | 


JOCO'SE. adj. [ jocoſus, Latin.) Merry; waggiſh; given to | 


comical airs, thould be excluded, Jett young minds learn to 


men could maintain immutable faces, and perſiſt unalterably 


'S bakeſp «(| 


At ouce with joy and fear his heart rebounds, Milton.“ 


Dunnc. | 


And ſteer'd him 7 toward the ſquire. Hudibras, P. i. 
} 


Norris's Miſcellanies. | 


Milton. 


Nick found the means to lip a note into Lewis's hands, | 
which Lewis as {lily put into John's pocket, with a pinch or 


They, with their fellow jogrers o agh, D7y 
To JO'GGLE., V.n. 10 abode? 1 8 Tn e . on 
In the head of man, the baſe of the brain is parallel to che 
horizon; by which there is leis danger of the two brains 
Jogging, or ilipping out of their place, Derham, 
JOHNAPPLE. . . 
A jobnapple is a good yeliſhed ſharp apple the Spring fol- 
lowiug, when molt other truit is tpent : thicy are nt for the 
cyder plantations. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
To JOIN. wv. a. | joindre, French.) 
1. 10 add one to another in continuity. 
We unto them that oi houte t houſe, that lay field to 
field. | liaiah, v. 8. 


he wall was joined together unto the halt, Neb, iv. ö. 
2. To couple; to combine. 
In this faculty of repeating and joining together its ideas, 
the mind has great power. Locle. 
3. Tounne in kague or marriage, | 
One only daughter heirs my crown and ſtate, 
Whom not our oracies, nor heav'n nor fate, 
Nor frequent prodigies permit to jo 
__ With any native ot the Avlonian line. 
4. To daſh together; to collide; to encounter. 
When they joined battle, Iirael was ſmitten. 1 Sam. iv. 2. 
They ſhould with retolute minds ſet down themlelves to 
endure, until they might ji battle with their enemies. 


| Knolies's Hiflory of the Turks, 


Dryden's /X 1. 


5. To aſſociate. | 
So near, and jeix thyſelf to this chariot. 


Thou ſhalt not be j 
6. To unite in one act. 
Our beſt notes are treaſon to his fame, 
Thy tuneful voice wich numbers Ji, 
Thy words will more prevail than mine. 
7. To unite in concord, 
Be perteQly joined together in the ſame mind. 1 Cor. i. 102 


Dryden. 


8. To act in concert with. | | 
Know your own int'reſt, Sir, where'er yowlead, 


To JOIN. wv. 2. 
1. Lo grow to; to adhere; to be continuous. 
2. To clole; to clath. | 
our armies join not in a hot day. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Here's the Earl of Wiltſhire's blood, 
Vhom I encounter'd, as the battles jh. Shakeſpearc. 
3. To unite with in marriage, or any other league. | 
athnity with the ople ? 
4. To become . 1 | 
When there falleth out any war, they ji unto our ene- 
mies, and fight againſt us. | 
Let us make pcace with him, before he join with Alexan- 
der againſt us, | 
3 Ev'n you yourſelt 5 
Join with the reſt: you are afm'd againſt me. 


in recovering ſatisfaction, Dh Locke. 

Jo'INDER. 2. /. from join.] Conjunction; joining. 

A contract ot eternal bond of love, „ 
Confirm'd by mutuzl j9inder of your hands.  Shakeſp, 


: : 2 JoIN ER. u. /. [from join. ] One whole trade is to make uten- 
A laugh there is of contempt or indignation, as well as of N N 
ö Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. vii. | 


ils of wood joined. 


penters and joiners. Bacon's Efjays. 
curiouſly even. 
Jo'tNERY. z. J. {from ciner. ] 


Joinery is an art whereby ſeveral pieces of wood are fo fit- 


any bevel, that they ſhall ſeem one entire piece. 
JoixnT. x. /. | junttura, Lat. jointure, l 
1. Articulation of limbs; juncture of moveable bones in ani- 
mal bodies. 


Moxon, 


I continued well, till I felt the ſame pain in the ſame joint. 
Bo 1 5 £62 FAT Temple. 
2. Hinge; junctures which admit motion of the parts. 


that as they might, to avoid the weather, pull it up cloie 


3. [In Joinery; jointe, Fr. | | 
Strait lines, in joiners language, is called a joint, that is, 
two pieces of wood are ſhot, that is, plained. 
4. A knot or commiflure in a plant. | | 
5. One of the limbs of an animal cut up by the butcher. 
In bringing up a joint of meat, it falls out of your hand. 
ny h Swift. 
6. Out of JOINT. Luxated; er from the ſocket, or 4 
reſpondent part where it naturally moves. | 
Jacob's thigh was out of Joint. 


as diſcovered and IN as on horiteback. Sidney. 


Gen. xxlii. 25. 
? My head and whole body was ſore hurt, and alſo one ot 
my arms and legs rn A Joint. | Herbert. 
7. Out sf -Joiny. "Thrown into contuſion and diſorder; con- 
fuſed; tull of diſturbance. | | 
The time is out of joint, oh curſed ſpight! 


That ever I was born to {et it right. Shakeſpeare, 
JoinT. adj. | n . 
1. Shared among many. _ 11 ns, 
NO Entertain no more of it, | 

þ Than a joint burthen laid upon us all. Shakeſpeare. 


Though it be common in reſpect of tome men, it is not to 

to all mankind; but is the joint property of this country, or 

this pariſh, | Locke. 

2. United in the fame poſſeſſion ; as we ſay, jointherrs or coheirs, 
Jointheireſſes or eobeirefſes. _ 

The fun and man did ftrive, __ 
Joint tenants of the world, who thould ſurvive. 
Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid; 


Man walk'd with beaſt joint tenant ot the ſhade, Pope. 

3. Combined; acting together in conſort. _ 8 5 
| | On your joint vigour now, 2 

My hold of this new kingdom all depends. Milton. 


PY 


In a war carried on by the in force of ſo many nations, 
France could fend troops. > on the State of the War. 
To JOINT. wv. a. {from the noun. | 
{ 1, To join together in confederacy. 

| 5 The times 
Made friends of them, jointing their force gainſt Cæſar. 
| | 61h Ls Shakeſpeare. 
2. To form many parts into one, | 

| Againſt the ſteed he threw 
His forceful tpear, which hiſling as it flew, 

Pierc'd through the yielding planks of jointed wood. 
2 ; Dryden. 
3. To form in articulations. | 
The fingers are jointed together for motion, and furniſhed 
with ſcveral muſcles. Ray on the Creation. 
4. To divide a joint; to cut or quarter into joints. 
He jorrts the neck; and with a ftroke fo ſtrong, 

The helm flies off, and bears the head along. Dryden. 

Jo'INTED. adj. [from joint. } Full of joints, knots, or com- 
miſſures. | 5 
| Three 


Join them one to another into one tick. Ezek; xxxvii. 17, 7 


0 Aue, vii. 29. 
oiucil with them in burial, I/. xiv. 20. 


Join d with the loud applauſe of publick voice, Dryden, | 


We jointly vow to join no other head. Dryden's Aureng. | 


Juſtus's houſe jo7ned hard to the lynagogue. As, xviii. 7. 


Look you, all you that kifs my lady peace at home, that 


Should we again break thy commandments, and join in 
| Ezra, ix. 14. 


PII: Le gen . — ee] r — —. ———— . — Ck _ 


Exod. i. 10. 


= 2 P 


Mac. x. 4. 


* F þ - Drzaen. FR. 
Any other may join with him that is mjured, and afliſt him 


* 2 FN G 55 5 ET 


The people wherewith you plant ought to be ſmiths, car- 


It is counted good workmanſhipin a ci to bear his hand 
 Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 


ted and joined together by ſtrait lines, ſquares, miters, or 
Dropſies and aſthmas, and joint racking rheums. MI. 


The coach, the cover whereof was made with ſuch joints 


when they liſted z ſo when they would, they might remain 


Moxon. 


Donne. 
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| JO L 
| Thres cubits. high 


Ls WES 5 „V 
The jeinted herbage thoots, Phillips. 


JoiN rnb. {from jotw.} A ſort of plane. 


Ihe j:zuter 15 iomewhat longer than the fore- plane, and 


bach us sole pertectiy rait: its office is to follow the fore- 
plane, and thoot an edge perfectly trait, when a joint is to 
be thot. Moons Mech. Exerciſes. 
Jo. adv, rom Joint. | 
1. Logether; not teparately. 


* = 


L began a combat firſt with him particularly, and after his 
death with the others jointly. | Siduty, b. ii. 

Bechuſe all that are of the church cannot jointly and equaily 
work; the trit ching in polity required is a diſtetence of per- 
{ons in the church. | Hooker, b. iii. 

Ine generous prince told him he could lay no claim to his 
gralitude, but defired they might go to the altar together, 
and f return, their thanks to whom only it was due. 


2, In a tate of union or co-operation, 
His name a great example ſtands, to ſhow 
How ttrangely high endeavours may be bleſt, | 
Where piety and valour jomtly go. VDoeyden. 
JotxTRESS. . / [from qνure.] One who holds any thing 
in jointure. | | 


| Our queen, 0 
Th imperial jo:ztrefs of this warlike ſtate, 
We vetaken now to wite. Shakejpeare's Hamlet. 
JorxTSTO'OL. #./. [ joint and fool. ] A ſtool made not merely 
by intertion of the teet, but by inſerting one part in another. 
He rides the wild mare with the boys, and jumps upon 
:4xtſigols, and wears his boot very ſmooth like unto the tign 
of ine leg. Shakeeare's Henry IV. p. li. 
Could that be eternal which they had ſeen a rude trunk, 
ad perhaps the other piece of it a jo-nt/iool, S0u2h's Sergidls. 


He uſed to lay chairs and jointffools in their way, that they 
Arbuthnot. \ 


might break noles by falling. | 
JOINTURE. 1. /. { jpinture, French. ] Eſtate ſettled on a wife 
to be enfoyed atter her hutband's deccaſe. | 
Ide ointure that your king muſt make, 

With ter dow'ry ſhall be counterpois'd. 
Pie old Countels of Deſmond, who lived in 1589, and 
many years hince, was married in Edward the Fourth's time, 
and held her joiature from all the Earls of Definond ſince 
then. Raleigh s Hijlory of the World, 


There's a civil queſtion us'd ot late, 


Where lies my joiiture, here your own cltate ? Dryden. 


What's property? You-ſce it alter, 

Or, in a mortgage, prove a lawyer's ſhare, 5 

Or, in a jornture, vaniſh from the heir. Pape. 

Jotsr. 2. J. | {rom joindre, French. ] The ſecondary beam of 
a floor. = | 


Some wood is not good to uſe for beams or, becauſe. 
| Mortimer s Huſbandry.” 


of the brittleneſs. 
The kettle to the top was hoiſt, 


And there ſtood faſten d to a jozfte. Sevift. 


To JorsT. v. a. [trom the noun. ] Jo ſit in the ſmaller beams 


of a flooring. 8 


Sbabeſpeare. 


JOKE. . /. | jccas, Latin. ] A jeſt; ſomething not ſerious. 


Link towas to towns with avenues Of dab, eh 
Incleic Whole downs in walls, tis all a %% 0 
Inexorable death ſhall level all. 5 Pape. 
Why ſhould publick mockery in print, or a merry jote upon 
da tage, beab<tterteitotiruth than ſevere railing ſarcaſins and 
publick periecutions?  WWatts's Dmproveinent-of the Mind, 
To JOKE. vans | jorgry Latin. ] Tock; to be merry in words 
Or actions, . 8 5 
Our netghbourz tell me oft, in joking tals, 
Of athes, leathcr, oat- meal, bran, and chalk. . -. 
 Jo'xtR. . /. [iron joxe. } A jeſter; a merry felloꝰ b. 


Thou mad'it thy nut appearance in the world like a dry 


Joler, buffoon, or jack-pudding. 


| Dennis. 
JoLE. x. . [ gucule, French; cnol, Saxon. ] 8 


1. The face or check. It is ſeldom uſed but in the phraſe cheek | 


= | by joe. 


Aud by him in another hole, 3 
 Attiictea Raipno, check by ee. Hudibras. 
A man, who has digelted alf the fathers, lets a pure Eng- 
Ut divine go cheek by jole with him. Collier on Pride. 
Your wan complexion, and your thin joles, father. Dryd. 
2. The head: of a fiſh;- 11: 5; | N 
A faimon's belly, Helluo, was thy fate; 
The doctor call'd, declares. all help too late: 
Mercy! cries Helluo, mercy on my ſoul! 


Is there no hope? alas! then bring the joxv/. Pope. 
Red ſpeckled trouts, the ſalmon's hilver jole, 
The jointed lobſter, and unſcaly ſoale. Gay's Trivia. 


Follow! nay, LIl go with thee cheek by jole..  Shakeſp. 


T7 JOLL. v. a. {trom jell, the head.] To beat the headagainit 


any thing; to clath with violence. 


Howloc'er their hearts are ſever'd in religion, ther heads 


are both one: they may juif horns together like any deer i thi 
herd, | © Shakejpeare. 
Tl tortoiles envied the eaſineſs of the frogs, till they taw 
them jled to pieces and devoured tor want ot a buckler, 
„„ - | ; L' Eflrange. 
Jo'uliLy. ad. {from jelly. ] In a diſpoſition to noily nurth. 

| The godly empfels, jollily inclin d, | 
Is to the welcome bearer wondrous kind. Dryd. Perfius. 


Jo'LLIMENT, . /. { from poly. Mirth ; merriment; gaicty, 


Matter of mirth enough, though there were none, 
She could devile, and thouſand ways invent 7 


Jo feed her fooliſh humour, and vain je/lnent, Spenſer. | 


Jo'LLINESS. re r 

, * 2. . in - 
TOLLITY., c / Lirom e 9.1 
1. Gaiety; elevation of ſpirit, 


He with a proud jeility commanded him to leave chat quar- 


rel only for him, who was only worthy to enter into it. Sidney. 


2. Mcriiment ;- teltivity, 


With joyance bring her, and with jcHlity. - Spenſer. | 


There ſnall theſe pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Theſeus, all in jollity. Shakeſpeare. 
Ihe brazen throat of war had ceas'd to roar; - 
All now was turn'd to fl, and game, | 
To luxury and riot, feait and dance. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Good men are never ſo {urprited as in the midſt of their 
jellitics, nor to fatally overtaken and caught as wi en the table 
is made the ſnare. 2 South's Sermons. 
With branches we the fanes adorn, and walte 
In jo!lity the day ordain'd to be the laſt. Dryden's En. 
_ My heart was filled with mclauchviy to feeleveral dropping 
in the midit. of mirth and jol{tty.  Adijon's Spectator. 
JO'LLY. a. [ jo!i, French; jowials, Latin. 8 
1. Gay; merry; ary; cheertul; lively; jovial. 
Like a jolly troop ot huntimen, come 
Our lulty Englich. 
O nigghtingale! 
Thou with freſh hope the lover's heart do'ſt fill, 


While the jolly hours lead on propitious May. Milton. 
| All my griefs to this are jolly ; 222855 
W fo lad as melancholy, Burton. 


'n gholts had learn'd to groan; 
But fice from puniſhment, as tree from fin, 
The ſhades liv'd jolly, and without a king. 
This gemle Knight, inſpir'd by jelly May, 
Fortook his eaſy couch at early day. 
A ihepherd now along the plain he roves, 
And with his jolly pipe delights the groves. 


Dryd. Juv. 


Shakeſpeare's King John, | 


JOU 


2. Plump; like one in high health. . ; 
He catches at an apple of Sodom, which though it may en- 
tertain his eye witK a florid, jolly white aud red, yet, upon 


the touch, it ſhall fill his hand only with ſtench and feulnets., 
South. 


To JOLT. v. 1. [I know not whence derived, ] To ſhake as 


a carriage on rough ground, 

In ſuch a contrivance every little unevenneſs of the ground 
will cauſe ſuch a jolting of the caariot as to hinder the motion 
of its fails. | Wilkins. 
Violent motion, as joiting in a coach, may be uſed in this 
caſe. CER, Arbuthaot vn Dit. 

A coach and lix horſes 1s the utmoſt exerciſe you can bear, 
and how glad would you be, if it could watt you in the ar 
to avoid joltins., | Swift to Gay. 

% JOLT. v. a. To ſhake one as a carriage does. | 


| JOLT. 1. J. firom the verb.] Shock; violent agitation, 


Addijon's Freeholder, Ne 49. 


The ſymptoms are, bloody water upon a ſudden 3 or 
violent motion. Arbatknot on Dirt. 
The firſt jc/f had like to have ſhaken me out; but after- 
wards the nuction was ealy, Gulliver's Travels. 
Jo'LTHEAD. #.f. [I know not whence derived. ] A great 
head; a dolt; a blockhead. | | 


Fie on thee, jolthead, thou can't not read. Shakeſpenre. | 
Had be been a dwart, he had fcarce been a reaſonabie crea- | - 


ture; for he muit then have either had a jelthcad, and ſo 
there would not have been body and blood enough to fup- 
ply his brain with ſpirits ; or he mult have had a imall head, 
and ſo there would not have been brain enough for his buſt- 


nels. Greer. 
JoxguTLLE. 2. f. { jonquille, French. ] A ſpecies of dattod!l. 


The flowers of this plant, of which there are ſingle and 


double kinds, are greatly eſteemed for their ſtrong lvweet cent, 
though few ladies can bear the ſmell of them, it being o 
Millar. 


powerful as to overcome their ſpirits. 
5 Nor gradual bloom is wanting, 
Nor hyacinths of purett virgin white, 
Low bent and bluthing inward; nor jonguilles 
Ot potent tragrance, 
Jo'RDEN, 2. J. Son, ſtercus, and ven, receptacuium.\ A pot. 
They will allow us neer a order, and then we leak in your 
chimney; and your chamber-lye brecds fleas like a loach, 


This China orden let the chief o'excome 
Repleniſh, not ingloriouſly at home, Pope's Dunciad. 
The copper-pot can boil milk, heat porridge, hold tmall- 

+ beer, or, in cate ot neceſſity, ſerve for a jorden. Sabi... 
Jo'sEpH's Flowers. u. /. A plant. Ainſworth. 


ToJO'STLE. v. a. [ joufter, French. ] To juſtle; toruſh againit, | 
Jo. u. /. [izre.] A point; a tittle; the leait quantity al- 


lignable, | 
Ea As ſuperfluous fleſh did rot, 
Amendment ready ſtill at hand did wait, 
To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, 


That oon in him was left no one corrupt ot. Spenſer. | 


Go, Eros, fend his treature after, do it; LEES 
Detain no jet, I charge thee. Shak. Auth. and Clopat. 
Let me not ſtay a jot for dinner; go, get it rcady. Shar, 

Tins nor hurts him nor profits you a.joty fe 
Forbear it theretore; give your cauſe to Heav'n. Shak. 

his bond doth give thee here no j9t of blood; 
The words 1 pon are a pound of fleſn. 
1 5 argue not 5 
Againſt Heav'n's hand, or will; nor bate one jet 
Ot heart or hope; but ſtul bear up and itcer 
Right onwards. . 
You might, with every jo? as much jultice, hang me up, be- 


cuuſe I'm old, as beat me becauſe I'm impotent. L' Eftrange. | 


A man may read the diſcourſes of a very rational author, 
and yet acquire not one et of knowledge. Locke. 
The final event will not be one ot leis the conſequence of 


our own choice and actions, for God's having from all eter- | 


nity foreſeen anddetermined what that event ſhall be, Rogers. 
JO'VIAL. adj. { jovial, French; jowvialis, Latin! 
1. Under the influence of Jupiter | 


The fixed ſtars are aſtrologically differenced by the planets, 


and are eſteemed martial or jow:al, according to the colours 
whereby they anſwer theſe planets. 
2. Gay; airy; merry, N 
My lord, ſleek o' er your rugged looks, 

Be bright and jovial mong your guelts. 
Our jovzal ſtar reign'd at his birth. Shak. Cymbeline. 


Some men, of an ill and melancholy nature, incline the 


company, into which they come, to be ſad and il]-diſpoſed; 
and contrariwiſe, others of a jowzal nature diſpoſe the com- 
pany to be merry and cheertul. Bacau's Natural Hijtory. 


His odes are tome of them panegyrical, others moral, the 


reſt vi l or bacchanalian. 5 Dryden. 
Perhaps the jeſt that charm'd the ſprighily crowd, 

And made the jowial table laugh ſo loud, 

To fome falſe notion ow'd its poor pretence, - 
Jo'viaLLY. adv. [from jeviet.) Merrily; gaily. : 
Jo'viaLNEss. 2. /. from jowial.)] Guy z merriment. 
5 a. . [ rejouifjance, French. ] Jollity ; merriment; 

tettivity. ? ere | 
Colin, my dear, when it ſhall pleaſe thee, ſing, 
As thou wert wont, tongs of tome jcuiſance; 
Thy mule too long tlumbereth in ſerrowing, 
\  Lulled afleep through love's milgovernance. . 
Jo'URNAL, adj. | journale, French; giernale, Italian.) Daily 
quotidian. Out of ute. 
Now gan the golden Phcebus for to ſteep 
His fiery face eee of the Weſt, 
And his taint ſteeds water'd in ocean deep, 


Prior. 


Whilſt from their jenrnal labours they did reſt. Spenſer. 


Ere twice the ſun has made his'journal greeting 

To th' under generation, you {hall and . 

Your ſafety maniteited, Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 

So lick J am not, yet I am not well; 

But not ſo citizen a wanton, as : w_ 

'Fo ſeem to dic ere lick; fo, pleaſe you, leave me: 

Stick to your journal courſe; the breach of cuſtom 

Is breach of all. Shakeſpeare's (\ymbeline. 
Jo'URNAL. z. /. | journal, French; giornale, Italian. ] 
1. A diary; an account kept of daily cranfactions. 


x 


Edward kept a molt judicious journal of all the principa 


patlages of the affairs of his ſtate. Hayward on Edæv. VI. 
- Time has deſtroyed two noble journals of the navigation 
of Hanno and of Hamilcar. Arbutbuot on Coins. 
2. Any paper publiſhed daily. n nf | 


Jo'URNALIST. 2. / [from journal.) A writer of journals. 


JOURNEY. . /. [ journee, French. ] 
. The travel of a day. 


When Duncan is aſleep, . 
Whereto the rather ſhall this day's hard journey _ 
Soundly invite him. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Scarce the ſun 
Hath finiſh'd half his journey. Milton, 
2. Travel by land; a voyage or travel by fea. | 
are the horſes of the enemy, 
In general. journey bated and brought low. Shakeſpeare. 
Before the light of the Goſpel, mankind travelled like peo- 
ple in the dark, without any certain proſpect of the end of 


ter ourney, or of the way that led to it. Rogers. 
Dryden. tHe tor the promis d 79zr ney bids prepare 
8 The ſmooth hair d hortes and the rapid car. Pope's Od yl. 
Pricr. | 3. Paſſage from place to place. | 


' Some, having a long journey from the u 


* Pper rec ; 
fiat up and down a goed white. Burner”; J. heory, 0 Foul 
Light of the world, the ruler of the vear the Earth, 
Stil! as thou d' tt thy radiant 7070 72s run, 
I'trough every diſtant climate own 
Thi % _ Al} . 1 ' > 
at un tan Albion thou hatt ſcen 


Thomiſon's Spring. 


Shak ſpeare.. 


Milton. 


| The greateſt prince, the brightett queen. 


To JO'URNEY. wv. n. [from the noun. ] To travg Fb, 
trom place to place. eu do pals 
SGemſemen of good efteem 
Are jous using to ſalute the emperor, Shak 
We are iu unto the place, of which the 1 ler. 
Iwill give it voa. „Led aig, 


Make the tWa trumpets, that thou mayeſt ute Na K. 29. 
Journtyiug of the camps. Edo N the 
Since ivch love's natural tation is, may i)] et 

My love tefcend, and journey down the hilt: 
Ne pariug alter growing buaiities, fo . 
] malt cl on with them who homeward go. Do 

L io jpurneped this morning, and it is now the hea: hc 
day; therefore your lordſlup's diſcourſes had need cone Hs 
ears very well, to make them intreat my eyes dave. 


— 


. to keep Open. 
"414 3 ö * , 
| Over the tent a cloud e 
Shall reft by day, a gery gleam by night, | 
Save when they Ley. Milton's Far. IA, þ 
Having heated his body by jurn:ying, he rook Told ow 
the ground. Wiſeman; ue 
Jo uRNETMAN. 2. . [ journte, a day's work, Fr. and 42.74 
A ret work man. e 
Iney were called journeymen that wrought w 
the day, twugh now by flatute it be N 
wile that Covenant to work in the 
by the year. 
; Players have fo ſtrutted and bellowed, that I hay 
ſome of nature's 15ur ar men had made men, ard 
them well. ; 
Timtend to work for the court myſelt, aud will have Ns 
me! under me to furniſh the reſt of the nation. fv "74 
Says Frog to Bull, This old rogue will take the an N 
ment of the young lord's buſineſs into his hands: in th. 3 
what mult become of us and our families? Wen wit fam... 
turn ud to old Lewis Baboon, ArνE]un gf N 
JOURNEY WORK. 2. 
pertormed for hire, 5 
| See how your foldier wears his cage 
Ot iron, like the captive Turk, 7 
And as the guerdon of his rage! 
Sec how your glimmering peers do lurk, - 
Or at the beit work jorurnepavorh, 
Did no committee tit, where ke 
Might cut out journepawork tor thee? 


ith others b 7 
be extended to thcte ll. 

Occupation with andre 
U (hen us 
5 5 nut mens 
Shakeſpeare s H 


„ 
PU 


And tet thce a talk with ſubornation, 
To ttitch up a ſale and ſequeſtracion. Arat 
ler family lhe was forced to hire out at ice. 
neighbours. ; Arbuthnot's Hijtor, of Jtha Bull, 
Jousr. 1. ſ. [jouft, French. ] Tilt; tournainent; mock Hel. 
It is now written, lets properly, ja/t. ps 
Bates, and tinſel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At j5ujt and tournament. Miltoa's Par. Loft, b. ix. 


oy 


| | 79 JousT. v. v. [jouſier, French. ] To run in the tilt, 
Shakeſpeare. | 885 x 


All who'itince = 
Foufted in Aſpramont or Miontalban. Millar. 
hideous noiſe after the game, whom the reit of the pack to 
low as their leader. ]. A kind of hunting dog or beagle. 
See him drag his feeble legs about, © AE 
Like hounds ill-coipled ; jowuler ugs him Hill 
'Through hedges, ditches, and through all this ill. DH. 


| JOY. 4. /. [oje, French; gioia, Italian. ] 


Brown's Vulg. Err. 


Shak. Macb. 


Spenſer: | 


Jo w ER. x. J. [perhaps corrupted from jolter.] 
Plenty of fiſh is vented to the fiſu- drivers, whom we cal 


deere. Cart. 


1. The pation produced y any happy accident; gladncis 
exultation. ; 
pretent, or afiured approaching poſition of a coor, : 
There appears much joy in him; even fo much, ©, þ 
could not new 1itelt modectt enough without a badge ct 
ternets, | 


I here ſhould not be ſuch heavineſs in their deſtruction, 5 


-:-. The lightfome paſſion of joy was not that trivial, agua. 


| Ling, ſuperficial thing, that only gilds the apprchention, and 


plays upon the ſurtace of the toul. 
2, Galety; merriment; feſtivity. 
The roots with joy relound ; | 
And hymen, iv hymen, rung around. Digit, 
35 man 3 | 25 
My Lord Baſfanio, and my gentle lady, 
I with you all the joy that you can wiſh, 
Come, love and health to ali; | 
Then I'll fit down : give me tome wine: 
1 drink to the 5 joy of the whole table. 
Almeyda tmiling came, E | 
Attended with-a train of all her race, | 
 Whim in the rage of empire I had murder'd; 
But now, no longer tocs, they gave me joy 
Ot my new conquett. ; 
4 , 
Lovely herſelf, and lovely by her fide, 
A bevy of bright nymphs, with tober grace, 
Came glitt'ring like a ſtar, and took her place: 
Her heav'nly form beheld, all wifh'd her 5; ; 
And little wanted, but in vain, their willics all ewp!07- 


«4,90 
Date 
— 


Soulh's Sermini. 


Shakeſpeare. 


8 12 { 7 , 


4. A term of fondneſs. 
| Now our ,, 
Although our laſt, yet not our leaſt young love, 
What ſay vou? 4 hakeſpeart's King Lear: 
exult. | | 
Sometimes I zoy, when glad occaſion fits, 


And maik in mirth like a comedy; 
Soon after, when my joy to ſorrow flits, 


I will make my woes a tragedy, Sper? 
I cannot joy, until I be retolv'd 5 
Where our right valiant father is become. Stale pe 


2 oth. i. 17+ 


7 
> 


He will ey over thee with ſinging. 


4 * 
vation. Halb. Il. 18. 


his {pirit was refreſhed by you. "> * 
x4 laugh, we weep z they joy while we Euer. 
No man imparteth his joys to his friend, but he 2 4 
more; and no man imparteth his griefs, but he gen 
leſs. | Bart Ei. 
Well then, my ſoul, ey in the midſt of p23; 
1 that conquer d bell, ſhall from above 
ith greater triumph yet return again, 
And conquer his own juſtice with his love. 
Jey thou, 
In what he gives to thee this paradiſe, _., , x . 
And thy fair Eve. ilton's Paradiſe Lo * 


FF? 
Mauick. 


Their chearful age with honour youth atte? Berben. 
Jod that from pleature's flav'ry they are e 1 . 


. Lournet, French, and work. Wik 


TH Es 
Cit AV, 


A. 


Jo'WLER, 7. / perhaps corrupted from hewler, ns mukinen 


Joy is à delight of the mind, from the conſileration of th? 


Shane, (0s 


ſhall be joy over them that are perſuaded to ſalvation. 27. 


' "$65 39 
Di deus Don Scbafe d. 5 


To Jo. vv. n. (trom the noun. ] To rejuice; to be glad %% 


I will rejoice in the Lord, I will 5% in the God ot my l- 


Exceedingly the more joyed we for the joy of I n | 
| 2 £9 


D «1+ tou 
LS rats 


3. Giving no pleature, 


IR E 6 


n nt — late; to entertain Kindly, 
. Like us they love or hate; lixe us they know ; 

To joy the friend, or grapple with the foe. Prior. 
To giadden; to exhilarate. ; 1 : 

due went to Pamela, meaning to delight her eyes and joy 
houghts with the converſation of her beloved fitter. 

TE hs 8 S1dney. 

My foul was joy'd in vain 3. ; 
For angry Neptune rouz'd the raving main. Pope. 


„ raguir de, French. ] To enjoy 3 to have happy poſſeſſion, 
4 2 Let us hence, 
And let her joy her raven-colour'd love. Shakeſpeare. 
I might have liv'd, and joy'd immoral blils, * 
Vet willingly choſe rather death with thee, Milton. 
Th' ulurper cy d not long 5 3 
His i-got Crown. ; Dryden $ Spaniſh Friar, 
YaNCE. 2. / [ jciant, old Þ rench.] Gaiety; fteitvity, 
Jo - Bring home with you the glory of her gain; 
With eyance bring her, and with. jollity. Spenſer. 
There him reits ia riotous ſuftlance, 
Of all his gladfulnets and kingly joyarnce. 
YSFUL. adj, {joy and full.] | 
1. Full of Joy 3 giad; exulting. 


Tuev blefled the king, and went unto their tents Joyful | 
| 1 Kings, vin. 66. 
aiab, Ixi. 10. 
1. Sometimes it has / before the caule of joy. 


i glad of heart. 1 
"Mr foul ſhall be joyſid in my God, 


Six brave comparions from cach thip we loſt: 
With lails outtpread we fly th* unequal itrite, 


dad tor their lots, but. ,, of our lite. Pope's Odyſſey. | 


lt we no more meet till we-meet in heay'n, 
Then-jaj7i-{/p, my noble Lord of Bedford, 
And my kind kimmen, warriours all, adieu. 


Jo'$eVLLY. adj. {from joyful. ] With joy; gladly. 


Never did men more joyfilly obey, 

Or tooner underttood the ign to fly: 

With ſuch alacrity they bore away, _.._.. | 

As it to praiſe them all the ſtates ſtood by, Dryden. 

The good Canittian contiders pains only as neceflary pal- 
ges to 2 glorious immortality z that, through this dark 
ene of fancied horror, fees a crown and a throne, and 

everlaſting bleſlings prepared for him, Jayfully receives his 
ſummons, as he has long impatiently expected it. Wake. 
Jo vrulx Ess. 1. J. [from u.] Gladneis; joy. 

Thou lervedſt not the Lord thy God with joyfulneſs, and 
Hith gladneis ct heart, for the abundance of altthings. Ocut. 

Jo'y LESS: adj. [from.] | | 
3: Void of joy; feeling no pleaſure, : 8 | 
Alitile joy enioys the queen thereoty ; 
For Lam thc, and altogetier joyleſs. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
With down-calt eyes the %%% victor fat, 7 

Revolving in his alter*d out „ 

The various turns of chance below; 
And now and then a ſigh he ſtole, 


And tears began to ow. Dryden's Alexanders Feaſt. | 


1. It has ſometimes of before the object. I 
With two fair eyes his miſtreſs burns his breaſt; 
He looks and languiſhes, and leaves his reſt ; 
Porlakes his food, and, pining for the laſs, | Wy 
[+ ſeyleſt of the grove, and ſpurns the growing graſs. Dryd. 


A jyle/s, diſmal, black, and ſorrowful iſſue : 


Here 15 the babe, as loathſome as a toad, Shakeſpeare. 


Here love his golden ſhatts employs; here light. 
His conltant lamp, and waves his purple wings; 
Reigns here, and revels : not in the bought {miles 
Ot harlots, loveleſs, 391%, unendear'd, 


Caſual trunion. XR 
The pure in heart ſhall ſee God; and it any others could 


fo invade this their incloſure, as to take heaven by violence, | 


u lurely would he a very jozlefs poſſeſſion. Decay of Ptety. 
He torgets his ſleep, NY tha his food, 2 | 


Jo vous. adj. { Joyeux, French. 
3. Glad; gay; mary. | : 
Mott ;9yozz5 man, on whom the ſhining ſun 
Did ſhew his face, myſelt I did eſteem, 


That youth, and health, and war are cio to him. Addi. | 


And that my falſer friend did no leſs joyous deem. Spenſer. | 


Joyous the birds; freſh gales and gentle airs 
Whitper'd it. h 78 
| Then joyors birds frequent the lonely grove, | 
And bealts, by nature tung, renew their love, Dryden. 
Faſt by her flow'ry bank the ſons of Arcas, 
Fav'rites of Heav'n, with happy care protect 


Melton. 


2. Giving joy. a 
They all as glad as birds of j2pous prime, 
. It has of tometimes before the cauſe of joy. 
Found our death- bed ev'ry friend ſhould run, 
And j3ous of our conqueſt early won; 1 5 
While the malicious world with envious tears 


Should grudge our happy end, and wiſh it theirs. Dryd. | 


bEcacuanysa. 1. J. [An Indian plant.] 2 8 
Ipecacuanha is a {mall irregularly contorted root, rough, 

le, and firm. One ſort is of a duſky greyiſh colour on 

ide lurface, and of a paler grey when broken, which is 
00 trom Peru: the other fort js a tmalier root, re- 
"ing the former; but it is of a deep duſky brown, or 
t ih colour, on the outſide, and white when broken, 
Sought from the Brafils. The giey ought to be preferred 
m medicinal uſe, becaule the brown, being ſtronger, is apt 
wh rate more roughly. Ipecacuanba was in the middle 
celebra 


His, eing given in too large doſes, Hill's Mat. Med. 
Þ... BLE. adj. [iraſcibilis, low Latin; iraſcible, French.) 
king of the nature of anger. 
90 he iraſcible paſſions follow the temper of the heart, and 
concupiicible diſtractions the craſis of the liver. Brown. 
4 more than one initance of ho phe paſſions ſub- 
Y 2 vegetable diet, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
1 8 re ere in the eountry ſurrounded with bletlings and 
Meni Wicheut any occaſion of in iraſcible 
mk. es. g | ig to Pope. 
. /. Fr. ira, Latin.] Anger; rage; paſſionate haued. 
* She lic d not his dere — 
*UN would be free, but dreaded parents ire, Sidney. 
Abs d pp thy forefathers gravcs, 
1 . thety rotten coſhins up in chains, 
ay not flake mine ire, nor eale my heart. Shakejh. 
p 1 <ptune's ire, or Juno's, that 0 ſong 
Phe A the Greek and Cytherea's fon. 
on lentence, trom thy head remov'd, may light 
Vie us ſale caule to thee of all this woe; | 
me: only juit object of his ire. Milton's Par. Loft. 
on this t avenging pow'r employs his darts, 
e e all his quiver in our hearts; | 
9 will perfiſt, relentlets in his 1, 
fair fave be render'd to her fire. Dryden. 
The? lire and full.] Angry; raging furious. | 
ireful haſtard Orleans, that drew blood ; 


your father was Subdu's; | 


Spenſer. | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


Milton 5 Paradiſe Loft. | 


Their fleecy charge, and j0y645 drink her wave, Prior. | 


ence led her torth, about her dancing round. Fairy A: ä 


laſt century frſt brought into Europe, and became | 
xr ted for the cure of dylenteries, a virtue diſcovered | 
ui by the Indians; but after a few years it ſunk into ob- 


Par. Loſt. ot 


my bo » ter d. y S. 
| By many Y doy, I ſoon encounter'd Shakeſpeare 


But only flaughter'd by the jreful arm 
Ot unrelenting Clifford. 
| In midit of all the dome mistortune 1at, 
And gloomy diſcontent and tell debate, | 
And madnels laughing in his axe/z mood, Dryden. 
I'REFULLY. adv. | trom ire. ] Wid ire; in an angry manner, 
FRIS. . /. (Latin. | 


1. The rainbow. 


is another lunary, whole eiticient is the woon. Broad. 
2. Any appearance of light retembling the rainbow, | 
When both bows appeared more i{tinet, I meaſured the 


red, yellow, and green in the exterior 7775, was to the breadth 
of the ſame colours in the interior 3 to 2. Neqyton's Opt. 
3. The circle round the pupil of the eye. f 
4. The flower-de- luce. | 
Tris all hues, roſes and jefſamine. Milton. 
To IRK. . 4. (rt, work, Iſlandick.] This word ig uted 
only imperſonaſiy, it irks u; mihi peœne oft, it gives me 
pain; or, Lam weary of it, Thus the authors ot the Ac- 
-cidence lay, redet, it zrheth. | | 
Come, ſhall we go and kill us veniſon ? 
And yet it iy me, the poor dappled tools 
Should, in their own contines, with torked heads, 
Have their round haunches gor d. _ Shakeſpeare. 


I'RK8OME. adj. | trom irk,] Weariſome; tedious ; trouble- 
lome; toillome; tireſome; unplealing. 


Since that thou cantt talk of love ſo well, 
Thy company, which erſt was zr&/ae to me, 
I will endure. _ 
Where he may likelieſt find = 
Truce to his reltlets thoughts, and entertain 
The ire hours, till his great chief return, Milton. 
For not to irb/ome toil, but to delight 
He made us, and delight to reaſon join'd. Milton. 


requent appeals from hence have been very 7r&/orre to 
that i1]uftrious body. | 3 Sift, 
I'RKSOMELY. add. { from irkſome.] Weariſomely; tedioully. 
I'KKSOMENESS, 7. /. (from zrkjome.] Tediouinels; weart- 
lomenels, 1 | 3 
IRON. 2. /. ¶baiarn, Welſh; ire nn, men, Sax. yorn, Erle.] 
1. A metal common to all parts ot the world, plentiful in mot, 
and of a tmall price, though tuperior in real value to the 
deareſt. Though the lighteſt of all metals, except tin, it is 
- contiderably the hardeſt; and, when pure, naturally malle- 
able, but in a lets degree than gold, ſilver, lead, or copper: 
when wrought into ſteel, or at in the impure ſtate from 
its firit fuſion, in which it is called caſt iron, it is ſcarce 


quenched in cold water, loſes much of this quality. Iron 18 
more capable ot ruſt than any other metal, is very tonorous, 
and requires the ſtrongelt file of all the metals to melt it, 


the other metals are brittle, while they are hot; but this is 
moſt malleable as it approaches neareſt to fuſion. It con- 
ſilts of a vitriolick falt, à vitrifiable earth, and a peculiar bi- 
tuminous matter. The ſpecifick gravity of iris to water 
as 7632 is to 1000. It is the only Known ſubſtance that is 


been found in ſome places, but very rarely. Iron has greater 
medicinal virtues than any of the other metals. Hill 
Nor airleſe dungeon, nor ſtrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength ot ſpirit. Shakeſpeare. 
It he imite him with an inſtrument of e, ſo that he die, 
he is a murderer. N 


8 


ſtone, and a power to be lo drawn is a part of that of ivo. 

| = 3 | Locke, 
In a piece of iron ore, of a ferruginous colour, are ſeveral 
thin plates, placed parallel to each other. 


of the foreit of Dean, Woodward on Foſſils. 
Iron ſtone lies in ſtrata, Woodavard on Fojjils. 
] treated of making iron work, and ſteel work in general. 
FR | Moæxcn s Mech. Exer. 
2, Any inſtrument or utenſil made of iron: as, a flat iron, box 
iron, or ſmoothing iron. | 
Irons ot a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
.. Bury with thoſe that wore them, theſe baſe ſlaves, 


O Thou! whole captain I account mylel 

Look on my forces with a gracious eye: 

Put in their hands thy bruiſing zrens of wrath, 
That they may cruſh down with à heavy tall 
Th' uſurping helmets of our adverſaries. Shakeſpeave. 

His feet they hurt with fetters : he was laid in iron. Fal. 

Canſt thou fill his {kin with barbed zrons, or his head with 
fiſh-ſpears? e ; 
For this your Jocks in paper-durance bound? 
PFeoor this with tort'ring iron3 wreath'd around? Pope. 
3. Chain; ſhackle; manacle: as, he was put in irens. 


I. Made of iron. 5 

Get me an ixon crow, and bring it ſtraight 
Unto my cell. 
Some are of an iron red, ſhining, and polite; others not 
lite, but as if powdered with iron duſt. Woodward. 
Poll-cats and weaſels do a great deal of injury to war- 

rens: the way of taking them is in hutckes, and i traps. 
| 5 7. Mortimer. 
2. Reſembling iron in colour. . 

A piece of ſtone of a dark iron grey colour, but in ſome 

parts of a ferruginous colour. WWoodavard on Foſſils. 

Some of them axe of an iron red, and very bright. Modo. 

3. Harſh ; ſevere; rigid; miſerable calamitous : as, the iron 
age, for an age of hardſhip and wickedneſs, Theſe ideas 
may be found more or Jeſs in all the following examples. 

Three vigorous virgins, waiting Kill behind, 

Alliſt the throne of th iron ſcepter d king, Craſhaw. 
O ſad virgin, that thy power 
Might bid the foul of Orpheus ling 
Such notes as warbled to the ſtring, 
Drew iron tears from Pluto's cheek, 
And made hell grant what love did ſeek, 

In all my iron years of wars and dangers, 
From blooming youth down to decaying age, 
My tame ne'er knew a ſtain of diſhonour. 0We. 

—— craſh the nations with an iron rod, 

And ev ry monarch be the ſcourge of God, Pope's Od. 
4. Iadidoluble; unbroken. : | | 
Rath Ejpenor, in an evil hour, 

Dry'd an immeaſurable bowl, and thought 

T” exhale his ſurteit by irriguous ſleep, 

Imprudent : him death's iron ſleep oppreſt. 

5. Hard; impenetrable. 
Iwill converſe with iron witted fools, 

And unreſpective boys: none are for me, 


Milton. | 


Phillips. 


| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
There learn'd this maid of arins the zrezulguiic. Farfax, 
* Beſide the ſolary ir:s, which God ſhewed unto Noah, there 


breadth of the interior it 2 gr, 10'; and the breadth ot the | 


It is his heart he cannot be reveng'd.  Shakeypeare. | 
I know ſhe is an irk/ome brawling ſcold, Shageſpeare, 


Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. | 


There is nothing fo 7rkjome as general diſcourſes, elpect- | 
ally when they turn chiefly upon words, Ad{/on's Spectator. | 


malleable; and the moſt ductile iron, heated and ſuddenly 


and is with ditticulty amalgamated with mercury. Moſt ot 


attracted by the loadſtone, 1roz is not only ſoluble in all the | 
{tronger acids, but even in common water. Pure tron has 


= 4 : : . Neamb. XXXV. 16. 1 
The power of drawing iron is one of the ideas of a load- | 


each ot Woodward. | 
'Fhere are incredible quantities of iron flag in various parts 


Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. ar Coriolanus. 
, CEOs 


Fob, xli. 7. 


The iron entered into his loul, Pjalms. Common Prayer. 2. Abſurd; contrary to reaſon, 


{I RON. adj, | 
In iron walls they deem'd me not ſecure. Shakeſpeare. | 


Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. | 


To FROX. v. a. f from the noun, } 
1. Io Iimooth with an iron. | 
1 Jo thackle with irons. | | 
RONICAL, adi. [ ironique, Fr, from ircny.} Exprefi 
thing and meaning yr lpeaking 5 28 
In this iallacy may be compriſed ali irunical miitakes, or 
GE receiving inverted ſigniſications. Brown, 
take all your incal civilities in a literal ſenſe; and ſhall 


IRONICALLY. adv. [from ironical.] By the uſe of iron v. 
_ Socrates was pronounced by the Sep of Delphos to be 
the wiſelt man of Greece, which he would turn trom him- 
leit zromcally, taying, there could be nothing in him to 
verity the oracle, except this, that he was not wile, and 


The dean, zrozically grave, 

Still thunn'd the tool, and lath'd the knave, Swift, 

IR oN MON ER. 2. / [iron and monger.] A dealer in iron. 
UIRONWOOD, 4. /. A kind of wood extremely hard, and ſa 

ponderous as to link in water, It grows in America, 

: | FED ; Robinſon Cruſoe, 
IrRoxworrT. . J. [ /ideritis, Latin,] It is a plant with a 
labiated flower, conſiſting of one leaf, whoſe upper lip or 
beard 1s divided into three parts: out of the flower-cup rites 
the pointal, attended, as it were, by four embryoes; which 
afterward turn to fo many oblong ſeeds, ſhut up in an huſk, 
which betore was the flower- cup; to theſe marks mult be 
added, the flowers growing in whorles at the vings of the 
leaves, which are cut like a creſt, and differ from the other 


leaves of the plant. 
iron, 


imaginary: it is not ſtrange if the irony chains have more 


Some ſprings of Hungary, highly impregnated with vi- 
triolick ſalts, diſſolve the body of _ ws ſuppoſe iron, 
Put into the ſpring; and depoſite, in lieu of the gropy parti: 

cles carried oft, coppery particles. Woodward on Foſfds. 

IRON, 2. / ironie, Fr. tgariia.) A mode of ſpeech in 
which the meaning is contrary to the words: as, Bolzzgbroke 
avas a holy man. | | 

So grave a body, upon fo folemn an occaſion, ſhould not 
deal in zr, or explain their meaning by contraries. Swift, 

IRRA'DIANCE, We Pe go . 

. a n. J. [irradiance, French; irradio, Lat.] 

1. Emithon of rays or beams of light upon any object. 

The principal affection is its tranſlucency; the irradiancy 
and ſparkling, found in many gems, is not diſcoverable in 
this. 5 Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

2, Beams of light emitted. 5 
Lope not the heav'nly ſpirits? Or do they mix 

Irradiance! virtual, or immediate touch ? Par, Lofl, 

To IRRA'DIATE. v. a. (ir radio, Latin,] - 9 | 

1. To adorn with light emitted upon it; to brighten, _ 

When he thus perceives that theſe opacous bodies do not 
hinder the eye from judging light to have an equal plenary 
diffuſion through the whole place it irradiates, he can have 
no difficulty to allow air, that is diaphanous, to be every 
where mingled with light. Digby on Bodies, 


him upon whom it deſcends. | 
2. To enlighten intellegtually z to illumine; to illuminate, 
- +, © :--Qeleſtal light he 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her pow'rs 
Irradiate; there plant eyes: all nutt from thence _ 
Purge and diſperſe. 


Ethereal or ſolar heat mult digeſt, influence, irradiate, and 


4. To decorate with ſhining ornaments, 
No weeping orphan law his father's ſtore 


In RADIATION. z. /. [irradiation, Fr. from i agate.) | 

1. The act of emitting beams of lige, 1 5 

It light were a body it ſhould drive away the air, which 
is likewiſe a body, Wherever it is admitted; for within the 
whole ſphere of the irradiation of it, there is no point but 
light is found. j 


tranſmiflion is made materially from ſome parts, and ideally 
trom every one. 


2. Illumination; intellectual light. 


Ihe means of derivation and immediate union of theſe 
intelligible pbjeC&ts to the underſtanding, are ſometimes di- 
vine and ſupernatural, as by immediate irradiation or reve- 
lation. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
IRRATIONAL. adj. [irrationalis, Latin. ] | 


pg 1. Void of reaſon ; void of underitanding ; without the diſ- 


courſive faculty. 
| | Thus began . 
Outrage from lifcleſs things; but diſcord firſt, 
Daughter of fin, among th' irrational | 
Death introduc c. Mijton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
= VER Ne hath eat'n, and lives, 
And knows, and ſpeaks, and reaſons and diſcerns; 
Trrational till then. 


Since the brain is only a part tranſmittent, and that hu- 
mours oft are precipitated to the lungs before they arrive to 


tional an application, Harvey on Conſumptjons. 

I ſhall quietly ſubmit, not wing ſo ;rraitngl a thing 

as that every body ſhould be deceived. _ | Fad 
IRRATIONA'LITY. #.f, [from irrational.] Want of reaſon, 
IRRA'TIONALLY, adv. | from irrational.] Without reaſon ; 

abſurdly. 5 
IBRRECLAIMABLE. adi. [in and reclaimable.] Not to be re- 

claimed ; not to be changed to the better. ; | 

As for obſtinate, irreclaimable, profeſſed enemies, we mult 
expect their calumnies will continue. Adaiſon's Freebolder, 

IRRECONCTLABLE. adj. [irreconciliable, French; in and yę- 
concilable.} | 965 | 
1. Not to be reconciled; not to be appeaſed, 
Wage eternal war, 1 
Irreconcilable to ous grand foe, 

A weak unequal faction may animate a government; but 
when it grows equal in ſtrength, and jrreconcilabſe by ani: 
moſity, it cannot end without ſome criſis, Temple, 

There are no factions, though irreconcilable to one ana: 
ther, that are not united in their affection to you, Dryden. 

2. Not to be made conſiſtent. It has with or to. | 
As ſhe was ſtrictly virtuous herſelf, ſo ſhe always put the 
beſt conſtruction upon the words and actions of her neigh- 
bours, except where they were irreconcilable to the rules of 
koneſty and decency. Arbuthaot's Hiftory Jobn Bull. 
Since the ſenſe I oppoſe is attended with ſuch groſs irre- 
concilable abſurdities, I preſume I need not offer any thing 

tarther in ſupport of the one, or in diſproof of the * 

a gers, 
This eſſential power of gravitation or attraction is irre: 
concilable with the atheiſt's own doctrine of a chaos. Bentley, 
All that can be tranſmitted from the ſtars is whale wages 
countable, and irreconcilable to x" lyſtem of ſcience, Bentley. 
IRKKECONCI'LaABLENESS. 7. /. [from irreconcilable.) Im, 


That look into me with conſid rate eyes. Shakeſpeare. | 


ſibility to be reconciled. 
| 2 L 6 R TRRECONCULABLY, 


expect them to be literally pertormed. Swift, 


knew it; and others were not wile, and knew it not, Bacon, 


bl ol * . . . . Millar, , 
IRONY. adj. [trom iron. ] Made of iron; partaking of | 
| The force they are under is real, and that of their fate but 


loliclity than the contemplative. Hammond's Fundamentalr. 
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It is not a converting but a crowning grace; tuch an one 
as irradiates and puts a circle af glory about the head of 
| Soutb, 


| Milton Paradiſe Loft, k. iii, 
« | 3- To animate by heat or lighglt. | 
put thoſe more ſimple parts of matter into motion, Hale, 


Our ſhrines irradiate, or imblaze the floor. 1855 Pope 5 


: ENS Digby on Bodies. 
The generation of bodies is not effected by irradiatiou, 
or anſwerably unto the propagation of light; but berein a 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Milton's Paragiſe oft, b, ix, - | 


the brain, no kind of benefit gan be effected from lo irra- 


Milton. | 
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IRRECONCI LED, adj, [i and reconciled.) Not atoned. 


IRREFRAGADLLITY, 7./. [from irrofragable.] Strengthot 


 TRREGULARITY. 2. / {irregularite, Fr. from irregular.) 
t. Deviation from rule. N TE = 

3. Neglect of method and order. JJ 
Ihis regularity of its unruly and tumultuous motion 


Ing T ION. 1. /. [irrcligion, French; in and religion. 


 IpgELIVGIOUS. adj. (irreligieux, Fr. in and religious.) 
1. Contemning religion; impious. r | 
| The iſlue ot an #rreligious Moor. Shak. Titus Andron. | 


fegt ut biapLk. adi. [irremediable, Fr. in and remediable.}) 


„„ 447 


It RECONCLILABLY. adv. {from irreconcilable.) In a man- 
nernot admitting reconciliation.” 


A ſervant dies in mauy reconciled iniquities. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Ivrx6CO'VERABLE. adj. [in and recoverable.) 
1. Not to be regained; not to be reſtored or repaired. 
Time, ina natural ſenſe, is irrecoverable : the moment juſt 
- fied by us, it is impoſſible to recall. Rogers. 
2. Not to be remedied, Wo 8 
The irrecoverable loſs of ſo many livings of principal 
value. | Hogker. 
It concerns every man, that would not trifle away his 
ful, and tool hintelt into irrecoverabie miſery, with the 
greatett feriouſnels to enquire.  Tullotſon's Sermons. 
RRECO'VERABLY. adv. {from irrecoverable.] Beyond re- 
covery; palt repair. 
| O dark, dark, dark wipes > blaze of noon 
I-rccov robly dark, total echple, 
Without 4 — ot day. : Milton's Agoniſles. 
Tune credit of the Exchequer is irrecoverably loſt by the 
lait breach with the bankers. Temple. 
JKREDU'CIBLE. adj, [in and reducible.) Not to be brought 
or reduced. | 42 
Thete ob{crvations ſeem to argue the corpulcles of air to 
be irreducible into water, Boyle. 


argument not to beretuicd. 25 e 
IRREFR A'G ABLE. aj. | irre/ragabilts, ſchool Latin; in- 
rerragabie, French] Not to be conſuted; {ſuperior toargu- 
mental oppolition. ES 5 
Strong ande the evidences of Chriſtianity muſt 
be: they who rented them would refiſt every thing. Atterb. 
The danger of introducing unexperienced mon was urged. 
as an rf ragableroaton for working by tlow GE 4 
| | Sgt. 


InrtFRAGABLY. adv. from irrefragable.} With force 


above contutuiioen .* oy £ 
Phat they denied a tuture Rate is evidentfrom St. Paul's 
reatonings, which are of. no torce but only on that tuppo- 


3 8 * . 85 2 . . 12 
tion, as Origen largely and zr1e/raguoly proves; 


thrown by argument. 0 8 e e 
IRREGULAR. adj. { irregutier, Fr. irreguiaris, Latin.] 
1. Deviating from rule, cuiton, or Nature. | 
Ihe am rous youth 
Obtain'd of Venus his deſite, 8 
Howe er 1 re@ucar his fre. pov; „ os a) 
1. Immerhocdicai ; not contined toany certain rule or order, 
| This motion feems excentrique and irregular, yet not 
well to be reuſted or. quieted:;. A ing Charles. 


Regular. | FDEP 
Then molt, when molt regular they ſeem, Milton. 
The numbers of pindariques are wild and zrregular, and 
ſometimes cem harth and uncouth. LCeoavley. 
1. Not being according to the laws of virtue. A ſoft word 
for Vi10us. N 


* 


might atford a beginning unto the common opinion. Brown. 
As theſe vaſt heaps of mountains are thrown together 
with ſo much 1rr(gularity and confuſion, they torm a great 
variety of hollow buttoms. - Addijon on Italy. 

z, Inordinate practice. 0 N 


Religion is ſomewhat leſs in danger of e ang while 
the finner acknowledges the obligations of his duty, and is“ 


aſhamed of his irrecalarilies. Rogers's Sermv1s. 


TOC EFGULARLY: adv. from irregular.) Without oblery- | 


ation of rule or method. 5 
„„ ebb > FTE 
By the wild courſes of his fancy drawn, 
From Katt to Weſt irregularlyhurt'd, BY 
Firit {et on tire himſelf, and then the world. Dryden jun. 
: = Your's is a ſoul irregularly greu t. 
Which wanting temper, yet abounds with heat. Dry... 
It may give lome light to thole whote concern tor their 


little ones makes them lo 7rregalarly bold as to contult their | 


own realon, in-the education of their children, rather than 
to rely upon old cuſtom. NF A nat” | 
7% IRRE'GULATE. v. a. from in and regula, Latin.) Io 
make irregular; to diforder. | 5 Se 
[ts fluctuations are but motions ſubſervient, which winds, 
thetves, and every interjacency 27egulates. Vulgar Errours, 
Jo RELATIVE, adj. [it and relatiuus, Latin.] Having no 
reference to any thing ; ſingle; unconnected, : 
Saoeparated by the voice of God, things in their ſpecies 
came out in uncommunicated varieties, and relative ſe- 
minalities. Broxvn's Vilgar Errours. 


Contempt of rchgion ; impiety. „ 
The weapons with which I combat irreligion are already 
conlecrated, e Dryden. 
We behold every inttance of prophaneneſs and ir religion, 
not only committed, but defended and gloried in. Rovers. 


Whoever tces thele-;re{rgious men, - | 
With burthen of a ticknets weak and taint, 
But hears them talking of religion then, 155 
And vowing of their fouls tocy'ry faint. . Dawics. 
Shame and reproach is generally the portion of the im- 
pious and zrelignnns, | h South's Sermons. 
2, Contrary to religion. | | 
Whercin that Scripture ſtandeth not the church of God in 
any ſtead, or ſerveth nothing at all to died, but may be let 
pals as needles to be conſulted with, we judge it profane, 
nnpious, and irreligious to think. N Hooker. 
Might not the queen's dometticks be obliged to avoid 
(wearmg, and ir2{:gios protanc diſcourſe? Sey. 
FQRELIGIOUSLY, adv. from irreligious.] With impiety 
with irreligion. : WT 
IRNTMTE ABLE. adj, [irremenbilis, Latin.]  Adnutting no 
return. © By LES ER * 8 
Ihe keeper charm'd, the chief without delay 
Pats'd on, and took th ;rremeatble way. _ Dryden. 


Admiuing no cure; not to be remedied, | 
The content thantelves with that which was the fre- 
mediavle error of former times, or the necellity of the pretent 
hath calt npon them. | . Hooker. 
A tteady hand, in governing of military atfairs, is more 
- requiſite than in times of peace, becautean- error committed 
in war muy prove ir7emediable, Bacon. 
Whatever he confults you about,  unleis it lead to fone 
fatal and irremediuble miichief, be ture you advite only as 4 
triend. Lecke. 
IaR EME DIABLY. adv. from eee Without cure. 
It happens tous wremedi ably and inevitably, that wen:uy 
perceive thele accidents are not the truus of our labour, but 
Zifts of God. Sg Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
Tic x 3aiSSIBLE., adi. Lin and rentto, Latin; irremilſibie, Fr.] 
Not to be pardoned, ; | 
Ie £M1'SSEBLENESS. u. , [from irremiſibie.] The qua- 


Altterb. A 
Ini uU TABLE. Gd), | irrefulabilic, Latin. ] Not to be over- 


IRR 


ſin. Hammond on Fundamentals, 
IRREMO'VABLE. adj, [in and remove.) Not to be moved; 
not to be changed, 
| He's irremovable, vl 
Reſolv'd for flight. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 
IRRENO'WNED, * [in and renown. | Void of honour, 
For all he did was to deceive good knights, 
And draw them from purſuit of praiſe and fame 
To fluggiſh floth and ſenſual delights, | 
And end their days with irrerowwned ſhame. Fairy Nun. 
IRRE'PARABLE. adj, [irreparabilts, Lat. irreparable, Fr. | 
Not to be recovered ; not to be repaired, 
Irreparable is the lots, and patience tays it is not paſt her 
cure. 9 Shakeſpeare's 1 empert. 
Toil'd with loſs irreparable. Milton. 


prejudiced by the louks of thole whom we do not know. 


The ſtory of Deucalion and Pyrrha teaches, that piety 
and innocence cannot mits of the divine protection, and that 
the only loſs irreparable is that of our probity. Garth. 

IRRE'PARABLY. adv. [from irreparable.) Without recy- 
very; without amends. | 
Such adventures betall artiſts zrreparably. Boyle. 

The cutting off that time induſtry and gifts, whereby the 
would be nourithied, were rreparadly injurious to her. 
| 7 I Decay of Piety. 

 IRREPLE'VIABLE. adj. [i and replewy.] Not to be re- 
deemed. A law term. | 
IRREPREKE'NSIBLE, adj, | irreprebenfible, French; irre— 
prebenfibilis, Latin.] Exempt from blame. 
IRREPREHE'NSIBLY. adv. "from wreprebenſible.} With— 
out blame. | | | | 
IRREPRESE'NTABLE, adj. [in and reprejert.)] Not to be 
hgured by any repreſentation, | bs | 
God's irrepreſeutable nature doth hold againſt making 
images of God. 15 „ Sellin flect. 
IKREPRO'ACHABLE. adi. [i and reproachable.] Free trom 
blame; tree from reproach. 5 8 
He was a {:r10us tincere Chriſtian, of an innocent, irre- 
Proachable, nay, exemplary life. Atlerbury, 

Their prayer may be, that they may raiſe up and breed as 

irreproackable a young tamily as their parents have _ 

| 1 oþe. 

IRREPRO'ACHABLY. adv, [from irreproachable.] Wuh- 

out blume; without reproach. | | bo ©: 
IRREPROVEABLE. adj. [i and reproveable.) Not to be 

blamed z wreproachable. | | 
IRRESISTIBILITY, 2. /. [from irręſiſtible.] Power or force 

above oppolition, . 5 | 


ever it works, if it be acknowledged, there is nothing to be 
athxt to gratitude. 
ky pon to oppolition, | | 

ear doth grow from an apprehenſion of the Deity, indued 
with :rre/iflible power to hurt; and is of all affections, anger 
excepted, the unapteſt to admit conference with reaſon. 


| In mighty quadrate join'd 

Of union irre/flible, 8 

Fear of God is inward acknowledgment of an holy jult 

"There can be no difference in the ſubjects, where the ap- 
1 Won by the chaFm : 

Of goodnets irrcſiſtible, the bluſh'd conſent. Thomſon, 


to be oppoted, | Nh 8 
God 7rrefaftibly (ways all manner of events on earth. Dryd. 


Fond of plealing and endearing ourtelves to thoſe we | 
_ eſteem, we are irre//{zbly led into the ſame inclinations and 


_averhons with them. Rogers. 
IRRESUSTLESS. adj. [ A barbarous ungrammatical conjunc- 
tion of two negatives, ] Irreſiſtible; retiſtleſs. 
I hoſe radiant eyes, whole eie flame 
Strikes enyy dumb, und Keeps lecition tame, 
They can to gazing multitudes give law, 
Convert the factious, and the rebel awe. Granville. 
IRRE'SOLUBLE. adj, [i and refolubilis, Latin.) Not to be 
broken; not to be diflolved. ft | 5 
In façtitious ſal armoniac the common and urinous ſalts 
are ſo well mingled, that both in the open fire and in tu- 
bliming veſtels they riſe together as one lalt, which ſeems in 
ſuch veilels irręſoluble by fire alone. 97le. 
IRRE'SOLUBLENESS. 1. /. | trom irreſoluble.] Reſiſtance 
leparation of the parts, | | 
diamonds. Boyle. 
IRRESO'LVEDLY, adv. [4 and reſolved.) Without tettled 
determination, | ** | 
Divers of my friends have thought it ſtrange to hear me 
ſpeak ſo zrrefolvedly concerning thoſe things, which ſome 
take to be the elements, and others the principles of all mixed 
des. EE | CR Boyle. 
IRRE'SOLUTE.. adj. [irreſolu, French; in and reſolute.] Not 
- conſtant in purpole; not determined. . 
VWere he evil us'd, he would outgo 
His father, by as much as a performance 
Does an irreſolute purpole. 
Him, after long debate, !rre/olute 
Of thoughts revolv'd, his final ſentence choſe 
Fit vellel, fitteſt imp of traud, in whom 
Jo enter. 
To make reflections upon what is paſt, is the part of 1% 


geuious but irretolute men. Temple. 
So Myrrha's mind, impell'd on either fide, 
Takes ev'ry bent, but cannot long abide z 
Trreſolate on which the ſhould rely, 
At laſt unfix'd in all, is only fix'd to die. Dryden. 


IRRE'SOLUTELY. atv. [from irrefolute.] Without tirm- 

nels of mind; without determined purpole. 

IRKESOLU'TION. u. /. [irrefolution, French; in and reſolu- 
tion.] Want of ftirmneis of mind. 

It hath molt force upon things that have the lighteſt mo- 
tion, and therefore upon the ſpirits of men, and in them 
upon ſuch aftections as move lighteſt; as upon men in tear, 
or men in irreſolution. Bacon's Natural Hiſlory. 


to our choice, and inconſtancy in purſuing them, are the 
greateſt cauſes of all our unhappineſs. Addijon, 
IRRESPECTIVE. adj. [i and reſpective.) Having no re- 
gard to any circumttances. | | 
Thus did the Jew, by perſuading himſelf of his particular 
wrrefpettve eleètion, think it fafe to run into all foul tins, 
| Hammond on Fundmentals, 
According to this doctrine, it mult berefolved wholly into 
the ablolutezrreſpective will of God, _ Rogers's Se,. 
FRRESPE'CTIVELY. adv, { from irreſpeFive.} Without re- 
gard to circumitances. | 
He is convinced, that all the promites belong to him abſo- 
| Jutely and rrrejpedtrwety.” Hammond on Fundamentals. 
IR&ETRIE'VABLE: adj. in and retrieve. Not to be re- 
paired ; irrecoverable; irreparable, 


Lty of being not te be pardoned, 


IRRETRIE'VARBLY., adv. [from irretrievable.} Irreparably ; 
| WVECQVErabLy . 


Thence ariſcs the aggravation and irremiſſiblun e of the | 


It is an irreparable injultice we are guilty of, when we are 


Atdifon.. 


The doctrine of irrefiflibility of grace, 1n working whatſo- 


| | [ammond on Fundamentals. 
IRRESISTIBLE. adj. [ irreſiſtible, French; in and re/eſitble.) 


Hovker. | 
_ Milton. | 
Being, armed with almighty and zr power. Tuwotſ, 


plication is almighty and zrreftible, as in creation. Rogers. 


IRRES!I'ST1BLY. adv. [trom 7;re/iſtible.) In a manner not 


e. 
to 


Quercetanus has this confeſſion of the irreſolubleneſs of | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII.“ 


Milton Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. | 


Trrefelution on the ſchemes of life, which offer themlelyes 


t would notdefray the charge of the extra q : 
fore muſt have been all irretrievatly loit, Fr, Ad terk 
kind, was it not by Wits means coſleded. Wy * 
InRE'VERENCE, . 5 Crrevereulia, Latin; wee . 

French; in and revVerence.} Wwe 
1, Want of revetence; want of veneration; Want 1 

Having ſeen our icandalous irreverencs nk bh 

Worship in general, tis caſy to make application.” 100 

Vera parts Ot it. 25 : @ oe bps «Cs 
| They were a fort of attributes, with which j of 9 iy, 

ter of religion to {alute them on all occatio: 


eis tn Ir; 


. 


j : 13 An 1 15 
|. WUS AN 1r/£Verencetoromit, "ns lch if 
j 2. State of being citregarded, | "Pt, 
1 The concurrence ot the houſe of pecrs jn that fur 

l ly” yy. Cl 


be imputed to no one thingmore than 10 the 
{corn the judges vere | uitiy in, who had 
upon there as the oracles ot the law, 
IRKE'VERENT. adj. [rreveriu, French; ig e ps 
Not paying due tumuge or reverciics; not epi 
ceiving due vencration or nelpetr, „ 
As our fear excludeth not that beldnets which been 
ſaints, 10, 3f our tamiliarity with Cod do no: rent 85 
it draweth too near that zrrewer ont Cont! 
true humility can never tand. 1 7 
_ Knowledge men fought for, and covered it tram wn. 
gar lort as jewels of incllunable price, fearing the js... tag 
conſtruction or the Ignorant and irreligious.“ x wy 
Wiitnels the irreverent ſon 2 
Ot him: who built the ark; who, tor the ſhame 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curſe, 
Servant of ſervants, on his vkious Face, 
PANTS Milton's Paradis | :4 
Swearing, and the irrewerent uſing the game of Cork 
common diſcourſe, is another abule ot the tongue. 
If an. zrreverent- expreſſion or thought too Wann 
crept into my verſes, through my maavertency; let the. 
thors be anfweruble for them. 1 Be 
| IRRE VERENTLY. adv. from wrreverent,) Without d. 
reſpect or veneration. . | + 
"T's but an ill eſſay of reverence and godly fear to wif 
the goſpel irrewereniſy. ny Jovernment of the Tencig 
IRREVERSIBLE. adj, [ia and revcſv.] Not to be recatica... 
not to be changed. | TE By 
The tins ot his chamber and his cloſet ſhall be oroduce4 
before men and angels, and an eternal irreverſible ſentence 
be pronounced. : Rogers's Sermos, 
IRREVERSIBLY. adv. | from irreverſible. ] Without char. 
The title of fundamentals, being ordinarily confines 
the doctrines of faith, hath occationed that grént feandit in 
the church, at which ſo many millions of tolindians have 
- ſtumbled, and ſallen 7rrever/ibly, by conceiving hecven 1 
reward of true opinions. Hammond on Fdadement 
IRRE'VOCABLE. adj. | 7#revocobilis, Latin garrohenble r. 
Not to be recalled ; not to be brought back; 10 
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veried. 
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© avour off; 
SECC When ings! 
put 


N. 


- Give thy hand to Warwick, | 
Ani, with thy hand, thy faith irrewocable; 
That only Warwick's daughter ſhail be thine, Het. 
Firm and zrrewocable is my doom, 
Which I have pait upon her. Shakefb. 4; You Lk , 
That which is patt is gone and ?rrevouatle, theretort thy 
do but trific that labour in pait matters. Bacon -E . 
The ſecond, both for picty renown'd, = 
And puiliant deeds, a promiſe ſhrall reccive 
Jrrewvocable, that his regal throne [2 ED 
For ever ſhall endure... Milton's Paradis 118, 
| By her irrevocable fate, ES 
War ſhall the country waſte, and change the tate, . 
The other victor flame a moment ttoul, : 
Ihen tell, and lifeleſs leit th? extinguih'd wood; 
For ever lolt, th* irrevocable light 
Forſook the black*ning coals, and ſunk to night, VH. 
Each ſacred accent bears eternal weight, ; 
| And each irrevocable word is fate. © Fav. 
IRRE VOCABLY. adv. (from iricαον¼e.] Without H. 
If air were kept out tour or tive minutes, the five won be 
wrrevocably extinguiſhed, NEG zk. 
To I RRIGATE. v. a. [ irrigo, Latin. ] To wet; to mold; 
to Water. RE | 
The heart, which is one of the principal parts of the hoch, 
doth continually irrigate, nouriſh, keep hot, a 1c 04 
the members. | 2 Ray on the Croats 
| A bulky charger near their lips, | 
| 4 With which, in often interrupted tleep, 
"Their frying blood compels to ir = 
Their dry turr'd tongues, : A, Ph. 
IRRIGA TION. 2. /. [trom irrigate.] The act of waters 
moiſtening. os 5 
Help of ground is by watering and irrigα,E. Bae. 
IRR1GUOUS. adj. [from irrigate.] 
1. Watery ; watered. | 
„ The flow'ry lap wh pc 2s 
Ot tome irriguous valley ſpreads her ſtore. , 
2. Dewyz moitt. Phillips ſeems to have miſtaken the Lava 
_ phrale zrriguus ſopor, eV} | 
h RNaaſh Elpenor 
Dry'd an immeaſurable bowl, and thought 
I exhale his ſurfeit by irriguous ſlecp: 
_ Imprudent! him death's iron fleep opprett, Supp 
IXRISION. 2. /. | irrifio, Latin; irri/ion, French. ] 1 e. 
of laughing at another. | 
This perton, by his indifcreet and unnatural 
expoling of his father, incurs his indignation and eis, 
ES | Woodwward's Nature! , 
To TRRITATE. v. a. [irrito, Latin; irriter, View", 
1. To provoke; to teaze; to exaſperate. 5 
The eur], ſpeaking to the treeholders in imperiods Il 
guage, did not irritate the people. Bacon s Henry 1 
is power at court could not qualify him to g0 . 
with that difficult retormation, whilit he had 4 po 
the church, who, having the reins im bis hand, could er, 
them according to his own humour and ndifcretion, 482 1 
thought to be the more remits to 2 tate his cholence © 
| poſition. | dee 
2. To fret; to put into motion or diſorder by any nest 
unaccuſtomed contact; to ſtimulate; to veflecaſe, ſy 
Cold maketh the fpirits vigorous, and ih. ur 


rv 


. 
PA. 


* 9 wa! 
e 


3. To heighten; to agitate; to enfarce. n 
Air, it very cold, {7ritateth the flame, and maketh . 5 
more fiercely, as fire ſcorcheth in froſty weather. nent 
When they are collected, the heat beconetl: my ! Fi. 

and irritate, and thereby expelleth ſweat. Bacon Mat 
ous' th 

By daſh of clouds, or irritating war 

Ot fighting winds, while all is calm _ 


e- 
1 


ſon's Sue 


They furious ſpring. 2 Fr 
IRRITA'TION. #./. C irxitatio, Latin; 2744719 F enchj 


iu ritate.] 
1. Provocation; exaſperation. 
2. Stimulation; vellication. 0 aprt pat 

Violent affections and irritations of the nerves rbuthet 

of the body, is cauſed by ſomething acrimonious. Latin. 
IRRU'PTION. #. /. ¶irruptiam, French; irg, 
. The act of any thing forcing an entrance. 
TI retrain, too ſuddenly, WIR Ea 

To utter what will come at lait too ſoon; + 1:3 
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e Sue 5 
French; 


l tidinge, with too rude irrußptian, 
eſt evil tidings, 5 
ia thy aged ear, mould pierce too deep. 


There arc frequent mundations made in maritime coun- 


: % Of ( Burnet 
«2, 1 " ru Oo OT the lea. 25 4 < h - 
. band iden irruption of thick melancholick blood 
1 1 Ss ” * 
into the heart puts a top to its pultation, Harvey. 
into the ne: 


Indad; burit of invaders into any place. ; 
a handing che irruptions of the barbarous nations, 
—_ carce magine how lo plentitul a toil ſhould become 
6 | © Addiſon on Italy. 


one Cc {fl FM 
1 rably unpeo . 
10 miter abt y i A 5 
, daxon. dee 10 BE. ]. | | F 5 
ue third perton ungular ot f9 be : Jam, thou art, he 2s. 
1. 115 that i of God, hearech Gods“ words. John, vin. 47. 
Be not atraid of them, tor they cannot do evil; Feither ts 
it in them to do good. ; : 4 N X. 5. 
M thuugit, whole murther yet is but fantaluical, 
Siakes lo my tingle ſtate ot man, that function 
we J. * PG HEHE. 
i; ſmother'd in turnnme; and nothing 25, ; 5 
But what 25 not. Shakefpeare's Macbeth, 
"2 2-0» . 
-- metimes exprefied by 's. | 
„Ic is ſometimes exp J ; ; 
05 [here's fore among vou nave beheld me fighting. Shak. 
1548 E LL A (iur. . J. A Kind of Colour. Ainſworth. 
 - 8 „ 1 ; — * . . 8 7 . : 
15CHIA'DICK. ad). EESARL or x NU iſchtadique, Fi i In 
anatomy, an epithet given to Le veins or the toot that termi- 
late in the crural. 7M : ; Harris. 
JSCHURY» X. fi {Ioxeore, xa and bg, urine ; iſchurie, Fr. 


rt, Latin.] A roppage of urine, whether by gravel | 


or Other cauſe. PT ES . yo 1 5 
Ficuu eu TICK. 2. fe (7/churetique, Fr. from iſchury.] Such 
85 +3 torcs urine when luppretled. 


Is. lire, Saxon. 


RY — 
mdicin * 


1. Atcrm nation added to an adjective to expreſs diminution, a | 


Tull degrezy or mcipicnt Rate of any quality: as, bluiſh, 
waking to blue; brighttſh, {omewhat bright. 


„ is ewile lometitnes tne termination of a gentile or poſ- 
T ncc aclective: as, Sed, Daniſb; the Dauiſb territorics, 
or territories of the Danes. . 
3. le likewile denotes paruickpation of the qualities of the ſub- 
"Liative to which it is added: as fork, foolryh ; man, mann; 
elt erb. ? : 5 Z ; ' 
[$:01E. 3. /. { More properly icicle, from ice; but ice ſhould | 
wither be written e; r, SAXON, ] A pendent thoot of ice. 
| Do you know this lady ? | 
he moon of Rome; chalte as the 4 le 
That's curdled by the froſt from pureit now 
Hanging on Dian's temple. Shakeſpeare. 
Tue trotts and inows her tender body ſpare; 
Thole are not limbs for ices to te de., 5 
lavalLAss. u. ſ. {from ice, or ife, and glaſs; that is, matter 
congealed into glais 3 icbthyocolla, Latin. 


Iinglaſs is a tough, firm, and light tubſtance, of awhitith | 
colour, and in ſome deere? tranſparcat, much. relemblinggiue, | 


but cleanlier and ſweeter. We utually receive it in twiltes! 
pieces, of a roundith figure like a aple, which the drugglits 
divide into thin ſhreds like {kins, that eatily diffolve. Ihe 
tin from which 4/ingla/s is prepared is one of the cartilaginous 
kind, and a ſpecies of ſturgeon: it grows to eighteen and 
twenty feet in length, and in its general figure greatly re- 
ienblcs the tturgeon. It is trequent in the Danube, the Bo. 
:\%enes, the Volga, and many other of the larger rivers of 
Furope. From thc inteitines of this fiſh the His pre- 
ped by boiling. Ihe greateſt quantity of %s is made 


c2totten preſcribed in gellies and broths, The wine-coopers 
tal it eicacious for clearing wines. Hill's Mat. Med, 
The cure of putrefaction requires an incraſſating diet, as 
all viſetd broths, hartſhorn, ivory, and /,. Floyer. 
Some make it clear by reiterated fermentations, and others 
dy additions, as hẽẽu/s.  Mortimer's Hujbontry. 
MixGLASS Stone. u. /. This is a foſſil which is one of the 
puelt and timplett of the natural bodies. It is found in 
broad malles, compoſecl of a muititude of extremely thin 
plates or flakes, The mafles are of a browniſh or redith co- 
lour ; but when the plates are leparated, they are pertectly 
cotourleſs, and more bright and pellucid than the fineſt glats, 
it 5 found in Mutcovy, Perſia, the iſland of Cyprus, in the 
Alps and Appennines, and the mountains of Germany, The 


wmrtimes uied for glaſs before pictures, and for horn in 
ee SE KEY Hill's Mat. Me. 
LAND. 2. / \infida, Latin; iſala, Italian; ealand, Erie, It 


th will carry this hand home in his pocket, and give it 
tus ton for an apple. —— And towing the kernels of it in the 
a, bring torth more i,]. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Within a long recels there lies a bay, © | 
An aud thades it from the rolling fea, 


PLSDER.. n. fo {from daun. Pronounce ilander.] An 
wunbilant of a country lurrounded by water. POE, 
„e as all Han, s, arc lunares, or the moon's men. (amd. 
- Your dumer, and the gencrous ilanders 


„eu invited, do attend your prelence. Shakeſp.Othells. 
+ Ke are many bitter ſayings againſt antlers in gencral, 
. vings AL | 

wi who live on the continent, have ſuch frequent intercourſe 
den of different religions and languages, that they be- 


A race of rugged mariners are thele, 
Unpolith'd men, and boilt'rous as their ſcas; 
The native Aenders alone their care, 
wh 1 ie, French; inſula, Latin. Pronounce 22. ] 
#2 and; a country ſurrounded by water. 
3 1t not an eaſy matter 5 
nase Lord William Haſtings of our mind, 
1 the inftalment of this noble duke 
la the leat royal of this famous ile 7 Shakeſþ. Rich. III. 
Bange, The dreadful fight 35355 
58 nt 4 nation and two whales I write; | | 
Aud "os « with HS I fing, advent'rous toil, „ 
Wien, thelc montters did ditarm an 2½e, Waller. 
5 Laie tums, corruptly tor alle, from aile, French, from 
um, the azle being probably at firſt only a wing or ude 


1 


. ih. . . _ . : 
e le may come likewiſe from allee, French, a w. Ik.) A 


© BK ua church, or publick building. 
Whois the twilight groves and duſky caves, 
2 onus Yes and intermingled graves, 
| tes melanc holy tits. | Pope. 
ty CE TRICAL, 2. /. le &, rig, and ui rger.] In geome- 


u Ir * 
N al a 1 £ Silks 2 : PS: * » 
2 lach figures as have equal perimeters or circumtee. 


loves. . i which the-cucle is the greatelt, Harris. 
which vary 1. f. (iſoſcele, Fr. or equiangular ee Lat 
Nöte only two tides equal, larris. 


1 n Hue, French. } 
1 wes pailing out, | 
Dads N or paſſage out. | = 
Me the Lord belong the ſues from death. P/7 Ieævili. 20. 
ifus © g 7 heart with all duigence; tor out of it are the 
bs "te, . Prov. iv. 23. 
Wach 4e mine what bodięs touch a moveable hüt in 
Ky, 1% the only means to find an iu out Gf this dit - 
| Digoy cu bodies. 


W | 
Milton. 


8. Progeny; offspring. 


Dryden. 


Kuta. It is an exceltentagglutinant and ttrengthener, | 


ancients made their windows of it, inſtead of glaſs. It is alto | 
2. To make an cruption, 


> pronounced land.] A tract of land ſurrounded by water, | 


And forms a port. . | Dryden. 8 
done {ater world in depth of woods embrac'd, '* 

Some happier nnd in the wat' ry waſte. Jobnſou. 
3 / i U RH" *. {'» . jeck =p 5 Tho » 7 . 
and of blits! amid” the tubject feas, bom;jan. 


eating them as fierce, treacherous, and unhoſpitable : |. 


( de more kind than thoſe who are the inhabitants of an | 
Wand, Adidijon's Freeholder. | 


And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. Pope's Odyſſey. 


7 o 
We might have eafily prevented thoſe great returns of 
money to France; an if it be true the French are lo impo- 
veriſhed, in what condition mult they have been, it that z/ue 
of wealth had been ttopped ? Saw)? 
3. Event; conlequence. 
Spirits are not finely touch'd, 
But to tine er. 
3 It I were ever teartul 
To do a thing, where I the %, doubted, 
Whereot the execution did cry out 
Againſt the non-pertormance, *twas a fear 
Which oft intects the witelt. Shekteſp. Winter's Tale. 
But let the zfue correſpondent prove . 
To good beginnings of each enterprize. Fairfax. 
If things were caſt upon this %, that God ſhould never 
e {119 till man deterved it, the beſt would fin, and tin 
or ever. South's Sermons. 
The wittieſt ſayings and ſentences will he tound the iſſues 
of chance, and nothing elſe but o many lucky hits of a rov- 
ing fancy. South's Sermnis. 
Our prelent condition is better for us in the 7/ue, than that 
uninterrupted health and tecurity that the atheitt defires. 
| Bentley. 
4. Termination; concluſion. | 
le hath preſerved Argalus alive, under pretenceof having 
him publickly executed atter thele wars, of which they hope 


tor a ſoon and proſperous ue. Sidney. 
What ue of my love remains for me! FT 
How wild a paſſion works within my brealt! 
Wich what prodigious flames am 1 polleſt! Dryden. 


Homer, at a loſs to bring ditiicult matters to an e , lays. 
his hero atleep, and this ſolves the difficulty. Broome. 
5. Sequel deduced from premiſes. 
Lam to pray you not to ſtrain my ſpeech 
To groſſer ,, nor to larger reach, . . 
TIuhan to ſuſpicion. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
6. A fontanel; a vent made in a muſcle for the diſcharge of 
humoars. | | | 
This tumour in his left arm was cauſed by ſtrict binding 
of his I ue. | | Wijcman, 
7. Evacuation.-.-.'. | | 5 85 x 
A woman was diſeaſed with an u of blood, Matt. ix. 20. 
| O nation miſerable !. | 
When ſhalt thou fee thy wholfome days again? 
Since that the trueſt %% of thy throne, ES 
By his own interdiction ſtands accurit, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Nor where Abailin kings their zue guard, | 
Mount Amara, though this by tome ſuppos'd 
I'rue paradite, under the Æthiop line 
By Nulus' hend. © Milton's Paradije Jiaſt. 
This old peaceful prince, as Heav'n decreed, | 
Was blets'd with no male % to ſucceed. Dryden's Zn. 
Ihe frequent productions of monſters, in all the ſpecies of 
animals, and ſtrange Hues of human birth, carry with them | 
duiculties, not poſſible to conſiſt with this hypotheſis. Locke, | 
9. In law. | Hue hath divers applications inthe common law: 
tometimes uted for the children begotten between a man and 


fine, or expences of ſuit; ſometime for profits of lands or 
tenements; fometime for that point of matter depending in 
fuit, whereupon the parties join and put their cauſe to the | 
trial of the jury. Ine is either general or ſpecial: general 
iſſue leemeth to be that whereby it is referred to the nury to 
bring in their verdict, whether the defendant have done any | 
ſuch thing as the plaintiff layeth to his charge. The ſpecial. 
ite then muſt be that, where ſpecial matter being alledged by 
the defendant for his defence, both the parties join thereupon, 
and fo grow rather to a demurrer, if it be gue/tio jur:s, or to 
trial by the jury, if it be % fart. _ Con. 

To I'sSsUE Y.. (from the noun; er, Fr. àſcire, Italian. 

1. To come out; to pals out ot any place. 3 
Waters ſued out from under the threthold of the houfe. 
. Th, Rae RV; 3-4 
From the utmoſt end of the head branches there i,; out 

a gummy juice, Raleigb's Hijlory of the World. 


Waters % from a cave. | Milton. 
Ere Pallas 24 from the thunderer's head, 
Dulnets o'er à poflets'd her ancient right. Pope. 


Three of matter Ford's brothers watch the door with 
piltols, that none ſhould ze out, otherwiſe you might flip 


Full for the port the Ithacenſians ſtand, | 
And furl their fails, and//ue on the land, Pope's Odyſſey. 
3. To procecd as an offspring. | 
beget, ſhall they take away. | 2 Kings, xx. 18. 
4. Io be produced 9 any fund. | | 


and wcre payable to the prieſthood. 
5. To run out in lines. . e 
It would be tried in pipes, being made with a belly to- 
wards the lower end, and then I uing into a ſtraight concave 
again. . acon's Natural Hiſlory. 
To I'SSUE, v. a4. | ; 
1. To ſend out; to ſend forth. 


or to iſſue the ſpirits. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
2. To lend out judicially or authoritatively. This is the more 

frequent ſenſe. a ; 
It the council iſued out any order againſt them, or if the 


noblemen publiſhed a proteſtation. 
Deep in a rocky cave he makes abode, 
A manſion proper for a mourning go : 
Here he gives audience, iſuing out decrees 
To rivers, his dependent deities. 
In vain the maiter I tes out commands, 
In vain the trembling ſailors ply their hands; 
Ihe tempeſt unforeſcen prevents their care. 
They conttantly wait in court to make a due return of what 
they have done, and to receive ſuch other commands as the 
judge ſhall rue torth. 11 4 Ayliffe's Parergon. 
I'SSUELESS. adj. {from iſue.] Without offspring; without 
deicendants. | | ; 
Carew, by virtue of this entail, ſucceeded to Hugh's por- 
tion, as dying iſueleſs. _ Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
| hare * ling | 
For which the heav'ns, taking angry note, . 
Have left me iſſuele p. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
I'STHMUs. . J. ihmus, Latin. ] A neck of land joining the 
peninlula to the continent. þ 
There is a caſtle ſtrongly ſeated on a high rock, which 
joineth by an ifthmus to the land, and is impregnab! forti- 
ied. | Sandys's Travels. 
The north fide of the Aſſyrian empire ſtretcheth northward 
to that mus between the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas. 


lartndon. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Shakeſp. Meaſure for Mraſure. 


his wife; ſometimes tor profits growing from an amercement, | 


away. N 5 wing e 8 
dee that none hence iſe forth a ſpy. Milton. 
Hatte, arm your Ardeans, iu to the plain; Bn 
With faith to friend, aflault the Trojan train. Dryden. 
At length there i'd, from the grove behind, | 
A fair alfembly of the female kind, __ Dryden, 
A buzzing noiſe of bees his ears alarms; | 
Straight i ue through the tides aſſembling ſwarms. | 
| „„ Bey den. 


Ot thy tons that ſhall z/#e from thee, which thou ſhalt | 


Thete altarages iſued out of the offerings made to the altar, | 
 Ajliffe's Parergon. 


A weak degree of heat is not able either to digeſt the parts | 


king tent a procl:imation for their repair to their houſes, ſome | 


O life, thou nothing's younger brother! 

Thou weak built , that do'lt proudly rife 

Vp betwixt two eternities, | 

Yet can'ſt not wave nor wind ſuſtain ; ot 

But broken and o'erwhelm'dtheocean meets again. Convle 

Our church of England ftands as Corinth between two 
ſeas, and there are ſome buly in cutting the ,p to let in 
both at once upon it. Stilling fleet 
_ Cleomenes thinking it more adviſenhle to fortity, not the 
thus, but the mountains, put his debgn in exec 


Accution. 
: Ry” C! 7 ech . 
| Plac d on this Ythmus of a middle ſtate, | 
A being darkly wiſe, and rudely great. * Pope. 


IT. pronoun. (hurx, Saxon.) 
1. The neutral demonttrative, Uſed in ſpeaking of things. 
Nothing can give that to another which it hath not itſelf. 
3 Bramball againſt Hobbes, 
Will our great anger learn to ttoop fo low? 
I know it cannot. 


« Cooley. 
Tell me, O tell, what kind of thing is wit, 5 
Thou who matter art of fr. Corvley, 
His ton, it may be, dreads no harm; 7 
Bur kindly waits his tather's coming home: = Flatman, 


: The time will come, it will, when you ſhall know 
The rage of love. 


ve... | Dryden, 
How can I ſpeak ? or how, Sir, can you hear? 
Imagine that which you would molt deplore, 
And that which 1 would ipeak, is it or more, Dryden. 


A mind fo furniſhed, what reaſon has it to acquieſce in 207 
concluſions! ; | Locke. 
The glory which encompaſſed them covered the place, and 
darted i rays with ſo much ſtrength, that the whole fabrick 
began to melt. | Adaiſen's Freebolder. 
If we find a greater good in the preſent conſtitution, than 
would have accrued either from the total privation of it, or 
trom other frames and ſtructures, we may then reatonably 
conclude, that the preſent conſtitution proceeded from an in- 
telligent aud good being, that formed it that particular way 
out of choice. ft Bentley's Sermons, 
2. It is uſed abſolutely for the ſtate of a perſon or affair. 
Hlo is zt with our general? AR 
—-Evento © eg HR 5 
As with a man by his own alms impoiſon' d. 
And with his charity fin, Shakeſpeare Coriolanus; 


3. Je is uſed for the thing; the matter; the affair. 


It's come to pats, | 
That tractable obedience is a flave 


He rallied, and again fell tot; 
For catching foe by nearer foot, 
Ile lifted with ſuch might and ſtrength, poet 
As would have hurl'd him thrice his length; Hudibrat. 
The deſign, it ſeems, is to avoid the dreadtul imputation 
of pedantry. 5 | Saut. 
5. It is uſed ſudierouſly after neutral verbs, to give an emphaſis. 
It Abraham brought all with him, it is not probable that 
he meant to walk if back again for his pleature, Raleiob. 
The Lacedemonians, at the ſtraigktsof T hermopylæ, when 


teeth, | Dryden. 
1 have often ſcen people laviſh it profuſely in ici nb 
their children, and yet ſtarve their minds, Locle. 
A mole courſes i not on the ground, like the rat or mouſe. 
but lives under the earth, Audijon's Spedtertor. 
Whether the charmer ſinner it, or ſaint 11, | 8 
Ik folly grows romantick, I mult paint it. Pbpe; 


perſons. 


6. Sometimes applied familiarly, ludicroutly, or 500 $6 


LL. et us after him, 18 
Whoſe care is gone betore to bid us welcome: | 
I. is a peerleſs Kinſman. *  Shakeppeare's Macbeth. 
| Do, child, go to it grandam, childs g 
Give grandam kingdom, and 11 grandam wil! 
Give zt up him. Shakeſpeare's King Lean. 
7. Tt is ſometimes uſed of the firſt or ſecond perſon, ſometimes 
ot more. This mode of ſpeech, though uted by good au- 
thors, and tupported by the z{y @ of the French, has yet an ap- 
peurance of barbaritm. | PASTE £ 
e Who was't came by? _: Hes: 
Dis two or three, my lord, that bring you word 
Macdutf is _ to England, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
5 SOR | ity, IR A 
'T15 I, that made thy widows. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
hp 'T:s thele that early taint the female 1oul, Pope. 
ITCH. . / [ ʒicha, Saxon, }] 2 ; 


. 


1. A. cutaneous diſeaſe extremely contagious, which over - 


_ Ipreads the body with ſmall puttules filled with a thin ſerum, 
and raiſed as miſcroſcopes have diſcovered by a tmall ani- 
mal, It is cured by ſulphur. | 
: Luſt and liberty Py 
Creep in the minds and marrows of our youths, 
Thar 'gainft the ſtream of virtue they may ſtrive, | 
And drown themſelves in riot, ztches, blains. Shakeſþ. | 


whereof thou can'ſt not be healed. — Deut. xxviii. 2. 
As it divinity had catch'd n 
"The itch, on purpoſe, to be ſcratch' d. Hudibras. 
2. The ſenſation of uneaſineſs in the ſkin, which is eaſed by 
rubbing. + | | 
3. A conttant teazing deſire, . 
A certain itch of meddling with other people's matters, 
puts us upon ſhitting. | | L Eftrange. 
He had ſtill pedigree in his head, and an itch of being 
thought a divine king. Dryden. 
Prom ſervants e a child is to be kept, not by pro- 
hibitions, for that will but give him an ztch after it, but by 
other ways. Lockes 
At half mankind when gen'rous Manly raves, 
All know *tis virtue; for he thinks them kuaves ; 
When univerſal homage Umbra pays, 2 
All ſee 'tis vice, and ilch of vulgar praiſe. Pope. 
To ITCH. v. 1. | from the ou. 1 bo 
1. Lo feel that uneaſineis in the Kin which is removed by rub- 


bing. 
1 troubleſome ztching of the part was occaſioned by want 
of tranſpiration. Wijeman's Surgery. 
My right eye ztches, ſome good luck is near; 
Dryden. 


Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear. 
2. 10 long s to have cofftinunt ef.” This ſenſe appears in the 
following examples, though tome of them are equivocal. 
Maiter Shallow, you have yourſelf been a great fighter, 
though now a man of peace. Mr. Page, though now 1 
be old, and of peace, if I fee a ſword out, my finger iet 


to make one. | Shakeſpeare. 
Caſſius, you yourſelf 
Are much condemn'd to have an itchi N 
To fell and mart your offices for gold. Shakeſpeare. 


The itching cars, being an epidemick diſeaſe, give fair op- 
portunity to every mountebank. Decay of Piety, 
All ſuch have ſtill an zrching to deride, : 
And tain would be upon the laughing ſide. Pope, 
I'TCHY. di. [from ztch.} Iniected with the itch, | 
ITEM. adv, Latin. ] Alſo. A word uſed when any article 
1s added to the former, Es 
VTEM. u. ſ. 
1 * A new article. 


Brerewad on Languages. 


- 5 I could 
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| _To each incenſed will. Shakeſpeare's Henry VL, | 
4. It is lometimes expretied by '. | N 


their arms failed them, fought 7? out with their nails amt 
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thing hath been zterated into the beſt and wiſeſt. 


Ju'BILANT. adj. I 


To 


I» 


I could have looked on him without the hebp of admiration, | 


though the catalogue of his endowments had been tabled by 
| his fide, and I to peruſe him by zems. Shakeſpeare. 
If this diſcourſe have not concluded our weakneſs, i have 
one item more of mine: if knowledge can be found, I mult 
loſe that which I thought I had, that there is none. Glanv. 
2. A hint; an innuendo, 8 | 
To I'TERATE. V.a. [itero, Latin,] 5 
1. To repeat; to utter again; to inculcate by frequent men- 
tion. | . 
We covet to make the pſalms eſpecially familiar unto all: 
this is the very cauſe why we iterate the plalns oftener than 
any other part of Scripture helides; the caule wheretore we 
inure the people together with their miniſter, and not the mi- 
nilter alone, to read them, as other parts of Scripture he doth, 
| | Hooker. 
If the one may monthly, the other may daily be iber ad. 
5 Hooker. 
In the firſt ages God gave laws unto our fathers, and their 


emories ſerved inſtead of books; whereof the umnpertections | 


being known to God, he relieved the lame by often pucting 
them in mind: in which re{pect we fee how many tunes one 
Hooker. 
| e king, to keep a decency towards the French king, lent 
new ſolemn ambaſſadors to intimate unto him the decree of 
his eftates, and to iterate his motion that the French would 
deſiſt from hoitility. 5 Bacon s Henry VII. 
There be two kinds of reflections of ſounds; the one at 
diſtance, which is the echo, wherein the original is heard dil- 
tinckly, and the reflection alio diltinctly : the other in con- 
currence, when the ſound reflecting, returneth immediately 
upon the original, and to iterateth it not, but amplifieth it. 


2. To do over again. | 


Aſhes thoroughly burnt, and well reverberated by fire, after 1 


the (alt thereof hath been drawn out by zterated decoctions. 


| Adam took no thought, 
Eating his fill; nor Eve to zterate 8 
Her former treſpaſs fear'd, the more to ſoothe 
Hlim with her lov'd ſociety. 


Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 


off, they make an zterarnt echo. 


ITERA'TION. 1. / [ iteration, French; iteratio, Latin. ] Re- 


petition; recital over again. : | 

REN Truth tir'd with eration | 5 
As true as ſteel, as plantage to the moon. Shakeſpeare. 
55/0 7.75, £45. WY RRWAang! = 
Ay, *twas he that told me firſt, 

My huſband! | : 
—— What needs this iteration, woman? 

I ay, thy huſband. _ N ö ll, 
Iterations are commonly loſs of time; but there is no fuch 


w 


gain of time, as to iterate often the ſtate of the queſtion; tor 


it chaſeth away many a frivolous ſpeech. Bacon g H. 


In all theſe reſpects it hath a peculiar property to engage | 
tube receiver to perſevere in all piety, and is tarther improved 


_ by the frequent iteration and repetition. Hammond. 


 Itt\NERANT. 4. /. [itinerant, Fr.] Wandering; not ſettled. 


It ſhould be my care to {weeten and mellow the voices ot 
itinerant tradeſmen, as alſo to accommodate their cries to 
their reſpective wares. 


A book of travels. 


for the univerſal poverty one meets wich in this plentitul kin g- 


dom. Addijou on Italy. 
ITINERARY. adj. [itineraire, French; itinerarius, Latin. ] 
Travelling; done on a journey; done during frequent change 


ol place. 


lle did make a progreſs from Lincoln to the northern parts, | 


though it were rather an iinerary circuit of jultice than a pro- 
grels. De Bacon's Henry VII. 


ISE Tr. f it and /elf.] The neutral reciprocal pro- | | = 
ITSELF. pronoun. [it and ſelf. ] The n EE l I Judenment, a cool and flow faculty, attends not a 85 in 
| Dennis. | 


noun applied to things. 
Who then thall blame | 
His peſter'd ſenſes to recoil and ſtart. 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itſelf for being there? Mt 5. 
3 of toreigners, in itſelf, makes not the Kingdom 
rich or poor. a Locke. 
The planets liſt' ning ſtood, : 
While tho bright pomp alcended jubilant, Milt. Par. Loft. 
JuB1LA'TION. 1. J. [jubilation, French; Jubilatio, Latin. ] The 
act of declaring triumph. | h 


Iv'siL EE. n. / | jubile, Fr. jubilum, from jubilo, low Lat.) 
J A publick gay; a time of rejoicing; a ſraſon of Joy. 


Angels utt'ring joy, heav'n rung e 
With 1 50 and loud Yaſangs s ſill'd 

T' eternal regions. 
Seuth. 


ol the judgment, or rejoicing, the jubilee of reaſon. 8342 


The town was all a jubilee of fealts. 


Jucu'xviTy. 2. J. { jucunditas, jucundus, Latin,] Pleatant- | 


nels; agreeablenels. „ 
„ Tbe Ne or unexpected. jucundities, which preſent them- 
ſelves, will have activity enough to excite the carthieſt ſoul, 
and raiſe a ſmile from he molt compoled tempers. Brown. 
Jupas Tree. u. ſ. { filiguaſtrum, Latin. ] A plant. 5 
It hath a papillonacedus flower, whoſe wings are placed 
above the ſtandard: the head is compoſed of two petals; the 
pointal, which riſes in the centre of the flower-cup,. and is 


encompaſſed with the ſtamina, afterward becomes a long 


flat pod, containing ſeveral kidney-thaped tecds; to which 
may be added roundiſh leaves, growing alternately on the 
8 tree yields a fine purpliſh, bright, red bloflom in the 
(ſoon and is increaſed by layers. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


o conform to the manner of the Jews. 
Paul judaiz'd with Jews, was all to all. 


JUDGE. =. /. { juge, French; judex, Latin.] 


Sandys. 


1. One who is lnveſted with authority to determine any cauſe 


or queſtion, real or perſonal. _ 8 
Shall not the Fudge of all the earth do right? Geneſis. 
A Father of the tatherleſs, and a Judge of the widows, is 
God in his holy habitation... Pat. lxviii. f. 
| Thou art Judge f 2 
Of all things made, and judgeſt only right, Milton. 
It is not ſuthcient to imitate nature in every circumſtauce 


dully : it becomes a painter to take what is molt beautiful, as | 


being the lovereign judge of his own art. Dryden. 
3, One who preſides in a court of judicature. 
My Lord Baſſanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg'd it. Shak, Merch. of Venice. 
A angle voice; and that not paſt me, but 
By learned approbation of the 4 Shakeſpeare. 
3. One who has 1kill ſufficient to decide upon the merit of any 
thing. : 
How dares un pride, 
As ir a lifted field to fight your cauſe, 
Unaſk'd the royal grant; nor marſhal by, 
As knightly rites require, nor judge to try? 
A perfect judge will read each piece of wit, 
Wich the lame {pijit that its author writ, 


Dryden. 


Bacon's Natural Hijtory. 1 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


| Milton's Par. Loft, b. ix. J 
-I'TERANT. adj. [iterans, Latin.] Repeating. © 
Waters being near, make a currentecho; but being farther 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


| Addiſon's Speetator. | 
ITINERARY. 2. /. {itineraire, French; itinerartusm, Lulin.] how Ia al | 

: | | | 4. Determination; aecttion, 

I,! he clergy are ſufficiently reproached, in moit itineraries, 


Shakeſpeare's | Hacbetb. | 


ubilans, Lat.] Uuering ſongs of triumph. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Joy was then a maſculine and a ſevere thing: the recreation 


UDAIZE. . n. | judaiſer, French; judaizo, low Latin.] | 


] UD 


To JUDGE. v. n. { juger, French; judica, Latin.] 
1. Jo paſs ſentence, 


My wrong be upon thee; the Lord judge between thee and 
me. Geneſis, 
Ye judge not for man, but for the Loxd, who is with you 
in the juagment. 2 (ron. xix. 6. 
2. To torm or give an opinion. 
Befhrew ine, but 1 love her heartily; 
For the is wile, it I can judge aright. _ Shazſþeare. 
Ye judge after the fleſh; judge no man. John, viii. 15. 
| Authors to themitlves, | 
Both what they judge and what they chuſe. Milton. 
Ii I did not know the originals, 1 mould never be able to 
Judge, by the copies, which was Virgil, and which Ovid. 
| | Dryden. 
Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reaſon mutt judge, 


to cinbrace what is leſs evident, Locke, 
He proceeds in his inquiry into {ciences, refolved to jridge 
of them freely. Locle. 
3. Todiicern; to diſtinguiſh. 
How doth God know ? Can he judge through the dark 
cloud ? | | Job, Xx11. 13. 
Judge in yourſelves: is it comely that a woman pray unto 
Gd uncovered? _ 15 1 Gor. xi, 13. 


the Brittth nation, I leave to any onc s ,t. 
To J uDbG E. v. a. 
1. Jo pals ſentence upon; to examine authoritatively; to de- 
terinine finally, e I | 
| Milton, 


Chaos thall judge the ſtrife. 
Then thole, whom form of laws 

Condemn'd to die, when traitors judg'd their cauſe. Dry. 

2. To pals 1evere centure ; to daom ſeverely. 


| Add!jon. 


a 


with the dead bodies. „ | Pjal. ex. 6. 
Judge nor, that ye be not judged. Matthew, vil. 1. 
Let no man judge you in meat or drink. Col. ii. 16. 


| JUDGER. . / | trom ſuge.] One who torms judgment, or 


patles {entence. 


The vulgar threatened to be their oppreſſors, and judgers of | 


their judges, King Charles. 


Tucy who guide themſelves merely by what appears, axe ill | 


judgers of what they have not well examined, Digby. 
JUDGMENT. 2. J. [ jugement, French.] ; 
1. Ine power of dilcerning the relations between one term or 
one propotition and another. N 5 
O judgment! thou art tled to brutiſh bealts, 
And meu have loit their reaſon. Shakefp. Julius Ceſar. 
'Fhe faculty, which God has given man tv lupply the want 
of certain Knowledge, is judgment, whereby the mind takes 
any propolition to be (rue or talle, without perceiving a de- 
montitrauve evidence in the proofs. | Locke. 
Judgment 1s that whereby we join ideas together by at- 
firniation or ncgation; fo, this tree is high. 15 
2. Doom; the rigit or power ot patling judgment. 
It my tutpect be talle, torgive me, God, N 
For judgment only doth belong to thee.” Shakeſpeare. 
3. The act of exacting judicature. 15 


When thou, O Lord, thalt ſtand diſclos cd 

In mazjeity tevere, 8 „ 
_ And fit m judgment on my ſoul. 
O how ſhall L appear! Addiſon's Spectator. 


Where diſtinctions or identities are purely material, the 
Judgment is made by the imagination, otherwiſe by the un- 
_ deritanding. FC Glanwille's Scepſis. 
We ſhall make a certain judgment what kind of diſlolution 
that earth was capable of. 
Reaſon ought to accompany the exercile of our ſenſes, 


to our inquiry. 


cCriticiim. 
the rapture ot poetical compoiition, 
Iis with our judgments as our watches, none 
S0 juſt alike; yet each believes his own, _ 
6. Opinion; notion. | AE 
I tee mens judgments are vg! 
A parcel of their tortunes, and things outward 
Draw the mward quality after them, 
To ſutfer all alike, 
When ſhe did think my matter lov'd her well, 


When he was brought again to th' bar, to hear 

His knell rung out, his judgement, he was itirr'd 
With agony. 
Tue cluef prieſts informed me, deſiring to have judgment 
againſt him. | | Acts, xxv. 15. 
On Adam laſt this judgment he pronounc d. Milton. 

8. Condemnation. This is à theological uſe. 3 
The judgment was hy one to condemnation; but the free 
gift is ot many offences unto juſtification. Rem. v. 16. 
The precepts, promiſes, and threatenings of the Golpel, 
will rile up in judgment againſt us, and the articles of our 
faith will be lo many articles of accuſation. Tillotſon. 


particular crime. | 
This judgment of the Heavens that makes us tremble, 
_ Touches us not with pity. _  Shakefþ. King Lear. 
We cannot be guilty of greater uncharitabieneſs, than to 
interpret atflictions as punithments and judgments: it aggra- 
vates the evil to him who tutters, when he looks upon himſelt 
as the mark of divine vengeance.  Addijon's Spectator. 
10. Diitribution of juſtice, | 7 | 

The Jews made inlurrection againſt Paul, and brought 
him to the judgement teat. 75, XV111 
- .__ Yourdiſhonour | 
Mangles true judgement, and bereaves the ſtate — 
Of that integrity which ſhould become it. Shateſpeare. 


the poor man needs, but what is his own. Taylor. 
A bold and wile petitioner goes ſtraiglu to the throne and 
judgment ſeat of the monarch. Arbuth and Popes Mart. Scrib. 
11. Judiciary laws; ſtatutes, | 
It ye hearken to thele judgments, and keep and do them, 
the Lord thy God ſhall keep unto thee the covenant. Deut. 


12. The laſt doom. 


The dreadful judgment da 


Ju'picaTORY. 2. /. | judico, Latin.] | 
1. Diſtribution of juſtice. 

No ſuch crime appeared as the lords, the ſupreme court 

of judicatory, would judge worthy of death. Clarendon. 


2. Court of juttice, _ | : | 
Human judicatories give ſentence on matters of right and 
wrong, but inquire not into bounty and beneficence. 


Ju'picaTuRE. . . { judicature, Fr. judico, Latin.] Power 
of diſtributing jultice. 

The honour of the judges in their judicature is the king's 

honour. Bacon's Adwice to Villiers. 


Pope. 


If heſhould bargain for a place of judicature, let him be 
rejected with ſhame. * Bacon, 


How properly the Tories may be called the Whole body ct | 


1 hey gave judgment upon him. 2 Kings, xxv. 6. 


She, inmy judgment, was as fair as you. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Sentence againtit a criminal, | | wal 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


So dreadful will not be as was his ſight. Shak. Hen. VI. 


which can never permit the mind to reject a greater evidence, | - 


He thall jadge among the heathen ; he mall fill the places | 


allg. 
I juggle of ſtate to coten the 1 obedience, Tl. 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. | 


whenever we would form a jult judgment of things 8 ' 
T4 SHS atts. 
5. The quality of diſtinguiſhing propriety and impropricty | 


or two it increaſesor dwindles. Addiſen's Freebolter, N* 18, 


Shakeſp. Anthony and Cleopatray 


9. Puniſhment inflicted by Providence, with reference to lome | 


Acts, xvili. 12. 


In judgments between rich and poor, conſider nor what | 


| 


q 


Atterbury. | 


|. ids large jug up to the brink. Swifts Mice, 


Ju'6GLE. 4. J. {from the verb.] 
| 1- A trick by legerdemain, 


In ucicatures to take away the trunipet, the fen, 
attendance, makes juſtice naked as welt as bj; cult, a. 
JUDICIAL. a. { judicium, Latin. blind. 
1. Practited in the dutribution of publick juſtic 
What government Can be wulkout e : 
and what judicature without a religious outh Procteding; » 
2. Inflicted on as a penalty. | 5 
The reſiſtance of thoſe will cauſe a ix H bardneſ (,, 
JUDFCIALLY, adv. {from judicial.] In the For -Sourh, 
ſuticr, - Ciegy 
It will behove us to think that we ſce God till loot; 
on, and weighing all our thoughts, wor and ua obig 
the balance of intallihle jaſtice, and paſſing the tions, 4 
ment which he intends hereztter Judicial) todecline. 15 
Jute v. adj. [ judictaire, French : f ris, 
Paſſing judgment Upon any tining. %% Lan,) 
Before weight be laid upon notions of 
gels, the inlluence of couteilations on 


* 
. 
vent). 


IJ» 


It Jucken atro!s. 
riments, to be macle out, Sul, Uf Lever Abe. 
JUDTCIOUS, adj. [ judicieux, French 
{Kiltul in avy matter or attair, 
: F tn bufbind, 
11s noble, wiſe, jualicious, and heft knows: 
Tac fits o' th' ſeaton. | 
1 Love hath his ſeat 
In reaſon, and 1s prdirtons, 
| To each favour meaning we apply, 
And palate call /r://ce9us, T Mi 
We are beholden toi, i writers of all es f. TO 
diſcoverics they have leit behind them. pt rs 
JuprciovsLY. adv, [from Judicious, | Skilty 
with juit determination. - 
So bold, yet ſo j14:c/oufly you dare, 
That your leaft praiſe is to be regv{z,y, Dre 
Longinus has ifi preferred the time gene: 4 
lometimes ers to the nuddling oi indiiferent one W 
makes few tavlts, but ſeldom 1145 to excellence. Dy; . 


Jus. u. [jugge, Danith.] A large drinking veſlel wit 


J Prodenty wi 


SAkeſpeore'; Macht, 


Mets 


Lets. 
lis; Wiley; 


gibbous or iwelling belly, 
ou d rail upon the hoſteſs of the houfe, 
Becauſe ſhe bought ſtone jugs and no ſeal'd quarts, © 


j | Soakeſpears 
He fetch'd em drink, Et 


To Ju'6GLE. v. n. | jougler or zeagler, Fr. Jocari, Latin. 
1. To play tricks by ilight ot hand in 
of extraordinary performances. 

Ihe ancient m:cacle of Memnon's Ratue ſeems to be 1 
Juggling ot the Ethiopian prietts. Digby on Bud. 
2. lo practile artifice or impoſture. | 5 
ge theſe juggling fiends no more believ'd, 
That palter with us in a double ſenſe. Shaheſp. Macha, 
Is't poilible the ſpells of France mould jaggle 7 
Mien into ſuch ſtrange mockeries ? Shatejp. Hen. VIII. 
- They ne'er for{ware themſelves, nor lied, 
Diidain'd to {tay for friends conleuts; | 
Nor jugegled about ſettlements, 


to thow talle appearan;cy 


Huabraz, f. u. 


2. An impoſturc; à deception. TOs, 5 
The notion was not the invention of politicians, andy 


Ju'6GLER. 2. / [trom juggi 1 95 
1. One who practiles flight of hand; one who deczives thee 
by k nimble conveyance, Fes e 
They lay this town is full of cozenage, 
As n.mble jagglers that deceive the eye, | 
Drug-working ſorcerers that change the mind, 
Ditguiſed chearers, prating mountebanks, 
And many ſuch like libertmes of fin, - ShakrFrars 
I taw a ;uggler that had a pack of cards, and would tl 
man what card he thought, Bacon Natural Him. 
Ariſtæus was a famous poet, that flourithed in the avs 
of Crœſus, and a notable juge/er, Saniys's Trav, 
Fortune-tellers, jugglers, and impoſtors, de daily celude 
them. : RE Brown's Vulgar Errours, J. i. 
The juggler whichanother's ilight can ſhow, 
But teaches how the world his own may know, Cart), 
One who is managed by a juggier fancics he hs: money 
in hand; but let him graſp it never fo caretully, uponaws: 


What magick makes our money rile, 
When dropt into the touthern main; 3 
. Or do thele jugglers cheat us? Swifts Miſcelianz! 
2. A cheat; a trickiſſi fellosß'. 

O me, you juggler; oh, you canker bloſſom, 
Yorrthiet of love; what, have you came by nigat, _ 
And ſtol'n my love's heart from him? zal fem, 
| 8 Jing no harm 
To officer, ;uggler, or juſtice of peace. _ 
| ph gr adv, | trom juggle. } In a deceptive nals: 
U'GULAR. ach. [ jugulam, Latin, Belanging te the tua. 
gentleman was wounded into the internal ½¼ 
through his neck. oo Wiſeman's SW)» | 
JUICE. x. J. ¶ jus, French; juys, Dutch.]* | 
1. The liquor, tap, or water, of plants and fruits. F 
It I define wine, I muit lay, wine is a. juicę, not _— 
wine is a ſubſtance; for juice includes both fubtance Þ 
8 1 8 Watts's Logic, f. 
5 5 Unnumber'd fruits, 15 
A friendly juice to cool thirtt's rage contain. Ten l. 
2. The fluid in animal bodies. e de 
Juice in language is lefs than blood; for if the ws , 
but becoming and ſignifying, and the ſenſe gentle, 2 
Juice: but where that wanteth, the language is 184 
covering the bone, | Ben. Jobnfon 5 a 
An animal whoſe juices are unſound can never = 
riſhed; unſound juzces can never repair the fluids, _ 
Jur'CELEss. adj. [from juice.] Dry; without mas“ 
without juice. FR” 
Divine Providence has ſpread her table every; wheri ind 
with a juiceleſi green carpet, but with ſucculent het * 
nouriſhing grats. More's Antidote again s 
When Boreas ſpirit bluiters fore, h 
Beware th inclement heav'ns ; now let thy heart Philhs 
Crackle with juiceleſs boughs. 3 
Jvicixkss. u. 10 [trom eee, Plenty of juice; lac 
Juicer. adj. [trom juice.] Moiſt; full of ue... bt forth 
Earth being taken out of watery woods, W Hales 
herbs of a fat and juicy ſubitance. Pacon's Nu i 
Each plant and jazczef gourd will pluck. th 
The muſk's ſurpalling worth! that, in s mw ö 
Its tender nonage, loads the ſpreading Doug Fh. 
With large and zucy offspring. 
To * 75 n. [ jucher, French. woe 1 
1. Lo perch upon any thing: as, birds. zeunce 
2. — in Fcotland, cnn {till any complain 
bending of the head. : the cher 
Io aſſes travelled : the one laden with ry bse, 
with money: the money-merchant was ſo Efeu 1. frag, 
that he went juking and toſling ot his head. whole Hot 
Juj'vs. * J. LKA, Latin.] A plan placed ci. 
Jujuss. J conlitts of ſeveral leaves, which abe hote eupak- 
larly, and expand in form of a roſe ; out © | 
ment riſes the pointal, which afterwards deem 7 hdd dt 


fleſhy fruit, ſhaped like an olive, including ® 225 
. vide into Sera containing an objong n 
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Pris 1. 
ſuccuc es 
ill pit ft 
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5 fb 1. 


1 ke fi uit 
tone. 


ar. u. ſ. LA word of Arabick original; julapium, low 


fun 


is like a ſmall plum, but it has little fleſh upon the 


Lan ; julep, French. ] 


„laß is an extemporaneous form of medicine, made of 


Gmple and compound water iweetened, and ferves tor a ve- 
' . 


; | ke alone. Quincy 
e to other forms not ſo convenient to ta 
| e ER cordial julap here, | 


| ames and dances in his cryſtal bounds 
Wal ies of baim and tragrant ſyrups mixt. | 
11 « y part of the after-birth be lett, endeavour the bring- 
= and by good {udorificks and cordials expel 
the venom, and contemperate the heat and acrimony by j«- 
lapsand emulſions. 
JU tus. 1. / 


ing that away; 


FLOWER. 


among botaniſts, denotes thoſe long worm-liketufts 
$. Ju me are called in willows, which at the begin- 
trom 


or palms, as they 


ning of the year grow out, and hang pendular down 
hazels, walnut-trees, Sc. DAD 

Julius, Lat. juillet, French.] The month an- 
rr e e or 2 tiftn from March, named July 


cently called quintilts, | me 
cient! 7 the teventh month from Ja- 


in honour of Jul; Caſar; 


LU ary . 


WU MART. 1. J. | 


Mules and jzmarts, the one from the mixture of an aſs 


M ilton 


Wiſemen's Surgery 


e CLOVE-GILLIFLOWER and GlILLI- 


Millar 


July I would have drawn in a jacket of light yellow, eat- 
ing cherries, with his face and botuin ſun-burnt. Peacham. 


French.) 


and a mare, the other from a mixture of a bull and a mare 


ur trequent. 


J jv 218k. L. 4. {in Chaucer, jombre, from combler, Fr. 


Locke 


Swnner. | To mix violently and confuſedly together. 


Perſons and humours may be ja:bled and a 19 but 
nature, like quickiilver, will never be killed, Age. 
A verbal concordance leads not always to texts of the 

" ſane meaning; and one may obſerve, how apt that is to 

jumble together pallages of Scripture, 


the true ineaning 


Writing is but jult like dice, 


'Eftrange 


ot holy Scripture. 


Aud lucky mains make people wite z 


And. jumbled words, if fortune throw them, 

hall, well as Dryden, torm a poem. 

Is it not a firmer foundation for tranquillity, to believe 

that all things were at firſt created, and are continually or- 

than that the whole univerſe is mere —_ 
7 


dered for the belt, 


Prior 


ling and blundering all ill-favouredly cobled and jumb 


_ - together by the unguided agitation and r 


8 
Ho traged 


How farce nd, pick get aj race. 4 | 
That the univerſe was formed by a fortuitous concourſe of 
atoms, I will no more believe, than that the accidental jum- 
bing of the alphabet would fall into a moſt ingenious 


of philoſophy. DE x: oye 
0 JU'MBLE. v. 1. To be agitated together. 55 

They will all meet and jumble together into a perfeët har- 

mony. 5 Swift 


Ju WBLE. n. / [from the verb.] Confuſed mixture; violent 


| Bentley's Sermons 
and comedy embrace, 20 
jumbled race. 


and confuledagitation. 


Flad the world been coagmentee echt 
tuitous jumble, this hypotheſis had been tolerable. Clan. 
What jumble here is made of eccleſiaſtical revenues, as it 
| they were all alienated with _ juſtice. : 
JuMENT, 2. . { jument, French; jumeutuin, Latin, ] Bealt 


of burthen. 


Jurents, as horſe 


or delching. 


au half by the ſquare. 


1. Toleap; to tkip; to move forward without ſtep or ſliding. | 
Not the wortt of the three but . twelve foot and 
eſpeare's Wi inter's Tale. 


Sha 


Here, upon this bank and ſhelve of time, 


We'd jump the lite to come. 
| The herd come jumping by me 
And fearleſs, quench thei 


And take me for their fellow-citizen. Dryden. | 
So have I ſeen from Scvern's brink | 
A flock of geeſe jump down together, CEA 
Swim where 4 bird of Jove would ſink, 5 
And ſwimming never wet a feather. „Suit. 


Candidates petition the emperor to entertain the court 
with a dance on the rope; and whoever 
lucceeds in the office. 5 

1. Toleap ſuddenly. 
One Peregrinus jumped into a fiery furnace at the Olym- 
pick games, only to ſhew the company how far his vanity 
| * 
reſume a t deal, and fo jump io the 
: e . ; Spellalor, ho 626. 


could carry him. 
We tee alittle 
concluſion. 


3. To jolt. | 


3 


ris. 


ene to tall Bog „ 
not embrace me till each circumſtance 


rthir&, Chile 1 look ou, 


The noiſe of the prancing hories, and of the 7% cha- 


„ ll. 2. 


Ol place, time, fortune, do cohere and jump 


hat I am Viola. 
la ſome ſort it jumps with my humour. 5 
But though they jump not on a juſt account 


Shakeſpeare's wh 64 


Yer do 27. confirm a Turkiſn flec?. Shaleſp. Othello 


Becauſe 


wil 


And rank me with the barb'rous nations. 
_ Herein perchance he jumps not with Lipſius. Hakewell. | 


| not jump with com: non ſpirits, 


Never did truſty fquire with knight, 
Or knight with tquire, e er jump more right; 
aar arms and equipage did fit, 


5 well as virtues, parts, and wit. 
Fur thews how Derfe: 
And commonwealt 


Hudibras, p. i 
rfectly the rump 
in nature jump: 


For ag a ff 
ly that goes to bed, 
Reits with his ad hs his head; 


i this mungrel ſtate of ours, 
rabble are the ſu | 

| wits j2mp, and mine the nimbler of the two. 

1 oo now, how your devotions jump with mine. Dry. 
du happier for finding our judgments jump in the no- 


v. Exactly; nicely. Obſolete. 
Otherwiſe one 1 excel another, but all ſhould | 
good, as hitting jump that indivitible | 
Ut, they centre wherein goodneſs conhiteth; or elſe miſſing 
they ſhould be excluded out of the number of _— 
ooker. 


WMP. 4% 


be ether abſolutely 


y out inee fo jump upon this bloody queſtions 


ou from the 


arny'd. 
if the while to draw the Moor a 
bes himjamp, when he may Cal 


is wife. 
1, The ago, (from the verb.] 


E frides 
near] 


e powers. Hudibras, 47 iii 


Pope to Swift. 


olack wars, and you England, 


0 
o find 


N Jump 
3 let that, which he ſets — 7 learn 
y conjoined with what he knows 1 


Do not exceed 


and thereby diſturb 
| Locke. 


ude thuffles of mat- 


Pepe's Dunciad. | 


Silt. 


s, oxen, and aſſes, have no eructation, 
row:a's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 
To Jun. b. u. [eumpen, Dutch.) 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


jumps the higheſt 
zullicver's Travels, 


Shakeſpeare. | 


ore. 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


, 


treatiſe | 


| trom that ſuppoſed for- | 


74 


1 
. 


1 


2. 


The preſeript of this ſcrowl: our fortune lies 

Upon this jump. Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 
5. { Jupe, French. ] A wailtcoatz a kind ot looſe or limber 

Itays worn by tickly ladies, 
The weeping caflock ſcar'd into a jump, 

A lign the pretbyter's worn to the ſtump, Cleaveland. 
JUNCaTE. u. .. [ juncade, French; gioncata, Italian.] 
I, Cheelccake; a kind of iweetineat of curds and ſugar, 
2. Any delicacy, | 

A gouday table of pure ivory, | 
Ali ipread with guncates, fit to entertain 
Ihe greatelt prince. Spenſer, Sonnet 77. 
Wich tories told of many a feat, | 
How fairy Mab the juncates eat. Milton. 
3. A turtive or private entertainment. It is now improperly 
wiltten junket in this ſenſe, which alone remains much in 
ulc. Sce JU'NKET, 
Ju xcous. adj. | junceus, Lat.] Full of bulruſhes. 
JUNCTION. z. J. { jonion, French. ] Union; coalition. 
Upon the jun&:0 of the two corps, our {pies diſcovered a 
great cloud of duſt. Aion. 
Ju NCTURE. 2. /. { junFura, Latin. 
1. The line at which wo things are joined together. 

Beides thole groller elements ot bodies, ſalt, lulphur, and | 

mercury, there may be ingredients ot a more tubtile na- 


ture, which being extremely litile, may eſcape unheeded at 


the quedtures of the diſtillatory veſlels, though never lo care- 
tully luted. CEE Basale 


« Joint; articulation, 


leſs in danger of breaking than if they were all one entire. 
bone without thole griſtly jundures. ; 
All other animals have tranſverſe bodies; and though 
ſome do ruiſe hemtelves upon their hinder legs to an up- 
right poſture, yet tney cannot endure it long, neither arc 
the figures v1 ju:turcs, or order of their bones, ftte to ſuch 
a poſture. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
4. Unions; anity..7 | ET 
Nor are the ſobereſt of them ſo apt for that devotional 
compliance and juncture of hearts, which I dere to bear in 
_ thotcholy vices to be performed with me. 
4. A critical point or article of time. : 5 
y this profeiſion in that juncture of time, they bid fare- 
wel to all the pleaſures of this lite. | Addiſon. 
When any law does not conduce to the publick ſafety, 
but in ſome extraordinary junrttures, the very oblervation of 


it would endanger the community, that law ought to be laid | 


aſleep. Addiſon's Freeholder, Nv 16. 


Jux k. 2. /. Juin, French; Junius, Latin. ] The hth month | 


trom January. | 
Fune is drawn in a mantle of dark green. Peacham. 
Ju'NtoR. ad. | junior, Latin.) One younger than another, 
The tools my jumors by a year, 5 
Are tortur'd wich iuſpenſe and fear, 
Who wiſely thought my age a ſcreen, 
When death approach'd to ſtand between. 
According to the nature of men of years, I was repining 
at the rite of my juniors, and unequal diſtribution of wealth, 
Ty | | - 8 Tatler, N 100, 
Jo'xvir ER. u. ſ. [juniperus, Latin.) A plant. 
_ The leaves ct the juniper are long, narrow, and prickly; 
the male flowers are, in iome ſpecies, produced at remote di- | 
tances from the truit on the tame tree; but in other tpecies 
ticy are produced on different trees from the fruit: the nit | 


is a (oft pulpy berry, containing three teeds in each. Millar. 


Some ot our common jzunipcr ſhrubs are males and ſome 
females, of the ſame ſpecies. The male ſhrubs produce, in 
April and May, a ſmall kind ot juli with apices on them, | 
very large, and full of farina; the females produce none of 
thele juli, but only the berries, which do not ripen till the 
ſecond year, and then do not immediately fall oft; fo that it 
is no uncommon thing to lee the berries of three different 
years at once on the ſame tree. The ſhrub is very common 
with us on heaths and barren hills, but the berries uſed me- 
dicinally in our ſhops are brought from Gern. any, where it 


is greatly more abundant. The berrics are powertul atte- | 


nuants, dieureticks, and carminative. Hill. 


A clyſter may be made of the common decoctions, or of 


mallows, bay, and juniper berries, with oil of linſeed. Viſem. 


JuxK. 2. /. (probably an Indian Word. | 
1. A ſmall ſhip of China. 2 
America, which have now but junks and canoes, ahounded 
then in tall ſhips. e Bacon s New Allantis. 
2. Pieces of old cable. . Ainſauorib. 
JuU'NKET. 2. ſ. [properly juncate. See JUNCATE.]J 
1. A ſweetmeat. ES 


2. A ſtolen entertainment. | | 

To JU'NKET. wv. u. {from the noun.] | 3 

1. To teaſt ſecretly; to make entertainments by ſtealth. _ 
Whatever good bits you can pilter in the day, 1ave them 

oy ye” with your fellow ſervants at night. Swift. 


You know, there wants no junkets at the fealt. Shakeſp. bi 


o fealt. 8 | 
ob's children junketed and feaſted together often, but the 
reckoning coſt them dear at laſt, _ | South's Sermons. 
The apoltle would have no revelling or junteting. South. 


FUNTO. 2. ſ. Italian. ] A cabal; a kind of men combined 


in any ſecret deſign. 
ould men have ſ 1d! 1 
in the laborious queſt of ene preparative to this work, 
at length come and dance attendance dati. 
a junto of petty tyrants, acted by party and prejudice, Who 
denied fitneſs From learning, and grace from AE, 5 
| outh. 
From this time began an intrigue between his majeſty 
and a junto of miniſters, which had like to have ended in 
my deſtruction. Gulliver's Travels. 
I'vorY. #. /. [ ivoire, French; ebur, Latin. ] 


Ivory is a bang ſolid, and firm ſubſtance, of a fine white 


colour, and capable of a very good poliſh : it is the dens ex- 
ertus of the elephant, who carries on each fide of his jaws a 
tooth of fix or feven feet in length, of the thickneſs of a 
man's thigh at the bale, and almoſt entirely ſolid ; the two 
ſometimes weighing three hundred and thirty pounds : theſe 
the cavity is filled with a compact medullary ſubſtance, ſeem- 
ing to have a great number of glands in it, The fineſt vu 
is brought from the Eatt-Indics, where great quantity of it 
is not taken 2 from the head of the animal, but 
found buried in the earth. The ivory of theiſlands of Cey- 
Jon and of Achem does not become yellow in the wearing, as 
all other zvory does, and it therefore bears a greater price than 
that of the Guinea coaſt, The preparations of zvory have 
the ſame reſtorative virtues with thoſe of the hartſhorn. Hill. 
There is more difference between thy fleſh and hers, than 
between jet and ivory. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Draw Erato with a ſweet lovely countenance, bear- 
ing a heart with an ivory key. g | Peac bam. 
e ivory port the cherubim | 
Forth ifſu'd. | 
Two gates the ſilent houſe of fleep adorn, 
Of polih'd iv'ry this, that of tranſparent horn: 
True viſions through tranſparent horn ariſe TIL 
Through poliſh'd iv — 2 deluding lies. Dryden En. 
JuPPO'N. 3. horte 
Some wore a breaſt- plate and a light juppon, 


| 


« [ juppon, French. ] A ſhort cloſe coat. 


She has made the back- bone of ſeveral vertebrze, as being 


ore. | 


K. Charies. | 


Sawift. | 


nt toilſome days and watchful nights | 


or approbation upon | 


ivory tuſks are hollow from the baſe to a certain height, and | 


loine corporations. 2 
JuU'RaTORY. adh. juratelre, Fr. juro, Lat.] Giving an oath; 
A contumaczous perſon may be compelled to give iuratory 

caution de parendo juri. 7 Alf s Parergon, 
JURIDICAL. adj. [ juridicus, Lat, juridique, Fr.] 
1. Acting in the diitribution ot jultice. | 


2. Uied in courts of jultice, | | 
According to a juridical account and legal Ggnificationg 


time within memory, by the itatute of Weltnunſter, was 
lettled in the be _—_ of the reign of King Richard the 
- Firlt, Hale"s Hijlory of the Common Luww of England: 


JURIDICALLY. adj, ( from̃ juridical. J Wich legal authority 3} 


according to forms of jultice, 
Ju Riscoxsurr. 1. /. [ juris conſultus, Latin.) One who 
gives his opinion in cales of law: | 
— There is mention made, in a deciſion of the juriſconſulf 
Javolemus, ot a Britannick fleet. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
JUkIiSDiETiON, 2. /. [ jurydifio, Lat. juriſdiction, Fr.] 


1. Legal auihority z extent or power, 


where leſs integrity is. Hoc ler 
Without the King's aſſent or knowledge, 
You wrought to be a legate; by which power 


«| the king's arms in their ſeals of otfice. ' Hayward. 
8 This. place excinpt 
From Heav'n's high jf, Milten. 
As Adam hal no ſuch power as gave him ſovereign u. 
viſiliclion over mankind. 2 1 | 


men, may ſcem to be nothing elle but the peop 
to excrcite their own juriſeliction in perſon. 
2. Dittrict to which ay authority extends. 


s chuſing 
Swift; 


Lat.] The ſcience of law. 
Ju'rIsT. 2. /. [ jurifte, Fr. jura, Lat.] A civil lawyer; a 
man who profeiſes the ſcience of the law z a civilian, | 
Ilus is not to be meaſured by the principles of juriſts. 
RE 5 | | Bacon, 
JUROR. n. /. [ juro, Lat.] One that ſerves on the jury. | 
ere the jurors picked out of choice men, this would bs 
as bad; for the evidence will be as deceitful as the verdict. 


I chall find your lordſhip judge and juror, 
You are to merciful, I ſee your end, 
Iis my undoing, 
I ting no harm, good ſooth! to any wight, 
Otficer, jugler, or juitice of peace, | 
Juror, or judge. ; | 
About noon The Jurors went together, and becaule they 
could not agree, they were ſhut iu. TN 1 
Jux x. 1. J. [ jurata, Lat. jure, Fr.] | | 
Fury, a company of men, as twenty-four or twelve, ſworn 
to deliver a truth upon ſuch evidence as ſhall be delivered 
them touching the matter in queſtion. There be three man- 
ners of trials in England: one by parliament, another by 
battle, and the third by alliſe or jury. The trial by aflile, 
be the action civil or criminal, publick or private, perſonal 


of oftice; as, if the eſcheatour make inquiſition in any thing 
touching his oihce, he doth it by a zury of inqueſt: if the 
coroner inquire how a ſubject found dead came to his end, 
he ulcth ay inqueſt: the juſtices of peace in their quarter- 


hundred, the ſteward of a court-leet or court- baron, if they 
inquire of any offence, gr decide any cauſe between party 
and party, ey do it by the tame manner: ſo that where it 
is ſaid, that all things be triable by parliament, battle, or 
ailize ; aſlize, in this place, is taken for a jury or inqueſt 
empanelled upon any cauſe in a court where this kind of tri: 

is uled, This jury, though it appertain to molt courts of the 
common law, yer it is molt notorious in the half year courts 
of the juſtices errants, commonly called the great aſſizes, 
and in che quarter-ſeſhons, and in them it is moſt ordinai ily 


courts it is often termed an inqueit, In the general aflize, 


both civil and criminal, commonly to be tried, whereof one 
is called the grand jury, and the reſt petit juries, The grand 
Jury conliſts ordinarily of twenty-four grave and ſubſtantial 


out of the whole ſhire by the 
ot indictment preterred to the court ; which they do either 


0 
allow by writing 1g10ramus. 


to be conſidered of, becauſe the caſe is of ſuch importance; 
but others of lighter moment are, upon their allowance, 
without more work, fined by the bench, except the party 
traverſe the indictment, or challenge it for inſufficiency, or 


latter tranſmitted to the higher. Thoſe that paſs upon civil 


of the ſame hundred, where the land or tenement in queſtion 
doth lie, and four at the leaſt; and they, upon due exami- 
nation, bring in their verdict either for the demandant or te- 
nant: according unto which, judgment paſfeth afterward in 
the court where the caule firtt began; and the reaſon hereof 


eaſe of the countries only to take the verdict of the Jury by 
the virtue of the writ called aii pris, and ſo return it to the 


May in the ſworn twelve have a thiet or two | 
| Guiltier than him they try. Shak. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
How 1 nt 1 was, | 

His noble jury and foul cauſe can witneſs. 


me Shakeſpeare's Henry Iv. 
Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, that bad palpa- 
bly taken ſhares of money 


on a jury. | 
be hungry judges ſoon the ſentence ſign | | 
And wretches hang that jurymen may dine, Pope. 
No judge was known, upon or off the bench, to uſt the 
leaſt inſinuation, that might affect the intereſts of any one 
ſingle jury man, much leſs of a whole jury. Swift's Miſcel. 
Ju'RYMAST. #./. So the ſeamen call whatever they fet up 
in the room of a maſt loſt in a light, or by a ſtorm; being 
ſome great yard which they put down into the ſtep of that 
loſt maſt, faſtening it into the partners, and fitting to it the 
miſſen or ſome leſſer yard with ſails and ropes, and with it 
make a hard ſhift to fail. Harris. 

JUST. adj. [ jufte, Fr. juflus, Latin. 


ake it, while yet 'tis praiſe, before my rage 
Unſately juſt, break * this bad age. 
2. Honeſt; without crime in dealing with others. 


Their horſes cloath'd with rich capariſon. 


Dryden, 


u balances, juft weights, and a juft ephab. Lev. xix. 
Men are — 59% 3 hh goodncis,oas to 


| Ju'x Ar. 1. / [ juratus, Lat. Jura jure, Fr.] Amagiflräte in 5 


Sometimes the practice of ſuch juri/diffion may ſwerve 
through error even in the very belt, aud for other reipecls, 
b. v. 

, 


You mami d the jur1/1&ion ot all biſhops. Shakefdeare. : 
All pertons exereiſing eccleſiaſtical uri dietion thould have 


This cuttom in a popular Rate, of pena, articular -- 
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JURISPRU'DENCE, 2. / [ juriſprudence, Fr. Juri rudentia 


1 
7 
1 
1 
* 


e . * n 


Spenſer's State Ireland. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII TY 


Donne. 


or real, is referred tor the tact to a jury, and as they find it, 
lo pallech the judgment. This 7ury 15 uted not only in cir- 
cuits of jultices errant, but allo im Other courts, and matters 


ccd / 


EEA = res 


lellions, the ſheriff” in his county and turn, the bailiff of 4 | 


— 
— 
— 


called a jury, and that in civil cauſes; whereas in other 


there are uſually many jurtes, becauſe there be ſtore of cauſes, 


gentleman, or ſome of them yeomen, choſen indifferently 
eriff, to conſider of all bills 


prove by writing upon them theſe words, b:lla vera, or dil- 
it Such as they do approve, if 
they touch life and death, are farther referred to another jury 


. 7% EAT CROMETEE EEE ag. © TENN 


. IRS 


remove the cauſe to a higher court by certiorari; in Which 
two former caſes it is reterred to another jury, and in the 


cauſes real, are all, or ſo many as can conveniently be had, 


is, becauſe theſe juſtices of aſſize are, in this caſe, for the 


court here the cauſe is depending. Cowel. 
The jury, paſſing on the priſoner's life, 5 


fore they gave up their verdict. 
| — 1 | | © » Bacon. 
JURYMAN. 2. /. [jury and man.] One who is impannelled 


1. Upright; incorrupt; equitable in dre tiftribution of juſtice. | 
Dryden. | 


— — 


— — Ln Dr 


2 


— 


* o 
praiſe it in others, even when they do not practiſe it them- 
1*1ves. | JU, , Sermons. 

Julſt of thy word, in ev'ry thought hncere, | 
W 119 knew no wiſh but waut the world might tear. Pope. 
2, Exact; proper; accurate. ; i | 
Boilcau's numbers are excellent, his exprettions noble, 
his thoughts juft, his language pure, his {arire pointed, and 
his ſente clote, Dryden's Juvenal. 
Theſe ſcents were wrought, | 
Embelliſh'dwith good morals and j thought. Grenville, 
Juſt precepts thus from great ex:unples giv'n, 
She drew trom ther what taey derw'd from Heav'n. Pope. 
Faſt to the tale, as preſent at the tray, 
Or taught the labours ot the dreacucul way. 
Once on a time La Mancht's knight, they ſay, 
A c<ertam bard encount' ring on the way, 
Pitcous'd zn terms as ½, with looks as fage, | 
Ax cre could Dennis of the havs of thb ita ge. Pope. 
Though the ſyllogiſm be uregular, yet thc 1terenres. e 
114 and true 1 Wailt's Logic. 
4. Virtuous; innocent; pure. 5 . 
Noch was © % man, ant perfed. Cen. Vi. g. 
How ſhouft man be jr/? with Got? Job, ix. 2. 
An man falleth ſeven times und riſeth. Prov. . 6. 
He inatl ve recompented at the returrecuon of thy ii. 
85 | Lu de, x. 4. 
The % th' unjuſt to ſerve, NMItun. 
5. True; not forged; not fallely imputed; well 'gromnedt, 
Crunes were laid to his Farge too man, the lenicvhefe- 
of being , na beredvea hin of eitimation and Crete, 
Ss © ox Hogzer.. 
| : Me-thengh iu rigunt 
Did firſt create your lcadet. 
6. Equatiy's 


TIL 
Miiton. 
{6 $8 13 64 : 


H=:rece:ved's. fff recompenee of reward, 2, 
* 5 * 1 * \ 13 7 "or: Row. 121. 9. 


As He O Unze A water Oer thy fields, 


15 23 tyre 5 
Aada noit ju amal merente at vields. De. i ham. 


7. Commriete Wld! uppen! 4 (1. ect. 1 NE | 
| liitie above juft Rature, well 


Bacen s tlenr; Vil. 


He 
1 : x! * ; 
an strange 


3 lar 3 
3. Ro nulaty orde- i. 


WAS AC Hmm eren 


e 0 
ned, Hut cd. 


The 
AIAnbeadrean Hd om 


9. Exe f 


war ſhali (ant ranged ats, arrays 


2 „ bien Wil T htnx/on thee, Addiſin. | 
THY OpUrn one, | 5 555 
ee e . FLAT Ru . Ws: a Ie „lor 
re ut Raid: pirhieth VO JOU 
To inet ins race, n oo PLIES tee, ur aurunes? 


N S/n dire. . 


gerte 


: Of Pall mmcnfons; 7 2 Ee 
His holds ad dises anlronihes with the Numidians, ... 
that Q11CE te itrulſh Vis like tu have come t© a juſt ORG, 
„ | Knotles's.tH:jiory of the Turss. 
Thereis not anv one pdt cha Any emMUalonct ut Ty. 
take un the EXON 218 Of a 1% Hume. 2 Hale 7 Origin. 
Tucke elom apy arca a fuft army in the cwil wats, 


Par 


10. 


1224 hs « z 
ut vonn 


11. Ext in retribu tion. | 
Sc nations ijowly wiſe, and meanty aft, 
To bury'd merit raiſe the tardy butt. 
„ Fauiſy of Human I iſbcs. 
au. * x 
Exuftiy; nicely; accurately, . 5 
Tue pod Pau grit my hand 5 to the heart of the 
beutt. LES | i | Si lucy 
They go about to make us believe that they are jf th 
ſame opinion, anch that they Only think tech Coootonies gu 
not io be ute when die are uaprontahle, or when as good 
or better ma be eitablined. r Hoster. 
Tuere, even juft chere he ſtood; and as the pose, 
VW here hat the Hectre was, eie cat her look. Dryden. 
Ae» tem to underitand? im right; % as when” our 
Saviour Fd, in wn allegorical fentr, Hecef t ye eat. the flefly 
of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no lite in 
e | Bentley” s Sermons. 
Nis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go, autre; yet each Helicves his oa. 
2. Mercy; barely. Gs 
[tis the mnovar of weak and triling men to value them— 
„Lelves upon jr nothing at all. I. Etrange. 
Ihe nereids lwam before 
Lo lngoth the ies; à loft erchan gale > 
But J intpir'd ant genly fell ehe fail. 
(Give me, ye gods, the product ot one field, 5 
Tha o neither may be rich nor poor; 
Ant having 5% enouyit, not cot more. 
,, ena Ng „%%% Cp BY 
Bring ſpent with age, and jr at the point of death, De. 


3 


24 


2 Yous 
1 


Pope. 


5 


mocettüs called tor loaves of new breatto be brought, and 


with the team of them under his note prolonged his lite. 


Temple. | 


Jus7. u. / ¶ jouſte, French. ] Lock encounter on horſeback; 

tiny (GUN ment, 55 3 5 3 
None was either more grateful to the beholders, or more 
noble in telt, than juls both with Iword and Ce. 
Wirtnews from Oxturl? hold thote jeff and triwmphs? 
_ | Shokefpeare's Richard II. 

Among themſelves the tourney they divide, 1 

In equal tquadrons rang'd ow either fe; 3 

hen tura'd their horſes heads, and man to man, 
And ſteed to ſteed oppos'd, the jufts degan. Dryden. 

To Ius r. . u. ae, French. P tenen eee 

1. Po engage ma mock ght; to tilt. n 
2. Tepulhj ro dre; 4e ute. an 
[U'SCLICE. u. /. { juflice, French; juſiztta, Latin. J 
1. Pne virtue by winch we give to every man what is his que. 
O that 1 were judge, I would due. 
Tue kingsbecoming graces, | a 

As juſtire, verity, emp'rance, Kableneſs, » : 
oo have no relith of them. Shak. jpeare's Macbeth. 
The nuure und office of juſtice being to dupele the mind 
to à conttant and perbctuab readinets to render-to every mon 
his due, it is evident, that it gratitude be a part of J2/i7ce, it 
mutt be converſant about Something that 4s due to Oy 
| | | oc. 


14 6 


2. Vin dicative retribution; puniſhment, 
This thews yo are above 
on jrftires, that thelè our nether cri mes — i 
Selbreily can vengr. Shaxejpeare's Ring Tear. 
He oocuted the jurrce of the Lord. Deut. XxXIII. 21, 
Let juice overtaꝝe us Iſaiab, I. 9. 
Ix zmp!cs ot iuft;ce muſt he made, tor terror to toinc 3 ex- 
amples ot mercy, tor Comfort to Otuers : the ane p"6cures 
tear, and the other love. Bacon's Advice io liens. 
3. Right; aflertion of right. 
n Draw thy tvord, | 
That if my ſpeech oiled noble heart, 7 
Thy arm may do ther e Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
a. [Yulliciarius, Lat.] Once typed by ine King to dy right 
by way of ſudament. | 1 Cyrvel, 
"And thou, Erlvasy ordain judges and juices, that they 
mau judge malt Serin. „ Halt. vii. 23. 
5. Je'srieg of the Kin Bench. [ nffictarius de Banyuo Ra- 
es. Þ ls A lord by his ome? and the fuyet of che reit; where - 
: We ch rallies $/1:0,11:48 Anglie, IIis ofc: 
Fete. Means of the crown; 


tore he vs allo £1: 


Ul 1 * a+ WAY, 1% : 
cee 13 0 * 0 


. 


Pepe. 


<P W ; | 
utche s of Newcaſile. 


Diyden. ; 7 
B D deu. 


launce. Sidney.” 


2 Cam- xy. A. 


ences committed agamit the: 


crown, dignity, and peace of the king; as treaſons, felo- 

nies, maylieins, and tuch hike: but it 15 come 6 pats, chat 

he with his afliitants hearcth all pertonal actions, and roll 

alſo, if they be incident to any pertunal action depending 

before them. Cul. 
Give that whipſter his errand, 

He'll take my tord chief ju/7ice” warrant, Prior. 
6. JU'STICE of rhe Common Fleas, L ji iciarius Communtiin. 
Flacttorum.) Is à 101d by his othce, and 15 calied don rus 
jJujtictarms communium placiti rum. He with his &thitants 
originally did hear and dete, nue all cauſes. at the common 
law; that is, all civil cauſes hetwern common periens, as well 
perional as real z tor witict caute it was called the court of 
common pleas, im <Cppotition to tue ples of the crown, or 


1 
Onli. 70 el. 


7. JUSTICE of the Foreſt. Þ jufliciarins Tongſta.] Ts a lord by 


— 


Ius OIACE, © d hath the hewthug and deterammyg of ail of- 
tences Waun the bing s toren, committed agarnnit vention or 
vert: or inte there be wo, whereot the ove uh furidiction: 
over all the jorewcs on this de Trent, and the ocher of v1! 
beyond. | 


usnas were wont, by lueclal Commi:lon, to be ach linto tins 
Or that country tu ture atliſes; the ground of winch polity: 
was the cate of the juvjects : for whttens thew actions pals 
always by jury, lo many men might not, without great hin- 


this Harpole, were by commilitun particularly authored and 
{Ci OW: it) them. | I bel. 
9. JUSTICES Eyre. [ jufliciaric itiuerautes.] Are ſo termed 
ot thiè French erre, wer. Ihe uſe ot thele, in ancient time, 
was to {end thenw witli commition into divers counties, to 
hear ſuch cauſes cipecially as were termed the pleas of thy 
row, and tucretore Iinult imagine they were ſent abroad. 
for the eaſe of the fublgéts, who mul: elfe have been hurried 
to tne King's Bench, it the cauie were too highi ror the coun- 
try court. Fey dittcred from the juſtices of Oyer and Per- 
nnner, becauſe they were ent upon tume one or tew eſpecial 
lies, and to one. place; whereas the juſtzces in Hyr were 
tat through the provinces and counties; of the land, with 
more indefinite and general common. | Comnvel. 
10. JUSTICES 9 Gant Dell ce. ( ujticiari ad Gass deli- 
-berandas.)} \reiuch as are dent with commiltion to hear and 


are Cait into gaol, 
as let to mainpelte 
Thee by Hkelthood, in ancient time, were lent to countries 
upon feat dsc tjỹœmñs; but atterward juttices of atliie were 
_- Ikewile authorued to this, Conveil. 
114 JUSTICES of Yi Prius are all one now a-days with juttices 


20 of whote authority is to punuh tuch 


conumon pleas, to put it oi to luch a day: ft prous juftt- 
cart ut ud eas partes ad capicndns effi as; and vpon 
this ciauſe of aliournment they are calied pupiices of 11 Provs, 
is vol as juitices of alle, 
that they have to deal in. 


Unit are appointech by the king's coumufon, wih others, to 


101, Up Il CLpecial retpect, are mac of the qQuuiumy be- 


Cid 1 112 
„4 4941442 


| The Juſiice, 5 
In fair round belly with good capon lin'd, 
With eyes levere, and heard of formal cut, 
Full of wite ſaws and modern inttances, 
And fo he plays his part. 


before them about matters they were not able o antwer. 
3 Shokeſpeare's Henry VI. 


coniervators of the peace; theſe are the fame, Hing 


Ty 


Bacut's A. l vice 19 1 unicts. 
I ting no harm 55 5 
To officer, tuggler, or jujlice of peace. Donne. 
To Ju s TIC E. Sv. E. [from the noun. | To adminiſter juſticc 1 
any. A word nut in uſe. os | | 
As for the tile of proicription, wherein the emperor hath 
been ſudge and party, and hath jri/ticed himielt, God torbid 
but that it ſhould endure an appeal to a war. Zacon, 
Wnercas one Siy ward, a Scut, was appichended, tgr in- 
tonding to poiſou che young queen. of Scots, the king deli- 
pleature, -- | | Woodward, 
JU STICEMENT:. . /. from juf:ce.] Procedure in courts. 
JU'STICER. 2. /. [trom To Jajtice.] Adminutrator of juitice, 
An old word. | | 
He was a tingular good jz/ticcr'; and if he had not died in 
the lecond year of his government, was the likclieſt perſon to 
have reformed the Englith colonies.  Dawies on Irelauil. 
Ju'sTICESHIP, 2. /. [from Juſtice.] Rank or othce of jul- 
CCC e C2 4. Sour, 
JUSTUCIABLE. adj. [from juftice.] Proper to be examined in 
courts ot juitice, a 


Ju'sTIFIABLE. ac. [from juſticy.] Defenſible by law or rea- 


ton; conformablſe to juttice. 
Iuſt are the ways of God, V 
And ju/tifiable to men. Milion's Agoniſies. 
Alchough fume animals in the water do carry a jujtifiable 
reſeinblance to tome at land, yet are the major pait which 
bear their names unlike. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
JU'STIFIABLENESS. . /. {from juſtzfabie.) Rectitude; poſſi- 
bility of being fairly detended. Fo | 
Men, jcalous of the j/t;#ablenef5 of their doings before 
God, never think they have human ttrength enoug :. 
= | 88 © Rang Coartes: 
lupported dy right. 5 
A man may mbre juftifiably throw croſs and pile for his 
opinions, than take them up-by ſuch meatures, Locke. 
JusT1FICA' TION. 2. /. | juftificatine, French; juflificatio, low 
Latin. ] | | 
1. Defence; 
from guilt. 
I hope, for my brother's juſtification, he wrote this but as 
an cilay of my virtue. — 
Among t1evlogical arguments, in ju/{.fcation of ablolute 
obedience, was one of a tingular nature, Fre. 
2. Deliverance by pardon from ſins patt. Cenrde. 
In ſuch righteoutnets 
To them by faith imputed, they may find 
Fuji fication towards God, and peace 
Ot conicience. Mitow's Paradije I, h. xii. 
Ils the confummarion of that former act of faich by this 
Itter, or, in the words of St. Paul and St. James, the con- 
{urmanten of faith by charity and good works, that God ac- 
cepteth in Chritt io juſtification, and not the bare aptnefs of 
faith to bring torth weres, if thoſe works, by the fault of'a 
rehellious intact, will not be bronght forth. Hammond. 
Jusrreica TOR 2. / [from j/7fz. ] One who ſupports; de- 
fend, vindicates, or juſttfies. | 


detenis or ahfolves; ene who trees from fin by pardon. 
nat he might be juſt, and tne % ier of him which be- 
lie veth in jeſus. | Reo. ii. 26. 


i» * 1 2 
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the King's picds, Wait are Special, and apperiamng to hun 


Cc. | 


8. JUSTICES HAV. | juſiiciarit ad capicndes Afias. ) Ave} 


- derance, be vivugit to London; and thereiore juices, for 


dcieumine all canes appertaining to tuch as tor any oftence |- 


wie priioners, that by law be not bulable. 


of allile; {ur it isa common adjournment of a caute, in the 


by realen of the writ of action 

2 Convel. | 
| 12. JUSTICES of Peace. [uſiiciaru ad Pacem.] fre they 
attenchthe peace of the country where thev dwell; of waom- 


buhnels of importance may not be dealt in With- 


cout tac preſence of them, or one of them. Cori. 


Shakeſþ. As You Like It. | 


Thou hatt appointed juftzces of the prace to call poor men 


The juſtices of peace are of great uſe: ancienuy they were | 
that 


ſeveral acts of parliament. haz e enlarged their juritdiction. 


vered him to the French king, to be jufticed by hin at his. 


JUSTIFLABLY. adv. [from HH“ le.] Rightly; to as to be 


maintenance; vindication; ſupport ; abſclution | 


Shadeſp. Kizig LOAF. 


1 


575 10•8 „ 

7% JUSTIFY, v. a. Cuſtifer, French; Juftiſco, owt... 

i. 10 Cr SFO imputed guilt; to abſolve from Fo x: Latin, 
ihe law hath juag'd thee, Eleanor: ulsdion. 


I cannot aii whom lau condemns, Shak. f 
I rey tay, acnold a man giuttonous, a fy; » Wen, FI. 

6. . 220 . 5 OY ricnd of pull; ; 
and nic; but widom is 214/{;fied of her children "Boy 
Tow can man be Jnjizfied verta God ? Or how "Tart. xi, 
clean thatis born ot a woman ? | 7 le be 
I RAGS an exquiuse tubiilty, and the ſame drr XXV. 4. 
La 94 1 741 We 
Latte yd v ** man tat u . th IN judgment. Ecciu⸗ + ally 
* on NCVNET 724.2, A, nor yet àuccus d nh 
2. 1% MANKIN tO dcfenay 10 VInGicate, | EM, 
nen WE JELAH MN COUMCCUS manner to lay lis u 
nets unto lum, be einge himivlt contionted by... 


Akin . 


* q* * 1 = " 4 4 2 ' * y 10 Mann 1 2 

44 1 CIVIUIC.ULGLUL, ene not Io denial, but 0 14εf˙ ui ne 

1 3 0 +/ I'S x... 

taithoud, ; ” _y g Whig 
O. Alt 


Mat ſhe did, whatever in itlelf, 82 
Her doing leem' ww ju4777y the decd. Milan; Par 1.4 
> - 1 [ 


l ; au,! 
My u thyiu we gods inturce, ph 
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We Can 7% y tudt Ort Our tachers by an uninteryy; ted n 
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Alterbar, f I 
3. 10 fes from paſt ſin by pardon, 990 e adh. 
by him an that bene are Jen from all thine; ©... 
Which ye could not be juflified by the lu vi Eo die 
To JU'STLE. v. z. [from iat, jouſter, French. 40 ma. 
ter; to claſh 3 to rum agailliheach oder. 8 8 
Vile injury of chance 
Puts back leave ing, jufiles roughly by 
£4 HTC OL PAUIC, rudeih begulies cur diss | 
Ot al rejomunure. Shakejpeare 5 1 reolus/ani Cit 
Tac cnariots ſhall race in the ſtrects, | e 
agamit another in the broad ways. 
| Argo pats'd | 
Through Bojphuivs, betwixt the Hing rocks. 
| Late the ciuuds:. | 
or puſh'd with winds, rude in their fleck, 
| {tn üglitning. 5 Mittea's Pana, 14. 
| Dot one mary fark, N 
But gods meet gods, and ie in the dark. 
Ccurtiers therctore ie u BYALT; 
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f 2. 1 Dryden Wraght's Tal, 
Murmuringnoiſcs riſe in every nreet ; 
The more ende run dumbling with their tea, 
| And, in che dark, men ſuſile as they met. 
When clephanc galnd'elephant did rear 
His trunk, und Cailies Jailed in the air, | 
My twerd thy way to victory had ſhown, Dri, 
as there not one who hai let bars and ders w 11, 2/4 
ſaid, licher to ſhall tou come, but no father, and kacks!| 
thy proud waves be: {taid g\ then unghe we well expec. lden 
vicitfirudes, uch 7zz/7{ings and claſtings in natute. 


Do dis. 


3 8 ccd uαν, 
T thovght the dean had been too proud 
| 0 Jie here among a crowd. Jui 
To JU'STLE. L. a. Lo puth;;- to drive; to force by iwlluug 
avaimit it, Ol | 27 TS 
. Prevateand fingle abilities ſhould not je out an de 
the church of the joint abilities of many learaed and glly 
men. RC i | King Clan,, 
Many excellent ſtrains have been juflcd off by we mite 
lions. 8 1 Bron, I uigar Emi 
Ihe ſurly commons ſhall reſpect deny, 
Ai jujilo pecrage out with property. 
5 I is noriobeimagined that tac incongruous Ales ant 
ones OL WTIUNY Can ever be gujtled out ot thi gde 
of all branes; .. | Hader. 
Kuang in che dark, a man may juftle u poſt. 
Collier of the Hager Düfte. 
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UTLLAO pine "it avicence, 1s 7% Gut, to mage bo) rende 
Temur ai of thoſe uncalineſſes we tech. - 528955 
\We jufilel one another out, and diſputed the pan 141 4 
great while, | Addiſon's Cu, ,. 
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JUSTUY. adv, from at. I | 
1. Upnightly; honettiy z in a juſt manner. 
5 Notuing can july be deipnhed, that cannot jah be bam. 
4 ed: where there is no choice, there can be no blame. $9429, 
; With 1guoniny fcourg'd, in open ght: 
Next view the Tarquin 5 S ; th' avenging fond 
Ot Brutus jzjily drawn, and Rome rettor'd, gd. 
The goddels, kudious of her Grecians tate, 
Taught them in laws and letters to excel, 
In atting %% and in writing well, 
2. Properly ; exactly; accurately. f 
| Their arttul hands inftruct the lute to found, 
Their fect athit their hands, and jufily beat the grounds 
| Dede 
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Jus TNxss. 1. . [from i.. I : 1 91151 
1. Juſtice; reatonaviencts z equity. Juſfreſſ is property ape 
to things, and juice to pertons ; though we now 4 de 
Juftice of a caule, as well as of a judge. N 
Il maketh unto the right of the War againſt him, W. 
ſuccels uſcch commonly to be according to the % = 1 85 
cauſe for which it is made. Spe nſer det. 
We may not think che ju of each act 
Such and no other than event doth torm it. SA. 
2. Accuracy exavinels , proprict yx. 1” 
L value the {atistaQtion I had in ſeeing it repreientes“ 
all tae ju/7e/5 and gracetulnets of action. 93 
I appcal to the people, 5 
cellent dramatick poet, when he had any ditpute unh Pas 
cular perions about the juſtzeſs and regularity of his hie 
tions - Adeluon's Cue 
To Jur. . 2. [This word is ſuppoſed to be cori upted * 
jet, perhaps from /þ;0t.]. To puth or thovt into proc 
to come out beyond the main bulk. 
Intulting tyranny begins to ja ich. ll. 
Upon che innocent and awlels throne, SY. Nie, 
All the projected or jaiting parts ſhould be very H 
eſpecially the cornices of the lower orders. oo 
| Pie land, if not rettrain'd, had met your Ways ,_ 
Posted outa Becky and jutted to the ids ade 
; A port ſecure tor ſhips to ride, 
Broke by tie att land on cicher fide 
In duuvic ſticams the briny waters glide, 
It ems to jt out of the ſtructure of the pots he 
independent of it. | © Broome's Notes on the 049 
To JUTTY. v.a. [from jut.] To ſhoot out beyon% 
Then lent the eye a terrible alpett; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head 
Like a braſs cannon: let the brow o'erwhem 
As feartully, as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and jzutty his confounded baſe, 
S wvul'd with the wild and waſteful ocean. 
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Ju'sTIFLER. ./. from ju/tify.) One who juſtifies; one who 


bs Shakeſpeare's rn V. 

| JUVENILE. aj. Liu venilis, Latin,] Youngs Ju! 

| Learning hath its infancy when it is almol nee ire 
its youth, when it is luxuriant and juvenile; then 1b 5 

ot years, when it is tolidz and laitly, its on a" x 

waxeth drv and exhauſt, 1 Ba 

' JUVESLLITY. 2. /. {from juvenile. ] You Kune” 1h 
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The reſtauration of grey hairs to juwenility, and renewing 

ta exhaulted marrow, ma) DC citecred without a miracle. 
ine ory Glanwille's Scepjis, c. 21. 
Cuſtomary trains and abſtraëted Juventhittes have made it 

aicult to commend and ſpeak credibly in dedications. 

; Glanwuilic's Scepis, Preface. 
1X TAPOSITION. n. ſ. [ juxtapoſition, French; juxte 15 
d bie Latin.] Appoſition; the itate of being placed by 

" Joc% Jy wid , 
each other. : 3 ibo 
Jor can it be a difference, that the parts of ſolid bodies 
» ich together by hooks, lince the coherence ot theſe will 
e NC = = IO Lag . * N 
be of. ditticult conception; and we mult eithel luppole an 


I .N Y 


infinite number of them holding together, or at laſt come to 


parts that are united by a mere zuxtapojitien, Glan ville. 
I'vy. 2. . Cipig, Saxon; bedera, Latin. | A plant. 

T he characters are: it is a parantick plant, lending forth 
roots or fibres from its branches, by which it is fattened to 
either trees, walls, or plants which are near it, and from 
thence receives a great thare of its nouriſhment: the leaves 
are angulur; the flowers, for the mott part, conkit of fix 
in round bunches, each ot Which, for the molt part, coniains 
tour ſceds. | on 

Agon made of the fineit wool; 


least cs, and are ſueceeded by round black berries, which grow 


AM War. 


A belt of ſtraw, and wy buds, 
With coral clalps and amber ſtuds; 
And it theſe pleatures may thee move, 


Their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips; 
And in their pale dull mouths the jy:old bit 
Lies, foul with chew'd grafts, {till and motionleſs, 


Shakejpeare s Henry V. 


KR E E 
6 p 1 
A letter borrowed bv the Englith from the Greet al- 
phabet. It has before all the vowels one invariable 
@ found: as, keen, ken, kill; but is not much in ute, 
except after ct the end ot words: as, knock, clock, 
cracb, back, brick, frick, pluck,” check, which were written 
anciently with e final: as, clecke, checke, tricke, It is alto 
in uſe between a vowel and the flent e final: as, coke, 
broke, brake, pike, duke, ee. It likewiſe ends a word atrer 
a diphthong: as, look, breat, Hock, beek. The Englich. 
never ue cut the end of a word. K is ſilent in the pretent 
IT ng * * 7 2 * 4, ” 
pronunciation before n: as, kni/e, luce, Rat, 


time. F | 
Let this pernicious hour | | 
Stand as accurſed in the Ki. Shaheſp. Macbeth. 
K LI. mf. [an Arabick Wird. ; OY Weed , or nc aihes ot 
wich elif was made, whence.tae word alen: | 
The aſhes of the weed Kali is fold to the Venetians for 
their glaſs, wol ks. | . 5 Bacon. 
y & * * , 1 * 
Kai. adj. Croukeu. 1 50 | | 
rom io erte. ie: fanint.oved, and applied to 2 hin 
Kan, in L. fe, is ſquint-exed, and applied to any thing 
awry: clean Fam ſignines crooxed, athwart, awry, erois 
> ” s 2 LY 7 * . * 
from the purpoſe. A-jehembe, Itanan, hence our Englith 


a. Hin. Cle in tam is, by vulgar pronunciation, brought 


to lm Kaim. 8 | | 
The blood he hath loſt, he dropt it for his country: 
And what is left, rotole it hy bis country, oi 
Were to us all dt do't and futter it, 
A brund to th cna 0) ih? world. 
— This is clean £4. ER 
Merce awry, 


or rok. dee CAW. | 5 | | 
 Jack-daws Kang and fluttering about the neſts, ſet all 
their young ones a gaping z but having nothing in their 
empty mouths but noite and air, leave them as hungry as 
before. | | | | bele. 
Kaw. z. ſ. [from the verb.] The cry of a raven or crow. 
The daitarl crow that to the wood made wing, op 
With her loud Zatvs her craven-kind doth bring, 
ho, fate in numbers, cutt the noble bird. Dryden. 
Ravi. tf. [qulle, French. ] = | 
1. Ninepin; kettlevins, ot which ſkittles ſeems a corruption. 
And now at Reeds they try a lharmlets chance, ep. 

And now their cur they teach to fetch and dance. Sidney. 

The retidue ct. the time they wear out at colts, Ke, or 
the like idle excrcites:; Carers Survey of Cornavall. 

1. A kind of play ttitt retained in Scotland, in which nine 
i 2 
Mat rolled in among them. © | 
ToNECK, w. 4. [hecken, Dutch. ] To heave the ſtomach; to 
uch at vomiting. 

All thai dicts do dry up humovurs and rheums, which 
they fit attenuate, and while the humour is attenuatedh it 
toublerh the body a great deal more; and therefore patients 
nult not ec at them at the firſt. Bacea's Natural History. 

The tastiop, is it not notorious: 
| Keck at the memory of glorious. Swwift's Miſcell. 
Kt kita cable. To defend a cable round with rope. 
+ Amſaworth. 
Ser.) Skipher ſeems to think Beckſ or kex the lame us 
ano. lt is uſed in Staffordthire both for hemlock, and 
zu other hollow jointed plant. FE 
Nothing teems 


But hateful aocks, rough ihittles, lechſies, burs, 


Long Moth heaury and utility, Shade. Henry V. 
ASS) . t 7 7 | . 


A F. 40%. (from A.] Reſemblinga kex. 
n lacan ſceptre, made of à fort of cane, without any 
2 eng pertedtty round, contiterh of. hard and blacki!n 
. Med with a toft Recky body; lo as at the end 
| n id 100k as 2 bundle of wires. 
5 bs G68. V. a. \koghe, a lmall veſſel, Dutch.] 5 
Na Acts 9 ag is! or down a narrow ric, when the 
Wa. d mary to the tide, they fer the fore tail, or fore- 
n and mizen, and fo let her drive with the tide. The 
1 milk Hat her about, if the comes too near the ſhore. 
Water 1815 Out an anchor im the head of the boat, with 
Th 8 at comes from the ſhip; which anchor, if the 
wn, Send e the ſhore, they let Fl in the ſtreum, 
when the 3 er head about it; then weigh the anchor agaig 
vie ee is about, which is called Edging, and from this 
8 anchor a kedger. Harris. 
Kro from Ange. ] A ſmall anchor uſed in a river. 


rede. 


1's Ara 


EE ERS. 2 po , 7 
) Be provincial plural of coy, properly ke. 
„s mat Cicliy tight had won his heart, 


* ng os weſtern loſs that tends the hee. Gay's Paſt. 

K. nf. Awe that grows among corn; charnock. 

Nerz. Tuſſer. 
L. n. f. bectte S; b 7 I 

| le, Saxon; ket, Dutch; quillc, Fr.] The 
bottom of the ſhip, : l . 


2 8 Portunus 
N n l Ihten'd keel, and ſunk the ſand, : 
1 e lacred vellel, ; Dryden. 
ber tail lach 0 — tor a keel to cut the air hefore ner; 
our c Ib, * ner rudder. Greao's Caſinol. b. i. 
eee les Durſt, and you muſt quickly tcel 
Kergs, the > umpetuous ent'ring at your heel. 
TR. he lame with kayles, which fee. . 
| [czlay, Saxon. ] This word, which is pro— 
ae eine ir order ſignifies 10 col, though 
bottom ens to mean to drink ſo deep as to turn vp the 
= White -Pots like turning up the eel of a ſhip. H men, 
lat  &realy Joan doth heel the pot. Sha“ are. 
deſſel.) 851 Lecelan, Saxon, 10 cool, and fat or vat, a 
er; tub in which liquor is let to cool. 
lying 1120 ne next piece of timber in a ſhip to her 
isnt over it next above the floor timber. Harris. 


La vert: 


Kx1LENDAR, . /. | now written calexdar.] An account of | 


| | F hakeſpenre, 1 
T KA. Y. A. from the ſound.] To cry as a raven, crow, | 


U N | * 3 . 1 a % 5 1 . „ . 
«4463 ranged an thiee's.are made in the ground, and an iron 


Kr'egsy, n. . {commonly hex, cigue, French; cicata; Lat. 


K. 


To IRE'FLHALY., . a. {heel and hale.] To puniſh in the ſea- 
mens way, hy dragging the criminal under water on one ſide 
of the ſhip and up again on the other, | 
| NEEN, aj. [cere, Saxon; kubn, German; Ten, Dutch. ] 
1. Sharp z. welt edped z.. not blunt. DR, 
Come thick night, | 
That my keen knite tee not the wound it makes, Shakeſp. 
Here is my Keen-edged ſword, N 


To me the cries of fighting felds are charms, 


2. Severe; piercing. e 
MY | The winds 5 

Blow moiſt, and deen, ſhattering the gracefu] locks 

Of the tary {preaving trees; which bids us ſeek 

Some better ſhroud. Milton's Paradiz Loft, h. x. 


The cold was very ſupportable; but as it changed to the 
north=we't, or north, it became exceilively keen. Ellis. 
3. Eager; vehement. 8 
| Never did I know i 
A creature, that did bear the hape of man, N 
So feen and greedy to confound a man. Shakeſpeare. 
Reen diſpatch of real hunger. Milton. 


The theep were ſo teen upon the acorns, that they gobbled 
up a-piece of the coat. | J. Herauge. 
Tho curs are ſo extremely hungry, that they cre too ecu 
at the ſport, and worry their game. Jatler, Ne 63. 
This was a prolpect lo very inviting, that it couht nat be 
euſity withltoud by any who have ſo teen an app tie for 
wealth. FEET Saut Hell. 
4. Acrimonious; bitter of mind.“ 


Nor when cold Winter leu the brightening flood, 
Wou'd Lweak ſhivering linger on the brink.  Thomfen. 
KEENLY. adj. [from keen.] Sharply ; vehemently; cagerly; 

bitterly, 7 5 0 8 5 
EE ENN ESS. 2. . [from een. 
1. Sharpnels ; edge. „ „ 
No, not the hangman's ax bears half the beenneſs 

Ot thy tharp envy, Shakeſpeare's Merchent of Venice. 
2. Rigour of weather; piercing cold. 
3. Alperity  butternets of mind. ä | 

hat they might keep up the keenreſs againſt the-court, till 
the coming together of both houſes, his lordihip furnithed 
them with informations, which might be wrelicd to the king's 
duadvanage. | | Clarendon. 


and to be conſcious is that Which gives an edge, and Feer- 
nun to the invective. | South's Sermons. 
4. Lagernets; vel emence. be + 
To KEEP. v. 4. [cepan, Saxon; Vepen, old Dutch.} 
1. Jo retain ; not to loſe; | | 2 
I kept the field with the death of ſome, and flight of others. 
| | | Sidney, " Ae 
We have examples in the primitive church of ſuch as by 
fear being compelied to ſacrifice to ſtrange gods, reperite, 
and kept itil] the office of preaching the golpel. Whitg!/te. 
Keep in memory what I preached unto you. 1 Cor. xv. 2. 
This charge I keep till my appointed day 
Ot rend'ring upß. | 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal. 
Lou have lol 
arc likely to do fo long. 


Milton. 
Ailton. 


Temples Miſell. 


conlidering, that would infirucc us when we ſhould, or ſhould 
not, branch into diſtinctions. | „ Locke. 
2. To have in cuitody,. , Vas 3 
Ihe crown of Stephanus, firſt King of Hungary, was 
always kept in the caſtle of Vicegrade. Kroll s. 
She kept the fatal key, 
3. To preierve;z not to let go. 1 f 
Theſe men of war that could keep rank, came with a per- 
fect heart to Hebron. 1 Chron. xii. 39. 
Tue Lord God merciful and gracious, keeping mercy for 
thouſands, torgiving iniquity. x0d. xxxiv. 7. 
i pared it greatly, and have {pt me a grape of the cluſter, 
and a plant of a great poopie. 8 
4. Lo preſerve in a tate of ſecurity. 1 . 
We paſied by where the duke keeps his gallies. Addiſon.” 
5. To protect; to guard. | 
Behold I am with thee to keep thee. 
6. To guard from flight. | 25 
Paul dwelt with a ſoldier that kept him. Ads, xxvill. 16. 
7. To detain. | AT e amen N 
But what's the cauſe that keeps you here with me? 
— That I may know what keeps me here with you. Dr de. 
To hold for another. | 8 
A mon delivers money or tuff to keep. Exod: xxii. 7. 
Reſerv'd from night, and kept for thee in Kore. Milton. 
9. To reſerve; to conceal. 3 3 
Some are ſo cloſe and reſerved, as they will not ſhew their 
wares but by a dark licht; and ſeem always to Leeb back 
tomewhat, | Bacon's Eſſays, Ne 27. 
10. To tend. : & 
God put him in the garden of Eden to keep it. Gen. ii. 15. 
While in ber girliſh age ſhe kept ſheep on the moor, it 
chanced that a merchant law and liked her. Care. 
Count it thine 
To till and ep, and of the truit to eat. 
11. To preſerve in the fame tenour or ſtate. 
To know the true ſtate, I will keep this order. 
Take this at leaſt, this laſt advice, my ion, 


Gen. xxvili. 15. 


0 


27 
Milton. 


Bacin. 


-Deck'd with hne fower-de-luces on cach fide. Shakeſp. | 


Keen be mv tabre, and of proof my arms. Dryden. 
A word keen-edg'd within his right he held, 1 
.Thewarlke emblem of the conquer'd ield. Dryden. 


The itivg of every reproachtul ſpeech is the truth of it; 


a child; but you have kept one child, and | 


If we woult weigh, and beep in our minds, what we are 


Milton. 


2 Eſdr. ix. 21. 


"KEE 
The courſers of themſelves will run too faſt, 


12. To regard; to attend. ä 
While the ttars and courſe of heav'n IIe, 

My weary'd eyes were ſeiz'd with fatal ileep. Dryden. 
Ik that idea be ſteadiiy kept to, the diſtinction will eatily 
be conceived; a Locke. 

13. Jo nt {uffer to fail. 5 | | 
My mercy will I k-eþ for him for ever. Pſalm lxxxix. 
Shall truth tai} to zep her word? Aion, 
14. To hold in any ſtate, | = 
Ingenuous ſhame, and the apprehenſions of difpicaſure, 
are the only true rettraints: theſe alone ought to hold the 
reins, and d the child in order. Locke on E.lacat ion. 

Men are guilty of many faults in the cxcreite ef this fa- 

cuity of the n which keep them in ignorance. Locke. 
- Happy souls! who Ae ſuch a facred dominion. over their 
interior and animal powers, that the fenfitive tumults never 
rite to diſturb the ſuperior and better operations ot the ca- 
ſoning mind. | 


Plexirtus, fail he, this wickedneſs is found by thee; no 
good deeds of mine have been able to beep it down in thee. 
| | Sidney, b. il. 
It is hardly to be thought that iny governor ſhould to much 
malgn his fuccellor, as to ſuffer an evil to grow up which he 
might timely have 4p! under; or perhaps nourith it with 
coloured countenance of fuch finliter means, Spenſer. 
What old acquaintance! could not all this fleſti . 
Reh in a little lite? Poor Jack, furewel.  Shakefpeares 
enus took the guard ot noble Hector's corſe, 5 
And kept the dogs off: night and day applying fovercign 
force : | | 
Ot roly balms, that to the dogs were horrible in taſte. 
. : + Chapman's Iliad, 
The Chineſe fail where they will; which theweth that 
their law of keeping out itrangers is à law of pubillanimity 
and fear, Bacon's New Atlantis, 
And thoſe that cannot live from him aſunder, 7 
Ungratefully ſhall ftrive to keep him under. Milicu. 
It any atk me what wou“ ſatisfy, -. 
To make life eaſy, thus 1 would reply: 


- Muters, recommended by our paſſions, take poſleſſion of 
our minds, and will not be 4ept our. . Locke; 
Prohibited commodities mould he kept out, and uſcleſs 
ones impeveriſh us by being brought in. | Locke. 
An officer with one of theſe unbecomirg qualities, is 


Jolicitation from his wuperior. Addifin's Spectals;. 
And if two boots keep out the weather, | 
What need you have two hides of leather? Prior. 
Wie have it in our power to keep in our breaths, and to 
ſuſpend the efficacy of this natural function, * heyne. 
16. To continue any ſtate or a&tion. N | | 
The houſe of Ahaziah had no power to keep ill the king- 
om: ls x 2 Chron. xx ii. q. 
Men gave ear, waited, and et ſitence at my countel. 
| IE ES TT IEF | Job, xxix. 21. 
Auria made no ſtay, but (til %%, on his courſe, and with 
au fair gale came directly townrils Carone, HKuailes. 
It was then ſuch a calm, that the ſhips were not alle to 
keep way with the gullics. Kiielles's Habu of the Jurds. 
Ihe moon that diſtance keeps til] niglit. Milton. 
 Anheapot ants 01 4 hilleck will moe cally be kept to an 
uniformity in motion than theſe, Ciamville's Scepjis. 
He dy'd in fight: 
Fought next my perton; as in conlort fouglit: | 
Kept pace for pace, and blow for blow. Dryden. 
He, being come to the eſtate, keeps on a very buly tamily; 
the markets are weekly vn Fre and the commecditics ot 


huis farm carried out and told, | Lacke. 
Invading focs, without reſiſtance, 
With cate I make to ee thur diltance. Sit. 


17. To preſerve in any ſtate. 


18. To practiſe; to uſe habitually. | 
I rule the family very ill, and keep bad hours. 
19. To copy arefully. 8 
| Her ſervants eyes were fix d upon her face, 
Anh as ſhe mov'd or turn" d, her motions view'd, 
Her meafures kept, and itep by ſtep purtu'd. Dryden. 
20. Fo obſerve any time. ; 
This ſhall be for a memorial; and you ſhall keep it a 
feaſt to the Lord. Exod. xii. 14: 
That day was not in ſilence holy Lebt. Milton. 
21. To obſerve; not to violate. 
1 | It cannot be, 
The king ſhonld keep his word in loving us; 
He will ſuſpect us ſtill, and find a time N 
To punith this offence in other faults. Shaheſpcare. 
Sworn for three years term to live with me, e 
My fellow ſcholars; and to & thoſe ſtatutes 
That ue recorded in this {ſchedule here, Shakeſpenre. 
Lord God, there is none like thee: who keepeft covenant 
and mercy with, thy ſervants. 1 Kings, viii. 23. 
Lord God of LIirael, keep with thy ſervant that thou pro- 
miſedſt him. 7 1 Kings, viii. 25. 


Pope. 


Obey and zeep his great command. Milton. 
His promile Palamon accepts; but pray'd i 
To Keep it better than the firic he made. Dryden. 


My debtors do not keep their day, 

Deny their hands and then retuſe to pay. Dryden's Fav. 
My wiihes are, 
That Ptolemy may keep his royal word. Dryden. 
22, Jo maintain; to ſupport with neceſſar ies of life. 

Much more affliction than already felt 
Iney cannot well impoſe, or I ſuſtain, 
If they intend advantage of my labours, 


Keep 2 ſtiff rein, and move but gently on: 


| Tuc work of many hands, which earns my keeping. Milt. 


23. To 


Come hve with me aud be my love, Raleigh, 
3 Direct | 
„The claſping ih where to climb.  Milter's Par. Loft, 
JY'MOLD. adj, SreGIMaL. | 


5 
| 
[ 
26 
f 
i 
\ 


Your art mutt be to moderate their haite: Add':fen's Oi. 


Waits's Improveinent of the Mind, 
15. 10 retain by ſome degree of force in any place or tate, 


As much as keeps out hunger, tlürſt, and cold. Dryden. 


looked upon as a proper perſom to keep off impertizence aud 


My ſon, keep the flower cf thine age found. Ecclus. xxvi. 
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13. Co have in the houle. 


Bale tee, call'it thou me hoſt? I ſcorn the term; nd 


{habl wy Nell &eep lodgeis. 


Shakejpeare's Henry V. 
24. Not to intermit. 


Keep a lure watch over a ſhameleſs daughter, leſt ſhe make | 


thee a laughing-itock to thine enemies, and a bye-word in 


the city, | Eccleſiaſticus, xli. 11. 
Not keeping ſtricteſt watch as ſhe was warn d. Milton. 
25. To maintain; to hold. | 
one of them #pt houle by himlelf. Hay vu. 
Twelve Spartan virgins, noble, young, and tau, 
To the pompous palace did retort, 
Where Menelaus &ept his royal court. 
26. Lo remain in; not to leave a place. 


Dryden. 


I pry'thee, tell me, doth he keep his bed. Shakeſpeare. | 


2.7, Not to reveal; not to betray. Y 8 
A tool cannot keep counſel. Eccleſiaſticus, viii. 17. 
Great axe thy virtues, though kept trom man. Milton. 


If he were wile, he would keep all this to himſelf. Tillogſou. 


28, To reſtrain; to withshold. 
If any rebel or vain ſpirit of mine 
Did, with the lealt affection of a welcome, 
_ Give entertainment to the might of it; | 
Let Heav'n for ever keep it from my head. Shakeſpeare, 
Some obſcure paflages in the Inſpired Volume #eep trom 
the knowledge of divine myſteries. Boyle on Seripture. 
It tue God of this world did not blind their eyes, it would 


be impoſlible, ſo long as men love themlelves, to keep them | 


mom being religious. Tillotſon's Sermons. 
I here is no vutue c N 
they ſhould be kept from, which they may not be convinced 
ct by reaſons. | [othe on Education. 
It a child be conſtantly kept from drinking cold liquor 
 wailit he is hot, the cuttom of Jorbearing will preſerve him. 


| „ Locke. 
By this they may bee them from little faults Locke. |. 
29. Lo debar from any place. | - 5 
Ill fenc'd for heav'n to keep out ſuch a foe, Milton. 


39. To KEEP back. Torelerve; to with-hold. 
Whatloever the Lord ſhall anſwer, I wy 8 
keep nothing back tom you. Feremiab, xlii. 4. 
31. Jo KEEP back, Lo with-hold; to reſtrain. . 
32. 
Leaar'n doth know, ſo ſhall the world perceive, 
That I have turn'd away my former ſelf, Rs 
So will I thole that kept me company. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 


Why ſhould he call her whore? Who keeps her company ? 


hat place? what time? Shak: fpeare's Othello. 
hät mean'ſt thou, bride! this compary to keep? 
To lit up, till thou tain would fleep? _ Daune. 
| Neither will I wretched thee 
In death forfake, but keep thee company. 
T7 KEEP company with. To have familiar intercourie. 


- 


J.-® 


3 


but the a eee of it; and ihe could not approve ot a young 


A virtuous woman is obliged not only to avoid unmodelty, | 


woman keeping company With men, without the permiſſion ot | 


Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. | 


father or mother. 
34. To KEEP in. To conceal; not to tell. 


I perceive in you to excellent a touch of modeſty, that you 
weill not extort irom me what I am willing to keep in. Shak. 


© Syphax, your zeal becomes importunate: 
I've hitherto permitted it to rave, 
And talk at large; but learn to keep it in, 
- Left it ſhould take more freedom than I'll give it 
5. To KEEP in. To reſtrain; to curb, oa 


If thy daughter be ſnameleſs, lee 


„ | 5 
36. 70 KEEP of, To bear to diſtance; 
37. Jo KEEP off. Lo hinder. 


A tuperticial reading, accom 


Locke on E ducation. 
not to admit. 


panied with the common opi- 


nion of his invincible obicurity, has kept of tome from ſeek- | 
| Locte. 


85 gm him the coherence of his diſcourſe. 
38. To KEEP up. Lo maintain without abatement, _ 


Land zept its price, and fold for more years purchaſe 


than correſponded to the intereſt of money. Locke. 


This reſtraint of their tongues will Tee u in them the re- 


ſpect and reverence que to their parents. - Locke, 
Albano Feeps up its credit ſtill for wine. Addiſon. 
Ibis dangerous diflenton among us we keep up and cheriſh 
with much pains. 
The ancients were careful to coin money in due weight 
and tinenels, and 4% 1t 4% to the ſtandard. Arbuthuot. 

39. To KEEP vþ. To continue; to hinder from ceaſing. 
| .__ You have enough to keep you alive, and to keep up and 


improve your hopes of heaven, Taylor's Holy Living. 
n joy, that wiuch eeps up the action is the delirxe to con- 
tinne it. 9 5 2 Locte. 


Young heirs, from their own reflecting upon the eſtates 


they are born to, are of no ule but to my uh their families, 
Antranſmit their lands and houles in a line to poſterity. 


al corre- 


N ring his ſtudies and travels he 
| Acld:fon. 


ſpondence with Eudoxus. 
7 * 
40. 


ept up a punctu 


To EEP under. To oppreſs; to ſubdue. 
O happy mixture! whereby things contrary do ſo quali 


tao tyrannize over us. : Hooker, b. v. 
Truth may be ſmothered a long time, and kept under by 
violence; but it will break out at laſt. Stulling flect. 
To live like thoſe that have their hope in another lite, im- 


plies, tnat we keep under our appetites, and do not let them 
Atterbury's Sermons. 


ohe into the enjoyments of ſenle. 
To KEEP. w.n, 

1. To remain by ſome labour or effort in a certain ſtate, 
| With all our force we kept aloot to lea, 
And gain'd the iſland whete our veſſels ny 
A man that cannot tence will lee out of bullies and game- 
ſters company. Locke on Education. 

2. To continue in any place or ſtate; to ſtay, _ 
She would give her a leſſon for walking ſo late, that ſhould 
make her keep within doors for one tortnight. Sidney. 

What! keep a week away!? ieven days and nights? 


Eighticore hours? and lovers abſent hours. | *Tis ſhe that ſhines in that propitious light Halen. 
Oh weary reckoning! _ Shakeſpeare's Othello. We ken them from afar, the ſetting 2 8 OY 
ay : I think, it is our way, | Plays on their ſhining arms. | Addiſon. 
It we will keep in favour with the King, 4. To know. 
To be her men, and weary her livery. Shak. Rich. III. Tis he, I ken the manner of his gate. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou ſhalt keep faſt by my young men, until they have Now plain I ten whence love his rile begun: 
ended. i | Ruth, ii. 21. Sure he was born ſome bloody butcher's ſon, | 
The neceſſity of keeping well with the maritime powers, Bred up in ſhambles. Gay's Pafforals. 
Fill perſuade them to follow our meaſures, emple. | REN. nu. / kee the verb.] View; reach of ſight. | 
On my better hand Aſcanius hung, 25 Lo! within a ker, our army lies. Shale p. Henry IV. 
And with unequal paces tript along : When trom the mountain top Piſanio ſhew'd thee, 
Creula kept behind. ;  Dryden's An. Thou walt within a ker. Shakeſpeare's Cxmbeline. 
The goddeſs born in ſecret pin'd; It was a hill 
Nor viſited the camp, nor in the council juin'd ; Of paradiſe the higheſt; from whoſe top 
Bot 2 * his gnawing heart he _ 3 2 hemiſphere ot earth, in cleareſt ker, 
ith hopes of vengeance. 2 5 ryden's Homer. Stretch d out to th* ampleſt reach « Milton. 
And Ar it lep 8 keeps within 5 umi 00 in pr, . en 
en. | Locke. | Saw within hen glorious angel ſtand, Ililton. 


4 


They were honourably brought to London, where every | 


hildren ſhould be excited to, nor tault | 


lt declare: I will | 


Keep back thy ſervant from pretumptuous fins. F/al. xix. | 
Ty KE company. To frequent any one; to accompany. | 


5 Dryden. 


. Addiſon. | 
| her i: ſtraightly, leſt the | 
abuſe herſelf through over-much liberty. Ecclus. xxvi. 13. 

It will teach them to keep in, and ſo maſter their inclina- | - 


Adctifon's Freebalder, NY 34. 


e wh! Spectator, Ne 123. 


fy 

and correct the one the danger of the other's exceis, that abs | 
iter boldnets can make us preſume, as long as we are kept 
luder with the ſenie of our on wretchednels ; nor, while we 
truſt in the mercy of God through Chriſt Jeſus, tear be able 


Pope. 


There are eaſes in which a man muſt guard, if he nde 
to keep fair with the world, and turn the penny. Collier. 

Ihe endeavours Achiiles uied to meet witn Hector, the 
contrary endeavours of the Trojan to keep out of reach are 
the intrigue. i Pope's Vieww of Epick Poetry. 

To remain unhart ; to laſt, | 
Diſdain me not, although I be not fair: 

Doth beauty keep which never ſun can burn, 

Nor I|torms do turn? 5 | 

Grapes will Keep in a veſſel half full of wine 
grapes touch not the wine. 


3. 


Sidney, b. i. 
| „ lo that the 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


not keep, | 
4. To dwell; to live conſtantly. 
A breath thou art, 
Servile to all the ſkiey influences, 
That do his habitation, where thou ec, | 
Hourly afflict. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Knock at the ſtudy, where, they tay, he 1010 
_ To ruminate ſtrange plots of dire revenge. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To adhere {triftly, | 
Did they keep to one conſtant dreſs they would ſometimes 
be in faſhion, which they never are. - Addiſon's Spectator. 


 Mortimer's Hufoandry. 


that, we go aſtray. 
G To KEEP on. To go forward. | 
So chearfully he took the doom; 
Nor ſhrunk, nor ſtept from death, 


gut, with unalter'd pace, kept ou. Duden. 
7. To KEEP up. To continue undiſmayed. : 
He grew tick of a confumption : yet he ſtill kept up, that 


he might tree his country. Dryden's Life of Cleomenes. 
ration, 

KEEP. u. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Cuſtody; guard. | 

Pan, thou god of ſhepherds all, 

Which of our lambkins takett Keep; 
And when our flocks into milchance 


doth fall, 


Guardianſhip; reſtraint. 


of good keep and regard. | 
KE'EPER. u. / from keep. 


Aſcham. 
1. One who holds any thing 


for the uſe of another. 


keeper, not ot an owner, | Sidney. 
2. Onz who has priſoners in cuſtodl e. 
The keeper of the priſon, cail to him. Shakeſpeare. 


£ Io now | 
With horns exalted ſtands, and ſeems to lowe 
A noble charge; her keeper by her ſide 
Jo watch her walks his nundred 
A pleatant beverage he prepar'd before, 
Ot wine and water mix'd, with added ſtore 
Ot opium; to his keeper this he brought, 
Who ſwallowed unaware the ſleepy 3 
3. One who has the care of parks, or beaſts of chaſe. 
I dere is an old tale goes, that Herne the hunter, 
Sometime a _ in Windior Foreit, NE 
Dorthall the Winter-time, at ſtill of midnight, 
Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. Shakejp. 
The firit fat buck of all the ſeaſon's ſent, 
And keeper takes no fee in compliment. 
4. One that has the ſuperintendence or care of any thi 


Drydex. 


ng. 
Hilkiah went unto Hildah, keeper of the wardrobe. A Kings. 
KEEPER of the Great Seal. [cuſtos magni figilli, Latin. ] Is a 
lord by his othce, and called lord keeper ot the great jeal of 
England, &c. and is of the king's privy-council, under 
_ whote hands pals all charters, commiſſions, and grants of the 
king, ſtrengthened by the great or broad ſeal, without which 
ſeal all ſuch inſtruments by law are of no force; for the king 
is, in interpretation and intendment of law, a corporation, 
and theretore paſſeth nothing firmly, but under the great ſeal. 
This lord keeper, by the ſtatute of 5 Eliz. c. 18. haththe like 


urifdiction, and all other advantages, as hath the lord chan- 
cellor of England. | | ___ Convel. 
EPERSHIP. 1. /. [from keeper.) Office of a keeper. 


Kk 
The common gaol of the ſhire is kept at Launceſton: this 
 keeperſhip is annexed to the conſtableſhip of the caſtle. 
Bu Ek Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
REG. 1. /. {caque, French.J A ſmall barrel, commonly uſed 
tor a fich barrel. os, | 3 2 
RELL. u. /. A ſort of pottage. Ainſworth. It is ſo called in 

Scotland, being a ſoup made with ſhredded greens. ” 
KELL. n. /. The omentum; that which inwraps the guts. 

The very weight of bowels and fell, in fat people, is the 

_occahion of a rupture. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

KELP. . /. A ſalt produced from calcined ſca- weed. 


called kelp, and urine, oy 
wrt SON. z./. [more properly keelſon.} The wood next the 


faitened from the lelſon to the beams of the ſecond deck, keep 
them from ſettling, or giving way. EKRaleigb. 
 KE'LTER. A. / [He 
from Killer, to gird, Daniſh. Skinner] | 
| To KEMB. v. a. 3 Saxon; kamznen, German: now 
written, perhaps leſs properly, to comb. 
entangle by a denticulated inſtrument. 
Vet are the men more looſe than they, h 
More lemb d and bath'd, and rubb'd and trim'd, | 
More lleek, Ben. Jobnſou. 
275 Thy head and hair are ſleek; 
And then thou kemb'ft the tuzzes on thy cheek. Dryden. 
To KEN. v. a. [cennan, Saxon; kennar, Dutch, to know.] 
1. To ſee at a diſtance; to delcry. | 
At once as far as angels ken, he views _ 
The diſmal fituation, waſte and wild. Milt. Par. Loft. 
The next day about evening we ſaw, within a kerning, be- 
fore us thick clouds, which did put us in ſome hope of 4 d. 
Bacou's New Atlantis. 
5 If thou ten ſt from far, 
Among the Pleiads, a new-kindled ſtar; 


— 


It the malt be not thorouglily dried, the ale it makes will | 


It is ſo whilſt we keep to our rule; but when we tortake |. 


Baker's Reflections on Learning. 


8. The general idea of this word is care, continuance, or du- | 


| RERCHEF. z. /. {covrecheif, Chaucer; contre, 


Do 't fave from milchief the unwary ſheep. Spenſer. 
33 Ihe priſon ſtrong, 5 
Within whole keep the captive b nights were laid: 
Was one partition of the palace-wall, Duden. 


Vouth is leaſt looked into when they ſtand in moſt need ell 


eyes apply'd. Dryden. i 
＋ P'Y 5 9 | 8 Ker, 1. J. cechpan, Saxon, to cut. ] 


granules, 


In making alum, the workmen uſe the aſhes of a ſea-weed | 
Boyle on Colours. | 


We have added cloſe pillars in the roy ſhips „Which being | 
is not in &elter, that is, he is not ready; 


J To ſeparate or dit- | 


Rude, as their ſhips, was navigation! 
oO compaſs 5 eee i 
'oalting they kept the land within the; 
And knew the North but when the — — 
When we conſider the reaſons we have to think, 11 Dre 
lies within our en is but a ſmall part of the univ 2 What 
d:tcover an huge abyſs of ignorance, 1 ewe ſhall 
KENNEL. ./. ebeall, French. } | beets, 
1. A cot tor dogs, | 8 
A dog ture, it he could ſpeak, had wit enough to def ihe 
o deſeri 


a 


his kennel. | 
From forth the Senne of thy womb hath 4 Stnes, 
A hell-hound, that doth hunt us all todos. ebt. 
The ſeditious reinain within their lation, which, by 
„by ez. 


ſon of the nattinets of the beaſtly multi ; 
fitly termed a (e than a nf 8 i be more 
2. A number of dogs kept in a kennel. ard. 
 Alittle herd of England's tim'rous deer. 
Maz'd with a yelping tennel of French curs Ska 
3. The hole of a fox, or other beatt. Kala. 


4. | Kennel, Dutch; chenal, French; canalis 
water-courle of a ſtreet. e 
Bad humours gather to a bile; or, 

to one ſink, ſo in thort time their nu 


Latin.] The 


as divers kernel; flow 
mocrs created, 


He always came in ſo dirty, as if he had ben 
through the kernel at a boarding-tchoo!, : been droge 


To KE'NNEL. v. u. [trom keinel.\ To lie; to del. 4 
deaſts, and of mat in eee 8 | Ds — " 
Yet, when they litt, would creep, 
If ought diſturb'd their noiſe, into her womb 
Anil Zemnel there; yet there till bark A and Hold 
Within, unſeen. _ Milton Paradiſe Lift, b. ü. 
The dog lennelled in a hollow tree, and the cock cooked 
upon the boughs. | L' Eftranze's Fab!:; 
KEPr. pret. and part. paſſ. of keep. 28 
to cover, and 


chef, the head wipe the ace 


or hands. 
1. A head-areſs. 
l I (ee howthinee 
the right arched 
vailant. _ | 
EA phin enbie Sir alin my brows become nothing 
e. Pakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windi 
5 proudeſt kerchief t the court mal relt ld 
Well fatisfy'd of what they love the beſt. Dryden. 


; and hence a handkercliict ty 


ye would emulate the diamond ; thou haſt 
bent of the brow, that becomes the tire 


ec 


8 2. Any cloth uſed in drets. 
The good old man having neither reaſon to diſſuade, nor- 
bopes to perſuade, received the things with the mind of a 


_O! what a time have you choſe out, brave Caivs, 

To wear a kerchief. _ Shaxeſprore's Julius Ceſar. 

Every man had a large erchicf tolucd about the neck, 
9975 3 Hayward, 

Þ adj, [from kerchief.} Dreſſed ; hooded, 

Ihe evening comes RE. 

 Kercheift in a comely cloud, | 
While racking winds are piping loud. 


KERCHE'IFED, 
 KERCHE1IF'T, 


n. 


ieces of uff ; calle 2 


The ſawn- away lit between two p 
8 Moxon' Mech. Exereſc. ; 


ker. | 
KE'RMES. # . COT ; 
 _ Kermes is a roundiſh body, of the bigneſs of a pen, and 
of a brownith red colour, covered when molt perteet with a 
purpliſh grey duſt. It contains a multitude of little Giltin& 
ranules, ſoft, and when cruſhed yield a ſcarlet juice, Itis 
_ tound adhering to a kind of holm oak, and till lately was 
generally underſtood to be a vegetable excretcence; but we 
now know 1t to be the extended body of an animal parent, 
filled with a numerous offspring, which are the little ved 
f 1. 
KERN. u. / [an Iriſh word. ] Triſh foot ſoldier; an Irih hof. 
Out of the T of theſe rake-he!! horſehoys, growing up in 
knavery and villainy, are their bern ſupplied. Shear. 
No ſooner juſtice had with valour armd, 
Compeli'd theſe ſkipping terns to truſt their heels, 
But the Norweyan lord, turveying advantage, ; 
8 Sound a treſh aſſault, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. . 
It in good plight theſe Northern era arrive, 
| Then does fortune promiſe fair. Phillip's Briten. 
Sans. 1. J. A hand- mill contiſting of two pieces of tone, by 
Q "2 corn is ground, It is {till uſed in ſome parts ot dcot- 
and. | 
To KERN. V. n. [probavly from 
vowel, corrupted from corn. ] 
1. To harden as ripened corn. | | - 
When the price of corn talleth, men break no more ound 
than will ſupply their own turn, wherethrough it falleta cut 
that an ill kerzed or ſaved harveſt ſoon emprieth then a6 


kernel, or, by change of a 


q 


ſtore. Carecu's Survey of Coruccal. 
2. To take the form of grains; to granulate. 
Tee | I 


3 knack is in making the juice, 
ciently boiled, to tern or granulate. : 
KERNEL. 2. /. [cynnel, a gland, Saxon; karne, Dutch i 

cerueau, French.] The edible ſubſtance contained in 3 


ils 


when fufh- 
Grew. 


As brown in hue. | WY 
As hazle nuts, and ſweeter than the kernel. | 5 te 
There can be no kerxel in this light nut; the _— 
man is his clothes. Shateſp. A's Well that Ends = 
The kernel of the nut ſerves them for bread and wy, *. 
the ſhells for cups. wn 
2. Any thing included in a huſk or integument. 
| 'The a of a grape, the fig's {mall grails , A 
Can cloath a mountain, and o'erſhade a plain. 22 
| Oats are ripe when the ſtraw turns yellow and tae 4 
hard, rn Po, Mariner Hafan: 
3. The ſeeds of pulpy fruits. 333 
I think he ay 5&2 this iſland home in his 2 2 
ive it his fon for an apple. And ſow:ng the K. Tae. 
the tea, bring forth more iſlands Shake} . fri u- 
The apple incloſed in wax was as freſh.as at , . 
ting in, and the kernels continued white. Bacon Fe nan 
4. The central part of any thing upon which the a 
are concreted. a ſtore. 


A ſolid body in the bladder makes the kernel Tel. 


5. Knobby concretions in childrens fleſh. , as kernels. 
To KE'RNEL. v. #. from the noun. ] To PPM" it 
In Staffordſhire, garden-rouncival 


S {own in the 71 45. 
well, and yield a = increaſe. 


Zying tue 
from Kernel.] Full ot kernels; haus 

quality or reſemblance of kernels. finforth. 

KERNELWORT. 2. /. An herb. , Peach. ] Cone 

KE'RSEY. 2. /. [karſaye, Dutch; cariſec, French. 


Mortimer 5% 
KE'RNELLY. adj. 


Taffata phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, 


I do forſwear them; and I here proteſt, | 
Henceforth thy wooing mind ſhall be exprel fart. 
In ruſſct yeas, and honeſt ker/ey noes. ind 3 %% 
His lacquey with a linen ſtock on one les % cores. 
boote hole on the other. Shakefd. Tami her os 
The {ame wool one man felts it into a hat, an Hale 
it into cloth, and another into terſe; or ſerge+ | 
Thy ker/zy doublet ſpreading *. Caj- 


Drew Cic'ly's eve aside. 
KESsT. The preter tente of caf. 
Only t 
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XV. 2. /. Les, Saxon. 


tub. | 


but with relation to the flat or ſharp third, which is joined 


But I will wed thee in another key, 


. A little kind of baſtard hawk. 
In his ke/trel kind, 


ein of glory, vain did find, 
A . tongue, and troublous ſprit, 


| 7 Hauer. 
Kx'sTREL. u. 


ave him great aid. Tai Queen. | 
— ad Frets have a reſemblance with hawks. Bacon. 
Kirn. 1. J. [from caicchio, Italiau, a barrel.] A heavy 


oy I wonder a 
That ſuch a etch can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o th' beneficial tun, 11 1 7 
Azad keep it tom the earth, Shakeſp. Heut) II. 
KETILE. 4. . Lcexl, Saxon; ketel, Dutch, A vellel in 
nich 11quor 18 boiled. In the Kitchen tne name of pot 18 
by en to rh boiler that grows narrower towards the top, and 
1 Lee to that which grows wider, In authors they are 
_— N kre thus formed, ſhe tets the Kettle on | 
Like burnith'd gold the little teether one. Dryden. 
KETTLEDRUM. 7. J. (kettle and drum.] A drum of waich 
the head is {pread over a body of bra.s. 
As ne drains his draughts of Rheniſh down, 
The Lertledrum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph uf his pledge. Shakejpearc's Hamlet. 


1. An inttrament tormed with cavities. correſpondent to the 
wards of a woes By which the bolt of a lock is puſhed for- 
ard or backward. | | 
b Tra man were porter of hellgate, he ſhould have old turn- 
ing the key. | ' Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
"> Fortune, that arrant whore, V 
Neer turns the key to th? poor. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Poor fey could figure ot a holy king! 1 
Pale athes of the huule of Lancaiter, Shakefp. Rich. III. 
The 1 ſtandard lait to heav'n they iprea.!, 


With Peter's keys ennobled and his crown. Tais ſaæ. 
Yet ſome there be, that by due ſteps aſpire | 
To lay their juſt hands on that golden Rey, n 
That opes the palace ot eternity. Milton. 


Conlcience is its own counſellor, the fole maſter of its own 
ſecrets 3 and it is the privitege of our nature, that every man 
| ſhould keep the key of his own breait. South's Sermons. 
lle came, and knocking thrice, without delay 

The longing iady heard, and turn d the 4. Dryden. 
{ keep her in one room, 1 luck it; 5 
The hey, look, here, is in this pocket. Prior. 

2. An infirument by which ſomething is ſcrewed or turned, 
Ilie tae hey of the jack. . SW/t. 
3. An expjanauon of any thing difficult. CES 
An emblem without a Key to't, is no more than a tale of a | 


Theſe notions, in the writings of the ancients darkly de- 
hiered, receive a clearer light when compated with this 
tory, which repreſents every thing plainly, and id a fey 0 
their tboughts. Buruect's Theory of the Earth. 

Thule who are accuſtomed to reaton have got the true 4 
of books. | 8 Locle. 

4. The parts of a muſical inſtrument which are truck with the 
üngers. | | | 3 5 

Pamela loves to handle the ſpinnet, and touch the keys. Pam. 

8. In mutick.] Is a certain tone whereto every compolition, 
whetner long or Hort, ought to be ntted; and this Key is lard 
to be either flat or ſharp, not in reſpect of its own nature, 


with it. 28 . > | wh 
Hippolita, I woo'd thee with my {word, 
And won thy love, doing thee injuries; 


Wh pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. Shakeſp. 
But ſpeak. you with a lad brow? Or do you play the 
flonting Jack ? Come, in what key ſhall a man take you to 
g0 in the long ? i 

Not know my voice! Oh, un es extremity! 
Halt thou lo crack'd and ſplitted my poor tongue 
In ſcv'n ſhort years, that here my only ton 1 
Knows not my feeble key of untun'd cares? Shaefp. 
6. [Kayze, Dutch; guar, French. A bank raited perpendicu- 
lin tor the eate of Iading and uniading thips. 
A &zy ot fire ran along the thore, 5 
Aud ligten'd all the river with a blaze. Dryden. 
Et'YaGt . J. {irom key.] Money paid for lying at the 

„ey. | 5 Ain worth. 

\UY HOLE. A. /. { key and hcle.] The perforation in tue door 
or loc trough which the Key is put. RT. 

Mute dos talt upon a woman $ wit, and it will out at the 
calement; ſhut that, and *rwill out at the keyhole. Shakeyp. 
Tlookedinatthe hezbole, and ſaw a well-made man. Taticr. 
E ke:©þ her in one room; I lock it; | 
The key, look here, is in this pocket; 
The keybole is that left? Molt certain. = Prior. 
KRevysSTO'NE, u. . [key and jtore.] Tue middle ſtone of an 
arch. 5 5 
li you wi.} add a tone and chaptrels to the arch, let the 
bre adth of che upper part of the Ane be the height of the 


Wen, - Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. | 


R: bn . . front herb, a cut, German, Sinner; from kibuve, 
$ Þ F / 4 - . 1 *x3 . . k 
Welih, Minſvezy, | An uicerated chiiblainz a chap in the 


nec! Cauca uy the cold. ; ; 
T » s 5 5 . N 
bf iwerea libe, twould put me to my ſlipper. Shakeſp. 
The toe of the peaſant comes ſo near the heel of our cour- 
tier ma 1t galls his Arbe. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
+: | One boagt of the cure, calling them a few &bes. Wiſeman. 
75 N [ trom she. ] Troubled with kibes : as ktbed heels, 
CR, g. a. ¶ Lauchen, German; calco, Latin. ] Io ſtrixe 
with the toot. | 


He uit endure and digeſt all affronts, adore the foot that 


kicks him, and kiſs the hand that itrikes him. South. | 
It anger d i urenne once upon 2 day, 2 
9 tee a footman Hic that took his pay. Pope. 


Another 


ON hot ion had employments at court, that vaiucd 
0! . 


» LOW and then, a lichung Or A caning. SWijt. 
„Nack. D. 2. Lo beat the foot in anger or contempt. 
ger store kick ye at my ſacrifice, which I have com- 
M2nded ? | 1 Sam. ii. 29. 
Jehurun waxed fat and kicked. Deut. xxxil. 15. 
4 os doctrines ot the holy Scriptures are teriible enemies to 
eg dien, anc chis is that which makes them licł againit 
8 en, 24 tpurnarthe doctrines of that holy book. T2. 
K. . /. tom tae verb.] A blow with the foot. 

"Set nt, e you dumb? Quick, with your anſwer, quick, 
Rre * my toot ſalutes you with a kick. Dryder's Juv. 
1 [from lick. ] One who ſtrikes with his foot, 
Wes uf. { I's word is luppoiec, I think with truth, 
ak Va corruption of gueizue choſe, tomething ;z yet Mil- 
1. ne and 'vems to think it uſed in contempt of dancing.) 

mg uncommon ; tantaſticel ; ſomething ridiculous, 
Youth ae. need the monſieurs ot Paris to take our hopeful 
—— 0 their ſlight and prodigal cuitodies, and tend them 
5 Salm transformed into mimicks, apes, and &/c&- 

„ A diſh fo changed by th 1 
known, nged by the cookery that it can ſcarcely be 


dome pi 1 1 2 
Kut: geons, a couple of ſhort-legged hens, a joint of 
N, and any pretty little tiny kickſbaws. Shak. H.. IV. 
wi, as well as war, they give us vigour; 


2. Race; kind: in ludicrous language. . 
Think of that, a man of my &:dzey ; think of that, that | 


L'Ejirange. | 


Shakejp. Much Ado about Nuthing. | 


&ms to nave underitood it ctherwile; for he writes it | 


TN 


K1'CKSY-WICKSEY. #./. [from kick and ab.] A made 


word in ridicule and ditdain of a wife. Hanmer. 
He wears his honour in a box, unſeen, 
Tnat hugs his &rcky-wwickſey here at home, | 
Spending his manly marrow in her arms. Shakeſpeare. 
Kid. 1. /. [kid, Daniih.] 


1. The young oi a goat, | 
Leaping like wanton &jds in pleaſant ſpring. Fairy Q. 
| here was a nerd of goats with their young ones, upon 
which ſight Sir Richard Graham tells, he would tnap one ot 
the &:ds, and carry him cloſe to their lodging, Wotton. 
Sporting the lion ramp'd, and in his paw 
Daudied the Lid. Milton. 
S0 kids and whelps their fires and dams expreſs; 
And to the great I meatur'd by the lets. Dryden's Virgil. 
2. Ct rom cidæolen, Welch, a faggot.] A bundle of heath or 
urze. 
To Kip. v. a. [from the noun. ] To bring forth kids. 
KIDDER. 2. /. Aningrofler ot corn to enhance its price. inf. 
10 KIDNAP. v. a. [from kind, Dutch, a child, and 2 
o teal chiidren; to (teal human beings. 
RNA PPER. 1. /. [from k:d4nap.)] One who ſteals human 
Je1N;rS. | | 
Lac man compounded with the merchant, upon condition 
that he might have his child again; tor he had tmelt it out, 
that the merchant himſelf was the kidnapper. L'Fjtrange. 
Theſe people lie in wait tor our children, and may be con- 
fidered as a Kind of &:dnappers within the law. Spectator. 


EI DNEY. . / [Etymology unknown. 


1. Fact are two in number, one on each ide: they have the 


15 under the liver, and the left under the ſpleen. The ute ot 
the Kidneys is to ſeparate the urine from the blood, which, 
by the motion of hc heart and arteries, is thruſt into the 


of the littie tubes, which go from the glands to the pelvis, 
and from thence it runs by the ureters into the bladder. 
e . | Quincy. 
A youth laboured under a complication of diſeaſes, trom 
his meientery and kidneys. Wieman's Surgery. 


am as ſubject to heat as butier ;z a man of continual diffolu- 
tion and thaw. Shakejp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 
. There are millions in the world of this man's kidney, that 
take up the ſame retolution without neile. — L'Ejrrange. 
KI1DNEYBEAN, 2. /. [10 named from us ſhape. ] | 


riles the pointal, which becomes a long pod, incloting feveral. 
tceds, winch are thaped almolt like a xidney. It has pinnated 
leaves, coniilimg of an uncqual numbe, of lobes. Millar. 

Kudncybeans, are atort ot cod ware, that are very pleatant 
wholclume tood. 8 | 


K1 LDERKIN. 2. /. | kindekin, a baby, Dutch. ] A {mall barrel. 


A lun ot man in thy large bulk is wit; 8 
Bui ture thou'rt but a K⁰eαν˙ινÿ of wit Dryden. 
Duich. : x 8 : 8 
1. Lo deprive of life; to put to death as an agent. 
Dar tt thou 1c to K a iriend of nune ? 


Ve have brougut us torth into this wildernets, to K this 
whole aftenibly with hunger. Exod. xvi.. 3. 


1 nere was Aulling of young and old, making away ot men, 


women, and cundren. 
2. To dettroy anunais tor food. OK 
_._ We're mere _uiw pus, tyrants, and what's worſe, 
To tright tie atruuals, and w K em up I 
In then atign'd and native awelling piace. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou that A of thy herd, and of thy Nock, Det. xu. 


my ſheater ? ꝛ]A : 5 
3. Lo deprive of life as a caule or initrument, 8 
Ihe medicines which go tothe magical ointments, if they 
were uicd inwards, wouli ο thote that ule them; and ſthere- 
tore they work potently, though outwards, Bacon. 


1 Sam. AXxV, II. 


Try with oil, or bam of drink, to they be tuch things as 
kul not the bough. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 
Cacharticks vi mercurials mix with all animal acids, as 
appears by killing it wun 1 rh Hoyer on the Humours. 
KILLER. 1. /. Crom A.] One that depiives ot lite. 


ter ot his only on!! 5 
Wilt thou tor the old lion hunt, or fill 
His hungry whelps? and for the Killer kill, 
When couch'd in dreadful dens? 1 80 
So rude a time, 
When love was held ſo capital a crime, 
That a crown'd head could no compaſſion find, 
But dy'd, becaule the Aller had been kind. 
ETLLOW. u. /. [This ſcems a corruption of coal and low, a 
flame, as tout is thereby ednet ; 
Au earth of a blackith or deep biue colour, and doubtlets 


Sidney. 


mut or grime on the backs of chimneys is called. Wood. 
KILN. 2. /. (cin, Saxon.] A Hove; a tabrick formed for 


Whac thall I do? I'll creep up into the chimney.—— 
There they always ule to ditcharge their birding-pieces : 
creep into the kiln hole. Shakeſp. 

Atter the putting forth in ſprouts, and the drying upon the 
kiln, there will be gained a buſhel in eight of malt. Bacon. 

Phylicians chuſe lime which is newly drawn out of the 
kiln, and not flacked, 

6 KILNBzAY. v. a. [kiln and dry.) To dry by means via 
kiln. | | | SE} 
Lhe beſt way is to kilndry them. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
KILT. tor Killed. : Spenſer. 
K1'MBO. adj. [a ſchembo, Italian.) Crooked; bent; arched, 
The Lambo handles ſeem with bears-tout carv'd, 


| Heoblerved them edging towards one another to whilper; 
ſo that John was 3 to lit with his arms a Aimbo, to ker 
them ajunder. 

KiN. n. /. [cynne, Saxon. 

1. Relation either of conſanguinity or affinity. 

You mutt ule them with fit reſpects, according to the bonds 

of nature; but you are of kiz, and lo a friend to their per- 
lons, not to their errours. Bacon s Advice ts Villiers. 


Th” unhappy Palamon, 
Whom Theſeus holds in bonds, and will not free, 
Without a crime, except his in to me. Dyrden. 


2. Relatives; thoſe who are of the ſame race. 
| Tumultuous wars | 
Shall Li with lin, and kind with kind confound. Shak. 
The father, mother, and the tin beſide, 
Were overborn by fury of the tide. 
3. A relation; one related. : 
Then is the foul trom God; ſo pagans ſay, 


Crefly was loit by kickſhaws and ſoup- uicagre. Fenton. 


Which law by nature's light her heavenly Kind, 


lame figure as Kidneybcans: their length is tour or tive fin- 
gers, ther breadth three, and their thicknets two : the right | 


emulgent branches, which carry it to the little glands, by | 
nich the ieroiny being teparated, is received by the oritice 


_ Morimer's Hujbandry.. 
KIDNESVETCH. 7): „ mil. e 
rden 5. J Plants. Ainſwortb. 


Make in Lhe &:l{ertin a great bung-hole of purpoſc. Bacon. | 


To KILL. v. a, [Ancientiy Jo quill; cpellan, Saxon; reten, | 


Sandys.. 


had its 1.ame from hollow, by which name in the North, the 
admitting heat, in order to dry or burn things contained in it. 


erry Wives of Windſor. 


And never yet to table have been ſervd. Dryden's Virgil. 


Arbuthnot's Hijftory of Fobn Bull. 


* 


It nach a papilionaccous flower, out of whole empalement! 


. Natural ſtate. 


—Plcaic you, Id rather k4 wo enemies. Shak. Rich. III.“ 


Shail I take my bread, and my beth that I have A’ tor | 


4. Lo deprive of vegetative or other motion, or active qualities. | 


What torrow, what amazement, what ſhame was in Am- | 
phialus, when he law his dear toiter-tather find him the 444 


Waller. | 


Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. | 


Dryden. | 


KIN 


Naming her &in to God, and God's b | 
4 Th Fe bn oe wall. to earth contin'd. e er. 
The ſame genecrical claſs | not t pe 
cies; Wag related; eee 

The burſt, | 
And the ear-deat ning voice of the oracle, 
Kin to Jove's thunder, ſo turpriz'd my ſenſe, 
'T'hat I was nothing, F 
The odour of the fixed nitre 


1 is very languid; 1 
which it diſcovers, being ditloly n 


ed in a lutle hot water, is 


to that of other alcalizate ſalts. Boyle 
5. A diminutive termination from kind, a child Dutch * 
manithin, minithin, 85 . 1 
KIND. adj, {trom cynne, relation, Saxon. ] 
1. Benevolent z tilled with general good-will, 
By the Lind gods, tis molt ignobly done | 
To pluck me by the beard, Shakejpeare's King Lear. 
Some ot the ancients, like kind heartea men, have talked 
much of annual retrigeriums, or intervals of puniſhment to 
the damned, as particularly on the great feſtivals ot the re- 
{uriection and alcenſion. | South's Sermons, 
2. Favourable; beneticent, 85 
He is lind w the unthankful and evil. 
KIND. . / {cynne, Saxon.] | 
1. Race; genencal clats. Ad in Teutonick Engliſh anſwers 
to gc, and fort to ſpecies ; though this dittinEtion, in popu- 
lar language, 1s not always obterved, | 
Inus tar we have endeavoured in part to open of what na- 


Luke, vi. 35. 


ture and force laws arc, according to their kinds. © Hooker. 


As when the total kind 
Ot birds, in orderly array on wing, | 
Came ſummon'd over Eden, to receive IND 
Their names of Thee. _ #ilion's Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. 
That both are animalia, ; | 
I grant; but not rationalia; W . 
For though they do agree in kind, FRE es 
Cpecthck difference we find. Hudibras, P. i. 
God and nature do not principally concern themielves in 


83 5 South's Sermons. 

le with his wife were only left behind a hers 
Ot per iſhi'd man; they two were human kind. Dryden. 
I wmitance lome acts of virtue common to Heathens and 
Chriſtians; but I ſuppoſe them to be pertormed by Chrittians, 
atter a more ſublime manner than ever they were among the 
Heathens ; and even when they do not differ in ind from 
moral virtues, yet dilter in the degrees of perfection. Atterb. 
He, with a hundred arts reſin'd, | 

Shall itretch thy conqueſts over half the Kind. Pope. 

2, Particular nature. 2 

No human laws are exempt from faults, fince thoſe that 
have been looked upon as molt pertett in their kind, have been 
found, upon enquiry, to have Io many. 


He did, by edict, give the goods of all the priſoners unto 
thoſe that had taken them, either to take them in kind, or 
compound tor them. Bacon's Herry VII. 

The tax upon tillage was often levied in 4% upon corn, 
and called decame, or tithes. 

4. Nature; natural determination. | 
Ie tKilful ſhepherd pecl'd me certain wands, 
And m the doing of the deed of kind, 
He ſtuck them up betore the tullome ewes. - Shakeſpeare, 
Some of you, on pure initinet of nature, 5 


5. Manner; Way. h . 
Send me your priſoners with the ſpeedicſt means, 

Or you ſhall hear in ſuch a #744 trom me 
As will diſpleaſe you. 
This will encourage induſtrious inprovements, becauſe 
many will rather venture in that And than take hve in the 
hundred. | | : | 
6. Sort. It has a ſlight and unimportant ſenſe, 


ter that philolophers haunted rich men, and net rich men phi- 
lolophers? He anfwered, Becaule the one knew what they 
wanted, the other did not. MD Bacon. 
To KINDLE. wv. a. 5 . 
1. I ſet on fire; to light; to make to burn. | 
it and baketh bread, 
I was not forgetful of thoſe ſparks, which ſome mens dil- 
tem pers tormerly ſtudied to kiadle in parliaments. K. Charles. 
It the fire burns vigoroully, it is no matter by what means 
it was at ſirit kindled; there is the tame force and the lame re- 
freſhing virtue im it, kindled by à tpark from a flint, as it it 
were Lindled from the tun. _ South's Sermons. 
2. Tomtlame the paſſions to exaſperate; to animate; to heat; 
to fire the mind. | | 
Pve been to you a true and humble wife; 
Alt all times to your will contormable: 
Ever in tear to 
He hath k:ndled his wrath againtt me, and eountetn me as 
one of his enemies. _  Job,xix. 11. 
Thus one by one Aindling each other's fire,  —- 
Tilt all inflam'd, they all in one agree. Daniel's C. Var. 
Each was a caule alone, and ail combin'd 
To kindle vengeance in her haughiy mind. 
To KINDLE. v. u. [ cinnu, Welih ; cyudelan, Saxon.] 
1. Jo catch fire. Eb. 
When thou walkeſt through the fire, thou ſhalt not be burnt, 
neither ſhall the flame kzndle upon thee, i. 
2. [From cennan, to bring forth, Saxon. 
Are you native of this place? 
— As the coney that you fee dwells where ſhe is kindled. 
ID Shakeſpeare. 
KTNDLER. 2. ſ. [from kindle. One that lights; one who in- 
flames. 9 
Now is the time that rakes their revels keep, 
Kindlers of riot, enemies of ſleep. Ro 
K1NDLY. adv. [from Liad.] 
1. Benevolent; favourably ; with good will. 


Sir Thurio borrows his wit from your ladyſhip's looks, and 


ſpends what he borrows kindly in your company. Sbakeſp. 
I ſometime lay here in Corioli, 
At a poor man's houſe: he us'd me kindly, Shakeſp. 


Be kindly affect ionꝭd one to another, with brotherly love, 


in honour pretfering one another. Rom. xii, 10. 
His grief ſome pity, others blame; 
The fatal cauſe all kindly ſeek. 


ul kindly Prior. 
Who, with lets deſigning ends, 
Kindlier entertain their friends; 
With good words, and count'nance ſprightly, 
Strive to treat them en rare 4 | 
KrNnDLY. adj. [from kind; 
ltantive.] 
1. Homogeneal ; congenial ; kindred; of the fame nature. 
This competency I beſerch Ged I may be able to digeſt 
into k:adly juice, that I may grow thereby. Hammond. 
| Iheſe ſott Fres 4 
Not only enlighten, but with &ndly heat, 
Ot various influence, foment and warm, OD 
Temper or nourith. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iv. 
2. The foregoing ſenſe ſeems to have been originally implied 
by this ward ; bar following writers, inattenuve to its ety» 


Swift, 


mology, contounded it _ * 


3. Blandz 


bakejpeare's Winter's Tale. | 


altogether diitering from the (tink of the other, being ot Aix 


the pꝛeler vation of particulars, but of kinds and companies. 


Baker. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Are led by kind & admire your fellow-cicature. Dryden, 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. ? 


Vacon Lay. 


Diogenes was alked, in a Lind of ſcorn, what was the mat- 5 
He will take thereol, and warm himſelf; yea, he kindleth | 
1ja. xliv. 15. 5 
zndle your diſlike. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 


Dryden. 


La. xliii. 2. 
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K IN 


3. Plandz mild; Joftening. 
* ' 9 % 9 1 5 
{ hrough att the living regions dlo'lt thou move, 
And tcatier"it, where thou y oct, the kindly fees of love. | 2. 


Dryden. 

Ye licavins, from hich the dewy nectar pour 
Veheav'ns, from high the dewy nectar pour, | 
Ari intott levee thed the kilo thow'r! Pope. 


Ki'xod3#5%, 7. /f. (trom kind, | Bunevorence; beneficence 


gout will; tivour; love. 


tt there be Ks, meekneſs, or comfort in her tongue, 
then 15 not her hutbond like other men. | 
Ola Lilius proteiles he had an extraordinary 1:udejs tor 
le, 


ſeveral Youne EO 
Ever bleit 


8 - TIT - 
Ecciius. 8-&X V 1. 


Collicr of Friend} 
be Cytherea's ſhrine, 


Since thy dear breatt bs telt an equal wound, 


Since in thy Ah mv defires are crown'd. 
Love and inclioation can be produced only by an expe- 
renouoropimon of kindneſs to us. 


Fe NDRUD. #. . trem king cyanene, Saxon. | 
1. Relation by birth or marriage; cognation; ainnity. 


Like her, ot 


You keep her conhquelts, and extend your own. . Dryden. 


2. Relation; ſurt. 


His horte hipp'd with an old mothy ſaddle, and the türrups 
ob. 


of no kindred. 

3. Relatives, 
| I think 
But the qucen' 


equal kindred to the throne, | 


| Shaketpeare's Taming of the Shi 
there is no man ſecure 
S kindred, 


Shakeſpeare's Richard 


Nor needs thy jultcr title the toul guilt 


Of Kaltern kn 
Nluit have thei 


ws, who, to ſecure the reign, 


brothers, ſons, and kindredilain. Denham. 


Ki'xbReED. adj, Congenial; related; cognute, 
From 4 utcun Coritum he clamn'd his virth 
Rut atter, when excmpt from mortal carth, 


nom thence alcended to his kindred Kies 


A god, 


N RI E. 2. /. [plur. 


from cov. ] 


1% milk the hire, 


Fre the milk-maid fine 
lath open'd her eyne. | | 
A held 1 went, amid” the morning dew, 


o milk my kine. 


KING. . J. [A contraction of the Teutonick word curing, or 
cy1Ninggz e name ot ſovereign dignity. Inthe primitivetongue 

it lignißes {tout or valiant, the kings of moitnations being, in 
the beginning, choſen by the people on account vt their valour 


anditrength. Le 


tun.] 


1. Monarch; ſupreme governour. 
The great King of kings, 


Hath in the ta 
That thou tha 


ble of his law commanded, 
t do no murder. 


Until a #7 be by; and chen his itate 
Empties ittelf, as doth an inland brook ; 


Into the main 


The king 


of waters. 


becoming Slaces, 


As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtablenefs, 
Bounty, pertev'rance, mercy, lowlinels, 
Devotion, patience, courage, torutude, 


I have no reli 


* 


h of them. 


ill common invcelt plac'd the Way in one; 


* I'was virtue 
Dituting bl-1 
The tame wi 


A prince the father of a people made. TER 
2. It is taken by Bacon in the tuminine; as proxcealſo is. 
Ferdinand and Habella, kzgs of Spain, recovered the great 

and rich kingdoin of Granada from the Moors, 
3. A cord with the picture of a king. | 


Lurk'd in her 


only, or in arts or arms, 
inge, Or averting harms, 
ich in u he the tons obey'd, 


The e inſeen 2 5 
hand, andanuurn'd his captive queen. 


Prrar. 


Rogers Sermons. 


Dryden. 


Ben. Johnſon. 


Sh:keſp. Rich. III. 


A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, 


Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
True hope is {witt, and flies with twallows wings; 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures ktvgs. Shakeyp. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


Thus (tates were torm'd ; the name ot #7705 unknown, 


Bacon. 


23. 


hip. 


III. 


Gay. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


4. NIN GAH Ars, or of heralds, a principal officer at arms, 


that bas the pre-eminence of the toctety 3 of whom thefe are 


1 


three ia number, Viz; Carter, Nurroy, and Clarencieux. 
5 X 9 | ; FE, Phillips. 
A letter under his ovn hand was lately ſhewed me by Sir | 

„ 


William Dugdile, Aing ut arms. 
To RING. V. a. | trom the noun. I 


1. Jo ſupply with a king. 
England is fo idly Led, 
Her ſceptre o fantaltically borne, 
-» By a vain, giddy, allow, humorous youth, 


>, "That fear attends her not. 
2. To make royal; to rait to royvity.. 
Sometimes am I a king; 


Then treaſon makes me wiſh myielf a beggar, 


And fo I am 


* 


then cruſhing penury 


Perſuades me, I was better when a king; 


Then am I krng'd again, 


K1'NGAPPLE. u. /. A kind of apple. 


ne kizgapple is preferred betore the jenneting. Mortimer. 
NIN GCRAF T. 1. /. [king and craft. 
A word commonly uted by Ning 


K1'NGCUP. 2. /. 


June is drawn in a mantle o 


his head a garland of bents, &ingcups, and maidenhair. 
| | 1 Peacham. 
Fair is the &/zgcup that in meadow blows, 
Farr is the daily that belide her grows, Gay. 


KINGDOM. 2. / 


1. The dominion of a king; the territories ſubject to a mo- 


arch. 
Neoit learned 


Amorites, and 


2 A & erent chzus or order of beings. A word chiefly uſed 


ames. 
flower. 


[king and .] A 


[ trom A. 
You're welcome, 3 
, reverend Sir, into our {/ngdom 


the Aingdom of Og, king of Bathan. 
Numb. 


among naturaliſts. 


The animal and vegetable kingdoms are fo nearly joined, 


thatir you take the lowett of one, and the higheſt of the 
other, there will tcarce be perceived any dittcrence. - Locke. 


3. «\ region; a tract. 


The war'ry Kingdom is no bar 


Jo ſtop the foreign ſpirits; but they come, 


s oer a brock, to {et fair Portia, 
EIN C TI HER. . J. A lpccies of bird. 


When de refreſhing on the paſture fields 


The mocn bettœwes, king f/bers play on ſhore. May's Virg. 

interne, herons, ſea-gulls, king fibers, and water- rats, are 
great enemies to nth. | Mortimer”s Hujbandry. 
c adj. from kinz.} 1 
over | 

There we'll fit, 


KrNGLIXE. 
KYNGLY. 
—— Royal; 


eign; monarchical, 


Ruling in large and ample empery 


Verb rence 


, and all her almoſt tinghy dukedoms. £ hakeſp. 


Yet this place 


Had deen thy Eg; feat, and here thy race, 
broin all the nds of peopled earth, had come 


Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 


t dark grats green, and upon 


 Shazeſpeare. 


_ Shakeſpeare's Henry V «1 


The act oi governing. ” 


Shakeſ. | 


Roles gave unto them the tzrgdom of Son, king of the 


XXXN11. 


3. 


KINGLY. adv, 


KINGSE'VIL., 2. /. [king and i.] A ſcrofulous dittemper, 


K1'NGSHIP, 2. /. [from king.] Royalty; monarchy. 
without any neceſlity of ſubjection and obedich cg. 


army believed him real in his zeal againit Ap; but when 


KINGSPEAR. . /. A plant. 


KINGSTON E. 2. J. A fiſh. „ : 
K1NSFOLK. 2. /. [Lin and folk.) Relations; thole who are of 


Ki'NSMAN, nf. [kin and an.] A man of the fame race or 


_ kinſewoman, + EN 
KiRK. #.f. [cynce, Saxon; xvazxx3.] An old word tor a 
cnt oh retained in Scotland. | 


In folly ripe, in reaton rotten. Raleigh. 
To KISS. v. a. [ cuſan, Welſh ; xvw.] | | 
1. To touch with the lips. | 
| But who thoſe ruddy lips can miſs, . 
Mich bleſſed ſtill themſelves do 4½. Sidney. 


Lo rer'rence thee. 

In porta, a fingiy government, though the people were 
pertect'ys lree, the admuniitration was iu the two kings and 
Ie ephori, $20v1ft, 


Dryaen's State of Innocence. | 


II 


cal kings; either choſe others from a new family, or aboliſned 
the kiagdy government, and became tree ſtates. 


Swift. 
Belonging to a king, ; : 
Why lieſt thou with the vile 
In loathſome beds, and leav'it the &ingly couch | 
A watch-caſe to a common larum belt? Shak. Hex. IV. 
Then ſhalt thou give me with thy &:ngly hand, : 
What huſband in thy power 1 will command. Shar. 
Noble; augutt. . ; 
He was not born to live a ſubject life, each action of his 
bearing in it majeily, ſucha kingly entertainment, luch a 4% 10 
magnncence, tuch a 4imgly heart for enterprizes. — S42ey. 
I am tar better born than is the King; 
More like « king, more kingly in my thoughts, SH. 
With an air ot royalty; with fupertour 


dignity. 3 
Adam bow'd low; he, kirgly, from his ſtate 
Inclin'd not. | Milton's Paradiſe L:ft. 
His hat, which never vail'd to human pride, 
Walker with rev'rence took, and laid aude; ; 
Low bow'd the reit, he, &i:g1j, did hut nod. Dunciad. 
in nich the glands are ulcerated, commonly believed to be 
cured by the touch of the king. 8 
Sore eyes are frequentiy a ſpecies of the Aingſevil, and take 
atlnata, | Wiſemarn's Surgery. 
They deligned and propoled to me the new modelling of 
ſovere:gnty and 4ing ſhip, without any reality of power, or 


King C harles. 


We know how ſucceſsful the late u{urper was, while his 


they tound out the impoſture, upon his al1.ing to the fame. 
himfelf, he was preſently deſerted and oppoſed by them, and 
neverable to crown his uturped greatneſs with the addition of 
that title which he paſhonately thirtted ater. 


The ttalk is round, ſnooth, ſtrong, and branchy; the 
leaves like thole of a leek, but ſtronger and narrower : the 
flowers are divided commonly as tar as the baſis, naked, itel- 
lated, and embracing the ovary like a calyx : the ape: of the 
ovury puts torth fix ttamina, anda long tube from the contre, 
which becomes a roundiſh fruit, carnous, triangular, divide 
into three partitions incloſing triangular leeds. Millar. 
Amfavorth. 


the fame family. 5 
I nole lords, ſince their firſt grants of thoſe lands, have 
beitowed them amongtt their kinsfolks, | ' Spenſer. 

My kins/olk have failed, and my familiar friends forgotten 
me. . Job, xix. 14. 


family. | | 
| Te jury he made to he choſen out of their neareſt xnf/ren, 
and their judges he made of their own fathers, Spenjer. 
Both tar, and both ot royal blood they ſcem'd, 
Whom nen to the crown the heralds deem'd. Dryden. 
Let me titan excluded from my right, 
Robb'd of my kinjman's arms, who hrit nao in fight. 

| $5 | | ryden's Fables. 
There is a branch of the Medicis in Naples: the head vi 1 
has been owned as a k1nj3:an by the great duke, and "tisthought 
will ſucceed to his dominions. 


Quien of Corinth, was come thither.. Silney. 
Ihe duke was as much in love with wit as he was with his 
Ve Dennis's Letters. 


ome they halten the poſts to dight, 
And all the kir& pillars ere day-light, 


What one party thought to rivet by the Scots, that the other 
contemns, detpiting the 4irk government and diſcipline of the 
Scots. King Charles. 

KIRTLE. . / 7 Saxon. ] An upper garment; a gown 

| All in a Hie of diſcoloured tay _ | 2 5 

He clothed was. — Fairy Qucen. 
What ſtuff wilt thou have a Ke of ? Thou ſhalt have 4 
cap to-morrow, FSFbaleſpeare s Henry IV. 
IThy gowns, thy ſhoes, thy beds of roles, ME 
Thy cap, thy ket, and thy poeſies, 
Soon break, ſoon wither, ſoon forgotten, 


| He took 
The bride about the neck, and % her lips  _ 
With ſuch a clamorous {mack, that at the parting 


'Fheir lips were four red roſes on a talk, 


2, To treat with fondneſs. | 
The hearts of princes &i/5 obedience, - 
So much they love it; but to ſtubborn ſpirits, 
They ſwell and grow as terrible as ſtorms. 
3. To touch gently. | 
The moon thines bright: in ſuch a night as this, 
When the ſweet wind did gently % the irecs, 
And they did make no noiſe. Ch. 07 
K1ss. . / | trom the verb. 3 given by joining lips. 
Wat ſenſe had I of her ſtol'n hours or luſt ? 
I found not Caſſio's & es on her lips. 
Upon my livid lips beftow a 4% 
O envy not the dend, they feel not bliſs! 
K1'SSER. 7. /. [from &i/s.] One that kifles. 


one loat in the oven touches another. 
Theſe bak'd him kifingernfts, and thoſe _ 
Brought him fmall-beer, | King's Cookery 
KIT. 2. /. [kite, Dutch. ] | | = 
1. A large bottle. | "Skinner 
2. A ſmall diminutive fiddle, | 


kit. Grexw's Mitſcrum 
to town. | a 2 
KI'TCHEN, 2. /. [ kegin, Welſh; keg, Flemiſh; cycene, Sax 


a houſe where the proviſions are cooked. _ 5 

Thele being culpable of this crime, or favourers of thei 
friends, which are ſuch by whom their &:7chens are ſometime 
amended, will not ſuffer any ſuch ſtatute to pals. 


lour for his own vie? 


EIT'TCHENCAA DEN. . . {hitchen and garden. 


their beginning from vicious humours inftanung the tunica | 


South. | 


| | Addifou o,. 
KRINSWOMAN. . /. ¶ Kin and xveman.} A temalerelation. 
A young noble lady, near #//v04a4 to the fair Helen, 


With hawthorn buds, and ſweet eglantine. Spenſer. 
Nor is it all the nation hath thete ſpots, 
There is a church as well as kirk of Scots. Cleavelard. 


All the church echo'd. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shreaw, 


And in their ſummer beauty 4% d each other. Shakeſp. 
Shabeſp. 


Shak. Merch. of Venice. 


Shakeſp. Othello. 
Dryden. 


Kr'SSINGCRUST. . /. | ki//ing and cruſt.] Cruſt formed where 


Tis kept in a caſe fitted to it, almoſt like adancing-maſter's 


3. A ſmall wooden veſſel, in which Newcaltle ſalmon is tent up 


cuiſine, French; cucina, Italian; ben, Erie.) The room in 


Spenſer. 
Can we judge it a thing ſeemly tor any man to go about 
the building of an houſe tothe God of heaven, with no other 


appearance than if his end were to rear up a Aich or a par- 
| Hooker. 

He was taken into ſervice in his court to a baſe office in 
his Aitchen; ſo that he turned a broach that had worn a crown. 


We ſce no new-bullt palaces aſyire, 
io kitchens emulate the veltal fire. | 


Pop/ 
] Garden in 
Gardens, it planied with tuch things as are fit 6. 


which etculent plants are produced, 
g [IS 

are caiied Kirch. us 

A kitchengaraen is a more pleaſant fight th 


f Bacon. 
an the 8 
orangery. ie Titett 


i ere, 
K1TCHENMAID. . I. LBiteben and maid.) A eg edge ; 
KI TCUENSLUFF., #: fe [kitchen and u.] Th 


&maid. 
e tat- ment 


icummed oi tne pot, or gathered out of the dripping pa 
S Pen. 


As a thuitty wench icrapes 4itchenſtr f, 
And varreliing the droppings and the Inuff 
Of walting candles, whien in thirty year, 
Retiquely kept, perchance buys wedding cheer 

Initead of lechef tome cry 8 ; 
A golpel preaciung minmitry, 

KITCh. NWENCH, A. . (kitchen and wrench ? fdr 

mit einpiuyedto ciean the initrumcnts of coo, ory 8885 
Laura to his lady was but a hitch; uwench, Shakefss R 
alting and boiling leave to the 4:tchenmench, 10 
R1TCHENWORK. . /. [kitchen and work.) Cyy 
done in the kitchen. | 
KITE. . J. [cy ca, Saxon.] 

1. A bird of prey that infeirs the farms, and ſt 
. R1avenous crows and kites 
Fly o' er our heads. Shaxefpeare's Julius Cor 
. Mere pity that the eagle ſhould be mew'g, e 

2 5 os S d 

While 4/25 and buzzarus prey at liberty. Shateſws, 

The heron, when ſhe toureth nigh, 10 az ſometimes ſhe 5. 
ſeen to pats over a claus, theweth winds ; but 4ites e 
alott, ine / tair and dry zreather, e 


D nne. 


Haudibyg 4 


Sir 


r * * 
Kcry; * CN 
eals the chickens, 


, 


\ 1 : _ pg . . * ' ary, 
& leopard and a cat ſcem to differ juſt as as à Lit, dork 
rom an eag1lc. TI en 

trom aneag! . 


2. A name ot icproach denoting rapacity. 
.  Pecited e! thou hiett, - Shakeſh. Kine Lear 
3. A fietitious bird made of paper. | nr ions re ML RO 
A wan my have a great citat? conveyed to him; bit if 
he will madly burn, or childihly make paper kite; Ea 
dees, he forfeits his title with his evidence. G5). of Typ 8 
RI TESFOO Y. uf, A plant. ! 
KITTEN. 1. /. LKarleben, Dutch. ] A young cat. 
nat a mare will ſooner drown than an Horte is nat ex. 
perienced, nor is the ſume obſer ved in the drown; og of helps 
and kittens, | Brown's Vulgur Errour:, 


It was icratched in playing with a litten. Wiſeman. 
- . Helen was juit thpt into bed; i 
Her eyebrows on the toilet lay; 
Away the Kitten with them tied, 
As fees belonging to her prey. Pri, 


To KITTEN, S. 7. [from the noun. ] To bring forth young 

cats. | | CIS ants; 

8 So it would have done 

At the tame ſenton, if your mother's ca | 
Had Kite, though vuurleit had veer been born. Kat. 


cat kitten” in the hollow trunk of it. 
To KLICK. v. x. from clack.} © 
1. Lo make a {mall ſharp noiſe. _ . 
2. In Scotland it denotes to pilfer or ſteal away fuddenly with 
a ſnatch. 75 . CE 
ToKnaB. v. a. [kuappen, Dutch; knaap, Erſe.] To bits, 
Perhaps properly to bite ſomething brittle, that makes 4 
noite when it is broken; to as that 4nab and $,op muy be 
the fame. 5 h OE, 
I nad muchrather lie knabbing cruſts, without fear, in my 
own hole, than be mitireſs ot the world with cares. IL range, 


L ö HMraug . 


weather, and a mouthfulof treth graſs to knabupon. I. Eftrar, 
KNACK. 2. J. [caec, Welſh, fly Knavery; cnapnge, Kill, 
Sam : | | "7 
1. A little machine; a petty contrivance ; a toy. 
When 1 was young, I was wont 
To load my ſhe with racks : I would have ranſack'd 
he pedlar's ilken treaſury, and have pour'd it 
To her 8 ce. ©. Shakeſpeare's Minter' Tul. 
1 "or thee, fond boy, | 
If I may ever know thou do'ſt but figh 
That thou no more ſhalt ſee this knack, as never 
I mean thou ſhalt, we'll bar thee trom ſucceſs. SH. 
This cap was moulded on a porringer, 
A velvet diſh; fie, fie, tis lewd and filthy: 
Why tis a cockle, or a walnut {hell, 
knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap. Shoteſprere. 
Hut is t not preſumption to write verſe to you, | 
Wo make the better poems of the two? 
For all thee pretty uc that vou compoſe, 
Alas, what are they but peers in proſe! 
He expounded. both his pockets, 
And found a watch, with rings and lockets 
A copper-plate, with almanacks : 
Engrav'd upon't, with other knocks. Huttbya:. 
2. A readineſs; an habitual facility; a lucky dexterity. 
I'll teach you the AAA | . 
Ot eating of flax, 
And out of their noſes 8 „„ 
Draw ribbands and poetics. - Een. Johnſon's Gythei 
The ua, of tait and looſe paſſes with foolhiſh people 197 
a turn ot wit; but they are not aware all this While of tt 
deſperate contequences of an ill habit. L" Efiraige. 
There 1s a certain #zack in the art of convertation that 
gives a good grace to many things, by the manner and 395 
drels of handling them. I Eftranz?- 
Knaves, who in tull aſſemblies have the bee, 0 
Ade 


Ot turning truth to lycs, and white to black. 2 
My author has a great #rack at remarks: in the end be 
makes another, about our refining in controver!y, and cem - 


Denlan. 


ing nearer and nearer to the church of Rome. Attervary. 
Ine dean was famous in his time, | ts 
And hai a kind of knack at rhime. Sn. 


3. A nice trick | 
For how ſhould equal colours do the ta? 5 
C:meleons who can paint in white and black ? 7 8 
Jo KN Ack. v. n. (from the noun.] To make a {hap d 
noite, as when a ſtick breaks. . 
KNA CKER. 2. /. from Au.] 


— 


. | 1, A maker of 1mall work. 


ith 
One part for plow-wright, cartwright, knack, and ral . 
A 5 — Mortimer s 2 
2. A ropemaker. Rio, Latin. - JET” 
KN 10 wh [knag, 854 — Dalim. It is retain d in dc 
land.] A hard knot in wood. . ok 
Ku a'GGY. adj. [from knag.] knotty ; {et with hard feld 

snots. ** 
. | KNape. . ,. I cnap, Welſh, a protuberance, or a broken E 
cnzp, Saxon, a protuberance.] A protuberance 44% 
ing prominence. g oround, 
r You hall lee many fine ſeats ſet upon a kn 0 BY hes! 
s | environed with higher hills round about it, wheredy t 


To KN AP. v. a. [ knappen, Dutch.] 

1. To bite; to break ſhort. prager. 
He tneppeth the ſpear in ſunder. f . 
He wilt &nap the ſpears a- pieces with his tecth. «like 

* 0 Erſe.] To ſtrike ſo as to make a ſha? n 

eaking. 8 | I 


e cjne of Greece, when they drove out their tyranni- 


= 


Bacon. F that of 


L he eagle timbered upon the top ef a high oak, ard be 


An aſs was wiſhing, in a hard Winter, tor a lite warm 


eG 8 b hs. 
of the ſyn is pent in, andthe wind gathereth 4512 wo 94 
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| a pair of tongs ſome depth in a veſſel of water, and 
car the ound of the tongs. Bacon Nat. Hyjt. 
„ n. Lo mike a ſhort ſharp noue, 
ee moulders o toon, that the ttanders- by heard 
2 in betore they Knew the ' were out. 10 iſeman. 
memes PLE. v. u. {ftrom4zap.] Lo break off with aſharp 
. Ainſworth. 
A wick ee Ie fe [ from #napper, to eat.] The bag which 
a endes on nis back; a bag of proviſions. 
ae gttitutions ot this church hall not be repealed, till 
1 . religious motives than loldiers carry in their &2ap- 
Fei do are for a merry jaunt, I'll try for once wav can foot 
| It Fit there are hedges in Summer, and barns in Win- 
cher be tound: I with my &rapjack, and you with your 
oF T - our back: we'll leave honour to madmen, and 
bot? y 5 arb and travel till we come to the ridge of tlic 
e *” Dryden's Spanyo Friar. 
world. ; . l 4 
Kxa WEED. n. ſ. Liacea, Latin. ] ; Rt | 
Aus is one of the headed plants deſtitute of ſpines : the 
cup 1s ſquamole the borders of the leaves are equal, being 
ther lerrated nor indented : the florets round the bord 
* the head are baren; but thete placed in the center ave. 
of Geded eaca by one teed, having a down adhering to it, 
Thee we fitty {pecies ot this plant, thirteen of which grow 
wild in England, and the relt are exoticks. 
KxARE. . /. (uon, German. ] A nard knot, 
Acad of lcurt lies baking on the ground, 
Aud prickly itubs inkead of trec $ are tound $ 
Orwoods with knots and lhre deform: d and old, 
Headlets the molt, and Iidcous to behold. 
ENAVE. nf. [en hs, SAXON, ] 
hOY; 4 Watt cad. | 
oh A Botli thele are obſolete. 
Por as the moon the eye doth plcaſe 
W:th gentle beams not hurting, üght, 
et hath ur lun the greater proite, 
_ Becauie from him doth come her light; 
do u FT man BU prarles have, Ty 
Wat then muſt I that keep the nave ? 
Ille cats and drinks with is domentcs tlaves 
A verier hind than any of his &#Z@VES. Dryden. 
A petty ralcal; a tour del 3 a dithonelt fellow. . 
Molt men rather brook their bang reputed kraves, than 


Sidney. 


forthe noncuy be accounted tools; K#udVe, in the mean | 


tune, paling ror a name on c:eiit, South's Sermons. 
When boch plainunt and detendant happen to be crati) 
ua des, there's equity againſt both. I Eftrange. 
An honeſt wan may take a ktave's advice | 
But idiots oaly may becozen'd twice. 
Seer all our tools àtpiring to be knaves. 
& A card with « 101dier pantedt on Its LE 
For till return, and turn t' account, 
If we are brougat in play-upon't, - 
Or.but by cating 42zave5 get ny 
Wust pow 1 can hinge us to Win? 
KNAVERY: 2. / (trom ka ve. ] | 
1. Duboawity z tricks; petty vilainy e 1 
Hac's no kndwery ! Ser, to beguile the old folks, how the 
woung folks tay tei hens together,  Shakeſprare, 


Dryden. 
Pope. 


Hudibras. 


It i thought it were not a piece of honeſty to acquainr the | 


king withal, 1 would do't; I hold it the more kaavery to 
conceal it. 6 


the lnawery of the fox in hetraying the als... L Iſtrange. 
ne cunting courtier uculd be lighted too, n 
Who with dafl 44aVery mares lu much ado; | 
Tul the ſhrewd fob, by thriving too too falt, 1 
Lise ZEfop's 10x, becomes a prey at laſt. Dryden. 
1. Müchierous tricks or practices. In the following putlage 
it {ems a general term tor any thing put to an ill ulc, or 
perhaps tor trifting things of more colt than ule. 
Well revel it as bravely as the belt, TALL 
With amber bracelets, beads, and allthis knaw'ry. Shak, 
K\A'VISH. adj. (from nad. "Po 
1. Dihoneſt; wicked ; traudulent, | 
Tis fooliſh to conceal it at all „ and knawi/h to do it from 


trends, Pope's Letlers. 
1, Waygiſh; miſchievous. | 588 
Here ſhe comes curſt and ſad; 
Cupid is a travifd aaa. ha 
Thus to make poor temales mad.“ _ Shakeſpeare, 


AX VISHLY, adv. {from knavijh.] 
1. Diſhonetily ; fraudulently. : 
* Wiggiſtuy; miſchievoully. 


dat or mingle any ituff or ſubſtance. It is ſeldom applied 
in popular language but to the act of making bread. 
Mie's yet in the word hereafter, the kzeading, the making 


a Thus kneaded up with milk the new made man 
tis kingdom o'er his kindred world began 
Hill knowledge miſapply'd, miſunderſtood, PE 
And pride of empire, ſour'd his balmy blood. Dryden. 
One paite of fleſli on all degrees beſtow'd. 
nd kneadd up alike with moilt'ning blood. Dryden. 
brometheus, in the kneading up of the heart, ſeatoned it 
und ſome furious particles of the lion. Addiſon s Spectator 
No man ever reapt his corn, | 5 
Or from the oven drew his bread, 
Ere hinds and bakers yet were born, 


hat taught them both to ſow and bnead. Prior. 
kid he cake the kneaded was the fav ry meat. Prior. 


A Wich the paſte of bread is worked together. 
rep S ſhall come into thy kneadingtroughs. 
1. The ; a. ſ. [crecp, Saxon; Aue, Dutch.] 

e ont of the leg where the leg is joined to the thigh, 
v. _ Thy royal father S arnhbs 
Of mot fainted king : the queen that bore thee, 
org upon her nes than on her feet, e 

ed every ay ſhe liv'd, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
have Telervec 

| Rte wnee to Baal. . Rom. xi. 4. 

os 1 is a kind of ſtrong nouriſhment, made ot the 
1 linews of beef long boiled. Bacon. 
nes and claſp thy knees, — Milton. 
lo na d with length of ways, worn out with toil, 
role d Wn, and leaning on her knees, 2 
Ahe cauſe of all her miſeries ; 

For kelp one languiſhing regards above, 


Ex. viii. 3. 


ident oo — and her hy re Jove. Dryden. 
u , . . . * 
When for — ampania's gentle plains, 


m ſhe mult bend the ſervile knee. Thomſon. 


Ang : 
, © 182 piece of timber growing crooked, and ſo cut 


Such ring and branch make an angle.  Moxon. 
lticks of: Potions are the fitteſt timber to make great po- 


wet Ke to knee timber, that is good for ſhips that 
3 be to 3 butnot tor building 06.” that ſhall ſtand 


Ks | Bacon. 
Gade ©. a. [from the noun. ] To ſupplicate by kneeling. 
N — his tent, fall 
5 the way into his mercy. Shaleſp. Coriolauus. 
Why, the 2 with her! | 
1 7 *bloaded France, that dow rleſi took 


\ 


> 


rn, ud — baniſh'd him, a mile 


— 


ig Charies. | 


Millar. 


| Shakejpeare's #'inter's Talc. |. 
Here's the folly of the afs in truwwung the fox, and here's | 


RNI 


in tho liſts, and to perform feats of arms: In England kuight- 


TKNEAD. w. 4. [cnzvan, Saxon; Iueden, Dutch. ] To | 


. Uthecakes, and the heating of the oven. Shakeſpeare. }| | 
I 1 a lump, where all beaſts kncaded be; | 
Wudom makes him an ark where all agree. 


Donne. 


3. A champion. 


INGTROUGH, 2. J. {knead and trough.] A trough 


to mylelt ſeven thoutand, who have not 


4 | | 

Our youngeſt born: I could as well be brought 

To knee jus throne, and 1quire-like penſion beg. Shakeſp. 
KNnEED. adj. [from Inc.] | | 
1. Having knees: as in-4xced, or ctt-kneed, 
2. Having joints: as need grais. 
KNEEDEEP. ad). {nee and deep. 
1. Riſing to the knees, 
2, Sunk i the knees. 8 

I be ſcouatry peaſant meditates no harm, 

When clad with tkins of beaſts to keep him warm; 

In winter weather unconcern'd he goes, 

Almolt#needeep, through mire in clumiy ſhoes, Dryden, 
RNEEHOLM. .). An herb. Amjeorih. 
NNE LAN. . J. (tre ant pan] A little round bune about 
two inches broad, pretty thick, alittle convex on both ſides, 


and covered with 4 zmooth cartilage on its torchde. It is flott. 


in children, but very hard in thole of riper years: it is called 
patella or mula, Over it palies the tendon of the mulcles 
winch extend the leg, to which it ſerves as a pulley. S: 
The &rcepan mutt be thewn, with the knitting thereut, by 
a fine ſhacow underneath the joint. Peacham on Drawing. 
Ty XNLEEL. v. u. [trom knee, To perform the act of ge- 
nuflection; to bend the knee, : 
hen thou do'lt alk me bleiſing, I'll Keel down, 
And alk of thee rorgivenels. Soakeſpeare's Kmg Lear. 
Ere Jas rien trom the place that thew'd 
My duty kneeleng, came a recking pott, 
Siew'd mn his hatte, halt breathing, panting forth 
From Gonenl, his miſtreis, ſalutation. Shak. X. Lear. 
A ceitain man kneeling down to him, faid, Lord, have 
mercy upon my lon; tor he 18 lunatick. Matt. xvii. 14. 
As Icon as you are dietied, nge, and fay the Lord's 
prayer. | Taylor's Guide to Devotion, 
KNEETRIBUTE. 2. ſ. {knee and 7r1bute.] Geiutiecuon 
worihip or obcilance thewn by kneeling, | 
| Receive from us | | 
- Rneetribute yet unpaid, proftration vile. Milton. 
KNEL. u. /. (cuil, Wellh, a tuncral pile z enyllan, to ring, 
Saxon, | Tus found of a bell rung at a funcral. | 
I would not wilh hem to a later death, 
And to his Aue is knoll'd, | 
See nymphs hourly ring his Kell: - 
Hears, now I hear them. Shazeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
nen he was brought again to th' bar, to hear 2 5 
His &:e:4 rung out, his judgment, he was ſtirr'd. 

Wun tuci au agony, he lweatextremely, Shakeſpeare. 
All theie moons, which we taw, 
Are but-us ic, whica crackles at alnaw ; 
Or as a lute, which in mult weather riugs 

Her #zell alone, by cracking ot her ſtmygs. 
N 67 flave, and pupil to a hell, = 
Wich tis hours work, as well as hours do tell; 
-Unhippy 'vllthe lait, the Kind relenting fiel. Compley. 
Aur tawn poor Stella danc'd and ung; 5 
The ain'rous youth around her bow'd: 
Ats her fatal Aue was rung; 
I faw, ana kns'd her in her throwd, 
Kxrw. The pretente of know: by 4d 
K.NIF&. 2 /. plur. knives. {crip, Saxon; Ai, Danith.)] 
Ai inſtrument edged and pointed, wherewith meat is cut, 
and animals killed. | 
7 Come, thick night, 5 
And pall thee in the dunnett imoke of hell, 


Shareſpeare. 


Donne. 


That wy keen niere not the wound it makes. Shak. 
Hleſt pow'rs, forbid thy tender lite; 
Should bleed upon a barbarous Ae. Craſuatc. 
1 hefacred pricits with ready &:rves bereave A, 
Ihe beait of bite, and in full bowls receive 
T he itreaming blood, Dryden An, 


_Ev'n in his ſleep he ſtarts, and fears the 47%, 

And, trembling, in his arms taxes his accoinpuce wife. 

PEERS 8525 | Dryden. 

Pain is not in the nie that cuts us; but we call it cut- 

ting in the Kite, and pain only in ourtelves, Watts. 

GUT. 1. /. Lenihx, Saxon; Ane, Germany a lervanit, 

or pupil.) | 5 

1. A man advanced to a certain degree of military rank. It 
was anciently the cuttum to knightevery man of rank or tor- 
tune, that he might be qualiſied to give challenges, to fight 


hood conſers the title of Sir: as, Sir Thomas, Sir Richard, 

When the name was not known, it was ufual to tay Sir 

Knight. | | | TD 
Thatſame knight's own ſword this is of yore, 


Which Merlin made. Spenſer. 
. Sir Kmebt, if knight thou be, | = 
| Abandon this foreſtalled place. Spenſer. | 


When every cale in law 1s right, | Y 
No ſquire in debt, and no poor knight. Shak. King Lear. 
Pardon, goddets of the night, . 
Thoſe that flew thy virgin knight; | 
For the Which, with ſongs of woe, | 
Round about her tomb they go. owns: rude 
This bright ; but yet why thould I call him bright, 
To give impiety to this rev'rend ſtile. Daniels Civil War. 
No ſquire wich &nzght did better fit | 
In parts, in manners, and in wit. | 
2. Among us the order of gentlemen next to the nobility, ex- 
| cept the baronets. | e Is 
The knight intends to make his appearance, Aadiſen. 


He ſuddenly unties the poke, | 
Which out of it ſent ſuch a finoke, 
As ready was them all to choke, 

So grievous was the pother; 

So that the Knights each other loſt, 


And food as ftill as any poſt. Drayton. 
Did 1 for this my country 59 4 5 

To help their knight againſt their King, | 

And raiſe the firit ſedition ? a Denham. 


Kxichr Errant. [chevalier errant.] A wandering knight; 


one who went about in queſt of adventures. 
Like a bold Init errant did proclaim 


Combat to all, and bore away the dame. Denham. 
Ihe ancient errant knights 

Won all their miſtreſſes in fights; 

They cut whole giants into fritters, WEEN 

Jo put them into am'rous twitters. Hudibras. 


KNn16GHT Errantry. | from knight errant.] The character or 
manners of wandering knights. k : 
That which with the vulgar paſſes for courage 1s a brutiſh 
ſort of knight errantry, ſeeking out needleſs encounters, 


| Norris. 
KNIGHT fe Poſt. A hireling evidence. 

There are knights of the poſt, and holy cheats enough, to 
ſwear the truths of the broadeſt contradictions, where 2 
frauds ſhall give them an extraordinary call. South's erm. 

KNIGHT of the Shire. One of the repreſentatives of a county 
in parliament : he formerly was a military knight, but now 
any man having an eſtate in land of fix hundred pounds a 
year 15 qualified. ö 

To KNIGHT. v. a. (from the noun. ] To create one a knight, 
which is done by the king, who gives the perſon kneeling a 
blow with a ſword, and bids him riſe up Sir. 

Favours came thick upon him: the next St. George's day 
he was knighted. . otton. 


To KNIT. wv. u. preter. 


2, Totye. 


Prior. 


 Hudibras. / 


The lord protector krighted the king; and immediately whe 


king cod vp, tcok the word from the lord prote tot, and 
dubbed rhe lord mayor of London knight, Hayward: 
The hero William, and the martyr Charles, 
One #1219514 Biackmore, and one pentron'd Quarles, Pope. 
RNGHTLY. adj. {irom j.] Beütting a knigat ; beteen- 
ing aKkuzut, 5 
Let us take che of your wound, upon condition, that a 
more Kiiightty combat ihall be pertormed between us. Side. 
How dares your pride pretvine agaiuit my laws? 
As ina lidted tie 10 Rgnt your caule ; 
Unatx'd the royal giant, no mariha} by, 
As knightly rites 16uire, nor judge to uy. Dryden. 
KNTOUTUOOD. x.f. | irom knight.) Ahe character or dignity 
ot a Knight. | 
For that ſame knight's own {word this is of yore, 
Which Merhn made by his almighty art, | 
For that his nourtling, when he knighthood iwore, 
Therewith to dean his Toes eternal tmurt. Fairy Queen. 
Speak truly on thy knghtbood, and thine oath, 
And todeten.i thee 
Is this che vir, who ſome waite wite to win, | 
A kinghihysd bought, to go a wooing in. Ben. Johnſon. 
It you nccas mult write, write Clar's pratte, 
You'il gain at leatt a lie h, or the bays. — 4 


KNIGUHTLESS. adj. {from 4night.] Unbecoming a knight. 


Oblolete. 6 
Ariſe, thou curſed miſcreant, X 
That haſt with 4% ονν guile, and treacherous train, 
Fair knghthood toully mamed. Fairy Qucen, 
Lait or knitted. [emxran, Saxon, ] 
1. To make or unte by texture without a loom. | 
Sheep, that At up the ravell'd fleeve ef care, 
The burthot each day's lite, lore Jabour's bath, 
Balm of awt minds. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
A tnoufind Cupids in thoſe curls dont; 
Tho,e curious nets thy ſlender fingers knit, 
dend for the county; go tell him of this; | 
I'll have this Knot 4% up to-mnorrow morning.  Shakeſp, 
3. Jo join; to unite, 37 
His gall did gerate for grief and high diſdain, That 
And, k:zi2tiag ail his torce, got one hand tree. Fairy Q, 
Pheſe, mine enemies, are all Kt up 5 
In their diſtractions: they are in my power. Shakeſpeare. 
D let the vile world end, 
And the premiſed flames of the laſt day 
Kut ca i and heay'n together. Shakeppeare's Henry VI. 
= Lay your highneſs“ Sy | 
Command upon me; to the which my duties 
Are wich a molt indiſloluble tye 


For ever t. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
This royal hand and mine are newly Lite 155 

And the comunction of our inward fouls 

Mariied in league, coupled and link'd together 


Witnall religious ſtrength of tacred vows. Shak. K. John. 


By the tumplicity of Venus' doves, 
By that which A⁰i“j,Cꝰ ſouts and proſpers loves. Shale. 
It ye be come peaceably, mine heart thall be Ait unto 
5 ü 1 Chron. xii; 17. 
at ther hearts might be comforted, being uit together 
in love. 8 | 8 Col. ii. 2. 
He doth fundamentally and mathematically demonttrate 
the urmelt 4n/?tizgs of the upper timbers, which make the“ 
100. . Miottou's Archilecture. 
Pride and impudence, in faction 4½it, ä 
Utwep ine char of wit! 
Ye kit my hearito you by aſking this quettion. Bacon. 
Tho rwo princes were agreeable to be joined in marriage, 


and tneieby 4at buth realms into one. Hayward. 
© Come, #xt hands, and beat the ground | 
In alight tantaitick round, . Milton, 


God gave teveral abilitics to ſeveral perſons, that each 
might help to lupply the publick needs, and by joining to fill 
- Up all wants, they be Au together by juitice, as the parts of 
the world are by nature, Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Nature cannot Ant the bones while the parts are under a 
diſcharge. | x | Wijeman's Surgery. 
3. Lo contract. 5 6 | TD 
hit are the thoughts that Aut thy brow in frowns, 
And turn thy eyes 10 cvidly onthy prince. Addiſon's Cato. 


4. To tie up. | 5 
 Hetuw heaven opened, and as it had been a great ſheet lit 


at the tour cornets, and let down to the earth. Ads, x. 11. 
To KNIT. v. u. | | | 
1. Io weave without a loom. 5 | EIS 
A young thepherdels &ai7tzxg and ſinging: her voice com- 
forte her hands to work, and her hands kept time to her 


voice's muſick. Sidney. 
Mike the world diſtinguiſh Julia's ſon „ 

From the vile oisprin; of a trull, that fits ER, 

By the town -wall, and for her living &nits. Dryden. 


2. To join; to clule; to unite. 
Our ſever'd navy too 3 

Have kit again, and float, threat' ning moſt ſea- like. Shak., 

KNIT. 2. /. (from the verb.] Texture. | 58 

Let thicir heads be ſleckly comb'd, their blue coats bruſh'd, 

and their garters of an indifferent kt. Shakeſpeare. 


KNITTER. 2. / [from nit.] One who weaves or knits. 


The ſpiniters and the knztters in the tun, 8 
And the tree maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Do ule to chant it. __ Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
KNITTINGNEEDLE. 2. /. [knit and ned{e.]' A wire which 
women ule in knitting. | | | 


-He gave her a cuff on the ear, ſhe would prick him with 


her knittingneedle. Arbuthnot 5 Hiftory of John Bull. 
KNTTTLE. 2. f, [from kmt.} A itring that gatners a purſe 
round, 585 Ainßtvorth. 
KNOB. x. ſ. [enæp, Saxon; knoop, Dutch.] A protube- 
rance; any part bluntly riſing above the reſt. 
Juſt before the entrance ot the right auricle of the heart 
is a remarkable knob or bunch, raiſed 05 from the ſubjacent 
fat; by the interpoſition whereof the blood falling down by 
the efcendin vein is diverted into the auricle. Ray. 
KNO'BBED. adj, [trom Au.] Set with knobs ; having pro- 
tuberances. | | | 
The horns of a roe deer of Greenland are pointed at the 
top, and knobbed or tuberous at the bottom. Grew, 


KNOBBINESS, 2. /. [from knobby.] The quality of having 


knobs. 
Kno'BBY. adj. {from knob. } 
1. Full of knobs, 
2. Hard; ſtubborn, 1 
The informers continued in a knobby kind of obſtinacy, 
reſolving {till to conceal the names of the authors. Hovel. 
To KNOCK. v. n. {cnucian, Saxon; cnoce, a blow, Welſh. ] 


1. To claſh; to be driven ſuddenly together. 


Any hard body thruſt forwards by another body conti- 
guous, without knocking, giveth no noiſe. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
They may ſay, the atoms ot the chaos being varicuily 
moved according to this catholick law, mutt needs knock 
and intertere. Bentley's Sermons. 
2. To beat, as at a door for admittance. 
Villain, I fay knock me at this gate, 


And rap me well; or I'll knock your knave's pate, Shak. 


Whether to knock againſt the gates of Rome, 
Or rudely viſit them in parts remote, ; 
To tight them, ere deſuoy. Shakeſpeare's 2 
| | \ 


eaven and thy valour. Shak. Rich. II. 


Waller. 


Ben. Johnſon's New Inn. 
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1 bid the raſcal knock upon your gate, 
And could not get him tor my heart to doit, 
For harbour at a thouſand doors they kngck'd, 
Not one of all the chouſand but was lock d. Diyden. 
noch at your own breaſt, and atk your ſoul, | 
Ik thote fair fatal eyes edg*d not your ſword. Dryden. 
3. To KNOCK A . A common expreſſion, that denotes when 
a man yields or tubnits. | | 
To KNOCK. V. 4. | . 
1. To aflect or change in any reſpect by blows. 
How do you mean removing him? © 
—Why, by making him incapable of Othello's place; 
knocking out his brains. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
He that has his chains krocked off, and the priſon doors 
ſer open to lum, is pertectly at liberty. Locke. 
Time was, a tober Engliſhman would knock 
His fervants up, and ride by five o'clock ; 
Inttruck his family in ev'ry rule, 
And lend his wite to church, his ſon to ſchool. Dryden. 
2 To daſh together; to ſtrike; to collide with a ſharp noue. 
So when the cook ſaw my jaws thus knock it, 
She would have made apancakeot my pocket. Cieaveland. 
At him he launch'd his ſpear and pierc'd his breatt; 
On the hard earth the Lycian 4ock'd his head, 


Shakeſp. 


And lay ſupine; and forth the Ipirit fled. Dryden. 
Tis the {port of ftatelmen, | 
VV hen heroes krock their knotty heads together, 
An tall by one another. RO vo Ok Robe. 


3. Ty x0CK down. To fell by a blow. _ 5 
lle began to Len doxwn his fellow citizens with a great 
deal of zeal, and to fill all Arabia with an unuatural medley 
of religion and bloodſhed. Addiſon's Freeholder, Ne 50. 
A man who is groſs ina woman's company ought to be 
Nuoc led donau with a club. . 8 Clariya. 
4. To Ex OocH n the head, To kill by a blow; to deltroy. 
He betook humſelf to his orchard, and walking there was 
- knicked on the head by a tree. South's Sermons. 
Excels, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man 92 the head; | 
or with a fever, like fire in a ſtrong-water-lhop, burns him 
dcn to the giound. A CHESS, Grea's Gejinol. 
KNOCK. . /. [irom the verb. 8 
1. A ſudden ſtroke; a blow. -_ 


Some men never conceive how the motion of the earth 
ſhould wave him from a 4ock perpendicularly directed trom 
a body in the air above. 

p fits belabours there an harmlets ox, 


And thinks that Agamemnon feels the knocks, Dryden. | 


2. A loud ttroke at a door tor admifſion. 
L Guiſcard, in his leathern frock, PT 
Stood ready, with his thrice- repeated knock : 
Thrice with a doletul tound the jarring grate 3 
Kung deat and hollow N Deydeu's Boccace. 
ENO CEKER. 2. /. {from knock.) | 
1. He that knocks. | RN 8 
2. Ine hammer which hangs at the door for ſtrangers to ſtrike. 
Shut, hut the door, good John! tatigu'd, I taid, 
Iiie up the Acer, fay I'm ſick, I'm dead, 
Jo KNOLL. V. a. 
for a funeral. Je: 
Had I as many ſons as I have hairs, 
I wouid not with them to a tairer death, = 
And to his knell is knolFd. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
To KNOLL. w. . To ſound as a bell. „ nt 
Ik ever you have look don better days, 


Ltrom &xell. } To ring the bell, generally 


If ever been where bells have 4 to church. Shakeſp. . 
Ainſworth. | 


- KxOLL, 1. /. A little hill. | | 
Kor. x.f. LA corruption of kxap.] Any tufty top. Amp. 
KNor. 2. /. | cnorra, Saxon; knot, German; knutile, Dutch; 
notte, Erſe.] | | 


1. A complication of a cord or ſtring not eaſily to be diſen- | 


tangled. | IR 
He found that reaſon's ſelt now reatons found 
To faiten 4h, which fancy firit had bound, 
As the twr veltal to the fountain came, 
Let none be ſtartled at a veltat's name, 
Jir'd wich the walk, ihe laid her down to reſt; 
| : e TAN 3 
And to the winds expoe'd her glowing breatt, 
Io take the trethinets of the morning air, 
- And gather'd ina 4% her flowing hair. 


Sidney 0 


Suden Ats, the trete of houtes, and all equai figures, 
picate ; wheicas-uncqual figures are but detormities. Bacon. 
Our {ca-wall'd garden, the whole land, | 
Is tull ot weeds, her faireſt flowers choked up, EE 
Her kaots ditorder'd. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
it ted How'rs worthy of paradiſe, which not nice art 
In beds and curious %, but nature boon, 
Pour'd forth protuſe on hill and Gale, and plain. Milton. 
Their quarters are contrived into elegant 3 adorned 
with ihe molt beautiful flowers. Merc. 
Henry in note involving Emma's name, 
Hail half-expreis'd, and lalt-conceaFd his flame 
Upon this tier; and as the tender mark 
Crew with the year, and widen'd with the bark, 
Venus had heard the virgin's ſoft addrets, 
"Thats as the wound, the paſſion might increaſe, 
3. Any bond of ailociation or union. 
| Confirm that amity | 
With nuptial Ant, it thou vouchſafe to grant 
That virtuous lady Bona, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Kichmond aims e 
At young Elizabeth, my brother's daughter, 
And by that {9 looks proudly. on the crown, © Shakeſp. 
IT would he had continued to his country b 
As he began, and not unkuit himfelf 5 | 
June noble At he made. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus, 
| Why left you wife and children, | 
Thoſe precious motives, thoſe ſtrong kzets of love. Shak, 
Not all that Saul could threaten or pertuade, 
In this cioie Aut, the tmallett looſenels made, 
A hard part in a picce of wood cauled by the protuberance 
ot 4 bough, and contequently by a traniverſe direction of 
the fibres. A joint in an hr ; ESL 
Taking the very retulz among thoſe which ſerved to no uſe, 
being a crovked picce of wood, and full of knots, he hath 
Caved it diligently, when he had nothing elfe to do. %. 
Such ate ant erotinets of grain is objected here, as will 
hardly ſufter that form, which they cry up here as the only 
Jul retormagton, to go on ſo ſmoothly here as it might do in 
Scotland. » : King Charles. 
4. A contederacy; an aflociation; a ſmal! band. 
Oh vou panderly ratzais! there's a #722, a gang, a conſpi- 
tacy agu ut me, Shakeſp. Merry Brves of Wiior. 
Wat is there here in Rome that can delight thee? 
Where nvta toul, without thine own tou! 4½0t, 
But icars and hates thee, Ben. Johbn/on's Catiline. 
A #:0t ot good teilows horrowed a ſum of money of a 
geutieman upon the king's highway. L'Eſtrauge. 
i am now with a 4zot of his admirers, who make requeit 
that you would give notice of the window where the knight 
intends to appea:, Addifun's Spectator. 
6. Diſhculty; intricacy. | 
A. man !hall be perplexed with Aue and problems of buſi- 


Prior. 


neſs, and contrary affairs, where the determination is du- 


bious, and both parts ot the contrariety ſeem equally weighty; 
ia that, which way ſoever the choice determines, a man is 


7 
8. A cluſter; a collection. 

To KNOT. wv. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To complicate in knots. 


2. Lo intangle; to perplex. 


1. To form buds, knots, or joints in vegetation, if 
Mortinter's Huſbandry. 


KNO'TBERRY BUSH. 2. /. A plant. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vii.“ 


2. Hard; rugged. 


Pope. 


1 Addiſon, N 


2. Any figure of which the lines frequently interſe dt each other. The gods all tungs kzow, 


Convley. t 


Any intrigue, or difficult perplexity of affairs. 1 
When the diſcovery win cds that the king was living, | 
which was the &not of the play untied, che relt is ſhut up in 
the compaſs of ſome few lines, becaute nothing then hindered 
the happine!s of Toritmond and Leonora. Zryd. Dupreſnoy. 


The way of fortune is like the milky way in the ſky, 
which is a meeting or A of a number of {mall itars, not 
ſeen aſunder, but giving light together. Bacon's Efjays. 
In a picture, beſides the principal figures which compote it, 
and are placed in the midſt of it, there are leſs groups or 
knots of figures diſpoſed at proper diſtances, which are parts 
of the piece, and ſcem to carry on the {ame dehgn in a more 
inferior manner. Dryden's D:yjreſop. 


Happy we who from ſuch queens are freed, 
That were always telling beads : | 
But here's a qucea when ſhe rides abroad | 
Is always knotting threads. Sidley. 
3. To unite, | | | 
The party of the papiſts in England are become more 
knotted, both in dependence towards Spain, and amongt: 
themſelves. „ Bacon 5 War with Spain. 
To KNOT. v. 2. | | 


Cut hay when it begins to &zot. 
2. To knit knots fer fringes. 555 
Ainſavorth. 
KxXO'TGRass. 1. /. [knot and gr.] A plant. 5 
KNOT TED. adj. [from #not.] Full of knots. | | 
The #19/ted oaks ſhall huw'rs of honey weep. Dryden. 
KNno'TTINESS. . /. [from knotty.] Fulnets of Knots ; un- 
evenneſs; mtricacy ; difficulty. „ 
Virtue was reprelented by Hercules naked, with his lion's 
ſkin and knotted club: by his oaken club is tignined reaton 
ruling the appetite; the kz0/tinefs thereot, the ditticulty they 
have that tees after virtue. Peacham on Drawing. 
KNoO'TTY. adj. [from knot.) e | 
1. Full of knots. | 3 
I have ſeen tempeſts, when the ſcolding winde 
Have riv'd the krgtty oaks. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
The timber in ſome trees more clean, in ſome more knotty : 
try it by tpcaking'at one end, and laying the ear at the other; 
for it it be 4z9tty, the voice will not pals well. Bacon. 
The botty oaks their liit'ning branches bow. Roſcomm. 
One with a brand yet burning from the flame, 
Arm'd with a þzotty club another came. Dryden's Eu. 
Where the vales with violets once were crown'd, 
Now &rtty burrs and thorns diſgrace the ground: 
Come, ſhepherds, come, and ſtrew with leaves tlie plain; 
Such tuneral rites your Daphnis did ordain, 


Valiant fools e 
Mere made by nature tor the wiſe to work with: 
TI hey are their tools; and tis the {port of ſtateſmen, 
When heroes knock their krott; heads together, 
And fall by one another 


kingdom was caſt in his arms, met with a point of great dif- 
ficulty, and &zotty to ſolve, able to trouble and contound the 
wileſt Kings. Bacon Henry VII. 

Princes exerciſed {kill in putting intricate queſtious; and 


he that was the belt at the untying of Aποιν difuculiies, car- 
ricd the prize Wy Ke” 1” tjtrange. 
Some on the bench the kxofty laws untie. 


Ihey compliment, they tit, they chat, 
Fight Oer the wars, retorm the ſtate; 
A thouſand 4x9/7y points they clear, 
"Pill upper and my wite appear. 


Prior. 
Saxon. 
O, that a man might kagry | 
The end of this day's butinels ere it come! Shakeſpeare. 
ne memorial of virtue is immortal, becaule it is £2647; 
wich God and with men, wk Wijd. iv. 1. 
| L : Milton. 
* Not trom experience, for the world was new, 
He only trom their cauſe their natures &rexv. 
We doubt not, neither can we properly lay we think we 
admice and love you above all other men: there is a cen 
tainty in the propoſition, and we kx020 It. Dryden. 
When a man makes ule of the name of any ſimple idea, 
which he perceives is not underſtocd, or 18 in danger to be 
miltaken, he 1s. obliged by the laws of ingenuity, and the 
end ot tpecch, to declare his meaning, and make kzozvn what 
idea he makes it ſtand for. | Locke. 
2. To be intormed ot; to be taught. Ts 
Ye thail be healed, and it fhall be &yozon to vou why his 
| hand 4s not removed from you. 1 Sau. vi. 3. 
Id on with a deſire to kyov „ 
What nearer might concern him. | 
One would have thought you had &xorzvn better things than 
to expect a kindnels from a common enemy, L*Eftrange. 
3. To cultinguith, | | | 


ing to the whole a new name, whereby to #zow it from 
thole before and after, and diſtinguiſh it from every ſmaller 
or greater multitude of units. | 
| +. To recognize. 1 | 
"hat a monſtrous fellow art thou, thus to rail on me, 
that is neither 4/2924 of thee, nor knows thee? Shakejp. 
They told what things were done in the way, and how he 
was #10201 of them in breaking of bread. Luke, xxiv. 35. 
At nearer view he thought he knexv the dead, 
And call'd the wretched man to mind, 
Tell me how I may kxoww him. | 
$. To be no ſtranger to. 
ö | What are you? 8 
A molt poor man, made tame to fortune's blows, 
Who, by the art of 4roxwnr and feeling ſorrows, . 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shakeppeare's King Lear. 
6. To converſe with another lex. ES 
And Adam ixewv Eve his wife. 
7. To ſee with approbation. —— —— 
They have reigned, but not by me; they have {ſet a ſeig- 
niory over themiclves, but L knexv nothing of it. 
To KNOW. v. u. 
1. Jo have clear and certain perception; not to be doubttul, 
Hoa of aturety that the Lord hach ſent his angel, and 
delivered me out of the hand of Herod, fs, xil. 11. 
2. Not to be ignorant. | 
When they &ozv within themſelves they ſpeak of that 
they do not well Lure, they would nevertheleſs feem to 
|| others to ln of that which they may not well ſpeak. 
Bacon's Eſſays, Ne 27. 
Not to know of things remote, but know 5 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wildom. 


Milton. 


Gen. iv. 4. 


Milton. 


our coniciences more cruelly than this, thut we did wicked - 


3. To be informed. 


5. To KNOW. In Shakeſpeare, is t 


Dryden. 


Rowwe's Ambitious Stepmother. 
3. Intricate, perplexed ; difficult; embarralied. to 
King Henry, in the very earance of his reign, when the 


Dryden. 
To KNOW, v.a. preter, I knew, I have knoxwn. ([cnapan, | 


1. Vo perceive with certainty, whether intuitive or diſcurſive. 


Denham. 


Milien. 
Numeration is but the adding of one unit more, and giv- 


Locke. | 


Flatman. 


173jca. 


In the other world there is no conſideration that will {tin 8 


ly, when we knew to have done better; and choſe to make 


They might underſtand thoſe excellencies : 
blindly valued, ſo as not to be farther im ley be : 


pieces, and to know when nature was 
moſt able matters. 


ch they 
well imitates Kew 
Aden Difreſuy, 


"The prince and Mr. Poins will put on 


> tw 1 
and aprons, and Sir John muſt not kay K ws ring 
There is but one mineral body, that we know af bee, 
5 Caviet 


than common quickſilver. 


4. To Know for. To have knowledge of. A Golan 
(XA 


prethon, | N 
He ſaid the water itſelf was a good healthy . 
tor the party that own'd it, he Wage — Y water; but 


4 e more dilecate 
than he Kue for. Shakeſpeare's Hen To 


to examine. 6112ance ot; 


5 Fair Hermia, queſtion your deſires; 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether, it you yield not to your father's Choice 
Ho can N the livery of a nun, 4 

or ay to be in ſhady cloiſter mew'd. 

KRNO'WABLE. adj. [from knew.) Cognoſcible, © ae 
be ditcovered or underſtood. | b Foluble u 
Thele are reſolved into a confeſſed ignorance and I stan 

not purſue them to their old afylum; and yer it 11; * 

tnere is more &owabie in thele than in lets enen / * 

mytteries. ville $, ged 
Lis plain, that under the law of works is comb dee 

alſo the law of nature, kzcwable by reaſon, as 5 * _y 

law given by Moſes ray mh, 
| given by Moſes. al 

_ Thele two arguments are the voices of nature, the wir, 

mous ſuffrages ot all real beings and ſubitances create 1 

are naturally kzowwable without revelation. 3 4 

KNOW FPR. . J. [from know.) One who has (ill 6: en; 

ledge. | | ; | 

It we look on a vegetable as made of earth, we muſt 1 

the true theory of the nature of that element, or we mier 5 

| bly tail of our ſcientifical aſpirings; and while we can 057 

ſay tis cold and dry, we are pitiful krowers. PN uh, 

I know the reſpect and reverence which in this adttief, f 
ought to appear in before you, who are a general luste of 
mankind and poetry. | Souther 

Kxno'wixG. adj. [trom know.) . e 

I. Skilful; well inſtructed ; remote from ignorance, 

You have heard, and with a Hhανοανν, ear, | 
That he, which hath our noble father 114in, 
Purtu'd my lite. | Shakejpeare's Hama. 
The krow7ge/t of theſe have of late icformed their h. 
pothetis, 3 | WF 

What makes the clergy glorious is to be knowing in tio: 

profeſſion, unſpotted in their lives, active ard laborious in 

their charges. South. 
'The neceſſity of preparing for the offices of religion as 

a leſſon which the mere light and di&tates of common ict. 
ſon, without the help of revelation, taught all the bxcacizo 
and intelligent part of the world, South's Seren. 

Gio Bellino, one of the firſt who was of anv conſornen 
at Venice, painted very drily, according to the manner of tus 
time: he was very Ane both in archit&ure and per- 
ſpective. * Dryden Diarijun, 

Alu animals of the ſame kind, which form a fix, t 

more #x6WwO:ng than others. Ad lijon's Guardian 

2, Conſcious; intelligent. 

Could any but a kzowrng prudent Cauſe 

Begin tuch motions and aflign ſuch laws? 

If the Great Mind had form'd à different frame,  __ 

Might not your wanton wit the ſyſtem, blame? Black re-, 

Kno'winG. . /. {from know.) Kiiowle ge. 

Let him be to entertain'd as ſuits gentlemen of vevr u. 

ing to a ſtranger of his quality. ©. Sha#ghþw'ts 

K , 6 WINGLY. adv. | trom knowing.) Witkikll; wu, 
COLE, HOES : 

-- > know:ing!y and witting] 7 brought evil into the world, 

es More s Divine Diclvics, 

They who before were rather fond of it tian knoninep 
admire it, migut detend their inclination by ihei tester. 
TL : Dryden's Dirt t. 
To the private duties of the cloſet he ropared, as often v8 
he entered upon any butinets of conſequence: ] ipets tures 

a . tterbary's Seh. 
| KNOWLEDGE. 2. . [from $194, ] RE | 
1. Certain perception; indubitable appretenfion. | : 
EKubaultage, which is the higheſt degree of e peculatnt 
faculties, conſiſts in the perception of the truth of ahn 
tive or negative propoſitions. Lat. 
2. Learning; illumination of the mind. 
| Ignorance is the curſe of God; 2 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav'n. Slalch. 
3. Skill in any thing. | | | 
Do but ſay to me what I ſhould do, | 
That in your knowledge may by me be done, „ 
And I am preſt unto nt. Shakefp. Merchant of Fon: 
4. Acquaintance with any fact or perlen. : 
The dog ttraight fawned upon his matter for old fe: 
: ledge. e 
: | That is not forgot, LE 
Which ne'er I did remember; to my huocoledge 4 
I never in my life did look on him. $2897: ch.. 
5. Cognizance; notice. e " 
Why havel found grace in thine eyes, that thou ſnow 
take knowledge of me, ſceing I wm a ttranger? Rath, it. 1+ 

A tiate's anger ſhould not take 
Knowledge either of tools or women. 
6. Information; power of knowing. per 
I pulled off my headpiece, and humbly entrested a f 
don, or kzowwledge why ſhe was cruel. i516 

To KNO'WLEDGE. v. 4. [not in uſe. ] To acknowes" 

eh; : Bj | ith of the Jes, 

The prophet Hoſea tells us that God faith ct n 

They have reigned, but not by me; which proves Pt, 

that there are governments which God doth wor Butt 

though they be ordained by his ſeeret providence, V. 

are not 4n9w/2dged by his revealed will. Bacon £89) 

To KNU'BBLE. V. 4. [ kripler, Daniſh.] 10 ons | 

KNUCKLE. z. /. [cnucie, Saxon; red, Violet es 

1. The joints of the fingers protuberant wt de 

cloſe. | 1 5 ; 2 

_ Thus often at the Temple-ſtairs we've cen 

Two tritons, of a rough athletick men. 

Sourly diſpute ſome quarrel of the flood, Moo! Corth, 

5 5 inuckies bruis'd, and face beſimcar din rey 

2. The knee joint of a calf. . 4... "oat 

We find allo that Scotch ſkinck, which 15 F; 5. v 
ſtrong nouriſhment, is made with the Knees Rh od for a 800 
beef, but long boiled: jelly alſo, which ther u , ,. 
rative, is chiefly made of knuckles of veal. B. 

3. The articulation or joint of a plant. 

Divers herbs have joints. or Knuckles, 35. It J. and com 
their germination as gillyflowers, pinks, ; 

Bacon 5 


"+ » 
B. Jeb 1 (att 


Ku 
7 


7 


| | - tones L101 is 
To KNU'CKLE. wv. #. [from the noun. ] To 7 the a 
trom an odd cuſtom of ſtriking the under 1 dea. 

with the knuckles, in confeſſion of an were | 

KNUCKLED. adj. (from knuckle.] Jointe 0 

The reed or cane is a watery plant, a5 is hello, 3 

the water: it hath theſe properties, that "being G, 


ſure to venture a great concern. South's Sermons. 


Trllotſbn's Sermons. 


been happy. 25 


| ourſelves miterable, when we underſtood the way to have 


it is knuckled both fialk and root; that; 


kiovs 


end. 


culatit 
athtna- 
Lecit. 
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hard and fragile than other wood; that it putteth 
more hard and fragile j | | 
hs, though many ſtalks out of one root. 
OY I : Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
ur f. 1. . [ rhaps corrupted from &xzawve, or the ſame 
et chuff.) Klout. An old word preſerved in a rhyme 


a ction. C 2 
of pee country knuffs, Hob, Dick, and Hick, 


With clubs and clouted ſhoon, 
Shall fill up Duſſendale 


With ſlaughter*d bodies ſoon. 83 Hayvard. 
KnvuR. 17 . [Anor, German.] A knot; a hard ſub- 
KNURLE. $ ſtance. 


The ſtony nodules found lodged in the ſtrata, are called 
by the workmen &rurs and knots. Woodward's Met. Fog. 


+ &-Y--D 
Koxed for he, 


know. | 
But ah, unjuſt and worthleſs Colin Clout, 
That Hd the hidden kinds of many a weed; 
Yet hal not one to cure thy ſore heart root, | 
Whote rankling wound as yet doth rifely bleed. Sprm/er, 


> 3 a S ENJey. 
To KYD. v. . [corrupted probably from cub, Se, Te 


L 


L A liquid conſonant, which preſerves always the ſame 


found in Engliſh. In the Saxon it was aſpirated a 


| hlap, %; blozpig, lady. | 
; 7 At — end ot a — it is always doubled; 


as, ſoall; ſtill; full, except after a diphthong; as, fail; feel; 
geal; cad. In a word of more ſyllables it is written in gle; 
as, channel; canal; tendril. It is ſometimes put before e, 
and ſound, bly after it; as bible; title. „ 
La. Inte ect. I Eorrupted by an eſlenunate pronunciation from 
h.] Sce; look; behold. 5 e 
La you! it you {peak ill of the devil, . 
How he takes it at heart. Shakeſp. Tavelfth Night. 
LaBDaxUM. #./. Arelin of the ſofter kind, of a itrong and 
not unpleatant ſmell, and an aromatick, but not agrecable 


taſte. I his juice exſudates from a low ſpreading thrub, of | 


the ciltus kind, in Crete, and the neighbouring iflands; and 
the Grecian women make balls of it with a {mall admixture 


of ambergreate, by way of a pertume. It was formerly uicd | 


externally in medicine, but is now negletted. Hill. 


Jo La BEE Y. Vs A. [laecfacic, Latin. | To weaken; to im- 


pair. | . Didi. 
14 ner. u. ſ. [/abeilum, Latin.] 
1. Almall Hip or {crip of WrIGng. ; 
When wak'd, I found 
This label on my boſom; whoſe containing 
Is fo trom tenſe in hardneſs, that I can 
Make no collection of it. 


On the label of lead, the heads of St. 
are inipreiled trom the papal ſeal. 


a deed or writing, in order to hold the appending ſeal. So 
allo an N paper, annexed by as of addition or explication to 
any will or teſtament, is called a label or codicil. Harris. 
Dod join'd my heart to Romeo's; thou our hands; 
And ere this hand by thee to Romeo ſcal'd, 
Shall be the lab to another deed, 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 


Turn to another, this ſhall ſlay them both. Shakeſpeare. * 
LEBEN T. adj. [ /obens, Lat.] Sliding; gliding; ſhipping. Dict. 
 LA'BaL. ad) | labial, Latin] Uttered by the lips. 


The Hebrews have afligned which letters are labial, which: 
dental, and which guitural. Bacm's Natural Hiflory. 
Some particular affection of ſound in its patlage to the 
lips, will tecm to make tome compolition in any vowel which 
is labial, Holder's Elements of Speech. 
LabiaTED, adj, [{abium, Latin.) Formed with lips. 
LaBi0DENTAL. ad). [/abium and denialis.)] Formed or pro- 
nounced by the co-operation ot the lips and teeth. 
The dental confonants are very ealy ; and firtt the [abzo- 
dentals f, , alio the linguadentals th, db. Hol. ler. 
LaBORANT. . /. [laborans, Lat.] A chemiſt. Not in uſe. 
I can ſhe v you a ſort ot fixt ſulphur, made by an induſtri- 
ous laborant. | 9 1 Boyle. 


LaBORATORY. 7. /. ¶ laboratoire, Fr.] A chemiſt's wor k- 


room. | 
It would contribute to the hiſtory of colours, if chemiſts. 
would in their /aboratory take a heedful notice, and give us 
a taithtul account, of the colours obſerved in the {team of 
bodies, either fublimed or diſtilled. Boyle on Colours. 
The flames of fove will perform thoſe miracles; they of. 
turnace boatt of, would they employ themſelves in this 
COOrAtory. . f 
LABORIOUS. adj. [[aborieux, French; laborigjus, Latin.) 
1. Dilizent in work; aſſiduous. . 
That which makes the clergy glorious, is to be knowing 


m their profeſſions, unſpotted in their lives, active and Jah- 


PICK in their charges, bold and reſolute in oppoſing ſeducers, 

and daring to look vice in the face; and lallly, to be gentle, 

. courteous, and compaſſionate to all. _ South's Sermons. 

To his {aborins youth coriuntd in war, 

Andlalting age, 4 

2. Requiring labour; tiretomè; not eaſv. 
A 3 cave within its jarmoit part, 

Was iew'd and taſhion'd by [aborious art, „5 

Through the hill's hollow des. Dryden, Ain. vi. 

| 0'it thou love watchings, abſtinence, and toil, 5 
av9r1945 virtues all? learn them from Cato. Addiſon. 


ay RIOUSLY, adv. [from laboricug.] With labour; with 
wL- 


The folly of him, who pumps very {aboricuſly in a ſhip, 

yet neglects to ſtop the leak, i 4 25 of P 105 

„I chute laborzouſly to bear | 

- A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air. Pope's Och. 

\BO RIOUSNESS, 7,f. {from laborious} 
1. Toiliumenets; ditticulty. 

The parallel holds in the gainleſſneſs as well as the labo- 


7Wuſne/s of the work; thoſe wretched creatures, buried in | 


earth and darknels, were never the richer for all the ore they 
5 Bed: no more is the inſatiate miſer. 
ihgence; aſſiduity. 
1. Tus 5 1. J. abewr, French; labor, Latin.] 
e act of doing what requires a painful exertion of ſtrength, 
| 3 ee perleverance ; pains; toil; travail; work. 
1 nd her honett, I lote not my labour; if ſhe be other- 
© it 18 labour weil beſtowed. | Shakeſpeare. 
= lent to know your faith, leſt the tempter have tempted 
+ and dur labour be in vain. 1 Te. ill. 5. 
Work to be lone, 


e. a labour of ſo great difficulty, the exact perform- 


evf we may rather wiſh than look for. Hooker. 
Ne You were wont to ſay, 
855 8 dad bean the wife of Hercules, 
der labours you'd have done, and ſav'd 
. 8 ulband lo much ſweat. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
hy = ©3 Mction with ſome degree of violence. | 
wig labour of the body conduces to the preſervation 
bangs Peru curing many initial diſeaſes z but the toil of 
& Childbirt * mg * and generates maladies. Harwuey. 
- of womens labours thou haſt charge, | 
oy generation good!y doeſt enlarge, | 
NY will to effe& our wiſhful vow. Spenſ. Epith. 
nowing 'twas my labour, I complain... 
a mootmgs, and of grinding pain; 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
2. Any thing appendant to a larger writing. | 
Oi abel : Peter and St. Paul | 
| Ayliffe's Parergon. | 
J. In law.] A narrow flip of paper or parchment athxed to | 


4. To be diſeaſed with. [ Morbo laborare, Latin.] 


Decay of Piety. | 


orn'd and crown'd with peace. Prior. 


Decay of Piety. | 


1. 


My throws come thicker, and my cries encreas'd, 
Which with her hand the conſcious nurſe ſuppreſs'd. 
| 25 Dryden. 
Not one woman of two hundred dies in labour. Graunt. 
His heart is in continual /abovr z it even travails with the 
obligation, and is in pangs till it be delivered. South, 
To LABOUR. v. n. [laboro, Latin.}] 8 
1. To toil; to act with painful effort. 
When ſhall I come to th' top of that ſame hill? 


— You do climb up it now; look how we labour. Shak. | 


For your highnels' good I ever [abour'd, 


More than mine own. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIIL.. 


| Who is with him ? | 
None but the fool, who labours to out- jeſt 
His heart- truck inj 
Let more work be 
Hour therein. ES 
2, Todo work; to take pains. 
Epaphras laluteth you, always labouring fervently for you 
in prayers, that ye may ſtand pertect. Col. iv. 12, 
A labouring man that is given to drunkennels ſhall not 
be rich, . | EFccleſiaſlicus, xix. 1. 
I hat in the night they may be a guard to us, and /abeur 
on the day. 3 | Web. iv. 22. 


* 


Exod. v. 9. 


For whom do I labour. Ecaefiajles, iv. S. 
As a man had a right to all he could employ his labour 
upon, ſo he had no temptation to /abour for more than he 
could make uſe of. | 
3. To move with difficulty. 5 | 
Ihe ſtone that /abowrs up the hill, 
Mocking the labourer's toil, returning ſtill, 
Is love. | 
They abound with horte, 7 
Ot which one want our camp doth only labgur, 
And I have found 'em coming. Ben. Jobuſon's Cati 
I was called to another, who in childbed /aboured of an 
ulcer in her left hip. N _ Wiſeman. 
5. To be in diſtrets; to be preſſed. „ 
I To this infernal lake the fury flies ; OY 
Here hides her hated head, and frees the /ab'ring ſkies. 
EY 3 8 Dryden. 


TPrumpets and drums ſhall fright her from the throne, 


As ſounding cymbals aid the {ab'ring moon, 


Dryden. 


This exercite will call down the favour of Heaven upon 


You, to remove thole afflictions you now {abour under from 
Your -- 1 1 
6. To be in child-birth; to be in travail. Þ 
There lay a log unlighted on the earth, 
When ſhe was lab'ving in the throws ot birth; 
For th' unborn chief the fatal fitters came, 


And rais'd it up, and tols'd it on the flame. Dryd. Ovid. | 


Here, like ſome furious propher, Pindar rode, 
And ſeem'd to /abcur with th' inſpiring God. Pope. 
He is ſo touch'd with the memory of her benevolence aud 


protection, that his ſoul /abours for an expreſſion enough to 


Notes on the Odyſſey. | 


repretent it, 
To LA'BOUR. v. a. 


1. To work at; to move with difficulty; to form with la- : 


bour; to proſecute with effect. 


to be granted to him that will make an abridgment. 2 Mac. 


The matter of the ceremonies had wrought, for the molt = 


part, only upon light-headed, weak men, whole ſatisfaQion 
| was not to be laboured for. C̃luarendon. 
Ine pains of tamiſh'd Tantalus ſhall feel, | 
And Siſyphus that /abours up the hill, . 
The rowling rock in vain, and curit Ixion's wheel. Dryd. 
| Had you requir'd my helpful hand, 1 
Th' artificer and art you might command, 


mation, 
2. To beat; to belabour. | 
Take, ſhepherd, take a plant of ſtubborn oak, : 
| And labour him with many a ſturdy ſtroax. Dryd. Virg. 
LAa'BOURER. . ſ. ¶ laboureur, French. ] 


1. One who is employed in coarſe and toilſome work. 
| If a ſtate run molt to noblemen and gentlemen, and that 


the huſbandmen be but as their work-tolks and labourers, 
you may have a good cavalry, but never good ſtable foot. 
| CDs Bacon. 
The ſun but ſeem'd the lab rer of the year, 
Each waxing moon ſupply'd her wat'ry ſtore, 
To ſwell thoſe tides, which from the line did bear 
Their brimful veſlels to the Belgian ſhore, _ 
Labourers and idle perſons, children and ſtriplings, old 
men and young men, mult have divers diets. = Arbuthot. 
Not balmy ſleep to lab'rers taint with pain, 
Not ſhow'rs to larks, or ſun- ſhine to the bee, 


Are half ſo charming, as thy ſight to me. Pope's Autumn. 


Yet hence the poor are cloath'd, the hungry ted, 
Health to himſelf, and to his intants bread, © 
The lab'rer bears. Pope, Epiſt. iv. I. 167. 
The prince cannot ſay to the merchant, I have no need of 
thee; nor the merchant to the labourer, I have no need of 
thee. Swift's Miſcell. 
2. One who takes pains in any employment. 
Sir, I am a true laboarer; I earn that Jeat; get that I 
wear; owe no man hate; envy no man's r Shakeſp. 
The ſtone that labours up the hill, 
Mocking the lab rer's toil, returning ſtill, : 
Is love. Eranville. 
La'BOURSOME. adj. [from labour. ] Made with great labour 
and diligence. h 


Forget : 
Your labourſome and dainty trims, wherein __ 
You made great Jove an Shakeſpeare's Cymoeline. 


ry. 
He hath, my lord, by 2 e 
Wrung trom me my flow leave. Sh 


akeſpeare's Hamlet. 


| LAa'BRA, 3. / {Sparith,] A lip. 


Hammer. 


uries. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
aid upon the men, that they may /a- 


Yet is there no end of all his labours; neither faith he, 
Granville, | 


line. | 


Wake's Preparation for Death, | 


7 Lacs. vv. a. [from the noun.}] 


Jo ute brevity, and avoid much labcuring of the work, is 


To labour arms for Troy. Dryden's An. | 

An eager deſire to know ſomething concerning him, has 

| occaſioned mankind to labour the point under theſe diſad- 
vantages, and turn on all hands to lee if there were any 

thing left which might have the leaſt appearance of infor- 
| Pope's Eay on Homer. | 


| LaceD Mutton. An old word for a whore. 
Ay, Sir, I, a loſt mutton, gave your letter to her a lac 


Dryden. 


Word of denial in thy labras here; 
Word of denial, troth and ſcum thou lieſt. Shakeſpeare. 


tormed with inextricable windings. 
Suffolk, ſtay; | 
Thou may'ſ not wander in that labyrinth; 8 
There Minotaurs, and ugly treaſons lurk. Shakeſpeare. 
Wy | Words, which would tear 8 
The tender labyrinth of a maid's loft ear. Donne. 
8 ly clamours tear | | 
The ear's foft laby 
The Ear} of Effex had not proceeded with his accuſtomed 
warineſs and ſkill; but run into {abyrinths, from whence he 
could not difentangle himſelf. 5 
My foul is on her journey; do not now 
Divert or lead her back, to loſe herſelf 8 
I' th' maze and winding labyrinths o th' world. Denham. 
Lic. nf ©: | 
_ Lac is uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name of a gum, but 
_ improperly, beeauſe it is inflammable and not ſoluble in 
water. We have three forts of it, which are all the product 
of the ſame tree. 1. The ſtick lac. 2. The ſced lac. 3. The 
ſhell Zac. Authors leave us uncertam whether this drug be- 


LACE. . /. {lacet, French; 

. Aitring; a cord. IT 

Ihere the fond fly entangled, ſtruggled long, 

Himſelf to tree thereout; but all in vain: 

Por ſtriving more, the more in /aces lirong 

_ Uimlelf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain 
In limy fnares, the ſubtil loops among. 

2. Altare; a gin, . 


queus, Latin.] 


Spenſer. 


O! cut my /ace, leſt my heart eracking, it 5 
Break too. ; Shakeſpcare's Winter's Tale. 
Doll ne'er was call'd to cut her lace, - | 
Or throw cold water in her face, | 
4. Ornaments ot fine thread curiouſly woven. 


great eiteem. | 
5. Textwes of thread, with gold or ſilver. 
Ile wears a ttuft, whotc thread is coarſe and round, 
But trimm'd with curious laces 9 
6. Sugar. A cant word. . 
It haply he the ſect purſues, 
That in. and comment upon news; 
He takes up their myſterious face, AY 
He drinks 5 coffee without lace. Prior. 


1. To taſten with a ſtring run through eilet holes. 


At this, tor new replies he did not ſtay, 

But lac'd his creſted helm, and ſtrode away. Dryden. 
'Thele glitt'ring ſpoils, now made the victor's gain, 

He to his body ſuits; but ſuits in vain: | 

Meſſapus' helm he finds among the reſt, TN 

And laces on, and wears the waving creſt, Dryden's An, 


Like Mrs. Primly's great belly; the may /ace it down 


2. To adorn with gold or ſilver textures ſewed on. 
It is but a night-gown in reſpect of yours; cloth of gold 
and coats, and lac'd with ſilver. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To embelliſh with variegations. . 
Look, love, what envious ſtreaks 
Do lace the ſevering clouds in yonder Eaſt; 

- Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountains tops. 
Then clap four ſlices ot pilaſter on't, 

That, lac'd with bits of ruttick, makes a front. Pope. 


or by corruption oi 4b. Teh 
Go you, and find me out a man that has no curioſity at 
all, or I'll lace your coat for ye. | L' Eftrange. 


mutton, and the gave me nothing for my labour. Shakeſp. 
LA'CEMAN. 7. . [lace and man.] One who deals in lace. 

I met with a nonjuror, engaged with a lace man, whether 

the late French king was molt like Auguſtus Czfar, or Nero. 


LA'CERABLE. adj. [from lacerate.] Such as may be torn, 
Since the lung are obliged to a perpetual commerce with 
the air, they mult neceſſarily lie open to great damages, be- 
_ cauſe of their thin and /acerable compoſure. arVvey. 
To LA'CERATE. v. a. {lacero, Latin.] To tear; to rend; 
to ſeparate by violence, 
And my tons lacerate and rip up, viper like, the womb 
that brought them forth. Howel's Cagland's Tears. 
The heat breaks through the water, ſo as to lacerate and 
lift up great bubbles too Lars for the air to buoy Ps and 


rendling; the breach made by tearing. f 
The effects are, exteniion of the great veſſels, compreſ- 
ſion of the leſſer, and /acerations upon tmall cauſes. Arbuth. 
LA'CERATIVE, adj. {trom lacerate.] Tearing ; having the 
power to tear. 
Some depend upon the intemperament of the part ulcerated, 
others upon the continual afflux of /acerative humours. 


LA'CHRYMAL. adj. [lachrymal, French.] Generating tears. 
It is of an exquiſite ſenſe, that, upon any touch, the tears 
might be {queezed from the lachrymal glands, to wath and 
cl-an it. Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
LACHRYMARY. adj. [lachryma, Latin.] Containing tears. 
How many dretſes are there for each particular deity ? 
what a variety of ſhapes in the ancient urns, lamps, and la- 
chrymary vellels. Adaiſon's Travels through Italy. 
| | | 6U | LACHRY= 


LABYRINTH. z. /. ( labyrinibus, Latin.] A maze; a place 


rinth, and cleft the air. Sandys's Parap. | 


longs to the animal or the vegetable kingdom. Fill. 
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I he king had ſnared been in love's ſtrong lace. Fairſax. 
3. A platted {tring, with which women faſten their clothes. 


Swift, 
| __ Our Engliſh dames are much given to the wearing of 
_ colily /aces; and, if they be brought from Italy, they are in 
Bacon's Advice to illier n. 


Herbert. 


1 cauſed a fomentation to be made, and put on a laced 
ſock, by which the weak parts were ſtrengthened. Wiſeman. 


45 before, but it burniſſies on her mw ; Congreve. 
| When Jenny's ſtays are newly lac d, | 
Fair Alma plays about her waiſt, ©. Prior. 


Sbaleſß. 5 


4. To beat; whether from the form which LEſtrange ules; 


Addijon's Spettator, Ne 404. 


cauſcth boiling, Dierbam's Phyjica-Theology, 
Here lacerated friendſhip claims a ter. 
Vanity of Human Wiſhes. 


LACERA'TION. 2. J. [from lacerate.] The att ot tearing or 


Harwey on Conſumptions. 
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LACHRYMA'T10%, 1 . {from lachryma. ] The act of weep- | 


LA 


L AD 


L AI | 


| 1. A boy; a ſtripling, in familiar language. 3. A word of complaitance uſed of women, 
ing, or ſhedding tears. a ; : : We were ; Say, good Cæſar, ( 
LA'CHRYMATORY. 1. /. [lachrimatoire, French. ] A veſſel in Two lads, that thought there was no more behind, That I ſome lady tittes have reſerv'd 
which tears are gathered to the honour ot the dead. : But ſuch a day to-morruw as to-day, Immoment toys, things of ſuch dignit | y 

LACYNIATED. adj. [trom lacinia, Latin.] Adorned with And to be boy eternal, Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, As we greet modern triends withal, 85 | i 

tringes and borders. | | The poor lad who wants knowledge, mult {et his inven- I hope b may ſpeak of women without offene f ert. Lal > 

To LACK. v. a. {laecken, to leſſen, Dutch.] To want; to tion on the rack, to ſay ſomething where he knows nothing. e to bom er 990 

need; to be without, | | Locke. | LA'DY-BEDSTRAW. #./. [ Gallium. ] It; Varian. 

Every good and holy defire, though it /ack the form, hath | Too far from the ancient forms of teaching ſeveral good | late kind; the leaves 110 —— ee of the ſtel. £ 
notwithitanding im itſelt the ſubſtance, and with him the force] graminarians have departed, to the great dewiment of tuck duced at the joints of the ſtalks, five or fx ! pp), and pro- 
of prayer, who regardeth the very 8 groans, and ads as have been removed to other ſchools. Watts. | radiam fm: the flower confiſts of one leaf. number, ma a . 
ſighs ot the heart. Hooker, b. v. 1.348. | 2. A boy, in paltoral language. | ward the upper part, and divided into ſeveral f > Panded toy La * 
A land wherein thou ſhalt eat bread without ſcarcenets; For grief whereot the lad would after joy, of thele flowers is ſueceeded by two dry ſeeds "SMents; each . 1 
thou ſhalt not lack any thing in it. Deut. vill. 9. But pin'd away in anguiſh, and 1clt-wi:l'd annoy. LA'DY-BIKD. va Millar. 1 

One day we hope thou malt bring back, _ 3 | | Spenjer's Fairy Queen. | LA'DY-COW. . ſ. A ſmall red inſect vagino 

Dear Bolingbroke, the jultice that we lack. Daniel. The ſhepherd Jad, | La'DY-FLY. 8 Sinopennous. _ 

Intreat they may; authority they lack. Daniel. Whoſe oſſspring on the throne of Judah fat | Fly lady-bird, north, ſouth, or eaſt or w F 95 by 

To Lack. v. . | So muny ages. Milton's Paradiſe Regained, b. ii. J. 439. Fly where the man is found that I love be "ys S 
5 0 LADDER: 1. /. Ihladne, Saxon. ] | This lady y I take from off the grass. Fa. 5 

The lions do lacz and ſuffer huger. Common Prayer. | 1. A frame made with ſteps placed between two upright pieces. | Whole tpottea back might ſcarlet 8 ur "ſs wn 

2. To be wanting. | 5 Whole compoſt is rotten, and carried in tumc, LA DPY- DAN. 4. / [ {ady and day.3 The day 2 whi kth Gay, Jy. 62 

Peradventure there ſhall lac five of the fifty righteous And ſpread as it thould be, thritt's ladder may clime. nunciation of the blelled Virgm is celebratec ND RO s A 
wilt thou deftroy ali the city tor /act of hve? Gen, vill. 28. T7 | Ter. | LA'DY-LIKE. adj. [lady and Le.] Soft; delicate; 81 

There was nothing lack, to them: David recovered all. Now ſtreets grow throng'd, and buſy as by day, | Her tender conſtitution did declare i ©egant, 1 A 

| COTS bon I Sam. xxx. 19] Some run ivr buckets to the hallow'd quire ; Too lady-lize a long tatigue to bear , 11 , 
That which was [aching on your part, they have tupplied. Some cut the pipes, and ſome thé engines play, | LADY-MANTLE. x. / Alchimmla.)] The leaves ar 8 ae LAM 
| : 1 Cor. XV1..17. And {ome more bold mount ladders to the fire. Dryden. the cup of the flower is divided into eight ſegment 1 ated, It 
Lack. 2. /. from the verb.] I ſaw a ſtage erected about a foot and a half tram the ed in form of a ſtar; the flowers are collected int rde * 
1. Want; need; failure. b : I ground, capable of holding tour of the inhabitants with two | upon the tops of the ſtalks; each ſeed veſſel h erg -"Þ 
In the Scripture there neither wanteth any thing, the lock or three ladders to mount it. Gulliver's Travels. | tains iwo feeds. | | | generally cole 7 
_ whereot might deprive us of lite. Hooker, C. i. P. 41. Ealſy in words thy itile, in ſenſe ſublime; | LA'DYSHIP. 2. f. [from lady. ] The title of 2 lady Millar, 1 
Many that are not mad 3 "Tis like the /adder in the Patriarch's dream, Midam, he tends your ladyſbip this ring 8 5 
Have ſure more lack ct reaten. Shakeſpeare. Its foot on earth, its height above the ſKics. Prior. - It they be nothing but Ad tate; = Kalt x ; H 
He was not able to keep that place three days, for lack of | 2, Anp thing by which one climbs, AR Your lallſhip ſhall obſerve their gravity g | Ty 
victuals. VIS Kollegs Hijtory of the Turks. Then took the help to her of a ſervant near about her huſ- And ther reſervedneis, their man notions = 
The trenchant blade, Toledo truity, 8 | band, whom the Knew to be of a haſty ambition; and tucha Fitting their perions. ; fler 25 ns Catil have 
For want of fighting, was grown rush, one, who, wanting true dufficiency to raiſe him, would make I the wronged pen to pleaſe, e La ur 
And eat into ittelf, tor lack f CES te d lader of any miſchief.” Sidney, b. li. Make it my humble thanks ex reſs 
Ot ſomebody to hew and hack. Hudibras, p. i. c. 1. I I mult climb her window, Unto your lad; b in theſe. P 1 A 
2. Lack, hether noun or verb, is now almott oblolete. The ladder made of cords. Shakeſpeare. "I'is Galla; jet er Jadtuſbiß but pee „ _— 
LACKBRAING1. ſ. Clack and brain.) One that wants wit, Northumberland, thou ladder, by the which LaDY'S-SLIPPER. 5 / IC cf 7 SLANG 7 Jem f Jas. 

What a lackbrarn eis this? Our plot is as good a plot as my couln Bolingbroke atcends my throuc, Shakeſp. | flower, conhiting of hx diflimitar 6 peng Es * 
ever was laid. Sſaleſßeare s Henry IV. p.i.t  Lowlinels is young ambition's dae, SEE placed in torm ot a croſs, the other two paſs the middle, 8 
LAa'CKER. ./. A kind of varniſh, which, ſpread upon a white | Whereto che climber upward turns his tace.  Shakeſþ. | of which is bifid, and reits on the other, which 1 ” A 
_ ſubitance, exhibits a gold colour. ** A gradual riſe. | N 3 and thaped like a ſhoe; the em Sy bros © as La'Mi 
To LA'CKER, „. a. {from the noun. ] To do over with lacker, Endow'd with all theſe accompliſhments, we leave him in open on three tides, to Wc here the wats SET 1 e In 

Wat hook the ſtage, and made the people itare ? the full career of ſucceſs, mounting tatt towards the top of the | with very ſmall feeds like duſt. 1 N 505 ule e 
Cato's long wig, tower'd gown, and lacker d char, Po e. ladder eccicuaſtical, which he hath a fair probability to reach. LA'DY'S-SMOCK, 7. /. [ Cardamine. The flower Fe wg La uh 
LACKEY, 1. /. | lacganis, French. An attending lexvant; zz Un No as nts Sweft. | four leaves ſucceedcd by narrow ae which when ripe roll dong 
toot-boy.. 3 5 FEE | LADE. A. /. 3 . * up, and catt forth their ſeeds + the Jeaves for the moſt yay 1 
They would ſhame to make me 1 Lade is the mouth of a river, and is derived from the Saxon are winged, The firſt fort is ſometimes uſed in med; Laid com 
Wait elſe at door: a teliow-countellor, 5 lade, which ſignifies a purging or difcharging; there being] the third tort is a very beautiful plant, certinuing 3 and 
"Mong boys, and grooms, and lackeys ! Shakeſpeare. | a diſcharge of the waters into the ſea, or into tome greater | time in flower: they are preſerved in botanick gardens ps. Tae! 
Trough his youthful blood be fir d with wine, ver. 3 gs Gibſon's Camden. | tome of them merit a place in ſome ſhady part vt every c Laus 
Ile's cautious to avoid the coach and tix, Io LA PDR. v. a. preter, and part. paſſive, laded or laden. {trom | rious garden, for their odd manner of caſting forch the A * pulp 
And on the /acheys will no quarrei fix. Dryden's Fuw. | hlaven, Saxon. ] It is now commonly written vd. | on the {lighteſt touch when the peds are ri 3 Mille A 
Lacgueys were never lo ſaucy and pragmaticat as they are | 1. Io load; to freight; to burthen, = . When daries pied, and violets blue OS MED TK 
'  now-a-days. © ©. Addijon's Spectator, No 481. Aud they /aded their afles with corn, and departed thence, And lad;'s-fmecks all ſilver white, 7 x Lyn 
To La'CKEY. v.a. [from the noun. | Jo attend lervilely. 1 . : 1 = Gen. Xliil. 26. Do paint he mcudobs wack bobs Shakeſpeare over 
Know not hether Milton has uſed this word very properly. | oy he experiment which ſheweth the weights of tcveral bo- Sce here a boy gathering lies and id Hinocſ 4 and chore A 
1 This common body, N dies in comparilon with water, is of uſe in lading of thips,] girl cropping cutverkeys and cowſlivs; alf to make Zarland A 
I'S Pp { Ry WY VO avis . FO HEINE 3 ny OW 3 Wo” 3 4 ; : - op N 
Like to a vagabond fag upon the ftream, aud ſhewing what burthen they will-bear, Bacon, | Sas 5 12 5 Mallon trioler A 
Goes to, and back, !acqueying the varying tide, ae Ihe vellels, heavy laden, put to fea | _ Lady's-ſmocks have ſmall ſtringy roots thatrun ee 
To rot itlelt with moto. & akeſp. Auth, and Cleopat. | With protp'rous winds z a woman leads the way. Drydez. | and comes up in divers places. Mortimers Hujoandr s a 
So dentro Heav'n is faintly chauty, I Though the peripatctick doctrine does not iatisty, yetit is LAG. adj. Ilæng, Saxon long; lagg, Swediih the cad ] 8 Leun 
That when a1oults found fincerchz lo, as cat) to account tor the difficulties he charges om it, as for t. Coming behind ; fallin, tort a, TE: the le 
A thouſand livericd angels lacey hers thoſe his own hypothetis is laden with. Locke. 725 Y Fonald e eee by 
Driving tar off cach thing of im and guilt, Milton. 2. {hlavan, to draw, Saxon. Fo heave out; to throw out. Jo entertain the lag end of my lite x Rudd 
To LACKEY: wits To att as a foot-boy; to pay ſervile at-ß- He chides the fea thai funders him from them, With quiet hours. Shakeſpeare's Henry Iv. ot th 
 tendance.': „„ e | - - Saying, he'll ae it dry to have his way. Shakeſp. The ſloweſt footed who come lag, ſupply the thow of x 
Ott have I ſervants ſeen on horſes ride, 8 They never let blood; but tay, if the pot boils too falt] reer-ward. Nr : e > Wag LAME 
The free aud noble Zacquey by their tile,” Sardys's Par. there is no need of /ading out any of the water, but only of I am ſome twelve or fourteen moonthines - g I, Cry 
Our Italian tranſlator ot the Aneis is a toot poet; he | taking away the fire; and fo they allay all heats of the blood Lag of a brother. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. W 
 lackes by the tide of Virgil, but never mounts behind him, by abitinence, and cooling herbs. Temple. 2. Sluggiſh; flow; tardy. It is retained in Scotland, | A 
| . Dryden s Ded. An. It there be jpring> in the {late mar}, there muſt be help to He, poor man, by your firſt order died, long: 
LA'CKLINEN. adj. [lack and linen.) Wanting thirts.“ 8 lade or pump :t out. Maortimer's Hujbaniry. And that a winged Nolte did bear; ho . By 
I corn you, ſcurvy companion; what? your poor, bale, LA'viNG. A. . [trom d de.] Weight; burthen. | Soine tardy cripple had the Countermand, pe et 
ralcally, cheating, lachlinen mate; away, You mouldy rogue, Some we made prize, While others. burnt and rent | That came too Lis to ſee him buried. Sbaleſpenri W 
way; I'm made tor your matter. Shakeſj. Hear IV. With their rich {aling to the bottom went. Waller. |- We know your thoughts of us, that laymen ue by 
1.4 CKLUSTRE. adj. [lack and luſtre.) Wanting brigntnets. 3 he ttorin grows nigherandhigher, and thieatens the utter. Jag ſouls, and rubbiſh of remaining clay, J lip 
| And then he drew a dial from his poke, hs lots vs tne thip: there is but one way to fave it, Which 1s, by Which Heav'n, grown Weary of more pel tect Work, da 
And looking on it with {acklufire eye, I | throwiagius rich Zi overboard, South's Sermons. Set upright with a little puff of breath, rams 

| Says very wilely, It is ten a clock. _ Shakeſpeare. It happe:.».to be toul weather, fo that the mariners calt | „ And bid us pals for men. Dryden's Don Se baſtian. 1 
LACONICK. aj. [/aconicas, Latin; laconique, Fiench.] their whoic 147773 overboard to {ave themſelves. L" Eſironge. 3. Nat; long defied: | 5 | 

Short; brief; from Lacones, the Spartans, who uicd tew  Wiy tacud he tink where nothing ſcem'd to preis? Pack totheir old play-tcllows; there I take | Ca 

words. „ ou His lading little, and his ballaſt leis. Swift. They may, cum e A 
1 grow laconch even beyond laconiciſm; for ſometimes I | LA DLE. u. /. [hlvie, Saxon, from hladan; le,, Erle. The lag end of their lewdneſs, and be laugh'd at. at. 7 He 
return only Ae or No, to queſtionary or 3 7 71 1. A large ſpoon; a vetlel with a long handle, uſed in throw- | Lad. 2. . | | 1555 
Ot halt a yard long. | ITE oe to Sept. ing out any liquid. Fs | 2 — © | 15 Lipp 
$ #: ö = £ Jaconiſme French ; Has La} & 18 Some N 20 mol vith ladles ore: Fairy © 1. The R Nat. therumpz the fag end. of Athens. to- | 4 
Jac 1. 1. J Jme, 1 ch; LQCONIMUS, © ir d the molten ore with /adl[es great. Fairy S. Therett of your toes, O gods, the tenators of Athens, to 
_concrte file: called by Pope lacouiciſm. See LACONICK. Wen the materials of glats have been kept long in fuſion, gether with the common [as of people, what is amils m port't 
s the language of the face is univerſal, ſo it is very com- the mixture calts up the tupertiuous falt, which the workmen | them, make ſuitable for deſtruction. Shak. Tim, 0 Athens. . 
preneiwe : no acerſm can reach it, It is the thort-hand of | take oft with 4a. ies. | | Boyle. | 2. He that comes laſt, or hangs behind. 855 | Al 
ihe mind, and crouds a great deal in a little room. Collier. A ladle tor our ſilver dith he lat, the lag of alf the race.  Dryd. Virg. t us. = 
LaCon Cally. ad. from laconick.] Briefly z conciſely-. Is what I want, is what I wiſh. __ Frior. What makes my ram the {ae of all the fock. Fefe. OX) 
Alexander Nequan, a man of great learning, and defirous | 2. The receptacles of a mill wheel, into which the water falling | To LAG. wn. 5 e Danes Be rings 
to eiter into religion there, writ to che abbot lacontcally. turns it. ; 9 1. Toloiter; to move lowly. ey RS TOM 
os OO  Camden's Remains. | LADLE-FUL. 7. J. [ladle and full. . She paſs'd, with fear and fury wild; „ „ of 5 
LA'CTARY. adj. Llactis, Latin. ] Milky; full of juice like It a tootman be going up with a diſh of ſoup, let the cook The nurte went /aoging atter with the child. Dod. "ap 
milk. 1 ö : With a lade fu dribble his livery all the way up ſtairs. The remnant ot his days he ſafely paſt, e 
From {a2ary, or milky plants, which having a white and 2 | ©. Savift. Nor found they lagg'd too flow, nor flo d too faſt. Privy. 1 20 
lactcous juice diſperſed through every part, there ariſe lowers | LADY. u. ſ. [hlæpdiz, Saxon.] | 5 2. To ſtay behind; not to come MY | 15 
bo blue and yellow. 2 Brood Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 10.1. A woman ot high rank: the title of lady properly belongs Bebind her far away a dwarf did lag. Fairs Queer the. 
LACTARY:. . /. Clactarium, Latin. ] A dairy -houſe. to the wives of Knights, of all degrees above them, and to I ſhall not lag behind, nor err | | hams 
LACTATION. . J. Llacto, Lain, ] The act or time of giving the daughters of carls, and all of higher ranks. FOE: The way, then Loa Milton's Paradije Loſi, b. x. 1. Tn 
iuck. | Toa ; | : I am much afraid, my lady, his mother, play'd falſe with The knight himſelt did after ride, | | oP 
La'cr ZAL, ad). [from lac, Latin.) Conveying chyle. | a ſinith. | Shakeſpeare. Leading Crowdero by his tide, F 4 
As the too paſies, the chyle, which is the nutritive part, I would thy huſband were dead; I would make thee my And tow'd him, if he /agg'd behind f a 8 
is leparated from the excrementitious by the /acteal veins; lady. £25 | . Like boat eee the ide and wind Hu. libras, p. l. * 
and trom thence conveyed into the blood. Locke. | l your lady, Sir John? alas, I ſhould be a pitiful ay, | The Boda Tons lag in licke, | F Mes 
LX Cal. . . The veto! that CONVEYS ch yle. N p Shakeſpeare's Merry Ives of Windjor. He drives the wretch before and aſhes into night. Drj% l. The 
he mouths of the lacfeals may permit aliment, acrimo- I am ſorry my relation to ſo deſerving a lady ſhould he any She hourly prefs'd for . new; ] 
rious or not, ſufficiently attenuated, to enter in people of occajion of her danger and affliction. . King Charles. Ideas came Ap der Wand YT 8 Of 
lax ccultitutions, whereas their ſphincters will thut againit | 2, An illuſtrious or eminent woman. | Ko fall ie ellos Loon? Theb ind: Keef. 15 
them in loch as have ſtrong fibres. Arbuthuot on Aliments, | O tooliſh fairy's fon, what fury mad (LAGGER, 2. ſ. ſtrom 1 A loiterer; an idler; one A 3 
Lac OUS, adj, Llacteus, Latin. ] Hath thee incens'd to haſte thy doletul fate? loiters behind. ; : 1 Be 7a 
* Ny 3 5 2 MAN Were it not better I that lach had, 3 [LaIcAL. adj. Claigue, French; laicus, Latin; MS - ws pe 
though we leave out the lactecus circle, yet are there more Than that thou hadit repented it too late? Fazry Queen.] longing to the laily, or people as diſtinct from tne cee {nt þ 
by four than Philo mentions, Broxon's Vulgar Errours, I tove and hate her; tor ſhe's fair and royal, | In fi ages the Are ih flatter as well as the an 7 La“ 
2. Lacical; conveying chyle. a And that ſhe hath all courtly parts more exquitite | (ast Tom 
_ The lungs we ſuitable tor refpiration, and the laFeous vel- 1 ban lady ladies; winning from each one Laid. Preterite participle of lay. | =O [213 : 
ſels tor the reception of the chyle. Bentley's Ser eus. "The beit the hath, and the of all compounded | Money laid up for the relicf of widows and fata“ An 

LaoTtk S'CENCE, v. J [{actejeo, Latin, ] Tendency to milk. _ Out-{e}ls them all. Shakejpeare's Cymbeline. children. b | 2 Mar. 1 0 8 La; 

Tunis ee ee docs commonly entue, when wine, being! Before Homer's time this great lady was ſcarce heard of, A ſcheme which was writ ſome years ſince, aud i | 

impregnate— with gums, or other vegetable concretions, that Re ig | | Raleigh. to be ready on a fit occaſion. | Ki. Ye 
abound with tulphurcous corputcles, fair water 1s tuddenly ; May every lady an Evadne prove, LAIx. Preterite participle of He. TG: the Jer 
poured upon the folution. : Boyle on Colours, That thall divert me from Atpalia's love. Waller. Mary ſceth two angels in white, ſitting, the ode. had dane 
LACTES CENT. adi. (lacteſccus, Latin. ] Producing milk. Shou'd 1 nun che dangers of the war, | head, and the other at the feet, where the body of Jezus 12. In 
Amongſt the pot. erbs are lome lacteſcent plants, as let- With {corn the Trojans wou'd reward my pains, | OV | 5 Jon, * = wd {; 
tuce and endive, winch contain a wholciome juice. Arbuth, And their proud ladies with their {weeping trains. Dryden. The parcels had lain by, before they Were open. . | 
5 FEROUS. adj, ¶ lac and ſero.] What conveys or brings | We find on medals the repreſentation of ladies, that have | tween four and five years, i g \ foreſt * 
milk. given occaſion to whole volumes on the account only of a face. LAIR. A. /. Clai, in French, fignifies a wild 19 © 3 01 
He nakes the breaſts to he nothing but glandules, made : Add:/on on 23 Medal. the 2 3 eaty 88 or from kg") cn Th 
up of an infinite number ct little Knots, each whereof hath Ot all theſe bounds, even from chis line to this, The couch of a boar. or wild beait Fre 
Its excretory vellel, or lactiſerous duct. Ray on the Creation. With ſhadowy tbreſts, and with champaigns rich'd | O 1 proſ Ly 

Lav. . /. {leove, Saxon, which commonly ngmncs people Wi geben Ae 8 Out of the ground uprole, . ors kr 

/ (leove, by OG TOE ay: ugnines peopie, ich plenteous rivers, and wide- ſkirted meads, | As from his lair, the wild beaſt, where he wo Par. Lf. * 
put ſometimes, foys Mr. Lye, a boy. ] We make thee lady, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. In foreſt wild, in thicket, brake or den. Mit. But 
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gut range the foreſt, by the ſilver fide oe 4 
Ot tome coo! tireamy where nature ſhall provide 
Green gratis and Fatt ning clover for your tare, 1 
and motiy caverns for your noon-tie dix. Oryd. Virg. 
555 1. J. Chapopd, Saxon. ] The lord of a manor in the 
Aab. 1. J U | 
P alect. . . 

1 e but their title, and their moneys poize, 
A laird aud twenty pence pronounc d with noiſe, 
When couitru'd but for a plain yeoman go, tk. 
And aguud lober two pence, and well iv. Cleaveland. 


Lr. 1. j+ [ND 


as dtinguſhed from tne clergy. 


. The people, f 


An humble ciergy is A very good one, and an humble 


755% too, unce h i irtue that equally adorns every 
„„ too, unce hummity is a virtue 5 e 
5 45 of lite. | Sww!/r's Sent. of a Church of England Man. 

The ſtate of a lay1nall. SI | 15 

g de more ulual cauſe of this deprivation is a mere lazy, 

or want of holy orders. lie Farergon. 
LaKz- 1. J. Llac, French; lacus, Latin. ] | 

A are dituhon of inland water, . 
. ad is therunning ſprings and ſtanding lates, 

Ad bounding banks tor winding rivers makes. Dryden. 

2. Small plath of water. 


A middle colour, berwixt ultramarine and vermilion, yet. 
it s rather cet Loan harid. Dryden. | 


LAMB. . / [ lamb, Gothick and Saxon. ] 
Tho voung of 4 ſheep. 
* * — but ſomething 
You may deerve of him through me, and wiſdom, 
To otrer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 
J appearle an angry god. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The lamb, thy riot dooms to bleed to day, 
Had he thy knowledge would he Kip and play? Pope. 
% Typicaly: the Saviour of the world. 
Vemercy upon us. 5 
ba Cn 7. from lamb.] A little lamb... 
_ *Twixt them both they ma of pn cy DES 
d when lambs fail'd, the old ſheeps lives they reft. 
PN | f 5 Hubberd's Tale. 
Pan, thou god of ſhepherds all, 


Clean as young lambſ ins, or the goole's dowa, 
Ani like the goldfinch in her Sunday gown. Gaz 


"IE Which of our tender lambkins takeſt, keep. Spen/. Paſt. 


LaMBATIVE. ad}. [trom lambo, to lick. ] Taken by licking. 
In attections both of lungs and weazon, 8 1 
| wigar Errours. | 


ule of lyrups, and {ambative medicines, . / 
LavBATIVE. 2. /. A medicine taken by licking with the 
tongue, | | 3 
L ttich'd up the wound, and applied aſtringents, with 


comprets and retentive bandage, then put him into. bed, 


and let him blood in the arm, adviſing a lambative, to be 
taken as necetlity thould require. Wijeman's Strgery. 


LaitBs-WOOL. 2. /. [lamb and go. Ale mixed with the | 


pulp of roaited appies. = £ 3 
A cup of {amos-<vout they drank to him there. 


Song of the King and the Miller. 


LAMBENT. adj. {lambens, Latin. | Playing about; gliding 
ever without harm. | | 
From young Iius head SS | 
Alambent flame aroie, which gently ſpread 
Aiound his brov-s, and on his temples ted. Dryden's Æn. 
His brows thick fogs, inſtead of glories, grace, 
And lambent duinets played around his face. Dryden. 


LiwDorbal, 2. /. [xepete and ss ..] Having the torm of 


the letter lama or A. | 


The courſe of the longitudinal ſinus down through the 
muddle ct it, makes it adviſeable to trapan at the lower part 


of the os parietale, or at leaſt upon the lamdnidal ſuture. 
| DES e  Sharp's Surgery. 
LAME. adj. [laam, lama, Saxon; lam, Dutch. 
1. Crippled; ditabled in the limbs. | | 
Who reproves the laue, mult go upright. 
A greyhound, of a mouſe colour, lame of one leg, be- 
longs to a lady. Arbuth. au Pope's Mart. Scrio. 
2. HU bling ; not ſmooth : alluding to the icet of à verſe. 
Our authors write, 1 
Whether in prole or verſe, tis all the ſame; 


1 Impertect; untatisfattory. _ . F : 
Sands are tormed into lundry ſhapes, by moulding them 
within, and cutting them without; but they are but [ame 


cripple. | | | 
Liievcr heard of {uch another encounter, which lames re- 
Peitto tow ity and undoes deſcription to do it. SH. 
7 Tue ſon and heir 5 
Aﬀronted once a cock of noble kind. 
4nd either lam'd his legs, or ſtruck him blind. Dryden. 
3 You happen to let the child fall, and lame it, never con- 
"he | RE 5 „ Se. 
3 adj. ¶lamella, Latin.] Covered with films 
plates. 8 


whe lamellated antennæ of ſome inſects are ſurprizingly 
dezuenul, when viewed through a microſcope. . Derham. 
OILY. adj. {trom lame.) | S | 
de a Npple; without natural force or activity. 
, + vie muictes become callons, and, having yielded to 
lt 400 the patient makes ſhift to 1 though 
W in 22 PEER | | zſeman' Surgery. 
wy ly; without a full or complete exhibition of all the 
6 Look not ev'ry lineament to ſee, Wes 
ame will be catt in ſhades, and ſome will be 
Ly drawn, you fcarcely know tis ſhe. Dryden. 
AA 
re a Cripple ; loſs or inability of limbs. 
Fa e lameneſs come; are legs and 7 br 
_—_ : ous to ſo great a prize? Dryden's Juv. 
b. Im ry hg, ee, en home. | 
liche ſio \ 3 weaknels, | CE 
1 ty move, or the actor help the lameneſs of it with 


15 ance, either of thete are ſufficient to effect a pre- 
5 ling | 


PLYMENT. o. 
anz to wail; to gricve; to expreſs ſorrow, 
A0 Buer has been unruly where we lay; 
<UMneys were hlown down : and, as they ſay, 
gs heard i th' air, ſtrange {creams of death. 

Ve ſhall woos,” Shakeſpeare. 

na” and lament, but the world ſhall rejoice. John. 
Tanen (v1, ered for Joſiah, and all the ſinging men and 

In t. Fe ot Joſiah in their lamentations. 2 Chron, 


N tneir wall! : : 
wailin they ſhall take up a lamentaticn for thee, 
enk Over thee. 


F , 
lecke ca lament for one whole world, 


ho $ Ueltroy'd, than I rejoice 
8 ma found ſo perfect and 10 juſt, 
From him vouchſates to raiſe another world 
oy Milton s Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. J. $74. 
Crow for. va. To bewail; to mourn; to bemoan z to 


*hou Lamb of God that takeſt away the fins of the world, | 
| Common Prayer. | 


] 2. So as to caule ſorrow, | 


8 : | 


Theproſe is tuitian, and the numbers lame. Dryd. Per}. | 


Lungs, deing too {nia} to keep figure. Bacon. 
Swift, who coulit neither fly nor hide, 
Came ineaking to the chariot ſide; 
And ofter'd many a lame excuſe, = 
He never meant the leaſt abuſe, Sæoift. 


Laut. v. a. [from the adjective.] To make lame; to 


Digby to Pope. 


Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 


1. [lamentor, Latin; lamenter, French.] | 


Ezek. xxvii. 32. 


LAN 


$ Come, now towards'Chertſey with your holy load, 


And itill, as you are weary of this weight, 
Reit you, while 1 lament King Henry's corſe. 
| The pair of tages praite z 
One pity'd, one contemn'd the wotul times, 
One laugh'd at folſies, one lamented crimes. 
LA'MENT. . /. [{amentum, Latin, trom the verb.] 
1. Sorrow audibly exprefiedz lamentation; griet uttered in 


Shakeſp. 


Dryden. 


complaints or cries. 


Long ere our approaching heard within 
Noiſe, other than the ſound of dance, vr ſong! 
Torment, and loud lament, and turious rage. 

| The loud /aments arite, 

Ot one diſtreis'd, and matutis mingled cries. 

2, Expreſlion oi ſorrow. | 
h To add to your laments, | 

Wherewith you now bedew King Henry's hearſe, 

I muit inform you of a ditmal fight. Shakeſp. Fleury VI. 
LA'MENTABLE. adj. [lamentabilts, Latin; lamentable, Fr. 

trom lament. |] 

1. To belainented; cauſing forrow. 

The /amutable change is from the beſt; 

The worlt returns to laughter. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

2. Mourntul; forrowiul; expreiting forrow. | 
A lamentable tune is the lweeteit mulick to a woful mind, 
ND Sidney. 


Milton. 


The victors to their veſſels bear the prize, | 
And hear behind loud groans, and laertable cries. 


3. Miſerable, in a ludicrous or low ſenſe; pitiful; deſpicable. 
This bithop, to make out the ditparity between the hea- 


LA'MENTABLY. adv. | from lamentable.] 
1. With expreſlions or tokens of ftorrow; mourntully, 
The matter in itfelf lamentable, [amentably expreſſed by 
the old prince, greatly moved the two princes  compatlion. 
| Siducy, b. li. 


Our fortune on the ſea is out of breath, 
3. Pititully; deſpicably. 


lorrow; audible grief. 
Be't law ful that I invocate thy ghoſt, 
To hear the /amentations of poor Anne. 


tion for him. 5 


think the lamenter ill or not. Spettator, NY 429. 
LAMENTINE, #./. A fiſh called a fea-cow or manatee, which 
iso near twenty feet long, the head retembling that of a cow, 
and two thort teet, with which it creeps on the ſhallows and 


eaten. 335 ED = Bailey. 

LAMINA. u. J. [Latin.] Thin plate; one coat laid over 
another. OO Rn One . N 

LAMINAT ED. adj. [from lamina.) Plated: uſcd of ſuch 


bodies whole comexture ditcovers tuch a diſpolition as that 


ot plates lying over one another, 

From the appoſition of different coloured gravel orifes, 
To Lamm. v. a. To beat loundly with a cudgel, Dict. 
LA'MMAS. u. /. | This word 1s fd by Bailey, I know not on 

what authority, to be derived from a cuitom, by which the 

tenants of the Archbithop of York were obliged, at the time 


tar. In Scotland they are ſaid to wean lambs on this day. 


Auguſt. 5 ; 
In 1578 was that famous lammas day, which buried the 
reputation of Don John of Auſtrfrꝗa. Bacon. 
Lame. n./. [lampe, French; lampas, Latin.J 
1. Alght made with oil and a wick. | 
O thieviſh night, 1 
Why ſhould'it thou, but for ſome felonious end, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars | 
That nature hung in heaven, and fill'd their lamps 
With cverlatting oil, to give due light | Ny 
To the mitled and lonely traveller? Milton. 
In lamp turnaces I uſed 
the tame flame has melted foliated gold. Boyle. 
; uy kind of light, in poctical language, real or metapho- 
rical. 
Thy gentle eyes ſend forth a quick'ning ſpirit, 


Eynthia, tarr regent of the night, 
O may thy ſilver lamp from heaven's high bow'r, 
Direct my footiteps in the midnight hour. 


riſes above the teeth. Farrier's Dit. 
His horle. poſſeſt with the glanders, troubled with the 
lampajs, intected with the faſhions. Shakeſpeare. 
La'MPBLACK. z. . [lamp and black.) It is made by hold- 
ing a torch under the bottom of a baſon, and as it is turred 
{trike it witha teather into ſome thell, and grind it with gum 


|LA'MPING, adj. Ute. Shining; ſparkling, 
Happy lines, on which with ſtarry light 


LAMPO'ON. Lacey derives it from lampons, a 


roulals, Trev.] A perſonal ſatire; abuſe; cenſure written 
not to reform but to vLen. : | 
They ſay my talent is ſatire; if ſo, it is a fruitful age: 


juſt they ſhould reap each other in lamp. Dryden 
Make fatire a lampoon. | Pope. 


ſonal ſatire. 7 ; OD 
LaMPO'ONER. u. ſ. [from lampoon.] A ſeribbler of per- 
ſonal ſatire. 5 
We are naturally diſpleaſed with an unknown critick, as 
the ladies are with a lampoorer, becauſe we are bitten in the 
dark, | — Di dens An. 
The ſquibs are thoſe who are called libellers, lampooners, 
and pamphleteers. Tatler, No 88. 
LA'MPREY. n. ſ. [lamproye, French; lampreye, Dutch. 
Many fiſh much like the eel frequent both the ſea and freſn 
rivers; as, the lamprel, lamprey, and lamperne. Malton. 
La'MPRON. . /. A kind of tea fiſh. | 
Theſe rocks are frequented by /amprons, and greater fiſhes, 
that devour the bodies of the drowned. Notes on the Odyſſey. 
LANCE. u. /. ¶ lanze, French; lancea, Latin.] A long ipear, 
which, in the heroick ages, feems to have been generally 
thrown from the hand, as by the Indians at this day. In 
latter times the combatants thruſt them againſt each other 
on horſeback. ? 
He carried his lances, which were ſtrong, to give a lancely 
blow. $1dney. 
Plate fin with gold, 
And the ſtrong lance of juitice hurtleſs breaks : 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's ttraw doth pierce it, Shake. 
They ſhall hold the bow and the /axce, Fer. I. 42. 


Dryden. | 


thens and them, flies to this [amentable retuge. Stilling jleet. 


And tinks molt lamentably, Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleopat.| 


LAMENTA T1ON. 1. /., [lamentatio, Latin.] Expreſſion of 


Shakeſpeare. | . 
His ſons buried him, and all Ifrael made great lamenta- | 

| „ 

LaMENTER, z. /. [from lament.] He who mourns or la- 


Such a complaint good company muſt pity, whether they | 


rocks to get food; but has no fins: the fieth is commonly | 


for the mott part, the laminated appearance ot a ſtone. Sharp. | 


of mals, on the firſt of Auguſt, to bring a lamb to che al- 


It may elle be corrupted from lattermath.] The firit of 


{pirit of wine inſtead of oil, and 


And feed the dying lamp of life within me. Rowe. | 


Sey. 
La'MPass. nf. [lampas, French. ] A lump of fleſh, about 
the bignels of a nut, in the roof ot a horſe's mouth, which 


water. Peacham on Drawing. 
 Thole lamping 5 will deign ſometimes to look. Spenſ. 
3 


drunken ſong. It imports, let us drink, from the old French | 
lamper, and was repeated at the end of each couplet at ca- 


they have {own the dragon's teeth themſelves, and it is but | 


. FL 
To LAMP ON. v. a. [from the noun.) To abuſe with per- 


To LANCE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. Lo pierce; to cut. 


3 In fell motion, 
With his prepared {word he charges home 
My unprovided body, laxc4my arm, Shakeſpeare, 
In their cruel worthip they lence themſelves with knives, 


Th' infernal minilter advanc'd, 
Seiz'd the due victim, and with fury lard 
Her back, and prercing through her inmoſt heart, 
Drew backward. Dryden's Theodo/ius and Henoria\ 
2. To open chirurgically; to cut in order to a cure. 
| | | We do lance 


Fell ſorrow's tooth doth never rankle inore 
Than when it bites, but ſanceth not the fore, Shakeſp. 
"That ditters as tar from our uiual ſeveritics, as the lanciugs 
ot a phy ncian do from the wounds of an adveriary, 
| Decay of Piety, 
Lance the lore, 
And cut the head; tor tiil the core is found 
The tecret vice is ted, Di dens Georgicks, I. 6gr, 
| Phe ſhepherd itands, | 
And when the lancing knite requires his hands, 
Vain help, with idle pray'rs, from Heav'n demands. 


Dryden. 


ule, 
| He carried his Jances, which were ſtrong, to give a /ancelp 
blow. | Sidlucy, b. ii. 
LAN CEP ETS ADE. #. . [lance ſte gate, French. ] The otficer 
under the corporal: not now in ute among us. 
Toth” Indies of her arm he tlies, 
Fraught both with catt and wettern prize, 

- Which, when he hadin vain eflzy'd 
Arm'd like a dapper lancepeſade | 
With Spaniſh pike, he broach'd a pore, Cleaveland. 

LANCET. u. . [{arcetre, French.] A tmall pointed chi- 
rurgical inttrument. N © 

I gave vent to it by an apertion with a laxcet, and diſ- 

charged white matter. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

It dittereth from a vein, which in an apparent blue run= 

neth along the body, and if dexteroutly pricke with a 
lancet emilteth a red drop. Brown's t Errours, Ob. iii. 

Hippocrates faith, blood-letting could be done with broad 

lancets or (words, in order to make a large orice : the man- 


in horſes. Arbulbnot on Antient Coins. 
To LAN c. v. a. [lancer, French. This word is too often 
written [aunch: it is only a vocal corruption of /a 
_ dart; to caſt as a lance; to throw; to let fly. | 
Sec whole arm can lanch the turer bolt, EP 
And who's the better Jove. Dryder's and Lee's Oedipus, 
Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore, Fe 
Unbleſt to tread that interdicted ſhore: | 
When Jove tremendous in the fable deeps, . 
Launch d his red lightning at our ſcatter*d ſhips, Pope. 
LaNCINA'TION. 2. /. [from lanciuo, Latin.] Tearing ; la- 
ceration, | | | 
To LA'NCINATE. . a. [lancino, Latin.] To tear; to rend; 
to lacerate. _ EE EOS 
LAND. u. /. (land Gothick, Saxon, and ſo all the Teutonick 
dialects. ] 5 On | 23 
1. A country; a region; diſtinct from other countries. 


overtiow all Spain, and quite drowned and waſhed away 
whatſoever reliques there were left of the /and-bred people. 
855 r Spenſer' State of Ireland. 

85 323 +, bY. nds 8 

Thou ſcarlet fin, robb'd this bewailing [and | 

Ot noble Buckingham. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

What had he done to make him tly the lard? Shakeſp. 
The chief men of the land had great authority; though 

the government was monarchical, it was not deſpotick. 


Ihe princes delighting their conceits with confirming their 
Knowledge, ſceing wherein the ſea-dilcipline diflered from 
the land-ſervice, they had pleaiing entertainment. Sidney. 
| He to-might hath boarded a lard-carrack ; 
If it prove lawful 7 5 he's made tor ever. 


Shakeſp. 
By land they tounc 5 


that huge and mighty country. Abbot. 


war, we within two months have won cne town, 
Neceſſity makes men ingenious and hardy; and if they 
have but /aud-room or ſca-room, they find ſupplies for their 
hunger. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Vet, if thou go'ſt by land, though griet pofleſs 
My loul ev'n then, my fears would be the leſs: 
But ah! be warn'd to ſhun the wat'ry way. Dryden, 
They turn their heads to ſca, thei terns to lad, 
And greet with greedy joy th” Italian ttrand. Dryden, 
I writ not always in the proper terms of navigation, or 
land. ſerwiccec. Dryden's MAneis. 
The French are to pay the ſame duties at the dry ports 


importation or exportation by ſea. Addijon's Freehalder. 
The Phœnicians carried on a land-trade to Syria and 
Mciopotamia, and ſtopt not ſhort without puſhing their 
trade to the Indies. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
The ſpecies brought by land-carriage were much better 
than thote which came to Egypt by lea. Arbulhnot. 
3. Ground; ſurface of the place. Unuſual, SED 
Hoencath his ſteely caſque he felt the blow, | 
And roll'd, with limbs relax'd, along the land. Pope. 
4. An eltate real and immovable. | 
| To forfeit all your goods, lands, and tenements, 
Caitles, and goods whatſoever, and to be | 
Out of the king's protection. Shakeſpeare's Heary VIII. 
He kept himſelf within the bounds oi loyalty, and enicy- 
ed certain lands and towns in the borders of Polonia, Knoles, 
This man is freed from ſervile hands, 
Ot hope to riſe, or fear to fall: 
Lord of himſelf, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hata all. 
5. Nation people. | 
Theſe anſwers in the filent night receiv'd, 
The king bimlelt divulg'd, the land believ'd. Dryden. 
6. Urine. [hlond, Saxon. ] As 
Probably this was a coarle expreſſion in the cant ſtrain, 
formerly in common uſe, but ſince laid àſide and forgotten, 
which meant the taking away a man's life. For 4% d or lant 
is an old word for urine, and to ſtop the common paſſages 
and functions of nature is to kill. Hanmer. 
You are abuſed, and by ſome putter on, 
That will be damn'd for't; would I knew the villai 
I would land-damn him. 
Jo LAND. v. a. from the noun.] To let on ſhore, 
You ſhall hear 
The legions, now in Gallia, ſooner landed 
In our not fearing Britain. Shaleſpeare's Cymbeline. 
I told him of the army that was landed; 8 
He laughed at it. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
He who rules the raging wind, 
To thee, O ſacred ſhip, be kind, 
Thy committed pledge reſtore, 


Watton. 


Dr;4n's Horace. 


And laud him fately on the ſhore, 
Js Another 


Glanwille's Scepfis, c. 16. 


Diſeaſes in our bodies. SHEA. Anthony and Cleopatra, 


LA'NCELY. adj. [from lance.} Suitable to a lance, Not in 


ner ot opening a vein then was by ſtabbing or pertuſion, as 


uce.] To 


All the nations of Scythia, like a mountain flood, did 


3 Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. | 
| 2. Earth; diſtin& from water. wy 


With eleven thouland /azd-foldiers, and twenty-lix thips WF 
Bacon, 


through which they pats by l/and-carriage, 45 we pay upon 
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Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
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Another Typhis ſhall new ſeas explore; 
Another Arygoland the chiets upon th 1berian 
Ty Laub. v. 4. To come to ſhore, 
Let him land, ; 
And folemnly ſee him ſet on to London. Shak. Hen. V. 
Land ye not, none of you, and provide to he gone from 
this coatt within {ixteen days. Bacin's New Atlantis. 
L /and, with lacklets mens; then adore 0 
T heir gods.  Dryden's Anas. 
I, aND-FORCES, A. ſ. {[andand force.] Warhke powers not 
naval; toldiers that ferve on land. 92 | 
We behold in France the greateſt /and-forces that have 
ever been known under any Chriſtian ee Jemple. 
LAN DED. adj. L from land.) Having a fortune, not in money 
but in land. . 
A landleſs knight makes thee a landed ſquire. Shabeſp. 
Men, whole living lici together in one ſhire, are com- 
monly counted greater /anled than thoſe whoſe hvings are 
diſperſed. Bacon's Collection of Good and Ewvil. 
Cromwell's officers, who were tor levelling lands while 
they had none, when they grew /anded tell to crying up 
magna charta. Temple. 
- 'N houſe of commons mult conſiſt, for the molt part, of 
landed men. | Addiſon's Freehulder, N“ 20. 
LaXDFALL. . /. [{and and fall.] A. fudden tranſlation of 
property in land by the death of arich man. _ 85 
LA NDFLOOD. 2. /. [land and food.] Inundation. | 
Appreheations of the attections of Kent, and all other 
places, looked like a /andflood, that might roll 
- not how tar. N | :  .Ctar 
La'NDHOLDER. 2. ſ. land and holder.) One whole fortune 
is in land. . | 8 LS 
Money, as neceflary to trade, may be conſidered as in his 
hands chat pays the labourer and landbelder; and if this 
man want money, the manufacture is not made, and fo the 
wade 1s . | Locke. 
La'NDJoORBER, 2. ſ. {[landand job.] O 
lands for other men. | 
It your matter be a miniſter of ſtate, let him be at home 
to none but his /and-jobbers, or lus inv enter of new tunds. 


ſors . Bid. 


German title of dominion, #5) SORE 
Lax'NDING 5 5 | . 

„„ Caf from land.] The topof ſtairs. 
LAN DISd-PLAcE. 5 FTlfrom 4:4 P | 


Let the ſtairs to the upper rooms be upon a fair, open 


grave,a count, German.] A 


newel, and a fair landing-place at the top. Bacon. 
The landing-place is the uppermoſt ſtep of a pair of ſtairs, 
iz. the floor of the room youu aſcend upon. Moxon. 


There is a ſtair-caſe that ſtrangers ale generally crrried 
to lee, where the ealineſs of the aſcent, the diſpoſition of 
the lights, and the convenient lardwg, are adnurably well 
contrived. Addiſon's Renard on Italy. 

What the Romans calle veſtibulum was no part of the 
houte, but the court and {andirg-place between it and the 
ſtrcet. „ *** 

LAN DLADx. z. ſ. [land and lady.] 
1. A woman who has tenants holding from her. 
2. The mittrets of an inn. | 8 

It a ſoldier drinks his pint, and offers payment in Wood's 
halfpence, the /-xdlady may be under lome difficulty. SSt. 
La'xDitss. [trom lard.) Without property; without fortune. 

Os 2 Young Fortmbras, - | 

. O! unimproved mettle, hot and full, | 
Hath in che tkirts of Norway, here and there, 

Shark'd up a liſt of [rndlefs refolutes,. Shake} 


LA'NDLOCKED. adj. {land und lock. ] Shut in or incloted with 
Jandl. | N 


There are few natural parts better /andlocted, and cloſed 


on all ſides, than this ſeems to.be have been. Ad4if. on Italy. 


© LANDLOPER. . /. [land and loopen, Dutch. ] & landman; 
a term of reproach uſed by ſcamen of thole who pats their | 


-lives on ſhore. 35 . 
LA'NDLORD.. 1. /. [land and bord.) 


1. One who owns lands or houſes, and has tenants under him. 


This regard ſhall be had, that in no place, under any 


lanillord, there thall be many of them placed together, but 

dilperſed. | . Spenjer's State of Ireland, 

The uni 

It is a generous pleature in a ln 

| tenants look fat, fleek, and contented. 
a The maſter of an inn. 


lord, to love to ſee all his 


Upon our arrival at the inn, my companion fetched out 


the jolly landicrd, who knew him by his whiſtle. Addiſon. 
IL NDNMARK. A. J. Claud and ar. ] Any thing ſet up to pre- 
lere the boundaries of lands. e 
I' tht midtit, an altar, as the land-mart, ſtood. 
Ruſtick, of graſſy ſod. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. I. 432. 
Then {and-marks limited to each his right; | 
Poor all before was common as the light. Dryden. 
Though they are not ſelf-evident principles, yet if they 
have been made out from them by a wary and unqueſtion- 


able deduction, they may ſerve as land-marks to thew what | 


lies in the direct way of truth, or is quite beſides it. Locke. 
LANDSCAPE. n./. [/and/chape, Dutch. ] | 
1. A region; the prolpect of a country. 
LED Lovely ſeem de 
That landſcape! and of pure, now purer air, 
Meets his approach. Milt. Par. Loft, 6 
| Nl ſcarce upriſen, 
Shot parallel to th earth his dewy ray, 
Diſcov'ring in wide landſcape all the eaſt 
Of paratlile, and Eden's happy plains. 
Straight mine eye hath caught new pleaſures, 
Whilſt the landſcape round it meaſures, 
Ruſſet lawns and tallows grey, | 
Where the nibbling flocks do ſtray. Milton.” 
We are like men entertained with the view of a ſpacious 
landſcape, where the eye paſſes over one pleaſing proſpect into 
another. | 2 : Addiſon. 
2. A picture, repreſenting an extent of ſpace, with the various 
objects in it. Nice | 
As good a poet as you are, you cannot make finer land- 
ſeapes than thole about the king's houſe. Addiſon s Guardian, 
Ott in her glaſs the muſing ſhepherd ſpies | 
The wat'ry /andſcape of the pendant woods, 
And abſent trees, that tremble in the floods. Pope. 
LaxD-TAX. 2. /. [land and tax.] Tax laid upon land and 
houſes. 


Milton. 


If mortgages were regiſtered, land-taxes might reach the | 


lender to pay his proportion. Locke. 
LanD-WAITER. z. .. [land and waiter.) An officer of the 
cuſtoms, who is to watch what goods are landed. | 

Give aguinea to a knaviſh land- auaiter, and he ſhall con- 
nive at the merchant for cheating the queen of an hundred. 

| Savif?'s Examiner, Ne 27. 
LA'NDWARD. adv. [from land.] Towards the land. 

They are invincible by reaſon of the overpouring moun- 
tains that back the one, and ſlender tartification of the other 
to landivard. Sandys's Journal. 

LAN ZE. 2. .. {/aen, Dutch; lana, Saxon.] 
i. A narrow way between hedges. 
All flying | 

Though a ſtraight lane, the enemy full hearted, IE 
Str. ck down ſome mortally. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 


| 3. Stile; manner of expreſſion. 


they knew | 
Clarendon. | 


ne who buys andiells | 


S$wift's Direci iuus to the Steward. | 


Arbuthnot on Coins. | 


| LANGUIDNESS. 2. ſ. [trom languid. ] 


. Hamlet. | 
Atandleſs kmght hath made a landed tquire. Shakeſp. ] 


verſal landlord. 8 Sans Auth. and Cleopatra. 
Clarifa. | 


„iv. J. 153. 


2. Dully; tedioutl 


Dingle or bulky dell, of this wild wood, 88 
And every bolky bourn. ; Milton. 
Through a cloſe {are as I purſu'd my journey. Otavay. 

A pack-horſe is driven conſtantly in a narrow lane and 
dirty road, Locke. 
2. A narrow ſtreet; an alley; | 

There is no ttreet, not many laues, where there does not 
live one that has relation to the church. Syrat'ã Sermons, 
3. A paſluge between men ſtanding on each hide. 

The earl's ſervants ſtood ranged on both ſides, and made 
the king a Jane. Bacon Henry VII. 
LANERET, 2. J. M little hawk. . 
LANGUAGE. E. ſ. [language, French; lingua, Latin. ] 

1. Human ſpeech. 2 

We may define language if we conſider it more materially, 

to be letters, forming and producing words and ſentences; 
but if we conſider it according to the delign thereot, then 
tanguage is apt ſigns for communication of thoughts, Holder. 
2. I he tongue of one nation as diſtinct from others. 
O! good my lord, no Latin; 
I am not ſuch a truant ſince my coming, 
As not to know the language I have liv'd in, 
He not from Rome alone, but Greece, 
Like Jaſon, brought-the golden fleece; 
To him that language, though to none 
Ot th' others, as his own was known. ; 


Shakeſp. 


Though his language ſhould not be refin'd, 
It muſt not be obicure and impudent. Roſcommon. 
Others for language all their care expreſs, | 
And value books, as women, men, tor drels : 
Their praile is ſtillthe ſtile is excellent; 

The ſenſe, they humbly take upon content. Pope. 
LA'NGUAGED. adj. { trom the noun. ] Having various lan- 
Suages. | | - 

He wand'ring long a wider circle made, 
And many languag'd nations has ſurvey'd. 
LANGUAGE-MASTER, . 
whole profeſſion is to teac 


Pope. 
nguages. 
them in the ſtile proper for a miniſter. 


LANGUET. 2. J 
lorm of a tongue. 


Spectator, Ne 305. 


| LANGUID. adj. [languidus, Latin. } 


1. Faint; weak; feeble. 3 
Whatever renders the motion of the blood /angauid, diſ- 


the blood, diſpoſeth to an alkaline acrimony. Arbuthnot. 
No ſpace can be aſſigned fo vaſt, but itill a larger may be 


locity or flowneſs may ſtill be conceived. 
2. Dull; heartleſs. 3a 
; 70h | | I'll haſten to my troops, 
And fire their languid fouls with Cato's virtue. 
LAa'NGUIDLY. adv. (from languid.] Weakly; teebly. _ 
The menſtruum work*das /angurdly upon the coral, as it 
did before they were put into the receiver. | 
Weaknels ; feeblencts; 
want of ſtrength. | Es 
To LA'NGUISH. . 2. { 
1. To grow feeble; to pine away; to lole ſtrength. 
BY | Let her languiſh TH 
A drop of blood a-day ; and, being aged, 
Die of this folly. - . 
We and our fathers do languiſb of ſuch diſcaſes. 
What can we expect, but that her /argui/pings thould end 
in death. | Decay of Piety. 
| His ſorrows bore him off; and ory laid 
His languiſb d limbs upon his homely bed. Dryder's An. 
2. To be no longer vigorous in motion; not to be vivid in ap- 
pearance, 5 | gk 5 . 
I, ue troops with hate inſpir'd, 
Their darts with clamour at a diſtance drive, 
And only keep the languifh'd war alive. Dryden's 
3. To link or pine under ſorrow, or any {low paſſion. 
1 What man who knows 
What woman is, yea, what ſhe cannot chuſe 
But mult be, will his free hours larguzhþ out © 
For aſſured bondage. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
The land ſhall mourn, and every one that dwelleth therein 
languiſh. - 8 Hoſea, iv. 3. 
I have been talking with a ſuitor here, 
A man that /argui/bes in your dilpleature. Shak. Othello, 
A was about htteen when I took the liberty to chute fon 
myſelf, and have ever ſince languiſbed under the diſpleaſure 
of an inexorable father. Addijon's Spectalor, Ne 181. 
Let Leonora conſider, that, at the very time in which ſhe 
languiſhes tor the lots of her deceaſed lover, there are perſons 


juſt periſhing in a ſhipwreck. Addiſox's Spectator, Ne 163. 

4. To look with ſoftneſs or tendernels. 5 

| What poems think you loft, and to be red 

With languiſbing regards, and bending head? Dryden. | 

LAa'NGUISH. 2. . [from the verb.] Soft appearance. | 
And the blue languiſb of ſoft Allia's eye. Pope. 


8 hen forth he walks, 
Heneath the trembling /angui/b of her beam, 
With foften'd foul. 
LANGUISHINGLY. adv. [from languiſhing.} 
1. Weakly; feebly; with teeble ſoftnels. „ 
Leave ſuch to tune their own dull rhimes, and know 
What's roundly ſmooth, or [argui/hingly flow. Pope. 
Alas! my Dos, thou ſeeſt how lang and languiſbingly 
the weeks are paſt over tince our latt talking. Sidney. 
LAN 5 UISHMENT, 2. /. [languifſemment, French; from lan- 
uiſh, Jo 
1. Bede of pining. | 
By that count, which lovers books invent, 
The ſphere of Cupid torty years contains 
Which I have waſted in long larguiſhment, | 
That ſeem'd the longer for my greater pains. Spexſer. 
2. Softneſs of mien. | 
Humility it expreſſes, by the ſtooping or bending of the 
head; languiſbment, when we hang it on one fide. Dryden. 


| LA'NGUOR. 2. /. [languor, Latin; langueur, Fr.] Languor 


and laſſitude ſignifies a faintneſs, which may ariſe from want 
or decay of ſpirits, through indigeſtion, or too much exer- 


tion of ſecretion by the common diſcharges. Quincy. 
Well hoped I, and fair beginnings had, 
That he my captive languor thould redeem. Fairy Queen, 


For theſe, theſe tribunes, in the duſt I write 
My heart's deep languor, and my ſoul's fad tears. Shak. 
Academical diſputation gives vigour and briſknels to the 
mind thus exerciſed, and a ppb the languor of private ſtud 
and meditation. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
To iſles of fragrance, lily-filver'd vales 
Diffuſing languor in the panting gales. Dunciad. 
LA'NGUOROUS. adj. ¶languoreux, Fr.) Tedious; melancholy. 
Dear lady, how ſhall I declare thy caſe, 
Whom late I left in /anguorous conſtraint. Fairy Queen. 
To LANIATE. v. a. [lanio, Latin.] To tear in pieces; to 
rend; to lacerate. 
LA'NIFICE. x. /. ¶laniſicium, Latin.] Woollen manufacture. 
The moth breedeth upon cloth and other lanifices, eſpe- 
cially if they be laid up dankiſh and wet. Bacon. 


u 
La'NIGBROUS, adj, [laniger, Latin,] Bearing wool, 


Denham. 


4 language and maſier.] One 
la | | 
The third is a fort of language-maſter, who is to inſtruct 


[languette, French.] Any thing cut in the 


poſeth to an acid acrimony ; what accelerates the inuton of 


imagined; no motion 1o {witt or languid, but a greater ve- | 
Bentley's Serm. 


Adiiſmn. 
B65 e. 


languir, French; langueo, Latin.J | 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | 
2 Har. 


En. 


| 2+ The loste part of a garn 


Thomſon's Spring, I. 1035. 95 


ciſe; or from an additional weight of fliuids, from a diminu- | 


| LANK. aj. [lone Dutch.] 

1. Looſe; not tilled up; not ſtitfened out; not fat 
lender. 5 . | 
The commons haſt thou rack'd 3 the 
Are lank and Jean with thy extortions. 
Name not Winterface, whole tkin's tlack 
Lank, as an unthritt's purſe, 4 
We let down into the receiver a great bladde 
the neck, but very lanł, as not containing aboy 
but capable of containing ten times as much. 

Moiſt earth produces corn and graſs, but bo 
Too rank and too luxuriant in their growth 0 
Let not my land ſo large a promiſe boaſt. 
Leſt the lanò ears in length of tem he loft 
Now, now my bearded harveſt gilds the 


Thus dreams the wretch, and vain] 


7 Not plump; 


clergy's bags 
Shake /peare, 


: Dome, 
well tied at 
Byte. 


k D "den, 
plain, 


ed gp | , Y thus dream, 
Till his laut purſe declares his money gone Ms on, 


Meagre and lank with taiting crown, 
And nuthing lett but tkin and bone: 
They jutt keep life and foul together. | 
2. Milton ſeems to ule this word for faint: langnid 
He, piteous of her woes, rear her lent bag | 
And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In nectar'd lavers frew'd with aſphodil ; 
us agen nf. from Zank.)] Want of plumpneſs 
3 N a E 3 Fe J. tanier, French; lanarias, Latin.] A ſpecies 
LANSQUESET. 1. . [lance and knecht, Dutch.} 
1. A common fout-fouldier. 
2. A game at cards. | 
LANTERN, 2. /. ¶lanterne, French 
miſtake often written lanthorn.] 
1. A tran{parcnt caſe for a candle. 
. God ſhall be my hope, 
My ſtay, my guide, my lanthorn to my feet. $1.4 g 
Thou art our admiral; thou bearett the lanthori in 
oop, but tis in the nole of thee; thou art the nike of 1 
urning lamp. Shakejpeare's Henry; IV. Wy 
A candle la ſteth longer in a /arthornthan at large 72 8 
Amongtt the excellent acts of that king, one ban t 8 
eminence, the erection and inſtitveion of a tociety whim. 
call Sulomon's Houle the nobleit foundation that ove "ol 
and the /anthorn of this Kingdom. Bac "+ At So, 
O thieviſh night, „ 
Why ſhould thou, but for ſome fel 
In thy dark laxthorn thus cloſe up the itars, - 
That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd their lamps 
Wich everlaſting oil, to give due light £ 
To the miſled and lonely traveller. Mir 
Vice is like a dark /anthorn, which turns its bright us 
only to him that bears it, but looks black and difinal ine 
ther's hand. 2 Government of the Tei; 
Judge what a ridiculous thin git were, that the contin 
ſhadow of the earth thould be broken by ſudden mMraculcus 
eruptions of light, to prevent the art of the lantern-nter 
| More's Divine Dials-46; 
There are at Paris, Madrid Liibon, Rotac, an Cay 
tals, in the walls of which are placed machines in the flag 
ot large lanthorns, with a little door in the tide of og, 
3 „ . | Ada „ia. 
Our ideas ſucceed one another in our minds, not much. 
like the images In the inſide of a lantheru, turned rev! by 
the heat ot a candle. . i 
2. A ngahoule, a light hung out to gni-le Hips. 
_ Caprea, where the laut born fix oy hints 
. Shines hike a moon through, the benightel y- 
While by its beams the wiry ſailor Hcets. Aditi 
| LANTERN Jews, A term uled of a thin vilage, ſuck st 4 
candle were burning in the mouth might trautant the che, 
Being very lucky in a pair of long ij how 
his face into a hidcous grimace. Ada Src. 17% 
4 LaNuGiNOUs, adj. ¶lanugiuaſus, Latin.] Duviy j c. 


Dryden, 


$ Wit 


Milt, 


3 laterna, Latin: it! by 


onious end, 


A. 


A. 


P 


with ictt hair. 
Lay. u. J. [\eppe, Saxon; lappe, German.] 
: ient, which may be doubled at 
plealure. | EE | | | 
If a joint of meat fails on the ground, take it up ge, 
wipe it with the {op of your coat, and then put Lino te 
CI Fa Sewwift's Direfion: to the fun. 
2. The part of the cloaths that 18 tpreaa ho. 12ontaily over te 
Eknees as one hits down, ſo as any thing nioy lie in t. | 
IIt feeds each living plant with liquid foo, |, 
| And fills with flowers fair Flora's painted fp, Seb 
Upon a day, as love lay fwectly llumb'niug 
All in his mother's /ap, 
A | res bee, with his loud trum 
: bout him flew by hap. 
Til make my haven in a lady's lap, 
And wich ſweet ladies with my words and 
| She bids you | 
All on the wanton ruthes lay you down, 
| And reſt your gentle head upon her lap, 
And ſhe will üng the fong that pleaſeth you. 
55 Let us rear | 
The higher our opinion, that cur ſtirring 
Can from the lap of Egypt's widow pluck 
The ne'er-luit-wearicd Anthony. 
. Hlcav'n's almighty Sire 
Melts on the botom of his love, and pours 
Himſelf into her Jap in fruitful thow'rs. dat 
Men expect that religion thould cott them no pains of 
that happineſs ſhould drop into their laps. — “ 
e {truggies into breath, and cries for ad; 
Then, helpleſs, in his mother's lap is laid, 
He creeps, he walks, and iſtuing into man, 
Grudges their life from whence his own began: 
Retchleſs of laws, atte&ts to rule alone, 
Anxious to reign, and re{Heis on the throne. | 


pet murm' rr, 
| Hen ns 


looks. Cal. 


$ ale 


Salo heart 


*. . 
Aa! 
PAIR » 


Pulle. 


To LAP. v. 4. {from the noun.] 

1. To wrap or twitt round any thing. el 

le hath a long tail, which, as he deſcends from he 

laps round about the boughs, to keep Key e = 

| oY Sake 

About the paper, whoſe two halves were Faid [ ou 
and blue, and which was Riff like thin paftheard . te 
ſeveral times a ſlender thread of very black H. 

2. To involve in any thing, 

As through the flow'ring foreſt rat 

In her rude hairs ſweet flowers themſelves di 


And flouriſhing freſh leaves and ploſſoms did 


ſhe fied, 
af; 
env ap. 
Her- 


The thane of Cawder gan a diſmal cant 
Till that Bellona's bridegroom, {apt in hie gn. 
Contronted him. Safeſfeals 
When we both lay in the held, 
Frozen almoſt to death, how he did /af me, 
Ev'n in his garments, and did give himictty 
All thin and naked, to the numb cold night. 
Ever againſt eating cares, 
Lap me in ſoft Lydian airs. a 
ndulgent Fortune does her care employ 
And ſmiling, broods upon the naked 5 45 folds, 
Her garment ſpreads, and laps him in we. . 
And covers with her wings from nighitl) — = 
Here was the repoſitory of all the wile © 
power between the nobles and commons, 
the boſom of a Nero and a Caligula. 


Slalaß. 


alu. 


Di 
10113 


ey? 


4. 


N. 


LOTTO 


THKER, 
L 


1 


Vang 
Woh? 
unned 
CUicu$ 
ater. 
115 {ei, 
ome 
: ſhape 
lem. 
fea, 
ich un- 


191.4 e 
Und Ty 


— 
J. . 


* 


5. 1. To be ſpread or twiſted over any thing. | 
Wees. 91,045 Are opacous; at their hinder enus, where 
X * qd Ae traulparent, lie the wing ot a fly. Greau. 
they 4 0, { [4/1140 934X011 3 lappen, Dutch. } To iced by 
I er * 5 ations of tlie tongus. 5 
Ty” "Y * ov tne nver Nilus nde being thirity, lap haſtily 
ey 00 Aung Anne ©-> Wr ee 
2 ad toups ierved up in broad diſhes, Au 10 the 10x 
le 1/10 Belly and bade his guelt aeartiiy welcome. 
L A 1. 4, Fable 31. 
Che tongue ſerves not only for taltingz, out ivi BYULICaULn 


1 


tion, in man, by licking; in the dog and Cat Kind, 


1 Far Kaj eu the Creation. 
1, h © a : 
J LAP. L. 4. To lick up. 


For He 
They'!} take ſubgcition, as A cat laps milk. 
Upon a bull : | 
Two horrid lions rawpts and iciz*d, and tugg'd off, bel- 
lowly Uu, a 
Both men aud dogs came; yet they tore the hide, and /aft 
their fill. Chapman's Iliad, b. xvin. 
Loos. 1. J. L and dog. ] A lituc dog, tonuicd by ladies 


Sbabeſp. 


n (ite Ap. 1 1 
One vi tem made his court to the la- dg, to wmp1 ove his 
jnterelt with the lady. 5 oliier. 
Theſe, it the laws did that exchange ation d, 
Would tave their Jap-dog ſooner than their lord. Dryden. 
Lop-dogs give temictves the rouling ſhake, 
An ileeplcts lovers juit at twelve awake. 5 Pope. 
IA rr UL. nf. {ap and iu As much as can be contained 
in the lap. | | 5 . 
- 85 Send a wild vine, and gathered thereof wild gourdshis 
lapul, ana {hred them into the por ot pottage. : . 
Will [our per cent. increale, the number ot lenders? It i 
will not, then all the plenty of money theſe conjureis beitow 
upon us, is but like the gold and hlver which old women be- 
conjurers betto by whole {apjcts on poor cre-- 


Y bs cn 
here Cie 


dulous girls.“ 8 3 Locke. 
LV IC ib. nf, [lapicida, Latin.] A ſtonecutter. Diet. 


LA rIb ak Y. 2. J [{apidaire, French. ] One who deals in ſtones 
gzems. | ; | 8 s 

5 5 2 cock was turning up adunghill, he eſpied a diamond; 

Wal, ſays he, this ſparkling foolery now toa lapidar would 


a barley-· corn had been worth torty on t. L Eſtrauge. 
Ob all the many forts of the gem kind reckoned up by the 
leþidaries, there are not above three or four that are original. 


J LA PIDAT E. v. a. [apido, Laun.] To tone; to kill 
ſton ug. 3 js „ 
Lara TION. 7. . {lapidatio, Latin; lapidation, French. JA 
ttamng. | 5 8 
Larrbgous. adj, [ lapideus, Latin. ] Stony; of the nature ot 

kone, | e : 
There might fall down into the lapiceous matter, hefore it 
vas CGi1cretecl into a tone, ome imalli toad, Which might re- 
mann tacre unprilened, till the matter about it were con- 
dend. 8 Ray on the Creation. 

- Lapib4 sCENCE, x. /. [lapudeſco, Latin. ] Sony concrenion, 
Ot Lans ceratites, or cor u icfiite, in iubterraneous cavi- 
tice, tueng are many wo be tound in Germany, which are but 
thc cue, and putretattive mutations, of hard bodies. 
| Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. ic. 2%. 
ing to tune. | 
Layivirica'TiON, nf. 
toumng ſtones. | „ 
Induration or lahidification of ſubſtances more ſoft, is ano- 
ther degree of condenſation. Bacon's Natural a:jtory. 

Lapibrrick. 44. ee, French. ] Forming ſtoncs. 

0 


Caf idification, French.] The act of 


I e atoms ot the lap! 
ing regular, do conc in producing iegular ſtones. Gre. 
LA PIbisr. x. /. | trom le, Laun.] A dealer in ſtones or 
gems. ; g ; ; f 
_ tiirlnefs, wherein ſome ſtones exceed all other bodies, be- 
mg exattedtotauat degree, that art in vain endeavours to coun- 
terten it, the tactitious ttores of cheniitts in imitation being 


I HF. n./ Latin. ] A ſtone. 
ps Lau. 5 8 
Cas ie lanul?, er azure ſtone, is a copper ore, very com- 
Pact and Hard, {0 as to take a high poliſh, and is worked into 
a1 y0Lery of toys. It is tound in detached lumps, uſually 
0 12222 07 a man's fit, of an elegant blue colour, beauti- 
Wy vacate with clouds of white, and veins of a ſhining 
Fold cour: thatof Alia and Atrica is much ſluperior to the 
Lollemian or German kind: it has been uted in medicine, 
DLL Teton! practice takes no notice ot it: to it the painters. 
#2 ts Tyr their beautiful uitra-marine colour, which 
only 2 Ccaicination of laps laxuli. : ul. 
Leerrk. 4. . [from lap.] a 
1. Un who wraps up. | Os 
Lacy may be lappers of linen, and bailiffs of the manor, 
F Switt's Conſideration on Two Bills. 
* Ode vrho laps or licks.” - 


Lappe CO 
- + 


121A Aang | J # 
a! LWOLC, 


$9005 of the mind are preſerved in the memory, notwith- 
3 lapſe of time. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 
error; mall miſtake. 
41e 
WU unto truth. Brown's Hulgar Erroaurs. 
. weakneſs of human underſtanding all will confeſs; 
--. x conndence of moſt practically diſowns it; and it 1s 
ed to privadethem of it from others /ap/es than their own. 
T* SGlanbwille's Sreßſis, c. 9. 
dis Seri 
a al thole laf es and failings, to which our infirmi- 
I: had EXPO us. Rogers's Sermons. 
could fin n — my conſtant buſineſs to examine whether I 
what. l ee lapfe in ſtile or propriety through my 
tiniſhed un ection, that I might ſend it abroad as the moſt 
1 Fi piece,” .. Saat. 
ation of right from one to another. 
Preſent geg to a vacant church, a layman ought to 
otherwiſe bo tour months, and a clergyman within fix, 
7 Lapsg. 8 K Aker 8 lapſe of right, happens. Ae. 
1. To glide flow! trom the noun. ] 
WP. 8. 84055 to fall by degrees. e 
vowel: I 5 es to ſhorten our words, by retrenching the 
barity eth 95 ng elſe but a tendency to /afye into the bar- 
nd whoſe = e nor thern nations from whom e are deſcended, 
2. To fall in I Sunges labour all under the ſame defegt. Sæuiſt. 
mn any thing; to flip. 
0 ave ever narrified my friends, 
Fallen s chief, with all the 626 that verity 
without lap/ing ſuffer. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
Is ſorer th To lapſe in fulneſs 5 
15 dan to lye for need; and falſehood 


*T& in kings than beggars, Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


have been the making of him; but, as to, any ule of mine, 


Mood ward s Natural Hiſtory. | 
IS 
Dit. | 


LariD=® SCENT. adj, Llapideſceus, Latin, ] Growing or turn- 


L, as well as jaune principle, be- | 


cant / detected by an ordinary lf ::/t. Ray en Creation. | 


2. / {[Urainative of lap. ] The parts of a head-dreſs | 


How naturally do you apply your hands to each other's. 


1458 and ruffles, and mantuas. Swift. 
"5 als gUGE. 
ESD Round I faw a 
A. Cale, and ſhady woods, and ſunny plains, + 
a quid lapſe ot murm'ring ſtreams. Milton. 


dare petty errors and minor lat ſes, not conſiderably. 


ure may be ufefully applied as a caution to | 


LAR 


3. To ſlip by inadvertency or miitakxe, | | 

Hemer, in his characters of Vulcan and Therſites, has lap/ed 
into tic durietque character, and departed from that ſertous 
au CHENUAL i & 1 EPpICK poem. Addijon's Spectator. 

Let there be wo wiltal peryerhon of andi HCAulag ; No 

ſudden i217ure oi.a lapſed tyliabie to play upon ii. Watts. 

4. Io luis tae proper ume. 

| Niytelt ſtood out; 

For which 1t I be de m chis place, 

I ina pay gear, - Shakejpeare's Twelfth Night. 


term of law, 10 it may allo be deierted by a lapie oi tie worm 
ot a judge. - Ayliffe's Parergon. | 
5. 10 tai by the neglivence of one propriewr iy another. 
Ii the archbimop zan not nit it up within fix months en- 
ſuing, it %% to the king. | ies Farergen. 
6. To tall ron perfection, truth, or faith. 
: Once more | will renew 
His /affed pow'ts, though tortéit, and enthrall'd 
By in ww tuul exuriitant denres. Milton S Paradiſe Loft. 
Indeed us charge fecuis deugned as anarince of aivertion, 
a {piout of that tig-tice whick was to hide the nakedncis ot 
lafſed Adam. 5 Decay Hiety. 
Al pubhick forms ſuppoſe it the molt principal, univerial, 
and daily reqynite to tue 4% tate ot human corruption. 
: Decay 0) Pty. 
Theſe were looked on as lap/ed perſons, and great teve- 
rities vi penance were preicribed them, as appears by the 
canons of Ancyra, Stilling flect's Diſc. on Rom. Iaolatry.. 
 LavwWING. 2. / {ap and wwizy. | Aclamorous bud with long 
wings. 2 


— 


Ah! but I think him better than I fay, 
And yet would herem others eyes were worſe: 
Far trom her neſt the {apawizg cries away : 
My heart prays tor hun, thougi my tongue do curſe, 
| 5 | | Shakeſpeare. 
Acid how in fields the /apwwing Tereus reigns, 4 
The warbling nightingale in wocds complams. Dryden. 
La'"PWORK. 2. ,. [lep and work. ] Work in which one part 18 
interchaugeably wrapped over the other. 


A vaiket made of purcupine quills: the ground is a pack- | 


thread cau! woven, mto nich, by the ludian women, are 
wrought, by a kind of /ap-work, the quiils of porcupinss, 
not put, but of the young ones entire; mixed with white 
and black in even and indented waves. Grew's Mujaun. 
LARPOARD. ./ | | N 
Tae leti-hand tide of a ſhip, when you ſtand with your 


face tothe head, | „ © top 
Or whcn Ulyſſes on the {arboard ſhunn'd h 
Charybdis, ana by tur other whirtpool Reer'd. Milton. 
Tack to the larboard, and itand oft to tea, 
Veer ittarboard tea and land. | Dryden. 


LARCEN T. 2. J. ¶Llarctu, French; latrocinium, Latin. ] Petty 
thett. | 0 
Ihoſe laws would be very unjuſt, that ſhould chaſtiſe mur- 
dei and petty /arceny with the lame punihment. Spectator, 
LARCH. *. J. | Larix.] 
The leaves, which are long and narrow, are produced 
out ot little tubercles, in torm. of à pamter's pencil, as in 
te cedar of Libanus, but fall oft in Winter z ine cones are 
tmall and oblong, and, tor the molt part, have a tmall 
branch growing out ot the top; theie are produced at re- 
mae dittances trum the male flowers, on the tame tree; 
the male flowers are, tor the molt part, produced on the un- 
der ide of the branches, and, at their urlt appearance, are 
very like {mall cones. ID Millar. 
dome botanical criticks tell us, the peets have not rightly 
followed tue traditions of antiquity, in metamorphoung the 
liiters or Phaeton into poplars, who ought to have been 
tuined into larch wees ; tur that it is this kind of tree which 
ſheds a gum, and is commonly found on the banks of the Po. 
NE 5 A ddliſon on Italy. 
LARD. 2. {. ¶ lardum, Latin; lart, French, } . 
I. lhe gicaie of wine. | 22 | 
So may thy paſtures with their flow'ry feaſts, 
As tuddcnly as {ard, tat thy lean beatts, 
2. Bacon; tlie ticth of twine. 
Op By this the botling kettle had prepar'd, 
Aud to the table tent the lmoaking lard; . 
On which. with eager appetite they dine, OFT 
Dryden's Ovid. 


Donne. 


A ſaw'ry bit, that lerv'd to reli wine. 
| The ſacrifice they ſpedd;ʒ | 
Chopp'd off their nervous thighs, and next prepar'd 
TI” involve the lean in cauls, and mend with lard. Did. 
To LARD. wv. a. | larder, French; from the noun. ] 
1. To ſtuff with bacon. | 


The larded thighs on loaded altars laid. Dryden. 
No man /ards ſalt pork with orange-peel, 
Or garnithes his lamb with ſpitch-cockt ecl, King. 
2. To katten. NID | 
| Now Falſtaff ſweats to death, | 
{ And lards the lean earth as he walks along. Shakeſpeare. 


% Brave ſoldier, doth he lic 

. Larding the plain. 

3. To mix with ſomething elſe by way of improvement 
| I tound, Horatio, | 

A royal knavery; an exact command, 


Let no alien interpoſe 


Swearing by heaven; the poets think this nothing, their 

plays are fo much /arded with it. Colliers Viexv of the Stage. 

LAa'RDER. 2. /. [lardier, old French; from lard.) The room 
where meat is kept or ſalted. : 


out of the tchool houſe.  Aſcham's Schoolmaſler. 
Fleſh is ill Kept in a room that is not cool; whereas in a 


cool and wet larder it will keep longer. Bacon. 
So have I ſeen in laraer dark, 
Ot veal a lucid Join. Dorſet. 


Old age, 
Moroſe, perverſe in humour, dithdent 
The more he ſtil] abounds, the leſs content: 
His larder and his kitchen too obſerves, 3 
And now, lelt he ſhould want hereafter, ſtarves. King. 
LA'RDERER. Clarder. ] One who has the charge of the larder. 
LA'R DON. u. . French. ] A bit of bacon. 5 
e e orb (large, French; largus, Latin. } 
1. Big; bulky. | 
notes It. aſked me, What could be the reaſon, that in 
mountainous countrizs the men were commonly larger, and 
yet the cattle of all forts ſmaller, Temple. 
Great Theron fell, | 
Great Theron, large of limbs, of giant height. Dryden. 
Warwick, Leicelter, and Buckingham, bear a large oned 
ſheep of the belt ſhape and deepeſt ſtaple. Mortimer s Hub. 
2. Wide; extenſive. 


Their former large peopling was àn effect of the countries 


impoveriſhing. Careau's Survey of Cornwall. 
| t them dwell in the land, and trade therein; for it is 
large enough for them, | Gen. xxxiv. 21. 
There he conquered a thouſand miles wide and large. 
Abbots Deſcription of the Horld. 
3. Liberal; abundant; plentiful. | 
Thou ſhalt drink of thy fitter's cup deep and large. Exeł. 


As an appeal may be deleytea by tac appeilant's 4% the | 


|LaAKkGESS. A. J. e Fr.] A preſent; 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


Larded with many ſeveral forts of realons. Shaxeſpeare. | 


| La'RVATED. adj. [larvatus, Latin.] Malked, 


To !ard with wit thy hungry Epſom proſe. Dryden. | 
He lards with flourithes his long harangue, 
Tis fine, tay'it thou. | Dryden. | 


This timilitude is not borrowed of the larder houſe, but | 


: Vernal ſuns and ſhowers | 
Diffuſe their warmen, large} inttuence. Them. Autumn, 
4. Copicus; diftule, | 

\- e gave a large teſtimony under his hand, chat the 

Jad calried thenntelves with great civility. Clarendon, b. viii, 
I nugat be very large upon t e unportance and advan-— 
_ of caucation, and tay a great many things which have 
cc taid before. i Felton on the Claſficks, 
5. At LARGE. Without reſt aint, 
It you divide 4 Cane into two, and one ſpeak at the one 
end, and you lay your ear at the other, 1t w1 | carry the voice 
farther than in the air at large. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Thus incorporeal tpirits to [mulleſt tory:s 
Reduc d their ſhapes immenſe; and were at lar e, 
I tough without number ttiil, Milte s Paradiih Loft, 
'The children are bred up in their fathei's way ; ur lo plen- 
tituily provided for, tec they are lett at large 


, : 55 Sprat. 
our zeal becomes importunatez 

I've hitherto permitted it to rave 

And talk a: large; but learn to keep it in, 

Lelt it thouid tage more freedom wan 111 give it. Adili 


6. At LARGE. Dittuleiy. | 
Ducover more at lange what cauſe that was, | 
For I am ignorant, and cannot gueſs. SH . Hen. VI. 
It does not belong to this place to have that point debated 
at large. Watts. 
LARGELY, adv. [from l/arge.] | 
i. Widely; exteniively, To 
2. Copioully ; dittulely. | <> 
Where the author rreats more largely, it will explain the 
ſhorter hints and brief intimations. as“ Lap. of the Mind. 
3. Liberally; boumeoufly. OE 


How he lives and eats : 


How largely gives; bow ſplendidly he treats, Dryden. 
_ Thole, who in warmer climes complan, 
From Phoœbus' rays they ſuffer pain, | 
Muit own that pain is largely paid | 
By gen'rous wines beneath the ſhade, Swift. 
4. Abundantly. h LENS | I | 
They their fill of love, and love's diſport | 
Took largely; of their mutual guilt the teal, Milton. 


LARGENESS, . J. [from large. 


1. Bignels; bulk. 


London excels any other city in the whole world, either - 
in largene, or number ot inhabitants. Sprat's Sermons. 
or mult Bumaitus, his old honours ivte, 
In length and largeneſs like the dugs of cows, 
2, Greainets ; elevation. = 72 | 
There will be occation for {argeneſ5 of mind and agreeable- 
nels of temper. | Collier of Friendſbip. 
3. Extenſion; amplitude. 
They which would file away molt from the largeneſs of 
that offer, do in more {paring terms acknowledge little leſs. 
2 5 a | Hooker, b. v. & 27. 
Tue ample propoſition that hope makes | 
In all deſigns begun on earth below, | 
Falls in the promiled largene/s. Shaleſp. Troil. and Creſ. 
_ Knowing beit the /argereſs of my own heart toward n 
people's good and jutt contentment. King Charles. 
Shall grief contract the /argeneſy of that heart, 15 
In which not tear nor anger has a part ? Waller. 
Man as far tranſcends. the beaſts in largeneſi of deſire, as 
dignity of nature and employment. = Glanwville's Apolegy.. 
it che largentſs of a man's heart carry hum beyond pra- 
dence, we may reckon it illuſtrious weakneſs. L'Eftrange, 
4. Widenels. „ . . 
Suppoling that the multitude and largengſi of rivers ought 
to CONLINUC as great as now] we can ealily prove, that the ex- 
tent of the ocean could be no lets. Bentley"s Sermons. 
a gitt; a bounty, 
_ Ourcotters with too great a court, 1 
And liberal largefs, are grown ſomewhat light. Shakeſp. 
Ils left me; having aſſigned a value of about two thouſand © 
ducats, tor a bounty to me and my fellows ; for they give. 
great {argeſſes where they come.  Bacor's New Atlantis. 
A pardon to the captain, and a /argeſs 8 
Among the ſoldiers, had appeas'd their fury. Denham, 
The paltry lergeſs too ſeverely watch'd, _ i 
That no intruding gueſts uſurp a ſhare. Dryder's Ju. 
am enamoured ot Irus, whote condition will not admit 
of ſuch largeſſes. Addiſon's Spectator. 
La'rGITION. 2. J. [largitio, Lat.] The act of giving. Dit. 


Dryden, | 


LAKK. 2. /. [lapence, Saxon; lerk, Daniſh; lavrack, Scot- 


tith.] A tmall ſinging bird. | 
It was the ark, the herald of the morn. Shakeeare. 
Look up a height, the ihrill-gorg'd lar fo far | 
Cannot be ſeen or heard, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
In example of the heav'nly lar, | BD 


Thy teilow poct, Cowley, mark. Covey, 
Mark how the {ark and linnet ſing; 
With rival notes 
They ſtrain their warbling throats, | 
To welcome in the ſpring. 0 
LA REER. 2. . [from lar. ] A catcher of Iarks. Dic. 


LARKS PUR. 7. /. FEE N 
Its flower coni:{ts of many diſſimilar petals, with the up- 
permoſt contracted, which ends in a tail, and receives an- 
other bifid petal, Which alſo ends in a tail; in the middle 

riſes a pointal, which becomes a fruit of many pods collected 
into a head, and filled with ſeeds generally angular. Millar. 


Did. 
LA RUM. z. . [from alarum or alarm. | 
1. Alarm; noiſe noting danger. e 
Utterers of ſecrets he from thence deharr'd, 
His larum bell might loud and wide be heard, 
When cauſe requir'd, but never out ot time, 
Early and late it rung, at evening and at prime. Fairy 9. 
The peaking cornute her huſband dwelling in a HY 
larum of jealouſy, comes to me in the inſtant of our encoun- 
ter. | Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor, 
How far off lie theſe armies ? 
— Within a mile and halt. 


Then ſhall we hear their /arum, and they ours, 


: 2 Shakeſpeare. 

She is become formidable toall her neighbours, as the puts 
every one to ſtand upon his guard, and have a continual 
larum bell in his cars. Howel's Vocal Fore 

2. An inſtrument that makes a noiſe at a certain hour. 

Of this nature was that /arum, which, though it were but 
three inches big, yet would both wake a man, and of itſelf 
light a candle for him at any ſet hour, Wilkins. 

I fee men as Juſty and ſtrong that eat but two meals a 
day, as others that have ſet their ſtomachs, like larums, to 
call on them for tour or five, Locke on Education. 

The young Eneas all at once let down, 

Stunn'd with his giddy larum half the town, Dunciad. 

LARY'NGOTOMY. A. J. [Mpuy? and Tipo ; laryngotomie, Fr. 

An operation where the fore-part of the laryax is divid 
to aſſiſt reſpiration, during large tumours upon the uppei 
parts; as in a quinſey. Quincy. 
LARYNX. 2. ſ. [dent] The upper part of the trachea, whictk 
lies below the root of the tongue, before the pharynx. Quincy. 
There are thirteen muſcles ſor the motion of the five car- 
tilages of the larynx. Derham's Phyjico-Theology. 
LAaSCI'VIENT. adj. ¶laſciviens, Lat.] Frolickſome ; wanton- 


ing. 
Lascrvious, adj. [laſcivus, Latin.) Lewd ; luſtful, 
OP 6 X | In 


In what habit will you go along? 5 

— Not like a woman; for 1 would prevent, 

tic lovic encounters of lafervious men. 
| He on Eve 
Began to caſt laſei vious eyes; the him | 
As wantonly repaid; im luit they burn. Miltan's Par. Loft. 

Notwithltanding ali racir talk of reaſon and philoſophy, 
and those unantwerable dithcultics winch, over their cups, 
they pretend to have againit chriitianity; pertuade but the 
covetous man not to deity his money, the aſcivious man to 
throw off his lewd amours, andall their giant-hke objections 
aganit . ſhall preſently vanith. South's Sermons. 
2. Wanton; tott; luxurious. js . 
Grim viſaged war hath ſooth'd his wrinkled front; 

Aud now, inttead of mounting barbed ſteeds, 
| 4 iright the ona of N 8 | 

He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, ; 

To the Lee pie of a lute. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
LasCi'VIOUSNESS. . /. [from lajcivious,) Wantonnels, 
lootenels. | | No EG 

The reaſon pretended by Auguſtus was the [aſcrwviouneys 
of his elegies, and his art of love. Dryd. Preface to Ovid. 
LasC1VIOUSLY. adv. [tromlaſeivious.] Lewdly; wantonly; 
loolely. : 1 f 5 
LASII. z. /. {The moſt probable eg, of this word 

ſ:ems to be that of Skinner, from ſchlagen, Dutch; to ſtrike; 
whence flafh and laſb.I | „ 

1. A ltroke with any thing pliant and tough. 5 
55 From hence are heard the groans of ghoſts, the pains 


— 


Shakeſpeare. 


Ot lounding laſbes, and of dragging chains. Dryden's Au. 
Rous'd by the 2% of his own itubborn tail, | 

Our lion now will foreign toes aſi: il. Dryden. 

2. The thong or point of the whip which gives the cut or blow. 


Iller chip of cricket's bone, her 4% of film, 


Her waggoner a {mall grey-comed gnat, Shakeſpeare. 
I obſerved chat your whip wanted 4% toit. Spectator. 


3. Alealh, or ſteing in which an animal is held; a tnare; out 
of ule. 3 8 5 e 
Phe farmer they leave in the 4%, 
Wich lolles on every ſide. | 
4. A froke of ſatire; a ſarcaſm. 


/ . 


Tufſer”s Huſbandry. 


The moral is a 14% at the vanity of arrogating that to our- | 


{elves which ſuccceds well, L' Ejtrange. 
To LaSH. wv. 4. (from the noun.— 
1. To ſtrike with any thing pliant; to ſcourge. 
Lucagus to lab his hortes bends, Gn Re 
Prone to the wheels. | Dryden. 


Let's whip thele ſtragglers o'er the ſeas again, 


Lach hence thele over-weening rags of France, Shakeſp. | 


Lit inen out of their way./afþ on ever 10 fait, they are not 
at all the vicarer their journey's end.“ South's Sermons. 
| Ile chirg'd the flames, and thoſe that diſobey'd : 
He {af} d to duty with his 1word of light. Dryden. 
And limping death, laſb'd on by fate, 
Comes up do thorten halt our date. Dryden's Horace, 
Stern as tutors, and as uncles hard, | 


We lah the pupil, and defraud the ward. Dryden's Perf. | 


I.cauing on his lance he mounts his car, 3 
His fiery courſrrs /a/2ing through the air. Garth's Ovid. 
2. To move with a tudden ſpring or jirk. : TE 
The club hung found his cars, and batter'd brows. 
He falls; and /afhing up his heels, his rider throws. Dryd, 
3. To beat; to ſtrike with a ſharp found. ET 
The winds grow high, 
Ilmpendling tempelcs charge the tky: | 
"The lightning ilies, the thunder roars, 
And big waves 4% the frighted ſhoars. 
To ſcourge with ſatiree. „„ I Bn 
Could penion'd Boileau 4% in honelt ſtrain, | 
Flatt'rers and bigots ev'n in Louis' reign. Pope's Horace. 
F. To tie any thing down to the tide or malt of a ſhip. 
ToLa$H. wv. 4. Toply the chip. 
2 1 They 4% aloud, each other they provoke, 


I 


Pyion. 


4+ 


And lend their little fouls at every ſtroke. Dryden's An. 


Gentle or ſharp, according to thy choice, = 
To laugh ai fullics, or to 4% at vice, Dryden's Per/ins. 
Wheels claſh with wheets, and bar the narrow tireet; 
The lajhto winp relounds, i: Cas Trivia. 
LASHERK. . / from %.] One that whips or laſhes... : 
ILasS. 7. /. [from lad is formed laddeſs, by contraction 4%. 
Hickes.) A giuly a mad; a young woman: uled now only 
of mean girls... | f 

g Now was the time for vig'rous lads to ſhow 
Whit love or honour could invite them to; 

A goodly theatre, where rocks are round 


Wich reverend age, and lovely [ages crown'd. Waller. | 


A Zirl was worth forty of our widows z and an honeit, 
downkigut, plain dealing 4% it was.“ 8 
. They ſometimes an haity kiſs 
Steal trom ande lalſes; they with ſcorn, 3 

5 Aud neck reclin'd, reſent. PHP. 
La's>ITUDE. 2. /. [laguuds, Latin; lallitude, Fr.] Weart- 
nets ; fatigue. 5 i . Do: 
Lallitnde is remedied by bathing, or anointing with oi] and 


warm water; torall 4e i a kind of contuhon and com- 
nelſon of the parts; and bathing and anointing give a re- 
Bacen's Naturai Hiſtory. | 


Aion or enictlition. | | 
Afliduicy in cogitation is more than our embodied fouls 
can bear without {4//izude or diſtemper. Claiwville, Scepſ. 14. 
Sue ves and breeds in the air; tor the largeneſs and ught- 
nets of ker wiags and tail fultain her without ZuHit⁰ꝝ. More. 
Do not over-ratigue the ſpirits, leſt the mind be ſeized 
withalafitude, and thereby be tempted to nauleate, and row 
tired. | Iatts's eee of the Mind. 
From mouth and noſe the briny torrent ran, | 
Ami loſt in lafirude lay all the min, Pope's Odyſſey. 
n[itdo generally expreiles taut wearineſs which proceeds 
frum a dutempered fate, and not from exercite, which wants 


no remedy but reit: it proceeds from an increate of bulk, 


trom a dimiuution of proper evacuation, or from too great a 


contumption or the fluid weceliary to maintain the {pring of 
tlic loligs, as in fevers; or trom a viiited ſecretion of that 


nice, whereby the fibres are not ſupplied. Quincy. 


Lo 3SLORN, /. [laſs and {ora ] Forſaken by his mittrets, | 


| Brown groves, | 
Vol findow the dumilied baichelor loves, 
Bit P : —_ 
1 al LAJSLYT Hs 
I. XS F. ./ [(larerx, daxon; dactfie, Dutch. ] 
1. 1,414.5 that which follows all the reit in time. 


til wy end approach, and thus embrac'd, 


* 


Am pes: to die; but hear me {peak my 4%. Dryden. 


Ie, dd of Britons, let your names be read; 


5. Uimoſt, 


6. At LasT. In concluiion at the end. 


Rutt to a point, and tix at /aft. Freind. 
7. The LAST; the end. 
All politicians chew on wiſdom paſt, 5 
And blunder on in buſineſs to the laft. Pope. 


LAST. adwy. 


great wiſdom to /aff till time ſhould be no more. Addiſon. 
LasT: 2. J. [ lzpe, Saxon. ] F N 

| 1, Tne mould on which ſhoes are formed. 3 ; 
Ihe cobler is not to go beyond his laft. L. Eftrange. 


| times have laing white ones. 


| to put the part quickly again to any robuſt employment, 


I. Eftrange. 


S ore g Tempeſt. 


L AT 


Fools ambitiouſly contend 


For wit and pow'r; their /aft endeavours bend ; 
T” outthine each other. Dn jden's Lucretins, 


Gad, a troop ſhall overcome him: but he ſhall overcome 

at tne la/?, 3 Gen. xlix. 19. | 
Thus weathcr-cocks, that for a while | 

Have turn'd about with ev'ry blatt, 
Grown old, and deititute of oil, 


7, The lait time; the time next before the preſent. 
How long is't now kace laft yourtelf and I | 
Were in a matk. Shazeſpeare's Romeo aud Juliet. 
When /aft I dy'd, and, dear! 1 die | 
As oiten as from thee I go, 
I can remember yet that T 


Something did ſay, and lomething did beſtow. Donn. 
2. In concluſion. | IS bans 
leas'd with his idol, he commends, admires, BEE 
Adores z and 4a, the thing ador*d deſires. Dryden. 


To LAST. D. u. [lexran, Saxon. ] Lo endure; to contmuc; 
to pericvere. Retr 1h 
All more laſtiug than beautiful. Sidney. 
I thought it agreeable to my affection to your grace, to 
prefix your name before the eflays : for the Latin volume of 
them, being in the univerfal language, may /aft as long as 
books laft.. | | Bacon's Efjays. 
With teveral degrees of [aftizg, ideas are imprinted on the 
memory. . Locke. 
IThele are ſtanding marks of facts delivered by thole who 
were eye-witnelles to them, and which were contrived with 


A cobler produced ſeveral new grins, having been uled 
to cut faces over his laft, *' Adctifon's Spectator, Ne 174. 
Should the big /aft extend the ſhoe too wide, 8 
Fach ſtone would wrench th' unwary ſtep aide. Gay. 
2. [LAS T, German.] A load; a certain weight or meaſure, 
LA'STERY. 2. /. A red colour. Wa | 
Ihe vathtul blood her ſnowy cheeks did ſpread, 
That her became as poliſh'd ivory, | 
_ Waichcunning crattiman's hand hath overlail _ 
With fair vermilion, or pure {aflery. Fairy 5 58 
LASTA'GE. 2. "4 { leflage, French; lajiogte, Dutch; luxe, 
Saxon, a load. ] | . 
1. Cuttom paid for freightage. 
2. The ballaſt of a flip. 5 
La'STING. N adj. ¶ from 14ſt. ] 
1. Continuing; durable. . . 
Every violence offered weakens and impairs, and renders 
the body leſs durable and IAH. Ray on Creaion.. 
2. Ot long continuance; perpetual, 8 
White parents may have blach children, as negroes ſome- 
| Boyle un Colout's, 
The gratetul work is done, NN 
The ſeeds of diſcord tow'd, the war begun: 
Frauds, fears and fury have poſſets'd the ſtate, 
And hx'd the cauſes ot a ling hate. Dryden's Min. 
A linew cracked ſeldom recovers its former ftrength, aud 


the memory of it leaves a i caution in the man, not 


: | ele. 
La'STINGLY. adv. [from laing. ] Perpetually. | 
La$STINGNESS. . /. [from C-,] Durableneſs; conti— 
nuauce. Dey | 
All more laſtiug than beautiful, but that the conſideration 
of the exceeding laſtingneſs made the eye believe it was ex- 
. ceecling beautiful. „ Siaducy. 
ö Conuder the laſtingucgſ of the motions excited in the bot- 
tom of the eye by light. : . Neawton's Opcichs. 
| LASTLY. ad. from /aft.] 55 5 
1. In the laſt place. 755 6 
1 will jultity the quarrel; ſecondly, balance the forces; 
__ advile the choice. | 
2. In the conclution; at laſt. | Es 
LATCH. z. /. [le, Dutch; laccio, Italian.] A catch ot a 
door moved bv a {trmyg, or a handle. 55 | 
The latch mov'd up. Goy's Paſicrals, 
Then comes rely health from her cottage of tach, 
Where never phyucian had lif ed the /atch. Smart. 
To La'fcH. wv. a. [from the noun. ] ] | | 
1. To taiten with a latch. | 


hand, he turned about his head to tee his purtuer.. Locke. 


ſignifies to mva/h from lather. | | 
But hait chou yet a the Athenian's eyes 
With the love juice, as I did bid thee do? Shakejþeare. 
LA'TCUES. 2, . | | 


the bonnets. 
.thoe. 


ſhoes I am not worthy to unlooſe. 
LATYHE. adj, (let, Saxon; laet, Dutch.] 
1, Contrary to early ; flow; tardy; long delayed. 
My baiting days flie on with full carcer, 
But my late tpring no bud nor blot 
Juſt was the vengeance, and to lat days 
Shall long poſterity reſound thy pruiſe. 
2. Laſt in any place, office, or character. 


men. 
3. The deceaſed; as the works of the date Mi. Pope. 
4. Far in the day or night. | 
LATE. adv. | | 
1. After long delavs after a long time. 

O boy! thy lather gave thee life too ſoon, 


And hath berett thee of thy hte too late. Shakcjpeare 


Ille had trength enough to reach his father's houſe : the 
door was only {atched; and, when he had the latch in ts 


2. To faſtan; 10 cloſe, perhaps in this place: unleſs it rather 


| Latches or laſkets, in a ſhip, are ſmall lines like loops, 
faitened by ſewing into the bonnets and drablers of a ſhip, 
in order to lace the bonnets to the courſes, or the drablers to 
Harris. 
LA'TCHET. z. I. [lacet, French. ] The ſtring that faſtens the 


There cometh one mightier than I, the latchet of whole 
Mark, 1. 7. 


om ſheweth. Milton. 
' Pope's Odyſſey. 
All the difterence between the late ſervants, and thoſe wity 


ſtaid in che family, was, that thoſe latter were finer gentle- 
| | Aadijen's Spt. Later, NY 107, 


3 


4. Fur in the day or night. 


LATED. adj. {from late.) Balated; turpriſed by the 


| 


and, lofty, propound variety ot deligns tor choice, but ner | 
Bacon s War th Spain. 


Ale none, none Eving? let me praiſe the dend. Pape. Second Silvius atter thele appears, 
Wit hot 2.0nc has ſhone on ages pit, Silvius Aneas, for thy name he bears; 
But lights the pieſent, and ſhall warm the 44ſt. Page. For arms and juſtice equally renown'd, 
2. Hindmoft; which tollows in order of place. Who late reitor'd in Alba ſhall be crown'd, Dry, Ax. 
3. Beyond which there is no more. 8 lc laughs at all the giddy turns ct (tate, : | 
" Unkappy {lave, and pupil 10 a bell, | When mortals ſearch too ſoon, and fear too late. Dryden. 
Unhappy tothe laſl the kind releaſing knell, Convley.. The later it is before any one comes to have thele idsas, 


The vans, that on Caylter often tiy'd 
O! may fam'd Bruntwick be the /aft, 
The ia, the happieſt Britiſh king, 


Wagm thou ſhalt paint, or 1 mall fing. Addiſon 
Bat, while I take my {aft adteu, 5 
Have thou no ſigh, nor med a tear. Prior 


Their tunctul fengs, now ſung their laft and dy' d. Adadliſ. 


the later alſo will it be before he comes to thoje maxims. 


I might have ſpar'd his life, 
But now it is too late. 
«| 2. In a latter ſeaſon. 
To make roſes, er other flowers, come late, is an expert 
ment of pleaſure; for the ancients eſteemed much of th 


4. Net before the prefent, as week. 


Lie ke. 


Phiilips's Diſtreſt Mother, 


e 


LATENT. adj. Tlatens, Latin.} Hidden; cor 


LATERAL. adj. [ !atcral, French; latera, Latin.] 


1. Growing out on the ſide ; belonging to the lide. 


| LAT: : 

There be ſome flowers which come more ear] | 
which come more late, in the year. Bacon *. _ hers 
. Lately; not long ago. ene 

They arrived in that pleaſant iſle, 

Where ficeping late, the lett her othe 

Men have ot late made ule of a pe 
ſteady regulator. | 

The goddeſs, with indulgent cares 

Aud ſocial joys, the {ate transform'd repairs n 

From treth paſtures, and the uewy field : 
The lowing berds return, and round chem thr 
With leaps and bounds the late imprilon'd yours Pehe 
8. Fche. 


Was it lo late, friend, ere you went to bed 
That you do lic to late? 4 
—S11, we wels carouting till the ſecond cock 

Late te nocturnal ſacrifice begun, : 
Nor c:ded, till the next returning tun, 


r knight, Paix: 
ndulum, as 228 
Locle. 


8 hake 5. 


Dryden's An, 
am to {ated in the world, that 1 * 
Have loſt my way for ever, Shakeſp. Anth. and Clesta, 
The weit glimmers with ſome t{treaks of day: "Fs 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace 5 5 

J gain the timely inn. S 


Paul tounda certain Jew named Aquila, lately come from 
Italy. | Adts, xvil. 1, 


La"TENESS. u. ſ. [from late.] Time far advanced, 


Lateneſs in lite may be improper to begin the world with 
p SW? to Gay, 
| . | 1eael; fecikt. 
It we look into its reti-ed movements, and more lecict 
latent \prings, we may there trace out a lteady hand pro- 


ducing good out of evil. Weodward's Natural Hlijicry, 
Who drinks, alas! but to forget; nor tees a 
That mclancholy floth, fevere dilcaſe, ; 
Mem'ry contus'd, and interrupted thought, 
Death's harbingers lie latent in the draught. Price, 


What were Wood's vitible colts I know not, 


: ON and what 
were his latent is varioully conjectured, 


Why may they not ſpread their lateral branches till their 
dittance from the centre of gravity depreſs them. Rox 
The fmallett veliels, which carry the blood by Jara 
branches, ſeparate the next thinner fluid or serum, the di. 


; of the blood-vetils. | Arbuth»5t on Aliment. 
2. Placed, or avting in a direction perpendicular to à hel. 
zontal line. | 5 | 

Forth ruſk the levant, and the ponent winds 

Eurus and Zephyr, with their latera! noſe, | 

Sirocco and Libecchio. Milton's Paradife Lift, b, x. 
LATERA'LITY. . /. [from lateral.) The quality of harug 
Mittinct fides.“ | 5 

W'̃ may reaſonably conclude arigltt and left Iateroly, n 
the ark, or naval edifice of Noah. Brown's Vulgar Err 


/ 


LA TERAI.LVW. un. J. from lateral.) By the ide; ſide-wile. 


1 1 „e 7 J I i 1 
Lhe days are ielaterally uguinſt the columns ot the golden 
number, | Holier on I. 


LATE WARP. adv. [late and peayd, Saxon, ] Sunewhai lie, 


LA FH, . /. [larta, Saxon; late laite, French.] A wil 
long piece of wood vied to tupport the tiles of houtes. - 
With dagger of la- h. ' Shakeſpeare's Twelrth Nizht, 

Penny-royal and orpin they ule in the country to tina 
their houſes; binding it with a lf or Rick, and Latin it 
-: againſt a wall. | Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, N 29, 
_ Lathsare made of heart of oak, for outtide work, S 
and plaiſtering; and of fir tor inſide plaiſtering, and pantie 
lathivg. Moons Mechaneal Lace. 

> The god who trights away, 3 

With his lath ſword, the thieves and birds of prey. Dry. 

with laths. | . 
A mall kiln conſiſts of an oaken frame, Ho 
hide. 7 Mortimer Hiſtuuds. 
The plaiſterers work is commonly done by the yard! wle 
for lathiug. N 5 — Mortimcr"s Hitag. 
LTH. #. J. [læs, Saxon. It is explained by Du Cange, J 


part ot a county. 


for that tyching; and if the /ath tailed, then all that hun- 
dred was demanded fer them; and it tue hundred, then the 
ſire, who would not relt till they had tound that vodutitu 
fellow, which was not ameſnable to law. Jpen/er 5 [rear 
The fec-farms reſerved upon charters granted tog aud 
towns corporate, and the blanch rents and lath tiver al. 
ſwered by the fliéritks. | BAC Office of Alcenatin, 
LATHE. u. /. The tool of a turner, by which he turns 4900 
his matter ſo as to ſhape it by the chizel. 8 
Tulioſe black circular lines we fee on turned veſich e 
wood, are the effects of ignition, cauſcd by the preffure ck 
nnedged ſtick upon the velfel turned nimbly in tac lathe. Raj. 
Jo LATHER. vv. u. [le bnan, Saxon. ] To ferm a fen. 
Chule water pure, | 1 
Such as will lather cold with toap. Bayne. 
To LA'YHER, wv. g. To cover with foam of water ab c. 
LA'THER. z. ſ. [frem the verb.] A foam or froth te 
commonly by beating foap with water. 98 
LA'TIN. adj. ¶ Latiuus.] Written or ipoken in the lens 
of the old Romans. 88 ok Res 
Auguſtus himſelf could not make a new Latin oy 


Englith into Latin. | 3 
; x 3 22 : ; » $156 COM - 
In learning farther his ſyntaxis, he ſhall not ue 
mon order in {caouls for raking of. Lit. Aab 


» 6 2 2 g b «a 5 n 
| LaATISISM. [Latius, zue, French; Iatine/wAs, low La 


Latin idiom; a mode of tpecch peculicy to. the Ein, . 
Milton has made ule of frequent trauſpontiens, Lat pv 
antiquated words and phraſes, that he might the La 
viate from vulgar and ordinary expretfions. £4647 e 
LA'TINIST. u. J. [from Latin. ] One killed ir Ens, pu- 
LATUNTTY. z. .. ¶ Latinite, French; lalinitas, Lau. 
ry. ot Latin tte; the Latin tongue. ee 
Ii Stukeipeare was able to read Plautus with caſe, n 
in Lativity could be hard to him. D 125 
To LA'TINIZE. [ Latmiſer, Frrench; from Latin.) 
words or phraics borrowed from the Latin. 
I ain liable to be charged that I {at12e t Date tha 
He uſes coarſe or vulgar words, or terms and P J. Fatt 
| arelatirized, ſcholaſtick, and hard to be undertecd. 
LalrISsEH. adj. {from late.) Somewhat late. , , Bioad- 
LATiRO'STROUS. adj. {Iatus and raſtrum, Latin] 


w 
do much. PA, 


beaked 17 heads tht 
PE N bend . 
In quadrupeds, in regard of the figure of the und fats 


eyes are placed at ſome diſtance ; in {at:re _ Errour:s 
billed birds they are more laterally ſeated. I Haden 
LaTITANCY. 2. /. [from latitans, Latin] Ft" 
the tate of lying hid. GG | by their ſccel⸗ 
In vipers ſhe has abridged their malignit) 9 111 6. 16. 
hon or latitaucy. Brown's Vlgar Erreuid, cealed; iy 
LATITANT. [latitans, Latin. Deliteſcent; comet” 
ing hid. latizen! many 


101% ler a. 


Bac 1 , r 
KH 4 alu, Mi £4): TD 


5 "Ne . . - 1 
This is evident in ſnakes and lizards, mn 


Pre. 


| ; hakeſpeare 7 bs 
LATELY. adv. (from late. ] Not long op e Kachel. 


Sift, 


meters of Nich lateral branches are lets than the diameters 


To LATH. v. a. [latter, French, trom the noun.} To ft up 


tuppoic from Spehnan, Porto comtalus mia lar res Vi fares 
hundredas contmens : this is a warentiy contrary. to dpenlel, 
1 in the following example. } ; 
| If all that tyching tailed, then al! that 41 was charged 


La'TIN. u. . An exerciſe practiſed by ſchool-boys, I u | 


LAU ES, LAU 


aths in the year, which containing a weak heat in a co- 2. Healthy; ſalubrious. 208 : Sh LA'UGHTER, 7./. [from laugh. ] Convulſive merriment ; abs 
mo humidity, do long tublitt without nutrition. Brown. Good blood, and a due projecctile motion or circulation, inarticulate expreition of ſudden merriment | 
wege mall latitant bubbles ot air to diſcloſe them- are neceſlary to convert the aliment into {audable animal | To be worit, F p 
| Fa ot = Mere i : _ Boyle, Juices, | Arbuthnot on Al:ments. The loweſt, moſt dejected thing of fortune, 
ſe ** ſt be tome other ſubſtance lat itant in the fluid mat-[LAUDABLEX TSS. 7. f. [loudable.) Praue-worthinets. Stands ſtill in eſperance; lives not in fear. 
* — really dittinguiſhable from it. More. LAUDABLY. adv. Crom lad. ave.) In a manner deſerving The tamentabie change is trom the beit, 
L Air A'TION. 2. /. [from latito, Latin. ] The ſtate of lying _— . F : 5 | I. he worit returns to laughter. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3 . : | Mo ete wo! $ may he taudabl, revived, when either "_ I'he act ot laughter, which is a {weet contraction of the 
opt DE, 1. J. latitude, French; latitudo, l | are tounding or ſignificant. H den s Dedication to Fuvinal, mulcles of the face, and a pleatant agitation of the vocal 
e width z in bodies of unequaldimenſions the thorter | LA u DANUM. 2. / A cant word, trom {audo, Lawn, ] A organs, is not merely voluntary, or totally within the jurit- 
TS in equal bodies the line drawn from right to lett. loporihek tincture. Pn | diction ot ourielves. Brown's Vuigar Errours, J. vii. 
| Whether the exact quadrat, or the long 1quare, be the To L AVE. wv. a. [lavo, Latin.] | We find not that the laughter-loving dame : 
better, I nd not well determined; though I mult 2 the 1. To 3 erden 115 ” | Mourn d tor Anchiſcs. Waller. 
der, provided the length do not exce=c the _— e - Dove | ; Ar 65 that we ng lave our pours 1 5 Pain or pleaſure, grief or laughter. | Prior. 
one third part. Woiton's Architecture. 1 W ring ſtreams, Sha ejpeare's Macbeth. | LA VIS I. adj, [Of this word I have been able to find no ta- 
„ Room Ipace; extent. : . ut as 1 rote out of he leg ttream, tis actory etymolegy.] IJ] | 
"There is a difference of degrees in men's underſtandings, | Heav n open'd her eternal 9927s, trom whence bo Prodigal; wattetul; indiſcreetly liberal. 
to lo great 4 latitude, that one may ailllrm, that there 1s a The Spirit delcended on me Kea Gove. 3 His jolly brother, oppohte in ſenſe, 
reater difference between tome men and others, than be- 8 N BMullon's Paradi/e Regained, |  Lauphs at his thrift; and {awy/> of expence, SEAS, 
tween fome men and beats, | Locke, ne ith roomy decks, ner guns or miguty ttrenguns Quilts, crams, and guttles, in his own defence. Dryd. 
The extent of the earth or heavens, reckoned from the To low-laid - CAC mounting billow 1@aVisy 1 he dame has been two bawijh Ot her teaſt, g 
uator to either pole. | Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length, | And ted him tilt he loaths, Rowe's Fane Shore, 
: F particular degree, reckoned from the equator. Slie lecins a lca- Wap Hyung ON the waves. Dryden, 2, Scattered in wille; protule, | 
Another effect the Alps have on Geneva 1s, that the ſun 2 { Lever, French. ] To trow up; to lade; to draw out, 3. Wild; unreitrained, 
| here riles later and ſets {uoner than it does to other places ot | | Though hills were let on hills, Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
| Rs Lakin. 5 Addijon 5R emarks on Italy. And leas met ſeas to guard thee, 1 would through: Contronted him, NE | | 

Unrettrained acceptation; licentious or lax interpretation. 14 plough up rocks, tteep as the Alps, in duct, Curbing his 4% ſpirit. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

; in fuch later cles of ſenile, many that love me and the church | And lade the Lyrrhene waters into clouds, 5 To LA VIS EH. S. a. I ſi ou the adjective.] To ſcatter with pro- 

| well, may have taken the covenant. ; King Charles, But 1 would reach thy head, Ben. Fohujon s Catiline, tution. | 85 3 15 

, Then, in comes the benign latitude of the doctrine of | - Some ſtow their ou, or itop the leaxy hides, : Should we thus lead them to a field of ſlaughter, 

3 bod-will, and cuts aſunder all thoſe hard pinching cords. | Another bolder yet the yard beltrides, | PEEL Might not 1] impartial world with reaton tay, 

b - 0 0 | | | South; And folds che tails; a tourth with labour laves | We laviſh dat our deaths the blood of thouſanids. Addiſon. 

8 6 Freedom from ſettled rules; laxity. Eko Gr) 141 intruding lea, and waves eject on waves. Dryden. La'visu ER, 22. J. [trom {awvith.] A prodigal; a protule man. 

— in human actions there are no degrees, and preciſe na- To LAVE. v. 2. Lo walh humclt; to baths LA'VISKLY. adv. [from /awjh.} Proſuſely; prodigally. | 

tural limits defcribed, but a {atztude is indulged. Taylor, In her chatte current oft the goddeſs Javes, | My father's purpoles have been mittook ; 

| took this kind of verte, which allows more latitude than | And with celeſtial tears augments Ui WAVES. Pope. |: And lome about him have too lavijbly 
any other. Dryden, | To LAVE ER. v. n. Lo change ine direction tenimacourte. Fo Wreied his meaning and authority. Shak. Henry IV. 

1 . Bxtenit; . 5 25 2 How caty on when deumx proves Kine, 58 e Then 1 the childiſh year with flowrets crown'd, 

a Albertus, Bithop of Ratiſbon, for his great learning, and | With tu!l-lpread lails to run betore the winds..." | And lawijhly pertumes the fields around. Dryden. 

5 © latitude of knowledge, tirnamed Magnus behdes divinity, 1 But thote that *gainit luſt gales laveering go, . „Fraue toa wit is like rain to a tender tiower; if it be mo- 

* hath written many tracts in philolophy. Brown. Mult he at once retolv', and tkiltul too. Dryden. | derately beftowed, it chears and revives; but it too lawi/}y, 

Mathematicks, in its latitude, is ufually divided intopure| LAVENDER, 1. J. 2 2 as 4 „ overchurges and depreſſes him. Se de. 

; r Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. It is one v1 the verticillate plants, whoſe flower conſiſts of | LA'VISHMENT. 2 | - cc = 5 n . 

a w to tr : in their full latitude; it ſut-] one leat, divided into two tips; the upper lip, tanding up- | LA'VISHNESS n./. [from laviſh. ]Prodigality; profulion. 

0 [ pretend not to trest of themiin. their full kata in:] ona leat,, divided into deo ue z the upper lip, ftandivg up- 5 5 

ral ſices to thew how the mind receives them, trom ſenſation right, is rvounduih, and, tur the molt part, biſid; but the un- F irlt got with guile, and then preferv*d with dread, 

= ie e eee 3 Locke. der lip 15. cut into three legments, winch are almoit equal : And aticr ipent with pride and lawijhneſs.. Fairy Queen. 

8 La'TITUDINARIAN. adj. ¶latitudinaire, French; latitud:- | thele flowers are dilpoled in whorles, and are collected into To LauNC H. P. u. [It is derived b Sinner from {axce, be- 

ts, © narius, low Latin.] Not reltrained not conhned z thinking a tlender lpIke upon the top of the talks, Rs Millar. | caulea ſhip 18 puthed into water with great force. ] 

51 or acting at large. 3 Es 1 ae OI LaVende? planchas a highly aromatick ſmeliand | 1. Jo torce into the fea. 5 5 | 

Latitudinariuit love will be expenuve, and therefore 1 taſcd, and i tamòus as a Ccp ank, Nervous, and Uterine me- | Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets for a 
would be informed what is to be gotten by it. Collier. dicine. ne | Hill's Materia Medica. | draught. wo 7 Luke, v. 4. 
3 LATirubixARIAN. z. f. One who departs trom orthodoxy. Ani then again he turneth to his play, N : E 80 ſhort a ſtay prevails; 5 
Bo LaTRANT. ac. [ latrans, Latin. } Barking. | 'To LOI the pleatures of that paraditc : D | Ile loon equips the thip, luppics the fails, 
ug hy care be hrit the various gifts to trace, „, The whotctome tage, and /avender ſtill grey, And gives the word to /aunch, _ | Dryden, 
. The minds and genius of the latravt race. Tickell. Rank lmelling rue, and CUM good tor eyes. Spenſer. For general hiſtory, Raleigh and Howel are to be had. 
an LATRI 4. [Dare latrie, French.] The higheſt kind ot | LA'VER. 2. /. [{avorr, French; trom /ave. ] A walking vue! He WI would Zach tarther into the occan, may conſult 
"A worltip. Diuinguithed by the papitts trom dalia, or inte- ._ Ler us go find the body where it lies pO Ie. Wcar. = 1 locle. 
115 rior worſhip. EE, 5 5 Son din mis erenues blood, and from the ſtream 2. Lo rove at large ; to expatiate, 5 N | 
Wh Tuc practice of the catholick church makes genuflections,, * ith /avers pure, and clanting herbs, w aſl oft | 2 From hence that Fan care and ſtudy ſprings, | 
1. prettratons, füpplications, and other acts ot latria o the Tue cloddecl gore. Alu Agonijies, I. 1727. That launching and progreſſion ot the mind. Dawes. . 
lie, civ!s, bSi!illing fleet on Romijh Idolatry. | He, pucous of her woes, rear > her lang head, 5 Whoever purſues his own thoughts, will find them launch 
wall Laviex. u. /. (lelon, French; /atoon, Duich; {alin | And gave her to his daughters, to mubathe ; out beyond the extent of body into the infinity of ſpace. 
| Welth.] Brus z a misture of copper andcalaminaris ftone, | In nectar'd vers ew d with aiphudtil, | Milton. bn | . Locke, 
tat. To make lamp-black, take a torch or link, and hold it | ©. Young Arctus trom torth. his bridal bow'r 3 In our language Spenſer has not contented himſelt with 
ung under the bottom of a /zttcn baton, and, ast groweth black | Brought the tull /aver o'erthar hands to pour, . thisſubmittive manncr of imitation : he launches out into very 
AY it within, rike 1t-with a teather into tome ſhell. Peacham.| And cagiſters of conlecrated flour. Pope's Odyſſey. 3 | flowery paths, which {till conduct him into one great road. 
29. LA TTR. %. [This is the comparative of late, though | To LAUGH. D. u. [hiahan, Saxon; lachen, German and | | | ; Prior's Prejace to Solomon. 
Se vaivertally written with 72; contrary to analogy, and to our | Dutch; lach, Scottiſh. } 1 TID He had not acted in the character of a ſupplant, it he had 
tie den practice in the tuperiative 44%. When the thing of | 1. To make that note which {udden merriment excites. launched out into a long orat lon.  Proome's Od;ſjey. 
ciſer. which tac comparifon is made is mentioned, we ule later; | You taw my miner wink and laugh upon vou. Shakeſþ. | I have launched out of my ſubject on this article. Arbuth, 
2s, this fruit is later than the refl; but latter when no com- There's one did laugh in's flecp, and one cried, Murther! To LAUNCH. v. 4. „ „ 5 
Drid. - parzlon 18 expreſicd z as, %%% are latter fratts, ; | They wak'd each other, _ Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, | 1. To pulh 19 ſca, , ES bs 
1 5 | 85 eee e 3 e At this fuſty Ruff | | _ All artis uſed to fink epiſcopacy, and launch preſbytery, 
| _ Quem penrs arbitrium eſt, & vis, & nerma loquendi.] The large Achilles, on his preit-bed lolling, | in England, : King Charles. 
gl 1. Happening after ſomeching elfe. Prom his deep chelt aug out a loud applaufe. Shakeſp. With ſtays and cordage lait he rigg'd the ſhip, 
ad. 2. Modan; laicly done or pat. | Laughing cauteth a continued expultion of the breath with | And roll'd on leavers, lounch'd her in the deep. Pope. 
Love Hull not navigation dilcovered, in theſe latter ages, whole the loud noiſe, Which maketh the interjection ot leughting, 2. To dart trom the hand. This, perhaps, for diſtinction lake, 
azir;. n uions at the bay of Soldania. 7 5 gte.“ ſhaking of the hreait and ſides, running of the eves with] might better be written Zach. | 7 EE, | 
Sa, ee e e of tao: | water, if it be violent. | Bacon's Naturul Iliſiury. .- The King of heav'n, obſcure on high, 
2 e dliſfeence between reaſon and revelation, and inwhat | 2. { La poctry. ] To appear gay, favourable, pleatant, or fertile. Bar'd his red arm, and /auzching trom the ſky 
bene, ente the latter is ſuperior, | : Waits Emrecat ber not the worle, in that I pray © His writhen bolt, not ſhaking empty tmoke, 
| LAYTESLY, adv. from latter.)] Of late; in the laſt part of You ute her well; the world may {augh again, - : Down to the deep abyſs the flaming fellow ttrook. Dryd. 
harged de: a low word lately hatched; | | 12 50 And 1 may live to do you kindnels, if  __[LAvuND. z. /. lande, French; lawn, Wellh. ] Lawn; a plain 
tun LATTICE. x. f. [lattis, French; by Junius written 44], Lou do it her. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. i.] extended between woods, Haumer. 
hen the tie, and derived from lexx inen, a hindering iron, or iron Then laughs the childiſh year with flowrets crowd. „Under this thick-grown brake we'll ſhroud ourlelves, 
—Tatifal fiop; by Skinner imagined to be derived from latte, Dutch, 2 „ Dryden. | For through this /aund anon the deer will come; 
Ireland. alath, or to be corrupted from nettice or network : 1 have | The plenteous board, high-heap'd with cates divine, And in this covert will we make our ftand, 
ties ae lolnetumes derived it from {et and eye; letcyes, that which And o'er the fouming bowl the laughing wine. Pope. - Cuiling the N of all the deer, Shakeſpeare, 
Iyer au- len the e. It may be deduced from laterculus.] A reti-.| 3. To LAUGH at. To treat with contempt ; to ridicule. LAUNDRESS. 1 [{awandiere, French: Skinner miagines 
atis. Clad window; a window made with ſticks or irons croi- ; Preſently prepare thy grave; | that lavauderey/e may have been the old world.] A weman 
15 a. bug ach ciher at ſmall diſtances. Lie where the light foam of che (ca may beat _ whole employment is to waſh clouth s. 

5 oo window of lattice, fare thee well; thy caſement | « "Thy Sraxe-ſtone daily; make thine epitaph, ., The Countets of Richmond would often ſay, On condi- 
eſſel el ved notopen, I look through thee. Shakeſpeare. | That death in me at others lives may laugh. Shakeſp.| tion the E of Chriſtendom would march againſt the 
elſute of ü The wether of Siſera looked out at a window, and cried. Twere better for you, if 'twere not Known in council; T urks, ſhe would willingly attend them, and be their laun- 
the, ha; . Wrougi the Aff. Jug. v. 28. you'll be laugh'd at. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. drejs . 55 : 8 Camden. 
toam. 5 Up into the watch- toter get, | * The diffolute and abandoned, before they are dare of it,, „ Take up theſe cloaths here quickly; carry them to the 

: An lee ajl things defpoil' of fallacies ; h are often betraved to laub at themſelves, and upon reflec- |. laundreſs in Datchet Mead. | Shakeſpeare. 
Bags. nu tnalt not pep through altices of eyes, I tion find, that they are merry at their own expence. 
naa. Ro 


Ihc laundreſs muſt be ſure to tear her ſmocks in the waſh - 
Addiſon's Freeholder, Ne 45. | ing, and yet waſh them but half. 1 | 


| Swift. 
oth me y circuit or collections to diſcern. | Donne. No wit to flatter left of all his ſtore; LAUNDRY. u. J. [as if lavanderie.} ” 
_ Ihetiemblins leaves through which he play d, No fool 1 laugh at, which he valued more. Pope. | 1. The room in which clothes are waſhed. 38 
lenpucse Vappling the walk with light and ſhade, To LAUGH. v. a. Toderide; to ſcorn. | Hs The aftairs of the family ought to be confulted, whether 
IK latiice windows, give the ſpy | Be bloody, bold, and reſolute; laugh to ſcorn the concern the ſtable, dairy, the pantry, or laundry. Swijt.. 
und. - Roam but to pcep with halt an eye. Cleawveland. | The pow'r of man. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, | 2. The act or ſtate of waſhing, | | 
Ls . To LATTICE. D. a. [from the noun.!] To decuſlate; to A wicked ſoul ſhall make him to be laugh to ſcorn of his Chalky water 1s too fretting, as appeareth in /aundry of 
who wil mark with croſs parts like a lattice. enemies. ES celefiaſitcus, vi. 4. clothes, which wear out apace. Bacun's Netural Hiſtory. 
„ tos. x. J. Clavatio, Latin. ] The aft of waſhing. {| LaucH. n. , {from the verb.] The convulſion cauſed by mer- LAV LTA. u. ſ. [la volte, French. ] An old dance, in which 
keen! | duch filthy (tut was by looſe lewd varlets ſung before riment; an inarticulate expreſſion of ſudden merriment, was much ee and much capering. Hanmer. 
4 me char ot on the ſolemn day of her lavation. Hakeweall.| Mie gentle Delia beckons from the plain, == II cannot ting, = e 
LI A. #IVATORY. x. /. from lavo, Latin.] Awaſh; ſomething Then hid in ſhades, eludes her eager twain | Nor heel the high /awvelt; nor ſweeten talk; 
kth {cf in WICH parts difeated are wathed. | Hut feigns a laugh, to ſee me ſearch around, | Nor play at ſubtle games. Pe; t and Creſſida, 
Lat Lawaorics, to waſh the temples, hands, wriſts, and ju- | And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope. | LA'U&EATE. adj. [laureatus, Latin, ] Decked or inveſted with 
dae In " dotently ꝑrofligaie, and keep off the venom. Harv. | LA'UGHABLE. adj. | from laugh. Such as may properly ex- | A 3 7 
. E Claus, Latin. | cite laughter. ; ES e 29) 108-DEAVLY ns 
1 ale; honour paid; celebration. 5 Nature hath fram'd ſtrange fellows in her time: And datfodillies fill their cups with tears, | ; 
fun. Doubtlels, O guelt, great laud and praiſe were mine, Some that will evermore peep through their eye To ttrew the laureate hearle where Lycid lies. Milton, | 
TY Reply'q the twain, for Ipotlels faith divine: | And laugh like parrots at a bagpiper; i | — - Softon her lap her lawreate fon reclines. Dunciad, if 
A : Wafter focial rites, and gifts beſtow'd, And others of ſuch vinegar aſpect, LAURE2'TION. u. . {from laureate.) It denotes, in the Scot- * 
1 5 8 1. T | mn d my hoſpitable hearth with blood. Pope's Odsſ.. That they'll not ſhow their teeth in way of finile, tim untverhties, the act or itate of having degrees conterred, 41a 
3 ; W. part ot divine worthip which conſiſts in praiſe. Though Neſtor ſwear the jeſt be laughable. Shakeſpeare. as they have in ſome of them a flowery crown, in imitation 247 
A. Nl. of ny ave certain hymns and iervices, which we ſay daily, | Caſaubon conteiles his author Perſius was not good at | of laurel among the ancients. 3 i 
Wen 4 [ and thanks to God for his marvellous works. Bacon. turning things into a pleaſant ridicule; or, in other words, LAUREL. x. ſ. ¶laurus, Latin; laurier, French.) A tree, 4 
Fü. ne book of Plalms, the lauds make up a very great | that he was not a /aughable writer. Dryden Juvenal. | called alto the cherry bay. | Wi 
ood, 1% 5 ol it. | Government of the Tongue, | LA'UGHER. 2. ſ. [fromJaugh.} A man fond of merriment. It hath broad thick ſhining ever-green leaves, ſomewhat ir} 9 
Broad * D. a. [ laudd, ee To praiſe; to celebrate. I am a common laug her. Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. like thofe of the bay tree; the cup of the flower is hollow, * fl: 
n. be bon almighty and eternal Creator, having con{dered Some ſober men cannot be of the general opinion, but the | and funne]-thaped, - mm. open at the top, and is divided 14 
ie heads the which? the work of thy fingers, the moon and the ſtars. | laughers are much the majority. | Pope. into five parts: the flower conſiſts of five leaves, which ex- i if 
eir bag ant a ou haſt ordained, with all the company of heaven, | La'UGHINGLY. adv. | from laugb.] In a merry way; mer- | pand in form of a roſe, having many ſtamipa in the centre; . 
45 Feraart | La'vy 1d and magnity thy glorious name. Bentley's Sermons, | ily. | the fruit, which is like that of the cherry tree, is produced in by 9 
gar horn 1. P. ABLE. adj. [{audabilis, Latin. ] LA'VGHINGSTOCK,. . ſ. [laughand flock.) A butt; an object bunches, and the ſtone is longer and narrowei than that of the Þ kl 
ele“ A &-worthy ; commendable. of ridicule. cherry. ; Millar. A 
heir beceſ⸗ I: = in this earthiy world, where to do harm The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have ſeen _. I ue laurus or laurel of the ancients is affirmed by natura- Alt 
y 11 7. 16. k en laudable; but to do good, ſometime The laughing flock of tortune's mockerie. Fairy Queen. lifts to be what we call the bay tree, Ainſworth, 1 ; 
Eo u dag dang'rous folly. Shakeſpeare's Macbelb. Pruy you let us not be laughing flocks to other mens hu- The laurel, meed of mighty r (99 ; {aA 
nce ee ation endeavours to correct natural defects, and has mours. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. | _ And poets ſage. penſer's Fairy Queen, i A 
opt many u. the le aim of pleaſing, though it always miſſes Supine credulous frailty expoſes a man to be both a prey. The laurel, or cherry - bay, by cutting away the tide 18 
115 _ | ; Locke. and laughing ſiock at once. L' Eftrange'; Fables. branches, will rite to a large tree. e Huſbandry. 4158 
| | A'URELED, 


A'URELED. adj. {from laurel.] Crowned or decorated with 
laurel. 

Hear'it thou the news? my friend! th' expreſs is come 
With /aurell'd letters trom the camp to Rome. Dryden. 
'nen tuture ages with delight thall fee | 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, looks agree; 

Or in tar ſexies laurell'd bards be ſhown 


7 


— 57 


AVingil there, and here an Addiſon. Pope. 
LAW. u. /. [laza, Saxon; loi, French; lawgh, Erſe.] 
1. A rule ot action. | —_ 
Unhappy man! to break the pious /aws 
Ot nature, pleading in his childrens caule. Dryden. 


2. A decree, edict, ſtatute, or cuſtom, 
arute of juſtice. | 
He hath reſiſted /aw, ; 
Ard therefore {aw ſhall (corn him further trial | 
Than the ſeverity of publick power. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou art a robber, | 
A la ꝛo- breaker, a villain; yield thee, thief. Shakeſp. 
Our nation would not give /aws to the Iriſh, therctore 
now the Iriſh gave lan to them. Daus on Ireland. 
Ons aao is ſplit into two, = Baker”s Reflect. on Learning. 
J. Judic al proceſs. 3 a . 
When every caſe in lawis right. Shaleſp. King Lear. 
| Woo has a breait ſo pure, | | 
But ſome uncleanly apprehenſions 
Kcep leets and aww days, and in ſeſſions fit, 
With meditations lawful. _ Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Tom Touchy is a fellow famous for taking the Jau of 
every body: there is not one in the town where he hives that 
he has not ſued at a quarter-ſeſſions. = Addyon's Speetator. | 
4. Contormity to law; any thing lawful, | 
„ In a rebeuion, | 2 8 
When what's not meet, but what nniſt be, was /aww, 
Then were they cholen. Shakeſpeare's Cortolants. 
8. An eſtabliſhec and conſtant made or procels z à tixed cor- 


publickly eſtablithed as 


reipondence of cauſe and enect... | 
I dy'd, whilit in the wonib he ſtay'd, „ 
Attending Nature's ab. Shakeſpeare's Cymbelinc. 
La'WFUL. adj. [ {aw and full.} Agreeubie to law; contoin- | 
able to law; allowed legal by law; legitimate. g 
It is uot {awful tor thee to have her. Matt. xiv. 4. 
- Gloter's baitard fon was kinder io his father, an my 
daughters, got "tween the las ſheets. Shakuypeatre. 
LaiwruLLY. adv. [from asd. Legally; agrecabiy to 
law, | | 3 N 1 | 
| This bord is forteit; - _ | 
And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 8 
A pound ot fleih. Shakejpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Though it be not againſt ſtriẽt uitice for a nan to du lice 
things which he mig! t otherwite /awwfrtly do, albert his 
neignbenr doth take cccauon from thence to CONCEIVE inn 
mind fais Helief, yet Chrittian charity will, in many caſes, 
16trai'2 man | South's SEFMERS.. 
Imma be allowed to tell your lordſhip, the ing ur poets, 
what ne ent of power you have, and huw /2217/u7y you 
- may evercile it. | Dryden's Dedicoticu it Juvinal. 
Lav !LNESS. 1. ſ. {{rom {awyful,}] Legality; atiowance vt. 
Jaw... | „ | 5 
1 chink it were an error to ſpeak fu er, twill may fee 
ſome {01:nd foundation laid of the (aww 7uacfs Oh INE ,b. 
| | | h Lacon's Holy War. 
Ser. iegitiaiv one that 


LAWGLVER: u. ſ. [aw and 
makes aws. | 
Solomon weelteem. as the #41 = 

A law miy by Very 104i. matt. 


oe 
3 


our nation. Bacon. 


not know tar tcalop of tie „ PS Swift. 
La woivViNG. 4. J. few alc, Legiflative. | 
| ' Larwogiving heroes, amg brutes, | 
And rating cities with! wing lutes. Waller. 


LA'WLESS. adj. Iron e. 

1, Umeitrained by apy 14w.; not 

The neceility of war, Wiel 

mott lawle/s, hath lome Kind ot a 
law: 5 2 

The laxul?/s tyrant, WhO Ani. 

To know ther God, of inc 

Mult be. compell”d. | 


Orpheus did not, as pots fel, 


'>:&:to0 law. 
991 
h with: the neceſhty of 
_ Raleigh's Eyays. 
8 3 | g . 2 
ay regard, 
a« tarudtye Loſt, h. xit. 
i, taine lavage; Heaits, 


1 
4017's 


But men as /r4uollfo, ant as wills they. | © Rojcommon, 
Not the gods, nor angry Juve, wil bear 8 
Thy {atule/5 wand"riny; walks in open air. Dryd. An. 

Bind as the Cyclops, and. os blind as he, Ss 
They ovwn'd-a laxwuicjs vage liberty, 55 
Like chat our panited ancetors 10 priz'd, 1 
Ereempire's arts thei breatts had civilie'd. Diyden. 


He, meteor-like, fiaines {cwulejs through the void, 


175937 


Dettroying others, by himtelf deitroy d. Pope. 
2. Contrary to law; Illegal. RED AER. 
Fake not the quarrel from his powerful arms, 
He needs no indirect nor {ales courte Ns 
To cut off thoſe that hive offended him. Shakeſpeare. 


Ve cite car taults, 


That they may hold excus*d our {azvlefs lives, Shakeſp. | 


Fnon the firity, lay down thy Jazhys claim, 

Thou of ray blood who bear'it che Julian name. 

Lewes. adv. [from lazulzfs,} In a manner contrary 

to law. | 5 | 9 „„ 

Fer not, he bears an honourable mind, 
And will not uſe a woman tawleſsly. 

Lo W MAKER. [lawand aber.] 8 

laws; a lawgiver. 


5 zaleſpeare. 


one who makes 


Their judꝭ ment is, that the church of Chriſt ſhould admit ; 


no lawmazer: but the Ex angeliſts. Hooker, b. iii. 
DAWN. 2. /. (land, Daniſh; {invn, Welſh; lande, French. ] 
1, An open ſpace between wouds. 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks, 
Grazing che tender herb, were interpos'd. Milt. Par. Loft. 


iis mountains were in a few years ſhaded with young 


Trees, that gradually ſhot * into groves, woods, and foreſts, 
rermixed with waiks, and lawns, and gardens. Addiſon. 
Stern beaſts in t1ains that by his truncheon fell, 


Now grifty forms 1hoot o'er the /azvns oft hell, Pope. 
Interipers'd in lawns and opening glades, 
Thin trees arite that ſhun each o:her's ſhades. Pope. 


2. 4.4492, French,] Fine linen, remarkable tor being uſed in 

we heeves of biſhops. = 2 9 
Should'ſt thou bleed, 

To ſtop the wounds my fineft lagen I'd tear, 

W aihithem with tears, and wipe them with my hair. Prior. 

From high life h:4h characters are drawn, 


4 
— 


A hint in crape is twice a taint in lazy. Pope. 
Wat awe did the flow folemn knell infpire : | 

The duties by the Zr rob'd prelate pay'd, | 

And the lit words, that dult to duit convey'd! Tickell. 


LaA'WSULT. x. ſ. [law and 
gatic Its 
Tug ng the prieſt a right to the tithe would produce 
law and wrangles; his neceilary wendance on the 
conts of juſtice would leave his eue witnout a ſpiritual 
guide. $Swwift's Propeſe:!. 
Law YER, 1. ſ. [from law.) Profeſſor of luv; advociic; 
pleader. TENT, | 
Ic is like the breath of an unteel lartyer, you g e me 

- nothing for it. Shokeſprare”s ig Lear. 
Is the law evil, becauſe ſome {@Iv,er5 iu their office 


fuit.] A procels in law; a liti- 


4, although one does | 


amaun actions is the | 


D yyclen. : 


Lax. adj. [laxus, Latin. ] 
1. Looic; not conhned; not cloſely joined. 


2. Vague; not rigidly exact. 
3. Loole in body, ſo as to go trequently to ſtool; [axatwu? 


4. Slack; not tenſe. 


Lax. u. . A looſeneſs; a diarrhoea, 
LAXATION. 2. f. [{/axatin, Latin.] 


1 


LA'SATIVE. „ medicine {lightly 


LaxATIiVENESS. 2./, [laxative.] Power of ealing coſtive- 


1 LAXITY. | 
1. Nui compfefſion; not cloſe coheſion. | | 
1 ic 104747 cauies couid never beget whirlpools in a chaos | 

Bentley's Sermons. | 


| 


2. '] he itate of being loolened or ſlackened. 
LA'XATIVE. adj. [ 


2. CULVANIELy tO rigorous preciſion. 
3. Looleneis; not cotlivencets, 


non unprepared, which will diſturb ſome bodies, and work 


4. Slackneſs; conuariety to tenſion. 


Jo LAY. v. a. 


LAY. 
J have entered into a work touching laws, in a middle 
term, between the ſpeculative and reverend :li{courſes of phi- 
loſophers, and the writings of /azvyers. Bacon Holy War, 
The nymphs with tcorn beheld their tocs, 
When the detendant's council role; 
And, what no /awwyer ever lack'd, 


With impudence own'd all the fact. Swift, 


Inhabit lax, ye powers of heav'n! Milton's Par. Loft. 

In mines, thote parts of the earth which abound with 
ſtrata of (tone, ſuffer much more than thoſe which confitt of 
gravel, and the like laxer matter, which more cally give 
Way. Woudward. 


Dialogues were only lax and moral difcourſes. Boker, 


medicines are luch as promote that dilpotition, Quincy. 
By a branch ot the auditory nerve that goes between the 
ear and the palate, they can hear themielves, though their 
outward ear be itopt by the /ax membrane ro all ſounds that 
come that way. Holder's Elements of Specco,. 


Ihe act of looſening or flackening. 


laxatif, French; laxs, Latin.] Having 
the power to calc coitiveneſs, 
Omitting honey, which is of a laxative power itſelf; the 
hv” of {ome loa ſtones in this doth rather conſtipate and 
ind, than purge and looien the belly. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
The oil in wax is emollient, laæali ve, and anodyne. 
| | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
purgativez a medicine 
that relaxes the bowels without ſitimulation. 
Nouglit profits him to tave abandon'« life, 


Nor vomics upward aid, nor downward /axative. Dryd. 


nets. os oe 
1. . (laxitas, Latin. 


oi 1-,reat a laxity and thinnets. 


Ti tometimes it caule any /axty, it is in the ſame way with 


by purge and vomit, Brown s /uvigar Errours. 
Laxity of a fibre, is that degree of coheſion in its parts 
wluci a tmail force can alter, fo as to increaſe its length be- 
yond what is natural. WBNCY. 
In conſideration of the laxity of their eyes, they are tub- 
ject to relapſe. EEE yeman's Surgery. 
. Openneſs; not cloſencls. | 8 | 
HL a piece of paper cloſe by the flame of a candle, and 
by little and little remove. it further off, and there is upon. 
the paper ſome part of that which I fee in the candle, and 
it grows ſtill leis and leſs as I remove; fo that if I would 
truit my leaſe, I ſhould believe it as very a body upon the 


Un 


channel in which it flows. Digby on Bodies. 
LA xN ESS. u. ſo Laxity; not tenſion; not preciſion; not. 
coltivenels. 8 %% SY g Rc 
For the tree paſſage of the ſound into the ear, it is requi- 
ſite that the tympanum be tente, and hard itretched; other— 
wile the /axneſ5 of that membrane will certainly dead and 
damp the found. 
Lay. Preterite of he. | 
O! would the quarrel lay upon our heads, 
And that no man might draw thort breath to day, | 
Bu I and Harry Monmouth. Shakeſp. Heum IV. 
He was andy acquainted with him at fuch time as he 
lay embaſlador at Conſtantinople. Kzolles's Hift. of the Turks. 
When Ahab had heard thole words he taited, and /zy in 
ſackclvih. __ 3 3 1 Kings, xxi. 27. 
I try'd whatever in the Godhcad Jay. Dryden. 
| He rode to rouze the prey, | 
That ſhaded by the fern in harbour I, | 
And thence diſlodged. | Dryden's Knights Tale, 
Leaving Rome, in my way to Sienna, I /ay the firſt night 
at a village in the territories of the antient Ven. 
- How could hu have the retiredneſs of the cloiſter, to per- 
form all thote acts of devotion in, when the burthen of the 
retormation /ay upon his ſhoulders ? Francis Atierbury, 
Ihe preſbyterians argued, that if the pretender ſhould in- 
vade thoſe parts where the numbers and ettates of the dif- 
ſenters chiefly /ay, they would lit ſtill. ait. 
de Saxon; legen, Dutch.] 
1. To place along. 5 7 5 | 
Seek not to be judge, being not able to take away ini- 
quity, leſt at any time thou fear the perſon of the mighty, and 
lay a ſtumbling-block in the way of thy uprightneſs. 
„ 175 Te Ecclejiaflicus, 
2. To beat down corn or grals. 
Another ill accident is {aying of 


harvett, 
CES ons Let no ſheep there play, 

Nor friſking kids the flowery meadows 
3. To keep from riſing; to lettle; to ſtill. 
| Fl ule th' advantage of my power, : 2 

And lay the ſummer's duſt with thowers of blood. Shak. 

It was a ſandy toil, and the way had been full of duſt; 
but an hour or two before a refreſhing fragrant ſhower ot 
rain had laid the duſt. | Ray on the Creation. 
4. To fix deep. | 


I lay the deep toundations of a wall, | 
And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. Dryden. 
Men will be apt to call it pulling up the old foundations 
of knowledge; 3 mytelt, that the way I have pur- 
ſued lays thote foundations ſurer. Locke. 
5. To put; to place, | : 
Then he ottered it to him again; then he put it by again; 
but, to my thinking, he was very loth to /ay his fingers on 
it. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cejar. 
They ſhall /ay hands on the ſick, and recover. 
They, who lo ſtate a queſtion, do no more but ſeparate 
and diſentangle the parts of it, one from another, and [ay 


them, when ſo ditentangled, in their due order, Locke, 
We to thy name our annual rites will pay, on 
And on thy altars ſacrifices /qy. Peope's Statius. 


6. To bury; to inter. ; 
David fell on ſleep, and was laid unto his fathers, and 
ſaw corruption. | As, X111. 36. 
7. To tation or place privily. 2 
Lay thee an ambuſh for the city behind thee. 7%. vili. 2. 
The wicked have laid a ſnare for me. Pſalm cxix. 95. 
Lay not wait, O wicked man, againit the dwelling of the 
righteous. | Frou. XXIV. 15. 
8. To ſpread on a ſurface. : 
ne colouring upon thoſe maps ſhould he laid on ſo thin, 
as not to obſcure or conceal any part of the lines. Watts. 
9. To paint; to enamel. 


1 


12. To prohibit a Ipirit to walk. 


paper as in the candle, though inteebled by the lay ot the | 


_ Holder"s Elements of Speech. | 


23. To charge as a payment. | 


Addijon. 


corn with great rains in | 
Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. | 


lay. May's Virgil. 


Schilmaticks, outlaws, or criminal perſons, are not fit to | 
lay the foundation of a new colony. Bacon c Adv, to Villiers. 


Mark. | 


LAY 


tours; and, if not ſometimes refreſhed, vaniſh and dif: 
! 


pear. 4 
o. Lo put into any ſtate of quiet. Locle. 
They bragged, that they doubted not but to abut 
lay aileep, the queen and council of England. 5nd 
1. To calm; to itill; to quict; to allay, Bacon. 

Friends, loud tumults are not {aid | 
With half the eaſineſs that they ate rais'd. Pen 51% 
Thus pais'd the night fo foul, till morning fair den. 


Came forth with pilginn tips in mice grey 
Who with her radiant finger ttill'd the feat 
Ot thunder, chas'd the clouds and laid the wings Mo 
After a tempeſt, when the winds are al. DIO 
T he calm fea wonders at the wreeks it me 


Was dumb, a riting earttguake rock'd the ground, Pha 


(=) 


Ihe hufband found no ehm to lay the devil in a petti 


coat, but the rattling of a bladder with beans in jt 
. ; | ; E Eſt, „ 
3. To ſet on the table. We. 
laid meat unto them. Hin: 
275, al, 4. 


14. 10 propagate plants by fixing their twigs in the ground 
The chief time ct li, gilly lowers is in July, when . 
| flowers are gone. Iortimer's Huſton ry 
15. To wager. . N 
| But lince you will be mad, aud fince you may 
Sufpect my courage, if I ſhou}d not lay; - 
The pawn I prefter all be fuli as zood, Drydein's Fir 
16. "To icpolit any thing. | „ 
I be ſparrow hath feund an houſe, and the ſwallowea nel 
for hericlf, where the may day her ycung. Eſaim Ixcxiv, + 
17. To cxclude eggs. | . Rt 
After the egy {ay'd, there is no further growth or nen 
ment from the female. Bacon s Netural Ii. * 
A hen miſtakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and Ges ute 
it; ſhe is intenſible of an inercale or diminution in the om 
ber of thole the laps. We 
18. To apply with violence. | | 
Iq liege againſt it, and build a fort againſt it, and cat a 
mount again it. | 
Never more ſhall my torn mind be heab'd, 
Nor talte the gene comioits of repote ! 
A dxcndful band of gloomy cares turround me, 
And e ſtrong ſiege to my diſtracted ſoul. P15. 
19. To apply nearly, 1 | 3 
Sie layeth her lands to the fpiniie, and her hands hold 
the diitatf, | Prod. xxxi. 19, 
It is better to go to the houſe of mourning than to 05 
the houle of feaſting; tor that is the end of all men, andthe 
living will lay it to his heart, Eccleſiaſtes, vii. 2. 


curiſh 
1119 


darling bird, he had not the nightingale's voice, I. Ade. 
He that really {4s thele two things to heurt, the extreme 
neceſſity that he is in, and the (mall poitibility of hel, wil 
never come coldly to a work of that concernment. Ba. 
20. Fo add; to conjoin. TO; 
Vo uno than that Jay held to field. 
21; To put in any ate. 
= ; Till us death Jay 
To ripe and mellow; we're but ſtübborn clay. Done, 
If the tinus lie diſtant, lay it open firſt, and core that apc 
tion before you divide that in ano. #i/emainns Surg. 
Ihe wars for tome years have [id whole counties w.ite, 


22, To ſcheme; to contrive. | 
1 breaſt ſhe did with ſpirit inflame, ä 
Yet {till freſh projects lay d the grey- ey id dame. Chapman, 
Homer is like his Jupiter, has his terrors, fheking Olem— 
pus; Virgil, like the fame power in his benevolence, con- 
ſelling with the gods, Iain plans for empires. Pate. 
Don Diego and we have {aid it ſo, that betere the rope 15 
well about thy neck, he will break in and cut thee down. 


A tax laid upon land ſeems hard to the landholder, be. 
24. To impute; to charge. 
EY Preoccupied with what 

You rather muſt do, than what you ſhould do, 

Made you againſt the grain to voice him contul, 

Lay the fault on us. 3 | Shazeſpeart, 
How ſhall this bloody deed be anſwered ? 

It will be laid to us, whole providence : 

Should have kept thort, reſtrain'dg and oat of havnt, 
his mad young man. 
We noo not /ay new matter to his charge. Shale ß. 

Men groan from out of the city, yet God det not to. 

to them. | | | Jab, xxie. 12s 
Let us be glad of this, and all our fears 5 

Lay on his providence. Paradiſe Regain di b.. 

The writers of thoſe times lay the diſgraces and ruins 0 

their country upon the numbers and fiercencts of tg. 


Ur 


ve nations that invaded them. RE? Tem I's 
They lay want of invention to his charge; à captain 
Di den baue, 


You repreſented it to the queen as wholly inter 
thoſe crimes which were laid unjuſtly to its charge. Dh. 
They lay the blame on the poor little ones. #5 
There was eagerneſs on both ſides; but this is, tar 770 
laying a blot upon Luther. Atterouy 
25. Lo impoſe; to enjoin. 
The wearieſt and moſt loathed life 
That age, ach, penury, impriſonment, 
Can /ay on nature, is a paradiſe 33 
To what we fear of death. Shakeſþ. Meajure 197 5" 
Thou ſhalt not be to him as an ulurer, neither Hatt 
lay upon him uſury. | 


Exc. XX. 235 
The Lord ſhall /ay the 3 
upon all the land. Dei Fo = 
It ſeemed good to the Holy Ghoſt, and to vs, i0 oy wh 
you no greater burden, ol 
Whilit you Jay on your friend the favour, ac 10 
the debt. | n 
A prince who never diſobey'd, 2 

Not when the moſt ſevere commands were dad, — 
Nor want, nor exile, with his duty weigh d. Dr) x laid 
You ſee what obligation the profeſſion of C be 
upon us to holineſs of life. Than e 
| Theſe words were not ſpoken to Adam; neither ur 
was there any grant in them made to Adam, but a7 Lacta 

ment laid upon Eve. ES 
Neglect the rules each verbal critick 444, 
For not to know ſome trifles is a pralis. 

26. To exhibit; to offer. nenn 0 
It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver 3%, rs face 
die, before that he which is accuſed have the Ace ering 
to tace, and have licence to anjwer for himiel _ ö. 
the crime laid againk him. i 4 we do 

Till he lays his indictment in ſome certam 2 3 
not think ourſelves bound to anſwer an inde 


fear of you, and the dread of 19% 


Popes 


twerve from it? 


Whitgyte. 


Tne pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading co- 


27. To throw by violence. 1h: the lofty ci 
He bringeth down them that dwell on high; * INES 
he layeth it low, even to the ground. , pro 


. 1 . Wes : BW”. » 
Ifcar'd 1 ſhowld have found "ler, 
tempeſt 1n-your foul, and came to {ay it, Dons 
At once the wind was lat, the whith'ring ſours TO 


Addijon's Sectuton, Ne 129, 


Exel. Iv. 7. : 


The peacock lard it extremely to heart, that, being Jung's 1 
i, 
ip WAI 


Leiab, v. 8. 


Adil en, Speci ator, Ne 198. 


Arbus ht. 


caule it is fo much money going out of his pocket, Locle. 


Sbaleſpcarè s Haut. 


e 


198. 


n, 
Jlym- 


COM 


7 cart. 


unt; 
Hani. 
be. 
wot four 
x1 „ 12s 


os 

j4 Gy g. . 
rums ot 
thole la- 
al Crime 


74 17. 


tar from 


1. XX. 25. 


d of wou, 


he Jofty 7 
J. XIII. 0* 
47 Brat 


28. Lo place 


Brave Cæneus laid Ortygius on the plain, 
The victor Czacus was by Turnus flain. Dryden's En, 
He took the quiver and the truſty bow 

Achates us'd to bear; the leaders tirlt : 
He {aid along, and then the vulgar pierc'd, 
in comparuon.“ ; | | 
La; down by thole pleatures the fearful and dangerous 
hun lers and lightnings, and then there willi be tound no 
pp RAY; Raleigh. 


D Aden 0 


amy ilons: ' ; 
: ar apart. To reiect; to put away. 
29˙ Lay apart all hl:nmets. : 
To LAY ajide. Jo put away; not to retaimn. 1 . 
Let us le) a/ide every Weigut, and che nu which doth. fo 
Me Heb. Xii. 1. 


Jams, i. 21. 
30. 


„ale betet us. 
5 Amate us not with that majettick frown, 
4 * 4. 5 py ” * 
But lay ajide che greacacls Ot your crown. Muller. 
5 „„ 9 * " 1 - HOY 3 * of 1 1 2 
Rolcounnon uit, tuen Mulgrave role, Ke light; 
The Stagyrite, and Horace, lat.“ A files, = 
Inform d bY them, we need no toreigu guide. Cra. 
Vetention is the power to rents gam in gur munis nds 
enen * * — 
wow Walen, «& 
4 77 Us. 7 Gut "T3 110 wo 4, ACLs 
(44% © Wo 0 * «.'1 
When by jut YENgrance guilty mortals Peril, 
Tie gods behold their puntinment with picalute, 
ded + MY > <IF {* A* * » 
8 . T7 ; u. 1 ed Is 1aCi 424 Ne re 
\n4 lay the uplitzed thunder- bolt 4 I. ./, Cato 
a1. To LaY GAS». 10 pus trom ne; 0TH KEEP: | 
f cen Eicher laid atvay wer ghorivus apparel, and put on- 
„her, xiv. 2. 


hb i N 1 ' 
ter un 1018, wave MWHUDPEALCUS ON han Seen 
5 4 5 ' 


the garinents-0f anyguiih. - | 
31. 75 Lay before... 404 * ; 
Lcanuot better latisty Jour pictyz than by ius e 

6 5 : 1 18 2 7 . 98 

. you J bratpest 01 N G. KO d. ö oy 01 Le 3 1 75. / v1 Deu. 0 
| That treat nh been td Hure 0 106.5 Ol COMINONs. 
Swiit's Pretace to Ar oe the barrier 1 rent. 


1 
— 


x . _ 1 „enn eee \+ 48 . \ abd oy 28 
Thar once IT1S:50 , Tale Danner eee eee 
4 111 * — 77 o x * ! 4 1.9 "ot 
h *} * 414. "4 PT 4 $ 4 PEE. ht, N +). 
Wii bs . 


4 


is LAY by.. A Q relerve for Folic EULULYE tinte. g 
Let every one {ay by him in fore, as God hach preſpered 
bim. * I * (* "7" 0g 
1. To Lar by. To put from one ; to diſmiſs. 
Let brave foirits that have ftitedthemictyes for command, 
1 


Jz* 


44 


8 „ _—_— xo be mn Hy 
either by lea Or land, not be 4:1 b; as PSILONS UNDBECEICUTY of 


for the une. L ac, Alu i ilticrs. 
"She went awaVy and , by ner veil Get. XXXVINL.19. 
Dill rhev not {wear to lie and die bn 
Wich Elen, and raigit lard him . 
For thrit lo „k, WirtCitlovs YOu! people awe; 
heren vourſtürene and ropes you give'em law, 
La; it bj hive and give a gentler mite. „ Waker. 
Daxoch, winch tairelt nymphs Gilärms, 
Peicuds us ill from Mira's charms; 
Ina can lay her beauty by, 
Take no advantage of the eye, 
Quit all that Lety's art can tuke, 
Aid vet a thoutand captives make. 
Fac helazs bj the publick care, - 
Thinks of plov ding {or al heir z 


HP 2 ak 
Hiidhbreos: 


Waller. 


Learns how 0 vet, and How tO pate. Denhum. 
" he Tuſcan king 8 

, 9 1 1 + 1 $848 = 1 80 / 
La:d by the lance, and took him tothe ing. Drjden. 


\Wicic Daedalus his borrow'd wings 44¼ by, 
To that ob{cure-retreat I chuſe to ily. - Drzden's Jud. 
My zcal tor you- matt ly the father &, 
And plead my country's caule-agamtt my fon. 
Po, cunt, Conſcious of your deitiny, 
Een then tobi CAE to 4% you ot ; 
And wrapy'd your rate among _her.precious things, 
+, 


Di dcu. 


Kept trclu to be untolded with Your KING'S. Eiben. 
_ Ditmits YOUr FAge, n f lay Your Weapons O's 
Row Molsst them, ALY LEY fhall not die. Dryaen. 


Wren their dilpleature is once declared, they ougat nut 
pretently to tay by the ſeverity ot their brows, but reſtore then 
clul.iren to their tormer grace with tome Uitucuity. Locke, 

3%. 79 Lay {vr Todepotit as a pledge, equivalent, or ſa- 
„ Uszactlon. | 
Lat dite my life for the ſheep. 
For her, iuy lord, 
Iqare my life lay d9xvr, und will do't, Sir, 


Jobn, x. 15. 


Pleate you t accept it, that the qucem is fpotlefs 
Uch eyes of Heaven. Shak jpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Jö. Je La r daun. To quit; to reign. | | 
The toklier being once brought in for the ſervice, IT wil 
not have him to dozun his arms any more. Sper. Irel. 
Amdbnicus conquerors, in their mad career, 
Check's by thy voice, lay dau the word and ſpear. 
Blackmore's Creatica, b. ii. 
e ſtory of tue tragedy is purely fiction ; jor U take it 
here the hiſtory: has laid it downs Dry. Dun. Selajt: 
7. J Lay: down, To commit to repoſe. - | 
L will lay me dot in peace and ſleep. Pſalm xlviii. 
Au tucy lay themiclves 4 upon clonths laid to pledyye,: 
Cecry a | | Ames, ii. L. 
ec us doo, to ſleep away our cares; night thus up 
lac lentes. 8 Gian. dille's Sctiſis. 
dome god conduct rac to the facred ſhades, 
Or lift me high to Ittemus' hilly crown, 


7 Cy * V d iials 
* 


2 1% La 49291, To advance as a propolition. 

bas c laid d iu, in fore mature, the deicription of the 

Gs EDUWA world. | Airbat's Dojeription 0] the Werld. | 
cher lays it dou as a certain principle, that there never 


Was '* , by DF 1; 8 4 1 : 
any people 40 rude; which did not acknowledge and. 


%0rihip one lupreme Deity, Stilliag fleet on Rom. Tdelatry. 
mult lay daun this for your encourxgement, that we are 
99 enger now under the heavy yoke of a perfect unſinning 
odedience. : Wake's Preparation for Death. 
Boing lays it d5wn as a principle, that whatever is pe- 
Mg! o betal a jutt man, whether poverty or licknels, ſhall, 
5 m 1297 death, conduce to his good. Addiſ. Sper. 
„ em dae maxims laid down many may conclude, that! 
42712 the world ſhould think there had been occation 


\ 10 
Ve LAY for, To attempt by ambuſh, or iniidivus prac- 


_Keembarked himſelf at Marſeilles, after a long and dan- 
„  urney, being not without the knowledge of Soly- 
"Wy lard far àt ſea by Cortug-ogli, a famous pirate, 
. JL s | | | . 
| ot Forth, To diffuſe; to expatiate. 
„„de delight of gods and of men! and fo he lays 


nel $5.5, = p , 
0. 7.7 - 7772 upon the gracetulneſs of the raven. I. Efrange. 


LAY forth, To place when dead in a decent poiture. 
Then lay m zmbalm me, ok ; 
Laa my tec. although unqueen'd, yet like 
u. 70 LAV % Hughter to a king, inter me. Shakeſpeare. 
r Kd. To ſeize; to catch. 


˖ On wall his father and his mother lay bold on him, and 


ug him out. 

„ Jourable ſea 
ally * bell 77 
* WLAY 75 ' 

in. To ſore ; to treaſure. | ; 
part of the ground employed to gardens or 


Deut. xxi. 19. 
ſons of aptitude and inclination, he heed- 
: | Locke. 


Let the main 


"ered out in proportion. 

H. Md 0 of wit and valour 
de r "ay dy birth a taylor. Hudibras, p. i. 
ey had not 8 nappineſs of aprivate life, but they thought 

Jet enough to make them happy, they would 


Wendelin common ſtock; and laid in, and ſtored a and 


Bacon's 


Ts. 


+ Lo exvole to view; to ſhew; to difpiay. | 
8 1 b] U 


x C07. Xvi. 2. 


49. To LAY owt. To diſpolſe; to plan. 


| 51. To LAY . Lo charge upon. | 
When we beoiin, in courteous manner, o lay his unkind- 


Kein che plans of Tempe {ay me dozen. Dryder's Virgil. 


2y } 2 » | 5 Ti 
„ iome late abuſes among men of that calling. Swift. 


” . ? ' — 14 1 5 
have more, and laid iz to make their ſolitude luxurious. 
Dryden. 
Readers, who are in the flower of their youth, ſhoutd la- 
bour at thole accomplilkments which may et off their per- 
tous when their bloom is gore, and to lay in timely provi- 
hons for manhood and ol age. Addijon's Guardian. 
44. J Lax cn. To apply wick violence. 
We make no Cxcules ſor che obitinate: blows are the pro- 
per remecies z but blows 4a 6x in a way different from the 
ordinary. | Locke o Education. 
45. To LAY en. To ſhew; to expoſe, 
Teach me, dear cicature, how to think and ſpeak, 
Loy ofen tomy cartity grots conceit, 7; 
Smiother'd merrours, feeble, ſhallow, weak, 
ne totded meaning of your word's deceit. Shakeſpenre. 
A. tout {aygeth oper his toily. | Prob. xiii. 18. 
46. 70 LAY wr. Lo inerudz to cover; todecorate tuperh- 


clallx. ; 
o unto him that ſaith to the wood, Awake; and to the 
dun none, Are, it all teach: behold, it is lard over with | 


gold and lileer, and'there is ne breath at all in the midit of 15 


1 
— 


181 ae 
Hub. ii. xo, 
a - 


| 


47. 19. Lax gt. To expend. 
Fatners are Wont to ay up for their ſons, | 
Thow tor thy ton art bent x0 {ay owt all. Milton, 
Tychs Brahe 7d owt, betides his time and induſtry, much 
greater lumis Of NVHCY.ON intruments than any man-we ever 
heard: of, | | Boyle. 
Phe blood and treaſure that's /a;d out, 
I; thrown away, and gocs for nought. Huzdibies.” 
I: you can get a good tutor, you will never repent the 
charge; but will always have the iatisfattion to think it the 


money, ot all other, the beit s out. Locke. 


I, in this venture, double gams purſue, 
And lad cat all oy tex to purchale You, 
My tatiier never at à tine Ii&e this, 
Would je great foul in words, and waſte 
Such PIECIOUS moments. Acdijen's Cato. 
A mciancholy thing to fee the diforders of a-houthold that 
is under the conduct ot an angry tatetwoman, who {2s 047 
al her thoughts üben the. publick, and is only: atteiitive to 
tind-out;mniloiriiiocs.m the ministry. A Freebalder,” 
Wen a man 1ocnds. his Whole itfe anon the Wars wn 
planets, 1 Rp rh E tolye-month on the ipots in the jun, 


8 D Halen. 
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ivory, andmade it thelcar ot indes and bluſhes. Addygon. | 


43. To LAY t. To diſplay; to diicover, 


He was dangerous, and takes cccaſion to % out bigotry, 


and tulle conndence, in alhits colours. Allerbury. 


The garden is {aid dt wion grove tor fruits, a vineyard, 
an an allotment tor olives aud herbs. Notes on the Od ep. 


50. To Laar out, With the reciprocal pronoun, io exert; .10 | 


puttortn, 


the geod of his country. Smalltidge, 


nets unto hmm, he, einge lumelt confronted by to many, 
like a refolute orator, Went neo denial, but touitity his 
crue!l falihoud.” - - TN | Sidney. 

52. 70 La r t. To apply wich vigour. 7 

We tout: now {zy to our bands to root them up, and can- 
not tell ror What. Oxford Reaſons agamſt the Covent, 
Let children be hired to {2y lo then bones, pet 
From fallow -ws needeth, to gather up tones. Tr. 
53. 70 La %. Toharrais; to attack. 
Ie great maſter having-u careful eye over every part of 
the city, went lumiclf unto the Englith tation, which was 
then hardly 47 79 by the Balla Muſtaha. Alles. 
Whulit he this, and that, and cach man's blow 
Death eye, defend, and ſhift, being (2. to loreg lf 

Backwards he bears. Dan os Civil War, 

54. 79 Lay together. To collect; to bring into one view, 

, It we lay ail thete things egether, and contider the parts, 
rite, and degrees of his fin, we {hall find that it was not fer 
nothing, . | Of, SUth's SEFMGCLS, 

Many pcople apprehend danger for want otw.cngltotiug 
mcature of tings, and laying matters rgntly 7271247, 

| L I jirange. 

My readers will he very well pleaſed, to fee ſo many ute 
ul hints upon this ſubject lard iogetber in {0 clear and con- 
C11C a manner. Addiſon's Cuardian, NY 96. 

One lerics of conſequences Will nor {erve the turn, but 
many vitferent and oppoitire deduetions mutt be examined, 
and aid together, betorc a man can come to make à right 
judgment of the >oINt in qucttion. Locke, 

55. 70 LAY u. To ſubje&t to. 

A Ronian ſoul is bent on higher views, 
To civihze the rude unpolith'd world, 
And lay it under the reitraint of laws. 

56. 70 Lay wp. To confine. by 
Ia the Eaft-Indies, the general remedy of all ſubject to 
the gout, is rubbing with hands til the motion rale a vio- 
lent heat about the joints: where it was chiefly uſed, no one 
was ever trouble much, or laid up by that difcale, Temple. 

57. To Lav up. Io ſtore; to treature.. . | 

St. Paul vid will them of the church of Corinth, every 
man to {ay vp lomewhat by him upon the Sunday, and to re- 


fervent m tore, till himſelt did come thither, to ſend it to the | 


church of Jeruſalem for relief of the poor there. VHooker. 

Thoſe things which at the firftare obſcure and hard, when 
memory hath laid them wp for a time, judgment atterwards 
growing explaineth them. Hooker, b. v. & 22. 

That which remaineth over, lay up to be kept until the 
morning. | Exod. xvi. 23. 

The king mult preſerve the revenues of his crown with- 
out diminution, and lay up treature in Kore agamlt a time 
of extremity, | Bacs!'s Advice to Villiers, 

Fathers are wont to lay up for their ſons, 8 

Thou for thy ſon art bent to lay out all. Milton. 

The whole was tilled, and the harveſt laid up in ieveral 
granaries. . 5 Temple. | 

1 will lay uf your words for you till time {hall ſerve. 

| | | Dryden. 

This faculty of laying up, and retaining ideas, ſeveral other 
animals have to a great degree, as well as man. Locke. 

What right, what true, what fit, we juſtly call, 

Let this he all my care; for this is all: | 

To lay this harveſt up, and hoard with haſte 

What every day will want, and moſt, the laſt. Pope. 

58. To Lay upon. To importune z to requeſt with earneſtneſs 
and inceflantly, Obſolete. 

All the people laid ſo earneſtly upon him to take that war 
in hand, that they ſaid they would never bear arms more 
againſt the Turks, it he omitted that occaſion, Knolles. 

To LAY. v. u. 
1. Lo bring eggs. ; 
Hens 1 eat the herb which will make them /ay 
the better. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
2. To contrive. 
Which mov'd the king, 
By all the apteſt means could be procur'd, 


No lelfih man will be concerned to lay out bimielt for“ 


Addiſon's Cato. | 


—_ * Be . 5 0 
4. To LAY @vcut, To ſtrike on all ſides; to act with creat 
dilizence and vigour, 
At once he wards and ſtrikes, he takes and pays, 
Io tore 8 5 yield, now torenyg 0 invade, 
3 IC ny Je 11 1 At 4 (34 I » # 55 , - 1 & 51 * c 7 
pol ks bins „auch tound avgut him lays. Fear, Qucen. 
And ,in light more butily, | 
Phan th” Amazoniau dame Penthelile. Hul. bras. 
1 * 1 * RE 5 wa 1 . % ” 4 * 4 x 
Un go late tuccetstul rehethon, how itudiouſly did they iay 
Py m_ $A 4+ +3: $3» W Re. Eis n e = 
r . 1 Na ben alt 5 THEN upon the king. South's SEFMRMANss 
He provides EhuW-rovin enough tor his: Conicience ts d 
Voit, and Nave ls full play in. South's Sertt5/is. 
4. to LAY at. Lo ſtrike; to endeavour to ſtrike. x 
Fiercely ihe good man did at him 1. 


| 


Oo Ys 
* > J. » . yy" . 4 q * 7 þ I ; 
I ic blade 011 Sansa unde: Me biss. Shenſ. Paitorals. 


The ſword of him that'{ayeth at him cannot hold! fats 
$5. To Lay in y5r. To make overtures of oblique iauvitatlen. 
I have #2 i for theſe, by rebating the tatire, whae ul 
tice wourd allow It, from cariving too tharp an edge. Pry, 
6. To Lay ch. Vo tink; to beat. 
His heart Jag <tr uit it try'd 
To torce a pal“ N 
Antwer, on ame not, us all 'the ſame; 
He 4s mec, ant makes me bear the blame. 
7: Jo LAY enn. oat with vehemence. 
: My tather has made her miſtrefs 
Of the feat, and the {ays ir oz. Sales. Winter's Tale. 
8. To LAY out. Lo tike mealures. | 
4 hefe ants knew tome days ater they had nothing to tear, 
and began to /ay out their comm in the tun, Adi. Guardian, 
I made ſtrict enquiry: wherever 1 came, and laid cut tor 
intelligence at alt places, where the entràus of the carth were 
ld open. | | Wooaward, 
LAY. z./. {from the verb.] 
1. Arow;aitatam. | 
A vii fhouia havea lay of wire-ftrings below, as cloſe to 
the belly as the hüte, and then the INS of guts mounted 
uad bondge as in ordinary vols, that the upper rings 
Itrucsom might raarc the lower retound, Bacon. 
Upon this they lay a layer of tone, and upon that a iy 
of woo; | | Mortizer's Huſbandry. 
2. Mager. | 1 8 0 | 
it 13 efteomed an even lay, whether any man lives ten 
years longer: 1 wvpyole 1t ts the fame, that one ct.avy ten 
„ might dic within one Her. . Groun?'s Bill; of Mortality, 
LAY, 1. J. ULle y, le., g, Saxon; fey, Scottith.] Gratiy ground; 
VICAGOW ground tuinpgwaul, and kept tor cattle: more fre- 
quently, aud tore properly, written d. 
Akt ol daes vita flow*'iry lay 


Tney iw. Diden's Flower and Leaf. 


Dryden. 


' 
| 
| 


„„ LY Morluner's Hujtandry. 
Lay. #./. lich, French. It is ſaid originally to figuity „- 
end 010997121, and then to have been transferred to poems. 
Written to expicts forrow. It is derived by the French from 
Vll, Latin, a funeral fong; but it is tound likewite in the 


long; a poem. 28 | 
To themauilen's ſounding timbreF's ſung, 


voun hetlumber's, tearing not be harmi'd, 
The whites with a-toud lay, the thus hun tweetly charm'd. 


This 1s a moſt majeſtick vilion, and 
-Himomous nen lays... | Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 
| lor then the tolemn nigutingale 8 
Ccas'd warbling, butuil night tun'd her oft lays. Milton. 
| ii Juve's will 1 | 
 Itye link that amnorous power to thy ſoft lay, 
Now timely ng. | 85 Milton. 
Lic reach'd the nymph with-his harmonious la, 
Whom all tis chains could not iche to lay, Waller. 
On Cexes It him call, and Ceres praiſe, Ns 
Vit wicouth dances, and with country lays, Dryden, 
Even gods uclne their ravih'd cars, | 
And tune their own barmomoens ſpheres 


4 his immortal Ay,. 

LAV. 4d}, Llaicus, Latin z x4. ] Not clerical; regarding os 
belonging to the people as dntinèt from the clergy, 5 
2\\tthrs they had by. law, and none repin'd, 

The ſpref'rence was but due to Levi's kind : 
But wan ſome {ay prefcrinent fell by chance, 
The Guurniaics made it their inheritancæ. Dryden. 
Lay perſons, married or unmarried, being doctors of the 
civil law, may be chancellors, ofticials, Sc. ies Pareig. 
| | It might well itortle 
Our a unlearned taun. Rexve's Ambitious Slepenother, 
LAYER. u, ſ. {trom aj! : 
1. A ratum, or row a bed; one body ſpread over another, 
A herd rich mould bencath, and about this natural 
earth 10 nouriſh the fibres. Ewedlin's Haleudur. 
T ic terreſtrial matter is diſpoſed into ſtrata or layers, 
placed one upon another, in like manner as any carthy ſe- 
diment, feiting down from a flood in great quantity, will 
naturally be. Weodward's Natural Hiſlory. 

2. A ſprig of a plant. „ 

Iviany trees may be propagated by layers: this is to be 
performed by flirting the branches a little way, and laying 
them under the mould about halt a foot; the ground ſhoul; 
be firſt made very light, and, after they we laid, they ſhould 

have a little water given them: it they do not comply weil 
in the laying of them down, they muit be pegged down - 
with a hook of two; and if they have taken ſuflicient rout 
by tne next winter, they mult be cut off from the main 
plants, and planted in the nurſery: lome twiſt the branch, 
or bare the rind; and if it be out of the reach of the ground, 
they faſten a tub or baſket near the branch, which they fill 
wich good mould, and lay the branch in it. Millar. 

Tranſplant alſo carnation ſcedlings, give your fen 
carth, and ſet them in the thade fora W tk. EU Kat, 

3. A hen that lays eggs. | 

The oleit are always reckoned the beſt ſitters, and the 

youngeit the helt layers. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 

LA'YMAN. 2, /. | lay and man.] 

1. One of the people diſtinct from the clergy. h 
Laymen vill neither admoniſh one ancther themſelves, nor 
ſuffer miniſters to do it. Goverament of the Tongue. 

Since a truſt mutt be, ſhe thought it beit 

To put it out of /aymens pow'r at leaſt, 

8 8 And for their ſolemn vows prepar'd a prieſt. Dryden. 

Where can be the grievance, that an eccleſiaſtical land- 

lord thould expect a third part value for his lands, his title 
as ancient, and as legal, as that of a layman, who is ſe dom 
guilty of giving ſuch beneticial hargains, Swift, 

2. An image. | | 

You are to have a layman almoſt as big as the life for 

every figure in particular, beſides the natural figure before 
you. | Dryden's Dujreſnoy. 

LA'YSTALL. u. ſ. An heap of dung. ED 

Scarce could he footing find in that foul way, 
For many corles, like a great lay-fall 
Of mucdered men, which therein {trewed lay. Spenſer. 

LAZ AR. 1. ſ. ¶ from Lazarus in the goſpel.] One derorincd 
and nauſeous with filthy and peſtilential diſcaſcs. 

They ever after in moſt wretched caſe, ; 

Like loathſome lazars, by the hedges lay. Fairy Queer. 

I'll be ſworn and {worn upon't, {he never fl. rowded any 


To lay to draw him in by any train. Daniel's CivilWar, 


but lazars, | Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crefſuda. 
6 * | Ian 
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Phe plowing of Hayes is the firſt plowing vp ot grats ground 
Jeutomek cmicet ley, leos, Saxon; ley, Danith.]J A 


In well attuucd notes, a joyous lay. Sperf. Fairy Queen, © 


Spenſer's Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


Dennis.” 
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am weary with drawing the deformities of life, and la-] the chair, with a privy door, and a carved window of glaſs The brave dealers of the Lycian crew, Don, 
<ars ot the people, where every figure of impericction more leaded with gold and blue, where the mother lütteth. Bacon, | 3. One who goes hrt. | Den. 
reiembles me; Dryden's Aurengxebe. To LEAD. v. 4. preter. I led. l van, Saxon; lille, Dutch, ] Nay, kcep your way, little gallant ; you were wo 

| Ii een | 1. 'T'o guide by che hand. | follower now you are a leader, 95 * de a 

Daily, nor ot his little ſtock denies | 13 Ihere is a cliff, whoſe high and bending head 4. One at the head ot any party or faction: as, the dc wy, 
Pit alins, to lazars, mercitul, and meek. Phillips. Looks fear fully on the conhned deep : Wharton dan” the leader of the Whigs. *lable 
L,azaR-HOUSE. f. /. (laxaret, French; lazzeretio, Ital. Bring me but to the very brim ot it, I he underſtandings of a ſenate are enſlaved by three or © 
LAZAiRkE'TTO. c from /azar.] A hovic tur the reception And I'll repair the mitery, thou doſt bear, leaders, let to get or to keep employments, N 
of the dilcaled; an holpital. "\F With ſomething rich about me: from that place LE'abinG. participial adj. Principal, | wifk, 
| lace I ſhall no leading need. Shakeſpeare's Ni Lear, In orgaufzed bodies, which are propagated hy f- 

Before his eyes appcar'd, ſad, noiſome, dark, Bs | Doth not each on the Sabbath looſe his ox or his als from | ſhape is the leading quality, and moit characterillicl 4.55 

A lagur-houſè it ien d, where were laid | - | the ſtall, and ea him away to watering ? Luke, xiii. 15. that determines the ſpecies, part, 

Numbers of all diteas\'d. -Muton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. They thruit him out of the city, and led him unto the Mitakes arite from the influence of private perſon ab. 

La'zAKWORT: . J. A plant: 8 | = brow of the hill; ©: © Luke iv. 29. great numbers [tiled ſeadiug men and parties, Fire 
Lay. alv.{tirom {az;.) Idly; fuggiftly ; heavily, 2. To conduct to any place. | | LEABING-STRINGS. . J. [{eadand ſiring.] Strings by whe 
Watch him at play, when following us own inchnations; „ Save to every man his wife and children, that they may | cuildren, when they learn to walk, are held from 1 U 
and {ze whether he be {tiring and active, or whether he /a- | lead them away, and depart. 1 Sam. xxx. 22. Sound may lerve ſuch, ere they to ſenſe are gronn. 
ly and liſtleſsle dreams away his time, Locke. Then brought he me out of the way, and led me about the Like leading-firings, till they can walk alone 1 
The caſtern nations view the riling fires, way without unto the utter gate, Ec. xlvli. 2, as heever able to walk without leading fring: 2 
Whiilt night ſhades us, and lazily retires. Creech, | He makeih me to lie down in green paſtures; he leade!h withuut bladders, without being diſcovered by his bobine 
La ZIN ESS. ». /. { trom lazy, } ldleneſs; liuggiſhnets; hea-] me beide the still waters. Eſal. xx Ill. 2. and his tnking? | | $a 108 
vigels to action. | | 3. To conduct as hewd or commander. LEADMAN, 4. [lead and man.] One who begins or! oe” 
That initance of fraud and lazineſs, the unjuſt fteward, Would you lead forth your army againft the enemy, and | dancer, 8 OY 
who pleaded that he could neither dig nor beg, would quick: ſeek him where he1s o fight? Sperjor o Ircianc. Such a light and mettl'd dance 
ly have been brought bota todigand to beg too, rather than | He turns head againit the hon's armed Jaws; . Saw YOu never, | 
Karre. | 5 South's Sermons. And being no more in debt to years than thou, | And by ladmen for the nonce, . 

Vl / fortune you have reſcued, not only from the power of Leads ancient lords, and 1crend bihops, on ; That turn round like grindle ſtones, Bex. Johuhn,- 
theils, but trom my own modetty and /azineſs. Dryden. | To bloody battles.  Shokefpeare's Horry IV. P. 1j. LEADWORT. 2. J. [cad andavort.) ; + Hh 
A'ZING. adj. [trom dagy.] Sluggiſh ; idle. | | | { wonder much, -- itt Thus flower conlilts of one leaf, which is ſhaped lik 

Ihe hands and the feet mutinied againſt the belly: they - -Bemg men of ſuch great 4. ling as you are, fuel, and cut into teveral fegments at the top 18 7 
know no reaſon, why the one ſhould be /azmg, aid pam- That you toreice not what impediments. oo | whole fiſtulous flower-cup rifes the pointal; which Aerea 
peeing ittelf with the fruit of the other's labour, LEſtrunge. Prag back our expedition. vhakeſd. Henry IV. p. 1. becomes one oblong ſced, for the moſt part ſharp- pointed 
The ſot cried, Utirum hoc eſſet laborare, white he lay | It thou wilt have 18 Ie Which ripens im the Hower-cup. 4 Miller. 
- faxing and lolling upon his cht. Seuth's Sermons. | - The leading of thy own revenges, take LEA. . J. leaves, pal. Cle, Saxon; leaf, Dutch.“ 
La ZuEI. „ * | 1 One half 03 my commiſſion, and tet down | 1. The green decr.ivous-purts of piants and-thowers,. © 
Ihe ground of this fone is blue, vewed and ſpotted with As belt thou art experienc'd.. Shakeſpeare's Cortolanus. | -. 1 his 45 tne ſtate of man; to-day he pues forth 
white, and a glittering or metallick yellow : it appears to be He led me on to mightielt deeds, „ The tender leacves of hopes, to-morrow bloſſoms, geg 
© conpotedof, art, a white ſparry, or cryſtalline matter; ſe- Above the nerve of mortal arm, | 2 85 A man ihall fcldom tail ot having cherries borne by his 
condly, fakes ot the golden or yellow tale; thirdly, ahnung Againit the uncircumcis'd, our enemies: gratt the lame year in which his inciuon is made, it n 
yellow. lubitance; this fumes off in the calcination of the But now hath cait me off, Milton's Agonifles. | gratt have biofſom buds ; whereas if it were only leaf bus 
" ttone,, and catts aſulphureous fmell;z fourthly, a bright biuc ritt took not upon him fleſh and blood, that he might it w1ll not boar fruit till the ſecond ſeuſon. 3 
{ubltance, of great ute among tne paintcrs, under tue name conquerand rule nations, lead armics, or pollets places. South, Thote things which arc removed to a diſtant view oagkie 
of wultramarine; and when rich, is found, upon trial, to yield _ Hemighnt multer his family up, and lead them out againtt to make but one mals; as the leaves on the trees, aud the 
about one-lixth of copper, with 4 very little tilver. | the Indians, to feek reparation upon any injury. Locke. | billows in the fea, Dr, den- Dufreſicy 
| | Woodwward's Metailick ser 4. To introduce by going firit, | „ 2. A part of a book, containing two pages. 
LAZY. adj. [This word is derived by a corretpondent, with | Which may go out before them, and which may goin be- | Happy, ye !/#@ves, when as thole lily hands 
creat probability, from a Cajc, French; but it is however | fore them, and which may lead them out, and which may | Shall handle you, 1 | Stenſr 
Teutonick: {jor in Danith, and lorgh in Dutch, have the | bring them in. | | Minb. xxvii. 17. Peruſe my {raves through ev'ry part, ooh 
{une meaning; and Spelman gives this account of the word:“ His guide, as faithful from that day, 8 5 And think thou ſceſt my owner's heart 
Dividebantur antiqui Saxoncs, ut teſtatur Nithardus, in wes | As Heiperus that leads the ſun his way. Fairfax, b.i.!  Scraw'd o'er with trifles, es Soi. 
ordines; Edhilingòos, Frilingos & Lazzos; hoc eſt nobiles, 5. Jo guide; to how the method ot attaining. 3. One ide of a double door. . 
inggenuos & ferviles: quam & nos diftinctionem diu rctinui— Ilumanteſtimony is not fo proper to {cad us into the Know- The two leaves of the one door were folding. 1 Kings, 
mus. Sed Ricardo autem {ccundo pars ſervorum maxima le | ledge of the eflcnce of things, as to acquaint us with the ex- \ 4, Any thing tohated, or thinly beaten, a 
in libertatem vindlicavit; ic ut hoodie apud Anglos rarior in- iltence ot things. 1 Watis's Legich. Eleven ounces two-pence tefling ought to be of ſo pure 8 
veniatur ſervus, qui mancipium dicitur. Reſtat nihilominus | 6. To draw; to entice; to allure. ; ſtloer, as is called leaf tilver, and then the melter mutt add 
antique appellationis commemoratio. Ignavos enim hodic | Appoint him a mecting, give him a ſhew of comfort, and ot other wurght feventeen-pencehaltpenny farthing. Cami. 
lit dicinus. | 15 5 dum on with a tine baited delay. Shaokeipeare. Leu gold, that flies in the air as light as down, is as tt 
1. Idle; ſluggithz unwilling to work. : The Lord Cottington, being a maſter of temper, Knee how gol as that in an ingot. Fe Digby on Brits, 
Our loldiers, like the night-owl's lazy flight, to e him into a miltake, and then drive him into choler, To LEAF, 4.2, [trom the noun.] To bring leaves; to bear, 

Or like au lazy thraſher with a flail, „„ ag ce Bin fc & |: new SRD, | Clarendon. leaves: | Z x | | 3 | 
Fall gently down, as if they {truck their friends. SH. 7. To induce; to prevail on by pleating motives... | Not trees tpront, and fall off the [eaves at autumn; ard 3 
Wicked condemned men will ever live like rogues, and“ What I did, I did in honour, „ if not kept back by cold, would /eaf about the foiltice, 

not fall to work, but be /azy, and ipend victuals. Bacon. Led by th' impartial conduct of my tout, - Shaxfpeare, | ; © Brown's Fuigar Errours, b. i. 
Whol: /azy waters without motion lay. Roſcommon, | © Hew's driven by the necctiitics of the times, more than fd! LEAFLESS. 24. [from leaf. Naked of leaves, | 
The {2xy luton late at home will keep, | by his own ditpofition, to any rigour of ations. K. Chories. Bare Lonetty without iome other adornment, being looked 

- Indulge his Hoch, and batten with his ſleep. Dien. What 1 fay will have little influence on thoſe whote ends] on as a l tree, nobody will take himſelf to its theter, 

Like Faſter kings a /azy ſtate they keep, lea. them to with the continuance of the war, Sevift. i 305th Oo O02. Government of the Tingue, 

Ani clote confin'd in their own palace fleep. _ Pope. | 8, Lo pals; to ſpend in any certain manner. IFRS a Where doves in flocks the leafeys trees & c- fade, Li 
What amaziny ſtupidity is it, for men to be neglicent of | The Eweet woman /errils an ill lite with him. SH. And lonely woodcocks haunt the wat'ry glade. e. £9 
—_ falvationinemſ{clres? to fit down /azy and inactive? Rogers. „ 80 ſhait thou {cod IL. ar v. adj, (from leaf. ] Full of leaves. 5 2 

2. Slow; tedlious. 5 5 . dukeſt thy life, and beſt prepir'd endure 2 The trauds of men were ever ſo, | | 

The ordinary method for recruiting their armies was now | Thy mortal paſſage when it comes.  Miltor's Par, L. Since fummer was firit leafy.  Shate/þcarey 

too dultaud an expedicat torchitthis torrent. Care. Him, fair Lavinia, thy ſurviving wite ; What chance, good lady, kath bereft you thus? 
Lo. is a contraction of % lt. e | | Shall breed in groves, to lead a ſolitary life. Dryden. — Dim darkneſs, and this /eafy labyrinth. Mitten, 
Lu. 1. / [ley, Saxon, a allow. leaz, Saxon, a paſture.] Luther's lite was 4%. up to the doQrines he preached, and O'er barren mountains, ver the low'ry plain, 

Ground incloicd, not open. 55 3 his dcatir was the denth of the righteous, Atlterbury, The {afy toreſt, and the liquid main, 

.Creatly aghalt with this. pittious plen; [ Ceclipacy, as then practiſed in the church of Rome, Ws Iten thy uncontroul'd and boundleſs reign, Drid. 

Hin reited the good man on the {ct  Spenſer's Poftorals. | commonly torced, taken up under a bold vow, and {47 inal | Her {fy arms with ſuch extent were fpread, 

.. Cores, molt bounteous lady, thy rich {as : uncleannelss... 5 Francis Attcrbur;. Tat hotts of birds, taat wing the Lguoid uur, 2 

Ok wheat, rye, varley, tetches, oats, and pcas.  Shateſp. This diltemper is moſt incident to ſuch as /vad ate tent... y Ferch'd in the boughs. Dr dens Hh and Lal. 
| ler tallow. {cas 8 life. | Arbiihnot on Aliens. So when ſome twelt'riag travellers revs 4 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 1 T9:LEAD; V. u. „ : To lay; ſhades, near the coo] tunkis verge. | 

Both root upon.  Shakeſteare's Henry V. 1. Lo go firit, and ſhow the way. „ ol Ot Painba, Bravtihan ſtream; her tail FA 
| Dry up thy harrow'd veins, and plough-torn las, 1 willlead on ioftly, according as the cattle that goeth bes A gritty hydra ſuddenly thoots forth. Ke. 
, Wheicof ingrateful man with tight draugints, | fore me, and the children be able to endure, Gen. xæxxlii. LEAGUE N. . {ligne, French; ligo, Latin.] 
And morlels unttuous, greaſes lus pure mind, STakeſp. 2. To conduct as a conutander. 1. A confederacy; a combination. 7 | 
Such court guiſe, „ It Cyrus was beateiand {lain under the e of a woman, Lou peers, continue this united {43:00 b 
As Mercury did 4irtt devile, | | whole wit and conduct made a great figure in ancient ſtory, I every day expect an embaſſage | 
With the mincing Dryades, 8 ö | . Temple. From my Redeemer, ro recleem me hence. | 
On tie lawns, and on the lets. Milton. 3. To ſhew the way, by going firſt. | And now in peace my foul thall part to hew'n, 
LEAD. 1. /. [l d, Saxon. ]. N 8 ; He left his mother a countels by patent, which was a new Since I have made my friends at peace on earth, State, 2. 
1. {ead is the hicavielt metal except gold; for, though it is ei example, grown belore lomewhat rare, lince the days |. We come to be informed by yourlclves, 3 2 5 
confiderably lighter than . as this wants mallea- }F of Queen Mary, Wotton. What the conditions of that league mult be. Sale. ar 

bility, it ought not to be reckoned in the clafs of metals. "Vie way-of maturing of tobacco mult be frem the hear |. Thou ſhalt be in league with the ſtones of the field ang tie li 

{cad is the ſofteit of ail-the metals, and very ductile, though | of the carth or ſun; we fee ſome Af of this in mulk- beaſts of the field thall be at peace with thee. Jeb, . 23. 3.1 

lels fo than gold: it is very little ſubject to rutt; and the lealt | mclons town upon a hot-bed dunged elo. Bacon. Go break thy league with Paſha, that he may Gepart Ho | 

lynorous of 1] the metals except gold. The tpeciftick: gra- The veſlels heavy-laden put to ic h me. „ „ 2 Chron, di. . 8 

vity of Heal is to thut of water us 11322 to 1000. Lead, | With proſp'rous gales, and woman leads the way. Dryd. | It is a great error, and a narrownels of mind, to thut. Lia 

when kept in tution over a common fire, throws up all other | Leap... J. [from the verb.] Guidance; firſt place: a low | that nations have nothing to do one with another, Ec w: 
bodies, except ˙ geld, that are mixed, all others being lighter, | defpicable word, © 8 there be either an union in ſovereignty, or A conjungiien 

except Miercuty, which will not bear. that degree of heat: Yorkſhire takes the lead of the other countries. Herring. | pacts or /eagues : there are other bands of ſociety end i 

it atte: wards vitrifies with the baer metals, and carries them | LEADEN. adj. pen, SAXON, ] cContederations. Bacon: Ha h. Lz', 

oft, in torn ot cori, to. the files of the veilel, [The j 1. Made of lead. | L, a private perſon, hom my country | 155 

Weaßheit acids are the beit folvents for lead: it diffolves very } This tiger-footed rage, when it ſhall find As a leogre breaker gave up bound, preſum 3 1. K 

really iu aqua fortis diluted with water, as allo in vinegar. - The harm of unikann'd twitinets, will, too late, Single rchellion, and did hottile acts. Milton Ager . 

Coll, or lilber, or copper, become brittle on being mixed | Tye leaden pounds to 's heels, Shakefp. Coridlanus. Oh, Tyrians, with immortal hate | 

with{-ad in fution; and, if lead and tin be melted together, O murth'rous ſlumber! + Purive this race: let there be fon | 

the tin is thrown up to the furface in little duſty globes. Lay'ſt thou the leader mace upon my boy, "4 "'T'wixt us and them no league nor amity. Deen > 

Leda is tound in various countrics, but abounds particularly That plays thee mufick. Sbateſp. Julius Ceſar, | To LEAGUE, v. u. To unite; to confederate. 190 fec 

in England, in ſeveral Kinds of foils and ſtones. The ſmoke A leadleu bullet ſuot from one of thete guns againſt a tone Where fraud and folſhood invade ſocietx, the baren le. 

of the add works at Mendip in Somerſctthire is a proligious | wall, the ſpace of twenty -four paces from it, will be beaten} ſently breaks, and men are put to a Jo{5 where 10 % * 

annoyance, and ſabjects boch the workmen, and the cattle | into a thin plate. 8 Wilkins Mathematical Magick. | to faſten their independencies. GT ur; 

that graze about thein, to a mortal diteale ; trees that grow | 2, Heavy; unwilling ; motionlets, | . LEAGUE. 1. J. lieu, French. : en 

near them have their tops burnt, and their leaves and out- It thou do'ſt find him tractable to us, 1. Alcagae; Au,, Latin; from lech, Welſh; à ebe e Ls, 

files ciſcoloured and ſcorched. Hil. Encourage him, and tell him all our reatons ; | uled to be erected at the end of every lcague. Canet 
| Uhou art a foul in bliſs, but Tam bound If he be aden, icy, cold, unwilling, 2. A meature of length, containing threc miles. ED 
| Uon-2 cel of fire; that mine own att | Be thou to too. Shakejpeare's Richard III. Ere the ſhips could meet by twice ee cagit N art. 
Po cad e molten 8 Shoteſprare's King Lear. 4. Heavy; dull. < hs l We were encount'red by a mighty rock. Shad, 
Ot , tome I can thew you ſo like ecl, and ſo uniike I'll ttrive with troubled thoughts to take a nap; _Ev'n Italy, though many a (4g remote, . 
common lead ore, that the workmen call it tee} ore, Boyle, | Leeſt leaden ſlumber poize me down to-morrow, In diſtant echo's anſwered, MY 
I. 21s employed fer the refining of gold and ulrer bythe When I ſhould mount with wings ct victory. Shake, | LEAGUED. adj, [from leneve.} Confederated. 
| enp., beret is made common cerats with vinegar; of ce- | LEADER. u. /. {from 4. | | f And now thus leagu'd by an eternal bord, PB I. 
' rule, rod lead; ot pluinbun uſtum, the beit yellow ochre; 1. One that leads, or conduGts, What ſhall retard the Britons bold del gn. ameat er 
of ec, and halt as much tin, folder for lead; Grexv. 2. Captain; commander, | | LEAGUER. #./. [beleggeren, Dutch.] Siege; Oe. 
2. In the Plural. ] Flat roof to Walk on. 388 In my tent | town; -- ©. _- Niall ſuppoſe 
Stalls, bulks, windows, | Fl draw the form and model of our battle, We will bind and hoodwink him fo, that be © he cer 
Are fmotherd up, leads till'd, and ridges hors'd Limit each leader to his ſeveral charge, no other but that he is carried into the {eager © to bert. 
With variable complexions; all agreeing And part in juſt proportion our lmall ſtrengch, ade. laries, when we bring him to our own tents. \ ich lets 
In carneſtuets to fee him, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | Lhave given hun fora leader and commander to the proptz, LEA. 2. . [leck, leke, Dutch. A breach or hole“ 
1 would have the tower two ſtories, and goodly leads upon La. lv. 4. in water. n can cure? 
the top, Vance with ftatucs interpoſed, Bacon. Thoſe who eſcaped by flight excuſed their diſionour, not There will be always evils, which no art 2 to top» 
To LEA. v.&. {trom the noun.} To fit with lad in any | without a ſharp jeſt againit tome of their leaders, athiming, | breaches and leaks more than man's wit hath har Hutt 
mann: . that, as they had followed them into the Held, ſo it was good | | „ e gb of a7: 
He faſhioncth the clay with his arm, he applieth himſelf | reaſon they ſhould tollow them out, Ha, ward. The water ruſhes in, as it doth uſually in the % Mg 
to lead it over; and he is diligent to make clean the furnace. When our Lycians ſce Haltinss Mail ematte 
IE N Feclqſialbicus, xxxviii. 30. Our brave examples, they admiring lay, 23 | Whether ſhe ſprung a lzal. I canno! ws 
There 1s a traverle placed in a loft, at che rizht-hand of Behold our galtant leaders. "Denham. Or whether ſhe was over ſet wit wan N 
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or that ſome rock below her bottom rent, 
But 2 at once with all her crew the went, 
LEAK. V+ 755 py 5 1 

ter in . . i 
at Tony will allow us ne'er a jordan, and then * or 1 your 
jmncey PaReſpeare. 
Abe renters which will perhaps by degrees leak into leveral 
darts, may be emptied out again, 
His teet thould be waihed every day in cold water; and 

have his thoes ſo tuin, that they might /eak, and let in yes 
| ocke. 


Dryden. 


| ugh a breach. | | 
e Wegen ſtars hung o' er their heads, 
And ſeemed io crouded, that they burit upon 'em, 
And dart at once their balctul influence a . 
In ſeabing fire. Dryden and Lee's Oedifus. 
LEAKAGE» u.ſ. (from leak.) Allowance made for acciden- 
tal lots in liquid meatures. 
LEAKY. adj. | from lea. ] . 
Pattered or pierced, 10 as to let water in or out. 
= Thou'rt fo leaky, ; 
That we mult leave thee to thy unking; for | 
The dearet quit thee. Shakeſp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
It vou have not enjoy'd what youth could give, 
But lite funk through you like a /eaky ſieve, | 
Accuſe yourlelt, 8 liv'd not while you might. Dy den. 
acious; not clole. | 
m a nes 110 lo leaky, that I have hardly met with one that 
could not hold ner breath longer than the could keep a tecret. 


| | "Ejrrage. 
J LEAN. v. u. preter. Jeared or leant. Ihlinan, Saxon ; lun, 
Duten- - * 5 8 5 
1. To male againſt; to reſt againſ. 
Lean tine aged back againit mine arm, ts 
And in that cate I'll tell thee my diteaſe. Sbaleſp. 


Security is exprefled among the medals of Gordianus, by 
a lady /eaning againkt a pillar, a ſcepter in ber hand, betore 
An altar. 7 _ - Peacham on Drawing. 
The columns may be allowed ſomewhat above then gu- 
ary length, becauie they {earn unto ſo good ſupporteis. Witt. 
ODpon ais Wiry tceptre fir it he deaunt, | 
Then ook his head, that ook the urmament. Di den. 
Opprets'd with anguich, panting and o erlpent, 2 
His tainting lumbs againſt an oak he leant. Dryden's An. 
It ne be angry, all our other dependencies will pront us 
nothing; every other ſupport will tail under us when we come 
to lean upon it, and deceive us in the day when we wandt. 
molt. : | ö : Rogers's & ENMONS.| 
Then leaning o'er the rails he muſing tod. Gay. 
Mid the central depth of black ming woods, | 
Higi rais'd in ſolemn theatre around 
Leans the huge elephant. 
2. To propend; to tend towards. b 
They delight rather to len to their old cuſtoms, though 
they be more unjuit, and more inconvenient: Spenjer. | 
Trot in the Lord wit all thine heart; and dean not unto. 
thine own underitanding. I Prov. iii. 5. 
A delie Ledig toeither fide, biaſſes the judgment ſtrange- 
. 5 Matis Improvement of the Miizd. 
4. Jo be in a bending poſture. 3 i en ans 
She {ears me on at her miſtteſs's chamber window, bids 
me a thoutand times good night. Shake, peare. 
Wearied with length of ways, and worn with toil, 
She laid her down; and Lang on her knees, : 
Jnvox'd the caulc of all her mieries. ._ .. Dryden: 
The gods came downward to hehold the wars, | 
Sharp'ning their lights, and /earzag trom their ſtars, Dryd. | 
Lrax. adj. [hizne, Son. Ef „ 
1. Not tat; meagre; wanting fleſh; bare-boned, 
You tempt the tury of my tice attendants, > 
Lean tanune, quarterng iteel, and clivihing nre. Shakejp. 
Lean raw-bon'd 1aicals! who would ee ſuppole, 
They had ſuch courage and audacity! 
Lean look d prophe:s wintper feartul change. SHH. 
Ivould invent as bitter learching terms, e 
Wich tull as many ugns of deadly hate, | . 1 
As lrarn-tac'd envy in her loathiome cave. Shakeſpeare. 
Seven other Kine came up out of the river, ill-tavoured 
ard an- Helhed. 5 . Gen. xi. 3. 
Lu a phytician beware how he purge after hard froſty wea- 


Thomſon's Summer. | 


— thier, att ta a (ear body, without preparation. Bacon. 
And tetch tacir precepts from the cynic tub, 5 
Piaung tae Lau, and latlow, abitinence. Milton. 


Swear that Adraſtus, and the ſean-look'd prophet, 
Are j0:nt conſpirators. | Dryden and Lee's Ocdipus. 
La people otten ſuffer for want of fat, as tat people may 
by obttructiun of the veſlels. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
No laughing graces wanton in my eyes; 
But baggard grict,, {ear looking . care, | 
Dweil ou my brow. og Rowwe's Jane Shore. 
2. Not unctuous ; thin; hungry. 4 | 
th egg; . 7 ; thoſ: 
hefe are two chict kinds ct terreſtrial liquors, thoſe that 
ae lat and light, and thole that are lean and more earthy, 
uke Common water. Buriet's Theory of the Earth. 
re UW; poor; in oppoſition to great or rich. 
Lhat which combin'd us was moſt great, and let not 
A lanen action rend us. Sbabeſp. Anth. and Cleopatra. | 


without the fat. | | 
Wh razors keen we cut our paſſage clean 
Through rilis of fat, and deluges of lean. Farquhar. 
Eutr. ad. ¶ from lean.] Meagerly; without plumpnels. 
-&VNESS. „. . Ftrom lean.) | 
I, Extenuation of hody; want of fleſh; incagerneſs. 
It thy leannejs loves ſuch food, | | 
There are thole, that, for thy take, ci 
Do rough, | 3 Ben. Jobnſon's Foreſt. 
de ly1nproms of too great fluidity are excets of univertal 
<1eu01s, as of perſpiration, tweat, urine, liquid dejectures, 
ewes, and weaknels. Arbuthnot on Aluments. 
2. Wart of bulk. 5 = — 
ae poor King Reignier, whoſe large ſtyle 
tn. ag not with the leanueſs of his purſe. Shakeſpeare. 
1. 10 As 2. hie pan, Saxon; lowp, Scottiſh.] ; 
of thic o move uprvard or progreſſively without change 
Ub, cculd win a lady at 1 or by vaulting into my 
ita mp armour on, I ſhould quickly cap into a wite. 
KI IS OL  Shakejpeare's Heary V. 
out: > reaper better with weights in his hands than with- 
aps. G tt ihe weight, it it be proportionable, ſtrength- 
de news by contracting them. ö 
wigs gms * ms are firſt caft backwards and then torwards 
before neh the greater force; for the hands go bickward 
e they take their rite, Bacon's Natural Hyjlory. 
W In a narrow pit f 8 
aon, and leap'd down to it. Cowuley's Davideis. 
- ry ne e the ground ſhe /eap'd, was jcen to Wicid 
1 iſn'd lance. Drzden's an. 


G Aa with vetemence., 
A fear ” — the ſpirit of the king into mildueſs, who in 
Alec trom his throne, and took her in his arms, till 


© cane to herſcit again, Elb. xv. 8. 


i . . K 
ol 0 my into the tent, and found her not, he leaped | 


Out þ 
- do lde people, Fudith, xiv. 17. 


ins Math. Magick. | 


To LEAP, v. a. | 
1. 10 pals over, or into, by leaping, 


LEAP. x. . {trom the verb. 
1. Bound; jump; act of lcaping.“ 
2. Space paiied by leaping. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Lax. x, . That part of fleſh which conhits of the mulcle | 


In leaping with 


. He ruin upon ruin heaps 
And on me, like a furious giant, leaps, Sandjs. 


LEA 


Strait leaping from his horſe he rais'd me up. Roave. 

3. To bound; to ſpring. | 
Rejoice ye in that day, and {ea for joy. 

I am warm'd, my heart 

Leaps at the trumpet's voice, and burns for glory. Addi. 


Luke, vi. 23. 


4. To tiy; to ſtart. 


He parted trowning from me, as if ruin 
Leap'd trom his eyes : to leoks the chated lion 
Upon the daring huntiman that has gali'd him; 
Then makes hun nothing. - Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Our of his mouth go burning lamps, and ſparks of fire 


leap out. Fob, xli. 19. 


Every man is not ot a conititution to leap a gulf for the 
ſaving of his country,. J. Eſtrange. 
As one condemu'd to de a precipice, 
Wuo tees before his eyes the depth below, 8 | 
Stops thort, Dryden's Spauiſb Friar. 
dne dares purſue, if they dare lead: 
As theirexanple ttill prevails, | 


Ss tempts the ttream, or /-aps the piles, Prior. 


2. To compret>z. as beaits. 


Jo ion they muit not feel the ſing of love: 
Let him not leap; the co. Diydeu's Georg ichs. 


After they have-carried their riders ſafe over all caps, and 
through au dangers, what comes of them in the end but to. 
be biosen-wulded. 

3. Sudden trantition. | 
„ . Wickeduels comes on by degrees, as well as virtue; and 
ſudden {aps trom one extreme to another are unnatural, 
DOD | _ I Ejirenge's Fables. 
Ihe commons wrelted even the power ot chuung a Ang 
intireiy out ot the hands of the nubies 3 which was to great 
a lap, and cauled tuch a. convultion in the ttate, that the 


conaitutien could not bear, 5 95 SIW1;t, 
4. An ailault ot au animal of prey.“ 5 
The cat made a leap at the mouſe, L'Eftrange. 
5. Embrace 01 ammals. 8 DER 
| How the cheats her bellowing lover's eye; „ 
Tac ruching , the doubuul progeny, Dryden's An. 


6. Harald, or cttect dit leaping. 
Moechinss, it were an ealy /eap | | 
To plucs bright honour trom tne pale-fac'd moon. Shak. 
You take a precipice tor no /eap of danger, 
And woo your own deitruction.  Shake/p., Henry VIII. 
Benvuli that dreadtul downtal of a rock, „ 
Wnefe yon old tither views the waves froin high! 


Iis tne convenient leap 1 mean to try. DHA. Theocritus: | 


LEAP-FROG. ./. [leap and frog.] A play of children, in 
winen tney tMmitaic the jump of tregs. 
It t could win a lady at leap-jrog, I ſhould quickly leap 
inte a Wie | Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
LEaP-YEAR. A. ſe 


Leap-ycar or viſſextile is every fourth year, and ſo called 


from n> /eaping a day more that year than in acommon year ; 


lo that cc cot men year natic 365 days, but the leap-year | 
366; aud tnen February hath 29 days, which in common, 


years hath but 28. Lo find the leap-year you have this rule: 
Dede by 4z What's leitthall be „ 
For {\ap-year 03 tor pait 1, 2, 3 Harris. 
That rhe zun conntteth of 365 days and almoſt fix hours, 


wanting cleveu miuwutes: winca tix hows omitted will, in] 
procels of tune, largely deprave the compute; and this is the | 


occalton of the bitiexule or leap-year. brown'sFulg. Err. 


{ To LEAKN. v. a. [leohman, Saxon. ] 


1. 10 gain the Knowicdge or tkill of, 
Learn a parable of the hig-iree, 


both to ipeak aud write the Arabian tongue, 
Learn, wretches! learn the menions of the mind,. 
And the great moral end of humankind, DAryd. Perſius. 
You may rely upon my render care, | 
To keep him tar trom perils of ambition: 
All he can learn of me will be to weep! A. Phillips. 
2. To teach. [Id is obtervable, that in many of the European 
languages the fame word hgmties to learn and to teach z to 
gain or unpart knowledge.] Ne £ 
| | He would learn 
The lion ſtoop to him in lowly-wile, | 
A leſlon hard. 5 2 
You taught me language, and my profit on't 
Is, I know not how to cure the red plague nd you, 
For learning me your language, Stakejþ. Tempeſt. 
A thouſand more milchances than this one, 
Have leari'd me how to brook this patiently. Shakeſp. 
Halt thou not {rarn'd me how | 
To make pertumes ? | 
Ye might {earn iu us not to think of men above that which 
is written. . 1 Cor. iv. 6. 
To LEARN. v. u. To take pattern. 3 
Lake my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am meck 
and lowly. | Matt. x1. 29. 


In imitation of ſounds, that man ſhould be the teacher 1s 


no part of the matter; for birds will /ear one of another. 


Bacon's Natural Hijtory, N* 237. 1 


LEARNED. adj. [from learn. : 
1. Verſed in ſcience and literature. 


It is inditterent to the matter in hand, which way the | 


learned hall determine of it. h Lecke. 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence: 
Such labour'd nothings, in lo ſtrange a ttyle, 
Amaze th' unlearn'd, and make the learned mile. Pope. 
The learned met with free approach, RES 
Although they came not in a coach. . 
I he bett account is given of them by their own authors: 
but I truſt more to the table of the , bithop of Bath. 


2. Skilled; ſkilful; knowing, . : 
Though train'd in arms, and ern in martia! arts, 

Thou chuſeſt not to conquer men but hearts. Granville, 

3. Skilled in ſcholaſtick knowledge. 
Till a man can judge whether they be truths or no, his 
underitanding is but little improved: and thus men of much 
reading are greatly learned, but may belittle knowing. Locke. 
LEaARNEDLY. adv. [trom learned.} With knowledge; with 


Ikill. | 
| Much 
He ſpoke, and learnedly, for life; but ail 
Was either pitied in him, or forgotten. Shak. Hen. VIII. 
The apoſtle ſeemed in his eyes but {earzedly mad. Hooker, 
Ev'ry coxcomb iwears as {earnedly as they. Savift. 
LEARNING. #./. {from learn. | 
1. Literatuie; {kill in languages or ſciences ; generally ſcho- 
laitick knowledge. 958 95 
Learning hath its infancy, when it is almoſt childiſh ; 
thenits youth, when luxuriantand juvenile; then its ſtrength 
of years, when ſolid; and, laſtly, its old age, when dry and 
exhault. | Bacon's Effays. 
To tongue or pudding thou haſt no pretence, 
Learning thy taient is, but mine is ſenſe. Prior. 
As Motes was learned in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians, 


ſo it is manifeſt from this chapter, that St. Paul was a great 
| Malter in all the lerning of the Greeks, Bentley's Sermons. | 


1. * Efiranse . 4 


He, in a thorter time than was thought pothible, learned 


Knalles. | 


Spenſer's Fairy Queen, b. 1. | 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline.. 


Swift. 


Arbuthnat on Coins. 


2. Skill in any thing good or bad. | 
n art of contradiétion by way of ſcorn, a lcarni 
; \ ing where. 
with we were long ithence forewarned, that the Miserable 
times whereunto we are fallen ſhould abound. Hooker, 


LEARNER. A Y [ trom lear . . 
n earn.) One who is n his rudi- 
ments; one who is acai ] yet I his rudi 


e tes juning lome new art or knowledge, 
Tuc late earners cannot ſo well take the ply, except it be 
in ſome minds that have n tuttered themſelves to fix. Bacon, 
pong can a learner work lo cheapas a {kiltu} prectiled artiſt 
LEASE. x. . [laifer, French. Shelmæn.] 
I. A contract by whici, in conſideration of ſore payment, a 
temporary pofſetſion is granted of houſes er lands. d 
Why, coulin, wer't thou regent of the world 
It were a ſhame to let this land by leaſe. Shakeſpeare 
Lords of the world have but tor life their fee ; 
And that too, it the leſſor pleaſe, mult ceaſe. Derhare, 
have heard a man talk with contempt of biſhops {cajzs 
as on 4 worle foot than the reit of his ekate, SR. 
2. Any tenure, by 
: _ Our high-plac'd Macheth 
Shall live the l of nature. © Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
I'hou to give the world increaſe; | 
Short'ned halt thy own life's caſe M7 Milton, 
To LEASE. v. a. [fiom the noun. ] To let by leaſe, | 
Where the vicar [4/5 his glebe, the tenant muſt pay the 
8. has aon ¼ UT 8 3 
Aro tithos tothe rector Ol unproprmtor, and the imail tithes 
to the vicar, | lies, Parergen. 
To LEASE. v. u. ¶leſen, Dutch. ] To b 4 gather hat 
the harvelt men leave, | N 
She in harveſt us'd to {caſe ; 
.- But harveſt done, to chare-work did aſpire, 


Nicat, drink, and two-pence, was her daily hire. Dryden. 


LEASER. . J. Ltrom e.] Gleaner; gatherer atter the reaper, 
I here was no othice which a man trom England might not 
have; and I looked upon all who were born here as only in 
the condition of Jeaſcrs and gleaners, 
LEASH. . /. [leſſe, French; letſe, Dutch; laccio, talian.] 
| A leather thong, by which a falconer holds his hawk, or a 
courter leads his greyhound "> Han 
__ Hol ing Cortoli in the name of Rome, 
Even like a fawning greyhound in the leaſh, 
To let him flip at will. 
What T was, Tam; -.* 
More {training on, tor plucking back; not following 
My leaſb unwillingly. Shakefbeare's Winter's Tale, 
Ihe raviſhed tou} being ſhewn ſuch game, would break. 
thole dees that tie her to the body, | Boyle. 
2. A ticrce;. three. | | | 
I an; torn brother to a h of drawers, and can call 
them all by their Chriſtian names, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Some thought when he did gabble ; 
Th'ad heard three labourers of Babel, | 
Or Cerberus himſelf pronounce 
A leajh of languages at once. 
3. A band wherewith to tie any thing in general. 


Thou art a living comedy; they are a IT of dull devils. 


0: |  Dennis's Letters. 
TE LORIN D. a. [from the noun.] To bind; to hold in a 
lining. | 33 = 
Then ſhould the warlike Harry, like himſelf, 
Aſſume the port of Mars; and, at his heels, 
Leajht in like hounds, ſhould tamine, ſword, and fire, 
Crouch tor employment. © Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
LEasING. 4. J. [leape, Saxon.] Lies; falihood. 
D ye fonsof men, how long will ye have luch pleaſure i 
vanity, and ſeek after len!  Pfalmiv.z. 
He mongtt ladies would their fortunes reads 
Out of their hands, and merry leafings tell. Hubb. Tale. 
Ile hates foul Ls and vile flattery, © 57 
Two filthy blots in noble gentery.  * Hubberd's Tale. 
That talle pilgrim which that leaſing told, 
Was indeed old Archimago, 
1 8 I have ever narrified my friends 
With all the ſize that verity 5 
Would without laphng ſuffer: nay, ſometimesy 
Like to a bowl upon a tubtle ground 3 
I've tumbPd palt the throw; and in his praiſe 
Have almolt ſtampt the leaſing. = Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
As folks, quoth Richard, prone to leafing, 
Say things at firſt, becauſe they're pleating ; 
Then prove what they have once allertcd, 
Nor care to have their lye deſerted ; 2 | 
Till their own dreams at length deceive them, 
And oft repeating they believe them. | 
Trading free ſhall thrive again, 
Nor leafings lewd affright the ſwain. 


Prior. 


Gay's Paſtorali. 


| LEAST. adj. the ſuperlative of Little. [lærr, Saxon.” This 


word Wallis would perſuade us to write ll, that it may be 
analogous. to %; but ſwely the profit is not worth the 
change.] Little beyond others; {malleſt, 
I am not worthy of the /eaft of all the mercies ſhewed to 
thy ſervant. tu. xxxli. 10. 
A man can no more have a poſitive idea of the greateſt 
than he has of the 4 ſpace. | Lache. 
lels than any other way. 
He reſolv'd to wave his ſuit, 
Or for a while play ea in ſight. 
Ex'n that avert; I chuſe it not; 
But taſte it as the weft unhappy lot. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
No min more truly knows to place a right value on your 
friendſhip, than he who leaſt deſerves it on all other accounts 
than his due ſenſe of it. Pope's Letters. 
At LEAST. - EL, ſay no more; not to demand or atiim 


LEAST. adv. In the lowelt degree; in a degree below others; 


 Hudibras, p. i. 


At LEASTWISE. 
degree. | : 
pon the maſt they ſaw a young man, 41 leaſt if he were 
a man, who ſate as on horſeback. 
Every effect doth atter a fort contain, at leaftwiſe reſem- 
ble, the cauſe from which it proceedeth. Hooker, b. i. 
The remedies, if any, are to be propoled from a conitant 
courſe of the milken diet, continued at leaft a year. Temple. 
A ſiend may deceive a creature of more excellency than 
himfelt, at leaſt by the tacit permiſſion of the omniſcient 
Being. Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 
Let uſeful obſervations be at /ea/t ſome part of the ſubject 
of your converſation. Watts's Improvement of the Mind, 
LEasY. adj. [This word feems formed from the ſame root 
with lozfir, French, or 1 Flimſy; of weak texture. 
He never leaveth, while the ſenſe "oy be left looſe and 
leaſj.  Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
1 u. J. Laren, Saxon; leaär, Erſe.] 7 
1. Dreſſed hides of animals. 
He was a hairy man, and girt with a girdle of leatſer about 
his loins. 
The ſhepherd's homely curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle; 
Is tar beyond a prince's delicates. Shakeſp. Henry VI, 
And if two boots keep out the weather, | 


What need you have two hides of leather? Prior. 
2. Skin; ironically, 
Returning ſound in limb and wind, 
Except ſome leather loſt behind. Serift, 


LE'ATHERCOAT. 2. ſ. [leather and coat.] An apple with a 


tough rind. 


There is a diſh of {eatherceats for you. Shakeſpeave, 


Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 


Swift, . 
. Hamer. 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


Hudibras, p. i. 5 


Spenſer's Fairy Ruten, 


more than is barely ſuihcient at the lowelt 


Sidney. . 


2 Kings, i. 8. 
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IL. E A 


Li ATUERDRESSER, 4. . CLleather and dir.] He who 
delle leather. 
He „emos ed to Cume; and by the way. was entertaincc 
at che houſe of one T yet Vis, a leatt er ere * Pop an 
ED. adj. [leather and 15h.) 
BY a leather-miuthed hits, I mean {uch as have their teeth 
in tei thioat; as, the chub or cheven. Maltau's Angier. 
LEATHERY. ad, [from leather. Relembling leather, 
Wormius calls this cruit a e. „Kin. Grey's 14 %a ujze. 
LEATHERSA, adj. from {eather. Made of leather. 
I] tuo hier ha ind; the has i Dathorn ha nd, | 
X tree-Hone colour'd hand: I 9 did think 
Th. t her old gloves were On. Shake/p. As? 920 Lit ee It, 
, ve wreiched animal heav'd forth luch gioans, 
That the ir difcharge did itietch his leathern con 
Almott to burtting. Shakefp. 4s Tou Like It. 
Ly filken or in /cathern purſe retain 
* ip 4 Lend; | hilung. N Ph ups. 
LE'ATHEASELLER. 1. J. [te alben and ſeller.] He who drals 
in icathery an: d ve Nis it. 
I. HAVE. 2. /. (leape, Saxen; from Iypan, to grant.]“ 
1 UN ant of liberty ; permifiion; aluwance. 
Dy your leave; lrencus, notv vithitanding all this your care- 


ful torchelit, methinks ! lee an cuil lurk unclpicd, Spenjer b 
When him his deareft Una did bcheld, 
Diſtdaining lite, deliring leave to dye. Spenſcn. 
3 make Tok: 4 to preſs upon you. : 
You're welcome; give us lea: de, Urawer, SHA. 


he days 
Of Sy Ilz's fway, when tlic tree {word took leave 
To act all that it would. pen. Johnſon's Catiline. 
'Pirice happy faake! that in her {lceve 
May boldly creep, we dare not give! | 
Our t! hougl:ts | 4o unconfin'q alcave. Waller. 


No friend has oo ve to bear away the 3 Dede. 
Offended that we tougitt without his-leave, 
Ile takes this time his fecret hate to thev. Dryileu. 


One ſthing more I crave leave to oller about ſyllogum, 
| 35 fore 1 leave 5 I. ache. . 
[ paſt have /cawe to be grateful to any who ferves me, let 
him be never to obnoxious to any party: nor did the Tory 
party put me to the hardſhip on alking this awe. Pope. 
2. Fare wet. ; adieu. 
Tale leave and part, for you mult part forthwith. Shar. 
ils that take {awe 
On their departure, moſt of wil they evi il; 85 ak eſpears. 
There is further compliment of {cave taking between. 
F rance and him. | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Here my father comes 
A duuble bletling is a double grace; 
Occalion tmiles upon a tecond leave. Shaleſþ. Hamlet, 
- But my dear nothings, take yuur leave, ee, 
No longer muſt you me deceive. Suckling. 
Nl any ſtars may be vitible in our be milphere, that are not 
ſo ut preſent; and many which are at pretent thall take /oawe 
Of Our horizon, and appear unto be nabitations. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 13. 
To LH AVE. V. g. pret. I let; [ have left. [Ot the derivation 
ot this word the wyntlogitts give no ſatistactory account.] 
1. To quit; to forſake. 
Aman mall ade bis father and his mother, and cleave 
to his wite. : Gen, ii. 24. ; 
\W wn they were dep: arted from nim, tlicy If um in great 
9 un. XXIV. 2 5 * 
: lees, and leave the taſty wine, 


dileulcs. 


It they 1 & love 


Envy then not their palates with the wine, B. Jobi en. ö 


To ddtert; to abandon. 
He that is ok an unthankful mind, will leave ki im in dan- 
RS that delivered him. Ecelefiafticxte, XX ix. 17. 
To have f remaining at death. 
There be of thei that have left a name behind them. 
Eeclaoſlſilcus, liv 8. 
* Not t to deprive of. 

They til] have 4% me the providence of God, and all the 

promtes of the gotpel, and my charity to them too. Toylc i. 
5. Fo ivfter to rem: un. 

Irit be done wit! hout ord: rs, the mind comprehendeth lets 
that w hich 1s: {et down; and bet ies, it 40 velb a {ulÞicio! 
us it more might bela ic! th lan is 5 

Thele things mult Le loft uncrtain to farther : Iilcoverics 
in future uges. Aont's Deſcription 91 the World. 

Who thoſe are, to whom 75 right by delcent belongs 
Be laws out of the rcach ot any one to dilcover from his 
wriumgs. Locke. 

6. Not to carry away, 

They encamped a8 10 them, and deſtroyed the increaſe 
of the earth, and 1 ino ſuſtenance for Ur: iel. Jug. vi. 81 

e mall eat the tywir oi thy cattle; which all {alt ne 
leave thee either corn, wine, or oil. Det: XX VL 49. 

V atkius gave lirict commandment, tat they thou lea 
behind View mnnecy {ary baggage. Aigucos's Hiſtory. 

7. To tis as u ohen or remembrance. 

This 1 leave with my reader, as an occaſion for him to 


contier, how much hemay be beholden to e experience. Locke. 
8. Lohe ecath; to give us an inheritance. 
E hat peace thou lea. „to thy imperial line, 
nat peace, Oh happy ſhade, be ever thine, Dryden. 


9. To gIVe up 3 to retign. | 
Thou ſhalt not; danthy vineyard ; ; thou ſhalt eg them 
jor the poor and tr. mg, Let. xis. 10. 
Fi a wile man were { t to himſelt, and his own choice, to 
wiſh the greateſt 4360 to himtelt he ceuld devile; the tum 
f all his withes would be this, That there were juſt ſuch a 
5 as God is. Tillotſon, Sermon 1. 
To pe mit without inter polition. 
Whether Eſau were a vallal, 1; Cave the reac ler to judge. 
Locke. 
1. To ceale to 8 to detit from. 
. et us return, leit my tather leave 
an take thought t tor us. 

12. 7% LEAVE gf, Lo dent from; to forbcar. 
It, bon any ory ation, you bid 1 him /eave = the doing of 

any thing, you mult be tare to carry ike point Lock, 
In proyortion as old age CUINC on, he le tox e 


: Addifor's Spedator, No 115. 
13. 79 Ly 4 off. To forſake. 


iſ. wats 0 are gf tome of his old acquamiance, his 


aring for the alles, 


routing and bullying about rhe ltrects: he put on a {crious } 


air, Arbuthiot «Hiſtory of John Bull. 
14. Ta LEAVE auf. To omit; to neglect. 
Nv goo C amillo; 
Jam ſo frauglut with curious buil nels, that 
I leawe bt Ceremony. Shakejpeare's It; inter"s Tale. 
Shun they to treat with me doo? 
No, good lady, 
You mav partake: I hve told *em who you are. 
I ſhould he loth to be %%% out, and here too. Ben.“ Jehnſon. 
What is tet down by order and divihon doth d emonſtrate, 
that nothing is left out or omitted, but all is there. Bacon. 
Befriend till u tmoſt end 
Of all thy dues be done, and none out, 
Ere nice morn on the Indian ſtecp 
From her cabin'd loop- hole peep. 
We aik, it thole jubvert: 
Reaton's citablith'd maxims, who atlert 
"That we the world's exiſtence may conceive, 
Jour we one atom out of matter leave? 


Alton. 


Llackmore. 


8 LEAVE. 


4. 70 


Pay "5 


T always thought this paſſage left out with a great deal of 
judgment, by Tucca aud Varius, as it ſecms to contradict a 
part in the tixth Ane id. Addiſon on Italy. 
D. 1. 
To cent; to deſiſt. 
She is my c! lence, and 1 leave to be, 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Folter'd, iumin' d, cherith'd, kept alive. 
And imce this butinels 10 far talr is done, 
Let us not leae till all our own be won. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
He hegan at the eldeſt, and left at the youngelt, Congfhs, 
LE AVE F. To defilt. | 
Giritus, hoping that they in the caſtle would not hold out, 
I off to batter or undermine it, wherewich he percc ived he 
little previ ated, Knclles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
Eut when you find that vigorous he: at abate, 
Lege , and for another luͤmmons wait. Roſcommon, 
. To LEAVE F. To top, 
V/rongs do not leave oF there where they begin, 
za {till b eget NEW micht icts in their cour!e. Daniel. 
To LEAVE. w. a. from {wy ; le. Vers French. ] 'To'levy.z-to 
rale: a corrupt word, made, I believe, by . tor a 
VY nes 


Sha!. Jp care 


| An arm y ſtrong ſhe leav'd, 
To war on thole which him th: of his realm Hereav'd, 
g | Spenſer's Fairy Qucen, b. ii. 
LEAVED. adj. [from leaves, of lat. ] 5 ; 
1. Furniſhed with, foliage. 
2. Made with leaves-or folds, 

I will looſe the loms of kings, to open betore tm the 
two eu gates. {aiah, xlv. 1. 
og AVEN. 1. J. [lewvain, French; levare, I. ain.) pc 

Ferment maxed with any body to make it light; particu- 
ap uted of tour dough mixed in a mats, of bread, 

It ſhall not be baken with /[eaven. Lewit. vi. 17. 

All fermented meats and drinks are eaſilieſt digeſted; and 
thote unfermented, by barm or Jcaven, are hardly digeſted. 


2. Any mixture which makes a general change in the mats. 
Many of their propoltions favour ve ry itrong of the old 
[02VER Of innovations. King gr R 
To LEAVEN. V. 4. i from the noun. ] 
1. Lo terment by lymething mi xed. 
You mult tarry the {raw VU Hins. Shak, Troil, and Creſſ. 
Wnoſoe ver renter lea venec bre: ad, that foul hall be cut 
off. Exod. ii. 17. 
Breads we have of ſeveral grains, with divers kinds of 
leavenings, and lealonings; ; lo that lome do extremely move 
Fo betites. Bacon 5 Atlantis. 
10 taint; to imbue. - 7 
Thar'cruel fon 1ething unpofſeſt, 


Corrodes and leaUens all the reit. 

LEAVER. . J. {/zave.] One who deſerts or forſakes. 
Let the Gord rank me in regiiter | 5 
A matter=leaver, and a fugitive. Shakeſpeare. 


LAVES. u. J. The plurab of Teat. 
Parts tit for the nouriſhment of man in plants are, feeds, 
roots, and fruits; for leave: they give no nouriſhment at all. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Lravixds. 2. 7. from leave] Remnant relicks; oftul : 
It has 10 ung ul, We 
My t. ther has this morning call'd together, 
To this poor e h: Ul, his little Roman lenate, 
The leacvings of Pharſalia. 
Then wao can think we "quit the place, 
Or itop and light ft Clog's head, | 
With teraps and bovine 5 to be fed. | Srviſt: 
LEavy. adj. | trom leap. ] Full of leaves; covered with leaves. 
Strephon, with leawvy twigs of laurel tree, 
gur land made on tre mples for to wear, 
For he then choſen wus the dignity 
Ot village lord that Whitſuntide to bear. Sidney. 
Now, near enough: your /cawy tcreens throw down, 
And ihow like thole you are, Shok eſpeare” 5 Macbeth. 
To LECH. v. a. {lecher, French. ] To lick over. 
Halt thou yet lech the Athenian's eyes: 
With the love juice, Shak. Midſummer Night's Dream 
LE CHER. "IF A [Derived by Skinner from /uxure, old French; 


whoremaiter, 
I will now take the /-acher ; he's at my houſe; ; he cannot 
cape me. Shake /peare” Merry Wives of Windjor. 

You, like a letcher, out of whorith loins | 
Are pleas'd to breed out your inheritors. Shakeſpeare. 

The ech foon transforms his miſtreſs 3 now 
In lo's place appears a lovely cow. | 

Ihe ilcepy {eacher thuts his little eyes, 

About his churnivg chaps the frothy bubbles riſe. Dryd. 

She yields her charms 
To that fair letcher, the ſtrong god of arms. Pope” 5s Oyſ. 
To LECUER. v. . [trom the noun. ] To whore. 

Die tor adultery? no. The wren goes to't, and the ſmall 
gilded fly does lte ber in my fight. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Gut eats all day, and Zetchers all the night. B. F:hbyou. 

LECHEROUS. adj. | from lecher.] Lewd; lutiful. 
The tapphire thould grow toul, and Joſe its beauty, when 
worn by one that is lect 2erous; the emerald ſhould tiv to 
pieces, if it touch the tkin of any unchatte perſon. Derbam. 
LE CUEROUSLY.. ad. | trom /echercus.) Levedly; luitiully. 
LECHEROUSNESS. 2, / [from {echerons. ) Lewdnets, 
LECHERY. z. 77 { trom {echer. ] Lewdnets; luſt. 

The reſt welter with as little thame in open lechery, as 

{wine do in the common mire, Ajeham' s School er. 
Againſt ſuch lewdtters, and their {echery, 

Thole that betray them do no treachery. Shakefpeare, 

LE'CY10N, 4. /. [lef&io, Lat.] Areading; a variety in copies. 

Every rel has his own bypotheſis: : it the common text 
be not tavourable to his opinion, a various etc hall be 
made authentick. Watts's Lag ick. 

LECTURE. - u. /. [Ie ure, French. ] 
1. A diſcourſe pronounced upon any ſubject. 

Mark him, while Dametas reads his ruttick [efure unto 
him, how to feed his beaſts before noon, and where to ſhade 
them in the extreme heat, Sidney, . li. 

Wrangling pedant, | 

When in mulick we have ſpent an hour, 

Your le#ure ſhall have leuure for as much. Shakeſp. 

When letters from Cætar were given to Ruſticus, he je- 
futed to open them till the philolopher had done s Hu. 

Taylor's Hulp Living, 

Virtue is the ſolid good, which tutors mould not only read 
lectures and talk of, but the labour and art of education 
ſhould furnith the mind with, and faſten there. Locke. 
Numidia will be bleſt by Cato's /eftures. Addi. Cato. 

2. The act or practice of reading; peruſal, 

In the lecture ot holy Scripture, their apprehenſions are 

commonly contined unto the literal ſenſe of the text. Brown, 
A magitterial reprimand, 

75 LECTURE. v. 4. [ trom the noun, ] 

1. To mttruct formally. 

2. J inſtruct inſolently and dogmatically. 

Le 'CTURER. 2. f. {from lecture. ] An inttructor; a teacher 
by way of lecture; a preacher in a church hired by the pa- 
rith to afliſt the rector or vicar, 

It any minitter refuſed to admit into his church a lecturer 


Dryden. 


Flyer. | 


Prior. 


 Hanmnmer.: 


luxuria is uled in the middle ages in the lame ſenſe.]I R 


1 


- Adidifon"s Cat 9. ok 


LEDGE. u. J. ¶leggeu, Dutch, to lie.] 
I, Allow; layer; 5 datum. 


2. A rid 
3. Any prominence, or riang Put. 


LEDHORSE E. 1. ,. 
LEE. u. /. [lie, French. ] 


1. Dregs; ſediment; reuſe, 


gener: ally that lde which is Oppo! te to the ve: 


Jo that all her foils m ay lis accinſt the mutt. and in uni 


2 port under our 4e, that we might have rept our 


ten | 
1. Aphylcan; a protefl tor 3 the art of heali Ng: whence w 7M 


:LE'ECHCRAFT., 1. J. 


LEE x. adj 


LE 


LEER. »./ 


| recommended by them, and there was not one orthodox or 


L E E 


learned man recommended, he was 


* 
preſently re vir | 
tend upon the committee. * ed to At- 


rats lar 
LECTURESHIP, 2. /. from lecture. ] The office of a Raus. 


leg 
He got a tecturejh h in town of fiaty pounds a year * — 
he picached CUI; tant in per lon. Ca dere 
Leb. part, pret. of lead. ht. 


Then mall they know that I am the Lord y 


Our 
which cauſed thei to be {ed into Captivity among TS 
then, YEE. Xx 3 4 

ls XI * 2 - 


The leaders of this people cauſed them to err, an 
th:it are led ot th em are deltroyed. ju b, Ix, 
As in vegetables and animals, ſo in moſt other bud Wk 6-6 


pr OED by feed, 1 IT is the culour we molt nx MN; an £ oy 
118 el V. 175 
i 


they 


The lowe!t Age or row ſhould be meſs of one, cl, 
Inidy withor monar:; a general caution tor all parts in bu 5 
ing CON! ho me to board. Motten 
tung above the reſt. 

Ine tour 1 ** ar alle! lichs ug a! 
the han, (erchiet, lerved a 


ide 
7 Ar <> iitilhure, 


Dove five e inches hig oher t! 


f an 
S 141. Ae On CAC: i ide, 


Crs 


Beneath ot 1. 1 54 of | Oc Ks his fl cet he hides, 
The les King 1 OW: 40 bov 5 4 late retreat provi ides. D 4 
[ {ed and Porſe.} A lum; Prer horle, 


hs 


My clo; this > my {e%% 3 exchang” d for the Cy 
Ill mint gle with the bcople' s Wietched Lee. P 17 
2. Sen term; ) tuppotet by Skinner from Lean, Frenel |Itis 
thore is that the win: | lows on. To be under the les the, _ 
ſhore, is to be cloſe un, der the weather tho Ie, A 
ſhip. 13. one that 15: Not 


{alt by a wand, 10 "eu Ne h. I WAY: bs 
goud 4s ſhe mig! ot. 


To 4 34 Dy th e lee, 1 18 0 1 F 
flat, and the wind to come right on her broadiil 85 5 40 the 
will make little or no way. 55 


52 
It we, being {for m-beaten i in the bay cf Bil. ſeay, | 53Þa ad 


$*- 
+4 6% pont 


ing ſhips with our men of war, we lad t aken the Ii 
fleet, and the Azores. K. welgh's Aol 

T he Hollanders w ere wont to ride befole Dun kirk 270 
the wind at north welt, making a lee lnore in al oy 


all all We. the. . 
0 ile 186 Q Fi 
Unprovided of tackling and victo. Min, 1 they ae ty 50 
to fea by a ſtorm; yet better do ſo than venture thli. ting 
linking on a lee more. King Clartes, 
tum, ha pl I. llumb'ring on the Norway foan ' 
The pilot ot lome {mall night founder'd ſkiff, 
eming lone Hand, oft, as ſcamen tell, 
With fixed ee in his ſcaly rind, 
Moors by his fide under the Lee, while night 
Inveſts the {ea; 
Batter'd by his lee they lay, 
The pailing winds through their torn canvaſs play. Dry4, 
—, N. L Cy Saxon. 1 


R 


* 
4 


lt. I ute Cov. leech. 
eech the which had great inſight 
In that diicale of grieved conſe! ence, 
And well could cure the f: ay his name was Petieyce. 
enfer” 5 Fe ur * Quel, 4.1. 
Her words prevail'd, and doeh. the lear a legct h 
Hs cunning hand” gan to his v 'ounds to lay, 


And all things che the which his art did | teach. Sen, r. 


Phy lick 1s their bane; 
The learned Liches in deſpair depart, 
And i Ke their heads, det pondin 8 = the -Ir art; Dry. 
Wiz 55 will not ai. receipis obtrude: 
Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 
Till ſome tate criſis. 


Ea 
The hoary wrinkled leech has watch'd and toi!'d 
_ Tried every health reſtoring kerb and g gum, | 
Aud weariedl out his painful fl in van. Rowe, 


A ſkilful leac 55 
They 7 ſay, 1 had wrought this bleſſed deed; 
This {each Arbuthnor was yclept. 


and ſucks, the blood: it is uſed to draw blood held th: 


7 lancet is lets {afe, whence perhaps the name. 
I drew blood by leeches behind his ear. . man; Sus. 


Sticking like leeches, till they burſt with blood, 
Without remorſe infatiably. Reſcemress. 


To LEECH. v. 4. [from the noun. } To treat with medica. 


ments. 
[ leech and cratt 1 The art of healing 
We ttudy ſpeœcch, but others e perſuade: | 
We 0 echer aft learn, but others cu 5 with it. Dass. 
Lie we, I ic: ve, Dutch.] Kind; fond. 
Whilome: A thete were low: and leeje, 
And lov*d their flocks to fccd; 
They never ſtrove to be the chief, 6 
And timple was their weed, Spenſer "5 Paſtoras. 
CK. 2. f. [leac, Saxon; loock, Dutch; ſeecbł, Eric.] 
Its flower conhits of fix petals, and is ſhaped, as it wele, 
like a bell; in the center ariſes the pointal, which: tern Wa 
becomes a roundilth fruit, divided into three. cells, wh 
contain roundi/h feels: to theſe notes may. be added, 
it1mina are generally broad and flat, ending in th ree C21 
laments, of which the middle one 15 Farniſhe with ach 
the flowers are alto gathered into almoſt £ Slobulgt danch 
the roots are long, cylindrical, and coated; the coats. ene 
in plain leaves. | Weng 
Know'it thou Fluellen ?—Yes. 
— Tell him FL knock his lee about his cate, 4 
Upon St. David's day. Shakeſpegre 7 Hera 
Leek to the Welſh, to Dutchmen butter's dear. ' | 
We ute acrid plants inwardly and outwardly 12.50 
grenes; in the ſcurvy, water-creiſes, horſe- Trading 
or leek pottage. F. Yer 0 the "Paws 
Chleane, facies, Saxon. ] 
1. An as view, 120 
IIpy entertainment in her; ſhe gives the leer of inri 15 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives JILL 
Aſide the devil turn 0 
For envy, yet with jealous len mation 3 
Ey'd them aſkance. 1 ; Paradiſe bo 
2. A lahoured caſt of countenance. p.. 
re with faint praiſe, concede with civil cer. 
place a ſtateſman full before my light; 
A bloated monſter in all his geer, Exeith, 
With ſhameleſs viſage, and perfidious l/. ; 


Cl 


To LEER. wv. . [from the noun.] 


1. To look obliquely; to look archly. but mats 
I will leer upon him as he comes by; an, e IV. 
the countenance that he will give me. Shake/P endenc's 
I wonder whether you taſte the pleaſure of indep Se 
or whether you do not ſometimes lee upon the cout. 
. To look with a forced countenance. 
Bertran has bcen taught the arts of counts, , Dod. 


To gild a face with ſmiles, and leer a man to 5 Ido 
Lees. u. /. [lie, French. ] Dregs; ſediment: it 
ſingular. a1. 


ſe wy 
This proceome by reaſon of the old b11mouv* rof tho 


, fo le 
tries, wacre the memory of King Richard was 


L * Ck Ea 


wor C WArd 


Milton's Para % Loft; b. i. 


| Gay Rk vir 
2. A kind of {inal water ſerpent, which faſtens on ati! 


7 
2 frais. 
c.] 


4 


. a 

- 

in 420 
1 

Lan 

2 

27 "Is 

1e 2 


nvitatieh, 


19964 i 
+ BATH] 0 
5 4 


%% . l 


" Pet . 


S7 


= 


hut mats 
Henry I. 
pencenc." 


wi** + 
itt. Ke, 


in. PL. 
as ſeldom⸗ 


thoſe cor? 
Y 205" 
ſo! 9050 


1 E 6 


that it lay 
e 6 
i dhe love lees, and Icave the lnity wine, 
vy them not their palates with the iwine. Ben. 
Boe ole {es that trouble it retine 
The agitated loul of generous wine. 


LE ESE. V. 4. 
VE, T 


Who buieth it ſooner the more he thall leeſe. 
No cauſe, nor client fat, will Chev'ril %, 
But as they come on hoth tides he takes tees; 


And plealet both : tor whije he melts his greaſe. , | 
For this, that wins for whom he holds his peace.” 5B. Jobrf. 


How in the port our fleet dear time did 4e, 
Withering like priloners, which lie but for tees. 


LEET- J. 


Leete, or leta, is otherwiſe called a hard. 5 oy __ 
rh to have grown from the Saxon le Se, Which was a 
ſceme F juritliction above the wapentage or hundred, com- 
dee three or four of them, otherwiſe called thirth- 
2 contained the third part of a province or thire; 
ſhele zurildictions, one and other, be now aboliſhed, and 


Ing; 


alle in the county court. 
allowed up inet 5 
. P Who has 4 brealt o pure, 
But ſome uncleanly apprchentions 
Keep lcets and law-days, and in leſions {it 
With meditations lawt ul. 
You would prelent her at the Jeet, 


Becauſe ſhe bought itone jugs, and no ſcal'd quarts. Shak. 


1. Towards the Wind. Sec LEE. 


Ine claihice were called long ſhips, the onerariæ round, 


becaule of their figure approaching towards circu 
fivure, though proper for the ſtowage of goods, wa 
nz 


£t:ott tor lailing, becauſe, Ot the great quantity of leexvard 
Way, except when they ſarled full betore ihe Wind. 4rbuthuet. 
Ye | 


Let no ftatelinan dare 
A kingdom to a ſhip compare; | 
Lett he {hould call our commonweal | 
Avclicl with a double keel; CE 
Which juſt like ours, newerigg d N d, 
al a league trom land, | 
And got about N g - : | 
By change of wind to {eexvard t ide, 
"The pilot Knew not how to guide, 
. r rar t leave. ; 
LEFT. participle Ne ot 
Alas, poor lady ! defolate and lef7 ; 


] weep mytelt to think upon thy words.“ Shakeſpeare. 


Had tuch a river as this been 4% to ittelf, to have found 
gs it had 
Addiſon. | 

Were I let to mylelf, 1 would rather aim at inftructing. 
than diverting ; but if we will be nietul to the world, we 


its wav out from among the Alps, whatever windin 
made, it mult have tormed ſeveral little ſcas. 


mult take it as we find it. Addiſon's Spcetator, 


Leer. adj. [lufte, Dutch; {awvus, Lat.] Sinittrous z not right, 


That there is alſo in men a natural prepotency int 


we cannot with conttancy attirm, it we make obſervation in 
children, who permitted the freedom of both hands, do oft 
times confine it unto the left, and are not without great dif- 
Brown's Faigar Errours, b. iv. 


hculty reſtrained from it. Agar. 
he right to Pluto's golden palace guides, 
The 4% to that ied , region tends, 
Which to the depth of Jar 
The gods of greater nations dwell arqund, 
And, on the right and , the palace bound; 
The commons where they can. 
| A raven trom a wither" oak, 
Left of their lodging was oblig'd to croak : 
Tuat omen lik d him not. age: 
The left foot naked when they march to fight 
But in a bull's raw hide they ſheathe the right, 
The man who ttruggles in the tight, 
Fatigues Jef? arm as well as right. 


7 


LEET-ManDED. adj. [It and Hand.] Uſing the left-hand 


rather than right, 


Ihe limbs are uſcd moſt on the right-{ide, whereby cuttom 
helpeth; for we ſee, that ſome are left-handed, winch are 
ſuch as have uſed the left-hand moit. Bacon's Natural Hill. 
For the ſeat of the heart and liver on one tide, whereby 


men become left-handed, it happeneth too rarely to 


nance an etect ſo common: tor the leat ct the liver on the 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
LE?T-HANDEDNESS. . J. {from left-banded.}] Habitual uſe 


lett-tide is very monltrous. 


of the lett-hand. | | 
Although a ſquint l-ft-handedneſs 
' ungractous z yet we cannot want that hand, 
LEG. n./. (leg, Daniſh; leggur, Pop a 
1. The umb by which we walk; particularly that part 
te knee and the foot. 
They halte; and what their tardy feet deny'd, 
The truity ſtatr, their better leg, tupply'd. 
-Purging comtits, and ants eggs, | 
Had almolt brought him oft his {cgs. 


tung but legs to carry them. 
2, An act ot obeilance; 


It court, he that cannot make a leg, put off his cap, kits 


band, and fay nothing, bas neither lg, hands, 


cap. Fhabefp. All's Well that Ends ell. 


11 A : 's 
Thar horſes never give a blow, 
ar when they make a leg, and bow. 


5 He made his leg, and went away. 
3. I Rand on his ow: legs z to {up ort himſelf. 

] erlons ot their fortune and quality could well ha 
een ten own legs, and nceded not to lay in tor 
Nance and upport. | 
4. Tha 

We leg of a table. | 
CCT. 1. /. [legatum, Latin. ] | 


. 
* 
—＋ 


* up. 


i 
4 


ment, 


C : 
on oe . ſuch thing apparent upon record, 
een Hou « demand a legacy by torce and virtuc 
Rd b. ment, wherein there being no ſuch thin 
8 . Cadleth that there it mult needs be, and 1 
| ha ents ti 
Sit ors hinz imagining, that theſe, or the like 
em H- tettament to HAVE that in it, which ot! 
v-where by reading und. 
8 Go you to Cæſar's houſe; 
<a the will hither, and we thall determine 


} * ** o Py * 
wo cut off ſome charge in legactes. 


0 8 LEſtrange's 
Ta ien he thought you gone 


1 

H. ment the number of the blets'd above, 
e deem'd em lacie of r N 

ee ne gacies of royal love; 
OM 4, his brothers portions to invade, 

70 defend the 


be preſent you had made, Dryden. 
* the heir of this vaſt treaſure knew, | 

He wig I a legacy was left to you, | 
nel) ty it io the crown again, Dryden. 


AVE to thy hild 22 f 
P = Ay children tumult, ſtrife, and war 
| AL x The? and legacies of care. x 
I, ' 642+ Legal, French; leges, Latin. 
Due or concei ved according ng rat 


[leſen, Dutch. ] To loſe: an old word. 
hen ſell to thy profit botu butter and chcelc, 


Shakejpeare”s Othello. 


artarus detcends. Dryden's Zn. 


Dryden. 


Hudibras. 
8 } . . 

duch intrigues people cannot mect with, who have no- 
Addiſon's Guardian. 


25 Huibrat, p. iii. 
it the boy fhoul off his liar ake le ver 

boy mould not put off his hat, nor make legs very 
Sracctully, a dancing-mätter will cure that defect. Locke. 


ö | Collier of Friendſhip. 
gy Woe any thing is ſupported on the ground: as, 


$4J is a particular thing given by laſt will and teſta- 
om the love or cood-will which always the 


ent ON Shakeſpeare. 
countel is the beſt legacy a father can leave a child. 


like les in the bottom of mens hearts; and if the 
but ſtirred, it wouid come up. Bacor's Henry VII. 


Jobnſon. 
Dryden. 


Tuſſer. 


Donne. 


Corcel. 


lar: this 
s not the 


Ne 179. 


nhe right, 


D d. 77 . 


D ryden 4 | 


Prior. 


counte- 


Donne. 


between 


Dryden. 


Ii, nor 


Sww1ft, 


ve ltood 
counte- 


Como. 
tlicy do 
ot ſome 


g fpeci- | 


wingeth 


proots, 


er men | 


Hooler, b. iii. 


Fables. 


Prior. 


E K 6 


what is ſince is, in a 4g 
. 8 Hale s Hijtory of the Common Law of Engiar... 
2. Lawful ; not contrary to law. | 
; His merits 
To fave them, not their own, though legal, works. Milt. 
LEGALITY. u. /. {legalite, French. ] Lawtulnets. OO 
To LEGALIZE. v. a. {legalijer, French; from legal.] To 
authorize; to make lawtul, 


an extremely obliged perion: but revenge is to ablolutely 
the peculiar of Heaven, that no conlideration can impower, 
even the bett men, to allume the execution of it, | South, 
LE GALLY. adv. (from legal. ] Lawtully;z according to law. 
A prince may not, much lets may interior judges, deny 
Jultice, when It is /egaiy and competently demanded. Taylor, 
LE GATARY. ./, [ egataire, French; from legatum, Latin.] 
One who has a legacy lett. 
_ Anexecutor thail extubit a true inventory of goods, taken 
in the pretence of tit perſons, as creditors and /egataries are, 
unto the ordinary, 
LE'GATINE.. adj. from legate.] 
1. Maile by alcgate, : 
provided by a l4gatize conttitution, that tome one thatl pub- 
lich tuch abſolution. A, lie Parergon. 
2. Bcionging to a legate of the Roman lee, oe 
Ail thole you have done of late, 
By your power {egatine within this kingdom, 
Fai in the compats of a pramunire. Shaxeſpeare. 
I LE'GaTE. 2. Y. [egatus, Lat. legat, French; legato, Italian. 
1. A deputy; an ambatlador. | Mn. : 
Pie legates from tht ZEtolian prince return: 
Sad news they bring, that atter all the colt, 
And care employ'd, their embatly is loit, 
2. Akind of fpritual embattador from the pope; a commil- 
ſioner deputed by the pope tor eccleſiaſtical attairs. 
© Look where the holy /egate comes apace, 
To give. vs warrant trom whe hand of Heav'n. 


Shakeſþ. 


examination, and appeared betore him, Attenbuxy. 
gacy lett him. | | 
It he chance to ſcape this diſmal bout, 
The former legatecs aire blotted out. Dryden's Tuvenal. 
My will is, that if any of the above-named7egatces lioutd 


to inyſelft. . Sabyt. 

LEGA“TIOR. u. /. Llagatio, Latin. ] Deputation; commulion; 

embutly | | | ST | 

t will be found, that after a gi, ail res repetendas, 

and a retutal, and a denunciation or ingdiction of a war, the 

war is no more confined to the place of the quarrel, but 1s 

leit at lage  -Bacon's IFar cu Span. 

- In the attiring and ornament of their boches the duke had 

a fine and unattected politeneſs, and upon occation colily, as 

in his legations. 25 5 Wotton. 

LEGA'TOR. 2. / [ from Jg, Latin. ] One who makes a will, 
and leaves legacics, ES 25 TOLL 

Suppoſe debate 
Betwixt pretenders to a tar elta, 
Bequcath'd by fome legator's latt intent. 

LE'GEND. 2. /. Llegenda, Latin]: 

1. A chronicle or regitter of the lives of ſaints. Ry 

Legends being grown in a manner to be nothing elfe but 

heaps of frivolous and ſcaudalous vanities, they have been 

even with diſdain thrown out, the very nelts which bred them 

abhorring them. . Hooker, b. v. 


5 _ Dryden. 


and the heathen; the former, though ot a treſher date, are 

10 embroiled with fable aud legend, that one receives but 

little fatistaction. | Ad.liſuu s Remarks en Italy. 

2. Any memorial or relation. „ 
And in this g en¹μ,ꝗLll that glorious deed 

EKecad, whilit you arm you arm you whullt you read. 


3. An incredible unauthentick narrative. 
- Who can ſhow the /egends, that record | 
More idle tales, or tabics ſo ablurd ? Blackmore. 
It is the way and means of attaining to heaven, that 
makes profane tcorners ſo willingly let go the expectation of 
it. It is not the articles of the creed, but the duty to God 
and their neighbour, that is ſuch an incontittent incredible 
legenl. N Beuiley's Sermons. 
+. Any inſcription; particularly on medals or coins. 9 
Compare the beauty and comprchenſiveneſs of legends on 
ancient coins. = 1c led, 
LE GER. 1. ſ. [from legger, Dutch. To he or remain in a 
place.] Any thing that lies in a place; as, a leger ambal- 
lador; a reſident; one that continues at the court to which 
he is ſent; a leger-buok, a book that lies in the compting- 
houle. N 25 | 
Lord Angelo, having affairs to heav'n, 
Intends you tor his twitt ambaſſador, | 
Where you ſhall be an everlaſting leiger. 
I've givin him that, 
Which, if he take, thall quite unpeople ner 
Of leidgers tor her feet. Shakeſpeare”s Cymbcline. 
It legier ambatladors or agents were dent to remain near 
the courts of princes, to obſerve their motions, and to hold 
correſpondence with them, ſuch were made choice of as were 
vigilant. | Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Who can endear ; Þ 
Thy praiſe too much? thou art Heav'n's liger here, 
Working againtt the ſtates of death and hell. Herbert. 
He withdrew not his confidence from any of thote who 
attended his perſon, who, in truth, lay lezger tor the cove- 
nant, and kept up the ſpirits of their countrymen by their 
intelligence. l Clerenton, b. ii. 
L call that a ledger bait, which is fixed, or muge to ret, in 
one certain place, when you thall be abfent; az I call that 
a walking bat which you have ever in motion. Waltnn. 
LEGERDEMAIN. 2. J. (contracted perhaps from legerete de 
main, French. J Slight of hand; jugglez power of decaving 
the eye by nimble motion; trick; deception z Knack. 
tle io light was at legerdemain, 3 
That what he touch'd came not to light again. Hubberd. 
Of all the tricks and legerdemain by which men unpole 
upon their own fouls, there is none 1 common, as the plca 
of 4 good intention. South's Sermons, 
LEG'ERITY. u. /. [legerets, French.) Lighinefs; nimble- 
neſs; quicknels. A word not in uſe, n 
When the mind is quicken'd, 
The organs though defunct and dead before, a 
Break up their drowly grave, and newly move | 
With catted flough and treth legerity. —Shakeſpeare. 
LE'GGED. adj. { from leg.] Having legs; furniſhed with legs. 
LEGIBLE. 2. J. {legibilis, Latin. 
1. Such as may be read. : ; 
You obſerve ſome clergymen with their heads held down 
within an inch of the cuſhion, to read what is hardly 4%. 
wit. 


2. Apparent; diſcoverable. 8 
People's opinions of themſelves are Jegible in their coun- 

tenances. Thus a kind imagination makes a bold man have 

vigour and enterprize in his air and motion; it ſtamps value 


Whatſoever was before, was before time of memory; and i 
enſe, within the time of memory. 


It auy thing can legalize revenge, it ſhould be injury from 


When any one is abtolved from excommunication, it is | 


Dryden's Fn. 


Upon the {pats ſummons, he tubmutted himſelf to an | 


| LEGATE'E, #./f. [trom {gatim, Latin. ] One who has à le- 


die before me, that then the reſpective legacies ſhall revert | 


12. Genuincnets ; not ipurioulnels. 


There are in Rome two {ets of antiquities, the christian 


Fairjax, b. i. 


Addiſon an Medals. 


8 ſaleſpearc. 


LEGIBLY, av. {from degible.] In ſuch a manner as may be 
read, N 

LEe'610N, x. . [legio, Latin. 

1. A body oi Koman ſoldicss, conſiſting of about five thou- 
land. | | 

The moſt remarkable piece in Antoninus's pillar. is, the 
figure of Jupiter Pluyius ſending ram on the fainting wmy 
ot Marcus Aurelius, and chunderbolts on his enemies, which 
is the greateſt confirmation pollible of the ttory of the Chrit- 
tian e810. Adden. 

2. A military force. 
gBhe do foreign realms 
Sends forth her dreadful legrons, 
3. Any gieat number, 
2 Not in the /egions JETS? 

Ot horrid hell, can come a devil more damn'd. Sa. 

Ihe partition between good and evilis broken down z and 
where une tn has entered, 42g19725 will force their way through 
the tame breach, | Regers's Sermens. 

Lu GION ARX. ad. [from legion. ] 

1. Relating to a legion. 

2. Containing a legion. | 

3. Containing a great indefinite number. 

Too many applying themlelves betwixt jeſt and earneſt, 
make up the {#g29a7y budy of ertor. 

LEGISLATION, 2. J [trom eg], Latin. ] The act of 
g1ving laws, 

Pythagoras joined gien to his philoſophy, and, like 
others, pretended to muacles and revelations from God, t 
g1ve a more venerable ſanction to the laws he prefcribe, 

SO Littleton on the Converſion of St. Paul, 
LEGISLATIVE, adj, [trom legi/fator.] Giving laws; law— 
giving. = ; 

heir legflatrve frenzy they repent, 

155 Enacting it hould make no precedent. Denham. 

Lhe poct is a kind of lawgiver, and thoſe qualitics are 
proper to the {oyi/]ative ttyle, Dryden. 

LEGISLATOR. z. J. {leg nch. 7 
A lawgiver; one Who makes laws for any community. 

It ipoke like a IHaton: the thing ſpokè was a law. South. 

_ Heroesin animated marble frown, OS 

And legiſlators ſeem to think in ſtone, 


- Phillips. 


that makes laws. . c 
Without the concurrent conſent of all three parts of the 


In the notion of a Zegiflature is implied a power to change, 
repeal, and ſuſpend laws in being, as well as to make new 
aws. ; Ss A.liliſon's Freeholder, N& 16. 
By the ſupreme magiltrate is properly underſtood the legi- 
flative power; but the word magittrate ſeeming to denote a 
ungle perton, and to ex preſs the executive power, it came to 
puls that the obedience due to the /egilature was, for want 
of conſidering this caly diſtin&tion, mitapplied to the adini- 
nitration, So Sent. of a Church of England Man. 
LEGITIMACY. ./. [from legitimate] : NILS 
1. Lawtulnels of birth. „ | 
Inrelpect of his legitimacy, it will be good. liste. 
The legitimacy or reality of theſe marine bodies vindi- 
cated, Inow inquire by 2 bes means they were hurricd out 
of the ocean, | 


„ 


Born in marriage; lawtully begotten. 8 | 
__ Legitimate Edgar, I mult have your land; 
Our tather's love is to the battard Edmund. Shakeſpeare 
An adulterous perſon 1s tied to make proviſion for the 
cluldren begotten. in unlawful embraces, that they may do 
no injury to the legitimate, by receiving a common portion. 
| „„ Taler Rule of Holy Living. 
To LEGITIMATE, v. a. {legitimer, French, from the ad- 
jecctive.] | 8 = 
1. To procure to any the rights of legitimate birth. | 
Legitimate hint that was a balturd, * life's Parergen. 
2. T'o make lawtul. 5 „„ 
It would be impoſſible for any enterprize to be lawful, it 
that which ſhould legitimate it is ſubſequent to it, and can 
have no influence to make it good or ad. Decay Piel; 
LEGITIMATELY, adv. L from legitimate.} Lawiully; ge- 
nuinely, | | 5 | 
By degrees he role to Jove's imperial ſeat, on 
Thus dithcultics prove a foul /cg:timately great. Dryden. 
LEGUTIMA'TION. #. J. [legitimation, Fr. trom legitimate. } 
1. Luwtul birth, 5 | 
I have diſclaim'd my land; | 
Legitimation, name, and all is Fon ; 
Then, good my mother, let me know my father. Hab. 
From whence will ariſe many queſtions of legitimation, 
and what in nature is the dilkerence betwixt a Wife and a 
coucubine, | ; Locke. 
2. Ihe act of inveſting with tbe privileges of lawtul birth. 
LEGUME. 7A. J { legume, French; leeumen, Lat.] Seeds 
LEGUMEN. F not reaped, but gathered by the hand; as, 
\ beans; in general, all larger ſeeds; pulſe. | 
Some legumens, as peas or beans, if newly gathered and 
diſtilledin a retort, will afford an acid ſpirit. Boyle. 
In the ſpring fell great rains, upon which enſued a molt 
a e upon the corn and legumes. Arbuthnot. 
LEGUMINOUS. adj. [legumineux, French; from legumen.} 
Belonging to pulic z contifting of pulle. 5 
Ihe propereſt food of the vegetable kingdom is taken from 
the tarinaceous ſceds: as cats, barley, and wheat ; or of ſome 
of the ſiliquoſe or leguminous; as, peas or beans. Arbuthnot. 


| LETSURABLY. adv, from leiſizrable.} At leiſure; without 


tumult or hurry, 


Let us beg ot God, that when the hour of our reſt is come, 


the patterns of our diflolution may be Jacob, Moles, Jo- 


lia, and David, who leiſurably ending their lives in peact, 
prayed tor the mercies of God to come upon their — 2 55 . 
; | Hooker, b. v. 
LEISURABLE. &dj. from leiure. ] Done at leiſure; not hur- 

ried. enjoying leiſure. 8 | 

A relation inexcuſable in his works of deiſurable hours, 
the examination being as ready as the relation. Brown. 
LETSURE. . /. lor, French. ] | 
1. Freedom from bufineſs or hurry ; vacancy of mind; power 

to ſpend time according to choice. 13 

A gentleman fell very lick, and a friend ſaid to him, Send 


for if I die, I will die at iiſure. Bacon's Apophtheoms. 
Where ambition and avarice have made no entrance, the 
detuc of liste is much more natural than of bulineſs and 


5 Temple. 
O happy youth ! 80 
For whom thy fates rel ve ſo fair a bride: 5 
He ligh'd, and had no leiſure more to ſay, 
His honour call'd his eyes another way. = Dryd. Ovid. 


You enjoy your quiet in a garden, where you have not 
only the /ezfure of thinking, but the pleaſure to think of no- 


thing which can diſcompoſe your mind. Dryden. 
2. Convenience of time. 
We'll make our leiſures to attend on yours. SHaleſp. 


They ſummon d up their meiny, {trait took hore; 
Commanded me to follow, and attend 5 
The leiſure of their anſwer. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
I ſhall leave with him that very ratienal and emphatical 


and fiznificancy upon his face. Collier. 


©% 


Wd 


rebuke of Tully, to be conſidered at lis leiſure, Locke. 
6 2 4. Want 


Vulgar Erruurs.- 
g 


Yiator, Latin; legiflatour, French. ] 


; My N . 
LEGISLATURE. . /. [from eg tor, Latin.] The power 


57 LT] : . Xt 6 . * 
 tegiature, no law is or can be made. Hale's Common Laab. 


tho a Es Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. . 
LEGE FIMATE, adj. [from legitimus, Latin; legitime, Fre]: 


for a phyſiclan but the tick man anſwered, It is no matter; 
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3e. Want of leiſure, - Not uſed. | 
| >More thau I have far, loving countrymen 3 
The e and entorcement ot the time 25 
Forbids 10 deen. Shakeſpeare's Rickard III. 
LEISURELY, adi. [from l-ifrre.} Not haſty; deliberate; 
done without hurry. 
He Was the wretchedſt thing when he was young, 
do lenga ging, and io leifurely, 7 
That, it the rule were true, he ſnould be gracious 
| | | Sharxgſpeare. 
Tre Farl of Warwick, with a handfulof men, fired Leith 
and Udinvurgh, aniretorned by a legſurely morch. Hay. 
The hiidyeis human lte: upon a moreleiſtirety turvey of | 
«©, [| found cut it conlitted of threetcore and icnintire arches. 
© | Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 159, 
LUtSURFLY, adv. [from {c;/ure.] Not in a hurry; flowiy. 
ne Belgians hope d, that with diſorder'd halte, 
Our deep-eut kecls upon the lands might run; 
Or it with caution {iflercdy we pail, 
Their numerous grofs inight charge us one by one. Dry. 
We deicended very leijurcly, my friend being careful to 
count the cps. 3 Adcdifou"s Freebolder, N& qu. 
LYMAN, 1. /. {Generally fuppoled to be lainant, the lover, 
French; but un2gined by Junius, with almoit equal proba- 
bility, to be derived from 4%, Dutch, or leop, Saxon, be- 
loved and mon. This etymology is ſtrongly ſupported by 
the ancient oritography, according to which it was written 
{ewemaon.] Ac tweetheart z a gallant; or a miſtreſs, Hanmer, 
Hold for my lake, and do him not to dye; 
But vanquith d, thine eternal bondilave, make, | 
And me thy worthy meed unto thy leman take. Fairy N. 
A cupot wine, | 18 
That's briſk and fine, 
And drin unto the % mine. 


vioully aſlumcd. | . | 
LEMON. 2, /. {/1:0n, French; limouium, low Latin.} 
1. Phe fruit of the lemon-tree; 

Ihe juice of lemons is more cooling and altringent than 
that of oranges. _ Arbuthaot on Aliments, 

The dyers uſe it for dying of bright yellows and lemon co- 

lours. . 
IE Bear me, Pomona! 
To where the leon and the piercing lime, 8 
Wäth the decp orange, glowing through the green, 
Ther hihter glories blend. Thomfou's Sum 
2. The tree that bears lemons. 

The {cron tree hath large ſtiff leaves 3 the flower conſiſts 
of many lcaves, which expand in form of a roſe : the truit 
is almort of an oval Hgure, and divided into ſeveral cells, in 
vhich are lodged hard feeds, ſurroumded by a thick fleſhy 
ſubitance, which, for tle moit part, is full of an acid juice. 
There are many varieties of this tree, and the truitis yearly 
imporicd trom Liſbon in great plenty. Millar. 

LxuOVADFE. 2. J. [irom leman.] Liquor made of water, tu- 
gur, and the juice of lemons. : | 

1 hou, and thy wile, and children, ſhould walk in my 
gardens, buy toys, and drink lemonads. 


T. 


mer. 


„o afford, on condition of repayment. „ 
Thou thalt not give him thy money upon uſury, nor lend 


him thy. victuals for increaſe, Lev. XXV. 37. 
Dryden. 


They dare notgive, and cen refuſe to lend, 
To them poor Kindred, or a wanting friend. 
2, To iuttrtobe utcd on condition that it be reſtored. 
Fn common worldiy things tis call'd ungratetul | 
With dull unwillingnels to pay a debt, hep 
Wich, witha bonnteous hand was kindly lent; 
Much more to be thus oppotite with Heav'n. Shakeſp. 
FI edit ther, my dear, hut have no power to give it from 
8 Sha%fpeare's All's Well that Ends Well. 
The fair bleſſing we vouchtate to lend . 
Nor can we ſpare you long, though often we may lend. 


Dryden tothe Dutcheſs of Ormond. | 


3. To altord; to grant in general. 


Coectoufnets, ike ihe lea, receives the tribute of all ri- | 


vers, though far valike it in lending any back again, 


Decay of Piety. 


Painting and poly are two filters fo like, that they lendto } 


each eter thele name and office: one is called a dumb poeſy, 
aw] the otlcru iperking picture. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
From thy new hope, and from thy growing tore, 


Now lend atliſtance, and relieve the poor, Dryd. Perfius. | 


Cato, led me fora while thy patience, 
And condeicea' to hear a young man ſpeak. Addiſon. 
SP 1 Cephila, thou 5 
Wilt end a hand to cloſe thy miltreſs* eyes. A. Phillips. 
T.1'ND ER. nf. (trom lend.) ; 
1. One who lends any thing, os 
2. One who makes a trade of putting money to intereſt, 

Let the ftate be ayiwered ſome ſmall matter, and the reſt 
lett to the lender; it the abatement be but (mall, it will not 
diſcourage the leder: he that took before ten in the hun- 

dred, will ſooner deſcend to eight than give over this trade. 


Whole droves of lenders croud the bankers doors 
To call in money. 


ſuch a tine of danger. Addifon's Freeholer, N 20. 
LENGTH. 2./. \ trom lenz, Saxon. | | 
1%) 


1. The extent ot any thing material from end to end; the | 


longeſt line that can be drawn through a body. | 
There is in Ticinum a church that is in length one hun- 
dred feet, in breadth twenty, and in heighth near fifty: it 
reporteth the voice twyelve or thirteen times. Bacon. 
2. Horizontal ex tenſion. | D 
Mezentius ruſhes on his foes, 

And firtt unhappy Acron overthrows ; 

Stretch'd at his length ke tpurns the twarthy ground. 

EN : by Dryden. 
3. A certain portion of ſpace or time. | 
Large lengths of ſeas and ſhores 

Between my tather and my mother lay, 

x get from th' N „and Ralph, free; 
Lett danger, fears, and foes, behind, 
And beat, at leaſt three lengths, the wind. 

Time glides along with undiſcover'd haſte, 

The tuture but a length beyond the patt. Dryder's Ovid, 
Whip lengtb of lands, what oceans have you pats'd, 

What itorrmas fuſtain'd, and on what ſhores been caſt ? 
Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Hudibras. 


4. Extent of duration. 8 
Ilaving thus got the idea of duration, the next thing is to 
get fome meaſure of this common duration, whereby to ſudge 
of its ditterent lengths. | Locke. 
5. Long duration or protraction. | 
May Heav'n, great monarch, ſtill augment your bliſs 
Wich length of days, and every day like this. Dryden. 
Such toil tequir'd the Roman name, 
Such length of labour for ſo vaſt a frame. Dryden's An. 
In length of time it will cover the whole plain, and make 
one mountain with that on which it now ſtands. Addiſon. 
6. Reach or expanſion of any thing. 
I do not recommend to all a purſuit of ſciences, to thoſe 
extenſtve lengihs to which the moderns have advanced them. 


Watts" s Improvement of the Mind, p. i. | 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. & 


I. SIMMA. 2. . L lemme, French. & propolitian pre- 
7 Uo 4 


Mortimer's Hujbandry. | 


Arbuth, * Bull. 


79 LEND; v. a. [le nan, Saxon ; Yrerer, Dutch. 
1 


| To LE'NIFY. v. 0a. 


Bacon Eſſays. | 
Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. | 


Intereſt would certainly encourage the lender to venture | 


If Eztitia, who ſent me this account, will acquamt me 
with the worthy gentleman's name, I will inſert it at length 
in one of my papers. Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 40. 


ſome thought of beſieging. | 

9. End; latter part of any aſſignable time. : 

Churches purget of things burdenſome, all was brought 

at the length unto that wherein now we ſtand. Hooxer, b. iv. 

A crooked tick is not ſtraitened unleſs it be bent as far 

on the clear contrary fide, that fo it may ſettle itſelf at the 

length in a middle ſtate of evenneſs between them both. 

75 Hooker. + 

10. At LENGTH. [It was formerly written 4: the length. ] At | 
lait; in concluſion. | 

At length, at length, IJ have thee in my arms, 

T hongh our malevolent itars have ſtruggled hard, | 

And held us long aſunder. Dryden's King Arthur. 

To LENGTHEN. v. a. [from leugth.] 


Clarendon, b. vill. 


1. 1o draw out; to make longer; to elongate. | 
Relaxing the fibres, is making them flexible, or eaſy to be 
lengthened without rupture. Arbuthnot on Aluments. 
Falling dews with ſpangles deck'd the glade, 
And the low ſun had lzzgthen'd ev'ry ſhade. 
2. To protract; to continue. | . 
Break off thy ſins by righteouſneſs, and thine iniqui— 
ties by ſhewing mercy to the poor; if it may be a lengthening 
of ene Dan. v.27, 
"rame your mind to mirth and merriment, 
Which bars athouſand harms, and lengthen; lite. Shak, 
It is in our power to ſecure to ourſelves an intereſt in the 
divine mercies that are yet to come, and to lengthen the 
courte of our preſent proſperity, Atterbury's Sermons, 
3. Toprotract pronunciation. 1 8 
The learned languages were leſs conſtrained in the quan- 
tity of every ſyllable, beſides helps of graunnatical tures 
for the le thening or abbreviation of them. Dryden. 
4: To LENG THEN out, The particle out is only emphatical, ] 
To protract z to extend. . 70 
What if I pleate to lengthen out his date EL 
A day, and take a pride to cozen fate. Drgden's Aur. 
Iq hoard up every moment of my lite, 5 
To lengthen out the payment of my tears. Dryden. 
It lengthers out every at of worihip, and produces more 
laſting and permanent impreitions in the mind, than those 
which accompany any tranſient form of words.  Add!j972. 


Pope. 


| To LENGTHEN. . z. Lo grow longer ; to increaſe in length. 


One may as well make a yard, whoſe parts lergthen and 
ſhrink, as q meature of trade in materials, that have not al- 


ways a ſettled value. : Locke. 
Still 'tis farther from its end; 5 
Still finds its error /eng then with its way, Privy. 


LENGTHWISE. adv. 
length. 7 | | 
LE'N1ENT. adj. {lentens, Latin.] 
1. Alluative; tofrening ; mitigating. | 
Conlolatorics writ - 8 
With fivdy'd argument, and much perſuaſion ſought, 
 Lement of grief and anxious thought. MAH“, Agoniſtes. 
In this one patlion man can ſtrength enjoy; | 
Time, that on all things lays his lenient hand, 
Yet tames not this; it tticks to our laſt ſand. 
2. Laxativez emollient. | | e 
Oils relax the fibres, are /enzert, balſamick, and abate 
acrimony in the blood. Arbut tut on Alimeuts. 
LE'NIENT. z. ſ. An emollient, or afſuative application. 
I dreſſed it with lenents.  Wijeman's Surgery. 
; [{enifier, old French; lemo, Latin. Lo 
aſſuage; to mitigate, 75 h | 
It is uſed tor 1quinancies and inflammations in the throat, 
whereby it leemeth to have a mollitying and lenifping virtue. 
HBacon's Natural Hiſtyry, Ne 554, 
All ſoft'ning ſimples, known of ſov'reign vic, 
He preſſes out, and pours their noble juice; 
"Theſe firſt intus'd, to lenify the pain, 
He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain, 
LE'NITIVE. adj. i 
emollient. 
Some plants have a milk in them; the cauſe ap? Se an in- 
ception of putretaction : for thoſe milks have all an acri— 
mon, though one would think they ſhould be [enztive. 
7 | 72 | | Bacon. 
here is aliment /enitive expelling the fœces without ſti- 
mulating the bowels; ſuch are animal oils. Arbuthnot, 


[ length and wiſe. ] According to the 


Dryden. 
lenitij, French; lenio, Latin.] Ailuanve ; 


LE'NITIVE. 2. /. | 
1. Any thing applied to eaſe pain. 
2, LE rang | | | 
| here are lenitives that friendſhip will apply, before it 
would be brought to decretory rigours, South's Sermons. 
LE'NITY, . /. |lenitas, Latin] Mildneſs; mercy ; tender- 
nels; ſoftneis ot temper. TR 
| Henry gives conſent, 
Of mere compaſſion, and of leit, X 5 
To eaſe your county. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
: | Lenity muſt gain * 
The mighty men, and pleaſe the diſcontent. 
Albeit fo ample a pardon was proclaimed touching trea- 
ſon, yet could not the boldneſs be beaten down either with 
ſeverity, or with /enity be abated. | Hay xvard. 
3 Theſe ſealouſies | 
Have but one root, the old imprilon'd king, 
Whole lenity firſt pleas'd the gaping crowd: 
But when long try'd, and found tupinely good, 
Like Atop's log, they leapt upon his back. 
LENS. 2. /. 1 | - 
A glais ſpherically convex on both ſides, is uſually called 
a lens; ſuch as is burning-glaſs, or ſpeRacle-glats, or an 
object glals of a teleſcope. Neaxwton's Opticks, 
According to the ditterence of the lenſes, 1 uled various 
diſtances. Newton's Optics. 
LENT. part. paſſ. from lend. __ 4 
| By Jove the ſtranger and the poor are ſent, 

And what to thoſe we give, to Jove is lent. Pope's Odyſſey. 
LENT. z. /. [lenxen, the ſpring, Saxon. ] The quadragetimal 

taſt; a time of abſtinence. 

Lent is from ſpringing, becauſe it falleth in the ſpring; for 
which our progenitors, the Germans, uſe gent. Camden. 
LENTEN. adj. [from lent.) Such as is uſed in lent; ſparing. 

My lord, if you delight not in man, what /enter entertain - 

ment the players ſhall receive from you. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Dryden . | 


- 


She quench'd her tury at the flood, 
And with a /enter ſallad cool'd her blood. 
Their commons, though but coarſe, were nothing ſcant. 
Dryden's Hind and Panther, 
LE'NTICULAR. adj. [lenticulaire, French. ] Doubly convex; 
of the form of a lens. 

The cryſtalline humour is of a lenticular figure, convex on 
both ſides. N Ray on the Creation. 
A adj. [ lens and forma, Latin. ] Having the form 

of a lens. 5 
LE'NTIGINOUS. adj. [from lentigo.] Scurfy; furfuraceous. 
LE NICO. 50 Latin. ] A freckly or ſcurſy eruption upon 
the ſkin; ſuch eſpecially as is common to women in child- 
bearing. | | Quincy. 


LE'NTIL. 2. /. [lens, Latin; lentille, French.] | 
It hath a papilioriaceous flower, the pointal of which be- 


7, Full extent; uncontracted ſtate. 


comes a ſhort pod, containing orbicular feeds, for the molt. 


2, Diſtance, 51 
He had marched to the length of Exeter, which he had LIE NTISCK. z. ſ. [lenti/cus, Latin; len 


LE N1OR. u. . (enter, Latin; ler 


| leproly. 


| Pepe. . 


Daniel. | 


[LEss. z./. Not ſo much; oppoſed to more. 


* 


the prey, as a cat at a mouſe; and will: 


* 


2,0 ERS 


part convex ; the leaves are conjugated, growin 


ap, and are terminated by tendrils, 5 Re tg. 
be Philiſtines were gathered together. wha. Hllay, 
ow gether, where was 


of ground full of lent:les. a Piecs 


2 Som. XXIII. 11. 


ti/ vue, Frenc! 
” 77 2 * 2 "y = nch. 
Lentijck wood is of a pale brown colour, almoſt wn 
reſinous, of a fragrant fmell and acrid tate; it ig tl wins 
| . : te \ 
of the tree hien produces the maltich, and is «ft why 
* 1 ,* . . 83 dee h 
altringent and balſamick in medicine. Hill's Nat oe 
Lentiſc is a beautiful evergreen, the mattich r 4e, 
tlic is à beautiful evergreen, the inattich or 61. 
which ts of uſe for the teeth or gums. MMrlimer's Hl. 
LENTITUDE. 2. ſ. [from lentus, Lati -Tiſhneſ. a. 
has +} [from lentus, Latin.] Slug giſhnels; love. 
LENTNER. A. J. A kind of hawk, Dad. 
I thould cularge ray difcourte to the obſervation of #3 
haggard, and the two torts of-lentners. J ms 4 Ns 
A %%% I Angley, 
1 * * - Helly, F rench, } Why 
1. Tenacity; vicenty, 85 | 
Some bodies have a kind of levtor, and more de 
nature than others. 
Zo Slownel-> ; delav. 
" „ 2 0 10 4 
The 4 6441 oi erupt aus, not inſlammatory, points to an 
2 1 * N 4 Pd * 
acid caule. 8 Arbuibnat en Diet 
2. [In phyſick. ] It exprefics that fizy, viſcid, coarulated part 
ot the blood, which, in malignant tevers, obitiuct; + oy 
pillary velſels. ; PN 
LS N TOS. adj. [leutus, L 
pable to be drawn out, 
In this tpawn of a Huus and tranſparent body are to be 
Fl 3 . ; : 34 wh 
dilcerned many ſpecks which become black: 4 lubſtance more 
compacted and terrettrious than the other; tor it rileth 
s Lee: og * 1CFNENL nor 
in diſtiliation, Browon's Fulgar Errars; bi. 
C e 
45 Led ligniſtes the people; or, rather, a natjo 
Sc. Thus, wcdgar 15 one of great intereit t 
or nation. 
LE OF. 1. /. | 
Leaf de notes love; ſo lies a winner et. 
beſt beloved: like theſe Agapctus, Eratmus, 
dus, 2 D 5 ö L i N Gi Cant 
LECONINE. adj. [lronmus, Latin. : 


pectible 
Facex. 


0 77 J 1 
Na Mc Inn 


atin.] Vilcous; tenacious; c,. 


n, country, 
rind the people 
% 5 Condens 


vt 7 51 
* 7 1 
86; I-fflan, 
Phi! A 
hen; inan. 


1 


1. Belonging to a lion; having the nature of 2 lier. 


2. Leonine verſes are thole of which the en 
mizidle, fo named from Leo the inventor: as, 
Gloria factorum lem ctucedilur horum. 
LEOPARD. u. /. {leg and pards, Latiu.] A {potted beat of 
EY» a 5 
Sheep run not halt ſo tim'rous from the wolt, 
Or horle or oxen trom the lecpard, | 
As you ny from your oft-fubdued ſlaves. Shak, Ftart. | 
A leopard is every way, in ſhape and actions, like a Git; 
his head, teeth, tongue, feet, claws, tail, all like 2 cat's: he 
boxes with his fore-tect, as a cat doth her kittens; leaps at 
© Þ | t alſo ſpit mach after 
the ſame manner: jo that they ſeem to differ, juſt as a kits 
doth from an eagle. 3X Grew's Mujaun, 
| Before the king tame /eopards led the war, | 
And troops of lions innocently play. -- - Drjdon, 
, * ; * * . * w Y : 
LE'PLR. 1. /. [lepra, leproſus, Litin.J One infected with a 


d rhymes to the 


am no loathſome ler; look on me. Sale Beere. 
The leer in whom the plague is, his clCaths fall be jent, 
5 5 Lev. ui: 45. 
The number of their ers was very great. Hater. 
LE'veROUS. ad}, [Formed from ler, to make out a yerte.] 
Cauſing leproiy; intecicd with leprofy ; leprous, . 
Upon my tecure hour thy uncle ſtole, 
With juice of curſed hebenon in a viol, 
And in the porches of mine cars did pour 
The lepercus dijtilment. hakejpeare's Hamlet. 
LEPORINE. adj. [leporinus, Latin.] Belonging tv a hue; 
having the nature of a hare. 
LeeRO'SITY. u. J. [from leprovs.] Squamous dilcale. 
If the erudities, impurities, and Jepro/ities of metals, were 
cured, they would become gold. - Bacon's Natural Hie. 
Lr PROST. u. . ¶lepra, Latin; lepre, French.] A loathfeme. 
diltemper, which covers the body with a kind of wiute 


ſcales. 
Itches, blains, 
Sow all the Atheniau boſoms, and their crop . 
Be general Jepro/j. Shakeſpeare's Tun of Athens, 
| It is a plague of leproſy. 1 . Nil. 
2; Between the malice of my enemies and other mens wil- 
s takes, + pr as great a difference as between the itch of no- 
velty and the /eproſy of difloyalty. King Char. 
Authors, upon the firſt entrance of the pox, loo wupult 
it ſo highly inteRious, that they ran away from it 45 Much 
as the Jews did from the h. Wiſoman's Surgery. 
LE'PROUS.. adj. [le ra, Latin; lepreux, Fiench;] Juiced 
with a leproſy. | | 
The filly amorous ſucks his death, . | 
By drawing in a /eprous harlet's breath. Derr. 


LERE. 1. %. {imne, Saxon; lere, Dutch. ] A leſſon; lors 


doctrine. This ſente is ſtill retained in Scotland. 
- "The kid, pitying his heabineſs, x 
Alked the cauſe of his great diſticſs; 
And alſo who, and whence, that he were, 
Though he that had well yeond his Ae, : 
Thus melled his talk with many a tèate. Sener. 


oy LAT 
LERRY. [from /ere.] A rating; a lecture. A ruſtick word. 


Less. Anepativeor privative iermination, [lebr, Saxon; 4, 
Dutch. Joined to a ſubſtantive, it implics tue QOLENCE 03 

. privation of the thing expretſed by that tubitanuve: 18, 4 
w:tlef5 man, a man without wit; c, without chte? 
Jatherlſt, deprived of a father; pernyleſs, wanting mon 
Lkss. adj, [lear, 
o ee : 3 
Tary, the mother of James the 4%. Mart, W. S. 

Yet could he not his cloſing eyes withdraw, os 
Though % and 4% of Emily he twv. _ on 
He that thinks he has a poſitive idea of infinite {paces? ic 

find that he can no more have a poſitive idea of the Fins? 
than he has of the leaſt ſpace tor in this latter 1 0 
pable only of a comparative idea of {mallnels, ee 
always be 4% than any one whereof we have i ; 
idea. | ] 
All the ideas that are conſidered as having p35, n 
capable of increaſe by the addition of aue 


* x? 
* > Ws eee WW ied 
axon.] The comparatwe of little: (pp 


. . + . * 2 ner 6» 
afford us, by their repetition, the idea or nuts. 
: 8 | — 0 + ans 
Tis % to conquer, than to make wars cats, . 


And, without fighting, awe the world to pcacé. 44 


5 

„ 2 

F. rod. L) ls Le 
( 


1 Si. 


They gathered ſome more, ſome 4%. 8 
Thy fervant knew nothing of this, 4% or Hic. 
LEss. edv. In a ſinaller degree; in a lower 97 neon, 
This opinion preſents a 4% merry, bub 301 5 2 
temptation to thoſe in advertity. es 4 
he leſs ſpace there is betwixt us and the Ce ries aue 

more pure the air is, by to much the more © the more 
erved and diſtingui and. on the. conralys n gore 
8 and diſtinguiſhed ; and, on tt ©0390 the mois 
ace of air there is, and the /e/5 it is pure, 10 much 55. 
tie object is confuſed and embroued, * Z 
. 2 , 5 N * . the 9 4 
Their learning lay chiefly in flourith; Callier er Price: 
wiſer than the % pretending multitude. ©, 
Theleſs they themſelves want to reges r h in 
will be I/ careful to ſupply the neceſſittes e, gef mer! 
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L E T 


| d happy ſtill; ſhe might have prov'd, 
Happy, . cartital, or Leſs belov'd 's Statiu 

Were the leſs beautiful, 01 7 Ce OF a eb, thy anus. 

Lesskk. 1. . The perſon to whom a leale is given. 

ESSEN. v. g. [trom lefs.} | 

1. To diminich in bulk. | | 7 

„ To diminich in degree of any quality. 

8 Kings may give Oe a 
To beggars, and not leſſer their own greatneſs; Denham, 
Though charity lone will not mike one happy in the 

daher world, yet it ſhall 4% his puniſhment. Calamy. 
Collect into one ſum as great a number as you pleate, this 
multitude, how great ſocver, l:fens not one Jut the power of 
aading to ity or brings hun any nearer the eud of 1 
}1uttible ſtock of number, Os Lecle. 

This thirſt after tame betrays him into lach indecencies as 

are a leſſening to his reputation, and is looked upon 450 WEAK = 

nels in the greatelt characters. A. %%) 5 Spectato! | 

Nor are the pleaſures which the brutal part of the creation 

en oy, fubſett to be leſſeued by the uneabnets which arites 
from fancy. 3 | BY Atterbury $ SEFMONS. 
„To degrade; to deprive of power or dignity. 

Who ſeeks 
To leſſer thee, againſt his purpole ſerves Sp ret] 
To manifett the more thy might. Milten's Par. al 
St. Paul choſe to magnity his othice, when il men con{pirec 

IN v.n. To grow leſs; to ſhrink to be diminithed. 
All cover nment may be eſtoemed to grow Urong or wear, 

as: the general opinion in thoſe that govern is ſecn to is as or 
: Thc objection e very much, and comes to no more 
than this, there was one witnels of no good reputation. 

| CARED | Atterbury's Sermons. 

Less kg. adi. A barbarous corruption ot , formed by the 

vulgar from the habit of terminating comparatises merz Ul » 
terwards adopted by poets, and then by writers ot proſe. 
What great delpite doth Fortune to thee bear, 

Thus lowly to abaſe thy beauty bright, | | 

That it ſhould not deface all other er light. Fairy &: 
It is the 4er blot, modeſty finäs, 5 

Women to change their thapes than men their minds. 

Sbaleſpeare s Tavs Gentlemen of Verona. 
The mountains; and Ingher parts of tle carih, grow I 
and ler trom age to age: lometimes the roots of them are 
eikenedd by ſulnerrancous fires, and lometimes tumbled by 
earthouakes into thole caverns that are under them, 
; : 
; 5 Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

Cain, after the murder of his brother, cries out, Every 

man that findeth me ſhall lay me. By the fame reaſon may 

2 man, in the ſtate of nature, puniſh the /efer breaches ot 
that law. Locke. 

Any heat whatſoever promotes the aſcent of mineral mat- 

ter, but more” eſpecially of that which 1 fubtile, and is con- 
ſequently movcable more eatily, and with a I power, 
5 Icodlæuard's Natural Hijlory. 
The larger here, and there tac 4%. lambs, | 

The new-tall'n young herd bleating tor their dams. Pope. 

Lz'SSER. av. formed by.corruption from %.] | 

Some ſiy he's mad; others, that /r hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury. Shakeſpoare's Macbeth. 

Lt sees. . J. [laifees, French. ] The dung oi beaſts ett on the 

ground, | 555 
LESSON. . ſ. legen, French; lectio, Latin. — 4 
1. Any thing read or repeated to à teacher, in order to im- 

provement. : _ : 
N J but repeat that Ie 

Which J have learn'd from thec. 

2. Precept; notion inculcated, 

Tais day's enſample hath this n dear 

Deep written in my heart with iron pen, | 

That blifs may not abide in Rate ct mortal men. Spenſer. 

Be not iealous over the wife of thy boſom, and teach lier 

not an ce againit inyleif,. | Ecclus. ix. 1. 

4 Porttons of Scripture read in divine ſervice. _ Ep 
Notwith{tanding ſo eminent properties, whereof / ens are 

happily deſtitute; yet ns being free from ſome 1nconve- 
PIeNCes yhersunto lermons are more lubject, they may, in 
three, no kts take, than in other they mutt give the 

hand wluch betokeneth pre-eminencde. , Hozker, ö. v. 

& Tun: pricked for an instrument. 

Thote goo laws were like good In ſet for a flute out 

of tune ; of which 7efſors littic ule can ve made, til] the flute 

de made: &t to be played on. Ladies en Ireland, 

5. Arating lecture. „ b 
vac would give her a I D for walking ſo late, that ſhould | 

make her keep within duors for one fortnight, Suiney. 
5 LEON, V. g. from the noun. ] To teach; to inſtruct. 

Eren in kind love, I do conjure thee, 

To me. Shakejp. Tauo Gentlemen of Verona. 
Well haſt thou ld us, this hall we do. Shakelp. 
waren ſhould be {caroned betimes, and lefſoned into a 

come mpt and daeſtaticon of this vice. L'Eftrange's Fables, 
L108. v. /. One who lets any thing to farin, or other wie, 

dy leaſe, | 33 

Lords of the world havs but for life their leuſe, | 

Aud chat too, if the , ar pleaſe, mult ccaſe. Denham, 

It ke demiſes that ciche to a layman, the tenant muit pay 

the [mall tithes to the vicar; and the great tithes to the leffor. 

a 8 5 Ariife's Parergon. | 
Lier. cn. [ from the adiective leaf. } That not. 

oity itripes he may give him, and not exceed ; ft if he 

wuld exceed, then thy Brother thould ſeem vile. Peut. xxv. 

3 Rang Luitprand brought hither the corpſe, left it might be | 

ec by the barbarous nations. Addijon on Italy. | 

->TERCOCK, H. J. 1 

Upon the north coaſt, for want of good harbours, they 
are a device of two ſticks filled with cork 4 croſicd 
far, es WO iticks lle Wita cor ſig ADL croned | 

15 ban out of whoſe midſt there riſeth a thread, and at 

lame han 
taey tie one 

5 | 

0m the thor 

Mo the lea, 


Deubam's Scpliy. 


end of their boulter, ſo as the wind coming 
e filleth the ſail, and the ſail carrieth the boulter 


75 on by a cord faitened at the nearer end. 
1. T. 9-6. Cleran, Saxon. 1 
ee; to ſuffer; to permit. | 
Nay, nay, quoth he, Jet be your ſtrife and doubt. 
Whe. + IE "BY Fairfax. 
Ertai Ie tnere 1s a certainty and an uncertainty, let the un- 
"My go, and hold to that which is certain. Sanderſon. 
b 4 os crowd he cait a furious look, | 
THe d all their ffrength betore he ſpoke z 
And ag Your lives, let be, ſaid he, my prey, 
| et my vengeancꝭ take the deſtin d way. Dryden. 
x member me; ſpeak, Raymond, will you let him? 
Wan 8 eonura, Dryden's Spauiſb Friar. 
= not let go manifeſt truths, becauie we cannot 
by quettions about them. - = Collier, 
© Who fixes his thoughts intently on one thing, ſo as to 
les but lntle notice of the ſucceſſion of ideas in his mind, 
out ot his account a good part of that duration. 
A ſolution 7 ; . 5 ; cke. 
,cop o Mercury in aqua fortis being poured upon 
Mercur Pers tin, or lead, diſſolves the metal, and lets go the 
1 A inn of PA a Newton's Opticks. 
Rive befor. tative mood uſed before the firſt and impe- 
; ore the third perion. Before the firſt perſon ſingular 


1 


Careav. 


Atterbury's Serms.:1s.| 


Seth a fail; to this engine, termed a lc/tercock, } 


which, after the reſpite of ſome hours, is drawn | 


harmlets unintelligible enthufialm. 
3. To mare than peiinit. 


9. To put to hire; to grant to a tenant, 


14. To LET in. To admit. 


7 


<8 reſolution, fixed purpoſe, or ardent with, 


3. Betore the tirtt perton plural, iet implies exhortation, 


4. Before the third perſon, ſingular or plural, let implies per- 


5. Betcrea thing in the paſſive voice; let implies command. 


6. Let has an infinitive mood after it without the particle 70. 


Wul make him in good humour with us all. Dryden, 
Ihe teventh year thou ſhalt let it reſt, and lic ſtill. Exod, 
7. Jo leave. 
They did me too much injury, 
Phat ever ſuid I hearken'd for your death, 
It it were 10, I might have det alone 
Ti mitulting hand of Douglas over you. Shakeſpeare. 


10. To tuffer any thing to take a courſe which requires no um- 


Let down thy pitcher, I pray thee, that I may drink. 


11. Lo permit to take any ſtate or counte, 


V 


Let me die with the Phaliflines: 


| Tutges, 
Here is her picture: /et me ſee; I think, 
If I had fuch atire, this face of mine a 
Were tull as lovely as in this of her's. Shakeſpeare. 


Rilez 7et us go. Mark; 
miſlion or precept. 
Let the ſoldiers ſeize him for one of the aſſaſſinates. 
Dryden. 


{ct not the objects which ought to be contiguous be ſepa- 
rated, and let thole which ought to be ſeparated be appa- 
rently io to us; but et this be done by a tinall and plealing 
ditterence. ; Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 


But one lubmiliive word which you {et fall, 


The publick outrages of a dettroying tyranny are but 
childiſh appetites, {et alone till they are grown ungovernable. 
5 J. Efltrange's Fables. 
Let me alone to accuſe him afterwards. | deu. 
This is of no. ule, and had been better let alone: he is 
fain to retolve all imo preſent poſſeſſion. . Locke; 
Nettor, do not iet us alone till you have ſhortened our 
necks, and reduced them to their ancient ſtandard.  Adidi/9r, 
This notion might be {et alone and delpiled as apiece of 
Regers's Sermons. 
There's a letter tor you, Sir, if your name be Horatio, as 
T am let to know it is. Shakeſpeare's Hamiet. 
So:emon had a vineyard at Baal Hamon ; he iet the vine- | 
yard unto Keepers, Cant. viii. 11. 
Nothing deadens fo much the compoſition ot a piciure, as 
figures winch appertain not to the ſubject: we may call them 
tligures to be tet. 5 Heng Dry, I's Dujrejitoy. 
She Jet her lecond floor to a very gente young th man. 
| Tatler, NY 88. 
A law was enacted, prohibiting all biſhops, and other oc- 
clehaſtical corporations, from letting their lands tor above 
the term of twenty years. = Sevaft; 


pultve violence. | 
She let them down by a cord through the window. 7%. 
Launch out into the deep, and det dewn your nets or a 

- draught, | Luke, v. 4. 


| Gen. XXIV. 14. 
My heart ſinks in me while I hear him tpcak, - 
And every flacken'd fibre drops its hold; 
Like nature t down the iprings of lite: 
So much the name of tather awes me {til1. Dryden. 
From this point of the ſtory, the poct is % down to his 
traditional poverty. Pope's Lua on Homer. 
You muit let it down, that is, make it 10tier by temper— 
Ing it. | Moxon's Mechanical Exercijcs. 
Finding an eale in not underſtanding, he 4% loote his 
thoughts vholly to pleature., | Sidney, b. ii. 
Let reaton teach impethbility in any thing, and the will vi 
nian doth et it go. 5 
The beginning of ſtrife is as when one /eiteth out water. 
| | Prov. XV. 14. 


As terebration doth meliorate fruit, ſo doth pricking vines | 


or trees atter they be of {ome growth, and thereby 4 
forth gum or tears Bawn's Natural Hiftary. 
Andif I knew which way to do't, | 
Your honour 1afe, I'd let you out. 
The letting out our love.to mutable objects doth but en- 
large our hearts, nd make them the wider marks tor tortune 
to be wounded, | © = BOyles 
He was let looſe among the woods as ſoon as he was able 
to ride on horfeback, or carry a gun. | 
12. To LeT blood, is ciliptical for 79 let owt blozd. Lo tree it 
from confinement z to ſutler it to ſtream out of the vein. 
Be rul'd by me; 


Let's purge this choler without /etting blood, Shakeſpeare. | 


Hippocrates It great quantities of blood, and opened tevera! 
veins at a tune. 25 Arbuthnot on Coins, 
13. To LET blood, is uſed with a dative of the perſon Whole 


blood is let. | 
: __ Tell him, Catcſby, -.. 
His antient knot of dangerous àdverſaries 
To- morrow are let blood at Pomftret caſtle. Shakeſpeare. 
As terebration doth meliorate fruit, fo doth letting plants 
blood, as pricking vines, thereby letting forth tears. Bacon. 


Let in your king, whole labour'd ſpirits, 
Sorc wearied in this action of ſwift ſpeed, © .. 
Crave harbourage within your city walls. Shakefpeare, 
Roicetes preſented his army before the gates of the city, 

in hopes that the citizens would raiſe tome tumult, and /et 
him 72. Knilles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

What boots it at one gate to make detence, 
And at another to let in the toe, 3 
Effeminately vanquiſh'd. Milton's Agonifles. 
The more tender our ſpirits are made by religion, the 

more eaſy we are to let in grief, if the cauſe be innocent. 


Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 


They but preſerve the aſhes, thou the flame, 

True to his ſenſe, but truer to his fame, 

Fording his current, where thou find'ſt it low, 

Letiſt in thine own to make it riſe and flow. Denham. 

To give a period to my lite, and to his tears, you're wel- 
come; here's a throat, a heart, or any other part, ready to 
let in death, and receive his commands. Denham. 

It is the key that lets them ixto their very heart, and en- 
ables thein to command all that is there. South's Sermons. 

There are pictures of ſuch as have been diſtinguiſhed by 
their birth or miracles, with inſcriptions, that Jet you 2/9 the 
name and hiſtory cf the perſon repreſented. Addiſon. 

Mot hiſtorians have ſpoken of ill ſucceſs, and terrible 
events, as if they had been let intg the ſecrets of Providence, 
and made acquainted with that private conduct by which the 
world is governed, Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 483, 

Theſe are not myſteries for ordinary readers to be let into. 

| Addiſin's Speftator, N? 221. 

As ſoon as they have hewn down any quantity of the 
rocks, they let in their ſprings and reſervoirs among their 
works. | | | Addijon on Italy. 

As we rode through the town, I was let into the characters 
of all tue inhabitants; one was a dog, another a whelp, and 
another a cur. | Addiſon's Freebslder. 

15. To LET in. To procure admiſſion. 

They ſhould ſpeak properly and correctly, whereby they 
may {et their thoughts into other mens minds the more _y_ 
| ache. 

16. To LET F. To diſcharge. Originally uſed of an arrow 
ditmiſſed from the gripe, and therefore ſuffered to fly off the 


Hooker, b. i. 


Pudibras. | 


Addiſon's 3 | 


LETTER. 2. /. [trom et.] 


L E T 
Charging my piſtol only with. powder, I firſt cautioned the 
emperor not to be afraid, and then et it ¶ in the air. Swift, 
17. 10 LET out. Jo leaſe out; to give to hire or tarm. 
18. 7 LET, (le can, Saxon, | To hinder; to obitruèt; to op- 
OiCs 
Their ſenſes are not l-ted from enjoying their objects: we 
have the impediments ot honour, and the torments of con- 
Icience. :. i 5 Sidney. 
Lo glority him in all things, is to do nothing whereby the 
name ot God may be blaſphemed ; nothing whereby the ſal- 
vation ot Jew or Grecian, or any in the church of Chriſty 
may be {et or hindered. Hooker, b. i. 
Leave, ah leave off, whatever wight thou be, 
Jo let a weary trretch from her due reſt; 
And trouble dying toul's tranquillity, Fairy Queen, 
Wheretore do ye let the people from their works; go you 
unto your burdens, | Exod. v. 4. 
The myttery of iniquity doth already work; only he who 
now {etteth will let, until he be taken out of the way, 27 Y. 
I will work, and who will t it. Iſaiah, xliii. 11. 
And now no longer {etted of his prey, 
Ne leaps up at it with enrag'd defire, | 
_ O'erlooks the neighbours with a wide ſurvey; 
And nods at every houte his threatening fire.“ 


Dryden. 


19. To LET, when it ſignifies to permit or leave, has let in the 


poems and part. pattivez but when it ignis to hinder, it 
us letted; as, muta me impedierunt, many things have letted 
me. | Introdutlion to Grammar. 
To LET. . . To forbear; to withold himſelf. | 


_ a traternal ally to the King, he would not Yet to counſel the 
VVV OW Bacon's Henry VII. 
LET. z.f/. [from the verb.] Hindrance; obſtacle; obſtruc- 
tion; impediment. | 
Ine kceret {ets and ditlicultics in public proceedings are 
innumerable and inevitable. | Heoker, b. i. 
Solyman without zet preſented his army before the cit y of * 
| Belvrade. 8 Knolles's Hiftery of the Turks. 
It had been done ere this, had 1 been conſul; . 
We had had no Hop, no let, Hen. Fobnſon's Catiline, 
Jult judge, two lets remove; that tree from dread. 
I may betore thy high tribunal plead.  - Sandys on Job. 
Ts thele internal ditpotitions to tin add the external oppor- 
tunities and occaſions concurring with them, and removing 
all its and rubs out of the way, and making the path of des 
ttruction plain before the tinner's face; fo that he may run 
his covrle freely. | South. 
LeT, the termination of diminutive words, from lyre, Saxon, 
liitle, ſinall. | 55 
LETHARGICK. adj. [lethargique, Fr. from lethargy.) Sleepy, 
beyond the natural power of flecp. | 8 
Vengeance is as it minutely proclaimed in thunder from 
heaven, to give men no reſt in their tins, till they awake from 
the {ethargick ſlcep, and ariſe from fo dead, fo mortiterous 2 
ſtate. ED Hammonds Fundamentals, 
Let me but try if I can wake his pity 3 
From his /ethargrck fleep, Denham's Sophy. 
A lethargy demands the fame cure and diet as an apo- 


the {ethargick.... : - Arbuthaot on Diet. 
LETHARGICKNESS, 2. /. [from lthargick.] Sleepinels; 
drowtincts, _ | 55 1 
A grain of glory mixt with humbleneſs, „ 
Curcs both a tever and /ethargichnyjs, © © Herbert. 
LELHARGY. nf. [amvagiz; lethargie, Fr.] A morbid 
drowiinets; alluep from Which one cannot be Kept awake, 


L ue {e{hargy mult have his quiet courſe; 
If not, he 104m at mouth, and by and by Ss | 
Breaks out io lavage madnets. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Though his eye is open, as the morning's, 
Towards luſts and pleaturesz yet fo faſt a lethargy - 
Has terz'd his powers towards publick cares and dangers, 
He fiveps hke death, | Denham”s $9 by. 
Europe lay then under a deep lethargy ; and Was No other 
wite to be reicued tromit, but by one that would cry mighti- 
. | LS SER 1 Atterhury. 
A lethargy is a lighter fort of apoplexy, and demands the 
ſaime care and dict. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
LE'THARGIED. adj. f from the noun. ] Laid allcepz entranced. 
Bis motion weakens, or his ditcernings | 
Are lethargied.- Sha leſpeare's King Lear, 
LErnE. 2. /. [Nu.] Oblivion; a draught of oblivion, © 
The conquering wine hath t{-ept dur ſenſe OD 
In ſott and delicate lethe, Shakeſp, Anth. and Cleopatra. 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolis- 5 | 
Her wat'ry labyrinih, which whoſo drinks, | 
Forgets both joy and grief. | Milton. 
1. One who lets or perinits. 
2. One who hinders. 
3. One who gives vent to any thing; as a blood letter. 
LEFIER: 8; Lettre, French; litera, Latin, ] 
1. One of the elements of ſyllables. RS 
A luperſcription was written over him in letters of Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew, Lule, xx11. 38. 
Thou whoreſon Zed! thou unnaceſſary letter! Shakejos 
2. A written mellage ; an epittle. | 
They uie to write it on the top of letters. Shakeſpeare. 
| I have a letter from her | 5 
Of ſuch contents as vou will wonder at. Shakeſpeare. 
When a Spaniard would write a /etter by him, the Indian 
would marvel how it ſhould be pollible, that he, to whom 
he came, ſhould be able to know all things. Abbot. 
The alles will do very well for trumpeters, and the harcs 
will make excellent letter carriers. L*Ejirange's Fables. 
The ſtile of Letters ought to be free, caly, and natural; 
as near approaching to tamiliar converiation as poſſible : the 
two belt qualities in converfation are, good humour and good 
breeding; thoſe letters are therefore certainly the belt that 
ſhe the moit of thele two qualities. alſh. 
Mrs. P. B. has writ to me, and is one of the beſt letter 
writers I know; very good ſenſe, civility, and friendſhip, 
without any ſtiffneſs or conſtraint. | Swift 
3. The literal or exprefied meaning. 
Touching trantlations of holy Scripture, we may not diſa 
allow of their painful travels herein, who ſtriftly have tied 
themſelves to the very original letter. 1 6. v. 
In obedience to ons aw: we muſt obſerve the letter of 
the law, without doing violence to the reaſon of the law, and 
the intention of the lawgiver, Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Thoſe words of his mult be underſtood not according to 
the bare rigour of the lter, but according to the allowances 
of expreſſion. 2 South's Sermons 
What! tince the pretor did my fetters loole, 
And left me freely at my own diſpoſe, 
May I nat live without controul and awe, | 
Excepting ſtill the letter of the law? 
4. Letters without the ſingular : learning. | 
The Jews marvelled, ſaying, How knoweth this man let- 
ters, having never learned? John, vii. 15, 
5. Any thing to be read. 
Good laws are at beſt but a dead letter, Addiſ. Freelolder. 
6. Type with which books are printed. 
'The iron ladles that letter founders uſe to the caſting of 
printing letters, are kept conſtantly in melting metal. Moxon. 


itring; now applied to guns. 


To LE'TTER. v. a. [from letter.] To ſtamp with letters, 
| I objerved one weight lettered on both ide; and I found 


on. 


ſ 


Atter king Ferdinando had taken upon him the perſon of 


plexy trom a phlegmatick cale, ſuch being the conſtitution of 
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L of the gods, and underneath, bleſlings. 


85 leu. 


F | 

en one hide, written in the Uiale&of men, and underneath it, 
calamities z on the other tide was written, in the language 
Adaliſon. 
E TTERED. adj, { trom ierfter.] Literate; educated to Jearn- 
ing. 

A martial man, not ſweetened by a fettered education, is 
apt to have a tincture of lournets. Collier on Pride, 


LETTUCE. ./. [laftucn, Latin.] 


The lettuce hath a_ fibrous root, which is, for the moſt 
part, annual; the leaves are ſmouth, and grow alternately 
upon the branches; the italks are, tor the molt part, tender, 
lender, and itiſt, and commonly terminate in à fort of um- 

bl; the cup of the flower is oblong, flender, and fcaly; the 
leeds arcoblung, depreſſed, and generally terminatema port: 
the tpecies are, common or garden {e/tuce ;, eabvage lettuce; 


Sileiu lettuce ; white and black cos; white-cos z red capuctun 


I-ttuce.. Hilla. 
Fuat colworts, and comforting purſeline, | : 
Coul /ettice, and retreſling roſemaxine. Spenfer. 


Lettice is thought to be poiſonous, when it is fo old as to 
have milk, Bacsi's Natural Hijtory. 
The medicaments proper to diminith milk, are lutitce, 
puritane, endive. | | Wijoman's Surgery. 
LE VANE. adi. {levert, French.] Eaſtern. 
: I wart of thole, as herce 
Forth ruſh the {owart, and the ponent winds, 
Lurus and Zephyr. | 
{tvaxt. 2. /. Ihe cult, particularly thote coalts of the Me- 
diterrancan caſt of Italy. | 


LEY A TOR. n. /. [Lat. I A chirurgical inſtrument, whereby: 


deprelteck parts of the Kult arehtted up. Re TR 
Some {urgeons bring out the bone in the bore; but it will 

be later to raiſe it up with your levator, when it is but lightly 

retained in fome part, Piſoman's SUFgery. 


 L-CUCOPHLEGMACY. 2. J. [from Jeucophlogmatick. } Pare- 


nets, With vile juices and cold fweaunys, | | 
Spirits produce debility, flatulency, tevers, leucophlegmacy, 
and drophcs. . Arbuthuot 61 Allments. 
LEUCOPHLEGMA'TICK. adi. [Muni and prima, ] Having 
tuch a conttitution of body where the blood is of a pale co- 
lour, vilcid, and cold, whereby it tutfs and bloats the habit, 

or raites white tumours in the teet, legs, or any. other parts; 
and ſuch are commonly althmatick and drophical. . . 
Aithmatick perſons have voracious appetites, and for want 


of a right ſanguification are leucopblegmatick, - Arbuthnot. 
"LEVEE. u, fe French}: ]! e 


1. I hetmec of ring. 


2. Ihe concourte of thote who croud round a man of power | 


in a morning. 8 DEI 
The {ervile rout their careful Cæſar praiſe; 
Him they extol, they worthip lum alone, 2 
hey croud his levees, and tupport his throne. Dryden. 
Would'ſt thou be firſt minitter of ſtate 2 | 
To have thy levees crouded with retort, | 
Ot a depending, gaping, lervile court. Dr; 
None of her Vl 
Levees and couches pals'd without retoit. 


van 1ubjects made their court, 


LEVEL: adj. [lefel, Saxon] 


1. Even; not having one part higher than another. 


The garden, leated on the {owed floor, 
She Ictt behind, and locking ev'ry door, „ 
Thought allfecure. "4 Dryden's Boceace. 
Be level in preferments, and you will ſoon be as /evel in 

vour learning. „ | Bentley. 
2. Even with any thing elfe; in the ſame line with any thing. 

Our navy is addrelled, our pow'r colected, 

Our tubititutes in abſence wellinvetted, EY 
Andey'ry thing lies /evel to our with. Shakeſp, Hen. IV. 
Lhere is a knowledge which is very proper to man, and 


lies {ewe to human underttanding ; and that is, the Knouw- . 


ledge of our Creator, and ot the duty we owe to him. 


To LEVEL. v. a, [from the adjective. }] | 
1. To make even; to tree trom inequalities, 


2. Lo reluce to the fame height with ſomething elſe. 


Reaton can never atlent to the admiflion ot thoſe brutiſh” 


appetites which would over-run the toul, and /ewvel its tupe- 
rior with its interior faculties, Decay Pity. 
5 h 8 Behold the law GS 
And rule of beings in your Maker's mind: | 
And thence, like limbecks, rich ideas draws. 
Jo fit the levell d ute of humankind. Dryden. 
3. To lay flat. | 


We know by experience, that all downright rains do ever- 


more diliever the violence of outrageous winds, and beat. 


down and eve, the twelling and mountainous biltows of the 


He will thy does with ſilent ſhame confound, 
And their proud ſtructures {vel with the ground. Sanelys, 
With unrefiited might the monarch reigns, | 
He level; mountains, and he raiſes plains ; 
And not regarding dit rence of degree, 
Abas'd your daughter, and exalted me. 
4. To bring to . of condition. 
5. 10 point in taking aim z to aim. | 
One to the gunners on St. Jago's tow'r, 
| Bil'em tor ſhame, 
Level their cannon lower, 
6. To dieitio any end. 
The woole body of 
all viikuny by. tew men, whole deligns from the firtt were 
{rolled to deſtroy both religion and government. Sao. 
To LEVEL. v. A. | | 
1. Lo aimat; to bring the gun or arrow to the fame direc- 
tion with the mark. | | | 


The glory of God and the good of his church, was the. 


thing whuch the apoſtles aimed at, and theretore ought to be 
the mark whereat we allo el. | 
2. To conjecture; to mc to wacts, 
I pray thee overname themz and. as thou nameſt them I 
will deteribe them; and, according to my detcription, cel 
at my affection. 
3. Jobe in the ſame direction with a mark. 
He to his engine flew, . 
Ptac'd ncar at hand in open view, 
And rais'd it till it levelPd right, 
Againtt the glow-worm tail of kite. 
4. Io wake attempts; to aim. 


Hu. libras, p. ii. 


Ambitious York did e- at thy crown, | Sbaleſp. | 


LEVEL. 2. /. (from the adjective. }] | 
1. A plane; altace without protuberances or inequalities, 
Atter draining of the level m Northamptonthire, innume— 
rable mice did upon a ſudden arite. Hale's Origin of Mars, 
Phote bred in a mountainous country overnze rote that 
dwell on low. levels, Ssanlys's Travels. 
2, Rate; ſtandard. | 
Love of her made us raiſe up our thonghts above the or- 
dinary dee of the werld, to as great clerks do not diſdain 


our contcrence, | Szduey. 
It might perhaps advance their minds ſo far 
Above ve. vel of ſubjection, as 
T” aſſume to them the glory of that war. Daniel. 


The praites of military men inſpired me with thoughts 

above my oninary level. N Drylleu. 
3. A late of cquailty. 

The time is not tar off when we ſhall be upon the lexel; 

I am relvived to anticipate the time, and be upon the /ewedl 


Milton's Paradije Loft, b. x. 


SUNCY 


. Ge. , | 
pden's J#V. 


| Dryden... | 
© LEVER. 2. /. ¶lewier, French.} 


Tullotjon's Sermons. 


Raleigh » | 


Di. leu. 
Dryden's Spanijh Friar.” 


puritans was. drawn to be abettors ot 


Hooker, b. iv. 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


L EV N 


with them now: for he is ſo that neither ſeeks nor wants 
them. N Attervury to Pope. 
Providence, for the moſt part, ſet us upon a level, and 


us. | Addifon's Spectator, N* 255. 
I {uppoſe, by the ſtile of old friend, and the like, it mult 
be ſornebody there of his own level; among whom his party 
have, indecd, more friends than I could with. Sdviyt. 
4. An inſtrument whereby maſons adjult their work. 

The level is from two to ten feet long, that it may reach 
over 4 confiderable length of the work: if the pluml-hne 
bang jutt upon the perpendicular, when the 4e el is let flat 
down upon the work, the work is level; but it it hangs. on 
either tide the perpendicular, the floor or work mult be raiſed 
on that lide, till the plumb-line hang exactly on the perpen- 
dicular. Mzxon's Mechanical Exerctjes. 

5. Rule: borrowed from the mechanick level. 
Be the fair level of thy actions laid, 
As temp'rance wills, anal prudence may perſuade, 
And try it life be worth the livers care. Prior. 
6. The line of direction in which any mitlive weapon is aimed. 
| 8 O8 I toodr th leet | 
Of a full charg'd contederacy, and gave thanks | 
To you that choaked it. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII, 
15 As if that name, 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun. | 
Did murther her. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
_Fhrice happy 1s that humble pair, 
Beneath the level of all care, 
Over whole heads thole arrows fly, 
Of fad diftruſt and jealouſy. 
7. The line in which the tight paſſes. LOND 
Fir'd at firſt tight with what the mufe imparts, 
In fearleis youth we tempt the heights of arts; 
While from the bounded {evel of our mind 
Short views we take, nor fee the lengths behind, Pope. 
LE'VELLER. I. /. [from level. ] | | 
1. One who makes any thing even. N 
2. One who deſtroys ſuperiority; one who endeavours to bring 
all to the ſame ltate ot equality. | Se 


ragement to extraordinary merit. 
LE'VELNESS. 2. . {[trom level.] 
1. Evennels; equality of furface. 
2. Equality with fomething elſe, 8 | 
Ihe ſ river Tiber is expretied lying along, for ſo you mult 

remember to draw rivers, to exprets their {-velzefs with the 
earth. -.-: | 
LEVEN. . ſ. [/evain, French.) 1 


any thing that tinctures the whole, 
more acrid, | Wijeman's SUrgUry. 
As to the peitilential /cwarrs conveyed m goods, it is a 
ſute opinion. 5 Arbuthnot au, Air. 


The ſecond mechanical power, is.2 balance ſupported by 
a hypomnochlion; only the centre is not in the middle, as in 
the common balance, but near one end; tor which realon it 
is uſed to elevate or ratle a great weight; whence comes the 
nume /e. | - | a 
Have you any leavers to lift me up again, being down ? 
. N Sſfateſpear's Henry IV. 
Some draw with cords, and ſome the montlter drive 
__-Withrolls and levers. e e ee 
In a leaver, the motion can be continued only for ſo ſhort 
a ſpace, as may be anſwerable to that little diitance be- 
twixt the fulciment and the weight; which is always by to 


the power is greater, and the motion itſelf more ealy. _ 
3 5 | | © Wilkins's Magick. 


You may have a wooden lever, forked at the ends, 
„ 5 Mortimer. 
LE'VERET. 1. f, [lievret, French. ] A young hare, 
Their travels o'er that hilver field does ſhow, 
Like track of l[everets in morning ſnow. 
LEVE T. 2. /. (from lv , French. ] A blatt on the trumpet 
probably that by which the ſoldiers are called in the morning. 
He that led the cavalcade, 8 | 
Wore a lowgelder's flagellet, | 
On which he blew as ſtrong a lever, 2 18 xo 
As Well feed lawyer on his breviate. Hudibras. 
in Scotland, and denotes the lark. 


leverook.  - 0 Walton's Angler, 
It the lufft Faa twill ſmoore aw the /-wervots. Scotch Prow, 


| LEVIABLE. adj. [from levy.}. That may be levied. - 


The tums which any agreed to pay, and were not brought 
in, were to by lewtable by courſe of law. Bacon's Henry VII. 


in poetry generall taken tor the Whale.“ 
We may, as bootlets, tpend our vain command 

Upon th' enraged ſoldiers in their ſpoil, | 
As lend our precepts to th levviathen, 

Jo come athore. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Canſt thou draw out lewvinthan with an hook ? Job. 
More to embroil the deep; /ewwathan, : 
And his unwieldly train, in dreadful tport | 
ls empett the looſen'd brine. T homfon's Winter. 
To LE'VIG ATE. v. a. {!evigo, Latin.) : 
1. Lo rub or grind to an ;mpalpable powder. 5 
2. Io mix till the liquor becomes ſmooth and uniform. 
h 'The chyle is white, as conlitting of falt, oil, and water, 
much /-Iugarted or {mootin, Arbuthnot on aliments, 
LEVIGAT ION. 2. . | tromlJevieaete.] 

_Lewigettoht is the reducing of hard bodies, as coral, tutty, 
and precious ſtones, into a lubtile powder, by grinding upon 
marble with a muller ; but unlets the inſtruments are ex- 
tremely hard, they will ſo wear as to double the weight of 
the medicine. = 1 i Quincy. 

LE VITE. 2. /. | levita, Latin, from Lewi.] | 
1. One of the tribe of Levi; one born to the office of prieſt- 
hood among the Jews. 

In the Chrittian church, the office of deacons ſucceeded in 
the place of the Lewrtes among the Jews, who were as mi— 
milers and teryants to the prietts, Ayliffe's Parergon. 

2. Apriclt: uted in contempt. 
LevrFicaAL. adj. from Levite.] Belonging to the Levites 
making part of the religion of the Jews. 
By the /ezrtical law, both the man and the woman were 
{toned to death; ſo heinous a crime was the tin of adultery, 
| | | Slices Parergon. 
LEe'viry. . g. [lewitat, Latin.} 
1. Lightneis; not heavinets : the quality by which any body 
has leſs weight than another. , 
He gave the form of lewity to that which aſcended; to 
that which deſcended, the form of gravity. Raleigh. 
This bubble, by reafon of its comparative levzty to the 
fluidity that encloſes it, would neceflarily aſcend to the top. 
| Bentley's Sermons, 
2. Inconſtarcy; changeableneſs. 


oblerves a kind of proportion in its diſpentations towards | 


aller. 


You are an cverlaſting leveller; you won't allow encou- | 
Collier ou Pride, 


Peacham. 


. Ferment; that which being mixed in bread makes it riſe 
am ernennt, | . - 
2, Any thing capable of changing the nature of a greater maſs; 


The matter termenteth upon the old lever, and becometh 


Harris. 


much leſler, as the difproportion betwixt the weight and 


- Some hoiſting leawers, ſome the wheels prepare. Dryd. 


aller. 


LEVEROOK. z. /. [lape ne, Saxon. ] This word is retained 


The ſmaller birds have their particular ſeafons; as, the 


LEIITATHAN. 1. J. L. A water animal mentioned in | 
the book of Job. By tome imagined the crocodile, but 


They every day broached ſome new thing; which reſtleſs | 


"4 £9 


levitz they did interpret to be their growing in fü 
tection, | iin Pia] per. 
Were wigs with wigs, with fwerd-kn 
ſtrive, 
Beaus baniſli beaus, and coaches coaches di 
This erring mortals lewity may call, 
3. Untteadinels; laxity of mind, Pite, 
unboſem'd all my ſecrets to thee; 
Not out of {evity, but over-pow'r'd ; 
By thy requeſt, | 
4. Idle pkaturez vanity, 

He never employed 115 omnipotence out of le 
tation, but as the neceſlities ot men required 
5. 411fling gaiety ; want of ſeriouſneſs, ; 

„Our graver þbulinets frowns at this lew32y 
Hopton abhorred the licence, and the evil as 47 
he faw too many corrupted. 8 Which 
That 1 of religion and ſcriouſnetz -aruſhee Pri, 
fpirit of city and libertiniſin, infidelity and 10 . an 2 
ttarred up in the room of jt, | Arb ee 
70 LEVY. LV. a. [liewer, French. 1e 
i. Toratic; to bring together men. 
| He reſolved to finith the conqueſt of Ireland. 3 i to 
end {ered a mighty army. Javict OA 
2. 10 rate money. | e ae been. 
Lewy a tribute unto the Lord of the men of war 
Inttead of a ſhip, he ſhould levy upon his count 


: oh; ou 


ts tworg. Mot, 


ive, 


Miro 4... 
19 ag Mifles . 


1 or often. 
Calau 


Shakers. 


Nun. 
Y tuck 1 


ſum of money. ; Fa 
3. To make war. This ſenſe, though Milton's, | NO 
proper. | : 8 * 9y eins im. 
They live in hatred, enmity, and ſtrite 
Among themſelves, and de cru} wars, : Mii: 
]LE'vy. u. J. {trom the verb.] TI 
1. The at of railing money or men. Neve 
They have already contributed all their f 
and every new en they make mutt be 
their tarms and commerce, 
. War raiſed, .: © - „ 
Treaton has done his worſt: nor ſteel, 
x ppp 1 Co levy, nothing 
Can touch him further! ö hakeſpeare's Mah. 
LEWD. ach. Clænede, Saxon.] e Lad, 
1. Lay; not clerical. Obſolete. Rb 
For lezvyd men this book I writ, | Biſhih Griftheat 
So thele great clerks their little wiſdom thew TOR 
_ To mock the lt, as learn'd in this as they, 
2. Wicked; bad; naughty. ; | | 
It tome be admitted into the miniſtry, either void er l 
ing, or lab in lite, are all the reſt to be condemned? 
Writs, 
olour of 4 
oppicllivig 
Dawes 60% Iau 


Addijon”s State of the Wir, 


nor poilon, 


PET. . 
we; 


Before they did oppreſs the people, only by c 

leaud cuſtom, they did afterwards ule the fame 

by warrant, | | 

3. Luſtful; ibidinous. 
He is not lolling on a lead love bed, 

But on his knees at meditation. SB. Richard 117 
I hen enn Anchemolus he laid in dui, : 
Who kad his fepdame's bed with impious lult, Drig, 
LE'WDLY.' adj. {from len.! | - 
1. Wickcdly ; naughtily, 
| A ſort of naughty perſons, /exvdly bent, 5 

Hare practis'd b againit your tate. Sbat. . 
2. Libidinouſly; luſtfully. ; 
e lov'd fair Lady Eltred, lewwd!y loy'd, 
Whole wanton pleatures him too much did pleaſe, 
hat quite his heart from Guendeline remoy'd, 5. 
So bead dull his idle works appear, | 
5 The wretched texts deſerve no comments here. Dryer, 
LE WDNESS, 2. /. [from /exvd.] Luittul licentiouſne's, | 
Sutter no lex, nor indecent tpeech, pe 
THh' apartment of the tender youth to reach. Dr;d. Jur. 
Damianus's letter to Nicholas is an authentick recorit of 
the /ewwdnefſes committed under the reign of lib. 
| f | dtterbury, 


|LE'WDSTER, 7.f. {from leaud. ] A lecher; one given 10 d. 


minal pleaſures. 
Againtt ſuch lezudflers, and their lecher /, 
IJ hole that betray them do no treachery. Shakſeare, 
LEWIS D'OR. u. .. {French.] A golden French com, m 
value twelve livres, now ſettled at ſeventeen ſhillings. Dir. 
LtXICO'GRAPHER. u. ſ. [Nen and y:4h ; lexicograp ity 
Prench. ] Awriter of dictionzries ; a harmlels drudge, tat 
buſies himſelf in tracing the original, and detailing the 1g 
nication of words. . . 
Commentators and lexicograpers acquainted with tle 
Syriac language, have given theſe hints in their writin2s 0% 
Scripture. „ Watts's Improvement 0” the Min. 
LEXICO'GRAPHY. . ſ. [Mefuty res p;4pw,] The at ef 
practice of writing dictionaries. | 
LEXICON. u. / [aafuriy.] A dictionary; a book teaching 
the ſignihication of words. 5 
Though a linguitt mould pride himfelf to have 34 
- tongues that Babel eleft the world into, yet if he Had nat 
ſudied the ſolid things in them as well as the words and at- 
cons, yet he were nothing fo much to be eſteemed a lemme! 
man as any ycoman competently wite in his mother 012: 
only. UT Man. 
LEY. v. /. | 1 5 ; 
Lex, tee, tax, are all from the Saxon leag, u Held or ba fit, 
by the uſual inelting of the letter or g. CI Ce 
[LrABLE. . /. [liable, from lier, old F rench.] Obnoxiwy 
not exempt; tubject, | 5 
But what is ſtrength without a double thare 
Ot wilclom? valit, unwieldly, burthenfoine, 
Proudly fecure, yet table to tall 45 
By weakett tubtletics, | Milton's gin” 
The Engliſh boxit ot Spenter and Milton, he! 3 
them wanted genius or learning; and yet both of bene 
liable to many centures, Dryden D 
his, or any other tcheme, coming from a private has 
might be {able to many defects. | 0 505 
LI AR. . /. {from He. I his word would analogical'y de yes 
but this orthography has prevailed, and the convenen® 
diſtinction from lier, he who lies down, is fufhicient mh 
firm it.] One who tells falſhood; one who wants V#0e" 
She's like a Har, gone to burning bell! 
"Twas I that kill'd her. 


Shakeſpeare's Ott 
He approves the common Gar, fame, Ear: 
Who ſpeaks him thus at Rome. Sha Nl 
1 do not reje& his obſervation as untrue, much 5 
demn the perſon himſelt as a iar, whentocver it ſeems 55 
contradicted. | N 
Thy better foul abhors a liar's . | Oh 
Wiles thy voice, and noble is thy heart. Pope Cl 
LYAaRD. adp. | 


oo bbs 
1. Mingled roan. | 8 —_— 
2. Liard, in Scotland, denotes grey-hair'd; a5 he's 
man. | 
LISA TION. u. /. {{ibatio, Latin. } our et for 


I. R Ing act of pouring wine on the ground in hon 
eity. 5 
. . 1 4 . Far 
In digging new earth pour in ſome wine, wat ntl, 
of the earth and wine may comfort the fpi!1t5, P 
not taken for an heathen ſacrifice, or {164797 e 
Bacoz's Natal 


2, The wine ſo poured, &þ cu 


They had no ether crime to obiect again 
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II bab. 1. . [ 


hey did not offer up libations, and the ſmoke of 
to dead men. Sbilliug ficet on Rem. 1dolatry. 


but that t 


nces Nr f 
nen gene Joblet then the took, with nectar crown'd, 


e Hrit (ibations on the ground. Dryden's Am. 
liebardg Germ. leopirdus, Lat. | Aleopard, 
Make the {i6bard tern, 
| roaring, when in rage he for revenge did yearn. 
— SPONjer S Fairy Queen, 9. i. 
hard, and the tiger, as the mole i 
| . eee carti above them thiew. Milton. 
Sn parts of Aires ae by Pito retembled to-a /zb- 
27 dein, the dittance of whole pots repietent the v1fpert- 


$ rink Hg th 
1 


IREL. u. / [libellus, Latin; libellè, French. 
L A fatire © defamatory writing; a lampoon. 
1. A ane; 

Are we rep 
letves but is , 
becomes * panegvrick mere. 

1 i S 

Good Hic ; ; wp wer 

To with ther ee VELO DANCE may VEman: 

And ſtand recc raul, at te Own fequett, ; 

To future days, © iivel or a. Jett. ; "67 Dry. en. 

. . D \\- __ *% * „ b . * - 

+. {In the civil law. ] Adeclaration or charge in writing againtt 

verſon m court. 985 EE 

171 VEL. d. 1. [from the noun. ] To fpread detamation; 


generally written or printed. 


Sweet [orauls to fly about the ſtrects of Rome: | 


What's this but [tbe fling ugainſt the lenate ? Sha eſp. 
He, like a priviieg'd 1Þy, whom noting can 

3 ; of N : 8 ” : 

Dicredit, {bets now 'gaimtt each great man, Donne. 


qe LIT. Ve 4. To latirize; to lampoon. : 
I thea the pecrage of England any thing diſhonoured 
when a peer iutfers tor his treaton ? It he be welled, or any 
way detamed, he has his ſcandalum magnatum to punith the 
offender. 5 „ l . 
But what ſo pure which envious tongues will ſpare ? 
Some wicked wits have [be/led all the fair, Pope. | 
Lek tir, 2. J. [from libel. & dctamer by writing; à lam- 
YON. „ ; : N 
* Our common /ibellers are as free from the imputation of 
wit, as of morality». -- N Dryden's Fuvenal. 
Ihe fuibs are thoſe who, in the counnon phraicy are 
called libeliers and lampooners._ Tatler. 
The common Ib, in their invectives, tax the church 
with an infatiable detire of power and wealth, equally com- 
mon to all bodies of men. = | 
Li3£LL0US. 2. /. trom ſibel.] Defamatory. 8 
[t was the moit malicious furmiſe that had ever been 
brewed, howlocver countenanced by a /zbel!9us pamphlct.. 
SO i 


Sheep. Heiry VIII. 
Needs mult the pow'r- © . 
That made us, and for us this ample world, 


| Millon. 

There is no art better than to be liberal of praiſe and 
conmendation.to others, in that wherein a man's ſelt hath 
ay perfection. Bo. Bacon's Ejjays. 


The lier are ſecure alone; | 


Porv have frankly give, tor ever is our own. Granville. 
Several clergymen, otherwiſe little tond of obicure terms, 
e, in their lermons, very liberal of all thoſe which they 
nnd in ecclefiaſtical writers, as it it were our duty to under- 


| Sawift. 


and them. 


* 


LIS ERALIT Y. u. ſ. ¶liberalitac, Latin; liberalité, Fr.] Mu- 


. gincence;z bounty; generoſity; generous protuion. 
Why ſhould he deſpair, that Knows to court 
With words, fair looks, and /zberalrty ? 
Such moderation with thy bounty join, 
That thou may'ſt nothing give that is not thine z | 
That liverality is but catt away, STS 2 
Which makes us borrow what we cannot pays Denham. 
UBcRa LLY. adv. [ tromiliberal.] Bounteouſſy; bountifully; 
largely, 2 : 
It any of you lack wiſdom, let him aſk of God, that 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not. James, 1. 5. 
LIBERTINE., 1. ſ. [libertin, French. ] 
1. One uncontinẽd; one at liberty. 
| When he ſpeaks, 
The air, a charter'd Iibertiuc, is till 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 
To teal his tweet and honied ſentences. Shak. Henry V. 
2. One who tives without reſtraint or law. 
Man, the lawleſs libertine, niay rove 


* and unqueſtion'd. Kobe Jane Shore. | 
Want of power is the only bound that a Hertie puts to 
| Claria. 


5 VIEWS upon any of the ſex. : 
bl One no pays no regard to the precepts of religion, 
They fay this town is full of couzenage, 
As nimblcjugglers, that deceive the eye; 
Difguited cheaters, prating mountebanks, 
And many tuch like {berimes of ſin. Shakeſpeare 
hat word may be applied to ſome few libertines in the 
- Aktence, | Colliers View of the Stage. 
& In law; Iibertinus, Latin. ] A freedman; or rather, the jon 
t a freedman. ls 


dome per{cns are forbidden to be accuſers on the ſcore of | 


CRIES 
VIOr len 


„us women; others on the ſcore of their age, as 
P"pils-and infants ; others on the {core of their condition, as 
. *FYRES agamit their patrons. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
dri E. 0d), ¶libertin, French. ] Licentious z irreligibus. 
nere arc men that marry not, but chuſe rather a libertine 
ind impure fingle life, than to be yoked in marriage. Bacon. 
1 at not the queen make diligent enquiry, it any perton 
cut her ſhould happen to be of Iibertine principles or mo- 
Lis 8 Swwift's Project for Advancement of Religion. 
**RTINISM. 1. . [from we Irreligion; licentiouſ- 
15 of opinions and practice. | 
That pirit of religion and ſeriouſneſs vaniſhed all at once, 
© 41pmit of liberty and libertiniſin, of infidelity and pro- 
es, ltarted up in the room of it. Atterbury's Sermons, 
1 f IV. u. J. [hi erte, French; libertas, Latin. ] 
om, as oppoled to flavery. | 
Ki milter knows of your being here, and hath threatened 
e me into everlaſting liberty, if I tell you of it; for he 
dars, he'll turn me away. Shakeſpeare, 
Pros aberty; thou goddeſs, heav*nly bright! 
ule of bliſs, and pregnant with delight, 
1 av et pleaſures in thy preſence reign, 
| Libre? as oppoſed to neceſſity. _ 
= 'y 1 the power in any agent to do, or forbear, any 
of the ar action, according to the determination, or thought 
mind, whereby either of them is preferred to the 2 
9 055 oc be. 
ind in the motions of the body, ſo it is in the thoughts 
A mugs: where any one is ſuch, that we have power to 
wing, e or lay it by, according to the preference of the 


» Mere we are at 1. \ 
lege; at liberty. oc le 


Addiſon. 


of 


. 
3 


S 1 


Shakeſpeare. | 


3. Liberty; permit ws | a | 
| It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver any man to 
die, before that he which is accuſed have the acculers face 


> BER 


His majeſty gave not an entire country to any, much leſs did 
he grant jura regalia, or any extraordinary /tbert:es. Davies. 
4. Relaxation of reſtraint, | 

5. Leave; permition. 

I thalltake the {/berty to conſider a third ground, which, 
with ſome men, has the tame authority. Locke. 
LiBIUDINOUS. 2. /. | {biding/us, Latin. } Lewd; luſtful. 

None revolt from the taith; becaute they muit not look 
upon a woman to hut after her, but becauſe they aye much 
more reittrained from the perpetration of their luſts. It wan 
ton glances and [1444/2085 thoughts had been permitted by 
the Goipel, they would have apoitatized nevertheiets. Bertley. 
LiBLIDiSOUSLY, aN. ¶trom {ih:dinous.] Lewdly; luſtfuliy. 
LUBRAL. adj. [{tbralis, Latin. ] Ot a pound weight, Dice. 
LIBE RIAN, x. /. | brarits, Latin, ] 
1. One who has the care of a library. | 
2. One who tranſcribes or copics books. | 

Charybdis thrice ſwallows, and thrice refunds, the waves: 
this muit he underitood of regular tides. There are indeed 
but two tides in a day, but this is the error of the /zbr arts, 

Broome's Notes on the Odycy. 
LTD ARNY. 2. Y. ¶ibrarie, French. ] A large collectionot books, 
publick or private. | | 

1 hen as they *gan his ry to view, 

And antique regiters for to aviſe, 

here chanced to the prince's hand to riſe. 

An ancient book, hight Briton's monuments, 

Maukc choice ot all my ir, 5 

And to beguile thy ſorrow. Ve. Titus Andronicus. 

have given you the {brary of a painter, and a catalogue 
ot luch books as he ought io read. Dryden's Dujrejnoy. 


hold in equipoiic 

LiBRA'TiON. z. /. [libratio, Latin; libration, French. ] 

1. Ihe ſtate of being balanced. c 
This is what may be 1aid of the balance, and the libra- 

tion, ot the body. RS / 
5 Their pinions fill 
In looſe {bratiyns itretch'd, io truſt the void 2 
Trembling ꝛctule. Thomſon's Spring. 

2. [In attronomy.] ) : | 

mament, whereby the decunation of the tun, and ihe läti— 

tude ot the ttars, change from time to time. Aitronomers 


trepidation, Which they pretend is trum ecait to. welt, and 
trom north to fouth, becauſe that, at tull-moon, they lotne— 
times diſcover parts of her duk watch are not aitcovered at 
Other times. Tiete kinds are called, the one a {bration in 
longitude, and the other a /tbratzon in latitude. Betdes this, 
there 1s a third Kind, Which they call an apparent {tbrancn, 
and which conkits in this, that when the moon is at lier 
greateit clongation irom the fouth, her axis being then al- 
moit perpendicular to the plane of the eclipick, the fun mult 
enlighten towards the north-pole ot the moon ſome parts 
which he did not betore, and that, ol. the contrary, tone 
parts of thote which he enhightcnce@ towards the oppolite pole 
are obicured ; and this produces the amc effect which the 
libration in tatizude does. 255 Did. Trev. 
Thou plinets which move upon their axis, do ne al mike 
entirerevoiutions ; tor the moch marethonly a Kind oi 7h) a. 
ion, or a reciprocated motion on her own ais. Grew, 
LiBbRATORY. adj. | trom {:bro, Ladin. ] Balancing; playing 
like à balance. . . 1 
Lick, the plural of louſe. | | 
Red blitters ring on their paps appar, 
And flaming catbuncles, and nomen tweat, | 
And clammy dews, that Joathlome {ce beget; 
LICEBANE. u. f. [lice and bare. A plant. h 
LICENSE. 1. /. { licentia, Latin; licence, French. ] 
ſtraint. 5 | 
Some of the wiſer, fecing that a popular /icence is mdeed 
the many-headed tyranny, prevailed with the Teſt to make 
Mutidorus their chief 5 3 NES 
— Eee Taunt my faults | 
With ſuch full licence, as both truth and malice 
Have power to utter. 
They bawl for freedom in then ſenſeleis moods, 
And ttill revolt when truth would fet them tree; 


Though this be a ttate of liberty, yet it is not a itate of 
licence: though man, in that ſtate, have an uncontroulable 


liberty to dilpole of his perſon or poſſetlions, yet he has not 


2. A grant of permiſſion. 


1 hey tent ſome to bring them a licence from the ſenate. 
T hoſe few abſtract names that the ſchools forged, and put 
into the mouths of their ſcholars, could never yet get admm- 
tance into common ule, or obtain the licence of publick : 1 
probation. | e 8 Locle. 
We procured a licence of the Duke of Parma to enter the 
theatre and e . 
ion. 


to face, and have licence to anſwer for himſelt. 
To LICENSE. v. a. [licencier, French. ] | 
1. To let at liberty. 3 | 8 
He would play well, and willingly, at ſome games of 
greateſt attention, which ſhewed that, when he liſted, he 
could licenſe his thoughts. N Melton. 
2. To permit by a legal grant. | ; 
| Wit's titans brav'd the ſkies, _ 
And the preſs groan'd with /icens'd blaſphemies. Pope. 


Ads. 


monly a tool of power, _ | 
LiCE'NTIATE. 2, /. Ilicentiatus, low Latin.] 
1. A man who uſes licenſe, | pra 
The licentiates, ſomewhat licentiouſly, leſt they ſhould 
prejudice poeticalliberty,will pardon themſelves for doubling 
or rejecting, a letter, if the ſenſe tall aptly. Camden, 
2. A degree in Spaniſh univerſities. 5 N 
A man might, after that time, ſue for the degree of a li- 
centiate or maſter in this faculty. Ajliffe's Parergon. 
To LICE'NTIATE. v. a. [licentier, French.] To permit; to 
encourage by licenſe, _ Ro ER 
We may not hazard either the ſtifling of generous incli- 
nations, or the licentiating of any thing that is coarle, 
 L'Eftrange. 
L1CE'NTIOUS. . ſ. [licencieux, French; licentioſus, Latin, ] 
{ 1. Unreſtrained by law or morality. 
Later ages pride, like corn- fed ſteed, 
Abus'd her ty and fat ſwoln encreaſe, 
To all licentious luſt, and gan exceed 
The meaſure of her mean and natural firſt need, 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
How would it touch thee to the quick, 
Should'ſt thou but hear I were /icentious ? 
And that this body, conſecrate to thee, 
With ruthan luſt ſhould be contaminate, 
2. Preſumptuous; unconfined. 


Shakeſpeare. 


i exemption; immunity. 


| The T yber, whole licentious waves, 


Spenjer. | 
Jo LI BRATE, . a. Libro, Laim. ] To poitez to balance; to | 
Dryden's Dujrengy. 


Vibration is the balancing motion or trepidation. in the fir- | 


liccwile aleribe to the moon a (ibratory motion, or motion of | 


Ill the tlow-creeping evil eats lis way. _ Dryden's irg. 


1. Exorbitant liberty; contempt of legal and necellary re- 


Shakejp. Auth. and Cleopatra. | 


Licence they mean, when they cry Liberty. Milton. | 
The privilege that ancient poets claim, | 
Now turn'd to licenſe by too juſt a name. Roſcommon. 


liberty to deitroy hiniſelf, Locke, 


Judith, xi. 14. 


Addijon on Italy. 


2, Lo lap; to take in by the tongue, 


* 


L1CENSER. 2. /. [from licenſe.] A granter of permiſſion; com 


2. Bager; greedy. 


More hateful to mine ear. 
| A 7 A 


LIE 

So ſoften overflow d the nei ghbouring fields: 
Now runs a {mooth and inoſtenſive courſe; Roſcommot; 
LICE'NTIOUSLY., adv, [trem Aicentiaus.] With too much 

| liberty ; without jutt reitraint. | 
„ Tae Ucentiates, ftomewhat ſicetion ir, leſt the 
judice poetica liberty, will pardon tientelves tor doubling 
or rejecting; a letter. Camacn's Remains 
LICENTIOUSNESS. . .. from licentious,] Boundlets liberty; 
contempt Of jut reitraznt. : 
One error 1s lo truittul, as it begetteth a thouſand eil. 

dren, if the hcentoufhreſe thereot be not uimely reſtrained, 


y ſhould pre- 


This cuitom has been always looked upon, by dee 
men, as an effect of {icentioufireſs, and not of liberty. & wift; 
During the greateſt licentioujneſ5 of the preſs, the character 
of the queen was infulted,  . Swift, 
Lic. . / [lice, Saxon. ] A dead carcaſez whence lichavale, 
the tine or act of watching by the dead; lic/ gate, the gate 
tmough which the dead are carried to the grave; Lichfield; 
the field of the dad, a city in Statfordihire, ſo named trom 
martyreck Cheütians. Salve magna perens,. Lichabale is ſtill 
retained in Scotland in the ſame ſente. 
L1iCHOWL. 2. / CH and o.] A tortof ow}, by the vulgar 
ſuppoled to torctel death, | | 
7% LI ck. v.a. [hcean, Saxon; lechtn, Dutch. 
1. To pals over with the tongue. | 
ZEiculipius went about with a dog and a ſhe-goat, both 
which he uſed much in his cures; the tictt for licking all ul- 
cered wounds, and the goat's milk for the diſeaſes of the ſto- 


mach and lungs. | Temples 
A hear's a ſavage beaſt: 
Whelp'd without form, until the dam | | 
Has Aich dit into ſhape and frame. Hudibras, p. is 


He with his tepid rays the roſe renews, 
And lich the drooping leaves, and dries the dews. Dryd; 
J have ſeen an antiquary lick an old coin, among other 

trials, to diſtinguich the age of it by its taſte, Addons 
At once pluck out 
Ile multitudinous tongue; let them not lick | 
Ihe ſweet which is their poiſon. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
3. Te Lick up. To devour, | £ 

Now fhail this company Jie up all that are round about 

us, as the ox /ich#h up the grats. Numb. xxii. 4. 

When luxury has Ac n all thy pelt, 8 | 
Curs'd by thy neighbours, thy trultecs, thyſelf + 

Think how polterity will treat thy name. Pope's Hornce. 


Lick. 1. J. [from the verb.] A blow; rough ulage : a low 


word, 88 
He turned upon me as round as a chafed boar, and gave 
me a lie acrots the face. . Dryden. 
LiCKERISH, og” 2 1 . 
Li'CKEKOUS: 8 j. Clicce na, a g utton, Saxon, ] 
1. Nice in the choice of food; ſqucamiſh. — | 
Voluptuous men lacriftice all ſubſtantial ſatisfactions to a 
liquorifh ſualute. 


Thenis never tongue tied, where fit commendation, where- 

of womankind 15 to lickerr/h, is offered unto it. Sidney. 

Stichen, ton boy, delighted, did not know Le 
That ideas love that thin'd in thining maid z 


but #125, porton'd, tain to her would go.  Sidfey. . 


Cartam rare munuteripts, fought in the molt remote parts 
by Erpenus, the mott excellent linguitt, had been left to his 
widow, and were upon (ale to the Jeſuits, liguuriſh chapmen 
of all tuch ware. Wotton. 

In vain he protier'd all his goods to ſave 15 

His body, deſtin'd to that living grave; 

The /z9orifh hag rejects the peli with ſcorn, 
And nothing but the man would ferve her turn. Dryden. 


In tome provinces they were to /iqr0ri/h after man's fleſh, 


that they would fuck the blood as it run trom the dying man. 


252 | Locke. 
3. Nice; delicate; tempting the appetite. ; 

Woulift.thou ſeck agam to trap me here | 

With /icheryh baits, fit to entnare a brute? Milton, 


LICKERI'SUNESS. . / e eee Niceneſs of palate. 
Lic o RICE. A. A. Ye liquoricta, Italian; glycyrrhzza, 
Latin. ] A ioo of ſweet taſte. | | 


 Lrquorice hath a papilionaceous flower; the pointal which 


ariſes irom the empalement becomes a ſhort pod, containing 
ſeveral Kidney-ſhaped leeds; the leaves are. placed by parts 
Joined to the mid-rib, and are terminated by an odd Ag 


 Liquorice root is long and ſlender, externally of a dutky 
reddih brown, but within of a fine yellow, full of juice, 


void of ſmell, and of a taſte ſweeter than ſugar, it grows 


will in many parts of France, Italy, Spain, and career ypc 
Tins root is excellent in coughs, and all diſorders of the 


lungs. The inſpillated juice of this root is brought to us from 


Spain and Hoiland ; from the firſt of which places it obtained 
the name ot Spaniſh juice. Hill's Materia Medica. 
LICTOR. u. /. [L1tin. ] A beadle that attended the conſuls 
to apprehend or puniſh criminals, . TI 
8 | | Saucy liftors : . 
Will catch at us like ſtrumpets. 
l Proconſuls to their provinces 
Haſting, or on retu;n, in robes of (tits, 


Littors and rods the enſigns of theiz power, Million. 

Democritus could feed his ſpleen, and ſhake 
His ſides and ſhoulders till he telt 'em ake; | 

Though in his country-town no {i&grs were, _ | 
Nor rods, nor ax, nor tribune. Dryden's Juvenal. 


Lip. | hife, Saxon; lied, German.] | 
1. Acover; any thing that ſhuts down over a veſſel; a lid, cover, 
or {topple that enters the mouth. \ 
Hope, inſtead of flying off with the reſt, ſtuck ſo cloſe to the 
lid of the cup, that it was ſhut down upon her. 
2. The membrane that, when we ſleep or wink, is drawn over 
the eve. 3 | 
Do not for ever with thy veiled lids, 
Seek for thy noble father in the duſt, Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Our eyes have {z4s, our ears ſtill ope we keep. Dawies, 
The fields fair eyes ſaw her, and ſaw no more, 
But ſhut their flow'ry /z4s tor ever night, 
And winter ſtrew'd her way. 
That eye dropp'd ſenſe diſtintt and clear, 
As any muſc's tongue could ſpeak 
When trom its {4 a pearly tear 
Ran trickling down her beauteous check,. 
| ry The rod of Hermes 
To ſleep could mortal eye-lids tix, 
And drive departed ſouls to Styx : 
That rod was juſt a type of Sid's, 
Which 9'er a Britiſh ſenate's /zds 
Could ſcatter opium full as well, 
And drive as many ſouls to hell, Swift, 
LIE. 2. ſ. [lie, French.] Any thing impregnated with ſome 
other body; as, foap or ſalt. | | 
Chamber-lie breads fleas like a loach. Shakeſpeare. 
All liquid things concocted by heat become yellow; as, 
lye, wort, Cc. Peacham on Drawing. 
LIE. 2. /. [l:ze, Saxon. ] n | 
1. A criminal falſhood. | 
My name's Macheth. 
— The devil himſelf could not pronounce a title 


Croſhaw, 


- Prior. 


LHirange. 


Millar. 


| Shakeſpeare. | 


Addiſon. 


No; 


b EEE r — — PO . ——— A” — 
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No; nor more teartul, 
== Chou licit, abhorred cyrant! with my ſword 
I' prove thedie thou gast. Shakejp. Macbeth. 
A Lye 15 properly an OULW and Ignhcation 01 koinethng 
contracy to, or at Jealt bende, the mward lene of the minayz 
10 that when one thing is lignined or expretied, and the fan 
g not meant, or intended, that is properly a {ye. South. 
ruth is the object of our underſtanding, as good 15 Of our 
will; and the underſtanding can no more bedelighted with a 
he, chan the will can chute an apparent evil. Dryden. 
When I hear my neighbour tpeak 1nat which is not true, 
and Liay to him, This is not true, or, This is talle, I only con- 
vey to him the naked idea of his error; this 1s the primary 
idea: but if I fay it is a lie, the word lie carries allo a ſe- 
condary idea; for it implies both the talſhood et the {peech, 
and my reproach and cenſure of the ſpeaker. Watts s Logic. 
2. A charge of talihood, 8 | 
That he ſhall lie to heavy on my ſword, 
That it ſhall render vengeance and revenge z 
Pill thou, the He-giver, and that he, rett x 
In carth as quiet as thy father's Hull. Shakeſpeare. 
It is a contradiction to luppole, that whole nations of wen 
mould unanimoufly give they to what, by the molt u incible 
evidence, everyone of them Knew to be true, G Locke. 
Men will give their own experience the He, rather than 
admit of any thing diſagrecing with thele tenets. Locke, 
3. A fiction. : . „ 
| The cock and fox, the fool and knave imply; 
The truth is moral, though the tale a he. 
To ILIE. V. u. {leogan, Sa con; liegen, Dutch. 
1. To utter criminal ratinobd, . LY | 
| L know not where he lodges z. and for me to deviſe a lodg- 
ing, un kay he lies here, or ke lies there, were to lie in mine 
own throat. Shakeſpeare's Othein, 
Tt a foul Jye unto his neighbour in that which was dchver- 
ed him to keep, he ſhall reitore that which was 5 
£ | | 8 Lewvit. Vi. 1. 


4 


tun 


Dryden. 


Should IT He againſt my right?.. 
Inform us, witli. the emp ror-treat ? 

Or do the prints and 17 05 15 

T9 LIE. v. u. pręt. 1lay; I. 

lingen, Dutch. oO: 2 5 = 

1. 10 rett horizontally, or with very great inclination againſt 

- ſomething elſe. : 

2. To reit; to lean upon. 

| Death its on her like 

Upon the ſweete't flow'r ot all the field. 
L ie heavy on him, earth, tor he 

Lid many a heavy load on thee, ' 

3. To be repolited in the grave. 

All the K 


ings of the nations {ze in glory, every 
own houte. | | 


L will le with my 


an untimely flow'r; | 
| Sg haketpeare. 
Epitaph on Huli. 
one in nis 
fathers, and thou fhalt car 
4. To be in a ttate of decumbiture. 


How many good young princes. would do og their fa— 
thers {yizg fo tick as yours at this time is. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


My little daughter /zeth at the point of death; pray thee 


come and lay thy hands on her, that ſhe may be heated, 
REL 3 „ Marl, v. 23. 
of fleep. | 
Ihe watchful traveller, 

That by themoon's nuſtaken light did riſe,” 

Lay down again, and clos'd his weary eycs. 
Forlorn he mult, and perſcented flic; 
Climb the ſteep mountain, in the cavern lie. 


5. To paſs the tin 


6. To be laid up or repolited.. | 
- I have feen where copperas is 
divers of which Lhave yet {yg by me. 
7. To remain fixed, 1 4 
The Spamards h. 8 . | 
us, the recovering of Jamaica, for that has ever {2-72 
„ RI, | | 
8. To reſule. | 
It thou doeſt well, . 
_doeit not well, tin [ich atthe door, 
9. To be placed or fituated; :-o 
We kave gone thiough defarts, wher 


Cen. iv. 7. 


e there {oy no way. 
N Ne 8 7 
X I tiy 

Jo thoſe happy climes that ie, 

Where day never fhauts jus che, 8 
Up in ihe broad ticlis of the |ky. Bilton. 


Job, xxxiv. 6; 


Pope. | ] 


hae lain or lien. lie an, Saxon; 


I/. xiw. 18. 
ry Mie cut ot 
Exypt, aud bury me in your burying place. Ch. xlii. 30. 


Dry: H * 
Prior. 


made great varicty of them, 
| Ble. 
have but one temptation to quarrel with. 
at their 


Temp. 


alt thou not be accepted? and if thou 


J 'd. V. FAY 


"> 


I 
> 


'F-1E 


As a man ſhould always be upon his guard againk the | 


rare 

vices to which he 1s molt expoicd, ſo we won taken more | 

than ordinary care not to di at the mercy of the weatlier in | 

our moral conduct. | laliſon J Freebolder.. 1 
The maintenance of the clergy is precarious, and collecte. 

from a mott nulerablc race of tarmers, at whole nic: cy every 

miniuter lies to be deirauded. Set. 


18. 10 contitt. 
will grow to a molt proſperous perfection. 
Angelo, 


forgets the carlyriüng, and hard riding of huntinen. Locke, 
19. 10 be in the power; to belong to. 


credit, and yet goes about lo blaſt it, 


20. To be charged in any thing; as, an action Leh again 
one. | | 

21. Lo colt; as, it lies me in more money, 

22. 79 LIE at. Lo wunportune; toteaze. 

23. 70 LIE by, To reit; to remain itil], 


25. To LIE doen. Jo link into dhe 


26. 79 LIE in, Fo be in childbed. 


27. To LIE Andr. To he ſuhjectto. | 


man bodies. | 
29. 10 LIE cb. 1 


LIEF. llalj. Lle op, Saxon; %,! 


ne image of it gives me content already; and I truſt it 
It lies much in your holding up; hatte you fpecdily to 
N * Shakeſpeare's Meaſure jor AMcaſure. 
He that thinks that diverlion may not lie in hard labour, 


deſerve 

as much as in ing. 

Stilling fleet ot Helly. 

Do'ſt thou endeavour, as much as in thee lieg, to preterve 

the lives of all men. Duppa's Rules. jor Devotion, 
Mars is the warrior's god; in hun it {zes 

On wnomhe tavours to conter the prize. Dryden. 


He thews lumiclt very malicious if he knows I 


Ev'ry thing that heard him play, 
Ev'n the billows of the ſea, 

Hung their heads, and then day by ; 
In tweet mulick is tuch art, 
Killing care, and grief of heart, 

Fall allecp, or henting die. Shakefp. Flory VIII. 
To Lit dau. Lo ret; to go into attate of repule, 

The leopard hall le dow withihe kid, La. xi. 6. 
he negdy ſhalt fe iναννοναν in ſafety. Ita. xiv. 30. 
grave, | 

His bones are full of the tin of his youth, wich ſhall lie 
down with him in the duſt. | Jeb, xx, 11. 


As tor all other : good women that love to do but little 
work, how handlome it 1s to {ie i and tleep, or to loute 
themtelves in the lun- inne, they that have been but a while 
in Ireland can well witncls. Spenfer 6 Tretand, 

You' coniine. yourtelt meſt unreaſonably, - Come; you 
mult go vuit the lady that 7res in. Shoreojpeanre's CoriManms.. 

She had lain in, and her right breatt had been apolte- 
mated. : : Wileman's Siro ay. 

The doctor has practiſed both by ſea and land, and tacre- 
fore cures the green ſicknefs and {pings . 

When Florimet delign'd to ie privatcty 772 3 

She Cloſe vill fuch prudence her-pengs weonceal, 

That her murte, nay her midwife, tcarce heard her once 

4 Iqucal. 1 Prior. 

Hy iterical attections are contracted by accidents in Hu 

12. 5 Arbuibizol. ca Diet. 
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A. generods perion. wilt e 72:7 great diſadvantage, 
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; ; DHQUNTTY A156 ie. 
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L IF 


ſtomach and guts, as to be thrown 


l Out b 1 {too 171 hy 
no atteration, | | : | with littleos 
LiER, . J. [fromto le.] One that reſts or lics down X20 

1911S concealed, nz Wie. 
There were liers in ambuſh againk him behind the city 

* 4 . . 900, 111 1 

LIEU, u. ſ. [ French. ] Place; room; it is only A 1 


7 A hs : 8 : ; ul 8 wa 4 ; ; — 
This mikake never ouzht to be imputed. as à tiult.io 
Dryden. hit hole who: faficred 1; EY. N 
enn DV to tile ho gfutered 10 noble a GEN LO 120 
U the neceſfityofit. P6bi”s Notes eu Hilieil. 
Yo . o = ö „* ' 328 TA 1 "= ; *1 $* bh 418 . 
Europe lay then zen ado lethargy „And waz n0.others 
wile to be retcued but by one that would cry mit, heil. 


& ax ws 4 : 1 g a 
, 31604111 * wr 
Oi, +» ily . HS 


league 

Fiicle are not places mm: got fouls 
{tes Upon tem 5 the groatelt account Wheree iti horequired 
at ther hands.  Bacor s Advice to Villicrs 


It ſhould 2 pou him to muke out how matt; BY undi 


a : * 5 Fre x 1 W 8 
rected motion, could at firtt necetiarny. tall, witiout ever 


erring or mitcarrying, into tucha curious fornamion of b4y- 


; 5B. 11 Sertuens. 
0 cOuve! ſe in bed, | 
. Pardon me, Baflauio, 
For by this ring ſhe {ap <vith me. 
Zutch. ] De 


Ny lie lord, the thus beguited lad, 


e 


a), 


, +l fy 5746 
| utrfpenre, 
. 8 
21 5 belered. 


* 


For he was fleth; all left doth iratity breed. [airy NH, | 
You, with-ihe ret, V 
Cauftleſs have laid difgraces on my head; 
And with your bett endeavour have {tir dup 


FL; 


My ice liege to be mine enemy. Sad. Ileniy 


Lie vE. adv. {Sce LIE. J. 


1 N / x 
7 * , Jeu 7 727 
It ſbch tricks as theſe:{trjp y c 
„ BY LSD) WOILAS 05. LEIGH TP JOU: GUT e er e 
It: d been better 5a had IYUT kiſted vour three Anger 
Ott. s 570 1 13 18 oY 
TY 1. a Peare's O 
2. The body: of lieutenants. 7 tbe, 
rr $f FI N oh "a a ET” A I [ 
AUC CE unanputed makers, is hardly fo long ag 
5 0 — 5 «a 


Ike FN AN H . . [ledtonant, French. 
WW ; 2448 977 9977 | £6444 HIT, 1 ene. 


| 
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e : 5 ATCFOUYY i 
Q . tg EET E IP . <a Wop : 
28, ToL1tupor, To become an obligation or duty. 


- g Ul "1 
ii lieu, inttead, cd wi 


Gd, of his great liberality, had determined. 16 . 
man's endeavours, to beſtow the ſame by the Fe ay leu of 
juſticg which beit beſeemech him. % dt Cie 

in lieu of ſuch an increaſe of deminion, it er a, b. l, 
to tend our trade. Addiſien's Fr Von 

3 Fülling r. . 

Spe the ipeech, 1 pray You, as ] Pronou 
trippingly on the tongue: but it 


uw ; 


* 


ou, 

. NES 4.chy DOK & mn 

: Shakefpcare's Hy 
Y Ait? 

ſort of people, aud : 


unced it to 
i YOU Mmouti; it 
our players do, I had as liebe the town c 
lines. 
Action is death to ſome 
lieu hang as work. 
AN cx. 7. LLeutenaunce, French : from 


— 


— 5 * 4 

Ales Would 

[' we + as 

w Bitr OE; 
- 


„IE UTE 


the 12 


ot th , lt Ae 100 'Y: Y * 
1 4% Cle 
2 ny * 


cet our nietrobelis. Felton cn 
1 Wo acts by vicarious auth 
Whither awiy to talt? 
1 1 - 
taer than the tower, 
1 0 rata the gentle princes there. 
We'll enter all together, 
1 . EFT 4 
Aut in good time here the Lentenant comes 
1 nau PUT YOU IN mind of the lords ent. adus, and de 
put 10 ααν,j, ot the counties: their proper ule 18 
dering ine military affairs N 


1 75 
„A deputy; on 5 
1 £3 81 U th » (Y rity, 
No fai 


' 
1+ 
SSD 


. 49 tare. 


101 44 


In order to oppote an in 


FFV ITY) * 11. 5 171 n 
tram ih; , 0A rebellion or {edition at hore, 2 
Killing, a5 it is contidered in itfelf withoutillyndyc r. 


QUNLanees, Va never prohibited to the lawiul masittys: 

way e tg Vicezerent or {124terart of God, from whom le 

derives his paver of life and death. Bramb. againfl Ebb 4 
Sent by our new liesen, Who in Roti 8 

And nc from me, has heard of your reno fi 

1 cOmeto ce ac Phill Þss 5 


1 4 "ON * 2 ö ' R FD 
2. In Wat, one wiv holds tlie next rank to a f lor 0 
19. 41801 


9 2 8 
% # *# 
en. 


ally 


. . x © ! 
he on. 45, 4 general has his licutenaat gentral "2 
-eolonel his lieutenant colonel and a cautzin funde ie! 
; jcutenand colonch, and a casgtain np! his licu- 


tenent. N 55 
1 : V | e 4 T1 = 41 it (34 x) *+ J a } — ! v. 
41 y 1 21 OC. Wat iUCil Capcams Only Were emp Wee! 

wy Tis LITE 3 # » - ON * 33 7 1 i } ; 7” 70 

have FOrmerty IC VECN that country, and bee at 

Tide there, 
According 


an * 4 

§be⸗ er re Toles 
* tet! WIS 171 

& Wis god, ana 


„5 
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to munary cuſtom the plac 
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TE Eh b = N f Ol a 1110; 
lieuienaut C the colyners COULPUNY might Wl pretend te 
. * * 4 — % * * * K 1 b 4 . © 5 
the next Vacant c Ppiainthip. | Wor 
> 6 1 OE | . EI , . 
1 10 ar! Ot L.ilex was mage e1tenant rene: A1 #1 
, - } S 13 "OV RE. 5 4 ; a. ha 5 . i 
my ; test popdlar mau ct the kingdom, and ed 
Ot the word nien. { 
IIis /ctenont, enguging avainihis politive orues, | 
: 2D 4 5 A ; - * Q *. 3 % 5 
4 1 - i» x 9 4 — * 10 . — re Y 
beulen ON 4. 1. 42 7 Yak ales * As dgain ll! ed, : 
47 1 +] 7 : 4 6a - we — p 3 z 
Comte at { 10 Nc Sali {o}t:ers ice, 
1 WV NOTE 3 wy 23 22 Fg 
. And CULTS MEG SLES SDCOVH CERES $Y: Fils LGU Digs iy; 
1 ITEU 1 _ hy ey * 1 % 14 > PP. is Hy * [i ies 7; +56 ulonamut.) = uv Fais * 1 
Ole of leutenant. 8 8 
LIFE. N. F plinsil Ec leer 8 8 1 LIFEE 
1 85 1 . * . 1 111? +>4 14 0 8 | ipian, 10 Ive, Saxon. LI FEC 
I. Cnlon ana COOPER OL loul with body. GA 
CC , Ve 
ON! uy [:te Ono. N 1 
i EL BR 3G $3 
—Niy je T never acid but as a pawn K 
To Wage aganmii thy os; nor tear to loſfe t, N y 
1 by {atety being the monve, .- £526 Facies king Lear, T 
Mya TY p 9” ak b ' 3 ws N 
dne ſhews a bod V's rathel than ite, ( 
A tat re t! 245 2 2 enen r C4] 271 ) 
v4 LUC C2 CE & ICATHIED, S/ AK. 9 414 5 e Ul +44 Fil. F. 8 
Let ti b Sinn PESO +: 2 : x -4 1 i : 4 at; zG 
; c nd WALES bling torth ADUNQUBLLY the Moving CI: perle 
2 3 3 D 6 . as 
ture that hath Re. 5 : (; 21 „ * 
5 : „. Liver 
]lie 18 Ut he .. wo man yr Cine 4 5, ba! gp | 
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Tucte los our way, and that our pa F. 
Envy les between beings equal in nature, though unequal 
"nn circuntlances. | Collier of Envy. 1 

Ine buinels of a tutor, ri 
round. DER: .ocke h, Educaiten. 

What lies beyond our politive Kea towards intinity, es in 
ovfLarity, and has the undeterminate contution of a nega- 
tte idea. | | | Locke. 

19. Lo pits upon. 

Thy wrath et 
with all thy waves. | 

ile that coimmits i fin thall find 

The preiling; guilt e ticavy on his mind, 


Thouh bribes or tavour {halt aflert hi, cauſe. -_-Crecch. 
Shew the power of religion, in abating that particular 
anguilh which ems to 4e Heavy ON Leonora. _A.bif9. 
11. Jo be troublelo:nc or tcdiens. „ 1 | 
Suppotc kings, belides thecute rtajnmentof luxury, ſhould 
have bent their time, at lealt what % upon their hands, in 
chemittty, it cannot be denied but vrances may pas their 
tine advamagecoully thit way, Temple. 
I would reconmens 
male world, that they may not be at a oss how to employ 
thote hours that Jie upon their hands. 44/705 Cuar an, 
12. To be judicially fixed. 2 
It he thould intend his voyage towards my wife, I would 
turn her loole to him; and what he gets more of her than 
ſharp words, let it lie on iny head. Shakeſpeare, 
13. Fo be in any particular tate. AN _ 
If money go before, allways do lie open. Soak 
The highways lie walte, the waytaring man ccaleth. 1/2. 
The ſeventh year thou malt let it reſt and lie till. Exod, 
Do not think that the knowiedge ot any particular lubject 
cannot be improved, merely becauſe it has /a/ without im- 
provement. Matis Improvement of the Mid. 
14. Jo be in à ſtate of concealment. . 
Muny things in them {ze conceals 
ere concerned underitoodat firit i 
15. To be in priton. | 
Your impriſonment ſhall not be long „ 
Till deliver you, or elſe Iye tor you. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
16. To be ina bad it . — 
Why will vou lie pining and pinching vourſelf in ſuch a 
lonetome, ftarving courte of lite. I. Efirange's Fables. 
The generality of mankind ie pecking at one another, till 
ene by one they are all torn to pieces. I Eſtramge s Fables. 


Shtly 


had upon me, and thou haſt afflicted me 
| Palm lxxxviii. 7. 


4758 
* 


ght. 


J. ce. 


LE) 
at, 


Are the gods to do your Jrudgery, and you e bellowing 


with your tinger in your mouth? L' Eftrange's Fables. 
17. Tobeima helplets or expoled ſtate. | 

To tee a hated perion ſuperior, and to lie under the an- 
gulln of a difalvantage, is far enough from diverſion. Collier. 


It is but a very ſmall comfort, that a plain man, ing 
under a ſharp fit of the lone for a weck, receives from this 


employed, A out of the |. 


{ the studies of knowledge to the fe- 


keſpeare. | 


led to. us, which they who” 


LIE. adv. Willingly. -- . | 
IH I could tpuak 1 


pritoninent, 


1. Bound by tome teudal tenure; tubjett ; when 
ſubject. | 
2. Sovereign. [This ſigniſication, feems to have accidental 


[i 


called liege lord. } 

famous menory, tor their King and liege lord. 

ETD My lady ige, iaid he, . 
What all your tex detire 18 ſovereignty. 

So much ot it as is founded on the law of nature, 


will.“ | | 
LIEGE. 1. /. Sovereign; ſuperior lord. 
O pardon me, my Liege! but tor my tears 


T had torettall* this dear and deep rebuke. Shakeſpeare 


The other part rejerv'd I by conſent, 


You with your beit endeavour have ſtirred up 
My liefett liege to be mine enemy. | 
The natives, dubious whom 
They mutt obey, in conſternation wait 
Till rigid conqueſt will pronounce their liege. 
GEMAN. . I. [irom liege and man.) A ſubject. 
Lins {egorman gan to wax more bold, 
And when he felt the folly of his lord, 


Lrs 
hg 


children to the ſame ſubſection ? 
Stand, ho! ho is there? | 
— Friends to this ground, and liegemes to the Dane. 
LIEGER. 2./. from liege.] A reſident ambaſlador. 
; His paflions and his tears 
Lie Jegers for you in his breatt, and there 
Negotiate vour affairs, 
LrI'Eu, the participle of lie. 
One of the people might lightly have lien with thy wife. 


77 


+4 


itru&tions, and to ſtrengthen the tone of the parts; as in 
terick and other like cafes. 


tlmum, gut; lienterie, French. 


Tiiletſon's Sermons. 


fic lentence. 


: o wiſely under an arreſt, Lud fend. 
for certain of my creditors; and yet, to-fiy the truth, IL had 
as li J have the foppery of freedom, as the morality of un— 
Shakeſpeare's Meajure jor IAH. 
LIEGE. adj. lige, French; tgis, Italian; Ag un.] 


/ 
dovel | ly. 
rien from the tormer, the lord of liege inen, being by nuttare | 


Did not the whole realm acknowledge Henry VIII. of 
Spenſer, 


Diden. 
; nay be 
{tiled natural religion; that is to ſay, a devotednets ùnto 
God our liege lord, fo as to ac in all things according to his 
Grew's Coſmology. 


For that my tovereign liege was in my debt. Shakeſpeare. 


Shakejpeare. 


Phillips. 


In his own bind, he*gai himſelf unfold. Fairy Queen. 


Shakes ipeare. 


Denham”s Sophy. 


Gen. Xxvi. 10 


LIENTE'RICK, adj. {from lientery.] Pertaining to a lientery. 
There are many medicinal preparations of iron, but none 


equal to the tinfture made without acids; elpeciaily in ob- 
en- 
b , Grew's Muſeum. 
LYENTERY. 2. /. [from d, eve, ſmooth, and Hz», in- 
; | 1 A particular looſenels, or 
:arrheea, wherein the food palles to ſuddenly through the 


4 


| cel 0e77G7 Hr 


Sith then the anceſtors of thoſe that now live, yielded! 
themſelves then tubjects and 7egerren, thall it not tye thei! 
Spenſcr on Irelujnd. 
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T.o-morrew's falk thanthe former day; 
Lycs more; and when it ſays we ſhall be blett 
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„And from ſthe dregs of {iz think to receive 

What the firtt iprightly running could not give; 

I'm tir'd of waiting for this chemick gol, : ; 

Winch fools us young, and beggars us when vid, De, s. 

Howeler "tis well that while mankind 

Through {e's perverie meand+rs errs, 
He can miagin'd pleaſures find, 


* 8 i 
To combat againſt vel cares, | 
3. Enioyment, or poſition of terreſtrial exiſtence. 


Fhenavarice*gan through his veins to inipire Jura 
His greedy flames, and Kindle fe devouring fit. petty Wilat i 
+... hcir complet is to have my %: | ITY! 
And, if my death mislit make this iſtland happy, = 
And prove the pericd cf their tyrannxy, „ Ag: 
I woultexpendit with all willingneſs. Haake fe As \ 
Nor love thy ite, nor hate; but what thou , „ Tha 
Live well, how log or thore permit to Heav'n,. 5 N Lire. 
Untam'd and felce the tyger {til remains, 5 L101 
Anitires his % with biting. an his chains, 5 wy 
He entreated me not to. take his 7% Put kxaet 1% 
mon. i N bel rere 
4. Blood, the iuppoſed vehicle of life. 
$115 guſhing enttails ſmoak'd upon the greue ** 
And the warm lie came iſſuing through the won 


* 3 0 a4 8 & ; 2 Atte Of Vigo 

J's Conduct; anner Oi Ning with retpec to virtue 
Henry and Edward, brighteſt tons ot lame, 

And virtuous Alfred, amore d name; 


After a / © 


* 
N Aa 
1ac1 — 


aa 4 0 rr 
Slorious toils endur'd, 


— 
. 1 . - - 0 PN. 
Clos'd their long glories with a ſigh. Wee. Barter. 
IH. teach my family to lead good &ve A gg 

6. Condition; manner of living with reſpect to rr” 
milery. | 

Such was the [;fe the trugal Sabines led; „in. 
42 2 a od ann 
So Remus and his brother god were bred. 7 : 
7. Continuance of our preſent ſtate. part o 


And tome have not any clear ideas of the great 
them. all their lives. 


it: 
* 


L 


The adminiſtration of this bank is for life, and N 
the hands of the chief citizens. en on Italy. 
$. The living form; reſemblance exactly _— DI 
Galen hath explamed this point unto the e. Brown, 

That is the beit part ot beauty which a picture cannot cx 
. — no, nor the fir light of the life. Bacon's kjjcys. 
15 Sil te how the /z7e agreeth with the gage 45 ua 
He that would be a matter, mu it draw by t e Ife as wel 
as copy from originals, and join theory and experience toge- 
het | Collier of the Entertainment of Books, 
act reiemblance. | 
* * 1 . 85 0 era er of any perſon was ever better drawn | 
to the {1/0 han this. : 3 Denham. 
Rich car vings, portraiture, and mag iy 
Where cry hgare to the H/ exprets a  » GE 
The Godheud's pow re Dr;den S hnsg DES Tdi. 
He {aw in order painted on the wall 1 
The wars that fame around tae world had blowns 2 | 
Ali to tae life, and ev Ty IKeauer known. Dryden's u. 
reral ſtate of man. 
Studious they appear, 
1 dat polith Je; mventurs rare; © 
Daaiad | ul oy their Maker. 15 Muton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Alt tat cheers or lotiens Ie, | 5 D 
The-tenacr titers daughter, 1 end, and vile, 1 5 he. 
; numananniesz tac COUT OLTRINGS, 


10. (3% 


[© moccurrences N 
11. Couumnd r.. dP: 
This 1 Know, nos O14Y by 12 Al 18 Ui UNS 141 my Ruch!) 5 
N f Af ehe. 
dut voy - , F by +! 1 > L 
; Not 10 NOV at large * 1 I'CB}IOUC 
From ue, obſcure and ſubtie ; hut to Know 
* | vel 4 13 Lo I . 1 7 p L's . 
Chat waich betore us hes 18 daily ite, . 
Iz the prime Wildon. : Milton S t al Au .oft. 
\ JET - 4 ron. ö : 
12. Living wu ' Q 1 3 
ny mould! play the Roman fool, and die 
N wWwhillt 1 tee hdes the gathes 
ef MPs yao 5. > Aach 75 
dA Mees cb. 


17 ²˙ amb tas aan 
by experience 6} {fr abroae mm che work. 


On mv own word:! 
Do beiter upon them. 


g 11. Narrative ot a lie pa. ; PS 
* > 1 $*4* "Y rites his?! * 
Plutarch, that writes his 47/2, 
. Tells us, that Cato dcarly Jov d ins Wile, 
, ia. Spirit; briknets z vivacuy z retuuon, „. 3 
e The Helots dent thitherwa! & with a new HE CT 1010 lution, 


A8 their captain had been a1out out of WINCH NC COUTALE 
had ip: ung. ; : S Hut) . 


They haveno notion of 2270 and fire in tancy ann words; 
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ni 5 4 W : Wy =, . 1 5 1 7 1 7 
iy © go or ttory and poetry O nem as the beit. FOO. 
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a- 6 Willi niche aits d- AVRpiy ion s Wie, Prior. 
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25 5 t 411] natur 1éWarins Neil I TH Us 4 Thoinjon. 
pr 0003 z. J. Lite and blend, The blood neceſlary to 
* Li 1 R, 08 . Me fo | 67C 4110 1 20 4 4 w e ws 
| j . DT ES n 
2 5 This heEncls deth infe&t „ 
10 The very {;/colugt of ur enterprne. Sp. J Henry IV 8 
U \ could it (OU Krain lic I ADA 01 tit Citi. IH. 
; g F ; * FV 
Tuc rea with that calm and noble value wich uweils 
in ine near t, wil a warhich like thatot lijevlocd. DOPECTALCD, 
L 4 0 j J . 1 # 4 Jt: hs 1 a 
4 5 the 1% CORO ine naundoen, 


Cotrupts and agnes in the veins, 
Caletsa proper circulation 

Is motion and nts heat maintains. 
His forchead ſtruck the ground, 


Sao, 


LIFEEYLRLASTLING:-. An he AV ,. 
LIFEGIVING. 4 
ue hie. | | TRE 
ö 8 — Illis cen heat, : 
Nindled at firſt from Heaven s fire. 
He tat deviſng dean 
To them wits liv'd; nor on the virtue thought ; 
Ot thar i wang plant; Autos Haradiſe Loft 
LiFZGUA RD. . /. {jc and guard} Lot guard ora king 
perlon. | | 
LifELESS. adj. | from li.] 
I. Prad; deprived ot life. 
The other victor-flame a moment ſtood, 
Tucnaell, and Tele lett tu' extingnilyd weed, Dryden. 
I'wiro make toy triumph of to- dave, 
Nav vi to-muirow's pomp: one part appear, 
Gaaitly with wounds, and {/c/5 on the Mer. 
2. Voanimated;; void ot lite. | 
\rasÞ toktive never parted rom thy {ide ? 


Sf c. 


. 
8 


Tus vegan a 

Outrage from Hel things. Milton's Pargdiſe Left, 
Ihe power witch produces their motions, fpilligs trum 
Wetung without theinſelves: it thts power were zutpended, 
lacy wouit become alifeleſs, vnicilye nap of matter, (heyne. 

And empty words ine gave, and, founding ſtrain, 
But tenfelets; {z;elegs { 1dol void and vain. Pope's Dunciad, 
1. M thout power, force, or tpirit. | | 5 
-{- ana halpleis doth ZRgeon wend, 


1 


Tto pelt. 
But to procraitinate his {jeles end. Shaxeſpeare. 
Untnowing to command, proud to obey : 
L Al, 41% King, a royal ſhade 1 ax. r 


PELLSUY, adv. [trom [ijolef5. Without vigour; frigid- 
$ z eanciv. | 
LIKE. u. /. lite and (ihe. ] Like a living perſon. 
Muocrva, ite, on embodicd air Sik: 


. 3 Ti 5 5 1 . : F . | Wo > 4 : 
imp reid the form of Ipthema the fair. Pope's OI. . 
UPESTRING, a. f. [life and firing.) Nerve; ſtrings imagin- 


eu onvey lite. | 
. Dre, The "4 


un, 


es are the veins, the arteries, 
enn, OY" ON I ; 8 9 } ts} 2 8 
* un Mo NWI elf PFHV LTH S of Tore neaits 

& 4 ' * 0 10 — T 1 6 197 2 3 
Mat- Kii Ana! pant, andi mall exerciſe 


7 
4 
: 


17 . pa 6s } J Ke 5 OY 5 „ 
Prix Linn, one and natute bath impart. Daniel's Mis. 
ie LE! 7 , * ; be ; Wa a 8 ATA 8 9 4 

E. u. /. [lite and time.] Contmuance or duration of 


- lo: 


1 Tas ain talked proſe all his lite-tiime, without knowing 
ET len 3 Hddijon on dincient Medais. 
"CARY. at. (e and weary, }\N reicheds dred ot living. 
3 Let me a | 
1 77. n Of PORON, tuch oon ſpecding geer 


abe As will 4; TR | 

11 A perle itieif through all the weins, 

W. nat the Ii u e ⁰ tol 1 babe 
Later. in JEWenry tacer may tall dcad. Shake/peare. 
429% = 14 t [ — 


| op ie V0 [Ma, Swedith; Her, Daniſh.} 


pfitr. „ rom the ground z to heave; to elevate; to hold on 
5. q en 06 = 3 | | 
Ni, —— Filial ingratitude l. 
79e TEN! 0s this month 1 uld tear this] 4 
„ tis mouth LNOULA Lear this hanc 
10 7 6 * 1 


s to te t. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Your gueſts are coming; 
countenance, as 'twere the day 


Lis: uh. your 
eclehration of that nuptial. 


b 379pp d by the ipring, it s alott the head, 
a NICKI beauty toon to ſhed, 
- n lummer 8: og - ww 
P.. * Tober wing, and in winter dead, Dryden. 
. Brin, - 8; 4, 50 tupport. © Not in uſe, : 
ppl. 170 0 oy ne fell, that th' carth him underneath 
rr 5 To roh 35 feeble jo great load to 177 Fairy Queen. 
: 80 3 plunder, : 
4017. But i 2 bees in little cells repoſo, 
/ £ n his t robbers /ift the well-ttor'd hive, 
ack pu ot * To en © Hong through their waxen city grows. Dryden. 
Lat. 8 tlevate mentally, 
1 e FAR was lift up in the ways of the Lord. 2 Chron. 


5. To raiie in fortune. 


1 vilit eminent perſons of great name abroad, tnat | 


To Lid. v. u. [lg gen, Dutch. ] To lie. 


Lifhoodandite rumd mingled through the wound. Dryd.. 


(lie and g,. Having the power to | 


Prix. 


As good have grown there iulialifelgfs.rn! Milt. Par, Loft. 


LYGATURE. 2.f. [ligature, French; ligatura, Latin.] 


Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


Ot Orpheus now no more let poets tell, 
To bright Cæcilia greater pow'r is given, 
His numbers ras. d a ſhade from hell, | 
Hers 4½ the foul to heav'n. Pope's St. Cæcilia. 


Ihe eye ot the Lord /zfted up his head from miſery, Ecclus, 
6. To rite in eitimation- | 

Neither can it be thought, becaule ſome leflons are choſen 
out ot the Apocrypha, that we do otter diſgrace to the word 
ot God, or t up the writings of men above it. Hooker. 
7. To exalt in dignity, | | | 

dee to what a godlike height 

The Roman virtues % up mortal man. Acddijon's Cato. 
8. To elevate; to fwell with pride. EY 

I. Vted up with pride. I. iii. 6. 

Our tucceiies have been great, and our hearts 1:ave been 
too much ie up by them, 10 chat we havereaton to humble 
ourielves, . Atterbury's Sermons. | 
9. Up is tometimes emphatically added to t. 

He Lr his tpear ayaintt eight hundred, whom he flew 
at one iim. | 2 Sam. XX, 8. 

Arie, tui the lad, and hold him in thine hand. Ge. 
To LIFT. D. u. To ſtrive to rate by itrength. 

Pinch cattle &tpattore white ſumter doth laſt, 

And iht at their tattes ver a winter be pat. Trfer's Huſb. 
4 Line mind, by being engaged mn taſk beyond its trengch, 
te the body ſtraincd by Y at a weight too heavy, has 
eitemits torce broken. = 0Ckes 
LiF T. . /. |trom tus verb.] The act of lifting ; the manner 
or litteng. | 
In tue % of the feet, when a man goeth up the hill, the 
weight of the body beareth molt upon ihe knees. Bacon. 

In races, ib is not the large ttride, or high J½%t, that makes 
the ipced. | | Bacon's EſJays, 

Thegoat gives the fox a lift, and out he ſprings. L E/tr. 


clear the liti as! | | 
3. Eitcet; truggle. Dead 7ift is an effort to raiſe what with 
the wigieto,ce cannot be moved; and nguratively any tate 
vi impotence and inability. „5 
NIyielf and Trulia made a ſhift 
To help him out at a dead lit. 
Mr. Doctor had puzzled his brains 
In making a ballad, but was ata ſtand. | 1 
For you freely mult own, you were at a dead lift, Savift. 
4. Lift, in Scotland, denotes a load or turcharge of any thing; 
as alto, if one be dilgued much with liquor, they tay, He 
has git a great litt. | | | 
5. Lis of u fail arc ropes to raiſe or lower them at pleature, 
LIFT ER. . . [from (Gt. One that lifts. 
Thou, O Lord, art my glory, and the Ie up of mine 
head. | ; FEſfſalm iii. 3. 


Hu. li bras, P. i. 


L hou Kenſt the great care 
I have of thy health and thy Welfare, 
Which wary wha beaſts /ygex in wait, | 
For to entrap in thy tender tte, Spenjer's Pajlorals. 
LIGAM ENT. 2. /. [nameiitur, from lige, Latin; ligament, 
French. ]!“ TA: „„ | 
Ligamint is a wiite and ſolid body, fofter than aà cartilage, 
but harder tian a membrane; they have no contyicuous ca- 
vilies, neuhier haye they any ente, leitthey thould lutter up- 
on the motion or ine joint: their cluer ne 1s. to taiten the 
bones which are articulated together fer motion, leit they 


thouldi be diſlocated with exercue, Qistucy. 
Beall their {zgaments at once unbound, . 
- And their disjointed bones to powder ground, Sandys. 


Ine incus ſituate between the two tormer is one way join— 
ed tothe malieus, the other end being a procets is fixed with 
a ligament to the ſtapes. Holder's Elements of Speech. 
2. [In popular or 3 language. ] Any thing which con- 
nets te ports of the body. | TEE: 
Though our gm, u ts betimes grow weak, - 


3. Bond; cham. entanglement. 

Men lumetncs, uponthe hour of departure, do fpeak, and 
realon above themtelves; for then the tout, beginning to be 
treed trom the /tazcts vi the hody, reaſons lkeherielt, and 
Gitcourtes in a kiam above mortality. Atdifon's Spectator. 

LiGAaME'NTAL, 3 {trom ligament] Compoling a lya- 
LIGAME NTOVUS, 1 mem. 5 
The urachos or /z7amental paſſuge is derived from the bot- 
tom ot the bladder, whereby it diſchargeth the watery and 
urinary part of its aliment. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ihe clavicle is inſerted into the irt bone of the ſternon, 
and bound in by a ſtrong /igamentous membrane. Wiferman. 
Liga TiO. u. /. [ligetio, Latin} > | 
1. Theact of binding. | 
2. The tate of being bound. FL 

Ihe tlumber ot the body ſeems to be but the waking of 

the tout; it is tac /igation of ſenſe, but the liberty of reaton. 
Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 487. 


1. Any thing hound on; bandage. | 

He deludech us alto by philters, Iigatures, charms, and 
many {uperititious ways in the cure of diſcaſcs. Brown. 

It you llit the artery, and thrutt into it a pipe, and catt a 
ſtrait tyature upon that part of the artery; notwithitancling 
the blood hath tree patiage through the pipe, yet will not the 
artery beat below the ligature ; but do but take off the liga- 
ture it will beat immediately. xy. Ray on Creation. 

The many ligatures of our Engliſh dreſs check the circu- 
lation of the blood. EP Speftator, NY 576. 

I tound my arms and legs very ſtrongly faſtened on cach ſide 
to the ground; I likewite felt feveral ſlender Egntures acrols 
my body, trom my arm-pits to my thighs. Guditver's Trav. 

2, I he act of binding. 1 | 

The fatal nooſe performed its office, and with molt ſtrict 
ligature ſqueezed the blood into his face. Arbuth, F. Bull. 

Any ittoppage of the circulation will produce a dropiy, as 
by itrong /zgature, or compreſſion. Arbathuot on Diet. 

3. The itate of being bound. a 

Sand and gravel grounds eaſily admit of heat and moiſture, 
for which they arc not much the better, becaule they let it 
paſs too ſoon, and contract no ligalure. Mortimer s Hub. 

LIGHT. 2. /. {levhr, Saxon.] | ; 
1. That quality or action of the medium of ſight by which we tee, 
Light is propagated from luminous bodies in time, and 
Pon about leven or eight minutes of an hour in paiſns 
from the fun to the earth. worn =o Newton's Oftichs. 
2. Ijlunination of mind; inſtruction; knowledge. 

Of thole things which are for direction of all the parts of 
our life ncedful, and not unpotſible to be diſcerned by the 
light of nature 1tlelf, are there not many which few mens na- 
tural capacity hath been able to find out. Hoober, b. i. 

Light may be taken from the experiment of the horſe- 
tooth ring, how that thoſe things which aſſuage the ſtrife of 

tnc ſpirits, do help diſeaſes contrary to the intention deſired. 
| Pacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 968. 
T will place within them as a guide | 

My umpire conſcience, whom if they will hear 

Light atter light well us'd they ſhall attain, 

And to the end perliſting {ate arrive. Milton's Par, Loft. 

I opened Arioſto in Italian, and the very firit two lines 
gave me light to all I could deſire. Dryden. 

It this internal light, or any propoſition which we take for 


2. [In Scottiit. ] Pic tky : for in altarry nigut they fay, How | 


We mult not torce them till themſelves they break, Denh. | 


the word of God, which is atteſted revelation, reaſon war- 
rants it. þ | Locke. 
The ordinary words of language, and our common uſe of 
them, would have given us ligt into the nature of our ideas 
it coniidered with attention. Locke, 
I he books of Varro concerning navigation are loſt, which 
no doubt would have given us great light in thoſe matters. 
; : Arbuthnot on Coins, 
3. The part of a picture which is drawn with bright colours 
or in which the light is ſuppoſed to fall. | g 
Never admit two equal lee in the ſame picture; but the 
greater Ig ht mult ſtrike forcibly on thote places of the pic- 
ture where the principal tigures are; diminiſhing as it comes 
nearer the borders. | 
+. Reach of knowledge; mental view. | 
Light, and underſtanding, and wiſdom, like the wiſdom 
ot the gods, was found in him. Dan. v. 11, 
We law as it were thick clouds, which did put us in ſome 
hope ot land, knowing how that part of the South Sea was. 
utterly unknown, and might have itlands or continents that 
hitherto were not come to light. Bacer's Natural Hiftory. 
They have brought to /ight not a few profitable experi- 
ments. 6 acon's Natural Hijtory. 
5. Point of view; ſituation ; direction in which the light talls. 
Frequent conſideration of a thing wears off the ſtrangeneſs 
of it; and thews it in its ſeveral 443516, and various ways of 
appearance, do the view of the mind, South. 
Ut 15 1mpoſtible for a man of the greateſt parts to conſider 
any thing in its whole extent, and in all its variety of lights. 
;  Addijon's Spectator, N 409. 
An author who has not learned the art of ranging his 
thoughts, and ſetting them in proper Jig bt, will lote himfelt 
in contuſion. Addiſon's Spectator, N& 291. 
6. Explanation. WE. 
m1 
former part might give ſtrength unto all that follow, and 
every latter bring tome light unto all before. Hooker, h. i. 
Wie ſhould compare places of Scripture treating of the fame 
point: thus one part of rhe ſacred text could not fail to give 
{i5ht unto another. | 
7. Any thing that gives light ; a pharos; a taper, 
That {ght we tee is burning in my ball; 
How far that little candle throws his beams, 
So ſhines a good deed in a naughty world. Shakeſpeare. 
Then he called for a /ight, and ſprang in, and fell down 
.. before Paul, | ENS Acts, xvi. 29. 
I have ſet thee to be a Jig ,t of the Gentiles, for ſalvation 
unto the endof the earth. | Adts, xili. 47. 
1 Let them be for ſigns, „„ 
Lor ſeaſons, and tor days, and circling years; 
And let them be tor ige, as I ordain 
Fheir office in the firmament of heav'n, _ © 
'Fo give liglit on the earth. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
I pur as great difference between our new igt, and an- 
cient truths, as between the tun and an evanid meteor, 
| | Glanwille's Sceffes 
Several Age will not be ſeen, | | 
If there be nothing elte between; | 
Men doubt becaute they tand fo thick irh“ ſky;-- 
1: thote be ftars that paint the galaxy. - Cowley, 


mats like tights upon a coait, by which their ſhips may 


L1G4T, a@tj. [leohr, Saxon. J. | e 
1. Not tending to the centre with great force; not heavy. 
Hot and cold were in one body fixt, 
Thete weights did not exert their natural gravity till they 
gucls which was /ight or heavy whiltt I held them in my 
zand. --- Aalaliſon's Spettator, Ne 463. 
2. Not burdenſome; eaſy to be worn, or carried, or litied ; 
not onerous, | : 
Hon ſe, oxen, plough, tumbrel, cart, waggon, and wain, 
The /ghter and ſtronger the greater thy game. 
It will be gt, that you may hear it | | 
Under a cloke that is of any length. Shakeſpeare, 
A king that would not find his crown too heavy, mult 
wear it every day; but if he think it too /zgbt, he knoweth 
not of what metal it 1s made. 
3. Not aflliétive; caſy to be endured, | HP! 
very iet and common thing incident into any part of 
| Hooker, b. ii. 


man's life. . 

Light ſutf'rings give us leiſure to complain, 55 
We groan, but cannot ſpeak, in greater pain. Pryden, 
4. Ealy to de pertormed not dificult; not valuable. 

Orgie | | 
If fictions lig T mix with truth divine, | 
And fill thete lines with other praiſe than thine. Fo:rfax, 
Well pleas*d were all his friends, the talk was {:rht, 
The father, mother, daughter, they invite. 
5. Ealy to be ated on by any power. | 
Apples of u ripe flavour, freſu and fair, 
Mrilow'd by winter trom their cruder juice, 
Light of digeſtion now, and fit for ule. Dryden's Juv. 
6. Not heavily armed. e 3 
Paulus Bachitius, with a company of /ight horſemen, lay 
cloſe in ambuſh, in a convenient place for that purpoſe, 
| | | ...- Andlles. 
7. Aclire; nimble. 
He to tight was at legerdemain, | 
That what he touch'd came not to light again. Sperſcr. 
Atahel was as light of foot as u wild roc. 2 5am. ii. 18. 
There Stamford came, for his honour was lame 
Of the gout thre? months together; | | | 
But it prov*d, when they tought, but a running gout, 
For heels were lighter than ever. Denham. 
- Youths, a blooming band; 
Light bounding from the earth at once they riſe, 
Izhcir feet half viewlets quiver in the tkics. Pope's Odyſſey, 
8. Unencumbered; unembarraſſed; clear of impediments... 
Unmarried men are beſt maſters, but not belt {ubjetts 
for they are /zg/t to run away. Bacon. 
9. Slight; not great. 
A llglt error in the manner of making the following trials 
vas chough to render fume of them unſuccefstul. Ble. 
10. Not crats; not grofs. . Tp 
In tne wildernets there is no bread, nor water, and our 
f.ul loatheth this 4% bread, Numb. xxl. 5. 
l.iglit fumes are merry, grofler fumes are ſad, 
Both are the reaſonable toul run mad. Ded. Nua's Tale. 
11. Eaſy to admit any influence; unſteady ; unſettled; looſe. 
Falte of heart, Jig /t of car, bloody of hand. Shakc/þe 
Theſe light vain perſons ſtill are drunk and mad | 
With ſurfeitings, and pleaſures of their youth. Dawics, 
They are liglt ot belict, and great liſteners after news. 
| Heoxvel. 
There is no greater argument of a /ight and inconſiderate 
perſon, than prophanely to ſcoff at religion. — Tillotſon. 
12. Gay; airy; without dignity or ſolidity; trifling. 


13. Not chaſte; not regular in conduct. 


inſpired, be contormable to the principles of reaſon, or to 


Let me not be /tght, | 
For a light wite doth make + hay huſband, Shateſp 


14. [From 


Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 


wave endeavoured, throughout this diſcourſe, that every 


Loches Ha on St. Paul's Epiſtles, 


Iwill make tome otlers at their fafety, by fixing ſome 


. avoid at leaſt known rocks, Temple. 
e He itill muſt mourn. . 
The fun, and moon, and ev'ry ſtarry [:ght, | 
Eclips'd to him, and loſt in everlaſting night. Prior. 


And ſoft with hard, and light with 1 mixt. Dryden. 


were laid in the golden balance, inſomuch that I could not 
-Tuſſer, 


Bacon's Hays. 


Dryden, | 


Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light. Shak, 
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14. {From Let, 1. J.] Bright; clcar. oh 
© As tvon as the morning was {ight, the men were lent 
away. | Gen. xliv. 3. 
The horſes ran up and down with their tails and manes 
ona fire. Kdlles. 
15. Not dark; tending to whitenels, | | 
In painting, the light and a white colour are but one and 
the taine thing: no colour more re{embles the air than white, 
and by conſequence no colour which is /ighter. Dryden. 
Iwo cylindric bodies with annularſulet, fourth with ftares 
teeth, and other ſhells, in a lt coloured clay, Wordavard. 
LIqaHT. adv. | tor lightly, by colloquial corruption. ] Lightly; | 
cheuply. | | | 
Shallwe ſet lic /t b 
ſo precious a benefit hath grown ? 
To LIGHT. wv. a. [trom light, 1. /. 
1. Jo kindle; to inflame ; to ſet on fire. 
Swinging coals about in the wire, throughly 4e them. | 
WILLS | 
This truth ſhines fo clear, that to go about to prova it, | 
were to ligt a candle to ſeck the fun, Glanwille's Spas. | 
The maids, who waited her commands, | 


that cuſtom of reading, from whence 
Hooker, b.v. 


7 


| 
| 


Ran in with lige, tapers in their hands. Dryden. 
Be witnels gods, and ſtrike Jocaſta dead, | 

If an immodeit thought, or low detire, £ 

Inflam'd my breaſt ſince firſt our loves were Jgd. 


| Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
Abſence might cure it, or a {econd miſtrets 
L.i5ht up another flame, and put out this. Addijon's Cato, 


15 


Io give light to; to guide by light. 
A beam that falls, 
Freſh from the pure glance of thine eye, x 
Lighting to eternity. | Craſharw. 
h, hopelets, laiting flames! like thoſe that burn 
To light the dead, and warm th' untruittul urn. Pope. 
3. To illuminate. e | | 
I The fun was ſet, and velper to fupply_. 5 
His abſent beams, had /zghted up the HKy. Dryden. 
4. Up 1s emphatically joined to {:g/t. e 5 
No tun was lighted up the world to view. Dry. Ovid. 
5. [From the ad;ective.] Jo lighten; to cate of a burthen. 


Land tome of our puflengers, 
And /izht this weary vellel of her loud. 
To LicuT. v. . | lickt, by chance, Dutch. 
1. To happen; to tall upon by chance. 
No more {ſettled in valour t! 


Fairy Queen. 


> han ditpoſed to juſtice, if either 
they had lighted on a better friend, or could have learned 
to make friendihip a child, and not the father of virtue. 


The prince, by chance, did on a lady /:ght, 
That was right fair, and freſh as morning ro 
 Haply, your eye ſha!l /zght upon tome toy 
You have deſire to purchaſe. | 
As in the tides of people once up, there want not eſtirring 

winds to make them more rough; ſo this people did _/7ght 
upon two ringleaders, 5 Bacon's Henry VII. 
Ot late years, the royal oak did [:gh 
dophil. _ Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
The way of producing ſuch a change on colours muy be 
eaſily enough Aeon, by thote convertat 
of mercury. 0 | Boyle on Colours, 
He ſought by arguments to ſoothe her pain; 
Nor thoſe avail'd: at length he {ghts on one, 
Before two moons their orb with light adorn, 
It Hcav'n allow me lite, I will return. 
IJruth, {ght upon this way, is of no more avail to us than 


error; for what is o taken up by us, may be talle as well as“ 


true; and he has not done his duty, who has thus ſtumbled 
upon truth in his way to preterment. TT | 
Whotoever firit /it on a parcel of that ſubſtance we call 
gold, could not rationally take the bulk and figure to de- 
pend on its real eſſence. Ein Locke. 
As wily reynard walk'd the ſtreets at night, 
On a tragedian's maſk he chanc'd to gt, 
Turning it o'er, he mutter'd with difdain, n,, 
Ilow valt a hend is here without a brain, Addiſon. 
A weaker man may lometiumes g/t on notions which have. 
eſcaped u wilcr. l, 
2. [Alg'rran, Saxon, ] To detcend from a horle or carriage, 


- When Naaman law him running after him, he. /ighted | 


down trom the chariot to meet him. 
.. I faw*emfſalutc on horieback,. «k ; 
Beheld them when they Aged, how they clung 
In their embracement. Shu 's Henry 


2 RI, v. 21. 


haxeſt eArYE # VIII. 
Rebekah litted up her eyes, and when the ſaw Haac, ſhe 
lighted off the camel. | Gen, xxiv. 64. 
Ihe god laid down his feeble ray, 
nene from his glittering coach. 
3. 1 fall in any particular direction, 1 
The woundad ſteed curvets; and, rais'd upright, 
Lights on his fect before: his hoots behind 
Spring up in ar aloft, and laſh the wind. Dryden'g u. 
4. To fall; to ſtrike on. 
lle at his foe with furious rigour {mitcs, 
That ſtrongeſt oak might ſeem to overthrow; 
The ſtroke upon his fhucld o heavy J /g, 
'Fhat to the ground it doubleth him tall low. Ferry N; 
At an uncertain lot none can find thentelves grieve on. 
vehomſoever it Leh. | ; Hooker, b. i. 
They thall hunger no more; neither ſhall the fun 4% on 
them, nor any heat. | Rev. vu. 16. 
On me, me only, as the tource and ſpring | | 
Of all corrvption, all the blame % due. Par. Loft. 
A curſe {:7hts wp 


is utterly ruined, he himſelf flain in it, auc his head and 


right hand cut off, and hung up betore Jerutalem. South, 
5. To ſettle; to reſt. | | 
| I plac'd a quire of ſuch enticing birds, : 
That ſhe will /zgþt to liſten to their lays. Shakeſpeare. 


Ihen as a bee which among weeds doth tall, 
Which ſeem tweet flow'rs, with luttre freſh and gay, 
She lights on that, and this, and taſteth all, 
But pleas'd with none, doth riſe and toar away. Dawtes. 
Plant trees and ſhrubs near home, for them to pitch on at 
their warming, that they may not be in danger of being 
lot for want of al:ghting place. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Ty LIGHTEN. v. u. ſhix, lizr, Saxon. ] 
1, To flaſh with thunder. A | 
This drealtul night, 
That thunders, /zghtens, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the lion. Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar. 
Although I joy in thee, | 
J have no joy of this contract to night; 
It is too raſh, too unadvis'd, too ſudden, 
Too like the lightning, which doth ceaſe to be | 
Ere one can ſay it lghtens, Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
The lightning that /zghtereth out ot the one part under 
heaven, ſheweth unto the other part. Luke, xvii. 24. 
2. To ſhine like lightning. 
Vet looks he like a king : behold his eye, 
As bright as is the eagle's, lighten forth 
Controlling majelty. _ Shakypeare's Richard II. 
3. To tall or hght, [from Gght.] | 
O Lord, let thy mercy ligten upon vs, as our truſt is in 
thee, | : | | Common Prayer. 
To LIGHTEN. . 4. from light,} 


Sidney. : 
1e. Fairy 9. | 


t upon Count Rho- | 


on him pretently after: his great arinyx 


4. 


3. To make lets heavy. 


4. To exhilarat 


tt 


S hakeſpea ro. | 


t in the lotutio!s |- 


Locke. | 


| LUGHTLY. adv. [trom /t. 


Watts's Improvement of the Mind.. 


3. Eatily; readily ; without dithculty ; of courſe. 


4 


LYGHTER MAN, #.f. [lighter and an.] One who manages 


gainers 
FT _ 4 aaa ow * *- 


LiGatroort. adj. [light 


5. Without atflictionz cheertally, 


S. Gaily; airily; with levity; without heed or care. 


| | N 
LI 
Upon his bloody finger he doth wear g 
precious ring, that ie all the hole. SValeſpcarc. 
O light, which wak'it the light which makes the day, 
Which fett'it rhe cyc without, and mind within; 
Lighten my ſpirit with one clear heav'nly ray, 


Which now to view itielt doth firit begin. Dawies. 
A key of fire ran all along the ſhore, 
And lghten'd all the river with a blaze. Dryden. 


Nature from the ſtorm 
Shines out afreſi1; and through the ligHten'd air 
A higher luitte, and a clearer calm, 
Ditiulve tremble. 
To exonerite; to unload. EW: 
The mariners were afraid, and caſt forth the wares that 
were in the thip into the ſea, to ligν it of them. Jonah, i. 7. 


Thomson s Summer. 


Long ſince with woe 
T APES 4 0 ' 
Nearer acquainted, now I tee} by proof, 
nut tvliowfhip in pain divides not fut, 
Nor /y25tcrs aught each man's peculiar lol, 
Milton's Paractije Regaimed. 


| --. - Strive 
In oſtices of love how. we may ligten | 
Each otber's burden. Milton's Parediſe Loft. 


e; to cheer. 
Atruſty villain, very oft, 

When I am dull with care and niclancholy, 

Lichtens my humour with tis merry jeits. Shakeſpeare. 

The audience ure grown weary of continued melancholy ! 
ſcenes; and tew tragedies fall ſucceed in this age, tt they | 
are not ,p with a coure o mirth, Dryd. Spar. Friar, | 
LYGHTER. 2. /. trum ligt, to make ig.] A heavy boat 
into which thips-are ligbiencd or unloaded, 

They have cock boats for. pallengers,..and lige rs for 
burthen. Carcuw's Survey of Cyrnivall. 
He climb'd a ſtranded es hicight, | 
Shot to the black abyls, and plung'd downright, . Pope. 


a lighter, © - | | 
Where much ſhipping is employed, whatever becomes of 
the poor merchant, multitudes of people will be certain 
is ſhipwrights, butchers, carmen, and [Ightercen, 
| Child's Diſcourſe un Trade. 


5 5 


veyance; thicviſh, | | 
and foot. ] Nimble in running or 
dancing; active, „500 Ho | 
And cke the lghtfoot maids that keep the deer. Spenſer. | 
un lo far nad borne his Gehbrfoot ited, . 
Pricked with wrath and nery ferce diſdain, 
That hin\ to tollow was but fruitleſt pain. Fairy Queer. 
And all the troop ol l;ghtfoot Naiades | 
Flock all about to lee her lovely tacc, Fairy Queen. 
LichTro'oT, 2. /. Veniſon. Acant word. | 
LtGil HEADED. adj. [light and bead.) 
1. Uniteady ; loofe; thoughtlets ; weak. | 
TacEnglth liturgy, how pioufly and wiſely ſoever framed, 
had tound great oppolition ; the ceremonies had wrought 
only upon ce, weak men, yet learned men excepted 
againſt ſome particulars. 5 (larchidloii. 
2. Delirious; ordered in the mind by diſeaſe, 
LiGHTHE'A | 
mind. 


airy; cheertul, 
Lis 
the top of which light: are hung to guide ſhips at {ea.. 
He charged himiclt with the riſque of ſuch veftels as car- 
ried corn 11 winter; and built a pharos or Hej Arbuth. 
Build two poles to the meridian, with inmmente lighthouſes 
on the top of them. Arbuthnot aud Pope. 
LiGHTLEGGED. adj, [light and Ag.] Nimble; twitt, 
Lightlegged Pas has got the iniddle pace. Sidney. 
LYGUHTLESS. adj. from g.] Wanting light; dark. 
1. Without weight. 


This grave | rg the 7 birth, 


Which cover Jig hv, gentle carth. Ben. Johnſon, 
2. Without decp impreflion. : 5 | 
The ſoft ideas of the cheerful note, | 
Lightly receiv'd, were eaiily forgot. Prior. 


If they, write or ſpeak publickly but hve words, one of, 
them 1s lightly about the dangerous eſtate of the church oty 
England in reſpect of abuſed ceremonics. Hooker, b. iv. 

Believ't not ligt that your lon 
Vill not exceed the common, or be caught 
With cautelous baits and practice, Shakeſp. Cortolanus. 
Short Summer Lig has a forward ſpring. S? akeſp. 
The traitor in faction {2942p goeth away with it, Bach. 
4. Without reaton. g Re | | 
. Flatter not the rich; neither do thou willingly or I- 
appear before great perſonages. Taylor's Guile. 
et every man that hath a calling be diligent in purtu— 
ance ol its employment, ſo as not , or v-1thout reaſon- 
able occation, to neglect it. . Taylor's Holy Living. 


eg] 
Bid that welcome | 
Which comes to punifty us, ani we puniſh it, 
Sccining to bear it E SH . Anthony an: 
6. Not chaltely. DE 5 
If I were Ig ditpoled, I could ſtill perhaps have offers, 
that ſome, who hold their heads higher, would be glad to 
accept. Swwift's Story of an Injured Lady. 
7. Nimbly; with agility ; not heavily or tardily. | 
Mlethought I ttovd on a wide river's bank 
When on a ſudden, Toritmond appear'd, 
Gave me lis hand, and led me {zghtly o'er; 
Leaping and bounding on the hiliows heads, | 
Till fately we had reach'd the farther ſhore. Dryden. 
L1iGHTMIUNDED. adj. { light and ind.] Unſettled; unſteady. 
He that is haſty to give credit is lightinded, Ecclus. xix. 
LYGHTNESS. 2. /. from light. 
1. Levity ; want of weight; abſence of weight. 
Some are tor maſts of ſhips, as fir and pine, becauſe of 
their length, ſtraightneſs, and /ghtreſs, Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
.. Suppole many degrees of littleneſs and /zghzreſs in parti- 
cles, 10 as many might float in the air a good while betore 
they tell, Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
2. Inconſtaney; unſteadinets, | | 
For, unto knight there is no greater ſhame, | 
Than /:ghtneſs and inconſtancy in love. Fairy Queen, 
Ot two things they mult chuſe one ; namely, whether they 
would, to their endlets diſgrace, with ridiculous {ghtneſs, 
diſmits him, whole reſtitution they had in ſo importunate 
manner deſired, orelſe condeſcend unto that demand. Hooker, 
As ] blow this feather trom my face, 
Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 
And yielding to another when it blows, 
Commanded always by the greateſt guilt; | 
Such is the lightneſs of you common men. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Unchaſtity; want of conduct in women. 
Is it the diſdain of my eſtate, or the opinion of my lig t- 
es, that have emboldened ſuch baſe fancies towards me; 


1. Je illuminate; to eulighien. 


Can it be, 


igt and finger. | Nimble at con- 
| | | 2. Gay; airy; having the 


DEDNESS, 7. /. Delinoutneis ; diſorder of the | 


TLIGHTHEARTED. adj. [light and heart.] Gay; merry; | 
HTHO USE. . ſ. [light and houſe. ] An high building, at | 


4 


{ Cloopat. | 
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te tudden death, it came; 


in proportion to their bulk. ] The lu 
breathing, | 
The complaint was chicfly from the lights; a noe wh e 
quick tente, 10 no ſeat for any ſharp dite. 5 8 
LI GUT SO NIE. adj. {trom igt.) . 
1. Luminous; not dark; not obtcurc; pot Sake 
Neither the fun, nor any thing: thas' 
witch is the caute that things are tic 
itlelx, and vl things elſe, vinble; b 
enud, by whom the neighbouring r 
call ether, the place of the 0 
ftectect and qualihetd, 
* hite walls make rooms more 4H. 
Equal patture, and quick ſpirits, at 
_ Jours A guννẽ. | 
958 The ſun 


| 2s courſe exalted through the Ram bad run 
| . 8 P 5 I p . > > 8 Bo * 1 , ? 
2} hrough Taurus, and the I ams of ove, Dig. 
way power to eqyhilarate; 
It luiteth to titly with that I1hifome a 
wherein God delighteth when his faints prove him, Hite. 
Bo ne gbtfome paſſion. of iov was not that which hoy 
8 Ps et mas, that 1 * al, vaniſhing, tuperficial tins, 
1 n ONLY Sud the apprenhenſion, and DAAVS upoh the In! We 
Of the toul, 1 - South's Serm;: 
LYGHTSOMENESS. u. {. [from liobtſome.) . 
: i Y 7 vw ** Þ ; 1 „ * 
1. Luminoulneſs; not opacity z not Oobteugty; not darklome— 
nets. | 
It is to our atmoſphere that the variety. of cylo#ys, wh. 
are painted on the ſkies, the /zght/prerref of our way wh 


I. 3c trevellers by lighting KI, 
I burr; the moment I beheld. 
— Mi n 0 057 8 na-, 
2. NI 2:00; abatement. ER 
| Mw oft wehen men are at the point of d. , 
He they been merry? wien their [coy g 
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twilight, is owing, Chepne's Philoſopticat Prives.... n 
2. Cheertulneſs ; merriment; levity. | SE 
LIGNA'LOES..n.f. [lignum ales, Latin, | Aloes word, 

Tuc vaflies ſpread forth as gardens by the river's fide, . 
the trees of {igralors which the Lord Kath plante t, an. 
cedar trees beſide the water. Nin. xviv. b. 
LIGNEHO Us. adj. Llig neut, Latin; licneux, French. Malo! 
wood; wooden; rilembling wood.“ | . t 

It thouldbettied with ſhoots of vines, androotsof 15d 11 fes; 5 

torntinaybethcy, being of a more {z£/:c0u5 nature; will incor- 

porate with the tree ittelt, 'Bacen's Natural Hidin. 

Len thouſandfſecds of the plant harcs-ronguc hardly wake Ty 
the bulk of a pepper-corn: now thecovers, and the tine hade . 
of each feed, the parenchymous and /igreous part of both, 4 0 
the fibres ct thoſe parts, multiplied one by another, afforl.4 | 
hundred thouſand millions of jormed atoms, but how many 1 
more we cannot define. Crea Cf. tl 

| LIGNUMVITA. u. h. [Latin.] Guaiacum; a, very. Bad G 
.- wood, BE : | 
It hath pinnated leaves; the flower conſiſts of ſeveral petals, re 
which are placed orbicularly, and expind in form of atis; | 

the pointal of the flower, which arifcs from the centre. fn n 

calyx, becomes a fleſhy, roundith, ftony fruit, or the tory pi 

leeds arc lurrounded with a thin pulp. Millar. ati 
Liu E. 1. /. A precious ſtone. | by 

The third now a /igure, an agate, and an amethyſt, E. 2. J 
LIKE. 4%. Clic, Saxon; /i, Dutch. ] N | 
1. Reſeinbling; having retemblance, 

Whom art thou le in thy greatneſs? Fx Ni bee 

His ton, or one of his illuttrious name, Ire. 

How Lie the former, and almoſt the met De. Lis; 

As the carth was detigned for the being of men, wn 1. A 

not all other planets be created for the like n, each torts! SP 

- own inhabitants? © Bentiey 5 S617. ] 

Flis plan, as laid down by him, looks {her an une es . 

art than a diſtinet logick. Bakers Reflections on Leann; 2. Re 
2. Equal; of the fame quantity. 3 

More clergymen were impoveriſhed by the late wa,!“ 1 

ever in the lite ſpace before. Sprat's Serine 0 

3. [For J.] Probable; credible. / 

The trials were made, and it is 2% that the esp“! \ 
would have been effectual.” Bacon's Natura Aie 4 
| 4. Likely; in a ſtate that gives probable expectations. 45 11 
is, I think, an improper, though frequent, ule. 1 
It the duke contiaues theſe tavours towards YO", WP» T 
like to be much advanced. Shakeſpeare's Tate“, 129 ens, 
He 1s Jie to die for hunger, tor there is no more vent! 1 Fro 
DEE 25 Jer. xxx VI . A 
The yearly value thereof is already increafed done been 

it was within theſe few years, and is [ike daily to rue, ht. 

till it amount to the price of our land in England. 1/0” N 

Hopton reſolved to viſit Waller's quarters, that. i foto: 


wn 


* 


Baker's Reflefi 7 on 115 ; 

LIKE. 210 [This ſubſtantive is ſeldom niore than tie 
uled elliptically ; the like for the [ihe thing, or ι,f = 

1. Some perſon or thing reſembling another. 

He was a man, take him for all in all,, . Hank. 

I ſhall not look upon his engin. She Let. 

Every like is not the ſame, O Ceſar! YO, 

Though there have been greater flects for Dum gan. 

the bulk of the ſhips never the ike. Bac Ae ret 
Albeit an eagle did bear away a Jamb in he. cen 

a raven, endeavouring to do the lie, was held e , 


PITT 4 
4 = 
wi 2 


much followed. 


One offers, and in offering makes a ſtay; 


Another forward ſets, and doth no more; „ -. 
A third the lite. : Daniel c 
| His deſire 

By converſation with his Ie to help, g. 
Or ſolace his defets. —Milton's Paradi E fit. 
Two likes may be miſtaken. L' Efirars* 

She'd ſtudy to retorm the men, 
Or add ſome grains of folly more, 
To women than they had before; f 


This might their mutual fancy ſtrike, 


Sidney, b. ii. | 


Since CY Ty being loves its like. 


L:1-K-: 


Far approach; a ſtate lice to another ſtate. A ſenſe com- 
. We 


The prince broke your head 10r /kening him to a ſinging 


LIM 


emerged out of the whiteneſs, the violet and the blue at its 


DEL ike | | man ot VWuwdiv., SPakejpuire $ Henry IV. . u.] inward i, and at its outward limb the red and yellow. 
TH _ : being carried tecretly from one to another in my : Tor Wioy though Wiki Lie LONgUEC . Newton's Opticks. 
f Ke Jie i have been 1 uttei Over dluow. Raleigh, Ot angels, Cali IGIUUTY UL IG Wiliti things To Liu. V. d. [from tae noun. ] 
. Liken 08 Carli CUNpLcuous, Ui may Ut 1. 10 ſupply win limbs, 

Lkr. dne manner; in the ame manner as. 


nan inasinadien to fluch uach 5 
Oi Uvu-ltac power? dun s Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. 
LYKENESS. ./. | trom At.] Fa Hts 
I. ichen; mms. 
Inch ail do hive, aud moved are 
To muiuply the {keweys of their Kind. Sfenſer. 
A uanustof 15 t nde is author appear as charnung as 
he can, PLUVIUEU LC een NS CuHaractery, und INaAses nn 
not unh Rue, Llannduvn wa kind of drawing atier 
NE inc, WATIC UTE is Aa QUUDLIT lor of URCNC)Sy a 800 One 
and 4 d. 


cs ay pls, an ig NtUvLL talries, 
V cn tc! cdune LU Cd dein mublck 1weet ; 
F. W hearing hug 10 hcaviy Lalienty | 
Auer lan ici, 11 uu chem went. Spenſer. 
1 1 48 4 Label cn 1118 chiluzen, 10 the Lord bpiuech 
t ea nnn | : Pj al. Kaka 13. 
„ e ud and. pathonate, malicious and cevengetul? | 

Is ws % e headed win GUT, Who was Meek and 
e | Tillot eng Sermons. 
8 nat will be my confuſion, when lie ices me 


; As they pleaſe, 
They #726 theinteives, and colour, ſhape, and fize 
_ Alive as likes hem bett, condenle, or rare, Milton. 
2. 1 tear atunder ; to dilmember, - | | 
LIMBECKR. 1. / | corrupted by popular pronunciation from 
alemvick.) A wml, 
Her cuccks, on which this ſtreaming nectar fell, 
Still'd through the /znbeck of her diamond eyes. Fairfax. 
All others trom ali things draw all that's good, 
Lite, toul, torm, ſpirit, where they being have; 


A- 


I ——_— —  — 
— . 


p : Dryden. I, by love's /zbeck. | Donne, 
Neglected, and 101 laren be line u. un ca Cale there will be tound a better /akenc/s, and a 5 5 Furcs of Spain, and the line, 
| IU 14tps's Dijtreſt Mother. Worte; and tnc bete! is COntanity to be chovicn, Did. Whole countries {imbecks o Our bodies be, 
Tu v roar'd die hons caugh. IN tes, and rag d;: 2. Form; A catancg Ab 4 LEAs Cantt thou tor gain bear? Donne, 
Tac man gase WAAL they Were, Way nNeverofore Never Caiitc trouble to my hnouſe in the I. e of your | 
Ha den the like he murcher don te zuore. 


| a Call up, unbound, 

Waller. In varicus thapes, old Proteus trom the ſea, 
Drain'd through a dibeck to his naked form. Milton. 
Ihe carth, by tecret conveyances, lets in the ſea, and tends 


grace; ler iruuote being gone, connort thou: remain, 
| » | N ShaRejpeare. 
Iris later to ſtand upon our guard againit an enemy in the 
Iikergs of Aliends tuan to Cinvorace any man tor a friend in 


2. I nude a manner As bells.“ | | 

"OS GN gs ad quit yUurIcives ie men. 1 Sam. iv. 9. 
* 5 . Fe AY ak 

z. Lesch; baby, A peru ule not anulogical 


— 2d. SES DT 22 ——ů — , 


| | 1 | it back treth, her bowels ſerving, tor a /imbeck, Hoxwel. 
1 tine the Work Web Ee 3t DE ULmanueds © one, hoe: Sam fot | L Efirange. | Ne alt ſurvey d the charge with carciul eyes, 
8 As lie eu, ] will, 1 d have it copied. Shakeſpeare. 3» One uno reicinbles alter, | 8 | Met judg'd, ike vapours that trom /zmbceks rife, | 
J LiKE. v. 4. Licun, Saxon; litken, Dulch. ] | Wo 001 Cupid, lubbing, 4carce could ſpeak, It would 11 richer thowers delcend again. Dryden, 
1. I cn with tome degree of preterence, Indeed, mamina, I not Know ye; I be warme , draws 
5 " "A; votumy can be to reatonably ſpoken as to content all} Salas now caly wy mitace ? Eh Salubrious waters trom the nocent brood. Phillips, 
g men, 10 > tech was not of then all liked. Knollcs. I wok you ror your likeneſs, Cioe. : Pyior. LI MB \ 


85 ED. ag. [trom/zmb.] Formed with regard to limbs 
11% cave luch an account, as made it appear that he A LIKEWISE. adv, C und toye. ] In HH manner; alto; more- i 7 FE 
9 | 5 Fa : | 


28 A ttecr ot tive years age, large {bd and fed, 
larendgn., b. viii over; tod. | ; To joy s high altars An amenmon le „* 7 

5 the dengn. ; 55 Clarendlon, . 3 | 3 . 2 e $ high altars Agamemaon led. - Pope's Iliad. 

*) W- {ke our preſent circumſtances well, and arcam ot no} —Jetus tad unto them, I allo will alk you one thing, which | LUMBER. adj. Flexible; cauly bent; plant; lithe, | 

5 Aang i | Atterbury's Sermons, it ye leliine, 1 Gkexvije will tell you by what authorny 1 do | You put me off with /izzber vows. _ Shakeſpeare. 

3 n To approve z to view with approbation, nut toudnets, thew tings. Matt. xxl. 24. 


I wonder how, among cheſe jealou! 
Edward Atheling could fubiilt, bei 
and indubitate her of the 8 


; Ile tayed behind to bring the ihcepherds with whom he 
J meant to conter to breed the beter Zelmane's H, which 
be only regarded. - N i Set, G. i. 
i 1.611.764, they did not like the evil he did, yet they A 
that did the evil. „Sung . n. 
lie gte content to mark their ſpeeches, thien to marvel at | 


do was it in the decay of the Roman empire, and 4kewwye 
in the empire of Almaygne, atter Charles the Great, every. | the Saxon line: but he had tried, and 
bnd raging a teataer, EL _ Bacon's Efjays. | tound him à prince ot limber virtues; to as though hemight 
Spirit of er poured to pure unmixed ſerum, coaguiates have lome place in his caution, yet he reckoned him beneath 
it as it it had been boiled. Spirit of 1ca-tait makes à pertect ] his tear, 
coagulation ot the lerum 4kexwije, but with tome ditterent | 


ies of court and ſtate, 
ug then the apparent 


| Re | 7 Wotton, 
| | At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, ' 
ſuck wit 10 ſhepherds, ate to li ter Com any. SIAN). peu pra 7 Arvuthnot on Ales, | 5 Intcet, We- thoſe wav d their {ber tans 
SE He proceeded trom loukiig to Uki/y, and hom lia ww | LLKING, c, {Perhaps becauſe plumpnets is agrecable to the For wmgs ; and tmallett lineaments exact | . 
3 | er L tcar ny 4otd the king, who hath appointed your meat She durit never ſtand at the bay, having nothing but her 
*h 1 have [it'd ſeveral women; never any | and your grins; tor why {hvuld he lee your taces Worte long tott lumber ears to defend her. Mere on Atheiſm... 
oy Win 10 full foul. 7 53 SParkc/peare's Tempe 1. , than the cundten winch are of your irt. Dar, i. 10. 4 he mulcles were Krong on both ſides ot the alpera arte= 
ky i look ch upon her with a ſoldier's eye; | | LIKING, A. / | from Re. ] 8 1 ria, but on the under hide, Oppolte to that of the actopha= 


Than wo drive Hiking to tie naine of love. Shakeſpeare. 


gus, very lumber, Ray 01 the Creation. 
© Scarce any man pailes to a liking OI moet, wt by 


Uu repent, and wat tuadenly, while I am in ſome liking ; At lait the ulcer is covered over with a {imber callus. 


I mall ye out of heart thortly, and then 1 thall have nv 


| 1 | Wt Harwey, 
me. fat practtung it Nunc, | Su, SEFHIOHS. enge to reprint, : Shaft are s Henry IV. LI MBERNESS, 1. . [from limber.} Flexibility; pliancy.” 
N 85 Beaits can de, but not dittinguith too, Ihen young ones are in good liking; they grow up with | LIMBO. 4. / | Eo quit limbus injerorum. " 
Jt Nor ther own Ai by relleciioin know, 


5 | 1 Cange.}] 
8 1. A region bordering upon hell, in which there is neither 
pleature nor pain, Popularly hell. | | 


Dryden. a Job, XXXIX. 4. 

Bet, Cappadoectan tflaves were famous tor their luttinets; and, | 
! berg in good A, wel let on a lull when expoicd to lale, | No, he 15 in tartar limbo, worle than hell, 
to laew tog Loud att their body. Dryden. | A devil in an everlilting garment hath him, 
2. State of tim. N | LEE 


E. 5 | 5 | One whole hard heart 1s button'd up with itcel, Shakeſp. 
Ine royal toul, that, like the lab'ring moon, | - JP 


J. To plcaic; to be agiccable to. Now duuicd, 
ell hoped he, ere lung that nardy gucit, 
li ever covetous hand, or iulttul ehe, — — 
Or ups he laid on Uung Lat lik % hun beit, 
dhould be ius prey. 


Spenjor's Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


| Oh what a tympathy of woe is this! -'- 
T3 Say, ing tat Drother now, it tis ediee 27 charuns Of art Was nuricd dawuz 225 | As tar trom help as {:mbo is from bliſs, | Shakeſþ. 
. Do {ke vou, or may yuul to like entice.” Hubberd's T alc: ] Foic d With Log reito leave her ative {phere, Ft, SA All thete up-wlurl'd alott Na 
cet I his deine being 1econmmended to her mazeily, ie her Came Gut a WHHIC on here. - Dryden. Fly 0 er the backiide of the world tar off, 
e to include the tame within oneenure leate. Bacon. 3. Inchnuion, | 5 5 ; Imto-altmbolarge, and broad, lince cali'd | x 
rofes; He thall awelt where it Ae t him beit. Deut. xxiu. 160. hy do you longer feed on loathed light, _ 3 The paradite ot tools, Milton s Paradiſe Loft, b. iii. 
incor⸗ There let them learn, as likes them, to d eye Or {king tind to gaze on earthly mold. Fay Queen. | 2. Any place ot miſery and reſtraint, 2 t. 
i rr. God and NIettiah. Milton g Paradije LH, b. vi. þ EYLACH. 2. /. | ac, lilas, Fiench. ] A wee. . Hor he no ſooner was at large, DNL 
ks Ty LIKE. a . os e I  Tne white tnorn is in lcaf, and ine ach tree. Bacon. But Jrulla ſtraight brought on the charge; 
ebodv 1. Lo be plcaled with, with of before the thing approved. | LILIED. adj. | trom Av.] Embellithed with liliess And in the ſelt-tame "0s Pk | 
n. and Optolete. | pre . : Nymphs and thepherds dance no more 8 Jhe knight and ſquire, where he was ſhut. Hudibrasx. 
ford any thing more than / God they could not by any By tanay Ladon's {ted banks. Milton. Friar, thou art come off thyſelf, but poor Jam lett in 
many means lie, as long as whattoever they Knew bendes Gd, | LILY . z. J. Cliliumm, Latin. „„ Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
molony. they appreuended it not in itieit without dependancy upon | Lhe lily naih a bulbuus root, conſiſting of ſeveral fleſhy | L1ME. 1. /. [lim, gelyman, Saxon, to glue. ] 1 
e God. „ Hocker, b. 1. ſcales adhering to an axis; the talk is greatly turnithed wita | 1, A vitcous ſubſtance drawn over twigs, which catches and 
: The young ſoldiers did with ſuch cheerfulnets A, of this | leaves; the flower is compoled of fix icaves, and is thaped | entangles the wings of birds that light upon it, 

Lnetals, rewlution, that they thought two days a long delay. Ages.“ tomewhat like a bell: in tome ſpecies the petals are greatly | Poor bird! thoud'ſt never fear the net or /ime, 
Arche; Iltis tue, there are limits to be ſet betwixt the butdnets and | reflexed, but in others but little; from the centre of the The pitall, nor the gin. Shakeſpeare s Macbeth. 
e . de raliinets ot a poet; but ne mult underitandtinule limits who | fiower rules the pointal, which becomes an oblong truit, com- - You mult lay lime, to tangle her delues, 2 
pe it pietends to judge, as well as he woo undertabes to wine: monty triangular, divided into three cells, and tuil of com- By wailtul lonnets, whoſe compoled rhimes | 1 5 

A1 an he who has no lil ing to the whole, ought in realon to preſled ſecdss, Walch are bordered, lying upon each other im Should be full traught with ſerviceable vows. Shakeſpþ. | 
be excluded trom centuring of the parts. Dryden. | a double row. There are thirty-two tpecies ot this plant, Monſter, come put ſome lime upon your fingers, and 
F. Ex al. 2. I chu; to hit; to be pleaſcd. 5 8 including white Hes, orange lilies, red lilies, and martagons away with the reſt. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 
. The man lies not to take his brother's wife. Deut. xxv. | ot various ſorts. | | 5 Millar. 3 Jollier of this ſtare 
He that has the priſon doors ſet open is perfectly at liberty, Oh! had the monſter ſcen thoſe {ly hands : Than are new-benetic'd miniſters, he throws, 
XXI. 2 becaule he may either go or ſtay, as he bett likes, © Locke. Iremble, like aſpen leaves, upon a lute, = | | Like nets or lime twigs, whereſoc'er he goes, 
LittmoOoD:2 0 >. a | | 3 And make the filxen ſtrings delight to kits them His title of barriſter on every wench. Dionne. 
"ns Er. LiktLINESS. fn. [trom lle. He would not then have touch'd them tor his lite. Shak, A poor thruth was taken with a buſh of /ime twigs. 
vm 1. Appearance; ſhew. Obſolete. Slupwreck'd upon a kingdom where no pity ! | 3 J. Ejtrange's Fables, 
li toi What of his heart perceive you in his face, No trends! no hope! no kindred weep tor me! Then toils for beaſts, and lime for birds were found, 
Lern. By any likelihood he inow'd to-day ? „ Almott no grave allo d me! like the %% And deep-mouth'd dogs did foreſt walks ſurround. Did. 
unire fel That with no man here he is oftended. Shakeſpeare. hat once was miltrets of the field, and tiouriih'd, Or court a wife, ſpread out his wih VV» 
Learn 1. Relemblance; likencts. Obtolete. Fil hang my head, and periſh. Shakejp. Henry VIII. Like nets, or lime twigs, for rich widows hearts. Pope. 
| The mayor and all his brethren in belt ſort, Arnus, a river ot Italy, is drawn like an vid man, by his 
war, 0152 Like to the tenators of antique Rome, | 


2. Matter of which mortar is made: ſo called becauſe utcd in 
cement. 


| right nde a lion, holding torth in his right paw a red 4%, or ES Bs 
J Serine tie So forth and fetch their conqu'ring Cæſur in. There are ſo many ſpecies of lims ſtone, that we are to 


b flower-de- luce. Peacham on Drawing. 
As by a low, but loving Kei, CTA Take but the humbleſt ly of the fiel; „ 


underſtand by it in general any ſtone that, upon a proper de- 
exper Wield now the general of our gracious emprets, And it our pride will to our reaſon yield, gree of heat, becomes a white calx, which will make a great f 
al H. As in good time he may, from {roland coun, It muit by ture compariſon be ſhown, ebullition and note on being thrown into water, falling into 81 
ons. £4 4 How many would the peacetul city quit, YN | That on the regal ſeat great David's fon, a looſe white powder at the bottom, The lime we have 1 
To welcome him. . Shakepeare's Henry V. Array'd in all his robes, and types of pow'r, I in London is uſually made of chalk, which is wearer than 1 
on, YOU Liere is no {ikeliboed between pure light and black dark- Shines with leis glory than that timple flow'r. Prior. | that made of ſtone. | f Hill's Materia Medica, . 
7 Ves. | nel, or ht wee righteouinets and reprobatien. RaGigh. Go, gentle Zalcs, and bear my ighs along They were now, like ſand without lime, ill bound ge- 9 j 
ore ble 4d J. Probability z veriumlitude; appearance ot truth. For her the feather'd quires forget their ſong, No ther, clpecially as many as were Engliſu, who were at a 1 
XVI As it not ech one ſuch to have buen in that age, to had there] For her the [z{zes hang their heads, and die. Pope. gaze, looking ſtrange one upon another, not knowing who 48] 
ible ot den more, it would by kelibord as well have noted many, | L1ILY-DAFFODIL. A. J. LLilio-narciſſus,] A foreign flower. was faithful to their fide, Bacon Henry VII. il 
ratte Hebe, 3 Holler, b. li.] LILY-HYACINTH:. . I. (lilio-byacinthus.] 5 _— As when a lofty pile is rais d, $80 
„Dart, Many of 1itcli5;:& informed me of this before, which hung | It hath a /:ly tower, compoled of ix leaves, ſhaped Iike the We never hear the workmen prais'd, wa 
at he my total ing in the balance, that 1 could neither believe nor | flower of hyacinth, whole pointal becomes a globular pointed Who bring the lime, or place the ſtones, 1 
Cale mudoubt. © Shakeſpeare's Alls Well that Ends Well, | truit, three-cornered, and divided into three cells, in which But all admire Inigo Jones. 05 gpl 
to C : ; 


It never yet did hurt, 

Te lay Gown likelihood; and torms of hope. Shakeſpeare. 

e ts no lil lihood that the place could be lo dtered, 
ere no probability that thete rivers were turned out of 


Savift, 
Lime is commonly made of chalk, or of any ſort of tune 
that is not ſandy, or very cold; as freettone, Sc. Mortimer, 
LIME tree, or LINDEN. 2. /. [lind, Saxon, talia.} 


31. F/T) 


— 
* 
3 


are contained many leeds, almoſt round: the roots are ſcaly, 
and ſhaped like thoie ot the 4%). There are three ſpecies of 
this plant; one with a blue tlower, another white, and a 


is 


ve mind tc 


At e 
e 1 


LE | third red. | — Millar. | 1, The linden tree, _ : 
en ae = 1, couries, Raleugb is Hijicry of the World. | LiLY of the Valley, or May Lily. n.f. [ilium convallium.] The flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, placed orbicularly, 
the ad 8 V, WL tungs are leaſt to be put to the venture, as the 


erna! inte 


The flower conſiſts ot one leat, is thaped like a bell, and 
divided at the top into fix legments; the ovary becomes a 
lott globular fruit, containing ſeveral round ſceds. It is very 


*. Pes n creits of the other world ougat to be; there every, 
| SC \£2it, probability, or /ikelibood of danger, thouid be 
[597ided $1 Zalntt. 4 


: South s Sermons. 


in the form of a roſe, having a long narrow leaf growing to 
the footſtalk of cach cluſter of flowers, from whole cup riſes 
the pointal, which becomes teſticulated, of one capſule, con- 


125 . common in ſhady woods. Millar. taining an oblong ſeed. The tiniber is uled by carvers an;! 
be S. 1 dere a predictions of our Saviour recorded by the EVN an- Lily ot the valley has a ſtrong root that runs into the turneis. Thele trees contimuetound many years, and grow 

Sue, Bunts, which vere not compleatea till atter their dents, and | ground. | Mertimer's Huſbandry. | to a conſiderable bulk. Sir Thomas Brown mentions one, 
me 8 ME Li H⁰ of being 10 when they were prengunced by | LILYLIVERED. adj. [lily and liver. ] WWhitcliverca; cow--| in Norfolk, fxtcen yards in circuit. Millar. 
e icllecb Saviour, Ad.liſon en the CHriſtiuu Region.“ ardly. 5 | | Go, gentle gales! and bear my ſighs along. 

er tale q e Mall Gielibood, would it be with 2 bert, who 7 A knave, a raſcal, an eater of broken meats ; a baſe, proud, For her the lies their pleaſing ſhades deny, 

lente mw” hor have a Vitit from the other workd: the fivit hotror it ſhalluw, beggarly, three-ſuitcd, hundred pound, filthy wor!t- For her the lilies hang their heads, and dic. Pope. 

Ha IL. 9 go oft, as now diverhions come on. Altcrhur. ed-ltockiny nabe; a liylivered, action-taking Knave. 2. A ſpecies of lemon. [ /zme, French. ] ' 

3 5 . adi. K trom like, ] | | | _ Shakeſpeare's Ring Lear. Bear me, Pomona | to thy citron groves z 

ee og LAY be liked; tuch as may pleaſe. Obſolete. LIUMATURE., v. J. [limatura, Latin. ] Fiungs of any metal; To where the lemon and the piercing lime, 
C. „ele young comprnions make them:clves believe they | the particles rubbed wit by a file. 3 | With the deep orange glowing through the green, 

| 8 Rigs nit looking ot a likely beauty. Sidney | L1MB. 4. J. (lm, Saxon and Scottiſh ; lem, Daniſh, ] Ther lighter glorigs blend. Thomſon's Summer. 

7 1% þ, ,. tr wa, they are your [xectc/r men; I would have you | I, A memvel; a jointed Ur articulated Parr 8 animals. To quo ee wh any ans, 
4 fall. obe the bed. Shakeſpeare's ieary . , i. A iccang Hector, for his grim aipeci, 1. 10 entangie; to eninare. 


ch. as en, uch as may in reaton ve. thou ut or believed z 
as _ 1 as 8 
na de thought more reatonably than the contra y. 


And large proportion of his ſtronę knit {{mbs. Shakeſp. 
KE 8 
FUGanly 5 as may icalunably ve thGught, 


O! tha I had her here, to tear Ter {2x6 meal. Shake p. 
New am I come each {77726 to furvey, 


: Oh boſon, black as death! 
Oh limed foul, that, ſtruggling to be tree, | 
| Art more engaged, 


Y. adv. 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

4 Ming that; „sangcent, be was like; , 0.4.4, v0 DO- It thy appearance aniwer loud report. Milicn's Agonijles. i i tat 6 terrible hows in 3 ot nn 

$org®s  Ltxgy Poet: tum to Know, Conte" Sceſſis. ] 2. ¶Linibe, French; limbus, Latin. ] An ecoge; a border. A 00d, cannot, tor all that, diſſuade fucceſſion, but that they 
1, * b dl ace; 8 [tom like.) lo reprelent a Hale TON. ptu-Ciophica! word. 


are limed with the twigs that threaten them. 
tv compare. The bird that hath been lied in a buſh, 


7 B | With 


Shakeſpeare. 


By tarther moving the priſms about, the colours again 


* o cement. 


L IM 


With tremblin g wings miſdoubteth ev'ry buſu; N 
Anal, it: © hapleſs male to one {weet bird, 

Have now the fatal object in my eye, 

Where my poor young was lim'd, was caug] it, and Kill 


1 
Shakeſp ear?'s oth Vi. 


1? 
* 


2. To ſmear with lime; 
Mytelf have da buſh for l er, 
And place a quire of ſuch enticing birds, 
That the will light to liſten to their lays. :. Sha.zfpeare. 
'Thole twigs in time will come to be fined. and then you 
are all loſt if you do but touch them. I. Eſirauge. 


Iwill not ruinate my father's houſe, 
ho gave his blood to lire the ſtoncs together, 
An tet up Lancalter. Shakeſpeare” s Henry VI. 
4. To manure ground with lime. 

The reaton w hy they did to was, becuuſe of the encon- 
ragement which chat ubateinent of interchi gave to lu ndlord, 
and tenants, to Improve by draining, marungy and Je. 

| (nt, 1. 

All ſorts of pcaſe love limed or marled Jak d.. Mortiie r. 

LIMEKILN, 2. J. [lime and kiln. } Kiln wire  Kones: are 
burnt to Fig, | 

The counter gate is as hateful to me, as the rec & of a lime | 
kiln, Skakejpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 

They were found in a li, and having palled the fire, 
each is a little vitriſied. Wwordwward. 

LIMESTONE. . J. Liard and fore. ] The one of which lime 
- 0 ee, 

Fire ſtone and lieſtone, if broke ſinall, and laid on cold 

lands, muit be of advantage, Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
LiME-WATER. 7./. 

Lime-ater, made by pouring water upon quick lime, 
with ſome other ingredients to take oft its ill flav dur, is ot 
great {ervice internally in all cutancous er uptions, ane dit 
eaſes of the lungs. Hills Materia Medica. 


He tried an experiment on wheat intuled in lait | 


alone, and ſome in brandy and {ime-avater mized, and hi ne 
from each grain a great increale, . Mortorer s Hufbandry, 
LIMIT. 2. /. [imite, French; lmitor, Latil. } Bound bor- 
der; utmolt reach. 
The whole limit of the mountain round bout ſhall be 
moſt holy. 
To LIMIT. v. a. [liuiter, French, from the neun.] 
1. To contine within certain bounds: z to reſtrain; to circum- 
ſcribe; not to leave at large. 
They tempted God, and limitcd the Holy One of Iſrael. 
Pſalm Ixxviii. 41, 
Thanks I muſt you con, that you 
Are thieves proteſt; tor there is boundicis theft he 
In limited profeſſions. - Shakeſpeare's Timon of Aihens. 
It a king come in by conqueſt, he is no longer a /zmmed 
monarch, SWwijt, 
2. To reſtrain from a lax or general lignification as, the uu, 
verſe is here limited to this earth. | 
| LIV MITA'NEOUS. adj. [fromlam. 1 Belonging to the Koun: ls. 
| Dictionary. 
| Ly MITARY. . adj. [trom unit.] Placcd at the boundarics as 
a guard or 1uporint tcndant, 
Then, v. hen [am thy captive, t tall of chains, 
Proud [icy cherud ! Miton's Paradiſe Loft, 
LISA TION. . J. [{umitatisn, French; limitalio, Latin] ' 
1. Keitrietion z- ctrcumſeription. 


Linitati.n of each creature, 1s both the perfection andthe 


ee thercof. Hookers b. v. 


An! yourſelf, 
700 as it were; in ſort of limitation. 


Shake peare's Julius Ceſar." 


1 deſſ Mair, h. aw-this ln⁰νjj tian of Adam's empue to his line 
and pokeriy, will help us to one heir, This ,,hjꝗji, in- 
ded, of our avitior, will fave thote the labour, who would 
look fur hin anor; gut the race oi brutes z but will very little 
conuibute tothe duleovery amongtt men. e ee 

It a king come in by conquz ſt, lie is no longer a lute 
monaich; it he atterwards conſent to limitations, he becomes 
Immediately king de jure. e cut. 

2. Confinement from al: or une determinate import. 


The caute of error is ignorance; what reitraints and K. E 


- mitations ail principles have in 9 of the matter where- 
unto they are applicable. | Hooker, b. v. 
LYMMER. z. /. X mongrel. Ainfoorth. 


To LIM. v. a. {entunm ner, French, to adorn books with. 


pictures. ] To draw, to paint any thing, 
Mine eye doth lis ethgies witneſs, 


Molt iruly {mn d, and living in your face. Shakeſpeare. 


Emblems Lmncd in liv 'ely colours. Peacham.. 
How are the glories of the field ſpun, and by what pencil 

are they anni in their unatiected 3 ? Glanville. 
LUMNER, 2. /. [corrupted from euer, a decorator of 
books with initial Hy bes ] A painter; a picture-maker, 
That divers limners at a ditance, without either copy or 
deſign, ſhould draw the fame picture to an undiſtinguiſhable 


exactacſs, is more conceivable than that matter, w hich 1 is lo | 


diverlined, thould frame welt 40 inerringly, according to 
the idea of us kind, 

Pocts are limrers of another kind, 

To copy cut ideas in the mind; 
Words are the paint by.wiach their thoughts are thaw n, 
Andnature is their object to be drawn, Grenwille, 
L1%0Us. dj. [limoſus, Latin. Jluddy; ilimy. 
That country became à gained ground by the muddy and 


Illu, mutter brought down by the Nilus, which ſettled by 


degrees unto 2 firm land. Brgxwn's Fulgar Errours, 
hey ettcemed this natural melancholick acidity to be the 
limous or tlimy fœculent part of the blood. Floyer. 
Liup. adj. {{impe, Italian.] 
1. Vapid; weak. 
The chub Cats wateriſh, and the fleſh of him is not firm, 
lud and taſtelefs. Maltau s Augler. 
2, it 15 uſed in tome provinces, and in Scotland, tor limber, 
floxile. 
To LIMP. S. . limpen, Saxon. ] To halt; tow alk 8 
An dd poor man, 
, Who after me hath niany a weary ſtep 
Limp” div pure love. -  Shakeſp. As You Like It. 
Son of ſixteen, 
Pluck the lin'd crutch from thy old limping Gove 


Shakeſpeare. 


How tar 

Phe fubliznce of my praiſe doth wrong this ſhadow 
In underpriting it zo tar this th: adow 

Doth limp 10 bind the tubſtance. 
When Plutas, Khich is rickes, is ſent from Jupiter, he 
limps and goes flowly; but when he is tent by Pluto, he 
95 and 1s eit of Fo, 3 Bacon. 
Limping death, laih'd on by fate, 
Comes up to ſhorten halt our date. Dr;den's Horace. 
The /aping ſmich obferv'd che fadden'd feait, 


And hopping here and there put in his word. - Dryden. 
Can fytlogiim ſet things right? 

No: mwuors on with minors fight: 

Or both in friendly contort join'd, 

'T he conſequence limps ale behind: Prior. 


LYMPET, z. fo Akina of ſhell iſh. Ainfwarth, 
Li MTI. 44. Ting tee, French; ampulis, Latin. ] Clear 
ane 3 any: went. 


£2 x6d. Klit. 12. I 


Glau villes Scepjis 3.5 


Shakeſpeare | 


L 


ia] 


The ſprings $ Wli.ch were clear; treſh, and l1mpicl, become 


Ex N DEN. 1. Chind, 8 


* Lincanents, or 


11. cho; diſpohtion. 


12. Extention; limit. 


15. Aline is one-tenth of an inch. 
172 In the plural. ] A letter; as, I read your lines. 


thick and turbid, and impregnated with ſulphur as long as 
the n laſts, Woodeward's Natural Hijtory. 
The brook that pu irls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock, 
Gently 5 tus'd into a limpid plain. Thompſon's Summer. 


LIMPIDNESS. . fe [from i ] Clearnets; purity. 

LIM PIRGLY . adv. from limp.) Ina lame halting manner, 
LYMY. adj. | tom ne.] | 

1. Vilcous; glutmo Us. 


Striwiag more, the more in laces ſtrong 
Himlelt he tiea, and wrapt his winges twain 
In ly inarcs the ſubtil loops among. 
. Comaining lume 
A human ul covered with the ſkin, having been buried 
in lome lim loii, was tanned, or turned into a Kind of lea- 
tier . Gre: W- $ 171 tn Hts 


Spenſer. 


To LIN. . u. [ablmnan, Saxon. ] To ſtop; to give over, 


Unto his foe he came, 
Re AOLV "din m 17 2 all {uddenly to wing 
O Hon to lole before he once "would 7g. 


the wheel \ i Il the 4 e- »ti'cC Dit. 


LixeTus. 2. / from {1 9, Latin. ] Medicine licked up by 


the ton: TUE. 

Saxon. ] The lime tree. Sce LIME. 
Hard box, and Foe £31 Ot a1lotter grain. .. Dryden. 
Iwo nerghiy ring trees, with walls encompats' a round, 

ae h: de WE 2 10t cer linen one. Dy len. 

INE. A. fo tea, Latin. I 


1. 1.0 W { CE 1. 


Even the planets, upon this pri inciple, muſt gravitate 
more towards the un zo that they would not ae e my 
curve He, but tly.away im di rect tangents „ till they {truck 
ag aintt other plancts.“ 

A lender ſtring. 
Wei! iung the Roman bard; all human things, 

Of deareſt value, hang on tlender {trings 

Oſec the then {vic hope, and 11 de gn 

Ot heav'n cur joy, ſu; ported by a“. 


Walter, 


A line ſeidom holds to {trein; or draws ftreivht in length, 


above hfty or tixiy tect. Moxon's Mech an Lxerciſes. 


3. A thread extended to direct any operations. 


We us by line upon the GCE 99, 


Whole paths hall be familiar as th e land. Dryden. 
J. The ttring that futtains the angler's hook. Z 
Victorious with their lies and eyes, 
They mate the tithes and the Ncn their prize. allen. 


marks in thehand or face. 
Long is 1t- nc 1 law him, 
But time hath nothing blurr'd thoſe lines of favour 
Which then he wore. Shakejpeare's Cymbeline. 
I thail have good fortune; go to, here's u tunple {ie of 
life ; here's a tmall trifle of wives. Shakeſpear 25 
"Here, while his canting drone- PRE ſcan'd 
The myttic kgures of her hand, 
He tipples p- \hneſtr », and dines 
On 11 her tortune-telling lines. 


6. Delincation; ſketch. 


You have yenerous thoughts turned to ſuch ſpeculati ions: 


but this is not enough tow ards the r. aning ſuch buildings as 
I have drawn you here the {mes of, unicts the direction of 
_ all attairs here were wholly in your hands. 


Temiple. 


The inventors meant to turn ſuch qualifications into per- 


ſons as were ac 0 to his char acker, tor whom the {ine 


Pope. 5 FE: Jay OH Homer. 


was drawn. 


7. Contour; outline. 


Oh latling as thoſe colours may they ſhine, 


Free as thy ſtroke „vet faulticls as thy line! Pope. 
8. As much! as is written from one margin to the other 104 


verſe. 
In che preceding / ine, Ul. lyſſes ſpe aks of Nauticaa, yet im 
ee changes the 5 
Broyme's Notes on the Odyſſey. 
In many lines theſe tew e tell 
What fate attends. 


9. Rank. 
10. Work thrown up; trench. 


Now ſnatch an hour that favours thy de ſigns, 
180 thy torces, and attack their lines, 


1 ke hea; ens themtelves, the planets, and this center, 
Outerve degree, priorit«, and place, 
Inititure, courle, proportion, teaion, 2 885 
Oince anc cuttom, in all line of order. 


dlen ſtretch'd her Vue 
From e eaitward to the roval tow'rs 
Of great Seleucia, 


13. Equator; 3 equinoetial circle. 


When the fun below the ue d fronds 
Then one long night continued dar kneſs joins. 


. 


14. Progeny;! tamily, aſcending or oicending, 


He chid the lifters 

When firſt they put the name of king upon 3 me, 
And bade them tpeak to him; then prophet like, 
They lail'd him father to a /e of Kings. 
He ſends you-this moſt memorable line, 
_Inev'ry branch truly demonttranve, 
Willing you overlook this pedigree, 


Shakeſp. Henry V. 


Some inet were noted tor a fte in, rigid virtue, tavage,' 
haughty, parlimonious and unpopulur; "others were ſweet 


and affable. Dryden. 
His empire, courage, and his boaſted lie, | 
| Were all prov'd mortal, Roſcommon... 


A golden bowl 
The queen commanded to be crown 'd with wine, 
The bowl that Belus us'd, and all the Tyrian re. Dryd. 
The years 
Ran ſmoothly on, productive of a line 
Of wile hcroick kings. Phillips. 


. Lint or flax. 


To L1NE. wv. a. [ſuppoſed by Junius from linum, linings be- 


ing made of linen. ] 
To cover on the inſide. 


A box ined with paper to receive the mercury that might 


be ipilt. Boyle, 


2. To put any thing in the inſide, 
"The charge amounteth very high for any one man's purſe, 


except lined beyond ordinary, to reach unto. Carew, 
Her women are about her : 
hands, 


He, by a gentle bow, divin'd 


How well a cully's purſe was lia d. Swift, 
3. To guard within. 

Notwithitanding they had /ined ſome 1 with muſque- 
Clarendon, J. viii. 


teers, they were totally diſperſed. 


4. To ſtrengthen by inner works. 


Line and new repair our towns of war 


With men of courage, and with means defendant. Shak, 
5. To cover, 


Son of ſixteen, 


Pluck the lind crutch from thy old limping fire. 114800 
6. To double; to ſtrengthen. 


| Who lin d himſelf with hope, 
Eating the air, on e of ſupply. 


Feiry Queen... 
LINCHAPIX. #: 5. Lie and pi. An iron pin, chat Keeps 


Bl 15 5 Sergei. 


2. De Acending! in a direct genealogy. 


| 4. A! licd by Ci! oct deſcent. 


LYNEALLY. 


Cleaveland. 


«into. the maſculine gender. * 


Garth. 


e | 


_ Shakeſpeare. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iv. 


Creecch. LIN EN. u. ſ. (a. un, Latin. ] Cloth mad 


Shakeſpeare, 


. Locke. 


what it I do le one of their 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


My brother Mortimer doth ſtir 
Avout ins title, ana hath ſent tor you 


Toline his enterpriſe, Shahefþ ep, 
The two armies were aſſigned to the ſeadii 18 


IV. 5. ; 


nerais, buth of them rather courtiers, and aityy Or tee ge⸗ 


f * 

{tate, than m. utial men; yet lined and nie e. yr 5 20 
nate commenders of „eat e * pcrience i valous Sa WU! 
7. To impregnaicy applies d to animals gestating. Lee can. 


: 'S4 ( iis t. 201 n the 8 I „lan, Palturcs 7; Un” A Kitit-for ve 
; He hore ul 1p ly and Au 8 J his ! ICVE; ; Crook 
LI NEA GE. 7 Lee, "LENC.) — Race; p: © geny ; 77 winks 
alcen ing 04 gelech ain ; lan. Wy 
Boi ihe ling age and the certain fire 


From which 4 iprung e et. Par 


0 
Joiepn WAS ot i! C "Ty 1e and lane: 8 Fe of Da 1 JZ 
* 64h - 'y + 
The Titan cometh torth with z nis ge neration ori, 
4 tiene li 


tne nliales 
it there wich 


. * 
cen 
deice nde 


\-torc hi nm, und the tcinaies toll ya ing 111 g . 
a motner irom wi nol body-the whole (noe: 7. 
there is a traferle where le tte. + 4 
| M. n ut N33; ty. ta P 
: Ant irom th' immortal 5 Ods (011 8 Ws cara No; 
NO 100767 th; W the widow'd land 105 W 
N troket 105 enge, and a coubidul il 
But boat her TRY al PrOSeny'S 1NCVEN * 
And count the pled; es Ot hei future pace. 41 
'T his care Was int "ey 4 into them by Joa! t ht imſel. * ay 
der to aicert an tlie letcent of the NIe li. and to pio: ous 
he WA 83 as! He Þ* "Opt Hees nad torctolq, — 1 778 tri: £4 I 
and of the {image of David, Aiterburss 5... 
LENEAL. 44/. | aealis, from lines ; Latin] ov 
1. Compoſed it lines; delineated. wee 
* hen any. thing: is matnem: UEBHY © GComoni}yy 
it is much more mechanically weak; e. ev. 55 Re 
more calily in the management Ct grote mm 8 Rü 
detigns. Motte Arc , 


7 


= 


#r Witciis ; 


To re-enabliſh, de facto, the richt ol-lrzeal fee 
paternal government, is to put a man in pal EE 
government which-his-tathers did enj. 7 
fucceſli on tun 
3. Clained by Qelcent, 
Peace ſ: e 0 F ance, if France i mpoac? perm: 
Our jutt and A, cal entrance to our own, Shak, K. 


Cala)! OT ir 
5 and lic VU, 
4 


— 


” 
— be 


Queen Iabcl, his gr andn 16ther, 
Wo 18 1 neul Ot tite Lady Ermens eres Sales. Hi V 
O iinc your broves n iy lawel had ſuttain'g! 1 
V ell had” { been depos'd ii you nad reign'd; 
The father had dejcended tor the fon; 
For only YOu Are lineal to the rohe, 
adv, from incl.] In n ra line. 
If he had been the perion upon w! the crown ha l 
lincally and rightfully detcend cd, i it was 00d w. Clu: 


| D 5 ty, 


 LVNEAMENT, z./. Lineament, French; Iincamentuin Sy ] 


Feature; diferiunnating mark in the form. 
Whew that my mother went with child 
Ot that inſatiate Edward, noble Vork 
Found that the ifſue was not his begot: 
Which well appeared in his ZH, ⁰ñuV 
Being nothing like the noble duke, my father. Sa 
| In companions 
There mult needs be a like proportion 
Ot lreaments, of manners, and of tpirit, 
Six wings he wore, to ſhade 
Hts lineaments div ine. Miltan's Paradiſe L, b. 
Man he ſcems og 
In all hi TO 1 ments, though in his face h 
'The glimpfes of his Father's glory thine. Par. R. 7 
There are not more differences in mens tacs, and tt 
outward lintaments of their bodies, than there are. in the 


0. 
4 


terence, that the diſtinguithing charac! eis of the tac 5 and 
the //reaments of the body, grow more plain with tinte, but 
the peculiar phyſiognomy oi the mind 15 mot dilcer nis in 
children. Licks. 
Advance religion and morals, by tracing ſome fei, 


in the practice of both. $ 

The utmoit force of boiling water is not able to. delt o, 
the ſtructuxe of the tendereit plant: the {ineaments ol ne 
lily will remain after I {trongetr decoction, mY Puth1Nt, 

SLINEAR, adi. | /Nearts, Latin. 1 Compoled of lines; Raving 
the torm ot lines. 

Where-ever it is fi eel from the ſand {to ne; it is covered 
with {inear trie, te WHNg towards ſcveral centers, 40 25.10 
compole liat iccllar figures. | 

LiNEA'TION, 2. J. [Uncatio, from liaca. D. aught ot a lu 


or lines. 2 
"There are in the horney or ron two whi ite lin: is , We 
two of a pale red, Waiecard 


2 of hemp or 
Here is a'baiket, he may creep in; throw toul 45 
him, as it going to bucking. Shak. Mer Hive of I un; | 
Untcen, unfelt, the fiery lerpent tbims SES 
Between her linen and her naked limbs. Drydea gałx. 
LINEN, adj. [lincus, Latin. J 
1. Made of linen. 
A linen itock on one leg, and a kerſey boot hot? 
other, gartered with a'rea and b! ue lit. Has. pee. 
2. Relembling linen. | 
Death of thy fou] ! thoſe FIR A checks 0! 3 
Are counſellors to fear. What toldiers, whey: tace 
LINENDR'APER. 2. f. [linen and draper. ] He who dcs 
linen. 
LixG. u. ſ. [ling, Iſlandick.] 2 
1. Heath. This ſenſe is retained in the northern c counties; ve 

Bacon ſeems to dittinguiſh them. „ 

Heath, and ling, and ſedges. Bacou Auçil 17,” 
2. { Linghe, Dutch. ] A kind of ſea tith. 

_ When harveſt is ended, take ſhipping, or ride, ＋ 75 
Ling, ſalt fiſh, and herring, for Lent to provides. 4% 
Our En glich bring from hence cvood ltore 0! 

eſpecially our deepett and thickelt 4% gy W hich rc 

called ifland vgs. Abbott Deſoripticn Ae 
LiNG. The termination notes conim only © 2070 pc 1 

Kit ing, and is derived from &i, Jerman, 195 one 

times A quality; as, firttiize, in which Jeni Sal 

duces it from Langen, old Teutonick, to belong. 
To LIN GER. Y. u. [trom leng, Saxon; 22 
1. To remain Bug in languor and pain. 


k cine 


4 


Like wretches, that have 11. ger d long, pride. 
We'll match the itrongett cordial of our love. 
Better to ruth at once to {hades below, i». Olin 
Than Ginger lite away, and nourith woe. Pat: Cc. 
2. To hutitate; ; to be in ſuſpent®:, ch 
Perhaps thou ling? * in deep thoughts detain“ 


2 „ Re: 1150. 
Of th' enterprize ſo hazardous and hig nh. Tal, le 


3. To remain long. In an ill ſenſe. 
Let order die, 
And let this world no longer be a ftage, , . een U. 
To feed contention in a lig ring at. S. ale · His? 
Ye brethren of the lyre, and t tuneful volce, 
Lament his lot; but at your own e oice. 


Shakeſpeare, | 


Now live lecure, and linger out your dans; Dru. 
The gods are pleas'd alone with Purcel's lars. 

Your very fear of death thall make ye 7? 
To catch the ſhade of unmortality ; Mh 


1.4 right to. oy He; 


* Shu keſpeare; 


makes and tempcrs of their minds; only the Ie 15 this dit=." 


ments in the character of a lady, Wo » hath Ipent all bee 


Woodzverd on {ds 


Wiſhing on earth to linger, and to ſave i 
part ot its prey from the devouring grave. Prior. 
To remain long without any action or determination. 

# We have (ingered about a match between Anne Page and 
„coun Slender, and this day we ſhall hape our antwer. 
ny Shakejpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor, 
To wait long in expectation or uncertainty. 

5. I mutt ſolicit 

Ali his concerns as mine: 
And if my eyes have pow r, ne hould not ſue 
In vain, nor linger with a long Uclay. Dr deus Cloomenes. 
he long in producing elicct. ; 2 
1 85 Sue dcth tk the has ttrange ling ring poitons. Shak. 
o LINGER. V. 4. 1% protract z to draw out to length, Out 

of u. ; . 9 A 
I can get no remedy againſt this conſumption Ol the purle. 

Borrowing only liger an lia it Out, but the ditcate is 

le. Shakejpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 


5 bf. | 
Ler vour brief plagues he mercy, | | 
And linger not our ture Geltructions on. Shakeſpeare, 
L1SNGERER. 1. /. [tron, linger. One ho lingers. of 
LISGERINGLY-. adv, [trom ungerimg.) W ich delay; tedi— 


incurahle. : 
dhe luci my delires. 


Wit 


oulty; 1 1 : I . . 
Or poitons, fome kill more gently and Ageringly, others 
more Yiolemy and tpeedily, yet both Kill. Hals. 


Ii vor. . J. {tron languet; lingot, French. ] A imall mats 
ot metal. 5 | | 
Other matter hath been uſed for money, as among the 
Lacedemonians, tron {gets quenched with Vinegar, cat 
they may tere tO n ene) ule. i | Comer 
LINGO... / {Forwgueie.} Language; tongue; ſpecch. A 
jon Cant word. 8 | | ; f 5 
[ have thoughts to learn ſomevehat of your lige, betore 
[crots the eus. Congreve's Way of the Wort. 
L1ISGUa'CIOUS. adj. [lingtax, Latin. ] Full ot tongue; o- 
ww. u2crwus z talkatiee. . 


! the eint action of the tongue anicein, ; 5 
. Ihe hnguaderials , e, as alle the Cagitatentals ih, 5 
8 he i 100 n 1041 Fs ; 11. 10 0 * 4 21 ie 5 18 0; O45 COP. 

LINGUS. 2. / {tom [one] A nian ite 1 ag age, 
: Theugu a: {agrttt thou Pride huntelt 10 have all th. 


tentenes hat I el clett tie world into, yet, if he had Bot 
fue the 1004 tums un theing us Welt as the words and: 
V. Iexicons, be were noihing ſo much to be eite UINed a JEU DE 
man, as any Neon Or tradelman competently Wu in 18 
mother dtaltet Cl. Milton on dC 751. 
Our {2727 received extracrumary rudiments towat us a 


: "Fa PEW» 0 SRI, | 
*. Sogch edu Nee. N : : Audio 4 {<A . 
| LiNGWORT. 2. ). An herb. ORE 
5 -. 74 . _ . $ * 8 2 
ad LI VIE T. 2. / [rm French; linimentum, Lat.] Oint- 
id ment; lam, ; un went. f | 


The nöltrils, andthesugular arteries, ought to be ahointed 
every moren, Wich this e, Or LINE, Fart. y, 
Tae wie Aüttoi Lit nature hath provided cn. the uin 
two. Fkinduies, wich the irdkcatches hold upon WILLS 
bil, ad igucczes cut an OY PP Or j, Hit for then 


Urs tcien OF feathers. ha; 9% the Crealiyn oy 
th, LIN A.. {irom J. ne. | Ls „„ 
5 1. e Her Covering oi any thing; the inner double of 2 

Cane. 5 
are, Was I deceived, or did & {able cloud 5 | 
Turn tori her fever ne onthe mgat; Milieu. 
hy, 1.erolds in the griltie of che note 15 covered will a ⁰Lα 
N JT QELS {40M ie PUGH, of Lie tonne. Git Ws Cojmut. * 
geen with fit embro 19 thmngy | 
4 Lexsenmtaing with a thghter % g. Prior. 
the z. Tat wanch is within; ſp BD | 
| the helm of his coffers ſhall make coats 5 
<6 To deck. dur Loidiers to: theie Lrih wars. Shakeſpeare. | 
ky Live. nf; geieucle, German.] pe | 
„bat I. Kungleumg of a chain. . 
11 Ihe Roman ttate, whoſe courſe will yet go on 
cle. Tes ay takes, cracking ten thoufand cw bs: 
1 Vi morettiong {ks atunder, than can ever 
g = lite Appcam your impediment, Shakeſpeare's Cortolanus 
5 Las moral of that voetical fiction, that the uppermolt l, 
of of all the eres of ſubordinate cauſes, is faitened to Jupiter”. 
wille chan, h. ufies an uleful truth. . Hale. 
uot Trutlis hang together in a chain of mutual dependance; 
mg You cannot draw one lin without attraceing others. Clan. 
While ſhe docs her upward flight ſuſtaan, 
vered Lonciuing cach let of the continued chain, 
0 35.0 At length ihe 15 oblig'd and forc'd to ice 
1 wo : er, lource, a lite, a deity. Fj Prior. | 
d line « Any tun 


5 4 doubled and cloſed together. | | 
Make a {7k of horſe hair very ttrong, and faſten it to thc 


with „Fat mettick that tprings.  Mertimer's Huſbaigry. 
Cad „ ACM; any thing connecting. | h 
Has. | „Nor zulcis dungeon, not ttrong links of iron, | 
Apen Cam be retentive to the ſtrength of tpuit. Shakejpeares 
lt . . : | : I iecl 
= Tue (nh of nature draw me; fleſh of fleſh, 
IP, 3 bone of my hene thou art.  Miltcn's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 
| Fie,. flood and earth, and air, by this were bound, 
And love, the common {iak, the new creation crown'd.“ $ 
REP | Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Je- day angle part of a ſeries or chain of contequences z a gra- 
08 . FIGCNAtion 3 a propolition joined to a toregoing 
; mo OWING propolition. 
7 Fal 


1 eee and train of conſequences in intellectual ra- 
: on is often long, and chained together by divers 
Auch cannot be done in imaginative ratiocination. by 
e Atriouted to brutes. Judge Hale. 


ties; rei Fanes tis lente is improper. Addiſon has uſed link tor 
E. _ Trough ] have here only choſen this ſingle lia of mar- 
Mg nud out others among thote names which are | 
pagan Arr. —_— tat delivered down. this account of our Saviour 
Di 6 NE tradition, AAdiſen on the Chriſtian Religion. 
1 0 Wer. A torch matte of pitch and hards. 
bn „ Art an everlaſting bonefire light; thou haſt ſaved 
ge 3 and marks in /zz4s and torches, walking with thee 
uz wei nt betwixt tavern and tayern; Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
SP by, * tiltory ſhoue l be the torch of truth, he makes 
innel "vers places a fulginous link of lies. Howel. 
| ecvarmnſng a globe, and liquor'd every chink, 
up and great he fails behind his link, Dryden. 
"FE One that bore a link 825 . 
Z 12 ſudden lapp'd his laming cudge! | 
Deu. \ p,®linktock; to the horſe's touch-hele., Hudibras, ö 
haps in met N ve orie s toucnh-Notc. ud Fas Pe 11. 
„0105. Mere we 0, owing paſſage it may mean lamp-black. 
e „ And Walt no {2% to colour Peter's hat; 
| Pig „er's dagger was not come from thcathing. Shak. 
To comes. [from the noun, ] | 
"pucate; as, the links of a chain. 


Dun oe <Icending tread us down 
T Ping; Or with /;abed thunderbolts 
us to the bottom of this gulph. 
: Zainſt cat! ; 
MP me in ſoft Lyding as n.; 
a aq a 0 de mortal verle, ; : 
notes, with man ul mz Pierce 
- Of links fir many a winding bought 
. Te unite; + etneis long drawn out. 
s conjoin in concord. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


LIN NET. . /. Ulinbt, Frencii. J Aimgil fingiag bird. 


LIS SEED. A. J. L Tin it; Latin. ] Ihe ſeed of flax, which 


LIN T. u. /. liute um, 


They're fo [it'd in friendſhip, | 

That young Prince Edward marries Warwick's daughter, 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. iii. 

3. To join. 

Link towns to towns with avenues of oak, 

Inclute whole downs in walls, tis all a joke. Pope's Hor. 

So from the tirtt eicrnal order ran, | 
And creature id to. creature, man to man. 
4. To join by contederacy or contract, | 
Thoey make an otter of themtelves into the ſervice of that 
enemy, with whole ſervants they {ak themielves in fo near 
a bond, Hooker, b. li. 


Be adviled for the beit, 
Ere thou thy daughter iat in hoy band 
Ot wedlock, to that new unznown guelt, 
Blood in princes {ak'd not in tuch tort, 
As that 1t 1s of any power to ty. Dawel's Civil liar 


Fairy Queen, 


5. To connect. 
New hope to ſpring | 
Out of deſpair; joy, but with tear yet IA. 
God bas {z4k? our hopes and our duty together, 
Decay of Piety. 
So gracious hath God been to us, as to {ik together our 
duty and our interett, and tio make thole very things the in- 
ſtances or our obedience, Which we the natural means ant 
Gules vi our happincts. Tillo'fon's Sermons. 
6. To unme or concaicuate in a regular ſeries ot confequences. 
| Thule things are laked, and, as ic were: chained one to. 
another: we labour to cat, and we eat to hive, and we live 
to do good; and the good which we.do is as ſecd town, with. 
reterence unto a future harveſt. Hooker, C. 1. 
Tell me, which part it docs neceſlitate; 
"Ii clue ing other; there 41 Gas m effect; | 
A cham, which tuuls to cutca taemiclves project! Dyyd. 
By which cham of ideas thus vilibly {aked together 17 
tram, 2. c. each intermediate idea agreeing on cach fide with 
thote two, it is immediately placed between, the ideas of 
men an deli-deenunuyioen apoiar to be connected,» LC. 
L1iXKBOY. . /. LI, mu boy | A boy that carries: a torch 
to acronmiguate palenyers: will hghi., SI 
What a richculous dung it was, that the continued tha- : 
dow et wie Cal mould be broken by fudden mivacnions: 
-diticlutons of ligtu, to preventiiie tee oulnucts cr ihe t42kbo; .. 
; His res Diwvue Duh vie „ 
Though thou art tempted by th. Aναẽ,ð s call, 
atruſt hun not along tae lonely wall, Cay. 
In ihe black tom of ciniier wench me came. | 
Omar 10 [240 y imcirapt then love. Gay*s Trio. 
The {wallows make ute of sclandine, the wet of euphra- 
gia, tor the repauing of heir hight, More's AU.. 
Is it tor thee theft pomnys his throat? © Poje 


15 16uca-utcd | . 
1 vints may be cloted with a cement of lime, l 
50 .d cofteir. | | 
LUNSEY WOOLSEY. adj. [linen and wwedl. j- Mage: of ine 


114 HVGEUICINE. 


1 is He aroclpe brother, = e 
Hut vivo, halt another. IIadibrac, Pp. i. 
Peel'd, parch'd ant probikly Iiaſe οννͤñ̈ violins, - 
Grave mummers! {kercias ien ard hills others. 
| 7 | Fope's Dunciady bon. 
LISSTOCK. u. ſ. [lunte, or lente, Pemonck; h, u‘. 
A itil} of. woot with a match at the end-of it, uicd oy pm! 
ners in tiring” Cannon. = RL TE get . Hanmer. 
The nimble gunner | 
With /ynfiock now the ieviliili canon touches, DOE 
And down goes, ail betore hint, Shakejp. Henry V. 
The: Outancejuag'tu tor ot of eviry hc, 
The intact touch, ine pund tous baiiexpmes. Dryden. 
tin; lia, Welſh and Ei. i 
1. The tott tubitauce commonty called ax. 
2. Linen ſcraped int tot woolly fubttance to lay on ſores, 
I cireftted them up with ungucnium batilici cum vnello vi,” 
upon pledgits'of t. Wijeman's Surgr,. 
L1INTEL. 2. . [linteaux, from linteal, Frenca ] That paste 
the door irame that lies acroſs the door poſts over he..d. 
Take a bunch of hytop, and dip 1t in the bloc that 1s 1 
the baton, and ſtrike the liutel and the two ide polis. EA 
Wen you lay any timber on brick work, as {atels.yv.. 
windows, lay them. in loam, which isa great preterver © 
timber. 8 Moxon's Mechanical Exercijcs. 
Silver the lintels deep projecting o cr, ; 
And gold the ringlets that command the door. Poe OA 
Liot. . J. [Lion, French; leo, Latin. ] The herceit and noi 
magnanimous of tourtootcd beaſts. 5 
King Richard's firname was Cor-de-Lion for his lian-lik e. 
courage. . Camden's Remains. 
| : Diſmay'd not this. | 
Our captains Macheth and Banquo?— Yes 
Be lion mettled; proud, and take no cure 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conſpirers are; 
- Macbeth ſhall never vanquith'd be.  Shahsfþ. Macbeth, 
"The ſphinx, a famous monſter in Egypt, had the face of 
a virgin, and the body of a 1% . Peacham on Drawing. 
They rejoice | 
Each with their kind, lion with lioncls ; | 
So fitly them in pairs thou haſt combin'd. 5 
| Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
The lion for the honours of his ſłin, 55 
The ſqucezing crab, and ſtinging ſcorpion ſhine 
For aiding heaven, when giants dar'd to brave SG 
The threat'ned ſtars. Creech's Manilius. 
Su lion hearted Richard, Z 
Pioufly valiant, like a torrent fwell'd, 
With wint'ry tempeſts, that diſdains all mounds, 
Breaking away 1mpetuous, and involves 
Within its ſweep trees, houſes, men, he preſs d, 
Amidtt the thickeſt battle. * Phillips. 
LioNEss. 2. /. [feminine of {i9z.] A ſhe lion. 
Under which buſh's ſhade, a lioneſs | 
Lay couching head on ground, with catlike watch 
When that the ſlee ing man _thould ſtir. Shakeſpeare. 
—— The furious lioneſs, | 
Forgetting young ones, through the fields doth roar. May. 
he greedy {zones the wolf puriues, | 
The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browze. Dryden. 
It we may believe Pliny, lions do, in a very levere man- 
ner, punith the adulteries of the lione/5. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
L1oNLEAF. 2. /. [leontopetalon, Latin. : 
It hath a thick tuberoſe perennial root; the flower is 
naked, and conlitts of five or ſix petals, which expand in 
form of a role, garniſhed with five ſtamina; in the middle of 
the flower ariſes the pointal; which afterward becomes a 


„ 


bladder containing many ſpherical ſeeds. Millar. 
LrYoNn's-MOUTH. | | | 
SOON 5 ger fo n. ſ. [ from lion. ] The name of an herb. 
Lroxs's-TrOO TU.) | | 


Lie. u. ſ. {lippe, Saxon. ] | | 
1. The 9009 Nat of the mouth, the muſcles that ſhoot beyond 


the teeth, which are of ſo much ule in! 
are uſed for all the organs of ſpeech. 


peaking, that they 


1% LIQUIFY. v. . Too 


o bl p ; 
As ſparrows, fte or the hare, the In Shakeſpeare. 


| LIQUID. 2. / Liquid ſubſtance; liquor. 


LIS 


g 0 : 6 
. e play q on her ripe Ip, ſeem'd not to know 
_ guelts were in her eyes. Shakejp. King Lear. 
| v talihood ſhall denle iny lips with lies F 
Or win a vail oft truth dilguue. 
Her % bluſh deeper tweets. 
2. Theedge of any thing, 

In many places 1s ai1dge ot mountains ſome diltance from 
the 1ca, aud a plan from their roots to the thurez Which 
plain 3 tormeriy covered by tlie ſea, wiich bounded againſt 
tic hals As uus hlt ramparts, or as the leaves A of i 
My | p 1 as the leages ol {ifs of its 

18 | N urnet $ 1P&ry of the Earth, 

1 wounds, the lips fink and a flaccid; a wet toiloweth, 
and the lieth witiun withers, Wiieman's Surgery. 
3. Jo makea lip; to bang the lip in fullenneis and cuntempt, 
A letter tur me! It gives. me an eftate of teven 
health; in which time I will make a {i ai the phylician, 
Pl 8 __ Shaxeipenre $ Corioianus, 
{0 LIP. v. a. [from the noun. To kits. Oviolcte, 
: A nun, chat Kings | 
Have lipt, anc trenne iCal KHLNg, Shazep. Auth. and Cleops 
| Out us the fiena's arch mock, 
Top a Wann, and luppotc her chatte. Shakeſpeare, 
L1iPLABOUR; a. J. [ipand labour] Action of the ups with= 
oute the CONCUrLence of themnd ; words without lenliments. 
: Failing, * ach prayer is not dunccted to gits own purpoſes, 
15 but {7ftabour, 4 alor's Ruie of Living Holy. 
Liro THYMOUS. adj Tx ond Sul, ISN] Oni Thting 
„Mobs. a. [Mirxand S. ] Swooning; taintinge 


S audys 84 "araph ON Job, 
_ Thomſon's Spring, 


Sicut oppretiion about the tomach and typockouders, ex- 
beet YO 1Ciict from cordials,. Harwey C11 the Plague, 
LIPOTUYMY. 2. /. [Ag. res Ka. Swoon; täinting fit. 

ae tenators tailing into a on, or deep Iwooning, 
made-up this pageaniry ot drach with a _repreteniing of 1t 
unto lite, | Taylor s Worthy Communicant. 
In /ipeibymys or fwoonings, he uicd the Trication of this 
inger wine fatfron and gold. Brozen's Vuigar Errours, 
LIPPED. ad {(trom p.] Having lips. | 
LIPPITUDE. . /. (lippuude, Fr. lippitudo, Latin. ] Bleared- 


nels of eyes. 
Dudes that are infectious are, ſuch as are in the ſpirits 


and not to mach in thc namours, and therefore paſs catily 


n body budy; tuch e peſtilcpces and iet. Bacon. 
„so. . /. Land wwififon] Wildom in talk wich- 


COuL * aCiICeS 


I nuw, wor 1s te, do ts whit love can do. 


N Sidney, b. fs 


TELQUABLE. adj, [from dig, Lat.] Such as may be melted. 


LI G. OS. 4. /. [trom lique, Lat.! 

1. Lucart of meit.ng, | 

2. Capaciy'to be melted. LE he 
Ie common sen hath been, that cryſtal is nothing 
but ice and inuw con rewd, avd by duration ot time, con- 
Z. Alen beyoad Jiquaticy, Erowy sVulgar Errours, b. ii. 
To LiQUaATF. v.n. (4340, Latiii. | J melt; to liquety. 


they ale not apt to {igual .  Woudward on Foſſils, 
LIQUEFACTION. 7. J. Cao, Lat. liquejattion, Fr. 1 
1ncact of meiting z the tare et being meited., | 
as ian dwers Aue 
by age Wagemnicre quid, Facor s Natural Hiſtory. 
I ne burning or the earth will be a true /iguefacten or dil- 
lolution of ity as to the exierior region; | | Burnet. 


 LUQUFFIABLE. @4). [from liquefy.] Such as may he melted, 
L tiere are tee ces 08 fixation, the even ſpreading of - 


tne {pits and gange ble, parts, the clotenets of the tangible. 


paris, an the jcgungnels or extreme comminution of ſpirits; 


ihe two fire may bo joined witha mature /:qrefiable, the laſt 
not. Bacon s Natural Hiflory, Ne 799. 
% LIQUEFY. wv. a. Lliqusſier, French; liguefacto, Laum- ] 
To nicii; to diffolve. 55 
Lat degree o heat which is in lime and aſhes, being a 
imothcring heut, is the moit proper, for it doth neither liquefy 
nor karcty; and that is tive maturation. Bacon's Nat. 11%. 
| grow Impid. 
I hu body of St. Januarius Aquefied at the approach of the 
laint's e R | | Addijon's Remarks on Italy, 
E SCENCY. 2. A. [liqueſcentia, Latin. ] Aptneis to melt. 


-LiIQUE SCENT, + þ+ enen Latin. ] Melting. 


IIIb. adj. Liquide, Fiench ; liguidus, Latin. | 
1. Not tod; not forming one continuous ſubſtance; fluid. 


- +... Gently rolls the 4% glals, Damel, 
12. Soft ; clear. 5 
Her brealt, the ſug'red neſt 
Ot her delicious ſoul, that there does lie, 1 

Bathing in {tres oi {quid melody. Craſhaw, 


The many {quid contonants give a pkating found to the 

words, though they are all of one ſyllable, *  Drzden's Au. 
Let Carolina timooth the tunetul lay, hes 

Lull wita Amelia's [quid name the nine, | 

And fwectly flow through all the royal line. Pope's Horace, 


3. Pronounced without any. jar or harſhneſs. 


4. Diflolved, ſo as not to be obtainable by law. 


If a creditor thould appeal to hinder the burial of his, 
debtor's corple, his appeal ought not to be received, ſince the 
buſineſs of burial requires a quick diſpatch, though the debt 
be entirely liquill. | Azliffe's Parergon. 


To fit beneith her lealy canopy, 


Quitting rich J,. 


Be it thy choc, when Summer heats annoy, 


Phillips. 


len dehts. 


Liqui bir v. 2. /. [from liquid.] Subtilty. 


The ſpirits, for their {9::7:ty, are more incapable than the 


fluid medium, which is the conveyer of foun'ts, to perievere 
in the continued repetition of vocil airs. Glanwille's Scep. 
L:'QUiDNESS. u. J. [from {iquid,] Quality of being liquid; 

8 5 | | 

Oil of anniſeeds, in a cool place, thickened into the con- 
ſiſtence of white butter, which, with the leatt heat, refumed 
its former liquidneſs. | Boyle 


| LYQUOR. 2. /. [IU quor, Latin; liqueur, French. !] 


1. Any thing Iquid: it is commonly uled of i1uids inebriating 

or impregnated with ſomething, or made by decoction, 
Nor envy'd them the grape 

.. Whole heads that turbulent 4quor fills with tumes. Milton. 

Sin taken into the ſoul, is like a liquor poured into u vel 
ſel; ſo much of ii as it fills, it alto ſealons. South's Sermons. 
2. Strong drink; in familiar language, 5 
To LiQuoR. wv. a. [from the noun. To drench or moiſten. 

Cart wheels tqueak not when they are liquored. Bacon. 
LIRICO'NFANCY. 2. /. A flower. c 5 
Lis NE. z. J. A cavity; a hollow. 

In the liſze of a lock at Kingſcote in Gloucefterſhire, I 
found à buthel of petritied cockles, eacu near as big as my 
filt. Fudge Hales Originat. of Mankind. 
To LISP. v. . [$hpp, Saxon.] To ſpeak with ioo frequent 
appulſes of the tongue to the teeth or palate, like children. 

Come, I cannot cog, and ſay, thou art this and that, like 
a many of theſe liſping hawthorn buds, that come like Wo- 
men in mens apparel, and ſmell like Buckleribury in timpling 
time. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 

Scarce had ſhe learnt to 4% a name 
Of martyr, yet the thinks it ſhame 
Life ſhould ſo long play with that breath, 


Thoſe happieſt ſmiles 


Craſhaw. 


Which ſpent can buy ſo brave a death. 
| They 


years 


If the patient be tayprited with a lipothymors angour, and 


L nd that all is but Zp4//om, which wants experience; 


It che ialts be not un forth before the cliy 1s baked,” 


Hoa diflolveih andmweletmt hodies chat keep in their ſpiritss 
71475, and 1o dotu time in honey, which 


To LYQUIDATE. v. 4. [from liquid.] To clear away; to lel- - 
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4. [Licium, Latin; 4%, French. ] A ſtrip of cloth. 


Ahnen ſtock on one leg, and a kerſey boot hoſe on the 


— — Rin I I 6 —%c½rr—üü n ]——Nni;1 ye 


LIS 


They ramble not to learn the mode, | | 
How to be dreit, or how to 4% abroad. Cleaveland. | 
Appulie partial, giving tome paſlage to breath, is mave to 

the upper teeth, and caules a fing ound, the breath being 
{trained through the teeth, Holders Elements of Speech. 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to tame, | 

Led in numbers, for the numbers came. Pope. 


Lis v. . /. (from the verb.] The act of liſpin 


I overheard her antwer, with a very petty 77%, O! Stre- 


phon, you are a W creature, Tatler, N bo. 
L1SPER. 2. /. [from {/þ. One who liſps. 
LisT. u. ſ. | lijte, French. | 
1. A roll; a catalogue, | 8 
He was the ableſt emperor of all the 4. Bacon. 


Some ſay the loaditone is poiſon, and therefore in the //ts 

of poiſons we find it in many authors. Brown's Pulg. Err. 
Bring next the royal I/ of Stuarts forth, ; 

Undaunted minds, that rul'd the rugged north. Prior. 


2. [ Lice, French, ] Incloſed ground in which tilts are run, and 


combats tought. ES 
The ocean, overpeering of his [zft, _ 
Fats not the flats with more impetuous haſte 
Than young Laertes in a riotous head ; 
O'er-bears your officers, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
She within /ifts my ranging mind hath brought, 
That now beyond myſelt I will not go. Davies. 
Till now alone the mighty nations ttrove, NE 
The reſt, at gaze, without the {i/ts did ſtand; | 
And threat'ning France, plac'd like a painted Jove, 
Kept idle thunder in his litted hand. 0 Dryden. 
Paris thy ſon, and Sparta's king advance, 
In meatur'd l/s to tots the weighty lance z 
And who his rival ſhall in arms ſubdue, 


His be the dame, and his the treaſure too. _ Pope's Iliad. [ 
3. [Lyrran, Saxon. ] Defire; willingneſs ; choice. 


las, ſhe has no ſpeech ! 

Too much; | 5 8 I 
I find it (till when I have 4% to ſleep. Shkakeſp. Othello. 
Nothing of paſſion or peeviſnneſs, or {i/t to contradict, 

ſhall have any bias on my judgment. King Charles. 

le ſaw falſe reynard where he lay full low; | 

I nced not ſwear he had no {iſt to crow. Dryaen. 


other, gartcred with a red and blue 44 Shakeſpeare. 
Inſtend of a % of cotton, or the like filtre, we made uſe 


of a liphon of glals. Es Boyle. 
A tft the cobler's temples ties, „ 
To keep the hair out of his eyes. Swift. 


3. A border. 


They thought it better to let them ſtand as a liſt or mar- 


ginal border unto the Old Teſtament. Hooker, b. v. 


To Lis T. v. . {lypean, Saxon. ] To chuſe; to defue; to be 


E e. to incline. a CG 
et other men think of your devices as they 4%, in my 
judgment they be mere fanſies. 'hitgitte. 


nto them tuat add to the word of God what them [/{cth, 
and make God's will ſubmit unto their will, and break God's 


commandments tor their own tradition's take, unto them it 


ſeemeth not good. 


Hooker, b. ii. 


To fight in field, or to defend this wall. 
Point what you 4%, I nought refute at all. Fairy Queen. 
Now by my mother's on, and that's myſelt, 


Kings, lords of times, and of occalions, ma 


Take their advantage, when, and how, they 4%. Daniel. 


8 hen they /, into the womb . 
That bred them they return; and howl, and gnaw 
My bowels, their repatt. | 
To LisT. v. a. [from 0% a roll. ] 
1. Tocnlit; to earol or regiſter. 
For a man to give his name to Chriſtianity in thoſe days, 


was to 1% himivit a martyr, and to bid fareivel not only to | 
the pleatures, but allo to the hopes of this life. South. | 


hey 4% wich women cact degen'rate name, | 
Wi ho dates not hazard lite for future fame. Dryden's An. 
2. To retumn and enroll folders. 


The lords would, by ing their own ſervants, perſuade 


the geatlemen in the town to do the like. Clarendon, b. vin. 
The king who ruled this wall appointed a million of fol- 
diers, who were {;/ted and paid tor the defence of it agaimit 


the Tartars. | | : Temple. 
Iwo hundred horie he ſhall command; EE, 

Though few, a warlike and well-choten band, 155 

Thele in my name are lifted. . Dryden. 


3. [From Y; encloted ground. ] To encloſe for combats. 


Ho dares your pride pretume agamit my laws, 

As in a {z/ted field to fight your caule ? 3 

Unatk'd the royal grant, Dr den's Knight's Tale. 
4. {From %½, a thred or border.] To ſew together, in tuch 
a {urt as to make a parucoloured thew. 


Some may wonder at ſuch an accumulation of benefits, 


like a kind of embroidering or {ting of one tavour upon 
andther. Wotton's Lije of Buckingham, 


5. [ Contracted from len.] To hearken to; to liſten; to at- 


nd. 
Then weigh, what lois your honour may ſuſtain, 
If with too credent car you (ft his tongs : 
Or loſe your heart, or your chaite trealure open 
To his unmaltcr'd importunity. 
I, this ound I better Know: 
Lift! 1 would I could hear mo. Ben. Johnſon. 
L1'sTED. adj. Striped; particoloured in long ſtreaks. 
TD, Over his head beholds Wt 
A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow 
Conlvicuous, with three /zted colours gay, 


As the ſhow'ry arch 
With liſſed colours gay, or, azure, gules, 


Phillips. 


| Delights, and puzzles the beholder's eyes. 
Je LISTEN. v. a. To hear; to attend. Obdolete. | 
Lady, vouchlate to {iter what I ſay. Shakeſpeare. 


One cried, God bicſs us! and, Amen! the other; 
they hail teen me with theſe hangman's hands, 


Liſteniug their tear I could not fry, Amen. Shekeſpeare. | 


He, that no more mult tay, is Iiſtencd more 
Inan they wwom youth and eaic hove taught to gloſe. 
| | - Shate/peare's Richard II. 
The wonted row was up amidit te woods, 
And killed the air with barbarous ditſonance, 
At winch ] ceas% wid Heu d them awhile. 
To LISTEN. S. 1. io hewrken; to give attention. 
Liilen to nie, dir you {peak me fair, 
I'll ici; you news. Sakelp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Antigonus wied ven togo 4 hed, and Jen at the tents 
of his toldiers; anhet a ting ara ſome that {poke very 
or him: wacreupon he 4, It you peak il of me, you 
ſhouki go a little 1arther Ca. Bacon's Apophthegms. 
Lc den, O nies, unto me, anthearken, ye pcopic. Iſa. Xilx., 
When we hive occaſion to lien, and give a more partt- 
cuz attention te ome found, the tymonnum is drawnion 
more than ordinary tenſion. Holder's Elciments of Speech. 
On the gien bank I fat, end Heu long; ä 
Nor till her lay was ended could | move, 
But wuh'd to dwell tor ever in the grove. 


Milton, 


They imagine, that lues which permit them not to do as 
they would, will endure them to1peak as they lyt. Hooker. 


I founded in that, and deduced troin thence. 
I thall be moon, or ſtar, or what 1% . Shakeſpeare. 


Milton Paradiſe Lot. 


Shakeſþ. Hanlet. | 


Dryden. 


He ſhall be recciv'd with more regard, 
And liften'd to, than modeſt truth is heard. Dr; den. 


To this humour molt of our late comedies owe their ſug- 
ceſs : the audience {ies after nothing elle. Addijon. 


L1'STNER. 1. /. {trom {ijten,] One that heat kens a hearkener., 


They are light of belict, and great {/tners atter news. 
| Heel. 
Liſteners never hear well of themſelves. L'Eſirange. 
It ſhe conſtantly attends the tea, and be a good e, 
ſhe may make a tolerable figure, which will ſerve to draw in 
the young chaplain, _ | „ Sabi. 
The huſh word, when ſpoke by any brether in a loage, 
was a warning to the reit to have a care of Ae,“ s. Sw!ft. 


LisTLESS. adj. (from lijt.] 


1. Without inclination ; without any determination. to one 
thing more than another. ; 
Iutemperance and ſenſuality clog mens ſpirits, make them 
grols, {jtleſs, and unactive, Tullotjon's Sermons. 
It your care to wheat alone extend, | 
Let Maja with her fitters firſt deicend, 
Betore you truſt in earth your tuture hope, I 
Or elle expect a {z/ile}5, lazy, crop. Dryden's Virgil. 
| Lazy tolling fort 
Of ever /;/t/c/5 loit'rers, that atten d 
No cauſc, no truit, E | Pope, 
I was Liſtie and deſponding. Gulliver. 


2. Careleſs; heedleſs. 


The uck for air before the portal gaſp, 

Or idle in their empty hives remain, ä 
__ Bedumb'd with cold, and {jeſs ot their gain. Dryden. 
LISTLESSLY. adv. | from bj{lej3.) Without thought; wiitout 
attention. | | . 
To know this perfectly, watch him at play, and fee whe- 
ther he be ſturing and ative, or whether he lazily and {/t- 
leſsly dreams away his time. Locke on Education. 


LYSTLESSNESS. u. J. from lifllefs.] Inattention; want ot de- 


lire. | | | 
It may be the palate of the ſoul is indiſpoſed by A 
or lorrow, | | Tah lor. 


Lir, the preterite of light; whether to light ügnifies to happen, 
or to ſet on fire, or guide with light. . 
Believe thytelt, thy eyes, 
That firſt inflam'd, and lit me to thy love, | 
Thole ſtars, that ſtul mult guide me to my joy. Southern. 
I lit my pipe with the paper. Addiſon's Spectator. 


LITANY. 1. J. ¶xſarsa; litanie, French. ] A form of ſuppli- 


catory prayer. 


Supplications, with ſolemnity for the appealing of God's 


gations of the Latin. foorxer, b. v. 


tential litanies. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

LITERAL. ad. [ literal, French; litera, Latin. ] 

1. According to the primitive meaning, not figurative. 
Through all the writings of the ancient tathers, we ſee that 


that whereas before they had a literal, they now have a me- 
taphorical uſe, and are as ſo many notes of remembrance 
unto us, that what they did ſignify in the letter, is accom - 
- plithed in the truth, Hooker, b. iv. 
A foundation, being primarily of uſe in architecture, hath 
no other item notation but what belongs to 1t in relation 
to an hovule, or other building, nor figurative, but what is 


2. Following the letter, or exact words Io 
The fitteſt for publick audience are ſuch as, following a 


middle courſe between the rigour of literal trantlations and 


the liberty of paraphraſts, do with greater ſhorinels and plain- 
neſs deliver the meaning. i 
known to Europeans before the cyphers. | 
LITERAL. 2. /. Primitive or Lg 5 5 
How dangerous it is in ſeatible things to uſe metaphorical 
expreſſions unto the people, and what abſurd conceits they 
will twallow in their /zterals, an example we have in our pro- 
feſſion. Ig 
LUTERALLY. adv. [from literal.] 
1. According to the primitive import of words; not figura— 
tively. OED JEN 
That a man and his wite are one fleſh, I can comprehend 
the meaning of; yet, literally taken, it is athing impoſſible, 


2. With cloſe adherence to words, | 155 
Endeavouring to turn his N:tus and Euryalus as cloſe as I 
FOR Wy 
giving more {cope to Mczentius and Lauſus, thai vertion, 
which has more the majelty of Virgil, has leis of his con- 
cileneſfs. TEN © Dryden. 
So wild and ungovernable a poet cannot be tranſlated /zte- 
rally; his genius is too itrong to bear à chain. 
LITERA'LITY. z. , i trom {eral.] Original meaning. 
Noc attaining che true deuterolcopy and ſecond intention 
of the words, tbey are taia to omit their ſuperconſequences, 
coherences, ngures, or tropologies, and are not tometimes 
er tuade beyond: their /iteralities, | brown, 
LITERATI. u. J. [Icalian.] The learned. | 
I ſhali contult tome iterati on the project ſent me for the 
diſcovery of the longitude. FSßpectator, Ne 581. 
LITERATUR E. 2. /. [literatura, Latin.] Learning; fill in 
letters. . | 
This kingdom hath been famous for good [zterature; and 
if preterment attend detervers, there will not want ſupplies. 
2 55 Bacon', A. l vice to Villiers, 
When men of learning are acted by a knowledge of the 
world, they give a reputation to /ztera!ure, and convince the 
world of its uſetulneis. Addijon's Freehelder, No 377. 


: | ; | LITHARGE. . /. [/itharge, French ; lithargyrum, Latin. 
Betok ning peace trom God, and cov'nant new, Milton. i 


 Litharge is properly lead vitrified, either alone or with a 
mixture of copper. This recrement is of two kinds, {i?harge 
of gold, and Ah of ſilver. It is collected from the tur- 
naces where filver is ſeparated from lead, or from thoſe where 

old and ſilver are purified by means of that metal. The 
Ttharge told in the ſhops is produced in the copper works, 
where lead has been uſed to purify that metal, or to ſeparate 
ſilver trom it. It is uſed in ointments and plaitters, and is 
drving, abitergent, and flightly aſtrictive. Hill's Hat. Mad. 

I have teen tome parcels of glaſs adhering to the telt or 
cupel as well as the gold or [:tharge. | Boyle. 

If the lea«t be blown off from the tilverby the bellows, it will, 
in great part, be collected in the form or a darkith powder; 
winch, becauie it is blown off trom tiiver, they call {{tharge 
of liver, Boyle. 


bent. | 
Th' unwieldy elephant, 
To make them. mirth, us'd all lis might, and wrenth'⸗ 
His /ithe provulets, COIs Milo s Parade Loft, 
LYTHENESS. 2. / [trom lithe.] Limbernets ; ficxivility, 
LiIirRER. adj, [tom lithe.] Sott; pliant. | 
Tuc antick, death, 
Two Talbots winged through the er (ky, | 
In thy deſpight hall 'icape mortalicy, Shakeſpeare. 
[Ly$en, Saxoa. ] Bad; ſorry; corrupt, It is in the work of 
Nobert of Glouceſter written {zther, 
L1iTHO GRAPHY. 2. / [er and rave. ] The art or prac- 
tice of engraving upon itoues., 


| L1ITiTGIOUS. a . Lg,“, French, | 


wrath, were, of the Greek church, termed IAitantes, and ro- 


Recollect your tins that you have done that week, and all | 
your lite-time; and recite humbly and devoutly ſome pem-. 


the words, which were, do continue; the only difference is, 


Hammond. 
Hooker, b. v. 
3. Conſiſting of letters; 2s, the literal notation of numbers was 


Brown's Vulgar Errors, b. iv. 


S roi 


was able, I have performed that epiſode too [/iterally; that 


Dryden. | 


3. Of tall dignity, power, or 1mpertance. 


LI THE, adj. [lid, Saxon.] Limber; flexible; pliant; catily- 


LITHOMANCY. 2. f. L Dog and fs. ] Predigion by & 
fs trange mult be the 2th97721:c;, or divinatir 1 Ones, 
ſtone, whereby Helenus the praphet toretold the genes 
8 F F 1 2 =: „elne! 
of Troy. g a DraWN $ es [xx madre 
LITHONTRI FTICK: ad}. I 90 and Tprnw; eee, 
«ov ER TDI 1m, 
French.] Any medicine proper to Gilivlyc the on 4s 
kidneys or bladder. ee 
Lir HO TOUIST. 7. / Lise and v.] Adi. 
f 5 5 o ure * 
extracts the ſtone by opening the bladder; WT OO 
LiTHO'TOMY. u. /. [Meg and Tiww,] The art o pron... 
cutting tor the ſtone. e 
LITIGAN T. . ſ. [ litigans, Latin; lit; ' 
GANT. u. / [{itzgans, Latin; Iitigant, French. ] One 
gaged an a tut of law. | x 
The catt liligaut fits not down with ong crof yer; a 1 
recommences his ſuit. Docs POL Og: 
The litigants tear her to pieces for tho ks, , 
1C /7H;gants tear one another to pieces for the et 
. . . P Or Ur bench t 
ſome third intereit. E 
LiricAN Tr. adi. Engaged in a juridi ange 5 kacleg. 
N ANT. adj. Engaged in a ſuridical comen. 
Judicial acts arethute writings and matters which relate 
judicial proceedings, aud are Ipec in onen court at th hes 
{tance of one or both of the partes lit iguα A 3S 
IS +L's 


-x 


} (1 N 1 "Yd ſ If 81 1 . 1 15 . 
To Li r IGATE. v. 4. (,o, Laun.] Jo conteſt in I 5 
debate dy njticial-procets. ON, 8 


cY 


To Lit IGATE, V.n, Lo manage a (uit ; to carry on cauſe 
6 & ST 5 8 ng 2 g J a « ue, 
| 1 he appellant, atter the mterpoſtiuon of 31, ane tl 
litigates in the fine cauſe. ST Don” 
ERS et „ „ „! . enn 
EITtGA'l ION. 4 /. [iitigatto, LAUN ; from l.] If I a] 
CUNT {uit Or law., MN poly AY Yi 
Never one CC gYman had experience of both litie (tiny, 
that hath not contefled, he had rather have throws, Riga 
1 ? a : 1 7 . N 5 & © $4 UItI- 1} 
Weliminiter Hal, than one it we Arche 7 


* 
(./ , 
« Ww zh 50 
* 1 997 1&8, 


Ain 12 1 22 e 1 * * 75 * x: 
1. Iiclnable to coaw-tunts; quarrelfome; wranclng 


Soldiers find wars, and lawyers Hud out #11; 
Litro:9us men, who quarrels move. 


: ; , : 45 N Ne 
Its cat apphiegtien tothe law, had not infected hist. 

per wirn any thing puiitive or {t;gi045,- "At 

2. Diſputable; controvertible; 2 8 
In [reins and controveried cauſes, the will of Gui © 9 


nave them to du whatever the leatence of judicial an! 1.4 
decition inal determine, | Host. 
| No tences parted fichls, nor marks, ner bound! 

1 . - Es 4 P * 8 < + be Oo ” . * 2 5 * 
Diltingonh d ACTES Of js grounds. Diele i; Georg, 
LiTI GIOUSLY-- a.. Ctrom Uttgious,] Wranglingiy, bor 


LIiTiGIOUSNESS, a. ſtrom ,. A Wranglingdihel. 


bl 


tion. ö 
LT TIER. 2. /. [liicra, French.) 
1. A kind of velieviicy bed; a cartiage capable of containi; 
a bed hung verieun two hortes, | Z 

| Fo ny liſter ial ; | 
Weaknefs pciliiet! me. Shakeſpeare's Kit Fil 
Hle was carried in a rich chariot litteradiſe, Wits tw e 
at each end. | 


* 


The drowſy frighte ſtecds 
That draw tie liter of cloie curtain diſleep. Mitch 
Here mode matrons in toft 4itters drir'n, 
In ſolemn pomp appear. 
Eitters wick heliege the donor's gate, 
Aud bugging lords and teeming ladies wait 
The promis d dolGee. Dryen's Juhu 
2. The ſtraw laid under animals, or on plants; 
Lo crouch im litter of your fable planks, Sale, 
Take of the ute from your keract beds. 7 
Their 1%/ter is not tofs'd by tows unclean. 54e. 
Js A brood of young. | | ” | 
do here walk before thee like a ſow that hath overnh 
all her licter but onc.  Shakejpeare's Hari IN, 
Reflect upon that numerous /itter of Hi ange, ſeniclets'wpis 
nions, that crav'l about the world, South's Seren. 
A wolf came to u ſow, and very kindly offered to take cite 
of her litter. 1 L EHrange Fabicse 
Full many a year his hateful head had Leen 
For tribute paid, nor lince in Cambria teen; 
The laſt of all the litter ſcap'd by chance, | 
And from Geneva firſt infeſted France. Ded. 
4. Any number ct things thrown fluttiſhly about. 
©. Strephon, who found the room was void, 
Stole in, and took a ſtrict ſurvey 5 
Ot all the 12½% as it las. Sagt. 
5. A birth of animals. | 
Fruittul as the tow that carry'd | 
The thirty pics ar one large {itter farrow'd. Did. Jag, 
To LITTER. v. 4. {fromthe now:] ES 
1. Lo bring forth: vicd of beats, or of hum an being in . 
horrence or contempt. | 
Ihen was this ifland, 
Save for the ſon that the did /:tter here, : 
A freckled whelp, hag-born, not honour'd with 
A human hape. Of Shateſpeare's 177 
My tather named me Auctolicus, being {t/cr'd under dle 
cury, who, as Lain, was ikewile a {napper up of noone 
trifles. 5 Sheteſttare s ener 5 15 
Tue whelps of bears are, at firit I eανẽ, without 1m 
or faſhion. 8 . Haberl un PII, 
Mie night conceive that dogs were created blind, be 
we obſerve they were littered fo with us. 1 8 
2. To cover with things negligently, or fluttiſhl/ ate 
0 — 8 = 49 
about. Fg | 


ÞD oF: 
ul 54 44-28 


Tes. 


- They found 
The room with volumes Atte round. 
3. To cover with itraw. 
le found a ſtall where oxcn ſtood, 
But tor his ezic well /tter'd was the door. 
4. To ſupply cattle with bedding, cr Gotti; 
LI'FTLE. adj. comp. 4%, ſuperlat. leaf. [lertersy Oo 
lyze!,'Saxo0n.}]. © ö 
1. Small in quantity. 9 1% li. 
The coat of Dan went ont too little for them. 45 
2. Not great; {mall; diminutive ; of (mail bus. . 
le tonghttotee Jetus, but could not ton the, 
he was /{tzle of itature. : 5 
_ His fon, being then very Little, I conſidered 0: Fs 
to be moulded as one pleales. | 


3 
Sr. 


Then 
When thou Watt 77½/, in thine own fight LET 
made the head ot the tribes. e 
All that is pait ought to item litt;z to tace, her 
I rr | Tay or s Gullte . 
4. Not much; not many. 
5. Some.; nut none, e 
L leave him to reconcile thee contrad ions, 5; 
plontitully be ivund in him, by any ene Wie Wills E 
with @ ie attention. 
LUTTLE, 2. / 
I. A infall pace. | 
Much was in little writ; and all con” 
Wich cantiouseare, tor fear to be betray d. 
2. A niall part z a ſinail proportion 


le chat deſpiictkh little things, ſhall pert” 


evd 


by lit: an | 


; i 4.*h emainc-! * ae” 
The poor remnant of human ſeed which Fame. © 1 on; 
F 2 104 again flow N 
mauntaias, peopled their COUNTY a game en ab. 
5 , DAM 3 4 6 1 f . 
C. * U . 1 * * 

the! { 1 7 


C „ From geh x2 
By freeing the precipitated matter from te wit! 
: * — 


. vs BY , b 133 rec : Long; 

tion, aud diligently grinding the White Pier into dress 
IG u „ ee, he gaben!“ . 

ter, the mercury will tle by little be 33 A 


e 
15 


4 . AF 4 , * 
bacon's New Atlus; 


11 


00 ww 


1. To x in aitate of animaden; to be not dead, 


LIV 


gave thee thy maſter's liouſe, and the houſe of Iſracl and 


un. ent nad been two ide, 1 Wouid Have given 


i 
* 410 


ak 440! tungs. 2 Sam. XII. 8. 
"Fc be Cauci of the poetry of Mecænas, but {2:7ic of 
4A :4\ 7 [EET " 


28 ein . I thee the muca tnat Gicclans give, 

1 (An TY Ang Lage (ne little I receive. ' Dr yd. Homer. 
any expreliivis, wich carrying with them no 

e lixe to remove but te of my 1gnorance. 

| Licke. 

„ A flight Har. 0 

** F ure celle from their town to chaſe, 


„ Wich anger a d Kauai, 
How {tle g Ves tace joy. Or pan: 


Prior. 


X P. int, a ODrvlizecy, ad to I, a rout, 
Not much. 8 5 3 
""[ ae; they are fitted for, and ue elſe. Cheyac. 


LITE. "Gs | 
Ina mall degree. ! 
to e received definition of names ſhould be changed as 
3.4 6 14 50 üble. Waits S Leg, 
e I Shs * 5 . 


„ In nal quantity. 
„ 1, 100.0 Legree but not great. 
jo 


TONY. ale proper Ich they are a die uutringent. 
11014013 are propels choug cy * 

278 N Arbuthnot o Aliinents. 
Not much. Ms ES > 
„non ue of the juſt is as choice lilver; the heart of the 

edis All, worth. | . x. 20. 
t e ſtudious, ſc choſe rather to enitue hun 
Wan COnveriative qualities of youth ; as, dancing and 
That poem was infamoully bad; this parallel is 7:!?{c ber- 
veveral clergymen, otherwiſe little fond ot oblcure terms, 


wet in their ſermons were very liberal of all or they 
5 T 4 Wit, + 


nein cccleuattical writers.“ 
LirTLENGSS. ./ [from lutle.] 
1. S ancis ct bull. 3 | 
All trying, by a love of {ittleneſs, | 
To make abriagments, and 10 auraw to leſs: | 
| Even that nothing wach at hit we were. Donne. 
We may iuppoſe a gicat many degrees of little and 


EF. nes mm chele cartny paxtcies, 10 as maily ot then might . 
0 | Burnet's Theory of the Ear. 


flat in ane ur. 
2. Me nes; want of grandeur, ; PL 
Pac Ea and French, in verſe, are forced to raiſe their 
lay uane WILL LCHP Cs, by the punivoutnets ot the Whole 
phate, to wear ol any lullencys that appears in the particu- 
A 
3. Want er dignity. 5 8 3 | 
The awgotick grandeur, by. being conce led, does not 
awaken r poveriy, nur inortity our Jν lo much, as 
if it was always unplayed. Collier 6 | 
LITTORAL, Va. \1itt6ris, Latin.] Belonging to ihe ſhoie, 
LiiURGY. [der; 1467 gies Frencu.!] Form ot prayers; 


tormulary of puback devotions. 


We dare not adinit any 1uch torm of liturgy, as either ap- 


poluteth no ſeripture at all, or very Inte to be reac um ue 
churen. 5 „„ Holter, b. v. 
e hleſſedeſt of mortal wights began to be nuportuncd, 

. | 6 8 8 1448 e 1 
ſo that a great part of divine Wurgy was adurched tolciy to 
__ 07s | Ds Howell. 
It is the greateſt ſolemnity of prayer, the moſt puwertul 

lin and means of unpetration mu this world, 1aylor.. 
To LIVE. wv. u. | lypran, iypigan, Saxcn.!] 


She ſhail be 
A pattern to all princes {vizg with her, | 
Aud all that hall ſucceed. Shatgpeare*'s Heary VIII. 
is't night's predominance, or the day's ſhame, | 
That darkneis does the face of earth intomb, | 
When living day ſhould Kiſs it? Shakejpearc's Macbeth, 
Lo tave the living: and revenge the dead, | 
Againſt one warrior's arms all Troy they ld. Dryden. 


2. To pals life in any certain manner with regard to habits; | 


good or il, happineſs or miſery. 


O death, how bitter is the remembrance of thee to a man | 


that :vetb at reſt. | Eccleſiaſlicus, xli. 1. 
Dr. Parker, in his ſermon before them, touched them ſo 

nur for their Ang, that they went near to touch him for 
| SHE: Te Hayward. 


tis lite. 


The condition required of us is a conjuncture of all goſ- 


Drjdea's Prejace to All jor Lede. 


„dne sas puriv'd their exi'd race, Dryden's An. 


ene there 15 too great a thinneſs in the fluids, ſüb- acid 


LIVE. ej. | trom abe. ] 


4 LrveLinoon. 1. J [It appears to me corrupted trom live- 
Lude.] Support ot life; mamenance; means of liyvmg. 


Addijon's Remarks on lialy. | 


Collier of Envy, | 


ZE 1:V 


L hvxe animals that live upon other animals have their 
feu mel KAMIN tian inole that live upon vectabics. 


9. To feed. 


10. 10 niwwntam one's ſelt. | 
2A u Buns tui; Aided all his life-time of tpoils 
and LOUD. G's enen. 
I whica mmucr about holy things, ive of the ches 
Of Lie hp» | 1 Cr. 13.13. 
His ucaiue and goods were all ſcized upon, and a imall 
portion LT COT app potted tor nis poor Wite wo de uon. 
Anvoues's Hijtory of toe Turks, 
1 he number ot toldiers can ue be great im propuilien 
to cha o pepe, no moe chan the number of tnote that 
GLC lde in u COUNTY, to mac of toe wan {ve by labour, 
e : IN l; ple. 
le had been molt of his time in good ſervice, and wad 
ſometuing oe ON NOW H was uide | 
11. 10 Ola aatot mee ur Vegetation, 
Lic a lpacious CAVe of living hot, 
Tus yiaut Alus, nom his airy throne, 
Vii pow imperial curbs the urtigging winds. Dryd, 
Cos groves and {wing lakes | 
Sue aten rwitome days a. tott repole at night, Dryden. 
12, Lo be wictwagwihed, - ... - 
Pure ou anc ncentc on the ſite they throw: 
Tuco guts the greviy names to dult devour, 
"Then on the {wing coals red wine they pour, 


7 t hie . 


1 Dryden. 
1. Quick; not dead. i 1 

14 one man's ox hurt another that he die, they ſhall fel 

the /zve 0x, aud divide the money. Exod. xX1. 35. 

2, Acilve; not extinguithed. | bo 

A. jouder found was produced by the impetuous eruptions 

ot Une Halituous flames of the ſaltpetre upon calting ot a 

live coul upon it. : : „ Hoyle. 

L1VELEzss. adv. from live.] Wanting life; rather lifelels. 

Delcription cannot fuit ntelt in words, 5 
To demonttrate the late of juch a battle, 


In hie 10 {ivelgs as it ſhews melt, Shakeſp. Henry V. 


An! luckleis babe! born under cruci ſtar, 


ALGUulDC: * 


LIVERY. 1. /. (rom ier, French. 


ſturdy wandering beggars and looſe diſorderly livers, at one 
View epretenied, Atterbury. 
3. [From npepe, Saxon. ] One of the entrails, 
VI HD and lau lic; let Ou wrinkles come: 
And ict wy &ver rather hea with wine, 
1 wan my heart cool witli mortitying 44cans. Shakeſp, 
| . Realon and reipcct 
| Make livers pale, and luttinoca de/cted, 
LYVERCOLOUR. adj. | liver nu cur.) Dark red. 
Ine uppeemonkbratum is ot grave tuen clas ut. various 
colours, purple, biue, rc {rvercctour, 
Li VERGRUWN. 4. 
Iver, 
I inquired what other caſualties was molt like the rickets, 
and tuund that livergrown Wis nearelt, ' 
L1IVERWORT. 2. /. Liver and avert. ] A plant, 
1 hat fort of @&Verivort winch is utea to cure the bite of 
mad dogs, grows on commons, and open heats, where the 
Brals IS mort, on decliyities, and on the undes ut pus, Inis 
tpreads on che turtace of the givund, and, when in periec- 
tion, is ot an ath colour; but, as it grows old, it auers, 
| | Millar, 


HW vrdIKard, 
Y. Liroer and grown] Hasi a great 


Graeunts 


and becomes of a dark colour, 


1. The act oi giving or taxing poticthon, | 
You do wiongtully tcize Heretoid's right, 
Call in his letters paccuts that he hath | 
By his attorneys gencral to tve TR | 
ths very, and deny tus ottered homage. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Relcaſe from wardinip. | | 
Had the two houtes firſt ſued out their /ivery, and once 
eftectually redeemed themte.ves trom the wardihip of the tu- 
mults, I mould then tutpcc my own judgment. K. Charles. 
3. The writ by which poticihon is obtained. | 
4. Lhe ſtate of being kept at a certain rate. | | 
What {very is, we by common wie in England know well 
enough, namely, that it is an allowance =, horſe meat; as 
they commonly uſe the word ſtabling, as to keep hories at 
livery; the which word, I guels, is derived of /ivering or 
deltvering forth their nightly food; o in great houles, the 
livery is taid tobe ſerved up tor all night, that is, their even- 
ing allowance for drink: and /{zvery is allo called the up- 


Aud in dead pareits batetul ames bred 
Full intle weenen tou what lorrows are, 5 
Let thee tor portion of thy (wvelibood, Fairy Queen. 
1 hat rebeluon drove the lady trom tence, to tid a u 
libood out ot her own eltate. Clarendon, b. vii. 


picking up of a /velibood in that ttroling way ot canting 
and beggulg. L' Ejirange. 


It is (her profeſſion and [:velibood to get their lung by 


- Seuth's Sermons. 
They have been as often baniſhed out ot muſt other 
places; which mutt very much ditperie a people, andoblige 
thei to 46K a livelihood where they can nnd it, Spectator. 
rade einploys multitudes of hands, and turnithes the 
pooreit of our teliow tubjects with the opportunities ot gain- 
ing an honett yilttbood ; rbedkiiiut or wduttrious find then 
account in it. OY Addijun's Freebolder, N 42. 
LrVyELIX ESS. x: fo [from li . j! DOD 1 
1. Appeatatice of lite. IE 1 0 15 
1 nat lwidloegs which the freedom of the pencil makes ap. 
pear, may lect the living hand ot nature. Dryd. Dufreſ. 
2. Vivicty tprightiinels. „ = 
Fxuavagant young tellows, that have Iivelineſs and ſpi- 


gicat men; but tame and low 1pirits very ſeldom attain to 
any thing. Locke on Education. 


LiveLioDE. . f. [live and Lode, from lead; che means of 


leading lite, ] Mamtenance z ſupport; Hyg. 
Baue gave like bletting to each coeature, 
As Wel of worldly {welode as of ute, © 
'T'hat there might be no ditterence nor ſtrife. Hubberd. 
LIVELONSG. adj. | {:ve and long.] Ledious; long in paſſing. 
Many a time, and oft, Eee 
Have you clunb'd up to walls and battlements, 
Your infants in your arms; and there have ſate 
Tune /:zvclong day, with patient expectation. £34 
To lee great Pompey pals. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
The obicur' d bird ciamour'd the 4velong niglit. Shak. 
Young and old come forth to play, | 


pel giaces rooted in the heart, though mixed with much 
weakneſs, and perhaps with many fins, ſo they be not wil- 
fully lived and died in. Hammond. 
A lateprelate, of a remarkable zeal for the church, were 
religions to be tried by lives, would have lived down the 
pepe, and the whole conſiſtory. _ Attervary. 
It we att by ſeveral broken views, we ſhall ve and dic 
in miſery, TOs Addiſon's Spettator, Ne 162. 
It we are firmly reſolved to [ive up to the dictates of rea- 
fon, without any regard to wealth and reputation, we may 

3. 10 continue in life. . 
Our high-plac'd Macbeth 


Shall live the leale of nature, and pay his breath | | 


To time and mortal cuſtom. Shakeſpeare. | 
See the minutes how they run; 1 

How many makes the hour full complete, 

How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will tiniſh up the year, | 

How many years a mortal man may live. - Shakeſpeare. 


he way to ive long muſt be, to ule our bodies ſo as is 

molt agreeable to the rules of temperance. Ray on Creation. 
4. To live emphatically; to be in a ſtate of happineſs, 

©, Wat greater curle could envious fortune give, 

Than jalcto die when I began to live. 

* 10 de exempt rom death, temporal or ſpiritual. BR 

My ſtatutes and judgments, if a man do, he ſhall live in 

tdem. . 8 Lev. xvinl. 5. 


p Teiofetner with him 
* 10 remain undettiaved. | 


Wasa macu,ous providence that could make a veſſel, 


Ie died for us, that whether we wake or ſleep, we ſhould | 


1 Ne. v. 10. 


bil manned, de upon ſea; that kept it from being dathed 
Send the hills, or overwhelmed in the deeps. Burnet. 
„arb low the ſhifting winds from welt ariſe, 
nd what collected nighe involves the ſkies! 
Jer can gur taken vellets Hive at fe1, | 
7 vieule!s againit the tempeit torce their way. Dryden.” 


'C Imumue; net to be loſt. . 
ens evil manners Ave in braſs, their virtues | 
worte in water. Shukeſrearc's Heary VIII. 
dounds winch addrefs the ear are leit and die 
F we ort hour; but that which ſtrikcs 11e cy 
F e 99S upon the mind; the faithtul LEI 
"RVs he knowledge with a beamef ht. 
Dal li ton. ) with manly arms and tiophics grace, 
3 "BA in air memoria! of m nne“ 

LT, xhs ee, oar, and bid me .de to fame. 

> Tie; to cohahit. 
Lie ſhep' erd iwains ſhall dance: end ing 
day geligni each May moi ins, 
we Ihghts thy mind mev rugs 
de with me, and be my love. 


Pope. 


* 


1 


* 


len 


Slaleſpeare. 


LIVELY, adj. live and like. . 


o rdugn life with iteadinets and pleaſure. Addiſon. 


Dryden. 


"aits. 


On a ſun- ſhine holiday, 


3. Biitk; vigorous; vivacious. | 

But wherefore comes old Manoa in ſuch haſte, 
With youthful eps ? much livelier than ere while 
He ſeems ; ſuppoling here to find his fon, 1 


Or of him bi inging to us ſome glad news? Milton. 
2. Gay; airy. 5 5 
Form d by thy converſe, happily to ſteer 
From grave to gay, from {zvely to ſevere. Pope. 


3. Repreſenting lite. i : RET 
Since a true knowledge of nature gives us pleaſure, a 
lively imitation of it in poetry or painting muſt produce a 
much greater, nz  Dryden's Dujreſnoy. 
4. Strong; energetic gk e 
His faith mitt be not only living, but lively too; it mult 
be brightened and ſtirred up by a particular exerciſe of thoſe 
virtues ſpecifically requiſite to à due performance of this 
duty. | | | South's Sermons. 
The colours of the priſm are manifeſtiy more full, intenſe 


Imprint upon their minds, by proper arguments and re- 
flections, a /ively pertuation oi tae certa ty ot a t uture ſtate. 
. Atterbury's Sermons. 
L1VELILY, | 
7 adw. 
LYVELY.-.$ . 
1. Britxly ; vigorouſly. ET 
They brought their men to the ſlough, who diſcharging 

lively almott cloſe to ihe face ot the enemy, did much amaze 

them. | Hayward. 
5 
2. With ſtrong reſemblance of life. 5 : 
That part of poetry mult needs be beſt, which deſcribes 

molt lively our actions and paſſions, our virtuce and ou! 
vices. Dryden's Prof. io his State of Innocence. 

Liver. . /. from live.] | 

1. One who lives. 


Ad iy it hte be worth the liver's care, Prior. 3 
2. One who lives in any particular manner with retpcct to vir- 
ve 6. V.ce, happineſs or nutery. : 
: The end of Io GEICENT 3 gather a church of hol 
clnitian Avers over the whole world. Hamimond's Fund. 
It any loote liver ave any goods of his vw, the ſheriff 
is to tee the; upon. Spcajer on Ireland. 


Kere are the wants of children, of dittracted perſons, of 


He brings dilgrace upon his character, to ſubnut to the 


thoſe practices, tor which they dcierve 40 tortent their hives. | 


Till the 4iLelong day-light fail, Milton. 
_ _ Seek for pleaſure to dettroy 88 
The ſorrows of this liwelong night. Prior. 
Ho could ſhe fit the li belong day, 3 
Vet never aſk us once to play? Swift, 
2. Laſting; durable. f = | * 
Thou, in our wonder and aſtoniſhment, : : 
Han built thyſelf a /velong monument. Milton. 


than the pretext of very coats affordeth, I 


rt, come jometimes io be jet right, and 10 make able and] 


and lively, than thoſe of natural bodies. Nezvton's Opticks.| 


Be thy affections undifturb'd and clear, 7 
Guided to what ny great or good appears 5 


tor that it was delivered and taken from him at pleature: o 
it 15 apparent, that, by the word /zvery, is there meant horſe 
meat, like as by the coigny is underſtood man's meat. Some 


not only to take meat, but money; but I rather think it is 
derived of the Iriſh, the which is a common uſe amongſt 
landlords oi the Iriſh to have a common {pending upon their 


were wont to make a ſmall reckoning, Spenſer on Ireland. 
5. The cloaths given to ſervants. 

My mind for weeds your virtue's livery wears. Sidney. 
Perhaps they are by fo much the more loth to forſake this 
argument, tor that it hath, though nothing elſe, yet the 
name of Scripture, to give it ſome kind of countenance _ 

oo r. 
I think, it is our way, 5 | 
If we will keep in tavour with the king, 
_ Yet do our hearts wear Timon's live, 5 
That ſce 1 by our faces. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens, 
| Ev'ry lady cloath'd in white, : 
And crown'd with oak and laurel ev'ry knight, 
Are lervants to the leaf, by Hv ies known 
Ot innocence, Di dens Flower and Leaf, 
On others int'reſt her gay {iv'ry flings, © 
_ Int'relt that waves on party-colour'd wings; 
Turn'd to the ſun ſhe caſts a thoutand dyes, N 
And as ſhe turns the colours fall or riſe. Dunciad. 
It your dinner miſcarries, you were teazed by the footmen 
coming into the kitchen; and to prove it true, throw a ladle- 
tull ot broth on one or two of their liver s. Swift. 
6. A particular dreſs; a garb worn as a token or conſequence 
iy thing. | e | 
t tair Urania, fairer than a green, 


Proudly bedeck'd in April's livery. Sidney, 
Miitake me not for my complexion | 

The ſhadow'd liver of the burning fun,  _ N 

To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. S:akeſp. 


At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 
\ Infect, or worm: thoſe wave'd their limber tans 


bl 
For wings, and ſmalleſt lineaments exact, | 
In all the /werzes deck d of Summer's pride, 
With ſpots of gold and purple, azure, green. Milton. 
Now came ſtill evening on, and twilight grey | 
Had in her ſober {very all things clad. Milt. Par. Loft, 


LIVERYMAN, . J. [ livery and man.] . 
1. One who wears a hvery; a ſervant of an inferior kind. 


Arbuthnot. 


liverymen trequently railing at their miſtreſs. 
5 A freeman of ſome ſtanding in a company. 


2. [In London 


LIV ES. 2. 1 [ the plural of life.] 


So ſhorts life, that every peaſant ſtrives, | 
In a farm houſe, or field, to have three lives. Donne. 
LTVID. adj. [ {vidus, Latin; livide, French. ] Diſcolourcd, 
as with a blow; black and blue. | 
It wasa peſtilent fever, not ſeatedin theveins or humours, 
for that there followed no carbuncles, no purple or {ivid 


ſpots, the maſs of the blood not being tainted. Bacon. 
Upon my {wid lips beſtow a kits: | 
O envy not the dead, they feel not bliſs ! Dryden. 


They beat their breaſts with many a bruiſing blow, 
Till they turn'd wid, and corrupt the ſnow. Dryden. 
LivrDITY. 2. f. | lwvidile, French; from lia id.] Dilco- 

louration, as by a blow. | 

The ſigns of a tendency to ſuch a ſtate, are darkneſs or 
lividity of the countenance, Arbuthnot on Altments.. 
LI VIS G. 2. ſ. [from live.] 5 GR 
1. Support; maintenance; fortune on which one lives. 
The Arcadians fought as in unknown piace, having no 
ſuccour but in their hands; the Helots, as in their own 
place, fighting for their Av, wives, and children. Sidney. 
All they did caſt in of their abundance; but the of her 
want did caſt in ail that the had, even all her living. Mark, 
2. Power of continuing life. 8 | 
There is no {/yirg without truſting ſomebody or other, 
in ſome cates. — 
3. Livelihood. | 
For ourſelves we may a living make. Hubberd's Tale. 
Then may 1 ict thc world on wheels, when ſhe can tpin 


for her li ding. = :  Shakeſpeere. 
Ilnac and his wife, now dig for yourlife, 
Or thortly you'll dig for your living. Denbam. 


Actors mutt reprelent tuch things as they are capable to 
perform, and by which both they and the ſcribbler may get 
ther living.  Dryden's Dujrejnoz. 

4. Benchice of a clergyman, | 
Some of our miniſters having the /:zvings of the country 
offered unto them, without pains, will, neither for any love 
ot God, nor for all the good they may do, by winning fouls 
to God, be drawn torth trom their warm neſts. Spenſer. 
The par ſon of the parith preaching againſt adultery, Mrs. 
Bull told her huſband, that they would join to have him 


turned vat of his hwving tor uling perſon) 3 
7 C LI VIS OL. 


Shake peare, | 


per weed which a ſerving man wears; fo called, I ſuppole, 


— 


lay it is derived of coin, for that they uſed in their coignies 


tenants, who being commonly but tenants at will, they uſed 
to (ae of them what victuals they lift; for of vituals they 


To be her men, and wear her /ivery. Shakeſp. Rich. 10008 


The witneſſes made oath, that they had heard ſome of the | 


L' Eſtrange's Fables. 
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LYVINGLY. adp. [from liding.] In the living ſtate. of affecting iron. This ore of iron is found in England, and | 8 Lothiy oppoſite I ftond 
In vain do they ſcruple to approach the dead, who living in molt other places where there are mines of that metal, To his unnat'ral purpoſe. Shakeſpeare's K. 17 1 
are cadaverovs, o tear any outward pollution, whole tem- ; Hill's Materia Medica. This thews that you trom nature bikly tray S Lear, 
por pollutes themſelves. Brown's Pulgar Errours, b. iv. The uſe of the /oadione was kept as ſecret as any of the That ſuifer not an artificial day, : 8 
LIV RH. u. /. French. ] The ſum by whici the French reckon | other myſteries of the art. Swift. Lo ATN ESS. 4. / [from foath.] Unwillingnets. 8 5 5 
their money, equal nearly. to our ſhilling, | | Loaf. z.f. from hlap or lap, Saxon. 5 | f Ihe tair foul hertelt | 
Lix1vial. adj. [trom lixtvium, Latin, | 1. A. mals of bread as it is formed by the baker: a loat is Weigh'd between {tes and obcdicnce; 
1. Impregnated with ſalts bke a-harvinm, | 8 thicker than a cake. Which end the beam euld bow, Shahkeſp, Toms! 
The 1ymptoms of the excretion ot tie hile vitiated, were Ealy it is Pray you, look not fad, Dd, 
a vellowith colour of the ikin, and a /xivial urine, Aru. Of a cut /2af to ſteal a thive, we know. Shareſpeare. Nor makereplics of {!hxefs. Shakeſp. Auth. and Ci 
2. Obtained by lixivium. - Ihe bread and bread coin in the town ſufficed not tor fix Should we be taking leave, Tatra. 
Helmont conjectured, that [ixivial ſalts do not pre-exiſt in | days: hereupon the ſoitiers-entered into proportion; and, As long a terra as yet we have to-live, 
their alcalizate form. Þoyle. to give example, the Lord Clinton limited himſelf to a /oaf aj The 4% to depart would grow. Shakeſp. Cymbel, 
LI XIVI ATE. adj. [lixivieux; Fr. from lixtvinm.] Making day. Hayavard. After they had ſat about the hre, there grew 4 0 en 
u lixh unn. | With equal force you may break a hf of bread into more | ſilence and to ſpenł amongtt them; and mm 
In theſe the ſalt and /[ixiviated ſeroſity, with ſome portion | and lets parts than a lump of lead of the tame bignels, Digby. | one of the Weakest tell down in a1woon. Bac Nat. Hi 
of choler, is divided between the guts and the bladder. 2. Any mals into which a body is wreught, | LOATHSOME. 24%. [irom loath.] „ 
5 | Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ili. Your wine becomes ſo hmpid, that you may bottle it with | 1. Abhorred; deteitable, | 
Lixiviate ſalts, to which pot athes belong, by piercing tne | a piece of /oaf ſugar in each bottle. Mortimer. N The freſh young fly 
bodies of vegetables, diſpoſe them to part readily with their | LOAM. . / Tum, laam, Saxon; limus, Latin; from t Did much diſdain to ſubiect His deſire 
tincture. | Boyle. a ten, Junus,] Fat, unctuous, tenacious, earth; mart. Lo nehme ſloth, or hours in cate to waſte. $4,647 
LIXIVIUM. a. J ¶ Latin. ] Lye; water impregnated with tar | Ide purett treaſure | | Xe they pervert pure nature's healthful bes“ . 6 
of whatſoever kind; a liquor which has the power of ex- Is ſpotleſs reputation; that away, Id wettjome lick nels. Milton's Parade Leb, 5. i . 
traction, | 2 8 Men are but gilded [pam or painted clay. She αα,ERᷣ. It we conlider man in ſuch a le n und mrovol ty he 
EF made a /irivinm of fair water and ſalt of wormwood, | Alexander returneth to duſt; the duit is earth of cart we dition, was it not love enough that he was permitteck 3 4. 
and having frozen it with now and falt, I could not difcern make {az and why of that /oaz might they rot H a Deer | joy a being. 3 Sgerchh'g e 
any thing more like to wormwood than toleveral other plants. barrel ? Sho/ojpeare's Hamlet. 2. Cauting latiety or faſtiqiouſneſs. 1 DT IR, : 
DEE oy * | | Boyle.) To Lou. v. a. [from the noun. ] To fmear with loam, marl, The ſweeteſt honey 
LIZ ARD. 2. ſ. [lifarde, French; lacertus, Latin. ] An animal | or. clay; to clay. IS Bathſome in its own deliciouinels, 
reiemblinga terpent, with legs added to at. IJ The joitt ends, and girders which be in the walls, mult he. And im die tatte confou, ds the appstite. SH 4 
There are ſeveral forts of //zards; tome in Arabia of a hamed all over, to preterve them from the corrovting of the LOT SONNEN ESS. 1. . U om Pathgae. 1 Quality or- ge i 
cubit long. In America they cut I; it is very probable | mortar, Moons Mechanical Exerciſos, | betred.” 5 „ 
likewite that they were enten ſomctimes in Arabia and qu- Lo Aux. adj. from hom. ] Nlar ly. | Tac catacombs mutt have been full of ttench and Ja 
dia, lince Moles ranks them among the unclean creatures. The mellow earth is the belt, between the-two extremes fomene)s, it the dead bodies that lay Jun tucur were leit vg . 
8 Catlnict. | of clay and ſand, elpecially it it be not (pamy and binding. 1m open nitehes. | A FOES 
Thou'rt like a foul miſ-ſhapen ſtigmatick, I : | Bacen's Natural Hiliory, N* 665. Loa. plaral of Joof. 5 
Mark'd by the deſtinies to be averded, 8 Auricula ſcedlings beſt like a _foamy land, or light mol Democritus, hen he lay a dying, cauſed haves of row 
As venomous toads, or {zzards dreadtul ftings. Shakeip. | carth; yet rich and thacded. 5 Evelyn's Kalendar. bread io be opened, ant he pourea u little wine into thin; 
Adder's tork, and blind-worm's ſting, TT Lo AN. x. I. [hlæn, Saxon. ] Any thing lent ; any thing gwen and o kept hunlelf alive with, the o.lour ulla fcaſt was Galt“ 
| Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. to unother, on condition of return or payment, : 1 bacoi's Natural H:jiGr, i { 
L17&RDITAL. . J. A plant. peas ws 'The better tuch ancient revenues thai be anfwered and LOB. 7. /. | | 8 ee t 
LIZ ARD STONE. 2. U. |{izardand flone.} A kind of ſtone. paid, the leſs need her majeity alk fubſidies, titicens, and | 1. any one heavy, clumſy, or ſluggiſh. | . \ 
I. L. D. 1. . (le gui dodor.} A doctor oi the canon and civil |. dann. ee Bacon. Farewel, tiou 1 Of {pirits, 41] be gone, 8 
laws... 595 CE | - . You're on the fret, | | Our quicen and all her elves come here anon; Spal. 5 0 
Lo. interje. la, Saxon. ] Look ; ſee; behold. It is a word] Becauſe, in fo debauch'd and vile an age, 2. Lob's Pound; a prilon. Probably a priton for idlers, or K 
uicd to recall the attention generally to ſome object of light; ) Thy triend and old acquaintance dares diſown ſturdy beggars. | | „ 
ſometimes to ſomething heard, but not properly; often to. The gold you lent him, and torſwear the han. Dryden. Crowuero, whom in irons bound, 
lomething to be underitood, FE LoaTH. ad}. (lis, Saxon. | Unwilling; diiliking ; not ready; Thou bately. clirew'lt into 47s pound, Hudibra: 
Lo! within a ken our armies lies. Shakeſpeare. | not inclined. | ; 3 . A big worm. | | 1 | 5 
Now mutt the world point at poor Catharine, | PThete treth and delightful brooks, how flowly they ſlide “ For the trout the dew worm, which ſome alſo call the{4 | 
An thy, 47 there is mad Petruchio's wife. SY ee. away, as {oth to leave ihe company of fo many things united] worm, and the brandling are the chi-t, Wattort A n 
Lo! have a weapon, | | in perfection.“ . | Sulzey. | To LOB. wv. u. To lei fall ina flovenly er lazy manner.” 5 
A-better never did itfelf fuſtain | | Withlotty eyes, half % to look fo low, 5 The horſcinen fit like fixed candleſticks, þ 
Upon a ſoldier's thigh, — - Shakeſpeare's Othello. She thanked them eim her ditdaintul wile, x And their poor jades | 
: Thou did'ſt utter, 2 pF: Ne other grace vouchſafed them to ho 1 Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips, Stat. 
I am yours for ever. 5 | | Ot princels worthy. Fairy Queen, b. i. LOBBY. 2. / [{aube, German.] Ar, opening before a room, Jo 
Why / you now, I've ſpoke to the purpoſe twice, Shak. When he heard her anſwers 4, he knew | N His /obb;05 {11} with *tendance, 
For bo! he ſung the world's ſtupendous birth. Some tecrct forrow did her heart diſtrain. Fairy Queen, Rain ſacrificial whitp'rings in his ear, . T5] 
„ | Roſcommon. Io lpeak fo indirectly, Fam loth; © | | Make facred even his Itir1 up. -. Shokeſp. Tim. of Athen. l. 
Ly! heav'n and earth combine 5 | I'd tay the truth; but to.accule him ſo, Before the duke's riting from the table, he ood exbect ng 
0 To blaſt our bold deign. 4 Dryden's Albin. That is your part. Shaheſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. till he ſhout] pats through a kind of lobby between that room 
-Loacu. 1. /. [loche, French.} . . * Long doth the f ſtay, as loth to leave the land, and the nexi; where were divers attending him.  Wettcn, 
The bach is a molt duinty fith ; he breeds and feeds in From whole ett nde the irik did iſfuc make, Try your back ſtairs, and let the lab Want, 2. 
little and clear Iwift brooks or rills, and lives there upon the She taites all places, turns to ev'ry hand, I A ſtratagem in war is no deceit. Ning Hornce,... | 
gravel, and in che jharpelt ttreans; he grows not tobe above Hex tlow'ry banks unwilling to fortake. © Dawtes.| LOBE. 2. /. | lobe, French; Bg.] A diviſion; a dittinet part. 0 
a nnger long, and no ticker than 1s fun ole to that length. 214 | Then wilt thou not be %) „ uled commonly tor a part of the lungs. | ET: XC 
he 1s of the thape of am eel, ind has a board of wattels like. To leave this paradiſe, but ſhalt poſlels __ Nor cold the 0 of his rank liver fell | Los 
a barbel: he has two fins wt his nass, four at his belly, and A paradite within thee, happier far! Milton's Par. Loft. | To that prodigious mats, for their eternal meal. Drpdoy, 1 
one achis tail, dappled with nony- vice: or brown pots: “ To pardon willing, and to punith % 5 Air bladders form lobult, which hang upon the bronchi 
his mouth, barbel- hte, onder hes vole Tins fib is utually You ſtrike with ohe hand, but you heal with both ; like bunches of grapes; thete lobuli conititute the bes, and Lo 
full-of egos or pawn, and is by Gever, and-other learned Lifting up all that pivttrate lie, you grieve : the /zbes the lungs. . Arbuthnot d Alimeats. . Ur 
phyiicians, commentica tor great nourunment, and to be You cannot make the dead again to live. Waller. | Lo'psTER, 1. /. |lobpren, Saxon. ] A cruitaceous ih. | 
very gratetul both to the palaie a v) tomach of heck pertons, | When ZEneas is forced to kill Lauſus, the poet ſhews him | - Thote that catt their thell, are the Jobter, the crab, and . 
an is to be hed tor with a vey nat worm, at the bot- compaffionate, and is 40% to deitroy ſuch a maſter- piece of craw-filh. '-.  Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, N*-752. Loe 
tom, for he very ſeldom or never Ties above the gravel; nature. 5 | © Dryden's Dujreſnoy. | It happeneth often that a er hath the gicat cl 
RY 8 Malton's Angler.“ As ſome faint pilgrim ſtanding on the thore, tide longer than the other. Broaun s Vulgar Errors, 
LoaD. . /. |h'ive, Saxon.] _ | | 8 Firft views the torrent he would venture o'er ; 5 LOCAL. adj. local, French; locus, Latin. | 5 
1. A burthen; a freight; lading. „„ | And then his inn upon the tarther ground, - | 1. Having the properties of place. 700 
Then on his bacs he laid the precious load, _ Loth to wade through, and {other to go round: By atcending, after that the ſharpneſs of death was ca- Loc 
And fought his wonted melter. Dryden's Nun's Tale. Then dipping in his ttatt does trial make come, he took the very local policilion of glory, and that to Cl 
2. Any thin that depreiles. 1 Ho deep it is; and, ſighing, pulls it back. Dryden. the ute of all that are his, even as himſelt before had wit- 
How a man can have a quict and cheerful mind under a I know youlhy to be oblig'd; | netled, Igo to prepare a place tor you. Hooker, 6. *. Vs 
great burden and lad of guilt, I know not, unlels he be very |. © And iti}] more {oath to be oblig'd by me. Southern. 11 A higher flight the vent'rous goddels tries, 3 = 
ignorant. Ep 5 Ray on the Creation. | To LOATHE, v. a. [trom the noun.]. 4 Leaving material worlds, and local ikics. Fir. doe 
3. As much drink as one can bear. 0 1. To hate; to look on with abhorrence. | . Relating to place. x 105 
There are thoſe that can never fleep without their /oad, Parthenia had learned both liking and miſliking, loving | The circumſtance of local nearneſs in them unto us, migat 
nor enjoy one ealy thought, till they have laid all their cares | and loathing, | | . © Sidney. | haply enforce in us a duty of greater ſeparation from then Mm: 
to reit with a bottle. L' Eflrange. | They with their filthineſfs LT oe than from thoſe other. Hooker, b. M. 
79 Lo AD. vv. g. [hladan, Saxon, ] 5 Polluted this ſame gentle foil long time, Where there is only a local circumſtance of worthip, tie ( 
1. To burden; to freight. | | -_ That their own mother Z then heaſtlineſs. Fairy Q. | ſame thing would be worſhipped, ſuppoſing that circumitance 4 
At laſt, /adea with honour's ſpoils, | ne 4 The fith in the river ſhall die, and the river ſtink ; and changed. i | Stilling fe. * 
Returns the good Andronicus to Rome. Shakeſpeare. | the Egyytians ſhall [oath to drink of the water. Exod. vii. 18. | 3. Being in a particular place, Rr 
Your carriages were heavy loader; they are a burden to.| How am TI caughit with an unwary oath, Dream not of their fight, 3 
the beaſt. | Laiah, xlvi. 1 Not to reveal the ſecret which I e ' : Waller. } As of a duel, or the /ocal wounds | 4 5 
2. To encomber; to embarraſs. | | For thee the lion /oaths the tatte of blood, Of head, or heel. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 5Y 
lle that makes no reflections on what he reads, . loads] And roaring hunts his female through the wood. Dryden. | How is the change of being ſometimes here, lometns: wy 
his mind with a raphſody of tales, fit in winter nights tor} Why do I ſtay within this hated place, | there, made by local motion in vacuum, without 4 change d. a; 
the entertainment of others, . Locke. Where every object thocks my loathing eyes. Roxve. | the body moved? Digi on H 5 45 
3. To charge a gun. ; | 5 Now his exalted ſpirit {oaths | Loc ALT Y. x. /. from local.] Exiſtence in place; c 5 
A mariner having diſcharged his gun, and loaded it ſud- Incumbrances of food and cloaths. | Swift, ot place, or diſtance. Fs 7 1 A. 
denly again, the powder took fire. : Wijeman. | 2. To conſider with the diſguſt of ſatiety. 85 That the ſoul and ancels are devoid of quantity an ale * 
4. To make heavy by ſomething appended or annexed. . Loathing the honeys cakes, [ long for bread. Corvley. | mention, and that they have nothing to do with RICH +0" 7 
Thy dreadful vos, aden with death, (till founds _ Our appetite is extinguiſhed with the ſatistaction, and'is liey, is generally opinioned. Glanville Sc. ; 
| In my ſtunn'd cars. ; Addijon's Cato. ſucceeded by /oath;ng and ſatiety. Rogers's Sermons, | LOCALLY. adj. from local.] With reſpect to place. of 
Loan. 1. J. [more properly {dey as It was anciently written | 3. To tee food with dillike, Whether things, in their natures ſo divers as boch 0 2 
tom evan, Saxon, to lcad.] The leading vein in amine. Loathing is a ſymptom well known to attend diſorders of | fpirit, which almoſt in nothing communicate, are not ger Fara 
[ he tin lay couched at fir in certain wakes amongit the | the ſtomach; and the cure mutt have regard to the caute, tally divided, though not locally diſtant, I leave to term - 
rocks, like the veins. in a man's body, trom the depth whereof Quincy, | ders. Glarnvine J, a] 
the main ſpreadeth out his branches, until they approach | To LOATHE. v. A. To create difguſt; to cauſe abhorrence, Loc rIOR. 7. /. [lcatio, Latin.) Situation with ice 2 a 
the Open air. Carre Survey of Cornwall. Where 1 was wont to ſcek ihe honey bee, place; act ot placing; ttate of being placed. 3 cf 
Ther manner of working jnethe , mines, is to tollow The griily toaditool grown there might I tee, |. To ſay that the world is ſomewhere, means no mote te” Loa: 
the load as it lieth. | Carexw's Survey of Cornwall. | And loathing paddocks lording on the fame. Spenſer, | that it does exiſt; this, though a phraſe borrow eite Lon; 
LOaDEeR, nf. [from [52d] He who loads. {| LO'ATHER. 2. /. {from /oath.] One that loaths. hgnitying only its exiſtence, not location. 1 © Lt 
Lo abSMAN. 2. J. LI. le and mar] He who leads the way; a | LO'ATHFUL. adj. | loath and full. TEE Loca. 2. / Alke. Scottith. MEE 1. T 
pilot, Ts Ts Abhorrings hating. | | A lake or lach, that has no freſh water runnig s. n 
LO'ADSTAR. #./.[ more properiy as it is in Maundeville, {ode- Which he did with /oathjul eyes behold. | will turn into a ttinking puddle, CY Phil. Priveyt 1 
| Her, trom Izvan, to lead, ] The poleſtar; the cynoture z che He would no more endure. Hubberd's Tale, | Lock. n. /. [loc, Saxon, in both ſenles. ] 1 8 
leading or guiding tar. =: —— 2. Abhorred;-hated: — 5 x I. An inſtrument compoled of ſprings and bolts, uſcd to 
Shs was the /9adflar of my lite; ſhe the bleſſing of mine Above the reach of lu, ftinful luſt, doors or chelts,. : —— | 
eyes; the the overthrow of my delires, and yet the recom- Whole bate effect, through cowardly diſtruſt | No gate ſo ſtrong, no lock fo firm and faſt, 2, . 
peace gm, overthro\ Ls = Sidney, Ot his weak wings, dare not to heaven flie. Spenſer. But with that piercing noiſe flew open quit or braſt. 4 
iy Hclice, the le of my life. Spe ner. | LOA'THINGLY. adv. | from loathe.] In a faſtidious manner. We have l:chs to ſateguard neceſſaries, een 
ee en 8 O happy fair! 8 LO'ATHLY. adi. from loath.] Hatetul; abhorred; exciting And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. Sha eg 
A 11 ar ae Nog * and yout e ſwect au 4 | hatred, | | E As there are locks for ſeveral purpoſes, 10 crate 
tire tuncable than lark to ſhepherd's car An huge great dragon, horrible in fight, | inventions in Jocks, in contriving their wards or 80 
Waocn wheatis gien, when hawthorn buds appear. Shak, Bred in the Barby lakes of Tartary, 5 5 e 
Which ſtandeth fix'd 2 Hens ee Grave worth . h 4 Ty ogg for they do ob rok ff.. gen 51 2 charges 33% 
Lodeſtone to heart 85 Sd lode tar to all e 7 Barros Unkatf e 15 3 rl ag hoo m oh . A gun CUTES powder and bullets. Tor; 1 one box tor {8+ 
eee eee fo ans ry e 235 . rather d heirs, ane oath!y birt is of nature. Shakeſp. dicha.ges : under the breech at the barrel a bullets; be⸗ 
| Ne fj. properly 19lone Ot ing one. See Sour-ey'd diſdain, and diicord thall beſtow owder; a little before the oct, another for the oth 
LOADET AR, } The magnet; the ttone on which the mari- | The union of your bed with weeds fo loathiy, bind the cock a charger, which carries the Po x. 
. ners compals needle is touched to give it a direction north That you ſhall hate it. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. further en of the lock, Gn FITS 
and ſouth, g On EY |} LO'ATHLY, adv, [from loath.] Unwillingly ; without liking | 3. A bug; a gripple, Ines of wiel 
q Pie loa:Htone is a peculiar and rich ore Gt iron, tound in or inclination, They mult be practiſed in all the locks and 8 and 
large e on a dep Iron-grey kn treth broken, and The upper ſtreams make ſuch hafte to have their part of | ling, as need may often be in fight to tugg l Elles. 
5 Wit A 5 1 ol N 1» very | embracing, that the nether, though 4/9), mutt needs give | to cloſe. ; | Ayzion c 
ens, an CONRUENADLY hard, Ana Its great character is that | place unto them. | Sidney, 4. Any incloſure. Sergelthu% 
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Sergeſthus, eager with his beak to preſs 
Betwixt the rival gally and the rock, OR 
Shuts up th* unwieldy centaur in the lock. Drydenr's Zn. 
Antity of hair or wool hanging together, 
uvantity 5 
5' * Well might he perceive the hanging of her hair in locks, 
„ curled, and tome forgotten. Siduey. 
1 -oodly cyprels, who bowing her fair head over the wa- 
ie © izemed ihe looked into it, and dreſſed her green locks 
by that running FLVET» ; Sidney. 
His grizly Hochs, long growen and unbound, | 
Dllordered hung about his ihoulders round. Fairy Queen. 
Tue bottom was ſet againit a lack of wool, and tue tound 
was quite deaded, | 105 VEE edn 
They nourith only a lock of hair on the crown of then 
. oo Sandys's Travels. 
| are of hair will draw more than a cable rope. Grew. 
Benold the locks that are grown white 3 
Beueatu a heumet in your tathel,s battles. Adijon's Cato, 
Two Ie gracetul hung behind 
In equal curls, and well-conipir'd, 0 deck 
Wita thining ringlets her tmooth iv'ry neck. 
. ins this letter will find thee picking of daities, or 
Inelling to 2 lock ot hay. | Ad s Spectatur. 
T7, LOCK. V. 4. [from the noun. ] 
nut or falten with tocks. i 
Tue garden, leated 0 tae level floor, 
She left behint, and ec ev iy door, 
Thought all ecure. 1 
„ Tomutupor conhne, as WIE locks. 
Jam {5ckt in one et tem; 


Pope. 


1. 104 


on you do love tz, you will ünd me out. Shakeſpeare. | 


5 | We do lock. : 55 : 
Former lample in our ſtrong-barr'd gates. Shakefp. 
Our torme N 8 d gates.“ 
Ihen teck to know thole tungs hien make us blett, 
Aud having found them, lock them in thy breait. Dexb, 
Ihe frighted dame | 2 8 
The log in ſecret lcd. Dryden's, Ovid. 
Itthe coor to à council. be Kept by armed men, and all 


Dryden. | 


ſuch whole opinions are not libed kept out, the treedom ot 


0 . I Aae tue 
tele withm arc infringed, and all their acts as void as it tiey 


Weick bed in. Drydaen's Au; 


Oe conduces to the poet's compleating of lus work z the 


other thackens his pace, and locks Lum up lie a KNigat-crrant 
in an enchanted catt.e. deus Deaication 10 the Au. 
ä The father of thc gods | 

Confin'd their fury to thote Gai aboucs, 

And lach'd em fate within, oppreis'd with mountain loads. 


Tens Di deus A. 
If one-third of the money in trade were {Cre up, aro | 
"Lo OCRE © | 


not the landholders receive Cug-third lets. 
Always lack up a cat in a claſet where you Keep your china 
ace, FOI tear che mice may itcal un und brcak then. Sat. 
Your wine lcd ups 

Plain milk will do- the toats | Pope's Horace. 
3. To clote tait, 


75 Lock. V. u. | 
1. To become faſt by a lock. 

For not of wood, nor of enduring braſs, 5 
Doubly diſparted it did nde, = 
That when it Iced, none night through it paſs, Fairy Q. 

2. To unite by mutual infertion.“ 5 | 
Either they Lk into each other, or flip one upon another's 


ſartace; as much of their fuftaces touches as muaxes them | 


Boyle. 


Locker. 1. .. [from loc.] Any thing that is cluied with a 


lock a drawer, | 
[ wade {achers or drawers at the end of the boat. R. Crujoe. 
Lo cKET. 1. J. [tquet, French] A fmall lock; any catch 
or ſhring to taſten a necklace, or other ornament, | 
Where Knights are kept.in narrow hits, s 
With wooden /ockets bout their wrilts. Hudibras, p. ii. 
Loc EK AM. 2. J. A tort of conte linen. Hanmer. 
2 The Kitchen malkin pins . EE 
Her richeſt {ochram bout her reexy neck, 3 
Clamb'ring the walls to eyc him. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

Lo cRRON. u. /. A kind of ranunculus. 1 

Loco TON. 2. /. [locus and notas, Latin.] Power of 

changing placg. | : x 
All progrethon, or animal Icomotion, is performed by 

dawing on, or impelling forward, ſome part which was 
betore at quiet. Brown's Fuigar Errours. 

LocoMo'Tive. adj. [cus and moves, Lain.) Changing 

place; having the power of removing or changing place. 
I hall conuder the motion, or locomotive faculty of ani- 
mals. | Derbam's Phyſico-Iheology. 

In the night too oft he kicks, © : 
Or ſhows his /ocomotive tricks. Prior. 
An animal cannot well be defined from any particular 

arganical part, nor from its locemotive faculty, for ſome 
adaere to Tec ks. Arbuthihot on Aluments. 


Locvsr. 1. ſ. [locuſia, Latin.) 


The Hebrews had ſeveral torts of locuſts, which are not 


*. $2» _ . . 2 

KOwn among us: the old hiſtorians and modern travellers 
wart 3 . . > ö 

Ins, that Hoctis are very numerous in Atrick, and many 


Prices ot Alia; that ſometimes they tell like a cloud upon 


"wc country, and eat up every ting they met with. Moles 
delcribes tour torts of ocuſts, Since there was a prohibition. 
&anit uſing lociifts, it is not to be queſtioned but that theſe 
tures were commonly eaten in n the neigh- 
beuring countries. Calmet. 


* 


+ PESTONE. See LOADSTONE. 3 
odek. v. a. [logian, Saxon; loger, French. 
| * in a temporary habitation, 
61.4 1 ne was come to the court of France, the king 
um by the name of the Duke of Vork; {odged him, 
. Kcommodated him, in great ſtate. Bacon's Henry VII. 
v afford a temporary dwelling ; to ſupply with harbour 


ra night. 
Dryden. 


2 


„ry houſe was roud to lodge a knight. 
2 place; to plant. F - $ 
nd zen on the brink the foaming boar I met, 
in his fide thought to have /odg'd my ſpear, 
0 deſp'rate ſavage ruſh'd within my force, | 
N "AL me headlong with him down the rock. Otway. 
Thar bai dan arrow in a tender breaſt, ö 5 
—— lo often to his own been prelt. Addiſon's Ovid. 
the ag. again the ideas that are {dged in the memory, 
& To 6. > Pore than paſſive. | Locke. 
=. N 3 
Ar, Chobe fell working I was firſt advanc'd, 
ok whole pow'r I Ba might lodge a fear 
© again diſplac'd, Shakeſpeare. 
I can give no reaſon, 
d hate, and a certain loathing 


* than a lodg 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


Antonio. 


Death blaſts his bloom, and doc his frozen eyes. Gay. 


4 


LOF:: 


5. To place in the memory. 


This cunning the king would not underſtand, though he 
| lodged it, and noted it, in ſome particulars, _ Bacon. 
6. Jo harbour or cover. | | 
The deer is /odg'd, I've track'd her to her covert; 
Ruth in at once, FF Addiſon's Cato. 
7. To afford place to. 
The memory can lodge a greater ſtore of images, than all 
the lenſes can preſent at one time. Cheyne”s Phil. Princ, 
$. To lay flat. | 
Tnough bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown down, 
Though calties topple on their warders heads. Shakefþ. 
We'll! make toul weather with deſpiſed tears; 
Our tighs, and they, thall ge the Summer corn, | 
nd make a dearth in this revolting land, Shakeſpeare. 
To LODGE. v. u. 


1. To rehde; to keep reſidence. 


Care keeps his watch in ev'ry old man's eye, 


And where case /odgeth, ſheep will never lie. Shakeſp. 
Something holy lige in that breait, 

And with thele raptures moves the vocal air | 

To tettity his hidden reiidence, | Millon. 
And awells tuch rage in ſotteſt boſom then? 

And {».tge ſuch daring touls in little men? Pepe. 


2. To take a ienporary habitation. 
any commands the king, N 

That lis chiet followers {o{ge in towns about him, 
While hehimtelt xcepeth in the cold held? Shakeſþ. 
Ino not chere hetodges; and for me to devile a lodg- 
ing, and ſay, he lies here, or he lies there, were to he in 

mine own throat. | Shakeſpeare's Othelib. 

Thy father 13 a man of war, and will not loge with the 
people. | 2 Sm. XV. 8. 
3. Iv take up reſidence at night. NES, 
My lords NON 

And ſoldiers, ſtay and hoe by me this night. Shakeſp. 
Oa, that I had in the wildernets a lodging place of way- 
faring men, that I might leave my people. Jer. ix. 4. 
_ Here thou art but a ſtranget wavelling to thy country; it 
is therefore a huge folly to be atilicted, becaule thou bait a 
lels convenient inn to he in by the way. | 
4. 10 he flat. | in. | 

Long cone wheat they reckon in Oxfordſhire beſt for rank. 

clays; and its ttraw. makes it not tubje&t to /odge, or to be 

mildewed, 5 Moriimer's Hujbandry. 
LODGE. x. J. ILlagic, French.] | | 


Taylor. 


1. A imail houwe in a park vor toreſt, | | 5 
He brake up his court, and retired himfelf, his wife and 


deut, wherein lic hath built two-tine lodges. 


He and bus lady boch are at the /odge, | 
Upon the north tide of tins pleatant chace. Shakeſpeare, 
Thus at therr thady /odge arriv'd, both ſtood, N 
Both turn'd, and under open Iky ador'd | 
Ine God that made both iky, au, earth. Milton. 
Whenever I am turned out, my hg deſcends upon a 
low-fpirited family. | Sr t. 
2. Any imall houle; as, the porter's lodge. 


| LOUGEMENT. 7. [trom edge; logement, French.] 


1. Accumulation, or collocation in a certain place. 
The curious lodgement and inoſculation of the auditory 
nerves. | 7 Dam. 
An oppretted diaphragm from a mere lodgrment of ca- 
valated matter. | 
2. Potlethon ot the enemy's work. 
The military pedant 1s making ldgements, and fighting 
battels, trum one end of the year to the other. Addijou. 
Lo'DGEK. . /. [from de.] 25 . 
1. One who lives in rooms hired in the houte of another, 
Baſe tyke, call'ſt thou me hott? now, I Ihn the term; 
nor tall my Nell keep {odgers, Shakeſpeare's Herr V. 
There were in a tamily, the man and his wite,” wree 
children, and three ſervants. or lo %,. Greuit's bills, 
'Thoic houſes are loonclt infected that are crowied will 
multiplicity of lodge, and nalty families. Harwey. 
The gentlewoman begged me to itep; for that a _/9Jgerr 
ſhe had taken in was run mad. Tatler, Ne 88. 
Sylla was reproached by his fellow lodger, that wilt the 
fellow lodger paid eight pounds one ſhilling and f1vepence 
| haitpeny tor the uppermoſt Rory, he paid for the reit twenty- 
tour pounds four ſhillings and tourpence haltpeny. 


TT Arbuthaot. 
2. One that reſides in any place. ae 
Look in that breatt, molt dirty dear; 5 
Say, can you find but one ſuch /odger there? Poe. 


Lo'DGING. u. ſ. [from lodge. ] oh 
1. Temporary habitation rooins hired in the houſe of another. 
will in Caſſio's /cdging loſe this napkin, | 
And let him find it, | 
Let him change his lodging from one end of the town to 
another, which 1s a great adamant of acquaintance. Bacon, 
At night he came 7 
To his known ledgings, and his country dame. Dryden. 
He deſired his fitter to bring her away to the lodgings of 
his triend. | Addiſon's Guardian, Ne 155. 
Wits take lodgings in the ſound of Bow. 
2. Place of reſidence. - 80 
| Fair boſom traught with virtue's richeſt treaſure, 
The neſt of love, the lodging of delight, 
The bower of bliſs, the paradiſe of pleaſure, 
The ſacred harbour of that heavenly ſpright. Spenſer. 
3. Harbour; covert. ns 
The hounds were uncoupled ; and the ſtag thought it bet- 
fortincation of his lodging. 


4. Convenience to ſleep on. EE ; 
Their feathers ſerve to tuff our beds and pillows, yield- 


ing us ſoft and warm lodging. Fay on the Creation. 
LorT. 2. ſ. [Lllaft, Welſh; or from lit.] 5 
1. A floor. | 


There is a traverſe placed in a [oft above, Bacon. 
2. The higheſt floor, | 
To lull him in his ſlumber ſoft, 3 
A trickling ſtream from high rock tumbling down, 
And ever drizzling rain upon the 4%, 
Mixt with a murmuring wind. 
3. Rooms on high. ; 
Ealing through the ſpheres of watchful fire, 


Fairy Queen, b. i. 


And hills of ſnow, and lofts of piled thunder, Milton. 
A weaſel once made ſhift to flink | 
In at a corn 4%, through a chink. Pope. 


Lo'FTILY, adv. from lofty.) 
1. On high; in an elevated place, | 
2. Proudly; haughtily. 5 | 
They ſpeak wickedly concerning oppreſſion; they ſpeak 
loftily. N Pſalm Ixxiii. 8. 
3. With elevation of language or ſentiment; ſublimely. 
My lowly verſe may loft:ly ariſe, 
And lift itſelf unto the higheſt Kies. 
Lo'FTINESS. 2. . [trom lofty. }] 
1. Height; local elevation. 
2. Sublimity; elevation of ſentiment. 
Three poets in three diſtant ages born; 
The firſt in /oftine/s of thought ſurpaſs d, 
The next in majelty ; in both the laſt, 


Fairy Queen. 


Dryden, 


3. Pride; haughtineſs, 


children, into a certain torcit thereby, Which he callet his! 
| „ ene. 
I tourd hin as melancholy as a he in a warren, Shak, | 


Sharp's Surgery. | 


Shakeſpeare's Othello, I 


Pope. | 


ter to truſt to the nimbleneſs of his feet, than to the ſlender } 
Sidney. 


Auguſtus and Tiberius had loftineſs enough in their tem- 
per, and affected to make a ſovereign figure. Collier. 
Lor TV. adj. [from /t, or lift.) N 
1. High; hovering; elevated in place, 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 
See nodding foretts on the mountains dance. 
2. Sublime; elevated in ſentiment. 
8 He knew 
Himſelt to ſing and build the /sfty rhyme. 
3. Proud; haughty. 
Man, the tyrant of our ſex, I hate, 
A lowly ſervant, but a i mate. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
Lejty and four to them that lov'd him not; | 
But to thoſe men that {ought him, ſweet as Summer. 


Pope. 


Milton, 


Log. . J. [The original of this word is not known. Skin- 
ner derives it from hgzan, Saxon, to lie; Junius from logge, 
Dutch, ſluggiſh; perhaps the Latin Jigatepm, is the true ori- 
Zinal. ] A lthapelets bulky piece of wood. | 

| \\ ould the lightning had 
Burut up tho! gs that thou'rt injoin'd to pile. Shakeſp. 
he worms with many feet are bred under logs of timber, 
and many mies in gardens, where no logs are. Bacon, 
Sone %, perhaps, upon the waters ſwam, 
An utclers dritt, which rudely cut wi.hin, 
And hollow'd tirit a floating trough became, 
And crols ſome riv'let patſage did begin. 
| | The trighted dame 
The Jig in ſecret lock'd, WE 

2. An Hebrew meature, which held a quarter of a cab, and 

contequently tive-lixths of a pint. According to Dr. Ar- 


Dryden. 


the bath or ephah, and twelfth part of the hin. Calmet. 
A meat ottering, mingled with oil, and one log of oil. 
8 Ces Lewit. xiv. 10. 
Lo'GaRITHMS. mf. [/garithme, Fr. Ae and ä Aeg. ] 
Logarithms, which are the indexes ot the ratio's of num- 
bers one to another, were firlt invented by Napier, Lord 
Merchiſon, a Scottith baron, and afterwards completed by 
Mr. Briggs, Savilian proteſlor at Oxford. They are a ſeries 
of artifiewu numbers, contrived for the expedition of calcu- 
lation, an procceding in an arithmetical proportion, as the 
numbers they: | | | 
ikance, 
%% NS 8 8 9 
. 4% 2 48 16. 3 64 128 256: i Rs 
Where the numbers above, beginning with (o), and arith- 
meticaliy proportional, are called /garithms, The addition 
and tubtrachion of fogarithms antwers to the multiplication 
-and diviton of the numbers they correſpond with; and this 
ſaves an intinite deal of trouble. In like manner will the 
extraction of roots be performed, by diflecting the loga- 
ris of any gumbers for the lquare root, and trite&ting 
| Harris. 


then for the cube, and ſo on. 
Lo d dars. 1. / . | 
.das the ancient name of a play or game, which is 

one of the untawtul games enumerated in the thirty-third 

ltatute of Henry III. It is the ſame which is now called 
kitlopins, wm which boys often make uſe of bones inſtead of 


wooden pins, throwing at them with. another bone inſtead 
ct howling. 


8 | Oo. Hauer. 
Did thute bones coſt no more the breeding, but to lay at 
l Pr WW 11 in then > Shakejpeare's 75 


LuGGtKkntaD, x. . hege, Dutch, fujid und head, or 
rather trum Jen, a heavy motioniets mals, as blockbead.)] A 
dolt; a blocknead; a thickicull, NE 
DOSE Where liait been, Hal? 2 i 
Wh three or tour {oggerbeads, amongſt three or four- 

core hogſhends. N | 

Says this [cg bead, What have we i do to quench other 
peoples hires? CI Ie h L' Ejirange. | 

To jall tu LOGGERHYADS, Lp ſcuffle ;- to hyht without 

To g {0 LOGGLNUBEADS, weapons. 

A ccuple of travellers that took up an aſs, fell to logger- 
heads winch thould be his maſter. OY L' Eftrange. 


deli. 


ance? Shakeſpeare sTanung of the Shrew: 
LO'GICK, 2. / [{ogique, French; Agi, Lawun, from aiye;.] 
The art of reatoning. 5 . 
Logick is the art of uſing reaſon well in our inquiries after 
truth, and the communication of it to others. Watts. 
Talk {gick with acquaintance, | 
And practiſe rhetorick in your common talk, rs 
By a {ogic& that left no man any thing which he might 
call his own, they no' more looked upon it as the cate of 
one man, but the caſe of the kingdom, Clarendon. 
Here foan''d rebellious ,,, gagg*d and bound, 
There ſſtript fair rhetorick languiſh'd on the ground. Pope. 
Lo'G1iCAL. adj. | from An.] | DS 
1. Pertaining to logick; __ in logick. | 
The herciick complained greatly of St. Auguſtine, as be- 
ing too full of logical ſubtilties. Hooker, b. iii. 
Thoſe who in a /ogical diſpute keep in general terms, 
would hide a fallacy. Dryden's Preface to Ann, Mirab, 
We ought not to. value ourſelves upon our ability, in 
giving ſubtile rules, and finding out {g:cal arguments, ſince 
it would be more perfection not to want them. Baker. 
2. Skilled in logick ; furniſhed with logick. | 
A man who ſets up for a judge m criticiſm, ſhould have 
a clear and logical head, Addifon's Spettator, Ne 291. 


of logick. 
low can her old good man 
With honour take her back again? 
From hence IIHically gather, | 
The woman cannot live with either. _ Prior. 
Locrcian. u. ſ. [logicien, French; lagicus, Lat.] A teacher 
or profeſſor of logick; a man verſed in logick. 
| It a man can play the true Agician, and have as well 
judgment as invention, he may do great matters. Bacon. 
It we may believe our Iigicidus, man is diſtinguiſhed from 
all other creatures by the taculty of laughter. Addiſon. 
| Each ſtaunch polemick ſtubborn as a rock, 
Each fierce lagician ſtill expelling Locke, 
Came whip and ſpur. Dunciad, b. iv. 
A logician might put a caſe that would ſerve for an excep- 
tion. | 25 Soft. 
The Arabian phyficians were ſubtile men, and moſt of 
them lagiciaus; accordingly they have given method, and 
ſhed ſubtilty upon their author, OY Baker. 
Lo'GMAN. 1. ſ. [log and man.] One whole buſineſs is to carry 


logs: 
| | For your ſake 
Am I this patient gan. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Lo'GOMACHY. n.f. [My9aaxia.] A contention in words; a 
contention about words. 

Forced terms of art did much puzzle ſacred theology with 
diſtinctions, cavils, quiddities; and ſo transformed her to a 
mere kind of ſophiſtry and logomachy. Howel, 

Lo GWOoop. 2. /. 


to us in very large and thick blocks or logs, and 1s the heart 
only of the tree which produces it. It is very heavy, and re- 
markably hard, and of a deep, ſtrong, red colour. It grows 


both in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, but no where ſo plentifully 
as 


Shakeſpeare.” 


Dryden's Ovid. 


butnnot it was a liquid meature, the {eventy-lecond part of 


antwer to do in a geometrical one: for in- 


Shaxefpeare's Heary IV. 


LoO'G6GERHEADED. dj. [from laggerbead.] | Dull; ttupid; . 


You lHger headed and unpoliſh'd groom, what ! no attend- 


Lo'GICaLLY. adv. [trom lagical.] According to the laws 


Logwodd is of a very denſe and firm texture; it is brought 
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1 
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as on the coaſt of the bay of Campeachy. It has been long 
known by the dyers, and was but lately introduced in me- 
dicine, and is tound to be an excellent aſtringent. Hill. 


To makea light purple, mingle ceruſe with /ogawood water. 
 Feacham on Drawing. 


Lo'noCk. v. . 1 
Lohock is an Arabian name for thoſe forms of medicines 
which are now commonly called Eclegma's, lambatives, or 
linctus's. ; Quincy, 
Lobocks and pectorals were preſcribed, and veneſection re- 
peated, 9 Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Loi. u. ſ. ¶lauyn, Welſn. IJ | 
1. The back of an animal carved ou 
2, Loins; the reins. > 

| My face Ill grime with filth, ; 
Blanket my boins. Sbaleſpeare's King Lear. 
Thou flander of thy heavy mother's womb ! | 
'Thou loathed iflue of my tather's /oins. Shakeſpeare. 

Virgin Mother, hail! ; 
High in the love ot Heav'n! yet from my {ons 
Thou ſhalt proceed, and from thy womb the Son 
Of God molt high, iltonꝰs Par. Loft, b. xii. 
A multitude! like which the populous north 
Pour d never from her frozen loins, to paſs 

Rene, or the Danaw, when her barbarous ſons _ 
Coame like a deluge on the fouth. Milton, 
o LOITER. v. 1. [oteren, Duich.] To linger; to ſpend 
time careleſsly; to idle. 
Sir John, you liter here too long, 

ſoldiers up in the countries. 


t by the butcher, 


being you are to take 


: Shakeſpeare. 
a Whence this long delay? 
Lou loiter, while the ſpoils are thrown away. Dryden. 
Mark how he ſpends his time, whether he unactively 40 r, 
it away. | = : Locke. 
If we have gone wrong, let us redeem the miſtake z it we 
have loitered, let us quicken our pace, and makethe molt of 
the preſent opportunity. : Rogers's Sermons. 
Lo'1TERER. . /. [from loiter.} A lingerer; an idler; a lazy 
wretch; one who lives without buſineſs; one who is fluggith 
and dilatory. 5 —_ | 
SGSive gloves to thy reapers ONT 
And daily to loiterers have a good eye. Tufer's Hub. 
The poor, by idlenets or unthriftineſs, are riotous ſpenders, 
vagabonds, and loiterers. EE Hayward. 
Where haſt thou been, thou /ozterer ? „ 
Though my eyes clos d, my arms have ſtill been open'd, 
To ſearch if thou wert come. | tway, 
Providence would only enter mankind into the uſctul | 
nowledge of her treatures, leaving the reſt to employ our 


a largeſs to cry, 


Tu 


induſtry, that welive not lie idle /ozterers and truants. More. 
Ever liſtleſs /oit'rers, that attend | 
No cauſe, no trutt, no duty, and no friend. Pope. | 


To LOLL. v. . [Of this word the etymology is not known. 
Perhaps it might be contemptuoully derived from Lollard, a | 
name of oreat reproach before the Retormation; of whom 

one tenet was, that all trades not. necetlary to liſè are un- 

- lawful] ] | 
1. Jo lcan 1d] 

So hangs, and {»/{s, and weeps upon 1 


— 


y; to reſt lazily againſt any thing. 
ne; lothakes and 


Cote by a ſoltly murm'ring ſtream, | 
Where lovers us'd to % and dream.  Hudibras, bh. i. 

To lell on couclies, rich with cytron ſteds 
Aud lav vour guilty limbs in Evrian beds. Dryden. 

Void of care he l ſupine inttate, © 
| fate. 
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he triple porter of the Stygian feat, 
With li tongue Jay lawning at thy feet. 
With hamlet» play anud{t the bowls he paſs'd, : 
And wich lus z tongue aflay'd the tatte, Dryden. 
To LOLL. v.a. Toput out: ule of the tongue exerted, _ 
All authors to gr own defects are blind; . 
Hadit thou but, Janus like, a face behind, | 
To lee the people, wie ſplay mouths they make.“ 
"To mark (chew fingers pointed at thy back, 85 
Their tongues % d out a foot. 
By Strymon's freezing ſtreams he ſat alone, 
"Trees bent their heads te hear him ting his wrongs, 
Fierce tigers couch'd around, and l their tawning. 
; tongues... 2 
By the wolf were laid the martial twins; 
Intrepid on her 1v'iiiing dugs they hung, EE 
Tus toiter-d21n d rut hen tawning tongue. Dryden. 
Lour 2./ A kind ot round ith. . 
J. ORA. C. | contrafted from wione.] 
1. Solitary. EA 
Here the {oe hour a blan 
Thus vani'in ſcaptres, coronets, and balls, 
And lczve you in hone voods, or Cinpty walls, 
2. Single; without company. 


Pope. 


is more cuntemplat:ve than this court. | | 
litude; want of com- 


Lo'XELINES3. N. . from /ozely.} So 
pany; d1;polition to avoid company. 
he huge and fporttul atiembly grew to 

linefs, eſteening nobody found tince Daiphantus w 


him a tedious [pne- 
as loſt. 
Sidney. 


| lee | 
The myſtery of your {oxelineſs, and find | 
Your ſalt rcars hed, 5 Shakeſpeare. 
LONELY, dj. [from de.] Solitary; addicted to ſolitude. 
| eee eure eee 
Like to a lonely dragon; that his fen 
Makes fear' d and talk d of more than ſcen. 
5 Why thus cloſe up tne ſtars 
That Nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd their lamps 
With everlaſting oil, to give due light 
To the miſled and /onely traveller. Milton. 
Time has made you dote, and vainly tell 
Of arms imagin'd, in your ey cell. 
When, tairelt princels, 
You lonely thus trom the full court retire, 
Love and the Graces follow to your ſolitude. 
Lo NEN ESS. A. J. [trom len.] Solitude; dilike of company. 
| It of court-lite you «new the good, 


Shakeſp. 


You would leave lonene!/s.. Donne. 
I can love 
er who loves lonenefs bett. Donne. 


1,0'NESOME. ad, {trom line.] Solitary; diſmal. 
You either mult the carth trom rett ditturb, 

Or roll around the heavens the ſolar orb; 
Elſe what a dreadtul face will nature wear ? 
How horrid will thete ,, tents appear? Blackmore. 

LONG. a/. | long, French; longus, 73 

1, Not thort. 
He talxed a /o7g while, even till break of day, As, xx. 
He was defirous to fee him ot a Hg ſcaſon. Luke, xxiii. 

2. Having one of its geometrical Cimentions in a greater de- 


Dryden V. irgil. | 


k of life diſplays, Savage. | 
Pope. 


No lone houſe in Wis, with a mountain and a rookery, 


Dryden's An, | 


9 | 
3. Ot any certain meaſure in length. 


4. Not ſoon ceaſing, or at an end. 


5. Dilatory. 


6 


3. In the comparative, it h 


2 


me.. .  . Shakejpeare's Ot 
He is not [»//zg on a lewd love bed,. | 
But on his knees at meditation, Shakejp. Rich. III. 


| 6. [For along; au long, 


And leaves his butmelſs tobe done by Dryden. 
But wanton now, and 7ol{z;zg at our caſe, 5 
e tufter all the inver rate ills of peace. Dryden. 
| A lazy, loding tort Na Ts 
Ot ever liltieſs loit'rers. | Dunciad, b. iv. 
2. To hang out, Vid of the tongue hanging out in wearmels 
or play. 


- 


Dryden. | 


Dryden's Perſius. | 


Ronve, | 


LONG. adv. 
1. Lo a great length. 


2. Not for a ſhort time. 


4 Not ſoon. 


Lox 


His branches became long becaule of the waters. Fzek. 
We made the trial in a /9z2g-necked phial lett open at the 
le. 

Women cat ther children ot a tpan long. Lam. ii. 20. 
Man goeih to his 4% g home. Ecclefiafles, wii. 5. 
Honour thy facher and thy mother, that thy days may be 
long upon tlie land. 2 Exod. xx. 12. 
Ane phytician cutteth off a long diſeaſe. Ecclus. x. 10. 


Death will not be long in coming, and the covenant of tlie 
grave is not ihewed uno thee, Ecclus. x1V. 12. 
From the verb, to long.] Longing ; deſirous; or perhaps, 
long continued, from the ditpoſition to continue Juoking ac 
any ching deſired. 


The marble brought, erects the ſpacious dome, 
Or forms the pillars ſong-extended rows 
On which the planted grove and penſile garden grows, 
FER e PEWEs 


With mighty barres of long-enduring braſs. Fairfax. 
When the trumpet toundeth /org, tuey thall come up to the 
mon. Exod. xix. 13. 
The martial Ancus N 
Furbiſh'd the ruity {word again, ES 
Retum'd the /ong-torgotten ihield. Dryden. 
One of theie advantages, that which Corneille hes laid 
down, is the making choice of come ſignal and I- expected 
day, whereon the action of the play is to depena, Dryden. | 
So ſtood the pious prince unmov'd, and 40g 
SButtain'd che madnets of the noily throng. Dryden's A. 
The Mute reſumes her /oyg-forgotten lays, =» 
And Love, reitor'd, his ancient realm ſurveys. Drydon. 
No man has complained that you have diucourſed too {0/27 
on any ſubject, for you leave us in an eagernels of learning 
more. 8 Di den. 


The realm | 
That long-contended prize tor which you tought. Dryden. 

It may help io put an end to chat /ozg-agitated and umca— 
ſonable queition, whether man's will be tree or nv? Locke. 
Ns i Heav'n reſtores | | 
To thy fond wiſh the /org-expected ſhores. Pope's O 
gnifies for more time; and in the 
| ſuperlative, tor molt time. | „„ 
W hen ſhe could not /ozger hide him, ſhe took for him an 
ark of bullruſhes. Exod. ii. 3: 
Eldeſt parents ſignifies either the eldeſt wen and women 
that have had children, or thoſe who have {ozg:7/7 had 3 


Per ia left for you 


Not long after there aroſe againſt it a tempeſtuous wind. 
| 1 5 Acts, xxvii. 14. 
5. At a point of duration far diſtant. Th 
It the world had becn eternal, thoſe woul 
in it, and generally ſpread long ago, and beyond the memory 


of all ages. Tulotſon's Sermcns. 


Say, that you once were virtuous long ago? 5 
A trugal, hardy people. | Phillipss Briton. 


5 Them among | 
There ſat a man ot ripe and pertc& age, 7 
Who did them meditate ali his lite long. Fairy Queen. | 
Some lay, that ever gainit that ſeatun comes, 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of aawning ſingeth all night /zzg, 
And then they tay no ſpirit walks abroad. 
'The nights are wholeſome, then no plancts ſtrike, 
No tary takes, no witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow'd and ſo gracious is the time, Shay. Haxlot,, 
He ted me all my life lor to this day. Gen. xlviii. 1 
Forty ycars long was I grieved with this generation. F/. 
6. Y. u. [zelang, a fault, Saxon. ] By the fault; by the 
tailure. A word now out of uſe, but truly Engliſh. | 
| Relpective and wary men had rather ſce quietly their own, 
and wiſh that the world may go well, ſo it be not I of them, | 
than with pains and hazard make themſelves adviiers tor the 
common good. Hooker, b. v. 
Maine, Bloys, Poitiers, and Tours, are won away 
Long all of Somerſet, and his delay. 
Miſtreſs, all this coyl is Ing of you. Shakeſpeare. 
Tf we owe it to him that we know ſo much, it is perhaps 
long of his fond adorers that we know fo little more. Glanv. 
To LONG. v. u. [gelangen, German, toaſk. Sinne.] To de- 
fire earneſtly; to wiſh with eagerneſs continued, with for or 
alter before the thing deſired. 1 
Freſh expectation troubled not the land 
With any long d. for change, or better ſtate. 
And thine eyes thall look, and fail with 4%, for them. 
: Deut. xxviil. 32. 
If earſt he wiſhed, now he longed fore. Fairfax, b. i. 
The great maſter perceived, that Rhodes was the place the 
Turkiſh tyrant loge after. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
li the report be good, it cauteth love, 
And longing hope, and well aſſured joy. 
His tons, who ſeek the tyrant to ſuſtain, 
And long for arbitrary lords again, | 
He dooms to death deſerv'd. Dryden's An. 
Glad of the gift, the new-made warrior goes, | 
And arms among the Greeks, and longs for equal foes, 
| Dryden. 
Elſe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond deſire, i 
This longing after immortality?  - Addiſon's Cato, 
There's the tie that binds you; 
You ang to call him father: Marcia's charms 
Work im your heart unſeen, and plead for Cato. Addiſin. 
Nicomedes longing for herrings, was ſupplied with treſh 
ones by his cook, tnough at a great diſtance from the ica. 


© * Arbuthuot en Coins. 

| Through ſtormy teas | 

I courted dangers, and I % jor death. A. Phillips. 
LoxnGANIMITY. 2./. | onganimitas, Latin; langamimiis, Fr.] 
Forbeurancez patience of offences. a 
It had overcome the patienge of Job, as it did the meek- 
neſs of Moſes, and mrely had maſtered any but the %- 
nimity and laſting ſufferance of God. Vulgar Errours, 
Inat innocent and noly matron had rather So cla in the 
ſnowy white rohes of meckucts and {anganimiiy, than in the 
purple mantle of blood. Horwel's Ensland' Tears, 
Lo'NGBoar. 2. /. The largeſt boat belonging to a thip, 
At the tir't qeſeent on. thore, he did countenance the land- 


French.] All along; througl.out. 


D awies. 


LoRGE'VITY. u. ſ. {[longeuis, Latin. 


LoxnG!MANOUS. cd. Lenguemain, Fr 


ö n * 7 Fa y =_ 4 4 5 ? N 
LO NGING LV o al . | 1107171 2 g. 


Lo N SSH. aH. Li. m νε. Some! 
LO'NGITUDE. u. fc [ling lu, Fiench 


* i . 4 1 
1. Length; the greateſt dunenon. 


2. he circumkerence of the earth mea. 


of Candahar for dow'r I brought, * 


r 


d have been fou nd | 


Shakejp. Henry VI. 


Shakeſp. | 


N 5 LETS 
That thole are countries lutiavle e oP. 
convelient to live in, appears trom the 
tives. 019.0: the na. 

The inſtances of longevity are chief'y nne EH 
mious. | bibs. 
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ot map, g 


eta n 
Hort 


75 
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* 125. 

Sil the adne 
o *} - 
{; T4 cer Alf c h. 

y . e AH 8 

Long- handed; luving long hands. > 44, Lawn 

, 54.4 3 — . 1} IE ok 1 a : 

The vilkuny of this Chrition exceeded the perſecution 


heathens, witoſc malice was never to 405 imac nt a: c 

. $24 . . 8 / 3 TOES 

the foul ot their enemies, or to exten ung the eite Nr 

ely fiums. Brow's Velcar Emu, 
L 5 7 _ l, 4 SS | "et FLUTS, 5. . * 

ONCLMETRY.7.f. CLlangus and er, de 

The art or practice of meaſuring diſtanc es. ch.) 


Our two eyes are lixe two difierent ft 
by the afliſtance of which the dittance 


AMions in {orpamer.., 
<3 1 1 


etween two chi. 
= VL. % 22 


Praying for him, and caſting a long look that way, he faw | meatured, . Cen, Phil. pri, 

the galley leave the purluit, Sidney, | LONGING. . . [from long.] FEarneſt elite; continua 2:5 

By ev ry circumttanice I know he loves When within ſhort time I came to the wenyce goo 

Yet he but doubts, and parlies, and caſts out tain withes, and that thole wiſhes grew to uncuice [rp © 

| Many a long look-tor ſuccour. Dryden. when I would iz my thoughts vpon nothing, but hit. 

7. Reaciung to a great diſtance. | - Iittle varying they mould end with Philockey, © Ot 

It the way be too long tor thee. _ Deut. xiv. 24. I have a-woman's lnging, ä 
They are old by reaſon of the very long journey. %). ix. An appetite ther am tick withal, 

8, [In mutick and pronunciation. ] Protracted : as, a long note; To Ie great Hector 10.410 weeds of peace, Lain 

a long ly llable. | TT Nh The will is teft to the pucluitof rearer fitiska Alen _ 


ö © _ 5 12 1125 e 1 . LS © 
to the removol of thoſe uneatneties which it then, tecle m 
want of, and {9ng720 utter, thai. | O'S 
? 9 es 
* ITT , J V. ich mocttant Wil gu 
Fo-his flit bias /:2252445 ly h leans, a: 
And rather would be great by wick: means 

1 MS | 


5 Sr ontuds, Lovin 1 
4 


8 
WY SE 
- 


Tue ancients did diterming the u 
which we 
tude, 1 0 

i . 3 : * WER Sg 

The varicty of the alphabet was in mere 44 
but ine thoutand, paris of our bodies mw 
tituation in ati diinenſions of tolid belles: 
Uplies all ove and over again, anovervhelinn. 

- a new abvis ot untathomable number. gen 

* d w s * . . 4 

4 MS unsere giarnattonis AN ch and 
tron by certain and gitabhthed laws, accord 
matter ang z,] Of. diſtance, that it cant 
nor impane l. | P: 


an "i * it 
re louger than broad, by tue Ge 


FA 34 


— . 


of itt, 
lem any mer 
dian. BY es Hens 
Some 6t NIagellanus's company were tins ft ti that dec 
paſs the World through all the degrees of {init 
3. The diſtance of an 
any place, 


Lol 


part of the carth LO tay Cai or u 


To conclude 
75 What other way have we, 


Of longitud. 


> 5 * * 

But to ma iv when and where theadark c. I'pfes.0 2 Pen 

His was the metavd of ditcoverino the (oreitud ty hy, i; 
veliets. | Arba:huut and Foes Mart, 


4. The pontion of any thing to cat or welt. 


The icugilude of i tar 1s its diſtance f. 


TY 


m-the fut pet 
of numcration toward the eat, Which Brit point unte zue 
ancients, waz the vernal equinex. Brown's Vale, Lr. 
LONGITU DINAL. ay. (tom cat Ii aud; long itulindi, . 
Mceaſured by the length; running 1 the wigett duschen.“ 
Long itudina is oppoled to traylverte: these cette 
diſtended, and their ο],h diameters ancned, a1 
the length of the whole mute! tortened. 0: F BH 
Lo'NGLY. ad. ¶trom long.) Lougingiy; 
Mater, you look'd to % on tue maid, 


with great lik. 
12 


Perhaps, you mark not What's the pili of all. att. 
LO'NGSOME. ad}. [irom eng.] Tedious; woankome 0, 8 
lengtn. . = OD 

hey found the war ſochurlith and {-ng/ameyins they 
then to a icſolution, that; as long as Englamt Book in te 
to ſuccour tavle countries, they {pould but contume theme 
ſel ves in an eadiets war. Bacon War grit Spain, 
When chilPd by adverſe tnows, and beating ran, 

We. tread with weary Iteps the {578/07 plain. Privr 
LO'XGSUFFERING. adj. [lng und er.] Patient; . 


eauly provoked, 
I be. Lord Ged, merciiul and 
abun lan in ggodueis. 


þ . * . * , 2 
145 5 75 ug. * 
Srac iO0US, we i bed 51 
LAC. 


> XXX \ f 
CICINCHC 5 


7e. 


* 


* 4 
mA ET. 
as vis 

5 7 


Aye, that I will come cut an Ti vodert 


* 
4 


1e. 
o 


1 Ll. 36 
FER 1 
1e; ; 


moſt in a parallel ine to Naples. 
Lo'NGWINDED. dj. {long and <viad.}) 
dious. | | | 


| Long-v 
My f:mile you minded, 

Which, I contcis, is too [or77tinded. 3 
Lo'x6W1SE. adv. long and a.] In the longitudina 
tion. . : 
They make alittle crots of a quill, longavi//e of that parte 
the quill which hath the pith, and CL0{LWILC ot that Pics 
of the quill wichout pith, | Pact 
He was laid upon two beds, the one jcine t #293 00, 
the other, boch which he filied with his length. 44e. 
Loo. . /. A game at cards. 3 
A ſeciet indignation, that all thoſe affections of the U 
ſhould be thus vilely thrown away upon a han Lat 469. 

In the fights Cf %%. 

Lo'oBiLY. adj. Cle and like 
The plot of the tarce was a grammar tchoo!, e he” 
ſetting his boys their letions, and a le , fee —_ 
ting in tor a part among the ichojars. L u 
Loo. . J. It is thut part aloft of the thip which les 9999 
tore the chels- trees, as far as the bulk head of the e le. 


* 
cM ie Py 


der 


0 


49% 


1er 


p N -»* 
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] Aukward ; clum!\. 


the ma. 
11.5 


To Loor. v. a. To bring the ſhip cloſe to a wind 5 
Lo oB. 2. /. [Of this word the derivation is nette, 
ner mentions lapp, German, clio; and ani... 
clown, Welch, which ſeems to be the true o- 
ber; a clumſy clown, 

| The vices trace 

From the father's ſcoundrel race. 
Wno could give the lech tuch airs ? 


Were they matons, were they buicheis? & 
LO'OFED. ad. [irom ae. Gone 104 diitance. 
She once being aft, Anthony 
Claps on his lea-wing, like A doatirg malta, 0. 
, 417 


Leaving the fight. Shakejp Aal 4 4 

To LOOK. . u. [locan, Saxon. ] 
wN ©” 4 * A 
1. To direct the eye to or from any objec. 


ing in his 4% t. rotten, | 
hey firſt betray cheir maſters, and then, when they ud the | 


g:cc than either of the other. 


veſſel ſink ing, fave tlemſelves in the ion L EHrange. 


Your queen died, ſhe was more worth fluch, 1 17 
Than what you ron now; Shakelpe Poet. 
The gois {ook down, and the unntr rt nh. ee 
They laugh at, Shakiſprars Feet: 
Abi.aelech looted out at a window, ant” Tay) 
.. Mie iniquities have taken hold upon me, 10 „ nn, 
able to lot up. e 


— - 


2. 


1 5 


{ 


FYF 


LOO 


Hewas ruddy, and of a beautiful countenance, and goodly 


* 


1 = fathers hall not {ook back to their children. Jer. 


He had ook. 4 round about on them with anger. Mark, ii. 
Tae ſtate would call the eye, and {ook avout to ice, whe- 
"os Hee were any head under whom 1 might unite. Bacon, 
7 ne devices of arching WULCY Wandut ipulng, DE pretty 
ente e on, but Nowung to health. Bacon 5 byjays, 
me obcars wakes Whether the tun be in the meridian, 
ang e between it and the horizon, and trom what 
1 Kae the benolders 4% upon it, Boyle on Colours, 
Z I: yl Father walt the unn OT the river dry, than rare 
2 © {0c þ about for a bridge. , g L Ejirange. 
MPS rigs he took d under with liis eycs, 
ene WOman $1ears Orden Knight's Tale. 
Nad seine Woman s tenrs. 5 8 
Bertran; ir thou GAL It lool out ; ; 2 
Upon you aughier d holt. Dryden's Spanijh Friar. 


I C41) t, wich fone trndignation, 4% on an il copy of 


lend original; much leis can 1 venoid with patience 
an cx 4 © 


Virgil and Homer abuicd to their taces, by a boiching in- 
oo >. : Dryden. 


4 >. 
th Meer. 


1 „ e ute this profecultion in particular cales, till 
oy PAR oke ociore thein, and intormed themſelves, whe- 
tht that Particular tlung lie in 1 way. to [neu mal pe 

There may be in his reach a book containing pictures 
ar! d1COUTICS capable to delight and mitrudt him, which tg 
le may never take che pains 10 4% into. ee ee 

Lenareis tow whe communicate their thoughts in print, 
Icannot but bool with a tricndly regard, provided there ran 
ndency an their writings to Vice, Addifon's Freebolde . 

A oli and fubttandal greatnets of foul /ooks down with a 
gecrous neglect on ine centures and applauſes of the multi- 
tu le. 


wieek, ard {ok about me to tec how few friends 1 have lett, 
WIecX, Al 1 N : Pope to Swift. 
The optick nerves of ſuch animals as 40% the tame way 


brain; but the optick nerves ot tuch animals as do not look 
tle fame way witn both eyes, as ot fithes, do not meet. 
| Newton's Opticks. 
To have power of ſceing. 
hay Po Sn thy lite lodg'd ina brittle glaſs, | 
Ana leit through, but to it cannot pals, Dryden, 
3. To direct the intellectual eye. | 
and to come; let us {cok up to God, and every man retorm 
ö OWN Ways. . 5s 
196 he not only to look at the bare action, but at the rea- 
ſon ot lt. IS Stulling fleet, 
The man only ſaved the pigeon from the hawk, that he 
nue ht eat it limicit; and it we {0k well about us, we ſhall 
fir.) his to be the cate of molt inediations. L Eftrange. 
They will not lh beyond the received notions Of AC Patce 
and age, nor have 10 pretumptuous a thought as to be witer 
than tneir neighbours, 0 on  Lbcxe. 
Every one, ut he would io into himlelf, would find {me 
detect of his particular genus... Loc a. 


. 0 ob © Oe 18 Pry | BHS % > N 
Caance a man's view of things; let him [59% into the tu- 


ture are of blits or milery, and fee God, the righieous 
Judge, ready to render every man accurvilig tt his dccals, 
| EO OO I | 28 Locle. 
q To expect. „„ . Wis 
| : Being once chaft, he ſpeaks 
What's in his heart; and that is there, which {ooks . 
With us to break his neck. —Shakejpeate's Corioants. 
It he long deterred the march, he mult 4%% to tight another 


battle hetore he could reach Oxtord. _ Clarendon. 
8. To take care; to watch, IN 
I {:% that ye bind them fait. Shakejpeore. | 


He that gathered a hundred buſhels of N had thereby 
a property in them: he was only to %% that he uled them 

betore they ſpoiled, elſe he robbed others. Locle. 
6 To be directed with regard to any object. 


Let thine eyes {gk right on, and let thine cyclids loch } 
; Prov. iv. 25. 


fraught before thee. 

7. To have any particular appearance, 
5 | 1 took the way, : 
Which through a path, but fcarcely printed, lay; 
And Hd as lightly prets'd by tairy teet. 4 
That ſpotleis modetty of private and publick life, that ge- 
nerous ſpirit, which all other Chriſtians ought to labour atcer, 
Would do in us as if they were natural. rat's SEFmCns. 
Pitty, as it is thought a way to the favour of God; and 
ſonunc, as it 479 like the effect cither of that, or at leutt ot 
prudence and courage, beget authority. Tempue. 

Cowards are offenſive to my fight; 
Nor hol they fee me do an act that looks 

Below the courage of a Spartan king. 
Shouſd ! publith any tavours done me by your lordthip, 1 

WM atraid it would doo more like vanity than gratitude. 


U 


Addijon. | 


Something very noble may be diſcerned, but it /ogberb 
cumberſome. Felton en the Cloſſicks. 
„Late, a lad ſpectacle, of woe, he trod — 
The delart fands, and now he looks a god. Pope's Od uf. 
From the vices and follies of others, obterve how tuch a 
Pictice Hels in another herton, and reinember that it /coks 
% ul, or werte, in yourtclt, Waits. 
' 2 leem. . ; 
10 complain of want, and vet refuſe all offers of a ſup- 
P'Y, cks very ſullen. 
his makes it loo the more like truth, nature being tru- 
in her principles, but various in the effects thence ariſing. 


Cheyie's Philoſophical Principles. | 


9. To bare any air, mien, or manner. 

Nay JE not big, nor amp, nor ſtare, nor fret, 
Wil be mater or what is mine own. 
i What haſte 490 bs through his eyes? 
9 ſhould he {cob that ſeems to 1pcak things ſtrange. 

i Shaxefpeare. 
Give me your hand, and truſt me you d well, and bear 
Jour years ver Well. | 

Can thete, or iuch, be any aids to us? 
"68 they as they were built to ſhape the world, 
ea MCIENt to Cur enterprize? 
En Jcanpot tell what a man ſays; if he will be 
apc way easily know what he 40%. Collier. 
Ve * his lot to % fingular in looſe and licentious 

1. T. 8 to become a by-wordl. Atterbury s Sermens. 

ating the air in any particular manner, in regarding or 


wi,oicome the condition of the time, 
"en cannot {gh more hideoully on me, 
dan 1 have drawn it in my tentaly. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Bing. which was the wortt now lcalt afflicts me: 
nels, tor had I tight, contus'd with ſheme, 
could I once 1201 up, or heave the head? 


0 


Net | Mien. 
Mated wer a to you with reVerence, and would bc ant- 
ie in his we light of him at whole ſoul they have taken 
u. 7; = ings, Swijt to Pepe. 
It will hay %at one. To be alarmed ; to be vigilant., 
m: Port thote men who dwell careleſs 20% look avout 
1 cr into ſerwus confultadon how they may avert 
* Decay of Patty. 


elicctual beings, in their conſtant endeavours after ue 


Adijon's Spectator, N* 255. 
Ive nothing left but to gather up tae rel:ques ot a |. 


with both eyes, as of men, meet before they come into thc | 


Jn retard of our deuverance paſt, and our danger preſent 


Bacon New Ailantis.: 


Dryden, : 


Dryd. Cleomenes. 


Burnt's Theory of the Karth, | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Ben. Johnſen. |. 


LOO 


eſpecially if troubled with a cough, Harwey on Conjumpicns. 
John's caute was a good milch cow, and many a man tub- 
lited his tamily out ot it: however, John began to think it 
high ume 70 look about him. Arbuthnot's Hit. of John Bull. 
12. 10 LOOK ajter. Lo attend; to take care ot; to oblerve 
witn Care, ANXIETY, Or tenderncts, 


thole tliings which are coming on the earth, Luke, XXI. 26. 
Politencis ot manners and knowledge of the world, thoul:l 
principally be looked ajter in a tutor. Locke on Educat.on. 
A mother was wont to indulge her daughters, when any 

of tuem delired dogs, iquirrels, or birds ; but then they muit 
be lure to {ok dillgentiy after them, that they. were not ul 
uicd, Locke on Education. 


point torth the place whereunto it is now retreated, 
Wioadward, 
13. To Look for. To expect. 

Phalantus s difgrace was engrieved, in lieu of comfort, of 
Ariclia, who telling him tte never /ooked for other, bade him 
teek tome other nuitrels., Sidney. 

Being a labour of to great difficulty, the exact performance 
thereot we may rather wiih than look For. oer, b. v. 

| : Thou. REES 

Shalt feel our juſtice, in whole eaſieſt paſſage a 

Lek for no leis than death. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

It we un wiltully after that we have received the Know- 
ledge ot tue truth, there remaineth no more ſacrifice tor ims, 
but a certain teartul % for of judgment. Heb. x. 
In dealing with cunning pertons it 18 good to ſay little to 
them, and that which they leait % /r. Bacon's Ejjays. 
_ This mittake was not tuch as they {2ted for ; and, though 
the error in form teemed to be contented to, yet the tubltance 
ot the accuſation might be ſtill intiſted on. Clarenden, 
Inordinate anxiety, and unnecetfury tcruples in conteition, 
inſtead of ſetting you tree, which is che benefit to be 40 


or, by contettion, perplex you the more. | Taylor. 
Look now for no enchaniung voice, nor fear 
The bait of honied words. | 


LEP Ailton. 
h Drown'a in deep deſpair, 5 
He darcs not offer one repenting prayer: | 
mut with patience all the terms attend, | 
Till mine is calb'd; and that long look'd for day 
Is {til encumber'd with tome new. delay. Dryden's Juv. 
This hmitation ot Adam's empire to his line, will lave 
thote the labour who would {ok for one heir amongſt the race 
ot brutes, but will very little contribute to the ditcovery ot 
one amongſt men. Locke. 
to obterve narrowly,  _ 
His nephew's levies to him appear'd 
Jo be a preparation *gainit the Polack 
But better look'd into, he truly round 
It was againtt your liginets, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Ihe more trequently and narrowly we {cok into the works 
of nature, the more occation we ſhall have to admire their 
beauty, A..." Atterbuty's Sermons. 
It 1s very well worth a traveller's whule to {ook ii all tim 
lies in his way. | Addijon on-liaty. 
| 15. 10 LOOK on. To reltpect; to regard; to eitcem; to con- 
under; to vie; to tamk on. | 5 
come lecretly ducontent, and 4 upon men and matters with 
au evil cye. | | Bacon Hays. 


weighed not only every thought, but every word and ſylla- 


ble. | BE Dryden. 
„„ It a harmlets maid 
Should ere a wife become a nue, 
Her friends would {54 her the wore, 


16. 70 LOOK on. To connder. 8 2 . 
He looked upon 1t as morally impoſſible, for perſons infi- 
niicly proud to trame their minds to an impartial coniidel a- 


cruis, 
Do we not all profeſs to be of this excellent religion ? But 
who will beheve that we do o, that ſhall %% n the ac- 
tions, and conhder the hives of the greateit part of Chriltians ? 
8 Tillotſan's Sermons. 

In the want and ignorance of almoſt all things, they J- 

ed upon themiclves as the happiett and witelt people of the 
univerte, | Locke on Human Underſianding. 
Thote prayers you make tor your recovery are to be {cooked 


continuance of your ticknets. Malte Prepar. for Death. 
17. To LOOK on. Lo be a mere idle ſpectator. 
I'll be a candle-holder, and 4% or. 

Some come to mect their friends, and to make merry; 
others come only to look on, 
18. 70 LOOK over. To examine; to try one by one. 

Look ver the pretent and the former time, 

It no example of to vile a crune | 

Appears, then mourn. Dryden's Juvenal. 

A young chuid, diſtracted with the number and variety of 


| X | Locke on Education. 
19. To LOOK out. To ſearch; to ſeek. 

- When the thriving tradetman has ot more than he can 
well employ in trade, his next thoughts are to look out for 
- a purchaie. : : Locke. 
| Where the body is affected with pain or ſickneſs, we ere 
forward enough to {yok out for remedics, to liſten greedily to 
every one that tuggelts them, and immediately to apply them. 
Atterbury's Sermons. 
Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expreflive, and com- 
pact, we mult i ozt for words as beautitul and comprehen- 
ve us can be tound. | Felton on the Claſſicks. 
Ih curious ae looking out, ſome tor tlattery, ſome tor 
ironies, in that poem; the ſour folks think they have found 

out ſome. | 
20. ToLook out. To be on the watch. 
Is a man bound to look out ſharp to plague himſelf? Collier. 

21. To LOOK to. To watch; to take care of. 
There is not a more tcartul wild towl than your lion liv- 


Let this fellow be looked to ; let ſome of my people have a 
ſpecial care of him. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
Uncleanly ſcruples fear not you ; look to't., Shakeſp. 

| Know the ſtate of thy flocks, and l well to thy herds. 
| Prov. xxvii. 23. 
When it came once among our people, that the ſtate of- 
fered conditions to ſtrangers that would ſtay, we had work 
enough to get any of our men to {ook t our thip. Bacon. 
f any took fanctuary for cate of treaſon, the king might 
appoint him keepers to 10% to him in ſanctuary. Bacon, 
The dog's running away with the fleih, bids the cook 4 
better to it another time. L' Eftrange. 


For the truth of the theory I am in no wiſe concerned; the 
compoſer of it mult 40 ta that. 
22. Jo Look t9. 
To LOOK. v. a. 
1. To ſeek; to fearch for. 


| Looking my love, I go from place to place, 


Voodævard. 
To behold. | | 


If you find a waſting of your fleſh, then loo about you, 
1 Sam, xvi. 12. | 


Mens hearts tailing them tor fear, and for looking after | 


My ſubjest does not oblige me to [ok after the water, or 


Amaz'd ne lies, and ladly 4e jor death. Drydea's Juv. | 


14. To LOOK into. To examine; to ſift; to inſpect clolely ; | 


Ambitious men, it they be checked in their detires, be- 


I looked on Virgil as a ſuccinct, majeſtick writer; one who | 
Prior. i By 


tion of a religion tat taught nothing but icl;-denial and the | 
South's Sermoits.. 


upgn us beit heard by God, it they move lum to a longer 


Shakeſpeare. 
Bacon's Apophth. 


his play-gaines, tired his maid every day to look them over. | 


Swwijt ta Pope. 


ing; and we ought to look 79 it. Shakeſpeare. 
Who knocks ſo loud at door ? A * 
Logk io the door there, Francis. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Like a young fawn that late hath loſt the hind, 
And leck each where, 
My tather is here 40 for every day, 
To puts atiurance of a dower, 
2. To turn the eye upon. 
Let us /ook one another in the face. 
3. To influence by looks, | 
Such a {pirit mult be left behind! 
A tpirit fit to itart into an empire, 
And hoe the world to law. 
4. To LOOK out. 


8 penſer . 
Shakeſpeare, 


> Kings, xiv. 8, 


ork to Pryden's Cleomenes, 
Jo difcover by ſearching. 
came to hand, I round encouragement from them to /9ok out 
all the bills I could. : | 
Wnocver has tuch treatment when he is a man, will look 
out other company, with whom he can be at eate. Locke. 
Look. inter}, | properly the imperative mood of the verb : it 
is ſometimes {cok ye. ] Sec! lo! behold! obſerve! = 
_ Look! where he comes, and my good man too; he's as far 
from jealouly as Lam from giving him caule, Shale. 
Look you, he mult ſcem thus to the world: fear not your 
advancement, kts Shakeſpeare. 
Loc, when the world hath feweſt barbarous people, but 
ſuch as will not marry, except they know means to live, as 
it is almolt everywhere at this day, except Tartary, there is 
no danger of inundations of people. 


mutt not carve out our own quality; for at this rate a cobler 
may make himſelf a lord, Collier on Pride. 
Look. x. /. 1 


1. Air of che face; mien; caſt of the countenance. 


22 Thou cream-tac'd lown, 
Where got'ſt thou that gooſe look ? Shakeſpeare, 
Thou wilt {ave the atflicted people, but wilt bring down 
high looks, Pjalm xvili. 27. 

_ Them gracious Heav'n for nobler ends deſign'd, 

Their io erected, and their clay rehn'd. J. Dryden, jun. 
And though Death be the king of terrors, yet pain, dil- 
grace, and poverty, have frighttul looks, able to diſcompoſe 


moit men. Locke, 
2. Ihe act of looking or ſeeing. | . 

Then on the crowd he caſt a furious look, REG 

And wither'd all their |trength. Dryden, 


When they met they made a ſurly ttand, 
And glar'd, like angry lions, as they paſs'd, | 
And with'd that ev'ry {ook might be their latt, Dryden. 

Lo'OKER. 7. J. (trom look. }] 5 „ 

1. One that looks. | 

2. LOOKER on. Spectator, not agent. 

. Shepherd's poor pipe, when his harſh ſound teſtifies an- 
gullh, into the fair he, an, paſtime, not paſſion, enters, 
„ : | | | „ We « 
Such labour is then more neceſſary than pleaſant, both to 
them which undertake it, and tor the /5okers on. Hooker. 
| My butinets in this ſtate FI be 
Made me a {coker an here in Vienna; | 
Where I have teen corruption boil and bubble : 
Lill it v'er-run the ttew. SH. Meaſure for Meaſure, 
Did not this fatal war affront thy coait ? _ 
Vet latteſt thou an idle er on. Fairfax, b. i. 

Ihe Spaniard's valour lieth in the eye of the ober on; 

but the Englith valour lieth about the toldier's heart: a va- 


things. 8 2 
85 Ihe people love him; 
Ihe holers on, and the enquiring vulgar, 


He with'd he had indeed been gone, 1 
And only to have ſtood a looker on. Addiſon's Ovid. 
LOOK1NG-GLASS. 2. J. [loo and glaſs.) Muter; a glas 
which thews forms keflected. . 3 
Command a mirror hither ſtraight, 
That it may thew me what a face J have. 
—Go tome of you and fetch a /ooking-glaſs, 


We ſhould-make no other ule of our ne1ghbours faults 
than we do of a /coking-glaſs, to mend our own manners 
7. x 8 . L'Eftrange. 
The ſitace of the lake of Nemi is never ruffled with the 
Icalt breath of wind, which perhaps, together with the clear- 
nels of its waters, gave it formerly the name of Diana's 
luoking-glejs. 3 | Addiſon on Italy. 
Loom. 1. J. {from glomus, à bottom of thread, Minjhaww. 
Lome is a general name tor a tool or inſtrument, Junius. } 
Ihe frame in which the weavers work their cloth. 

He muſt leave no uneven thread in his %, or by indulg- 
ing to any one ſort of reproveable diſcourſe himfelt, defeat 
all his endeavours againſt the reſt. Goverum, of the Tongue, 
Mine. va, ſtudious to compoſe Fi 

Her twiited threads, the web the ſtrung, 


| 79 Loom. v. a. [leoman, Saxon. ] To appear at ſea, Skinner, 


Loo. n. . A bird. OY 
A loom is as big as a gooſe; of a dark colour, dappled 
with white ſpots on the neck, back, and wings; each fea- 
ther marked near the point with two ſpots : they breed in 
Farr Iſland. __ .,_ . Grew's Muſæum. 
Loox. 2. /. [This word, which is now uſed only in Scot- 


drel; a raſcal, © 
Thou cream-tac'd lon! 
Where got'ſt thou that gooſe look? 
Ihe falſe don, who could not work his will 
By open force, employ'd his flatt'ring ſkill: 
I hope, my lord, faith he, I not offend; | 8 
Are you atraid of me that are your friend? Dryden. 
This young lord had an old cunning rogue, or, as the 


coll a Jack of all trades. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 
LOOP. z./. { from lonpen, Dutch, to run. ] A double through 
which a ſtiing or lace is drawn; an ornamental double or 
fringe. | | | 
Nor any ſkill'd in /29ps of int ring fine, 
Might in their diverſe cunning ever dare 


With this, fo cuious network, to compare, Spenſer, 
Make me to ſes't, or at leaſt ſo prove it, | 
That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, | 
To hang a doubt on. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Bind our crooked legs in hoops 
Made of ſhells, with ſilver /o9ps. Ben. Johnſon. 


An old fellow ſhall wear this or that ſort of cut in his 
cloaths with great integrity, while all the reſt of the world 
are degenerated into buttons, pockets, and {cops AAdiſan. 

Lo'oPED. adj. [from ep.] Full of holes. 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 

That 'bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm! 

How ſhall your houſcleſs heads and unted tides, 

Your /o9p'd and window'd raggednets, defend you 

From featons ſuch as theſe. Shakeſp. King Lear, 

Lo'OPHOLE. 2. /. [/o9p and hole,}] 

1. Aperture; hole to give a paſſage, . 

| The Indian herd{man, ſhunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his paſturing herds ; 


Milton. 


At loopholes cut through thickeſt ſhade, 
| Ere the blabbing Eaſtern ſcout 
f 7 D The 


Calting my eye upon ſo many of the general bills as next 


Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 


DH Bacon's Eſſays, 
Look you! we that pretend to be ſubjeR to a conitituuon, 


— adv << 


lour of glory and a valour of natural courage are two 
| „ das. 


WII talk themtelves to action. Denham's Sopby. NE 


| | Shaleſp. 
There 15s none ſo homely but loves a locking-glaſs. South. 


And o'er a /oozz of marble hung.  Addijon, 
A thouland maidens ply the purple loom, 
To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. Prior, 


land, is the Engliſh word 9202.) A ſorry fellow; a ſcoun- 


Shakeſþ. Macbeth. | 


Scots call it, a falſe lohn of a grandfather, that one might 


— 
4. 
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7 LOOSE. . 4. Cleran, Saxon.) 


2. To relax. 


4. To free from impriſonment. 


6. To 


The nice morn on the Indian ſteep, 


From her cabin'd /oophole peep. a Milton. 
Walk not near yon corner houſe by night; for there are 


blunderbuſles planted in every loophole, that go off at the 


{queak:ing ot a nddle, 
4. Athift; an evalion, 
Needlets, or needful, I not now contend, 
For (till you have a loophole for a friend. Dryden. 
Lo'oPHOLED. adj. {trum loophole.) Full of holes; full of 
openings, or void ſpaces. 
This uneaſy loophol'd gaol, 
In which y' are hamper'd by the fetlock, i 
Cannot but put y' in mind of wedlock. Hudibras, P. ii. 
LookD. u. / { berd, Dutch; from lourdant, French; lurden, 
Erſe; a heavy, ſtupid, or witleſs fellow. D. Trevoux de- 
rives lourdant from Lorde or Lourde, a village in Gaſcoigny, 
the inhabitants of which were formerly noted robbers, tay 
they. But dexterity in robbing implies ſome degree of ſub- 
tilty, from which the Gaſcoigns are ſo tar removed, that, at 
this day, they are aukward and heavy to a proverb. The 
Erſe imports ſome degree of knavery, but then it is uſed in 
x ludicrous ſenſe, as in Engliſh, you pretty rogue; though 
in general it denotes reproachtul heavineſs, or ſtupid lazi- 
nels. Spenſer's Scholiaft ſays, loord was wont, among the 
old Britons, to ſignify a lord; and therefore the Danes, that 
- uſurped their tyranny here in Britain, were called, for more 
dread than dignity, {urdars, i.e, lord Danes, whole inſo- 
lence and Dos 4 was ſo outrageous in this realm, that if it 
fortune a Briton to he going over a bridge, and ſaw the 
Dane ſet foot upon che tame, he muſt return back till the 
Dane was clean over, elſe he mult abide no leſs than preſent 
death: but being afterward expelled, the name of lurdane 
became ſo odious unto the people whom they had long op- 
preſſed, that, even at this day, they ule tor more re roach to 


Dryden s Spaniſh Friar, 


* 


call the quartan ague the fever lurdane. So far the Scholiaſt, | 


but erroneouſly. From Spenſer's own words, it ſignifies 


ſomething of ſtupid dulnels rather than magiſterial arro--- 


gance. achean.] A drone, _ 
Siker, thou's but a lazy lord, _ 
And rekes much of thy winke, POE 
That with tond terms and witleſs words 
To bleer mine eyes do'ſt think. Spenſer's 


1. To unbind; to untie any thing faſtened. 

The ſhoes of his feet Iam not worthy to looſe. 
Canſt thou 400% the bands of Orion? Job, xxxviii. 31. 
Who is wortliy to {o9ſe the leals thereof. Rep. v. 2. 

This is to cut the knot when we cannot looſe it. Burnet. 

The joints of his loins were looſed. 
3. To unbind any one bound, | 
Looſe and bring him to me. Luke, xix. 30. 

He loſed, and iet at liberty, four or five kings of the pro- 

ple of that country, that Berok kept in chains. Abbot, 


| Looſe thoſe appointed to death. 
T' he captive haſteneth that he may be [29/ed. 
5. To free Fa any obligation. 
Art thou {-oſet from a wite, ſeek not a wife. 
tree trom any thing that ſhackles the mind. 
Ay; there's the man, who, /oos'd from luſt and pelf, 
Leſs to the pretor owes than to himſelt, Dryden's Per. 


Pſalm cii. 20. 


Vaiab. 


1 Cor. vii. 


7. To free from any thing ee 15 5 


. 0 


Loos. adj. from the verb.I 
1. Unbound; unned. * 


4. Not crouded; not cloſe. 


Woman, thou art 400ſ 
diſengage. V 
When Bw was nam'd, they loo their hold again, 
Then ſprung ſhe forth, they follow'd her amain. Dryden. 


 ToLoosE. S. 2. To ſet tail; to depart by looling the anchor. 


Le ſhould have hearkened, and not have 0% d from Crete, 
72 5 VVV Ads, xxvii. 21. 
The emperor 1, from Barcelona, came to the 
Mago, in the ifland of Minorca. Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 
Locſing thence by niglit, they were driven by contrary 
winds back into Jus port. | „„ ͤ 7 


If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, I would 


turn her /ooſe to him; and what he gets more of her than | 


_ ſharp words, let it lic on my head. 
Lo! I ſce four men looſe walking. 

2. Not faſt; not fixcd. | | | | 
Thole few that claſhed might rebound after the collifion 

or if they cohered, yet by the next conflict might be ſepa- 
rated again, and ſo on in an eternal vicillitude of faſt and 

looſe, though without ever conſociating into the bodies of 
planets. „ Bentley's Sermons. 

3. Not tight: as, a looſe robe. 7 . 


Shakeſpeare. 


With extended wings a hoſt might paſs, 
With horſe and chariots, rank'd in Hoſe array. 
5. Wanton; not chaſte, 5 
Fair Venus ſeem'd unto his bed to bring 
Her, whom he waking cvermore did ween 
To be the chaſteſt flower that ay did ſpring 
On earthly branch, the daughter of a King, 
Now a logſe leman to vile ſervice bound. 
When /oo/e epiſtles violate chalte eyes, 
She half conſents who ſilently denies. 
6. Not cloſe; not conciſe; lax. | 
If an author be looſe and diifuſe in his ſtile, the tranſlator 
needs only regard the propriety of the language. 
Vague; indeterminate. | | 
It 1s but a looſe ming 
0 


Milton. 


0 to ſpeak of poſſibilities, without 
the particular deſigns; ſo is it to ſpeak of lawfulneſs with- 
out the particular caſcs. Bacon's Holy War. 

It ſeems unaccountable to be ſo exact jn the quantity of 
liquor where a ſmall error was of little concern, and to be 
ſo looſe in the doſes of powerful medicines, Arbuthnot. 

3. Not ſtrict; not rigid... | 

Becaule conſcience, and the fear of ſwerving from that 
which is right, maketh them diligent obtervers of circum- 
ſtances, the 400 regard whereot is the nurle of vlgar folly. 


9. UnconneRed ; rambling. 
I dare venture nothing without a ſtrict examination; and 

am as much aſhamed to put a hh indigeſted play upon the 
publick, as I ſhould be to offer braſs money in a ment. | 

y Dryden's Dedication to his Span) 

Vario ſpends whole mernings in running over 4% and 
ee pages, and with treſh curiolity is ever glancing 
over n»w words and ideas, and yct treaſures up but little 
knowledge. Watts's Improvement of the Mind, p. i. 

10. Lax of body; not coſtive. i 

What hath a great influence upon the health, is going to 
ſtool regularly : people that are very loſe have ſeldom ſtrong 
thoughts, or ſtrong Podies. Locke on Education. 

11. Diſengaged; not enſlaved. 

Their prevailing principle is, to fit as Io from thoſe 
pleaſures, and be as moderate in the uſe of them, as they 
ean. N Atterbury's Sermons. 

12. Diſengaged from obligation. 
Now ſtand 
Looſe of my vow; but who knows Cato's thoughts? 
| Addijon. 
13. Free from confinement. 


Wich the wildeſt tempeſts 40%; 


They did not let riſoners 7 homeward, LA. xiv. 17. | 


port of 


Dau. mi. 25. 


Dryden's Ovid. 


Felton. 


Paſtrals. $ 


Act. 1 


from thy infirmity. Luke, xiii. 12. 


Fairy Veen. 
15 alſo cauſeth trembling. 
Lo osEN ESS. . /. [from 40 


Hooker, b. v. 


Friar. 


Dan. v. 6. 
5 Lo'osELY. adv. from 100ſ e.] ä 
| 3- Without union or connection. 


4. Irregularly. | 


BY Negligently; careleſsly. 
? Weh 7 ug 


3. 


That thrown again upon the coaſt, 
I may once more repeat my pain. 
14. Remils; not attentive, 
15. To break LoosE. To =_ liberty. 
If to break looſe trom the conduct of reaſon, and to want 
that reſtraint of examination which keeps us from chuſing 
the worſe, be liberty, madmen and tools are only the free- 


Prior. 


n. 

Like two black ſtorms on either hand, 
Our Spaniſh army and the Indians ſtand 
This only ſpace betwixt the clouds is clear, 
Where you, like day, broke looſe from both appear. Dryd. 


16. To let Loos E. Jo {ct at liberty; to ſet at large; to tree | 


from any reſtraint. | 
And let the living bird 4% into the open field. 
| Lewit. xiv. 7. 
We ourſelves make our fortunes good or bad; and when 
God lets looſe a tyrant upon us, or a fickneſs, it we fear to 
die, or know not to be patient, the calamity is heavy upon 
us. Taylor's Hol, Living. 
In addition and diviſion, either of ſpace or duration, it is 
the number of its repeated dditions or divifions that alone 
remains diſtinct, as will appear to any one who will 4e his 
thoughts 400% in the vaſt expanſion of ſpace, or diviſibility 
of matter. | Lecke. 
It one way of improvement cannot be made a recreation, 
they mult be let looſe to tlie childith play they fancy; which 
they ſhould be weaned from, by being made ſurfeit of it. 
| | 3 IL Lecke on Education. 
LoosE. u. ſ. [from the verb.] | | 
1. Liberty; freedom from reſtraint. | 
Come, and forſake thy cloying ſtore, 
And all the buſy pageantry : 
That wite men ſcorn, and fools adore : 


Come, give thy ſoul a {oofe, and taſte the pleaſures of the | 


„„ PEE 
Lucia, might my big ſwoln heart 
Vent all its griefs, and give a looſe to ſorrow, 
Marcia could anſwer thee in ſighs. 
The fiery Pegatus diſdains 
\, To mind the rider's voice, or hear the reins; 
When glorious fields and opening camps he views, 
He runs with an unbounded 4%. | Prior. 
Poets ſhould not, under a pretence of imitating the an- 


Drydena's Horace. 


cients, give themſelves ſuch a 4% in lyricks, as if there | 


were no. connection in the world, Felton on the Claſſicks. 
2. Diſmiſſion from any reitraining force. Ts 

Air at large maketh no noiſe, except it be ſharply per- 
cuſſed; as in the found of a ſtring, where air is percuſſed 
by a hard and ſtiff body, and with a ſharp /ooſe. Bacon, 


1. Not faſt; not firmly. 05 | 

I thought your love eternal: was it ty'd _ 

So looſely, that a quarrel could divide? Dryden 
, Without bandagge. . 

Hler golden Jocks for haſte were looſely ſlied 

About her ears. : Fairy 


s Aureng. 


Ile has eminently, and within himſelf, all degrees of per- 
fection that exiſt 4% y and ſeparately in all ſecond beings. 
I Norris's Miſcellany. 


In this age, a biſhop, living los/ely, was charged that his 
converſation was not according to the apoſtles lives. 
| 5 : Camden's Remains. 

We have not looſely through ſilence permitted things to 
pals away as in a dream. | h Hooker. 


The chiming of ſome particular words in the memot y, | 


and making a noiſe in the head, ſeldom happens but when 
the mind is lazy, or very looſely and negligently — | 
1 N a0CNEs 
6. Unſolidly; meanly ; without dignity. _ e 5 
A prince ſhould not be ſo looſely ſtudied, as to remember 
ſo weak a compolition, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. P. ii. 
7. Unchaſtely. 5 | | 
| The ſtage how /ooſely does Aſtræa tread, 
Who fairly puts all characters to bed. 
To LO'OSEN. v. 1. [from looſe.] To part. 


When the polypus appears in the throat, extract it that 
pulled in that di- 


way; it being more ready to locſen when 
rection than by the nole. . 
To Loos EN. v. a. (from looſe. ] 
1. To relax any thing tied. 
2. To make leis cohefeunrt. + 
Atter a year's rooting, then ſhaking doth the tree good, 
by looſening ot the earth. —_ Bacon's Natural Hiſlory, 
0 ſeparate a compages. N 
She breaks her back, the [oser'd ſides give way, 
And plunge the Tuſcan ſoldiers in the lea. Dryden's An, 
4. To tree trom reſtraint. | | 
It reſolves thoſe difficulties which the rules heget ; it looſens 
his hands, and aſſiſts his underſtanding. Dryden s Dufreſnoy. 
5. To make not coſtive. | OY 
Fear /ooſeneth the bel 
the heart, the guts are relaxed, in the fame manner as tear 
Bacin's Natural Hijlory, NY g1. 


oſe. 
1. State contrary to that of ben faſt or fixed. 
The cauſe of the caſting the kin and ſhell ſhould ſeem to 
be the W of the 1kin or ſhell, that ſticketh not cloſe 
to the len 
2. Latitude; criminal levity. f 
A general /ooſeneſs of principles and manners hath ſeized 
on us like a peſtilence, that walketh not in darkneſs, but 
waſteth at noon-day. h - Atterbury*s Sermons, 
3. Irregularity ; neglect of laws. | ; 
He endeavoured to win the common people, both by 
{trained courteſy and by /ooſeneſs of lite, 
4. Lewdnelſs; unchaitity. ' = | 
Courtly court he made ſtill to his dame, 
Pour'd out in looſen on the graſly ground, 
Both careleſs of his health and of his fame. Fairy Queen, 
5. Diarrhœa; flux of the belly. | 
Taking cold moveth {ooſenefs by contraction of the ſkin 
and outward parts. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
In peſtilent diſeaſes, if they cannot be expelled by tweat, 
ey tall likewiſe into /9oſeneſs. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Fat meats, in phlegmatick ſtomachs, prociire /25eneſs and 
hinder retention. 2 Arbuthuot on Aliments. 
Lo'OSESTRIFE, 7. ſ. [ Mmachia, Lat.] An herb. 
The leaves are entire, oblong, and produced ſometimes 
by pairs, or three or four at each joint ot the italk : the 
flower conſiſts of one leaf, which expands in a circular or- 
der, and is cut into ſeveral ſegments at the top; the truit is 
globular, and open at the top, incloiing many jceds fixcd to 
the placenta; it produces large ſpikes of fine yellow flowers 
in July, and is preſcribed in mecſicine. Millar. 
To HOP. V. A, | It is derived by Skinner from laube, Germ. 
a leaf. ] 
1. To cut the branches of trees. 
Gentle niece, what ſtern ungentle hands 
Have /5pp'd, and hew'd, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, thoſe ſweet ornaments. Shakeſp. 
Like to pillars, 
Or hollow'd bodies, made of oak or fir, | 


Sharp's Surgery, 


Locke. 


_ ][Lo'PyER. . /. from /op.] One that cut 


Addiſon's Cato. 


1. Monaicliz ruler; gzovernour. 


Queen, b. 1. 72 


| 2. Maſter; ſupreme perſon, 


Pope. | 


| 7. A general name tor a pcer of England. 


ly; becauſe the heat retiring towards | 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. |. 


Hay<vard, 


The plants, whoſe luxury was Iod 
2 age 8 crutches underpropp'd. F 
ie oak, growing from a plant to a 2 
lopped, is ilk the lane oak. : Breat tree, and then 
The hook lhe bore, inſtead of Cynthia's 6 
To lop the growth of the luxuriant year, Ak 
2. To cut any thing. | 
| The gardener may {op religion as he pleaſe, 
| So long as there's a head, 
Hither will all the mountain ſpirits fly 
Lop that but off. Dryden's 
All that dencminated it paradiſe was # b 
deluge, and that only left which it en;oyed in con... Br 
its neighbour countries. Wordward's Natural fi with 
| I'm ture in needie:s bonds it poets ties nay. 
Procruſtus like, the ax or wheel a plies, 
To ” them angled lene, or reich it into ſize 
LoP. 4. /. [fron ti verb.] : 
1. Twit wich is cut from trees, 
O:nker thy head very totiie is, 
So on tay cuive ſhoulder it leans amiſs; 
Now thyiclf hath loit both /op and top, T 
As ny budding branch thou would'ti crop, Ly 
Nor ſhoul the boughs grow too big, becauſe By Auk 
opportunity to te ram 10 loak into the tree, which hc 
quickly cauſe it to decay, ſo that you muit cut jt dow oY 
elle both body and /op wil br of little value, M. 1 * 
2. [ Loppa, Swediſh. ] A fica. „„ 
Lor E. pret. of . Oblolete. This is retained i 
„With that 1prang forth a naked iwain, 
With ſpotted wings like peacock's train, | 
And laughing lope io a tree. Sj enſer's Poftorals 
Lo'PPERED. adj. C lated 1 8 
PERED. adj. Coagulated; as, I e red milk on ls 
Anil thus it is Wall called in e N aſt, 
Loqua'cious. a. \loguax, Latin.] 


Cleatelang, 
oe, 
N che. 
Ha, 


Spaniſh P.; 
lopped 01 * 


Smith, 


1. Full of talk; full oi tongue, 

TAs Io whomiad Eve, 
Confeſiin.; ſoon ; yet not before her judge, 
Bold, or {oguactcus, thus abaih'd reply'd. Parade Lf, 

In councu the gives licence to her tongue, © 
Lequarinus, brawling | 

2. Speining. _ 
a Blind Rlitiſh bards, with volant touch 
Traverſe /oguactorts itrings, whole ſoleinn notes 
Provocke to harmicls revels, | 

3. Blabbing; nut tecret, 5 

 LOQUACITY. 2. /. | oquacitas, Latin.] Too much talk. 

ny lequacity is to be givoided, the wife mar gives uf. 
ficient realon ior; In tlie multitude of words there wan;.th 
not lin. | Kea on Creatic, 
Too great /09r/acity, and too great tacituiuy | 


| He -. Arbutcuit, 
LORD. u. /. [hlapop», Saxon.) e 


aa in the wrong. | Dr, deu. 


Phill fi. 


+ 
tics 


| lian over man 
He made not lord. „„ 
Of Athens he was lord. 
We have our author's only 
are lords over their brethren, 
I ney cail'd their /oru Actæon to the gawe, 
He ſhook his head in anſwer to the name. 
Oe er love, ver tear, extends his wide doma'n, 
Unconquer'd lord of picalure and of pain. | 
EO +. Vanityof Human let. 


| | But now I was the lord 
Of this fair manſion, maker ot my ſervants, 
deen o'er myleli ; and even now, but now, 
AIV his houle, thete ſervants, and this tame mylelf 
Are yours, my lord. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice 
3. A tyrant; an vppretiive ruler, | 
Now being allemoied into one company, rather without s 
bord than at liberty w accompliſh their untery, they tali to 
diviſion, 2 VVV 
Jis death to fight, but kingly to controul 
Lord: like at eaſe, with arbitrary pow'r, 
To peel the clücfs, the people to devour. 
4. A hutband.. 2 5 
Loft in bitterneſs of ſoul deplor'd 3 
My abſent daughter, and my dearer lerd. Pope's Odi. 
$5, One who is at the head of any bulincls ; an overicer, 
| Grant harvett more by a puny or two, a 
To call on his fellows the better to doo. Tufer's Hal. 
othing but a brd. Shaleſpcatt. 


5 ; f Mig, 
Dryden's Knight's iu 
arguments to prove, thathens 

: . : * Licke, 


A.liſn. N 


Dry, 


6. A nobleman... | 
'Thou art a lord, and n 


Nor were the ctimes objected àgainſt him ſo clear, 359 
give convincing ſatisfa&tion to the major part ot both hon, 
eſpecially that of the /or ds, | King Chari, 
8. A baron. | 3 
9. An honorary title applied to offices: as, lord chicf Jute 

lord mayor, and lord: chief baron. OY ? 
o LORD. v. x. To domineer ; to rule deſpotically. 
Unrighteous lord of love! what law 1s this, 
That me thou makett thus tormented be? 
The whiles the /ordeth in licentious blits : 
Of her tree will, ſcorning both thee and me. J 
[ fee them l/ording it in London ſtrcets. Shakejpear's 
Thoſe huge tracts of ground they {or ded over begat N 
wealth uſhered in pride. Howell ocal Ter. 
They had by this poſſeſs'd the tow'rs of Gath, Mitten 
444050 


And lorded over them whom now they ſerve. #1" 
I ſhould chute rather to be tumbled into the duſt in e 
bearing witneſs to any known truth of our Lord, dans 
denial of truths, through blood and perjury, wade tee 
tre, and /ordit in a throne. e ee en, 
But if thy paſſions lard it in thy breaſt, „ „% 
Art thou not ſtill a ſlave? Dryden's Fei, 
The valour of one man th* afflicted throne 
Imperial, that once lorded o'er the world, 
Suttain'd. | 
'The civilizers! the diſturbers ſay, | 
The robbers, the corrupters of mankind! 5 
Proud vagabonds! who make the world You! ho Jin. 
And lord it where you have no right. P illiſe Acute 
Lo'RDING. 2. .. [trom Jo.] Lord, in contempt or lid 
— | III queition you 
Of my lord's tricks, and yours, when you were © .- 
You were pretty lordings then? Shakep- Winter + 
To lordings proud I wne my lay, 
Who feaſt in hower or hall; 
Though dukes they be, to dukes I ſay, 
That pride will have a fall. | 
Lo'RDLi:G. 2. /. A diminutive lord. 
1 rauius, of amplübious breed, - 
By che dam from lordlings ſprung, 
By the fire exhal'd from dung. 
LoO'RDLINESS. 2. / from lordly.] 
1. Dignity ; high ſtation. 
OR th er here to viſit me, - 
oing the honour of thy lordlineſs ate. 
To one ſo weak. 5 hakeſp. Anthony and Cr 
2. Pride; haughtineſs. 
LO'RDLY. adj. [from lord.] 
1. Befitting a lord. a1 
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|; my upon chem. 


proud; haughty; imperious; inlolents 
F. 50 bad a pe — 
cho, my lord? Tr | 
„ Yourieit, my lord: 
* v, 8 „oute 7 ; a 
A "" ©. ul ora, lord protectorſhip? Shakeſpeare. 
O. ne 4s a COMMON eh 
g0 ucded once, a now exalperate them, 
0 8 . + 7 
I Kuow not: lords ate tardizeft in their wine. 
Wee watt] age note imperious, 
Expect anotac meh 8 Sy APY 
ure 40 l, handling than thou well wilt bear. Milton. 
; very nich and ora 1wam, ; 
Wich pride wou'd drag about ner chain. 4 
Lo xb. v. dil v. Inperwully ; delpoticaliyz proudiy. 
So when à tige ucłs the builocks blood, 
tan, . 41100, itluing from the wood, 
A tam „ don, Hung 3 
Nous lh ACLCE, and challenges the tood. Dryden. 
LonDSsHAr. ii. { (rom lord. ] | 
1 Donumen; powers 


Swift. 


Lev we ue Ver Know that any baſe affection ſhould get any 


dip in your thou ats. 5 5 | CO 

kocig tt y luch an inſenſible riſing of the grounc 8 

it Lives 1112 EYE lordſoip over a good large circuit. Lie 2 

ber whichare accuunted to rule over the Gentiles, exer- 
cue l over then, and their great ones excel autho- 


Tucie is lordybip of the fee, wherein the maſter doth much 
joy, when he waiketh about the line ot his own potiet}.ons. 
7 x a 


Mottos Architeclure. 
Needs mult the lorulſbip there from virtue ide. Fair. | 


1. Seigutury 3 domam. | 


Hs can thor grants of the king's be avoided, without 


wrong of thole lords which had thoſe lands and /ord, hips 
ven them?” con Ireland 
ven them); ; F Spenſe! CR IVE . 
o Whit lands and lordſbips for their owner Know | 
My quondam barber, but his worlhip now. Dryden. 
z Tide of honour utc] to a nobleman not a — --:: 


I allure yon A | 


The extreme horrourof it almoſt turu d me ; 5 

To air, when firit I heard it. Benji. Fohnſon's Catiline, 

I could no: aniwer it tothe world, it 1 not 8 lord- 
hip my te bein belt huſband now living. 
ſoip my 0 (timony of being the beit twuſban = Ne. 


4. Titulary compellation of judges, and ſome other pertons in 


mo! ity and orice, 


Loak. 2. /. [from lænan, to learn. ] Lellon; doctrine; in- 


uuction. | Fe | 
Aud, for the modeſt Dore of maĩdenhood 
Bis me not hour with thele armed men. 
Oh, Wucher hall I ay? | | | | 
The law of na ions, Or the lore of war, 
Calm region once, EY 
And full of peace; vow toit, and turbulent! 
Fu, underitanding rul'd not; and the will 
Ing not her fre! but in fubzettion now 
To lcalual appetice. 24102 
The tub tile fiend his lore | ED 
Soon learn'd, now milder, and thus anſwer'd ſmooth. 
Lo! Rome herielt, proud miitreſs now no more | 
Ot arts, bur tnund'ring againſt heathen (ore, Pape. 
Lokk. { |eonan, Saxon. ] Lott ; deſtroyed. | 


8 1 I 


LOREL. . { trom jeonan, Saxon. } An abandoned ſcoun- 


del. Oblolete. c 
Siker thou ſpeak'ſt like a lewd oreli 
_ OtHewentodeemen lo : | 
How be I am but rude and borrell, 


Yet nearer ways I know. Spenſer”s Paſtorals. | 


Je LORICATE, wv. a. To plate over.. 

Nature hath Goricated, or plaiſtered over, the ſides of the 
ympanum in animals with ear-wax, to {top and entangle 
any intects that ſhould attempt to creep in there. Ray. 

no vcr Cn. F [lormier, French. ] Bridlecutter. | 

L gor. 4. ,. A kind of bird. . 2 5 

Lokx. {pret. pall. of lopian, Saxon. ] Forſaken; loſt. 
ho after that he had fair Una lern, 


Through light miſdeeming of her loyalty, Fairy Queen. | 


To Losk. wv. a. [leoran, Saxon. : 
1, 10 tortzit by unlucky conteſt ; the contrary to win. 
The lighten'd couriers ran | 


They ruſh'd, and won by turns, and loft the day. Dryd. 


2. Tobe deprived of, 5 
He 4% his right hand with a ſhot, and, inſtead thereof, 


ever after uſed a hand of iron. Kzolles's Hift. of the Turks. 


Who conquer'd him, and in what fatal (trite 


3 | 
The youth, without a wound, could Loſe his lite. Dryden. 


+ To litter deprivation of. 


The tear of the Lord goeth before obtaining of authority, | 
it roughneſs and pride is the %u thereof. Ecclus. x. 21. 


It the lalt have loft his ſavour,wherewith ſhall it be ſalted? 

5 : Matt. v. 13. 

4. To poſſeſs no longer; contrary to Keep. 1 TO 

They have /9/their trade of woollen drapery. Graunt. 

No youth.thall equal hopes of glory give, 

The Trojan honour and the Roman boat, - 

Admir'd when living, and ador'd when /ofl. Dryden. 

We ſhould never quite loſe fight of the country, though 
we are lometimes entertained with a diſtant proſpect of it. 

Addiſon's EJay on the Georgicks. 

+ To have any thing gone ſo as that it cannot be found, or 


a am, | | 
Bu it to honour loft, *tis ſtill decreed _ 
For you my bowl thall flow, my Jocks ſhall bleed; 


When men are openly abandoned, and 4% to all fliame, 


Proache:}, Swift. 
. To bewilder. I REY 
I will go lo/e myſelf, 
And wander up and down to view the city. Shakeſpeare. 

Nor are conſtant forms of prayer more likely to fiat and 

wars the {ſpirit of prayer and devotion, than unpremedi- 

and confuſed variety to diſtract and 4% it. K. Charles. 

When the mind purſues the idea of infinity, it uſes the 

Th and repetitions of numbers, which are ſo many diſtinct 

ass Kept belt by number from running into a confuſed 
ap, wherein the mind loſes itſelf. Locke. 

10 depriwe of. | 

ow ſhouts you go about to loſe him a wife he loves with 

Much pathen., Temple. 
8 10 Kill; to deſtroy. | 

Jy eg away; to employ ineffectually. 

dien Ty merit, good nature, and integrity, that are too 

ws ul. Upon great men, or at Icalt are not all three a match 
ni | f | Pope's Letters. 
wry 1 part with, ſo as not to recover. 1 
we 0 larp encounters, here always many more men 
I 3 an are Killed or taken pritoners, pat 1c a top to 
* = $ maich, that he was glad to reure. Clarcudon. 
. Not to _ | 
Tak of c We'll hear poor rogues 
Rs ouit news, and we'll alk with them too, 
115 10 „and who wins; who's in, who's cut. Shakeſp. 
cz to fail, 
Lid Wildom in diſcourſe with her 
count nanc'd, and like folly ſhews. 


Mils an. 


Milton. | 


Mark, x. 42. | 


Fairfax. 


FairJax.| 


Mziton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 


Milton. 
5. Fault; puzzle. 


6. Uſeleſs application. h 635 
It would be / of time to explain any farther our 3 | 
/ 


| LoTE Tree, or Nettle Tree. u 


idgeand aflert my right, impartial Jove. Pope's Odyſſey. 


'*7 have no reaſon to think it hard, if their memory be re- 


Lo'sFABLE. adj. [from loje.] Subject to privation. 
Contuer wacther modon, or a propenuty to it, be an in- 
heren quality buionging to atoms in general, and not lojeable 
by theiu. | . Bojle. 
Lo'SEL. 7./. from lopian, to periſh.] A ſcoundrel; a ſorry 
worthilels tag,. A word now obloiete. 
Such 4 and ſcatterungs cannot cahly, by any ſheritk, 
be gotten, when they are Cauenged tor any tuch tack, V. 
A Mt wana'rmg by we way, 
One iuat to bounty never cait dis mind, 
Ne taought of hunour ever did allay | 2 
His base breait.. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
And del litted high, where I did look, 
I mean w urn the next cat of the book. 
Be not with work ot lojeis wil detamed, 
Ne je: tuck veries poiry ve named. Hubberd's Tale. 
By Cambridge à towne 1 do xnow, | 
W avic ones by 4% ei doch thew | | 
More here than 13 ncedtul to tell,  Tuger's Huſbandry, 
2) A grots hag! - | 
And, Ie, thou art worthy to be hang'd, | 
That wilt not ſtay her tongue. - Shakejp. Winter's Tale. 
LoO'SEK. 4. /. Ctrom . One that is deprived of any thing; 
ond ta rortents any thing z one that is impaired in his pol- 
lel0n us hohe; the contrary to Winner or gainer, 
Wich the 4% ys let it ſympathize, 
For nothing can teem foùl to thole that win. Shakeſp. 
No man can be provident of his time that is not prudent 
in the choice of his company; aud if one ot the {peakers be 
vain, tedious, and tritling, he that hears, and he that an- 
wers, are equal 4% %s of their ume. Taylor's Holy Living. 
Lojers and majecontents, whole portion and inheritance 1s. 
a frecdom to ſpeak. 
It cannot lait, becauſe that act ſeems to have been car- 


that of the whole, which mutt be a loſer by it. 
3 A bull, with gilded horns, 
Shall be the portion of the conquering chief, 


Temple. 


Loss. . /. [from loſe.}] 

1. Forteiture; the contrary to gain. 3 

Tuc only gain he purchaſed was to be capable of loſs and 

__ detriment tor the good of others. Hooker, b. v. 
An evil natured 1on is the dithonour of his father that be- 


Tuc abatement ot price of any ot the landholder's com- 
mo dities, leflens his income, and 1s a clear 4%. Locke, 
2. Mis. | Ne - 8 
It he were dead, what would betide of me? 

No other harm but % of uch a lord. ; 
The l ot tuch a lord includes all harms. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Deprivation, | | | | 


| 4. Deitruction. 


Her fellow ſhips from far her loſs deſcry'd ; 
But only the was f r 
TP were ſucceeded an abtolute victory for the Englith, with 


Zoj5 but vi one man, though not a few hurt. Bacon. 
Not the lcaſt tranſaCtion of ſenſe and motion in man, but 
philoſophers are at a 4% to comprehend, South's Sermons, 
__ Reaton is always finiving, and always at a /o/s, while it is 


exerciſed about that which is not its proper object. Dryden. 


A man may ſometimes be at a loſs which tide to cloſe with. 


* 


ority to the enemy in numbers of men and horſe. Ad 
Los r. participial adj. | from leſe.] No longer perceptible. 
: In ſeventeen days appear'd your plealing coalt, . _ 


1. Fortune; ſtate aligned. OO 
Kala at length concluded my ling ring ot; 
Diſdain me not, although I be not fair, 
Who is an heir of many hundred ſheep, _ 
Doth beauty keep which never tun can burn, : 
Nor ſtorms do turn. Dp Ro Sidney, b. i. 
Our own lot is beſt; and by aiming at what we have not, 
. we loſe what we have already. 
Prepar'd I ſtand ; he was but born to t 
| The Ht of man, to iuffer and to die. 
2. A die, or any thing uſed in determining chances. 
Aaron mall caſt lots upon the two goats; one {ot for the 
Lord, and the other lot for the ſcape-goat. Lev. xvi. 8. 
I beir taiks in equal portions ſhe divides, 
And where Seri, there by lots decides. Dryaen. 
Ulyfles bids his friends to calt lots, to ſhew, that he would 
not voluntarily expoſe them to ſo imminent danger. 
. Notes on the Odyſſey. 
3. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare to ſignify a lucky or wiſhed chance. 
It you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks 


what bot of ſilks had you at the ſale? 
5. Proportion of taxes: as, to pay ſcot and bot. 
* (Celtis.] See LOTOS. 
The leaves of the lote tree are like thoſe of the nettle; the 
flowers conſiſt of five leaves, expanded in form of a role, con- 
taining many ſhort ſtamina in the boſom : the fruit, which 
is a roundith berry, grows ſingle in the boſom of its leaves. 
The fruit of this tree is not ſo tempting to us, as it was to 
the companions of Ulyſſes : the wood is durable, and uſed 
to make pipes for wind inſtruments : the root is proper for 
hafts of knives, and was highly eſteemed by the Romans for 
its beauty and ule. | Es 
LO'TOS. u. ſ. (Latin.] SeeLOTE. 55 | 
The trees around them all their food produce, 
Lotos, the name divine, nectareous juice, Pope's Odyſſey. 
Lo'T10w. 2. ſ. | botzo, Latin; lotion, French. ] : 
A lotion is a form of medicine compounded of aqueous 
liquids, uſed to waſh any part with; from lavo, to waſh. 
85 | uincy. 
In [2tions in women's caſes, he orders two potions ot hel- 
lebore macerated in two cotylæ of water. Arbuthnot. 
Lo'TTERY. #. /. ¶lotterie, French; from bot.] A game of 


in which lots are drawn tor prizes. 
Let high- ſighted tyranny range o 


The lottery that he hath deviſed in thete three cheſts of 
gold, ſilver, and lead, will never be choſen by any but whom 
you ſhall rightly love. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 

Every warriour may be {aid to be a ſoldier of fortune, and 
the beit commanders to have a kind of lottery for their work. 


| South's Sermons, 
Fortune, that with malicious joy | 
Dees man, her ſlave, opprets, _ 
Still various and unconſtant itill, 
Promotes, degrades, delights in ſtrife, 
And makes a lottery ot lite. Dryden's Horace. 


Lo'VAGE. 2. /. [ lewijiicum, Latin. ] : 
The lobes of the Ia vage leaves are cut about their borders 
like thoſe of paiſley; the flower conſiſts, for the molt part, 
of five leaves, which expand in form of a role z each of theie 


flowers are lucceeded by two oblong, gibboſe, turrowed leeds, 


Hubb. Tale. 


terian divines, loudly 5 toleration. 
{ 


South's Sermons. | 


ried on rather by the intereſt of particular countries, than by | 


A iword and helm ſhall chear the lojer's grief. Dryden. 5 


gat him; and a tooliſh daughter is born to his 4%. Ecclus. 


3. To 5 with parental tenderneſs. h hs 5 
* that loveth me ſhall be loved of my Father, and I will 
love him, and will maniteſt myſelf to him. Jobn, xiv. 21. 
4. To be pleaſed with. (fee | | 


Fiſh uſed to ſalt water delight more in freſh: we ſee that 
ſalmons and tmelts love to 75 into rivers, though againſt the 


210 acon's Natural Hiſtory, No 701, 
unk, and all were fate beſide. Dryden. | i 7 703 


the {laughter of above two thoutand of the enemy, with the | 


Baker's Reflections on Learning. | 
ton. | 


And woody mountains, half in vapours 4%. Pope's Odyſ.. 
| LoT. #./. [hlaut, Gothick ; lor, Saxon; det, Dutch, ] 


© LEftrange's Fables. | © 
"Pope's Odyſſey. 


My name hath touch'd your ears; it is Menenius. Shak. | 
| 4. A portion; a parcel of goods as being drawn by lot: as, 


Millar. | | 


chance; a ſortilege; dittribution of prizes by chance; a play | 


n . . 1 
Till each man drop by lottery. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 


which on one ſide have a leafy border. This plant is often 
uſed in medicine, e | FE 


LOUD. adj. 21918 


1. Noiſy; itriking the ear with great force. 
Contending on the Leſbian ſhore, 
His proweis Philomelides contels'd, | 
And loud accluming Greeks the vicior bleſs'd. Pope. 
The numbers ſott and clear, | 
Gently iteal upon the ear; | 
Now louder, and yet louder riſe, - | 


And fiilwithip1 eading ſounds the ſkies, Pope's St. Cæcilia. 


2. Clamorous; turbulent. 
She is /oud and ſtubborn; her feet abide not in her houſe. 


: Prov. Vii. 11. 
Lo'UDLY. adv. | from loud. | | 
1. Nuthly; ſo as to be heard tar, | 
The ſoldier that philoſopher well blam'd, 
Who long and {oudly in the ſchools declaim'd. Denham, 


2. Clamouroufly, 


I read above fifty pamphlets, written by as many Preſby- 
: loudly dic! Swift, 
Lo'UDNEsSS. 2. /. Noiſe; torce of {ound ; turbulence; vos oa 


mence or turioutnels of clamour, 


Had any dilaiter made room tor grief, it would have moved 


according to prudence, and the proportions of the provoca- 
tion: it would not have fallied out into complaint or /oud- 


neſs, 

To LOVE. v. a. Llupian, 22 | 

1. To regard with paſlionate affection, as that of one ſex to 
the other, | | 9 8 
Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what 'tis to love. 

—It is to be made all of lighs and tears; 

It is to be made all ot faick and ſervice; 

It is to be all made of tantaſ , 8 

And all made of paſſion, and all made of wiſhes z 

All adoration, duty, and obedience ; | 

All humblenets, all patience, all impatience, . 

All purity, all trial, all obſervancde. Shakeſpeare. 

I could not eve, I'm ture, | | 
One who in love were wile, 2 Convley, 
The jealous man withes himſelf a kind of deity to the per- 


fon he loves; he would be the only employment of her 


thoughts, | Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 179, 
2. Lo regard with the affection of a eng? gs = 

None but his brethren he, and lifters, knew, 

Whom the kind youth preferr'd to me, os 
And much above mylelt I low'd them too, | Convley, 

Het 


ſtream. 
Wit, eloquence, and poctrxy, 8 
Arts which 1 55 d. e 
He /ow'd my worthleſs rhimes. 
5. To regard with reverent unwillingneſs to offend, 
Love the Lord thy God with all thine heart. Deut. vi. 5. 
Love. x. /. {trom-the verb.} Wo 
1. 1 between the ſexes. 


7 owley, 
Cone . 


car ken to the birds /ove-lcarned ſong, 


: The dewie leaves among! Fbpenſer's Epitbalam. 


While idly I ſtood looking on, 
I tound th' effect of love in idleneſs. 

My tales of love were wont to weary you; 
I know you joy not in a love diſcourſe. 
What! have 
my beauty, and am I now a ſubject for them? 

I look'd upon her with a ſoldier's eye, 
That lik'd, but had a rougher talk in hand 
 . Than to drive liking to the name of love. Shakeſpeare, 
What need a vermil-tinctur'd lip for that, 


Lowe-darting eyes, or trefles like the morn? Milton. 


Love quarrels oft in pleaſing concord end, 
Not wedlock treachery, endang'ring life. Milt. Agoniftes, 


A love potion works more by the ſtrength of charm than 
| Collier on Popularity. 


nature. „ 
Fou know y' are in my pow'r by making love. Dryden, 
Let mutual 177 our mutual truſt combine, | 
And love, an 


Cold is that breaſt which warm'd the world before, 


And theſe aries ee eyes muſt roll no more. Pape. 


2. Kindneſs; good-will; triendſhip. | 
Death grin on me, and I will think thou ſmil'ſt, 
And kiſs me as thy wife; milery's love, | 
O come to me Shakeſpeare's King Fobn. 
What love, think'ſt thou, I ſue ſo much to get? _ 
My love till death, my humble thanks, my prayers; 
That Gove which virtue begs, and virtue grants. Shake. h 


God brought Daniel into favour and tender love with the 


prince. Dan. 1.9. 


Phil. 1. 17. 


By this ſhall all men know that ye are my diſciples, if ye 
| Rom. xili. 35, 


have love one to another. | 
Unwearied have we ſpent the nights, 
Till the Ledean ſtars, fo fam'd for love, 
Wonder d at us from above. 
3. Courtſhip. 9 
Demetrius | 
Made love to Nedar's daughter Helena, 
And won her ſoul. Shak. Midſum. Night's Dream. 
If you will marry, make your loves to me, 
My lady is beſpoke. . Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
to your aſſiſtance do make Lowe, 8 
Maſking the buſineſs from the common eye. 
The enquiry of truth, which is the /owe-making or wooing 
of it; the knowledge of truth, the preference of it; and the 
belief of truth, the enjoying of it, is the ſovereign good of 
human nature. | Bacon's Eſſays. 
4. Tenderneſs ; parental care. | | 
o religion that ever was, ſo fully repreſents the goodneſs 
of God, and his tender ove to mankind, which is the moſt 
powerful argument to the love of God. Tilloſſon's Sermons. 
5. Liking; inclination to: as, the love of one's country. 
9. Object beloved, 


Open the temple gates unto my love, .. Spenſer. 
If that the world and % were young, 
And truth in every ſhepherd's tongue 
Theſe pretty pleaſures might me move, 
To live with thee, and be thy lowe. Shakeſpeare. 


The baniſh'd never hopes his lowe to ſee, ryden. 


I he lover and the {ove of human kind. Pope. 
7. Lewdneſs,  _ | 
He is not lolling on a lewd love bed, 
But on his knees at meditation. Shaleſp. Rich. III. 


8. Unrcaſonable liking. 
The love to fin makes a man fin againſt his own reaſon. 

Taylor's Hol, Living, 

Men in love with their opinions may not only ſuppuic what 

is in queition, but allege wrong matter of tact, Lacke, 

9. Fondneſs; concord. | | 
Come love and health to all! 

Then I'll fit down: give me ſome wine; fill full. Sha. 

Shall I come unto you with a rod, or in /ove, and in the 

ſpirit of meekneſs? | 1 Cor. iv. 21, 

19, Principle 


South's Sermons, 


Shakeſpeare. 5 
ſcaped love letters in the holiday time of 
Shakeſp. | 


love- born confidence be thine. Pope. | 


| a 
45 The one preach Chriſt of contention but the other of lo. 


Cooley. 


Shakeſpþ. 
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to. Principe of union. W | 
Love is the great inflrument of nature, the bond and ce- 
ment ot ſociety, the ſpirit and ſpring of the univerle : {ove is 


ſuch an aftection as cannot ſo properly be ſaid to be in the LO VIS G. particpial adj. (trom love.] 
toul, as the ſoul to be in that: it is the whole man wrapt up | 1. Kind; allectionate, 


into one detire. 8 Suuth's Sermons. 
17. Pictureſque repreſentation of love. 
The lovely babe was born with ev'ry grace: 
Such was his form as painters, when they ſhow OY 
Their utmoſt art, on naked loves beltow. Dryd. Ovid. 
12. A word of endearment. | | 
Lis no diſhonour, truſt me, lowe, 'tis none; . 
I would die tor thee, h Dryden's Don Sebaſitan. 
13. Due reverence to Gd. 555 
know that you have not the % f God in you. John. 
Lowe is of two forts, of iricndihip an of dekrez the one 
betwixt friends, the other betwixt lovers; the one a rational, 
the other a ſenhtive : ſo our love of God confiſts of two 
parts, as eltecming ot God, and detiring of him. Hammond. 
'The love of God makes a man chaſte without the laho- 
rious arts of talting, and exterior diſciplines ; he reaches at 
glory without any other arms but thole of (ve. = Teylor, 
14. A kind of thin filK ſtuff. Ainſworth. 
I nis leaf held near the eye, and obverted to the light, ap- 
peared to full of pores, with ſuch a traniparency as that of a 
tieve, a piece of cyprels, or lavehood, Boyle on Colours. 
Lo VEAPPLE. nj 5 N . 
The le,] has a flower conſiſting of one leaf, which 
expands in 4 circular order; the ſtyle atlerwards becomes a 
roundith, ſoft, tlethy fruit, divided into leveral cells, which 
contain many flat feeds, - - | i Millar. 
Lo vEK NOT. 2. /. [love und Int.] & complicated figure, by 
which atteciion interchanged is tgured, WT 
Lo'VELETTER, 2. /. [love and letter.] Letter of courtſhip. 
The children are educated in the different notions of their 
Yarents: the ſons follow the father, while the daughters reac 
| e and romances to their mother. Adidyon's Spree. 
Lo'VEiLLY, adv. from lovely.) Amiably; in tuch a manner 


as to excite love. | Fe 
e he e Thou look'ſt = oo | 
Lovelil, dreadful. Otauay's Venice Preſerv'd. 
Lo'vELIV ESS. 2. /. [from lovely.) Anuablencts ; qualities ot 
mind or body that excite love. TE 
Carrying thus in one perton the only two bands of good- 
will, he is and lovingnels, | Sidney. 
DT When I approach - Fs 
Her /owelineſs, fo abtolute ſhe ſeems, 
That what the wills to do, or fay, . | 
Seems wiicit, virtuouleit, ditcreeteſt, beſt. Par. Laſt. 
It there is luch a native /ovelineſs in the ſex, as to make | 
them victorious when they ate in the wrong, how rehiſtlets is 
their power when they are on the ne of truth! 


The lebe i nightingale = | | 
Nightly to thee her tad ſong mourneth well. Milton, 
Lo'VELY. adj. [from love.] Amiable; exciting love. 
8 The breait of Hecuba, 5 

When ſhe did ſuckle Hector, look*d not Þwelrer | 
Than Heetor's forchead. Shakeſpeare's Cortwlanus. | 
Saul and Jonathan were /owvely and pleaſant in their lives, 
and in their death they were not divided, 
The flowers which it had prets'd 
Appeared to my view, 
_ More freſh and /owely than the reſt, 
That in the meadows grew. 1 ete 0h ; 
The Chriſtian religion gives us a more lovely character of 
God than any religion ever did. 
£ | The fair | 
With clenily powder dry their hair; 
And round their lowely breait and head | 
Freth flowers their migl'd odours ſhed. | Prior. 
Lo'VEMONGER. u. /. L and morger.} One who deals in 
altairs of love. Tx . 
Thou art an old {zvemorger, and ſpeakeſt ſkilfully. 
N | 5 1 . © Shakeſpeare. 
_Lo'ven. nf. [from love.] 1 „„ 
1. One who is in love. . ; | _ 
| Love 1s blind, and {vere cannot fee. | 


The pretty tollics that themſelves commit. Shakeſpeare. | 


Let it be never ſuid, that he whote breatt | 
Is nilb'd with love, thould break a /5wer's reſt. Dryden, 
2. A triend; one who regards with Kindnets. 7 
| Your brother and his {aver have embrac'd. SY. 
I teil thee, fellow, EAA LE 
Thy general is my, (over: I have been | 
The book of his good act, whence men have read 
Bis taine unparallel'd haply ampliticd, __Shaxefpeare.. 
3. One who likes anything. LON Wes 
To be good and gracious, and a h of knowledge, are 
amiable things. Hu net Theory of the Earth. 
Lo'OVER. #. / {from l', e rt, French, an opening.) An 
opening tor the tmoke to go out at in the roof of a cottage. 
8 h 8 . | Spenser. 
Lo'vESECRET. z. /. [{ove and ſecret.] Secret between lovers. 
What danger, Arimant, is this you fear? | 
Or what {ove/icret which I mutt not hear? 


guithing with amorous detire, ROS 
Sce, on the ſhore inhabits purple ſpring, 
Where nightingales their H ditty ling. 
To the dear nutirets of wy ] mind, | | 
Her ſwain a pretty preſent has deiign'd. Dryden's Virg. 
Or the relies to calc a lowe/ick mind, 
Flavia preſcribes detpur, SGreranville. 
LoꝰvESO NME. adj. {from {owve.] Lovely. A word not uſed. 
| Nothing new can ſpring | 5 
Without thy warmth, without thy inttuence bear, 
Gr beautiful or {5weſeme can appear. Dryden's Lucretius, 
LO VISO BG. 2. /. [hve and /.] dong expreting love. 
Poor Konto is arendy dead! -: | 
gtabb'd with a white wench's biack oye 
Run through the car with a %. Shakeſpeare. 
Loc, weeds and tatyric% therns are grown, | 
Whore feeds of better arts were early lown, 
Lovesuir. z. J. [lde and ſuit.] Courtſhiꝑ. 
is heſiut hath been to me 
As tratulas a fig. Shakeipeare's mbeliue. 
LO'VETALE, A. /. L lade and tale.) Narrative of love, 
| The bvetale | 
Inf tel Sion's daughters with like heat; 
Whole wanton pailons in the ſacred porch 
Erekicl uw. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. i. 
C:1t0's a proper perſon to entruſt 
A logetale with, : Addiſon's Cato. 
Lo'VETH0UGHYT, z. f. [love and thought.) Amorous fancy. 
Away ww tweet beds of flowers, | | 


Donne. 


[Lounthoughts lie rich when canopied with bowers. Shak. 


Lo'veTOY. . / {ove and toy. } Small prefents given by 
lovers. | | 
Has this amorous gen leman preſented himſelf with any 
loves, furl as gold tauti-boxes? Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Lo VETRICK. nf. {{oweand trick.) Art of expreiling love. 
Ocher 4;Jports than dancing wines, 

Other [evetri4 than glancing with the eyes. Donne. 
LouGu. u. /. {loch Irich, a lake. } A lake; a large inland 
{tuning water. | 


2. Expreſling kindneſs,” 2 | 
Fe king took her in his arms till ſhe came to herſelf, and | g, Not riſing to ſo great a ſum as ſomè other acc 


Lo'VINGKINDNESS. Tenderneſs; favour; mercy. A ſcrip- 


 Lo'VINGLY. adv. [trom {oving.] Affectionately; with Kind- 


- perveric, he only hath true charity. ap 
LO'VINGNESS, 2. / from {5ving] Kindneſs; affection, 


Addiſon. : 
- Lo'VELORN. adj. | {ove and lor. Fortakcnot one's love. 


2 Sam, I; 23. 4 


Denham. | 


Tilloſſou's Sermons. | 


| Lo'USINESS. 2. /. [from 1. The Rate of abounding with 


1. Swarming ith lice; over-run with lice, | | 


Io LovrT. v. z. hluxan, to bend, Saxon. ] To pay obcilance; 
_ Dryden. | 
Lo'vesiCk. adj. {{oveandjick.} Diſordered with love; lan- 


Dryden. | 


LOW 


Whom Ireland ſent from /oughs and foreſts hore, 
Divided tar by fea from Europe's thore, Fairfax, 
Lough Nets never freezes. Phil. Tranf. 


So lowing to my mother, 
That he permitted not the winds of heav'n 
Jo viſit her face too roughly. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
This carl was of great courage, and for this cauſe much 


Ha yward x 


comforted her with H words, Efth.xv.8. 
tural word, | | | 
Remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies, and thy ov 
hinducfſes. | Pjul. xxv.6. 
He has adapted the arguments of obedience to tie imper- 
fection of our underitanling, requiring us to contider him 
only under the amiable attributes of goodneſs and wi - 
kindieſs, and to adore him as our friend and patron. Rogers. 


neis. | | 
The new king, having no leſs Evingly performed all du- 
ties to him dead than alive, purſued on the ſiege of his un- 
natural brother, as much tor the revenge of his father, as 
tor the eſtabliſhing of his on quiet. Sidney, b. ii 
It is no great matter to live [7wirgly with good-natured and 
meck perions; but he that can do {6 with the froward and 
chlor. 
Carrying thus in one perſon tie only two bands of good- 
will, lovelinets und lowingneſ5. Sidney, b. 1. 
LOUIS D OR. u. J. French. ] A golden coin of France, va- 
lucd at about ſeventeen ſhillings. 
It he is deſired to change a lou, dor, he mult conſider of 
3 | | f © Spectator, N? 305. 
Ti 5 e V. 1. [lunderen, Dutch. ] To idle; to hive 
lazily. Fog, | 1 
Lo UNGER. 2. ſ. from lounge. ] An idler. 3 
Louk GE. u. J. [lorgurio, Latm. J A tall gangrel. Ainſavorth. 
LO OSE. 2. /. plural ice. | lup, Saxon; Rang ng A tmall 
animal, of which different ſpecies live on the bodies ot men, 
beats, and perhaps ot all living creatures. Io 
There were licè upon man and beaſt. Exod. viii. 18. 
Milton. 


Frogs, lice, and flies, mult all his palace fill 

With loath'd intruion. VVV 

It is beyond even an atheiſt's credulity and impudence to 
affirm, that the firſt men might procced out of the tumours 
of leaves of trees, as maggots and flies are ſuppoſed to do 
now, or might grow upon trees; or perhaps might be the 
lice of ſoine prodigious animals, Whoſe ſpecies is now ex- 
tinét.“ „ 1 Bentley's Sermons. 

Not that I value the money the fourth part of the ikip of 
a louſe, | Es | Swift. 
70 LOUSFH. v. a. [from the noun.} To clean from lice, 
As tor all other good women, that love to do but little 
work, how handſome it is to 4% themſelves in the ſun- 
- ſhine, they that have been but a while in Ireland can well 
witneſs, _ © . F)enſer on Ireland. 
85 You ſat and /ous'd him all the ſun-ſhine day.  Sw/?. 
LovsEwoRT. 7.f. The name of a plant; called allo rattle 
and cock's-comb, 8 VVV | 
There are four different kinds of this plant, which grow 
wild, and in ſome low meadows arc very troubleſome; elpe- 
cially one ſort with yellow flowers, which riſes to be a foot 
high or more, and is often in ſuch plenty as to be the moit 
predominant plant; but it is very bad food for cattle. Millar. 
Lo usILx. adv. [from 404¼e.] In a paltry, mean, and ſcurvy 
way. ; ; 


lice, 7 


Lo'usy. adj, [from louſe.) 


I 


Let him be daub'd with lace, live high and whore, 
Sometimes be louſy, but be never poor. Drydeu's Fuv. 
Sweetbriar and gooſeberry are only /oufy in dry times, or 
very hot places. | Mortimer's Hujbandry. 
2. Mean; low born; bred on the dunghill. | | 
I pray you now remembrance on the louſy knave mine 
hoſt. A [uy knave to have his gibes and his mockeries. , 
| SIE 8 ET Shakeſpeare 4 
LourT. u. h. [bete, old Dutch. Mr. Lye.J A mean aukward 
tellow;z a bumpkin; a clown. 5 1 
Pamela, whole noble heart doth diſdain, that the truſt of 
her virtue is repoſed in ſuch a let's hands, had yet, to thew 
an obedience, taken on ſhepherdiſh apparel. Sidney. 
This loxvt, as he exceeds our lords, the odds ; 
Is, that we ſcarce are men, and you are gods, Shale. 
I have need of {uch a youth, 5 
That can with ſome diſcretion do my buſineſs; 
For 'ti3 no truſting to yon fooliſh 40. Shakeſpeare. 
Thus wail'd the ts in melancholy ſtrain. Gay's Paft. 


to bend; to bow; to ſtoop. Obtolete, It was uſed in a 


: ſhoviders or back. | 
He fair the knight ſaluted, louling low, 


Under the {and-bag he was teen, ; | 
Louting low, like a for'tter green. Ben. Johnſon's Underav. 
The palmer, grey with age, with count'nance /oxvting 


5 whe WH | i ; 
His head ev'n to the earth before the king did bow. 
Drayton, 


I am goed by a traitor villain, Fane 
Ant cannot help the noble chevalier. SH. Henry VI. 
Lo'urisu. adj. [from ont. Clownith 3 bumpkinly. 

This loutifh clown is ſuch, that you never ſaw ſo ill-fa- 

voured a vitarz his behaviour ſuch, that he is beyond the 
degree of ridiculous. Ssidney. 
Lo drisulv. adv. [from leut.] With the air of a clown; 
with the gait of a bumpkin. 
Low, adj. 7 
1. Not high. 7 
2, Not riling far upwards. 
3. Not elevated in ſituation. 
| O mighty Cæſar! do'ſt thou lie fo low ? 
Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpoils, 
Shrunk to this little meaſure? - Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 
Whatſoever is waſhed away from them 1s carried down 
into the logber grounds, and into the fea, and nothing is 
brought back. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
4. Deicending far downwards; deep. 
5. Not deep; not ſwelling high; ſhallow : uſed of water. 
As two men were walking by the ſea- ide at logo water, 
they ſa an oylter, and they both pointed at it together, 
: Eftrarge. 
It is lv ebb ſure with his accuſer, when ſuch peccadillo's 
are put in to {well the charge. Atterbury. 
6. Not of high price: as, corn is (ow, 


A people ncar the northern pole that won, 


loved of his ſoldiers, to whom he was no leſs wing again. | 8, In latitudes near to the line, 


good ſenſe. In Scotland they ſay, a fellow with /oxvtar or | 
uttan ſhoulders; that is, one who bends forwards his |. 


Who fair him quitted, as that courteous was. Fairy Q. 


To LOWT. v.a. This word ſeems in Shakeſpeare to fignity, | 
| RY Overpower. ' 


It became a ſpreading vine of /o2v ſtature, £zek. xvii. 6. 


MM a hee: in open air we blow, 
1 he breath, though tirain'd, ſounds flat and 2.. 
But it a wumpet take the blaſt, e 
It lifts it high, and makes it laſt. 17 
The theatre is ſo well contrived, that, from the v4. = ler, 
of the ſtage, the /oxveft found may be heard ditt;nc,), fp 


. . ; incl; 
farthelt part of the audience; and yet, it you rai dil to the 


Ne ; a * le your yoijc 
as high as you pleaſe, there is nothing like an echo ee 
contuſion. 3 Addi 0 e 

ut 144 9. 


They take their courſe either high to the n 


| ort * 
the ſouth. h, or log: 


Abbgt's Deſcription of the Werls 
particulars, IR 
Who can imagine, that in ſixteen or ſeventeen hu 1 
years time, taking the lot e chronology, that the cant ws 
then ſtood, mankind thould be propagated no rt 3 
Judæa. Burnet's Theory of the Ea rs 
10. Late in time: as, the lover empire, e 
11. Dejected; depreſled. 

| 5 To be worſt, 
The lozbeſt, moſt dejected, thing of fortune 
Stands ttill in eſperance. : 
His ſpirits are ſo lo his voice is drown'd 
He hears as from afar, or in a ſwoon, x 
Like the deaf murmur of a diſtant found, 


Sha te 7 far F. 


12. Impotent; ſubdued. | 
To keep them all quiet, he muſt keep then in greate 
and leſs ſplendor; Which power he will uſe to keep ther 10 
low as he pleaſes, and at no more colt than makes forks 
own plecature, | Graunt's Bills of- Mortal, 
13. Not elevated in rank or ſtation; abject, 9 
He wooes both high and /oxw, both rich and poor. hat 
Try in men of low and mean education, why have r = 
elevated their thoughts above the ſpade. 25 2 
14. Diſhoncurable ; betokening meannels of mind: as, 48 
Wo» 5 OG „ | e 
15. Not ſublime; not exalted in thought or dition, 


r aws 


but, at the ſame time, has not to many thoughts that are 
ſublime and noble. Addiſon's $ bectator, No 27 . 
In compariſon of theſe divine writers, * nohlelt Si 
the heathen world are do and dull. Felton on the Claſfcts, 


world. N 
Low. adv. bo 


16. Reduced; in poor circumſtances ; as, I am low in the 


in compolition,” — p 
Proud of their numbers and ſecure in foul, 
The confident and over-luſty French: 4 
Da the low-rated Engliſh play at dice? Shakeſpeare, 
This is the prettieſt o- born laſs, that ever © 
Ran the e ; nothing ſhe does or ſeems, 
But ſmacks of ſomething greater than herielf, 
Too noble tor this place. 
There under Ebon ihades and /gwvu-brow'd rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, | 
In dark Cimmerian deſert ever dwell, _ Milton, 
| 3 My eyes no object met DD 
But /oxv-hung clouds, that dipt themſelves in rain, 
_ To ſhake their fleeces on the earth again. 
No luxury found room 


Vaſt yellow offsprings are the German's pride; 

But hotter climates narrower frames obtain, 

And low-built bodies are the growth of Spain. Cre}, 
„Whenever I am turned out, my lodge delcends upon a 
| _—— creeping family. Saul. 
| e wand'ring go through dreary waſtes, 

Where round fome mould'ring tow'r pale ivy creeps, 

And {52v-brow'd rocks hang nodding o'er the decps. Fe. 

Corruption, like a general flood, 
Shall deluge all; and av'rice creeping on, 
Spread like a /52v-born mitt, and blot the lun. Pee, 
2, In times near our own. | | 
In that part of the world which was firſt inhabited, even 
as low down as Abraham's time, they wandered with their 
flocks and herds, - Licke, 
3. With a depreſſion of the voice. OE 
Lucia, ſpeak loxo, he is retir'd to reſt, Addiſon's Can. 
4. In a ſtate of ſubjection. 3 
and thoroughly ſubjected, they afterwards lifted up thew- 
{elves ſo ſtrongl again ? | Spenſer on Ireland, 
To Low. v. a. from the adjective. ] To ſink; to make low. 
Probably miſprinted for {aver.  - 
The value of guineas was loved from one-and-twerty 
ſhillings and ſix-pence to one-and-twenty ſhillings. SW. 
To Low. v. u. [hlopan, Saxon. The adjective let, not high, 
is pronounced o; the verb lh, to bellow, ou.) To bel 
as a cow. et ö ̃ 
Doth the wild aſs bray when he hath graſs? or laut? 
the ox over his fodder? da 
The maids of Argos, who, with frantick ches, 
And imitated /pzwings, fill'd the ſkies. © Roſcommill 
Fair Io grac'd his ſhield, but Io now, 4 
With horns exalted ſtands, and ſeems to lee. Dod, 
Had he been born ſome ſimple ſhepherd 3 heir, = 

The lowing herd, or fleecy ſheep his care. 20 

Lo“ w BELL. 2. ſ. I[laeye, Dutch; lex, Saxon; or log, Yang 
ick, a flame, and hell.] A kind of fowling in the night, J 
which the birds are wakened by a bell, and lured by a 18 
ms a net. Lowe denotes a flame in Scotland; and 8 
to flame, . l 

Lowe. . / HEN 3 

Love, loe, comes from the Saxon hleap, 3 hill, heap, 
barrow ; and fo the Gothick Ya is a OO Cont 
row. | 8 
To Lo WER. v. a. {from loau.!¶ĩ 4 
1. To bring low; to bring down by way of fübmiflen. 

As our high veſſels paſs their wat ry way, 

Let all the naval world due homage pay 3 

With hatty reverence their top-honours , Prize 

Conteſling the aſſerted power. 2 

The ſuppliant nations _ 

Bow to its enſigns, and with {9xver'd (41s 

Conteſs the ocean's queen. Smuth's Phadris # 
2. To ſuffer to ſink down, 

When the water of rivers iſſues out of the? 
more than ordinary rapidity, it bears along wi? 
ticles of looſe matter as it met with in its pallas n begin 
the ſtone, 2 it ſuſtains thoſe particles os its und lets thett 
to remit, when by degrees it Joavers them, © por ag, 
fall. gi „/o,“ Naturs: He 

3. To leſſen; to make leſs in price or value. . 5 

The kingdom will loſe by this /owering of ” 

makes foreigners withdraw any of their move?” 


£ F 
11 Hip 
1 rtutes w 


it ſuch pa. 
e throug? 


reſt if 
ot + 


Leave the T 


it is f ; -antage to ,. 
ee people know it is for their advantas c = on Trait 
to * 


To LOWER, v. 1. To grow leſs; to fall; 
The preſent pleature, - 


7. Not loud; not noiſy. 


By revolution lob ing, does become 1. 
he oppolite of fe Shateſp. Anthony and a 40 


Though he before had gall and rage, Dryden, 
Which death or conqueſt muit aliwave . 
He grows diſpirited and Hoxv, „ 
He hates the tight, and ſhuns the foe, | Jo 


He has not fo many thoughts that are Jo and vil 
1igar,. 

1. Not aloft; not at a high price; meanly: it is chiefly uf 

Shakeſpeare's Winter s Tu. 


Drian, 


In [owv-rooft houſes, and bare walls of lome. Dryer, 


How comes it that, having been once ſo low brought, 
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- Cloudmels ot look. . ES 
2 Puiloclea was jealous for Zelmane, not without ſo ns 4: f | 
. 11 


* . [It is doubtful what was the primitive 
To LOWER: kia 3 if it was originally applied to the 
_—_ — Jo of the iky, it is no more than to grow low, as 
a ſeems to do in dark weather: if it was firſt uſed ot 
3 ena, it may be derived from the Dutch loeren, 
ance. 
8 nee. 1 {tormy, and d. to be clouded. 
Now is the Winter of our diſcontent 
Made glorious Summer by this ſon of York; 
And all the clouds that lob, d upon our houſe, 
In the deep boſom of the ocean buried, Shakeſpeare. 
The loro ring Spring, with laviſh rain, 
Beats down the ſlender ſtem and bearded grain. Dryden. 
When the heavens are nlled with clouds, and all nature 
wears a lorvering countenance, L withdraw mylelt from thele 
"comfortable ſcenes. Addiſon's Spectator, Ns 83. 
: The dawn is overcaſt, the morning low'rs, ; 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addiſon's Cato, 
If on Swithin's fealt the welkin lours, ; 
Andev'ry penthouſe ſtreams with haſty ſhow'rs, 
Twice twenty days 90 _ their flecces drain. Gay. 
r ; to pout; to look fullen. | g | 
M Aue was Diarca when Adtæon ſaw her, and one of her 


1. 


| foolith nymphs, who weeping, and withal /owerimg, one | 


might lee the workman nmieant to ſet torch tears of anger, 

Wn | 2 Sidney. 
He mounts the throne, and Juno took her place, 

But ſullen diſcontent ſat /oav*ring on her face; 

Then, impotent of tongue, her nlence broke, 

- Thus turbulent in rattling tone the ſpoke, 

Lo Wr R. #./. [from the verb. I | 

1. Cloudinels; gloomineſs. 


| Dryden. 


a ver as that face could yield. . Sid, b. 
LowraIN dL. ad. {from Jowwer.] With cloudineſs; 
gioomm. 


Lo WE RMOST. ad. (from low, lower, and moft.] Loweſt. | 


Plants have their ſeminal parts u ppermott living creatures 
have them [owermoſt, acon's Natural Hiſtory. 


It will alto happen, that the ſame part of the pipe which | 


was now foxvermsft, will reſently become higher, ſo that 


the water does atcend by delcending ; aſcending in compa- | 


riſon to the whole inſtrument, and deſcendi Ng in reſpect of 
its ſeveral parts. | | Witkins's Daedalus. 
Lo'wLAaNnD. „ /. [au and land.] The country that is low 
in relpect of neighbouring bills; the marth. 5 
Vhat a devil's he? 
His errand was to draw the {oxv/and damps, 
And noiſome vapours, from the toggy fens, 


Then breathe the haleful ſtench with all his force, Dryd. ph 


No nat'ra! conſe ſhe found from brooks or bogs, 
Or marthy axvlands, to produce the fogs. 
Lo'wLILY. adv. [from los.] _ 
1. Humbiy ; without pride. 
2. Meanly ; without dignity, 
LowLixess, 1. /. {from lowly.) 
1. Humility ; freedom from pride. h 
_- Lewlineſs is voung ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face. 
The king- becoming graces, 
As iuſtice, verity, temp'rance, {tableneſs,. 
Bounty, perſey'rance, mercy, lowolineſs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude; 
 Thave no reliſh of them. 


Dryden. 
on bakeſd. 


ve, = 
With lowlineſs majeſtick, from her ſeat, 

And grace, that won who law to with her ſtay, 
Role. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. viii. 
It with a true Chriſtian Jeavlinefs of heart, and a devout 


fervency of ſoul, we perform them, we tall find, that they | 
will turn to a greater account to us, than all the warlike 
Atterbury's Sermons. | 


preparations in which we truſt. 
2. Meanneſs; want of dignity; abiect depreſſion. 


They continued in that /orvlzneſs until the time that the | 
diviſion between the two houſes of Lancaſter and York. 


aroſe, Spenſer's State of Ireland. 


LowLy. adj. ¶ from low.] 
1. Humble; meck; mild. 2 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am 

meek and Hozoly in heart. | Matt. xi. 29. 


e or death. | 
With cries they fill'd the holy fane; 
hen thus with [p2uly voice Ilioneus began. Dryden. 
The heavens are not pure in his ſight, and he charges 
even his angels with folly; with how {ovly a reverence 
mult we bow down our ſouls before ſo excellent a Being, 
and adore a nature ſo much {uperior to our own! Rogers, 
Mean; wanting dignity ;z not great. e 
For from the natal hour ditkinckive names, 
Ine common right the great and /oxvly claims. 
5. Not lofty; not ſublime. „„ 
or all who read, and reading not diſdain, 
Theſe rural pond; and their /2zvly ttrain, 


2 


— 


. Humbly meekly; modeſtly, 
Heav'n is for thee too high 3 
T 0 know what paſſes there; be lowly wifes 
Think only what concerns thee, and thy being. Milton. 
Re Another crowd 
Lo referr'd the ſame requeſt, and de bow'd. _ 
"ah 101 lun, Iriſn; loen, Dutch, a ſtupid drone.] A 
undre 5 & raſcal, | 
Ning Stephen was a worthy peer, 
is dreeches coſt him but a e 585 
A e thought them lx pence all too dear, 
Lo ING ore 8 ne taylor loan. 
Ed. N. . tr W. 
. Ablence of ta e 


Shakeſpeare. 
gat; tall diſtance from the ground. 
Br tho ks They know ; 
0 © height, the bowneſs, or the mean, if dearth, 
1 follow. Shakeſp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
ett 22225 of the bough where the fruit cometh, maketh 
m greater, and to ripen better; tor you ſhall even ſee, 
EE upon a wall, th. greateſt fruits towards the bot- 
1 a Hacen Natural Hiſtory, Ne 432. 
our Gothick cathed te , de narrowneſs of the arch 
es i rue in height, th lowineſs often opens it in brendth. 
1 Mea a Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
| uneſs of condition, whether mental or external. 
T wing could have ſubdu'd nature r 
Sbadeſp. 


4. Want of ſublimity; contrary to loftineſs. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


The loxulineſs of my fortune has not yet brought me to 2 
Matter vice; and it is my duty to give teſtimony to virtue. | 
| Dryden's Prejace to Aurcngzebe. 


He did bend to us a little, and put his arms abroad: we 
of our parts ſaluted him in a very lonoly and ſubmiſſive man- 
ner, as looking that from him we ſhould receive ſentence of |- 
Bacon's New Atlantis. 


Pope. 


| The name of Varus oft inſcrib'd thall ſee. Dryd. Silenus. 
LowLy. adv, [from low. < | Se 
L. Not highly; mean] ; without grandeur; without dignity. 
will ſhew mylelf highly fed, and /ozuly taught; I know 
my buſineſs is but to the court. Shakeſpeare. 

Tis better to be loxuly born, 3 

And range with humble livers in content, | 

Than to be perk'd up in a glit ring grief, 
nd wear a golden Inch, 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 5 


Pope. | 


To the young man ſend humble treaties, | 
And palter in the ſhitt of loxneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Want of rank; want of dignity. 


The name of ſervants has of old been reckoned to imply a 
certain meanneſs of mind, as well as /owwneſs of condition. 


South's Sermons. 


A tranicendeut height, as lowneſs me, | 
akes her not ſee, or not ſhow. Donne. 
1 is accommodated to his ſubject, either high or 
low; it his fault be too much lowneſs, that of Perſius is the 
hardneſs of his metaphors. | Dryden. 
5. Submilliveneis. | 
e people were in ſuch lau of obedience as ſubjects 
were like to yield, who had lived almoſt four-and-twenty 
years under ſo politick a king as his father. Bacon. 
6. 8 ejection. | 
| lence proceeded that poverty and low7eſsof ſpirit to which 
a Kingdom may be ſubject, as well as a particular perſon, 
| | Swift. 
LowTRo'UGRTED. adj, [low and thought.) Having 1 
thoughts wich- held om ſublime or heavenly meditations ; 
mean of ſenument; narrow mindedneſs. | 
Above the {moke and ſtir ot this dim ſpot, 
Which men call earth, and with loxwthou; bted care, 
- Sirive to Keep up a trail and feverith being. Milton, 
0 Grace tereve! Oh, Virtue, heav*nly fair! | 
Divine oblation ot {ozuthoughted care! 
Freth blooming Hope, gay daughter of the ſky, 
And Faith, our early immnortaltty! 


Pope. 
| LOWSPIRITED. adj. [{ow and jpirit.] Dejected; depretled ; 


not lively ; not vivacious; not iprightiy. \ 3 
deverity carried to the hughelt pitch breaks the mind; and 
then, in che place of a diforderly young fellow, you have a 
_ bowpirited moped creature, ER 
Loxo DROMICK. 2. / | xogog and Tpimer z doxodromus, Latin.] 
Loxodromck is the art of oblique 1aihug by the rhomb, 
Which always makes an equal angle with every meridian; 
that is, when you tail neither directly under the equator, nor 
under one and the fame meridian, but acrols them: hence 
the table of rhumbs, or the trantverte tables of miles, with 
the table ot longitudes and latitudes, by which the tailor may 
practically find his coutle, diltance, Jatitude, or longitude, 
is calied oa %. : Harris. 
LO'Y AL. adj. | lozal, French.] - 
1. Obectent; true to the prince. 
E 8 Ot Gloiter's treachery, N 
And of the loyal ſervice of his ſon, . 
Wen Iinform'd him, then he call'd me fot. Skakeſp. 
Ine regard of duty in that molt 4% nation overcame all 
other dunculties. 8 
Loyal tubjects often ſeize their prince, | 
Yet mean his tacred perton not the leaſt offence. Dryden. 
2. Faithful in love; true to a lady, or lover. 
| Hail, wedded Love! by thee 
Founded in reaton /oyat, juit, and pure. 
There Laodamia with Evadne moves, 
Unhappy both! but loyal in their loves. 


Milton. 
D ryden's An. 


4 LOYALISY. ./ | from Mal.] One who proſeſſes uncommon 


adherence tu his king. | 


Hobel s Vocal Foreſt. 


hacrence to à king, 

Is circling year I wait, with ampler ſtores, 
And fitter pomp, to hail my native thoresz | 
Then by my fealms due homage would be paid, 

Por wealthy kings are loyally obey'd. 
Lo'YALTY. 2. /. | louulte, French. 
1. Fum and faithful adherence to a prince, . 
Ihough loyalty, well held, to tools does make 
Our taith meic tfolly; yet he that can endure 
Jo toilow with allegiance a tall'n lord, 


 To-day thou ſhalt behold a ſubject die 
For truth, tor duty, and tor loyalty. 

_. Commillions flaw'd tue heart RR 

Of all their ties. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


2. Fidelity to a lady, or lover. 5 | | 
Lo'ZENGE. #. /. | loſenge, French. ] Of unknown etymology. 
1. A rhomb. 5 : 


the equal inclination of the ſides, they are ſtronger than the 
rhomb or loſenge. | | Witton's Architecture. 
2. Lozenge is a form of a medicine made into {mall pieces, 
to be heid or chewed in the mouth till melted or waſted, 
3. A cake of preterved fruit: both theſe are ſo denominated 
from the original form, which was rhomboidal. _ 
Ly. A contraction for lord/bip. | 
Lu'BBARD. 2. /. (from lubber] A lazy ſturdy fellow. 


bards 


ſturdy drone; an idle, tat, bulky loſel; a booby. 
þ or tempeſt and ſhowers deceiveth a many, ; 
And ling'ring lubbers looſe many a penie. e Hay. 
Theſe chaſe the ſmaller ſhoals of fiſh from the main 1ea 
into the havens, leaping up and down, puffing like a fat 440, 
ber out of breath. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
| They clap the lubber Ajax on the ſhoulder, 

As if his feet were on brave Hector's breaſt, 

And great Troy fhrinking. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefſida. 
A notable lubber thou reporteit him to be, Shakeſp. 
Tell how the drudging goblin ſweat; © | 

His ſhadowy fail hath threſh'd the corn, 

That ten day labourers could not end; 

Then lies him down the lubber fend. 
Venetians do not more uncourtly ride, | 

Than did your lubber ſtate mankind beltride, Dryden. 

How can you name that ſuperannuated [ubber ? Cong rewe. 

LUu'BBERLY. adj. from 5 95 Lazy and bulky. 3 
I came at Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne Page; and ſhe's a 
great lubberly boy. Shakeſpeare. 
LU FBERLY. adv. Aukwardly; clumſily. | 
Merry-andrew on the low rope copies lubberly the ſame 


Milton. 


high. 5 ryden's Dedication. 
Lu. u. 5 A game at cards. ; 

vn mighty pam, who kings and queens o'erthrew, 

And mow d down armies in the fights of lu. Pope. 

To LU'BRICATE. v. @. {trom lubricus, Latin.] To make 
ſmooth or flippery ; to ſmoothe. e ; 

There are aliments which, belides this [ubicrating quality, 

ſtimulate in a ſmall degree. Arb 

The patient is relieved by the mucilaginous and the ſapo- 

naceous remedies, ſome of which lubricate, and others both 

lubricateand ſtimulate. Sharp's Surgery. 


a lowneſs, but his unkind daughter. 
| Now I muſt 


To LU BRICATE. v. #. from lubricus, Latin.] To lmvothe; 
| to make ſlippery. | 


3. Wanton; lewd. [ubrique, French. ] 


Locke. | 


Knolles. 


The cedar, by the inttigation of the loyaliſts, fell out with | 
| the homebiauns, | 


1 LO'YALLY. adv. (from loyal.] With fidelity; with true ad- 
Fope's Odyſſey. | 


Does conquer him that did his matter conquer. Shakeſp. 


Sbaleſp. Rich. III. 


He had never bad any veneration tor the court, but only 


ſuch loyalty to the king as the law required, Clarendon, 

| = Abdiel faithful found | 
Unſhaken, unſeduc'd, unterrity'd, „ 
His /oyalty he kept. „ Milton. 


2. Pellucid; tranſparent. 


Te belt builders reſolve upon rectangular ſquares, as a 
mean between too few and too many angles; and through 


Vet their wine and their victuals thoſe curmudgeon lub- | 


: Lock up from my fight, in cellars and cupboards. Swift. | 
| LV'BBER. 7. /. [of this word the beſt derivation ſeems to be 
trom lubbed, faid by Junius to ſignify, in Daniſh, fat.} A} 


tricks which his malter is ſo dexteroully pertorming on the 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 


LuBRIYCITY. 2. ſ. [lubricus, Latin; lubricits. Fre 

1. Slipperineſs; tmoothneſs of ſurface, e 
2. Aptnels to glide over any part, or to facilitate motion. 
Both the ingredients are of a lubricatin nature; the mu- 
cilage adds to the lubricity of the oil, and the oil preſerves 
the mucilage from inſpiſſation. Ray on Creation, 
3. Uncertainty ; flipperineſs; inſtability. 
The manitold impoſſibilities and lubrictties of matter can- 
not have the ſame conveniences in any moditication, More. 
He that enjoyed crowns, and knew their worth, excepted 
them not out of the charge of univerſal vanity z and yet the 
politician isnot diſcouraged at the inconſtancyof human at- 
fairs, and the aac ot his ſubje&t.  Glanwille's Apology. 
A tate of tranquillity is never to be attained, but by keep= 
ing perpetually in our thoughts the certainty of death, and 


the lubricity ot fortune. L' Eftrange's Fables, 
4. Wantonneſs; lewdneſs. bi 15 


derived from them, as if wantonnels and tubricit 
ſential to that poem which ought in all to be avoi 
Lu nRICK. adj. [lubricus, Latin. ] 
i, Slippery ; ſmooth on the ſurface. 


were el. 


. Did. 


: A throng _ h 
Of ſhort thick ſobs, whoſe thund'ring volleys float 
And roul themſelves over her [ubrick throat, 
In panting murmurs, 8 

2. Uncertain; unſteady. ä 

I will deduce him from his cradle through the deep and 


lubrick waves of ſtate, till he is ſwallowed in the gulph of 
tatality. | | 


Why were we hurry'd down 
This }ubrick and adult rade age? 
Nays added fat pollutions of our own, 5 


Lu'BRICOUSs. adj. [lubricus, Latin. ] 
1. Slippery; ſmooth. 8 8 
The parts of water being voluble and lubricous as well as 
fine, it ealily inſinuates itlelf into the tubes of vegetables, 
and by that means introduces into them the matter it bears 
along with it. Wodward's Natural Hiftory. 
2. Uncertain, | hy 75 | 
The Lern- pen being the leading power, if it be ſtored 
with {zbricous opinions inſtead of clearly conceived truths, 
and peremptorily refolved in them, the practice will be as 
irregular as the conceptions. __ Glanwille's Scepfis. 
LUBRIFICA'TION. 7. /. [lubricus and fio, Latin.] The act 
ot e i; | 
A twotold liquor is prepared for the inunction and lubri- 
_ fication of the heads ot the bones; an oily one, furniſhed by 
the marrow ; a mucilaginous, ſupplied by certain glandules 
leated in the articulations. | Ray on Creation. 
LUBRIFA'CTION, 2. ſ, eee and facio, Latin.] The act 
of lubricating or ſmoothing. ä 
Ih he cauſe is IubHHH]άion and relaxation, as in medicines 
emollicut ; ſuch as milk, honey, and mallows. Bacon. 
Luck. u. /. [perhaps from /upus, Latin. ] A pikefull grown, 
They give the dozen white /uces in their coat. 


I meant the day-ſtar ſhould not brighter riſe, 


Do OS A A ſpot like which perhaps 
_. Aſtronomer in the ſun's lacent orb, ; 


| Through his glaz'd optick tube yet never ſaw, Milton. 
{| LU'CID. x. J. ¶lucidus, ora lucide, French. 
1. Shining; bright; glittering. . F 
N Over his Lait arms : 
A military veſt of purple flow'd; EET, 
Livelier than Melibœan. | Milton. 


It contracts it, preſerving the eye from being injured by 
too vehement and /ucid an object, and again dilates it for the 
N objects more remote in a tainter light, Ray. 

Ik at the fame time a piece of white paper, or a white 


about a quarter of an inch, or half an inch, from that part 
of the glaſs where it is moſt in motion, the electrick vapour 
which is excited by the friction of the glafs againſt the hand 


will, by daſhing againſt the white paper, cloth, or finger, 


be put into ſuch an agitation as to emit light, and make the 

White paper, cloth, or finger, appear lucid ike a glow-worm. 

| | i Newton's Ofticks, 

The pearly ſhell its lucid globe unfold, | 

And Phoebus warm the rip'ning ore to gold. Pape. 

| On the fertile banks | 5 

Of Abbana and Pharphar, /ucid ſtreams, Milt. Par. Loft. 
On the tranſparent fide 


drawn, and thought we could touch them, till we found our 
fingers [topped by that /ucid ſubſtance. Gullizver's Trav. 
3. Bright with the radiance of intellect; not darkened with 
madneſs. ö . 
'The long diſſentions of the two houſes, which, although 
they had had /ucid intervals and happy pales, yet they did 


Some beams of wit on other ſouls may fall, | 
Strike through and make a lucid interval; 
But Shadwell's genuine night admits no ray, 
His riling fogs prevail upon the day. 


pleaſe to let me fee his book. Tatler, 
A few ſenſual and voluptuous perſons may, for a ſcaſon, 
eclipſe this native light of the ſoul; but can never ſo wholly 


ſmother and extinguiſh it, but that, at ſome /ucid intervals, 


it will recover itſelf again, and ſhine forth to the conviction 


of their conſcience, Bentley's Sermons. 
Lucibir v. 2. . {from lucid.] Splendor; brightneſs. Pict. 


LuC1FEROUS. adj. [lucifer, Latin.] Giving light; afford- 


ing means of diſcovery. 


enough, as ſhewing a new way to produce a volatile ſalt. 


. 1, , Bohle. 
Lucrrick. adj, [lux and facio, Latin,] Making light; pro- 


{ ducing light. 


When made to converge, and ſo mixed together; though 
their /ucifick motion be continued, yet, by interfering, that 
equal motion, which is the colorifick, is interrupted, Grew, 

Luck. 2. /. [geluck, Dutch.] - 
1. Chance; accident; fortune; hap; caſual event, 
2 He forc'd his neck into a nooſe, 

To ſhew his play at fatt and loolez _ 

And when he ad t' eſcape, miſtook 8 

For art and ſubtlety, his luck. Hudibrat. 

Some ſuch method may be found by human induſtry or 
luck, by which compound bodies may be reſolved into other 


ſubſtances than they are divided into by the fire. Boyle, 
2. Fortune, good or bad. YEE 
Glad of ſuch luck, the luckleſs lucky maid, 
A long time with that ſavage — (aid, _ 
To gather breath in many miſeries. Spenſer. 


Farewel, good Salilbury, and goo luck go with thee. 


I did demand what news from Shr-wibury. 
He told me, that the rebellion had il; 4, 5 
's {pur was cold. . 
And that young Harry Fercy's ſpu Shakeſdeare. 


— 


That part of mankind who have had the jultice, or the 


From the letchery of theſe fauns, he thinks that ſatyr is 


ee. 


 Witton, 


encreaſe the ſteaming ordures of the ſtage? Dryden. 


— GT — — 


i Sha 40 
Lu CENT, adj. [/ucens, Latin. ] Shining; bright; ſplendid. 


Nor lend like influence from his lucent ſcat. Ben. Johnſon. : 


cloth, or the end of one's finger, be held at the diſtance of 


e of a globe, half filver and halt of 
a tranſparent metal, we ſaw certain ſtrange gu res circularly 


ever hang over the kingdom, ready to break forth. Bacon. 


Dryden. 
I believed him in a lucid interval, and deſired he would 


he experiment is in itſelf not gots, and luciferous ho 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
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fuck to paſs, in common opinion, for the wiſeſt, have fol- 
lowed a very different ſcent, | 7. emple. 
Such, how highly ſoever they may have the lach to be 
thought of, are far from being Irachites indeed, South. 
The gueſts are found too num rous tor the treat, | 
But al, it ſeems, who had the 7uck to eat, | 
Swear they ne'er taſted more delicious meat. Tate's Juv. 
Lu' c. adv. {from lucky.) Fortunately ; by good hap. 
It is the pencil thrown Ic full upon the horie's mouth, 
to exprels the foam, which the painter with all his 1kill could 
not form. | Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
It happens [ckily for the eſtabliſhment ot a new race of 
kings upon the Britiſh throue, that the firtt of this _ line 
has all high qualifications. | i ddifon. | 
LUu'CKINESS. 7. /. {from {zc&y.] Good fortune; good hap; 
caſual happinels. ny” 5 
He d ſometimes lights on truth; is in the right but by 
chance: and I know not whether the [uckinefs of the acci- 
dent will excuſe the irregularity of his proceeding. Locke. 
Lu'CKLESS. adj. [from luck.] Unfortunate; unhappy. 
Glad of ſuch luck, the luckleſs lucky maid, 
A long time with that ſavage people ſtaid, 


* 


To gather breath in many miſeries. Fairy Queen. 

Never ſhall my thoughts be bale, 3 

Though l/uckleſs, yet without inn, ar : Suchling. 
What elſe but his immoderate luſt of pow'r, 


Pray'rs made and granted in a luckleſs hour? Dryden. 


Lu- cx V. 2. . {from luck; geluckig, Dutch. ] Fortunate; hap- | 


chance. 1 x 
ut I more feaful, or more lucky wight, 
Diſmay'd with that deformed, dilmal tight, 
Fled faſt away. IS Fairy 
Perhaps ſome arm more lach than the reit, 
May reach his heart, and free the world from bondage. 


PY % 


- Gainful; profitable; bringing money. ; 
The <A. of merchandize being the mole Iecrative, may 
bear uſury at a good rate; other contracts not io. Hacou. 
The diſpoſition of Ulyilcs inclined him to purſue the more 
dangerous way of living by war, than tne more lucrative 
method of life by agriculture. -_ Notes on the Odyjey. 
Lu'cRE. 2. /. [lucrum, Latin. ] Gain; profit; pecumary ad- 
vantage. In an ill ſenſe. SS | 
3 Malice and lacre in hem ; : 
Have laid this woe here. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
They all the ſacred myſteries of Heavin.* 
To their own vile advantages {halt turn, . 
Of lucre, and ambition. ATHOH'S eters if Left, b. xii. 
A ſoul ſupreme in cach hard initance try'd, 
Above all pain, all anger, and all pride, 
The rage of pow'r, the blatt of publick breath, 


Tho luſt of lacre, and the dread of dcath. Pope. 
What can be thought of the procuring letters by iraud, 
and the printing them merely lor e e? "Pope. 


LuCRIi'FEROUS, Gd. [[ucrum ande, Latin,] Gantul; 


profitable. Es 555 
Silver was afterwards ſeparated from the gold, but in 
ſmall a quantity, that the ckperiment, the colt and pams con- 
ſidlered, was not /ucriferous. = Ys Boyle. 
LUCcRIFICK, adj. [{ucrum and facto, Latin] Product 
gain. | ; 72 Dit. 
Lü crariox. . ſ. [lufor, Latin. ] Struggle; effort; contelt, 
70 LUCUBRAT 
by might. -. 
- LUCUBRA'TION 
light; nocturnal itudy any. FHne compoled by night. 
Thy ſacubratious 8 cen peruic by icveral of our 
friends. : 85 „ Tatler, Ne 78. 


LUCUBRA'TORY. adj. [Iucubratorius, from lacubror, Lac. ] 


Compoſed by candle-light. . 1 
Vou muſt have a ſober diſh of coffee, and a ſolitary candle 


at your ſide, to write an epittle /yczbratory to your friend. 


© : 355 Pope. 
Lu'CULENT. adj. [luculentus, Lavin] 


1. Clear; tranſparent; lucid. 'I'his word is perhaps not uſed 


in this ſenſe by any other writer. 
| And luculent along 
The purer rivers flow. Tom ſon's 
2. Certain; evident. 


They are againſt the ob ſtinate incredulity of the Jews, the 


moſt laculent teſtimonies that Chriſtian religion hath. Hook, 


LUV DICKOUS. adj. [ludicer, Latin, ] Burleſque; merry; | 


ſportive; exciting laughter. 


Plutarch quotes this as an inſtance of Homer's judgment, 


in cloling a ladicrous ſcene with decency. and initruction, 
-Lu'DICROUSLY. adv. ¶ from [udicrous.} Spertwely; in bur- 
leſque; in a manner that may excite laughter, 8 
Lu'piCaoUSNESS. 2. /. from ludicrous, ] Burleſque; ſpor- 
tivenels z merry catt or manner; ridiculouſnets. | 
LuPIFICA'TION. 2, /. {ludijicor, Latin. ] The act of 
ing, or making ſport with another. ; 


Diet. 
Lor F. u. f. [In Scotland.] Tune palm of the hand; as 


„ Clap 
me arles in my . | N 
To Lor. v. 2, [or logf.} To keep cloſe to the wind. Sea 
term. | | 
Contract vour ſwelling ſails, and IF to wind. Dryden. 
To LVG. vv. g. |aluccan, Saxon, to pull; ga, Swedith, the 
hollow of the Hand.] „ 8 
1. To haul or drag; to pull with rugged violence. 
vou gods! Why this 3 
Will /zg your prieſts and ſervants from your ſides. Shak, 
Thy bear is fate, and out of peri), 
Though lugg'd indeed, and wounded very ill. Hudibras, 
When tavage bears agree with bears, 
$3411 lecret ones 4% ſaints by thi ears? Hudibras, p. ili. 
See him drag his feeble legs about | 


Like hounds ill coupled: Jowler lugs him ſtill 


Through hedges. | Dryden. 
Whole pteature is to fee a {trumpet tear 
Acynick's beard, and 4% him by the hair, Dryden. 


Fither every ſingle animal ſpirit mult convey a whole re- 
prelentation, or elle they mult divide the image amongit 
them, and ſo lg off every one his ſhare. Collier. 
Ty Luo cut. Lo draw a ſword, in burleſque language. 
But buff and beltmen never know theſe cares, 
No tinie, nor trick of law, their action bars; 
They will be heard, or they ug ct and cut. 
To Luvs. v. 1. To drag; 
printed for lags. 
My flagging ſoul flies under her own pitch, 
Like tow) in air, too damp, and Jugs along, 
As it ſhe were a body in a body, 
Luc. u. /. 
1. A kind of ſmall fiſh. | TR 
They feed on ſalt unmerchantable pilchards, tag worms, 
lugs, and litt crabs. Carev's Survey of Cornwall, 
2. [In Scotland.] An ear, | | 
3- Leg, à land mcature; a pole or perch. 
That ample pit, yet far renowu'd 
Forthe large heap which Debon did compel 
| Ceaulin to make, being eight lugs of ground, Fair 2, 
Lu'GCGAGE. 2. f. from lug.] Any thing cumbrous da 
wiclly that is to be carried away; any thing of more weight 
fhan value, x | 


oy 


_ Dryden. 
to come heavily : perhaps only miſ- 


Dryden, 


) 
LuGU'BRIOUS. adj. [lugubre, French; lugubris, Latin.) 


Queen, b.X. 


| | Addiſon's Cato. | 
Lu'cRATIVE. adj. [lucratif, French; lucrativus, Latin. ] | 


LUKEWARMLY.- adv. from the adjective.] 


| 1. Moerate or pleafing heat. 
2. Indiſterence; want of ardour. 


ucng ft 


E. 2. J. [lucybror, Lat.] Lo wach to tudy 


1. ſ. Llucubratis, Latin. ] Study by candle 


Winter, I. 71 5. | 


Votet on the Olle. 


mock- 


. 0 
ng Ok What do you mean - | 
To doat thus on ſuch luggage? Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Think not thou to find me flack, or need 
Thy politick maxims, or that cumberſome N 
Luggage ot war there ſhewn me. Milton's Par. Regained. 
How durit thou with that fullen /uzgoge | 
O' th' ſelt, old ir'n, and other bag gage, | | 
T” oppoic thy lumber againt us! Hudibhras, p. i. 
The mind ot man is too light to bear much certainty 
among the ruftling winds of paſſion and opinion; and it the 
luggage be prized equally with the jewels, none will be caſt 


out till all be thtpwiecked, | Glanwille, 
A lively faith will bear aloft the mind, 
And leave the luggage of good works behind. Dryden. 


I am gathering up my luggage, and preparing for my ſour- 
ney. Swift to Pope. 


Mourntul; forrowtul. 
A demure, or rather a lugubrious look, a fad or whining 
tone, makes up the tum of many mens humiliations. | 
| Decay of Piety. 
LU'REWARM. adj. [The original of this word is doubted. 
Warmth, in Saxon, is aleos; in old Frilick, hij; in Dutch, 
lewte; whence probably our {uke, to which warm may be 
added, to determine, by the firtt word, the force of the ſe- 
cond ; as we lay, bctling het. ET ory = 
1. Moderaicly or mildly warm; ſo warm as to give only a 
Pleating leniation, | | | 
A dreary corſe, whoſe life away did paſs, 
All wallow'd in his own, yet lukewarm blood, 
That from his wound yet welled treth alas! Fairy Queen. 
May you a better feaſt never behold, | 
You knot of mouth friends; ſmoke and Iukezvarm water 
Is your perfection. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
- Bathing the body in Jukeworm water is of great waivan- 
tage to contemporate hot and ſharp humours. 
Whence 1s it but from this attractive power that water, 
vhich alone diſtils with a gentle /ukewarm heat, will not 
diftil from {alt of tartar without a great heat ? Nexwton. 
2. Indifferent; not ardent;. not zealous. | 
It ſome tew. continue ſtedfaſt, it is an obedience ſo [u}:- 
cbarm and lunguiſhing, that it merits not the name of pal- 
tion. | | Dryden. 


Adaiſon's Cato. 


This ſober conduct is a mighty virtue 
In {ewarm patriots. 


1. With moderate warmth, 
2. With indiiference, | 8 
LUKEWARMNESS. x. ſ. [from Inkewarm.)] 


Som. kinda of zeal counts all merciful moderation 4e 
Warnings. © | King Charles, 
The defect of zeal is [/xkeavarmneſs, or coldneis in reli- 
gion; the excels is mordinate heat and ſpiritual fury. Sprat.. 
80 dry your chaff and ſtubbie, give fre to the zeal oi your 
faction, and reproach them with /akeavarmneſs.  __ Swyt. 
To LULL. v. a. |lulu, Danith; allo, Latin, } | 
1. To compole to fleep by a pleating found. 
5 There trickled toftly down b 
A gentle ſtream, whoſe murmuring wave did play 
Emongit the puiny ſtones, and made a ſound _ 


Such tweet compultion doth in mulick lie, 
To lull the daughters of neceility. | 

hele lalFd o 
2. To compoſe; to quiet; to put to reit. 
Io find a foe it ſhall not be his hap, © _ 


- Aud peace halt l him in her flow'ry lap. Mon: 
No more thete ſcenes my meditations aid, | = 
Or lull to reit the vitunary maid, | Pope. 
the vocal woods ans Parte lulPd, - © 


LU'LLABY.#./. [{ailus, Latin. Quem nutricum tuifle dewn 
contendit Purnebus, trom ll: it is obſervable that the 
nurſes call fleep by, by; {utlaby is therefore lull tv leb. A 


long to {bill babes. 


Only that noiſe heav'n's rolling circles keſt, 
Sung lullaby, to bring the world to reit. Fairfax. 
Philomel, with melody, | 
Sing in your {weet lullaby ; 3 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, lulla, lullaby. Shokeſpeare. 


It you will let your lady know J am here to {ſpeak with 


further. | BS | ee 
Marry, Sir, lullaby to your bounty till T come again. Shak. 
Drinking is the Fullaby uled by nurſes to {tl} crying chil- 

_ dren, | be At Locke on Education. 
LuMBA'60. 2. f. | mbi, Lat. the loins.] 
Lumbugo's are pains very troubleſome about theloins, and 
ſmall of the back, ſuch as precede ague fits and ſevers: they 
are mott commonly from fullneſs and acrimony, in com- 
mon with a difpotition to yawnings, ſhudderings, and erra- 
tick pains in other parts, and go off with evacuation, gene- 
rally by tweat, and other critical diſcharges of tevers. 2c. 
LUMBER. 2. /. [loma, zeloma, Saxon, houſholdſtuft; In- 
mering, the dirt of an houte, Datch.] Any thin 


o 
0 » S 
cumberlome; 


any thing of more bulk than value, 
The very bed was violated 
By the coarſe hand of filthy dungeon villains, 
And thrown amongt the common {umber. 
EY One {on at home 
. Concerns thee more than many gueſts to come. 
It to ſome uletul art he be not bred, | 
He grows mere lumber, and is worle than dead. Dryden. 
Thy nezghbour has remov'd his wretched ttore, 
Few hands will rid the /z;zber of the poor. Dryden's Juw. 
I God intended not the precite ule of every iingle atom, 
that atom had been no better than a piece of amber. Grew, 
8 The poring tcholialts mark; 
Wits, who, like owls, fee only in the dark; 
A lumber-houſe of books in cry head. Pope's Dunciad. 
To LU'MBER. v. a. [from the noun.] To heap like ulelcts 
goods irregularly. 


Ortwwoy. 


that not the leaſt beauty of tragedy can appear, 
To LUMBER, v. z. To move 
own bulk. 


Rymer. 
heavily, as vurthened with his 


Firſt let them run at large, 


LUMINARY, 2./. [luminære, Latin; luminaire, French. 
1. Any body which gives light. | 
| he great [uminar 
Diſpenſes light from tar. 
2. Any thing hich gives intelligence. 
Sir John Graham, I know not upon what laminaries he 
eſpied in his face, diſſuaded him from marriage. Motion. 
ny one that inſtructs mankind. | 
The circulation of the blood, and the weight and ſpring 
of the air, had been reſerved for a late happy diſcovery by 
two great luminaries of this iſland, Bentley's Sermons. 
LUMINA'TION. 2. . {from lumen. ] Emiſſion of light, Di&. 
Lu MINOUS. 2.f. | lumineux, French. ] 
1. Shining; emitting light. 


Ailton. 


3. 


Bacon. 


Wiſeman. | 


'1o lull him ſoft alleep, that by it lay. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Milton. 


y nightingales embracing ſlept. Milton. 


- 5 | | 
2 And loft in lonely muung in a dream. Thomſon's Spring. 


1 Is man, who yet wou'd lord it o'er the ret ? 


her, and bring her along with you, it may make my bounty, 


ulclets or 


In Rollo we muſt have ſo much Ruff , together, 


Nor lumber o'er the meads, nor-crots the wood. Dryden. 


Fire burneth wood, making it firſt lun, then black 


. f . 

T he {mint inferior orbs inclos'd, 4 
From chaos. | Mit, 
How came the ſun to be luminous? Not from the nec. 


fity of natural cauſes. enen“ 
2. Enlightened. | e Sermony, 
Earth may, induftriovs of herſelf, fetch dav, 
Travelling eaſt ; and with her part averſe ” 
From the tun's beam, meet night; her other pare 
Still /uminous by his ray. Milton's Paradi; 7 
3. Shining; bright. | 
The moit /zz2zn0us of the priſmatick colours are the ng 
low and orange: thelz affect the ſenſes more trons jy thass oe 

the reſt together. evt 0 8555 a 
LUMP, 2. /. ¶lomipe, Dutch. ] Fach. 
1. A linali mais or,any matter. 

„Ihe weed kal is by the Egyptians uſed firſt for fucl, and 
then they cru the aſhes into lnb like a ſtone, and 4 0 
them to the Venetians. Bacon's Natural Hh. 

Without this. various agitation of the water, how doula 
lumps of ſugar or ſalt caſt into it be fo perfectly diilolved; 

it, that the /zmps themſelves totally diſappear ? 054. 

An Ominte wretch is pris'ner made z 12 5 
Whote fleſu torn off by [umps, the rav'nous foe 
In morſels cut. Tats 

Ev'ry tragrant flow'r, and od'rous green, * 
Were ſorted well, with lamps of amber laid between, Dry4 


”S nfl "ON 
4 %, 5. Vin; 


wo — 


i. 


Joo conceive thus of the ſoul's intimate unjon with an; 
finite being, and by that union receiving of ideas, leads 0 
into as grots thoughts, as a country-maid would have of an 
infinite butter-print, the ſeveral parts whereof being applied 
to her lump of butter, left on it the figure or idea i 
preſent need of. „„ Locke. 
2. A ſlrapeleis maſs. | Mie 
Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigeſted 1p ; 
As crooked in thy manners as thy hape. 
75 . _- Shazjpeare's Henry Vi 
Bluſh, bluſh, thou Ia of foul determity. „fear. 
Why might notthere have been, in this great mals, Torer | 
lumps of ſolid matter, which, without any form or order 
might be jumbled together. Keil againfl Bari! 
3. Mats undittinguiſhed, | I | . 
| All mens honours 
Lic like one Jump. before him, to be faſhion's Lt 
Into what pinch he pleaſe. Shakeſpeare's Henry VII 
It is rare to find any of thele nieta}s pure; 
iron, gold, filver, lead, and tin, all promiſcuoully move 
bump. 5 | Waordward's Natural Hifery; 
4. The whole together; the groſs. | : 
It my readers will not go to the price of buying my pa. 
pers by retail, they may buy them in the lunp. Aad'jon, 
Other cpidemical vices are kite and predomiraat one tar 
a feaſon, and muſt Le aſcribed to human nature in tie luarp, 
5 OOF Pex ite) 5 dern. 
The principal gentlemen of ſeveral counties ate ſtigma- 
tized in a lump, under the notion of being papiſts. Sift 
To LUMP. v. 4. To take in the grols, witaout a tention t 
particulars, A 
The expences ought to be lune together. Aylife's Par, 
Hoccalini, in his political balance, atter-iaying France in 
one ſcale, throws Spain into the other, which wanted bit 
very littie of being a counterpoiſe: the Spaniards upon this 
. reckoned, that if Spain of itfelf weighed 1o well, they could 
not fail of ſucceſs when the ſeveral parts of the monarchy 
were /umped in the ſume ſcale. | Alia. 
Lu MPFISH. Clamp and fiſh ; lumpus, Lat.] A fort of fiſh. 
LUMPING. adj. | trom lump.] Large; heavy; great. Alo 
word. e ö | 
Nick, thou ſhalt have a tumping pennyworth. Arat t. 
Lu'MPISH. adj. L from lumb.] Heavy; grols ; dull; unadlnez 
8 | | 
Out of the earth was formed the fleſh of man, and there. 
fore heavy and lumpiſh. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the Ni. 
Sylvia is /umpiſh, heavy, melancholy. _  Shatiſpeare 
Love is all ſpirit: fairies ſooner may 
Be taken tardy, when they night tricks play, 
TI han we; we a are too dull and /unpib. 
Little terreſtrial particles ſwimming in it after the grolet 
were funk down, which, by their Heavineſs and 5 
figure, made their way more ſpcedily. urid. 
How dull and how inſenſible a beaſt | 


but copper, 


Suck, 


Philoſophers and poets vainly ſtrove . 
In every age the l pilb maſs to move. Dudu. 
LuU'MPiSHLY, adv. {[trom lunipiſh,) With heavinels; wit 
ſtupidity, | ; „ 
LU'MPISHNESS. u. ſ. [from the adjective.] Stupid heavinels 
LuU'MPY. adj. from lump.] Full of lumps; full of con 
E maſſes. | 
One of the beſt ſpades to dig hard Iampy clays, but 9 
| ſmall for light garden mound. Mortuner's Hag 
Lu'NACY. I. /. from luna, the moon.] A kind of nies 
influenced by the moon; madnets in general, 
Love is mercly madneſs, and deſerves as well a daik houſe 
and a hi as madmen do; and the reaſon why they wen 
10 punithed and curedis, that the luzacy is ſo ordinary, n 
the whippers are in love too. Shakeſpeare's As Jen Lie]. 
Y Your kindred ſhun your houſe, | 
As beaten hence by your ſtrange lunacy, Shale 
There is difference of lunacy: I had rather be mad wü 
him, that, when he had nothing, thought all the ſhips e 
| cime into the haven his, than with you, who, when vou 
to much coming in, think you have nothing. Habs 
Lu NAR. 2 adj. ¶luuæire, Fr. lunoris, Latin.) Rews* 
]LUNARY, { the moon; under the dominion of the moo. 
They that have reſolved that theſe years were bull _ 
years, Wix. of a month, or Egyptian years, are cally 
tuted,. Rateigh's Hiftory of tee 
They have denominated ſome herbs folar and 1e 
and ſuch like toys put into great words. Bac, A e, 
The figure of its ſeed much reſembles a horſeſhoe, 
Baptilta Porta hath thought too low a ſignification, a f 
the ſame unto a lunary repreſentation. Vulgaf Wu 
We upon our globe's laſt verge ſhall go, 
And view the ocean leaning on the {ky 
From thence our rolling neighbours we 
Andon the lunar world ſecurely pry. ok. 
LU'XNARY. u. .. ¶lunaria, Latin; lunaire, Fr.] Mone 
Then ſprinkles ſhe the juice of rue 
With nine drops of the midnight dew, „el 
From lunary diſtilling. Drayten * jr 
LU'NATED. adj. [from lung.] Formed like a halt 2 N 
LU'NATICK. adj. e ny Latin.] Mad; having ® 
gination influenced by the moon. 
Bedlam beggars, from low farms, 
Sometimes with [/ratick bans, 
Entorce their charity. 
LU'NATICK. 2. . A madman, | 
The lunaticł, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact: 
One ſees more devils than vaſt hell can bold; 1 e 
The madman. Shakeſpeare's Midſummer Nis £497 
I dare enſure any man well in his wits, for 0 
thouſand that he ſhall not die a lunatic in Bedlam 
theſe leven years; becauſe not above one in a Su Bill 


ſhall know. 
Dri" A, 


: . ers 
metimes with pry”, 
a Shatejþ#" 


Sce the blind beggar dance, the cripple 


Come, bring your {x7g0ge nobly gn your back, Shak, 


and brittle, and laſtly, broken and incinerate, 
To Itz fixſt convex divides 


2 | 


{ard five hundred have done ſo. 
figs Pp; 
The lot a hero, lunatick a king. ts 
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he yezrly profits ſhall be laid out in pur- 
f Yand, and in building thercon an hoſpital 
tion of idiots and /uraticks. : Sit. 
1 1. [{unayony French; luna, Latin. ] The re- 
ion ot the moon. 


The reſidue of t 
thating a Piece o 
tor the lece 

Luya TION» 
1 75 luudtiouns be obſerved for a cycle of nineteen years, 

ns is the cycle of the moon, the ſame oblervations will 
which, 6 4 for lucceeding cycles for ever. Holder on Time. 
be verrie x. J. (Minthew denves it from louja, Span. 
eee Sinner from Heiden, a ſmall piece, Jeu— 

Le 3 It probably comes trom clutch or clunch.)] As 
ere food as one's hand can hold. e | 

_ When hungry thou itood'it ttaring, like an oaf, 

I ſlic'd the luncheon tom the barley loat; 
With crumbled bread I thicken'd well the meſs, Cay. 

LUXE. l. J. (Jana, Latin. ] Em „„ 

Any thing in the ſhape ot a halt moon. _ | 

4 Fits of lunacy or frenzy; mad freaks. The French ſay 

„nn who is but fantaitical or whinifical, 1/ a des lunes. 
n 5 Hanmer. 

Beſtrew them 

Theſe dangerous, unlate lunes i th king 
He mult be told on 't, and he thall: the ollice 8 
Becomes a woman bett. Shakejpeare's Winter"s Tale, 
„ A laith: as, the {ane of a hawk. 2 
NETTE. ./. U French. ] A mall half moon. 
Lunette is a covered place made before the courtine, which 
conſiſts of two faces that form an angle inwards, and is com- 


monly raiſed in fotles full of water, to ſerve inſtead of | 


faule braye, and to diſpute the enemy's pallage: it is fix 
toiles in extent, of W hich the parapet is tour. 7. rewe. 
LuxGS. 2. /. Ulunzen, Saxon; long, Dutch.] The lights; 
the part by which breath is inſpired and expired. 
More would I, but my lugs arc waltcd to, 


Shakeſp. 


That itrength of ſpeech 18 uicerly denied me. 
The bellows of his /uzgs begin to twell, 
Nor can the good receive, nor bad expel. Dryden. 


Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
And throats of braſs ihtpired wich iron lungs ; 
I could not half thole horrid crimes repeat, | 
Nor halt the puuiſhments thoſe crimes have met. Dryden. 


LUNGED. adj. [from lungs.] Having lungs; having tue na- | | 


ture of lunàs; drawing in and emitting air: as, the lungs 
in an animal body. 1 I HS | 
The ſmith piepares his hammer for the ſtroke, | 
While the laug'd bellows hilting fire provoke. Dryden. 
LUNG-GROWN. adj. [ung and grown, 


The lungs {o:m-times grow falt to the ſkin that lines the 


breaſt within; whence ſuch as are detaines with that acci- 
dent are [uag-groWwn. Hare on Conſumpitons. 
LUxXGWORT. . /. [pulmonaria, Latin. ] ; 


The flower co: its of one leaf, winch is ſhaped like a| 


funnel, whole upper part is cut into ſeveral ſegments z from 


its fittulous flow c- cup, which is for the moit part pentago- 


nal, rites the poiatul ercompaſſed by tour emvrios, which 
afterwards become ſo many lecds incloied in the IOW EC- 
cup. 1 : 1 eau. 
Lu xiso LAR. 2.7. ¶luniſelaire, French; luna and ſolaris, Lat.] 
Compounde en he revolution of ſun and moon. 
Lux r. . /. Lone, Dutch. ] The matchcord with which guns 
are firrd. | | 
Lu PINE. n. fe [I in, French; lui, Latin] A kind of 
_ | „„ 
It has a papilionac-ous flower, out of whoſe empalenicne 
riſes the pale, which atterwards turns into a pod filled with 
either pam or tpherical ſeeds : the leaves grow like fingers 
upon the foot Itulks, 5 Milian. 
When Protogenes would undertake any excellent proce, e 
uſed to diet himtelf with peas and lupe, that lis mnvontion 
might be quick and refined. Peacham on Drawing. 
Where tialks of lupines grew, RE] 
Th' enſuing ſcaſon, in return, may bear 


The bearded apes of the golden year. Dryden's Georg. | 


Protogenes, drawing the picture of Jalyſus, took no other 
nouriſhment than /zpizes mixed with water, for fear of clogg- 
ing his imagination by the luxury of his tood. Dryden. 

LuRCH. 2. 4 his word is cee by Skinner from ourche, 
a game of draughts, much uſed, as he ſays, among the 
Dutch; ourche he derives from arca; ſo that, I ſuppole, 


thoſe that are loſt are left in /orche, in the lurch or box; | 


whence the uſe of the word.] | 5 
Toleave in the Lux ch. To leave in a forlorn or deſerted con- 
dition; to leave without help. FT 
Will you now to peace incline, 
And languith in the main deſign, 
And leave us in the lurch. 5 
But though th' art of a different church, 3s 
I will not leawe thee in the lurch. © Hudibras, p i. 
Have a care how you keep company with thoſe that, when 
they find themſelves upon a pinch, will /zawve their friends 
in the lurch. 5 L' Efirange's Fables. 
Can you break your word with three of the honeſteſt beit- 
meaning perions in the world? It is baſe to take advantage 
of their {unplicity and credulity, and leave them in the lurch 
at laſt, Arbulbnot's Hiftory of John Bull, 


8 


Flirts about town had a deſign to caſt us outof the faſhion- 
able world, and leave us in the lurch, by ſome of their late 


refinements. Addiſon's Guardian. 


9 LURCH, v. . ¶loeren, Dutch; or rather from the noun. ] 


1, To ſhift; to play tricks. a | 
Imyielt, ſometimes leaving the fear of Heav'n on my left- 
hand, and hiding mine honour in my neceſſity, am tain to 
ſhullle, to hedge, and to lurch. Sbaleſpeare. 
. 10 lie in wait: we now rather uſe lurk. 
While the one was upon wing, the other ſtood lurching 
1 n the ground, and flew away with the fiſh. L"Ejirange. 
9 LURCH, v. 4. [lurcor, Latin. ts 
I, To devour; to {wallow greedily. 5 
oo far off from great cities may hinder buſineſs; or too 
vear lurcheth all proviſions, and maketh every thing dear. 
1 1 a | | Bachs Hays. 
by o defeat ; to diſappoint. A word now uſed only in bur- 
ue, [from the game Jurch.] I 
3 He waxed like a ſea; 
nd, in the brunt of ſeventeen battles ſince, 
= lurcht all twords o' th' garland. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
od never deſigned the ale of them to be continual; by 


and lurch the expectation. South's Sermons. 
dem is a ſure rule, that will never deceive or lurch the 
1 7 f. nt. — 
en Rn z to filch; to pilfer. 
. „Aaltrom lurcb.] 
dat watches to ſteal, or to betray, or entra 


the ſhadow of a pack of dogs, made up of finders 
"ers, and ſetters. E Eh Maler, Ne 59. 
5 thefts ſome tradeſman ſpies, 
Whit, om his play the ſcudding lurcher flies 
1 1 Ad ev ' ry honeſt tongue Stop thief reſounds. Cay. 
1 "cv, Latin.] A gens a gormandizer. Not uſed. 
1 * Sh [leurre, French; bre, Dutch. ] 
My fo out to ol a hawk. 
dgulcon now is ſharp and paſſing empt 
pod till ſhe ſtoop, ſhe un not be fu N 
den ſhe never looks upon her lure. Shabefpeare. 


| 3. Picaſing; delighitul. 


Putting ſuch an emptineſs in them, as ſhould ſo quickly tail | 


South's Sermons. 


* cannot repreſent thoſe worthies more n than un- 


L Us 


Iicf would draw, at one time or other, ſome birds to ſtrike 


upon it, eps Bacon's Henry VII. 
A great eſtate to an heir, is as a lure to all the birds ot 
prey round about to ſeize on him. | bacon. 


A falc'ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; 
With her of tarlels, and of /zres he talks. Pricr. 
2. Any enticement; any thing that promiſes advantage, 
How many have with a imile made {mall account 
Ot beauty, and her /zres, ealily ſcorn'd 
All her aſtaults, on worthier things intent, Par. Regained. 
Tus ttiftneck'd pride, nor art nor force can bend, 
Nor high-tlown hopes to reaſon's {ure deſcend. Denham. 


| To LURE. . u. [trom the noun. ] 'T'o call hawks. 


Standing near one that {ured loud and ſhril, I bad ſudden- 
ly an offence, as if tomewhat had broken, or been diſlocated 
in my ca, and immediately after a loud ringing. Bacon. 
70 LURE. v. a. To attract; to entice; to draw. 

| | As when a flock | 

Of ravenous fowl, though many aleague remote, 

Againit the day of battle, to a field 

W nere armies lie encamp'd, come flying, lur'd 

With ſcent of living carcaſes. Milton's Paradiſe Eft. 

A maa ſpent one day in labour that he might pats che 
other ateale ; and {ured on by the pleaſure of this bait, when 
he was in vigour he would provide tor as many days as he 
„ 8 Temple. 
| Should you lire 

From this dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 


. Volwurs on thelter'd falls expanded lie, | 

And various ſcience {ures the learned eye. Gay's Trivia. 

Lu gIp. adj. [{uridus, Latin.] Gloomy; ditmal, | 
Slow tetthng o'er the lurid grove, h 

Unutual darknets broods, 

To LURK. w. #. | prohably lurch and lurk are the tame word. 

Sce LURCH.] J lie in wait; to he hidden; to lic cloſe. 


Behoves you then to ply your fineſt art. Thomſon's Spring. 


Far in land a ſavage nation dwelt, -_ 
That never taited grace, nor goodnets felt; 
But like wild beatts, /ur4ing in loathſome den, 
And flying fait as roebuck through the fen, 

All naked. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Milbrook lur heb between two hills, a viliage of tonir | 
eighty houſes, and borrowing his name from a mill and lutie 

brook running there thraugh, Careww's Surwey of Cornwall, 
"They lay not tu live by their worke, | 

 Butthcevithly loitet and lurke, Tujjer's Huſbandry. 


The wife, when danger op dilhonour lr ks, 


Safett, and ſcemlieſt by her huſband ſtays, Milton. 
| | 5 | Pas 

The lurkiug gold upon the fatal tree: 3 

Then rend it of. | Dryden's Mn. 


The king unſeen DHS 

Lurt'd in her hand, and mourn'd his captive queen 

He ſprings to vengeaiice, „„ 

1 do not wrk in the dark: I am not wholly unknown to 

the world: 1 have tet my name at length. Sabi. 
LURKER. . /. {from Turk. A thict that hes in wait. 


cret: place. . 

Lace knowledge of all the lurkbingplaces where he hideth 
hinuelt. Fit! 5 1 Sam. xxui. 23. 
probably derives 11 tram {uxuricus, corruptly pronuunced, ] 
1. Sweel, 10-48 to nauſcate. . 
2 Sweet in a great degree. 

I e food that to hi 


um now is as laſcious as loches, ſhall 
ſhortly be as bitter as coloquintida. Shakejp. O. 
Wich brandith'd blade ruſh on him, bieab tus ane, 


And ſhed the lufcrous liquor on the ground. Milton. 
Blown roles hold their 1weeinets to tlic lat, 
And rains keep their laſcious native taſte, .Dryden. 


He will bait him in with the /u/c:9u5 propoſal of ſome gain- 
ful purchaſe, | South's Sermons. 
Lu'sc10USLY. adv. [ from lſcicus. ] Sweet to a t degice. 
Lu'sT10vUsNEss. . .. | from luſcious. ] Immoderate tiyeetnels, 

Can there be greater indulgence in God, than tv embitter 
ſenſualities whole [uſcroujneſs mtoxicates us, and to clip wings 
which carry us from him. Decay of Pieſy. 

| Peas breed worms by reaſon of the ee 5 and {wect- 
nels of the grain. ortimer's Huſbandry, 
Lu's RN. 2. /. [lupus cervarius, Latin. ] A lynx. 


taint; trom nie. 


Lusk. adj. { luſche, French. ] Idle; lazy; worthlels, Dit. 
Lu's&15H. adj. {trom luaſt. ] Somewhat inclinable to lazincis 
_ or indolence. | 1 
Lvu'SKISHLY. adv. [from luftiſh.] Lazily; indolently. 
LU'SKISHNESS. adw, from 4e] A ditpolition to lazineſs. 


Lu's0R10US. adj. [luforius, Latin.] Uſed in play; ſportive. 

Things more open to exception, yet unjuitly condemned 

as unlawtul ; ſuch as the /uſorious lots, dancing and ſtage- 

plays. |  Bijhop Sanderjon. 
Lu'sORY. adj. [luforis, Latin.] Uſed in play. : 

There might be many entertaining contrivances for the in- 


— 


able and laſting impreſſion. Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 
| LUST. 2. /. lupe, Saxon; 4, Dutch.] 8 
1. Carnal deſire. | 
This our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn, Epicuriſm and 4½ _ 
Make it more like a tavern or a brothel, 
Than a grac'd palace. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Luft and rank thoughts. Shakejpeare's Cymbeline. 
They are immoderately given to the 44 of the fleth, mak - 
ing no conſcience to get baſtards, Ab bot. 
When a temptation of 44ſt alſaults thee, do not reſiſt it by 
diſputing with it, but flie from it, that is, think not at all of 


2. Any violent or irregular deſire, ; | 
I will divide the ſpoil z my 4ſt ſhall be ſatisfied upon them. 
| F Exo 3 XV. 9. 
The ungodly, for his own Ju, doth perſecute the poor: 
let them be ao in the crafty wilineſs they imagined. Hal. 
Virtue was repreſented by Hercules : he 1s drawn ottering 
to ſtrike a dragon; by the dragon are meant all manner of 
J. | Peacham on Drawing. 
All weigh our acts, and what er ſecms unjuſt, 
Impute not to neceſſity, but lt. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
The luft of lucre. : Pope. 
3. Vigour; active power. Not uſed. rs 
| Teese will grow greater, and bear better fruit, if you put 
ſalt, or lees of wine, or blood, to the root: the cauſe may 
be, the increaſing the at or ſpirit of the root. Bacon. 
To LUST. v. 2. | | 
1. To deſire carnally. | 
Inconſtant man, that loveth all he ſaw, 
And laſted atter all that he did love. 
2. To deſire vehemently. 
Giving ſometimes prodigal 


Roſcommon. 


ure the calt abroad, thinking that this fame aid be- 


Ot pendant trees, the monarch of the brock, E 


Temſon's Summer. 


It nners entice, conſent not; if they ſay, Let us lay wan | 
for blood, Let us /zrk privily tor the innocent. Prov. i. 11. 


LURKINGPLACE. A. J. [{urkand place. } Hiding place; ſe- 


Lu'sC10US. adj. from delicious, ſay ſome; but Skinner more | 


LuSH. adj, Of a dark, deep, full colour, oppolite to pale and 
DRE | Hanmer. |. 
How J and luſty the graſs looks? how green? Shak. | 


Spenjer. 
ſtruction of children in geometry and geography, in ſuch al- 


luiing and /yſery methods, which would make a moit agree- | 


it. Taylors Rule of Living Holy. | 


ly; not becauſe he loved them 
| to whom he gave, but becauſe be /uffed to give, Sidney. 


p r- FR in chains cduld no way more them 
. JeIVES, it they mould unadvitediy 4% atter liberty. Kn 1 
3. Lolitt; to like. Out of ule, eee e 
ak ns eyes ſwell with fatneſs ; and they do even what 
they 1a. ; | Fyjal, Ixxiii. 7; 
4. 2 irregular diſpoſitions. | 
ie mixed multitude fell a ling; and the children of 
* 5 — 0 
Iſrael alto wept, and ſaid, Who thail give us fieſh to cat? 
| TR. Numb. xd. 4. 
| The ſpirit that qwelleth in us lufeth to envy, Jam. iv. c: 
; 7 4 x : b by . am. * . 
Lu'STFUL. adj. [/uftand full. f TO 55 
1. Libidinous; having 11+ gular deſires. 
Turning wrathtul fre to lujiful heat, 
With beaitly fin thought her to have dehF'd. Fairy Queer, 
| There is no man that is intemperate or laſthul, but be- 
ſides the guilt liKewite ttains and obſcures his loul. Tillcif. f 
2. Provoking to ſenſuality; inciting to luſt. 


; 'Thence his 4 orgies he enlarg'd. Milton. 
Lu'STFULLY. adv. [from HH.]! With ſenſual concu- 
| piicence, | 


LU'STFULNESS. u. . [from lu/iful.] Libidinouſneſs. 
LUSTIHED, * J. Ltrom .] Vigour; tprightlineſs ; 
Lusrihoop. F corporal ability. Not now in utc. 
5 goodly perſonage 
No in his freſhelt flower of lujribed, 


Fit to inflame fair lady with love's rage. Fairy Queen, 
Reaton and reipe&t 
Make livers pale, and JH dejected; Shakeſpeare. 


: Ill prove it on his body; 
Deſpight his nice fence, ant his active practice, | 
„His May of youth and bloom of led. Shakeſpeare. 
Lv 3 adv. [from 4%. ] Stoutly; with vigour; with 
mettle. 


Now, gentlemen, | 

. Let's tune, and to it //{ily a while, _. Shakeſpeare. 
Barbaroſla took upon kim that painful journey, which the 
old king % performed. | Knoles. 
He has tought fufizly tor her, and deſerves her. Southern. 


| Lv'sTINESS. / Lirom .] Stoutnels; iturdinels; ttrengths 


vigour of body, 
_ Freſh Clarion being ready dight, PESTO 
He with good tpeet began to take his flight, 
Over the nelds in his trank %u. Spenjer”s Maiopotmas. 


indiſpontion of the mother. Bacon Natural Hift. No 363. 
__ Cappadocian flaves were famous tor their ine, and be- 
ing in goo liking, were tet en a (tail to thew the good habit 
ot their body, and made to play tricks before the buyers, to 
ſhew their activity and frength,. Dryden's Perſius.. 
Lu'STLESS, ed. [trom if.) Not vigorous ; weak. Spen/er. 
LU'STRAL. ach. Lire, Fiench; lyfiralrs, Latin. ] Uiedin 
purification. 
His better parts by ral waves refin'd, 1 

More pure, and neareriv æthereal mind. Garth. 
LUSTRA'TION, 2. J. | loftration, French; lufiratio, Lat.] Pu- 
ritication by water. 3 | e 
p 1 Job's religious care, | 
His ſons aſſembles, whoſe united prayer, 
Like tweet perfumes, from golden centors riſe 


himlelf, and ſuch as he thould rather labour to overthrow 3 


lets, and charms, Brown's Valgar Erronrs, b. i. 
fuyings, to render both themlclves and their ſacrifices accept- 
able to their gods. . Soulth's Sermons, 
e Should To's prieſt command I, 
A pilgrimage to Meroc's burning fand; | 
Through delarts they vu ee the tecret ſpring, 
And cows water for luftration vin.  Uryden's Juv. 
By ardent pray'r, and clear luſtration, 5 
Purge the contagious ſpots of human weaknhels; 
 Impure no mortal can behold Apollo, 
Lu'sTRE. #. /. [ Iuffre, French. 
1. Brightneſs; ſplendour, glitter. 
— Yon have one eve left to tee ſome miſchicf on him. 
alt it fee more prevent it; out, vile gelly ; where is 
thy /u/ire now? | 
Is the foul time doth perfection give, 
And adds frech Iuftre to her beauty 
Ihe ſcorching tun was mounted high, 
In all its Ire, to the noonday ſky. Addiſon's Ovid. 
— Pats but ſome tleeting years, and theſe poor eyes, 
Wi-re now without a boalt ſome lere lies; a 
No longer ſhall their little honours keep, 
But only be of ule to read or weep. 555 
All n»ture laughs, the groves are freſh and fair, 
The ſun's mild /fre warns the vital air, Pape. 
2. A ſconce with lights, _ . | 
Ridotta ſips, and dances till ſhe ſee 


3. Eminence; renown. 
His anceſtors continued about four hundred years, rather 
without obſcurity than with any great /uftre. 
L uſed to wonder how a man of birth and ſpirit could en- 
dure to be wholly inſigniticantand obſcure in a foreign coun- 
try, when he might live with /u/tre in his own. _ 
4. [From luftre, Fr: lufirum, Latin,] The ſpace of five years. 
Both of us have cloted the tenth /uftre, and it is high time 
to determiye how we ſhall play the laſt act of the farce, 
„ | ] eg | eg to Swift. 
Lu'sTRING. z. ſ. [from laſire.] A ſhining ilk z commonly 
pronounced luteflring. _ 15 | 
Lu'sTROUS. adj. (from Iuftre.] Bright; ſhining; luminous. 
Noble heroes, my {word and yours are kin, 
and /uftrous. Shakefſp. All's Well that Ends Well. 
The more laſtrous the imagination is, it hlleth and fixeth 
the better.  Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 956, 
Lu'sSTWORT. . .. [1uft and wort.] An herb. 
Lu'sTyY. adj. [lufiig, Dutch. ] Stout; vigorous ; healthy; able 


of _— 
his 4½y lady came from Perſia late, EY. 
She with the Chriſtians had encounter'd oft. Fairy N: 
If tfty love ſhould go in queſt of beauty, 
Where ſhould he find it fairer than in Blanch? Shakeſp, 
We yet may ſee the old man in a morning, 
Luſty as health, come ruddy to the field, | 
And there purſue the chaſe. Boy Otway. 
Lu'TANIST. 2. . [from lute.) One who plays upon the Jute, 
LUTA'R1OUS. adj. [lutarius, Latin. Living in mud; of the 
colour of mud. Ep 
A ſcaly tortoiſe-ſhell, of the lutarious kind. Grew, 
LUTE. . ſ. [luth, lut, French. | END 
1. A ſtringed inſtrument of mutick, 
Orpheus with his /zte made trees, 

And the mountain tops that freeze, 3 ; 
Bow themſelves when he did ſing. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
May muſt be drawn with a ſweet and amiable counte- 

nance, upon his head a garland of roſes, in one hand a lute. 
Peacham on Drawing, 
In a ſadly pleaſing ſtrain 


Let the warbling {ute complain. Pope's St. Cecilia. 


A lute ſtring will bear a hundred weight without rupture, 
but at the ſame time cannot exert its elatticity, — 
ands 


— 


I determine to fight nil for him. Shakeſp. Henry V. | 


Where there is fo great a prevention of the ordinary time, 
it is the /u7227/7 of the child; but when it is lets, it is forme 


He with divine I ions tandtities, Sands Paraphraſe. FT 
That ſpirits are cor poreal ſeems a conceit derogative unto. 


yet thereby he ettabliſhech the doctrine of luſtrations, amu- 


What are all their //rations but ſo many lolemn puri- 


3 Prior. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


ill. Davies. 


The doubling lures dance as quick as ſhe. Pope's Horace, 
Wotton. 


Swift. 
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Afungus prevents healing only by its rants . Wijem. 
IO teſt lux 


Jo LuxvuRIATE. v. u. [ Iuxurior, Latin. ] To grow exu 
Luo xuRIOus. adj. [luxurieux, Fr. luxurioſus, Lutin.] 


2. Adminiſtering to luxury, 


Lands of ſinging, or of dancing ſlaves, 
Love-whiſp'ring woods, and [ute reſounding waves. 
Pope's Dunciad. 
2. [From lut, French; lutum, Lat.] A compolition like clay, 
with which chemiſts cloſe up their veſſels. 
Some temper lute, {ome {pacious veſſels move, 
Theſe furnaces erett, and thoſe approve. _ arth. 
To LUTE. v. a. {from the noun.] To cloſe with lute, or 
chemiſts clay. Sig 
Take a veſſel of iron, and let it have a cover of iron well 


luted, after the manner of the chemiſts. Bacon's Nat. Hift. | 6. Luxuriant exuberant. 


Iron may be ſo heated, that, being Oey luted in a glais, 

it ſhall conſtantly retain the fire. Wilkins's Math. Magick, 
Lu'TULENT. adj. [lutulentus, Latin.) Muddy; turbid. 
To LUX. L. a. [luxer, French; luxo, Ladin. ] To put 
To Lux ATE. J out of joint; to disjoint. : 
' He complained of extremity of pain, and ſuſpected his | 

hip /uxated. | Wiſeman's Surgery, 

Conſider well the luxated joint, and which way it ſlipped 

out; for it requireth to be returned in the ſame manner. 
| Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Deſcending careleſs from his couch, the tall * 
ux A his joint neck, and ſpinal marrow bruis'd, Phillips. 
LUXA'T1ON. . .. [from luxo, Latin. ] 
1. The act of disjointing. 5 
2. Any thing disjointed. ; 

The undue ſituation, or connection of parts, in fractures 
and luxations, are to be rectified by chirurgical means. Floyer, 
LUXE. u. /. French; luxius, Lat. ] Luxury; voluptuouſneſs. 

The pow'r of wealth I try'd, . 

And all the various luxe of coſtly pride. Prior. 


- LUXVURIANCE. $5 . [from luxurians, Lat.) Exuberance; | 


IL xu RIAN cv. I abundant or wanton plenty or growth. 


Flowers grow up in the garden in the grea uriancy 
and profuſion. Yo Spectator, Ne 47. 
hile through the parting robe th alter nate breaſt 
In full /uxuriance role. IJbomſon's Summer. 
LuxuRIAN T. adj. [luxurians, Latin.] Exuberant; ſuper- 
fluouſly plenteous. 5 | 
A fluent and luxuriant ſpeech becomes youth well, but 
not age. Shes CC 
he mantling vine gently creeps luxuriant. ilton. | 
If the fancy of Ovid be Iuxurigut, it is his character to 
be lo. Dryden's Preface to Ovid's Epiſtles. 
| Prune the luxuriant, th' uncouth refine, 
But ſhow no mercy to an empty line. doh 


rantly; to ſhoot with ſuperfluous plenty. 


1. Delighting in the pleaſures of the table. 


4. voluptuous; enſlaved to pleaſure. 


2. Luſt; lewdneſs. 


it earth, furniſhed out a kind of luxury for a hermit. 


| Ly. v. u. [A very frequent termination both of names of 


c- | 


| LYING, the participle of lie, whether it ſignifies to be recum- 


L XII 


Thoſe whom laſt thou ſawꝰ'ſt 
In triumph, and luxuricus wealth, are they 
Firſt ſeen in acts of proweſs eminent, 8 
And great exploits; but of true virtue void. Milton. 

Luxurious cities, where the noiſe 

Of riot aſcends above their loftieſt tow rs. Milton. 
5. wed by pleaſure. 
Repel the Tuſcan foes, their city ſeize, 

Protect the Latians in luxurious eaſe. 


Dryden. 


| Till more hands 

Aid us, the work under our labour grows og gates 

Luxurious by reſtraint. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 
LUXU'RIOUSLY. adv. [from luxurious.) Deliciouſly; vo- 
luptuoully. | | | 

| Hotter hours you have 
Luxuriouſiy pick'd out. | Shakeſpeare. 
Where mice and rats devour'd poetick bread, 


And with heroick verſe luxuriouſly were fed. Dryden. 
He never ſupt in folemn ſtate; | 
Nor day to night [uxurioufly did join. Dryden, 


LU'XURY. 2. /. ¶Cluxurè, old French; luxuria, Latin, } 
1. Voluptuouſneſs; addictedneſs to pleaſure, 
5 Egypt with Aſlyria ſtrove 
In wealth and luxury. | Milton. 
Riches expoſe a man to pride and luxury, and a fooliſh 
elation of heart. Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 464. 
| Urge his hateful N | 
His beſtial appetite in change of luſt, 
Which ſtretch'd unto their lervants, daughters, wives. 


3. Luxuriance; exuberance, : 
Young trees of ſeveral kinds ſet contiguous in a fruitful 

ground, with the very lu, of the trees will incorporate. 

| Bacon Natural Hiſtory, Ne 479. 

4. Delicious fare. 

He cut the ſide of the rock for a garden, and by laying on 


Addiſon. 


places and of adjectives and adverbs: when ly terminates 
the name of a place, it is derived from leag, Saxon, a field; 


lich, like; as, beaftly, beaſilike ; plainly, plainlthke.] 

| LYCANTHROPY, 1. 7. [lycantriþie, Fr. ay and avSgwrog, ] 
beaſts. 55 | 85 
lle ſees like a man in his fleep, and grows as much the 


ever after wary not to come near a river. | Taylor. 
LYEKE. adj. for like, Spenſer. _ 
bent, or to ſpeak falſely, or otherwiſe. 


They will have me whipt for ſpeaking true, thou wilt 


The luxurious board, Anon. 
3. Luſtful; libidinous. 6b! bd on ras en. 3 
She knows the heat of a luxurious bed: 
Her bluſh is guiltineſs, not modelty. Shakeſpeare. 
8 I grant him bloody, _ 
"UXUTINMS, avaricious, falſe, deceitful. 


ns Shakeſpeare, 


i LYNX. u. ſ. [Latin.] 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


when it ends an adjective or adverb, it is contracted from | 
A kind of madneſs, in which men have the qualities of wild 


wiſer as the man that dreamt of a {ycanthropy, and was for | 


Many tears and temptations befal me by the ln. 

of the Jew 7s i 

JEWS. Ack 
LYMPH. . .. [l;mphe, French; I;mpha, Latin,] wen 
e eee In Wag; 

When the chyle paſſeth through the meſentery. it.. 
with the [y-mph, the moſt ue and abe | Med 
the blood. Arbuthnzt „ nch 

LY'MPHATED. adj. nene Latin.] Mad, . 

LYMPHATICK. 2. /. LHinpbatique, Fr. from hn L 4. 

The lymphattchs are ſlender pellucid tubes, Who un.) 

are contracted at ſmall and unequal diſtances: th „n 

ried into the glands of the meſentery, receivin 9 17 * 

thin lymph from the {ymphatick ducts, which du 2 

chylous fluid. . Cheyne's Phil. Pn 

pon the death of an animal, the ſpirits ma fol b 
the veins, or /ymphaticks and glandules. r N Eo 

LY MPHEDUCT. #, /. [lympha and duttus, Latin ] 1025 

which conveys the lymph. . 

; The glands, 

All arttul knots, of various hollow threads 
Which [ymphedu#s, an art'ry, nerve, and vein 
Involv'd and cloſe by nn wound, contain, Blackny 

{potted beaſt, rem: r 
and ſharp tight. ob Es NN ROI 

F = ms _ bo idea s a beaſt with ſpots, has but x 
uſed idea of a leopard, it not being thereby fuffciondts x 

{tinguiſhed from e | " | 7 ſufficient th 

What modes of tight betwixt each wide extreme Mm 
The mole's dim curtain, and the liax's beam. 

— 5 nf. [lyre, Trench gra, Latin] A harp; a mulci 
inſtrument to aich poetry is, by poctical writers, fy... 
to be ſung. | the | Sa en 1Uppoled 
With other notes then to th' Orphean hre. J. 

My ſofteſt verſe, my darling hes, 8 5 Mil, 
Upon Euphelia's toilet lay. Py; 

He never touched his /yre in ſuch a truly chromatic win: 

ner as upon that occation. Arbuth. and ope's Mart, Ceri 

LYRICAL, J adj. [Hricus, Lat. lyrique, French. Pertzigins 

Lx'NIck. do an harp, or to os or poetry lung 10 1 

harp; finging to an harp. be 
1 All his Fe hung and acts enroll'd 
n coptous legend, or ſweet {yrick ſong. Milton's 4riy; 
Somewhat of the purity of Engliſh SN — 
equal thoughts, ſomevrhat of ſwectneſs in the numbers; in 
one word, !omewhat of a finer turn, and more lyrical vers 

Is yet wanting, . | Don. 

The lute neglected, and the {rick mule, f 
Love taught my tears in ſadder notes to flow, 
And tun'd my heart to elegics of woe. 5 

LY RICK. 1. J. & poet who writes ſongs to the hary, 

The greateſt conqueror in this nation, after the manner 
of the old Grecian {yzicks, did not only compole the words of 
his divine odes, bt ſet them to muſick himielf, 444. 
. [ipriftes, Latin, ] A muſician who plays upo! the 
larp. 3 
His tender theme the charming lyrift choſe 
Minerva's anger, and the direful woes 


holding my peace. 


have me whipt for lying, and ſometimes I am whipt for |. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


Which voyaging from Troy the victors bore, Poe, 


MAC: 


preſſion of the lips; as, mine, tame, camp: it is 
never mute. : | 


 MacaRko'oNn. 7.f. [macarone, Italian.] 


1. A coarle, rude, low fellow; whence macaronick poetry, in | | 


Which the language is purpoſely corrupted. | 
Like a big wife, at ſight of lothed meat, 
Ready to travail; fo I ſigh and ſweat, | 
To hear this macaroon talk on in vain. _ Donne. 
2. [ Macaron, French, from A.] A kind of ſweet biſcuit, 
made of flour, almonds, eggs, and ſugar. 
MACAW-TREE. . /. A 
The macaab- tree is a ſpecies of the palm- tree, and is very 
common in the Caribbee iflands, where the negroes pierce 
the tender fruit, whence iſſues a pleaſant liquor, which they 
are very fond of; and the body of the tree affords a ſolid 
timber, with which they make javelins, arrows, &c. and is 


luppoled by ſome to be a tort of ebony, Millar. 


Maca'w. 1. /. A bird in the Weſt-Indies. 
Mack. 7. ſ. [mazza, Saxon; maga, Spaniſh. ] 
1. An enſign of authority borne before magiſtrates, 
He mightily upheld that royal mace | 
Which now thou bear'it. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Death with his mace petrifick ſmote. Milton. 


of metal. | 

O mourth'rous ſlumber ! 

Lay'ſt thou thy leaden ace upon my boy 
That plays thee mulick ? 


| = Ace French; maſſa, Latin. A heavy blunt weapon; 


a club 


heavy iron maces, made a moſt bloody execution. Knolles. 
ith his ace their monarch ſtruck the ground; 
With inward trembling earth receiv'd the wound, 
And riſing ſtreams a ready paſſage found. 
The mighty maces with ſuch haſte deſcend, | 
They break the bones, and make the ſolid armour bend. 


| _ _ Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
3. [ Macis, Latin.] A kind of ſpice. | | 
The nutmeg is incloſed in a threefold covering, of which 


Dryden. 


the ſecond is mace : it is a thin and flat membranaceous ſub- |. 


ſtance, of an oleaginous, and a yellowiſh colour: it has an 
extremely fragrant, aromatick, and agreeable tmell, and a 
pleaſant, but acrid and oleaginous taſte. Mace is carmina- 
tive, ſtomachick, and aſtringent. Hill's Materia Medica. 
Water, vinegar, and honey, is a moſt excellent tudori- 
tick: it is more effectual with a little mace added to it. 
| | Arbuthnot. 
MaczxLE. u. ſ. [mace and ale.] Ale ſpiced with mace, 
I preicribed him a draught of aceale, with hopes to diſ- 
pole him to reſt. iſeman's Surgery. 


- Has, in Encliſh, one unvaried ſound, by com- | 5 


Shakeſp. s Cefar. | 


The Turkiſh troops breaking in with their {cymitars and | 


* 


whereby they macerate their bodies, and impair their health, 
8 5 5 Fiddes' s Sermons. 
3. To ſteep almoſt to ſolution, either with or without hat. 
In lotions in womens caſes, he orders two portions of hel- 
lebore macerated in two cotylæ of water. Arbuthnot. 


| MAaCERA'T1ON, 7. ,. [maceration, French; from macerate.] 
. The act of waſting, or making lean, | 


2. Mortification; corporal hardſhip. _ -- | 
3. Maceration is an infuſion either with or without hea 
wherein the ingredients are intended to be almoit whol 
diflolyed. | Quinc 
The ſaliva ſerves for a maceration and diſſolution of rhe 
MA'CHINAL, adj. [from machina, Latin.] Relating to ma- 
chines. | 2 . 
To MA CHINATE. v. a. [machinor, Lat. machiner, Fr.] 


To plan; to contrive. 


MacHixATIOR. . J. [machinatio, Latin; machination, Fr. 


from machinate.] Artifice; contrivance; malicious ſcheme, 
We | If you milcarry, _ e 
Your buſineſs of the world hath fo an end, 
O from their machinations free, 
That would my guiltleſs ſoul betray; 
From thoſe who in my wrongs agree, 


And for my life their engines lay, Sandys's Paraphraſe. 
| ; I 900 


- Some one intent on miſchief, or inſpir 
With dev'liſh machination, might deviſe 
Like inſtrument, to plague the ſons of men 2 
For fin; on war, and mutual {laughter bent. Milton. 

Be fruſtrate all ye ſtratagems of hell, | 
And deviliſh machinations come to nought. 


How were they zealous in reſpect to their temporal gover- 


but in bleſſing and ſubmitting to their emperors, and obey- 
ing them in all things but their idolatry, Sprat's Sermons, 


word is pronounced maſheen.] 
1. Any complicated piece of workmanſhip. 
e are led to conceive thi 


2. An engine, 


Out of an exceſs of zeal they praiſe mortifications 1 


Quincy. 


meat into a chyle. 1 on the Creation. 
n. 


nors? Not by open rebellion, not by private machinations ; | 
MACHINE. »./. [ machina, Latin; machine, French. This 


is great zzaching of the world to 
have been once in a ſtate of greater ſimplicity, as to conceive 


MA CILENT. adj. [macilentus, Latin. ] Lean. 
MA'CKEREL, 1. . {mackeregl, Dutch; maquereau, Frendh.] 
_ A fes-fiſh. | 
Some fiſh are gutted, ſplit, and kept in pickle; as whiting 
and mackerel. Carew's Survey of C. 
Law ordered that the Sunday ſhould have telt; 
And that no nymph her noiſy og ſhould fell, 
Except it were new milk or z:ackarel. King's Cale. 
Sooner ſhall cats dilport in water clear, 
And ſpeckled e graze the meadows fair, 
Than I forget my thepherd's wonte: love. Gaj'sP it, 
MackEREL-CGCALE ſeems to be, in Drydea's cant, 17 
| breeze, ſuch, I ſuppole, as is deſired to bring mackers't 
to market. 7 | | 
| IThey put up every fail, ow 
The wind was fair, but blew a mackrel-galc. Din. 
Ma'cRocosm. 2. /. { macrocoſme, Fr. waxpic and 176%: 
The whole world or viiible ſyſtem, in oppoſition to the m- 
| crocoſm, or world of man. : 3 
Mac rar TOR. 2. . ¶mactatus, Latin.) The at of kilng 


tor ſacrifice, | - 


| 3 IMAcULA. u. ,. Latin. 
1 And machination ceaſes. Shakeſpears's King Lear. 1. . atin.] 


1. A ſpot. = | „ 
And laſtly, the bocly of the fun may contract ſom: 999 
or macule greater than utual, and by cha means be darket- 
ed. Burnet's Theory of thi fc. 
2. [Inphyſick.] Any ſpots upon the ſxin, whether thole in it- 
vers or ſcorbutick habits, Ef 
To MA'CULATE, H. a. [ maculo, Latin.) To ſtain; to ſpot. 
| MACULA'TION, z./. from maculate.| Stain; ſpot; tua. 
| I will throw my glove to death himſelf, 

That there's no maculation in thy heart. Saler. 

MAa'CULE. u. ſ. [macula, Latin.] A ſpot; 3 fan. 


Milton's Paradiſe Regain d. MAD. adj. ( ʒemaad, Saxon; matto, talian.] 0g; 
U 


1. Diſordered in the mind; broken in the underttandi 
tracted. 

Alack, Sir, he is ad. | lind 
is the time's plague when madmen lead the = 
| | N Shake} care's Lug L, 

| The poets ſung, 

Thy mother from the ſea was fprung ; bam. 
But they were mad to make thee young. . f 

We mult bind our paſſions in chains, leſt ike 197; 


a watch to have been once in its firſt materials. Burnct, they break their locks and bolts, and do all the michel def 
In a watch's fine machine, | can. | Taylor's Worthy Commune” 
The added movements which declare A bear, enraged at the ſtinging of a bee, ran xe wt 
pom ful! the moon, how old the year, the bee-garden, and over- turned all the hives. y Hatz : 
Ore en 8 pow r : Maimen ought not to be mad; io Fir. 
which fimply points the hour, Prior. But who can help his frenzy? Dryden S h t 


2, Over-run with any violent or unreaſonable dete; 


MA CEBEARER, 2. f. [mace and bear.) One who carries the In the hollow fide ſes . ; jects of deli 
n i | 1 the „ , perhaps b fore the objects o * 
mace before perſons in authority. : Selected numbers of their ſoldiers Mae; 110 15 lan of — and they We nal r. 
: I was placed at a quadrangular table, opponte to my 3 wn inward arms the dire machine they load, their idols he Jer oY 
earer. | HFj)ßpectator, 17. nd iron bowels ſtuff the dark abode. — Dryden. | The world i i Arce, the exten) 
To MA CE RATE. v. a. ¶ macero, Latin; macerer, French. ] | 3. e agency in poems. | wes bad wh png Way « huh 15 is fallen chen 
1. To make lean; o wear away. ; The marvellous fable includes whatever is ſupernatural, | matick writing. Bryden's Preface i Co 
Recurrent pains of the ſtomach, megrims, and other re- and eſpecially the achines of the gods. Pope The -people are not ſo very mad of acorn: hut tut 9% 
current head-aches, macerate the parts, and render the | MACHINERY. . from machine. | : Peo] ry Hu. 


looks of patients contumptive and pining. 


Harwey on Conſumptions. | 2. The machin 


2. To mortiſy ; to harraſs with corporal hardſhips. 


Covetous men are all tools: tor what greater folly can | M&a'cCyix1sT, 
there be, or madneſs, than for ſuch a man to macerate him- 


ſelt when he need not? 


Burton on, Melancholy, MA cilBN c. 2. J. 


or demons, act in a Graz 
Re. . 


A conſtructor o . — or machines. 


from macident.] Leanneſs. Dick. 


could be content to eat the bread of civil perſels. 


1. Enginery; complicated workmanſhip ; ſelf- moved engines.] 3. Enraged; furious. f tit 

ignifies that part which the deities, angels, | 
Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
machinefle, Fr. from machina, Latin.] 


Holy Writ repreſents St. Paul as makin bn de 
church, and perſecuting that way unto the death, of Pich. 
excecdingly mad againit them. Ded 10 

Te Map. wv. a. {from the adiective.] To make Bt 
furious; to enrage, | O villas! 


M. 


a os OA aw a> 


French, ] 
$ whiting 
N.. 
4 


caleh. 


EY 4 
MAG - 
© villain! criedout Zelmane, madded with finding an un- 
 booked-for rival. BY Sidney, b. ii. 
Had I but ſeen thy picture in this plight, 1 
It would have madded me. Shakeſp. Titus Andronicus, 
| This will witnels outwardly, _ 
As ſtrongly as the conſcience does within, | 
To th' madding ot her lord. Staleſpeare's Cymbeline. 
This mutick ads me, let it found no more; | 
For though it have help'd madmen to their wits, | 
In me, it leems, it will make witemen mad. Shakeſpeare. 
This ads me, that perhaps ignoble hands | 
Have overlaid him, for they couid not conquer. Dryden. 
Jo Mab. v. . To be mad; to be furious. WE, 
8 The madding cons ? 
en chariots rag'd : due was the noiſe 1 
- — 2 Milton s Paradije Loft, b. vi. 
She, mixing with a throng | 


1ding matrons, bears the bride along. Dryden. 
— RO 3 daxon. ] An earth worm. Ainſworth, 


| " n. /. [ma dame, French, my dame, ] The term ot 
3 ald in addrets to ladies of every degree. 
Certes, madam, ye have great caule of plaiut. Spenſer. | 
Madam, once mote you look and move a queen ! 
Phulits's Dijtrejt Mother. 
Ma'DBRAIN. ? adj. (mad and brain.] Dilordered in the 
MAaDBRAINED, Y mind; hotheaded. | 
give my hand oppos'd againlt my heart, - 
Unio a madorain Rudeſby, tull of ſpleen. 
He let tall his book, 
nd as he {toop'd again to take it up, | 
"This en d 3 took him ſuch a cuff, 
That down tell prieſt and book. 
This tell tempeſt ſhall not ceale to rage, 
Until the golden circuit on my head, 
Like to the glorious ſun's tranſparent beams, 


Do calm the fury of this madbrain'd flaw. Shakeſpeare. 


Ma'pcaP. 2. /. {madand cap z either taking the cap tor the 
head, or alluding to the caps put upon dittracted perions by 
way of diſtinction.] A madman a wild hotbrained fellow. 

That laſt is Buon, the merry madcap lord; 
Not a word with him but a jet, Shakeſpeare. 
| Where 1s his ſon, 
The nimble-footed 2222p Prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that datt the world atide, 
And bid it pals? | Shakejpeare's Henry IV. 

To MA'DDEN. v. 2. [from mad.] To become mad; to act 

as mad. 
The dog-ftar rages, nay tis paſt a doubt, 
All Bediam or Parnatlus is let out 
Fne in each eye, and papers in eacn hand, 
They rave, recite, and zzadden round the land, 
To MADDEN. v. a. Io make mad. | | 
duch mad ning draughts of beauty, 5 
As for a while owerwhenm' d his raptur'd thought. 
ORE Thomſen. 


Pope. 


Ma'DDER. 2. [mavene, Saxon. | 
The flower of the z:adder contiſts of one ſingle leaf, which 
is cut into tour or hve ſegments, and expanded at the top 
the flower-cup atterwards becomes a truit, compoted of two 
Juicy berries cloſcly joined together, containing leed, tor the | 
moſt part, hollowed like a navel; the leaves are rough, aud 
ſurround the talks in whorles. Millar. 
Madder is cultivated in vaſt quantities in Holland: what 
the Dutch ſend over tor medicinal ute is the root, which 1s 
only dried; but the greatelt quantity is uled by the dyers, | 
who have it ſent in coarle powder. 1 Ls ul. 
MaDe. participle preterite of . „ 
Neither hath this man ſinned, nor his parents; but that 
the works of God ſhould be made maniteſt. John, ix. 3. 
MADEFA CTION, 2. . [ madefacto, Latin.] The act ot mak- 
ing wet. | 5 „ 5 | 
Io all madzfaFion there is required an imbibition. Bacon. 
To Ma'DEFY. v. a. [madefio, Latin.) To moiſten; to make 
wet, | be =; 
MayGEHOWLET. z. . An owl. Ainſworth. 


MA'DHOUSE. 1. J Lhνẽꝭ and houje.} A houſe where madmen | 


are cured or contuicd. 5 | 

A tellow in a madbouſe being aſked how he came there? 
Why, tays he, the mad-tolks abroad are too many for us, 
and to they have mattered all the tober people, and cooped 
them up here. | L' Eftrange. 


Mablv. adv. [from mad.) Without underſtanding z tu- | 8 


1 | = 
e wav'd a torch aloft, and madly vain, 
Sought godlike worſhip from a ſervile train. 


Dryden. 


MAaDMAN, 1. / {mad and man.] A man deprived of his un- 


 deritanding. | 
They tall be like madmen, ſparing none, but ſtill ſport- 
in 


"Io 5 2 Eſdr. xvi. 71. 
He that eagerly purſues any thing, is no better than a mad- 
May. | L*Eftrange. 


He who ties a maiman's hands, or takes away his Word, 
loves his perſon while he difarnis his frenzy. South's Serm. 
M4DNESS. 2. ſ. ¶ from mad. 


2. Viltraction; lots of underitanding z perturbation of the fa- | 


Culties, 


Why, woman, your huſband is in his old tunes again : he | | 
lrailsagainſtall married mankind, ſocurſes all Eve's daugh- | 


ters, and ſo buffets himſelf on the forehead, that any mad 


10% Lever yet beheld ſeemed but tameneſs and civility to this 


dutemper.“ 

— 0 

zumblng ideas together, in ſome more, ſome lels. 
?. Fury; wildnels; rage. | 

The power ot God {ets bounds to the raging of the ſea, 

and reſtrains the j of the people. ing Charles. 

He rav'd with all the madneſs ot deſpair, 


M eroar'd, he beat his breaſt, and tore his hair. Dryden. 
ADRI ER. 1. }. 8 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 


ing a cavity ſuthcient to receive the mouth of the petard 
| e charged, with which it is applied againſt a gate, or 
üer inngintended to be broken down. Bailey. 
*DRIGAL. x. .. [madrigal, Spanith and French, from asu 
mk, Latin; whence it was written ancientiy 2zaudriale, Ita- 
an.] A paſtoral ſong. 
un 3 is a lutfe amorous piece, which contains a cer- 
8 S ot unequal verſes, not tied to the ſcrupulous re- 
0 N a1onner, or ſubtilty of an epigram : it conſiits of 
= 15 ps of veries, and in that differs from a canzo- 
bn, en con hits of ſexeral ſtrophes, which return in the 
me order and number. $: 
Waters, by whoſe falls 


Bird; ling melodious madrig als, Shake care. 
is artful ſtrains have oft delay'd | 
© huddling brook to hear his zadrigal. Milten. 
Fact tongue is light and trifiing in cempariſon of the 
» 


more proper for tonnets, 7:adrigals, and elegies 
12 heroick 8 vided. gots Dryden. 
Mr FORT: 2. ſ. (mad and wort.] An herb. 
k. adp. It is derived from the Saxon wen, famous, 
Dr. noted: f. 
0 nobilit 
Ti) ; * ; 
en Er L. d. u. To ſtemmer. Ainſworth. 
lac eee 1. /. {from the verb.] A ſtammerer. Ain. 
INE, x. . [magazzne, French, from the Arabick 


S bakeſpeare. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


nere are degrees of madneſs as of tolly, the ditorderly | 
Locke. 1 


Madrier, in war, a thick plank armed with iron plates, 


Bailey . 7 


io ælinere is all famous; athelmere, tamous | 
Gibſon's Camden. | 


MAG 


1. A florehduſe, commonly an arſenal or armoury, or repvſi- 
tory of provilions. | 
_ It it thould appear fit to beſtow ſhipping in thoſe harbours, 
it ſhall be very needful that there be à magazine of all neceſ- 
{ary g eee mumtions. Raleigh Efjays. 
lain heroick magnitude of mind; 
Their armories and magazines contemns. Milton's Agon. 
Some o'er the publick magazines preſide, 
And ſome are lent new forage to provide, Dryden's Virg. 
Uletul ams in magazines we place, 
All rang'd in order, and diſpoſed with grace, Pope. 
His head was ſo well ſtored a magazine, that nothing could 
be propoſed which he was not maiter of. Locke. 
2. Ot late this word has ſignified a miſcellaneous pamphlet, 
from a periodical miſcellany named the Gentleman's Maga- 
⁊ine, by Edward Cave. 
MaGE. u. /. [magus, Latin.) A magician. Spenſer. 
* 999.1 I. 1. /. Lmagrod, Welth ; millepeda, Latin; maSu, 
Saxon. 
1. A imall grub, which turns into a fly. 
Out of the ſides and back of the common caterpillar we 
have ſeen creep out {mall maggots. Ray on Creation. 
From the tore although the inſect flies, | 
It leaves a brood of e in ditguile, Garth's Diſpenſ. 
2. Whimſy; caprice; odd fancy. IND! 
Tattata phraſes, filken terms preciſe, 
Three-pil'd hyperboles, {pruce affeftation, 
Figures pedantical, thete ſummer flies, 
Have blown me full of :aggot oltentation : 
I do forſwear them. 
Hencetorth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſt 


dne pricked his aggot, and touched him in the tender 
point; then he broke out into a violent pattion. Arbuthnot. 
MaA'GGOTTINESS. 3. /. [from maggotiy.] The ſtate of 
abounding with maggots. 3 | 
MAa'GGOTTY. adv. (trom maggot.] 
1. Full of maggotss. 5 
2. Capricious ; whimſical. - 


itraight in ajumbling coach. 
NI&a'G1CAL. 2. /. [from magick.)] Acting, oi pertormed by 
leciet aud 1nviubie powers, either of nature, or the agency of 
tpirits. | | 
f Fil humbly ſignify what, in his name, | 2A 
That magical word of war, we have effected. Shakeſp. 
They beheld unveiled the magical ſhield of your Arioito, 
which dazzled the behclders with too much brightnels z they 
can no longer hold up their arms. Dryden. 
By the ute of a looking-glats, and certain attire made of 
cambrick, upon her head, the attained to an evil art and z2@- 
- gicol torce in the motion of her eyes. Tatler, No 110. 
Ma GICALLY. adv. [trom agical.] According to the rites 
ol magic. : | 5 
In the time of Valens, divers curious men, by the falling 
of a ring »agically prepared, judged that one Theodorus 
ſhoutd ſaccecd in the empire, . Camden. 
MA'GICK. x. /. [magia, Latin. 


luppoled that both good and bad ſpirits were lubject to ma- 
gick; yet magick was in general held unlawful; ſorcery; 
enchantment. 5 EO 1 
3 She once being looft; 
The noble ruin of her magic, Anthony, 
Ciaps on his ſca- wing. Shakeſp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
What charm, what magzck, can eben the toice ot all 
_  thele motives? | 85 
2. The tecret operations of natural powers. 3 
Ihe writers of natural magicł do attribute much to the 
virtues that come from the parts of living creatures, as it 
they did infulc ſome imraaterial virtue into the part ſevered. 
Ne ES q Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Ma'GICK. adj. Adding or doing by powers ſuperior to the 
known power of nature; incantatingz necromantick, 
Upon the corner of the moon 8 
There hangs a vap'rous drop, profound; 
Ill catch it ere it come to ground: 
And that dittill'd by zrageck flights 
Shall raiſe ſuch artificial iprights, _ 
As by the ſtrength of their illuſion, 
Shall draw him on to his confuſion. 
And the brute earth would lend her nerves, and ſhak e 
Til} all thy -zagick ſtructures rear'd fo high, ; 
Were ſhatter'd into heaps. Milton. 
Like caſtles built by magick art in air, 


MAGICIAN, 2. / [magicus, Latin.] One ſKilled in magick; 
an enchanter; a necromancer. ES 
What black agician conjures up this fiend, 
To ſtop devoted charitable deeds. 
An old magician, that did Tony 
Th' Heſperian fruit, and made the dragon ſleep 
Her potent charms do troubled ſouls relieve, 


to know; as, whether Roger Bacon was a mathematician, 
or a Magician, | Locke, 
MagisrERIAL. adj. [from magiſier, Latin. ] 7 
1. Such as fmis a matter, | 
Such a trame of government is paternal, not magiſterial. 


He bids him attend as if he had the rod over him; and 
uſes a mogiterial authority while he inftructs him. Dryden, 
2. Lofty; arrogant proud; inlolent ; deſpotick. _ | 
We are not a Ft in opinions, nor, dictator like, ob- 
truce our notions on any man. : 
Pretences go a great way with men that take fas words, 

and mazifterial looks, for current payment. L'Eftrange. 
'Thoite men are but trapanned who are called to govern, 
being inveited with authority, but bereaved of power; which 


and nag:ferial way of being ridiculous. South's Sermons. 
3. Chemically prepared, after the manner of a magiſtery.. 
Of corals are chiefly prepared the powder Sund A 
marble, and the ber {alt, to good purpoſe in ſome fe- 
vers: the tincture is no more than a ſolution of the magr- 
erialialt, Grew's Muſeum. 
MaGisSTERIALLY. adv. {from magiſterial.] Arrogantly 
with an air of authority. ; op 
A downrightadvice may be miſtaken, as if it were ſpoken 
magiſterially. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Over their pots and pipes, claiming and engroſling all 
theſe wholly to themſelves; magiſterially cenſuring the wil- 
dom of all antiquity, ſcofhng at all piety, and new model- 
ling the world. 


airs of a maſter. ö 255 
Peremptorineſs is of two ſorts; the one a magiſterialneſi in 
matters of opinion, the other a poſitiveneſs in relating inat- 
ters of fact: in the one we impoſe upon mens under ſtand- 
ings, in the other on their faith. Government of the Tongue. 


wach/an, a treaſ ure. ] 


MacisrERT. z. /. [magiſterium, Latin. ] 


In rutlet yeas, and hunett kerly noes. Shakeſpeare. 
Jo reconcile our late diflenters, | 

Our breth'ren though by other venters, | 

Unite them and their ditt rent get, | NE. 

As long and ſhort ſticks are in faggots. Hudibras, Pp. iii. 


10 pretend to work out a neat ſcheme of thoughts with a 
maggotty unijettied head, is as ridiculous as to think to write | 
Norris's Miſcel. | 


1. The art of putting in action the power of ſpirits: it was |. 


Rogers. | 


That vanith at approach, juch thoughts appear. Granv, | 


And, where the liſts, makes calmeſt ſouls to grieve. Waller. | 
There are millions of truths that a man is not concerned | 


King Charles. | 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


is nothing elſe but to mock and betray them into a ſplendid 


| South's Sermons. | 
MaGISTE'RIALNESS. n. ſ. [from magiſterial.] Haughtinels, | 


5 Maxifery js « term made uſe of by chemiſts to ſignify 
hong ' 5 powder, made by 1ohutton and precipi- 
jon; as ot bumuth, Jead, ccc. und ſometimes refins and 
rclnous tubltances; as thote of jala „ſcamouy, &c. but the 
moſt genuine acceptation is to ex pi ehe that preparation of any 
body, wherein the whole, or moit part, is, by the addition 
of ſomewhat, changed into a body of quite another kind; as 
IN ron or copper is turned into cryltals of Mars or Ve 
us. 5 
Paracelſus extracteth the mag iſtery of wine, * m2 
unto the extremity of cold; whereby the aqueous parts will 
freeze, but the iparit be uncongealed in the centre. Brown 
The magiftery of vegetables conſiſts but of the more tou. 
ble and coioured parts of the plants that aſſord it, Boyle. 
MA'GISTRACY. 2. / [magiftagtus, Latin.] Oilice or dig- 
nity of a magiſtrate. 
You ſhare the world, her magiftracizs, prieſthoods 
Wealth, and felicity, amongtt you, triends. 5B. Johnſon, 
He had no other intention but to difluade men trom a- 
giſtraq;, or undertaking the publick otfices of ſtate. Breaun. 
dome have diſputed even againit magi/racy itleif. Atterb. 
Duelling is not only an ulurpation of the divine preroga- 
tive, but 1t is an inſult upon magiffracy and good. govern- 
ment, Clariſſa. 


| MA'GISTRALLY, adv. [magiftralis, low Latin. Deſpoti- 


cally; authoritatively; magitterially. 

What a pretumption is this for one, who will not allow 
| _— to ey R6S x aſlume 1. orgy luch a licence to con- 

troul to magi/trally. 1/hop Bramball again Hobbes, 
MA'GISTRATE. 2. / prey Kat Latin. * pub- 

hckly invelted with authority; a governour z an executor of 
the laws, 2 vs | 
They chuſe their magiftrate ! 
And ſuch a one as he, who puts his ſhall, 

His popular ſhall, againſt a graver bench | 

Than ever frown'd in Greece, Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 

I treat here of thote legal puniſhments which magiftrates 

inflict upon their diſobedient ſubjects. Decay of Piety. 

MAGNA'LITY. 2 ſ. [magnalia, Latin.] A great ching; iome- 
thing above the common rate. Not uſed. 

_ loo greedy of magnalities, we make but favourableexpe- 
riments concerning welcome truths, Broxzwz's f e Err. 
MAGNANIMITY., 2. I. [magnanimite, French; nagnanimus, 

Laun.] Greatneſs of mind; bravery ; elevation of foul. 

With deadly hue, an armed corſe did lye, _ 

In whoſe dead face he read great magnanimity. Fairy 

Let but the acts of the ancient Jews be but indifferently 
weighed, from whole magnanimity, in cauſes of molt extreme 
hazard, thoſe ſtrange and unwonted reſolutious have grown, 
which, for all circumitances, no people under the roof of 

heaven did ever hitherto match. Hooker, b. v. 

They had enough reveng'd, having reduced | 
Their toe to miſery beneath their tears, 
Ihe reit was magnanmity to remit, | 
If ſome convenient ranſom was propos'd. Ian“ Agon. 
Exploding many things under the name of trifles, is a 

very talte proot either of wildom or magranmity, and a 

great check to virtuous actions with regard to tame. St.. 
MaGNxA&a"NIMOUS. adj. {magnanimus, Latin.] Great oi mind; 

elcvated in ſentiment ; brave, EW 
To give a kingdom hath been thought 
Greater and nobler done, and to ts dun 
Far more magaanintoms, than to allume. 
| | - In renn 
All mortals Jexcell'd, and great in hopes, 
With youthtul courage and magnarimous thoughts 
Ot birth from heaven foretold, and high exploits. Milton. 
Maguaiinous induſtry is a relolved aſſiduity and care, 
anſwerable to any weighty work. Grew's Coſmologia. 
MAGNA'NIMOUSLY. adv. [ trom magnanimous.) Bravely 
with greatnels of mind, e | 
A complete and generous education fits a man to perform 
juſtly, (kiltully, and magnauimciſſiy, all the offices of peace 
and war. Milton on Education. 
MAGNET. 2. ſ. [magnes, Latin.] The loadſtone the ſtone 


Milton, 


. 


that attracts iron, t | 

Iwo magnets, heaven and earth, allure to bliſs, - 
The larger loadſtone that, the nearer this. ryden. 
It may be reaſonable to alk, whether obeying the magnet 


be cflential to iron? | Locke. 
MAGNE'TICAL. x: : | 
| MAGNE'TICK, F adj. [from magnet. ] | 
1. Relating to the N | 3555 
Review this whole magretick ſcheme. Blackmore. 


Water is nineteen times lighter, and by conſequence nine- 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. | 


teen times rarer, than gold; and gold is ſo rare as very rea- 
dily, and without the leatt oppoſition, to tranſmit the vag- 
. netick effluvia, and eaſily to — quickſilver into its pores, 
and to let water paſs throught, Newton's Optichs. 
2. Having powers correſpondent to thoſe of the magnet. 
The magnet acts upon iron through all denſe bodies not 
 magnetick, nor red hot, without my diminution of its vir- 
tue; as through gold, ſilver, lead, glaſs, water. Newton, 


Iz. Attractive; having the power to draw things diſtant, 
Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


The moon is uανj]ůjelical of heat, as the ſun is of cold and 
moiſture. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
She ſhould all parts to reunion bow; . 
She, that had all magretick force alone, | 
Io draw and faſten hundred parts in one. Donne. 
Ihcy, as they move tow'rds his all-chearing lamp, 
Turn ſwift their various motions, or are turn'd Bo 
Buy his magnetick beam. = Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iii. 
4. Magnetick 1s once uſed by Milton for magnet. 0 
raw out with credulous deſire, and lead _ 

At will the manlieſt, reſoluteſt breaſt, _ e 

As the magnetic hardeſt iron draws. Milton's Par. Reg. 

Ma'GNETISM. A. ſ. [from me net.] Power of the loadſtone ; 
power of attraction, | e f | 

Many other magretiſms, and the like attractions through 
all the creatures of nature. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, b. Ii. 

By the magnetiſm of intereſt our affections are irreſiſtibly 
attracted. 15 Glanville's Scepſis. 

MaGNIFIABLE. adj. [from magniſy.] To be extolled or 

praiſed, Unuſual. 1 3 

Number, though wonderful in itſelf, and ſufficiently mag- 

_ nifiable from its demonſtrable affection, hath yet received 

adjections from the multiplying conceits of men. Brown, 

MaGN1I'FICAL. * he Lat.] Illuſtrious; grand; 
MAGNIFICK. great; noble. 

The houſe that is to be builded for the Lord muſt be ex- 
ceeding magniſical of tame and glory throughout all coun- 
tries. | 1 Chron. xXil. 5. 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, pow'rs ! 

If theſe magniſicł titles yet remain, 5 

Not merely titular. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. v. 

O parent! theſe are thy magnifick deeds; 
Thy trophies! Milton Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
MAGNIFICENCE. x. ſ. [ magnificentia, Latin.] Grandeur o 
appearance; ſplendour, . : | 
| This deſert ſoil | 
Wants not her hidden luſtre, gems, and gold, 
Nor want we {kill or art, from whence to raiſe 1 
Magnificence. | Milton's Par. Loft, 6. ii. 
Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, ſuch magnificence 


1 9 all their pores to «oe | 
us or Serapis, their gods; or {eat 3 
dd + & Their 
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5 MA'GNIFICO.. n. J. [Italian, ] A grandee of Venice, 


Jo MAGNIFY. v. a. [magnifico, Latin. 


5. A cant word for to have ect. 


| Ma ON UDE. a. J Ln“, Latin. : 
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Ma crif. . /. [from pie, pica, Latin, and zag, contracted 
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. * 
Their kings, when Egypt with Aſſyria ſtrove RN 
In wealth and luxury. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. i. 
One may ob{crve more ſplendour and magnificence in par- 
ticular perions houtes in Genoa, than in thole that belong 
to the publick, | Addijoz on Italy. 
MAGNIFICENT. d. [ magniicus, Latin. 
1. Grand in appearance ; iplendid 3 poinpous. 
Nlan he made, and tor him built a 
Magaiſicent this world. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 6. ix. 
It is juntable to the magnificent harmony of the unveric, 
thar the ſpecies of creatures ſhould, by gentle degrees, ulcend 
upward from us toward his perfection, as we tce they gra- 


dualiy deicend trom us downwards, oc le. 
frbiortal glor ies in my mind revive, 
When Rome's exalted beauties I deſcry, ; 
Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. Adcdiſon. 


2. Fond of ſplendlour; ſetting greatneſs to ſhew. 25 
If he were magnificent, he ſpent much with an afpiring 
intent: if he {pared, he heaped much with an oy md in- 
tent. 1 Sidney, b. ii. 


MaGNIFICENTLY. adv. I from magnificent.) Pompouſly; 


ſplendidly. h : 
8 Beauty a monarch is, 
Which kingly power magnificently proves, 
| By crowds of ſlaves and peopled empire's loves. Dryden. 
We can never conceive too higuly of God; lo neither too 
magnificently of nature, his handy-work. Grew's C,. 


The duke himſelf, and the magnificces s | 
£ Of greatelt port, have all proceeded with him. Shakeſp. 
Ma'GNIFIER. 2. / {from magnify.) 1 EE 
1. One that praiſes; an encomalt z an extoller, 
Ihe primitive magnifiers of this {tar were the Egyptians, 
who notwithſtanding chiefly regarded it in relation to their 
river Nilus. | Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

2. Aplais that encreaſes the bulk of any object. 


1. To make great; to exaggerate; to amp ; to extol. 
The ambaſſador, making his oration, did fo zzagnify the 
king and queen, as was enough to glut the hearers. Bacon. 
2. Toexalt; toelevate; to railc in eſtimation. ; 
Wont Greater now in thy return, 
Than from the giant-angels: thee that day 
Thy thunders magni d, but to create 


Is greater than created to deltroy. Milton Par. Loft. | 
3. To raile in pride or pretenhon.. _ 1 


He ſhallecalt and magnify himſelf above every god. Dan. 
If ye will magnify yourtelves againſt me, know now that 
God hath overthrown me. Wh £1 ein, . 
He ſhall magnify himſelf in his heart. Dar. viii. 25. 

4. To encreaſe the balk of any object to the eye. 
: How theſe red globules would appear, it glaſſes could be 
found that could magnify them a thoufand times moe, 15 


uncertain, | a | Locke. 
By true reflection I would ſee my face: ; 
Why brings the fool a magnifying glats? Crauwille. 


The greateſt magnifying cites in the world are a man's 
eyes, when they look upon his own perion. Hope. 
As things ſeem large which we through mitts delery, 
Dulneſs is ever apt to magnify. Pope's Effay on Criticfm. 


My vyoverncis aftured. m) father I had wanted for no- 
thing; that T was almolt eaten up with the green-licknets: 
but this v bed but little with my father. SpeFator, 

1. Greatnets ; grandeur, 1 05 . 
With plain heroick magnitude of mind, 

And celeitial vigour arm'd, 
Their armories. and magazines contemns. 
2. Comparative bulk. „ 
This tree hath no extraordinary magnitude, touching the 
trunk or item; it is hard to indeny one bigger thin tac 
relt. | . Raleigh's Hiſtory of the. World. 


Milt. Agon. 


Never repoſe ſo much upon any man's lingic counſel, fiuc- 
lity, and diſcretion, in manitcing affairs of the firit maguz- 


tude, that is, matters of religion and jultice, as to crcate in 
yourſelt, or ochers, a diihdence of your own judgment. 
5 I. | Ions: en.. 
Wen J behold this goodly frame, this world, 
Of heaven and earth confihing; and compute 
Their magnii#dos; mis earth, a ſpot, a grain, 


w*7 Ty 


An atom, wit! the firmament compar'd. Mit. Par, Loft. | 


Convince the world that you're devout and true; 
Whatever be your birth, you're fure to be 8 
A peer of the firit magnitude to me. ORs Juvenal. 


Conceive theſe particles of bodies to be lo diſpoſed amongit 


themſelves, that the intervals of empty ſpaces between them 
may be equal in magnitude to them all; and that theſe par- 
ticles may be compoſed of other particles much imaller, 
which have as much empty {pace between them as equals all 
the magnitudes of theſe ſmaller particles. Nezvtor's Optichs. 


from Margaret, as pil 1s uted to a ſparrow, and poll to a 
. parrot. ] A bird ſometimes taught to talk. | 5g 
Augurs, that underttood relations, have 
By magptes, and by choughs, and rooks brought forth _ 
The fecret*'it man of blood. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Diſſimulation is expreſſed by a lady wearing a vizard of 
two faces, in her right-hand a 2zagpze, which Spenſer de- 
ſeribed looking through a lattice. 
So have I ſeen in black and white, 

A prating thing, a age height, 

Majeſtically italk ; | 

A ttately, worthleſs animal, BD 
That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 


All flutter, pride, and talk. Sevi. 
MAa'GYDARE. . /. {magudoris, Lat.] An herb. Ainſw; 


MAID. ö 7. . [mæden, mezden, Saxon; macgd, 
MaliDEN.- 5 Dutch. 
1. Au unmarried woman; a virgin. 
Your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
This is a man old, wrinkF'd, faded, wither'd, 


And not a #792227, as thou ſay'it he is. Shakeſpeare, 
Lam not folely led 1 
By nice direction of a maiden's eyes. Shakeſpeare. 


She employed the refidue of her bfe to repairing of high- 
ways, building ot hridges, and endowing of maidens. Carew. 
Your dehided wife had been a mad, „— 
Down on the bridal bed a hu the lay, 
AA udid ihe roſe at the approaching day. Dryden's Jud. 
Let me die, ſhe ſnid, | 


Rather than loiz the ſpotleſs name of mad, Dryden. 
2. A wamnan ſervant. | 5 a 
Muy maid Nenila and myſelf, mean time, | 
Jill live as) and widows. Shateſpeare. 


Old Pancred viſited his daughter's bow'r; 
Her check, tor ſuch his cuſtom was, he kits'd, 
Then bleis'd her Knetling, and ker ais ditiniſs'd. 


Dryden. 
Her cloſet and the gods ſhore all her time, 
Except when, only by lome macs attended, 
She je+ks tome ſhady lolitary grove, Roxwe. 
A thouland matidens ply the purple loom, 
To weave the bed, aad deck tlicregal room. Prior. 


Peacham on Draxwing. 


| MA'iDENHODE. 


2. Freſh ; new; unuſed; unpo.luted. 


 Ma'tpnooD. 2. {. [from maid.) Virginity. 


MAI 


If ſhe bear a aid child. Lev. xii. v. 


Map. 2. /. A ſpecies of kate fiſh, 
MAIDEN, adj. 
1. Conſuting of virgins. 


Nor Was there one of all the nymphs that rov'd 
O'er Manalus, amid the nien thron | | 
More tavour'd once,  Addijon's Ovid? s Matamorphoſes. 
He flelned his mazdecn lword, Shakeſpeare. 
When I am dead, (trew me o'er 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
L was a chalte wite to my grave. Shakejp. Henry VIII. 
by this maiden bloſſom in my hand | 
I corn thee and thy faſhion. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
MaAllDbEN HAIR. 2. /. [maiden and hair.) This plant is a 
native of the fouti+rn parts of France and inthe Mediterra- 
nean, where it grows on rocks, and old ruins, from whence 
it is brought tor medicinal ute. : 
June is drawn in a mantle of dark graſs green, upon his 
head a garland of bents, king's-cup, and maidenbatr. 
Peacham. 
MA'IDENHEAD. 1 188 
n.ſ. {from Maiden. ] 
Mal DEN HOOD. \ Be | 3 
1. Virginity; virgin purity; freedom from contamination. 
And, for the modeit tore of matidenhood, 
Bids me not ſojourn with thele armed men. 
Oh, whither ſhall I iy ? what fecret wood 
Shall hide me from the tyrant, or what den? 
She hated chambers, cloſets, ſecret mewes, 25 
And in broad fields preterv*d her mautenkead, Fairfax. 


Fairfax. 
hood, cannot tor all that difijuade ſucceſſion, but that they are 


2. Newnets; ſreſhneſs; uncontaminated ſtate, This is now. 
become a low word. Tl. | 
The devil and miſchance look big 


Some who attended with much expectation, at their firſt 
appearing have ſtained the maidenbead of their credit with 
{ome neghgent performance. : 

Hope's chaite Kis wrongs no joys maidenhead, 

Then ipoulat rites prejudge the marriage-ved. Craſhatw. 
MA'IDENLIP. 1. . An herb. 5 on 
MA'IDENLY. aa. | maiden and like.] Like a maid; gentle, 

modelt, timorous, decent. 3 

5 | "Tis not maiden'y; 

Our ſex as well as I may chide you for it. Shakeſpeare. 

Come, you virtuous als, and hathtul fool; muſt you be 
bluſhing? what a maidenl, man at arms eo become! 

5 Shakefpeare's Henry IV. P. ii. 


5 | nie, | 
By rmaidhood, honour, and every thing, 
1uW\eUNce. 
MAIDMAKRIAN. 7. . ¶ fuer ludius, Lain. ] A kin: of dance, 


I calied troma buttuon dretled like a mau, who plays tricks 


to the populace, : 
Alita morrice- dancers danced a α] rian with a ta- 
bor and pipe. 5 5 
MAIDPALE. adj. [maidand pale.] Pale like a ſick virgin. 
Change the complexion of her maidpate peace 


MalpskkVANT. x./. A female ſervant. 


Jervants in a family have the tame notion. 


% ² r. ² 0 ˙ A 

MAJE'STICK. | ac. {trom majeſty] 9 8 
of appearance. 

3 They made a doubt 

Preſence majeſizcal would put him out: 

For, quoth the King, an angel ihalt thou ſee, 


Yet fear not thou, but ſpeak audaciouily. Shakeſpeare. 


Get the ſtart of the majeflick world, 
And bear the p.m alone. 
We dio it wrong, being fo majejticas, 
To offer it the ſhew of violence. 
In his face 2 8 
Sate meeknets, heighten'd with 2rajeftick grace. Denham, 
A royal rohe he wore with gracetui pride, 
Embroider'd landals glitter'd as he trod, 
And forth he mov'd, waj/tick as a god. 
2, Stately z pompous; ſpiendid. 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


work ſo maje/tical and ſtately was no {mall charge. Hooker, 
3. Sublime; elevated; lofty. . | 
Which paſiage doch not only argue an infinite abundance, 
both of artizans and materials, but Iikewite of magnificent 
and majefiical deſires in every common perlon. Motton. 
The leatt portions mutt beof the epick kind; all mult be 
grave, 8 and ſjublime. . Dryden. 
with grandeur. | 
From Italy a wand'ring ray 
Ot moving light illuminates the day 
_ Northward the bends, majeſiically bright, 
And here the fixes her impertal hight. 
So have I teen in black and white 
A prattling thing, a magpie height, 
lajeſtically ſtalk; ES 
ſtately, worthleſs annnal, 
That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk. 155 
MA'JESTY. . ſ. [majeftas, Latin.] 


ance awful and ſolemn. 


The voice of the Lord is full of majefly. P/al. xxix. 4. 


: ; Amidit ! 
Thick clouds and dark, doth heav'n's all-ruling Sire 
Chule to relide, his glory unobſcur'd, 
And with the Kar ot darkneſs round 
Covers his throne. i 
Great, without pride, in ſober majeſty. 
2. Per; ſlovereignty. 8 
Thine, O Lord, is the power and majeſty. 1 Chron. xxix. 
To the only wiſe God be glory and majefty. F 
Ile gave Nebuchadnezzar thy father znajefty. Dan. v. 18. 
3. Dignity; elevation. | 
| The firſt in loftineſs of thought ſurpaſs'd, 
The next in majeſty. | 
4. The title of kings and queens. 
: Mott royal majefly, | 
1 crave no more than what your highneſs offer'd, _ 
Nor will you tender leſs. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
I have a garden opens to the ſen, | 
From whence I can your majefly convey 
To ſome nigh "rn Waller. 
He, who had been always believeda creature of the queen, 
viuted her majeſty but once in fix weeks. Clarendon. 
I walk in awtul ſtate above 
The majeſty of heaven. den. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


3. Female. ; 


D 
MAIL, z. J. [maille, Fr, maglia, Italian, from 2 the 


Example, that 10 terribly ſhews in the wreck of 2arden-, 


Wotton. | 


Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 


t 15 pertectly right what you ſay of the indifference in 
common tients, whether we we tick or well; the very mard- 


Swift. | : N 


MAJE'STICALLY. adv. [from majeſtical.] With dignity; 
Granwille. 
Swift. 


| The Lord reigneth; he is cloathed with 2naje/ly. Pſalms. 


limed with the twigs that threaten them. Shakcjpeare, 
Maidenhood ihe loves, and will be lwift 5 
To aid a virgin. Milton. 


Upon the maidenhead of ow uffairs. Shokeſp. Henry IV. 


Temple. | 


'Tolcarict indignanon, Shakeſpeare, | © 


1. Auguit; having dignity; grand; imperial; regal z great | 


Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar. | 


It was no mean thing which he purpoſed; to perform a |. 


1. Dignity; grandeur; greatnels of appearance; an appear- | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 


ude, v. 25. 


MA 1 
meſh of a net. Skinner. A quo fonte derivantur EP 
rorum nomina pr. ut maithir, long or meiler, Ler- . 
clypcatus, vulgo broch-weel. Hy-vad, Howel boidlyarys 
Varmed. 


. y Ka ; 
1. A coat of ſteel network worn for defence. Wand, 
Some thirts of αν ſome coats of plate Put on, 
Some dond a Curace, Joie a con tet bright. Fairfax 5 
Being advited tO Wed 4 privy coat, the duke pave this bh 
ſwer, That againit any popular tury, a thirc of mat... 
be buc a tity detence. 
Some wore Coat-armour, imitating ſcale, 
And next their Min were ſtubborn inits of maj}. 
Some wore a brealt-piate, Dryden's knic;, 
2. Any armour. 
We ſtript the lobſter of his ſcarlet aul. 0 
3. Apoltman's bundle; a bag. [male, malelie, Frenel 1 9 


15 Cid. 
4644 Tal, 


To MAIL. v. 4. [from the noun.] Jo arm deten 
cover, as W armour, | 
The moved Mars ſhall on his altar fit 
Up to the ears in blood. Shakeſpeare's Heur IV 
| I am thy marricd wite, 1 OY 
And thou a prince, protector of this land; 
Niectlanks I ihould not thus be led alony, 
Maul id up in thame, with papers on m y back, Habe“ 
To MIM. S. a. | maitaz, Gotdick, to cut oti  Inchaions; 
maim, old French; mohaina, Aimorick; mancus, Lat 14 
deprive of any neceſlary part; to crippie by loſs 647%“ 
You wrought to be a legate; by which power 
You mazim'd the juriſdistion of ai! bi. hops. Shabo Xe. 
The multitude wondered when they lawwme dumb 
the in to be whole, and the lame to Walk; and t%;s. 
glorited Gd. Mat. avs 
Main. 2. /. [trom the verb.] | CN 
1. Privation of ſome eflcntial part; lameneſs produced % 
wound or amputution. Is 
Surely there is more cauſe to fear, lelt the want theres 
be a j], than the uſe a blemith. Hooker, n = 
Humphry, Duke of Glo'iter, ſcarce himielt, N 
That bears fo ſhrewd a mam; two pulls at once; 
A lady banith'd, and a limb lopt ott? Shak. Har; VI. 


2. Injury 3 miſchief. 


jw 


* 
Girl, 


51 
l I 


| Not ſo deep a mom, 
As to be caſt forth in the common air, 
Have I deſerved. Shakeſpeare's Rich, Il 


3. Etlential defect. 
Ainſworth. | 


A noble author eſteems it to be a n, in hiſtorv, that the 
acts of parliament thould not be recited. Lia aua 
MaiN. adj. Lnagne, old French; magius, Latin.) . 
1. Principal; chief; leading. | 
In every grand or at publick duty which God require 
at the hands of his church, there is, beiidcs that matter aud 
torm wherein the eſſence thereof 'contiteth, à certain gut- 
ward tathion, whereby the fame is in decent manner aguvi. 
niuterc(l, 5 | Hooker, . in. 
There is a hiſtory in all men's lives, | | 
Figuring the nature of the times decculed; 
— The wach oblery'd a man may propheſy, 
With a near aim, of the ain chance of things 
As yet not come to life,  Shakepeare's Herr; IV. 
He 1s ſuperſtitious grown of late, - 
Quite from the ain opinion he had once | 
Ot fantaly, of dreams, and ceremonies. Shaleſþcore, 
nere arole three notorious: and main rebellions, which 
drew teveral armies out of England. Davies on Ila. 
5 5 The ncther flood, 
Which now divided into tour m2 træams, 
- Runs diverſe, - . © | | 
I chould be much for open war, O pecrs, 
If what was urg'd NE SLRs ES 
Main realon to perſuade immediate war, 
Did not diſfuade me molt, Milton's Paradiſe Loh, b. i. 
All creatures look to the ain chance, that 13, töod ant 
propagation. 8 L' Ejtrange's Fabia. 
Our marr intereſt is to be as happy as we can, and as ion 
as poſſible. _ Tullotfon's Sermax. 
Nor tell me in a dying father's tone, SS 
Be careful itill of the mai chance, my ſon; 
Put out the principal in truſty hands; ĩ 
Live on the uſe, and never dip thy lands. Ddr. 
Whilſt they have butied themſelves in varicus eng, 
they have been wanting in che one main thing. Bake, 
Nor is it only in the azz deſign, but they have foilowed 
him in every epiſode, Pope's Preface to the Ilal. 


2. Violent; itrong ; overpowering; vatt. 


Think, you queſtion wich a Jew. 

Lou may as well go ttand upon the beach, 
And bid the -zain flood bate his utual height. Sag. 
| Saceſt thou what rage LT 
Tranſports our adverſary, whom no bounds, - 

Nor yet the. main abyſs, 2 : FEY 
Wide interrupt, can hold? Milton's Paradiſe Ltr. li 
3. Gros; containing the chief part. | 
| We ourſelt will follow 
In the zuain battle, which on either fide | 
Shall be well winged with ourchictelt horſe. Shotpurs 
All abreaſt 43 
harg'd our ni battle's front, = Shakeſ. Heng II. 
4. Important; forcible. „ 3 
| This young prince, with a train of young noblemet 7 
gentlemen, but not with any main army, came over to we 
Poſleſlion of his new patrimony. Davies on Ira. 
(9g; T hat, which thou aright 4 
Believꝰ'ſt io ai to our ſucceſs, I bring. Milt. Par. 5. 
Main. 2. . | 
1. The groſs; the bulk; the greater part. 1 
The marr of them may be reduced to language, ol 
improvement in wiſdom, by ſeeing men. Fm 
2. The tum ; the whole; the general. burt 
They allowed the liturgy and government of the 3 
of England as to the main. 3 
Thele netions concerning coinage, have for the a 3 
put into writing above twelve months, 


| 3. The ocean. | 


A tubltitute ſhines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by; and then his ſtate 
Emprics itſelf, as doth an inland brook fad 
Into the main of waters. Shakeſp. Merchant 
2 8 Where's the King? „ 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea; 
Or {well the curled waters bove the 2ain, _ - Lat. 
That things might change. Sbaleſp. by... 
He fell, and itruggling in the mais, . nj, 
oo out for helping hands, but cry'd in Valle © 
ay, why ihould the collected main 
Itielt wichin itſelf contain? 
Why to its caverns ſhould it ſometimes creep, 


And with delighted ſilence ſleep pri. 
On the lov'd boſom of its parent deep? | 
4. Violence; force. | 
He *gan aro og : 
With huge force, and inſupportable main, 271K 
And towards hs with Aleadtul fury prance- f 75 
With might and main Hladirunf. i 


He haſted to get up again. us 10, 
With might and ain they chac'd the murs rat 
With brazen trumpets, and inflated box. 


5. [From manus, Latin. ] A hand at dice. Wes 
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MAiNLAND. 2. , [main and land.] Continent. 


MAI 


Were it good, 
To ſet the exact wealth of all our ſtates 
All at one cait 3 to let to rich a main 
In the nice hazard of one doubttul hour. 
To pats our tedious hours away, . 
We throw a merry hh Ear! Dorſet's Song. 
Writing is but jult lice dice, 
And lucky #amns mac people wile: ; 
That inmbled words, if fortune throw them, 
Saal, well as Dryden, tom a poem. 
ne continent. 8 1 5 1 
b. = 1539 we turned challengers, and invaded the main of 
* | Bacon's War with Spain. 
_ A GAper Ainſworth, 


Prior. 


Ne was it Hand then, ne was it pays'd 
id the ocean waves, 
on all deſolate, and of ſome thought, | 
By ſca to have been trom the Celtick mainland brought. 
| | Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Thoſe whom T'yber*s holy foreſts hide, 5 
Or Circe's hills frotu the mainland divide. Dryden's An. 
MxIxNLY. adv. wg main.) | 
nie Ay; POBCIPAly 
1. Chiey ;! wind + brutiſh vice, 8 1 

Inductive mainly to the ſin of Eve. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Tuev are mam, ed ucible to three, : More, 

The metaliick matter now found in the perpendicular in. 
tervals ot the ſtrata, was originally todgen in the bodies of 
thoſe ſtrata, being intertperled amongtt the matter, r N 
the 14id itrata marry Contr, od ua Nat. Hit. 

5 reatly 3 powerfully. | | b 

7 mT 508 Oh bo one, that himſelf came hardly to a lit 
tle riches, and very eaſily to great riches : tor whena man's 
&ock is come to that; that he can expect the prime of mar- 
Leis, and overcome thote bargains, which, tor . 
nels, are few mens money, and be partner in the ind u{tries 
ot vounger men, he cannos but increale af. 5 3 | 

MAalxMAST. z. /. {main aud maj. ] The cuct or middle 

2 malt, : One dire ſhot, 
| Cloſe by the board the prince's zzammaſt bore. Dryden. 

A Dutchman, upon breaking his leg by a tal trom aa. 
mal, told the ſtanders by, it was a mercy ut Was noc as 
neck. | 5 Spectatar, N 574. 

Max PERN ABLE. adj. Bailable that may beaumirted to give. 
turety« : 15 

Ma1xNPERNOR. 2. ſ. Surety; bail. 

He entorced the earl himtelf to fly, till twenty-ſix noble- 
men hecuunemainpernsrs ior his appearance ata certall day; 
but he making detault, the uttermoit advaniage was taken 

againit his jureties. f Davies on Ireland. 

MxainPRISE. A. /. {rmain and pris, French. ] Dehve:y into 
the cuttody of à friend, upon fecurity given tor appearance z 
bail. | 3 | | 
Sir William Bremingham was executed for treaſon, though 


the Earl of Deſmond was lett to 7arprize. Davies. 
Give its poor entertainer quarter; N 
And, by dilcnarge or mairprije, grant 
Delivery from this bale rettramt. Hudibrat, p. li. 


T MIX PRISE. V. a. Io bail. 


MalxsaIL. u. /. [main and ſail.] The ſail of the mainmaſt.“ 


They commuted themlelves unto the fea, and bortted up 
the mainfail to the wind, and made toward thore. Ads, xxvn. 


MAa'ixSBEET. 2. . [main and ſbcet.] The ſheet or tail of the | 


manmmatt, EN 
Strike, ſtrike the top-ſail; let the niet fly, 
„„ oo: Dryden. 
MA'iSYaRD. . ſ. {main and yard. ] The yard of the main- 
mait;:-* ET MoS | 


hell the 2n414gard to the mait, then rowing they cut the 
tackling, and brought the 2noyard by the board. Arbuth. 
To MAIN TAIN. S. 4. [ uinttuir, French. } 
1. To pieierve; to keep. © Ro” 
Tue ingrechients being preſcribed in their ſubitance, main- 


tairihe blocd in a gentle termentation, reclude oppilations, 


and mundity it, 8 Har. 
This place, theſe pledges of your love, maintain. Dryd. 


2. Todetend; to hold out; to n:ake good. 


God values no man more or lets, in placing him high or 


low, but every one as he maintains his poit. Grew's Cojmol. 

3- Tovindicate ; to juſtify. | 

It any man of quality wi 

Glo ter, that he is a manitold traitor, let him appear. Shak. 

| Thele poſſeſſions being unlawfully gotten, could not be 
maintained by the juſt and honourable law of England. 


Maintain © | | 


Lord Roberts was tull of contradiction in his temper, and 
& parts 1 much ſuperior to any in the company, that he 
cculd too well maintain and jultify thole contradictions, 

: 1 | Clarendon. 

It is hard to maintain the truth. South, 
4 Jo continue; to keep up. n 

_ Slaintain talk with the duke, that my charity be not of 

bun perceived. 

Some did the ſong, and ſome the choir naintain, 
Beneath a laurel thade. Dryden. 
Lo becp up; to ſupport the expence of. Y | 
ler not to wax great by others waining z 
Suliceth, that I have maintains my late, 
And tends the poor well pleated from my gate. Shakeſp. 
* hat concerns it you if I wear pearl and gold? I thank 
c 7 good tather Lam able to zraintazr it. Shakeſpeare. 

' 29 Wpport with the conveniences of life. 

was St. Paul's choice to maintain himſelf by his own 
rok EN Hooker. 
Ly a 4 woman maintain her huſband, ſhe is full of anger and 
Ty reproach. | Ecclus. xxv. 22. 
hy 3-9 hard to maintain the truth, but much harder to be 
Famed by it. Could it ever yet feed, cloath, or defend 
, s Mertors ? ” | | 

0 prelerve from failure. 

wie” ten thouſand images remain 

DM wut confuſion, and their rank maintain. Blackmore. 
NTAIN, v. 1. To luppoit by argument; to aſſert as 


Ra : tragedy and ſatire I zzaintain againſt ſome of our mo- 
= ucks, that this ace aud the latt have excelled the an- 


Dryden's Juvenal. 


laixTaty AB 
. | LE, 
table, 


Bei : : 
beats me bord lieutenant of Bulloine, the walls fore 
place and ſnaken, and ſcarce maintainable, he defended the 
| Mix n the dauphin. Hayward. 
ke rok 2. J [from maintain.) Supporter; cherither, 
Rain; cated the work to Sir Philip Sidney, a ſpecial 
be . all N s Spenſer s Paſtorals. 
true and — and cheriſhers of a regular devotion, a 
cent piety, South's Sermons. 


hens 
Alx TEN * . 
ANCE. . [maintenant, French. ] 


I, Ss, ” 
dupply of the necet[ 


twas%8 „ 


dur, whe vn choice to maintain himtelf by his la- 


U, n living by the churches d] tenance, as others 


Shakefp. | 


Il maintain upon EAward Earl of 


Davies. 


adj. [from mainlain.] Defenſible; juſti- 


With harp hooks they took hold of the tackling which | 


My right, nor think the name of mother vain, Dryden. [ 


Shakejpeare's King Lear. 


South, | 


aries of life; ſuſtenance; ſuſtentation. 


2. Greater in dignity. 


God aſſigned Adam maintenance of life, and then appoint- 
ed him a law to obferve. | Hooker, b. i. 
Thole ot better fortune not making learning their mainte- 
nance, take degrecs with little improvement. Sabi) t. 
2. ol ports protection; detence, | 
They knew that no man might in reaſon take upon him 
to determine his own rigit, —1 according to his own deter- 
mination proceed in maintenance thereot. Hooker, b. i. 
The beginting and caule of this ordinance amongit the 
Irith was tor the defence and maintena::ce of their lands in 
their poiterity. Spenſer on Ireland. 
3. Contmuance; ſecurity from failure. 
Whatlovever is granted to the church for God's honour, 
and the mainterarce of his lervice, is granted for and to God, 
| 5 South's Sermons. 

MA'1NTOP. 2. f. Lain and top.] The top of the mainmaſt. 

From their -aintop joytul news they hear 


Dictys couid the maintop-mait beſtride, 
And down the ropes with active vigour ſlide. 
Ma'joR. adj. [major, Latin.] 

1. Greater in number, quantity, or extent, | 

They bind none, no not though they be many, ſaving 
only when they are the zzajor part of a general aflembly, and 
then their voices being more 1n number, mult overtway their 
judgments Who nne fewer. Hooker, b. iv. 

The true meridian is a major circle paſſing through the 
poles ot the world and the zenith of any place, exactly di- 
viding the eait from the welt. Bro%on's Vulgar Errours. 

In common «itcourte we denominate pertons and things 
according to the 2zaj9r part of their character: he is to be 
called a wile man wao has but few follies. Watts's Logich. 


Addijon. 


Fall Greck, fall fame, honor, or go, or {t: 


Ma'joR. 2. . | 
1. The officer above the captain; the loweſt field officer. 
2 A mayor or head vilicer of a town. Oblolete, 
3. The firit propoſition of a {yllogilin, containing ſome gene- 
rality. N | 5 | 
The major of our author's argument is to be underſtood 
cf the material ingredients of bodies. 
4+. MaJoR-Gereral. The general officer of the ſecond rank. 
_ Major-General Ravignan returned with the Freach king's 
anlwer. | | „ Tatler,-N*' 55; 
5. Malok-Domo. u. ſ. {majeur-dome, French.) One who 
holds occationatly the place of matter of the horle, 
MaJoORA TION. . J. |trom ng. Enereaie; enlargement. 
T nere be ive ways of major ation of ſounds: encloſure um- 
ple; enclolure with dilatation 3 communication; reflection, 
concurrent; and approach to the tentory. 


MAaJo'RITY. z. . from Mair. ] 
1. Ihe ſtate of being greater. 15 
It is not plurality of parts without majority of parts that 
m:&eti: the total greater, ru Coſmol. 
2. Ihe greater number. -{majorite, French.}] 
It was nigtily piobable the inajcrity would be fo wile as to 
eſpoute tat cauſe which was mot agreeable to the public 


Wen, and by thit means hinder a ſedition. Adj. 
As in 1hnates, to in Kcngois, Ps DE 
MAV erich ot voices rules, | Prior. 


Decent executions keep the world in awe; for that rcaton 
tlie majority of mankind ought to be hanged co ry year. 


3. [From mejores, Latin.] Anceliry. 


their 22975 ity; of nuichievous progenitors, a venomous and 
dettructiyc piogeny. - 
4. Full age; end of minority. 755 Ee 2 
Durwy the infancy of Henry the IIId. the barons were 
troubled in expelling the French: but this prince was nv 
ſooner come to lus M&j971ty, but che barons raed a cruel wat 
againſt him. Davies on Ireland. 
5. Firtt rank. Obſolete. Re 
3 | Douglas, whoſe high deeds, 
Whoſe hot incurſions, and great name in arms, 
Holds from all ſoldiers chiet majority, 


6. Theoltice ot a major. T5 
Maize, or Indian Wheat. n. ſ. 5 1 5 
The whole maize plant has the appearance of a reed; the 


on the ſame plant, growing generally in a ſpike upon the top 
of the ſtalk; the female flowers are produced from the wings 
of the leaves, and are ſurrounded by three or tour leaves, 


propagated in England only as a curiofity, but in America 1 
is the principal ſupport of the inhabitants, and wack "cs 
propagated with great care. ilar. 
Male affords a very great nouriſhment, but more v.icous 
than wheat. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


» | To MAKE. v. a. [macan, Saxon; machen, German; maten, 


Dutch. 
1. To create. 3 
Let us make man in our image. 1.2 
The Lord hath made all things for himſelf, Prov. xvi. 4. 
; TIES Remember'it thou 3 + 
Thy making, while the Maker gave thee being? Milton. 
2. To torm ot materials. | | | | ; 
| He faſhioned it with a graving tool, after he had made it 
a molten calt.. | | Exod. xx%11. 4. 
God hath z:zade of one blood all nations of men. Acts. 
We have no other meaſure, fave one of the moon, but 
are artificially made out of thele by compounding or di- 
viding them, a ; 5 
3. To compole: as, materials or ingredients. 
One of my fellows had the ſpeed of him; 
Who, almoſt dead for breath, had ſcarcely more 
Than would mate up his meſiage. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
The heav'n, the air, the earth, and boundleſs lea, | 
Make but one temple for the Dag. Waller. 
A pint of falt of tartar, expoſed unto a moiſt air, will 
make tar more liquor than the tormer meaſure will contain. 
| | | Brown's Pulgar Errours, b. ii. 
4. To form by art what is not natural. | 
There laviſh nature, in her belt attire, 
Pours forth ſweet odours, and alluring lights; 
And art with her contending, doth aſpire 
T' excel the natural with made delights. 
'5. To produce as the agent. | — — 
She may give ſo much credit to her own laws, as to male 
their ſentence weightier than any bare and naked conceit to 
the contrary. | Hooker, b. v. 
It 1 ſuſpect without cauſe, why then make ſport at me; 
then let me be your jeſt. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Thine enemies make a tumult. _ Pjalm Nxxiil. 2. 
When their hearts were merry they ſaid, Call for Samp- 
ſon, that he may make us ſport. Judges, XV1. 25. 
Give unto Solomon a perte& heart to build the palace for 
the which I have made proviſion. 1 Chron. xxix. 19. 
Why make ye this ado, and weep ? the damſel is not dead. 
Mark, v. 39. 
He maketh interceſſion to God againſt Iſrael. Rom. xi. 2. 
Thou haſt ſet ſigns and wonders in the land of Egypt, 


cen uo offence committed. 


Hceoker, b. i. 


and haſt made thee a name. er. XxxXII. 20. 
| Should we then make mirth ? Exek. xxl. 10. 


Ot chips, which by ther mould bring new ſupplies. Dryd. | 


r ſtay, Io 
My major vow lies here. Shateſp. Troil. and Crefſida. | 


Boyle. | 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


Arbuthnot's Hijtory of Job Bull. | 
Ot cen parents an evil gene: avon, a poſterity not uphke 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. wi. | 


And military title capital, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
male flowers are produced at remote diftances trom the trun | 


which cloſely adhere to the fruit until it is ripe : this plant is | 


Gen. i. 26. | 


Holder on Time. | 


Spenſer. | 


Joſhua made peace, and made 4 leag 1 F 
| N gue with them to let 
them live. Poſh. ix. t4, 


Dryden. 


. Both combine 5 
To make their greatneis by the fall of man. 
1 b, {age with e grown, 
ares gods of moniters. ite's Ju 
6: To produce as a cauſe. | oy e 


Wealth mateth many friends; but the poor is ſeparated 
from his neighbour, Prov. xix. 4 
A man's gift -:aketh room for him, and bringeth him be. 
fore great men. Prov. xvii. 16. 
The child who is taught to believe any occurrence to be 
a good or evil omen, or any day of the week Incky, hath a 
wide inroad mace upon the ſoundneſs of is underitanding, 
F 
7. To do; to perform; to praQtiſe; to ule. | 1 8880 
enlargeth her mirti fo far, that there is ſhrewd conſtruction 
made ot her. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
She made haſte, and let down her pitcher. - Gen, xxiv. 46, 
Thou hait zzade an atonement tor it. Exod. xxix. 36, 
I will judge his houſe for ever, becauſe his ſons made 
themſelves vile, and he reſtrained them not. 1 Sa. iii. 13. 
We made prayer unto our God. 
II. ſhall e a ſpeedy riddance of all in the land. 2% 
They all began to zake excuſe. Luke, xiv. 18. 
It hath pleated them of Macedonia and Achaia to make 
a certain contribution for the poor, Rom. xv. 26, 
Mate tull proof of thy miniſtry. 2 Tim. iv. 5. 
The Venetians, provoked by the Turks with divers injy- 


. 


war likewile upon him. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
. duch mulick as before was never made, | 
But when of old the ſons of morning ſung, Milton. 


he had done, 
days Carneades, Since neither you nor I love repetitions, 
I thall not now make any of what elſe was urged againſt 
1 hemiitius. RT ople« 
The Phcenicians made claim to this man as theirs, and 


attributed to him the invention of letters. 
What hope, O Pantheus ! whether can we run? 


While merchants make long voyages by ſea 
To get eſtates, he cuts a ſhorter way. Dryden's Juv, 
To what end did Ulyties make that journey? nens un- 
dertook it by the exprets commandment: of his father's - 
ghoit, Dryden's Dedication to the A:neis, 
Ile that will make a good uſe of any part of his life, mutt 


Were it permitted, he [ſhould make the tour of the whole 
ſyitem of the ſun. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
8, To caule to have any quality. 5 

Iwill nale your cities watte. Lev. xxvi. 31. 
Her luſband hath utterly zzade them void on the day he 
- heard them, 
ehen he had made a convenient room, he ſet it in a wall, 
and madden tail with iron. | Wijid. xiu. 15. 
Ius came into Cana, where he made the water wine. 
| EEE 3 | Jobn, iv. 46. 
lle was the more inflamed with the deſire of battle with 
Waller, to make even all accounts. Clarendon, b. vii. 
| 1 bred you up to arms, ra1s'd you to power, 
Permittec you to fight for this uturper; 
All io make ture the vengeance of this day, 


In reſpect of actions within the reach of ſuch a power in 
him, a man ſcems as free as it is poſlible for freedom to 
make hum, SS + 8 Locke, 
9. Jo bring into any ſtate or condition. I 

L have made thee a god to Pharaoh. 
Joſeph made ready his chariot, and went up to meet Iſrael. 


Ic have troubled me to hte me to {tink among the in- 
habitants. 8 Cen. xxxiv. 30. 
He made himſelf of no reputation, and took 3 him the 
form of a ſervant. „ Philip. ii. 7. 
He ſhould be ade manifeſt to Iſrael. Jobn, i. 41. 
Though I be tree from all men, yet have I made myſelf 
ſervant unto all, that I might gain the more. 1 Cor. ix. 19. 


I was as a tabret. Job, xvii, 6. 
the Lord. 3 
Joſeph was not willing to make her a publick example. 
3 Matt. i. 19. 
By the aſſiſtance of this faculty we have all thoſe ideas in 
our underſtandings, which, 2 3 we do not actually con- 
template, yet we can bring in ſight, and make appear again, 
and be the objects of our thoughts. ocle. 
The Lacedemomans wained up their children to hate 


pany, and ſhewing them what a beait he made of himſelf, 


12. To ſecure trom diſtreis; to eſtabliſh in riches or happinels. 
He hath given her his monumental ring, and thinks him- 
ſelf made in the unchaſte compolition. Shakeſpeare. 
| 7 This is the night, 
That either makes ine, or foredoes me quite. 
Each element his dread command obeys, 
Who makes or ruins with a ſmile or frown, 
Who as by one he did our nation raiſe, 
So now he with another pulls us down. 
13. To ſuffer; to incur. 4 
The loſs was private that I made; . 
"Twas but myſelf I loſt; I loſt no legions. Dryden. 
He accuſeth Neptune unjuitly, who zakes ſhipwieck a 
ſecond time. 7 Bacon. 
14. To commit. 7 
2 She was in his company at Page's houſe, and what they 
made there I know not. — Shakeſpeare. 


faults which I have made. | Dryden. 
15. To compel; to force; to conſtrain. : | 
That the ſoul in a fleeping man ſhould be this moment 
buſy a thinking, and the next moment in a waking man 
not remember thoſe thoughts, would need ſome better proof 
than bare allertion to ate it be believed. _ che. 
They ſhould be made to rife at their early hour; but great 
care ſhould be taken in waking them, that it be not done 
haſtily. | Locke. 
16. To intend; to purpoſe to do. . 
He may aſk this civil queſtion, friend! 


Gomez; what 24. thou here with a whole brotherhood 
of city-bailiffs ? Dryden Spaniſh Friar. 


17. To raik as profit from any thing. 


Though ſhe appear honeſt to me, yet in other places ſhe | 


Neb. iv. 9. . 


ries, both by ſea and land, retolved, without delay, to make 


All the actions of his life were ripped up and ſurveyed, 
and all malicious gloſſes made upon all he had taid, and all 
Clarendon. 


ale. 


Where ale a itand ? and what may yet be done? Dry. | 


allow a large portion of it to recreation. Locke. 
* _ Make ſome requeſt, and I, 
Whate'er it be, with that requeſt comply. Addifon. + 
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Numb, xxx. 12. 


W hich even this day has ruin'd. Drydex's Spaniſh Friar, 


Exod. vii. 1. 
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| | Gen. xIvi. 29. 
_ Who made thee a prince and a judge over us? Exod. ii. 


He hath made me a by-word of the people, and aforetime 


Make ye him drunken; for he magnified himſelf againſt 
| | fer. xlviii. 26. 


drunkenneſs by bringing a drunken man into their com- 


| Watts. 
10. To form; to ſettle, ON 
Thoſe who arc wiſe in courts | 
Make friendſhips with the minifters of ſtate, . 
Nor ſeck the ruins of a wretched exile, Rowe, 
11. To hold; to keep. SG | | 
Deep in a cave the ſybil makes abode. Dryden. 


Shakeſp. | 


Dryden, 


I will neither plead my age nor ſickneſs in excule of the 


What doit thou ae a ſhipboard? to what end? Dryden. 
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20. To force; to gain by force. 


| ; 23. To put; to place. 


25. To incline; to diſpoſe. 


30. To mould; to form. 


who brought them into the world. Addiſou. 

32. To MAKE away, To transfer. | GE RG 
FV | Debtors, P 

When they never mean to pay, Re 

To ſome friend wake all axvay. Waller, 


MARK 
> 
nes in for a commodity of brown pepper; of which he | 
made five marks ready money. | Shakeſpeare. 
Did I make a gain of you by any of them I ſent? 2 C. 
If Auletes, who was a negligent prince, nde ſo much, 
what muſt now the Romans mate, who govern it ſo wiſely? 
| Arbuthuot on Goms. 
If it is meant of the value of the purchale, it was very 
high; it being hardly poſſible to 7ae to much of land, un- 
leſs it was reckoned at a very low price, Hrbuthnot. 
18. To reach; to tend to; to arrive at. SY, | | 
Acoſta recordeth, they that fail in the middle can make 
no land of cither fide, Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 
I've made the port aircady, | 
And laugh ſecurely at the lazy form. 
They ply their ihatter'd oars | | 
To neareſt land, and zwake the Libyan ſhoars. Dryden, 
Did I but purpole to enibark witli thee, | 
While gentle zephyrs play in proſp'rous gales; 


| Dryden. | 


But would forſake the ſup, and make the thor, ; 
When the winds whiſtle, and the tempeſts roar? Prior. 
19. To gain. : 7 
'The wind came about, and ſettled in the welt for many 
days, ſo as we could 0e little or no way. Lacou. 
| I have made way | 
To ſome Philiſtian lords, with whom to treat. Milton. 
Now mark a little why Virgil is fo much conterned to 
make this marriage, it was to zzake way for the divorce which 
he intended afterwards. Dryden s Mn. 


Rugged rocks are interpos'd in vain; 
He makes his way o'er mountains, and contemns 
Unruly torrents, and unforded ſtreams. Dryder's Virgil. 
The ſtone wall which divides China from Tartary, is 
reckoned nine hundred miles long, running over rocks, and 
making way for rivers through mighty arches. cirþle. 
21. To exhibit. | | | a 
When thou makeſt a dinner, call not thy friends, but the 
poor. „ DRE Nint. 
22. To pay; to give. 4 5 
He Mall male amends for the harm that he hath done. Lev. 


You muſt make a great difference between Hercules's 
labours by land, and 7721 voyage by fea for the golden 
fleece. 7 Vacon War with Spain. 

turn to ſome uſe . | 
*  Whate'er they catch, PR 

Their fury makes an in{trument of war, Dryden s Zn. 
It is not requiſite they ſhould deſtroy our reaſon, that is, 
to ale us rely on the ſtrength of nature, when ſhe is Jeatt 
able to relieve us. Brown's Vultar Errowurs, b. iv. 
26. To prove as an argument. 1 LE 
Sceing they judge this to m nothing in the world for 
then gt" I 
You conceive you have no more to do than, having found 
the principal word in a concordance, introduce as much of 
the verſe as will ſerve your turn, though ia reality it zrakes 
nothing for you. | Soft. 
27. To repreſent; to ſhow, | 
He is not the 


28. To conſtitute. 


Our dehres carry the mind out to abſent good, according | 


to the neceſſity which we think there is of it, to the making 
or encreaſe of our happineſs. EL te 
29. To amount to. VV 
Whatfcever they were, it maketh no matter to me: Goc 
accepteth no man's perſon. . Cal. ii. 16. 


Lie not ere& but hollow, which. is in the making of the 


bed; or with the legs gathered up, which is the more whole- 
ſome. ; nr Bacon's Natural Hiſiory. 
Some undeſerved faut EY 
I'll find about the -zakirg of the bed. Shakeſpeare. 
They mow fern green, and burning of them to athes, 
make the aſhes up into balls with a little water. Mortimer. 
31. To MAKE away. To kill; to deſtroy. 


He will not let wy any advantage to make away him. 


whole jult title, enobled by courage and goodneſs, may one 


day ſhake the ſeat of a never- ſecure tyranny. Su, C. li. 


he Duke of Clarence, lieutenant of Ireland, was, by 
practice of evil perſons about the king his brother, called 
thence away, and ſoon after, by ſiniſter means, was clean 
ade away. = | Spenjer on Ircland. 
| He may have a likely guels, | 


How theſe were they that made azvay his brother. Shak. | 


Trajan would fay of the vain jealouty ot princes that ſeek 
to make away thoſe that aſpire to their luccelhon, that there 
was never king that did put to death his ſucceflor. Bacon. 

My mother 1 flew at my very birth, and fince have pate 


LAST 


 awvay two of her brothers, and happily to make way tor the | 
Hayward, 
Give poets leave to z:ake themſelves azvay. Rojcomiico!. | 


purpoſes of others againſt myſelf, 


What multitude of infants have been zzade away by thoſe 


33. To MAKE account. Vo reckon ; to believe. 


They made no gccν,, but that the navy ſhould be ab- 


ſolutely maſter of the teas, Bacon's Var with Spain. 
34. To Mak account of, To eſteem; to regard. 
35. To MAKE jree <with. To treat without ceremony. 


The fame who have made free <vith the greatett names 


in church and fiate, and expoſed to the world the private 
misfortuncs of families. 5 Dunciad, 
36. To MaK go. To maintain; to defend; to jultity. 
The grand maſter, guarded with a company of molt va- 
liant knights, drove them out again by force, and zade good 
the place, Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Wen he comes to make gg his conndent undertaking, 


he is fain to fay things that agree very little with one ano 


ꝛher. | Boyle. 
I' either die, or I'll maze goed che place. Dryden. 

As for this other argument, that by purtuing one ſingle 
theme they gain an advantage to exprets, and work up, the 
palſions, I wiſh any example he could bring from them could 
make it good, Dryden o Dramatick Pochy. 

I will add what the ſame author ſubjoins to make good his 
foregoing remark. Locke on Education. 

57. To Nax k god. To fulfil; to accomplith. 


This Jetter doth yzale good the friar's words. Shakeſp., 


28. To Make tight of. To contider as of no conſequence, 
They zrad- igt of it, and went their ways. Matt, xxii. 5. 
39. To Max; love. To court; to play the gallant. - 
How happy each of the {exes world be, it there was a 
nde in the breaſt of every one that s or. receives 


9e. | AdJifon's Guardian, Nv 106. 
FF #-T*' 4, 1+, py * * a 3 = 
49. To Makr merry, To fealt; to partake of an entertain- 
ment, 


A tundred pound or two, to wake merry withal? Shakeſp, 
The king, to make demonſtration to the world that the 
proch 0g againſt Sir William Stanley, impoſed upon him 
v necellity of ſtate, had not duniniſhed the ate ion he bare 
to his brother, went to Latham, to make nee with his mo- 
aker an the carl. | f 


Hooxer, b. ii. 


at gooſe and aſs that Valla would wake him.. 
e Baker's Refiections on Learning. 


| Locke, 


52. To MAKE Hh. To get together. 


53. To MAKE AH. To reconcile; to repair. 


MARK 
Y 
A gentlæman and his wife will ride to make terry with his 
neightour, and after a day thoſe two go to a third; in which 
progrets they encreaſe like ſnowbaiis, ini} through their bur- | 
thenſome weiglit they break, Carew's Survey of Carnaval. 
41. To MAKE much of. To cheriſh; to foiter. 

The king hearing of their adventure, ſuddenly falls to 
take pride in making much of them, cxtolling em with in- 
tinite praiſes. Side, Ds Ii. 
The bird is dead 

That we have made fo hνj,d on ! Shabeſp. Cymoeline. 

It is good diſcretion not 10 72are too rub of any man at 
the firſt. 2 Bacon Eat. 

Thegalſy and the lazy mate much of the gout; and yet 
making wiuch of themiclves too, they take Care to carry it 
preſently to bed, and keep it warm. Temple. 
42. To MAKE of. What to make of, is, how to underſtand. 

That they thould have knowledge of the languages and 
affairs of thole that lie at {uch a dittance from them, was a 
thing we could not tell wit to make . accu. 
J paſt the Summer here at Nimimeguen, without the lcatt 
remembrance of what had happened to me in the Spring, 
till about the end of September, and then J began to tec) 
a pain I knew not what to make gf, in the lame joint of my 
ocher foot, | Temple. 
There is another ſtatue in braſs of Apollo, with a modern 
inſcription on the pedettal, which I know not what to make 
3 5 Addiſon 6a Italy. 
I defired he would let me ſee his book: he did fo, imil- 
ing : I could not make any thing of it. Tatler. 
Upon one fide of the pillar were huge pieces of iron ſtick- 
ing out, cut into ſtrange figures, which we knew not what 
to make of. | Caulliver's Travels. 
43. To MAKE of. To produce from; to effect. | 
I am attomiſhed, that thoie who have appeared againit 
this paper have made lo very little of it. 
44. To MaK EN. To conſider; to account ; to efteem. 
Mahes thc no more of me than of a flave?. Dryden. 
45. To MAKE /. To.cheriih. to foſter, .. 
Xaycus was wonderfully beloved, and made of, by the 
- Turkiſh merchants, whole language he had learned. 

15 | : - Y Knotles, 
46. To MAKE over. To ſettle in the hands. of trultecs. 
Widows, who have tried one lover, | 8 
Truſt none again till thi have made over. Hadibras, p. iii. 
The witc betimes make over their eſtates. 
Male ver thy honour by a deed of trult, _ 

And give. me teizure of the mighty wealth. 


"4 Dryden. 
47. 70 MAKE over. To transfer. 


nant, is the promiſe of pardon. 5 Hummondt. 
Age and youth cannot be zzade over: nothing but time 
can take away years, or give them. 5 | (Collier. 
My wailt is reduced to the depch of four inches by what 

I have already Hude over to my neck. Add:fon's C uardian. 
Moor, to whom that patent was made over, was forced to 
leave oit coining. 1 0 | Sv it. 


lelf. | | | 
Mate out the reſt I am diſorder'd ſo, 5 
I know not farther what to ſay or do. Clip? Ind. Emp. 


with great dithculty to be diſcerned upon the face and re- 
verſe. : | 5 


for ſome luppers-. „ 
49. To MAK& out. To prove; to evince. 
out to himſelf, tian the exiſtence of a God. Lacke. 
be made out trom them by a wary deduCttion, may be de- 
pended on as certain and infallible truths... Locke. 
NMenof wit and parts, but of ſhort thoughts and little me- 


: 1 | Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
We are to vindicate the juſt providence of God in the go- 
vernment of the world, and to endeavour, as well as we can, 


of the dis ine adminiſtration... Tillotion's Sermons. 
Scaliger hath. made cut, that the hiſtory ot Troy was no 
more the invention of Homer than cf Virgil. 
In the patlages, from our own divines, molt of the reaton- 
ings which make out both my propolitions are already ſug- 
geſted. f Aiteroury's er 

I dare engage to make it out, that, intead of contributth 
equal to the landed men, they will have their full principal 
and intereſt at fix per cent. $ Swift's A iſcell. 
50. To MAKE ure of, To conſider as certain. 25 


were at their diſpoſe. 5 Di deu. 
51. To MAKE ſure of, To ſecure to one's poſſeſſion. 
but whether marriage bring joy or ſorro-w, 
Make jure of this day, and hang to-morrow. Dryden. 
How will the farmer be able to zzake up his rent at quar- 
ter-day ? EL 


This kind of comprehenſion in Scripture being therefore 
received, ſtill there 13 no doubt how far we are to proceed 
by collection betore the full and complete nicaſure of things 
neceſſary be made ug. Hooker, b. i. 

I Knew when ſeven juſtices could not mate vp a quarrel, 
5 | Shazzpeare's As You Like It. 
54. To MaKE up, To repair. | 
I fought for a man among them that ſhould zzake zþ the 
hedge, and ſtand in the gap before me for the land. Ezek. 
55. To compole, as of ingredients. | 


Theſe are the lincaments of this vice of flattery, which 


He is to encounter an enemy made up of wiles and ttrata- 
genis; an old terpent, and a long experienced deceiver. 

South's Sermaons. 

Zeal ſhoull be made *þ of the largeſt meatures of ſpiritual 

love, deſire, hope, hatred, grief, indignation. Sprat. 

Oh, he was all--zade up of love and _chrms 
Whatever maid coul.l with, or man admire; 

Harlequin's part is 2zade »þ of blunders and abſurdincs, 

: 1 Addijin's Remaris on taly. 

Vines, figs, oranges, almonds, olives, myrtles, and fields 

of corn, make up the molt delightful little lundſkip imagina- 

le. 3 Addifun on Italy. 
Old mould'ring urns, racks, daggers, and dittrels, 

Make up the frigattul horror of the place, Carth, 

The parties among us are made u on one fide of moderate 

whigs, and on the other of preſbyterians. Swift. 

56. ToMAKE up. To ſhape. 

x A catapotium is a medicine ſwallowed ſolid, and moſt 

commonly made = in pills. Arbuthnct on Coins. 

57. ToMaKE wp, To ſupply; to repair. 


hatſoever, to make up the doctrine of man's ſalvation, 


ject it, Hooker, b. ii. 
I borrowed that celebrated name for an evidence to my 
ſubject, that ſo what was wanting in my proot might be 


9's Henry VII. 


made up in the example. Claudiilès Sceſſis. 


MARK 


Thus think the crowd, who, cager to noon 
Take quickly tire, and Kindle into rage: 
Who uc er conlder, but without 2 paule 
Mate up in patnon what they want in cute. Da? 
Lt tacy ratench any the miller. particulars in l . . 
nary exyenceit willealily neu the haltnerns Mr we Be 
We have now under conuderation. 55 
Tis witeiy the makes up her time, 
Mii-lyent wen youth vas in its prime, 
Ahle mart needs be another Rate to wake up the, 
litics of this, angto ſalve all irregular appeaiances Vier. 
Ji his romamick diſpofition tranſport him 10 ee 
pect little a nothing trom this, hemicklit however Tay 2 
he prinelnsals Sul won bait e in eee Noe, Ih 
1. 15 MAKE up. e ip in S8 and lect, mY 5 
The reatuns you allege, do more conduce 
To tre hot pattion of cutermper'd blood, 
Tn n to make «p a tree Ucterimination 
L wixt right alu Wrong. Sharp. Troilys a; 
I hough all at once canngc : 
See what I do deliver out to each, 
Yet I can make my audit %, the all 
From me do hack receive the flow'r of all 
Ani leave me but the bran. Shake mere 
He was to AA up his accounts with tits lord Bo I 
eaſy unditcoverable cheat he could provide again wt? 
penoiag diitrels, "Boren 
59. To MaKs up, To accompliſh; to co 
plete. 
Is not tie Lady Conſtance in this treop 3 
I know the is not; tor this match may wp, 
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Addiſou. 


The tecond mercy mae? over to us by the ſecond: cove- 


48. To MAKE ot. To clear; to explain; to clear to one's | 


Antiquaries make out the moſt ancient medals from a letter 


; . 0G clton cn the Claſſicks. | 
It may ſem ſomewhat difficult to make out the bills of tare | 
„„ Arbuthnot on Coins. 


There is no truth which a man may more evidently make. 


Though they are not ſelf-evident principles, yet what may 


ditation, are apt to dittruſt every thing for fiction that is not 
the dictate of ſenſe, or ade out immediately to their ſenſes. 


upon an imperfect view ot things, to make cut the beauty | 
and harmony ot all the ſceming ditcords and wregularities 


Dryden. 


8 


They mad? us jure of health and life, as if both of them 


Licke. | 


ſure do together 2:ake up a face of moſt extreme detormity. 
Government of the Tongue. þ 


Addiſon * 


is added as in ſupply of the Scripture's inſuthcieney, we re- 


; Her pretence would have interrupied much, $61.7 A 
On Wedneſday the general account is maie ron... 


FR 75 . 7 and Dri} * 
ed, and on Thuriday publithed. Craunt's B:ils 1 wi 
* aug. 


| This lite is a ſcene ot vanity, that loor. palſes awar zl 
affords no ſolid ſatistaction but in the conſciouſneſs or d.. 
well, and in the hopes of another life: this is What 1 5 * 
upon experience, and what you will find to be ee 
you come to n] up the account. 1 ried 
To MAKE. v. u. 1 0 
1. Jo tend; to travel; to go any way; to ruſh, 
Oh me, lieutenant! what villains have done this? 
I tank, that one of them is hercabouts 
And cannot make away Shakeſpeare's Othetl 
I do beſecch your majeſty make up, NED 
Lett your retirement do amaze your triends, Shakeſpecr 
The Earl of. Lincoln reſolved to t on where the = 
was, to give him battle, and marched towards Nm, 
5 ; . Bacon's Henry V1 
ltere ade forth to us a ſmall boat, with ors: Bi 
fons in it, ; N . Bacon's New Allan, 
Warily provide, that while we make forth to that . me 
better, we meet not with that which is worſe, Bac rs 
A wondertu} erroneous objervation that makcth Ab a 
commonly recerved contrary to experience. 5 
8 Make on, upon the heads 
Of men, ſtruck down like piles, to reach the lives 
Of thole remain and fland. ©». Ben, Jchuſen s Catil u. 
The Moors, terrified with the hideous cry et the laldas 
mating toward land, were ealily beaten from the thores, 


Baca, 


; BE, A225 4. 
When they ſet out from Mount Sinai they mad: nonl- 
Ward unto Riſhmah. Brosons I ulgar Erruurs, 
Some ſpeedy way for paſſage mult be found; 
Male to the city by the poſtern gale. Doi. 
5 he bul | 9 
Ilis eaſier conqueſt proudly did forego; a 
Aud making at him with a furious bound, 
From his bent forehead aim'd a double wound. Drydis. 
I 0 co late young Turnus the deluſion fovund 
Far on the tea, ttill making from the ground. Drydn, 
A man of a diſturbed brain ſeeing in the ſtreet one ct 
thuic lads that uſed to vex him, ſtepped into a cutler's thop, 
and ſeizing on a naked ſword made atter the boy. Licks 
Seeing a country gentleman trotting betore me withaſ13- 
nicl by his lorie's fide, I wade up to him. Addiſ. Freebuazr, 
The French king makes at us directly, and keeps a king 
by him to ſet over us. | =,” us 
A monitrous boar ruſht forth; his baleful eyes 
Shot glaring fire, and his ililf-pointed brities 
Kol high upon his back; at me he made, 
Wacttiig his tulks, © Smith's Phadra and Hiffoilus, 
2. To contribute, 5 ” | 
 Whulloever rakes nothing to your ſubie2, and is impro- 
per to it, admit not unto your werk. Dryden, 
Blinded he is by the love*of lumſclf to belleve that the 
right is wrong, and wrong is right, when it rates for H= 
on advantage, | Wiſts Mite 
3. Lo operate; to act as a proof or argument, oi cal.c. 
Were neither the evidence. of auy law divine, port? 
ſtrength of ady invincible argument, otherwite found out! 
the light of reaſon, nor any notable. publick meo2ver!the* 
doth 72@keagaintt that which our own laws eccleHiͤͥ C l 
inſtituted for the ordering of theſe affairs; the very atoll 
oi the church itſelf ſutticeth. - Le. 
That which ſhould . for them mult prove, that ne 
ought not to make laws for church regiment, but 07/7 9 
thote laws which in Scripture they find made. Tea 
It is very needful to be known, and eue unto eee 
of che wor againſt him. H 
Let us follow after the things which 72k for pertt.. 7 


Perkin Warbeck finding that time and temporizigg, ee 
whillt his practices were covert, ue for him, 4s be“ 
vehen they were diſcovered, rather z:aks aguint bins [eto 1 
to try tome exploit upon England. ; 
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I oblerved a thing that may ua to my prelcnt f 


3 a 

light. | DAO 
What avails it me to acknowledge, that I nave et 
able to do him right in any line; for even my one, 
Dryden's Dedicatili io f 
\, of God, 
making with that which law doth ettablith, ©!* —_— 
moi inthcient reaſons to uphold the fame, units 1, 

ble n.1>lick incanyenience enforce the contrary. 
- +# 4 2 1 N pelo 
Johua and all Iiracl wade as i they were Near. 15 

s * T. 0 


ab 
Ry, 


7. To MAKE jor, To advantage; to tavour, cine cd 
we flat plainly perceive, that they make for tue gan. 
of Eyglund at thus preſent time. Bacon's War u 


None deny there is a God, but tuoſe for whom“? rr, 
a Bain i 


L was aflur'd, that nothing was deügn a 


Again. chee but ſafe cuſtody and hold: - Tix 
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MAL 


ade for me, I xne that liberty : 
ap male thee torth to perilous enterpeizes. Milton. 
\Laks 4p. To compenſate; to be inſtead. 
1 ive you got a fupply of friends to make up for thoſe who 
e gone? Swift to Pope. 
„ from the verb.] Form; ſtructure; nature. 
Mee mercurial Ipirics, 0 uch were only lent the eai in to 
ſicw men tnelr toily in admiring it, polleis delights of a no- 
di ele and nature, which antedate immortality. Gland. 
oon the deceale of a lion the bealits raet to chule a king: 
ſe. "4 put up, but one was not of make tor a king; anotner 


„ d brains or ſrength. _ - 'Ejtrange. 
js our perfection ot fo frail a nabe, 
\,ev'ry plot can underinine and make? Dryden. 
4 5 


& veral lyes are produced in the loyal ward of Puitioxcn 
ble a make, as not to bear carriage to the Royal Ex- 
3 No 6 Audiſom s Freeholder, Ne 7. 
pou be wich ſuperior ſouls as tg ee warn 
exc:cd the due proportion of parts, and, like the old heives 
05 nat male, CON tomething near extravagance. Pope. 


Mars. . / (maca, ze maca, Saxon. ] Companion; tay ourue 


OT The elf therewith aſtonied, 
U, tarted * — yo rot, a9 make, 
And us Une: 
id ner de a her lelf ſoon ready make, 
To wait on love amongſt his I. vcly ce; 
here every one that miſſeth tnen her make, 
Shall be by bum amcarſt with penance due. 
For uace che wile town, 
Hs iccthe ſports down, 
Or May gaälles and morris, 
The maids and their mates, 
At dancing and wakes, 
Had their napkius and poſies, 
And the wipers for their notes, 


Luve in her paſhons, bike a right makebate, whilpered to 
both tides arguments of quarrel, Sidney. 
'Oucrageous party-writers are like a couple of makebates, 
Ma'xE£R. 1. /. [from make.] 
1. The Creator. 7X : 
Bothin him, in all things, as is meet, 


The univertal Maker we may praile. Milton's Par. Loft. | 


This the divine Cecilia found, 


And to her Maker's praiſe contin'd the ſound, Pope. 
Such piain roots as piety could raile, 1 
And only vocal with the Maker's praile. Pope. 


be power of reaſoning was given us by our Mater 0 
purive truths. ; | Malis Logick, 
2. One who makes any thing. 
Every man 1 n 
was a waker of ivory rings. Notes on the Odiſey. 
I dire promile her INE what few of her makers of viiits 
and compliments dare to do. | 
3. Onewho tets any thing in its proper ſtate. 
You be indeed makers or marrers of ail mens manners 
within the realm. | | Ajſcham's Schooimaſier. 
MAEPEACE. u. /. Lale andpeace.} Peacemaker; recon- 


cnler. 6 
wa Shakeſp. 


To be a makepeace ſhall become my age. akeſp 
MAKEWELGHT. 2. /. {make and weight.) Any fmalitwung 
thrown in to make up weight. © | 
Me lonely hitting, nor the glimmering light 
Ot nakewwerght candle, nor the joyous taik 
Ot loving friend delights. | | 
MaLaculTE. z. / 


5 _ Phillips. 
This ſtone is bees intirely green, but lighter than 


hat of the nephritick ſtone, ſo as in colour to reſemble the | 


leaf of the mallow, wanaxn, from which it has its name; 
though ſometimes it is veined with white, or 3 with 
blue or black. Mood ward 


etter it is to be private 
In ſorrow's torments, than ty d to the pomp of a palace, 


a dilorder of body ; licknels. 


Nurſe inward maladies, which have not ſcope to be breath d 
| | Sidney, b. 1. 


bout. | | 
Wiſe phyſicians firſt require, that the malady be known 
thorougtuly, afterwards teach how to cure and redreſs it. 
| Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
Say, can you faſt? your ſtomachs are too young: 

d abſtinence engenders maladies. 
An utual draught, or accidental violence of motion, has 
removed that alady that has baffled the k Il of phyficians. 
| South's Sermons. 

_ Love's a malady without a cure; | 

Fierce love has pierc'd me with his fiery dart, 


He fires within, and hifles at my heart. Dryden. 


Marsupkks. 2. . (from mal andare, Italian, fo go ill.] A 


dry {cab on the paſtern of horſes. 


MALAPERT. ad. {mal and pert.) Saucy; quick with 


unpudence ſprightly without reſpect or decency. 


eace, maſter marquis, you are malapert ; 


| Your fire-new ftamp of honour is ſcarce current. Shakeſp. | 


It thou dar'ſt tempt me further, draw thy ſword. 


What, what? nay, then, I muſt have an ounce or two 
Fax} f Shakeſp. Twelfih Night. 

Are you growing malapert? Will you force me to make 
Dryden Spaniſb Friar. 

MxLarkärvkss. 1. ſ. [from alapert.] Livelineſs of re- 


of this malapert b. rom you. 
uſe of my authority ? 


ply without deceacy z quick impudence z ſaucinets. 


SLAPERTLY, adv. (from malapert.] Impudently; ſaucily. 
o loften, or Knead to 


MALA ATE. w. @. [Ma.] 
loftnels, any body. ; 


Malaxa'TiON. x. . {from malaxate.] The act of ſoften- 
mg. g 
Mats, adj, [male, French; maſculis, Lat.] Ot the ſex that 


degeis young; not temale. 


Which thall be heir of the two male twins, who, by the | | 
tion of the mother, were laid open to the world? Lecke, 
ou are the richeſt perſon in the commonwealth; you 
Ve no ale child; your daughters are all married to weal- 
 Swift's Examiner, Ne 27. 


Uy patricians, 


ALE. 1. . The he of any ſpecies. 


In mol; the male is the greater, and in ſome few the fe- 
mile, Bacon s Natural Hiftory, No 852. 
There be more males than females, but in different pro- 

* | Graun s Bills of Mortality. 
"LE, in nn ſignifies ill, from male, Laun; male, 
rench. 


MWabons. 


*LEADMINISTRA'TION. 7. ſ. Bad management of affairs. 
rom the practice of the wileſt nations, when a prince 
1s hid afide for maleadminiſtratian, the nobles and people 
relume the adminiſtration of the ſupreme power. Sar. 
general canonical denunciation, is that which is made 
cang ſuch a matter as properly belongs tothe eccletia'ti- 
& denounces his ſuperior, or eme 


cut, for that a ſubje | 
"nal prelate, tor maleadminiſtration, or a wic ed life. 


' Ayliffe's Farergon. 
Mutconrzur. : adj. ¶ male and 3 Diſcontent- 


LICONTENTED.F ed; diflatisfied, _ 
fother Clarence, how like you our choice, 


t you Rand penſive, as half malccontent. "Shakeſpeare. þ 


vor Clarence ! Is it tor a wite 


gan in hand to take, Fairy 2, | 


who inflame linall quarrels by a thouſand ſtories. ,t. 


Turky 18 of ſome trade; Sultan Achmet |. 


Pope's Letters. | 


| leth. Foſſils. | 
Malaby. 2. /. [maladie, French.] A dileaſe; a diltemper; | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


The king, for the better ſecuring his ſtate againſt muti- 


tuge in Scotland, jent a jolemn amballage unto James III. 
to conclude a peace. Bacon Henry VII. 

They cannot lignalize themſelves as maie contents, without 
breaking througu all the tofter virtues. Addi/. Frecholder. 

The utual way in deipotick governments is io contine the 
male gntent to ſome caitie, Addiſon's Freeboider. 
MaLlizcONTENTEDLY. adv. [from malecontent, | With du- 
CUI | 


They would aicribe the laying down my paper to a ſpirit 
of malecontentedne/s. | 
NMAaLleDicTteD. adj. [ maledidtus, Latin.) Accuiled. Drict. 
MaLlkD1CTION. . /. | maled:&:on, French; mauledictio, Lat.] 
Curic z exccration z; denunciation of evil. : 

I nen let my lite long tune onearth maintained be, 
To wretched me, the lait, wortt analedittion. Sidney. 

The tiue original cauſe thereot, divine maled:Fion, laid 
by the in ot man upon theſe creatures which God nuth made 
tor tue ule of man, was above the reach of their natural 
capacity. | by Hooker, b. 1. 
bs Spain they ſtayed near eight months, during all which 
time Buckingham lay unter millions of atis; which 
yet, upon the prince's late arrival in the welt, did vamin into 
P:alics. | 


an cttence, | 
| Quilty creatures at a play, 
Have, by the very cunning of the scene, 
Been {truck ſo to the foul, that prelently | 
hey nave proclaim'd their matec/actions. Shak. Hamlet. 


] MaLera'cTOR. x./. [male and facto, Latin.] An otfender 


Ben. Johnſon's Oæuls. 
make and debate.) Breeder of quarrcis. 


againit law; a criminal; a guilty perton. 
„ A Jay lor to bring forth 
Some monſtrous male; 
Fear ins word, | 
As. much as malefators do your word. Roſcommon. 
It is a tad thing waen men ſhall repair tothe miniitry, not 


tar, only to tave their lives, 
Itk their barking dog diſturb her eaſe, 


South's Sermons. 


Pte malg;atior goat was laid 
On Bacchus altar, and ſus torteit paid. 


Di) den. 


tul. Dit. 


MAaLEFIQUE. 


wary 10 rules. | 
MALE'VOLENCE, u. .. [ malevelentia, Latin.) D-will; in- 
chination to hurt others; malignity. . 
5 Ine ton of Duncan 
Lives in the Englich court; and is receiy'd 
Ot the mott pious Edward with ſuch grace, 
Ihat the zalevolence of tortune nothing 
Takes from his high reſpect. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
 MaLle'voLExT. adj. {malevolus, Latin.] IIl-diſpoled to- 
Wards others; untavourable; malignant. e 
Hats I have thee in my arms, | | 
Though our malewolent ſtars have ſtruggled hard, | 
And held us long alunder. Diydeu's King Arthur. 


malignantiy. 


| | Heels Vocal Foreft. 
MA'LICE. 1. . [malice, French; malitia, Latin.) 
1. Badneſs of deſign; deliberate miſchiet. 


2. Ill intention to any one; deſire of hurting, 
Duncan is in his grave; 
Malice domeſtick, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further! acoe 
To MALICE. v. 8. [from the noun. } To regard with 1ll- 
will. Obfolete, _ br ore; | 
The cauſe why he this fly ſo maticed, _ 
Was that his mother which him bore and bred, 
The moſt fine-fingered workman on the ground, 
Arachne, by his means, was vanquithed. 


| We mult not ſtint 
Our neceſſary actions in the fear : | 
To cope malicious cenſurers; which ever, 


IIl-diſpoted to any one; intending ill; malignant. 


1 hat is newetrimm'd. | Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
| grant him bloody, | 85 | 
| Sudden, malicious, tmacking of ev'ry ſin 

That has a name. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

off:nd of malicious wickednels. | 

| Thou know'it what malicious foe, 
 Envying our happineſs, and of his own 
Deſpairing, ſeeks to work us woe and ſhame, 
The air appearing ſo malicious in this morbifick conſpi- 


Pſalm lix. 5. 


with intention of miſchief. 


ended in my utter deſtruction. 


tion ot miſchief to another. 
Not out of envy or maliciouſneſs, 
Do I forbear to crave your ſpecial aid. 


mute or liqueſcent.] | 3 
1. Unfavourable; ill-diſpoſed to any one; malicious. 


If in the conſtellations war were ſprung, 
Two planets, ruſhing trom aſpect nialigu 
Of fierceſt oppoſition, in mid iky, 


Should combat, and their jarring ſpheres confound. Milt. 


ri — every man's experience will intorm him. South, 
2. Infectious; fataſto the body; peſtilential. 


bleed inwards, endangereth malign ulcers and pernictous 
impoſthumations. | Bacon's Eſſays. 
To MALIGN. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. Jo regard with envy or malice, 


goods, or murdering them. Spenſer on Ireland. 


he night timely have kept under. Spenſer on Ireland. 


P . 1 0 - 
him in tae wilderneſs. 


Ecclefiafticus, xiv. 18. 


2. To miſchief; to hurt; to harm. 


aut malecontent # I will provide thee. Shakeſp. | MALIGNANCY. 2. /. [from maiignant.] 


nous and zzalecortented innyects, who might have che re- | 


MaLuCONTENTEDNESS. . /. (from malecontent.) Diſ- 
contentedneis; wand of aftecton to government. | 


Spectator, N 445. | 


|  Watton.| 
- | MALEFa'CTION. 2. . [male and facio, Latin } A crime; | 
Spenſer. | | A 


MALIGNANT, #. . 


2. It was a word uſed of the defend 


Yor. Shakeſp. Antb. and Cleopat. | 


for preteiment but retuge; like male actors flying to the al- ; 
Th" unmanner'd matefattor is arraigu' d. Dryden's Fu. | 


f * 
MaLE ICE. $09; [ maleficus, Latm. ] Miſchievous ; hurt- 


MaLEPRACTICE. #./, [male and practice.] Practice con- | - 


2. Sarcaſtical cenſurer. 


MALIYGNITY, 1. /. [malignite, French.) 
1. Malice; malicibuſneſs. 5 EY 


2. Contrariety to life; deſtructive tendency, © 


MALE VOLENTLY. adv. [from malevelence.) Malignly 


The cak did not only reſent his fall, but vindicate him 
from thole aſperſions that were malewolently cart upon him. 


God hath forgiven me many lins of ualice, and therefore 
ſurely he will pity my infirmities. Taylor's Holy Living. 


SH eare's Macbeth. 


= Spenſer. 
Malicious. adj. [malicieux, French; Malitiaſus, Latin. ] 


As rav'nous tiſhes do a veflel tollow *' : 


Stand up, O Lord, and be not mercitui unto them that 


Milton. 


racy, exacts a more particular regard. Harvey on Conſump. 
MALICiOUSLY. adv. (from malicious.] With malignity ; 


An intrigue between his majeſty and a junto of miniſters | 
malicioujly bent ugainſt me, broke out, and had like to have 
Gullizer's Travels. 
MALICIOUSNESS. x. .. {from malicious.] Malice; inten- 


| Herbert. 
MaLlrGN. dj. [maligne, French; malignus, Latin: the g 1s 


Witchcraft may be by a tacit operation of align ſpirits. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Of contempt, and the malign hoſtile influence it has upon 


He that turneth the humours back, and maketh the wound 


The people practiſe what milchiefs and villainies they will 
againit private men, whom they malign, by ſtealing their 


It is hardly to be thought that any governor ſhould ſo 
malign his ſucceſſor, as to ſuffer an evil to grow up which 


Strangers conſpired together againſt him, and maligned 
Tf it is a pleaſure to be envied and ſhot at, to be maligned 


ſtanding, and to be deſpiſed falling; then is it a pleature to 
be great, and to be able to diſpoſe ot mens fortunes. South, 


1. Malevolence; malice; unfavourableneſs. 


My ſtars thine darkly over me; the malignancy of my fate 
might, perhaps, diſtemper yours; theretore I crave your 
leave, taat I may bear my evils alone. 

2. Deitructive tendeney, 

The infection doth produce a bubo, which, according to 
the degree of its malignancy, either proves cahly curable, or 
elle it proceeds in its venom, Wiſeman's Surgery. 

MALYGNANT. ach. [ malignant, French, } 
1. aligns envious unpropitious; wahcious;z miſchievous; 
intending or etfecting ill. A 
O malignant andili-bod g ſta 3 
Now art thou come unto a teait of death. Shakeſpeare. 
Not triended by his wiſh to your 114 perſon 3 
His will is molt malignant, and it ſtret hes 
Beyond you to your tricnds. Shakefp, Henry VIII. 

Lo good malignant, to bad men benign. Milton, 

They have teen all other notions beudes their own pre- 
ſented in a falle and malignant light; whereupon they judge 
and condemn at once. Matis Improvement of the Mind, 


2. Hoſtile to lite: as, malignant fevers. 


They hold, that the cauſe of the gout is a malignant va- 
pour that tails upon the joint; that the itwelling is a x1ndneſs 
in nature, that calls dow humours todamp the maliguny of 
the vapours, and thereby afluage the tharpneſs of the pain. 

. 
| a Let the learn'd begin . 

Th' enquiry, where diſcaſe could enter in; | 

How thole malignant atoms forced their way, 


Wat in the taultlels frame they tound to make their 
Dryden to the Dutcheſt of Ormond. 


1. A man of ill intention; malevolent: diſpoſed, 


wey ? 


Occaſion was taken, by certain maſignants, ſecretly to un- 

dermine his great authority in the church of Chritt. Hooker. 
ers of the church and mo- 

narchy by the rebel ſectaries in the civil wars. . 
ALILGNANTLY. adv. (from malignant.] With ill inten- 
tion; malicioutly ; milchievouſly, | 
| ow arriving gs, 
At place of potency, and ſway o' th' ſtate, 

Tt he ſhould itill malignantly remain | 


Fait foe to the Plebeians, your voices might | 
B curtes to yourſelves, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


MALIGNER. z. 0 Ltrom malign.] One who regards ano- 


ther with ill will. 

Such as theſe are philoſop 
the moit generous contemplations, needlels unprofitable 
ſubtleties. Glanville's Apology. 

1 thought it neceſſary to juſtify my character in point of 
cleanlinels, which ſome of my maligners call in quettion, 


Deeds are done which man might charge aright 
On tubborn fate, or undilcerning mige - 
Had not their guilt the lawleſs ſoldiers known, 

And made the whole mali uily their own. = 


Whether any tokens of poiſon did appear, reports are va- 


rious ; his phyſicians diſcerned an invincible malignity in 


his dileaſe. 


Hayward, 


No redreſs could be obtained with any vigour proportion- 
able to the malignity of that tar-ſpread dilcate, K. Charles, 


3. Evilneſs of nature, | * 
This ſhews the high zzalignity of fraud, that in the natural 
courle of it tends to che deffrudti 


ſtroying truſt and mutual confidence. South's Sermons. 


MaLrGvLY. adv, [trommalign.) Envioully ; with ill will; 


- miichievoully, | 
Leeſt you think I railly more than teach, 


Or praiſe malignly arts I cannot reach; 


Leet me for once preſumet* inſtruct the times, Pope. 
MALKIN. n. J. [from mal, of Mary, and kin, the diminu- 
dive termination. ] A kind of mop made of clouts for ſweep- 
ing ovens; thence a frightful figure of clouts drefled up; 
thence a dirty wench. | _ Hanmer. 

Ihe kitchen malkin pins „„ 

Her richeſt lockram bout her recchy neck, 5 
Clamb ring the walls to eye him. Shakeſp. Coriolauus. 

MALL. . J. {malleus, Latin.] A hammer. | 

1. A ltroke; a blow, | 
e With mighty vall, 
The monſter mercileſs him made to fall. 


| Fairy Queen. 
Give that rev'rend head a all, 7 5 
Or two, or three, againſt a wall. Hudibras, þ. ii. 


2. A kind of beateror hammer, (mail, F rench.] 


Ile took a mall, and e e hollowed the handle, 
1 


and that part which ſtrikes the ball, 
veral drugs. | 
3. A walk where they formerly played with malls and balls, 
Moll is, in Iſlandick, an area or walk ſpread with ſhells. 
Izhis the beau monde ſhall from the mall ſurvey, 
And hail with mulick its propitious ray. Pope. 
To 1 255 ©. a. [from the noun.] To beat or ſtrike with a 
mall, . 


e encloſed in them ſe- 


duck. 


r 1. J. [malart, French. ] The drake of the wild | 


CO 5 Anthony | 
Claps on his 8 like a doating mallard, 
Leaving the fight in height. Shak. Auth. and Cleopatra. 
| 2 birds that are moſt eaſy to be drawn are mallard, 
ſhoveler, and gooſe, 


Arm your hook with the line, andcut ſo much of a brown 
mallard's teather as will make the wings. Walton's Angler. 
MALLEABILITY. 7. /. [from malleable.) Quality of en- 
during the hammer; e {ſpreading under the hammer. 
Suppoſing the nominal eſſence of gold to be a body of ſuch 


a peculiar colour and weight, with the malleability and fu- 


ſibility, the real eſſence is that conſtitution on which theſe 
qualities and their union depend. Locle. 
MA'LLEABLE. adj. | malleable, French; from malleus, Lat. 


a women”, Capable of being ſpread by beating: this is a 


quality poſſeſſed in the moſt eminent degree by gold, it be- 
ing more ductile than any other metal; and is oppoſite to 
friability or brittleneſs. Man 


Make it more ſtrong for falls, though it come & Za 


degree to be malleable. 
The beaten ſoldier proves moſt manful, 
That like his ſword endures the anvil; | 
And juſtly's held more formidable, 
The more his valour's malleable. Hudibras, þ. ii. 
It the body is compact, and bends or yields inward to 
preſſion without any ſliding of its parts, it is hard and elaſ- 
tick, returning to its figure with a force riſing from the mu- 
tual attraction of its parts: if the parts ſlide upon one ano- 
ther, the body is malleableor ſoft. Newton's Opticks. 
Ma LLEABLENESS. 1. /. [from malleable.) Quality of en- 
during the hammer; malleability; ductility. 

Ie bodies of maſt uſe that are ſought for out of the earth 
are the metals, which are diſtinguiſhed from other bodies by 
their weight, fuſibility, ny. . Locke. 

To MA'LLEATE. v. a. [from malleus, Latin.] To hammer; 
to foi ge or hape by the hammer. 


Bacon. 


| He firſt found out the art of melting and malleati.,g me- 


tals, and making them uſeful for tools, Derham. 
| 7 G | MALLET, 


; Shakeſpeare, * 


ies. 


* maligners, who pronounce 
a 


Gulliver's Travels. 


Tickell. © 


on of common life, by de- | 


Addiſon's Spettator, No 195. 


Peaiham on Drawing. 
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MAN: 
Ma'uuer. u. . Call us, Latin.] A wooden hammer, | 
The vellel ſoddered up was warily ſtruck with a wooden 


mallet, and thereby comprelied, Bozle. 
Their left-hand docs the calking iron guide, 
The rattling allet with the right they lift. Dryden. 


MA'LLOwWS. z./, {malva, Latin; mæie pe, Saxon.) 
The mallsw hus a fibrous root; the leaves are round or 
angular: the flower coulitts of one leaf, is of the expanded 
bell-thaped kind, and cut into five tegments almoit to the 
bottom: from the centre riſes a pyramidal tube, tor the molt 
part loaded with many imall threads or filaments : from the 
centre ot the flower- cup riſes the poiatal in che tube, which 
becomes the fruit, and this is ilat, round, and lometimes 
pointed, wrapt, for the molt part, within the flower-cup, 
and divided into ſeveral cells fo diſpoſed round the axle, that 
each little lodge appears molt artificially jointed within the | 
correſpon:ling ſtriæ or channels: the teed is often ſhaped like 


a kidney: the ſpecies are fix, of which the fic is found 

w:ld, and uted in medicine. | Millar. 
Shards or -:allozvs tor the pot, 

That keep the looſen'd body found. Dryden. 


MA'LMSEY. 7. J. 
t. A fort of grape, 
2. A kind of wine. | | - 
White-handed miſtreſs, one ſweet word with thee. 
Honey, and milk, and ſugar, there is three, 
— Nay then two trays; and if you grow ſo nice, 
Metheglin, wort, and malmſey. Shakeſpeare. 
MALT. ». /. Wee Saxon; out, Dutch. ] Grain tteeped 
in water and fermented, then dried on a Kiln. | 
Beer hath malt firſt infuſed in the liquor, and is after- 
wards boiled with the hop. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
MAaTTDUST, 2. ſ. [malt and duſt.] 5 
Malt-eft is an curicher of barren land, and a great im- 
prover of barley. | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
MATLTF1.00R. . /. {malt and floor.] A floor to dry malt. 
Empty the corn from the ciſtern into the malt-floor. 
. 5 Mortimer. 


- To MALT. wv. 1. 
1. To make malt. 
2. To be made malt. . ; 5 8 = 
To houte it green it will mow-burn, which will make it 
molt worie. | Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
Ma LrDRIX K. 2. J. [malt and drin. 
All maltdrinks muy be boiled into the conſiſtence of a 
flimy ſyru p. 1 Floyer on the Humours. 
Ma lLrHoRSE. 2. /. [malt and horſe.] 1: tecms to have been, 
in Shakeſpeare's time, 2 term of reproach for a dull dolt, 
Lau pealant {wain, you whoreſon, you malthorſe drudge. 
ER Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
Mome, malthorſe, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch. Shak. 


770 head: tn, . (from malt.J One who makes malt. 


Sir Arthur the maltfer ! how fine it will ſound! Swwift, | 


Tom came home in the chariot by his lady's ſide; but he 
unto: tunately tavght her to drink brandy, of which ſhe 
died; and Tom is now a journeyman mater. Swift, 


Malxva cross. adj. {malva, Latin.] Relating to mallows.“ 
Pad ſhufts; mean arti-- 


MIALVERSA'TION. 2. / French. 
nces; wicked and fraudulent Wicks, 
MA. i 
MAMMa'. 0 found for the compellation of 2zather in all lan- 
guages; and is therefore ſuppoſed to be the firſt ſyllables 
that a child pronounces.] The fond word for mother. 
Poor Cupid ſobbing ſcarce could fpeak; 
Indeed, mamma, L did not know ye; | 
Alas! how ealy my miſtake? 
I took you for your hkenets, Cloe. 5 
Little maiters and miſſes are great impediments to ſerv- 


ants; the remedy is to bribe them, that they may not tell |. 


tales to papa and 7amnas 
Mau Tree. u. J. 5 _ 133 
The mammece tree hath a roſaceous flower, which conſiſts 
of ſeverai leaves placed in a circular order, from whote cup 
ariſes the pointal, which atterwards becomes an almoit ſphe— 


Swift's Rules to Servants. 


rical wn truit, containing two or three feeds incloſcd in | 


hard rough thells.. 5 Millar. 


Maluugr. u. ſ. [from mam or mamma.] A puppet; a 
— hgure drelied up. | | anmer. 
ry | Kate this is no world 

To play with 1:ammets, and to tilt with lips. Shkakeſp. 


Ma'MMIFORM. aj. [mammiforme, French; mamma and 

.. forma, Latin, ] (7 Pp the ſhape of paps or dugs. 

MavMiLLARY. adj [mammuilaire, Fr. manmmuilaris, Lat.] 
Belonging to the paps ol dugs. : | 


MA'MMOCKE. ./ A large ſhapeleſs piece. 


The ice was broken into large zzammocks. James s Voyage. | 


Ty Mx'MMOCK. v. g. [from the noun. ] To tear; to break; 
to pull to pieces. | 
I faw him run after a gilded butterfly; and he did fo ſet 
his teeth, and did tear it! Oh, 1 warrant, how he am- 
moclt it! 5 Shakeſpeare's Corialanus. 
AMA MMO. nf. [ Syriack. ] Riches, e 
MAN. 2. /. man, mon, Saxon. ] 
1. Human being. | i | | 
The king is but a han as Jam; the violet ſmells to him 
as it doth to me; the clement tnews to him as it doth to me; 
all his ſenſes have but human conditions, Shakejpeare, 
All the weſt bank ot Nilus is pollefſei by an idolatrous, 
man- eating nation. . Brerewood on Languages. 
= A creature of a more exalted kind „ 
Was wante yet, and then was uu deſign'd, 8 
Conſcious of thought. - Drxden's Ovid. 
Nature in an capacious fouls hath wrought, 
And given them voice expreſlive of their thought; 
In man the God deſcends, and joys to find 


The narrow image of his greater mind. Creech's Manilius. 
A combination of the ideas of a certain bb with the | 


powers of motion, and reaſoning joined to ſubſtance, make 


the ordinary idea of a man. 1 Locke. | 
On human actions reaſon though you can, 5 
It may be reaton, but it is not au. Pope's Epiſtles. 


2. Not a woman. 

; Bring forth ten children only! | 
For thy un launted metal ſhould compoſe 
Nothing but males. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

I ha4 not ſo much of an in me, 

But all my mother came mto mine eyes, 

And gave me up to tears. 
Every man child ſhall be circumciſed. 

Cures, a woman once, and once a Man, 

But ending in the tex the firſt began. Dryden's An. 

A long time face the cuſtom began, among people of qua- 

lity, to keep men cooks of the French nation. Soil. 

3. Not à boy. | 2 85 

The nurſc's legends are for truths receiv'd, 
And the man dreams but what the boy believ'd. Dryden. 
4. A tervant; an aitendant; a dependant, 
Now thanked be the great god Pan, 
Which thus preſerves my love! lite, 
Tnanked be 1 that keep a man, 
Who ended hath this bloody {trite 
For if my mon mit praites have, 8 
What then mutt I that keep the knave? 
My broi'er's tervants | 
Were then my fellows, now they are my men.  Shakeſp. 


Gen. xvil. 10. 


Sidney, b. i. 


5. A word of familiarity bordering on contempt. 


6. It is uſed in a looſe ſignification like the French oz, one, 


7. One of uncommon qualifications, 


8, A human being qualified in _ particular manner. 
e a Man of war from his | 


9. Individual. | +; | | 
In matters of equity between h and man, our Saviour | 


10. Not a bealt, 


11. Wealthy or independant 


n. . [mamma, Latin: this word is ſaid to be | | 
13. A moveable piece at cheſs or draughts. 
14. MaN of War. : 


I. Io furniſh with inen. | 
ſhips to ea well marred, and apparelled to fight. Hayward. 


more than for the proportion ot the caſtle, 


Could au a tleet of halt the number. N 
Timoleon forced the Carthaginians out, though they a. 


| 2. To guard with men. 


1.4. To tame a hawk... -. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. | 


ſhould be preferred to the charge of his majeſty's ſhips; 
choice being made of mer of valour and capacity rather than 
to employ other mens men. Raleigh's Efjays. 
I and my mai will preſently go ride . 

Far as the Cornich mount. 


Cooley. 


You may partake of any thing we ſay: . 
We ipeak no treaſon, man. Shakeſpeare's Rich. III. 


ay ny 9 
his fame young ſ ber- blooded boy doth not love me, nor 
a Man cannot make him laugh. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
A man in an inſtant may diſcover the aſſertion to be im- 
poſſible. . More's Divine Dialogues. 
He is a good-natured nan, and will give as much as a h. 
would deſire. | Stillingffeet. 
By ten thouſand of them a mar ſhall not be able to ad- 
vance one ſtep in knowledge. Tillotſon's Sermons. 
Our thoughts will not be directed what objects to purſue, 
nor be taken off from thoſe they have once fixed on; but run 
away with a nan, in purſuit of thoſe ideas they have in 
view. | Locke. 
A man would expect to findſome antiquities z but all they 
have to ſhow of this nature is an old roſtrum of a Roman 


(hi . ; f ? ; Ada!jon. 
| A man might make a pretty landſcape of his own plan- 
tation. | | Ad. liſou. 


Manners maketli 5/24. William of Wickham. 
I dare do ail th may become a man z | 

Who dares do more is none. 

— W hat beait was't then 

That made you break this enterpriſe to me ? 

When you durſt do it, then you were a man, _ 

And, to he more than what you werc, you would 

Be ſo much more the man. | 
He tript me behind, being down, in{ulted, ral'd, 

And put upon him ſuch a deal of 7@n, 

That worthicd him. 


not he broke windows, and knocked down conſtables, when 
he was a young tellow. Adaliſun's Spectator, N? 105. 


Thou art but a youth, and 
youth. | 


1 Sam. xvii. 33. 


has taught us to put my neighbour in the place of mylelt, 
and mylelt in the place of my neighbour. 


Thy tace, bright Centaur, autumn's heats retain, 
The ſofter featon ſuiting to the man, Creech's Manilius. 
xrlon ; to this ſenie ſome refer 
the following paſlage of Shake 
foregoing. A TR, 
There would this monſter make a 
there makes a man Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
What poor man would not carry a great burden of gold 
to be made a man tor ever. Tillotſon's Sermons. 
12. When a perſon is not in his ſenſes, we ſay, he is not his 
own mai.: Aalinſcworib. 


of war. 


A ſhip 
lighted upon 


A Flemilth man of war them, and overmaſ- 


tered them. 


Your ſhips are not well nd; 


Your mariners are mulitecrs, or reapers. 
A navy, to ſecure the jeas, is mann'd; 5 
And forces lent. Daniel's Civil War. 


It hath been agreed, that either of them ſhould fend certain 


heir ſhips go as long voyages as any, and are tor their 
burdens as wel manned. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
He had manned it with a great number ot tall foldizrs, 


They nan their boats, and all their young men arm, 
e OY Dy | | . Waller. 
The Venetians could ſet out thirty men of war, a hundred 
gallies, and ten galeaſes; though I cannot concewehow they 
| Adiliſou on Italy. 


manned out a fleet of two hundred men of war. Arbuthno 


See, how the ſurly Warwick mans the wall. Shakeſp. 
There ſtands the cattle by yond tuft of trees, 
Mann'd with three hundred men. | 


The ſummons take of the ſame trumpet's call, 


To tally from one port, or Man one publick wall. Tate. | 
3. To fortify; to {trengthen. 5 : 
Avic how war may be beſt upheld, _ : 
Mann'd by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 
In all her equipage. | EEE © 


1 


penitent. +.  Addifon's Spectator, Ne 164. 
Another way I have to man my haggard, FE 
To make her come, and know her keeper's call; 
That is, to watch her. | | 

5. To attend; to ſerve; to wait on. 


my cap than to wait at my heels: I was never manned with 
agate till now, |  _ Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
They «littil] their huſbands land | 
In decoctions, and are manz'd 
With ten empyricks in their chamber, 
Lying tot the ſpirit of amber. Ben. Johnſon's Foreſt. 


Man but a ruih againſt Othello's breait, | 

And he retires. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

Latin.] Chain tor the hands; ſhackles, 

For my ſake wear this glove; | 

It is a manacle of love. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
— — | — Lc, . 

Muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led | 

With manacles along our itreet, Shateſp. Coriolanus. 

Such a perion 
Could fetch your brother from the maracles 
Of the all-holding law. 


nacles on the right-hand. Eccleſiaſticus, xxi. 19. 


and protection; others, their zzaracles and oppreſſion. 


To MA'NACLE. v. a. 
to ſhackle, = 

| We'll bait thy bears to death, 

And manacle the bearward in their chains. 
Pll nanacle thy neck and feet together, 


him hand and four? 
To MANAGE. v. a. [menager, French. ] 


2. To train a horie to graceful action. 


3. To govern ; to make tractable, 


4. To wield; to move or uſe caſily. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. . 


| Shakejpeare's King Lear. | 
Will reckons he ſhould not have been the mau he 18, had 


Waits's Logick. | 


ſpeare, others to the ſenſe next | 


man; any range beaſt | 


| 1. Eaſy in the uſe; not difficult to 
| Careao's Survey of Cornwall. |- 
To Man. v. a. [from the noug.] © ne nn, 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Bacon. 
1. Conduct; admitattration. 


Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 


heodoſius having marred his foul with proper refiexions, | 
exerted himſelf in the beſt manner he could, to animate his. 
2. A man ot frugality; a good huſband. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Thou whoreſon mandrake, thou art fitter to be worn in | 


6. To direct in hottility; to point; to aim. An oblolete word. 


MANACLES. x. ſ. [ manicles, French; manice, from manus, 


b :  Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure, 
Doctrine unto fools is as fetters on the feet, and like h - 


The bounds of the law good men count their ornament 


: King Charles. 
{from the noun. ] To chain the hands; 


Shakeſþ. 

Shakeſpeare. 
Is it thus you vie this monarch, to 2:aracle and fnackle 
Arbuthnet and Hepe's Mart. Scrib. 


The fathers had manage the charge of idolatry ac 

eathens. | | 920 'Mſt the 

Let her at leaſt the vocal braſs inſpire, e. 
And tell the nations in no vulgar ſtrain, 

W hat wars I manage, and what wreaths I gain, Pri 
He rode up and down gallantly mounte; 

: an nted, mana; yi 

| horſe, and charging and ditcharging his lance, "ey ti 

I hey vault from hunters to the manag'd ſteed Tauss 

, . 8. 


et us ſtick to our point, and we wil! manage Bull, I. 
warrant you. Arbuthnt's Hiſtory 0 John þ. | 
—. 


Long tubes are cumberſome, and ſcarce to be casi 
nagel. | 
5. To nuſband; to make the ob'et of caution, 
| There is no more to manage! It I fall 
It ſhall be like myſelf; a letung tan . 
Should leave a track of glory in the ſkies, 
The lets he had to lole, the leſs he car'd, 
To maiage loath{oine life, when love was the x 


ly na. 
Ne Wan, 


Dryden, 
ward. 
5 DE 2 
6. To treat with caution or decency : this is a phraſe = — 
Gallick ; not to be imitated. hr. 

Notwithitunding it was 40 much his intere 
roteſtant tubjects in the country, he made 


ſt to Manage his 
pality to France; -.: | Alf x 79% 
To MAN AGE. v.n. To ſuperintend affairs; to Wang 
Leave them to 2ranage tor thee, and to grant 4 
What their uncrring witdom ſecs thee want, 
Ma'N AGE. v. a. [meſnage, menage, French.!] 


Dy dan. 
1. Conduct; adminittration, | 
| 11 | . 0 To him put | | 
he manage of my ſlate. - Shake N | 
This might have been prevented, Heere Tag, 
With very ealy arguments of love, | 
Which now the managt of two kingdoms muſt 
With feartul, bloody iflue arbitrate. Shale/p, x. Jeb 
For the rebels which ſtand out in Ireland,“ rar 
Expedient manage mult be made, my li. ge, | 
Ere further leiture yield them further means, Habeg 
Young men, in the conduct and manage or actions, em. 
brace more than they can hold, and ſtir wore than they can 
UID . 4 Bacon's Ha. 
The plea of a good intention will ſerve to {andify te 
worlt actions; the proof of which is but too manite;: from 
that tcandalous doctrine of the Jeſuits concerning the direc. 
tion of the intention, and likewite from the while maracs of 
the late rebeilion, | | South's F. 2 
— Whenever we take a ſtrong biaſs, it is not out of a mozal 
incapacity to do better, but for want of a careful me ind 
diſcipline to ſet us right at firſt, LC Eftrange's Fables, 
2. Ule; inſtrumentality. | 
To think to make gold of quickſilver is not to be hopel; 
for quicktilver will not endure the mzannge of the fire, Bacun, 
3. Guvernment of a horle. - Es 
In thy ſlumbers 
J heard thee murmur tales of iron wars, 
Speak terms of nanage to the bounding ſeed, Shale), 
The horſe you mult draw in his career with his ne 
and turn, doing the curvetto. Peacham, 
MA'NAGEABLE. adj. [from manage.] 
be wielded or moved, 
Ihe conditions of weapons and their improvement are, 
that they may terve in all weathers; and that the carnage 
may be light and 1z2azageable. . Bacon's Eja,s, 
Very long tubes are, by reaſon of their length, apt to 
bend, and ſhake by bending lo as to cauſe a continual tiem. 
bling in the objects, whereas by contrivance the glafles ue 
readily managenble. 5 Newton's Oplicii. 
2. Governable; tract able. OE 
MA'NAGEABLENESS. 1. . [from manageable.) 
1. Accoinmo lation to eaſy ute, | 5 
This ditagreement may be imputed to the greateror leſs exe 
actneſs or z4arageablenejs of the mitruments employed. d. 


2. Tractableneſs; eaſinels to be governed. | 
MANAGEMENT . .. | menagemeiut, French. ] 
Mu with what management their tribes divide; 
Some itick to you, and ſome to t'other tide, Dryden, 
An ill argument introduced with deference, will 3 
more credit than the profoundeſt ſcience with a rough, Ho- 
lent, and noiſy management. _ Locke on Education, 
The wrong management of the Earl of Godolplin was the 
only cauſe of the union. Savijt's Miſcellanes. 
2. Practice; tranſaction; dealing. | ; 
He had great managements with ecclefialticks in the view of 
being advanced to the pontificate, A Alison on Ito). 
MA'NAGER. u. . ¶ from manage.] - ca 
1. One who has the conduct or direction of any thing. 
A Kilful manager of the rabble, ſo long as they have but 
ears to hear, needs never enquire whether they have any un- 
derſtanding. South's Sermon. 
The manager opens his ſluice every night, and dutributs 
the water into the town. | 4a. 
An artful zzanager that crept between 
His friend and ſhame, and was a kind of ſcreen. Pepe, 


STT SSS - = an 2 x2 m* 


A prince of great aſpiring thoughts: in the main, 3” 
nager of his treaſure, and yet bountiful, from his ow. 
tion, wherever he diſcerns merit. Temple“ Mice. 

The molt ſevere cenſor cannot but be pleaſed wit 
prodigality of Ovid's wit ; though he could have wiſhed, th3 
the maſter of it had been a better manager. Dod. 

MANAGER Y. 2. ſ. [menagerie, French. 
1. Conduct; direction ; adminiſtration. un 
They who moſt exactly deſeribe that battle, give 0" 
account of any conduct or diſcretion in the mazage!) * 

affair, that polterity would receive little benefit in t * 
particular relation of it. Clarendis, b. We 
2. Huſbandry; frugality. | | „Lell u- 

The court of Rome has, in other inſtances, ſo we yk 
teſted its good managery, that it is not credible co, 
conferred gratis, | x Decay l, 

3- Manner of uſing. | rad 

No expert general will bring a company of raw, _ 
men into the field, but will, by little bloodlels (kirm 5 
inſtruct them in the manner of the fight, and teach! 2 
ready managery of their weapons. Decay daun 

Max TION. z. J. [manatio, Latin. ] The act of iuuing 
ſomething elfe. | 

MA'NCTE. n.f. [French.] A ſleeve. 

MA'YCHET. z. /. | michet, French. Skinner. 
fine bread. 

Take a {mall toaſt of manchet, 
monds. 8 

I love to entertain my friends with a frug 
cup of wine, a diſh of fruit, and a manchet. 

MANCHINE'EL Tree. u. ſ. [mancanilla, Latin. 
The manchineel tree has male flowers or K 

are produced at remote diſtances from embrios, ", 
come round fleſhy truit, in whichis contained arovg” f be 


\ - F ye 08 
nut, incloſing four or five flat ſeeds: it is a naue i 


J A ſmall af 


L 
dipped in oil or e e 


al collation; 3 


More! Did. 


1. To conduct; to carry on. 


Such gentlemen as are his majeity's own ſworn ſervauts 


hoped; 
. Bacm. 


Hpaleh. 
mans e 
eackam, 


ed. 

nt ate, 
carriage 
's Efa,z, 
b, apt to 
ial trem» 
laſſes ue 

| Opticks, 


Yr lf CO 


Dryden, 
I! procue 
ugh, 1110+ 
F cui. 
in was the 
celui. 


he view of 
4 01 Ita). 


ng. 

y have but 
ve any un- 
ernst. 
dittributes 


Adil. 
en. Pie 


nin, am. 
8 own mo- 
e's Miel. 
Ni with tit 
wiſhed, that 

Dry4% 


ive ſo = 
In the mot 
Alon, þ, Via. 


(mall loaf of 


! 
ſweet V* 
of al 
collation; 4 


More! Du 


exiting down thoſe trees, the juice of* the bark, which is of 

r color, mut be burnt out betore the work 18 begun; 
133 is {0 corrolive, that it will raiſe bliſters on the 
e . ag burn holds in linen; and it it ſhould happen to fly 
op eu eyes of the labourers, they are in danger of loling 
. Bob tne fruit 18 of the colour and ſize of the golden 
5 1, by w/uct many Europeans have been deceivcd; tune 
om have greatly ſuſtered, and others loſt their lives by 
it, wich will corrode the mouth and throat? the 


} 
0: 
eu 


leaves of hae trees allo abound with a milky juice of the \MANGCO'RN. a. . (mengen, Dutch, to mingle. ] Corn of 


ſume nature, to that the cattle never helter themlelves under | 
them, aud Icarcely will any vegetable grow under their thade; 
vet We gots eat unis frust without any injury, Millar. 
I MANCIPALTE. v. a. Cnaucipo, Latin. ] To enſlave; to 
* e. ; 
" 55 rh the regular port of nature is ſeldom varied, yet 
the meteo! s, which are in tnemſelves more unſtable, and lels 
222 ipated to tated motions, are oftentimes employed to va- 
rious N48, 4 
MaxCiPa VION, n. ſ. (from mancipate.] Slavery; involun- 
(WV U KIN. . 
MaxciPLe. nf. [manceps, Latin.) The ſteward of a com- 
muantty; tHe pUrVey or : 1d 18 partie! arly uted of the purveyor | 
of a CONES 
Ten manciple fell dangerouſly ill, as 
Bro muit be had, their Sriſt went to the mill: 
This fein moderately woe betore, 
Their teward nick, he robb'd them ten times more, 
Beiterton's Muller of Trompington. 
MANDAMUS. u. J. [Lain] A writ granted by the king, 
„ ten tom the initial word. 8 
M. vba N. 2. /. A Chuneſe nobleman or magiſtrate. 
MaxDaTARY. . J. [mandataire, Fr. from , Latin. ] 
He to whom tue pope has, by virtue ot his prerogative, 
and his own proper right, given # zza»date tor his benefice. 
: Ales Parergon. 
Mendarg. 1. /. [mandatum, Latin, ] | 
1. Command. 5 
ler force is not any where ſo apparent as in expreſs man- 
dates or prohibitions, eſpecially upon advice and confuilation 
ous betore. , 8 et Hogker, b. l. 
Thenecellity of the times cait the powerof the three eitates 
upon huntelt, that his mandates ſliould pats tor laws, hero 
by he laid what taxes he pleaſed. Ho-wel's Vocal Forejt: 
4. Piccept ; charge; commiſſion, tent or wyanſmitted 
Who knows, 
Ir the ſcarce bearded Cxiar have not ſent — 
H powertul mandate to you. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopat. 
.- , This Moor, | 
Vor ſpecial mandate, for the ſtate affairs, 2. * 
Shakeſpeare's Othello. | 


Hath hither brougat. x | 
Ile thought tac mandate forg d, your death conceal'd. 


bis dream ail powerful Juno ſends, I bear 

Her mighty mandates, and her words you hear: 
Haitc, arm your Ardeans. Dryden's Mu. 
MANDA'TOR. u. . [Latin.] Director. 5 
Ahern is ſaid to be a client to his advocate, but a maſter 
aa 22642207 to his proctor. Azlifie's Farergon. 
Ma'xbaTORY. adj. { mandare, Lat.] Preceptive; directory. | 
MaxDIPLE. z. /. | manatoula, Latin. ] The jaw; the inſtru- 
ment ot manducation. 8 
He faith, only the crocodile moveth the upper jaw, as if 


re ypper mazd/ble did make an articulation with the cra- | MANGLER. z. /. [from mangle. ] A hacker; one that de- 


nium. Grew's Muſa um. 
MaxDiBULAR, 2. /. [from naudibula, Latin.] Belonging | 
wihe jaw... „ 5 
MavD!LION. z. ſ. [mandighione, Italian. ] A ſoldier's coat. 
Shwuner, A loole garment; a tleevelels jacket. Ain. 
Ma vos EL. #./. [mandrin, French.] 8 Ts 
Monarels ate made with a long wooden ſhank, to fit (tiff 
uo 4 round hole that is made in the work, that is to be 
turned ; this mandrel is called a thank, or piz-mandret : and | 
| the hole the ſhank is to fit into be very ſinall, and the 
work to be faſtened on it pretty heavy, then turners faſten 
2 round iron ſhank or pin, and taſten their work upon it. 
| Moxon's Mechanical Exerc:/cs. 
MaxpRAK E. u. ſ. {mandragoras, Latin; mandragore, Fr.] 
The tower of the grandrake confiſts of one leat, in the 


ſhape of a bell, and is divided at the top into ſeveral parts; | MANHATER. . /. [man and hater. 


the pointal afterwards becomes a globular (oft fruit, in which 


we contained many kidney-ſhaped ſceds: the root of this | Mia'NHoOOD. 2. /. [from Man.] 
1. Human nature, 


plant is {aid to bear a reſemblance to the human form. The 
reports of tying a dog to this plant, in order to root it up, | 
nd prevent the certam death of the perſon who dares to at- 
tempt luch a deed, and of the groans emitted by it when the | 
nolence is offered, are equally fabulous. Millar. 

Among other virtues, maudrades have been falſely cele- 
brated for rendering barren women fruitful : it has a ſopo- 
nick quality, and the ancients uſed it when they wanted a 
nucotick of the moſt powerful kind. Hill's Materia Med. 


Iwould invent as bitter ſearching terms, 
As curit, as bart; and horrible to hear. 
5 ot poppy, nor mandragora 
Nor all the 8 . of the wo! , 55 
dial] ever med cine thee to that tweet ſleep. Shakeſp. 
And ſhricks like mardrakes, torn out of the earth, 
hat living mortals, hearing them, run mad. Shakeſp. 
we me of thy fon's mandrakes.. Gen. xxx. 14. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


et with child a mandrake root. Donne. 
MICA TION. n. ſ. | manducatio, Latin. ] Eating. 
lauducation is the action of the lower jaw in chewing 


. toon, and preparing it in the mouth before it is received 
mio the ltomach. 


1's apparent that our manducalion mult be ſpiritual, and 
2 o mutt the food, and conſe uently it cannot be 
5, eſh. Taylors Worthy Communicant. 
18 1. J. [maene, Dutch.) he hair which hangs down 
de neck of horſes, or other animals. | | 
To metas was tolled from the ſaddle to the mane of the 
e, and thence to the ground. Sidney, b. ii. 
curie comb, ain comb, and whip for a jade. 7½%er. 
Shall f The weak wanton C das : | 
8 2 your neck unloole his am'rous fold; 
2, Hke a dew-drop from the lion's ane, 


rok war, Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crefſida. 
is and orles breaking looſe, ran up and down with their 
A jones on a light-fire, Knolles's Hit. of the Turks. | 2. 
on thakes his dreadful mare, 
F angry grows, | Waller. 
Th quitting both their ſwords and reins, 
Mins * d with all their &rength the manes, Hudibras. 
nf. [man and eat] A cannibal; au anthio- 
ly 3 tees upon human fleſn. 
Ve „tom the noun.] Having a mane. 
atter death. 
Pabel, O ye holy mares! hail again | | 
NUL. an” Dryden's Frgil. 
adj. [man and full.] Bold; ftout; daring. 
Ltd Germ A andtul 95 
M.. vour'd, * ui 
TY Hudibras. 


« iwas lo manjul. 
br. adv, [trom manful.) Boldly ; ſtoutiy. 


MANGANESE, A. /. [mauganeſia, low Latin.] | | 
Manganeje is extremety welt xhown by name, though the | 


MA'NGER. 2. /. [mangeore, French.) The place or velicl in 


To MANGLE. v. a. {mangelen, Dutch, to be wanting; 


Ma'x GY. adj. [from mange.] Infected with the mange; 


2. Virility; not womanhood. 


Would curſes kill, as doth the mandrake's groan, 3. Vinility z not childhood. 


4. Courage; bravery; retolution ; fortitude. 


Go, and catch a falling ſtar, 5 


auen DUCATE. . a. [ manduco, Lat.] To chew; to eat. MANTAC. 7 adj. [maniacus, Latin.) Raging with mad- 
MANTACAL. 


Owincy. | MANIFEST. adi. [manifeſlus, Latin.] 
As he who is not a holy perſon does not feed upon Chrilt, 1. Pl 4 [ 


maniſeſt manner. 


MANIFE'ST. 2. / [manifefie, Fr. manifeſtio, Italian.] De- 


_ clarationz publick proteſtation. 


"Pre Latin. ] Ghoſt; ſhacle; that which remains | To Max IPE ST. v. a. [ manifefter, French; manifeſto, Lat.] 


diſcover. 


to him. Fo 


M AN 


Artimeſia behaved herſelf manſully in a great fight at ſea, | 
wheu Xerxes itood by as a coward. Abbot. | 


I flew him manjully in tight, 
Without taite vantage, or bate weachery. Shakeſpeare. 
He chat wita this Chruvan armour zanjully fights againit, 

and repels, the temptations and atlaults ut his {pirituul ene- 
mies; he thai Keeps his conicience void of offence, halb en- 
joy peace here and tor ever. Ray on Creation. 
ANFULNESS. 2. / [irom manjul,] Stoutneis z- boldnets, 


leveral Kinds mixed: as, wheat and rye. 


glaumen ue it tor many diitcrent lubitances, that have the 
lame etect in clearing tue toul colour of their glais: it is 
properly an iron ove ot a poorer fort; the molt perfect fort 
is ot a dark won grey, very heavy, bur brittle, Hill. 


Manganeſe is raicly-tound but in an iron vein. Woods, | 
Halc's Origin of Mankind. | MANGE. . J. {de mangeai;on, French. ] The itch or icab 


in cattle, | 
The ſheep died of the rot, and the ſwine of the mange. 
| h Ben. Johnſon. 
Tell what crilis does divine bs 
The rot in {hcep, or mange in ſwine.  Huadibras, p. i, 
which animals are ted with corn. | 
dhe brought forth her firtt-born ſon, and laid him in a 
manger. JO Luke, ii. 7: 
A churliſh cur got into a manger, and there lay growling 


to keep the horſes trom their provender. - L* Eftrange's Fab. | 
Ma'NGINEtss. 2. /. {trom margy.] Scabbinels; infection, 


with the mange. 


mancits, Laun.] To lacerate z to cut or tear piece- meal; to 
butcher. . 
3 Caſſio, may you ſuſp ect : 
Who they ſhould be, that thus have ed you? Shak, 
| Your dithonour 5 
Mangles true judgment, and bercaves the ſtate | 
Ot that integrity which thould become 1t. Shakeſpeare, 
Tnoughis my tormentors arm'd with deadly ttings, 
Mangle my apprehentive tenderett parts, Tu: 
Exatperate, exulcerate, and raiſe 
Due inlammation, which no cooling herb, 
O medicinal liquor can afſuage. 
be triple porter of the Styglan feat, 
With lalling tongue, lay tawning at thy feet, 
And, ſeiz d with tear, torgot his mangled meat, Dryd. 
What could twords or poilon, racks or flame, | 
But mangle and disjoint this byutle trame! 
More fatal Henry's words; they murder Emma's tame. 
| NE: Prior. 
It is lard, that not one gendleman's daughter ſhouldread or 
underitand her own natural tonguez as any one may find 
who can hear them when they are dupofed to mangie a play 
or a_ novel, where the icalt word out ot the common road 
diſconcerts them. Sawift to a Young Lady. 
They have joined the moſt obUurate contonants without 
one intervening vowel, only to thorten a fyllable; ſo that 
moſt ot the books we tee now-a-days, are full ot thole 247g - 
lings and abbreviations. Swift's Letter to the Ld. Treaſurer, 
Froxtricatilo ditticulties occur by πν ning the lenie, and 
curtailing authors, Baker's Reflecticns on Learning. 


itroys bunglingly. | 5 
Since after thee may riſe an impious line, 
Coarſe manglers of the human face divine; 
Paint on, till tate diflolve thy mortal part, 
And live and dic the monarch ot thy art. 
brought to Europe jackled, | 
The fruit with the hutk, when very young, makes a good 
preſerve, and is uſed to pickle like mangoes. Mortimer. 
What lord of old wou'd bid his cook prepare 
Mangoes, potargo, champignons, Cavare. King, 
{cabby. | | 
way, thou iſſue of a 2zangy dog! 
I {woon to lee thee. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens, 
i Milanthrope; one that 
hates mankind. 


In Seth was the church of God eſtabliſned; from whom 

Chriſt deſcended, as touching his manhood. Raleigh. 

ex; 1 Not therefore joins the Son 3 
Manhood to Godhead, with more ſtrength to foilll 
Thy enemy. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xii. | 


"Tis in my pow'r to be a ſovereign now, ©» 
And, knowing more, to make his manhood bow. Dryden. 


Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ; TENT 
Thy tchool-days frightful, deſp'rate, wild and furious; 
Thy prime of zxanhood daring, bold and venturous. Shak. 

By fraud or force the ſuitor train deſtroy, | 
And ſtarting into manhood, ſcorn the boy. Pope's Odyſſey. 


Nothing ſo hard but his valour overcame z which he ſo 
uided with virtue, that although no man was ſpoken of 
Fat he for manhood, he was called the courteous * | 
| | idney. 


neſs; mad to rage. 
Epilepſics and maniacal lunacies uſually conform to the 
age of the moon. | Grew's Coſmel, b. iii. 


ain; open; not concealed z not doubtful; apparent. 

They all concur as principles, they all have their forcible 
operations therein, although not all in like apparent and 
ooker, b. 1. 
That which may be known of God is manifeft in them; 
for God hath ſhewed it unto them. a Rom. i. 19. 

He was fore- ordained before the foundation of the world, 
but was aniſeſt in theſe laſt times for you. 1 Pet. i. 20. 

d Il his Fath 3 coef 
Reſplendent, all his Father manife | 
Ex — 1 : | Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 


hus earch s to ſight the god appear'd. Dryden's An. 
I faw, I ſa him manifeft in view, | 
His voice, his figure, and his geiture knew. Dryden. 


Detected, with of. a 
Caliſtho there ſtood manifeft of ſhame, 
And turn'd a bear, the northern ſtar hecame. 


Dryden. 


You authentick witneſſes I bring, 
Of this my maniſeſt: that never more | 
This hand ſhall combat on the crooked ſhore. Dryden. 


To make appear; to make publick; to ſhew plainly z to 


Thy life did manifeft, thou lov'dſt me not; 
And 3 wilt 3 aſſur'd of it. Shakeſpeare. 
He that loveth me I will love him, and manifeſt myſelf 
u, xiv. 21. 


Ly 


Milton's Agoniſtes. | 


| ſelf looſe to all irre 


MAN 


lible on earth, to preach reformation among us. Hammond, 

. This perverſe commotion | 

tut mauiſeſt thee wor thiett to be heir 
Ot all chings. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii 
f Were he not by law withitood, : 

He'd manifejt his own inhuman blood, Dryden's Juv. 
It may be part of our employment in eternity, to con- 
template the works of God, ani give him the glory of his 
wildom manjeſted in the creation, . Ray on Creation, 
MANIFESTA'TION. #./. [ mazi/eftation, Fri trom mantjeſt.] 

Diicovery publication clear evidence, 8 
Though there be a kind ot natufal right in the noble, wiſe 


neverthelets, tor mani/eftation of this their right; the aflent 
of them who are to be governed ſcemeth — Hooker, 
As the nature of God is excellent, ſo likewiſe is it to 

know him in thoſe glorious manijefations of, himlelf in the 
works of creation and providence. Tulotſon's Sermons, 

Phe lecret manner in which acts of mercy ought to be 
pertormiec, requires this publick marifetation of them at 
the great day. altte: bur, s Sermons, 
MANIFE'STIBLE. adi. [properly mazi/eflable.] Ely to be 


made evident. 


rated in the middle, and equilibrated, Brown's Yule. Err. 


plainly. 2 
We ice zarnifeftly, that ſounds are carried with wind. 
* Bacon. 


already ſpread, while they do not manife/tly endanger the 
| conttitution, = Swift, 
Ma 8 ESS. u. /. [from manifeft.] Perſpicuity; clear 
__ . evidence. | | | | 
MANIFE'STO. n. ſ. [Ttalian.} Publick proteſtation; decla- 
ration. i 2 
It was propoſed to draw up a wanifeflo, ſetting forth the 
grounds and motives of our taking arms, Addiſon. 
MN OD. aj. [many and fold.] Ot different kinds; many 
in number; multiplied ; complicated 5 | 
| When his eyes did her behold, : 
Her heart did ſeem to melt in pleaſures manifold, Fairy 2, 
Terror of the torments xranifeld, 
In which the damned ſouls he did behold, 
| It that the king 8 
Have any way your good delerts forgot, 
Which he confelleth to be manifold, : PEO 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


He bids you name your griefs. 
lity wall maintain upon Edward, Earl 


Spenſer. 


It any man of qua 
of Glo'ſter, that he is a z:azifold traitor, let him appear. 
| 25 e 2 Shakeſpeare, 
They receive -zanifold more in this preſent time, and in 
the world to come lite everlaſting. Luke, xvili. 30. 
To repreſent to the lite the manifold ule of friendihip, lee 
how many things a man cannot do himſelf, Bacon's Efays. 
| They not obeying, | | 
Incurr'd, what cou'd they lets? the penalty; 5 
And manifold in fn, deſerv'd to fall. Milton's Par. Loft, 
My ſcope in this experiment is manifold. Boyle on Colours, 
We are not got further than the borders of the mineral 
&ingdotn; ſo very ample is it, ſo various and manifold its 
productions. Wordwward's Natural Hiſtory. 


Max1rFo'LDeD. adj. [many and fold.) Having many com- 


plications or doubles. | 9 
His puiſſant arms about his noble breaſt, ee 
And manifolded ſliield, he bound about his wriſt, Spenſ. 


I MA'NIFOLDLY. adv. [from manifold. In a manifold man- 
Nebel. | Sp 
Ma'x60. n. /. {[ manzoftan, Fr.] A fruit of the iſle of Java, 


ner. 


country. f Sidney, b. ii. 
MaNn1'GLIONS. z. J. [in gunnery. ] Two handles on the back 
ot a piece of ordnance, caſt after the German form. Bailey, 
MA'NIKIN. 2. /. {manniken, Dutch.] A little man. 

'This is a dear in to you, Sir Toby, _ | 
have been dear to him, lad, ſome two thouſand ſtrong. 
| ED rey : Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
Ma'"NIPLE. z. ſ. [manipulus, Latin.) | | 
1. A handful. Es | 
2. A \mall band of ſoldiers. 5 ä 
MANIPULAR. adj. [from manipulus, Latin. ] Relating to a 

maniple. by | 
MANKILLER. 2. /. [man and killer.) Murderer, 

To kill mankillers man has lawful pow'r, 3 
But not th' extended licence to devour. Dryden's Fables. 
MANKIND. 2. /. [man and kind.} | | 
1. The race or ſpecies of human beings. | | 

Plato witneſſeth, that ſoon after -ankind began to in- 
creaſe, they built many cities. Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 
All nanlind alike require their grace, _ 
All born to want; a miſerable race. Pope's Odyſſey, 
2. Reſembling man, not woman, in form or nature, 
| A mankind witch! hence with her, out o' door: ; 
A molt intelligency bawd!  Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
MA'NLIKE. adj. 3 and /ike.] Having the completion of 

1 4 e 
Such a right manlike man, as Nature often erring, yet 
ſhews ſhe would fain make. — — Sidney, b. ii. 
Ma'NLESS. adj. [man and leſs.) Without men; not manned, 

Sir Walter Raleigh was wont to ſay, the Spaniards were 
ſuddenly driven away with ſquibs ; for it was no more but 
a ſtratagem of fire-boats manleſs, and ſent upon the armada 
at Calais by the favour of the wind in the night, that put 
them in ſuch terror, as they cut their cables. Bacon, 


| MA'NLINESS. 1. J. [from manly.] Dignity ; bravery ; ſtout- 


neſs. | 

Young maſter, willing to ſhew himſelf a man, lets him- 
| larities; and thus courts credit and 
manlineſs in the caſting off the modeſty he has till then been 
kept in. Locke. 


firm; brave; ſtout; undaunted; undiſmayed. 
As did Æneas old Anchiſes bear, | 


So I bear thee upon my manly ſhoulders. Shakeſpeare. | 
Let's briefly put on manly readineſs, 
And meet i th ball together. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


I'll ſpeak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice; and turn two mincing ſteps 
Into a manly ſtride. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Serene and manly, harden'd to ſuſtain 
The load of life, and exercis'd in pain. Dryden's Juv. 
See great Marcellus! how inur'd in toils, | | 
He moves with manly grace. Dryden's An. 
MA'NLY. ad. {from man.] With courage like a man. 
MA'NNA. u. / * 
Manna is properly a gum, and is honey- like juice con- 
creted into a ſolid form, ſeldom ſo dry but it adheres more 
or leis to the fingers in handling : its colour is whitiſh, Leng | 
lowiſh, or browniſh, and it has in taſte the ſweetneſs of ſu- 
gar, and with it a ſharpneſs that renders it very agreeable: 
we are ſupplied with manna from Calabria and Sicily, which 
is the product of two different trees, but which are of the 
ſame genus, being both varieties of the aſh : when the heats 
of ſummer are tree from rain, the leaves, the trunks, and 
branches of both thele trees, ex ſudate a white honey jince, 
which concretes into what we call anna, forming itlelf as 


He was pleaſed himſelf to aſſume, and manifeſt his will in, 


it runs, and according to its different quantity, into . 
| rou 


our fleſh, and fo not only as Cod from heaven, but God vi- 


and virtuous, io govern them which are of ſervile diſpofitionz 


This is ranifeftible in long and thin plates of Reel perfo- 


MA'NIFESTLY. adv. [trom manifeft.] Clearly; evi ently; 


Sedts, in a ſtate, ſeem to be tolerated hecauſe they are 


They were manifoldly acknowledged the ſavers of that 8 


MA'NLY. adj. [from man.] Manlike; becoming a man; 
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roundiſh drops, or long flakes : what flows out of che leaves mannerly names we may palliate the offence, is not modeſty Their actions were covered and diſguiſed with 
of thicſe trees is all natural, but the Italians procure a forced] but cowardice, and a traiterous deſertion of our allegiance | very uſual in times of diſorder, of religion and ry 1 
kind by wounding the trunks and branches: the fineſt πν,j,q&G | to Chriſt. KA, Rogers's Sermons, Haywvard's Fu ice. 
of all is chat which oozes naturally out of the leaves in Au- | MA'NNERLY., adv. Civilly; without rudenels. | The herald and children are cloathed with „ ' 7 
gutt, after the ſcalon of collecting the common manna is When we've lupp'd, ter green ſattin; but the herald's mantle is ltrea om. 6 
over: the French have another fort of anna, produced from We'll nannerly demand thee of thy ltory. Shakeſpeare. cold. Bacon - With 
the larch treee, of a very diiterent genus of the aſh, and the MAN NIK IN. . /. [man and ein, German.] A little man; | Before the ſun, lant, 
very tree which produces oil of turpentine z this is called | a dwarf. : 85 TY Before the heav*ns thou wert, and at the Voice 
Briangon manna, from the country where it is produced: our | MA'NNISH. adj. [from man.] Having the appearance of a4 Of God, as with a mantle, didit inveſt 
black thorn, or ſloetree, ſometimes yields a true manna from] man; bold; maſculine; impudent. The riling world of waters dark and deep. 
the ribs of the leaves in Autumn, but it is in a very ſmall | Nature had proportioned her without any fault, yet alto- Won from the void and formlets infinite, _ 15 
quantity: there is another ſort called the manna Perſia, pro- ether ſeemed not to make up that harmony that Cupid de- By which the beauty of the earth appears Mili. * 
duced from a ſmall prickly ſhrub about four or five feet high, ights in; the reaſon whereot might leem a manniſh counte- | The divers-colour'd mantle which lhe wears, 4 
rowing in Egypt, Armenia, Georgia, and Perſia. The nance, which overthrew that lovely fſweetneſs, the nobleſt Upon looſening ot his mam the eggs fell from hin We 
Hebrews, who had been acquainted with the laſt mentioned | power of womankind, far fitter to prevail by parley than by. | awares, and the eagle was a third time defeated, I. . 
lort of manna, when they found a miraculous food in the de- attle. : | 1 Sidney. Dan Pope for thy misfortune griev'd, * Eirance, 
fart reſembling it, did not ſcruple to call it manna : this was A woman, impudent and manniſb grown, With Kind concern and {kill nas weav'd 
a conjecture the more natural to them, as they ſaw plainly Is not more loath'd than ancfteminate man. Shakeſpeare. A ſilken web; and ne'er ſhall fade 
that this deſcended from the heavei.s in form of a dew, and | When mmanmſh Mevia, that two-handed whore, Its colours: gently has he laid of 
concreted into the globules in which they found it; and the | _Aftrideon hor eback hunts the Tuſcan boar. Dryden. | The mantle ver thy {ad diftreſs, | 
received opinion at that time was, that the Oriental 7zazza MAN OK. 7. J. Lmanoir, old French; manerium, low Latin; And Venus thall the texture bleſs. p. 
was tormed in the ſame manner; that it was a dew from the maner, Armorick. ]. | A ipacious veil from his broad ſhoulders fle Var. 
clouds concreted on the plant, none ſuppoſing, in thoſe ear |. Manor ſignifies, in common law, a rule or government That tet the unhappy Phaeton to view; 4 | 
ly times, that it was the natural juice of the ſhrub upon which a man hath over ſuch as hold land within his fee.“ The flaming chariot and the tteeds it ſhew' 1 
Which it was found: it is however evident, that this was not Touching the originalof theſe zranors, it teems, that, in the And the whole fable in the nAutle olow'd : 41%: 
of the nature of anna, becauſe it melted away as the fun beginning, there was a certain comps or circuit of ground | Ty MA'NTLE. H. a. [ from the noun. ] To del Ali, 
grew hot, whereas manna liardens in that heat. It is but ge by the king to ſome men of worth, for him and his to diſguiſe. | one i de coder; M 
ately that the world were convinced of the miſtake ot mana eirs to dwell upon, and to exerciie {ome juritdiction, more As the morning ſteals upon the night 
being an aerial produce, by an experiment being made by or leſs, within that compals, as he thought good to grant; | Melting the darknets; ſo their riling ſenſes M 
covełing a tree wich {ſheets in the anna ſeaſon, and the ertorming him ſuch ſervices, and paying tuch yearly rent Begin to chace the ign' tant fumes, that myuntle- | 1 
finding as much nenn on it after/ards as on thoſe: which | for the ſame, as he by his grant required : and that afterward Their clearer reaſon, | ; Shak. /d ar'sT 
were open to the air and dew, Manna 13 cciebrated, both!“ this great man parcelled his land to other meaner men, in- Bet DS le T left them | eur! en. 
by the ancients and moderns, as a gentle and mild cathar- | joining them again ſuch ſcrvices and rents as he thought] I' th' filthy zrantled pool beyond your cel] Þ 
i PIR | Hull. good; and by that means, as he became tenant to the King,, There dancing up to th* chins. Shaleſbear 7 l 
It would be well in nired 5 whether manna doth fall but | 10 the infertors became tenants to him : but thole great men, To MA'NTLE. . . [The original of the 118 91 oath _ 2 g 
upon certain herbs, ee only. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | or their poſterity, have alienated theſe manuions and lands1o | * word is not plain. Skinner conliders it as relative arg - 
The manna in heaven will ſuit every man's palate, Locke, 2 them by their prince, and many for capital oftences | panſion of a hentle: as, the banvk muntleth; ſhe { pon * 
MANNER. u. ſ. [manicre, French. I have forfeited them to the King; and thereby they ill re- | wings like a Mantle. e 
1. Form; method. : main in the crown, or are beſtowed again upon others, But | x, To ſpread the wings as a hawk in pleaſure | 
In my divine Emilia make me bleſt. | {| whoſoever poſſeſſes theſe manors, the liberty belonging to | The ſwan with arched neck, 1 
Find thou the Mauner, and the means prepare, . then is real and predial, and therefore remains, though the] Between her white wings mantling, pokes 
Poſſeſſion, more than conquett, is my care. Dryden. | owners be changed. In thele days, a manor rather ſignifies | Her ſtate with oary fect. Milton's Paradi 215 . f 
2. Cuſtom; habit; faſhion. : BEE the juriſdiction and royalty incorporeal, than the land or ſite: | 2, To joy; to revel. 7 Let, b. lu. 
As the manner of ſome is. New Teflament. | for a man may have a. manor in groſs, as the law terms it, - My trail tancy fed with full delight 
3. Certain degice. „5 | |. that is, the right and intereſt of a court-baron, with the per- Dothi bathe in bliis, an! z2antlith molt at eaſe; 
mh It is in a manner done already; |  quiſites thereto belonging. £ | Cobbel. Ne thinks of other heaven, but how it might 5 Mu. 
For many carriages he hath diſpatch'd My parks, my walks, my znanors that T had, Fler heart's deſire with moit contentment pleaſe, Sen“ d 
Jo the ſca-ſide. Shakeſpeare's King John. Eu'n now forſake me; and of all my lands z. To be expanded; to ſpread luxuriantly. n un 
The bread is in a marner common. 1 Sam. xxi. 5. Is nothing left me. N Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. LS, The pair that clad 
It the envy be general in a zzarner upon all the miniſters 5 | Kinſmen of mine, way: Each ſhoulder broad, came anf ng o'er his breaſt 
of an eſtate, it is iruly upon we Rate itſelf. Bacen's EA. By this ſo ſicken d their eſtates, that never With regal ornament, Milion's b aradiſ [ F $3 ( 
| This univerie we have poſleſt, and rul'd - | | They ſhall abound as formerly, O many | | The mantlins vine N M. 
In a m:azner ut our will, th' affairs of earth. Par. Reg. Have broke their backs with laying -raz97 on them _ Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps ö 
Antony Auguitinus does in a manner confeſs the charge. | For this great journey. Shakeſpeare's Ricbard II.] Luxuriant. | Milton's p aradiſi Lf, b.i 
| 5 5 Baker's Riflectious on Learning. | MANQUE'LLER. A. /. Unan and cnellan, Saxon.] A mur- I ſaw them under a green martling vine, MINN 1 
4. Sort; kind. | F I dere; a mankiller z a manſlayer. 3 | | That crawis along the tide of yon ſmall hill * 
LF All manner of men aſſembled here in arms againſt God's This was not Kayne the mangueller, but one of a gentler Plucking ripe A Omg | ö , In 1. 
cace and the king's : we charge you to repair to your d wel- ſpirit and milder ſex, to wit, a woman. Carew. [| You'll ſometimes meet a fop, of niceſt tread, b a 
ling-places, 3 Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p. i. MANSE. 1. J. [manjio, Latin.] A parſonage houſe. Whole maniling peruke veils his empty head = < Ma 
| A love that makes breath poor, and ſpecch unable, | Ma'xs10N. 2. /. ¶nanſio, Latin. FT: ; „ -Yhe with the Nats wentto Swett-:-- 55 a | 
Beyond all marrer of lo much I love you. Shakeſpeare. | 1, Place of reſidence; abode z houle. „„ ae, OS Leaving the nectar'd feaſts of jove; — 
Vat anner of men were they whom ye flew? Judges.“ All theſe are but ornaments of that divine ſpark within | And where his mary waters How, Ta 
Phe city may flourith in trade, and ali zazner of outward | you, which being deſcended from heaven, could not eile- | He gave the mantling vine, to grow e of 
advantages. „„ ENS Altterbury. where pick out ſo {weet a manſion. 5 Stdney. | A trophy to his love. ...  Fenton's Ode i) Lord Gower, tl 
5. Mien; caſt of the look. . . 2 A fault no lets grievous, if lo be it were true, than if ſome | 4, To gather any thing on the ſurface; to truth, - | 
Air and anner are often more expreſſive than words. {| king ſhould build his anfcu-houte by the model of Solo- here ares ſort of men, whoſe viſages 8 
| 8 3 : Clariſſa. man's palace, | 8 Hlooler, b. v. Do cream and mantlelike a ſtanding pond; Ma 
Some men have a native dignity in their manrer, which | To leave his wife, to leave his babes, I And do a wilful ſtillneſs entertain 155 1. ( 
will procure them more regard by a look, than others can His manſion, and his titles in a place, © | Withpurpoteto be dreſt in an opinion | | 
obtain by the moſt imperious commands. Clarija. | From whence himſelf does fly? he loves us not. Shakeſp. Of wiſdom, gravity, profound conceit. Shakeſpeare, ct 
6. Peculiar way. | * re | Thy manſion wants thee, Adam, rife | It drinketh freſh, flowereth, and antleth excrudirgly, 
If I melt into melancholy while I write, I ſhall be taken Firſt man, of men innumerable ordain'd; No n Hiſtary, N. 6. m 
in the miei ner; and I tit by one too tender to theſe impreſ- | Firſt father! call'd by thee, I come thy uide WE From plate to plate your eye-balls roll, | th 
ſions. | | Donne s Letters. | To the garden of bliſs, thy ſeat — Milton. And the brain dances to the ng bowl. Pate Har, 
It can hardly be imagined how great a difference was m| A manſion is provided thee: more fair Is. To ferment; to be in ſprightly elan. | to 
the humour, diſpolition, and manner, of the army under E- Than this, and worthy Heav'n's peculiar care, | When maxtiing blood m. 
ex, and the other under Waller. Clarendon, b. viii. Not tram'd of common earth, Dryden. Flow'd in his lovely checks: when his bright eyes th 
Some few touches of 1 our lordſhip, which I have endea- | 2, Reſidence; abode. — | „ Sparkl'd with youthful fires; when ev'ry grace 2, 
; voured to expreſs after your Manner, nave made whole poems 'T hele poets near our princes ſleep, | 4 Shone in the father, which now crowns the for. Crick, | 
of mine to pats with approbation. Dryden's Tuv. And in one grave their h i keep. Denbam. MNT UA. 2. /. {this is perhaps corrupted from manteany r 
As man is known by his company, fo a man's company | MANSLAUGHTER. . J. Len and ſlaughter, ] I. French.} A lady's gown. | 3. 
may be known by his uννꝓũer of expieiling himlelf. Swwfr. | 1, Murder; deſtruction of the human ſpecies, = | Not Cynthia, when her mantua's pinn'd awry, 
7. Way; ſort. . „ The whole pleaſure of that book ſtandeth in open παπ -“ Eier felt ſuch rage, reſentment, and deſpair, toc 
The temptations of proſperity inſinuate themſelves aftera | laughter and bold bawdry. Aſcham's e te: As thou, ſad virgin! for thy raviſ'd hair. Pete. N 
| gentle, but Very power ul, 1Anner. Atterbury. 9 8 To overcome in battle, and ſubdue | How naturally do you apply your hands to each othu's tre 
9 $. Character of the mind. : | „ Nations, and bring home ſpoils, with infinite | lappets, ruffles, and 22artuas.” 5 _ ze 
|} His princes are as much diſtinguiſhed by their mannersas | - Manſiaughter, (hal be held the higheſt pitch - | MANTUAMAKER. z. f. [ es and maker.) Oue vio un 
"_ by their dominions; and even thoſe among them, whole] Ot human glory. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. | makes gowns tor women. 1 ne 
4 characters ſeem wholly made up of courage, differ from one | 2, [In law.] The act of killing a man not wholly without | By proſeſtion a mantuamater : Jam employed by the molt 10 
" another as to the particular kinds. 2 Addiſon. | tault, though without malice, | | WD faſhionable ladies, ' Adidifon's Guarda. 1. A 
1 . Manners in the plural. General way of life; morals; ha- MAN SLAYER. z. /. [man and flay.] Murderer; one that Ma'N UAL. adj. [manualis, Latin; manuel, Trench. 
* bits. | AD | | has killed another. | | :. Performed by the hand. | 
— Tue kinds of muſick have moſt operation upon manners: Cities for refuge for the manſlayer. Numb. xxxv. 6. The ſpeculative part of painting, without the afſiltanceof 
AM as, to make them warlike; to make them oft and efteminate, | MANSU'ETE. adj. [ranſuetus, Latin.) Tame; gentle; not | manual operation, can never attain to thut perfection wii ] 
| 805 x Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 114. | ferocious; not wild. | | | . is its object. Wow Dryden Dujrijays 4 
| Every fool carries more or leſs in his face the ſignature of | This holds not only in domeſtick and marſuete birds; for | 2. Uſed by the hand. 
| | | his 2arrers, though more legible in {ome than others. then it might be thought the effect of cicuration or inſtitu- The treaſurer obliged himſelf to expiate the infury, 0 
1 . | L Eflirange's Fables. | tion, but alſo in the wild. | Ray on Creation. | - procure ſome declaration under his majeſty's ſign 2. ! 
i We bring our aB ners to the bleſt abodes, Ma'NSUETUDE. 2. /. [manſuetude, French; manſuctude, | | Bs 8 | Claren. 
5 And think what pleaics us mult pleaſe the gods. Dryden. Latin. Tamenels; 8 l Ma'NUAL. 2. . A ſmall book, ſuch as may be caimied u E 
i 10. In the plural,] Ceremonious behaviour; {tudied civi- The angry lion did preſent his paw, | 1 the hand. bs if 
MN lity. . | f 2 5 Which by confent was given to anſuetude; | This manual of laws, ſtiled the confeſſor's laws, comm 
The time will not allow the compliment, | The fearful hare her ears, which by their law * but few heads. '  Hale's Common Law e Eil l 
5 Which very manners urge. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. Humility did reach to fortitude. Herbert. In thoſe prayers which are recommended to the ule of de 
lt Theſe 3 accidents mult excule my manners, MA'NTEL. 2. /. [mantel, old French.] Work raiſed before] devout derb of your church, in the manuals and Wh 1 
| That ſo neglected you. Shakeſpeare's Othello. a chimney to conceal it, whence the name, which originally | allowed them in our own language, they would be careful 0 : 
4 Our griets and not our manners reaſon now. Shakeſp. | fignities à cloak. 8 On have nothing they thought ſcandalous, Killing. 5 
1 25 Ungracious wretch, a From the Italians we may learn how to raiſe fair mantels Max UBIAL. adj. [manubie, Latin.) Belonging % b 
2 Fit for the mountains and the barbarous caves, _ within the rooms, and how to diſguile the ſhatts of chianies. | taken in war. | he Dis a" Is 
3 Where manners ne*er were prench'd. _ Shakeſpeare. 1 Musotton s Architecture. | MANUBRIUM. n. /. Latin. ] A handle. 4 : 4 
+ Dear Kate, you and I cannot be confined within the weak If you break any china on the mantletree or cabinet, ga- Though the ſucker move eafily enough up and ds . a 
4 liſt of a country's faſhion: we are the makers of manners, ther up the tragments. . Swift. | the cylinder by the help of the manubrium, yet ii the mA f 
1 Kate, | | Shakeſpeare's Henry V. | MANTELE'T. 2. J. [mantelet, French.] ' brium be taken off, it will require a conliderablc ay 
| Good Manners bound her to mvite FT. A {mall cloak worn by women. | move it. | . wi 
F The ſtranger dame to be her guelt that night. Dryden. 2. [In fortification.] A kind of moveable penthouſe, made of | Manupu'cT10N. 2. f. Lnanuductio, Latin.) Guidance 9 
1 None but the careleſs and the confident would ruſh rudely | pieces of timber ſawed into planks, which being about three | the hand. | | | 2 
| into the preſence of a great man: and ſhall we, in our ap-] inches thick, are nailed one over another to the height of | We find no open tract, of conſtant manu luctim: U. \ 
| _ plications to the great God, take that to be religion, which] almoit fix feet: they are generally caſed with tin, and ſet] labyrinth, Preface to Bro vc Fulgar E þ 
the common reaſon of mankind will not allow to be 2zaz- | upon little wheels; ſo that in a ſiege they may be driven be- 1 hat they are carried by the manudution ot en ts 
ner. ? | South's Sermons. | fore the pioneers, and ſerve as blinds to ſhelter them from | dent from the conttant Readineſs and regularity c ty, 1. 
FTaͤaoour paſſion bends the enemy's ſmall- hot: there are other anutelets covered on | tion. i e Man 
15 Its force againſt your nearelt friends; the top, whereof the miners make uſe to approach the walls This is a direct nanuduction to all kind of fin, by beg col 
Which meaners, decency, and pride, 45 : of a town or cattle. | Harris. the conſcience with undervaluing perſuaions pee 
| | Have taught you from the world to hide. . Swift. | MANTIUGER, 7. . [man and tizer.] A large monkey or ba- malignity and guilt even of the foulelt., Sout my au- 1 
hi M-a"u%NERLINESS, 2. /. [from mannerly.] Civility; ceremo- | boon, 9) MANUFACTURE. z. /. {manus and facts, Latin; 7 
nious complaiſance. | Near theſe was placed, by the black prince of Monomo- | ture, French. } 5 4 
Others out of manrerlineſs and reſpect to God, though tapas's ſide, the glaring cat-a-mountain, and the man- mi- 1, The practice of making any piece of workmanſhip. ] 
they deny tis univerial foul of theuniverſe, yet have deviſed micking mantiger. Arbuthnot and Pope. | 2. Any thing made by art. | 
ſeveral ſyſtems of the univerie, Hale's Origin of Mankind, | MANTLE, . fe (mantel, ra A kind of cloak or gar- Heav'n's pow'r is infinite: earth, air, and let, 12. 5 
MavNERLY. adj. [from marner.) Civil; ceremonious; ment thrown over the reſt of the dreſs. The manujafure maſs the making pow obey 1125, fl j 
complaitant. . We, well-cover'd with the night's black mantle, The peaſants are cloathed in a — . Kind - Few in [taht Nis 
Tut, tut; here is a mannerly forbearance. Shakeſp. At unawares may beat down Edward's guard, manufacture of the country. Ang 1 1 
„Let me have. And ſeize himſelf. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. | To MAN UAC TUR E. v. a. [L manufactirtr, Freoe'4 
What thou think'ſt meet, and is moſt ener. | Poor Tom drinks the green mantle of the ttanding pool. make by art and labour; to form by workmanlliP: Wo 
Shakeſpeare. . | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | MANUFACTURER. . 7. [ uanufacturier „Frueh 
Fools make a mock at fin, affront the God whom we The day begins to break, and night is fled, gacturus, Lat.] A workman z an artificer. arg; of 
ſerve, and vility religion; not to oppole them, by whatever Whole pitchy mantle over- veil'd the earth. Shakgfeare, | In the practices of artificers and the nanifadlaſt, "uw 
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20S kinds, the end being propoſed, we tind out ways of | 


s for the leveral utes of human lite, Watts. 


ing thing : 3 | 
compolng 1 [ manumilts, Latin. ] To let tree; to 


CF MANUMISE. D. 4. 
nils from flavery. 1 : : 
. conitant reportof a danger ſo eminent run through the 
3 even into the deep dungeons, by the compat- 
anumiſed ſla ves. Kviles s Hijt. of the Turks. 
He preſents 1 | 
| enown'd tor picty and force, IS 
ere nraniinis #1 and matchlets horſe. Waller, 
Max OMISSION. . Je Lnanumilſion, Fr. manimfpio, Lat.] 
Te act of SWI liberty to flaves. i 3 
Slaves WOrc iron rings until their 72:47 «miſſion or prefer- 
ment. 2 Brown's lgar Erro. 6, Iv. 
The pileus was ſomewhat like r ber ly mbol 
f liberty, and theretore given to flaves at their 2anuwmy/ 00. 
x Arbuthnot o Cin. 
70 MANU ui r. v. a. {manumitto, Latin.] To relcaſe from 


flavery 


whole cailie, 
fion of certain 77? 


Jrudgeries to vice, under which thote remain who live with- 
dit God. Government of the Tongue. 
Thou wilt beneath the burthen bow, | 
And glad receive the aH,⁰ölt ug blow 
On uy mav'd ftaviik head. 


This book gives an account of the manuradle lands in 
every Manor. Hal:'s Origin of Mankind. 
- ; y 2713 \ Tr } * a 
MaxURANCE. . . [from manure} 4 gncuiture; culti- 
ration. An obſolete word, worthy of revival, 

4 * . —_ * * —_ 4 . 
Although there thould none of them tall by the ſword, yet 
they being kept from zZ2arurarce, and their cattle from run- 

| Lined noftra nt they 04 Re ON 
ning abroad, by thts hard rettramt they would quickly de- 


your one another. Spenſer ou Ireland. | 


MANURE. v. 4. [manouvrer, French. ] 
1. Jo cultivate by manual labour.“ f 
They mock our Icant 2Manuurimg, and. require f 
More hands than ours to lop chem wanton growth. Mit. 
+, To dung; to fatten with compolits 
Fravments of thells, reduced by the agitation of the ſea to 
wider, are ufed tor the nanuring ot land. Woodward, 
Revenge her flaughter'd citizens, TR 
; 7 by * ; N * 4 * TE 1 * 
Or liare their tate . tue corps ot halt her {enate | 
Maziurethefelds of J hettaly, while we 5 
Sit here, deliberating in cold debates. Addijon's Cato. 
Mek. . /. [from che verb.] Soil to be laid on lands; 
dung er comhoit to fatten land. Dy | 
hen the Nile from Pharian fields is fled, | 
nen the Nile from Pharian fields is fied, 
Thotut moanrewith heav nly fire is warm'd, Dreden. 
Mud maxcs an exiraordinary manure tor land that is 


(ny. Mortmer's Huſbandry. | 


MaxUREMENT. #. J. [from manure.) Cultivation; un- 

proveenent. 8 2 5 rs 1 
The 1anureoment of wits is like that of ſoils, where before 

the pains of tilling or lowing, men conſider what the mould 
will-bear, | Wotton on Education. 

MaxURkenR, . ſ. [from the verb.] He who manures land; 
ah bendwan. | 8 | 

MaxuscriPT. 2. /. [maruſcrit, French; nanuſcriptui, 


Latin.] A book written, not printed. 
A collection ot rare manuſcripts, exquiſitely written in A- 
rabick, and fought in the molt remote parts by the diligence 


of Erpenius, the molt excellent linguiit, were upon ale to 


the Jeluits. = Hg Wotton. 
| Her majeſty has peruſed the 2rau/cript of this opera, and 
eiven it her approbation.. Dryden s PLedicat. to K. Arthur. | 
May. adj. comp. more, fuperl. 1. | maeng, Saxon. }] 
1, Contilting of a great number; numerous; more than few. 
Ourenemy, and the deſtroyers of our country, flew many 
of us. 5 „5 Jug. xvi, 24. 
When many atoms deſcend in the air, the ſame caule which 
maxes them be hu, makes them be light in proportion to 
their multitude, Digby en the Soul. 
The apoſtles never gave the leaſt directions to Chrittans 
to appeal to the biſhop of Rome tor a determination of the 
many differences. which, in thoie tuncs, happened among 
them. | Tiuilolſon s Sermons. 
2. Marking number indefinite. | ny 
Both men and women, as h nv as were willing-hearted, 
rought bracelets. - EP 
3. Powerful; with 10%, and in low language. | 
Ty come to vie power and expence with thoſe that are 
tooligh, and 2% many, for them. L Efirange's Fables. 
Mixy, z. J. [This word is remarkable in the Saxon for its 
frequent ule, being written with. twenty variations: mæne- 
deo, MXNEFO, mæmzeo, mæmigo, memzu, mæmo, mæ- 
mu, men, geo, mane geo, mamzu, manze, mamzo, me- 
negeh, mene go, MENEFU, memzeo, memzo, memzu, me- 
% MEmu, | | W 
L Amuliitudez a company; a great number; people. 
Atter him the ratcal zany rang  - 
Heaped together in rude rabblement. 
O thou tund 2azy ? with what loud applauſe 
Dich it thou beatheav*n with blefling Bolingbroke. Shak, 
I had a purpoſe now | wy 
Jo leadour many to the Holy Land; 
Leit reſt and lying ſtul might make them look N“ 
Too near into my ſtate. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


ie vulgar and the many ave fit only to be led or driven, 
dut by no means fit to guide themielves. . South's Sermons. 
here parting from the king the chiefs divide, 
And wheeling Euſt and Welt, betore their may ride. 
SIE en NE | Dryden. 
Heis liable to a great many inconveniences every moment 
# his life, Tilletſon's Sermens. 
deeing a great mary in rich gowns, he was amazed to find 
that pertons of quality were up 40 early, 
1 5 | Addiſon's Freeholder. 
hen 1t is uſed before a fingular noun, ſceins to be 
Uidltantive, . | 
Thou art acollop of my fleſh, 
v1 thy ſake have I ſhed manya tear. Shakeſpeare. 
Few 18 elt with enemies, the meaneſt of which is not 
out many and many a way to the wreaking of a malice, 


Broad were their collars too, and every one 
bw lar «out with 22a7y a coſtly ſtone. 
4 %% A child can have the diſtinct clear ideas of two and 
as. before he has any idea of infinite, Locke. 
ure is uled much in compolition, 

WWICOTOURE „ inet” oo * by 
obey RED. 4. . Lan and Solar, )] Having many 

x. + ; 
ml manzcoloured meſſenger, that ne'er 
obey the voice of Jupiter. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

i cars not me, but on the other {ide 

Lane“ d peacock having ſpy'd, 


Der him and me. Donne. 
pots Weary majeity of ſpades appears; 
bo Bed. 008 way leg, to fight reveal'd, 
rc 1 5 on . N ** 7 — 
Wyrconz ls Manycoloured rube conccal'd. Pete. 


ay; ERED. adj. {mary and corner.] Polygonal; 

Wing many corners. of 76 5 
Where Search thoſe manycorner'd minds, 

M woman s crooked fancy turns and winds, Dryden. 


Nrug' . X , 
E ADED, adi. [many and bead.) Having many heads, 


Hep o manunit and releaſe him from thote ſervile 


Dryden's Fuvennl. | 
KARL E. adj. [it ] Capabie of cultivation. 
MAxXURABLE. 4. J. (irom manure ] Capavte of cultivation. 


Exod. xxXv. 22. 


Fairy Queen, | 


„A care-craz'd mother of a many children, Shakeſpeare. | 


L" Efirange's Tables. | 
Dryden. | 


MAR 


the manyheaded tyranny, prevailed with the reſt to wake 
Sedrey, b. iii. 


Mulidorus their chief. | 
: The proud Dueſſa came 
High mounted on her manyheaded beaſt, 
4 he manzheaded beait hath broke, 


Or ſhaken trom his head, the royal yoke, Denham. 
Thote were the preludes of his tate, 

That torm'd his manhood to tubdue 

The hydra of the marybeaded hifling crew. Dryden. 


Maxx LANGUAGE D. adj. [many and language.] Having 

many languages. 5 7 
Seck Atridcs on the Spartan ſhore 

He, wand'ring long, a wider circle made, 

And manylanguag'd nations has ſurvey'd, 


Pope's O. IAH. 


Fairy Ace. 


MaANYPE'OPLED. adj. Lan and feople.] Numeroutly Po- 


pulous, 
He from the manypeopl'd city flies; 
Contemns their labours, and the drivers cries. & and)ys. 
MANYTI MES, anadverbial phrate, Often; frequently, 
They are Roman catholick in the device and legend, 


which are both of them manytimes taken out of the Scrip- 


tures. A. liliſon on Anctent Medals, 
Map. u. . [mappe, low Latin.] A geographical picture on 
which lands and leas are delineated according to the longi- 
tude and latitude. 
Zeimane carneſtly entreated Dorus, that he would beſtow 
a map ot his little world upon her, that the might ſee whe- 
ther it were troubled with tuch unhabitable climies of cold 
delpairs, and hot rages, as her's was. Siauey. 


J will take the mop of Ireland, and lay it before me, and 


mace mine eyes my ichoolmaſters, to give my underitand- 
ing to judge of your plot. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Old coins are like fo many maps for explaining the an- 
cient geography. 
O'er the map my finger taught to itray, 
Crofts many a region marks the winding way; 
From ſca to ſca, from realm to real 1 rove, ; | 
And grow a mere geographer by love. Tickell, 
To Mar. v.a. from the noun. ] Jo delineate; to ſet down. 
Jam near to the place where they thould meet, it Pitanio 
have mafp"d it right. Shakcpeare's Cymbeline. 


MAPLE 1 Fee. 1. . 


The zzaple tree hath jagged or angular leaves; the ſeeds 


grow two together in hard-winged vellels ; there are ſeveral 
tpecies, of which the greater ape is tallcly called the ſyca- 
more tree; the common maple is a tree frequent in hedge- 
rows. EO 
3 The platane round, 


The carver holme, the apple ſeldom inward ſound. 


Addijon on Ancient Coins, 


Millar. | 


Spenſer. | 


Of the rotteneſt aH e wood burnt to aſhes they make a 
ſtrong lye. |  Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


MA'PPERY. 2. . [from a.] The art of planning and de- 
ligaing. | | 


| Hanmer, 
The ſtil] and mental parts, ä 
That do contrive how many hands ſhall ſtrike 

When fitnets calls them on ; | | 
They call this bedwork, 2app*ry, cloſet war,  Shakeſp. 


To Mak. v.a. [amyppun, Saxon. ] To injure; to ſpoil; to 


hurt; to miſchiet; wo damage. Oblolete, 
Lois is no ſhame; nor to be leſs than foe, 
But to be lefler than himſelf, doth mar 0 
HBoth looſer's lot, and victor's praile alſo. Fairy Queen. 
teaching, to, the marring and maiming of the ſcholar in 
learning. e Ajcham's Schoolmaſter. 
| Wen prieſts are more in words than matter, 
When brewers marr their malt with water. Shakeſpeare, 
1 I Lig you ar no more trees with writing ſongs in their 
barks. | 


El pray you mar no more of my verſes withreading them 
iy. 


ill-tavoured. _ Shakeſpeare's AsYou Like It. 


Beware thine honour, be not then difgrac'd, 
Take care thou mar not when thou think'tt to mend. 
| Fairfax. 
Aumarle became the man that all did zzar, | 
Whether through indiſcretion, chance, or worſe. Daniel. 
The ambition to prevail in great things is leſs harmtul 
than that other, to appear in every thing ; for that breeds 
confuſion, and zzarrs buſineſs, when great in dependencies! 
| . es Bacon's Eſſays. 
0] could we ſee how cauſe from cauſe doth ſpring ! 
How mutually they link'd and folded are: 
Andhear how oft one diſagreeing ſtring 
The harmony doth rather make than marr ! 
3 Ire, envy, and deſpair, 
Marr'd all his borrow'd viſage, and betray'd : 
Him counterfeit.  _ Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Had ſhe been there, untimely joy through all | 
Mens hearts diffus'd, had ar the tuncral, Waller. 
| fl Mother! | 
*Tis much unſafe my fire to diſobey : 
Not only you provoke him to your coſt, | 
Hut mirth is -rarr'd, and the good cheer is loſt, Dryden. 
MARANATHA. u. ſ. [Syriack.] It ſignifies, the Lord comes, 
or, the Lord is come : it was a form of the denouncing or 
anathematizing among the Jews. St, Paul pronounces, It 


Davies. 


The matter may here only ſtumble, and perchance fall in | 


4 


any love not the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, let him be anathema ma- 


 rauatha, which is as much as to ſay, May'ſt thou be de- 


voted to the greateſt of evils, and to the utmoſt ſeverity of 


God's judgments; may the Lord come quickly to take ven- 


geance of thy crimes. | : 

MaRra'SMUs. 2. /. [AE, from Haft;.] A conſump- 

tion, in which perſons waſte much of their ſubſtance. Quin. 
Pining atrophy, LY ; 

Maraſmus, and wide-walling pettilence. Milt. Par. Loft. 

A maraſmus imports a conſumption following a fever; a 


Calmet. | 


conlumption or withering of the body, by reaſon of a na- 


tural extinction of the native heat, and an extenuation of 
the body, cauſed through an immoderate heat. Harvey, 


| MARBLE. 2. J. [marore, French; marmor, Latin.) 


1. Stone uſed in ſtatues and elegant buildings, capable of a 
bright poliſh, and in a ſtrong heat calcining into lime. 
He plies her hard, and much rain wears the marble. 
| | | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. Sabeſp. 
Thou marble hew'ſt, ere long to part with breath, 
And houles rcar'ſt, unmindful of thy death. Sandys. 
Some dry their corn infected with the brine, 
Then grind with zzarbles, and prepare to dine. Dryden, 
The two flat ſides of two pieces of marble will more catily 
approach each other, between which there is nothing but 
water or air, than if there be a diamond between them; not 


that the parts of the diamond are more ſolid, but becaulc the | 


parts of water being more cafily ſeparable, give way 10 the 
approach of the two pieces of marble, Locke. 
Little balls of marble with which children play. : 
Marbles taught him percuſſion, and the Jaws of motion; 
nut- crackers the ule of the leaver. Arbuthnet and Pope. 
3. A ſtone remarkable for the ſculpture or inſcription j as, the 
Oxford marbles, | i 
MA'RBLE. adj, 
1. Made of marble. 
Pygmalion's fate revers'd is mine, 
His marble love took fleſh and bloud, 
All that I worſhipp'd as divine, 


2. 


ot the wiler ſeeing that a popular hc i indeed | 


That beauty, uow tis underttood, 


| 


| | ſand perlons. 


- 


MAR 
Appears to have no more of life, 


aan that whereof he fram'd his wife. 
2. Variegated, or red like »arbte, 


3 E . 4 . ” : | | 
Shall I fee far-tetched inventions? ſhall T labour to la 

marble colours overmy ruinous thoughts ? or rather, though 
the pureneſs ot my virgin mind be tained, let me 1 tue 


true lunplicity of my word, 2 Stdney, b. u. 

The appendix ſhall be printed by itſelf, ſtitched, and with 

a marble cover, 5 Savift; 

To MARBLE, v. a. [marbrer, French, from the noun. ] 10 
variegate, or vein like marble, | 

A thect of very well leck ed marbled paper «did not cait any 


: Boyle on Colours, 
| | Marian 
Marble with ſage the hard'ning cheeſe ſhe preſs'd, 
And yellow butter Marian's fill profels'd. Gay's Paſt, 
MARBLEHEARTED. a. [marble and Heart.] Cruel; in- 
ienbblez hard-hearted. | 
Ingratitude! thou 2arblehenrted fiend, 

More hideous, when thou thew'lt thee in achild, 
Ian the ſea moniter. Shakeſpeare's king Lear. 
Ma'kCasiTE, 2. . | 7 

Ihe term marcaſite has been very improperly uſed by 
lome tor biſmuth, and by others for zink: the more accu- 
rate writers however always expreſs a ſubſtance different from 
either of theſe by it, ſulphureous and metallick. The mar- 
cajite is a tolid hard foil, of an obſcurely and irregularly 


or in the fiſlures of ſtone: the variety of forms this mineral 
puts on is almolt endlets : as it is generally found among 
the ores of metals, it is frequently impregnated with parti- 
cles of them, and of other toflile bodies, and thence aftumes 
various colours and degrees of hardneſs. There are however 


another of a bright filver, and a third of a dead white: the 
livery one ſeems to be peculiarly meant by the writers on 
the Materia Medica. Marcafite is very frequent in the 
mines of Cornwall, where the workmen call it mundick, 
but more ſo in Germany, where they extract vitriol and ſvl- 
phur from it, betides which it contains a quantity of arſe - 
nick. | : ; Fo ill, 
The writers of minerals give the name pyrites and marca- 
ſites inditterently to the fame ſort of body: ſ reſtrain the name 
ot pyrites wholly to the nodules, or thoſe that are found 
lodged in ſtrata that are ſeparate: the marca/ite is part of the 
perpendicular hiſures, 


Woodwward*s Meth. Foffils. 


the earth, and particularly in zzarcaſites, unites itſelf to the 
other ingredients of the ite, which are bitumen, iron, 
copper, and earth, and with them compounds alum, vitriol, 
and ſulphur: with the earth alone it compounds alum z with 
the meral alone, or metal and earth together, it compounds 
Vitriolz and with the bitumen and earth it compounds ſul- 


thoſe three minerals, Newton's Opticks. 
Here 1r@rca/ites in various figures wait, 
Jo ripen a true metallick ſtate. 
Makch. 2. /. [trom Mars.] The third month of the year, 
March is drawn in tawny, with a fierce aſpect, a helmet 
upon his head, to ſhew this month was dedicated to Mars. 

. 5 Peacham on Draaving. 

To MARCH, wv. n. [marcher, French, tor varicare, Menage 3 

trom Mars, Junius. e . 

1. To move in military form. 85 5 
Well march we on, ; 

To give obedience where 'tis truly -. d. Shakeſpeare. 
. . in battle array with his power Jud. Ar- 
mxad. 

8 4 Maccabeus marched forth, and flew five-and-twenty thou 
25 2 Mac. xii. 26. 
y father, when ſome days before his death 

He ordered me to Hiarch for Utica, - ' 7.75 

Wept o'er me. 3 Addiſon's Cato. 
2. To walk in a grave, deliberate, or ſtately manner. | 
Plexirtus finding that if nothing elſe, famine would at laſt 


creep where by pride he could not march. 
Doth York intend no harm to us, 
That thus he 2zarcheth with thee arm in arm. 
Our bodies, cry footſtep that they make, 
March towards death, anc at laſt they die, 
| Like thee appear, 
Like thee, great ſon of Jove, like thee, 
When clad in riting majeſty, | 
Thou marcheft down o'er Ditos? LD 
The power of wiſdom march'd before. Pope Odyſſey, 


Sidiey, b. ii. 
8 hakeſp; 


Davies. 


To MARCH. wan. | 
1. To put in military movement. 
Cyrus marching his army for 
of ſnow, the dazzling ſplendour of its whitenets prejudiced 
the ſight of very many of his foldiers, Boyls on Colours. 
2. Tobring in regular proceſſion. 1 
March them again in fair array, 
And bid them form the happy day; 
The happy day deſign'd to wait 
On Wilſiam's fame, and Europe's fate. 
MARCH. 2. ſ. [marcher, French. 1 4 
1. Movement; journey of ſoldiers. | 
Theſe troops came to the army harraffed with a long and 
weuriſome march, and caſt away their arms and garments, 
and fought in their ſhirts, Bacon's War with Spain. 
Who ſliould command, by his Almighty nod, | 
Theſe cholen troops, unconſcious of the road, 
And unacquainted with th' appointed end, 
Their marches to begin, and thither tend. 
Their march begins in military ſtate. 
Vanity of Human Wiſhes. 


Prior. 


Blackmore 


2. Grave and folemn wal ec. 
Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden ry os to join 

The varying vere, the full reſounding line, 
The long majeſtick arch, and energy divine. 
3. Deliberate or laborious walk. 5 5 
We came to the roots of the mountain, and had a very 
troubleſome arch to gain the top of it. Addiſin en Italy. 
4, Signals to move. | | 


Pope. 


longer ſtay, but forward they go e, towards Neoſtat. 
HKunolles's Hflory of the Tur ke, 
5. Marches, without ſingular. ¶narcu, Gothick; meapnc, 

Saxon; marche, F Rene] Borders; limits; confines, 

- - They of thole marches 
Shall be a wall ſufficient to detend | 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. Shakeſpeare. 
The Engliſh colonies were enforced to keep continual 
guards upon the borders and marches round them. Davies. 
It is not fit that a king of an iſland ſhould have any marches 
or borders but the four ſeas. Davies on Ireland. 


MA'RCHER. . ſ. {from marcheur, French. ] Preſident of he 
marches or borders. 

Many of our Engliſh lords made war upon the Welſtmen 

at their own charge; the lands which they gained they held 


Davies on Ireland. 


to their own uſe; they were called lords arcbers, and had 


royal libertics. 


TH  MA'RCHIONESS: 


of its diitinct colours upon the wall with an equal diffution. | 


foliaceous ſtructure, of a bright glittering appearance, and 
naturally tound in continueck beds among the veins of ores, 


' only three diſtinct ſpecies of itz one of a bright gore colour, 


matter that eitherconttitutes the ſtratum, or is lodged in the 


Ihe acid talt diffolved in water is the ſame with oil of ſul- 
phur per campanam, and abounding much in the bowels of 


Phur: whence it contes to pats, that zzarca/ites abound with 


Garth's Diſpenſatory. : 


ud. 1.135 - 


| bringahim to deſtruction, thought better by humbleneſs to 


Prior. 


divers days over mountains 


The drums preſently ſtriking up a march; they make no 
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MAR 


Ma'ecnoxess. #./. feminine, formed by adding the Eng- 
liſh female termination to the Latin marchio.] The wife of 
a marquis. | ; : | 
| The king's majeſt 
Does purpoſe honour to you, no leſs flowing | 
Than marchisne/s of Pembroke, Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
From a private gentlewoman he made me a marchioneſs, 


and from amarchionejs a 2 and now he intends to crown MARIORAM. A. /. ¶narjorana, Lat. mar j 


my innocency with the glory of martyrdom. Bacon. 

The lady marchionefs, his wite, ſolicited very agen 

the timely prelervation of her huſband. Clarendon, b. vin, 

MARCHPANE. n./. [maſſepane, French. ] A kind of tweet 

bread, or bilcuit. | By 
Along whole ridge juch bones are met, 8 

Like comfits round in -marchpane ſet. Sidney, b. ii. 

Ma'K CID. adj. [morcidus, Latina. ] Lean; pining; withered. 

A burniag colliquative fever, the lofter parts being melt- 

ed away, the heat continuing its aduſtion upon the dner and 

fleſhy parts, changes into a marcid fever. Harvey on Conſ. 

He on his own tith pours the nobleſt oil; 

That to your marcid dying herbs aflign'd, | 
By the rank fell and tau betrays its kind, Dryden. 
Ma'xCOUR. 2. /. [marcor, Latin.] Leannels ; the ſtate of wi- 

thering ; waſte ot fleth. 


Conlidering the exolution and languor enſuing the ation | 


of venery in tome, the extenuation and ,arcour in others, 


it much abridgeth our days. Brown's Vulgar H“, b. iii. 


A marcour is either imperfect, tending to alefler wither- 


ing, which is curable; or perfect, that is, an entre wilting | 


ot the body, excluding all means of cure. Harvey on Con. 
MARE. 2. /. {[mane, Saxon. | 
"3 The female of a here. 
A pair of courſers born of heav'nly breed, 
Who:n Circe {tole from her celeſtial hre, 
By tubſtituting 9@7es, produc'd on earth, 


Whoſe wombs conceiv'd a more than mortal birth. Dryd. 


i. (F rom mara, the name of a ſpirit imagined by the nations 
of the north to torment flecpers.] A kind of torpor or itag 
nation, which feems to prels the ſtomach with a weight; t 

night hag. $9, 
Mab, his merry queen by night, 
Beſtrides young folks that hc upright, 
In elder times the mare that hight, | BY 
Which plagues them out of meaſure, Drayton's Nymph. 
Muſhrooms caute the incubus, or the 22ar in the ſtomach. 


Bacer's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 546. | 


 MxX'RESCHAL. 7. To [mareſchal, French, derived by Junius 


trom mare, the female of an horſe.] A chief commander 


Ot an army. LET | LETS 
O William, may thy arms advance, 
That he may loſe Dinant next year, „ 

And lo be mareſchal ot France. x Prior. 

Ma'RGA g 1E. 2. /. L Margarita, Latin; marguerite, French. ] 

A pearl. | | 


Silver is the ſecond metal, and ſignifies purity z among the 


planets it holdeth wich luna, among precious itones with the | 


margarite or pearl, l. 
M-"RGARITLS. 7. /. An herb. 
MARGE: © :. 7 „ e 
Ma'RGENT. fz. /. Largo, Latin; marge, French. ] 

NMAK GIN. „ 5 
1. The border; the brink; the edge; the verge. 
lle diew his flaming {word, and ſtruck 
At him {> fiercely, that the upper marge T 
Ot his ſcvenfold ihieid "_ it took. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
e | 1 


* 


2 eee, 
Ainſrworib. 


— 
— 


by | ver tince - 
Met we on hill, in dale, fotceſt, or mead, 
Or on the beached margent of the Ia. 

An ay crowd came ruſhing where he ſtood, 


Which ulld the z2arg:7 of the fatal flood. Dryder's. En. | 
2. The edge of a page left blank, or filled with a ſhort note. 


. As much love in rhime, 
As would be cramm'd up in a theet of paper 
Writ on both hdes the leaf, argent and all, 


gins ot our bivies acknowledge to be parallel. Hammond. 
He knows in law, nor text, nor argent. 
3. Thr edge of a wound or tore. 


All the advantage 10 he gathered from it is only from the 
cvennels of its margin, the purpoſe will be as fully antwered 


by keeping that under only. 


Sharp's Surgery. 


or written on che margin. 


4 
C 


we cannot better interpret the meaning of theſe words | 
than yope Leo himitlr expoundeth them, whoſe tpeech con- 


cerning our Lord's aſceniion may lerve inttead of a zzargimal 
-glols. | | : Hooker, b. v. 
What remarks you find worthy of your riper obte vation 
note with a margr:alt Hur, as being worthy of your ſecond 
year's review, Watits's Logick. 


ing a margin. 


Ma'ROGINAT ED. adj. [marginatus, Lat. from margiu.] Hav- 


Ma kgRAVE. 2. /. Lurch and graff, German.] A title of ſo- 


verein nty in Germany; in ts origmal import, keeper of the 
marches or be s. e | | e 
MARIE TS. 2. . kind of violet. | DiF. 
Ma"r1GOLD. z. /. { Mary and gold.) A yellow flower, devot- 
ed, I ſuppoſe, to the virgin. os | | 
The rarigold hath a radiated diſcous flower; the petals of 


them are, for the moit part, crenated, the ſcets crooked and | 
rough; thoſe which are uppermoſt long, and thoſe within | 


ſhort: ne Jeaves are long, intire, aud, for the molt part, 
lucculent. 5 i Lillan. 
Your circie will teach you to draw truly all ſpherical bo- 


dies. Ihe moſt of towers ; 45 the roſe and marigold. Peach. 


The marigold, wityie courtier's face 
Echoes the tun, and doth unlace 
Uer at bis rife. 
Fair is the gilliflower, of gardens ſweet z 
Fair is the 2rarzgold, for pottuge meet. Gays Paſtorals. 
To MARINATE, v. g. [mariaer, French.] To alt filh, and 
then prelerve them in oil or vinegar. 2G | 
Why am ſtyled a cook, if I'm fo loath | 
To marinate my fiſh, or ſeaſon broth. King's Cookery. 
MARINE, adj. [ marinus, Latin. ] Belonging to the ſea. 
The king was detirous that the ordinances ot England and 
France, touching marine affairs, might be reduced into one 
torm. — —_ : Hayward. 
Vait multitudes of ſhells, and other 2zarize bodies, are 
found lodged in all ſorts of ſtone. Woodward. 
No longer Circe could her flame diſguiſe, | 
But to the ſuppliant God marine replies. Garth's Ovid. 
MARINE. . .. 4 marine, French. 
x. Sca- affairs. e | 
Nearchus, who commanded Alexander's fleet, and One- 
ſicrates, his intendant- general of marize, have both left rela- 
tions of the fate of thy Indies at that time. Arbuthnot. 
2. A ſoldier taken on ſhipboard to be employed in deicents 
upon the land. | 
MARINER, n.f. [from mare, Latin; marinier, French. A 
teaman ; a ſailor. 
The merry maine unto his word 
Soon hearkened, and her painted boat ſtraightway 
Turn'd to the ſhore, _ Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Your ſhips are not well mangn'd, 
Your mariners are muliteers, or reapers. Shakeſpeare. 


Cleaveland. 


| MA'R1$H. adj. NMoorith; tenny; buggy ; iwampy. 


1E | 


* Sought far his bed, and found u place upon which play'd 
| The murmuring billows. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Reconcile thoſe two places, which both you and the mar- | 


Sift, 


MxRGmNatlilu}. [morg:ral, French, from margin. ] Placed, | 


Mak 


taking them for precious ſtones, brought home his ſhip 
fraught with common pebbles from the remoteſt Indies. 
Glanwille's Scepfis. 
| His buſy mariners he haſtes, 
His ſhatter'd ſails with rigging to reſtore, Dryden. 
What mariner is not atraid, a HE 
To venture in a ſhip decay'd. | 8 Miſcell. 
jolaine, Fr.] A fra- 
grant plant of many kinds; the baſtard kind only grows here. 
The nymphs of the mountains would be drawn upon their 
heads garlands of honeyſuckles, woodbine, and ſweet mar- 
joram. | | Peacham on Drawmg. 
A'RISH. . . {marais, French; mene, Saxon; maerſche, 
Dutch. ] A bog; a fen; a lwam z watery ground; a marſh; 
A Morals ; a moor, 5 4 
The flight was made towards Dalkeith; which way, by 
reaſon of the a , the Engliſh horſe were leaſt able to 
purſue. Hayward. 
When they had avenged the blood of their brother, they 
turned again to the marſh of Jordan. 1 Mac. ix. 42. 
Lodronius, carried away with the breaking in of the 
 horiemen, was driven into a mariſh where, after being fore 
wounded, and faſt in the mud, he had done che utter moſt. 
 - Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
His limbs he covcheth in the cooler thades 
Oft, when Heaven's burning eye the fields invades, _ 
To marijſbes relorts. Sandys's Paraphraſe. 
| From the other hill 
To their fix'd ſtation, all in bright array, 
The cherubim deſcended ; on the ground 
- Gliding meteorous, as ev*ning mitt 
Ris'n from a river, o'er the mariſh glides, 
And gathers ground falt at the labourer's heel. 


Milton. 
It hath been a great endangering to the health of ſome 
pluntations, dat they have built along the fen and rivers, in 
mariſh and unwholciome grounds. 
| Tue fen and Guagmire ſo mariſh by kind, | | 
Are to be drain, | Tiers Huſbandry. 
MARITAL. 7. 1 [maritus, Latin; marital, French.] Per- 
taing to a huſband; incident io a huſband, E 

It any one retains a wife that has been taken in the act of 
adultery, he hereby incurs the guilt of the crime of bawdry. 
But becauſe repentance does, for the moſt part, confiic in the 
mind, and ſince Chriſtian charity, as well as zzarztal altec- 
tion, ealily induces a belief thereot, this law is not oblerved. 
| : __ - Ayliffe's Parergon, 
It has been determined by ſome unpolite profeſſors of the 
law, that a huſband may exerciſe his marital authority ſo far, 
as to give his wife moderate correction. Art of Tormenting. 


band. 


MARI'TIMAL. 2%. Fe Ss 5 
1 wing Jad. Lmaritimus, Latin; marinmey Fr.] 


1. Perforined on the ſea; marine. 


ict. 


incidents therein. | 
2. Relating to the fea; naval. 5 

At the parliament at Oxtord, his youth, and want of ex- 
perience in maritime ſervice, had lomewhat been ſhrewdly 
touched, 3 Molten's Buckiugham, 
3. Bordering on the ſca. 8 
Ihe triend, the ſhores maritimal x 


Raleigh's Ejjays. 


 .... Ercoco, andthe leſs ar: 
Monbaza and Quiloa. a 
Neptune upbraided them with their ſtupidity and 1gno- 

rance, that a maritime town ſhould neglect che patrenage of 
him who was the god of the cas. Addiſon's Freebolider. 
MARE. 1. ſ. [marc, Welſh ; mennc, Saxon; mercke, Dutch; 
marque, French. 33 | 
1. A token by which any thing is known. 


lime kings 


flanks or buttocks, ſo as it they happened to be Holen hey 
* appear whoſe they were. ©, Spenſer on Irelond. 
In the preſent form of the earth there ate certain marks 
and indications of its firſt itate; with which, if we compare 
thole things that are recorded in feeret hittory, we may dit- 
cover what the earth was in its firſt original. Burnet. 


theretore very certain indications tor the choice of diet Pay 
be taken from the tate of une. Ar. utbuot on Al:ments. 
2. A token; an imprethon. Ry 
Hut crucl fate, and my more cruel wife, 
To Gretian {words betray'd my flecping life: 
Theſe are the monuments of Helen's ove. | ET, 
The {bane I bear below, the mares I bore above. Dryden. 
ITI wias then old ſoidiers, cover'd o'er with fears, 5 
The marks of Pyri\ius, or the Punick wars, 
Thought all paſt ſervices icwarded well, 
If to their thare at leait two acres fell, 
At prelent there are ſcarce any marks left of a iubterra- 
neou fire; for the earth is cold, and over-run with grafs 
and furubs. - 55 Adiijon on Italy. 
3. A proof; an evidence. „„ 5 
the being of one language is a m of union. Bacon. 
paſled into the Adriatick, carrying their ſhip Argo upon their 
inoulders;z a ark ot great ignorance in geography among 
the writers of that time, Re rbuthnot on Coins. 
4. Notice taken. | 5 
5. Conveniency of notice. 


nentiam, as a place of great and good ark and ſcope. 
5 7 


_ Careaw's Survey of Cornevall, 
6. Any thing at which a miſſile weapon is directed, 


could better reward the conqueror. 
1 Be made the mark 
For all ihe people's hate, the prince's curſes, 
7. The evidence of a horic's age. 0 | 
At four years old cometh the ark of tooth in horſes, 
which hath a hole as big as you may lay a pea within it; 
and weareth ſhorter and inorter every Yu, till at eight years 
ol the tooth is ſmooth. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory, N* 7 54+ 
8. 2 French. ] Licence of repriſalss. 
9. [ Marc, French,] A tum of thirtcen ihillings and four- 
pence. BREE. | | 
We give thee for reward a thouſund marts. Shakeſp. 
Thirty of thele pence make a mancus, which ſome thinx to 
be all one with a mark, for that manca and manculi is 
tranſlated, in ancient books, by marca. Comden's Remgius. 
Upon every writ for debt or damage, amounting to forty 
unds or more, a noble is paid to nue; and fo tor every 
undred Marlis more a noble. Bacon. 
10. A character made by thoſe who cannot write their names. 

Here are marriage vows for igning; . 
Set your marks that cannot write. Dryden's King Arthur, 
To MARK. v. a. [ merken, Duich; meancan, Saxon; 7arguer, 
French, } 

1. To impreſs with a token, or evidence. 

Will it not be received, 


Davies ou Ireland. 


Denham. 


Vre oft deceive guriclves, as did that zzarizer whe, mif- 


Bacon's Hays. 
2. Purchaſe and ſale. 


MA'RITATED, adj. [from maritus, Latin.] Having a = | 


I diſcourſed of a maritimal voyage, and the paſſages and | 


Chapman's Iliads. 


Rition's Paradiſe Lofty b. xi. 


Once was proclaimed throughout all Ireland, that all men | 
ſhould mark their cattle with an open ſeveral mark upon their 


The urine is a lixivium of the falts in a human body, and 
the proper at of the ſtate and quantity ot ſuch falts ; and | 


Dryder's Fuv. | 


As the contuſion of tongues was a ar of ſeparation, ſo 


The Argonauts failed up the Danube, and from thence | 


Upon the north ſea bordereth Stow, fo called, per emi- | 


France was a fairer mark ro ſhoot at than Ireland, and 


Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 

That they have dont. Shakejpeare'; 1 ; 

For our quiet poſſeſſion of things uſeful, the are achetz. 
marked where there is need. 075 uri 
2. To diſtinguth as by a mark. Witgmg, 


That which was once the index to point out all virt 
u 


_— now 2zark out that part of the world where leag ofth 

reſides. | pf Mot them 

3. To note; to take notice of. gy F 160. 
Alas, poor country ! | 


Where ſighs, and groans, and ſhrieks, that rend the z. 
Are made, not markt'd! Shakeſpeare's M ta, 
Mart them which cauſe diviſions contrary tothe vet, 
which ye have learned, and avoid them. Ry Xitine 
Now ſwear, and call to witneſs . i. 
Heav'n, hell, and earth, I ark it not from one 
_ _ That breatnes beneath tuch complicated guilt, 5 
To MARK. v. n, To note; to take notice, 8 
Men], when they hit, and never z:arkwhen they mix 
as they do alſo of dreams. acon'; 1 
Mark a liitle why Virgil is ſo much concerned 0 
this marriage; it is to make way for the divorce which K 
intended aizerwards. 5 Dryden + 4 
Ma'RKER. 2. ſ. {margqueur, French, from mark,\ 9 8 
1. One that puts a mak on any thing, 5 
0 One that notes, or takes notice. 5 
R 5 1 u. /. [anciently written mercat, of mercatus 
1. A publick time of buying and ſelling, 
It were good that ine privilegeof a market were given, the 
rather to enable them to their e efencez for there 18 n 0 
doth ſooner cauſe civility than many market town, Par 


the people repauing ot Riener we; ns, by rcaton 
people repuiring otten thither will learn civil 


mannes, 

| Sheniey +l 

Miſtreſs, know yourſelf, down on your 8 ad 
And thank Heav'n, taiting, for a good man's lobe: 

For 1 mut tell you friendly in your ear, 1 
Sell when, you.can, you are not for a!) markets, Shall 
They counted our life a paſtime, and our time hey 

market for FIN. OI: £ Will. xx 2 
If one butncl of cheat and two buſhels of ba e wal, 

the market, be taken one for another, taey are of 


HCY Will, in 
cqual worth, 


Tit, 


With another year's continuance of the war, there i 
hardly be money left in this kingdom to turn the cov 
markets, or pay rents. 7 

: The precious weight 

Of pepper and Sabæan incenſe take, 

And with poſt-haſte thy running market make, 
He ſure to turn the peniy. © Dryden's Peri. 
3s Rate; price. [marche, French. ] e 

Twas then old 10ers, cover'd o'er with ſcars, 

Thought all pait ſervices rewarded well, 

It, to their ſhare, at lcalt two acres fell, 

Their country's frugal bounty; ſo of old 
Was blood and lite at a low market fold. Dryder's Fx, 
To MARKET. v. 2. To deal at a markct; to buy or Elz 0 

make bargains. _ | „55 
MakKET-BELL. u. , [market and hell.] The bell to give 

notice that trade may begin in the market, 

33 Enter, go in, the markctbell is rung. Shakeſp, Nen. VI, 
MA'RKET-CROSS. 2. / E cross] A dcs ket u 
wherc the market is held. 1 

Theſe things you have articulated, | 

Proclaim'd at marketcreſfis, read in churches, 

To face the gaiment of rebellion _ | 

With tome fine colour. Shakeſpeare's Heng N. 
MA'RKET-DAY. z. /. [market and day.] The day ou wil 
things arc publickly bought and fold. 2 

Fool that I was, I thought imperial Rome, 

Like Mantua, where on market/ajs we come, 

And thither drive our limbs. Drydei's Ii xl. 

He ordered all the Lucqueſc to be ſeized that wer | cal 
on a marketday in one of his frontier towns. Addi/. 7.4), 
MA'RKET-FOLKS. #./. [market and folks.) Peoplethat wit 
to the market, : 
Poor market/olls, that come to fell their corn. Sed. 

| MARKET-MAN. z. . [market and man.] Ouc who go 0 

the market to iv! or buy, N 
| Be wat y how you place your words, 
Talk like the vulgar {ort of marketmen, = 
That come to gither money tor their corn. Sa 
The marketman ſhould act as if his maiter's Whole ot 
| ought to be applied to that {ervant's buſinets. Sa. 

MA'RKET-MAID. 1. /. [market and maid.) A Won tw 
goes to buy or ell. _ . 


1 4 40. 


| You are come 
A marketmaid to Rome, and have prevente OY 
The oſtentation of our love. Shakeſp. Aut'. and C. 
MA'RKET-PLACE. u. J. [market and place.} Place Vir 
the market is held. | 4 
The king, thinking he had put up his ſword, Pecs 
the noiſe, never took leiſure to hear his anfwer, but s 
him pritoner, meaning the next morning to put nde N 
in the marketplace, 5 HIRE) Oe 
The gates he order'd all to be unbarr'd, „ 
And from the marketþ/ace'to draw the guards us 
Behold the marketplace with poor o'eripreaty 
The man of Rols divides the weekly bread. =_*j 
MA'RKET-PRICE.ZF 2. /. [market and price or rate] of 
MA'RKET-RATE. 5 price at which any thing is cute 
told. | | „een 
Money governs the world, and the marketprice sgh 
ſure of the worth of men as well as of fitkes. 1 125 
He that wants a vellel, rather than Joie his mane” 1 
{tick to have it at the marketrate. pes 
| MA'RKET-TOWN. . J. A town that has the pre 
ſtared market; not a village. * 
Nothing doth ſooner cauſe civility in any £7 © 
marketioxuns, by reaton that people repairing cite 
will learn civil manners of the beiter fort. DG: 
No, no, the pope's mitremy malter Sir Roger leute 
they would have bole him at our market aur. 
MARKETABLE, adj. [from market. } _ fonts 
1. Such as may be told; ſuch tor which a buxer BY I 
A plain tith, and no doubt marketa%. bt 
2. Current in the market. 1.666, 
The pretorian ſoldiers arrived to that 1 IP ti 
after the death of Pertinax they made 8 


empire, as if it had been of common eee Fiche 


209 
1 A 


e 010 


* 


3 
1 


74 e two COMIN” 
The marlbetable value of any quantities o tao de Leit. 
are equal, when they will exchange one 1vi "an fr to bk 

Ma'RK HAM. 7. /. [work and . A ma! 

MARKSMAN. Ia mark. | 

In ſainels,-coutin, I do love a woman. on 
T aim'd i a al ow uopcs'd vou lov d. 99 

—] aim'd fo mar when I fuppos d ue 11%; 

A rizht good er. Shake ROME”... 

Whom nothing can procure, 1 wil 
V hon the wide world runs bias from 1 the ill 
To writhe his limbs, and ihate, not mend . 

This is the mort Gyan, late and ſure, Her 
Who Rill is right, and prays to be 0 11 when be 
An ordinary mark/man may; know gerte, . 

leſs wide at what he ans.  Drjd. Decca, L* 


Wen we have mark'd with blood thole fleepy two 


d — * 5 1 w 5 erh: ud: , 
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MarLPIT, 2. /. {1art and 7.) Pit out of which marl 1s | 


marle, marne, Fr. in Saxon, meng is marrow, with an allu- 

ne nemtcation, mar being the tatnets of the earth. ] 

; "Mort is a Kind of clay, which is become fatter, and of a 
* ben? enriching quality, by a better fermentation, and by its 
having lain o deep in t e earth as not to have ſpent or 
weakzned its fertthzing quality by any product, Mar! 1s 


ſuppoled to be much of the nature of chalk, and is believed 


to be tertile from its falt and oily quality. Quincy. 
We underſtand by the term a,, {imple native carihs, 
leſs heavy than the boles or clays, not loft and unctuous wv 
the touch, nor ductile while moitt, dry and crumbly between 
the fingers, and readily ditfunble in water, Hill. 
Marlis the beſt compolt, as having molt fatneſs, and not 
heaing the ground too much. Bacrmn's Nat. Hift. Ne 596. 
22 Uneaſy iteps | 
Over the burning zzarl, not like thote ſteps _ 5 
On heaven's azure. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. i. 
T, Matt. v. 4. [from the noun. ] to manure with marl. 
Thote improvements by marling, liming, and draining, 
rare been made ſince money was at five and tix per cent. 
Child's Diſcourje of Trade. 
Sandy land marled will bear good white or blue peaſe. 
| y Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
q, MakL. b. a. {from arline.] To taiten the tails with 
marine... Ainſworth. 
MaRLI E. z. /. [meapn, Skinner.) Long wreaths of un- 
wilted hemp dipped in pitch, with which the ends of cables 
are carded againit friction. 2 
dome the gail'd ropes with dawby marline bind, 
Or ;carcloth maſts with ſtrong tarpawling coats. Dryden. 
MAa'alinesPIKE, 2. . A {mail prece of iron tor faltening 
roh 1o<ther, or to open the boit rope when the fail is to be 


Bail 


avs. . 2 | . 1 5 
Several others, of ditferent figures, were found; yu of 
them in arivutet, the reſt in a zraripit ina field. Wood: 
Maxx. adj. | trom mar] Abounding with marl. 
The oak inrives bett on the richeſt clay, and will penetrate 
ſicangely to come at a iy bottom. 


Ma'sMALET. tuguele, a quince.]J | 
Maermatacle is tne pulp of quinces boiled into a conſiſtence 
with 1ugar : it is ſubaltringent, and grateful to the ſtomach, 
| : Quiucv. 


Max MONA TIOx. 2. / [marmor, Latin. ] Incruitation with 


marble. I NE rs c : : Dift. 
MarMo'ReAN, adj, [marmoreas, Latin.) Made of marble, 


Diet. 
Ma'rMoOSET., n. f. [1marineuſet, French. ] A ſmall monkey, 
I will inftruct thee how 5 
To inare the nunble marmozet. - Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
MARNMIO . | Italian ] 
14400 J 70. . „ | 
Ide marmotto, or mus alpinus, as big or bigger than a 
rabbit, waich abiconds all winter, doth live uponits own tat. 
„„ . Ray on Creation. 
MA®QUETRY. 2. /. Lmargueterie, Fr.] Checquered work; 
- work. tnla.d with variegzation. . | 
Mas gls. . . Lnarquis, French; marchio, Lat. margrave, 
German.] 25 | 
1. In E 
wa duke. 
Peace, maſter marquis, you are malapert; e 
Your fire- new ſtamp of honour is ſcarce current. Shakeſp. 
None may wear ermine but princes, a: there is a certain 
number of ranks allowed to 3 margquifſes, and earls, 
which they mult not exceed. a. on Drawing. 


2. Marquis is uted by Shakeſpeare for marchione/s, Lmarquiſe, 


French. 1 8 
„„ {Sap 
Two noble partners with you: the old Ducheſs 


ManquisaTe. 2. f. [marq uiſat, 
of 4 marquis. | es 
MaiRER, 2. ſ. [from mar. ] One who ſpoils or hurts any 
Wing, ; = 
You be indeed makers, or marrers, of all mens manners 
within the reaim. = Alham's Schoolmaſler. 
Mazriace. 2. ſ. [mariage, French; maritagum, low Lat. 
* maritus. he act of uniting a man and woman tor 
I | 
The marriage with his brother's wife 
Has crept too near his conſcience. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
[i that thy bent of love be honourable, : RE 
Thy bat marriage, fend me word to-morrow. Shak, 
TheFrench king would havethe diſpoling of the marriage 
of Bretagne, with an exception, that he ſhould not marry her 
umſelf. Bacon. 
Some married perſons, even in their z22rriage, do better 
dale God than ſome virgins in their ſtate of virginity: they, 
giving great example of conjugal affection, by preferving 
their faith unbroken, and by educating children in the fear 
of God, pleaſe God in a higher degree than thoſe virgins 
waole picty is not an{werable to their opportunities. Taylor. 
I propoſe that Palamon ſhall be f | 
In marriage join'd with beautecus Emily. Dryden. 
Ma RRIAGE iS often uſed in compoſition. - | 
Neither her worthineſs, which in truth was great, nor his 


Of Nortolk, and the Lady Marque: Dorſet. Shakeſpeare. | 


rench.] The fergniory 


Own 3 her, which is wont to endear affection, | 
is fickleneſs; but, before the marriage-day 


could fetter 
Fronted, he had taken to wife Baccha, of whom ſhe com- 
pruned, | Sidney, b. il. 
by the honour of my marriage-hed, | 
After young Arthur, claim this land for mine. Shakeſþ. 
hon thalt come into the marriage chamber, Tob. vi. 16. 
There on his arms and once lov'd. portrait lay, 


Thither our fatal marriage- bed couvey, Den bam. Unaik'd the royal grant; no marſhal by, 8 
o theſe whom death again did wed, | | As kingly rites require, nor judge to try. Dien. 
'S grave's the ſecond marriage-bed : 3. Any one who regulates rank or order at a feaſt, or any other 
For though the hand of fate could force aſſembly. 3 
Twist foul and body a divorce, | Through the hall there walked to and fro 
It could not ſever man and wife, A jolly yeoman, marſhal of the fame, 
cauſe they both liv'd but one life. Craſhaw. Whoſe name was Appetite ; he did beſtow 
| Give me, to live and die, Both gueſts and meats, whenever in they came, 
A ſpotleſs maid, without the marriage-tie. Dryden. And knew them how to order without blame, 


In a late drau 


which ſide ſhe pleaſes. 
Mer . ; 
TS RRIAGEABLE, ay from marriage. ] 
Fit for wedlock; of age to be married. 


very wedding, one with another, produces four children, 
equently that is the proportion of children which 
riageable man or woman may be preſumed ſhall have. 
i Craunt 5 Bills of Mortality. 

her of a young heireſs, whom ] begin to look 
| | SpeFator, Nꝰ 237. 
hen the girls are twelve vears old, which is the Ar- 


Swift. 


an d con 
aly mar 


Lam the fat 
upon as marriageable. 


att ge, their parents take them home. 
*pable of union. 
To They led the vine 3 
0 wed her elm ; the ſpous'd about him twines 
Aargiageable arms, and with ber brings 
Tdow';, th' a opted cluſters to #dorn 
'S barren leaves, 


NED. adj. [from marry.] Conjugi ; connubial, 


Mun 


ward. 


ngland oncof the ſecond order of nobility, next in rank : 


Po 5 t of marriage- articles, a lady ſtipulated 

wm her huſband, that ſhe ſhall be at liberty to patch on 
Ad. liſon's Spedtator, Ne 81. 
Sm awake! the marriage-hour is nigh, Pope. 


Milton Paradiſe Loft, b.v. 


Uh. | 


To MARRY. 


hum lo great, 


the Trojans. 
MARSH. 
Maks. 
Mas. 


worm. 


ſtature. 
very poachy, 


woolly. 


_ ſeeds. 


an army. 


ample tatistaction, | 
MaRR"OWFAT. 2. / A kind of pea 
| NiARRO'WLESS, adj. [trom 
Mortimer. | | | : 
ManralaDE. (u. /. (marmelade, French; marmelo, Por- ä 
0 | Thou hait no i 
Which thou doit 


married of & virgin. 
ToMaKkRY. v. . To enter into the conjugal itate. 


f And none bu 


MaksfH-MARIGOLD. 1. f. [ 


bent downward 


And ſet ſoft 


ſervant; one that hz 
1. The chict officer of arms. 
Tue Duke of Suffolk claims | 

To be high ſteward ; next the Duke of Norfolk 
To be earl marſbal. 
2. An officer who regulates combats in the 
Dares, their pride preſume againſt my laws, 

As in a lifted field to fight their cauſe ? 


4. An harbinger; a purſuivant; one w : 

to declare his coming, and provide entertainment, | 

Her face, when it was faireſt, had been but as a marſhal 

to lodge the love of her in his mind, which now was fo well 
placed as it needed no further help of outward harbinger. 

; Siduty. 


Thus hare you ſnunn 
Ma's row. z. /. | mens, Saxon z mer, Erie ; jfizergh, dcot- 


Avatint! 


3. Jo tab tor huſband or wife. 
_ You'd think it range if I ſhould arry her. Shakeſp. 
Oo in to thy brother's wife, and marry her. Gen. xXxxvuil. 
Asa mother thail the meet him, and receive him as a wite | 
Ecclepiajtieus, xv. 2. 


. 


He hath my good will, 
t he, to carry with Nan 
Let them rr to whom they think beit. Numb. xxxvi. 
Virgil conciudes with the death of Turnus; for after that 
difficulty was removed, ZEneas might marry, and eftabliſh 
e D. dens Dufreſnoy. 
are derived from the Saxon mene, a fen, or fen- 
ny place. | 6: 
MaksH. . ſ. [menrc, 
bog; a ſwamp; a watry tract of land. 
In their courſes make that round. 
In meadows, and in marſbes found, 
Of them {6 call'd the fayry ground, 
Ot which they have the keeping, 
Worms, tor colour and thape, alter even as the ground 
out of which they are got; as the marſh worm and the (tag 


Saxon. See Makisk.] A fen; a 


d the marry'd ſtate. 


row.]. 


D V3« len * 


Hul the bones of the body which have any conſiderable 
thicknus have either a large cavity, or they are ſpongious, 
and tull of hte cells: in both the one and the other there is 
an oleaginous 1wubitance, called arrow, comained in proper 
velicies or membranes, like the tat: in the lager bones this | 
fine oil, by the gende heat of the body, is exhaled through 
the pore» of its tall bladders, and enters tome narrow pat 
lages, Which lead to tome fine canals excavated in the tub- 
ltance of the bone, that the arrow may ſupple che fibres of 
the bones, and render them leis apt to break. 

Would he were waſte, νννο, bones, and all, 
That trum his loins. no hopetul branch may ſpring. Shak, 
ne Ikull hath bruns as a kind of #:arroro within it; the 
back-bone hath one kind of #arrozw, andother bones of the 
body have another: the jaw-bones have no zrarrow levered, 
but a little pulp of »2arrorv diffuled, 
Pamper'd and edity'd their zeal 
With arrow puddings many a meal. 
He bit the dart, and wrench'd the wood away, 

The point itil; buried in the marroru 
Ma'RROW, in the 


O97 939-41 
MHINCY. 


Bacon. 


Hudibras, P. ii. 


dint lay. Add:jon's Ovid, 
the Scottiſh dialect, to this day, denotes a fel- 
low, companion, or aflociate; as alſo equal match, he ret 
With his marrow. _ . - © 5 
Though buying and ſelling doth wonderful wel, 

Yer chopping and changing I cannot commend 
With theef of his marrow tor fear of il end, 
MARR OWBONE. 2. /. [bone and mar 

1. Bone boiled for the marrow, 
2. In burleſque language, the knees, N 
Upon this he fell down upon his arroabbonet, and beg- 
ged of Jupiter to give him a pair of horns. 
Down on your marroxwbhones, upon your allegiance; and | 
make an acknowledgement of your offences; for 1 will have 


Drydez's Spaniſh Friar, 


Taſer. 


L' Eftrange. 


marrow.) Void of marrow. 
Thy bones are marrowleſs, thy blood is cold 33 


peculation in thoſe eyes, 
glare with. 


me? Tell him, that he 
Cay What D'ye Call It. 


Page. Shakeſpeare. 


Gubſon's Camden. 


Drayton's Nymp bid. 


Walton's Angler. 


We may ſee in more conterminous climates great variety 
in the people thercof; the up-lands in England yield ſtrong, 
ſinewy, hardy men; the hν⁰]e--lands, men of large and high 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


Jour low meadows and marſb-lands you need not lay up 
till April, except the Spring be very wet, and your marſhes | 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


hyacinths with iron-blue, 
To ſhade mer/b-marigolds of ſhining hue. 
MA'RSHAL. u. /. [marefchal, Fr. mareſchallus, low Lat. 
from marſcale, old French; a word compounded of are, 
which, in old French, fignified a horſe, and ſcale, a 
s the charge of horſes. 


To MA'RSHAL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To arrange; to rank in order. 
Multitude of jealouhes, and 
deſire, that ſhoul4 marſhal and put in order all the reſt, 
maketh any man's heart hard to find or ſound, _ acon. 
It is as unconceivable how jt ſhon!d be the directrix of 
ſuch intricate motions, as that a blind man ſhould marſhal 
8 Glauwille' s Scepfis. 
Anchiſes look'd not with fo pleas'd a face, 

In numb'ring o'er his future Roman race, 

And narſballing the heroes of his name, 

As, in their order, next to light they came. 

2. To lead as an harbinger. 


Art thou but 


liſts. 


Mar sH-MALLOw, 2. ſ. [aithea, Latin. ] It is in all reſpects 
like the mallow, but its leaves are gencrally more ſoft and 
| B22 Millar. 

pulago, Latin.) This flower | 
conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, which are placed circularly, and 
expand in form of a roſe, in the middle of which rites the 
intal, which afterward becomes a membranaceous fruit, 
in which there are ſeveral cells, which are, for the molt part, 
3, collected into little heads, and full cf 


Millar. 
Dryden. 


Spenjer's Fairy Queen. 


ho goes beforè a prince 


lack of ſome predominant 


Bacon. 


3. Letters of mart. Sec MARK. 5 5 
| To MaRT, v. 4. [from the noun. ] To traffick ; to buy or 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | none 
MAR V. a. (marier, French; maritor, Latin. 
1. Jo join a man and woman. 
What! fhail the curate controul 
ſhall zaryy the couple himſelf. 
2. Lo diſpole of in marriage. 
_ When Auguitus contuited with Mecænas about the mar- 
_ mage of his daughter Julia, Mecænas took the liberty to tell | 
hun, that he mutt eicher zzarry his daughter to Agrippa, or 
take away his lite; there was no third way, he had 
. Bacon's Eſſays. 


made | 


ſort of 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Dryden. 


| A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation ? 

my 1 hou marjball'ft me the way that 1 was going. Sa. 
A RSHALLER, z./. [trom marſhal.) One that arranges z 
one that ranks in order, | 
Dryden was the great refiner of Engliſh. poetry, and the 
belt marſballer of words, Trafp's Pref. lo the Kutis. 
MA'RSHALSEA, u. /. [from marſhal. | The priton in South- 

wark belonging to the marſhal vf the king's houſhold. 

* n 1. /. [irom marſbel.] The otlice of a mar- 
al. | | . 
MAKSHELDER. n. .. A gelderroſe, of which it is a ſpecies, 
MARSHRO'CKET. . /. A ipecies of watercreſſes. 
MaA'RSHY. adj. [from marſþ.] | 

1. Boggy; wet; tenny; twampy. 


And there the ſoil a tony harvelt yields. Drjden's Vire. 
It is a diſtemper of ſuch as inhabit 2, tat, low, moitt 
ſoils, near ſtagnating water. Hops Slade on Diet. 
2. Produced in marſhes. 5 

| Feed 


With delicates of leaves and mar/by weed, 
MART, 1. /. [contracted trom market.} 

1. A place of publick tratlick. 

Chriſt could not ſuffer that the temple ſhould ſerve for a 


Dryden. 


ſhould be made an inn. Hooker, b.v. 
If any born at Epheſus 5 
Be teen at Syracuſan arts and fairs | 
He dies. Shakeſpeare. 


Ezekiel, in the deſcription of Tyre, and the exceeding 
trade that it had with al the Eaſt as the only art town, 
reciteth both the * wich whom they commerce, and 

allo what commoditics every country yielded, Raleigh. 

Many may come to a great mart of the beſt horſes. 
| Temples Miſcell. 
\upply with cloth the beſt mart we had in Europe. Addifon, 
2, Bargain; purchaſe and ſale. 5 | 
I play a merchant's part, 
And venture madly on a deſperate mart. 


9 | | 
Sooth, when I was young I wou'd have ranſack'd 
The pedlar's ſilken treaſury; you've let him go, 
And nothing maried wich. few: Shakefp. Winter's Tale, 
Caſſius, you yourſelt  _ 1 
Do ſell and mart your offices for gold | 
To undeſervers. Shak 
| Tf he ſhall think it tit, 
A ſaucy ſtranger in his court to mart, e 
As ina ſtew, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
MA'RTEN. 3 . 
NIA K TERM. (fe Lmarte, martre, Fr. martes, Latin. ] 
1. AM large kind of weaſel whoſe fur is much valued. 
4. mee Fr.] A kind of (ſwallow that builds in houſes; 
a martiet, 5 


a bird like a ſwallow, ſitting upon a mole-hill between two 

trees, Peacbam on Blaxoning. 

Ma'r TIAL. adj. [ martial, Fr. martialis, Latin. = 

1. Warlike; bghtng 3 given to war; brave. | | 
Into my feeble breaſt 

Come gently, but not with that mighty rage . 

Wherewith the martial troopes thou doit infeſt, 


It hath ſeldom been ſeen, that the far ſouthern people have 


feſt, that the northern tract of the world is the more martial 
region. | 
. His ſubjects call'd aloud for war; 55 
But peaceful kings o'er martial people ſet, 
Each other's poize and counterbalance are. 
2. Having a warlike ſhow * —_ 
COTS dee ; 
His thouſands, in what martial equipage 
They iſſue forth! Steel bows and ſhafts their arms, 
Of equal dread in flight or in purſuit. 
When our country's cauſe provokes to arms, 


Dryden, 


3. Belonging to war; not civil; not according to the rules or 
practice of peaceable government. _ a . 
Leet his neck anſwer for it, if there is any martial law in 
the world. | Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


enemics, offering them their law before they drew their 
ſword. Bacon's Holy War. 
4. Borrowing qualities from the planet Mars. 

jovial according 10 


by the planets, and eſteemed martial or 
Brown. 


the colours whereby they anſwer theſe planets. 

by the chemiſts. 2 8 

MA'RTIALIST. 2. /. [from eee A warrior; a fighter. 
Many brave adventurous ſpirits fell for love of her; amongſt 


then one of his chiefeſt limbs, and laſtly his life. Honvell. 


| MA'RTINGAL. u. . Frags ng French. ] It is a broad ſtrap 


made faſt to the girths under the belly of a horſe, and runs 
between the two 5 to faſten the other end, under the noſe- 
band of the bridle. Harris. 
| MARTINMAS. 7. / [ere and maſs.) The feaſt of St. 
Martin; the elevepth of November, commonly corrupted 
to * or martlemaſs. | 
Martilmas beefe doth bear good tacke, 
When countrey-folke do dainties lacke. 7 Fs 
MA'RTINET. by : [martinet, French.) A kind of 1wal- 


MA'RTLET, ow. | 
e This gueſt of Summer, 
| The temple-haunting marilet does approve 
By his lov'd manſionry, that heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, _ 
Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle, 
Where they moſt breed and haunt, I have obſery'd _ 
The air is delicate. : Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
As in a drought the thirſty creatures er, 
And gape upon the gather'd clouds for rain 
Then firſt the nartlet meets it in the (ky, _ 
And with wet wings joys all the feather'd train. Dryden. 


furled. Bai 


his death bears witneſs to the truth. 


Like riling flames expanding in their hglt, 
The rigs glory crown'd the ſoldier's gt. 
| To be a maryr 


1 bough here the x2a/þy grounds approach your fields, | 


place of mart, nor the apottle of Chriſt that the church 


The French, ſince the acceſſion of the Spanith monarchy, _ 


eſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 


A churchwarden, to expreſs St. Martin's in the Fields, 
cauſed to be engraved, on the communion oy a martin, 


And hearts of great heroes doſt enrage. Fairy Queen, 
The queen of martials, 
And Mars himſelf conducted them. Chapman's Iliad. 


invaded the northern, but contrariwiſe; whereby it is mani- 


Bacon's Efays, 


Par. Regained, 


How martial muſick ev'ry bolom warms, Pope. 


They proceeded in a kind of martial juſtice with their 


The natures of the fixed ſtars are aſtrologically differenced 


5. Having parts or properties of iron, Which is called Mars 


- — —— — — —— m — — 


others the high-hearted martialift, who firſt loſt his hands, 


Tufſer”s Huſt. | 


MA'RTNETS. u. ſ. They are ſmall lines faſtened to the leetch 
of the ſail, to ns that part of the leetch which is next to 
the yard-arm cloſe up to the yard, when the fail is to be 


ley. 
MARTYR. . . Lace martyr, French.] One who by 


Prayers and tears may ſerve a good man's turn; if not to 
conquer as 2 {oldier, yet to ſuffer as a martyr. King Charles. 
Thus could not the mouths of worthy martyrs be 1 


Nearer heav'n his virtues ſhone more! ht, þ 
Dryd. 


gnifies only " witnels the wud, © 
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MI lord protector's hawks do towre fo well. Sal. 
MARVEL of Pera. A flower. Ainjwworth, 


i. Wonderfel; ſtrange; aitoniſhing. 3 
She has a marvellous white hand, I muſt confeſs. Shak. 


Ehriſt but the witnefling of the truth was then ſo generally 
attended with perſecution, that martyrdom now ſignifies not 
only to witnets, but to witnels bv death. South's Sermons. 
Ihe firlt vartyy tor Chriltianity was encouraged, in his 
Jait moments, by a vition of that divine Perſon for whom 


- Adiiſoa 64 the Chriflian Religion. 
8 Socrates, : 
Truth's early champion, arty for his God. Thomſon. 
Tv MA'RTYR. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. Lo put to death for virtue. 
2. Lo murder; to deſtroy. | 
You could not beg for grace, 
Hark, wretches, how I mean to -rartyr you! 
his one hand yet is left to cut your throats, 
It to every common tuncral, | 
By your eyes martyr” d, luch grace were allow'd, 
Your face would wear not patches, but a cloud. Sucklmg. 
MA'kTYRDOM. . /. [trom wmartyr.] The death of a mar- 
tuyr; the honour of a martyr. : WS: 
It an intidel ſhould purtuc to death an heretick profeſſing 
Chrittianity only tor Chrittian profetlion lake, could we 
deny unto him the honour of martyrdom? Hooker, b. v. 
Now that he hath left no higher degree of earthly honour, 
he irtends to crown their innocency with the glory of mar- 
fr dom. | Bacon. 


he tultered. 


Shakeſp. 


Herod, whoſe unbleſt | 
Hand, O! what dares not jealous greatneſs? tore 
A thouſand tweet babes from their mother's breaſt, 


The blooms of »2artyrdom. Craſhaw, 
What milts of Providence are theſe! : | 
So ſuints, by ſupernatural pow'r let tree, 1 
Are left at luſt in martyr dg to die. Dryden. 


MaiTrYROLOGY, A. /. Lnge, Fr. nartyrolagium, 


Latin.] A regiſter of martyrs. 


In the Roman zzartyrology we find at one time many thou- | 


ſand martyrs deſtroyed by Diocleſian, being met together im 
a church, rather than elcape by oilcring a little incenſe at 
their coming out. | Sitilliug fleet. 
MaR&TYROLOGIST. 2. /. [martyrologifle, French. ] A writer 
of martyrology. 4 


MARVEL. 2. / [merveille, French.] A wonder any thing 


aſtonithing. Little in ule, 
A marvel it were, if a man could efpy, in the whole 
Scripture, nothing which might breed a probable opinion, 
that divine authority was the fame way inclinable. Hooker. 
Jam ſcarce in breath, my lord. 8 | 
No marvel, you have to beſtir'd your valour ; yon 
cowardly raſcal!  Shekepeare's Ring Lear. 

No nian | Gp 


To MARVEL. v. . [merveile, French.) To wonder; to be | 


aſtoniſhed. Diſuſed. 


Vou make me marvel. _ | N 


Harry, I do not only marvel where thou ſpendeſt thy 
time, but alto how thou art accompanied. SY ee. 
The army marvelled at it. Shakeſpeare's Cortdlanus. 
The countries marvelled at thee tor thy ſongs, proverbs, 
and parables, ron a, Eecleſiaſticus, xlvli. 17. 
NIA RVELLO us. adj. [marveilleux, French.] 5 


This is the Lord's doing; it is Marvellous in our eyes, - 
| | _ 4 
Halm cxvill. 23. 
The marvellous fable includes whatever is > bags ral, 
and cipecially the machines of the gods. 


2. Surpaſſing credit. 


itrangely. | | | | 
Lou look not well, Seignior Antonio; 
You have too much reſpect upon the world; 
'Fhey loſe it that do buy it with much care. TORR Fey 
Believe me, you are marvellcufly chang*d. Shakeſpeare. 


The encouragement of his two late ſuccefles, with which 


he was marvellouſly clated, Clarendon, h. viii. 


— 


nets; ſtrangeneſs; aſtomiſlungnels. 


NIA“ RVELLOUSN ESS. 2. /. from are llous.] Woudertul- | 


MASCULINE. adj. [maſculin, Fr. maſculinus, Latin.] 
3. Male; not female. | ; | 


Pray God, ſhe prove not maſculine ere long! SH. 


His long beard noteth the air and fire, the two anaſculme 
elements exerciling their operation upon nature being the 
feminine, 5 Peacham ou Draxving. 

| hy did Gol, Ty 

.. Creator wiſe! that peopl'd higheſt heav'n 
With ſpirits ui,, create at laſt 
This novelty on carth, this fair defect | 
Of nature? | 
2. Retembling man; virile; not ſoft; not eemimatse. 
You find ſomcthing bold and maſculine in the air and 
poſture of the firit figure, which is that of virtue. Aczſon. 
3. [In grammar. ] It denotes the gender appropriated to the 
male kind in any word, though not always cxpreſling tex, 
MA'SCULINELY. adv. {from moj/culive. | Like a man. 
| Aurelia tells me, you have done wolt zraſculinely, 
And play the orator. 
NMA'SCULINENESS. x. /. [from zuaſculiuè.] 
male figure or behaviour, | = 
MasH. z. /. [maſche, Dutch.) | | 
1, The tpuce between the threads of a net, commonly written 
meſh, 25 

Jo defend one's (elf againſt the ſtings of bees, have a net 

knit with fo ſmall , that a bee cannot get through. 


Manniſhneſs; 


Mortimer”s Huſbandry. | 


2. Any thing mingled or beaten together into an undiſiin- 
guiſhed or contuted body. {from 224chen, Dutch, to mix, 
or Heber, French. 

3. Amixture for a horſe, | 
Put half a peck of ground malt into a pale, then put to it 

as much 2 water as will wet it well; ſtir it about for 
half an hour till the water is very tweet, and give it the horſe 
lukewarm: this 7 is to be given to a horſe after he has 
tagen a purge, to make it work the better; or in the time 
of great ticknels, or after hard labour. Farrier's Dit, 
When mares foal, they teed them with bes, and other 
woilt food. Mortimer Huſbandry. 

To Nasn, v. a. [maſcher, French.) 

2. To beat into a contuted mals, 
The preſfure would be intolerable, and they would even 
1 themivlves and all things elfe apieces. More. 
To break the claw of a lobtter, clap it between the ſides 
of the dining-room door: thus you can do it without »:a/þ- 
ing the meat, Swifts Directians io the Footman. 

2. 10 mix malt and water together in brewing. | 

What was put in the firit hing - tub draw off, as alſo 
that liquor in the ſecond ir- tub. Mortimer's Hujb, 

MASK. n./. [maſque, French.) 

7. A cover to diſguiſe the face; a viſor. © | 

Now love pulled off his 1 and ſhewed his face unto 


her, and told her plainly that ſhe was his priſoner, Si lucy. 
Since the did neglect her looking-glais, 
And throw her ſun-expelling m:a/+ away z 
The air hath ſtarv'd the roſes in her checks, 
£2 5 the lily tincture of her face. Shakeſpeare. 
ou 


fruits of them. 


oþe's Ihad. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 


Ben, ee Catiline. 


rally the general humour of a character, it can never ſuit | 
with the variety of paſſions that are incident to every hngle 
perton in the whole courle of a play. Addijon on Itaty. 
2. Any pretence or ſubterfuge. | 

1 oo plain thy nakednets of ſoul eſpy'd, _ 
Why doſt thou ttrive the conſcious ſhame to hide, 
By gets of eloquence, and veils of pride? __ Przor. 
3. A ſeſtive entertainment, in which the company is malked. 
Will you prepare for this majgue to-might? _Shakeſp. 


4. A revel; a picce of mummery; a wild bultle, 


T hey in the end agreed, 
That at a maſque and common revelling, : 
Which was ordain'd, they ſnould perform the deed. Daniel. 
This thought might lead me through this world's vain 
1 7 ' 
Content, though blind, had I no other guide. Milton. 


5. Adramatick performance, written in a tragick {tile without 


attention to rules or probability. | 

Thus I have broken the ice to invention, for the lively 
repretentation of floods and rivers neceſiary tor our painters 
and ports in their pitures, poems, comedies, and %%. 

Peacham. 

To Mask. v. a. [maſyuer, French.) 
1. To difguile with a maik or vifor. | 

What will grow out of ſuch errors as go maſked under 
the cloke of divine authority, impoflible it is that ever the 
wit of man ſhould imagine, till time have brought forth the 
| Hooker. 
Tis not my blood 5 
Wherein thou ſeeſt me maſked. Shakeſþ. Coriolauus. 

Him he knew well, and gueſs'd that it was ſhe; | 
But being natd he was not ſure. Shakeſpeare. 
'Fhe vid Vatican Terence has, at the head of every ſcene, 


and 1 {aw in the Villa di Mattheio an antique ftatue maſked, 
which was.perhaps deſigned for Gnatho in the Eunuch, for 
it agrees exactly with the figure he makes in the manulcript, 
| | 5 | Addiſon. 


| 2. To cover; to hide. 


I to your athitance do make love, 
Maſking the buſineſs from the common eye, | 
For tundry weighty reaſons. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
As when a piece of wanton lawn, 
A thin aerial vail is drawn 

Oer beauty's face, ſeeming to hide, 
More ſweetly ſhows the bluſhing bride; 
A foul whole intellectual beams 
No milts do na, no lazy ſteams. 


| Craſhaww, 
Jo Mask. W. 1. 


1. To revel; to play the mummer. 


Thy gown? Why, ay; come, taylor, let us ſce't; 


What maſking ſtuff's here! Shakeſpeare. 
— Maſkizg hubits, and a borrow'd name, 85 
Contrive to hide my plenitude of ſhame. Prior. 


2. To be diſguiſed any way. 


mummerr. D 
Rs 1 5 Tell falſe Edward, 
- That Lewis of France is ſending over maſters, 
Io revel it with him and his new bride. 
Let the ſcenes abound with light, and let the maſters that 
are to come: down from the ſcene have ſome motions upon 
the ſcene before their coming down. Bacon. 
The 22aſters come late, and T think will ſtay, 
Donne. 


Like fairies, till the cock crow them awa 


| builder with ſtone, 2 N 9 5 
Many find a reaſon. very wittily before the thing be true; 
that the materials being left rough, are more manageable in 
the mza/on's hand than if they had been {mooth. 
A maſon that makes a wall meets with a ſtone that wants 
no cutting, and places it in his work. | More. 
Ma'soN RN. 7. /. 
formance of a maſon. 8 | 
MASQUERA'DE. x. /. [from n ſ que. ] 
1. Adivertion in which the company is maſked, 
__ Whatguards.the purity of melting maids, 
In courtly balls, 1 midnight maſquerades, 
Sate from the treach'rous friend, and daring ſpark, 
The glance by day, the whiſper in the dark? Pope. 
2. Diiguiſe. 5 AT 


in maſquerade. Dryden's Spaniſh Frigr. 
Truth, of all things the plaineſt and tincerett, is forced 
gain admittance to us in diſguile, and courts us in me- 
rade. | | Feiton on the Claſſicks. 
To MASQUERA'DE. v. 1. [from the noun. ] 
1. To go in diſguiſe, _ 5 h 
A freak took an aſs in the head, and away he goes into 
the woods, maſquerading up and down in a lion's IKin. 
| | | L' Eftrange's Fables, 
2. To aſſemble inmaſks. | | 
I find that our art hath not gained much by the happy re- 
vival of maſquerading among us. SWift, 
MasSQUERADER. . /. [from maſquerade.] A perſon ina 
maltk, 8 | 
The moſt dangerous ſort of cheats are but waſqreroders 
under the vizor of friends. J. Eflrange, 
Mass. x. f. [maſſe, French; maſſa, Latin.] 
1. A body; alump; a continuous quantity. 6 
If it were not for theſe principles, the bodies of the earth, 
plancts, comets, fun, and all things in them, would grow 
cold and freeze, and become inactive efes. Newton's Opt. 
Some paſling into their pores, others adhering in lumps or 
maſſes to their outſides, to vs wholiy to cover and involve 1t 
in the maſs they together conſtituted, WHoodwv. Nat. Hiſt, 
2. A large quantity. 
Thy tumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 


ure in tranſporting his 


H- had ſpent a huge 22/5 of treat 
| Davies on Ireland. 


army, | 
3. Bulk; vaſt body, Dy 
The Creator of the world would not have framed to huge 
a maſs of carth but tor tome reuſonable creatures to have their 
habitation, | Abbat's Deſcription of the World, 

This army of ſuch maſs and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
He diſcovered to me the richeſt mines which the Spaniards 
| have, and from whence all the 245 of gold that comes into 
Spain is drawn, Rateigh's Eſſays. 
4. Congeriess aſſemblage indiſtinct. 

The whole knowledge of groupes, of the lights and ſha- 
dows, and of thoſe mafes which Tan calls 3 bunch ot 
grapes, is, in the prints of Reubens, expoled clearly to the 


Where flowers grow, the ground at a diſtance ſeems co- 
vered with them, and we mult walk into it before we can di- 
{tinguiſh the ſeveral weeds that ſpring up in ſuch a beauti- 
ful maſs of colours. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

5. Grols body; the general. 


but they are rather gazed upon thay wiſely obſerved in their 


the figures of all the perſons, with their particular ditguiles ; | 


Mask TR. 2. /. {from n.] One who revels in a maſk; a 2 pe 
5 | 5 | I painting. a | ; 
Ma's SN ESS.“ 150 [from uv, maſive.] Weicht; bulkz | 


Shakeſpeare. 
MA'SON. n. J. [magon, French; macho, low Latin. ] A 
Wotton. | 


magonerie, French.] The craft or per- | ( Al 
| ; 1 the ſtrata of ſtone, owe their pretent order to the deluge. 


I was upon the frolick this evening, and came to viſit thee 


_—_ — * 


Have coſt a 29/5 of publick treatury. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


liwht, Dryden. 
At diſtance, through an artful glaſs, 1 
To the mind's eye things well appear; 
They loſe their forms, and make a maſs ä 
Confus'd and black, if brought too near. Prior. 


l | 
Comets have power over the groſs and maſs of things; 


Where'er thou art, he is; th' Eternal Ming 
Acts through all places; is to none confin'd: 
Fills ocean, carth, and wr, and all above, 
And through the univertal zzaf5 does move, D 
The maſs vi the people have opened their eyes 04, 
not be governed by Clodius and Curio at the head fn. 
myrmidons. om 
It there is not a ſufficient quantity of blood and eee 
of circulation, it may infect the whole maſs of the He 
; Arbuthnit og the. 
6. [Mifa, Latin. ] The ſervice of the Romiſh church NR 
Burniſhed gold is that manner of gilding which . 
old parchment and 2 books, done by menks and bg . 
who were very expert herein, Peacham © Dido... 
He inters, that then Luther muſt have been unpanden 
bly wicked in uſing maſſes for fitteen years. 4 Arkan 
7% Mass. D. 1. from the noun.] Jo celebrate maſs dine | 
All their a{/ng turniture almolt they took from the Pi 
leit having an altar and a prieit they ſhould want veitm 8 


i in 


ents 
| a Hooker gs 
To Mass. wv. g. [from the noun. ] It ſeems once to lian its 
nined to thicken; to ſtrengthen. NE 
They feared the French might, with fillin 
the houfe, or elſe by fortitying, make 1uch a picce as nyc), 
annoy the haven. . CES ayes 1 
MA'SSACRE. ». ſ. [maſacre, Fr. from nag are, Hal R 
1. Carnage; flaughter; butchery ; indiſcriminate deſtruck: 
| Ot whom tuch maſſacre 
Make they, but of their brethren, men of men. Mitte 
Slaughter grov's murder, when it goes too far, 
Aud makes a mafacre what was a war, Dr;d, In, 
2. Murder. : | ET: IOW 
Ihe tyrannous and bloody act is done; 
The molt arch deed ct pitcous mafacre, Ce 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. SF. Rich, In 
8 47 1 £ 4 
To MA'SSACRE. v. a. [maſſacrer, French, from the noun ] 
To butcher; to {laughter inditcrminately, : 
I'll tind a day to mafacre them all, 
And raze their faction, and their tamily, Shakeſpeare 
Chriſtian religion, now crumbled into tractions, may by 
duſt, be irrecoverably diſſipated, if God do not count vale) 
us, or we recover ſo much ſobriety as to torbear to maſiacre 
what we pretend to love. | Decay of Fits, 
After the miſerable {laughter of the Jews, at tlie dctiuc. 
tion of Jeruſalem, they were ſcattered into all corners, op- 
preſled and deteſted, and ſometimes maſſacred and extitpated. 


MA'SSICOT. n. ſ. French. 

Malſicot is cerus calcined by a moderate degree of fire; of 
this there are three torts, the white, the yellow; and that of 
a golden colour, their diticrence ariling_ tron the different 


8 Or Mo Fug 


ctien. 


* A335. 
Aliterburg, 


a yellowiſh white, and is that which hos received the le: 
_ calcination ; yellow z9@/icot has received more, and gold-co- 
loured n⁰νjicot fill more; all of them {hould bean impalya- 
ble powder, weighty and high-coloured: they we uled in 
| Trevi, 
Ma'sStVENESS. S ponderouineis. 

which he lerved in it, than for the E,⁷t of the dith, 
3 Hakewwell on Provident, 
MASSIVE. Z adj. Lina, French. ] Heavy; weigluy; poue 
MA'SSY. F derous; bulky; continuous. 0 

e It you would hurt. 

Your {words are now too #2afſy for your ſtrength, 
a "ip , x FF ** „ ** . Det, TT. 4h. 
And will not be uplifted, Spakeſpeare's Tempel. 
Perhaps theſe tew ttones and fling, uſed with invocation 


of the uncircumciied Philiſtine. Government of the Tongue, 
No ſideboards then with gilded plate were pied, 


The more grols and zzaf/ive parts of the terreſtrial globe, 


|  Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
| If theſe liquors or glaſſes were io thick and mu that w 


| light could get through them, I quettion not but that they 


would, like all other opaque bodies, appear of che an« th? 
ſame colour in all poſitions of the eye. 
Th' intrepid Theban hears the burſting iy, . 
Sees yawning rocks in e fragments flu, 
And views attoniſh'd from the hills atar, | 
The floods deſcending, and the wat'ry war, Pope's Siats 
Switt the tignal giv'n, 8-5; 
They ſtart away, and tweep the 2:2fſy mound 
That runs around the hill, | 


Thomſun's Springs 
MAS T. 2. /. [maſt, mat, French; mærr, Saxun.] 
1. The beam or pott raiſed above the veilel, to which the la 
is fed. 
Ten maſts attach'd make not the altitude 
That thou haſt perpendicularly fallen. 8 
Sbaleſfeare'ñ King Leu. 
He dropp'd his anchors, and his oars he ply'd; 
Furl'd every fail, and drawing down the 222/\, _ » 
His veſlel moor'd, Dryden Hund. 
2. The fruit of the oak and beech, g. 
N The oaks beur maſts, the briars ſcarlet hips: 
The bounteous houlewife, Nature, on each buſh „ 
Lays her full meſs before you. Shakeſp. Tintcn N Aker. 
Trees that bear zzaft, and nuts, are more lafting han 
that bear fruits; as oaks and beeches last longer ⁹ e 
and pcars. Bacon Natural Hiſtory, NY 5. 
When theep fed like men upon acorns, a fhie[.s! date 
his flock into a little oak wood, and up he went to thak 
them down ſome ,t. L*Eflrarge 519007 
The breaking down an old frame of government, 
erecting a new, ſeems like the cutting down an ol, 098.95 
planting a young one: it is true, the grandton may enjof nr. 
ſhade and the aft, but the planter, betides the 3 
imagination, has no other benefit. Temple's 0igetndher 
8 As a ſavage boar, 
With forelt ro7 and fatt' ning marſhes fed, 
When once he ſces himſelf in toils inclos'd, „. 2, 
Whets his tuſks. e 
Wond'ring dolphins o'er the palace glide; 
On leaves and aft of mighty oaks the) brouze, Dre 
And their broad tins entangle in the boughs. “ 
MA'STED. adj. {from maſt. Furniſhed with ma! be Fr 
MASTER. 2. /. [merfter, Dutch; æaiſtre, Flenck; 
giſter, Latin.] ne, 
1. One who has ſervants; oppoſed to man or fervaNts 
But now I was the lord 
Of this fair manſion, 2zz2fer of my fervants; 
Queen o'er myſelt ; and even now, but now; 
"This houſe, theſe fervants, and this ſame m) ei. 
Are yours, my lord. SY & jpeare's Me 2 1 [yrs 
Take up thy mafrer. Shakeſpeare ] N. 
x My Lord Baſſanio gave his ring aa 
| Unto the judge that begg'd it; 
he boy, his clerk, begg'd mine; | 
And neither man nor after would take avs" : of Fonts 
But the two rings. Shakeſpeare's Merchant % 
2, A director; a governor. 2 ong them 2 
If thou be made the aer of a feaft, he m I 1 
one of the reſt, . cgaaſticiin: 
My friend, my genius, come along, Pat 


— 


* 


aught 


we ſuppole that a / repreſented never ſo natu- 


eſtects. | 


Bacon's Efays. 


G Thou maſter ot the poet, and the 10g» 3. Ow8s'3 


1 


mie 


degrees of fire applied in the operation- White maſſes is ef 


It was more notorious tor the daintineſs of the proviſion 


of the Lord of Holts, may countervail the zza/ive armour. 


No tweating tlaves with maſſive diſhes dreis'd. Dryden. 


Newton's Opticli. 
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PTE 
*Pep FT 
hen 


5 Owner ; proprietor. 


. r ; : , 
* Wüdom and virtue are the proper qualifications in the 


t, Chief; head. 


6. Poſſeſſor. 


z. One uncontrouled. 


A compellation of reipect.. , | | : 
oh Mater doctor, you have brought thoſe drugs. Shahe/p. | 


MAYS 


orator, who had undertaken to makea panegyrick on 
oder the Great, and who had employed the itrongeit 
2 of his rhetorick in the praiſe of Bucephalus, would 
quite the contrary to that which was expected from him; 
o quite 
aule it 
for his ſubject than the mojter. 
Alord; à ruler. 


Dryden's Dujrejnoy. 


1 le. Guardian, N 165. 
yg Corfar, rac'd with both Minerva's, ſhone, 
Cæſar, the world's great mafter, and his own. Pope. 
Excuſe Rs 2 
pride of royal blood, that checks my foul : 
You _ *. I was not born to kneel, 1 
To ſue for pity, and to own a maſter. Phillips. 
"het maſier-gunner am I of this town; | 
e 1 do to procure me grace. Shakeſpeare. 
As a wile n navy I have laid the 3 a 
ildeth thereon. 1 Cor. iii. 10. 
e are the heads got from the very tops of the 
root; the next are the runners, which ſpread trom the maſter 
roots. Mortimer s Huſbands. 
When I have thus made myſelf maſter of a hundred thou- 
ſand drachms, I ſhall naturally ſet myielt on the foot of a | 
prince, and will demand the grand vizier's daughter in mar- 
Triage. | 7 Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 547. 
3 The Duke of Savoy may make himtelt 2e of the 
French dominions on the other fide of the Rhone. Aden. 
Commander of a trading ſhip. _ ; | 
An unhappy maſter is he that is made cunning by many 


ſhipwrecks z Aa miterable merchant, that 1s neither rich nor | 
Aſcham”s Schcommaſler. 


wite, but after ſome bankrouts. 
A ſailor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap; ; 
| Her huſband's to Aleppo gone, maſter o th Tyger. 


Letev'ry man be maſter of his time 
Till een at night. EO hakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Great, and increaſing z but by ſea RET 
He is an abſolute maſter. S bakeſp. Anthony and Clecfatra. 


Stand by, my maſters, bring him near the King. Shak. 
Maſters, play here, Iwill content your pains 
Something that's brief, and bid, good morrow, general. 


10, A young gentleman. 3 | 
f gaming does an aged ſire entice, 

Then my young maſter ſwiftly learns the vice. Dryden, 

Mafer lay with his bedchamber towards the ſouth ſun; 

Miſs lodged ina garret, expoſed to the north wind, Arbuth. 

Where there are little ars and miſſes in a houſe, they 

are great impediments to the divertions of the tervants z the 
only remedy is to bribe them, that they may not tell tales. 


n. One who teaches; a teacher. | The 
Very tew men are wile by their own counſel, or learned 
by their own teaching; for he that was only taught by him- 
telt had a fool ro his maſter. Benj. Johnſon's Diſcovery. 
To the Jews join the Egyptians, the firſt mafiers of learn- 
1 >> . . South's Sermons. 
Maſters and teachers ſhould not raiſe dithiculties to their 
ſcholars; but ſmooth their way, and help them forwards, 


RN EO 5 Locke. 
12, Aman eminently ſkilful in practice or ſcience. 
The great mocking maſter mock'd not then, | 
When he taid, Truth was buried here below. Dawes. 


Spenler and Fairfax, great maſters of our language, ſaw 
much tarther into the beauties of our numbers than thole 
who tollowed. | Dryden. 


A man muſt not only be able to judge of words and ityle, | 


but he mutt be a muſter of them too; he mutt perfectly un- 
deritand his author's tongue, and abſolutely command his 
own, = FF Dryden. 
He that does not pretend to painting, is not touched at 
the commendation of a zafler in that profęſſion. Collier. 
No care is taken to improve young men in their own lan- 
re that they may thoroughly underitand, and be 2a-: 
ers of it, OLD Locke on Education. 
13. A title of dignity in the univerſities; as, malter of arts. 
oMa'STER, v. a. [from the noun.] 8 
1, To be a maſter to; to rule; to govern. 
h Ay, good faith, | 
And rather father thee, than after thee, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Jo conquer; to overpower z to ſubdue, 
Thrice bleed they that mafter ſo their blood, 
To undergo ſuch maiden pilgrimage. 
The princes of Germany did not think him ſent to com- 
mand the empire, who was neither able to rule his inſolent 
2 in England, nor maſter his rebellious people of Ire- 


Then comes ſome third party, that ma/iers both plaintitt 


and defendant, and carries away the 78 8 L* Eftrange. 
Henour burns in me, not ſo fiercely bright, | 
But pale as fires when maſter" d by the light, Dryden. 


©. MIU ITN : 
Obkinacy and wiltul negledts muit be maſicred, even 


though it coſt blows. | Locle en Education. 


of man can nv more juſtly make uſe of another's necel- 
"Ty 


7: than be that has more ttrength can ſcize upon a weak- 
de Men him to his obedience, and, with a dagger at his 
lure, offer him death or {lavery. | Locke. 

a retormation of an habitual finner is a work of time 


an 43+; Wen - 
Us PRUencez evil cultoms muit be zzaftercd and ſubdued 


* a ITY * . * 
. Idesrees. _ Calamy's Sermons. 
10 Execute with ſkill. 


539. not take mylelf to be ſo perſect in the tranſactions 


114 ell not offer at that I cannot maſter. Bacon. 
> £RDO!, u. /. [from aſter.] Dominion; rule. Not 
ul ue, | 

2 You ſhall put 
This ni P 


Wi... gnt's great buhneſs into my diſpatch, 
cn wall to all our nights and days to come 
= folely toverelign ſway and maſierdom. Shakeſpeare. 
HAND. 2. /. The hand of a man eminently ikilful. 

Ines reiembles poetry, in each | 
wt nameleſs graces which no methods teach, | 
Hino mich a mu- hand alone can reach. Pope. J 
. 1. /. Principal jeſt. 

i de all break the maſler-jeft, | 

Misr — and how, upon the ret? Hudibras, p. ili. 
which the £4" n.ſ. The key which opens many locks, of 
udordinate keys open each only one. 

Prees every U eee 22 

n An eads us to his perſon. 


Masr 


| Dryden. 
One that leaves or deſerts his malter. 
Oh, Anthony, 

revolt is infamous; 

ine own particular; 

drank me in regitter 


| Nobler than my 
pe me in th 
ut let the wor! 


Nr ery Evers and a fugitive, Shak. Anth. and Cleop. | 


ad 4500 er-finevis a large ſine w that ſurrounds the hough, 


ER-SINEW. 


would be believed, that he rather took the horie | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. | 


Swijt's Rules to Servants. | 


| Ma'sTeRSHIP. z. /. [from maſler.] 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dawies on Ireland. 


p"ivileges of Bohemia, as to be fit to handle that part: 


ET en 


vilible tinew in à horte's body; this oftentimes is relaxed or 
reftraied. ©. Farrier's Dig, 
MASTER-STRING. . /. Principal firing, 
| © He touch'a me 
Ev'n on the tend reit point ; the Herring 
That makes moit harmony or diſcord to me, 
I oven the glorious tubject tires my breatt, 
MASTER-STROKE. 2. /. Capital pe: tormance, 
Ye ikijtul matters of Machaon's race, 

Who nature's mazy intricacies trace; 
Tell how your ſearch has here eluded been, 
How oft amaz d, and ravith'd you have ſcen, 
The conduct, prudence, and itupendous art, : 
And maſier-ſtrokes in each mechanick part. Blackmore, 
MA'STERLESS. adj. | from maſter.) 


Rowe, 


1. Wanting a matter or owner. 


Whenall was paſt took up his forlorn weed, £7 
His lityer thicld now idle 22af{erleſs. Fairy Queen. 
| The toul opinion 
You had of her pure honour, gains, or loſes, 
Your tword or mine; or se leaves both 
To who ſhall find them. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
2. Ungoverned ; unſubdued. SR | 
MA'STERLINESS. . J. [from Maſteriy.] Eminent (kill, 
MA'STERLY. adv. With the tkill of a matter. 
Thou dolt ipeak mafterly | 
--. Young though thou art. | Shakeſpeare. 


MA'STERLY. adj [trom maſter. 


1. Suitable tou matter; arttulz taiful, 


As tor the warmth of tancy, the mafterly figures, and th. 
copioutnels of imagination, he has exceededali uthers, d. 
I hat clearer itroxes of mafterly delign, + 
Ot wile contiivaice, and ot judunent thine, 
In all the parts of nature we aflert, 
Than in the brighteit works of human art. Blackmore, 
A man either ducovers new beauties, or receives itronge1 
impreſſions from the nafterly ſtrokes of agreat author, every. 
time he peruſes him. Addijon's Spectator, N* 409. 


2, Imperious; with the ſway of a mover. he 


MASTERPIECE. 2. /. [maſter and prece.] cal we, 
1. Capital performance; any thing done or made with extra- 
.. ordinary tkill, | | 7 
This is: the maſterpiece, and moit excellent part, of thc 
work of rctorination, and is worthy of his myetty s pains. 
2 5 Daruics bu Ireland. 
"Tis done; and *twas my maſterprece, to work | 
My tatety, twixt two dangerous exuemes: 
Scylla and Charybdis. *... Denham's Soſ hy. 
Let thoſe conſider this who look upon it as a piece of wt, 
and the naten piece of converſation, to deceive, and make a 
prey of a credulous and well-meaning honefry. Saul h. 
This wond'rous majlerfiece ] tain would ſce; 
This fatal Helen, who can wars inſpue. Dd. Aurtuhg x. 
The fifteenth is the -afterprece oft the hole metanor- 
pholes, a Dryden. 
In the firſt ages, when the great fouls, and mafler pieces ot 
human nature, were produced, men ſluned by a noble im- 
plicity of behaviour. 1 Addijun. 
2. Chict excellence. Te | 
Beating up of quarters was his zzaflerpiece. Clarendsn. 
Diſtimulation was his majterprece z in which he ſo much 
excelled, that men were not athamed with being deceived 
but twice by him. - Clarendon, b. vili. 
1. Dominion; rule; power. 
. Superiority z pre-eminence. 55 
For Python ilam he Pythian games deerced, 
Where noble youths for ινjLeuſbip mould ſtrive, . 
Io quoit, to run, and ſtecds and chariots drive. Dryden. 
3. Chici work. 6 | F 
I òo youths of royal blood, renown'd in fight, 
The maſter /bip of Heaven in tace and mind. 
4. Skill ; knowledge, | | 
| DT, You were uſed _ 
To ſay extremity was the trier of ſpirits; 
That when the ſca was calm all boats alike 
Shew'd majter/ſhip 


to 


Dryden. 


5. Atitleot ig Fc bn, pr: | : 
How now, Signior Launce ? what news with your her- 


! 
. a. ſ. \majler and teeth.] The principal 
teeth. 8 | | 
Some living creatures have their -zaſier-tecth indented one 
within another like ſaves; as lions and dogs. 
Ma'STERWORT. 2. /. {maſter, and pinx, duxon.] 


flower, cohtiſting of ſeveral petals, which are ſometimes 
heart-ſhaped, and ſometimes intire, ranged in a circle, and 


compoled of two feeds, which are plain, almoſt oval, gently 
ſtreaked and bordered, and generally caſting their cover; to 
theſe marks mult be added, that their leaves are winged, and 
pretty large: the root is uſed in medicine. 
Maſter vort is raiſed of ſeeds, or runners from the roots, 
| Y Mortimer's Huſcandry. 

MaSTERY. 2. ſ. {meaiſiriſe, French, from maſter. } 
1. Dominion; rule. i 
If divided by mountains, they will ight tor the maflery of 
the paſſages of the tops, and for the tons that tand upon 
the roots. | Raleigh's Eyays. 
2. Superiority z pre-eminence. i 7 85 
It a man ttrive for aſteries, ye he not crowned except 
he ſtrive lawfully. | 3 N. 11: 5, 
This is the cale of thoſe that will try maftertes with their 
ſuperiors, and bite that which is tod hard, L' Efirange. 
Good men ] ſuppoſe to live in a ſtate of mortification, un- 
der a perpetual conflict with their bodily appetites, and ſtrug- 
gling to get the maſtery over them. 


3. Skill. | | 
Chief maſi” ry to diſſect, 

With long and tedious havock, fabled knights, 
In battles feign'd. 7 
He could attain to a maſtery in all languages, and found 
the depths of all arts and Iciences. Tullotjon's Sermons. 
To give ſufficient ſweetneſs, a maſtery in the language is 
required : the poet mult have a magazine of words, and have 
the art to manage his few vowels to the belt N 


4. Attainment of ſkill or power. 8 ; 
he learning and maftery of a tongue being unpleaſant in 
itſelf, ſhould not be cumbered with any other difticulties. 

Locke on Education. 

Ma'sTFUL. adj. [from maſt.) Abounding in malt, or fruit 
of oak, beech, or cheſnut. . 
Some from feeds inclos'd on earth ariſe, 

For thus the naſiſul cheſnut mates the ſkies, Dryden. 

In birds there is no aſtication, or comminution of the 

meat in the mouth; but in ſuch as are not carnivorous it 15 

immediately ſwallowed into the crop or craw, and thence 

transferred into the gizzard. Ray on the Creation. 

Maflication is a neceſſary preparation of ſolidaliment,with- 

out which there can be no good digeſtion. Arbuthnet. 


198 it from the bone by a hollow place, where the 


Ma'sTICATORY. 2. /. e ee French. ] A medicine 
to be chewed only, not allowed. . 


wind-galls are uſually ſeated; which is the larceſt and moſt | 


I read a book; I think it very HE,] written, St. 


| 7o Mar. wv. a. (trom the roun.] 


MATACHIN. n. . [ French. ] An old dance, 


þ in floating. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. | 


Shakeſpeare's Two Gentlemen of Verona. | 


Bacon. 


The maſterwort is à plant with a roſe and umbellated | 


reiting on the empalement; which atterward becomes a fruit, 


Millar. 


Atleroury.. 


Miltcn's Parade Left, b. ix. 


Haden. 


MASTICA'TION. . /. [maſticatio, Lat.] The act of chewin * 


Remem er m4 7catorivs for the mouth. 
Salivat 


| Bacon, 
on and 7471 catories evacuate conſiderably; ſaliva- 
tion _ Parts ot plaicy im in a day, and very much by chew= 
Fay try accu, OP Floyzer on Hamours. 
MA'STICH: n. /. Lnaftic, French. 
1. A kind of sam gathered trom trees of the ſame name in 
Scio. | 
7 "TR "= 
: We may apply intercipients upon the temples of maſiich 
rontais may aliu be applied. IWijcman's Surgery. 
2. A kind ot mortar or. cement. . 
* * 4 +. 1 ISO TCELS __— , e 3 J — 
£45 107 the hmäch particles of of brick and ſtone, the leaſt 
mantnels Wound on them together, and turn them imo * 
. kind of? LTD WRNCN tote 1tects could not divide, Addi; 
va STICOT.. 2. /. 1 mario, Latin. ] Sce Massicor. 
Sund YUUr 20007 WIR Glmailybantiy of taffronin gum 
Water. a Po ea 372 bi Draa: 
Na icot is ro lich: her 5 CITING arms. 
M1770 18 very light, becauſe it is a very clear yellow, 
1 , > 7. 
ani very near to white, Dryden Dufre/noy, 
Ma STIFF. 2. % Maſtives, plural. [Hin, French; mating; 
Italian, ] A dog of the largett ze; a bandog ; dogs kept 
to watch che koute, : 
As lavage bull, whom two fierce mroſtives bait, 
When rancour doth with rave him once engores 
Forgets with wary ward them to await, we: 
But with his dreadful horns therm drives afore, Fairy N: 
Wnen rank Therfites opes his s jaws, | | 
We mall Near munck, wie, and oat, Shakeſpeare. 
Wien we knock at a tarmer's door, the firſt anſwer thall 


be his vigttaat oft if, Marc's Antidote againſt Athcijon, 
SOON as U1yiles near th encloture drew, | 
o 41 * *. 1 * ” © 
Wüh open mouths the turious js flew, Pepe. 


Let che res amuie theiniclves about a ſheep's ikin 
lune with hay, provided it will keep them from worryin® 
the tiock, Swift, 
Ma 8STLESS, ach. [fram n.] Bearing no maſt. © 
Her ſhining han, uncemb'd, was loctely ſpread, | 

| A crown. ot zzafile;s oak adorn her head. Dryden. 
MA'STLIN. 2. J. Utrom ejler, French, to mingle, or rather 

ie ea, lane | Mixed corn; as, wheatand rye, 


The tother tor one lote hath twaine 
Of mail, ot rie and of wheat. - Tufſer's Huſb. 


MAT. u. /. mere, Suxon; matte, German; matta, Lat.] 


A textuke of edge, tings, or ruthes, br rag 
The women and chitchken in the welt of Cornwall make 
mats of n uma and nne kind of hents there growing, which 
lerve to cover toons auc walls. Carey's SHrvey of Ci. 
In the woritinn's work room, with gat half Hung, 
Fhe fluors of plaiſter, and the walls of dung. Pape. 


i. To cover with mils, 


matted, and guardcd from the prerciag air, Evelya's Kalend, 
2, To twiſt together: to join like a mlt. ES 
on atoumain light, | | 
Whole briny with pinks was platted | 
Ihe banks with daſudillies dight, | — — 
With graſs like leave was zzatted, Drayt. 2. of Cynthia. 
Sometimes beneath an ancrent-caky ©. 
Or on the zzatted gratis he lies; 
No god of flecp he did invoke, 
The ſtream that o'er the pebbl=s flies, 


Wich gentle [lumber crowns bis eyes, Dryden, 
Ile look'd a lion with a gloomy ttare, 8 
And o er his eye-brows hung his matted hair. Dryden. 


The tpicen conlitteth of muſcular tibres, all zzazted, as i 
the Kin, but in more open work... 


No move to war her fable matadores, 
In ſuow like leaders of the (warthy Moors. 


Pope. 


Who everlaw a matachin dance to imitate fighting: this 


us a fight that did imitate the matachin; tor they being but 


three that fought, every one had two adverſaries itriking him 
who ttruck the third, Sidney. 


trom nico, to thine, Latin: ſurely not, as Skinner conjectures, 
from the Saxon maca, a companion, becaule a match is 
companion to a gun, 1 


chip of woud dipped in meltcd tulpiur, 
Try them in {everalbottles zatches, and fee which of them 
laſt longeſt without kench, l Bacon. 
He made ule of her trees as of matches to ſet Druina a fire. 
| | Howel's Vocal Foreft. 
Being willing to try ſomething that would not cheriuh 


2. [From nn, a hight, or from maca, Saxon, one equal to 
another.] & conteit; a game; any tlung in Which th 
conteèſt or oppohtion, og 1 | 
Shall we play the wanton with our woes, = 
And make ſome pretty match with ſheading tears? Shak, 
The goat was mine, by linging fairly won. 
A folemn match was made; he loſt the prize. 
3. [From maca, Saxon.] One equal to another; one able to 
conteſt with another. 
Government mitigates the inequality of power among par- 
ticular perſons, and makes an innocent man, though of the 
lowelt rank, a match tor the mightielt of his tellow-tubjeQs, 
| | | Addiſon's Freebolder. 
The old man has met with his match. Shectator. 
The natural ſhame that attends vice, makes them zealous 
to encourage themſelves by numbers, and form a party againſt 
religion: it is with pride they ſurvey their increasing ſtrength, 
and begin to think themſelves a match for virtue. Rogers. 
4. One that ſuits or tallies with another, | 


5. A marriage, 
| | The match 
Were rich and honourable; beſides, the gentleman 
Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities, 
Beleeming ſuch a wife as your fair daughter. 
Love doth ſeldom ſuffer itſelf to be confined by other matches 
than thoſe of its own making. Boyle, 
With him ſhe ſtrove to join Lavinia's hand, 
But dire portents the purpos'd match withſtand. Dryden. 
6. One to be married. £2 
She inherited a fair fortune of her own, and was veryrich 
in a perſonal eftate, and was looked upon as the richeſt match 
of the Welt. —— larendon, b. viii. 
To MATCH. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To be cqual to. ä | 
No {citled ſenſes of the world can match | 
The pleaſure of that madneſs. Shake. Vinter's Tale. 
O thou good Kent, how thall I live and work 
To match thy goodneſs? lite will be too ſhort, 
And every meaſure fail me. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
2. To ſhew an equal. 
No hiſtory or antiquity can match his policies and his con- 
duct. South's Sermons, 
3. To equal; to oppoſe. 8 
Eternal might 
To match with their inventions they preſum'd 
So eaſy, and of his thunder made a ſcorn. 
What though his heart be great, his actions gallant, 


| He wants a crown to poiſe againſt a crown, 


Keep the doors and windows of your conſervatories well 


th Greww's Camel. 
|MaTaboke. . [matador,a mutderer, Spaniſh. IA and 
t cards fo called from its etticacy againit the adverte player. 


MATCH. 2. / (mecbe, French; miccta, Italian; probably 


1. Any thing that catches fire; generally a cord, rope, or ſmall _ 


much fire at once, and would keep fire much longer than a 
coal, we took a piece of match, ſuch as ſoldiers utc. Boyle. 


ere is 


Dryden. 
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Milton. : 


Birth to match birth, and er to balance power. Dryd. 
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MAT 


The hep herd's katendar of Spenſer is not to be marrbed 


in any modern Ianguage, Dryden. 
4. Jo iu; 10 proportion, 
Lu pocts match their ſubject to their ſtrength, 
And Otten tr 5 nat weight they can {upport bt Roſcommon. 


Mine have been {till 
Match'd with my birth; a younger brother's hopes. Rogue 
Employ ther wit and humwur in chuting and match! ine of 
1 and re 8. wijt s Myc, 
To marry; to give in marriage. 
Gre: it ing, 
T would not from you! Dye make luch a tray, 
To motch you where Ih. Shakejpeare's King Hear. 
Thou dolt b prot telt thy love; and would't it tho 
By vn nutchiuꝝ he 5 as. iy would match her toc. 
Them willin: wiy they would have till retain'd, 
And mated A. rothe prince.“ Daniel's Civil War. 
When a man thinks himielt patched to one who mould be 
2 comfort to hint, initcad thereof he finds in his butom a 
bealt. Souib's Heu. 
A ſenator of Rome „while Rome ſurviv'd, IRS. 
Wouid not have mulch d ls daughter with a king. ALC. 
To MATCH. v. u. 
1. Lo be married. 
Aching that may Juckily fallout to him thathath thebleſ- 
S: Ht; 5 B. 11. 


Donne. 


fins to el with lome ne roical-mindecd lady. 
J hold it a un to moth inmy kindred, Shakeſprare. 
Let tigers march w th hind, and wolves with ep, 
Fant des ery rents coupe with is toe. Dr; rden. 
All creaturs cle ne nue h unwoithy thee, | 
They motel", rnd thou alone art lett for ine. Dryden. 


2. To ſuit; to be Proportiouate; totally. 
Ma'TCHABLE. 4j. I trom match] 
1. Suital le; quant; fit to be ſoinec. 7 5 
Ye, whole .agh worths ſurp: ling Paragon, 
Could not on earth have found. one fit for mate, 
Ne but in heaven matchanle to none, 


Why di 10 ye toop unto lo lowly tate? Spenſer. 


„Correlpo dent. 
Fhoic at land that are not matchable with any pon our | 
ſhores, notte very Kinds whichare found no where but, 


in the decpelt 55 its of the: fca. bt cba 4 Nat. Hiſtory. 
| Ma TCHLE: . adj. [from match.) Without an equal. 
| Inis he apy day two liguts arc ſecn, Feat, 

A glOrIOus tuin, a malcilefs queen.“ Waller. 

Much leib, im arms, oppoſe thy 060 force, 

When thy thurp ſpurs th: ll ur ge thy foaming horſe. Dryd. 
MAax'TCHLESSLY. 2. |, In a manner not to be equalled. 
MA'TCHLESSNESS. 4. /. {from match 45. ] State of being 

without an cqual. 
MarenuakkR. 2. / [match and make.] 
1. One-who contrives marriages. 

You came to him to know 
If you thould carry me, or noz | 
And would have hir'd him an«his imps, 

To be your matchmakers and pimps. . 

2. One who makes matches to burn; | 
MaTE. i. | mac, Saxon ;- act, Dutch. 1 
1. A huſbund or wite, 

I that am frail fleſh and earthly; wight, 
Unworthy match tor ſuch ummort: al rate, 
Myſelf well wote, and mine unequal tate. 

2. A comp: mon, male or temale,. | 
Go, bate intruder! over-weening {lave ! 
eltow thy fawning files on e: mal mats. 
My competitor: 
In top of all deliy zn, my mule in empire, 
Friend and companion in the front of war. 
| You knew. me once no.;-ate. 
For you ;- there fitting where you durit not ſoar. Milton, 

Damon, behold, yon breaking purple cloud; 
Hcar'ſt thou not hymns and for nes divinely toud: 
There mounts Amvntas, the young cherubs play 
About theirgodlike mate, adj ling him ou his way. Dryd. 

Leave thy bride alone: 
Go, leave her with her maiden mates to play 
At sports niore h. ml. {s, t1}]-the break of ang 
3. The male or female of animals. 
| Part ſingle, or with mate; <p 

Graze the ſea-weed their paſture, and through groves 

Of coral ltray, Milton's Paradije Loft, b.vn. 

3 tells us, that elephants know no copulation with any 

other than their own proper mate, Ales Parergon. 
4. One that fails in the ſame ſhip. 

What vengeance on the paſſing fleet ſhe pour 'd, 
| The matter trighted, and the zates devour d.  Rejcommon. 
8. One that cats at the fame table. 

The tecond in ſabordination as, the walter 
chirurg ceon's mate. 
To Marte. S. 4. from the noun, ] 
1. To match; to mary. 

Entunple make of him your hapleſs joy, 
And of mylelt now matcd as you ſee, 

Woe prouder vaunt, that proud avenging boy, 
Did toon pluck down, and curb'd my libs ty. Fairy Queen. 

'Fhe had, that would be mated by the lion, 
8 die tor love. Sbabeſß. All's Well that End's Well. 
Jo be Equal to. 
Some from ſceds inclos'd on earth ariſe, 


For thus the maſttul chetnut rates the ikies, 
Parnatius is its name; whote torky rife 
Mounts through the clouds, and mates the lofty ikie 
High on the ty, nnitot this dubious cutt, 
Deucalion w: ifting moor'd his little (Kit, 
2. To oppote; to. anal, 
Linth! way of loyolty and truth, 
Dare ate a founder man than Surrey can bes | 
And all that love his follies. 3 are's Henry VIII. 
4. | Matter „French; Matar, Spanith.] To tubduc; to con- 
tound; to ciuth. 
1 haut is good deceit 
Which mates hint firtt, that firſt intends deceit, Shakeſþ. 
The great ettects that may come of induitry and perie- 
verance "who knovweth not ? For audacity doth 2lmoit bind 
and mate the weaker ſort of minds. Bacor's Natural Hiſt. 


— 


* Hudibra as, 0 111. 
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Shape 
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' Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden ; 


s mate; the 


Diyden. 


My tenſe ſhe 'as mated, and amaz'd my tight. SHA. 


Why this is ſtrange; go call the abbels hither j 
T think you axe all os bs fark mal, Shakeſpeare. 
MATERIAL. adj. [mate 70, French; moterialts, Latin.] 
1. Coniitting ot matter; cor poreal ; not {pirtual, 
When we judge, our minds we mirrors make, 
And as thole glailes which material be, 
Forms of material things do only take, 
For thoughts or minds in them we cannot ſee. Davies. 
That thele trees of life and knowledge were material trees, 
though figures of the law and the gotpecl, it is not douhted 
by the molt religious and learned writers. Raleigh, 
2. Important; momentous; ellentiat, 
We mult propoſe unto all men certain petitions incident, 
and very material in cauſes of this nature. Hooker, b. v. 


Hold them tor catholicks or hereticks, it is not a thing | 


either one way or another, in this preſent queſtion, material, 
Hooker, b. iv. 

What part of the world ſoever we fall into, the ordinary 
uſe of this very prayer hath, with equal continuance, ac- 
companied the ſame, as one of the principal and molt te- 
ria! duties of honour done to Chriſt. Hooker, b. v. 


MATERIALLY. a, [trom wialerial.] 


D ry: ton 0 


MAT 


Tt may diſcover ſome ſecret meaning and intent th rein; f 


His butinels more material. Shekeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Neither is ts a queitioi 1.0t words, but nfimtery material 
in nature. Becon's Natural Hiſtory, NY 98. 
i pals the reſt, whole en ** race anch name, ä 
And kinds are iets muterical to ma theme. Dry ig. 
As for the More 5 aerial taults of writ ing, The ook ] ive 
many of the in, I win ie iure to amen them. 


materiaux, Vreuch.] The ſubitance of which any thing 1s 


'Fhe Welt: Indians, and mz ny nations of the Africans, 
lin: lung Insa aud He: werials, hay C DEC [ aug cht LY their . 
necellities, to pals rivers in a boat of one tre Raleigh. 

Intending an accurate enumeration ot nedical mater ials, 
the omiſhon'he reot atiords ſome probabili 55 it was not u led 
by the anc Icnts. Brown's Suigar Errours, b. i. 

David, who mr: ade > ſuch rich proviton of materials tor th 


being once enki ndicd will burn without being contumed, 
Wilkins. 

The materinis of that building very fortunatc ly. ranged 
themlelves into that delicate order, that it mut be a very 
great chance that parts 8 Tilothn. 
Simple idcas, the materals of all our knowledoe, are ſug- 
gelted to the mind only by. te al: ation and rchlaction. 

Such a fool wow never found, 
Who puli'd a palace to the ground, 
Only to have the ruins made 5 
ale ricls for an houle decay'd. Sxwit's Diijce!!. 
MaTERIALIST. 2. /. {trom material. ] One wio e lpi- 
ritual fabltauces. 

He vas bent upon making Hemmius 1 mAler ialift. Dryil. 
MATERLALITY. 4. fe [rater 1alith, Fr. from material. ] Cur- 
poreity z material exiſtence z not ſpirituality 

Conkhdering that corporeity could nut agice with this uni 
verſal ſubſiltent nat ure, abitracting from alf rattrialtty in his 
ideas, and: giving then an actual 3 in nature, be 
made them IiKe, angels, whoſe ctiences were tobe the eſſen ce, 
and to give exiſtence to corporcal indix dual: $.3. and ſo cacu 
idea was embodicd in every individual of its Ipecies. Dig 


FL he . 


1. In the ſtate of matter. | 

[ do not mean, that any thing is ; ſeparable from a 3 by 
fire that was not materially pre- exiltent in it. Boyle. 
2. Not formally. 

Though an intention 1s > certainty ſoſkcient t to ſpoil and 
corrupt anact in itſelf materially g good, yet no good Intention 
whatiocver can rectity or intute a mor; moral goodncls into an act 

otherwile evil. South” S Sermons. 
Ky Im, portantly ; eſſentially. 

All tis concerneth the cuſtoms he Irifly very materially; 
as well to reform thoſe which are evil, as to. confirm and 
cont! nue t thoſe which are good, Shenſor on Ireland. 
MATE RIALNESS. .. [from material. Stare of bei Ng ma- 
terial; importance. | 
MaTE'RIATE. 2 adj. {matcriatus, L 
MATE'RIATED. 5 matter. 

After long enquiry of things immerſe in matter, interpoſe 
ſome ſubject which is immateriatc or leſs mater ele, inch as 
this of ſounds, to the end that the inteltect may be rectified, 
und become not partial, Bacun's Netural Hi Nory, NY 114. 
MATERIA'TION, 2. [from materia, Lat.] Thc act of form- 
ing matte 

Tre: tion is the production of all things out of nothing; a 
formation not only of matter but of form, and a material! 
even of matter itlclt. Brown. 
MATERNAL. adj. [maternc, Fr. 3 Lat. ] Motherly; 
belitting or pertaining to 4 mother.“ 

The babe had al] that ge care beguiles, 
 Andeurly knew his mother in her ſmiles: 
At his firſt aptnets the maternot love 
Thoſe rudiments of reaton did improve.“ 

MATERNITY. . /. [materntte, French, from atcrizus, Lat 
Ihe character or relation of a mother. 

MAT-FELON. 2. /. [matter to Kill, and-/clon; a lick. 1A 
tpecies of knap-weed growing will, 
MATHENMA'TICAL., t ai. Tra: hematicus, Lat.] Conli- 
NIATIIEMA“TTICK. & dered according to the doctrine of 
the mathematicians. 


atin.] Conſiſting of | 


The Eaſt and Weſt, 
Upon the globe, a matherautick point 
Only divides: thus happincts and milery ) 
And all extremes; are ltill contiguous.” Deubam's Sou, 
It is as impoflible for an: aggreg ate of finites to co anprehen 0 
or exhauſt one infinite, as it is tor the greateit number of 22a- 
thematick points to amount to, or cor ititute a body. 
I tuppote all the particles of matter to be cudted in an 
exact and mathematical evennels, Bi ries SEFMONS 
MATHEMA'TICALLY. adv. [irommathonilick, | According 
to the laws of the mathematical ſcienecs. | 
We may be matheratinrally certuin, that the heat of the 
{un is according to the pkt ty of tne ty n- be UNS, and is reci- 
procally proportional tothe iquare of che litance from the 
body of the fun, B $ SErMCNS, 
MaTHEMATICIAN. z. . {mathematicus, Lat. mathemanten, 
French. ] A man verted ia the matheinatiebs. 
Wh of the molt mi nent main emalitians of the nge affured 
„that the greateſt picature he took in reading Virgil was 
8 examining Anecas's voyage by the map. Addiſcu's Shed; 
MATHEMA'TICKS. . A 72 n αννẽð. ] 
contemplates whatever is capable of being numbered or men- 
tured; and 1tis-cither pure or mixt: pure conſiders abltraét- 
ed quantity, without any vel: tion to matter; mixt is inter- 
woven with phyfical connderations. Harris. 
The mathematicks and the metaphy ſicks | 
Fall to them, as you find your omach ler ves you. Sha. 
See mytter y to mathomaticks iy. | 
Max THES, 1 5 An herb. Ainſvorth. 
MAaTHE'STS, 7. ſe [KNngig.] The dot trine of mathematicks. 
Mad Mathejis alone was unconan'd, Pepe. 
MA'TIN. adj. [matine, French; matutinus, Latin, } Morning; 
uſed in the morning. 
Up roſe the victor angels, and to arms 
The matin trumpet dung. 
I waſte the -matin lamp in ſighs tor thee; 
Thy image fteals between my 1 — and me. 
Ma“ TIN. 1. J. Morning. 
The glow-w orm ſhews the -rattir to be near, 
And gins to pale his uneffectual fire, 
Ma'rIxs. . /. [matines, French. ] Morning worſhip. 
The winged choriſters began 
To chirp their Patlins. Cleavelend, 
By the pontifical, no altar is conſecrated without reliques : 
the vigils are celebrated before them, = and the nocturn and 


} 


Pope. 


5 wW 7 / . _ 7 
Dr iceiil MA“T RICE. 4 77. | | 7: val 797, Latin 


made. 2. 


R . . . 
NMATRICIDE, 1. J. Te ci. liumm, Latin. ] 


| MATRIMO:NIALLY. ado, (from 7 


Hos) terial 


Bezle. 


That {ounce which 


Pepe. 


Alilton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. 


Shakeſpeare. 
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might maleui fore uch e aterial us the tone aſbeſt tus, which ter or admit to a menber;hip.ct the uni ivecfitics of Engin 


to C litt z to enter 1: wo any. locicty by leit! ng dos on the name 


Ie, i fier forme ale t ins. m1; Wners and le Wing, 11.5 
fit 18 \ Mer Janett Ot Lin; At. celle <p , 


Ma't#1CU LATION. 2. J. {trommaty 6 


1 
tritt 


Alcholarabſent from theuniver! ity for ſive Fears, is 


rn 
cult. J eadcd ei Ma- 


iT! ne 


out tft. te „ al KM upon h 8 0 ing 0 10 

to the lin vert 3 ought to be af = aw niatricu. ed. PA ie, 

MNIAT R1A3TO NIA L, . adj, S IO «: 45 Fr # FCN) WT: e 

gi tin. Suit: ible LO Marla, V3 pertalming N 10 it 20 5 
pub:al.; wo al ; liyment al. x 

It he reticd upon that title, h 2.could he but a king at cur. 

tety 5 and | Have rathe 1A ZHA 1UHITas cha {1 4 Ye 0] ver. the 


Tt Int rem: 11 ung in his Ut {}CCN, Bac 4 Hear VII. 
So {pake dometlick Adam in his Care, 


An, [ iu 1#0nial 0 8 2e. 4 lt 7 11 12 N 77. a % Lf, 5. K. 
Since. Jan 1 tur? d the hr wand, You the vw le; 
Tie natriniamial victory is mine, 


W nich, bav: in. 41 \ a, 1 WI Fe; 5 n 


. 


falrle . 
mat ru 4. ] According v 
tie manner or laws of macrige, 
He is fo matrimonially. wedded unto his cn 
canndt quit the fame, oven 0 2 Lae ſcore of going; 110-2 eu 
Sious houſe. | s Fartrets 
MA*TRIMONY. 2. 1. , Cnatri mouium. Lat. un. 
* tate; the contract of man and wit 75 Fs trits. 
t any know cauſe w hy this couple out nc 
holy matrimeny, they are to declure 1t,. - 15 e 1:rajer. 
ATA TARIX. 85 
any thing 3s generated of ioned, 
lun. Brow! 31 4 
A [ma troſie, F dench; Mat roi, L. aun. 1 


Come, civil ni ich t, 
Thou ſuber-ſuited malroy all in b ack, 
Your irc, vou daug hier s 
Your matrouc, and your aids, coul! 10 
The ciltern cf my Juſt. Shake) 
She was in her carly bloom, with a diicretion vey lite 
inferior to the molt experienced matrons, Talker, N. 55 
2. An old weman. 


nat pong: * the efficacy of th 
IiIATROYN. 
ts An elcer ye 35 


£7 1 97 c. 
vt fi in up 


A matreu ſave 

Supports! with homcly 0d his d. opir Ease. Pope's Oc. 

MaA'TRONAL. adj. [motroualis, Lat. 5 Suid); 

con (truting a matron. 2 
Ile had hoard oi the beauty and vir tucus belttaVieus os 

Queen of Naples, the widow of Ferdinando the young, 0» 

ing then of zzatronet vears of Vene 0 7 ten! . Lacs. 


q 10.0 1 I Oy 


10 


— * 170 
ng 4 * ons (a LING » 


„ e e 7 
L11GH: » - 
q 


t in gre under the gunner 


| VIa(I j ER. 71 % \ 220; we, F rcuch 3 M teria > Lahn.“ 
1. DOUY'; tubſtance exten ore 
It then! me 10 1 andther foul do make, 
Beciule her pow?r 13 Kept within ab vols, 
She mutt tome former icuik or 7G Fer ba : 
But int! e foul! there is no nt und. 1? Rane 
It teers probable to me, that God in the bo rtrnnmg ne 
ed ter in fol, m- ſy, ha d, imp, netrable, morssbess? 
tie lis, of Nen hzes and hgurcs, and Willa tenen! 
; 1 {och} Proportion to ſpice, as 


tor WHICH netornnedt them; and that Lacie g. 


1 3 as 
1 arti 285 DC! ng {oltds are 13com 14. parably Ft 
porous bodies compounded of them, and even! 
never to Weat r break in 17175 no 01 VER | 


a able to diy ide WI at God himtelt! 


* + 
4 \ ——ä—— — 


Ade one I.. 
* 
Some 
1 
* 


| 
K E. cds a OCC\ 0 


have dimenſions of length; breadin, aue 
YOWer e ech i 
dame bind tom being in the lame place: tente, 
character of moron or body, en, 
*. Ntcrials; that of which any thing is compo. 2, 
1 he upper regions ot the air percci tas Colle N 
matter-ot te em petts before the air here belcw. 
Jo Subject; I thing treated. 


The ſuhtt Nt or z2aticy of laws in gener al 1 5 S Lab. E 
conſtant, hs ich matter is that ior the ordering? 
Cre inttitute d. a — 
I have werds to ſpenk | in thy e ear weil 95 
vet are they much too light for the 
Son of God, Saviour Gt me 9 Iny Hs q 

Saal be the co pious znatler of my 103 4 66A 
It is natler ot the greateſt aſtoniſl. mert 19 


Common boldneſs ot nien. Lech 


a, 
. 
— 


* 7 NS 
f bl 


Full fraught with jovf\ io of the work 3 
New matter of his praile, and of eur 10295 4. 
He grants the deluge to have come 10 very pear totes 
ter, that but very fow elcaped: „ 
This is to certain in true philoſophx, wy 
aſteniſhment to me how 1 it Came to be 60 
Be thou the copious Matter of my eng. 
4. The whole; the very thing tupj 10ſec . 
5 Affair; ; buſineſs: 1 in a fa um! liar tenſe > 1 925 
To hel ip the matter, the alchemitts call in many 


<- + 
— 

wb wo! 
* * 

— 

— 


mallins, for the ſlaints hole the reliques are, Stillng fleet. 


4-4 - 7 {ts - 
5 gen Natur 122 
x 480% 


. 


Hs 57 , 
out of altr; » logy. 


go, and at ter to iat rin 

ie: I in the - niverbity, Walt, of s Life of Sanden. 

DAiALRICULATSE. 19 Þ (From the verb. A ma! Matric er 
Suter me, in the name of the pecitircittertes of th 1 15 Wah 

umve.lity, to alk them [ome plain quettions. bade 


ure n, that be 


v6: the 
clin 
[Lat. matrice, Fr.] Wenih; « a pee * 


IF they 7 not lodged in a convenient u, .. 
ar Li, 


care... 


are 4 . 1 Na. 


=— 


Ma'TRONLY. aj. [at *08 und ue. ] E ey ;. Anglenk. 
'Fhe matr ozely W te pl ucke oi Cut all th Gan tia 1, and 
the younger thewhite, 2 Ang Halti. 
NATROSS, H. ＋. ; De 
Ale er Cy „ IN the tr: uin of art W MEN { e C 1 lers 


In travert iT, bung gin 8 tung „ans | JOain) 
firelocks, and Hun chalong with the ore | 5 3 
and as altiltants, in caſe a waggon thou 14 Ne,, 


and [If 


prin 
Deut 
In 
HIT 
d&torr 
Ups 
before 
newer 
Th 
forced 
matter 
Wa 
were, 


It « 


provi 
on ch. 
Winer! 


MAT 


Matters ſucceeded {6 well with him, that every-boly was 
e to {ce how mighty rich he was grown, 
: LI" Eftrange. 
Nover was any thing gotten by ſenſuality and tioth in 
er of profit or reputation. L Eftrange's Fables. 
wy nn was realoning the aller with a ſtag, why he 
— run away from the dogs. IL. Eftrange's Fables, 
Some young female ſeems to have carried matters fo tar, 
h ” the is ripe tor atting advice. | Stectalor. 
om If chance herielt ſhould vary, 
Obſerve how 7atters would miſcarry. | Privy, 
z. Caule of difturbance. 3 3 
ey here art thou? What's the matter with thee? Shar, 
What's the matier, you Jiſſentious rogues, 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, „„ 
Make you! ſerves lcabs. Shakeſprare's Coriolauiss. 
„ Subject of 11117 or complaint. | 


'" *S:nder, 1 broke youl head; what matter have you againit 


in admiration 


2 Sir, I have matter in my head againſt you. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
it the craftſmen have a matter againſt any man, the law 13 
den; let them implead one another. As, xix. 38. 
Ain armies, if the atter thould be tried by duel between 
two chamvions, the victory thould go on the one ſide; and 
t if tried by the grofs, It would go on the other, Bacez. 
. Import; confequence; importance; moment. 


N 3 . N 4 1 ; 4 
IH had had time to have made new hveries, I would have 


beſtowed the thoutand ! borrowed of Foun but it is no 24Gt-. 
ter, this poor lie doth better. Shade p. Heuty IV. 
And picate yourfelves this day; 4 : 
No matter from: what hands you have the play. 
prophet ſome, and lome apoet cry, 
No matter which, ſo neither of them lye, 
Pom ſeepy Othrys" top to Pilus drove 3 
Hs herd. Bs Dry.ten. 
Pleas*d or diſpleas'd, no malten now "tis paſt; | : 
The tirtt who-dares be angry breathes his Jait, Cranvle, 
"Thing; object; that which has ſome particular relation, 
or is lubiect to particular conſideration. : 
The King of Armenia had in his company three of the 
mott famous men for z2atiers or arms. { 


Dryden. 


Sidney, h, ii. 
Plato reprehended a young man for entering into a diflo- 
Jute howie 3 the young man ſaid, Why tor 0 imaill-a ate 
ter? Plato replied, But cuttom 18 no {mall zratter.. bacon. 
Many times the things deduced io judgment may be meum 
and turn, when the reaſon and conſequence thereof may 
trench to point of ettate. I call matter of eſtate not only 
the parts c{ tovereignty, but whatloever introduceth any 
great alterations Or dangerous precede nts Bacu 5 Eija 1. 
It is a maxim in ſtate, that all countries of new acqucit, 
till they be ſettled, are rather 2atters ot burden than 01 
.ftrength, e Bacoi's War uiii Spain. 
10. Queition confidered. 35 : 3 
pon the whole matter, it is abſurd to think that conſclence 
can be kept in order without frequent examination. 9927, 
u. Space or quantity nearly computed, NY 
Away he goes to the miarket-town, a ter of ſeven miles 
oft, to enquire if any had feen his als. f L' Eftrange, 
Thave thoughts to tarry a tmall ,ein town, to leam 
ſomewhat of your lingo. Congreve's Way of the Wortd, 
u. Purulent running; that which is formed by fuppuration, 
Lian inflamed tubercle in the grcac angle of the left eye, 
the after being tuppurated, IL opened it. Haß nian. 
18. Upon the ER. A low pirate now out of eule, im- 
porung, conſidering the whole; 
Deu. N . ö . 
In their ſuperiors it quencket)1 icalouſy, and layeth their 
competitors, alleep; fo that #þ9z 16 matter, in a; great wit 
&formiy-is an advantage to ring. _ BPacon's Efjays. 
Upon the matter, in these prayers Ido the ſaine tang Il 
before, dane only that what beiore 1 {pake without bock L 
now read, b:jhop Sanderſon. 
The chler, having conſumed his whole fortune, When 
forced to cave his title to his younger brother, left 2% the 
matter hothing to ſupport it. | Clarendon. 
Waller, with Sir William Balfour, excceded in here, but 
were, upon the matter, ecual in toot. Clarendon, b. vin. 
It on one lide there are fair proofs, and no pretence of 
provi on the other, and that the Xſiculiics are moſt preſſing 
en chat hade which is deftitute of proof, I defire to Know, 
whether this be not ace matter as ſatis factory to a wile 
1 Tiilolſau's Sermons. 


4% dcmonſtration. 

. 1 "ip 

U 2ATTER,Y Y. u. {from the noun. 

l Cur in burtance; tonmport. 
v, not, to ihey deny it all; 

ut carry tne ſye conttantly. Ben. Jabnſon. 

M275 nt how they were called, 1y we Know who they 


\ / . . 
J's 323481 A — 5 ? 4 
tou muſt Gig WIN 22077 


& and with ſpade, 


41 i 111 > p «}, OY { . pa + K 5 © /. Fa a /* 

'] DIC —_ LULL Innert eiiie 5 { 1 1e eartn, Shako(þea! . 
hs * Turks Eibgured with wot; ch and pick-axes to dig 
» LET a p 


ndadon of, thewill, Kirllos's Hiſtory" of the Turks, 
Natog mountains was more to be expected trom 
ancortohve waters, and condemheth the judg- 


ly 


F 1 
wal ARCS 


ment of 
[ 


„ 1 4 


- 
4? 
Ca} 


rr Eresuu'siuigar Errours, . vii. 
s. 2, ſ. ¶natias, French; attras, Welſh. [A kind 
„ein mate e UDUN, 


. FGtrifes were. made of feathers and ſtraw, and 


SPE ct tals rom Gaul. Arbuthnot. 
ſq 1 tue ruging tever's fire ahate, 
Po Ae engpies and Belg of ſtate; 
G Wastent WHEL as con be tound 6 
Wr 4 7:4i7re/s, or the mother ground. Duden. 
1 Tie 10 N. u. J. (trum Mature, Laun.] | | 


act of 11 enn! eee 41. = I 1 * P 
Grid <F.11 Peniniz; ine ſtate ot growing 11pc. 


f vg a £3405 WHLY grains and fruits are more nourifh- 
e 185 LIE length of An in which they 8 10 
. Baca Natural Hijtcry, N 466. 
aul the. e tur tien of fruits, the tu tͤEo of drinks, 
e eee impatthumes; as aito other rraturg- 


© Baca s Netural Hiſtory, Ne 312. 


>» .% 


F/ 


cit] 's 


bye 73 
3 Ae 17 * 2+ 4 3 ; i > a . p 4 5 „* 
* be eat to {pare in Sumine; 3-11-45 Very weill if 
8 * Min ier: 4 1 br 


* vhyſict- * VP UE RATA at truits. Bentley's Serm. 
4 + fre » * £ 4 1 " . 
Fe 4FUFATIOR, by ſonic phyfical Wiitcrs, is ap- 


with refpect to the main; 


Aerxcs, that wrought tarcugh mount Athos with 


4 


We, | | Locle. 
If Purarch's maſe did Lavra's wit rehearſe; 

Ant Cowicy: flattert dear Orinda's veric ; | 

0! — S om od Pox take her hopes and fears, 

FPIAC her tec'seiahm: What mruiers her's? Prior. 
3. 10 genetatz matter by fuppuiutien. FA 

DALY 04145 inwärd hiced, each flight fore mattereth. 

I | Sidney, b. 

teh beneath atlened, and were dried up with com- 
a cbuloticks. Hitman Surgem. 

e . V. g. from the noun. ] 1'y.rcgard z- not to 
a a to 4% 4-1 GUEEV ol 15 0 CAtUmuy. 
a IDERY, g. {1,0m atler. ] Purulent; generating mat- 

* © putnd vapours-colliquate the phlegmatick humours 

OI DORY WICH tFanicending tothe lungs, cauſes their 

7 COUT, Har-viy on Conſumptions, 
ck. . / [ maxrug, Sa.: un, ! 
"IX U toothed in rumen. to poll up wood. | 
VC SEE eee He = 
3 ene that ialtocł, nd ME WL enching iron. Shek. 


M AW | 
juices into matter, and differs from con-*fion or diveHon, 
which is the railing to a greater pertestion the alimentary 
and natural juices in their proper canals, QURcy, 

Ma'TURATIVE. adj. (from n=, Latin.) 
1. Ripening; conducive to-ripenets., : 
_ Retween the tropicks and the eyuator their ſecond Summer 
is hotter, and more maturaive of fruits than the former. 


2. Conducive to the ſuppuration ot à tore, 
zutter ie maturative, and is profitably mixed with ano- 
dynes and ſuppuratives. Wijeman's Surgery, 
MATURE. adj. {maturus, Latin.) ; : 
1. ' Ripe; perfected by time. | 
When once he was zature for man: 
In Britain where was he, | 
That could ttand up his parallel, 
Or rivial obſcet be: Shadeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
Ther prince is a man of learning and virtue, ,,in 
years and experience, who has ſeldom any vanity to gratity. 
Ad, 44 In U I.. ws . 
Nature the virgin was of -Egypt's race, N 
Grace ſhap'd her limbs, and beauty dec d her face. Pio. 
How mall I meet, or how accott the tage, 
Untkill'd in ſpeech, nor yet mare of age. Pope's OA. 
2. Brought near to completion, : | ; 
Tis lies glowing, and is mature for the violont breaking 
out, | | 
. Here i th' fands 
Thee I'll rake up; and in the mature time, 
With this ungracious paper ftrike the tight 
Ot the death-practis d duke. SI. 
3. Well-diſpoied; tit tor execution 3 well- ens 
To Mar u Rx. | 
to ripenels. | 
Pick an apple with a pin full of holes, not deep, and 
{mcar it a little: with lack, to ec if the virtual hear of the 
wine vill net marure it. bacen's Natural H{iory. 


* — N 
N ine Lear. 


ene. 


D. d. ¶aturo, Latin To pen; to advance 


Love indulg'd my labours patt, | 
Matures my prelent, and thall bound my latt, - 
MATURELY. adv. [from mature: ] | 
r. Ripely; completely. 3 
2. With counſel well-digeſted. 3 
A prince ought -22a:uret; to conſider, when he enters on 
a war, - waether his cotters be full, and his revenucs cicar 
of debts, | | Srbiyt. 
3. Early; toon. 5 | 
We are 10 far from repining at God, that he hath not 
extended the period of our lives to the lonwevity of the ante- 
diluvians ; that we give him thanks tor contracting the days 
ot our trial, and receiving us more 22aturely into invic ever- 
laſting habitations above. Beiiliey”s SEFMOns. 


Pope, 


” 


th Sat completion, | | 
t may not be untit to call fome of young. years to train 
up tor thoie weltghty atiairs, agaimit the time ot g1eater 22a - 
Turity. | | © Bacon s advice to Villers. 
Impatient nature had taughit motion“ 
To tart trom time, and cheertully to fly | | | 
Before, and teize upon maturity. ' Crafhaxc. 
Various mortincatiens mult be undergone, many dithcul- 
ties and obitructions couquered, betore we can aurive at a 
Juſt Aicturity in TengION., | Rogers's Sermous. 
MA&A4uDLIN. gi. | AMoudltz is the corrupt appellation of Mag- 
«ren, who being drawn by painters with Woln eyes, and 
.. diiorderct loo, a drunken countenauce ſeems to have been 
lo named from ea tudicrous relemblance. to the picture ol 
Flandaten.] Drunk; tuddicd, _ : 
And thc kind nm ling crowd melts in her praiſe. 
| Southern's Shartan Dame. 
And largely, what the wants in words, tapphes 
With mauidln eloquence of trickling eyes.  Rojcommon. 
MaubpLix. . [agerdtum, Laun.}] A plant, | 
Ine flowers of the ν,õiò- are dete into looſe umbels, 
but in other retpects Itis very like tie cultmary.. The ſpe- 
cies are three. | | Mia. 
MAVUGRE, adj. {malgre, French. ] In ſpite of; notwithitand- 
ing. It is now out or ute. 


e 


* . ” * * . * 
prown's Frigar Errours, b. iv. 


Stakeſpeares Gorinlanus. | 


MAXIM. . / {raxi 


MATURITY. 2. /. {1raturite, French; matufilaus, Latin. ] 


2. The craw of birds. N 
Franivoratts Miene * 4 LS . ; 
Granivorot s buds hare the mechaniſm of a mill; their 
* 771 14 * 197 5 11 ty 4) 8 14.4 + > 
Matei ee 101 pi Wilen Wane and {luttens the grain, letting 
it down Oz degrees 110 e tom ich, where it 18 ground by 
10 0 [trong mulcles z in winch action they are atlitted by {mail 
fo ] 8 7 1651 eu FA „ 4334 F 
* * 0 110 1 "my allow tor 1110 Arvuthnot, 
Ws WRISH, 247, perhaps trom md“. Apt to give laticty ; 
. O CAUILC 40 ling. 
d 1 SJ * 1 18 bo 7 
. Flow, Welited! flow, like thine inſpirer beer, | 
M So fWeetly zn , and io Imoaothtiy. dull. Pepe. 
1 5 W RLSHN ESS. 939 F [tron math.) Aptnels to caute 
VANS, 


puUrpy e. 


"MAWMET,.z./. [ or 1amMzact, from mai or mother.) A pup- 


pet, ancient, an idol. N 


MXAWMISAM. a. [trom araxvi or marvnmet.) Fooliſh; idle; 
Nauitcous; | 
It is one of the molt nauſcous, m7 5} mortificationsz 
for a man oi (ente io have to do with a punctual, finical op. 
| L' Eftrange 
: f X * 8 . 
Maw-WORM. u. ſ. [razr and wvorm 1 
Onhaory gut-worms Jooien, and tlide off from, the intern 
unics of tie-guts, and troquentty.creeoprme the Komach tor 
nutrunent, beine I 0 


11 7 vi» ILY. 
ned A — 4 ils 


74 ; 4 UM Aland 11. I HH 6 Ap © Y:YIS$s H1OFUCY 
BAA NUI AR 7 Geben Latin ] B longing | 
. ces i ere vEofChT7 ay 4d: . CONDON 10 { 1e 


NI * XII. LAR 1 . i AW. 


jaw bone. 
[be greutett quant of hard fibRance continued: is to— 
wards the head; there fis the kunt, the teeth, and the maxil- 
lury Janes. : Bocoor's Netiiral Fiftory, N 74. 
ö Me, Þ rom lv; ie, Latin. ] An 
Aviom; a general principle; a lo ding truth. | 
I's m@xi.out of love I teach, 


X | Shakeſpeare, 
It is a 24x14 in Kate, that all countries 


3H a, of new acquelt, 
UN ettled, are rather matters of buiden than of ſtrensth. 

| Letcon's War with Spar, 

Yet, as in duty bom, they feive him ons 

Nor eule, nor wealth, nor hte itlelt regard, 
For "ts. their. 222x727, love is love's ron ard; 
That the temper, ine ſentimeiſts, the meratity 
int: 


Dryden, 
| of men, is 
(ence by the example and dilpoiition of thote they con- 
vile with, s a 1eilexion which: has Jong fince patied into 
2 ins, amt been rankech unong the ſtanding maxins of. 
zſuman witdom, Rogers Sermons, 
May, au UNary Verb preterite es. [magan, daxonz nen, 


Dutch, | 


1. To be. athberty zuto be permitted; to be allowed; as, you 
MAYO torame [ferme cet] all you can. | 
FAG Lat is Jon ou to travel with the ihoughts-of a man, 
deuznng to unprove hümelt, may get into the converfation 

. of perlons of condition. Locke on Education, 

2. Lo be poflible; with-the words may INK, = 
Be the workmen what they may be, let us ſpcak of the 

work, 3 Bacou's Eſſays. 

3. Jo be by chance. 

It rag be, 1 thatl otherwiſe bethink me, Shokeſþ. 
How. old may Plyjiis: be, you uk, | 
Whole beauty thus all hearts engages? 

Po an{vwcr is no'caiy. talk, ; 
For the has. really two ages. 
_ 
4. To have power. . 
This alu tendeth to no more but what the king 222y do: 


Prior. 


for what he zzay do is of two kinds; what he 2203 do as juſt, 


and what he zap do 5 pothible, 
Make the molt of lite you may. 
5. Arwordexprefiing defre, eee. 5 
e, you live happily and long for the ſervice of your 
county, | Dryden's Dedication to the Aueis. 
Nay-be. Perhaps. £ 7 ; 
Iay-be, that better reaſon will aſſwage 
The rath revenger's beat, words well aupos'd 5 
Have fecret pow rt appeal mtizmed rage. Fairy Nucen. 
May-br, the am'rous count tolicits her 1 
In the untawtul purpole, Shak, All's Well that Ends Well, 
"4 1s nothing yet, yet all-thow hatt to gie; 
Then add thote may-be years thou hatt to Jive. Dryden. 
XVhat they otter is bare 2zay-be and thift, and ſcarcè ever 
amounts to 4 tulrable reaton. Creech, 


Bacon. 
Bourne. 


Maugre all the world, will I keep fate; 
Or teme of you inal imoke for it m Rome. Shak:fþ. 
- Jdaugre thy itiength, piace, youth, and eminence; _.. 
Thy valour, ind thy heurt; thou art/a traior. SY. 
IT through the ample ar in triumph high 5 
Shall lead heil captive g mangre hei! and ſhow 
- The pow'rs of darknets bound. - Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Maugre all which, *twas to ſtand tait, | PI TY 
As long as monarchy ſhould talk. . - Hadibras, p.. 
e prophcked of the tuccels ot his goſpel z winch after 
his death, immediate ly look rot, and Ipread illelt eVcry- 
where, maugre ail oppoſition or periecution. Burnct. 
Ma'vis. 2. /. {mrauus, French, } Atirull. An old word. 
The world that cannot deem of worthy things, ; 
Wihcn Ido pratic her, tay i do but Hatter; 
So doth the cuckow, when the 2zaV15 lings, 
Begins his witlets note apace to clear. -Sporjer's Sonnet, 
In birds, kites have a retemblance with hawks, and black- 
birds with thruſhes and raves. bacen's Notural Hijtory. 
To MAaUL. v. a. [from malleus, Latin] Lo beat; to bruute;- 
to hurt in courte or buicherly manner. 5 
Will be who the the loldicr's mutton till, 
And faw thee h,e d, appear within the hit, | 
To wilnels truth? HDiydeus Jumcnal. 
Once ev'ry week. poor Hannibal is uνEũd d, 
The theme is given, and itrait the council's call'd, 
Whether hc ſhould to Rome directly go. Diydeu's Jud. 
1 had ſome repute tor proſe; | 
And, till they drove me out of date, | : 
Could maul-a miniiter of. ſtate. Swwijt's Miſcell. 
But fate with butchers piac'd thy prieſtly ſtall, 
| Meck modern faith to murder, hack and mal, 
Maui. . . [mailleus, Latin] A heavy hammer. | 
A man that bearetl: falſe winets is a u, A {word, and 
ſharp arrow. Prov. xxv. 18. 
MavuxD, 2. ſ. [ mand, Saxon; mande, Fr.] A hand-balket, 
To MA UNDER. v. z. [maudire, French. ] To grumble; to 
murmur. AF ; 
He made me many viſits, mauadring as if I had done him 
2 diſcourtety in leaving ſuch an opening. Wiſeman s SUrgery. 
MA4"UNDERER. z. ſ. {trom maunder.}] A MUIRUET 5 a grum- 
bler. 
MAUNDY-THURSDAY. 2. .. [derived by Spelman from 
mande, a hand-baiket, in which the king was accuſtome 1to 
give alms to the poor. ] The Thurſday before Good-triday. 
MAUSO'LEUM. u. ſ. I Latin; mauſulte, Frenen. A name 
which was firſt given to a ſtately monument erected by tus 
oucen Artimeſia to her huſband Mauſolus, king of Cari. ] 
pompous funeral monument. | 
Maw. u. . [ maga, Saxon; maeghe, Dutch.] | ; 
1. The {tomach of animals, and of human beings, in con- 
tempt. | 
So oft in feaſts with coſtly changes clad, . 
To crammed maws a ſprat new ſtomach brings. Sidney. 
We have heats of dungs, and of bellics and maws of 
living creatures, and of their bloods. Bacon. 
Though plenteous, all too little ſeems, 


P oe. | 


The ſerpent, who his ne obicene had fill'd, 


PEFWangon of excromentitious or extravaiatcd | 


To ſtuff this maw, this vaſt unhidebound corps. Milton. | 


May. . J. f Mais, Latin.) The fifth month of the year; 
the connne of Spring and Summer; the early or gay part 
01 lite, : | 

On a day, alack the day! | 

Love, whote month is ever May, 

- Spted. a blotiom pathng fair, 7 | . 

Playing in the anton air. Shakeſp. Lowe's Labour Loft. 

Maids re Bay when they are mulds, | 

But the ky cumges when they are wives. _ Shahkeſp. 

; My liege © | | 
Is in the very May-mora of his youth, | RE. 
Ri pr lor exploits. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
I prove 4t on his body, if he dare; N 

Detpiyht his nice tence, and his active practice, 

Bis May of youth, and bloom of Juſtihood. Shakeſp. 

May mulc be drawn with a iweet and amiable ccume— 

nance, clad in u robe of white and green, embroidered with 
duttudils, hawthorns, and-blue-bottles. Peacham. 
Haul! bountcous May, that do'ſt inſpire 

Mirth and youth, and warm deſire; | 

Woods and groves are of thy drefling, 

IIilk and dale doth boait thy bleſſing. Milton. 
To Max. v. 1 from the noun. ] Jo gather flowers on May 

orig, | | 
nen merry May firſt early calls the morn, 
With merry maids a zaying they do go, 
Cupid with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a maying. | Milton. 
MAY-BUG. . J. [ May and bug.] A chaffer, Ainſworth, 
NMAY-DAY. . J | May and day.] The firſt of May. 

| "Tis as much impoſlible, 

Unleſs we {wept them from the door with cannons, 

To ſcatter 'em, as tis to make 'em ſleep 

On May-day morning. . Shakeſpeare, 
MAY-YLOWER. 7. f. | May and fower.] A plant. 

Ihe plague, they report, hath a ſcent of the May-floaver. 
| Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
MaY-FLY. v. ſ. [ May and y.] An inſect, 4 
He loves the May fi, wlich is bred of the cod-worm or 
caddis. | Malton's Angler. 
MavY-GAaME, u. .. [ May and game.] Diverſion; ſport; ſuch 
as are uſed on the tirtt of May, | 
The king this while, thouch he ſeemed to account of the 
deſigns of Perkin, but as a May-game, yet had given order 
for the watching of beacons upon the coaſts, Bacon, 

Like carly lovers, whole unpractis'd hearts 

Were long the May game or malicious arts, 

When once they find their jealouſies were vain, or 

With double heat renew their fires again. Dryden. 
MaY-LILY. 2. J. The ſame with lily of the valley. 
MaAY-POLE. . /. [ May and pole.] Pole to be danced round 
in May. ä 

Amid the area wide ſhe took her ſtand, 

Where the tall May-pole once o'er-look'd the ſtrand. Pope. 
MaY-WEED. 2. . [May and æuced.] A ſpecies of chamo- 
wile, called allo ſinking chamomile, which grows wild. 

Aar. 
The Maiec-aveed doth burne, and the thiſtle doth freat, 


Sidney. 


The branches in his curl'd enibraces held. Dryden. 


The fitches pul dowhward both Lie and the wheat, Tuſſer. 
MA'Y OR, x. y Lnajor, Laun.] The chief magiſtrate of 
| a COT. 


ragtou tutu by the tweet cnyle; whence. - 
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MEA MEA MEMA 
a corporation, who, in London and York, is called Lord | Cannan's happy land, when worn with toll, 1 Phe rolling ſea reſounding ſoſt, 
Mayor Requir'd a Sabbath year to mend the 27cagre joil. Dry. In uis big bete them fitly amwerca, 
My lord, the mayor of London comes to greet you. To MY AGER, v. g. [from the noun.] To make lean, And on the rock the waves breaking aloft, 
Shaxeſpeare's Richard III. It cannot be, that £ mould be to thameraiiy betrayed, and A tolemn tan unto them meaſured. "Fa: 3 
When the king once heard it, out ot anger, as a man meagered with long watching and painful labour, | 3. Interval; interim; mean time, J Vee, 
He tent command to the lord 2zapor ſtrait | laid himieit down to tlvep.  Knotles's Hijtory of the Turks, But ſith this wretched woman overcome 
To itop the rumour. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. [ME aGERNESS. . /. | from meager. | Ot anguiſh rather than of crime hath been : 
The mayor ot this ton locked up tlie gates ot the city. | 1, Leannets z want uf Hel, | | Id ache Reſcrve her caule to her eternal doom, : 
| Knolles's Hijtory of the Turks. | 2. Scantnets 3 barenels, | ATA 1 the moan vouchiaic her honourable th 5 
Wou' d'ſt thou not rather chuie a tmatl 1venown, Poynings, the better to make compenſation of the 92ager- | wen 
To be the ayor of foine poor, paltry town. Dryden, neſs of his jervice in the wars by acts t peace, called 4 hal- | 4. Inſtrument; meaſure; that whith is uſed in Foe Ree, 
Max'YoORALTY. 2. /. [from mayor.] The othecof a mayor. hament, | : | Barons Henry VII. end. | do any 
It is incorporated with a , and nameth burgeſies | MEAK. #. J. A hook with a Jong handle. Pame'a's noble heart would needs gratefully make kant 
to the parliament. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, A meaketor the peate, and to wing up the brake, the vatart man ot heriatery. | 9775 ey on 
There was a ſharp proſecution againſt Sir William Capel, | | : | Ter. As long as that which Chriſtians did wag od, 7? * 
for milgovernment in his 2zayoralty. Bacon's Henry VII. MAL. . J. [male, Saxon, repaſt or portion. ] vay ſubject tout reproof, their virtuous conver: 3 
Ma'YORESS. 1. / {from mayor. ] The wife of the mayor. | 1, Ihe actut ealiig at a ccrtain time. a mh to wor Heathens converſion unto Chiit.1, Fay 
Ma'zZ Ak. A. . [majchoire, French.] A jaw. Hauer. Boaz laid undo her at meal time, Come cat, and dip thy I is no excule wito him, veho, being drunk. com — 
Now my Lady Worm's chapleſs, and knockt about the morlel, : Wet Ruth, 11. 14. mecit, and aileds thinat his wits were not his nog 
mazard with a lexton's hade. Shakeſpeare's Hatulet. The quantity of aliment neceſſary to keep the animal in a much as himſelt m1ght have choſen whether his wie n 28 
W here thou micht it ftickle without Hazard 8 due tiate of vigour, ought to be divided into meals at proper] by that ma have been taken from him. 11 aud 
Of vutragec to thy hide and arazard, Hu. libras, p. 1. | intervals. A/ buthuot on Ailznenis. LE He terpering vcorly well nn 
MAZ E. u. j. Luiſen, Dutch, to miſtake; mare, a WII 2. A repaſt, | 55 5 Their contrary dillises with loved means, 
pool. Skimmer.) | | = 3 : What ſtrange fiſh 5 2 Did place them all in order, and compel 
1. A labyrituz a place of perplexity and winding paſſages. Hath made his zeal on thee? © Shakeſpeare's Tempeh. | Jo keep themſelves within their tundry reigns, 
He, Iike.a copious river, pour'd his ſong | Give them great meals of beef, and iron and ttcel, hey] Together lind with adamantine chaing, ©. ? Shen 
O'er allthe razes of enchanted ground. Thomſon. will eat like wolves, and fight hke devils. SH. Ferry V. II deviie a meca tg draw the Moor eher. 
2. Confufion of thought; uncertainty; perplexity. | They mae nr a milcr's feaſt of happinels, Out of the way, that your converte and bulineſs 
He left in nimiclt nothing but a maze of longing, and a And cout not furnich out another mecl. Dryden. Nay be more free. 8 Shaterhe egy Other; 
dungeon of rr]. Stdney, b. u.] 3. A part; airaginent, | | No place will pleafe ma ſo, no mear: of death 1 
While they Rudy how to bring to pats that religion may That yearly rent is ſtill paid into the hanaper, even as the | As here by Cefar and by you cut ot. d 7 
ſeem but a matter made, they loſe themi-Ives in the very former catuairy 14 was wont to be, in parcel zeal, brought Nature is made better by no Means ON 
maze vi their own dilcourtes, às it reaton.dideven purpolely in, and anſwered there. e Bacon. But nature makes that mean; to over that art 
forlake them, who of purpolc iorlake God, the author 4. Mcyulepe, daxon; cel, Dutch; mablen, to grind, Ger- Which you tay adds to nature, is arart 
thereof. 295 Ss Homer, b. v.] man.] The flour or <diblepart of corn. | That nature makes. Sfateſpetde Winter's Tl 
[ have thrult myſelf into this mate” | | In the bolung aid fifting of near fourteen years of fuch Your doctrine icads'them to look Gi bie gs ON 
Haply to wive and thrive as belt I may. Shakefpenre. power and favour, all that came out could not be expected] and on the wears as inditterent. Lost BA ends 6 Pens 
To MAZ E. v. a. [trom the noun. ] To bewilder z to contwe. ] to be pure and fine zeal, but muit havea nxtute of padar | 5, It is often-uled in the plural, and by lome, not "OI 88755 
Much was Ina i to let this monſter kind, and bran in this lower age of human fragiiity, Wottoir. | matically, with an adjective iipoutar, : e 
In hundred tornms o change his fcartul hue. © Spenſer. | An old weazel conveys himtelf into a meal-tub for the The more bale art thau, 
Ma'z x. dil. [from moze.] Perplæxed; confuſed. I mice to cvine to her, ice Tue could not go to them. To make fuch zeans for her as thou haſt done; 
The Lapiche to chartols add the irate: | | ED Be I. Etrange's Fables.“ And tear her on luch Hight conditions. 92 FO ons 
Of bits ang bridles, taught the ſteca to hound, | To MEAL, v. a. [ucler, French.] Fo ſprinklez to mingle. | y this means he hai them the mort at 1 ere 
To run the ring, and trace the mat rounl. . Were he meal d | | |: tricd and haraticd with a long mach. Bas N 35 
M“Z ER. 2. J. [marſer, Dutch, a knot ef maple.] A inaple With that which he corrects, then were he tyrannous. 5c canc he wanted 22rans to pert orm any great ac 58 
cup. 5 | ; SS 5 Shakejpeare's Meajure for Meajure. | made means to retura the ſoongr. Dan 
Then, lo! Perigot, the pledge which I plight, | MEALMAS. 2. /. [meal and man.}.. One that deals in meal, | Strong was their plot, e 
A mager ywrought of the maple ware, é Mr'ALY. adj. from meal. TH I | Theirparties great, means wood, the ſcaſon fit 
Wherem is enchated many atair tight II. Having the tale or ſoft intipidity of meal; having the qua- Their praRice clole, their taith fipobted ion, - Dorn 
Of bears and ivocrs that make tierce war. Sperf. Paſt. lities of meal. | ln | By this uns not only many helpleſs ers; will be ne. 
Virgil ohbierves, like I keveritus, a jult decorum, both of "The meal, parts of plants diſſolved in water make too viſ- vided for, but a generation will be bred up not "SI e 
the ſubject and the perſons, us particularly in the third pal-] cid an aliment. |  Arbuthnoton Aliments. | av other hopes. | n e 3 
toral, where one of his ſhepherds defcribes a bowl, or 1@%ger, | 2. Beſprinkled, as with meal. 1 Who is there that bath the leiſttre and niet wot j 
curioutly carved, ; Dryacu's Virgil. Wich tour wings, as all farinaceous and mealy-winged the. proofs concefning motto the Opt 103 þ Ks 
NI. D. Medicin® dofor, doctor of phylick. I animals, as butter nies and moths, 6rozvu's Vulgar Errours, lately to conclude that he lnith a clear Ad. l. I; i 
Me, RE, - „ Like a gay intect, in his ſummer thine, 8 A good character, when eftablified, ant vor tes. 1 
1. The oblique caie of J. Cha an F | Ie top light fingering ſpreads his mealy wings. hom. in as an end, but only employed as a meats-ot TRE | 
Me, only ue, the hand of fortune bore, | ME aLY-MOUTHED, adj. [imagined by Skinner to be cor-| farther good. SY, e PE Eg 
Unbleit to read an interdicted ſhore. Pope's Odyſſcy. rupted trom bikers apo; $9 or mellow-mouthed : but perhaps It tenders us carclefs of approvine.ouric!, 16 
For me che tates, ſevercly kind, ordain — from che tore mouths of animals, that, when they are una- | religious dutics, and, by that eas, fronting the ins T 
A cool luſpenſe.“ e „„ Pope. ble to comminute their grain, mult be ted with meal. ] Soft ace of his coodnuts. * ee I ey 
2, Me is ſomctimes a kind of Judicrous expletive, „ mouthed; unable to lpeak freely. | 6. By az! \tEaxNS, Without doubt; withorr kelkgti Fi eg: 
He thrults e himclt into the company. of three or four She was a fool to be mealy-mouthedwhere nature ſpeaks ſo | ot fail. OR. 1 
gentlemanlike dogs, under the ditke's tabſe. SPakeſpeare. plain. e os I Eſirange. 7. By us MEANS. Not in any degree; notat gl, 
| He pretently, as grcatnets knows itlelf, | MEALYMO'UTHEDNESS. 2. ſ. [from the adjective.] Bath- | Ihe wine on this fide of the lake 18 % A e fo hood tg 
Steps me a hitle higher than us vow. . tulncls ; reſtraint of ſpecch. 15 5 N e that on the other. | aikijonnt 17. 
Made to my father, while his Blood was poor. Shakeſp. | MEAN. adj. [mœne, Saxon. „ 8. Means arc likewile uſed for revenue; foitucy poverty | 
I, having been acquainted with the ſmell before, knew it | 1. Wanting diguity; ot low rank or birth, I  tromdeſmentes, | os 
was Crab, and goes me tothe teliow that whips the dogs. She was ttricken with moſt obſtinate love to a young man,, Your xeans are very lender, and your walteis gr. hl. 
1 © Shakeſpeare's Txvo Gentlemen of Verona. | but of nean parentage, in her father's court, named Anti-“ + Rutttword; cool bluthes ; and, Parolles, Hie | 
I followed me clofe, cume in foot aud hand, and, with a philus ; to zzeaz, as that he was but the fon. of her nurſe,] Satelt in ſhame! being tool'd, by tool ry thrive; | 
thoug lt, ſeven of the eleven I paid. SH. Henry IV. and by that means, without other deſert, became known of | There's place and means for every man aufe. Shak. J. 
3. It is ſometimes uſed ungrammatically tor J; as, zwcthimks, | her. PE | Sidney, bw | For competence of lite I will allo you, Fj” 
Me rather had, my heart mischt fecl your love, „This faireſt maid of fairer mind: 2 5 That lack of 222475 enforce you not to ci; 
Than my unplcas'deye ee your courteſy. Shakeſpeare. | By fortune z2can, in nature born a queen. Sidney. | And, as we hear you do reform yourſelves, 
Mr'acock. 2. /. [mes cg. Skinner.) An uxurious or ette- | Let pale tac'd fear keep with a z7ze@u-horn man, Give you advancement, " Shakelbeare: Herr; WW, 
minate man. „ | | And find no harbour in a royal heart. Sp. Hen. VI.. Ex dill not buillor adorn any hovie'; the quid fate 
ME'Acock. adj, Tame; timorous z cowardly. 1 " True hope is {witt, and flies with {wallow wings; chance ſpending his time, a ad luimlelf his iet. e. 
80 ie neee, | Kings it makes gods, and meazer creatures, kings. Shak. | 9. MkEAN- TIME. z In the intervening: time: fomncdicits an 
How tame, when men and women are alone, 2. Low- minded; bate; ungenerous z ſpiritlelss. MEAN-WUI. 5 adverbial mode of ipeech. | 
 Ameacoch wreich-can make the curſteſt ſhrew. SVA. The ſhepherd knows not thunder from a tabor, 85 Meau-abbile : 
Me ap. z. /. {mwdo, Saxon; meethe, Dutch; meth, Germ.“ More than I Kno the lound of Marcius' tongue The world ſhall burn, and nom her alles fring 
bydromet:, Latin. ] A kind of drink made of water and] From every wearer man. Shaxeſpeare's Cortolanus,, New heaven and earth, Milton; Paridi/c of, E. he 
honey. a ; | 5 Can you imagine I fo mean could prove, "ow | Mean-time the rapid heav'ns row! down the, 
Tnough not fo ſolutive a drink as mead, yet it will be Jo ſave my life by changing of my love? Dryden. And on the ſhaded ocean rumd the niviil Bun. 
more grateful to the ſtomach. | 55 | Bacon, Ve talt not to pleaſe men, nor to promote any 7047, -- Mean-time her warlike brother on the lcas, 2 
He theers his overburden'd ſheep; worldly intereſt. -  Smalridge's Sermons. His waving itreamers to the winds dilplays. ; - Price 
Or mead ior cooling drink prepares, | 3. Contemptible; deſpicable. 5 8 23 Meau-time, in ſhades of nigh! ness lics; ; 
Of virgin honey in the jars, NE Dryden. | The Roman legions, and great Cæſar, found | Care ſeiz'd his ul, and lleep torfook his ces. Dek. 
MEAD. Tu. J made, Sax. ] Ground ſomewhat watery, | Out tachers no mean tors. | Philltþs. Bean-vhile Til draw up mM 5 Numidian ofs, 
Mapow. $ not plowed, but covered with grats and flowers. I have facrificed much of my own ſelf-love, in preventing And, as I ke Occaſion, favour thee. © | Ain. 
Where al thing in common do reſt, pe not only many mean things from ſeeing the light, but many | The Roman legtions were all recalled to h hae e 
Corne tecl.| wiil the patture and mead, | which I thought tolerable. | 5 Pope. try againit the Gechs; mean-time the Britoins, let to l ft 
Yet what doth it itand you in ſtead? Tuſſer's Huſb. 4. Low in the degree of any property; low in worth; low in for thenifelves, and daily harraſted by cruel inroads tromtue 
A band ſelect from forage drives power. WE . | EN e Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for theu dettice. 
A herd of heeves, fair oxen, and fair Kine Some things are good, yet in ſo z2an a degree of good--- | e ee 
From a fat mmeatozy ground.  Miltor's Par, Loft, b. x. nets, that many are only not dilproved nor diſallowed ot God | To MEAN. wv. . Lnucenen, Dutch] To have in the mmaz 
Paints her, tis true, with the fame hand which tpreads, | for them. DOES 3 - Hooker, b. ii. to intend; to purpole. | | . 
Like glorious colours, through the flow'ry 2eads, The lands be not holden of her majelty in chief, but by a When your. children ſhall ſay, What mean von by. t9%$ 
When laviſh nature with her bett attire | mean tenure in ſoceage, or by Knight's tervice at the molt, ſervice; ye ſhall far, It is the pailover. Lag. vi. ab. 
Cloili.s the gay ſpring, the ſeaſon of deſire. Waller. | 5 Bacon's Office of Alleualion. Tete delights if thou canit give, 1 
Vet cre to-morrow's lun ſhall thew his head, ) | By this extortion he ſuddenly grew from a can to a Nlirtn, viith thee Lean to live. Juul. 
The dewy paths of ue, s we will tread, 1 mighty eſtate, inſomuch that his ancient inheritance being | To MEAN. ow, . 
For crowns and chaplets to adorn thy bed. Dryden, ) | not one thoutand marks yeariy, he became able to Uitpeni 1. To purpote ; tointend ; to deſign. | . 
Mrzapow-SAFFRON . 1. / | colchicum, Latin.) A P ant. 1 ten thoutand pounds, , : Dacuies 0N Trend; b-- Ye thouehr evil againit1 10 2 Put Coed meant it onto" x 
The meadow-/aFron hath a flower conſiſting of one leaf, To peaceful Rome nev laws ordain ; | | to iave much people alive. ira, Gen, J. 20. 
ſhaped like a bly, rifting in torm of a {mall tube, and 1s gra- Call'd from his ear abode a ſceptre to ſuſtain. Dryden. And life more perfect have attain'd than fate 
dually widened into tix ſegments: it has likewiſe a folid, 5. [ Moyer, French. ] Middle; moderate; without excels. Maut me, by venturing bigher than my lot. s 
bulbous root, covered with a membranous Kin. Muay. He taw this gentleman, one of the properett and beſt— Iplactis'dit to make vou kalte your cherer 
MEapow-SWECT. 2. f. [ulmaria, Latin.] A pon | graced men that ever I aw, being of middle age and a mony Wita double pleature, firlt prepar'd by tear: 
The meadoww-fwret hath a flower compoled of ſeveral] ttature, 228 Sidney, b. Ii. So loyal ſubiccts often terre their prince, bs 
leaves placed in a circular order, and expanding in form of Now read with them thoſe organick arts which enable Vet mean his ſacred perton not the lealt offende. Z 
a roſe, out of whole empalementrites the pointal, which be- men to diſcourſe and write, and according to the fitte!t ſtyle | 2. To intend; to hint covertly ; to undertiand. 77 
comes a fruit compoltedot many little membranous crooked | of lotty, mea, or lowly. | Milton on Education, I morecatily forlake an argumenton which Icon t0htes 
huſks gathered into an head, each of which generally con- | 6. Intervening ; intermediate, to dwell; Lean your judgment in your choice 
tains one ſeed. PR N Millar. In the zweau while the heaven was black with clouds and | *Driden's Aut d 
Mad ER. adj. Lnaigre, French; macer, Latin.] wind, and there was a great rain. 1 Kings, xviii. 45. Whatever was ungut by them, it cout not be tet? 
2. Lean; wanting fleſh; ſtarven. | I I There is French wheat, which is bearded, and requireth | as eter, had a natural dominion over Abel. ble 


Thou art ſo lean and eagre waxen late, the beit foi], recompenſing the fame with a profitable plen-NIZA“NY DER. 7, f. TMearder is à river in Phrygia te — 


That frarce thy legs uphold thy teeble gait, Hubberd. ty; and not wheat, to termed becauſe it is unberrded, is for its winding course.] Maze; la5yrintl; e 

Now will the canker lorrow eat my nud, contented with a meauer earth, and contenting with a tuita- lage; ſerpeptine winding winding coute.. . e 
And cate the native beauty from hus cheek, ble gain, Carewon Cornwall, Piytiicians, by the help of. anatomical dure. 
And be will look as hollow as a gholt, MEAN. 7./f. [moyen, French.) £ ſcarched into thoſe various meanders of the VII. . 
As dim and meagre as an ague's fit. Shakeſp. K. John. 1. Mediocrity ; middle rate; medium. aud integrals of the body. Hal." Origin Ae, 

| 2 85 Meager were his looks, Oft 'tis (cen, 5 "Tis well, that while mankind 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones. Shakeſpeare. Our mean ſecurities, and our mere defects Through fate's perverſe meander errs, 
Whatioever their neighbour gets, they lote, and the Prove our commodities. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. He can imagin'd picalures find, Prime, 
der bread that one eats makes t' other meager. L'E/trange. | Temperance, with golden ſquare, To combat againſt real cares. : : 
% The reeking entrails 6 Betwixt them both can meaſure out a can. Shak:/þ. While ling'ring rivers in meant! glide, 

He to his meagre maſtiffs made a prey. Dryden, There is a mean in all things, and a certain meature They ſcatter deen Fo lite on either lide;_ | 

Fierce tainine, with her meagre face, | | wherein the good and the beautitul contift, and out of which Thel vallies ſmile, and with their flow'ry face pt. 
And tevers of the ficry race, | they never can depart, Dryden's Dufreſnoy. And wealthy births, confeſs the floods emed s 1 br the 
In (warms th' offending wretch ſurround, But no authority of gods or men Law is a bottomleſs pit: John Bull was enn t 120 
All brooding on the blaſted ground ; Allow of any mean in poeſie. Roſcommicn. lawyers, that'his ſuit would not laſt above 4 an e 
And limping death, laſh'd on by fate, 5 Againſt her then her forces prudence joins, long years did Hocus ſteer his cauſe through # . a 
Comes up to ſhorten half our date. Dryden. And to the golden mean hertelt cenfines. Denham. of the law, and all the courts. " RextiOlS» 


2. Poor; hungry. 


1 


- 


: . : ; indin z; 5 
2. Meaſure; regulation, Jie MEA'SDPROVS, #4, Tfrom meander.) Winde 
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Vevivs. 1. . [from can.] 
; Ste; nenten. | : 2 ; 

1. 1 „ honett man, ik there be any good meaning toward 
5 5 . Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
115 intention. 55 

„* hole 12armg bath at firſt been fair, 


Glos des by ue, and rebels by deſpair. Rofcommon. 
„ The ene; the tung unveritood, | 

" "The e, not the name, I call; for thou, 

of the s nine. Milizn's Para. liſe Loft, b. vii. 


leon ie en, their learning to difplay, 


bote ex d the meaning quite away. Pope. 
N \ wort; more ee quently in the mouths of men than con- 
ſence; 2 he gu of it is, in lome meaſure, under- 
ood the net t 18 4 word extremely abuled by many, who 
ab uv other 1274495 to it which God Almighty never in- 
Ku el. ee Swift's Mijtell, 


MessLT. adv. from tean.] 

1. Molerately ; not in à Gent degree. 
P.. bldante, matter oi d. John's C | | 
lee amet, but not meaty allcel toned to {et Forward 
cu ing m others. Aſcbanibs Scboolma ter. 

In lie cig nüt Domitian, 8 was but candy cultivar 
(ut pat Ng EMMENtLy nourn ied, Dryden's Dujrejnoy. 

„ tout diguny; poorly s 8 | 

Ik was the Winter wild, . 

Wille te heavin-born Child, Ho 
All eU] wrapty in the rude manger hes, 
Le Pertian tate will not endurca King 


College, a man mean) 


| Milton. 


80 edu, ein. : 
2. Wuhcut 7 aincls of mind; ungeneroufly. 5 
” Woule you pearl; thus rely | * 
On powe., you know 1 mut obey. 
 Wikluut reryect, IK IT 92 
Om ended, nd our very names, feem to have ſomething 
dene in them: we cannot bear to have others think 
en, then. 
Mas 5. f. . [from Man.] 
1. Wan! fk. . XCC:4CNCEs F FIT 7 . 
Tar umater's greainels or meanreſs of knowledge to do 
other Aungs, tandeth in this acc US U itranger, with won 
cur torn ot common prayer ham nothing to do. Hooker. 
Ins ngurcts of à later date by the mwarneſs of the work-. 
mau ue. Addijon vn Italy. 
2. W of dignity z low rank; poverty. 5 
Noether nympas have title to mens heart, 355 
Bi. as ell e eie larger hopes umparts. Waller. 
| P. r, and eu vt condition, ex ole the wilcu to 
eus 4 being natur at tor men to place tneir eltcem rather 
uppen dungs Treat chan Cod. South's Sermons. 
3 Launeis tmn. ? . | „ MED 
{he name uf iervants has of 0} been reckoned to imply 
4 Cut e Of hund, as well as lowneſs of condition. 


Prior. 


4 $14 incls; niggardlineſs. N 
Meant, bett, and part. pail; of 10 nean. 
„ N1.1404 thy charming telt be meant; 

It -:c10ihkip be thy virgin vows extcuts.. 

Chat 40417 Aminta's piailes join; . : 

sm ecem mall be, my palton thine, Prior. 

W, *. (probably a corruption ot meaſure: as, a meaſe 
e is hve lvinred, 5 Ainſworth. 

MASSES... {mrbilli, Latin. ] 


ei SAVE Acre eraptton ia A fever, well known in 


{£1400 plastic, aud bear this name, which is a dimi- 
Y i norhus, becauie it hata been accounted a {pecies 


35.1840 10 much interior degree. 

„ „„ GS 
1 words til their decay, acninit thoſe meaſles, 

Vt weawtuann fhould terter us, yet lee 
Le very way to catca them. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Y ,vemne plague of London, iattammations ot che lungs 
were ie and mortal, as licewile the meaſles, — Arbuthnot. 
2. Awe ot iwine. es 


RUINCY 


Kelty ond procieumed the virtues of it; nothing ever thrive 


tn mes, and wnythrep of the rot. B. Johnſon's Dijcovery. 
3. A diſeaſe of tres. 3 
Fruit-hearers retten infected with the meaſles, by being 
Koi ch tie lan. Aloriiiner s Huſbandry. 
EASLED, @dj, {from meaſles] In tegted with the mealles. 
3 Iheu verwamvietched, 
As der in meafled pork was hate ned gel 
An ab Cf wort, thai doſt ro BONE te 3 
u n am ot whice 24 of co]. Hudibras, p. i. 
Masur. adi. [fron .] Scabbed with the meailes. 
Luttroted forth tie, ue iwingy | 2 
ove cr 2gamt the rump, 
„And duneuy was heard ©. whine 
M las ihe ic, h her aeajty rump. 
MEASURABLE: adj. 


85 4 may be mentured; tuch as may admit of compu- 
ON: v2 | 


Swift. 


Cocks ternal durstion is permanent and zndivifible, not 
wulle oy t un, monon, ner to be computed by num: 
a 1 j lüccelſtre mos suts. Bentley”s Ser nen. 
MITRE n AHA quanuty. 


M. e 15 92 mentur. 1. : 
abr, 24%. { from mcaſurable.] Moderately. 


= a ne Mei , drunk, and in jcaton, oringeth gladnels 
Ade neart, 8 ö A 


Ip ac, k ccleſrafiicus, xxxl. 28. 
1 OVER. . J. ¶neſure, French; men/ura, Latin ] 
1. Tha: b fee bl A | 8 


uch any ching is racatured. 
8 A taylor's news, _ | 
ee with ſhears and meaſure in his hand, 
Had 59 on Pippers, which his wmbic hafte 
Te e LTUIL upon contrary fest, Eee | 
Lot many athouand, Shakejpeare's King Jobn. 
eee # re, of known and denominated cap2cuy, 
Al _ Hp capociouſneſs of any otoe: veliel Holder. 
the wplic des are capable of being mealured but it is 
„ ation ot one to andther which makes ac ual mea- 
When Nas f 5 Holter on lune. 
E peaks of meaſures, for example, of an ephah, 
elk was mr f uc what meaſure he mehnt: that ne him- 
metry, err. weights and me Aſures, arithmetick and geo- 
I rule b. % eaton to doubt. = Arbuthnot on Cops, 
G0 oe? e any thing is adjuſted or proportioned. 
Expe Eras tne meaſure of his proTidence. More. 
ſures, to be — . ie that judge by Biritiight and raſh 2ea- 
V Proportion nya bs fond or intolent, = Glanwville's Scep/is. 
Naa Fatty ſettledt. rio 
lng is fo. that which perteReth all things, becauſe every 
Uy end which = end; neither can that thing beavailableto 
Porticn as _ 15 nat proportionable thereunto; and to pro- 
due ner neces as detects are , r Hooker. 
Reajures of f. 0 tie particulars of the law of nature, or its 
puniſhment ; yet it is certain there is ſuch a law. 
„A ftiteq 


; Locke. 
Ne as, a meaſure of wine. 
ein nürth, anon we'll drink a meaſure 


eta "tary : 33 
& Sullic: Shakeſpeare's Macbeib. 


Cicnt quan, "L FR 
ty 0 b 
Ill never pauſe again, 


enbam's Sophy. 


Watts's Logich. | 


South's Sermons. 


malignant ana petilential tevers, to which compara- | 


One, when he had an unlucky old grange, would needs 


on t, no ovner of ii ever died 1n his bed; the twine died of | 


Mer aSH A es a. — p a 4 
_ERABLENESS, #2. .. [from Maſurable.] Quality o 


141 ; ; E 
Till either death hath clos'd theſe eyes of mine, 
Or fortune given me wea/ure of revenge. Shakeſpeare. 
6, Allotment z portion ailotted, 8 
Good Kent, how ſhall IT live and work 
To match chy goodnets? lite will be too ſhort, 
And ev'ry meajure tail me. 
We will not boat ot things without our zzea/ure, but ac- 
cording to the meajnre of the rule which God hatn diltribut- 
ed to us, a mea ure io reach even unto you. 2 Cor. x. 13. 
a It elte thou ſeekꝰ it 
Ought, not ſurpaſiing human meaſure, lay. Milton. 
Dur religion lets betore vg not the example of a ſtupia 
ſtoick, who had, by obitinate principles, hardened himfelt, 
againſt all pain beyond the common hes of humanity, 
but an example ot a man like ourlelves, Tillotfyn's Sermons. 
7. Degree. | 
I have laid down, in ſome meaſure, the deſcription of the 
old world, Abbot s Deſcription of the World. 
There is a great menſureot diicretion to be uſed in the per- 
formance of confetlion, to that you neither omitit when your 
own heart may tell you that there is ſomething amils, nor 
over-{crupulouily purtue it when you are not conſcious to 
yourlelt ot notable tailings. 
The rains were but preparatory in ſome meaſure, and the 


di:ruption of the great abyſs. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
8. Proportionate time; mutical time. 
Amaryllis breathes thy ſecret pains, 
And y fond heart beats zrea/ire to thy ſtrains. Prior. 
9. Motion harmonically regulated, oe 
My legs can keep no meaſure in delight, 
When my poor heart no meaſure keeps in grief: 
Therefore no dancing, gil, tome other ſport. Shakefp. 
As when the itars in their zthereal race, „ 
At length nave roll'd around the liquid ſpace, 
From che {ame point of heav'n their courte advance, | 
And move.in meaſures ot their former dance. Dryden. | 
10. A ſtately dance. This !ente is, I believe, oblolete. 
Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch jig, a 
meaſureandacinque pace; the firſt {uit is hot and haſty, like 
a Scotch gig, and rull as fantattical z the wedding mannerly, 
modeſt as a meaſure, full of ſtate and anchentry. Shakeyp. 
Nov are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 
Our itern alarms chang'd to merry meeungs, 
Our dreadtul inarches to delighttul meaſures. 
11. Moderation; not excels. - - 
O love, be moderate, allay thy ecſtaſy ;_ 
In meaſure rein thy joy, ſcant this excels ; | 
I feel too much thy blcling, make it leis, 
For tear I turteit. Shak:ſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Hell hath enlarged herſelf, and opened her mouth without 
meaſure. ; | : Jjaah, vi. 14. 
12. Linit; boundary, In theſame ſenſe is 
| ; MeTpcy 
Teste sr Texadas TAN , werpoy nnr 
HAtlieng Lid ng praviiey alp. | 
"Aprgp ci TYTOUOW, | e 
L Lord, maxe me to know mine end, and the meaſure of 
my days what it is, that I may know how frail lam. P/al. 
13. Any thing adjuſted. . „ 
He only lived according to nature, the other by ill cuſ- 
tons, 44g meaſures taken by other mens eyes and tongues. 
= | Taylor's Holy Living. 
Chhriſt reveals to us the meaſures according to which God 


Shaleſp. | 


4 


will proceed in diſpenſing his rewards. Smalridge's Sermons. 

14. Syllables metrically numbered; metre. 3 
ILadadreſſed thei to a lady, and affected the ſoftneſs of ex- 

Freten, and the 1moothnets of meaſure, rather than the 
eiglit of thought. 8 

The numbers themſclves, though of the heroick e. 
ſhould be the ſmootheſt imaginable. Pope.” 
15. Tune; proportionate notes, N 8 
The joyous nymphs and light-foot fairies, 

Which thither came to hear their mulick tweet, 
And to the meaſures of their melodies 1 
Did learn to move their nimble-ſhifting feet. Spenſer. 
16. Mean ot action; mean to an end. 3 : 
His majeity found what wrong meaſures he had taken in 
the conferrmg that truſt, and lamented his error. Clarendon. 
17. To have hard meaſure; to be hardly dealt by. 3 
To MEASURE. v. a. {meſurer, French; menſuro, Latin.] 
1. To compute the quantity of any thing by ſome tered rule. 
Archidamus having received from Philip, after the victory 
of Chcronea, proud letters, writ back, that it he acaſured 
his owr. hae. he-would find it no longer than it was before 
his victory. | 1 Bacon's Apophth. 
2. To pats through; to judge of extent by marching over. 
A true devoted pilgrim is not weary 8 | 
To meaſure kingdons with his feeble ſteps. Shakeſpeare. 
Ti] tell thee all my whole device 5 5 
At the park-gate; and therefore haſte away, 
For we niuſt Au , twenty miles to-day. 
The veſſel ploughs the lea, 

And meaſures back witn {pred her former way. 

3. To judge of quantity or extent, or £reatnels. 
. Great are thy works, Jehovah; infinite 
Thy pow'r! What thought can meaſure thee, or tongue 
Kelate thce? . _ . Milton's Paraaiſe Lojt, b. vii. 
4. Toudjult; to proportion. 3 
2 To "nl a A as 88 ipirit, 3:eaſure your deſires by your 
lortunes, not your tortuncs by your deüres. lor. 
Silver is the inftrument as well as meaſure of commerce ; 
and 'tis by the quantity ot lilver he gets for any commodity 
in exchange that he xeaſures the value of the commodity ie 
lla. | als, Locke. 
5. Lo mark out in ſtated quantities. ? 7 
What thou fett is tha: portion of eternity which is called 
time, meaſured out by the ſun, and reaching from the begin- 
ning of the world to 11s conſummation. Adds Spectator. 
6. Toallotor dittrivute by meature, 

With what meaſure you mete, it ſhall be meaſured to you 
again, | Matth. vii. 2. 
M+E"ASURELESS, adj, [from meaſure.) Immenſe; 1mmca- 
turcable. 2 ä 

He ſhut up the meaſureleſs content. Shabeſpeare. 
M=ASUREMENT, . ſ. {from meaſure.) Menſuraticn; act 
of meaſuring. | 
MzasuRER. 2. ſ. [from meaſure.] One that meaſures, _ 
ME'aSURING. adj. [from meaſure] It is applied to a caſt 
not to be diſtinguiſhed in its length from another but by 


meaſuring. 
| When luſty ſhepherds throw 
The bar by turns, and none the reſt out-go 
So far, but that the beſt are meas rig cats, 
Their emulation and their pattune laits, 
MrarT. 2. ſ. [inet, French. ] 
1. Fleſh to be eaten. 5 2 
Io his father he ſent ten ſhe aſſes laden with corn, and 
bread, and meat, for his father by the way. en. xlv. 23. 
Carnivorz, and birds of prey, are no good meat; but the 
reaſon is, rather the choleric ws ” _ er than _ 
feeding upon fleſh; tor pewets and ducks Iced upon nein, 
and yet reh meat. ea Natural Hiſtory, Ne 859. 


S bakeſpeare. | 
Dryden. 


| Waller. 


There was 2 mulutude oi excites z as, the vectigal macelli, 
a tax upon meat, | 
2, Food in general. : 
Never words were muſick to thine ear, 


Arbuthnot. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lenr. 


Taylor's Guide to d Penitent. | 
7 


violence and conſummation of the deiuge depended upon the | 


Dryden. 


| And never my ſweet-Hvour'd in thy taſte, - 
niets 1 1pake orca baked. Cons "Ex "F 
Meats for th b U pry x 15 wn ft all 
e belly, and the beliy tor mente; but God thall 
deſtroy both. t Cor. vi. 13. 
ME'ATED, adj. {from meat.)} Fed; foddered. 
. Strong oxen and norſes, wel od and wel clad, 
Wel mated and uicd. Te Hufbandre, 
MEATHE. . /. Leal, Welſh, unde mede, meddwi ebrius 
tum. ] Drink, IE 
For drink the grape 
She cruſhes, inofleni;ve mult, ana nente 
From many a verry, 
ME'aZz1l.1NG. part. 
The air feels mo 


Meiton's Paradiſe Left, 5. v. 
generally called et Fcling. See Mizz LR. 
. re molt when the water is in {mall than 
in great drops; in a und loabing rain, than in great 
ſhowers; 2 8 Arbuthnot on dir. 
MECHANICAL. e ag. mechantcus, Lat. meckanique, Frenchy 
MECHa'Ntck. from en xa. 

1. Mean; tervilez of mean occupation, 
Nuno you not, being mechanical, vou ought not to walk up- 
ona labournyg day,wirhout the tign of your pioteſſion? Sha#, 
Bang hin, mechanical lal-butter roguez I will ſtare him 
out of us wits; I will hew hum with my cudgel. Shadeſp. 
9 Mechanic tlaves, _ ES 
With greaſy aprons, rules, and hainmers, ſhall 
Uplitt us to the view. Shaketp. Antb. and Cleopatra, 
To make a god, a hero, or a king, 
Deſcend to a wechanick dialect, 
Conttructed by the laws of mechanicks. 
Many a fair precept in poetry is, like a ſeeming demon- 
ſtration in mathematicks, very tpectous in the diagram, but 
tailing in the mechamck operation. Dryden. 
Ide main bulinels of natural philoſophy, is to argue from 
phenomena without feigning hyphothelcs, and to deduce 
cauſes from effeets till we come to the very firtt caule, which 
certainly is not zzechkantcals and not only to unfold the me- 
chanitm of the world, but chiclly to retolve theſe, and tuch 
like queitions, : Newton's Opticks, 
3. Skilled in mechanickk a. 
MECHA'NICK, 2. /. A manufaRurer; a low workman, 
| | | Do not bid me 5 i 
Diſmiss my ſoldliers, or capitulate Ea 5 
Again with Rome's mechanicks. Shakefd. Coriolanns, 
A third proves a very heavy philoſopher, who. poflib] 
would have made a good zecbanich, and have dene well 
enough at the uteful phitolophy ot the ſpade or the anvil, 
South, 


Roſcommon, 
. common 


MECHA'NICKS. 1. /. [mechanica, Latin. 
Dr. Wallis detines hee“ be the geometry of mo- 
tion, a mathematical ſcience, which ſhews the eflects of 
puwets, or moving forces, fo far as they are applied to en- 
eines, and demontſtrates the laws of motion. Harris. 
The rudiments of geography, with ſomething of mecha- 
nicks, may be calily copveyed into the minds of acute young 
perlons. Waits's Improvement of the Mind. 
Salmoneus was a great proficient in mechanicks, and inven- 
tor of a velict which imitated thunder, Broome. 
MECH a'NICALLY. adv. from zechanich.] According to the 
laws ot mechaniſm. . 
They ſuppoſe even the common animals that are in being, 
to have been formed mechanically among the rett. Ray. 
Later philoſophers feign hypotheſes for explaining all _ 
things mechanically, and refer other cauſes to metaphy ſicks. 
„„ | Newton, 
Mrcna'nicalNess. 2. /. [from mechanick.] 


1. Agreeableneſs to the laws of mechanitin, 
2. 


cannels. ä | 72 5 
MECHANTCIAN. . /. [mechanicien, French. ] A man profeſ- 
ling or itudying the conſtruction of machines. | 
dome were figured like male, others lixe temale ſerews, 
as mechanicians ipeak., | 4. 
MECHANISM. 2. J. [mechaniſme, French. ] 
1. Action according to mechanick laws. 

After the chyle has paſſed through the lungs, nature con- 
tinues her vival mechaFJm, to convert it into animal fuly- 
ſtances. w EE Arbulihnot on Aliments. 

He acknowledges nothing beſides matter and motion; 10 
that all mutt be pertormed either by wecharſm or accident, 
either of which is wholly unarcountable. Bentley. 
2. Conttruètion of parts depending on each other in any com- 
plicated fabrick. TK | | ON No 
MkchoacAN. n,/. J)) 

Mechoacan is a large root, twelve or fourteen inches long. 
and of the thickneſs of a man's wriſt, uſually divided into 
two branches at the bottom: what we lee of it is commonly 
cut tranſverſely into ſlices for the conventency of 2 it: 
its firſt introduction into Europe was about two hundred and 
twenty years ago: it is brought from the province of Me. 
choacan in South America, from whence it has its name: the 
plant which affords it is a ſpecies of bindweed, and its ſtalks, 
which are angular, and tull of a refinous milky juice, climb 
upon every thing which ſtands near them : thr root in powder 

is a gentle and mild purgative. Hills Maleria Medica. 
MECO NIUM. 2. /. [AK.] 5 
1. Exprefled juice of poppy. 
2. The firſt excrement ot children. | 

Infants new-born have a mecorium, or fort of dark -colour- 
ect excrement, in the bowels. *© Arbuthnet on Diet. 
Mc'DAL. 2. ſ. [medaille, Fr. probably from metallum, Lat.] 
1. An ancient coin. | * 

The Roman xedals were their current money: when an 
action deſerved to be recorded on a coin, it was ffampt, and 
iſſued out of the mint. Addiſon's Guardian, N* 96. 
2. A piece ſtamped in honour of ſome remarkable pet formance. 
M:DA'LLICK. u. . [from medal.) Pertaining to medais. | 

You will never, with all your medallickeloquence, perſuade 
Fugenius, that it is better to have à pocketful of Othos 
than of Jacobus's, Addiſon on Ancient Medals, 
MEDA'LLION,. z. J. Lucdaillon, Fr.] A large antique ſtamp or 
medal. | Xo 

Medallions, in reſpect of the ocher coins, were the ſame as 

modern medals in retpcet of modern money. Addiſen. 
MrpaLLISsT. z. ſ. L medailliſte, Fr.] A man ſxilled or curious 

in medals. | 

In the language of a medalliſt, you are not to look upon a 
cabinet of medals as a treaſure of money, but of Kno e ige. 

Addiſon on Ancient Medals. - 
To Mi'DDLE. v. . [middelen, Dutch.] 
1. To have to dc: in this ſenie it 8 always foilowed by with. 

It is reported that caſſia, when gathered, is put into the 
ſkins of beaits newly flayed, wic! breeding worms, they 
devour the pith and marrow, and {o make it hollow; but 
meddle not with the back, becavie it is bitter. Bacon. 

With the power of it upon the ipirits of men we will only. 
meddle. | Bacon s Natural Hiftory, Ne 945. 

I have thus far been an upright juuge, not meddling with 
the deſign nor diſpoſition. ; | ryden. 
2. To interpoſe; to act in any thing. 

For my part, I'll not meddle nor make any tarther. Shak. 
In every turn of ſtate, wichout meddling on either ſide, he 
has always been favourable to mes. 5 Dryden. 

The civil lawyers have pretended :o determine concerning 

the ſucceſſion of princes; but, by cf author's principles, 
have meddled in a matter that h-longs nut to them. Loc te. 

Whac hatt thou to do to e with. che affairs ,n ta- 
mily? to diſpole of my te v1 . 80 Arbuibnot. 
3. To interpole or interve: . y or aikcioully, 
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I ; ſhould it thou meddie to thy hurt. 2 Rings, xiv.to. | ſtantlal mutation, but alſo ve many in any torporea! and to love um; all theſe being great pleaſure 38 
It 5s is on yy” tor a min to ccale from ſtrife: but every} cht ee Browns Hiugar Errourt, b. ii. HE 5 7755 add pes - 
foul will be med d(! NG Prov. XX. 3. To M' Di ATE. S. d. N. . C9 Lat, t.] To O UNCLUYE Cr impreg- MEDITATION, 2. J. Luta ati on, French; 3 Me 4 e, 
Tins preddiing prieſt longs to be found a fool. Rowe. nate with any thing medicina I. Deep thor; Chr; Bel attention; * contrivancc : ; Ton L. tix] 
Jet me make off the atrutive cares of d. ay, t ht tums, ttt uns, and ttenches of London, do ſo Me 11 Left the meditations d I was, and } play ls 
Aud lay the meddling ent = all atide, T homyo7's 7 Viuler. ente find: mipre Zuate the air abou! , that it becomes e pal. e anger. eee 
To MIEDDLE. v. a. Ctrom # eter, Fr. 5 To mix; io mine. i ff ligtle more, C e pills of agile. Some thought and meditation are noceffiry. 55 10 8 
Oblolete, | Fo this lia y beat ſcribed the c grcut effects of med:!cate; 25 4. may poliibly be 1 {tupid as not to have G2 110 a men 
A medlilled Rare of the orders of ha. - --ſpel, and the cere- ters. Arbuthnot on Alinents.] thougits, or to ſay in his he art, I here is n ane.” 4 uy 
- monies ot Þopery, is not the belt w ay to ba! nith poper:) Y. ? Sni lecrnred the whiteneſs of my hand! oy medicated g loves 5 Thouc it employ ed upon! ſacred obic As. 4. J. 
; Hon: r, h. 19. N eB Runbler, FH „ name Was He avenly 6 onten T% "I: tion; 
He that had well ycon his lere, | Mc:=picaTrroN; nf. { fron: f. licnte. ] Ot God And goodness Was his mediifilion Fai 
Thus called his talk with many a tear Shrenſer 1. The act of Uneturmeg or ampregnaiing with medicinal in- | "Tis moth true, un. 
MctDpDbLeR. 1. / {from meoddle.) Ons who bake 5 intel. wath grechients. | | That muſings meditaliom molt aledt; 
thin: IS in . hie u he has no concern. k „ Phe ate: ane of the pl: int with an inf, ſion of the me di- | 1 Fur cher ILCIELY C2 detirt 555 „ Mt 
Do not di rive abe ay 11 ichas bring t 3 mation 15 48%, gel- einem N. BYE 1 101 force than LIC re. it, Deeante the Bed cti- : 4 ny COUSIN to nohter medi: 4110 Sire, ks 
dler:. but accent of ; the nuin good Pair, Bi en. {:)1-15 Ott rene) ewe, nn S'Natural Hijior 2 And itt way Ru ty die „ not how to 1iye; G; 2807 
Chis, may be 2 ned to thole that affine to eee 2. Ihe ve ot phylic | 3 A ſer ics of 1 {htz,occaſioned by: nx op;xAorc ene; 
the merits of other meh 3 tervices, nete lillah s, boaiters, and Ho advilcu to obferbe the times of thee: juin xes and fol- | Mlbrra rn Fad? 7. (from MeA! tee] edu : 
impertinents. 5 ; | t ire - * to declare edition ten days bulore and alter. I. Addicted 10 Aion. 7 Ai 
NMx&DDLESOME. adi, Intermec 85 as, a MOdefOmr, bi. Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. iv. 2. Expretitig intention or design. | Ye 
Soc. x | : ANfoartt. | MICOVEINABLE, ad. [medicanalts, Lat.) ee the power MEDIUFEREA SE. # Tar 
; MEDIA'STIVE. 72. 5 [1 rench; ne. aaiuuun, 1 «All 1 [ 1 he OF phy 1!CKs ME DITERP A 81 AN. * [/ e and te) Ta, 5 Haller. 
finbriatcd buily about which thee” gal i convolved, Old 011-15 more clear anch! hot in 12dicinablevſe. © Barn, NIE ERRANHOUS.  Yaueey French, } 
None of . mibrancs which inveſt the inucle of. the Accept a bottle mad. Of a [expentine tone, which gives i. Encircled with land. 
breait ty; tim 1.4 be the {cat ot th 18 ditcale, the mecdteifttin TB An v. Wine infu Let thercin f ur four and! e "BUY ho! irs:the taitc In a ft fall part that Hh ieth on the north {to of the ay 
l well as tie pleara. A buihut Oft Diet. | TRIES Oper tion oi the 85 DAN ate 15 and 18 ve 17 med; Ctr e tor ] tFerr ail 1e ty it 1 18 thoug ut not to be the vulz; ar tong 
To VIE DiATE: V. A. tro m met; f, Latin, \ ; 5 | Lite erke the tpleen; 15 t 75 8 ; 
1. Torterpole as an equal friend to both parties; to ack n- | The j3w- bones, hearts, and galls of pizes are Hiesl. 2. In! ind; remote from the for, 8 
ditercuuy between conte udin, 3 parties; to intercede. | Walton's Angt. an It is found in mauntains and nediterran; £0775-parts; and 
he cufruption of manners in Le work „ we has ind | NTz Did IN AL, adj. I medicinalts, Latin: this word is now cont- It 15 a fat anchunctuous ſublimation of the + th. 88 1 
owing to fone TediaHaT ehem ES tha It OFT to coinprehiend in DON 121 ctnal, with the accent on the is Gd w e have taken a lets heignt of the mœuntilas f 5 
tue diite rentantercus of: tin ang relig on.“ 8 -Kegers. ze l TR 58 ene Prot * 5 and more agrecably to the bert 9 uit ite, it we refp ect the te Q FOFFANE us Leut bs ; X 
2. 1v be between two... 15 4; Authei et al. | e . that are at a graut diſtance from the lea, "Bias 
By be ing crou de. i, they exclude all other bodies that be- | x, 1t Megs the power of hea ling; having phy ical virtue. MEDIUM, 7. * [; medtie 2 e 
fore medinted between the parts of their ody... DN. Come wile Words us 2 dicial as Furs . Any thing intervening : | | 
To MEDI AI E. V. a. | |  Honltas eitherz to 27 ge hun ot that humounr Yhether any other Lau ors, being made fut ry A 
N 0 form by, medi ation. ; ; F 8 1 if DICH 1s hin i fro M . E f Shu 71 P. Winter's Tale. | diverlity of found From water, it may To ds " Baca 's 
Tac eu made winy protefions of "ne defire to interpoie, Thoughts my tormentors arm d ich dea. diy ting, Emuit bring tog gethcr wh 
and mediate a good peace etw We nttuons.. . Mangle my appre! nenttve tenderelt parts; 1 All theſe extremes; and mut rem ve all; 22 „ 
I pollels chenifts and corpitcularyins. ot abe ige 15 alpe fate, exlilccrate, ard raiſe.” | That each may be the other? S object. BR len 
the copfederucy Lam ⁰αννEꝑ u] velween tems ele. Dire 5 hieh. 10 -COL 05 ing herb 2 Seng requires. light a1 nd a tree ill, ant à ficht le 
2. To mit by lomettiug in the mich le. 7 Nor hicdiciuhi⁴, liquor cam: atluas Aten Agoniſies. | to the objectsz we can hear in the gy uk, It ee 
They ityicd a double lep, that is, the ſpice from tack. -.- "Lhe lccond:c: iſe 5 t0⁰ K che fv wo commiund, . curve lines. "th; : 
elevation ot one toot-to-the lame foot et down again uw  -Phemediwanal head, the ready hand; le, wh 0 looks upon i! ze foul throa;, its ovtward Hi 1 
| ale by a Hep oh ihe Ot ther ot. a pace TqU: vi 8 EN tet. 9 1 Ubut eternal doom: was con: {Ur 'd 'by the: r art. Dr cle. 0 ren 101 S if tough a dect ul 2; hh =_ yeh i Art 11 
: Hol.ier on THI 2. Belong ing to phyſhck. | | colour the. ob edt, ACA} s of, Fater Nez 
NI“ DTA TF. ad]. Fin tat, F French; Mecdius, 1 „ Iearnd he was in nei! Ci lore, TR ES The Parts of bodies on which their cults 3. depend, 3 N 
1. Imnerpoted, 411f has Aung 3 + For ! y 115 ide u Pour Rhe Oe, . : den ler than the lain which Pen vad Aicix in lies. | 
Soon the ne. die clouds th: all be di pell' as N. * et C with ſtrange Termctic 1 cler, Not * 
The jun hall toon be face to tace- behiclt, Prior! Tat wounds nine miles point-blank with N Es Butler, Ag 1 55 filling he 8 with flat t owls ne . 
2. NMidale; befweentwoextren ales | uch are call dd medicinal Hd, 95 by {Omen rr , Wa) crem No be ex econ ; rale a great ob; e no! is 
Angious we hover iu a te date, ertlis er el hauge is ex pceted, fo as to forbid the wie of medi- and very lifting motions of the pla 
Be lt münity and nothing. 8 of Bi" cines: 8 but Ii 1s mot property riley tor thote days wn 23 £13) nian of COUT; 0 u 15 1 1 F 
3. Acting-as a means. Unut al, | Pieter any other CVACualivN, is more NoõL com- Any tanga ſed in ratiécinatton,;! 6 : 
Phe molt import tant chef a ncw and vigorgus king, Was Pitch I' with, £276 295 Thi middle term in an e Dy Whien cp. 12 
his marriage tor Wodtale eltablithment of the roval ling. | 2 viltctnat- hours are thoſe whoreired it is ſuppolec tha ume] connected. | p ; ; 
| | Motion & J. iſe of "Be Aan baten. dlicines may be taken, commonly reckoned in the morning J This cannot be anſwered by thile h.. wilt have 
Mr! ot \TELY.. 4 [from 22eliate. | by a IecCOndary cue kane, about an hour before dinner, about tour hours after] been uled. 2 Er Tal iu. 
in ue cha männer that lomething ate UCL een the lirſt cate i dinner, and going to bed; but times are to be governed by | We, whoſe underſtandings ore ſhort, : 
andthe lattecttect.” -:; OT 7 the ly mptoms and aggr aration of the dit emper . Sin. one lung from another, and in that a . 
God wortethallthings amongttus e Haley Dy fbcon ary | MEDICH NALLY. adv. | from medicinal.) Phs tically: - per g. Li g. Bikers R. P 
means: the which. means of our fate! OEM Hupping, and The witnelles thai leech-like liv' den blood, J. The mich ils place of degree; the jun ic. * 
lea-forces, are.to be cttechied eis gitts, aid tnen-only Sucking for them were ed cindy good.” Ac akin extremes. | 7 
Available and bencticlal en! nie vou l. eth 151 race to ute MB“ DICINE. 11. . [ medicine, Fr. medic. 1, Latin. It 15.98 if . 10 quit Hits {t; (0/1 of tis cale co lies butwixt 1 „Ln 
them aight. RUN -b's Efſays. 1 ally pronounce as it only two lyllal;les, med J Phys © thealricctic oy tie iwo.extremes, | L & 
Poltilent cohtafgion is propac ated nin icky N con- lick; any remedy adniitered by a phylician, TE Ep MEDLAR, u. 172 as, Latin.) 
verling 8 nteete {bp erlons, and mediatly by peſtilent ſe- | O, n:y dear father! reſtauration, h: ang fo be Pe Ei, | 8 
minares pn ropagatul thrgug h the air. "Ho vey en Conſimpy.. Thy medicive on my l. 53 and let This Kils ; 1 he leaves of the medlar are ether wine, and ſe ed 
NIEDIAT 10 N. uf. [ 1/224 { als 3's Len ch, tren medins, Lat. ] . Repair thoſe kms nt harims. Shaxefpeare” S Ring Lear . lik Ke thoie of the laurel, as in the manuretd forms; mr. 
1. Interpoſitien; murvention z agency between two Fe Lei's make us medicizes of our great 505 enge, ö ated, as in the wiki ſorts: the fower echlits oH. Tac 
PI: 1ctiled by { commen krietid f . 10 Cure th: 15 Gen 1y rie. : Sh: 22 „ EAYES * 1 beth. „ niche expand 111 form ot a ret : the tn 4 0 {412 NA, 
| 80 Mr nohltr token 1 h. e [opt apart „ A merry heart de th good like a medicine; ; but a broken and are not eatuble till they decay; and ve, tot 8g full 
Foi (2 Win and Oct Avia 5 10 ineguce 2 BIp {pita drieth the bones. Þ VC Us av ii. 22. Part, i1ve hard tees 1 each, : ö . 
Th . medi tion. Shak 1995 Authony and Clepatra. --..T withto wie, yet dare not denth endure; Ez. The fruit of that tree. 
No ble Otlices thi 01 may ttetfte Deteſt the med einc, vet deſire the cure. Dryden. I 0u1i-be rotien ere You hel half rie, 7 
Of medrotiong after I um day | To ME'/DICINE: V. a. { 1YOM the noun. 1 To operate as puy- |. And thot's the night virtue of tlie Aular. Sab fart, 
Between his gre uncis and thy 8 Shakes. fick. Not ue. Tee Now will he tit un. der a fn. fl 
The king lonythtunto them to compoule thoſe x: PREY beg. Not all the wi pe a the world, Ix And wit Ih ne m ite S Mere dliat kind of Fr * 
tvs en hum and mn DjECLS 5 cory accordingly interpolech their a fe? 1. all ever „ Jl, „e thee fo! al Ive llc VV Hic! 1ma ds ca I} * May 3 5. , / : „ARA and. THI » 
e. lil ion in round and; PrBCeY manner. bacon, Which thou hes 12 terda ET Sh eb pennt. I was: fain to forfwear it; they Would Foe (19% © Wake 
2. "As cucy; yo e nent poser, MxbfrErr. xn. fe [micattie, Fr. 2. 7 tor, Lat.] Nadie ney me to thi rotten medlar. 0 e 
i he 505 allion 8 Th Ive Lt men reH¹dence in the lenſiti Ive! appe: tit . of 10 5 0 IT nes 3 It; lt. October 18 ar: awen 130 2 garment of N. rd cfg 
N INathnnc {1 as NAN 184 com ound of fleſh as well as pu 1 hey contains Wo ny CON Pöture: but were made vp Oo N with' 2 baſket of ſers Ices, . babe, and chens. Pea. 2. 
the fol, during its abode in the body, does all things by the, mama! vl bird ; the human zrediety Varioutly placed not only No-rotten aedtars, winkt tnere be 3 
77e 2710 2 ot thele paſſions Scuth's Semen Above but belo C. Bri ors} welds Errowrs. Whole 'orchords:in \ ire mity. | ; r 
It. 15 utterly Unc Cen £ able, that inanimate brute m. ter, ; NM15$DIO0:CKRITY. EY A L iocrilł, Fre nen; med, nta, Lat.) WHEL Nlien have Vat herd jrom:thehawihorn's bra! Cl, 
without tie -edlialicu of ſome immaterial being, ſhould ope- z, Small degree 3 mancielie rate; middle tute, ö ö „ge MOVERS imitating th T:crowns« CLE 
rate UPON other n. alter without mutual contact. Bebit. Men or age 1cldom drive bun els home to 55 Ault period, Z MEDLE. 5 Tg 88 
3. Interccthon ; entreaty for another. but content . th a medicerity ot luce: 8. Facbn. 11: NME DLY, 3 D. 4. mingle e 2 
MEDIAL OR. u. 1. { mediateur, French. }. _ There appeared a udden andmarye OUS convertion in NG INTE DES, . /. {from medals ior 7177 IH * I 0 8 ; 
1. One that interv<tres between two parties. I Auxke's calſe, from the mott exalted 10 the molt de m_ 0 a cellanyz A mingled mals. It is ce: Tr UE WIL? 
You had Low nd by experience the trouble of all mens con-] it his ecpedition by; \c be en e abable ot HO toerites. Wotton 4 degree dt ' contemnp t. : SPY 
Hence, andtor all; itters to yourlelt, as amiator between} He likens the zredd:porcty of wit to one of a mean tort: oy Some 1 god that the po WUer in the armoty tan J 
them ind their overeign. - Bacon's Advice to Fulters. | Who maneges his tore with Kreat parhimony; but who, 1 w1h 11 others, that troops 0 he emen aue nec n 
2. An in tercellor; al oP treater for anot! WEr-s 3 One WhO uirs his tear ot Was Ny it, 0 Plotuiwnets, I\« CLP arkises 20 che at < al ty of CU'3< TITLE they Han! 2 — GAOvn ene pol AO is ve 
influence in tavour of another. | niticenecof 185 ing. Dreden's State of Trmcence jo led many into the Tower ditch. e 
It us againſt the ſenſe of the law, to make ſaints Or angels Ll Getting and 1 proving our knew Ae i: 1 ſubit Hees wy ED Love 18 2 medte} ot ende. Wn. nts; ars, 
tw be moliators between God and them. | Stliihg feet. 25 X perte hee and Biftory 5 18. atl 4 5 the WW cuknets Ct urg: Sutpicions, quartels, reconcile ments, Wars; 17 13 
3. One 01 we ch: wo eters of our ble fled Saviour, 5 3 tieult! 188 in thut is it; ite ot Jud. eie. 22 „Wille W are in this al d, ; + hen pe: ce ag: ain. 5 þ ar os 
Man's triead, his Mediatsr his deſign'd, +... Can attain to. > | | 1 5 They count their toilſome marches, long esse 
.- Both tantom and redeemer voluntary. Ailton. | 2, Moderaiion ; temperance, Ob ee | Unutual tattings, and Will bear Bo moe. -: b 
NIE DpIA TO a. T4. 0j. [from mediator. 5 Belong ing to ame- Lett appetite „ in the wit a , thould Jead us beyend This 71 41 or phi loſophy and war. 45% 2 
NIE 91. 'OEY.. i diator. | that which is mect, Ve owe, in this (i ale, obedience to: that |. Niahom: et beg: n to knock down Nis 54 OW es EU 
4 \ll other o ties of Chr iſt's ite Ioatoricl 2 N acconnted law ot reaſon WICH CAC! het Hitt Ich 15 zu nieats and drinks. 1] all Ar abia With An unnatural Wie ales Vi 1 5 a N 
far tram che truth of his reſurrection, Tialies Set. Hooker, b. i.] ſhed. Ks e 
Mrorarokshir. u. /. [from νννi⁰te.] The oiiice ol ame- . hen they urge us to extreme oppoſition agalntt the | nere arc that a compound ted Huld dram 
cliator. church of Rome, do they mean we hond 5 drawn! ne * Fremd litere 1t mixture I the blended. tears 
MrtDIATR no N. ſc largo A female mediator. off; ſav, 4 only tor a tune, and Atte wards return to a hnαεννð di Each mutua ally COrrec ting each, Cen p 24755 
Mibic. 2. /. ¶Ineilica, Latin.] A plant... | OS ' A pleaturabie medley; — 
, | The 2eaicnuth a apilion: iecous or butterfly flower, out | To MEDITATE, v. a. [ ineiliten, French; elite, Lat. J N >JEDLEY., 4. Nlingſed; confuled, . 
of which empalement rites, the pointa] „ Which alterward be- 1. To plan; to ſcheme; to contrives, . q I'm itrangely diſcompes — 
' comes an intorted pod, ſometimes bke aram's horn, in which Bletled eis the nin that doth ze (tate good things in wil | Qual ms at my hcart, con lions in my gers n. 
are ludged Kidney-l hape. 11 2 oj Mia.. dom, and chat realoneth of hoy things hy his unc lerttanding. Within my little world make mee a 5 Jun. 
Me - DIC AL, ac). [ medicus, Lat. ] Phy HC. 5 relating tO the art Ecclejiat: iCal, XiV «20, Mp LLARX. NA]. £777 1 HGIFE, or. trom u,, ee 
orf hea, ling; medicinal. Some affirmed that I meditated-a war; God knows, 1 id | NIEDU LL ARY. j Pertaining to te mal o, ea pan 
I; this Kork attempts. W lt excerd performanecs, it bein, PF. not then think of war, 5 Rig (Pati F. Th * I1ttle emillarics $, UN peo ogether at. e nee _ 
compoled by tnatches of time, as me dical vacati n ou p 1 Like a lion that unhceded 5 of the hrain, make the —_—_ art, being A. 0 he peu 
mit. Brown's I oirar Errouss, Dilſembling fleep, and w. itchfuͤl to betr ay, imail, rent like channels or bies, ( * e een 
Nez DpfeTLL Y. ay, {from ev.] Phyticaliy; mo 11 cu. 1. 5 With ins ard ras ehe Medztates Ns prey. Dry ym The | back, for the ſecurtt Fort lat eiu ide cne⸗ 
That ien promoted this conlder ation, and a7 edicali ad- Before the men 101 54 of the Hood Was lo! ity Men 77. rated runs down its Cav ity, 18 bent atter then : NY | Princts SO 
vanced the ſame, was the doctrine of Hippocrates, Browne. . letting vp a falle religion at Babel, erbe, narian curve (H gad; le- 
MEDICA ENT. 2 . (medicament, Fr. Medica ne! 19, Bon 4 N. think on to revo le in the min Mirko. u. * (med, Saxon; ; Micke, Teutonick. 3.00 
Any thing uſed in healing; generally topic al application Them among compence. Now rarely a:jed, ron 
4 Admonitions, fraternal or pa aternal, th en IONS publ; 8 . There {et a man of ripe 7 wa perte ot age, | | x He Kada! tis fed, if he ine Hu herd. 
preventions z and, upon the untuccels 10 inets vi theſe milder Who did them meditate all his lite long. - Fairy Nuten. To be a thouſand deaths, and flame beide. 
Did CAMOnts, the uſe or that ttro} er phy ne 5 the centures, D ME DIT ATE. S. 2. Fo thin; to mule 3 to colt! pate z. Whether in beautics glor: „did enctec, Fig Quithe 
Har Tc 5 Fuller tals. | to dweli on with intenſe tought, It is commonly uted of A roty garland was the * ctor's Mcd. = 
A cruel wound was cured by i{calding wedicaoments, aiter | pious contemplation, Thanks to men 6! 1bo/benlte 
it was E and the violent fee ling md bruite of ano- His delight is in the law of che Lord, and in his law doth | Of noble minds is ee ble mretddl. 1 
ther was taken away by icalding it with milk. Temple. he zeitate night and day, Pain i. 2. He muft not float upon his Wat 1) 185 
NeEvD!CAMEN TAL, aj. [ medicament eu, Fr. from 2edica- | I will zeditate allo of all thy work, and talk of all thy Unwept, and welter * the parching. Wine ale 
_ 15. Relating to medicine, ternal or topics il, doings. Pjaim lxxvii. 12. Without the -mecd of ſome la Xe Gon 
1E0ICAME'NTALLY. u. /. { trom medicarmental;) After the Meditate till you make ſome act of piety upon the occaiion Ft fo a cloak and veſture be mY peed Pit 47 049. . 
manner of medicine; with the power of mediciuc. ol what you meditate; either get fome new arguments againſt Till his return, no title ſhall I p!-36- 
Tue ſubſtance of gold! is invincible by the howerfulleſt ac | a fin, or tome new encouragements to v irtue. Taylor 2. Preſent 3 gift. 7 
tion of natural heat; aud that wot only alimentally in a tub. Lo warllip God, to ludy his will, to medyate upon lum, ! Plutus, the god of gald, IM 
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I but his ſteward: no meed but he repays ; | movtino intends, were of the houſhold of {aith,' then their the lence of graſshoppels, and want of 22: IiEcation in! 
. . » . 2 — 115 — 1 1 , ap, dug] : pH <3 Oy * * 4 N ned! C82 11? 
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2 | 1 Royal ini tres, | | MEL10'RITY. 2. / from melior.] State of being better. the cucumbers and the u. | Numb. xi. 5. 
Nucl pl Prepare to meet Ivith more thun brutal fury Men incline unto them which are ſoftelt, und Jeatt in | Mlox-TAT STE. z. J. [LHiclacoctus, Latin.] 


* 
" 


In i Fry S }> . 1 2 1 5 . . x ” * . 4 3 l ” * FI? x1 a . x 1 5 » - A 
acts AL the nerce prince, Raabe Ambitions Stepmother, | their way, in delpight of them that hold them hw deft to it; The whole plant of the zelon-thiftle hath a ſingular ap- 
7 F * , 4$* 4 4 4 : - ks 


mm. To ooviate; ccchrreh objects. ſo that this colour of meliority and pre-eminence d u fignot | —pearance, is very ſuceulent, and hath many angles, ry are 


: Berore I proceed tarcher, it is good to meet bub an ob- weakneſs. Bocn's Colloction of Good and Ewil. beſet with ſharp thorns, | Jillar. 
+. +7 (4 ecco 1 7 3 E's "han ® 5 @ * 7 1 2 p 4 _— 5 hr « / ** 1 / i oJ 
ide 5 » WfCi 1. not remo (ed, the concilulion of experience The order and beauty of the inanimate parts ot the world, To MELT. v. a. [my Tan, Saxon. ] 
prince! ; : e . 


ria 1 > own; pait to tie pretent will not be found. Bach. the ditcermble ends of them, the ale, reg e Irv Han 5 diſlolve; n gers or age PIP Rs 4 
eee r 

but 0 por CEA reg, h de man of bulincts with reluctancy, the workmanſhip not of blind mechaniſm, but 03 rg ie; 1 7 I * ans 1* i _ be kr 10 . eu. 

F erl. ul e „ el to the vilits of a friend with facilitx, and | gent and benign Agent. „ 6 nen tne melting nre burneth, the Nre caufeth the Waters 

Hl. | ec 1eadinels of dehire. South, | To MELL. wv. #, {meler, fe meler, French.] To mix; tomed- Os e 3 5 3 oy $6 

PS BY | Or meeting hearts dle. Obfolete; is price, which is given above the value of the ſil Ver in 

40 Raitt H Wusel on, and martiage made us one. Hance, With fathers fits not with ſuch things to mell. Spenſer. 2 St is given only to preſerve our coin 9 
a n. em: as, thele rivers meet at ſuch a place and Here is a great deal of good matter melted down. PEE 

abe M's. : | ' Loſt for lack of telling: Pe Will a goldſmith give one ounce and a quarter of coined 

s. u. . [from e.] One that accoſts another. Now I fee thou doit but clatter, ſilver for one ounce of bullion, when, by putiing it into his 

1 Frido 4 nee ale beſſſe Harm may come of melling.. Cs Sporſer's Paſicrals. meine Hobs * 4+ 2 it are : 3 Locke. 
The 6 ag t hs WM 56 Venom c found, Mui F ERO US. ad}. ] roductive of ng 's N CEE g Wo nee wen , Pc ane , Pose 

„ Meer * Far of youth doth always lien. Shakeſpeare. | MELLIFICA'TION. 2. fe [mellifice, Latin. ] The art or prac- or heat could elf, nor beating ſtorm imvade. 4 Ve. 

22 . ay. [Fron, Flic. 5.1 5 tice of making honey: production Ot noncy. It Your butter when melted taſtes oi braſs, it 18 youl Na- 


I, 1 2 3 1.3 7 A 1 * 71 
allem Nye; a cohven den. In nudomeg of the conttititigun of the air, many things be- ſter s fault, who will not allow You UN tlver ſaucepan, Swift, 


To 


.b atlers and kutbans of thoſe, whole relief this your | ſides the weather ought to bc cbierved: in June COUNLTICS | 2» To dillolve; to break w pieces, 
. ; f / « 


n 
ſy 
} 
. 


2. To be ſoftened to pity, or any gentle pation to grow ten- 


2. A part of a diſcourſe or period; a head; a clauſe, 


4. Oneofa community. 


To take in pieces this frame of nature, and elt it down | 
into its firſt principles; and then to obſerve how the Divine 
Wiſdom wrought all theſe things into that beautiful com- 
polition z is a kind of joy, which pierceth the mind, Burnet. 

3. Jo ſotten to love or tendernels, 
The mighty maſter {mil'd to ſee 

That love was in the next degree : 

T'was but a kindred found to move, 

For pity melis the mind to love. Dryden's Alex. Fraft. 

Alas! thy ſtory melts away my foul. Addiſon's Cato. 
4. To waſte away. 
| Thou would'ſt have plung'd thyſelf 
In general riot, melted down thy youth 
In qukerent beds of luſt. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
To MELT. v. v. 1 
1. To become liquid; to diſſolve; to be made fluid. 
Let them zelt away as waters which run continually. E/. 
The roſe is tragrant, but it fades in time; 
The violet wert, but Ne paſt the prime; 
While lilies hang their heads and ſoon decay, 
And whiter tnow in minutes melts away. 


Dryden. 


der, mild, or gentle. 
| 85 I melt, and am not 5 | 

Of ſtronger earth than others. Shakeſpeare's Corivlanus, 
1 Dighton and Forreſt; 

Albeit, they were {tht villains, bloody dogs, 

Melting with tenderneſs and mild compaſſion, | 


| et like two children in their death's ſad ſtory. Shakeſp. | 


This faid ; the mov'd aſſiſtants melt in tears. Dryden. 
Melting into tears, the pious man 
Deplor'd fo fad a fight. 
3. To be ditlolved ; to loſe ſubſtance. 
ES Whither are they vaniſh'd? 
Into the air: and what ſcem'd corporal 


Dryden. 


Melted as breath into the wind, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, | 


| Beauty is a witch, | 
Againſt whoſe charms faith melteth into blood, Shakeſp. 
4. To be ſubdued by affliction, | 


| My foul nelteth for heavinels : ſtrengthen thou me. P/. 
MELT ER. 2. /. [from nelt.] One that melts metals. | 


Mito and Mopta, like a Ag 96 of foreſwat melters, were 
getting the pure ſilver of their bodies out of the ore of their 
garments. | | 3 ; | 
'« This the author attributes to the remiſſneſs of the former 


 melters, in not exhauſting the ore. erh Phyſico-T heol, | 
MELTIN GL. adv. from nelting.] Like lomething melting. 


Zelmane lay upon a bank, with her face fo bent over La- 
don, that her tears falling into the water, one might have 


thought ſhe began veltingly to be metamoi phoſed to the run- | 


ning river. Sidney, b. ii. 
ME LW EL. 2. . A kind of fiſh. Ainſworth. 
ME'MBER. 7. /. [membre, French; membrum, Latin. 
1. A limb; a part appendant to the body. „„ 
The tongue is a little ember, and boaſteth great things. 

| | Fam. iii. v. 
Where the retpondent limits or diſtinguiſhes any propo- 
ſition, the opponent mult prove his own propoſition accord- 
ing to that member of the diſtinction in which the reſpondent 
denied it. | Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 


2. Any part of an integral, | | 
In poetry, as in architecture, not only the whole, but the 


principal zyembers, and every part of them, ſhould be great. 
| | Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 267. 


My going to demand juſtice upon the five members, my 
enemies loaded with obloquics. Kling Chartes. 
Mean as I am, yet have the Muſes made | 
Me free, a member of the tunetul trade. Dryden. 
Sienna is adorned with many towers of brick, Which, in 


the time of the commonwealth, were erected to ſuch of the | 


members as had done any conſide rable ſervice to their coun- 
try. 1 | Addon on Italy. 
MEMBRANE, z. ſ. [membrane, French; membrana, La. 
A membrane is a web of ſeveral ſorts of fibres, interwoven 
together tor the covering and wrapping up ſome parts: the. 


fibres of the membranes give them an elaſticity, whereby they | 


can contract, and cloſely graſp, the parts they contain, and 
their nervous fibres give them an exquilite ſenſe, which is 
the cauſe of their contraction; they can, therefore, ſcarcely 


ſuffer the e N of medicines, and are difficultly united | 
F Quincy. 


when wounde 
The chorion, a thick membrane obſcuring the formation, 
the dam doth after tear aſunder. Broto1's Pulgar Errours, 
„ They obitacle find none 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, excluſive bars: 
Eafier than air with air, if ſpirits embrace, 


Total they mix. | Milton. 


The inner membrane that involved the ſeveral liquors of | 


the egg remained unbroken. | Boyle. 
MEMBRANA'CEOUS, Jadj. [| membraneux, French, from 
MEMBRA'NEOUS,. 
MEMBRANOUS. J membranes... 
Lute-ltrings, which are made of the 2embraneous parts of 
the guts ſtrongly wreathed, ſwell fo much as e 
weather, | Fre Boyle. 
Great conceits are raiſed of the involution or membranous 
covering called the tilly-how. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Such birds as are carnivorous have no gizzard, or muſcu- 
lous, but a mcmbrances ſtomach; that kind-of food being 
torn into [mall flakes by the beak, may be ealily concoçted 
by a membranous ftomach, Ray on Creation. 
Anodyne lubſtances, which take off conträctions of the 
membranous parts, are dieurctick. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Birds of prey have membranaceons, not muſcular ſtomachs. 
| | | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
AEMENTO. n./. {Latin.}] A memorial notice; a hint to 
awaken the memory. | | 


Our gracious maſter, for his learning and piety, is not 


only a precedent to his own ſubjects, but to foreign princes; 
yet he 1s ſtill but a man, and ſcaſonable memento's may be 
uſeful. | Bacon's Advice te Villiers, 
Is not the frequent ſpeQacleof other people's deaths ae 
mento ſutticient to make you think of your own? J. EHiange. 
MEMOIX. A. . [menire, French. Ir 

1. An account of tranſactions familiarly written, 

Be our great maſter's future charge 

To write his own 7279275, and leave his heirs 

High ſchemes of government and plans of wars. 
2, Hint; notice; account of any thing. 

There is not in any author a computation of the revenues 
of the Roman empire, and hardly any memoirs from whence 
it might be colle&ted. Arbuthnet ou Coins. 


Prior. 


ME'MORABLE. adj. [memorable, French; memorabilis, La- 


tin.] Worthy of memory; not to be forgotten. 
Nothing I fo much delight to recount, as the 2rexrorable 
friendſhip that grew betwixt the two princes. Sidney. 
From this deſire, that main deſire proceeds, 
Which all men have turviving fame to gain, 
By tombs, by books, by memorable deeds, 
For the that this deſires doth itil} remain. 
Dares Ulyfles tor the prize contend, 
In ſight of what he durit not once defend? 
But baſely fled that 2zvemorable day, | | 
When LI trom Hector's hands redeem'd the flaming prey. 


Dawies. 


Sidney, b. TR | 


membrana, Latin.] Conſitting of | 


in vet | 


MEN 
M MuorAnLY. adv. [from memorable.) In à manner wor- 
thyot memory. 
M#ZMORANDUM. u. f. [Latin.] 
mory. | 

I rctolved to new pave every ſtreet within the liberties, 
and entered a z2emorandum in my pocket -book accordingly. 

| Guardian, Ne 166. 

Nature's fair table-hook, our tender fouls, 

We lcrawi all o'er with old and empty rules, 

Stale memoronduns of the ſchools, Swifts Miſcell. 

MEMO“PIAL. adj. [memorial, French; memorialts, Lawn. | 

1. Prefervative of memory. | 
Thy maſter now lies thinking in his bed 

Of thee and me, and ſighs, and takes my giove, 

And gives memorial dainty kiiles to it, Shakeſpeare. 
May I, at the concluſion of a work, which is a Rind of 
monument of Pope's partiality to me, place the tullowmg 
lines as an micription mexorial of it. ; Broome, 

The tomb with manly arms and trophies raile 
There high in air aezrorial of my name | | 
Fix the {1nooth oar, and bid me live to fame. Pope. 
2, Containedin memory. | 
The caſe is the ſame with the -zemoriar pollcitions of the 


A note to help the me- 


many tritles fill up their memories. 

MEMORIAL. 1. / . 

1. A monument; ſomething to preſerve memory. 1 
All churches have had their names; ſome as n,) rials of 

peace, ſoine of wildom, ſome in memory of the Lrinity itſelf, 

lome ot Chriſt under fundry titles; of the bleed Virgir not 


Watts. 


| | Hooker. 

A memorial unto Iſrael, that no ſtranger offer incenſe be- 
fore the Lord. | UMD. xvi. 43. 
All the lav's of this kingdom have ſome monuments er 
memorials thercof in writing, yet all of them have not their 


their force by immemorial uſage. 2 Hlale. 
In other parts like deeds deſery'd. -- 2 2 
Memorial, where the might of Gabriel fought. Milton. 


Reflect upon a clear, unblotted, acquitting conſcience, and 
fed upon the ineffable comforts of the memorial of a con- 
quered temptation. - | x South's Sermons. 

_ Medals are fo many monuments conſigned over to cter- 
nity, that may lak when allother memorials of the ſame age 
are worn out or ſoſt. | 
2. Hint to aſliſt the memory. | | 

Ile was a prince, ſad, ſerious, and full of thoughts and ſe- 
cret oblervations, and full of notes and memorials of his own 
hand touching perſons. | 
= Memorials written with King Edward's hand ſhall be the 
ground of this hiftory. Hayward. 
MEMO'RIALIST, 3. /. [from memorial.] One who writes 
memorials, -- PE „ 

I mult not omit a memorial ſetting forth, that the ντπ- 
rialiſi had, with great diſpatch, carricd a letter from a cer 
tain lord to a certain lord, _ SpeFator, N& 629. 
MEmMoRIZE. b. g. from memory.) To record; to commit 

to memory by writing. | | | : 

- They neglect to znemorize their conquelt of the Indians, 
_ _efpecially in thote times in which the fame was fuppoled. 

25 | Fer © Spenſer on Ireland. 

Let their names that were bravely loſt be rather 2c929-. 
r:zed in the full table of time; tor my part, I love no ambi- 


1. The power of retaining 

tion; reminitcence; recollection, 8 IO 
Memory is the power to revive again in our minds thoſe. 

ideas which after imprinting have ditappeared, or have been 

laid atide out of tight, | : Locke. 
The memory is perpetually looking back, when we have. 

nothing prelent to entertain us: it is like thoſe repolitories 


g or recollecting things paſt; reten- 


2. Exemption from oblivion. 
'T hat ever-living man of ory, 


3. Time of knowledge. 

Thy requeit think now fulfill'd, that aſk'd 
How firſt this world, and face of things, began, 
And what, before thy ”:em7y, was done, 
4. Memorial; monumental record. eg. 

5 Be better ſuited; . 

Theſe weede are nemories of taoſe worſer hours: 

I pr'ythee put them ott. Shatejpeare's king Lear. 
A ſwan in memory of Cycnus ſhines; 
The mourning litters weep in watry hgns. 
5. Reflection; attention. Not in uſe. 

When Duncan 1s atleer, his two chamberlains 
Will 1 with wine and watlel to convince, 

That zemory, the warder of the brain, 75 
Shall be a fume. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Mk, the plural of man. A je 
_ Wits live ohſcurely hen know not howz. or die obſcurely 
men mark not when. VE Aſcham. 

For men, there are to be conſidered the valour and num 
ber: the old obſervation is not untrue, that the Spaniards va- 
lour heth in the eye of the looker-on; but the Enguth va- 
lour lieth about the ſoldiers heart, Bacon's a; with Spain. 

He thought fit that the king's affairs ſhould entirely be con- 
ducted by the folders and ve of war. Clarendon, b. vii. 
MEN-PLEASER. z. /. [meu and pleaſer, } One too cueful to 

pleaſc others. 925 | 

Servants, be obedint to them'that are your maſters: not 


Milton. 
2 


© Adaijon. 


| Chritt, doing the will of God from the heart. Epb. vi. 6. 
To MENACE. wv. a. | menacer, Fr.] To threaten to threat. 
Who ever knew the beavens menace fo? Shakeſpeare, 
Your eyes do menace me: why look you pale? | 
Who lent you hither ? Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
My maſter knows not but I am gone hence, 
And teartully did zenace me with death, 
Shakeſpeare. 


It I did itay to look on his intents, 
Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


From this league 
Peep'd harms that menac'dhim. 

What thould he do? "Twas death to go away, 
And the god menac'd if he dar'd to ſtay. Dryden's Fables. 
MENACE. 2. . [menace, French, from the verb.] Threat. 
He that would not believe the 2zenace of God at brit, it 
may be doubted whether, before an ocular example, he be- 
lieved the curſe at laſt, Brown's Valger Errours, 0. i. 
The Trojans view the duſty cloud from far, 
And the dark menace of the diſtant war, Dryden's Æneis. 


ener; one that threats. | | 
Hence, menacer! nor tempt me into rage: 
This roof protects thy raſhneſs. But begone! Phillips. 
MENAGE. u. ſ. french! A collection of animals. 
I taw here the largelt 2z2:age that I met with any-where. 
| Addiſon on Italy. 
ME'NAGOGUE, 7. ſ. [uh and 4yw.] A mdlicine that pro- 
motes the flux of the menſes. : 
To MEND. v. a. [emends, Latin.] 
1. To repair from breach or decay. 


Dr;den's Ovid. 


greatcit part of mankind: a tew uſetul things mixed with 


a tew ; many of one apoltle, faint, or martyr z many ot all. 


original in writing; for ſome of thule laws have obtained 


Adiliſun on Ancent Medet;. | 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


tions pains in an eloquent deſcription vi mileries. Wotton, | 
{ MEMORY. 2. / [memoire, French;  memoria, Latin. ] 


in animals that are filled with ttores of food, on which they | 
may ruminatz, when their preſent paſture fails. Addi. Spect. 


k 


with eye-ſervice, as men-pleajers; but as the ſervants of | 


ME'NACER. 2. ſ. [menaceur, Fr. from menace.} A. threat- | 


They gave the money to the workmen to repair and mend 


MEN 
2. 70 correct z to alter for the better. 
Ihe beit ſervice they could do to the 


ſtate W. ; 
h : A$ + : 
the lives and manners of the perlons who compar. y Ver 


Ccompoled i+ *4 


: Temple; An 
You need not deſpair, by the aſſiſtance of f, l. 
reaton, to maiter his timyrouſnets, and mend the ag. oy 4 


Locke 
Ce 07 Edacatwz. 


3. To help; to advance. | Swift, 
Whatever lis new 35 unlooked for; and ever it Mend; 
and impairs others: and he that is holpen takes it ; 
tune, and lic that is hurt for a wrong. "2 | 
If, to avoid ſucceſſion in eternal exiſtence, th . 
the punctum ſtaus of the ſchools, they will cherche Tecur 0 
tle 7:09 the matter, or help us to a more potitive Es * 
finite duration. * He 
4. To improve; to increaſe, "Che, 
Death comes not at call; Juſtice divine | 
Mends noc her tlowelt pace, for pray'r or cries 
When upon the Roe the traveller ; 
Sces the high ſea come rolling from afar, 
The land grow ſhort, he ends his Weary pace 
While death behind him covers all the place. g 
He law the moniter zzerd his pace; A lprinos 
As terror had increas'd his feet with wings. 
To MEND. v. u. To grow better; to adv:uuc 
to be changed tor the better, 
Name a new play and he's the poct's friend 
Nay, ſhow'd his taults—but when wou'd pocts ment? 
1 1 Pope's Eyay on Crinciſn 
ME'NDABLE. Au). [from mend.) Capable ct being mend * 
A low word. WM 
MeENnDA'CITY. . /. [from mendax. Latin.] Falſchood 
| In this delivery there were additional men:Zactjce. for tha 
conmandment forbid not to touch the truit, und poi 
laid, Ye ſhall ſurely die; but ſhe, extenuating, replied, Lok 
ye che. Bro Pulgar Errouri. 4 7 
Me'NDER. 2. ſ. [from end.] One who makes ny aha 
tor the beiter. 1 
What traile art thou? -A trade that I may uſe u 
conicience; a hender of bud loals,  Shevef. 
ME'NDICANT. 6.4, Lnendicaus, Latin.] egging; poer tb 
a ſtate ot beggary. „„ 
Be not rignteous over-much, is applicable to thy 
out of an excels of zeal, practice motlifications, 1 helehy 
they macerate their bodies; or to thoſe who voluntarily rol 
duce themielvecs to a poor, and perhaps endicant, (tu . 
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ME'NDICANT. z. ſ. ¶Lnendicaut, Fr.] A beg 
begging fraternity in the Romih church.“ 


| To ME NDIC ATE. V. a. [uc nilico, Latin; oder; F rench.] 


To beg; to uk alis. 

Mrs pier. . /. Lach. licilas, Latin; men.ticite, Freut } 
The hte of a bep var, 15 | 
NrtxDs, tor amends. 


MI NIAL. adj. {trom meiny or many; meu, $2x08, or nt, 
old French.] ty | | ok: 
1. belonging to the retinue, or train, of ſervants, 
IO memat dogs before their maiter prets'd; 
Thus clad, and guarded thus, he ſecks his Kingly gueſt. 
2 1 Dryden f Axes, 
2. Swift ſcems not to have known the meaning of this word, 


. offices. | ? Gulliyer's Traits, 
ME'x1atl. . ſ. One of the train of ſervants. | 

MERUNGES. u. /. [pry] The meninges arethetwo mem. 
branes that envelope the brain, which are called the pia ma- 
ter and dura mater; the latter being the exterior mvoluct ny 


1s, from its thicknels, to denominated, , Wh 
The brain being expoſed to the air greweth fluid, and is 
thruſt forth by the contraction of the ems. Wiener, 


The | MENO'LOGY. E. ſ. [pmonxtyior 3 menoloves trench, ] A ne- 
Henry the Fifth! © | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. FO | | 


vilter of months. | | 

In the Roman martyrology we find, at one time, many 

thouſand martyrs deſtroyed by Diocleſian: the menolvgy lata 

they were twenty thouſand, . * Stills fleet. 

Vr NoW. . J. commonly 2:72n0w. A fiſh, 

Nl ENSAL, adj. [meafalts, Latin.] Belonging to the table 
tranſacted at table. 


Ainfarortb. 
A word yet ſcarcely naturalied. 
Converſation either mental Vr men/al,. Cen. 
ME'NSTRUAL, adj. [ menſtrual, French; arenfiruuy, Latin. ] 
1. Monthly; happening once a month; lating a mvnti, 
She turns all her globe to the ſun, by moving in ber mr 
firual orb, and enjoys night and day alternately, one Gay Vf 
her's being equal to about fourtcen days and nights at cis. 
8 : | | 75 Reniley's Sermihs. 
2. Pertaining to a menſtruum. [mernflricuax, French] . 
The diiicuts of the menſtrual or ſtrong walcrs hinder be 
incorporation, as well as thoſe of the metal. Fak. 
Me'xs't &UOUS. a/. { merfiruas, Latin.] Having the ca- 
menia. x | Es 
„„ O thou of late belov'd, 
Now like 29/frw0us woman art remov'd. Sand; Par. 
Many, irom being women, have proved men at the fit 
point ot their merſtruous eruptions. „ e, 
Mr' Ns TRUUM. ./ [This name probably was dere 1 
ſome notion of the old chemitts about the 11% uence 0! 1s 
moon in the preparation of diffolvents.} | 
Alliiquors are called zenfruums which are u ſed 2s 0)! 
vems, or to extract the virtucs of ingre.tients by vs 
accoction, urg. 


will touch upon the one and not upon the other, and g 
ſeveral menſtrua will diſtolve any metal. Pac? s . 
White metalline bodies mutt be excepted, which, 0915 
ſon of their exceffive denſity, ſeem to reflect almelt ak | 
light incident on their firit ſuperficies, unleſs by (vl 4 
menſiriums they be reduced into very {mall particies, 88. 
then they become tranſparent, Nexwten's ©; 1 5 
MENSURABYLITY. 2. /. {[menſurabilite, French. Ci"; 
of buing meaſured, 255 - 1M. that 
ME'NSURABLE. a7. [menſura, Latin.} Meaſured; .. 
may be meaſured. | | "0 4 
We meaſure our time by law and not by nawwe- 155 1 
lar month 15 no periodical motion, and not eas e 
and the months unequal among themlelves, and . 
meaſured by even weeks or days. | _ 


ME'NSURAL, adj, [from enſure, Latin.] Relat 
"1vre. a 
To MENSURATE. v. a. {from menſura, Latin.] Tome 
ſure ; to take the dimenſion of any thing. The act of 
MENSURA TION. z. . from minſura, Latin.) 
practice of meaſuring z reſult of mealurwg- 
After giving the menfuration and at gumene 
Cumberland, it would not have been fair to have . Coe» 
thoſe of another prelate. A ul ue Inteuec - 
Mr NTAL. adj. { mentale, French; Mentis, Latin. 
tual; exiſting in the mind. 
| What a mental power 
This eye ſhoots forth! How big ng nes an 


ng iv ned. 


tation of Dr 


ſuppieb 


the houſe, 2 Chron, xxiv. 10. 


Moves in this lip! To the dumbneſs 0: leu. 
1 ' , PIE 9 8 
One micht interpret. Shake/þcare's Tinos FT. 


* * 
Matz. 


IT \life | 


gaz VNEU ene 


Let her be as ihe is: If ſhe be fair, tis the better fort; r; © 
and it the be not, ſhe has the arent in her own hands, Shot - 


The women attendants perform only the melt zue 


Hilco. 


Inquire what is the proper nenſtruum to (uiſſolve meta, 


eM 
ma- 
ian; 
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do 


Mr SCANTILE, adi. Lrading; commercial. 8 

The expedition of the Argonauts was partly mercantule, | 
Arbitthnot on Coins. | 
Let him travel ang fulfil the duties of the military or 2xer- | 


g * 

do deep the pow r of thele ingredients piere d, 
Ey'n to the iumoſt feat or mental light, 
That Adam, Now entorc'd to ciole his eyes, ; 
dane don, and all bis ſpirits became entranc'd. Milton. 

The metaphor of tale would not have been 10 general, 
had there Hot been a Very great Conformity between the #2eu - 
d that ienſitive taſte that attects the pulate. 

Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 409. 

If the ideas be not innate, there was a time when ihe mind 
thole principles; tor where the ideas are not, 
no Knowledge, no allent, no mental or verbal 


Fa 


tal talte an 


Wi5 without 


1 
— | > 
theirs can de 


propos About chem. : Locle. 
ET gu- kindly talk'd, at leaſt three hours, TY 
Oi plallick torms, and menial pow'rs. Prior. 


Tele inward reprefenations of ipirity thought, love, and 
Fatred, fre pure and mental dens, belonging eipectally to 
the mind, and carry nothing of tnape or ſenie in them. 
| i”utts's Logick, 

MENTALLY» adv. [from mental. } Intelle&uuly; iu the 
md ; not practically, but in thought or meuitation, 

t we contider the heart the firit principle ot life, and Men- 
{ally divide it into its conſtituent parts, we find nothing but 
wit is in any mulcte of tne body. Bentley. 


= 7 5 


Mz NTION. 4. fo LuenE“ü, French; mentio, Latin. } Oral or 


weinten expretiivn, or reciral of any tiung. 
"Think on me when it ſhall be well with theez and make 
m:1t:0n of me unto Pharaoh, and bring me out of this houſe. 
| | Gen. xl. 14. 
The Almighty introduces the propoſal of his laws rather 
with the eνLu of lome particulat acts of kindnels, than by 
reminding mankind of his feverity. Rogers's Sermons. 
J. MH TON. F. u. | menttorrer, French, from the noun. ] 
To wricc or exprets in words or writing. c eg 
- | will zentiva the loving-Kindneſſes of the Lord, and the 
rates of the Lord. . Laiab, Ix, 7. 
Lliete mentioned by their names were princes in their fa- 
milies. 1 Chron. iv. 38. 
i ne reſt of the acts of Jehoſhaphat are written in the book 
of chu, who is mentioned in the book ot Kings. 2 Chroz. 
All his tranigreſſions thall not be mentioned, FER. xvili. 
Merurrical. adj. Lnephitis, Lat.] Ill favoured; ſtinking. 
Mephitiral exhalations are poiſonous or noxious ſteams 
ing out of the earth, from what caule loever. Quincy. 
Mraacious. adj. [meracus, Latin.] Strong; racy. 
Me KCAaBLE, adj. { mercor, Latin.) To be told or bought. 
| | 8 . Diel. 
Me'ncaxvraxr. z. .. [mercatante, Italian.] This word in 
dlabelpeare ſcems to pgnity a toreigner, 01 foreign trader. 
85 | What is he? | 
—A mercaniant, or elſe a pedant. 
| know not what but formal in apparel, 


partly military, 
caatile ieg let protperous or adverie fortune call him to the 
mot diſtant parts or the globe, ſtill let him carry on bis 
knowledge, and the improvement of his ſoul. Watts. 

Mrscar. z. fu [mercatus, Latin. } Market; trade. 
Vit rrelitiible majeſty and authority our Saviour re- 
moved the change, and drove the mercat out of the tem- 
; Sprat. 


, 
waz 
Ne, 


Me scaTruR E. 2. f. {mercatura, Latin.] The practice of 


buying and telling.” 


ME&CLnariNess. 2. . [from mercenary.) Venality; re- 


ſpect to lure or reward. 


To forego the pleatures of ſenſe, and undergo the hard- I 


ſaips that attend a holy lite, is ſuch a kind of mercenarine/s, 
a5 none but a reſigned, believing ſoul is likely to be guilty 
ot; it fear itſelf, and even the tear of hell, may be one juſti- 
table motive of mens actions. 255 Poyte. 


MERCENARY. adj. {mercezaire, Fr. mercenarius, Lat.] 


Venal; hired; fold tor money; acting only tor hire. 
Many of our princes, woe the while! | 
Lie drown'd, and ſoked in 22rcenary blood. Shakeſpeare. 
Divers Almains, who ſerved in the garriſons, being areas; 

mercexary, did eaſily incline to the ſtrongeſt. Hayzwoe 


The appellation of ſervant imports a . temper, 
1 


and denotes ſuch a one as makes, his reward both the ſole 
motive and meaſure of his obedience. 


Tas not for nothing I the crown refign'd; 


I fill muſt own a mercenary mind. Drydecn's Aurengzebe. 


FACENARY, 2. /. { mercenaire, French. ] A buckng ; one 
retained or ſerving for pay. | 
e a poor mercenary ſerves for bread; . 
For all nis travel, only cloth'd and fed. Sandys's Paraph. 
MERCER, n. f. Imercier, French.) One who lells ſilks. 
1 ne draperand mercer may meaſure religion as they pleaſe, 
and the weaver may caſt her upon what loom he pleate, 
| Howel's England's Tears. 


x#,.t ' 4 bo 
Nt'actry. x, . [mercerie, French; from mercer.} Trade 


of mercers; dealing in ſilks. | 
The mercery is gone from out of Lombard-ſtreet and 
Cheaplide into Paternofter-row and Fleet- ſtreet. Craunt. 

„ ME RCHAN D. v. 2. [marchander, French. ] To tranſact 

bp trafkck, 

Ferdinando erebanded with France for the reſtoring Rouſ- 

ſiglon and Perpignan, oppignorated to them. 
chax pisE. E. ſ. [ marcbandiſe, French. ] 

1, Irathick; commeree; trade. . 

Ik a ſen, that is ſent by his father about ancreſandiſe, fall 
wo tone lewd action, his wickedneſs, by your rule, ihould 
be impoſed upon his father. Shakefveare's Henry V. 

If he paythee to the utmoſt farthing, thou haſt forgiven 
nothing: it is ˖ 
bY that does as much as you can require. 
des; any thing to be bought or told. 
Fair when her breaſt, like a rich laden bark 


Taylor. 


With precious merchandiſe, ſhe forth doth lay, Spenſer. 


Thou ſnalt not ſell her at all for money; thou ſhalt not 
ke merchandiſe of her. Deut. xxi. 14. 


4 * 


As tor any — you have brought, ye ſhall have 
iſe 


your return in mercbandliſeę or in gold. Bacon, 
on active a people will always have money, whilit they can 
175 what merchandiſes they pleaſe to Mexico. Addiſon. 
MERCHANDISE, C. z. To trade; to irathck; to exerciſe 
Commerce. TD | 
Wo Pheenicians, of whole exceeding merchandiſing we 
= e mach in ancient hiſtories, were Canaanites,. whoſe 
105 name gnifies merchants. Brerexvood on Languages. 
chax T. u. fo [ marcband French. ] One who tramcks 
to rein 8 
ote countries. 3 : 
France hath flaw'd the league, and hath attach'd 
Tur Mercearnts gooas ut Bourdeaux. Shakejp. Hen. VIII. 
The Lord hat ' 
oy to deſtroy the ſtrong holds thereof, Iſaiah, xxiti. 11, 
„Ale moſt celebrated merch ont; in the worid were fitnated 


Mes dandof Tyre. Addiſon's Freebulder, Ns 42, 
Mr zen ILY. adi. [from merchant.) Like a merchant. 
Wenn lk. Amſwworth. 
m -a. n. f. [merchant and man.) A {hip of 
Pirates h 


50 dene fair winds and a calm ſea, when the juſt and 
* Ycart-man hath them Tayler. 
8 of Auguſtus and Tiberius, the ſouthern coaits 

Pein ſent great fleets of merchant-men to Italy 
; | | Arbuthuot. 


Shakeſpeare. 


merchandife, and not forgiveneſs, to reſtore. 


a given acommandmnentagaink the merchant 


South's Sermons. | 


Bacon. | 


ME RCLIFULNESS. 7. /. 


3. A news-paper.. _ 5 IEEE 52 
4. It is now applied, in cant phraſe, to the carricrs of news 


MenGY+SEAT. z. ſ. [mercy and ſeat, ] 


MER 


ME'h.CHANTARLE. adj. [mercabilis, Lat. from merchant.” 


Fit to be beught or ſoid. 


V/hy they placed this invention in the beaver, beſide the | 


medical and merchantable commodity ot catter, or parts con- 

celved to be bitten away, might be che lagaciiy of that aui- 
o 921 xt * 

mal | Brown's Fuigar Errours, b. iii. 


ME'RCIABLE. @dj, [from mercy.) This word in Spenſer fig- 


nitics Merci ul. | 
Nought but well mought him betight: 
He is to meek, wile, Merciable, | 
And with his word us work is convenable. 


Spenſer. 


ME kCIT UL. adj. [mercy and full.] Compallionate; tender; 


Kind; unwilling to pumth ; willing to pity and fpare. 
Be merci ul, O Lord, unto thy people thou haft redeemed, 
Drut. xx1.8. 


ME'RCIFULLY. adv. (from mercijul.} Tender}y ; mildly; 


with pity; with compatlion. | 

Make the true ute ot thole afflictions which his hand, er- 
cifully tevere, hath been pleaicd to lay upon thee, Afterbuy. 
| trom merchud.] Lenderneis; Wil- 
an, 1 to ſpare. 


he band that ought to knit all theſe excollencies together 


is a kind mercijulneſs to ſuch a one, as is in his toul devoted 
to ſuch pertccuons, Sidlucy. 


Ute the means ordinary and lawiul, among which merci- 


fulnejs and liberality is ane, to which the proinite of ſecular 
wealth 18 molt trequently made. Hammond, 


MeEe'RCtLESS. adj. [from mercy.] Void of mercy ; pitileſs; 


hard hearted; cruel; ſevere. 
| _ His mother mercileſs, 
Mott merciejs of women Wyden hight, 
Her other ton faſt fleeping did opprets, | 
And with moit cruel hand him murdered pitileſs, Shenſer. 


The foe is mercileſs, and will not pity. Shakeſpeare. 
Think not their rage ſo deſperate t eilay #7 
An element more merci than they, Denbam. 
| What god to mean, | 
So mercileſs a tyrant to obey! Dryden's Juv, 


Whatever ravages a.mercileſs diſtemper may commit, the 


ſhall have one man as much her admucr as Ver. Pope. 
Ihe torrent zercle/s imbibes 
Commiſſions, perquiites, and bribes, Safe, 


MERC1TLESSLY. adv, | from mercilc/s.)] In a manner void of 


pity. 


M Keil. ESsN ESS. u. {. from merciloſs.] Want of pity. 
MERCURIAL. adj. Lnercifidlis, Latin. ; 
1. Formed under the influence of mercury; active; ſprightly, 


I know the thape ot's leg: This is his hand, 
His foot mercurial, his martial thigh, 
The brawns-of Hercules. 
I his youth was tuch a mercurial, as could make his own 


part, if at any tine he chanced to be out. Bacon's Hen, VII. 


- Tully coniidered tlie diſpoſitions of a tincere, more igno- 
rant, and lets mercurial nation, by dwelling on the pathetick 
part. 5 SW1}t's Miſcell. 


2. Conliſting of quiekſilver. 5 
MERCURTHHICATTONx. adj. [from mercury. ] The act of mix- 


ing any thing with quickſilver. 


1 aid the ways of mercurification. Boyle. 
MERCURY. 2. /. [mercurius, Latin. ] . 
1. Poe chemill's nanie for quick ſilver 1s Mercury. Hill. 


The guli of animals aud zzercury kill worms; and the 


water in which 2zc7cury is boiled has this effect. Arbuthret. | 
2, Sprightly qualities, TO ; 


Thus the zcrcary of man is fix'd, 
Strong grows the virtue with his- nature mix'd; 

I he drots cements what elſe were too refin'd, 
And in one int'reſt body acts with mind. 


Pope. 


Ainſworth, 


and pamphlets. 


ME'RCURY. z. /. {mercuriclis, Latin.] A plant. 


The leaves of the mercury are crenated, and grow by pairs 
oppolite ; the cup of the flower conliits of ane leat, which 
expands and is cut into three ſegments; theſe are male and 
temale in ditſerent places: the flowers of the male grow in 


| long lpikes, and coufiſt of many ſtamina and apices, which 


are loaded with farina: the ovary ot the female plant be- 


comes à teſticulated fruit, having a fingle round feed in each 
5 15 Millar. 


cell. | | 

Herb mercury is of an emollicnt, nature, and is eaten in 
the manner of tpinach, which, when culuvated in a garden, 
it greatly excels. Hill's Materia Medica. 


MERCY. x. 7. [ merci, French, contracted from niſericordia, 


Latin.] | 


mildneſs; unwillingaets to puniſh. 

Oh Heav*n have mercy on me! 
I fay, Amen. 5 
And have you mercy too? 8 2 

: Mierqy is not ſtrain'dy 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heay'n, 
Upon the place beneath, It is twice bleſs d; 
It blefleth him that gives and him that takes, 
Ariſe, and have mercy upon Zion. 


Shaleſpeare. 


$ hakeſp. 


al. cli. 13. 


Thou, O God, art gracious, long-ſuffering, and in mercy | 


ordcring all, | Miſil. xv. 1. 
Examples of juſtice muſt be made for terror to ſome; ex- 
amples of mercy for comfort to others: the one procures 
fear, and the other love. Bacon 't Advice 10 Villiers. 
Good Heav'n, whoſe darling attribute we find 
Is boundlels grace, and mercy to mankind, 
Abhors the cruel, f | 5 
We adore his undeſerved mercy towards us, that he made 
us the chief of the viſible creation. Bentley's Ser mus. 


2. Pardon. | | | | 
ER _ ?Twere a paper loſt, . | 
As offer'd mercy is. ; Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
| Cry mercy, lords, | 


That you have ta'en a tardy fluggard here. Shakeſpeare. 


I cry thee mercy with all my heart, tor ſuſpacting a friar 
of the leaſt good- nature. Dryden's Spanijh Friar. 


3. Ditctetion z power of acting at pleaſure. 


ew 9 Condition | 

What good condition can a treaty find 
I'th' part that is at mercy? Shbaleſpeare s Coriolanus. 
The molt authentick record of ſo ancient a family ſhould 
lie at the mercy of every infant who flings a ſtone, Pope. 
A lover is ever complaining of cruelty while any thing is 
denied him; and when the lady ceaſes to be cruel, the is, 
from the next moment, at his mer.. 
Tue merey+/eat was the covering of the ark of the cove- 
nant, in which the tables of the law: were depoſited: it was 
of gold, and at its two ends were fixed the two cherubims, 
of the fame metal, which with their wings extended for- 
wards, ſeemed to torm a throne for the Any of God, who 
in Scripture is repreſented as fitting between the cherubims, 


. g * af 1 
and the ark was his footſtool: it was from hence that God 


gave his oracles to Moſes, or to the high-prielt that conſult- 
ed hum. | | Calnet. 


Make a mercy-ſeat of pure gold. Exod. xxv. 17. 


MERE. adj. { merus, Latin. ] That or this only; ſuch and no- 


thing elle; this only. N : 
FFF r T \ © HO : 
Strikes deeper, grows with more pernicious root 
Than Summer-teeming luſt z and it hath been 


Swift. 


| 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, . 


1. Tenderneſs; goodneſs; pity; willingneſs to ſave; clemency; 


Dryden. 


4. The higheſt point ot glory or power. 


2. Extended from North to South. N | 
Compare the meridian line afforded by magnetical needles 


M.E R 
The ſword of our flain kings: yet do not ſear 
dcotland hath toiſons to fill up your will oF 
Ot your mere Owns, Shakeſpeare's Macheth, 
„ I have engag'd myſelf to a dear friend, 

Engag'd my triend to his mere enemy, 

To iced my means, Shatrgp. Merchant of Venice, 
Ie mere Iriſh were not adinicted to the benefit of the 
« Jaws of England until they had purchated charters of denjy 

Zation, 4 ; | Dawies en Ireland. 

From mere ſueceſs nothing can be concluded in lat, of 

any nation upon whom it is beitowed, atlerbury, 

„What it the head, the cye, or ear repin'd, 

To terve mere engines to the ruling mind? 

Let Eattern tyrants from the light of heav'n 

Scciude their botom ſlaves, meanty policts'd 

Ot a mere, liteleis, violated torm. Thi Spring, 

Merk, or Mer, whether in the beginning, middle, or cd, al- 
ways ngnity the lame with the Saxon mene, a pool or lake. 
Gibjon's Camden, 


Pope. 


MERE, z. /. [me he, Saxon.) 

1. A pool; commonly a large pool or lake: as; Minandler 
mere, 

may ſay nothing of eres ſtored both with fiſh and fowl. 

. Camden's Remains, 

2. A boundary, | 


Lhe millayer of a zere-ſtone is to blame; but it is the 


defneth amits of lands. Bacon. 
other way z tor this and for no other end or purpole. 
Which thing we ourſelves would grant, if the uſe thereof 
had been 72e>oly and only myſttical. Hooker, b. v. 
Thete external manners of laments 
Are merely ados to the unſeen grief, 
That fwelis with filence in the tortur'd ſoul. Shakeſp. 
It is below reatonabie creatures to be converſant in fuck 
divecſions as are merely innocent, and have nothing elſe to 
recommend them, Addiſon's Spectator, Ne z. 


i the%, 
wuat he laid againſt me. Swift, 
_Prize not your life for other ends | | 

Than zzerely to oblige your friends. Sb. 


MERETRICIOUS. adj. | meretricius, meretrix, Latin. } 
Whotith; ſuch as is practifed by proftitures ; alluring by 

talte ſhow, © - | 

Our degenerate underſtandings having ſuffered a ſad di- 

vorce from their dearelt object, detile themſelves with every 

meretricious temblance, that the variety of opinion preſents 

them with, IE | Glanville"s Scepſise 
Not by affected, meretricious arts, 6 


But itrict harmonious ſymmetry of parts. Roſcommon, 


MERETRICIOUSLY. ad, from meretricious.) Whoriſhly; 


aticr the manner of whores. 


lurement, like thoſe of ttrumpets. 


MERIDIAN. z. /. {meridien, French; meridies, Latin. ] 


1. Noon; mid-day, 
He gg in his Eaſt a glorious race. 
Now tunk from his Meridian, ſets apace. Dryden, 
at noon. 

The true zzeridian is a circle paſſing through the poles of 
the world, and the zenith or vertex of any place, exactly di- 
viiiing the Eaſt from the Welt. Brows's Pulg. Err. b. ii. 

The Sun or Moon, riſing or ſetting, our idea repreſents 
bigger than when on the meridian, 
3. The particular place or ſtate of any thing. 
life, and is fitted to the meridian thereof: they are ſuch as 
will be of little uſe to a feparate ſoul. 8 Hale. 


I! ve touch'd the higheſt point of all my greatneſs, 
And from that full meridian of my glory 5 
J haite now to my ſetting. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Your full majeſty at once breaks torth  * 

In the meridian of your reign, t: Waller, 
MERIDIAN. adj. DE 
1. At the point of noon. <A. 

Sometimes tow'rds Eden, which now in his view 
Lay pleaſant, his griev'd look he fixes ſad; OY 
Sometimes tow'rds heav'n, and the full blazing Sun, 
Which now ſat high in his meridian tow'r, 


with one mathematically. dravn, and obſerve the variation 
of the needle, or its declination from the true meridian line. 


| Boyle, 


| 2. Raiſed to the 5 point. 
7 


MER1'DIONAL. adj. Lmeridional, French.] 
1. Southern. r 
In the ſouthern coaſt of America or Africa, the ſouthern 
point varicth toward the land, as being diſpoſed that way by 
the meridional or proper hemiſphere. | 5 
| = Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
2. Southerly ; having a ſouthern aſpect. ES We 
All offices that require heat, as kitchens, ſtillatories, and 
ſtoves, would be meridional. Wotton's Architect. 


MER1DIONA'LITY. 2. . [from meridional.) Polition in the 


South; aſpect towards the South. 


MERIDIONALLY. adv. [from meridional.) With a ſouthern | 


BF | | | 
The Jews, not willing to lie as their temple ſtood, do 


meridionally. Brown's _ Errours, b. ii. 
MERIT, . /. [meritum, Latin; merite, French. 5 
1. Deſert; excellence deſerving honour or reward. 
| You have the captives: uſe them | 
As we ſhall find their merits and our ſafety 1 
May equally determine. Shakeſþ. King Lear. 
She deem'd I well deſerv'd to die, | 
And made a merit of her cruelty. | 
Roſcommon, not more learn'd than good, 
With manners gen'rous as his noble blood; _ 
To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 
And ev'ry author's nerit but his own, 
. dhe valu'd nothing leſs - 
Than titles, figure, ſhape, and dreſs; 
That merit ſhould be chiefly plac'd 
In judgment, knowledge, wit, and taſte, 
2. Reward deſerved. + | 
_ -—Phoſe laurel groves, the merits of thy youth, 
Which thou from Mahomet didit greatly gain, 
While bold aſſertor of reſiſtleſs truth, 
Thy {word did godlike liberty maintain, 
3. Claim; right. | 
As I am ſtudious to promote the honour of my nati: 
country, I put Chaucer's merits to the trial, by turning ſom 
of the Canterbury Tales into our language. Dryden, 
When a point hath been well examined, and our own 


Dryden. 
Pope. 


Swift, 


cauſe, it would be a weakneſs to continue fluttering. Watts. 
To ME'RIT. v. a. [meriter, French.) 


1. To deſerve; to have a right to claim any thing as deſerved, 


Amply have merited of me, of all 
Th' infernal empire. Miltan's Paradiſe Left, b. x. 


God. 


South's Sermons, 


71 2. To 


Inn eee hase * e a : 
unjule juage that is the capital remover of land marks, who. 


MERELY. adv. {trom mere.) Simply; only; thus and no 


Above a thoutand bought his alganack zerely to hind 


MERETRICIOUSNESS. #.f, from meretricious.] Falſe al. 


2. The line drawn from North to South, which the ſun Crofles 


Watts's Logict. 


All other Knowledge merely ſerves the concerns of this 


Milton, 


place their bed from North to South, and delight to ſleep 


Prior. 


judgment ſettled, after a large ſurvey of the merits of the 


A man at beſt is uncapable of meriting any thing from 


DE 


: 
4 


i 
1 
| 1 
f ; | 
| 


— 


8 
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To deſerve; to earn: it is uſed generally of good, but ſome- 
tines of il. 


ed none, unleſs CXPCrience be a jewel: that I have purchated 
at an infinite rate. 


HIERITORIOUS. Wd, Hon ilcire, Fr. tromazerit.y Deterving 
of reward 


all the Iriſh to acknowledge the king tor their liege, they did 
great hurt. 


pute juſt, hut holy and meritorious, 
the ſatistactory and wicr ator ious dench and obedience 


incarnate Son 'of God, Jeſus Clit, God bleed tor ever 


charity, which we can practile. 


M 


ier 


in time o the 1 inter dict, which Held up his credit among the 
pit! its. 


NI 


ſtate of delci v1. 


What tine y did; bu it [1 
it upon, 
M' RIT Or. . ,. 4 5 
NIE . 


N 


MtR 
DIE RTL. g. lo. {irom merry. J. 


1. 


re RRIMAEKE. 7. /. | mer 


Jo Mir RINMAKE, 


NIURRIMPNT. 4. J. (irom 222rry. ] Mirn; gaiety ; Checrtul- 


God. Hooker, „ 5. v v. 
NI. thoug! t it was the ſound 

Of riot and ill-man; aged merriment. | Miiton. 

Alt arINss, 1. /. [iron merry.) Mirth; merry diſpoiition, 
Lhe itite hall give us caule to climb in the 2Merrinejs. 
Sh pdf ere. 

My RRY. adj. | 8 

Laughing; loudly . gay of heart. 


5 
1 


3+ 


® 7 


Fit RMV AN DR Je W. u. N huffoon; azany a jack- pudding. 


MERRYTHOUGUT, 7. fe Le 17. and 


Mz$SERAICK: i, 1 [1457492 PLE meſar, 275 14, 


lun N14 


an J« 


7” eJeratcxs, anc 


MES 


Whatſoerer jewels I have erited, I am ſure I have receiv- 


Shakeſp. Merry Wives of W:ndjor. 
It tuch rewards to vanquiith'd men are duc, 
What prize may Nitus from your bounty claim, 
Who merited we hrit rewar Oy and rame ? Dryden. 
high in detert. a 
Inſtcad of 10 great and meritorious a ſervice, in bringing 
Spe njer 041 Ireland, 
The war that kath ſuch a foundation will not only be re- 

Rat.) s E ns 
A moit ſutticient means ot ri edem tion and 10 lcaden, 5 y | 
of thc 


Bijhop Saud, rj. n. 
t, but the molt mer ator ious 
Addijun's 87% eclatnr. 
an O RIOUSEHT. adv. { from meritoridus. In tuch a man- 
$ to deterve reward. 
He carried himtelt aneritoriou/ty in foreign employments 


This is not only the moſt or ruden 


Wotton. 
41271645. The'act or 


ERITO'KIOUSNESS: z. /. {from nie 
f Well. ; 
4 new as a fu! «pe rſuakon of the high r:tor2ouf, refs Of 
Was no lu ot * God 10 groun' . 
Sb. 


nt ty 14 VAS 20 4 ON 
7 72 Lat. ; Ain 


197 
N 


and conte cience. 
A in ict play. 
binden K. 

ohh age his coun t: y delichts, „he was 


'@ hd | 
_ iis *{111; 


1 ] 
Over 8 


5571 
ka”, 


4; 
10 ng 
2 111 
5 aer, the ca, an, c 
man's ne! d and; 7. il 5 ; : 
I'll drown mnre ſallors than the mermet id . Shak. 
Thou eee 
1 ſat upoa 3 pronncatorx, 
Me e 
Ga dolgiin's back 
Ir quicct and harmontous breath, 
That che rude: tea grew civil at. her ſong. Sake care. 
Did ſenſe p * eiluacic U „le 5 NU! 10. near 
The mermaids {ons S, which io hi 3 wei. did pleaſe, 
'FTharrh 12 were all p porſu _ through the ear, | 
Jo quit: 5 thip and 2 p into the luas  Dawvics. 
LC eyes have clcaped oy pci Gi u n nermcd : torace 
his monſter, with WO) 11's hen 12 „ove, and filmy extremity 
be lobe, anſwers the thy ne e of the ancient fyrens that attempi- 
AT! 5 Vit ar Error, be. 
ind Of "fills, Ain) 10. 


IN. , 
Not Fl 
F tl Aer 


Sidacy. 
10D. 1 


5 L Th ca WOormun z an. 


N \ 11601 {VV 


$317 4. 


Tt 


Uaeiin, "fue 


up! Wh (48 Hes. E. 7. —_ 
Al! D o 191, s . Ak 


FR U 


Gaiey; civilly ;.cheatullyz with mirth; with gaiety; with 
laugtucr.“ | 
NMerriqy, merrily, ſhall we hve now. 

Under the blem that hangs: On the ugh. Shakeſþ. 

VV he n men come to borrow: G vou matters, they ap- 
proach ex, and go away ee 7) 

You! arc ended my bunncts, ald Twill err: ty. ACCOMPANY- 
vo home Shag fpeare's Cortotranus. 

A pritan of France tink s Of no more than his coarſe 
bread and his omons, his canvats 3 and wooden tho. s, 
lavours contentedly on working days, and. dances or plays 
rrily bn Belt days. Teinple s Mijcell. 

Merry ling, anch ſport and play, 

Granville.| 


'tis Oriana's nuptial day. 
3 and make.) A feſtival; à mect- 


+, 
itt 


Fot 


is tor mirth. 
Thenot now nis the time of merrymake R 
Nor Pan to hiene, nor with love to play, 
Sike mirth in May 1s mectelt tor to make, 
Or Summer ſhade, under the cocked hay. Sponſors Fa 
Ihe night did not torbear, 
Her honeſt mirth and DIcature 10 par take, 
Eut wehen he law her vibe, and toy, and geare, 
And paſs the bounds of mogelr rind 
ile dalliance he defpiled; {ry Queen, b. ii. 
D. a. Jo feaſt; to be Wa 
With tee "twas Marian! > deaf delight 
Eo moi ail d: NA d merrinake at night. Gays! Paſtorals. 


nels; 5 I: l Ante r. 
Who when th: y heard that. piteous ſtrained voice, 
In halte fortook their rural aerriment.. Fairy Queen, b. i by 
A number of merrozents and jeſts, wh 1erewith they has ve 
pical: antly moved much lau, otter at our manner of ſervin 8 


They Hank and were e with him. Gen. xliit. 34. 


＋ he Vine Ii ou; 


company mo which hey come to be tad and ill-dupoted; 
and other 3 that are ofa Jovi ial nature, do ditpolc the con 
pany io be 92071 and checriul. Bacon's Naturas Hiſtory, 
Nam is the 370174047 apecies of tae ercation; all above and 
below him arc {eriouss. Addijor, 
Caving laughter. | 
You ly d her huſbar YE and for that vile fault 
Two cf ner brothers were condemn'd to death 
My hand cut oil, and made a me! 'y jeſt. Shakeſpeare. 
1 roſpere us. 
10 my tmall pinnace J can ful, 
Conteinning ali the bluſt'ring roar; 
Aud ru: uning with a zrzerry gale, 
With friendly itars my lately ſcck, 
Iich ſome littie w inding creek, 
And lee the ſtorm aſhore. 
Menkyv. Lo junket; to be jovial. 
1 hey trod the grapes and "made merry, and went into the 
houic of their God, Fudsg. ix. 27. 
A. fox e a bevy of jolly, goſſiping wenches making 
ror over aviti ot pullets, L Eftrange. 


D Py den . 


He would be a tatetman beca ule he 1s a buitoon; as if 
there went no more to the making of a counſellor than the 
ta cult ies of a ae net. {rexv or tumbler. orange. 

Pactric who made:the experiment was a 22277 p-arndrew, 
Spectator „Ne 599. 
hounbt. ] A forked 
bone in the body of owls; io called Wann buoys and girls 
pull i pl. iy at the 65 NO ads 5 che longe Ct Pu t broken Ott be- 
tokening pi 10rtty of marriage 

Let mim Not be breaking 


veitn m contin, 


mereyth houghts under the table 
Fachard's C ontempt of "the Clergy: 
y analogy 1 

quires 1 ic. ang to the mylentery. 
It taketh lcave of the 1 Perm want parts at th» mouths of the 
accomp 


10 572 5 77 


e 11 I Chun: 
eth th C convertihlh 1 * tion into 

Cogauh's VFulgar Errours. 
1 he mot ſubule pan! ot ! nec 


M E 8 


the blood by the abſorbent veſſels of the, guts, which dif- ; 


charge themſelves into the meſeraick veins. © Arbuthnet. 
ME'RS1ON, we. [ mer/io, Lat.] The att of ſinking, or thruit- | 
ing over hca Ain worth. 
MEsE'tMs, imperſonal verb. | ze and ſeems, or it jects o mes 
for this word it is now too common to ule methinks or me- | 
thought, an ungrammanical word. ] 1 think 3 it appears to 
me; methinks. | 
Alas, of ghoſts I hear the ghaſtly cries z | 
Yet there, meſeems, I hear her iinging loud. Sidney. 
Meſeemed by my ſide a royal maid, | | 

Her dainty limbs full tottly down die | lay. Pairy $ Queen. 

To that general ſubjcction of the land ni es that the cul- 
tom or tenure can be no bar nor impeachment, Spenſer. 
ME'SENTERY. 2. f. {prove ; Mey entercs French. | 1 hat 
round which the guts are convolved, 

When the chyle patleth through the 9roſentery, it is mixe a 
with the lymph. Arbuthno1 on Aliment 
MESENTERICK, @dj,. [meſerterique, French, irom men- 
10. Relating o the melehtery. 

Fey are carried into the glands of the t 0 enter , recelv ing 
a fine lymph trom the lymphatich Ny Which'dilutes this 
chylous ftuid, and fcours its containing uche, nich, from 
the meſtnterick gangs, Unite in large channels; and pats di- 
rectly into the common receptacic of the chyle, Cheyne, 
MESH. . 7. {maejche, Dutch; inache, old French: it W. 
therefore better Written, as it is commonly pronounced, 
11aſh.] The interſtice ot a net; the ſpace between the tun ca 
Ot a ne wy | 

The d drovers bang ſqyare nets athwart the tide, thorongh 
vhich the thoal of pelchards putting, leave many! 10 
tangled in the neaſbes. Careru's Sur: Dey Coαναναν]l. 

duch a hare 3$1nadnets the axe tOIKP Oe dhe me 90 
good countel the cripple. SHH]. Merchant 6 Venice. 

He tpreaus ms lu! otle nets trom hg lit, 

W ith __ ils ling $507 es to betray 
The larks that in the meſhes light. 3... Dryden. 
With all the m mouths the nerves the ſpirits drink, 

Wiich through the cells of the tine {traiuc. s 1k ; 

'T hete all the channerd fibres ev'ry way, 

For motion andicntation, ill convey : 

The greateſt portion of th' arterial blood, 

By the cloſe ſerueTure of the parts withitood, 

* hole narrow 2c5e5 ttop the grotier ilood. Blackmore. 
To MitsH. wv. a, [rom the toun.] 'Vocatch i 
Ingre. 

The flies by chance 2: oft in her hair, 

By the bricht radiance thrown 


* 
le 


581 1 1 
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in anct; to en- 


Shak, Timonof Athens... 


{heh all the merry-hearte ſigh. La. xxiw. FE 
Some thut are of zo il and melancholy n: ture, nicline the“ 


From her clear eyes, rich jewels were 
They to he diamonds ſhone. Draztos. 
Mr'su v. adj. | from meſh. ] Reticulated; of net- work. 
Some build his kovie, but thence his iftue barre, 


Some make his meajhy bed: but rcave his reſt, Carew. 
Caught in the %% ſnare, in vain they beat 
Their idle wings. Thomſon. 


 ME'sLIN...z. /. [from meſier, French, to mix; or rather Cor- 
-- ruptly pronounced for mijccllanc. See N ASL *. ] Ah cd 
corn: as, wheat and rye. 

What reaſon is there winch ſhould | but induce, and there- 
fore much lets enforce, us to thin |, that care ot old di ſtimi- 
litude between the people of Goc and the heathen nation 
about them, was any more the caule of forbidding them 10 


not to tow ther fields wit 1Mejlin. * Hooker, b. iv. 

If worke for the threſher ye mind for to have, 
Of wheat and of me/tl unihrethed go fave. Taſer 7. 
MESOLEU'CYS. 2. ſ. | prrixeon©®-, ] A precious tone, black, 
with a ſtreak of white in the middle. e 
MksSOLOGARIT HMS. 2. /. [io * and e.. ] 


nated by Kepler. Harris, 
ME $s0'ME LAS, 1. fe [u67:mikas.]-: A precious: ſtone with a 


black vein parting every colour in the nudit, bailey. 
Mr SPISE, A. /. [probably milprinted tor 229% riſe; nis 2 
French. ] Contempt ; tcôrn. 
Mammon was much diſpleas'd, yet note he choſe 
But bear the rigour of his bold neſpile, 
And thence him forward led, him 2 ther to entice, Senſ. 


Mess. u. J. [mes, old French; an, 1 talian; mais, Lavin 3 
mes, Gothick ; mere, Saxon, a di.] A Alz a quantity 
ct food lent to tab.c together. 
"Fhe.bountcous hutwife, N. ature, on each buſh 
Lays her full meſs before you. Sha 4 /p Timon a, Aihens. 
Nov- Your avi Hor 's 2 
Ile and bis toothpick at my worſtup's %. Shatſpeark 
I had as bet” 160 mould tell me of a 7:25 of Porridge. 


; 8 Shakefprare” $ Alcr: 5 515 * 'TES Of 55 milf, by . 
Herbs, and other country 22#/es, 
Which the neat-handed Phillis 3 N 2 


IId either of the erimes been cooked to their palates, they 
might have changed mcY{cs. Decay Pict, 
From him he next receives it thick or thin, 
As pure a me/$ almott us it Came in. Pope. 
| To MesS. v. u. To eat; to 3 : 
NMe'SSAGE. 2. Tmeffine, French. ] An er rand; 
committed to Sees, to be told to a tnird, | 
She doth diſplay 
The gate with pearls and rubies richly dig! at, 
Through which her words {6 wile do make their wav, 
To bear the mefage of her ipright. Heuer, Sonnet 81. 
May one, that is a herald and a prince, 
Do a fair mefage to his kingly cars? 
She is fair, and, f fairer than that word, 
Of wondrous virtues ; fometimes from ner 355 
I did receive fair pe echleſs meſſages. Shakeſpeare. 
Gently hatt thou told 
Thy meſa ge, which might elle in telling wound; 
And in performing end us. Milton's Paradiſe 55 B. xi. 
Let the minitter be ! w, his intereit inconlider: able, the 
word will ſuffer for his lake; the meſſage will ill und reCeP= 
tion according to the dignity ot the mettenger. South, 
The welcome meſſage made, was ſoon receiv'd; 
"Twas to be with'd and hop'd, but ſcarce believ” d. Dryd. 
ME'SSENGER. A. ſ. | meſſager, French. ] One who carries an 
errand ; one who comes trom another to a third; one who 
brings an account or toretoken of any thing; an hacbinger; 
a forerunner, 
Came running in, eee like a man diſmaid, 
A maſſeuger with letters, which his meſfage laid, Spenſer. 
Yon _ lines, 
That fret the clouds, are meſſengers of day. Shakeſpeare. 
Run after that lame pcevith nee ngen, 
The dukc's man. Shakeſpeare. 
The earl difpatched meſcugers one after another to the 


any thing 


Shakejþeare. 


king, with an account of w 155 it he heard and believed he fave, 
and yet thought not Kit to ſtay for an anfwer. Claren 1. 
Joy tonch'd 9 meſſenger of Heaven; he ſtay'd | 
Entranc'd, and all the biifsful haunt ſurvey d. Pope. 


MESSIAH. x. /, [from the Hebrew, ] "The Anointed; the 
Cbriſt; the Saviour of the world; the Prince of peace. 

Great and publick oppotition the m: ag1itrates made againſt 

Jeſus the man of Nazareth, when he appeared as the Meſſiab. 

Watts's Imp vement of the Mind. 

MESSTEURS. a. f. [Fr. plural of zzenjicur.] Sirs; gentle- 

men. 
ME'SSMATE, One 


n ſ. Let and mate. who eats at tne ſame 


e pafleth junnediately into 


tl ble. 


METAGRAMMAT TSM. nj. [6+ 2 and pidizu 
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48 


put on garments of ſundry ſtuff, than of charging t them withal | 


The logarithms ot the confines and tangents, fo denomi- 


M E 


Me 8S8U AGE. 7. 7. 112% aeg MN, law Lati tin; Formed 3 
aneh αν, by miitake of the 2 108 court-hand tor . 1, . 
I TC den 


Witten allke, neſnage, from maijun, French. 
and ground ſet apart tor houthou ules. 
Mr, the preterite and part, of meet. 
A ſet of very ill- meaning atemen in 
be met with in other countr! ne take it for granted 
never be in the wrong lo long as they can vpn 1 they can 
{tate, Hi TW 1 ders at 
A 
n n oP 
48 its CICH a Us, an * 


95 at) = 
; potion, Ag i! 0} | * 
. * 0 Add! tion, 


Fngland, rot to 


Me, C12 Ly ESE 


Anagrammati! m, or RE FAmMall iu, is U 
name truly writte m into it $ letters 
connexion of it by artificial want 
iv! Ot: ction, Or cha 117 e ot an iy 4 
ma ie loine pertec icnte applical 


Car devs 
META'BASIS. n. [Greek:] SI oy 


cad or aror 100 le 118 th: $1 9 


id '5 Roma, ine. 


ure by ww} 
FUL C LW Er * 


107 


VI E. 4 150 LA. 5. LA cc I) \ in medicine, ul change oft 1 
air 6 dieaſe. "ty 
* 7 
4 * * AC? * RPU Is 2. 75 122 2 Ka 5. ] In anatomy 5 2 bor of 
is 4 12 
hy aim made 99 Ot four Bode S, WI. ich arc Jul 1 hag 


Cl 10 ti __ 
gers. * 
The conunction 15 exlle 1 ſynarthroſis; 


NP 1 Y . 
as ny me! 


2 1 2 5 e «! 5 Ce Q in 
of the Ce STO Tae Mea Ca? 74. RS 1/ C70 n Sur OE 
ay "0 ö er 
M' 1ACA "RP AT. Gd (trom: -DECTRERY Fus. «| Belorigias 70 _ 
iet. See hs 8. i D $i 
o . . s ny SS dis 
1. will facilitate the ſeparation in the foint. when vol; 

6 6 ; ; 71 T | 7 11 ] J\t Cut 
| 15 Ne Ter bs Vn tile „.. {a Frei al Ohe. 1 f 61 7 Sur: : 
| ” $7 N 4 , 
op! Vis TAL; . « [mrertal, ch; 7 e talluns, Linn). © % 

WW. T unc 70 . 4 * V Ii «tex 121 eta. a n N Nth 11 | 
. NM RCAVY, and bats 
ſub 511 it TA 3 1 D abe .: tut ble oy nre, Aud TC} S 4 N. G 1 
te ITED 4 i. { p * "EY 
col | in atoll TR Way bi uchas it Was Detore, a . 

- ” oY 8 S $14 6 2 
| under Th IC 111 an 1111 „ mal 13 ot a br: 8 At, 2 I HIYY 14 1 TW 
ſubttance where newJy cut or biaxen. "Fhe nel ie ft? 
4 Gi, tia lll 

11 J . 1 TY LG” 7 5 
nun * 1 BY gol 15 . {; wer 5 3. Soppes 3 * 1 + © Ir. N » 
and, 6. lead 3 of w nich gold-is the heavieit, Lad the Co 
11. 1 Met Int, then filver, tiie I? CON 0 er, an 1 115 1 18 lee 11 e 7 
: 13 55 8 7 bios Ink 
eXxce 12 tin: 2 nn Rave Aude weren Or quick * 1 
. - n 1 * 
11044) nber of Me tet. 5 büt as it wants 17 Acahilitv, t! erüction 
1 I 


0 15 Mei ala, iT 18 ele properly ran cet MON he km 
tals. / 15 | | 
Metalliſts uſe a kind of terrace in t 


fr . I 
Nel 's, tha . the ted metal run not Cue. 


| 
= 


| Fl 
C1 Venen 40 


$791 {5 mue 17 
er a iong debut e the inajor part carriccit. Cie 
. Upon this nit) Cation ihe 70704 7 UINDISL 
Both Ki: ids of metad lie par: d, 
Either to give 1 WS Or "I Will "a3 
Courage and ttect, both of great force, 
vi pr d for better or tor worte. Hu. libhrat, . i. 
ALE —— „ A conti Duoton of a: 8 8 
11 One word through. a iucceliion ot lign Hcatte ts 
Men A LLicab. 7a: a, 
META'LLICK. 5 Fre 


* 
. 


ty: a3 ound. 


NMI 


2818 
318. 


Bai 


[irom metalluu, Lt Wy, CEQ 
neh. ] Partaking of metal; cont: 


The 0 fy mes abound wit th endicts tore 

| Of min'ral tre; alure, an 1d -metaillich oar. Blackrnro, 

METALLIrEROUS, adj. [metallumn and erb. Litin, ] E 
duct: ug me tals, 

MzEzTA'LLINE. adj. [from #7 

1. Impregnaed: with metal. | 

Meta: fin e watcrs have virtual EY in the mz put theref.ce 
wood or Clay into Imith's water, and try whether it will 1 
harden. Baca Nat aural e 

2. Conſiſting of wad; 

Thoug ix the quickſilver were brought to a very cloſe au 
lovely metalline. cylinder, not inte pal by intel: 15 . 
bubbles, vet h. wing can 105 the air to bea 
the receiver, ſcver al little bubbles'difc! Olea themſelves. 5 . 

ME'TALLIST. #. / [iro mctals metailiie, French. 4 
worker in met: il; or lille in metals, 

Metolli/ts ale a kind of terrace in their veſſels for fi ung 
m ctais, that t! ne melted: metal run not out: n is made of 
quick! lime and ox ld. NIexun Mech. Ext ches 0 

ME'TALLOGRAPUT, . fe meleilluu and rde. An ge- 
count cr deteriptien Or netals. Dick. 

META'LLURGST:.. 2. J. L nnetallum and ?‚π],]⁰].] A worker 
metals. 

METxALLURGY. z. ſ. mel allum und bier. 
mg nietals, or Icparating them trom their "ore. 

85 . TAMO KPHOSE. v. 4. [ 72267097 orphojer, French z; He. 1 

5%. ] Lo change the form or fhape ot any thing. 

Thou, julia, thou hait pe temorf B me; 


{7 
i 


etal . 


75> 
GR 


The art of wor- 


Nlade me nͤglect my ſtudies, 1 _ my time. Shake Ma 
They became degenerate and neta, 00 HA ae Ne Os 


_charinezzar, who, though he had the Rr A man, 1044 ts 
heart of a beaſt, Dates on Irrla 
Ihe impollibility to conceive fo grcat a prince and baren. 
rite ſo {ut ddenly ue tamorphojed into ir ay on rs With no giente? 
Han, was enough to make any man unbeleve his nue fehlt. 
| Is. It L bf Buck goat 
From ſuch rude principles our form beganz 
And earth was metamorphos 4 into man. D. yen 0 
e RPHOSIS. 7. J. Le, morph 25 F Fr. L a =D 5 
Pransformation; change of hape. 
His whole oration itood upon a ſhort narration, what was 
the cauler of this Eon a 
Obſcene talk is grown ſo common, that one wor 
we were fallen imo an age of metamorf boys, and t 
brutes did not only poetically but really 1pe3 Ik. G. 
The fifteenth book is the maſter- piece of the hole We- 
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Siu. 
16 tink 


_— 5 
44 
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Tongue. 


morp ho hojes Drje _ 
What! my noble colonel in metamorphoſis! On 6 Fre N 
caſion are you transformed? Dr yen Kare i 
| There are probable machines in epicK * poc ems, v 1 ts 
gods are no leſs actors than the me en & hut th 4045 ro 7 
tort, ſuch as metameorphoſes, are far more rare. Fed vey 
2. It is applied, by Harvey, to the changes an 901: . via 
goes, both in its formation: and growth; and by SF, 
the various ſhapes ſome inſe&s in paracular pals t“ yo 1 
as the filk-worm, and the like. po 255 . 
METAPHOR, z./. [metaphore, Fr. u EN 2 2 Int. 

cation of a word to an ute to which, in its originab! 8 

it cannot. } be put: as, he 677 7a tles his anger; ie . 
found ; the ſpring an hes the lowers. Ame = 1 
ſimilè comprized in a word ; the ſpring putting 10 86 e 18 
Power of ves getation, which were to rpid in the 135 05 
the powers of a ſleeping animal are excited by as x pi 


The work of tragedy is on the paſſions, andin hens 
both of them abhor ſtrong metaphors, in v chien the nos 
delights. Dryd: ns Dedicat. to Vi en ya 
MzTAPHO'RICAL, Tadi. [ metaphorique, Fr. from xe 1 2 i- 
Mrrarho kick. 5 Not literal; not according to N I 
mitive mcaning ef the word ; figurative. FI 
The words which were do continue; the only —_— 
is, that whereas before they had a literal, they _ ber. 
meta phorical ule, 132100 
METAPHRA'SE. v. .. [milio;a5:;.] A mere verbal tra 
trom one language into another. 


This tran{lation is not (o looſe as paraphraſe, 
|: AG $ melaghraſe, s 
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nor ſo c or 
Pra. 


IE TaTA AAS. 


2. Cour 865 tpirit. In this ſenſe it is more freovetitly wrn⸗ 
N. 5 i v7 W400 

te n melile. Sec MEI I. B l 
Being ox]; ud 10 11 * g 1 ew Com?! pan 110 ons na. , 50 


e 5 


ing wet „ CON ung Ot metal. 

Tie antientsobiirvins in tot materie 2 ain def e 
nature, or fu 1 ty, deem to hac ice It te nchen dn; 
an art nov Eeriy oft. |  Wottin's Archilt&aig; 
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1. ſ. Linetapbraſte, French; ulld hανeng.] 


| MIO 
ererag zer. METRGPODLITICAL, a, 


F Sce MIESEEMS, which is more ſtrictly grammatical, though 
| tran{lator 3 one who tranilates word for word from 


leis in uſe, Methraks was uſed even by tholè who uied li&e- 


<- *- we => 


* wb 1 * =. . 
L. J. [from metrepclis.] Chief er prin- 
\ Jiter; cipal of cities, | 
ARE ; 5 . We J22/cems. ; e tearing t er 83 5 
je language into another. 1 e JOE : He tearing the power of the Chriſtians was gone us far in 
| Wen. 8 n ali ages poets have been had in ſpecial reputation, end, [ as. Grattia, the me!ropolitical ey of Stiria tolle's' 6. 
ii TA! 114 . * 75 ; . a 1 Sn ths 4 * en e e 8 LM Nuo 8 - a Pg 3 a #3 1 ” Ne- be e 14 
me "(pry SICK» ; / . | meth g, not without grcat cauic tor, beides Wen LWCEL MEI 1 LE. ay. Lcorrupte d Horn „tal, but commontyv writs bx 
| M 120 in metaph) ſicks; relating to metaphyſicks. inventions, and mult witty lays, they have always uſed to ten lo gen the metaphozical ente 1s uicd.] 8 1 
4 7 Shakeſpeare it meas ſupernatural or preternatural. let forth the praiſes of the good and virtuous, tnf. oh Trele I. Spiritg ſpritchpeis; courage. 1 
i 3. In dh Hie thee hither, It he choote out tome expreſſion which does not vitiate the What a blunt tellow is this grown to be? | | 5 
— — 1 T h 1 p Til © vote he ? F tre | hg; 0 16 . ee * 3 1 921 } age , 1 
' To chaſtiſe with the VAlOul Of my tongue 5 * 1 An 1e ma) een mis ehen 0 rn a latitude; He 1 3 quick Wee nen he weil to 1cnool, Shakeſp. | 4 
Al that unpedes LICE rem the golden round, | ut by innovation of thoughts, ethiade, he brcaks it. Dry d. L had rather go with Sir Prielt than Sir Knight: 1 care iis 
1 . ien kate, and metaphyjic aid, doth icem a T here1s another circumttance, Will, Zeff2/2R5, GIVES us not ⁷¾hhõ Knows 10 much of my zz8ttle. Shak. Jace Nirho: F. 
| 1110 2 = | 4 * 59 «>> / ap X ; * ty * 0 — 4 4 1 = . . 1 p a 2 7 . E „ IT 1 8 * 9 4 8 9 
0 To gave Crown d thee withal. Shakejpeare's Macbeth. a very high idea ot the nature of the foul, in revard to what Upon this heavincls: of the king's torces, interpreted to 
447 a «$ 4 1 ta. 5 N by « yy 272 8 9 1 12 = At 1 1 * > nnter * * „artote N * way *} 1 - . , [ 8 2 p bo * At 2 
a Mer en silex. 7. (metophy/ique, French; cia oαν ] paties m dreams: R that innumerable muitrude and variety of be tear and want of mettle, divers reforted to the icditions, 
Me ele <8 Ontology ;..the doctrine ot the general ideas which then ariſe in her. Addi/on's Spettator, NY 487. Hh, EdxvardVT 
» | A 2 p h "ache . : J 5 Tha Ms 1 * . v3 4*© of 8 £ of * Sk Cs - » dhe WU Fn ; ab vs wy whe 
rH ot lubitäances exiilng. | | 1 A1. Hub alreadz L your tears ſurvey. Pope. ; He had given ſo lrequent teſtimony of ſignal courare in 
: Alete 4 hematicks and the metaphyſicks, METHOD. . /. Lethe, French; mtv) Os] {evera] actions, that his. ele was never uſpected. Ca. $1 
. I ne matmnena . eres vou. Shak Method, taken in the largeſt 4; C der , ee Nas never NUDES, Ciarend. > 
1 Fall to tiem as Fou ud youl n terves you. SPAR, : 4 8 taden in che arvett tente, ynplies we pacing dt R 4 is more tv guide than {pur the nute's iced, 1 
i Call ner ine mntaply}icks oi her ſex, 2 5 ning 8 pertorming teveral n 1s in ſuch an; Neltrain 013 fury, [aan-piovorc is een | : 
1 We * "e's 71 4ot .- er as 8 101 7» 77» * , ea ®# * 1 1 ** 59721 ener Wa wi ms *T, wy GLEN - f 15 
G And tay We tortures WIS, as quartans vex | 1 2 n B h tenganks to attain Lome en. 2 Waits, 1 he N WEN COUTICT, 11 a gen 1Ous Boricy 25 4 | 
Phyticians Cleavweland. O {ee wherem tae harm which they feel coniitech, the Shows molttrue mer when vou check his courſe Pope 777% 
* . wP 8 . 4 — pa — N . * » . 9h 5 * 1-4 y * * . 7 ) . »* . * ae) 3 1 * . : ky 1 | 8 
of If lant bY cauſed by intromiſſion, or receiving in, the rorm feeds trom whic 1 it {prang, and the method of curtag.it, be- 2, Subltance :; this atleatt Houtdbe rt at, X 1 
* N > 5 f Tiles Ve iy Y by YI * 7 " » * X . 1 ; n ” VI. 1 U 1 
5 contrary 4pecies mould be rece:ved contuledly togather, longeth to a {kill the ſtudy whereot is full of toil, and the Olthon! wicle teit-tame Marl 1 
N d 1 COL = By * . * £1 Mo 22 pi vi «8 or * Br > - N 1 d N . he * i * * . . N . ' * bes; . . 
pf Sbich how abturd it 15, Amniitotle thews in his meta h Ls. 1 betet with dithculnes, | Zehe, " KV. Whetreof thy vroud child, ayr. Zant man, is puit, | 1 
4 , Ca » 1 = * 22 N 5 7 6 , . 'Þ : . : * =] « * 17 
2 wulch Peacham-on Draxwing. It you will zeit with me know my aſpe, Engenders the black toad, ad adder blüc. Shi efpeare 1 
"YI > = Yo '» 1 { 4 = 1 4 . P . » ** v * \ . ft 4 * i * 1 * yo "x Ti * 7 * d , * Y , 5 N 1 * 4 1 8 4 
7 Geo hv ſick beg the Stagyrite s detence! i : $1 And tation youl deme About to J os, 3 46 1 oy D. Ae d [from RC Lt 4 Spritely;. courageous; tull 43? 
be dec netuhHi call for aid on tente! Pope's Duncad. Or I wilt heat this method in your ſconce. Shar fpeare, of ardour; fuli.ot fire, | 1671 
bs ee 2 IF; 1 - yg . os F De . 0 3 Rf L : > N L Bog 4 0 6 $4 1 1 * | 
tn The (911745 ot ontology. or metap baficns ard caute, ettcct, It v lt be in vam tot to you concerning the motheld | duch a ligntand metall dance Su 338 
ut Fo n. palhon, identity, oppotition, tubject, adjunct, and] © think helt to be obſerved in fchools. Locke en Efuication., Saw You neren. Bon. 7. „ian | ' 
SY 10 + ; - Der . « N 4 g A. . x 1 i ; = 8 , 5 6 5 2 7 . * Deen. 183 
1 1 i RE Re Watts's Logicł. Notu ihitanding 4 taculty be born with us, Ine are e- Nur x ound you find it caly to compoſe 42 
2 An. . , hs 6 > # — . 958 4 N i _ „ a 4 PR - 4 ** Rx 7 8 1 71 \ * 44 (+ N N IC . 
; Miva PHYSIS: n. ſ. [udaquor;.}] Transformation; metamor- N al ele tor cultwating and improving it, and without Pho wetted ffyeds, when from their noltrilg Hows 
ww] RS. >», | et. WMC It will be very uncertain, Addiſen's Spedatsr, Ie Tcofching fire that in their entrails glows. A. en 
ons. 5 * % 4 5 e * 2 Meru 5 . 1 3 A 3 by 3 1 4 8 . © 1: ” we - 5 IN x , 440 4 „ 
bt i} W. T \PLAS XI. 1. J (A ah. 1 A figure In rneto! IC 8s My i HAY DIC Ales ad. L. [ "ol; 177 r Ai h, a trom Mel. od.) NIE 1 1 TY, 50 \ i 4 . 40, [ in meltles) Spricels 3 lively 5 84) 3 
IN * rein ww ords Or letteis are truntpoſed contrary to their na- Ranged ON PLOCeeU NT in due or uit order. f 6 brus z Alr y; nery; COUIAL tous. ; RB, 
$ Kere 8 7 F. » ! Sq 4 Fl 4% . Berl . . =. "” 0 * r 19 * * ” SS © Ss | 
17 rn order. ; f 5 | TELE ut. , Ie OMErVatons FOLLOW one anotaer without that 7. 014 9— 6 heir force duieers Tron uc irt, as much as. a VIEIGHS 
In Vt »x<TASIS.: N. . [Ailagarig. ] Tranſlation or removal. - decal regularity requitite in a proſe anther. Adi. Spec. from a #elt{cime. horde. | Tatler, No 61 
L« k 1 1 d 28 . * ” A 5 4 9 * a . 3 p ©. Fo : g's * 4 * he ö . . ns 4 WR. * c £ * 5 471440 ö f — 
m; : Hi Fieate was a dangerous aſthma; the caule a ta- He can take a body to pieces, and ditpoſe of then Where NIE FTTLESO MELITI. ad V; { fro dy rc e } VV itn Iprite 
ks 5 ical 0 0 v3 p 8 2 Fir : 2 . I 55 4 1 45 f e eee. - 
ud 2. or trantlation of tartarous humours from his zoints to he pleaſes; to us; perhaps, not without the appearance of Hines. . 
: "111 3 1 * ö 3 7 N . : . 7 # 4 a 1 f 4 . : 2 % . , X N - 7 
tel EJS 18 Hare en Conſuniptibus. Irictrievablè confuhon; but, with reſpect' to his own Know- | Mr W. A. fe mac, Fre nch. | | 
, 45 * — P . i = 3 | 291 . 1 1 } 5 o PE» , 1 (r * 2 2 » 7 * * 8 ** vo f 1 Jr © + & 1 A 5 , 4 . 4 2 . . 
n M.rarAEsAL. 44. [from uctataſſus.] Belonging to the ledge, into the mott regular and MetÞoQ% eat Lepontories. AC Ses an mcloiure za place where any thing is confined, 
108 eee I | 7 | Rogers. | Forih-cunming tler ker darkfom ute | | 
metatarſus. por FS | 1 . . ; * a . WM, ei 10 554 bl 3 
ne The bones of the toes, and part only of the metatar/ol et me appear, great Sir, I pray, ; 5 IJ Whereſhe alf day di hide her hated hew. Fas- Nich. 
N * N 5 4 5 5 * 3 5 353 5 4 1 325 — p 257 . 1 N * 4 a Fs 83 4 i 95 . LY 5 a i: 5 . 
ca. bones, may be carious z in which cate cut of only lo much Methodical in what I taz 4  . AdJtion's Roſamond; | © There then ſhie does transform to nonitruous nucs, 
Oncs, d ; 0 $2 : __ , . - * 1999 RR FO. ; Yr IS, OE” . 3 : : 
ing of th 17 85 25 is ditordered. 5 Sap, Sarge. . | METHO DICALLY., adV. | from methodical.) According. to And horribly Mil-iyabes with ugly lights, 
759 M. TAT \RSU5. N. 2 [ET 2 and T4793; ] The nuddle of the method anc order, ü x 8 EF Captiy d eternaily mn mon meau's, | 
— : font which is compoled ot tive {mall bones connected to All the rules Or pamtimng are met Poclicually, conciſely, and Aud darktom dens, where Titan his face never News. 
; 10 e nien pat of the foot. Dit. clearly delivered in this treaties. Duden, Dujrejnoy. | Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
1 To- OL Tenne we G . x * © 5 1 5 ” 1 : Sg , 8 WR Nr Yo PR go - £ : > 
Gy Fae conluncten is called fynarthroſis, as in the jonny Lo begin 2necno:dcal!,, 1 thuuid enjoin you travel z 101 Het lofty hand would of itſelf refuſe | 
dis, reſis to the meE,]⁴õ;iſus. JN:/eman”'s Surgery. | ablence doth remove the cauſe, removing the object. Jo touch the dainty needle or nice thread; 
OE tr rate ates EE « 2.5.8 ; : 6 uA. : 3 4 . n 
ed. I rr U E SIS, 77. J+ | utade767.] A trampohton. 3 : Y 5 JU kling Sy: Sie hated chamber dz clolets, {ecret ne, : : 
Jer E. . d. {[melior, Latin.] To mealure; to reduce to To Mr TRODIZE, v. 4. [from ethed.] To regulate; o And in broad fields pretery'd her maidenhead,” Fairfax. 
Weulure. x | | ww | - Gilpule M.Orter, ER: 2s [Map, Saxon, } A tea-towl; 5 
; [ wilt divide Shechom and mete the valley of Succoth. E/. Retolv'd his unripe vengeance to defer, Among the futt fort we reeKon- coots, ſanderlings, and. 
b. 1. Tomato any diltince by a ne, apply: ſome known. The royal ſpy retir +tunicen, | * MEANLES. | Lauren 
{ 10 Mme. HL ally Chalk , 0 4 2 4s + - * * 717 ry”. bo 8 . 7 8 = 1 \ . \, "7 1 6 * 1 
ere eee ee ee Wo e Haie. Fo brood in tecret on his gather'd ſhleen ac veel ſticks, and ſhews her open'd tide | 
; mealure heit to Ns | O i 4 R "So 4 . | r. a * 
We Though you many ways purſue * And methodize revenge. Dryden's Boccace. And on her ſhatter d matt the 2eavs in triuunph ride.“ 
ory To find tuen length, you'll never ele the true, Ine man who does not know how to etboujehs thoughts, 8 2 Dryden, 
tan Bat thus; take all that, ſpace the fun e has always a barten ſuperfluity of words the fruit is loft | To Mrw. wv. a. [from the noun. ] | 
GENES 7 3 : , . a * - a - 5 1 4 7 1 © < 5 Y * y 4 . 4 -N _ N 2 1 . k S l de ” * 
Mts out, when every daily round is run. . Creech. amidit che exuberance of leaves. ©; Spefatur, NV 476.13, Lo thutup; to confine; to ii priſon ; to incloſe, 
ulical Mirz was D. ) 2. /. [mee and yard, or <vaud.} A ſtati ot 4 One-who. brug. with him any obſervations which lie. las, | e in Quin Corners meww'd, NT 
ALS >a £ &! . . 53514060 5 * 1 1 . . * * - 56 * ſr 3 0 8 I Fg 4 - £7 TR I . ' Xe 
vie Mererags c cclam length wherewith Tacalures are taken. made in his reading/of the poets, will tind his own retlec- | Mutter of matters as their books them ſhew'd. Hab. 
c 7 Ari Ci alu * ® * ' l , [ Fa 5 7. , 2 M . 22 J ' : , 8 * * rh EAR we keg wy "- , > 1 6 
Parts true twucuilone,: a jure metecond, lieth botore then ons 2 PLluzed and exphüned, in the works ofa good ci Unto the buih her eye did {adden glance, 
| eres. „„ | | Ajcham's Scho liudſtèe n. eee. e in's Specrator, N 291. | In Khich Vain Braggadocio Was mexwed, | 
mor 'Yeſhalt do no utaighteouſucſs in meteyard, weight, or Faoſe rules of old diſcover'd, not devis d, | Aua it tir. Fulry Queen, b. i. 
, 4 3 * * o * 2 N * ; 1171 G p 1 . a5 WH ' 1 4 . — 0 - . . p 5 : 
{16> e = Lev. Kix, 35. Are nature ſtill, but nature ne,, %ç. _ . Pope. |: Why thoull your fears, which, as they ſay, attend 
nk Q MlETEMPSYCHO'SE, v. a. {from mctemplychofis.] To | METHODIST. z. J. [from method.) 


The ſteps oi WLIONG, then move You to Mew up 


Uanilite trom body to body. A word not received, EET A phyucin who practites by theory. 1 „ Your tender kmiinan, Shakeſpeare's King John, 
22 Thc touls of ulurers after their deaths, Lucian aftirms to] Our wariett phyticians, not only chemiſts but methode, „Fair Hermia, queſtion your deſires ;. 

Ferre be e wll; or trauſlated into the bodies of altes, and] give it inwardly. in ſcveral conttitutions and dictempers. Know v1-your youth, examine well your blood, 
og there remain certain years, tor poor men to take their pen- N | „„ . i : Wo ed SY ” iether uf Jou yield rt ban kather's choice, 
eg, ny. worth out of their bones. - Peacham 6n Blazoning. 2. One of a new kin of Puritan 3 lately arifen, ſo called rom Y ou can endure the livery Of a nuns. | 
3 Mirrursvcho'sts. 1. J. [H ,uq̃jvsig.] The tranimt- | + their proteſſion to live by rules and in conttant method. F or aye to he in ſhady cloifter mewy'd, 
fe 314 gration of ſouls from body to body. METHOUGHT, the preterite of methinks.. See METHINKS Fo live a barre filter all your lite, 0 
pac ” Fu the opinion of 7::e15þ/; c59/i5, or tranſmigration of | ant Mesgutts, Tithonghtz it appeared to me. I know] Chanting: faint hymns tothe cold, fruitleſs moon. Shak, 
oh the louls of men into the bodies of: beats, moſt ſuitabie unto | not that any author has 7e/eemed, though it is more gram- More pity that the eagle thould be mew'd, 
ty thar human condition, after is death Orpheus the muli- |. matical, and deduced analogically trom aeſeers..” 7 Þ While kites and buzzards prey at hberty. Shakeſpeare. 
I cian became a Iwan. Brown's Pulgar Errours, b. iii. -  Methought, a ſerpent eatmy heart away, | ian then fick, : 

A M:TzOR. . ſ. [metrore, Fr. piliz;e,] Any bodies in the And you tat imiling at his cruel prey.“ Shaleſſeare. Cloſe nec in their ſcdans, for fear of air. Dryd. Juv. 
fining ar er {ky that are of a flux and tranfitoty nature. Since I fought / 1t15 rot pollible to Keep a young genticman from vice by 
ET Look d hz or red, or pale, or ſad, or merrily ? Ex pray*r th” offended Deity t“ appeaſe; total 1gnorance of it, unleſs you will all his lite 2zexv him 
cerca. What obſervation mad'ſt thou in this caſe, 8 5 | Kuncel'd, and before him humbl'd-all my heart. | . 5 a cloſet, and never let him go into company. Locle. 
N Ot his heart's pretears tilting in his face? Shakeſpeare, Bethought, I faw-him placable, and mild, | . 10 Rea the cathers. It is, 1 believe, Vied in this tene, 
; 1 F 7 die began to cult with merkel from What coat ms blaz- Bending his car: perſuauon in me grew OTE _ 5 cauſe birds Are by C0 coulinement, brought to thed ther 

: in, tu münſt riſe upon the horizon of Ireland; for there had nat l was heard with favour; peace return'd | atk ral 


the ke meteor trong influence before. Bacen's Henry VII.“ Home to my breatt; and to my memory 
Theſe burning fits but meters be, . 


I ſhould diſcourſe of hawks, and then treat of theirayries, 
Whole matter in-thee ſoon is ſpent: 


His promite, © That thy ſecd ſhall bruiſe our foe.” Mitt. | - 774079%5, cuſting, and renovation of their leathers, Walton, 
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: | | | In théte = E Ihe ſan hath azcxv'd his beams front ot his lamp, © a bt 
3.66% Thy beauty, and all parts which are in the, [I I found not what, methought, T wanted i ill, Milton. And majeſty defac' d the royal lamp. Cleavelaitd, 4 
Lean unchangeable firmament.- | | Donne. Methought I ſtood on a wide river's bank, | | Nine times the moon had MEeW Ne! korns, al length I; + 
ont Then flaming meteors, hung in air, were ſeen, X Which I mult needs o'crpaſs, but knew nor how. Dryden. W th travel weary, unfupply'd with ſtrength, 5 6 
ide And thunders rattled through a {ky ſerene. Dryden's An. MrrTox Ic AlL. adj, [from metonymy.) Put by metony- Sand with the burden of her womb opprelt, | i144 
ids Why was I rais'd the 72cteor of the world, + my tor ſomething elſe. : : a 6 bean fields afford her needfut ns | Drygen, 199 
3 Hang in the ſkies, and blazing as I travell'd, | IrTONY'MICALLY. adv. [from metorymical.] By meto- | 3. [ Mrauler, French.] To cry as à cat. „ 1 
of a Til all my fires were ſpent; and then cat downward : nymy; not literally. : | Le Hercules himſelf do what he MAYs j1 
| 3 To be trod out by Cæœlar? Di den's All for Love. The difpotition of the coloured body, as that modifies the | The at Will uenu, the daß will have his day. Shakeſp. 
We O poet, thou hadſt been diſcreeter, on light, may be called by the name of a colour zetoymically, [Fhey are not improveable beyond their own genius: a dog 
aac Hinging the-monarch's hat to high, or eificiently; that is, in regard of its turning the light tha will never learn to Mew, nor a cat to bark. Grew's C. 
1g. e dubld abs fir 4 ator | - rebounds from it, or paſſes through it, into this or that par- To MEWL, v. u. [mauler, French. Fo ſquall as a child. 
Wh 1-1 xt 7 OM "7 ent 3 Beyl? on Colours The intant | 
5 O. "a "TEA did Dut blaze, and rove, and die. Prior. A Ar COSOUL 7 ; ; A oF 5 # % P A 11 10 5 ſe's arms Shakeſj are 
3 Oo BOLOoocAL. Ad}, | trom meteorology.) Relating to NM ET ONY MY K. f. [ netenymie, French; Ut ul. | l us as and PLEINS dandy a 5 W e ee 
l ac doctrine of meteors. rhetorical figure, by which one word is put for another, as MEZ Rkok. N. J. A lpecics of pw ge laurel, a 
hat was Many others are contiderable in meteorological divinity, the mutter for tne materiate; be died by cel, that 1s, by a P en FC 15 eg Alps and 
ug. Broauvn's Hulgar Errours, b. vii. ſword, : YFencan mountains: every part 01 this ſarub is acrid and 
35 chip Make diſquiſition whether these unuſual lights be new- They differ only as cauſe and effect, which by a metony- : Hehe pt ant nfames the mouth an thi . 3 Hill. 
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MMIcROSCO PICK. 55. 7 [from microſcope. } 


3. Reſembling « microſcope, 


Fer this plain reaſon, Man is not a 


2. It is much uſed in compoiition, - 1 SEE. 
Mip-CounsB. 2. J. [id and conrſe.] Middle of the way. | 


Mip-par. 1. /. [ni and day.] Noon; meridian. 


Shall the bleſſed ſun of heav'n prove a micher, and eat 
blackberries ? a queſtion not to be aſked, Shall the fon of 
England prove a thict, and take FRO? a queſtion to be 
alked. Shakejpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

MrcKLE. adj. Imicel, Saxon.] Much; great. Obſolete. In 
Scotland it is pronounced muckle. | 
This reade is rite that oftentime 
Great cumbers tall unſoft: 
In humble aales is footing faſt, 
The trode is not fo tickle, | 25 
And though one fall through heedleſs haſte, 
Vet is his miſs not iclle. Spenſer's Paſtoralt. 
Many a little makes a mickle, Camden's Remains. 
It I to-day die with Freuchmens rage, | 
To-morrow I ſhall die with ie age. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
O, mickle is the pow'rtul grace, that lies 
In plants, herbs, ttones, and their truce qualities, Shakeſp. 
All this tract that fronts the falling; ſun, 
A noble peer, of mickle truſt and power, WT 
Has in his charge. Milton. 
1CROCO'SH. 2. /. Age. and vανν e.] The little world. 


Man is ſo called as being imagined, 1 lome tancitul philo- | 
ſophers, to have in him lomething analogous to the four ele- 


ments. 


You ſee this in the map of my 22ic0coſar. Shakeſp. Coriol, | 


She to whom tans world mutt it{e}t reter, 
As tuburbs, or the h, rue of her; 3 
She, the is dead; the s dead, when thou know'lt this, 


Thou know'lt how lame a creeplec tlits world is. Donne. 


As in this our microcoſm, the heart 
Heat, ſpujt, motions gives to every part: 
So Rome's victorious influence did diſperſe 
All her own virtues through the univerſfſe. 
Philoſophers ſy, that man is a 2zicrocojrr,'or littic world, 

reſembling in miinature every part of the great; and the 


: 5 22 , 28 
body natural may be compared to the body politick. St. 


Mi cROG NAH. nf. [piapi; and pape,] The deſcription 
of the parts of ſuch very ſmall objects as are diſcernable only 
with micro{copt. 55 No 
Ihe honey-bog is the ftomach, which they always fill to 
latisty and to parc, vomiting up the greater part of the honey 
to be kept againit winter: a curious defcription and figure of 
the ling ſeen Mr. Hook's micrography. Grew's Muſa um. 
MV CROSOCOPE. . . [ming@® and oxoniw; microſcope, Fr.] 


An optick inſtrument, contrived various ways to give to the | 


cye a large appearance of many objects which could not 
_otherwiic be ſcen. | 5 5 
It the eve were ſo acute as to rival the fineſt icroſcopes, 
and to ditcern the ſinalleſt hair upon the leg of a gnat, it 
would be a curſe, and not a bleſſing, to us; it would make 
allthings appear rugged and deformed ; the moſt ſinely po- 
liſhed cryital would be uneven and rough; the ſight of our 


own ielves would affrighteus; the fmoorkeft fkin would be | 
boiet all over with ragged fcales and briſtly hairs, Bentley. | 


We 
I be critick eye, that zicreſcape of wit, : 
Secs hairs and pores, examinès bit by bit. Dunciad, b. iv. 
NICO METER, 2. f, [wits and prrpovy. micrometre, Fr.] 
An mitroment contrived to meaſure imall ſpaces, | 
MicRO05CO'PICAL. = 


1. Made by a microſcope. . : 
Make aicroſcepical obſervations of the figure and bulk of 
the conſtituent parts of all fluids, 
2. Aſliſted by a microſcope. N 
| _ Evading even the mic#9/copick eye! 
Full nature ſwarms with life. 


Why has not man a microſcopick yet. 
8 


Say what the ule, were finer opticks given, 
I' inſpect a mite, not comprehend the heav'n? 


Dutch.] 
1. Middle; equally between two extremes. 15 
No more the mounting larks, while Daphne ſings, 
Shall, lifting in 2 air, ſuſpend their wings. Pope. 
Ere the 4 hour of night, from tent to tent, 
pon through th' num'rous hoſt he-palt, Rowe. 


hy in the Eatt Ws 
Darknels ere day's mzd-ceur/e? and morning light, 
More oricut in yon wettern cloud, that draws 
O'er the blue firmament a radiant white? 


Who ſhoots at the 72id-doy tun, though he be lure he ſhall 
never hit the mark, yet as 1ure he is he ſhall thoot higher 
than he who aims but at a buſh. 

His ſparkling eyes, replete with awful fire, 
More dazzled and drove back his enemies, 


Than ii tun fierce bent againſt their faces. Shakeſþ. 


Who have before, or thall write after thee, 
Their works, though toughly laboured, will be 
Like intancy or age to man's firm ſtay, | 
Or early or late twilights to 22:d4-day. 
Did he not lead you through the mid-day fun, 
And clouds of duit? Did not his temples glow 
In the ſame ſultry winds and ſcorching heats? 
Mr DDEST. { ſuperl. of mid, midteft, midjt.) 
Yet the ſtout fairy 'mongtt the midueſt crowd, | 
Thought all their dB vain in knightly view. Fairy Q. 
M1'DDLE. adj, [midvle, Saxon.) | | | 
1. Fqually diſtant from the two extremes, | 
| 'The loweſt virtues draw praiſe from the common people; 


the z2ddle virtues work in them attoniſhment ; but of the | 


higheſt virtues they have no ſenſe. Bacon's Eſjays. 
A middle ſtation of life, within reach of thoſe convenien- 

_ cies which the lower orders of mankind muſt neceſſarily want, 
and yet without embarraſſment of greatneſs. O8ers. 
To deliver all his fleet to the Romans, except ten idlle- 
ſized brigantines, Arbulhnot on Coins. 
1 like people of zriddle underſtanding and middle rank. 


: | Swift, 
2. Intermediate; intervening, | | 
Will, tecking good, finds many middle ends. Davies. 
3. Middle finger; the long finger. 
You firſt introduce the Midille finger of the left-hand. 
Mp. . J. 


1. Part equaliy diſtant from two extremities; the part 3 
trom the verge. 


There come people down by the xiddle of the land. Iudg. 


With root to low that under it 
They never ſtand, but lie or fit; 
And yet fo foul, that whoſo is in, 
Is to the nu leg in priion. 
2. The time that paſſes, or events that happen, between the 
beginning and end. | 
The cauſes and deſigns of an action are the beginning; 
the effects of theſe caules, and the difficulties that are met 
with in the execution of theté defigns, are the middle; and 
the unraveling and reſolution ot thiefe difficultics are the 
end, . Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
M1DDLE-AGED, adj, [middle and age. } Placed about the 
middle of lite. ; 
A 11ddie-aged man, that was half grey, half brown, took 


Denham: | 


Arbuthnat and Pope. 
Thomſen's Summer. : 


Miv. adj. {contratted from middle, or derived from mid, | 


Some ſolitary cloiſter will I chuſe, 


- Milan. | 


Stdney, b, 11. 


Donne. 


Addijon. | 


Sharp. 


Hudibras, P. i. 


M1D 


wr parts abounding in the blood, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
tound you a very young man, and left you a le- 
aged one: you knew me a jule aged man, and now I am 


next, and the innermolt laſt. Newton's Opticks. 
The outward ſtars, with their ſyſtems of planets, muſt 
_ neceſſarily have deſcended toward the middlemoſi ſyſtem ot 
the univerſe, whither all would be moit ſtrongly attracted 
from all parts of a finite ſpace. | Bentley's Sermons. 
Mi'ppLIN G. adj. | from Middle. ] c | 
1. Of middle rank. | | : os 
A middling ſort of a man, left well enough to paſs by his 
father, could never think he had enough ſo long as any man 
had more, | L Eftrange's Fables. 
2. Of moderate ſize; having moderate qualities of any Kind. 
The bigneis of a church ought to be no greater than that 
unto which the voice of a preacher of middiag lungs will 
calily extend, Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
Longinus preferred the ſublime genius that ſometimes 
errs, to the middling or indifferent one, which makes few 
faults, but ſeldom rites to any excellence. Dryden. 
Middling his head, and prone to earth his view. Tickeil, 
Mi'pLAN D. adj. [mid and land.)  _ 
1. That which 1s remote trom the coaſt. | 
The ſame name is given to the inlanders, or midland in- 
habitants of this iflani, by Car. Brown's /ulg. Errours, 
The midland towns abounding in wealth, thews that her 
riches are intern and domeſtick. Hygxwel's Vocal Foreſt. \ 
The various dialects of the Englith in the North and | 
Welt, render their expreſſions many times r wy iy 7 to 
the other, and both ſcarce intelligible to the zdland, Hale. 
2. In the midit of the land; mediterranean. | 
There was the Plymouth ſquadron now come in, 
Which twice on Biſcay's working bay had been, | 
And on the midland {ca the French had aw'd, 
MIDGE. u. ſ. [mie ze, Saxon. A gnat 


iy; - :- | 
T But the hot hell that always in him burns, 5 
Though in 22:d-heawven, ſoon ended his delight. Milton. 
MrDLEG. z. /. [mid and leg.] Middle of the leg. 
He had fifty attendants, young men all, in white ſattin, 

looſe coats to the mdleg, 4 ſtockings of white ilk. Ac. 
Mr'vMosT., adj, from mid, or contracted from middtemc/t : 
this is one of the words which have not a comparative, 
though they ſeem to have a ſuperlative degree, ] The middle, 

No van to van the foremoſt ſquadrons meet, | 

The midmoſt battles hatting up behind. Dryden. 

Hear himſelf repine 45 

At Fate's unequal laws; and at the clue, 

Which, mercileſs in length, the mot ſiſter drew. 
| Dryden. 


What dulneſs dropt among her ſons impreſt, 
Like motion, from one circle to the reit ; 
So from the midmoſt the mutation ſpreads _ 28 
Round, and more round, o'er all the ſea of heads. Pepe. 
Mi'Db NIGHT. 2. ſ. [mid and night, Milton ſeems to have 
accentedd this Jait ſyllable.] The noon of night; the depth. 
of night; twelve at night. CE OT ns 
JI o be up after midnight, and to go to bed then, is early; 
fo that to go to bed after i night, is to go to bed betimes. 
RE WL Os Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
How now, you ſecret, black and midnight hays ? 
What is't you do? | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
1 8 8 my midnight ſtudies, to make our countries flouriſh | 


in mytterious and beneficent arts, have not ungratefully at- 

tected your intelle&s, | 0 Bacon. 
By night he fled, and at midnight return! © 
From compaſſing the earth; cautious of day. Milton. 


Atter this time came on the might of the church, where- 
in the very names of the councils were forgotten, and men 
did only dream of what had paſt. Sulling jleet, 


Coarſe my attire, and ſhort ſhall be my ſleep, 
Broke by the melancholy muiduight bell. 
In all that dark midnight of popery there were ſtill ſome 
gleams of light, tome witneſſes that arole to give teitumon 
to the truth. | 
They can tell preciſely what altitude the dog-ſtar had at 
udn or midnoon in Rome when Julius C ſar was flain. 
30 Matias Logick. 
Mi'pRIFF. u. /. [mivhmpe, Saxon. ] The diaphragm. 
The midriff divides the trunk of the body into two. cavi- 
ties, the thorax and abdomen: it is compaled of two mut- 
cles; the firſt and ſuperior of theſe ariſes from the ſternum, 
aud the ends of the laſt ribs on each fide: its fibres, trom 
this ſemicircular origination, tend towards their centre, and 
terminate in a tendon or aponeurohs, which hath always 
been taken for the nervous part of the midr;F. The ſecond 
and inferior muſcle comes from the vertebræ of the loins by 
two productions, of which that on the right fide comes from 
the firſt, ſecond, and third vertebræ of the loins; that on the 
left {ide is ſomewhat ſhorter; and both theſe productions join 


dons with the tendon of the other, ſo as that they make but 

one membrane, or rather partition. | Quincy. 
Whereat he inly rag'd, and as they talk d, ; 

Smote him into the -zzdr:f with a ſtone 

That beat out life. 


ous fibres of that muſcular part are inflected. ' Ray. 

MiD-SEA. z. f. {mid and ſea, þ The Mediterranean ſea, 
Our Tyrrhene Pharos, that the id: ſea meets 

Wich its embrace, and leaves the land behind. Dryden. 

MTDSHIPMAN. 2. J. | from mid, 


they are on duty, is ſome on the quarter-deck, others on the 


out, and to give about the word of command from the cap- 
tain and other ſuperior officers : they alſo aſſiſt on all occa- 
ſions, both in ſailing the thip, and in ſtoring and rummaging 
the hold. They arc uſually young gentlemen, who having 
ſerved their time as volunteers, are now upon their prefer- 
ment. | | e 
MiDsT. 2. ſ. Middle, | | 
All is well when nothing pleaſes but God, being thankful 
in the midſt of his affliftions. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
Ariſe, ye ſubtle ſpirits, that can ſpy - 
When love is enter'd in a female's cye; 
You that can read it in the 2274 of doubt, 
And in the midſt of frowns can find it out. Dryden. 
MiDsT. adj. {contracted from ui,, the ſuperlative of 
mid.) Midmoſt; being in the middle. | 
On earth join all ye creatures to extol | 
Him tirſt, Him lat, Him 9nz4/, and without end. Milton. 
In the Slighted Maid, there is nothing in the firſt act but 
what might have been ſaid or done in the fifth; nor any 
thing in the u⁰, t which might not have hcen placed in the 
beginning, 2 Dryden s Dujreſuoy. 
MiDSTRE'am. . ſ. [mid and ſiream. ] Middle of the itream. 


a. fancy to marry two wigs, L'Eflrange's Fablis. 


Dryden. wy 


Mip- HEAVEN. 2. /. [mid and bea ven. ] The middle of the |. 


Dryden. 


Atera. 


and make the lower part of the 2:idrif}, which joins its ten- 


Milian Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. | 
In the guller, where it perforateth the z2idrif, the carne- } 


ip, and meg] - 58 
Mid/hipmen are officers aboard a ſhip, whoſe ſtation, when | 


poop, &c, Their buſineſs is to mind the braces, to look | 


M16 


The middle-aged ſupport faſting the beſt, becauſe of Me MiDSUMMER, 1. . [mid and ſummer.) The x 


x | The fummey 

ttice, popularly reckoned to Fall on June the twent mer fol. 
| However orthodox my ſentiments relatiyg to J-tourth 
fairs may be while I am now writing, they 


an old one. Swift to Pope. | criminal enough to bring me into trouble bean Ae 
Mrpplruosr. adj. {from middle.) Being in the middle. mer. | en. V 
Why have not tome beaſts more than four feet, ſuppoſe At eve laſt Midſummer no ſleep I fought. Gg Swift, a 

ix, and the niddlemoſt ſhorter than the relt. tore. | MU'DwWaY. . ſ. {midand way.} The part ef they: ch. 

The outmolt fringe vaniſhed firſt, and the iο,ie tt diſtant from the beginning and end. cue 


No. midavay twixt thele extremes at all. 93 beth 
He were an excellent man that were made ini — ak 
between him and Benedick; the one is too like au l 
and ſays nothing; and the other tdo like my . ns. 
ſon, evermore tattling. Shake/p. Much As 7 "Keg Mm Fan 

Pity and ſhame! that they, who to live will . 
Stood io fair, ſhould turn atide to ticad 
Paths indirect, or in the Nu, taint! 
he hare laid himſelf down about ideν NP es 
nap; for J can fetch up the tortoiic when 1 pleale, WT | 
\ 6 n L Ejirance's F ot} of 
How didſt thou arrive at this place of dark; wi.” 
many rivers of the ocean lie in the i 


1 . Broone's Note, he O. M 
MrpwaY. adj. Middle between two places, Ih. 1. 
| How feartul | 
And dizzy tis, to caſt one's eyes fo low ! 
The crows and choughs that wing the Piildevay air 
She ſcarce ſo grois as beetles, , a 
75 ; 7 4 Shear 
Mrpway. adv. In the middle of the paſſage. 28 
With dry eyes, and with an open look, 
She met his glance midway, | Dryden's Bocco- 
MIDWITE. u. /. [This is derived, beth by Sinner and f 
Junius, lrom md or meed, à reward, ald pi, Saat A 8. 
woman who aflitts women in childbirth, TI 
When man doth die, our body, vs ihe womb, 
And as a idæviſe, death directs it home. Din, 
Without a midzvife thele their throws luſtain, Uo 
And bowing, bring their iſiue forth with palm. gar 
There ſaw I how the ſecret felon wrounh : 2 
And treaſon lab'ring in the truitor's thodght, 
And midwwje Time the ripen'd plot to murder broncht 
: 5 Dryden Kick: iT 
I had as clear a notion of tlie relation oi bros between * 
them, as if I had all the (kill of a A * a 
But no man, ſure! e'er left his hon, 25 | 
And 11ddPd Ball with thoughts to wild, 0 
Jo bring a ie to his ſpouſe, LY 
Before he knew ſlie was with child. Price, 
MYDWIFERY. . . from nid u.] | | t 
1. Aſſiſtance given at childbirth. 1 8 3 t 
2. Act. of production; help to production; co-operation in 
production. Wh 
So haſty fruits. and too ambitious flow'rs, 8 
Scorning the 72d<uif*ry-of rip'ning ſnowus, | My 
In ſpigatof froſts, ſpring from th” unwillingcarth, 8 tener, 511 
There was never any thing propounded tor publadcoc!, 
that did not meet with oppplition 3 artüng from the bum t b 
ot ſuch as would have nothing brought into the work! hut 5 
by their own midwifery,  Chiid's Dijcourſe on Trade, J 
3. Trade of a mid wife. [> 2 
MI DWINT ER. 2. /. [mid and winter} The winter folftc:, , 
Begin when the flow waggoner deicen!ls,: | P 
Nor cezſe your ſowing till Midwwinter ends. Drider, - 
MIEN, 2. J. Liu,, French. ] Air; lock; mauner, 85 
In her alone that owns this book is ſcen- 10 
Clorinda's tpirit, and her lofty mien. alir. b 
What can have more the figure ard mien of a ruit dan s 
craggs, rocks, and cliſts. Burnet's Tbecry of the Eart!, A 
One, in whom an outward , appear'd, 0 
And turn ſuperior to the vulgar herd. Pror. f 
What winning graces! what majeltick ien! | } 
She moves a goddeſs, and ihe looks a queen, Rt. Fr 
MicurT, the preterite of ici. 3 | | | 
Matters of ſuch con{cquence ſhould be in plain words, s ay 
little liable as ight be to doubt. | ve Lacke. » 
MicurT. . f. {nughe, Saxon.] Power; ſtrength; force, 6 
| | hat to ſtrong, . th 
But wanting reſt, will alio want of might? Heuer. ti 
Quoth ſhe, Great grief will not be told, 0 
And cau more eably be thought than said. by 
Right fo, quoth ke, but he that never would, - ti 
Could never; will to iet gives grrateſt aid. Fary2. b, 
An oath of mickle uit. Shakejpeart's Fin). ty 
Wherefore {hould not ftrength and “ RES (- 
There fail, where virtue fails?  Milics”s Parade H. a 
With nigbt and main they chac'd the murd 10 19% 
With brazem trumpets and inflated bop. T, hi 
This privilege the clergy in England formerly conten'< | 
for with all 2z7gþt and main. hes Parergehs 775 
MrGHTILY. adv. {from mighty.) | 5 8 
1. With great power ; powerkully; efficaciouſi); foro). 
Wich whom ordinary means will prevail, turely the vs 
of the word of God, even without the help of 1ieyFey of 
in God's church worketh ightihy, not unto their cou 
tion alone which are converted, but alto to then converaon 
which are not. Eon ober, 5. Mr. 
2. Vehemently; vigorouſly; violently, a - 1 
Do as adverlaries do in law, ſtrive 271g lily, but erte 
drink as friends. 3 ; - hate? He 
3. In a great degree; very much. This is a {ak ales 1. 
be admitted but in low CES 5553 
I Therein thou wrong'k thy children igll! Sa 8 
There's ne'er a one of you but truts 250919, ._, Mr) 
That mighiily deceives you. Shake(p. Titus a 1. ( 


An als and an ape conferring grievanccs: t a a” 
. . . * 4 had | „ 112 Tor wan! ol 
plained migblily for want of horns, and 1 6 aÞe 9 Fits 
a tail. Efraugt $1407 
. . 2 * - 8 bnple. 

Theſe happening nearer home, made 10 Laſting 3% 


woven and confounded with thoſe of thee tet. 


Il was mightily pleaſed with a ftory applic 
of philoſophy. N 
MIGHTINESS, . .. [from mighty.] Power; great 

of dignity. . 


U 5 4 bicce 
abie to u e 
Heer N. 378. 
C nne 
age» 


Think you ſe them gre?» 
And followed with gen'ral throng and {vet 
Of thoutand friends; then in a moment ere, gen. 
How ſoon this -zight:neſs meets miſery! 1 
Will't pleaſe your , to wain your eu 
Mi'cHTY. adj. [from might.] 
1. Powerful; Krong.. bi 3 . Cen. A !, 
| Numrod began to be a megory one in the eat "Fir ir, U. 
Great is truth, and -27ghty above all — 1c l.. 
He is wife in heart and ig liy in ſtrengn. 
2. Excellent, or powerful in any act. AA. 
The mighty maſter ſmil'd. be uſed ball 
Mi'cHTY. adv. In a great degree. Not to be 
very low language. ; 
Lord oi his new hypotheſis he re1gn5* f 
He reigns; How leng? Till ſome luce, Ned 
And he too mighty thoughtful, mighty we? pa. 
Studies new lines. 8 \ of 0193 
MtGRA'T1ON. . /. [migratio, migro, Lat.) Ale 


The midftream's his; I creeping by the tide, | 
And ihoulder'd off by his impetuous tide. Dryden. 
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ilch women. 


agaotle diſtinguiſneth their times of generation, latitancy, 
— 15 Weh, and venation. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


d micrutid 


h . : 
| aue avity; and elevations of new iſlands, had actually 
cen re 


es yet thele ſhells could never have been repoted 
happen the manner we and them. Wcodward's Nat. Hift. 
there) 7 [trom milk.) Giving milk. 
Muren . Herne doth, ar {till of midnight, 

Walk round about an oak, with ragged horns 

And then he buaſts the tree, and takes the cattle, 

And makes mich kine yield blood. Shakeſpeare. 

Wen the law Pyrrhus make malicious ſport, 

In mincing with his {word her huſband's limbs, 

The inſtant burit of clamour that ſhe made, 

Would have made ilch the burning eyes of heaven. Shak. 
The beit mixtures of water in ponds for cattle, to make 
Wega and nitre. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N* 778. 

Not above fifty-one have cen ſtarved, excepting intants 

le, cauled rather by caicletinels and infirmity of the 
e. Graunt's Pills ry Mortality. 
With the turneps they feed ſheep, milch-cows, or fatting 
cittke, Mortimer's Huſtandyy, 
MILD. ach. mild, Saxon. ] 1. Fe ; 
1. Kind; tender; good ; indulgent; merciful; compaſſionate; 
clement; ſott; not ſevere; not cruel. 


The execution ot juſtice is committed to his judges, which 


Ph, logs CA ISS” If [der part, which is mercy, 1s | 
«the ſeverer part; but the 72 part, cy, 
"vt Bacon's Adwice to Villiers. 


holly left in the King. 

; lt that mild and gentle god thou be, 
Who doſt mankind below with pity ſee. Dryden. 
I: teaches us to adore him as a mild and mercifu] Being, oi 
infinite love to his creatures. Rogert's Sermon, 
oft; gentle; not violent. 1 SE 
ah The roy morn rehgns her light, 


And miller gory to the noon, | Waller. 
Nothing relerv'd or ſullen was to ſce, *v 

But tweet regards, and pleaſing ſanctitzß; ö 

Mild was his accent, and his action tree. Dryden. 3 


Sylvia s ike autumn ripe, yet td as May, 

More bright that noon, yet treſh as carly day. Pope. 
The ted gates dittus'da filver hight, 

And with a pulder giegin refreſh'd the light. | 
Not acrid; not corrolive; not acrimonious demuicent, 
afſuxtivez mollifying; lemave... | i 
Their qualities are changed by rendering them acrimon!- 
ovs of mild, > Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


4 Tot arp; mellow; ſweet; having no mixture of acidity: | 
The Iriih were tranplanted from the woods and mou 


tains into the plains, that, lice fruit trees, they might grow 


the mier, ad bear the better and fiyeeter fruit. Davies. 
d ppe Mr Ces 1enL cqual rays 

Up. O dueſtaut po!'s v1 ates DES 

Not knowing which was ii or tale, Prior. 

MILDZRNAX.A z. /, Cannabum nauticum. Ainſcb. 


MILPEW. 4. / unde spe, Saxon. ] , | 
Mille te i; a diteate thai happens in plants, and is cauſed 

by a dewy moilture WIEN tails on them, and continuing, tor 
wait of {he 1un's heut, to draw It up, by its acrimony coi- 


rodes, gnaws, and ſpoils, tne inmott ſubſtance of the plant, | 
and hinders the circulation of the nutritive ſap; upon which 


tic leaves bugin to tude, and the bloſſoms and fruit are much 
pie ucliced: or, 223/dev is rather a concrete ſubſtance, which 
extudes through the pores of the leaves. What the garden- 
ers cormmority call men is an inicct, which is frequently 
found in great plenty, ao 9s. upon this exſudation. Others 
fay, that Milde d is A thick, clammy vapour, exhaled in the 
Sheng and Summer trom the plants, bloſſoms, and even the 
eirtu nlelt, in cloſe, (till weather, where there is neither lun 
enough to draw it upwards to any conſiderable height, nor 
wind ot force ſtrong enough to diſperſe it: it condenſes and 

a on plants, and with ius thick, clammy ſubſtance, ſtops 


th: pores, aud by that means prevents perſpiration. Millau 


un ks ene true cauſe of the i dᷣο appearing moſt upon plants 
which are expoſed to the Eait, is a dry temperature in the 
air whea the wind blows from that point, which ſtops the 
res of the plants, and prevents their perſpiration; where- 
b; the juices or the plants are concreted upon the ſurface ot 
their leaves, which. being of a {weetiſh nature, infects are in- 
ticed thereto, where finding proper nutriment they depolite 
their eggs, and multiply io taſt as to cover the whole ſur faces 
& the plants, and, by corroding the veſſels, prevent the mo- 
tion of tae tap. It is obſervable, that whenever a tree has 
been greatly atfected by this uildeto, it ſeldom recovers it in 
two o tarce years, and many times never is entirely clear 
{:om it after, 5 . Hill 
Down fell the ildeau of his ſugar'd words. Farrfax. 
The mildezw cometh by cloſeneſs of air; and therefore in 
kills, or po e grounds, it ſeldom cometh, 


MripEw. . 4. To taint with mildew. 
Here is your huſband, like a mildeww'd ear, 
Blaſting his wholeſome brother. 


ol the earth. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Morals ſnatch from Plutarch's tatter'd p 
A milde gui Bacon, or Stagyra's ſage. 

Mor x. adv. [from mild.) N 

i. Teaderly; not feverely. 

1 Priace, too mildly reigning, 
eaſe thy ſorrow and complainiug. 

- Gently; not violently, 


2 


he air once heated maketi the flame burn more mildl 2 


wo lo helpeth the continuance. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, Ne 375 
*LDNESS. u. ſ. {from anild.) | | 
. Gentlenels ; tenderneis; mercy; clemency. | 
„This milky gentleneſs and courſe of yours _ » 
du are much more at taſk for want of wiſdom, 
han prais'd for harmful mildneſs. Shakejp. King Lear. 
Ne he ſame majeſtick mlneſs held its place 


loſt the monarch in his dying face, Dryden. 
His provity and ziluneſs ſhows 8 
His care of triends and icorn of foes. Addiſon. 


I faw with what a brow you brav d your fate; 
ü et with what ildnejs bore your father's hate. Dryden. 
1 enrariety to acrimony. | 3 
"LE, u. /. {mille paſſus, Latin. ] The uſual meaſure of roads 
n England, one thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty yards, or, 
Ve thouſand two hundred andeighty feet. 
Ve mult meaſure twenty * to-day. Shakeſpeare. 
Within this three mile may you ſee it coming, 
: moving grove, Shakeſpoare's Macbeth. 
When the enemy appeared, the foot and artillery was four 
& behind. | Clarendon, b. ii. 
lions of miles, ſo rapid is their race, | 
Reba cheer the earth they in few moments paſs. Blackmore. 
"STONE, 7. /. [mile and flone.} Stone ſet to mark the 
Niles, . ; 


*LFOUL, n. /. Lenillefolium, Latin.] A plant, the ſame with | 


Varro. 


BUFoil and honey-ſuckles pound, 


W ; | 
Mrs, ith theſe alluring favours ftrew the ground. 


__ Dryden. 


Riembling 2 millet ſeed. 


de larf-ſkin is 72 of ſmall ſcales, between which 


+ 
e excret * > y + E Wh 
Mt Uany jor ducts of the miliary glands open.  Cheyne, 


ever, A fever that produces {mall eruptions. 


luck alterations, tranſitions, migrations of the | 


more uch, tatten, or keep them from murrain, may 


Addiſon.” 


Bacon. | 
Soon blalting ideas black*ned all the grain, Dryden. | 


| * Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Hemildewvs the white wheat, and hurts tie poor creatures | 


Jay's Trivia. 


_ Dryden. | 


J. { miliwn, millet, Latin; miliazre, Fr.] Sinall; 


ML 


rp 
by Temple, but unworthy ot i«ception. | 
The two-and-twentieth of the prince”? age is the time al. 
ſigned by their conititutions tor his entering upon the puly- 
lick charges of their milicy, Tom ple's Mifeell, 
Mr11TANT. adj. [militaics, Latin; militante, Fr.] 
1. Fighting; proſecuting the buſinets of a foldier. 
Againſt toul tiends they aid us mii; 
They tor vs fight; they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright ſquadrons round about us plant, 


MYLICE. 2. /. French. j Standing force. A word innovated | 


"34 $4) *) 
Fairy Queen, | 


2. Engaged in warfare with hell and the world. A term ap- 
plied to the church of Chritt on earth, as oppoted to the 
church triumphant. 

Then are the publick duties of religion beſt ordered, when 
the militant church doth retemble, by ſenlible means, that 
hidden dignity an glory wherewith the church triumphant 
in heaven is beautthied, Hooker, b. v. 

The ſtate of a Chrittian in this world is frequently com- 


pared to a dels wo : and this alluhon has appeared to juſt, 


that the character of mt:iaut has obtained as the common 
diitinction of that part of Chriit's church ſojourning here in 
this world from that part of the family at reſt. Rogers, 


MIrLITAR. EY L mthitaris, Latin; Militaire, Fr. Militar 


MILITARY. is now wholly out of ute. 
1. Engaged in the lite of a foldier; ſoldierly. 


In the time of Severus and Antoninus, many, being fol- 


diers, had been converted unto Chriſt, and notwithitanding 
continued {till in that mz/itary courte of life. Hooker, b. ii. 

He will maintain his argument as well as any military man 
in the world, 


Although he were a prince in -m{tar virtue approved, yet 


his crueltiès weighed down his virtues. Bacon's Henry VII.“ 


| umbers numberless 
The city gates out-pour'd, hght-armed troops 
In coats of mail rad military pride. 
The wreaths his grandiire knew to reap 
By active toil, and military tweat, | 
Pining incline their nckly leaves, Prior. 


3. Eftcctcd by folders, : | 5 
He was with general applauſe, and great cries of joy, in a 
Kind of militar election or recognition, ſaluted King. Bacon. 


MILITIA. u. ſ. [Latn.] The trainbands; the ſtanding force 


ot a nation. | | 
Let any prince think ſoberly of his forces, except his i- 
litia be good and valiant ſoldiers. Bacon's Efays, Ne zo. 
The zulitia was to ſettled by law, that a ſudden army 
could be drawn together. T6, | Clarendon. 
Unnumbercd tpirits round thee fly, | | 


The light {tia of the lower ry. Pope" s Rape of the Lock. | 
MILK. x. /. {meelc, Saxon; melck, | | 
*. The liquor with which animals fecd their young from the 


Dutch.] 


breaſt. | | | 
Come to my woman's breaſts, 
And take my lk tor gall, you murthering miniſters! 
Where-cver in your ſightleis ſubſtances 


You wait on nature's miſchiet. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


] tear thy nature, 
It is too full o' th* i of human kindneſs 
Lo catch the neareſt way. Shakeſpeare's King Lear.” 
Mil“ is the occalion ot many tumours of divers Kinds. 
5 . Miſe man's Surgery. 
When milk is dry'd with heat, „„ 
In vain the milkmaid tugs an empty teat, Dryden. 


I concluded, it the gout continued, to confine mytelf 
| Temple's Miſcell. 


wholly to the z::lk diet. : tee 
Broths and u, meats are windy to ſtomachs troubled 


with acid ferments. Flayer on the Humours, | 


2. Emultion made by contuſion of ſeeds. 


Piltachoes, ſo they be good and not muſty, joined with 


almonds in almond 2z{k, or made into a milk of themſelves, 
like unto almond ith, are an excellent nouriſher. Bacon. 
To M1LK. v. a. | from the noun. . | TT: 


1. To draw milk from the breatt by the hand. 


Capacious chargers all around were laid 


Lon Full pails, and veſlels of the milling trade. Pope's Odyſſey. | 
2. To tuck. | ; RT, 


T have given ſuck, and know 
How tender tis to love the babe that ue me, Shakeſp. 
MILKEN. adj. {from milk.) Conſiſting of milk. 5 ; 
The remedies are to be propoſed from a conſtant courſe of 
the milken diet, continued at lealt a year, Temple. 
MILKER, u. / from miYk.) One that milks animals. | 
His kine with agar udders ready ttand, . 
And lowing for the pai ä 
Mr'LEkINESS. . /. [from milky.] Softneſs like that of milk; 
approach to the nature of milk. = : 
Would I could thare thy balmy, even temper, 
And milkinej5 of blood. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
The faltnets and oilineſs of the blood abſorbing the acid 
of the chyle, it loſes its mlkineſs. layer on the Humours. 


MLILKLIVERED. adj. [ milk and liver. ] Cowardly ; timorous 


taint-hearted. 
Milklivered man! 


That bear'ſt a check for blows, a head for wrongs. 


Shakkeſpeare. 


MTTLXMAIP. 2. /. [miltand maid.] Woman employed in the | 


dairy. 8 | 
5 When milk is dry with heat, | 
In vain the milkmaid tugs an empty teat. Dryden's Virg. 
A lovely milkmaid he began to regard with an exe oi 
mercy. . Addiſon's Freebolder, NS 44. 
MIULKMAN../. [milk and man.] A man who 1cl}s milk. 
MIL&PAIL. x. J. Li and ail. ] A veſſel into which cows are 
milked, ; | 5 
That very ſubſtance which laſt week was grazing in the 
field, waving in the -zr{kpail, or growing in the garden, is 
now become part of the man. Watts's Impr. of the Mind. 


MruxPax,. #./. {milk and pan. ] Vellclin which milk is kept 


in the dairy, 

Sir Fulke Grevil had much and private acceſs to Queen 
Elizabeth, and did many men good; yet he would ſay mer- 
rily of himſelf, that he was like Robin Goodicllow ; for 

- when the maids ſpilt the ill hans, or kept any racket, they 
would lay it upon Robin: ſo what tales the ladies about tte 

queen told her, or other bad offices that they did, they would 
put it upon him. Bacon's Apophth, 

MILKPO'TTAGE.#.f. Lill and pettage.] Food made by boil- 
ing milk with water and oatmeal. : 

For break faſt and ſupper, milk and milkpottage are very fit 
for children. = Locke. 

MILEScORE. 2. /. [milkand ſcore.) Account of milk owed 
for, ſcored on-a board. 

He ordered the lord high treaſurer to pay off the debts of 
the crown, particularly a zi{kſcore of three years ſtanding. 

| Addijon's Freebelder, Ne 36. 

He is better acquainted with the 440 ſcore than lis ſteward's 

accounts. 44 Spectator, N 9482. 
MrLksoP. 2. ſ. {milk and ſop.] A loft, mild, eficaunate, 
feeble- minded man. . 

Of a mott notorious thief, which lived all his life-time of 
ſpoils, one of their bards in his pou will ſay, that he was 
none of the idle -1i/4/pps that was brought vp by the firę- ſide, 
but that moſt of his days he ſpent in arms, and that he did 
never eat his meat betors he had won it with his ſword. 


3 JJ... Soareſpeare's Henry V. 
2. dutting a ſoldier; pertaining to a ſoldier; warlike, | 


Milton's Par. Ree. 1 


invite the milker's hand. Dryden. 


3 9 * 

A #3; one that never in kis lite 5 
Feli a much cold as over fees in ow. Shakeſpeare, 
We have as good pullions us yourlelt ; arg a woman way 
never deiigned to be a muk/op. Aadtſen's Spectators 
But give him port and potent ſack: ; 2 
N From mlkjep he ſtarts vp. moback. Prior. 

ILKTOOTH. 2. /. [math and tee.“ 3 

Milltecth are thote tmall teeth which come forth before, 
When a.toal is about three months old, and which he ; 


! 


en, | ths old begins 
to caſt about two years and a half after, in the fans order 
as they grew. | Farrier's Dit, 


MUUKTHISTLE. 2. f. [mitt and thifle x 
white juice are named milky, ] An herb. 

MI LK1REFOIL. z. /. An herb. | 

MIULKVETCH. . / { aftragalus, Latin | 
a lic milkvetch hath a papiliunaceous flower, conſiſting of 
the itandurd, the keel, and the wings; out of the flower. 
cup aries the pointal covered with a theath, which becomes 
a bicapfular pod filled with kidne /-ſhaped ſeeds: the leaves 


MILKWEED. ./ [milk and weed. ] A plant. 
MILKWHITE. a4). [milk and white.) White as milk. 
She a black 1k cap on him begun, . 

To ſet, for toil of his i, tt do ſerve. 
Ihen will Traite aloft the 22ilharbite roſe, 
Wich whole tweet ſmell] the air thall be perfum'd. SHadeſp. 
Where the bull and cow are both milkawkite, 5 
They never do beget a cole- black calt. Sbaleſprare. 
„ The bolt of Cupid fell, 8 
It fell upon a little weſtern {lowery_ 


Betore milkavhite, now purple with love's wound; 


A milkwhite goat for you I did provide; | 
Two milkevbite kids run tniking by her fide. . 
MIULKwoRT, . /. [milk and wort. | © | 

Milkavort is a beli-ſhaped flower, conſiſting of one leaf, 

whole brims are expanded, and cut into ſeveral legments z 
_ from the centre ariſes the pointal, which afterward becomes 

a round truit or hutk, opening trom the top downwards, 

and filled with tmall feeds. 1 Millar, 
MrL&womaN. x. f. [it and woman, ] A woman whole 
- butineſs is to ferve families with milk. 8 | 

Even your itaubomau and your nurſery-maid have a fel- 
low feeling. i ; 
Mrury. adj. [from ilk. 
1. Made of milk. | 
2. Relembling milk, VVV 
Not talteful herbs that in theſe gardens riſe, 
Which the Kind foil with 2zithy ſap ſupplies, - 
Can move the god. Enna „ Fuße 
Some plants upon breaking their veſſels yield a by juice 


3. Vielding mix . 
Perhaps my paſſion he diſclains, = | 
And courts the My mothers ot the plains. Roſcommon. 
4. Soft; gentle; tender; timorous. 
Has triendthip ſuch a famt and milky heart, 

It turns in lets than two nights? Shakeſpeare, 

___Thus i gentlenets and covrie of yours, | 
You are much more at tatk tor want of wiſdom, 
_ Thanprais'd for harmful mildneſs. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Mikvy-war. 2. / [milky and way.] The galaxy. 


Ihe muilky-xway, or via ladtea, is a broad white path or 
track, encompafling the whole heavens, and extending itſelf 
m lome places with a double path, but tor the molt part with 
angle one. Some of the ancients, as Ariltotle, imagined 


in the air; but, by the teleſcopical obſervations of this age, 
it hath been diſcovered to conſiſt of an innumerable quan- 


- 


the confuſed mixture of whoſe light its whole colour is ſup- 


of Caſſiopcia, Cygnus, Aquila, Perſeus, Andromeda, pat 


taurus, the Argo Navis and the Ara. The galaxy hath 
uſually been the region in which new ſtars have appeared; 
as that in Caſſiopeia, which was feen in A. D. 1572; that 


come inviſible again. 5 
Nor need we with a prying eye ſurvey | 
The diſtant ſkies to find the mlky-avays 
It forcibly intrudes upon our light.  Creech's Manilius. 
How many itars there mult be, a naked eye may oy (1s 
ſome faint glimpſe, but much more a good teleſcope, directed 


Harris. 


MILL. 1 (A; mola, Lat, melin, Welſh z3-myin, Saxon; 
moulin, Fr. molen, Dutch.] An engine or tabrick in which 
corn is ground to meal, or any other body is comminuted. 

The table, and we about it, did all turn round by water 
which ran under, and carried it about as a mill, Sidney. 

More water glideth by the ill 1 

Than wots the miller of. Shakeſp. Titus AnAromicus. 

Olives ground in 22s their fatneſs boaſt. Dryden. 

A miller had his arm and ſcapula torn from his body by 
a rope twiſted round his wrilt, and ſuddenly drawn up by 
the mul, "  _ Sharp's Surgery. 

To MILL. v. a. [from the noun ; pevislv ; mila, Iſlandick. 

1. To Fug comminute. 125 Ek 

2. To beat up chocolate. 

3. Jo {timp coin in the mints, | . vg 

It wood be better for your milled medals, if they carried 


they are lettered on the edges, they have other inſcriptions 
on the face and the reverſe, | Addiſan. 
Wout's halfpence are not milled, and therefore more 
exſity countertened, Swift. 
MI'LL-COG. . ſ. {mill and cag.] The denticulations on the 
circumſerence of wheels, by which they lock into other 
wheels. ; 
MrUL-DaM. n.f. [mill and dam.] The mound, by which 
the water is kept up to raiſe it tor the mill. | 
A layer of lime and of earth is a great advantage in the 
making heads of ponils and mill-dams. 
MiLL-MHOESE. #./. Horſe that turns a mill. | 
His impreſſa was a will- He, ſtill bound to go in ons 
circle, Sidney, b. 11. 
MilLLwo'UNTAINS, 2. /. An herb. Ainſworth. 
MrILL-TEETH. v. ſ. [mill and teeth.)} The grinders z denies 
molares, double tecth. | 
The beit inſtruments for cracking bones and nuts are 
grinders or uiil-tecth. | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
MILLENA'RIAN, 2./. {from millenarius, Latin; millenairey 
French. ] One who expzcts the millennium. | 
MYLLENARY.. adj. {mllenaire, French; millenarius, Lat.] 
Conſiſting of a thouſand, | | 


with a line croſs the top thus HS. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
MILLENIST. z.f. [from mille, Latin.] One that holds the 
millennium. | 

MILLE'NNIUM. a. ſ. [Latin.] A thouſand years; generally 
taken tor the thoutand years, during which, according to 
an ancient tradition in the church, grounded on a doubttul 


Spenſer on Ireland. 


text in the Apocalypſe, our leſſed Saviour mall reign with 
pO FR 2 7 M he 


plants that have a 


grow by pairs along the middle rib, with an odd one at the 
end. Millar, 


Sidney. 


And maidens call it love in idleneſfs. Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. 


Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


that this path conſiſted only of a certain exhalation hanging 


tity of fixed ſtars, ditierent in ſituation and magnitude, from 
poſed to be occationed. It pafles through the conttellations 


of Ophincus and Gemini, in the northern hemitphere; and 
in the ſouthern it takes in part of Scorpio, Sagittarius, Cen- 


in the breaſt of the Swan, and another in the knee of Ser- 
pentarius; which have appeared for a while, and then be- 


towards that region of the {ky called the milky-avay. Cheyne. 
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the whole legend on their edges; but at the fame time that 


The timber is uſeful for mill. cags. Mortimer”s Huſtandry. 


Mortimer. 


The zuillenary ſeſtertium, in good manuſcripts, is marked 
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gy mical parts ae diverting, and the lerious moving, yet they With pleatant 11quors crown'd, Milton s Paradiſe Lift. with yolks of eggs, prumroſcs and tanſy. Walton's ngler. 
. are ot an unnatural inge, Dryden's Dug reh. 2. 'Togwe mediein es SS Dian ET The nimble turning of the zinasw is the perfection 5 
Tat. NMIiNGLER. 7. f. from the verb.] He who mingles. Canſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd, | | agony fiſhing, „  Walton's Angler, 15 
; MINIATURE. #. / [ miniature, French. ] 85 I Pluck from the memory a 100ted forrow, | MI NOR. adj. | Latin.] : | h of | 
1. Repretentation in a {mail coinpaſs; repreſentation leſs tian Raze out the written troubles of the brain ? Shakeſpeare. 1. Petty; inconfiderabſfſe. : . jy 
Dad tet: reality | 2 | | 3. To give ſupplies, of things needtul; to give atliltance;z to} 3 there are petty errours and 22/79 lapſes, not conſider- . 
wks i I ne water, with twenty bubbles, not content to have the | contributez to conduce. 5 „ 51 ws y myurious unto tuith, yet is it not late to contemn infe- by 
: er of their face in large, would in each of theſe bubbles | Ochers uiſlered unto him of their ſubſtance, Luke vin. riour falhties, 755 Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. v. * 
virtue in et forth the miniature of hem. "Sidney, b. ii. He who has a ſoul wholly void of gratitude, ſhould let his 2. Lels; i{maller, Rs | x 1 
. It the ladies thouid once take à liking to ſucha diminutive} foul to learn of his body; tor all the parts of that miniſler They altered this cuſtom from caſes of high concernment 14d 
RF race, we ſhould fee manxind epitomized, and the whole pe- to one another, | | South Se]. to the molt trivial debates, the x2iz0r part ordivarily entering * 
5 3 cies in iu“: in order to Keep our poſterity from dwin- “ There 1s no truth which a man may more evidently make Ur protelt, ets Clarendon. 49 
15 dung, we have inttituted a tall club. Adden Guardian. | out than the exiſtence of a God; yet he that tl content Ihe difference of athird part in ſo large and collective an 7% 
f TDhe hidden ways | hunſelf with things as they mzzifter to us pleaſures and pal- account is not ſtrange, it we conſider how dittorently they 3 
Of Nature would"tt thou know ? how firſt the frames tions, and not make enquiry a little tarther to their cauſes ale let torth in Minor and lets miſtakeable numbers. ; {| 
fl) things in aniniature? thy ſpecular orb 8 and ends, may live long without any notion of ſuch a being. ; | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 1 
Apply to well diſſected kernels: loft 3 NE ä : 3 Locke. Mi NOR. n. .. | | | N WW: 
Strange torms ariſe, in each a little plant e Thoſe good men, who take ſuch pleaſure in relieving the | x, One under age one whoſe youth cannot yet allow him to 1 
Untolds its boughs : obſerve the ſlender threads | miſerable for Chriſt's ſake, would not have been leis for-] manage his own affairs, | 110 
Of nit beginning trees, their roots, tlicir caves, | ward to min;fer unto Chriſt himſelf. Atterbury. Kang Richard the Second, the firſt ten years of his reign, my 
In narrow ſeeds deſcrib'd. | Phillips. | Faſting is not abſolutely good, but relatively, and as it] was ammor. ©» Dawes on Ireland. 14 
1. Gay has unproperiy made it a ſubſtantive, 1 munſlers to other virtues, | Smalridge's Sermons. He and his muſe might be Murs, but t ne libertines are ivy 
Here fhalt tne pencil bid its colours flow, 4. Toattend on the ſervice of God. 25 full , prey 5 . Collier's View of the Stage. IB 
5 And make a Miniature creation grow. Gay. . Whether prophely, let us propheſy according to the pro- | ong as the year's dull circle ſeems to run. [id 
MINIKIN, adj. Small; diminutive. Uſed in flight con-] portion of faith; or miniſtry, let us wait on our miniftriag. When the britk ç¼is pants for twenty-one, Pope. wt 
WE N „„ Rom. xli. 7. The nobleſt blood of England having been ſhed in the 14 
dleepelt, or wakeſt thou, jolly ſhepherd, Midt'sTERIAL. adj. [from miniſler.] "6 I grandrebellion, many great tamilies became extinct, or ſup- vp 
Thy ſheep be in the corn; 2 1. Attendant; acting at command. c | 5 ported only by inors. by X27 | Swift, "Rt 
And tor one blaſt of thy inibin mouth, Underſtanding is required in 4 man; courage and viwa- 4: A 11nor or intant cannot be ſaid to be contumacious, be- Is? | 
„ Thy theep thall take no harm. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | city in the lion; ſervice, and miniſterial oticiouſneſs, in the | ene te cannot appear as a defendant in court, but by his 4 
Na IEIN. . J. A {mall fort of pins. h . | Brown's Vulgar Errours, | guardian. q 2 55 „ .. Ayliffe's Parergon, 1 
DIM. 2, /. [from minus. Latin. ] From eſſences unſeen, celeſtial names, , be lecone or particular propoſition in the 1yllogilm, 14 
i. A mall being; a dwarf. Enlight'ning ſpirits, and ziniflerial flames, || , Thelecond or 227 propoſition was, that this kingdom 4 
Net all | Lift we our reaton to that ſovereign Caule, I hath cauſe of jult fear of overthrow from Spain, Bacon, * 
Minims of nature; tome of ſerpent-kind, | Who bleſs'd the whole with life, | Prior. . g le luppoled chat a philoſopher's brain was like a forelt, 1H 
Won&rous in length, and corpulence, involv'd_ I 2. Acting under ſuperior authority. | e ee aching, like animals of ſeveral kinds; that "78 
Their ſnaky folds, and added wings. Milton's Par. La. For the miniſterial oftgcers in court, there muſt be an eye the major is the male, the nner the female, which copulate 1 
2. This word is applied, in the northern counties, to a {mall unto them. | | Bacei's Advice to Villiers. | by the middle term, and engender the concluſion, Arbuthnot, „ 
Lord of fiſh, which they pronounce mexrim. Ste NMIIX OW. Abſtinenee, the apoſtle determines, is of no other real va- | To MIL NOR ATE. . 4. [from iar, Lat.] Toleſſen; to di- «ok 
KINIMUS. 2. fe [Latm.} A being of the leatt ſize. ue in religion, than as a niniſterial cauſe of moral effects; minith. A word not yet admitted into the language, i 4 | 
Get you gone, you dwarf, 5 as tt-recalls us from the world, and gives a ſerious turn to 4 it law not only of dee advantageous alliſtance of a "3s 
You mnmmus of hind'ring knot grals made; our thoughts. : £ Rogers Jol. tu m= ut by ſhewing in what degrees diltance ee the | 1 
e bead, you acorn, Slakeſſeare.] z. Sacerdotal ; belonging to the eecleſiaſticks or their 7 ee : : : = N 5 SCLPfus 1 
K ch asf. {mignon, French.] A favourite; a darling, Theſe ſpeeches of Jerome and Chryſoſtom plainly me e IN neee 7. 0 20 ee The acl of leſlening; * 
* low dependant; one who pleaſes rather than bengfits. A | unto ſuch xuiniſterial garments as were t2en im ule. Hes ere]. gong pegs ccreaſe. ae, not admitted. 8 : i 
vordot contempt, or of flight and familiar kindneſs. 4. Pertaining to miniſters of ſtate, or perions in ſubordinate mo les wen ef- ger deer of weight, as is moſt 1 
ion, ſaid the; indeed Iwas a pretty one in thoſe days; | authority. 5 z! »in 4 
4/4 number of lads that love you. Sidney, b. ii. MINISTERY. . f. [minifterium, Latin. ] Office; ſervice, | withouta mMInoration ot gravity. B; own's Vulgar Errours. ill 
-Phey were Wade preat courtiers, und in che way of mi- This werd is.now-contzatied to miniſiry, but uſed by Milton 2 We hope the | not God will conlider our degenerated 1 
#545, when advancement, the moſt mortal offence to envy, | as four ſyllables. Bd ee AE Wn ERIN AR ARRAN offences. Eroaun. 1 
kite up their former friend to overthrow them. Sidney. 'Fhey that will have their chamber filled witha good ſcent, | MINORITY, 2. J. [72norzte, French; from minor, Latin. J 5 
One, who had been a ſpecial inion of Andromanas, hated | make jome odoriferous water be blown avout it by their ſer- x, The itate of being under age. . | | i 
us tor having diſpoſleſfed him of her heart.  Sidieyz L. ii.] vants mouths that are dextrous in that zziniftery. Digoy. I mov'd the king; my maker, to ſpeak in the behalf of my iff 
Go rate thy minious ; | . This temple to frequent ; 3 daughter, in the munority of them both. Shake/peares f 0 | 
Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms Wich miniſeries due, and folemn rites, | Milton, b. x11, J He is ke and his minority 1 
core thy ſovercign? Shakeſpeare's Henry Vi. | MrN1STRAL. adj. from miniſter.) Pertaining to a minilter, 4, put — t ie truſt ot Richard Gloſter, £ hakeſpeare. 1 
| Duncan's horſes, MUIN1STRANTS, adj. [from minijier, | Attendant; acting at ; _ f ranges in religion ou d be ſtaid, until the king 3 
Beauteous and friſt; the wiaidacof the race; 5 | were o yew 5 to govern by hiniſel: this the people appre- 4 
Turn'd wild in nature. Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. Him thrones, and pow'rs, 3 than it Was, A Wender was rated, Whether, 
Wee company muſt do his inions grace, Princedoms, and dominations mini/trant, ; uring che King s mmgortty, tuch en might be ww 
on: at home ſtarve for a merry look. Spee. Accompany'd to heav'n-gate. Muton's Par, Loft, b. x. or no. 8 : Haywwa: d's Edward VI. 
Award ſent one army into Ireland; not for conquett, but Minijirant to their queen with buſy care, Henry the Eighth, doubting he might die in the i¹ꝑᷓ ru 
© guard the perſon of his minion, Pers Gavelton. Dacies. Your faithful handmaids the {oft rites prepare. Pepe. | of his lon, procured an act to pats, that no ſtatute made dur̃- 
8 3 ihould launch into the hittory of buman natufe, MINISTRA'TION. 2. J. [from minifiro, Laun. } N e ws. nah oa gy From em or Ws e 
S And the very mi niens of princes in xen contpi- 1. Agency; intervention; vihce of au agent delegatec or com- Excep were conrmed b) ig ing at his TU age. 8 
dacies againtt their Haller. | L*Ejirengs's F657. | mitlioaed by another. fit act that paſſed in King Edward the Sixth's time, was a 
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repeal &f that Tormer act; at which time nevertheleſs the Ten thouſand of minuteſt ſire expreſs 1 2 there ſhould be a diſtindtion of land and fa, th * | 
king was minor. Oe Bacon's Henry VII. The tame propenuon which the large poſſeſs, Blackmore. ſhould be ire and water,  Move's Antidote again 495778 
I: there be evidence, that it is not many ages lince nature The ſerum is attenuated by circulation, ſo as to pals into Now plung d in ire, now by tharp bratubles cc. chen. 
was in her iν,vbçSt, this may be taken tor a good proof chat the 2ninuteft channels, and become fit nutriment for the body. | : 1 n. 
the is not eternal. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. ED Arbuthnot on Aliments. | To MikE. wv. a. {from the noun. ] To whelm ” Joon, 

Their counſels are warlike and ambitious, though ſome- In all diviſions we ſhould confider the larger and more to {oil with mud. i the mud; 

thing tempered by the 2m797ity of their king, Temple. immediate parts of the ſubject, and not divide it at once in- Why had I not, with charitable han 4, 
2. The itate of being lets. | . to the more mute and remote parts. Watts's Logick. Took up a beggar's iſlue at my gates: 

From this narrow time of geſtation may enſue a 2292p, | MINUTE. x. /. [,; um, Latin. Who imeered thus, and mird with infamy, 

or ſinallneſs in the exchation. Brown's Vulgar Erronurs, b. in. | x, The ſixtiethi part of an hour. | I might have ſaid no part of it is mine. Chabot 
3. The ſmaller number: as, the minority held for that queſtion | | This man ſo complete, | MrR E. u. 4 [myr, Welth; myna, Saxon; aer, Due 

in oppoſition to the majority. : Who was enrol! d'mongſt wonders, and when we, Ant; a pilmire. : An 
MixoOTAUR, #. f. | mmotaure, French; minos and taurus.) Almoſt with liſt' ning ravith'd, could not find | MYR1NESS. 1. . (from iy. ] Pirtineſs; fulnes Ps 

A monſter invented by the pocts, half man and halt bull, His hour of ſpeech a Minute. Shakeſpeare 5 Heury VIII. Mix ksous. 1. / [ morch, dark, Daniſh, : In the derivat 

kept in Dædalus's labyrinth. | 2, Any {mall {pace of time. a . of this let, no regular orthography is obſerved: hu os 
Thou may'ſt not wander in that labyrinth, They walk'd about me ev'ry minute while; Fe to write ur, to which the reſt ought to conform. f. n 

There minotaurs, and ugly treaſons lurk. Shakeſpeare. And it Idid but ſtir out of my bed, | 1 obleuxe. : | ; «| Da; 

MINSTER. z. /. {mmprene; Saxon.] A monaiteryz un ec- | Ready they were to ſhoot me to the heart. SH te. Through vie air her ready way ſhe makes 
cleſiaſtical fraternity; a cathedral church. Ihe word is yet | The {peed of gods ; ; h | 3 
retained at York and Lichheld, Time counts not, though with {witteft 7z2utes win d. I MYRROR. 2. ſ. [mircir, French ; Mirar, Spanish 1 

MI'NSTREL. u. f. [ meneftril, Spaniſh; engſtrallus, low Lat.] | Milton's Paradiſe Laſt, b. x. 1. A looking-glals;z any thing which exhibits repreſenta 4 

A mulician; one who 5 upon inſtruments. | Gods! that the world ſhould turn ; of objects by reflection. 10ug 
Hark bow the feels gin to thrill aloud On minutes and on moments. Denbam's Sephy. And in his waters which your Mirror make 
Their merry muſick that retounds from far, | Experience does every uinute prove the ſad truth of this Behold your faces as the cryital bright. Shenſs DER: 
The pipe, che tabor, and the trembling crowd, aſſertion. | South's Sermons. That pow 'r which gave me eyes the world te vw bath. 
That Gulf azrce withouten breach or jar, Spenſer. Tell her, that I ſome certainty ny bring; To view mylelf infus'd an inward light, ew, 
I will give you the 927//trel. | I go this minute to attend the king. Dryden's Aurengxebe. Whereby my foul, as by a 2:iror true, | 

— Then I will give you the ſerving creature, =S%ak&p. | 3. The firit draught of any agreement in writing; this is com- Of her own form may take a perfect fight; Dow: 

I tothe vulgar am become a jeſt; EEE oh mon in the Scottiſh law: as, have you made a 277ute of that Leſs bright the moon, vier. 

Eſteemed as a minflre! at a fealt.  Sandys's Paraphraſe. contract? | 8 But oppoſite in levell'd Weſt was let | 

<p Theſe tellows Ne To MINUTE. v. g. [minuter, French, } To ſet down in ſhort His mzrror, with full face borrowing ber light - 
Were once the inſtrels of a country ſhow; _ | en ONS AN ot» 3 3 From him. Milton Paradiſe EE 
Follow'd the prizes 5 each paltry town, | I no ſooner heard this critick talk of my works, but Li- Mirror of pocts, mirror of our age, 43 0s Vis 
By trumpet-cheeks and bloated faces known, Dryden. nuted what he had ſaid, and reſolved to enlarge the plan of Which her whole face beholding on thy ſtage, 

"Often our ſeers and poets have contets'd, my tpeculations, 2 = Spectator, Ns 428. Pleas'd and difpleas'd with her own faults, endures 

That muſick's force can tame the furious beaſt; M1'xUTE-BOOK. 2. / [minute and book, ] Book of ſhorthints. | A remedy like thoſe whom mulick cues, Fal, 

Can make the wolf, or foaming boar reſtrain MINUTE-GLASS. 7. J. {minute and glaſs.] Glais of which By chance he ſpy d a mirror while he ſpoke, 

His rage; the lion drop his cretted mane, the land meaſures a minute, | | And gazing there beheld his alter'd look ; ? 

Attentive to the ſong; the lynx forget I MINU'TELY. adv. [from inüũte.] To a ſmall point; ex- Wond'ring, he ſaw his features and his hue, 

His wrath to man, and lick the minſtrel's fect, Pr.or. actly; to the lealt part; nicely, 8 So much were chang'd, that fcarce himlelk ke Enes, 
MI'NSTRELSEY. 2. f. from inſtrel. ] | In this poſture of mind it was impoſſible for him to keep} : | Drydeis Knie, Tel | 
7. Muſick; inſtrumental harmony. I that ſlow pace, and obſerve minutely that order of ranging all Late as I rang'd the cryſtal wilds of air, © M 

Apollo's ſelf will envy at his play, | IK : he ſaid, from which reſults an obvious N Locke, | In the clear nir of thy ruling itar, 
| And all the world applaud his mnjtrelſey. Dauiet. . Change of night and day, = I ſaw, alas! ſome dread event impend. P 
That loving wretch that ſwears, Det And of the ſeaſons ever ſtealing round. 12. It is uſed for pattern; for that on which the eye Ms 
Tis not the bodies marry, but the minds, LL + Mainutely faithful. Thomjon's Summer, 1.40. be fixed; an exemplar; an archetype. Je Gag 
Which he in her angelick finds.  ] MYNUTELY, adv. [from minute, the ſubſtantive, ] woe The works of Nature are no lets exact, than if ſhe did 
Would ſwear as juſtly, that he hears, _ I. Every minute; with very little time intervening. SE both behold and ſtudy how to expreſs {ome abſelute late 7 
In that day's rude hoarſe minftrelſey, the ſpheres, Donne... What is it but a continued perpetuated voice from heaven, mirror always preſent before her. Ws * 
: began, „ reſounding for ever in our ears? As if it were iuutely pro- O goddeſs, heavenly bright, „„ 
Wrapt in a pleaſing fit of melancholy, y, | clwnaed in thunder from heaven, to give men no reſt in their Mirr2 of grace and majeſty divine! Fabry Qncn, B. i 
To meditate my rural minſirelſey, n ſins, no quiet from Chriſt's importunity till they arite from How far'it thou, 2uirror of all martial men Sate. 
Till fancy had her fill. | Milton. ſo mortiferous a tate, Hammond s Fundamentals.“ Mirror of ancient faith in early vouth. Dr 7 ty 
2. A number of mulicians, 132. In the following paſſage tt ſeems rather to be an adjective, | Mr'xROR-STONE. 2. /. { jel:nites, Lat.] A kind of tran ant 
Miniſtring ſpirits train'd up in feaſt, and ſong! as hourly is both the adverb and adjective. N 8 pe 
Such halt thou arm'd the inftrelſey of Heay'n. Milton. Now miunutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach,, | MigTu. 2. . [mynlive, Saxon. ] Merriment ; jolity; gary; 
M1NT. u. ſ. [minxe, Saxon; menthe, French; mentha, Lat.|| Thoſe he commands, move only in command, laughter. 8 i e #KGOOEY 
A plant. | | | | N VPP Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. To give a kingdom for a mirth, to fit, 
The int is averticillate plant with labiated flowers, con- | MtNu'TENESS. 2. . [from minite.] Smallneſs; exility; in- And keep the turn of tippling with a flave. $4l:{reare, 
fiſting of one leaf, whoſe upper- lip is arched, and theunder- ] conſiderableneſs. „„ Be large in mirth, anon we'll drink a meaſure 
lip divided into three parts; but both of them are 40 cut, The animal ſpirit and inſenſible particles never fall under The table round. 9 Shekeſbcare's Mackeh, 
that the lower ſcems to be divided into four parts, the two our ſenſes by reaſon of their minuteneſs, Bentley's Sermons. | His eye begets occaſion for his wit; . ä 
lips ſcarcely appearing: theſe flowers are collected into thick | MI'NUTE-WATCH. z. .. [minute and avalch.] A watch in For every object that the one doth catch, | 
whorles in ſome ſpecies, but in others they grow in a ſpike; ] which minutes are more diſtinctly marked than in common The other turns to a Mirth- moving jeſt. Hat, bare. 
each flower having four ſeeds ſucceeding it, which are in-] watches which reckon by the hour. 5 Mi-cſt of the appearing uirth in the world is rt e but 
cloſed in the flower-cup : it hath a creeping root, and che] Caltingoureyes upon a minute-wwatch, we found that from] art: the wounded ſpirit is not ſeen, but walks uncer a dif. 
whole plant has a ſtrong aromatick ſcent. Milar. | the beginning of the pumping, about two minutes after the | guiſe. 18 
Then rubb'd it o'er with newly-gather'd anzzt, - _ coals had been put in glowing, to the total diſappearing of | With genial joy to warm the ſoul, | 

A wholeſome herb, that breath'd a gratetul ſcent. Dry, | the fire, there had paſſed but three minutes. Boyle, | Bright Helen mix'd a mirth-inſpiring bowl. Pier. 
Mix r. x. J. [munte, Dutch; mynexian, to coin, Saxon. ] | Minx. . /. [contradted, I ſuppoſe, from zziunock.] A young, | MURTHFUL. adj, [mirth and full.) Merry; gay; checrjul, 
4. The place where money IS coined, v4 | pert, wanton Zirl. ? ; 8988 N e : N 


Suuth's vermenn, 


What is a perſon's name or face, that receives all his re- Lewd minx ! e I 
putation from the zzzxt, and would never have been known | Come, go with me apart. Shakeſpeare. 
ad there not been medals, Addijon on Ancient Medals. Some torches bore, tome links, | Rl 
2. Any place of invention. | | | 7 Before the proud virago in Hudibras, P. ii. To the king's pleaſure went the mirthjul round. Fri. 
Aman in all the world's new faſhion planted, She, when but yet a tender 27x, began | MrR&THLESS. adj. from mirth.] Joyleſs; cheerlcls, 
That hath a #;z#t of phraſes in his brain. Shakeſpeare. | To hold the door, but now lets up for man. Dryden, MR. adj. [from mire.} 

As the nut of calumny are at work, a great number of | MIRACLE: x. ſ. [ miracle, French; miracuium, Latin. ] 1. Deep in mud; muddy. | . ph | 
Curious inventions are ilued Out, which grow current among I. 'A wonder; ſomething Above human o Wer. : 1 Thou ſhould'ſt have heard how her horſe fell, and the un. 
the party. N Addiſon's Freeholiler, N*.7.Þ Nothing almolt ſees ,als © der her horſe: thou ſhould'ſt have heard in how tj a places 
Mix. v. a. [from the noun. NPR 3 WVC Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | how the was bemoiled. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 

„ To coin; to ſtamp monãxr,.em. I Virtuous and holy, choſen from above, 8 All men who lived lazy lives, and died natural oy 
| Another law was, to bring in the ſilver of the realm to the] To work excceding uiracles on earth. Shakefþ, Henry VI. ſickneſs or by age, went into vaſt caves under-ground, 
mint, in making all clipped coins of-filyer not to be current | Be not offended, nature's miracle, dark and eziry, full of noiſome creatures, and there groves 
in payments, without giving any remedy of weight; and Thou art allotted to be ta'en by me. Shakeſþ. Henry VR. led in endleis ſtench and miſery. 1 
ſo to {et the mint on work, and to give way to new coins of | 2, [In theology. ] An effect above human or natural power, Deep, through a iy lane ſhe pick'd her way, 
ſilver which ſhould be then zzzuted,  Bacon's Henry VII. | performed in atteſtation of ſome truth. EEE Above her ancle roſe the chalky clay. Gaz's Trivia, 
2, Toinvent; to torge, nn er ey The miracles of our Lord are peculiarly eminent above the | So have I ſeen ill- coupled hounds 8 
Look into the titles whereby they hold theſe new portions | lying wonders of demons, in that they were not made out off Drag diff'rent ways in miry grounds.  Srvifh 
ing of mire. = 


of the crown, and you will find them of ſuch natures as may | vain oftentation of power, and to raiſe unprofitabie amaze- | 2, Conſe | | 
be eaſily minted. 825 Baton 's War with Spain.] ment; but for the real benefit and advantage of men, by | Shall thou and I fit round about ſome fountain, 
MI'NTAGE, 2. f. [from int.] =, | OT DRY feeding the hungry, healing all ſorts of diſeaſes, ejecting of Looking all downwards to behold our checks, 
Bentley's Sermons, Fo How they are ſtain'd like meadows, yet not diy, 


| No ſimple word, 
That ſhall be utter'd at our πνπνπαu board, 
Shall make us ſad next morning. B. Jobrjon, F} igr. 101. 
The feaſt was ſerv'd; the bowl was crown'd; 


1. That which is coined or ſtamped. I devils, and reviving the dead. 


Je Its pleaſing poiſon I MIRA CVULOUs. adj. Luiraculeux, Fr. from miracie.] Done With miry {lime left on them by a flood ? Sl abeſpeart. 
The viſage quite transforms of hun that drinks I by miracle; produced by miracle; effected by power more | Mts, an inſeparable particle uſed in compoſition to mark a 1 
And the inglorious likeneſs of a beaſt 5 than natural. ſenſe, or depravation of the meaning : as, cance, lik; 

Fixes inſtead, unmoulding reaton's ige miſchance, ill luck; computation, reckoning z miſcomputatich 

. | fol 1 


N ö „ Alrithmetical progreſſion might eaſily demonſtrate how fait | 
_ Character" in the face. Milton. F mankind would increaſe, over aſling as miracillous, though alle reckoning ; 10 lite, to be plenſed ; 4% m/irke, te be ol 

2. The duty paid for coining. FP | | indeed natural, that example of the Ifraelites, who were mul- tended ; from mes in Teutonick and French, uied in tlie lame 

NIN TER. 2. /. [from int.] Coiner. | |  tiplied in two hundred and fitteen years from feventy unto | ſenſe, Of this it is dithicult to give all the examples: 

Sterling ought to be of ſo pure ſilver as is called leaf ſil- tix hundred thouſand able men.  Rateigh's Efays. | thoſe that follow will ſufficiently explain it. 

ver, and the inter mult add other weight, if the tilver be | Reſtore this day, tor thy great name, MisSACCEPTA' TION. 2. J. [ms and acet ptation.] The aft of 
not pure, „ C.amdens Remains. Unto his ancient and miraculous right, Herbert. | taking in a wrong ſenſe, 5 | 
NUNTMAY, 1. ſ. [mint and man.) One (killed in coinage, | Why this itrength | MISADVE'NTURE, 2. . [meſaventure, Fr. mis and a. 
| He that thinketh Spain to be tome great over-match for Mirac'lous yet remaining in thole locks? ture] © | | 
this eſtate, is no good -irtman; but takes greatneſs of king- | His might continues in thee not for naught, 5 1. Miſchance; misfortune; ill luck; bad fortune. 
doms according to their bulk and currency, and not after Milton's Agoniſies. | Your looks are pale and wild, and do import i 
their intrinſick value. Bacon's War with Spain. At the firſt planting of the Chriſtian religion in the world, Some iſad venture. Shakeſpeare's Roel and Fra, 

MINT MASTER. #./. [mint and maſler.}] f | God was plealed to accompany it with a zzraculons power, When acommander, either upon neceſſity or HMD 

t. One who prezdes in coinage, . Tillotſun.] falleth into danger, it much advanceth both his feputtten 

That which 1s coined, as mintmaſlers confeſſed, is allayed 0 MIRA“ CVULOUsLx. gde. from miraculous." By miracle; by | and enterprize, it bravely he behaveth himſelf. Hape . 
with about a twelfth part of copper. Boyle. power above that of nature. ere ee The body conſiſted, after all the loſſes and miſad cgi 

2. One who invents, | | It was a ſingular providence of God, to draw thoſe nor- | of no leſs than fix thouſand foot. Clarendon, d. . 

The great pirtmaflers of theſe terms, the ſchoolmen and | thern heathen nations down into thoſe Chriſtian parts, where Diſtinguiſh betwixt actions ol z7/alverture andoſ des 
metaphyficians, have wherewithal to content him. Locke. they might receive Chriſtianity, and to mingle nations ſo re- CES 0 L. Efrranges lade, 

DILNUET, v. /, [oromuet, French.] A ſtately regular dance. | mote mraculoufly, to make one blood and kindred of all peo- F The trouble of a m:iſadventure now and then, Wee 

The tender creature could not lee his tate, ple, and each to have knowledge of him. Spen/er on Ireland, not his innocence or reputation, may be an ill wah! 
With whom ſhe'd danc'd a muiurt lo late. S tepmey. Turnus was to beflain that very day; and ae n teach him more caution. | 

John Prot has the affurance to ſet up tor uminuct dancer, | ed as he was, coul not have engaged him in ſingle combat, | 2, [In law.] Manſlaughter, | © oak 

| Spectator, Ne 308, | unleſs his hurt had been miracutcufly healed, Dryden, \ MiSADVE'NTURED, adj. {from miſadenture.} Untettal 

Mi x unt. 1. . 2 Mik A' culousx ESS. . /. [from mraculos.) The ſtate of From forth the fatal loins of theſe two toes, 

1. [With printers. A ſmall fort of printing letter. being effected by miracle; ſuperiority to natural power. | A pair of ſtarcroſt lovers take their lite; 

2. [Wün mulicians, } A note of flow time, two of which { MIRADOR. u. /. {Spanith, from nr, to look. ] A balcony; Whole miſaduentur d piteous overthrows 1al. . 
anake © fembrict, as two crotchets make a minum; two a gallery whence ladies tee ſnews. 4s Do with their death bury their parents ttrite. F ST 
quavers a crotehet, and two femiquavyers a quaver. Bailey, | Mican time your valiant ton, who had before _IMisapvr'stD. a. [mis and adwijed,] II direcicg. 

Oh, he's the courageous captain of compliments; he figits] Gain'd fame, rode round, to ev'ry mirador ; Misa MED. adj.” [mis and aim. ] Not aimed right 
as you ting nick tongs, kceps time, diſtance, and proportion; | Beneath each lady's ftand a ſtop he made, | | The idle ſtroke enforcing turious way, 
reſts his ui, one, two, and the third in your Benn, And boveing, oe 4 th' applauſes which they paid. Dryden. Miſſing the mark of his maimed ſight, . 
; : ; Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. | MIRE. 2. /. [zer, Dutch.] Mud; dirt at the bottom of Did fall to ground. Fay * a 

NIN VITE. =. Lee, Latin, Small; little; fiender; | water. Mi'sANTHROPE. 2. J. [miſanthrope, Fr. pre Ir 

{mall in bulk; tmail in contequence, Ile his rider from her lofty ſteed MisA'NTHROPOS. a A hater of man“ ind. ale hen. 
Some aue philoſophers pretend, Would have caſt down, and trod in dirty ire. Fairy Q, I am miſanthropos, and hate mankind. Salt 
That wich our days our pains and 232 end. Denh. Here's that, which is too weak to be a ſinner, honeſt wa- Alas, poor dean! his only ſcope 

Such an unvertal ſupermtendency has the eye and hand of ter, which ne'er left man i' th re. Shak. Timon of Athens, Was to be held a miſanthrope; 
Providence over all, even the molt ninute and inconfiderable I'm Ralph himlelt, your truſty ſquire, This into gen'ral — drew him. 


— 
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Into {mall parts the wond'rous ſtone divides I appeal to any man's reaſon, whether it be not better that! Hatred of mankin 103 Hos. 
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S 


Rogers's Sermons. 


Ty MISAPPLY'. WV, A. [ 7285 and apply.1) To apply to Wrong 


pur! Oles. : a 1 > N 
l Virtue itſelf turns vice, being miſapplied, 


And vice ſometime by acuon's dignihed. Shakeſpeare. 


Tue holy treaſure was to be reterved, and iffued tor hol 


uſes, and But mijappiied to any other ends. Hobel. 
5 


He that kno vs, chat whitencls is the name of that colour 
he nas obſerved in {now, will not mijapply that word as long 


a he retams that idea. : x Locke. 
T; \[1$APPREHEND. PV. 4. Luis and apprehend.) Not to un- 

114 

deritand rigutiy. 


That your calonings may loſe none of their force by my 
apprebending or murepretenting them, I ſhall give the 
7 0 


ali | Ars 
cher YOUr a1 gUMCINS, oct. 


MiSAPPREHE'NSION. # f. [725 and apprehenſion.) Miltake ; | 


wot right apprehennon. 


Ii is a gvod degree of knowledge to be acquainted with 
the cauies of. our ignorancè: and what we have to lay under | 
this Mad, Wil equally concern Our 2 ee =xAapy and And wir the people but a herd contus'd, 
| 1 . anille's Scep/is. 

Tuts asc RLT BE. V. a. [mis and aſcribe.] Lo aſeribe talſely. 

That may be ,z/u/cribed to art which is the bare produc- : 


errors. G 


tion of natuse. : 5 
T1 MiSASSIGN. V. 4 015 and agu. ] To aſſign erroncouſly. 
We have not m2/a//igued the caule of this phenomenon. 


be aalcemiy 3 not to ſuit. 


Fither the has a potlibulity in that which I think impoſhble, 


or elle impolſible loves need not miſbecome 8 Setney, | I mult acquit myſelt ot the prelumption of having lent my 
What to the 1 from England? | name to recommend any mi/cellanes or works of other men. 
=Scorn and defiance, flight regard, contempt, 5 3 Sized : Pope. 
And any thing that may not mybecome LET | When they have join'd their pericranies, 
The mighty tender. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. Out ſkips a book or 277/cellanies, Swift, 


That boats which lads get amongſt their play-fellows, 
has fuch a imxlure of rudeners and am ill-turn'd confidence, 


that thoſe becoming and diſingenuous ways of ſhitting in 
the world watt be unlearned to make way tor better piin- 
ciples. | 5 ( 
Portius, thou may'ſt rely upon my conduct; 
Thy tatner will not act what mrfbecomes him. 
MiS3EGO'T. $4 « [ begot or begotten with mis. ] Untaw- 
MisBEGO TTEN. S fully or irregularly begotten, | 


beats 


Contaminated, bate, 


nd iſbegotten blood, I tpill of thine. - Shak. Henry VI. 


To bring man- flaughter into form, ſet quarrelling 

Upon the head of valour; which, mdeed, 

bs valour got, and came into the world 
When ſects and factions were but newly born. 


. | Shakeſpeare. 


The miſbegotten infant grows, 
And, ripe tor birth, diſtends with deadly throes 
The Fvelling rind, with unavailing ſtrite, 


Jo leave the wooden womb, and puſhes into life, Dryd-s, 
T;MiSBEHA vk. v. . [ms and bebave.} To act ill or . 


properly. | 4 | 
Mis 15 nav ED. adj. [mis and behaved.) Untaught; ul-bred; 
uncivil. | | | | 
Happineſs courts thee in her beſt array; 
But, like a miſbebav'd and ſullen wench, _ 
Thou-pout' 7 
Mi:3844a"ViOUR. 2. f. Inis and behaviour.) Ill conduct; 
bad practice. BT 85 2 
Ihe iſbe ha viour of particular perſons does not at all af- 
fe&t their cauſe, ſince a man may act laudably in ſome re- 
lpects, who does not ſo in others. 

W na. ſ. [mis and belie. J Falſe religion; a wrong 
dellet. 3 


MISBELYEVER. u. /. [mis and believer.) One that holds a 


tale retigion, or believes wrongly. ; 
es, if I drew it with a curtt intent 

To take a miſbeliever to my bed, HELMS 

It mult be fo. | Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


7 MISCA'LCULATE. v. a. [rs and calculate.) To reckon 


wrong. 


Atter all the care J have taken, there may be, in ſuch a 


multitude of aſlages, ſeveral miſquoted, miſinterpreted, and 

nitalculated 85 Arbuthnot on Coins. 
!NMISCA'L, . a. [mis and call. ] To name amproperly. 

My heart will ſigh when I miſcal it ſo. Shak. Rich. II. 

The third act, which connects propoſitions and deduceth 

conclulons from them, the ſchools call diſcourſe ; and we 

thall not ical it if we name it reaſon. 

TI What you aziſeal their folly is their care. 

SCARRIAGE, 75 Luis and Tas of. 
. Unhappy event of our undertaking ; failure; ill conduct. 


Dryden. 


Ace, nor prevent vengeance for former z!/carriages. 


When a counſellor, to fave himſelf, 
Would lay miſcarriages upon his prince, 
'xpoling him to publick rage ant hate 3 

» lis an act as infamoufly baſe, 
5 Bout a common toldicr ſculk behind, 


nd thruſt his general in the front of war. Dryden. 


1 the neglect or abuſe of the liberty he had, to examine | 
= would really make for his happineſs, miſleads him, the | 


„ 
®&Fiages that follow on it mult be imputed to his own 
icction. 8 5 Locke, 
* 3 part of that time which the inhabitants of the tor- 
ny = nad to ſpare, and whereof they made fo ill uſe, 
* ferns a he in digging and plowing z and thc excets 
was; uity which contributed ſo much to their miſcarriages, 
retracted and cut of, Weoodward's Nat. Hift, p. ii. 
1 Vour cures aloud you tell, 
witty your miſcarriages conceal. Garth's Diſpenſat. 
! 11 alas! will he appear in that awful day, when even 
ence? and miſcarr:ages of the righteous ſhail not be 
Do though the mercy of God be magnified in their 
t Abortic: 755 Rogers's Sermons, 
on; act of bringing forth before the time. : 
aud ah muſt be flying and deaih, as well as miſcarriages 
mous; tor there died many women with child, 
| Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
Y. D. 2. [mis and carry.}] , 
n I to have the intended event z not to ſucceed ; to 
heed a enterpriſe ; not to reach the effect intended. 
evi ac e. heard of Frederick, the great ſoldier, who 
Our 6 ea? Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Mcaſure.. 
Tm. * man is certainly mcarried. Shakeſpeare. 
It avs uded he ſhall be protector? 
ut la tetermin'd, not concluded yet: 
: tmukt be if the king i carry. 
__ Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
If you miſcarry, 


7 Misea's R 
. Jo fail; 
* 


\ppLICA'TION. 1. J. [mis and afplicaticn.] Application 


The incittinction of many in the community of name, or 
\þ/ication ot the act ot one unto. another, hath made 
x | Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. v. 
The vigilance of thoſe who preſide over theie charittes is 
mary, that perſons difpoſed to do good can entertain 


e. 


4 * Co 


7: Mis DECO ME. V. a. {mis and became. ] Not to become; to 


Addiſtn a 3 


Your words have taken ſuch pains, as it they labour'd 


it upon thy fortune and thy love. Shakeſpeare. 


Addijon's Freebolder. | 


Glans Sceſ. 


. Alolutions of future reforming do not always ſatisfy þ 


Kine Charles. 


Your buſineſs of the world hath ſo an end, 
And machtnation cceates, 


maturity, and others which have Heil. Acliliſou. 

No wonder that this expedient ſhould ſo often πτꝗ 

which requires o much art and genius to arrive at any per- 

tection in ic. . Sewijr's Miceii. 
2. Jo have an abortion. „ 

Givethema carrying womb and dry breaſts,” Hoſea. 

So many politick conceptions to elaborately formed and 


the ine, 2:2/carry and prove ubortive. South's Sermons, 
His wite z:1Jcarried; but the abortion proved a female fe- 
tus. Pope aud Arbuthriot's Mart. Scrib. 

You have proved vourſeſf more tender of another's ein- 
brios, than the fondeſt mothers are of their own; tor vou 
have preterved every thing that I carried of. Pepe: 

NMUSCELLA'NE, 1 /. | mifectionens, Lat, This is corrupted in- 
to rꝛgſtliu, or Maſiliu.] Mixed corn: as wheat and rye. 

It is thought to be of uſe to make ſome ine in corn; 
as if vou tow a few beans with wheat, your wheat will be 
the better. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, NY 670. 

MISCELLA'NFOUS, ads. [pmjcellanens, Lat.] Mingled; com- 
poted of various kinds. 5 
Being mijcellancaus in many things, he is to be received 


— 


ſome, and without offence be unbelic ved in many. Browne, 


Auiſcollamtbus rabble, who extol 
Things vulgar, and well weigh'd ſcarce worth the praiſe, 
| Milton's Parat Regained, b. in. 
MISCELLANEOUSNESS. 1. /. {from ie,. Compo- 
ſition of various kinds. 1 
MISCELLANY. adj. [miſcellzneus, Latin.] Mixed of va- 
nous kinds, 3 
The power of Spain conſiſteth in a veteran army com- 
pounded of Miſcelluny ſorces of all nations. Bacon, 
Mr'SCELLANY. A. /. A mals tormed out of various kinds, 


count of, | 
Men miſcaft their days; for in their age they deduce the 
Lord wherein they were born. _.... Proxwn's Falgar Errours. 
MI1SCHAKCE, u. 5 [mis and chance.] III luck; ill fortune; 

mistortune; miſhap, | 5 
The Lady Cecropia ſent him to exeuſe the ii chance of her 
beaits ranging in that dangerous fort, Stdney, b. 1. 
Extreme dealing had driven her to put herfelf with a great 
lady, by which occation ſhe had (tumbled upon tuch m/e 
chances as were little for the honour of her fanuly,  Stlney. 

View thele letters, full of bad πν . 
France is revolted. f 
1 Sleep rock thy brain, 

And never come miſchance between us twain. R 
5 © FO Shakeſpeare. 
Nothing can be a reaſonable ground of defpiting man 


but ſome fault chargeable upon him; and nothing can be a 


otherwiſe, it is a man's unhappinets, his -27/chazee or cala- 
mity, but not his fault. South's Sermons, 
MYSCHIEF. z. ſ. {meſcbef}, old FrenchJ77J 
1. Harm; hurt; whatever 1s ill and injurioufly done. 
VO he law in that caſe puniſheth the thought; tor better 
is a miſchi than an inconvenience. Spenjer on Ireland. 
| Come, you murth'ring miniſters! 5 8 
Wherever in your ſightlefs ſubſtances | REO, ö 
BE, Fog aut 23 
You wait on nature's ,,u Q.  Shate/peare's Macbeth. 
Thy tongue deviſeth mmfchrefs, . 
Was che cauſe of 27ſch:zf, or the man, 
Whoſe lawleſs luk the fatal war began? Dryden's An. 
Come not thou with mi/chief-maring beauty, | 
To interpoſe between us, look not on him. 
2, IIl-conſequence; vexatious affair, 


Rowe. 


| enemy; but the miſchicf was, theſe allies would never allow 

that the common enemy was ſubdued. $i}. 

{| To MISCHIEF. v. a. [from the noun. ] To hurt; to harm; 
to injure. 

If the greateſt inward heat be not ſweetened by meckneſs, 
or not governed by prudence, can it bring to our fouls any 
benefit? rather it zn:/chizfs them. Sprat's Sermons. 

M1'sCHIEFMAKER. B. /. [from miſchief and made.] One 
who cauſes miſchief, a 
| Mr'scHtEvous. adj. [from miſchizf.] TEE I 
1. Harmful; hurtful ; deitructivez noxious 5 pernicious 3 in- 
juriousz wicked, | ; 
; This falſe, wily, doubling diſpoſition, is intolerably miſ- 
chicco to ſociety. 1 : South's Sermons. 

I'm but a halt-ſtrain'd villain yet; 5 
But mongrel miſchievous. ; Diyden. 
He had corrupted or deluded moſt of his ſervants, telling 

them that their maſter was run mad; that he had diſinhe- 
rited his heir, and was going to ſettle his eltate upon a pa- 
riſh- boy; that if he did not look after their maſter, he would 
do tome very miſchie vous thing. Arbuthnot's Hift. of J. Bull. 
2. Spiteful; malicious. 


fully; wickedly. 
Nor was the cruel deſtiny content i 

To ſweep at once her life and beauty too; 

But like a harden'd felon took a pride 

To work more mijchievoufly flow, 

And plunder'd firſt, and then deſtroy'd. Dryden. 
MrsCHIEVOUSNESS. 2. /. {from miſchievous] Huriful- 
nels ; perniciouſneſs; wickednels, 

Compare the harmleffnets, the tenderneſs, the modeſty, 
and the ingenuous pliableneſs, which is in youth, with the 
miifabieouſraſs, the ſlynels, the craft, the impudence, the 
talſhood, and the confirmed obſtinacy found in an aged, 
long- practiſed ſinner. South's Sermons. 
M1'SCIBLE. adj. {from iſceo, Latin, ] Poſſible to be min- 

leq, . — 
n Acid ſpirits are ſubtile liquors which come over in difti]- 
lations, not inflammable, iſcible with water. Arbuthnot. 
| MISC1TA'TION. 2. /. {us and citation.] Unfair or falſe 

quotation, 3 3 WER: 

Being charged with miſcitation and unfair dealing, it was 
requiſite to ſay ſonicthing; for honeſty is a tender point. 

Colliers View of the Stage. 

To Mi'sSCITE. v. a. [mis and cate.) Lo quote wrong. 
MirscLAIu. 755 Inis and claim. ] Mittaken claim, 

Error, miſclaim, and forgetfülneis, become ſuitors for 
ſome remiſſion ot extreme rigour. HBacon. 
MiscoururarIoR. 2. . [mis and computation.) Faile 
reckoning. - 2 ; 

It was a general misfortune and miſromputation of that 
time, that the party had ſo good an opinion of their own re- 
patation and intereſt, ; Clarendon. 
To Mis coNCEIVE. v. a. [mis and conceive.] Lo mis- 


JET) 


account not from the day of their birth, hut the year of our 


fault that is not naturally in a_mun's power to. prevent ; 


States call in forcizners to afſiſt them againſt a common 


| 


Mr'sCHIEVOUSLY. adv. [from miſchief.) Noxiouſiy; hurt- | 


wrought, and grown at Jengih ripe tor a delivery, do yet, in 


with ſuſpicion; for uch as amats. all relations muſt err in | 


To MisCA'ST, v. a. [mis and caſt.] To take a wrong ac- | 


ali Ui. 2. 


| Shahefþ. King Lear, | 
Sweet Baflanio, my {hips have all ice, my creditors 
grow cruel, my eſtate is very low. Shak, Merchant of. 
I could mention ſome projets which I have brought to 


1 


MISCONDUCT, z. J. [mis and conduct. 


Shakefpenre's Henry VI. P. i. 


MISDEMEANOR. . /. ¶ mis und demean. 


Miscoxct rr. 
Miscosc ETON. S E 


miſconſtrued and defamed by à party. ä 
MiSCONTINUANCE. #.f. Inis and continuance.) Cellation ; 


MISCRE'ATED. 


judge; to have a falſe notion of. 


MIS 


% * 5 5 2 | ; 8 * . * 
1 de falſe Vi hiſpers, breeding hidden fears, 
2reak gentle fleep with zijconcerved doubt. 
Our endeavour 
whom we contend 
cauſes of thole thin 
heretotore, they mijconceived; Eooker, b. v 
VT; A „* * , 75 7 J 4 . : y | N 
Miſconcei de Joan of Are hath been 
A virgin from her tender infancy. Sfabeſp. Henry VI. 
1. /. Lais and cnceit, and co vet yptiom. 0 
dh alle opinion; wrong notion. | 
'> * OY Sho. n ” wo” * * . , 
Ihe other which inſtead ot it we are required to accept, 


Stenfer. 


1s only by error and iſconceit named the ordinance of Je- 


{us Chriſt; no one proof as yet brought forth, whereby it 
way clearly appear to be jo in very deed. Boller. 
It cannot be thut our knowledge ſhould be other than an 
heap of z2ifcorception anderior. Glanville"s Scepfis. 
Great ervors and dangers refult out of a miſconcoptun ot 
names of things, : 


H arvey on Conumpti 


* #7 
HS, 


It will be a great ſatisfaction to ſee thoſe pieces of moit 


ancient hittory, which have been chiefly prefervec in Scrip- 
tre, confirmed anew, and treed from thoſe m?/concefriicns 
or milrepretentations Which made them fit uncaly upon the 
pris even of the beſt men.  Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


management, 
Tucy areindutiriouſly proclaimed and aggravated by ſuch 
as are guilty or innocent of the ſame ſlips or iH] n in 
heir own behaviour; Addijon's Spe ator, NY 256. 

It highly concerned them to reflect, how great obligations 
both the memory of their paſt »2/condadt, and their preſent 
advantages, laid on them, to walk with care and eircum- 


tpecuon, Rogers's Sermons. 


To MISCONDU'CT,. wv. a: [zzis and condu#.] Lo manage 


amils; to curry on Wrong, 


M1SCONJECTURE, 2. J. Luis and confecture.] A wrong. 


gueſs... | | 

J hope they will plauſibly receive our attempts, or can- 

didly correct our »7/ronjectures, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
l 


guefs Wrong. | 


+ 


To MISCONJE'CTURE, wv. a. [mis and conjerfare.] To 


MisCONSTRU'CTION. . /. [mis and conſtruction.] Wrong 


1 of words or things. a 
It pleas'd the King his mitter very lately 
To ſtrike at me upon his miſcorflrution, | 
When he confunct, and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, 
Tript me behind. Shakeſpeare's King Lean. 
Others conceive the literal acceptation to be a mſcon- 
ſirufticn of the ſymbolical expreflion. Browr's Vulg.” Err. 


Thole words were very weakly inferted where they are ſo 


liable to iſconſtructiou. Stilling fleet, 


To MISCO N SHK UE. v. a. [mis and conſtruc.] To inter- 


Piet wrong, | 


That which by right expoſition buildeth up Chrittian 


faith, being -2i/confirued brecdeth error; between true and 
tulte conſtruction the ditterence reaſon mult thew. Hooker. 
_ We would have had you heard | | 
The manner and the purpoſe of his treaſons; 
Flat you might well have ſignified the lame 
Unto the citizens, who, haply, m: | 


lay : 
Miſcanſtrue us in him. | Thaleſdeare's Richard III. 


Many ot the unbelieving Ifraclites would have _ 


NRrued this ftoty of mankind. 
Do not, great Sir, miconſirae his intent, 
Nor call rebellion what was prudent care, | 
Io guard himſelf by neceſſary war. Dryden's Aurengx. 
A virtuous emperor was much afflicted ts find his actions 


Raleigh, 


intermiſſion. f a 


To Mis cOoUNSEL. v. a. [mis and counſel.) To adviſe wrong. 


Every thing that is begun with reaſon 
Will come by ready means unto his end, 
But things miſcounſeled mult needs milwend, 


To reckon wrong. 


Mi'SCREANCE. 2. f. [from meſereance or meſcrotuance, ſu- 
M1'SCREANCY. 


ſpicion, French. ] Unbeliet; falle faith; 
adherence to a 1. lie religion. 8 
It thou wilt renounce thy miſcreance, 
And my true liegeman yield thyſelt tor ay, 
Lite will I grant thee for thy valiance. Shenſer. 
The more utual cauſes of deprivation are murther, nian- 
ſlaughter, hereſy, miſcreancy, atheiſm, ſimony. Apliffe. 


MISCREANT. 2. /. { meſcreant, French,! _ 
1. One who holds a falic faith; one who believes in falſe gods. 


_ Thetr prophets juſtly condemned them as an adulterous 


ſeed, and a wicked generation of mnifcreants, which had for- 


ſaken the living God, Hooker, b. v. 


2. A vile wretch, 


Now, by Apollo king, 
Thou ſwear'lt thy gods in vain. 3 
20 vaſſal! riſcreant! Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Tt extraordinary lenity proves ineffectual, thoſe nſcreanta 


ought to be made ſenſible that our conſtitution is armed with 


force. 


Addifin's Freeholder, Ne 50, 


M1SCRE'ATE. 7740 [ mis and created.] Formed unnatu- 


rally or illegitimately ; made as by a blun- 
der of nature. | glee? T7; 
Then made he head againſt his enemies, 1 
And Ymner ſlew or Logris miſcreate. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Eſtſoons lie took that miſcreated fair, 9 
And that falſe other ſprite, on whom he ſpread 
A ſeeming hody of the ſubtile air, 
| ; God crbid, my lord, CET ns 
That you ſhould faſhion, wreſt, or bow your reading; 
With opening titles iſcreate, whoſe ri 


Spenſer. 


E . 
Suits not in native colours with the truth Shaxeſpeare. 
MtsD&'eD. 2. f. [mis and decd.] Evil action. 


| O God, . 
If thou wilt be preng's on my miſdeed;, . 
Vet execute thy wrath on me alone. SH. Rich, III. 
Evils which our own iſcdleedt have wrought, Milton. 
Chas'd from a throne, abandon'd, and exil'd 
For foul miſdeeds, were puniſhments too mild. Dryden. 


To MISDE'EM. v. &. [mis and deem.) To judge ill of; ta 


miſkake, = 
All unweeting an enchanter bad 
His ſenſe abus' d, and made him to miſdleem : 
My loyalty, not ſuch as it did ſeem. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
| elides, were we unchangeable in will, — 
And of a wit that nothing could ideen. 0 
Equal to God, whoſe wiſdom thineth ſtill 
And never errs, we might ourlelves eſteem. 


From trailty 
And want of wiſlom, you, that beſt ſhould teach us, 
Have niſtercon'd yourſelf, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Offence; ill bena- 
viour; ſomething leſs than an atrocious crime. 

The houſe of commons have only power to cenſure the 
members of their own houſe, in point cf election or ue 
meanours, in or towards that boulk. Bacon. 

It is no real diſgrace to the church merely to loſe her pri- 


vileges, but to forfeit them by her fault or niſUrmeanor. South, 


Theſe could never have touched the head, or lopyed tlie 
ſource of theſe unhappy miſfemcencrs, for which the puniſh- 
ment was font. Mooderara. Natural Fillory, p. ii. 

7 N „s UE YO TION, 


1s not 10 much to overthrow them with 
z. as to yield them jult and reatonulbie 
gs, Which, tor want ot due coniider ation 


Ill behaviour; ill | 


Addiſon. | 


. Spenſer. 
To MiscO'UNT. wv. 4. [meſcounter, French; mis and count.} 


Davies, 
To MISDEME'AN, vv. a. [miſand demean.] To behave ill. 
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NI pro riOR. mn. fe [mis and devotion.) Miſtaken piety. 


$liSbiiitT. nf. 


To MUSDISTINGUISH. V. 4. [mis and diftinguyb.)] To 


To Mis Do. v. „. To commit faults. 


MisDO'ER. 7. /. (trom miſdo.] An oftender ; a criminal; a 


To MisDO'UBT. wv. &. [mis and doubt.] To ſuſpect of de- 


MtsnO'UBT. 2. /. [ms and doub?.} 
. Zulpicion of crime or CLANS, 


AIS. 1. J. (French. ] Tue. Law term. | 
To MiSEMPLO'Y. L. 4. {nts and employ. ] To uſe to wrong | 


MISEMPLOYMENT. 2. /. [275 and employment} Improper. 


MI SER. . /. [miſer, Latin. 


1. A wretched perion ; one overwhelmed with ealamity. 


_ miſer now delpairing ; neither be afraid to appear before her, | 


2, A wretch; a mean fellow. 


MrI'SERABLE. adj. [mierable, French; riſer, Latin.] 


3. Culpavly partmomous; {tingy. . 


M1S 


A place, where mifdevotion frames 
A thouſand prayers to ſaints, whole very names 
Ihe church knew not, heav'n knows not yet. 
e. and det.) vs 7 food. 
A dropty through his fleth did flow, : 
Which by mi/diet daily greater grew. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
make wrong diſtinctions. 


diſtinguich where we ſhould not, it may not be denied that 
we niſeliſtinguiſbd. Hooker, b. ili. 


To MtsDO'. vv. g. Louis and do.] To do wrong; to commit | M1SFO'RTUNE. . J. Luis and fartune.] Calamity; ill luck; 


2 crime; to offend. 
Afford me place to ſhe what recompence : 
 T'wards thee I intend for what I have z:iſcone. Milton. 


Try the erring foul 

Not wilfully iin, but unaware | : 
Mifled. Paradliſe Regained, b. i. 
The worſt is, to think ourſelves ſate ſo long as we Keep 
our injuries from the knowledge of men, aud out of our own 
view, vithout any awe of that all-feeing ye that obterves 
all our miſdoings, L. Vſtrange. 
| I have mzdoe, and I endure the ſmart, | 
Loth to acknowledge, but more Joth to part. Dryden. 

maletactor. ; ; | 5 
Were they not contained in duty with a fear of law,which 
inflicteth ſharp puniſhments to 227/doers, no man ſhould en- 
joy any thing. Spenſer on Ireland. 


ceit or danger. 4 c : 
It the only miſdoubted me, I were in heaven; for quickly 
I would bring ſutticient allurance. Stdaey, b. 11. 
I do not miſdoubt my wife, but I would be loth 19 turn 
them both together; a man may be too confident. Shakeſp. 
The bird that hath been lined in a buſh, _ 
With trembling wings -/doubtethev* ry buſh ; 
And J, the 85 male to one {weet bird, 
Have now the tatal object in my eye, | W 
Where my poor young was lim'd, was caught, and kill'd, 
Px Shakeſpeare's Heary VI. P. iii. 
Ik you m7/donbe me that I am not ſhe, | es 
I know not how I thall aflure you farther. Shakeſpeare. 
To believe his wiles my truth can move, 
Is to iſagubt my reaſon, or my love. 


| Dryden. 


Ile cannot ſo preciſely weed this land, 
As his mdoubts pretent occutiong; - 
Is toes are lo enrooted with his friends, 
"that, plucking to untix an enemy, 


York, ſteel thy fearful thoughts, E | 
And change mydozht to reſolution. Shakejþ. Henry VI. 
ID = 

purpoles. OY 

Their frugal ſathers gains they 2::/c-nploy, 5 
And turn to point and pcarl, and ev'ry female toy. Dryd. 
Some taking things upon trutt, % oy their power by 
lazily enſlaving their minds to the dictates of others. Locke, 
That vain and foolith hope, which is f⁴ÿνiu eyed on tem- 
poral obieëts, produces many forruws., Adz/on's 28 
They grew diſtolute and prophane; and by miſermploying | 
the advantages which God had thrown into their lap, pro- 
voked him to withdraw them. Atterbury. 


application. ES . 
An improvident expence, and miemployment of their time 
and taculties. Hale s Origin of Mankind, 


Do not diſdain to carry with you the woeful words of a 


bearing the baſe title of the ſender. Sidney, b. ii. 
[ with that it may not prove {ome ominous foretoken of | 


misfortune to have met with ſuch a ier as I am. Sidney. | 


Fair fon of Mars, that ſeek with warlike {poll 
And great atchievements, great yourſelt to make, 
Vouchſate to ſtay your ſtecd for humble znijer's lake. Spenſ.. 


Decrepit miſer! bale, ignoble wretch! 
am detcended of a gentler blood: Shakefp. Henry VI. 
3. A wretch covetous to „ one who in wealth makes 
himſelt miſerable by the fear of poverty. 
hough ſhe be dearer to my ſoul than reſt 
To weary pilgrims, or to mi/ers gold, 
Rather than wrong Caſtalio I'd forget her. 
Ko filver ſaints by dying mers g1v'n, 
Here brib'd the rage of ill-requited Heav'n; 
But ſuch plain roots as piety could raile, = 
And only vocal with the Maker's praiſe. Pope. 


1. Unhappy ; calamitous; wretched. 
O nation miſerable, _ 
With an untitled tyrant, bloody tcepter'd! = 
When ſhalt thou ſee thy wholetome days again? Shakeſp. 
Moſt iſerable is the deſire that's glorious. SHA Lb. 
What's more myerable than diſcontent? Shakeſpeare, 


It is probable that there will be a future ſtate, and then 


how ni, ie is the voluptuous unbeliever left in the lurch! 

| | | South's Sermons. 
What hopes delude thee, miſerable man? Dryd, An. 

2. Wietched; worthleſs. 


Miſerable comforters are ye all. Job, XVI. 2. 


KMIISERABLENESS, u. ſ. [from vniſerable.] State of miſery. 
MIL SERABLY. adv. | trom miſerable.} | | 
1. Unhappily; calamitouſly. | | 
Of the five employed by him, two of them quarrelied, one 
of which was ſlain, and the other hanged for it; the third 
drowned himſelf ; the fourth, though rich, came to beg his 
bread; and the fifth was iſerably ſtabbed to death. South. 
2, Wretchedly; meanly, | 
As the loyeT hear you makes me thus invite you, ſo the 
{ame love makes me aſhamed to bring you to a place, where 
vou ſhall be ſo, not {poken by ceremony but by truth, i- 
{rrably entertained. S$7tney, b. ii. 
4. Covetoutly, | Ainſworth, 
MIS ERV. 1. f. [miſeria, Latin; miſere, French. 
1. Wretchedneſs; unhappinels. | 
My heart is drown'd with grief, 
My body round engirt with 2z7/ery.  Shakefp. Henry VI. 
 Hoppingls, in its full extent, is the utmoſt pleature we are 
capable of, and nie the utmoſt pain. Locke. 
2. Calamity; misfortune; caule of miſery. 
When we our betters {ee hearing gur woes, 
We lcarcely think our ni ies dur toes, Shakeſpeare, 
The gods from heav'n {ſurvey the fatal (trite, 
And mourn the niſeries of human lite. Dryden's /En. 
3. {From miſer.} Covetouſneſs; avarice, Not in uſe. 
He look'd upon things precious, as they were 
The common muck o th” world: he coveis leſs 


Donne, | MISESTE EM. . /. [mis and Hm.] Dilregard z flight. 
To MISFA'SHION. wv. a. { mis and faſbiuu. To form wrong. 


| MiSGO'VERNMENTT. 2. T [nis and 
II. II adminittration of publick affairs. 

ile doch untaiten ſo and ſhake a friend. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. | 

2. Irrelolution; helſitation. „ 


MIS 


Ina fabrick of forty thouſand pounds charge, I wiſk thirty | 
pounds laid out before in an exact model; tor a little ferry 
may ealily breed ſome ablurdity of greater charge. Wottun, 


A thing in reaſon impotlible, thorough their.47rsaſhroned 
reconcelt, appeared unto them no lefs certain, than it nature 
ad written it in the very foreheads ot. all the creatures ot 


His monſtrous ſcalp down to his teeth it tore, 
And that ni med thape miſ- ſhaped more. Spenſer. 
want of good fortune. | | 

Fortune thus *gan ſay, miſery and misfortune is all one, 

And of misfortune, fortune hath only the gitt. Sue. 

What world's delight, or joy of living ſpcech, 
Can heart ſo plung'd in ſea of torrows deep, 


Conſider why the change was wrought, 
You'll find it his ”75forture, not his fault. Adaddiſon. 
To MIiSGI VE. wv. g. [mi and give.] To fill with doubt; to 
deprive of confidence. It is uted always with the reciprocal 
pronoun. 5 ; 8 
As Henry's late preſaging propheſy : 1 
Did glad my heart with hope of this young Richmond; 
So duth my heart zz/give me in thee conflicts 
Wnat may befal him to his harm or ovrs. Shakeſpeare. 
This is ſtrange! Who hath got the right Anne? © 
Iy heart nisi, me. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Vet oft his heart divine of tomething ill, | 
Miſgave him. 3 ö Milton. 
It a conſcience thus qualified and informed, be not the 
mealure by which a man may take a true eſtimate ot his ab- 
ſolution, the ſinner is left in the plunge of infinite doubts, 
ſuſpicions, and 2Ygivings, both as to the meatures of his 
preſent duty, and tlie final iſſues of his future reward. South, 
His heart 2ifgave him, that theſe were ſo many meeting- 
houtes; but, upon communicating his tuſpicions, I toon. 


made him eaſy. Addiſon's Frecholder, Ne 47. 


adminiſter untaithtully. _ „ | 
Solyman charged him bitterly, that he had m7ſgoverned 

the (tate, and inverted his treaſures to his own private ule, 
| | Knolles's Hijtory of the Turks. 


Rude, 7#Jeovern'd hands, trom window tops, 


Thy mule too long tlumbereth in ſorrowing, 
Lulled atleep through love's ons eee 
government.) 


* 


Spenſer, 


Men lay the blame of thoſe evils whereof they know not 
2. I!] management. 


ciplined, as to leave them unfurniſhed of {kill to ſpend their 


There is not chaſtity enough in language 
Without otfence to utter them: thus, pretty lady, a 
I am ſorry for thy much miſgovernment.  Shakeſbeare. 


ꝛuiſguidancè from the tun which we lie under in reſpect of 
Eaſter, and the moveable fealts. Halder on Time. 

Whoſoever deceives a man, makes him ruin himſelf; and 
by cauſing an error in the great guide of his actions, his judg- 
ment, he caules an error in his choice, the anfguidance of 


the wrong way, | 
Hunting after arguments to make good one fide of a 
queſtion, and wholly to negle&t thoſe which favour the other, 
is wiltully to zzz7uide the underitanding; and is ſo far from 
giving truth its due value, that it wholly debaſes it, Locke. 
M1ij51uided prince! no longer urge thy fate, 


Is pride, the never-failing vice of tools. 


| ohe. 
Misus P. 2. J. Ln and hap.] Ill chance; ill luck; cala- | 


mity. 


of Macedon his cout, I ſhould too much fill your ears with 
ſtrange horrours. 


Since we are thus far entered into the conſideration of her 
miſhaps, tell me, have there been any more ſuch tempeits 
wherein ſhe hath thus wretchediy been wrecked? Spenſer. 
Sir Knight, take to you wonted ſtrength, | 
And matter theſe 7z/baps with patient might. Fairy Q. 
Rome's readielt champions, repoie you here | 

Secure from worldly chances and i ; 
Ek: | t cannot be 

But that ſucceſs attends him: if mbap, 

Fre this he had return'd, with fury driv'n 
By his avengers ; ſince no place like this + 
Can fit his punithment, or your revenge. Nit. Par, Loft; 
If the worſt of all -m;/haps hath fallen, 


| God. | Habe tbell on Providence. | 
It we imagine a difference where there is none, becauſe we To MisFO'RM. wv. a. [ mis and form.] To put in an ill form. 


And heaped with ſo huge amsfortuncs reach? Fairy . 


To M1SGO'VERN. v. a. [mis and govern.} To governill; to 


M1$GO'VERNED. adj. [from mijpovern.] Rude; uncivilized. 


Threw duſt and rubbiſh on King Richard's head. Shakefp. | 
| M1ISGO'VERNANCE. n.f. Li andgevernance. ] Irregularity. | 


Men are miſerable, if their education hath been ſo undiſ- | 
time; but molt miſerable, if ſuch 2w7ſgovernment and unſkil- 


_ fulnels make them fall into vicious company. Taylor, | 
3. Irregularity; inordinate behaviour. „ 


Mt1SGU'IDANCE. 1. /. [mis and guldanct.] Falle direction. | 
The Nicene council fixed the equinox the twenty-firtt of | 
March for the finding out of Eaſter; which has cauſed the 


which mult naturally engage him to his deſtruction. South. | 
To MISGU1'DE. v. 4. {ms and guide.] To direct ill; to lead 


To tell you what miſerable mz/Þaps fell to the young prince | 


Sidney, b. ii. | 


aps. Shakeſpeare. | 


XxIS 


To imitate her; but migjoining ſhapes, 
Wild work produces oft, and moſt in dreams. 
I- matching words, and deeds, long pait, gr 1; 
Luther, more miſtaking what he read, 127 
Misjoms the ſacred body with the bread. D 
To NtsSJU'DGE. v. a. Lui, and Judge.) To form q ah, 
nions; to judge ill. 
Where we myjudge the matter, a miſcarriage d: . 
after it; but when we are tranſported by pride our u. pity 
at our own door. 5 OE BE 7 
55 . You mizjudge ; Fraxge, 
You ſee through love, and that deludes your fh. 
As, what is itraight, ſeems crooked through the 8 A 
J ER RE PIES oo OP T7 hy pas 
By allowing himſelf in what is innocent, he brece ge 
to his weak and 25jadging neighbour, Aitoybyy 15 55 
nſenſate! ee 

Too long misjudging have I thought thee wit 

But ſure releitlets tolly tteels thy breaſt. * 

To MISLAx. H. a. [ mis and lay. J Fo lay ina wron | __ 
Mean time my worthy wife, our arms mijla;' 5 88 

And from beneath my head my {word conver d. 0 „ 
Tue fault is generally millaid upon nature an 
often a complaint of wanc of parts, when the Fane ie A 
want oft a due improvement. | „ Px is 

It the butler be the tell-tale, Hay a ſpoon, fo as he mon. 

never hnd it. ; Fach Rules 70 F. rf 
MISLA'YER, . .. [{rom miflay.} One that puts im the baer, 
place. | N Wh, 
The miſlayer of a mere-ſtont is to blame: hut t. 
judge is the capital remover of land-maiks, when he def, ah 
amils of lands. Bacon'; Es. 
To MisLE AD. . g. [mis and lead.) To guide a Wrong H 
to betray to mitchief or miſtake, DE OO 
Take, oh take thole lips away, 
That fo ſweetly were fortworn ; 
And thoſe eyes, the break of day, 

Lights that do ie d the mvrn. © Shakeſpeare 
585 ; T hoſe we love, OT nes 
That are med upon your coutin's part. Shal/pears 
Poor myied men: your ſtates are yet worthy pity, 85 

If you would hear, and change your frage thin tf, 

Leave to be mad. | Ban. ob 1 

Truſt not to your ſeryants who mi/{ead vr ; it, 

ö ; 5 cn A. Vice 1 Fillers, 
1 LES O thieviſh night, 
Why ſhould'ſt thou but for ſome telonions cad, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ats, 
That Nature hung in heaven, and 611d their lamps 


1 „ 
e. 0459, 


act met 5 
£1 


12e.un'ut 


. 
f.& 


. = *#* + 
11 eee 
Minute: [i * i. 


Wich everlaſting oil, to give due ligut 
To the mijled and lonely traveller ? 
What can they teach and not #:17-ad : 
Ignorant of themſelves, of God much more? 
Thou who halt taught me to forgive the ill, 


Bill | 2. 


It mercy be a piecept of thy will, 
Return that me: cy on thy ſervant's head. Dr den. 
The imagination, which is of ſimple perception, o2t! 
never of itſelf, and directly, iſlead us; vet it is tic dat 
fatal means ot our deception. Glantilles Scepiir, 
Whatever neceſſity determines to the puriuit of ats, 
the fame neceſſity eſtablithes ſuſpenie, and ſcrutiny of each 


the ground, upon publick mygovernmert. Raleigh's Eſſays. | And recompenſe, as friends, the good mifled; 


ſucceſſive deſire, whether the ſatisfaction of it does not inter- 


fere with our true happineſs, and »Jead us from it. Locke, 
Tis hard to ſay, if greater want of kill 

Appcar in writing or in judging ill: 

But of the two leſs dang'rous is th' offence 


MisSLE'aDER. u. /. [from 7:iHead.) One that leads to il. 

| When thou doſt hear Jam 2s I havebecr, 

Approach me, and thou ſhalt be as thou walt, 
\ The tutor and the feeder of my riots; 

Till then I banith thee on pain of death, | 

As I have done the reſt of my mifleaders.  Shateſteore, 
They have diſclaimed and abandoned thoſe heretical pl4n- 
taſies touching our Saviour, wherein by their mlcaders they 
had bcen anciently plunged. Brerewwood 04 Laneuagis, 
pleated with; to dillike. | : 

It was hard to ſay, whether he more liked his deings, Of 


Nor tempt the hero to unequal war. Prior. miſliked the effect of his doings. Sys 

Ot all the cauſes which conſpire to blind | Tertullian was not deceived in the nature cf the hd; 
_ Man's erring judgment, and 722/gude the mind, 1 but Aquinas, who iliked this opinion, tollowell a wotle. 
What the weak head with ttrongett biaſs rules, 'S] 5 N EN - Raleigh's Hijtory of th. Mori. 


Judge not the preacher, for he 15 thy judge : 
If thou nlite him, thou conceiv'ſt him not. Herbert, 
MisLI KE. . J. {from the verb.] Diſapprobation, diltalte, 
Setting your ſcorns and your lite ade, 
Tell me ſome reaſon, why the Lady Gray 
Should not become my wile ? | 
Their angry geſtures with mi/{ike ditclotc, 


NMISLTKER. 2. /. [from miſtike.] One that diſapplobcs, 


fair ſpeakers with ſmiling countenancces. 4 
Mrs LEX. u. /. [corrupted from miſceliane.] Mixed cor: % 
wheat and rye. : | „5% nd 
They commonly ſow thoſe lands with wheat, 70 „ 
barley. | Mortimer's Hiſt dh 
To Mr'sLE. v. A. [from mift.] To rain in impcrceptibe dit 
like a thick miſt: gro erly miſtle, | | 


| Ynough, thou mourned haſt, 


Speak; for he could not die unlike himſelf, Denham. 
Cp n. ſ. Ainſw. A low word, A mingle or hotch- 
otch. ED 5 Ny 
To MISIN EER. v. g. [mis and infer.) To infer wrong. 
Neſtorius teaching rightly, that God and man are Ging 
natures, did thereupon π ier, that in Chriſt thoſe natures 
can by no conjunction make one perſon. Hooker, b. v. 


accounts. 
wicked Simon had ⁰,fçrme 
Bid her well beware, 


| Leſt by ſome fair-appcaring good ſurpriz'd, 
She dictate falſe; and ie the will 


gence; falſe accounts. 


Srcatneſs, and ſet on by Miſinformation. South's Sermons 


a wrong ſenſe. 


centeit life traduced. 
ſages miſquoted and myinterpretect. Arbuthmot on Coins 


perly. 


Than myzry itſelf would give. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


To Misix roRM. v. a. Le and inform.} To deceive by falſe 


To do what God exprelsly hath forbid. Milt. Par. Lift. 
Mis1xXFORMA'TION. n.f, [from mijinferm.} Falſe intelli- 


Let not ſuch be diſcouraged as deſerve well, by mi/infor- | MI“s MANAGEMENT. z. ſ. {mis and munagemeni. 
Au, of others, perhaps out ot envy or treachery. Bacon. nagement; ill conduct. 

The vengeance of God, and the indignation of men, will“ I 
join forces againſt an inſulting baſenets, when backed with 


To MI5SINTE'RPRET. v. a. {misandixterpret.) To explain to 


The gentle reader reſts happy to hear the worthieſt works 8 
miſinterpretec!, the cicareſt actions obſcured, and the inno- To MIS MARK. v. a. Canis and mark.] 19 
Ben. Jobnſon. 


Aſter all the care I have taken, there may be teveral paſ- 


The very ſmall drops of a ung rain deſcending tarough 

a freezing air, do each of them ſhoot into one of thoie hgh. 

ed icicles. Greaw's Cl. 6 1 

This cold precipitates the vapours either in Go 

| the vapours more copiouſly aſcent, they are condenſed. 

mifling, or into ſhowers of ſmall run, Falling in nume 

thick, ſmall drops. Derham's Pe- Tic 

In miſting days when I my threſher head, perl. 
With nappy beer I to the burn repair'd. Gay 5 £6" 


Some belonged to a man of great dignity, and not as that To MISLTVE. v. u. {mis and live.] To live in. 
7 2 Mac. iii. 11. 

By no means truſt to your ſervants, who mitlead you, or 
miſinform you; the reproach will lie upon yourſelf. Bacon. 


Should not thilke God, that gave him that go 
Eke cheriſn his child it in his ways he ſtood, 
For if he miſliwe in lewdneſs and luſt, 1 
Little boots all the wealth and the truſt. S, eib. 
0 MI'SMANAGE. v. a. [mis and manage.] To ming 
The debates of moſt princes councils would an tem 
to be mi managed, ſince thoſe who have a great wwe eg 
are not always perfectly knowing in the forms , 


j II ma- 


4 
an 
* 


ö Kites, t! 
t is iſenanagement more than want of 3 ” the 
have realon to complain of in thoſe that differ fro: Lale. 


5 The falls of fav'rites, projects of the great, 
Of old 7uſmanagements, taxations new, Prove 
All neither wholly tale, nor wholly = mark with die 


wrong token. 5 
Things are miſmarked in contemplation 377 | 
. | of application or integrity, Collier on H. 


1 life for want 
an Rede 
h um 


In reaſon's abſence mimick fancy wakes 


, IN, v. a. [mis and joiu.] To join untitly or impro- | To MIS MATCH. v. a. [mis and match.] To * 


ably. 
| | ? What at my years forſaken! had I - - Up 


Mila; - 


"To tire our patience, than fea! our ſenſe. Pipe, 


To MISLIYKE. v. a: [nig and like.] To dilapprove ; u be not 


Shakeſþ. Hen V. 
How much his ſpeech offends their noble cars. Fairfax. 


Open flatterers of great men, privy miflikers ot good men, 


* 8 5 : A ö 0 user. . 
Now ginnes to 2zi2z/e, hie we homeward fat, ee 


*I 5 
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WAH. 


be hot 


erhert. 
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Obgrjers | 


OUS 
e gu- 
il, . i. 
8, ors 1 
fed into 
melobs, 


22 n 
7 
Fil Berg! , 
* 


0 


* Paf. 


1 K I. 
1 ; 


8 in tem 


Velv, or old, mi/malcht to my defires, 
Aj; natural Gefects had taughtme 
Io fer me down conwcnted, _ Southern's Spartan Dame. 
g. Ils“ A'M 


rade. 


0 lers, who are bold to mijname all r je 10 
ern incogitancy, prelumption. ; Boyle on Colours, 
NO MER. J. (French. ] In law, an indictment, or any 
24% act vacated by a wrong name. 


r ac - 
ven mig and objerve.)] Not to obſerve 


0; soBSsE RVE. Va 4. 
curatei y. E * 
7 [icy underſtand it as early as they o language; and, if 
Iii, not they love to be treated as rauonaldeatures 
TTLLS be 4 4 «©. 2 - 93 . 
cone than is imagined. Locke on Euu⁰ννj n. 
il )GANMIST. 1. fo LA. and yau ©.) A marriage hater. 
ht GIN. 1. /. [ 447% and; vim. | Hatred ot womcu. 
1150 G2 + ; 1 S n 
J. M150 K DEK. 4. [ ms and er.] To conduct ill; to 
manage nregularly. 


Ir tne child mis either in forgetting a word, or 72;/ordering 


lentence, I would not have tae maſter frown. Ac. 
Yet {ew of thei come to any great age, by reaton of their 
fed We Wikew EV WEE YUUng. . Ajcham, 
Ihe ume myorder'd doth in common ſenſe | 
Croud us, and cruth us to this mon!trous form, 4 
Jo hold our 1aiety up. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. P. ii. 
”—_ 4; J. [from the verb.] Irregularity; dilorderly 
Is R DER . » - 
+. 4 4 
rocegaillg Se 88 1 . 
When news was brought to Richard the Second, that his 
uncies, woo tought to retorm the miſorders of his coluntel- 
lors, were aſtennbled in 2 wood near unto the court, merriln 
demanded ot one Sir Hagh a Linne, who had been a good 


Diary man, but was then ſomewnat diſtraught of his wits, 


th 


„lit he would adviic him to do? Iſlue out, quoth Sir Hugh, | 


- anti lla them every. mother's lon; and whea thou halt fo 
dene, tou haut Killed all the taithtul friends thou hait in 
—TA!.ͤ ͤ any jr ps Camien's Remains. 

Mise &DERLY. adj. [from 2:i/order.} Irregular. 
| His over-much tearing of ky drives him to {eek ſome 
mjorderly thift, to be helped »y tome other HOOK, or to be 
v.omptcd by tome other tcaolar, Ajcl, M's Schoolmajter. 

lis P' C. V. A. Lis and /pell.] To ſpell wrong. 

ne became a pratelt enemy to the arts and ſciences, and 
ſcarce ever wrote a letter to him without wiltully 22/pcl/:/2g 

nauie. Spectalor, Ne 635. 


Ne 
[TL 


©, M13PEND. F. &. preterite and part. pathve miſpent. [ 22145 


* e 
Ae. N . , : : ; 
1. [0 jpend ill; to waltez to conſume to no purpole; to throw 
away. | . 


Whit a deal of cold buſineſs doth a man miſperd the bet- 


ter part of life in! In ſcatiering compliments, tendering vi- 


ts, gathering and venting news. Ber. Fobnjon's Dijcovery, 
Fut pity contcience does the mirrour bring, 
Tuen tharp remorie Nivots out her angry ſting; 
Aud anxtous thoughts, within themlelves at nite, 
/pbiaid the long peut, luxurious life, Drydez. 
this writer's want-of ſenſe arraign, ; 
Treat alt his empty pages with diſdain, = | 
Au think a grave reply itt and vain. Blackmore, 
He who has fived with the greateſt care will find, upon a 
review ot his time, that he has ſomething; to redeem ; but he 
who has ε much has ſtill a greater concern. Roger's. 
Wile men retrieve, as far as they are able, every 7zYJpert 


or unprofitable hour which has {lipped from them. Rogers. | 


1. To walte, vith the reciprocal pronoun. 
No let the arched knife their thirity limbs 
Diliever, for the genial moiſture due 7 
To apples, otherwiſe 21fpends itjeif , NE: 
Ia ba: ren twigs. Y | | Phillips. 
MizPENDER. 2. J. [from iſpend.] One who ſpcnds or 
prodigally. 5 2 
[ vety much ſuſpect the excellency of thoſe mens parts 
who are diſſolute, and carclels m/peutcrs of their time. 
5 5 Norris's Mijcell. 
MisPERSUA'SION, z. fe [mis and perſuaſion.] Wrong no- 
don; falſe opinion. 333 
dome mſperſuafiens concerning the Divine Attributes tend 
'0 lie corrupting mens manners. Decay of Fiety, 
T VitzPLaCE. v. a. {mis and place.] To put in a wrong 
lice; en | 


L have this crown of mine cut from my ſhoulders, 


Betore I'll fee the crown ſo foul miſplac'd. Shakeſpeare. | 


What little arts govern the world! we need not 
An urmed enemy or coirvpted friend, | | 
When ſervice but mijplac'd, or love miſtaken, 
Patorms the work. | Denham's Sophy. 
1: a man betrayed by tuch agents as he employs? Hen 
placed his confidence, took hypocrily for fidelity, and fo fe- 
bo upon the ſervices of a pack of villains. Sourh's Sermons. 
_. > werepine at 2 little nzy/placed charity; we, who could 
way foreſee the effeR ? Atterbury's Sermons. 
© IY:POINT, v. a. [ mis and point.] To contuſe ſentences 
wrong punctuation. 88 35 
17 USPRI'SE. v. a. Sometimes it ſignifies miſtaken, from 
tie French verb meſprendre; ſometimes undervalued or dif- 
Cained, from the French verb meprijer. Haumer. It is in 
both tenſes wholly obſolcte. | e 
1. Jo miſtaxe. th 5 
You ſpend your paſſion on a rid mood; 
Jam not guilty of Lyſander's blood, 


. 40flizht: to ſcorn; to deſpiſe. j 
> 10 much in the heart of the world, and cſpecially of 
auch in the heart of the world, and CIPecialty o 


"y own people who beſt know him, that 1 am altogether 


®!/prijed, . Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
5 Pluck indignation on thy lcad;  - 
the miſpriſing of a maid, too virtuous 


urg: he OP of empire. Shakeſpeare, 
rok ION. 7. /. [from myprije.] 
m; contempt. 
> Here take her hand, 
rou: ſcornful boy, unworthy this good gift! 
7 Goth in vile 2n;/prifion ſhackle up 
£ N. 7 ove, and her delert. 5 
e; miſconception, 
1 Thou halt miſtaken quite, 1 
oy 2 thy love juice on ſome true love's ſight; 
© thy miſpri in malt pertorce enſue 
* true love turn'd, and not a falſe turn'd true. Shak; 
Rs ay tuch or tuch a {ſentiment within us, and herein is 
workin 07, ea; it is truly ſo, and our ſenſe concludes 
ang of its 11ſe. f Glanwille's Sceſſſis. 
8 lav. ] It ſignifies neglect, negligence, or over- 
—— 0 rifion of treaſon is the conccalmcent, or not diſ- 
Wy Enown treaion ; for the which the vffenders are 
goods ee during the king 8 pleaturc, lle their 
Pikes ho profits of their lands during their lives. N 
eaſe 5 5 Pays is the letting an perlon, committed tor 
indicte 1 elony, or ſuſpicion of either, to go before he be 


Shakeſpeare. 


7 ; | Comvel, 
dre RTION. v. a. [mis and fropertion.] Jo join 
Muse 8 due proportion. 


Now 54, nis and proud. ] Vitiouſly proud. Obſolete, 
Imp; A all, thy tough commixtures melt, 
paring Henry, ſtrength'ning iſprcud Y ork. 
77 Mis Ps ; Shakeſheare. 
WOTE, v. a. [mis and quote.) To quote taliciy, 


2. V. d. | mis and name.] To call by the wrong 


ey make one man's fancies, or perhaps failings, confin-| 
lars to others, and convey them as tuch to their ſuc- 


2. Account malicioufly falſe. 


1 And die with grieving. 
Shazeſfpeare.| 


VIS 


Look how we can, or ſad, or merrily, ko 
Interpretation will z:2/qucte our looks. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
| After all the care L have taken, there may be ſeveral paſ- 
ſaves miſquoted, Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To MISRECITE. v. a. [mis and recite.] To recite not ac- 
cording to the truth. : 

He mijrecttes the argument, and denies the conſequence, 

. _ which is clear, Bijhop Bram ball again/? Hobbes. 
| To MISRE'CKON. v. a. [mis and reckon, ] To reckonwrong; 
to compute wrong, | 
__ Whoever finds a miſtake in the ſum total, muſt allow him- 
ſelt out, thoughatrer repeated trials he may not fee in which 
article he has miſreckoned, | Swift. 
\ To MISRELA'TE. . 4. [mis and relate.] To relate inaccu- 
rately or tallely. 

To latisty me that he 2:7/elated not the experiment, he 
brought two or three fall pipes of glats, which gave me the 
opportunity of trying it, Boyle. 

NMISKELATIOR. 2. /. [trom 72i/relate.] Falſe or inaccurate 
narrative, 

' Muineaim was only to preſs home thoſe things in writing, 

which had been agitated between us by werd of mouth; a 

courle muchto be preterred betore verbal conferences, as be- 


' 


ratognins are more quickly detected, Biſbop Brambail. 
To Mr5REMUE'MPER, V. a. [mis and remember. ] To miltake 
by trutting to memory, | | | 
It I much remember not, I had ſuch a ſpirit from peas 
| kept long enough to loſe their verdure, 8 Boyle. 
To MISREPO'RT, . 4.4 mis and report.] Togivea falſe ac- 
count of; to give an account diſadvantageous and talle, 
Lis doctrine was 22reportied, as though he had every- 
where preached this, not only concerning the Gentiles, but 


allo touching the Jews, | | Hooker, b. iv. 
. A man that never yet | 
Did, as he vouches, mi/report your grace. Shakeſpeare. 


Is wrong judgment that mifleads us, and makes the will 
often falten on the worle ide, lies in pz7reporting upon the 
various compariſons of theſe, Locke. 
MISREPO'R'T, z. / {from the verb.] Falſe account; falſe 
and malicious repretentation. 1 ions 
Ve defend him not, | 
Only defire to know his crime: 'tis poſſible. 
It may be ſome miſtake or miſrefort, | 
Some falſe ſuggeition, or malicious tcandal. Denham. 
As by tlattery a man 13 uſualiy brought to open his boſom 


report of perſons, he is otten brought to ſhut the ſame even 
to his beit and trueſt friends. South's Sermons. 
To MISREPRESE'NT, v. g. {mis and repreſent.] To repre- 
_ tent not as it is; to fallity to diſadvantage : ms often ligni— 
fies not only error, but malice or miſchief, i 
Iwo qualities neceſlary to a reader before his judgment 
ſhould be allowed are, common honeſty and common lente; 
and that no man could have az//repreſented that paragraph, 
unleſs he were utterly deftitute of one or both. $ 


and to eaſy to forget the circumſtances of others, it is no 
wonder they ſhould be to grofsly zrepreſented to tlie pub- 
lick by curious and inquintive heads, who proceed altoge- 
ther upon conjectures. 3 
NUSREPRESENTA'TION. 2. f. [from miyrepreſent.] 
1. The act of miſrepretenting. | : 
They have prevailed by miſrepreſentations,and other arti- 
ſons he can truſt, -- 


Swift. 


Since I have ſhewn him his foul miſtakes and injurious 
miſrepreſentalions, it will become him publickly to own and 
retract them. - t 85 : 
M1SRULE. v. . [mis and rule.] Tumult; confuſion; re- 
vel; unjuſt domination. e 2 255 

In the portal plac'd, the heav'n-born maid, 


Miss. 2. f. [contracted from Mitres. Bailey.] 
1. The term of honour to a young girl. 


are great impediments to the diverſions of the ſervants. 


| | | Sab /t. 
2. A ſtrumpet; a concubine; a whore; a proſtitute. 
All women would be of one piece, 5 
The virtuous matron and the f Hudibras, P. iii. 
This gentle cock, for ſolace of his life, 
Six miſſes had beſides his lawful wife. Dryden. 


miſt part. : 
1. Not to hit by the mind; to miſtake... 
Nor can I miſs the way, ſo ſtrongly drawn 


3. Total of obtaining. Se 1 5 | 
It the deſired above all things to have Orgalus, Orgalus 
feared nothing but to ms Parthenia. EP 
So may I, blind fortune leading me, | 
Miſ that, which one unworthier may attain. 
1eV! Shake . Merchant of Venice. 
Where ſhall a maid's diſtracted heart find reſt, 
It ſhe can m/s it in her lover's breaſt? Dryden. 
When a man mes his great end, happineſs, he will ac- 
knowledge he judged not right. io. Lete. 
4. To diſcover ſomething to be unexpectedly wanting. 
Without him I found a weakneſs, and a miitruſtfulneſs 
of myſelf, as one ſtrayed from his belt ſtrength, when at any 
time I fed him. | | Sidney. 
In vain have I kept all that this fellow hath in the wilder- 
neſs, ſo that nothing was ed. 1 Sam. XXV, 21. 
5. To be without. KEN — A BL O 
We cannot 2 him; he does make our fire, 
Fetch in our wood. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſl. 
6. To omit. 
She would never miſs one day, 
A walk to fine, a tight ſo gay. 
7. To perceive want of. 
| My redoubl'd love and care, 
| May ever tend about thee to old age 
With all things grateful chear'd, and ſo ſupply'd, _ _ 
That what by me thou haſt loſt thou leaſt ſhalt 25. Milt. 
He who hos a firm, ſincere friend, may want all the reſt 
without ung them, | 
To Miss. P. . 
1. Io fly wide; not to hit. 
Flying bullets now 
To execute his rage, appear too flow, |. 
They 22/5 or {weep but common ſouls away. 
2, Not to ſucceed. ; | 
The general root of ſuperſtition is, that men obſerve when 
things hit, and not when they ni,; and commit to memory 
the one, and forget and paſs over the otlier. Bacun. 
3. To fail; to miſtake. 
4. To be loſt; to be wanting. 
My lord, 
Upon my lady's miſſing, came to me 
With his ſwerd drawn, 


Prior. 


Walkr. 


ing ls ſubject to miltakes and mijrelations, and wherein pa- 


To MISSE'EM, v. 1. [mis and ſeem.] 


to his mortal enemy, ſo by detraction, and a flanderous 7 


20%. | 
Wie it is fo difficult to learn the fprings of ſome facts, | 


Swift, þ 


| hees, to make the ſueceſlor look upon them as the only per- 


Atterbury. 


Enormous riot, and mfrule ſurvey'd. Pope. 
And through his wy hall the loud miſraule - ; 
Of driving tempeſt, is for ever heard, Thomſon. 


Where there are little maſters and miſſes in a houſe, they 


To Miss. v.a. Lien, Dutch and German. ] Mifedpretcr. 


By this new- felt attraction, and inſtinct. Milton. 

2, Not to hit by manual aim. PI, 

| ____ Thelite you boaſted to your jav'lin giv'n, - 1 
Prince, you have miſſ l. Pope. 


idney. 


South's Sermons. [ 


Shakeſpeare's Cymoeline. | 


M18 


Thy ſhepherds we kurt not, neither was there ought 217/* 
| ng unto them. I SM. XXV. 7, 
Fora time caught up to God, as once 

| Moſes was in the mount, and »:i/ing long, 
And toe great Thiſbite, who. on herv wheels 
Rode up to heaven, yet onceagain to come, 
5. To milcarry ; to tail. 
Ti invention all admir'd, and each, how he 
To be th” inventor #1i/5'&, lo ealy itieem'd, 
Once found, which yet unfound molt would have thougbt 
Impotlible, | AMilten's Parodile LH J. v. 
6. To tail to obtain, learn, or find: ſometimes with 7 before 
the object. | 75 
Grittus m{/irg of the Moldavian fell upon Maylat. Keller. 
+ The moral and relative perte&ions of the Deity are caty 
to he underſtood by us; upon the leaſt refle&tion we caunot 
miſs of them. | Atterbury's Sermons, 
Miss. . J. {from the verb.] | 
1. Loſs; want. | 
In humble dales is footing faft, 
The trode is not fo tickle, | 
And though one tall through heedleſs haſte, 
Vet is his m/e not mickle. | Spenſer's Paſtorals, 
1 could hive better ſpar'd a better mn. N 
Oh, I ſhould have a heavy 2215 of thee, 
It I were much in love with vanity. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
If theſe papers have that evidence in them, there will be 
no great 22:75 of thoſe which are loſt, and my reader may be 
ſatisfied without them. : Lecke. 
2. Miſtake; errour, 55 
He did without any great 1% in the hardeſt points of 
grammar, 25 5 Aſcham's School mater. 
MissaL. u. J. [mifgale, Lat. mifel, Fr.] The maſs book. 
By the rubrick of the Mal, in every ſolemn mats, the 
prieſt is to go up to the middle of the altar. Stilling fleet. 
To Miss Av. wv. . [mis and ſay.] To ſay ill or wrong. 
Their ill haviour garres men mifay, | 
Both of their doctrine and their tay.” Spenſer's Paftorals, 
Diggon Davie, I bid her godda e 06 
Or Diggon her is, or Li ay. Spenſer's Paflorals, 
We are not dwarts, but ot equal ſtature, if Vives miſjay 
not. | Hakeawell on Providence, 


1. To make falſe appearance, 
Foul Dueſſa meet, 
Who with her witchcraft and miſſeemiug ſweet 
Inveigled her to follow her deſires unmeet. Fairy Queen, 
2, To mubecome. Obfolete both. | 
| Never knight I ſaw in ſuch miſceming plight. Fairy Q: 
To MISSE'RVE, V. a. [ms and ſerve.] To lerve untaithtully. 
Great men, who -zferved their country, were fined very 
highly. | | rbuthnot on Coins, 
8 S SHA“ PE. p. g. part. niſbaped and miſhapen. [inis and 
ape. | | 
1. To ſhape ill; to form ill; to deform. | 
A. rude niſbapen, monſtruous rabblement. Fairy Queen. 
His monttruvus ſcalp down to his teeth it tore, 
Aud that misformed thape, mis/haped more. Fairy Queen. 
Him then the does transform to monſtruous hucs, 
And horribly 25hapes with ugly fights, - | 
Captiv'd eternally in iron mews. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
This mghaped knave, | 5 
His mother was a witch. 
And will ſhe yet debaſe her eyes on me, 


* 


Let the igſbaped trunk that bears this head 8 
Be round impaled with a glorious crown. Shakeſpeare. 
Pride will have a fall: the beautiful trees go all ro the 
wreck here, and only the mig ,n, and deſpicable dwarf is 


"They make bold to deſtroy ill-tormed and mishaped pro- 
ductions. | = ocke. 
The Alps broken into ſo many ſteps and precipices, form 
one of the molt irregular, iſbaßen ſcenes in the world, Add. 
We ought not to believe that the banks of the ocean are 
really detormed, becauſe they have not the form of a regular 
bulwark; nor that the mountains are migſbapeu, becauſe they 
are not exact pyramids or cones. entley's Sermons. 
Some figures monſtrous and i bad appear 
Contider'd ſingly, or beheld too near, 
Which but proportion'd to their fite or place, 
Due diſtance reconciles to form and grace. of 4. 
2. In Shakefpcare, perhaps, it once ſignifies ill directed: as, 
to ſhape a courſe, 8 
Thy wit, that ornament to ſhape and love, 
Mi ſbapen in the conduct of them both, 
Like powder in a ſkill-leſs ſoldier's flafſck, 
I ſet on fire. _ Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Mi'ssILE. adj. [ miffilis, Lat.] Ihrown by the hand; ſtrik- 
ing at diſtance, 

We bend the bow, or wing the iſſile dart. 
Mr's$10N. 2. / beni, Latin.] . 
1. Commiſſion; the itate of being ſent by ſupreme authority, 

| Her ton tracing the deſart wild, s 
All his great 2 to come before him ſet, 
How to begin, how to accompliſh beſt, 
His end of being on earth, and ion high. Milton. 
Ihe divine authority of our iſſion, and the powers veſted 
in us by the high-prictt of our profeſſion, Chriſt Jeſus, are 
publickly diſputed and denied. Atterbury. 
2. Perſons ſent on any account, uſually to propagate religion, 
In theſe ſhips there ſhould be a mien of three of the bre- 


Pope. 


ſciences, manufactures, and inventions of all the world, and 

bring us books and patterns; and that the brethren ſhould 

ſtay abroad till the new __ Bacon's New Atlantis. 
3. Diſmiſſion; diſcharge. Not in uſe, 

In Ceſar's army, ſomewhat the ſoldiers would have had, 

yet only demanded a mFior: or diicharge, though with no in- 


their other deſires; whercupon with one cry 22 aſked miſ- 

ſion. Bacon Apophihegms, 

4. Faction; party. Not in uſe. | 

Glorious deeds, in thele fields of late, | 

Made emulous ions mongſt the gods themſelves, 
And drove great Mars to faction, Shakeſpeare, 

MISSION FR. agarc religion. 

You mention the preſbyterian miſſionary, who hath been 


Mr'sS1VE. adj. [miffive, French.] 


1, Such as may be lent, LED 
Tie king grants a licence under the great ſeal, called a 
-conge d'ciiire, to elect the perion he has nominated by his 
letters mifſive. | | Azliffe's Farergou. 
2. Ulech at ciitance, 
In vam with darts a diſtant war they try, 
Short, and more ſhort, the ili ve weapons tiy. Dryden. 
MISSIVE. u. ſ. French.) 
1. A letter ſent; it is retaired in Scotland in that ſenſe, 
Great aids came in to bim; partly upon mfives, and 
partly voluntaries from many parts. £acen's Henry VII. 
2. Amnelicnger, | | 


Rioting 


perſecuted for his religion. Swift, 
Like mighty miſſiuner you come, 
pes Are 
Ad partes infidelium. Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſte 
On me that halt and am azze/apen thus? Shak. Rich, III. | : 


left ſtanding. | L'Eflrange. 
Pluto hates his own mg/haper race, * 
Her ſiſter furies fly her hideous face. Dryden's An. 


thren of Solomon's houle, to give us knowledge of the 


tention it ſhould be granted, but thought to wrench him to 


| M1'SSIONARY, a ſ. {mifſionaire, French.) One lent to pro- 
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Riotiag in Alexandria, you 
Did pocket up my letters; and with taunts | 
Did gibe wy be out of audience. Shakeſpeare. 
While wiapt in the wonder of it came -i//ives from the 
king, whoall hail'd me Thane of Cawder. Shazefp. Macb. 


NIIss PE AK. . a. [mis and ſpeab.] To ſpeak wrong. 


It is not ſo; thou haſt 2zYþoke, miſheard;__ 
'Tell o'er thy tale again. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
A mother delights to hear 
Her early child -peak halt-utter'd words. 
NIIS T. 2. /. [nupe, rn 15 DIES 
1. A low thin cloud; a final thin rain not perceived in ſingle 
drops. . 
Old Chaucer, like the morning ſtar, 
To us diſcovers day from far; 
His light thoſe i and clouds diſſolv'd 
Which our dark nation long involv'd. 
And miſt; condens'd to clouds obſcure the ky, 
And clouds diſſolv'd, the gue round Lupply: Roſcom. 
As @ miſt is a multitude of tmall but ſolid globules, which 
therefore deſcend; fo a vapour, and therefore a watery cloud, 
is nothing elſe but a congerics of very {mail and concave glo- 
bules, which therefore atcend to that height, in which they 
are of equal weight with the air, where they remain ſuſpend- 
ed, till by ſome motion in the air, being broken, they de- 
ſcend in ſolid drops; either ſmall, as in a mf, or bigger, 
when many of them run together, as in rain. Crew. 
But koy'ring ts around his brows are ſpread, 


Donne, 


And night with {able ſhades involves his head. Dryden. 


A cloud is nothing but a te flying high in the air, as a 


& 6 is nothing; but a cloud here below, Locke. 
ny thing that dims or darkens. 2 

My peopl once bly ch miſs 0 
ſpicion, they are ſoon miſled into the melt detperate actions. 


2. 


His paſſion caſt a ut before his ſenſe, 
And either made or magnify'd th” oftence. 


Dryden. 


To MisT. S. a. {from the houn.] To cloud; to cover with | 


à vapour or licain, | 

oats Lend me a looking-glaſs ; ; Re” 
If that her breath will z or ſtain the ſtone, 
Why then ſhe lives. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


MiSTNKABLE. adj. {from miftate.] Liable to be conceived | 


-- Wrong. 


{t is not ſtrange to ſee the difference of a third part in ſo | 
large an account, if we conſider how differently they are et | 


torth in minor andlefs 77te?cfc numbers. Brown. 
Jo MISTAKE. . g. {mis and .] To conceive wrong; 
to take ſomething ſor that which) 1t is not. 3 
The towns, neither of the one ſide nor the other, willingly 
opening their gates to ſtrangers, nor ſtrangers willingly en- 
tezipg tor fear of being miau, | Sidney. 
Tete did truly apprehend a great affinity between their 
practice of invocation of faints and the heathen idolatry, 
ur elſe there was no danger one ſhould be zftaken for the 
other, | | Stuling fleet. 


This if neglected will make the reader very much Habe, 


and miſunderitand his meaning, and render the ſenſe very 
. perplexed, | 


or told. | © "+ Locke. 
0 PE Fools into the notion fall, | 
That vice or virtue there is none at all: 
Alk your own heart, and nothing is ſo plain; 
Tis ro -fiake them colts the time and pain. 
ToMisTA'KE. v. n. To err; not to judge right, 


ni 


Seeing God tcund folly in his angels; mens judgments, | 


which inhabit theſe houles of clay, cannot he without their 
- miſtakings. 


applies the name red to the idea green. 


ing among friends. Sæbiſt. 
NIIsTA'EN. pret. and part. patl. of Mmiſfale for mifaken, and 
lo retaincd in Scotland... cg 
This dagger has miſia'er; for lo! the ſheath 
Lies empty on the back of Mountague, 


155 T he point misſheathed in my daughter's boſom. Shakeſp. 
T9 be MiSTA'KEN. | | | 


To err. 
England is fo idiy King'd. 
Lou are too much zi/takea lin this King: 
Queltion, your grace, the late embaſſadors, 
How modelt in exception, and withal | 
How terrible in conſtant reſolution. Shakeſþ. Henry V. 
Waller. 


Miſiahen Brutus thought to break their yoke, 
Dutt cut the bond of union with that ſtroke. 
NMts1 AKE. 2. ſ. [irom the verb.] Miſconception; error. 
He never ſhull find out fit mate; but ſuch 
As tome misfortune brings him, or make. 
Infalliibility is an abſolute ſecurity of the underſtanding 


from all potltbility of 2r1/take in what it believes. Tillotſon, 


Thoſe terrors are not to be charged upon religion, which 
Proceed either from the want of religion, or ſuperſtitious 
miftakes about it. Bentley's Sermans. 


Mis T AKINGLY. adv.[frommifaking.] Erroneouſly; falſely. | 


The error is not in the eye, but in the eſtimative faculty, 
which zftakingly concludes that colour to belong to the wall 
which does indeed belong to the object. Boyle on Colours, 

To MiSTA'TE. v. a. {mis and flate.] To ſtate wrong. 

They iſtate the queſtion, when they talk ee ce- 

remonies. 1 Biſhop Sanderſon. 
To M1STE'ACH. v. g. [mis and teach.) To teach wrong. 

Such guides ſhall be let over the ſeveral congregations as 

will be ture to m7feach them. Biſhop Sanderſon. 


The extravagances of the lewdeſt life are the more con- 


ſummate diſorders of a miftaught or neglected youth, 

| | L Eflrange's Fables. 
0 MI3TE'L. v. a. [mis and tell.] To tell untaithtully or 
inaccurately. - e Na 


To MISTEMPER. v. a. [ mis and temper.] To temper ill; to 


diſorder. 
This inundation of Miſtempered humour 
Reits by you only to be qualified, Shakeſp. King John, 
Mi'STER. adj. [from meſtier, trade, French. ] What xifter, 
what Lind of, . 
The redcroſs knight toward him croſſed faſt, 
To weet what ie, wight was ſo dilmay'd, 
Pnere him he finds all ſenſeleſs and aghaſt. Spenſer, 
TO MISTERM, v. a. [mts and erm.] To term erroneoully, 
znce baniſhed, is baniſh'd from the world; 
And world exiF'd is death. That baniſhed 
Is death Miſterm'd. Shakejpeare's Romeo and Juliel. 
To MISTHINK, v. a. [mis andthiaf.} To think ill; to chink 
wrong. | 
How will the country, for theſe woful chances, 
Miſibink the king, and not be ſatisfy'd. 
We, the greatelt, are 7/tbought 
For things that others do, Shakeſþ. Anth. and Cleopatra. 
Thoughts! which how found they harbour in thy breatt, 
Adam! Miftbought of her to thee lu dear? Milton. 
Te MISTIME. Y. 4. {1s and time, ] Not to time right; not 
0 adapt properly with regard to time. 
MI'STINESS. 2. /. Lirom .] Cloudincſs; Rate of being 
overcaſt. 
The ſpeedy depredation of air upon watery moiſture, and 
verſion of the ſame into air, appeareth in the ſudden vanijh- 
ng of vapours from glats, or the blade gf a lword, ſuch as 


Deu ban. 


es eyes were once blinded with ſuch ½⁰ιν,οf ſu- | 


King (Charles. 


| . Locle. 
Fancy e for knowledge, and what 35 prettily ſaid is 


: Pope. 


Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. | 

Seldom any one -iflakes in his nanics of fimple ideas, or 
| | „ 

Servants m7Nlake, aud ſometimes occaſion miſunderitand- 


. Milton. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


MIS 


doth not at all detain or imbibe the moiſture, for the V 
ſcattereth immediately, Bacen's Natura! Hiftor jy, N gi. 
Mr'sT1ON. 2. /. [from miftas, Latin. ] The ſtate or being 
mingled. 


living form as well as that of zzif/ion, and though they wholt y 
ſeem to retain unto the body, depart upon difunion. Bronon. 

Both bodies do, by the new texture reiulting from their 
miſtion, produce colour. Boyle on Colours, 
MisTLE'TO'E. 4. /. [Me rrelxan, Saxon; miſtel, Danith, bird- 
lime, and ran, à twig. ] A plant. 

The flower of the Miſtletbe conſiſts of one leaf, which 1s 
ſhaped like a baſon, divided into four parts, and belet with 
warts; the ovary which is produced in the female flowers is 
placed in a remote part of the plant trom the male flowers, 


berry, full of a glutinous ſubſtance, incloſing a plain heart- 
ſhaped ſeed : this plant is always produced from feed, and 
is not to be cultivated in the earth, as molt other plants, but 
will always grow upon trees; from whence the ancients ac- 
counted it a tuper-plant, who thought 1t to be an excret- 
cence on the tree without the ſeed being previouſly lodged 
there, which opinion is now generally contuted. The man- 
ner of its propagation is as fol 
which teeds upon the berries of this plant in winter when 
it is ripe, doth open the feed from tree to tree; for the vil- 
cous part of the berry, which immediately turrounds the 
ſced, doth ſometimes taiten it to the outward part of the 
bird's beak, which, to get diſengaged of, he ſtiikes his beak 


ſeed ſticking by this viſcous matter to the bark, which, it 
it lights upon a ſmooth part of the tree, will faſten itſelf, 
and the following winter put out and grow : the trees which 
this plant doth molt readily take upon are the apple, the aſh, 
and {ome other {mooth rind trees: it is obſervable, that 


rowing upon it, it is cut off, and preſerved by the curious 
in their collections of natural curioſities. Millar. 
If ſnowe do continue, ſheepe hardly that fare 
Crave miflle and ivie for them for to ſpare. Tyfer”s Hufb. 
A barren and deteſted vale, you ſee it iss 
The trees, though Summer, yet forlorn and Jean, 
O'crcome with moſs, and baleful rfelfoe. Shakeſpeare. 


ſometimes upon hazles, and rarely upon oaks ; the 3 
whercof is counted very medicinal: it is ever green 
and Summer, and beareth a white gliſtering berry; and it 


| Bacon. 
All your temples ſtrow Rs 
With laurel green, and ſacred z:ifletoe. Gay's Trivia. 
Mi'sTLIKE. adj. [miſt and like.] Refembling a miſt. 
1 Good Romeo, hide thyſelf. ; 
Not I, unleſs the breath of heart-lick groans, 
Miſtlite infold me from the ſeayxch of eyes. Shakeſpeare. 


| MrsT0'LD, partjcip. pafl. of miftell, 


Misro ok, payticip. pall, of . 
Look nymphs, ond ſhepherds look, 7 
What ſudden blaze of majeſty, 5 
| 1. Awoman who governs: correlative to ſubject or to ſervant, 
Here ſtood he in the dark, his ſharp tword out, 
. Munbling of wicked charms, conj'ring the moon 


Let us prepare 


i | Like the lily, 

That once was miſtreſs of the field and flouriſſ' d, 
I'll hang my head and periſh. Shakeſþ. Henry VIII. 
He'll make your Paris louvre ſhake tor it, | 
Were it the ure, court of mighty Europe. Shakeſp. 
I will not charm my tongue; I'm bound to ſpeak ; 

My miſtreſs here lies murther'd in her bed. Shakeſpeare, 
Ihe late queen's gentlewoman ! a knight's daughter! 
To be her miflreſs miſtreſs! the quecn's queen. Shakeſp. 


to either pole. Ben. Johnſon's Catiliue. 
Wonder not, ſov'reign miftreſs! if perhaps c 
Thou canſt, who art ſole wonder; much Jets arm 
ſe who aflert the lunar orb preſides 
O'er humid bodies, and the ocean guides 
 Whote waves obſequious ebb, or iwelling run 
With the declining or encrealing moon; 
With reaſon ſeem her empire to maintain 5 
As iſtreſs of the rivers and the main. Blackmore. 
WMW hat a milerable ſpectacle, for a nation that had been 
miſtrej5 at lea ſo long! Arbuthnot en Coins. 
2. Awoman who polflèſſes faculties uninjured. 


herſelt, and had no ocher thoughts but ſuch as might ariſe 


Ages to come, that ſhall your bounty hear, 
Will think you 227/treſ5 of the Indies werez 
Though ſtraighter bounds your fortune did confine, 


3. A woman ſkilled in any thing. EE 
A letter detires all young wives to make themſelves - 
treſſes of Wingate's Arichinetick,  Adaiſon's Spect. N 92. 
4. A woman teacher, 1 ; 

Ere& publick ſchools, provided with the beſt and ableſt 

maſters and miftrefſes., _ | Swift, 
5. A woman beloved and courted, 

They would not ſuffer the prince to confer with, or very 
rarely to fee, his ji, whom they pretended he ſhould 
torthwith marry, _ | Clarendon. 

| Nice honour {till engages to requite 3 

Falie miſtreſſes and proud with {light for ſlight. Granville, 

6. A term of contemptuous addrels. 
Vis Look you, pale miftreſs, - 

Do you perceive the ghaſtneſs of her eye? 

7. A whorez a concubine. | 
MisTRU'ST. 2. .. {is and truft.] Diffidence; ſuſpicion 
want of confidence. 

He needs not our iſtruſt, ſince he delivers 

Our offices, and what we have to do, es Een 

To the direction juſt. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Not then zuiſtruſi, but tender love, enjoins 

That I ſhould mind thee oft; and mind thou me! Milton. 

To MiSTRU's'T, v. a. [mis and trat.] To fulpett; to doubt; 
to regard with diſfidence. 

ill any man alledge thoſe mentioned human infirmities 
as reaſons why thele things ſhould be truſted or doubted 
of ? | ooker, b. ii. 

By a divine inſtinèt, mens minds 17/7147 | 

Enluing danger; as by proof we ſee, 

The waters {well before a boiſterous ttorm. Shakeſpeare. . 

Fate her own book »#itrufled at the ſight; 

On that tide war, on this a ungle fight, Cowley. 

The relation of a Spartan youth, that ſuffered a fox con- 
cealed under his rcbe to tear out his bowels, is h⁰õẽůͤfed by 
men of bulinel;. Brown. 

The gen'rous train complics, 
Nor fraud 2:3/ryfts in virtue's fair dilguile, Pope's OA. | 
{ 


Shakeſpeare. 


NUSTRU'ST#UL, adj. {mriftruft and in.] Ditfideut; doubt- 
ing. 


In animals many actions are mixt, and depend upon their 


and conſiſts of four ſhorter leaves; this becomes a round | 


lows, V?Y. the miſiletoe thruſli, 
at the branches of -a neighbouring tree, and ſo leaves the | 


whenever a branch of an oak tree hath any of theſe plants | 


M geltoe groweth chiefly upon crab trees, apple trees, | 
inter. 


is a plant utterly differing from the plant upon which it. 
|} _ groweth, 5 15 


| MisUnDERSTA'NDING. 4. /. [from and.] 


| Too divine to be miflook. 5 Milton. 
Mis rRESS. u. /. [maiftrefſe, maitreſſe, French. 


"i tand 's auſpicious miſtreſs. | Shakeſþ. King Lear. 


Some welcome for the mtrej5 of the houſe, Shakeſpeare. | 


Rome now is mzftrejs of the whole world, fea and land, 


Td looks, the heav'n of mildneſs, with diſdain. Milton.“ 
a | 
1 


Ibhere had ſhe enjoyed herſelf while ſhe was mrſs of 


out of quiet ſenſes. Sidney, b. ii. 


In your large heart was found a wealthy mine. Waller. | 


| 2. The twentieth part of a grain. 


A 1 


JI hold it cowardice 
To ret 1 where a noble heart 
Hath pawwy'd an open hand in tign of love. 97, 
Here the muff fowl no harm ſucpedts lehrt. 
$9 ſafe are ail things which our king prote4s 17 % 
MrisrR“sTFULNESS. 2. /. [from miſtrujftful.\ Did Aller. 
doubt. "ence; 
Without him I found a weakneſs, and a Miſtry Riu 
mytelf, as one ſtrayed from his belt Rrength, wh; 4 
time I mitt him. e Wn 
M1ST&U STFULLY, adv. [from miſtriſiſal.] W ith lüge . 
with mittrutt. Thing 
MISTRU'STLESS, adj, [from mifiru?.] Confident. ...- 
ſpecting. | | 1 
Where he doth in ſtream iſtriffleſt play, 
Veil'd with night's robe, they ftalk the fhöre abroad. 
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Misr r. adj. [from nrft.] 
1. Clouded ; overfpread with mitts, 
The morrow fair with purple beams 
Diſpers'd the ſhadows of the ui night, 
Loud howling wolves arouſe the jades, 
That drag the tragick melancholy niche; 
Who with their drowſy, flow, and flagglne wings 
Clip dead mens graves; and from their mfly Bed 
Breathe foul contagious darkneſs in the ir, Sate 
Parents overprize their children, while they beholt we 
through the vapours of affection, which alter tle rie 
ance, as things ſeem bigger in mi/ty mornings, BY 5 
Now imòaks with ſhow'rs the miſty mountain ex: NWS 
And floated fields lie undiftinguithd round. 

2, Obſcure; dark; not plain. 

To MISUNDERSTA'ND, v. a. [mis and under tand. ] To mic. 
conceive; to miſtake. 2 
The words of Tertullian, as they are by them alledeg! 
are jſunderflood. | ry Hale, 

He tailed in diftinguiſhing theſe two legions, both ca. " 
Eden, and he altogeti;er mifunderfiocd ti; 2 of the for K wn 
| : alis b Hiſtory of the Wir 

In vain do men take ſanctuary in tuch” xi ed oe. 
preſſions as theſe; and trom..a falſe periuotion that they 
cannot reform their lives, never go about !t, Fenz 
This if it be neglected; will make the reader verw un h 
miſtake and miſurderfiand his meaning. 4, 

Were they only dengned to inftrutt-the three: ſuccte the 

generations, they are in no danger of being aint,” 

. b Adldijon 07 fue * uf Med, 4. 
The example of a good man is the belt di dioh wenn 

follow in the performance of our duty; the met ett 13 

and precepts are jubject to be zuader/(cid ume at ic 


will miſtake tlieir meaning. Refers Scrniahs. 


* 8. 
Fair, een, 


AN nd 
Wii 


5 Pote, 


1. Difference; dilagreement. f N 
Izhhere is a great munderflonding betwixt tl e corpuſculic 
philoſophers and the chemitts. 57 b. 
Servants miſtake, and ſometimes occaſton m3ſuador/cy.. 
155 among friends. on 2 ee blycud, 
SITOT 3. miſconception. 
Sever the conlitruction of the iniury from the point of 
contempt, imputing it to miſurder funding ear. Bec, 
Misvu'saGe. . ſ. {trom mjuje.} !! 
1. Abule; ill ute. . 
2. Bad treatment. „ 5 
To MisU'sE. v. a. [meſuſer, Fr. mis and uſe.} To treat or 
ule improperly; to abuſe. e | 
Lou uiſuſe the rev'rence of your place, | 
As a falſe favourite doth his prince's game. 
In deeds diſhon'rable.  Shakefpeare's HineylV, 
It hath been their cuſtom ſhamefully to muſe the revert 
ꝛzeal of men to religious arms, by converting the moris 
that have been levied tor ſuch wars to their own CO 


-- = 
A) 
3 


2, 


* 


Bacchus, that firſt from out the purple grape 
Cruſh'd the ſweet poiſon of miſuſed wine. Mitt 4. 
Machiavel makes it appear, that the weakneſs ol lan, 
which was once fo ſtrong, was cxuted by the corrupt price 
tices of the papacy, in depraving and x-ůꝛꝗ rehgior, 
| South's Herner. 


Mis v's r. u. /. [from the verb.] Bad uſe; bad treatment, 


Upon whote dead corpte there was tuch = 

Such beaſtly, amelets transformation, 

By thoſe Welihwomen done, as may not he 2 
Without much thame retold. Shakeſp. Hen IV. 
How much names taken for things mifleach the ue 

ſanding, the attentive reading of philofophical writers wor! 

diſcover, and that in words little ſuſpected of any fuch 20 

2%. ; ; | Ins 5 
Wc: have reaſon to humble ourſ{-lves before God by 7-6 

ing and prayer, leſt he ſhould puniſh the w77//e of ove me» 

cies, by itopping the courte of them. Atterbury 5 Sir 
To MISWE'EN, V. #. [mis and wween.] To mijunge; 12 
_diftruſt, „ 8 | 
Latter times things more unknown ſhall ſhow, © „ 
Why then ſhould witlefs man fo much 7222772er. Fain d. 
To MISWE'ND. v. 2. [is and pendan, Sax. ] 19 go, 
very thing begun with feaſon, . | 
Will come by ready means unto his end: my 
But things mitcounteiled muſt needs riſerond, Hoo 
In this maze ſtill wand'red and z::/<venty 
For Heaven decrced to conceal the {mes ER 
To make the miſcreant more to feel his ſhame. Fair) . 
Mr'sy. z. .. A kind of mineral. 
Mi) contains no cupreous vitriol but on, 
it is a very beautiful mineral, of a fine bright ene 
and of a looſe and friable ſtructure, and much reien 
: b . „% Materia He. 
golden marcaſites. His 5 Mae 1 1 
Mir E. 2. / [mite, French; mijt, Dutch; ,, A 
1. A ſmall inſect found in cheeſe or corn; a Me, . 
Virginity breeds mites, much like a checſe, 0% 
ſelf N the very paring, and fo dies with fes ding % 
mach. 


Kat af iron: 
l5 that Us ; 


11 Ain 
4 18 * (Oi 
vcw 


Shakeſpeare's All's W £06 that Lu, 
The poliſh*d- glaſs, whote (mall convex 
Enlarges to ten millions of degrees, | | 
bd r Oe » : Iattre's hand 
The ite inviſible elſe, of Nature s Hal 55e 
Leaſt animal. | 3 , 
The idea of two is as diſtin& from the 1422 0 


„re 


. 1 C4 3 + 11 +. g A. 
the magnitude of the whole eartli is from tas ot Lal. 


n rwe Ae 
The Seville piece of eight contains thareen 8 klicke ine 
8 ” < tp; Al AT 

twenty-one grains and fifteen mites, ot Wort, 
twenty in the grain, of fterling ſilver, aud ibn ng. 
three Engliſh pence and eleven hundiedtss r 


17040 
* 


1 


8 n v 10 10109 
. — 
115 m , 

* 


nen n (as: 
3. Any thing proverbially ſmall; the third part 0: 4 

Though any man's corn they do bite, 
They will not allow him a te. : - 
Are you defrauded, when he feeds the Pe pA. 
Our uite decreaſes nothing of your {tore. 
Did I cer my mite with-hold 

From the inpotent and old? ; 
4. A mall particle. | i he ſtained «il 
Put blue: bottles into an ant-hill, they WE n itil into 


. wy 
ufer I HA. 
* 


27 J 


S 171 * : N 


y . „ 4h1430%S, < . 
red, becauſe the ants thruſt in then fins“ ie 
— IE ILL Wit: 


them a ſmall mite of their ſtinging hd Ras 
{ane effect as oil of vitriol. ps 


MirELLA. . J. A plant. 
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treat of 
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MIX 
ella hath a perennial root; the cup of the Aower 

Ir. leaf, TH divided into five parts; the flower 
ot of fve leaves, which expand in form of a role; the 
wen becomes a roundiſh fruit, which terminates in a point, 
rer. at the top, in form of a biihop's mitre, and full ot 
un ih ſeeds. 3 French.” Millar. 

Mi THRIDATE.. n. ſ. {mithridate, French.] RAP | 
ilithridate is one of the capital medicines of the OPS, 
ontifting of a great number of 8 and has its name 
ms? its inventor Mithridates, King of Pontus. Quincy. 
But you of learning and religion, 
And virtue, ao Ar ee have made 
thridate, whole operation : 
Laps, or cures, wr $9 be done or ſaid, Donne. 
MiruzDaTte Muſtard. n. J. [thlaſpi, Latin.) 

The flower of the xzithridate conliſts of four leaves placed 
in form of a croſs, out of whote cupriles the pointal, which 
frerward becomes a lmooth roundiſn fruit, having common- 
iy a leafy border, and ilit on the upper fide, divided into two 
cells by an interme&ate partition placed obliquely with re- 
ſoect to the valves, and furniſhed with ſmooth roundiſh ſeeds; 


10 which may be added the undivided leaves, which e | 


cuiſh it from crefles. i f 4 
Mricax T. adj. [ mitigans, Latin. ] Lenient; lenitive. 
MI 116A 7 . 2 . a * . h 
7; MITIGATE. v. 4. | mitigo, Latin; mitiger, French, ] 


1. To ſoften; to make leſs rigorous. 


We could greatly wiſh, that the rigour of their opinion 


: allayed and mitigated. Hooker, b. v. 
: To 1 to make mild; to aſſuage. N 
Mlichaps are maſter'd by advice diſcreet,, | 
And counlel mitigates the greateſt ſmart. Fairy Queen. 


All it can do is, to deviſe how that which mult be endured 


may be nil igated, and the inconveniences thereof counter- 
vailed as near as may be, that, when the belt things are not 
- potlible, the belt may be made of thoſe that are, Hooker. 
., Tomollity ; to make leſs ſevere. 5 
DIPS I undertook: ..- * 
Before thee: and, not repenting, this obtain 
Of right, that I may mitigate their doom, 
Onme deriv'd. £36 
4, To cool; to moderate. 


A man has frequent opportunity of mitigating the herce- | 


nels of a party, of loftening the envious, quieting the angry, 

in reiudiced. ; Addiſon s Spefator. 
MITIGATION. n. /. [ mitigatio, Lat. mitigation, Fr. from mi- 

tigate.] Abatement of any thing penal, harih, or painful. 


The king would not have one penny abated of that grant- 
fe it might encourage other 


ed to him by parliament, becau night 
countries to pray the like releaſe or mitigation. a 
T Ne cauſed divers ſubjects to be indicted of fundrycrimes: 
and wh 
{uttered them to languiſh long in priſon, to extort from them 
great fines and ranſoms, which they termed compoſitions and 
mitigations, Bacon ñ Henry VII. 
MITE. u. /. [mitre, French; mitra, Latin, ] IG 
1. An ornament for the head. _ op | 
Nor Pantheus, thee, thy mitre nor the bands 
Of awful Phoebus, ſav'd from impious hands. 
2, A kind of epiſcopal crown. | „5 
Biſhopricks or burning, mitres or faggots, have been the 
rewards of different perſons, according as they pronounced 
theſe conſecrated ſyllables, or not. D Es 
MiTRE. @ 7. / eee, workmen. ] A kind of jomning two 
MiTzR. a boards together. 8 illar. 


MiT&eD, adj. [mitre, French, from mitre,] Adorned with 


amitre. | : 
Shall the loud herald our ſucceſs relate, 


Or mitred prieſt appoint the ſolemn day? Prior. 


Mitred abbots, among us, were thoſe that were exempt | 
from the dioceſan's juriſdiction, as having within their own | 


pfrecincts epiſcopal authority, and being lords in parliament 
vere called abbots ſoverei Ayliffe's Parergon. 


MiTTENT, adj. Caen, Lads: 1 Sending forth; emitting. 


The fluxion proceedeth from humours peccant in quantity 


or quality, thruſt forth by the part mittent upon the inferior | 


weak parts. | 
MiTTENS, 1. ſ. [omitaines, French. ] 
1, Coarſe gloves for the Winter. 3 | 
December mult be expreſſed with a horrid aſpect, as alſo 
January clad in Iriſh rug, holding in furred mittens the ſign 
ot Capricorn, 
2. Gloves that cover the arm without covering the fingers. 


3. To handle one without mittens. To uſe one roughly. 
phrale. 85 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Ainſworth, 


MitTiMus. (Len. ] A warrant by which a juſtice com- 


mits an offender to priſon. 
MIX. v. a. [mijſchen, Dutch; miſceo, Latin. 
1. Tounite different bodies into one maſs; to put various in- 
gredients together. . 3 
Ephraim hath mixed himſelf among the people. Hof. vii. 8. 
A nixed multitude went up with them, and flocks and 
ers. Exod. xii. 38. 


Mo. adv. Further; longer. 


Milton's Paradiſe. oft, b. *. 


Bacon. 


en the bills were found they committed them, and 


Dryden. | 


Watts. 


| Peacham on Drawing. | 


* O G 


and evil wiſely diſtributed by God, to ſerve the ends of his 
* | Atterbury's Sermons. 
MIZ MAZ E. n. /, [A cant word, formed from maze by le- 


providence. 


1 A maze; a labyrinth. 


hoſe who are accuſtomed to reaſon have got the true key 


of books, and the clue to lead them through we mizmnaze ot 
variety of opinions and authors to truth, Locke. 
Mrz zk. n. %. [mezaen, Dutch.) 
The missen is à matt in the ſtern or back part of a ſhip : 
in ſome large ſhips there are two ſuch maſts, that ſtanding 
next the main malt is called the main -iz2z27, and the other 
near the poop the bonaventure migen: the length of a E- 
Zen malt is halt that of the main mait, or the height ot it is 
the ſame with that of the maintop maſt from the quarter- 
deck, and the length of the mizzen topmait is half that. 


| Bailey. 

A commander at ſea had his leg fractured by the fall of 
his Mixen topmaſt. : Wiſeman's Surgery. 
M1'zzY. 1. f. A bog; a quagmire. Ainſworth. 


MNEMO'NICKS. 2. /. | pruorzt.] The aft of memory, 


Mo. adj. | ma, Saxon; mae, Scottſh.] Making greater num- 


ber; more, | 
Calliope and mules mo, 
Soon as your oaken pipe begins to ſound 
Their ivory lutes lay by. | | 
With oxbows and oxyokes, with other things no, 
For oxteem and horſeteem in plough for to go. Tuſer. 


Sing no more ditties, {ing no m0 
Ot dumps fo dull and heavy; 

The trauds of men wereever ſo, 
Since Summer was firſt leaty. 


ment; to deploxe. | 
To MoAN. v.z. To grieve; to make lamentation, 
The gen'rous band redreſſive ſearch'd 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail, | 
- Unpity'd and unheard, where mitery moans. + 
MoaN. x. /. [trom the verb.] Lamentation; audible lor— 
row; grief expreſſed in words or cries. 1985 
I have ditabled mine eſtate, ; 
By ſhewing ſomething a more ſwelling port, 
Than my taint means would grant continuance; 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridg'd 855 
From ſuch a noble rate. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
The freſh ſtream ran by her, and murmur'd her moans; 
The falt tears fell from her and ſoft'ned the ttones. - 


: Shakeſpeare. 

Sullen moans, | | CD 
Hollow groans © | 3 
And cries ot tortur'd ghoſts, Pope's St. Cecilia. 


Mor. 2. /. [motte, French, a mound; mota, low Lat.] A 
canal of water round a houſe or caſtle for detence. 

The caſtle I tound of good ſtrength, having a great z2oat 
round about it, the wok of a noble gentleman, of whole 
unthrifty fon he had bought it. Sidney, b. ii. 

The fortreſs thrice himſelf in perſon ſtorm'd; 

Your valour bravely did th' aſſault tuitain, 


And fill'd the moats and ditches with the tlain, Dryden. 


No walls were yet, nor tence, nor mote, nor moun«, 
Nor drum was heard. © 125 | | 
To MoaT. v. a. [motter, French, from the noun. ] Totur- 


round with canals by way of defence. 1 
I will preſently to St. Luke's there at the moated Grange 


reſides this dejected Mariana, Shakeſp. Meaſure for Mcajure. | 


An arm of Lethe, with a gentle flow, | 
The palace »oats, and o'er the pebbles creeps, 


And with ſoft murmurs calls the coming ſlceps. Dryden. | 
He ſees he can hardly approach greatneſs, but, as a moated 


_ caſtle, he mult firſt pals the mud and filth with which it is 
encompaſſed. Dryden's Preface to Aurengzebe. 


Mos. 1. / Lcontracted from mobile, Latin. ] The crowd; a 


tumultuous rout. f 3 
Parts of ditterent ſpecies jumbled together, according to 


the mad imagination of the dauber; a very monſter in a | 


Dryden. | 


Bartholomew-tair, for the nh to gape at. 
Dreams are but interiudes, which fancy makes, 
When monarch reaſon ſleeps, this mimick wakes; 

Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 52 
A court of coblers, and a Mob ot kings, 


betters. | Addiſon's Frecholder, Ne 44. 


A | Mos. x. /. A kind of female head-dreſs. „ 
To Mos. v. a. from the noun. ] To harraſs, or overbear by 


tumult. | 
Mo'BBISH. adj. [from mob.] Mean; done after the manner 
of the mod. 


| To MO'BLE. v. a. [ſometimes written mable, Te 4d 
o dreſs 


ludicrous alluſion to the French je m Habille. 

groſsly or inclegantly, | 5 | 

| But who, oh! hath ſeen the mobled queen, 
Run barefoot up and down? 


Spenſer. | 


| 2 | Shakeſpeare. 
To MOAN. v. a. from mznan, Saxon, to grievc.] 10 la- 


Themſen. 


Dryden's Ovid. | 


2. A deceiver; an eluſory impoſtor. 


2. Ridicule; contemptuous merriment. 
Dryden. j 


A cluſter of mob were making themielves merry with their 


Patience her injury a mockery makes. 


Shakeſpeare”s Hamlet. | 


Lam ae one 2ocked of his neighbour; the juſt, upright 
man is mocked to ſcorn. Job, xu. 
re 2 n 
2. To deride by imitation to mimick in contempt. | 
I long, il Eaward rall by war's miſchance, 
For moctiig marriage with a dame of France, 
3. To deicat; to elude. 

_ My :acheris gone into his grave, 

And with his tpirit fadly 1 ſurvive, 

To zmec% the expectations of the world; 

To truirate prophecies, and to raze out | 
Rotten opinion. Shate/peare's Henry IV. p. iis 
4. To tool; to tantalize; to play on conemptuoully, 

22 | He will not 

Mock us with his bleſt fight, then ſnatch him hence, 

Soon we hall tee our hope return, Milton's Par. Reg. 

Why do I overlive? | | 

Why am I zzoc&'d with deith, and lengthen'd out 

To deathlets pain? Muton's Paradije Loft, b. x. 

Heav'n's fuller influence 2zoc&s our daz2l'd tight, = 
Too greit its hrighinels, and too {trong its light, Prior, 
To Mock. v. x. To make contemptuuus Iport. 
Piuck down my officers, break my decrees; 
or now a time is come to xock at form. Shakeſpeare, 
A ſtallion horte is as a mocking friend; he neigheth under 
every one: EFEeccleſiaſticus, xxiii. 6. 
A reproach unto the heathen, and a mocking to all coun- 
tries. | | NE Exel. xxit. 4. 
After I have ſpoken, mock on. Job, xxi. 3, 
When thou »2ocþeft, ſhall no man make thee athamed ? 


Job, x1, 3. 
Mock. u. /. [from the verb.] Fed 
1. Rivicule; att of contempt; fleer; ſneer; gibe; flirt. 
__ Tell the pleaſant prince this mock of his 
Hath turn'd his balls to gun- tones. Shabeſp. Henry V. 
Oh, *tis the ſpignt of hell, the fiend's arch ,., 
To lip a wanton, and luppote her chaſte, Shabeſpeare. 
Fools makea mock at tin, Prov. xw. 9. 
What thall be the portion of thoſe who have affronted 
God, derided his word, and made a mock of every taing that 
is ſacred? | e Tilotjon's Sermons. 
Colin makes ock at all her piteous ſmart, 5 


Shakeſh 


A laſs that Cic'ly hight, had won his heart, Gay. 
2. Imitation; mimickry, SEL 
Now — a ſtrain, my lute, | | 
Above her mock, or be for ever mute. Craſhaau. 
Mock. adj. Falſe; counterteit; not real. | 
J he mock attrologer, El aitrologo fingido. Diyden. 


I nat tuperior greatneſs and ot majetty, which is alcrived 
to the prince ot fallen angels, is admirably preterved. Heck. 
Mo'CRKaBLE. adj. ( trom mock. Expoledto derinon. 

Thole that are good manners at the court, ace as ridicu— 
lous in the country, as the behaviour of the country is moſt 
mockable at court. | Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 

1 | uf Plants, Ainſworth, : | | 
Mo'CKEL. adj. [the fame with mickle. See MICKLE. This 
word 1s variouſly written eie, mickel, mochil, mochel, muc- 
kle.] Much; many, | | 
The body bigg, and mightily pight, 

Thoroughly rooted, and wond'rous height, 

_ Wiilom had been, the king ot the field, | 5 

And muckeit matt to the huſband did yield. Spenſer. 


Mo'CKEkR. 1. J. [trom mock. } 


1. One who mocks; a icorner; a ſcoffer; a derider. 
Our very prietts mutt become mockers, it they ſhall en- 
counter ſuch ridiculous ſubjects as you are. Shakeſpeare. 

Let them have a care how they intrude upon lo great and 


holy an ordinance, ih which God is fo ſeldom mocked but 


it is to the mocker's confulion. Soath's Sermons. _ 
Mo'CKERY. 2. /. [ mocquerie, Latin.] 
1. Derilion ; tcorn ; ſportive inſult. 285 
The tortorn maiden, whom your eyes have ſeen 
The laughing-ſtock of Fortune's mockertes, 
Am the 7 daughter of a king and queen. 
. . ſhould pubhck 
] 


Faiy 2 
mockery in print be a better teſt o 
truth t 


an ſever* railing larcalms ? Watts. 
A new method they have of turning things that are ſeri- 
ous into mockery ; an art of contradiction by way of ſcorn, 
wherewith we were long ſithence forewarned. Hooker, b. v. 
3. Sport; ſubject of laughter. 5 
What cannot be preſerv'd when fortune takes, 5 
Shakeſp. Othello. 
Ot the holy place they made a mockery. 2. Mac. vill. 17. 


4. Vanity of attempt; deluſory labour; vain citort. 


It is as the air, invulnerable; 3 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
5. Imitation; counterfeit appearance; vain ſhow. = 
Jo have done, is to E out of taſhion, 
Like ruſty mail in monumental zzockery. Shakeſpeare. 
What though no friends in {able weeds appear, 
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N He ſent out of his mouth a blaſt of fire, and out of his | Mo'ssy. 2. /. An American drink made of potatoes. Grieve for mM 1 aerger eee 
Fairs &. lips a flaming breath, and out of his tongue hecaſt out ſparks | Mo'BILE. 2. . [mobile, French. ] The populace; the rout; | To TR OW ed Pope's Miſcellanies. : 
0 Wong. ' Wtempeits; and they were all mixed together. 2 Eſar.] the mob. ; „„ , 3 0 MyGNIgNT dances. Lbs J An American 4 
| 2. To form of different faiths, «7 8 [Long experience has found it true of the unthinking mo- | Mo CKING-BIRD. 2. 7. ; Loc pe wore cn. 1 
: [ have choſen an argument, ixt of religious and civil | be, that the cloſer they ſhut their eyes the wider they open | bit d, which 0 t fe note o Bs 1 In pr ED oa” 4 il 
Habbers: cnuderations; and likewiſe mixt between contemplativeand | their hands. 8 : F * 4 ako rar 2 ron 1 ke wil [from mockery. ] : Pt; Pe F. 
h cue, | | Bacon's HolyWar. The mobile are uneaſy without a ruler, they are reſtlets |  lantly G TY 5 x 
. Tojoin; to mingle. 9 in one; Bo  L'Eftrange's Fables, | MO'CKING-STOCK. x. . [mocking and flock.} A butt for | 
aid x. rothers, you aiæ your ſadneſs with ſome fear; MoB1LITY. 7. ſ. [mobilite, French; mobilitas, Latin. }] merriment. | 3 i [OR ill 
fad 1. his is the Englith as the Turkiſh court. Shakeſpeare. | 1. Nimbleneſs ; actwity. : | Mo NE adj. nodule, Froch + morgue, Lati ] Relating by 
of 119 Mer *. 2. . [mixen, Saxon. ] A dunghill; a layttall. Mobility is the power of heing moved.  Lacke.) tot 5 orm 9 wy 1 faculties of che ſoul, we affert not with 1 
w colold ®UXTION, 2, JS. {nixtion, French; from mix.] Mixture; Iron, having ſtood long in a window, being thence taken, | When we {pea of facu 8 0 aeg , he as ada f #1 
mbles 2: cntution of one body with another. and by a cork balanced in water, where it may have a free | the ichools their real diſtinction from Planwille t Ser las. nk 
4 Med. Others perceiving this rule to fall ſhort, have pieced it out | mobility, will bewray a kind of inquietude. Motton.] diverſity. denn eite, Ne Een 1 
Lat.] ide mixtian of vacuity among bodies, believing it is that The preſent doe hath attempted perpetual motions, whole Dons Taccid n. J. [from . | 1 
. en makes one rarer than another, Digby on Bodies. | revolutions might out-laſt the exemplary mobility, and gut- maren eee f the mouth by which the voice is diſcri- 1% 
enk. 35 dough we want a proper name, yet are they not to be meaſure time itlelf. Brown's Vulgar Hrrours, b. v. es pn * ee, Namens of ſpeech; and the appli- 11 
|; — y pat over as elementary or ſubterraneous Mixtions. The Romans had the ac ma 0 215 8 gf or pt de — . — — R. cker Kl | 
Lad 1 $000 | | Rrown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. d the fleet of Antiochus in the ſwiftnels and movriizty © | n tber Meer 
Mixer ; rown's Vuigar E „ 0. and cet © ; f , f il lienify things, or the modalities of things, and 
Arr. ad), f rrom ; iti erent parts $, which ſerved them in great ſtead in the flight. Arbuth. of them, to fignity things, | | . 
Ing ane [from mix.] With coalition of different parts —_— ” e rats 3 8 {o to ſerve for communication of notions, is aha” OE 
rug 1. ,. [ . » TM 8 N i - 
SEN Ok. n. ſ. [mixtura, Latin. Mability, or native power to move | : Latin: | 
- Ft 155 Tie act of mixipg; the late of bling mixed. Words, which mean nothing. Blackmore. OUS: Ms VR Corea 323 1 [cane Dn RA 
I; and A PPY MAXture, wherein things contrary do ſo qualify | 2, [In cant language.] The opulace, 1. Form; Y3 | 
q Fes me 


dent. 


VITEC 2 + * s o ' - * , 1 | i i f of . . ; 
Lab. We be oh the danger of the other's excets, that She 2 out with 1 eye as commander in chie ie e ee bot 


an make us preſume, as well as we are kept | the mobility. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


ier CT : - x __ . 7 72 0 ſteem ing to, and ſubſiſting by, the 
. INE it lenſe of our own. wretchedneſs; nor, while | 3. Ficklenels; inconſtancy. 245 : Ainſworth. aged; hog rar oben m__ That reaſon, - 2 
en as, 22 02rcy of God through Chriit Jeſus, tear be Mo cho-s TONE. 2. f. [from Mocha, therefore more pro- 50 leer " Weits's Logick, p. i. 
2 T. nee over us! 3 Hooker, b. v. perly Mocha ſtone.] | ind, of a cl "Few allow Mode to be called a being in the fame perfect ; 
_ mi, i are ex, led out of the hody which, by their Moch o- tones are nearly related to theagate kind, of a clear | | 
kun ert the aliment into an animal liquid. 


rbuth. | horny grey, with declinations repreſenting moſſes, ſhrubs, 


ſenſe as a ſubſtance is, and ſome modes have 3 more 
ud W 1. by baleful fies led, and branches, in black, brown, or red, in the ſubſtance ol | 


of rea} entity than others, Watts's Logick. 


2 — en > . x 3%. * 
. tw cb nd ————— ei _ 
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— — 1 — * = IX — —— = an” = 7 - = 2 "ar % 7 


ith monttrous mixture ta; . ! m mother's bed, Po 2. the tone. [ Waedward. 2. Gradation; degree. p 5 N - ; 

Se Os to.med by mingic ene e. 4 To MOCK. v. a. [mocquer, French; moccio, Welch.“ eee bat eee eee . 

IKE „nde pulal — What it this vivre do not work at all? | x, To deride; to oy of at; to ridicule, | Of finell, am — adlong OE has... | 
* No 21 ; jet. the regions | : : 

Dria.% That Waich 12 added and Rear eats N Do ſeemingly revolt; = who reſiſt | And hound ef on _ 2 green. Pope. | 
„ 772 W can God himicit be otherwiſe underſtood, than as Are mack'd for valiant ignorance, : : 3. Manner; met | 3 8 pehcld | 
0 Me i. 304 difentangled from all corporeal mixtures, And periſh conſtant fools. Shakeſpeare's alen. A table richly ſpread, in regal mode | 

zee wid Ne and moving all things. Stuling fleet. Many thouſand widows, | With Lien TP N Mens Paradi 7 Repnined, b. ii. 
all”. in tat.“ dts whether it were poſſible for a community to Shall this his mock, ock out of their dear huſbands j Th A l ile! de et upon; the wad! of doing it 
Ker Is 2 * na! not a prevailing mixture of piety in its con- Mock — _y ſons, ee caſtles down. Sha &ſp- * ME - ol . N ing reſo Taker 1 5 8222 
W Frgaum. Wü Addiſon's Freebolder, Ne 29. We'll diſhorn the ſpirit, 7 4 l | 
; Creal bende ve live in this world, whe: 0 ood aud bad Wen are And mock him home to Windſor. Shakeſpeare. | 4. State; appearance. 


My death 
70 


Tit together, and wacis (here is Allo a mixture of good Others had trial of cruel zockings and ſcourgings. eb. xi. 


Changes 


Changes the mode; for what in me was purchas d, 
Falls upon tnec 18.4 much fairer fort, 
For thou the garland wear'it tucceſlively. Shakeſpeare. 
5. [ Mot, French.] Fathion; cuſtom. . . 
There are cutum garbs andu2desof ſpeaking, which vary 
with che times z the tathion of our clothes being not more 
ſubſeët to alteration than that of our _ © Denham. 
We are to prefer the bleſlings of Providence before the 
ſplendid curiohities of e,, and imagination. I. Aſtrange. 
They were invited from all parts; and the favour of learn- 
ing was the humour and de of the age. Temple. | 
As we tec on coins the ditierent faces of perſons, we ler | 
too their different habits and dreſſes, according to the 2. le 
that prevailed. | Acddijon on Ancient Medais. 
| t faith itfelf has diff rent drefies worn, 
| What wonder 72:des in wit ſhouid take their turn? Pope. 
MODEL. . /. {modele, French; modulus, Latin. 
1. A repreſeninuon in miniature of tomething made or done. | 
T'H draw che form and nel of our battle; 
Limit each leader to his ſeveral charge, : IN 
And part in jutt proportion our tmail trength. Shakeſþ. 
You have the nel of ſeveral ancient temples, though 
the temples and the Seas are periſhed. Addijon, 
2. A copy to be imitated, - : „ 
mw al it would be if ſome king ſhould build his man- 
fon-howle by the 220del f Solomon's palace. Hooker, 5. v. 
They cannot fee lin in thote means they uſe, with intent 
to retorm to their zzodels what they call religion. 
| Sk s King Charles. 
z. A mould; any thing which ſhews or gives the ſhapeot that 
which it incloles.. . | | 


Nothing can we call our own but death; 5 


And that ima ot the barren earth, 
Which {erves as paſte and cover to our bones, 
4. Standard; that by which any thing is meaſured, | 5 
As he who preſumes Reps into the throne of God, ſo he 
that deſpairs meaſures providence by his own little con- 
tracted model. L :# | 
s. In Shakelpeare it ſcems to have two unexampled 1entes. 
Something tormed or produced, ny 
125 L have commended to his goodneſs, 
The m2del ot our chaſte loves, his young daughter. 
| | , hakeſpeare. 
6. Something {mall and diminutive; which, ee is libe- 
wie the meaning of the example athxed to the third ſenſe. 
England! zodelto thy inward greatnefs, 
Like rtl bod with a mighty heart. 


Shake/h 


Shakeſpeare. 


to mould; to form; to deiineate, 


To MO'DEL. v. a. [miodeler, French. ] To plan; to thape; | 


When they come to model heaving 
And calculate the ſtars, how they will wiel 
The mighty frame. 7 | 
The government is odelled after the ſame manner with 

that of the Cantons, as much as fo ſmall a community can 
imitate thoſe of ſo large an extent; 


triver. - 


Our great zcdellers of gardens have their magazines ol 


| Spedlator, N“ 414. 
MODERATE. adj. {moderatus, Latin; modere, French.] 
1. Temperate; not exceſſive. | 3 
Sone eep cometh of moderate eating, but pangs of the 
belly are with an inſatiable man. Eccleſiaſticus, xxxi. 20. 
2, Nt hot of temper, 1 . 
A number of moderate members managed with ſo much 
art as to obtain a majority, in a thin houſe, for paſling a 
vote, that the king's conceſlions were a ground for a future 
ſettlement. | | 9 9 85 Soft. 
3. Not luxurious; not expenſive. 5 
There's not ſo much left as to furniſh out 
A moderate table. Sbaleſpcare s Timon of Athens. 
4. Not extreme in opinion; not ſanguine in a tenet. | 
| Thcie are tenets which the zoderateſt of the Romaniſts 
will not venture to affirm. N  Smalridge.. 
Fix'd to one part, but mod'rate to the reſt, Pope. 
5. Placed between extremes; holding the mean. 
Quietly contider the trial that hath been thus long had of 
both Kindsot retormation as well this moderate kind, which 
the chuich of England hath taken, as that other more ex- 
treme and rigorous, which certain churches elſewhere have 
better liked, | 8 
6. Of the middle rate. . 5 
More moderate gifts might have prolong'd his date, 
Too early fitted tor a better ſtate. 1 
Jo MO'DERATE. v. a. [moderor, Latin; moderer, French. ] 
1. Lo regulate; to reltrain; to ſtill; to pacity ; to quiet; to 
tepreſs. >. 
With equal meaſure ſhe did moderate 
The ltrong extremities of their rage. | ; 
By its aitringent quality it zoderates the relaxing quality 
of warm water. - Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2, To make temperate. | e 
Ye ſwarthy nations of the torrid zone, 
How well to you is this great bounty known ? 
For frequent gales from the wide ocean rite 


plants todilpole of. 


To fan your air, and moderate your tkies. Blackmore. | 


Mo'dERATELY. ad. {from moderate. } _ 
1. Temperately ; mildly, | | 
2. In a middle degree. | 
Fach nymph but moderately fair, 
Commands with no leſs rigour here. | Waller. 
Biood, in a healthy itate, e let out, its red part ſhould 
congeal ttrongly and ſoon, in a maſs maderately tough, and 
{win in the ſerum. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Mo'DERATENESS. . f. {from moderate.) State of being 
moderate; temperateneis. yy 3 
 MoptRA'TiON. 2. /. [rowcratio, Latin.) 
1. Forbearance of extremity z the contrary temper to party vio- 
lence; ſtate of keeping a due mean berwixt extremes. 
Was it the purpoſe of theſe churches, which abvliſhed all 
popith ceremonies, to come back again to the middle point 
of zvennels and moderation? | Hooker, b. iv. 
A zeal in things pertaining to God, according to know- 
ledge, and vet duly tempered with candour and prudence, is 
the true notion of that much talked of, much miſunderſtood 
Virtue, moderation. . Atterbury*s Sermons, 
In moderation placing all my glory, 
While tories call me whig, and whigs a tory. | Pope. 
2, Calinnel(s of mind; equanimity. (moderation, French. } 
Equally inur'd 
By moderation either ſtate to bear, MX 
Protperous, or adverſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 
- Frugality in expence. | Ainſworth. 
ODERA'TOR. 7. J. {moderator, Latin; moderateur, Fr.] 
t. The perion or thing that calms or ſreſtrains. 5 
Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts, a mypderaior of paſſions, and a procurer of con- 
tentedneſs. Walton's Angler. 
2. One wilo preſides in a diſputation, to reſtrain the contend- 
ing parties from indecency, and continethem to the queſtion, 
dometimes the moderator is more troubleſome than the 
actor. Bacon's Eſſays. 
How does: Philopolis ſ-aſonably commit the opponent 
with the reſpondent, likes long- practiſed moderator # More. 
The firſt perſon who ſpeaks when the court is (et, opens 
the caſe to the judge, chairman, or ;zoderator of the aſſem- 
bly, and gives his own realons for his opinion, 


; NO DERN. ». f. [mederne, French; from modermee, lov! | 


1. Late; recent; not ancient; not antique. 


2. In Shakeipeare, vulgaur ; mean; common. 


South's Sermons. | 


4. Not exceſſive; not extreme; moderate; within a mean. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. viii. 


= Addijon on Italy.. 
MoDdE'LLER.. z. /. [from model.] Planner; ichemer z con- 


Hooker, b. iv. 


Dryden. | 
Spenſer. | 


|MoDpicu. 2. / [Latin.) Small portion; pittance. 


|MopiFica'T10N. 2. /. [modification, French.) The act of 
modifying any thiag, or giving it new accidental dufe- 


M O PD 


Latin, {uppoted a catual corruption cf He., Vel po- 
tius ab adverbio mods, modernus, ut u die diurnus. Amyw.) 


Some of the ancient, and likewiſe divers of the modern 
writers, that have labourcd 1n natural magick, have noted 


a apathy between the tun and certain herbs. Bacon. 
Ihe glorious parallels then downward bring 
To modern wonders, and to Britain's king. Prior. 


Trifles, luch as we preſent odern iriends withal. Shak. 
2 The juſtice | 
With eyes ſevere and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wile ſaws and z9dern inftances. Shakeſpeare. 
We have our philoſophical perſons to make moitern ard 
famibar things ſupernatural and cauleteſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Mo'DERNS. ./. I hote who have lived lately, oppolcd tothe 
ancients, | 
T'here are #w9derns who, with a ſlight variation; adopt the 
opinion of Plato. Boyle on Colours. 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence z 
Ancients in phraſe, mere m9oderns in their ſente! Pape. 
Mo'DERNISM. . / {trom modern.) Devinucn from the an- 
cient and claiſical manner. A word invented by Swift. 
Scrihblers ſend us over theirtrath in proſe and verſe, with 
abominable curtailings, and quaint xoderni/ms. Sz. 
To Mo'DERNISE, v. . [trom modern.] 1o adapt ancient 
cbmpotitions to modern perſons or things; to change an- 
cient to modern language. | 
Mo'DERNNESS. u. J. [trom modern.] Novelty. 
MODEST. %. {modeſie, French; uadeſtus, Latin.) 
1. Not arrogant; not preſumptuous; not boalittul y baihful. 
Ot boalting mare than ef a tomb afraid; 
A ſoldier mould be modeſt as a maid; + 
2. Not impudent z not forward, | | 
EKReſolve me with all ode haſte, which way  _ 
Thou might'tt deſerve, or they impoſe this ulage. Shak. 
Her face, as in a nymph, diſplay'd N 
A fair fierce boy, or in a boy betray d N 
Ihe bluſhing beauties of a modeft maid. Dryden Ovid. 
3. Not looſe ; not unchatte. | N ö 
Mrs. Ford, the honelt woman, the modeſt wite, the vir- 
tuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to her huſband, 
| Shakeſpeare's MerryWives of Windjor. 


Young. 


There appears much joy in him, even fo much that joy 
could not ſhew-itielf modi enough without a badge of bit- 
ternets, Shakejpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 
During the laſt four years, by a mcdeft computation, there 
have been brought into Breit above tix millions ſterling in 
bullion. Ad.liſan's State of the li ar. 
Mo'pESTLVY. adv, f from modeft.} „ f 
1, Not arrogantly; not preſumptuouſſy. 


| Modeſily bold, and bumanly ſevere, Pope. 
I may modeſtly conclude, that whatever errors there may 
be in this play, there are not thoſe which have been objected 
to it, | 


*- he modeſtly conjectures, 


Which help'd to mortify his pride, F ELL Roy E224 tg 
Feet gave him not the heart to chide.  Szvif?*s Miſcell. 
2, Not impudently; not forwardly; with modeſt 7. 
fee „„ OS Tu 85 
Will edefily diſcover to yourſelf, N 3 
That ot your ſelf, which yet you know not of. Shakeſp. 
3. Not looſely; not lewdly. e EO 
4. Not exceſſively ; with moderation. e 
Mo'p STN. . /. [modeſiie, French; medefias, Latin. 
1. Not arrogance; not pretumptuouſneſs. 
They cannot, with zzodefly, think to have found out ab- 
ſolutely the beſt which the wit of men may devite, Hooker. 
2. Not impudence; not forwardnels. - | 
3. Moderation; decency. 
A lord will hear you playz ©... {+ 
But I am doubtful of your eli s,, | 
| Leſt over eyeing his odd behaviour, 8 | 
You break into ſome merry paſſion. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Chattity ; purity of manners. PO AEST | 
| Would you not (wear, | 75 
All you that ſee her, that ſhe were a maid, tt 
By thele exterior ſhews.? But ſhe is more, 
Her bluſh is guiltineſs, not modefty. 


4 
Shakeſpeare . 


ſions go no farther than virtue may allow. Dryden. 

Talk not to a lady ina way that modgz/ty-will not permit 
her to anſwer, 8 Clariga. 
MopEsTY-PIECE, n. . . „ 

A narrow lace which runs along the upper part of the 
ſtays before, being a part of the tucker, is called the 10 
deſiy- piece. Addiſon's Guardian, No 118. 


What modicums of wit he utters: his evaſions have ears 


Yet {till they grudg'd that modicum. Dryden. 
MoDIFIABLE. adj. | from modity.} That may be divertified 
by accidental differences. 8 
It appears to be more difficult to conceive a diſtinct, vi- 
ſible image in the uniform, in variable, eiſence of God, than 
in varioully modifiable matter; but the manner how I tte 
either {till eſcapes my comprehenſion. Locke. 
Mo'piFiCABLE. adj, {trom medify.] Diverſifiable by vari- 


Mopi'LLon. z. ſ. [ French; modiclus, Latin, 


Mo'prs 11.7. . 1 medijh.] Faſhionably,. 


Di deus Den Sebaſtian. | 


- His pupil might be tir'd with lecture: | 


Ot the general character of women, which is modeſty, he | 
has taken a moſt becoming care; for his amorous expret- | 


thus long. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Cref/ida. 
| Though hard their tate, | 285 
A cruiſe of water, and an ear of corn, 1 


Of his grace 
Re modifies his firit ſevere decree, 
The keener edge of battle to rebate. | 
: Dr;t, 
Medilt;ns, in architecture, ate little brack 
often ſet under the Cormthian and Compotir 
ſerve to ſupport the projccture of the larmiey 
part muit be dittingwiſhed from the great mode} which | 
diameter of the pillar ; for, as the pt oportioncy an ich is the 
general depends un the drometer of the pillar 1 ris 'Y 
number of the 2:5 Hors, as alto the interval bet NE ne _ 
ought to have due cation to the whole tabrick a I 
The modillons or dentelli make a noble how ti 
fil projections. 3 SPE GH N 
MopisH. adi. [from mode.) Faſhionattc. formel; s 
ing to the reigning cuttom. e eee 
| But you, perhaps, expect a voi feaſt, 
Wh am'rous ſongs, and wanton dances grec'd LY 
FE ypocrity, at the taihionale end of the town is v Wim 
ferent rom hypoecriſy in the city; the u hy; ars Ut. 
QeaVolits (o appear more vicious than he realty 10 dog 
kind of hypocrite more vittuous. 1. . l/ 


ets Which ge 
orders, aud 
or Up: this 


„e 
I. tees 


S the other 
Notes, 
hould not be much perplex. 


a 1 


Young children 
ting off Geir tits, and making legs ve 
Mo'D1SHNESS, . 
thion. | 
To Mo'DULATE. v. a. [mitluler, Latin. To form fc. 
to a certain Key; or to cert2in notes. wound 
| The nole, lips, teeth, palute, jaw, tonne, wenſan 
mulc:cs of the cheſt, qiaphragm, and nwiſcles of 
all ferve tb make or z229dulte te ornd, Grew; G 
Could any perion to Hf her voice as to decciv. jg 


j lungs; 


many? | Brooms ef on ths O, 
Echo propagates around. | e be It 

| Each charia of modulated ſound. 6 Bas 
MoDuLA'TION. z.f. [from modulate; vit, F.! 


1. The act ct forming any thing to certain ptepbetien. 


together, and by the different proportion anc 4 Fay - 
that matter variouſly diverſified, have been revited all dit. 
terent kinds. et! a ' Wrdward 
The ſpeech, as it is a found reſultirg from the 7284 5 
tion of the air, has moit atfinity to the ſpirit, but; as it is Ut. 
tered by the tongue, hs immediate cognation with the bo- 
dy, and ſo is the fitteſt inſtrument to manage a commerse he. 
tween the invilible powers of human fouls cloxthed in ech. 
| | PSTN Government of the Tongi 
2. Sound modulated 5 agreeable harmony; - 5 en. 
Innumerous tongtters, in the treſuhening ſhale, 
Phew maulations mix, mellifluous. Thomfin's Sexe. 


| © | Mo'ÞULATOR. 2. /. ¶ from 2nodula'e.} He who forms (ct; 
g : | 4 „ . fo i l e. N YMms 101548 
Though learn'd, well bred ; and though well bred, fin- | | 


to a certain key; a tuner; that which modulates, 
The tongue is the graad inſtrument of taſte, the faithful 

judge of all our nouriſhment, the arttul modulator of wr 

voice, and the neceffiry ſervant of mattication; Herber. 
a model. 7 

My heart hath one poor ſtring to ſtay it by, 

Which holds but tilt thy rtYhie he uttered ; * 

And then, all this thou feet, is but a clod 


tithes on the tuppotition of being a moderate equivalent. 
One terrible circumitance of this bill, is turning the tie 
of flax and hemp into what the lawyers call a modus, ct 2 
certain tum in lieu of a tenth part of the product. S. 
Mo'pwaLL. u. .. A bird. : e Ninſqoerts, 


| Moe. adj. (ma, Saxon. See Mo.] More; a great mimber, 


The chronicles of England mention no moe than on." ix 
kings bearing the name of Edward fince the Conquett, en- 
fore it cannot be there ſhould be more. Hooker, J. n. 
MO'HAIR. 2. /. [mobere, moire, Fr.] Thread or tut move 
of camels or other hair. | | 

She, while her lover pants upon her breaſt, 

Can mark the figures on an Indian chelt, 
And when ſhe fees her friend in deer deſpair, 


Obterves how much a chintz exceeds moralr, F.. 


Mo nock. 2. . The name of a cruel nation of America gu 


to ruffians who infeſted, or rather were imagined to infelt, 
the ſtreets of London. | | 
From milk- ſop he ſtarts up -:9boch, rr. 
Who his not trembled at the w3bock's name? Ca,. 
Thou haſt fallen upon me with the rage of a mad dg, 
a mohock. | 8 Penn, 
MorDERED. adj. Crazed. © Ainfeorrih. 
Mo'IDORE. 2. 72 [moede, Fr.] A Portugal coin, rated at nt 
pound leven thillings. Eh Ih 
Mo'tETY. 1. ſ. ¶ mollis, French, from moien, the middte.} 
Half; one of two equal parts. „ 
This company being divided into two eq ial mo/eties, tie 
one before, the other 1ince the coming of Chrilt ; that pate 
which, ſince the coming of Chriit, partly hath embraced, 
and partly ſhall embrace, the Chriſtian religion, we term, ® 
by a more proper name, the church of Chritt. Hooker, b. u. 
The death of Anthony 
Is not a ſingle doom, in that name lay 
A moiety of the world. 
| Say, that ſhe were gone, 
Given to the fire, a moiety of my reſt 3 
Might come to me. Shakeipeare's Winter sx. 
Touch'd with human gentleneſs and love, 
Forgive a moicty of the principal. eve apa 
The militia was ſettled, a 20tety of which ſous 0c _ 
nated by the king, and the other 2ioety by the parka". 


* Et 
* 
Lolini 


ous modes. 


rences ot form or mode. 
The chief ot all ſigns is human voice, and the ſeveral 2u- 
diſicatious thereof by the organs of ſpeech, vis. rhe letters 
ot the alphabet, formed by the ſevera motions of the mouth. 
Holder's Elements of Speech. 
The phænomena of colours in retraGted or reflected light, 
are not cauſed by new modifications of the light variouſly im- 
preſſed, according to the various terminations of the light 
and ſhadow, 52 © Newton's Optichs. 
If theſe powers of cogitation, volition and ſenſation, are 
neither inherent in matter as ſuch, nor acquirable to matter 
by any motion and modification of it, it neceſſarily follows 
that they proceed from tome cogitative ſubſtance, ſome in- 
corporeal inhabitant within us, which we call ſpirit, Bentley. 
To Mobi v. v. a. [modifier, French.] 
1. Jo change the form or accidents of any thing; to ſhape. | 
Vet there is that property in all letters, of aptneſs to be 
conjoined in ſyllables and words through the voluble mo- 


voice without appearing to diſcontinue it, 
The middle parts of the broad beam of white light which 
fell upon the paper, did, without any confine of ſhadow to 
modify it, become coloured all over with one uniform colour, 
the colour being always the {ame in the middle of the paper 
as at the edges. ; Newton's Opticks, 
2. To ſoften; to moderate. | 
After all this deſcanting and modifying upon the matter, 


tions of the organs, that they modify and difcriminate the | 
Holder. | 


CLarenaM 
As this is lkely to produce a ceſſution of arms among 
half of eur iſland, it is reatonable that the mere 1 
moiety of his majeſty's ſubjects ſhouidettabliſhatruce. 24 
To NiO1L. wv. a. [mouiller, French.] | 
1. To daub with dirt. ESE 
All they which were left were oiled with dirt 25. Ws 
by reaſon of the deepneſs of the rotten way» are 
2. To weary, : 3 
No more tug one another thus, nor 275i. youre 
- cerve | Ls. 
Prize equal. | — 
To Moll. v. u. {moniller, French.] 
1. Jo labour in the mire. W 
Moil not too much under-ground, for the Pepe 1105 7 
is very uncertain. . 
2. Lo toil; to drudge. 5 nne 
They toil and cl for the intereſt of the n cher 
in requital break their hearts; and the freer the) gers. 
fleſh, the more ſcandalous is the bondage. 1 
Oh the endleſs miſery of the lite Lead! cries tus auer. 
huſband; to ſpend all my days in piousg s. ks. Dt 
Now he muſt noi, and drudge, for one he lot 
With thee twas Marian's dear deligut 
To moil all day, and merry- make at night. 
MOIST. adj. [moyte, moite, French. I  _ » degree» 
1. Wet; not dry; wet, not liquidg wet in 3:93 
Why were the moi in number ſo outdone, Blacks 
That to a thouſand dry they are but onc? 1 the dies 
Many who live well in a dry air, tall inte 01 ugg, 
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Mo'pULE. #. J. {modulus, Latin. ] An empty reprefentation; 


And module of con founded rovaliv. Shaheſ*. Kino Len. 
. . . . 3 0 we I, 1 
Modus. 2. / [Latin.] Something paid as 4 convyentation tor 


Sbaleſ p. Auth. and Clerpatſa. 
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Kould join together. 
Moisrukk. 1. | 21206 


Moxks of a Net. The methes. 


1. A natural ſpot or diſcolouration of the body. | | 
To nourith hair upon the hes of the face, is the perpe- | 
tuation of a very ancient cuſtom.” Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


wall of the mole. 


1. A lite beaſt that works under-ground. 


Mo'teBaT. x. /. A fich 


MOL 
for yet, When moiſt Ar&urus clouds the iky, 


The woods and fields their pleaiing toiis deny. | Pope. 
(ucculent. Ainſwortb. 


i ot: hb a. {from mei. ] To make damp; to make 


wet to a {mall degree; to damp. 
Write till your ink be dry; and with your tears 
Moi t it again; and trame ſome feeling line. Shakeſpeare. 
His brealts are tall of milk, and his bones are moflened 
ith marrow. : 75 Job, XXI. 24. 
9 wine a little oiſtened on the infide, fo as there be ny 
4 maketh a more lolemn found chan if the pipe 
def ; Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N& 2 30. 
V nen torrents from the mountains tall no more, the [wel- 
ling river is reduced Into his ſhallow bed, with ſcarca water 
to poijten his OWN pebutes, Dryden s Ain. 


Mois TEN EK. 1. /. [ from oi αν.] The perſon or thing that 


M nitens. 


. . | Oe I FEY. 
Niu ISTNESS. u. J [from moiſt.] Dampneſs; wetneſs in a | 


ce. 
12 both kinds take in the moz/ine/s and entity of the 
Ke Bacon s Natural Hiffory, Ne $25. 
The ſmall particles of brick or ſtone the vat 220 
. | Addijea's Guartion. 
teur, Fr. from moiſt. ] Small quantity 


? liquid. wn © | | 
y dme | apling to a little river near hand which, for 
the moiſture it beſtowed upon roots of tome flouriſhin gucecs, 
was xewarded with their thadow. Siditey. 

Ali my body's morflure . 02S 
Scarce ſerves to quench my furnace- burning heat. Shak, 
Set tuch plants as require much moiſture upon landy, dry 
crounds. , Basen Natural Þ iftory, Ne 526. 
While dryneſs moifture, coldneſs heat rents, 
All that we have, and that we are, ſubſiſts. 

If ſome penurious ſource by chance appear'd 
Scanty of waters, when you 1coop'd it dry, 
And offer'd the full helmet up to Cato, © 
Did he not daſh th" untaſted iu e trom him ? Addiſon. 

Ainſworth. 


Denhain. 


Mo kv. adj. Dark: as, moky weather. Ainſev. It ſecnis a 


corruption of murky: and in ſome places they call it wuggy, 


duiky. 


MOLE. a. /. [mcel, Saxon; mole, French; mole, Latin.) 
1. A nile is a tormiets concretion of extravaſated blood, wich 


grows into a kind of fleth in the uterus, and is called a ia 
conception. SE n27cy. 


Such in painting are the warts and ole, which adding a 
ikenels to the tace, are not therefore to be omitted. Dry d. 
That Timothy Trim and Jack were the ſame perſon, was 


_ proved, particularly by a mole under the left pap. Arbuthnrt. 


The pecul/arities in Homer are marks and zzoles, by whi h 
every common eye diſtinguiſhes him. x Pope. 


>. [From moles, Lat. mole, Fr.] A mound; a dyke. 


Sion is tirengthened on the north fide by the fea-ruined 
| Sandys, 
Wah alphaltick ſlime the gather'd beach 
They taſten'd z and the mole immenle wrought on 
Orer the foaming deep high-arch'd; a bridge 
Ot length prodigious. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
The great quantities of ſtones dug out ot the rock could 
not eaſily conceal themſelves, had they not been contumed in 
the moles and buildings of Naples. Adaliſen on Ii aly. 
Bid the broad arch the dang'rous flood contuin, 
The mole projected break the roaring main. Pope. 
Tread toftly, that the blind n may not 85 N 
Hear a foot fall: we now are near his cell. Shakeſþrare. 


What is more obvious than a zzole, and yet what more 


one argument of Providence ? e 
As have perfect eyes, and holes for them through the 


ſkin, not much ger ew a pin's head. Ray on the Creation. 
Pope. | 


| £ Ainſabortb. 
Mo rr AST. 2. /. [mote and caft.] Hillock caſt up by a mole. 
In Spring let the molecaſis be ſpread, becauſe they hinder | 


Thy arts of building from the bee reccive 
Learn of the mole to plow, the worm to weave, 


e mower s. Mortimer s Huſbamdry. 
Mo LECATCBER. u. ſ. ¶mole and catcher.] One whole em- 
ployment is to catch moles.. . 


Get moulecatcher cunningly moule for to kill, 
And harrow and caſt abroad every hill. Tufer*s Hufb. 


Moen, u. /. {mole and bill.] Hillock thrown up by the | 


mole working underground. 

You teed * ſolitarineſs with the conceits of the poets, 
whoſe liberal pens can as ealily travel over mountains as 
malebills. © | | Sidney. 

The rocks, on which the ſalt- ſea billows beat, 

And Atlas? tops, the clouds in height that pats, | 

Compar d to his huge perion molehills be. Fairfax. 


churckwarden, to expreſs Saint Martin's in the Fields, 
cauled to be vangraved a martin litting upon a ole hill between 


Wo trees. 


puled with inferior obligations; and, having leapt over fuch 
mountains, lie down before a molebill. South Sermons. 
louniains, which to your Maker's view 
m ets than aolehills do to you. 
Yrange !vnorancet that the fame man who Knows 
: 3 you? mount above this e hi ſhows, 
— not perceive a difference as great 3 
7, a mail incomes and a valt eſtate! Dryden 5 Juv. 
A CDs D. 4. | moleſier, Fr. moleſius, Lat.] 40 ditturb; 
Ie; to vex. | 


vey wilt firmly perſiſt concerning points which hitherto 


* * of, they muſt agree that they have - 
Money with needlets oppoſition, Hooker, b. 111. 
3 hall meddle with them, or ole them in any 
Wm ; ; 1 Mac. x. 35. 
Lure and pain ſignify whatſoever delights or es us. 
| Locke. 

Both are doom'd to death; 
a wake not to moleſt the living. 


And the den 


Mor Raue. 


ac 2 1 1 
© uncahneis cauſed by vexation. 


Ou * . . ; 
fart. ulelets unto us, and rather of moleflation, we re- 


. reg Killing Iwallows, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
on and 2 tauisfaction and acquieſcence, or diſlatisfac- 
Ind vice re., Kation of ſpirit, attend the practice of virtue 
Mol z sr deipectuntly. a Norriss Miſcell. 
Mo ur / {trom et.] One who diſturbs. 

Mer. gun 2 J. [mole aud track. Courſe of the mole 
with tht trap is a deep earthen veſſel ſet in the ground, 
Merzwazr even with the bottom of the neletracłs. Mort. 
The beer [rele and pee hpan, Saxon. ] A mole. 

And wit) f > brains mixt therewith all, ; 
Nui T „ lame the pitmire's gall. Drayton's Nympbid. 
Pia, adj. ( molliens, Latin.} Softening. 


\ Lips - n 
Morte 2 ach. {trom molli;z.) That may be ſoftened, 
„ Tix alt of mollige eren . 


- 0 mollifying or ſoftening. 


er indur. enk . ; ; 
wil make don or mollificatian, it is to be inquired what 
de metals h 


Ker and iotjer. 


| 


Roſcommon. | 


" 0 PT 5 ' | 111 
TA TION, x, / [ moleſtia, Latin, tram nol.) Diitur- 


2, Pacification; mitigation, 


0 a: | Peacham on Blazoning. |. 
ur politician having baffled conſcience, mutt not be non- | 


der and harder, and what will make 
N | Bacon. 


Mo'LLIFi#R, 2. /. [tron mollity.] 


4. Toqualify ; to jetien any thing harſh or burdenfonre. 


Mo'LTEN. part. pati. from ze. 


MOM 


Some moilification, tweet lady, Shpartſeare. 
1. That which ſoitens; that winch appeaſes. 
The root hath a tender, dainty heat; which, when it 
cometh above ground to the fun and air, vaniiheu tor it is 
a great mollifier, Bacei's Natural Hyjlory, N& 863. 
2. He that pacities or mitigates. 


To MO LLIF Y, v. a. { moilio, Latin; mollir, French.] 


1. Jo ſotten; to make 10tt. 


2. Lo aflwage. 


Neither herb, nor molliffing plaiſter, reſtored them to 
health. Vit. xvi. 12. 
Sores have not been cloſed, neither bound up, neither »ro!- 
lified with ointment. Thainh, i. 6. 
3. Lo appeate; to pacify; to quiet. 5 
Thinki2g her hlent maaginations began to work upon 
ſomewnat, to e them, as the nature of muſick is to do, 
1 took up my hay. Si duty, bm, 
Te brought chem to theſe lavage parts, 

And with tweet 1cience 45 i'd thew Rubborn hearts. 
2 Fairy ue N, b. ii. 
The crone, en the weilding-night, finding the nicht's 
avertion, 1peacs a good word tor hertelt, in hope to olli 
the tullen bridegrocin, | ren. 
- They would, by yielding to teme things, when they re- 
fuled others, tooner prevait with the houtcs to mollz7; then 
demands, than at fir:t-to retorm them. Clarendon, b. vii. 
Cowley thus paints Golian : | 

The valley, now, this monſter ſcem'd to fill, 

And we, methought, look d up to him from our hill; 
where the two words, feem'd and methought, have mollified 
tie figure. Dryden's Pref. to His State of Innocence. 


Brats is h, n out of the tone. Joh, xxvlii. 2. 

In a Imali turnace made of a temperate heat; let tue heat 

be ſuch as may keep the metai.-rl{ieny, and no moi. Bacon, 
Love's myitick form che artizaus of Greece |» 

In wounded itone, or n en COLQUXPICS. rior. 

VIOL V. x. mol, Latin; Moly, French.) 

8 'The J nuch n ated Icav cs, es tuo oi the lentiſcus, 
but are terminated by an odd lobe: tne flower expands in 
the form ot a roſe, and the tru:tretembles a grain ot pepper. 
1 M lar. 
Moly, or wild garlick, is of teveral iorts 3 as the great 2 
of Homer, the f 1han e, the mol, of Hungary, terpent's 
moly, the yellow moly, Spaniih purple xaly, Spaniſh niver- 
capped zoly, Diwvicorides's e, the tweet mol) of Mont- 
peter : the roots are tender, and mutt be caretully detended 
trom froſts: as for the tine of their flowering, the zoly of 
Homer flowers in May, and.continues til July, and to do 
all the rett except the lait, which is late in September: they 
are hardy, and will thrive in any lou, Mortimer's Huſt. 
9 Inc joveretgn plant ne drew, | 
And ſhew'd its nature, and its wondrous pow'r, 
Black was the root, but milky white the flow'ry 
Molly the name. | Pope s Odyſſey. 
or {cum ot the juice of lugur. 

MoME. #./. A cuil, ſtupid biuckhead, a tock, a poſt: this 
ces its orig mat to tue French word mom, which tignifices 
the gaming at dice in matqucrade, the cuitom and rule of 
which is, that a {tri&t filence is to be oblerved 3 whattoever! 
ſum one itałkes another covers, but not a word is to be ſpoken; 

trom hence alio comes our word 7mm tor nlence. Hanmer, 
Momme, malthorie, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch! 
Either get thiee trom the door, or fit down at the hatch. © 1 
SST S Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours. 
MOMENT. . fe. (moment, French ; momentum, Latin. ] 
1. Contequence; importance; weight; value. 25 
We do not find that our Saviour reprovetl them of error, 


. | MorLo'ssEs. Z x. .. ¶ ella xo, Italian.) Treacic z the 1pune 
| MoLaA'SSES. 1 


for thinking the judgment ot the icribes to be worth the ob-. 


jecting, for etteeming it to be of any ment or value in mat- 
ters concerning God. | x Hooker, b. ii. 
I have ſcen her die twenty times upon far poorcr 27072ent. 
* Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 
What towns of any bent but we have? Shakefp. 
It is an abitruſe ſpecuſauon, but alto of far lets zzoment and 
conlequence to us than the others; ſeeing that without this 
we can evince the exiſtence of God. Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Force; impulſwe weight; actuating power. 
The place of publick prayer is a eircumttance in the out- 
ward form, which hath zzoment to help devotion. Hooker. 
Can theſe or ſuch be any aid to us? | 
Look they as they were built to thake the world ? 
Or be a moment to our enterprize ? Ben. Jobnſen. 
Touch with lighteit 22077677 of impulle _ Ns 
His tree-will, 8 own inclining leftt | 
In even ſcale, — _ Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, b. x. 
He is a capable judge; can hear both fides with an indif- 
ferent ear; is determined only by the 2zo-nents of truth, and 
ſo retracts his paſt errors. Norris's Miſcell, 
3. An indivitble particle of time. | 
If I would go to hell for an eternal ,t, or fo, I could 
be knighterl. Shateſpcare's Merry Wives of Windjer. 
The flighry purpoſe never is 0'ertook, 
Unleis thc * go with it: from this n 
The very firſtlings of my heart ſhall be 
The firttlings of my hand. Shake/peare's Macbeth. 
The imaginary reaſoning of brutes is not a diſtinct reazon- 
ing, but perrormed in a phy tical zzoment. | Hale. 
Vet thus receiving and returning bliſs | 
In this great moment, m this golden now, 
When ev'ry trace of what, or when, or Raw, ; 
Shou'd from my foul by raging love be torn. Prior. 
MomME'NTALLY. adv, from momentum, Latin. ] For a mo- 
ment. 


refrigerate the heart, Brown's Hulgar Errours, b. ul. 
MoMENTA'NEOUS. 7 adj. [momentante, Fr. momentanenus, 
MOMENTANY. c Latin.] Latting but a moinent. 
Small diticulties, when exceeding great good is ſurę to en- 
ſuc; and, on the other tide, momentary benehts,: when the 
hurt which they draw after them is untpeakable, are not at 
all to be reſpected, Hooker, b. i. 
Flame above is durable and conſiſtent; but with us it is a 
ſtranger and monemtamy.  Bacon's Natural History, Ne 31. 
MoME'NTARY. adj. ¶ from mnement. ] Latting for a moment; 
done in a moment. 
Momentary 25 a ſound, 
Swift as a ſhadow, ſhort as any dream. 
| Scarce could the thady King 
The horrid um of BY intentions tell, 
But the, ſwift as the zwomentory wing 
Ot light'ning, or the words he ſpoke, Ic. c hell. Craſhaw. 
Swift as thought the flitting ſhade 
Through air his momentary journey made. 


Dryden. 


Onions, garlick, pepper, fait and vinegar, taken in great 


quantities, excite a ẽEʒutary heat and fever. Arbuthnot. 
MomE'NTOUs. adj. {from momentum, Latin. ] Important; 
weighty ; of contequence. 
Great Anne, weighing th' events of war OY 
Mementous, in her prudent heart thee choſe, =Phillips. 
It any falſe ſtep be made in the more 9272ent0us Concerns of 
life, the whole ſhame of ambitious deſigns is broken, Adi. 


Mo's ARCHY., 71. J. [monarchic, Fr, {eoraptin, ] 


Air but momentally remaining in our bodies, hath no pro- 
portionable pace tor its converhon, only of length enough to 


Shakeſpeare. 


1 ” 

r Mouse 77 * 7 F N X ? . 
PANEL, "#15 198 #:192htry, —— mummer ; mumerie, 
PERCH. rn cute 1 which malkers pla N 
Se Nn: s play frolicks. 
All was jollity, 

Featting and mith, light wantonneſs and laughter, 
Piping wid playing mnſaltrelly and niatki 0 
a 17 0 F d = : a Y IVC maluings 

Ii 36 ted trom us Uke an idle eam, 

VI A h] Of /x1277ery Witliout a meaning, 

V O NA AL: 7 4. i 6, »., PX p 257 \ \ 

5 150 11 mo wy aan, © . once is, Lat. (49 @ Foag, ] 

. SONQLUICH 3 4ELATILY KO monks, or conventuel orders | 
acts | math ifs Tr YT ; ; 

MO NACHISM, 2. /. Leh ine, Fr.] The Hate of monks; 

the monattick lite, 

AN ä b 

„110 NAD, - \ « yo» * 

Mo ABB. 6n./. L.] An indivifible thing. 

— Pituniy 1s the natural property of matter, which of itſelf 
is nothing che but an infinite congeries of phyſical en,. 


> Wk > . IViore's Divine Dialogues, 
MONARCH. ». / {moarch, Fr. axe! ig 


Rowe. 


1. Ayovernor laveltcd with'ablulute authority 3 a king, 


I was 
A morle! tor a monarch. SPAR. Auth. and Cleopatra, 
Your brather kings and worarchs of the carth 
Do expect that you ſhould roule yourlelf, Sbaleſp. 
I'ne father of aA tammy or nation, that uſes his lervants 


"Ny 114 * n „ 4 L ned * 2 8 - 4 
nnaansgal, and therchy is willingly obeyed by them, is 


2. Oue ſaperor to the reſt ot the lame kind. | 
1 he e att: oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Thee centhrws he grows, and three he ttays 
Suh Nc 1 NAT, an tine more decays, 
With cafe Yitinguilh dis che regal race, 
4 0 e n 3 n 8 , * 95 , 
CACPROHUFCH WEATS av open, honeit face; 
Snap'd to Us le, and godlike to behol 1; | | 
It's 1. al od nes With fpcets ot gold. Drydet's Firg. 
AY CULT 4 wuh due remon leleis [ways | 
4 TERS . 8 ; i 5 
K Tue monrth favage rends the trembling prey. Pope. 
3. Preſident. | 
. Come, thou m of the vine, 
* IR - — 1 BET 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
In tizy vats ou cares be drown'd. , 


| Dryden, 


Shateſpcare. 


NIOYNARCHAL, adj. [trem monarch.) Suiting a munaich 3. 


regal; princelyz imperial; 3 
Satan, whom now tianſcendent glory rais'd 
Above his tellows, with ehre hal pride, | 
Conſcious of highelt worth, unmov'd thus ſpake. Milton, 


MONARCHICAL. adj, [monarchique, Fr. provzpxix:s, trom 


nm erch.} Vented in a tiagle ruler, | 
That Rorks will only live in free ſtates; is a pretty con 
cert to advance the opinion of popular policies, and from 
anupathies in nature to difparage monarchical government. 
. . Brown's Ju Erreurs, b. iii. 
The decretals reſolve all into a monarchical power at 
Rome. Baker's Refiefiizns on Learning. 


To MO NARCHISE. . n. [from ic harch.] To play che king. 


Allowing him a breath, a little ſcenre 
To monnrehize, be icer'd, and kill with looks. Shakeſp. 
1. The government ct 2 {ingle perſon. 

Whulc the zorarchy flourithed,” theſe wanted not a pro- 
tec or, 85 Atterbaiy's Sermons. 
2. Kingdom; empire. | | 

I paſt 


Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. | 

Ihe brit that there ad greet my ſtranger ſoul, ' 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 
Who cried aloud, What ſcourge for perjury 


Can this dark mcnarchy atford falle Clarence? Shakeſp. 
| This tmall inheritance | ; 
Contenteth me, and 's worth a mzoxarchy. Shakeſpeare. 


| Mo'nasTERY. . J. {monaflere, French; monafterium, Lat.] 


Houſe of Nous retirement; convent, It is uſually pro- 
nounced, and often written, mgnaſtry, = 
ben courts of kings were held in high renown 3 
There, virgins honourable vows receiv'd, wy 
But chaſte as maids in monafleries liv'd, Dryden. 
In, a monaſiery your devotions cannot carry you lo far to- 


| opts 
MoxA'sTICK. 140 [monaſlique, Fr. monafiicus, Lat.] Re- 
Moxxa"'sTICAb. S lgioutly rectuſe; pertaining to. a monk. 
I drave my tuitor to forſwear the fal ſtream of the world, 
and to live in a ncok merely monaſtich. Shakeſpeare. 
The tilicious and hairy vetts of the {trifteſt orders of fri- 
ars derive the inſtitution of their 2zongftick lite from the ex- 
ample of John and Elias. Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. v. 
When young, you led a lite Auel, | 
And wore a vait eccleliaftick ; | 
Now in your age you grow fantaſtick, Denham, 
Mona'sTICALLY., adv. {from monaflick.] Recluicly ; in 
the manner of a monk. OE ST 
I have a dozen years more to anſwer for, all monaflicall 
pafled in this countrylot liberty and delight. 72 
Mo'NDAY. 2. J. [from moon and day.] The ſecond day of 
the weck. | IS | TY 
Mo'x Ex. 1. ſ. [monnoye, French z moneta, Latin. Tt has 
properly no plural, except when money is taken for a ſingle 
piece; but monies was formerly uſed for ſums.] Metal 
coined for the purpotes of commerce. 
Importunc ham for. monies; be not ceaſt 
With ilight dental. 
The jeaſe 


vus wittolly knave hath malfes of money. Shak. 
You nced my help, and you lay, | 
Shylock, we would have 2207es. Shakeſpeare. 
I will give thee the worth of it in mongy. 1 Kings, xxl. 2. 
Wives the readie{t helps 
To hetray hcady huſbands, rob the eaſy, | 
And lend the zionies on return of luſt, Ben. Jobnſen. 
Money differs from uncoined ſilver, in that the quantity of 
flver in each piece of money is aſcertained by the ſtamp it 
bears, which is a publick voucher. | Locke. 
My diſcourſe to the hen-peck'd has produced many cor- 
reſpondents ; ſuch a diſcourle is of general uſe, and every 
married man's mney. Addiſon's Spettetor, N* 482. 
People are not obliged to receive any montes,, except of 
their own coinage by a publick mint, : Swift. 
Thote huckſtcrers or money jobbers will be found ne- 
ceſiary, if this braſs money is made current in the exche- 
quer. | | 2 (op Swift. 
Mo'NEYBaG. 2. ſ. [mmey and bag.] A large purſe, 
| Look to my houſe; I am right Joth to go; 
There is ſore ill a brewing towards my reſt, 
For I did dream of z2oreybags to-night, dirs, pp 
My place was taken up by an ill-bred puppy, with a a- 
neybag under each arm. Addiſon's Guardian, N 106. 
MO ET Ox. 2. f. {money and box.} A till. : 
Mo'NEYCHANCLR. z. J. [meney and change.] A broker in 
money. 
The uſarers or moneychangers being a ſcandalous em- 
ploymen: at Roine, is a reaſon for the high rate of intereſt. 
; | Arbuthnet. 
Mo'NEYED, adj. [from money.] Rich in money : often uſed 
in oppoiition to thoſe who are poſſeſled of lands. 
Invite noneyed men to lend to the merchants, for the con- 
tinuing and quickening ot trade. Bacon s Eſſays. 
If exportation will not balance importation, away muſt 
your kilver go again, whether moreyed or not mangoes Bug 


like childtenz and aviles with them in what concerns the 


waat the {clitols mean by a ,ich. Temple's Miſcell. 
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ward the next world, as to make this loſe the ſight of ez | 
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Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
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where ods do not, filver muſt pay for the commodities Mo'xK1u00D. 7. /. {monk and hood.) The character of aj diſtin ipecies; we find, that ſome © 


. f theſe mon 
_— Ro n : : | 1 ductions have none of thoſe qualities by 2 | 
Several turned their money into thoſe funds, merchants He had left off his mont hecd too, and was no longer obliged | effence of that ſpecies from whence they d wine, * the 
as well as other moneyed men. Savift.| to them. : 2 Atterbury. | 2. Something horrible for deformity, en ente W octe, 
With theſe meaſures fell in all monied men; ſuch as had | Mo'NK1SH. adj. [from monk.) Monaſtick; pertaining to Pd If the live long, a uche 
raiſed vait ums by trading with ttocks and funds, and lend- | monks; taught by monks. 0 a And, in the end, meet the old courſe of death, 
ing upon great imtereſt. | Swift. Thoſe publick charities are a greater ornament to this | Women will all turn monſters, Sheteſp. Ki FF 
Mo'NEYER. u. /. [monnoyer-eur, Fr. from money. ] city than all its wealth, and do more real honour to the re- | | All human virtue N Leer, 
1. One that deals in money a banker. | formed religion, than redounds to the church of Rome from Finds envy never conquer d but by death: 
2. A comer of money. —_ | 4 all thoſe mon bib and ſuperſtitious foundations ot which ſhe The great Alcides, ev'ry labour pat, 
Mo'NEYLESS. adj. [from money.] Wanting money; pen- TR nes _ _ Atterbury's Sermons, Had itil] this 2vorfler to lubdue at lait. 5. 
nylets. ä ö 1 iſe; riſe, Roſcommon, ſee the Blenheim muſe, Jo Mo'NSTER. v. &. [from the noun.} To put cut pe. 
The ſtrong expectation of a good certain falary will out- The dull conſtraint of monliſb rhyme refule. Smith. common order of things. Not in ule, © t vt ws 
weigh the lois by bad rents received out of lands in money- | MONK'S-HOOD. . J. A plant. bY Ainſworth, : Her offence 
leſs ume. PREY _— r n. ſ. A ſpecies of dock: its roots are 3 Een unnatural derne a 
5 ATTER. 72. ſ. | money and matter. ccount o uſed in medicine, 71 | . ©1441: Shakefdears'; . 
ET rey creditor. J. [ ey 1 Mo NO HORD. 1. . (Ae. and x.] : | FR I had rather have one ſcratch my 1071 1 Lear, 
What if you and I, Nick, ſhould enquire how moneymat- | 1. An inſtrument of one ſtring 2 as, the trumpet marine, When the alarum were ſtruck, than idly ſit 
ters ſtand between us? —Arbuthnot's Hiflory of Fobn Bull. 


| ö Harris. To hear my nothings monſter d 
Mo'NEYSCRIVENER. . ſ. [money and ſcrrvencr.) One who | 2, A kind of inſtruthent anciently of ſingular uſe for the re- |[MoxsTRO's11 Y, : 


* _ Shatepp, Coricdony,. 
rajles money for others. gulating of ſounds: the ancients made uſe of it to deter- }MonsT RUOSITY. 


n. ſ. |irom monſtrous.) The ttm. of 


| | ne | 1 being monltrous, or Cut of the ce 
Suppoſe a young unexperienced man in the hands of | mine the proportion of ſounds to one another: when the | mon order ot the univerſe. Monſtro/ity is more eee | 
e eee tuch tellows are like your wire-drawing| chord was divided into two equal parts, ſo that the terms This is the monflrugfity in love, thut the will is inh. | 
mills, it they get hold of a man's. finger, they will pull in | were as one to one, they called them uniſons; but if they | and the execution contined. Shakeſp. Troilus ond Gre ** 
his whole body at laſt. Arbuthno!'s Hiftory of Jobn Bull. | were as two to one, they called them ottaves or diapaſons; Such a tacit league is againſt ſuch routs and lnoalsot per. 
Mo'xEYWORT. z. ſ. A plant. 5 when they were as three to two, they called them fifths or ple, as have utterly degenerated from natuie, as have in 
Mo NEYSWORTH. 7. /. { money and worth.) Something va- | diapentes ; it they were as four to three, they called them | their very body and frame of eltate a monſtraſity. 34 rey 
luablez ſomething that will bring money. | | fourths or diateſſerons; if the terms were as five to four, | We read of monſtrous births, but we aten {ee 4 — 
There is either money or money/werth in all the contro- they called it diton, or a tierce major; but if the terms were] duty in educations : thus, when a father has be. me 
verſies of lite; for we ſive in a mercenary world, and it is | as ſix to five, then they called it a demi-diton, or a tierce | man, he trains him up into a beaſt. South's Ferne; 8 
the price of all things in it. | L'Eftrange: minor; and, laitly, it the terms were as twenty-four to By the fame law monftroſity could not incapacitate from 
Mo'NGCORN. 2. /. [mang, Saxon, and corn. ] Mixed corn: | twenty-five, they called it a demiton or dieze: the monochord | marriage, witneſs the caſe of hermaphrodites, 1 
as, wheat and rye, | 5 being thus divided, was properly that which they called a4 8 | arbuthnot and Pos: 
Mo'NGER. /. { mangene, Saxon, a trader; from manzian, 1 of which there were many kinds, according to the | Mo'85TROUS. adj. Lmonſtrueux, French; monſiroſus, Lat ] 
Saxon, to trade.] A dealer; a ſeller. It is uſed after the ifferent diviſions of the monochord. 5 Tarris, 1. Deviating from the ſtated order of nature. N 
name of any corumodity to expreſs a ſeller of that commo- MoN'OCULAR. 145 [ 451@- and oculus:] One- eyed; hav- Every thing that exiſts has its particular conſtitution and 
dity: as, a f/Emonger; and ſometimes a medler in any thing: | Moxo'cuLous, Y ing only one eye. : yet ſome 2a0a/irous productions have fe of thoſe qualities 
: as, a whoremonyer; a newſmonger. ES et He was well ſerved who, going to cut down an ancient |. which accompany the eſſence of that ſpecies from whence 
Wn Th ippatient ffates enger | white hawthorn tree, which, becauſe ſhe budded before] they derive their originals. po Lek 
Could now contain himſelf no longer. Hudibras, p. iii. | others, might be an occaſion of ſuperſtition, had ſome of | 2. Strange; wonderful. Generally with ſome decree ot A. 
Mo'NGREL. adj. Cas mongcorn, from mang, Saxon, or nen- the prickles flew into his eyes, and made him monocular, | like. | | ; 5 
Zen, to mix, Dutch.) Of a mixed breed. 1255 | 5 5 | Hobel. Is it not monſtrous that this player here 
os | This zealot COLES Thoſe of China repute all the reſt of the world zonocu- But ina fiction, in a dream of pallion, 
Is of a mongrel, divers kind, . NE 17. | Glanville's Scepfis. Could Torre has foul 19:10 his conceie, 
Cleric!. | etore, and lay behind. Hudibras, p. i. | MO'NODY. . J. [porwbia 3 monodie, Fr.] A poem ſung by That, from her working, all his viſage wan d. $þalyg 
Ve mongrel work of Heav'n, with human ſhapes, one perſon not in dialogue. 85 -| _ O monflrous! but one haltpenny worth of bread to this 
That have but juſt enough of ſenſe to know | Mono'GAMiIsST. #. f. LH- and yau®-; monogame, Fr.]| wmtoelrable deal of ſack. Shaleſjeare 
The malter's voice. Dryden's Don Sebaflian. | One who dilallows ſecond marriages. 13. Irregular; enormous. „ 


I'm but « half-ſtrain'd villain pet, 


Mox0'GaMy. u. ſ. [monogame, Fr. fog and v,. Mar- | No I height, or breadth, or length appear, 
But meagre miſchievous. Dryden. | riage of one wifſmmm.. : | The whole at once is bold and regular. Pete, 
= Baie; groveling, worthleſs wretche s Mo'NOGRAM. 2. /. [Hand ]; monogramme, Fr.] | 4. Shocking; hateful. IE | 5 

Mong-rels in fierion; poor faint-hearted traitors. Addiſon, | A cypher ; a character compounded of ſeveral letters. This was an invention given out by the Spaniards, t» 


His fric chips till to few contin'd, Mo'XOLOGUE. 7. e and vs; monologue, F 5 A axe the monſtrous ſcorn their nation received. 


. 4 PREY Bacon, 
Were aiways or the middling xind; Is ſcene in which a perſon of the drama ſpeaks by himſelf; a | Mo'NSTROUs. adv, Exceedingly; very much. A canticim, 
No tools of rank, or mongrel breed, ED ſoliloquy. „ I Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a diam of each, turn into 4 
. © Who fain wou'd paſs tor lords indeed. Swwift's Miſcell. He ou you an account of himſelf, and of his returning | mouldy ſubſtance, there reſiding a fair cloud in the bottom, 
 Mo'NtMENT. 2. ſ. [from moneo, Latin. ] It ſcems here to ſig- from the country, in monologue; to which unnatural way ot and a monſirous thick oil on the top. | 
nify inſcription; ES . 


Bacon. 
| $5 | 13 narration Terence is ſubject in all his plays. ryden. She was ealily put off the hooks, and mo/ro:s hard to be 
Some others were driven and diſtent Mo'NOMACHY. 7. .. [porpaxia; Ne- and waxn.] Aduel; | pleaſed again. 1 85 3 . L'Efrange. 

Into great ingots and to wedges ſquare, Ds a ſingle combat. - | Add, that the rich have ſtill a gibe in ſtore, * 
: Some in round plates withouten nent. Fairy Queen. | Mo'NOME. n. ſ. Lnonome, Fr.] In algebra, a quantity that! And will be jus witty on the poor, Drpden's Jud. 
Jo Mo'xisn. wv. a. [mozco, Latin.) Jo admoniſh, of which | has but one denomination or name; as, a b, aab, aaab.|Mo'NSTROUSLY. adv. [from monſtrous.) 
it is a contraction. N 2 1 | 5 | 1 . Harris. 1. In a manner out oi the common order of nature; (lock. 
Moniſb him gently, which ſhall make him both willing | MoxoOPE'TALOUS. adv. [ monopetale, Fr. ëꝙ-· and m.] ingly; terribly; | | B 


1orribly., 
to amend, and glad to go forward in love. Aſcbam. It is uſed for ſuch flowers as are formed out of one leaf, He ae = 
Mo'NISHER. . . [from moniſb.] An admoniſher; a mo-] howſoever they may be ſeemingly cut into many ſmall ones, | And that ſelf chain about his neck, _ EE 
. > ors | 9 - | 5 and thoſe fall off together. ö Quincy. . Which he forſwore moit muonjtrouſly to have. Shateſbeare, 
; _ NI'TION. 7. 1 [monitio, Latin; monition, French. I Mono'roLIsT. . . [monopoleur, French. ] One who by en- | Tiberius was bad enough in his youth, but ſupertuusy 
1. Intormation; hint. ä 5 1 


| el groſſing or patent obtains the ſole power or privilege of | and monftreuſly ſo in his old age. South's Serrioni 
We have no vilible monition of the returns of any other | vending any commodity. © ©  __ | 2. Toa great or enormous degree. | 0 
periods, ſuch as we have of the day, by ſucceſſive light and | To MONO'POLIZE. v. a. LA. and waniu; monopoler, Fr.] T 


D- a ; eſe truths with his example you diſprove, - 
darkneis. ES! Holder on Time. | To have the {ole power or privilege of vending any com- Who with his wife is monfroufly in love. Dryden's Juv. 
2. Inſtruction; document. 3 3 0 5 D . Mo'nsSTROUSNESS. 2. /. [trom monſtreus,) Enorm; ir- 
Unruly ambition is deaf, not only to the advice of friends,, He has ſuch a prodigious trade, that if there is not ſome | regular nature or behaviour, Ee 
but to the counſels and monitions of reaſon itſelt. L Eſtrauge.] ſtop put, he will on, ie; nobody will fell a yard of dra- | See the monfirouſneſs of man, 5 
After ſage monitians from his friends, III pery, or mercery ware, but himſelf. Arbuthnot] When he looks out in an ungratetul thape! Shateſeare, 
His talents to employ for nobler ends, | MoNo'POLY. 2. f. [ weronwnia z monopole, French; wir@- and | MO'NT ANT. n. /. [ French. ] A term in fencing. 
He turns to politicks his dang'rous wit. Swift, | wo.] The excluſive privilege of ſelling any thing. Vat be all you, one two, tree, four, come tor ? 
Mo NITrOR. . #1 [Latin.] One who warns of faults, or in- Doſt thou call me fool, boy? | | Eo ſee thee fight, to ſee thee pals thy puncto, thy itock, 
£ ay forms of duty; one who gives uſeful hints. It is uſed of - All thy other titles haſt thou given away; that thou | thy traverſe, thy diſtance, thy montant. ©. Shaliſp. 
an upper ſcholar in a ſchool, commiſſioned by the maſter to | waſt born with. SR MONTERO. u. 16 [Spaniſh.] A horleman's cap. 
look to the boys in his abſence. „ EC Lords and great men will not let me; if I had a 210- His hat was like a helmet, or Spaniſh montero. Bach, 
Fou need not be a monitor to the king; his learning is | ropoly on't, they would have part on't. 1 |MoxTE'TH. 2. /. [from the name ot the inventor. IA velcl 
eminent: be but his ſcholar, and you are ſafe. Bacon. | | Shakefpeare's King Lear. in which glaſſes are waſhed, | 
It was the privilege of Adam innocent to have theſe no“ One of the moſt oppreſſive monopolies imaginable z all New things produce new words, and thus Menteth . 
tions allo firm and untainted, to carry his monitor in his] others can concern only ſomething without us, but this 


Has by one veſſel ſav'd his name from death. Aye 
MONTH. 2. /. [monað, Saxon.] A ſpuce of time cut 
meaſured by the ſun or moon: the lunar month us the tw? 
between the change and change, or the time in which ite 
moon comes to the ſame point: the ſolur month is tue te 


botom, his law in his heart, and to have ſuch a conſcience | faitens upon our nature, yea, upon our reaſon. 8 
as might be its own caſuiſt. South's Sermons. | NT Government of the Tongue. 
We can but divine who it is that ſpeaks; whether Perſius Shakeſpeare rather writ happily than knowingly and jutt- | 
himſelf, or his friend and nonitor; or a third perſon. Dryden. | ly; and Johnſon, who by ſtudying Horace, had been ac- 


Ihe pains that come from the neceſſities of nature, are] quainted with the rules, yet ſeemed to envy to polterty | in which the ſun paſſes through a ſign of the z0diack: the 
monitors to us to beware of greater miſchiefs. Lotke.| that knowledge, and to make a monopoly of his learning. calendar months, by which we reckon time, are unequay 
Mo'xITORY. @di. { monttoire, Fr. monitorius, Latin.] Con- | ryden's Fuvenal. ol thirty and one-and-thirty days, except February, wiucl 1s 
veying uſeful inſtructien; giving admonition. | Mono'PTOTE. z. . [4w®-and w.] Is a noun uſed only | of twenty-eight, and in leap year of twenty-nine-. 
Lolles, miſcarriages, and diſappointments, are monitory] in ſome one oblique caſe. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 


: | } 1 0 Till the expiration of your month, 
and inſtructive. L' Eftrange's Fables. | Moxo'sSTICH. u. /. [H.] A compoſition of one verie. | 


i il Sojourn with my litter, Shabeſpeare's King Lear. 
le is fo taken up ſtill, in ſpite of the monitory hint in my | MONOSYLLA'BICAL. adj. from moncſyllable.] Conſiſting From-a-month old even into five-years old. Leu. 339 

eſlay, with particular men, that he negle&s mankind. Pope. of words of one ſyllable. | | + Months are dor only lunary, and meatured by the moos 
Mo'niTORY. x. /. Admonition; warning. _ | MONOSY LLABLE. 2. 6 C monoſyllabe, French; Aανσ- and] but allo ſolary, and determined by the motion of tne 110, 7 
A king of Hungary took a biſhop in battle, and kept him che.] Aword of only one ſyllable. | | thirty degrees of the ecliptick. Brown's Fuigar Kn 
priſoner; whereupon the pope writ a monitory to him, for | | yo e of Ptolemy! „ As many months as I fuſtain'd her hate, | 
that he had broken the privilege of the + 1urch. Bacon. | It is ſo long it atks an hour to write it: 55 So many years is the condemn'd by tate 

a 


MONK. ». /. [monec, Saxon; monachus, Latin; porax3;.] I'll change it into Jove or Mars! 8 3 To daily death. Dryden's Theo. and Hentrid. 
One of a religious community bound by vows to certain Or any other civil »onofyllable, _ | 8 0 Moxru's Mind. u. /. Longing dente. 
oblervances, | 85 That will not tire my hand. Dryden Cleomenes. | You have a month's mind to them. Shake/peare. 

AJ would prove the verity of certain words, | Theſe, although not inſenſible how much our language For it a trumpet ſound, or drum beat, 
Spoke by a holy monk, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. | was already ovictiveed with monohllables, yet, to fave time Who has not a month's mind to combat? Hudibras Pb 


Abdemeleck, as one weary of the world, gave over all, | and pains, introduced that barbarous cuſtom of abbreviating | MO'NTHLY. adj. from 20th.) 
and betook himſelf to a ſolitary life, and became a melan- | words, to fit them to the meaſure of their verſes, - Sqvift. | 1. Continuing a monch; performed in a month. 
choly Mahometan monk. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. |  Monoſyllable lines, unleſs artfully managed, are titt or I would aik concerning the monthly revolutions © © 
The droniſh monks, the ſcorn and ſhame of manhood, | languithing; but may be beautiful to expreſs melancholy. moon about the earth, or the diurnal ones of the earth ufs 
Nouſe and prepare once more to take poſſeſſion, Pope. its own axis, whether theſe have been finite or ee 


And neſtle in their ancient hives again. Rowe. | MONOSY'LLABLED. adj. { mone/jllabe, French, from mono- es 

Monks, in ſome reſpects, agree with regulars, as in the | Hllable.] Conſiſting ot one tyllable. | 1 | 
fubſtantial vows of religion; but in other reſpeds, monks | Nine taylors, it rightly ſpelled, | The youth of heav'nly birth T view d, * 
| and regulars difter; for that * vows excepted, are Into one man are nee | . Cleaveland, For whom our monthly Victims are renew'd. Dre 
” | not tied up to ſo {trici a rule of life as mont are,  4z/ife. | MONO'TONY. 1. /. { pcorelovia 3 A and Tee; monotonie, Fr.] | MONTHLY. adv. Ouce in a month. 
No x KEY. =. /. 3 a little man. Uniformity of ſound; want of variety in cadence. 


2. Happening every month. 


25 well 


f It the one may very well αẽ?ͥv, the other — 5 85 
i. An ape; a baboon; a jackanapes. An animal bearing I could object to the repetition of the ſame rhimes within | even daily, be itcrated. N ai 
ſome retemblance of man. | : tour lines of each other as tireſome to the ear through their O itwear not by the moon, th' inconſtant mos“? 
; One of them ſhewed me a ring that he had of your daugh- | monotony. _ | Pope's Letters. That changes monthly in her circled ob; , heart 
ter tor a monkey : Tubal, it was my turquoiſe; I would not MONSIEUR. n. J. [French.} A term of reproach for a Leit that thy love prove likewiſe variable. Vas eden 
ö have given it or a wilderneſs of monkeys. Shakeſpeare. Frenchman. | | MONTOIR. n. J. {French,} tn hortemanflup, a omen * 
More new. fangled than an ape; more giddy in my de- | A Frenchman his companion as the ſtirrups, which Italian riding-mallers mort 3, 
| tires than a monkey, Shakeſpeare's As Yeu Like It. An eminent mon/ieur, that, it ſleems, much loves horſes from, without putting their foot in the 2 
{| Other creatures, as well as zozkezs, deſtroy their young | A Gallian girl. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | MonTRO'ss. 2. . An under gunner, or aflittant 1935 TE 
ones oo Brag ryan fondneſs. | Locke on Education. | Moxso oN. 7. . [monſon, mongon, French. ] | 
ith glittering gold and ſparkling gems th ? 


: ban; he þ engineer, or fire-matter. 3 Latin. 
lhine,  Monſoonsaxe ſhifting trade winds in the Eaſt Indian ocean, | MO'NUMENT. . /. { monument, Fre man gg 


2 1815 
But ayes and monkeys are the gods within, Granville, which blow periodically; ſome tor half a year one w n 


6 5 5 : . ay, | 1. Any thing by witch tae memory of perlons i 
2. A word of contem t, or {light kindneſs, others but for three months, and then ſhift and blow for pA preſerved ; a memorial. dis tomb in 
This is the monkey's own giving out; ſhe is perſuaded I or three months directly contrary. Harris. In his time there remained the monument of e Warth 
will marry her. Shakeſpeare's Othello. | The monſbons and trade winds are conſtant and periodical | the mountain Jaſius. Raleigh's Hifor) 9 us Glen 
Poor monkey ! how wilt thou do for a father? Shakeſp. even to the thirtieth degree of latitude all around the globe, 3 


He is be a ble 22 ext of unproife i ern, 
Mo'NXxERY. 2. { [from monk.) The monatitick life. and ſeldom 2 or fall ſhort of thoſe bounds. Ray. alty. CO 9 AO TR ON Ang Char" 
m . 


Neither do I meddle with their evangelical perfection of | MO'NSTER. u. /. [monftre, French; monflrum, Latin.] So many grateful altars I would rear 
vows, nor the dangerous ſervitude of their raſh and impotent | x, Something out of the common order of nature. Of grafiy turf; and pile upevery ſtone 
votaries, nor the inconveniences of their monte, . Hall. It ought to be determined whether monſlers be really a Of tuitre from the brook ; in memory, Or 
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Or nt to ages: and thereen _ 
Or moneer-ſmellin g gums. Milton's Par. Loft, B. xi. 
Of ancient 3 = SIP | | 
monument, not lets admir 6 
2 from Attick or Etruſcan hands * 
ſe. + We Pͤbillips. 
| aue the beſt monuments of our friends, ” r — 8 es 
„ their writings. | | Pope to Swift. 
Roby p cnotaph ; ſomething erected in memory of the 
1. 
dead. 8 
our family's old monument _ 
= —ournful cimaphs, and do all rites | 
That appertain unto a burial. Shakeſpeare. 
The flowers which inthe circling valley grow, | 
Shall on his monument their odours throw. Sardys's Par, 
Ina heap of dung t . : 
thful knights they found beneath a load oppre 
a Lager d Res Sho feb to death they ent, , 
The trophies of their ſtrength, a bloody monument, Dryd, 
With thee on Raphael's monument I mourn, 
Or wait inſpiring dreams at Maro's urn, Pope's Miſcell. 
MoxUlE'NTAL. adj. [from monument. ] | 
Memorial ; preſerving memory. 
1+ * When the ſun begins to fling __ 
| His flaring beams, me, goddets, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And ſhadows brown that Sylvan loves, 3 
Of pine or monumental oak. =_ | Milton, 
The deſtruction of the earth was the moſt monumental 
roof that could have been given to all the ſucceeding ages 
f mankind. Woodward's Natural Hiflory, P. ii. 
l The paliſh'd pillar different {culptures grace, | 
A work outlaſting monumental braſs. Pope. 
Raiſed in honour of the dead; belonging to a tomb. 
. Perſeverance keeps honour bright: 
To have done, is to hang quite out of taſhion, | | 
Like ruſty mail in monumental mockery. Shakeſpeare, 
IIl not icar that whiter {kin of her than ſnow, 


And imoorh as monumental alabaſter, Sbabeſp. Othello, | 


Therefore if he needs muſt go, 
And the fates will have it ſo, 
Softly may he be poſlelt 
Of his monumental reſt. 


5 og a 8  Craſhaw. 
MOOD. 2. / Lede, French; modus, Emi}; 


1, The torm of an argument. 


Meed is the regular determination of propoſitions accord- 
ing to their quantity and quality, i. e. their univerſal or par- 
ticular affirmation or negation.. ; Matis Logick. 

Ariftotle reduced our looſe reaſonings to certain rules, 
and made them conclude in e and figure. Baker. 

3. Stile of muſick. . 3 . 
. Foy Org . FP | DE 
In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood — . 
| Gi dure, And ſoft recorders. Milton's Par. Loft, b. i. 
BN Their found ſcems a tune | 


Harch, and of diſſonant xvod from his complaint. Millou. 


J. The change the verb undergoes in ſome languages, as the 


Greek, Latin, and French, to bgnify various intentions of 


the mind, 1s called z2ood, Clarke's Latin Grammar. 


& [From n, Gothickz mod, Saxon; moed, Dutch; and | 
gccrally in al! Teutonick dialects] Temper of mind; ſtate | 


of inind as affected by any pallion; dilpotition, 
Ihe trembling ghoits, with ſad amazed mood, 
- Chaitering their non teeth, and ſtaring wide 
Win tony cyes. k 
The kingly beaſt upon her gazing ſtood, 


; With pity calm'd, down fell his angry mood, Fairy 2 


| | yes, | 
Albeit unuſed to the melting mood, 
Diop tears as fait as the Arabian trees 


Their medicinal gum. Shakefpeare's Othello, 


Corinda changed to ruth her warlike mod, 
Few ſilver drops her vermil cheeks depaint. 


* 


bis tent a great part of the night. K nolles. 
| She was in fitteſt 200d 3 . 
For cutting corns, or letting blood. Hudibras, P. ii. 


I Theſe two kids t' appeaſe his angry m — 

I dear, of which the furies give him good. Dryden. 
6 He now profuſe of tears, ez 

In ſuppliant oo tell proſtrate at our feet. - Addiſon. 


5. Anger; rage; heat of mind. Mod, in Gothick, ſignifies 


habitual temper. | ; | 
That which we move for our better inſtruction's ſake, 


turneth into anger and choler in them; yet in their zood |. 


they cait forth Tomewhat wherewith, under pain of greater 
dpicaſure, we mult rett contented, | 
00DY. adj, [from mod.] 
3, Angry; out of humour. 
How now, moody? 


What ist thou can'ſt demand ? Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | 


| Chide him rev'rently, | 
When you perceive his blood inclin d to mirth z 
But being 2200dy, give him line and ſcope, 

ill that his patitons, like a whale on grounds] 
Contound thenuelves with working. Shakeſþ. Henry IV. 
-very peevuh, zzoody malecontent | 
dall let the ſenſeleſs rabble in an uproar. Roabe. 

Mal; intellectual: mad, in Saxon, ſigniſies the mind. 
0 ve mie ſome muſick ; muſick, 0ody tood 
1 that trade in love. Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
Nv Rf, (n; mena, Gothick ; mena, Saxon; mona, 
ick Manne, Danith z mane, German; maen, Dutch. ] 
„Ade changing luminary or the night, called by pocts Cyn- 
or Phœbè. 8 | 3 
The maan ſhines bright: 'twas ſuch a night as this, 
hen the (weet wind did gently kils the trees, | 
nd they did make no noile. Shazeſpeare. 
O ſwear not by the oon, th* inconſtant oon, : 
aa monthly changes in her circled orb, 
hat thy love prove likewiſe variable. Shakeſpeare. 
ang hath her name from moiſten, which is the property 
obe being by nature cold and moiſt, and is feigned 
4 Foddels huntreſs. Peacham. 
4 3 * and Rars bear witneſs to the trath, Dr;der. 
* gu fortiicarion, ] It is uſed in compoſition to denote a 
Mo; 8 *mbling a creſcent : as, a halt moor. 
> AM, u. 
: *viton and quavering, which pleaſe ſo much in mu- 
E have an 
O 
105 the w 
"kay - quickilver, Drydea ou Dramatick Fey. 
« 2. . | moon and calf. ] 


2. M 


A Vniter; a falſt 5 n . 5 
to bs ö e conception: ſuppoſed perhaps anciently 
Ha oduced by the inffuence of the „„ 
cam it thou to be the ſiege of this 9 
> A dolt; a fupid fellow. . Sha eſpeare, 
potion works not on the part deſign'd 
2 — and dupisgs his mind j : ; 
Y ur cas gapes. Dryden s Juwienal. 
: O-EYED. 449. * 45 ag eye. 4 Jo" 


Hine x 4 5 
2. Daene attected by the revolutions of the moon. 


Moox-rishn. 2 3 | 
"Moon-fih is to called, becauſe the tail fin is ſhaped like a 
halt moon, by which, and his odd trufled ſhape, he is 


Fairy Queen, b. 1. Py 


Fairfax . 
Solyman, in a melancholy mood, walked up and down in 


Hooker, b. v. 


M OO 


ficiently diſtinguiſhed. | Grew's Muja . 
MooxLkss. adj, [ trom 200.) Notenligh e ed by the moon. 
Aſſiited by a friend, one 22091eſ5 night, 

This Palamon from priton took fis flight, Dryden. 

Mo'oxLIGHT. 2. /. Linon and light.] The ligit attorded 
by the moon. F 

Their bithop and his clergy, being departed from them by 

moonlight, to chooſe in his room any other bithop, had been 


altogether impothble, | - Hooker. 
Thou hait by moolight at her window ſung, 
With teigning voice, veries of feigning love, Shakeſp, 
Mo'oNL1IGUT. aj. liluminated by the moon. 5 
It you will patiently dance in our round, | 
And tee our mo2night revels, go with us. © Shakeſpeare. 


What beck'ning gholt along the moonlight thade 
Invites my ſteps, and points to yonder glade ? 
 MoON-SEED. 2. /. [meniſpermun, Latin] | 

The mo2n-jeed hath a roſactous flower, conſiſting of ſeve- 
ral ſmall leaves, which are placed round the embiio in a cir- 
cular order : the pointal, which is divided into three parts at 
the top, afterward becomes the fruit or berry, in which is in- 
cluded one flat iced, Which is, when ripe, koliowed like the 
appearance of the moon. 
Mo ON SHIN E. 2. /. [moon and jbine.} 
1. The luſtre of the moon. . | 

Pinch him, and burn him, and turn him about, 


I, by the moon/2ine, to the windows went: 
| And, ere I was aware, figh'd to myſelf, 
2. [In burleſque.] A month. | 
I am ſome twelve or fourteen mon/hines 1 
Lag of a brother. Shakejpeare's Ring Lear. 


Dryden. 


MooxsHINE. E {10n and ſbine.] Illuminated by the | 


MO'ONSHINY. 

moon-Jhining. | 
Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 

You m-0n/hine revellers, and ſhades of night. 


moon: both ſcein a popular corruption of 


Shakefp. 


not tit to alſault them. 


Mo'ONSTRUCK. adj. .{ m0 and /iruch.} Lunatick ; affect- 
ed by the moon. | | | | 
Demoniack phrenſy, moaping melancholy, 
And moonjiruck madnels. 
Moox-TRETOIL. 2. /. [medicago, Latin.] A plant. 
The moon-treoithath a papihonaceous flower, out of whole 
empalement arites the polntal, which afterwards becomes 4 
plain orbiculated truit, haped like an halt moon. 
Mo'oxwoRT. 2. / [ moon and 2vort.] Stationtlower; honeity, 
The flower of the 2200nv07t contilts of feur leaves in form 
of a croſs; the ovary, which ariſes in the centre ot the flower, 
becomes acompreſſed perfectly - imooth fruit, divided into tw o 
cells, and filled with leeds. Ihe Millar. 
Mo'oxy. adj. {from 0:1. ] Lunated; having a creſcent for 
the itandard retembling the moon. 
EEncounb'ring fierce - 
The Solymean ſultan, he o'erthrew © ©. 
His 229czy troops, returning bravely ſmear'd . 


Phillips. 


MOOR. 2. /. {moer, Dutch; modder, Teutonick, clay.] 
1. A marſh; a fen; a bog; a tract of low and watery grounds. 
While in her girliſh age ſte kept ſheep on the moor, it 


liked her, begged her of her poor parents, and carried her to 
his home. ES: Carexv"s Survey of Cornwall, 
In the great level near Thorney, ſeveral trees of oak and 
fir ſtand in firm earth below the oor. Hale. 
Let the marih of Eltham Bruges tell, 
What colour were their waters that ſame day, y, 
And allthe zuoor *twixt Elverſham and Dell. Fairy Queer. 


| 2. ¶ Maurus, Latin.] A negro; a black-a- moor. TY 
ſhall anſwer that better than you can the getting up of 


the negro's belly; the moor is with AY you. Shakeſp. 
To MooR. v. a. [morer, French.] To faſte 
- otherwiſe, ES | 
h Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Daſh'd on the thallows of the moving fand, 
And in mid ocean lett them 2200r'd at hand. 
To Mook. wv. 2. To be fixed; to be ſtationed, 
| ZEneas gain'd Cajeta's bay : 
At length on oozy ground his gallies moor, © | 
Their heads are turn'd to ſea, their {terns to ſhore. Dryden. 
My veſlel, driv'n by a ſtrong guſt of wind, 1 
- Moer din a Chian creek. : Oi 
Ile viſited the top of Taurus and the famous Ararat, where 
Noah's ark firſt moored. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
To blow a Moos. (at the fall of a deer, corrupted from a 
ztort, French.] To ſound the horn in triumph, and call in. 
the whole company of hunters. Ainſworth. 


Dryden. 


| Mo'orCock. 2. , [mor and cock.) The male of the moor- 


hen. | 2 
 Mo'oRHEN. z. ſ. [mor and hen.] A fowl that feeds in the 
fens, without web feet. Z 
Water fowls, as ſea-gulls and moorhens, when they flock 
and fly together fiom the ſea towards the ſhores, fol ehe 
rain and wind. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, N“ 823. 
MooklsH. 2. /. {from mr.] Fenny; martky , * 
In the great level near I horny, teveral oaks and firs have 


Waters, and mooriſo earth exaggerated upon them, Hale. 
5 Along the mgori/h tens | 
Sighs the ſad genius of the coming ſtorm, Thomſon. 
Mo'0R LAND. 2. # { oor and land.) Marſh; fen; watery 
ground. ; 5 3 
In the ſouth part of Staffordſhire they 9 to the north foi 
ſeed corn, and they of the north to the ſouth, except in the 
moorlands. | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Or like a bridge that joins a mariſh ; 
To moorlands 0 N aer PRO Swift. 
Mo'oRsSTONE. 2. / cies of granite, 
The third 3 15 af great rocks of moorflone and ſandy 
earth, Woodward on Foffils. 
Mo'oRY. adj. [from mar] Marſhy ; feuny; watery. 
The duit the fields and paſtures covers, : 
As when thick miſts ariſe from moory vales. Fairfax. 
In Eſſex, moory-landis thought the molt proper. Mol ir. 
Moos. 2. /. The large American deer; the biggeſt of the 
ſpecics of deer. | 


* 


Saxon, or perhaps, as it is a law term, from ot, F 8 
To plead a mock cauſe; to {tate a point of law by way of 
exerciſe, as was commonly done in the inns of court at ap- 
inted times. MTA 
Moor Caſe or Point. A point or caſe unſettled and diſputable, 


uch as may 2 afford a topick of avs gc 
e 


In this moot cuſe your judgment to refuſe, 
Is preſent death. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Would you not think him cracked, who would require 
another to make an argument on a moot point, who under- 


— 


ſtands nothing of our laws? $0 Locke on Education. 


Pope. 


Millar. 


Till candles, and ſtarlight, and mz99x/hine be out, Shaleſb. 


Although it was a fair moonſbine night, the enemy thought | + 
Clarendon, b. viii. 


I went to ſee them in a mον¾i.m v night. Addiſon. 
Mo'ONSTONE. 2. J A kind. ot ſtone. Ainjworth. | 


Muton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 


Millar. } 


 MOPSEY. 


With Panim blood. | 

The Soldan galls th* Iilvrian coaſt; 

But toon the miſcreant moory hott ; 
Before the victor-croſs ſhall fly. Fenton. 


chanced that a London merchant paſling by ſaw her, and! 


n by anchors or | 


Addiſon's Ovid. | 


lain there till covered by the inundation of the freſh and falt 


To Moor. v. 4. from moxian, mor, zemor, meeting together, 


Let us drop both our pretences; for I believe it is a most 


Point, Whether Jam more likely to make a matter Bull, or 
you a matter Strut, Arbuthnet's Hiftory of John Bull 
Mo OTED. adj. Plucked up by the root. Tinfacorth, 
Mo OTER. 7./. [from moce.] A diiputer of moot points. ; 
MoP. 1. / Ln, Wellk ; mappa, Latin, } 
1. Pieces of cloth, or locks of wool, fixed to a long handle 
with which maids clean the floors. | 82 
Such is that ſprinkling which ſome careleſs quean 
Flirts on you trom her mop, but not to clean. 
ou fly, invoke the gods; then turning, ſtop 
To rau; fhelinging iti whirls on her mop, Sv. 
contempt, 
wo wh tripping on 72 toe, | 
Will be here with 2p and mow. Shakeſpeare 
To Moe. wv. a. [from the noun. ] To rub e . 
TY Mor. v. u. | trom noch.] To make wry mouths in con- 
empt. ES: 
Five fiends haye been ip poor Tom at once; oF luſt, as 
Obidicut ; Kobbididen, prince vt dumbneſs3 Mahu, of ſteal- 


and mowing, who {ince polleſſes chamber-maids. Sha eſÞ. 
To MOPE. v. z.. {Of this word I cannot find a probable ety - 
mology.] To be ſtupid; to drowie; to bein a conſtant day- 
dream; to be ſpiritlels, unactive, and inattentive; to be ſtu- 
pid and delirious, | | 
_ What a wretched and peeviſh fellow is this king of Eng- 
land, to mope with his fat-brain'd followers. Shake care. 
Eyes without feeling, feeling without light, * 
Ears without hands or eyes, ſmelling fans all, 
Or but a ſickly part of one true ſenie 
Could not fo ohe. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
Ev'n in a dream, were we divided from them, | 
And were brought moping hither, 
Inteſtine ſtone, and uicer, cholick pangs, 
Demoniack phrenſy, moping inclanchol 7 
And moon-ttruck maduels. 
Lhe buty craftſman and o'erlabour'd hind 
Forget the travel of the day in ſleep; 
Care only wakes, and moping pentiveneſs; 
With meagre ditcontented looks they fit, | | 
And watch the wattingof the midnight taper, Rowe, 
To Mor. v. a, To make tpiritlels; to deprive.of natural 
Powers, 2 75 | PIT LANDS: 
They lay there are charms in herbs, ſaid he, and ſo threw 


thict took the old man to be moped. L Eftrange. 
Severity breaks the mind; and then in the place of a diſ- 
orderiy young fellow, you have a low-{pirited moped crea- 
ture, f | | ocke on Education. 
Mo'PE-EYED, adj. Blind of one eye. _ Ainſavorth, 
Mo PPET, 0 1. j. | perhaps from mop.) A puppet made of rags, 
aa mop is made; a fondling nametor a girl. 
Our ſovereign lady: made for a queen ? | 
With a globe in one hand, and a ſceptre in t'other ? 
A very pretty moppet ! 


I'm gown a mere #945; no company comes 
But a rabble of tenants, Swift's Miſcell. 


MO RAL. adj. { moral, French; moralis, Latin. ] 
1. Relating to the practice of men towards each other, as it 


may be virtuous or criminal; good or bad. 


which have in them vice or virtue. Hooker, b. ii. 
Laws and ordinances poſitive he diſtinguiſheth from the 
laws of the two tables, which were moral. Hooker, b. iii. 
In moral actions divinelaw heipeth exceedingly the law of 
reaſon to guideman's life, but in ſupernatural it alone guideth, 
755 | Hooker, b. i. 
Now, brandiſh'd weapons glitt'ring in their hands, 
Mankind is broken Joote from moral bands; | 
No rights of hoſpitality remain, | h 
The gueit, by him who harbour'd him, is ſlain. Dryden, 
2. Realoning or inttrufting with regard to vice and virtue, 
France ſpreads his banners in our noiſeleſs land, 
With plumed helm thy flay'r begins his threats, 
Wbillk thou, a moral tool, fit'it ſtill and criett. SHabeſp. 
3. Popular; ſuch as is known or admitted inthe general buti= 
.met3 ot like, © | & .- 
We have found it, with a moral certainty, the ſeat of 
Moſaical abyſs, Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 


proof by an induction of experiments; things of a moral na- 


teltimony. PoE Tillotjon's Sermons, 
A moral univerſality, is when the predicate agrees to the 
greateſt part of the particulars which are contained under the 
univerſal ſubject. 
Mo'RAL. #./. 3 5 5 
1. Morality ; practice or doctrine of the duties of life: this is 
rather a French than Engliſh ſenſe, „ 
Their moral and œconomy, 8 
Mi,ſt perfectly they made agree. Prior. 
2. The doctrine inculcated by a fiction; the accommodation 
of a fable to form the ee 5 
Get you ſome diſtill'd carduus benedictus, and lay it to 
your heart; it is the only thing for a qualm. =; 
—Benediftus? why benediékus? you have ſome moral in 
this benedictus. EW | 
Moral] No, by my troth I have no moral meaning; I 
meant plain holy thittle, Sp. Much Ado about Nothing. 
Leſt behind to expound the meaning or moral of his ſigns 
and tokens. Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
The moral is the firſt butineſs of the poet, as being the 
ground-work of his inſtruction; this being formed, he con- 
trives ſuch a delign or table as may be moſt ſuitable to the 
moral. | Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 
I tound a moral firſt, and then ſtudied for a fable, but 
could do nothing that pleaſed me. Swift to Gay. 
ToMo'rAaL. v. u. [trom the adjective.] To moraliſe; to 
make moral reflections. | 355 
Wnen I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 


Mo'r ALIST. u. ſ. [moralifte, French. ] One who teaches the 
duties of life. 


he ſhould compoſe his paſſi | 
reaſon, which would certainly be the work of time. Addiſon, 
MoRa'LITY. . . [moralite, French; from moral.} 

1. The doctrine of the duties of life; ethicks. 

The ſyſtem of morality, to be gathered out of the writings 
of Ancient ſages, falls very ſhort of that delivered in the goſs 
pel. Swift's Miſcell. 

A neceſlity of ſinning is as impoſſible in N as any 
the greateſt difficult can be in nature. Baker on Learning. 
2. The form of an action which makes it the ſubject of re- 
ward, or puniſnment. ' | | 

The morality of an action is founded in the freedom of that 
principle, by virtue of which it is in the agent's power, hav- 

A ready and requiſite to the performance of an 
action, either to perform or not perform it. South's Sermons. 


To MO'RALIZE. v. a. (morale, French. ] 
7 ; 


2. [Perhaps corrupted from ee. A wry mouth made in 


ing; Mohu, ot murder; and Fubbertigibbet, of % | 


An aſs tell a mopping and braying at a lion. L' Eftrange. 


; Shakeſp. Tempeſt, £ 


Miiton s Par, Loft, ö. xi, 


a handtul of graſs; which was ſo ridiculous, that the young 
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Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. | 
Morus. n./. [ Acant word from mpe. ] A drone; adreamer. 


Keep at the leaſt within the compats of moral actions, 


Mathematical things are capable of the ſtricteſt demon- 
{tration 3 concluſions in natural philoſophy are capable of 


ture by moral arguments, and matters of fact by credible 


Watts's Logick, 


That fools ſhould be ſo deep contemplative. eee ae | 


IT he advice given by a {20 moraliſt to his friend was, that 
lions; and let that be the work of 


1, To 


2 AG 


— 
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TIES 
* „ 


1. To apply to moral purpoſes to explain in a moral ſenſe, 
He has left me hefe behind to expound the meaning or 
moral ot his ſignus and tokens. 


I pray thee moralize them, Shakeſpeare. 
Did he not moralize this ſpectacle? 
„ yes, into a thoufand ſimilies. Shakeſpeare. 


This fable is 2z6ralizedin a common proverb. 1” Eftrange. 
In Spenſer it ſcems to mean, to furniſh with manners or ex- 
amples. Me 
Fierce warres and faithful loves ſhall oralize my ſong. 
| | Fairy Queen, b. 1. 
2. In Prior, who imitates the foregoing line, it has a ſenſe not 
cafily diſcovered, it indeed it has any ſente. 
High as their trumpets tune his Iyre he firung, 
And with his prince's arms he moraliz'd his ſong. Prior. 
To MO'RAL1IZE. . 2. To ſpeak or write on moral ſubjects, 
MOR ALI ZER. 1. . [from moralize.} He who moralizes. 
Mo'8ALLY. 4p. {irom iu. 
1. In che cthical tenſe, a | 
By good, good morally fo called, bonum honeftum, ought 
chic ly to be underitooy; and that the good ot profit or plca- 
lure, che bonum utile or jucundum, nardly come into any 
«account here, South's SErmuns, 
Becauſe this, of the two brothers killing cach other, is an 
Action mall unnatural; therefore, by way of preparation, 
the tragedy would hive begun with heaven and carch in dif- 
order, tomething phyſically unnatural, Rzmer. 
2. According to che rules of virtue, 3 8 
To take away rewards and puniſhments, is only plealing 
to a man who relolves not to live morally. Dryden. 
1. Popularly; agcording to the common occurences ot lite; 
according to the common judgment made of things. : 
It is ally impoſſible for an hypocrite to keep himſelt 
long upon his guard. I' Eftrange. 
Tae concurring accounts of many ſuch witneſſes render it 
9 afy, or, as we might ſpeak, abſolutely impoſſible that 
tliels things ſhould be falle. Atterbury's Sermons. | 
MORALS. . / {without à fingular,] The practice of the du- 
ties of Iifez behaviour with reſpect to others. 8 
Some, as corrupt in their zorals as vice could make them, 
Have yet been tolicitous to have their children ſoberly, vir- 
tuouſly, and piouſly brought up, South's Sermons. 
Learn then what n criticks ought to ſhow; » 
"Tis not envagh wit, art, and learning join; | 
In all you ſpeak, let truth and candor thine. Pepe. 
- Moxa'ss. 7. .. [marais, French.] Fen; bog; moor. 
Landicapẽs point out the taireitand molt fruitful ſpots, as 
ell as the rocks, and wilderneiles, and 220r2fes of the coun- 
try. | Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 


Nor the deep moraſs. 
Refuſe, but through the ſhaking wilderneſs . 
Pick your nice way. Thomjon's Autumn, I. 480. 
Mo'r ip / {morbidus, Latin. ] Diſeaſed; in a ſtate con- 
trat y to health. . | | 
Though every human conftitution is zorbid, yet are there 
diſcalcs confiltent with the common functions of life. Arb. 
Mo xBIDN ESS. 2. f. {from morbid} State of being diſeaſed. 


MokrTric AL. 5 4 [morbus and facio, Latin; orbifque, 
Vr 


"MogrBi'Fics. ench.] Cauling diicales. 

The air appearing ſo malicious in this morbifick conſpiracy, 
exacts amore particular regard; wheretore initiate conſump- 
tives muſt change their air. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

This diſcale is cured by the critical reſolution, concoction, 
and evacuation of the 2zorbifick matter. Arbuthnot. 

Mokzo's E. 2. / [morboſus, Latin, ] Procceding from diſ- 
cal; not healthy, | „„ De 
Mlalphighi, under galls, comprehends all preternatural and 

morboſe tumours and excreſcencies of plants. Rayon Creat. 
Mor 20'sSITY. 7. / {from morboſus, Latin. ] Diſcaſed ſtate. 
A word not in vie,. | | | 
The inference is fair, from the organ to the action, that 
they have eyes, therefore ſome fight was deſigned, if we ex- 

- cept the calual unpediments or morboſities in individuals. 
3 LENS 985 3 © Brown. 
 Moxna'ciovs. adj, [mordax, Latin.) Biting; apt to bite. 

Moka err Y. 2. /. {mordacitas, mordacite, French; from 

mordaæ, Latin. ] Biting quality.“ = | 
It is to be enquired, whether there be any menſtruum to 
diſſolve any metal that is not fretting or corroding, and open 
eth the body by ſympathy, and not by zordacity, or violent 
penetration, 


Biting; acrid. 
F 8 uu of bodies mult 
He pretumes, that the 979rdzcant quality of bodies mu 

proceed from a hiery ingredient z whereas the light and in- 
flunmable parts muit be driven away by that time the fire 
has reduced the body to aſhes. Boyle. 

MoRDiCA'TION, 2. /. [from mordicant.] The act of cor- 

roding or bung. | 

Another cauſe is nordicatien of the orifices, eſpecially of 
the melentery veins; as any thing that is ſharp and biting 
doth provoke the part to expel, and muſtard provokethſneez- 


"INE. | Bacon g Natural Hiftory, Ne 37. | 
MORE. adj. [mane, Saxon, the comparative of ſome or 
great. | 


1. In great number; in greater quantity; in greater degree. 


Shakeſþ 8 4 


Wrong not that wrong with ui ↄ contempt. 
Their riches were 2:97 than that they might dwell toge- 
ther, „ Gen. xxxvi. 7. 
Let ore work be laid upon the men, that they may labour. 
| Exod. v. g. 
2. Greater. Now out of uſe, LY 
Ihe ore part advited to depart, 
Mort. adv. | 
1. To a greater degree, | | 
He loved Rachel e than Leah. Gen. xxix. 30. 
Julie ſpirits of animate bodies are all, in ſome degree, 
re or leis kindled. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, NY Gor. 
Some were of opinion, that feeling mor and zzore in him- 
let the weight of time, he was not unwilling to beſtow up- 
n another {ome part of the pains. Wotton. 
T he more the Kindled combat riſes higher, | 
The more with fury burns the blazing fire. Dryden's Zn. 
As the hood paſſeth through narrower channcls, the red- 
nels dilappears more and more, Arbuthnot on Alimenis. 
Ihe 229re God has bleſled any man with eſtate or quality, 
{uſt fo much leſs in proportion is the care he takes in the 
education of his children. | Swijt's Miſcell. 
2. The particle that forms the comparative degree. 
I am fall'n out with my zzore headier will, 
To take the inditpos*'dand ſickly fit 
For the found man. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
May you long live a happy inſtrument tor your king and 
country : happy here, and ore happy hereafter. Bacon. 
The advantages of learning are more laſting than thoſe of 
arms. | Ps Collier on Pride. 
3. Again; a ſecond time. | 
Little did T think I ſhould ever have buſineſs of this kind 
en my; hands more. I Tatler, Nè 83, 
4. Longer; yet continuing; with the negative particle, 
Caiſius is no more! Oh, ſetting ſun! | 
As in thy red rays thou dott fink to-night, 
So in his red blood Caſſius' day is ſet. Shakeſpeare. 
Mokk. z. /. [A kind of comparative from ſozie or much.] 
i. A greater quantity; a greater degree. Perhaps ſome of theſe 


examples which are adduced under the adverb, with the be- 


enough; no, not if a miracle ſhould interpole to 7 


2. Greater thing; other ching. 


3. Second time; longer time. | 
4. It is doubiful whether the word, in ſome caſes, be a noun 


MoRE'L. u. . | ſelanum, 3 
1. The morel is a plant, of which there are ſeveral ſpecies: 


Above this world; adding thereto, moreover, 


| Bacon's Phyſical Remains. | 
Mo'RDICANT. 2. f, [mordeo, Latin; mordicant, French.}. 


Ads, xxvi. 12. 


Theſe kind of knaves in this plainne(s 
Harbour 2:ore craft, and more corrupter ends | 
Than twenty ſilky ducking obſervants. Sha. Ring Lear, 

Werel king, | 

I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands, 
And my iore having would be as u {aiice be 
To make me hunger more. Shakejpecare's Macbeth. 
An heroick poem requires ſome great action of war; and 
as much or ore of the active virtue than the ſuffering. 


| Dryden. 
The Lord do ſo, and much ore, to Jonathan. 1 Sam. 
From hence the greatelt part ot ills deſcend, 
When luſt of getting more will have no end. Dryden. 


They that would have more and more can never have 


their avarice. L' Efirange's Fables. 
A mariner having let down a large portion of his ſound- 
ing line, he reaches no bottom, whereby he knows the depth 
to be ſo many fathoms and more; but how much that more 
1s, he hath no diſtinct notion. Lacke. 


They, who ſo ſtate a queſtion, do no nere but ſeparate 
the parts of it one from another, and lay them fo in their 
due order, Locke. '} 


or adverb, 3 
The dove returned not again unto him any zzore. Gen. vill. 
Pr'ythee be ſatisfy'd; he ſhall be aided, 4 
Or I'll no more be King. Dryden's Cleamenes.. 
Delia, the queen of love, let all deplore! del 
Delia, the queen of beauty, is now no More. Walſh. 


one ſort has a black fruit, the root of which is a foot long, 
waving, of a darkiſh white colour, and ftringy; its ſtalk, 
which 1s full of pith, riſes to the height of a tot and an 
half, of a greeniſh caſt and angular form, divided into ſeve- 
ral branches, with alternate leaves, oblong, pointed, undu- 
lated, of a darkiſh green. and ſhining co.our ; the flowers 
proceed from the branches, a little below the leaves: they 
grow from five to about cight in a bunch, of an inch and 
an half: each flower is white, of a ſingle leaf, cut in form 
of a baſin, divided into five parts as far as the middle, being 
long, pointed, and arranged like a ſtar: when the flower 
ſheds, there ſucceeds a ſpherical fruit, pretty hard, at firſt 
green like an olive, then black, full of a limpid juice, and 
a great number of ſeeds, There is a fort of une that has 
a red fruit; and likewile another that has a yellow fruit. | 


Spungy morel; in ſtrong ragouſts are found, 
And in the ſoup the ſlimy ſnail is drown'd. Gay's Tric. 
2, A kind of cherry. 5 | 


be thorough ripe, but it is bitter eaten raw. Mortimer. 
Mo'RELAND. u. /. [monlund, Saxon; mon, a mountain, and 
land.] A mountainous or hilly country : a tract of Stafford- 
ſhire is called the Morlands. | 


MoP E£O'VER. adv. [more and oe r.] Beyond what has been | 


mentioned; -betides ; likewiſe; alto; over and above. 
He did hold me dear 


That he would wed me, or elſe die my lover. © Shakefp. 
Moreover by them is thy lervant warned. F/ain xix. 11. 
MoRGLA'Y. z. . A deadly weapon. Ainſworth. Glaive 
and morte, French, and ge mgbr, Erie, a two-handed 
broad-ſword, which tome centuries. ago was the High- 

lander's weapon, VVV . 
MoR1'GEROUS. adj. [morigerns, Latin.] Obedient; obſe- 
quious. 5 | 


a caſque, | ; 
For all his majeſty's ſhips a proportion of ſwords, targets, 


mmorions, and cuiras of proof ſhould be allowed. Raleigh. 
Poliſh'd ſteel that caſt the view aſide, Io 85 
And creſted orions with their plumy pride. Dryden. 


or mooriſh dance. | 

N LI have ſcen 
Him caper upright like a wild zzori/79, 
Shaking the bloody darts, as he his bells. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry NT. 


{1cknets or miſchance. Batley. 
Mo'RLING. THe ſ. [mort, French.) Wool plucked from a 
MoRTLING.y$ dead ſheep. 
MO'RMO. 2. ſ. [5 Ni.] Bugbear; falſe terrour, 
NIORN. 7. /. [manne, Saxon, 
the morning. Morz is not uſed but by the pocts. 
| The cock, that is the trumpet to the or, 
Doth with his lofty and ſhrill-ſounding throat, 
Awake the god of day. | 
I was of late as petty to his ends, 
As is the 22014 dew on the myrtle leaf 


Mo'RNING. 7. ſ. morgen, Teutonick; but our i ſeems 
rather to come from 2277, ] The firſt part of the day, trom 
the firſt appearance of light to the end of the brit fourth 
part of the ſun's daily courſe. 
One Maſter Broo 
draught of ſack. Shakejþeare's Merry Wives of Windjor, 
y the ſecond hour in the 2norung 
Deſire the earl to ſee me. Shakeſpeare's Richard IR. 
| She looks as clear | 
As morning roſes newly wath'd with dew. _ Shakeſpeare, 
Your goodnels is as a morning cloud, and as the early 
dew it goeth away, 
Let us go down after the Philiſtines by night, and ſpoil 
them until the morning light. 1 Sam. xiv. 36. 
Morning by morning ſhall it paſs over. Iſaiah, xxviii. 19. 
What Mall become of us before night, who are weary to 
N in the norning? Taylor's Guide to Devotion, 
[he morning is the proper part of the day for ſtudy. Dyryd. 
The twining jeſſamine and bluſhing role, | | 
With laviſh grace their Morning ſcents diſcloſe. Prior. 
All the 8 they ſtem the liquid way, | 
And end their voyage with the zzorning ray. Pope's Ody/T. 
Mo'kNING-GOWN, . /. A looſe gown worn before one is 
tormally drefled. | | 
Seeing a great many in rich moruimg-gouvns, he was amazed 
to find that perſons of quality were er early. Adcdijon. 
Mo'RNING-STAR. 2. /. The planet Venus when ſhe ilunes 
in the morning. * | | 
Bright as doth the 2ormng-far appear 
Out of the Eaſt, with flaming locks bedight, 
To tell the dawning day is drawing near. Fairy Qucen. 
8 adj. | moroſus, Latin. ] Sour of temper; pecviſh; 
lullen, | 
Without theſe precautions, the man degenerates into a 
cynick; the woman into a coquette; the man grows ſullen 


tore re, thould be placed here, 


and moreſe, the woman impertinent. Addiſon's Specrator. 
Some h 


MoRO'sLLY, adv. [from moreſe.] Sourl 
IMiIOROSENESS. 4. /. [from moroſe.? 


MorO'siTY. 7. ſ. [moreitas, Lat. from 


MoRRIS. 
Mo'kRIS-DANCE. 
1. A dance in which bells are gingled, or ſtaves or {i 


2. Nine Mens MoRR&1S. A kind of pl y 


Trevoux. | 


Morel is a black cherry, fit for the conſer atory before it | 


Moreover, he hath left you alt his walks. baleſp. 


Moô'k TON. . /. French. ] A helmet; armour for che head; 5 
Mor1'sco. 2. /. [moriſco, Spaniſh.] A dancer of the morris] 


Mo'sK1N. 1. ſ. Among hunters. ] Awild cat, dead thrhsh 
Ainſworth. | 

The firſt part of the day; | | 

Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 


Io his grand ſea, Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. | 


Can you forget your ee beds, 3 
Where you might ſleep beyond the 22? =O 
Friendſhip ſhall {till thy evening feaſts adorn, 
And blooming Peace mall ever bleſs thy morn. Prior. 


hath ſent your worſhip a 19rn7xgs | 


Hoſea, vi. 5. 


MON 
urn y; and others have made ſpeeches, though 
nothing to ſay. Matis s Improvement of the Tag 

. 4 , . { * 
Too many are as moroſely poſitive in Mer a 
were childimly ſo in their youth, Government of i}, > 
* „eue. 
Learn good humour, never rely; 4 rh 
5 never to oppoſe without juſt 8. 
he thould abate ſome degrees of pride and moroſ; ws n 
p Matt 
- ot more)! 397 
nels; lournets; peevithnels, N.. ] More. 
80 Why then be (ad, 
But entertain no zzerg/ty, brothers, other 
Than a joint burthen laid upon us. 
| Some moraſities 
We muſt expeA, ſince jealouly belongs 
Jo age, of ſcorn, and tender ſenſe of wrongs Dex 
The pride of this man, and the po ularity of rg 
levity of one, and the morgſty of another. Gn 
” 4 a, 
u. J. that is, ib or moriſco. danc⸗ 


vords 


claſhed, which was learned by the Moors, and was probably 


a kind of Pyrrhick or military dance. 

I've queen ſtood in ſome doubt of a Spaniſh invaſion. 

though it wo but a 229775-dance upon our waves Wits? 

One in his catalogue of a teigned library, ſets down 8 

. I : . b * T} 3; 75 4 42 S dowen this 

title of a book, The 2:9rris-dance of hereticks. Pata 

The tounds and ſeas, with all their finny drove D 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice mov "ar; 

e moon 8 ce move, Milgy 

I took delight in pieces that ſhewed a country Village, mor. 

ricęe- dancing, and pealants together by the ears, Prathaw, 

Four reapers danced a morrice to baten pipes. Stectatsr. 
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the ground. 
The folds ſtand empty in the drowned field. 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock. 
The nine mens morris is filled up with mud. Shakeſtony 
MO'RRIS-DANCER, 2. J. [morris and dance.) Onewhoc a 
a la moreſco, the mooriſh dance, | ONES 
There went about the country a ſet of worrice-dencer; 
compoſed of ten men, who danced a maid marian and 
tabor and pipe. | Toma, 
NIO'RPHEW. 2. /. Lmorphee, French.] A ſeurf on the . 
No'RROW. 7. /. {mongen, Saxon; morghen, Dutch; _- 
Fhea, low Latin morzen, Italian. The original meat ne 4 
morrow ſeems to have been morning, which being often, jc. 
terred to on the preceding day, was underſtocd in time to 
ſignify the whole day next following.] 
t. The day after the preſent day. | 
| 5 I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one tair word; 
To have't with ſaying, Good morrogv. Shak. Coriclany:, 
| We Thou 
Canſt pluck night from me, but not lend a ern. 
8 Va 7 | Shakeſpeare, 
The Lord did that thing on the morrow. Exod. ix, C. 
Peace, good reader, du not weep, 
Peace, the lovers are atlecp ; 
They, fweet turtles, folded lie, 
In the lait knot that love could tie: 
Let them fleep, let them ticep on, 
Till this ſtormy night be gone, 
And the eternal morrow dawn, 
Ten the curtains will be drawn, 
And they waken with the light, fs 
Whole day ſhall never ſleep in night. Craſlau. 
Beyond the Indies does this zorrory lie. Caulij. 
2. To MORROW. [This is an idiom of the fame kind, f- 


poſing morrow to mean originally morning: as, to 1; 


lo day.] On the day after this current day. 
Jo morrow comes; tis noon ; tis night; 
_ This day like all the former flies; 1 
Vet on he runs to ſeck delight 
Juso morroau, till to night he dies. Ffir. 
3. To morrow is ſometimes, I think improperly, uſcd as # 
non, | 8 
Me by to morroww draw out all our ſore, | 
Till the exhauſted well can yield no more. Cn. 
To morrow is the time when all is to be recti ſed. ect, 
Mos. 1. /. A ſca-horſe. ä 
| That which is commonly called a ſea-horſe is properly 
called a morſe, and makes not out that thape. Freren. 
It ſeems to have been a tuſk of the 2zor/2 or waltron, cale! 
by ſome the ſea-horſe. Woodaward on . 
Mo'RSEL.' u. { [morſullus, low Latin, from morſu.] 
1. A piece fir for the mouth; a mouthful. 
| | Yet cam'it thou to a mor/el of this feaſt, 7 
Having tully din'd before. Shakeſpecre's Cori. 
Xt IN 2 I was 
. A morſel for a monarch, Shakeſp. Anthony and Ci. 
And me his parent would full toon devour 
For want of other prey, but knows that!  _., 
Should prove a hitter #z97/e/, and his bane. Mh. 
Every morſel to a ſatisficd hunger, is only 209% hbe : 
to a tired digeſtion. South's Serene 
| | He boils the fleſh, 
And lays the mangled mor/e!s in a diſh. 
| A wretch is pris: ner made, 
Whoſe fleſh torn off by lumps, the rav nous 7 FO” 
In marſels cut, to make it farther go. 4% 
A letter to the keeper of the lion requeſted tat © 0,1. 
the firſt 2zop/2] put into his mouth. e 
2. A piece; a meal. 
On theſe herbs, and fruits, and flow'rs, 
Feed firſt; on each beaſt next, and fith and fowl, | 
No homely or ſels! Milton's Pare 7 0 
A dog eroſſing a river with a 2, of fleſn in * 
ſaw, as he thought, another dog under the Wills 1, 
very ſame adventure. I. Eftrange 10th 
3. A imall quantity. Not proper. | Cans 
Of the 2 — 5 aa pure gold, he had ay 
weighed many pounds, * —— a af 
Mo'RSURE, #./. [marſure, Fr. morſura, Lalin.] +" 
Di | 
MORT. 2. /. [morte, French.] 
1. A tune ſounded at the death of the game. 
Lo be making practis d {miles, 
As in a looking-glaſs, and to figh a5 were 
The mort o' th deer; oh that is entertainment gr; Tait 
My boſom likes not. Shnbefpeare's An ts 
2. [ Morgt, Iflandick.} A great quantity. Not in * 
NIo R TAL. adj. [metals Latin; moricl, Ficheh; 
1. Subject to death; doomed ſometime to die. 
Nature docs require 
Her times of preſervation, which, perfefce, 
I her frail fon among'ſt my brethren 797% Herr Vll 
Mutt give my attendence to. Shotg1 i677 9011 an. 
Inis corruptible mutt put on incorraf en, 1 Cr. W. 55 
ta; mutt put on immortaiity. A bach love! 
Heav'nly powers, where ſhall we fand due 
e: Mun. 


Da. 


Which of ye will be ucrtal to recdeem 

Man's mortal crime; and juſt, th unjuſe to 
Know, 

The day thou eat' t thereof, my ſole comm 

Tranſgreſt, inevitably thou ſhalt die; 


and 


From that day morial: and this happY ale, Lo, b. W. 
Salt loſe, | Milton's PG. Heal 


ave deterved cenſure for a morye and affected ta- 


 Shakefteere, 


with nine holes in 


penre, 
Uanccs 


Incers, 
and 2 
emple, 
face. 

> Mor- 
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Conviey. 
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Bree. 
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en Fl. 
3. 
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nd Cle dl. 
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new abo 

J Ser. 
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1 
„ el 
* it may e 


1 N 
7 Ae. 


owl, 

P aft 8 1. 
E 1 
his mebtd- 
„ We ! : 
Ne 440, 
noe 


d ſeen 10m* 
Fri. 


| The 2a 


| , Aive z procuring de th. 
1, Deadly 2 75 Cone all you Dicks, 
t tend on mortal thoughts, unſex me here, 
ad fill me from the crown to th toe, top full 


f cruelty» Shakefpeare's Macbetb. 
a mortaleft poiſons practiſed = the Weſt Indians, have 
T x ixture of the blood, fat, or fleſh of man, Bacon. 
ſore mn The — 5 
idden tree, whole mortal taſte ; 
Of _ into the world, and all our woe. Milton. 
— e circumſtances have been great diſcouragers of trade, 
hath are abſolutely mortal to it. Temple. 
of Hope not, baſe man! unqueſtion'd hence to go, 
For | am Palamons thy mortal toe. Dryden. 
nein death. 8 
* ge the hand of one diſpoſing pow'r, 
Or in the natal, or the z29rta hour. Pope's Egay on Man. 
an: belonging to man. | 
i wen} ine I She day of ſucceſs z and I have learned 
by the perfe&ted report, they have more in them than mortal 
Lee. Shakeſpeare's Macbeib. 
TY Macbeth 
ive the leaſe of nature, pay his breat 
8 5 par mortal cuſtom. g Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The voice of God | 
To mortal ear RS - Sy e 
t es might report to them his will, N 
1 oor. | : Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xli. 
Succels, the mark no mortal wit, 
Or ſureſt hand can always hit. | 7 Butler. 
No one enjoyment but is liable to be loſt by ten thoutand 
accidents, out of all mortal power to prevent. South's Serm. 
„ Fxtremez violent. A low word, 3 ; of 
" The birds were in a mortal apprehenhon of the beetles, till 
the ſparrow realoned them into _underitanding. L. Aſtrauge. 
Fae nymph grew pale and in a mortal tright, 
Spent with the labour of ſo long a fliglit; 
And now deſpairing, caſt a mourntul look 
pon the ſtreams. | 
Mo'RTAL, 2. . Wi | 
1. Man; human being. 8 
7 CN ao dock mortals left behind, 
2, This is often uſed in ludicrous language. 
I can behold no mortal now; 
For what's an eye ener a In 
LITY. 2. . | from mortal. | | 
0 Subjetion to 4400 ſtate of a being ſubject to death. 
J point out miſtakes in life and religion, that we might 
rd againſt the ſprings of error, wlt, and ſorrow, winch 
e us in every ſtate of Mortality. 
2. Death, | | 


Tickell.. 


| I beg mortality, 
Rather than life preterv'd with infamy. 
$9 - Gladly would I meet | 
Mortality my ſentence. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
3. Power ot deſtruction, | 
| Mortality and mercy in Vienna 


Live in thy tongue and heart. Shak, Meaſure for Meaf. | 


& Frequency ot death. | 


Tue rife of keeping thoſe accounts firſt began in the year 


1:92, being a time of great mortality. 
e, Human nature, 


Graunt. 


happincts of their lives; Mortality cannot bear it often, 
„ | | Dryden, 

Take theſe tears, mortality's relief, EN, Ky 

And till we ſhare your joys, forgive our grief. Pope. 
Mo'sTaLLY. adv. | trom 3 | a 
1. Irrecoverably ; to death. „„ FRED; 

In the batte of Landen you were not only dangerouſly, 

but, in all appearance, mortally wounded. Dryden. 
2. Extremely; to extremity. „„ 
Adrian mortally envied poets, painters, and artificers, in 
works wherein he had a vein to excel. Bacon bays, 
Know all, who wou'd pretend to my good grace, 

I mortally diilike a damning face, | 
Mo'sTaR, 1. /. ¶mortarium, Latin; mortier, French. ] | 
1. Aſtrong vetlet in which matcrials are broken by being 

pounded wich a peltle, | | 

Excent you could bray Chriſtendom in a mortar, and 


war. c Bacon's Holy War. 
The action of the diaphragm and muſcles ſerves tor the 
communyution of the meat in the ſtomach by their conitant 
Iiiton upwards and downwards, reſembling the pound- 
WS ol materials in a mortar. 
2. ort wide cannon out of which bombs are thrown, 
Thote arms which for nine centuries had brav'd 
The wrath of time, on antique ſtone engrav'd, 
now torn by mortars, ſtand yet undefac d 
Ou nobler trophies, by thy valour rais'd. Granville, 
Mo'st R. u. /. {ynorter, Dutch; mortter, French. ] Cement 
mate af lime and fand with water, and uſed to join ſtones 
or bricks, | | 
Mortar, in architecture, is a preparation of lime and ſand 
MX: up with water, ſerving as a cement, and uted by ma- 
tons and bricklayers in building of walls of ſtone and brick. 
\olfius ohierves, that the fand ſhould be dry and ſharp, ſo 
© 10 prick the hands when rubbed, yet not carthy, ſo as to 
NW Mewiter it is wathed in: he alto finds fault with ma- 
lons and bricklayers as committing a great error, in letting 
their lime ilacken and cool before they make up their 2nortar, 
and allo in letting their mortar cool and die before they ute 
it; therefore he adviſes, that if you expect your work to be 
well done, and to continue long, to work up the lime quick, 
and but a little at a time, that the mortar may not lie long 
tore it be uſed, 3 g 


1 will tread this unbolted villain into mortar, and daub 
e wall of a jakes with him, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
aeyhad brick for ſtone, and lime for mortar. Gen. xi. 


Lime hot out of the kiln mixed ſoft with water, putting 
ert it, will make better zortar than other. Mortimer. 
AGE, u. ſ. | mort and gage, French. 
1 Ade 5 | gage, 


n eltate runs out, and mortgages are made, 
er tortune ruin'd, and their fame betray'd. 


Paper cre Arbuthnot. 


— on ſome mortgage, to avoid reproach, 
2. The 3 bye-ſtreets, and ſaves th expenſive coach. Cay. 
tate of being pledged. 


tr and n Orem in mortgage only, with full intention to 
! within one year, : of Alzenation. 
77 Mo RTGAGE ear. Bacon's Office of Altenat 


v. a. [from the noun. ] To pledge; to put 

"Pledge; to make over to a creditor 8 a Foray . 

ele men contrive how they diſentangle their morigaged 
Th | | Decay of Pity. 
make the widows mortgag'd ox their prey. 


Their . Sandys. 
; 20 abating of their expenſive way of living, has 
Moxre AG whe mortgage their belt manors. buthnot. 


nu. ſ. [from morigage.] He that takes or re- 


ves a mortgage. 
punch, Paſs for publick regiſtries of land, by which 


Dryden. | 


Prior. 


Matts s Logick. 


Shakeſpeare. | . | 


A üngle viſion ſo tranſports them, that it makes up the | 


Granville, 


Ray on Creatun.. 


MOS 


MO'RTGAGER. u. . [from mortgage.) He that gives a mort- 
gage. | 


| MORT1'FEROUS, adj, [mortifer, Latin. ] Fatal; deadly; de- 


ttructive. 

What is it but a continued perpetuated voice from heaven, 
to give men no reſt in their tins, no quiet trom Chriſt's im- 
portunity, till they awake from the lethargick ſleep, and arile' 
from ſo dead, fo ortiferous a ſtate, and permit him to give 
them life? Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Thete murmurings, like a moriiſercus herb, are poiſonous 
even in their firtt ſpring.  Gewernment of the Tongue, & 10. 
MoRTIFICA'TION. 2. . L mortification, Fr, from Di.] 

1. The ſtate of corrupung, or loling the vital qualities; gän- 
grene. ö | | 
It appeareth in the gangrene, or ot ification of fleſh, either 

by 9 or intenie colds, Bacon's Nat. Iii. Ne 333. 
My griets ferment and rage, | 
Nor lets than wounds immedicable, 

Rankle and feſter, and gangrene, 5 HE 

To black moriification. Milton's Agonifles, I. 617. 
2. Deſtruction of active qualities, 5 

Inquire what gives impediment to union or reſtitution, 
which is called mortification; as when quickſilver is mortified 
with turpentine. Bacon's Phyſical Remains, 


3. Theactot ſubduing the body by hardſhips and macerations. 


A diet of ſome ith is more rich and alkaleſcent than that 
of fleſh, and therefore very improper tor ſuch as practiſe no- 
tification. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
4. Humiliation; ſubjection of the paſſions. 
The morification of our luſts has ſomething in it that is 
troubleſome, yet nothing that is unreatonable. Tillotſon. 
5. Vexation; trouble. | 


man, to have his thoughts ditordered by a tedious viſit. 
L Eftrang?. 


Augtburg, and Ratitbon.. 

To MORTIPY. wv. a. | mortifier, French. 

1. To detiroy vital qualities, 

2. Lo dettroy active powers, or eſſential qualities 
What gives impediment to union or reſtitution is called 
mortiacition, as when quickiilver is zzortefied with turpen- 

tine or ſpittle. e Bacon. 

He mortifeed pearls in vinegar, and drunk them up. 
IN | Hakexwell. 


Addiſon en Italy, 


and morttfy acid ſpirits. | 
3. To tubdue inordinate paſſions, | 
The breath no ſooner left his father's body, 
But that his wildnets mortified in him, 
Seem'd to die too. 
8 I heir dear cauſes 
Would to the blec ling and the grim alarm 
Excite the zzortified mon, 
Supprets thy knowing pride, 
Mor thy learned luft, 
Vain are thy thoughts, while thou thyſelf art duſt. Prior. 
Ille modeſtly conjectures, . 
His pupil might be tir'd with lectures, | 
Which help'd to eri his pride. Sit. 
4. To maccrate or harrals' the body to compliance with the 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


mind, 
if we abitain from fleth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Mortity"d he was to that degree, | 
A poorer than himſelf he would not ſee, 
5. To humble; to depreſs; to vex. = 
Let my liver rather heat with wine, 2 


le is controuled by a nod, mortified by a trown, and tran- 
ſported by a ſmile. Addijon's Guardian, NY 113. 
How often is the ambitious man mortified with the very 
praiſes he receives, it they do not rife ſo high as he thinks 
they ought ? 8 
To MO RTIFY. v. 1. 
1. To gangrene; to corrupt. 


cait upon them, to ſce whether it will putrefy. 
2. To be ſubdued; to die away. 


mould it into a new patte, there is no poſtibility of an holy Mo KT ISE. 7. .. ¶ mortaiſe, mortoiſe, French. ] A hole cut into 


wood that another piece may be put into it and form a joint. 
| A fuller blait ne'er ſhook our battlements 
If it hath ruffian'd fo upon the fea, ; 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the mortiſe ? | 
Under one {kin are parts variouſly mingled, fome with ca- 
vities, as morteſſes to receive, others with tenons to fit cavi- 
ties. e > 
To MO'RTISE. v. 4. N= 
1. To cut with a mortiſe; to join with a mortiſe. 
8 "Tis a maſly wheel, 8 
To whoſe huge ſpoke ten thouſand leſſer things 
Are mortis'd and adjoin'd. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
The walls of "HF AS legs are made, 4 
Well mortiſed and finely laid, Drayton's Nymphid. 
2. It {eems in the following paſlage improperly uſed. | 
The one half of the ſhip being finiſhed, and by help of a 
ſcrew launched into the water, the other half was joined by 
great braſs nails mortiſed with lead. Arbuthnot on Coms. 
Mo'RTMAIN. z. /. [ morte and main, Fr.] Such a ſtate of pol- 
leſſion as makes it unalienable; whence it is ſaid to be in a 


It were meet that ſome ſmal] portion of lands were a 
ted, ſince no more mortmains are to be looked for. Spenſer. 
Mo'rTPaY. z. ſ. [mort and pay.] Dead pay; payment not 
made. 


ſome ſtatutes conducing thereunto; as the ſcyere puniſhing 
of mortpayes, and keeping back of ſoldiers wages. Bacon. 
Mo'RTRESSs. 2. .. [from mortier de ſfageſſe. Skinner. ] A dill 
of meat of various kinds heat together. | | 
A mortr:ſs made with the brawn of capons, ſtamped, 
ſtrained, and mingled with like quantity of almond butter, 
is excellent to nourith the weak. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Mo'sTUARY. v. ſ. [mortuaire, Fr. mortuarium, Latin. ] A 
gitt left by a man at his death to his pariſh church, tor the 
recompence of his perſonal tythes and offerings not duly paid 
in his life-time. arris. 
MosA'1CK. adj. be French, ſuppoſed corrupted from 
miſæus, Latin. TIE putaas — — 
Iofaick is a kind of painting in ſmall pebbles, cockles, 
and thells of ſundry colours; and of late days likewiſe with 
pieces of glas figured at pleaſure z an ornament in truth, ol 
much beauty, and long life, but of moſt uſe in pavements 
and floorings. Motton's Architecture. 
Iv Each beauteous flow'r, - MN 
Iris all hues, roſes, and jeſſamin, 
Rear'd high their flouriſh'd heads between, and wrought 
Meoſaick. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iv. 
The molt remarkable remnant of it is a very beautiful o- 
ſaick pavement, the fineſt I have ever ſeen in marble; the 
arts are ſo well joined together, that the whole piece looks 
e a continued picture. Addiſon an Italy. 
Mo'sCHATEL. 2. ſ. [moſchatellina, Latin. ] A plant. _ 
The moſcbatel hath a flower conſiſting of one leaf, which 


ers or morigagees may be ſecured of all monies the 
ou CA ee Temple's Miſcel, 


is divided at the brim into many parts, from whoſe cup ariics 


It is one of the molt vexatious mortifications of a ſtudious 


We had the mortification to loſe the fight of Munich, | 


Oil of tartar per deliquium has a great faculty to find out 
Boyle, | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. | 


We mortijy ourſelves with fiſh, and think we fare coartely | 
Dryden. | 


Than my heart cool with mortsf pins groans. Shakeſpeare. | 


_ Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 256. 


> Try it with capon laid abroad, to fee whether it will nor- 
_ tify and become tender tooner or with dead flies with water“ 
"1 Bacon. | 


Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


dead hand, in a hand that cannot ſhift away the property. : 
a ot- 


This parliament was merely a parliament of war, with 


the pointal, fixed like a nail in the middle of the flower; 


which becomes a ſott ſucculent b. in whi : 
ed many Aat ſeeds, berry, in which are contain - 


hometan temple. 
MOSS. nf. [muſeus, Latin; meof, Saxon.] A plant. 
Though moſs was formerly ſuppoled to be only an excreſ- 
cence produced from the earth and trees; yet it is no leis a 
perfect plant than thoſe of greater magnitade, having roots, 
flowers, and leeds, yet cannot be propagated trom ſceds by 
any art: the botaniits diftinguith it into many ſpecies : it 
cluefly flouriſhes in cold countries, and inthe winter ſeaſon, 
and is many times very injurious to fruit trees: the only re. 
medy in ſuch caſes, is to cut down part of the trees, and 
plough up the ground between thoſe left remaining; and in 
the Spring, in moiſt weather, you ſhould with an iron in- 
ſtrument ſcrape off the 20/5. | Millar. 
Mojs 18 a kind of mould of the earth and trees; but it 
may be better ſorted as a rudiment of germination. Bacon. 
Houſes then were caves, or homely ſheds, 
With twining oziers fend'd, and 25 their beds. Dryden. 
Such ue as grow upon walls, roots of houſes, and other 
high places, have feeds that, when ſhaken out of their veſ- 
(cls, appear like vapour or ſmoke. Fay on Creation, 
The cleft tree | 
Offers its kind concealment to a few, * : 
Their food its inſects, and ius m their neſts. Thomſon. 
To Moss. c. a. [from the noun.] To cover with mots. 
An oak whole boughs were 0d with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, 
Will theſe mojs'd trees, 
That have out-liv'd the eagle page thy heels, 
And ſkip when thou point'it out? Shakeſpeare. 
Mo'ssIix ESS. #./. [from mefy.] The ſtate of being covered 
or overgrown with mols. | 
The herbs withered at the top, ſheweth the earth to be 
very cold, and ſo doth the of trees. Bacon. 


with mots, | | 
Old trees are more 220 far than young; for that the ſap 
is not ſo frank as to rife all to the boughs, but tireth by the 
way, and putteth out mots, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
._ The mo} tountains and the Sylvan ſhades 
Delight no more. _ Pope's Meſſiah. 
MOST. adj. the ſuperlative of more. Imærx, Saxon; meeft, 
Datch. ] Conſiſting of the greateſt number; conſiſting of the 
greatelt quantity, Cz | 
Garden fruits which have any acrimony in them, and 
moſt torts of berries, will produce diarrhœas. Arbuthnot. 
He thinks / ſorts of learning flouriſhed among them, 


e f | Pope. 
Mos r. adv. [maifh, Gothick z mæyr, Saxon; -eeft, Dutch; 
zue, Daniſh. ] | | | | 
1. Ihe particle noting the ſuperlative degree. 

Competency of all other proportions is the 29 incentive 
_ toinduitry; too little makes men deſperate, and too much 
Fame. Decay of Piety. 
Ihe taculiies of the ſupreme Spirit 7 certainly ma Fo 
enlarged without bounds, (heyne s Phil, 4 5 

2. In the greateſt degree. 5 „„ 
Coward do n 


Runs far before them. Shakeſpeare. 
| He tor whole only ſake, 2 
Or maſt for his, ſuch toils I undertake, Dryden's Zn, 


Whilit comprehended under that conſciouſneſs, the little 
finger is as much a part of itſelt as what is 7 lo. Locke, 
hat which will u influence their carriage will be the 
company they converle with, and the faſhion of thoſe about 
them. | Locke on Education. 
Mos r. [this is a kind of ſubſtantive, being, according to its 
ö 1 ſingular or plural. | N | 
1, The greateſt number: in this ſenſe it is plural. 
| Many of the apoſtles immediate diſciples tent or carried 
the hooks of the tour evangeliſts to 2 of the churches they 
had planted. _ Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 
Gravitation not being eſſential to matter, ought not to be 


oft bodies, ſuch as oft of the laws of motion are, 

2. The greateſt value: in this ſenſe ſingular. | 

Ihe report of this repulſe flying to London, the oft was 
made of that which was true, and many tallities added, 


A covetous man makes the mot of what he has, and of 
what he can get, without regard to Providence or Nature, 

| | L' Eflrange's Fables; 

3. The greateſt degree; the greateſt quantity. 

Spaniard will hive in Irith ground a quarter of a year, 

or ſome months at the 26ſt. TS acon, 

Mo'sTI1CK, 2. /. A painter's ſtaff on which he leans his hand 

v hen he paints. Ainſworth, 

Mo'sTLY. adv. from mot. For the greateſt part. | 

This image of God, namely, natural reaſon, if totally or 
moſily defaced, the right of government doth ceaſe. Bacon. 

Mo'sTWHAT. A. J. [mot and what. ] For the moſt part. Ob- 
lolete. | £0? 

God's promiſes being the ground of hope, and thoſe pro- 
miles being but ſeldom abſolute, -zoftwhat conditionate, the 
Chriſtian grace of hope mult be proportioned and attempe- 
rate to the promiſe z if it exceed that temper and proportion, 
it becomes a Nbg of hope. Hammond. 

MoTa'TION, 2. /. Act of moving. | Dit 


matter; any thing proverbially little. 
You found his mote, the king your mote did ſee; 
But I a beam do find in each of three, Shakeſpeare. 
The little motes in the ſun do ever ſtir, though there he no 
wind, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 879. 
Mork, for might, Obſolete. 8 . | 
| Molt ugly ſhapes, 
Such as dame Nature ſelf ze tear to ſee, 
Or ſhame, that ever ſhould ſo foul defects 75 
From her molt cunning hand eſcaped be. Fairy Queen. 
MoTH. x. /. mo, Saxon. ] A final winged inſcat that eats 
cloths and hangings. OS 
All the varn Penelope ſpun in U: yiſes's abſence, did but 
fill Ithaca full of moths. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Every ſoldier in the wars ſhould do as every ſick man in 
his bed, waſh every moth out of his conſcience, Shakeſp. 
He as a rotten thing conſumeth, as a garment that is 2775 
eaten. 
Let moths 1 pages eat their way, 
Your wars, your loves, your praiſes be forgot, 
And make ofa an univerſal blot. 
8 n. . {moSon, Saxon; moder, Daniſh; moeder, 
Dutch. a 
1. A * that has born a child; correlative to ſon or 
daughter, 
| Let thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous ſtoutneſs. Shakeſpeare's Coriolamus. 
ome h down every mother's ſon, | 
And rehearie your parts. Shakeſpeares 
I had not fo much of man in me, | 
But all my mother came into mine eyes, 
And gave me up to tears. Sbaleſp. Henry V. 
2. That which has produced any thing. | RY 
, 


| leeds, _ : Millar. 
MosqQue. u. /. (moſque, French; meſebit, Turkiſh.) A Ma. | 


Shakeſpeare. - 


Moss v. adj. [from 295.) Overgrown with moſs; covered 


and 1, that only tome fort of learning was keyt alive by - 


55 FE 8 „ eng Os 
Moft ſpend their mouths, when Nat they ſeem to threaten . 


reckoned among thoſe laws which ariſe from the diſpoſition 


Cheyne. 


Hayward. 


" "= 
Mork. 1. J. [mor, Saxon; atomus, Lat.] A ſmall particle of 


Job, xili. 28, 


ryden's Fw. 
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Alas, poor country! It cannot bn hg 
Be call'd our mother, but our grave. _ Shakeſpeare. 
The reſemblance of the conſtitution and diet of the inha- 
bitants to thole of their t country, occaſion a great at- 
finity in the popular diſcales. Arbuthnot on Air. 
The ſtrongeſt branch leave for a ſtandard, cutiing oft the 
reſt cloſe to the body of the mother plant. Mortimer's Hujb. 
3. That which has preceded in time : as, a ler church to | 
chapels. | oh py 
4. That which requires reverence and obedience. 

The good of mother church, as well as that of civil ſo- 
ciety, renders a judicial practice neceffary. A yiiffe's Parerg. 
s. Hyterical paſlion; ſo called, as being imagined peculiar to | 

women, | 
This ſtopping of the ſtomach might be the 2rother foral- 
much as many were troubled with another fits, altuough few 
returned to have died ot them. Graunt's Bills. 
6. A familiar term of addreſs to an old woman; or to a wo- 
man dedicated to religious auſterities. a 
7. MOTHER 24 Low, A nutband's or wife's mother. Am. 
I am come to {et at variance the daughter in law againit 
the mother in law. Matt. x. 35. 
8. { Maeder, Dutch, from modacr, mud.] A thick ſubſtance 
concreting in liquois; the lees or ſcum concreted, Bs 
If the Bod be liquid, and not apt to putrety totally, it | 
will caſt up a mother, as the mothers of d ittilled waters, Bacon. 
Potted fowl, and fiſh come in ſo fait, | 
That ere the firit js out the ſecond ſtinks, | 
And mouldy msther gathers on the brinks. Dryden. 
9. [More properly modder ; modde, Dutch. ] A young girl. 
Now totally obſolete. | | 
$0 A fling tor a mother, 
A hip fora carter. Wo. 
Mo'THER. 4%. Had at the birth; native. 
For whatfoever n⁰νẽ,p er wit or art : | | 
Could work, he put in proof. Hubberd's Tale. 
Where did you ſtudy all this goodly ſpeech?  _ 
It is extempore, from my mother wit. Shakeſpeare. 
Boccace, living in the ſame age with Chaucer, had the 
fame genius, and followed the ſame ſtudies: both writ novels, 
and cach of them cultivated his zother tongue. AOAryden. 
a Cecilia came, | 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame, | 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to folemn ſounds, 
With Nature's mother wit, and arts x 


a bow for a boy, 


nknown before. 
. 55 1": By | 
To Mo'THER. wv. . To gather concretion — 
They oint their naked limbs with 201 
Mo'THER 
pearls are generated, 


herd oil. Dryden. 


His mortal blade 

In ivory ſheath, ycarv'd with curious flights, 

Whole hilt was burniſh'd gold, and handle ttrong 

Ot mother-pearl. Frairy Queen, b. i. 

They were made of onyx, ſometimes of mother of pearl. 

2 | 3 Hakexwell on Providence. 

 Mo'TBERHOOD. u. ,. [from other.] The oilice or character 

of a mother. £ by 

Thou ſhalt fee the bleſſed mother 

Exalted more tor being good, PTE 

Iuhan for her intereſt of motherhood. - Donne. 
Mo'THERLESS. adj 


-maid 


. [trom other.] Deſtitute of a mother; 
orphan of a mother. EG 55 

© I might chew you my children, whom the rigour of your 
jultice would make com 55 orphans, being already mother - 
leſs. 


me to give you this advice. Arbuthno!'s Hiſt. of John Bull. 


MoTuiRLY. adj. [from mother and ike.) Belonging to a 


mother; tuitable to a mother 


They can owe no leſs than child- like obedience to her that | 


hath more than motherly power. \ Hooker, b. v. 
They termed her the great mother, for her motherly care 
in cheriſhing her brethren whillt young. Raleigh. 
| Wrihin her breaſt though calm, her breaſt though pure, 
Motherly cares and fears got head, and rais'd | 
Some troubled thoughts. Mzlton's Par. Regaiued, b. ii. 


When I ſee the m70therly airs of my little daughters when 
playing with their puppets, I cannot but flatter my ſelf that 


their huſbands and children will be happy in the potleflion of 
ſuch wives and mothers, 
Though ſhe was truly a good woman, and had a fincere 
motherly love for her fon John, yet there wanted not thole 
vrho endeavoured to create a milunderitanding between them. 
4 a 2 £78 Ss Arbuthnot. 
Mo'THERLY. av. { from mother.] In manner of a mother, 
8 Th' air doth not notbherly fit on the eartn, 
To hatch her ſeatons, and give all things birth. Donne. 
MoTHER of Thyme. u. ſ. [ ſerpyilem, Latin. ] It hathtrailing 


branches, which are not ſo woody and hard as thoſe of thyme, | 


but in every other reſpect is the tame. ular. 
Mo'THERWORT. z. /. [cardiaca, Latin.] A plant. 
The flower of the motherwort conſiſts of one leat, and is 
of the lip kind, whole upper lip is imbricated and much 
longer than the under one, which is cut into three parts 
from the flower-cup ariſes the pointal, fixed lixe a nail in 
the hinder part of the flower, attended by tour embrios 
which become angular ſeeds, occupying the flower-cup. 
| | Millan. 
Mo'rurxv. adj. [from nether.] Conereted; full of con- 
cretions; dicggy; feculent: uled of liquors. 
NOTHMU LLEIN. 2. . \blattaria, re. A plant. 
The leaves of the hein are placed alternately upon 


the branches; rhe cup ot the flower confiſts of one leaf, 


which is divided into tive ſegments ; the flower contiſts of 
one leat, which tpreads open, and is divided atio into five 
tegments: they are produced in long ipikes, and are {uc- 


cected by round veſtels, which are divided into cells, and | 


contain many 4mall feeds in each. | Millar. 
Mo'THWORT. x. {. {moth and wort.) An herb. | 
Mo'TuyY: adj. [trom moth.) Full of moths. 

His horte hipp'd with an old -2zothy fadle, the ſtirrups of 
no kindred, Shaxeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew, 
O TION. 2. ſ. [-5tion, French z motic, Latin, ] 
The act or changing place. 

Manner of moving the body; port; gait. 
"Virtue too, as well as Vice, is LP 
In fleth and blood fo well, that Plato had 
Beheld, vihat his high fancy once embrac'd, | 
Vintue with colours, ſpeech, and motion grac'd. Waller, 
3. Change of poſture; action, | | | 
Encaurag'd thus, ſhe brought her younglings nigh, 
Watclung ine motions of her patron's eye. Din den. 
4. Tendency cot the mind; thought. 
Let a good man obey every good tion riſing in his heart, 


N 
I 
2 


knowing thar every ſuch zei proceeds from God, South: | 


5. Propolal made. 

H compaſſecl a 2207722 of the prodigal fon, and married a 

tinker's wife within a mile where my land hes. SH. 
What would you with me? | 

—Your father and my uncle have made motions; if it be 

my luck, ſo; if not, happy man be his dole. Shazeſpeare. 

ff our queen and this young prince agree, 

Fil join my younger daughter, and my joy, 

To him forthwith, in holy wedlock bands. 


er's Huſbandry. [- 


Addijon's Spectator, NY 500. | 


6. Impulſe communicated, 


Mo'rive. adj. [motivuur, Latin.) 
1. Cautng motion; having moment, 


- ſouls embodied, and the gradual increaſe of men and ani— 


of Pearl. A kind of coarſe pearl; the ſhell in which 


Waller's Speech to the Houſe of Commons, |. 
My concern for the three poor m9therleſs children gbliges | | 


4. To perſuade; to prevail on the mind. 


2. Having the 


Mo'TivE. 2. ſ. [motif, French. ] ra 


MOV 


Whether, that motion, vitality and operation, were by in- 
cubation, or how elſe, the manner is only Known to God, 

* 
Raleigh. 


„Should our globe have hada greater thare _ 
Ot this ſtrong torce, by which the parts cohere; 
Things had been bound by tuch a pow'rtul chain, 1 
That all would fix'd and 720720vlefs remain. Blackmore, 


Shall every motive argument uſed in ſuch Kind of confe- 
rences be made a rule tor others ſtill to conclude the like by, 
concerning all things of like nature, when as probable in- 
ducements may lead them to the contrary? Hooker, b. iv. 

| g the power to move; having power to change place; 
having power to paſs {oremolt to motion. ts 

The nerves ſerve for the conveyance of the mottve faculty 
from the brain; the ligatures for the ſtrengthening of them, 
that they may not flag in motion. | Wilkins. 
Wo alk you whence does motive vigour flow? 

| 8 | 02 Blackmore. 
That fancy is eaſily diſproved from the motive power of 
mals, Bentley. 

0 FE 
1. That wluch deternunes the choice; that which incites the | 
action. $ 1 | | | 

Hereof we have no commandment, either in nature or 
Scripture, which doth exact them at our hands; yet thoſe 
motives there are in both, which draw. molt effectually our 
minds unto them. Es Hooker, b. ii. 

Why in that rawneſs left you wife and children, | 

Thoſe precious motzves, thole ſtrong knots of love, 

Without leave-taking ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

What can be a ſtronger hte to a firm truſt on our 


The motive tor continuing in the lame tate is only the 
preſent ſatisfaction in itz the aotzve to change is always 
ſome uneatinet3. | Locke. 
2, Mover. EIT As | Ee | 
Heaven brought me up to be my daughter's dower; 
As it hath tated her to be my motive Fo 
And 2 6a to a huſband. - Shakeſpeare. 
Her wanton ſpirits look out . 
Mo'TLEY. adj. ſuppoted to be corrupted from aedley, per- 
_ haps from mothlike coloured, ſp 
garden moth. ] Mingled of various colours. 
The motley fool thus moral'd on the time, | 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, © 
That fools thould be to deep contemplative. Shakeſpeare. 
They that come to ſee a fellow : 
In a long motley coat, guarded with yellow, 
Will be deceivide © Shakeſpeare's 
Expence and atter-thought, and idle care, 


Mook. . /. [moteur, French, from moveo, Latin.) A 


mover, 


by their gravity, conform themſelves to ſituations, wherein 
they belt unite unto their animator. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
Mo'ToORY. adj. [ motorius, Latin. ] Giving motion. 

The bones, were they dry, coutd not, without great dif- 
ficulty, yield to the plucks and attractions of the motory 
mulcles. | 8 „ Ray on Creation 
Morro. 2. . [moetto, Italian.) A ſentence added to a * 
vice, or prehxed to any thing written. 


ſutfer than to die. | L' Eflrange's Fables. 
We ought to be meek-ſpirited, till we are aſſured of the 
_ honeſty of our anceſtors; tor covetouſneſs and circumven- 
tion make no good motto for a coat. Collier. 
It was the 2n9tro of a biſhop eminent for his piety and good 
works in King Charles the Second's reign, {ſnfſervi Deo & 
lætare, Serve God and be chearful. 
To Move. v. a. {mowveo, Latin.} 
1. Jo put out of one place into another; to put in motion. 
Sinai itſelf was moved at the preſence of God. Pf. Ixvili. 
At this my heart trembleth, and is zoved out of his place. 
1 | e Job, xxvii. 1. 
2. To give an impulſe to. | 
The pretext of picty 1 


mo wings of carnality within, 
3. Jo propole; to recommend. 

It the firſt conſultation be not ſufficient, the will may 
move a review, and require the underitanding to inform it- 
{elf better. 

They are to be blamed alike, who 2zove and who decline 
war upon particular reſpetts. Haywward's Edævardͤ VI. 
They find a great inconvenience in 229o:4g their ſuits b 
an interpreter. wa Dawes on Ireland. 
Jo Indamora you my ſuit muſt ve. 

The will being the power of directing our operative facul- 
ties to {ome action, tor {ome end, cannot at any time be 
moved towards what is judged at that time inattainable. . 

' | | Like. 


Decay of Piety. 


A thouland knees, 
Ten thouſand years together, naked, faſting, - 
Upon a barren mountain, and ſtill Winter 

Tn ſtorm perpetual, could not move the gods 
To look that way thou wert. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
_. Grittius otfered the Traptylvanians money; but minds 
detirous of revenge were not zzoved with gold. Anolles, 
Sometimes the poſſibility of preterment prevailing with 
the credulous,expeQation of leſs expence with the covetcus, 
opinion of eate with the fond, and aſſurance of remotene.s 
with the unkind parents, have owed them without diſcre- 
tion, to engage their children in adventures of learning, by 


whole return they have received but ſmall contentment. 
Coul f ſenſe the Roman TO 
Coulq any power of ſenſe the move 
To 2 right hand? Davies. 


That which mowes a man to do any thing, mult be the 
apprehenſion and expectation of tome good from the thing 
which he is about ta do. South's Sermans. 


Les, I agree, and thank you for your uin, Shake/p. | 


Maker, than the giving us his Son to ſuffer for us? Addiſon. | 


It may be ſaid to be the 2zotto of human nature, rather to 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 


Biſhop Bramball againſt Hobbes. 


7. To conduct regularly in motion, 


At every joint, and motive of her body. Shakeſpeare. | 


otted or variegated like a | 


1᷑᷑2. To walk; to bear the body. 
Henry VIII. 


And doubts of anotley hue, and dark deſpair. Dryden. 
__ Enquire from whence this zzoiley ityle 3 
Did firſt our Roman purity detile. Dryden's Perſius. 
Traulus, ot amphibious breed, e ILL 
Motley fruit of mungril ſecd; 4 . 
By the dam from lordlings ſprung, | 
By the fire exhal'd from dung. Sabi. 


Thoſe bodies being of a congenerous nature do readily | 
receive the impreſſions of their 2uctor, and, if not fettered | 


: s but like the hand of a clock, ſet | 
indecd more conſpicuouſly, but directed wholly by the fecret | 


Dryd: H: x 


„ 
And could not owe him from his f 


She flew to rage. | Dr tw 
But when no female arts his mind could e . 
, 


She turn'd to furious hate her impious love 


xd intent, 


Carnality within raiſes all the combuſtion without : this What can thy mind to this long journe Dad. 
. FYR . $ . , 4 * : y Move 
is the great wheel to which the clock owes its 7Avtzon. __ Ornee'it thou abtence to renew thv love? . 
8 . | Decay of Pieſy. 4. To affect; to touch pathetically; to ſtir fi Dr den. 
Love awakes the fleepy vigour of the foul, It he {ee aught in you that makes hi e 
And bruſhingo er adds motion to the pool. Dryden. That any thing he ſees, which moves his lik 
To Mo'T10N. . 4. [trom the noun. ] To propoſe. | I can with eale tranilate it to my will. ng, 
Mo'T1ONLESS. adj. [from motion.) Wanting motion; be- thefts E Shakeſpeare 1K 
ing without mouon. | es | It was great ign'rance, Gloſter's eyes being « tg Jobn, - 
We cannot tree the lady that fits here, 8 Jo let him live; where he arrives he es We 
In ſtony fetters fixt, and motzonleſs. Milton. All hearts againſt us. Fbale Jeare's K; 
Hal do I dream Is this my hop*'dſucceſs? __ Should a thipwreck'd ſailor ſing his woe * BIG Lear, 
I grow a ſtatue, ſtitf and motzorleſs. Dryden's Aurengzebe. Wou dſt thou be mod d to pity, or beſtow 


An alm? Den 
Images are very ſparingly to be brad ee ut. 
place is in poems and orations, and their uſe is to 8 
or terror, compaſſion, and reſentment. Feltononthe Cl, 1 
O let thy filter, daughter, handmaid, owe ali. 
Or alt thoſe tender names. 
5. To make angry. F 
fs Prom thoſe bloody hands ny 
Throw your diſtemper'd weapons to the ground | 
| 8 , 
And hear the ſentence of your moved prince, Shab 
They have moved me to jealouly, Deut. xxxi; . 
6, Jo put into commotion. ö . 
When they were come to 
moded about them. 


P e. 


Bethlehem, all the city was 


: | They, as they mowe , 

- Their ſtarry dance in numbers that compute | 

Pays, months, and years, tow'rds his zl cheer ing lam 
Turn lwift their various mot! Ps 


Ihe ſenſes repreſent the earth as immoveable ; for tiſguck 
it do wwe in itlelf, it reſts to us who arc carried with . 
This ſaying, that God is the place of ſpirits, Wee 
ral, makes us conceive that ſpirits mowe up aud down, and 
have their diſtances and intervals in God, as bodies have in 
ip ace. | Locle. 
_ When we are come to the utmoſt extremity of body, what 
is there that can put a ſtop, and ſatisty the mind, that it is 
at the end of ſpace, when it is ſatisfied that body itielt can 
Move into it? e | EO FH 
Any thing that moves round about in a circle in las thee 
than our 1deas are wont to fucceed one another in car but: 
is not perceived to xzove, but ſcems to be a pertect e. br 


1 


Sce great Marcellus! how inur'd in toils 
Hie moves with manly grace, how rich with regal ſpoils, 
FCS h | | Dy den Ar. 
%% a nt ER 9 TL. 
Ihrough various hazards and events we move 
To Latium. | 8 ; Drydei's Ænu. 
4. To change the poſture of the body in ceremony, _ 

When Haman ſaw Mcurdecai ti.ut he ſtood not up, nor 
moved tor him, he was tull of indignation, Ei. v.. 
Mo'VvEABLE. adj. {from noπ] . _ 

1. Capable ot being moved; not fixed; portable; ſuch as may 
be carried from place to place. „ 

In the vaſt wilderneſs, when the people of God had ro 
ſettled habitation, yet a moveable tabernacle they were com- 
manded of God to make. i ooker, b. v. 

When he made his prayer, he found the boat he wis in 
moveable and unbound, the reſt remained ſtill tatt, Bacen, 
Any heat whattoever promotes the aſcent of mineral nut- 
ter, which is ſubtile, and is conſequently moveable more 
ealily, ; ' Woodward's Natural Hyiory, f. U. 
Any who ſees the Teverone muſt conclude it i be dd 
the molt moveable rivers in the world, that is ſo often ſhitt- 
ed out of one channel into another. Adiiſon on lia. 
2. Changing the time of the year. 25 1 
The lunar month is natural and periodical, by which tae 
moveable feſtivals of the Chriſtian church are . 4 
Mo'vEABTLES. x. ſ. [menbles, French. ] Goods; furuitur; 
diſtinguiſhed from real or immoveable poſſeſſions : a5, lan 


or houſe, 755 | | 
| | „ Weine 80 
The plate, coin, revenues, and moveables, 
Whercof our uncle Gaunt did ſtand poſleſs'd. 
Let him that moved you hither, 
Remove you hence; I knew you at the firlt 
You were a moveable. 5 
— Why, what's a zzoveable ? 25 : 
— A joint-ftool. Shakeſpeare's Taming of lle Shrew. 
Surveys rich zoveables with curious che, FR 
Beats down the price, and threatens ſtill to buy. Dr, b. 
Mo'vEABLENESS. à. /. [from moveable.] Mobility; poll 
bility to be moved. AT 1 
Mo vABLVY. adv. from moveable.) So as it may be er, 
His pack-piece is campoted of cighteen plates, , oy 
joined together by as many intermediate ſkins. { 5a 
Mo'veLEs5. adj. Unmoved; not to be put out of the, 2 
The lungs, though untouched, will remain moe = 
any 1 > or contraction of their ſubſtance. / 
| "be Grecian phalanx, mowee/s as a tower, % 
On all vides barg 4, yet reſiſts 105 power. Pepe 3 . 
Mo'vEMENT, 2. .. {mouvement, French. ] | 
1. Manner of moving. «. the art of 
— Whatfarther relieves deſcriptions of battles, 15 1 mn 
introducing pathetick circumttances about the heroes, 115 
raiſe a different movement in the mind, compaſſion 3 Homer 
: Pope's Ea) 2 fin 
Under workmen are expert enough at making Jutt d 
wheel in a clock, but are ucerly ignorant how to a Saul. 
| ſeveral parts, or regulate the movement. i 
2. Motion. . | > | 
Mo'vENT. adj. [movens, Latin.] Moving. vieſcents 
It it be in ſome part vent, and in ſome parts Grew 
it mutt needs be a curve line, and ſo no i apotber⸗ 
Mo'venrT. n. /. [mevens, Lat.] That which "me udes of © 
That there is a motion which makes the Nis fun 24 
and night, ſenſe may aſſure us; but whether tlie Nea 
be the common mowent, cannot be deter l - 
ther appeal. G 
Mo vER. z. . [from move.} ; 
1. The pertan or thing that gives motion. 


thou eternal Mower of the heave galant. 
Look with a gentle eye upon this 29231 Man's 


When ſhe faw her reaſons jdly ſpent, 


The ſtrength of a ſpring were better 


auth, 1, 19. . 


ONS. 4.7 
To MovE. wv. 7. 7 9 Alton. 
1. To 7 from one place to another. . 
I Tlook'd toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 
The wood began to owe, 8 7 
| Within this three mile may you ſee it coming; 
© I lay a moving grove. Shaxeſpeare's Macketh, 
In him we live, e, and have our being. Ade, xvii, 28 
Every moving thing that liveth fhall be meat for you, Cg. 
On the green bank I fat and litten'd long, SRO 
Nor till her lay was ended could I ove, : 
But wiſh'd to dwell tor ever in the grove, Drydex, 


circle of that matter. 1 Lacle. 
„ The goddeſs mowes 5 
Jo viſit Paphos, and her biooming groves, Pope's C. J. 


2 


_ 


- 


a x e -—= O@A ney cw wv ad as 


1 intelli t no ver, as the heaven] orks the ſupß fed 
> „ ien, Math, Magick 


ching that moves, or ſtands not till. 
* 0 the ſou], as the firit mower, you 


vour and life on ev'ry part beſtow. Waller. | 
Wa trom the tit oder motion take, 
vd each their proper revolutions make, Dryden. 


' ler. . N 
. 1 er herg theſe movers, that do prize their honours 


At a crack d drachm z cuſhions, leaden ſpoons, 


9 + Ere yet the light be done, pack up. Shateſp. Coriolanus. | 


It any acition be moved concerning the doctrine of the 
hurch of England expreſſed in the thirty-nine articles, give 
, hol the leaſt car to the movers thereof. Bacon. 


Mo'vING- participial adj. [from move.) Pathetick; touch- | 


ing; adapted to affect the paſſions. 


. Great Jupiter, 
r The moving pray'r of Zacus did grant, | 
y And inte men and women turn d the ant. Blackmore, 


Mo'vINGLY- adj. (from moving. J Pathetically; in ſuch a 
"= manner as to ſelze the pathons. ; 
Yo The choice and flower of all things profitable in other 
books, the Plalins do both more briefly and more 21w:ng!y 
exprels, by realon of that poctical form wherewith they are 
written. a | ; Heaoker, b. v. 
I would have had them writ more 9:3vingly. Shakeyp. 
His air, his voice, his looks, and honeit toul, 
Speak all ſo mowvingly in his behalf, 3 1528 
I Aare not truſt myſelf to hear him talk. Addiſon's Cato. 
MovcuT. for might. Oblolete, 
MovULD. n. J. [ moegel, Swedith.] 5 
1. A kind of concretion on the top or outſide of things kept, 
motzonlels and damp; now diſcovered by microſcopes to be 
rtect plants. 5 ; 8 
an moulds are inceptions of putrefaction, as the moulds 
of pies and rieſh, which zzcuids turns into worms. Bacon. 
Mois 15a kind of mould of the earth and trees, but ma be 
better ſortzd as a rudiment of germination. Bacon. 
Another ſpecial athnity is between plants and 7ou/d, or 
utiefaction; for all putrefaction, if it diſſolve not in are- 
faction, will, in the end, iſſue into plants. Bacon's Nat. Hail. 
The malt made in Summer is apt to contract mould, ; 
Mortimer. 
A hermit, who has been ſhut u in his cell in a college, 
ha? contracted + ſort of mould and ruit upon his foul, and 
all his airs hav» aukwardneſs in them. 3 Waits. 
2. {Mols, Saxon.} Earth, foil; ground in which any tlung 


ows. 
by "Thoſe moulds that are of a bright cheſnut or hazelly colour 
are accounted the beſt; next to that, the dark grey and ruſſat 
moulds are accounted beſt ; the light and dark afh-colour are 
reckoned the wort, ſuch as are uſually found on common or 
heathy ground: the clear tawny is by no means to be ap- 
proved, but that of a yellowiſh colour is reckoned the worſt 
of all; this is commonly found in wild and waſte parts of 
the country, and for the moſt part produces nothing but 
gols, tur, and tern. All good lands after rain, or breaking 
up by the ſpade, will emit a good ſmell; that being always 
the belt that is neither too unctuous or too lean, but ſuch as 


| clay, | | Millar. 
OU. Though worms devour me, though I turn to mould, 

*. Vet in my fleſh 1 ſhall his face behojd. Sandys's Paraph. 

The black earth, every-where obvious on the ſurface of 


the ground, we call mould. Z. 
1 3. Matter of which any thing is made. OED 
CO: „ When the world began, SES 
_— One common maſs compos'd the mould df man. Dryden. | 
- hs Nature form'd me gf her ſofteſt uu, 3 


Eufcebled all my foul with tender paſſions 

And ſunk me even below my weak ſex. Addiſon's Cato. 

1. 7. . (Made, Spaniſh; moule, French.] The matrix in which 
307 thing is caſt z in which any thing receives its form. 


48 02 _ It the liturgies of all the ancient churches be compared, 
it may be calily perceived they had all one original mould. 
had no | Hooker, b. v. 
8 A dangerdus precedent were left for the 8 of prayers 
er, h. v. into certain poetical zzoudds. 0G ooker, b. v. 
. French churches all caſt according unto that mould which 


Bacon, Calvin had made. Hooker. 


ral mat- My wife comes foremoſt ; then the honour'd mould The marble looks white and freſh, as being expoled to the — Yield, ruſtick mountaineer. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
1. more Wherein this trunk was fram'd. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. winds and ſalt ſea-vapours, that by continually fretting it No ſavage, fierce banditti, or mountaiueer, nth 
5 f. UM. Ne honours come upon him, | preſerves itſelf from that mouldy colour which others con- Will dare to ſoil her virgin purity, Milton. 
N 3 Luke our ſtrange garments —_ not to their mould, _ trad. | Addiſon's Remarks on Itæly. | MO'UNTAINET. u. . [from mountain.) A hillock ; a ſmall 
en ſhift- But with the end of uſe. _ cory hon Macbeth. | To MOULT. v. n. [muyten, Dutch. ] To ſhed or change the | mount. Elegant, but not in ule. Des 
on Italy. You may have fruit in more accnrate ures, according] feathers; to loſe feathers. OY Her breaſts ſweetly roſe up like two fair mountainets inthe 
zou make the 2zoulds, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 502. Some birds upon moulting turn colour, as Robin-red- pleaſant vale of Tempe. eres Sidney. 
hich the | The liquid ore he drain d | breaſts, after their moulting, grow to be red again by de- | MO'UNTAINOUS. adj. [from mountain. ] „„ 
lated. Into fit moulds prepar'd ; from which he form'd | grees. EY _ Bacon. | 1, Hilly ; full of mountains. | ; | 
Halder. Firſt his own tools: then what might elſe be wrought Time ſha!l znoult away his wings, x Ihe aſcent of the land from the ſea to the foot of tue moun- 
\rviture3 kufle, or grav'n in metal. Milton's Paradiſe Laſi, ö. xi. Ere he ſhall diſcover 5 | tains, and the height of the mountains from the bottom to 
as, lands We may ho de for new heavens and a new earth, more | In the wide whole world again 3 the top, are to be computed, when you meaſure the height 
pure and perfect than the former; as if this was a refiner's | Such a conſtant lover. Suclling. | of a mountain, or of a mountainous land, in reſpect of the 
tre, to purge our the droſs and coarſe parts, and then caſt The widow'd turtle hangs her moulting wings, ſea. 1 hee, Burnet s Theory & the Earth, 
© mals again into a new and better mould. Burnet. And to the woods in mournful murmur ſings. Garth, | 2. Large as gt aan, oy bulky. | 
Shak} Sure our ſouls were near allied, and thine 8 Y Mou c. Z v. a. [mouch, to cat much. Ainſworth. This, hat cuſtom wills in al yn, Ex ſhou'd we doit, 5 
64 Catt in the ſame poctick mould with mine. Dryden. | To MAUNCH. 5 word is retained in Scotland, and denotes the |  Mountameus error wou d be too highly heapt LEE 
| ere in fit moulds to Indian nations known, | obtunded action of toothleſs gums on a hard crult, or any | For truth to Yerpeer. Shakeſpeare. | 
re caſt the ſeveral kinds of precious ſtone. Blackmore, | thing eatable: it ſeems to be a corruption of the French word | Pn earth, in air, amidſt the ſeas and ſkies, _ 
$ Catt; form, olds | '| manger. Machean.] | „ Mountainous heaps of wonders riſe; 1 
e Shreve | No mates for you, A ſailor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap, | Whole tow'ring trength will ne'er ſubmit : 
Unleſs you were of gentler, milder mould, Shakeſpeare. And mouncht, and mouncht, and mouncht. } To reaſon's batteries, or the mines of wit. Prior, 
Dod. William Earl of Pembroke was a man of another moulZd, | | Shakeſpeare*s Macbeth. | 3. Inhabiting mountains. | ALS 
tv; poll an making, and of another fame, being the moſt univerſally | MounD. . /. [(mundian, Saxon, to defend.] Any thing In deſtructions F y deluge and earthquake, the remnant. 
g delorec of any man of that age; and, having a great office | raiſed to fortify or defend: uſually a bank of earth and ſtone.] which hap to be reſerved are ignorant and . 
he moved. n the court, A made the court itſelf better eſteemed, and His broad branches laden with rich fee, X ple, that cen give ro account of the time paſt. Bacon's Efays. 
mD more reverenced in the country. 5 larendon. | Did ſtretch themſelves without the utmoſt bound Mo'UNTA1..0USNESS. 2. . [from mountainous.) State of 
Grows. Wha | | earn | | Of this great garden, compaſs d with a mound, Fairy A. being full of mountains, : * 7 
the place. ad creatures there inhabit, of what 70uld, | The 5s a thief, whoſe liquid ſurge reſolves Armenia is ſo called from the 3 75 „„ 
vel e lüdttance, how endu'd, and what their pow'r, The mounds into ſalt tears. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. g | Brerewood on Learning. 
Bal. nd where their weakneſs. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii.. God had thrown | ; | MO'UNTAIN-PARSLEY.. #./. [ oreoſolinum, L841 A plant. 
bs y mult the writer, whoſe productions ſhould | That mountain as his garden mound, high rais'd. Milton. | The mountai i- parſley hath aroſe-thaped ern ng _—_ 
;þe's [lads We with the vulgar, be of vulgar oui. Waller. Such as broke through all -10unds of law, ſuch as laughed conſiſting of ſeveral leaves, placed in a circular order, reſting 
Of enn their main-top joytul news they hear at the ſword of vengeance which Divine Juſtice brandiſhed in | on the empalement, which afterwards becomes 3 com- 
9 hips, which by their mould bringnew ſupplies. Dryd. their faces. f South's Sermons. ſed of twoſeeds, which are oval, plain, large, ſtreaked aud 
i the art lans Carvel, impotent and old, | | Nor cold ſhall hinder me with horns and hounds | bordered, and ſometimes eaſt off their cover; the leaves are 
docs, WV . The od a laſs of London mould. Pridn. To thrid the thickets, or to leap the mounds, Dryden. | like parſley. | ho 1 ular. 
n va 45 7 our or contexture of the ſkull. Ainſworth. The ſtate of Min is like a Fo garden nee a E KOT: a. . (chamerbododendron, Latin.) A 
Hen D. 4. fro . - ocks and mountains. yon. ant. ; NOR 
„ a ing erz to gather Held * daun. 1 nutte 1. M 5 25 1 noun.] To fortify with a F The mountain- rſe hath a tubulous flower, conſiſting of one 
o adjutt be Ang gods, in waves, in wars ſhe wants to dwell, mound. | leaf, ſhaped ſomewhat like a funnel ; from whoſe cup ariſes 
Kall. will be found with peril and with pain; 


© can the m | 3 
to her ha an that zzoulds in idle cell 


There de ſo ppy manſion attain. Fairy Queen, 5. ii. 


vel k i 
t quielcert me houſes wherein ſweet meats will relent, and 


ET] Ke . 

e 75 Vow ets will mandd, more than in others. Bacon. 
add mould. V. 4. To cover with mould; to corrupt by 
0 Very 3555 
{yn of ro their eas Ee, hoary, mou. led bread the ſoldiers thruſt upon 
ut We it roviten, ? ralling againſt Ferdinand, who made no better 
W's 7 Moors a Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks, 

| i. To fm: v. a. [from the noun. | 


do MNape; to * 
Ot eel 
hat coarſe metal ye are moulded. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


3 
ha 


Vill eauly diſlolve; of a juſt conſiſtence between ſand and | 


{| a ſmall animal that throws up the earth. 


Mov | 


| Why this was moulded on a poringer, 2 
A velvet diſn; fie, fie, tis lewd. Shake/pearc. 
The king had taken ſuch liking of his perſon, that ne re- 
ſolved to make him a malter-piece, and to zzculd him plato- 
many to his own Alea. | Motten i Buckingharn, 
id I requett thee, Maker! from my clay 
To mould me man? Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
He torgeth and mouldeth metals, and builds houles. Hale. 
By the torce of education we may mould the minds and 
manners ot youth into what ſhape we pleaſe, and give them 
the impreiſions of ſuch habits as ſhall ever atterwards re- 
main. | Atterbury's Sermons. 
Then roſe the ſeed of chaos, and of night, f 
Of dull and venal a new world to mould, 
And bring Saturnian days of lead and gold. Dunciad. 
A faction in England, under the name ot Puritan, moulded 
up their new {chemes ot religion with republican principles 
in government. Scott. 
| For you alone he ſtole 
The fire that forms a manly foul | 
Then, to compleat it ev'ry way, 
He monided it with female clay, Sxwift's Miſcell. 
Fabellus would never learn any moralleflons till they were 
meyulled into the form of fome fiction or fable like thole ot 
£Liop. Watts's Sa of the Mind, p. i. 
2. To Ld as, to mould bread. Ainjworth, 
Mo'ULDABLE. adj. {from mould.) What may be moulded. 
The ditterences ot figurable and not figurable, mouldable 
and not mouldable, are plebeian notions. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 
Mo'vLlDER. 2. /. (from moul{.] He who moulds. a 
To Mo'ULDER, v. 1. [from would.) To be turned to duſt; 
to yay in duſt; to be diminiſhed, | 
t 


to W. en and been expoſed to any advantage he would 
take. 
Whatſoever moulilers, or is waſhed away, is carried down 
into the lower grounds, and nothing ever brought back again. 
| Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Thoſe formed ſtones deſpoiled of their thells, and expoled 
upon the ſurtace of the ground, in time es wear, and 
_ moulder away, and are frequently found detaced, and broken 
to pieces, y 
Is them by ſmiling Jove 'twas giv'n, 
Great William's glories to recall, 8 
When ſtatues oulder, and when arches fall. 


ng what was the occation ot it, he reſolved to give his pariſh 
a little Latin in his turn. Addiſan's Spectator, N 
To Mou DR. v. a. [from mould. 
crumble. a 
The natural hiſtories of Switzerland talk of the fall of 
| thoſerocks when their foundations have been -rouldered with 
age, or rent by an earthquake. Adiliſon on Italy. 
With nodding arches, broken temples ſpread, | 
The very tombs now vaniſh'd like their dead; 
Some felt the ſilent ſtroke of mould ring age, | 
Some, hoſtile fury, _ = OT _ Pope. 
meets = edge n. yd [from mouldy.] The ſtate of being 
mouldy. | 
| TA fiſh, and plants, after a mouldineſt, rottenneſs, or 
corrupting, will fall to breed worms. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 
| Mo'uLDiNG. #.f. [tiom mould.) Ornamental cavities in 
wood or ſtone. . 5 N 
Hollow mouldings are required in the work. Moon. 
Mo'uLDwWARP. 2. J. [mold and peoppan, Saxon. ] A mole; 


To turn to duſt; to 


Above the reach of loathful ſinful luſt, 

W hoſe baſe effect through cowardly diſtruſt 
Ot his own wings, dare not to heaven flie, 

But like a mouldwarp in the earth doth lie. 5p 

While they play the mouldwarps, unſavory damps diſtem- 

per their heads with annoyance only for the preſent. Carew. | 


fichat and the mouldwwarp. Wa 


Is thy name Moulay? 
— Yea, N . | 
— Tis the more time thou wert us'd. . | 
Ha, ha, ha; moſt excellent: things that are morldylack 
uſe. Well ſaid, Sir John. ' Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


MOUNT. 2. ſ. [mont, French; mons, Latin.] 
i. A mountain; a hill. = 
Jacob offered ſacrifice upon the mount. Gen. xxxi. 54- 

Behold yon mountain's hoary height, | | 
Made higher with new mounts of ſnow. Dryden. 
2. An artificial hill raiſed in a garden, or other place. | 

He might fee what mownts they had in ſhort time caſt, and 
what a number there was of brave and warlike ſoldiers, 

| Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

3- A publick treaſure; a bank. Now oblolete. | 
I Theſcexamples confirmed me in a reſolution to ſpend my 
time wholly in writing; and to put forth that poor talent 
God hath given me, notto n to banks 
or n7cunts of perpetuity, which will not break, + Bacon. 
To MOUNT. v. . [enter, Freach. ] 


4 


Her is the cap your worſhip did Belpeak; 


he had ſat (till; the enemies army would have mouldered | = 


oodward's Natural Hiſtory, p. v. 
| Prior. 
Pinding his congregation morulder every Sunday, and hear- 


221. 


With gins we betray the vermin of the * namely, the | MOUNTAINE ER. . /. {from mountain. ] 


Ak Vallon Angler. | 1. An inhabitant of the mountains. 
Mo'uLDY. adj. [from mould.) Overgrown with concretions, | 


Mo'UNTEBANK. 2. . "A 
t. A doctor that — a bench in the market, and boaſts his 


MOU 


Doch che eagle mount up at thy command, and make her 


 nelt on high? ob, iii 
I'll itrive, with troubl'd thoughts, to take 1 nap; Oe 
| Leit leaden {lumber poize me down to-morrow, 
When 1 ihauld »ount with wings of victory. Shakeſpeare. 
A bale ignoble mind, | | 
That meunts no higher than a bird can ſoar, Shakeſpeare, 
The tire of trees and houſes mounts on hi h, 
And meets half-way new tires that ſhow'r From ſky. 


; - Cowl: . 
Ik the liturgy ſhould be offered to them, it would kindle 
jealouly, and as the firſt range of that ladder which ſhould 

lerve to mount over ail their cuttoms, 


Ambitious meteors ſet themſelves u 
every occalion of drawing upwardto the ſun ; not conſider- 
ing, that they have no more time allowed them in their 
mounting than the lingle revolution of a day; and that when 
the light goes from them, they are of necellity to fall. Dryd. 
2. To tower; to be built up to great elevation, 5 
Though his excellency mount up to the heavens, and his 
head reacn unto the clouds, yet he ſhall periſh, Job, xx. 6. 


3. Toget on horlkeback. + 


He | 
Like a full acorn'd boar, a churning on, 
Cry'd, Oh! and-mounted. 
4. [For ameunt.] To rite in value. 
Bring theu theſe bleſſings to a ſtrict account, 


Make fair deductions, lee to w unt. Pope, 
Jo MounT. va. : n 5 e 
1. Lo gaiie aloft; to lift on high. 99 5 
ue fire that mounts the liquor till 't runs o'er, _ 
Seeming to augment, Waltes it. Shakeſpeare, 


What power is it which mounts my love ſo high, 
That makes me ſee, and cannot feed mine eye? Shakeſp. 
Ihe air is fo thin, that a bird has therein no feeling of 
her wings, or any xeliſtance ot air to mount herſelf by. 


2. To aſcend; to climb. Wh 
Shall we mount again the rural throne, 


And rule the country kingdoms, once our own? Dryden. 


3. To place on horſeback, 7 
Ihres hundred horſes, in high ſtables fed, 
Ot thele he choſe the faireſt and the beſt, 5 
Io mount the Trojan troop. | Dryden's Ex. 


Clear reaſon, acting in conjunction with a well-Uiſciplined, 
but ſtrong and vigorous fancy, ſeldom fail to attain their end 
tancy without reaſon, is Jike a horſe without a rider; and 
reuſon without fancy is not well mounted. 


5. To MouNT Guard. To do duty and watch at any parti- 
eh... 2 


6. To MouNT a Cannon. To ſet a piece on its wooden frame 


for the more ealy carriage and management in firing it. 
Mo'UNTAIN. v. J. [mentaigne, French.] A large hill; a vaſt 
protuberance of the earth. | | 5 
I had been drowned; a death that I abhor for the water 
ſwells a man, and what a thing ſhould I have been when 1 
had been ſwelled? I ſhould have been a #ountain of mummy. 
| 2 5 Shaleſpearè s Merry Wives of Windſor, 
She did corrupt frail Nature with ſome bribe, | 
To make an envious mountain on my back, 5 | 
Whei e ſits detormity to mock my body. Shakeſpeare. 
From Acmon's hands a rolling- tone there came, 
So large, it half deſerv'd a mountain's name! Dryden, 


Mo'UNTALN. adj. [montanus, Latin.] Found on the nun- 
tainsz pertaining to the mountains; growing on the moun- 
I tains. | | 


| Spenſer. | 


Nov for our mountain ſport, up to yond hill, 
Vour legs are young. 

Vou may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noiſe, 
When they are fretted with the guſts of heav 


* . 


are. Bentley's Sermons. 
Amiternian troops, of mighty fame, 


the pointal, fixed like a nail in the hinder part of the flower, 
which afterwards becomes an oblong fruit, divided into five 
cells, in which are contained many very ſmall ſeeds, Millar. 


| Mo'UNTANT. adj. N ane Latin. ] Riſing on high. 


old up, you ſluts, | 
Your aprons mountant; e, not eathable, 
Although, I know, you'll ſwear. Shak. Timon of Athens. 
montare in banco, Italian. ] 


infallible remedies and cures. 
1 bought an unction of a mountebank 

So mortal, that but wp a knife in it, | 

Where it draws blood, no cateplaſm ſo rare, 

Can fave the thing from death. 

She, like a mountebank, did wound 


1. Tonicon bigh. 


And ſtab herſelf with 7 profound, 


7 Only 


Clarendon. © 
n the wing, taking 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbelines, 


0 Grew's Coſmol. 
4. To embelliſh with ornaments. ONES N 


Shaleſpeure's Gynbelnr. = 


'n. Shakeſh, 
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A tew mountaineers may eſcape, enough to continue uu- 
man race; and yet illiterate ruſticks, as ountainters always 


And mountaineers, that from Severus came. Dryden's Ex. 8 
2. A ſavage; a free booter; a ruſtick. OS 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
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MoU r e 
Only to ſhew with how ſmall pain An eagle tow'ring, in his pride of place | | 


5 x, wh : One tragick ſentence if I dare deride. 
The ſores of laich are cur'd again. Hudibras, p. i. Was by a nn g owl hawk'd and kill'd, Shakeſpeare. Which Beiterton's grave action dignity'd 
But EIchylus, ſays Horace in ſome page, 2. I ſuppoſe it means, in the following pallage, ily ; intdious; Or well mouth'd Booth with emphatis proclai 
Was the firſt 9:0uwntebank that trod the ſtage. Dryden. or predatory ; rapacious; intereſted. 2. In compoſition, toul mouthed or contumelious: = * Toy. 
It looks ſo like a zountebank to boaſt of intallible cures. A whole aſſembly of mou/ing ſaints, under the matk of zeal | ed or bathful; and a hard moutbed horie, or ks 09 Rouh., 
Baker's Reflections on Learning. | and good nature, lay many kingdoms in blood. L'Eflrange. dient to the bit. | Ofle not obe. 
2. Any boaltful and falſe pretender. NP Mo'USE-EAR.-n.f. [myoſotis, Latin.] | O'UTH-FRIEND. #.f. [mouth and friend.] O 
As nimble jugglers, that deceive the eye, The mouſe-ear hath the whole appearance of chick-weedz | tefles triendſlip without intending it. 7 Who pr, 
1 cheaters, prating mountebants, but the flower is larger, and the fruit ſhaped like an ox's May you a better feaſt never behold, | 
And many ſuch like libertines of tin. Shakeſpeare. | horn, gaping at the top, and full of ſmall round feeds. You knot of mouth-friends : tmoke and lukey 
There are mountebanks, and {matterers in ſtate. L* Eftrange. ; | Millar. Is your perfection. | £ þ Mate 
Nothing io impoſſible in “re but j bands will un- | Mo'USEHUNT, #. J. [mouſe and hund.] Mouſer z one that | Mo'UTHFUL. 1. /. [mouth and Full.] Alcan. 
dertake. 2 arbuthact's Hiftery of John Bull. | hunts mice. 1. What the mouth contains at once. 
To MO'UNTEBANK, v. a. [from the noun. Jo cheat by V ou have been a mouſehunt in your time, | ö 2. Any proverbially {mall quantity, | f 
falle boalts or pretences. ' | Wes But Iwill watch you, Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. goat going out for a zouthjul of freſh graf, 
"Ul mount bank their loves, Mo'USE-HOLE. 2. 2 Cmouſe and bole. Small hole; hole at | her Kid not to open the door till the came back: 25 5 gel 
Cor their hearts from them. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. which a moule only may run in. | | 8 Lou to your own Aquinum thall repair 1 Dftraige, 
Mo'UNTENANCE, . J. Amount of a tity; Spenſer. He puts the prophets in a 229u/e-bole: the laſt man ever To take a mouthful of iweet country air. Dryg;," 
Mo uNTER. . /. [from m9v/:t.) Orc that mounts, ſpeaks the bett reaſon. Lryden and Lee's Oedipus. | MO'UTH-HONOUR. 2. /. [mouth and onour.] Tun i wy 
| Though they to the earth were U1rgwny He can creep in at a mouſe-hole, but he ſoon grows too as”! expreſſed without tincerity. OY 20 
Yet quickly they regain'd their own, | | big ever to get out again. | Stilling fleet. onour, love, obedience, troops of friends 
Suck nintbienefs was never ſhown; 3 | Mo'USER. 7. /. [from mouſe.) One that catches mice. I muit not look to have; but in their ſtead x 
They were two guilnt mowers. Draylens Nymphid. Puls, a madam, will be a mouſer (till. - L' Eftrange.  Curles not loud but deep, 229uth-bonour, breath Status 
Few bankers will to heav'n be ,ounters. = Swift, When you have fowl in the ſarder, leave the door open, | MO'UTHLESS. adj. [rom mouth.) Without a 8 . 
No ux rx. 2. /. [mmtce, French. | The ritt of a hawk. in pity to the cat, if ſhe be a good ouſer. Swift. MOW. 2. J. [mope, Saxon, a heap. ] A loft or char E 
Ihe ſport which Bahlius would bew to Zeinane, was the | Mo'UsSETAIL. . J. An herb. ; | 


8 . . Imber whe 
hay or corn is laid up: hay in 0x0, is hay lai ire 


5 . . d la 
houſe; hay in rick, is hay heaped together in a field.* 25 


monty at a heron, which getting up on his waggling wings | Mo'USE-TRAP. . J. Linbonſe and trap. ] A ſnare or gin in 
1 Learnc ſkiltullie how 


with pain, as though the air next io the earth were not lit which mice are taken. _ 3 = 
to fly through, now diminiſhed the light of himſelf. Sidney. Many analogal motions in animals, I have reaſon to con- | 


{ | Each grain for to laie by itielt on a mow, Tuſer's H 5 
Jo MovRN. v. . [mupnany Saxon, ] clude, in their principle are not ſimply mechanical, although  Where'er I gad, I Blouzelind ſhall view, TO 
1. To grieve; to be forrowtul. _ £ ts P a mouſe-trap, or Architas dove, moved mechanically. Hale. | Woods, dairy, barn, and mozvs our pation knew, 6 
Abraham came to mourn for Sarah, and to weep, Gen. Madam Beans when moiſt give in the mow. Mortimer: hk. ' 
I mourn in my complaint. | er £ Hiſo. 


| y orig lv. 2. With her own hand the * abths baitet. P rior. | To Mow. v. a. preter. z292ved, 


. . 3 part. Mon. | mapan, Saxe 
This day is holy; ours not, nor weep. pan, Saxon. 


eh. viii. 9. | MOUTH. 2. /. [mus, Saxon. | Moo the noun is pronounced as 29; mow va 1; 
The people ſhall mourn over it. - » Hofſea,zx.5.| 1. The aperture in the head of any animal at which the food} 1. Jo cut with a ſcythe. 5 . 
My vineyard being defolate, z29urreth unto me. Fer. x11. | is received. . ; oh Of all the ſced that in my youth was ſown, 
They made an appointment to 2704r7 with him, and to The dove came in; and lo, in her mouth was an olive Was nought but brakes and brambles 40 be mor. 
comfort him CE Job, ii. 11. leaf. . 3 Gen. viii. 11. IR | * Spenſer 
They rejoice at the preſence of the ſun, and 2oury at the | There can be no reaſon given, why a viſage ſomewhat | | | The care you have Lege. 
abſence: thereof. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 493. | longer, or a wider zzouth, could not have conſiſted withaſ Jo mow down thorns that would annoy our foot, 
2. To wear the habit of ſorrow. „ foul. ok, 5 Locke. | 15 worthy praiſe.  Sheheſpeore's Hen; VI. P. ii 
We mourn in black; why mourn we not in blood? 2. The opening; that at which any thing enters; the entrance; 5 OS Forth he gucs, 3 
55 5 8 Shakeſpeare. the part of a veſſel by which it is filled and emptied. Like to a harveſt man, that's taſk'd to mory 
Friends in fable weeds appear, | le came and lay at the mouth of the haven, daring them] Or all, or loſe his hire. Shakeſpeare's Coridom; 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps they 220477 a years to fight, | Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. | It was the latter growth after the king's moving, | 
' They bear about the mockery of woe Ws Set a candle lighted in the bottom of a baton of water,, „„ 4 uo 
To midnight dances, and the puppet- how. Pope. | and turn the zrouth of a glaſs over the candle, and it will | e Whatever EI 
2. To prelerve appearance of griet. Y make the water riſe. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 889. The ſcythe of Time move down, devour unſpar d. Mit 
The days or jung for my father are at hand, then | The mouth is low and narrow; but, after having entered Beat, roll and = carpet-walks and carmomile. Excl. 
will 1 lay ac Gen. xxvii. 41. | 18 far in, the grotto opens itſelf in an oval figure. Addiſ. ] 2. To cut down with ſpeed and violence; „ 
Feign thyfel? to be a mourner, and put on mournmng ap- The navigation of the Arabick gulf being more danger-| Hie will 620 down all before him, and leave his 


4 * 4 0 viſcgge 
parel. 2 Sam. xiv.2. ous toward the bottom than the mouth, Ptolemy built Be- | poll d. | 75 


Publiſh it that ſhe is POOR 13 


2 11 C : .- Shakeſpeare's Corilan, 
S renice at the entry of the gulf. Arbuthnot on Coins. What valiant foemen, like to Autümn's corn, 
Maintain a 2:2urmng oſtentation, I3. The inſtrument of ſpeaking. 3 e Have we 2ow'd down. Shakeſpeare's Hears V1 
Hang mournful epitaphs. Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. | 29h, iotous madneſs, | 1 Thou and I, marching before our trocps, 
To MOURN, v. a. | e e 


To be entangled with theſe mouth-made vow s. f May taſte fate to em; 2oxv em out a pallage, 
1. To grieve for; to lament. 5 I Which break themſelves in ſwearing. Shakeſpeare. Begin the noble harveſt cf the field. Hryd. All for Lixe, 
he muſe that zzourus him now his happy triumph ſung. Either our hiftory ſhall with full mouth eh Stands o'er the proſtrate wretch, and as he lay, 
| | Dryden. | Speak freely of our acts; or elle our grave, 5 Vain tales inventing, aud prepar'd to pray, 
8 | Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a tongueltls mouth, Maos off his head. | ©. Dryden's E 
As if he mourn'd his rival's i tucceſs. Addiſon's Cato. | Not worſhipp'd with a waxen epitaph. Shakejp. Henry V. To Mow. vv. a. from the noun. ] To put in a mow, 
"Y s utter in a ſorrowful manner. ET We r e th damſel, and enquire at her mouth. | To Mow. V.n. To gather the harveſt. 5 
oh The love-lorn nightingale . 85 3 „Gen. xxiv. 57. Gold, though the heaviett metal, hither ſwims: 
Nightly to thee her ſad ſong ., well, Milton. N body's mouth will be full on it for the firſt four days, - Ours is the harveſt where the Indians mono, 
 MouRNE. . J. [morne, French. ] The round end of a ftaff; } and in four more the ſtory will talk itſelf aſleep. L'Efrange. | We plough the deep, and reap what others low. Mall, 


Portius himſelf oft falls in tears before me, 


the part of a lance to which the ſtcel part is fized, or where] In the innocent age of the world, it was in oy body's | Mow. u. ſ. probably corrupted from mouth ; moue, French. 

it is taken off. Ce I \f mouth that the fon was about to marry. L'Eftrange. | Wry mouth; diſtorted face. This word is now out ot ute, 
He carried his langns, whichthoughrong to grongllancely: Having frequently in our mouths the name eternity, we | but retained in Scotland. 8 

blow indeed, yet fo were they coloured with hooks near the} think we have a poſitive idea of it. Locke. | 


The very abje&s came together againſt me unzwars, 
There is a certain ſentence got into every man's out, | making mows at me. Pjalm*xxv. 15. Common Projer, 
that God accepts the will for the deed. South's Sermons. | Apes and monkeys, | 


mourne, that they prettily reprelented ſheep hooks, Sidney. | 
1 I. A ſpeaker; a rhetorician; the principal orator. In bur- *Twixt two ſuch ſhe's, would chatter this way, and 


Mo'URNER. z. ſ. from mourn. ] 
1. One that mourns ; one that grieves. 


The kindred of the queen mutt die at Pomfret. _ letque language. | | 1 | Contemn with mos the other.  Shakeſp, Cynbdlart, 
Indeed I am no mourer tor that news, 5 Lrery coftee-houſe has ſome particular ſtateſman belong- Thoſe that would make mowwes at him white wy father 
Becaule they have been ſtill my adverlaries, Shakeſp. | ing to it, who is the mouth of the ſtreet where he lives. lived, give twenty ducats apiece for his picture in lite. 

To cure thy woe, the ſhews thy fame; ELSE 25 e FFW : Stateſprare. 
Leſt the great mouryey thould torget | 5+ Cry; voice. „ | Ie Mow, wv. u. [from the noun.] To make mouths; d. 

TIuhat all the race whence Orange came, Coward dogs tort the aer. | Wn 
Made virtue triumph over fate. Fs Prior. Moſt ſpend their mouths, when what they ſeem to threaten | Some Smithfield ruffian takes up ſome new mavingw!1 
2. One who follows a funeral in black. HR Runs tar before them. Shakeſpeare's Henry V.] the mouth, ſome wrenching with the ſhoulder, ſome tief, 
A woman that had two daughters buried one, and mourn- | oy 1 os e bar 8 new oath, that is not ſtale, but will run round in the mau. 
ers were provided to attend the funeral. L* Efrange's Fables. | Deals glancing wounds; the feartul dogs divide, TE | © Aſebam's Schalmaſir. 

He lives to be chief maurner for his ſon; | All ſpend their mouth aloft, but none abide: Dryden. | Mohu, of murder; and Flibbertigibbet, of mopp!ts and 
Before his face his wite and brother burns. Dryden]. ou don't now thunder in the capitol, - 4 mowing. Shakeſpeare's Aug Lids 

3. Something uſed at funerals, 4 I With all the mouths of Rome to ſecond thee. Ad:Tfon.} For every trifle are they ſet upon me; 8 

„ "The zourner eugh and builder oak were there, Dryd. | 6. Diſtortion of the mouth; wry face, in this ſenſe, is ſaid to Sometimes like apes that n⁰ju⸗ and chatter at m 
Mo'URNFUL. adj. [mourn and full. © | make mouths, | 880 „ And after bite ne. Shakeſpeare's 1 cn 
1. Having the appcarance of ſorrow, 8 |  Perſevere, counterfeit ſad looks, 5 To Mo'WBURN. v. 2. [mow and burn. To ferment a 

No funeral rites, nor man in zournfiul weeds, J Make mouths upon me when I turn my back. 11 K heat in the mow for want of being dry. 1 
Nor mouraſul bell ſhall ring her burial, Shakeſpeare. | Againſt whom make ye a wide meuth, and draw out the] Houle it not green, leſt it mowburn. Mortiner Hibs 

The winds within the quiv'ring branches play'd, [ tongue? | | Iſaiah, Ivii. 4. | MO'WER. 2. J. [from nov. I One who cuts with leythe, 
And dancing trees a mournjul mulick made. Dryden. | Why they ſhould keep running aſſes at Coleſhill, or how | _ Set motbers a mowing, where medow is grown. Tue 

2, Cauling forrow. 1 5 „ I making mouths turns to account in Warwickſhire more than The ſtrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 40 
pon bis tonmd any other parts of England, I cannot comprehend. Adiſen. | Fall down before him like the moxver's lwath. Shakefe 
Shall be engrav'd the fack of Orleans; I. Down in the MouTH, Dejected; clouded in the coun- 5 . All elſe cut off, 
'ne treach'rous manner of his mournful death. Shakeſp. | tenance. | 9 Res, | i As Tarquin did the poppy-hcads, or mowers , 

3. Sorrowful; feeling ſorrow. ... 1 But, upon bringing the net aſhore, it proved to be only A field of thiſtles. Ben. Fobnſan's Came 
Ty The mournful fair, one great ſtone, and a few little fiſhes : upon this diſappoint- Mowers and reapers, who ſpend the moſt part ot: a * 
Oft as the rolling years return, 5 ment they were down in the mouth. L'Eſtrauge. Summer days expoled to the ſun, have the ſkin ot their In 

With fragrant wreaths and flowing hair, . | To MouTH. v. . [from the noun] To ſpeak big; to ſpeak | of a darker colour than before. * 

Shall viſit her diſtinguifh'd urn. Prior. | in a ſtrong and loud voice; to vociferate. CE | Mo'xa. 2. /. An Indian moſs, uſed in the cure of 15 * 

4. Betokening ſorrow; expreſlive of grief. ps . Ds Navy, an thou'lt mouth, | by burning it on the part aggrieved. _— 
| No mournful bell ſhall ring her burial. Shakeſpeare. | T'll rant as well as thou. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, | Mo'YLE. 1. J. A mule; an animal generated betwe 

On your tamily's old monument CT og When Progne's or Thyeſtes' feaſt they write, horſe and the als. a nd 

Hang 707 nful cpitaphs. | Shakeſpeare. And for the mouthing actor verſe indite | Ordinary huſbandmen ſhould quit breeding of ho duch, 

Mo'URNFULLY. adv. [from zournful.)] Sorrowfully; with Thou neither like a bellows ſwell it thy face, betake themſelves to moles; a beaſt which will fare 4 

_ lorrow., „5 3 | Nor canſt thou ſtrain thy throat. Dryden's Perſius. | live very long, draw indifferently well, carry great Cru. 

Beat the drum, that it ſpeak mournfully, Shakeſpeare. I bellow out for Rome, and for my country, and hath alſo a pace ſwift and eaſy enough. Mo. 

Mo'URNFULNESS. 2, /. [ from mournful.] | | 


| And mouth at Cælar till I ſhake the ſenate, Addiſon. 
1. Sorrow; grief, | To MOUTH. v. a. | 
2. Show of grief; 8 enteges of ſorrow, | 


Twould tempt a moyle to fury. 


Muck. adj. [mycker, Swediſh z mucho, Spaniſh. Large | 
1. To utter with a voice affectedly big; to roll in the mouth] quantity; long in time; many in number. 


MouRN ING. . f. [from mourn. | „ with tumult; | : IR Let us know 
1. Lunentation; forrow. . 5 | Speak the ſpecch as I pronounced it, trippingly on thc If *twill tie up thy diſcontented ſword, 
Wo is me, who will deliver me in thoſe days? the be- | tongue: but it you —_ it, I had as lieve the town-crier And carry back to Sicily much tall youth, ad Cern. 
ginning of ſorrows and great mournings. 2 Eſdr.xvi.18.| had . my lines. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. "That elſe muſt periſh here. Shak. Anthony © ber but ti 
2. The dreſs ot ſorrow. | | Twitch'd by the ſleeve he mouths it more and more, Thou ſhalt carry much ſeed out, and ſhalt 55 151 N. 
They through the maſter-ſtreet the corpſe convey'd, Till with white froth his gown is flaver'd o'er. Dryden. | in; for the locuſt ſhall conſume it. e ne reſolved 
The houles to their tops with black were ſpread, | 2. To chew; to eat; to rind in the mouth. I am well ferved, to take fo much pains tor rt Flrangt- 
And cv'n the pavements were with mourning hid. Dryden. Corne carried let ſuch as be poore go and glean, Ito make away with himſelf. , of off wi 
Mo'URNINGLY. adv, [from mournng.] With the appear- And after thy cattel to mouth it up clean. Tufer's Huſb. You were preſſed for the ſea- ſervice, and 5 Seri 
ance of lorrowing. Death lines his dead chaps with ſteel, much ado, Swvift's Rees 
The king «qr of him admiringly and mourningly, Shak. The {words of ſoldiers are his teeth, his phangs; | MUCH. atv. 
MovsE. plural ice. n. J. {mup, Saxon; mus, Latin.} The And now he fealts mouthing the fleſh of men. Shakeſp. | 1. In a great degree; by far. G Gen, . 16 
Imalleſt ot all heatts; a little animal haunting houſes and | 3. To ſeize in the mouth. | Iſaac, thou art Aae mightier than we. VG do yin 
corn fields, deſtroyed by cats. . He keeps them, like an apple, in the corner of his jaw; Excellent ſpeech becometh not a tool, 2 ü U, 
Ihe eagle England being in prey, firſt mouth'd to be laſt ſwallow'd. Sbhaleſp. Hamlet. lips a prince. ; ge us, 20d 
Jo her unguarded neſt the weaſel Scot Lucilius never fear'd the times; | 1 We have had fathers of our fleſh which cr dein w 
Comes tneaking, and to ſucks her princely eggs; Mutius and Lupus hoth by name he brought, we gave them reverence : thall we not e; 2 Heb. xi 9. 
- Playing the worſe in ablence of the cat. Shakeſpeare. | He mouth" them, and betwixt his grinders caught. Dryd. j jection unto the Father of ipirits, and live on earths 


"Theſe halt be unclean; the weatel, the mouſe, and the | 4. To form by the mouth. If they eſcaped not who refed him that (pok rom bim 


tortoiſe, eV. xi. 29. In regard the cub comes forth involved in the chorion, a | e more thall not we cicαονανοε, t we turn Ws. A. 35+ 
, Where mice and rats devour'd poetick bread, thick membrane obſcuring the formation, and which the | that ſpeaketh from heaven. DER 
And with heroick verſe luxurtoutly were fed. Dryden. | dam doth after tear aſunder; the beholder at firſt fight im- Somewhat aw'd, I ſhook with holy fear, 
his ſtructure of hair L have obſerved in the hair of cats, | putes the enſuing form to the 20uthing of the dam. Vet not ſo much but that I noted well | Dada. 
rats, an« nice. Derbam's Phyfice-Theology. | | Eros Fulgar Erreurs. Who did the moſt in ſung and dance excel. 
To Mousx. v. u. [from the noun. ] Mo'uTHeD. adj. [from mouth. | 2. To a certain degree. 


te 
1 ; | 2 man: bv! 
1. To catch mice. | I. Furnithed with a mouth. He charged them that they ſhou!d tell 89 work 
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he charged them, ſo much the more a great deal they 
meme it. - l Mark, vii. 36. 
„a great degre. 
z. To 80 abe, 10 wiſh'd much humbled Eve, but Fate 
gublerib'd not. ; Milton, 
Lo thee thy mmuch-afflicted mother flies, 


n thy {uccour and thy faith relies, Dryden. 
Ant ws Vol! much-lov'd fleet ſhall toon he 
Beliege the peity monarchs ot the land. Dryden, 


If his rules of reaſon be not better than his rules for health, 
he is not like to be much followed. Baker's Refi. on Learning. 
Oh, zach experienc'd man! 
Sal from my natal hour my days have ran, 
A much afflicted, much enduring man. 
ten, or long. a 
8 9 3 eee you languiſh, love to be alone, 


Think much, tpeak Iiitle, and in ſpeaking, ſigh. Dryden. 
Homer mall lait, lize Alexander, long, 

As much recorded, and as oiten lung. 
5. Nearly. | ; | 
All left the world much as they found it, ever unquiet, 


Granwwille. 


ſubiect to changes and revolutions. 
C e ee 
1. A great deal; multitude in number; abundance in quan- 
tit 5 . | 18 ; 
They gathered againſt Motes and Aaron, and 
take too much upon you. | Numb. xvi. 3. 


P oþe's Odjgep. 
Pope's Odyſſey. |: 


Temple. | 


and ſaid, Ye | 


 MUCKINESS. 4. / [from mucky.] Naſtineſs; filth, 


Nor grudge I thee the much the Grecians give, 85 
Nor nurm'ring take the littie I receive. Dryden's Iiad. 
They have much ot rae er of Mecænas, but little of 
his liberality. ' Dryden's Preface to All jor Lowe. 
The fate of love is ſuch, 
That Kill it ſees too little or too much. Dryden. 
Much iutf ring heroes next their konpurs claim; ; 
Thoſe ot leis noily and lels guilty fame, — 
Fair Virtue's ſilent train. Pope s Temple of Fame. 
2. More than enough; a heavy ſervice or burthen. 
| hou think'ſt it 2nuch io treal tn. 007e 
Of the tait deep. 1 
le thought not much to clothe bis enemies. 
This gracious act the ladies all approve, 
Who thought it »z#ch a man thould die for love, 
And wich their iniſtreſs join'd in cloſe debate. 


Miiton. 


4. Any atiignable quantity or degree, 


The waters covered the chariots and horſemen ; there re- 
mained not ſo zzuch as one. Exod. xiv. 28. 


We will cut wood out of Lebanon as much as thou ſhalt | 


need. | 2 Chron. ii. 16. 
The matter of the univerſe was created betore the flood; 


and if any more was created, then there mult be as zzuch an- 


nililated to make room for it. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


Whois there of whom we can with any rational atlurance, | 


er perhaps ſo much as likelihood, afhrm, here is a man whote 
natute is renewed, whoſe heart is changed? South's Sermons, 
4. An uncommon thing z ſomething ſtrange, 2 
It was 2:26 that one that was ſo great a lover of peace 
- ſhould be happy in war. Bacon Henry VII. 
It is tuch, it men were from eternity, that they ſhould not 
find out the way of writing all that long duration which had 
pelt before that time. | Tillolſon's Sermons. 
z. 7o make MUCH of. To treat with regard; to fondle; to 
-_ pamper. . ng Fs 3 
Though he knew his diſcourſe was to entertain him from 


a more traight parley, yet he durſt not but kils his rod, and | 


gladly make much 
unto hum. | . 
The king underſtanding of their adventure, ſuddenly falls 


of that entertainment which ſhe allotted 


to take a pride in making much of them, AO: them with 


minite praiſes, 


. idney, b. ii. 
When thou cameſt firſt, 


Thou ſtroak'd'It, and mad it much me; and would'ſt | 


Jive me Fe 

Water with berries in't. g why Tempeſt, 
Moch at oze, Of equal value; of equal iuffuence. | 

Then prayers are vain as curſes, much at one 

In a llave's mouth, againſt a monarch's pow'r. 

Mv'cuwHarT. adv. [much and what.) Nearly. 

The motion being conveyed from the brain of man to the 


Dryden. 


fancy of another, it is there received; and the ſame kind of | 


kings being moved, and muchwhat after the fame manner 
da in the firtt imaginant. Glanwille's Scepſis, e. 24. 
The bignefs of her body and bill, as likewiſe the form of 
them, is 7muchzobat as ſwallows. | 
It we will diſbelieve every thing, becauſe we cannot cer- 
tanly know all things, we ſhall do -muchtvhat as witely as 
be who wauld not uſe his legs becaule he had no wings 2 ws 

| cke. 

Unleſs he can prove cælibatum a man or a woman, this 
aun will be zuchtwhat the ſame with a ſoleciſm. Atterbury. 


| UCHEL, adj. tor muckle or mickle. | mycel, Saxon. ] Much. 


He had in arms abroad won muchel fame, 


And fill'd far lands with glory of his might. Fairy 2. 


es. n. ſ. [mucidus, Lat. mucre, Fr.] Suu muſty. 

D 

MUCILAGE. 7. fe Cmucilage, French. ] A ſlimy or viſcous 
yz a body with moilture tutficient to hold it together. 
Diſolutiom of gum tragacanth, and oil of ſweet almonds, 
commingle, the oil remaining on the top till they be ſtir- 

ed, and make the mucilage ſomewhat more liquid. Bacon. 


Your alaternus ſeed move with a broom, that the ſeeds | 


es not together, unleſs you will ſeparate it from the uci- 
Fe, tor then you mult a little broits it wet. Evelyn. 
Both the . Ane improve one another; for the mucilage 
5 adds to the lubricity of the oil, and the oil preſerves the nu 
My etrom inſpiffation, | 
-CILAGINOUS. adj. {mucilagincux, French, from muci- 
e.] Slimy; viſcous ; toft with ſome degree of tenacity. 
*. here is a twotold liquor prepared for the inunction and 
Mhcation of the heads or ends of the bones: an oily one, 
umiſhed by the marrow; and a mucilaginous, ſupplied by 
_ eta glandules ſeated in the articulations. Ray on Creat. 


My nous gums, even in common roſin. 
ILAGINOUS Glands, = A. 
ucilaginous lands are of two ſorts ; ſome are ſmall, and 
manner milflary glands, becauſe glandules are placed all 


articulations: 


adus collected and planted one upon another, ſo as to 
Moc da bulk appear conſpicuouſly. Quincy. 
vile Tron CINOUSNESS. n. ſ. ¶ from mucilaginous.)] Slimineſs; 
ek. u. /. [meox, Saxon; myer, Iſlandick. J 
: 2 for manure of — 4 : 
Ie; ale out thy uche, and plow out thy ground. Tufer. 
; 5 help the ground with ust, and likewiſe to 
Fe: ort with muck put to the roots; but to water it with 
tileq, der, Which is like to be more forcible, is not prac- 
' Bacon s Natural Hiftory, Ne 403. 
Re pearl, which yet he values but 
ordinary muck, SGlanville's Apology. 
There are, who 


* foreign mould, on their ill-natur'd land 
uce laborious, and with fatt' ning muck 
eimear the roots. Phillips. 
Shining inſects that in muck begun, 
» buzz and fly-blow in the ſetting ſun, 


Tue ſwine may ſee the 


Pope. 


S hakeſpeare's Tempeſt | 


More. 


Ray on the Creation. 


3 the other ſort are conglomerated, or many 


| 


i 


| Mvu'covs. adj. [mucoſus, Latin. ] Slimy ; viſcous. 
. _ The falamander being cold in the fourth, and moiſt in the 
third degree, and having alto a mucous humidity above and | 


Dryden. | 


Sidney, b. ii. | 


NESS. . /. [from mucid.] Slimineſs ; muſtineſs. Ain. 


here is a ſort of magnetiſm in all, not mucilaginous but | 
Grew's Coſmol.. 


upon the ſame ſurface of the membranes which lie over the 


| - 


2. Any thing low, mean, and filthy. 
Reward of worldiy zc& doth foully blend, 
And low abate the high heroick ſpirit 
Tnat Joys for crowns. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
3. Torun a MUCK, ſignifies, I know not from what deriva- 
tion, to run madly and attack all that we meet. 
Frontleis and fatire-proot he icow'rs the ttreets, 


] 


And runs an Indian muck at all he meets, Dryden. 
Satiré's my weapon, but I am too ditcreet : 
To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet. Pope's Horace. 


To Muck. wv. à. 
to dung. ö | 
Thy garden plot lately wel trenched and muckt 
Would now be twifallowed. Trſſer. 
Mvu'CKENDER. 2. /. [ mouchoir, French; mocadero, Spanuh ; 
muc ciuium, low Latin. ] A handkerchict, + | 
For thy dull fancy a muckender is fit, 
To wipe the {labberings of thy ſnotty wit. Dorſet. 
To MU'CKER. v. 7. [ from muck." To icramble for money; 
to hoard up; to get or lave meanly: a word uſed by Chaucer, 
and ſtill retained in convertation. 
Mu'CKERER. 2. / [from zwucker.] One that muckers, 
MU'CKHILL. . / 588 and H.] A dunghill. 
_ Old Euclio m Plautus, as he went from home, ſecing a 
crowlcrat upon the zzuck-þi{l, returned in all haite, taking 
it tor an 4ll tign his money was digged up. Burton. 


{from the noun.) To manure with muck; 


MuCKLE. adj. | mycel, Saxon. ] Much. 
Mu'cksWEAT. 2. /. [muck and feveat: in this low word, 
muck lignities wet, ſy Protuſe feat. | 
Mu'CcxWoORM. z. /. [muck and aworm.] 
1, A worm that lives in dung. | 
2. A miler; a curmudgeon. | 
Worms {uit all conditions; Ds 
Miters are mucktwworms, filkworms beaus, 5 
And death- watches phyſicians. Swifts Miſcell. 
Mvu'CKyY. ach. from muck. } Natty ; filthy. - 
Muchky filth his branching arms annoys, 
And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave aceloys. 


Fairy Queen. | 


under the (kin, may awhile endure the flame. . Brown. 
About thele the nerves and other velicls make a fine web, 
covered over with a mucous ſubſtance, to moiſten theſe pa- 
pille pyramidales. _ Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles, 
Mu'couSNESS. #.f. [from mucous,] Slime vitcolity. 
MU'CRO. n. /. [Latin.] A point. 2 

The mucro or point of te heart inclineth unto. the left, 
by this polition it giving way unto the aſcenſion of the mid- 
riff. = rown's Fulgar Errours, b. iv. 
Mu'CRONATED. 2. / [mucro, Latin.] eee to a ſharp 

olnt. 

6 Gems are here ſhot into cubes conſiſting of ſix ſides, and 
mucronated or terminating in a point. Hoca. 
Mu CULENT. adj. ( ftrom ucus, Lat.] Viſcous; ſlimy. Dre. 
MU'CUS. u. J. [ Latin. ] Is molt properly uſed tor that which 

flows from the papillary proceſles through the os cribritorme 


moiſture, as that which daubs over and guards the 
and all the chief paſſages in the body; and it is ſeparated by 
the mucilaginous glands. 


ment: the mucus is an humour different from the ſpittle, and 
the great quantity of air which it contains helps to diſſolve 
the aliment. 8 Arbuthnol on Aliments. 
MUD. 2. /. {modder, Dutch. ] The ſlime and uliginous mat- 
ter at the bottom of ſtill water. Nig Fo 4 
| The purelt ſpring is not ſo free from ud, 

As Jam clear from treaſon, | 
Vater in ud doth putrety, as not able to prelerve itlelt. 
3 © Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 696. 
The channel was dried up, and the fiſh left dead and ſticæx- 
ing in the mud. | 
The force of the fluid will ſeparate the ſmalleſt particles, ſo 


by particles carried on by the ſucceeding fluid, as a bank by 
the mud of the current, which mult be reduced to that figure 
_ which gives leaſt reſiſtance to the current. Arbuthnot. 
8 A fountain in a darkſome wood, 
Nor ſtain'd with falling leaves nor riſing 224. . 
To Mob. v. a. [from the noun. ] th 
1. To bury in the flime or mud, 
| I with _ 
Myſelf were mudded in that oozy bed, 
Where my ſon lies, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
2. To make turbid; to pollute with dirt; to daſh with dirt; 
to foul by ſtirring upthe ſediment. | 


ded by ſo many contentious enquiries. Glanwille's Scepſis. 


ture. FOI TO 
Lucilius writ not only looſely and muddily, with little art, 
and much Jets care, but alſo in a time which was not yet 
luthciently purged from barbariſm. Eo Dryden. 
Mu'pDiNEss. 2. / [from muddy.) Turbidneſs ; foujnels 
cauſed by mud, dregs, or ſediment. | | 


many green trees hanging over it, put me in mind of the de- 
lighttul image that Virgil has given when ZEneas took the 
firſt view of it. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
loſe one drop, and the froth will conceal the muddineſs. 
| | | Soft. 
To Mu'DDLE. v. a. [from mud.) 
1. To make turbid; to toul ; to make muddy. 
The neighbourhood told him, he did ill to udedle the wa- 
ter and ſpoil the drink.  L'Eftrange's Fables. 
Yet let the goddeſ ſmile or frown, . 
Bread we hall cat, or white or brown, 
And m a cottage, or'a court, | 
Drink fine champaigne, or muddl'd port. 
2. To make half drunk; to cloud or ſtupify. 
Il I was for five years often drunk, always muddled ; icy 
carried me from tavern to tavern. Arbuth. Hiſt. of J. Bull. 
Epicurus ſeems to have had his brains ſo muddled and con- 
founded, that he ſcarce ever 4 in the right 2 though 
the main maxim of his philoſophy was to trult to 
and follow his noſe, | Bentley's Sermons. 
Mu'pDy. adj. 3 mucl.] 
1. Turbid; foul with mud. 
A woman mov'd is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-ſeeming, thick, berett of beauty. 
Her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Pull'd the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. | Sake 4 Hamlet. 
Carry it among the whitſters in Datchet Mead, and there 
„ in the muddy ditch cloſe by the Thames. Shake/p. 
ho can a pure and cryſtal current bring 
From ſuch a muddy and polluted ſpring ? Sandys"s Paraph. 
I trove in vain th* infected blood to cure, 


Prior. 


Shakeſp. 


into the noſtrils; but it is alſo uſed for any flimy _ or | 
owels | 


b X55 Quincy. | 
In the action of chewing, the -wcus mixeth with the ali- 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. p. iii. | 


L' Eftrange. | 


as to leave vacant interſtices, which will be again filled up] 


Addiſon. | 


I ſhall not {tir in the waters which have been already mud- | 


Mu'ppiLy. adv. [trom muddy. | Turbidly ; with foul mix- 


Our next ſtage brought us to the mouth of the Tiber: the 
ſeaſon of the year, the muddineſs of the ſtream, with the | 


Turn the bottle 5 8 down ; by this means you will not | 
1 


is ſenſes, 


Out of the true fountains of ſcience painters and ſtatuaries 
are bound to draw, without amuling themſeives with dipping 
in ttreams which are often muddy, at leait troubled; L mean 
the manner of their maſters atter whom they creep. Dryden. 

2. Impure; dark; grois. = 
L here's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'it, . 

But in his motion like an angel ings, | 

Still quiring to the young ey d cherubims ; 

Such harmony is in immortal ſounds ; 

But whilit this muddy velture of decay 

Doth groſsly cloſe us in, we cannot hear it. Shakeſpeare. 
Ik you chule, for the compoſition of ſuch ointment, tuch 

ingredients as do make the 17 alittle more grois or muddy, 


thereby the imagination will fix the better. Bacon, 
2. A bird fo called, | £7 Ainſworth, 
3. Soiled with mud. | 8 | | 
Fs His paſſengers D >> 
Expos'd in muddy weeds; upon the miry ſhox, Dryden, 
4. Dark; not bright, e 
; | The black | 
A more inferior ſtation ſeeks, | 
Leaving the fiery red behind, | | * | 
And mingles in her zuddy cheeks. —  Swift's Miſcell. 


5. Cloudy; dull. Ts 
Do'it think I am ſo muddy, ſo unſettl'd, 
x To appoint mylelt in this vexation. Shak. Winter's Tale, 


h et 1, | 
A dull and addy mettled raſcal, peak, | 
Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cauſe; - 
And can ſay nothing. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
to diſturb. bY 
Fey The people muddied 
Thick and unwholetome in their thoughts and whifpers. 
: ; ; Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
| Exceſs, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man on the 
head; or with a fever, like fire in a rong-water-ſhop, burns 
him down to the ground; or if it flames not out, charks him 


and froth high. | . Grew's Coſmol. b. iii. 
Mu'DSUCKER. u. /. [mud and ſuck.] A ſea fowl, | 
In all water-towl, their legs and feet correſpond to that 
way of lite; and in zudfuckers, two of the toes are ſome- 
what joined, that they may not eaſily tink, Derham. 
Mupwa'LL, x. J. [mud and ang | ; | p 
1. A wall built without mortar, by throwing up mud and ſuf- 
tering it to dry. 3 
It conſcience contract ruſt or ſoil, a man may as well ex- 
pect to ſee his face in a mu wall, as that ſuch a conſcience 
\ ſhould give him a true report ot his condition. 
2. A bird to called. | | 
MuDWALLED, adj. [ud and wall.] Having a mudwall, 
As folks trom nuiisb d tenement I 
Bring landlords pepper-corn for rent; 
Preſent a turkey, or a hen, |: 
To thoſe might better ſpare them ten. 
ToMuE. v. a. | muer, Fr.] To moult; to change feathers. 
__ n. /. [muff, Swedith.] A ſoft cover for the hands in 
W inter, £ 
Feel but the difference ſoft and rough, - 1 
This a gantlet, that a muff, _ Cleaveland. 
' What! no more favours, not a ribband more, 5 
Not fan, not muff ? | 1. Suckling, 
The lady of the ſpotted nuf began. Dryden. 
A child that ſtands in the dark upon his mother's mf, 


1. To cover from the weather. OE 
His muffled feature ſpeaks him a recluſe, 


His ruins prove him a religious houſe, - 
You mult be muffled up like ladies. Dryden. 
The face lies muffled up within the garment, Adlifon. 


2. To blindfold. | 
Alas, that love, whoſe view is muffled (till, 
Should without eyes ſec pathways to his ill. Shakeſpeare, 
We've caught the woodcock, and will keep him muf- 
d. Shakeſpeare's All's Well that Ends Well, 
Our underſtandings lie grovelling in this lower region, 
muffled up in miſts and darkneſs. Glanwville's Scepyis. 


[4 


Fed, and the fatal cloth drawn over his eyes, we know that 
he is not far from his execution. 
oh Bright Lucifer | | 
That night his heav*nly form obſcur'd with tears; 
And ſince he was forbid to leave the ſkies, 
He muffled with a cloud his mourntul eyes. 


ter into debate with a perſon that will queſtion any of thoſe 
things which to him are ſacred, „„ Loet. 
3. To gonceal; to involve 6 b e SIT 
This is one of the ſtrongeſt examples of a perſonation that 
ever was: although the king's manner of ſhewing 1 b 
E and by dark lights, hath ſo fled it, that it ha 
eft it almoſt as a myſtery, _ Bacon's Henry VII. 
No muffling clouds, nor ſhades internal, can 


The thoughts of kings are like religious groves, 
The walks of muffled gods. 
They were in former ages muffled up in darknels and ſu- 

perſtition. ; Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 
To MU'FFLE, v. u. [maffelen, moffelen, Dutch. } To ſpeak 
inwardly ; to {peak without clear and diſtin&t articulation. 

The freedom or apertneſs and vigour of pronouncing, as 

in the Bocca Romana, and giving ſomewhat more of aſpi- 


ing, render the found of ſpeech different. 1 lader. 


Mu'FFLER. 1 f. from uſfile.] 


1. A cover for the face. 


Fortune is painted with a muſter before her eyes, to fig 
nify to you that Fortune is blind. - Shakeſþp. Henry V. 
Mr. ales has found out the beſt expedients tor prevent - 


through mufflers which imbibe theſe way Arbuthnst, 
2. A part of a woman's dreſs by which the face was covered, 
here 1s no woman's gown big enough for him; other- 

wiſe he might put on a hat, a muffler and a handkerchiet, 
and ſo eſcape. s Me 
The Lord will take away your tinkling ornaments, chains, 
bracelets, and zzufflers. | 4. iii. 19. 


MUG. 7. /. [Skinner derives it from aug, Welſh, warm, } 
A cup to drink in. | 
Ab, Bowzybee, why didſt thou ſtay ſo long? 
The mugs were large, the drink was wond'rous ſtrong. 


Mu'GGY. 1 1 1 . 
od Boo Mg adj. A cant word.] Moiſt z damp; mbuldy, 
Cover with ſtones, or muggy ſtraw, to keep it moiſt. 
| | Mortimer's Huſban.try.. 
Mu'GHOUSE. mn. /. {mug and bouſe.} An alchouſe; a low 
huulc of entertamment. ' 
Our ſex has dar'd the mughouſe chiefs to meet, 


Streams will run muddy where the ſpring's ay $70 
ofcommon. 


Till by the fury of the ſtorm full blown, 


Dryden. 


The muddy bottom oer the clouds is thrown. 


And purchas'd fame in many a welt-tought !trect. Tickell, 
{ MIU'GIENT. adj. Lenzen Latin.] Bellowing. RO, 
That a bittern maketh that mugrent nvife oi bumping, by 


putting 


To Mur. wv. a. [from mud. ] To make muddy; to cloud S 


to a coal ; muddies the hett wit, and makes it only to flutter - 


Lols of tight is the miſery of life, and uſually the torerun- 
ner ot death: when the maleta&or comes once to be muf- 


Dryden. 
ee e up in the infallibility of his ſect, will not en- 


Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


ration; and the cloſæneis and mufiing, and lazineſs of ſpeaks 


ing immediate ſuffocation from tainted air, by breathing 


_ Shakeſpeare's Merry Wiwes of Windſor. 


South. 
Aimfworth, 


Prior, 


ſays he ſtands upon ſomething, he knows not what. Locle. 
To MU'FFLE, v. a. [from moufle, French, a winter glove, ] 


" Cleaveland, © 


South's Sermons. + 


From his enquiry hide offending man. Sandys's Paraph. 8 


= | — 
Mu'FT1. #./. [a Turkiſh word.] The high 2 of ine 


4- Mahometans. 
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putting its dill into a reed, or by putting the Tame in water, Mu'LTIFORM, adj. [multiformis, Latin.} Having various | MuLT1SONOUS, adj. [multiſonus, Latin.] Har : 
or mud, and after a while retaining the air, but ſuddenly thapes or appearances. + } Gonds, avmg 5 
excluding n again, is not easily made out. Brown. Ye that in quaternion run | MU'ETITUDE. . /. [multitude, French; multity, Dig, 1 
Mu'@woRT. 2. /. [muzyy hr, Saxon; artemiſia. Latin. Perpetual circle, multiform. Milton. x, The ſtate of being many; the tate of being ms udo, Lat, 
Tae tiowers and ſrus of the mugwort are v.ry like tlioſe The beit way to convince, is proving, by ocular demon- 2. Number; many; more than one. ve than one, 
of the wormwood, but grow erect upon the branches: the] ſtration, the multiform and amazing operations of the air- It is impoffible that any multitude can be actually ing. 
nowers are of a purplun colour, and the leaves terminate inf pump and the load- ſtone. Watts. or to great that there cannot be a greater. J infinite, 
ſharp points cut into many ſegments; they are of a dark MULTIFO'RMITY, x. /. {miltiformis, Latin. ] Diverhty of | 3, A great number; looſely and in efinitely. Hale, n 
reen on the upper ſide, and hoary on the under ſide. Millar. ſhapes or appearances ſubſiſting in the lame thing. Iltis a fault in a multitude of preachers, that the a 
Some of the moſt common ſimples with us in England are MuLTiLA'TERAL. Alj. { multus and lateralis, Latin. ] Hav- þ neglect method in their harangues, 4 Y Viterly 
comfrey, bugle, Paul's-betony, and mugwort. Wijeman.| ing many ides. Did. 4. A crowd or throng ; the * . att, 
MULA'TTO. 1. /. [ Spaniſh; nulat, French; from mulus,| MULTILOQUOUS. adj. [mililoguus; Latin.} Very talka- He the vait hiſing ultitüde admires, ; 2 
Latin.} One begot Corwen a white and a black; as a mnle | tive. | Diet. | Mut TiTv'Dinous, adj. [from mullitude 1 Alia, th 
rin different ſpecies ot animals. __- | MULTINO'MINAL. adj. {multus and nomen, Latin.] _ 1. Raving the appearance ot a multitude, Fe 3. 
| ULBERRY. : 855 ing many names. 6 ü | | 17. Will all great Neptune's ocean w hi 401 
1 | MUTBERRY Tree. 95 f lmonbe nig, Sax. marks, Lat.] Muri Akous. 5. ſe L multiparus; Latin.) Bringing | Clean RR my bard? No, this oi yl | 4 
7 The mulberry tree hath large, rough, roundith leaves; the many at a birth | | The multitudinous ſea incarnardine N [i 
male fg*vers, or katkins, which have a calyx conhiting of Double formations do often happen to multiparous gene- Making the green one red. Stabe cares . 
four leaves, are ſometimes produced upon ſeparate trees, at] rations, more eſpecially that of ſerpents, whoſe conceptions z. Manifold, "e 4 Macbeth, 
other times at remote diſtances from the fruit on the ſame] being numerous, and their eggs in chains, they may unite | At onte pluck out 
tree: the fruit is compoſed of ſeveral protuberances, to each] into various thapes, and comè out in mixed formations. The multttudingus tongue, let them notlick 1. 
ot which adhere four {mall leaves; the ſceds are roundith, , foe Brown. The ſweet that is their poiſon. Sha} 3. 
10 | growing lingly in each protuberance; it is planted for the de- Animals feeble and timorous are generally multiparous; |MULTIVAGANT. adj. | multivagus, Latin. J Tze. N 
'hcacy of the fruit. The white mulberry 1s commonly cul-| or it they bring forth but few at once, as pigeons, they com- | MULTI'VAGOUS, c ders or {trays much abroad A wan. Mo 
tivated for its leaves to fead filkworms, in France and Italy, penſate that by their often breeding. Fay on the Creation. Mul rrvious. adj. [-multus and wid, Latin ] Ha F Dis. 
though the Perſians always make ule of the common black MULTIPE'DE. n. ſ. [multipeda, Latin.) An inſect with ways; manifold; Yr es ring man Mo 
mulberry for that pui poſe. | Millan. many feet; a ſow or wood-loute. Bailey. [MuLTO'cULaR. adj. [multus and vculus, Latin, 1 49 
Morton, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was content to ule MVv'LTIPLE. adj. {multtplex, Latin.) A term in arithme- more eyes than two. ] p Wes Vitg Tm 
mor upon a 11; and ſometuimes a zuulberry tree, called mo- tick, when one number contains another levera} times: as, Flies are multocular, having as many eyes as ther Op 
of us ia Latin, out ↄf a tun. | Camden's Remains. nine is the multiple of three, containing it three times. Ma- forations in their corneæ. Derham's Phyſieo-The 6 
1 pk og : The ripelt mulberry, . „„ US 3 IM u. interject. [Ot this word I know not the ori ao at 
1 n That will not hold the handling. Shareſp. Corwlanns. | MU'LTIPLIABLE. adi. [ multipliable, French, from multi- may be obſerved, that when it is pronounced it 181ml; C; 
1 A body, black, round, with ſmall grain like tubercles on ly.] Capable to be multiplied. | ps cloſed.] A word denoting prohibition to { a 0 
ö the ſurface; not very unhke a mulberry. Woodaward's Foſſils, ULTIPLUABLENESS, 72. /. [from multipliable.] Capacity | lution not to ſpeak ; filence; huſh. Peak, or relo- u 
MUuLCT. n. ſ. [mulfa, Latin.} A tine; a penalty: uſed] of being multiplied. EE 5 Mum then, and no is proceed. Sal. 9 | Mo 
| commonly of pecuniary penalty. 8 MUuLTIPLICA'BLE. adj. {from multiplico, Latin.] Capable Well faid, maſter; um! and gaze your 70 ; 55 ft dz 
| | | Becauſe this is a great part, and Euſebius hath yet ſaid | of being arithmetically multiplied. | 5 The citizens are num, ſay not a word. Shah "ae, 
| i nothing, we will, by way of ulet or pain, lay it upon him. MULTIPLICA'ND. #. /. C multiplicandus, Latin.] The num- Intruſt it under ſolemn vows e In 
| 2 1 8 HBacon's Holy Var.] ber to be multiplied in arithmerick. 8 Of mum, and ſilence, and the roſe. Hudibra: 3 m 
b Lock humble upward, fee his will diſclote | Multiplication hath the multiplicand, or number to be | Mt M. . /. [mumme, German.] Ale brewed with ah 7 OY ar 
| The forfeit firlt, and then the fine impoiez | multiplied; the muluplier, or number given, by which the} In Shenibank, upon the river Elbe, is 2 echo . 
þ Amulet thy poverty could never pay, 5 multiplicand is to be multiplied, and the product, or number] wheat of which Dis made at Rrunfwick w _ tte Mu 
x Had not Eternal Wiſdom found the way. Dryden. produced by the other two.  . Cocker's Arithmetick, . Sedulous and ſtout f e 
4 To MULCT. v. a. {mulfto, Latin; mulder, French. ] To|MULTIPLICA'TE. x. J. [from multiplico, Latin.} Conſiſt- Wich bowls of fatt'ning mum. Phat: Us 
18 puniſh with fine or forfeiture. I ing ot more than one. a Ihe clam' rous crowd is huſh'd with mugs of 3 1. 
bt Marriage without conſent of parents they do not make n this multiplicate number of the eye, the object ſeen is Till all tun'd equal ſend a general hum 55 ol 
1 void, but they ul it in the inheritors; for the children of | not multiplied, and appears but one, though ſeen with two | To MU'MBLE. v. 2. {20-pelen, Dutch; Münte, Latin Fe, 0 
A ſuch marriages are not admitted toinherit above a third part | or more eyes, | | Derham's Phyſico-Theology. | 1. To ſpeak inwardly; to grumble; to Mutter: to hea % ks 
7 of their parents inheritance. Bacon's New Atlantis. MULTIPLICA'TION, z. /. [mulliplication, French; multi- imperfect ſound or articulation. 2 3 My 
Wl MuLE. 1. J. [mule, mulet, French; mula, Latin.] An ani- | Plicatio, N N | | | 25 As one then in a dream, whoſe drier brain Mi 
#1 mal generated between a he aſs and a mare, or ſometimes | 1, The act of multiplying or increaſing any number by addi- Is tols'd with troubled fights; and fancies weake _ . 
W between a horle and a ſhe ats. | 5 TT tion or production of more of the tame nde. | He mumbled ſoft, but would not all his filence break, Au 
W You have among you many a purchas'd ſlave, 8 Although they had divers ſtiles tor God, yet under many | . 15 t Fairy Queen, l. (1 
8 | Which, like your aſfes, and your dogs, and mules, appell-tions they acknowledged one divinity; rather con? Peace, you humbliug fool ; I: Nb 
* Jou ule in abject and in ſlaviſh part. Shakeſpeare. | ceving thereby the evidence or acts of his power in ſeveral | Utter your gravity o'er a goſſip's bowl. Shakeſpeare v 
| | Five hundred aſſes yea. ly took the horſe, | ways than a -wtiplication of eſſence, or real diſtractions of A Ann hag, with age grown double. 8 
4 Producing mules of greater ſpeed and force. Sandys.| unity in any one. Brown's Vulgay Errours, b. i] Picking dry ſticks, and zumbling to 23937 G | 
10 Thoſe effluvia in the male feed have the greateſt ſtroke in | 2, [In arithmetick.] DN OE, 2. To chew; to bite ſoftly; to eat with the lips cloſe 8 \ 1 
My generation; as is demonſtrable in a zule, which doth more] Multiplication is the increaſing of any one number byano- | The man, who laugh'd but once to fee an al Ws Mu 
by reſemble the parent, that is, the aſs, than the female. Ray. | ther, ſo often as there are units in that number, by which | Mumbling to make the grols-grain'd thiltles ; aſs. ©. - 
8 85 Twelve young mules, a ſtrong laborious race. Poe. the one is increaſed. *  Cacker's Arithmetick. Might laugh again to lee a jury chaw 1 h 110 
_ MULETE'ER, 2. /. Lmuletier, French; mulio, Latin. ] Mule-f A man had need be a good arithmetician to underitand | The 3 of unpalateable law, Pd gy 
driver; hoiſe-boy. 5 I | this author's works: his delcription runs on like a ultipli- | To MU'MBLE. v. 24. 7 Jas 15 
5 Baſe muleteers, | 1 cation table. 5 Addiſon on Ancient Medals. | 1. To utter with a low inarticulate voice. ö 
Like peaſant foot boys, do they keep the walls, | MuLT1IPLICA'TOR. 7. /. [ mulliplicateur, French; from Some carrytale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome flicht zany 8 
And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. Shakeſpeare. | multiplico, Latin.] The number by which another number] Some numble- news; told our intents before, Shale heart i; 
Four ſhips art not well mann d. [ is multiplied, = 5+: DR oo TIES. " Shane food he inthe deck EE. 1 
FPuoour mariners are muleteers, reapers. Shakeſpeare. | MULTIPLICITY. 2. /. [multiplicite, French. © EXE Munblizg of wicked charms, conj'ring the moon ; 1 
MvuuLir'BRITY. 1. ſ. { muliebris, Latin. ] Womanhoo(; the 1. More than one of the tame kind. 5 To ſtand's auſpicious miſtreſs. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 8 
contrary to virility; the manners and character of woman.. Had they diſcourſed rightly but upon this one principle | He e 1 
To MULL. vv. a. ¶ mollitus, Latin. | that God was a being intinitely perfect, they could never With mumbl'd prey'rs atones the deity. Dryden Jus, bs 
3. To ſoften and difpirit z as wine is when burnt and ſweet- | have aſſerted a multiplicity of 2 & for, can one God in- | 2. To mouth gently. 5 8 10 
ened. 85 55 | Hamer. elude in him all perfection, and another God include in him Fo Spaniels civilly delight . 5 
Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy I all perfectious too? Can there be any more than all? And} In umbling of the game they dare not bite, Pet. My 
Mull d, deaf, fleepy, inſenſible. Shakefp. Coriolanus. it this all be in one, can it be alſo in another? South's erm.] 3, To ſlubber over; to ſuppreſs; to utter imperfectly. a th 
2. To heat any liquor, and ſweeten and ſpice it, Company, he thinks, leſſens the ſhame of vice, by ſharing fF The raiſing of my rabble 1 wk exploit of contequence; My 
8 Drink new cyder mull d, with ginger warm. Cay. it; and abates the torrent of a common odium, by deriving | and not to be numbled up in filence tor all her pertnels. | Mo 
Mvu'LLAR, 1. /. | mouleur, French.) A fone held in the hand] it into many channels; and therefore if he cannot wholly | | 8 rides 5 
with which any powder is ground upon a horizontal ſtone. | avoid the eye of the obſerver, he hopes to diſtract it at leait | Mu'MBLER. x. /. [from numble.] One that ſpeaks ui -· My 
It is now often called tmproperly mullet, _ | by a multiplicity of the object. _ South's Sermons. | culately; a mutterer, Ee | 0 
"The beſt grinder is the porphyry, white or green marble, | z. State of being many. _ Th [Mu'MBLiNGLY. adv. from numbling.] With narticulats be 
with a zullar or upper ſtone of the ſame, cut very even You equal Donne in the variety, mwtiplicity, and choice | utterance. | | x | 
_ without flaws or holes; you may make a mullar allo of a flat | of thoughts, Dryden Dedication to Fuvengl. | To MUMM. v. a. [munme, Daniſh.] To maſk: to frolick in 
pebble, by grinding it ſmooth at a grind- tone. Peacham. | MULTIPLYCIOUS. 7. /. {multiplex, Latin.} Manitow. | diſguiſe, - _ 5 . ECT 
_ MULLE'IN. 2. /. [verbaſcum, Latin. ] A plant. Not uſed. 5 9885 PI | The thriftleſs games l My 
Ihe flower of the ullein conſiſts of one leaf, which ex“ Amphiſbæna is not an animal of one denomination; for With numming and with maſking all around. Haller. b 
pands in a circular form, and is cut into feveral ſegments; | properly that animal is not one, but ultiplicious or many, | MU'MMER. x. f. Imumme, Daniſh.] A matker; one w 
out of the centre ariſes the pointal, which afterwards be- | which hath a duplicity or gemination of principal parts. pertorms frolicks in a perſonated dreſs. | | - 
comes an oyal-pointed fruit, divided into two cells by af. © | | | | Brown, | If you chance to be pinch'd with the cholick, you mak b 
middle partition filled with ſmall angular ſeeds, Millar. MULTIPLYER, . ſ. [from multiply. 1 faces like mummers. © Shakeſpeare's Corialants 
NMou'LLET. u. . [mullus, Lat. er, Fr.] Aſeafiſh, | x. One who multiplies or increaſes the number of any thing. Jugglers and dancers, anticks, aummers. Ali. pi 
Ot carps and mullets why 3 „„ Broils and quarrels are alone the great accumulators and I began to ſmoke that they were a parcel of nummer. 
Vet for {mall turbots ſuch eſteem profels ? Pope's Horace. | multipliers of injuries. Decay Piety. ä | Adaiſa. be 
MuLL'GRVUBs. . J. Twilting of the guts. Ainſworth. | 2. The multipheator in arithmetick. _ Peel'd, patch'd, and pyebald, linſey-wolſey brothets;, A 
Mvu'LLOCK. . .. Rubbiſh, _ Awnſevorth. Multiplication hath the multiplicand, the mwltzp/ter, or Grave mummers ! "Pope's Dinciad, b. . 
MULSE. x. /. Wine boiled and mingled 3 Di#.| number given, by which the multiplicand is to be multi- [Mu'MMERY. z. ſ. [momerie, French.] Maiking ; fal 
MLA VOULSE TONE OO An Hants: RRenycore} nag. Cocler Arithmetick. | in maſks; foolery. CM ion Mr 
nered; having many corners; polygonal, _ To MU'LTIPLY. v. a. [multipher, Fr. multiplico, Latin.] | Here mirth's but mummery, L 
MuLTA'NGUEARLY. adv. [from multangular.] Polygo- 1. To increaſe in number; to make more by generation, ac- | And forrows enly real be.” _ © Malu. Ty 
nally ; with many corners. . „„ . | cumulation, or addition. | I _ This openday-lightdoth not ſhew the maſques and man- 2 
— Granates are multangularly round. Crews Coſmol. b. i. He clappeth his hands among us, and multiplieth his | meries, and triumphs of the world, half fo ſtately as candle- h; 
MULT4'NGULARN £58, [trom multangular.] Ihe tate of | words againſt God. n Fob, xxxiv. 37. } light. = Bacon's Natural Hifar), Ne 1. My 
being polygonal, or h2ving many corners. . [He ſhall not »wv!#þly horſes. Deut. xvii. 16. | Hi Your fathers 1.4 
MurrtcarsurAR. adj. [multus and capſula, Latin.) Di-| His birth to our jult fear gave no ſmall cauſe, | | Diſdain'd the dun mery of foreign ſtrollers. Fortin. 
vided into many partitions or cells. 3 But his growth now to youth's full flower diſplaying Mu'MMY. x. /. [munie, Fr. numia, Lat. derived by Sale a5 
Murrica vous. adj, [multus and cadus, Latin.] Full of All virtue, grace, and wiſdom, to atchieve maſius from amomum, by Bochart from the Arabick.], 21 
holes. f 3 Di. Things higheſt, greateſt, ultiplies my fears. Milton. x. A dead body preſerved by the Egyptian art of embalming, 1 
MULTiFA'RIOUS, adj. Cnullifarius, Latin. ] Having great | 2, To perform the proceſs of arithmetical mukiplication. We have two different ſubſtances preſerved for medic 
multiplicity z having different retpets,; having great di- From one ſtock of ſeven hundred years, multiplying ſtill by | uſe under the name of 7ummy one is the dried fleth of bw 
| verſity in itlelt. W ; twenty, we ſhall find the product to be one thouſand three] man bodies embalmed with myrrh and ſpice z the other 15 
"OW here is a ufa artifice in the ſtructure of the | hundred forty-ſeven millions three hundred fixty-eight | the liquor running from ſuch amummics when newly Pie. 
meaneſt animal. : More's Divine Dialcgnes. | thouſand four hundred and twenty. Brown's Fulg. Errours. | pared, or when affe q ed by great heat, or by damps: this 5 
When we conlider this fo ultifarious congruity of things | To MU'LTIPAY. v. 2. | ſometimes of a liquid, ſometimes of a ſolid form, as f. IS pre M 
in reference to ourſelves, how can we witk-hold from in- x, To grow in number. ' . 3 terved in vials well topped, or ſuffered to dry and harden n 10 
ferring, that that which made both dogs and ducks, made "The multiplying broodot the ungodly ſhallnotthrive. WIA. the air: the fiſt kind is brought to us in large pieces, n | 
them with a reference to us? More's Antid. againſt fron. 2. To increale themſelves. _ _ | lax and friable texture, light and ſpungy, of ab ackiſh bro#3 k 
His {cience is not moved by the guſts of fancy and u- | 'The multiplyin villainies of nature colour, and often black and clammy on the ſurface; it lc Vt 
mour, Which blow up and down the mu!tifarious opi- Do ſwarm upon him. 1 Macbeth. a ſtrong, but not agreeable ſmell: the ſecond fort, kin 1 
nionitts. a ; Clan ville to Albius. We tee the infinitely fruitful and productive power ofthis | quid ſtate, is a thick, opake, and viſcous fluid, of a blac 3 I 
We couid not think of a more eomprehenſive expedient, | wayof ſinning; how it can increaſe and multzþ beyond all] colour, and a ſtrong, but not diſagrecable ſmell: in its inan * 
whereby to aſſiſt the frail and rorpent memory through ſo | bounds and meaſures of actual commiſſion. South s Serm. | rated ſtate it is a dry, ſolid ſubſtance, of a fine any _ 3 
n ee and numerous an pr te eas Ewelyn's Kal. Mor rrrorgxr. ach. [muttusand potens, Latin.) Having] colour and claſe texture, ealily broken, and of a? * 
UL'TIF A RIOUSLY, adv. from anitifarious.] With mul. manifold power; having power to do many different things. this ſort is extremely dear, and the firſt ſort ſo cheap, us 
eigen, 3 N By Jove mullipotent, all kinds of zz2mmy are brought from Egypt we a. 5 
5 IF only twenty-four parts may be fo multifariouſly placed. Thou ſhould'k not bear from me a Greekiſh member. imagine it to be the ancient Egyptian π⁰⁷⅛ỹñ d . Wha 
as to make many millions of millions of differing rows: in | Shakeſp:are's Troilasand Creſſida. druggiſts are ſupplied with is the tleſh of executed crunnaty 75 
che fuppolition of a thouſand parts, how immenſe mutt that |MuLTzPRE'SENCE. v. ſ. [wullas and. Preſæntia, Latin.] | or of any other bodies the Jews can get, who fill them w. f 
NI. apacity ot variation be? Bentley's Sermens. | Tbe power or act of being preſent in more places than one at } the common bitumen ſo plentiful in that part of the wed 
IUL'TIFARIOUSNESS, 2. J. (from mullifarious.} Multi- the ſame time. and adbocs aloe. ent ther cheap ingredients, l 
lied diverſit | * I” n 7 ome other cncap WS" ad 
P hay $6 „ y ES This ſleeveleſs tale of tranſubſtantiation was ſurely brought them to be baked in an oven till the juices are en, the 
According to the 729!:/ariouſneſ7 of this imitability, ſo | into the world, and upon the Rage, by that other fable of | the embalming matter has penetrated ſo thoroughly 3 ad 
are the poſſibilities of being * Narri Miſcell. the multipreſence of Chriſt's body. Hall. | fleſh will keep. Mummy has been eſtecmed relolvent 2 l 
Mori FIDOUS. adj. Lu las, Latin.] Having many | MULT1sSC10Us, adj. [multiſcius, Latin. ] Having variety of | balſamick; and beſides if, the ſkull, and even tbemob de, \ 
partitions; cleft into many branches. : knowledge, ing on the ſkulls of human ſkeletons, have been cer: bod N 
a hete ee. rl e er without ſight which are | Mu LTISILIQUOUS. adj, [ multus and. filiqua, Latin.) The | for antiepileptick virtues; the fat allo of the han galt 
; mu tparous an . Ml i. C, W ich have many at a litter, lame with corniculate: ul of plants, * ole leed 18 contained has been recommended in rheumatiſms, and every Aalen 
and have foct divided into many peruens. Browa,! in many diſtinct ſeed- veſſels. \ Bailez. or humour have been in repute for the cute of ſome a 


«ſent we are wiſe enough to know, that the virtucs I. Fortification 3 ſtrong hold. ; 8 . 
: od to the paits of the human body are all either ima- Victors under-pin their acquelts jure belli, that they might 


MUS 


A murky ſtorm deep lowing o'er our heads 


; ; - ung immin ith i 101 | 
aicrive tuch as may be found in other animal ſubitances: not be jolt by che continuation ot external turces of Handing Oppos'd itlelk 3 N e gloom Adli fonts 

1 and the ſkull alone of all theſe horrid mediemes arnnes, caſties, garruons, unitions. Hale. } MU'RMUR. . fe [murmur, Latin; es French ** 
! 2 places in the ſhops. Hill's Mat. Med. | 2. Ammunituen; materials tor war, | 1. A low thrill note. 7 . 4 1 
1] _—_ The blk. What W mw e Aya mon borne, | Flame as it moveth within itſelf, or is blown by a bel. 
I Was dy'd in mummy, which the Kilful b 4 ee akin K fe © + 74h + e Gal lows, givers a Murmur or interiour found. Bacon's Na. Hift, 

Contery'dot maidens hearts, Shakeſpeare's Othello. 4 u Ke! k I ac mag v8 Mears Ring John, hen the wing' d colonies firtt tempt the tky, 

to It is (range how long carcaſes have continued uncorrupt, 81 ne Ang 5 e in every hold : 5 Or letting, ſeize the tweets the bloffoms yield, 
le, 25 2 u reth in the mummies of Egypt, having laſted tonic oi N W * n webe and =o treaſure, Fanjax. 'Then a low Murmur runs along the field. | Pope. 

5 *PPce thouſand years. Bacon 5 Natural Hiſtory, No 774. £18 allttie City, itrong, and well tored with Munilion. 2. A complaint half ſuppreſſed; a complaint not openly ut- 
ty "oy Sav'd by {pice, lie uν⁰h⁰ñ, mau a year, EY TRE Sand)ys's Journey. tered. ; $ 
ty, Old bodies of piulotopay appeal. Dunciad, b. i. 8 1. 3 N e Some diſcontents there are; ſome idle murmur * 

\ dar) is uled among garucners for a ſort of wax uted in e upright polts, that divide the ſeveral lights in a win- How idle murmurxs ! . 


. the planung and grafting of trees, . Chambers, ee trame, are called mins, . Aoræon. 

o beat to 4 MUMMY. To beat ſoundly. Aimjwrorth, | MU RAGE. 4. /. [trom murus, Latin. ] Money paid to keep 
, br. v. a. Lmempelin, Duich.] | ; NES a ey S 1 | : 110 "1 
4 To nibble; to bite quick z to chew with a continued mo- | NU KAL. aud}. n Pertaining to a wall. 
. | | nd IC 1 


The doors are all ſhut up; the wealthier ſort, 

With arms acroſs, and hats upon their eyes, | 
Walk to and tro before their ſilent ſhops. Dryden; 
To MU'RMUR. v. x. [mmrmuro, Latin; murmurer, Fr.) 
1. 'To give a low ſhrill found. 


ww 


non. 


Let him not pry nor liſten, 


Her u breach, returning whence it rowl'd. Milton. 


I nt GR ries, Fart F "Try The murmuring ſurge, . 
ah, Nor friſk about the houte ; n the facing and the like delicate mural truit, the later That on th; unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, as 
Like a tame mumpmg ſquirrel with a bell on. Otra. rs Id der ger, n p Evelyn 5 Kalendar, Can ſcarce be heard to high. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
1 1 talk low and quick. 5 5 toldier would venture his life for a mural I Amid an ifle around whoſe rocky ſhore 
3. {in cant language.] To go a begging. Ainſworth. MURDER i x. => 3 Yon. The foreſts mummrur, and the ſurges roar, h 
are, enk. 7. J. In cant language. ] A beggar. L * f a 2 . {mop «bags dp oe aaa boned A goddels guards in her enchanted dome. Pope, 
Vane MUM PS, 2. J. (monpelen, Dutch. } Sullenneis; hilent anger. g 3 5 LNG ory wou . that it thould be wruten, Ihe buſy bees with a ſoft murmuring (train; | 
Dia ; | 8 | Stiauer. a Ne Otten Was, mmurtBer z but of late the word i- Invite to gentle lleep the lab'ring ſwain. Dryden, 
Ns does: ., The ſquinancy. © Ainſworth. alt has eee . Ys and ts 3 auves univertally, been 2. To grumble ; to utter ſecret and tullen diſcontent, With 
14. I MUNCH, v. 4. Lange, French.] To chew great Wranen dela ] hay pi of Killing a man unlawfully; che. at betore things, and again/? betore perſons. 
rg mouihfulss. 1 . | act OI e The good we have enjoy*d from Heav'n's free will; 
Say, tweet love, what thou deſir'ſt to eat? | 1 8 | MENT th' dark! where bet ele oody t iecves And ſhall we murmur to endure the ill ? Dryden, 
per. — ] ruly, A peck ot provender z I could munch you good O Hife murder 1 Shakeſpeare's Othello, Mur mur not at your ficknefs, for thereby you will tin 
1 Wy oats, © Shakeſpeare's Midjummer Night's Drean. At Now witcheratt ere mg. SR againft God's providence, Wake's Preparation for Death, 
al: it FT, LUNCH. Ve A. Lo chew eagerly oy great mouthfuls. bs SCALE Otten ngs 3 and wither armer, Tue good conſequences of this ſcheme, which will exe- 
5 t it 1s the {on of a mare that's broken loole, and UC Wah TLarqum's ravuning rides, towards his deſign cute itſelf without murmuriag againſt the government, are 
relo- n the melons. Dryden's Don Sebay, an. Nioves hike a ghott. : Shakejpeare Macbeth. very vile. EE Sol et. 
Mi scx. 4. /. L from munch.] One that munches. 5 Bloon hath been thed ere now, i th oiden time, URMURER, 2. ſ. [fromezurmur,] One who repines ; one 
hf, ub xo. 1. / 1 ; 5 Io 3 1 re human ltatute purg d the general weal; 6 who complains tulicnly ; a grumbler; a repiner; a com- 
ale, 1d iz peace, from which our lawyers call a breach of Ay, and lince too, uuf lers have been perfoi m 5 plainer, TS 
pare, the peace, mundbrech: fo Eadmund is happy peace; Ethel- 1 00 terrivie for tit” car. Shakeſpeare s Macbeth. l Heav'n's peace be with him ! 
mud, noble peace 3 ZElmund, ail peace; with which tele Slaughter grows Ü when it gocs too far, | That's chriſtian care enough; for living murnurers 
p. li. ae much of the ame import: Irenæus, Heiychius, Lenis, | And n 4 mallacre Wat was A War. Dryden. There s places of rebuke, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
dat. Pacitus, Sedatus, Tranquillus, &c. Gibſon's Camden. 1 he killing of their children had, in the account ot God, Ihe murmurer is turned off to the company of thole dole- q 
tor the MuxDA'NE. adj. | mundanus, Lat.] Belonging to the world. the guilt of murder, as the ottering them to idols had the guilt | ful creatures, which were to inhabit the ruins of Babylon. i 
liner. Ine Flatomcai hypothens of a mundane dul will relieve | of KORUTY 25508 Locke, ue ene pg Government of the Tongue, 14 
us.” 2 | Glanville's Scef/ts. To MURDER. v. a. [from the noun.] | Still might the diſcontented murmurer cry, . 1 
bulids, The atoms which now conſtitute heaven and earth, being | 1. Tokilla man unlawiully, 5 1 Ah haplets fate of man! ah wretch doom'd once to die! 1 
um, once leparate in the mundane ſpace, could never without Ik he den I murder him, not they. Dryden. 3 | a Blackmore on the Creation, 1 
Prje, God, by their mechanical atffections, have convened into this 2. To deſtroy to put an end to- EI Mv RNIVAL, nf. Lmorneſſe, Fr. from morner, to tun.] Four 14 
. J 3 present frame ot tnings. f Bentley's Sermons. Can'it thou quake and change thy colour, ! cards of a lort, | Skinner and Ainſworth, AT 
kt Mixoa TIOx. 4. J. [mundus, Latin. ] The act of cleanſing. Murder thy breath in middle or a word, Mu RRAIN, . . [The n of this word is not clear; 1 
Web TORY. adj. {irom mundus, Latin.] Having the And then again begin, and itop again? _ Shakeſpeare, mur is an old word for a catarrh, which might well anſwer 1 
ver to cleunſe. IN . 5 ES: Let the mutinous winds | 15 to the glanders; uriana, low Lat, Skinner derives it from 
MUNDICK. . J. A kind of marcaſite or ſemimetal found in Strike the proud cedars to the fiery ſun; mori, to die.] The plague in cattle. | | 
du ines, | © 26 Mard ring impollibility, to make 5 1 Away ragg'd rams, care I what murrain kill. Sidney, 
1 b. l. When any metals were in conſiderable quantity, theſe | VV hat cannot be, ſlighe work. Shakeſþ. Corielanus. Some trials would be made of mixtures of water in ponds 
bodies loi the name of marcatites, and are called ores: in MURDERER. . J. [trom zmurger.] One wu has thed hu- tor cattle, to make them more milch, to fatten, or to keep 
cart. Cumwall and the Welt they call them ννẽꝭlict. Woodevard, aan blood unlawtutly ; one who has Killed a man Crummally. them trom urraiu. Bacon. 
| Beudes tones, all the torts of mundick are naturally i- Thou doit Kill me with thy unkind falienood, and ith __ . A hallowed band | 
Ola. - ned, 5 _ Grew's Coſmologia, b. i. | grieves me not to die; but it grieves me that thou art the Cou'd tell what zrzrrains, in what months begun. Garth, 
1 MUxDiFICA'TION, 2. /. Lmumdus aud ſacio, Latin. ] Cleanſ- murderer, 3 Siducy, b. li. MURRE. a. J. A kind of bird. 133 3 
ing an body, 2s from droſs, or matter ot interior account. e LI am his hoſt, | 5 * Among the firſt ſort we reckon coots, meawes, murres, 
40 what is to be cleanſed: 385 Quincy, F Who ſhould againſt his murd'rer ſhut the door, | creyiers, and curlews. . Carew, © 
MyuNDIFICATIVE; adj. [ mundus and facto, Latin. ] Cicaul- | | Not bear the knite mytelt. Shakeſpeare $ Macbeth. MURREY. adj. [ moree, Fr. morello, Italian; from moro, a 1 
Dryden, uz; having the power to cleanie. 3 5 Thon tell'it me there is ure in mine eyes; v — Q ̃ NE | | 
Gall is very auendificative, and was a proper medicine to Iis pretty, ſure, 5 | | The leaves of ſome trees turn a little -mrrey or reddith. | 
clear the eyes of Tobit. Brown's Vaulgar Errours, b. \.| That eyes, that are the frail'ſt and ſofteſt things, | io by 6 S acon's Natural Hiſtory. 1 
ny, e incarned with an addition to tne tore- mentioned 2722442- Who ſhut their coward gates on atomies, [They employ it in certain proportions, to tinge their glaſs ö 
bear. Ae Wifeman's Surgery. | Should be call id tyrants, butchers, murderers. Shakeſp. | both with red colour, or with a purpliſh or awrrey, 94e. ö 
od. J MUNDIFY. wv. a. {[mundus and facto, Latin. 10 Ine very horrour of the fact had ſtupitied all curiolity, | Painted glaſs of a ſanguine red, will not aſcend in powder 1 
© clunle; to make clean. | 5 185 I and ſo diſperſed the multitude, that even the murderer him above a murrq. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ug Lear, $:mple wounds, ſuch as are mundified and kept clean, do | elt might have elcaped. © HWilten. Cornelius jumps out, a ſtocking upon his head, and a [| 
| ret ved any other hand but that of nature. _ Brown. Like ſome rich or mighty murderer, © | wailtcoat of murrey-coloured ſattin upon his body. Arbuth, 1 
1 Jus, rue ingredients actuate the jpirits, ablorb the inteſtina! Too great for priſon, which he breaks wich gold, | Mu RRION, n. J. | often written ion. See MORION, Ju- g 
aper fluitics, reclude oppilation, and zurdijy the blood. Wo trether tor new miſchuets does appeal, | mus derives it trom murus, a wall.] A helmet; a caſquez | 
g | 5 Harvey on the Plague. And dares the world to tax him with the old. Dryden. armour for the head, e 15 
. Pife, Muxpi'VaGANT. adj. [ mundivagus, Latn.] Wandering This ſtranger having had a brother killed by the cualpi- | I heir beef they often in their murrions ſtew'd, * 
. zuough the world. | Diet. rator, and having till now fought in vain for an e . And in their batket-hilts their bev"rage brew'd. King. 48 
quences MUxpu s. . /. Stinking tobacco. Bailey. ot revenge, chanced to meet the murderer in the temple, MunTH of Corn. u. I. Plenty of grain. Ainſworth . | 
nels. MUNERARY, adj, {from munus, Latin.] Having the na- . | | Addiſon's Guardian, Ne 177. Mv'sC ADEL, Is . (muſcat, mujcadel, French; moſcatells, # 
Dran, re 06.4 gift. | | | With equa] terrors, not with equal guilt, ä 2 Mu'SCADINE. talian; either trom the tragran reſem- | 
s multi- MUNGREL. u. ſ. [frequently written mongrel. See Mo x- The murderer dreams ct all the blood he tpilt. 2 Swift. bling the nutmeg, nx moſeata, or from muſea, a fly; flies 
; bl] Any thing generated between dittcrent kinds; any | MU'RDERE85, . J. {from murderer.) A woman that com- being eager of thoſe grapes, ] A kind of tweet grape, ſweet 
ticulate uung par tacing of the qualities of different cauſes or patents. | mits murder. Ke 3 . wine, and ſweet pear, —T— >: ns 
WY Maitift, greyhound, muagrel grim, When by thy ſcorn, O murd'reſs ! J am dead, | __ Hequafftoff the muſcadel, 5 
frolzck in Hound or tpamel, brache or hym, Then ſhall my ghoit-come to thy bed, 8 PL | GOP And threw the ſops all in the fexton's face. Shakeſp. - 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail. © - Shakeſpeare. And thee teign d veſtal in worſe arms ſhall ſee. Donne. | MU'SCLE. u. ſ. {muſele, French; muſculus, Lat, mupcula, 
Me xREL. adj. Generated between different natures; bale- Diana's veugeance on the victor ſhown, = Saxon. 8 1 | 
Habberd, born; degenerate. | Ihe uur res mother, and conſuming ſon. Dr den. 1. Muſcle is a bundle of thin and parallel plates of WN 
one wo Thou urt nothing but the compoſition of a knave, beg- Art thou the murd'reſs, then, of wretched Laws threads or kbres, -meloled by one common membrane: aſl 
far, coward, pander, and the ton and heir of a mungrel | 5 8 Dryden. | the fibres of the ſame plate are arallel to one another, and 
ou male uch. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. Mu'RDERMENT. 2. /. {from murder. The act of killing, tied together at extremely little diſtances by inort and trani- 
grialanii. My people are grown half wild, they would not reci- uniawtully, | | ol | g verſe hbres : the fleſhy fibres are compoled of other ſmaller 
Milt. puate themſelves elle into ſuch a mixt mungrel war. Ital. Jo her came meſſage of the murderment. Fairfax. | fibres, incloſed likewiſe by a common membrane each leſſer 
mers. Muagyel curs bawl, ſnarle, and inap, where the fox flies MUu'RDEROUS. a/. from murder.} Bloody; guilty of mur- fibre conſiſts of very ſma veſicles or bladders, into which 
Addi. tore them, and clap their tails between the legs when an] der; addicted to blood. we ſuppoſe the veins, arteries and nerves to open, for every 
rothets;! Uverſary makes head againk them. L Bfranze, Upon thy eye-balls zrurd*rous tyranny | muſcle receives branches of all thoſe vellels, which muſt be 
Gd, b. ts A foreigu jon is ſought and a mix'd mungrel brood. Sits in grim majeſty to fright the world. Shakeſpeare." diſtributed to every fibre: the two ends of each muſcle 


1 trolle 


Dryden. - i 


N 1 afn ; i hy iy 222 2 n 
Mus! CIPAL, adj, { municipal, Fr. municipalis, muuicipiuiu, 
Lan. ] Bclonging to a corporation. | 


Oh ui ros coxcomb! what ſhould ſuch a tool 
Do with ſo good a wife? 
es Enforc'd to fly 


Shakeſpeare's Othello, | 


or the extremities cf the fibres are, in the limbs of animals, 
ta{tencd to two bones, the one moveable, the other fixed; 
and therefore, when the uſcles contract, they draw the 


Tn A.countello;, bred up in the knowledge of the 7unicipal Thence into Egypt, till the nog 0 8 Py | moveable bone according to the direction of their 4 by, 
and m- and Htatuts laws honeſtly int a jutt prince how tar Were dead, who {ought his lite; and mulling, FED ; a | 55 | 3 QUINCY 
as candio- tis eee K, ! . "Boobs. With infant blood the ftreets of Bethlehem. Milten. The inftruments of motion are the muſcles, the tibres 
NI. Nuxkrickxck. n. . { munificence, Fr. munificentia, Latin. ] It the has deform'd this earthly hte. | whereof, contracting themſelves, move the ſeveral parts of 
l. Livxrality ; the act of giving. | With murdroas rapine and ſeditious {rife z © g the body. N-6h | 1 Locke, 
Fortin. tate of poverty obicures all the virtues of liberality In everlaſting darkneſs muitthe lie Prior. 2. A bivalve ſhell-fiſh. ; 455 | 
d by Sl awd munificence. Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 257. | MURE. 1. J. [mur, French; murus, Latin. ] A wall. Not Ot ſnell-fiſh, there are 3 Are cockles, and 
ick.), *in opener it is uſed, as it ſeems, tot rortification or itrengin, | in uſe. 1 muſcles. jon of Ari roodday b 9 27 Cornavall, al 
nbalminE- nom mumtiones facere. | | The inceſſant care and labour of his mind It is the obſervation of Ariſtotle, that oyſters and zcles NM 
medic | Their importune ſway Hath wrought the nue, that ſhould confine it in, | w fuller in the waxing of the moon, _ Hokewdll. itt 
ell of bu · Tuis land invaded with like violence, So thin, that life looks through and will break cut. Io pair of ſinall muſcle ſhells were Tqung in 7 a e N al 
bots Dil A Pt era": de. Fr. from murus, La JT adele Wie irre 1 muſcoſus, Latin. ] Mollineſs 8 ig 
we the' 1d head againit them make, and ſtron an ten : Codes d. a. [ muren, Fr. from , | Mert a. [froin 7uu/eulus, Latin. ] Pertormed by ö 
8 it is pic MUNTFIC . if i . All the ga f the city were mured up, except ſuch as] mutcles. ü = f 
Nas WY UPICENT. ag. [unjfcus Latin.) Libel; gene- | All te gates of te ety were mated ups ner eh} "By te muſcle tion and perperual flux of the liquid þ 
er * he not our moſt munificent benefactor, our wiſeſt coun- | Mu'RENGER. 7. J. C inicrus, Latin. ] An . of r a great part of the liquids are thrown out of . 1 
«x kilor, and-moſt tector? Atterbury. +; eee Be ; ” l. | || 
ce; bn Mu e e eee Libarally A MuRIA'TICE. adj, Partaking of the tafte or nature of brine, | MUSCULARITY. 2. . [from muſcular.) The ſtate of huv- . {| 
t, i ih nerouſty, or any ſuch like pickles, from muria, brine or pickle. Quincy. in muſcles. a f f : | | 
a blac Muzimenc. . fe. I munimentum, Latin. If the ſcurvy = entirely muriatick, proceeding from a diet The guts of a ſturgeon, taken out and cut to pieces, will b 4! 
in it» rk 1. Fortification ; itrong hold. 4 of {alt fleſh or fiſh, antiſcorbutick vegetables may be given ſtill move, which may depend upon their great thickneſs and | h 
mw 111 3. Support; defence. with ſuccets, but tempered with acids. Arbuthnot. | muſcularity, ; 1 7 Grew's Muſeum. Bt 
| - - The argc her, | Munk. =. . [morck, Daniſh, dark. Darkneſs ; want of Nu eee eee eux, Fr. muſculoſus, Latin, ] | | 
pn 3 Wunde og , ech, mand n want, fy Land occidental damp, s Porn ws a | Wt 
— nn other uniments and petty helps | | re twice in ur and occide! amp, |S 48 : | | | 
— ones, Colams. | Mall ons Tat quench us fey mp. Shake. |” The wes bas myo power and candle ad a | 
a * MUNTTE, v. a. i ortify; ; . u. ſ. Hutls of truit. | bert. b , : ow 5 f 
| them 3 Aword Koi 10 3 Lat.] To tortify;ʒ to ſtrengthen bldg NT march, Daniſh, Dark; cloudy ; wanting] better maderaging * 8 of light. Moves | | 
the ws! t doth attenuate, and the more groſs and tangible | light. : F ad; ts ny Top F ny 10 abſ- f mind; b n | 
* s contract, both to avoid vacuum, and to munite them- The murkieft den, b fnoveft 90 FR yy ehe 4 - ADLENED. OT. MING 5. DOOW | 
ary des againſt the f. f 5 flor The moſt opportune place, the ſtrong'ſt ſuggeſtion Ways: I, 3 
+ mhe gant the force of the fire. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. portune p . . 
hy . | in the procuring or uniting of religious a Shall . mine honour into luſt. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 7 1 de eee ml 7 wa make, 
ſe mult not diffolye the laws of charity and human ſociety. So ſcented the grim feature, and up- turn d 1 ib n We. 8 A 4 | crap ſpake. Fairy N 
mel ied M wks | Bacon. His noftrils wide into the anrky af, : A in leat miſe, hs 6 oma Parts . EGU] Js 
en bod dau riox. 1. . Inunitien, French; munitio, Latin. ] Sagacious of his quarry. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. | 1 With 
| = , 4 
v other part | | | 


— Corn eater 
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MUS 


Mu'sEFUL, adj, [from muſe.] Deep thinking; ſilently 
thoughtful. | Ss | 2 

| dull of muſeful mopings, which preſage 
The loſs of reaton, and conclude in rage. 


-- abſent of mind. 


Mu'sET. z. /. [in hunting. } The place through which the | 


hare goes to relief. | Bailey. 
Mo's EU. 2. /. [p78] A repoſitory of learned curioſitics. 
 Mvu's$HROOM. 2. f. | moujcheron, French. ] | 
1. Muſbrooms are by curious naturaliſts eſteemed perfect plants, 
though their flowers and leeds have not as yet been diſco- 


vered: the true champignon or per, appears at firſt of | 


a roundiſh form like a button, the upper part of which, as 
alſo the ſtalk, is very white, but being opened, the under 


pork is of a livid fleſh colour, but the fleſhy part, when |. 


broken, is very white; when they are ſuffered to remain 
undiſturbed, they will grow to a large ſize, and explicate 


themlelves almoſt to a flatneſs, and the red part underneath | 


will change to a dark colour: in order to cultivate them, 


open the ground about the roots of the 222 rooms, where | 
you will find the earth very often full of ſmall white knobs, 


which are the off: ſets, or young muſhrooms; theſe ſhould be 
carefully gathered, preſerving them in lumps with the earth 
About them, and planted in hot beds. 35 
2. An upttart; a wretch riſen from the dunghill; a director 
of a company. 7 5 . 
Miaſbroomꝭ come up in a night, and = are unſown 
and therefore ſuch as are upſtarts in ſtate, t. 
proach muſhrooms. Bacon Natural Hiſlory. 
Taully, the humble muſhroom ſcarcely known, 
The lowly native of a _—_ town, 


| | Dryden. 
Mvu'sHROOMSTONE. 7. J. [mufhroom and flone.] A kind of 


foſſil. | | 
Fifteen muſbroomſtones of the ſame ſhape, 
MU SICK. . / e ; muſique, French. 
2. The ſcience of harmonical ſounds. 
| The man that hath no 2zu/ick in himſelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 
Is fit for treaſons. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
No look into the mi/ick-matlter's gains, 2 
Where noble youth at vaſt expence is taught, 
But eloquence not valu'd at a groat. 
2. Inſtrumental or vocal harmony 
ä When ſhe ſpake, JD 
Sweet words, like dropping honey, ſhe did ſhed; 
And 'twixt the pearls and rubies ſoftly brake | 
A ſilver ſound, that heayenly -:y/ick ſeem'd to make. 


LEES | Such mujick _ 
Before was never made, 5 
But when of old the ſons of morning ſung. Milton. 

By mufick minds an equal Ember now, 5 
Nor ſwell too high, nor tink too low; 
Warriours ſhe fires with animated ſounds, 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds. 
We have dancing-malters and zu/ick-maiters. 
eu Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Mou'sicAL. adj. [mufical, Fr. from mu/ich.} - | 
1. Harmonious ; melodious ; f,weet founding, 
The merry birds 
Chanted above their cheartul harmony, 
And made emong{t themſelves a ſweet conſort | 
That quicken'd the dull ſp'rit with -ufical comfort, 
ES | Fa Auen. 
Sweet bird that ſhunn'ſt the noiſe of follyß, 
Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy; 
Thee chauntreſs oft the wood among, 
I woo to hear thy even-ſong. 


Pepe. 


Milton. 


| _ Neither is it enough to give his author's ſenſe, in poetical | 
* expreſſions and in zfical numbers. ryden 


2. Belonging to mulick. 


Several nuſical inſtruments are to be ſcen in the hands of 


Apollo's muſes, which might give great light to the diſpute 

between the ancient and modern muſick. Addiſon. 

Mru's$1CALLY. adv. [from muſical.) Harmoniouſly ; with 

tweet found, | ; 
Valentine, muſically coy, 

Shunn'd Phædra's arms. Addiſon, 
Mu'sICALNESS. 2. ſ. [from muſical.) Harmony, 
Mu'sSICIaNn. 2. /. [muſicus, Latin; muſicien, French.) One 

{killed in harmony; one who perfc 


muſick. | Still working in the mut, and lately preſs d. Dryden. 
| Though the mu/icians that ſhall play to you, rugal man that with ſufficient 2:uft 
Hand in the air a thouſand leagues from hence His caſks repleniſh'd yearly ; he no more 
Yet ſtrait they ſhall be here. Shakeſp. Henry IV. | Deſir'd, nor wanted, Phillips. 


The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 
When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought 


of your muſtets. 


| Dryden. | 
Mu's RR. . . from uſe.] One who mules ; one apt to be | 


ey call in re- 


|Mou'sxRoOSE. 1. J. [muſt and roſe.) Aroſe to nf pry I fup- 


Woodward. 


 Dryden's uv. 15 


IMvu'sLIix. 1. J. A fine ſtuff made of cotton. 5 
| By the uſe of certain attire, made of cambrick or 219/lin, | 


Fairy Queen. 


. Muss. 2 /. A ſcramble. | 


orms upon inſtruments of 


MUs 


Practiſe to make twitter motions than any you have out 
Bacon. 
Tuhey charge their ſets, and with hot deſire 
Of full revenge, renew the fight with fire. Waller. 
him, and advancing upon him. 

One was brought to us, ſhot with a nuſtet- ball on the 

right fide of his head. LO = Wijeman's Surgery. 
2 1 male hawk ot a ſmall kind, the female of which is the 
ſparrow hawk; fo that eyas muſtet is a young unfledged 
male hawk ot that kind. | | 


| : Here comes little Robin. | 
How now, my eyas muſket, what news with you? 


The muſket and the coyſtrel were too weak; 
. Too fierce the falcon; but above the reſt, 
The noble buzzard ever pleas'd me beſt. 


is his muſket, | | 
Notwithſtanding they had lined ſome hedges with u 
keteers, they purſued them till they were diſperſed. Clarend. 
MUSKETOON. . f. {mouſqueton, Fr.] A blunderbuts; a 
ſhort gun of a large bore, Re Die. 
Mu'sKIN ESS. 2. /. {from muſe.) The ſcent of muſk. | 
MUSKME'LON, 2. /. [nut and melon.) A tragrant melon. 
The way of maturation of tobacco mult be from the heat 
of the earth or ſun; we ſee ſome leading of this in muſt- 


— 


a bank turned upon the South ſun. Bacon. 
ar 


Mu'SKPEAR. z. /. [muſe and pear.] A fragrant 


pole, from its tragrance. 5 
Inn May and June come roſes of all kinds, except the 
_ muſt, which comes later. Bacon Eſſays. 
Thyrſis, whole artful ſtrains have oft delay'd | 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 
And ſweeten' d every muſkroſe of the dale. Milton. 
The nn⁰itreſe will, it a luſty plant, bear flowers in Au- 
tumn without cutting. | * a 
Mu'sKx. adj. [trom ¹⁰jHi.] Fragrant; ſweet of ſcentx 
There eternal ſummer dwells, . IN: | 
And Welt winds, with my wing, 
About the cedar'n allies fling 
Nard and Caſſia's baln.y tmells. 


upon her head, ſhe attained to ſuch an evil art in the motion 
of her eyes. | Tatler, Ne 110 
In halt-whipt 27 in needles uſeleſs lie, 
And thuttle-cocks acroſs the counter fly. Gay, 
* * n. ſ. { muſerole, French. ] The noſeband of a horle's 
Dridle. | | | N Ga 


| 15 When I cry'd Hoa! Fn 
Like boys unto a m5, kings would ſtart forth, 
And cry, Your will? 
Mus$S1TA'TION, n. /. {muſſito, Lat.] Murmur z grumble, 
Mu'sSULMAN. z. J. A Mahometan believer. 5 
MUST. verb impérfect. (muſſen, Dutch. ] To be obliged. It 
is only uſed before a verb. Muft is of all perſons and tenſes, 
and uſed of perſons and things. 3 | 
| : Do you confeſs the bond Þ 
— O. 
—— Then muſt the Jew be merciful. k 1 
—— On what compulſion 2 1? tell me that. Shake/p, 
Muſt I needs bring thy fon unto the land from whence 
thou camelt ? 8 Gen. xxiv. 5. 
Fade, flowers, fade, nature will have it ſo 
_ *Tis but what we zu in our Autumn do. Waller. 
— Becau£: the fame ſelf- exiſtent Being neceſſarily is what he 
is, tis evident that what he may be, or hath the power of 
being, he muft be. Grew, 
Every father and brother of the convent has a voice in the 
election, which aft be confirmed by the pope. 
MUST. u. /. [mujtum, Latin.) New wine; new wort. 
It in the mt of wine, or wort of beer, before it be tunned, 
the burrage ſtay a ſmall time, and be often changed, it makes 
a ſovereign drink for melancholy, accu Nat. Hiftory. 
As a {warm of flies in vintage time, 
About the wine-preſs where tweet zzu/t is pour'd, 
Beat off, returns as oft with humming found. 
The wine itſelf was ſuiting to the relt, 


Liquors, in the act of fermentation, as muſt and new ale, 
produce ſpaſms in the ſtomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
| To MUsT. v. a. {mws, Welſh, ſtinking; 2205, Dutch, moul- 


No better a mu/ician than the wren. a 
A painter may make a better face than ever wat; 


ut he | dineſs; or perhaps from moiſt.] To mould ; to make mouldy. 


Hle perceived a body of their horſe within muſtet-ſhot of 
Clarendon. | 


Hanmer. | | 
Shakeſpeare. | 


3 a Dryden. 4 
MUSKETEER. . /. [from muſket.) A ſoldier whoſe weapon | 


melons, which are ſown upon a hot bed dunged below, upon | 


Milton. | 


Bailey. 


Shakeſd. Auth. and Cleopatra. 


Addiſon. | 


Milton. 


M UT 


With admiration and deep mz/7, to hear 9 muft do it by a kind of felicity, as a myfcran that maketh] Others are made of ſtone and lime; but they ares, | 
Of things fo high and ittrange, : Milton. an excellent air in muſick, and not by rule, Zacon's Efays. | give and be moiſt, which will 224% corn, hy 
2. The power of poetry. | The praiſe of Bacchus then the tweet zyicun lungs | To MuST. v. z. To grow mouldy. Witter, 
Begin, my m/e. 1 Convley. Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young. | Dryden. | MUSTA'CHES. n. | muflaches, French. ] Whiſker. . N 
The muſe-inſpired train | MUSK. u. f. [muſchio, Italian; muſe, French. the upper lip, | erd ; hair 1. 
Triumph, and raiſe their drooping heads again. Waller. Muſt is a dry, tight, and triable ſubſtance, of a dark This was the manner of the Spaniards, to c. 
Lodona's fate, in long oblivion cait, blackith colour, with ſome tinge of a purpliſh or blood co- beards, ſave only their maſtaches, which they * it of their 
The muſe ſhall ing, Pope. lour mn it, feeling ſomewhat {mooth or unctuous : its ſmell is eat long, 
To MUSE. w. . [»ufer, Fr. muyſen, Dutch; muſſo, Latin.] | highly pertumed, and too ſtrong to be agreeable in any large | Mu'sTARD. 2. .. [muftard, Welſh; mouflard, Fr Y auß. 
1. To ponder; to think cloſe; to ſtudy in ſilence. 2 N its talte is bitteri;h: it is brought from the Eaſt I'he flower conlilts of tour leaves, Which 3 Ab. 2. 
If he ſpake courteonlly, he angled the people's hearts; if | Indies, moſtly from the kingdom of Bantam, ſome from | form of a creſt, out of whole flower- cup riſes 1 PR in 
he were ſilent, he muſed upon ſome dangerous plot. Szduey. F Tonquin and Cochin China: the animal which produces it. | which afterward becomes a fruit or pod, diy fry Don's, 
St, Augultine, {peaking of devout men, noteth, how they | is of a very tingular kind, not agreeing with any eſtabliſhed | cells by an intermediate partition, to which the wales wh: 
daily frequented the church, how attentive car mey gave weg it is ot the ſize of a common goat, but taller; its | on both ſides, and are filled with roundifl ſeeds . he Where 
unto the chapters read, how careful they were to remember ead retembles that of the greyhound, and its ears ſtand nerally end in a fungous horn, containing the lis pot M 
the ſame, and to muſe thereupon by themſelves. Hooker, | - erett like thoſe of the rabbit: its tail is alſo erect and ſhort, To thele marks mult be added, an acrid burnin: 8 fel. | 
| Czetir's father oft, 5 5 its legs moderately long, and its hoofs deeply cloven: its] culiar to muflard, 8 ey M 
When he hath :us'd of taking kingdoms in, | hair 1s a duſky brown, variegated with a faint caſt. of red The pancakes were naught, and the mfard was Way, | 
Beſtow'd his lips on that unworthy place, and white, every hair being partycoloured : the bag which Sh 158 
As it rain'd kiſſes, Shakeſpeare. | contains the muſt, is three inches long and two wide, and Sauce like himſelf, offenſive to its focs, aleo. 
My mouth ſhall ſpeak of wiſdom and my heart πα⁰ẽe of | ſituated in the lower part of the creature's belly; it conſiſts The roguiſh mufard, dang'rous to the yoſe, x: 
underſtanding. Pjalm xlix. 3. of a thin membrane covered thinly with hair, reſembling a ſtard, taken in great quantities, would quick] ho | 
lle face upon a ſudden glittered, fo that I was afraid of | ſmall purſe, and when genuine, the ſcent is ſo ſtrong as to] the blood into an alkaline ſtate, and defiroy the i 1 5 f 
her, and ujed what it might be. 2 Eſdr. x. 25. | offend the head greatly ; toward the orifice of the bag there | 2 7 Fo | 
All men mufed in their hearts of John, whether he were are ſeveral glands, which ſerve for the ſecretion of this pre- | "Tis your's to ſhake the ſoul, 88 . 
the Chriſt or not. | Luke, iii. 15. cious Fein tor the ſake of which the Indians Kill the With thunder rumbling from the muſtard bowl. p 
On theſe he -rs'd within his thoughtful mind. Dryden. animal. | ; | Hull. Stick your candle in a bottle, a cofice cup, or 1 Ml 
We muſe ſo much on the one, that we ate apt to overlook Some putrefactions and excrements yield excellent odours; t. wat I, 
and forget the other. Atterbury's Sermons. | as civet and muſe. .. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. Common muftardſeed is attenuant and reſolvent: iwo 
| Man ſuperiour walks LED . | MvusK. u. /. {mujcat, Latin.] Grape hyacinth, or grape] the ſtomach, and excites appetite ; but its principal medi.” 
Amid the glad creation, mufing praile, h ; flower. i IR! ; | nal ule is external in ſinapi{ms. Hill's Materia wg 
: And looking lively gratitude. Thomſon's Spring. Muſ% hath a bulbous ſhoot ; the leaves are long and nar-| To Mu'sTER, v. . To aſſemble in order to form an dae 
2. To be abſent of mind; to be attentive to ſomething not] row; the flower is kermaphroditical, conſiſting of one leaf, _ Why does my blood thus ner to my heart , 
pireſent; to be in a brown ſtudy. bag and ſhaped like a pitcher, and cut at the top into ſix teg- | So diſpollefling all my other parts ; > 
Why halt thou loſt the freſl blood in thy checks? ments, which are reflexed; the ovary becomes a triangular Of necellary fitneſs ? Shakeſp. Meaſure for Mea 
And given my treaſures and my rights of thee, | fruit, divided into three cells, which are full of round feeds. _ They reach the deſtin'd place, Yare 
To thick-ey'd mufing and curs'd melancholy ? Shakeſp. In | N Millar. And muſler there, and round the centre ſwarm 
Lou ſuddenly aroſe and walk'd about, Mvu'SKAPPLE. #.f. A kind of apple. Ainſwortb. And draw together, | . . Blackmore'; Creas 
Mufing and ſigning with your arms acrots. Shakeſpeare, | MU'SKCAT. 2. J. [muſt and cat. J. The animal from which | To MU'STER. wv. a. [mouferen, Dutch.) on, 
1 5 he ſad kin N mulk is got. ] Ee | 1, To review forces. . n 
Feels ſudden terror and cold ſhivering, 1 Mvu'SKCHERRY. z. ſ. A ſort of clierr. _ Ainſavorth. The captain, half of whoſe ſoldiers are dead, and the ot | 
\ Liſts not to eat, ſtill uſes, ſleeps unſound.” Daniel. | MU'SKET. n. f. [mouſquet, Fr. moſquetto, Italian, a Imall | quarter never muſtered nor ſeen, demands payment of 12 
3. To wonder; to be amazed. _ 5 ; hawk, Many of the fire-arms are named from animals.] | whole account. 5 Spenſer on Ireland 
Mſe not thatT thus ſuddenly proceed; I. A ſoldier's handgun. — I The principal ſcribe of the hoſt mufere the people, Mr 
For what I will, I will, SR Shakeſpeare. | „35 Thon ron 5 eee 6 1 Tiw 1. 0 
Do not muſe at me, PRE. 2 5 Waſt ſhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark | ts en: Old Anchiſes . | 
I have a ſtrange infirmity. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | Of ſmoky muſtets. Shakeſp. All's Well that Ends Well. | Review'd his muſter'd race, and took the tale, Dryden 


A man might have three hundred and eighty men in his 

family, without being heir to Adam, and mi Shit znuſler them 

up, ad lead them out againt the Indians, | 
. 10 bring together. 

Had we no quarrel to Rome, but that ” 

Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would mufter all * 

th 

/ 


From twelve to ſeventy. Shakeſpeare's Coriclonus, 
I'II mufter up my friends, and meet your grace, Sal, 


I could mufter up, as well as you, a 
My giants and my witches too. Dome, | 
A daw tricked himſelf up with all the gay feathers le 4 
could nuſter. El 


All the wiſe ſayings and advices which philoſophets corld 


L Eſtraug: 155 
muſter up to this purpoſe have proved ineffectual to the co. 


mon people. Tilla. * 
Having muflered up all the forces he could think of, tle 
clouds above, and the deeps below: 'Thele, fays he, weal 
the ſtores we have for water; and Moſes directs us to us | 
other for the cauſes of the deluge. JWoodward's Nat. Hi. N 
Mus TER. 2. /. [from the verb.! a 
1. Areview of a body of forces. | | 
: I the names 5 7 * 
Of thy contederates too, be no leſs great * 
In hell than here: that when we would repeat * 
Our ſtrength in uſter, we may name you all, Ber. . . 
2. A regilter of foi ces muttered, | | A 
Ye publiſh the wuflers of your own bands, and proclaim * 
them to amount to thouſands, | Hall. g 
Deception takes wrong meaſures, and makes falle mwicri a 


which ſounds a retreat inſtead of a charge, and a chirge iti WE 
ſtead of a retreat. 5 South's Sermers, 

3. A collection: as, a fer of peacocks. Ain fuer. of 

4. Topaſ MusrER. Io be allowed. 

Such excuſes will not paſs muſter with God, who will - 

low no man's idleneſs to be the meaſure of peſſible or im. 


. poſlible. : | South's Sermsts, > 
Double dealers may paſs wy: for a while; but all pes * 
. waſh their hands of them in the concluſion. IL EHrange. 
Mvu'sTERBOOK. 2. /. {muſter and book.) A book in wh beg 
the forces are regiſtered. | EY 
Shadow will ſerve for Summer: prick him; for we hare Mi” 
a number of ſhadows to fill up the mz/erbock. Shake}. inf 
Mu'sTERMASTER. u. /. [mmufler and mafter.)] One who lu- 
perintends the muſter to prevent frauds, LET . 
A noble gentleman, then zwuftermafler, was appointed em- \ 
baſlador unto the Turkiſh emperor. | Knulles's Hijiv. 
Muſtermaſters carry the beſt audableſt men in their pockets 1 
5 | | Releigh's Hai. Mor 
MU'STER-ROLL. 2. ſ. [ muſter and voll.] A regilter of 1otG on 
Hove many inſignificant combatants are ihere in the Cu. : 
tian camp, that only lend their names to fill up the 2% os 
roll, but never dream of going upon ſervice? Decazy Tag. 
One tragick ſentence, if I dare deride, Eg. F 
Which Betterton's grave action dignity d; | + 
Or well-mouth'd Booth with emphaſis proclaims, wh 
Though but perhaps a zufter-rcl/ of names, 
| MU'STILY. adv. [from zwfty.) Mouldilv, 4 Mun 
Mo'sTIx ESS A. . [from muſfty.} Mould ; damp fouine's. tur; 
Keep them dry and free from zuflineſs, Eveljn's actor 
Mu'sTY. adj. [from muft.] _ | = 1 
1. Mouldy; ipoiled with'damp ; moiſt and tetid. ; 
| — Was't thou fain, poor father, 7 
To hovel thee with {wine and rogues forlorn, „ ting 
In ort and Ay ſtraw. Shakeſpeare's Kirg les : 
Piitachoes, ſo they be good and not muy, mice i” E 
milk, are an excellent nouriſker. - Bacon's Nature! #7 
2, Stale; ſpoiled with age. | N 1 
While the graſs grows the proverb is lame n Ary 
Ls CM nt 
Let thoſe that go by water to Graveſend prefer 1150 g 4 
the boards, than on znu/ly infetious ttraw. wg A pe 
3. Vapid with fetidneſs. th 
L?et not, like Nævius, every error paſs; _. Pet N 
Ihhe muſty wine, foul cloth, or grealy glats. . 1.0, um. 
4. Dull; heavy; wanting activity; wanting practice i Mot 
currences of lite. 0 has 10 
Xantippe, being married to a bookiſh man We e of 
knowledge of the world, is forced to take his as 1 
own hands, and to ſpirit him up now and then, 1 


— , WD 
now grow my and unfit for converſation, Adaiyin 3 { 


1. Changeableneſs; not continuance in the lame — made, 


The mutability of that end, for which tlie) Hicks 
make them alſo changeable, 
My fancy was the air, moſt free, 
And full of mutability, guc bun, 


Big with chimeras. | of the wal 
Plato confeſſes that the heavens and the frame aulas 
are corporeal, and therefore ſubject to mb Goa: 


2. Iuconſtancy; change of mind. Aub 2085, 
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, adi, ¶ mutabilis, Latin. 
Need to age alterable. 


3. Inconſtant 


> adj. [muet, French; mutus, Latin. ] 
t no Local ; not having the ule of voice. 


UTE. nh. 7. RES 
: One kin no power of ſpeech. 


1. A letter which without a vowel can make no ſound. 


UMUTE. v. u. F mutir, French. ] To dung as birds. 


MuTELY. adv. [from mute.] Silently ; not vocally. 


Milton. 
J MUTILATE. v. a. [ nuliler, Fr. mutilo, Latin.] To de- 


- whoſe fragments are ſo beautiful as thoſe of Sappho. Addiſon. 


„ bitions; covetings; change of prides, diſdain, 
2 — — aa 754%. Cymbeline., 


Ot things of the moſt accidental and mut able nature; acci- 
dental in their production, and tabs in their continuance, 
— God's prelcience is as certain in him as the memory is or 
bs be in us. South's Sermons, 
— : unſettled. N | | 
For the nutable rank-ſcented many, ; 
Let them regard me, as I do not flatter, Shak, Coriolanus. 
I ſaw thee mutable 
Of fancy, fear'd left one day thou would'it leave me. Milt. 
16 1 dort 5 . L from mutable.] Changeableneſs; un- 
tajnty ; inſtability. : : 
TION. n. f. — Fr. mutalio, Latin.] Change; 
e His honour | | 
Was nothing but mutation, ay, and that 
From one bad thing to worſe. 
The vicifſitude or mutations in the ſuperior globe are no 
t matter for this preſent argument, Bacon's Eſſays. 
o make plants grow out of the ſun or open air is a great 
tation in nature, and may induce a change in the ſeed. 
10 Bacon. 


ny did he reaſon in my toul implant, 
100 ſpeech th effect of reaſon ? To the mute 


My ſpeech is loſt ; my reaſon to the brute. Dryden. 
Mute folemn ſorrow, free from female noiſe, | 
Such as the majeſty of grief deſtroys. Dryden. 

V1 hing to lay. | e 

4 1 he be 4. Id will not ſpeak a word, | 

Then I'll commend her volubility. Shakeſpeare. 
0 All fate mute, | 5 
Milton. 


Pondering the danger with deep thoughts. 
es All 8 heav'nly choir ſtood ut 
And filence was in heaven. 
Ihe whole perplex'd ignoble crowd, 

| Myte to my queſtions, in my praiſes loud, 


FEcho'd the word. 5 Prior. 


Either our hiſtory ſhall with full mouth 
| Speak freely of our acts; or elſe our grave, | 
Like Turkith ute, ſhall have a tongueleſs mouth, Shak, 
5 Your mute I'll bez _ | 
When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not ſee. Shak, 
He that never hears a word ſpoken, no wonder if he re- 
main ſpeechleſs; as one mult do, who from an int ant ſhould 
be bred up amongtt Mutes, and have no teac bing. Holder. 
Let the figures, to which art cannot give a voice, imitate 
the mutes in their actions. ryden's Dufreſnoy. 


ronunciation of a mute before 
ore neceſſarily make the pre- 
lers Elements of Speech. 


Grammarians note the ealy 
a liquid, which doth not there 
ceding vowel long. Ho 


Mine eyes being open, the ſparrows muted warm dung in- 
to mine eyes. : „Nie. 
| I could not fright the crows, 7 

Or the leaſt bird from uting on my head. Ben. Johnson. 

The bird not able to digeſt the fruit, from her inconverted 
nuting ariſeth this plant. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Driving dumb filence from the portal door, 
Where he had mutely ſat two hours before. 


piive of ſome eſſential part. TO 2 
Such tearing to concede a monſtroſity, or mutilate the inte- 
grity of Adam, preventively conceive the creation of thirteen 
Its, EY: Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Sylburgius juſtly complains that the place is mutilated. 


Stilling fleet. | 


Among the mutilated poets of antiquity there 15 none 


Ariſtotle's works were corrupted, from Strabo's account 
of their having been mutilated and conſumed with moiſture, 


Batter. 


MuT1LA'T1ON. 1. ſ. [ mutilation, Fr. mutilatio, from mut ilo, 
Lat.} Deprivation of a limb, or any eſſential part. 
The ſubject had been oppreſſed by fines, impriſonments, 
mutilations, pillories, and bamiſhments. 
Mutilations are not tranſmitted from father to ſon, the blind 
begetting ſuch as can ſee : cripples, mutilate in their own 
ons, do come out perfect in their generations. Brown. 
MUTINE. 2. /. [mutin, French. ] A mutineer; a mover of 
inſurrection. Not in ule. ; | 
In my heart there was a kind of ghting, | 
That would not let me ſleep; methought I lay 
Worſe than the mutines in the bilboes. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Like the mutines of Jeruſalem, | 
Be friends a while. Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
Murixg'ER. u. f. {from mutin, French] A mover of ſedi- 
uon; an oppoſer ot lawful authority. "5 
The war of the Duke of Urbin, head of the Spaniſh multi- 
vers, was unjuſt. | Bacon's War with Spain. 
Set wide the mufti's garden- gate; | | 
For there our mutincers appoint to meet. Dryden. 


They have cafhiered ſeveral of their followers as mutincers, 


who have contradicted them in political converſations. 
5 3 Addiſon. 
Mo TINOUS, adj, [mutiné, French. ] Seditious ; buiy in in- 
lurrection; turbulent. . | 
It tauntingly replied my 
To th' diſcontented members, th' mutinous parts, 
nat envied his receipt. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
The laws of England ſhould be adminiitered, and the u- 
nu; leverely ſuppreſſed. _ Hayward. 
nd me your guards, that if perſuaſion fail, 
Force may againſt the mutinous prevail, Waller. 
My ears are deaf with this impatient crowd; 
Muri, wants are now grown 2mti0us and loud. Dryden. 
: * 2 SLY, adv, {from mutinous. ] Seditiouſly; turbu- 


A woman, a young woman, a fair woman, was to govern | 


n feople in nature mutinoufly proud, and always before uled 
id governours. f ; Sidney, 
R a u unprudently often, ſeditiouſly and anti ſome- 
nu emp!o7 their zeal tor perſons. Sprat's Sermons. 
3 ESS. 2. f. [from uutinous. ] Seditiouinels ; tur- 
og — TINY. H. 2, [mutiner, French. ] To riſe againſt au- 
T5 te make imurrection; to move ſedition. 
A1. lpuit ct my father begins to mutiny a ainſt this ſer- 
Th . Shakejpeare's As You Like It. 
Aki e poop mutzny, the fort is mine, 
all the foldiers to my will incline. Weller. 
Makes Celar's army mutinied, and grew troubleſome, no 
Murr could appeate them. South's Sermons. 
T . [from the verb. ] Inſurrection; ſedition. 
force. rns fied to a ſtrong cattle, where he was gathering 
to ſupyrets this mutiny. Sidney. 
P th' war, 


Their mulizies and revolts, wherein they ſhew'd 


Shakeſpeare's GN: 


e EP 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iii. 


Clarendon. | 


Yawur, Ipoke not for them. Shakeſp. Coriolarus. 


Your rural cares and pleaſures are the ſame, 
Mvu'TUALLY. adv. [ from mutual.} Reciprocally; in return. 


in refracting, reflecting an 


To Mu'zzLE. v. n. To bring the mouth near. 


In maoſt ſtrange poſtures 
We've ſeen him ſet himſelf, | 8 
There is a mα in's mind. Shakeſd. Henry VIII. 
Lets than if this frame | 
Of heav'n were falling, and thele elements 
In mutiny had from her axle torn 
The ſtedtaſt carth. 
Soldiers grow pernicious to their maiter who becomes their 

ſervant, and is in danger of their mutinies, as much as any 
government of ſeditious. | Temple. 


blez to murmur. 

What would you aſk me, that I would deny, 

Or ſtand fo 277" rizg on ? Shaze/peare's Othello. 
How! what docs his cathier'd worſhip zuutter ? Shakeſp. 
Sky lowr'd, and mutt'ring thunder tome tad drops 

Wept, at compleating of the mortal fin 

Originat! Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 

They may freely treſpaſs, and do as they plealez no man 


dare accuſe them, no, not to much as mutter againkt them. 


: | Burton on Melancholy. 
Bold Britons, at a brave bear-garden tray, 
Are rous'd; and clatt'ring iticks cry, Play, play, play: 
Mean time your filthy foreigner will ttare; | | 
And utter to himielf, Ha, gens barbare! 
And it is well he zwtters, well for him; | 
Our butchers elſe would tear him limb trom limb. Dryd. 
| When the tongue of a beautitul female was cut out, it 


could not torbear muttering. Addijon's Spectator. 


To MU'TTER. wv. 4. Toutter with imperte& articulation; to 


grumble forth. | 

Amongit the ſoldiers this is muttered, | 5 
hat here you maintain ſeveral factions. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 

kind of men, 10 looſe of ſoul, : 
That in their ſlecp will matter their affairs. Shak. Othello. 
Your lips have tpoken lies, your tongue hath uttered 
perverlenels. Fo _ Jatab, lix. 2. 
25 A hateful prattling tongue, 1 
That blows up jealouſics, and heightens fears, 


By muttering pois'nous whiſpers in mens ears. 


tefance, 3 
Without his rod revers'd, 
And backward mutters of dillevering power, 


Wecannet tree the lady, - | Milton. 


M U'T TERER. 7. /. [from mutter.] Grumbler; murmurer. 
MU'TTERINGLY. adv. [ from muttering.] With a low voice; 


without dittin& articulation. 


MU”FTON. 7. 1 [ mouton, French. ]. 
. The fleth of th ns: 
The fat of roatted mutton or beef falling on the birds, will | 
. Swifts Directions to the Cook. 

2. A ſheep: now only in ludicrous language. | 
Here's too {mall a palture tor tuch ttore of zuttons. Shak. | 


eep dreſſed for food. 


baſte them. | 


The fleſh of muttons is better talted where the theep fecd 
upon wild thyme and wholetome herbs. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


Within a tew days were brought out of the country two 

| Hazward's Edward VI. | 

| * FIST. u. /. [mutton and fit.] A hand large and 
re | 


thouſand auttons. 


Will he who ſaw the ſoldier's muttonfift, 


And law thee mawl'd, appear within the liſt 

| Dryden's Juvenal, Sat. 16. 

MU"TUAL. adj. [ mutuel, French;  mutuus, Lat.] Recipro- | 
cal; each acting in return or correſpondence to the other. 


To witneſs truth? 


Note a wild and wanton herd, 7 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 


I kf they perchance but hear a trumpet ſound, | 
Lou ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand, 
By the ſweet power of muſick. 


What ſhould moſt excite a mutual flame, | 
Pope. 


He never bore 


Like labour with the reſt; where th' other inſtruments | 


Did ſee, and hear, deviſe, inſtruct, walk, feel, 

And mutually participate. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Dear love 1 — to fair Anne Page, | 

Who mutually hath aniwer'd my affection. Shakeſpeare. 


The tongue and pen utually aſſiſt one another, writing | 


what we ſpeak, and (peaking what we write, Holder. 


Pelluci 


tually agitate the parts of thoſe ſubſtances at a diſtance for 

heating them. | Newton's Opticks. 
They mutually teach, and are taught, that leflon of vain 

confidence and ſecurity. Atterbury's Sermons, 
May I the ſacred pleaſures know 


Of ſtricteſt amity, nor ever want 


A friend with whom I mutually may ſhare 
Gladneſs and anguiſh. EIS 


Villainous thoughts, Roderigo! when theſe mutualities lo 
marſhal the way, hard at hand comes the incorporate con- 
cluſion. : 


But ever and anon turning her muggle toward me, the 


- threw ſuch a proſpect upon me, as might well have given a 
ſurfeit to any weak lover's ſtomach. 


Huygens has proved, that a bullet continuing in the velo- 
city with which it leaves the muzzle of the cannon, would 
require twenty-five years to pals from us to the ſun, Cheyre. 
| if the poker be out of the way, or broken, ſtir the fire with 
the tongs ; if the tongs be not at hand, ule the muzzle of the 
bellows. Sqwwift's Rules to Servants. 


2. A faltening for the mouth, which hinders to bite, 


The fitth Harry from curbed licence 1 
The muzzle of reſtraint ; and the wild dog 
Shall ficth his tooth on ev'ry innocent. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 

TEE Greyhounds, ſnowy fair, na 

| And tall as ſtags, ran looſe, and cours'd around his chair; 


With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound. 


Dryden. 


Ihe bcar muzzles, and ſmells to him, _ his noſe to his 
mouth and to his ears, and at laſt leaves him. L£'Efirange. 


To MU'Z.ZLE. wv. a. 
1. To bind the mouth. 


| | 


This butcher's cur is venom mouth'd, and 3 
Have not the pow'r to muzzle him; therefore beſt 


Not wake him in his ſlumber. ——_— Henry VIII. 


| My dagger muzzled, 
Left it ſhould bite its maſter, and ſo prove, | 
As ornaments oft do, too dangerous. Shakeſpeare. 
The hear, the boar, and every ſavage name, 
Wild in effect, though in appearance tame, 
Lay waſte thy woods, deſtroy thy bli{stul bow'r, 
And muzzled though they ſeem, the mutes devour. Dryd. 
Through the town with flow and folemn air, 
Led by the noſtril, walks the muzzled bear. Gay's Paſt. 


2. To fondle with the mouth cloſe. A low word. 


zzling and coaxing ot the child. 
The nurſe was then muzzling L Hans 3 


Mr. pronoun poſſeſſive. [See Mix E.] Belonging to me. M 


is uted before a ſubſtantive, and zine anciently and proper ly 
before a vowel. My is now commonly uſed indifferenti) 


Mitten's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 


To MUTTER. v. u. ( nutire, muſare, Latin. ] To grums | 


: | Creech, | 
Mu'TTER., u. /. [from the verb.] Murmur ; obſcure ut- 


Shak. Merch. of Venice. | My'sTLE. n. J [mprtus, Latin; rte, Fr.] A fragrant 


lubſtances act upon the rays of light at a diſtance, | 
A ien them, and the rays u- 


© Phillips. | 
MuTUA'LITY. 2. /. [from mutual.) Reciprocation. 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. | 
Mu'zzZLE. 2. ſ. [muſeau, French. : 
1. The mouth of any thing; the mouth of a man in contempt. 


Sidney, b. ii. 


1 


before both: Ey is uſed when the ſubſtintive Follows, arid 


min when it goes before; az this is my book z this book is 


Her feet the in xy neck dothi A 


| : Spenſer, 
1 eonelude Ay reply with the ws of a Chriſtian b. 
If »1y foul had free election . 
To ditpote of her attection. | Watley 
I (hall pretent y reader with a journal; Ain. 


MY'NCHEN. 1. J. | mynchen, Saxon ] Anun | 
. , . . Dit; 
ee Y. 1. . (pvoyp tin.) A deſcription of the mul- 
MyY'oLoGrY. . . [ myologie; F. ripti 
Joie of the 15 1 — Sie, French. ] The deſcription and 
To inſtance in all the particulars, were to write a whole 
ſyſtem of »zyology. 26-8 Cheyne's Phil: Prinzigl.s. 
Mor v. 4. /. Shortnefs of ſight; | a 
MY'RIAD. 2. /. [Adfiac.] 
1. The number ot ten thouſand, 
2, Proverbially any great number; 
| Aſlemble thou; 18 
Of all thoſe myriads, which we lead, the chief. Milton: 
Are there legions of devils who are continually deligning 
and working onr ruin? there are allo 9yriads ot god angels 

Sate bits the goddels in her dark retreat ; 

Around her, zzyr;ads of ideas wait, 

And endleſs ſhapes. Prior. 
trom the folders of Achilles. 

The mais of the people will not endure to be governed h 
Clodius and Curio, at the head of their z2yrmidons, thought 
3 I everto numerous, and compoſed of their own repre- 
entatives. wb | _ 

MYRO'BALAN. . . {myrobalanus, Latin. ] A 8 


kinds: they are fleſhy, generally with a ſtone and kernel; 
having the pulpy part more or lels of an auſtere acrid tate: 
they are the production of five different trees growing in the. 
Ealt Indies, where they are eaten preſerved : they terve alſo 
tor making and tor dictling leather ; they have been long in 
great eſteem for their quality of opening the bowels in < 


altringency ; but the 1 rejects them all. Hitl, 
I be zyyrobalan hath parts of comrary natures; for it is 
{weet, and yet attringent. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, No 644. 


o CO 
MYRRH. 2. J. [myrrba, Latin; myrrhe, French.] A gum. 


to us in looſe granules from the ſize of a pepper corn to that 
of a walnut, of a reddith brown colour, with more or leſs of 
an admixture of yellow: its taſte is bitter and acrid, with a 


trong, but not diſagreeable: it is brought from Ethiopia, 
but the tree which produces it is wholly unknown. Our 


name: internally applied it is a powerful reſolvent, and ex- 

ternally applied it is diſcutient and vulnerary. Hill; 

The myrrbe tweet bleeding in the bitter wound. Spe. 

I dropt ina little honey of roſes, with a few drops ot tinc- 

_ ture of rb. Wijeman's Surgery. 

MY'RRHINE. adj. [myrrhynus, Latin.) Made of the yr 

rhine ttone.. _ 2 2s Es 

1564 _ How they quaff in gold, 

__ Cryſtal and myrybine cups imbots'd with gems 

Aud ituds of pearl. Muton's Paradiſe Reg. b. iv. 


of myrtle. 


tree ſacred to Venus. 
The flower of the nyrile conſiſts of ſeveral leaves diſpoſed 


three cells, which are full of kidney- ſhaped feeds; Millar. 
There will I make thee beds of roles, 
With a thouſand tragrant poſies; ; 
A cap of flowers, and a girdle 
Embroider'd all with leaves of myrtle. 
I was of late as petty to his ends, 
As is the morn dew on the myrtle leaf 
Democritus would have C 
ing in one hand a pomegranate, in the other a bundle of 
myrtle ; for ſuch is the nature of theſe trees, that if they be 
_ planted though a good ſpace one from the other, they will 
meet, and with twining one embrace the other. Peachams 
Nor can the muſe the gallant Sidney pals 
- The plume of war! with early laurels crown'd, 
The lover's yrtle and the poet's bay, Thomſon's Summ. 
MyYSE'LF, 1. /. om and /elf.] _ 
1. An emphatical word added to I: as, I myſelf do it; that is, 
not I by proxy; not another. FFF 
9 VVV 
I ſhould againſt his murth' rer ſhut the door, 
Not bear the knife yſelſ. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
2. The reciprocal of I, in the oblique cale, 


have been at a loſs to defend myſelf. Swift's Examiner. 
My$STAGO'GUE. z. f. [ purayoyi;; myſtagogus, Latin.] One 
who interprets divine myſteries; allo one who keeps church 
relicks, and ſhews them to ſtrangers. Bailey, 
MYSTERIARCH, u. /. LAα,E-e and a.] One preſiding 
over myſteries. | | ; 


My$STERIOUS, adj. [myſterieux, French, from my/tery.] 


| 2. Inacceſſible to the underſtanding; awfully obſcure. 


L God at laſt Z 
To Satan, firſt in ſin, his doom apply'd, 
Though in yſterious terms. ions Par, Loft, b. x. 
Then the true Son of knowledge firſt appear d, 


2. Artfully perplexed. | | | 
Thoſe princes who were moſt diſtinguiſhed for their my - 
rious {kill in government, found, by the event, that they had 
ill conſulted their own quiet, or the happinels of their peo- 
ple. $wift's Thoughts on the State of 2. 
MySTE'RIOUSLY. adv. (from myfterious.]J ] 
1. In a manner above underſtanding. 
2. Obſcurely; enigmatically. ; | . 
Our duty of preparation contained in this one word, t 
or examine, being after the manner of myſteries, myſleriou 
and ſecretly deſcribed, there is reaſon to believe that there is 
in it very much duty. Taylor's Worthy Communicant, 
Each ſtair myſteriouſly was meant. Milton, 
MxsrERIOUsx Ess. be myſterious.) 
1. Holy obſcurity. ; : 
My purpole is, to gather together into an union all thoſe 
ſeveral portions of truth, and differing apprehenſions of my- 
fteriouſneſs. Taylor's Worthy Communicant, 
2. Arttul dithculty or perplexity. 
To MY'STERIZE. v. a. [trom myſtery.] To explain as enig- 
mas. 
Myſtcrizing their enſigns, they make the particularones of 
the {rs . — 8 the 40 ligns of the 
z0diack. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. 
| MY o1TERY, 


who are more cheertul and otficious to do us good, Tillotſon. 


Mr'RKMIDOR. . /; ( vppan3wr, ] Any rude ruffian; fo named 
Ihe myrobalens are à dried truit, of which we have five 


gentle manner, and afterwards ſtrengthening them by their 


MyYRO'POLIST. 2. J. {pipy and mwhiw,] One who ſells uns 


Myrrh is a vegetable produet ot the gum reti kind, ſent 


peculiar aromatick flavour, but very nuufeous: its ſmell is 


myrrh is the very drug known by the ancients under the fame 
Y 


My'RTIFORM. 1. J. [myrtus and form.] Having the ſhape 


in a circular order, which expand in form of a roſe; upon 

the top of the foot-(talk is the ovary, which has a ſhort re 0 
like cup, divided at the top into tive parts, and expanded; 

the ovary becomes an oblong umbilicated fruit, divided into 


| Shakeſpeare, | 


Jo his grand fea, Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra, | 
oncord like a fair 1 hold- 


They have mifled another pain, againſt which I ſhould 


| And the old dark my/terious clouds were clear d. Den. 


- — hs 
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MY'STERY. . /. [proipo; myftere, Fr.] . 
1. Something above human intelligence; ſomething aw fully 
obſcure. 
They can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thoſe myſteries which Heav'n ; 
Will not have earth to know. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Upon holy days, let the matter of your meditations be 
hccording to the my/ery of the day; and to your ordinary |. 
devotions of every day, add the prayer which is fitted to the 
e . : | ; Taylor. 
f God ſhould pleaſe to reveal unto us this great my/tery 
of the Trinity, or tome other -y/teries in our holy religion, 
we ſhould not be able to underſtand them, unleſs he would 
beſtow on us ſome new faculties of the mind. Swift. 
2. Anenigma; any thing artfully made difncult. 2 
Io thy great comfort in this »y/ery of ill opinions, 
here's the twin brother of thy letter. ON 
5 Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Important truths {till let your fablcs hold, 7 
And moral zmpſleries with art untold. . Granville. 
z. A trade; a calling: in this ſenſe it ſhould, according to 
Warburton, be written zzi/lery, from mcſticro, French, a 
trade. | | RS RE 
And that which is the nobleſt my/ere, 
Brings to reproach and common intamy. Hubb. Tale. 
Inſtruction, manners, yſteries and trades, 


My'sTiCAL, 
Mr'sTick., . 
1. Sacredly obſcure. 


2. Involving ſome ſecret meaning; einblematical. 


NVS 
Degrees, obſervances, cuſtoms and laws, 
| Decline to your confounding contraries, 


Shakeſpeare. 
ach. [myficus, Latin.] : 

Let God himſelf that made me, let not man that knows 
not himſelf, be my inſtructor concerning the #zyftical way to 
heaven, | Hooker, b. i. 

From ſalvation all fleſh being excluded this Way's God 
hath revealed a way zy/tical and ſupernatural. Hooker, b. i. 


Ye five other wand'ring fires! that move 
In myftick dance not without ſong, r-{ound : 
His praiſe, who out of datknets call'd up light. Milton. 
It is Chriſt's body in the ſacrament and out of it; but in 
the ſagrament not the natural truth, but the ſpiritual and 
myſtical. Taylor's Worthy Communzicant, 
It is plain from the Apocalyple, that . Babylon is 
to be conſumed by fire. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
3. Obicure; ſecret. | | 
Leſt new fears diſturb the happy ſtate, | 
Know, I have ſearch'd the my/tzck rolls of fate. Dryden. 
My'sTICALLY. adv. [from myflicat.] In a manner, or by 
an act, implying tome ſecret meaning. 
Thele two in thy ſacred boſom hold, 


Till nic join d but one they be. 


Donut. 


 MYTHRO'LOGIST. 1. /. [trom mjthilogy.] A rel 


9 


M 


| DIY'STICALNESS, . ſ. [from ay/tical.] Invclution oi 
2 


2 meaning. 

MyTHOLOGICAL. adj. [from mythology.) Roles: 

explication of Fabvlons wk 9 87] Re eng to the 

he original of the conceit was probably hieros)y.a; 

which after became myrhological, and by tradition. Meal 

a total verity, which was but partially true in Bo R int 

ſenſe and morality. Brown's Fulgar K Cove, 

MYTHOLO'GICALLY, adv. [from mythological.) fs 
ner ſuitable to the ſyſtem of tables. 


. 
J 
Uhr; 

„J In ama 


* 


1 x . : ator Or ex 
politor of the ancient fables oft the heathens, . 


Tie grammarians and xy | 


rians and nytbolog iſts fem to be alte 
unacquainted with his writings. 3 
It was a celebrated problem among ancient my}. 4 "ne, 
What was the ſtrongeit thing, what the wilelt — 1 
the greateſt? e, 
To MYTRO'LOGIZE, v. 2. [from yt helagy.] To z 
explain che fabulous hittory of the heathells. 
MYTHOLOGY: . /. LA and MyS-; mytholopie, Fin 
Syitem of fables; explication of the tabulous nifor Þ@ .: 
gods of the heathen world, [te 


The modeſty of mythology deferves to be comments, . 


the ſcenes there are laid at a diitauce; it is ones ww 

time, in the days of yore, and in the land ot Un: * 
i 12 

Be }; 75 n 


ale or 


. 
A ſemivowel, has in Engliſh an invariable ſound; 


N as, uo, name, net; it is foinetimes after zz almoſt 
T 9 loſt; as, condemn, contemn,. | | 
To NAB. wv. a. [nappa, Swediſh.) To catch unexpectedly; 
to ſeize without warning. A word ſeldom uſed but in low 
language. | ON 
NADIR. u. ſ. Arabick. ] The point under foot directly op- 
polite to the zenitn. | V 
As far as four bright ſigns comprize, 
The diftant zenith from. the aan lies. 
„ Narr. 1. .. A kind of tvited fba-bird. 
Nao. 1. J. {ragge, Duch, } 55 2 
. A ſmall horte, A horſe in familiar language. 
A hungry lion would fain have been dealing with good 
horle-ſleih; but the rag would be too fleet. L' Eftrange. 
Thy nxags, the Icaneſt things alive, 
So very hard thou Jov'it to drive. 
2. 2A paramourz in contempt. 
Your ribauld zag of Egypt 
Eoiits fails, and flies. 
NAIL. u. J. [norgl, Saxon; nog, Germans] - 5 IN 
1. The hard cruit or horny ſubttunce at the ends of the fingers 


and toes 8 
Shakeſpeare. 


Creech, | 


My nails can reach unto thine eyes. 
The meanekt ſculptor in th' ZEmilian ſquare, 
Can imitate in braſs, the ais and hair; | 
Expert in trifles. | 3 | 
The ails of our fingers give ſtrength to thoſe parts in the 
various functions they are put to; and defend the nume- 
rous nerves and tendons that are under them. 
. The talons of birds and beaſts. 


5. Alpike of metal by which things are faſtened together. : I 


As one nail by ſtrength drives out another 
So the remembrance of my tormer love 
Is by a newer object ſoon forgotten. 


Shakeſpeare. 


For the body of the ſhips, no uation doth equal England, 


nor for the oaken tunber to build them; and we need not 
borrow iron for ſpikes or zaz/s, to faſten them together, 


Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
The load-ſtone mines in the ſhore of India, are fo placed | 


im abundance an vigor, that it proves an adventure of 
hazard to paſs thoſe coaſts in a ſhip with iron att 


Brown's Vulvar Errours, b. ii. c. 3. 
3 : bl | 


BEBE A beechen pal 55 | 
Hung by the han-tle, on a driven a1. Diyden. 
An equivocal word uſed tor the zail of the hand or foot, 
and for an won za to faſten any thing. Matis. 
4. Aftud; a2 bes. | | 
. A bind of meaſure; two inches and a quarter. 5 
v6. On the nail, Rewlilyz immediately; without delay. I 
_ tuppoſe from a counter ſtudded with nails. . 
Me want our money on the ail, 
The banker's ruin'd if he pays. 
NAU, v. 4. (rom the e 
2. To faſten with nails; - Eh 
To the crols he ails thy enemies, 
The Jaw that is againſt thee, and the fins 


Swifts Poems. | 


Of all mankind, with him are crucify'd. Milt. Par. Loft. | 


He claip'd his hand upon the wounded part. 
The tecond ſhaft came ſwift and uneſpy'd, 
And pierc'd his hand, and a - d it to hi 
2. Yo ſtud with nails. | 
In golden armour glorious to behold, . 
Tue rivets of your arms were aid d with gold. Dryden. 
NAILER, 2. /. [trom all.] One whole trade is to forge 
nails; a nail- maker. . 
NAKED. adj. [ nacod, Saxon. 
1. Wanting cloaths; uncovered ; bare. 3 
A philoſopher being aſked in what a wiſe man differed 
from a fool? anſwered, Send them both zaked to thole who 


know them not, and you ſhall perceive. Bacon's Apophth. 


He pitying how they ſtood 
Before him xaked to the air, that now 
Mutt ſuffer change; 
As tather of his family, he clad | 
Their nakedueſs with ſkins of beaſts. Milton's Par. Loft. 
F Ungrateful men, 
zehold my boſom naked to your ſwords, 
Auch let the man that's injur'd {trike the blow. Addiſon. 
2, Uaarmed; defenceleſs; unprovided, 
Had 1 but terv'd my God with half the zeal 
I ierv'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me zaked to mine enemies. Shak. Henry VIII. 
J. Plain; evident; not hidden, 
The truth appears ſo naked on my fide, 
Tnat any purblind eye may find it out. Shak. Henry VI. 
4. Mere; base; wanting the neceflary additions; ſimple; 
- abitracted, 


Not that God doth require nothing unto happineſs at the | 


* hands of men, ſaving only a xa4ed belief, for hope and cha- 
rity we may not exclude; bur that without belief all other 
things are as nothing, and it is the ground of thoſe other 
diving virtues. Hooker, b. i. P. 37. 

NAKEPLY, adv. 
1. Without covering. 


Prior. „ | | Opprobrious ! with his robe ot righteouſneſs 


Srl. 41thony and Cleopatra. |. 


2. Want of proviſion for defence. e | : 
| | Spies, to ſee the nakedneſs of th land are come, Gen. xlii, | 


e Mays. 


$ tide, | Dryden. 


N A M 


to be articulations only of ſpirit or breath, and not of breath 
vocalized; yet there is that property in all letters of aptneis, 
to be conjoined in ſyllables. SPY 
3. Diſcoverably; evidently. - 3 
So blinqds the ſharpeſt counſels of the wiſe 
This overihadowing Providence on high, 
And dazzicth all their clearett ſighted eyes, Re 
That they ſec not how nakedly they lie. Daz. Civil War. 
NAKEDNESS. #. . [from Nad. „ 5 
1. Nudity; want of covering. ns 
My face I'll grime with filth; 

And with prclented zakedneſs out-face © 
The winds and perſecutions of the iky. Shakeſpeare. 
Nor he their outward only, with the ſkins 

Of beaits ; but inward zakedneſs, much more 


Arraying, cover'd from his Father's fight, Milton. 
Lentreat my gentle readers to ſow on their tuckers again, 


mother Eve. | er gel Guardian, N9 100. 
Thou to be ſtrong muſt put off every dreſs, OT 


Thy only armour is thy nakedneſs. 


3. Plainneſs; evidence; want of concealment, 

Why ſcek'it thou to cover with excuſe © 
That which appears in proper nakedneſs? ' Shakeſpeare. 
NALL., z. /. An awl, ſuch as collar-makers uſe. Ter. 


With collars and harneſs. — Tufjer's Huſb, 
NAME. 2. /. [zama, Saxon; naem, Dutch; ana, Erie. ] 
1. The diſcrimmative appellation of an individual, | 
What is thy name ? | 33 
Thou'lt be afraid to hear it. . 
No: though thou call'ſt thyſelf a hotter name 


Than any 1s in hell. 1 
My name's Macbeth. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


—_—_. Gen. xxvi. 18, 
I know thee by name. 
2. The term by which any kind or ſpecies is diltirguithed, 
What's in a zame # That which we call a roſe, *_ 
= any other ae would ſmell as ſweet, Shakeſpegre. 
If every particular idea that we take in, fhould bag a 


4. Reputation; character. ä 


acquainted with, and had left no good 24? behind. 
| | F Clarendon, b. viii. 
5. Renown; fame; celebrity; eminence; praiſe; remem- 
brance; memory; dittinction; honour, | 
| What men of zame reſort to him? 
Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned toldierz 
And Rice ap Thomas with a valiant crew,  _ 
And many others of great name and worth. Shep. 
Vi.iſit eminent perſons of great name broad; to tell how 
the lite agreeth with the fame. Bacer's EHays, No 19. 
| Here reſt thy bones in rich Heſperia's plains, Sy 
Thy name, tis all a ghoſt can have, remains. Dryden. 
SI A hundred knights 3 
Approv'd in fight, and men of mighty name. Dryden. 
hele ſhall be towns of mighty fame, 
Tho' now they lie obſcure, and lands without a ame. 


Bartolus is of great zame; whoſe authority is as much 
valued amongit the modern lawyers, as Papinian's was 
among the ancients. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 

6. Power delegated; imputed character. | | 
| In the zame of the people, 

And in the power of us the tribunes, Se | 

Baniſh him. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

7. Fictitious imputation. 
When Ulyſſes, with fallacious arts, 
Had torg'd a treaſon in my patron's name, 


8. Appearance; not reality; aſſumed chara er. 
F'll to him again, in the name of Brook ; 
He'll tell me all his purpoſe. Shakeſpeare. 
There is a friend which is only a friend in name.” | 


9. An opprobious appellation. | 
Bids her confefs; calls her ten thouſand names; 
In vain ſhe Kneels. Glanwiile's Porms., 
Like the watermen of Thames, 
I row by, and call them zames. 
0 NAME. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 
1. Io diſcriminate by a particular appellation, 
I mention here a ſon of the king's, whom Florizel 
I now name to you; and with tyeed fo pace 
To ſpeak of Perdita. Shakheipeare's Winters Tale. 


4 Thou halt had ſeven huſbands, neither watt thou named 


after any of them, he Tobit, iii. 8. 


2. Simplyg merely; barely in the abſtract. 


Though ſeveral ſingle letters, nakedly conſidered, are found 


Holder. 


| 3, To ſpecify; to nominate, 


and not to imitate the zakednefs, but the innocence of their 


Prior. 


Whoſe bridle and ſaddle, whitleather and all, = 


He called their zames after the names his father had called 


Exed. xxxiii. 17. | 


diftin&t ame, names mult be endleſs. Locke. 
00000 5 6 = 
They liſt with women each degen'rate name, | 
Who dares not hazard life for future tame. Dryden. 


The king's army was the laſt enemy the Weſt had been 


Dryden, An. vi. 


My kinſman fell. Dryden's Eu. 
Eceleſiaſticus, xxævii. 


Savift*s Miſeell. | 


NAP 


His name was called Jeſus, which was ſo game f of n 
angel before he was conceived, 21 


| ' Luke neu, 
2. Lo mention by name. 


to the na miug of the Holy One. 


d my father's godſon feck your life? 

He whom my father aα]md? your Edgar. 

Bring me him up whom I thall ame. I Som. Nn. 
Let any one name that propolition, whoic terms or 85 
were either of them innate. Locke 

4. To utter - to mention. | Fs 
| Let my name be named on them. 
Na"MELESS. adj. [from ame. 
1. Not diſtinguithed by any dijcriminative appellation, 

On the cold earth lies th' unregarded King, 
A healets carcale, and a zamele/s thing, 

. The milky way, | 

Fram'd of many namelejs ftars.. Well, 

Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair ſhrine we trut, 

And ſacred, place by Dryden's awful dui; 
Beneath a rude and zamelejs ſtone he lies, 

To which thy tomb thall guide enquiring eyes. 
2. One of which the name is not known or mentioned, 
Little credit is due to accuſations of this kind, when they 
come from ſuſpected, that is, from nameleſs pons, 
FE . a _ Atterbur;"s Sermuns, 
NAMELY. adv. [from name.] Particularly; Ipecially; to 


Cen. xhid. 16. 


Denon; 


Pate. 


mention by name. e 
It can be to Nature no injury, that of her we ſay the ſam: 
. which diligent beholders of her works have oblerved; A 
that ſhe provideth for all living creatures novriſhment whih 
may ſufice. 8 Hooker, b. ii. \% 
Which of theſe ſorrows is he ſabje& to? 
To none of theſe, except it be the laftz 
Namely, ſome love that drew him oft trom home. iat. 
The council making remon{trances unto Queen Ee, 
of the continual conſpiracies againſt her life; and, 20, 
that a man was lately taken, who ftood ready, in 2 Vy 
dangerous and ſuipicious manner, to do the dre; advited 
her to go leſs abroad weakly attended. But the queen an. 
twered, that the had rather be dead, than put in cultuly. 
8 „ Bacon, Apepltb. 1a. 
For the excellency of the ſoul, namely, its power et d- 
vining in dreams; that ſeveral. ſuch dib inations have ven 
made, none can queſtion. Adcifons N eclalut. 
Solomon's choice does not only inſtruct us in that pant 
of hiſtory, but furniſhes out a very fine moral to us; a 
that he who applies his heart to wiidom, does at the fe 
time take the molt proper method for gaining long , 
riches, and reputation. Aa liſon s Cuariimh. 
NA'MER, 2. J. [from name.] One who calls or knows 4 
by name. | 
NAMESAKE, 1. /. One that has the ſame name with woher 
ö Nor does the dog fiſh at tea, much more make out i? 
dog of land, than tnat his cognominal,.or ane in e 
heavens. 1 ©... Brown's Puleor Errours, b. l. 
One author is a mole to another: it is 1mpoſitble tert 
to diſcover beauties; they have eyes only tor blen 
can indeed lee the light, as is {aid of their nameſates; " 
immediately thut their eyes. Addi iſon 5 fed 
NAP. 2. /. {hnoeppan, Saxon, to ſleep.) 
1. Slumber; a thort ſleep. __ 1 
| Mopſa tat ſwallowing of ſleep with open mouth, s 
ſuch a noiſe, as no body could lay the itealing of a , 
her charge. | San Oo 


=y 


Let your bounty | 
Take a zap, and I will awake it anon. 
Te ſun had long fince in the lap 3 
Of Thetis, taken out his zap. Taudien 
So long as I'm at the forge you are ſtill tasng J 
e . L' Eftranges Fore" 
2. [ Hnoppa, Saxon. ] Down; villous ſubſtance. 
| Amongtt thoſe leaves ſhe made a butterfly 
With excellent device and wondrous flight; | 
The velvet nap, which on his wings dot! lies 
The ſilken down, with which his back is dight. . 4. 
Jack Cade the clothier, means to diets the, ons 
wealth, and ſet a new zap upon it. SPAR 
Plants, though they Gn no prickles, half 30: va 
 downy or velvet rind upon their leaves; Which don kg 
cometh of a ſubti'e (pirit, in a ſoit or tat {194066 _ 
Ah! where mutt needy poct {eek for ad 
When dutt and rain at once his coat invade; 
His only coat! where duſt confus'd wlan, 
Roughens the ap, and leaves a miagied Kan! 
To Navy, v. a. hnœppan, Saxon. ] To ec; 
or tecure, WER Ty 
They took him natping in his hed, ry rat 
A wolf took a dog napp ng athis maſter's des * 41 uncn, 
What is ſferioutly related by Belmont, Un uent cbt 
| un rig, 
days time turn the wheat into mice; Wm m0 
ne may guets to have been che phibolaphy. au 051 ber 
of tome houſewife, who had not o carefully 2 there 
wheat, but that the mice could come at it, and les alt 


Shakefjeart. 


Sexy 5 


. 
K 1 
D 


h- Iron 
0 Us » 


Accuitom not thy mouth to ſwearing : neither ute tg 
Eceliliaftic us, xXIII. 9. 


07 / : 
Sal eſpcare, 


+ + - 


NAR FE 


* FE napping» juſt when they had made an end of their To #arrow breaſts he comes all wrap! in gain, 37 


N A T 


out the great. of av | 
chear. Bentley's Sermons. To twelling hearts he ſhines in honour's fire. Sidney. } — 8 . heap of naſty language that Pegs ever was 
| NapTAKING. u. ſ. [nap and take.] Surprize; tcizure on a | 4, Contracted ; ot conſined ſentiments; ungenerous. A nice man, is a man of naſty ideas, 2 
| luden; unexpected oniet, hike that made on men aſleep. Nothing more-thakes any fociety than mean diviſions be- | 2. Obicene; lewd, 7 2 dt. 
a la Naptakings, allaults, ſpoilings, and firings, have in our | tween the ſeveral orders of its members, and their narrozv- | Na'sTILY, ade. from nafty 1 
0 fore-tather's days, between us and France, been very com- hearted repining at each other's gain. Sprat's Sermons. | 1. Dirtily 3 hlthily; nauſcoully. 
en — 1 1 ; Carew. . The greateit underſtanding is zarrow. How much of I ne moſt pernicious inteckion next the plague, is the ſmell 
. NAPE. A. . [Of uncertain etymo os. | inner meer it God and nature 1s there, whereot We never had any idea! of the Jail, when pritoners have been long and cloſe and k 
Au- o come from nap, the hair that grows on iz Junius, with | Eo Greev's Coſmologia, « i, e. . naſiily kept, ! | Bacon's Nat : 7717 n 
| his ulual Greek lagacity, from 141, a hill; perhaps from The hopes of receiving good trom thole whom we gra- | 2. Obſcenely ; grolsly, | ural Hiftory, 
-_ the lame root with Lob.] The joint of the neck behind. tity, wouid produce but a very zarrow and {tinted charity. NA'ST1N ESS. 1. J. from naſty.) | 
1. Turn your eyes towards the naprs of your necks, and 5 | © Smallridge's Sermons. | 1. Dirt; filth, | | 
er make but an interiour ſurvey of your good ſelves. Shakeſp. A ſalamander grows familiar with a ſtranger at firſt tight, . Tins cauſed the ſeditious to remain within heir Natz 
es, Domitian dreamed, the night betore he was flain, that a | and is not fo narrow-ipirited as to obſerve, whether the per- which by reaſon of the naſtineſs of the ae A ation, 
5 lden head was growing out ot the rape of his neck. Bacon. {on ſhe talks to, be in breeches or in petticoats,. Adu. might more fitly be termed a kennel than a — wh 5. 
Mg NAPERY: . fe Lap; [rahan. ] Table-linen. Dict. | Itis with zarrow-ſoul'd people as with norroru-neck'"d | Haughty and huge, as high Dutch bride p. Hiho. 
. N PHEW. 1. J. LAααρœα, Latin. ] An herb. | bottles z the leis they have in them the more noiſe they make Such naſttneſs and to much pride 5 
© of NaPHTHA. u. . (naphtha, 111 in pouring it out. . Swift's Miſcellanies. Are oddly join'd by tate, | | Sabi /r 
4 Naphtha is a very pure, clear, and thin mineral fluid, of | 5, Near; within a ſmall diſtance, . | 2. Obſcenity; groſsneſs of ideas. EG 0 /. 
; J avery pale yellow, with a caſt of brown in it. It is ſoft and | Then Mneſtheus to the head his arrow drove, | Their , their dull obſcene talk and bald 
tue ily to the touch, of a ſharp and unpleaſing talte, and ot a But made a glancing ſhot, and mits'd the dove; cannot but be very nauſeous and offenſive to an ee 4. * 
"ne brick and penetrating {mel z of the bituminous Kind, It Yet mils d 10 Harro, tnat he cut the cord not baulk his own reaſon; out of love to ther. any 2 * 
tal. in extremely ready to take fire, and in places where it is Which faſten d by the foot the flitting bird. Dryden. A divine might have employed his pains to Re outh, 
* trequent, it exhales a vapour that takes fire at the approach | 6, Cloſe; vigilant; attentive. e poſe, than in the najlineſs of Plautus and Ariſtoph — an 
* of any flame, and burns to a great diltance, lometimes tpread- The orb he roam d F | P 3 
ey, ing in an inftant over half a mile or more of ground, and With zarrow tearch z and with inſpection deep NA'TAIL. adj, [1ratal, French; natalis, Latin ] Nati 45 550 
continuing alight a great while. It 1s tound floating on the | . : Conſider'd ev'ry creature, which of all 8 lating to nativity. : Re: . 
| waters of 1prings. It is principally uſed externally in pas Molit opportune might lerves his wiles. Paradiſe Laſt. vince the time of Henry III. princes children took name 
3 ralytick cales, and in pains of the limbs. Hill's Mat. Med. 5 Many malicious ſpies are ſearching into the actions of a | from their 2ε places, as Edward of Carnarvon, TI 3 
Strabo reprelents it as a liquation of bitumen. It twims | great man, who is not always the beit prepared tor 10 #ar- | ot Brotherton, 5 2 87 way 
on the top of the water of wells and ſprings. That tound odo an intpection. | Addyon's Spectator, Ne 265. Propitious ftar! whoſe ſacred Wer pts e 
about Babylon is in ſome ſprings whitiſh, though it be ge- To Na's ROW. v. g. [from the adjective. ] . Prended o'er the monarch's d. | 
nerally black, and differs little from Petroleum. Woodzvard. | 1. Todiminith with ra pet to breadth or widencls., . Thy radiant voyages for ever run. "5 
KA PPINESS. u. . [nappy.] The quality ot having a nap.. In the wall he made narrowed reits, that the beams NaTA'T1ON. 1. J. L natatiꝗ, Latin. ] The act of „ 
NA PKI. ae” trom nab; which etymology 1s oddly ta- | ſhould not be fattened in the walls of the houle. 1 Kings, vi. In progretlive motion, the arms and legs move ſu Sf 
voured by Virgil: Ton/iſque ferunt mantilia villis; naperia, | By reafon of the great continent of Bratilia, the needle } tively, but in natation both together. roco Vul Brroms 5 
Italian.) TORE 2 OE: | defleteth toward the land twelve degrees; but at the Straits | Na THLESS, ada, [ na, f K * lovatidy 


that 15, not the le I; Saxon. ] Never« 


1. Cloaths uſed at table to wipe the hands. natheleſs, nath'leſs, Obtolete, - 


NAY of Magellan, where the land is zarrowed, and the tea.on | theleſs; formed thus, 
By art were weaved napkins, ſhirts, and coats, incon- | the other tide, it varieth about five or fix. Vilgar Errours. 


Math leſs, my brother, fl = 
ſumptible by fire. _ Brown's Vulgar Errours. A government, which by alienating the attcctons, loung Unto this, 3 we will eee . v4 
Fo The lame matter was woven into a ah at Louvain, | - the opinions, and croſſing the interetts of the people, leaves The torrid clime 5 Neuer, 
Sin which was cleanled by being burnt in the hre. Wilkins. | out of its compals the greateſt part of their content, may Smote on bim fore belides, vaulted with fire 
1.21, Napkins, Heliogabalus had of cloth of gold, but they | juſtly be ſaid, inthe ſame degrees it loſes ground, to xarrow Narbe he ſa endur'd, till on the beach In, 
** were moit commonly of linen, or ſoft wool. Arbulhnot. its bottom, © Tepe :s Miſcellames. Ot that inflamed ſea he ſtood, and call'd ARES 
0 1. A handkerchief. Obſolete. This ſenſe is retained in Scot- 2. To contract; to impair in dignity of extent or intiuence, His legions, _ Milton's Paradiſs J. FRE 
* "land. | | 3 . One ſcience is incomparably above all the reſt, where it NA'THMORE. adv. [1:4 the more.) Neves the Ln iſe N. 
Lam glad I have found this 2; | is not by corruption #arrowed into a trade, tor mean or all Yet nathmore by his bold hearty tpeech, wa „ nd 
3 This was her firſt remembrance from the Moor. Shakeſp. ends, and ſecular intereſts; I mean, theology, which con- Could his blood-trozen heart embol net bs CIP wer | 4 
1 NaPLESS. adj. [trom nap.] Wanting nap; threadbare. |} tains the knowledge of God and his creatures. Locke. NATION. . /. nation, Fr. natio, Lat.) A peo e e | —_ 
e i Were he to ſtand for conſul, ne'er would he Iz. To contract in ſentiment or capacity of knowledge. | guiſhed from another people; generally by trie eee 99 
rx Appear in th' market- place, nor on him put Deſuetude does contract and xarrow our faculties, ſo | original, or government.“ | | SAD»... 
Kon The napleſs veiture of humility. Shakeſp. Cortolanus. | that we can apprehend only thole things in which we are It Edward III. had proſpered in his French wars, and 
CY NV. adj. [from zap. Mr. Lye derives it from xafpe, | converſant. __ Code rnment of the Tongue, peopled with Engliſh the towns which he won, as he be zan 
. Saxon, a cup. ] Frothy; ſpumy; trom zap; whence apples | How hard it is to get the mind, zarrowed by a icanty |. at Calais driving out the French, his ſucceſlors holdin 15 | 
and ale are called lamb's wool. | | collection of common ideas, to enlarge itielt to a more co- | fame courle, would have tilled all France with our * 5 | 1 
: : When I my threſher heard, ” 3 Paftoral | Laney re pen 1 : RE _ Locke's Works. | 2 . Aalael * 
8 With nappy beer I to the barn repair d. Gay's Paſtorals. o! ev'ry finiſh'd fon returns to thee! | | _ Anatin properly ſignifies a gre g Wn raw, ny f 
"ou NIRCISS 7: Latin; 0 French. ] A dattodil. Bounded 2 nature, zarrow'd (till by art, --,. |. q-." Nved from a lane blood, bs 2 En = 
Write Nor Narciſſus fair 3 A trifling head, and a contracted heart. Pope's Dunciad.] living under the ſame government. | Jemple EB 4 
3 As o'er the fabled mountain hanging ſtill. _ TLomſon. | 4. To confine; to limit. . 3 Na TIONAL. adj. [ratinal, F rench, from nation.] "TN | x 
5 Nakco Ick. dl. [veguiwy narcotigue, French. ] Producing By admitting too many things at once into one queſtion, | 1. Publick; general; not private; not particular. | 
tor por, or ttupefaCtion.. 5 the mind is dazzled and bewildered; whereas by limitingg _ | They in theirearthly Canaan piace d, 
Pits, - Narcatick includes all that part of the materia medica, and narrowing the queſtion, you take a tuller lurvey ot the Long time ſhall dwell and proſper: but when fing_ 
4. which any way produces fleep, whether called by this name, whole, _ 3 5 Watts's Logick. |, Natwngl interrupt their publick peace. Milton's Pay. Loft. 
hen they or hypnoticks, or opiates. HEE Quincy. Our knowledge is much more narrogred, it we confine duch a xatzonal devotion inſpires men with ſentiments of 
| The ancients eſteemed it narcotick or ſtupefactive, and it | ourſelves to our own ſolitary reaſonings, without much | religious gratitude, and (wells their hearts with joy and ex- 
Len iz to be found in the litt of poiſons by Dioſcorides, Brown, } reading. 3 5 Matis. ultation . _ Addiſon's Freebolder, No 49. | 
3 Nakb. u. /. [nardus, Latin; vigdO-, Greek. ] 1s. In farriery.] A horſe is ſaid to arrow, when he does not The altoniſhing viftories our armies have heen crowned _ =. 
80 1. Spikenard; a kind of ointment. | Eg take ground enough, and does not bear tar enough out to] with, were in lome meaſure the bleſſings returned upon that | 
te lame 2. An odorous ſhrub. I. the one hand or to the other. Farriers Dicdt. national charity which has been to contpicuous. Addiſon. | 
- ame, Smelt o' the bud o the briar,r/ _ { NARROWLY, adv, [from narrow. J 3 | God, in the execution of his judgments, never viſits a peo- | 
nt WHC Or the nard in the fire. Ben. Johnſon's Underaucods. 1. With little breadth or wideneſs; with ſmall diſtance be-] ple with publick and genera calamities, but where their 
Tx He now's come d > ts „ I uns are publick and zatonal too. Roger's Sermons. 
Rs. Into the bliſsful field, thro' groves of myrrh, © | 2. Contractedly; without extent. 5 2: Bigotted to one's own countr ggg. 
| And flow'ring odours, caſſia, zard, and talm. Milton. The church of England is not ſo narrowly calculated, | NATIONALLY. adv. [from national.) With regard to the 
e. bal. Naz. u. ſ. [narrs, Latin.) A noſtriſ not uſed, except as in | that it cannot fall in with any regular ſpectes of gem. nation. 5 | | 
lzabetb, the following paſlage, in affectation. 1 Swift's Sentiments of the Church of England. | The term adulterous chiefly relates to the Jews, who be- 
|; non There is a Machiavelian plot, th 5 3. Cloſely; vigilantly; attentively. 15 | Ing nationally eſpouſed to God by covenant, every fin of 
in a 07 Though every zare oltfact it not. Hudibras, P. i. cant. I. My tellow-ſchoolmatſter | | theirs was in a peculiar manner ſpiritual adultery. South, _ 
M advited NR WAL E. 7. /. A ſpecies of whale. 5 | Doth watch Bianca's ſteps ſo narrowly, Shakeſpeare. NA'TIONALNESS. 7. . [from national.) Reference to the 
ſucen in Thoſe long horns preſerved as precious beauties, are but | It it be narroxvly conſidered, this colour will be repre- people in general, * 7 | wy 
nltodr. the teeth of zaravbales, Brozwn's Vulgar Errours, b. iii.] hended or encountered, by imputing to all excellencics in | NATIVE. adj. [nativus, Latin; natif-we, French. J 
oþbth.14. NaRRABLE, adj. [from narro.] Capable to be told or re-] compoſitions a kind of poverty Bacon. | 1. Produced by nature; natural; not artificial, 
ver of di- lated, 333 ; 5 | For a conſiderable treaſure hid in my vineyard, ſearch She more {weet than any bird on bough, 
Fave been Na'kkaTE, v. a. [narro, Latin.] To relate; to tell: a narrowly when I am gone. II Efirange. | Would oftentimes amongh them bear a part, 
Spectator. word only uſed in Scotland. _ 5 A man's reputation draws eyes upon him that will zar- And ſtrive to paſs, as ſhe could well enough,  _ 
2 pont NARRA'TION. z. f. [ aarratio, Latin; narration, French. ]] rowly inſpett every part of him. Aluaddiſon. Their native mulick by her ſkilful art. Balg Queen. 
s; name Account; relation; hiſtory. 8 4. Nearly; within a little. e This doctrine doth not enter by the ear, 5 
+ the lune He did doubt of the truth of that narration. Abbot. | Some private veſſels took one of the Aquapulca ſhi s, and But of itſelt is native in the breaſt. Dawies, 
long lit, They that defire to look into the narrations of the ſtory, | very narrowly milled of the other. Witt. | 2. Natural; ſuch as is according to nature. 5 
C for the variety of the matter we have been careful might | 5. Avariciouſly ; ſparingly. ET | Themembers retired to their homes, re- aſſume the native 
nous 1 have profit. | 2 Mac. ii. 24. A'RROWNESS. 2. /. [trom narrow.) 5 | ſedateneſs of their temper, Swifts 
Homer introduces the beſt inſtructions, in the midſt of the | x, Want of breadth or wideneſs. 5 # 3. Conferred by birth, _ Es 
+: another. plainett narrations. | Notes on the Odyſſey. In our Gothick cathedrals, the narrowneſs of the arch But ours is a privilege ancient and native, | 
ke out the Nakar VE. adj. {narratif-ve, French, from aarro, Lat.] | makes it riſe in height, or run out in length. Addiſ. on Italy. | Hangs not on an ordinance, or power legiſlative 5 
ſale in de 1. Relating; giving an account. 5 2. Want of extent; want of comprehenſion | And hr lt, 'tis to ſpeak whatever we pleale. enbam. 
ort, b. A. Phe words of all judicial acts are written zarratively, That prince, who ſhould be ſo wiſe and godlike, as by | 4. Relating to the birth; pertaining to the time or place of birth. 
te fer them unleſs it be in ſentences diſpoſitive and enacting; therefore | eſtahliſhed laws of 3 to ſecure protection and encou- If theſe men have defeated the law, and outrun native 
TREE credit ought to be given to theſe acts, though the words be | ragement to the honeſt induſtry of mankind, againſt the op- | puniſhment; though they can outitrip men, they have no 
fakes; bt narrative,” ; | Ayliffe's Parergon. | preſſion of power, and narrowneſs of party, will quickly be | wings to fly from God. | Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
; Specta'! . Storytelling; apt to relate things paſt, © | 1 too hard for his neighbours. Locle sor. Man) of our bodies ſhall, no doubt, % 2 hx 
Dy Age, as Davenant ſays, is always narrative. Dryden. | 3. Confined ſtate z contractedneſs. ga Find native graves. - Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
The poor, the rich, the valiant, and the ſage, | Ihe moſt learned and ingenious ſociety in Europe, con- | 5, Original; natural. REITs „„ 
tu, waz „And boaſting youth, am zarrative old age. Pope. feſs the zarroauneſs of human attainments. Glanw. Scepſ. | Have Inow ſeen death? Is this the way 
ff 4 2p i SARRATIVE. z. /. A relation; an account; a ſtory. | Cheap vulgar arts, whoſe e affords 1 mult return to aative duſt? O fight = 5 
420% be In the inttructions I here give to others, concerning what No flight for thoughts, but poorly ſticks at words. Denh. | n Of terror, foul, and ugly to behold ! Milton's Par. Left. 
- ty thoulddo, takea zarrativeof what you have done. The Latin, a molt ſevere and compendious language, of- NATIVE. 1. /. 


bakeſpeart CEN South's Sermons. | tenexpreſles that in one word, which either the barbarity or | 1, One born in any places ori inal inhabitant, 
: * Cynthio was much taken with my narrative. Tatler, | the narrowneſs of modern tongues cannot ſupply in more. accuſation, 
| | | 


Fay \TIVELY. adv, [from narrative.] By way of rela- Dryden. All cauſe unborn, could never be the native 


on 5 
rug, p ts 


— — — — 


odr th» . | | . Meanneſs ; poverty. a | Ot our ſo frank donation, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus 

Mes Fate The words of all judicial ads are written narratively, ' It God l Gethes for this paſſage, by taking off thy load, Make no extirpation of the natives, on pro * 

. 5 ralels it be in ſentences wherein ditpotitive and enacting] and emptying thy bags, and ſo ſuit the narrowneſs of thy | planting religion, God ſurely will no way be pleaſed with 4 
terms awe made ue fl. Ayliffe's Parergon. fortune to the narrowneſs of the way thou art to paſs, is] fuch ſacrifices, Bacon's Advice to Villiers. fy 
SBRA'TOR, . /. [rarraterr, French; from zarro, Latin.] | there any thing but mercy in all this? South's Sermons. Pully, the humble muſhroom ſcarcely known, a 4 | 

. A teller; a relater, | | 5. Want of capacity. | _ : Ihe lowly native of a country town, =Dryden's Juv. ji 

u. He. Cont.der wacther the 2arrat5r be honeſt and faithful, as Another diſpoſition in men, which makes them improper There ſtood a monument to Tacitus the hiſtorian, to the l 

> com mol ell as kilful; whether he hath no peculiar gain or profit. | for philoſophical contemplations, is not ſo much from the | emperors Tacitus and Florianus, all nativer of the place. [| 

c aten. I bellering or reporting! 's Logick | W f their ſpirit and underſtanding, as becaule Addiſon on Italy. {| 

late ea, 7 Kein or reporting it. ; atts s Legit. narrow neſs ot their pu 1e Th Offspri {| 

„ 2 Lind ot kl x. S. 4. {from zarro, Latin. ] To relate; to give they will not take time to extend them. BPurnet's Theory. 2, spring. — a . f 

den er a 8 a dd ee at! 5 15 — nen ö 

lee. Bart, ever 727773” {my friends or pity'd is miſhap that zas remedy, | 2 5 3 6 | 

; Ot whom he :8 chief, with all the ſize that verity But ſoarn'd been deeds of fond foolery. Spenſer. | NA'TIVITY. 2. /. [nativite, French.] þ 
kay ould without lapling tufter, Shakeſpeare. | NA'SAL. adj. I naſus, Latin.) Belonging to the noſe. |} 1. NG os unto 5 BE 8 25 | 

| : 11 ROW. adi. een Saxon from min, near.” To pronounce the zaſals, and fome of the vowels ſpiri- Conc! uding ever with a nkſgiving for the nativity of 

1.8 Jot broad or wide, having but a ſmall diltance from fide to | tally, the throat is brought to labour, and it makes a gut- | out Saviour, in whole birth the births of all are only bleſſed. | 

o be 470%? : tural pronunciation. Holder s Elements of Speech. _ | g Bacon. | 

| : Edward from Belgia, When the diſcharge leſſens, paſs a imall pro%c through | 2, Time, place, or manner of birth. i 

arab Pol Hath paſs'din ſafety thro' the narrow ſeas. Shakeſpeare. | the naſal duct into the noſe every time it is dreſt, in order to My huſband, and my children both, | | 

Lug = he angel ſtood in a arrow place, where was no way] dilate it a little. | Sharp's Surgery. | And you the calenders of their nattvity, 

t toul vhs fürn either to the right hand or to the left. Numb. ii. 26. | NA'SICORNOUS. adj. [naſus and cornu.] Having the horn Go to a goſlip's feaſt. Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours. þ 

1 twenty "2arrow-bottom'd ditch cattle cannot turn themſelves. | on the nole. . _ They ſay there is divinity in odd numbers, either in na- 

r confvktbe 1 8 Mortimer 's Huſbandry. Some unicorns are among inſets; as thoſe four kinds | vit, chance, or death. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 

intomat en mill; of no great extent of na/icornous beetles deſcribed by Muffetus. Yulgar Err. When I vow, I weep; and vows ſo born, 

corered bel "rom this 2 Ay 2 ls f af German, wet. ] 4 In their xativity all truth appears. Shakeſpeare. 

coreſes ©”; cl arroau time of geſtation may enſue a ſmall- | NA'ST'Y. adj. [naft, nat, German, Thy birth and UW. 

id were ters zem ile exelufionz but this interreth no informity. Brown. | 1. Dirty ; filthy; tordid ; nauſeous; polluted. _ Thy birth and thy zativity is of Canaan, Exel. xvi. 3. 

ben ' **Wetous; avaricious, Sir Thomas More, in his anſwer to Luther, has thrown } 3, State or place of being pr 1 Thef 


Theſe, in their dark nativity, the deep g 
- _ Shall yield us, pregnant with Infernal flame. Millon. 
NATURAL. adj. [naturel, French, from nature.] 
1. Produced or effected by nature. 
There is no natural motion of any particular heavy body, 
which is perpetual, yet it is poſſible from them to contrive 
ſuch an artificial revolution as ſhall conſtantly be the cauſe 
of itſelf. 55 | Wilkins's Dedalus. 
*, IIlegitimate. | 
This would turn the vein of that we call natural, to that 
of legal propagation 5 which has ever been ge as 
the other has been disfavoured by all inſtitutions. Temple, 
3. Beſtowed by nature. Then 
If there be any difference in natural parts, it ſhould ſeem 
that the advantage lies on the ſide of children born from 
noble and wealthy parents. 5 Sabt. 
4. Not forced; not farfetched; dictated by nature. 
I will now deliver a few of the propereſt and aaturaleſt 
conliderations that belong to this piece. Watton's Arch. 
5. Conſonant to natural notions, | | 
Such unnatural connections become, by cuſtom, as na- 
tural to the mind as ſun and lighe: fire and warmth go to- 
ether, and to ſeem to carry with them us natural an evi- 
Ss as ſelf- evident truths themſelves, Lacke. 
6. Tender; affectionate by nature. 
| To lcave his wite, to leave his babes, | 
He wants the nat'ral touch. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
7. Unaffected; according to truth and reality. | 
What can be more natural than the circumſtances in the 
behaviour of thoſe women who had loſt their huſbands on 
this fatal day. . 7 
8. Oppoſed to violent; as, a natural death. 
NarTURAL. A. /. [from nature.] 


1. An idiot; one whom nature debars from underſtanding; a |. ; ; 
| This cannot be allowed, except we impute that unto the 


fool. | 
That a monſter ſhould he ſuch a natural. Shakeſpeare. 
Take the thoughts of one out of that narrow compals he 
has been all his lite confined to, you will find him no more 
capable of reaſoning than a perfect zatural, Locke. 
2. Native; original inhabitant, 


The inhabitants and xaturals of the place, ſhould be in a | 
Abbot's Deſcription of the World. | 


{tate of treemen. 
Oppreſſion, in many places, wears the robes of juſtice, 
which domineering over the xat#rals may not ſpare ſtrangers, 
unt ſtrangers will not endure it. Raleigh's Ejays. 

4. Gift of nature; nature; quality. . 
The wretcheder are the contemners of all helps; ſuch as 
preſuming on their own xaturals, deride diligence, and mock 
at terms when they underitand not things. Ben. Jobnſon. 
To conſider them in their pure zaturals, the earl's intel- 
lectual faculties were his ſtronger part, and the duke, his 
practical, V 5 Mon 
Na'"TURALIST. 7. /. {from natural.] A ſtudent in phylicks, 
or natural philoſophy. CPL J 
Admtrable ws wherewith Galen, tho' a mere na- 
| turalit, was ſo taken, that he could not but ug the 
honour of a hymn to the wiſe Creator, 8 lore. 
It is not credible, that the natural} could be deceived in 
his account of a place that lay in the neighbourhood of 
„ . | 
_ NaTURAL17A'TION. 2. . [from xaturalixe.] 
invetting aliens with the privileges of native ſubjects. 
I “Ihe Spartans were nice in point of zaturalization ; where- 
by, while they kept their compals, they ſtood firm; but 
hen they did ſpread, they became a windfal, Bacon. 
_. Encouragement may be given to any merchants that ſhall 


come over and turn a certain ſtock of their own, as natura-.| 
| dization, and freedom from cuſtoms the two firſt years. Temp. | 


Enemies, by taking advantage of the general zaturalixa- 
tion act, invited over foreigners of all religions. Swift. 
To NA'TURALIZE. v. a. [from natural. 
1. To adopt into a community; to invelt with the privileges 
of native ſubjects. . | 


The great lords informed the king, that the Iriſh might 


not be naturalized without damage to themſelves or the 
crown. we Ne. SO 
2. To make natural; to make eaſy like things natural, 


He riſes freſh to his hammer and anvil; cuſtom has za- | 
South's Sermons. | © 


| tural:;zed his labour to him. | 
NATURALLY. adv. [from natural.) _ 
1. According to the power or impulſes of unaſſiſted nature. 
Our ſovereign good is 98 naturally ; God, the author 


of that natural delire, hath appointed natural means whereby | 


to fulfil it; but man having utterly diſabled his nature unto 
thele means, hath had other revealed, and hath received 
from Heaven a law to teach him, how that which is deſired 

_ naturally, mult now ſupernaturally be attained. 
If ſeme be not certain in the reports it makes of things to 


the mind, there can be zaturally no tuch thing as certainty 


or knowledge. | South's Sermons. 
2. Acccording to nature; without affectation. 
8 That part 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform'd. Shakeſpeare. 
This anſwers fitly and zaturally to the place of the abyſs 
before the deluge, incloſed within the vault of the earth. 
| „ Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
The thoughts are to be meaſured only by their propriety; 
that is, as they flow more or lets naturally from the perſons 
and occations, h | Dryden. 
3. Spontaneoully, xp | | 
"NATURALNESS. 2. ſ. [from natural. ] | 
1. The itate of being given or produced by nature. 


The zaturalnejs of a deſire, is the cauſe that the ſatisfac- 


tion of it is plealure, and pleaſure importunes the will; and 
that which importunes the will, puts a difficulty on the will 

._ refulting or torbearing it, South's Sermons. 
2. Contormity to truth and reality; not affeRation. 
lle muit underſtand what is contained in the temperament 
of the eyes, in the xaturalneſs of the evebrows. Dryden. 
Horace tpeaks ot theſe parts in an ode that may be reckon- 

ed ainc1g the tineſt tor the zaturalneſs of the ought, and 
the beauty of the expreſſhon, _ I 
NATURE. . /. [natura, Latin; nature, French.] 


1. An imaginary being ſuppoſed to preſide over the material | 


and animal world, 

Thou, nature, art my goddeſs ; to thy law 
My ſervices are bound. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
When it was faid to Anaxagoras, Ihe Athenians have 

condemned you to die; he ſaid again, And nature them. Bacon, 

Let the poitihon xature mount, and let | 


The couchman art be ſet. Convley, 

| Hcav'n beltows 

At home all riches that wile nature needs. Covoley. 
Simple xature to his hope has giv'n, 

Beyond the cluud-topt hill an humbler heav'n. Pope. 


2. The native ſtate or properties of any thing, by which it is 
ditcriminated from others. 
Between the animal and rational province, ſome animals 
have a dark retemblance of the influxes of reaſon : ſo be- 
tween the corporeal and intellectual world, there is man 
participating much of both zatures. Hale's Origin of Mank. 
5. The conititution of an animated body, | 
Nature, as it grows again tow'rd earth, 
Is faſhion'd for the journcy, dull and heavy. Shakeſp. 
We're not ourtelves, 
When zature, being oppreit, commands the mind 


e Alen 


Wotton. | 


Addiſon on Italy. 
he act off 


Davies on Ireland. 


Hooker. 


Addiſon, : 


4. biene of mind; temper. 


5 


6 


| NaTU'RITY. 2. /. [from nature.] The ſtate of being pro- 


) 


7. Natural affection, oxgeverence ; native ſenſations. 


And ſtain the ſacred womb where once he lay? Pope. 
8. The ſtate or operation of the material world, 
He binding zature talt in fate, 
Left conicience free and will. Pope. 


9. Sort; ſpecies. Wy 
10. Sentiments or images adapted to nature, or conformable 
11. Phyſics; the ſcience which teaches the qualities of things. 


NAa'vaLl. adj. {| naval, French; navalis, Latin. ] 


2. Belonging to ſhips. 


| NA'UGUTY. adi. [ 


NAV 


JT 


othing could have ſubdu'd nature - 
To fucha lowneſs but his unkind daughters 
A credulous father, and a brother noble, - 
Whoſe nature is ſo far from doing harms, 
That he ſuſpe&ts none; on whole tooliſh honeſty 
My practices ride eaſy. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Ihe regular courſe of things. „ | 
My end 
Was wrought by zature, not by vile offence. 
+ The compals of natural exiſtence. | | 
If their dam may be judge, the young apes are the moſt 
beautiful things in nature. | Glanville, | 


Shakeſþ. 


Have we not ſcen Oe 
The murd'ring ſon aſcend his parent's bed, 
'Thro' violated zature force his way, 


A diſpute of this aalure cauſed miſchief in abundance be- 
twixt a king andan archbiſhop. Dryden. 


to truth and reality. 5 8 
Only #ature can pleaſe thoſe taſtes which are unpreſisdiced 

and refined. ä Addijon, 
Nature and Homer were he found the ſame. Pope. 


/ature and nature's laws lay hid in night, 
God ſaid, Let Newton be, and all was light. Pope. 


duced by nature. A word not uſed, 
firſt cauſe which we impole not on the ſecond z or what we | 
deny unto nature we impute unto naturity. V. 5 Errours. 


1. Conſiſting ot ſhips, 
PLD 8 on the main, | 
Our zaval army had beſieged Spain; % 
They that the whole world's monarchy deſign'd, 
Axe to their ports by our bold fleet confin'd; Waller. 
As our high veliels paſs their watry way, —_ | 
Let all the zawval wack! due homage pay. Prior. 
Matters of ſuch numbers of ſtrong and valiant men, as 
well as of all the zawal ftores that furniſh the world. Temple. 
NAVE. u. ſ. [nap, Saxon.] | REY: 
1. The middle part of the wheel in which the axle moves. 
Out, out, thou {trumpet fortune! all you gods 
In general ſynod take away her pow'rz _ | 
Break all the ſpokes and tellies trom her wheel, 
And bow] the round zave down the hill of hcav'n, 
As low as to the fiends. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
In the wheels of waggons the hollows of the zaves, by 
their ſwift rotations on the ends of the axle-trees, produce 
a heat ſometimes ſo intenſe as to {et them on fire. Ray. 
2. [From avis, nave, old French. ] The middle part of the 


church diſtinet from the aifles or wings. 


| Azlife's Parer gon. 
NA'VEL. u. /. [napela, navela, Saxon. I 
1. The point in the middle of the belly, by which embryos 
communicate with the parent. „ | 
The ule of the zawel is to continue the infant unto the 
mother, and by the veſſels thereof to convey its aliments. 
| N Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. 
As children, while within the womb they live, 1 
Feed by the navel: here they feed not ſo. Dawies, 
here is a ſuperintending Providence, that ſome animals 
will hunt for the teat before they are quite gotten out of the 
ſecundines and parted from the zavel/lring. Derbam. 
2. The middle; the interiour part. e 
5 Being preſt to the war, 


I». 
5 Even when the zawvel of the ſtate was touch'd, | 


Within the zavel of this hideous wood, 
Immur'd in cypreſs ſhades, a ſorcerer dwells, 
Na'vELGALL. 2. . | | 

Nawelgall is a bruiſe on the top of the chine of the back, 
behind the ſaddle, right againſt the navel, occationed either 
by the ſaddle being ſplit behind, or the ſtuffing being want-. 
ing, or Wy the crupper buckle fitting down in that place, or 
ſome hard weight or knobs lying directly behind the ade 
Na'VELWORT. 7. / | £6 1 

It hath the appearance of houſcleek ; from which it differs 

only in having an oblong tubulous flower of one leaf, di- 

vided at the top into five parts. This plant is uſed in me- 
dicine, and grows wild upon old walls. 
Na'vew. . /. [napus. Latin; navet, naveau, French. 
It agrees in moltrelpects with the turnep; but has a leſſer 
root, and ſomewhat warmer in taſte, The ſpecies are three. 


: Milton . 


much cultivated, it being t 


e cole ſeed from which they 
draw the oil. | 


Millar. 


not ny ron Bad; corrupt; worthlels. 
With them t : 
naught and things indifferent in the church ot Rome, we are 


yet at controverſy about the manner of removin 


Ro 8 5 . der, 
hy ſiſter's zaught : Oh, Regan! ſhe hath tied 
Sharp-tooth'd unkindneſs like a vulture here. SHH. 
NavuGur. . /. Nothing. This is commonly, though impro- 
perly, written zought. See AUGHT and OUGUT. 

nt Be you contented _ 
To have a ſon let your decrees at naught, _ ; 
1o pluck down juitice from vour awful bench, Shakeſp. 
NA'UGHTILY. adv. [from naughty.) Wickedly ; ths ay 
NA'VUGHTINESS. 2. . [from naughty.] Wickedneſs; bad- 
neſs. Slight wickedneſs or perverſeneſs, as of children. 


and methinks the accuſing his traps might in ſome manner 
excuſe my fault, which certainly I loth to do. Sid, b. ii, 
See NAUGHT.] | 
1. Bad; wicked; corrupt. | 1 
A prince of great courage and beauty, but foſtered up in 
blood by his zaughty father. Sidney, b. ii. 
1 Theile r comm nanmoonee 
Put bars between the owners and their rights. Shakeſp. 
How far that little candle throws his beams! 


So ſhines a good deed in a naughty world. Shake. 
2. It is now leldom uſed but in ludicrous cenfure, | 
It gentle {lumbers on thy temples creep, 
But naughty man, thou doſt not nican to fleep, 
Dryden. 


Betake thee to thy bed, 
Nav1icui ak. adj, 1 Lat. nawiculaire, Fr.] In 
anatomy, the third bone in cach toot that lies between the 
aſtragalus and offa cunciformia, _ Diddl. 
NA'VIGABLE. 4.0. [uavigable, Fr. navigabilis, Lat.] Ca- 
pable of being paſſed by ſhips or boats, 
The firſt-peopled cities were all founded upon theſe na. 
vigable rivers, or their branches, by which the one miglit 
give ſuccour to the other. Ralzigh's Hiſt. of the World. 


NAviGaA'TION, 2. / L navigation, Fr. from 


| NAU'LAGE. 2. LHanlum, Lat.] The freight of paſſe; 


It comprehends the zave or body of the church, together | 
| with the chancel. | 


5 8 would not thread the gates. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. | 


Millar. 


In the iſle of Ely the third ſpecies, which is wild, is very 


NAUGHT. adi. (onde; naphihx, Saxon ; that is, ne aught, 
at are able to put a difference between things 


that which! 
ookey, b. iv. 


No remembrance of zaughtineſs delights but mine own ; | 


NA'VIGABLENESS. . ſ. [from navigable. f 
paſled in veflels. ht : Capreity tobe 
Stakeſp. j To NA'VIGATE. v. #. [navigo, Lat. 
to pats by water. 

he Phaenicians z@vigated to the extremities of | 


naViger, Fr.] Total: 
1 


tern ocean, Arbuthact c om 


To NA vVIOGAT E. v. a. To pais by ſhips or boats, 


Druſus, the father of the Emperor Claudius, was the 
who zavigated the northern ocean. Arbuthng gn a 


b uk 
vir 
| / 5 navigate. 
1. The act or practice of paſſing by water. ah, 
Our ſipping for number, ſtrength, mariners, pilots 
ail things that appertain to navigation, is as great as Pg 
| | | T, 
Bacen, 


The loadſtone is that great help to navigation, J, 
. D 


Rude as their ſhips, was zavbigation tien 
No uſeful compaſs or meridian known ; * 
Coaiting, they kept the land within their ken 
And knew no north but when the pole{tar ſlows Dry. 
When Pliny names the Poœni as inventors cf ec os 
it muit be underitood of the Phœnicians, from A es, 
Carthaginians are deſcended. aArbuthnat fag 1 
2. Veſſels of navigation. | Youu 
Tho you untie the w ns, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches, tho' the yeſty waves 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up. 
NA vIGATOR. x. /. [zavigateur, Fr.irom a 
lcamen; traveller by water, 
By the ſounding of »awigators, that fea is not three bu 
dred and ſixty foot deep. TED 
The rules of zavigators mult often fail. T 
: The contrivance may ſeem ditficult, becauſe thei, * val 
rine navigators will want winds, tides, and the ficht of Pl 
heavens. | | Millius's Maib, Mc. 
This terreſtrial globe, which before was Xs 
ſpeculation, has fince been ſurrounded by 
many 2aVigators. 


Shak, Mac! <4 


ai 


TISAH, J Saller 3 


rere. 


only a globe in 
the bol nel er 
Tompls, 
cls {Mt 


a ſhip. | | | 
Nau'm ACHY.7, . (naumachie, Fr. naurnuchia, Lat.] \mock 
To NAU'SEATE. v. n. [from nauſin, Litin,} Te grow 
{queamiſh ; to turn away with ditgüit. „ 

Don't over-fatigue the ſpirits, leit the mind be ſcizec with 
a laſſitude, and nauſeate, and grow tired ct a particular lu, 
ject before you have finiſhed it. Warrs's Imp. of the Alia. 
To NAU'SEATE. V. a. F 2 : 
1. To loath; to reject with diſguſt. 


| While we fingle out ſeveral diſhes, and reie$ others, e 


ſelection ſeems arbitrary; for many are crica up in une ng. 
which are decryed and zazſeated in another. f Es, 
Old age, with ſilent Pace, comes creepin on, 
Naujeates the praiſe, which in her youth the won, 
And hates the mute by which ſhe was undons, Ode 
Thoſe heads, as ſtomachs, are not ture the belt, 
Which zau/eate all, and nothing can digelt, Pt. 
2. Jo ſtrike with diſguft. 
He let go his hold and turned from her, as if he wes 
_ naujeated, then gave her a laih with his tail. Vet. 
Nau'SEOUS. adj. [from naujea, Latin; naaſee, Fr.] Lad. 
ſome; dilguttkul; regarded with abhorrece. 
Thoſc trifles wherein children take delight, 
Grow aauſtous to the young man's appetite, 
Aud from thoſe gaietics our youth reguires 
To exerciſe their minds, our age retires... Dex bar. 
Food of a wholclome juice is pleatant to the talte aud 
agreeable to the ſtomach, till hunger and thirſt be well ap- 
peaſed, and then it begins to be leis pleaſant, and at lat 
even zauſeous and loathiome, _ Ry. 
Old thread-bare phraſes will often make you go out f 
your way to find and apply them, aud are /dujceus te 13 
tional hearers.-- ff: Rep Sauiths 
 Nav'sEOUSLY. adv. [from nauſetus.] Loathlomely ; di- 
. gultulty. | | | 
This, though cunningly concealed, as well knowing tow 
nauſcouſſy that drug would go down in alawtul monatcayy 
which was preſcribed for a rebellious commonwealth, vi 


they always kept in reſerve. Lies. 
| Their ſatire's praiſe 3 _ „ 
So nauſcouſly and ſo unlike they paint. CarH Din. 


Navu'sEOUSNESS. 2. /. (from naufecus.] Loathlomew!; 
quality of raiſing diſguſt. | EE. 
The nauſecujneſs of ſuch company diſguts a realonave 
man, when he tees he can hardly approach greatnels but 4 
a moated caltle ; he mult firit pals through the mud and th 
with which it is encompaſſed, Dryden's Aurengewit. 
n Nach. Laauticus, Lat.] Pertaining to falle. 


le clegantly ſhewed by whom he was drawn, which de. 
painted the zautical compaſs with aut magnets, ai 2 wy 
5 3; " | | ; G. 
NAUTILUS. n.f. [Latin ; nautile, Fr.] A ſhell fi furm de 
with ſomething analogous to oars and a fl, 
Learn of the little zauti{us to fail, 3 
Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale. 7 8 
Na'vy. u. ſ. [from navis, Lat.] An allembly of ſhips, cli 
monly ſhips of war a fleet. = ; 2 
On the weſtern coaſt rideth a puiſſant yavy. Shore foare 
Levy money, and return the tame to the treated 
nau tor his majeſty's uſe. Clarus. 
| The narrow ſeas can ſcarce their na4'; bear, 
Or erouded veſſels can their foldicrs hold. a. 
Nay. adv. da, Saxon, or ze Gze.] 
1. No; an adverb of negation. | 
Diſputes in wrangling ſpend the day, 2 
Whilſt one ſays only Vea, and t'other Aar. Denlun. 
2. Not only to but more. A word of amplification. | ha 
A good man always profits by his endeavou”, bee 
he is abſent; zay, hes dead, by his exan plc and men e 
ſo good authors in their ſtile, Ben. Fobnyon S1900S, 
Fs is then the allay of Ovid's writings, Wy 
ficiently recompenſed by his other excclivncles 5 ny? | 
very fault is not withbut its beauties z ter tue 5511 
centor cannot but be ple ged. al but 
If a fon ſhould ſtrike his father, not oniy the re un 
his whole family would be rœoted out, a. te n , 
of the place where he lived, would be puto che det 
the place itſelf would be razed. Acddiſ7tt 5 Speci6t91 
3. Word of refuſal. | 
They have beaten us openly uncondemned, ber mut 
mans, and have caſt us into priton; ant now ev 1 elres 
us out privily ? zay verily ; but let them come. . r. 
nd fetch us out. 1 1 bet 
The fox made ſeveral excuſes, but the ſtork u 
be ſald 2ay ; fo that at laſt he pzemite 
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being Re. 


[ 
| d him to come. , zi. 
L E/irarg*, £08 3 

He that will not when he may, pur. 
When he would he ſhall have ray. 
Na'YwWORD. u. f. [nay anl wvord.] 
1. The tide of denial; the ſaying nay. 
Feu would believe my ſaying, 
Howe'er you lean to th zapavord. 5.6 
2. A proverbial reproach; a bye word. I make bim 
If I do not gull him into a rata, wo vorget 
common recreation, do not think I hass 


4. J. Wins 7 


Almighty Jove ſurveys 


Io ſulfac with the body. Shaleſteare's King Lear. 


| 


Earth, air, and ſhores, and natigabi; ſeas. 


Dry din. 


\ e Ve. 
mraight in my bed. Sh. edi 4 Tul. 


3. A watchword, Not in uſe, 1 
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ay. 
NAR. rep. Lren, Saxon; naer, Dutch and Scottiſh. ] At 


| have ſpoke with her; and we have a nayaubrd how to 
know one another. I come to her in white, and cry mum; 
the cries budget; and by that we know one another. Shak. 
„ ade}, { SAXON» This particle was formerly of very trequent 
le © both ſingly and by contraction iu compound words, as, 
| per fo ne rb or <viil not; nas tor ne bas or has not ; is 
be ne 4s, or ig net.] Neither; and not. 
"His warlike ſhield all cover'd cloſely was, 
Ne might of mortal eye be ever ſeen, : 

Not made of iteel, nor of enduring braſs, Fairy Queen 
Wear. E. J. [nefr, Iflandick.] A fiit. It is retained in Scot- 
und; and in tne plural zenves. : ; | 
Give me thy ae, Monheur Muſtardſeed. & hake peare. 
„ Neal Ve 4. Loncian, Saxon; to kindle, ] To temper 
en adual and regulated heat. ; . 
be workmen let it cool by degrees in ſuch relentings of 
6:5, as they call their nealing heats ; leſt it thould thiver in 
2 85 by a violent ſuccceding ot air in the room of fire. 
= Digby on Bcdies. 

This did 54 1h for want of the glaſſes being graduaily 
oled or necled. Pople. 
ws — ile, engrave, or punch upon your ſteel, neal it hit, 
becaule it will make it toter, and contequently work eater, 
The common way is to give it a blood-1ed heat in the fire, 
men let it cool of itielt. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciyjes. 

. Neal b. u. Lo be tempered inare, IE 

Reduction is chicky effected by fire, wherein if they ſtand ; 

and cal, the impertect metals vapour away. Bacon. 


NI AP. ali. {neppiod, Saxon; nprizg, poor. ] Low; decre— 
Cent. Uſed uniy of the tive, and tueretore tomettmes uted 


Gbtantively. | EE TEM! 
| The mother of waters, the great deep, hath loſt nothingot 
per ancient bounds. Her motion of ebbing and flowing, of 
high: {prings and dead caps, are as conttant as the changes | 
uf the moon. | Hakexvell on Providence. 
How doth the ſea conſtantly obterve its ebvs and flows, 
its ſprings and zcap-tides, and ſtill retain its jaltnets, focon- 
venent for the maintenance of its inhabitants. 


no great dittance trom z clole to; nigh, 
: I have heard thee tay, 1 5 
No grief did er come to net thy heart. : 
. when thy lady and thy true love died. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou thought'ſt to help me, and ſuch thanks 1 give, 
As one rear death to thole that wiſh him live. Shakefp. 
With blood the dear alliance ſhall be bought, 
And both the people zear deſtruction brought. Dryden. 
To the warlike ſteed thy ſtudies bend. 
| Near Pita's flood the rapid wheels to guide. Dryder's Virg. 
This child was very rear being excluded out of the ſpecies 
ck man, barely by his ſhape. 
Niak ad. OT | | 
1. Almolt. 3 3 33 | 
2, At hand; not far off. Unleſs it be rather in this ſenſe an 
achedtive. 5 SE 5 5 
Thou art near in their mouth, and far from their reins. 
| | | er, ü. 
He ferv'd great Hector, and was ever zear, . 
Not with his trumpet only, but his ſpear. Dryden's Zn. 
3. Within a little, | 2 8 8 
delt- pleaſing und humourous minds are ſo ſenſible of every 
reſtraint, as they will go near to think their girdles and gu- 
ters to be bonds and ſhackles. Bacan's Eays, Ne 8. 
This eagle thall go zear, one time or other, to take you 
tor a hare. 5 LEſtrauge, Fable 107. 
He that paid a buſhel of wheat per acre, would pay now 


about twenty-five pounds per annum; which woul, 1 ar To 
| acke. | 


about the yearly value ct the land. Locke 
The Cattilian would rather have died in flavery himſelf, 
than paid ſuch a ſum as he found would go ear to ruin him. 
TEES: „55 Addiſon's Spectator. 

Near. adj. 5 


1. Not diſtant. [Sometimes it is doubtful whether ear be 
an adjective or adverb.] | OY, i 
This city is near to tice unto Sen. xix. 20. 
The will, free from the determination of ſuch defires, is 
left to the purſuit of zearer ſutisfactions. 
Atter he has continued his doubling in his thoughts, and 
enlarged his idea as much as he pleaſes, he is not one jot 
azarer the end of ſuch addition than at firſt ſetting out. 
1 Locke. 
1. Aiyanced towards the end of an enterprize or diſquiſition. 
Unlels they add ſomewhat elle to define more certainly 
what ceremonics thall ſtand for beſt, in ſuch fort that af | 
churches in the world ſhall know them to be the beit, and fo 
know them that there may not remain any quettion about 
tay poiut; we are not a whit the zearer for that they have 
ditherto laid. Hooker, b. iv. § 13. 
3. Cloiez not rombling; obſervant of ſtile or manner ot the 


tung copied. 


Hannibal Caro's, in the Italian, is the zeareft, the moſt 


poctical, and the molt ſonorous of any tranſlation of the 


Eneid. Vet though he takes the advantage of blank verſe, 


he commonly allows two lines for one in Virgil, and does 

dot ways hit his ſenſe. | | Dryden. 

5. Clolely related. | | | 
It one thall approach to any that is near of kin to him. 


Intimate; familiar; admitted to confidence. 
- It 1 ad a tut to Matter Shallow, I would humour his 
PUN mne imputation of being zear their maſter, 
. Touching ; preſing; affecting; dear. 
„er minute or nie being thrultts h 
Agamit my gear. f of life. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
„He couldncver judge that it was better to be deceived than 
„ p. a matter of ſo great and zear concernment. Locke. 
mom ons, incliumg to covetouſneſs; as, a hear man. 
ran Hani. Cloſely; without acting or waiting at a diſtance. 
Che entering near band into the manner oft performance 


of that inns, |. 1 : : . | 
om wich is under deliberation, hath overturned the. 


x Fits ot the poſſibility or impollibility. Bacon's Holy War. 
1. 4 LY. adv, [trom near.) 
no great diſtance ; not remotely. | 
2 5 are the enemies of the prieſthood: they are diligent 
Lier ve whatever may nearly or remotely blemiſh it. 
2. Clos : | Atterbury. 
vey; prefiingly, 


: *arl; it now concerns us, to be ſure 
our omnipotence. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. v. 


1 . . . | trom near. 
1. Gee not remotenets z 15 roach. ö 
Cannanite; — n of zearrneſs, torbade them to be like the 
Fine and Joy -gyptian. Hooker, b. iv. $6. 
Lrols with 4 G cate ſculptures be helped with zearneſs, and 
Netw P ultance; which was well ſeen in the controverſy 
en Phidias and Alcmenes about the ſtatue of Venus. 


bh . 3 cher 
u which — rule is to be guided by the zearneſs, or diſtance 
. Allian Ae Tepetitions are placed in the original. Pope. 
ence of blood or affection. | 
netber thei 


2. A cow or WT” 


oc le. N 
5 NE ATL. adj. [from eat. ] 
| 1. Elegantly, but without dignity; ſprucely. 


2. Cleanlily. 


2. [In Scotland.] The bill of a bird. 


NEBULA. u. /. [Lat. ] It is applied to appearances, like a 


Lecte. | 


Lew. xvili. 6. 


Shak,” 


| 1. Needful; indiſpenſably requiſite. 


wi ncerneth them zearly, to preſerve that government 
1. In hey had truſted with their money. Swft's Mi/cell, 
Nez * Mggardly manner, x 
*YLA RNESS pt - 


perſons of near blood; as, parents, children, brothers and 

hilters. There be many reports in hiſtory, that upon the 
death of pertons of ſuch nearneſs, men have had an inward 

feeling of it. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
3. Lendency to avarice z caution ef expence. 

It ſthews in the King a zearneſs, but yet with a kind of 

juſtneſs. So theſe little grains of gold and filver, helped not 

a little to make up the great heap. Bacon's Henry VII, 


| NEAT. u. J. [neut nyxen, Saxon; naut, Ilandick and Scot- 


tith.] 
1. Black cattle; oxen. It is commonly uſed collectively. 
The ſteer, the heifer, and the calf, | 
Are all call'd neat, Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
A preſent for any emperor that ever trod on meats leather, 
Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 


and martlemas beet, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
His droves of aſſes, camels, herds of neat, 
And tlocks of ſheep, grew ſhortly twiceas great. Sands. 

What care of zeat, or ſheep is to be had, 

I ling, Mecenas, May's Virgil”s Georgichs, 

Some kick'd until they canfeel, Whether 
A. hoe be Spanith or gets leather, 

As great a drover, and as great 
Acritick too, in hog or neat. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2. 
Set it in rich mould, with xeats dung and lime mingled. 

| | Mortmer's Art of Hujbandry, 


Hudibras, p. i. 


Who boch by his calf and his lamb will be known, 
May well kill a zeat and a ſheep of his own, Tug. Huſh. 
Go and get me ſome repatt,— 
— What ſay you to a e foot? | 
—' Tis patling good; I prythee, let me havi t. Shakeſp. 
Near. adj. Cnet, French; uitidus, Latin. }] | 
1. Elegant, but without dignity. | 5 | 
June thoughts are plain, yet admit a little quickneſs and 


paſſion; the expreſſion humble, yet as pure as the language 


will attord; zeat, but not florid ; eaſy, and yet lively. Pope. 


2. Cleanly. -. | 


Herbs and other country meſſes, | 
Which the zeat-handed Phyllis dreſſes. Milton's Poems. 
3. Pure; unadulterated; unmingled; in the cant of trade. 
TT uns of ſweet old wines, along the wall; 
_ Neat and divine drink, kept to chear withal | 
Ulylles* old heart. _ Chapman's Odyſſey, b. ii. 


NE'aTHERD, 7. ſ. [neaSynd, Saxon.] A cowkeeper; one 


who has the care ot black cattle, B2zon4;, bubulcus. 

There netherd with cur and his horn, | e 

Be a tence to the meadow and corn. Tufſer's Huſb. 
The ſwains andtardy reatherds came, and lat 

Menaleas, wet with beating winter maſt. Dryden. 


I will never truit a man again for keeping his ſword clean; 
nor believe he can have every thing in him, by wearing his 
apparel zeatly. __ - Shakejpeare*s All's Well that Ends Well. 

| To love an altar built, Ip Nr 

Of twelve vaſt French romances xeat!y gilt. Pope. 


NEA'TNESS. 2. ſ. {from eat. 


15 e elegance without dignity. 


elagius carpcd at the curious zeatnej5 of men's apparel, 
2: Cleanlineſs: '-. | x SEED 


1. Noſe; beak ; mouth. Retained in the north. 

How the holds up the 226 the bill to him, 8 
And arms her with the boldneſs of a wite, Rn oth 
Take a glaſs with a belly and a lon _—_ Bacon. 
Ce NIB, ; 


cloud in the human bod; as allo to films upon the eyes. 
NE'BULOUS. adj. [nebuloſus, Latin. ] Mitty ; cloudy, | 
NE'CESSARIES. 7. /. from necefary.] Things not only con- 
venient but needful z things not to be left out of daily uſe. 
 Quibus doleat natura negatts.” | 


to annex to the revelation of his will, in the hearts of a 
that with obcdicnt humble ſpirits receive and lincerely em- 
bruce it. | Hammond on Fundamentals. 
The right a ſon has, to be maintained and provided with 

the necefarics and conveniences of life, out of his tather's 
{tock, gives him a right to ſucceed to his father's property 
for his own good, | | We 2 Locke. 

Nt "CESSARILY, adv. [from neceſſary.] 

1. Indiſpenſably. | 


I would know by ſome ſpecial inſtance, what one article 


of God is not apt to notify. 
2. By inevitable conſequence. DE 
8 They who recall the church unto that which was at the 
firlt, mult zeceſarily ſet bounds and limits unto their ſpeeches. 
es Hooker, b. iv. 82. 
They ſubjected God to the fatal chain of cauſes, whercas 
they ſhould have reſolved the r of all inferiour events 
into the free determination of God himſelf; who executes 
neceſſarily, that which he firſt propoſed mo Scuth's Serm. 
NE CTISANIN ERS, u. ſ. [from neceſſary. }] The 
necellary. | 


NE'CESSARY. adj. [neceſjarius, Latin.) 


Hooker, b. v. § 22. 


All greatneſs is in virtue underſtood; | | 
"Tis only necefſary to be good. =Dryden's Aurengzce. 
A certain kind or temper is aecgſary to the pleaſure and 
quiet of our minds, conſequently to our happineſs; and that 
is holineſs and goodneſs, | Fulofſon. 
The Dutch would go on to challenge the military govern- 
ment and the revenues, and reckon them among what ſhall 
be thought zeceyary for their barrier. Swifts Miſcell. 
2. Not free; fatal; impelled by fate. 
3. Conclutive; decitive by inevitable conſequence. 
No man can ſhew by any necefory argument, that it is na- 
turally impoſlible that all the relations concerning America 
ſhould be falſe. | Tillotfon's Preface. 
To NECE'SSITATE. v. a. {from nece/itas, Latin. ] To make 
neceſlary; not to leave free; to exempt from choice, 
Halt thou proudly aſcribed the good thou haſt done to thy 
own ſtrength, or imputed thy fins and follies to the nece/i- 
tating and inevitable decrees of God? Duppa. 
The Marquis of Newcaltle being preſſed on both tides, 
was neceſſilated to draw all his army into York, Clarendon. 
Man ſeduc'd, ; | 
And fatter'd out of all, 8 lies 
Aguinſt his Maker: no decree of mine 
eee to ee fall. Multon's Paradiſe Loft. 
Our voluntary fervice he requires, : 
Not our nece//itatecd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. v. 
Neither the Divine Providence, or his determinations, 
perſuaſions, or inflexions of the underſtanding or will of ra- 
tional creatures doth deceive the under Tanaſe, « 2 
5 22 incline either to any moral evil. 
the will, or zece/irate or incline __ Orgie Mankind 
The politician never thought that he might tall danger- 
 oully ſick, and that ſic kneſs neccYitate his removal trom the 


e be any ſecret paſſages of ſympathy between 


court, 


Smoak preſerveth fleſh; as we ſee in bacon, zeats tongues, | 


3. Want; need; poverty, 


of Chriltian faith, or what duty required ner iy unto all | 
mens ſalvation there is, which the very reading of the word 


ſtate of being 


N EC 


Th Eternal, when he did the world create; 
And other agents did neceſſitate; f n 
So what he order'd they by nature do; | 
Thus light things mount; and heavy downward 
Man only boalts an arbitrary ſtate, | Benda. | 

The perfections of any perſon may create our venerationz 
his power, our fear; and his authority ariſing thence, a ſer- 
vile and necęſitated obedience; but love can be produced 
only by kindneſs, Rogers 


ECESSITA'TION. 2. ſ. [from nece/itare. mak- 
ing neceſſary; fatal A een 

This neeeſſity, grounded upon the neceſitation of a man's 
will without his will, is ſo far from leflening thole ditficul- 
ties which flow from the fatal deltiny of the Stoicks, that it 
increaſeth them. Bramhall againſt Hobbes. - 

Where the law makes a certain heir, there is a neceſſitation 
to one; where the law doth not name a certain heir, there 
is no neceſſitation to one, and there they have power or li- 

„ berty to chooie, Bremball againſt Hobbes. 
NECE'SSITIED, adj, [from neceſſity.) In a ſtate of want, 
Not uſed. 
This ring was mine, and when I gave it Helen, 

I bad her, it her fortunes ever ſtood | | 

Necelſitied to help, that by this token 

I would relieve her. Shakeſd. AlP's Well that Ends Well. 

NECE'SSITOUS. adj. [from neceſſity.] Preſied with poverty. 
They who were envied, found no fatisfaRion in what they 
were envied for, being poor and necefſitous. Clarendon. 

There are multitudes of xece/itous heirs and penurious pa- 
rents, parſons in pinching circumſtances, with numerous fa- 
milies of children. Arbutbuot. 

* SITOUSNESS, 7. /. [ from necęſſitous. ] Poverty; want; 
need. 

Univerſal peace is demonſtration of univerſal plenty; for 
where there is want and zece/iter/22fs, there will be quarrel- 
ling. Burnct's Theory of the Earth, 

NECE'SSITUDE. 2. J. [nceeffitudo, Latin. ] 
1. Want; nced. | | 
The mutual necef/itudes of human nature neceſſarily main- 


tum mutual ottices between them. Hale's Origin of Mank, 
2. Friendſhip, 


NECE'SSITY. 2. /. ¶ neceſſitas, Latin.) 


1. Cogency; computſion; tatality. 
8 Neceſſity and — — 5 F 
Approach not me; and what I will is fate. Milton. 
2. State ot being neceſſary; indiſpenſableneſs. LS! 
_ Urge the zecefity, an itate of times. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Racine uſed the chorus in his Eſther, but not that he 
found any necalſity of it: it was only to give the ladies an 
occation of entertaining the king with vocal muſick. Dry, 
We fee the zecefſity of an augmentation, to bring the 
enemy to reaſon. | 8 Atl; ons 


The art ot our zece//itzesis ſtrange, | 
That can make vile things precious. Shakeſþ. K. Lear. 
The cauſe of all the diſtractions in his court or army, 
proceeded from the extreme poverty and neceſſity his ma- 
Jeſty. was inn... n. 
We are firſt to conſult our own recefiities, but then the 
necelſities of our neighbours have a Chrittian right to a part 
of what we have to ſpare, [1 Eftrange, Fable 237, © 
4. Things necellary for human life. e 
'T hele ſhould be hours for neccſities, | 
Not tor delights ; times to repair our nature | 
With comtorting repoſe, and not for us Ci 
To waſte theſe times. N e Henry VIII. 
5. Cogency of argument; inevitable conſequence, * 
I here never was a man of ſolid underſtanding, whoſe 
apprehenſions are ſober, and by a penſive inſpection adviſed, 
but that he hath found by an irreſiſtible nece/ity one true 
God and everlaſting being. Raleigh, Hiſtory. 
Good nature, or beneficence and candour, is the product 
of right reaſon, which of xece/ity will give allowance to the 
failings of others, „ Dea. 
NECK. 2. /. [hneca, Saxon; neck, Dutch. ER 


| II. Ihe part between the head and body, 
The ſupernatural zeceſaries are, the preventing, aflilting, | 
and renewing grace of God, which we ſuppole God Nagy | 


He'll beat Bafidius' head below his knee, | 
And tread upon his neck. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
The length of the face twice exceedeth that of the neck. 

25 Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

She clapp'd her leathern wing againſt your tow'rs, 
And thruit out her long zeck, ev'n to your doors. Dryd. 
I look on the tucker to be the ornament and defence of 

the female zeck. Addiſon's Guardian, Ne 109, 

2. A long narrow part. N 5 
The acceſs of the town was only by a zeck of land, be- 

tween the lea on the one part, and the harbour water on the 


other. 3 
Thou walk'ſt as on a narrow mountain's nec, 
A dreadful height, with ſcanty room to tread. Dryden. 


3. On the NECK; immediately after; from one following ano- 


ther cloſcly. | 
| He depos'd the king, Foot” 
And, on the neck of that, tatk'd the whole ſtate, Shakeſp. 
Inſtantly on the neck of this came news, that Ferdinando 
and Iſabella had concluded a peace. Bacon. 
4. To break the neck of an affair; to hinder any thing being 


done; or, to do more than half. N 
NE'CKBEEF. 2. / [vet and beef.) The coarſe fleſh of the 
neck of cattle, told to the poor at a very cheap rate. | 
 "They'11{cl] (as cheap as neckbeef) tor counters at 0 

| ene Wit, 
NE'CKCLOATH. . ſ. [neck and cloath.] That which men 
wear on their neck. _ | | 
Will ſhe with huſwife's hand provide thy meat, 

And ev'ry Sunday morn thy zeckeloath plait * Gay, 
NE'CKERCHIEF, Z u. /. A gorget; handkerchief fora woman's 
NE'CKATEE, 5 neck. 

NE'CKLACE. u. ſ. [neck and lace.] An ornamental ſtring of 
bcads or precious ſtones, worn by women on their neck. 

Ladies, as well then as now, wore eſtates in their ears. 

Both men and women wore torques, chains, or nechlaces of 
ſilver and gold ſet with precious ſtones. Arouthnot on Coins. 
Or loſe her heart, or zeckace, at a ball, Fope. 
NEe'CKWEED. u. ſ. [neck and weed.) Hemp. 
NE"CROMANCER. 7. /. [rexpic and 2 One who by 
charms can converſe with the ghoſts of the dead; a conjurer; 
an enchanter. | | 
I am employed like the general who was forced to kill his 
enemies twice over, whom a necromancer had raiſed to life. 
— — Swift's Miſcellanics. 
NE“ CROMUAN CT. 2. ſ. Lise and He,; necromance, Fr.] 
1. The art of revealing future events, by communication with 
the dead. 
Ihe reſurrection of Samuel is nothing but deluſion in the 
practice of necromancy and popular conception of ghoſts, 
| Brown's Vulgar Errcurs, b. i. 
2. Enchantment z conjuration. 
He did it partly by necromancy, wherein he was much 
killed. .  Abbat's Deſcription of the Warld, 
This palace ſtandeth in the air, 
By necremancy placed there, 
That it no tempeſts needs to fear. 


Drajton's Mp hl. 


Nz'CTARED adj. from nefar.] Tinged with nectar ; mine 
gled with nectarz abounding with neEtar. 


| 
South's Sermins, 


He gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In ear d lavers ſtrc ' d with alpho dil. 


Milton, 
How 


How charming is divine philoſophy ! - 
Not hirſh and crabbed, as dull fools tuppoſe, 
But mulical as is Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual fealt of n-far'd ſweets, 
Where no crudł ſurteit reigns. 

He with the Nais wont to dwell, 
Leaving the c feaſts of Jove. Fenton. 
NECTA'REOUS. adj. [nefareus, Latin. ] Reſembling nectar; 
ſweet as nectar, | 

Annual for me, the grape, the roſe renew, 

The juice nefareous and the balmy dew. 
NE'CTARINE. adj. [from nefar.} Sweet as nectar, 

To their ſupper-truits they fell; . 

Nectarine fruits. Mlilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
NE'CTARINE. 2. /. [nefarine, French.) A fruit of the 

plum kind. Miki 

This fruit differs from a peach in having a ſmooth rind 

and the fleſh firmer. 5 Millar. 

The only ne&arines are the murry and the French; ot 

the laſt there are two ſorts; one, which is the belt, very 


Milton's Poems. 


Pope. 


round, and the other ſomething long; of the murry there are | 


ſeveral ſorts, Temple. 
NEED. v. /. [neod, Saxon; nood, Dutch.] ] | 
1. Exigency ; preſſing difficulty; neceſſity. 

The very ſtream of his Hife, and the buſineſs he hath 
helmed, mult, upon a warranted xeed, give him a better pro- 
clamation. | Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meajure. 

That ſpirit that firſt ruſh'd on thee, 

In the camp of Dan, | Ie 
Be efficacious in thee now at need. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
In thy native innocence proceed, ge 


And ſummon all thy reaſon at thy aced, Dryden. | would nec know the cauſe of his repulle in that competition. 
2. Want; diltreſsful poverty. x | 2 | Davies on Ireland. 
Famine is in thy cheeks; | | I perceive OO 
Need and oppreſſion ſtare within thine eyes, | Thy mortal ſight to fail: objects divine : 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. „Sh. Mult needs impair, and weary human ſenſe. Par. I. 2ſt. 


Deter ne to give to him that is in ce. 
Thediſtant heard, by fame, her pious deeds ; _ 
And laid her up for their extremeſt reeds; 
A future cordial for a fainting mind. 0 
God ſometimes calls upon thee to relieve the need of thy 
brother, ſometimes the neceſlities of thy country, and {ome- 
times the urgent wants of thy prince, South's Sermons. 
3. Want; lack of any thing For ule. | | CO 

' God grant we never may have need of you. _ Shakeſp. 
God, whio ſees all things intuitively, neither ſtands in veed 
of logick, nor uſes it. RET, Baker. 
Jo NEED. v. a. [from the noun.] To want; to lack; to be 

in wantof; to require. Fd „ 

| 8 Haſeſt beggars 

Are in the pooreſt thing ſuperfluous; 
Allow not nature more than nature zeeds. 
Man's lite is cheapas beaſts. 


Thou thy regal ſceptre ſhalt lay by, 
For regal ſceptre then no more ſhall zeed. 


anſwer, Lorke. 
To NEED. Vn. „ 2 5 
1. To be wanted; to be neceſſary. 5 
MVMꝰ²Milore ample ſpirit than hitherto was wont, 
Here needs me rie whiles the famous anceſtors 

Of my moſt dreadful ſovereign J recount. 5p 
When we have done it, we have done all that is in our 
power, and all that needs. | Locke. 


2. To have neceſſity of any thing; tobe in want of any thing. 


We have inſtances of perception whilſt we are afleep : 
but how incoherent and how little conformable to the per- 


fection of a rational being, thoſe who are acquainted with | 


dreams need not be told. | Locke, 
He that would diſcourſe of things, as they agreed in the 
complex idea of extenſion and ſolidity, needed but uſe the 
Word body. WS | | Locke, 
Nr'EDER. f. ſ. [from need.] One that wants any thing. 
: ; If the time thruſt forth Ws 
A. cauſe for thy repeal, we ſhall not ſend 
Oer the vaſt world, to ſeek a ſingle man; 
And loſe advantage, which doth ever cool 
In th' abſence of the needer. ans nfs Coriolanus. 


NE'ED TUT. adj. [need and full.) Neceſſary; indiſpenſably 


requiſite, | | 
Give us all things that be zeedful, both for our ſouls and 
bodies. e 
Do you conſent we ſhall acquaint him with it, 


As needful in our loves, fitting our duty? Shak. Hamlet. 


All things zeedful tor defence abound, 


Mneſtheus and brave Sereſthus walk the round. Dryd. 
Jo my preſent purpole it is not zeedful to ule arguments, | 
b | „Locle. 

| -| 2. Deſcription by negative. fo” | 
Negation is the abſence of that which does not naturally 


to evinte the world to be finite. 


A lonely deſart, and an empty land, 


- Shall ſcarce afford, for zeedful hours of reſt, 8 


A ſingle houſe to their benighted gueſt. Ad liſon on Italy. 


NEE DFULLY. adv, from needjul,) Neceſſarily. 
OY | They who >” 
Dare for theſe poems, yet both aſk and read, 
And like them too; mult xcedfully, tho few, 
Be of the beſt. | 25 
NEED FULNESS. 2. ſ. [from needful.)] Neceſſity. 
NEE'DILY. adv. [from geedy.] In poverty; poorly. 
NEE DIN ESS. 2. /. from needy.) Want; poverty. | 


Whereas men have many reaſons to perſuade; to uſe 


them all at once, weakeneth them, For it argueth a zecd:- 

eſs in every of the reaſons, as if one did not truſt to any of 

them, but fled from one to another. 

NEE DLE. ». /. {nzvl, Saxon.] | 3 

4. A ſmall inſtrument pointed at one end to pierce cloth, and 

perforated at the other to receive the thread, uſed in ſewing. 
For him you walte in tears your widow'd hours, 


For him your curious zeedle paints the flowers. Dryden. | 
2. The ſmall ttecl bar which in the mariners compals ſtands 


regularly north and ſouth. 


- 


"The uſe: of the loaditone, and the mariners xcedle, was not 


then known. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
NEEDLE-FISH. u. /. [needle and fiſh. ] A kind of lea-fith. 
One rhomboidal bony ſcale ot the weedle-fih.  Wzodav. 
 NEE'DLEFUL. z. /. [needle and full.) As much thread as is 
generally put at one time in the needle, 


NEE'DLER.  - ? 1. /. [from needle.) He who makes 


NEE'DLEMAKER, $ needles. 
NEE'DLEWORK. 1. ſ. {needle and avork.] 
x. The buſineſs of a {empſtrels. | 
2. Embroidery by the needle. _ 

In needlewworks and embroideries, it is more pleaſing to 
have a lively work upon a lightſome ground, than a dark 
and melancholy work upon a lightſome ground. Bacon. 

In a curious brede of needlework, one colour falls away 
by ſuch juſt degrees, and another rites fo inſenſibly, that we 
{ee the variety without being able to diſtinguiſh the total va- 
niſhing of the one from the firſt appcarance of the other. 

| 5 Addijon's Eſſay on the Georgicks. 
NEE'DLESSLY. adv. | from needl?/s.] Unneceſſanly ; without 
need, 

We render languages more difficult to be learnt, and 
needloſsl; advance orthography into a troubleſome art. 


Holder. 


Ecclus. iv. 3. 


Dryden. 


| Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 
The whole need not a phyſician, but the hck, Matt. 1x. | 


Par. Loft. | 
To alk whether the will has freedom vis to aſk, whether ö 
one power has another. A queſtion too ablurd to need an | 


| NE'ER. [for newer.] 


Spenſer. | 


Common Prayer. 


Ben, Johnſon. 


Bacon. 


NEG 


To explain any of St. Paul's Epiſtles, after ſo 2 a 
train of expoſitors, might ſeem cenjurable for its es] αν, 
did not the daily examples of pious and learned men juſtify 
it. | Locke's Efjay on St. Paul's Epifiles. 
NEE'DLESS. adj. [from need. ] | 
1. Unneceflary z not requiſite. ; 
Their exception againlt caſineſs, as if that did nouriſh ig- 
norance, proceedeth altogether of a needles 3 . Hooker. 
This ſudden ſtab of rancour ] mildoubty 
Pray God, I tay, I prove a needles coward. SHARE. 
Would not theſe be great and zeecleſs abatements of their 
happinels, if it were conti ned within the compals of this life 
only? | 
2. Not wanting; out of uſe, | | 
For his weeping in the needles ſtream, _ 
Poor dear, quoth he, thou mak'lt a teſtament, 
As worldlings do, giving thy ſum of more 
To that which had too much. 
NEE'DMENT. 2. /. from need.] Something neceſlary. 
| Behind | 
His ſcrip did hang, in which his zeedments he did bind. 
| Fairy Queen, b. 1. cant. 6. 
NeeDs. adv. [nevex, Saxon, unwilling. | Necellarily 3 by 
compulſion; indiſpenfably. | 


of God himſelf ; for that which all men have at all times 
learned, nature hertelf mult zeeds have taught, Hooker. 
God mult needs have done the thing which they imagine 
was to be done. 5 _— Hooker, b. iii. 
I muit zeeds after him, madam, with my letter. Shak. 
Another heing elected, and his ambaſſadors returned, he 


Io fay the principles of nature mult xceds be ſuch as our 
philotophy makes them, is to let bounds to Omnipotence. 
e Glanwille, Scep. c. 25. 


Dr Jaden . 


Ilhhave affairs below, 
Which I muſt needs diſpatch before I go. 
NEEDY. adj. [from need. | 
poverty. 3 6 

Their gates to all were open evermore, _ 
And one fat waiting ever them before, | 
To call in comers by, that ncedy were and poor. _ 
EE a 3 Fairy Queen. 
In his zeedy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 5 | 
An 1 ey ſtuff d, and other ſkins | 

Of ill-ſhap'd fiſhes. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

Ihe poor and zeedy praiſe thy name. Pſalm Ixxiv. 21. 


at the longeſt, and unquiet at the beſt, 
| Nuptials of form, of int'reſt, or of ſtate, 
Thoſe ſeeds of pride are fruitful in debate: 
Let happy men for gen'rous love declare, | 
And chuſe the needy virgin, chatte and fair. Granv. 
To relieve the zeedy, and comfort the afflicted, are duties 
that fall in our on, every day, Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 93. 


Temple, 


It appears I am no horſe, _ 
ITuhat 1 can argue and diſcourſe; _ 
Have but two legs, aud zeer a tail. 


| He went up and ſtretched himſelf upon him; and the 
child zeeſed ſeven times, and opened his eyes, 


IT on ids of the morning. Jab, xli. 18. 
NEF. n. ſ. fold French, from nave. ] The body of a church. 


moſt handſome, luminous, diſencumbered building in Italy. 
The long ne conſiſts of a row of five _— the crols 
one has on cach ſide a ſingle cupola deeper than the others. 


vine prohibition extends. | 
NEGA'TION. 2. /. [negatio, Latin; negation, French. 
1. Denial; the contrary to affirmation. = 


among inanimate bodies, are mechanically and naturally 
produced according tothe determinate figures, textures, __ 
motions of thoſe bodies, with this only xegation, that the 
inanimate bodies are not conſcious of their own operations. 


whatſoever is more than thele is ſin. Regers, Serm. 9. 


belong to the thing we are ſpeaking of, or which has no right, 
obligation, or neceſſity to be preſent with it; as when we ſay 
| a ſtone is inanimate, or blind, or deaf. 
NE GATIVE. adj. [negatif, French; negativus, Latin.] 
1. Denying; contrary to affirma tive. 

2. on ying only the abſence of ſomething. | 

1 here is another way of denying Chritt with our mouths, 


| which is zegative, when we do not acknowledge and con- 


tels him. South's Sermons. 
> gative and politive part of our duty. Tillotfon, Serm. 1. 
3. Having the power to withhold, though not to compel, 

Denying me any power of a zegative voice as king, they 


my reaſon with a good conſcience,  _ | King Charles, 
NEGATIVE. 7. / | I 5 | 
1. A. propoſition by which ſomething is denied. 
are uſually hardeſt, and many times impoſſible to be proved, 
| Tillotſon, Serin. 1. 
2. A particle of denial: as, 201. 
A purer ſubſtance is defin'd, 
But by an heap of negatives combin'd; 
Aſk what a ſpirit is, you'll hear them cry, 
It hath no matter, no mortality. Cleaveland”s Poems. 
NE'GATIVELY. adv. [from negative.] 
1. With denial; in the form of denial ; not affirmatively. 


anſwered zegatively, Boyle. 
2. In form ot ſpeech implying the abſence of ſomething. 


in reproof of that which is evil; Scriptures teach it not, 
avoid it therefore. Hooker, b. ii. 
I thall ſhew what this image of God in man is, zegatively, 
by ſhewing wherein it does not confiſt; and poſitively, by 
ſhewing wherein it does. South's Sermons. 
To NEGLEC T. v. a. [zeglefus, Latin.] 
1. To omit by careleſſneſs. | 
If he neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church. 
5 Matt. xvili. 17. 
2. To treat with ſcornful heedleſſneſs. 
3. To 2323 
Izhaxe been long a ſleeper; but I truſt 
My abſence doth zegle# no great deſign, 


Alterbury. | 


Shakefp. As You Like It. | 


9 cerieral.nnd perpetual voice of men is as the ſentence | 


Poor; neceſſitous; diſtreſſed by | 


Wie bring into the world a poor zeedy uncertain bfe, ſhort | 


Ihe church of St. Jultina, deſigned by Palladio, is the 


be 6 Addiſon's Remarks en Italy. | 
| Neya'rious. adj. [nefarius, Latin. Wicked; abominable. | 
The molt zefarwas baitards, are they whom the law ſtiles 
inceſtuous baſtards, which are begotten between aſcendants 
and deicendants, and between collateral, as far as the Di- 
life's Parergon. 


| | h Bentley. 
Our aſſertions and acgations ſhould be yea and nay, for | 


Conſider the neceſſary connection that is between the ne- 
are not aſhamed to ſeek to deprive me of the liberty of uling 


Of negatives we have far the lealt certainty z and they 


When I aſked him whether he had not drunk at all? he 


The fathers draw arguments trom the Scripture xegatively 


I 


| 3 Hudibras. 5 
To NE ESE. v. n. [nyſe, Daniſh ; neiſen, Dutch. ] To ſneeſe; 
to diſcharge flatulencies by the noſe. Retained in Scotland. 


ö 2 Kings, iv.. 
By his necſings a light doth ſhine, and his eyes are like the 
2. With ſcornful inattention. 


Chance properly ſigniſies, that all events called caſual, | 


Matis Logick. | 


| 


3- Negligence; frequency of neglect. 


4. State of being unregarded, 


2. Treating with inditterence. 


2. Inſtance of neglect. 


NEGLIGENT. 


NEL 


NEGLECT. #. /. [ucgleclus, Latin. ] 


Inſtance of inattention. 


2. Carelcl3 treatment; ſcornful inattention, 


I have perceived a molt faint eglec of late, which ha 
rather blamed as my own jealous curioſity, 


f than ag 
pretence or purpole of unkindneſs. . 


SY axeſp, ling "ery 
Age breeds negle/ in all, and actions 
Remote in time, like objects 
| Remote in place, are not beheld at half their greatneſs, 
Dertan, 
Reſcue my poor remains from vile age, 


With virgin honours let my horte be deckt, 
And decent emblem. 


NCGLECTER. z./ from neglect.] One who ne Ea * 
NEGLECTFUL. adj. [neglect and ñull.) Ss, 
1. Heedlels; carelets ; inattentive. 


Moral ideas not offering themſelves to the ſenſes by 
ing to be framed to the underitanding, people are 2 oo 
of a faculty they are apt to think wants nothing, Tl 
Though the . had no great genius for trade — 
they were not entirely af. of it. Arbuthmt (ag. 
It the father careſs them when they do well, they 100 
and zeglefful countenance to them upon d ol 
make them ſenſible of the difference. 


Locke 0" Ed: 


NEGLECTION. u. /. [trom aeglect.] The itate of being we 


ligent. | 
Slceping zegleton doth betray to loſs 
The conquetts of our ſcarce cold conqueror. 


NEGLECTFULLY. adw. [from neglectil.] With b 


inattention z careleſs inditference. 


NEGLE'CTIVE, aj. [from neglect.] Inattentire to, or m. 


gardlets of. 
I wanted not probabilities ſutficient to raiſe jealoues in 
any king's heart, not wholly ſtupid, and zegiedire of the 
ublick peace. King Charles 


NEGLIGENCE. 1. 0 [ negligence, Fr. negligentia, Lawn. 
y 


1. Habit of omitting by heedleflnets, or of acting cacelelby, 


She let it drop by negligence | 
. And, to th' advantage, 1 being here, took t up. $ 
adj. [ negligent, Fr. negligens, Latin.) 


1. Careleſs; heedleſs; habitually inattentive. 


My ſons, be not now aegligent; tor the Lord hath 
you to ſtand before him. 2 2 CK ron. A 
2. * of 2 383 | | 
e have been xe#/1gent in not hearing bis voice, Bar.! 
3. Scornfully regardleſs F 8 ww; 
Let ſtubborn pride poſſeſs thee long, 
And be thou negligent of fame; 
With ev'ry mule to grace thy ſong, _ 
_  May'ft thou deſpiſe a poet's name, 
NE'GLIGENTLY. adv. [from ne gligent.] 
1. oe yd. heedleſsly; without exactneſs. 
Inſects hav 
and whereas ſome of the ancients have ſaid that their no- 
tion is indeterminate, and their imagination indefinite, it is 
negligently obſerved; for ants go fight forwards 16 tber 
hills, and bees know the way to their hives Bum. 
9 Of all our elder plays, e 
This and Philaſter have the loudeſt fame; 
Great are their faults, and glorious is their lane, 
In both our Engliſh genius 1s expreſt, 


To NEGO'TIATE. Y. u. [ urgocier, Fr. from negatium, Lat.] 
Io have intercourſe of buſineſs; to traffick; to cu. 
Have you any commiſſion from your lord to agi 
with my face? Shakeſpeare's Tavelfih Night, 
dhe was a buſy negotiating woman, and in her withdraw- 
ing chamber had the tortunate conſpiracy for the king agank 
King Richard been hatched. Bacon's Hern VII. 
It is a common error in negotiating ; whereas men 
many reaſons to perſuade, they ftrive io uſe them all at once, 
which weakeneth them. | . 
A tteward to embezzle thoſe goods he undertaks toma- 
nage; an embaſſador to betray his prince for whom he ould 
negotiate; are crimes that double their malignity from 
quality of the actors. ecay ich. 
I can diſcover none of thoſe frequent intercourks and ne- 


NEGOTIA'TION. 7. ſ. {negoctation, French; from negotiate. } 
Treaty of buſineſs. | 
Oil is flow, ſmooth, and ſolid ; fo are Spaniards obſerve 
to be in their motion: though it be a queſtion Je unte- 
ſolved, whether their affected gravity and flow neſs in tber 
negotiations have tended more to their prejudice or advW- 
tage. 3 Hruu. 
NEeGOTIA'TOR. 2. .. I negociateur, Fr. frem rcgitiat:. One 
employed to treat with others. | 
Thoſe who have defended the proceedings of our gh 
tators at Gertruydenburg, dwell much upon their = 
endeavouring to work the French up to their demande tn, 
ſay nothing to juſtity thole demands. | | _ 
NEGOTIATING, adj. [from negotiate. ] Employed in des 
tation, 
NE'CRO. 1. ſ. [Spaniſh; zegre, Fr.] A blackmo"- 
Negroes tranſplanted into cold and flegmatick! 
tions, continue their hue in themſclves and their Sehe 


Nxir. 2. f. (nf, Iflandick ; neef;, Scottiſh. ] Fit. „ 
Sweet night, I kits thy net. & kakeſp. Hewy Te? N 


Abit 


TRIS 


To NEIGH. v. #. [hnxgan, Saxon; een, Dut 
the voice of a horſe or mare. 

Note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, | * 

E 0 — 1 _ > N. p Ol Fin 0 a 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neg Satz art. 


"C / - ur. u. 8. 
They were as fed horſes, every one neige. fer 


Run hp the ridges of the rocks mam; 15. 
And with ſhrill zeighings till the neighbours . 
The gen'rous horſe, that nobly wild, geil. 


Neigbs on the hills, and dares the angry lion. 0 
NEIGH. 2. . from the verb.] The voice of an 7 Jding 
It is the prince of paltreys 3 his eig“ 15 like t gn 
of a monarch, and his countenance entorces wo 4s 

: 14043%%; 


NEI'GHBOUR, 3. /. [nexebup, Saxon. 
1. One who lives near to another. 14 dn oft 
He ſent ſuch an addition of foot, as he cov Clarendit 


of Oxford and the xezghbour garritons.” ors ot d- 
2. One who lives in familiarity with another ; 4 W 
villty. 10 be, 
Maſters, my good friends, mine honeſt x. ache. 
Will you undo yourſelves ? Shakeſpeare #* 
3. Any thing next or near, 
This man ſhall ſet me packing; dale heat 


I'll lug the guts into the ze:g/bour rooms 
4. Intimate; confidant. 


NEE'DLESSNESS, 2. /. [from needleſs.) Unneceſſarineis. 


Which by my preſence might have been concli;)ed. S Lak. 


| 


The deep revolving witty Buckingham 11 gal. 
No more mall be the ag Dνν⁰ to my ανον,ẽs 5 


oing ill, it wu 


55 Swvift's Nice, 


e ny motion, and therefore in ginabonz 


Lofty and bold, but zegligeitly dreſt. Vallr. 
In comely figure rang'd my jewels ſhone, 
Or negligently plac'd for the alone. xi. 


gotiations, unleſs that Luther zegotiated with a black bar. 
TY TM ftterbury. 


tch.] 0 utter 


partaking of the ſame nature, und chere. 
Goſpel allows no ſuch term as a 
man — neighbour... 
1GHBOUR- V. a. 
adjoin to; to con 


rows underneath the nettle, 
by fruit of baſer quality. Shakeſp. 


me, and thy places ſhall 1 
E eſpeare's Winter's Tals. 
he leiſurely aſcending hills that neghbour 
the thore- 45 „ Sandys's Journey. 

Things nigh equivalent and neigbbo 
to make near to. 5 
o young days brought up with him, 
bbour d to his youth and haviour. 


N:1GHBOURHOOD. 2. ,. from neighbour. ] 
1. Place adjoining. | 


SA 2 


I could not bear * 
ee in the neighbourhood of death, 
all the halte of love to find t 


ER 


ot being near each other. | 
Ger feral ſtates in a neighbourhood; in 
ce between theſe ſtates, it is neceflary they ſhould |. 

aed into a balance. | A, 
* 3 that live within reach of communication. 


* 


urly charity in him; for 


7 


d hath a neigbb- 0 
owed 4 box of the ear of the Engliſhman, and ſwore 
was able, Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
ſtomers; twelve he has under bonds 
is be xeighbourly dealing. 
Arbuthnot's Hijtory of Jobs 
a Ev. adv. [ from nezgbbour. ] Wit {ocial civi 
NELTHER. conjuntt. ( napSen, 
1. Not either. A particle uted in 
tence, and anſweied. by z0r« - 
Fight neither with ſinall nor 


Nh ſometimes the ſecond branch of a n 
tion to any lentence. 
Ve ſhall not eat © 
4. Sometimes at the end 
aud often, though not ver 
atter another negative. 

It it be thought that 
by the ſound cannot be hears 
coruſcations, near at hand, . ret! 

Men come not to the knowledge of which are tho 
innate, till they come to tlie uſe of reaſon, nor then # 


he would pay when he 
© Hetteals away my cu 
never to return; judge yo 


Saxon, ne either.) _ 
the firtt branch ot a 


tz ſave only. with. the 
1 Kings, xxit. 31. 
egative or prohibi- 


Ilye touch it. Gen, wi. z. 
of a ſentence it follows as a negative, 

y grammatically, yet emphatically, | 
it is the greatneſs of diſtance, where- 
dz we ſee that | 


Not either; nor one nor other. 


bony and Cleepat. | 


NETHER, pronoun 


Nor either cares for him. Shake 
Which of them ſhall 
Both, one, or neither? neither can be enjoy d 

It both remain alive. we's King 

Suffice it that he is dead; all wrongs die with him: 
Thus 1 abſolve myſelt, an 
Who ſav'd my life and honour, 

Experience makes us ſenſible of both, though our narrow 

underitandings can comprehend neither. Lo 
They lived with the friendſhip and equality of brethren, 
s brother; but ee | 
e. 


Locke. 
. ] One regene- 


but praiſe neither. 'Dryd. * 


neither lord, neither ſlave to hi 
N:0ruyTe. u. ſ. [neophyte, Fr. wit and 


N:07 2 RICK. adj. L neotericus, Latin.) Modern; novel 
We are not to be guided either by the miſreports 
ancients, or the capricio's of one or two neotericks. Grew. 
Ney. 2, /. [nepeta, Latin.] An herb. 8 ; 
e n./-{ and h. ] A drug that drives away | 
N ns, | ; ; . 
| There where no paſſion, pride, or ſhame 

Lull d with the . of a court; 
There where no fathers, brothers, triends di 
Once break their reit nor ſtir them from their 
{ nepos, Latin; neven, Frenc 


Immortal offspring of my brother Jove; 
brighteſt xephezv, and whom beit I lo 
alk, whether in the inheriting of this paternal power, 
hath a right before a * 

grandion. Out of uſe. | 
With what intent they were firſt- 


n by a daughter, 


publiſhed, thoſe words | 
lainly enough ſignify, after that 
given himtelf to the reading of 
phets, and other books of our fathers, ] 
| rein ſufficient judgment, he propoſed allo | 
w urue lomething pertaining to hag, * ot 


res his empire for | 
r vis batching nepbeaus Imooths the ſeas. Dry 
endant, however diſtant. 
All the ſons of theſe five brethren reign'd 
and all their nephewvs late, 
en thrice eleven deſcents the crown retain 
1k. adj. [rogiu®-; nephretigue, 
to the organs of urine. 


of nepbritict perſons ought to be ſuch as 
to the cent nature of the alt in 8 

rs hs rbuthnot on Aliments. 
> Good againſt the tone. 23 '2 
nephritick ſtone is commonly of an uniform duſky 
ples I have feen of it that are varie- 
black, and ſometimes yellow. | 
©, Woodward's Met. Fal. 
J. (nepotiſme, French; nepos, Latin. ] Fond- 
iſn Rome owes its preſent ſplen- | _ 
have been impoſſible to have furniſhed |. 
us palaces with ſuch a profuſion of pic- 
atues, had not the riches of the 


Latin 3 Fr. 
from the us Hp} 22 
ordinarily accom 


The organs of 


pany the arteries through 
ls, as the other parts 
er any nerve ſends out a branch, or 
» or where two nerves join toge- 
nglio or plexus. 


re: 8 
rugged Ruſſian bear; 
that, and my firm zerves 


lee 


diſcharg'd a ſpeeding blow 
eut the nerves in — Pepe sOauſſ. 


N E 
K nekrrss. tal, from nerve. ] 
There ſun 
Had not her 


balia, nerwelejs, faint and dead, 
ter Satire held her head. 


vigorous. . 


What nerwous arms he boaſts, how firm his tread, ' 
Fee s Odyſſey, b. viii. 


His limbs how turn'd! 

2. Relating to the nerves; having the ſea in the nei ves. 

3. [In medical cant.] Having weak or diſeaſed nerves. , 
oor, weak, nervous creatures, a 


: , * . = 4% : > ne. 
NE'RVY. adi. | rom nerve. ] Strong; vigorous, Not in uſe. 
th p 


Death, 


1 
t dark ſpirit, in his ard arm dotn lie, 


Which being advanc d, declines, and then men die-. 
"Fo, F & 102.4 a14:45. 94 . 
Ns'sC1ENCE, 1. /. [from ne/cio, Latin. ] Ignorance; the ſtate 


. | of not knowing. | | 
Many of the moſt accompliſhed wits of all ages, have 

reſolved their knowledge into Socrates his ſum total, and 
| after all their pains in queſt of ſcience, have tat down in | 


' profeſſed nejcrence. anwille's Sc 


2. A termination added to an adjeRtive to change it into a 
{kate or quality; as, poz/onous, poijor- 
ineſs;, from re, 


2. The termination of many names of places where there is 
; a headlayd or promontory; from nere, Saxon; 4 noſe of 


* ſubſtantive, denoting 
; ouſneſs ; turbid, turoidneſs ; lovely, 


land, or headland; as INVERNESS. - 
NES T. u. /. Inerx, Saxon. ] 


1. The bed formed by the bird for incubation and feeding her 


oung. 
| ſhalt not take the dam with the young. 
2. Any place where animals are produced. 


: . 17 
: 


Redi found that all kinds of putretaction did only afford | 
a neft and aliment for the eggs and young of thoſe inſects 


3 
3. An abode; lace of  relidence z A receptac 
in a bad ſenſe: as, a neſt ot rogues ac 

| a CTome from that % 
Of death, contagion, and unnatural ſleep. 
4. A warm cloſe habitation, generally in contempt. 


leves. 


Some ot our miniſters having liyings otfered unto nem, 


Will n of religion, nor winning ſouls to God, 
be drawn forth from their warm weſts.,  Spenjer. 
Boxes or drawers little pockets or conveniences. | * 


YoNEST. v. n. [from the noun.] To build nets. 


4 


Ihe cedar ſtretched his branches as far as the mountains 
of the moon, and the king of birds gy within his ledves. 
E 1 Hobel s Vocal Foreſt. 
Nx's TEO G. . 1 gf and egg. ] An egg left in the neit to 


; keep the hen torlaking it. | 
Books and money laid for ſhew, , 
Like nefteggs, to make clients lay. 


4 


lie cloſe and ſnug, as a bird in her neſt, 


Their purpole was, to fortify in ſome ſtrong place of the 
wild country, and there xe/tle till greater juccours came. 
| | Bacon War with Spain. 
neſting in the ftraw among | 
AZ e EHrange. 
The king's fiſher wonts commonly by the water ſide, and | | 
| 1 range. 
| Drydex. 
The floor is ſtrowed with ſeveral plants, amongſt which 
| | Addiſon on Italy. 


165 A cock got into a ſtable, was 
the horſes. 


neſtles in hollow banks. | | 
PFlutt ring there they zeflle near the throne, 
And lodge in habitations not their own. _ 


the ſnails Teſte all the winter, 
Mark where the ſhy directors creep, 

Nor to the ſhore approach too nigh; 

| The monſters ze/le in the deep, 

To NESTLE. v. a2 

e peer ert! e 
That labour'ſ yet to neftle the, 


© Thou think'f by how ring here to get a part. 


In a forbidden or forbidding tree. 
Cupid found a e e 5 
And su ö in his little head. | 

2. To cheriſh, as a bird her young. 
This Ithacus, fo highly is endear'd - ; 


To this Minerva, that her hand is ever in his deeds :* 
F | Chapman's lliads. | 
| NEg'STLING. 2. /. {from ne/tle.] A bird jult taken out of the 


Ne. v. /. [nati Gothick ; ner, Saxon. ] A texture woven 
45 werices or meſhes, uſed commonly as a ſnare 


She, like his mother, nefles him. 


with ! 
for A105 a 


Poor bird! thoud'ſt never fear the net, nor lime, 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
He made nets of chequer- work for the chapiters, upon the! 
| | 1 Kings, vii. 17. 
mpatience entangles us like the fluttering of a bird in a | 
net, but cannot at all eaſe our trouble. Taylor's Holy Living. | 


Thomſon. | 

Dutch. It has the | 

form of a comparative, but is never uſed in expreſſed, but | 
only in implied compariſon ;. for we ſee the nether party, but 

itive in | 

in the word beneath. Nether 


The pitfall nor the gin. 
op of the pillars. 


| The vegetative tribes, 5 
Wrapt in a filmy net, and clad with leaves. 
NE'T HER. adj, (neoSen, Saxon; neder, 


never ſay this part is zetber than that, nor is any 
uſe, though it ſeems com 

is not now much in ule.] _ 
1. Lower; not upper. 


No man ſhall take the nether or the upper millſtone to 


pledge; for he takerh a man's life to pledge, Deut. xxiv. 6. | 
errors, the one in thecom- | 
plexion and hair, the other in the moutn, which commonly 
they draw with a full and netber great lip. Peacham. | 


In his picture are two principal 


This odious offepriogs | 

Thine own begotten, breaking violent way __ 

Tore theough my entrails; that with fear and pain 
Diſtorted, all my nether ſhape thus grew 

T e 2 « 5 

upper part thereof was whey, 

The 3 al. mix ' d with grey. 

A beauteous maid above, but magic arts, 


With barking dogs deform'd her nether parts. Roſcomm. | 


As if great Atlas from his height 
Shou' d fink beneath his heav'nly weight, 
And with a mighty flaw, the flamin 

| $Show'd 

. ee e 

wo poles turn roun W 4 a 
The firft ſublime in heaven, * la is whirl'd 
Below the regions of the xether world. 
2. Being in a lower place. 

| This ſhews you are above, 3 
You juſtices, that theſe our aether crimes, 


So ſpeedily can venge. Shakeſpeart's King Lear. 
cen - . * 


umderleſs were thoſe bad angels, | 
. Hov'ring on wing under the cope of hell, 
Twixt upper, ul ber, and ſurrounding fires. . 
3. Infernal; belonging to the regions below. 
0 ſes defire 


To found this ether empire, which might riſe, 


In emulation, oppolite to heav'n. Milton's Paradiſe Lal. 


ithout ſirehgth, 


Dunciad, H iv: 
8 N' vous. adj. | mervoſus, Latin. Weil firung ; Itrong ; 


i, c. ii. 


N adj. (nere, Saxon. ] Soft; tender; eaſily hurt, Skin. 
ESS | 


It birds neſt chance to be before thee in the way, thou 
Deut. xxil. 6. 


Shake. | 


„ Hudibras. || 
. [ToNE'STLE. V. #, {from c.] n bour; to 


— — — — — 


— 


o leine you in your paſſing by. ' Swift's igel. 


_— 


| by infallible demonitration, that 
: — neither certainty nor durability. 5. 


Milton's Paradiſe Ly, b. ii. | 


NIELS 
: 'erwhelm this . 
pe immenſe, and ruſhing Gown N Dryden. | to de nevertheleſs the admiral, with ſueh ſhi 


92 | S 
22 Tue 0 s Wi] | N oi ; 1 
e ee eee 
NE'THERMOST, 5. J. [ ſuptrl . of nether,} N | 
Seat is thy mercy rowards mne, and thou haſt delivered 
my foul from the wtthermaſt hell. Þ Ruxvi. 13. 
g „Undaunted to meet there whatever pow'r; 8888 
TH 8 Fic OE nethermaft abyis \,, ; 
ght in that noiſe refide. "Milton's Paradiſe 188 & . 
F 15 BE cab de ie a liar 3 Df 6. I 
hell, is this, that if the vengeance of * 
| place rl thn Water ance hell ro Prepare an 
| os RY „ South's Sermons 
. , Herachitus tells us, that the eclipſe of the 1 2 alter 
the manner of a boat, when the concave, 88 to dur fight; - 
| e e de #00. the en nene 
6 * ae e eil ; Barner. 
Ns'TTtxG. u. J. A reticulated piece of work.” " ; 
NE'"TTLE, a. / [netel, Sax. I A Ringing herb well known, 
| +, Tt hath, an apetalovs flower, conkiting of many ſtamina 
| included in an empalement ; but theſe are barren; tor 
- embryos are produced either on different plants, or on dif... 
| ferent parts ct the {ame plant, without any vilble flower, 
; which becomes a bivalve ſeed-veſſel, foinetimes gathered in. 
; to round heads, and at other times ſmall and hairy, incloſing 


leveral feeds. _ | | | 
The ſtrawberry grows underneath the nertle; _ 
$ thrive and ripen 2 


z 
, 
: 


And wholeſome ber ber... 
- Neighbour'd by fruit of baſer quality, Shak. Hex, v. 
7008 fo i-41 thorns and never hve, © 127 
f at none tor them can, when they periſh, grieve. Waller, 
T; p og . 7 , had? 41s 
G . 4. (from the dard o ſting; to ure 
| ie princes were ſo nettled at the ſcandal of this a „ 
that every man took it to himſelf, 8 1 
Although at every part of the apoſtles diſcourſe ſome of, 
them might be unealy and nettled, yet a moderate filence and 
attention was ſtill obſerved. | | Bentley. 
Nx TwokK. 2. /. [net and work.] Any thing reticulated or 


4 0 


: 


| fare n | es RN 
Nor any kkill'd in workmanſtiip emboſs'd;  _ 
Nor any ld in loops of fing 7 N of 
8 their diverſe cunning ever dare, 
With this ſo curious network to compare. Spenſer, 
A large cavity in the finciput was filled with ribbands, ace, 


F deeuſlated, at equal diſtances, with interſtices between the 


and embroidery, wrought together in a curious piece of net- 
JE. <. . Addis Spectator. 
EEE a ts woe be hg 
2. It is in a form of ded down by the beſt 
writers, but lately accuſed, I thi k, with juſtice, of ſolecifin | 


as, be is miftaken though never ſo wiſe, It is now maintain- 
ed, that proprery Fequires it 6 be Ye tea thus, be 2 — 
taken though ever ſo. wiſe; that is, be is miſlaken how ww 
ſoever he be, The common mode can only be defended þ 
ſupplying a very harth and unprecedented ellipfis ; be is miſ· 
taken though ſo Wiſes as never Was any : ſuch however is 
the common uſe of the word amongſt the beſt authors, 
By its own force deſtroy d, fruition ceas d, 
And always weary d, I was never pleas'd. Prior. 
Never any thing was ſo unbred as that odious mann. 
; + ++ 0... Congreve's Way of the World. 
Be it never ſo true which we teach the world to believe, 
yet if once their affections begin to be alienated, a ſmall 
thing n them to change their opinions, ' Hooker, 
Alk me never ſo. much dowry and gift, and I will give 
pes os ye ſhall y/ . Gen. xxxlv. Foe 4 
n a living creature, th reat, the ſenſe and 
the affets of any 1 of the hoo infant] make a 
tranſcurſion throughout the whole body, Bacon Nat. Hift. 
"They deſtroyed all, were it newer ſo pleaſant, within a 
mile of the toẽwm. Knolles Hifory of the Turks. 
He that ſhuts his eye: aguink a ſmall light, would not be 
vos to ſee x a he had no mind to ſee, let it be 
placed in never 17 1 a light, and zever ſo near him. 
N a Bal e ee 
prince | pouſe, although xever ſo vi; 
; ſecond, ga. 


7 : 
0. - 


roufly, is the principal in war, you but a 


3. In no degree, 


„ Whoſoever has a faithful friend to guide him, may curry 
his eyes in another man's head, and yet ſee newer the 
| South's Sermons, 


4 w ems in ſome phraſes to have the ſenſe of an adhectire. 


ot any. 1 | p 
He anſwered him to never a word, inſomuch that the go- 


vernour marvel « XXVii. 14. 


5. It is much uſed in compoſition 3 2s, never-ending, having 
no end; ̃ 


of which ſome examples are ſubjoined. | 
Nature aſſureth us by zever-failingexperience, and reaſon 
our times upon the earth 


Ve myrtles brown, with ivy never ſear, 3 

I come to pluck. your berries harſh and crude, Milton. 
| Your nr failing ſword made war to ceaſe, : 

And now you heal us with the acts of . Haller, 
So corn in fields, a Ee 


|. | in the ow'rs, | 
Revive and raiſe themſelves with mod'rate ſhow'rsz 


But over-charg'd with zever-cealing rain, 3 
E eee day Ty Vall. 
ur leroes 0 ormer btn,” A 
Deſerv'd and gain'd their pever -Tading bays. Roſcomm, 
Not Thracian Orpheus ſhould tranſcend my lays, 
Nor Linus crown'd with newer - fading bays. Dries. 
Leu5ippus, with his zever-erring dart,  Dryd. Ovid. 
Farewel, ye never-opening gates. Dryden. 
He to quench his drought ſo much inclin'd, 
May ſnowy fields and nitrous paſtures find; k 
Meet ſtores of cold fo greedily purſu'd | 
And be refreſh'd with never-watng food, Blackmore, | 
Norton hung down his newer - bluſhing head, 
And all was huſh'd, as folly's ſelf lay dead. Pope's Dunc. 
What the weak head with ſtrongeſt biaſs rules, 
Is pride, the newer · failing vice of tools. Pope. 


| hy buſy zever-meaning face | | 8 
Thy Nerew d up front, thy ate grimace. ut. 


NE VEATEHEL ESS. adv. [never the leſs.) Notwithſtanding 


that | a 
They plead that even ſuch ceremonies of the church of 
Rome as contain in them nothing which is not of itſelf 
reeable to the word of God, ought nevertheleſs to be abo- 
liſhed. | | 451485 ooker, b. iv. 
Many of our men were gone to land, and our ſhips ready 
only as 
could ſuddenly be put in readinels, made forth towards 


2 N | them. Bacon. 


Dryden. 


Creation muſt needs infer providence; and God's making 
the world, r proves that he governs it too; or 
that a being of a dependent nature remains nevertheleſs in- 


dependent upon'him in that reſpect, South's Sermons. 


Neu ROLOGY. 2. ſ. Lubre and Rt.] A deſcription of the 
nerves. 8 
NEgu'ROTOMY. 2. ſ. Id and rho.) The anatomy of the 


« | nerves. 7 
NEU TER. adj. [neuter, Latin 3 neutre, French. ] 
1. Indifferent; not en 


on either ſide. a 
The general diviſion of the Britiſh nation 1s into whigs 


and tories; 


K yo 


wories ES 


N E E 


low charming is divine philoſophy ! 
Not h\rſh and crabbed, as dull fools tuppoſe, 
But muſical as is Apollo's lute, | | 
And a perpetual feaſt of n-7Gr'd ſweets, 
Where no crudt ſurteit reigns. 

He with the Nais wont to dwell, 
Leaving the e teatts of Jove, Fenton. 
NecTA'REOUS. adj. [nefareus, Latin.] Reſembling nectar; 

ſweet as nectar, | | 
Annual tor me, the grape, the roſe renew, 
The juice nefareous and the balmy dew, 
NE'CTARINE. adj. | trom nectar) Sweet as nectar, 
15 


To their ſupper-truits they te 8 
its Milton's Paradije Loft. 


— 


Milton's Poems. 


Ne#arine fruits. | radiſe 4 
NE'CTARINE. 7. /. [nefarine, French.] A fruit of the 
plum kind. NE; EY 
This fruit differs from a peach in having a ſmooth rind 
and the tleſh tirmer. Lag Millar. 
The only ze#arines are the murry and the French; ot 
the laſt there are two forts; one, which 1s the bett, very 
round, and the other fomething long; of the murry there are 
iever1l torts, 8 | | Temple. 
NEED. u. /. [neov, Saxon; ood, Dutch. ] 
1. Exigency ; pretling difficulty; neceſlity. 
The very ſtream of his life, and the buſineſs he hath 
- helmed, mutt, upon a warranted zee, give hun a-better pro- 
clamation. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Maitre. 
That ſpirit that firſt ruſh'd on thee, 
In the camp of Dan, 

Be efficacious in thee now at need. _ 
I.n thy native innocence proceed, 
And ſummon all thy reaſon at thy weed. 

2. Want; diltre(sful poverty. x 
| Famine is in thy cheeks; 
Need and oppreſſion ſtare within thine eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. 
Deter ne to give to him that is in Ace. 
The dittant heard, by fame, her pious deeds ; 
And laid her up tor their extremelt reeds ; 
A future cordial tor a fainting mind. | 
\ God lometimes calls upon thee to relieve the xecds of thy 
brother, ſometimes the neceflities of thy country, and fome— 
times the urgent wants of thy prince, . South's Sermons. 
3. Want; lack of any thing tor ule. 188 | : 
God grant we never may have xeed of you. SHH. 
God, who ſees all things intuitively, neither ſtands in ed 
of logick, nor uſes it. 5 8 Hater, 
To NEED. v. a. from the noun. ] To want; to lack; to be 
in want of; to require. 1 a | 
9 Haleſt beggars 
Are in the poorett thing tupertiuous ; 
Allow rot nature more than nature zceds. 85 
Man's lite is cheapas beaſts. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The whole xced not a phyfician, but the lick. AAL. 1x. 
'THMou thy regal ſceptre ſhalt lay by, 
For regal ſceptre then no more fliall ee. Par. Loft. 
Jo alk whether the will has freedom, is to aſk, whether 
one power has another. A queſtion too ablurd to xeed wn 


Milton's Agoniſtes. 


Shakeſp. 


anſwer, | Locle. that fall in our way every day, Addiſon's SpeFator, Ne 93. | 
Jo NEED. H. u. | | | NE'tR. (for 8 e 6 TRE; „ 
1. To be wantcd to he neceſſary. Ik appears I am no horſe, | 
More ample ſpirit than hitherto was wont, That 1 can argue and diſcourſe; „„ 
Here needs me rie whiles the famous anceſtors Have but two legs, aud zcer a tail. Hu. libragc. 
Ot my moſt dreadtul ſovereign I recount, _ Spenſer. | To NEESE. v. . [nyſe, Daniſh ; neiſen, Dutch.J To incele 3 
When we have done it, we have done all that is in our to diſcharge flatulencies by the note. Retained in Scotland.“ 
power, and all that xeeds. | | Locke. | He went up and ſtretched himſelf upon him; and the“ 


©, To have neceſſity of any thing; tobe in want ot any thing. 


We have inſtances of perception whilſt we are aſleep: 


but how incoherent and how little conformable to the per- 
fection of a rational being, thoſe who are acquainted with 
dreams u not be told. . x 
He that would diſcourſe of things, as they agreed in the 
complex idea of extenſion and ſolidity, zceded but ule the 
-- word body.” | | Locke. 
Nr'gDPER. .f. [from net.] One that wants any thing. 
. If the time thruſt tortn 
A cauſe for thy repeal, we ſhall not ſend 
Oer the vaſt world, to teck a ſingle man; 
And lole advantage, which doth ever cool 
In ſth' ablence of the needer. 
NE'EDFUL. adj, [need and full.] Necetlary ; indifpentably 
requiſite. . 


Give us all things that be xeedfiul, both for our ſouls and | 
| (Common Prayer. 


odies. 5 ; 11116 
Do you conſent we ſhall acquaint him with it, 


As needful in our loves, fitting our duty? Shat. Hamlet, | 


All things need/iul tor detence abound, 
Mneſtheus and brave Sereſthus walk the round. Dryd. 
To my preſent purpole it is not zeedfil to uſe arguments, 

to cvintc the world to be finite. 

A lonely defart, and an empty land,. 
Shall ſcarce afford, for ned ul hours of reſt, 
A ſingle houſe to their benighted gueſt. Aion on Italy. 

NET DFULLY. adw, from needjul,) Necellarily. 

| They who 
Dare for theſe poems, yet both aſk and read, 
And like them too; mult zcedfully, tho' tew, 

« Be of the belt. | N 
NE“ DFTULNESS. 2. /, [from 171500 Neceſlity. 
NEEDILY. adv. [trom verd.] In poverty; poorly. 
NEE DIN HSS. . /. from needy.] Want; poverty. 


Whereas men have many reaſons to perfuade; to ule. 


them all at once, weakeneth them. For it argueth a Nei- 
2/5 in every of the reaſons, as if one did not truſt to any of 
them, but tied from one to another. h Bacon. 


NEE'DLE. . /. {nav}, Saxon.] 


i, A mall inftrument pointed at one end to pierce cloth, and 


perforated at the other to receive the thread, uled in ſewing. 
For him you walte in tears your widow'd hours, 

For hun your curious zcedle paints the flowers. Dryden, 

2. The ſmall tice! bar which in the mariners compals ttands 
regularly north and ſouth. | | | 

he ule of the Joaditone, and the mariners cede, was not 

then known. Burnet's Theery of the Earth. 
NEEDLE-FISH, A. /. [reedle and fiſh. ) A kind of ſea-fiſh. 

One rhomboudul bony tcale ot thexeedle-fih. Wodav, 


NEEDLEFUL. 2. /. [needle andfjull.) As much thread as is | 


generally put at one time in the needle. - 


NEE'DLER, 1. J {trom, needle, ] He who makes 
NEE'DLEMAKER, { needles. | | | 


NEEDLEWORK. . . {needle and evork,] 
15 The bulineis of a ſempttrets. 


2. Embroidery by the needle. 


In neellexvorks and embroideries, it is more plealing to. 


have a lively work upon a lightlome giound, than a dark 
and melancholy work upon a lightſome ground. Bacon, 
In a curious brede of necillegvort, one colour falls away 
b ſuch juſt degrees, and another rites fo inſentibly, that we 
{ce the variety without being able to dittinguiſh the total va- 
niſhing of the one from the firtt appearance of the other. 
Addijon's Efſayon the Georgichs. 
NEE'DLESSLY. adv. from needles. ] Unnecelianly ; without 
need, 
We render languages more difficult to be learnt, and 
need(oſ5l; advance orthography into a troubletome arts” 
[ioider, 


It. 
NEEDLESS. adj. { from weed. } 


Pope. 0 


Dryden. | 


Ecclus. iv. 3. 


Dryden. 8 


Locke. 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


Locke. | 


Ben. Johnſon. 


NEG 

To explain any of St. Paul's Epiſtles, after fo great a | 
train of expolitors, might tee centurable tor its e, 
did not the daily examples of pious and learned men nifty 


Locke's Efjay on St. Paul's Fpiples. 


1. Unnecellary z not requiſite, 
Their exception agunlt caſinels, as if that did novrift 1g- 
norance, proceedeth altogether of a needles jenlouty, Hooker. 
J his ſudden ttab oft runcour 1 miltoubts 
Pray God, 1 tay, I prove-u needlejs corartd, Shakeſp. 
Would not. thete be great and zeedlefs abatements of their | 


only? 
2. Not wanting; out of uſe. 
For his weeping in the eedle/s ſtreum, 
Poor dear, quoth he, thou mak'ſt a teſtament, 
As worldlings do, viving thy tum of more 8 
To that which had too much. / b. As You Like It. 
NEEDMENT. A. J. from .] Something neceflary. 
Behinek 
His ſcrip did hang, in which his zeedments he did bind. 
Fairy Queen, b. l. cant. 6. 
NE DS. adv, [never, Saxon, unwillng. | Neccflarily; by 
compualtion; inditpentably. 
Ine gencral and perpetual voice of men 1s as the ſentence 
of God himſelf; for that which all men have at all times 
learned, nature hertelt mult % have taught, Hooker. 
God mult zeeds have done the thing which they imagine 
was to be done. | „ Hooker, b. iii. 
I mult zezs after him, madam, with my letter, Shak. 
Another being clected, and his ainbaſſadors returned, he 
would reed; know the cauleot his repulle in that competition. 
| 8 | | Davies on Ireland, 


Aller hui. 


25 T perceive | 
Thy mortal fight to fail: objects divine „ 
_ Mutt verde impair, and weary human ſenſe. Par. Loft. 
Io fay the principles of nature mult xceds be fuch as our 
_philotophy makes them, is to let bounds to Omnipotence. 
| | Glanwille, Scep. c. 28 
T have aft;urs below, | 
Which I mult needs diſpatch before T go. 
NEEDY. adj. [from need. Poor; neceſſitous; diſtreſled by 
poverty. | * 2 
| Their gates to all were open cvermore, 
And one tat waiting ever them before, 
Jo call in comers by, that zecdy were and poor. 


In his zeedy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 
An albgator ſtuff'd, and other ſkins. „ 

Ot ill-ap'd tithes. Shanxeſpeare's Romeo and Fultet. 

The poor and zeedy praiſe thy name. alm Ixxiv. 21. 


At the longeſt, and unquiet at the belt. Temple, 
Nupftials of form, of int'rett, or of ſtate, 8 
T hoſe ſceds of pride are fruitful in debate: 
Let happy men for gen'rous love declare, : 
And ks the zeedy virgin, chatte and fair. Grand. 


Io relieve the needy, and comtort the afflicted, are duties 


B/ his necſiugs a light doth ſhine, and his eyes are like the 
bf Ie” zds of the morning. | Job, xli. 18. 
NEF. n. ſ. Cold French, trom aave.] The body of a church. 

The church of St. Juſtina, deſigned by Palladio, is the 
moſt handſome, luminous, diſencumbered building in Italy. 


one has on cach tide a fingle cupola deeper than the others. 
| :  Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 


|| Nera'rous. adi. [nefarius, Latin. I Wicked; abominable. 


The moſt rears baitards, are they whom the law ttiles 
inceſtuous baſtards, which arc begotten between aſcendants 


vine prohibition extends. 
NEGA'TION. 1. J. {negatio, Latin; negation, French. ] 
LN * : Ay . 7 5 
1. Denial; the contrary to athrmation. _ - 
Chance properly ligniſies, that all events called caſual, 
among inanmate bodies, are mechanically and naturally 
produced according to the determinate figures, textures, am 


Our aſſertions and gains ſhould be yea and nay, for 
whatſoever is more than thele is tin. Regers, Serm. 9. 
2. Deſcription by negative, X | 
VMiegation is the abſence of that which does not naturally 
belong to the thing we are ſpeaking of, or which has no right, 


a ſtone is inanimate, or blind, or deaf. Watts's Loeick. 
Ne'GATIVE, adj, [nogatij, French; uegativus, Latin. 
I. qe dc contrury to athrmative, „ 
2, Implying only the abſence of ſomething. 


which is zcgative, when we do not acknowledge and con- 
tels him. 5 South's Sermins. 
Conſider the neceſſary connection that is between the 2e- 
galive and poſitive part of our duty. Tillotſzu, Serm. 1. 
3. Having the power to withhold, though not to compel. 


are not aſhamed to ſeek to deprive me of the liberty of wing 
my reaſon with a good conſcience. Ang Charles. 
NEGATIVE. . / | | 
1. A propolition by which ſomething is denied. 


| | Tillolſou, Serm. 1. 
2. A particle of denial: as, 201. EY 
A purer ſublitance is defin'd, 
But by an heap of negatives combin'd ; 
Alt what a {pirit is, you'll hear them cry, 
It hath no matter, no mortality. 
NC GATIVELY. adv. | from negative.] 
1. With denial; in the form of denial ; not affirmatively. 
When I aſked him whether he had not drunk at all? he 
anſwered zegatively, Boyle. 
2, In form ot tpeech implying the abſence of ſomething, 
Phe fathers draw urguments trom the Scriptvre Af 
in reproof of that which is cvil; Scripiures teach 1t not, 
avoid 1t therefore, | Hooker, b. ii. 
I thall ſhew what this image of God in man 1s, ti e, 
by ſhewing wherein it does not contilt 5 and potitively, by 
ſhewing wherein it docs. | South's Sermons. 
To NEGLECT. v. a. [negletus, Latin.] 
1. To omit by carelc{Inels; 3 
If he ueglect to hear them, tell it unto the church. 
Matt. xvili. 17. 
2. To treat with ſcornful heedleſſneſs. 
3. To 228 
| have been long a ſleeper ; but I truit 
My abſence doth. zegleet no great deſign, 


NEE'DLESSNESS, #./. [from recdle/s.] Unneceffarincis. 


Which by my preſence might have been conclh;ed. 


—__ ——— — — 
— — — — 


happinels, if it were conti ned within the compals of this hte | 


| NEGLECTIVE, 4%. [trom neglect] Inattentire to, 


Dryden. | 


airy Queen. 


We bring into the world a poor cedy uncertain be, ſhort | 


{ NE'GLIGENTLY. adv. [from n«y/igent.] 


child neeſed ſeven times, and opened his eyes, 2 Kings, iv. 


The long 727 conſiſts of a row of five cupola's, the eroſs 


and deicendants, and between collateral, as far as the Di- 
Ajliffe's Parergon. 


motions of thoſe bodies, with this only ation, that the 
inanimate bodies are not conſcious of their own operations. 
| 3 Bentley. 


obligation, or neccility to be prevent with it; as when we ay 


There is another way of denying Chritt with our mouths, 
Denymg me any power of a negative voice as king, they 
Of Aga, we have far the Jealt certainty 3. ana they 


are uſually hardeſt, and many times impoſſible to be proved. 


Cleaweland”s Poems. 


NE I 
75 „ | p . 
NEGLECT: . ſ. [acglee?us, Latin.) 
1. Inttance of inattention. | 
2. Carcicl3 treatment; ſcornful inattention, 

I have perceived a molt faint Alec of late 
rather blamed as my own jealous curiofity, than TP 
pretence or purpole of wkindnels, S/ alaoſh. 7 g 

3. Negligence frequency of negiect. 1 99S Lear, 
Age breeds negle& in all, and actions 

Remote in time, like ohjects | 

Remote in place, are not beheld at half the 


, Which [ 


ir greatpeßz. 


4. State of being unrcgardcd, Dorian, 
Retcue my poor remuins from vile neple? | 

With virgin honours let my horte be deckt, 

And decent emblem. 


de ee *. 76 10 . 
NCGLECTER. 2. f trom neglect.] One who negleds. 


NEGLECTEUL, adj. [neglect and jull.} 
1. Heedlcls ; carelels; mattentive. 
Moral ideas not offering theniſelves to the {enſes 
ing to be tramed to the underttanding, people are 
of n faculty they are apt to think wants nothing. 
Though the Romans had no great genius tor ty 
they were not entirely negleZful of it. Arbuihnyt 
2, Treating with inditterence. | 
It the father careſs them when they do well, they A 
and zeeglefjul countenance to them upon doing ll it. 
make them ſenſible of the difference. Lotte 4; Aa- 
NEGLECTION. à. /. from agle#.} The ttate of bein- = 
ligent. | 7 N . 
Sleeping xegle7ton doth betray to loſs 
The conquetts of our ſcarce cold conqueror. Stoke 
NEGLECTFULLY, adv. [from neglecttul.) With heedick 
inattention; careleſs inditterence..  - 8 


bit be. 
gel 
Late. 


ade, Vet 


gardlets of. | oy 
I wanted not probabilities ſutticient to. rate ſealo bes 
oe king's heart, not wholly itupid, and nevietive of the 
publick peace.“ | : Kg Charks 
NEGLIGENCE. 2. ſ. Inegligence, Fr. nev!icentia, Ltg.] 
1. Habit of omitting by heedlctinets, or ot acting caielctaly 
2, Inſtance of neglect, ; bo Ee 
She let it drop by »egligence, 1 | 
And, to th' advantage, 1 being here, took't up. Shot, 


| NE GLIGENT. adj. [negligent, Fr. neeligens, Latin, } 


1. Careleſs; heedleſs; habitually inattentive, | 
My ſons, be not now zeg!!gent ;- tor the Lord ach cheſen 
you to ſtand before him. Cron. Rif. 11 
2. Careleſs of any particular. | ; 
We have been wepligent in not hearing his voice, Boi, 
3. Scorntully regardleſs. | ASS 
Let ſtubborn pride poſſeſs thee long, 
Audi be thou negligent of fame 
Wich ev'ry mule to grace thy ſung, 
_ May'ft thou deſpiſe a poet's name. 


1. Careletsly ; heedlefsly ; without exactneſs. 

| Inſects have voluntary motion, and therefore imagination 
and whereas ſome of the ancients have faid that their wo- 

tion is indeterminate, and thcir imagination indefinite, it is 
1 oblerved; tor ants go fight forwards 10 they 
hills, and bees know the way to their hives. bac 
ue Ot all our elder plays, | 
This and Philaſter have the toudeſt fame; | 

_ Great are their faults, and glorious is their flame. 

In both our Engliſh genius is expreſt, SD 
Wal, 


.  Lotty and bold, but zeg/zgeitly dreft, 
In comely figure rang'd my jewels ſhore, 
Or zegligently plac'd for the alone, Prur. 


2. With ſcornful inattention. ö 
To NEGO'TIATE. v. 2. Largocier, Fr. from regatium, L 
To have intercourſe of buſineſs; to traffick ; to treat. 
Have you any commiſſion from your lord to negcate 
with my face? Shakeſpeare's Twelfth gh, 
dhe was a buſy »zgotiating woman, and in her withdraw- 
ing chamber had the tortunate conſpiracy for the king an 
King Richard been hatched. Bacon's Heng Vl. 
It is a common error in xegotiating ; whereas men have 
many reaſons to perſuade, they {trive io uſe them ali a: ace, 
which weakeneth them. | bart 
A ſteward to embezzle thoſe goods he undertales toma- 
nage; an embaſſudor to hetray his prince for hon he 
negotiate; are crimes that double their malignity trom the 
quality of the actors. Decarq Pittys 


gotiations, unleſs that Luther negotiated anne nw 
5 | | | Atter bury. 
NEGOTIA'TION. 7. ſ. [I negociation, French; from regetiate.} 


Treaty ot buſineſs. | 
_ Oil is tlow, ſmooth, and ſolid; ſo are Spaniards obſerved 
to be in their motion: though it be a quethon yo unte- 
- ſolved, whether their affected gravity and flownels in their 
negotiations have tended more to their prejudice or AV AN- 
W | | -” Hou, 
NEGOTIA'TOR. 2. / [regociateur, Fr. from negotiate.) On 

employed to treat with others. | 

_ Thoſe who have defended the proceedings of our 
tators at Gertruydenburg, dwell much uon then ſes 
_endeavouring to work the French up to then d&; mance; 8 
lay nothing to juſtity thote demands. 3 


AY — 


i 


NEGOTIATING. adj. [from negotiate.) Vmmployed in ber 
tation. | 
NECRO. 1. ſ. [Spaniſh; zegre, Fr.] A biackmo® 
Negroes trantplanted into cold and fleginatics fe 
tions, continue their hue in themiUly cs and thet „ 


; NEIF, 2. ſ. [ue f, Iſlandick; ue, Scottiſh.) Fit. He 
: Sweet Knight, I Kits thy zt. SAH. Hani *. 5 
To NE1CH, wv. u. hna zan, Saxon; zegers Dutch. ng 
the voice of a horſe or mare. 
Note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhanled colts, | 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and 2:: FUL Fore 1 


| They were as fed horſes, every one weight. JO 
Run 1 the ridges ot the rocks mam; = 
And wih ſhrill s till the newghioouttts 


The gen'rous hortc, that nobly wild,. 
N:ighs on the hills, and dares the angry lion, 
NetGH. 1. / from the verb. ] The voice of al none ne 
Lt is the prince of paitreys ;z his Nes 15, 150 1 
of a monarch, and his countenance entul ces ens, 


e. 
Sean, 


| NEL GHBOUR. 3. /. Une ebup, Saxon. 
1. One who lives near to another. | 
He (ent ſuch an addition of foot, as hc cou 
of Oxford and the xc:ghbour garritons, = 4h 
2. One who lives in _tamiliarity with andther; 4 K 1 

villty. 5 | | 5 577 7b . 

Maſters, my good friends, mine honett PS" lacht. 
Will zou undo yourtcives ? Shanti peers nt 

3. Any thing next or near. l 
This man ſhall jet me packing; 1 ot lt. 


We * 
1 ! Y YU» 
TR 
47) 
4 


ED 
4? 
0 {4705.4 "1 


I'll lug the guts into the g/ bout room: 
4. Intimate; confidant. 


| The deep revolving witty Buckingham „  c:f3. 
ö No mor: mall be the neighbour to ny $o65t nn 0, 


or res 


Sal XK; 0. 


I can diſcover none of thoſe frequent intercourtes and ne- 


Lego- 


cori 
3 

nga 
Nerr 


N 


„ 


4 ta divini J One 
tore entitle partaking of 
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in the diſpute, without ranging themſelves under one of theſe } Tue uſeſt, and from thence createſt more go 
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| 9 once 
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paſſion, but ſome ſtate or condition ot being; as, ſedeo, II While trom above adorn'd with radiant light, | into their ſeveral walks, who bring in their reipesthegeut 


it. Clarke's Latin Grammar, | A new-born ſun ſurpriz d the dazzled fight. Roſcommon. and make them acquainted with the diſcourts of tl 
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the matter, when all theſe prophecies were new to them, aſhioned one, ſuch as was never ſeen before, no reaſon can pretent times. | ot tlie 


ecuctn, 


and their education had left the interpretation of them in- be aſſigned or imagined, _ Ray on the Crtation. "Their papers, filled with a different party ſpirit divide 
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ſide. a * SES. Our houle has ſent to-day . NEWIT. a. . epe xe, Saxon. Newt is ſuppoſed by Skin l. 
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aſide like a broken bow, are to be note. Bacon. | Her new-made union with her ancient foes. Dryden, | the water. 5 0 
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At beſt enjoy but a neutrality, Donne. them. | Locke. When he ſat on the throne diſtributing neuw. car u. gi 
Nx u“ TRALL v. adv. { from neutral.] Indifferently; on neither Drummers with vellum- thunder ſhake the pile, I hae had his altar of incenſe by him, that before they recerved 
part. | I Io greet the zew-made bride. _ Gay's Trivia. gifts they might caſt a little incenſe into the fire; which all 
NEW. adj. [newyd, Welſhz neop, Saxon; neuf, Fr.] Ah, Blouzelind! I love thee more by half, | good Chriſtians refuſed to do. | Stilling fler. 
1. Not dd ; treſh; lately produced, made or had; novel. It| _ Than does their fawns, or cows the zew-tail'n calf. Gay. | NEXT. adj. [nexr, Saxon, by a colloquial change from rehre 
18 uſed of things; as, young of —_ OO I be proctor exhibits his N from the dean and chap- or nyhyr, the ſuperlative of neh or nyh 3 nel, Scottiſh. 
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»» That of an hour's age doth hiſs the ſpeaker ; +: abs PN Ayliffe's Parergon, Want ſupplieth itſelf of what is de, and many times the 
Each minute teems a zew one. Shakeſpeare's Macheth. | Thenew-fallen young here bleating tor their dams, next way. ; Bacon, Eſſay 14. 
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much is ſtill unknown? And can we ever know more, un- A new-married man and an aſs, are bride-led; an old- | High on a golden bed; her princely geſt 
_ leſs ſomething new be diſcovered? Burnct, married man anda pack-horſe, ſadd- led. Arbuth. and Pope. | Was next her fide, in order ſat the 1eit. Dryd. Ving. Fn, 
8. Modern; of the preſent time. RS Learn all the #exv- faſhion words and oaths. Sewift, | The zext in place and puniſhment were they, 
5 oever converſes much among old books, will be ſome- | NEWFA'NGLED. adj. I neao and fangle.] Formed with vain Who prodigally throw their fouls away. Dryden, /En.si, 


thing hard to pleaſe among new. Temple's Miſcell. | or fooliſh love of novelty. | 2. Neareſt in any gradation. 
Q. Not antiquated; having the effect of novelty. | At Chriſtmas I no more deſire a roſe, It the king himſelf had ſtayed at London, or, which bad 
here names inſerib'd unnumber d ages paſt, | { Than wiſh a ſnow in May's zewfarngled ſhows; _ | been the next beſt, kept his court at York, and {nt the amy 

_ From Time's firlt birth, with time itlelf ſhall laſt; | 


But like of each thing, that in ſeaſon grows. Shakeſp. ) | on their proper errand, his enemies had been ſpeedily lub. 
Theſe ever eb, nor ſubject to decays, Thoſe charities are not zewwfangled devices of yeſterday, | dued | 


| wy . Cars Clareni::, 
pßpreacd and grow brighter with the length of days. Pope. | but are moſt of them as old as the — Atterbury. | O fortunate young man! at leaſt vour lays 
© $+ Not habituated; not familiar. | NEWFA'NGLEDNESsS.T u. /. 9 — newfangled.) Vain and Are next to his, and claim the ſecond praiſe. Drycen, 
SGiuchaſſemblies, though had for religion's ſake, may ſerve | NEWFA'NGLENESS. 0 fooliſh love of novelty. | _ Finiteand infinite, _ by the mind looked on as mod:- 
the turn of heretics, and ſuch as privily will inſtil their poi- So to newfangleneſs both of manner, apparel, and each | fications of expanſion and duration, the next thing to be 
ſon into new minds. : | Hooker, b. v. thing elſe, by the cuſtom of ſelf-guilty evil, glad to change | conſidered, is, how the mind comes by them. Lt. 
Seiz'd with wonder and delight, | though often for a worſe. "05. 


55500 | | Sidney, b. 1, | That's a difficulty zext to impoſſible. - Rowe, 

 Gaz'd all around me, xexv to the tranſporting ſight. Dryd. | Vet he them in newfangleneſs did paſs. Hubberd'; Tale. | NEXT. adv. At the time or turn immediately ſucceeding, 

I Twelvemules, a ſtrong laborious race, The women would be loth to come behind the faſhion inn Th' unwary nymph 8 
Nes to the plough, unpractis'd in the trace. Pope. newfangledneſs of the manner, if not in coſtlineſs of the mat- | Deſir'd of Jove, when next he ſought her bed, 


5. Renovated ; repaired, ſo as to recover the firſt ſtate, 4 >: | Carew. | To grant a certain gift. Addiſon's Ovid's Metan, b. ii. 
Men after long emaciating diets, wax plump, fat and ale | NE'WEL. n. fo . | INI AS. 2. /. [niais, French. ] Simple, filly, and tooliſh. 
molt neu. das Natural Hiftory. | 1. The compaſs round which the ſtaircaſe is carried, __ A nias hawk is one taken newly from the neſt, and not 


6. Freſh after any ting, + | Let the ſtairs to the upper rooms be upon a fair open | able to help itſelf; and hence niſey, a ay er Baicy, 
Nor dare we truſt ſo ſoft a meſſenger, I xeabel, and finely railed in. Bacon, Eſſay 46. | NIB. n./. [neb, Saxon, the face; nebbe, Dutch, the bill 
| New from her ſickneſs to that northern air, Dryden. | 2. Newel; novelty. | 5 i 


7. Not of ancient extraction. 


enſer. | 1. The bill or beak of a bird. See NEB. 
A ſuperior capacity for buſineſs, and a more extenſive | NE'WLY. add. 


NE'WING. u. /. [from new.) Yeſt or barm. Ainſworth, | 2. The point of any thing, generally of a pen 


| from zew.] Freſhly; lately. - A tree called the bejuco, which twines about other trees, 
knowledge, are ſteps by which a new man often mounts to Such 1s the power of that ſweet paſſion, with its end hanging downwards, travellers cut the nib olf it, 
favour, and outſhines the reſt of his contemporaries. Addiſ. That it all ſordid baſeneſs doth repel, _ U and preſently a ſpout of water runs out from it as clear 4s 
New. adv. This is, I think, only uſed in compoſition for And the refined mind doth ae faſhion & 2 h Derban, 


neculy, which the following examples may explain. | Intoa fairer form. Spenjer's Hymn on Love. | NI'BBED. adj, [from nib.] Having a mb, 
As ſoon as ſhe had written them, a new {warm of thoughts | Her breath indeed thoſe hands have newly ſtopp'd. Shak. | To NYBBLE. v. a. [from 216, the beak or mouth.] 
_ ſtinging her mind, ſhe was ready with her foot to give the They ze learned by the king's example, that attainders | x. To bite by little at a time; to eat only, f h 
nend - born letters both to death and burial. Sidney, b. ii.] do not interrupt the conveying of title to the crown. Bacon. Thy turfy mountains, where live zibbling ſheep, 
God hath not then left this to chuſe that, neither would . Her lips were red, and one was thin, 5 And flat meads thatch'd with ſtover them to keep. Stab 


reject that to chuſe this, were it not for ſome new-grown Compar d to that was next her chin; | | It is the roſe that bleeds, when he 5 
occaſion, making that which hath been better worſe. Hooker. | Some bee had ſtung it newly. Ssuctling. Nibbles his nice phlebotomy. Cleaveland's Peu. 
So dreadfully he towards him did paſs, c 3 Then rubb' d it o'er with zen gather'd mint. Dryden. Had not he better have borne Wat's ib bling ot his plants 
Forelifting up aloft his ſpeckled breatt, | { NE'WNESS. . 05 from neu.] Freſhneſs; lateneſs; novelty; | and roots now, than the huntſman's eating of him out 0 
And often bounding on the bruiſed graſs, Fs recentneſs; ſtate of being new. 5 | houſe and home. L Eftrange, Fable 3j. 
As for great . of his zew-come gueſt. Fairy N. His device was to come without any device, all in white | | Many there are who 27bble without ave; |» 
| ho are the violets now | like a new knight, but ſo new as his uta, ſhamed moſt | But none, who are not born to taſte, ſurvixe. Gramm. 
That ſtrow the green lap of the nega- come ſpring? Shak, | of the others long exerciſe. Sidney, b. ii. 2. To bite as a fiſh does the bait. 125 
i Your maſter's lines RT Away, my friends, new flight; _ | Theroving trout | 
Are full of neu- found oaths ; which he will break And happy xewneſs that intends old right. Shakeſpeare. (| Greedily ſucks in the twining bait, 8 
As eaſily as I do tear this paper. | Shakeſpeare. Words borrowed of antiquity do lend majeſty to ſtile, they And tugs and nbbles at the fallacious meat. ” 
Will you with thoſe infirmities ſhe owes, 5 have the authority of years, and out of their intermiſſion do | To NUBBLE. v. z. 5 | 


Unfriended, zew-adopted to our hate, 


| Vin to themſelves a kind of grace-like zezunefs. B. Fobnf. 1. To bite at. . 
Dower'd with our curſe, and ſtranger'd with our oath, 


| | Their ſtories, if they had been preſerved, and what elle | _ * bill, ſo wedlock would be nibbling. Stake 
Take her or leave her? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | was then performed in that zewneſs of the world, theres hey gape at rich revenues which you — oha 
: Left by a multitude could nothing of more delight have been left to ſterity. And fain would nibble at your grandame gold. gay your 
The ew-heal'd wound of malice ſhould break out. Shak. | | » Raleigh's Hiſtory of the Wirld. | But if you would be xibbling, here is à hand Ny J | 
Bow, ſtubborn knees; and heart with ſtrings of fteel | In theſe diſturbances, | ſtomach, | Dryden's Don 
Be ſoft as ſinews of the zew-born babe. Shakefp. Hamlet. | And newwneſs of àa wav"ring government, 


| . _ Plunging himſelf in mud, and then liſting u his wr 
Now hath my foul — torth her prodigy, | T avenge them of their former grievances, Daniel. | little, he caits out the (aid ſtring; which the lit iy plucks 
Aud I a gaſping, zezv-deliver'd mother, e Nane in great matters, was a worthy entertainment tor | ing for a worm, and nibbling at it, he immediate lil 
Have woe to woe, ſorrow to ſorrow join'd. Shak. Rich. II. a ſearching mind; it was an high taſte, fit for the reliſſ. them both in together. Grew? 
lam in parliament pledge for his truth, 1 | South's Sermons. | 2. To carp at; to find fault with. he mani- 
And laſting fealty to the zezv-made king. Shak. Rich, II. There are ſome newwneſſes of Engliſh, tranflated from the Inſtead of returning a full anſwer to my book, de ; 
ile ſaw heav'n bloſſom with a zew-born light, beauties of modern tongues, as well as from the elegances feſtly falls a nibbling at one ſingle paſſage in anc? little at 4 
On which, as on a glorious ſtranger gaz'd 5 of the Latin; and here ànd there ſome old words are ſprink- NI BBTLER. =. /. {from nibble.) One that bites dy 
The golden eyes of night; whole beams made bright led, which for their fignificance and ſound, deſerved not to | time > 


Tue way to Beth'lem, and as boldly blaz'd; be antiquated. Dryden : Don Sebaflian. | NICE. adj. nere, Saxon, ſoft.} F pero 
Nor a{k'd leave of the ſun, by day as night, Crafhaw, | When Horace writ his ſatires, the monarchy of his Cæſar | 1. Accurate in judgment to minute exactneſs; FR 28. 

I've ſeen the morning's lovely ray was in its neauneſi, and the government but juſt made eaſy | exact. It is often uſed to expreſs a cul ble «can ind 
Hover o'er the neao- born day; to his conquered people. Dryden's Juvenal. Such a man was Argalus, as hardly t niceſt 940 
With roſy wings ſo fichly bright, NEWS. u. .. without the ſingular. [from new, nouvelles, in. ; | 
As it he ſcorn'd to think of night, _ French. } | 6 He that ſtands upon a flipp'ry place, Shakepe#'ts 
When a ruddy ſtorm, whoſe ſcoul 1. Freſh account of any thing; ſomething not heard before. Makes nice of no vile hold to ſtay him up. 

Made heaven's radiant face look foul, | As he was ready to be greatly advanced for ſome noble Nor be ſb nice in taſte myſelf to know, Jen's Peu. 
Calld for an untimely night pieces of ſervice which he did, he heard zeaws of me. Sidney. | If what I ſwallow be a thruſh or no. £ ; 
To blot the newly bloſſom'd light. Craſbaau. When Rhea heard this zews, ſhe fled from her huſband Thus critics, of leſs judgment than caprice, 

Some tree, whoſe broad ſmooth leaves to ether ſow'd, to her brother Saturn. Raleigb's Hiftory of the World. Curious, not knowing, not exact, but nice, x 
And L on our loins, may cover roun Evil zews rides faſt, while good neo baits. Milt. Agon. Form ſhort ideas, — offend in arts, Pepe an Crit: 
Thoſe middle parts; that this new-comer ſhame, With ſuch amazement as weak. mothers ute, As moſt in manners, by a love to parts. 

There ſit not, and reproach us as unclean. | And frantick geſture, he receives the news, Waller, Our author, happy in a judge ſo ws BY advice. P. 
_ | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. Now the books, and now the bells, Produc'd his play, and begg'd the kg 1 
Their father's ſtate, And now our a& the preacher tells, 2. Delicate; ſcrupulouſly and minutely care 
And rew-entruſted ſceptre. Milton's Poems. | To edify the people; . | The letter was not nice, but full of c 1 > ea and Juli. 
I be zeww-created world, which fame in heav'n All our divinity is neus, | Of dear import. Shakeſpeare TR" 
Long had foretold. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | And we have made of equal uſe | | Dear love! continue zice and chaſte; 
His evil | | The pulpit and the le. Denbam. | For if you yield, you do me wrong; Ji 


m— 
=y 


trees, 
bott it, 
lear as 


er hams 


2, Delicatel y. : | 2 | 
The inconveniences attending the beſt of e er 5 


Let duller wite to love's end haſte, 
| have enough to woo thee long. 


Of honour men at firſt like women nie, 


| Raiſe maiden ſeruples at unpractis d vice. E. Hallifax. | 


Having been compiled by Gratian, in anignorant 
qug ht not to be too ice in examining it. 
F.atidious ; 1quE umith. 
* God hath here 
varied his bounty ſo with new delights, 
As may compare with heaven; and to taſte, | 
Think not I thall be ace. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
4 Eavly injured z delicate. | : SR 
With how muck eaſe is a young mule betray'd? 
How nice the reputation of a maid? _ do ſcommon. 
Formed with minute exactnels. | 
: lndulge me but in love, my other paſſions _ 
Shall rile and fall by virtue's ziceft rules. Addiſon's Cato. 
6, Requiring ſcrupulous exactnets. 3 
Suppoling an injur done, it is a ice point to proportion 


L Ejirange. 


Baker. 


the reparation to the degree of the indignity. 


ment, I have ſet down more at large. 
., Re fined. 


A nice and ſubtile happineſs I ſee 
Thou to thylelf propolelt, in the choice 
Of thy alfociates, Adam; and wilt taſte | 
No pleaſure, though in pleaſure ag * Is 
wes Ws _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
1. Having lucky hits. This eee is not in uſe. 
| en my hours ; 
Were nice and lucky, men did ranſom lives : 
Of me for jets. Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 
NICELY. adv. from nice.] {as 
1. Accurately z minutely z ſcrupulouſly. 9a 
Theſe kind of knaves in this plainneſss 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty filky ducking obſervants 


Neawton's Opticks, 


That ſtretch their duties wp Wy. = abs King Lear. | 


What mean thoſe ladies which, as tho” 
They were to take a clock to pieces, go ns 
So nicely about the bride? Donne. 

He ought to &udy the grammar of his own tongue, that 


he may underſtand his own country-ſpeech xicely, and ſpeak | 


C711 Locke. 
The next thing of which the doſes ought to be og de- 
termined, are opiates. i Arbuthnot on Coins. 
At nicely carving ſhew thy wit; 35 
But ne er preſume to eat a bit. Swifts Miſcell. 


are that we 


bear in them. 5 
NrcENESS. . /. from nice.] 
1. Accuracy; minute exactneſs. g 

Where's now that labour'd 1 in thy dreſs, 
And all thole arts that did the ſpar pe. Dryden. 
1. Superfluous delicacy or exactneſs. 

A ttrunge ziceneſt were it in me to refrain that from the 
ears of a perlon repreſenting ſo much worthineſs, which I 

am glad even to rocks and woods to utter. Sidney. 

Unlike che aceneſ of our modern dames, 


we quickly feel, and are aicely ſenſible of the 


Dryden. | 


NMcEr r. u. /. ¶ from nice. 5 
1. Minute accuracy of thought. C 
Nor was this nicety of fis judgment confined only to li- 
terature, but was the ſame in all other parts of art. Prior. 


He them with ſpeeches meet | 
Does fair intreat; no courting nicety, 5 | 
But ſimple true, and eke unfeigned ſweet. Fairy Queen. 

So love doth loath diſdainful nicety. Spenſer. 


men ſo employed, ſhould perplex and ſubtilize the ſignifica- 
tion of aig . 1 | e. 
His concluſions are not built upon any niceties, or ſolitary 
and uncommon appearances, but on the moſt ſimple and ob- 
Vous circumſtances of thele terreſtrial bodies. Woodward. 
$. Delicate management; cautious treatment. 
Love ſuch zicety requires, 
One blaſt will put out all his fires. 
6. Effeminate ſoftneſs. 


7. Niceties, in the plural, is generally applied to dainties or 


_ Swift's Poems. 


licacies in eating. 
CHAR, u. ſ. 6 

The characters are: it hath a polypetalous or a monope- 
alous flower, cut very deeply into ſeveral ſegments, but is 
almoſt of an anomalous fi re; from whoſe calyx ariſes the 
puntal, which afterwards 3 a pod, beſet all over with 


NICHE. 2. /. French. wh + 
eg a. 75 French. ] A hollow in which a ſtatue may be 
Niches, containing figures of white ſtone or marble, ſhould 
But be coloured in their concavity too black. Wotton. 
p ey not from temples, nor from gods refrain, 
But the poor lares from the xiches ſeize, 


li they be little images that pleaſe Dryden 
On the louth a — majeſtic race 1 
Egypt s prieſts, the gilded niches grace. Pope. 


de hairs to titles and large eſtates are well enough qua- 
ty read pam hlets againſt religion and 3 
Min J they fill their uiches, and carry themſelves through 
2 ray 4 with that dignity which beſt becomes a ſenator 
TY ... n  Savift's Miſcellanies. 
1. E th [wicke, Teutonick, the twinkiing ot an eye.] 
— point of time at which there is 88 or conveni- 


That great inſtrument of ſtate had fi 
oreknowledge of it, 
0 dullereh the fatal thread to be ſpun out to 3 length 
24 * politick reſpects, and then to cut it off in the ver 
ES  Howel's Vocal Foref, 
& = in our watches that in us is found, NN NT OT 
ohe height and rick we up be wound, 
9 matter by what hand or trick. | 
Rai! That trick, | 
b it come in the act, 
id touch'd us to the quick. 
3 ough dame Fortune ſeem to ſmile, 
„upon him for a while ; 
; Jaher new him in the ck 
= is glories a dog trick. Hadibras, p. i. cant. 3. 
1 dome with ſymbols, ſigns, and tricks, 
Win del in planetary aich, 
Gn 55 own influences will fetch them 


Suckling. 


Denham. 


am their orbs, arreſt and catch them. Hudibras. | 


ns nic . 2 1 edt] 
T point. & of time is the critical occaſion for the gaining of 


by no — . 
: ch cut in any thin 


2. To cut in nicks or notches. 


My Pore in making this nice and troubleſome experi- 


Atterbury. | 


Atfected hey tw with new affected names. 
5 or place them where 8 
Roaſt crabs offend the niceneſs of their noſe, Dryden. 


2. Accurate performance. IE | 

As for the workmanſhip of the old Roman pillars, the 

ancients have not kept to the nicety of proportion and the 
me art ſo much as the moderns. Addiſon on Italy. | 
3- Faitidious delicacy; ſqueamiſhneſs. „ 


Minute obſervation; punctilious diſcrimination; ſubtilty. | 
If reputation attend theſe conqueſts, which depend on the 
fineneſs and niceties of words, it is no wonder it the wit of | 


pickles, in which are contained one or two round hard ſeeds, | 


Efirange. | 


N16 


Tete hid rhatitold me, he lor d her art of all kick, 


. , Shakeſpeare. 
4. A winning thtow: [ niche, French, a ludicrous el 
Come, ſeven's the main, 8 
Cries Ganymede; the ulual trick 
Seven, flur a fix, eleven a ich. 


. ; Pri « 
To Nick. v. a. [from the noun.] we 


1. To hit; to touch luckily ; to perform by ſome {light artifice 


uled at the lucky moment. 
Is not the winding up of witneſs | | 
A nicking more than half the bus'neſs? Hudibras, p. ii. 
Te juſt ſeaſon of doing things mult be wicked, and 21 ac- 
cidents improved. L Eftrange, Fable 38. 
Take away paſſion while it is predominant and afloat, and 
juſt in the critical height of it, xick it with ſome lucky or un- 
ucky word, and you may certainly over-rule it. South. 


His beard they have ſing'd off with brands of fire; 
Andever as it blaz'd they threw on him | 
| Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair. 
My maſter preaches patience, and the while 
His man with ſciſſars nicks him like a fool. 9 
Breaks watchmen's heads, and chairmen's glaſſes, 
And thence proceeds to zicking ſaſhes, Prior 
3. To ſuit; as tallies cut in nicks. | 


en's Remains. 


or unexpected turn, | 
Why ſhould he follow you? 
The itch of his affection ſhould not then 


ſcoff or contempt; a term of derilion z an opprobrious or 
contemptuous appellation, | | 


The time was when men were had in price for learning 
a poet, as if it were a contemptible nickname. B. Johnſon. 


a feigned perſon, giving me nicknames, but alſo hath offered 
large ſums of money to corrupt the princes with whom 1 
have been retained. Bacon's Henry VII. 


word to be got from her, but the ſame xickname in deriſion. 
| L' Eftrange. 
tion. 
Lou nictname virtue vice; KLE 
For virtue's office nevers breaks men's troth. Sbaleſp. 
Leſs ſeem theſe facts which treaſons nickname force, 
Than ſuch a fear'd ability for more. Denham, 
To Ni'CTATE. v. a. [nido, 1 To wink. 
There are ſeveral parts 22 to brutes, which are want. 
ing in man; as the ſeventh or ſuſpenſory mulcle of the eye, 
. the uictating membrane, and the ſtrong aponeuroſes on the 
ſides of the neck. Ra 


Nib ET. . . [corrupted from nithing or niding. The op- 
probrious term with which the man was anciently branded 


who refuſed to come to the _y_ ſtandard in times of exi- 


gency.] A coward; a daſtar 


ject, baſeminded, falſe-hearted, coward, or nidget. Camden. 
Nite ros. z. ſ. {nidificatio, Latin. ] The act of build- 


dantly anſwer the creature's occaſions. 
NrDING. adj. {from nb, Saxon. ] Vileneſs. 
Niding, an old Engliſh word ſignitying abject, baſe- 
minded, falſe-hearted, coward, or nid Carew. 


Derbam. 


ſmell or taſte of roaſted fat. 25 
Incenſe and zidorous ſmells, ſuch as of ſacrifices, were 
thought to intoxicate the brain, and to diſpoſe men to de- 
votion; which they may do by a kind of contriſtation of the 
ſpirits, and partly alſo by heating and exalting them. Bacon. 
The ſigns of the functions of the ſtomach being depraved, 


nidoroſe, or fœtid, reſembling the taſte of rotten 2 
| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
NrpoRoOSITY. #.f. [from nidorous.] Eruttation with the 
taſte of undigeſted roaſt- meat. 
Ihe cure of this xidorofity is, by rowing and 


er on the Humours. 


|[NiputarION. 2. ( baude, Latin.] The time of re. 


maining in the neſt. : 

The ground of this popular practice might be the com- 
mon opinion concernin 
birds, the natural regard they have unto the winds, and they 


unto them again, more eſpecially remarkable in the time of | 


their nidulalion, and bringing forth their young. Yulg. Err. 
NIECE. u. /. [ niece, niepce, French; neptis, Latin. ] The 
daughter of a brother or ſiſter. | 


My mece Plantagenet 


While he thus his xzece beſtows, 
About our iſle he builds a wall. 
NI'GGARD. x. /. {ninggr ; 

mudgeon ; a ſordid, avaricious, parſimonious fellow. 

If thou do, then let thy bed be turned from fine gravel to 
weeds or mud. It thou do, let ſome unjuſt * make 
weres to ſpoil thy beauty. | | 475 b. ii. 

Be not a niggard ol your ſpeech, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Serve him as a grudging maſter, : 
As a penurious #zggard of his wealth. Milton's Poems. 
Be ziggards of advice on no pretencez; | 
For the worſt avarice is that of ſenſe. Pope on Criticiſm. 
NI'6GARD. adj. V 
I. Sordid; avaricious; parſimonious. 
| One ſhe found 

With all the gifts of bounteous Nature crown'd ; 

Of gentle blood; but one whole ziggard tate 
Had ſet him far below her high eſtate. 

2, Sparing; wary. | 
Molt free of queſtion, but to our demands 
Niggard in his reply. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
To N'GGARD. v. a. from the noun.] Jo ſtint. 
The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature muſt obey neceſſity; = 
Which we will zzggard with a little reft. 5 | 
NYGGARDISH. adj, [trom niggard.] Having ſome diſpoſi- 
tion to avarice. a : 
N1'6GARDLINESS. 2. J. [from niggardly.] Avarice; ſordid 
Py craps; 7 ood huſbandry eneroſity pro 
ggaradlineſi is not uſbandry, nor 0 - 
| fue. / 5 Addiſon's Speclator, N& 443. 
N1'GGARDLY. adj, [from niggard. | 
1. Avaricious ; {ordidly parſimonious. 3 

Where the owner of the houſe will be bountiful; it 1s not 

for the iteward to be niggardly. Hall 

Love is like a penurious god, very aiggardly of his op- 
portunities ; he mult be watched like a zard-hearted trea- 
ſurer. | Dryden, Spaniſh Friar. 

Why are we ſo ziggardly to ſtop at one fifth? Why do we 


Dryden. 


it; arcckouing. $- {Corrupted from zock or nich.] 


| not raile it one full moiety, and thereby double our Fane jt 


Have nick'd his captainſhip, at ſuch a int, Shake are. 
| NICKNAME. A. /. [nom de nique, French TA name Wes in 


now letters only make men vile. He is upbraidingly called 


My mortal enemy hath not only falſely ſurmiſed me o be 


To NICKNA'ME. v. a. To call by an opprobrious appella- 


Ni1ve. ». /. [nidus, Lat.] A brood: as, a nide Ne. | 


There was one true Engliſh word of greater force than | 
them all, now out of all uſe; it ſignifieth no more than ab- 


Nipo'roOus. adj. [xidoreux, from nidor.] Reſembling the | 


are eruCtations either with the taſte of the aliment, acid, | 


rging. 


the virtue prognoſtick of theſe | 


| Ledinthe hand of her kind aunt of Gloſter. Shake. | 


PpPyaller. 
„Iſlandick.] A miſer; a cur- 


Shakeſpeare. 


+ 


Nicn. adv. 


| ords nicking and reſembling one another, are applica-| - 
| ble to different 93 C L 5.4. ee 


4. To defeat or cozen, as at dice; to diſappoint by tome trick | 


in h | 
hat place, and that method of nidification, doth abun- | _ 


Ni'o@ARDLY. adv. Sparingly; parſmonioufl 
I have long loved ber, feln her, Irons 


2. Toa place near. 


Ni HN ESS. A. ſ. [from nigh. 
NIGHT. 2. F< 500 


1. The time of darkneſs; the time from ſun · ſet to ſun-rife. 


2. It is much uſed in compoſition. DEP he | | 
To-Niohr. adverbially. In this night; at this night. 
There came men in hither to-nigbt of the children of If. _ 


NIGHTBRA'WLER. 2. /. [ni 


N1G- 


Providence, not ai but wiſe, 

Here laviſhl . denies, | 

That by each other's virtues we may riſe, Craxvill.. 

Tiberius was noted for his t ardly temper ; he uted ouly 
to give to nis attendants their — . on Coin, 

2. Sparing j wary. 5 
1 3 =_ PRE —_ * will ſatisfy it; neither will I 
ardly aniwerer, goi ; 

bounds of the Queltivn: ROO? To — 


iti rtu- 
nities to meet her; feed every flight occaſi 
mggardly give me hight of ber. TY W d but 


ö k ; 
NI GGARDNESS. #./. [from niggard.] Anmien, daf 


parſimony. 


All preparations, both for food and lodging, ſuch as would 
make one deteſt niggaraneſt, it is ſo ſluttih a vice. Sinnen. 


| NIGH. prep. [nyh, Saxon. ] At no great diltance from. 


Aer 
Stars diſtant, but zigh hand ſeem'd other worlds. Milton. 
Nigh this recels, with terror they ſurvey, | 
Where Death maintains his dread tyrannick ſway. Garth, 
1. Not at a great diltance | eee 


He was ſick zigh unto death. Phil, ii. 27. 


Fina Ae r 
In to my mouth, of that ſame fruit hel ; 
Which he had pluck'd. 's Parediſe 
I will defer that anxious thought 


And death, by tear, ſhall Eber brought. Droden, © 
r y tear, tha Rot DEAR brought Dryden * 


1. 1 not diſtant; not remote. 


I be loud tumult ſhews the battle ni 5. rd 
nin OY. Oy 
He committed the en of his ſon Aſanes to two of 
his »igb kinſmen and aſſured friends. Knolles. 


His uncle, or uncle's fon, or any that is zigh of kin unto 
him of his family, may redeem him. Leu. xxv. 49. 
His ſiſter a virgin, that is xig h unto him. i 


ny. M 2 4 | 

ow day is done, and night is mghing faſt. Hubberd. 
To nigh, the adjeftire, J Nearly; within a 
little. 


A man born blind, now adult, was taught by his touch 
the ſame me- 


to diſtinguiſh between a cube and a ſphere of 

tal, and zigbly of the ſame bignels. Locle. 

] Nearnels; proximity. 1 

aauts, Gothick ; nihr, Saxon; anit, Fr.] 

The Duke of Cornwall, and Regan his dutcheſs, will be 
here this night. . Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
In the morning he ſhall devour the prey, and at zeght di- 
vide the ſpoil. | | Gen. xlix. . 

Pharaoh roſe up in the night. 


Let them ſleep, let them ſleep on, 
Till this ſtormy night be gone, 
And th' eternal morrow dawn, 
Then the curtains will be drawn; 
And they waken with that light, 
Whole day ſhall never fleep in night. 
Dire og vac there keeps the ward, 
Gut in her fanguine gown by night and day, 
Obſervant of he $ th 


rael, to ſearch out the country: | . ii. 2. 

raiſes diſturbances in the night. 

Voou unlace your reputation, 38 | 
And ſpend your rich opinion for the name 1 
Of a night-brawler. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


NIGHTCAP, 2. /. [night and cap. ] A cap worn in bed, or in 


undreſs. 


The rabblement hooted, and clapt their chopt hands, and | 


threw up their ſweaty night-caps. Shakeſd. Julius Cæſar. 
Great mountains have a perception of the diſpoſition of 


the air to tempelts ſooner than the vallies below; and there= _ | 
when certain hills have their zight- 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


fore they ſay in Wales, w 
caps on, they mean miſchief. 

How did the humbled ſwain deteſt 

His prickly beard, and hairy breaſt! 
His zight-cap border'd round with lace, 
Could give no ſoftneſs to his face. ; oem. 
. 1. ſ. [night and crow.] A bird that cries in 
he night. 
e owl ſhriek'd at thy birth, an evil ſign; | 
The night-crow cry d, a bodin luckleſs — Sbaleſp. 
Ni hT DEW. z. ſ. [night and deo. Dew that wets the ground 

6 All things are huſh'd, as Nature's ſelf lay dead, 
The mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy head; 


I )be little birds in dreams their ſongs repeat, 


And ſleeping flowers beneath the ig ht. deæu ſweat; { 
E'en luſt and envy ſleep. Dryden Indian Emperor. 


NrcHTDOG. 2. /. (might and dog.] A dog that hunts in the | 


night. Uled by deer-ſtealers. 


hen nig ht- dogs run, all forts of deer are chaſed, Shak. 


NrGHTDRESS. 1. J. [night and dreſs.) The dreſs worn at 


night. | 
» The fair ones feel ſuch maladies as W | 
When each new night-dreſs gives a new diſeaſe. Pope. 
N1GUTED. adj. [from 1820 Darkened; clouded; black. 
It was great ign'rance, Gloſter's eyes being out, 
To let N : er 2 e gone, 
In pity of his miſery, to diſpatc 3 
| His 3 life. 7 Shakeſpeare King Lear, 
Good Hamlet, caſt thy nighted colour off, 
And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. Shak, 
N1GHTFARING. 1. . [xight and fare.) Travelling in the 
night. : 
: Will-a-Wiſp miſleads night-ſaring clowns, | 
O'er hills, and finkin bogs, and pathleſs downs. Gay. 
NI'GHTFIRE. #. . [night and fire.} Ignis fatuus; Will- a 


_ Wilp. : ; | 
Foaliſh night-fires, women3 and childrens wiſhes, 
Chaſes in 2 2 en ca 5 
Theſe are the pleaſures here. He 
NI GHTFLY. 7. 79 [night and y.] Moth that flies in the 
night. 
: Why rather, ſleep, lieſt thou in ſmoaky cribs, 
And huſh'd with buzzing nght-flies to thy ſlumber; 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the gents | 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt mel 
NIGHTFOUNDERED. 2. /. [from night and. founder. 
or diſtreſſed in the hight, 
Either ſome one like us night-foundered here, 
Or elſe ſome neighbour woodman, or at worſt, 
Some roving robber calling to his tellows. 


Ni GETGOWN. z. ſ. [night and gown.) A looſe gown uſed 


| 


for an undreſs, ds Bd 
Since his majeſty went into the held, I have 


The ST of the Lord cometh, for it is nigh at hand, Joel. 


7 — 8 X * - Ix * fn” ff 
e 3 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. v. 


To Nicu N 15 rn Leu. xxi. 3. 

> p 0 I * V. . r : It . ie d 
So hag. as her tongue was at liberty, there was not a g om the particle.] To approach; to ad- 
| Nov. adv. (from 


Hf!!! 
They did eat and drink, and tarried all night. Gen, xxiv. 


ſouls that paſs the downward way. | 


Je 6 
t and bravuler.] One who 


Sawvift's Poems. © 


Herbert, | 


y? J Toi A 
ſt 


Milton. 
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1 have ſeen her riſe from her bed, throw 88 
Her vight- goon upon her. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
They have put me in a ſilk zight-gowwn, and a gaudy tool's 
Tap. Addijon's Guardian, NY 113. 
No meagre muſe- rid mope, adutt and thin, 
In a dun niy5!-gown of lis own looſe ſkin. Pope. 
NrGHTHAG. A. /. [night and bag, ] Witch ſuppoſed to wan- | 
der in the night. | | 
Nor uglier follows the night-hag, when called 
In ſecret, riding through the air ſhe comes 
Lur'd with che tmell ot intant-blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 
NYGHTINGALE. 7. .. [from night and galan, Saxon, to ſing; 
galm, Teutonick, is a ſound or dro, | 
1. A imall bird that fings in the night with remarkable me- 
lody ; Philomel. 
I think 


The nightingale, if the thould fing by day, 

When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought 

No better a muſician than the wren. Shakeſpeare. 

Although the wezon, throtle, and tongue, be the in- 
ſtruments of voice, and by their agitations concur in thole 
delightful modulations, yet cannot we align the cauſe unto 
any particular formation; and I perceive the zightingalehath 


ſome diſadvantage in the tongue. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 


Thus the wiſe 21ghtingale that leaves her home, 
Purfuing conſtantly the chearful ſpring, 
Totoreign groves does her old mubck bring. Waller. 
2. A word ot endearment. | 
8 My nightingale ! 
We'll beat them to their beds. Shak. 
NYGuTLY, adv. [from night.] 
1. By — 8 | NS | . 
To½hee, Sion! and the flow'ry brooks beneath, 
That waſh thy hallow'd feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I viſit, 
Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale, 
And 7:ghtly to the liſt ning earth 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth, 


2. Every night. 
e Leet all things ſuffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and ſleep 
In the affliction of thoſe terrible dreams 
That ſhake us nightly. Shakeſpeare's 
night; happening by night. £ 
May the tary 40 lag moon attend 
Your nightly ſports, as you vouchſafe to tell WER 
What nymphs they were who mortal forms excel. Dryd. 
Soon as the flocks ſhook off the nightly dews, | 
Two {wains, whom love kept wakeful and the muſe, 
Pour'd o'er the whit'ning vale their fleecy care. Pope. 
N!GHTMAN, 2. 
ordure in the night. | | 
| NYGHTMARE. 2. 0 [night, and, according to Temple, ara, 
2 ſpirit that, in the 
ment or ſuffocate fleepers.} A morbid oppreſſion in the 
night, reſembling the preſſure of weight upon the breaſt. 
Saint Withold footed thrice the would. 8 
He met the zightmare, and her name he told; 3 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Ihe forerunners of an apoplexy are, dulncts, drowtinels, 


vertigoes, tremblings, oppreſſions in ſleep, and night-mares. Ih; 


N _ * | | Arvuthnot oy Aliments. 
Yr GHTPIECE. z. f. [night and piece.] A picture to co- 
loured as to be FRG 21 n 
of the day, X | 
He hun 
_ ſeemed ta ſhew themſelves by the candles which werelighted 
up; and were fo inflamed by the ſun-ſhine which fell upon 
them, that I could ſcarce forbear crying out Fire. 
NYGHTRAIL. 2. d: [nightand negl, Saxon, a gown or robe, ] 
A looſe cover thrown over the dreſs at night. | 
An antiquary will ſcorn to mention a pinner or night- 
rail; but will talk as gravely as the father of the church on 
the vitta and peplus. Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 
NrGHTRAVEN, 7, /. [night and raven.] A bird ſuppoſed of 
ill omen, that cries loud in the night. BR, 
The ill-fac'd owl, death's dreadful meſſenger, 
The hoarſe night-rawen, trump of doleful drere. 
I pray his bad voice bode no miſchiet ; | 
T had as lief have heard the night- rauen, 
Come what plague would have come after it. Shakeſpeare. 
N1GHTROBBER, 2. /. [right and robber.] One who ttealsin 
the dark, | | 
Highways ſhould be fenced on both ſides, whereby thieves 
and n:ght-robbers might be more eaſily purſued and en- 
countered. 1 | gpenſer Ireland. 
NI GHTRULE, z. /. [night and rule.] A tumult in the night. 
ES = Hl now, mad ſprite, l | 
What zight-rule now about this haunted grove? 
EVE = .._ .- Shakeſpeare.” 
_ NrouTsSHADE. . /. Lone peada, Saxon. I 
1. A plant of two Kinds, common and deadly nightſhade. 


he flower conſiſts of one leaf, which is divided into five | 


parts, and expands in form of a ſtar : from the flower-cup | 


rites the pointal, which afterwards becomes a round, oval, | 


loft, ſucculent fruit, containing many flat ſecds in each. 
The ſpecies are nine. This the phyſicians have directed to 
be uſed in medicine, under the title of ſolanum , 


| illar. 
2. Deadly. ; | x 
Deadly zight-/bade (belladona) a plant. The flower is 
| bell-ſhaped, of one leat, divided into five acute ſegments at 
tic top and ſucceeded by a globular ſoft fruit, divided into 
two cells which contain the ſeeds. Itis a very ſtrong N 
. ar. 
Ni'cnHTSsHININ G. 2. /. [night and ſhire.) Shewing bright- 
. nels in the night. | 
None of theſe noctiluca, or night-ſhining bodies, have been 
obſerved in any ot the ancient ſepulchres. Wilkinss Deal. 


NrGHTSHRIEK. 1. /. [night and /briek.] A cry inthe night. 


I have almoſt forgot the taſte of fears: 
The time has been, my ſenſes would have cool'd 
Jo hear a zight-/hrick; and my tell of hair 
Would at a diſmal treatiſe roule and tir, 
| As lite were in't. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
BLOUT TRIPPING. n. ſ. [night and trip.] Going lightly in 
the night, Ge: egy 
Could it be prov'd, | | 
That ſome night-tripping fairy had exchang'd 
In cradle cloaths, our children where they lay, 
Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. Skakeſp. 
NUGHTWALK. #./. [night and walk.) Walk in the night. 


If in his night-wwalkhe met with irregular ſcholars, he took | 
their names, and a promile to appear, unſent tor, next morn- | 


ng. Waltcn's Life of Sanderſon. 

N1'GUTWALKER. x. /. [night and avalk.] One who roves 
in the night upon ill deligns, | 

Men that hunt fo, be either privy ſtealers, or n:ght-walkers. 

: Aſcham's Schoolmaſler. 

NriGuTWARBLING, {right and wwarble,) Singing in the 

night. | 

Now is the pleaſant time, 

The cool, the filent, fave where filence 


Addiſon's Spedlator. | 


., [night and man.] One who carries away 


. | 


} 


Anth. and Cleopat. 


| | , acbeth. | 
 NYcnTLyY. adj. [from night.] Done by night; acting by } 


ö 


eathen mythology, was related to tor- | 


leen by candle light, not by the light 


a great part of the wall with night-picces, that | 


Spenſer. E | 


NIN 
wards night. 


Work. Milton on Education. 
NiGHTWATCH, 2. ſ. [night and watch.) A period of the 
8 as diſtinguiſhed by change of the watch. 


the nght-qwatches. 
N1GRE'SCENT. adj. 
approaching to blucknels. 7 
NiGRIFICA'TION, 2. J. {niger and facio.] The act of mak- 
ing black. 
NIHILITY. 7. 
thingneſs; the ſtate of being nothing. 
Not being is confidered as eee all ſubſtance, and 
then all modes are alſo neceſſarily excluded; and this we call 
pure nibility, or mere 3 Watis's Logick. 
To NILL. v. a. [trom ne wt 
to refuſe; to reject. 
Certes, {aid he, I ill thine offer'd grace, 
Ne to be made fo happy do intend, 
Another bliſs before mine eyes I place, 


Pal Ixil. 6. 


, 


In all affections the concurreth {ti} 
If now, with man and wite to will and ill 
The ſelf- ſame things, a note of concord be, 
I know no couple better can agree. | 


the ore. 
ToNIM. v. a. [ne 
to ſteal, 
They'll queſtion Mars, and by his look : 
Detect who 'twas that imm'd a cloak.  Hudibras, p. i. 
They could not keep themſelves honeſt of their fingers, 


ten, Dutch, to take. ] To take. In cant, 


| but would be nimming lomething or other for the love of 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. in. 


thieving. L'Eflrange, Fable 241. 
NIL E. adj. [from im, or numan, Saxon, tractable. } 
Quick; active; ready; ſpeedy; lively; expeditious. _ 

| They being nimbler-jointed than the reft, 
And more induſtrious, gathered more ſtore. Spenſer. 
Vou nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her rat keen, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
You have dancing ſhoes | 

With nimble ſoles. 

His off ring ſoon propitious fire from heaven, 

Conſum'd with inble glance and grateful ſteam ; 


Thro' the mid ſeas the ine pinnace fails, 
Aloof from Crete before the northern gales. 


ſpced; agility ; feadineſs; dexterity celerity ; expedition; 
ſwiftnels; „ 
The hounds were ſtraight uncoupled, and ere long the ſtag 


to the ſlender fortification of his lodging. 
Himſelf ſhiewing at one inſtant both { N 
neſs. 8 | TY Sidney, b. li. 
All things are therefore partakers of God; they are his 
offspring, his influence is in them, and the perſonal wifdom 
of God is for that very cauſe ſaid to excel in nimbleneſs or 
agility, to pierce into all intellectual, pure and ſubtile ſpirits, 
to go through all, and to reach into every thing which 1s. 


3 Hooker, b. v. $5. 
We, lying till, | 
defence and nimbleneſs. 


eadineſs and 1mble- 


Are full of reſt, 


imb the upper part of the hill, he was generally roving 
about the bottom. Addiſon's Guardian, Ne 115. 


ſpeak. 

k Sir Nicholas Bacon, when a certain nimble-wwitted coun- 
ſellor at the bar, who was forward to ſpeak, did interrupt 
him often, ſaid unto him, There is a great difference betwixt 

n er and me; a pain to me to ſpeak, and a pain to you to 

hold your peace. Bacon, Apophthegm 124. 

NrIMBLY. adv. [from imble.] Quickly; ſpeedily; actively. 
He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 

To the laſcivious playing of a lute, Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
. | | ie r 

_ Nimbly and ſweetly recommends itſelf. gy. 

Mott legs can nmbly run, tho' ſome be lame. Davies. 

The liquor we poured from the cryſtals, and ſet it in a 
digeſting furnace to evaporate more imbly, @ Boy. 
NIMBLESS. 2. /. Nunbleneſs. Sper}. 
NIMIETY. 7. f. [nimetas, ſchool Latin. ] The ſtate ot being 

too much, 5 5 . 

NI MMER. . /. [from im.] A thief; a pilferer. 
Nix courOOP. u. /. [A corruption of the Latin a compos.] 
A fool; a trifler. | NED SES te pp 
An old ninnyhammer, a dotard, a nincompocp, is the belt 
language ſhe can afford me. _- Addiſon. 
NINE. n. /. [niun, Gothick ; nigon, Saxon. ] One more than 

eight; one lets than ten, VV | 

The weyward liſters, 

Thus do go about, about, 
Thrice to thine and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again, to make up #244. 
A A thouſand ſcruples may ttartle at firſt, and yet in conclu- 
ſion prove but a ine-days wonder,  _ 

The faults are ine in ten owing to affeRation, and not to 
the want of underſtanding. 5 
Ni'NEFOLD. 7. /. [ine and fold.) Nine ti 
nine times repeated, CIO, 
| # This huge convex of hire, | 
Outrageous to devour, immures us round znefold. | 
| Milton. 
N1'NEPENCE. z. f. Inine and pence.] A ſilver coin valued at 
nine- pence. e 5 15 
Three filver pennies, and a nine-pence bent. Gay's Paſt. 
N1I'NEPINS. u. ſ. [nine and fin.) A play where nine pieces 
of wood are tet up on the ground to be thrown down by a 
8 | 
A painter made bloſſoms upon the trees in December, 
and ſchool-boys playing at nine-pins upon the ice in July. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
For as when merchants break, o'erthrown Bl 
Nike nine-pins, they ſtrike others down. Hudibras, P. u. 
N1'NESCORE. adj. [xine and ſcore.] Nine times twenty. 
Eugenius has two hundred pounds a year; but never va- 
lues himſelf above ztne-ſcore, as not thinking he has a right 
to the tenth part, which he always appropriates to charitable 
uſes. : Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 177. 


lets than twenty. 27 
Nireteen in twenty of perplexing words might be changed 
into eaſy ones, ſuch as occur to ordinary men. Swift. 
NINETEENTH. adj. [monte $a, Saxon.] The ordinal of 
nineteen ; the ninth after the tenth. : 
In the zineteenth year of King Nebuchadnezzar King of 
Babylon, came Nebuzaradan, 2 Kings, xxv. 8. 
N1'NETY. adj. { hunvmgontrg, Saxon. ] Nine times ten. 
Enos lived ninety years and begat Cainan. Gen. v. 95 
Nix TH. adj. Inezoda, Saxon.] That which precedes the 
tenth; the firſt after the eighth; the ordinal of nine. 


To the night-war bling bird. Milton”s 


ields 
Ea Loft, b.v. 


Upon a {tri obſervation of man 
that lee the ninth day. Bro 


NUGuTWARD. adj. [night and aral. Approaching to- 


Their nigkt-ward ſtudies, wherewith they cloſe the day's. 


remember thee upoi my bed, and meditate on thee in 


[nigreſeens, Latin.] Growng black; 


J. [nibilite, French; nibilum, Latin.) No- 
nillan, Saxon. ] Not to will; | 


Another happiness, another end. Spen/er”s Fairy Queen. 


Ben. Jobuſon. | 
| N1LL. z./. The ſhining ſparks of brats in trying and melting 


4. To pinch as froſt. 
Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 


The others not, for his was not ſincere. Milt. Par. Loft. | 
Pope. | 
N1MBLENESS. 2. ſ. [from nimble.) Quickneſs ; activity; To DIC 
6. To ſatirize; to ridicule; to taunt ſarcaſticall 


thought it better to truſt to the 2 bleneſs of his fret, } ory | 
Sidney. | 


Nie. 2. J from the verb.] 


2. A ſmall cut. 


ne) Shakeſpeare. | 
Ovid ranged over all Parnaſſus with great nimbleneſs and | 
agility but as he did not much care for the toil requilite to | 3. A blaſt. 
c 

| | Scorning the midwifry of rip'ning ſhow':s, - 
NUMBLEWITTED, adj, [nimble and wit.] Quick; eager to | 


NIPPLE. . /. 


2. The orifice at which any animal liquor is ſeparated. 


NIsIPRIus. 2. /. 


Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
L' Eftrange. 


Savifts Miſcell. | 
mes; any thing | 


| NINETEEN. adj. Inigontyne, Saxon.] Nine and ten; one | 


| 
I have not found any 


NrxTt ETu. ad. [hunbntzonteogoSa, Saxo 
ot ninety ; the tenth nine times told. 


NINNY. 2. /. {#inno, a child, Spaniſh 


tolls 


.] The ing 
4 A fool; 2 imple. 


What a picd iuny's this? Shak ' 
The hint was fo ibubby, and bold fer 70 
That the captain ſuppos'd he was curate. whe. 5 
NIN NYHAMMUER. A. J. from ninm. ] A ſimpleto Novi, 
Another vents her pattion in ſcurriſous terms. 5 ; 
ny-hammer, a dotard, a nincompoop, is the belt lang” n. 
can afford me. | Adidijon's Guardian Ne 
Have you no more manners than to rail at Hocus, t 8g. 
ſaved that clod- pated, numſkulled, viny- haue. „achat 
trom ruip, and all his family. Abutbuct' Ju Yours 
To NIP. v. a. [nijpen, Dutch. ] "SOA Bull, 
1. Io pinch off with the nails ; to bite with the teeth 
In oranges and lemons, the xipping of their rind IE 
out their ſmeil more. Bacon's Natural Hiſtors 3 
2. Lo cut off by any ſlight means. 9D . 
The ſmall thoots that extract the ſap of the molt load 
branches, mult be xibt off. Mortimer's Hi png 
3. To blatt; to deſtroy before full growth, dg. 
| This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts forth © 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow blo 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon 
The thurd day comes a froſt, a killing froſt ; 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a ripening, ziþs his root; | 
And then he falls as I do. Shakeſpeare's Heyy VIII 
| A flower doth ſpread and dye, has 
Thou would'ſt extend me to ſome good, 
Before I were by froſt's extremity 7ipt1n the bud, H n 
: ; His delivery now proves PE Coop 
Abortive, as the firſt-born bloom of ipring, 
Nipt with the lagging rear of winter's frolt. 
Had he not been 1. in the bud, he might have 
formidable figure in his own works amon 
From ſuch encouragement it is eaſy to 
fection I might have brought thi 


nipt in the bud. + 


po. 
* 


doms, 
him; 


Milttn, 
made a 
g polterity. Addi/, 
guels to what per. 
s great work, had it not been 

Arbuthnot' i John Bill, 


The air bites ſhrewdly, it is very cold.— | 
Iltis a iþping and an eager air. Shakeſpeare's Hani: 
When icicles hang by the wall, ks 
And Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail; 
When blood is zit, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly ſings the ſtaring owl. 
o vex; to bite. 
And ſharp remorſe his heart did prick 
That drops of blood thence like a well did 


8 ba teſpeart. 


nd xi, 

play. Fairy N 

Eut the right gentle mind would bite his Up | 
Io hear the javel to good men to nip. Hubberd's Tals, 
Quick wits commonly be in delire new-faugled; in pur. 
poſe unconſtant; bold with any perſop; buly in every nat. 
ter; ſoothing ſuch as be pretent, mpfing any hat is ablent, 
5 . Aſcham' Schollmaſter,.. 


5. 


1. A pinch with the nails or tecth. | 55 
I am ſharply taunted, yea, ſometime wich pinches, xr, 

17 Me. . 2 

and bobs. VV Ajchanr's Schonimffer. 


What this a fleeve? 'tis like a demicangon; 

What up and down carv'd like an apple-tart? 
Here's ſnip, and ip, and cut, and Ilih, and flash, 
Like to a cenſer in a barber's ſhop.  Shateſpeare, © 

So haſty fruits and too ambitious flow'rs, 
In ſpight of froſts, ſpring from th* unwilling earth, 
But find a 77 untimely as their birtn. S. 
4. Ataunt; a ſarcaſm. | 
NTt'PPER. u. /. \trom zip. ] A ſatiriſt. Out of uſe, _ 
Ready backbiters, fore zippers, and ſpiteful reporters pri. 
vily of good men, | Aſcbam. 
NI'PPERS. $5. Jr Small pincers. EIT 
NrPPINGLY. adv. ¶ from niþp.} With bitter ſarcaſm, 
[PYPelE, Saxon. ] 

1. The teat; the dug; that which the 
do their mouths, — | 5 
Tho' tender tis to love the babe that milks me.— 
I would, while it was ſmiling in my face, ; 

Have pluckt my zipple from 25 bonelets gums. Sale. 

In creatures that nouriſh their young with milk, are adipt- 

ed the nipples of the breaſt to the mouth and organs of He- 
tion. | Ray on the Creatii. 


ſucking young take in 


In molt other birds there is only one gland, in which are 
divers little cells ending in two or three larger cells, lying 

under the nipple of the oil bag. Derhan!'s Phyfice-Thealg jo 
NI PPLEWORT. 2. /. [Lampfana.] A very common weed. 


In law.] A judicial writ, which lieth in caſe where the 
inqueſt is panelled, and returned before the juluces IM 
bank; the one party or the other making petition to ws 
this writ for the cate of the county. It 1s directed io ts 
ſheriff, commanding that he cauſe the men inpancies 
come betore the juttices in the ſame county, tor the pane 
mining of the cauſe there, except it be lo difficult thatit! & 

reat deliberation : in which caſe, it is ſent againto ite 1 

t is ſo called from the firit words of the writ 2% 6/6 rg” 
locum prius venerint; whereby it a peareth, that er 7 
aſſizes and juſtices of n;/# privs, differ. $0 that 2 
niſi prius mutt be one of them before whom the Ne ae 
pending in the bench, with ſome other good men oft fo ul, 
aſſociated to him. | 1 1 e 
| MYR /. {hnzeu, Saxon. ] The egg of a louſe, or ima 

mal. | : ; a ſum- 

The whame, or burre!-fly, is vexatious to horſes fond 
mer, not by ſtinging them, but only by their dom en lde 
noe, or ck their its, or e885) , 


ling them in ſtickin e. 

hair. — As . Derban P byjico-To2iw5) 
NI TENCY. A. / [ natentia, Latin. } 

1. Luſtre; clear brightneſs. ſoringto expandit 


"7 * the Latin, nitor.] Endeavour; 
ſelt. | 


. Articles; 

The atoms of fire accelerate the motion of eee 

from whieh acceleration their ſpring, or endeavou yt 

will be augmented; that is, thoſe zones will have Britt 

nitency to fly wider open. | RTE 

NI THING. 2. . A coward, daſtard, 
NITED. adj. Fnitidus, Latin.] Bright; 

Wereltore old pieces of dirty gold toa clean e ich take 
low, by putting them into fire and aqua 1 1 (a7. 
oil the adventitious filth. BY 

NI'TRE. »./. [mire, French; nitrum, Latin.) the 


The falt which we know at this time, unde gen 


nitre or talt-petre, is a cryſtalline ellucid, 
whitiſh ſubſtance, of an 2210 and bireriſh tat Thi 
a peculiar ſenſe of coldnets pen the ei irüt 
though it affords, by means of fire, 27 2c! BY 15 
diſſolving almoſt every thing, yet man! elts 10 
containing any acid at all in its crude ſtate. nded in impe 
number of thoſe ſalts which are naturally _ toll! 
ceptible particles in earths, ſtones, and we? 0 


poltroon. * 


ſhining; re 


+ 


was Fulgar Errours. 


| ores * a 
ſtances, as the particles of metals ate t n gzereſcenc“ 
"3 2 2 form of an eine "het 
ſometimes however found pure, in 10! et 


* 


N O FV NOD 


| Ky ther on its ores or on the ſurface of old walls; theſe ef- | To NOBI LITATE, v. a. [n9bilito, Latiu.] To ennoble; to! Let us haſte to hear it | 
9 ces Lalolved in proper water, ſhooting into regular make noble. b And call the noblejs to the ö 
yy wer cryitals of He, . I hat tms falt ſhould be 1cund Nohl LIT y, my [ nobilitas, Latin. | | 1 N Ne QUCIEnce,... Fake. Hamlet, 
, and proper | . | know no reaton we thoul.! give that advantage t 
on then. Artact of walls is not won: der tul, üunce it is found | 1. Antiquity ot fam: ly joined with tplendour, coun an: mes of Eng] and to be Tor, moll Fon br: ave; Ke 
. on 03.00 m the ſurface of thecurth where its 5 p: GuuIed, | Waen I took up Boccace unaw ares, 1 toil on the ſame | - which the es of France would | never lufter RN N Tipu we 
Jae catth from W hich mite is made, botheim Pera and the Arg ument of 2 527 ung virtue to lit Fot blood, an titles, lants. Driden's Pre, e t/#. antrt 
. ELiä-Indies, is a Kind ot yelowith marl tound in the bene in the: tory o 216 nunda, Dr ven, Fables, Proj. 4 NO'BLY. adv. (from mble.) en o « 19.4, Batra, 
euits ot the ades vi hills eXpUIv.. {to the northern and cultern "Fon Calieries of anceitors, 1. Ot ancient and iplendul extraction, 
1 winde; and never er in any Ocher tuation. From this m. arl Cit: lenge, nor wot der, or eſteem trom me, Only a tecond laurel did adorn 
0 de alt is Jepara ed by Walter; but the eryiiais into which ut | © Virtue alone 1s true nobility.” | Ds rden. His collea gue Catulus, tho* g born; 
. ſtio ts, a> WE receive chein from the Eau- Indies, are imall, 2, Rank or N ot several deg ges, conferred by fov ercl, uns. He ſhar'd the pri. le of the triumphal bay 
15 beben „and impuié. Earths of whatever kindy moitkened Noviltty in England is extended to tive ranks; duke, mar- But Marius wont the; glory of the day. ; D; 
'3 by dne dung a. id EXCL: ct a1 un 1als, trequently attord i- quis, carl, vi icount, baron. . Greatly; illuttroully ; magne animeutly, Few 
U. 7% in lunge duantuics. 1 he earns at the bottom oi bigcon- (3. The pertons of high rank; the perions who are exalted | Did he not {traight the two delinquents tear 
houtes; nd toc of {tizbles 1 cCWhoule 85 ali afford atre , above the Commons. Th: were the flaves ot drink and thr alls of. lies v2? 
00 Heng hren tee agg. and boiled, In Fi MN Wire Tt 1 IS A 1 bed nt 'd thing, W as not th: it nubly done! * . Sh: obs ears M7 M 55 th, 
105 J e Mitre is 1 1 tec, they. make it from he rubbillh | T0 curb the will of thy nobUity. Shakeſþ. Coriblanus. This tate he could have ſcap'd, but Y cars Had þ ble | 
I, ic MGR} pi. unter ol Put! aings; z An d tone n; O: rar UTI | 4» Dig nityz gr atlueur; 38g calnsts. Ho! nour tor lite; : but rather nobly chal : BY \ | 
41 { wills Kin us, it 1 1GiHeoed with urige and eXputed to I hough the hated A 1alus, yet the mobility of her cou - an king To tears, than ſatety from his own. Deron þ 
+ the air in u proper Atuauien that äs open to ine north &. ut, rage pre Va © over it; and Ilie detired he might be pardoncd { 3. Gr andly; {plendidly, ; * 
J. An t cCOVEL ed over to deiend Is trom wet; never tails to aitord ith t Jouthiul e eIrours conud lening the reputation he had 10 . here could not Ii; ive bee N more magniticent deſig n th: in $1 
ritt in a tee weec&sz, Al! d that in p 0! portio on of one tene 11 of | be the belt nis! it in the Wor Id; to as hercatter he governed ; that of Trajan' 5 pillar Where could an emperor 8 allies 'F F 
"the welght of the ingredients. 4 here wigs Eu en 8 huntelt, as one reniembert ns his . ault. Sid; A3'3. 0.1. have been 10 nobl lo Aged, as in the midſt ot h1 us mettopalis, * 5 
men I actory of n4tre 1 nt be eltuhithed in Englan to as: | Bat ah, my mule, L would thou hadf facility and) on the top of io ex: ated a monument? Act 91 . 2855 N I” 
much a trantage as that ot France. The place where the“ To work my goddets to by thy Invention, NOPODY., . 1 [0 and bey. ] No one; not any one. : * 
nike! als ale exp "o ned, is to be chefully examined. 1: mut,. '+.-; On me to cait thote eyes where flune 4 40 95 Si. lney. Tins is the tune of our catch played by the pid dtune of 2! 1 
he mo berate as to thè great pb vints of mounture and dne z Bae men, being in love; have then a 7271713 in. their na- bod Shake/beare's Ting ry 14. 
| i tube bo too un 109 W oa the, Ahe h! 10 18. 4 110. 105 tures worre tan 15 native 10 ther n. She chejprares 5 Off oo, 3 fell to 8 Secretary Coke 8 turn, for whom ob: 4 4 HEY : | N 
II. nel Will be waſhed away, andu thout fone e mottture the They tho ght it great their for ren to controul, to be made the lacrifice; and he was put out of his otiice ; 
q NEW "! h: ardly lu © ver ih red. Bc it and coldn, 185 un- 30 5 IN; oy "at wr pride, nybuity of foul, Dryden. | Clar en. ton 8. hs 8 
lle e 0 e can be of no confequetice. It is en account N cl. UA 6Æů65 French z lis, Latin. If in company you offer ſomething for a jett, and ny iy. 11 
ro, ot ine regattite nets of 30 certain u «ie NG a molt 10 the. i. Of « en at and tplendid tamily. _ | ver you on your own laughter, you-m; ay condemn the 14 
matertals fro m. which uitye is ot. ined, that the north catt | 24 Exalcd to a rank above common: ty. 5 | tutte, ahd appe: al to better jud;: ments; but in the mean time : 1 
wind Are ot 10 much ute in the produc tion of it. In 194 ing From virtue firſt began, you make a very inditlerent fi UTC. ; Sawij!'s fl 159770 41 
655. „n autumn, W hich are the ic ako n when this falt is prin "Phe Viif*rence that dittunguih'd man from man: | Nor CENT, | Alf. {nocens, Latin. 1 „ 
ea puly ma. le, theſe two winds ate neicher too mot nor too He clainy'd notitle from deſcent of blood, Gut WA criminal. | 
al 8 x tn cially in the mg; the at winch And Weil w ins arc] . But th. il which made hin HC 'ble, made Him good, Dry. 21 K. 20 Ko Gt Devonſhi Ure being inter ted i in the blood of 
= deductiee, becuule they bring forms _ mower 1 oY oy 3. 9 f N ; NT 8 2 4 55 , that w us rather feared than 2ocent Jet as one, that 
*"q 11155 is cooling and cure lic x, und good in burning 175. th ns man died, leaving ms death for an ex: wwple. ot nught be the objcet of others plots, rem: ined priloner in the 
8 ketersd "Tie natrum or lere of then (CIOS, is a genuine, a wobie courag „ An la memorial of vutue. 2 Mac. vi. 31. Tower during the king's lite, Bacon's Henry VII. 
MILLY a:Fp ure alt, extrem ely Git! ſtereut trom Wurz: Es: And 10 * ICC e Goun; but to RUDI deeds 1 2. Hurttul; mitchicvons. 
ny trom 501 cher nat! Ve Fatt: 5 j being a fed alk: ti-plamly of tlie 'Tin'ro us. ? | Mitten. His head, well ſtor'd with ſübtile voiles: 
malte 6! ole made by tire from vegetal hles, yet being ca- A noble ſtroke he lifted big h, Neu r yet in bowyid ſhade, or dumal den, 
ve on 4 1 Zul, r ery! { uhization, w nch thole 1 41lts ar ol. ; WW nich hung not, but w ith tenpelt fell. Miltou. Nor nocent yet; but on-the gr: ally herb, 
oy 15 founy on or very near the Oe ACT of the caithy in thin Ds hole two Great things that to encrots the defires and de-]. - Fearleſs untear'd he flept. "Milion' ; Pay adiſe Lt 11 ix 
"are fat ca „hang ve ot oht, and triable; and when pure „Of # fi; Zuse both the 204 er and. ng pler tort, of mankind, are The warm limbec draws oh a 
' pal. You! h white colour. It is of an acril tatte, Ui! Kc po to be tound in religion; namely, wildom: and plcature. Salubrious waters from the noceu? brood, PI. illips. 
hes; "Ys zut Su nyrun an- I. "”. helus, and through 4 greut 1 - ; South. 1 hey meditate whether the virtucs of the. one will exalt 
19 mart. of lid Minor, this 1. alt if extremely freq dent on the. 4. Exalted; clevated ; ſublime. ; or r dr the force of the other, or correct any of its 20 
"8 force o! tlie carth.; an, allo in Sin ay, a a PYOV au oft the 8 NIx thare 1 111 pale Py mene l retipn, _— cent qualities, 3 5 I, atts's Improve: Ht. of the And: 
e Alia where they {weep it-up and call it ton 1p-cart! hy | At id ciam no part nrall the miglty nine: Nock. . fc [nocehin, It lian. ] 
Tl ung alolutiornor lyse of it in w aſt ny... Then unn or [11 Statues, with wi inding ivy crown 'd, belong 1. A llit; a nick * A notch, 
ſa fe of "AS Ancients, has been by ! one ſuppote | tobe a lolt To er pots, tor a Hubler long. | Dryden. The tundament. Les te Fo 
nate tuditnc:, and by Otaers to be the tame with our 27th Or I Nag nie enk; ttately: as, a noble. 2 ade. IK De When the date of ock was out, 
rea mb . th bat toth theſe 09101078, are erroneous, this talt 6. Fre ; genere is z Mberal. Otf dropt the ſympathetick ſnout. Moths: 
2 benz the tre natrum ot the ANC. ients, amwering perfectly | 7+ Pim cipa 1; capital: as, the heart 1s one of the 7. parts NOCTAMBU-LO:;- 2. . [nox and ambulo, Latin, ] One who | 
tits defciijition; al hinge all its ules and vutnes. In of tlic body. | | | Wo walks 1 in his ſleep. | 
Lewpture we und that the {alt called mnitre Would tern Vent NO'BLE. af. a | 8 Retpir; tion being carried on in = is no argument 
is, walt vinegar, and had an. abflerie qualit. 7 properties | 1. One of tagh ran . | +. agatatt its being Voluntary, What ſhall we fay, of 10 am- 
Ay wzuch pectectly Agree with chis falt bat not win J lalt-petre, . Upon the zobles of the chile lren of Tir: iel-he laid not his] bag? There are ve luntary motions carried on Without 
i 2 00 many Uitterent qualities alcribt el to it by the ane dens. Hine: Exod..xx1v.18.-| thought, to avoid pain. Arbuthnot oa Air. 
| Tl on Fojjlls. Tow many nobles 7 n ſhould hold their places, | NocriDial., adj. Lace and dies. ] Compriting a night and 
Some tumultuous cloud, | 1 That mult ttrike tail, to {pirits of vil „ort! Shaki "ſp. - "a day; 5 
nſtinct with fire and Attre, 80 Rag Millen. - What the ges once ſaid in partament, Nolumus dees] Ihe no@idial d: ay, thi: Jun: ar per iodick month, and the 
r, Some 00 their ſeed, ant! tome in cauldrons bell, An . mutari, is imprintech in the hearts of all the people, | ſolar year, are natural and univerſal; but incommentſurate 
- With vigorous tre and with Jes of oil, Dryden h Bacon. each to another, and difficult to be reconciled. Holder. 
Iitzous; adj. [it eur, French; from utre.] Impregn. ited The 15%:s 5 amonglt the Romans took ſpccin} care iu ther | NOCTIFEROUS. adj, [ox and fero.] Bringing night. Diet. 
with nitre; confitting ot nitre. laſt wills, that they might harc a lanip in their monuments. Noc TIVAGANT. ad}. [rodhivagus, Latin. ] Wandering in 
Earth and water, mingled by the Kee of the ſun, gather Wilkinss Math. Magick. | the niglit. Dit. 
2 a 1!) 0us tatgels more chan either of them have wveroiiy, See all our blos bi ging to be it; aVCog .; | NO CTUARY. . J. [from gef is, Latin.] An account of what 
| B:27C04'sS AL 4 Hiſlory. Sce all our fouls alpiring to be knaves, Pope, Dial. i. pulles by night. 
The northern a! ir being more tity charged with FL It mayhe.the'd; tpolition of young nobles, that they ex- I have got a parcel of viſions and other miſcellanies in 
pri pa! Veles tun poſed 71. 71 J, Whg 1 are (! 1 ment Gt hs, 1% 3e e the ACCON 1 {nents Ot a! go edu Catlon, with GU the my. bei 449 which I all lend you 10 enrich your Paper. 
bam, bite to mamtain the vital heat in nit activity which.is-. lealt expence c time or itud y. Sweitt's Modern Educutiyn. Adadijon” s Speclator, N& 586. 
| faticuen to move ſuch an uaw alt bulk 3 duc cetèrity. The tecond natural divifigu of power, is of ſuch men wiio NOCH URN. I. ¶ nocturut, Fr. notturnus, Latin. ] An ollice 
| NY. have 15 ured large poſlc {ons, and contequently det penden— |... of devotion purtormed in the night. | 
| He to quench his dronght fo much inghin'd, | cies; or deſcend trom ancettors. w ho have left them real | Thereliques being conveniently placed before the church- 
ke in · Nay ind fields and xls f paiturcs End; inherit: Wes, together with an hereditary authority: theie | | door, the vipils.are to be celebrated that mght betore then, 
. dleet itorts of cold lo grecguly burt 1 | cally unite in thoughts and opinions. Thus cc e and the zen und the mattins for the houour of the faints 
2 And be rekrech'd with never-walt ting tood. Blackmore, a great council or 1enate GT 715 ales, tor the weighty aft: wholc the reliques 5 Stilling 661. 
415 adi, {from mitre.] Nitrous: „ ht e vation, Favit. NOCI URNAL. adj, Lnecturnus, Latin.] Nightly, 
ak}. iuſer my theme confines; whoſe nite wind | A coin rated at fix ſhillings and eight-pence; the tun of From gilded roots; pending lamps play 
adaßt- Shall crutt the ſlabby mire, and kennels 477 6 | n and cight-pence. Nofturual beams, that emutate the (| y. Dryden. 
f luc- NUETILY adv. (trom 217.) Loufily. | 5 81 ori alter he core: Jnobles, of noble, fair, and fine gold, I- beg leave to make vou a prels nt of a dre: im, which 
eatuzn, Ore Belle Vas put to de. th. at T V burn for mo; ing T7 New Camden's Remains. im ay 1+ Ve to lull your readers till fiich tine as yuu Your- 
reheilion ; he was a man-221zly nec dy, and therciorè adven-"| Many tar promations | LY felt Cuall gratify the publick with any of your aodturnal - 
ich are 7 tircus. Eogpavard, Are daily given, to enm ble thoſe ET | disco! 'CLICS, | Addiſon. 
hing MITY, 0, j. {from nit. * Abounding with th ie eggs lice, That carce, tome two days huce, were worth 9 noble. NoOcCTU'RNaL; u. ſ. An inſtrument by which ble vations 1 
goleg j. * AL.. adj. [uiwalis, Lat. A OUNUNE With ino. Diet. 8, "Anefpeare. | AVE nn rh in the night, 
weed. LVEOUS, "af. Cairns, Lat. ] Snowy ;z reſembling ſnow. Upon ev ery w rit 3 for debt or damage, amounting. That projection of the ſtars which includes all the ſtars 
| Foe Aba becomes 70 by thc acid exlialitic my 01 15 pour, to forty pounds or imnorey : be, that 15, ſix lhullings and in our bor on, and therefore reaches to the thirty-eight de- 
ere the hy CL Ohoways preſents a pure aud e041 white, Len. -- eight -pence, 18; an] ufuall '# hall u been paid to line. Bacon. groe and a halt of fouthern latitude, though 15 centre is the 
of the zv. . /. A dunce; a ſimplcton. A low word. "| No'BL# Zi. Veravort, ( Hepanca, } A plant. north pole, gives us a better view. of the heavenly bodies as 
0 have "es adv. na, Saxon. 1 Ihe chunéters are: the root is fibroſe and perennia!: they appear every-night to as; and it may ſerve for a u9c- 
| to the Tue word of retuſal, | the lcaf coufiſts of three lobes on a pedicle, Which aiiles | tural, 85 ſhew the tine hour of the night. atis. 
cee Our courteous Anthony, | trom the root; as docs the pedicle of the flower, which is | To NOD. v. 1. [Of uncertain derivation: bee, Gr. auto, 
> eto» Whom ner the wort of u, woman I ard ſpeak, raked and hngle; the cup of the flower is, for the moſtpart, | Latin; onmet ts, WW ili! 
tied Eeiug babe d ten ti mes Oer, goes to the feat. SH. con poled of one leaf, ſometimes cut into three or tour tleep] 1. Jo dechne the he ad with quick motion. 
ebank. Hencctörth my Wong mind thall be expuelt „ divihons: the flower COnility of many leaves, which expand Let every teeble rumour ſhaze your hearts 
dis aun In rave ens; and | hone i kerſy HOES... 5 torin of a rote: the fruit is; glo! lar, counting of one Your, enenues W ith zod.{ing of their plumcs, 
ticesof bo Shakeſpeare's Love's La! Loft, | ſingle cell eurvated, = Millar. F: 8 into ddetpai, Shakeſpeare's Cor jolanus, 
tices ol It vou will not conſider hole things now, bo time will NO BEE MAN. 1. . {noble and man. ] One who is ennobled. Cleopatra hat}; z9d4ded him to her. Shakeſpeare. 
Kinde lurly come when you thall contider them whether you, If 1 buth, | | On the faith of Jove relys. | 
 countF N25. Calamy s SermSis. It is to oe a whbleman want manaers. Shak, Henry VIII. When nodding to thy Luit lie buws the ky. Duden. 
Cat * 4 Xword of denial, oppoſite to conceſlion or ati.omntuon, The nobleman is he, hole noble mind, 3 To pay a cht bow. | 
Jail all- 1 think it would not fort arni.s, to handle the guettien, Iz Hild with inborn w orti. Dryden's sWije of Bath. Cafiins mut bend his body 
þ ks a war tor the propag: ation of the Chrittian taith, {NO'BLFNESS. . ,. [from nobles} | | If Ootar carctetsly hut od on bun. Shak . Julius Coy. 
in fun A ithout another cauſe OI holtility bc lawrul or #9, and in 4 1. Greatneſs z wort dignity; mIgnan imity. 3. To b-rd dow nwards with quick motion. 
bylious 2 it calves > a 3 The bleu ſtof lite * When. a pine is hewn on the plans, x 
rd 3- It lometimés confirms a foregoing negative. | Is to do this; when IC a muta] pair, 3 6 Ant. ac laſt mortai ſtroke ERIONE'T rem ns, n, 
0 My name's Nachéth; And ſuch a twain can do't. SPAR. 4 Anthony and Cloypat. | Lav ring in pangs of death, an- thrcat'ning a 5 
| — The dev il himletf could not pronounce a title | | 22 | _ Anv thing | _ This w ay and that the ods, contdering whe 10 fall, 
lit vre hateful to mine ear: hat my abill ty may undergo, Dr deu 5 Ovid, b. x. 
pu” No, nor mare fearful. | Shatgpeare's Macheth. And a 600 2nejs impoſs. Sſabeſpeure“s Winter” s Tale. Ile climbs the m ountain rocks, 
articiesz | This 1 Never morc True nobleßteſe would . 155 0 35 . nodaliug verdure of its brow. Thom. Strings 
ee | s hand ſhall combat on the crooked. ſhore: Le: arn him forbearance from to foul a wrong 175 akeſp. 1 4. e 10 y F dreams 3 
a feng x, Xt the reign pow rs, CPP i in. Nuts, | fro tnat 0 at on Well n nne 1 Et . 5 i 1 | vit bens, an FE 90 0 x all of hex authors, never pleaſccht their 
504.7 + A been in their tyrant's light, Dede 175/07. foul, as in publck hack given err aj Kiss 1 ren ü 10 tl un When they were nudding. Addi}. Guaid, 
rs s ſtrengthens A following negative; z teat a et lus purpotcs are full of hone! iy » NC b and integr. cadlers th y 
ou. "No Pp | Ta, 1 Heß Living. om” mw 15 e the pe _ —— 
itedyels +, $0.6 3 the bow which ſo adorns the ek on, G1 San cls of mind, and 2e, 1 . 6 5 -adiſe 1/0 Ci [7 Fwy 5 8 ba 10 5 yod-! by the parents only in vi- 
ch take W 175 11018 is, or boalts ſo many dies, | Muller. E. wild in her love: cit. = Mr 41 2 wal e Lb 25 * 8 0 eee e Sets 
Cala. 1. Not: ag | . is not ON ly A congruity NEE bet vecn UNE A , Cas op 5 12 WIGOR U M Gs og ali 75 
; t there be o . 8. bebe ER ee lk. Hate). > Amighty king Tam, av eantly you; 
nam? et ww = 5 e wy ſtrife hetween me and thee. © Gen. xiii, S. | niche: and advance | bythe worth of 1 the Ol) i” 3 OO Net IS > 85 Fe N 0 5 
\mewhs! dg Land fool are two hard things to hit, | Wau have not only be en Carciul of my 5 Ro N. e DO I oe Big pgs an „ 5 8 
ipreluns 2. I; lem 2 #0 me: aning puzzles more than wit. Pope: | -. was. the rifect of Your , WI 'RC/5, but you have been IO! AIR Fog 3 ite lin IRIS * Com, : 
"his fatty 17 1 rrp an aiverb in theſe phraſes, 20 longer, #9 mire, |. of mv 2 tation, which is That at; rour kindnels. Dryven, 2. 3 Ven e E WM 
ke When: >. Splcndour of deicent ; Jute of pedigrees [or a HE Snneen Fuel 0D. Þ Ts. 
n of 13 bag we ſaw that they were uo avere, we came to Sa- No „ul Ess. . J. [#6 ſie, F each. ] 4 7 ee e ped eas rd 4% K bart I! 
1s of the In y 1 Som. x. 14. 1. Nobiuity. Ihis we ord 15 not NOW uſed. in any ſenſe. i ür dne ben e cee 0 
n imp Ing ain T reach my feeble hands to oin | Pair branch of 299.5, flower of chiva! wn ccc NI apy tr EN A eis de tine who teach that 
lle lud 5 "preg embraces; ah! 720 longer thine. Dryden. | That with vour worth the world amazed make. Fairy S. FVFFCFFFFCCTFCTCCCC Sata rang 1 
res: 111 5 1 not any 6 2. Dign: wsz greatnets, £3; b BE IO CCC 
reſcen'*s pets bo. ho docth good to thoſe only from whon n he. ex- by 1 YE heile noble kee eps one 24 ture ſtill, . * F the g Shak. Trait and Crefida 
$1507 breer: Dy Sood, can ever be fully ſatisficd ot bis den? And one true poltult, tio beieg's with ll, Per Nele, © TED EO On en A co at EAN 
: Smalridge's Sermons. | 3. Noblemen collectivcl y. 2 „en en 5 FVV 
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I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, throw NrouTwaARD. adj. [night and award. }] Approaching to- Nix rtf TA. adj. Chundnszonxeozosa, Saxon. 


Her zight-gown upon her. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. } wards night. : of ninety ; the tenth nine times told. 1 Theorling 
They have put me in a ſilk zight-gowwn, and a gaudy fool's | Their night-ward ſtudies, wherewith they cloſe the day's NINNY. 1. /. Lxiano, a child, Spaniſh.] A fool: » b. 
cap. Po Addifon's Guardian, Ne 113. | work. 12 Milton on Education. | ton. Ar N | 0013 a fimple. 
No meagre muſe-rid mope, adutt and thin, NiGHTWATCH. u. ſ. [night and watch.) A period of the What a pied ainny's this? Shakeſpeare; 7 
In a dun night-gown of his own looſe ſkin. Pope. | night as diſtinguiſhed by change of the watcgg. The dean was {6 ihabby, and look d like x po. 0. 
NrGHTHAG. #. /. [night and hag.] Witch ſuppoſed to wan- | remember thee upon my bed, and meditate on thee in] That the captain ſuppos'd he was curate, NN 
der in the night. | | | the mght-wwatches. 2 5 f Halm Ixiii. 6. | NINNYHAMMER, 2. /. [from niuny.] A ſimpleton Swift. 
Nor uglier follows the night- bag, when called NioRESCENT. adj. [nigreſcens, Latin,} Growing black; Another vents her pattion in ſcurrilous terms. an old +; 
In {&cret, pg through the air ſhe comes 1 approaching to blacknels. ny-hammer, a dotard, a nincompoop, is che beit lan old nia. 
Lur'd with the tmell ot intant- blood, to dance SUL the 


| NiGRIFICA'TION, 2. /. [niger and facio.] The aft of mak- can afford me. dijon's Guardian de 
With Lapland witches. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. | ing black. 15 ae oe - Have you no more manners than to rail at Hocus thack 
NYGHTINGALE. x. ſ. {from night and galan, Saxon, to ſing; NIuf LIT xv. #. f. [nibilite, French; nibilum, Latin.) No- faved that clod-pated, numſkulled, niny-hammer of — 


alm, Teutonick, is a ſound or echo. thingneſs; the ſtate of being nothing. from ruip, and all his family, Arbuthnot'; Jah gur, 
Rs.” {mall bird that fings in the night with remarkable me- ot being is confidered 3 21 0 all ſubſtance, and To NIP. V. a. [nijpen, Dutch,] eee Joba Bal. 
lody; Philomel. | then all mode are alſo neceffarily excluded ; and this we call 1. Io pinch off with the nails; to bite with the teeth 
: | I thmk ODE Poe pure nibility, or mere ys. 7 Watts's Logick. In oranges and lemons, the nipþing of their rind gc... 
The nightingale, if ſhe thould fing by day, To NiLL. v. a. [from ne will, nillan, Saxon. ] Not to will; out their ſmeil more. Bacon's Natural Hiftory * 9 
When every gooſe is cackling, would be movgnt | to refuſe; to rejet. | 1 : 2. To cut off by any {light means. . 
No better a mulician than the wren. bakeſpeare. Certes, ſaid he, I mill thine offer d grace, The ſmall] ſhoots that extract the ſap of the molt lead; 
Although the wezon, throtle, and tongue, be the in- Ne to be made fo happy do intend, branches, mult be niht off. ortimer's Huſp 58 
ſtruments of voice, and by their agitations concur in thoſe Another bliſs before mine eyes I place, : 3. To blatt; to deſtroy before full growth, . 
delightful modulations, yet cannot we aſſign the cauſe unto Another ci rr another end. Spenſer's Fairy Queen. | This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts forth 
any particular formation; and I perceive the nightingalehath In all affections the concurreth ſill; BEE The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow blooms, 
| ſome diſadvantage in the tongue. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | If now, with man and wite to will and nill | And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him, 
Tubus the wiſe »ightingale that leaves her home, Ihe ſelf-ſame things, a note of concord be The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt; 5 
Purfuing conſtantly the chearful ſpring, I know no couple better can agree. Ben. Johuſon. And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
Nu foreign groves does her old men bring: Waller. | Nil L. 1. . The ſhining ſparks of brafs in trying and melting His greatneſs is a ripening, niht his root; | 
2. A word of endearment. "4 


| the ore | And then he falls as I do. Shakeſpeare's Hen vil 
My nightingale! | Jo NIM. v. a. [nemen, Dutch, to take.] To take. In cant, | A flower doth ſpread and dye, DO REY 
Weill beat them to their beds. Shak. Anth. and Cleopat. to ſteal. | 4 Thou would'ſ extend me to ſome good, 

N1GHTLY, adv. {from night.)  _ I They ll queſtion Mars, and by his look Before I were by froſt's extremity uit in the bud. Herb 


1. By night. | | b 5 Detect who 'twas that imm d a cloak. ' Hudibras, p. i. 555 . His delivery now proves 
Thee, Sion! and the flow'ry brooks beneath, They could not keep themlelves honeſt of their fingers, | | Abortive, as the firſt-· born bloom of {pring, 
That waſh thy hallow'd feet, and warbling flow, but would be aimming lomething or other for the love of Nipt with the lagging rear of winter's frolt, MM; "N 
_ Nightly I viſit. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii, | thieving.  L'Eftrange, Fable 241. Had he not been a; {0g in the bud, he might have made 3 
Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, | | IN unL E. adj. [from aim, or numan, Saxon, tractable. }] formidable figure in his own works among polterity. Ada, 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale, Quick; active; ready; ſpeedy ; lively; expeditious | _ From ſuch encouragement it is eaſy to guels to what per. 
And nightly to the liſt ning earth 1 5 They being nimbley-jointed than the reſt, feection I might have brought this great work, had it u N 
KRe—peats the ſtory of her birth, © Addiſon's Spectator. And more induſtrious, gathered more ſtore. Spenſer. * in the bud. __ Arbuthnot's Jobn Bull 
2, Every night. DAE LAOS 1 | | You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 4. To pinch as froſt,  __ 855 Tn, 
6M „Let all things ſuffer, r, * Into her ſcornful eyes.  * Shakeſpeare's King Lear. I be air bites ſhrewdly, it is very cold.— 8 
Ere we will eat our. meal in fear, and ſleep VFPuoou have dancing ſhoes 5 | | Alt is a ripping and an eager air. Shakeſpeare's Hamle,, 
In the affliction of thoſe terrible dreams With nimble loles. dom png Romeo and Juliet] When icicles hang by the wall, W 
| That ſhake us nightly. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | His off ring ſoon propitious fire from heaven, And Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail; | 
NrcHTLY. adj. {from night.) Done by night; acting by Conſum'd with nimble glance and grateful fteamz _ When blood is zip?, and ways be foul, 
night; happening by night. I I be others not, for his was not ſincere. Milt. Par, Loft. | Then nightly ſings the ſtaring owl, Sbaleſpeart. 
May the ſtars and ſhining moon attend _ J _ , Thro' the mid ſeas the nimble pinnace ſails, 5. Tovex; to bite. 5 
Voour nightly ſports, as you vouchſafe to tell Aloof from Crete before the northern gales. Pope. And ſharp remorſe his heart did prick and 21, 
What nymphs they were who mortal forms excel. Dryd. | NUMBLENESS. 2. J. [from nimble.) Quickneſs ; activity; That drops of blood thence like a well did lay. Fairy 9, 
Soon as the flocks ſhook off the nightly dews,  _| ſpeed; agility; readineſs; dexterity; celerity ; expedition; 6. To ſatirize; to ridicule; to taunt farcaſticall . 
Two ſwains, whom love kept wakeful and the muſe, wiftneſs. 2 5 FD _ But the right gentle mind would bite his li 
Pour d o'er the whit' ning vale their fleecy care. Pope. The hounds were 1 uncoupled, and ere long the ſtag To hear the Javef ſo good men to nip. Huber; Tal, 
N!GHTMAN, n. ,. [night and man.] One who carries away] thought it better to truſt to the n1mbleneſs of his feet, than] Quick wits commonly be in delire new-fangled; in pur. 
h ordure in the night. 8 : I tothe ſlender fortification of his lodging. Sidney. | poſe unconſtant; bold with any perſon; buſy in every mat. 
 NYGHTMARE. . . night, and, according to Temple, mara, | Himſelf ſhewing at one inſtant both ſteadineſs and nimble- | ter; ſoothing ſuch as be preſent, aihyiu⁰ẽỹE,⁵hat is abſent, 
_ A ſpirit that, in the heathen mythology, was related to tor- | meſs. _ OP Sidney, b. li. N N Aſcham's Schoclmajr, 
ment or ſuffocate ſleepers.] A morbid oppreſſion in the | All m are therefore partakers of God; they are his Nip. 2. J. [from the verb.] e 
night, reſembling the preſſure of weight upon the breaſt. offspring, his influence is in them, and the perfonal wiſdom | 1. A pinch with the nails or teeth, _ „ 
Saint Withold footed thrice the would, I of God is for that very cauſe ſaid to excel in nimbleneſs or I am ſharply taunted, yea, ſometime with pinches, ur, 


He met the nightmare, and her name he told; agility, to pierce into all intellectual, pure and ſubtile ſpirits, | and bobs. 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shakeſþ. King Lear. | to go through all, and to reach into every thing which 1s. | 2. A ſmall cut. 


| Aſcbam's Schoolmujer, 
The forerunners of an apoplexy are, dulnets, drowſineſs, | Hooker, b. v. $5. What this a fleeve? *tis like a demicannon; 


vertigoes, tremblings, oppreflions in ſleep, and aight- mare. WMe, lyingftill, | What up and down carv'd like an apple-tart? 
WE | Arbuthnot on Aliments. | Are full of reſt, defence and zimbleneſs. Shakeſpeare. | Here's inip, and nip, and cut, and ſliſh, and flak, 
NYGHTPIECE. 2. / 105 ht and piece.) A picture ſo co- | Ovid ranged over all Parnaſſus with great nimbleneſs and L. ixke to a cenſer in a barber's ſhop. - Shakeſpeare, 
loured as to be ſuppoled ſeen by candle light, not by thelight | agility; but as he did not much care for the toil requiſite to | 3. A blaſt. 1 Cd | 
of the day. . II climb the upper part of the hill, he was generally roving | So haſty fruits and too ambitious flow'rs, 

He hung a great part of the wall with zight-pieces, that] about the bottom. | Addiſon's Guardian, Ne 115. Scorning the midwifry of rip'ning ſhow's, | 
ſeemed ta ſhew themſelves by the candles which werelighted | NUMBLEWITTED. adj. [nimble and wit.) Quick; eagerto | In ſpight of troits, ſpring from th* unwilling earth, 
up; and were fo inflamed by the ſun-ſhine which fell upon | ſpeak, V Gf | But find a 7p untimely as their birth,  Stepmey, 

them, that I could ſcarce forbear crying out Fire. Addiſon. | Fir Nicholas Bacon, when a certain zimble-wwitted coun- | 4. A taunt; a ſarcaſm, . 
| NGHTRAIL. ». ſ. Inigbt and negl, Saxon, a gown or robe.] ] ſellor at the bar, who was forward to ſpeak, did interrupt Nr PER, 4. /. LW nip.) A ſatiriſt. Out of uſe, _ 
A loole cover thrown over the dreſs at night. I him often, {aid unto him, There is a great difference betwixt 3 s Ready backbiters, fore nippers, and ſpiteful reporters pri. 
An antiquary will ſcorn to mention a pinner or night-| you and me; a pain to me to ſpeak, and a pain to you to vily of good men. 2 * Aſcham. 
rail; but will talk as gravely as the father of the church on | old your peace. 8 acon, Apophtbegm 124. N1'PPERS. 39 nip.] Small pincers. | 
the vitta and peplus. Addiſon on Ancient Medals. | NUMBLY. adv. [from nimble.) Quick j ſpeedily; actively. | NUPPINGLY. adv, [from ip. With bitter ſarcaſm, 
= NST RAVEN. 2. /. [night and raven.) A bird ſuppoſed off He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber,  _ NIPPLE. 1.4. Iurfelg Saxon. ] 15 
3 ill omen, that cries e; ide e. JI ?0o the laſcivious playing.'o "a lute, Sbaleſp. Rich. III. 1. The teat; the dug; that which the ſucking young take ite 
| Ihe ill-fac'd owl, death's dreadful meſſenger, 1 | he air 5 1 to their mouths, 3 5 
The hoarſe night- raven, trump of doleful drere. Spenſer. Nimbly and ſweetly recommends itſelf. Shakeſpeare. | Tho tender tis to love the babe that milks me. 
I pray his bad voice bode no miſchief; _ Vi Moſtlegs can ninbly run, tho' ſome be lame. Davies. I would, while it was jag, Jug my face, Be 
I had as lief have heard the night-rawven, The liquor we poured from the cryſtals, and ſet it in a4 Have pluckt my zipple from his boneleſs gums. Shateſp. 
Come what plague would have come after it. Shakeſpeare. | digeſting furnace to evaporate more zimbly, Be. In creatures that nouriſh their young with milk, are adapt- 
 NrGHTROBBER. f. ſ. [night and robber.] One who itealsin | NUMBLESS. u. J. Nmnblenels. | Spenſar. | ed the nipples of the breaſt to the mouth and organs of Iuc- 
nn N1MIETY. 7. /. [nimietas, ſchool Latin.] The ſtate ot being tron. 5 . Raz on the Creatin. 


Highways ſhould be fenced on both ſides, whereby thieves | too much. | ; ; 
and zight-robbers might be more eaſily purſued and en- | NUMMER. #./. [from aim. ] A thief; a pilferer. 
counterec. | | Jpenſer Ireland. | NUNCOMPOOP. A. /. [A corruption of 

\ NrGHTRULE, u. , [night and rule.) A tumult in the night. | A fool; a trifler. | 
2 | ow now, mad ſprite, ES 


2. The orifice at which any animal liquor is ſeparated. 

| In moſt other birds there is only one gland, in which are 

the Latin aon compos.] | divers little cells ending in two or three eget cells, lying 
under the nipple of the oil bag. Derham's Phyfice-Thealig): 


0 


An old ninnyhammer, a dotard, a nincompoop, is the belt | NUPPLEWORT, ». J. [Lamplana.] A very common weed, 


What night-rule now about this haunted grove? ] language ſhe can afford me, Addifon. | Nis1 PRIUS, mn. f. OE SES 
3 29800 l Shakeſpeare. NINE. n. /. {niun, Gothick ; n1zon, Saxon. ] One more than | [In law.] A judicial writ, which lieth in caſe 2 
- NrYGHTSHADE. 2. . [nah cada, Saxon. | eight; one leſs than ten. ö | inqueſt is panelled, and returned before the Juſtices 6 p 
1. A plant of two Kinds, common and 2. nightſhade. The weyward ſiſters, N „„ bank; the one party or the other making petition * * 
he flower conſiſts of one leaf, which is divided into five | Thus do go about, about, 7 2 5 | this writ for the eaſe of the county. It is directed to 9 
parts, and expands in form of a ſtar : from the flower-cup | Thrice to thine and thrice to mine | ſheriff, commanding that he cauſe the men ey ag 
riſes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a round, oval,, And thrice again, to make up zine. Shakeſp. Macbeth. | come before the juſtices in the ſame 3 for tl 4 5 
oft, ſucculent fruit, containing many flat ſecds in each. A thouſand ſeruples may ſtartle at firſt, and yet in conclu- mining of the cauſe there, except it be ſodithcult e 
The ſpecies are nine. This the phyſicians have directed to | ſion prove but a nine-days wonder. [ Eſlrange. reat deliberation : in which cale, it is ſent 27 f 0, 10 aln 
be uſed in medicine, under the title of ſolanum Are, | The faults are nine in ten owing to affectation, and not to t 1s ſo called from the firſt words of the writ nifi _—_— 7 

| = | illar. the want of underſtanding. Savift”s Miſcell. locum prius venerint; whereby it a peareth, that rice 0 
2. Deadly. 5 | EY NIiNEFOLD. u. / {nine and fold.) Nine times; any thing | afhzes and juſtices of nf prius, differ. 80 that e 

Deadly night-ſhade (belladona) a plant. The flower is | nine times repeated, | I | m/e prius mutt be one of them before whom the _ 
11-ſhaped, of one leaf, divided into five acute ſegments at | This huge convex of fire, f pending in the bench, with ſome other good men oft mn: 

teie top, and ſucceeded by a globular ſoft fruit, divided into Outrageous to devour, immures us round xinefold. aſſociated to him. | | 


two cells which contain theſceds. Itis a very ſtrong pon: Milton. * {hnueu, Saxon. ] The egg of a Jouſe, or font _— 
| x ma 


illar. | NINEPENCE. 2. /. [nine and pence.] A ſilver coin valued at | 5 : ; horſes in lum 

Nr'GHTSHINING. 2. /. [night and ſhine.) Shewing bright- | nine-pence. | . 5 The whame, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to bombylous 
nels in the night. | | Three ſilver pennies, and a nine-pence bent. Gay's Paſt. mer, not bY ſtinging them, but only by their e anthe 
None of thele noctiluca, or night-/hining bodies, have been N1'NEPINS, u. .. [nine and pin.) A play where nine pieces | noe, or tickling them in n hear nits, or 8915 rol 
obſerved in any ot the ancient ſepuſchres. Wilkins's Dedal. of wood are ſet up on the ground to be thrown down by a hair. | erham's Phyſico- 


NIYGHTSHRIEK. mn. / [night and fbriek.] A cry inthe night, | bowl. | NI TEN CT. z. /. [ zitentia, Latin. 

Is have almoſt forgot the taſte of fears: A painter made bloſſoms upon the trees in December, | 1. Luſtre; clear brightneſs. | ing to expandit 

The time has been, my ſenſes would have cool'd and ſchool-boys playing at nine- pins upon the ice in July. | 2. * the Latin, nitor.] Endeavour; ſpring 
To hear a night-/brick ; and my tell of hair | ! Peacham on Drawing. | felt. an of theſe partic) 
Would ata Tia treatiſe roulſe and ſtir, For as when merchants break, o'erthrown The atoms of fire accelerate the motion o : ur hd 
| As lite were in't. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, | Nike nine: pins, they ſtrike others down. Hudibrat, p. ii. | from whieh acceleration their ſpring, or en ba e 2 long 
_ NYcuTTRIPPING. . ſ. [night and trip.] Going lightly in NIN ESCORE. adj. [nine and ſcore.] Nine times twenty. will be augmented; that is, thoſe zones W Bl. 
the night. 8 | Eugenius has two hundred pounds a year; but never va- | mnitency to fly wider open. 4 at 

Could it be prov'd, lues himſelf above zine-ſcore, as not thinking he has a right NI THING. 2, . A coward, daſtard, poltroon. Inſtrous- 

That ſome night-tripping Niry had exchang'd to the tenth part, which he always appropriates to charitable NI TED. adj. Fnitidus, Latm.] Bright; ee und el · 

In cradle cloaths, our children where they Fas, uſes. | Adazjon's Speftator, No 177. | Werelſtore old pieces of dirty gold roaclean 


| . . 8 hich t e 
k Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. Shakeſp. | NUNETEEN. adj. Inigonxyne, Saxon.) Nine and ten; one | low, by putting them into fire and aqua 0 
NIGHT WALKk. u. ſ. [night and walk.) Walk in the night. leſs than twenty. | JOE. off the adventitious filth. a a 3 
If in his xight-avall he met with irregular ſcholars, he took Nineteen in twenty of perplexing words might be changed NI'TRE. 1. /. I nitre, French; nitrum, gy he name of 
their names, and a promiſe to appear, unſent for, next morn- into eaſy ones, ſuch as occur to ordinary men. Swift. The falt which we know at this time, un ewhat 
ing. Walton's Life of Sanderſon. |NUNETEENTH. adj. [Hrgonxec da, Saxon. ] The ordinal of | mire or {alt-petre, is a cryſtalline pelJucio, 
NI'GUTWALKER. 2. f. [night and aualk.] One who roves | nineteen; the ninth after the tenth. whitiſh ſubſtance, of an acrid and butter! 


in the night upon il! deſigns, In the nineteenth year of King Nebuchadnezzar King of | a peculiar ſenſe of coldneſs upon the top capable of 
Men that hunt ſo, be either privy ſtealers, or nzght-walkers. | Babylon, came Nebuzaradan. 2 Kings, xxv. 8. though it affords, by means of fire, an * * gn of 1 

K 1 Schoolmafter. | NUNETY. adj. { hunvngonerg, Saxon. ] Nine times ten. diſſolving almoſt every thing, yet mans! yi; of the 
N!icuTWARBLING. [right and warble.) Singing in the | Enos lived ninety years and begat Cainan, Gen.v.g.| containing any acid at all in its crude 2. Jed in imper- 
night. Nix TH. adj. I nezöba, Saxon.) That which precedes t number of thoſe ſalts which are natur: 3 other foſſle jud- 
| Now is the pleaſant time, | tenth ; the firſt after the eighth; the ordinal of nine. | ceptible particles in earths, ſtones, and etheir ores: u, 

The cool, the filent, fave where filence yields Upon a ſtrict obſervation of — . I have not found any | ſtances, as the particles of metals ate 425 eſloreſcenct: 

To the nigbt-warbling bird. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. v. that ſee the ninth day. rown's Fulgar Errours. | ſometimes however found pure, in form gither 


- 


kart. 
72 


Tale. 
A. 
mat. 

ent. 


aſter, 


| w/þr, 
after, 


hear. 


x(tices o 
iſtices 0 
iſe is de- 
e con 
Co.. 
mall au- 


Ather on its ores or on the ſurface of old walls; theſe ef- 

wp ences dillolved in proper water, ſhooting into regular 

. oper cryttals of witre. 1 hat tins lalt ſhould be tound 

I FS rface of walls is not wonderful, fince it is found 
[T3 nd , 


nir on or near the ſurface ot the earth where it is produced, 
Tin earth trom which nire is made, both in Perſia and the 
Eait-Lndies, is A kind of yellowiſh marl tound in the bare 

t of the udes of hills expoicy to the northern and cultern 
”— 15 and never in any other ſituation. From this marl 
3 is ſeparated by water z but the cryttals into which it 
ſoGtz, 45 We receive them front the Eait-Indics, are mall, 
inpertect, and impure, Earths of whatever kind, montened 
by the dung and excremett ct animals, frequently afford i- 
tre in large quantiiics. I he eart!:5 at the bottom of pigcon- 
houles, and tnole of ſtables and cuw-houlcs, all attord are, 
on being thrown into Water and boiled. In France, where 


very litt uitre is imported, they maße it from the rubbith | 


- 


of Cid Mortar ana piatiter of buildings; and the moi tar of 
old walls WIN usSy it montened with urine and expouled to 
the air in a proper {1tuavon tnat is open tothe north caſt, 
an | covered over to detend it from wet, never tails to aiford 
1 a . . . . 
ritt ina few we. 8, and that 1 proportion of one tenth Ot 
the weight of the ingredients. here is no N hut a 
4 — IK SR err 5 e FER 
manutactory of 242re might be eltab}:ihed in Englan to as 
much advantage as that ot France. The place where the 
riaterials are expoled, is to be chretully examined. It mult 
44s des tags þ 0 . « "WF * > 
he moderate as to tae great points of moitture and drynets; 
if tete be too much moiſture the niere which is Alrecac) 
tormcd will be waſted away, and without ſome moiſture the 
44!ts will hardly be ever formed. Heat and coldnets, un- 
ke, exceſſive, can be of no conſequence. It is on account 


of the requiutenels of 10 certain_a-degree of moiltuie to the 


materials from which xztre is obtained, that the north eatt 


—— 


t is found on or very near the turtace of the earthy in thin 


- flat cakes, ſpungy, light, and friable; and when pure, of 2 


pate brownth white colour, It is of an acrid taſte, hike pot- 
ahes. About Smyrna and Epheſus, and through a great 
part of Alla Minor, this falt is extremely frequent on the 
urtace of the earth; an:l atſo in Sindy, a e of the 
Inner Alia, where they {iveep.1t up and ca 

uinz alclutionor lye of it in waſting. The natrum or - 
te of the ancients, has been by tome. ſuppoſed to be a loſt 
fubllance, and by others to be the tame with our xzre or 


{}t-p-tre 3- but both theſe opinions are erroneous, this ſalt 


being the true natrum of the ancients, anſwering perfectly. 
to its delcription, and having all its utes and virtues, In 
Scupture we find that the lalt called nitre would ferment 
with einegar, and had an ablteriive quality, properties 
wich pectectly agree with this falt but not wich falt-petre, 


as do many diſterent qualities aſcribed to it by the ancients. 


Hiil on bogs. 

Js Some tumultuous cloud, | | OY 

Inſtinct with fire and 2!zre, hurried him. Milton. 
Some ſteep their ſeed, and ſome in cauldrons buil, 

With vigorous tre and with lees of oil. 


with nitre; conſitting of nitre. - 
Farth and water, mingled by the heat of the ſun, gather 
a Zftrous tatneſs more than either of them have lever. 
| | | Bacon's Natural Ilie. 
The northern air being more fully charged with. thote 
particles ſuppoſed riftrous, which are the liment of fire, is 
titelt to maintain the vital heat in that activity which is 
futhcient to move ſuch an unwieldy bulk with duc celerity. 
ä | =p Roy. 
He to quench his drought fo much inclin'd, 
May inowy fields and nitrous paitures find, 
Meet ſtorts of cold ſo greecily purtu'd, 
Andi he rcfreth'd with never-waſting food. 
Nr TAT. adi. {from nitre.] Nitrous. 
Winter my theme confines 3; whoſe ntry wind 
5 Shall cruſt the ſlabby mire, and kennels bind. 
NTTIL r. adv. {trom ritty.} Loufily. 755 
Ore Bell was put to death at Tyburn for moving a new 


Cay. 


 Txikion z he was a man kittily necdy, and therciorc adweng 


turcus. Hayavard. 


1 1 . | 5 , oe 
rv. ad. [from nit.] Abounding with the eggs vi lice, 


VAL, adj. N rans Lat.] Abounding with invw. Dick. 
Nvrous, adi. [ui, Lat.] Snowy ; reſembling tnow:. 
Cinabar becomes red by the acid exhalation of ſulphur, 
wich ocherways preſents a pure and #/Vegus White, Drown. 
r. n. /. Aduncez a ſimpleton. A low word. 
ND. adv. Ina, Saxon. NT 
1. The word of refuſal. | 8 
Qur courteous Anthony, 
r the word of no, woman heard ſpenx, 
wg barber'd ten times o'er, gocs to the teatt. Shalefp. 
Hencetorth my wooing mind thall be Sell, 
I tust yeas, and honeit kerſy xoes. | 
OP. | Shakeſpeare's Love's Labour Loſt. 
If you will not conſider theſe things now, the time will 
ſuoriiy come when you thall contider them whether you will 
or 15. | Calamy's Sermons. 
2. The word of denial, oppoſite to conceſſion or ati.rmation.. 
I ink it would not fort ami.s, to handle the qucltian, 
= zer a war tor the propagation of the Chriſtian taith, 
out another cauſe of hoſtility, be lawtul or 2%, and in 
what cates ? . Bacon. 
. It ſometimes confirms a foregoing negative. 
I My name's Macbeth: | 
2 devil himſelf could not pronounce a title 
dre hatetul to mine car. 
Te, nor more feartul. Shakeſpeare's Macheth, 
This hang a Never more | 
zus hand ſhall combat on the crooked ſhore: 
let the Grecian pow'rs, Oppreſt in fight, 
41 — 9 he Ay in their tyrant's tight, Done Hamer. 
— es rengthens a following negative; #9 , not 


| Whom' ne'e 


A : ot the bow which ſo adorns the ſkies, 
No. a? 9101s is, or boaſts ſo many dies. 
1. Noe on | 

ny 3 none. 
Let ther 


H aller, 


oman and tool are two hard things to hit, 
or true xo mean 


2. It ſeen aning puzzles more than wit. Pope. 
e 


18 an 5 . * * 
. where. adverb in theſe phraſes, no longer, no more, 

When 
muel. 


Ef dir, 2 my feeble hands to ſoin 

5 No one; n moraces ; ah! xo longer thine. 
: » none; not any one. 

t; 883 docth good to thoſe only from whom he ex- 

kteer, VE good, can ever be fully ſatisfied of Eis own 

Fo | Smalridge's Sermons. 


we ſaw that they were no zwhere, we came to Sa- 


Dryden. 


| it loap-earth,.| 


Dryden 
NirROUs. adj. C nitreuæ, French; from nitre.] Impregnated 


Bl: chmere.” 


N OB 


To NOBI LITATE, v. a. [bilito, Latin.) To ennoble; to 
make noble, | 

NorrLITY. 2. /. [nobilitas, Latin.] 

1. We ot family joined with {plendour, 

When I took up Boccace unawares, I tell on the ſame 
argument of preterring virtue to z96:/i73 of blood, and titles, 
in the {tory ot S:gilmunda, Dryden's Fables, Pref. 

ong galieries of anceltors, | 

Challenge, nor wonder, or eſteem from me, | 

© Virtue alone is true nobility.“ Dryden. 

2. Rank or dignity of ſeveral degrees, conferred by ſovercigus. 
Nobility in England is extended to five ranks; duke, mar- 
quis, earl, viicount, baron. | 
3. Ihe pertons of high rank; the perſons who are exalted 
above the commons. 
It is a purpos'd thing, 

To curb the will of the nobility. 

4. Dignity; grandeur; greatnets. | 

Though the hated Ampialus, yet the vobility of her cou- 
rage prevai ed over it; and ſhe deſired he might be pardoned 
that youthtul errour; contidering the reputation he had to 
be the beit Knight in the world; ſo as hereafter he governed 
himſelf, as one remembering his tault, Sidney, b. li. 

But ah, my mute, I would thou hadſt facility 

To work my goddets to by thy invention, 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


tures more than is native to them. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
They thought it great their ſov reign to controul, 
And nam'd their pride, r9b4{zty of foul, | 
NO'BLE. adj. foble, French; nobilis, Latin.] 
1. Of an ancient and tplendid family. 
2. Exalted to a rank above commonalty. 
2 From virtue firſt began, 

The diff rence that dittinguiſh'd man from man: 
He clain'd no title from deſeent of blood, a 
But that which made him ehe, made him good. Dryd. 

3. Great; worthy; illuſtrious. | 
Thus this man died, leaving his death for angexample of 
a noble courage, and a memorial of virtue. 2 Mac. vi. 31. 
To vice induſtrious, but to ler deeds 


IT hoſe two great things that ſo engroſs the deſires and de- 
ſigus of both the h and 1gnobler fort of mankind, are 


to be tound in religion; namely, witdom and plcature, 


| South, 
4. Exalted; elevated; ſublime. 5 
My thare in pale Pyrene I refign, . 
And claim no part in all the mighty nine: 
Stitucs, with winding ivy crown'd, belong | 
To aher poets, for a robler long. Dryden. 


5. Magnificent ; ſtately: as, a noble parade. 

6. Free; generous ; liberal. . | 

7. Principal; capita}; as, the heart is one of the noble parts 
of the body, | 25 | 

No'BLE. 2. J. | 

1. One of high rank, 3 „ 

Upon the nobles of the children of Ifrael he laid not his 

hand, Dp; EE, | 
How many obles then ſhould hold their places, 

That mult {trike tail ro {pirits of vile fort! Shakeſp. 


| Bac. 
The nsbles amongſt the Romans took ſpecial care in their 
laſt wills, that they might have a lamp in their monuments. 
1 N Wilkinss Math. Magick. 
See all our les begging to be ſlaves, SS 
Sce all our tos aſpiring to be knaves. Pope, Dial. i. 


xc& the accompliſhments ot a good education without the 
| Feit expence ot time or ſtudy. Sv!ft's Modern Education. 
The tecond natural diviſion of power, is of ſuch men w 
have acquired large poflefſions, and contequently dependen- 
cies; or deſcend trom anceltors who have left them great 
inheritances, together with an hereditary authority: thee 
eahly unite in thoughts and opinions. Thus commences 
a great council or tenate of nobles, for the weighty aftairs 
ot the nation | x 7 Searift. 
2. A coin rated at ſix ſhillings and eight-pence ; the ſum of 
tix and eight-pence, SE > : 
Shortly after he coined z0bles, of noble, fair, and fine gold, 


| Many fair promotions 
Are daily given, to ennoble thoſe 
That icarce, tome two days lince, were worth a #ob/e. 
| 5 . Shakeſpeare. 
Upon every writ procured for debt or damage, amounting 
to forty pounds or more, a xoble, that is, fix ſhillings anc 
eight-pence, is, and uſually hath been paid to fine. Bacon. 
No'BL® Liverzvort. [ Hepatica.] A plant. : 
The charatters are: the root is fibroſe and erennia]: 
the leaf confiſts of three lobes on a pedicle, which auiles 
from the root; as does the pedicle of the flower, which 1s 
naked and ſingle: the cup of the flower is, for the moſt part, 
compoted of one leaf, ſometimes cut into three or tour deep 
divitions: the flower confiits of many leaves, which expand 
in form of a roſe: the fruit is globular, confilting of one 
lingle cell curvated. | | ; 
No'BLEMAN. x. ſ. [noble and man.] One who 1s ennobled. 
ä It I bluth,. | 
It is to ſee a wbleman want manners. Shak, Henry VIII. 
The nobleman is he, whole noble mind 
Iz 61d with inborn worth. 
No'BLENESS. . ſ. [from noble.} 28 
1. Greatneſs; worth; dignity; magnanimity. 
The xcbleneſs of lite 
Is to do this; when tuch a mutual pair, 
And ſuch a twain can do't, Shak, Anthony and Clepat. 
— Any thing daes 
That my ability may undergo, 
And noblenejs mpolz. 
True nobleneſs would 
Learn him forbearance from fo foul a wrong. Shakeſp. 
He that does as well in private between God and his own 
ſoul, as in publick, hath given himſelf a good teſtimony that 
his purpoſcs are full of honeſty, noblenej-, and integrity. 
nn — | Taylor's Holy Living. 
Greatneſs of mind, and zoblen:/5, ther ſeat 


Build in her lovelicit. Miltcn's Paradiſe Loft. 


re be x9 ſtrife hetween me and thee. Gen. xiii. 8. 


WY; BER 


There is not only a congruity herein between the noble- 
ne of the faculty and the object, but alſo the faculty is en- 
riched and advanced by the worth of the obiect. Hale. 

You hive not only been careful of my tortune, whic? 
was the eife& of your Ahlen,, but you have been ſolicitaus 

of my reputation, which is that of your Kindnets, Dryden. 
2. Splendour of deicent; luſtre of pedigree. 
No'BLESS. 7. .. Inobliſſe, French. 
1. Nobility. Ibis word is not now uſed in any ſenſe, 
| Fair branch of 20e, flower of chivalry, b 
That with your worth the world amazed make. Farry &. 
2. Dignity; greatnets. 
Thü bet nobloſs keeps one {ature ſtill, 1 
And one true poſturt, tho belieg'd with it, Ben, Fobrjon. 
3. Nublemen collectiveiy. 


On me to catt choſe eyes where ſhine 20b:Uity, Sidney. 
Bile men, being in love, have then a nobility in their na- 


Dryden. | 


What the hes once ſaid in parliament, Nolumus leges 


It may be the ditpolition of young nobles, that they * 


ilar... 


Dryden's Wife of Bath. | 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


| 


Tim'rous, | 15 Milton. 
A noble ſtroke he lifted high, wi 2 1 
Which hung not, but with tempeſt fell. Milton. 


Exod. xxiv. 11. 


Angliæ mutari, is imprinted in the hearts of all the people. | 


Camden's Remains. | 


N 


1. 


2, 


3. 


1. 


15 


1. 


2. 


1. 


2. 


2 
5 * 


4. 


1. 


[ 


vou make a very mditterent figure. 
| No'cexT. adj. [nocens, Latin. ] 


| Let us haſte to hear it 

And call the xoblejs to the audience, 
I know no reaſon we ſhou}Q 
commonalty of En 
which the noble o 


ö Shakeſd. Hamlet. 
give that advantage to tue 
gland to be foremoſt in brave actions, 
poke t France yrs never ſuffer in their pca- 
1 8 ere Doral? 23 
ants. Dryden's Pref. to dun. Mirab. 
OBLY. adv. [from noble.) * ; 


Ot ancient and ſplendid extraction. 
Only a fecond laurel did adorn 
His colleague Catulus, tho! nobly born; 
He ſhar'd the pride of the triumphal bay, 
But Marius won the glory of the day, 
Greatly ; illuitrioully ; magnanimoutily, 
Did he not ſtraight the two delinquents tear, 
That were the flaves of drink and thralls of lleep ? 
Was not that uchi done! Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
This fate he could have 'feap'd, but would not lole 
Honour tor lite; but rather ncbly choſe 
Death from their fears, than ſafety from his own. Denn. 
Grandly; ſplendidly. | 
There could not have been a more magnificent deſign than 
that of Trajan's pillar. Where could an emperor's athes 
have been to zobly lodged, as in the midſt of his metropolis, 
and on the top of ſo exalted a monument? A. ldiſon on lialy, 


No'eodY. . /. [9 and bedy.] No one; not any one. 


Thus is the tune of our catch played by the picture of 19- 
0 Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
t fell to Secretary Coke's turn, for whom nobody cared, 

to be made the lacrifice;z and he was put out of his office. 
CO Clarendon, b. ii. 
If in company you offer ſomething for a jeſt, and zobody 
ſeconds you on an own laughter, you may condemn their 
tate, ahd appeal to better judgments; but in the mean time 


Guilty; criminal, 


The Earl of Devonſhire being intercſted in the blood of | 


York, that was rather feared than accent; yet as one, that 
might be the objcet of others plots, a priſoner in the 
Lower during the king's life. 
Hurtful ; mitchievous. 
His head, well ſtor'd with ſubtile wiles: 

Nor yet in horrid ſhade, or ditmal den, 

Nor zocent yet; but on the graſſy herb, x; 

Fearleſs untear'd he flept. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 

The warm limbec draws . 

Salubrious waters from the nocen? brood. Phillips. 

They meditate whether the virtues of the one will exalt 
or diminiſh the force of the other, or correct any of its 79- 
cent qualities, Watts's Improvement of the Mind, 


Nock. . J. [nocehia, Italian. ] 


A lit; a nick; a notch, 
The tundament. Les fees. | 
When the date of xock was out, 


Otf dropt the {ympathetick ſnout. Hudibras: 


| NocTA'MBULO. 4. /. [ox and ambulo, Latin.] One who 


walks in his ſleep. | | 

hy Wh being carried on in ſlecp, is no argument 
againſt its being voluntary. What tall we ſay of noftam- 
blos? There are voluntary motions carried on without 
thought, to avoid pain. Arbuthnot on Air. 


NoCTIDIAL. adj. | noetis and dies.] Compriting a night and 


a day. | 


The noidial day, the lunar periodick month, and the 


ſolar year, are natural and univerſal; but incommenſurate 
each to another, and difficult to be reconciled. Holder. 


NOCTIFEROUS. adj. [nox and yerv.y Bringing night: Dit. 
NoCTI'VAGANT. adj. [noftivagus, | 


atin. }] Wandering in 


the night. 


| | '- "na 
No'CTUARY. 2. /. [from noctis, Latin.] An account of what 


pailes by night. 


I have got a parcel of viſions and other miſcellanies in 


my z6&uary, which I ſhall ſend you to enrich your paper. 


| Addiſon's Speftator, Ne 586. 
| NO'CTURN. 2. /. ¶nocturne, Fr. nocturuus, Latin. ] An otfice 


ot devotion performed in the night. 
The reliques being conveniently placed before the church- 
door, the vigils are to be celebrated that night before them, 
and the nu and the mattins for the honour of the ſaints 
whole the reliques are. FSililling fleet. 


NOCTURNAL. adi. [nefaurnus, Latin. ] Nighily. 


From gilded roots depending lamps dilplay - 
Noduraal beams, that emulate the day. | 
I beg leave to make you a preſent of a dream, which 
may ſerve to lull your readers till fuch time as pant nate 
felt ſhall gratify the publick with any of your ao&urnal 
ditcovceries, | | | Addiſon. 


NocTU'RNAL. z./. An inſtrument by which obſervations 


are made in the night. b 35 

That projettion of the ſtars which includes all the ſtars 
in our horizon, and therefore reaches to the thirty-eight de- 
zree and a halt of ſouthern latitude, though its centre is the 
north pole, gives us a better view of the heavenly bodies as 
they appear every night to us; and it may ſerve for a noc- 
Feed", and ſhew the tine hour of the night. Watts. 


To NOD. v. n. {Of uncertain derivation: vile, Gr. nuto, 


Latin; amet, Weiſh.] : 
To dechne the head with 2 quick motion. 

Let every tceble rumour ſhake your hearts; 
Your enemies with zod.{;ng of their eps, ; 
Fan you into detpair, Shakeſpeare's Cort 

Cleopatra hath zodded him to her. Shakeſpeare. 

On the faith of Jove rely, 
When nodding to thy ſuit he bows the ſky. 
To pay a flight bow. : | | 
Caſſius muſt bend his body, 
If Cœſar careleſsly but zod on him. Shakeſp. Julius Cæſ. 
To bend downwards with quick motion. | 
When a pine is hewn on the plains, 
And the laſt mortal ſtroke alone remains, 
Lab'ring in pangs of death, and tlucat'ning all, 
_ This way and that Ihe 204i, conlidering where to fall. 
| Dryden's Ovid, b. x. 
He climbs the mountain rocks, ö 
Fir'd by the nodding verdure of its brow, Thomp. Scring. 
To be drowſy. g a | 
Your two predeceſſors were famous for their dreams and 
viſions, and contrary to all other authors, never pleated their 
readers more than when they were nodding, Addi. Guard. 


2h Dryden. 


NoD. 1. / {from che verb.! 


A quick declination of the head. | 5 
Children being to be reſtrained by the parents only in vi- 
cious things, a look or ned only ought to correct them when 
they do units, Locke on Education. 
A mighty king I am, an earthly god; 5 
Nations obey my word, and watt my ned: 


And lite or death depend on my decrecs Prior. 


2. A auick declination. | 
Like a drunken {ator on a mult, | 
e 0 2: | 
Ready with every ard to tumble down | 
foto fhe fatal bow-15 of the deep. SHaleſp. Richard III. 
z. The motion of the head in drowinets. 1 
Every drewſy ned thakes their doctrine who teach that 
the foil is always thinking. c. 
4. Aſlicht obelſance. 5 3 
Wim he give you the nod? - Shak. Treilus aud Creſida. 


2 


% PL . 2 Ws 8 
'nce the witdom of their choice is Tather to have my cap 
y - U tian 


Dryden, | 


Sui Miſcell, 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


Dryden. 


olanus. 
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than my heart, I will practiſe the inſinvating nod, and be off 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Noba“ TIox. 2. /. [from add.] The ſtate of being knotted, 


to them molt counterteitly. 


or act of making knots. 


No'DDER. . / [from d.] One who makes nods, 
A ſet of nodders, winkers, and whiſperers, whole buſineſs 
is to ſtrangle all other offspring of wit in their birth. Pope. 


No'DDLE. . /. [hnol, Saxon. ] A head; in contempt. 
Her care ſhall be 


To comb your xoddle with a three-legg'd ſtool. Shakeſp. 


Let our wines without mixture, or itain, be all fine, 


Or call up the maſter and break his dull dle. . Fohny. | 


My head's not made of bras, 
As friar Bacon's noddle was. 


for their Ales. 


ever ſhe went from you. ; ; 

Why ſhouldit thou try to hide thyſelf in youth? 
Impartial Proſerpine beholds the truth; 

And laughing at fo fond and vain a talk, 


Will &rip thy hoary zoddle of its mask. 
Thou that art ever halt the city's grace, 
And ald'ſt to ivlemn no ddles, lolemn pace. Fenton. 


No Dbpr. u. /. [iron naudin, French. ] A limpleton ; an idiot. 
The wlole race of bawling, fluttering noddizs, by what 


title ſocver a1gnificd, are a- kin to the als in this fable, 


'Novs. ». / [nodus, Latin] 
1. A knot; a noh. 
2. A ſwelling on the bone. 


If 19/25 be the cauie of the pain, foment with ſpirit of 
wine wherein opium and ſaffron have been dillolyed, Wiſem. 


3. Interiection. 


All thete variations are finiſhed in nineteen years, nearly 
agreeing with the courſe of the s; 1. e. the points in the 
ecliptick where the moon crotſeth that circle as the palleth to 
her northern or ſouthern latitude ; which nodes are called the 

= Holden. 
Nopo'siTY. 1. ſ. {from nodoſus, Latin. ] Complication; knot. 

Theſe the midwife cutteth off, contriving them into a knot 

cloſe unto the body of the infant; trom whence enſucth that 


head and tail of the dragon. 


to: uoſity, or complicated podg/ity we call the navel. 


| Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. 
No'pOus. udj. Incdlgſus, Latin. ] Knotty; full of knots, 
| This is feldoin affected with the gout, and when that be- 


Vulgar Err. 


- cometh a, men continue not long after. 
No'DULE. . /. ¶Hodulus, Latin. ] A tmall lump. 


Thoſe wincrals in the ſtrata, are either found in grains, 
07 lte they are amaſſed into balls, lumps, or zocules:; which 
nodules ave either of an irregular figure, or of a 3gure fome- 

D © 0 a 
Wondward's Natural Hifiory. 


what more 1egular, 
No GEN. 4. Hard; rough; harih. | 
He put on a hard, coarſe, gen thirt of Pendrel's. 


No cx. 11 [fſel, German.) 


A imall mug. 


All this while Frog laughed in his flceve, gave the eſquire 


the other :0g522 of brandy, and clapped him on the back. 


8 8 Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 
Nor Ax cE. 2. /. {See AN NOIANCFEH.] Mitchict; mnconve- | 


niencb. | 
To borrow to-day, and to-morrow to mis, 
For lender and borrower 297a7ce it is. 
Tue lingle and peculiar lite is bound, 
With all the ſtrength and armour of the mind,. 
To keep itſelf from nozance. 
Ty NOIE. v. a. Lo annoy. An old word diſuſed, 
| Let ſervant be ready with mattock in hand, 


To ſtub out the buſhes that the land. Tufſer's Huſb. | 
. [from A,. One who annoys. An old word. 


NOI ER. 4. 
in ditute. | 
The north is a er to goals of all ſuits, 
The caſt a deitroyer to herbs and all fruits. 


bleſome; mconvement. Obtolcte, 


Being bred in a hot country, they tound much hair on their 


faces to be 101045 unto them. 


; | | - De, Spenſer. 


The talte Duetla leaving , night, 
Return'd to ately Fase of dame Pride. 
ut neither darkneſs foul, nor filthy bands, 


Nor 157945 (mell his purpole could withhold. Fairy Queen, 


NOISE. 2. J. Lnoiſe, French] 
1. Any kind of sound.“ 


, 


and fad vitions appeared unto them. 


them ſwoon. 


make an excellent mufick. 

1 i Fear N 
Shakes your hearts, while thro' the iſle they hear 
A laſing roſe, as horrid and as loud 
As thunder makes, before it breaks the cloud. 

2. Outcry ; clamour; boalting or importunate talk. 


What 10ze have we had about tranſplantation of difeaſes, 
Baller on Learning. 


and transfuſion of blood. 
2. Occaſion of talk. 


Socrates lived in Athens during the great Page: which. 
[a d never caught : | | k 
Adgdijon's Speftator, Ne 195, | NOMINA'TION., #.f. [nomination, French, from nomina 


has made fo much 2% through all ages, an 
the leaſt infection. f 
To NOISE. v. #, {from the noun.] Io found loud, 

| Hum 
Thoſe terrors, which thou ſpeak'ſt of, did me none; 


Tho* Aciſiug loud and threatning nigh. Milton's Par, Reg. 


T; NOISE. V. d. To {ſpread by rumour or report, 


All thele ſayings were ne abroad throughout all the 
Luke 1. 65. 
I ſhall not need to relate the affluence of young nobles 
from hence into Spin, after the voice of our prince's being | 

Wotton. 
They might buz and wintper it one to another; and ta- 
citly withdrawing from the preſence of the apoitle, they then 


Bentley. 


hill country. 
there had been quickly 20½/½ d. 


hit up their voices and x9ed it about the city, 
No1'SEFUL. adj. {zoe and jull.] Loud; clamorous. 
That cunuch, guardian of rich Holland's trade, 
Whole noifeful valour does no toe invade, 
And weak vilittance will his friends deſtroy. 
No1'SELESS. adj. {from be.] Silent; without ſound, 
On our quick'tt decrees, . 
Tl' inaudible and ei. foot of time 
Steals, ere we can ctfect them; 
So 231jclefs would I hive, ſuch death to find, 
Like timely fruit, not ſhaken by the wind, 
Bur ripcly dropping from the fapleſs bough. 


tuniry of clamour. 
NO1!SEMAKER, u. ſ. [aoifſe and aber.] Clamourer. 


Tie tue of all this noife is, the making of the 277% 


L*Eftranue. 


makers till more ridiculous. 
NOLSOME. adi. [ui, Italian.) 
1. Nox tous; miſchicvous; unwholeſome. 


Hudibras, P. ii. cant. i. 
He would not have it {aid before the people, that images 
are to be worſhipped with Latria, but rather the contrary, 
becauſe the Alti dome necetſſary to defend it are too ſubtile 
| Stilling fleet. 

Come, waiter, I have a project in my oddlz, that thall 
bring my miſtreſs to you back again, with as guod will as 


L' Eflrange. 


_ Addiſon. 


L' Eftrange, Fable 150. 


Ejcape of King Charles. 


Tufſer"s i7:iſb. 


Shakeſpearc's Hamlet. 


Fairy Queen. 


Voiſes, as of waters falling down, ſounded about them, 
Wiſdom, xvil. 4. 
Whether it were. a whiitling ſound, or a melodious 7094/2 
of birds among the ſpreading branches, theſe things made 
| | Wiſd. xvii. 18. 
_ Great motions in nature paſs without ſound or xozfe. The 
heavens turn about in a mott rapid motion, without eto | 
us perceived; though in ſome dreams they have been ſaid to | ſake, whom he termed the ſpider of the court. 


Bacen s Natural Hiſtory. 


Waller. 


D ryd, 6. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. 


Nors1NE58. 4. /. [from xc{}.] Loudnets of noiſe ; impor- 


NON 


to retain the other ſtill. 
All my plants I fave from nightly ill | 
Of noiſome winds, and blaſting vapours chill, 
Graviſca #0i/ome from the neighb'ring fen, 
And his own Czre ſent three hundred men. 
The noiſome peſt'lence, that in open war 
Terrible, marches thro' the mid-day air, 
And ſcatters death, | 
2. Offenſive z diſguſting. | 
The ſeeing thete effects, will be | 
Both nim and infectious. 


breath, and foul breath is ve. 


head, which is always 497/ome, and frequently mortal. 


with an infectio us ſteam. 


fenſiveneſs. 


in a troop. | 

No1'sY. adj. [from 19%e.] 

1. Sounding loud. 

2. Clamorous; turbulent. | 
O leave the o;/y town, O come and ſee 


NO'LI me tangere. [ Latin. 

1. A kind of cancerous tf 

2. A plant. | 
* 8 

the rarity of it. 

NoLT 

to volition. 


ties. 


ſons by the letters that form their names. 
No ABLES. 2. J. Theœentrails of a deer. 


that is, men wao could call every man by his name. 


F Pe 

| NOMENCLA'TURE, 7. f. [nomenclature, French; 
clatura, Latin.] | | | 
1. The act of naming. 


© Ignorance. . _ | 
2. A vocabulary; a dictionary. | 


appropriate unto their natures, 


Profound in all the zomnal, 
And real ways beyond them all. 


leable, fulible, and fixed. 


qualities depend. 


tion of adhering to its intereſts. 


_ toaname; titularly, - | 
To NO MINA'TE. wv. a. [omino, Latin, ] 
1. Toname; to mention by name. 
Suddenly to 2ominate them all, 
It is impoſflible. 


2. To entitle. | 
_ Aread, old father, why of late . 
Didit thou bchight me born of Engliſh blood, 
Whom alla fairy's fon doen nominate 
3. To ſet down; to appoint by name. 


Be nominated tor an equal pound 
Of your fair fleſh to be cut off. 
perton to it. 


1. The act mentioning by name. 


to this nommation, 
2. The power of appointing. 


himſelf. 


right, in oppoſition to the other caſes called oblique. 
NON Lt. a. F 


tometimes prehxed to words with a negative power. 
Since you to non-regardunce calt my faith, 
And I partly know the inſtrument 


Live you the marble-brealted tyrant (till. 


tual zon-pertormance of what the law requires. 


commiſſion, I reter you to his letters. 


To ſay where notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that | 
there wanteth a term or zomenclature tor it, is but a ſhift of | 
Bacou's Natural Hiſtory. | 


If you repay me not on ſuch a day, let the forfeit 


That (crews me from my true place in your favour; 
Shakeſpeare. 
A mere inclination to matters of duty, men reckon a will- 
ing of that thing; when they are juſtly charged with an ac- 
| South. 

For an account at large ot Bithop Sanderton's laſt judg- 
ment concerning God's concurrence, or 92-CONCurrence 
with the actions of men, and the potitive entity of tins of 
Pierce. 
Ihe third fort of agreement or dijagreement in our ideas, 
which the perception of the mind is employed about, is-co- 
exiſtence, oi noz-exltence in the fame 1{ubicet, L 


In caſe it may be proved, that among the number ot rites 
and orders common unto both, there arc particulars, the ute 
whereof is utterly unlawful in regard ot ſome ſpecial bad, 
and noiſome quality; there is no doubt bat we ought to re- 
linquiſh ſuch rites and orders, what treedom ſocver we 
Hooler, b. iv. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


Prior. 


Shakeſpcare's Cymbeline. 

The brake and the cockle are #0i/0zze too much. 7. 

Foul words are but foul wind, and toul wind is but foul 

Shakeſpeare. 
The filthineſs of his ſmell was u to all his army, 

| | | 2 Mac. ix. 9. 

An error in the judgment, is like an an impoſtem in the 


| ö | South, 
Nor$sOMELY. adv. [from noiſome.] With a fœtid ſtench; 


No1'SO0MENESS. 1. /. [from oiſome.] Aptnets to diſgult ; of- 


If he muſt needs be feen, with all his filth and 707/07ne- 
neſs about him, he promiſes himſelf, however, that it will be 

. ſome allay to his repreach, to be but one of many to march 
| 8 South's Sermons. 


welling, exaſperated by applications. 


LL © Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
TION. 1. J. [nolitza, Latin.] Unwillingnels ; oppoted | 


Hudibras, p. i. 
The 2ominal eſſence of gold is that complex idea the word 
gold ttands for; as a body yellow, of a certain weight, mal- 
ut the real eflence is the conſti- 
tution of the inſenſible parts of that body on which thote 
; | | Lacke. 
Were thete people as anxious for the dodi ines eſſentiaꝭ to 
the church of England, as they are for the 0:nal diſthe- 
Addijon. 
No MINALLY. adv. from nominal.) By name; with regard 


55 Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. P. ili. 
One lady, I may civilly {pare to nominate, tor her ſex's 
] Wotton. 


Fairy Rueen, | 


ir fic Shakeſpeare. 
Never having intended, never defigned any heir in tha 

ſenſe, we cannot expect he ſhould nomnate or appoint any 
2 7 Locke. 


te.] 


The forty -one immc{liate electors of the duke, mult be all 
of ſeveral families, and of them twenty five at leaſt concur 
uiton's D. of Venice. 


The 25-:attorn of perions to places, being ſo principal 
and inſeparable a flower of his crown, he would reſerve to | 
Clarendon. 

In England the king has the zomnation of an archbiſhop; 
and after ſuch nomination, he ſends a conge d'chre to the 
dean and chapter, to elect the perſon thus elected by him. 

| Ayliffe's Parergon. 
No'MINATIVE. [in grammar, omratif, French. ] The cate 
that primarily deſignates the name of any thing, and is called 


Latin.] Not. It is never uſed ſeparately, but 


7 & "1 * 


Dryden. 


Our country cots, and live content with me! 
To nozſp tools à grave attention lend. Smith. 
Although he employs his talents wholly in his cloſet, he 
is ſure to raiſe the hatred of the nozſy crowd, SN. 
NoLL. 7. /. [hnol, Saxon.] A head; a noddle. TE 
An ats's v0, I fixed on his head, Shakeſpeare. 


oli me tangcre may be planted among your flowers, for | 


The proper acts of the will are, volition, zol:tzon, choice, 
reſciution, and command, in relation to ſubordinate tacul- 
| Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
No'MANCY. 2. f. [nomance, nomancie, French; nomen, Lat. 
and jailtia, Greek. ] The art of divining the fates of per- 


NOMENCLATOR. n. ſ. [ Latin; nomenclateur, French. ]] 
One who calls things or pertons by their proper names. | 
There were a ſet of men in old Rome called 17rezclators ; | 


| #2, Addijon's Guardian, N9 107. | 

Are envy, pride, avarice, and ambition, iuch 1ll 1omenu- 
clotors that they cannot turniſh appellations tor their | 
| Mg CB mes hg Sofi. 

KOMmen-. 


The watery plantations fall not under that nomencloture | 
of Adam, which unto terrcttrious animals athgned a name 
h | | Broxon's Vulgar Errours. 
INNO MINAL. adj. [nommealis, Latin.] Reterring to names ra- 
Tuff. Huſb. ther than to things; not real; titular, | „0 
Norous. a. Lνñ⁰, Italian. ] Hurtful; miſchievous ; trou- 


 NoNCE. . . [The original of this word is un 


1. Not one. 


3, Not sther 


2. A thing not exiſting. 


| NON 

It is not a #9#-a&t, which introduces a cuſtom. . .. 
being a common ulage, 2 len cvſtom 
In the imperial chamber this anſwer is oe 5 : Arergen, 
I do not believe it as the matter is-alledce1 WY ps, Viz, 
ton of this zoz-admiſtionis, becauſe of its great un es Tea. 
1 — 8 E aimty. 
An apparitor came to the church, and Win a 1. 
ſon, that he muſt pay the tenths to ſuch a man: « 1 e par- 
ſhop certified the eccleſiattical court under his leal wg 
nou- payment of them, that he refuled to pay them on the 
Phe nen- appearance of perſons to ſr pport the a8 e. 
of both houles of parliament, can never be ae wary lente 
general diffidence of being able to ſupport the 8 as a 


ay and patente. art 
1 his may be accounted for by the turbulence cf 110 N 
upon the various and ſurprizing turns of Palio 


; good and evil f. 
tune, in a long evening at play; che mind beine 4 58 
taken up, and tne coniequence of 2c/z-aitention 10 kata 
f acl, 


Nox AE. u. ſ. [non and oge.] Minority; time of life beit 
4 Ole 


legal maturity. 

In him there is a hope of government; 
Which in his zonage, countel under him 
And im his tull and ripen'd years, himiclf 
Shall govern well. Shakejpeare's Richar 1 

Be love but there, let poor fix years Re 

Be pos'd with the matureſt fears 
Man trembles at, we ſtraight ſhall find 
Love knows no nage nor the mind. 
We have a miſtaken apprehenſion of ant 
that ſo which in truth is the world's A,. 
Thoſe charters were not avoidable tor tt 
and if there could have been an 
would not avoid them. | 


iquity, calling 
8 b Gentile, 
Ie tor the king's ven; 
y luci pretence, that ge 
After Chaucer there was a Spenſer, à Harrington. 4 on 
fax, before Waller and Denham were in beiti an A 
numbers were in their zozage till thete laſt arpesied, Þ. 7 
In their tender zozage, while they (preac Rs 
Their ſpringing leaves, and lift their infant head, 
Indulge their cluldhood, and the nurfiing ſpare, Pri. 
E. 1. ſ. I KErtaing kin. 
ner imagines it to come from ozur2 or ; or tom 1c 
German, need or %: Junius derives it lets probably ten 
uoiguce, to do for the nouce ; be ing, accordiny to him. to do 
it merely for miſchief.) Purpole intent; detign, X. 
in uſe, | 
Go I faw a wolf 
Nurſing two whelps ; I ſaw her little ones 
In wanton dalliance the teat to crave, | 
While ſhe her neck wreath'd from them for the Bun. 


| | Shen 
: They uſed at firſt to fume the fiſh in a houſe built ror t 
Nonce. | Carat 
N FE . ee 
When in your motion you are hot, | 
And that he calls for drink, I'll have prepard'd him 
A chalice for the n2nce. ©. Shaketpeare's Hamlet, 
Such a light and metall'd dance, | 
Saw you never; :. ©: - 
And they lead men for the norce, 
That turn round like grindle- tones. 
=... A voider for the nozc2, | 2 | 
I wrong the devil thould I pick their bones. CTAN. 
Coming ten times for the zonce, 
I never yet could ſee it flow but once. 
Nox coNFORMUITY. 2. /. [29 and conform't;.] 
1. Refuſal of compliance. | 1 
The will of our Maker, whether diſcovered by rezfon or 


Eau. Jonſon, 


0 ft 1. 


revelation, carries the higheſt authority with it; à contor- 


mity or 207conformuty to it, determines their actiens tobe 
morally good or evil. atis Lagicl. 
2. Retutul to join in the eſtabliſhed religion. 1 
Siner the liturgy, rites; and ceremonies of ovr church, gur 
ſo much {truck at, and all upon a plea of conſcience, u 
concern us to examine the force of this plea, wich our 4. 
verſaries are ſtill ſetting up as the grand pillar and bug reis 
of nonconformity. South's Serrens. 
The lady will plead the toleration which allows ke - 
conformity i this particular. Addifon's Spectaitr. 
NoxCONFORMIST. 7. /. {nin and confbrmiſi.] Coo Wiott 
tuſcs to join in the eſtablithcd worſhip. „ 
On his death-bed he declared bimiclf a e, ad 
had a fanatick preacher to be his {piritual guide. et 
No E. adj. [ne one, nan, ne ane, Saxon. | 


— — 


Ye ſhall flee when zone purſueth you, Low xv. 17. 
That fowl, which is 2e of the lighteſt, can ca me 
itſelf up and down in the air without fiuring its Wings. 
f . Hels. 
Another, which is aue of the leaſt advantages ot ,, 
is, its great efficacy in preſerving us from letting eo > 
a value on preſent enjoy ments. 
2. Not Any. | nh a 0 Ni 
Six days ſhall ye gather it, but on the Sabbath there M. 
be re. he „ Era, vl.. 
Thy life ſhall hang in doubt, and thou ſalt Hue 
aſſurance of thy life. | enk. Aki 
Hetore the deluge, the air was calm; 729726 of the 
tuary motions of vapours, which the mounts and —_ 
cauſe in ours. bo Burnet's Theory f 
- 'T - mott glaring and notorious paflages, . © tt 
_Hneft. ä 


Feulon vn the (66; 


1 9 15 
40 J cba s 


— 
7 


This is 7:92e other but the houſe of God, and tes 
heaven.. Gen en, 
4. None ef ſometimes ſignifies only emphatically 10. 
My people would not hearken to my vol e 
would 32922 of me. eee 
NONE NT ITV. 2. /. [non and entity.) | 
1. Nonexiltence, 5 K under 
When they ſay nothing from nothing, they munen 
ſtand it as excluding all cauſes. In which lenſe 1t 152 
evidently true; being equivalent to this Preh, | 
nothing can make ittelt, or, nothing cannot ay JabR 
ſelt out of nonentiſy into tomething. Bentley : Se, 
l 
There was no ſuch thing as rendering evil for ems 
evil was truly a nenentity, and no where to be foun Au 
We have "Hers and think it pity that your 1550 tier 
genius ſhould not be better employed, than m Khoo 
theological zonentity, Arbuthnot and Fefe . erinchee; 
No N Ex Ii sTEN CE. 1. /. [no and exiſlence.] Le 
ſtate of not existing. | -..- ho eſterm 
A method of many writers, Which deprec u 0 5 
of miracles is, to {alve not only cal 3 urs, 7:19 
exifiencies, Brown's Tu ſonging to do 
Nox ju RING. adj. [nor and jure, Latin. . tam. 
who will not ſwear allegiance to the Hanovet* ue -Jearft 
This objection vas olfered me by 2 Very Pins“ gag 
and worthy gentleman of the 120721107775 Pa? 2 
NONJU'ROKR. 2. /. {trom 207 and jv One Wt, 


YT 
_— 
ry = * 
144 W 


Weir ACS 
James II. unjuſtly depoſed, efules to Wear Aer 
thoſe who have ſucceeded him. 

NoNNA'TURALS.. 2. . [uon ko and 
theſe to be fix, viz. air, meat and drink, ſieef ©” 
moiion and rett, retention and excretion, 
the mind. / 

The tix zonnaturols are ſuch as ne: 
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NoNPARE IL. . 
1. Exc 


NO 194 1 


NONSENSE. u. /. [non nw ax gt 
lan 


1. Urineaning or ungtammatica 


2. Tritics z things of no importance. 


\ 


re, nor merely deſtructive, do preſerve or deſtroy accord- 
wt” circumilance. Brown's Vaigar Erreum. 
. . CL, and pareil, French. ] 
chence uncqualled. ; 

My lord and matter loves you: O ſuch love 

Cou jt be but recompens'd tho' you were crown'd . 
Tic deni of beauty! Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 


| ind of apple. 3 
: : ar gk of a {mall ſize, on which ſmall Bibles and 


Common Prayers ale printed, : 5 
\PLUS. /. [zo and plus, Latin. ] Puzzle; inability 
or do more. A lo word. | | 
; © it em never ſo range and impoſſible, the nonplus of 
1 „ ben will yield a tawer opportunity tomy faith. South, 
"Oe or two rules, on which their conclutions depend, in 
mail men nave governed all their thoughts: take thete from 
„n ant they are at a lots, and their underſtanding is per- 
ſcetly at a uaplus. ; Locke. 
"Sch an arult did not begin the matter at a venture, and 
when put to A nonplus, pauſe and heſitate which way he 
ſhould proceed 3 but he had firſt in his comprehienſive intel- 
,mplcat idea ot the whole organical body. Bentley. 


10 


let a C 


7, Nov PLUS. F. a. [trom the noun. ] To confound; to 


ele; to put to a tand; to bop. : h 
wor ds the compoſition of our own bodies the only won- 
der; we are. as much #0þiujt by the moſt contemptible 
worm and plant. ; .._ .. Glanwille's Scep. c. vii. 
His parts were ſo accomplitht, ey 
That rigut or wrong he ner was zoupluſt,  Hudibras, 
That tin that is a pitch beyond all thote, muſt needs be 
ſ;- an ond as mull A the devil lumtelt to proce ed tar- 
n 3 South. 
What, you are confounded, and ſtand mute ? 
Syncwhat uit to hear you deny your name. Dryden. 
Tom has been eloquent for hait an hour together, wacn 
ke has been nozpluft by Mr. Dry's detiring him to teil what 
+ was that he endeavoured to prove. Spectator, 471. 


Roxie SIDENCE, tf. [202 and re.] Failure of reh- 


dence. 5 5 NIN 
It the character of perſons choſen into the church had 


| ken regarded, there would be fewer complaints of 2h 


In dence. Swi t , 


NoxazSIDENT. 2. ſ. [non and reſident.] One who neglects | 


to live at the proper place. 25 
A; to nonrelidence, there are not ten clergymen in the 
kingdom who can be termed zonrefidents. Swift, 


NoxRESI'STANCE. . J. Lan and Es e.] The principle 


of not 0p»oling the King; ready obedience to a ſuperior. 


guage. 

»Till underſtood, all tales, 5 
Like none, are not true nor falſe. Hudibrac, P. iii. 
Many copies diſperſed gathering new faults, I law more 

waſnt than I could have crammed into it. Dryden. 
Tus z-nfeaje got into all the CORES editions by a miſ- 
take ol the Rage editors. Pope's Notes on Shakeſpeare. 


What's the world to him ? 
"Tis 15afe nſe all, 


Thomſon. 


Nox vS1CAL. aj, {from nonſeuſv.] Unmeaning; toohih. 


Tuc had produced many other inept combinations, or 
agzrenate törins of particular things, and xonſer/ical lyltems 
ot ine whole. = Ray on the Creation. 


No&$5NSICALNESS. u. .. [from nonſerjical.)] Unglammati- 


cal (j4rgon; foolith abiurdity. 


Nos LVENT, 1. ſ. {nor and jolvent.] One who cannot pay | 


his debts. 


Nox50LU'TION. #.f. [nor and ſolution.) Failure of ſolution. | 


Athenzzas initances enigmancal propotitions, and the. 


fortcitures and rewards upon their ſolution and nonſolution. I: 


Broome. 


Nox3PA'RING., adj. [nom and /oaring.] Mercileſs; all-de- | 


kioyug, * 
Is't I expoſe 
Thoſe tender limbs of thine to the event FINN 
Ot the n:njparizg war? Sha, All's Well that Ends Moll. 


Tr Nox SUH T. wv. a. | on anc} / t.] To deprive of the bene- 


br of a legal proce's for ſome tailure in the management. 
The adcreties of both. houtes of parliament, the counci], 


2 the declarations of moſt counties and corporations, are | 


bande as of no weight, and the whole kingdom of lIre- 
nw 294/utted, in default ot appearance. 


vl4we by an angle or intertection. 
| Safely in harbour LEP 
3: the king's thip, in the deep 2eot, where once 
Pu call'dit me up, . Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


Buy a toggy and a dirty farm 55 
77 that 209 ifiotten ifle of Albion. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


1 ſe et 8 : 
ae livages were driven out of the great Ards, into a 


le ncoh of land near the river of Strangtord ; where they 
uw poftels a little territory. „„ e 
:<. +... Unlphere | 8 
The ipirit of Plato to unfold, N 
hat worlds or what vaſt regions hold 
Ti" immortal mind that hath to:1cok 
Her maufion in this fleſhy noo. 
5 Ithuriel and Zephon, | : 
"ere tro” this garden, leave untearch'd no neck. Milt. 
| A twmirdform'd within the ground a 
. aus mold; and from the boiling cells, 
1070 Arange | 
Swe fi {n0n, Saxon; zawn, Welch; none, Erie; tup- 
5 eee from 2, Latin, the ith hour, at which 
Ne 3 meal was enten; hence the other na— 
2908 Called the time of their dine or chief meal, though 
\ Ten theday, by the ſame name.] 
„The middle! f 
lan is in the meridian. 
Ach forth the ttocks, there fall he fit till 250. — 
wu zan! till night, my lord. 
| kg, already half his race had run, 
rer, ammon'd him to due repaſt at 2%. Dryden. 


the: ne eyes at 7297 towards the tun, I cannot avoid 
_ Ideas ' 


Milton's Poems. 


N. It 15 tal . . 
Mts taken tor midnight. 
ul betore him at the 20% of nicht 
le law 2 quir - S 2 
Noone, quire of ladies, 
15 «Nas fo {9 and dau. 
3 of night did it, 
Ka? > neonday, upon the market-place, 
*. Ng an 1 tn leking. Shakefpeare's e Cæſan. 
ge dimneſs of our italles SE I SY” 
mels ot our intellectual cycs, Aritolic hitly com- 


Dryden. 
Midday, ---- + +: — 


Nau 
„e 


As do that. 
Noon, mote of an ow] at 295: day. Bozte. 
'Þ Y. 4j. Meridional. 
Ne core} 


im al e lun was mounted high, 
No king. 85 bre 10 the POongay ky. 
5 LIM. 72902. ] Repoſe at noon, 
7 


ikes the nic ; S hours, 
N ie might morning, and the xcontide night. Shai. 
8 d. Meridional. | 
by wy hath tumbled from his car, | 
lt : 525 evening at the 2007 1ide prick. Shazc/pcare. 
Neewi b n belt order toinvite 
| paſt, or atternoon's repoſe. Milte Par. Lye. 


| NORTH. adj. Northern; being in the north. 


St. N 
n000LE.-.2. J. {from node or hDν,j.] A fool; a ſimpieton. 
NUT 4. J. [tom een hoeck, Germün.] A corner; a covert 


- conveyance, fill'd each hollow οft% Milton. 


ngur ot the day; welvez the time when the 


Shabeſp. King Lear. 


ach the light or tun produces in me. Locke. | 


We expect the morning red in vain 

"Tis hid in vapours, or obtcur'd in rain. 

The noon!ide yellow we in vain require; 
"Tis black in orm, or red in lightning fire. Prior. 
NOOSE. u. J. ¶ noſada, entangled; a word found in the gloſles 
of Lipſius. Mr. He.] A running knot, which the more it 

is drawn binds the cloler. | 
Can'tt thou with a weak angle ftrike the whale ? 


Catch with a hook, or with a hh enthral ? Sands, 
Where the hangman does diſpoſe, 3 
To ipecial friend the knot of 209%. Hucibyas, p. i. 


They run their necks into a /e, 
They'd break 'em atter, to break loole, Hudibras, p. iii. 

Faitely he falls into ſome dangerous noo/z, | 
And then as meanly labours to get looſe.” 


l Irs. Dryden. 
A rope and a x00/e are no arg, matters. 


Ti Noor: 4.4 em | ooh John Bull. 
OSE. v. rom the noun.] To tie in a nooſe; to 
catch; to entrap, | 
The fin is woven with threads of different ſizes, the leaſt 
of them ttrong enough to x09/e and entrap us, Gow. Tongue. 
Nor. u. J. A kind of bird called a bulltinch or redtail. 
NOR. cenſunct. [ ne or.] 
1. A particle marking the ſecond or ſubſequent branch of a 
negative propoſition; correlative to neither or not. 
I neither love, nor fear thee. Shakeſpearve, 
Neither love will twine, zor hay. Marvel. 
2. Two negatives are ſometimes joined, but ill. | 
Mine eyes, | 
Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not; 
Nor, 1 am ture there is no force in eyes 
That can do hurt, 
3. Neither is ſometimes included in nor, but not elegantly, 
Pow'r, dilgrace, zor death could ought divert 


7 } 7 " . . N | — 

Thy glorious tongue thus to reveal thy heart. Daniel. 
S103 297. Xanthus ſhall be wanting there 

A new Achilles ſhall in arms appear. Dryden. 


4. Noris ſometimes uſed in the tirit branch for neither. 
Idle nymph, I pray thee, be | 
Modeſt, Tad not follow me, 85 
I nor love myſelt, nor thee. Ben. Johnſon, 
Nor did they not perceive their evil plight, 85 


NORTH. 2. /. (non, Saxon.] The point oppoſite to the 
lun in the meridian. | 
More unconſtant than the wind; who wooes 
_ Ev'n now the frozen boſom of the t 
And being anger'd puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew- dropping south. 
The tyrannous breathing of the north, x: | 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Fierce Boreas iſſues forth Ns 
T' invade th" frozen waggon of the north, 


8 hakeſp. 


This ſhall be your north border from the great ſea to 
mount Hor. Numb. xxxiv. 7. 


NorTHEA'ST. 1. ſ. [noordeafl, Dutch. ] The point between | 


the north and eatt, 
The inferiour ſea towards the ſoutheaſt, the Tonian to 

wards the ſouth, and the Adriatick on the aortheaft ſide, 

were commanded by three ditterent nations. 


The 29rtherly and foutherly winds, commonly citeemed 
the caules of cold and warm weather, are really the ettects 
of the cold or warmth of the atmoſphere. Derhams. 

No'RTHERN. adj. {from north.] Being in the north. 

Proud zorthern lord, Clifford of Cumberland. Shakeſp. 


cooled next the earth doth reit, that is the zortherx point. 
N Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
NoRTUSTA'R. 2, f. ¶ north and ſiar.] I he poleſtar; the lode- 
1 PR EEE: r ; 


If her breath were as terrible as her terminations, there 
were no living near her, ſhe would intect to the north/tar. 
Shakeſpeare's Much Ado About Nothing. 


wards the north. | 
No'kTHWARD. 7 adv. [north and peapd, Saxon.] Towards 
NoRTHWARDS. } the north. | | | 
Miſlike me not for my complexion, | 
The thadow'd livery of the burniſh'd tun, 
Bring me the faireit creature northward born, 
Where Pharbus? fire ſcarce thaws the 1cicles, 
And prove whole blood is reddett. Shakeſpeare. 
Going northward aloot, as long as they had any doubt of 
being purſued, at lait they crotled the ocean to Spain. Bacon. 
1 N beyond the mountains we will go, 
. Where rocks he cover'd with eternal ſnow. Dryden. 
A clole pritoner in a room, 3 foot ſquare, being at 
the north ſide of his chamber, is at liberty to walk twenty 
foot ſouchward, not walk twenty foot xorthward. 
NoRTHWE'ST. 1. /. [north and wweft.] The point between 
the north and welt, | | SO Wee 
The bathing places, that they may remain under the ſun 
until evening, he expoſeth unto the ſummer ſetting, that is 
northaæbeſt. |  Broun's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 
Nox TI x b. z. .. [north and wind.} The wind that blows 
from the north. 
; The clouds were fled, i 
Driven by a keen northwind, Milton. 
When the fierce northwvind, with his airy forces 
Rears up the Baltick to a foaming fury. Waits. 
NOSE. u. /. [narpe, nora, Saxon. | | 
1. The prominence on the face, which is the organ of ſcent 
and the emunctory ot the brain. 
Down with the 2%, 
Take the bridge quite away 
Ot him that, his particular to forefend, _ 
Smells from the gen'ral weal. Haß. Timon of Athens. 
Nee of Turks and Tartars lips.  Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Our decrees, 
Dead to infliction, to themſelves are dead 
And liberty plucks juſtice by the 20. Shakeſpeare. 
There can be no reaſon given why a viſage fomev/hat 
longer, or a 10ſe flatter, could not have conſiſted with ſuch a 


ſoul. Locke. 
- Poetry takes me up ſo entirely, that I ſcarce ſce what paſtes 
under my 79/e. . Pope's Letters, 


2. The end of any thing. TIN 
The lungs are as bcllows, the alpera arteria is the noſe of 
the bcllows, or as a channel in the ſound board of an organ. 
3 Holder's Elements of Speech. 
3. Scent; ſagacity. | — 
We are not otfended with a dog for a better xoſe than his 
maſter. Collier n Envy, 
4. To lead by the Nos E. To drag by force: as, a bear by ius 
ring. To lead blindly. 
Tho' authority be a ftubborn bear, 


Vet he is oft led by the u with gold. Shakeſpeare.” 


In ſuits which a man doth not underſtand, it is good to 
reter them to ſome triend, but let him chuſe well his rete- 
rendaries, elle he may be led by the 2e. 

That ſome occult deſign doth lie 


Bacon. 


In bloody cynarctomachy, 


Sbaleſpeare's As You Like It. | 


Dryden "IS | 


a Arbuthnot. | 
No'kTHERLY. adj. | trom north. ] Being towards the north, 


Locle. 


Or the fierce pains not feel. | Milton. | 
Hut how perplext, alas! is human fate? | 

I whom %% avarice, x07 pleatures move; 

Yet mult myſelt be made a {lave to love. Walſh. 


I weerett a red-hot wire until it cool, and then hang it 
up with wax and untwitted {ilk, where the lower end which | 


No'RTHWARD. adj. [ni and peu, Saxon. ] Being to- 


N OT 


Is plain enough to him that knows, 
How faints lead brothers by, the 19%, wrd)Iudibrat, þ. i, 
This is the method of all popular ſhams, when the mul- 
titude are to be led by the e into a fool's paradile, 
L' Eftrange, 
5. To thruſt one's Nos k into the affairs of others. Tobe — 
dling with other people's matters; to be a buſy body. 
6. To put one's NOSE out / joint, To put one out in the affec- 
tions of another, | | 
70 Nos. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. Jo ſent; to tmell. 
Noje him as you go up the ſtairs, 
2. To tace; to oppole. 
To NoSE. v.n. To look big; to bliſter, 
Adult'rous Kiithouy | 
Gives his potent regiment to a trull 15 
That noſes it againit us.  Shakejp. Anth. and Cleopatra 
NO5E'BLEED, we ( 29fe and bleed A kind of herb. 
No 5tEGaY.u./. [noſe and gay.] A poſie; a bunch of flowers, 
She hath made me four and twenty zoſegays tor the ſhearers. 
Shakejpeare's Winter's Tale. 
| | Ariel ſought | 
The cloſe receſſes of the virgin's thought; 
As on the noſegoy in her breatt reclin'd, 
He watch'd th' ideas riting in her mind. Pope, 
Oct you gone in the country to dreſs up noſcgays for a 
; holy-day. ; Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 
. adj, [from noſe.] Wanting a nole ; deprived of 
note. ; | 


Shake. Hamlet. 


* 


7 Mangled myrmidons, 
Noſleſs, and handleſs, hackt and chipt, come to him. 


No'SLE. 1. J. {trom e.] The extremity of a thing : as, th 
nale of nh. ot . | 7 n 
No'S0LOGY., u. J. [vis0; and x4yog.] Doctrine of diſeaſes. 
NoSOPOE'TICK. adj. [vioou and rotw,] Producing diſcaſes. 
The qualities of the air are. noſopoetick; that is, havea 
power of producing diſeaſes. Arbuthnot on Air 
Nos TRIL. 1. J. L nſe and Nynl, a hole, Saxon.] The cavity 
in the noſe. : e 
Uurn then my freſheſt reputation to | | 
A {favour that may ſtrike the dulleſt noftril, Shakeſpeare. 
Stinks which the zoftrils ſtraight abhor, are not the molt 
pernicious, wy Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
He form'd thee, Adam, and in thy neftrils breath'd © 
The breath of life. Milton 3 Loft, b. vii. 
The ſecondary action ſubſiſteth not alone, but in conco- 
mitancy with the other; ſo the zoftrils are uſeful both for 
re{piration and ſmelling, but the principal uſe is ſmelling. 
| . Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. iii. 
Theſe ripe fruits recreate the Heils with their aromatick 
ſcent. | More Divine Dialogues. 
NO'STRUM. . J. [Latin.] A medicine not yet made pub- 
lick, but remaining in ſome ſingle hand. CE bd 
Very extraordinary, and one of his noftrums, let it be writ 
upon his monument, Hic jacet audtor hujus argumenti; tor 
no body ever uſed it before. | Stilling —— 
What drop or n9/lrum can this plague remove ? ohe. 
Nor. adv. [ne auhr, Saxon; zict, Dutch.!] | ny 
1. Ihe particle of negation, or retuſal. 
It theu be the world's great parent, 
How falls it then that with thy furious fervour "Ee 
Thou doſt afflict as well the zot delerver, os 
As him that doth thy lovely heſts deſpiſe ? Spenſer, 
His countenance likes me not. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 


made his journey proſperous or not. Cen. xxiv. 21. 
Let each man do às to his fancy ſeems; | ED: 
I Wait, 207 I, till you have better dreams. Dryden. 


Grammar being to teach men not to ſpeak, but to ſpeaæk 
correctly: where rhetoric is xt neceſſary, grammar may be 
ſpared, | abs 

This day, be bread and peace my lot; 
All elle beneath the tun | | 5 
Thou know'ſt it belt beſtow'd or ot, | 


2. It denotes ceſſation or extinftion. No more. 82 
TL hine eyes are upon me, and Iam t. Job, vii. 8. 
NO“ TABLE. adj. { notable, French; notabilis, Latin. ] 
1. Remarkable; memorable ; obſervable. | 
The ſucceſs of thoſe wars was too notable to be unknown 
to your ears; which, it ſeems, all worthy tame hath glory 
to come unto. | | Stdney, b. ii. 
The ſame is notified in the xotable places of the dioceſe. 


In the parliament at Kilkenny, many notable laws were 
enacted, which ſhew, for the law doth bett diſcover enor- 
mities, how much the Engliſh colonies were corrupted. 

| | | Davies on Ireland. 

Two young men appeared aotable in ſtrength, excellent in 
beauty, and comely in apparel. | 2 Mac. iii. 26. 

They. bore two or three charges from the horſe with not- 
able courage, and without being broken. _ Clarendon. 

| Both armies lay (till without any notable action, for the 
ſpace of ten days. Clarendon, b.viit. 


one of thoſe notables which men of foreign nations record, 


Cæſar, whoſe great ſagacity and conduct put his ſucceſs 
as much out of he power of chance as human reaſon could 
well do, yet upon occaſion of a notable experiment, that had 
like to have loſt him his whole army at Dyrrachium, tells us 
the power of it in his commentaries. South's Sermons. 
Iltis impoſſible but a man mult have firſt paſſed this notable 
ſtage, and got his contcience thoroughly debauched and 
hardened, before he can arrive to the height of tin, South, 
2. Careful; buſtling, in contempt and irony. ; 
This abſolute monarch was as zotable a guardian of the 
fortunes, as of the lives of his ſubjetts. When any man 


| grew rich, to keep him from being dangerous to the ttate, 


e {ent for all his goods. Addiſon's Freeholder, N* 10. 
No'TABLENESS. 2. . [from notable,] Appearance of bun- 
nels; importance. In contempt. . 
No rABLY. adv. B 
ably ; rkably. | | 
2 e e * in chat the oft polling of 
hedges conduces mueu to their laſting. 


2. With conſequence; with ſhew of importance; ironically. 
Mention the King of Spain or Poland, and he talks very 
nctably; but it you go out of the gazette, you drop him. 
| Addiſon's Spectator, N* 195. 
No'TARIAL, adj. [from notary.) Taken by a notary, ; 
It may be called an authentick writing, tough net a phe- 
lick inttrument, through want of a otarial evidence. Hille. 
NO TAN L. A. J. {uotaire, French; from notgrius, Latin. ] An 
officer whoſe butinels it is to take notes of any thing which 
1% concern the publick. 
| "There 152 ties made to have that very book, and 
no other let abroad, wherein their pretent author:ted 79/dries 


dowrite thole things fully and only, which being dei a 
there read, are by their own open teftunony acknowledge 


| ker. 
to be their on. Ho 54 


r 


3 | 1 — — * 2 hakeſpeare, | 
| NOSE'SMART. 7. J. [noſe and ſmart.] The herb creſſes. 


The man held his peace, to wit, whether the Lord had 


This objection hinders xot but that the heroic action en- 
terpriſed for the Chriſtian cauſe, and executed happily, may 
be as well executed now as it was of old. Dryden. © 


Locke on Education, 


And let thy will be done... Pope's Univerſal Prayer. 


 Whitgifte. © 


Varro's aviary is {ill ſo famous, that it is reckoned for 


diſon. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtors. | 
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NOT 
dio with me to a h,, ſeal me there n 
Your bond. Shkezpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
One of thoſe with him, being a _xotary, made an entry of 
this act. Bacon's New Atlantis, 
So 1 but your recorder am in this, N 
Oi mouth and tpeaker of the univerſe, 
A minitterial zotary ; tor tis 
Not 1, but you and tame that make this verſe. Donne. 
They. have in each province, intendants and xotartes. 
þ 5 | Temple. 
NoTA'TION, x. ſ. [rotatio, Latin. 
1. The act or practice of recording any thing by marks: as, 
by hgures or letters. 


"Notation teaches how to deſcribe any number by certain | 4, To charge with a crime. 


notes and ch: .Cters, and to declare the value thereof being 
ſo deſcribed, and that is by degrees and periods. Cocker. 
2. Meaning; ſignification. 


A foundation being primarily of uſe in architecture, hath 4 


no other literal zotation but what belongs to it in relation to 
a building. a Hammond, 
Conſcience, according to the very notation of the word, 
imports a double knowledge; one of a divine law, and the 
other of a man's own action; and fo is properly the applica- 
tion of a general law, to a particular iuſtance of practice, 
| South's Sermons. 
NOTCH. . /. [nocchia, Italian.] A. nick; a hollow cut in 
any thing. | 5 
The convex work is compoſed of black and citrin pores 
in the margin, of a pyramidal figure appoſitely ſet, and with 
traniveric zotches. Ceres Muſeum. 
From his rug the ſkew'r he takes, 
And on the ſtick ten equal otches makes: 


There take my tally of ten tliouſand pound, Swift. | 
le ſhew'd a comma ne'er could claim | 
A place in any Brittſh name; 3 FEES 1 
Yet making here a perfect botch, 5 a 
© Thrutts your poor vowel from his notch. Swift. 


To NOYCH, v. 4. [from the noun.] To cut in ſmall hol- 
lows. | VVV 
Hz: was too hard for him directly: before Corioli, he 
ſcotcht him and zotchthim like a carbonado. Shakefp. 
The convex work is corapoled of black and citrin pieces, 
cancellated and tranſverſely notched. Ornos Muſeum, 
From him whole quills ſtand quiver'd at his ear, 


To him who notches {ticks at Wetitminſter. Pope. 
NoTcuwWeEe'b. 1. /. [notch andevied.} An herb called orach. 


Nor E. {tor ze mote.}]. May not. ' 
| Ne let him then admire, - 
But yield his ſenſe to be too biunt and baſe, | 
That v without an hound fine footing trace. | 
| | | Fairy Queen. 
NOTE. 1. ſ. [nota, Latin; notte, French.] - „ 
1 Mark token. 5 5 
| W rotoever appertain to the viſible body of the church, 
ther have alfo the te of external profeſſion whereby the 
world knoweth what they are. 
2. Notice; heed, 5 
Ge order to my {ervants that they take 
No note at all of our being abſent hence. 
I will bettow fome precepts on this virgin, 


Worthy the note. Shakefpcare's All's Well that Ends Well. 


3. Reputation; cunſequence. | ; Tera, 
_ Divers men of zote have been brought over into England. 
IS Abbots Deſcription of the World. 
Andronicus and Junia are of zote among the apoſtles. 
e * Rom. xvi. 7. 
As for metals, authors of good xote aſſure us, that even 


they have been obſerved to grow. Boyle. 
4. Reproach ; ſtigma. e | 
| he more to aggravate the rote, - 
With a foul traitor's name {tuff 1 thy throat, 


5. Account; information; intelligence. 
She that from Naples 
Can have no nete; unleſs the tun were poſt, 

The man i'th' moon's too flow. \ 

In ſuits of favour, the tirit coming ought to take little 
place; fo far forth contideration may be had of his trutt, 
that it intelligence of the matter could not otherwiſe have 
been had but by him, advantage be not taken of the zoe, 
but the party left to his other means, and in ſome ſort re- 
compented tor his diſcovery. Bacon, Eſjay 49. 

6. Tune; voice. 5 

Theſe are the Ates wherewith are drawn from the hearts 

of the multitude ſo many lighs ; with theſe tunes their minds 


are exaſperated againit the lawful guides and governors of 
| oer, hb. iv. 


their ſouls. 
The wake ful bird tunes her nocturnal zote. - 
I now mutt change thole xotes to tragick, 
- You that can tune your founding ſtrings ſo well, 
Oft ladies beauties and of love to tell; 
Once change your z9te, and let your Jute report 
The juſteſt grief that ever touch'd the court. 
One common te on either lyre did ſtrike, 


Milton. 


And knaves and fools were both abhorr'd alike. Dryden. 


7. Singh ſound in mulick, _ 
| rom harmony, from heavenly harmony ! 
This univerſal frame began: 

From harmony to harmony, 15 
Thro' all the compaſs of the notes it ran, 
The dlapaſon cloting full in man. 5 
3. State of being obſerved. 


Small matters come with great commendation, becauſe 
they are continually mute and in ate; whereas the occaſion 
g Bacon. 


ot any great virtue cometh but on feſtivals. 
9. Short hint; ſmall paper. 
. He will'd me 
In heedfull'ſt reſervation to beitow them, 
As notes whole taculties incluſive were, 


More than they were in note. Shakeſpeare. 


In the body's priſon ſo the lies, 
23 


As through the body's windows the muſt loox, 
Her divers pow'rs of ſenſe to exerciſe, 


By gath'ring #9725 out of the world's great book. Dawes. 


10. Abbreviation; ſymbol. 


Contract it into a narrow compats by ſhort xotes and ab- 
| Baker ou Learning. 


breviations. 
11. A ſmall letter, 
A hollow cane within her hand ſhe brought, 
But in the concave had inclos'd a rote. a 
2. Written paper. 


I cannot get over the prejudice of taking ſome little ot- 
fence at the clergy, for [perpetually reading their ſermons; 


* 
MF 


perhaps my trequent hearing of toreigrers, who never make 


ule of notes, may have added to my diſguſt. Swift. 
13. A paper given in confeſſion of a debt, 
His note will go farther than my bond. Fohn Bull, 


14. Explanatory annotation, 


"The beſt writers have been perplexed with zotes, and ob- 
Felion on the Claſſicks. 
No'TEBOOK. 2. /. [note and bot.] A book in which notes 


{-ured with illuſtrations. 


and memorandums are {et dosen. | 
Cainius ll his faults obierv'd; | 
Set in a n9tebgh, leurn'd, and cann'd by rote, 
To caſt into my teeth. 
To NoTE. v. a. [%. Latin; noter, French.) 


1. To obſerve; to remark z. to heed; to attend; to take no- 


2. To deliver; to ſet down. 


In muſick.] To ſet down the notes of a tune. | 
No TED. part. adj. [from nole.] Ramarkable z eminent; ce- 


No TER. 2. . {from note.) He who takes notice, 
No'THING. 2. J. [uo and thing; nathing, Scottiſh.] 1 
1. Negation of being; nonentity; uniwerlal negation; oppoſed | 


itlelt; and to was, and acted, before it was. But if there 


there is nothing in the cup, in a ſtrict philoſophical ſenſe, 


2. Nonexiltence. 9 


3. Not any thing; no particular t 


done. . 
4. No other thing. 


Hooker, b. iii. „h 7 
| ged; zothing but this will intitle you to God's acceptance. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


5. No quantity or degree. 


__ nothing ot courage to their fellows, _ 
6. No importance; no uſe; no value, 


Shakeſp. | pg 
I Hcehold, ye are of ahn, and your work of naught. 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſl.. 


9. A thing of no proportion. 


Milton. | 


Waller. 


ui. Nothing has a kind of adverbial ſignification. In no de- 


| Dryden. | 


Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar, 


The fool hath much pined away. 
No more of that, I have zoted it well. Shak. King Lear. 
If you much note him, 


' You ſhall offend him. 
I began to note id 


* 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 1. 
The ſtormy Hyades, the rainy goat. Addiſon's Ovid. 


Wand'ring from clime to clime, obſervant ſtray'd, 
Their manners zoted, and their ſtates ſurvey' d. Pope. 


n, how attentive ear they gave un- 
ö Hooker, b. v. 
Note it in a book, that it may be for ever and ever. J. xxx. 


Sine vefle Dianam, agrees better with Livia, who had the 
fame of chalitity, than with either of the Julia's, who were 
both noted of incontinency. Dryden. 


lebrated. | 
A noted chymiſt procured a privilege, that none but he 
ſhould vend a ſpirit. | 
Jultinian's laws, if we may believe a noted author, have 
not the force of laws in France or Holland. Baker. | 2, 


to ſomething. h 

It is moit certain, that there never could be zothing. For, 
if there could have been an inftant, wherein there was 10 
thing, then either 29thing made ſomething, or ſomething made | 


never could be hing; then there is, and was, a being of 
neceſſity, without any. beginning. Grew's Cofmol. | 
We do not create the world from nothing and by nothing; 3. 
we aſſert an eternal God to have been the efficient caule off 
K | | Bentley's Sermons. 
This nothing is taken either in a vulgar or philotophical 
ſenſe; ſo we lay there is nothing in the cup in a vulgar ſenſe, 
when we mean there is no liquor in it; 5 
while there is air in it. Hatts's Logick. 
Mighty ſtates characterleſs are grated l! 
To dulſty nothing. Aaron, wre Troilus and Crefſida. | 
ung. | | 
There ſhall vi die. 8 ; 
Vet had his aſpect zothing of ſevere,  _ 
But ſuch a face as promis'd him ſincere, Dryden. 
Philoſophy wholly tpeculative, is barren, and produces z0- | 
thing but vain ideas. | Diyden's Don Sebaſtian. 
Nothing at all was done, while any thing iemained un- 
| 8 Addiſon on the War. 


© Exod. ix. 4. 


Nothing but a ſteady reſolution brought to practice; God's 
grace uled, his commandments obeyed, and his pardon beg- 


; Wake's Preparation for Death. 
Words are mude to declare ſomething ; where they are, 


thing but the 1gnorance, crror, or ſophiſtry of the talker, for 
there is, in truth, voting elſe under them. _ Locke. 


The report which the troops of horſe make, wöuld add | 
ello | Clarendon. 


The outward ſhew of churches, draws the rude people to | 
the reverencing and frequenting thereof, whatever ſoine of | 
our late too nice fools tay, there is zothing in the ſeemly form 
of the church. | Spenſer”s Ireland. 


8 CET, 5 Ifaiah, xli. 24. 
7. No poſſeſſion or fortune. fs jy 
A mott homely ſhepherd ; a man that from very nothing 


is grown into an unſpeakable eſtate. Shakeſp. Winters Tale. 
8, No dithculty ; no trouble. | + 
We ſare induſtrious to preſerve our bodies from ſlavery, 


luſts. Ray en the Creation. 


Ihe charge of making the ground, and otherwiſeis great, 
but »othirg to the profit. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
10. rifle; tomething of no conſideration or importancg 
I had rather have one ſcratch my bead i' th' ſun, 
When the alarum were ttruck, than idly fit „ 
_ To hear my zothings monſter' d. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | 
My dear ius, take your leave, 8 f | 
No longer muſt you me deceive, 
Iis nothing, tays the fool; but ſays the friend, 
This z6thing, Sir, will bring you to your end. 8 : 
Do I not fee your devply.belly ſwell ? Dryden. 
'F har period includes more than a hundred ſentences that 
might be writ to expreſs multiplication of nothings, and all 
the fatiguing perpetual bulinets of having no butiuels to do. 
| 74 Pope's Letters. 
gree ; not at all. 93 | | | 
Who will make me a liar, and make my 7 nothing 


worth? | 
Auria zou diſmayed with the greatneſs of the Turks“ 
fleet, (till kept on his courle.  Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
But Adam with ſuch counſel t iway'd. Milton. 
No'THINGNESS. . /. [from Au. „ 
1. Nihility; nonexiſtence. 
His art did exprets 
A quinteſſence even from nothingneſs, 
From dull privations, and tcan emptineſs. 
2. Nothing; thing of no value. | 
| I a nothingnefs in decd and name. | 
Did ſcorn to hurt his forfeit carcale. Hu.libras, p. i. 
No'TICE. 1. /. notice, French; notitia, Latin. 
1. Remark; heed; obſervation; regard. 
The thing to be regarded in taking aotice of a child's miſ- 
carriage is, what root it ſprings from. Locke. 
This is done with little zorzce ; very quick the actions of 
the mind are pertormed, | | | Locke. 
How ready is envy to mingle with the zotices which we 
take of other perſons ! De 
2. Information; intelligence given or received. N 
[ have given him zotice, that the Duke of Cornwall and 
his dutcheſs will be here. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
NoTIFICA'TION. 2. f. [notzfication, Fr, trom zottfy.) Act: 
of making Known; repretentation by marks or ivr bols, 
Four or ave torches elevated or depreſſed out of their or- 
der, either in breadth or Jongways, may, by agiecinent, give 
great variety of notifecations. Holder's Elericnts of Speech. t 
To No'TiFY, v. . [notifier, French; netifice, Lann, | To 
declare; to make kuown; to publith. 
There are other kind of laws, which %, the will of 


Donne. 


ol, : 3 Hlooker, b. ii. & 2. 
The ſame is notified in the notableſt places of the whole 
dioceſe. | Whugifte. 


Good and evil operate upon the mind of man, by thoſe 


calendars the chief meaſure of the year: 
by which we meaſure time. 
NO'TION. 2. /. [notion, French; notio, L 


gratitude; but this is merely accidental 
tuch acts; for if they were puniſhed pio 
| tion, and upon that account, the 
Saint Auguſtin ſpeaking of devout men, noteth how they | reach all actions of the ſame kind, "ad 
daily frequented the churc . 
to the leſſons and chapters read. cond notious, as the logicians call them, has 
on the conjunction of two natures, whic| 
rate being. 


aſſume under the of of principles, 
tarther to write. 


Boyle. | or tear, which is in the mind, is called the lde, 


ut we cannot fay | No'TIONAL. adj. [from iin. 
1. Imaginary; ideal; intellectual; ſulz{{ 


by thoſe who pretend to inſtruct, otherwiſe uſed, they con- 2. Dealing in ideas, not realities, 
ccal indeed ſomething; but that which they conceal, is 20- ( 


NoTIiONA'LITY. #, {. [from noticnet. J Empty, un: 


ob, xx1V. 25. 


a Kind of fans 
at” Hal. 
Thought; repreſentation of any th ey 


g ing formed hy 
ea; image; conception. 8 ed by the min; 
Many actions are punithed by law, 


Ard 


5 
Ney. 


that are ad of 10 
ty Lic, as ther 5 
operly under thats. 
uniflunent would ct 
15 1 

wn ef 
in natue: 
re; 16. 

| been koun 4 
1 Have à rea} n 
2 RN , W.9 al 1 "% 
What hath been all Pn dens State of Iweccet 
generally agreed on, I contttg myſelr 


in order tewhat! 5 ? 
7 


The fiction of ſome beings which are not 


LANE 

2 2 rufen 0 4; Q 

There 1s nothing made a more common ib. Ke 4 
than Nature and its laws; and yet few ee ee 
about theſe words. - Q i ETE Rats 1g 


Peres PLL, E, 

our, thougnt. w.. 
D 5 *40cy 

T hung 


a ; * 5 
Matte Lai. 


That zofz9n of hunger, cold, found, col 


cold, found, wiſh, Sc. 
Sentiment; opinion. 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares 
And not moleſt us; unleſs we ourſelv s 
Seek them with wand'ring thoughts and xc ing vote 
01118, 


* I, ö 
4 een [1 


It would be incredible to a man who has 1; 4, 


France, ſhould one relate the extravagant ui, they wn: 


— 


* are ot t 
neighbours. Aadiſon f Fes Adele 


8 : 5 dle, No +, 
Senſual wits they were, who, :t i de. 
in ay ps, the notion of a life to como er bu 
Senſe; underſtanding; intellectual power, - This kn, 
frequent in Shakeſpeare, but not in vc, „ 
His zotzon weakens, his difcerninss 
AE AY d. : Shakeſpeare's Kino [ tay 
50 told, as earthly tien can recoil co Milt. Par, L. 
4 . ting only in idea: 
viſionary; fantaſtical. W 
The general and indefinite contemplations and notions 
of the elements and their e be of the inilicnces 
heaven, are to be ſet aſide, being but notional and i-net 


ed 


ſtances. 


denoting only thus much, that all thoſe bodies move an = 
according to their eſſential properties, without are con... 
Peiitley's Serneus. 


The molt forward 19tionol dictators fit doven in à con- 
; Glanwi!ll | 


WS SCE c. xx. 


Srwundad 


opinion. A word not in ute, I 5 
[ aimed at the advance of ſcience, by diſcrediting emyty 
and talkative zotionality. 5 9 Abe. 


15 


Glanville 8 
anVUllie 70 £10:ut 


| No'TIONALLY, adv. | from notional. In idea; ment; 


in our conception, though not in reality. 
The whole rational nature of man conſiſts of two Fat. 
ties, underſtanding and will, whether really or 2 π⁹. c 
{tinc&t, I thall not diſpute. Ts e | 


A WS M: (tlie 


NoToORIETY. z./. [notoriete, Fr. from noioricus.) Hübl 


knowledge; >2ublick expolure. 

We ice what a multitude of pagan teſtimenics may be 
produced tor all thoſe remarkable paſſages: and ine of 
ſeveral, that more than an{wer your expectation, as they 
were not {ubjects in their own nature to expoted topubl.cx 
notoriety. Addiſon C71 the Co:1ftu 2 Neclgicd. 


but we make xothizg of luttering our ſouls to be flaves to our | NO TOKLIOUS. ag. [notorius, Lat. ztffre, Fr.] Pubickly 


known; evident to the world; apparent; not hidden. It 
is commonly uſed of things known to thu duadranizges 


whence by thoſe who do not know the true fi-1:5catton of 


the word, an atrocious crime is called a A0 ͥ u, 
whether publick or ſecret. | 6s 
What need you make ſuch ado in cloaking a matter t. 
Mw: Whitgii'ts 
The goodneſs of your intercepted packets 
Since you provoke me, thall be 
I ſhall have law in Ephctus, Dh: 
To your rotorious thame. 5 hakeſp. Comecy 9 Erria7is 
In the time of King Edward III. the impecuments Vf 72 
conqueſt of Ireland are notorious. e e WO 
hat zotorious vice is there that doth not blemif 21 58 
reputation ? 8 0 | Tale. 
The inhabitants of Naples have been always ve #4 
ricus for leading a lite of lazinets and pleaſure, which 3.5 
partly out of the plenty of their count, and partly wt 
the e 7 of their climate. Halt a d Hu, 
The bithops have procured ſome ſmall advance" © 
rents; although it be zotoricus that they do put e f 
third penny of the real value. Sqvift Skeet, 
Noro Rious Y. adv. [from aotrieutg.] Pubucki ; 
dently; openly. | ; 2 
The expoling himſelf xot0r20nfly, did ſometimes c. 


moit #9t9r ious. - Stan. 


* 


Ne 
+. 


the fortune of the — 7 Clarendi b. U 
his 18 20:07 10ufly diſcoverable in ſome differences at bes 


or fern. - - Brown's Vulgar EHu, 
Ovid tells us, that the caute was 2 ler 1 
Rome, though it be left ſo obſcure to after gs. Ke 
Should the genius of a nation be more ned in 18 
ment, than in morals, learning, aud complies; . 
all notoricuſiy vary in every age. VE Gen 
NoTO'RIOUSNESS. 2. /. {from 201971795.; Publick tis 
notoriety. | 
To NoTT. v. a. To ſhear. 
NO TWHEAT. z. /. [not and act. 1 
Of wheat there are two forts; French, which wende 
and requireth the beſt toil; and , 10D , 
cauſe it is unbearded, being contented wills en te, 


50 
gi * 


NoTwiTHSTA'NDING. conj. [ This word, thcugd. P , 
mity to other writers called here u confuncticn, E 
a participial adiective, as it is compounded oi 27 mnt, 
Handing, and antwers exactly to th: Latin 3 an ele 
is mott properly and analogically uied in e +, 


. FS * at e 
abſolute with a noun; as, be 75 1709 ne 


4%; it is not fo proper to ſay, Hei 14 reg ited 
he has {oft much; yet this mede of Htg PH 
Additon has ved it: but when a ſentencs el 251 
more grammatical to inſert that; as, he af "10 on ding 8 
ftanding that he has loft much. Wen #97" fal 

uied abiolutely, the expreſſion is elliptica, wo 


Fd. MX * 
1 1 TO I- - : th | IDES, vaſlages of 
ing underſtood, as in the following P3#% 


x 
Cov ' 


reſpective appellations by which they are z2tzfiodand conveyed 
to the mind, South" s Sermons.) 


tice of. 


This ſolar month is by civil ſanction zerrfied in authentic 


1. Without hindrance or obſtruction from. 305 cures, Vel 
T hoſe on whom Chriſt beitowed miracy han” 


> ih - l / ; motel} 
40 traniported, chat their gratitude made them, s 19 


tain of themſelves, and the mean opinion they het 1. * 


, Kal YR, 
S probable, took ea 


and definite axioms are to be drawn out of mcatured in- 


You writ to the pope againit the king; your goounu, 


7 
N 


his prohibition, proclaim the wonders he had done for In theſe experiments 1 have ſet down ſuch cireumſtances and Latin autem; as, it this be true, he is ovilty ; now thi 
mg | Decay Piety. by which either the phenomenon nught be rendered more] is true, therefore he is guilty ne 15 guy; so this 
f Meg. This uſe is not proper. 5 | conl PICUGUS, or a ee might more can! f try thein, or by Nezv whatlvever he did or ſuffered, the end thereof 
* A ber ion languithing under an 'll habit of body, may loſe which I did try them only, = * Newwton's Optichz, ) to open the doors ot the kingdom a eee 3 t Wag 
: 0 etal ounces of bloody RIFWINIaNHRG 1 will weaken hun 2. One who has entered a religious houſe, but not yet taken imquates had thut up. De h ve =_— | 
ad bar x ume, in order to put fr _ pod rao into the Alon. | N 1 c e Prowl 4 He tecks their hate with greater devotion than ds, = | 
ing mals, and draw into 1: relh upp my MU}, | OV 171 PE. 1. J [novictat, rench.] 15 render it him. Noxw to aitect the malice of the wore” is 
. Vyerthelets 3 however. : ; | 4 1. 1 he ſtate of a novice; the ume in winch the rudiments arc as bad as that which he Miltkes, to flatter them 892 5 1 
wh "They which honour che law as an image of the wiſdom | learned. * | „ Then cried they all again, fayine, Not this man bot Bo- 
Kite Go himlelt, are a tandiag to know that the fame | Inis is ſo great a maſte rpiece in hn, that he muſt have] rabbas; nne Barabyas was a fobder. Fobn ' vin aq \ 
4 0 an end in Chrilt. Hooker, b. iv. | paited his tyrocinium or tigte in linmng, betore he No by thele numbers he Hnplieth climacten ele ag ö 
Re. U. ny cnowledge is ſmall which we have on eartn con-“ come to this, be he never ſo quick a proficient, South. TOON e e bam Wars. | 
15 er ning things that are _ 2 1 He Fe e bent in à rchgious houle, by way of trial, beluie Phcaſants, which are granivorous birds, the re 1 
ed tliis much we know Even ot laints in heaven, thy t . ; 5 wan 8 15 . ts : f moltly upon ants eggs. New birds, being of 2 hot 1 3 ; 
Wn * : | Hooker, b. v. 23.; NOV ITV. 2. /. CHονι, Latm.] Newneſs; novelty. are very voracious, therefore there had need be : Ja N. | 
ie? He hath a tear for pity, and a hand Soms concetve the mght not yet de certain, that only man number of intects-produced tor their fulteriatice; 75 8 wang ; 
1 Open a8 day, for melting charity 1 3 was p! lviiged with pech, and being in the nowiry of the The other great and undoing miſchief which befals wh | 
ait Ver mtrvithjtanding, being incens d, he's flint 5 | creation m_ ancxberience of all tungs, might not be at- is by their being mitrepreſented. Now by calling evil god 1 P 
fi As humourous as Winter. Shakeſpeare 5 Henry IV. : trighted to hear a lerpent ſpeak. _ Brown's Falgar Errours, | a man is mitrepreſented to others in the way of flander ae f 
une 10 ICS. 1. J. (Latin. Ihe touth wind. 595 Novr. Ihe crown of the head. See NOLL, Senger. detraction. | South's deen 11 
it's With advetic blait upturns them from the louth, NovLD. Ne would; would not. ; Spenjer. Helim bethought himſelf, that the firt Fr eee 7 
5755 Viut and Ater black, with chund rous clouds NOUN, u. J. L, French; romen, Latin.] The name of ot the month 1'1zpa, was near at hand. Nozw it is 1 re- | 
Wil, From Sierra Leon. Milton's Paradi/e Lift, b. Xx. any thing n Prammar. ccaved tradition among the Perſiaus, that the touls of the { 
veer NovaTION. . J. [1ovatio, Laun.] The introduction vi A donn is the name of a thing, whether ſubſtance, mode | royal tamily, who are in a ttate of blits, do, on the firſt full 1 
jack, ſomething new. : KT D : or 1e1ation, winch in tpeech is uled to f1gnity the fame when | moon after their deceate, pats through the eaſtern gate of 
NOVA TOR. u. J. [Luin.] The introducer of ſomething | there is occahion to aum or deny any thing about it, or to | the Black Palace. Addiſon's Guardian 
new. i exprels any relation it has in dilcourſe to any other thing. The praiſe of doing well 7Y 2 
| NOVEL. adj. [novellus, Latin; nouvelle, French. ; ch Clarke's Latin Grammar, Is tothe ear as ointment to the Imell. 
n. 1. New ; not ancient; not uied of old; unutual. WD 3 hoy hait men about thee, that uluaily talk of a e Nov if ſome flies, perchance, however ſinall, 
es. The Preſbytcrians are cxacters of tubmitton to their #9- ana verb, and ſuch abominable words as no Chriſtian car. | Into the alavatter urn ſhould fall, | 
Cel in in unctions, before they are ttamped with Une authority can endure to hear.“ | : Shakeſpeard s Henry VI. 1 he odours die.“ Privy 
GEES t laws. TR uus Charles. : {he boy, who ſcarce has paid his entrance down Lhe oniy motives that can be imagined of obedience to 
© theie It is no novel uſurpation, but though void. of UUIET nue, Bu To his proud pedahnt, or declin a a noun. : Des den. laws, are either the value and certainty ot rewards, or an 
Ne +, has the preteripuon of many ages. , Decay of Pietiy. To NOURISH. v.a. LA, Þ renen 3 riltrio, Latin. } apprehenſion of jultice and teverity, Nozv neither of thete 
Cure 1. In the civil law.] Appendant to the code, and oi later 1. Io encreate or tu port by food, or allment ot any kind, exciulive of the other, is the true principle of our obedience 
TOurp, ; chaction. N ; i A 5 He planteth an Au, and che rain doth A-,• it. lj. xliv. to God. | | Rogers, Sermon 1 
NED By the zovel conſtitutions, burial may not be denied to Ihre her wouryfh d powers, enlarg'd by thee, A human body a forming in ſuch a fluid in any imaging. 
an one. 1 _ Azliffe's Parergon. | _ ; She {rings aloft. | Thomjun's SUMIMCY , ; ble poſture, will never be reconcilable to this bydrottatical 
Novel: . / [ zouvelle, French. ] 1 . 10 fupport z to maintain. 5 . ** law. i There will be always lomething lighter beneath, and 
Lon. 1. Anal tale, generally of love. . „ | 3 hilt 1 in Ireland nouriſh a mighty band, | | lomething heavier above. Now what can make the hea- 
. Lf, Nothing of a foreign nature; like the trifling 2owels which Ewill {ty up in England tome black ftorm. Shakeſpeare. Vier particles of bone alcend above the lighter ones of fleſh, 
| Arwvito inlerted in his poems. . Dryden. Pharzon's daughter took him up, and x9uriſhed tim tor | or Geprels theſe below thoſe, againtt the tendency of their 
LET Her mangb'd fame in barb'rous paſtime loſt, | her own ton, | | ; ets, vil. 21. Own nature? DE © Bentley's Sermons, 
| The coxcomb's zovel and the drunkard's twat, Prior. 3, To encourage; to foment. 5 „ . Aftterthis; ſince things are ſo, in familiar lprech, | 
lotions, 1. Alaw annexed to the code. 1 What madnefs was it with ſuch proots to nouriſh their How ſhall any man diſtinguiſh row betwixt a paraſite 
ces of By the civil law, no one was to be ordained a preſbyter | contentions, hen there were fuch ettectuil means to end. 


uBted ; 
Tel 1. 
o g. 
* 835. 


. nides, is the bett of 0 ve. Bacon's Nat. Hift. N? 69. | 4. To train, or educate. VVT ; rity, even when they moſt pretend divine. . Hooker, b. ii. 

Fri.  Ariltotle rote, | CD 2 Thou ſhalt be a good miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt, xouri/hed Noro and then ſomething of extraordinary, that is any 

dence ag Who Nature's ſecrets to the world did teach, up in the words of faith. By 1 7:1.iv.6. thing of your production, is requiſite to refreth your cha- 

Iy a its Yet that great ſoul our noveliſts impeach. Denham. I travel not, neither do I r2uri/þ up young men, nor bring racter. 5 CES 5 Dryden, 

which is Tue tooleries of tome affected nowelrft have ditcredited | up virgins, - f Laiab, xxiii. 4. A moſt effectual argument againſt ſpontaneous genera— 

Ng, 0c new dilcoveries. 6 Glanwille's Sceſis. 5. Lo promote growth or ſtrength, as food. tion is, that there are no new ſpecies produced, which would 

Ae 1. Awriter of novels. | | . In vegetables there is one part more nouriſhing than ano- | and then happen, were there any tuch thing. Ray. 

n NOVELTY. 2. / [ nouveaute, French.) Newneſs; ſtate of ther; as grains and roots 0 more than their leaves, _ | Py He who reſolves to walk by the goſpel rule of forbearing 

Ts; being unknown to former times. 2 2 1 5 Bacon s Natural Hijlory, Ne 45. all revenge, will have opportunities every e, and then to 4. 

Verne [hey which do nothing but that which men of account Te NOU'RISU. v. 1. To gain nouriſhment. Unufual.“ excrcife his torgiving temper. | Atterbury. 1 
did bctore them, are, although they do amiſs, yet the lets | Fruit trees grow full of mots, which is cauſed partly by | They ze and then appear in the offices of religion, and | 

e faulty, becauſe they are not the authors ot harm: and do- the coldnets ot the ground, whereby the parts xo¹νẽĩ,/n lets. : avoid lome Icandalous enormities. Rogers, Sermon Xill. Av | 

1 me well, their actions are freed from prejudice or xovelty. | . | Bacon's Natural Hijtory, Ne 544. | NOW. 2. J. Preſent moment. | OR thy } 

rounded T | $135 Hooker, b. v. $7. | NOU'RISHABLE, adj. [from u.] Sulceptive of nournh- Nothing is there to come, and nothing paſt, 1 

885 . Novelty is only in requeſt ; and it is dangerous 7 aged. were 8 i 3 | = Y ee TIO Ree) : I But an eiernal zoxw does ever laſt. Convley, 25 ö 1 

TR in any Kind of courſe. Shakei/p. Meaſure for Meajure. | he chyle is mixed herewith, partly for its better con |: 


79 #114 
44 


nentaliyz 


NOV 


till ke was thirty-five years of age: though by a later 9vel 
+ wis tutticient, if he was above thirty. Ay Parergon. 


2 


No V+ELIST. . /. from novel] | 
1. Innovator; àflertor of noveily. 


Telcuds, who hath renewed the philoſophy of Parme- | 


As religion entertains our ſpeculations with great objects, 


ſo it entertains them with new; and novelty is the great pa- 


NOW 


all controverly? Hooker, b. il. § 7. 
In ſoothing them, we nour!/b *gainit our ſenate 
The cockle oi rebellion. 885 Shakeſpeare. 
Gorgias hired ſoldiers, and zeuribed war continually with 
the Jews. A 2 Mac. x. 14. 


vertion into blood, and partly tor its more ready adhetion to. 
all the nouryfhable parts. Grew's Coſmol. b. i. c. 5. 


NUB 


and a man of honour, where hypocrity and intereſt look ſo 
like duty and aſtection? - L Eftrange. 


6. Now and then; atone time and another uncertainly. This 


word means, with regard to time,. what is meant by here 
and there, with reſpet to place, | | 
Now and then they ground themſelves on human autho- 


She vaniſh'd, we can ſcarcely ſay ſhe dy'd, 
For but a zow-did heaven and earth divide: 8 
I's moment perfect health, the next was death. Dryden. 


SR rent of pleaſure z upon which account it is that men are o Nouw'R1SHER. 2.f. {from zour!fh.} The perſon or thing that | Not leſs ev'n in this deſpicable now, : | 
wo fac): hk ole aled with variety. South's Ferme -.nourithes:. eee ae nt 5 |. Thanwhen my name fill'd Atrick wich affrights. Dryd. 
wt NOVEMBER. x. J. [Latin.] The eleventh month of the Sleep, chief nouriſber in life's feaſt, © Shakeſpeare. NowaDaYs. adv. [This word, though common and uted 
p, FRY year, or the ninth reckoned trom March, which was, when A r<liorer of thy lite, and a nourtfher of thine old age, by the belt writers, is perhaps barbarous.] In the preſent 


„ 
ro publik 


1 — 
/1 ANI, 


the Romans named the months, accounted the firſt. 
November is drawn in a garment of changeable green, and 
black upon his head. | Peac ham on Drawing. 

NovVEeNaRyY. x. ſ. [noverarius, Latin. ] Number of nine; 
nine collectively. 5 . 


Ptolomy by parts and numbers implieth climacterical 


Ruth, iv. 15. 

Milk warm from the cow is a great nour:/ber, and a good 
remedy in contumptions. 
Bran and ſweinc's dung laid up together to rot, is a very 
great 2ourifher and comtorter to a fruit tree, Bacon. 
N | Plcaſe to taſte 
Theſe bounties, which our x97 her hath caus'd 


Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. | 


age, 5 5 1 

. Not ſo great as it was wont of yore, 5 
It's nowadays, ne half fo ſtraight and fore, Hubberd. 
Rcalon and love keep little company together :9wwadays. 
5 Shaleſpeare's Midſummer Night's Dream. 

It was a veſtal and a virgin fire, and differed as much from 


Publickiy years; that is, ſeptenaries and novenartes. Vulgar Errours. ber! J | that which pafles by this name nowadays, as the vital heat 
en. - It Looking upon them as in their original duterences and The carth to yield. _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. v. from the burning of a fever. South's Sermons, 
eee e combinations, and as ſelected out of a natural ſtock of nine | NOU'RISHMENT. 2. /. [nourifement, French. = Such are thoſc principles, which by reaſon of the bold 


1. That which is given or received, in order to the ſupport 
or encreaſe of growth or ſtrength; food; ſuſtenance; nu— 
triment. 5 | LES IS . 
When the nouriſhment grows unfit to be aſſimilated, or 
the central heat grows too tecble to aſſimilate it, the motion 
ends in confuſion, putrefaction, and death. Newton's Opt. 


ee, quaternions, or four xoveraries, their nature and diſterences 
3 he molt obvious to be underſtood, Holder. 
Novx'xcAL. adj. ¶ novercalis, from nowerca, Latin.) Having 
the manner of a ſtepmother; beſeeming a ſtepmother. 'Y 
When the whole tribe of birds by incubation, produce 

their young, it is a wonderful deviation, that ſome few ta- 
miles ſhould do it in a more nowercal way, » Derbam. 


cavils of perverſe and unreaſonable men, we are nowadays 
ee EIT Tulotfon, Sermon i. 
5 | What men of ſpirit noxwwadays, * 

Come to give ſober jugment of new plays? Garrick's Ep. 
No'WED. adj. {noue, French.] Knotted ; enwreathed. 
Reuben 15 conceived to bear three barres waved, Judah à 

lion rampant, Dan a ſerpent nowed, Brown's Vilg. Errours. © 


Soap 4% 
n2ttcr {WV 
Wet. . 
* Hie * 


| 8 2. Nutrition; ſupport of ſtrength. 
oodacls, 2. Nutrition; ſuppo 5 


Shak. ip NoucGarT. n. ſ. {ne auhr, not any thing, Saxon; as there- B temperance taught, . | Nowts. u. /. [from nou, old French. ] The marriage-knot. 
bak. lore we write aught, not ought, for any thing, we ſhould, In what thou eat'ſt and drink'it ; ſeeking from thence we Out - ge 1 1 40 3 

1 according to analogy, write naught, not aug, for nothing; Due nouriſhment, no gluttonous = 3 3 Th 125 5 3 ory” _ wth Sh 
of Eres but a cuſtom has jneverfibly prevailed of uling xaughe tor 5 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 1ouſands . crown'd fouls tha ans to e 
1 99 bad, and nought for nothing.) © | 3. Suftentation; ſupply of things needful. 0 5 vieh by Poul 
3 1. Not any thing; nothing. He inſtructeth them, that as in the one place they uſe to Fhe virgin births with which thy tpoule | 
4 1. In young Rinaldo fierce deſires he ſpy'd, refreſh their bodies, fo ag may in the other learn to {eek | 85 Made fruitful thy cat 28 . 85 ho aca 
3 And noble heart, of reft impatient, £ | the zour!ſhment of their fouls. SE e 0 Frgs N 1 by won a | ah wh 85 lr, 1 
ok arty To wealth or ſovereign power he ought apply d. Fairfax. | No'URSLING. . J. The nurſe; the nurſlingg. Spenſer. ee began pac Foe poupcc.s hen 
which 2 eee e e ee Nou'rITURE. 2. / {rourriture, French : this was afterwards| their books and writings zo2vhere mentioned or taught that 
> +. Falk Yet who ſo bold, but ſays he ſees it not? contracted to xurture.] Education; inſtitution. | wh ; 1 3 Ye In 75 > er P's 5 hi 
— = Bad is the world, and it will come to nought, : Thither the great magician Merlin came, . EAT p 00 and pe 5 dong on 3 wm ere to be 
bete th When ſuch ill dealings mutt be ſeen in thought. Shakeſp. As was his ule, oftimes to viſit me; | ee 4 2 5 pra bd ot aan: 1 ee ee 
it's el. Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſoothe ev'ry paſſion; For he had charge my diſcipline to frame, 1. 1 1 3 Ls x7 ball ns 5 ot 97.1 N. 2 e 
1 E i e eee And totors nouriture to overſee: Fairy Queen, b. i.] written by ignorant barbarians, ,.] lot in any man- 


ner or degree. E . ; | 
A power of natural gravitation, without contact or im- 
pulſe, can in 70 be attributed to mere matter. Bentley. 


To NOU'SEL. v. a. [The ſame I believe with nuzzel, and 
both, in their original import, corrupted from xurfle.] To 
nurſe up. 5 | | 

Bald friars and knaviſh ſhavelings ſought to nouſel the 


With ev'ry gale and vary of their maſters, 5 
As knowing ought, like dogs, but following. Shakeſþ. 

e are of nothing, and your work of ought. If. xli. 24. 
\ces of bra? | Be fruſtrate all ye ſtratagems of hell, 


noe charge 
Mes cd 
ad, b. Vi''s 


NO'XIOUS. adj. | noxius, Latin. ] 


reli b. l. 1 nd deviliſh machinations come to nought. Par. Reg. | common people in 1gnorance, let being once meſes 1. Hurtful ; bannt j banctul ; miſchievous; deſtructive; per- 
V Eros 1 2, Lo ſet at ought; not to value; to flight; to ſcorn; to d11- | with the es of things, they would in time ſmell out the] micious 3 unwaglelome, | Dy, ; 
4 3 r regard, 2 1 85 ; Wy 9 untruth of their packed pelf and maſſpenny religion. Spe. Preparation and correction, is not we Pd P e of 
ö in go em e have ſet at nought all my counſel, and would none of | To NOU'SEL. v. a. . noozle, nooſe.) To entrapz ch. other bodies, but ſeparation F Kette ee 7 rok _— es : 
u; Wah do my reproof. | | Prov.i.25. | ſnare; as in a nooſe or trap. They nuzzle hogs to prevent | e yang 1 . 
* Fear Novice, 1. f. [ novice, French; novitius, Latin.] _ their digging. | 8885 | This only jult bo we 5286. : a Dryden 
lick tame One 455 acquainted with any thing; a freſh- man; one in NOW V. [ nu, e ee — * 1 N ee eee . 
| wr rudiments of any knowledge. 1. At this time; at the time preſent. : 2 — . I reg” 5 a0 INE 
Pinſecari Triple twin d whore! *tis thou Thy ſervants trade hath been about cattle, from our youth 5 ile, = l bl ipod a ee 1 1 | 
| "xk ld me tor this novice. e e ane Clo, 1 - pron WEE 4 hall iſe hi | ki | If 3 Fac vg Tiths eee al and we mult time os. Pope 
wis bearde“ Brave Plantacenet The Lord thall raiſe him up a king over 1113 i . 3 Lol N 
n That princel 3 # f 1 Kings, xiv. 14. Too frequent an appearance in places of much reſort, is 
\ termed be ely novice was ſtruck dead by thee. Shakeſp. but what ? even 9. 8 : * : 1 Miſe 
Le 1 © oy 2 5 A . . bs 4 5 ns. Ti = 
noner Caltl» | Bring me to the fight of Iſabella, Refer all the actions of this ſhort and SIG ife 0 b ; Guilty to e promotions Swifts Miſcell 
Waben . een dbbon. SIGH * | — Na 1 | ; AV end; anc _ z.Cr 2 0 . N 
CR novice of this place. Shakeſp. Meaſure fir Meaſure. | ſtate which will thortly begin, but never have an ene ; 1 Pease e ae ere B k STe el 
ch in cc vt 472 NOVICES z tis a world to fee this will approve itſelf to be wiſdom at laſt, whatever the hed be ** Rae er Proc "Aon Fes 
1, is prope? How tame, when men and women are alone, world judge of it now. Tillotſon, | punt! 35 nem ie wem RM 5477 . DT ” 
1 » . 4 „ . - 1 d 7 4 6 * 
at and See, meacock wrelch can make the curſteſt ſhrew. Shakeſp. Noa that languages abound with words ſtanding for r - Fer #7 Tio ED obs ping ZHovs th 
1 fete; we fs have novices and apprentices, that the ſucceſſion of | ſuch combinations, an ufual way of getting theſe complex | NO XI 88. 1. /. | : : ; 


Amer employed men do not fail. Bacon. | ideas, is by the explication of thoſe terms that ſtand for lubrity. 


anale any u f : . Locle. The writers of politicks have warned us of the noxiony-, 
442268 e e a e abe ding fit 3. A ede whill ago Ä 
don lcd full purſe and his empty pate. 4 | N South's rmons. Nox the blood of twenty thouſand men „ an religion is Wees far from diſtur i, ER e h 
ealiows, * a 10 young, a novice in the trade, N Did triumph in my face, and they gre fled. Shakeſpeare. 12 = me WF 7 . : * y 8 5 x kd the end ye 

oh Act rü. | de tool of love, unpractis'd to perſuade ; How trail our paſhons ! | | An ade : ES "pt HIS 
Yate 11-16 ; . 2 \ 1 2 P ICC ozle 
246 fand | And want the foothing arts that 3 the fair, They that but 20 for honour and for plate, lt 18 e * oy 2 3 3 ee many 
. Andes nf mylelf, lie truggling in the ſnare. Made the ſea bluſh, with blood refgn theirbate. Walker. | dn ce with handy cutfs, Lig . 
t Ils. dul e love, or laughs at all my pain, 3. At one time or reſpect; at another time. 0 NU . &. ; 


* - $ . | 1 „ 3 To / 7 2 411 ; ce 18. ft. 
... P..... rams oe Wor. Lie, Fu gan dot Be 

| Dryden. 4. It is ſometimes a particle of connection, like the French er, 7% > ATE. Vs * Nu'BILE. 
» 


g * 
18 cure*» 55 
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J NULLIFY. v. a. [from nullus, Latin. To annul; to 


—U— 2 — 


e 0; UM 


Novi. adj. {mubile, French; -ibills, Latin.] Marriage- 
able; fit for marriage. 
The cowilip innles, in brighter yellow dreſt, | 
Than that which veils the e virgin's breatt. Prior. 
Nu'CIFEROUS. adj. Luce and fero, Latin, ] ny») 
ict 


NUCLEUS. 11 [Latin.] A kernel; any thing about which 
1e 


matter is gathered or conglobated. ; 
The cruits are each in all parts nearly of the ſame thick- 
neſs, their figure ſuited to the nucleus, and the outer ſurtace 
of the itone exactly of the lame form with that of the 2 
cleus. Woodward on Foſſils. 
Nu DATION, 2. /. [nudation, Fr. nudo, Latin.) The act of 
making bare or naked. ; | . 
Nvu'viTY,. 1. /. I nuditè, French; nudus, Latin. ] Naked parts. 
There are no ſuch licences permitted in poetry any more 
than in painting, to delign and colour obſcene e. 
Dryden. 

Nu'tL. See NEWEL. 


NuGA'CITY. 2. f. [nugacis, Latin.] Futility; trifling talk | 


or behaviour. : 
Nud A TION. 2. J. [nugor, Latin.] The act or practice of 
trifling. . ; 
The received opinion, that putrefaction is cauſed either 
by cold, or peregrine and preternatural heat, is but #&gaton. 
OS 3 | Bacon 's Natural Hiſtory. 


 Nu'GaToRY. adj, [ugatorius, Latin. j Trifling; tutile; 


inſignificant. f ; 
= Some great men of the laſt age, before the mechanical 
philoſophy was revived, were too much addicted to this - 
gatory art: when occult quality, and ſympathy and anti- 
pathy, were admitted for ſatisfactory explications of things. 
| | 5 Bentley. 

Nu1'SANCE. 7. . [nuiſance, French. ] | | 

1. Something nox10us or offenſive. 85 i 

This is the liar's lot, he is accounted a peſt and a nuſance; 
a perſon marked out for infamy and ſcorn. South s Serm, 
A wiſe man who does not affiſt with his counſcls, a rich 
man with his charity, and a poor man with his labour, are 
perfect auiſauces in a commonwealth, ö 
. In law. ] Something that incommodes the neighbourhood. 


Jo NULL. v. a. [nullus, Latin.) To annul; to annihilatez | | 


to deprive of ethcacy or exiſtence. 
Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms, 

No more on me have power, their force is u d. 
| Reaſon hath the power of aulling or governing all other 
operations of bodies. 


With what impaticnce mult the muſe behold 
The wife, by her procuring kuſband fold? 
For tho' the law makes xzu/! th* adulterer's deed 

Oft lands to her, the cuckoll may ſucceed. 


hold them by King Henry's donation, was u nd traudn- 
lent... | 2 


in cipherẽd writing which ſtand for nothing, and are interted 
only to puzzle, are called 2. ; 8 
It part of the people be ſomewhat in the election, you 


cannot make them nulls or ciphers in the privation or tranſ- 


lation. a Baton; War with Main. 
NulLIBTETY. z. . from nullibi, Latin.] The tate of be- 
ing nowhere. Fr 33 


make void. Se 
Nu LLITY. 2. J. [nullite, French. ] 
1. Want of force or etficacy. | 


It can be no part of my buſinets to overthrow this diſtinc- | 
tion, and to ſhew the aullity ot it; which has been folidly | 
| South's Sermons. | 


done by molt of our polemick writers. South | 
The juriſdiction is opened by the party, in default of jul- 
tice from the ordinary, as by appeals or Aullities. 
2. Want of exiſtence. | 


A hard body firuck againſt another hard body, will yield 
an exteriour ſound, in ſo much as if the percuſſion be over 


loft, it may induce a zullity of found ; but never an interiour 
ound. 
NUNIB. adj. [benumen, benumbed, Saxon.!] | 


3, Torpid; deprived in a great meaſure of the power of mo- 


Shakeſpeare. 


tion and ſentation ; chill; motionleſs, 
Like a ſtony ftatue, cold and numb. _ 
Leaning long upon any part maketh it zzmb and aſleep; 
for that 2 compreſſion of the part ſuffereth not the ſpirits 
to have free accets; and therefore when we come out of it, 
we feel a ſtinging or pricking, which is the re-entrance of 
the ſpirits. 8 
2. Producing chillneſs; benumbing. 
When we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almoſt to death, how he did lap me 
Evn in his garments, and did give himſelf 
All thin and naked to the numo cold night. Shakeſpeare 
To NUMB. wv. a. To make torpid; to make dull of motion or 
lenlation; to deaden ; to ſtupity. 
1 Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices 
Strike in their ud and mortify'd bare arms, 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary; 
And with this horrible object, from low tarms, 


Intorce their charity. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


She can unlock LN 5 
The clatping charm, and thaw the aumbing ſpell. Milton. 
Plough naked, {wain, and naked tow the land; 

For lazy winter nzbs the lab'ring hand. Dryden. 

| Nought ſhall ava | 

The pleaſing tong, or well repeated tale, 

When the quick tpirits their warm march forbear, 

And unbii:g coldnets has unbrac'd the car. or 

The tool rubs me like the torpor. Bolingb. to Swift. 
NU'MBEDNESS, #.f. [from aumbel.] Torpor ; interruption 

of lentation. 


It the nerve be quite divided, the pain is little, only a 


kind ot Kupor or wage py Wiſeman's Surgery, 
Jo NU'MEBER. v. a. { zamorer, French; numero, Lat. 
1. To count; to tell; to reckon how many. | 


If a man can #umber the duſt of the carth, then ſhall thy 


ſecd allo be numbered. Gen. xiu. 16. 
Namber them by their armies. Numb. i. 3. 
L will zumber you to the ſword. alas, Ixv. 12. 
"The gold, the veit, the tripods number d o'er, 5 
All theſe he tound. Pope's Odyſſey, b. xiii. 

2. To reckon as one of the ſame kind. | | 
He was numbered with the tranſgreſſors, and bare the fin 
of many. | Ijaiah, liii. 12. 

Nu \4BER. 1. /. [nombre, French; numerus, Lat.] 
1. The ipecies of quantity by which it is computed how many. 
Hl thee from this flaughter-houſe, 

Leſt thou increaſe the umber of the dead. Shakeſpeare, 
The filver, the gold, and the vellels, were weighed by nu4- 
er and by weight. Ezra, viii. 34. 
Thou ſhalt take a few in number, and bind them in thy 
lxirts. Exel. v. 3. 
There is but one gate for ſtrangers to enter at, that it may 


de known what xumbers of them are in the town. Addiſon. 


Any particular aggregate of units; as ever or odd. 

: f 7 is the thick Ame; I hope good luck lies in odd um- 
bers: they ſay there is divinity in odd numbers, either in 
nativity, chance, or death. Sp. Merry Wits of Windſ. 

3. Many; more than one. 


. Savift's Miſcell. 


Mite. | 


Grew's Coſmologia, b. ii. 
NuLL. adj. {nullus, Latin.] Void; of no force; meffectual, 


Saut, Mi.. 
NuLL. v. /. Something ot no power, or no meaning. Marks 


life. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Prior. 


N 


Nach of that we are to ſbeak may ſeem to a number per- 
. 1 = 4 di * x 8 : 0 
haps tedious, perhaps obicure, dark, and intricate. Hooker, 


ber of other herbs that grow in ponds, Bacon. 
Ladies are alvays of great ute to the party they etpouſe, 
and never fail to win over mum bers, | Aa on. 
4. Multitudde that may be counted. 
Ot him came nations and tubes ont of number. 2 Fel. in. 
Loud as from numbers without zumber. Melton. 
5. Comparative multitude, | | 
Number itſelf importeth not. much in armies, where the 
people are of weak courage: tor, as Virgil fays, it never 
troubles a wolf how many ihe ſheep be. Bacon. 
6. Aggregated inultitude, PEE | 
It you will, jome few of you ſhall ive the place; and then 
you may ſend tor your lick, and the ratt of your rumbcr, 
which ye will bring on land. Bacin's Neew Atlantis. 
7. Harmony proportions calculated by number. | 
| Tney, as they move | 
Their ſtarry dance in aumbers that compute 
Days, months, and years, tow'rus his all-chtaring lamp, 


Turn twitt, 8 Milton. 
8. Veries; pociry. 
Should the Muſes bid my aumbers roll 
Strong as their charms, ; Pope. 


9. [ In grammar. ] | | 
In the noun is the variation or change of termination to 
ſignify a umben more than one. When men firſt invented 
names, their application was to ſingle: things z but foon find— 
ing it necellary to {peak of feveral things of the fame Kind 
together, they tound it hkewile nceeltary to vary or alterthe 
noun. Clari's Latin Grammar. 
How many zumbcys is in nouns ?— eg hw 
—'I'vo. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windjar. 
NuU'MBERER. 7. . [from number.] tie who numbers. 
NUMBERLESS, d). [trom wumber.} Iimumerable; more 
than can be reckoned, | Te, 
5 | I forgive all; 
There cannot be thole 4u«11berleſs offences. 
Gainſt me. | | 
About his chariot zu2berles were pour'd 
Cherub and ſeraph. 8 
| Jeſerts ſo great, | 
Though ruzberies, I never ſhall forget. Denham. 
The foul converſes with ux erben beings of her own 
creation. Addi;on's Spetlator, Ne 488. 
He travels then a hundred ſeagues, 5 
And ſuffers nzuberle/5 fatigues. Suite Miſcell. 
NuU'MBLES. z. /. [nombles, Fr.] The entrails of a deer. Bail. 


Shakeſpeare, 


action or lentationz deaduels ; itupefaction. 

7 Stir; nay, come away : 
Bequeath to death your zz-bne/s; for from him 
Dear life redeems you. 
5 "ill length of years | 
And ſedentary ur bne/ craze my limbs | 
Ty >" » « I « .% 5 
Jo a comemptible old age obſcure. Milton's Agonifles. 
5 Cold numbneſs (trait bereaves | : 


| NUMBNESS, . / [trom 2 mv.] Torpor; interruption ot. 


Dryden. 


The pope's confirmation of the church lands to thote who. 


Silence is worſe than the fierceſt and loudett accutations 


conſcience, and an abſolute dominion obtained by {in over 
the ſoul, to that it ſhall not ſo much as dare to complain, or 
make a ſtir. | 


bered. - | 8 | 
 NU'MERAL. adj. {rumeral, Fr. from numerus, Lat.] Re- 
lating to number; coniitting of number. = 

Some who cannot retain the f. 
bers in their diſtinct orders, and the dependance of ſo long a 
train of nume ral progreſſions, are not able all their life time 
regularly to go over any moderate ſeries of numbers. Locke. 


The blaſts and undulary breaths thereof, maintain nocer- 


vigators. | 
Nu MERARY. adj.[numerus, Lat.] Any thing belonging to 
'a certain number. 1 8 


comes a nume ray canon. liſtes Parergon. 
NUMERA'TION. 2. % [numeration, Fr. tumeratio, Lat.] 
1. The art of numbering. N ry 
 Numeration is but twill the adding of one unite more, and 
giving to the whole a new name or ſign, whereby to Kno 
it from thoſe before and after. 5 f Lock. 
2. Number contained. | 


obſerve an equality ot length, and parity of zumeration. 

Ca” . Biroaun. 
3. The rule of arithmetick which teaches the notation of num- 
bers, and method of reading numbers regularly noted, 


| NUMERA'TOR. a./. [Lat.] 


I. He that numbers. | 5 N | 

2, [ Numerateur, Fr.] That number which ſerves as the com- 
mon meaſure to others. „ Ne owner ps 

NUME'RICAL. adj. [irom numerds, Lat.! 

1. Numeral; denotin; number; pertaining to numbers. 

The numerical characters tre helps to the memory, to re- 
cord and retain the ſeveral ideas about which the demon- 
tration is made. | | | 
2. The ſame not only in kind or ſpecies, hut number. 


the reſurrection and reparation of the ſame numerical body, 
by a re-union of all the ſcattered parts. South, 
NUMERICALLY. adv, [from u rical.] Reſpecting tame- 
nels in number. | | | 
[ mult think it improbable, that the tulphur of antimony 
would be but numerically diticrent from the diſtilled butter 
or oil of roſes. e e oy. 
NU'MERIST, u. /. [from umerus, Latin.] One that deals in 
numbers. | : 


concordant unto t 
NUMERO'SITY. 2. J. [from nume roſus, Latin. 
1. Number; the itate of being numerous. | Es 
Of aſlertion it numeroſity of aſſerters were a ſufficient de- 
monſtration, we might tit down herein as an unqueſtionable 
truth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Harmony; numerous flow, 
Nu ukROUs. adj. [mimereſus, Latin.) — ä 
1. Containing many; conſilting of many; not few; many. 
Queen Elizabeth was not to much obterved tor having a 


2. Harmonious ; conliſting of parts rightly numbered; melo- 
dious ; muſical, 85 
Thy heart, no ruder than the rugged ſtone, 
I might, like Orpheus, with my au rous moan 


Melt to compaſſion. Waller. 


1. The quality of being numerous. 


2. Harmony; muficalneſs. 


. Shakeſpeare's I inter”s Tale. | 
Her corps of tenſe, and th” air her toul receives. Denham. 

„ 2 5 Seuth's Sermons. 
| NUMERABLE. adj. [numerabilis, Lat.] Capable to be num- 


everal combinations of num 


tainty in their courſe ; nor are they xzmerally teared by na- 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vii. 


In the legs or organs of progreſſion in animals, we may 


We cannot ay: ot reſpective fatality unto. each which is 
ie doctrine of the xurertfts. Brown. 


ater lily hath a root in the ground; and io have a rum - j 


— —ũ—3— — — 


| 


| 


| 


Contemplate upon his aſtonithing-works, particularly in 


- Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
ens . 


| 


— 


| NU NDINARY. 


ſince it may proceed from a kind of :1mbneſs or ſtupidity of |. 


Nu MERALLY. adv. [from numeral.) According to num- |. a © | 
BS | 555 | The neighb'ring princes court her 7upticl ed. Dipdu. 


A ſupernumerary canon, when he obtains a prebend, be- 


Locke. | 


numerous, as awite council. Bacon. 
We reach our toes, 
* o 
Who now appear ſo numerous and bold. Waller. 


His verſes are ſo numerous, ſo various, and ſo harmonious, } 

that only Virgil, whom he profeſſedly imitated, has ſurpaſſed 

im. D. leu. 
Nu'MEROUSNESS. 2. /. [from numerous. ] | 


| : 


| 


NUR 


That which will diftinguiſh his Ryle is, the » 


of his verſe, 'T here is nowiing to delicately turn 


uMerouſreh 


» - 
Roman language. en all de 
NU MMARY. adi. [from mummur, Lat.] Re! N)den, 


* 

Ihe money diachma in procels of time 3 . 
the while the ponderal drachma continued the ane” Put all 
our ponderal libra remains as it was, though 1 of 
hath much decreaſed, Arbuthuo: g. 

NUMMULAR, adj, | nummularins, Lat.] Relating tor Corry, 
; 5 O Money, 


Nu'Ms&KULL. à. / [Probably from ;wimnb, dull, torr 
* or; 
lible, and Yul. | | | „torpid 
1. A dullud; a dunce; a dolt; a blockhead. 
Or toes. and hingers, in this cute, 
Of Numſeuils ſelf ſhould take the place, 


Dia, 
» Mikey. 


2. The head. In burleſque. Pricr, 
They have talked like numſbulls, Arbuthnot and Pepe 


NUTBKULLED. adj. | from aumſbull.] Dull; ity 
locus has ſaved that clod-pated, 7umbulled 

mer of yours from ruin, and all his tamiiy, 
 Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Toba Bal 


NUN. . /. A woman dedicated to the feverer duties of x6 
es ot reli- 
„ and debarred by 


pid; doltun. 
» minny ham. 


gion, tecluded in a cloiſter from the world 
a vow trom the converſe of men. 
My daughters 
Shall be praying uus, not weeping queens, 
The molt blooming toalt in the iiland might 
Alun, 


Shale p. 
Hane Doe; 
| addijon's Freebell. „ No 4 
Ev'ry ſhepherd was undone, 7 
To ſee her cloitter'd RC a 3172, 
Nux. 1. . A kind of bird. 
Nu Nx CIATURE. 2. / [ trom a:ncio, Latin.] Th 
„ -muncIoQ. + $3 A 
NUNCIO. 1. /. [Italian, from aca, atin.] 
i. A meſſenger; one that brings tidings. 
She will attend it better in thy youth 
J han in a xc of more grave alpect. Shakeſpeare 
They honoured the nurcios of the {pring; and we wad the 
Rhodians had a ſolemn ſong to welcome in the twallow, 


20, Eros. 


Ainſworth, 
e INCL Gt a 


2. A kind of ſpiritual envoy from the pope. 
This man was honoured with the charadter of nuncis to 
the Venetians. Atterburs 
Nu'NCHION. . J. A piece of victuals eaten '»:tween meals, 
Laa ying by their {words and trunchions, 
They took their breakfaſts or their A,“. Hadi z. 
NUNCUPA'TIVE. 570 [ nuncuþpatius, Lat, runchfety. br.) 
NUNCUPA'TORY. 
bally pronounced. | 
Nu xDINAL. { adj. mmndinais,ÞFr.trom wundine, Lal.] Be- 
longing 10 Futs, | Lick. 
NU'NNERY. 2. . {from aun .] A-houte of nins ; of wonan 


religion. x 8 

I put your ſiſter into a Turnery, wit 1 ittiet commatd yot 

to ſee you, for fear you (hou h. 
have taken the habit. 


NU PTIAL. adj. {nuptial, Frencu, 


i 


1 
Rig Nt VU IN: to 
NS Epurilih Frigr, 


marriage. 4 
| Confirm that amity 5 
With nuptial knot, if thou vouchſale to grant 
Bona to England's king. | 
Becauſe propagation of families proceedet' {run .tic ups 
tial copulation, I detired to know of him what laws 2-4 cul 
toms they: had concerning marriage. 
VVV alf in heat ga 3 
They light the zuptial toreh. Milton's Poradije Lift 
Whoever will partake of God's ſecrets, muic wit pate oÞ 
whatſoever is amils, and not eat of this ſacrifice wiih 4 de- 
filed head, nor come to this feaſt without a zup/ia; gi wer 
oY ; L 5 14, %%. 
Fir'd with her love, and with ambition led, 


Leet our eternal peace be ſcal'd by this, 


Nu rTiaLs. 4. / like the Latin wichout tingular, [aj ty 
Latin.] Marriage. rs | 
+. This is the triumph of the nuptial day, 
My better zuptials, which in {pite of tate, 


For ever join me to my dear Morat. L en, Aureng%e 


| 2+ It is in Shakeſpeare ſingular, but contrariiy to ule. 


Lift up your countenance, as *twere the diy, 
Ot celebration of that zuptzal, which 


Unnatural curiolity has taught all women, but the beggars 
to find out zur/cs, which neceſlity only ought to commend. 
Ralzvigh's Hijiory of ite ard. 
2. A woman that has care of a lick perſon. 
; Never malter had, 
A page fo kind, to duteous, diligent . 
So rcat, fo nurſe-like. Shakeſpeare's Obel. 
One Mrs. Quickly, which is in the inanne! of his en 
or his dry 27 or his cook, Shak. Merry Ws o 1 ws 
3. One who breeds, educates, or protects. SE Ls 
Rome, the zurſe of judgment, ; 
Invited by your noble felt, bath ſent „ vm 
One general tongue unto us. Shakeſp. Henry Yate 
3 | We mut loſe 8 
The country, our dear 2e, or clic thy perfon, 
Our comfort in the country. = Shake/peere 5 Coricharu 
4. An old woman in contempr. : 
Can tales more ſenſelets, ludicrous, and Vans 


As putting hufbands out to uſe _ 
6. In compolition, any thing that tupplies food. 


but if into a aue pond or fecding pond, then no tele : 
be taken. i J. ani: . 
Jo NuRsE. v. 4. {from the noun, or by contract 
nouriſh ; nourrir, Freuch.] 
1. To bring up a child not one's own. . : 
Shall 1 call a nurſe of the Hebrew women, wy 
nurſe the child? Fa 
2. To bring up any thing young. : ; 
I was zur/ed in twaddling cloaths with cares. 
Him in Egerian groves Aricia bol, 


n tem 
1 


* 


t the ay 
0d, U. 7 


yy Ie 
iA. vu.“ 
* 


: ru. 
And urs d his youth along the marfhy ore. £4 
3. To feed; to keep; to maintain. bY [igigh, K. 4. 
Thy daughters ſhall be 77d at thy fide. Hate 
The Niſeans in their dark abode, Aen. 
Nurs'd ſecretly with milk tue thilving God. 8 
4. To tend the ſick. Otten; to cherich. 
5. To pamper; to foment; to encourage; to 10! 3 which, if 
| And what is ſtrength, but an etfect of. your” Davies 
time . how can it ever ceaſe? nd by wbat 
By what fate has vice ſo thriven amongſt us a 


mon! 
28 * ! trou ed a dom . 1. 
hands been nurſed up into io uncon "Locke on Educan 


Our monarchs were acknowledged bete, 


Denben· 


N That they their churches 2 t«tb41s Ve. 


|Nu'RSER. z. J. [from nurſe. 


j1, One that nurſes, | _ 


Swift's Miel. 


Publickly or tolkemuly UCCLUYAtors; vers 
under a vow of chaitity, dedicated to the {yur dutics of 
a . « ba 15, Lutu:,] Per. ; 
taining to marriage; conſtituting miuiililyy utd U avi. 


Shak, ſpeart. 


Bac. 


Wich the firſt ardour of a ⁰%ν˖, kits. Dryden's Aureurt, 


We two have {worn ſhall come. Sale. Winter's Tal.. | 
) NURSE. ». /. [rourrice, French. ] | | 


1. A woman that has the care of another's child. 


Plactuert. 


By winter-fires old 72r/es entertain? 
5. The ſtate of being nurſed. 
* n 5 4 eure ; 
Can wedlock Know 10 great a curle, Claren. 


N A : 1 Pawncr z. 
Put into your breeding pond three melters fol one ij 
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Acad. 


Penban. 


Ste 


NUR 


ee where be lies, inherſed in the arms 


ſt bloody #ur/cr of his harms, Shakeſpeare, 
ter; a fomenter. _ 
8050 — 1. from au‘. 
The act or otfice of nurſing. | 
11 tov'd her moſt, and thought to ſet my reſt _ 
on her kind nu7/erys Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
That which is the object of a nurſe's care, ; 
„ * Shewent forth among her truits and flow'rs, 
To viſit how they proiper d, bud and bloom 
Her nurſery « they at her coming ya) | 
And touch'd by her tair tendance gladher grew. Milton. 
A plantation ot young trees to be tranſplanted to other 


Of the mo 


4 nurſery of ſtocks ought to be in a more barren 


ground than the gi oy 18 whereunto you remove _ Dh 
is a kind of 2ur/ery for authors, and ſome who 
* £m * Nod figure wh "will kereatter flouriſh under 
their own names. ; Addiſon's Guardian. 
Place where young children are nurſed and brought up. 
* I' th' iwathing cloaths, the other from their zur ſery 
Were ſtol'n. | Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
You ite before you the ſpectacle of a Plantagenet, who 
hath been carried from the nurjeiry to the tanctuary, trom the 
{nctuary to the direful priton, from the priton to the hand 
r the cruel tormentor, and from that hand to the wide wil- 
Gernels 3 tor ſo the world hath been to me. Bacon. 
Forthwith the devil did appear, 

Not in the thape in which he plies 

At miſs's elbow, when ſhe lies; 

Or ſtands before the urs r doors, 


To take the naughty boy that roars. Prior, 


ave public nur/eries, where all parents are obliged 
We 1 to 8 educated, ulliver's Travels. 
The place or ſtate where any thing is foſtered or brought up, 
"from a nurſery of 3 , or whence any thing is to be re- 
rom a nurſery ot trees. 
wy hoping % that is of itſelf a very idle life, and a 
fit nurſery for a thief. ne Spenſer on Ireland. 
Io lee fair Padua, xurſery of arts, 
I am arriv'd from fruitful Lombardy. Sharefpeare. 
A luxurious court is the nurſery of diſcaſes; it breeds 
tein, it encourages, nouriſhes, and entertains them. 
e I Efirange, 
A nurſery erects its head, fo 
Where queens are torm'd and future heroes bred ; 
Where unfledg*d actors learn to laugh and cry. Dryden, 
NU'8SLING. 2. / | from narſe.} One nurſed up; a fondling. 
Then was the held in fovereign dignity, | 


And made the 2u77/{2g of nobility, ; Spenſer. 
[ was the zur/lzng once, and choice delight, 5 
His deſtinꝰd from the womb. Milton's Agouiſtes. 


In their tender nonage, while they ſpread 
Their ſpringing leaves, and lift their intant head, 

Indulge their . e and the nurflng (pare. Dryden. 
NURTURE. 2. /. {contracted from nourruare, French. ] 
1. Food; diet. 6 5 . 

For this did th' angel twice deſcend ? f 
Ordain'd thy zurture holy, as of a plant Re 
Sele& and tacred. ? : Milton's Agonifies. 

1. Education; inttitution. Little uſed. _ 3 
She ſhould take order for bringing up of wards in good 


nurture, not ſuffer them to come into bad hands, Spenſer. 


The thorny point 8 
Of bare diſtreſs, hath ta en from me the ſhew 
Of ſmooth civility; yet am I inland bred, 
And know ſome nurture. 
Je NUR TUR E. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
8, TIo educate; to train; to bring up. 1 
Thou broughteſt it up with thy righteouſneſs, and ur- 
turedſt it in thy law, and reformedſt it with thy judgment. 
| 1 2 Eſdr. viii. 12. 
He was nurtured where he had been born in his firſt ru: 
diments, till the years of ten. . Watton. 
When an inſolent deſpiſer of diſcipline, nurtured into im- 
pudence, ſhall appear betore a church governour, ſeverity 
aud reſolution are that governour's virtues. Sculth. 
. Lo nurture up; to bring by care and food to maturity. 
ey ſuppole mother earth to be a great animal, and to 
bare nurtured up her young offspring with a conſcious ten- 


grnels, | . Bentley's Sermons. | 


Shakeſp. As You Like It. 


Fo 


N U T 


nur/le. 
NUT. 2. J. [hnur, Saxon; , Dutch; noix, Fr.] 


One chance d to find a xt 
In the end of which a hole was cut, 
Which lay upon a hazel-root, | 
There ſcatter'd by a {quirrel ; 
Which cut the kernel gotten had; 
When, quoth this Fay, dear queen be glad, 
Let Oberon be ne'er to mad, 0 FO 
I'll tet you ſafe from peril. Drayton's Nymphid, 
Malts are hard of digeition, yet poſſels tome good medici- 
nal qualities, . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. Alnall body with tecth, which corrcipond with the teeth 
ot wheels, | : | 
Tre force of this faculty may be more conveniently uſed 
by the multiplication ot ſeveral wheels, together with xuzs 
belonging unto each, that are uted tor the roalting of meat. 
Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
Clocks and jacks, though the ſcrews and teeth of the 
wheels and zuts be never lo tmooth, yet 1 they be not oiled, 
well hardly move. Ray on theCreation, 
at earn adj. [nut and brown.) Brown lixe a nut kept 
ong. 3 
Loung and old come forth to play, 
Till the live-long daylight fail, | 
Ihen to thg ſpicy zutbrowvn ale. 

When this zutbhrozwn tword was out, 
With ttomach huge he laid about. 
Iwo milk-white kids run triſking by her tide, - 

For which the zutbrown lats, Erithacis, 75 
Full often otfer'd many a ſavoury kits. Dryden. 

King Hardicnute, midit Danes and Saxons ſtout,  * 

Carous'd in zutbrozvn ale, and din'd on grout, King. 


pulpy fruit, they then make not a nut but a ſtone. 


Milton's Poems. 


to encloſe nuts and break them by preſſure, 

He caſt every human feature out of his countenance, and 
became a pair of rutcrackers. Addijon's Spectator. 
NUu'TGALL. 7. /. [nut and gall. Excreſcence of an oak. 

In vegetable excretions, maggots terminate in flies of con- 

_ ſtant ſhapes, as in the zurgalls ot the outlandiih oak. Brand. 
Nu'THATCH. }. | 
NU'TJOBBER. C . /. A bird. 
Nu rPRECKER. oh | 
NU'THOOK, . /. [nut and hook. A ſtick with a hook at the 
end to pull down boughs-that the nuts may be gathered, 

Nuthook, Nut boot, you lie. Shakejpearc's Henry IV. 
Nu'TMEG. 2. f. [nut and muguet, French. | ; 

"Therutmeg is a kernel ot alarge fruit not unlike che peach, 

and ſeparated from that and from its inveſtient coat, the mace 


Ainſworth, 


ſometimes lent over in preſerve, by way of ſ{weat-meat or. 
as a curiolity, The zut:78 is of a roundith or oval figure, 
of a compact or firm texture, ani its ſurtace turrowe« : it 
is of an extremely agrecable tmecll and an aromatic“ taſte, 
Pere are two kinds of nutmeg; the male, which is long and 


the female, which is of the ſhape of an olive. The Ducch 
import the aulmegs and mace from the Eait Indies, and ſup— 
ply all Europe with them. The tree which produces them 
is not unlike our pear-tree in its manner ot growth: its 
leaves, whether green or dried, have, when bruiſed, a "my 
fragrant ſmell; and the trunk or branches, cut or broken otf, 
yield a red liquor like blood. This tree is carefully culti- 


much uſed in our foods, and is of excellent virtues as a me- 
dicine. 5 225 OO Hill. 

The ſecond a dry and floſculous coat, commonly called 
mace; the fourth a kernel included in the ſhell, which lieth 


[ to my pleaſant gardens went, | TY 
Where nutmegs breathe a fragrant ſcent.  Sandys. 
Nu'TSHELL. u. /. [nut and. ſbell.] The hard ſubſtance that 


incloics the kernel of the nut. 


of infinite ſpace. | ee e pot Hamlet. 
A fox had me by the back, and a thouſand 8 to a 


nutfhell, J had never got off again. Iſirange. 


To Nu'sTLE. v. a. To fondle; to cheriſh, Corrupted from 
infworth, body, as to think of the Lollow of a nutih 


| 1. The fruit of certain trees; it conlitts of a kernel covered by 
a hard ſhcil. It the thell and kernel are in the center of a hazle. 


Hudibras, p. i. | 


NU'TCRACKERS. 2. /. [ut and crack. ] An inttrument uied 


betore it is ſent over to us; except that the whole fruit is“ 


cylindrical, but it has lets of the fine aromatick flavour than 


vated, But that which produces the male nutmeg grows | 
wild in the mountainous parts of the Moluccas. Nutmeg is | 


under the mace, is the ſame we call nutmeg. Vulgar Err. 


I could be bounded in a xut/hell, and count myſelf a king | 


It ſeems as eaſy to me, to have the idea of ſpace empty of 
Z. l withuut a ker- 


N — og | Locke. 
EE. 1. /. ¶ nut and trec.] A tree that bears luis j 4 


- 
. 


Or trees you ſhall have the wattree and the oak. Peache 
Like beating xuttrees, makes a lacger crop. Dry 2. 
NUTKICA'TION. . / Luutricatio, Lat. } Manner ot tecding 
or being ted, 
Beſides the teeth, the tongue of this animal is a ſecond ar- 

. Fument to overthrow this wry ztrication, Brown 

[| NU TRIMENT. . /. {[nutronentu, Latin.] That which 
teeds or nouriſhes; tood; aliment. | 
_ This ſlave 
Has my lord's meat in him, 
Why thould it thrive and turn to rvtriment ? Shao. 
The ſtomach returns what it has received, in {trength and 
nuiriment, diſfuſed into all the parts of the body. . Cauth, 
Does not the body thrive and grow, | | . 

By food of twenty years ago? 

And is not virtue in mankind, 
The zutriment that feeds the mind ? Sqavift's Mizell, 
ties of tœod; alimental. 

By virtue of this oil vegetables are putrimentel, for this 
oll is extracted by animal digeſtion as an enmuliion. 

8 | | Arbuthnot. 
NuTRI TION. 1. J. [from nutrition, mitrio, Lat. untritton, Fr.} 

The act or quality of nourithing, tupporting itrength, or en- 

creating growth, f 

Ne parts are added to our ſubſtance to ſupply our con- 
tinual decayings; nor can we give a certain account how 
the aliment is 10 prepared for rutritien, or by what mecha- 
num it is lo eber dictributech. Glanville's cep. c. iii 
Ihe obttruction of the glands of the metentery 1s a great 
impediment to triton; tor the lymph in thote glands is a 
neceſſary conſtituent of the aliment before it mixcth with 

the blood. | Arbuthnet on Aliments, 
Fix d like a plant on his peculiar ſpot, 

To draw autrition, propa gate, and rot. Pope. 
NUTRITIOUS. 2, [from autrio, Latin.) Having the qua- 
lity of nountthing, Mos, 
5 : O may'ſt thou often ſee 

_ Thy furrows whiten'| by the woolly rain 

Nutritious! ſecret nitre lurks within. 


nutritious juice itielf reſembles the white of an eng in all its 
qualities, | - Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Nu TRITIVE. adj. [from nutri2, Latin.] Nouriſhing; nu— 
trmientalz alimental. 55 NT EO, 
Nu'tRITURE, . /. [from zutris, Latin.] The power of 
nourithing. . e 
Never make a meal of fleſh alove, have tome other meat 
with 1t of lets autre, Hharvey on Conjurptions. 
To Nu ZzLx. w.a. [Tais word, in its original tignification, 
ivems corrupted from xurfle 5 but when ns original mean- 
ing was torgotten, writers {uppoled it to coint trom An i 
one, and in that tente wird it. } SELLS | 
1. To nurſe; to toker, | 


would ſeek retormation. 
2. To go with the noſe down like a hog. 5 
He charged through an army of lawyers, ſometimes with 
ſword in hand, at other times #uzz/irg like an cel in the 
mud. Arbuthnot's Hifory of John Bull. 
Sir Roger ſhook his ears, and muzzled along, well ſatiſ- 
fied that he was doing a charitable work. 
The bleſſed benefit, not there confin'd, 


— 


NymPH. x. ſ. ( ιπν ; aympha, Latin.] 
1. A goddets of the woods, imcadows, or waters. 
And as the moitture which the thirſty earth _ 

Sucks from the ſea, to fill her ernpty veins 
Prom out her womb at laſt doth take a birth, 
And runs a zympb along the grally plains. - Davies. 

2. A lady. In poetry. 5 3 
Tu his reſolve no mortal dame, 5 

None but thoſe eyes cou'd have o erthroõw ij 
The nymph I dare not, need not name. __ Waller, 
Nys. [A corruption of xe ig.] None is; not is. Obfolete, 
hou findeſt fault, where xys to be found, 


And buiſdeſt ftrong work upon a weak ground. Spenſer. 


— 


Has in Engliſh a long ſound; as, drone, groon, ſtone, 
alone, cloke, broke, coal, droll; or ſhort, got, knot, ſo9t, 
HF prong, long. It is uſually denoted long by a ſervile a 
luyoined;z as, gan; or by e at the end ot the ſyllable; 
bene: when theſe vowels are not appended, it is gene- 
hort, except before I; as, droll, ſercll; and even then 
netimes ſhort; as, lol! NN | 
„ Os uled as an interietion of wiſhing or exclamation. 
Des we, who have relifted al! the deiigns of his love, 
„a now try to defeat that of his anger! Decay of Picty. 
Fob were he preſent, that his eyes and hands 
Might lee, and urge, the death which he commands. 
f Dryden. 


or oval, 


3 Can this cockpit hold 
© ralty field of France? or may we cram | 
thin t us wooden O, the very caiks 
0a 85 dich affright the air at Agincourt? Shakeſpeare. 
* 1. /. [This word is variouſly written; auf, e, and 
6. F leems a corruption of ouph, a demon or fairy, in 
wi Gs from which ef: and mcans properly the fame 
N a fooliſh child left by malevolent ouphs or 


Ageling; 
JUrizs, in the pl : ! : 
the place of one more witty, which they teal 


Way, ] 


A REES; a fooliſh child left by the fairies. 
a7 ele, when a child haps to be got, 
we” iter proves an idiot, | 
Th en folk perceives it thriveth not, 
* fault therein to ſmother: 
Tide lilly doating brainleſs calf, 
dear underſtands things by the half, 
s that the fairy left this oa | 
4 141 wok away the other. Drayton's Nympbid. 
Oey a blockhead; an idiot. 
— 11. [from o.] Stupid; dull; doltiſh. 
bak 1 a . trom oafiſb.) Stupidity; dullneſs. 
alf i > c, Saxon; which, ſays Skinner, to ſhew 
wh Pole 5 to play the fool, under a ſhew of literature 
earches, I will, for the diverſion of m y reader, 


1. 18 pb 2 . . . 
03 uſed with no great elegance by Shakeſpeare for a circle 


' . 5 


_ derive from 7o;, a houſe; the oak being the beſt timber 
for building. Skinner ſeems to have had Junius in his 
thoughts, who on this very word has thewn his uſual fond- 
neſs tor Greek etymology, by a derivation more ridiculous 


than that by which Skinner has ridiculed him. Ac or o, 
ſays the grave critick, ſignified among the Saxons, like | 
robur among the Latins, not only an oak, but frength, and 


may be well enough derived, ab incommode deduct poteft, 
from 2, ſtrength, by taking the three firſt letters, and 
then linking the >, as is not uncommon. ] 

The cak-tree bath male flowers, er katkins, which conſiſt 
of a great number of {mall ſlender threads. The embryos, 


tree, do afterwards become acorns, which are produced in 
hard ſcaly cups: the leaves are linuated. The ſpecies are 
five. | Millar. 
He return'd with his brows bound with oak. Shakeſp. 
_ He lay along. 
Under an oak, whoſe antique root peeps out 
U pon the brook that brawis along this wood, 8 
No tree beareth ſo many baſtard fruits as the oak: for be- 


ſides the acorns, it beareth galls, oak apples, oa% nuts, which 


are inflammable, and oaz berries, ſtieking cloſe to the body 
of the tree without ſtalk. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The monarch oat, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots riſing up, and ſpreads by flow degrees: 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays 
Supreme in ſtate; and in three more decays. Dryden. 
An oak growing from a plant to a great tree, anc then 
loppea is ſtill — — oak. 25 —— 3 
ight earthy, ſtony, and ſparry matter, in 
ret is oak big : N Woodward on Foſſils. 
In the davs of Homer TAY grove, logs, 8 and 
8 ere thought to have their peculiar deities. 
oak tree, wer g pe Pops Odyſſey. 
Let India boaſt her plants, nor envy we | 
The weeping amber and the balmy tree, 
While by our vaks the precious loads are borne, 
And realms ed which thoſe trees adorn. Pope. 
Oar. Evergreen. 


5 . | 1 | 
which are produced at remote diſtances from thele on the ſame | 


OAK. 


and in ſome the edges of the leaves are prickly, and are 
evergreen : it hath amentaceous flowers, which are pro- 
duced at remote diſtances from the fruit on the ſame tree: 
the fruit is an acorn like the common oak. The wood of 
this tree is accounted very good for many forts of tools and 
utenſils; and affords the moſt durable charcoal in the world. 
| 22 oxen: 1, 
Oak APPLE. A. , [oak and apple.) A kind of ſpongy ex- 
creſcence on the oak. | 
Another kind of excreſcence is an exudation of plants 
joined with putrefaction, as in 2 which are found 
chiefly upon the leaves of oaks, acon's Natural Hiftory. 
OAK TN. adj. [from o.] Made of oak; gathered from oak. 
No nation doth equal England for alen timber where- 
with to build ſhips. Bacon s Adwice to Villiers. 


By lot from Jove I am the pow'r x 

Of this fair wood, and live in oaken bow'r. Milton. 
Clad in white velvet all their troop they led, 

With each an alen chaplet on his head. Dryden. 


An oaken garland to be worn on feſtivals, was the recom- 
pence of one who had covered a citizen in battle. Addiſon. 
lle ſnatched a good tough oaken cudgel, and began to 
brandiſh it. Arbathnot's Jobu Bull. 


OA'KENPIN. 2. ſ. An apple 


Oakenpin, to called How its hardneſs; is a laſting fruit, - 
ields excellent liquor, and is near the nature of the Welt- 
| door apple, though not in form. Mortimer. 
OAK UM. 1. f. [A word probably formed by ſome N 
a, Cords untwiſted and reduced to hemp, with which, 
mingled with pitch, leaks are ſtopped. 
ey make their aum, wherewith they chalk the ſeams 
of the ſhips, of old ſeer and weather-beaten ropes, when 
they are overſpent, and grown ſo rotten, as they ſerve for 
no other uſe but to make rotten oakum, which moulders 
and waſhes away with every ſea, as the ſhips labour and are 
toſſed. 5 ä Kaleigb. 
Some drive old oakum thro' each ſeam and rift; 
Their left hand does the caulking-iron guide; 


Tue rattling mallet with the right voy "MRP AR 


NUT&IME'NTAL. adj. | trom nutriment,) Having the qual.) 


Phillips, 


The heat equal to incubation is only putritions ; and the 


Old men long xuzz/ed in corruption, ſcornivg them that 
Siduty. 


Arbuthnot. 


Drops to the third, who Aue cloſe behind. Pope. 


The leaves are, for the moſt part, indented, or ſinuated, 
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GAR, . / ape, Saxon; perhaps by alluſion to the com- 
mon expretlion of plowi 4, the water, from the ſame root 
with ear, to plow z aro, Latin. ] A long pole with a broad 
end, by which vetlcls are driven in the water, the reſiſtance 
made by water to the oar puſhing on the veſſel. 

| 'Th' oars were ſilver, | 
Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtroke, and made 
The water which they beat, to follow faſter, 
As amorous of their ſtrokes. Shakeſpeare. 
do tow'rds a ſhip the o un d gallies ply, 
Which wanting ſca to ride, or wind to fiys 
Stands but to tall reveng'd. . enham's Poems. 
In ſhipping ſuch as this, the Iriſh kern 
And untauglit Indian, on the ſtream did glide, 
Ere ſharp-keel'd boats to ſtem the flood did learn, 
Or fin-like gars did ſpread from either fide. Dryden. 
Its progreflive motion may be effected by the help of ſe- 
veral oars, which in the outward ends of them ſhall be like 
the tins of a fith to contract and dilate, Wilkins. 

To OAR. vv. . {from the noun.] To row. | 

| He more undaunted on the ruin rode, 


And oar'd with labouring arms along the flood. Pope. 
To Oar. w.a. To impel by rowing. 
| His bold head 
Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar'd 1 
Himlelt with his good arms in lulty ttroxes 1 
To th' ſhore. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


OAK. adj. [from oar.] Having the form or ule of oars. 
bo His hr transforms to down, his fingers meet, 
In (kin: tiims, and ſhape his ary feet. Addiſon. 

| "The ſwan with arched neck, 7 
Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows 

Her ſtate with br feet. be 
OAS T. 2. /. Akiln. Not in uſe. | „ 
Empty the binn into a hog- bag, and carry them imme- 
diately to the o or kiln, to be dried. Mortimer. 
Oarcx kk. a. ſ. [oat and cake.] Cake made of the meal of 


ats. 

Take a blue ſtone they make haver or oatcakes upon, and 
lay it upon the crols bars of iron. Peacham. 
OA'TEN. adj. {from oat.] Made of oats; bearing oats. 

8 When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws, | 
| An merry larks are ploughmens clocks. Shakeſpeare. 
OATH. 2. /. {eith, asche; a8, Saxon. The diſtance be- 
tween the noun oath, and the verb /avear, is very obſervable, 
as it may {hew that our oidett dialect is formed trom diffe- 
rent languages.] An atlirmation, negation, or promile, cor- 
roborated by the atteitation of the Divine Bemg. | 
Rend over Julia's heart, thy firſt beſt love, _ 
For whoſe dear ſake thou then did'ſt rend thy faith 
Into a thouſand oaths; and all thoſe oaths 
Detcended into perjury to love me. Shakeſpeare. 
He that {rikcs the firit ſtroke, I'll run him up to the hilts 
as I am a foldier. - Rte 1 | 5 
An oath ot mickle might; and fury ſhall abate, 


Wo. have conſultations, which inventions ſh | 
ed, which not: and take an eath of ſecreſy for the conceal- 
ing of thoſe which we think fit to keep ſecret. Bacon. 

Thoſe called to any office of truſt, are bound by an oath 
to the faithful diſcharge of it: but an oath is an appeal to 
God, and theretore can have no influence, except upon thoſe 

__ whohelieve that he is. h \  Sqavft, 
OA TH ABLE. adj. from oath. A word not uſed.] Capable 
of having an oath adminiitered. e 
You're not oathable, 
Altho' I know you'll ſwear ASA „ 
Into ſtrong ſhudders th' immortal gods. Shakeſpeare. 
OATHBREA'KING. 7. 
lation of an oath. | 
His oathbreaking he mended thus, 
By now forſwearing that he is torſworn. 
OA'TMALT. 2. ſ. [oat and malt.) Malt made of oats, 


In Kent they brew with one halt oatmalt, and the other | 


half barleymalt. 
Oa'TMEAL, 7. /. 
oats, 


1 80 Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
[oat and meal.] Flour made by grinding 


uo the head. 


Our neighbours tell me oft, in joking talk, 
Ot aſhes, ee oatmeal, bran, and chalk. Gay. 
OATMEAL. 2. An herd. Ainſworth. 


OaTs. x. /. [aren, Saxon.] A grain, which in England is 


generally given to horſes, but in Scotland ſupports the peo- 


le. | | 7 
It is of the graſs-leaved tribe; the flowers have no petals, 
and are diſpoſed in a looſe panicle: the grain is eatable. 
T he meal makes tolerable good bread. Millar. 

| The oats have eaten the horſes. Shakeſpeare. 
It is bare mechaniſm, no otherwiſe produced than the 
turning of a wild oatbeard, by the inſinuation of the particles 


of moiſture. „ Locke. 
For your lean caitle, fodder them with barley ſtraw firſt, 
and the oat ſtraw laſt. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


His horſe's allowance of oats and beans, was greater than 
the journey required. „„ | 3 

OA'TTHISTLE. z. ſ. [oat and thiſtle.] An herb. Arnſw. 
_ OBAMBULA'TION. A. J. {obambulatio, from obambulo, Lat.] 
Ihe act of walking about. 255 Diet. 
To OB DVU CE. v. a. [obduco, Latin.] To draw over as a co- 
vering. | | | 

No ani 


tex that is obduced over the cutis. Hale. 


OBDU'CTION. 7. . {from obductio, obduco, Latin.] The act 


of covering, or laying a cover. 8 
On bu R ACV. . /. from obdurate. 
impenitence; hardneſs of heart. 
| Fhou think'ſt me as far in the devil's book, as thou and 
Falitaff, for obduracy and perſiſtency.  Shakeſþ. Henry IV. 
God may, by a mighty grace, hinder the abſolute comple- 
tion of tin in final obduracy. South's Sermons. 
OBDURATE. adj. [obduratus, Lane.) | 
1. Hard of heart; inflexibly obſtinatein ill; hardened ; impe- 
nitent. | FTE, 
Oh! let me teach thee for thy father's ſake, | 
That gave thee life, when well he might have flain thee 
Be not 6b4urate, open thy deaf ears. 
It when you make your pray'rs, 
God ſhould be fo obdnrate as yourſelves, 
How would it fare with your departed ſouls ? 
Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 
Thou ſtern, ob4urate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. Shakeſp. 
Lo convince the proud what ſigns avail, 175 
Or wonders move th' obdurate to relent ; 


They harden'd more, by what might more reclaim. Milt. 


Obdurate as you are, oh! hear at leaſt 
My dying prayers, and grant my laſt requeſt, 
2, Hardened; fires {tubborn. 
Sometimes the very cuſtom of evil makes the heart obdu- 
rate againſt w 
A pleaſing forcery could charm 
Pain for a while, or anguiſh, and excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm th* ebdurate breaft 
With ſtubborn patience, as with triple ſteel. Milton. 
In ſuch thought ever ſti' hes his marble, ebdurate heart, 


Dryden. 


3. Harſh; rugged. 


paieces the heart of his obedience. 


Milton. | 


Shakeſpeare. | - 
been | 


. [oath and break.) Periury ; the vio- | 


Shakeſpeare. 5 


Oatmeal and butter, outwardly applied, dry the ſcab on | 
| Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 


mal exhibits its face in the native colour of its ſkin | 
but man ; all others are covered with feathers, hair, or a cor- |. 


] Inflexible wickedneſs; | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Shakeſp. | 


hatſoever inſtructions to the contrary, Hooker, | - 


OB 


ble for a man to be thorough- paced in ingratitude, till he has 


South. 


They joined the moſt obdurate conſonants without one 
intervening vowel, Saft. 
OBDURATELY. adv. [from obdurate.] Stubborn 
flexibly; impenitently. 5 
OBDU'RATENESS. #. { {from obdurate.)] Stubbornneſs; in- 
flexibility; impenitence. | 

OBDURA'TION. 2. ſ. [from obdurate.] Hardneſs of heart; 
ſtubbornneſs. 

What occaſion it had given them to think, to their greater 
obduration in evil, that through a froward and wanton detire 
of innovation, we did conſtrainedly thoſe things, tor which 
conſcience was pretended ? KT, Hooker, b. iv. 

OpDu'RED. adj. [obduratus, Lat.] Hardened; inflexible; 
impenitent. | 
This ſaw his hapleſs foes, but ſtood obdur'd, 
And to rebellious fight rallied their pow'rs 
Inſenſate. 
OBE'DIENCE. . ſ. [ obedience, Fr. obedientia, Latin.] Obſe— 
quiouſneſs; ſubmiſſion to authority; compliance with com- 
mand or prohibition, | 
If you violently proceed againſt him, it would ſhake in 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
| | Thy huſband | | 
Craves no other tribute at thy hands, 3 
But love, fair looks, and true .obediemce. Shakeſpeare, 
His ſervants ye are, to whom ye obey, whether of un unto 
death, or of obedzence unto righteouiucts., Rom. vi. 16. 

It was both a ſtrange commiſſion, and a ſtrange obedience 

to a commiſſion, for men ſo turiouſly aſſailed, to hold their 


hands, | 

„ Ne an this Be | 

But by fulfilling that which thou didſt want, 
Obedience to the law of God, impos'd 5 | 
On penalty of death. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi 


ſhook off all fetters of pity and compaſſion. 


. 


rity; compliant with command or prohibition; obſequious. 
To this end did I write, that I might know the proof of 
you, whether ye be obedient in all things. 
Too this her mother's plot 8 
She, ſeemingly obedient, likewiſe hath . ER 
Made promiſe. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
He humbled himſelf, and became obedient unto death. 
Regen hath a good influence upon the peopl 
_ obedient to government, and peace 
other. EY: 


The chief his orders gives; th' obedient band, 
With due obſervance, wait the chief's command. of 5 
BE'DIENTIAL. adj. { obedtentiel, Fr. from obedient.] Ac 
cording to the rule of obedience. ; : 


e, to make 


0 


the command. SE ; Hammond. 
Faith is then perfect, when it produces in us a fiduciary 


ſubmiſſion to the commands. Wake's Preparation for Death. 
OBE'DIENTLY. adw, | trom obedient.) With obedience, 
We ſhould behave ourſelves reverently and obedzently to- 
wards the Divine Majelty, and juſtly and charitably towards 
men. | 5 Ti.iillotſon. 


corruption from abaiſance, an act of reverence.] A bow; a 
. courtely ; an act of reverence made by inclination of the 
body or knee. =” C00 
1 Bartholomew my page, 
See dreſt in all ſuits like a lady; 
Then call him Madam, do him all 
Bathſheba bowed and did obeiſance unto the king. x Kings. 
5 The lords and ladies paid e | 
Their homage, with a low obei/ance made; 
And ſeem'd to venerate the ſacred thade, 
ELISK. . /. [obeliſcus, Latin. ] . 


OB 


having uſually four faces, and leſſenin 
till it ends in a point like a pyramid, EIT 

_ Between the ſtatues oli, were plac'd, 
And thelearn'd walls with hiero $4 hs uy grac 
2. A mark of cenſure in the margin 4 a 


er L]. | 


gupwards b 


| Harris. 


'd. Pope. 


was detective, and by obeliſks what redundant. 
OBEQUITA'TION, 7. /. [from obeguito, Latin. 

riding about, | | 
OBERRA'TION., 7, 
dering about. | 
OBE'SE. adj. Lobeſus, Latin. ] F 
OBE'SENESS. 7 7. J. [from obeſe. 
OBE'SITY. c brance of fleth. | 
On theſe many diſeaſes depend; as on the ſtraitneſs of the 


, [from oberro, Latin.) The act of wan- 


at; loaden with fleſh. 


on their ſmallneſs, obe/tty. 
To OBE'y. v. a. [obeir, French; obed:o, Latin. 
1. To pay ſubmi 


Authorit 7). | | 
wy The willof Heav'n 
this andall things! I obey. 
I am atham'd, that women are fo limple 
To ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, * 
When they are bound to ſerve, love, and obey. Shakeſþ. 
Let not ſin reign in your mortal body, that ye ſhould obey 
it in the luſts thereof. Oh Rom. vi. 12. 
Was ſhe thy God, that her thou didſt obey, 
Before his voice ? | Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
Atfrick and India ſhall his pow'r obey, | 
He ſhall extend his propagated way 
Beyond the ſolar year, without the HO Dryden. 
2. It had formerly ſometimes to before the perſon obeyed, which 


Be done in 


word we borrowed the ſyntax, ob ir au roi. 


brave Eurer obeying, they performed their courſes, break- 

ing their ſtaves. | Sidney. 
The flit bark, obeying to her mind, 

Forth launched quickly, as ſhe did deſire. Fairy Queen. 


His ſervants ye are, to whom ye obey. 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel, 
Vet to their general's voice they ſoon obey'd. 
O'BJECT. 7. /. [ objet, Fr. objectum, Latin.] 
1. That about which any power or faculty is employed. 
Pardon aki 
The flat unrais'd ſpirit, that hath dar'd, 
On this unworthy ſcaffold to bring forth - | 
So great an ect. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
They are her fartheſt reaching inſtrument, 
Yet they no beams unto their objects ſend 
But all the rays are from their objects tent, 
And in the eyes with pointed angles end. Dawes. 
The object of true faith is, either God himſelf, or the word 
of God: God who is believed in, and the word of God as 
the rule of faith, or matter to be believed. Hammond. 


Rom. vl. 16. 


— 


but it preſently flies off and rcbeundsfrowi It is impoſſi- 


Thoſe things in ourſelves, are the only proper otjects of 


ly; m- 


Milton's Paradiſe I 1ſt, h. vi. 


Bacon's War with Spain. 


OBE'DIENT. a9j. {obediens, Latin.] Submithve to autho- 


2 Cor. fl. 9. 


Phil. ii. 8. 


able one towards an- 
Tillotſon, Sermon iii. 


| Faith is ſuch as God will accept of, when it affords fidu- | 
_ cial reliance on the promiſes, and obediential ſubmiſſion to 


aſſent to whatever the goſpel has revealed, and an obed:ential | 
OBEISANCE. 11. 7 [ obeiſance, Fr.. This word is formed by 


obeiſance. Shakeſpeare. | 


; Dryden, ) 


1. A magnificent high piece of ſolid marble, or other fine ſtöne, ö 
y degrees, 


ook, in the form of 


ache | 
le publiſhed the tranſlation of the Septuagint, having 
compared it with the Hebrew, and noted by atteriſks what 


W. 
] The of 


J Morbid fatneſs; incum- | 
cheſt, a phthiſis ; on the largeneſs of the veins, an atrophy; 
| Grew's Coſmol. b. ii. 


ſſion to; to comply with, from reverence to | 


Shak, Hen. VIII. 


Addiſon has mentioned as one of Milton's Latiniſms; but it 
is frequent in old writers; when we borrowed the French | 


He commanded the trumpets to found ; t which the two |. 


Milton. 


| OBLECTA'TIO 


\ 
— 
Pay 

$ 


our zeal, which, in others, 

of our pranes, | 

Truth is the 05je& of our underſtandip- 
reſented to the ſenſes to raid 


will. 
2. enn 
e mind. 
Dichonour not your eye 


emotion int 
By throwing it on any other oled. 

Way elic this double object in our ſight 

Of flight purſu'd in the air, and o'er the Ae 1. . 
This patſenger felt ſome degree of concern er. Oleg, 
ſo moving an %, and therefore wich drew“ end of 

3. [In grammar. ] Any thing influenced by E 

The accuſative after a verb tranũtive, or a fanter. 
thereot, is called, by grammarians, the object of the gee 
| Clarke” 168 

OBJECTGLASS, a. h. Glaſs remotett f. om che Grammar, 
An ovjectglaſs ot a teleſcope I once mended bo 

it on pitch with putty, and leaning exlily on it in! 

ing, leſt the putty ſhould ſcratch it. ©. e 

To O'BJECT. v. 4. [oyeer, Fr. objicio, 

1. * oppote; to preſent in oppoſition. 

owers growing ſcattered in divers 3. Win hi 
ſo as that 5 be lier to view at — e 
Pallas to their cyes 
The miſt obhjecfed, and condens'd the ſkies, 

2. To propoſe as a charge criminal; or a reaſon adverſe 
to or againſt. 5 8 „ 
Were it not ſome kind of blemiſh to be lik 

and heathens, it would not ſo utually be 60% | 

not think it any advantage in the cauſe ot x 

therewith jultly to charge their adverfaries, Hos! 
The book requireth due examination, and giveth 3 

fo object any crime againſt any ſuch as are to br Cu 


I}, 
* 


| 


Fo 


Feingy 
or 


grindir,; 
ne grind. 
wen 5 Opticks, 
ectum, Laun,} 


iNewwt 


0bj 


re 


* 


A; 


ohe. 
With 


e unto infdel; 
43.3 

cited; men wou 
* > 
CI gion to be au 


libert 
red 
Men in all deliberations find cafe to be of e SY 
fide, and affect a credit to oHject and torete] dil. 8 
when propolitions are denied, there is an end of thein; but 
it they be allowed, it requireth a new work ; Which . l 
point of wiſdom is the bane of buſineſs, oo 
2 This the adverſaries of faith have too much reafor 
Ject againſt too many of its protellors ; 
itſelf nothing at all. | 
| It rn objected againſt a late painter, tant he Grew miny 
graceful pictures, but few of them were like, Drods 
\ EN . 0 , . A & I jars 
Others object the poverty of the nation, and diffcu!t;+ 11 
furniſhing greater lupphes. Addijon's State of the Mar. 
here was but this ſingle fault that Eralmus, though an 
enemy, could obje# to him. Atteri 
| OBJ E CTION, 2. . [objeftion, Fr. ohjectio, Latin,] 
1. The act of prelenting any thing in oppolition. 
2. Criminal charge. . 


a dee 
et,!“ * * 
Culles: ty; 


cu, 
to. 90. 
but ag ẽ,t⅛e tun 
rat s Sermons, 


it eroury, 


Speak on, Sir, 
I dare your work oe E,. Shakeſp 
3. Adverſe argument. BE | 
There 1s ever between all eſtates a ſecret war, I know 
well this ſpeech is the objettion, and not the deciſion; and 
that it is atter refuted. Bacon g li ar 63th Satis. 
Wholoever makes ſuch objeFions againit an hypothet- 
hath a right to be heard, let his temper and genius be w/c 
it will. Fe Burnets Theory of the Ears, 
4. Fault found... 3 5 | 
I have ſhewn your verſes to ſome, who have mide th.t 
objection to them. . NMalſb's Litter, 
OBIECTIVE. adj. Cobjectiſ, Fr. objefus, Latin. 
1. Belonging to the object; contained in the obieckt. 
_ Certainty, according to the ſchools, is dittinguilted ino 
objeftive and. ſubjective. Objective certainty is wn 
propoſition is certainly true in ittelt; and tubjeetive, when 
we are certain of the truth of it. The one is in things, tie 
other in our minds. Watts's Legich, 
| 2. Made an object; propoſed as an object. 
It this one ſmall piece of nature ſtill affords new matter 
for our diſcovery, when ſhould we be able to icarch out the 
valt treaſuries of obje&tive knowledge that hes within te 
compals of the univerſe ? Hale s Origin of Man. 
O'BJECTIVELY. adv. from objective. ] 
1. In manner of an object. | | 
This may fitly be called a determinate idea, when, fuch 
as it is at any time ohjectively in the mind, it is anne, 
and without variation determined to an articulate duns, 
which is to be ſteadily the tign of that very tame object vt 
the mind. ©. Locke's Efijtae to the Reader. 
2. In a ſtate of oppoſition. | - 
The baſiliſk thould be deftroyed, in regard he firk r. 
ceiveth the rays of his antipathy and venomous emufon, 
vhich obje&tively move his leniè. Broxwn's Fuigar £170: 
O'BJECTIVENESS. 2. /. [from ebjective. } The Kate of . 
ing an objet. : ; 
Is there ſuch a motion or objefiwveneſs of external bod, 
which produceth light? The taculty of light 18 fta 
ceive that impreſſion or objeciwencſs, and that % Tec 
fitted to that Facule : Hale Origin Mere 5 
OZJE'CTOR. 2. / Tom ebje. One who ofters beetle; 
one who raiſes difficulties. EET: 
But theſe objectors muſt the cauſe upbraid, „ 
That has not mortal man, immortal made. Blnekretr 
Let the obje&ors conſider, that theſe irregularities Ma 
have come from the laws of mechaniim. Bentley Jen 
OBIT. [a corruption of obiit, or obivit.] Þ yr) 
3 AI⁵Nα⁰ » 
2 OBJURGATE. v. a. [sbjurgo, Latin. ] To cad; g 
reprove. | | 
OBJURGA'TIO 
henſion. 
If there be no true liberty, | | 
by inevitable neceſſity, then what are all nterrogat 
objurgations, and repi chenſions and expoſtufatn g, Fakes 
OBJU'RGATORY. adj. [ objurgatorias, Lalin.] Neft, 
_ fory; culpatory; chiding. 74 
OBLA'TE. adj. [oblatus, Latin. ] 
of a ſpheroid. l 
By gravitati 


eares Henr, VIII. 


N. 1. J. [objurgatio, Latin.] Repree'3 pte 


. ; 0 
but all things come to w 
tions an. 


ns. 


Flatted at the poles. U 


Ads its 
tation bodies on this globe will pre: 4 ahlat 
center, though not exactly thither, by reatun, 0 fo 
{pheroidical figure of the earth, ariung tow 7 Wir 
tation about its axis. 5 Cheyne 3 wy 1 
OBLA'TION. 2. /. [oblation, French; oblatus, © of world 
offering; a ſacrifice; any thing offered as an act ; 
or reverence. 12 05 ber, a! 
With that ſhe looked upon the picture bow len ot 
ſtraight ſighed, and ſtraight tcars followed, l 
duty ought to be honoured with fuch 2,77. 
Many conceive in this oatian, 
kind of death, and a ſeparation from t 
The will gives worth to the 0612t107; * 
_ ance, ſets the pooreſt giver upon the 1 417 
| richeſt, | * 
I with 


The kind oblation of a falling tear- 
Behold the coward, and the brave, - 
All make oblations at this ſhrine- Delight 
N. 1. ſ. Coblectatio, Lot), To bin 


oblig), Latin; b. 


To O'BLIGATE. S. a. [obligo, Lati 
tract or duty. 

OBLIGA'TION. 7. / 
tion, French.] 

1. The binding power of any oath, 


[ obligatio, from . 
vow, duty; cn 5 


erm. 
* many 
Dryden, 
ultics in 
the ar. 
JOUSHN 10 
ttervury, 


17 vn. 


I know 
ion; and 
th Hain. 
Vpothehs, 
5 be sn 


he Ea 41 


mad. Lua 
h*s Lett, 


ſhed into 
Whrn £19 
we, When 
hings, tis 
5's Legic, 


Lew matter 
rch out the 
within tte 
j Mankuid , 


when, ſuch 
$ Annexe 
late 10un, 
he object t 
the Redder. 


he firſt re- 
8 emuory 
ar £rrourt. 
ſtate ot be 


rnal bodies, 
fitted ta!“ 
nat. UC 5 J 
of Mantis. 
objection; 


ö : f 
Plackrart 
larities mult 
Verh.. 
Al obicquic 
Ainfenrtes 
To chide; 9 


woot ; lepte. 


wit 
come to f, 
ions 49. 


' Ms * 


„ Phu. * 
Latin. F K 
ict of wor 


fore be, 0 
it the 1901 
ral but a civil 
J. Brax. 
God's acc” 
level with the 
1b See 


DHA 


with all its burthen. 


1. To bind; to impote obligation; to compel to tomerhing. 


- ObiiGet. x. /. [from oblige.) The perſon bound by a legal 


Vour father loſt a father; DN | 
That father his; and che ſurvivor bound 


in Rial obſzgation, tor lome term, 5 
J 40 ob{equious lor row. Shakeſpeare Hamlet, 
There was no means tor aim as a Chriitian, to ſatisty all 
lotions both to God and man, but to viter himtelt tor a 
ncaiator ot an accord and peace. „ Bacon's Henry VII. 
The better to ſatisty this double obligation, you have early 
cultivated the genius you have to arms.“ Duden. 
No ties can bind, that from conttraint arie, PE 
Were cither's forc d, all ob/zgation dies. Granville, 

„ Act which binds any man tv tome pertormance. 

Ike heir of an obliged perton is not bound to make re- 
Mouion, it the col:gaticn pulled only by a perional act; but 
it it pailed from his per ſon to his eſtate, then the eſtate paties 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Favour by which one is hound to gratitude, | 

here is the obl;gatiou ot any wan s making me a pre- 
ſont of what he does not care for himſelt? L Eftranye. 

So quick a tene did the Ilraclites entertain of the mcrits 
of Gideon, ant tae obl:ga/zou he had laid upon them, that 
they tender him the regal and hereditary government of 
that people. TY South's SErMMs. 

03L1GATORY. adj. [obligatione, Fr. from de.] Im- 

ongg an goligation; binding; coercive; with 70 or 0. 
And concerning the lawtulnets, not only pernuthvely, 

but whether. it be not eb/rgatory to Chriſtian princes and 

nes. We 75 1 85 Bacon. 

As long as the law is obligatory, fo long our obedience is 

due. 5 Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

A people long uſed to hardſhi Sz look upon themiclves as 
crratüres at- mercy, and that all impoiitions laid on them by 
aitronger hand, are legal and obligatory. . Wt. | 

lt this patent is 06/zgatory o them, it is Contrary to acts 
of parliament, and therefore void. 5 Saw, 

J OBLUGE. v. a. [obliger, Fr. obligo, Latin. ] 

Religion obliges men to the practice of tnoſe virtues winch 
conduce to the pretervation. ot our health. Tiffen. 
The law mutt olige in all precepts, or in none. Lt it 

cblige in all, all are to be obeyed; it it obl;ge in none, it has 
ro longer the authority of a law. | Rogers, Serm. xv. 

2. To indebt; to lay obligations of gratitude, | | 

He that depends upon another, mutt 


Cblige his honour with a boundleis truſt. Waller. 
Since love obl:ges not, I from this hour | 
Aſſume the right of man's de{potic power. Dryden. 


Vain wretched creature, how art thou miſled, 
To think thy wit thele godlike notions bred! | 
*Tiixte truths are not the product of thy mind, 

But dropt trom heav'n, and ot a nobler Kind: 
KReveul'd religion brit inform'd thy fight, 

And reaion taw not, till faith ſprung the light. 

thus man by tis oven ſtrength to heaven wou'd ſoar, 


And wou'd not be 245" to God for more. Oden. 
When inCrett culis of all her meaking train, | 

When ail th' he delert, and all the vain, BY 

She warts or to the tc1ftold or the cell. Pope. 


Yo thoſe hills we are «b/zged for all our metals, and with 


them tor all the conventencies and comtorts.ot lite. Bentley. 


3 Iopicaicz tog 
A great man gets more by obligtzg his intericur, than by 
aidatning him; as a man has a g: cater advantage by 4ow- 
wy and drethng his ground, than he can have by trampling. 
upon it. Nt DEMS SEFMMORS> 
Some natures are ſo ſour and fo ungratciul, that they are 
gever to be oiged. OS ths  L'Efirange. 
Happy the people, who preſerve their honour 
By the lame duties that olige their prince! Addiſor's Cato. 


ratifu. 


or written contract. Ne 
OBLIGEMENT. . ſ. [obligement, French.] Obligation. 
Iwill not refit, whatever it is, either of divine or human 
eb:gcmet, that you lay upon me. Milton's Education. 
Let this fair princeſs but one minute ſtay, 
A look from her will your obligements pay. 
OBLUGER, x, /. He who binds by contract. | 
OBLIGING. Fart. adj. (obiigeant, Fr. from oblige.] Civil; 
complaiſant; reſpectful ; engaging. 


Dryden, 


Nothing could be more obligizg and reſpetfu] than the | 


lion's letter was, in appearance; but there was death in the 
true intent. 5 | 


cb ging to a ſtranger who deſires the fight of them. Adutiſen, 

_ Obliging creatures ! make me lee 25 
All that dilgrac'd my betters, met in me. Pope. 
3 So obliging that he ne'er cblig'd. | Pope. 
BLIGINGLY. adv. from obliging.] Civilly; complaiſantly. 
Fugenius informs me very ee he never 8 


be ſhould have diſlikcd any paſlage in my paper. Addifon. | 


I tee her taſte each nauſeous draught, 
Ard lo obligingly am caught; , 
| 1 bleſs the hand from whence they came, 
Nor dare dittort my face for ſhame. Swift's Miſcell. 
PIGINGNESS. 2. J. [from obliging.] oo | 
1. Ub gation; force ; Es 
They look into them not to weigh the obligrngrneſs, but to 


1 7 * 
C1271 *ty 
LLC IC 


„dd encuſe prevarications. 
my complaitance: - .- | 
pr ct 10. . . \oblequatea, from quo, Latin. De- 

Pi ion perpendichiarity z obliquity, 3 

in Wee e by the œ²f⁰ꝗοναπð,E“ͤ ] of the eyes, is leaſt 
0311 NK ot => deniett than in tain inb{tances. Newton, 
VALUE. adj. della, Fr. ole, ke 
-> GFECt 3 not perpentticular; not parallel. 
1 One by his view . 
Wut deem him born with in-diſpos'd ſkies, 
den gblique Saturn fat in the houte of tht agonies. 

1 . . | Furry Queen. 
| the and be flopped and reperculled, it cometh . on 
* won in an 5% fu. line. BPacon's Natural Hijtory, 

1b OY 8 pity us, condemn « to bear | 
Whit. ous Rea u of an obliquer tphere ; 
ag xd ws, and with a jut return, 
e reel twelye hours that ſhade, for twelve that burn. 
8 | | EEriar. 
a „ muſt be accus'd, which ſhone . 
—— ay the mga work was done, _— 
Fn A „ue upon the Gallic ſun. Prior. 
=> chrcction gbligue to that of the former motion. 
Criticks form & be n Cheyne's Phil. Prince. 
Parieular ere general character from the obſervation of 
v3 

Views; which is 

My of a man 
1 3 a poſition. 
Bot direct. Uſed of ſenſe. 


Hs he given the lye 


Decay of trety. 


as unfuit, as to make a judgment of the 
$ body, from the ſhade it caits in ſuch and 
Notes on the OA. 


In i” e 
0 he or oblique, or ſemicircle, ? 
3. [In A —_—— allet; you muſt challenge him. Sbabeſp. 
Derr VELY, . cale in nouns except the nominative, 


1 [from oblique. 
* realy; not Peres dels 


wert : : 
Vat it 8110 Nee it hath but twenty- three degrees, ſo 


igucly upon us, and as the ſun doth about 


n L' Efirange, Fable 5c. 
Monteigneur Strozzi has many curioſities, and is very | 


arttculty of the injunctions: not to direct prac- | 


taken in their own oblzque or imper fett 


Declining from the noon of day, 
The tan chliguely ſhoots his burning ray. 
2. Not in the immediate or direct meaning. 
His diſcourſe tends obl{zquely to the detracting from others, 
or the extolling of himſelf,  Addijon's Spectator, No 255, 
8 Cobliquits, Fr. fr 3 
OeLIQUITY. J. Looirguite, Fr. from oblique, ] 
1. Deviation from phylical rectitude; deviation from paral- 
lelitm or perpendicularity, | 
Which clle to leveral ſpheres thou muſt aſcribe, 
Mov'd contrary with thwart obltquities, Par. Left, 
2. Deviation from moral rectitude. | 
There is in rectitude, beauty; as contrariwiſe in oblj- 
quity, deformity, Hooker, b. i. &. 
Count Rhodophill cut out for government and hich at- 
fairs, and balancing all matters in the ſcales of his high 
underſtanding, hath rectified all ob/rquitzes. Hobel. 
For a rational creature to contorm himielf to the will of 
God in all things, carries in it a rational rectitude or good- 
nels; and to diſobey or oppole his will in any thing, imports 
a moral ob{;quity. South's Sermons, 
To OBLI'TERATE. v. a. {oblitero, ob and litera, Latin, ] 
1. Lo eſtace any thing written, | 
2. 'To wear out; to deſtroy; to efface. | 
Wars and defolations ob/iterate many ancient monu- 
ments. 
Let men confer themſelves as enſnared in chat unhappy 
contract, which has rendered them part of the devil's pot- 
ſellion, and contrive how they may chliterate that reproach, 
and ditentangle their mortgaged touls, Decay of Viety. 
Theſe fimple ideas, the underſtanding can no more retule 
to have, or alter, or blot them out, than a mirrour can re- 
tute, alter, or obliterate the images, Which the objects ſer 
before it produce. bY Locke. 


OBLITERA'TION, 2. /. [obliteratic, Latin. ] Effacement; ex- 


tinction. 


Contidering the caſualties of wars, tranſmigrations, eſpe- 


cially that of the general tlood, there might probably be an 
obliteration ot all thate monuments of antiquity that ages 
precedent at ſome time have yielded. Hale's Origin of Man. 
OLT viox. u. /. [oblivio, Latin.] 1 
1. Forgetfulnets; ceſſation ot remembrance, 
Water-drops have worn the ſtones of Troy, 
And blind eb/zvi0n {wallow'd cities up, | 
And mighty ttates charaCterlets are grate 
To dulty nothing. | 
Thou ſhouldit have heard many things of worthy me- 
mory, which now ſhall die in ob/1vzon, and thou return un- 
experienced to thy grave. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrexw, 
Knowiedes is made by obl:wzor, and to purchaſe a clear 


and warrantable body of truth, we mult forget and part with 


-much we know. 


| | Brown's Vulgar Errours, Pref. 
Can they imagine, that God has therefore forgot their 
ſins, becaule they are not willing to remember them? Or 


weill they meature his pardon by their own oblivion. South, 


Among our crimes 05/z2:9x may be let; 
But 'tis our king's perfection to forget. 
2. Amneity; general pardon of crimes im a ſtate. 


By the ©6&t of oblivion, all offences aguinit the crown, and 


all particular treſpaſſes between ſubject and tubject, were 
pardoned, remitted, and utterly extinguiſhed, Davies. 


OBLIVIOUS, adj. | obliwvinſus, Lavin, ] Cauting forgettulncts. | 


Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with tome {weet obl;zwious antidote | 
Cleanie the ſtuff'd boſom. 
1 Ihe Britiſn fouls 
 Exult to ſce the crouding ghoſts deſcend 
_Unnumber'd; well aveng d, they quit the cares 
Of mortal lite, and drink th' ob/xw10us lake. 
Oh born to lee what none can ſee awake! 
Behold the wonders of th' ob{zwvious lake. Pope's Dunciad. 
OBLO'NG. adj. [oblone, Fr. oblongus, Latin. | Longer than 
broad; the tame with a rectangle parallelogram, whole lides 
are uncqual. „ 5 Harris. 
Ihe beſt figure of a garden I eſteem an oblong upon a de- 
ſcent. | | 
Every particle, ſuppoſing them globular or not very ob- 
long, would be above nine million times their own length 
from any other particle. © Bentley's Sermons. 
OBLO'NGLY. adv. | from oblong.) In an oblong direction. 
The ſurface of the temperate climates is larger than it 
would have been, had the globe of our earth, or of the pla- 
nets, been either Ipherical, or oblongly pheroidical. Cheyne. 
OBLO'NGNESS. 7. /. {from oblong. The ſtate of being ob- 
long. IEA | | 
O'BLOQUY. n. J. [obloquor, Latin.} 
1. Ccntorious ſpeech; blame; flander ; reproach. - 


Reaſonable moderation hath freed us from being de- 


ſervedly ſubje& unto that bitter kind of obloquy, whereby 


as the church of Rome doth, under the colour of love to- 


wards thoſe things which be harmlets, maintain extremely 
molt hurtful corruptions ; ſo we peradventure might be up- 
braided, that under colour of hatred towards thole things 


that are corrupt, we are on the other fide as extreme, even 


againſt mott harmleſs ordinances. Hooker, b. iv. $14. 
Here new aſperſions, with new obloquzes, 


As td on old deferts; aniel's Civil War. 


Canſt thou with impious obloguy condemn. : 
The juit decree of God, pronounc'd and ſworn? Milton. 
Shall names that made your city the glory ot the earth, 
be mentioned with ob{5quy and detraction ? - Addiſon. 
Every age might 5 produce one or two true genius, 
if they were not ſunk under the cenſure and obloquy of plod- 
ding, ſervile, imitating pedants.  Swiſt, 
2. Caule of reproach; diſgrace. Not proper. | 
My chaitity's the jewel of our houle, 
Bequeathed down from many anceltors z 
Which were the greateſt % v i' th* world 
In me to lole. Shakeſpeare's All"s Well that Ends Well. 
OPMUTE'SCENCE. 2. /. [trom obnuteſco, Latin. ] Lols of 
ſpeech. : 
» A vehement fear often produceth cbmutcſcence. Brown, 
OBNO'XIOUS. 2. /. [obnoxius, Latin. ] 
1. Subject; ES i 
I propound a character of juſtice in a middle form, be- 
tween the ſpeculative diſcourſes of philoſophers, and the 
writings of Jawyers, which are tied and obnox1ous to their 
particular laws, | Bacon's Holy War. 


| 2. Liable to puniſhment. 


All are 6bnoxious, and this faulty land, 
Like fainting Heſter, does before you ſtand, 
Watching your ſceptre. ; aller. 
We krow ourſelves obnoxious to God's ſevere juſtice, and 
that he is a God of mercy, and hateth fin; and theretore 
that we might not have the leaſt ſuſpicion of his unwilling- 
neſs to forgive, he hath ſent his only begotten Son into the 
world, by his diſmal ſufferings and curſed death, to ex- 
piate our oftences. - Calama Sermons. 
Thy name, O Varus, if the kinder pow Is _ 
Preſerve our plains, and ſhield the Mantuan tow rs, | 
Obnoxious by Cremona's neighb'ring crime, 
The wings of ſwans, and ſtronger pinion'd rhyme 
Shall raiſe aloft, . c Dryden. 
3. Liable; expoſed. 5 8 es 
Long hoſtility had made their friendſhip weak in itſelf, 
and more obnoxtous to jealouſies and diſtruſts. Hazward, 


WEnty-third of January, 


Brown's Fulgar Errours, 


But what will not ambition and revenge 


Pepe. | 


Hale's Origin of Maxkind. | 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, ; 


Phillips. | 


Temple ss Mijcell. | 


Shakejp. Troilus and Creſiida. | 


} 


2, Living in the dar 


To OBSCURE. wv. a. [obſcuro, Latin.] 3 
1. Todarken; to make dark. f 


%. 


OBS 


Deſcend to? who aſpires, muſt down as low 


As high he foar'd ; obzoxious firit or laſt, 


To bateit things Milton' 5 Lof 
1 s Paradiſe Loft. 
To dews obnoxi 2 1 4 
icu 
ONO XIOUSN ESS. n./ (i 2 . 3 


Tk mr 1 [from obnoxious,] Subjectiou; lia- 
OBNO'X1OUSLY. adv. [from obnoxious. 

jection ; in the ſtate of one liable to puniſhment 
To O'BNUBILATE, wv. a. [ 0bnubils, 


obſcure. atin.] To cloud; to 
O'BOLE, n./. [ obolus, Latin.) In pharmacy, twelve grains, 


. Amjavorth, 
OBRE'PT1ON. #.f. [obreptio, Lat.] The a& of cr 4 ; 
To OBRO'GATE. v. 4. +. nag Lala. To 3 

trary law for the diſſolution of the former. 
OBSCENE. adj. [objcene, Fr. obſcœnus, Latin. ] 
1. Immodeſt; not agreeable to chaſtity of mind; cauſing lewd 


ideas. 
Milton. 


] In a ſtate of ſub- 


Chemos th' obſcene dread of Moab's ſons. 
Words that were once chatte, by trequent uſe grow ob- 
ſcene and uncleanly _ Walts's Logick 
2. Offeniive; diſpuiting, | | 4 
A girdle tou with greaſe binds his obſcene attire, Dryden. 
Home as they went, the ſad diſcourſe renew'd, | 
Of the relentleſs dame to death puriu'd, | 
And of the light ob/cene ſo lately view'd, 
. Inaulpicious ill omined, 
Care ſhuns thy walks, as at the chearful light | 
The groaning ghotts, and birds obſcene take flight. Drye. 


Lryden. 


It is the ſun's tate, like your's, to be diſpleaſing to owls - 


8 _ x — was cannot bear his luſtre. Pope. 
»CE NELY., &dv, (from chcene.] In an impure a . 
chaſte manner. 5 a : BOY” ans: yas 
8 wh. Is J. {ebſcenite, French; from obſcene. } 
en mpuriy of thought or language; un- 
Chaitity ; lewdneſs. : | 0 : en 
„ allerts plainly, that obſcenity has no place in 
T1 oe fal 1 PIC * Dryder.. 
noſe fables were tempered with the Italian leverity, and 


free trom any note of intamy or obſcenene/5, Dryden. 
3 nou art wickedly devout,” | | 
n Tiber ducking thrice by break of day, N 
1 o Wah th obſcemties of night away. Dryden. 
No pardon vile obſcenity ſhould find, SE 
Tho' wit and art conipire to move your mind, 


OBSCURA'TION, 2. /. [obſcuratio, Latin 
1. The act of darkening. ; ; : 


As to the tun and moon, their obſcuration or change of 


colour happens commonly before the eruption of a tiery 
mountain, „ ; Burnet. 

2. A ltate of being darkened, „ 

OBSCURE. adj. [obyjcur, Fr. obſcurus, Latin. ] 

1. Dark; unenlightencd; gloomy; hindering fight. 


 Wholo curieth his tather or mother, his lamp ſhall be put 
| | | - out in obſcure darkneſs. 5 | 
8 Dryden. 


Who thall tempt with wand'ring feet 
The dark unbottom'd infinite abyſs, 
And thro' the palpuble obſcure find out 
His uncouth way „5 


Ihe cure bird clamour'd the live- Ion night. Shakeſp. 


3. Not eahly intelligible; abſtruſe; ditficuſt. - 
I explain tome of the molt obſcure paſſages, and thoſe 


which are mott neceſſary to be underſtood, and this accord 
ing to the manner wherein he uſed to expreſs hanielf, Dryd. 


4. Not noted; not obſervable. 


ſe, that 


He fays, that he is an obſcure perſon; one, I ſup 
DA 8 tterbury. 


is in the dark. 


Sudden the thunder blackens all the ſkies, 
And the winds whiſtle, and the ſurges roll CNS, 
„Mountains on mountains, and obſcure the pole. Pape 
2. To make leſs vilible. 5 e 


They are all couched in a pit hard by Herne's oak, with 


obſcured lights; which at the very inſtant of Falſtaff's and 


our mecting, they will at once diſplay to the night, Shak. 


What mult I hold a candle to my ſnam ess 
They in themſelves, good ſooth, are too, too light. 
e tis an office of dilcovery, love, 
And I ſhould be obſcur'd. Sha 
Thinking by this retirement to ob/cure himſelf from God, 
he intringed the omniſciency and eſſential ubiquity of his 
Maker. Brown's Vulgar 1 
3. To make leſs intelligible. | 
By private conſent it hath been uſed in dangerous times 
to obſcure writing, and make it hard to be read by others not 
e with the intrigue. Holder. 
here is ſcarce any duty which has been fo obſcured by the 
writings of learned men, as this. Wake 
4. To make leis glorious, beautiful, or illuſtrious. 
Ihink'ſt thou, vain ſpirit, thy glories are the ſame, 
And ſeeſt not fin obſcures thy godlike frame? | 
I know thee now by thy ungratetul pride, 


That ſhows me what thy taded looks did hide. Dryden, 


OBSCU'RELY. adv. | trom obſcure. ] 
1. Not brightly ; not luminouſly, _ Ds Geng 
2. Out of tight; privately ; without notice; not conſpicuouſly, 


Such was the riſe of this prodigious fire, 
Which in mean buildings firſt obſcurely bred, 


From thence did ſoon to open ſtreets aſpire. Dryden. 
| There live retir'd, * | 


Content thyſelf to be obſcurely good. Addiſon's Cato. 
Let him go, purſued by filent wrath, _ Ok 

Meet unexpected daggers in his way, A 

And in ſome diſtant land obſcurely die. Irene. 


3. Not clearly; not plainly. 


OBSCURENESS, 3 t Re 
Oscar. Fn. fe Lobſcuritas, Lat. obſcurite, Fr.] 


1. Darkneſs; want of light. _ Sea : 

Io! a day of darknets and obſcurity, tribulation and an- 
guiſh, upon the earth, Efther, xi. 8. 
Should Cynthia quit thee, Venus, and each ſtar, 

It would not form one thought dark as mine are; 

I could lend them obſcureneſs now, and ſay, 

Out of myſelf there ſhould be no more day. 
2. Unnoticed ſtate; privacy. LS 

You are not tor obſcurity 5 ; 

But, like the ſun, mult cheer all human kind. Dryden. 
v. Darknels of meaning. 

Not to mention that obſcureneſs that attends prophetic rap- 


Donne, 


tures, there are divers things Knowable by the bare light of 


nature, which yet are ſo uneaſy to be ſatisfactorily under- 
ſtood by our imperfe& intellects, that let them be delivered 
in the cleareſt expreſſions, the notions themſelves will yet 
appear obſcure. Boyle on Colours. 
That this part of ſacred Scripture had dithculties in it 
many caules of obſcurity did 2 occur to me. Locke, 
What lies beyond our poſitive idea towards infinity, lies 
in obſcurity, and has the undeterminate confuſion of a nega- 
tive idea, wherein I know I do not comprehend all I would, 
it being too large for a finite capacity. ; e. 
OBSECRA'TION. n. ſ. Cob ſecratio, from obſecro, Latin. ] In- 
treaty; ſupplication. ; : 
That theſe were comprehended under the ſacra, is mani- 
feſt trom the old form of 12 Stilling fleet. 
| | 7 Oysr quits, 


proclaim a con- 


Pope, | 


re. XX. 20. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


keſp. Merchant of Venice. 


ours. 


n 
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On3F'QUIES. u. J. [obſequer, French. I know rot whether | 
this word be not anciently miſtaken for exequttes, Pxeguutery 
Latin: this word, however, is apparently derived from c | OBSERVANT. 1 / 


ſequin. ] | TE 
1. Funeral rites; funeral ſolemnities, 

There was Dorilaus valiantly requiting his friends help, 
ina great battle deprived of life, his e-/-grr125 being not more 


folemnized by the tears of his partakers, than the blood of That ttretch their duties nicely. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
his enemies. Sidney, b. ii. {| ORSTRVXTION. 2. /. {objervatto, from 04/010, Lit. 0bjer- 
Fair Juliet, that with angels doſt remain, vation, French. ] WT 25 
Accept this lateit favour at. my hand; 1. The act of-obierving, noting, or remarbing. 


That living honour'd thee, and being dead, 
With tun'ral ob/equzes adorn thy tomb. Shakeſp. 
Theſe tears are my ſweet Rutlands obſequies. Sha. 
I {pare the widows tears, their woetul cries, 
And howling at their huſbands obſequzess 
How Theicus at theſe fun'rals dic aililt, 
His body ſhall be royally interr*d, 
I will, mytclf, 


Be the chief mourner at his obſequzes. _ Dryden. 
Alas! poor Poll, my Indian talker dies, N 
Go birds and celebrate his οοu⁰ẽ-!. | Creech, 


« It is found im the tingular, perhaps more properly. 
Or tune a ſong ot victory to me, 8 
Or to thylelf, ting thine own 0b/equy, _ Crahhaw, 
Him Pi ſolemnly attend, | ; 
With lilent 06/744'y and funeral tram, 8 
Home to his facher's houſe. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
OBSE QUIOUS. adj. [trom of’, Latin.) 
1. Obedient; compliant; not rehſting. I 
Adore not ſo the riting ſon, chat you forget the father, who 
raiſed you to this height; nor be you fo ob/{quious to the ta- 
ther, that you give juſt cauſe to the ſon to fuſpect that you 
neglect him. Gs. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
At his command th' up-rooted hills retir'd Ef 
Each to his place; they heard his voice, and went 
| wk yan Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
follow'd her; ſhe what was honour knew, + 
And with 9%jeq:::7us majelty, approv'd ED 
wy pleaded reaton, M:iton's Paradiſe Loft, b. viii. | 
A genial cherithing heat acts ſo upon the fit and objequz- 
ou, matter, as to organize and faſhion it according to the 
cxigencies of its own nature. „ Boyle. 
His ſervants weepingg = 
Objequions to his orders, bear him hither, Addiſon's Cato. 
The vote of an aflembly, which we cannot reconcile to 
public good, has heen conceived in a private brain, afterwards 
tupported by an ob/equuons part). ; Swift. 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſecins to ſignify funereal; ſuch as the rites | 
ot funerals require. 8 | 1 | 
Your father loſt a father; 
That father his; and the ſurvivor bound 
In tilial obligation, for ſome term, | FL 
To do obſequrous forrow.. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
ORSE-QUIOUSLY. adv. [trom gbſequious. ] | 
1. Obediently ; with compliance. 
They rite, and with reſpectful awe, 


At the word givin, obſequiouſly withdraw. Dryden. 


We cannot reatonably expect, that any one ſhould reaily 
and o&/equz9ufly quit his own opinion, and embrace ours with 


a blind refignation. | | Locke. 
2. Ip Shaketpeare it ſignifies, with funeral rites ; with reve- 
rence for the dead, RE | 
Ila while obſequroufly lament © 
The untimely fallof virtuous Lancaſter. Shak. Rich. III. 
OBsSE'QUIOUSNESS. z. / [ trom obſequious. ] Obedience; com- 
pliance. 5 


They applied themſelves both to his intereſt and humour, | 2, 


with all the arts of flattery and obſequiouſneſs, the ſureſt and 
the readieſt ways to advance a man.  South"s Sermons. 
OBSE'RVABLE. adj. [from obſerwo, Lat.] Remarkable ; emi- 
nent ; ſuch as may deſerve notice, | 
They do bury their dead with obſervable ceremonies. 


Abbot. | 


Theſe proprieties affixed unto bodies from conſiderations 
deduced from eaſt, welt, or thole obſervable points of the 
ſphere, will not be juſtified from ſuch foundations. Brown. 
[ took a juſt account of every obſervable circumitance ot 
the carth, ſtone, metal, or other matter, from the turtace 
quite down to the bottom of the pit, and entered it caretully 
into 4 'ournal, Weodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
The great and more obſervable occations of exerciſing our 


courage, occur but ſeldom. | Rogers. | 
ORSERVABLY, adv. from obſervable.) In a manner worthy 


ot note. | | SES | | 
It is prodigious to have thunder in a clear 7 5 as is ob- 
ſervably recorded in ſome hiſtories. Brogun's Vlg. Errours. 
ORSERVAN CE. 2. / [obſervance, Fr. obſervo, Latin.] 
x. Reſpect; ceremonial reverence. 8 | 
| In the wood, a league without the town, 
Were. I did meet thee once with Helena, 


To do objervance on the morn of May, Shakeſpeare. 


Arcite left his bed, refolv'd to pay 

Odjervance to the month of merry May. Dryden. 

2. Religious rite, 5 . | 

Some repreſent to themſelves the whole of religion as con- 

_ tilting in a few eaſy obſervances, and never lay the leaſt re- 

ſtramt on the buſineſs or diverſions of this life. Rogers. 
4. Attentive practice. . 

Ule all th' obſervance of civility, 

Like one well ſtudied in a ſad oſtent 


To pleaſe his grandam. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


It the divine laws were propoſed to our ob/erwvarce, with 


no other motive than the advantages attending it, they would | 


be little more than an advice. Rogers, Sermon 1. 

4. Rule of practice, 5 | ELLE, 
There are other tri objerwancer; 8 

As, not to ſee a woman. S. Lowe's Labour Loft. 

5. Caretul obedience. 17 885 

Wei muſt attend our Creator in all thoſe ordinances which 

he has preſcribed to the objerwvance of his church. Rogers. 

(6. Obſervation; attention. =o 

There can be no oblervation or experience of greater cer- 

tainty, as to the increaſe of mankind, than the ſtrict and 

vigilant o&/erwvance of the calculations and regiſters of the 

bills of births and deaths. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

7. Obedient regard. . 

H ving had ſuch experience of his fidelity and obſervance 

abroad, he found himſelf engaged in honour to ſupport him 

95 Love rigid honeſty | | 

And ſtrict obſervance of impartial laws. Roſcommon. 

_OB3ERVANT. adj. [objervans, Latin.}] 3 

2. Attentive; diligent; watchful, | 

Theſe writers, which gave themſelves to follow and imi- 

tate others, were obſervant iectutors of thoſe maſters they 

adinired, Raleigh's Hiftery of the World. 

| Wandring from elime to elime objerwart itray'd, 

Their manners noted, and their ſtate ſurvey'd, Pope. 

2, Obedient; reſpecttul, | 


We are told how obſervant Alexander was of his maſter | 


Ariſtotle. Digby on the Soul, Dedication. 
3. Reſpectfully attentive, | 
She now ob/erwant of the parting ray, 

Eyes the calm ſun- ſet of thy various day. Pope. 


Wotton. 


2 


Theſe cannot 


In matters of 
advantage by m: 


the beit account 
away. 


for aſtronomical 
Another was 


ark. 
To OBSE RVE. v. a. Cobſer ver, Fr. objervo, Latin. ] 
1. Jo watch; to regard attentively. h 
Remember, that as thine eye obſerves others, ſo art thou 
1 by angels and by men. 7 Taylor. 
10 find by attention; to note. | 


It our idea of 


as well as theſe 
One may 6b/e 
of ſeveral other 


3. Lo regard or keep relig ioufly. 3 a | 
A night to be much ob/erwod unto the Lord, tor bringing 
them out of Egypt. "5 .: «© dd, e. 
4. Toobey; to tollow. SD, Sy | 
To OBSERVE. VD. 2. 

1. To be attentive. . TID 

| Ob/erving men may form many judgments by the rules of 
fimilitude and proportion, where cauſes and etf.&ts are not 


entirely the fam 


2. To make a remark. Fe: 85 | 


true proprietor, 


 O'BSERVER. 1. J. [from s e.] | | 
| 1. One who looks vigilanily un perions and things; cloſe re- 


mar Ker, 


He is a great 


There is à ki 


it; and therefo 


3. One who kee 


the preſence of 
ration whateve 
lemn obſerver, 


tully. 


Would men 
2. The firſt attac 


Obfulete VOTE 
are more found 


7 


OBSOLE 


Conſcienc 


One full of 


ditterent, 


that they may 
What more 

ot a midwite. 
OBSTE'TRICK. 


There all 


Chulting rat 


4. NIeanly dutitul; tubmillive. 


| 


How could the moſt baſe men attain to honour but Hy | 
ſuch an 65jervant fiaviſh courle. Kaleig b. 


ſyllable in Shakeipeare.] A flaviſh attendant. Not in ule. 
Theſe kind of knaves in this planes, 
Harbour more craft and more corrupter ends, 
Then twenty ſilky ducking objer wants 


the rules by which mc2 take their firſt appreienſions and 
obſervations of things; as the being of the rule mutt be fe- 
tore its application to the thing directed by It, S % Ser. 

The rules of our practice dre taken from the condudt or 
ſuch perſons as fall within our cbſervalion. Rogers. 
And with what gifts the mourning dames diſmiſt. Dryd. | 2. Notion gained by oblerving; note; remm E; animadverhon. 


of the events attending it. -.. Watts's Logick«; 
OBSERVA'TOR. 2. /. {oljervatour, Fr. from objervuo, Lat. 

One that obierves; a emnarker. . 
The obſerwatyr of the bills of mortality, hath given us 


She may be handſome, yet be chaſte, you fay.— 
Good 65jervator, not ſo faſt away, 5 Dryden. 
OBSERVATORY. 2. / {opbſervatoire, French. ] A place built 


in ourtelves, of repeating without end our own ideas, it may 
be demanded why we do not attribute infinity to other ideas, 


Wherever I have found her notes to be wholly another's, - 
which is the cale in fome linndieds, I have barely quoted the 


Quite thro” the deeds of men. Sale. Julius Coſar. 


'That to th' objer-ver doth thy hiſtory 

Fully untold. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Menſure. 
Careful obſervers may foretel the hour, „ 

By ture prognoſtics, when to dread a ſhow'r. Sxvift. 
One who looks on; the beholder. | | 
It a flowpac'ditar had ſtol'n away, 

From the 0b/erver's marking, he might ſtay | 

Three hundred years to ſec't again. Donne. 

Company, he thinks, lefiens the ſhame of vice, by ſharing 
| re, it he cannot wholly avoid the eye of tlie 
obſerver, he hopes to diſtract it at leait by a multiplicity of 


ps any law, or cuſtom, or practice. 
Many nations are ſuperſtitious, and diligent ob/erwers of 

old cuſtoms, which they receive by continua! tradition from 

their parents, by recording of their bards and chronicles. 


The king after the victory, as one that had been bred un- 
der a devout mother, and was in his nature a great ob/erwer |. 
of religious forms, cauſed Te Deum to be fulemnly ſunggn 


He was fo {tr 


Himlelf often read utetul diſcourſes to bis ſervants on the 
Lord's day, of which he was always a very firi& and ſo- 


OBSE RVINGLY. adv, {from ober. Attentively; care- 
There is ſome ſoul of coodne!s in things evil, 


OnsE'SSION. 2. 
1. The act of beſicging. 


OBSIDIONAL, adj. Lili, Lat.] Belonging to a ſiege. 


OBSOLETE. a}. [ obſoletus, Lat.] Worn ou: of uic ;, dit- 


uſed ; untathionable. 


What if there be an old dormant ttatute or two againtt 
him, are they not now e6/olete ? | n 
TEN ESS. 2. f. [trom ehſelete.] State of being woin 
out of ule; unfaſhionablenes. 

OBSTACLE. 3 [obflacle, Fr. obſtaculum, Lat.] Something 
oppoled ; hindrance; obſ{truftion. | 


That mutinies in a man's bolom ; it fills 


If all obfacles were cut away, 
And that my path were even to the crown, 
As the ripe1everence and due of birth. Shak, Rich. III. 
_ Diſparity in age ſeems a greater oe to an intimate 
friendſhip than incquality of fortune. For the humours, bu- 
ſineis, and diverſions, of young and old, are generally very 


Some conjectures about the formation of fand-tione, the 
origin of mountains and iſlands, 1 am obliged to look into, 


voyages, than winds and ſtorms. | 2 
OBSTETRICA'TION. 2. f. { trom 2bſtetricor, Lat.] The oihce 


adj. [from obftetrix, Lat.] Midwifiſh ; befit- 


ting a midwife; doing the midwife's office. 


| men to deſperate cb/tinacy, than to apply moderate remedies. 


ons 


(This word has the accent on the nut 


be 1:tuled by ebſervation, becauſe they are 


human prudence, we ſhall find the greatelt 
king wite ob/erValicus on our conduct, ant | 


vi the number that late plagues have twept 
: * 
Hales Origin of Maikind, 


obtervations. | ; 15 
found near the obſerwvetory in Greenwich 
| Mcd wandt on Foils, 


infinity be got from the power we obſerve 


of {pace and duration. Locke. 
ve them diſcourſe and reaſhn pretty well, 
things beiore they can tell twenty, Locke. 


e. Watts's Logic. 


vithout obãerwing upon it. Pope's Letters, 


« 
855 
He reads much; 
ohſer den; and he looks 
„ Angelos, 
nl of character in thy life, 


Sou Sermons. 


Spenſer on Ireland, 


the whole army vpen the . Bacon. 
ict an 0bſerIer of his wore 
r could make him break it. | Prior, 


Atterbury's Sermons. 


objoraingly dlittil it out. Sale. Henry V. 
ſ. /e, Latin.] 5 


8 


k of Satan, antecedent to poſſeſſion. 


D 


e . 
ing, or more ſignificant than thoſe in practice. 


nr Aa. =. j Fo * 2 * 
OS LINA LE. ad. LeHHiuatis, Lat.] Stubbo Lean. 


— — — 


Ef : . JL. 4* iy n „ F 4 8 
e 0e, HEZE neav W=TOW iS. Ito IAA. 


2. To oppole; to retard. 


„that no conſide- | 


is may he laudably revived, when either they | 


Mott writers uſe their words looſely and whoo.! | 
do not make plain and clear deduRtions of wor n, and 
another, which were not difficult to do, did they r 


convenient to ſuclter their ignorance, or obflinae) OR 
objcurity of ten terms. | pes e 
W nat crops ot wit and honeſty appear, Kee, 


From Ipicen, rom Hina, hate or fear. Po, Fe 
IN 5 COntuy as 


1 nee ts. 1 1 7:44 111 910 6 
cous; xc in rciolution. Ahlolutcly uled, it has an i 
1 


leni; but rclatiscly, it is neutral, 
Ihe queen is objrzzate, 
. U 5 * 
ee to 1 Vines, he t accuie it, and 
idainſul to be try'd by't. Saleſp. E 
e Heury 
97 Vield, JP VIII. 
F.xcopt you man with ebL.uate repule | 
10 flay your tov reigns. | A EDS 
I have known great cures done by 5bftingz e Vert. 
> n dient 27 ſtindte reiolui ng 
dinbing no wine. 3 
Her father did not fail to find | 85 
In all ſhe fpoke, the greatnels of her mind 
| Nat thought llc was not o2/tinate to dle, 
No deed the death ſhe piomis'd was th nigh. Dr-4, 
Loox on Simo's mate; © - GE as 
* - N > Bb 5 
No aſs ſo meck, no ats fo in Pope. Pig . 
* rere » 7 / 2 He, Et:ft, I} 
O'BSTINATELY, &4v. [from eoftinaie.) St | 2 
fliexibly ; with unihaken determination. 
Pembroke abborred the war as obiinately, as he 

5 8 „ as he loved 
hunting and hawking. f : 

* Greek made hanfelt their prey, 

T” impulc on their belief, and Tres betray; | 
Ti d on his ahm and o,¾⅛. bent 
Jo dic undaunted, or to cireumvent, 

Inflexible to ill, and c6,7rately uit. 

My ipoute maintains ber royal tru, 
Tho tempted, chatte, aud % init, Pos 
O'BSTINATENESS. 2. J. [from ce. 
OBSTIPA TION. x. /. Lfrom objtipo, Lat.] 

ping up any paflage. 
OBSTREPEROUS. adj. [cbflreperus, Lat.] Loud; 


1 ö 
uon wy 5 la- 


Dy den. 

| Al. lion. 

. Tode. 
§tupbornneis. 

The get ot ityp. 


rous; noily; turbulent; vociterous. 
Thele coftriperous ſcepticks are the bane of divin 
are {o Full of tae f{pirit of contradiction, that they raiſe dalle 
new dijputes, mo Homwel's Focal For. 
Theſe obreferous villains ſhout, and ku» got tor 4 0 
they make a note. 4 
The players d) not only connive at his /e ay. 
tak Inv but repair at their own. colt whatever bans 

\ 8 


clamo. 
ity, Wi19 


e 20 s ny 5 ? O., 5 oy 
_cumorouliy 5 nothly... ©. 
OB<FREPEROU N ESS. x. . {from creper cus.) Loudne!s; 
clamour; noe ; turbulence. | 
OBSTKICTION. 2. J. [irc cu,, Lat.] Obligation 
bond. | 
He hath full right © exempt 

Whom ſo it plcates him by choice, 
From national 9b/tric7i1n, | Aultor's Azores, 
To OBS FRUCT. v. a. {obfirus, Lat.) FI © 
1. To hinder; to be-1n the way of; 0 bioek up; to bar. 
Wt | Hz them beholding, fron 

| Comes down to fee their city, eie the tow'r 


— 
370 152 
be; 41 770 
. « 


Far people are moſt tubjed to weonkiiets 1 tevers, hows 


the fat, melted by the teveriih heat, cut, the mall cn. 
nals. | Arbutbugt en duimertt. 


OBSTRUCTER. 2. /. [from c ruct.] One that hinders or 
OPPULICS. 


OBSTRUCTION, 2. ſ. {chfrufio, Lat. obflrudiicu, French, 


: from obſiracdt.} © - 

1. Hindrance; difficulty, 

| Sure Gull by theſe diſcoveries did deſign, 
That his ciear light through all the work {ould ſhine; 
But the eb//ru&#1on from that diſcord ſprings, 

The prince of darkneſs makes 'twixt Chiittian kings, 
„ 5 | Data. 
2, Obſtacle; impediment ; that which hinders. 


1 fering in votes, and debating matters with 1ea:or and c.n- 

dour, mult be takenaway.” - * Kling Charts, 
Im his winter quarters the king expected to most wit. al 
the ob/tructious and difficulties his enraged enemics cout uy 
in his way. ONE Clarendon, b. viii. 
Whenever a popular aſſembly free from ob/ratt:ons, an 


1 7 Py 2 YA, 


. Ae ; r er Min: 
A &neagel clod. Shakcearc's Meoſure for Meare. 
l < #7 + * N 2 . 4 „„ wb +4 49 . 
OBS1kU CTIVE.. adj. [obfiraciit, French, tom c. 
Hindering; cauting impediment. 

% ou xi £ 1 Þ 1 Ct 2 4 6 q I's „rede er · 

Having thus feparated this doctrine. ot God s Ie: 0 

= k * Pp , . 8 & 45 \ a4 WW 184 
mining all events from three ot! er things contounded “ 


Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 


9 


e is a bluſhing thame-tac'd ſpirit, 


obRlacles. - Shake peare's Richard III. 


Collier 6a Friendſhip. 


not remain as es to the lefs thiltnl, 
| Wood=vord's Natural Hiſicry. 
natural and uſual e to thole who take 


the learn'd ſhall at the labour ſtand, 


And Douglas lend his ſoft ob/etrick hand, Dunciad, b. iv. | 
O'BSTINACY. 7. I. [obflination, Fr. obſtinatio, Lat. from ob- 
ſtinate.] Stubbornneſs; contumacy ; pertinacy ; perſiſtency. 


her to uſe all extremities, which might drive 


King Charles. 


it, it-willnow be diſcernible bew ro&'ous and HH“, 
doctrine is te tue ſuperſtructing a). good Nt. Herr 
OBSTRUCTIVE. z. . Impediment; obitacte. TEE 
The ſecond objiructive is that of the fiduciary, tt {at 
is the onjv inftrument of bis ſultitication, and excludes ges 
works from contributing any thing toward it, Hanne 
O'BSTRUENT, adj, [0b/irucn, Latin.) Ilindering; vet 
ing up. e 
5 n.ſ. [ob/lupetacto, Latin. ] I be r 
inducing ſtupidity, or inter ity tion of the ments) feels. 
OKESTUPLFA'CTIVE. ad}, | from cb/iupe/uclsy dl. } 
ructing the mental powers; ſtupetying, 19. 
The force of it is ob/{u/b4 fu Five, and no other. - 
To OBTAIN. v. a. [CH, Fr. obtincs, Lat.] 
1. To gain; to acquire; to Procute. | 
May be that I mav cu, childien by her. 
We have obtamed un inheritance. = 
Whatever once is denied them, they are 3 Fo 
obtain by crying. Locbe N ee 
The juices of the leaves are obi by expres ons. 
is the nutritious juice rendered 1omewhat woe lesen, 


— 


- 
j 


; Gen. ͥ vl. 1. 
Es. 1. 11. 
(t o 


on, un 


Arbutkuc? cn Aale, g 
, : nan or excited KF" 

2. To impetrate; to gain by the conceluvll or 6: 
neis of another. to obtain che 


In tuch our prayers cannot ſerve us er 5. v. $ ab: 

thing we detire. Hes 4, holy Place, 

By his own blood he entered in once te . ix. 12. 

having ebtained eternal redemption tor 85. } crafty ty- 

It they could not be obto:ned of the proud — conditions. 

. i pon 4642 7 

rant, then to conclude peace v pr Fr tary of fte Turks: 

Some pray tor riches, riches t2ey brain 1 . 550. 

But watch'd by robbers for their wealth ped” c 
The concluſion of the ſtory L forhores Pon 


obtain from myſuf to ſhew Abſalom unt 7. 


Clare ndon, ö. l. 


L rider, | 


OBTREPEROUSLY. adv. [from objireperaus.] Loudly; - 


a\ 3 


All obfiric&4:1935 in parliament, that is, all freedom in dig. 


9 wm. wv 


0 'B Y- | e 1 0 Ce 


To the evil turn Oo A'SIONALLY., adj. {from occ 


IN. V. A. 2 f 
- OTA 15 . 1 * 121 : | : a honol, Ac "RN Fi 
My 9507949 breaft ; arming to,overcome eidental exigence; incidentally. Norol.] Accoiding to in- 


Jo coutinue in uſe. 


„The Theodoſian Code, ſeveral hundred years afier Juſti- | By ſuttermg, and earn ret from labour won, Milton. Authority and Reaſon on her wait 
man's time, did oh- in tne weltern parts of Europe. Bak. 2. Open z expoted. 2 | As one intended firſt, not after mach ; 
T be eftabliſhed. | Whether tuch room in nature unpolielt Occafunally. Mi on? "Þ * = 
| * Gut unpious ule no longer ſhall ch, | Only 7) thine, yet ſcarce to contribute I have endeavoured to eee n viii. 
Brothers no more; by brothers, ſhall be ſtain. Dryden. Each orb a giimple of hgh, convey'd ſo far of the proofs whereon they depend — ie aller uons lome 
f The htuation of the tun ang earth, which the thecriſt iup- Down to this habitable, which returns 87 ſeveral of the more important 8 occofionally tcatter 
7 les, 18 10 tar from being preterable to this which at pre- Light back to them, is obw2cus to dilpute. Milton. work. Won 3 e the 
bent tag, chat this hath whnitely the advantage of it, | 3. Eatly diſcovered; plain; evident; eauly found. OCCA'SIONER. 7./. [from occa/ion 1 On ien. 
; as 5 Woodward: fo Why was the tight | promotes by detign or accident nnen 
The general laws of finidity, elaſticity, and gravity, ob- 1 ſuch a tender ball as th eye conhn'd, EE She with true lainentations Wack known to the world. tk 
tan in animal and inanimate tubes. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. So cbwi6us, and 10 caſy to be quench " © NE Milton. her new greatneſs did no way comfort her in be ran 
' i To prevail 3 to luccced. | | | | Fntertain'd with ſolitude, | © brother's tots, whom ſhe ſtudied all means boflibl ps of lier 
There is due from the judge to the advocate, ſome com- Where obvious duty ere while appear'd unſought. Milton. | upon every one of the occa/ioners. 8500 ON 
mendation where caufes are tar pleaded j cipecialy towards _ They are luch lights as are only coV22UF 10 every man of Some men will load me as it I were a wilful at cite 
25 e e which o νE,—/kl not. Bacon. ſente, who loves poetry, and underitands it Orale nnn, GL Wiltu and retolved 
@ ne ne WAte J og BE Yr ts © A 2 ns it. i ryaen, Neuer of my own and my ſubjedts miſeries. X. Chartes 
1 OeraINA BLE. 4. (trom otain.] To be procured. mn apt to think many words ditticulit or obſcure, which In catea man dig a pit and leave it open, whereby ; 5 
Spirits which come over in dittulations, miſcible with wa-] are 99.945 to icholars, S$=vijt. | peneth his neighbour's bealt to fall th be 4 i Vid hap- 
ter, and wholly combuitible, are obtainable trom plants by | 1 hete lentiments, whether they be impreſſed on the toul, | owner of the put is to make it good i 2s mack is n 5 
drevious fermentation. BY Arbuthnot o Aliments. | Or arie as 6542945 reflections of our reuton, I call natural, |  occa/cner ot that loſs to his neighbour. Sanderk g 
= O5TATNER» a. J. [from ,.] Ile K ho obtains. becauie they have been found in all ages. Rogers, | OCCECA TION, 1. /. [occecatio, from veces. Taten 01/98, 
26 © OgTEMPERATE. V. a. | vHIeMmperer, Fr. 00:empero, Lat.] All the grcat lines of vur duty are clear and obvicus; the] act ot blinding or making blind. x 3 
Toobey. . OR Di. extent of it underſtood, the obligation acknowledged, and 'Thote places ſpeak ot obduration and occecation { if 
7 Or END. T. 4. [5btendo, Lutin.] the wildom ot complying with 1t treely contelled. Rogers. | the blindnets that is in the minds, and hardneſs chat in i 
1. To oppote; to hold out in oppofttoh. = On 1OUSLY av. {trom ions.) Evidently apparentiy, | _ the hearts ot wicked men, were from God. Sander) * 
\ To pretend; to otfer as the reuſon of any thing. All purely Kentical propohtions 66429uflyand at tirit bluſh, OCCIDENT. 2. /. [from occidens, Latin. 1 The weſt e 
Thou dot with lyes the throne invade, contain no inttruetion. Locke, | The envious clouds are b nn 8 5 
Obteuling Heav'n for whate'er ills befal. Dryden. O'BVIOUSNESS. 2. /. from obw1ous.] State of being evident To dim his glory, and to Rain the tract 
057 fXEBRA'TION, 1. J. [0b and tencbre, Latin. ark- | or apparent. | : 6 Ot his bright patlage to the occident, Shad. Rich. II. 
nls; the Rate of beilig darkened; the act of darkening; | Slight experiments are more eahly and cheaply tried; II OCCIDENTAL.. aj. {occidentalis, Latin ) Weiter e 
clouinels. 3 85 3 thought their eaſineſs or obv7oufnefs fitter to rechmmend than Ere twice in murk and occidental damp quan 
In every megrim.or vertigo, there 1s an obtenebration ſoined Qepreciate them. | x 5 Lee.  Moilt Heſperus hath quench'd his ſleepy lam Shak 
with a femblance of turning round. Bacon g Nat. Hejtcry. To OBU'MBRATE. v. a. [obumbro, Lat.] To ſhade; to cloud. It the had not been drained, ſhe might have by Ih &fþ. | 
OgTENSION. 2. /. {from obtend.] I he act ot obtending. f The rays of royal mu eity reverberaied to ſtrongly upon laces with occid-ntal gold and ih er. n ol 
J OBTE ST, V. 4. [ coicjlor, Latin. To beieech; to ſup-- Villerio, dilpelled all thoie clouds which did hang over and Fat and welt have been the obvious conce tions of phi. 
plicate. 25 I obumorate him. 5 | Hoxvel's I ge Forejt;  lotophers, magnitying the condition of India  bove-th You | 
Suppliants demand N [OR MBRA TION. 7. F {trom obumbro, Lat.] The act of | ting and occiental climates. Drcaun' Vulgar K tap 
A truce, with olive branches-in their hand | - darkening of clouding. g. | Occipuous. ad. [ octidens, Latin. Welter” F ETTOUrS, 
Obteſt his clemency, and from the plain . OCCASION. 2. /. [ occaſion, Fr. oecafio, Lut. ] OCCIPITAL. gc), [ ecerprtalis, Latin. ] Placed bs the hinder [ 
Beg cave to draw the bodies of their lain. Dryden. | 1. Occurrence catualty z mncoadent, part of the head. an: J 
Os TTSTa TOR. 2. /. Lobteſtatio, Lat. trom obteſt.] Suppli Ihe laws of Chrilt we ind rather mentioned by eccafor; OCCIPUT. .. (Latin. The hinder part of the head, ö 
daon; entrenty. FEA : | in the writipgsot the apotles, than any folemn thing dircetly | His broad-brim'd hat pets * 1 
O87TRECTA TION. . /. {obtredto, Latin.] Slander; detrac- | Written tocomprehend them in legal lort, Hecker. | Hangs ver his occiput molt quaintly | 
ton; calumny. . | 2. Opportunity; convenience. | | To make the Knave appear more fant] . Butl oy 
$03 TRUDE. v. a. [obtrudo, Latin.) To thruſt into any _ Unweeting, and unware of ſuch miſhap | Occr'sION. 2. J from occi/io, Latin. The act of killin 5 
place or itatc by torce or impotture z to offer with unreaton- -þ She brought to milchiet through occaſion, | | to Occ LU DE. v. a. [occludo, Latin, } To ſhnt up. 1 
able unportunit y. 3 Where this fame wicked viiiam did me light upon. "They take it up, and roll it upon the earths, w deren oc 
leis their torment, that the thing they ſhun doth follow 5 | | Fairy Nuten. cluding the pores they conſerve the natural Ham W 0 
them; truth, as it were, even obtrualiumittelf into their know- | That woman that cannot make her fault her hutband's oc - prevent corruption. e | 7 13 
ble, and not permitting theim to be 40 ignorant as they cHſion, let her never nurſe her child hertelt, tor the will hiced OCCLU'SE.. adj. Loccluſus, Latin.] Shutup; cloſed. 8 
i = Hooker, b. v. SF 2. it like a fool. | Shakejpeare's As You [ike It. The appulle is either plenary and ache fo asto | reclude 
ation Tice: may. be as great a vanity in retiring and with- HgHecauſe ot the money returned in our lacks are we biought all paſlages of breath or voice through the Ae elle 
| | Caving men's CONcenrs from the world, as in brig | In, that he may ce 6ccajcty, tall upon us, and take us tor partial and previous, fo as to give them ſome paſſages out of 
wem. 5 „Bacon. bondmen. OS. ; Cen. xliii. 18. | the mouth, Holiler's Elements Speech. 
| dome things are eai:ly granted; the reſt ought not to be Ulle not liberty for an occafon, Cal. v. 13. OCCLUSION, 2. /. [from occluſic, Latin. ] The act᷑ ot . . 
0e. bt ud Upon me with the point of the Word. K. Char. Let me not let pais V . | ung up, | | | 
ri Who can abide, that againit their own doctors hx WH Occaſion which now ſiniles. Milton's Paradiſe Left, b. ix. OCC T. adj. [( occulle, Fr. occultus, Lat.] Secret; hidden; 
lr. books {hould; by their fatherhoods of Trent, ba under pin | I'ii laxe th 9ccaſton Which he gives to bring | unknown; undifcoverable.. 2 e 2 
| da cue, imperiouſiy 56taded upon Gud and his church Him t0 his death. . „ d | 
tary Ng 1 Bail. }-- © With a mand as great as theirs he came | | Do not itſelf unkennel in one ſpeech, „ | 
if Er Wh mmouldſt thou then o, this diligence To tid at home 6ccajten tor his fame, | I II is adunuedghoit that we have ſeen. Shakeſhd. Hamlet 
Docs In vain, where no acceptance it can indꝰꝰ . ier.“ Where dark contulions did the nations hide. Waller, | An artilt will play a leſſon on an inttrument without mind- 
Hall £2: Whatever. was not by them thought neceſſary, mut not From this admonition they took only occajion to redouble | ing a {troke; and our tongues will run diviſiens in a tune 
ments. by us be obtruded on, er forced into that catalogue. Hamm. their fault, and to fivepagat:i), Ie South, not miſling a note, even when our thoughts are totaly en- 
A caule of common error is the credulity of enz that is, | Tis one has occapion of oblerving more than once in te- | gaged eliewhere : which effects are to be attributed to ſome 
ders or au ealy allent to what is obiruded, or believing at firit eur veral fragments of antiquity, that are till to be teen m Rome, |  lecret act of the foul, which to us is utterly occult, and with- 
what is delivered by others. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | _ EP 9 185 Addiſon en Italy.] out the ken ot our intellects. Glanwville's Scepfis, c. iv. 
French, | The objects of our ſenſes obtrude their particular ideas] 3. Accidental cauſe. . | Le _ Theſe inttintts we call occult qualities; which 1s i one. 
2 upon our minds, whether we will or no; and the operations] Have you ever heard what was the occaſion and firſt be-. with laying that we do not underſtand how they work. I. ER. Gs 
& our minds will not let us be without ſome obicure no-] ginning of this cuttom ? _- Spenjer on Ireland. 1 hele are manifeſt qualities, and their cauſes only are oc 
vans of them. >.<. | | | „„ Locke. Ihe fair tor whom they {trove, DS, cult. And the Ariſtotelians gave the name of occult qualities 
ſnine; Whether thy great forefathers came Nor thought, when the beheld the fight from far, not to manitelt qualities, but to ſuch qualities only as they 
Frem realms that bear Vetputio's name z | Her beauty was th' occ4Jion of the war. Dryden. ſuppoſed to he hid in bodies, and to be the unknown cautes - 
kings For ſo conjectures would cbtrude, | 4. Realon not cogent, but opportune, DE Oe: | ot manitelt eftects. Neawton's Opticks. 
Dent aat. And from thy painted ſkin conclude. Sabiſt Your own buunels calls on you,  P OCCULTA'TION. 2. J. [occultatio, Latin.) | 
027kuDiR. x. /. [from cbtrude.) One that obtrudes. And you embrace th” occafionto depart. _ Shakeſpeare. In attrononiy, is the time that a ſtar or planet is hid from 
n in dif- Tucy will do juſtice to the inventors or publiſhers of the Concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and upon occa- | our light, when eclipſed by interpoſition of the body of the 
and con- ti: experiments, as well as upon the obtruders of falſe ones. fon revived by the mind, it takes notice of them as of a for- moon, or {ome other planet between it and us. Harris. 
Charts; | | Bode. mer impreſſion. | . Locke. | OCCU'LTNESS, n. J. From occult.] Secretneſs; ſtate of be- 
t Wirt al Ourav'sion, 2. /. {from abt u, Lat.] The act of ob- | 5. Incidental need; caſual exig enge. ing hid. | | e | 
could ading. Mn | Never maller had O'CCUPANCY. 2. ſ. [from occupans, Latin. ] The act of tak- 
u, O. vin. Nv man can think it other than the badge and method of | A page fo kind, o dutcous, diligent, FE: ing poſſeſſion, Fond | 
/:ns, and "ry, by tavage rudeneſs and importunate chien, of So tender over his occaſions. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | Ot moveables, ſome are things natural; others, things ar- 
ance will Wlence, to have the miſt of his errour and paſſion diipelled, | _ Anthony will ute his affection whete it is: tificial. Property in the firſt is gained by occupancy, in the 
nongl,! | | | King Charles, He married but his occa/ien here. Shakeſpeare. | latter by improvement. Warburton on Literary Property. 
ont effects Orr ave, adj. {from 9birude.] Inclined to force one's My occaſions have found time to uſe them toward a ſup- O'CCUPANT. u. /. [occupans, Latin.) He that takes poſleſ- 
e. Holt. es or any thing elie, upon others. ply of money. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. ſion of __ thing. | „ | 
Eg: Net obvious, not tr v, but retir'd | They who are deſirous of a name in painting, ſhould read Ot beaſts and birds the property paſleth with the poſſeſſion, 
ody, 1035 The more detirable. Miiton g Paradiſe J. aſt, h. viii. with diligence, and make their obſervations of tuch things | and goeth to the occupant ; but ot civil people not ſo. Bacon. 
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VBTU'ND. d. 4. [ootundo, Lat.] To biwit;z to dull; to as they find for their purpoſe, and of which they may have To O'CCUPATE. v. a. [occups, Latin.] To poſſeſs; to hold; 
Wh z to deaden. | | „ber eee Dryden s Dufreſnoy. to take up. 1 | 


4 
he ave» 


o 


Ding. \ Aricen countermands letting blood in cholerick bodies, dyllogiſm is made uſe of on occaſion to diſcover a tallacy Drunken men are taken with a plain deſtitution in volun- 
1togetlel. *2ule_he eſteems the blood a bridle of gall, 99tnding its | hid in a rhetorical flouriſh. locke. tary motion; tor that the ſpirits of the wine oppreſs the ſpi- 
any and fiercenets. Hardy on Conjumpticns, The ancient canons were very well fitted for the occa/ons | Fits animal, and occupate part of the place where 1 are, 
a Tiox. z. f, {from obtæratus, Lat.] Ihe act of of the church in its purer ages. Baker on Learning. | and io make them weak to move. Bacon s Natural ory. | 
2 „ us up any thing with ſomething ſmeared over it. God hath put us into an im perfect ſtate, where we have OCccuPaA'TION. A. J. from occupation, Fr, occupatic, Lat.] 
g Meaſure. *\C9SGULAR, adj, [from ob and angle.] Having | perpetual occaſion of each other 5 athitance. Savift. | 1. The act of taking poſſeſſion. N | 
| obftrud.) 0. „eser than right angles.“ „ I A prudent chief not always mutt diſplay | Spain hath enlarged the bounds of its crown within this laſt 
1 0 _ adj, [obtuſus, Latin. ] | | His pow'rs in equal ranks, and fair array, | ſiæſcore years, much more than the Ottomans : I ſpeak not 
's predetet- „ bomeck; not acute. | But with th' ecca/icn and the place comply, 5 ot matches or unions, but of arms, occupations, invaſions. 
undcd Wien „ Ke guck z dull; ſtupid. | Conceal his force, nay, ſeem ſometimes to fly. Phe. | ä 5 I Bacon. 
rute tis 3 1 hy ſenſes then 6 2 To OCCA'SION. v. a. Leccaſionner, Fr. trom the noun, | 2; Employment; buſineſs, : 55 8 
Hund. ite, all rake of picatures mutt forego. Paradiſe Loſt. | 1. Lo cauſe catually. | Hauch were the diltreſles of the then infant world; ſo in- 


W ho can tind it reaſonable that the ſoul ſhould, in its re- ce{lant their occupations about proviſion for food, that there 


, 3 At } 1. 2 N . ; 
TON 0 il; obtcure:; as, an obtuſe found. 
v, that ta 


kr r. adv. [trom obtuſe. tirement, during lleep, never light on any ot thoſe ideas it was little leiſure to commit any thing to writing. Woodw. 


cludes gcc R „deut a point. borrowed not from ſenſation, prelerve the memory of no In your molt buly occupations, when you are never ſo much 
flamme d. 0. Kupiclly. 5 | ideas but ſuch, which being occaſioned from the body, muit | taken up with other affairs, yet now and then ſend up an 
ing; Block (. nkss. 2. /. [from 9biuſe.] Bluntneſs; dulneſs. needs be leſs natural to a ſpirit? n | Locke. | ejaculation to the God of your ſalvation. ale. 
„ 1 . MIN, n. J. [trom 9btu/e. } | 5 The god Pialmitt condems the fooliſh thoughts, which a | 3. Trade; calling; vocation. ._ | a | 
The ach ot „ act or gulling. 5 reFection on the prolperous [tate of his affairs had ſome— The red peſtilence ſtrike all trades in Rome, 
| pow21>: 4 037 eat zeing dulled. wy OE Ot times occaſioned in him. ; Atterbury. And occupations periſh.  _ Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
EN Gras be of the fentcs, internal and external. Harvey. 2. To cauté; to produce. i | He was of the ſame craft with them, and wrought, for by 
1 Spree os wn 2 J. (vente, Lat.] Something happening I doubt not, whether the great increaſe of that diſeate may their occupation yp Sea tent-makers, Atts, xviii. 3. 
5 Des "Shan anti and 1c ularty, but upcertaiuly z incideutur | rot have been occafioned by the cuſtom of much wine in- | O'CCUPIER. n. J. [from occupy. ] _ g 
E | | tro luced into our common tables. Temple. | 1. A 3 one who takes into his poſſeſſion. | 
: K _ the country groves more rich and better inhabited, By its ttyptic quality it affects the nerves, very often e- 1 the title ot occupiers be good ma land uripcopled, why 
Gen. xe. b. Nen and other obwentions, vill allo he more augmented caſing tremors. Arbuthnot on Aluments. ſhould it be bad accounted in a country people over thinly? 
Eps. l. : . 0 J. G , ned, _ Spenſer on Ireland. | 3. Jo infſuence. | | Raleigh's Eſſays. | 
tally Pi. . 4. [obwerts, Lat.] To wrn towards. If weenquirewhat it is that occafonsmen to make ſeveral | 2. One-who follows any employment. —— 
Fc 1 rant with awiron rod ttirred the kindled part of | combinations of ſimple ideas into diſtinct modes, and ne- I'hy merchandiſe and the occupiers of th merchandiſe, 
eſtion, War rt tie fire night be more dutuicd, and more olect others which have as much an aptneſs to be combined, ſhall tall into the midtt of the ſeas. ek. XXVII. 27. 
oleagircus. u Sn be cb derte. tothe A. Boyle. we ſhall find the reaſon to be the end of language. Locke. | To O'CCUPY. wv. a. [occuper, Fr. occupo, Latin.] Toe 
ben Ane, „ CO fromns place behold, but there will beamohgſt | Occa'StONAL. adj. [occaſionel, Fr. from occofion.} 1. To poſicts; to keep; to take up, 
cited Ke N ts ol Iuverhc cuz, that took tome one way, and 1. Incidental; calual. | How ſhall he that fe $0 the room of the unlearned ſay 
the d 7, enough of theme to his eve to attord ] Thus much is ſufficient out of Scripture, to verify our ex- | Amen at thy giving of thanks, ſeeing he underſtandeth not 
to oblag; An ea of light. oeyle on Colours, | plication of che deluge, according to the Molſaical hittory of | what thou layeſt? 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 
x, b. IT 42 des = cone place in an horizontal plancy at a great the Hood, and according to many occaſional reflections dil- Powder being ſuddenly fired altogether, u n this highra- 
ne holy Pe , t enn the eve, weindge to he nothing but a flat cir- per ſed in other places of Scripture concerning it. Burnet. refaction, requireth a greater ſpace than before its body oc- 
Heb. u. uz „Dale be chderied towards us mene e e We | cupied. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 
ar ty⸗ Murr 4 towards us. WWatts's Logick. | 2. Producing by accident. | EET as be 
nd era! cn. Wir . 4. | trom obwites, Lat. obwier, Fr.] To The ground or occa/onal original hereof, was the amaze- He muſt aſſert, that there were infinite generations before 
* 00 ts OY way; to prevent. 5 ment and ſudden ſilence the unexpected appearance of wolves | that firſt deluge; and then the earth coul 3 them, 
; of the Ute, n every thing in its full light, ſo as to obwiate does often put upon travellers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. but the infinite bodies of men muſt occupy an infinite ſpace. 


%#3 TY a; 
*>pttons a 8 Fu : inci f ö 
t e and remove every difficulty, would carry me | 3. Produced by occaſion or incidental exigence. entigy's Sermons 


* F | 
1 (217 L 974. Zu 0 r. ＋ 2 14 : p . : . 8 To buſy * to em lo * ; 

el” 110k io Wmndward : *tters t to all 2, yz.10 7 3 | 
es OOO nad ee eee They gent ande led. about the Sabbath, peding ox 
ue. 77 S WF thing; oppucd in front to any thing. Their abſent ſermons. Dryden's Hind and Panther, cceding praile to the Lord, 5 8 agg 


How can he get wiſdom that driveth oxen and is 0:cupied 
in their labours, and whoſe talk is of bullocks ? Eccius. 
He that giveth his mind to the law of the Mott High, and 
is occupred m the meditation thereot, will ſeek out the Wil- 
dom ot all the ancient, and be occupted in propheſies. Ecclus. 
3. To tollow as buhnets, | 1 55 
They occupy their bulineſs in deep waters. Comm. Prayer. 
Mariners were in thee to occupy thy merchandile. Ege“. 
4. To uſe; to expend. _ | : 
All the gold occupied tor the work, was twenty and nine 
talents. | | Exod. xxxvili. 24. 
To OCCUPY. H. 1. To follow buſineſs. | 
He called his ten ſervants, and delivered them ten pounds, 
and ſaid unto them, Occrepy till I come. [Luke xix. 13. 
To OCCUR. v. 1. [ccurro, Latin. f 
1. To be preſented to the memory or attention, Ne 
There doth not cccur to me any uic-of this experiment for 
profit. Bacou's Natural Hiſtory. 
The mind ſhould be always ready to turn itſelf to the va- 
riety of objects that occur, and allow them as much coniide- 
ration as ſhall be thought tit, Locke. 
The far greater part of the examples that occur to us, are 
ſo many encouragements to vice and diſobedience. Rogers, 
2. To appear here and there, : 
In Scripture, though the word heir occur, yet there is no 
ſuch thing as heir in our author's ſenſe. 
3. Toclaſh; to ſtrike againſt; to meer. 
All bodies have a determinate motion according to the de- 
grees of their external impulle, their inward principle of gra- 
vitation, and che reſiſtance of the bodies they occur with, Bext. 
4. To obviate; to make oppoſition to. A Latiniſm. 
Before I begin that I mule occur to one 3 objection 
againit this propoſition. Bentley's Sermons, 
OCCURRENCE, A. . {occurrence, Fr. from occur: this was 
perhaps originally occurrentus. ] | 
1. Hare ab accidental event. . 
In education molt time is to be beſtowed on that which 1s 
of the greateſt conſequence in the ordinary courle and dc 
rences ot that life the young man is deſigned for. Locke. 


2. Occaſional preſentation. . 
Voyages detain the mind by the perpetual occurrence and 
expectation of ſomething new. | N 
Occu'RREN T. z. /. [occurrent, Fr. occurreus, Latin. ] In- 
cident; any thing that happens. Ea 
Contentions were as vet never able to prevent two evils, 
the one a mutual exchange of unſcemly and unjult diſgraces, 


the other a common hazard of both, to be made a prey by | 
ad- 


Tuck as ſtudy how to work upon all occurrents, with moſt: 
vantage in private, Hooker's Dedication. 


He did himſelf certify all the news and occurrents in every | 


particular, trom Calice, to the mayor and aldermen of Lon- 
don. =o 1 5 Bacon's Henry VII. 


OCCU'RSION. . /. Coccurſum, Latin.] Claſh ; mutual blow. | 
75 In the reſolution of bodies by fire, ſome of the diſſipated 


= may, by their various 6ccur/jon occalioned by the heat, 


ick cloſely. : : Boyle. 
Now ſhould thoſe active particles, ever and anon juitled. 


by the occu7/7222 of other bodies, ſo orderly Keep their cells 
Without altcration of lite, 1 

OCEAN. 2. /. [ocear, Fr. oceenus, Latin. 
1. The main; the great ſea. REN 
The golden tun ſalutes the morn, _ 

Aud, having gilt the occa/ with his beams, 

Gallops the z0diack. 

Will all gicat Neptune's oceax waſh this blood 

Clean from my hand? 

2. An immenſe expanle. | 


Time, in general, is to duration, as place to expanſion. |. 
They are ſo much of thoſe boundlets oceans of eternity and | 
immenſity, as is ſet out and diltinguithed from the reſt, to 
denote the poſition of finite real beings, in thoſe ee ro $ 
ocke. | 
O'cEANn. adj. [This is not uſual, though conformable to the | 
original import of the word.] Pertaining to the main or great 


finite oceans of duration and ſpace. 


OT h = 
In hulk as huge as that ſea- beaſt 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 


Created hugeſt that ſwim th. ocean ſtream. Milt. Par. Loft. | 
| Milton. | 


3 Bounds were ſet | 
Io darkneſs, ſuch as bound the ocean wave. 7 
OCEA'NICK. . J. [from ocean.) Pertaining to the or 


| | 8 ict. 
 OCE'LLATED. adj. [ocellatus, Latin.] Reſembling the eye. | 


'The white butterfly lays its F. on cabbage leaves; 
a very beautiful reddiſh ocellated one. De 
O'CHRE. u. .. [ochre, ocre, Fr. .! | 


The earths diſtinguiſhed by the name of ochres are thoſe 


which have rough or naturally duity ſurfaces, are but flightly 
coherent in their texture, and are compoſed of tine and ſoft 


argillaceous particles, and are readily diffuſible in water. 


They arc of various colours; ſuch as red, yellow, blue, green, 


black. The yellow fort are called ochres of iron, and the | 
Hill's Materia Medica. 


blos echres of copper. 1400 
Octo es. adj, from cchre.] Conſiſting of ochre. 


In the interſiices of the flakes is a grey, chalky, or ochre- 
codec wn Foſſils. | 


9245 matter. | 
O'CHREY. adj. from ochre.] Partaking of ochre. 
This is conveyed about by the water; as we find in earthy, 
ochrey, and other looſe matter, Mood ꝛvarul on Foſſils. 
OCT. . /. {formed by corruption from alchimy.] A 
mixed bale metal. 


OCTAGON. 2. / LH and is.] In geometry, a figure. 


conlhiting of eight tides and angles; and this, when all the 
kdes and angles are equal, is called a regular ocagon, which 
may be inſcribed in a circle. £ ; Harris. 
By TA'GONAL. adj. (from celagon.] Having eight angles and 
ſides. | 
OCTASNGULAR. adj. [5 and angulus, Lat.] Having eight 
angles. . Dif. 
OC13 a NGULARNESS. z. /. [from efangular.] The quality 
of having eight angles. ict. 
OcTaANT. 14 In aſtrology, is, when a planet is in ſuch an 
UCTILE. aipect or poſition with reſpect to another, that 
their places are only diſtant an eighth part of a circle or forty- 
five degrees. | , Diets 
OcTAVE. n.f. [ofave, Fr. cftavus, Lat.] | 
1. The eighth day after ſome peculiar feſtival. 
2. 1.0 muſick.) An eighth or an interval of eight ſounds. 
3. Eight days together after a felitival. Aiuſavorth. 
OCTATO. [Lat.] A bock is ſaid to be in ccd when a ſheet 
is folded into eight leaves. „ 
They now accompany the ſecond edition of the original 
experiments, which were printed firſt in Engliſh in . 
. 
OCTE'NNIAL. adj. (from oeennium, Lat.] 25 
1. Happening every eighth year, 

2. Laſting eight years. | : 
OCTOBER. n. J. [October, Lat. Octobre, Fr.] The tenth 
month of the year, or the eighth numbered from March. 

October is drawn in a garment of yellow and carnation; 


upon his head a garland of oak leaves, in his right hand the 
ſign Scorpio, in his lett a baſket of ſervices. Peacham. 
OCTOE'DRICAL. adj. Having eight ſides, Die. 


Oc r0'GENARY. adj. Coclogeni, Lat.] Of eighty years _ 
ict 


O'CTONARY, adi. Coctonarius, Lat.] Belonging to the num- 
ber eight. | | Di8. 


CCTOXO'CULAR, ac. Locto and cue] Having eight eyes. 


OcropE'TALO US. @dj. L and x4⁴ον,i. , Gr.) Wee 


O'croSTYLE. u. ſ. L and 532.2», Gr.] 


O'cTuUPLE. adj. [oarufius, Lat.] Eight fold. 
O'CULAR. adj. | ocutaire, Fr, trom vals, Lat.] Depend— 


O'cCULATE.” a. [oculatus, Latin.) Having eyes; 
by the eye. i | = 
O'cuLisT. 1. /. [from oculus, Latin. ] Onewho profeſſes to 


Locke. | 


Watts.. 


Glanwville's Sceffis. | 


Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus.| 


| Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


rham's PH. Theol. 


| leved them; as ſalt and vinegar. 


ODD 


Mott animals are binocular; ſpiders tor the mot parts 
tonocular, and tome lenccular. Derfasu s Phyjuco-Thecicg) . 
flower leaves. EP 
In the ancient 
architecture, is the face of u building or ordonnance con- 
taining eight columns. Harris. 
Dies. 


ing on the eye; known by the eye. 
Prove my love a whore, 
Be ſure of it: give nic the ocular prevt, | 
Or thou hadſt better have been born a dog. Shateſpoare, 
He that would not believe the menace of God at hits it 
may be doubted whether before an ocular example he be- 
- heved the curſe at firtt. Brown's lulu Errours. 


O'CULAKLY. adv, (from ocular.}] To the obiurvation of tlic 


CyC. F 

The ſame is ocularly confirmed by Vives upon Auitin, 
Erown,. - 
knowing 


cure diſtempers ot the eycs. | . | 
If there be a tpeck in the eye, we take them off; but he 

were a ſtrange oculit who would pull out the eye. 
I am no cu,, and it I ſhould go to help one eye and put 


out the other, we thould have but an untoward bulinels ot it. 


O'CULUS BELL [ Latin. a 
The ocztus belt of the modern jewellers, and probably of | 


- Pliny, is only an accidental variety of the agate kind; having 
a grey horny ground, with circular delineations, and a {por 
in the middle of them ſomething retembling the night of the 


eve; whence the {tone had its name. Moclæward. 
ODD. adj. [wdda, Swedish. | 
1. Not even; not divifible into equal numbers, 
This 15 the third time; I hope | 0 
Good luck lies in odd numbers. Shakeſpeare. 


What verity there is in that numeral conceit, in the lateral 
diviſion of man by even and odd; aſcribing the odd unto the 
right ſide, and the even unto the left; and fo by parity, or 
imparity of letters in mens names, todetermine misfortunes. 

$ Brown's Vilgar Errours, b. iv. 


number ſpecified. 8 : 
Tue account of the profits of Ulſter, from the fifth year 


hundred and odd pounds. | Dawies on Ireland. 
Sixteen hundred and odd years after the carth was made, 
it was deſtroyed in adeiuge of water. Burnet's Theory. 
The year, without regard to days, ends with an gf Gay 
and odd hours, o. minutes and odd ſeconds of minutes ; 10 
that it cannot be mieatured by any even number of days, 
hours, or minutes. [1;lter on Time. 
3. Particular; uncouth; extraordinary; not lixe others; not 
to be numbered among any clals. | 
or dillike. N 
| Her madneſs hatli the od.left frame of ifenſe, 
Such a dependency of thing on thing, 
As cer I heard in inadneis. Shak} 
Of thee, kind boy, I aft no red and white, 
Io make up my delight, 
No odd beceming graces, 


This blue colour being made by nothing elſe than by re- 
flexion of a ſpecular ſuperficies, ſeems ſo odd a phenomer.on, 
and fo difficult to be explained by the vulgar aypotteclis of 


taken notice of. 


wit and parts in propagating of vice, I did not quettivn but 
I ſhould be treated as an 0.4.1 kind of a fellow, Spectator. 
No fool Pythagoras was thought; — © 3 
He made his litt'ning ſcholars tand, 
Their mouth till cover'd with their haud: 
Elle, may be, ſome od thinking youth, 
Might have retus'd to let his cars 


Attend the muſic of the ſpheres. Prior. 
Fer A So proud 1 am no {lave, 5 
So impudent I own mylclt no knave, 4 85 
So add, my country's ruin makes me grave. Pepe. 


4. Not noted; not taken into the common account; unhetded, | 


I left him cooling of the air with ſighs, 
In an odd angle of the iſle. Shakejpeare's Tempeſt. 
I There are yet miſling tome few odd lads that you remem- 
ber not, EE Shakeſpears's Tempeſt. 
5. Strange; unaccountable; fantaſtical, | | 
How ſtrange or odd ſo'er I bear myſelf, 
As, perchance, hereatter ſhall think meet, | 
Jo put an antick diſpoition. on, Shakeipeare's Hamlet. 
Tt is an odd way of uniting parties to deprive a majorityot 


who had never any right at all, | Saby. 

Patients have ſometimes coveted od. things which have re— 

| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

6. Uncommon; particular. | 198 „„ 

The od man to perform all three perfectly is, Joannes 

Sturmius. 

7. Unluck y, Dp 

The truſt Othello puts him in, 

On tome odd time ot his intirmity, 
Will thake this iſtand. 

3. Unlikely; in appearance improper, 


| Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


to make himſelf maitcr of, who would get a reputation by 
critical writings. Addiſon's Speftator, N® 291. 
O'DDpLy. adv. from odd, This word and odd?e/5, mould, I 
think, be written with one 4; but the writers almoit all 
combine againſt it.] | —— 
1. Not evenly. EE 
2. Strangely; particularly; unaccountably z uncouthly, 
| ow oddly will it iound, that I | 
Muit atk my child tergivenets. 
One man is and looks ſomewhat 
odd!, upon it. Collier on the Spleen, 
The dreams of ſleeping men are made up of the waking 
man's ideas, though for the molt part oddly put together. 
Locke. 
This child was near being excluded out of the ſpecics. of 
man barely by his ſhape, It is certain a figure a little more 
oddly turned had caſt him, and he had been executed. Locke. 
The real eſſence of ſubſtances we know not; and there- 
fore are fo undetermined in our nominal eſſences, which we 
make ourſelves, that if ſeveral men were to be atked con- 
cerning ſome odidly- ſnaped fœtus, whether it were a man or 
no? it is paſt doubt, one ſhould meet with different anſwers. 


Locke. 


preſſed with poverty, 


Her aukward love indeed was od:{ly fated; 
She and her Polly were too near related. 
As maſters in the clare obſcure, 
With various light your eyes allure x 
A flaming yellow here they ſpread; 
Draw oft in blue, or charge in red 
Yet from theſe colours odd mix'd, 


Prior. 


Your light upon the whols is fix d. Brisr. 


Bacon. 


L' Ejlrange.. 


2. More than a round number; indefinitely exceeding - any | 


of Edward IIId. until the eighth, do amount but to nine 


In a ſenſe ot contempt 
p. Meaf. for Meaſ. 
Black eyes, or little know not what's in faces. Sucking. | 


_ philoſophers, that 1 could nut but think it defer ved to be 
ö Nemwton's Opticks. | 
When [ broke looſe from writers who have employedtherr. 


part of their ancient right, by conterring it on a faction, 
ajcham'”s Sepoulmaſier.. 


Mr. Locke's Eflay would be a very ed book for a man | | 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 


G11 


T hey had ſeen a git at black ſubſian 


W ' 

Ve y eadiy-thaped, 5 C8 deren! 
Follils we very cf; and clegant!y Hae a. i rave, 

tocmuwkcition of their conttituent laits, or I oor, 0 

are Formed by Dann wies dhe 

Oppsess. ./ [from odd.] % Sermons, 

1. 1 be tie ot Deity not even. 

2. Sträangenets z particularity; uncouthneſs, 

Covceting to recommend himtelt + potterity, C; 
ved it as an lms ot the hiſtorians, to remems,s, wr 
llup: and. obterve the oddnrſe of the ever: . allt Coe 
ure lolt, and the vanity of his requeit Rtands t hitbor as 
OWN Writings. .- Driden's Aurengnets, 5 m i 

"A knave is apprehenhve ot being d1:cover; N 5 Face, 
bitual concern puts an oddye/s into! ; and this ha. 


1181 
s GKS. 


f 0 beg. 
r his conti. 


My wife fellinto a violent Giforder, aud 1 Cee. 
compoſed at the 4% of the accident, 7155 "Nie dif 
Oops. nb [from of. ] Lergt. 
1. Incquality; excets ot either compared with the othe 
_ Between theſe two cates there are great ods 1 25 
The cafe is yet not like, e Hleoler. 


but ther u 
between them. . N hq . 
1 will lay the odds that cre this year ex Jet en Ireland. 
We bear our civil words and native fte s | 
As far as France. Shakeibcare' C Henry IV. 4 
Cromwel, with odds of number and of fate. J. U. 
Wall, 


Veils 


Remov'd this bulwark of the church and itate 
; I chiefly who enjoy ; 
So tar the happier lot, enjoying thee 
bee act ond bo 
; Shall. v0 partake 
Full happinets with me? or rather not! | 
Hut keep the cds of knowledge in niy pow'r 
Without co-partner ? Milton's Paradiſe Lit þ i. 
All theſe, thus unequally furrithey with wth Boy 
vanced in knowledge, I {uppole of equal patural * £ 21 
the odds between them has been the different 0 * 4 
been Wren to their underſtandings to range in. 4 jor 
Juc ging 1s balancing an account, and determining cn 
which nde the 04ds lie, 8 | Lock: 
2. More than an even wager. e * 
Since every man by nature is very prone to think the beſt 
of himſclf and of his own conditign : it is 24e but he will 
find a ſhrewd temptation. f Scuth's $4 Aa 
a ” "Of mont. 
The Preſbyterian party endeavoured one day to introduc 
a debate about repealing the teſt claule, when there appear i 
at leatt four to one odds againtt them, hg 
Some biſhop beltows upon them ſome inconſiderable he. 
nefice, when tis odds they are already encumbered with 2 
Hunerous family. _Sxvift's Mitel, 
3. Advantage; ſuperiority. 6 9 
And tho the ſword, ſome underſtood 

In force had much the odds of wood, ; 

"T'was nothing to ; both ndes were halanc'd 

So equal, none knew which was väliant't. 

4. Quarrel; debate; dupute. 

3 Ns I cat ſpeak 

Any beginning to this pecvith odds, 

e What is the nicht? ö 

Almoſt at odds with the morning, which is which, Shob, 

Ile flaſhes into one giols crime or other, 

That ſets us all at ode. Sha /pearc's Kine Lia. 

The fox, the ape, and the hmbic-bec 8 

Were ill at cdi, being but three; ; 
Until the goote came out of dor, 

And ſtaid the odds by adding four; -- 

Gods of whatloe'cr dx gree, h 
Reſume not what themielves have given, 
Or any brother god in heas'n; 

Which keeps the peace among the gods, 
Or they mult always be at os, Sevift's Mi cal. 

Op E. 1. . Ln. A poem written to be ſung to mulick; 4 
lyrick poem; the ode is cither ef the greater or leis kind, 
The lets is characteriſed by ſweetneſs and calc; the greater 
by ſublimity, rapture, and quicknets of tranfition. 

A man haunts the forett that abules our young plants 
with carving Roſalind on their barks; hanzs ole; upon 
hawthorns, aud clegies on bramblcs, all for{»9tir defying 
the name of Rolalind, Shakeſpeare's An You Like it, 

O run, prevent them with thy tumble 9.4, 


Hudibras. 


Shabeſp. Och. 


Shaxeſprare, 


And lay it lowly at his bleſſed feet. Milten's Poems, 
What work-among you ſcholar gods!“ 
Phoebus mult write him am'rous odes; 
And thou, poor coufin, mutt compoſe f 
His letters in ſubmiſſive proſe. Pin. 
O'DIBLE. adj. from odi.] Hatetul. Vii 


| O'DIOUS. adj. {odieux, Fr. odioſus, Lat.] 
1. Hatetul ; deteſtable; abentinable. 
For ever all goodneſs will be moſt charming; for eve! al 
wickedneſs will be moit odious. | Sprat's Sermond. 
Hatred is the paſſion of detence, and there 18 a kind of 
hoſtility included in its very eflence, But then, it tet 
could have been hatred in the world, when there was ate 
any thing odzous, it would have acked within the compais & 
its proper objcct. South's e. 
Let not the Trojans, with a feign'd pretence 
Of profier'd peace, delude the Latin prince: 
Expeltrom Italy that 9digus nne. 
She breathes the odious fume. = 
Of nauſeons ſteams, aud poitons all the room. Gram, 
2. Expoled to hate. 3 
Another means for raiſing money, was, by enquiti% © 
terotfences of officers in great plact, who as by ufd 
ing they became moſt odzous, to by ſuitice n tHe en 
ments the prince acquired both love and apple. © 
He had rendered himſelf odigzcto the parlament. CL, 
3. Cauſing hate; inſidious, | 
| The feventh from thee, - 
The only righteous in u world pervericy 
And therefore hate, therefore 40 belet 
With toes, for daring ſingle to be jult, 
And utter edious truth, that God would Come ef 
J judge them with his ſaints. M Pare v. 
O'DIOUSLY, adv. | from cds. | 
1. Hatetully; abommably. 
Had thy love, {ill adior/7y pretended, he thee 
Been as it ought, ſincere, it would have 3 ler. 
Far other reas'nings. Milton e 
2. Invidioully; lo as to cauſe hate. 
Arbitrary power no ſober man can | 
king's diſpoſition or his practice; or even & 


Dryer, 


: " ths 
ear, either from ic 
here you wee 


. 
edicufly lay it, trom his miniſters. 
O biousx Ess. 2. /. {from odiaus.] 
1. Hatetuinels, C. and of 1 


Have a true ſenſe of his fin, of its? ay Det. 
anger. Wake's Preparevt”s 
2. The itate of being hated. J gentlem am dt 
here was left of the blood royal, an 38 4 couun $ 
approved goodneſe, who had gotten noch en bin. Saag. 
power but danger from him, and ale of proc 
O'DIUM. z. J. Latin. ] Invidiouſnels; dual 
hate. . en's rigout oa 
The odium and offences which ſome Moe. refoived 
miſineſs had contracted upon my 20vernmen's King Chart 
to have expiated. - . 
She threw the odfium of the fact on . pods: 


And publickly avowed hei love to % oracle 


er mont. 
troduce 
ppeared 

Cavift, 
able be- 
{ with 2 


M. cal. 
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dobvrxroiex. act. Lid and de.] Pertaining to the 


tooch- Cn. 


DoRATE- 4. a ; 
fr ether tœtid or tragrant. l g 
a ding ie Wich a COMMUNICAtON of the breath, or va- 
n of. dne Object Gdarute, , > BAacon's Natural Hijtory. 
oboRtEERO 8. di · ( odorifer, Latin. J Gm icent ; 
lit..ul ys 1WEET OL LEENT 5 iragrantz pertumca. 
i A title Of Vinegar 10 buried, came torth more lively and 
ert, ſuiciling almoſt like a violet. Bacon, 
wes? Gentle gales | 
Fanning their 0dor1ferous Wings, diſpenſe 
Native Fertan ang whilper wuaence they ſtole 
Theſe baumy L1pouss 6. 
erde bodies tend forth citluvias of tteams, without 
(> noly Lalting. Thus a grain of mutk will fend forth 
res cout parucles tor tcores ot years, wilaout its being 
. 8 . | Locke. 
O01 FEROUSNESS. n. ſ. [from odoriferous.] Sweetneis oi 
cent ; fragrauees 1 wh 
000K0U5: adj.  odorus, Lat.] Fragrant ; pertumed ; ſweet 
cent. b : 
N Such fragrant flowers do give molt odorous lmell, 


But her feet odour did them all excel, Spenſer. 
[heir private roots on ot rous tunber borne, f 
Such as tight pataces to Kings adorn. Wally. | 


We ume, becauſe parts of tae odorous body touch the 
nerves ot gur noitrils. a bene T bil. Princ. 
Obob. 2. /. [0407 Lat. odenr, Fr. e 
' 1 „ A | . ba 8 : . 
1. Scent, WHELucl SOOd OI . . | | | 
Democinus, wach he lay a dying, ſent for loaves of new 


brrüd, winch having opened and poured a little wine into 


wem, nie KEPT humtelt alive with the odour til a certain teait 
was pat.. | | ' Bacon. | 
lntunons in air, for ſo we may call edours, have the tame 
diveruties with intunons in water zun that the teveralodours 
which are in one flower or other body, iſlue at teveral times, 
ſuc eat lier, tome later. | | Bacon. 
They reter tapor unto ſalt, and odour unto ſulphur; they 
vary much concerning colour. Brown's Vuigar Errours. 
1. Fragrance z pertuinez "tweet cent. ; 
Me teem'd I melt a garden of ſweet flow'rs, 1 85 
That danty odours from them tarew around, 1 
For dam cis fit to deck the lover's bow 'rs. . Spenſer. 
By her interceſſion with rhe king ſhe would lay a moit 
| feafonable and popular obligation upon the whole nation, 
and leave a plealant odour of her grace and favour to the 
people behind her. bs 1 Clarendon, 
Thx Levites burned the holy incenſe in ſuch quantities as 


krettelhed the whole multitude with its odours, and tilled all } 


the region about them with pertume. Adadiſon Freebolder. 
Or. This combination of vowels does not properly belong to 
our language, noi is ever found but in words derived from 
tle Greek, and not yet wholly contormed to our manner of 
writing: be has in ſuch words the found of E. 3 
0:c0N0 MICKS. 2. J. [olroropurde, weonomigue, French, from 
becunbm), Both it and its derivatives are under economy. ] 
Management of houthold affairs. . . 
Apunce's leaving his butineis wholly to his miniſters, is 
35 dangerous an errour in politicks, as a maker's committing 
all to his tervant, is in geconbmicls. ; L'Eflrange. 


0:CCMENICAL, adj. {5uxepmevincc, from emeper.} Goneraly | 


" xſpecting che whole habitable world. ; Sn 
This Nicene council was not received as an oecumentcal 


council in any of the eaſtern patriarchates, excepting only | 


that of Conſtantinople, 


» 


Stiliing fleet. 


0:nima, 2. /. | ne from zt, to ſwell.] A tumour. It | 
is now and commonly by a e confined to a white, | 


ſoft, inſenlible tumour, proceeding from cold and aqueous 

humours, ſuch as happen to hydropick conltitutions. 

| 5 e . Quincy. 

OrbRuA Tek. Nadi. [from oedema.) Pertaining to an 
Otvtmarous. oedema. : 


lick blood, or fecondarily out of the dregs and remainder of 
a phlegmonous or oedematick tumour.| Harwey on Conſup. 


languiſhed and died. | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
N /. {from oeil, French.] Glance; wink; token 
of the eye. £ | | | 
She gave 07/zads and moſt ſpeaking looks 
To noble Edmund. 
Oe. Contracted from over. See OVER. 


His tears defac'd the ſurface of the well, 


With circle after circle as they fell, | 0 
Aud now the lovely face but half appears, 3 
0 Oer run with wrinkles, and defac'd with years. Addiſon. 
ESOPHAGUS. u. ſ. {from 49%, wicker, from ſome hmili- 
tie im the ſtrueture of this part to the contexture of that; 
and pre, to eat.] The gullet; a long, large, and round 
canal, Hat delcends from the mouth, lying all along be- 
tucen the windpipe and the joints of the neck and back, to 
the kfth joint of the back, where it turns a little to the 
nieht, and gives way to the deſcending artery; and both run 
one another, till at the ninth the oeſophagus turns again 
to the left, pierces the midriff, and is continued to the left 
oilice of the ſtomach. | Quincy. 
ounds penetratin 
hir to be ſtitched cloſe, eſpecially thoſe of the oeſophagus, 
OY ihe tultenance and laliva ſo continually prefleth into 
99 Wiſeman's Surgery. 
4 ; Prep. op, Saxon. 


denon; as, of theſe part were ſiain; that is, part of theje. 
 cannat inſtantly raiſe up the groſs 
tull three thouſand ducats. 
50 to his natural endowments of a large invention, aripe 
JWEment, and a ſtrong memory, has joined the knowledge 
9 ine liberal arts. | Dryden. 
HOY naturally fly to God in extremity, and the molt 
«an ical perſon in the world, when forſaken of all hopes 
guy other relief, 13 forced to acknowledge him. Tilletfon. 
wired? will receive it at laſt with an ample accumulation of 
"Mg *; ;  Smalridge's Sermons. 
four, d ine rouſing of the mind with ſome degrees of vi- 
does let it free from thoſe idle companions. Locke. 


8 © value of land is raiſed only by a greater peur of 


2. It is * f 4 L ER OCKE. 
The. ater comparative and ſuperlative adjectives. 
Piven molt renowned of all are thoſe to whom the name is 


ilippine, Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
a 1 7 to be animated with ce bel hopes of any men 
new Tillotſon's Sermons. 


tanie, the moſt diſmal and unſeaſonable time of all 
> HED all thoſe virgins aroſe and trimmed their lamps. 

We are | Tillotſon, Sermon xxxi. 
ay real not to deſcribe our ſhepherds as ſhepherds at this 
been * are, but as they may be conceived then to have 
Peace _ he belt of men followed the employment. Pope. 
1 From, T all worldly bleſſings, is the moſt valuable. Sal. 


Th : 
© captain of the Helots, with a blow whoſe violence 


I fury, not of ſtreng: i 
6 4 Heh gih, or of ſtrength proceeding 9 
"7 truck Paladin upon the 44. of — AR Si Y 
Lara fur brought up of a puppy, one that 


tj. [odoratus, Latin. ] Scented; having a ſtrong 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iv. 


| tis primarily generated out of the effuſio!; of melancho- | 


The great diſcharge of matter, and the extremity ot pain,, 
waited her, oedematous ſwellings aroſe in her legs, and ſhe | 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


the oeſophagus and aſpera arteria, | 


* put betore the ſubſtantive that follows another in con- 


Shakeſpeare. 


He borrowed a box of the ear of the Engliſhman, and 
ſwore he would pay him again when he was able. Shakeſp. 
It was called Corcyra of Corcyra, the daughter of AMlo- 
pus. a : Sandys's Travels. 
4. Concerning; relating to. | 
The quarrel is not now of fame and tribute, 

Or of wrongs done unto contederates, 
But for your own republick. © Ben. Jobnſon v Catiline. 
This cannot be underttood of the firit dupolition of the 


6. Among. | 
He is the only perſon of all others for an epic poem. 
Dryden. 
Of all our heroes thou canſt boaſt alone, 7 
Thar Jove, whene'er he thunders, calls thee ſon. Dryden. 
Neither can I call to mind any clergyman f my own ac- 
maintance who is wholly exempt from this error. 
7. By. Thus ſenſe was once very trequent, but is not now in 
uſc. 
5 | She dying | | 
Shall be lamented, pitied, and excus'd | 
O every bearer. - Shakeſpeare. 
Like heav'n in all, like earth in this alone, 
That tho? great ſtates by her ſupport do ſtand, 
Vet ſhe herſelf ſupported is of none, 
But by ihe finger of the Almighty's hand, 
I was triendly entertained of the Engliſh conſul. Sandys. 
Leſt a more honourable man than thou be bidden of hu 


8. According to, Ee 
5 The ſenate . 
Will tharply and ſeverely vindicate - 
Not only any fact, but any practice | 
*Gainit the ſtate. | Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 
They do of right belong to you, being molt of them firſt 
_ preached amongit you. Tillotſon s Ded. 

Tancred, whoſe delight | 

Was plac'd in his fair daughter's daily fight, 

Of cuitom, when his ſtate attairs were done, 
Would pats his-plealing hours with her alone. 


Dryden. 


reciprocal pronoun. Ds | 
Some {oils put forth odorate herbs of themſelves; as wild 
thyme. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Of himſelf man is confeſſedly unequal to his duty. Steph. 


'T he Venice glailes would crack of themſelves. Boyle. 
5 C/ lv atelt is none, 55 

But that Eternal Infinite and One, . 

Who never did begin, who ne'er can end; 3 
On him all beings, as their ſource, depend. Dryden. 
Ihe thirty cattle, of themielves obtain'd 
From water, and their gratly far? ditdain'd. Dryder. 
Jo aflert mankind to have 3 of himſelf, and without 


a cauſe, hath this invincible objection againſt it, that we 
plainly tee every man to be from another. Tillotſon. 


{eives alter the direction of their motion. une. 

A tree people met together, as ſoon as they fall into any 

acts of civil ſociety, | 

powers, | 1 Swift. 
It was civil in angel or elf | 


He was a man of a decayed fortune, and of no good edu- 
cation. | | | 


of it{elt is of no colour, provided it be ſaline. 
_ The freſih eglantine exhal'd a breath, 
Whole odours were of pow'r to raiſe from death. Dryd. 


Boyle. 


mined whether it be really of a nature, in itlelt and con- 
lequences, to make him happy or no. | Locke. 
he value of land is raiſed, when remaining ef the lame 
fertility it comes to yield more rent. Locke. 
11. Noting extraction. | FR 
Lunstord was a man of an ancient family in Suſſex, 
2 55 Clarendon. 
Mr. Rowe was born of an ancient family in Devonſhire, 
that for many ages had made a handſome 1 1 in their 
country. n Rowe's Life. 
12. Noting adherence, or belonging. EP | 
| Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 


Pray that in towns and temples of our own, 
The name of great Anchiſes may be known. 
13. Noting the matter of any thing. 5 

The chariot was all of cedar, gilt and adorned with cryſ- 
tal, ſave that the fore end had pannels of jo mb ſet in 
borders of gold, and the hinder end the like o 
the Peru colour. 5 Bacon New Atlantis. 
The common materials which the ancients made their 
ſhips of, were the wild aſh, the evergreen oak, the beech, 
and the alder. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

14. Noting the motive. | 


It was not of my own choice that I undertook this work. 


Dryden. 


Our ſov'reign lord has ponder'd in his mind 
The means to {pare the blood of gentle Kind; 
And of his grace and inborn clemency, 
He modifies his ſevere decree. | 
15. Noting form or manner of exiſtence,  __ i 
As if our Lord, even of pur poſe to prevent this fancy of 
extempora! and voluntary prayers, had not left of his own 
framing, one which might both remain as a part of the 
church liturgy, and _ as a xs — - 3 50 
er prayers with efficacy, yet without ſuperfluity ot Words. 
. ey F Hooker, . v. $2. 
16. Noting ſomething that has ſome particular quality. 
Mother, ſays the thruſh, never had any ſuch a friend as I 
have of this {wallow, No, ſays ſhe, nor ever mother ſuch a 
fool as I have af os Pans __ L' Eftrange. 
17. Noting taculties of power granted, 2 : 
F It mo, man nfs," let him do is as of the ability which 
God giveth. 1 Peter, iv. 11. 
18. Noting p.+ ference, or poſtponence. 
You: bighuely all vega you at the Tower, 
I do not like the Tower of any place. 
19. Noting change of one ſtate to another. 
O . of happy! is this the end 
Of this new glorious world, and me fo late 
The glory of that glory, who now become 
Accurs'd, of bleſſed? 
20. Noting caulality. 
Good nature, by which I mean beneficence and candour, 
is the product of right reaſon; which of neceſſity wil pive 
allowance to the failures of others, by conhdering that there 
is nothing perfect in mankind, Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Shakeſp. 


rom drowning, 'Shakeſp. To Gent. of Verona. 


21. Noting proportion. 


Waters, as they were before the flood. Burnet, 
All have this ſenſe of war. Smalridge's Sermons. 
5. Out ot. | 
Yet of this little he had ſome to ſpare, | 
To feed the tamiſh'd and to clothe the bare. Dryden. 
Look once again, and for thy hutband loſt, | 
Lo all that's left of him, thy huſband's ghoit. Dryden. | 


Sabi. 


3. It gnities diitance, 


Davies. 
Nexw Teft. | 


And people of Rome, o their accuſtom'd greatneſs, 9 


9. Noting power, ability, choice, or ſpontaneity, With the | 


| 2. Diſtant from, 
No particle of matter, nor any combination of particles; 
that is, no bodies can either move of themſelves, or of them- |. 


0 of themſelves divide into three | 


For he ne er could have filled it ſo well of himſelf, Sift. | 
10. Noting properties or qualities, Cy ALT 


| Clarendon. | 
The colour of a body may be changed by a liquor which | 


A man may ſuſpend the act of his choice from being de- 
termined for or againſt the thing propoſed, till he has exa- | 


4. Any thing of no eſteem. 


Will furni me. © Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. | 


emeralds ot 


Dryden's Dufreſnoy. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 


OFF 


How many are th | nel 
lars an eee ene 


22. Noting kind or ſpecies, | 
mY cuiluvate the advantages of ſucceſs, is an affair of the 
cabinet; and t..e negiect ot this tuccets may be ot Lie moit- 
2 contequence to a nation. Swift 
23. Ii is put betore an indeunite expreſlion of ci : 
n 10 . 
in gte umes. | : — anger 1 — 
U/ late, divers learned men have adopied the three hypo- 
| ſtatical principles. 5e on Goiours 
Ore. adv. [af, Dutch.) Ab: apron ny 
1. Or this adverb the cluet uſe is to conjoin it with verbs : as, 
to come off ; to fly off to take eff z waici we loud under 
the verbs. | 4 
2. It is generally oppoted to on: as, to lay on; to take F. 


In this caie it igmities, duumon; leparationz breach of 
continuity, 


than my heart, I will practile the inſinuating nod, and be of 


to them moit counterteitly, Shakejpeare 5 Cariolanuss , 
Where are you, Sir John? come, of with your bouts, _ 


| LEN ITO See 
The lurking gold upon the fatal trans -:-: 1; 18 
Then rend it F. | Dryden, An. vi. 
A piece ot ulver coined for a ſhilling, chat has halt the 
_ hiverclipped of, is no more a ihilling than a pigce of wood, 
which was once a ſealed yard, is {till a yard, when onechalt 
of it is broke of. | WY | 


Weit of this (viel, ſcarcely of a mile, . 
In goodly form com. $ on the enemy. - Shakeſpeare. 
„About thurty paces were place harq ebuſiers. Kolleg. 
+. In painling or watuary it igmfies p« L}JEC.ON v1 reliet, - 
Is a good piece; 
This comes gf well and excelent, 
5. It ſignines evanelcence; ablence or departure. 
upon tuis or that occaſion, I Ejirange., 

6. It bgnities any kind of ditappointment; defeat; innterrup- 

tion; adverſe divition : as, the attair is off che maich is . 
7. In tavour. | Ry 
or on. 


: Sande en 
8. From; not toward, 5 


a ſtay from interrupting her, gave herteit to be ſeen unto 
her with luch a lightening ot beauty upon Zelmane, that 
neither the could look on, nor would look of. Sidney, b. ii. 
9. Off hand; not ſtudied. 138 

Several (tarts of fancy F hand look well enou 


on r. interject. An expreſſion of abhorrence, or command to 
part. . 855 

Of, or I fly for ever from thy fight. Smith's Phædr. 
OFF; Prep. ; * i i N : 8 
1. Not on. 6 | 


grow violent, I burnt it, and felt no more atter the third 
ume; was never of my legs, nor kept my chamber a 2 


Cicero's Tuſculum was at a place called Grotto Ferrate, 
about two miles off this town, though molt of the modern 
writers have fixed it to Freſcati. Addiſon on Italy. 
OFFAL, u. . [of fall, ſays Skinner, that which talls from 

the table : perhaps trom ofa, Latin. | | 
1, Waſte meat; that which 1s not eaten at the table. | 

He let out the offals of his meat to intereit, and kept a 
regiſter of ſuch debtors in his pocket-book. Arbuthnot, 
2. Carrion; coarſe fleth. _ 

I thould have fatted all the region kites 
With this flave's off al. | 

Cramm'd, and gorg'd, nigh burſt, | Ty 
With luck'd and glutted ofa. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
3. Retule; that which is thrown away as ot no value. | 
To have right to deal in things ſacred, was accounted an 


not accept the Mals of other proteflions. South. 
| It a man bemoan his lot, EY, 
That after death his mould'ring limbs ſhall rot, 
A lecret ſting remains within his mind 55 
The fool is to his own caſt Mali kind. Dryden. 
They commonly fat hogs with Mal corns, Mortimer. 


What traſh is Rome? what rubbiſh and what efal?. 
: | 4% GY 
O'FFENCE. n. /. (offenſe, Fr. offenſa, from offendo, Lat.] 
1. Crime; act of wickedneſs, * ; 
Thither with ſpeed their haſty courſe they ply'd, - 
Where Chriſt the Lord for our offences ay'd. Farrfax. 
Thou haſt ſtol'n that, which after ſome few hours 
Were thine without offence. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
2. A tranigreſſion. I; 


community can puniſh an alien of another country. Locke. 
3. Injury. „ a 8 
I have given my opinion againſt the authority of two great 
men, but I hope without Fa to their memories; tor I 
loved them living, and reverence them dead. Dryden. 
| 4. Ditplcaſure given; cauſe of diſguſt ; ſcandal. _ 
Giving no offence in any thing, that the miniſtry be not 
blamed, 2 Cor. vi. 3. 
He remembered the injury of the children of Bean, who 
had been a ſnare and an Mence unto the people. 1 Mac. iv. 


other ſenſes ; as in warming upon cold, or refrigeration upon 
heat: for as the pains of the touch are greater than the gf 
fences of other ſenſes, ſo likewile are the pleaſures. Bacon, 
5. Anger; diſpleaſure conceived. un | 
Earnelt in every preſent humour, and making himſelf 
brave in his liking, he was content to give them juſt cauſe 
of offence when they had power to make jult revenge. Sidney. 
6. Attack; act of the aſſailant. | 


be perſuaded to offer any offence, but only to ſtand upon the 
beſt defenſive guard. Sidney. 


diipleaſure. 
It ſeems your moſt offenceful act | £2 
Was mutnally committed. Shakeſþ. Meaſure for Meaſ. 
OFFE'NCELESS. adj. [from offence.} Unoffending; innocent. 
You are but now caſt in his mood, a puniſlunent more in 
licy than in malice even ſo as one would heat his offence- 
75 dog to affright an imperious lion. Shakeſp. Oibelio. 
To Or FEN D. v. a. {offendo, Latin. 25 GE: 
1. To make angry. | 7 85 
If much you note him | 
You ſhall offend him, and extend his paſſion, 
Feed and regard him not. l 
Three ſorts of men my ſoul hateth, and I am greatly - 
fended at their life. eclefiafticus, xxx. 2. 


mon, ſeverely reproving them of cowardice who had for- 
laken the 3 and 5 offended with them who had 

| kept ſuch negligent watch. Knolles t Hiſtory of the Turks. 
7 Z 2. To 


vince the wiſdom of their choice is rather to have my cap | 


Locke. | 


Shakeſpeare, 8 


Competitions intermit, and go off and on as it happens, 


The queſtions no way touch upon puritaniſm, either off _ 


Philoclea, whoſe delight of hearing and ſeeing was before 
h. ; AS 
L'Eftran 


I continued' feeling again the ſame pain ; and finding is 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, | | 


argument of a noble and illuſtrious deicent; God would 


It, by the law of nature, every man hath not a power to 
punilh offences againſt it, I ſee not how the magiſtrates of any 


The pleaſures of the touch are greater than thoſe of the 


Courteſy that ſeemed incorporated in his heart, would not 


OFFENCEFUL, adj. [offence and full.) Injurious; giving 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


The emperor himſelf came running to the place in his ar- 


we 


{ies dif en de tne en me 


NS ea Leda 
— 06" 29. —ů —— oe 
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OCT 


How can he get wiſdom that driveth oxen and is o:cupied 
in their labours, and whole talk is of bullocks ? Eccius. 
He that giveth his mind to the law of the Mott High, and 
is occupied in the meditation thereot, will ſcek out the Wil- 
dom ot all the ancient, and be occupted in propheſies. Eccius, 
3. To follow as buhnets. ; : os 
They occupy their bulinefs in deep waters. Comm. Prayer. 
Mariners were in thee to occupy thy merchundife. Exzek. 
4. To uſe; to expend. . 
All the gold occupied for the work, was twenty and nine 
talents... Exod. xxxvili. 24. 
To OCCUPY. H. . To follow bulineſs, | 
He called his ten ſervants, and delivered them ten pounds, 
and {aid unto them, Occupy till I come. J. ule, xix. 13. 
To OCCUR. v. n. [cccurro, Latin. SO 
1. To be preſented to the memory or attention, . 
There doth not ccc to me any vic of this experiment for 
profit. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The mind ſhould be always ready to turn 1tHelf to the va- 
riety of objects that occur, and allow them as much coniide- 
ration as mall be thought fit. Locke. 
Tue far greater part of the examples that occur to us, are 
ſo many encouragements to vice and diſobedience, Rogers. 
». Lo appear here and there, | 
In Scripture, though the word heir occur, yet there is no 
ſuch thing as heir in our author's ſenſe. | 
z. To claſh ; to ſtrike againit; to meet. 


All bodies have a determinate motion according to the de- 
crees of their external impulle, their inward principle of gra- 
vitation, and the reſiſtance of the bodies they occur with, Bent. 

4. To obviate; to make oppofition to. A Latmiſm. 


Before I begin that I mult occur to one ; abr ae objection | 


againit this propoſition, _ Feutley's Sermons. 
OCCURRENCE. 7. /. {vccurrence, Fr, from occur: this was 
perhaps originally gccurrentus. | | 
1. n accidental event. VV 
In education moſt time is to be beſtowed on that which is 
of the grentcit conſequence in the ordinary courle and g 
rences ot that life the young man is defigned for. Locke. 
2. Occational preſentation. | 355 
Voyages detain the mind by the perpetual occurrence and 
expectation ot ſomething new. 8 


cident; any thing that happens. 


Contentions were as vet never able to prevent two evils, | 


the one a mutual exchange of unſcemly and unjult diſgraces, 
the other a common hazard of both, to be made a. prey by 
ſuch as ſtudy how to work upon all occurrents, with moſt ad- 
vantage in private. Hooters Dedication. 
He did himfelf certify all the news and occurrents in every 
particular, from Calice, to the mayor and aldermen of Lon- 
don. | Bacon's Henry VII. 


Oc CURSION. 3. J. [occurſum, Latin. ] Claſh; mutual blow. 


In the retolution of bodies by fire, ſome of the diſlipatec 
parts may, by their various cccurſon occalioned by the heat, 
| Rick cloſely. | = | Be 
Noa ſhould thoſe active particles, ever and anon juitled 

by the occib.n of other bodies, ly Keep 
without alteration of fite. _ Glanwille's Sceſſis. 
OCEAN. . /. {6cean, Fr,occenus, Latin. ] | N 


1. The main; the great ſea. 8 
The golden lun ſalutes the morn, 
And, having gilt the occa/ with his beams, Hs 
Gallops the 2vdiack. Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 
Will all great Neptune's oceau waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand? 
2. An immenſe expanle. 


Time, in general, is to duration, as place to expanſion... 
They are ſo much of thoſe boundlets oceans of eternity and 


immenſity, as is ſet out and diltinguithed from the reſt, to 


denote the poſition of finite real beings, in thoſe uniform, in- 


finite oceansof duration and ſpace. TLocte. 
O'cEAN. adj. [This is not uſual, though conformable to the 


original import of the word. ] Pertaining to the main or great 


5 
In bulk as huge as that ſea-beaſt 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 


Created hugeſt that {wim th* ocean ſtream. Milt. Par. Loft. 


OcEA NICK. 7. /. [from ocean.) Pertaining to the on. 


f Bounds were ſet 
To darkneſs, ſuch as bound the oceax wave. 


. f hs ict. 
OCE'LLATED. adj. [ocellatus, Latin.] Reſembling the eye. 
Ihe white butterfly lays its offspring on cabbage leaves; 


a very beautiful reddiſh ocellated one. Derham's Phy, Theol. | 


O'CHRE. z.f. [ochre, ocre, Fr. &xpa.}] 


coherent in their texture, and are compoſed of tine and loft 
argillaceous particles, and are es diffuſible in water. 
They are of various colours; ſuch as red, yellow, blue, green, 
lack. The yellow fort are called ochres of iron, and the 
blos cores of copper. 
Ons, adj. {from cchre.] Conhiting of ochre. 


In the interſtices of the flakes is a grey, chalky, or che- 
Weedxvard wn Foils. 


945 matter. 


 OCHREY. adj. {from or.] Partaking of ochre, 


This is conveyed about by the water; as we find in earthy, 


och», and other loole matter, Wood ward on Foſſils. 
O CAA. . /. {formed by corruption from alchimy.] A 
mixed baſe metal. 50 ä | 
OCTAGON. 1. / [xi and ya,. In geometry, a figure 
comuting of eight tides and angles; and this, when all the 
Ades and angles are equal, is called a regular o7agon, which 
may be inſeribed in a circle, eee Harris. 
OcTa'GONAL. adj, from o&tagon.] Having eight angles and 
ſides. | | | 
OCTAxGULAR. adj. {5 and angulus, Lat.] Having eight 
angles. ; = x 107. 
OCT ANGULARNESS. . /. [from calangular.] The quality 
of having eight angles. | Dict. 
OcTANT. 7 4. J. In altrology, is, when a planet is in ſuch an 
VUCTILE. 5 alpeét or pofition with reſpect to another, that 
their pluces are only diſtant an eighth part of a circle or forty- 
five degrees. | 8 Dit. 
Ora E. . ſ. Coctawe, Fr. efavus, Lat.] 
1. The eighth day after ſome peculiar feſtival. 
2. {In muſick. ] An eighth or an interval of eight ſounds. 
3. Eight days together after a teſtival. Ainſavorth, 
OCTATO. [Lat.] A book is ſaid to be in ofaws when a ſheet 
is folded into eight leaves. ; Didt. 
They now accompany the ſecond edition of the original 
experiments, which were printed firſt in Engliſh in o. 


 OCTE'NNIAL. adj. from octennium, Lat.] 
1. Happening every eighth year. 
2. Laſting eight years. 


OCTOBER.” n. J. [ Oddaber, Lat. Ofobre, Fr.] The tenth | 
month of the year, or the eighth numbered from March. 


October is drawn in a garment of yellow and carnation; 
upon his head a garland of oak leaves, in his right hand the 
ſign Scorpio, in his lett a baſket of ſervices. Peacham. 

OCTOE'DRICAL. adj. Having eight ſides. Die. 
Oc T0'GENARY. adj. [oogem, Lat.] Of eighty years of age. 
| ict 


O'CTONARY, adi. Coctonarius, Lat.] Belonging to the num- 


der eight. | Dif 


Locle. 


Fo: Watts. | 
 OCCURRENT. 2. J. [occurrent, Fr. occarrens, Latin.) In- 


Boyle. 


to orderly keep their cells. 


MES Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


The earths diſtinguiſhed by the name of ochres are thoſe I 
which have rough or naturally duity ſurfaces, are but ſlightly | 


Hill's Materia Medica. 


Boyle. 


ODD 


CCTONO'CULAR. ac. Co and ceulus.) Having cis, 
Nod animals are binocular; ſpiders for the mot parece- 
tonocular, and tome ſenccular. Derhur s Phyjuco- = . 
OcTOPE'TALOUS. /. L and i , Gr. | tuving ght 
flower leaves. Dick. 
O'cCTOSTYLE. u. ſ. L and ge-, Gr.] In the ancient 
architecture, is the face ot a building or ordonnance con- 
taining eight columns. | : Hum it. 
O'cruPLE. adj. Coctuiue, Lat.] Eight fold. Dit. 
O'CULAR. adj. Locautaire, Fr. tiom ocalivs, Lat.] Depend— 
ing on tieeye; known by the eye. | | 
Prove my love a whore, 


Suit eyes. | 


Be ſure of it: give 1c the ocular proot, : 

Or thou hadſt better hae been born a dog. Shakeſpeare, 

He that would not believe the menace of God at fyſt, it 
may be doubted whether before an ocular exumple he be- 
lieved the curſe at finit. Brown's Valiur Errours. 
O'CULAKLY. adv, (from ocular.) To the obicrvation of thc 


eye. 

| T he ſame is 9cularly confirmed by Vives upon Auitin, 
| Brown, 
O'cULATE., ad. Loculatus, Latin.] Having eyes; knowing 
by the eye. SN | 85 i | 
O'cULisST. u. /. {from oculus, Latin. ] One who protelles to 

cure diſtempers of the eyes. | T0: 
If there be a tpeck in the eye; we take them off; but he 
were a {trange ocul;t who would pull out the eye. 
Tam no det, and it I ſhould go to help one eye and put 


BED | L' Ejlrange. 
OCULUS BELT. (Latin. ] | 


- Pliny, is only an accidental variety of the agate kind; having 


in the middle of them ſomething relembling the 12ght of the 


What verity there is in that numeral conceit, in the lateral 
diviſion of man by even and odd; aſctiving the ed unto the 
right fide, and the even unto the left; and to by parity, or 
imparity of letters in mens names, todetermine misfortunes, 
Bravr's Vailgar Erreurs, b. iv. 


number ſpecified. = | | 
The account of the profits of Ulſter, from the fifth year 


hundred and odd pounds. | Davies on Ireland. 
Sixteen hundred and odd years after the carth was made, 
it was deitroyed in a deiuge of water, Buritt's Theory. 


and odd hours, od minutes and odd ſeconds of minutes; 16 


hours, or minutes. 1 [1:iter on Time. 
3. Particular; uncouth; extraordinary; not like others; not 


or diilke. 8 
Her madneſs hath the ot frame of ſenſe, 
Such a dependency ot thing on thing, 
As cer I heard in madneis. k 
Of thee, kind boy, I aſf no red and White, 
Io make up my delight, 
No odd becoming graces, | 
Black eyes, or little know not what's in faces. 


taken notice of. eabt˙uνe Opticks. 


wit and parts in propagating of vice, I did not queition but 
No fool Pythagoras was thought; 

He made his liſt'ning ſcholars ſtand, 
Their mouth till cover'd with their hand: 
Elle, may be, ſome od thinking youth, 
Might have retus'd to let his cars : 
Attend the muſic of the ſpheres. 

55 0 So proud Jam no ſlave, 

So impudent I own mytelf no knave, 

So odd, my country's rum makes me grave. 


Prior. 


Peqpe. 
4. Not noted; not taken into the common account bine ed. 
I left him cooling of the air with ſighs, 

In an odd angle of the ile,  _Shakefpeare's Tempeſt. 
There are yet milling tome few od lads that you remem- 
ber not. 5 

5. Strange; unaccountable; fantaſtical, 

_ How ſtrange or 64d to'er I bear myſelf, 

As I, perchance, hereatter ſhall think meet, 

Jo put an antick difpoiition on, 

Tt 1s an odd way of uniting parties to deprive a majorityot 
who had never any right at all, Saif. 
lieved them; as fat and vinegar, 
6. Uncommon ; particular. | : Y 
The c, min to pertorm all three perfectly is, Joannes 
Sturmius. To | ajcham”s Sereulmaſicr. 
7. Unlucky. „ . 
The truſt Othello puts him in, 

On tome odd time of his infirmity, 

Will thake this iſtand. 

3. Unlikely; in appearance improper. | | 
MI. Locke's Eflay would be a very cd book for a man 

to make himſelf maiter of, who would get a reputation by 
critical writings. | Addiſon's Speftator, N® 291. 


think, be written with one d; but the winters almoit all 
combine againit it.] | —— 
1. Not evenly. | 
2. Strangely; particularly; unaccountably z uncouthly. 
How oddly will it jound, that I. 
Muit atk my child tergivenets. 
One man is prefled with poverty, and looks ſomewhat 
odd!, upon it. Collier on the Spleen. 
Ihe dreams of ſleeping men are made up of the waking 
man's ideas, though for the molt part odd; put together. 


This child was near being excluded out of the {pecics. of 
man barely by his ſhape. It is certain a figure a little more 
oddly turned had caſt him, and he had been executed. Locke. 

'The real eſſence of ſubſtances we know not; and there- 
fore are ſo undetermined in our nominal eſſences, which we 
make ourſelves, that if ſeveral men were to be atked con- 
cerning ſome odilly- ſhaped foetus, whether it were a man or 
no ? it is pait doubt, one ſhould meet with different anſwers. 

| Locke. 
Her aukward love indeed was edly fated ; 
She and her Polly were too near related. 

As maſters in the clare obſcure, 
With various light your eyes allure x 
A flaming yellow here they ſpread 
Draw oft in blue, or charge in red; 

Yet from theſe colours od! mix'd, 


Prior. 


Your ſight upon the whols is fix d. Brisr. 


Bacon. 


out the other, we thould have but an untuward bufineſs of it. | 


The ocu/ns belt of the modern jewellers, and probably of | 


a grey horny ground, with circular delineations, and a {pot | 


eve; whence the ſtone had its name. Mocadauard. 
ODD. adj. [udda, Swediſh.] 5 
1. Not even; not diviſible into equal numbers. 
Thie is the third time; 1 pee 3 
Good luck lies in odd numbers. | _ Shakeſpeare. | 


2. More than a round number; indefinitely exceeding any 
of Edward IIId. until the eighth, do amount but to nine | 

The year, without regard to days, ends with an ad Gay. 
that it cannot be meatured by any eveu number of days, | 


to he numbered among any clals. , In a ſenſe of contempt } 
 Shakeſp. Meaf. for Meaſ. * 


Suckling. | 
This blue colour being made by nothing elſe than by re- | 
{ flexion of a ſpecular ſuperficies, ſeems ſo odd a phenomer.on, | 
and fo difficult to be explained by the vulgar hypothefis of 
philoſophers, that 1 could nut but think it deſerved to be | 
When [I broke looſe from writers who have employedtheir 


I ſhould be treated as an ./ kind of a fellow.  Speetutor, 


Shakeſpears's Tempeſt. 


Shakeipeare's Hamlet. 
part of their ancient right, by conferring it on a faction, 


Patients have toinetimes coveted od things which havere- 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
O'pDLy. adv. from odd, This word and o s,, thouid, I. 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


oc e. 
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Opos ess. . . from odd. 11% Sermons, 


1. 1 be tte vi betugg not even. 
2. Strangenels z particularity; unconthneſs, 

Covcung to recommend himtelt to poiterity, C. 
ved 1t as an ulms ot the hiſtorians, to kememt's 5 
flup ; and obterve the oddarſe of the ever: F 


| ero heę. 
er his contul. 


1 th 
k "I *. 4 Al. the! oth. 
are loſt, and the vanity ot his requett itauds ee 
UWN Writings, Or dens * ua Nt | ig 


A knave is apprehenhve of being degvefed un e 
bitual concern puts an 6ddxe/; into his looks... andttu hg. 
My wite telluto a violent diforder, aud I Mas « l 
compoted at the 6.4t;ic/5 of the accident, an eehte 
Oops. ./ (from c“. Lecgt. 
1. Incquality; excets ot either compared with 
Between theſe two Cates there are great 945 Hes! 
The cafe is yet not like, but there appeareth ome 
between them, Shen 5 Ae 
L will lay the odds that ere this year ex 51 e e. 
We bear our civil words and native tire 8 
As far as France. Shakeibeare's Henrs IV. + 
„Cromwel with o/ds of number and of fate ra ve, 
Remoy'd this bulwark of the church and {tate 3 1} 
3 I chiefly who enjoy or TOR 
So tar the happier lot, enjoying thee | 
Pre-eminent by ſo much odds. Milton's Paradiſe LA, 
1 * 


C hier, 


the other, 


Shall I give him to partake 
Full happineſs with me? or rather not; 

But keep the cds of knowledge in my pow'r 
Without co- partner? Milton's Paradiſe Lil 5. is 
All thele, thus uncqually furniſtbea with wth and « 
vanced in knowledge, I {uppole cf equal patural Pier 111 
the ads between them has been the different tcg - he kt 
or” | his to 3 underſtandings to range in. l Lich 
udging is balancing an acco 2 ee 
e Vie pede le.” e e ee, 


2. More than an even wager. | Locle. 
Since ever y n. an by nature is very prone to think the bet 


of himſelf and of his own condition 3 it is 24 but he will 
find a ſhrewd temptation, Seu 3 
The Prefbyterian party endeavoured one Uay to introduce 
a debate about repealing the teſt clauſe, when there appeared 
at leaſt four to one odds againit them. N 
Some biſhop bettows upon them ſome inconſiderable bs 
nefice, when "tis odds they are already encumbered wm 
numerous family. | Savift's Mi! 
3. Advantage; ſuperiority. Hi 
And tho" the ſword, ſome underſtood, 
In force had much the ods of wood, 
Twas nothing ſo; both undes were balanc'd 


So equal, none knew which was valiant t. Hucibre, 

4. Quarrel; debate; dupute. | orgs 
N Os I can't ſpeak 5 

Any beginning to this pecvim ode, - Shateſp. Oihlh, 


| Phat is the niche? = 
Almoſt at os with the mornin”, whichis which, 3/l. 

He flaſhes into one grots crind or other 
That fets us all ats. Shae: peare's Ring Lear, 

Fhe tox, the ape, and the hnmHie-2 1 
Were lull at o. %e, being but thre; 
Until the goote came out of dor, 
And ſtaid the odds by alding tour. 
Gods of whatloe'er degree, | 
Reſume not what themieſves have given, 

Or any brother god in heat n; 

Which keeps the peace among the gods, 
Or they mult always be at odds. Sevift's Mi cal. 
ODE, 2. /. [on.] A poem written to be ſung to mulick; 4 
lyrick poem; the ode is cither ef the greater or leis Ki. 

The lets is characteriſed by iweetnels and caſe; tue ge ver 

by ſublimity, rapture, and quicknets of trantfiton, 

A man haunts the forett that abules our young plants 
with carving Rofalind on their barks; hangs ges upon 
hawthorns, aud clegies on brambles, all forſ-2ti deitying 
the name of Rolalind, Shakeſpeare's Ar Yeu Life its 

O run, prevent them with thy Humble 0.72, 


P 6 


Shateſprart, 


And lay it lowly at his blefſed feet. Miuton's Pizms, 
h — What work among you ſcholar gods! 
Phoebus mult write him am'rous odes; 
And thou, poor coulin, mutt compoſe Ps 
His letters in ſubmiſſive proſe. Prin. 
O'DIBLE. adj. [from oi.) Hateful. Dit, 


O'DIOUS. adj. {odieux, Fr. clio is, Lat.] 
1. Hateful; deteſtable; abominable. 

For ever all goodneſs will be mot charming; for ever 

wickedneſs will be molt ode.  Sprat's Sermins. 
Hatred is the paſſion of defence, and there is à kind & | 
hoſtility included in its very eflence, But then, it the 
could have been hatred in the world, when there was [care 
any thing odtous, it would have acted within the compals « 
its proper object.. | South, Seu. 
Leet not the Trojans, with a feign'd pretence 
Of profier'd peace, delnde the Latian prince: 
F xpel trom Italy that o name. | 
7 She breathes the odiovs tume ; 
Of nauſeous ſteams, and poiious all the room, Gran, 
2. Expoled to hate, 2 
Another means for raiſing money, was, by enquitt% 
ter offences of officers in great place, who as by un altes : 
ing they became molt odour, to by zuitice ten 3 
ments the prince acquired both love and applaule. me 
He had rendered himſelf cu to the patliament. Cuart. 
3. Cauſing hate; inſidious. - 
8 The ſeventh from thee, 
The only righteous in u world pervericy 
And therefore hated, therefore 10 beet 

ih tocs, for daring ſingle to be jult, 

And utter odious truth, that God would come . 
Tojudgethem with his ſaints. Milton 5 Faredi6 v 
OD1OVSLY, adv. [from odνð,t, 

1. Haterully; abommably. | Th 
| Had thy love, {ill 2% iy pretended, 3 
Been as it ought, ſincere, it would have bee g. 
Far other reus'nings. Milton 6.839% 
2. Invidioully;1o as to cauſe hates. - her tom ts 
Arbitrary power no ſoher man can fear, et Dy 
king's diſpoſition or his practice; or even where 56 1. 
. © . » . 3 4 
edicufly lay it, trom his miniſters. | 
O DiovsNEsSS. 7. /. {from 041-45. ] 
1. Hatetuinels, „ „ and of W 

Have a true ſenſe of his fin, of its 940/999 , Heat. 

danger. Waks's Preparatis., : 
2. Theitate of being hated. ed gentlem n d 
There was left of the blood royal, an age be his ccuin 
approved goodntſo, who had Lotten nan bin. Sing 
power but danger trom him, and edict tv of provokit 
O'DIUM. n. J. { Latin.} Invidioutnets; 49% 

hate. / 3 " 

The odium and offences which ſome > 1. rofoine 
miſlneſs had contiacted upon my government oy 

to have expiated. | \ N 
She threw the odizm of the fact on Mes Dre 


| Dyas, 


And publickly avowed hel lde to 9 pos Ta ele 
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doo rALOtex. 
ach. * P » -& ; 
= 45 E. adj. [ 9doratus, Latin. Scented; having a ſtrong 
DU - & . 1 
oo * heiter tat Oi II Aland. : 
Fo bi ling is Wich a communication of the breath, or va- 
dor tnc object dorute. Bacon s Natural Hijtory. 
W931 4 * „ — » . ; 
3 1 Fs. ad. (odoryer, Latin] Giving went 3 
0 ily ect OL Loci; iragralts pertunicd. n | 
wy" "ic of vinegar 10 buried, came torth more lively and 
. ron, lmcililig almolt like a violet, 
| Genie gales 
Fauning their odor erous Wings, diſpenſe 
Natty c pertumes, and whitper wuence they ſtole EY 
Th. {c balmy ipoils. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iv. 
dmelung bodies tend forth eitiuvias of teams, without 
> Pinay Thus a grain of mulk will fend forth 
feanoly V allting. nus a grain 
a bHcrouðõ particles tor {cores of years, wilaout its being 
1 94 . a Locke. 
Okt FEROUSK ESS. A. ſ. [from odoriferous, ] Sweetneis of 
raucc. 
[ odors, Lat.] Fragrant; pertumed; ſweet 


09 


cent; trap 
Oboxous. adj. 
or cent. 5 I 1 q 74 nell 
"Such fragrant flowers do give molt odorous lmel!,, 


But her feet odour did chem all, excel. Spenſer. 
Their private roots on gd rus timber borne, TE 
Such as lg! pace 101 Sings adorn. Faller. 


12 Wee une, becauſe parts ot the odorous body touch the 


ves of UUur NOWris. 5 
We 1. J. Loder, Lat. odenr, Fr.] 
1. Scent, Wiener good or bad, 

Democinus, wacn he lay a | for | 
brad, winch baving opened and puured a little vine into 
meim, ne Kcpt unten allve with the odour til a certain iealt 
pals SE ot et 5 | Bacon. 

larunons in air, for ſo we may call odours, have the lame 
diverntics with intuuons in water ; in that the teveral odours 
which are in one flower or other body, iſſue at teveral times, 

- ſunc eat liet, tome later. | Bacon. 

They reter tapor unto ſalt, and odour unto ſulphur; they 

vary much concerning 5 

1. Fragrance z pertume; Iweet Icent. Y 
Me teem'd I lmelt a garden of ſweet flow'rs, 

That damty odours from them tarew around, 5 

For dumtels fit to deck the lover $ bow rs. Spenſer. 

By her intercethon with the King ſhe would lay a moit 
ſealonable and popular obligation upon the whole nation, 

and leave a plcalant odour of her grace and favour to the 
pope behind her. (Claren. 


. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 


he Levites burned the holy incenſe in ſuch quantities as | 


retlehed the whole multitude with its odours, and tiled all 

the region about them with pertume.  Addzyjon's Freebolder. 
Or. Tus combination of vowels does not properly belong to 

our language, not is ever found but in words derived from 

tic Gees, and not yet wholly contormed to our manner ol 

writing : ce has in ſuch words the found of E. 


Ordo MICKS. 2. fe | 9ixoropntr, economique, French, from 


eecoromy. Both it and its derivatives are under ecouomhy. ] 
Management of houthold attairs. 


Apunce's leaving his butineis wholly to his minitters, 1s | 


33 dangerous an errour in pohticks, as a maker's committing 
a! to his tervant, is in geconom ects. IL Eftrange. 
0:cOMENICAL, adj, [5eperincc, from avupern, } Guncral; 
tieſpecung the whole habitable world. 
This Nicene council was not received as an ecumenical 


council in any of the eaſtern patriarchates, excepting only | 


that of Conſtaniinople, 7-7 Stulling fieet. 
Orb uA. 4. /. LL from ste, to ſwell.] A : 
is no and commonly by ſurgeons confined to a White, 


ſoft, inſenüble tumour, proceeding from cold and aqueous | 


bumours, luch as happen to hydropick Ns | 
| Shs Nich. 
Ornta TICK, J adj, [from oedema.) Pertaining to an 
Otvtmarous. 5 oedema. 
lt is primarily generated out of the effuſion, of melancho- 
lick blood, or ſecondarily out of the dregs and remainder of 
a phlegmonous or oedematick tumour. | Harvey on Conſunp. 
The great dilcharge of matter, and the extremity ot pam, 
waited her, oedematous ſwellings aroſe in her legs, and ſhe 
languilked and died. 
rag n. . [from oil, French.] Glance; wink; token 
ot the eye. | | | C2 
She gave oeiliads and moſt ſpeaking looks 
Io noble Edmund. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
On. Contracted from over. See OVER. 9 5 
His tears defac'd the ſurface of the well, 
With circle atter circle as they fell, 
And now the lovely face but half appears, oO, 
Oer run with wrinkles, and defac'd with years. Addiſon. 
ESOPHAGUS, u. /. 
dude m the ſtructure of this part to the contexture of that; 
and az, to eat.] The gullet; a long, large, and round 
canal, that deſcends from the mouth, lying all along be- 
kyten the windpipe and the joints of the neck and back, to 
tax 6th Joint of the back, where it turns a little to the 
Mgt, and gives way to the deſcending artery; and both run 
one another, till at the ninth the oz/ophagus turns again 


ace of the ſtomach. 
ounds penetratin 
, Trquire to he ttitched e 


Quincy. 
the oeſophagus and aſpera arteria, 
ole, eſpecially thoſe of the oeſophagus, 


| Wiſeman's Surgery. 
re. op, Saxon.] 8 / 9 2 

1 5 put betore the ſubſtantive that follows another in con- 

deuon; as, of theſe part were ſlain; that is, part of theje. 
2 cannot inttantly raiſe up the grofs | 
full three thouſand ducats. Shakeſpeare. 

10 e to his natural endowments of a large invention, a ripe 
"Sent, and a ſtrong memory, has joined the knowledge 
V aflüberal arts. Dryden. 
f naturally fly to God in extremity, and the molt 
Fan "ca! perſon in the world, when forſaken of all hopes 

7 575 other relief, is forced to acknowledge him. Tilleſon. 


Smalridge's Sermons. 

uſing of the mind with ſome degrees of vi- 

it free from thoſe idle companions. Locke. 

of land is raiſed only by a greater plenty of 
0 


CRE. 


dince the ro 
bour, does ſet 
e value 


e | 
en after comparative and ſuperlative adjectives. 
en moſt renowned of all are thoſe to whom the name is 


deren Pbilippinæ Abb 5 ** 
N ot's Deſcription of the World. 
a he herd to be animated with hebel hopes of any men 


mide : Tillotſon's Sermons. 
ether, th night, the moſt diſmal and unſeaſonable time of all 
> MEN all thoſe virgins aroſe and trimmed their lamps. 
We are CORE Tillotſon, Sermon xxxi. 
tay real not to deſcribe our ſhepherds as thepherds at this 
— 0 are, but as the may be conceived then to have 
Ia ny belt of men followed the employment. Pope. 
J. From. Tall worldly bleifings, is the moſt valuable. Sal. 

Thi : 
. 9 on of the Helots, with a blow whoſe violence 
ry, drach p not Y ſtrength, or of {trength proceeding of 
ether adius upon the fide of the head, Sidney. 
Iürd fe Hbrought up of a puppy, one that 
tom drowning, 'Shakeſp. Tuo Gent. of Verona. 


ed, [Lide and 4xy%.] Pertaining to the 


dying, ſent for loaves of new | 


Bacon. N 


colour. brown's Vuigar Errours. | 
| __ *Gainlt the ſtare. 


j 


tumour. It | 


5 Wiſeman's Surgery. | | 


from ssb, wicker, from tome bm1}i- | 


tothe left, pierces the midriff, and is continued to the left | 


1 ere the lultenance and 1aliva ſo continually pretleth into 


. *AEY will receive it at laſt wi WA 
itere(, e it at laſt with an ample accumulation of | 


He borrowed a box of the car of the Engliſhman, and 
{wore he would pay aim again When he was able. Shakeſp. 

It was called Corcyra of Corcyra, the daughter of Alo- 
wu.” i Sandys's Travels. 

4. Concerning; relating to. | 
The quarrel is not now of fame and tribute, 
Or of wrongs done unto contederates, 
But for your own republick. Ben. Jobnſon Y Catiline. 


waters, as they were before the flood. 


ere l Burnet, 
All have this ſenſe of war, 


Smalridge's Sermons. 


6. Among. 
He is the only perfon of all others for an epic poem. 


Dryden. 
Of all our heroes thou canſ boaſt alone, 


Thar Jove, whene'er he thunders, calls thee ſon. Dryden. 

Rong: who is wholly exempt from this error. 
7. BY 

uic. 


Soi. 
This ſenſe was once very frequent, but is not now in 


0 She dying 
Shall be lamented, pitied, and excus'd | 
. Oy every bearer. | Shakeſpeare, 
Like neav*n in all, like earth in this alone, 
That tho' great ſtates by her ſupport do ſtand, 
Yet ſhe herſelf ſupported is of none, 
But by che finger of the Almighty's nand. Dawes, 
I was triendly entertained of the Engliſh conſul. Sandys. 
Leſt a more honourable man than thou be bidden of hun 
5 | 5 New Tejt. 
8. According to. 2 ; „„ 
* : 5 4 The ſenate 5 | 1 
An ple of Rome, of their accuſtom'd greatneſs 
Wil Fa ply and 9 vindicate 5 | f | 
Not only any fact, but any practice A | 
Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 
T ney do of right belong to you, being molt of them tirit 
_ preached amongit you. 
Tancred, whoſe delight 
Was plac'd in his fair daughter's daily fight, 
& cuitom, when his tate attairs were done, a 
ould pats his plealing hours with her alone. Dryden. 
9. Noting power, ability, choice, or ſpontaneity, With the 
_ rectprocal pronoun, „„ | | 
Some ſoils put forth odorate herbs of themſelves; as wild 
thyme. 03 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
O/ himſelf man is confeſſedly unequal to his duty. Steph. 


The Venice glailes would crack of themſelves. Boyle. 
= £55 7.7 8, Wane. Hones.- 

But that Eternal Infinite and One, Eg 

Who never did begin, who ne'er can endgz 7 

On him all beings, as their ſource, depend. - Dryden. 
The thirty cattle, of themielves obtain'd - | 

From water, and their gratly tare diſdain'd. Dryden. 

'To allert mankind to have bon of himſelt, and without 


a cauſe, hath this invincible objection againit it, that we 
- plainly lee every man to be from another. Tillotſon. 
Doo particle ot matter, nor any combination of particles; 
that is, no bodies can either move of themſelves, or of them - 
ſelves alter the direction of their motion,  Cheyne. 
A tree people met together, as ſoon as they fall into any 
acts of civil ſociety, Þ of themſelves divide into three 
powers. e | Swift. 
IIIt was civil in angel or elf, 5 
For he ne er could have filled it fo well of himſelf, Swift. 
10. Noting properties or qualities. 5 | 


cation. Clarendon. 

The colour of a body may be changed by a liquor which 

of itfelf is of no colour, provided it be ſaline. ole. 
| Ihe freſh eglantine exhal'd a breath, | 

Whoſe odours were of pow'r to raiſe from death. Dryd. 


mined whether it be really of a nature, in itlelt and con- 
lequences, to make him happy or no. 5 Locle. 
he value of land is raiſed, when remaining / the 


fertility it comes to yield more rent. Locke. | 
| 11. Noting extraction. | FT 6 
Lunstord was a man of an ancient family in Suſſex, 
| Clarendon. 


Mr. Rowe was born of an ancient family in Devonſhire, 
that for many ages had made a handſome figure m their 
country. e owe's Life. 

12. Noting adherence, or belonging. | 
Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 
Will furnith me. | 
Pray that in towns and temples of our own, | 
The name of great Anchiſes may be known. Dryden. 
13. Noting the matter of any thing. | 


The chariot was all of cedar, gi 


It and adorned with cryſ- 


the Peru colour. 


ſhips of, were the wild aſh, the evergreen oak, the beech, 
and the alder, | 
14. Noting the motive. 8 NE 
It was not of my own choice that I undertook this work. 
| | Dryden's Dujreſnoy. 
Our ſov'reign lord has pe in his mind Hos 
The means to {pare the blood of gentle Kind; 
And of his grace and inborn clemency, 
He modifies his ſevere decree. 
15. Noting form or manner of exiſtence, 
As if our Lord, even of purpole to m_ this fancy of 
extempora! and voluntary prayers, had not left of his own 
framing, one which might both remain as a part of the 
church liturgy, and eve as a eee bee - * = 
- prayers with efficacy, yet without ſuperfluity ot words. 
e . 9 v. $2. 
16. Noting ſomething that has ſome particular quality. 
Mother, ſays the thruſh, never had any ſuch a friend as I 


Dryden. 


fool as I have We me thruſh. ; L' Eftrange. 
17. Noting taculties of power granted. = : 
: It — man — let 4 do is as of the ability which 
God giveth. | N 1 Peter, iv. 11. 
18. Noting p. - erence, or poſtponence. 
eee hall repoſe you at the Tower, 

I do not like the Tower of any place. 

19. Noting 2 of one ſtate to another. 
O miſerable of happy! is this the end 

Of this new wee e e 0 ſo = 

The glory of that glory, who now beco x 

A of blefled? 4 Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 

20. Noting caufality. 

Good nature, by which I mean beneficence and candour, 
is the product of right reaſon; which of neceſſity wil ps 
allowance to the failures of others, by conſidering that there 
is nothing perfect in mankind, | Dryden. 

21. Noting proportion. 


Shakeſp. 


Tais cannot be underttood of the hrit d1ipotition vi the | 


5. Out of. | 
Yet of this little he had ſome to ſpare, . 
To feed the tamiſh'd and to clothe the bare. Dryden. 
Look once again, and for thy huiband loſt, 1 92 
Lo all that's left of him, thy huſband's ghoit, Dryden. 


Neither can I call to mind any clergyman f my own ac- | 


1 
6. It bgnities any kind of diſappointment; defeat; 


Tilloſſon s Ded. 


He was a man of a decayed fortune, and of no good edu- 


A man may ſuſpend the act of his choice from being de- 
termined for or againſt the thing propoſed, till he has exa- 


lame | 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. | 


tal, ſave that the fore end had pannels of ſapphires ſet in | 
borders of gold, and the hinder end the like of emeralds of 
Bacon's New Atlantis. | 
The common materials which the ancients made their 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 


have of this ſwallow. No, ſays ſhe, nor ever mother ſuch a 


0 FF 


How m | 
1 el ie there of an hundred, even Coney io: 
22, Noting kind or ſpecies, | wr 
lo cuiuvate the advantages of ſucceſs, is an affair of the 
cabinet; and t..e negiect ot this luccets may be e Le melt 
NO tony ng to à nation. Suh. 
2 6 i 18 3 . . , r a ; 4 i : 
* dhe Ars oy an ndetitiite expreſlion ot tne: as, / late, 
late, divers learned 
ſtatical principles. 
Orr. adv. [| af, Dutch.} | | 
1. Or this adverb ihe chick uſe is to conjoin it with verbs: as 
to come off ; to fly off 3 10 take of 3 nich ue sound under 
the verbs. | 
2. Ic is generally oppoted to on: as, 
In this calc it ſignincs; 
continuity. 
vince the wiſdom of their choice is rather to ha 
than my heart, I will practuc the inſinuating nod, and be off 
to them moit counterteirly, Shakeſpeare 5 Coriolands. 
Where are you, Sir John? come, oy with you: bouts, 


men have adopied the three hypo- 


to lay on; to take of, - 
quunton; tfepaiationz breach of 


ve my cap 


A piece oi liver coined for a ſhilling, chat has halt the 
 hiver chpped off, 18 no more a ihilling than a picce of wood, 
which was once a fealed yard, is {tilt a yard, when one.halt 
of it is broke off. I | Locke. 
3. It lignitics dittance, _ - ST 
Welt of this tw.elt, ſcarcely of a mile, 
In goouly form com, s on thc enemy. 
About tiurty paces were place harq :ebuſicrs. Axelles, 
+. In painting or Karuary it tgmfies p. vjccuon oil elief. 
: | ' Lis a good piece; | 
This comes of well and excellent. Shakeſpeare, 
5. It ignites evancicence; ablence or departure 
Competitions intermit, and 
pon tuis or chat occation, 


50 off and on as it happens, 
L Ejirange., 
| any ki ume iuterrup- 
_ tion; adverſe divition: as, the attair is of; che match is off. 
7. In tavour, | 


or on, | Sande en. 
8. From; not toward, | 2 A 

Philoclea, whole delight of hearing and ſeeing was before 

her with tuch a lightening of beauty upon Zelmane, that 

neither ſhe could look on, nor would look eff. Stdnty, b. ii. 
9. Off hand; not ſtudied. 5 

deveral itarts of fancy hand look well enough. 

J | L Har e. 

. An expreſſion of abhorrence, or command to 

epart, | 

| Of, or I fly for ever from thy fight. Smith's Phedr, 

Gr OS 1 


1. Not on. 5 5 5 3 
I continued feeling again the ſame pain; and finding it 
grow violent, I burnt it, and felt no more atter the tlurd 


ume; was never of my legs, nor kept my chamber a wa A 
| ; ; . 


. 
: . : | 40M 
2. Diſtant from. i 


about two miles off this town, though molt of the modern 
writers have fixed it to Freſcatic Addiſon on Italy. 
OFFAL, n. f. [oF fall, fays Skinner, that which talls from 
the table: perhaps from a, Latin. ny 

1. Waſte meat; that which 1s not eaten at the table. 
He let out the Mals of his meat to intereit, and kept a 


Cramm'd, and gorg'd, nigh burſt, PT « 
With {uck'd and glutted of al. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

3. Refuſe; that which is thrown away as of no value. 
To have right to deal in things ſacred, was accounted an 
argument of a noble and illuſtrious deſcent; God would 


not accept the Mals of other proteflions. South, 
1 It a man bemoan his lot, F 
That after death his mould'ring limbs ſhall rot, 
A lecret ſting remains within his mind; . 
The fool is to his own caſt offals kind. Dryden. 
They commonly tat hogs with Mal corns. Mortimer. 


4. Any thing of no eſteem. _ 
What traſh is Rome? what rubbiſh and what l? 


OFFENCE. u. . Lehe, 
1. Crime; act of wickedneſss. 
Thither with {peed their haſty courſe te? ply'd, 
Where Chriſt the Lord for our offences dy'd. Fairfax, 
Thou haſt ſtol'n that, which after ſome few hours 
Were thine without offence. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
2. A tranigreſſion. {3 
If, by the law of nature, every man hath not a power to 
puniſh offences againſt it, I {ee not how the magiſtrates of any 
community can punith an alien of another country. Locke, 
3. Injury. . | 


Fr. offenſa, from offendo, Lat.] 


men, but I hope without offence to their memories; tor I 
loved them living, and reverence them dead. Dryden. 
Diſplcaſure given; caule of diſguſt ; ſcandal. | 
Giving no offence in any thing, that the miniſtry be not 
- blamed, | 2 Cor. vi. 3. 
He remembered the injury of the children of Bean, who 
had been a ſnare and an offence unto the people. 1 Mac. iv, 
The pleaſures of the touch are greater than thoſe of the 
other ſenſes; as in warming upon cold, or retrigeration upon 
heat: for as the pains of the touch are greater than the /- 
fences of other ſenſes, ſo likewiſe are the pleaſures. Bacon, 
5. Anger; diſpleaſure conceived, ee | 
Earnelt in every preſent humour, and making himſelf 
brave in his liking, he was content to give them jult cauſe 
of offence when they had power to make jult revenge. Sidney. 
6. Attack; act of the aſſailant. * e 
Courteſy that ſeemed incorporated in his heart, would not 
be wow to offer any offence, but only to ſtand upon the 
beſt defenſive guard, Sidney. 


4p 


diipleaſure. 
It ſeems your moſt offenceful act 
Was mutnally comminicd, | 
OFFE'NCELESS, adj. [from offence.] Unotfending; innocent. 
You are but now caſt in his mood, a puniſhment more in 
olicy than in malice z even ſo as one would heat his offence- 
les dog to affright an imperious lion. Shakeſp. bello. 
To OFFEND, v. a. {offendo, Latin. ] . 
1. To make angry. 
If much you note him | 
You ſhall ud him, and extend his paſſion, 
Feed and regard him not. - Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Three ſorts of men my ſoul hateth, and I am greatly - 
fended at their life, Ecciſ8ſiaſticus, xxv. 2. 
The emperor himſelf came running to the place in his ar- 
mon, ſeverely reproving them of cowardice Who had tor- 
laken the place, and grievoully offended with them who had 
| kept ſuch negligent watch. 5 Knolles s Uiftery of the 1 
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Shakejpeares 
The lurking gold upon the tatal tree; | | 
Then rend it off. | Dryden, u. vi. 


Shakeſpeare, | . 


The queſtions no way touch upon puritaniſm, either off f 


a [tay trom interrupting her, gave herleit to be ſeen unto 


Cicero's Tuſculum was at a place called Grotto Ferrate, 


regiſter of ſuch debtors in his pocket-book. Arbuthnot, 
2. Carrion; coarle fleſh. NEED 
I thould have fatted all the region kites . 
With this flave's Hal. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


4% 3% e 


OFFENCEPUL, adj. [offence and full.) Injurious; giving 


Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſ. 


Bee on Coiours. 


I have given my opinion _—_ the authority of two great ; . 


2. To aſlail; to attack. 
He was fain to defend 
him, that by an unlucky blow ihe p 
at his feet. TIS. 5 
3. To tranſgreſs; to violate, 
4. To injure. ; LT 
Cheaply you fin, and puniſh crimes with eaſe, 
| Not as in offended, but th” offenders pleaſe, 
To OFFE'ND. . 7. 
1. Jo be criminal; to tranſgrels the law. . | 
This man that of earthly matter maketh graven images, 
knoweth himlelt to offend „s all others. Wiſl. xiv. 13. 
W hotoever ſhall keep the whole law, and yet end in 
one point, he is guilty of all, A 11, 10. 
2. To cauſe anger. 


himſelf, and withal fo to offend 
oor Fhilexenus tell dead 


Dryden. 


I ſhall end, either to detain or give it. Shak. King Lear. 


3. To commit tranſgreſſfion. ; | ' , 
Our language is extremely impertect, and in many in- 
ſtances it offends againſt every part of grammar. S2. 
OFFENDER. . /. | from Fend. ; 5 
1. A criminal; one who has committed a crime; a tranl- 
greſſor; a guilty perſon. | | 


All tant watch tor iniqui 
an offender tor a word. PEEL 
So like a fly the poor offender dies; 


ty are cut off, that make a man 


But like the walp, the rich <tcapes and flies. Denham. 
How ſhall I lute the in, yet Keep Lie ſenſe, 

And love th' offender, yet deteſt th oftence? Pope. 

The conſcience of the gender thall be tharper than ai, 

. avenger's ſword. ; . Clariya. 

2. One who has done an injury. | | 

Ty All vengeance comes too ſhort, VVV 
Which can purſue th” offender. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


OFFE'NDRESS. 2. /. {trom effender.] A woman that otfends. 
Virginity murthers itſelf, and ſhouid be buried in highways 
out of all ſanctified limit, as a deſperate offendreſs againit 
x nature, 
OFFENSIVE. adj. [offenjif, Fr. from off enſus, Lat.] 
1. Cauling anger; diſpleating; diſguiting. 
Since no man can do ill with a good conſcience, the con- 
ſolation which we herein ſeem to find is but a mere deccitful 
plealing of ourſelves in error, which at the length mult needs 
turn to our greater grief, if that which we do to pleaſe God 
moſt, be tor the manitold detects thereof of/en/tve unto him. 
| | Hooker, b. v. 84. 

It ſhall ſuffice, to touch ſuch cuſtoms of the Iriſh as ſeem 
offenſive and repugnantto the good government of the realm. 

| | Spenſer on Ireland. 

2. Cauſing pain; injurious. 3 
for the liver, but offen/ive to the 
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It is an excellent opener N 
ſtomach. Bacon's Natural Hiſiory. 


Some particular acrimony in the Romach ſometimes makes 
it ofenſeve, and which cuſtom at laſt will overcome. Arbuth. 
3. Aſſailant; not defenhive. | 

Hie recounted the benefits and : 
him, in provoking a mighty and opulent king by an 
war in his quarrel. : 8 j acon. 

We enquire concerning the advantages and diſadvantages 

betwixt thoſe military offen/ive engines uſed among the an- 
cients, and thoſe of thele latter ages. Wilkins. 
OFFE'NSIVELY. adv. from fe. | Feel 
1. Miſchievoufly; injurioully, EN Toyo 
In the leait thing done effer/ive!y againſt the good of wen, 
whole benefit we ought to {eek for as our own, we plainly 
ſhew that we do not acknowledge God to be ſuch as indeed 
he is. . Hofer, b. v. § 2. 
2. So as to cauſe uneaſineſs or diſpleaſuree.. 
A lady had her fight diſordered, fo that the images in her 


and favours that he had done 


77 enfive 
B 


hangings did appear to her, if the room were not extraordi- 
narily darkened, embellithed with ſeveral He vivid 
colours... -- oe | ; 
3. By way of attack; not defenſively. 
OrFFE'NSIVENESS. . /. | trom offen/tve. 
1. Injuriouſneſs; miſchief. | | 
2, Cauſe of diſguſt. 7 N | 
The muſcles of the body, being preſerved ſound and lim- 
ber upon the bones, all the motions of the parts might be 
explicated with the greateſt ca(c and without any offeu/eveneſs. 
| 5 5 eres Muſæum. 
To OFFER. v. a. [ofero, Latin; offrir, French. 
1. To pretent to any one; to exhibit any thing lo as that it 


may be taken or received. | 
The heathen women under the Mogul, Mer themſelves 
to the flames at the death of their huſbands. Collier. 
Some ideas forwardly er themſelves to all mens under- 
ſtandings; ſome fort of truths reſult from any idea, as ſoon 
as the mind puts them into propotitions. Tocte. 
Servants placing happinets in ſtrong drink, make court to 

my young maiter, by Fring him chat which they 2 | 
5 | | Locke. 
2. To ſacrifice; to immolate; to preſent as an act of worihip. 
They offered unto the Lord of the tpoil which they had 
brought, ſeven hundred oxen. 2 Chron, xv. 11. 
He ſhall Her of it all the fat t 


hereof. By 
An holy prieſthood, to Mer up ſpiritual ſacri 


Whole herds of ofer'd bulls about the fire, : 
And briſtled hoars and woolly ſhcep expire. Dryden. 
When a man is called upon to er up himtelf to his con- 


fices. 


ſcience, and to reſign to juſtice and truth, he ſhould be ſo 


tar from avoiding the liſts, that he thould rather enter with 
inclination, and thank God for the honour. Collier. 
3. To bid, as a price or reward. Le w 
Nor ſhouldit thou e all thy little ſtore, 
Will rich Iolas yield, but Her more. 
4. To attempt; to commence. 
Lylimachus armed about three thouſand m 
firſt to offer violence, 1—— 
3. To propoſe. . 
In all that great extent wherein the mind wanders in re- 
mote ſpeculations, it ſtirs not one jot beyond thote ideas 
which ſenſe or reflection have offered tor its ee 
Locke. 


Locke. 


Dryden. 


en, and began 
2 Mac. iv. 40. 


Our author ers no reaſon, 
To OFFER. v. 2. 
1. To be preſent; to be at hand; to preſent itſelf. — 
No thought can imagine a greater heart to tee and con- 
temn danger, where danger would Fer to make any wrong- 
ful threatening upon him. Sidney, b. ii. 
Tir occaſion offers, and the youth complies. 9522 
2. To make an attempt. 1 
We came cloſe to the ſhore, and offered to land. Bacon, 
One ers, and in Ming makes a ſtay; 
Another forward lets, and doth no more. Daniel. 
I would treat the pope and his cardinals roughly, if they 


 effered to ſee my wife without iny leave. Dryden. 
3. With at. 
I will not effer at that I cannot maſter, Bacon. 


nope they will take it well that I ſhould offer at a new 
thing, and could forbear preſuming to meddle where any of 
the learned pens have ever touched before. Graunt. 
Write down and make ſigns to him to pronounce them, 
and guide him by ſhewing him by the motion of your own 
lips to offer at one of thole letters; which being the caſieſt, 
he will ſtumble upon one of them. He ider. 


The maſquerade ſucceeded to well with him, that he wou 


Ljaiah, xxix. 21. 


Shake/peare's All's Well that Ends Well. | 


Boyle on Colours, 1 


Lev. vi. 34 


1 Pet. ii. 5. 


g - 


It contains the grounds of his doctrine, and :fers a ſome - 
what towards the duproot of mine. Atterbury. 
Without offer iug at any other remedy, we haitily engaged 

in a war, which hath colt us lixty millions. Swift, 
O'FFER. . /. [e, Fr. trom the verb.] 

1. Piopolal of advantage to another, | 
Some nymphs there are, too conſcious of their face; 
Thete 1well their proſpects, and exalt their pride, 

When Mers are dhiidain'd, and love deny'd. 
2, Firſt advance, 
Force compels this offer, 
And it proceeas tron: policy, not love, 
— Mowbray, you oven to take it ſo: _ 
This Mer cones trom mercy, not from fear, 
What wouldit beg, Laertcs, 
That ſhall not be my er, not thy aſking ? Shakeſþ. 


3. Propoſal made. . 
Th' fers he doth make, 
Were not for him to give, nor them to take. Daniel. 
1 enjuined all the ladies to tell the company, in cate they 
had been in the liege and had the tame offer made them as 
the good women of that place, what every. one of them 
would have brought off with her, and have thought moit 
worth the ſaving. . _ Addiſon's Spectator. 
It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, or tolly, 
to quit and renounce former tenets upon the offer of an ar- 
gument which cannot immediately be antwered. Locke. 
Price bid; act of bidding a price. 
When itock is high, they come between, 
Making by tecond hand their offers; 
Then cunningly retire unteen, 
With tach a million in his coiters. _ 
5. Attempt ; endeavour, | 5 ; | 
Many motions, though they be unprofitable to expel that 
which hurteth, yet they are ers of nature, and cauſe mo- 
tions by conſent; as in groaning, or crying upon pain. Bacon. 
It is in the power of every one to make ſome eſlay, ſoc 
of er and attempt, 1o as to thew that the heart is not dle or 
inſenſible, but that it is full and big, and knows ittelf to bu 
lo, though it wants ſtrength to bring forth. South's Serm. 
One tees in it a kind of offer at modern architecture, bur 
at che ſame time that the architect has ſhown his diſlike of 
the Gothic manner, one may ſce tiiat they were not arrived 
at the knowledge of the true wax. Addiſcn on Italy. 
6. Sometiung given by way of acknowledgment. | 
Fair ſtreams that do vouchiate in your clearneſs to repre- 
ſent unto me my blubbered face, let the tribute offer of my 
tears procure your (tay a while with me, that 1 way begin 
yet at laſt to find fomething that pities me. Sing, b. li. 
O'FFERER. 2. /. (from er.] 3 
1. One who makes an offer. > | 
2. One who tacrifices, or dedicates in worſhip. 


Pope. 


* 


Shakeſp. | 


| 
4. 


Swift. 


It the mind of the erer be good, this is the only thing 
_ Gold relpetteth, g Hooker, b. v. § 34. 


When he commanded Abraham to tacrifice Iſaac, the 
place of the offering was not left undetermined, and to the 
efferer's diſcretion, e e Ot 8 Sons. 

O'FFERING. 7. /. from er.] A ſacriſice; 
lated, or offered in worſhlip. 15 

Plucking the entrails of an effering forth, 


They could not find a heart within the bealt. Shakeſp. 
They are polluted offerings, more abhorr'd - N 
Than {potted livers in the lacritice, © Shakeſpeare. 


tor tin, he thall j 


When thou ſhalt make his foul an Mering tor : 
HED | IJj.,aiab, lili. 10. 


„ ? 
3 The gloomy god FI 
Stood mute with awe, to fee the golden rod; 
Admir'd thedettin'd Fring to his queen, 
A venerable gift ſo rarely ſcen. 

What nations now to J power will pray, 
Or of 'rings on my ſlighted altars lay? Dryden's Ving. 
1 I' tavour her, | 
That my awaken'd foul may take her flight, 
Renew'd in all her ſtrength, and freſh wich life, 
An Mering tit for heaven, | 
OFFE'RTORY. 2. . [ofertoire, Fr.] The thing ottered ; tlie 
act of offering. „„ . 
He went into St. Paul's church, where he made ofertory 
of his ſtandards, and had orizons and Te Deum ſung. Hach. 
OFFE'RTURE.z./. from er.] Offer; propolal of Kinduds. 
word not in uſe. ST LED 8 
Thou hatt prevented us with offertures of ay love, ven 
when we were thine enemies. K ing Charles. 
OFFICE. . /. | office, Fr. MHicium, Latin.] Red anda 
1. A publick charge or employment. | 
| You have contriv'd to take _ 
From Rome all ſeaſon'd office, and to wind 
Vourſelt into a power tyrannical. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Methought this ttaft, mine office-badge in court, 
Was broke in twain. 
The intolence of office. 
2. Agency; peculiar ule. ; 
| All things that you ſhould uſe to do me wrong, 
Deny their He. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
In this experiment the ſeveral intervals ot the teeth of the 
comb do the office ot to many priſms, every interval producing 
the phenomenon of one prim. MNexwton's Optiicks. 
3. Butineſs; particular employment. | 
The tun was ſunk, and after him the ſtar 
Ot Helperus, whole office is to bring | | 
Twilight upon the earth. Milton s Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 
4. Act of good or ill voluntarily tendered. | | 
NE: Wolves and bears | 
Caſting their ſavageneſs aſide, have done 
Like * of pity. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Mrs. Ford, I tee you are obſequious in your love, and I 
proteſs requital to a hair's breadth ; not only in the ſimple 
office of love, but in all the accouſtrement, complement, and 
ceremony of it, Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
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Shakeſpeare. 


The wolt took this occation to do the fox a good office. 
. | L' Ejtrange. 
You who your pious offices employ 


Troy. Dryden's Virg. 


— | This gate 
Inftrutts you how t' adore the heavens, and bows you 
To morning's holy office. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
6, Formulary of devotions. 
Wholoever hath children or ſervants, let him take care 
that they ſay their prayers before they begin their work ; the 
Lord's prayer, the ten commandments, and the creed, 1s a 
very good office for them, it they ate not fitted for more re- 
gular offices, | Ta a, Devotion, 
7. Rooms in a houſe appropriated to particular bulinets, 
What do we but draw anew the model | 
In tewer offices ? at leaſt deſiſt 
To build ai all. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
Let offices ſtand at diſtance, with icme 10 galleries to paſs 
from them to the palace itſelt. Bacuu. 
8. Place where buſineſs is tranſacted. [Cficina, Lat.] 
What ſhall good old York ſce there, 
But empty lodgings and unfurnith'd walls, | 
Unpcopled offices, untrodden ſtones? Shake/þ. Rich. II. 
Empton and Dudley, though they could not but hear of 
thele icruples in the king's conſcience, yet as if the king's 


To ſave the reliques of abandon'd 
5. Act of worſhip, 


be Mering at the ſhepherd's voice and call too. L'Eyirange. 


any thing immo- 


Dryden. | 
. To diſcharge an office, commonly in 


Addijon's Cato. 
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Shakeſpeare s Henry VI. p. it. | | 


I would I could do a good Mice between you. Shakefp. | 


OFF 


to intermeddle with the other, went on ww; 
ever. 

To OFFICE. V. a. [from then 
charge; to do. 


un.] T Sent erg VII. 
- PLOW, to: du. 
.._... -_ I will be gone, altho' 
The air of Paradiſe did tan the houſe, 
7 val & „ «5 4 rp Co TH my 
on And angels 9 4 all, SG . All's Nell that 
O'FFICER. 2. / | officier, French, } | 
1. Aman employcd by the publick, 
"Tis an othce of great v 
01 14185 cat W 
And you an gficer tit for th : e Ys 
| ee gat i070 the place, 
Submit you to the people's voices 
| og” : | i » 
Ow JO i St and bs content 
Jo tuſler lawful cenlure. Shaheſbromes:. F...: 
The next morning there came t; 50 ere 5 Coridlanug 
ne, ary came. te us the ſame gere «| t 
caine to us at fiiit to conduòt us to the trans T dle 
5 dne Aran, er s live, 


Ends; 4. 


Shake Peare, 


Bacon. 
the prin 
{ 


If it ſhould fall into the Frenc! 
would return to be the feveral of: 

As a magiitrate or 
all approaches. 

Birds of prey are an emblem of rapacigu 
perior power lakes away by V:olence from 
by violence they took away from others, 
2. A commander in the army, 

It he did not nimbly ply the ſpade 

oat mol; * 
His ſurly gfcer ne'er Fa1l'd to crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. 


3 
1 hands, all 
Vice GL his Court, Nee 
*£3 + „„ ; ; : ee. 
reat Cece! , he locks himlelk own "ſin 
0 tn W 
S9uth's e cut 
1 2 
1 1 ers, A mo 
tun, tnt v hich 
L thirange, 


Cod 


— 3 


cr 
S 


2 7 . x D. id; 
Itummon'd ail my cee in hatte, gan. 
All came reſolv'd to die in my defence, Dryden. 
The bad diſpoſition he made in landing his ue. Jaun. 

. a 5 13 Nn Ut tne v$ 


him not only to be much interior to Pompey as a {cafe 
but to have had little cr no {kill in that element 1 
3. One who has the power of apprebending crin; & "ogg "Wy 
The thieves are poſſeit with fart 
So ttrongly, that they dare not meet each other; 

Each takes his tellow tor an officer, + SGA. Henry IV. 
We charge you F 
To go with us unto the . 
O'FFICEKED. 0d. 

commanders. 

WM hat could we ex 
poilts and outlaws, . Al. 
OFFICIAL, adj. | ofictal,. French, from che. 

I, Conducive 5 appropriate with regard to lr uſe, 

In this animal are che guts, the ſtomach, and other parts 
oficial unto nutrition, which, were its am | 
ception of air, their provitons had been. 

2. Pertaining to a publick charge, i 
HE 2s The tribunies 

Endue you with the people's voice. Remains 

That in th' eficial marks invetted, yu | 

Anon do meet the ſenate.  g5akepeare's Coriciarut, 

OFFICIAL. . J. 8 . 
. Ogiial is that perſon to whom the cognizance of caul's 
is committed by tuch as have ecclchaftical juriliiction, 
| | ; ajiife, 
de, ld 
e pricit 
| Camden, 
Fr. trom eficcal.} The chaige 


| an arcudeace 0 0. 
a. [ trom ¶Mfice.] To give, in conſequcice 


unto the oficers. al. Horry v1 

Ltrom Hr.] Comma ndeds upphed Wall 
from an army a 79 

pe ct 11 Omi an ariny af : red by Iriſh DJ. 


P ; > Ga- 
& 0# 3 4Tte[fatr, 


ment the empty ze. 
Lupertiucus. Lesen. 


A. akws htc 


0: 


A poor man found a prieſt over familiar with his w 
becaulc he ipake it abi oad and could not prove it, tl 
_ ſued him before the biſhop's oficial tor defamation. 
OFFICIALTY. z. /. [oficialite, 
or polt of an official. 
Ihe ofticeot an oficialty to an archdeacon, 
70 OFFiCIATE, Ve 
ot othce. A . 
All her namber'd ſtars that ſeem to rowl 
Spaces incompretentible, for ſuch | 
1 heir diſtance argucs, and their ſw ift return 
Diurnal, merely to officiate light | 
._ Round this opacous earth, this punctual ſpot, Mies. 
"To OFFICIATE. V. 7. | 5 | 
| worſhip. 
No miniſter officiatingin the church, can with a good con. 
ſcience omit any part of that which is commanded by te 
- atoretaid law. Santa. 
Vho of the biſhops or prieſts that c#c/at-5 at the tar, 
m the places of their icpulchres, ever laid we offer to thee 
Peter or Paul? 6 Stilling quai. 
Jo prove curates no ſervants, is to reſcue them from that 
. conterapt which they Will certainly tall into under tis fe- 
tion 3 Which confidering the number of perſons ici ws 
way, muſt be very prejudicial to religion. Cu. 
2. To perform an oftice for another, 3 
OFFICI'NAL. a. | trom , a flop. ] Uſed in a ſhopy or 
belonging to its thus Hei, plants. and drugs are tne 
uſed in the ſhops. DI. 
 OFFI CIOUS. adj. [oficieux, Fr. ofecio/us, Lat.] 
1. Kind; doing good offices. . 
Peet not to earth are thoſe bright luminaries 
Oſicious; but to thee, carth's habitant. 8 
| | © Aihon's Parade Lf 
rd. 
1 5 2 You are too ofec:0us N 
In her behalf that ſcorns your ſervices. Sbateſpecti. 
At Taunton they killed in fury an efficiousand eager II. 
miſſioner tor the ſubſidy. Bacon Haug) VII. 
Cato, perhaps 7 
Im too gfficiaus, but my forward cares. 
Would tain preſerve a life of ſo much value. 
OFF1CIOUSLY. adv. [from g7ctous.] | 
1. Importunately forward. 8 
EEE The moit corrupt are moſt obſequions grown, 
And thoſe they ſcorn'd, gficroufly they own. 
Flatt'ring crowds Sicily appear, 
To give themſelves, not vou, an happy Year. 
2. Kindly; with unaitked kindnets. | 
| Let thy goats officioa/ly be nurſt, 
And led to living ſtreams to quench their t 


2. Importunely forwa 


445 


Duda. 


— 


Do. 


7 


hirt, Dr. 
Com · 


though betray my 
Soutk's Sr. 


a man, course 
I al offecian © 
ug, vr 
- -U to a Giſtance 
O'FFING. 2. g. [froni .] The a | 
from the land. | 
O'FFSET. x. ſ. [off and ſet.] Sprout 
They are multiplicd not only by t! | 
by the root, producing ee, or creepins e. othe! 
Some plants are raiſed from anv pu? of pre d | 
by offsets, and in others the branches tet in ties 
take root. vent; pant ud 
OFFSCOU'RING. 1. ſ. [off and ſcour.] Rccremen ? 
bed away in cleaning any thing. fuſe in the mid 
Thou haſt made us the of5c0ur!7g and retu 3 uh 
of the people. ; 
O'FFSPRING. 2. ſ. [oF and ſpring. ] 
1. Propagation ; generation. 4 
All things coveting to be like unto Got 
which cannot hereunto attain perion3!ys 
tinue itſelt by offspring and propagation: 
2. The thing propagated or generates chi 1 
When the fountain of mann 


ane 
he teed, b F 
ler OFOUNG-» 


Locle , 


. 


in be ing ay 
u lem _ 
dot le le. 


lren; Jeſcendants 


by in; Tui 


toul and his money were in levera! offeces, that the one was not 


Did draw corruption, and God's £19 


2 8 
II. 


du. 
— 


care. 


anny, 
that 
"pp? 

acon. 
mces 
Ale. 
om 
mens 
A is 
N hich 


rs 
N aa 


dn do: 
Hacn. 
ryden, 
 Inews 
Nec. 55 
10k, 


Ka with 


FN pa. 
4 


EL olatr, 


er parts 
npty te-. 
Prexn, 


rIoarut, 


of caulcy 
lon. 
lie. 
witc, aid 
the pricit 
Camden. 
ic chaigt 


Huch. 
nlequcuce 


Milen, 


good con. 
Mi by te 
dane en. 
the ataly 

For 0 thte 
Wing fect: 
from that 

er this no- 
4ating tag 
Caller. 


a ſhop or 
; Arc T1088 


radiſe Lif 


Heur) Vil. 


1. 


lt. Dod. 
dur. Com: 


I betray M 
E's Ki. 


- in the in 
Lame ln 45 


ing ret tba 
N. 0 coſts 


Hook iQ 


his was à charge, that all his oa did i 

5 O Hpbrine grew corrupt therein. Dic. 

And all is % * Fo the gods alone 

Our future offepring, and our wives are known, Dryden. 

T. orincipal Actor is tne jon of a gouuels, not to men- 

N mu F& orig e deities. Addyon's Spcetatar. 
Won Of any Kind. 

4} Whg both tell before their hour, 
Time on their offspring hath no pow'r; | 
Nor fire nor fate their bays thall blatt, ; 
Nor death's dark vail their days o'ercalt. g 8 

orUsSCA TE. v. a. [ of ujco, Lat. of uſquer, Fr.) Io 

Jian 0 cloud 3 o dar ken. ; 1 

Gervsca Tiox. 1. . Lt. om effiſcate.] The act ot darkening, 


Oer. ad. Lx, Saxon. ] Oiten 3 frequently ; not rarely; not 
1. 666 . | ; ö 


| 7 
ein labour more abundant, in ſtripes above meaſure, in 
guns more frequent, in deaths % . 2 Cor. ii. 23. 
hm be a true faith, tor ſo much as it is; it is one part 
ef true Aith, which is t miitaken for the whole. Hamm. 
Favours to none, to all ſhe ſimiles extends, | 

t the rejects, but never once ottends. 5 Pepe. 
dertx. ay. {from cope, Jaxon ; in the comparative, oftener; 


iuerlativey ottenelt. ] Okt; frequently; many umes; not. 
| 346% f 


212 The queen chat bore thee, 

| knees than on her tet, | 
0/inzr upon her knees than 01 „ nfs 
Ded er'ry day the liv'd. Shateſpeart' s Macheth, 
oy . 2 ; » 44 4 Nr 18 9 77 77 
Uſe a liztic wine for thy ſtomach's fake, ana time offer 
In iourneying often, in ene in thewildernels. 2 Cyr. 11. 26. 
Vino dor> nut more admire Cicero as an author, than as 
1 contul of Ronic, and does not ener talk of the ceicorates! 
Willers of our Own country in former ages, than of any 
among their contempoi aries? 
07rexTiMss, adv, ten and times. From the Compoution 
& 11:15 word-1t 18 reatonable to believe, that off was once an 


a0 tte, of which Hen was the plural; Which ſeems re- 


taned-in the phraſe thine teu infirmicies, Sec OFTEN. ] 
Frequently 3 many times; often, TE 
1 ur talch in the bleed Trimty a matter needlels, to be fo 
ef imes mentioned and opened in che principal part of that 
k prayer? 


Lo 


diy wich we owe to God, our public 


to places tei. fo remote from the ocean. Wood ward. 
tis equally neceſſary that there thould be a turure itate, 
to vindicate the juſtice of God, and lolve the preſent uregu- 
Izcities of Providence, whether the bett men be. oftentimes 
only, or always-the moit miſerable. | 
Oerrrugs. adv. [oft and times.] Frequently; often. 
8 O/itimes nothing profits more | 
Than felf-elfeem, grounded on juſt and right, 
Well manag'd 
Ofttimes . hither did reſort, 
Charm'd with the converſation of a man 
Who led a rural life. Dryden and Lee. 
0Ge's, ) x. J. Is a fort of moulding in architecture, conhiſt- 
* ing of a round and a Follow: it is almoſt in the 
torm of an 8, and is the ſame with what Vitruvius calls 
cima. Cima reverſa, is an ogee with the hollow downwards. 


DE 88 Harris. | 
s OLE. v. a. [oogh, an eye, Dutch. ] To view with tide | 


places, as in fondneſs; or with a deſign not to be heeded, 
From their high ſcaffold with a trumpet cheek, 
Aud ogling all their audience, then they ſpeak. Dryden. 
It the female tongue will be in motion, w 


and conjunctions of the planets, they need not be at the 
pans to comment upon oglings and clandeſtine marriages, 

__ Addiſon's Guardian, 

Whom is he og/zng yonder ? himſelf in his looking-glals. 


Martinus Scriblerins. } 


0GLER, n. ſ. [oogheler, Dutch. A ſly gazer; one whoviews 
by nde glances. 8 5 


Upon the diſuſe of the neck- piece, the whole tribe of | 


gers ſtared the fair ſex in the neck rather than in the tace. 

_ Addiſon's Guardian, N 100. 

Jack was a prodigious ogler ; he would ogle you the out- 
ble of his eye inward, and the white upward. 


Arbuthnot's iflory of Jobn Bull. | 


0cL10. 1. /. {from alla, Spaniſh.] A dith made by ming- 
lag different kinds of meat; a medley; a hotchpotch. 


L hcle general motives of the common good, I will not ſo | 
duch as once offer up to your lordſhip, though they have 


ll the upper end; yet, like great og/os, they rather make 
2 he. than provoke appetite. Suckling. 


in the world again, as thoſe men entertain in their ſervice, 
nions? | 
He that keeps an open houſe, ſhould conſider that there 


ne 09.795 of gueſts, as well as of diſhes, and that the liberty 


* : * a . . . . 
dan common table is as good as a tacit invitation to all ſorts 
bs intruder s 5 

U. i 


pril | 
V EY 
Like a full acorn'd boar, a churning on, 
Cry'd, Ob? and mounted. 
Tome! all the horſe have got over the river, what ſhall 
"eg: | d 


May eyes confeſs it 
My every action ſpeaks my heart aloud; 


out ob, the madnels of my high attempt 25 
0L ek louder het! Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
: Tu Lol, Saxon; oleum, l | 


Für of olives exprelled. | 
5 N pure 9:7 olive beaten for the light. Exod. xxvii. 20. 
9 * realy, unctuous, thin matter. : 
© by tbirds there is 2 one gland; in which are divers 
11 x 0 ing in two or three la 
| 1 de off bag. Dierbams Phyſico- Theology. 
fl dlaſces of certain vegetables, expreſſed or drawn by the 
out fermentation, or after the ſpirit, 


— and of the true five chymical 9 4 
after he le, unctuous, ſubtile ſubſtance, which uſually riſes 
tle 4 wt. The chemiſts attribute to this principle all 
It — of colours, and all the beauty and deformity. 
u 
4 * es of a mixt body, keeps it longer from corrup- 
feem to "a4 1 abounds, There are two ſorts of oil which 
and whe with ſpirit, for it can never be drawn pure, 
avender wil ſe im upon water; ſuch as oil of aniſced and 
drann in n the chemiſts call eſſential, and is commonly 
wic * heck with ſtore of water; and another kind 
Water op ly is mixt with ſalts: and theſe will fink in 
dee the oil of guaiacum and cloves. Harris. 
ad for " wg expreſſed oil, we made trial of a diſtilled one; 
10 © Purpoſe made choice of the common oil or ſpi- 
$01 i 
8 v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſmear or lubricate with 


Th ; 
kin e fell a rubbing of armour, which a great * had 
Amber w otton. 
la er il attract ſtraws thus oiled, it will convert the 


Addijen's freehulder. | 


Hater. g 
Phe ditticulty was by what means tney could ever arrive | 


Attervury.. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. viii. | 


ſhould it not 
be {et to go right? Could they talk of the different alpects. 


here is there ſuch an oglio or medley of various opinions 


bout any ſeruple as to the diverſity of their ſets and opi- 
f | | King Charles. 


: i ; L' Ejirange.. 
Were, An exclamation denoting pain, forrow, or ſur- 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline.. 
Waltons Angler. 


irs with chemiſts called ſulphur, is the ſecond of their by- 
It is an 


the acrimony of ſalts, and by ſtopping or filling 


Boyle. 


» Wade either of braſs or iron, although they 


9155. 


rger cells, lying under the nip- 


OILCOLOUR. 2. /. [6 and colour. ] Colour ni 
ing coloured jubliances in oil. 


be preterved long 
While under water. 
OLLINESS. 2. / from oily.] Unctuouſneſs; greaſineſs; qua- 
lity n to that ot oil. N 
hach fat and ſucculent leaves; which oline, if drawn 

forih by the tun, will make a very great change. | 


dent, he nameth nidor, 


ot the wood and candle, ſexves tor fuel. 


2. Fat; greatly, 


Ok ER. 1. /. {vec OCHRE.] A colour. 5 | 
And Klaius taking for his younglings cark, 


. Of long continuance; begun long ago. 


grapes that make better wine when it is eld; for that t 
is better concocted, | 
4. Ancient; not modern. þ 1 | | 
The Genoele are cunning, induſtrious, and inured to hard- 
ſhip; which was likewiſe the character of the Ligurians.“ 
| | |  Addiſononltaly.\| 
6. Of any ſpecified duration. | | | 


for tinging; nor fo old to doat on her for any hung. have 
years on my back forty-eight. 


his body alive together, and all above three years old, 
this feaſt, which Is done at the colt of the ltate, 
6. Sublilting before ſomething elle. 


now commit whoredoms with her ? | 
$. A word to ſignify, in burleſque language, more thanenough. 


gate, he ſhould have e turning the key. 
9. Of old; long ago; from ancient times. 


Englith ; becauſe they look on Chaucer as A dry, 


wit, not worth reviving. 


O L D 


center there can be no adheſion. Brown's Fu. 


be much erſed, for in thoſe needles eonſiſting free upon their 


gar Errowurs.! 


Swift 0:75 mat a ipriag which Harley moves. 


Oilcolours, after they are brought totheir due temper, may 


Ban 


Wine 1s inflammable, fo as it Rach a kind of wing). 
R ; > 
| | | acen, 
Smoke from unctuous bodies and ſuck wh: ſe orlingſs is evi- 
k | 9 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Chyle has the fame principles as milk, viſcidity trom the 


calcous parts, an oiline trom the butyraceous parts, and an 
acidity trom the tartareous, 


ler. 
The fleth oi animals which live upon other animals, is 


molt antiacid; though ofteniive to the ſtomach ſometimes 

by reaton ot their 1s. 
OLLMAN. x. J. [oi aud man.) One who trades in oils and 
: *PICKIeSe.; 
OI LSHOP. 7. 

are ſold. 


Arbuthnot on aliments, 


7 — 


1. Con hing or oil containing oil; having the qualities of oil. 


Ihe lize cloud, it it were bi or Fatty, will not diſcharge; 


Flame is grofler than groſs fire, by. reaton of the mixture 


not becauic it ſticketh tatter, but becauſe air preyeth upon 
waterand flame, and hre upon oil. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 


Bach. 


L eil and/bop.] A ſhop where oils and pickles 


{OLLY, adj. [from oil.) 


wich it of that viſcous ce mauer, which, being drawn out} 


5 10 1525 
Watery iubitances are more apt to putrify than oiy. Bacon. 
I his o raſcal is known as well as Paul's 

Go, call lum torth.  Shakefpeare's Henty IV. 


OrLYGRAIN. 2. /. A plant. 


The towers are produced from the wings of the leaves 


It rows in great plenty on the coaſt of Guinea, as alſo inthe 


Cape Verd iſlands, whete it grows as high as the main-matt 

of a ſhip. But thete trees have been trantplanted to Jamaica 

and Barbadoes, in both which places they thrive very well, 

'The inhabitants make an oil from the pulp of the fruit, and 

draw a wine trom the body ot the trecs, which incbriates; 
and with the rind ot theſe trees they make mats to he on. 

| | | Millar. 

To OINT. S. a. [oint, French.] To anoint; to ſincar with 

tomething unctuous. | 


They ot their naked limbs with mother'd oil, 


Or from the tounts where living ſulphurs boil, 
They mix a med'cine to fomentther limbs. Diden. 

Iimarus was not wanting to the war, „ 
Directing ointed arrows from af; | | 
And death with poiſon arm'd. . Dryden's Mines. 


_ 


Lite and long health that gracious 0zn/ment gave, 8 ö 
And deadly wounds could heal, and rear again 
The ſenſeleis corple appointed for the grave. Fairy Qucen. 


— 


Lett greedy eyes to them might en lay, 


Buſy with oker did their ſhoulders mark, Sidney. 


h 
1 


without any footitalk; the flower-cup contiſts of one leaf, 
divided into {ive long ſlender tegments ; the flower is of one! 
leaf, in thape like thole of the fox-glove; the pointal, Which! 
rites in the middle of the flower, atwrward becomes an ob- 
long tour-cornered pod, divided into tour diſtinct cells, which 
are replete with eſculent leeds, 


Millar. 
'OLLYPALM. 7. / 


L 


1 


Red oker is one of the molt heavy colours; yellowoleHis 


not ſo, becauſe it is clearer. Dideu s Dufreſudy. 
OLD. adj. | 640 
1. Paſt the middle part of lite; not young. 


[eald, Saxon; alt, German.] | 
Io old age ſince you yourlelt aſpire, 
Let not old age diigrace my high detire, | 
He wooes high and low, rich and poor, young and ddl. 
GE; Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windjor. 


When Gardiner was ſent over as ambaſſador into France, 


Camden. 


The vine beareth more grapes when it is young; but 
4 


How old art thou? Not ſo young, Sir, to love a woman 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Plead you to me, fair dame? I know you not. 
In Ephelus I am but two hours old, 


As ſtrange unto your town as to your talk. Shaleſpeare. 


Any man thar ſþall live to ſce thirty perſons deſcended of 
make 
Bacon. 


The Latian king, unleis he ſhall ſubmit, | 
Own his old promile, and his new forget, X ö 
Let him in arms the pow 'r of Turnus prove. Dryden. 
He muſt live in danger of his houte falling about his cars, 


and will find it cheaper to build it again from the ground in 
a new form; which may not be ſo convenient as the old. 


Savift's Project for the Advancement of Religion. 


7. Long practiced, | 


Then ſaid I unto her that was old in adulteries, Will they 
Ezel. xX1i. 43. 


Here will be % Utis; it will be an excellent ſtratagtm. 
| — | Shakeſpeare's Heary IV. P. 11. 
Here's a kgocking indeed; if a man were N 


Theſe things they cancel, as having been inſtituted in re- 


gard of occallons peculiar to the times of o/d, and as being 
now ſuperfluous. 


aer b. v. § 35. 
bether ſuch virtue ſpent of d now fail d 
More angels to create. Milton's Paradije Loft, b. ix. 
A land there is, Heſperia nam d of odd, 
The toil is fruitful, and the men are bold; 


Now call'd Italia, from the leader's name. Dryden. 
In days of old there liv'd of mighty fame, 
A valiant prince, and Theſeus was his name. Dryden. 


OLDFA'SHIONED. adj. [old and ſaſpion. ] Formed according 
to oblolete cutrom. 


Some are offended that I turned theſe tales into modern 


juice 
Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 


| ö 


lo 


OINTMENT. 2. /. L from it.] Unguent; untiuous matter“ 
to imear any thing. | | 


with great pomp, he ſaid unto an od acquaintance of his that |. 

came to take his leave of him, Now I am in my gloria palri. 

Yea, laid his friend, and I hope, et nunc et ſemper. Or, re- 
plied the biſhop, if it pleaſe the king my matter, ficut erat in 

principo, a poor lcholar of Cambridge again. 
3. Not new. 


i Þ 


N 


O 


O 


0 


Oo 


0 


1E 
Siduey. | 


O 
Oo 


Idjaſhiened | 101 U. 
Dryden. | OMH¹L½ os. adj. Lim dune. 


OLE ASTER. n 


O't1iTORY. . ſ. [olitor, Latin,] 
garden. Io 


the flower conſiſts of one leaf, the lower part of w 
hollowed, but the upper part is divided into four parts; the 
ovary, which is fixed in the center of the flower-cup, be- 
comes an oval, ſoft, pulpy fruit, abounding with a fat li- 
quor incloſing an hard rough ſtone. cad 


olives and herbs. 
O 


O'MEGA. 2. / 


ther go to 17 Centaure's and play at re. 
tore taken in the Holy Scripture for the laſt. 


noltick. 


OME'NTUM. u. /. 


3. 
de is One of thoſe ol 35 CE" 
that news hi | faſhioned 
Saut. Orr. adj, 
ade by grind- 

| 


men of wit and pleaſure 
Them by railtey yon marriage. 5 
roin cd; : the Saxc : 
LIEN. % perhaps the Saxon plural. - 
Cie 51 Lais word is not now in ule a _ 
ood hath been ſhed ere th 
wo 1 bech thed ere now, tl” alen time, 
e hu an ſtatutc pur da 


4 7 a , . ! den' Ale: . 0 
11 10me degree ot iotincis, kept all the -O'LbxEgss, 1. /. | from al? Oi ow ral cal. Sade cave. 
Boyle. g : 


| h ge; antiquity; not new- 
nets; quality ot being old. 8 e e MMR ver 
his policy and reverence of age 10 
W 0 | policy « +EVETence ot ages, makes the world hitter 
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K* GINOUS, ad). Cola,, Lat. tram ia; oa LCN 
r.] Oily; unctuous, | rope, 
ne 1. it 6 5 
ale 147, x | 1 
; The lh, when it fult enters the root, is earthy, watery, 
poor, and ſcarce oleagincus, routhno! on Aliments 
0 0 8 8 £ [ : 2 3 * 
bag Nee 25 from eleaginuus.] Di nrls; 
MEN eV oy - 5 7 1 
1 1 [peaking of the 0 eagimoujucſs Ut unmous pus, I em- 
ploy tae word molt rather than all. | 
LEANDER. 2. J. [oleandre, Fr.] The plant roſebay. 
LE x ns? J. Leun. ] Wild olive; a ſpecies ot olive. 
5 4 native of Italy, but hardy, and will endure the cold 
of our chmate, and grow to the height of tixteen or eighteen 
tect. It blooms in 
arr io 4 great diitance. Its leaves are filver-colourcd, Millar, 
LE OSE. adj. Lieu, Lat.] Oily. | 
Use lrg may be endued with fume vegetating or pro- 
anck virtue, derived from ſome ſaline or oleoſe particles it 
* 5 Kay on theCreation. 
| 4 alcons is a ſmall 2 of gall, the elevrs parts of 
tne ehy1. being ſpent molt onthe tat. Hoyer on the Humours. 


word, | 
There is a machiavilian plot, 
Tho' every nare 9a it not. 


To OLFA'CT. v. a. [clattus, Lat.] To tmell. A burleſque 


Hudibras, ' x 
av- 


OLFA'CTORY. adj. [ offadtoire, Fr. from olfacio, Lai. ] t 


ing che lenſe of linelling. 


arten or der "Articles that come from bodies at 
A dutauce, immediately atfect the o/afory nerves. 


Libovs. 5 adj. [olidus, Lat.] Stinking; teetid, 


Phe fix falt would have been not unlike that of men's 
urine; of which % and dcipicable liquor I choſe to make 
an inſtance, becaule chemilts are not wont to care tor ex 
trac he fi f IE 
In a civet cat a different and offenſive odour pi oceeds.- -. 
pry trom its tood, that being eſpecially fiſh, whereof this 


* * 


trasting the fixt ſalt of it, 


UMour may be a garous excieuon and olidous teparation. 


0 : Beroun. 
OL1GARCHY. 2. / [xqνςε. A form of government 


wuich places the ſupreme power in a {mall number; aritto- 


racy, ; 


The worſt kind of oligarchy, is, when men are governed 


indeed by a few, and yet are hot taught to know what thole 
tor be, to whom they ſhould obey. 


tl Sidney, b. ii. 
We have no ariſtocracies but iii contemplation, all oligar- 


chies, whereina few men domineer, do what they lilt Burt. 


After the expedition into Sicily, the Athenians choſe tour 


hundre.| men tor adminiſtration of affairs, who became a 
body of tyrants, and were called an eligarchy, or tyrannyof 
the few; under which hateful denomination they were toon 
after depoſed, | 


119. #.f. | olla, Span. A mixture; a medley. SeeOGL10. 
Ben. Johnton, in his Sejanus and Catiline, has given us 


_ this cle of a play, this unnatural mixture of comedy and 
5 w: „ = 

am in a very chaos to think I ſhould ſo forget mylelf. 
But I have ſuch an olzo of affairs, I know not what to do. 


Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 
_ Congreve's Way of the World. 
clonging to the kitchen 


Gather your olitory ſeeds, Evelyn Kalendar. 


OLIVA'STER, adj. [olivaſtre, Fr.] Darkly brown; tawny. | 


The countries of the Abylenes, Barbary, and Peru, where 


they are tawny, olivaſler and pale, are generally more fandy, 


yy Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 399. 
LIVE. u. .. [olive, Fr. olea. Lat.] A plant producing oil; 


the emblem of peace. 


The leaves are tor the moſt part oblong and e 
! 


l Millar. 
To thee, heav*ns, in thy nativity, Os 
Adjudg'd an olive branch and laurel crown, 


As likely to he bleſt in peace and war. Shak. Henry VI. 
Shakeſpeare, 


In the purlieus of this foreſt, lands 
A theepcote fenc'd about with olive trees. 
The teventh year thou ſhalt let it ret, In like manner thou 
ſhalt deal with thy 1 1 | rig olive yard. Exod. xXli. 11. 
ele NN | 


Mutuſcans from their alive bearing town, 
And all th' Eretian pow'rs. 
It is laid out into a grove, a vineyard, and an allotment for 

Notes on the Odyſſey. 


MBRE. 7. /. ¶ hombre, Spaniſh.] A game ot cards played + 
by three. | ER 


He would willingly carry her to the play ; but ſhe 5 The 
Taler. 
de.] The laſt letter of the alphabet, there - 


I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending. 
| Rev. 1.8. 


MELET. 2. /. [omelette, Fr.] A kind of pancake made with 


6888. = | 
MENED. adj, [from omen.) Containing prognoſticks. 


| Fame may prove, | 
Or omen'd voice, the meflenger of Jove, _ : 
Propitiovs to the ſearch, _- Pope's Odyſſey, b. 1. 


O'MEN, 2. ſ. [omen, Latin.] A ſign good or bad; a prog- 


When young kings begin with ſcorn of jultice, 


They make an omen to their after reign. Dryden. 
The ſpeech had omen that the Trojan race 5 

Should find repoſe, and this the time and place. Dryden, 
Chooſe out other tmiling hours, 

Such as have lucky omens thed | a 

O'er forming laws and empires riſing. Prior. 


[Latin.] ; "FH 
The cawl, called allo reticulum, from its ſtructure, re- 


ſembling that of a net. When the peritonzum is cut, as 
uſual, and the cavity of the abdomen laid open, the men- 
tum or cawl preſents itſelf firtt to view, This membrane, 
which is like a wide and empty bag, covers the greateit part 


of the guts. | ; . Quincs. 
OMR. 2. /, A Hebrew meaſure about three pints and a halt 
Engliſh, pat). 


To O MINATE, v. 2. {cminor, Lat.] To forctokeny to ſhew 


pragunoſticks. DTS 
This emingtes ſadly, as to our diviſions with the Ro- 
maniits. Decay of. Piety. 


OMINA'TION. 2. ,. [from minor, Lat.] Progucitick. 


The falling of falt is an authentick prelagement of ill 
luck, yet the fem was not a general prognoſtick of future 
evil among the ancients; but a particular iE n concern” 
ing the breach of triendthip. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. 


1. Exhibiting 
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Locke. | | 


Swift. 
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OMN 


1. Exhihiting bad tokens of futurity ; foreſhewing ill; inau- 


{pic10us, 
Let me be Duke of Clarence; 2 
For Glo'ſter's dukedom is ominous, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Pomfret, thou bloody priſon, : 
Fatal and 99:incus to noble peers. —Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Theſe accidents, the more rarely they happen, the more 
ominous are they eſteemed, becauſe they are never obſerved 
but when ſad events do enſue. Hayward. 
Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields, : 
He lait betakes him to this oinous wood. Milton's Poems. 
As in the heathen worſhip of God, a ſacrifice without an 
heart was accounted i045; ſo in the Chriſtian worſhip of 
him, an heart without a ſacrifice is worthleſs. South's Serm. 
| Pardon a father's tears, 27 
And give them to Charinus' memory; 
May they not prove as 0917045 to thee. Dryden. 
2. Kabi tokens good or ill. 
Though he had a good ominous name to have made a 
peace, nothing followed. i Bacon's Henry VII. 
O'MINOUSLY. adv. [from oz:inous.) With good or bad 


omen. | | | 
OwMrNOUSNESS. #./, [from ominous.) The quality of be- 
„ing ominous, 2 
Owr's$S10N. u. /. [omiſſus, Lat. 5 | 
1. Neglect to do ſomething; forbearance of ſomething to be 
done. 25 
Would it not impoſe a total n of phy ſicæ? Brown. 
If he has made no proviſion tor this great change, the 
omiſſion can never be repaired, the time never redeemed, 


Rogers, Sermon 12. 


2. Neglect of duty, oppoſed to commiſſion or perpetration of 
crimes. | 
Omiſſion to do what is neceſſary, 
Seils a commiſſion to a blank of danger. 


Shakeſpeare, 


The moſt natural diviſion of all ottences, is into thole of | 


omiſſion and thoſe of commiſſion. 
To OMIT. v. a. [omitto, Lat.] 
1. To leave out; not to mention | = 
Theſe pertonal compariſons I it, becauſe T would ſay 
nothing that may ſavour of a ſpirit of flattery. 
. Great Cato. there, for gravity renown'd, 
Who can out the Gracchi, wao declare 
The Scipio's worth? 
2. To neglect to practiſe. 


Addiſon's Freeholder. 


Her father ited nothing in her education, that might 


make her the moſt accompliſhed woman of her age. 


OMITTANCE, 1. ſ. [from nit.] Forbearance. 
le laid minè eges were black, and my hair black; 
And now I am remember'd, ſcorn'd at me! 

I marvel why I an{wer'd not again; 
But that's all one, o/ittance is no quittance, 


Shakeſþ. 


 OMNIFA'RIOUS, adj. Lohν,jariam, Latin.) Of all varieties 


or kinds. 7 : 
'Thele particles could never of themſelves, by o-mifarius 
kinds of motion, whether fortuitous or mechanical, have 
fallen into this vitivle ſyſtem. | Bentley's Sermons. 
Bghut it thou omnrfarinus drinks wou'dſt brew; 
Beſides the orchard, ev'ry hedge and buſh 
Attorids aſſiſtance. | „ 
| OMNI'FEROUS. dj. [oi and fero, Latin. ] . 
os | 55 a Dict. 
Grin adj. [omnis and facio, Latin. ] All- creating. 
Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace! 


Said then in' emmifick Word, your diſcord end. Milton. | 


_ OMNI FORM. adj. [omnis and forma, Lat.] Having every 
__- ſhape, | 2 Dick. 
-OMNIGENOUS. adj. [omnigen#s, Lat.] Conſiſting of all 


kinds. 

power; unlimited power. 

2 ES Whatever fortune Es 
Can give or take, love wants not, or deſpiſes; 
Or by his own omnpotence ſupplies. 


Y ict. 
OMNIPOTENCE dn. . Lomnipotentia, Latin.] Almighty 


- OMNIPOTENCY. 


Denham. 


As the ſoul bears the image ot the Divine Wiſdom, ſo this 


art ot the body repreſents the ozzipotency of God, whilltit 

is able to perform {uch wonderful effects. | Wilkins, 
The greatett danger is trom the greateſt ee and that 
is omnipotency. . Tillotſon, Sermon i. 
Will Omntpotence neglect to ſaveg, 

The ſuffering virtue of the wile and brave? Pope. 


_ OwNIPOTENT. a/. [omizipotens, Lat.] Almighty; power- | 


tul without limit. 


You were alſo Jupiter, a ſwan, for the love of Leda: oh, 
 emnipotent Love! how near the god drew to the complexion | 
_ Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windjor. 
The perfect Being muit needs be orpotent 3 both as 


of a govle ? 


ſelf-exiſtent and as immenſe: for he that is ſelf-exiſtent, 
having the power of being, hath the power ot all being; 
equal to the cauſe of all being, which is to be oz:z7potent, 
| Grew's Coſmol. b. i. c. 1. 
unbounded preſence. 
EE He alſo went 
Ixvifſible, yet ſtaid, ſuch privilege 
Hath oννj reſeuce. 
Adam, e eee ee = 40g" tills 
Land, ſea, and air. 


 OMNIPRE'SENCE. . /. [omnis and preſens, Lat.] Ubiquity; 


foul can have its eilectuab energy upon my body with eale, 
with how much more facility can a being of immenſe exiſt- 
ence and omiipreſence, of infinite wiſdom and power, govern 

a great but hnite univerſe ? Hale. 
OMNIPRE'SENT. adj. [oni and praſens, Lat.] Ubiqui- 
tary ; prefent in every place. Ep 

| Omnitcient Matter, e-2:#þreſent King, 
To thee, to thee, my latt diſtreſs I bring. Prior. 


OMXxISCIENCY. 5 knowledge; infinite witdom. 
judge but God above me, to I can have comfort to appeal to 
his muhν,-]⁵eun,αe. | King Charles. 
Thinking by this retirement to obſcure limſelt trom 
God, he intringed the omniſciency and eſlential ubiquity of 
his Maker, who as he created all things, ſo is he beyond 
and in them all. Fron Vulgar Errours, b. i. 
An immenſe Being does ſtrangely fill the foul; and omni- 
potency, Pr and infinite goodneſs, enlarge the ſpi- 
rit, while it fixtly looks upon them. Burnet. 

Smice thou hoaſt'ſt th* ozm7/cience of a gol, 

Say in what cranny of Sebattian's ſoul, 


knowing without bounds; knowing every thing. 
By no means truſt to your own judgment alone; for no 
man is omniſeient. Bacon's Adwice to Villiers. 
What can *ſcape the eye | 

Of God all-ſecing, or deceive his heart | 
Omnmiſcient Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
Whatloever is known, is ſome way preſent; and that 
which is preſent, cannot but be known by him who is om- 
niſcient. South's Sermons, 
Omniſcient Maſter, omnipreſent King, 
To thee, to thee, my laſt diftreis I bring, 
OMN1'sCi0Us. adj. [munis and /co, Lat.] All-knowing, 
I dare not pronounce him 0-7/c;ous, that being an atiuri- 


Bacon, 


Dryden, An. vi. | 


Php. 


Milion's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 


The ſoul is evolved and preſent to every part: and it my | 


OMNI'SCIENCE, 92 . [omins and ſcientia, Lat.] Boundleſs 


In all this miſconſtruction of my actions, as I have no 


Unknown to me, to loath'd a crime is lodg'd? Dryden. 
OUSISCIENT. adj. [omnis and ſcio, Lat.] Infinitely wue ; | 


Prior. 


8 ! 
bute individually proper to the Godhead, and incormur.- 
cable to any created ſubſtance. Hakexwell on Prowidence. 
OMN1'VOROUS. adj. | omms and voro, Lat.] een 
ick. 
OMO'PLATE. #. ſ. [-/ and malig. } The ſhoulder _ 
| ft. 
OMPHALO'PTICK. . . [%4$aX%; and eng.] An optic 
glaſs that is convex on both tides, commonly called a convex 


ON. prep. Caen, Dutch; an, German.] 1 
1. It is put before the word, which ſignifies that which is un- 
der, hat by which any thing is ſupported, which any thing 
covers, or where any thing is fixed. EPs 
He is not lolling oz a lewd Jove-bed, | 
But on his knees at meditation. SH. Richard III. 
What news? 
Richmond is on the ſeas.— 


— There let him unk, and be the ſeas oz him. Shaleſp. 
Diſtracted terror knew not what was beit; 
On what determination to abide. Daniel's Civil War. 


How toon hath Time, the ſubtle thief of youth, 
Stol'n on his wing my three and twentieth year, | 
My halting days fly o with tull career, Milton. 

As ſome, to witnels truth, Heav'n's call obey, 


2. It is put before any thing that is the ſubject ot action. 

Th' unhappy huſband, huſband now no more, 
Did on his tunetul harp his iols deplore. 
3. Noting addition or accumulation, 

| Miſchiefs on milchiets, greater ſtill and more, | 

The neighb'ring plain with arms is cover'd o'er. Dryd. 
4. Noting a itate of progrefhion. | 
| Ho, Meeris! whither o thy way ſo faſt? 
Tais leads to town. | 
5. It ſometimes notes elevation. 
E Chuſe next a province for thy vineyard's reign, 


Dryden. 


[On hills above, or inthe lowly plam. Dryden. 
6. Noting approach or invaſion. . 
Their navy plows the wat' ry main, 8883 
Vet ſoon expect it on your ſhores again. Dryden. 
On me, on me let all thy tury fall, DOG. 
Nor err from me, ſince I deſerve it all. --, Pope. | 


7 Noting dependance or reliance. 
Smalridge. 
8. At, noting place. . e 
3 On each ſide her, SS 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling 
Cupids, Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 
9. It denotes the motive or occaſion of any thing. 


your concealing, on the {ame conſideration z becauſe we 
neither have a living Varus nor a Horace. Dryden. 
be expreſſed like the ecſtaſy of a harlequin on the receipt of 
_ a letter trom his miſtreſs. 
Ihe beſt way to be uſed by a father oz any occation, to 
retorm any thing he wiſhes mended in his lon. 


out of indignation that we have often gratified ourſelves in 
things unlawful. S!nalridge s Sermons. 


happened oz the firſt day. On is uſed, 
7 or hour. 7 
II, It 


think, only before 
is put before the object of ſome paſſion. 


Cou'd tears recal him into wretched hte, 


12. In forms of denunciation it is put betore the thing thicat- 
OG EE = „ D 
Hence on thy life; the captive maid is mine, 


14. Noting invocation. | 
On thee, dear wife, in deſerts all alone 
He call'd. SY 

15. Noting the ſtate of any thing. 

The earth ſhook to ice the heav'ns on fire, 
And not in fear of your nativity. 
The horſes burnt as they ſtood faſt tied in the (tals, or 
by chance Ng loote ran up and down with their tails 
and mains oz a light fire. nelles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
His 8 grows in the progrels, and becomes 0z fire like 

a chariot wheel by its own rapidity. 
16. Being e or condition. 


18. Betore it, by corruption, it ſtands tor . 

„ his tempelt, 5 5 
Daſhing the garment or this peace, aboded 
Ihe ludden breach ont. 


A thriving gameſter has but a poor trade it, who fills 


19. Noting the manner of an event. 


20. On, the lame with upon. See UPON. 
ON. adv. | 

1. Forward; in ſucceſſion. | | ee bo 
As he torebore one act, ſo he might have foreborn ano- 


weakened, and at length mortified and extinguiſhed the ha- 
bit irlelt, | 1 South's Sermons. 
It the tenant fail the landlord, he mult tail his creditor, 
and he his, and lo on. | Locke. 
Theſe ſmaller particles are again compoſed of others much 
ſmaller, all of which together are equal to all the pores or 


empty {paces between them; and ſo on perpetually till you 


What kindled in the dark the vital flame, 
And ere the heart was form'd, puſh'd o the redd'ning 
ſtream. | Blackmore on Creation. 
Go to, I did not mean to chide you 
On with your tale, 
3. In continuance z without ceaſing. 
Let them fleep, let them fleep on, 
T1! this {tormy night be gone, 
And th' eternal morrow dawn, | 
Sing on, ling on, for I can neer he cloy'd. 
ou roam about, and never are at reſt ; 
By new deſires, that is, new torments, Rill poſſeſt: 
As in a fev'riſh dream you (till drink on, _ 
And wonder why your thirtt is never gone. 


Craſhaw. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


The peaſants dety the tun; they work on in the hottelt 


part of the day without intermithon, Locke on Education. 


ens. | Ditt. | 


So tome on earth muit, to confirm it, ſtay. . Dryden. 
They itooping low, 5 
Perch'd on the double uce. Dryden's Ain. vi. 


Dryden. | 


On God's providence, and on your bounty, all their pre- | | 
I ſent ſupport and future hopes depend. 


4. At a point of Lime indivillbe. Nee 


The ſame prevalence of genius, the world cannot pardon 


The joy of a monarch for the news of a victory, mult not- 
| From the lewd father to the lewder fon. 


Dryden's Dujreſnoy. 


Locke. | 
We abſtain oz ſuch ſolemn occaſions from things lawful, 


10. It denotes the time at which any 1 happens: as, this“ 


Compaſſion on the king commands me ſtoop. Shakeſp. | | | | 
| | 1 ONE. adj. an, one, Saxon; Dutch; ein, German:! 
Ĩ ubecir forrow hurts themſelves; on him is loſt, Dryden. | 2: N | WY A das 
| 1. Lels than two; ſingle; denoted by an unit, 


Dryden. y 


Whom not tor price or pray'rs I will reſign. 
13. Noting imprecation, ooo 
Sorrow o thee, and all the pack of you, e 
That triumph thus upon my mitery! Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden's Virg. Georg. iv. | 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Pope's Pref. to Iliad. | 


I can be ſatis fied oz more eaſy terms. Dryden. 
17. Noting diſtinction or oppolition, N 
The Rhodians, on the other fide, mindful of their former 
honour, valiantly repulſed the enemy. Knuolles. 


3. Different; diverſe; oppoſed to another. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. ' r Feet terbave 
his pockets at the price of his reputation. Locke's Educat. | 


Note | . „ 
How much her grace is alter'd on the ſudden ? Shakeſp. | 


ther, and atter that another, and fo oz, till he had by degrees 


come to tolid particles, ſuch as have no pores, MNewton. 
2, Forward; in progrethon. | 
On indeed they went; but, oh ! not far; 
A fatal ſtop travers'd their hexdlong courte. Daniel. 
So ſaying, on he led his radiant files. Milton. 
Hopping and flying, thus they led him on 
To the flow lake. | Dryden. 


Roawwe's Jane Shore. 


ONE 
4. Not off. ; 


5. Upon the body, as part of dreſs. 
long cloak he had on. | 
Stitt in brocade, and pinch'd in ſtays 
Her patches, paint, and jeveels on: 3 
All day let envy view her face, 
And Phyllis is but twenty-one, 
6. It notes relolution to advance. 
Since tis decreed, and to this 
A thouſind ways, the nobleſt path we'll tre 
And bravely cn, till they or we, or all i, 
A common ſacrifice to honour fall. 
ON, znterjett. A word of incitement or 
tack; elliptically for go on, 
Theretore oz, cr {trip your ſword ſtark-nak \ 
dle you mult, S fab. are”; 3 
Chcerly on, courageous friends. os 
To reap the harveit of perpetual peace, 
By this one bloody trial of iharp war / 
ONCE. adw. [from one.] 
1. One tine, PEA 
Trees that bear maſt, are fruit 
the cauſe is, the expence of lap, 
Forthwith from out the ark a raven flies 
And after him, the ſurer mellenger, g 
A dove, ſent forth once and agen to ſpy 
Green trees or ground. Multon's Þ 
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You came out like ſome great monarch, to 1 b. . 


Cideg, 


| P rar, 
Period lead 


Des} 
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77 Mich, 


Stake 


art. 


ful but cuce in two vere 
| Tears; 


Min, 


b < I C & 7 . a y «WV 
oo once a Year, as it were for your diverlion, thous), Wh: 
lad no nee to extend your tertitorics. 53 5 

O virgin! daughter of eternal night, N 


Give me this once thy labour, to tuttain 
My right, and execuie my jult ditdain, 
In your tuneful lays,. 
L 
Once more reſound the great Apollo's pt if 
| w , | praiſe, 
2, A ſingle time. 85 
| Who this heir is, he does not once tell us. 
3. The lame time. | 
At ozcewith him they roſe: 
Their riing all at once was ds the found 
Ot thunder heard remote. Ide Parediſe ef. þ 3 
Fir'd with this thought, at one he train d the be 
And om the lips a burning Kits imprets'd. : Dri? 
Now that the nxed ftars, by reaten of their immien e a 
tance, appear like points, unlets fo tar as they !; tte 0. 
a wtra Siu * 7 3 
5 lated by retraction, may appear flom hence, that when the 
moon paſſes over them and eclipſes ther 


ee { Ip n, ther light yo. 
niſhes, not gradually like that of the plancts, but all at er. 


e 1 

iN det g, 

ÞP:4s 
2 


Licks 


Night came on, not by degrees prepared, 
But all at once; at once the win ds ariſe, 
| The thunders roll,  Dryden's nen and Iibirveia, 
5. Onetune, though no more. „ 
Fulcinus, thoſe ill deeds that ſully tame 
In blood once tainted, like a current run : | 
P | 
6. At the time immediate. Dol 
This hath all its force at once, upon the firſt 
and 1s ever afterwards in a declining tate, 
7. Formerly; at a former time. | 
Thereon his arms, and oxce-lov'd portrait, lay 
Thither our fatal mar! iage-bed convey, "Denton 
My ſoul had once tome fooliſh tondief; for thee, 
But hence tis gone. 5 4 
8. Once ſeems to be rather a noun than an adverb, when it 
at before it, and when it is joined with an adjective: x 
once, that once, ; 


impreſſion, 
Al leroury, 


Rt, 
16 
as, 4 


Greck.] 


„The man he knew, was one that willingly - 
For one good look would hazard all. Daxidl. 
Pindarus the poet, and ohe of the wiſeſt, acknowl aged 
alſo one God the moſt high, to be the father and creatar of 
all things. „„ Rik 
It one muſt be rejected, one ſucceed, 3 
Make him my lord, within whote faithful breaſt 
Is fix d my image, and who loves me belt. Dyda. 
Love him by paris in all vour num'rous race, 
And from thoſe parts form ce collected grace; 
Then, when you have refin'd to chat degtee, 
Imagine all in ohe, and think that oze is he. 
2. Indefinitely; any. , 
FEES We ſhall _- | 
Preſent our ſervices to a fine new — 
One of theſe days Shateſ}eare, 
I took pains to make thee ſpeck, taught thee each hour 
One thing or other. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt 
When anyone heareth the word of the kingdom, and wie 
derſtandeth it not, then cometh the wicked one and catch. 


Dy. 


eth away that which was ſown in his heart, Mart. xu. 19 
f any ane prince made a felicity in this lite, and tt tar 
fame atter death, without the love of his ſubjects, there were 
{ome colour to deſpiſe it. : Sucllug. 


What a precious comtort to have jo many, like brothers, 
commanding one another's fortunes. Skakeſpearts 
It is one thing to draw outlines true, the features like, the 
proportions exact, the colouring tolerable, and anotherthuirg 
to make all thele graceful. | 3 
Suppole the common depth of the ſea, taking % 
with another, to be about a quarter of a mile. ee 
It is one thing to think right, and another thing te cs 
the right way to lay our thoughts betore others with 2 
vantage and clearneſs. | * 
My legs were cloſed together by ſo many wrapp**> * 
over another, that I looked like an Egyptian un 


Two bones rubbed hard againſt aue another, 1 
file, produce a fœtid ſmell. Arbul habt mom 
At one time they keep their patients ſo warm, 35 Ae 
ſtifle them, and all ot a ſudden the cold regen e 
vogue, | | Baker on Learns 
One of two oppoſed to the other. | 
5 Aſk from = one ſide ot heaven unto the oder, 11 
there hath been any ſuch thing as this. * ; been a 
Both the matter of the ſtone and marchaſſte, — . 
once fluid bodies, till one of them, probably the e 
firit growing hard, the other, as being yet ot or fgure. 
ing conſiſtence, accommodated itſelf to the harder > But 


A - 
There can be no reaſon why we ſhould prefer 1 9 ad- 
tion to another, but becauſe we have greater nafußt 
vantage from the one than from the other. . 
5. Particularly one. 5 
One day when Phabe fair, 
With all her band was following th' chace, hing 
This nymph quite tir'd with heat of Kelch gan, 
Sat down to reſt. | Far) 
6. Some tuture, | hove 
Heav'n waxeth old, and all the ſpheres = ' 
Shall one day faint, and their ſwift motten e 
And time itſelf, in time ſhall ceale to mob 


But the foul ſurvives and lives for aye. which {elf 


uf, 


þ. 


ONE. . /. ¶ There are man uſes of the word on them 82} 
to — Tei it a ſubſtantive, though 19m* of bc 


— 


1. Pertons united. 
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1. A ſingle perſon. 


2. A 
3. The 


A dittinet or particular perſon. 15 by 
g houid be the teacher is no part of the matter; 


9. Concetd; 


rather to make it a pronoun relative, and ſome why 
rhaps be conidered as confiitent with the nature of an ad- 


ctwwe.!] 


It aue by one you wedded all the world, 
She you Kill'd would be unparallel d. Shakeſpeare. 
Although the beautics, riches, honours, {ciences, virtues, 


and pertections ot all men were in the preſent poſleſſion of 


alt - ſought and earneitly thirſted tor. 
From his lofty ſteed he tlew, 
And railing on by one the tuppiant crew, 
To comtart each. 
nen join d in one, the good, the tair, the great, | 

D-icends to view the Mule's humble teat, Granville. 

ingle mals or aggregate. | 

1: 1s dae th ing only as a heap is one. 

nrit hour. 


Blackmore. 


Tull tis one o'clock, our dance of cuſtom _ 4 
Let us not forget. Shakeſpeare's Merry Mues of Windſor. 


4. Ine {ame thing. 


I marvel, why I anfwer'd not again; 
But that's all cue, omittance is no quittance. Shakeſpeare. 
Jo be in the underitanding, and not to be underitood, is 


all one as to lay any thing is, and is not in the underitand- | 


1 | Locke. 


| 5. A perſon. 


A gbd acquaintance with method will greatly aſſiſt every | 
one m rang ing human attarrs, Waits's Logic. 


6. A pecton by way of eminence, 


Ferdinand. 
My father, King of Spain, was reckon'd one, 
Tue witett prince that there had reigu' d. 

That man a 
for birds will learn one of another. Bacon's Natural Hyjtory. 
No nations are wholly aliens and rangers the one io the 
ether. WEE: AT . | Bacon's Holy War. 
One or other ſees a little box which was carried away with 
ker, aud 10 dilcovers her to her triends. Dryden. 


As I have made ye one, lords, one remain : 
50 L grow itronger, you more honour gain. Shakeſpeare. 
14; agreement; one mind, Ts 

Thc ing was well inttructed how to carry himſelf be- 
tween Ferdinando aud Philip, retolving to keep them at oe 
within themlelves. | | 

He is not at one with himſelf what account to give of it. 


| Tilotjon. | 
10. [On, For, French. It is uſed ſometimes a general or in- 


dennite nominative for any man, any perion, For one the 


Englith tormerty uled men; as, they ave objcurely men know | 


wt how, 67 die 6b/curely, men mark aot when. Aſcham. Fo 
which it would now be ſaid, oze brows ot how, one knows 
rot when 3, or, ut ig ut known how.) Any perion; any man 
indefinitely. | | e 

It is not ſo worthy to be brought to heroical effects by 
fortune or neceility, like Ulyfles and ZEncas, as by one's 
own choice and working. N Sidney, b. ii. 

One may be little the wiſer for reading this dialogue, ſince 


it neither lets torth what Erona is, nor what the cauſe ſhould 


be which threatens her with death. Staney, b. 1. 


One would imagine theſe to be the expreſſions ot. a man | 
bleiled with cate, atluence and power; not of one who had 
Atterbury.} 


| been jult ſtripped of all thoſe advantages. 
For provoking of urine, one ſhould begin with the gentleit 
* NA Es Arbuthnot 6a Alments, 
For ſome time one was not thought to underitand Ariſtotic, 
unleſs he had read him with Averroe's comment. Baker. 
xt. A perſon of particular character. . 
5 Then mutt you ſpeak 
Of one that lov d not wiſely, but too well; 
Ot one not eaſily jealous; but being wrought | 
Perplex'd in the extreme. 
With lives and fortunes truſting one 


Who ſo diſcreetly us d his own. aller. 


Edward I. was one that very well knew how to ule a vi- 


Hale. 


tory, as well as obtain it. 0 | 
humanlaws. Dryden. 


One who contemned divine and 


n. One has ſometimes a plural, either when it ttands for per- 


lons indefinitely ; as, the great ones of the world: or when 


it relates to ſome thing going before, and is only the repre- 4 
Thus relative mode of | 


tentative of the antecedent noun. 
lpeech, whether ſingular or plural, is in my ear not very cle- 
| gant, yet is uſed by good authors. 3 
Be not found here; hence with your little ones. SHC. 
Theie ſucceſſes are more glorious which bring bencnt to 
the world, than ſuch ruinous ones as are dyed in human 
0d. . Glanwille's Scepjis, Preface. 
He that will overlook the true reaſon of a thing which is 
at ane, may eaſily find many falſe ones, error being infi- 
nite. | Tillotſon, Sermo i. 
be following plain rules and directions, are not the les 


uled becaulc they are plain ozes. Atterbury, 


There are many whoſe waking thoughts are wholly ein- 


ployed on their ſlerping ones. Addiſon's Spectator. 


Arbitrary power tends to make a man a bad tovereign, | 
who might pollibly have been a good one, had he been in- 


refed with an authority limited by law. Addiſon's Freebcldor. 
This evil fortune which attends extraordinary men, hath 
n imputed to divers cauſes that need not be fer down, 
wen lo obvious an one occurs, that when a great genius ap- 
Pears the dunces are all in conſpiracy againſt him. Sxri/t. 

XEETED. adj. [one and eye.) en only one eye. 
A ſign- poſt dauber wou'd diſdain to paint 


ancey d hero on his elephant. 
The mighty family 
On; aeg brothers haſten to the ſhore. Adiliſon. 


OCRITICAL. adj, [ weipopineg; Gr. ontirocritique, Fr. 


un ſhould therefore according to analogy be written ohν,j i- 


and onirocritick.)] Interpretative of dreams. 

Ita man has no mind to paſs by abruptly from his ima- 
to his real circumſtances, he may employ himielt in 

i new kind of obſervation which my onezrocritical cor- 


Cipondent has directed him to make. 


Haring ſurveyed all ranks and profeſſions, I do not find 
— ns | Addiſon's Spefator, N? 505. 
WA 1. . {from one.] Unity; the quality of being 


Our God Is one, or rather very oneneſs and mere unity, 

Mines x- but itſelf in itſelf, and not conſiſting, as all 

cg belides God, of many things. Hooker, 

wes mMeneſs of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, referring to the ſe- 

„dd poſtaſes, is the one eternal indivitible divine nature, 

© Eternity of the Son's generation, and his co-eternity, 

is » conſubltantiality with the Father when he came down 
One, raven and was-incarnate. 

r. adj. [onerarius, Lat. oneraiſe, Fr.] Fitted for 


Done or burthens. 
RATE. v. a. Conero, Lat.] To load; to burthen. 


Cana ion 
Aovs. 


Mrellive, 
A x 


*. . {from onerate.] The act of loading. Dick. 
adj. {onereux, Fr. onereſus, Lat.] Burthenlome; 


perſon, that is abſent out of neceſſity, retains 


Dryden's Knight's Tale. 


Bacon Henry VII. 


nag Addiſon's Spectator. 
— ck riek. af. [ overpoxpilixor, Gr.] An interpreter ot. 
5 4 


Hammond. 


| 


omewhat beyond and above all this there would | 
Hooker, b. i. 


_ Shakeſpeare.| 


Shakejpeare's Othells. | 


Dryden. 1 


of rel quarter of the town an onetrocritich, or an interpreter | 


2. So and no otherwile. 7 


ONY 


all things ozerous to himſelf, as a puniſhment for his ei ime. 

| life Parergon, 
OX10N. . J. [oignon, French.] N 
It hach an orbicular, coatea, bulbous root; the leaves are 


hollow or pip; the talk alto hollow and {wells out in the 


middle; the flowers, confilting of tix leaves, are collected 
into a ſpherical head; the {tyic of the flower becomes a 
roundiih iruit divided into three ceils, containing roundith 
leeds. Millar. 
If the boy have not a woman's gift 
To rain a hower of commande tears, | | | 
An cnt04 will do well, Sade. Taming of the Shree. 
I an als, am omon- ed. Shakeſp., Anth. ard Cleopatra, 
Luis is ev ry cook's opinion, FEE © | 
No ſav'xy diſh without an 007 ; | 
But leſt your kiffing ſhould be tpoil'd, 


Your owns mutt be throughly boil'd, Swift. | 
O'XLY. adj. {trom one, onely or onelike.} 
1. Single; one and no more; 
Ot all whom tortune to my ſword did bring, 
This cu) man was worth the conquering. Dryden. 


2. This and no other. 


The logick now in uſe has long poſſeſſed the chair, as the | 


only art taught in the tchools tor the direction of the nund in 
the itudy ot the ſciences. | Locke, 
3. This above all other: as, he is the ou man for muiick. 
ONLY. ad, 
1. vimply ; ungly; merely; barcly. 
1 propole my thoughts , »s conjectures. Burnet. 
Ine polterity of tue wicked inhetit the truit of their ta- 
ther's vices ; and that not zl by a juit judgment, but trom 
the Barural.cone ot things. Tullotjon, Sermon iv. 
All who delerve his love, he makes his 'own 
And to be Jov'd himtelt, needs oxy to be known, Dryd. 
Nor mutt this contrition beexerciled by us, only tor grolier 
evils; but when we live the bel. 3 ake, 
| of his heart was only 


Every imagination of the thoughts 
| Cen. vi. 5. 


evil continually. : | pe 
3- Singly without more: as, only begotten, 


ONOMANCY. 2. . [a and parka.) Divination by a name. 


Deitimies were tuperititioully, by 0uomancy, deciphered out 


of names, as though the names and natures of men were 
Auttable, and tatal necetlities concurted herein with volun- 
tary mouUon. | 
OXOMANTICAL, adj. [5442 and Hülle.] Predifting by 
Names, Vos, | 
Ticodatus, when curious to know the ſucceſs of his wars 
againit the Romans, an enomantical or name-wizard Jew, 
wiiled him to ſhut up a number ot wine and give ſome of 
them Roman names, others Gothith names with ſeveral 
marks, and there to leave them. : _ Camden. 
ONSET. u. /. [on andyet.} | 
1. Attack; ſtorm; aflault; firſt brunt. 
As well the toldicr dicth, which ttandeth ſtill, as he that 
gives the bravelt onſet. 
All breathleſs, weary, faint, 
Him ſpying, with treth et he allall'd, 
And kindling new his courage, ſecwing queint, 
Struck him to hugely, that through great conſtraint 
He made him ſtoop. 
| | The ſhout 


Ot battle now began, and ruihing ſound ___ | 
Of on/et. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. 
Sometimes it gains a point; and preſentiy it finds itlelt 
battled and beaten oft; yet ſtill it renews the on/et, attacks 
the dithculty atreſh ; plants this realoning and that argu— 
ment, like ſo many intellectual batteries, till at length it 
torces a way into the obſtinate inclojed truth. South. 
Without men and proviſions it is unpoihble to ſecure con- 


queſts that are made in the firſt %ig ot an invaſion. Addy. | 


5 Ober ve | 
The firſt impetuous /e of his grief; „ 
Ulle every artifice to keep him ſtedfaſt. Phillips. 
2. Something added by way of ornamental appendage. I his 
tenſe, ſays Mchollon, is itill retained in Northumberland, 
where on/et means a tuft. | | 
I will with deeds requite thy gentlenels 
And for an onſet, Titus, to advance ä 
Thy name and honourable family, 5 1 
Lavinia will I make my emprets. Shakeſpeare. 
To O'NSET. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſet upon; to begin. 
'T his for a while was hotly onſelted and a reaionable price 
offered, but ſoon cooled again, _ | Carew. 
O'NSLAUGHT. 7. f. {on and lay. See SLAUGHTER. ] At- 
tack; ſtorm; onlet. Ws ; 
| They made a halt 
To view the ground, and where t'afſault, 
Then call d a council, which was beit, 
By ſiege or onflaught to invelt 
The enemy; and 'twas agreed 


Camden. | 


Sulney, b. 1. 


Fair) Kuen, b. ii. 


| 


By ſtorm and oxflaught to proceed. © Hudibras, p. i. 


ON TO Lois r. 1. J. Ltrom ontology.) One who conliders 
the affections of being in general; a metaphylician. 


ONTOLOGY. . /. [, and N.] The icience of the af- | 


tections ot being in general; metaphyſicks. 
Ihe modes, accidents, and relations, that belong to vari- 
ous beings, are copiouſly treated of in metaphyhcks, or more 


properly ontology. | | atts's Logick, 
O'NWARD. adv. [ondpeand, Saxon. ] 4 


1. Forward; progreſſively. 
Seats on Ys Ne 
When you went ozxvard on this ended action, 
I look'd upon her with a ſoldier's eye. 
Satan was now at hand, and from his ſeat 
The monſter moving exwward came as fat, 
With horrid ſtrides. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 
Him thro' the ſpicy foreſt o»ward come _ 
Adam diſcern'd, as in the door he lat 
Of his cool bow'r. - Milton's 
Not one looks backward, ozwward kill he goes, 
Yet ne'er looks forward tarther than his nole. 


Pope. 


2. In a ſtate of advanced progreſſion. 


Philoxenus came to ſee how ozwward the fruits were of his 
friends labour. Ie _ Staney. 
You are already ſo far ozwward of your way, that you have 
forſaken the imitation of ordinary converſe. Dryden. 
3. Somewhat farther. . 

A little onabard lend thy guiding hand 
To theſe dark ſteps, a little tarther on. _ Mult: 
O'NYCHaA. . . It is found in two different ſenſes 1n Scrip- 
ture. — The odoriferous inzil or ſh JI, and the ſtone named 
onyx. The greateſt part of commentators explain it by the 
onyx or odoriterous ſhell, like that of the ſhell- fiſn called pur- 
pura. The onyx is fithed for in watery places of the Indies, 
where grows the ſpicanardi, which is the tood of this fiſh 
and what makes its ſhell {9 aromatick. Calmet. 
Take ſweet ſpices, ozycha, and gaibanum. Ex. xxx. 34. 
O'NYx. u. ſ. [Lt.] The onyx is a ſemipellucid gem, of 
which there are leveral ſpecics, but the blueith white kind, 
with brown and white zones, is the true my legitima of the 
ancients. It is a very elegant and beautiful gem, and the 
regular arrangement and diſpoſition t its colours make 
amends for their want of ſhow. Hill's Materia Medica. 
Nor are her rare endowments to be told,, 

For glittering {and by Ophir ſhown, 


The blue-ey'd ſapphire, or rich c ſtone, Sandys. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Paradiſ: Loft, b. v. 


Milton. | 


_ red is the fineſt of all. 


The o7yx is an accidental variety of the dpate kind + ;+ ; 
| ind: 
of a dark horny colour, in which * plate oft 9 wy 
and fometimes of red: when on one or both ſides the white, 
there happens to he alto a plate of a reddiſh or tre(g colour, 
0 an ay 3 a fardoyx. Moodævard on Fo. 1. 
. n. . (either trom ; 1. 
wetnels, Saxon.] a e ee 925 
1. Soft mud; mire at the bottom of water; ſlime. 

My ton i th ooze is bedded, Shakeſpeare's Tompefl 
Some carried up into their grounds the goze or ſalt water 
mud, and tound good profit thereby. Carew 
„Old father Thames rais'd up his rev'rend head a 
Deep in his ooze he ſought his iedgy bed, ? 
And ſhrunk bis waters back into his urn, 


3. The liquor ot a tanner's vat. 
To VOZE. v. . ( trom the noun. ] To flow by ſtealth; to 
run gently; to drain away. | . 
When the contained limbs were eramp'd, even then 
A war'rith humour fwell'd and ooz'd agen, Dryden. 

Where creeping waters 02Qe, . 

Where marſhes ſtagnate, and where rivers wind, 

Cluiter the rolling togs. Thomſon's Autumn, 
| Phe lily drinks | 


od X [ opaco, Lat.] To ſhade; to cloud; to 
darken; to obicure. | | 


opacate that par: of the air they moved in. 
OPA'CITY. 2. /. [opacite, Fr, opacitas, 
want of traniparency, 
Can any thing eſcape the perſpicacity of thoſe eyes in whoſe 
opticks there is no acity! | Brown. 
Had there not been any night, ſhadow or opacity, we thuuld 
never have had any determinate conceit of darknets. Glan“. 
How. much any body hath ot colour, fo much hath it of 


Boyle. 


lpecics. | 
Ihe leaſt parts of almoſt all natural bodies, are in tome 
mealure tranſparent; and the opacity of thoſe bodies ariſeth 
trom tne multitude of retlexions cauſed in their intei nal parts. 
LE E | * Newton's Opticks, 
Ora we 2h adj. [opacus, Lat.] Dark; obſcure; not tranſ- 
a | 7 | 
F When 
the eye trom judging light to have an equal diffubon through 
the whole place that it irradiates, he can have no difficulty 


they, and contequently, divifible intolefler atoms; and hav- 
ing ieller pores, gives leſs {cope to our eyes to mils light. 
D pon the firm opacous globe . - 4 | 
Of this round world, whole tirit convex divides 


The luminous interior orbs, inclos'd | | 
From chaos, and th' inroad of darkneſs old,. 
Satan alighted. Milton 's Paradiſe Loft, b. iii. 


Oral. 1. J. The opal is a very elegant and a very tingular 


kind of ſtone; it hardly comes within the rank of the peilucid 
gems, being much more opake, and lets hard. It is found 
always in the pebble ſhape, of various ſizes, from the head 
of a pin to the bignels of a walnut. It is naturally bright, 
i{mooth and gloſly, and ſhows all its beauty without the help 
of the lapidaty : in colour it much reſembles the fineſt mo- 
ther of pearl; its batis ſeeming a bluciſh or greyiſh white, 
but with a property ot reflecting all the colours of the rain- 


green and the blue are particularly 


Europe, particularly in Bohemia; but the Oriental is much 


'. ie neſt 3 Hill's Materia Medica. 
— 1 hy mind 1s a very opal. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night, 
Th' empyreal heav'n, extended wide 2 


In circuit, undetermin'd ſquare or round; 
Wich opal towers, and battlements adorn'd 
Or living ſapphire. 
We have this ſtone from Germany, and is tue fame with 
the opal of the ancients. | Woodward on Foffils, 
OPAQUE. adj. [opacus, ag 2 th Git e 


. ney | 
Shot upward ſtill direct, whence no way romd 
Shadow from body opaque can fall. Milton's 


and turned into more opaque and groſs 


To Ork'. * a. [open, Saxon; op, Iflancuck, a hole. Ope 

70 OPEN. is uſed onſy in poetry, when one ſyllable is more 
convenient than . | : 

1. To uncloſe; to unlock; to put into ſuch a ſtate as that the 
inner parts may be [cen or entered. The contrary to /but. 

- The world's mine oyſter, TEM, 

Which I with ſword will open. 
Before you fight, ope this letter. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
They conſent to work us harm and woc, | 

To ope the gates, and fo let in our foe. Fairfax. 

If a man ohen a pit and not cover it, and an ox fall there- 

in, the owner of the pit ſhall make it good. 

Let us paſs through your land, and none. ſhall do you any 

hurt; howbeit they would not open unto him. 1 Mac. v. 48. 

Open thy mouth for the dumb in the cauſe of all ſuch as 

are appointed to deſtruction. Prov. xxxi. 8. 

Open to me the gates of righteouſneſs. Pſalm cxviii. 19. 

Adam, now ope thine eyes; and firſt behold 
Th' effects which thy original crime hath wrought 4 
In ſome to ſpring from thee. Milton's Par. Loft. b. xi. 
| Our fleet Apollo tends, | 

Where Tuſcan Tyber rolls with rapid force, 

And where Numicus pe his holy ſource. | 

When firit you oe your doors, and paſſing by 
The fad ill-omen'd object 8 eye. 
When the matter is made, the fide mult he opened to let 
it out, Arbuthuot on Alimenti. 
2. To ſhow; to diſcover. a 
The Engliſn did adventure far for to open the north 
of America. Abbot's Deſcription of the 
3. To divide; to break. | | 
The wall of the cathedral church was opened b an carth- 
quake, and ſhut again by a ſecond. Addiſon on Italy. 
4. To explain; to diſcloſe. | PENS; 
Some things wiſdom peneth by the ſacred hooks of Scrip- 
ture, ome things by the glorious works of nature. Hooker. 
Paul reaſoned with them out of the Scriptures, opening and 
alleging, that Chriſt mult needs have ſuffered and 11{en again 
from the dead. Acts, X11. 3. 
After tie Earl of Lincoln was lain, the king opened um- 
ſelf to ſome of his council, that he was lorry for the eerl's 
death, becauſe by him he might have known the bottom ot 
his danger. | Bacon , Henry VII. 
Gramont, governour of Bayonne, took an exquitite no- 
tice of their perſons and behaviour, and opentd himſelf to 
ſome of his train, that he thought them to he gentlenien of 


much more worth than their habits bewrayed. Wotton. 
8 A A triend 


planet-like bodies. 
Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 


Dryden. 


arts 
orld. 


| | K N JAC Dryden 
2. Soft flow; ip1ing. This ſeems to be the meaning in Pi ior, 
From his hrit tountam and beginning 00Ye, e 

Doven to the fea each brook and torrent flows. Prier, 


The latent rill, ſcarce ooging thro' the graſs. Thom 
O'0ZzY. adj, [trom oe. Mary; moddy lumy. ON 
| From tus or bed, Th | 
Old father Thames advanc'd his rev'rend head. Pope. 
To Ora car ER. wv. a. 


The lame corpulcles, upon the unſtopping of the glaſs, did 


Lat.] Cloudinefs ; 


opacity, and by fo much the more unfit is it to tran{mit the 
Ray on the Creation. 


he perceives that theſe opacous bodies do not hinder | 


to allow air, that is diaphanous, and more ſubtile far than 


bow, as turned differently to the \ight, among which the 
eautiful, but the fiery 

QC 18 This itone is found in the Eaſt- In- 

diics, in Egypt, Perſia and Leg and in ſome parts of 
u 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 


7 Par. Loft. . 
'T hele diſappearing fixt ſtars were actually extinguithed + 


| Shakeſpeare. 


Exod. xxi. 23. 


Dryden. 
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A triend who relates his ſucc 7 
: ucceſs, talks hi | 5 
er 3 and by opening his mi — on OPENING. . . [from open.] | | 
3. To begin... | Cllr 0, Friendip. | The fie hes ap. [OyenA'TOr:; mf. [operatenr, Fr. from Er 
You retained him only for the opening of you | openings of ye earth makes its way through the cracks and | Fn inns abt of the hand j one who N £'] Ons 1 
your main lawyer 'i p yet behind ne: * ee . 444 2 . A eee 's Natural Hiſtoy. of 1 «poten. opening the firit with. ele} ae 
omer opens hi TY » 2s $0500 OT = PP PA} nowledge ; dawn. t He curlory view ot reat deal ae 
modeſty, 11 A A with the utmoſt ſimplicity and ve. has been pleaſed to diſſipate this enen and chaos W „ 3 7 Fs 1 like the bead f (6.10 
: "oy | ally grows upon the ncer. Fer Hoe Hure us ſome openings, ſome dawnings of liberty and Py f kites this doſe, there — tou e No... vi 
PJ gen. Notes on the Odyſſey. The openi South's Ser wuland operators, allowing one opera: * FEWer than fly 4 
To O' EN. 8 V. u. | FR e opening of your glory was like that of ligh ag ; R hires tc de 
1. fob - pn itſelf ; not to remain ſhut; W 15 3 om afar, and diſcloſed your firtt — Hons ONE uud operoſus, Latin. ] Laborious; full ba, 65 
en | 7 to continue | O'PENLY. adv. {from 0 | Dryden 8 1 | Od. Ach 
| a, . m open.] : J „ uch an explication a "1 OY ; a 1 it 
| heb 3 1. Publickly; eee pt 8 | is purely imaginary f ve 
N 3 — ü Lebny of wh arent Krnmr n great part of the une. 10 ae. 
— 7 _ hes | Dry ye = called openly into ow, of with great 3 are] the deluge was to 9 = get rid of this waht, 12 1. 
old wounds are open, is vi 55 rayers ar , Hooker, b. v. | aſe, as they were at fri tel when 12 
And is my ami 338 at * view, | e e ry faulty, not whenloever they be openly made Writ Barnet's Th it to procure je. Fav 
. 1 preſence bleed anew. Driden. |. W 1ypocriſy is the cauſe of open praying. Hook 'y ritten language, as it is more oþerou eory of the Ears In 
From eac} rd treaſures ope at once, | : hy ſhould you have put me to den ying. 00REY, geſted, and is permanent re Mero, 10 it is mort . Ceci 
3 pros? _ — Tus deim, which now you wear ſo openly. Shakeſpen OPHIO'PHAGOUS, adj. Ligue and g.] 8 Har. | 
els. * 2 I knew the ti +. Of [PEeare. ed. ” 1. ] Serpentcati Mu. Ho! 
2. To bark. 28 : ohe Rape of the Lock. ew the time | ntcating. N 
I Tery - 1 a of hunting. | _ _ that I no more ſhould Ee ace, 7 All ſnakes are not of ſuch poiſonous qualiti . Leone 
open again of. 3 trail, never truſt me when I T openly begin, as beſt becomes Wn opinion preſumeth; as is confirmab us qualities as comm force! 
Py 1 . akejpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. | oy authority which 1 deriv'd from Heav'n. Par. R tions, and ſuch as feed upon 8 opbrophagnu; - 
CEE hos els N 5 by day; * nen openly do many of us contradift - 8 x. ſ. A ſtone. pents. Brown's Vu. Br 77055 
; -p Cytheron loudly calls ax e hgh Dryden. ts 1 Nes or the oſpel, by our 1 and worldly de 5 a 109 2 _ ground, with ſpots of : a ; 
| ) | e nd u F 5 
e py Over Yurſoe their prey, Dryd. | and p ons anne e eee OPUTHA'LMICK. ad}. [opbrbalmiqur, Fr. m ge 27 Sn 
The reads way . «rw take thy certain aim 5 5 1898 our common devotions to God on this day's 10 ; omg to the eye. e r. from en, . wee 
OpE. ) adj. ee | 5 Gay's Rural Sports. a uſ 1 Atierbury' ee PHTHAMY. 2. J. Cophthalmi ; ” | 8 
> AR c by 455 1 br pr uſed 5 by old authors don 2. Plain y; apparently; a without Aga er mous. een ge — the eyes, being a 6 Gr.] A j TH 
1. Uncloſed; not ſhut ive, not figurative ſenſe.J | Too openly de Darah 5 „„ ng from arterious blood gotten out of ic coats, pro. nen 
, . | G 5 the | It 4; 
The gat 3 „ A ly does love and hatred ſhow :: . collected into thoſe parts. of the vellels a N 
- Tis tothe foll pe; now prove good ſeconds * ee maſter, but a deadly foe. „ The uſe of cool applications, ext : 50 oy 
Nor f ollowers fortune widens them; „„ OU'THED. adj. (open and mouth.] Greec yden. the eye; but after all chere will l. ernally, is moſt eaty tg 
Moſt legs | Shakeſpeare's N clamorous; vociferous. uth.] Greedy; raven- | ſome ophthalmy. , there will ſometimes entue a bl. for 
I Ne . Role ph ar 1 Or toward the aſs. 1 Eftrange = "They 25 eee that cauſes pes 2 Surgery, 4 wor 
he lif . g 4 4 1 he lence of 4 ; "of © : C en. . ; : noe atne1 m as an LY 9 5 ; f wr 
Then 2 eee Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. I TR ; clearnels; freedom from obſcurity or ambiguity apprehenſions of hell, by in \ opeare, 7 fill thole frightenin would 
hand. ballat his ſervant, with an open letter in his To NY na 3 openneſs your anſwers Wh Ks 1 He bees, Bay of that nat e and fle : One 
u f | | | : nands, | 7 3 oy : 1edicine, a hear ive and falut Tos 
eee _ wor 1 oße the door Ns vie 578. A freedom from diſguiſe Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | O iA. adj. Sopcriferoud] Sheath Bentley's Hana, ROM 
| * rot 2 — Cleavelaud. gaſſed 3 700100 _ freedom of his reflexions, are ex- le Phe particular ingred : e 2 
Wide open and unguarded als d e Theſe lette Dy... _ Felton on the Claſſicks. | * : particular ingredients of thoſe oh 021 10 
1 the Chiefs —— Foes the fight Milton. prove DA NO my real Baden ranges erde will ad _ iy riferous, For noun is ap re (e110 
And each with open arms embrac'd her choſen knight OPERA. n. /. [Italian ] e Pope's Letters. de, is uſed he's pombe dead ilceps . 5 rk 
8 5 , a g . ,. . : "hi F ” 5 f 21 ia * 7, yu 
He, when ZEneas on the plain appea. _ Dryden. | Mgt bd 200k 3 or fiction, repreſented by vocal d Au with eyes, more dee than thoſe and 
| Meets him with opes arms pY A 2 . „ muſick, adorned with ſcenes, machines, Charm and more wakeful than to Keen F Op! PAR 
The {ayers broke ope the door WO arc, O'PERABLE, adj. [from operor ea) 0 b. de eee Of Rems his th 25 PIPE, the paſt'ral reed 0?17UL 
& WE GOES ae ey blindly grope th yden. ticable. en. Tope dene se: Lettuce, whit opiate rod. Milton's Paradis g. 
Plain; n 8 e way. r | | | ttuce, which h de MMWR 5 Haradiſ Lal. 3 
rg e der . o, g, v, Vi, ef g 8 ot .. ent acorns WY ro 
ut hi os elves the Son of Gt „ e prudentiality of affair 1 ty to ee OUR Ow ERIN r for melanchoiy, gamm 
put 8 open _— ; of God 1 1 ang. viſible * and eee ee a gaze porters  O'p1rFice. . /. [ opificium Lat.] W ede ge on ; uta 
| er-work, tr Heb. vi. C.] prog e 8 r cry up the who! | *% h at, bmanthio i hank tue, ne 
Where open acts ihe * un. og Poo pang | obs R AY "y yp 17. Broxn's V alvar . 5 1. 0 3 5 A . handywork, its 25 
3. Not wearing diſguile e, th' excuſe is vain. Daniel. | adj. (operant, French. ] Active; hav Ae PIFICER. u. /. [opifex, Lat.] One t | . Did. 3 
| SS ws £ 85 iſguiſe; clear; artleſs; ſincere. do produce any effect. A word not in uſe n artiſt. A word not ceived ne that pertormsany work, 0k x 
* eee ee 3 as not daring to be open, a do Wh ; Earth, yield me roots! ; Es There is an infinite diſtance betwixt | 90 7 
10 Cord e - pake of it. Sos. 1 : = o ſeeks far better of thee, ſauce nis 1 Y | and the almighty opific a0. etwixt the 2 mortal ark, 1 t 
een I 3 the hotter he was againſt the Enolifh 5 ee ith thy moſt operant poiſon! Shakeſp. T; 3 O'PINABLE, adj. [ oÞinor 1 WI 3 extley”s Sermmt. oy f 
and bag arg a Ke more credit in a negotiation pe 1 * mult leave thee, love, and ſhortl nk FA of Athens. | » Lat.] Which may bethovon, . ur 
; "Phi ee good faith. Bacon. | 8 orENA TT 3 Hor functions * 4 | _ 3 1. ſ. [opinor, Lat. } Opinion 5 . _ 
An corenenie open, familiar, and talkative the ct; | V. u. [operor, Latin; operer F enc oe OR. 7. /. [ opanor, Lat. rat, mation His. nec 
8 a "Hh d reſerved 5 act; to have agency; te > , rench.] 0 Conſide * wh, e A! Cnc who holds an opiiior MET | 
"This relerved myſtzrious way of a&ti Addifee. oe r y; to produce effects. Conſider againit what kind of opinators the icaton hore. ms 
"mage | myſterious way of acting towarc ; e virtues of private perſ 5 given is levelled nd of opznators the reaton ah n 
who in right of their poſts : g towards perfons, | ſphere of actio private perſons operate but on a few; their | To Orr 1 Hale f Origin Mel wy 
dien ups * eg — a more open hag on” 5 it. action is narrow, and their m is enticed - of 80 a. [opinor, Latin. } To ths: wire In tax 
ag Has be his o of e undelignin A N. | ED apes produce ideas in us, Er by zn go x Fear is an ague, that forſakes 125 ky 
„ wa al to ſolicit for him, Addiſon's Cato. | 1 way which we can conceive bodies operate in 15 8 EE And haunts by fits thoſe whom it take 2 n 
With ary e wa and with an oper look = EE quee ditir A ideas, the guts and ſtomach, and thereb pro- : And blots _ ey: het ths pain 5 | all q 
She met his glance midway. dt oF A plain convincing reaſon op 3 1 In mares fo telt to-day, again. Hudibras, þ.u muy 
On th Then hall thy Craggs ty s Baccace. a learned and i g ens, A es oper dae me 8 ee eee . 5 Lee it is not much maten to 3 j 
r : , - \ : ; « . ö 2 k 8 . ' e Fo 1 o £445 m 
PIN — ore another Pollio ſhine; | = Whe e cauſes operate freely, > RS bert) of wal L | ofine right or wrong, car th bor Sagano mers chey ag 
. Not hidden; 0 erect his head. Fp. is ol the contrary, the effect will be continge 1 4 OY | 5 NN _—_ greatly 
Inn that little 3 e 5 | eee e of it belongs only 4 8s 8 Frog & 4 But I, who think more highly of e Lm. taken 1 
. great oceans of Ace, rage OO By two 1. A ency; het 3 ae _ 7 N 8 French. ] 0 Deep hid ine init as in duty bound, IF make | 
and lay open the treaſures of the divi rciſe our thoughts, wee f eftects ; influence. ö Orr e ſhining miſchief under 1 Cale nat 
bs «ne web | | e in men operation om „ PINIATIVE. 8 er ground, Fee. 
h this part of nature and „ 5 goodneſs | ſome ſupernatural ime poli 1 40 natural, ſome rational, | 1. Stiff in a ac [from opinion. I ; 8 
Theſe innate notions ſhould lie oper fairly 5 Burnet. 2 politick, ſome finally eccleſiaſtical.] 2. Imagine Fa ane eros notion. rp 
view. | | hy ance o every one's | By all th ha | Hooker Jo ns roved. EW 43k 
Moral principles 3 Locke. | F 4 e operations of the orbs e a t is the more difficult to find c SER Rt when 
ple uire reaſoning and di te. From whom we do exiſt 12 | £24 ſuch inconſid ; find out truth, becauſe it is it . 
„ . 8 e eee ole 
& Not refirai n the mind, _ Bok Bp All operations by tranſmiſſion of {| iris and i ing Lear. 7 nes like the blyer Hero's eee gold. pain 
+ Not reſtrained; not denied | Locke, | work at diſtanc | of ſpirits and imagination, | OPINIA' 5 wn Glanwille's Scepjii, © 18 
It Demetrius and the t . : Waller's hap not at touch. Bas: Nat. Hifor 5 8 1 1. J. [ opiniatre, French.] One ee Which | 
3 the law is open, and there ＋ : 28 againſt cure any ker ad an extraordinary operation to pro- | What will le; adherent to his own opinion. 3 
implead one another. a eputies let them 3 7 7 Clarendon, b. viii. | and ill not opiniators and ſelf-believiug men diſpute of e 
7. Not cloudy; not gloom Ly Ads, xix. 38. | K e tree whoſe operation brings MM fo, nd make doubt of ? | 8 ** firſt ai 
a Y. : . f 8 20S. nowledge of rood A d - | : Efſlex left 5 : ; : : Ralerh. 
wa Long you and warm winter portendeth a hot and dry ſum- | It the oration of theſe fas 82 OO pw — 5 1 fp ſurly wore wk pee gh a man of a four and xy 
8 e Bacon's Natural iftory. . „ 8 ſteams may cakly be conn | „ he _ believe ; egos ow ans 
Here is better tha Ms a ö Th 73 enetrant ſpirit. | Boy 3 is EXad plot, down was he catt tr nt 4 iS, an 
{IR Iſt in . i MP RE eee dee r e e e Te eie be deen conion __ 
SO. 8 Wer birth of immortality; g I qanqd figure of its inſenſible OR by the ſeize, motion OPINIATRE. adj 1 ag J Obi ſhould. Seub's ern. 25 
The . C . Action; effect. fu | Locke. | Initend of an n ſtinate; ſtubborn. Tus 
Fe Rai Fe jag oe your firſt flight in open 3 ryden Repentance and renovation conſiſt nor in the ſtri 60 2 ee, wrangler 0 omen The 
RR 1e pars F N or purpoſe, but in the actual operations of Seed life: Har Ms PR. : in contradidting others. 2 _ 1 ras 
FC Fat oth That falle fruit lite. Hamm. | OPINIA'TRETY. Q  /. [opiniatret?, French. ] Of acy ji _ 
2 pen to all injuries. Sbaleſp. Henry IV. | h ET ba N firſt diſplay'd, OF | - " . 8 flexibility; eee of ind 1 3 
Thine eyes are oþ WO 5 | capa tes ca eg, 8. uton's Paradiſe J. i 2ornnels, This word, though it h ed in ditlcrent . 
e N oper upon all the ſons of men, to give | 3 painting, without the afliftan ie Lof 2 6 3 forms, is not yet received, nc is pon Hor «on 5 1 
5 | The eyes of the Card erat. r : Fer. xxxii. 19. | r ae e tie attain to perfection, but flothfull 1 | Leſt popular opinatry ſhould ariſe, we will deliver the chief "0FO} 
are open unto thei rd are upon the righteous, and his ears S; for it was not with his tongue that A les . Brown's Pulgar E 5 b. vi tyre, 
| OrENER 70 cry. Pſalm xxxiv. 1 ormed his noble works, Dryden * ey. The one ſets the thought e v mb which 3 
| 1. One ABD we, I ; | 888 w l 85 . piece of clock A pray his 4 . rol cogutcan the other teache aller = ming: me 
| pens z one that unlocks ; one that | 8 ell as other ſenſeleſs h 7 , ody as | opinatry. - teaches Tallacy, 1 >, Ee 
| Barr uncloſes. matter has colo . 9 | „aki. Lal 
| Much. 1 = yy on ming eyes, : | | erg on Ges w_ not Cafe hy > 3 we ourſelves con ſider and „ _— Muy 
| Oft peaceful da and more nope 5 perations of fancy begotten in ſomething ell 1 eaſon, ſo much we poſſeſs of real knowled em 
| days portends, than thoſe 5 | nething elle. The fl . pollels of real aud true Kno ge. Opp; 
2. Explainer; f , ole two paſt, . | 3 loating of other | S Ta 
To 5 ca. gin 0 es b Miter.” Nog urgery.] The part of the art of healing —_— 5 1 8 wo the mou knowing, though apy 0 0 0 ws 
| | voice of Heav'n itſelf; | the uſe of inſtruments. - ue: what in th a 10 u erer rere 
E12 {Oometivrrad ... ͤͤ——— — 
And oor FAT work; e ſanctities of Heav'n, 3 3 adj. [trom operate.} Having the power of adt- Ican paſs by opiniatry, and the buſ meddling of thote vo p The 
3. That which ras dl D Shakeſpeare's Henry Iv bie d . eee e agency. power of act- } Om themſelves into every thing y Wan ee Letters — 
| There ; 5 un er. s ver curious in ſearching how God? ES JI was extremely concerned b een in leauit un 
Wee de . bodies, becauſe pr gti Pp wp diſtinguiſhing gave Papas py ws 3 oPTNI CN, m_ no Set rd lo. = ans: fa 5 te 155 
g 1 on 1 - . 1 $a . E 
OPENEY'ED. adj rn un _ ente with a . = "= not con- | 1. Perſuaſion + ind N * Latin) lor n 
D. 5. [ en and epe. 3 . : Ole. reateſt rive — 3 ume to pals over the ledge. „ Without proo or certain . 
Ee 8 RE TNT I IT INT NORTE" Rnd Onan is alightoaa) | 3 hOPpr 
f e conſpiracy , + | any of the nobili 1 Raleigh. | in thei 3 alight, vain, crude and imperfe& things ſettic wobl 
e ee 0 a pass Nr hor ility endeavoured to make themſelves po- | there t IRE but neverarriving at the underitandiw2e Dane 
OPENHA'NDED. adj. open and hand akeſpeare's Tempeſt. Were molt boaking ae eee eee rr Doi iy Ben. J tio 
rarer? Wray . and.] Generous; liberal; diſcounte 8 meu to his majeſty; and he thought a little Opinion is, when the aſſent of the underſtandug 1s to k 7.85 
Good Heav'n, who renders m b within DENCE thoſe perſons would ſuppreſs that ſpirit ] eee 8 N 6 vidence of probability, that it rather inclines 9 dan 
e openba na bounty ol repay _ 9 upon others s, or make the poiton of it leſs operative | A e t — — . " py ann 
NHEARTE: N PERL EI Jou. 0 8 wo | y incertainty ; bit. op 
. —_— BY. aj (open and beart.] Generous ; ae, 18 — ee — ſhould be zealous, TO p bus in opinion, ene Praga erg p. rr | 
e u x non e e s prudence will permit. Fu let be the princes who have tou ht 
Of an job dar tn b free and openhearted. Dryden. Gy _ Oo of the promite muſt give life Ow {1 For pompous names, or wide dom _ | _s 
Po dale g ted gencrous minitter you are not to 1. eſt, and make them operative toward the produci 1] the Since by their e , ; wa 
ner e was n an intrigue to betray his country ; b - 21 ws rd the producing of good That happineſ: 18 or we are taught, | prur . That 
rigu ; but ir N 7 T Nets is but 720. s Pho 
olan anne „ les alta, Toh Bl} in which ener ego Pee. | 3. n den ae e mein Ys 
munificence; 8 . [open and heart.] Liberality; The a to proceed, is certainly to go backward.” Sau ; they make it out againſt the common ſenſe and i. L Ore © 
Ye | | will is the concluſion of an operative ſyllogiſm. | _ * all mankind, that There is no ſuch thing 252 Futon as 
| | — Norris. Cure a or ſuch as have lived ill here? U t hre, | 
* y Ulelf commands us, Where We know de cad, 
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r well of all; but friendſhip, that always goes a pitch] bound unto; that therefore ye are not to claim in a 40 | 5 F 
e gives a dar. a peculiar right and gre In good ay on other 3 plaintifß or en, art. : 65 5 nh W e 1. ſ. [from of pite.] The ſtate of oeing 
1% of his triend. „ uth's Sermons. ow becomin des Philopo:i iſe hi on eien x 
l N allow this to be his Miuion concerning heirs, that ſeaſonably ma the e with the tef . : 00 Gin 1 wy u. - [oppofit ion, Fr, oppoſitio, Lat.] = 
5 ? tete are divers children the eldeſt fon has the right] long practiſed moderator. P . on nde front tomething oppoſed. | o 
ebene are of opinion, that infinite ſpace is poſtelted 1 Tu NE. adj: (opportune, Fr. opportunus, Lat.] Se- | HY. | 
Patel pt eee 1 Tn ez een, . tit; timely; well-timed; . = Cry'd oh! and mounted; found no'ofpo/ition | 
þy God m W e eee 1 : — was nothing to be added to this great King's feli- From what he look'd for thould oppoltc. Shakeſpeare 1 
eee , | . 
hich (UTICIeMeLy, 18 KS FN a : oh. . ; a lucceſſes, but an op port 4 | ation. . , . hy 
, -rtained of the tort of critics I hay e been here mention- to withdraw him trom any future blow of rs pany Soren Mot 7 ran pon" in — * b - . . 
| Adadijen's Spectator, N* 291. Will lift us up in ſpite of fate | i at ee eee e dog er than Milton, "_ 
ag. „ 11, judgment. eee ip Shy co by He conſiders Lauſus reſcuing his father at the hazard of | 
j ron oft arms finall matters are of great moment] Of nap 4 ag ; atv in as goa ET his own lite, as an image of himſelf when he took Anchiſes 7 
E "cn they ſerve to raitean opinion of comman 7 pong And Deere excartiv „ e ring arms ge 18 and _ him fate through the rage of the 9 
! | Lava Boy * : + and th tion of his- ies. pan Dutretnor. ia 
nie neh of e things : any er. a „ . n. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii.] 3. nerds Leo orchid is enemies. Dryden's Dufrejſnoy. 
2 be true, that ſtrong e en hath more M it hordes ke tne ver ener Gre Page yo er ee e nat rr 
Nene n en e merely inankl 5 olt ofporture might ſerve his wiles; and found | ſure the laws of God not by their intrinlical goodneſs, but 
force upon things wing an things merely inanimate, The ſerpent {ubtleſt beaſt of all the field. Milton. by the reluctancy and opp tion which they fin in thei a u 
„ox. . a. (from the noun. ] To opine; to think: 3 pe 2 unte 2 ce aa e ns. | . Tillotſon, Ser, vi; 
GO nun nes We fs eee , egy Ys WI 8 opportunity either ot time or place. 4. Contrariety of intereſt ; « 1 ur 5 
e e n , "He was e ene, 2 Ce eee 
Tue Scoicks, ere mo ils : _ ws 8 about tagne carried by France, being ſituate ſo 83 to anno The parts of ever true oppoſition do alwa Hoh concern 
the moon, and e 8 ned 8 er * a = the earth: a either tor coalt or trade. zacon's Henry VII. the ſame ſubject, and have reterence to the ; Bs thin lith 
beten the; Epicurean Ned. Bot 55 a __ 2 Againſt thete there is a proper objeCtion, that they offend | otherwile they are but in thew oppoſite, and not in truth g 
2 0-0) ad ths ene Ps 470i = Sn wr F * 4 nog ans, whereof I am therefore opportunely induced to | n e. v 948 
I daten, is generally wow af Glanville's See / 56 X111, is apartment does opportunely ſu 1 . A en d „ IN S _ a greater __ 
I is 0$:129:cd, that the earth reſts as the world's centre,, SG | e ebe r at is leis evident, nor allow it to enter | 
while tie ReaVEns Are the ſubject of = war her: motions, | OPPORTUNITY. n.f. [opportunite, Fr. opportunitas, Lat. | * ility in oppoſizzon to knowledge and e | | 
ATIVE. adj. [from opinion.] Fond ; 500 K it place e convenience; ſuitableneſs of circumſtances | To O'PPRESS. v. a. Loppreſſus, Lat.] ad 3 
160! : . 1 | . ts | | nd. mT. Lo. Jo) : of i 4 $ | 5 
1 5 ; ſtubborn. | + : : 5 "A viſe man will make more opportunities than he finds 8 FRAY 1 hardſhip or unreaſonable ſeverity. | © 
| dulking at ihe root of pedantry and oiαonati de aſſurance, Mens behaviour ſhould be like their apparel, not too ſtrai bt, | chem cn 8 wy] 8 as aK q wh NN v2 
„da be no hindrance to the world's i mprovement. N „ | Back, E + oh eſe an d them falt, they refuſed to let r Ny | 4 
: | 5 | anVUille. | Oþbortunity, like a | 3 | | | | + de 33. * 
: One would rather chuſe a reader without art, than one Hath ſwell'd 0 — io 18 125 guſts ſt | wm » mortal molt 2ppreft of thoſe * & 
«Red with learning, but opiniorative and without | : Nur ghts into a tempeſt. | hom Fate has loaded with a weight of woes. Pope. ; 
7 | inftruted with le: g/ but /i ionative and without Accurled opportunity ! | | 2. To overpower to ſubdue | 7 | 1 
x judgment. 3 Burnet's Theory of the Earth. That work ſt our thoughts into defires, deſires 2 " WE hat ourſelves 125 ol 
S rpg LED PE age, N E reſolutions; thoſe being ripe and quicken d. When nature, being % ret comands the mind | ; 
| 3 . _—_ Pf $ e Fr hom ane] Se Thou giv'ſt them birth, and bring'ſt them forth to action. To ſuffer with the bod . : 'bakeſpeare's King Lear. 4 5 
* ee ee ee l 8 5 5 0 enham. | | In blazing height of no | | 25 : Wy 
4 gf. 11> on notions. 5 | | "Tho! their advice be good, their counſel wiſe The ſi SO zn kg oy * *W 
very conceited inioniſt ſets up an infallible chair in his | ill lot; LES p The ſun red, is plung'd in thickeſt gloom. Thom. 5 
FCC i 
: „ 3 5 N - : n L de- 5 .heact o . . 11 TS. 3 f 1 
0p! PAROUS. adj. [ opipar wy 2 Sumptuous- Didi. ſire ot doing it, by a vain fear of what may happen. Atterb. 2. The ſtate of <p SE ets = N 
0217ULA TION. 2. J. Lepitulatio, Lat.] An aiding; a ww ; 7 All ports have 8 opportunity to give long deſcrip- .- tos to th thy . 
EE | itt, 10n8 of the night. roome's Noteson the Odyſſey. | Need and ofp ithin thine e. 
HIS « lx of the reſinou 4] 8 * 1 e Vdyſſey. | and oppreffion {tare within thine eyes | 
„ l hone party of te ions party of the f. OPPOSE. 7. akt e dere "|. Comte od een thy back, Wake. 
uually of a roundiſh figure, very heavy and of a denle tex- t N 2 lar himielt nas work, and our fes | 
. tc, nat pericctiy yi : tage ae A r RO 3 In my voluptuouſiieſs : and ny dhe z. M N e Shakeſp. Anth, and Cleopat. 
K. W nell is very 0Plealant, 0 ad tamt Kind; 2 3 5 1 it 1 1 4 aw 3 TD h » 5 | 
5 alt vey bitter 4 9 5 cry acrid. It is brought from de Th LAT Oo e Foun 1 , 4 We are all ſubject to the ſame accidents; and when we 
6; kom Eovpt, ana from the Exic-Indies, where it is produced 2. To = 5 3 15 offer as Repos on 1 og nh | OP dee PROT r 
| RE adi) e e Re nden . 1 ] n; to 0 nag or rival, | as the common lot of human nature. Addiſon's Spectator. 
& 8 f 5 TN 5 nag +40 LEE af creo 3 : PM ” a - men are not naturally equal, Lam fure all flaves are; | 4. Dullneſs of ſpirits; laſſitude of body. F 4 e 
1. ure in many places ſown as ours are with corn. When | vs his le es An pas PP 70 u — e e e 
18 the heads to maturity, but are yet foft, green and full | 3. To place as an obſtacle. 5 N mh 533 1 3 fArdbutbnot on Almen. 
E. of inice, 11, 1Gons are made in them, and from every one off 7 Since he ſtands obdura | adorns ap ano} e ORR WEE 
— Et on te als patho te OE ince he ſtands obdurate, | r. Cruel; inhuman ; unjuſtly exactious or ſevere 
AD ec ale dps How of a milky juice, which ſoon hardens | And that no lawtul means can carry me 2. Heavy; overwhelming 5 N 
= me a hoid a Theſe drops are gathered with great Out of his envy's reach, 1 do oppoſe Te rod err ng thy friendly arm 
ys. e the es optum SEO Is _ ned inciſions | nas patience to his fury. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. | And help me to ſupport that feeble bee 
and bs i peg whe! , ”_—_ 18 a une. „multitudes are thro" the ſeas pur ſu'd their exih d race, That nodding totters with oppreſſive woe, . 
0 arti F Preparing it * 1 pe one), —_ ſpices, and Engag' d the heav'ns, oppos'd the ſtormy main; „ Aud n hag Por DE Jane $h 1 
| cams Js * roy 1 4 a eg qu m_ is the „ roar'd and tempeſts rag d in vain. Dryden. | OPPRE'SSOR. 2. / Foppreſſeur, Fr. from oppreſs.] One who. | 
ſnali quantity of honey ſufficient a ee eee The . * 3 . I harraſles others with unreaſonable or unjuſt ſeveritixg. 
mctents were rreatl divided about the irt ö vs (i f WF Mg b cr grace at down 8 N ö > from oppreſſor's did the or defend, | EM 1 
1 rug on y 10 4 e virtues or ule of | In a rich chair of ſtate 3 oppoſing freel | Fr he fatherleſs, and ſuch as had no friend. Sandys 
0 q ; ome ca ng it . poiſon, and others the greatelt of | _ The beauty of her perſon to the people. Shakeſpeare. | The cries of orphans, and th oppreſſor's rage, * 
85 eee 1 * len. 3 high 2 and _— To e V. u. „„ EIS | 5 Had reach 'd the ſtars. ah ry 
| 1 llient, relaxing and diſcutient, and | 1, To act adverſely. . 5 Gr Power, when employe. ieve e nora 
- Peet] promotes pear A moderate doſe of opzum | A ſervant, thrill'd with remorſe, CR TAR . niſn the y re by, ee bo, en 5 . 
TR a ee vi : ig omen Y. 3 Br * ky CO wok Cher d againſt He act, bending 3 „ + OPPROB 100 S. adj. from opprobrium, Lat.] Reproach- 
e n but in that o his great maſter. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | ful; diſgraceful; caufing infamy; ſcurri = 
pe. ee We py ge _ the 2 the pa- He Pai to diſpatch ſuch of the nobility as —4— like| Himſelf pronounceth Chem 1 d, d Ble for his 
en be chart g's 0 : ws erately . wine; it] to 4 1 againſt his miſchievous drift, and in ſuch ſort to en- name ſake be ſubject to all kinds of ignominy and opprobri- 
N ö Ys excites boldneſs, and diſſipates the] cumber and weaken the reſt, that they ſhould be no impe- | ozs malediction. | Hooker, b. V. $48 
toben Frm, an, wes 8 a args _ Turks always take | diments to him, | | | Hayward | I Win not here delle 1 
PFC. ĩͤc. ß ꝗô» IT of ens. Hons 
na- to lep. After | e e eee eee ! _— O be right, ; ' olomon he raud to build CV 
"Ii "apa Li Je the effect of a dole of ohium is over, the | OPPO'SELESS, adj. [from oppeſe.] Irreſiſtible; not to be op- | His temple right a — the wks le of God, : 
7g; lich ho 9 5 _ e. e ee manner; the ſpirits, oſed. . | „ On the ofpprobricus hill. Milton's Paradi e Loft, b. i 
Mn ad the pulſe lan ry . Ba eee 2 repo | I could bear it longer, and not fall | They ſee themſelves unjuſtly aſperſed, and vindicate them« 
| A e ee, ee ae, bee 1 e 1 ws _w rings To quarrel with your great oppoſeleſs wills. Shakeſdeare. | ſelves in terms no leſs opprobrious than thoſe by which they 
ht Eee „ Aae Fall, Wor 
Ds . le]. ; rival. | 8 10 | bp 
* I e eee to an immoderate uſe of - No the fair goddeſs Fortune By ® fully ; e hg { from: e — 1 Reproach- 
rag uo the bed relaxations and weakneſſes of all the Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms _ Think you, this little prating York _ Cs 
od. Ae goa go 1 175 whe . 3 aan idle e thou t- Mliſguide thy oppoſers ſwords : bold gentleman! _ Was not incenſed by his ſubtle mother, 
2 except uſt alte i 65 upid and uncom ortable ſtate, | Proſperity be thy page. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | To tauns and ſcorn you thus opprobrioufly. Shakeſpeare 
on | er they have taken a freſh doſe : they loſe their Brave wits that have made eff: ; f | ; 
a8 t meet, and, in fe. er id Bere heir d y eir that have made effays worthy of immortality; | OPPRO'BRIOUSNESS. 7. f. [from opprobrious.] Reproach- 
Bube Sides e grow don ee _ time, Hill. my by Ty. of e wa _—_ 8 oppoſers, have onal {currility. | OD x 
death' * ; 1 ubmitted to fate, and are almoſt loſt in oblivion. Glanv. | To OPPU'GN. v. a. [oppugno, Lat.] To oppoſe; 
oi Nominee ns yon cure, Air | Td re or th pe could ee oh nen vr ef dern l . 
132 e wa ame as W ts ſoporific eir ſtations, if their oppoſers had agreed about the methods | For the eccleſiaſtical la s of this land 
Franks, Aer Virtues, mere powers depending on its primary | by which they Mould be ruined, 5 Swift. great reaſon to ry 4 be b LOI e 
zin N e whereby it is fitted to produce different operations A hardy modern chief, ; : Ne n them e Hale . pre ” 
Vim ferent parts of our bod) I | | or 7. ; „ . oaker s : 
tb Wt 1 oy | ee fe SE 5 A bold oppoſer of divine belief. Blaclnore. IJ hey ſaid the manner of their impeachment they Saad 
tlerent COB4LSAMUM.: 2 /. (I. 1 An es IS Ainfw. | OPPOSITE. adj. [ oppoſite, Fr. oppoſitus, Lat.] not but conceivedid oppugr the rights of parliament. | 
| 00 FONAX. . FLOG atin.] Balm of Gilead. 1. Placed in front; facing each other. 25 Clarendon. 
chick kiture' in n Ee atin. A gum reſin of a tolerably fim To th' other five. 3 If nothing can ofpugn his love, N 
5. Vid Wah ar im 00 egranu es, and ſometimes in lar ze maſſes, Their planetary motions and aſpects, | And virtue envious ways can prove 7 
rs, and m zcrid and ae 6 0 of a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, and] In exile, ſquare, trine and N What cannot he contide to do | 
ng and be Eaſt, and 3 wag y abt taſte. It is brought to us from] Of noxious efficacy, Milton Paradiſe Loft, b. x. That brings both love and virtue too? =Hudibras, p. i. 
icat1iMe mirely ignorant che s the Greeks ; but we are 2. Adverle ; repugnant. 2 The ingredients reclude oppilations, mundify the blood, 
f truth umkenuating 2 wo e plant which produces this drug. It Nothing of a foreign nature, like the trifling novels, by | and oppugs putrefaction. | Harvey. 
vledge. Nan. 5 ne airmen” and gently purgative. Hill. | which the reader is miſled into another fort of pleaſure, | OPPU'GNANCY. 2. . (from oppugn.] Oppoſition A 
nakevs tant of a _ : Loppidanus, Lat.] towniman an inhabi- oppoſite to that Were is deſigned in an epick poem. e | Take but degree away, untune that ſtring, : 
n to Oel GED 4 CES | TOES: This is a proſpect very uneaſy to the luſts and paſſions And hark what diſcord follows, each thing meets 
0 ohh RATE, v. a. [oppignero, Lat.] To pledge; to] and oppo/ite to the ſtrongeſt deſires of fleſh and blood. ” In mere oppugnancy. Shakeſp. T 5 and Crefſida. 
6 # oo Duke of Guite-Henry was the” trearet oforer in] 5 | 8 | 7 Rogers. 992 ON ER. 1. J. [from oppugn,] One who oppoſes or at- 
| e tor that he had turned all his cftate 1 bli-ations : | = 6 1 1 3 HY . | | 
Letters wenn that he fl rned all his cate into obligations; In this fallen ſtate of man religion begins with repentance The modern and degenerate Jews be, upon the ſcore of 
leaving 10 vie large eee wor bc 6. eee all his patrimony, and converfion, the two oppoſite terms ot which are God and being the great as —_ free will not cauſeleſsly 
Pape a. nnd merchanded be this tone with- France 2 7 5 16 TOO, TMs; i. 3 the great 78 of God's free grace. Boyle. 
on . ; $24 , | rticles ot Ipeec ve divers, and ſometimes almoſt op- OPS MATHY. z. ſ. LAN. | ion; © 
kos- 0 8 Rouſſillion and Perpignan, ppi abe to 8 1 peſite ſignifications. , | —— r . Leu dia.] Late education; late eru- 
10 PPILA | : | acon's Henry VII. PPOSITE. u. ſ. Adverſary; opponent; antagoniſt; enemy. | OPSONA' TION. x. onatio, Lat.] Catering; a buying 
; ee 95 aA” v. a. [oppilo, Lat. opiler, Fr.] To heap 4 T ihe be 2 while they live, the world is 3 proviſions. . Le n } 25 Bo Bias 
tacdbes LATION; 7 —_—— . „I _tinually a froward oppofite, a curious obſerver of their de- | O'PTABLE, adj. [ optabilis, Lat.] Deſirable ; to be wiſhed. 
yon ubion; 2 Nu prac * from oppilate.] Ob- F their virtues it a toigfg * 9 O'PTATIVE. 20% Lehnam br, at.] Expreflive of dete. | 
810 The inpred; aped t __ admireth. 8 ooker, b. v. 87. In grammar. ] | 
clines d fits 6. de opp: eee de r eee actuate the He is the moſt ſkilful, Moody, and fatal ue that you : The verb undergoes in Greek a different formation to ſig - 
2 bet ariyk. Sa, fs 12 an 8 ) 6 ie ood. Harvey. could have found in Illyria. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. nify wiſhing, which is called the optatizve mood. Clarke. 
— 0 rgb. 2 dj 5 — Ppt ant wi 1 25 4 ructive. The knight whom fate or happy chance _ OPTICAL. 2. f. L ẽ˖e.] Relating to the ſcience of opticks, 
D. Monk r. 4% pple 1, at.] Filled; crouded. } Shall grace his arms fo far in equal fight, It ſcems not agreeable to what anatomilts and optical 
Ere tlie eee, , 2 Oppoſite; adverſe. From out the bars to force his et writers deliver, touching the relation of the two eyes to each 
vag opponent eee i kn 1 laid, 1 The prize of 19g Ss of love ſhall gain. Dryden, | other. Boyle 
TY dat joy, ſtill f. m : PPOSITELY. adv. [ from oppoſite. O'PTICIAN. 2./. [from oþtich.] One ſkilled in opti a 
Prul. due ITN ay 7 5 2 never be attain d. Prior. 1. In ſuch a ſituation as to face a | O'pPTiCK. adj of, (irom e French. 85 8 
105 \ agoniſt; COR 25 Wes, at.] The leſſer pair are joined edge to edge, but not oppoſitely 1. Viſual; producing viſion; ſubſervient to viſion. 
Te, 1© "to begins the diſp 6 with their points downward, but upward. Grew's Muf. May not the harmony and diſcord of colours ariſe from 
3146. * Much as ye go about ” 2 g 0D) 85 ns 8 a tenet. | 2, 9 ; I the proportions of the vibrations propagated through the 
1 w 't) and to draw in that Ko * roy a thing which is in Loft have ſeen, when corn was ripe to mow, fibres of the optick nerves into the brain, as the harmony and 
no i o impoſe on 5 which hath not as yet been re- And now in dry, and brittle ſtraw did grow, | diſcord of founds ariſe from the proportions of the vihra- 
8 | us that which we think not ourſelves | Winds from all quarters of poſitely blow. May's Virg. J | tions of the air? | Nexwton's Opticks, 


2. Relating | 


2. R:lating to the ſcience of viſion. : | 
heile our matter handleth the contractions of pillars, 
we have an optic rule, that the higher they are, the lets 
ſhould be always their diminution aloft, becaule the eye it- 
lelt doth naturally contract all objects, according to the 
diſtance. Votion's Architecture. 
OrrIck. . /. An inſtrument of ſight; an organ of fight. 
Can any thing eſcape the perſpicacity of thole eyes which 
were betore light, and in whole optics there is no opacity ? 
| h Brown. 
Our cotporeal eyes, we find, 


Dazzle the aptichs of our mind. Denham. | 


You may neglect, or quench, or hate the flame, 
Whoſe ſmoke too long obfcur'd your riting name, 
Aud quickly cold inditf rence will enſue, 5 
When you ſove's joys thro! honour's optick view. Prior. 
Why has not man a microicopick ey? | 
For this plain reaſon, man is not a fly. 
Say what the ute, were finer ept:c&s giv'n, | 
JL inſpect a mite, not comprehend the heav'n? Pope. 
Oprick. 2. J. [L.] The ſcience of the nature and laws 
of viſion. 2 
No ſpherical body, of what bigneſs ſoever, illuminates the 
whole ſphere of another, although it illuminate ſomething 
more than half of a leſſer, according unto the doctrine of 
optichs, | Brown's Vilgar Errours, b. vi. 
Thoſe who defire ſatisfaction in the appearance, mult go 
to the admirable ucatiſe of fie by Sir liaac Newton. | 
| Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 


O'PriMACY. . fe [optimates, Lawin.] Nobility 3 body ot 


nobles. ; 5 : 
In this high court of parliament ther? is a rare co-ordi- 
nation of power, a wholetome mixture betwixt monarchy, 
optimacy, and democracy. 158 Hobel. 
OPTIMIT NI. 2. J. ( from optimus, Lat.] The ſtate of being beit. 
OPTION. 2. . [ tio, Lat.] Choice; election. 
Tranſplantation mult proceed from the 9pti07 of the peo- 


ple, elie it ſounds like an exile; ſo the colonies muſt be 


raiſed by the leave of the king, and not by his command. 


Bacon. | 


Which of theſe two rewards we will receive, he hath left 
to our on.  Smatlridge's Sermons, 


O'PULENCE. ” fe Copulence, Fr. ofulentia, Lat.] Wealth; | 


O PULENCY.S riches; aftluence. | 
It mutt be a dilcovery of the infinite flatteries that follow 
youth and opulency. .  Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
After eight years ſpent in outward elec; and inward 
murmur, that it was not greater z after vail ſums of money 


and great wealth gotten, he died unlamented, Clarendon. | 
He had been a perion not only of great opulence, but au- 


thority. . 3 Atterbury. 
There in full α ene a banker dwelt, | 7 
Who ali the joys and pangs of riches felt; 
His tileboard glitter'd with imagin'd plate, | 
And his proud fancy held a vat cſtate. - Savrft, 


O'rvLEST. adj, Ln, French; opulentas, Latin. ] Rich; | 


wealthy; affluent. 


lie made him 1 
lend king by an offene war in his quarrel, Racuu. 


Io begin with the luppoled policy of gratifying only the | 


rich and zpulent, Docs our wile man mink that the gran- 

dee whom he courts docs not fee through all tae little plots 

of his courtſhip. | | South's Sermons, 
O'PULENTLY. adv. [from opulent. Richly ; with ſplendor. 
OR. conjunct. [oðen, Saxon. 


1. A disjunctive particle, marking diſtribution, and ſome- 


times oppoſition. VF = „ 
Inquire what the ancients thought concerning this world, 


- whether it was to periſh or no; Whether to be deltioyed e. 


to ſtand eternally ? SE Burnet, 
lle my mule's homage ſhould receive, | 
If I could write, or Holles could forgive. Garth, 


Ruvery thing that can be divided by the mind into two or | 


more ideas, is called complex. Malts J Logicł. 

2. It correſponds to either ; he muſt either fall or ſiy. 5 

3. Or is ſometimes redundant, but is then more properly 
omitted, | | 


How great ſoever the ſins of any unreformed perſon are, 
Chritt died for him, becauſe he died for all; only he muſt re- 
form and forſake his ſins, 67 elle he ſhall never receive be- 


nefit of his death. 5 Hammond's Fundamentals. 
4. [on, or xne, Saxon.] Before; or ever, is before ever. 


Or we go to the declaration of this pſalm, it thall be con- 


venient to ſhew who did write this pſalm. .- Fiber. 
; The dead man's ape” - . 
Is there ſcarce aſk*d for whom, and good men's lives 
Expire betore the flowers in their caps, . 


Dying or ere they ſicxen. - Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Learn betore thou ſpeak, and uſe phyiick or ever thou be 
ſick. | | PSs Eccieſiaſticus, xviii. 19. 
OR. 1. J. [French. ] Gold. | a 


he ſhow'ry arch 
With liſted colours gay, or, azure, gules, 


Delights and puzzles the beholder's eyes. Phillips. 


O'RAaCH. z. ſ. The flower is without leaves, but conhiits of 
many ſtamina ariſing from a five-leaved empalement; the 
pointal becomes a flat orbicular ſeed, encloſed in the em- 

palement, which becomes a foliaceous capſule, including two 
torts of ſeeds. There are thirteen ſpecies; of which the 
firſt, called garden orach, was cultivated as a culinary herb, 


and uſed as ſpinach, though it is not generally liked by the | 
English, but till eſtecmed by the French, It was formerly“ 
uſed in medicine. | | Millar. 


ORACLE. 2 0 [ oracle, French; oraculum, Latin. ] 5 


1. Something delivered by ſupernatural wiſdom. 


The main principle whereupon our belief of all things 


therein contained dependeth, is, that the Scriptures are the 
oracles of God himſelf. Hooker, b. iii. 88. 

2. The place where, or perſon of whom the determinations 
of Heaven are enquired. 


Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well, 


Anh fet me up in hope? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


| God hath now ſent his living Oracle 
Into the world to teach his final will, | 
And ſends his Spirit of truth henceforth to dwell 
In pious hearts, an inward oracle, 5 
Io all truth requiſite for men to know, Par. Regained. 
3. Any berton or place where certain deciſions are obtained, 
here mighty nations ſhall enquire their doom, 
The world's great oracle in times to come. Pope. 
4. One famed for wildom ; one whoſe determinations are not 
to be dilputed, | =o h 
To O'RACLE. v. 2, [from the noun.] To utter oracles. A 
word not received. 
No more ſhalt thou by oracling abuſe | 
The Gentiles. Milton's Paradiſe Regained, b. i. 


ORACULAR. . 145 from oracle.] Uttering oracles; re- 


ORA CU, ous. & lembling cricles. 
| Thy counſel would be as the oracle of 
Urim and Thummim, thoſe oraculous gems 
On Aaron's breaſt, or tongue of feers old 


Intatlible. Milton's Paradiſe Regained, b. ili. 


Here Charles contrives the ord'ring of his Rates, 
Here he reſolves his neighh' ring princes fates 
What nation ſhall have peace, where war be made, 
Determin'd is in this orac lou thade, Waller. 


is ally, and provoked a mighty and opu- | 


Though their general acknowledgments of the weak neſs 
of human underitanding look like cold and ſceptical diſcou- 
ragements; yet the particular expreſſions of their ſentiments 


are as oraculous as if they were omniſcient. Glanv. Scepſis. 
They have ſomething venerable and oracular, in that un- 


adorned gravity and ſhortneſs in the expreſſion, Pope. 
Th' orac'lous ſcer frequents the Pharian coaſt, 
Proteus, a name tremendous o'er the main. Pepe. 


ORA'CULOUSLY. adw. [trom oraculous.] In manner of an 
oracle. 


amongſt us, were not always ſo exact as to *xamine the 
doctrine they delivered. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 
Hence riſe the branching beech and vocal vak, 
Where Jove of old oraculoufly (poke. | Dryden. 
ORA'CULOUSNESS. 7. /. [trem oracular.] The ſtate of be- 
ing oracular. | 


verbal ſupplication; or oral worſhip : more frequently writ- 
ten oriſon. | 
Stay, let's hear the oraiſous he makes. Shakeſpeare. 
Buiinefs might ſhorten, not diſturb her pray'r 
Heav'n had the beſt, if not the greater ſhare: 
An active life, long orazſons torbids, 05 
Yet ſtill the pray d, for itill ſhe pray'd by deeds. Dryden. 


not written. 

Oral diſcourſe, whoſe tranſient faults dying with the ſound 
that gives them life, and fo not ſubject to a ſtrict review, 
more eakily eſcapes obſervation. Locke ou Education. 


and as his oral teſtimony laſted the brit century, many have 
obſerved, that by a particular providence ſeveral of our Sa- 
viour's diſciples, and of the early converts, lived to a very 
great age, that they might perſonally convey the truth of the 
goſpel to thoſe times which were very remote. Adjon, 
 O'RALLY. adv. { trom oral. ] By mouth; without writing. 
Oral tradition were incompetent without written monu- 
ments to derive to us the original Jaws of a Kingdom, be- 
cauſe they are complex, not orally traducible to to great a 
diſtance of ages. Hale's Common Laws of Lugland. 
O'RANGE. 2. /. [orange, Fr. aurenlia, Latin.] The leaves 


in form of a heart; the fruit is round and depreſſed, and of 
a yellow colour when ripe, in which it differs from the citron | 
and lemon. The ſpecies are eight. 8 Millar. 
I will diſcharge it in your ſtraw-colour'd beard, your 
orange tawny beard. Shakeſp. Midſumm. Night's Dream. 
'The notary came aboard, holding in his hand a fruit like 
an orange, but of colour between orange tawny and ſcarlet, 
which caſt a moſt excellent odour, and is uſed for a preſer- 
- vative againlt infection. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
2. Fineoranges, ſauce for your veal, | 
Are charming when ſqueez'd in a pot of brown ale. Saf, 
The ideas of orauge colour and azure, produced in the 


lets diitin&t ideas than thoſe of the ſame colours taken from 
two different bodies. | | | Locke. 
O'RANGERY. 7.f. [orangerie, Fr.] Plantation of oranges. 
A kitchen garden is a more pleaſant hight than the fineſt 
oranger, or artificial green-houſe. Spectator, Ne 477. 
O'RANGEMUSK. 2. . Sec PEAR, of which it is a ſpecies. 


oranges. 


cauſe between an orargewrfe and a foſſet ſeller. Shakeſp. 
ORA T ION. 2. /. [oration, Fr. oratio, Lat.] A ſpeech made 
according to the laws of rhetorick; an harangue; a decla- 


mation. | | 
3 There ſhall T try, 
In my oration, how the people take 


© The cruel itlue of theſe bloody men. Shakeſp. J. Cars 
This gives lite and ſpirit to every thing that is ſpoken, 
awakens the dulleſt ſpirits, and adds a ſingular grace and 
excellency both to the perſon and his orator. Watts. 


an oratour, | | 


way, let this be explained by other places where he treats of 
the ſame theme in a doctrinal way. Watts. 
O'RATOUR. . . [orateur, Fr. crator, Lat.] 5 
1. A publick ſpeaker; a man of eloquence. 
= Poor queen and fon! your labour is but loſt; 
For Warwick is a ſubtle oralour. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
As when of old ſome orator renown'd,” 
In Athens or tree Rome, where eloquence 4 
Flouriſh'd, ſince mute! to tome great cauſe addreſsM, 
Stood in himielt collected; while each part, FN 
Motion, each act, won audience. Millon's Paradiſe Loft. 
The conſtant delign of both thete orators in all their 


Thave liſtened to an orator of this ſpecies, without bung- 
able to underſtand one lingle ſentence. a 
8 Both orators ſo much renown'd, 


2. A petitioner. This ſenſe is uſed in addretles to chancery. 
ORATORY. 72. ſ. [oratoria, ars, Lat.] 
1. Eloquence; rhetorical fill. ö by 
Each paſture ſtored with ſheep feeding with ſober ſecurity, 
while the pretty lambs with bleating oratory craved the dams 
comfort. 3 „ang. 
When a world of men | 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, 


When my oratory grew tow'rd end, 
I bid them that did love their country's good, 
| Sighs now breath'd | 
Unutterable, which the ſpirit of pray'r | 
.Inſpir'd, and wing'd for heav'n with ſpeedier flight 
Than loudeſt oratory. Milton's Paradiſe Lot, b. xi. 

By this Kind of oratory and profeſſing to decline Ft 
inclinations and withes, purely tor peace and unity, they 
prevailed over thoſe who were ſtill ſurpriſed. Clarendon. 
The former who had to deal with a people of much more 
politemeſs, learning, and wit, laid the greatett weight of his 
oratory upon the ſtrength of his arguments. Sqawift. 

Come harmleſs characters, that no one hit, 


2, Exercile of eloquence. 

The Romans had ſeized upon the fleet of the Antiates, 
among which there were ſix armed with roſtra, with which 
the Conſul Menenius adorned the publick place of oratory. 

| | Arbuthnot. 
3. [Oratoire, French. ] 

Oratory ſignifies a private place, which is deputed and al- 
lotted for prayer alone, and not for the general celebration 
of divine ſervice. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

They began to erect to themſelves oratories not in any 
ſumptuous or ſtately manner, which neither was poſſible by 
reaſon of the poor eltate of the church, and had CS peril- 
ous in regard of the world's envy towards them. Hooker, 

Do not omit thy prayers for want of a good oratory or 
place to pray in; nor thy duty for want of temporal en- 


ORB. =. ſ. [erbe, Fr. orbis, Latin. 


The teſtimony, of antiquity, and ſuch as paſs oraculoufly | 


O'RAISON. 2. / [ oraiſon, French; orat:o, Latin.) Prayer; 


ORAL. adj. [oral, Fr. os, oris, Lat.] Delivered by mouth; | 


St. John was appealed to as the living oracle of the church; | . 


have two lobes or appendages at their bale like ears, and cut | 


mind by the ſame infuſion of lignum nephriticum, are no | 


O'RANGEWIPE, 2. . [orange and wife.) Awoman who lells | 


You wear out a good wholeſome forenoon in hearing a 


1 ORBICULATED, adj, [orbiculatus, Latin. Moulded inte 


ORATO RIC AL. adj. [from oratour.] Rhetorical; befitting | - 


Where he ſpeaks in an oratorical, affecting, or perſuaſive 


ſpeeches, was to drive ſome one paticular point. Swift. | 
Sgt. 


In their own depths of eloquence were drown'd. DHden. 


Yet hath a woman's kindnels over-rul'd. Shakeſpeore. 


Cry, God ſave Richard, Shakeſpeare's Richard me; 


er own | 


Come Henley's oratory, Oſborn's wit. Pope. IF 


couragements. Taylor's Guide to Devotion, 


A mighty collection of water incloſed in 
earth, conſtitutes an huge orb in the interior, = 
upon the ſurtace of which orb of water the Whew we arts: 
are expanded. Mood ward's N rreſtrul lira 

They with a ſtorm of darts to diſtance Pi en 

The Trojan chief; who held at bay from "ng 

** ns ae orb ſuſtain'd the war, N D 
2. Mundane ſphere; celeſtial body; ligh hun, 
F In the floor of 4 8 bearen. : 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which th 
But in his motion like an angel ings, 


Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubimg, « 
| „ Shale 
err. 


ou behold' d, 


3. Wheel; any rolling body. 
Of his e be ATT 

his flerce chariot roll'd as with t | 

Ot torrent floods, | Jalta r, ny F 
. Circle; line drawn round. 2 Lf l. f. 
Circle deſcribed by any of the mundan 
Aitronomers, to ſolve the phenome 
conceit eccentricks and epicycles, and 


+ 


C ſpheres. 
na, framed : 


os 4 0 their 
4 Wonderty] 


of 0765, though no ſuch t ings were, tiling 
With imiling afpect you ſerenely move bac, 

In your fifth 7%, and rule the realm of love 
6. Period; revolution of time. gn. 


FA RA ſelf-rais'd, 
y our own quick'ning pow'r, when fat p 
_ "Cohen hls full * birth en TON 
Ot this our native heav'n. Milton” |; | 
7. Sphere of action. : 5 : "OR 4b . 
e Will you again unknit 
This churliſh Knot of all-abhorred war, 
And move in that obedicnt orb again, 
: Bf ory did 7 a fair and nat'ral light, 
It is appl: iiton to the ing hom: 
: ez. . | ee 
A drop ſerene hath quench'd their r- 

5 Or dim uffulion vell's „„ Mr 
ORBA'T1ON. . ſ. [orbatus, Latin. ] Privation ot. 

children, the : 5 . cl pucu e 
O'RBED. adj. [from orb. 
1. Round; ONS orbicular, 

| Il thoſe ſayings will I overſwear. 

And all thoſe {wearings keep as true . foul 
As doth that orbed continent the tire, 
That fevers day from night, Shakeſþ. Tel Nizkt 


Shall, 


nous and 


2. Formed into a circle. 
Truth and juſtice then 
Will down return to men, : | 
35 125 . 4 ry , rainbow, and like glories wearing. Milt, 
„ A golden axle did the work uphold, 

Gold was the beam, the wheels were oro d with gold. 
8 5 . , | A. 
ORBTCVLAR. adj. [ orviculatre, Fr. orbiculatus, Lat.] 2 

1. Spherical. . 7 

He hall monarchy with thee divide 
Ot all things, parted by th” empyreal boands, 
| His quadrature from thy arbicular world, Iten 

$. Cour: 5 ENS 20 

The form of their bottom is not the ſame; fer wheres 
before it was of an orbicular make, they iow look as i they 
were prefſed. - ©» Addijon's Guardian, Ne 114, 
By a circle I underſtand not nere a pertect grote 
circle, but an orbicular figure, whole lengths cg tv ity 
| breadrh, and which as to ſenſe may ſeem circular. Nexrtor, 
OY CULARLY. adj, | from orbicular.] Spherically; cixcye 
larly. 5 $ KA 
ORBLICULARNESS. 2. /. [from orbicular.] The ſtate of be» 
ing orbicular. | 
an orb, - | 5 
ORBIT. 7. .. [orbite, Fr, orbita, Latin. ] The line deſcribed 
by the revolution of a planet. e 
SBauppoſe more ſuns in proper orbits relbd.,. 
Diſſolv'd the ſnows and chac'd the polar cold. Black, 
Suppole the earth placed nearer to the tun, and revolve tor 
_ inſtance in the orbit of Mercury; there the whole ocean 
would even boil with extremity of heat, and be all exhaled 
into vapours; all plants and animals would be ray 1 
; ö 8 ter. 
O'RBITY. 2. /. [orbus, Latin. ] Loſs, or want cf parents or 
children. „ | 
| ORC. 2. . [orca, Lat. %vya.)] A fort of ſca- h. Ain. 
= An :ttand falt and bare, 
The haunt of ſeals and orcs, and ſca-maw's clang. M. 
O'RCHAL. . ſ. A ſtone from which a biue colour 15 Cats | 
5 ; „ N aun woͤrik. 
ORCHANET. 2. ſ. An herb. | a5 
O'RCHARD. 7. / {either hortyard or awortyard, ſays Scinneiʒ 
onrzeand, Saxon, Furs. | A garden of iruit-trees. 
Planting of orchards is very profitable, as well as picaſits 
able. a | Bacon Advice to Vllt. 
Ihey overcome their riches, not by making | 
Baths, orchards, fiſh-pools. Ben. Jeb. 
er private orchards wall'd on ev'ry ſide, 

I To lawleſs ſylvans all acceſs deny'd. _ Pepe 
O'RCHESTRE. 1. ſ. (French. %x"*c;2-] The place uber 
the muſicians are let at a publick ſhow. 1 
ORD. . /. An edge or ſharpneſs; as in ordbew, abr gli, 

Sc. and in the Iilandith tongue, ord ſignifies 2 he ae 
Gibſon. Ord, in old Englith, ſignifict &i; 3 
probably the proverbial phraſe dd Lord] aud eu 0. 
ſcraps or remnants. „ 
To O'RDAIN. wv. 4. [ordino, Lat. ordonner, Fr.] 
1. To appoint; todecree. _ ET 
now the cauſe why muſick was ordamn 4; 
Was it not to refreſh the mind of man 5 
Atter his ſtudies, or his utual pain? Shake/pearts 
; lg cg ordained a feaſt. | 1 eee 
He hath alſo prepared for him the inſtruments of 0a 
he ordaineth his arrows againſt the perſecutos. .. 
| x Palm vu. 13s 


5 As many as were ordained to eternal life, ra 
He commanded us to teſtify that it is he which —_— 
ed of God to be the Judge of quick and dead. 40% * 
| he fatal tent, ſhment- 
The ſcene of death, and place ordain d for pun Dod. 


To ſouls oppreſs'd and dumb with grief, 
The gods ordain this kind relief, 
That muſick ſhould in ſounds convey Faller. 
What dying lovers dare not ſay. a 
My reaſon bends to what thy eyes ordam; - Pritts 
For I was born to love, and thou to reig» 
2. Toeſtablith ; to ſettle; to inſtitute. 
M.ulmutius 0. fir 
Ordain'd our laws, whoſe ule the ſword of 8 Connbelints 
Hath too much mangled. Shakejpeare rü. 9. 
I will ordain a place for Iſrael. if _ 
God from Sinai deſcending, will himlc nd 
In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpet % 11 l. xi 
Ordain them laws. Milton's Parade 4% 
For thee I have ordain'd it, and 
Have ſuffer'd, that the glory may be _ | 
Of ending this great war; ſince none but 00 ri. 


1 Sphere; orbicular body; Sealer boar. 


Can end it. | Milten's P aral . dolne 


1828. 
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gome laws ordain, and ſome attend the choice 
Ot holy lenates, and cect by voice, | 
R i 5 , 
let in an Once. ' 3 ; 
ze 11 ned u you by a man, who is ordained over the 
1 8 152 . 


Dryden. 


e all be ucterly deicroyed. Ejther, xi. 6. 
. with mihittertal function, or facerdotal power. 
4 1 W was ordained by Arian biſhops, and yet his or- 
don was Never queltioned, | Stilling. fleet. 
Gina wo K. #2. /. {trom ordain.) He whoordains. 
Oebaln 7 Fj [ ondal, Saxon ordalium, low Lat. ordaliz, 
0 19 trial by nre or water, by which the perton accuſed 
FreJ el 40 Heaven, by walking blindtold over hot bars of 
485 O being thrown, I ſuppote, into the water; whence 
dbe vulgar wial ot witches. I ; | 
"Their 5rdeal laws they uſed in doubtful caſes, when clear 
raofs wanted. Hakeewell on Providence. 
f ln the time of King John, the purgation per 1gnem et 
| aqua, or the trial by ordeal continued; but it ended e 
this king. | jo 85 
ORDER. n. ſ. Lordo, Lat. ordre, r.] 
Z Mithod; regular dupolition. . 5 > 
I know the true tate ot Solomon's houſe, I will keep 
„ ee; I will ſet Forth rhe end of our foundation, the 
in truments tor our works, the {everal employments aſſign- 
el and the ord! ances we Qbierve. | Bacon's New Atlantis. 
a; St. Paul was full of the doctrine of the Golpel; to it 
lay ail clear and «ps open to his view. 
7 1h l111e4 process. ö 
th . when either of the diſputants breaks the 
rales, may interpoſe to Kcep them to order. Waits. 
3 Proper tate. g F , i : 
Ay of the faculties wanting, or out of order, produce 


-. 


foi abte defects in mens underitaudings. Locke, 
Revularityy ſettled mode. 
This order with her ſorrow ſhe accords, 
Whict orderleis all form of order brake. 


5. Mandatez precept 3 command, : 
Give order to wy ſervants, that they take 
No note of our being ablent. 


If the lords of the council itiued out any order againſt. 
them, or if the King tent a proclamation for their repair to 
their hou!es, pretently ſome nobleman e by the tables 


publiſhed a proteitation againtt thole orders and prociama- 


nons. Clarendon. 

Upon this new fright, an order was made by both houies 
for dilarming all the papiſts in England; upon which, and 
the like 2rders, though ſeldom any uung was after done, yet 
it ſerved to Keep up the apprehenſions in the people, ot dan- 
gers and dedgus, and to diſincline them from any reverence 
or affection to the queen. „ Clarendon. 

[ have received an order under your hand for a thoutau 
poauds in words at length. | Tatler, Nè 60, 

; regulation. 

4 "Tie by hath authority to eſtabliſh that for an order 
at one time, which at another time it may aboliſh, and in 
both do well. ooker, b. v. 88. 
Regular government. TIE 

18 The 8 their number, and the ſudden act, 


Would daih all order, and protect their tact. Danxicl. 


$. A lociety ot diguitied perſons diſtinguiſhed by marks ot ho- 


Nour. ; 


„ 
The ſeveral chairs of order look you ſcour, 1 0 
With juice of balm and ev'ry precious flow'r. SH. 
Princes many times make theinſelves defires, and ſet their 
hearts upon toys; ſometimes upon a building; ſometimes 


upon erecting of an order. | Bacon. 
| She lett immortal trophies of her fame, 9 hs 
And to the nobleſt order gave the name. Diyden. 
hy ſhining marks, diſtinguiſh'd they appear, |} 
And various orders various enſigns bear. Granville. 


3. Arank, or clals. 8 33 
The king commanded the high prieſt, and the prieſts of 
3 ſecond order, to bring forth out of the temple all the 
Kllels, 


5 | 2 Kings, xxiii. 4. 
Th' Almighty ſeeing, , 
Frem his tranſcendent ſeat the ſaints among, 
To moe bright orders utter d thus His voice. 
10 A lcligious fraternity. h | 
Find a bare-foot brother out, 
Oue of our order to affociate me, 35353 
Here vinting the ſick. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
n. In the plural.] Hierarchical ſtate. - 


Milton. 


It the faults of men in orders are only to be judged among | 


- tictylelves, they are all in ſome ſort parties. Dryden. 


Having in his youth made a good progreſs in learning, | 


that ke night delicate himſelf more entirely to religion, he 
entered into holy orders, and in a few years became renown- 
« tor his tanctity of lite. Aadijon's Spectator, N 164. 
u. Means to an end. e 
Virgins mutt remember, that the virginity of the body is 
only excellent in order to the purity of the toulz for in the 
lame degree that virgins live more ſpiritually than other per- 
ons, in the lame degree is their virginity a more excellent 
ate, % 
We ſhould behave reverently towards the Divine Majeity, 
and juitly towar: is men; and in order to the better diſcharge 
ot theſe FA 


. 


ſua delights, with temperance. Tillotſon, Sermon vi. 
The beit knowledge is that which is of greateit uic in or - 
to our eternal happineſs, Tillotſon, Sermon i. 
at we ſee is in order only to what we do not ſce; and 
th theſe ttates mult be joined together, Atlerbury. 
ne man puriues power in order to wealth, and another 
vralth in order to power, Which laſt is the fater way, and 
denerally followed. | Soft Examiner, No 27. 

13. Meaſures ; care. | 
were meet you ſhould take ſome order for the ſoldiers, 
Lach are now firſt to be diſcharged and diſpoſed ot ſome 
z which may otherwiſe grow to as great inconvenience 
s ill this that you have quit us from. Spenſer on Ireland. 

; Provide me ſoldiers, 

Mild I take order for mine own affairs. Shakeſpeare. 
Pa, © money promiſed unto the King, he-took no 0747 tor, 
eit Soſtratus required it. | 2 Mac. iv. 27. 
3: wy of the family be diſtreſſed, order is taken for their 
: and competent means to live. Bacon. 
Un architecture.] A {vitem of the ſeveral members, or- 
rents and proportions of columns and pilaſters; or it is 
— arrangement of the projecting ports of a building, 
oh * Y thoſe of a column; ſo as to form one beautitul 
5 or onder is a certain rule for the proportions of co- 
— and for the figures which ſome of the parts ought to 
Nen the account of the proportions that are given them. 
dig. the hveordersof columns; three of which are Greek, 
Me Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian ; and two Italian, viz. 
<a and Compoſite. The whole is compoled of two 
ror, the column and the entablature, and of four 
wh tne moſt ; where there is a pedeſtal under the co- 
tab)” and one acroter or little pedeſtal on the top of the 
, ure. The column has three parts; the bale, the 
Seeger capital; which parts are all different in the 
pe Tuſcan order, any height being given, divide it in- 
er; ; and three quarters, called diameters; by diame- 
MAni the thickneſs of the thaft at the bottom, the pe- 


Locke. : 


Daniel. 


' O'RDERLY. adv. [from order.] Methodically; according to 


Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. | 


ties, we thould govern ourielves in the ule of fen- | 


deſtal having two; the column with baſe and capital, ſeven; 


and the entablature one and three quarters. 
In the Doric order, the whole heignt being given, is divid- 


deſtal having two and one third, the column eight, and the 
entablature rwwo. 

In the Ionic order, the whole height is divided into thir- 
teen diameters and a halt, the pedeial having two and two 
thus, the column nine, and ue entablature one and tour 


htths. 


In the Corinthian or dey, the whole height is divided into 
fourteen, diameters and a halt, the pedeitat having three, the 
columu nine and a halt, and the entablature two. 

In the Compolite order, the whole height is divided into 
fit teen diameters and one third z the pedettal having three and 

one third, the column ten, and the entablature two. | 

In a colonade or range of pillars, the intercolumniation or 


In the Doric order, two and three quarters; in the Ionic r- 
der, two and a quarter; in the Cor:miinan order, two; and 
in che Compolite or der, one and a half. Builder's Diel. 
70 O AER. wv. a. (trom the noun.] 
1. To regulate; to adjutt; to manage; to conduct. 


the ſalvadion of God. F/alm l. 23. 

As the 1un when it ariſeth in the heaven, ſo is the beauty 

of a good wife in the ordering ot her houſe. Ecclus. xxvi. 16. 
Thou halt ordered all in meature, number, and weight, 

| „ Wiſd. xi. 20. 

Bias being atked how. a man ſhould order his tite? an- 


The chin clerk that hight digeſtion, 
Dia e all the cates in leemly wile, 

3. To methvdile to ditpole fill. b 

Thele were the ordertags of them in their ſervice, to come 

into the houſe ot tae Lord. | 1 Chron, xxiv. 19. 

4. To direct; to command, 


Fairy Queen. 


| Is. To ordain to facerdotal function. 
* _ Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, | 


Ine book requireth due examination, and giveth liberty to 
object any crime againit tuch as are to be ordered. Whitgrfte. 
O'RDERER. . J. | trom order.] One that orders, methuuiics, 

or regulates. | | + ah 

hat there ſhould be a great diſpoſer and orderer of all 
things, a wile rewarder and punither of good and evil, hath 
appeared o cquitable to men, that they have concluded it 
necetlary. | oY yo Suckling. 
O'RDERLULESS. adj. | from order.] Diſorderly; out of rule. 
All forms tormlets, order orderleſs, | 

Save what is oppolite to Knglaud's love. Shakeſpeare. 
O'RDERLINESS. 2. / (from orderly. ] Regularity; methodi- 
calnels. N „ 79 
O'RDERLY. adi. [ from order.] 
1. NMethodical; regular. | | WET 

Te book requireth but orderly reading. Hooker. 
2. Not tumultuous; well regulated, e 

Balfour, by au orderly and well- governed march, paſſed 
in the king's quarters without any conuderable loſs to a place 

of latety. | Clarendon, b. viii. 
3. According with eſtabliſhed method. | CLOS 

As for the orders eſtabliſhed, tith the law of nature, of 
God and man, do all tavour that which is in being, till or- 


to exact obedience of you. EV Heooker's Preface. 
A clergy retormed from popery in ſuch a manner, as hap- 
pily to preſerve the mean between the two extremes, in 
doctrine, worthip, and government, pertected this retorma- | 
tion by quiet and orderly methods, tree from thoſe confuſions 
and tumults that ellewhere attended it. Atterbury. 


order; regularly; according to rule. | 2 
All parts of knowledge have been thought by wile men 
to be then mott orderly delivered and proceeded in, when 
they are drawn to their firit original. Hooker, b. i. 
_ Atk him his name, and orderly proceed | 
To twear him. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
I Make it orderly and well, 
According to the faſhion ot the time, Shakeſpeare. 
It is walled with brick and ſtone intermixed &rderly. 
Os | 5 | Sandys. 
How ſhould thoſe active particles, ever and anon jultted 
by the occurſion of other bodies, whereof there is an infinte 
liore, 1o orderly keep their cells without any alteration of 
„ a Glanwille. 
In the body, when the principal parts, the heart and liver, 
do their offices, and all the inferior ſmaller veſſels act order- 
ly and duly, there ariſes a tweet enjoyment upon the whole, 
which we call health. 5 South's Sermons. |} 
O'RDINABLE. adj. Lordino, Lat.] Such as may be appointed, 
All the ways of ceconomy God hath vied toward a ra- 


tional creature, to reduce mankind to that courſe of living 


which is molt perfectly agreeable to our nature, and by the 
mercy of God 2 to eternal blifſs. Hammond. 


ORDIN AL. adj. Lordinal, Fr. ordinalis, Lat.] Noting order: 


as, ſecond, third. | To 
The moon's age is thus found, add to the epact the day 


March incluſive, becauſe the epact begins at March, and 
the ſum of thoſe, caiting away thirty or twenty - nine, as 
often as it arileth, is the age of the moon. Holder. 
ORDISAL. . /. [ordinal, Fr. ordinale, Latin.) A ritual; a 
book containing orders. OE 5 Ainſworth. 
O'RDINANCE. . /. [ordonnance, French. ] 
1. Law; rule; preſcript. : | 
It feemeth hard to plant any ſound ordnance, or reduce 
them to a civil government; lince all their ill cuſtoms are 
permitted unto them. BER Spenſer on Ireland. 
Let Richard and Elizabeth, 
The true ſucceeders of each royal houſe, 
By God's fair ordinance conjoin together! 
2. Oblervance commanded, 


Shakeſpeare. 


to diſparage the other, and leaſt of all to undervalue that 
which is the moſt eminent. Taylor. 
3. Appointment. 1 # | 
Things created to ſhew bare heads, 
When one but of my ordinance ſtood up, Þ 
To ſpeak of peace or war. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 
4. A cannon, It is now generally written for diſtinction ord- 
nance; its derivation is not certain. | 
Caves and womby vaultages of France, 
Shall chide your treſpaſs and return your mock, | 
In ſecond accent to his ordnance. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
O'RDINARILY. adv. from ordinary. 
1. According to eſtabliſhed rules; according to ſettled method. 
We are not to look that the church thould change her 
ublick laws and ordinances, made according to that which 
is judged ordinarily, and commonly fitteſt for the whole, al- 
though it chance that for ſome particular men the ſame be 
found inconvenient. Hooker, b. iv. 12. 


dinarily retund, from rain, 
2. Commonly; uſually. 
he inſtances of human ignorance were not only clear 
ones, but ſuch as are not ſo ordinarily ſuſpected. Glan. 
Prayer ought to be more than ordinarily fervent and vi- 


Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


{wered, As n a man thould hve long, or die quickly. Bacon. | 
2. 10 manage; to procure. 


ed into twelve diameters or parts, and one third; the pe- 


ſpace between columns in the Tulcan order, is four diameters, |. 


= . . . * 
Fo hum that ordereth his converlation aright, will I ſhew 


deri judgment of deciſion be given againſt it, it is but juſticeſ 


of the month, and the ordinal number of that month from | 


One ordinance ought not to exclude the other, much leſs | 


Springs and rivers do not derive the water which they . 


O'RDINARY. adj, [ordinarius, Latin.) 
1. Eitabiithed ; methourcal ; regular, 

I hough :n arbitrary governments there may he a body of 
laws obici ved in the oramary torms ot jultice, they ate not 
tutmcient to lecure any rights to the people; becauic the 
* be dilpented with, Addijun's Freebulder. 

he {tauding ordinary means of conviction tang o in- 
fluence them, it is not i© be ox pedted that any exiraordinary 
means thould be able to do it. | | Atterbury, 
2. Common; uiual. | | 
Vet did the only utter her doubt to her daughters, think 
ing, lince the worit was pait, the would atiend » further 
OCCaiion, lait over much hatte augad ſcem to proceeu of 
the ordinary millike herween hitters in law. Sidney. 
It 1s tatacient that Motes haye the ordinary credit of an 
| hiitorian given him, Tilloyon, Sermen i. 

This delignation of the perſon our author is more than 

ordinary obliged to take care ot, hecauſe he hatu made the 
Conveyance, as well as the power it{clt, ſacred. Locke. 
_ There is nothing more ordinary than children's receiving 
into their minds propoſitions from their parents; which bes 
ing taitencd by degrees, are at lait, whether true or talte, 
riveted there. N | Locke, 
Method is not leis requiſite in ordinary convertation, chan 
in writing. Addijon's Spectator, Ne 476. 
3. Mean; of low rank. ; Dy | 

Thele are the paths wherein ye have watked, that are of 
the ordinary tort of men; theſe are the very ſteps ye have 
trod:lcn, and the maniteſt degrees whereby ye are of your 
guides and directors rained up in that ichool, 

Men of common capacity, and but ordmary juilyment, 
are not able to ditcern what things are niteſt for each kind 
and itate of regiment, | Hooker, b. i. 10, 

Every ordinary reader, upon the publiſhing ot a new poem, 
has will and li-nature enough to turn ſeveral paſſages of it 
into riaicule, and very often in the right place. 
rich and wealthy; after fome time they come to the market” 

in great quantities, and are every ordinary man's money. __ 
Addijon's Spettator, No 488. 


could get his majeity's broad ſeal. 
4. Ugly; not handiome: as, the is an ordinary woman, 
ORDINARY. 2. . 2 
1. Eſtabliſhed judge of eceleſiaſtical cauſes, 
| be 2 Ihe evil will 
Ot all their pariſhioners they had conſtrain'd, 
Who to the ordinary of them complain'd. Hubberd, 
It tault be in theie Pag any where juſtly found, law hath 
referred the whole difpolition and redrets thereof to the or- 
dinaiy ot the place,  _ 
2. Scttled eltablithment, 
Spain had no other wars ſave thoſe which were grown in- 
to an ordinary; now they have coupled therewith the extra- 
| GREP of the Valtoline and Palatinate. Bacon. 
3. Actual and conſtant office. | | | 
his cup-bearer at large; and the ſummer following he was 
admitted in ordinary, e 
4. Regular price of a meal. OOTY 4 
Our courteous Anthony, 
Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feaſt; 
And for his ordinary pays his heart 1 
For what his eyes eat only. 


They reckon all their errors for accompliſhments ; and all 
the odd words they have picked up in a cotfee-houſe, or a 


1. To appoint, | 5 
Finding how the certain right did ſtand, 
With full conſent his man did oradinate | 
The heir apparent to the crown and land. Daniel. 
O'RDINATE. adj. [ordinatus, Lat.] Regular; methodical. 
Ordinate figures are ſuch as have all their ſides, and all 
their angles equal, Ray on the Creation, 
ORDINA'TION. 2. /. [ordinatio, Lat. from ordinate.] 
1. Eitabliſhed order or tendency, 
Virtue and vice have a natural ordination to the ha 
and milery of lite reſpectively. 5 
2. The act of inveſting any man with ſacerdotal power. 
Though ordained by Arian biſhops, his ordination was 
never queſtioned. | Stilling fleet. 
St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the dignity of 
a prime ruler of the church, and entruſted with a large dioceſe 
under the immediate government of their reſpective elders ; 
and thoſe deriving authority from his ordination. South, 
O'RDNANCE. z. 75 [This was anciently written more fre- 
quently ordinance; but ordnance is uſed for diſtinction.] 
Cannon; great guns. | | | | 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field? 
And Heav'n's artillery thunder in the Kies? 
When a ſhip ſeels or rolls in foul weather, the breaking 
looſe of ordnance is a thing very dangerous. Raleigh. 
There are examples now of wounded perſons that have 
roared for anguiſh and torment at the diſcharge of ordnance, 
though at a very great diſtance,  - Bentley's Sermons. 
00% NANCE. n. ſ. [ French. ] Diſpoſitionot figures in a 
jcture. RD 
O'RDURE. #.f. [ordure, French; from ſordes, Lat. Skinner. ] 
Dung; filth. | 2 
83 with ordure hide thoſe roots 
That ſhall firſt ſpring and be moſt delicate. 


orris. 


Working upon human ordure, and by long preparation 
rendering it odoriterous, he terms it zibetta occidentalis. 
1 | | | | Brown. 
We added fat pollutions of our own, 
'T*encreaſe the ſteaming ordures of the ſtage. Dryden, 
Renew'd by ordure's ſympathetick force, 1 
As oil'd with magic juices for the courſe, RA 
Vig'rous he riſes. Pope. 


ORE. 1. /. Lone, or ona, Saxon; oor, Dutch, a mine.] 
1. Metal unrefined; metal yet in its mineral ſtate. 4 
Round about him lay on every ſide, 
Great heaps of gold that never would be ſpent 
Of which ſome were rude ore not purity'd 
Of Mulciber's devouring element. 


Fairy Queen, 


ſhips. : 
A hill not far, 
Shone with a gloſſy ſcurf, undoubted ſign 
That in his womb was hid metallic ore, _ 0 
The work of ſulphur. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. i. 
Who have labour'd more 
To ſearch the treaſures of the Roman ſore, 
Or dig in Grecian mines for purer ore? 
We walk in dreams on fairy land, 
Where golden ore lies mixt with common ſand, Dryden. 
Thoſe who unripe veins in mines explore, 
On the rich bed again the warm turf lay, 
Till time digeſts the yet imperfect ore, 


Raleigh's Apology. 


Roſcommon. 


And know it will be gold another day. Dryden. 
Thoſe profounder regions they explore, 
Where metals ripen in vaſt cakes of ore. 


Garth. 


2. Metal, 


gorous before the ſacrament. South's Sermons. 


The liquid ore he drain'd 
8B 


Firſt 


Heoler. i 


My tpeculations, when fold lingle, are delights tor the 


You will wonder how ſuch an orc inary tellow as Wood, 5 
Soi. 


Hooker, b. v. S 12. ; 


Villiers had an intimation of the king's pleaſure to be 


8 3 Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra, . 
5. A place of eating eſtabliſhed at a certain price. 1 


gawing ordinary, are produced as flowers of ſtyle. Swift. | 
To ORDINATE,. v. a. [ordinatus, Latm.]J 


| ineſs | | 


Sbateſp. 
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Shakeſp. 


They would have brought them the gold ore aboard their 
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O'L.EWEED. 


">ORGA KICAL,. 


Vit his own tools; then whit night elſe be wrought, 

Funle, or grav'n.in metal. Hen Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 
1. ſ. Awcedeithr owing upon the rocks un- 

ORT WOOD. 1 der high water mark, or broken from the bot - 

tom ct the tea, by rough wear'er, and caſt upon the next 

by the wind and flood. Carew's Survey sf Cornwall. 

O'KGAL. 1. /. Lecs of wine, Ainſworth, 

O'RGAN. n. . [organe, French; opyavey.] 

1. Natural inſtrument ; as the tongue is the organ of ſpeech, 

the lungs of reſpiration, | 

When he ſhall hear ſhe died upon his words, 
The ever lovely gan of her lite | 

Shall come appareli'd in more precious habit, 

Than when the liv'd indeed. Shakeſpeare. 
For a mean and organ by which this operative virtue 
might be continued, God appointed the light to be united, 

| arid gave it alſo motion and heat. Raleigb. 

The aptnets of birds is not fo much in the conformity ot 


the gans of ſpeech, as in their attention. Bacon. 
VVit and will | 
Can judge and chuſe, without the body's aid; 
Tho' on ſuch objects they are wot Sing ttyl, : 
As thro' the body's organs are convey d. Dawies. 


2. An inſtrument of mufick coufiſting ot pipes filled with wand 
and of ſtops, toucked by che hand. [OVgu,tS- Fre] 
A hand of a vaſt extenſion, and a prodigious number of 
fingers playing upon all the organ pipes in the world, and 
making every one tounda particular note. Keil. 
While in more lengthen'd notes and flow, 


The dcep, majcilick, ſolemn organs blow... Pope. 


Onoa'nick: F ad. [organique, Fr. organicus, Lat.] 
1. Conliiting of various parts co-operating with each other. 
He rounds the air, and breaks the nymnick notes 
In birds, heav'n's choritters, 6rga-77cx throats z 


Which, if they did not die, might {com to be 


A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Donne. 
| lle with ſerpent tongue. © g 
Organic, or impulſe of vocal arr. | 
His fraudulent temptation thus began. Milton's Par. Loft. 


The orgenical tructure of human bodies, whereby they 
live and move and are vitally informed by the foul, is the 
workmantln of a. molt wile, powerful, and bencticent Be- 
MET CHEE 7 Benttey's Sermons. 

2. Inttrumental; acting as inſtruments of nature or art, to a 
certain end. : | | | 
Read with them thoſe organick arts which enable men to. 
chicourte and write perſpicuoutly, elegamly, and according 
to the fitteſt ſtyle of lofty, mean, or lowly. | Milton. 
3. Reſpecting organs. 3 


She could not produce a monſter of any thing that hath | 


more vital and orgaxtcal parts than a rock of marble, Ray. 
They who want the ſenſe of diſcipline, or hearing, are 
allo by coniequence deprived of ſpeech, not by any unme- 
diate, organcal indupontion, but for want of diſcipline. 
| Holder"s Elements of Speech. 
On SANICALLY, adv. I from ovga-ical.) By means of organs 
or inſtruments; by organical diipolition of parts. 
All tones, metals, and minerals, are rcal vegetables; that 
45, grow 6rgaiically from proper teeds, as well as plants. 
5 „ Locke on Natural Philojophy, 
ORGANICALTESS, . . [from orzancal. ] State of being or- 
canical, FFC | 
O'RGANISM. z. ſ. from o gan. Organical ſtructure. 
Hovadmirable is the natural firucture or 0rg22772 of bo- 
dies. e rea Cojmol. b. i. c. 4. 
O'RGANIST. u. ſ. [organifle, Fr. from organ.] One who plays 
on the organ. | . Os 
He is an organi, and ſerves that office in a publick choir. 
8 1 5 Boyle on Colours. 
ORGANIZATION. x. /. {from og .] Contiruction in 


winch the parts are ſo diſpolcd as to be tublervient to each | 


other. 


Every man's ſenſes differ as much from others in their 


figure, colour, lite, and infinite other peculiarities in the or- 

g gamzation, as any one man's can from itlelf, through divers 
accidental variations. 
That being then one plant, which has ſuch an organza- 
tion of parts in one cohcrent body, partaking of one com- 
mon life, it continues to be the tame plant, though that lite 
be communicated to new particles of matter, in a like con- 
tinued organization. | Locke. 
To ORGANIZE, v. a. [organiſer, Fr. from ergæn.] To con- 
{truct ſo as that one part co- operates with another; to form 
organically, | | | 
As the toul doth organize the body, and give unto every 
member thereof that lubitance, quantity, and ſhape, which 
nature ſceth molt expedient, fo the inward grace of facr2- 
ments may teach what lerveth beſt for their outward form. 

| | Hooker, b. v. § 58. 

A genial and cheriſhing heat fo acts upon the fit and 
obſequious matter, wherein it was harboured, as to E 
and tafhion that diſpoſed matter according to the exigencics 
of its on nature. | | Boyle. 
 Thole nobler faculties in the mind, matter orgarzed 
could never produce. | 
The identity of the ſame man conſiſts in a participation 

of the ſame continued life, by conſtantly flecting particles in 
ſucceſſion vitally united to the fame organized body. Locke, 
O'nGANLOFT. x. ſ. {organ and .] The loft where the or- 
gans ſtand. 


Five young ladies of no ſmall fame for their great ſeve- 


ricy of manners, would go no where with their lovers but to 
an orge@rloft in a church, where they had a cold treat and 
ſome few opera tongs. _ Tatler, Ne 61. 
O'RGANPIPE, 2. J. {organ and pie. ] The pipe of a mulicai 

organ. | ; 

| The thunder, 

That deep and dreadful o e, pronounced 
The name of Proſper. 


O NY. 2. . Lorigauum, Lat.] An herb. Ainſw. 


ORGASM. z. J. [orgalme, Fr. 3gys;49;.) Sudden vehemence. 


By means of the curious lodgment and inoſculation of the 


auditory nerves, the 67g@/1s of the ſpirits thould be allayed, 


and perturbations of the mind quieted, Derhanm. 
Ox gEIS. z. ſ. A ſea- fiſh, called likewiſe organting, . Both 
leem a corruption of the orkenyling, as being taken on the 
Orkeny coalt, Ainſworth. 
OzG11L0US. adj. {orgueilieux, French. ] Proud; haughty. 
| From itles of Greece 
The princes orgillous, their high blood chafed, 
Have to the port of Athens tent their ſhips. Shakeſp. 
O'RG185S, u. / [ orgtes, Fr. orgia, Lat.] Mad rites of Bacchus, 
trantick reveis. | 
Theſe are nights 
Sglemn to the ſhining rites, 1 
Of the fairy prince and knights, 
White the moon their orgzes lights. Ben. Johnſon. 
She feigu'd nocturnal orgies; lett my bed, 
And, mix\'d with Trojan dames, the dances led. Dryden. 
O'BICHALCH. 2. /. {orichalum, Lat.] Brais. 
Not Bilbo ſtcel, nor brats from Corinth fet, 
Nor coſtly ovichalc irom ſtrange Phœnice, 
But fech as conbt both Phactbus? arrows ward, 


2. Eaſtern; oriental. 
3. Bright; ſhining; glittering; 


ORIENT. 2. / 


ORIENTA 


ORIENTAL. #. J An inhabitant of the eaitern parts of the 


ORIE'NTALISM, u. . L from orzental.] An idiom of the eait- | 


OR1E'NTALITY, . . (from oriental.] State of being ori- 
ental. | | 


ORIGA. 4. ſ. [origan, Fr. origanum, Lat.] Wild marjoram. 


Glonwille's Scepſis, c. xxvi. 


3. Firſt copy; 1 that from which any thing is tran- 


Ray on the Creation. 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | 


o RI | 


Moon that now mect'ſt the orient ſun, now fly'ſt 
With the tix'd ſtars. Milton's Paradiſe Lift, b. v. 
When fair morn orient in heaven appear d. Ailton. 


audy; ſparkling. 
The liquid drops of tears that you have ſhed, 
Shall come again transform'd to et pearl; 
Advantaging their loan with intereſt, 2 
Oftentimes Gouble gain of happineſs. Shakeſpeare. 
'T here do breed yeurly an innumerable company ot gnats, 
whole property is to fly unto the eye of the lion, as being a 
bright and orient thing. Abbot on the World. 
We have ſpoken of the cauſe of orient colours in birds; 
which is by the fineneſs of the (trainer, Bacon g Nat. Hiflory, 
5 Morning light | | 
More orzent in yon weitern cloud, that draws 


O'er the blue firmament a radiant white, Milton. 
In thick ſhelter of black ſhades imbower'd, 

He offers to each weary traveller 

His orzent liquor in a cryſtal glaſs, 

To quench the drought of Phoebus. Milton. 


The chiefs about their necks the ſcutcheons wore, 
With orient pearls and jewels powder'd o'er. Dryden. 
orient, Fr.] The eaſt; the part where the 
{un fhrit appears. | | 8 

E. adj. (oriental, French. ] Eaſtern; placed in 
the ealt z proceeding from the eaſt. | 5 | 
Your thips went as well to the pillars of Hercules, as to 
Pequin upon the oriental ſeas, as tar as to the borders of 
the Eaſt Tartary. TN Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Some alcribing hereto the generation of gold, conceive 
the bodies of this ſituation to receive ſome appropriate in- 
{fluence from the ſun's aſcendent, and oriental radiations. 

OP _ Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 


world. | | 
They have been of that great uſe to following ages, as to 
\ be imitated by the Arabians and other orzeztals. Grew. 


ern languages; an eaitern mode of ſpeech. 


His revolution being regular, it hath no power nor efficacy 
peculiar from its orientaliſy, but on e as his beams. 
| Brogon s 
or pertoration. yy | | | | 
The Prince of Orange, in his firſt hurt by the Spaniſh. 
boy, could find no means to ſtanch the blood, but was fain 
to have the orzfice of the wound ſtopped by men's thumbs, 
ſuccceding one another for the ſpace of two days. Bacon. 
„ heir mouths 
With hideous orifice gap'd on us wide, 5 | 
Portending hollow truce. Milion's Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. 
Etna was bored through the top with a monſtrous ori- 
En Addijon's Guardian, N? 103. 
 Blood-Jetting, Hippocrates faith, ſhould be done with 
broad Jancets or ſwords, in order to make a large orzfice by 
ſtabbing or pertuſion. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
O'RIFLAMB. 4. /. {probably a corruption of aurilamma, Lat. 
or. fla?nme d or, Fr. in like manner as op 1s corrupted. } 
A golden ſtandard. 1 Ainſworth, 


I law her in her proper hue, 
Bathing herſelf in origan and thyme. 
5 tn. , [origine, Fr. origo, Lat.] 
1. Beginning; firſt exiſtence. | „„ 

The ſacred hiſtorian only treats of the origins of terreſtrial 
ain 55 WAY: 

2, Fountain; ſource; that which gives beginning or exiſtence. 
Nature which contemns its origin, TENT Rl 

Cannot be border'd certain in itſelf. Shakefp. King Lear. 

It any itation upon earth be honourable, theirs was; and 

their polterity therefore have no reaſon to bluſh at the me- 


mory of ſuch an org:201, | Atterbury. 
Original of beings | pow'r divine! 75 

Since that I live and that I think, is thine, Prior. 

| hheſe great orbs, e 

Primitive founts, and origins of light. Prior. 


ſcribed or tranſlated. In this ſenſe oi is not uſed. 
Compare this tranſlation with the %igial, and the three 
firtt ttanzas are rendered almoſt word for word, and 
only with the jame elegance, but with the fame turn of ef- 
preilion. | -  Addijon's Spectator, Ne 229. 


the operations of our minds within, as the objects of rc- 
flection; are the only originals from whence all our ideas 
take their beginnings. | 
4. Derivation; deſcent. | 25 
| They, like the feed from which they ſprung, accurſt, 
Agantt.the gods immortal hatred nurit; 
An impious arrogant, and cruel brood, h 
Expreſſing their or:giza! trom blood. Dryden. 
tive; priſtine firſt. : | 
The original queition was, whether God by this law hath 
forbidden the giving any worthip to himſelf by an image? 
5 Stilling feet on Idolatry. 
Had Adam obeyed God, his orig;r9l perfection, the know- 


continued, Wake's Preparation for Death, 
Fou till, fair mother, in your offspring trace 
The ſtock of beauty deſtin'd for the race; 
Kind nature, forming them the pattern took, 


ORIGINALLY. adv. from origina!.}] 
1. Primarily; with regard to the firſt cauſe. 
A very great difference between a king that holdeth his 
crown by a willing act of eftates, and one that holdeth it 
_ eriginally bythe law of nature and deſcent of blood. Bacon. 


ſrom God's 
City. 
2. At firſt, e 8 
The metallick and mineral matter, found in the perpen- 
dicular intervals of the ſtrata, was orig:nolly, and at the time 
of the deluge, lodged in the bodies of thoſe ſtrata. Wood. 
3. As the firit author. 3 en | 
For what originally others writ, 
May be fo well diſguis'd and fo improv'd, 
That with ſome jultice it may pals for yours. Ro/common. 
ORIGINALNESS, 2, /. L from original, ] 1 he quality or ſtate 
of being original. | 
ORI'GINARY. adj. [criginatre, Fr. from origin.] 
1. Productive; cauſing exiſtence. 
The production of animals in the or;g1nary way, requires 
2 certain degree of warmth, which procceds from the ſun's 
inlluence. 
2. Primitive; that which was the firſt ſtate. 
| Remember I am built of clay, and muſt 
Reſolve to my 0r4ginary duit. Sandys's Paraph. on Job. 
To ORVGINATE. v. @, {from origin,] To bring into exiit- 
ence, 


to us from his vera- 


juſtice, nor becomes due f 
6 8 Smalridge's Sermons. 


And h*tailing darts of heav'n heating hard. Spenſer. 
0 RIENT. ad, l eee; Lawun, ] g 
1. Ritng-a5s the lun, 


O'RISORS. A. /. [oraifon, French: this word; 


| | ulgar Errours, b. vl. 
O'RIFICE. 2.f. Corifice, Fr. oriſicium, Latin.] Any opening 


.. Fairy Queen. | 


Bentley's Sermons, 


External material things, as the objects of ſenſation; and | 


Locle. 


ORIGINAL. adj. [originel, Fr. originalis, Latin.] Primi- 


ledge and ability God at firſt gave him, would ftill have | 


From Heav'n's firſt work, and Eve's original look. Prior. 
, 8 


A preſent bleſſing upon our faſts, is neither or4g:natly due 


Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 


ORIGINA'TION, 2. /. [originatio, Lat. fiom orizinate,)] The 


O RE 


id ſeems 


univerſal; but the particular methods of that oy: "Ione to be 
; 8 1 ' 7 
cogitated by the heathen, were particular. Salton ex. 


8 4 Wori 


* , 
Mmectya rn 


and deducing the origination of the 

cal principles. be 

I 13 vation rx 

cented; Shaketpeare has the accent both on the fi ry: 

cond ſyllables; Milton and Crathaw on the $14 

the tecond, ] Sl ako a ſupplication. ; 
- Nympn, in thy oriſous 
Be all thy 858 


T þ 

\ \ ite 
+ ” 

Otderz on 


1 J ay 
It an 


ins remember'd. : 
Alas! your too much love and care of me 1290 
Are heavy criſaus gainſt this poor wretch, D 0, br 
He went into St. Paul's church, where ke hag are. 
Te Deum ſung. Bacb s: ind 
Kir waket 15 Hen vil 
My wakeful lay ſhall knock Pos 
At th' oriental gates, and duly mock 
The early larks ſhrill /, to be 
An anthem at the day's nativity, 
His N 6 oriſous attract our cars, 
Lowly they bow'd, adoring, and hegan 
Their or4/ons, each morning duly paid. nes 
So went he on with his ont, e pms 
Which, if you mark them well, were wiſe 6 
| Here at dead of nicht | 
The hermit oft, mid his or;4975, hears 
Agnaſt the voice of Time 9 tow'rs, D, 
O'sLOP. 1. /. [overloop, Dutch. } The mide deck. 4“, 
A ſmall ſhip of the king's, called the Pentie, war . 
by the Lyon, a principal ſhip of Scotland ; wherein th T 
ſo applied her ſhot, that the Lyon's eretoop whey 
tails and tackling torn; and laſtly, the 
taken. | 
O'RNAMENT,. . ſ. [ornamentu; 
1. Embellithment; decoration. 
So my the outward ſhows be leaſt themſelves. 
The world is ſtill deceiy'd with ornazent. Sha 
3 The Tuſcan chief, to inc has lent 
Their crown, and ev'ry regal ornament. 
No circumltances of life can place a man ſo farhelow tt 
notice of the world, but that his virtues or vices will 7 
h:m, in tome degree, an 0rnament or dilizrace. to his pro- 
feillon. 5 | 
2. Honour; that which confers dignity, 
The perſons of different qualities in both ſexes, are in. 
__deedallowed their different ornaments; but theſe Ate 7 , 
means coltly, being rather deſigned as marks of dittinion 
than to make a figure. Aa. liſon on Ita) 
ORNAMENTAL, adj. {from ornament.] Serving to dec Fax 
tion; giving embelliſhment. 
Some think it moſt ornamental to wear their bracelets on 
their wriſts, others about their ancles. | Brown, 
Ik the kind be capable of more perfection, though rather 
in the ornamental parts of it, than the eſſential, what rules 
of morality or reſpect have I broken, in naming the defects 
that they may hereatter be amended ? | Dryden 
Even the Heathens have eſteemed this variety not only 
ornamental to the carth, but | | 
Creator. 5  Woodward's Natural Hi. 
It no advancement of knowledge can be had front um- 
verlities, the time there ſpent is loſt ; every ornamental part 
of education is better tau ght elſewobere. Savift 0% Religh-n. 
ORNAMENTALLY. adwv. [from ornamental.) In tuch a 
manver as may confer embelliſument. 


Shakeſpeare"; 7 


F Crafty 
. . „ 
9A AS nf 
J* Ht | 


nes. Can. 


| enle 
was broken, her 
was boarde! An 
5 ayward, 
, Lat. ornement, Fr.] ; 


Dryd- 1. 


N 3M . 
Rogers, erm. u. 


decked. | 
O'RNATE. adj. [ornatus, Lat.] Be lecked; decorated; fiue. 
What thing of ſea or land, 
Female of ſex it ſeems, + SUN | 
That ſo bedeck'd, or:ate and gay, 
Comes this way ſailing? 7 | 
O'RNATENESS. . J. [from ornate.] Finery; ſtatt of ding 
_embellithed, | PN ok 
OR NATURE. . ſ. [ornatus, Latin.] Decoration. Ainſev. 
ORNi'SCOPIST. 4. J. Levis and F-xome. ] One who x amine 
the flight of birds in order to foretel tuturity. 4 
ORNITHOLOGY .z.f. [Jene and wi A diſcourle on birds. 
ORPHAN, n. . [ c2pavis; orphelin, 
loſt father or mother, or both, 
Poor orphan in the wide world ſcattered, 
As budding branch rent from the native tree, 
And thrown forth until it be withered : Ea En 
Such is the ſtate of man. Fairy Queen, 5. l. 
Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow os 
Jo reave the orphan of his patrunony, . 
"Fo wring the widow from her cuſtom'd right, 
And have no other reaſon for his wrong,, 
But that he was bound by a ſolemn oath? ShakeÞ2are. 
Sad widows, by thee rifled, weep in vain, 


And ruin'd orphors of thy rapes complain. Sand). 
The fea with ſpoils his angry bullets ſtiow, Wally 


Widows and orphans making as they go. 
3 Pity, with a parent's mind, 1 
This helpleis orphan whom thou leav'tt behind, Dryde. 
O'RPHAN. adj. [orfhelin, Fr.] Bereft of parents. cond 
This king left orphan both of father and mother, me 5 
his eftate, when he came to age, ſo disjointed eve ode 
nobleſt and ſtrongeſt limbs of government, chat the 74 1 
of a king was grown odious. | Sane) crate 
O'KPHANAGE. J. . [ orphelinage, Fr. from orf bau. 
ORPHANISu. 5 of an orphan. 


1 , ng — aq 4 | tt . 
| ORPIMENT,. z. . [auripigmentum, Lat. or piment, off 1 Fr.) 


True and genuine orpiment is a foliaceous toll, 8 

times found in maſſes of two or three inches i 
one inch in thickneſs; but it is oftener met with a - 
congeries of flakes from an eighth of an inch 1 of 3 
diameter, lodged in zarnich, See ZAR NICH. 50 is 
tine and pure texture, remarkably heavy, and tts - ern 
a bright and beautiful yellow, like that of geld , ſome 
hard, but ory tough, eaſily bending A 


without 5 by 
N es talk. ſtanned 9) 
have declared orpiznert to be only NMuf cos; talk; | 


. . . 8 „n ut not 403 
accident. But talk is always elait:ck, but orf = whereas 
talk alſo remains unaltered in the ttrongelt way, Orft- 

"ns 2 * 4. 


orþiment melts readily, and as readily us 
ment has been ſuppoled to contain gold ade 
mines of gold, ſilver, and copper, an! 223 and the 
fſtrata of mart. It is frequent in the Pait- u Wo 
Turkiſh dominions, the nhneft coming tron gr fur wer? 
have it alſo in Germany and Saxony. 1 ne Ned arten 
well acquainted with this drug, which eee with the 
con; and though they were. utterly UNAcquares has been 
oiſonous ſubſtance called arſenick, yet 97” 10 appears 10 
by {ome very unjultly deemed a poiton; but on en in- 
be an innocent medicine, which the anclents Fd colours 
ternally. The painters a; very fond > Fay Materia Med; 
ö 5 46% # 9 

For the golden colour, it may be made | A 85 yellow 
1xture of orpiment, ſuch as they ule to bes iron loſeth. 


alchymy; it will eaſily recover that which! 


found in 
in tie 


and 18 


ORPHA'NOTROPHY, 2. /. Lepa and 878“. 
for orphans. ; — 00h ana- 
O'RPINE. u. /. [orpin, French. ] Liveret © geen. 8 


ud ot bringing into exiſtence; firit production, 


campſeros, Telephum, or Rhodia rad. 


9. 


Shaks jy are, 


Ca- 


1810 of the wiſdom ot e 


ORNA MENTED. adj, from ornament.] Embelliſhed; le. 


Milton's Agomiftes. 


r.] A child who has 
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ſhaped flower, conſuting cf ſeveral leaves placed 
a role” ix: out of whole many-leaved empalement ries 
abc Chic atterward becomes « thcee-cornered fruit, 
the 3 one cell, which is hiued wita roundith fecds: 


pi are placed alternately on che branches. It is a 
the lead le branches trail on the gtound; the leaves 
low b and roundith, of a glaucous colour, and of a pretty 
18 auttence. The flowers are ima, and of awhitich 
be colour. a arte til Millar. 
> Cool violets and orpine growing ſtill, : 
Embached palm and cheeriul galingale. Shenſer. 


v. . /. Au inttrument nich by many COmpLicated 
gas -nts repretents the revolutons oi the heavenly bo- 
noten was iirit made by Mr. Rowley, a mathematician 
oe: at Litchficld, and 10 namea from his patron. the Eat! 
rent y: by one 07 other.ot this tamily aimoit every art 
has been encouraged or imp. 5 * 1 | 
18. Ms /. L %s, Laiin.] Ap ant and flower. 0 
wy hath no leaves to the tower, but conudts of many fta- 
11 ariung from a tive-leaved empalement, The pointal 
hecomes LC jeed, which is flat and orvicular, and nclo:.d 
in tae empalement, which becomes a tolLiceous capitulo, in 
wich are included two lorts of teeds. _ Mult . 
The nature of the 07745. root 18 zlmott üngular; for YOU 
that ate in any degree |weet, it is but we lame Tweets 
with the wood Or leat z but the 07725 18- not iweet in the leut ; 
neither is the flower any thing fo tweet as the root, Bacon. 
0818-8 J. (old Fr.] A 1ort of gold or ſilver lace, Se" 
Orrs. 1. J dom Wich a ungular. 1 Ims word. 18 deris © 
by Skinner from ort, German, tne 7ourth part of any Im; , 
hy Mr. Lye more reatonably trom oda, Uiſh, a tragen. 
Ii Anglo Saxon, ord lignities the beginning ; hence in 
lame provinces odds and ends ; ior ords and ends ügmty rem— 
dants, (catered pieces, refuſe; tron ord thus uſed probably 
came 077. Retulez tungs lett or thrown . 
lle malt be taught, and waim'd, and bid go forth; 
A bar;cn-tpiried teilow, one that teeds 
On abiect arts and unitattons.— Reſp 
The fractions of her faich, 6777s of her love, 
The fragments, feraps, the bits, and grealy reliques | 
Ot her Ger eaten faith, are bound to Diomede. Shakejp. 
Much good do't you then; | | 
Brave plath and velvet men 
(an: feed on ots and ſate in your itage-cloths, 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, ; | 
The ſtagers, and the ttage-wrights too. N | . 
ORTHODOX. adj. [Fog and Jorew orthodox, Fr.] dound 
in opinion and doctrine ; not herctical.“ 


Be vou pertuaded and lettled in the true proteſtaut religion 


protelled by the church of England; which is as tound and 
ert in the doctrine thereof, as any Chriſtian church in 
the world. | | Pacon. 


Eternal blis is not immediately ſuperſtructed on the mott 


eribadox beliets; but as our Saviour taith, It ye know theſe 
things, happy are ye it ye do them; the doing mutt be firte 
ſupcritrucied on the knowing or believing, betore any hap- 
pinels can be built on it. Hammond. 


0KTRODOXLY, adv. ( trom orthodox. } With toundnels of | 


opinion, | | 
[The doctrine of the church of England, expreſſed in the 
thirty-nive articles, is ſo ſoundly and ſo orthodoxly ſettled, as 
caunot be queſtioned without extreme danger to the honour 
of our religion. | 33 46s 
OxTHODOXY. 2. f. [ogSodetia; orthodgxie, Fr. from or7tho- 
doc.] Soundneis in opinion and doctrius. | 


do not attempt explaining the mytteries of the Chriitian | 


region, tince Providence intended there thould be my ſterics, 


it cannot be agreeable to piety, orthodoxy, or good _ to 
; /t. ; 


go about it. . SW 
0:r#0DROMICKS. . ſ. [from - and *gm®-.] The art 
ef ſling in the ark of tome great circle, which is the (hortett 


cr traighteſt diſtance between any two points on the tur- | 
Joy Harris. 


tace of the globe. . ä 3 
02THOBROMY., . /. LSG. and 37% .; orthodromie, Fr.] 
Wang in a ſtraight courſe. 


ORTHOGON. 2. /. és Der and pare.) A rectangled figure. 
Ide ſquare will make you ready tor all manner of com- 
ec, your cylinder for vaulted turrets and round 


ouidings 3 your orig and pyramid, for ſharp ſteeples. 
3 ; 1 cacham. 
02THOGONAL. adj, Lortbagonel, Fr. from orthogon.] Kect- 


angular. 
according to the rules of grammar. 


alter; and now he is turn'd ort hegrapher, his words are 
wt o many range diſhes. 
MHOGRAPHICAL. adj, {from orthography.) 
 kihtly ſpelled. | 
. Rating to the ſpelling. 7 
L received from him the following letter, which, after 
make a preſent of to the public. Addifon's Speckator. 
1 Delincated according to the elevation, not the ground-plat. 
In the artbooraphical ſehemes there ſhoul be a true de- 
Ineation and the jutt dimenſions of each face, and of what 
X£10ngs to it. PIs | 
STHOGRAPHICALLY. adv. [from ortheg rat hical.] 
. According to the rules of ſpelling. e 
According to the elevation. | 
8 HO HOOD. a. fe. [Z de: and yeeaq4w; orthographic, 
chch. 1. ' : 
Fre gay of grammar which teaches how words ſhould be 
This would render languages much more eaſy to be learn - 
ech as to reading and pronouncing, and eſpecially as to the 
Wing them, which now as they ſtand we find to be trou— 
eſome, and it is no ſmall part of grammar which treats of 
1 thigraphy and right pronunciation, Holder. 
I at or practice of ſpelling. | 
| wy London they clip their words after one manner about 
2 _ another in the city, and a third in the ſuburbs; 
„ en keduced to writing, would entirely confound r- 
: T5. oy. | Soy. 
des elevation of a building delineated; | | 
5 rs ave the ortþography or upright of this ground-plat, 
© explanation thereot with a ſcale of feet and inches. 
brrng rn Moon s Mechanical Exerciſes. 
Firs re rm. Fj L5e ve; orthopnee, Fr.] A diſorder 
= opel in which reſpiration can be performed only in 
Pgit poſture, | 
2 was an aſthma, oft turning to an rh 
8 vote tranſlation of tartarous humours from his joints 
birne 88. : Harvey on Conſumptions. 
© E. adj. Corti ve, Fr. ortivus, Lat ] Relating to the 
ung o any (or , A . , . 5 
651074 planet or ſtar. 
ous, 


. 


. J. [French.] A ſmall bird, accounted very 
Nor ort . : 

0; vans nor odwits, Compley. 
. "al. nf. [orvale, Fr. or vala, Lat.] The herb ca. 


Mera. 5 Didi. 


Nax. f. Lorwietano, Italian; ſo called from a moun- 
| Te pee 


o in Italy.] An antidote or counter poiſon; 
Ci com 7 1 P 7 


polition or electuary, good againit poiion. 
ö LE. 1. J. [io x8 and A.] A kind of hernia 


Shakeſp. Julius Caſar. 


Bacon. 


URTHOGRAPHER. . ſ. Lide: and y;agw.] One who ſpells: 


He was wont to ſpeak plain, like an honeſt man and a 


Mortiner's Huſbandry. 


teltines break into the ſcrotum. Dia. 


| 


OSCILLATION. #.f. [ofcillum, Latin.] The act of moving 
back ward and torward like a pendulum. ; 
OSCILLATORY. a. (r/cillum, Laun.] Moving backwards 
and torwards te a pendulum, : | 
Tine actions upon tac olds are ſtimulating or increaung 
their vibrations, or uur motions, Arbulbuda. 
OscUrax cx. . f. (ofcitanta, Lat.] | 
1. Ine act of yawning, 
2. Unutual ticepinets ;; careleuneſs. | 
It perions of 10 c une t a piety, have been thus over- 
taxen, What lecurily can there be vor our Wreckleis i- 
tancy - Government of the Tongue. 


to dupateh Re Work the iooner, uicd to wille all numbers 
in cyphers. | 
OSCLFANT. adj. [ofcitans, Latin.!] 
1. Lawningz unutualiy tleepy. 
2. Sleepy z Maggi. | | 
Our 9/c:ti-laty piety gave vacancy for them, and they 
Wiki NOW ch non bac again tor more active duty. 
Dec ay of Dich. 
OSC:TATION., 2. / [oſcito, Latin. ] I he a ot yawning. 
1 hall deter conndeiring this tubject till 1 come to my 
treatute of eitatlon, laughter, and ridicule, Tatar, Ne 63. 
OER, . / (e r, French.] A tree of the Willow Kind, 
grownmg by. the- water, ot which the twigs arc uied- for 
DUAIRCT=WULKR, 
Vic rank of gfiers, by the murmuring ſtream, 
Leit on your right-hand, brings you to the place. SHA. 
Ire the tan advance his burning eye, 
I muit nil up tus ger. cage ot ours 3 
Vw ich baietui weeus and precious zuiced flowers, SH. 
ing chein tor tood tweet bogghs and gfers cut, 


Ben. Fobnſon 6 | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


having rectified ſome little orthographical wiltakes, I thall | 


3. A ſhow; 2 ſpectacle. 


Nor ii ine winter long thy nay-rick nut. May's Virg. 
Lie her nu nymph can willing ers bend, * LA, 


Along the marſhes tpread, 
We made the ger tringed bank our bed. Pope's Od. 
O'sMUnD. . / A plant. Itis ſometimes vied in medicue, 
It grows upon boys in divers parts of England. Millan. 
O'sPRay. 2./. [corrupted trom gaga, Latin.] "The ſea- 


tor him to ſeize which he pleates, | 
e 1 think he'tt be to Rome 
As is the pr to the filth who takes it, 


by tovereign y of nature, Shakeypeare's Coriolanus. 


Hane. 


frage, and the ay. c Numb, xl. 13. 

CSSELET, v. J. \brench.] A little hard ſubitance ariing 
on the inſide of a horte's knee, among the tmail bones; it 
pans out of a gummy tubltance which taltens thote bones 
together. | 


O'sS$S1CLE. . /. [officulum, Latin] A ſwall bone. 


right conititution depends thedue tention ot the tympanumz 
ard it the action ot one little muicle, which terves to draw 


the tenhon of that membiane ceating, found is hindered 
from coming into the ear. | Holder on Speech. 
O'SSIFICK. agj. [Ha and facto, Latin.) Having the power ot 


bony wbttance.. | 
It the caries be ſuperficial, and the bone firm, you may 


our 4 callus, and make teparation of its caries. Wrjeman. 
OssSIFICA'TION. 2. /. {trom n.] Change of carncous, 
membranous, or cartilaginous, into bony tubitance, 
' Offfications or indurations of the artery, appear fo con- 
judge whether they are thecauteor the cttect of them. Sharp. 
OSSIUFRAGE. 2. J. | ofifrage, Latin; ofifrague, French.] A 
kind of eagle, Whole fleih is forbid under the name of gry- 
phon. The 9/5raga, or-ofpray,. is thus called, becauſe it 
breaks thè bones ot animals in order to come at the mar- 
row. It is aid to dig up bodies in church- yards, and cat 
what it nnds in the bones, which has been the occaſion that 
the Latins called it avis buflaria. 
Among the fowls thail not be caten, the eagle, the H- 
Jrage, and the ofpray. + Numb. xi. 13. 
To O SSIFY. v. a. [oa and facio.] To change to bone, 


the cyſt is generally Mell. Sharp's Surgery. 
Os$S1VOROUS. adj. | ofa and voro.] Devouring bones. 
Ihe bore of: the gullet is not in all creatures alike an- 
ſwerable to the body or ſtomach: as in the fox, which fees 
on bones, and1wallows whole, or with Iitle chewing; and 
next in a dog, and other offivoreus quadrupeds, it is very 
large. N Derbam's Phyjico-Theology. 
O'SSUARY. . ſ. [ uarium, Lat.] A charnel-houſe; a place 


5 f. A veſſel upon which hops or malt are dried. 
OUST. Bow gt : | 
OSTE'NSIVE. adj. [oftentif, French; Meudo, Lat.] Show- 

ing; betokening. | b 5 + 
O'STENT. 2. . [ oflentum, Latin.) | 


i, Appcarancez air; manner; mien. —̃ ll 


Uie all th' obſervance ot civility, 
Like one well ſtudied in a fad ftent, 1 3 
Jo pleaſe his grandam. Saleſp. Merchant of Venice. 
2. Show ; token. Theſe ſenſes are peculiar to Shakelpeare. 
Be merry, and employ your chiefeſt thoughts 
To courtihip, and ſuch fair ends of love 
As hall conveniently become you there. 
3. A portent; a prodigy ; any thing ominous. 
Latinus, frighted with this dire off ext, 
For countlel to his father Faunus went; 
And ſought the ſhades renown'd for prophecy, 
Which near Albunia's fulph'rous fountain lie. Dryder. 
OSTENTA'TION. z. /. [oftentation, Fr. efientaito, Lat. j 
1. Outward ſhow ; appearance. 8 05 
It theie ſhows be not outward, which of you 
But is four Voltcians ?— | 
March on, my fellows; - 
Make good this fentation, and you ſhall ; 
Divide in all with us, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
You are come 
A market-maid to Rome, and have prevented 
The aftentation of our love. TH S, 
2. Ambitious ditplay ; boat; vain ſhow, This is the uſual 
ſenſe. 8 ; 
It all theſe ſecret ſprings of detraction fail, yet a vain 
. cftentation of wit ſets a man on attacking an eſtabliſhed 
name, and facrificing it to the mirth and laughter of thole | 


I: might proceed trom the ojctiancy UE RLUNIEVLDECNS, Who, 


Addiſon s Speczator, N* 470. 


In bai<ct- works, which painted itreaks commend, Dryd.} 


eagle, of which it is reported, that when he hovers in the] 
aig ail the ein the water turn yp their bellies, and he iti 


Among thetowls thall not be eaten, the eagle, the oli 


Tarrier s Dict. 


here are three very little hones in the ear, upon whole | 


one of thele es, fixt to the tympanum, be loit or abaicd, | 


_mnuking bones, or changing carneous'or membranous to | 


by medicaments conume the moiſture in the caries, dry the 
bone, anddupole it, by virtue of its H tacuity, tothrult | 


ſtantiy in the beginnings of ancuritms, that it is not caty to 


Calmet. 


The dilated aorta every where in the nei rhbourhood of 


where the bones of dead people are kept. N 
{ OST; | | 
Dietl. 


Sbaleſpcare. 5 


Shakeſpeare. | 


OTH 


” A * . . . „ * , 

Yow modeſty is ſo far from being o/entaticres of the good 
you do, that It bluthes even to have nt known; and theres 
tore I mutt leave you to the latistaction of Your own con- 
lcience, winch, though a lilent panegyrick, is yet the bett. 

Dr a Hs 
They let Ulyſſes into his diſpoſition, and he ſeems 40 be 
Ignorant, credulous, and olextaiions, Broome on the Odi. 
OSTENTA'TIOUSLY. adv. {irom oftentations.] Vaniy; 
= : 3 
boalttuity, 
OSTENT 4 TIOUSNESS. 7, J. {irom oftentatious.] Vanity; 
boalttuſneis., 
OSTENTA' TOUR, 1. /. [oflentaterr, Fr. oftente, La „J. A 
boater;z a vain fetter td how. | bs 
OsSTEO'COLLA, A. J. Cc and $5%.4w z ofleacolle, Frenth.} 
Ojteacolla is trequent in Germany, and has long been famous 
tor bringing on a callus in fraciured bones; bit the pre- 


Gi , * .  - 5 
lent practice with us takes no notice of it. Hill's Mat. 1 


204. 
Ojteocolia is à ſpar, generally coarte, conerctecd with earthy 
or {tony matter, precipitated by water, and inctuſted upon 
ticks, wones, and other like bodies, Woodward, 
OSTEO COPE, n. [e and'zinln ; ofieccope, Fr.] Pains 
in the bones, or rather in the nerves and membranes that 
encompats them. Dit. 
Os TE'OLOGY. . f. [5;tev and Mtyw; offeclogie, Fr.] A de- 
icripuon of the bones, | | 
Richard Farloe, well knoven for his acuteneſs in diſſection 
ot dcad bodies, and his great 4kill in ofteeiogy, has now laid 
by that practice, | Tatler, N62. 
OSTYARY. . J. [ofium, Lat.] The opening at which a river 
diembogues uteit. | 
leis generally received, that the Nilus hath ſeven fi- 
aries, that is, by ſeven channels diſburtheneth itſelt unto the 
lea. | Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, b. vi. 


ot nortes at an inn. | 
The imith, the offer, and the boot-catcher, oughit to 
partake. _ Swwift's Directions to the Groom. 
O'STERLY, z. f. [hoſielerie, French.] The place belonging 
to tae oſtler. 
O'STRACISM. 7. /. [*pparinert;; oftraciſme, Fr.] A man- 
zer of patung lenience, in which the note of acquittal or con- 


into a velſcl. Panithment; publick cenſure, 
Virtue in courters hearts 
Suffers an oftraci/m, and departs; 
Profit, eale, htnets, plenty, bid it go, IF TR 
But whither, only knowing you, I know, Donne. 
Public envy is as an oftracy/7n, that eclipſeth men when 
they grow too great z and theretore it 1s a bridle to keep 
them within bounds, Bacon's Efjays, Ne g. 
Hy perbolus by ſuffering did traduſe | 
ne gſtraciſin, and ſham'd it out of uſe, Cleaveland. 
This man, upon a flight and falſe accuſation of tavouring 
arbitrary power, was banithedby Hraciſin; which in Eng- 
lin would ſignity, that they voted he thould be removed 
rom their prelence and council for ever. Swift. 
OSTRA'CITES. 2. . Oftracites expreiles the common oy:ter 
in its toflil ttate, under whatever circumſtances it has 8 
petrified. . | 5 Hill's Materia Medica. 
O'sTRICH, z. /. [autruche, Fr. firuthio, Lat.] Oftrich is 


Ne 


wings are in great eſteem, and are uſed as an ornament for 
hats, beds, canopies : they are ſtained of ſeveral colours, 
and made into pretty tufts. They are hunted by way of 
courſe, for they never fly; but ule their wings to ath{ them 
in running more twittly. "The rich ſwallows bits of iron 
or brats, in the fame manner as other birds will ſwallow 
mall ſtones or gravel, to aſliſt in digeſting or comminuting 
their tood, Its lays its eggs upon the ground, hides them 
under the ſand, and the fun hatches them. Calmet. 


{word like a great pin, ere thou and I part. _ Shakefp. 
Gaveſt thou the goodly wings unto the peacock ? or wings 
and feathers unto the ich. Job, xxxix. 13. 
_ The Scots errant tight, and fight to eat, FE 
Their rich ſtomachs maketheir (words their meat. Cleaw, 
Modern oftriches are dwindled to mere larks, in compa- 
riſon with thoſe of the ancients. Arbuthnot. 
OTACOU'STICK. . /. [ara and axzw; otacoufiique, Fr.] An 
inttrument to facilitate hearing. 1 
In a hare, which is very quick of hearing, it is ſupplied 
with a bony tube; which, as a natural otacouflick, is ſo di- 
rected hackward, as to receive the finallelt and moſt diſtant 
found that comes behind her. Grew's Coſmol. b, i. 
O'THER. pron. [o8en, Saxon. autre, French. T5” 
1. Not the fame; not this; different. 


Will it not be received 

That they have don't, | | 

Who dares receive it other ® _ Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

He that will not give juſt occation to think, that all go- 
vernment in the world is the product only ot force and vio- 
tence, and that men live gether by no oer rules but that 
of beaſts, where the ſtrongeſt carries; and ſo lay a founda- 
tion for perpetual diforder and miichict, tumult, tedition, and 
rebellion ;. things that the followers of that hypotheſis ſo 
loudly cry out againſt, mult of necctlity find out another 
{tate of government. 7 Locke. 
No leaſes ſhall ever be made ether than leaſes for years 
not exceeding thirty-one, in poſſeſſion, and not in reverſion . 


or remainder. | Swift, 
2. Not I, or he, but ſome one elſe. —_ 
| Were I king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands 2 
Deſire his jewels, and this other's houſe. Shake 2 
Phyſicians are ſome of them fo conformable to the hu- 


mour of the patient, as they preſs not the true cure of the 
diteaſe;z and fome other are ſo regular in proceeding accord- 
ing to art, as they reſpect not the condition of the patient. 
| Bacon, Efjay 31. 

Thediſmayed matronsand maidens, ſome in their houſes, 
other ſonie in the churches, with floods of tears and lament- 
able cries, poured forth their prayers to the Almighty, 


. craving his help in that their hard diſtreſs. Knolles. 
Ihe king had all he cray'd, or could compel, 5 
And all was donelet others judge how well, Daniel. 


3. Not the one; not this, but the contrary. _ 

There is that controuling worth in £oodneſs, that the will 
cannot but like and defire it; and, on the other fide, that 
odious deformity in vice, that it never c#ers itſelf to the af- 
tections of mankind, but under the diſguiſe of the other, 

| | | South. 

4. Correlative to each. 
in lowlineſs of mind let each eſteem other better than them- 


about hum. Addifen's Spectator, Ne 256. 
He knew that good and bountitul minds were lometinues 
inclined to entation, and ready to cover it with pretence 
of inciting others by their example, and therefore Checks 
this vanity : T'ake heed, fays he, that you do not your aims 
before men, to be ſeen. ; Atterbury. 


Not in ule. 

The king would have me preſent the princeſs with ſome 
delightful Mentation, ſhow, pageant, antick, or firework. 
Shakeſpeare's Lowe's Labour Loft. 


OSTENTA'TIOUS. adj. [ -Nento, Lat.] Boalttul;z vain; 


fond of thow; fond to cx pole ro view. - Do 


- 


ſelves. Phil. ii. 3. 
Scotland and thou did each in ther live, I 
Nor would'ſt thou ner, nor could the thee turvive. Dryd. 
5. Something belides. | | 
The learning of Latin being nothing but the learning of 
words, join us much other real knowledge with it as you 
can. Locke on Education, F 169. 
6, The next. | 
Thy air, 


Thou other gold- bound brow, is like the firſt; 
A third 1s like the tormer. Shake(p. Macleth, 
7. The third paſt. 
Bind 


O'STLER: 2. f. [hoetier, French. } The man who takes care 


demnatiou was marked upon a ſhell which the voter threw 


ranged among birds. Id is very large, its wings very thort, 
and the neck about four or five ſpans, _ The teathers of its 


I'll make thee eat iron like an rich, and ſwallow my 


Of good actions ſome are better than other ſome. Hooker. 
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Bind my hair up: as 'twas yeſterday : 


Nu, nor the t'other day. 


lent. Glanwile. 
O'THERGATES, adv. [other and gate, for way.] In ano- 
ther manner. 5 | | | 
It Sir Toby had not been in drink, he would have tickled 
you othergates than he did. Shakeſp. Tweljth Night. 
O'THERGUISE, adj, [other and guiſe. This is often mi- 
taken, and pps wag ee Of ans er kind, 
O'THER WHERE. ad. (other and where, ] In ati places, 
As Jews they had accels to the temple and {ynagogues, 


but, as Chriſtians, they were ot neceility forced otheravhere | 


to aſſemble themſelves. Hofer, b. v. § 11. 
| His godlike acts, and his temptations fierce, : 
And tormer ſutterings, otherwhere are found. Milton. 
O'THERWHIL&. ad. {other and while.) At other tunes, 
O'THERWISE. adv. [other and ao. 
1. In an indifferent manner. | 
They only plead, that whatſoever God revealeth, as ne- 
ceſſury tor all Chriſtian men to do and believe, the lame we 
ought to embrace, whether we have received u by writing 
or 6therww!?je, which no man denieth. Hooker, b. i. 


Tae whole church hath not tied the parts unto. one and | 


the ſaine thing, ey being therein left each to their own 
þ 


choice, may either do as otuers do, or elle etherwie, with- | 


Hooker, b. iv. 8 13. 


out any breach of duty at all. 5 
la thete good things, what all others thould practilc, we 


ſhould icarce know to practiſe 6/berſfe, Sprat. 
Thy father was a worthy prince, | 

And merited, alas! a better fate; : 4 
But Heaven chought otherWw!/e. Addiſon's Cato, 


2. By other cauſes. | 
| Sir John Norris failed in the attempts of Liſborn, and re- 
turned with the lots, by fickneſs and gherzwy/e, ot eight 
thouſand men. | £2 

3. In other reſpects. „ 

Ik is ſaid truly, that the beſt men ohe ]’, are not al- 
ways the belt in regard of ſociety. N Hooker, b. i. 

Nen ſeldom contider God any othergbiſe than in relation 


to themſelves, and therefore want ſome extraordinary be- 


nens to excite their attention and engage their love. Rogers. 
OT TER. 2. /. (oxen, Suxon.] An amphibious animal that 
prey s upon fit. 


he toes of the ofter's hinder feet, for the better ſwim- 


ming, are joined together witha membrane, as in the beaver; 
from which he differs principally in his teeth, which are ca- 
ninc; and in his tail, which is feline, or a long taper: ſo that 


he may not be unfitly called putoreus aguaticas, or the wa- 


ter pole-cat. He mages himſeif burrows on the water fide, 
as a beaveZz is ſometimes tamed, and taught, by nimbly ſur- 
rounding the fifties, to drive them into the net. Grew. 
At the lower end of the hall is a large tter's ſkin ſtuffed 
with hay. 
Would you preſerve a num'rous finny race? 

Let your tzerce dogs the rav'nous otter chale z 
Th araphibious monſter ranges all the ſhores, 


Darts thro? the waves, and ev'ry haunt .) Obi Gay. . 


 O'vaL. adj. {ovale, French; ow/us an egg. 
lembling the longitudinal ſection of an egg. 
The mouth is Tow and narrow, but, after having entered 


Oblong; re- 


pretty tar in che grotto, opens iiſelt on both tides in an eval 
Addiſon on Italy. | 


figure of an hundred yards. | 
5 Mercurivs, neareſt to the central ſun, 
Docs in an cl orbit, circling run; 
But rarely is the object of our ſight, 

In ſolar glory ſunk. 
O'vAL. 2. / 


A ſynonimous word, or a mere negation of the contrary; 
a tranſlation of the word into another tongue, or a gram- | 
matical explication of it, is ſometimes ſuthcient; as a tri- 


angle is that which has three angles, or an oval is that 
which has the ſhape of an egg. Mattss Logick. 
_ Ova'Rious. adj. | from ovum.)] Conſiſting of eggs. 
| | He to the rocks 
Dire clinging, gathers his ovarzozus food. : 
O'vary. z. J. [ovaire, Fr. ovarium, Latin.) The part of 
the body in which impregnation is performed. 


The ovary, or part where the white involveth it, is in the | 
fecond region of the matrix, which is ſomewhat long and | 
FIT Brown's Vulgar Errours, 6. iii. 


inverted, 
OVATION. z.f. Fevation, Fr. ovdtro, Latin. ] A leſſer tri- 


umph among the Romans allowed to thoſe commanders | 
e- 4 


who had won a victory without much -bloodihed, or d 


feated ſome lets formidable enemy. | Diet. | 
O'uBaAT. Q., 1 Ee 1 Dic. 
nr 1. J. ort of caterpillar; an inſect. Dict. 


_ Ovcu. ./. An ornament of gold or jewels, 
Ouches or ſpangs, as they are of no great coſt, ſo they are 
of molt glory. ag Bacon, Eſjay 38. 
OucH of a Boar. The blow given by a boar's tulk. Ainſto. 
O'vEN. . /. [open, S An arched cavity heated with 
fire to bake bread. PEE, 3 | 5 
He loudly bray'd, that like was never heard, 
And from his wide-devouring oven lent . 
A flake of fire, that flaſhing in his beard, 
Him all amaz'd. h | Fairy Queen. 
Here's yet in the word hereafter, the kneading,the making 
of the cake, the heat of the over, and the baking, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Bats have been found in ovens and other hollow cloſe 
places, matted one upon another; and therefore it is likely 
that they ſleep in the winter, and eat nothing. Bacon. 
O'veR hath a double ſignification in the names of places, ac- 
cording to the different ſituations of them. 
upon or near a river, it comes from the Saxon opne, a brink 
or bank: but if there is in the neighbourhood another of the 
ſame name, diſtinguiſhed by the addition of nether,' then 
wer is from the Gothick ufar, above. .Gibſon's Camden. 
OVER. prep. [ufar, Gotiuck; opne, Saxon, } . 
1. Above; with reſpect to excellence or dignity. 
How happy ſome, oer other ſome can be! 
Thro' Athens I am thought as fair as ſhe. 
Young Pallas ſhone conſpicuous ver the reſt; 
Gilded his arms, embroider'd was his veſt. 
High, wer all, was your great conduct ſhown, 
You lought our ſafety, but forgot your own. Dryden. 
The commentary which attends this poem, will have one 
advantage over molt commentaries, that it is not made upon 
conjectures. | Advert. to Pope's Dunciad. 
And it will afford field enough for a divine to enlarge on, 


by thewing the advantages which the Chriſtian world has 


oer the heathen. Swift. 
2. Above, with regard to rule or authority. Oppoſed to ander. 
The church has over her hiſhops, able to filence the tac- 
tious, no leſs by their preaching than by their authority. 
South, 
Captain, yourſelf are the fitteit to live and reign not over, 


but next and immediately under the people. Dryden. 
3. Above in place, 
He was more than over ſhoes in love. Shakeſpeare. 


Tha ſtreet ſhould tec as the walkt ower head. Shakeſpeare. | 


Thrice happy is that humble pair, 
Beucath the level of ail care; 


| | Ben. Johnſon. 
d. It is ſometimes. put elliptically for oer thing; ſomething 
different. 
can expect no other from thoſe that judge by ſingle 
fights and rah meatures, than to be thought fond or inſo- 


4. Acrols : as, he leaped over the brook, 


Raleigh. | 


4. From one to another, 


6. On the ſurface. 
5. Paſt. This is rather the ſenſe of an adjective. 


Addiſon's Spectator, No 115. 


do this, is to look back upon anger when the fit is oer. 


to wonder how ſuch a favour came to be beſtowed on him. 


Blackmore on Creation, 5. li.. 


8. Throughout; com piety. 


Thomſon. | 


9. With repetition; another time. 


If the place be 


Shakeſþ. 
Dryden. 


OVER 
Over whoſe heads thoſe arrows fly, 
Of ſad diſtruſt add jealouſy. Waller. 
Certain lakes and pits, ſuch as that of Avennes, poiſon. 
birds which fly over them. Bacon's Natural Hao. 
The geeie fly o'er the barn, the bees in armes 
Drive headlong from their waxen cells in warms. Did. 
5. Through. | 
All the world over, thoſe that received not the commands 
of Chriſt and his doctrines of purity and perſeverance, were 
ſignally deſtroyed. Hammond. 
6. Gon- | 
Wile governours have as great a watch over fames, as 
they have of the actions and deſigns. 7 
| Angelic quires 
Sung heav'nly anthems of his victory _ 
Oi'er temptation and the tempter proud. 
7. Before. This is only uſed in over night, 
On their ded. journey to proceed, 
And ver night whatſo thereto did need, 
O'VER. adv. e 
1. Above the top. | 
Give, and it thall be given unto you; good meaſure, preſſed 
down and ſhaken together and running over, fnall men. 
give. 5 | | Luke, v1. 38. 
2. More than a quantity aſſigned, 5 
Even here likewite the laws of nature and reaſon be of 


Milton. 


Hubberd. 


ceſlary, namely, human and poſitive law. Hooker, b. i. 
And wnen they had mete it, he that gathered much had 

nothing over, and he that gathered little had no lack. 

1 „ Exod. xvi. 18. 
The ordinary ſoldiers having all their pay, and a month's 

pay over, were ſent into their countries, | ay ward. 
The eaſtern people determined their digit by the breadth 

of barley corns, tix making a digit, and twenty-tour a 


3. From ide to fide. 

The fan of an Indian king, made of the feathers of a pea- 
cock's tail, compoſed into a round form, bound toget her 
with a circular rim, above a foot over. Grew. 


This golden cluiter the herald delivereth to the Tirſan, 
who delivereth it over to that fon that he had choſen. 


5. From a country beyond the ſea. 
It hath a white berry, but is not brought over with the 
coral. ; — 129 

| They brought new cuſtoms and new vices o rr; 
_ Taught us more arts than honeſt men require. Phillips. 


The firſt came out red all wer, like an hairy garment, 
; 1 Gen. xxv. 25. 


Soliman pauling a little upon the matter, the heat of his 


ES: _ Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
_ Meditate upon the effects of anger; and the belt time to 


Bacon. 
What the garden choiceſt bears e 
To ſit and taſte, till this meridian heat 2 
Be over, and the ſun more cool decline. Milton. 


The act of ſtealing was ſoon ever, and cannot be undone, 


gerent. Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 
He will, as ſoon as his firſt ſurprize is over, juttly begin 


There youths and nymphs in conſort gay, 
Shall hail the riting, cloſe the parting day; 
With me, alas! with me thoſe joys are oer, 
For me the vernal garlands bloom no more, 


Let them argue over all the iy rg of divine goodneſs 
and human weakneſs, yet how trifling mult be their plea! 
| 2» South's Sermons. 


He oer and ver divides him, _ 


Sitting or ſtanding ſtill contin'd to roar, 
In 75 ſame verſe, _ os rules 9'er e c | 
Longing they look, and gaping at the ſight, 
Devour hp * and ver with vaſt adight,” 
Thou, my Hector, art thyſelf alone, 
My 5 brothers, and my lord in one: 
O Kill not all my kindred oer again, | 
Nor tempt the dangers of the duſty plain 5 | 
But in this tow'r, tor our defence, remain. Dryden. 
Whenever children forget, or do an action aukwardly, 
make them do it over and over again, till they are perfect. 


De. 


pole ; tince it would only be the doing that over again which 
ath been done already. | Atterbury. 
The mott learned will never find occaſion to act ver again 
what is fabled of Alexander the Great, that when he had 
conquered the eaſtern world, he wept for want of more 
worlds to conquer. ' Watts. 
10, Extraordinary; in a great degree, 8 
The word ſymbol ſhould not ſeem to be ower 8 
5 5 aker. 
11. OVER and above. Beſides; beyond what was firſt ſup- 
poſed or immediately intended. | | 
Moles took the redemption money of them that were over 
and above. Numb. iii. 49. 
He gathered a great maſs of treaſure, and gained over and 
above the good will and eſteem of all people wherever he 
came. |  L*Efirange. 
12, OVER againſt, Oppoſite; regarding in front. 
In Ticinum is a church with windows only from above. 
It reporteth the voice thirteen times, if you ſtand by the cloſe 
end of the wall, over againſt the door. Bacon, 
I viſit his picture, and place myſelt over againft it whole 
hours together. Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 241. 
Over againſt this church ſtands a large hoſpital, erected 
by a ſhoemaker, Addiſon on Italy. 
13. In compoſition it has a great variety of ſignifications; it is 


| ſpeech, in a ſenſe equivalent to more than enough; too much, 
| Deviliſh Macbeth, 
By many of thele trains hath ſought to win me 
Into his pow'r: and modeſt wiſdom plucks me 
From over-credulcys haſte. 
St. Hierom reporteth, that he ſaw a ſatyr; but the truth 
hereof I will not raſhly impugn, or over-boldly affirm, 
8 Peac ham. 


hunt a ſhadow and chaſe the wind. Decay of Piety. 
If the terment of the breatt he vigorous, an over-fermen- 
tation in the part, produceth a phlegmon. Wiſeman. 


A gangrene doth ariſe in phlegmons, through the unſea- 


Bacon. 


neceſſary ule; yet ſomewhat over and belides them is ne- 


hand's breadth ; a {mail matter over or under. Arbuthuot. | 


Bacon's New Atlantis, | 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 
| ſhould not be diſcontented. 


fury being ſomething over, ſutfered himſelf to be intreated. _ 


and tor it the ſinner is only anſwerable to God or his vice- | 
Atterbury's Sermons. | 


1 


Pope. | 


Have you read oer the letters I ſent you? Shakeſpeare. | 


*Twixt his unkindneſs and his kindneſs. | Shakeſpeare. 
Dryden. | 

| Locke on Education. | 
If this miracle of Chriſt's riſing from the dead, be not 


| ſufticient to convince a reſolved libertine, neither would the 
riting of one now from the dead be ſufficient tor that pur- | 


arbitrarily prefixed to nouns, adjectives, or other parts of | 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, | 


Theſe over-bu/y ſpirits, whoſe labour is their only reward, | 


Poets, like lovers, ſhould be bold 
They ſpoil their bulineſs with an — 


And he who ſervilely crceps after lente, 
Is late, but ne'er will reach an exccllence, 


; Wretched man! oed Dod. 
His cramm'd dehres, with more than nature need 
Bending o'er the cup, the tears the ned. O96, 
Seem'd by the poſture to diſcharge her bead, 
Oer gill d before. Dryden p 
Crude humour or phlegm, are produced by over. 40865 
en. 


As they are likely to o r Heuriſb their own caſi the, 

flattery is hardeſt to be diſcovered : for who 5 war 

that himſelf was guilty of putting tricks upon him); Se 

He has afforded us only the twilight of probabili Culler, 
able to that ſtate of mediocrity he has placed u 1 
wherein to check our owver-confidence and preſun 
might, by every day's experience, be made { 
ſhortſightedneſs. 

This part of grammar bas been much neglected, Locke 
others over-dilrgently cultivated. It is ealy tor men * 
one after another, of caſes and genders. 8 "TE 

It is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this truth and n 
atheiſts, to take ſome men's having that ideaof Got n. 
minds, tor the only proof of a deity; and out of an ——_ 
fondneſs of that darling invention, caſhier all other Rar 
ments, | 8 5 

A grown perſon ſurfeiting with honey, no ſoon 

the name of it, but his fancy immediately 
and qualms to his ftomach: had this hz 
an over-doſe of honey, when a child 


- UMPtion, we 
enuble of cur 


5 


” 


cl u. 


te. 
ooner hes 
carries nckneg 
ppened to him b 


all the fame ef, 
. ? 0 * 1 to 
would have followed, but the cauſe would ha wan; 


: ve been mi. 

taken, and the antipathy counted natural. der 
He over-acted his part; his paſſions, when once ket looks 
were too impetuous to be managed. Arber 
wht Dadbocel ! 


Take care you over-burn not the turf; it is only 4 
burnt ſo as may make it break. | Martin. 85 
Don't over-fatigue the ſpirits, left the mind be ſcited with 
a laſlitude, and thereby nauſeate and grow tired of [mach 
cular ſubject. ; | 277 

The memory of the learner ſhould not be too mich 
crouded with a tumultuous heap of ideas, one idea ettace 
another. An over-greedy graip does not reain the Htg 
„„ OC Ton Waris 
To O'VER-ABOUND, v. 2. [over and abound.) To abound 

more than enough, SE | 5 
r Both imbibe . 
Fitting congenial juice, ſo rich the ſoil, 

do much does fructuous moiſture o'er-abound, Phill;ar 

The learned, never over-abounding in trankitory coin, 

Pape s Litiers, 

To O'VER-ACT. v. a. [over and act.] To act more thay 
enough. | 
ou 6Ver-ad, when you ſhould underdo: 

A little call yourſelf again, and think, Een. Jobyſ, 
Princes courts may oe r-act their reverence, and make 
themſelves laughed at for their fooliſhnels aud exuavagyint 
relative worſhip, _ 1 Stilling peet, 


AN Sz 
A parti. 
* 


» > 


cov r- acting iome things in religion; by an indiſcreet zeal 
about things wherein religion is not concerned. Tullet/cn, 
To O'VER-ARCH. v. a. [over and arch. ] To cover as with 
WS.” JE 
Where high Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, | 


Brown with o'er- archiug ſnades and pendant woods, P 
To O'VER-AaWE. v. a. [over and awe, To keep in aue 


ſuperiour influence, | . 
The king was preſent in perſon to overlook the magittrates, 
and to 6ver-awe theſe ſubjects with the terror of his word, 
5 Spcuſer on lrelaid, 


_ Her graceful innocence, her every air 
Of geſture, or leaſt action, over-aw'd _ . 
His malice, | Milton's Paradije Lift, b. ix. 
I could be content to be your chief tormentor, cer pay- 
ing you mock reverence, and founding in your ears the 
empty title which inſpired you with preſumption, and oget- 
awed my daughter to comply. ©» Addiſitt's Guarian, 
A thouſand tears 8 
Still ower-aave when ſhe appears. Clanwille's Prem, 
To O'VER-BALANCE. vv. a. 1 weigh down; to preponuce 
rate. | | 
Not doubting but by the weight of reaſon I ſhould coun- 
terpoiſe the over-balancings of any factions. King Charies. 
The hundred thoutand pounds per annum, wierem we 
over-balancè them in trade, muſt be paid us in pany. 
: : LIKE 
When theſe important conſiderations are {et before a 12- 
tional being, acknowledging the truth of every article, ould 


them? . 
O'VER-BALANCE. 2.f. [over and balance.) domething mote 
than equivalent, h | - 
Our exported commodities would, by the return, moe 
the treaſure of this kingdom above what it can ever de 
other means, than a mighty over-balace of our exported K 
our imported commodities. 3 Timp ; 
The mind ſhould be kept in a perfect indifference, = 
inclining to either ſide, any further than the er- 
probability gives it the turn of aſſent and beliet. F 1 5 
O'VER-BATTLE. adj. [Of this word I know not the cr 5 
tion; batten is to grow fat, and to batlle, is at Oxto! 
feed on truſt. ] Too fruitful ; exuberant. 1 
In the church of God ſometimes it cometh to hs * 
over-battle grounds; the fertile diſpoſition wha £5 
yet becauſe it exceedeth due proportion, it bringe nde 
dantly, through too much rankneſs, things, els _ cinder 
whereby that which principally it ſhould yield, wo 
prevented in place or defrauded of nouriſhment, 10 late 


= 3; 19 
To O'VER-BEAR. V. a. N and bear. ] T9 reprets3 
ſubdue; to whelm; to bear down. 1 
What more ſavage than man, if he fee masz 
fraud to over- reach, or by power to over Bear f Haber. 
| My 8 1 
All continent impediment would 722-999 vg 
That did oppoſe my will. Saαον Bs 
The ocean o*er-peering of his liſt, = 
Fats not the flats with more impetuous haſte 


Than young Laertes, in a riotous head glateſpeart 
r. wee, ee eee 4 a PR ; 
ur counſel, it pleas'd your highnels „e volk. 
22 over-bear, 4 c Shakefpeare 7 Js 
Gloſter, thou ſhalt well perceive, | 
That nor in birth or for authority, Shake ſpeart: 
The biſhop will be owery-borne by ther , forces, failed 
The Turkith commanders, w all * 0 
the city, thruſting their men into tie breac "(couraged . 
if they would, with very multitude, habe Keolle 
over-borne the Chriſtians. it came of the bat- 
The point of reputation, when news firtt e Zac 
tle loſt, did o ver- bear the reaſon of war. 
Yet fortune, valour, all is o ver- bone; 
N By numbers; as the long leſiſting ba Derb an 
By the impetuous torrent. nce ot 


iole 
A body may as well. be c ver- leu by the wien los, 


ſonable application ot over-cold medicaments. / iſem an. 


Good men often blemiſh the reputation of their piciy, by | 


a bare fingle poſſibility be of weight enouglrto over-baiance 
5 | gers, Sermon xu. 
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14 ſtr ſwallowed up in the gulph of 
now, rapid ſtream, as Ae 
bun nter. 2 . L Et age. 
(10 Crouding on the laſt the firſt impel; 
n e with weight the Cyprians fell. Dryden. 


zmenty it way ed by the over-bearing of pailion, 
ed with lubricous opinions inftead of clearly con- 


Till guer-b01 
Tur jud 
«lit 


71 * 


A) euths, will be erronebus. Glan dille s Scope r. 27. 
8 care that the memory ot the learner be not too much 
; a comuliuous hcap, or over-veariug multitude 
aut one time. Watts. 
- or loathtomeneſs of an object may ov e- bear 
hich reſults from its greatnels, novelty, or 
: Addijfon's Spectator. 
0 we-. v. a. [over and bid.] To offer more than 
y * a 0 : 
eq Fon have er- hid all my pait ſufferings, EEE 

F Dryden s Spaniſh Friar. 


Take 
eouced * 
g; 0c 

The herlo 
the plealure * 


And 41; 11.0 LULUCe too. 


00 v58-BLOW: We . (over and bl;zw.] To be patt its | 


wole ee, 


7; 0VER-BLOW+ P. 4: (oder and blow.) To drive away | 


aug before Ne wink. 
_ th delight, they thus beguile the way, 

Patil the blult ring term 18 over-blown. Fairy Queen. 
All choſe tempeſts being aver-blown, there long utter aroſe 
„ orm which over-run all Spain. | Spenſer. 
This ague fit ot fear is over-blown, 


ls, 


anc 


Some angel that beholds her there, 
Inttruct us to record what ihe was here; 
And when this cloud of ſorrow's He -loaun, 


Turo' the wide world we'll make her graces known. 


| : | Waller. 
= ciz'd with ſecret joy, 3 x 
When ſtorms are over-blowwn. Dryden's Virgil. 


orka-BoaK D. adv. [over and board. Ste BOARD.] Olt 


the thip; out of the ſhip. 


The creat aflembly met again; and now he that was the | 


d - 1 ele 
caute ot the tempeit being tarown over-board, there were 


hopes u Calm mould entuc. Howel. 


A merchant having a veflel richly fraughtat ſea ina ſtorm, 


there is but one certain way to lave it, which is, by throw-. 
ing its rich lading over-board. | 
The trembiing dotard, to the deck he drew, 

And hoilted up and over-board he threw z 

This done, ke ſeiz'd the helm. 

H. optuncd liberty to give them only one ſong before he 
leaped ober-, which he did, and then plunged into the 
leu. 3 | | Eſiratige, 
' Though great ſhips were commonly bad fea-boats, they 


had a lupe O force in a lea engagement; the ſhock of then 


deine tometimes to violent, that it would throw the crew on 
wan : 0 . 7-5 
tie upper deck of teller tnps over-board, Arburhnot. 


FOVER-BULK. V. a. [overand bulk. ] To oppreſs by bulk. 


Ihe feeding pride, 
In rark Achilles, mult or now be cropt, 
Or ſhedding, breed a nurſery of like evils, 
To over: 041% us all. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crefſida. 


D OVER-BURDEN. v. a. [over and burthen.] To load | 


with too great weight. „ 

If me were not cloyed with his company, and that ſhe 
mougut not the curth over-buartbened with him, the would 
cool nis fiery grief. Stdney, C. li. 

JO ves-BU Y. v. a. [over and buy.) To buy io dear. 
He, when want requires, is only wiſe, | 

Whollights not foreign aids, nor over-buys; __ 

But on our native ſtrength, in time of need, relies, 

| | 5 _ 5 Dryden. 


TOVER-CARRY. v. a. [over and carry.) To hurry too 


tar; to be urged to any thing violent or dangerous, 

He was the king's uncle, but yet of no capacity to ſuc- 
cel; by reaſon whereof his natural affection and duty was 
lets eaſy to be wer- carried by ambition. Hayward. 

TOVER-CAST, v. a. part. over-caft. [over and c4ſt.] 
1. To cloud; to darken ; to cover with gloom. 
As they paſt, 


The day with clouds was ſudden ver- caſt. Fairy 9. | 


Hie, Robin, ever-caſt the night; 
The ttarry welkin cover thou anon, 
Wich drooping fogs, as black as Acheron. 
Our days of age are fad and over-caſt, in which we find 
that of all our vain paſſions and affections paſt, the ſorrow 
valy abideth, EKRKaleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 
Tot fumes and humid vapours made, : 
No cloud in fo ſerene a manſion find, 3 £2 
To over- caſt her ever-ſhining mind. _ Waller. 
Thoſe clouds that ower-cajt our morn ſhall fly, 


Diſpell'd to fartheit corners of the (ky. Dryden. 
| The dawn is over-caft, the morning lours, . 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addiſon. | 


% Tocover, This ſenſe is hardly retained but by needle-wo- 
men ho call that which is encircled with a thread, over-caft. 
When malice would work that which is evil, and in work- 
mz avoid the ſuſpicion of an evil intent, the colour where- 
wil it over-cafleth itſelf is always a fair and plauſible pre- 
tence of ſeeking to further that which is good. Hooker. 

heir arms abroad with gray mols over-caft, 


And their green leaves trembling with every blaſt. Spenſ. 
3 19 ate too high in computation. 
The king in his accompt of peace and calms, did much 
ect his tortuncs, which proved full of broken ſcas, 
as, and tempelts, . | Bacon s Henry VII. 
4 VER-CHARGE. vv. a. Lover and charge.] 
' *9 Opprets ; to cloy; to ſurcharge. | 


5 aar we feed in every inſtant, and on meats but at times; 
jet the heavy load of abundance, where with we opprets 


a Wer-charge nature, maketh her to fink unawares in the 


* Raleigh's Eiflory of the World. 
_ man may as well expect to grow kronger by always 
e as wiſer by always reading. Too much over- 


by * . . . — 
"=arges nature, and turns more into diſeaſe than nourith- 
. Toi : Collicr. 
dar to croud too much. | 
3 anguage is Ger- charged with conſonants. Pope. 
+ Io durtben. © pierre 8 | CC 7 
r whiſpers to his pillow _ | | 
e ſecrets of his over-charged ſoul. Shakeſpeare. 


vrate too high. 
ery s Glo'tter, a foe to citizens, 
& To); no re your tree purſes with large fines, Shakeſþ. 
heart is but o'er- charg'd; ſhe will recover. Shakefp. 
105 e fumes of paſſion do as really intoxicate, and con- 


dase compoſe and ſtupify the brain of a man oer 
it, EE, - South's Sermons. 
tie in rould make diſtinct abſtract ideas of all the va- 
3 uman actions, tue number mult be infinite, and 
he na ©ver-Charged to little purpoſe. Lecke. 
ins . action of the Thad and ZEneid in themſelves excecd- 


el ert are ſo beautifully extended by the invention of 
6. 5» that they make up an agreeable tory ſutiicient to 


.. 7 © memory without wer- cbarging it. Addif. Spec. 
with too great a charge. 
Az cannons 9 They were 


85 in decp mines, tor hidden knowledge tolls, 


An ealy talk it is to win our own. Shakeſp. Richard IL. 3. To come over or upon; to invade ſuddenly. Not in ule. 


South's Sermons. | 


8 70 O'VER-CROW. v. 4. {over and crow,] Jo crow as in 
Dryden. DSS: 


| hard, or . . ſtrength. | 


| To O VER-EYE. v. a. [over and ce. 


Spaleſp. 


To O'VER-FLOW. v. 1. | 


i the judęing and ditcerning faculty, as the fumes of 


ver-charg'd with double cracks. Shakeſp. 


Ty O'vER-CLOUD. v. a. [over and cloud. J To cover with | 
clouds. | | 
The ſilver empreſs of the night : 
' O'er-clouded, gliimmers mm a tuinter light. Tickell, 
To O'VER-CLOY. v. 4. {04vir and coy. ] Jo fill beyond ſa- 
tiety. . 
A ſcum of Britons, and baſe lackey peaſants, 
Whom their 0'cr-clo; ed country vomits forth 
Jo deſperate adventures and deſtruction. Shake. 
To O'VERCOME. v. a. pret. Iovercame; part. pail. over- 
come; anciently overcommeny, as in Spenter. {overcomen, 
Dutch. N | 
1. To ſubdue; to conquer; to vanquiſh. 
They overcomen, were depriwved 
Ot their proud beauty, and the one moiety 


Transtormed to fiſh, tor their bold turquedry, Spenſer. 
: Ius wretched woman, overcome 
Ot anguiſh rather than of crime hath been. Spenſer. 


Ot whom a man 1s overcare, of the {ame is he brow. ghtin 

bondage. 2 Pet. u. 19. 
Stk 5 bl a 

Fire by thicker air o'er come, | | 

And downwar torc'd in earth's capacious womb, 


Alters its particiesz is fire no more, Prior. 
2. To overflow; to ſurcharge. | | 
Tir untallow'd glebe . 
Yearly g&ercomes the granaries with ſtores. Phillips. 


vine of Can't ſuch things be, : | 
And overcome us like a ſummer's cloud, 3 

Without our ſpecial wonder? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
To O'VERCOME. v. #. To gain the ſuperiority. 

That thou mightett be juſtified in thy ſayings, and mighteſt 
overcome when thou art judged, Rom. Iii. 4. 
O'VERCOMER. 2. /. [from the verb.] He who overcomes. 
Tſo OVER-COUNT. v. a. [(over and count.) To rate above 

the true value. : N | 

Thou know'lt how muc | 8 „ 
Wie do &'er-count thee. Shakeſp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
To O VER-COVER, WV. a. [over and cover. To cover com- 
le a4 tly. 
f Shut me nightly in a charnel-houſe, 
- O'er-cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 
With reeky thanks, and yellow chapleſs ikulls. Shakeſp. 


triumph, | N 

A bute varlet, that being but of late grown out of the 
dunghill, beyinneth now to ver- cron ſo high mountains, 
and make himſelf the great protector of all out-law s. Spery. 
To O'VERDO. v. g. [owvir and de.] To do more than enough. 
Any thing ſo over-doxe is trom the purpole of playing; 
whole end is to hold the mirrour up to nature. Shakeſpeare. 
Nature, io intent upon finiſhing ber work, much oftener 
over-does than under- docs. You ſhall hear of twenty ani— 
mals with two heads, for onethathath none. _ Grew. 
When the meat is over-doae, lay the fault upon your la- 
_ dy, who hurried you. | Swwit. 
To OVER-DRESS. wv. a. [over and dreſs.) To adorn la- 
vithly.: - 1 5 | e 
In all, let Nature never be forgot; 

But treat the goddels like a modett fair, 8 
Nor 9ver-drejs, nor leave her wholly bare. Pope. 
To O'VER-DRIVE. b. a. (oer and drive.] To drive 100 


The flocks and herds with young, if men ſhould over- 
drive, all will die. | 


1. To ſuperintend. 
2. To obſerte; io rem. 

I am doubttul of your modeſties, 
Leſt over-eyeing of his odd behaviour, ER 
You break into ſome merry paſſion. Shakeſpeare. 
To O'VER-EMPTY. v. a. [over and empty.] To make too 

empty. . 5 | 
4 be women would be loth to come behind the faſhion in 

- new-tangledneſs of the manner, if not in coltlinets of the 

matter, which might over-empty their huſbands purſes. 


| Carew. 
O'VERFAL. ay [over and fall.] Cataract. 
TIoſtatus addeth, that thoſe which dwell near thoſe falls of 
water, are deaf from their infancy, like thoſe that dwell near 
the owerfals of Nilus. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
To O'VER-FLOAT. v. . [over and float.) loiwm; to 
float. © | 
The town is fill'd with ſlaughter, and 9'er-floats, 
With a red deluge, their increaſing moats. 
u. [over and flow.] 
1. To be fuller than the brim can hold. . 
by While our itrong walls ſecure us from the foe, 
E'er yet with blood our ditches over-flow. 
Had I the fame conſciouſneſs that La Noah's flood, as 
that I ſaw the over-flowing of the Thames laſt winter, I 
could not doubt, that I who ſaw the Thames over-flowed, 
and viewed the flood at the general deluge, was the {ame 
ſelf. | 5 7 Locke. 
2. To exuberate. ; ö 
A very ungrateful return to the Author of all we enjoy, 
but ſuch as an 6ver-fozwing plenty too much inclines men 
to make, N Rogers, Sermun li. 
To O VER-FLOW. v. a2. | 
1. To fill beyond the brim. 


rit, wouldſt thou not bear it cheartully if thou wert ſure 
that ſome excellent fortune would relieve and recompenſe 


thee ſo as to over-floww all thy hopes? ; Taylor. 
New milk that all the winter never fails, 
Andall the ſummer over-flows the pails. Dryden. 


2. To deluge; to drown; to over-run ; to over-power. 
The Scythians, at {uch time as the northern nations 0Ver- 


tanivs over-flow'd th* unhappy coaſt. Dryden. 

Do not the Nile and the Niger make yearly inundations in 
our days,as they have formerly done ? and are not the coun- 
tries ſo over-fown, ſtill ſituate between the tropicks ? 

| : Bentley's Sermons. 
Sixteen hundred and odd years after the earth was made, 

it was over-flowed and deltroyed in adcluge of water, that 
overſpread the face of the whole earth, from pole to pole, 


and from caſt to welt. Burnet, 
Thus oft by. mariners are ſhewn, 
Earl Godwin's caſtles owver-flown. Swift, 


O'VER-FLOW. 2. /. {over and flow.] Inundation; more 
than fulneſs; ſuch a quantity as runs over; exuberance, 
Did he break out into tears: 

In great meaſure - | 
wa kind over-floxw of kindneſs. - Shakeſpeare. 
Where there are great over-flows in fens, the drowning 
of then in winter maketh the ſummer following more fruit- 
tul; for that it keepeth the ground warm. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 
It requires pains to find the coherence of abſtruſe writ- 
ings; ſo that it is not to be wondered, that St. Paul's 
epiſtles have, with many, paſſed rather for disjointed pious 
diſcourſes, full of warmth and zeal, and owver-flows of 
light, rather than for calm, 45 coherent realonings all 


To OVER-FLY. wv. a. (oder and fly.] To crofs by fight. 


Cen. xxxill. 13. 


4. To riſe above. | 5 5 . 
It the binds be very ſtrong, and much over-grown the 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Suppole thytelf in a great ſadneſs as ever did load thy ſpi- | 


. nete ee came down to the ſea- coat. Sper}. | 


through. Locke's Eſſay on St. Paul's Epiſlles. 
Atter every over-flozw of the Nile, there was not always a 
menſuration. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


O VF 


oH of gratitude in the general diſpoſition of Ulyfles. 
Broome's — on the Odyſſey. 


O'VER-FLOWING. 2. . | from overflow.) Exuberance; 


cuptuuinels, 
When men are young, they might vent the ower- flowwings 
of their tancy that way, Denham's Dedication 
* ! » $549 13 1 * . Wy * 
When the over-fowinss of ungodlineſs make us afraid; 
the miniſters of religion cannot better ditcharge their duty 
of opponng it. Rogers, Sermon xvii, 


O'VER-FLOWINGLY., adv. [from over-flowing.] Exu- 


ne Inte; in great abundance, A word not elegant, nor in 

ule, 

Nor was it his indigence that forced him to make the world; 
but his goodnels preſied him to impart the goods which he 

Boyle. 


O over-flgwwingly abounds with. 


A lailing kf 
Can ſcarce cer them in a day and night. Dryden. 
O'VER-FORWARDNESS, 7. J [ever and forwardneſs.] 1 oo 
great quicknels ; too great readineſs, 

By an over+/orwardneſs in courts to give countenance to 
trivolous excep.ions, though they make nothing to the true 
merit of the caule, it often happens that ccuſes are not de- 
termined according to their merits. Hale. 
To O VER-FREIGHT. v. a. pret. over-freighted; part. ower- 

traught. Lover and freight.) To load too heavily z to fill 

with too great quantity. | (i | 
X boat owver-freighted with people, in rowing down the 
river, was, by the extreme e 225, lunk. . Carew. 
2 Griet, that dots. not tpeak, | | 
Wiutpersthe g'er-fraught heart, and bids it break. Shak, 
Sorrow has 16 g'er-fraugbt Ns 
This ſinking barque, -I thall not live to ſhew | 
How I abbor my tirit rath crime. Denham. 
To O'VER-GET. v. a. [ow and get.] To reach; to come 
up with, . 1 75 c | 
With !-£ hours hard riding, through ſo wild places, as it 
was rather the cunning of my horſe ſometimes, than of my = 
felt, 1o rightly to hit the way, 1 over-getthem a little before 


night. | | 3 Sidney, b. ii. 
0 O' VER-GLANCE, v. a. [over and glance. To look. 
hattily over, . „ 

1 have, but with a curſory eye, 
O'er-glanc'd the articles. 
O'VER-Go. wv. a. [over and go.] To ſurpaſs; to excel; 


wit fo tar ower-gbing his age, and ſuch dreadful terror pro- 
cced from ſo excellent beauty, 0 ©...” Sidney» 
+, Great Naturehath laid-down at lat, 
That mighty birth wherewith ſo long ſhe went, 
And ov b the times of ages pait, | 
Here to lie in upon our ſoft content. 5 
To OVER-GORGE, v. 4. [over and gorge.] To gorge too 
much. | . 
Art thou grown great, TOC PT 
And, like ambitious Sylla, over-gorg'd? Shaleſpeare. 
O'VER-GREAT. adj. [over and great.] Too great. 
I hough putting the mind unprepared upon an unuſual. 
_ ſtreſs ought to be avoided ; yet this mutt not run it, by ao 


about obvious things. ä 
To O'VER-GROW. v. a. [over and grow.], _ 
1. Lo cover with growWt g. 255 1 
Roof, and floor, and walls, were all of gold, 
But over-grown with duſt and old decay, | 
And hid in darkneſs that none could behold 
The hue thereof. | 
Ihe woods and deſart caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'er-groaon, 
And all their echo's mourn. 


poles, ſome adviſe to ſtrike off their heads with a long 
twitch, | Mortimer, 


To O'VER-GROW. v. . To grow beyond the fit or natural 


ſize. 


Solyman. | 
A huge over-grown ox was grazing in a meadow. 
RW. | L' Eflrange. 
Him for a happy man I own, | 8 
Whole fortune is not over-grown. Sao. 
e OOTY u. ſ. [over and groæuth.] Exuberant 
growth. | „ 5 
The over-growth of ſome complexion, 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reaſon. Shak. 
The fortune in being the firſt in an invention, doth cauſe 
ſometimes a wonderful vopr-grounh in riches. Bacon, 
Suſpected to a ſequent king, who ſeeks 
To ſtop their over-growth, as in- mate gueſts. 
I oo numerous. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 
To O'VER-HALE. v. a. [over and bale.) © 
1. Jo ſpread over. e | 
Es | The welked Phoebus *gan availe 
His weary wain, and now the froſty night 
Her mantle black through heaven gan ower-hale, Spenſ. 
2. To examine over again: as, he over-haled my account. 


impend over, 
Lend che eye a terrible aſpect, 
Let the brow overwhelm it, 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'er-hang and jutty his confounded baſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Hide me, ye foreſts, in your cloſeſt how'rs, © _ 
Where flows the murm'ring brook, inviting dreams, 
Where bord'ring hazle ower-hangs the ſtreams. Gay. 
It you drink tea upon a promontory that ever-hangs the 
ſea, it is preferable toan aſſembly. | 
To O'VER-HANG, wv. u. To jut over. 
The reſt was craggy cliff, that over-hung _ 
Still as it roſe, impoſſible to climb. Mzulton's Par. Loft. 


| To O'VER-HARDEN, V. a. [overand harden.) To make too 


hard. . 
By laying it in the air, it has acquired ſuch a hardneſs, 
that it was brittle like er- hardened ſteel, Boyle. 
OVER-HEAD. adv, [over and bead.) Aloft; in the ze- 


nith ; above; in the cicling. 
Ower-headthe moon 
Sits arbitreſs, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale courſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. i. 
The four ſtars over-head, repreſent the four children. 
| Addiſon. 
To O'VER-HEAR. v. a. [over and bear.) To hear thoie 
who do not mean to be heard. 
I am inviſible, 


And Iwill over-hear their conference. Shakeſpeare. 


having over-heard two gentlemen who were tending to- 
wards that fight, after whom they preſſed. Witton. 
| That ſuch an enemy we have, who ſeeks 
Our ruin, both by thee inform'd I learn, 
And from the parting angel ver- heard. Milton. 


They were ſo loud in their diſcourſe, that a black-berry 
from the next hedge over-heard them. L' Eftrange. 


a> 


uns 0'er-charg'd, breaks, milles, or receils, Deb. 


If this tottens not the expreſſion, it may be alcribed to an 


| The nurſe, 


Though not the words, the murmurs over - Heard. one 
TC | be 


Shakeſpeare's Henry v. | 


Thinking it beyond the degree-of humanity to have a 


Daniel. 


_ over-great thynels of ditficulties, into a lazy fauntering 


Fairy Queen, 5. ii, 


of Milton, 5 | 


_ Onepart of his army, with incredible labour, cut a way 
through the thick and owver-grown woods, and ſo came to 
; Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 


To O'VER-HANG. v. . [over and hang. ] To jut over; to 


P opes 


They had a full ſight of the Infanta at a matk-dancing, 
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The witneſs doer-bearixg the word pillory repeated, Bunk 
away privately, | id,. 
To O VeE-HEAT. v. a. [over and heat. To hegt too much. 
Pieas d with the form and cooiiets of the place, 
And vwver-beated hy the morning chace. Addr} im." 
It-1:31iit be wo HOON GTICTECUITH of the wound, before the 
patients tpirits be over-beated with un or fever. Nima. 
1 . 
I<icii. 
Als his fair Leman flying through a brook, | 
He 6ver-bint nought moved with her piteons look. 


Spenſer. O'VERLONG. of, 


J O'ver-Joy. wv. a. [over and jey.] To trantport; to 


raviths 


; . 232 a : | > | 
ile that puts his confidence in God only, is neither 6VF- T9 OVERLOOK, vV. g. [9ver and Hook, ] 
#0 ed in any-great good things of this hte, nor forrowtui for 1. To view trom ahigher place, 


a litik thing, Ta, Guide to Devotion. 
S 6 . 14 1 ” ' $4.25 6d ' 42 | 
Phe bihep, partly altonithed and parily over-77,c&t with | 

thele lpeechts, was ſtruc into g lad ticnce for a ume. 


| £ Hayward. | alive, and over-looking my paper while I write, Dryden. 
This love-!ick virgin, o ‘to find 2. To view fülly; to peruſe. 
The boy alone z till tellow' um behind. Adlaliſou. Wou'd I had ger-logk d the letter. Shazefpcare. 


O'v-£k-10Y . . Pranſport; ecttaly. | . 

The muh cont rence that my mind hath had, 
Makes me the bolder to ſalute my King 8 | 
With ruder terms; uch as my wit atturds, | 
Ani eri of heart doth nuniticr. SV. Hen, VI. 

To OVER-RIPEN. v. a. [over and rien.) Lo make too 
ripe. . | 1 | 

Why droops my lord, like ower-ripen'd corn, ö 

Hinging the head with Ceres? plenteous load?  Shateſp. 

To OVERLA BOUR. H. a. [over and labour.) To take too 
much pans on any thing to harrats with toll, : 

She without noiſe will over-ice. 

His children and his family; e 
And order alhthings till he come, | 
Sweaty and. over-lavcur'd, home. Dryden. 
To CVERLA DE. v. a. lower and lade.] To or-r-burticn, 
Ius to tmong andyver-lce atoul - 
With love, and then'to have a roo tor fear, 

That thall all that controul, . | 

What is it but to rear | _ CC 
Our pallions and our hopes on high, 

That thence they may delery _ . 
The noblett way how to detpair and die? Suckling, 

OVERLA'RGE, aw}. [over and [arge.] Larger than enough. 
Our aitainments cannot be over-{arge, and yet we ma- 
nuge a narrow tortune very unthrittiiy. Collier. 

OvERLASHINGLY. adv. [over and ab.] With exaggera- 
tion. A mcan word, now obſfvlete. | 
Although 1 be tar from their opinion who write too 9/27 - 
lojSingle, that the Arabian tongue is in ute in two third | 
pus of. the inhabiied world, yet I find that it extenileth | 
where therehg1on of Mahomet 18 profetied, Brerewocd. | 

To OVERLA'Y. wv. a. [over and: lay.] 3333 

1. Lo opprets by too much weight or po-wer. 
. Some commons arc barren, the nature is {uch, | 

And ſome over-/ayeth the commons too much. - Tuſſer. 

Not only that mercy which keepeth from being gver-/aid 

and oppreit, but mercy which ſaveth from being touched 
with grievets imiteries. | 
When any country 18 laid by the multitude which 
live upon it, there is a natural neceſſity compelling it to d1t- 
burthenitteif and lay the load upon others. Ralcich.. 
ae Q praitz the things we hear with much more withig- 
neſs than thoſe we lee; becaule we envy the preſent, and te- 
vercnce the pat; thinking. ourlelves inſtructed by the 0 


and ever-laid.by the other. Ben. Johnson. 


1 
1 
| 


Good laws had been antiquated by the courſe of time, or“ 


_over-laid * the corruption ot manners. Kino Charles. 
Our fins have -ver-l/aid our hopes. 


Phe itrong Emetrius came in Arcite's aid, 


And Palamon with odds was over-/aid. Dryden. 
2. To Imother with too much or too cloſe covering. 
Nor then deitroys it with too fond a ſtay, 
Like mothers, which their intants ever-lay, Milton, 


3. To ſmother ; to cruſh ; to overwhelm, 
Ships burnt in fight, or toic'd on rocky ſhores, 


„ UC VER-HEND. v. a. {over and bend. I's cvertdke; o To OVERLOAD. v. 4. [over and Toad.) To buithen with 


3. To ſupcrintend 5 to over: ſce. 


6Ver-(90k then. . Graunt.. 
4. Lo review; | | | 
The time and care that are required, 
To las, and file, and poliſh well, 
right ports from that necetiary toil. Reſconimon. 


5. Jo pats by indulgentiy. 


6. 'Tonegica; to flight. 


Hooker, b. v. 848. 
O'VERLOOKER. 7. f. [over and lo. 


OveRLOOP. 7. /. The tame with crop. | P | 
rdnance better than we were 


King Charles. 5 


The rew-norn babes by nuries over-lard. Dryden. 


They quickly ſtifled and over-lazd thoſe infant principles 
of picty and virtue ſown by God in their hearts; ſo that 
they brought a voluntary darknels and ſtupidity upon their 


minds. South's Sermons, 

Ihe gods have made your noble mind for me, 
And her inhpid-ſoul tor Ptolemy : : 
A heavy lump of carth without deſire, 


A hcap of aſhies that g&er-{ays your fire. Dryden. 
The ſtars, no longer over-l/aid with weight, | 

Exert their heads from underneath the mals, 1 

And upward thoot. Dryden. | 


Scaton the pafſions of a child with devotion, which tel- 
dom dies; though un may ſeem extinguithed for a while, it 
breaks out as ſoon as misfortunes have brought the man to 
himſelf, The tire may be covered and gwer-laid, but can- 
not bc entircly quenched and tmothered, | 
1 AdJijon's Spectator, Ne. 201. 
In preaching, no men ſucceed better than thote who truſt 
to the fund of their own realon, advanced but not owver-lait 
by commerce with books. . Sade. 
4. To cloud; to over-catt, | 
Phoebus? golden face it did attaint, "6 
| As when a cloud his beams doth over-lay, Fairy Qui en. 
5. Lo cover ſuperficiatly, | | 5 
The over- ling of their chapiters was of ſilver, and) all 
the pillars were filleted with filver. Exid, xxxviii. 17. 
By this prelcript a ſanctuary is fram'd 
Of cedar, ber- laid with gold. 
6. To join by fumething laid over, 
mY Thou us impower'd 
To fortify. thus far, and cver-lay, 


W:th this portentous bridge, the dark abyſs, Mil. 
To OVERLE'AP, . a. [over and leap.) To puts by a. jump, 
: A itep 


On which I muſt fall down, or elt fer-leap, 
For in my way it hes. Shaxzjfpeare's Macbeth, 
In vain did Nature's wite cominand | 
Divide the waters frem the land; 
If daring ſhips and men prophane, 
Th' cternal fences over-Yaf, 
And pals at wu tne hounds deep. 
OvERLEATUER. 2. /. {over and leather.) The part of the 
ſhoe that covers the foot. 
I have ſometimes more feet than ſhiocs; or ſuch ſhoes 2s 
my tocs LDK through the over-loather. © Shokejpeare. 
OVERLIGHT. 2. /. {avoir and dt.] Too ſtrong light. 
An obe liabt maketh the ches dark, inſomuch as perpe- 
tual looking avnintt the fun wound cavie blindnefs Bacon. 
To OVERLI'VE: wv. a. [Ver and 4ve.] To live longer than 
another; to {urvive; to out-live, 
Muti lorus, hoe ſhewed a mind not to over-l:ive Pyro- 
cles, prevailed, Siduey, . ii. 
He concludes in hearty prayers, 
That vour attempts may ever live the hazard 
And tente meeting of their oppulite, Shakeſpeare. 
They over-liwed that envy, and had their pardons atter - 
wards. Ha, ward. 
To OVERLIVE. v. u. To live too long, | 


Hilton's Paradije Loft. 


Dryden. 


„OV 


_ -. Why do I ober-libe ?? 
+. 17 « * 1 
Why am Imeeck'd' with death, and lengtheu'd got 
To ethleis pain? Miltcr's Peradije Lott, b. x. 


' OVER, VER. 2. / [from over-droe.] Survivor z chat W 


lives longeſt. | 

A peace was concluded, to continue for both the kings 
lives, and the over-liver o tem. Bach Henry VII. 
o much. | 

Tis memory of youth is charged and ever-loaded, and 
all they learn is mere jargon, | Fulton. 
[over and long.] Tov long. 

I have tran{yrefled the laws of oratory, in making my pe- 
riods and parenthefes . | 


— 


ie. 


The pile 0er-look'd the town, and drew the fight, 
Survris'd at once with rev rence and delight. Dryden. 
[ f A 3 18 „ 

I will do it with the tame reſpect to him, as if he wee 


He was prelent in perſon to over-look the magiltrates, 
and to over-awe thole tubiects with the terror of Ins ford. 
| 1 N Htilſen. 

In the greater out pariſhes many of the poor pariſinoners 
through neglect do peritn, for want of tome heedful eye to 


This part of geod-nature which conſiſts in the pardoning 
and 9w-r-(53%ng of taults, is to be cxercited only in going 
ourlelves jultice in the ordinary commerce ef life,  Acdelt/on, 

In vain do we hope that God will ul fuch high 
e.ntradicrion of ſinners, and pardon offences commuted | 
againit the plain convictions of cuntcience. Kogers. 

Of the two relations, Chriſt ower-loobed the meaner, and 
entitled and denominated them tolely from the more honow - | 
able. 8 © South's Sermons. 

Jo over-look the entertainment before him, and languith 

for that which lies out of the way, is lickly and lervile. 
2 1 1 . Collier. 

The ſuffrage of our poet Javreat ſhould not be ower- 

looked. | A. daiſon's Spectator, NY. 488. 

KRaligious fear, when produced by juit apprehentions of 
a divine Power, naturally o7er-losts all human greatneſs 
that itands in competition with it, and extinguiſhes every 
other terror. | A. liliſons Guardian, Ne. 117. 

Ihe happieſt of mankind, over-l0o%zg thole ſolid blet- 
ſings which they alrcady have, ſet their hearts upon fome- 
wiat they want. LES Atterbury"s Sermons. 

They swe7-lo0k truth in the judgments: they pats on ad- 
verütyv and proiperity. The temptations that attend- the 
tormer they can catily fee, and dread at adiftance; but they 
ave no apprehentions of the dangeruus coniequences of the 
latter. - - Alterbury's Sermons... 


I'ne original word tigmties an-owver-{ooker, or one who 
tands higher than his tellows and gver-looks them. Watts. 
In extremity we carry our 0 
wont, hecaute our nether cver-loops are railed commonly 
trom the water; to wit, between the lower part of the port 
and the lena | TE Raleigh. 
OvERMA'STED. adj. [over and maſt. }] Having too much 
malt, Io 8 N x 3 
Cloanthus better mann'd, purſu'd him fait, 
But his G e-ι⁵] ed galiy check'd his hatte. 


Dryden. 


To OVERMA'STER. Y. 4. {over and maſter, } To ſubdue; | 


to govern... 
. \ : 8 ; * , 
For your deſire to know what is between us, | 
O'er-maſier it as you-may.  Skaxeſpeare's Hamlet. 
So tleeps a pilot, whote poor bark is prelt ; 
Wuh many a mercilets 0'er-mMaft' 716 Wave. 
Over-mafiered with a {core of drunkards, the only fol- 


violences. Milton on . 

powertul; to conquer; to oppreſs by ſuperior torce, 
OED I have ſcen a twan | 

With bootleſs labour iwim againſt the tide, ; 

Sir William Lucy, with me Ez 5 

Set from our g&er-match'd forces forth for aid. ShHap. 

e Atlitt, Jett 1 who erſt FO 

Thought none my equal, now be over-match'd, 

| ESA Paradiſe Regained. 

How great ſoever our curioſity be, our excets is greater, 

and dots not oniy gver-malch, but tuppiant it. | 


Hie from that-length of time dire omens drew, 
Ot Englith over-match'd, and Dutch too ſtrong, 
Who never tought three days but to puriue,. - Dryden. 
It moves.our wonder, that a forcian gueit f 
Should over-meatch the mott, and match the beſt. Dryden. 

OVERMA'TCH..#. /. [over and match.] One of tuperior 
powers; one not to be overcome. 
Spain is no 9Ver-2atch tor England, by that which lead- 
eth all men; that is, experience and reaſon. Bacon, 

Eve was his .over-match, who ſelf-deceiv'd | 
And rath, betore-hand had no better weigh'd 
The itrength he was to cope with, or his own, Milton. 
In a little time there will ſcarce be a woman of quality in 
Great-Britain, who would not bean gwer-match tor an linih 
prielt. Addifon's Freeboldter, NC. 8. 
OVER-ME'ASURE, 2. . [over and meajure.} Something 
given over the due meaſure, _ , | 
To OVER-MLI'X. v. a. [over and mix.] To mix with too 
much. | | 
Thote things theſe parts o'er-rule, no joys ſhall know, 
Or little pleature over-mixt with woe. Creech. 
OvErMO'ST. adj. {over and moſt. } Higheſt; over the rcft 
in authority, Ain, zvertb. 
OVERMU CH. ad. Lover and much.] Too much; more than 
enough. | | 
It was the cultom oi thoſe former ages, in their owver- 
«much gratitude, to advance the firſt authors of any uſeful 
_ dilcovery among the number of their gods.“ Wilkins. 
An ever-much wie ot lalt, beſides that it occaſions thirit 
and o mju linking, has other i effects. Locke. 
OVERMU CH. adv. In too great a degree. | 
Phe tault which we find in them is, that they over-much 
abridgc the church of her power in thete things. Where- 
upon the; re-charge us, as it in thele things we gave the 
church a liberty which hath'no limits or bounds. Hooker, 

Pernaps 
I alſo erred, in over-much admiring 

What {eem'd in thee ſo perfect, that I thought 
No «evil durſt attempt thee. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 


Duject not then o aver-much thyit lt, 
Wuo bait of torrow thy full load beides. Milton. 


\ YER MU CHNESS. z. 


Craſbaan. 
diery left about them, or elle to comply with all rapines and 


To OVERMA'TCH. v. a. [over and match.] To be to | 


And ipend her ſtrength with owver-matching waves. Shak, 


Decay of Piety. 


B atteibuting over-much to things 
g. . . 8 
Lens caccllent, 25 thou thylelf perceiv'ſt. 
\Y !th relpect to the blellings the world 
men na cenie over much to themielee 


Pl. 
enjoys, po pag 
7. [ from c much.] Exu' Cree, 
HDCPLPONGANe. : NAG; 

Lure are words that do as much raiſe a tile. «. 
Can UCPIELS its iupertation and Vr-muchnc!; 155 Ig Otucry 
miy be above fanh, but not above a mean. 2. . 


— 
es, It 
vil, Lhe , 


OVERNIGHT. #. J. Lover and night, This fears, 


18 ty be Lcd 
Ploperiy, 28 


uon.) Mich 


2, aeg un, mcd. a noun, but by Additon more 
nave betore placed it, as anoun with a prepot 
beiore bed-time. | 
Lt [ had given you this at 9Ver-night, 

She might nave been O'erta'en. 9 

Will contelles, that for halt his life his head 
morning with reading men cver-nig bt. 2 
To OVERNA'ME, v. a. [over and Name.) To name ny, * 
Vics. | | - ao 

Over-nome them; and as thou namett them 1 «11 
ſcribe them, BY Shakejd. Merchant 977 os 
To OVERO'FFICE, V ver and office.) Tol 4 

. D. 4. LOD and oice.) To lord by vis 
of an othce, : I | nde 

Lhis might be the fate of a politician which this 08 

; WA, A 1 Se 118 Cc : er. 

offices. 3 f os Shakeſpeare”; Hamils 
OV EROPFTICIOUS. adj. Cover and icicus.] Yoo butt 6 
importunate, | JFC 

Ibis is an over-effcions truth, and is always at à man's 
heels; to that it ke looks about him, he mutt take notice of 
3 3 | Collier on Human Red 
T0 OVERPA'SS, vV. a. {over and Py: ME 


bab 0 ſpeay; : 
ach; 
bl 


1. Io crots. 
I ttood on a wide river's bank, 

Which I mult needs er-, 

When 04 a ſudden Torritmond appear'd, 

Gave me his hand, and led me lightly ver, Dey 
What have my Scyllas and my Syrtes done, 

| Wen thete they be pH and thole they ſhun ? Dryden 

2. Lo over-look; to pats with ditregard, 

Ihe complaint about plalms and hymns might as wel 

be over-poft without any anſwer, as it is Without 

brought forth. 3 a | 

Remember that Pellean conqueror, 

A youth, how all the beauties of the Eat 

IIc thghtly view'd, and flightly over-pajs'd, 

3. To omit in a reckoning, 5 | 
Arirhmetical progreion demonſtrates how faſt mankind 

would increate, over-paf/ing as mnaculous, though indeed 

natural, that example ot the Itraclites who were nivltiplied 

in two hundred and fitteen years, from leventy to tixty 

thoutand able men. | 2 

4. Jo omit; not to receive. 6 NEL 
It the grace of him which ſaveth oVer-faſ; ſome, to that 

the prayer of the church tor them be not received; this we 

may leave to the hidden judgments of ricgttcoutnets. Pieter, 

OVERPA'ST. part. adj. [trom over-fo/5.} Gone; put. 

_ What cankt thou wear by now ?— 

By ume to come, „„ 

'T har thou haſt wronged in the time. oer-paſt, Shake, 


any caule 
Hooker, b. v. 8 37. 


Milton, 


Ralc gb. 


the price, | 5 | 1 
Take this purſe of gold. 

And let me buy your friendly help thus far, 

Which I will over-pay, and pay again, 

When I have tound it, Le -* Shakeſpeare. 

You have yourtelt, your kindnels 6ver-pard, 

He ceales to oblige who can upbraid. Dryden, 
Wilt thou wit pleature hear thy lover's ſtrains, 
And with one heav'nly tmile &er-pay his pains, Prior. 
To OVERPE'RCH. 2. /. {over and fre) To fiv over. 
| With love's. light wings did I oer-perch thee was, 
For ttony limits cannot hold love out.  -Shatr/pearts 
To OVERPEER, v. a. [over and peer.} To over-lok; 9. 
hover above It is now out ot uſe. 

The ocean owver-peering of his liſt, 
Fats not the flats with more impetuous haſte, 

Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, ; 

 O'cr-bears your otficers. Shakeſpeare's Hamitt, 

Your Argoties with portly ſail, ee 
Do ower-peer the petty traffickers, | 
That curt'iy to them, do them reverence. Shakeſpeare. 
Mountainous error wou'd be too highly heapt, 
For truth to 0'er-peer. Shai peare's Coriolanus, 
Thus yields the cedar to the ax's cage, - 
Whole top branch der- cer d Jove's ſpreading tree, 
And kept low ſhrubs from winter's pow'rtul wind. 
5 I Shakeſpeare. 
They are invincible by reaſon of the over -pceriag moun- 
tains that back the one, and flender fortifications of te 
other to land-ward, s | Sand)s s Journey. 
O VERPLUS. 2. /. [over and plus.) Surplus; what remams 
more than ſufficient. | : 4 
Some other ſinners there are, from which that owverp/us = 

{trength in perſuaſion doth ariſe. Hasle. Preface. 

A great deal too much of it was made, and te + ai con 

reniained ſtill in the mortar; ä 1 Hande. 

It would look like a fable to report, that this gentichan 
gives away all which is the 6vTerplus of a great 105%. 
; 9 
To O'VERPLY. v. a. [over and fplj.) To empioy too af 
bortoutly NR Eben Dated 
What ſupports me, doſt thou aſæ? 12 
The conlcience, friend, have lott them over-PY Proms 
In liberty's defence. wh Matter 58 
Te OveRPOSE. v. a. [over and poiſc. J To rats. 7 WR 
Whether cripples who have loſt tc thighs wy . 1 
their lungs being able to watt up then bodies; hie 3 
others er- poiſed by the hinder legs; we ee, ir. 
periment Brown's Fuigar Hr. Sally 
| The ſcale 111 
O'er-p525d by darknels, lets the night prev W dt 
And day, that lengthen'd in the ſumtner $ height, 


% * * . „ . r Crtick. 

Sbortens ull winter, and is loſt in night. 3 

OverPO'tSE. u. / [from the verb.] Preponeeranmt u 
| OUS, Way 16% $3 


minant over; to opprets by 1perionty. : 
1 n in arms 


ont 
Boyle 
bim only #99 
N do all 


ith inow, ale 


s. and c 

governs the world, who knows all ching 0 
things; and therctore can neither be 1urp te erm. 
pocbered. - * 4 pimjelt out- 
* nd 44d 

Atter the death of Craſſus, Pompe? any” ert hum 1 


— 


. . k x e194 M0 hor 
witted by Czar ; he broke with him, e rc to puls Again 
the ſenate, and cauſed many unſuſt „ Hedlectin u Fu 
him | Druiden Dedicdis on et 


OVERMUCH, 2. J. More than enough. 


55 5 aver th 
Luſpiration is, when ſuch an 6er-P93%" 


To OVERPA'Y., v. 4. [over and pay.] To cd beicud, 


Ftari. 
dex. 
Prur, 
, 


* „ , 
beaſts 
K; % 


lawitt. 


ſpeart. 
iolanus. 


e, 

nd. 
efpcare. 
7 MOUN- 
3 Of the 
Journey. 
remalus 


erplus ot 
Preface. 
OVE YP4US 
range. 
entleman 
UNE. 

Aadijene 
too la- 


2 


3 - 
Peemi. 


300, 

vil float; 
ich are in 
made ex- 
ver) b. W. 


ht 

9 "Vi 
Creech» 

t weighs 

a8 Mill .- 


d. Atte 


* don 
agination, 


deiccudc 


Do. 


e 
de prede - 


WT, bu . 
who have 
ale wort 

Bojie- 
; only ww 
can do all 
no! 07 
Sermon. 
mielt out- 
rad hum 4 


ad nz 
1415 12 mw 


met 
ethon © 
aps wy 


. 


oropoſition is made upon the mind by God himielt, that 

any the truth and | 
Waitss Logick. 

The hittorian makes theſe mountains the ſtandards ct the 
ie of the water; which they could never have been, had 
r not been ttanding, when it did fo rue and over-fowwer 
wo | Weoodward's Natural Hiſtory, 
04 OVERPRE'SS. W. g. [over and prefs.] Lo bear upon with 


ripes 3 convincing and indubitable evidence of 


* 
o 


Givinity Of It, 


e carth. 


irreſitible force; to overwhelm; to cruth. 


Having an excellent horie under him, when he Was over. 
Sid It)» | 


47d by lome, he avoided them. | 
PL \ichacl's arm main promontories flung, 


And over-preſs'd whole legions weak with fin. Roſconm:. 
When a prince enters on a war, he ought maturety to 
e full, his people rich by a 


eonſider whether his cofters i | 
long peace and tree trade, not over-preyed with many bur- 
thentome taxes. 


high Yee. 


Darents over-prize their children, while they behold them 


through the vapours of afteetion, 
OV £283 xk. 1. J. [ever and ran.] Too rank. 
It produces over-rank binds. Mortuner's Huſbandry. 
OVEaRA TE. V. 4. der and rale. ] To rate at too muca, 
While vain ſhows and icenes you ovVer-rate, 
'Tis to be fear d. 
That as a fire the former houſe o'erthrew, 
Machines and tempeſts will deſtroy the new. Dryden. 
To avoid the temptations of poverty, it concerns us not 
to ower-rate the CONVENIencies ot our tation, and in citimat- 
ing the proportion fic for us, to fix it rather too low than too 
high; for our delires will be proportioned to dur wants, 


Witton. 


e or imaginary, andour temptations to our deſires. Rogers. | 


7) OVERRE ACH. v. 4. [over and reach. 

1. To rite above. . 5 
The mountains of Olympus, Atho and Atlas, over-reach 
and furmount all winds and*clouds. aleigb. 
Sixteen hundred years after the earth was made, it was 
overflowe.l in a deluge of water in ſuch excels, that the Hoods 
ver- rtachei the tops of the higheſt mountains. Burnet. 


1. To deceive; to go beyond; to circumvent, A ſagacious 


man is {aid to have a long reach. | 

What more cruel than man, if he ſee himſelf able by 

fraud to over-reach, or by power to over-bear the laws 

whereunto he {houl:t be fabled. Hocker, h. v. § 2. 

L have laid my brain in the ſun and dried it, that it wants 
matter to prevent fo grols over reaching. vo bakeſpeare. 
Shame to be overcome or over-reach'd, - SE 
Wovld utmott vigour raiſe, and ras'd unite, Milton. 
Aman who had been matchlets held : 

In cunning, 907-reach'd where leaſt he thought, 
To lave his credit, and for very ſpightt 5 
Sill will be tempting him who foils Him till, 
There is no pleaſanter encounter than a trial of {kill be- 
twixt ſharpers to oVer-reach one another, L' Fſirange. 
Forbvidding oppreſſion, defrauding and over-reaching one 
another, pertidiouſneſs and treachery. _ Tulotjon. 

Such a principle is ambition, or a deſire of fame, by which 
many vicious men are 6ver-reached, and engaged contrary 
to their natural inclinations in a glorious and lLuudable courte 

of action. ddijon's Spetuior, N& 255. 

john had got an impreſſion that Lewis was io deadly cun- 
ning a man, that he was. afraid to venture huutelt alone, 
wita him; at laſt he took heart of grace; Let him come up, 
quoth he, it is but ſticking to my point, and he can never 
over-reach me. 5 FE Hijtory of Jou Bull. 

J OVERRE'ACH. v. 2. A horſe is ſaid to over-reach, when 
he brings his inder feet too far forwards, and ſtrikes his 
toes againſt his tore ſhoes. T Farrier's Dit. 


celver. NR 
To OveRRE'AD. v. a. [over and read.] To peruſe. _ 
The contents of this is the return. of the duke; you ſhall 
anon over-read it at your pleaſure, Shakejjeare. 
D OVER-RED. v. a. (gout and red.] To ſmcar with red. 
Prick thy face and over-red thy tear, | 5 
Thou lty-liver'd boy. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
7 OVERROAST., w. a. [ 
| Twas burnt and dried away, 
And better *twere, that both of us did fait, + 
vince of ourſelves, ourſelves are cholerick, 
Than tecd it with ſuch owver-roafted tleih. 
OR LE: , a. [over and rule.) 
EN mfuence with predominant power; to be ſuperior in 
Uthority. | 


TS g i 2 ; : : a -o | 
- Which humour perceiving to over-rule me, I itrave againſt 


n. 2 Sidney. 
That which the church by her eccleſiaſtical authority ſhall 

probably think and defire to be true or good, muſt in con- 

tan ot realon over-rule all other inferior arguments what- 
erer. . Hooker, b. v. 88. 


Except our own private, and but probable reſolutions, be 


ine law of publick determinations over-ruled, we take 
K* al poſſihulity of {ocial lite in the world. Hoco ber. 
What it they be ſich as will be over-rulcd with ſore one, 
dem they dare not diſpleſe. Mpbitgiſte. 
Ra much his paſſion and animoſity over-ruled- his con- 
race, - | | | Clarendon, b. viii, 
. A wile man ſhall oer rule his ſtars, and have a greater 
"ne upon his own. content, than all the conttcilations: 
aua planets of the firmament. | _ Taylor. 
Fr para by a paihou which abfol ately cwer- rules him ; 
Fey yeah more recover himſelf, than a bowl rolling 
9 27 hill ſtop itlelt in the midſt of its career. Scuth. 
ET for men to venture their lives upon unequal 
rs, unlets where they are obliged by an over-ruting 
Ip ot conſcience and duty. | Eftrange. 
weed 1412 by the influence of an over-ruling planct, be 
induc, „and yet by the torce of reatou overcome that 
Jo govern with high authorit ſuperi 1 hes oh 
1 0 authority; eee 3 
En ge 1 not ere come for 3 openly ver, 
110 pen Ong matters he is accuttomed ? ; Hayward, 
eee law to over-rulc a plea is to reject it 
vnpetent, 


Thi 8 : . . . 
ks, e acres make a farthing land, nine farthings a Cor- 
act yo » 


| Sawif?, 
Jy OVERPRIZE. v. 4. lower and prize. ] To value at too 


Milton. | 


OVERRE ACHER, u. ſ. [from over-reach.] A cheat; a de- 


over and roaſt.) Jo roaſt too much, | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


& and four Cornith acres 2 Enight's fee. But this 


O VE 


and liberiy, ö 
2. To out-run; 


ſtrongly, or deliver that itceng 


| We may out-run 
By violent fwilinels, that lich we run at, 2 
And lote by ourr-ruaniag. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Ahimaz ran by the way of the plain, and over-7a Culhi. 


is, be driven latter than the water can follow, the water ga— 
thereth upon an heap towards the hinder. end, where the 
motion began; which he {uppoleth, holding coniidenily the 
motion of the earth to be the caute of the ebbing and _tiow- 
ing ot the ocean; becaule the earth over-ranneh the water, 
| | RE Bacon's Natural Iiijiory. 

3. Tooverlpread ;. to cover all over. 
the place. Nab. i. 8. 
This difpofition of the elements and the parts of the 
earth, thews us the footiteps of lome kind of ruin Which 


flood of waters would necetiarily over-riun the whole earth, 

| Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 

4. To mitchiet by great numbers; to pciter, . 

To flatter flooliſh men into a hope of life where there is 

none, is mucn the ſame with betraying people into an opi— 

nion, that they are in a virtuous and happy ſtate, when tucy 
arc Ver-run with paſlion and drowned in their luits. 

By | | L. Eftrange. 


animal, Egypt would be over-run with crocodiles. Addijon. 


| ſpimgs as were convenient for it; nor be over-run with 
them, and afford little or nothing elſe; but a lupply every 
Where {table to the necetlities of each climate and region 
of the globe. | Woodward's Natural Hijtory. 
5. To injure by treading down. | | 
His tears detac'd the ſurface of the well, 
And now the lovely face but halt appears, 


6. Among printers, to be obliged to change the diſpoſition of 
the lines and words in correcting, by reaſon of the inſertions. 
To OVER RUN. v. x. Lo overflow; to be more than full. 
| Though you have left me, | 
Yet ſtill my foul oe, with fondnels towards you. 
Cattle in incloſures ſhall always have freſh paſture, that 
now is all trampled and ever-run. "1. Spenjere 
To OVERSE'E. v. a. [over and fee.] 4 
1. To liperntert; to overlook. 5 


He had charge my diſcipline to frame, 5 
Aud tutors nomntare to overſee, | Fairy Queen, 
Sie wichout noiſe will over/ce | : 
_ His children and his family. 


he 


2. To overlouk; to pals by unheedel; to omit. 
I who reluive to overſee NE 
No lucky opportunity, 
Will go to council to adviſe VVV 
Wich way t'encounter, or ſurpriſe, Hudihras, P. Iii. 
OVERSE'EN, part. | from gver/ee.] Miſtaken; deceived, 
A common received error 1s never utterly overthrown, 
till ſuch times as we go from ſigns unto caules, and ſhew 
ſome maniteſt root or fountain thereof common unto all, 
whereby it may clearly appear how it hath come to paſs that 
ſo many have been overjeen. Hooker, b. i. 8. 
| They rather obſerved what he had done, and ſuffered for 
the King and his country, without farther enquiring what 
he had omitted to do, or been overſeen in doing. Clarendon. 


 OVERSE'ER. 2. /. [from overſee. ] 

1. One who overlooks; a ſuperintendant. Dp 

I here are in the world certain voluntary overſeers of all 
books, whoſe cenſure, in this reſpect, would tall tharp on us. 


Jehiel and Azariah were over/zers under Cononiah. 
| | 2 Chron. xxxi. 13. 
Io entertain a gueſt, with what a care 2 Y 

Wou'd he his houſhold ornaments prepare; 

Harraſs his ſervants, and as CO {tand, 

To keep them working with a threat 'ning wand, 
Clean all my plate, he cries. Dryden. 
2. An officer who has the care of the parochial proviſion for 
the poor, h | | 
he churchwardens and overſeers of the poor might find 
it poſſible to ditcharge their duties, whereas. now in the 

greater out-pariſhes many of the poorer pariſhioners, throu 6 
neglect, do pcrifh tor want of ſome heedful eye to overlov 
them. Craunt's Bills of Mortality. 
To OvERSE'T. v. a. [over and et.] | 

1. To turn the bottom upwards; to throw off the baſis. 
„„ The tempeſts met, 5 | he 

The ſailors maſter'd, and the ſhip oer, ſet. Dryden. 

It is forced through the hiatus's at the bottom of the ſea 
with ſuch vehemence, that it puts the fea into tlie utmoſt hor- 
rible perturbation, even when there is not the leaſt breath 
of wind; over-/ztting ſhips in the harbours, and ſinking 
them. | Weodwward's Natural Hijlory. 

Would the confederacy exert ittelt, as much to annoy the 
enemy, as they do for their defence, we might bear them 
down with the weight of our armies, and over- fot the whole 
power of France. Aaͤu‚adiſon onthe Nar. 
2. To throw out of regularity. | : | 

His action againtt Catiline ruined the conſul, when it 
ſaved the city; for it io ſwelled his foul, that ever after- 
wards it was apt to be over-ſet with vanity, Din deu. 
To OVERSE'T. v. u. To fall off the baſis. 

Part of the weight will be under the axle-tree, which will 
ſo far counterpoite what is above it, that it will very much 
prevent the over-/etting. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
To OVERSHA'DE. wv. a. [over and ſhade.) "io cover wich 

any thing that caules darkneſs. 


"Pei age to a greater or leſſer quantity, according Dark cloudy death oe. bade his beams of lite, | 
i nets or barrenneſs of the wy Carew. And he nor ſces, nor hears us, Shakeſpeare. 
L Toharrais f Dy ak: and run.) ; | No great and mighty ſubje& might ecliple or over-Yhade 
i wan. 'y mcurſions ; to ravage; to rove over in a ho- the imperial power. ; Bacon. 
boſebart a N If a wood of leaves er- hade the tree, 
wle a, ous nations that er- ran the world, poſſeſſed In vain the hind ſhall vex the thieſhing floor, | 
ammions, whereof they are now Io called. Spenſer. | For empty chaff and ſtraw will be thy ſtore. Dryden. 
Like exvic Till the tears the ſhed, | x Should we mix our friendly talk, 
Ne was e oer ran her lovely face, 5 Oer-ſbaded in that fav'rite walk; ; 
he Faireſt creature in the world, Shakeſpeare. Both pleas'd with all we thought we wanted, Prior. 
d; 8 oy Ino count it glorious to ſubdue To OVERSHA'DOW. v. a. [over and H.] 
e ar and wide, 0 0Ver-rum 1. To throw a ſhadow over any thing. 5 
* Citi. ps and in field great battles win, Weeds choak and over-ſhad:xw the corn and bear it down, 
es dy atfavt, Milton's Paradiſe Lot. or ſtarve and deprive it of nourithment, Bacon. 
The "TY The nine ; | Death, 
Ang vi — foes to ſhametul flight compell'd, Let the domps ct thy dull breath 
nns 3 force o'er run the field. Dryden. Ower-ſhadow even the ſhade, 3 
* ther Rains aue could not enter this part of the em- And make darkneſs ſelf afraid. Craſba qu. 
"Ng (der- run mott of the reſt. Addijon. Darkneſs mult owver-/ba:t;xv all his bounds, a 
wealth may be over-run by a powerful neigh · Palpable darkneſs, and blot out three days, Milton. 


bour, which may produce bad conſequences upon your trade 
Sch Nijcell. 


Pyrecles being come to ſixteen, ever-run his age in 
growth, ſtrength, and all things loLowmy it, that not Mite 
udorus could perform any action on horte or foot more 
| th more nimbly, or become 
the delivery more gracctuliy, vr employ all more virtuoully, 

i Stulney, b. li. 


3 2 Sam. XVIil. 23. 
Galileus noteth, that if an open trough, Wherem water 


With an . r-runiitg flood be will make an utter end of 


happened in tuch a way, that at the ſame time a general | O 


Were it not for the inceſſant labours of this indulttrious | 


Such proviſion made, that a country ſhould not want | 


|, Ocer-runu with wrinkles and deform'd with tears. Addiſon. | 


Smith. | 


Dryden. 


Hooker, b. v. § 31. 


Black night or- Hadi thy day, and death thy life. Sbal. 


G 


2. To her; to proteQ to cover with ſuperiour influence. 
N 0 N' Fe Hu 4 1 TUE and mc ht, with lice 
I ten: aiong et de torth, and bul the deep 


Within appoimed Milica s Paradiſe Loft. 


OOH! 
On ber thovid come 
The Holy Ghuit, and the power ef the Higheſt 
Oeri/patits her. Parattie Rt gained, h. i. 
To OVtxSivo . . u. [cverand foot. ] To fly beyond the 
mark, 
Otten it drops, or o by the diſproportions of dif. 
tance or ap icalion, | 0 
To Ov ERSIMOO T. v. 4. | 
1. 10 ſhoot beyond the mark. 
Edu; inordinate a pCUte defeats its own ſatisfaction, by 
6Vr Spotting the mark it ainis at, T illytjor. 
2, | VV: tnerecprocal pronuwn,] Io venture too far; tv al- 
{ert toy much, | 
Leave it to themfelves to contider, whether they have in 
this Point or not 0Vere/ot. thermuivuvesz which God doth 


Kno is QUICKLY, done, cd Wes dur meaning is molt ſin- 


| | a Hooter, b. ii. 8 8. 
In finding fault wich the laws J doubtaue, you thall much 
0. bt yeurjol)y, und mike me tlie more duke your other 
Wtiixcs of tat government. | Sener on Iralumd. 
For any ching that I can loan of tha, you have c en- 
bot yrur'el in reckoning, Wiiigite. 
VERSIGHT. . / [trom over and fight.] -. 
2 dupciintende use. | | | | | 
hey gave the money, being told unto them that had the 
og t of the huute, 2 Kings, xii. 11. 
Fee the flock of God, taking the over-/ight tnereot, not 
by con. braint, but willingly. | 1. Pet. v. 2. 
2. Miltake; error. | | 
Amonylt o many huge volumes, as the infinite pains of 
St. Auguftine have brought forth, what one hath gotten 
greater love, commendation, and honour, chan the book 
wherem he caretully owns his ever-/zghts, and tincerely con- 
deameth chem? Hosker's Preface, 
| lis ſon mark'd this over-/ight, 2 
And then mittook reveile ut wrong tor right. 
To OVERSIZE. v. a: [over and , e.!!! 
1. Jo turpats in bulk. 3 
Tho bred in a mountainous country, e , e thoſe thut 
dwell on low levels. Fans Journey. 
2. [over and 22, a compoſt with which matons cover walls. ] 
10 piaiter over. 8 > e 
He thus ger-/iz'd with coagulate core, 


Cele, 


Pope, 


To OVERSKI'P. v. a. [over and ib. 

1. To pats by laping. 55 85 | | 
Pretune not ye that are ſheep, to make yourſelves guides 

of themthat thoul4 guide you; neither {eek ye to owVer-ferp 


the fd, which they about you have pitched. Hooker, 

4. Io pals over, 3 520 FD 5 
Mark if to get them ſhe oer ip the reſt, 

Muk if he read them twice, or Kiſs the name. Donne. 


3. To cſcape. — — k | 
When that hour o me in the day, 
Wherein 1 tigh not, Juba, for thy ſake; 
The next enſuing hour {ume El uitchance 
Torment me. Soakſpeare's Two Gent. of Verona. 
Who wone füffers, futfers molt i' th' mind; 
Bt then the nad much full rance does =, | 
When grict hath mates and bearing fellowilup. Shakeſp. 
TY OVERSLE'EP. v. g. [ver and fletp.} To fle too long. 
To OVERSLI'P,. v. a. [over and . Jo pals undone, un- 
noticed, or unuſed ; to neglect, 8 
The carlctinels of the jultices in impoſing this rate, or the 
negligence of the conttables in colletting it, or the back- 
wardnels of the inhabitants in paying the ſame, over-frpped 
the tine. | ae be Survey of Cornwall, 
It were injurious to over. /up a noble act in the duke dur- 
ing this employment, which 1 mult celebrate above all his 
expences. | 


Thete I wickied while my bloom was warm, 


-. Dryden's /Eneis. 
OveERSO'LD. part. [from owerſel.] Sold at too high a price. 
, Life with eate I can dilclaim, 
And think it over-/#!d to purchaſe tame. 
OVvER50'ON, adw. [wer and ſo07r.] Too ſoon, : 
1 he lad may prove well enough, if be over ſoon think not 
too well of himſelf, and will bear away that he hearcth of 
his elders, | - Siancy, b. ii. 
OVERSPE'NT. part. [over and ſpend.] Wear ied; harraſſed; 
toretpent. The verb overſpend is not uſed. | 
Theſtylis, wild thyme, and garlick bcats, = 
For harvett-hinds, o'erfpent with toil and heats. Dryden, 
To OVERSPREA'D. v. a. | over and fpread,] To cover over; 
to fill; to ſcatter over, „ | 
Whether they were Spaniards, Ganls, Africans, Goths, 
or {ome other which did overſpread all Chriſteudom, it is 
impothble to affirm. | Spenſer. 


Dryden. 


VV N Cen. Ix. 19. 
Darkneſs Europe's face did ver read, 4 
From lazy cells, where tuperſtition bred, Denham. 
Not a delvge thai only over-run ſome particular region; 
but that ever/pread the face of the whole earth from pole to 
pole, and from ealt to weſt. | Burnet. 


To OVERSTA'ND, DV. a. [over and fand.] To ftand too 


much upon conditions. 
Her's they ſhall be, ſince you refuſe the price; 
What madman would ond his market twice? Dryd, 


To OVERSTA'RE. v. a. [ower and flare.) To ſtare wildly. 


Some warlike ſign mult be uſed; either a ſlovenly buſkin, 
or an gverfiaring trounced head, Aſcham. 


To OVERSTOCK, V. a. [aver and ac. ] To fill too tull; to 


CIC. : . 
It raillery had entered the old Raman coins, we ſhould 
have been G i with medals of this nature. Addiſon. 
Some bitl.op, not owe oc, with relations, or attached to 
favourites, heltows ſomè inconſiderable benetice. Swept. 
Since we are ſo bent upon enlarging our flocks, it may be 


Barnſtaple thould be ever owverflocked, Sæuiit. 


To O VERS TORE. v. 4. {over and ftore.)] To ſtore with too 


much. 

Fithes are more numerous than heaſts or birds, as appears 
by their numerous ſpawn; and if all theſe ſhould come to 
maturity, even the ocean itſelf would have been long fince 
overſiored with fiſh. Hele's Origin of Mankind. 


To OVERSTRAIN. V. u. [over and rain.] lo make too 


violent efforts. 

Cr: Fas loſt himſelf, his equipage, and kis army, by over- 
flraining for the Poxthian gold. Collier. 
Ii with all painters would imprint this leſſon deeply in 
their memory, that with o verſtraining and earneſtneſs of 
finiſhing their picces, they otten did them more harm than 

Gd. Di den' Dujreſnoy. 
To OVERSTRAIN, VV. a. To ſtretch too far. 3 

Confeſſors were apt to everfirarn their privileges, in which 
St. Cyprian made a notable ſtand againſt them. Ache. 


Te OVERSWA'Y. ©. a. [over and evay.) Io over-rule; to 
bear down. 8 


When they are the major part of a general aſſembly, 2 
ä | | Dal 


er 


Collier on Henan R. a/, 


Old prandire Priam ſeeks. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 


| Wotton. 
To OVERS NOW. v. a. [over and row. ] To cover with inow. 


Exe age unſtrung my nerves, or time 0'er-ſaowy'd my head. 


Of the three ſons of Noah was the whole earth overjpread,. 


worth enquiring what we ſhall do with our wool, in caſe 
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their voices being more in number, muſt over ſeviy their 
judgments who are fewer. Hooker. 
Great command o'er /xvays our order. Shakeſpeare. | 
To OVERSWE'LL. W. a. {over and /well.] To rite above. 
Fill, Lucius, 'till the wine e /well the cup; 
I cannot drink too much of Brutus love. Shakeſpeare. 
VV hen his banks the prince ot rivers, Po, DE 
Doth over/cvell, he breaks with hideous tall. Farfax, 
O'VERT. adj. [owvert, Fr.] Open; public; appareiit. 
I“ vouch this, is no proof, 
Without more certain and more 6vert telt, | 
Than thele thin habits and poor likelihoods. _ Shakeſp.. 
Overt and apparent virtues bring forth praite z but there 
be ſecret and hidden virtues that bring torth tortuiic 3 cer- 
tain deliveries of a man's (elf. Bacon. 
My repulle at Hull, was the firſt overt efſay to be made 
how patiently I could bear the lols of my kingdoms. 
| King Charles. 
The deſign of their deſtruction may have been projected 
in the dark; but when all was ripe, their enemies On 
to ſo many overt acts in the face of the nation, that it was 
obvious to the meanelt, Th Swi. 
Whereas human laws can reach no farther than to reſtram 
the overt action, religion extends to the ſecret motions of the 
-. foul. | - Rogers, Sermon xvli. 
O'VERTLY. adv. [from the adjietive.] Openly. | 
To OVERTA'KE, V. . [over and take. } 
1. To catch any thing by purtuit; to come up to 
going before. = | : 
We durſt not continue longer ſo near her confines, leit 


ſomething 


her plagues might ſuddenly overtake us before we did ccale | 


to be partakers with her tins. 788 Hooker. 
| If I had given you this at over-night, 
She might have been o'ertaken ; and yet ſhe writes 
Purſuit would be but vain. | Shakejpeare. 
| | J thall ſee a 
The wmged vengeance overtake ſuch children. SHH. 
The enemy ſaid, I will purtue, I will overtake, I will di- 
vide the ſpoil. - | EFEabil. xv. 9. 
My ſoul, more earneftly releas' d, 8 
Will out-ttrip hers, as bullets flown before 
A later bullet may oe, the powder being more. Donne. 
Io thy wiſhes move a ſpeedy pace, 
Or death will ſoon „ert“ thee in the chace. . Dryden. 
How muſt he tremble for fear vengeance thould over/ate 
him, before he has made his peace with God? Rogers. 
2. To take by ſurprize. | 5 


If a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are ſpiritual | 


reſtore ſuch an one in the ſpirit of mecknels. Gal. vi. 1. 


To OVERTA'SK. wv. a. [over and 2afk.] To burthen with too | 


heavy duties or injunctions. 
That office is performed by the | 
cauſe they were overtaſked. Harvey on Conſimptions. 
To OVERTA'X. v. a. [over and _— To tax too heavily. 
To OVER THRO'W. wv. a. {over and throw; preter. 0ver- 
threxw ; part. overthrown. |] „ 
1. To turn upſide down. | 
Pittacus was a wiſe and valiant man, but his wife over- 


threaw the table when he had invited his friends. Taylor. | _ 
2. To throw down; to ruin; to demoliſh. 8 
When the walls of Thebes he overthrew, . 
His fatal hand my royal tather flew. _ Dryden. 


3. To defeat; to conquer; to vanquiſh. 


Our endeavour is not ſo much to overthrow them with | 


whom we contend, as to yield them juſt and reatonahle 
cauſes. 8 
| To Sujah next, your conquering army drew, 
Him they lurpris'd, and caſily o'erthreww. 
4. To deſtroy; to miſchict ; to bring to nothing. Es 
\  . She found means to have us acculed to the king, as though 
we went about ſome practice to overthrow lum in his own 
_ | 5 Sidney, b. ii. 
| Here's Glo'ſter e 


Oer- charging your tree purſes with large fines, 
That ſecks to averthrozv religion. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


Dryden „ 


Thou walkett in peril of thy overthroxrng. | 


| Eccleſiaſticus, xiii. 13. 
God overthroweth the wicked for their wickedneſs. 
| | Prov. xxi. 12. 
OveERTHRO'W, 2. /. [from the verb.] . 
t. The ſtate of being turned upſide down, 
2. Ruin; deſtruction. | 


Of thole Chriſtian oratories, the overthroww and ruin is | 


deſired, not by Infidels, Pagans, or Turks, but PE a ſpecial 
refined ſect of Chriſtian believers. _ FHooker, b. v. 17. 
They return again into Florida, to the murther and ower- 
throw of their own countrymen. 
| | I terve my mortal toe, | 
| The man who caus'd my country's overthrow. Dryden. 
3. Detcat ; diſcomfiture. 98 | 
From without came to mine eyes the blow, 
Whereto mine inward thoughts did faintly yield; 
Both theſe conſpir'd poor Reaton's everthbrozo z 
Falic in myſelf, thus have J loſt the field. 
5 8 Quiet ſoul, depart ; | 
For I have ſeen our enemies overthrow.  Shakejheare. 
From thete divers Scots teared more harm by victory than 
they found among their enemies by their overtLrow, 
Fo” Hayward. 


Sidney. 


Poor Hannibal is maul'd, 
The theme is giv'n, and ftrait the council's call'd, 
Whether be {hou to Rome directly go, 


To reap the fruit of the dire overtbrow. Dryden. 
4. Degradation. _— ; 
His 6verthrow heap'd happineſs upon him; 
For then, and not till then, he felt huntclt, = 
And found the bleſſedneſs of being little. Shakeſpeare. . 


OVERTUROWER. 7. /. {from evertbroz.] He who vover- 
throws, | | 
OVER I HWART. adj. [over and thavart.}] 
1. Oppolitez being Gee againk, 
We whiſper, ior tear our everthwwart neighbours 
Should hea us, and betray us to the government. Dry d. 
2. Crotiing any tiäng perpendiculariy. 
3. Perverſe; adverſe; contfadictious. —— 

'T'wo or three acts dupoſed them to croſs and oppoſe any 
propohiuon; and that gver/Eavart humour was dicovered to 
rule in the breaits of many. | Clarendon. 

OvVERTHWARTLY. adv. {from evirthavart.}] 77 
1. Acrols; tranlveriely. 


The braven of the thigh ſhall appear, by drawing ſmall | 


hair ſtrokes from the hip to the knee, ſhadowed again over- 
thawartly,  - | Peacham cn Draxwwng, 
2. Purvicacioufly ; perverſe 


] 'F 
OVER THWARTNESS. 4. { [from overthwart.] Pervica- | 


city; perverienct>. 
OvERTOOR.-pret. and part. paſſ. of overtake. 
Jo OVERTO'P. v. a. [over and top.] 
1. To riſe above; to raile the head above. 
Pile your dutt upon the quick and dead, 
Tot old Pelion, or the ikyiſh head 
Of blue Olympus. Sat- Peare's Hamlet. 
In the dance the grace?':! godlef; leads © 
The guire-of nymphs, and overioþs their heads. Den. 
2, To excel; to ſurpats. | 
V ww ever yet 


Marts with difficulty, be- 


Hooker, b. v. 81. 


1. Opening; diſcloture z difcovery. 


| OVERTURNER. 2. / [trom overturn.) Subverter. 


. 


| To OVERVA'LUE. v. a. [over and value.] To rate at too 


Abbot. | 


| OVERWEAK. adj. [over and v e.] Too weak; too feeble. 


To OVERWEE'N. V. zz. [over and Wween.] To think too 


| 


3+ To obſcure; to make of leſs importance by ſuperiour ex- | 


SVE. 


Of difpolition gentle and of wifdom, 


O'ertoppiny woman's power. Shakejpeare's Henry VIII. | 
As tar as the foul eren the body, fo far its pains, or 
rather meurnſul ſentations, exceed thole of the carcale. 
| Harwvey. 


cellence. | | 
Whereas he had been heretofore an arbiter of Europe, he 
ſhould now grow lets, and be oweretopped by lo great a con- 
Junction. -  Bacon's Henry VII. 
| One whom you love, N 
Had champion kill'd, or trophy won, 
Rather than thus be overtopt, 9 
Wou'd you not wiſh his lamels cropt? Sago. 
To OVERTRI'P. v. a. {over and trip. ] To trip over; to 
walk hghtily over. | | 
| In ſuch a night, 
Did Thiſbe fearfully o'ertrip the dew, 
And ſaw the lion's thadow ere himſelf, 88 
And ran diimay'd away. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice, 
O'VERTURE. 2. /. [onverture, French. | e 


I with | 
You had only in your ſilent judgment try'd it, 5 
Without more overture. Shakeſpeare's Winters Tale. 
2. Propoſal ; ſomething ottered to confideration. 2 | 
Mac Murugh moved Henry to invade Ireland, and made 
an overture unto him for obtaining of the {overeign lordſhip 
thereot. | | | Davies on Ireland. 
All theſe fair overtures, made by men well eſteemed for 


The Earl of Pembroke, who abhorred the war, promoted 
all oavertures towards accommodation with great unportu- 
nity. ay ov Te a, 755 Clarendon. | 

If a convenient ſupply offers itſelf to be ſeized by torce 
or gained by fraud, human nature perſuades us to hearken 
to the inviting overture.” | Rogers, Serm. li. 

Suppoſe tive hundred men propoling, debating, and vot- 
ing, according to their own little or much reaton, abun- 

dance of indigeſted and abortive, many pernicious and fool- 
iſh overtures would arile. 

To OVERTU'RN. v. 4. [over and turn.] "FI 

1. To throw down; to topple down; to {ubvert; to ruin. 

He is wiſe in heart and mighty in ſtrength—which re- 
moveth the mountains, and overturneth them in his anger. 

. . S . Fob, ix. 5 

Theſe will ſometimes overturn, and ſometimes [wallow 
up towns, and make a general confuſion in nature. Burnet. | 

This he obviates, by taying we {ee all the ideas in God; 
which is an anſwer to this objection, but ſuch an one as 
overturns his whole hypotheſis, and renders it uſeleſs and as 

unintelligible, as any of thoſe he has laid atide., Locke. 


till we are ſecure that no ſtorm ſhall overturz what we help. 


I have brought before you a robber of the publick trea- 


| ſure, an overturner of law and juſtice, and the deitruction 
of the Sic:han province. Sit. 


| high a price, : | . 
We have juſt cauſe to ſtand in ſome fear, leſt by thus 
overvaluing their ſermons they make the price and eſtima- 
tion of Scripture, otherwiſe notified, to tall. 7 Hooker. 

To OVERVELL. v. a. [over and weil.) To cover. 
The day begins to break, and night is fled; 1 
Whote pitchy mantle o i the carth. Shakeſpeare. 

0 OVERVO'TE. wv. a. [over and vote. ] To conquer by plu- 

rality of votes. 355 . 
The lords and commons might be content to be er- 
voted hy the major part ot both houſes, when they had uſed 
each their own ee | King Charles. 
To OVERWA'TCH. v. z. [vcr and auatch.] To ſubdue with 
long want of reſt. | 0 1 
3 Morpheus is diſpatch' di | 
Which done, the lazy monarch overwatch'd, _ 
Down from his propping elbow drops his head, 
Diflolv'd in tleep, and rinks within his bed. Dryden. 
OVERWA'TCHED. adj. Tired with too much watching. 
While the dog hunted in the river, he had withdrawn him- 
ſelf, to pacity with fleep his over-watched eyes. | Sidney: 


Paternal pertuations, after mankind. began to forget the 
original Giver of lite, became in all overaveat to reliſt the 
hrit inclination of cvil; or after, when it became habitual, 
to conltrain it. 25 Raleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 
To OVERWEA'RY. v. a. [over and aveary.}] To tubdue with 


fatigue. „ „ 
Might not Palinurus fall afleep and drop into the ſea, 
having been over-Wweeried with watching ? Dryden. 
To OVERW EAT HER. v. a. [over and eveather,] To batter 
by violence of weather. 25 | 
How like a yeunker or a prodigal, 
The tkarted bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the {trumpet wind! 
How like the prodigal doth ſhe return, obeys 
With ever-weather'd ribs and ragged fails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the {trumpet wind! Shakeſþ. 
| e ; to think with arrogance, 
cially in the opinion of a man's ſeit. Hanmer. 
Ott have I {cen a hot oeraveening cur, 
Run back and bite, becauſe he was with-held. Shakeſp. 
My matter hath tent for me, to whoſe teeling forrows I 
might be tome allay, or Lg'erwees to think ſo. Shakefp. 
Laſh hence thele overWeening rays of France, 
Thetic tamith'd beggars, weary of their lives. Shakeſp. 
My cye's too quick, my heart G"er2v7245 too much, 
Unleis iny hand and ſtrength could equal them. Shakeſp. 
Take heed ot overwween:ne, and compare 
Thy peacock's feet with thy gay peacock's train; 
Study the bett and higheſt things that are, 
But of thyſelf an humble thought retain, 
"hg ney that 6V/r Ween, | 
And at thy growing virtues fret their ſpleen, 
No anger find in thee. h | 
lle might have learnt 
Lets 9veraweening, ſince he fail'd in Job, 
Whole conſtant perſeverance overcame 
hate'er his cruel malice could invent. Paradiſe Reg. 
No man is ſo bold, raſh, and everxweening of his own 
works, as an ill painter ard a bad poet. Dryden. 
Enthuſiaſin, though founded neither on reaſon nor reve- 
lation, but riüng from the conceits of a warmed or wer- 
 Weentng brain, works more powerfully on the perſuaſions 
an actions of men, than either or both together. Locke. 
Men of tair minds, and not given up to the overaveentg 


Davies. 


Milton. 


Have ſtood to charity, and d:iplay'd th eficcts 


of cops? are frequently guilty of it: and, in many 
cales, one Wi 


honeſt dealing, could not take place. Hayward. | 
We with open breatt | 
Stand ready to receive them, it they like. 1 
Our overture, and turn not back perverſe. Milton. 


Swift. | 


It we will not encourage publick works of beneficence, | 


to build; there is no room left for charity. Alterbury. 
A monument of deathlets fame, „ 
Awoman's hand o'erturns. © Raawve. 
2. To over: power ;- to conquer. e 
Pain exceſſive overturrs all patience. Milton. 


's reach beyond the truth of any thing in thought; eſpe- 


O UN 
the evidence of realon. 
And ſcandal ever gaping wide. 
_ arrogance z with too high an opini 
To OVERWELTGH. v. a. {over and 
rate. | 
very great applauſe, but being laid 


which the habit 
oe raueighed. 


reſpect ot the water. 
To OVERWHE'LM. vv. a. 
Plac'd at the helm, 


Shall overwhelm ? 
Back do I tots theſe treaſons t 


D Death haſtes amain; one hour 0 
2. To overlook gloomily. | 


An apothecary late I noted, 
Culliag of fimples. 


a manner as to overwhelm. 


that which they cal 
gard of the pernicious conſequents 
Make not thyſelf overwiſe.- _ 


1. Laboured too much. 
 Apelles faid of Protogenes, th 


but with few beauties. 
2: Worked all over. 


or cheated. 5 | 
By ſome deviceor 


OVERWO'RN. part. [over and wo 
1. Worn out; ſubdued by toil. 

| Unhappy I had laid me down t 
2. Spoiled by time. 


OVERYEA RED. adj. 


terial ity 
believe. | 


thing; not nothing. 


footing. _ . 
He aſked him if he ſaw ought. 


bare Englith pale, in which the I 


indebted, 15 
Apprehending the occaſion, 


love and duty J long have ozght y 
This blood which men by 

Judges orght to remember, 

law, and not to make or give law. 
She acts juſt as the ot, 

3. To be fit; to be neceſſary. 
It grammar gt to be taught, 
ſpeak the language already. 


ct an egg. 


| O'vipaRovs. adj. [owum and parts, 


eggs; Not viviparous. 


of Providence. 


The ounce, 
The libbard, and the tiger, 45 t. 


| AMAZELACNT hears the arguings, and is atto- | 


With watching overwworn, wi 


This notion of the mundane egg r. 
4 *./* 1 - » T * I * ot as 
-* 6V#form, hath been the ſenſe and languag- Burnt. 


Lat.] Bringing ton 


” 
- 


niſhed at the obſtinacy of a worthy man who rielgs n 
N 4 v5 not to 


Now enters oVerWeening pride, Locle. 


OVERWEENINGLY, aiv. | trom overaveen,) With t 


on; 


Bacon 


A ſea of ſoinc foul mouth or pen, 


o thy head, 

With the hell-hated lye oeravhelm t 1y heart, 
How trifling an apprehenſion is the ſhame of beins 
at by tools, when compared with that everlaiting th 
altoniſhment which ſhall over2vbelm the inner, w 
appear betore the tribunal of Chriſt | | 
Blind they rejoice, though now, even now, they t 
erwkelms them all. 


— 2 Let the brow o ere it . | 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and jutty his contounded baſe, 


OVERWTI'SE. v. a. [over and wiſe.) Wile t 
| © © Ecdleſrafies, vii. 16 
OVERWROVUGHT. part. [over and wrought 155 ; 


at 


The villain is er wrought of all my money: 
They ſay this town is full of cozenage. 


rn} 


O reſt. 


riſh 


To do ought good never will be our taſk ; 
| But ever to do ill our ſole delight. Miltor's Par 
___ Univerſal Lord! be bounteous itil! 

To give us only good; and if the night _ 
Have gather'd /t of evil, or conceal'd, 
Dilperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark. 
OUGUT.' verb imperfect. [ This word the etymol 
the preterite of 6xve, but it has often a pretent ſign 
1. [Preterite of We.] Owed ; was bound to pay; 


that happy motion, and beſides give you ſomet 


OU. 


That followed, Sir, which to myſelf 1 
2. To be obliged by duty, — 


Morals criticks ought to ſhow. 
But never, never reach'd one generous thought. 


it muſt be to one th. 
L 


That fiſhes and birds ſhould be 0% : 
More's Aneta“ 4 ace at buf 
Birds and 9vifarous creatures have gp? glg: B 
conceived in them to tzrve them tor many Fog cht et 


French; chr, Span 


1e mole 


e1ght ot the 

Natura 

Lover and wwhelm,}] 

1. To cruſh underneath ſomething violent a 
What age is this, where honeſt men, 


; Too old. 
t | 


, Or tha 


nty-ſix gu) 
on oats l OE 
teen 6 lan 


Ot Gothie ſtructure was the northern fide, | 
 O'erawrought with ornaments of barharous pride, Pope, 
3. It has in Shakelpcare a tenſe which I know not wel how to 

. reconcile to the original meaning of the word, and therefare 

conclude it miſprinted for overraught ; that is, cverreache 


th cares oppielt, 


Fjack, 


The jealous o'erwworn widow and herſelf, | 
Are mighty goſlips in this monarchy. = Shlaleſeare, 
[ over and year. 
EIT Among them dwe Kg 
A maid, whoſe fruit was ripe, not overyearcd. 8 Wo 
OVERZEA'LOUS. adj. [over and zealous.) Too zeal 

Ik is not of ſuch weighty neceſſity to determine one way 
or the other, as ſome overzealous tor or againſt the immä- 
| of the ſoul, have been forward to make the 


have 


treaton ſought, 1 
ought. | Dad. 


of * GY 


he hath 


Riu 


a rocure many tim 
b 4 11 the balance wi 
of tound experience delivereth, 


Vids 


I will add a continuance to 
ribute of the 
8 etna? o 


that their office is to A e 

Pati. 
: Pipe. 
t ca. 
ict? 


f . "GY ing the lag: 
OVIFO'RM, adj. Lou and forma, Lat.] Having we ne 


t the worid Was 
| antiquitY- 


in hol 
is a plain bg" 
2 7 At heil. 


Swift, 
00 much 


Weigh.] To Preponde. 
Sharp and ſubtile diſcourſes of wit, p | 


Shakeſpeare, 
Pondaance. 
body, in 


I Hificrs, 


Ben. Jobnſen. 
Shake. 


lau ghed 
ame aud 
hen he ſha 
Rogers. 
all; 


Pope, 


Shaleſpeare. 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, 55 
| Ag Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
OVERWHE LMINGLY. adv. | trom overwhelming.) In ſuch 
Men ſhould not tolerate themſelves one minute in aur 
known lin, naar eee betray their ſouls to ruin tor 
light and trivial; which is ſo indeed in 
reſpect of the acqueſt, but overzvhelming!y ponderous in re 
Decay of Piety. 


0 aftectation; 


: | he knew not when to 
give over. A work may be overwwrought, as well as under- 

wrought: too much labour often takes awa 
adding to the poliſhing; ſo that there renai 
a dull correctnels, a piece without any confiderable taults, 
| Dryden's Dufreſu. 


y the ſpirit, by 
ns nothing but 


$ laleſtea res 


world 
| 5 Locle. 
| Oucur. . ſ. [aphir, that is, @ ahit, Saxon. This word 1s 
therefore more properly written aught. See Aud. JAN 


For ought that I can underſtand, there is no part but the 
have not the reale 
© Spenjer en Ireland. 
Mart, viii. 23. 


adiſe L. 


Milte. 
ogiſts make 
Gee 
cation. 
been 


We 
ms that 
k WY art 
My untoil'd name, the auſtereneſs Am g "Ve $7 
Will fo your accuſation overzvergh, FERN | 
That you (hall ſtifle in your own report, 
OVERWEIGHT. 2. /. [over and weight.) Pre 
Sinking into water is but an e Abe. 


1. 


re, 


* 
Tack, 
+ 


Mares 


- 2 
FR 

t way 
mma- 
world 
Locle. 
rord is 
] Any 


but the 
preatck 


reland, 


in. 23· 


7 Lf 


Milin, 
ts makt 
catioi. 


ve been 


zance to 

f +hz 
te Ui vb 
0 1 t ma- * 
"i 


D 5 ks 


interpret 
Bacok. 
Papi. 


Pee. 
| that ca 
Locke: 
the ihape 


-ox1d = 
ntique 

Burn: 
nc feld 
bs 


plain my 
Abel. 
rh at rn 


Oo To 
it!" 9 


* 


WES 
t. 1s to! 


State) 
rains; l. 
fix dra! 
Fae 


\ | Fab) 


Riu 


O Pat.“ . 


OUT 


Riſing, the crumbied earth above them threw RX 
In hillocks. . . Milton's Paradije Loft, b. vii. 
gurkk. 1. Jo [ auff,, Teutonick. A tairy; a gobliu. 
OV! Nan Page aud my little ton, we'll drets 
vue a. J. Lt Om 4. E IH. 
k.uries; black, grey; green, and white, 
Ye meon- Hue regie! and lhaces ot night, 
You cupher heits of Hu derunys 
(tend your Oi. 
out. ores, Pal (une, Saxon.) | 
; Pertaining o us; belonging to us. 
; You ſhail 
Lead bur firſt battle, brave Macautt, and we 
Shall take upon us what clic [EMAINS. 
Our wit is sen almighty God to know, 
Our will is given to love him being Knoten; 
But God could not be Known to us below, 
But by his works which through the ſenſe ure (ſhown. 
So in oe litile world this tout ut ours 
Being only one, and to one body ty'd, 
Dol ue on divers objects dwers powers, 5 
And to are her ctiects diverſify 4. Davies. 
2. When the lubitantive goes betore, it is written o,. 
' Edmund, whole virtue in this intancce, 
& much commands itteit, you thatil be o,. & vakeſpeare. 
Thou that hatt taihion'd twice this toul of ours, 


; Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. 


& that the is by double title thine. Davies. 

| Be ours, whoe'er thou art, . 

Forget the Greeks. ; Denham, 
Taxallan, ſhook by Montezuma's powers, 

Has, to retitt his forces, call'd in ours. Dryden. 


Reading: furniſhes the mind only with materials of Know- 
ledge, it 1 thinking mares what we read ours: it is not 
enough: 4 F * 
ulis we chew them over again, they will not give Us 
length. Rig | Locke. 

Their organs are better diſpoſed than ours, for receiving 
gruetub imprethons from, lenſible objects. _ Acters; 

O5RSELVES. reciprocal prozoun. [the plural of myleit.}] 
1. Wez not others. . 3 i 8 
We ourſelves might diſtinctly number in words a creat 


deal farther than we uſually do, would we tind out but eme 


ft denommations to ſignify them by. Locle. 
1. Us; not others, in the oblique cates. . 
date in ourjelves, while on 64r/clues we ſtand, 
The ſea is ours, and that defends the land, 


OURSELF is uled in the regal tile. 
„ Tomake lociery 
The fieeter welcome, we will Keep 1 7 | 8 
Till tupper-time alone. . Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Ve ourjeif will follow | | 
In the main battle, Shakejpeare. 
Not to much as a treaty can be obtained, unless we would 
denude 0w7/el} of all force to detend us. Clarendon. 
ousk. n./. Tanners bark. 1 
Oy SEL. L. /. Lorle, Saxon. ] A blackbird. 
The merry lark her matuns ings aloft, 
The thruſh replies, the mavis detcant plays, 
Tue 92%“ thrills, the ruddock warbles tot; 
do goodly all agree, with tweet conſent, | TS 
To this day's merriment. _ Spenſer. 
The ouſel cock fo black of hue, © xs 
With orange tawney bill, 8 Shakejpeare. 
Taruſhes and cel, or blackbirds, were common 0d 
for three-pence a- piece. 
J OusT. v. 4. [½%er, oter, French.] Jo vacate; to take 
away, | | 


Multiplication of actions upon the caſe were rare former- 


ly, and thereby wager of law ce, which diſcouraged many 
ts. | 32323 ⁰ fo TY Hale. 
Our. adv. [ux, Saxon; wyt, Dutch.] | 
1. Not umhin. | IG 
The gown with ſtiff embroid'ry ſhining, 
Looks charming with a {lighter lining; 
The out, it Indian figures ſtain, 
The whde mult be rich and plain. 
. Itis generally oppoſed to in. | | | 
That blind ralcally boy, that abuſes every one's eyes be- 
Gule his own ate ot, let him be judge how deep J am in 
love. h 17 Shakeſpeare. 
. lu a ſtate of diſcloſure. 5 
Fruits and grains are half a year in concocting; whereas 


Prior. 


kues are 627 and perfect in a month. Bacon. 
4. Not in conhnement or concealment. | 
Nature her cuttom holds, ELD 
Let ſhame lay what it will; when theſe are gone, 
Phe woman will be out. „ Shakeſpeare. 


&. From the place or houle. | | 
«with the dog, tays one: What cur is that? ſays an- 
other: Winp him out, tays the third, Shakejþearc. 
6, From the inner part. Ee . 
Tus is the place where the prieſts ſhall boil the treſpaſs- 
Gering; that they bear it not out into the utter court, to 
Wenythe people, |  ,*EzeR. xlvi. 20. 
7. Not at home. 
»In a ttate of extin gion. | | 
1 : was great ign rance, Gloſter's eves being cut, 
let ham live; where he arrives he moves 
All hearts. io Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Thus candle burns not clear; is I aiult inuttit, 
hen ct it goes, | 
is my ceremony give thee cure! 
and ie thou the fiery fever will go out 
Wich titles blown from adulation? 
Wa 8 candle Soth not out by night, 
22.2 Kate of being exhautted. 
. 1155 the butt is cat we will drink water, not a drop be- 
T Shakejpear e's Tempeſt. 


Prov. xxxI. 18. 


3 up and buard them.“ 4 
a ccöls arc propcreſt for dreſſing mesa; and when they 
wow: 4. LOU happen to-miſcarry in any diih, lay the fault 

1 N f ant ot coals, 

Jet m an affair. 
Ta. we U eand hear poor rogves 
| wil et cout news, and we'll talk with them too. 
eee and who wins; who's in, who 8 cut. Shakeſp. 
Eat nase will tick by thee: he will not gu-, he is true 
6 Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
Bar T do as T ſhould be; 


. Q : — 8 . N 
WE. Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 
vv viiy CT us, a 
K Hear me cut; 


Ten, d no fruit ot conqueſt, but theſe bleſſings. Dyd. 
0; as ne _ your happincts in doubt, 
8 belt, and you have dream dn cut. 
bg, 1. 10ng, nor have I heard it t, 3 
Lou * 5 Are 3 ail, Addiſl 4 J Cato. 
„ *KBour reſtraint. | 

bh 9 ih, he laughs no doubt : ns 
1. Nin J. ultrrence is, L dare laugh out, Pepe. 
u , hands of the owner, | 
by, has Wing of taxes upon commodities does affect the 
th 9 at FAaCk rent, it is plain it does equally affect 
Th, e land in Engiand too. Locte. 
Spun f Woe cat upon lcates of four years, after the 
Alen term the tenants were obliged to renew. 
5 5 Arbuthuot on Coins. 


Dryden. 


urctulis, ches, and fairies, green and white. Shak, | 


h to cram ourielves with a great load of collections, | Pe OLE . . : 
Our. inter. An expreſſion of abhorrence or expulton. 


: ny on 
Acterbury. | 


Dryden. 


Ainfworth, 


Hakexwell n Providence. 


Shakejpeare's Henry VIII. 


Shakeſp. Henry V. 


Swift. | 


989 T 


14. In an crrour, | 


which is no other than a note of miamy, J. Lira. 
As he that hath been orien told lus fault, 8 
And ſtill petlilis, is as impeitinent, 
As a mulician that wilt always play, 
And yet is always gut at the fame note, Rojrommon, 


According to Hobbes's companiton of reaſoning with cait- 
ing up accounts, Wiavever nds amitake in the lum total, 
muit allow hint out, though attcr repeated trials he u 
not tee in Which articic ne has milteckoned. Sab /t. 
15. At a lols; in a puzzle, ä e 
Like a dull actor now: 
I have forgot my part, and I am out, | 
Even to u uli dugrace. Shakejpeare's Coriclanus. 
This youth was luch a mercurial, as ine ike haih com 
been known; und could make his own part, it at any time 
he chanced to be out. Bacun's Henry VII. 
16. With torn Cultits, | 
Evidences ſwore 
Who hither commyg ound, ar heels and knees, 
For tius ha tiles. 
17. Away; ata wis, | | 
I never was oa at a mad frolick, thoughthis is the maddeſt 
I ever undertook. Huth. 
Let all perlons avoid niceneſs in their cloaching or diet, 


» 


Dryden . 


morning devotion, and lep out the Care for tir hulls, 
| 1 aylor. 
18. It is uſed emphatically before alas, 
Out, alas! no tea, I find, 
Is troubled like a lover's mind. 
19. It is added empaancally to verbs of diſcovery. 
It ye will not do to, be lute your un will tink you out, 
| Numb. xxXII. 23. 


Out upon this hait-tac'd retowihip! Spake/peare. 
Out on thee, rude man! tavu doit ithame thy mow, 
| Shakej{eare. 
Oat, varlet, from my fight! Shakeſpeare's ning Lear. 
Out, you mad-headed ape ! a weazel nath nut ud a deat 
of 1pleen. Shaxeſpeare's fenry IV. 
Out of my door, you witch! yuu ua! 
Out, aut, vat! Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Minor. 
Out, out, hyena! tele are ity wonted wits, 
To break all taitn. Milton's Agonijies. 
Out upon it, 4 have lov'd 5 
I'. waole days together; 
And ain hc to love tmc mores 
lt it prove tam weather, 


Suckling. 


TS to nudity tnc icide f 


1. From; noling produce. 
So man Neroes.und Caligulas, „ 
- Out & theie crooked ſhores mult duly raiſe. Spenſer. 
Þtroie bars colning many hundred years after, cculd not 
know whit was donc iin tormer ages, nor delwer cer tainty 


learned heads. Spenjer on Jrelant, | 
Alders and athes have been ſcen to grow ut of itecples; 
but iucy manitettly grow out gf Cleits.. piicon, 
He is foiter. taan Oeid; be touches the paſhons more de- 
licately, and pu torms. all this vat of his own tund, without 
diving into the ſctences tor a wpply. | Dryden. 
2. Not in; noting exclution or dunmithon, CG 
| Ihc tacred nymph ng ets) 
Was out of Dian's ravour, as it then befel. Fairy Queen. 
| 85 Guntincis Fg 
Will ſpeak, though tongues were ow? of ule. 
The cavern's mouth alone was hard to find, 
Becaule the path ditus'd was out mind. 
Ny retreat the belt companions grace, 
Chicts out of war, and ſtateſmen out of place, 
Does lie fancy we can fit, Y 
To hear his out of taſhion wit? | 
But he takes up with younger folks, TNT 
Who, tor his wine, will bear his jokes. Sao. 
They are out of their clement, and logick is none oi their 
taleat. e 
3. No longer in. ; 
_Exyzoy the preſent ſmiling hour; 
And put it out of tortune's pow'r. 
4. Not in; voting unfitneſs. 7 RE ; 
He is witty ot of ſealon; leaving the imitation of nature, 
and the cooler dictates ot his judgment. | Dy den. 
Thou'lt ſay my pallon's out of lcaſon, 
That Cato's great example and misfortunes „ 
Should both contpre to drive it from my thoughts, Addy. 
5. Not within; relating to a houte. „ 
Court holy water im a dry houle, is better than the rain 
waters out of door. Shakeſpeare's Ring Lear. 
6. From; noting extraction. 2 5 5 
Juices of fruits are watery and oily: among the watery are 
all the. truits % of which drink is expretied z as the grape, 
the apple, the pcar, and cherry. Vacon. 


Shaleſp. 
Dryden. 
Pope. 


7. From; noting copy. 


Sr. Paul quotes one of their poets for this ſaying, notwith- 
{tanding T.G.'s cenſure of them out of Horace, $12{:ag fteet. 
8. From; noting. reicuc. Fs 
| Chrittiunity recovered the law of nature cf of all thoſe 

errors with which it was overgrown in the times of pa- 
ganuim. ä A.liliſun ] Free holder. 
9. Not in; noting exorbitance or irregularity. . 
Why publith it at this juncture z and 10, out of all me- 
thod, apart and betore the wor. Sew. 
Utag old thread-bare phraſes, will often make you go 
out of your way to find and apply them.. 
10. From one thing to ſomething different. ; 
He that looks on the eternal things that are not ſeen, will, 
through thule opticks, exactly diſcern the vanity ot all that 
is vinble; will be neither frighted nor fiattered % of his 
duty. a Decay of Pity. 
Words are able to perſuade men cut cf what they nnd and 
feel, and to reverſe the very impreſſions of ſenſe. South, 
11. To a ditterent ſtate from; im a different tate, noting dil- 
order. 
That noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, 
Like fweet bells jangl'd cut of tune and harſh 
That unmatch'd form and teature of blown youth, 
Blaſted with extaty.” Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
When the mouth is oz of taſte, it maxeth things taite 
ſometimes falt, chiefly bitter, and tometimes loathiome, but 
never lwcet. ae SA . Bacon. 

By the lame fatal blow, the carth fell ct of that regular 
form wherein it was produced at firit, into all thete wiegula- 
rities in its preſent form. : ' Burnet on the Earth, 

They all at once employ their throng 1g darts; 

But ont of order thrown, in air they join, 

And multitude makes fruttrate the deligu. 

12. Not according to. | 

That there be an equality, ſo that no man acts or ſpeaks 

out of character. Pope's View of Epic Poetry, 
13. To a different ſtate from; noting ſeparation, 

W holoever dotluncalure by number, muſt needs be greatly 
out of love with a thing that hath to many taults ; whofocver 
by weight cannot chute buteſteem very 75 of that where- 
in the wit of to ſcrupulous adverſaries hath not bitherto ob- 


Dryden. 


becauſe they drets and comb ct alt their opportuutties oi | 


SUCRUNG « | 


Dryden. 


Swift, | 


You arc mightily out to take this for a token of efteem, } be ut nt. 


9 
Erved n 


web F * . ; — | 75 i 
ny defect, which themlelves can ſeriouſly think to 
ron ; Heater, 5. v. $27, 
ai Uieuie were employed to laugh men dt of vice and 
FOLLY, it unght veot tone ue; but is made ule of to laugh 

| Om out of utus aud good tente, by attacking every thug 

he ug Sou ICIiOUS. Ada!) HS Spectator. 
14. Beyond. 
Among thote things which have been received with great 


Our of. prep. [Of tems to be the prepolition, and vr only | | 


of any img, but wii they teigned cat of ihew own un- 


Baker on Learning.}| 


rcalon, OUgHt tnat to be reckoned which tae ancient prac- 
uc ON hCCLUVEN hath Cuntinuid ont of mind. Hooker, b. v. 
4 What, vi n gone? no jound, no word ? 
Mitts White are you! Shakeſpeare 
I have been an-untewtal bawd, time out of mid oth 
bew had we ieait tulpicion of thar intentions, till the 
were botu vat of wtuice to have their converſion attempted. 
955 | . Clarendon, b. vin. 
With a longer peace, the power of France with to great 
revenues, 010 zuchappheatton, u not encreate every Year 
itt of proportion to What ours will do, Te; the. 
Li ui ony be prioncr at the toidiers quarters; and 
when Jom 0u7-07 rexch, he tall be relcaled, Drydin. 
We te people lulicd atleep with tolid and elaborate f- 
cout ot pety, who would be traniportied gut of theme 
telves by the bellowings of er.thulratn. Addition. 
Nullun's tory. was tranſacted un regions that lie ca: of 
the reacu or the jun and the ſphere of the day. Aalijon. 
Women weep and trewvie at the fight of a moving 
Picache, tlougu h is placed quite vat of er hearing. 


WS. : Aden. 
15. Deviating from: noting irregulazity. f 
_ Heaven defend bat fel 1 jhould {and ſo, 
So long as vr git, and tive rule, | 
You ftand agauiit anoumed majetty ! Shakeſpeare, 


Ihe Supreme Being ks ade the beſt arguments tor lis 
ow1l exilteiice, in the tormutiion of the heavens-and the carth, 
and winch a mau of ente cannot forbear attending to, Who 
ls cat of the nutte of humnun atturs, AdHtijin. 

16, Pale, without; nottiy omething worn out or exhauſted, 
| | Fam 67 o breath ; | 
 —How art thou cw o bicath, when thou hait breath, 
Tv lay io me that tou art cat / breath? Shatejpeare. 


Coone. Anvlles, 
He found himlelt left far behind, 
Bott, out of heart, and out of wind. Huibras. 
I pubtiiaed 1ome. tables, which are out of print. Aarbath, 
17. By nicans of, | 
Cult of that will J cauſe thoſe of Cyprus to mutiny, 
| | © Shakeſpeare. 
18. In conſequence of: noting the motive or reaſon. 
dhe 18pertuaded Iwill mary her, ot ef ber own love and 
tladcry, not xt of my promite.. Shakcoſpeare's Othello. 

Ine pope, out of the care of an univertat tather, had in 
the Conclave aivers confultations about an holy war againtt 
the Lurk .. N Bacon's Henry VII. 

Not out of cunning, but a train | 5 
Ot atoms zuithag in his brain, WE 
As learia pulotophers give out, Hudibras)} p. il. 
Cromwell accuſed we Elot Mancheſter of having be- 

_ trayed the parliament ot of cownrutce, Clarendon. 
hole that have recourte 10a new creation of waters, are 
ſuch as do 1t out of lazinels and ignorance, or ſuch as do it 
out of neceſſity. Burnet's Theory of the Earil, 

—— Vittinguili- betwixt thoſe that take ſtate upon them purely 
out pride and humour, and thote chat do the fame in 

compliance with tae neceflity of their affairs. L* Eftrange. 

Make them conformable to laws, not only tor wrath, 
and out of car of the magiſtrate's power, which is but a 


is a him and latting principle. - Tillotſon. 
What they de not grant out of the generoſity of their na- 
ture, they may grant our of mere impatience. - Smalridge. 


war; in which we engaged, not out of ambition, but for the 
deicnce of all that was dear to us. Atterbury, 
19. Out of band; immediately; as that is eaſily uſed which is 
ready in the hand, | | Wh 
He bade to open wide his brazen gate, 55 
Which long time had been ſhut, and out of hand, _ 
Proclaimed joy and peace through all his ſtate, Fairy Q. 
No more ado, | EY 
But gather we our forces out of hand, - 
And let upon our boaſting enemy. 
ToOur, v. a. To expel; to deprive. 
The members of both houſt 
delerters, and ou7ed ot their places in parliament. K. Charles. 
So many of their orders, as were outed trom their tat pot- 
ſeſſions, would endeavour a re-entrance againit thoſe whom 
they account hereticks, Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


or more than another. 
Out-tawn as much, and out-comply, 
And ſeem as 1crupuloully jutt, VV ; 
To bait the hooks for greater truſt, Hudibras, p. il. 
To OUTA'CT. wv. &. [out and a&.] To do beyond. . 
. He has made me heir to treaſures, | 
Would make mc out-adt a real widows whining. Otwapy. 
To OUTBA'LANCE, v. a. [aut and balance.] To over- 
weigh; to preponderate. 8 oy 
Let dull Ajax bear away my right, 
When all his days «utbalance this one night. Dryden. 
To OUTBA'R. wv. a. [cut and bar.] To ſhut out by fortifi- 
cation. | 


— 


I heſe to outbar with painful pionings, . 
From jca to fea he heap'a a mighty mound. Fairy Queen. 
ToOUTB1ID. v. a. [out and bid.) To over-power by bid- 
ding a higher price. | | | 
If in thy heart 
New love created be by other men, | 
Which have their ſtecks entire, and can in tears, 


In tighs, in oaths, in letters, ti me, \ 

] his new lovemay beget new tears. Donne. 
For Indian ſpices, for Peruvian gold, 

Prevent che greedy, and owtbid the bold. Pope, 


OUTBIDDER. 2. . {out and hid.] One that out-bids. 


| OUTBLO'WED. adj. [ot and blow.) Inflated ; ſwollen with 


wind, 
At their roots grew floating palaces, | 
Whole out-blozw'd bellies cut the yielding ſeas. Dryden. 
OU'TBORN. adj. [out and born. ] Foreign; not native. 
OU'TBOUND. adj. |out and bound.) Deſtinated to a diſtant 
voyage. 
LY riumphant flames upon the water float, | 
And out-h94u1:d ſhips at home their voyage end. Dryden. 
To Our BRAVE. v. 4. [out and —— Jo bear don and 
ditgrace by more daring, inſolent, or ſplendid appearance. 
We ſee the danger, and by fits take up ſome faint reſo- 
lution to cutbrawe and break through it. Efſtrange. 
I would out- ſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look 
Outbrawve the heart molt daring on the earth, 
Jo win thee, lady. Sealeſpeare. 
Here Sodom's tow'rs raiſe their proud top son high, 
The tow'rs, as well as men, out- brave the iky. Covley. 
To OUT RAZER. v. a. [out and braxen.] Io bear down 
with impudence. 


OUT'BREAK. 1. . [out and break.) That which breaks forth; 


| 


eruption. | 
$D Breathe 


Out of hope to do any good, he directed his courte to 


ö 
He * 


weak principle of obedience; but cut of conſcience, which 


Our tuccelfes. have been the conlequences of a necetlary _ 


es who withdrew, were counted 


OUT, in compolition, generally ſignifies ſomething beyond - 
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To OUTBREA'TiE. v. 4. [out and breath,] 
1. To weary by having better breath. 


2. To expire. 


OuTCA'ST. part. [out and caſt, It u be oblerved, that both 


ciple on the laft, and the noun on the hrit.] | 
1. Phrown 


Breathe his faults ſo quaintly, 
That they may ſeem the taints of liberty, 


The flath and cutbrear of a fiery mind. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Mine eyes law him 

Rendering faint quittance, wearied and outbreath'd, 

To Henry Monmouth, Shakeſpeare, 
That ſign of laſt owtbreathed life did feem. = Spenſer. 
the participle and the noun are indifcerently accented on ei- 
ther {yIlable. It ſeems moſt analogous to accent the parti- 

hrown into the air as refuſe, as unworthy of notice. 
Abandon foon, I read, the carve ſpoil 3 
Of that ſame outcaft carcils., Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. 8. 
2, Baniſhed cx pelled. uh | 
Behold, inftead 
Of us outcaſt exil'd, his new delighit, 


Mankind created, Milton's Paradiſe Loft b. iv. 
OuTCa'sT. . /. Exile; one rejected; one expelled. 


Let's be no Stocks, nor no Rocks, 
Or ſo devote to Ariitotie, 
As Ovid, be an outcaſt quite abjur'd, 
O bluud-belpotted Neapolitan, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Outcaft of Naples, England's bloody ſcourge! SHH. 
For me, outcaſt of lluman race, 
Love's anger only waits, and dire ditgrace. Prior. 

He dies lad outcaft of each church and ſtate! Pope. 


To OUTCRAFT. v. a. [out and craft.) To excelin cun- 
1 Italy hath ot, ee d him, 333 
And he's at ſome hard point. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
O'uTCRY. z. ſ. [eu and ciy. |: 
1. Cry of vehemenceg cry ot dittréeſs; clamour. 
Thete cee tne mugiſtrates there thun, ſince they are 
readily hearkened unto here. | Spenjer ou Ireland. 
So {irange thy outcry, and thy words to ſtrunge 
Thou inierpotett, tnat my tfudven hand © 4 
Prevented, ipares, . Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 
5 | I make my way | 
Where noiſes, tumults, utc/tes, and alarms 
I heard. | Fete 
2. Clamourot deteſtation. | 
There is not any one vice, incident to the mind of man, 


againſt which the world has raed uch a loud and univertal | 


- Gutcry, as again t ingratitude. South's Sermons. 
3. A publick lale; an auction. ; Ainjw. 

Orb E. . 4. (out and dare.] To venture beyond. 

Mylelk, my brother, and his fon, 8 
That brought you home, and boldly did outdare 

The dancers of the time. . Shakeſpeare. 
To OurDa'Ti. v. a. [out and date.] To antiquate. | 
Works und deeds of the law, in thole places, ſignify le- 
gal obedience, or circumcilion, and the like Judaical 2ut- 
dated ccremonies; ftüth, the evangelical grace of giving up 
the whole heart to Chritt, without any tuch Judaical ob- 
ſervances. - Ay 
Tov OU DO, v. a. [mt and do.] To excel; to ſurpaſs; to 
perform beyond another, 


He hath in this action oe his former deeds doubly. 


5 Shakeſpeare. 
What brave commander is not proud to lee 

Thy brave Melantius in his gallantry ? 

Our greatelt ladies love to lee their ſcorn 


Outdine by thine, in what themſelves have worn. Waller. S 


- Heav'nly love thalloutds hellith hate, 
Giving to death, and dying to redeem, 
Sodearly to redeem what heiliſh hate 


So calily deſtroy'd. | 
Here let theſe who boaſt in mortal things, 
Learn how their greatelt monuments of tame, | 
And {trength, and art, are calily cutdone CT 
By ſpirits: reprobate.” .. | De Milton. 
An unpoltor cutdces the original. T Eftrange. 


Now all the gods reward aud blets my fon; | 
Thou hate this day thy tather's youth outdone. Dryden. 
T mwit contels the encounter of that day 

- Warni'd meindeed, but quite another way; 
Not with the fire of youth, but generous rage, 
Jo tre the glories of my youthful age. | 
So far cutdone. 1 Rs Dryden. 
The boy's mother, defiſed for not having read a iyitem 


ot logick, outdoes him in it. ocke. 
| I gricve to be outdone by Gay, 8 
8 | 3 * cas 

In my cn humourous biting way. Savift. 


To OUTDWE'L. v. 4. {out and divell,) To ſtay beyond. 


Hs cutdtvels his hour, 

For lovers ever run before the clock. Sha. 

Ou TEN. adj. {from ct.] That which is without: oppoted 
to ner. | a | x | | 
The kidney is a conglomerated gland only in the otter 
bart: tor the inner part, Whercof the papille are compolecl, 

is muſcular. | Greav's Caſuclogia, b. i. c. 5. 
OU'TERLY, adv. {from outer.] Towards the outhde, 


In the tower jaw, two hiks, like thoſe of a boar, ſtanding 
& 7 7 b Fr) 


outerly, an inch behind the cutters, Grexwv's Muſeum. 
OUTERNOST., adj, {juperlative, from outer. ] Remoteſt from 
the midit. | 58 5 
Try ii three bells were made one within another; and air 
berwixt each; and the outerofl bell were chimed with a 
hammer, tov the found would differ from a tingle bell. 


Bacon. 


The nutermft corpuſeles of a white body, have their va- 
ions itleturtaces of a ſpecular nature, ERR 
To OUTPA'CE. v. a. [out and face.] 5 
1. Lo brave; to bear down by thew ot magnanimity; to hear 
low with impridence. | 
We ſhall have old ſwearing 


That they did give the rings away to men; 


But we'll outface them, and out-twear them too. Shakeſp. 


| Doſt thou come hither 
To outtore me with leaping in her grave? 
Be buried quick with her, and ſo will J. 
Be fre with fire; 
Threaten the threatener z and eztface the brow 
Ot bragging horror, Shakeſpeare's King John. 


Shakeſpeare. 


vere outfaced, 
2. Jo dare down. 
We behold the ſun, and enjoy his light, as long as we look 
towards it circumipettly ; we warm vuriclves tately While 


They bewrayed ſome knowledge of their perſons, but | 


Watton, 


we itan4 near the are; but if weleek to outface the one, to 


enter into the othu, we forthwith become blind or burnt. 
| | Raleigh. 
To OUTFA'WN, v. a. [out and fazvn.) To excel in fawning. 
In affairs of lels import, 
That neither do us good nor hurt, 
And they receive as little by, 
Onitawwn us much, and out-comply. Hudibrat. 
To OUTFLY'. v. &. {ont and Ax. To leave behind in flight. 
His evahon wing'deithus {wift with {corn, 
Cannot cu our apprehenſions. 
Horoſcop's great ul, 
Rais'd on the pinions of the bounding wind, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Milton. 


OUTPO'RM. 7. 4 [out and form.] External appearance. 
To OUTFROWN. v. a. [out and frown.) To trown down 


| OU'TGATE. . /. [out and gate.) Outlet; paſſage outwards. 


Denham. | bez 


Hamimuoiid. | 


To OUTGI'VE. wv. a. [out and give. ] To turpals in giving. 


To OUTGO'. v. a. pret. outwent z part. outgone. | out and go. |] 
1. To ſurpaſs; to excel. | 


2. To go beyond; to leave behind in going. 


3. To circumvent; to over-reach, 


OUT 


Cupid, who took vain delight 
In mere outforms, until he loit his fight, - 


to over-bcar by trowns. | 
For thee, oppreſſed king, am I caſt down, 
Myſelf could elle outfrown tale Fortune's frown, Shak. 


Thoſe places are ſo fit for trade, having mort convenient 
out-gates by divers ways to the lea, and m-gatesto the richelt 
parts of the land, that they would ſoon be enriched, Sper. 


The bounteous play'r eatgave the pinching lord. Dryd. 


For frank, well ordered, and continual. hoſpitality, he 
out-avent all thevs of competence. Carew... 
While you practifed the rudiments of war, you 0 -4vert 
all other captains z and have fince tound none but yourielt 
alone to ſurpats, | | Dryden. 
Where they apply themſelves, none of their neighbours 
og them. Locke on Education. 
Many ran a-toot tluther out ofall cities, and out-wert them, 
and came unto. him. Maik, vi. 33. 


| Molleſſon 

Thought us to have l 3 
With a quaint invention. 3 Denham. 
ToOUTGRO W. v. a. [out and grob. ] To ſurpals in growth; 
to grow too great or too old for any thing. | | 

Much their work ouzgrew, 55 
The hands diipatch of two, gard' ning ſo wide, Milton. 

When tome virtue much gztgrozvs the ret, | 
It thvots too faſt and high. -... Dryden. 
This ellay wears a dreſs that poſſibly is not ſo ſuitable to 
the graver geniuſes, who have outgrow? all guicties of ttile 
and youthtul reliſhes, Glanwville's Scepjis, Preface. 


many arts to deceive, that they far oz#tgrow the common 
prudence of mankind. $ 3 Swift. 
OU GUARD. 2. J. [out and guard.) One potted at ai- 
tance from the main body, as a defence. 

As ſoon as any foreign object proſies upon the ſenſe, thoſe 
ſpirits which are poſted upon the out-guards, immediately 
cour oft to the brain. South. 

Vou beat the H, di of my maſter's hoſt. Dryden. 

IT heſe out-guards of the mind are tent abroad, 
And, itill patrolling, beat the neighb'ring road, 

Or to the parts remote obedient fly, | 

Keep potts advanc'd, and on the trontier lie. Blackmore, 
OuTjE'ST. v. a. [out and. je.! To over-power byjciting. 

The fool labours to ouzje/t hs 
His heart-ſtruck injuries. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
To OUTKNA'VE, v. a. [out and knave.)] Lo ſurpais in 

R 55 9500 
The world calls it out-witting a man, when he is only 
out-knaved,. . ie. 
OUTLA'NDISH, adj. [ut and land.] Not native; foreign. 
I agg He NY Yourlſelt trantplant 8 

A while from hence: perchance 67antifh ground 

Bears no more wit than ours; but vet more cant 

Are thoſe diverſions there which here abound. Donne. 

Iedious watte ot time to fit and hear Ng 

80 many hollow compliments and lies 
Outlandijh tlutteries. Milian's Paradije Reggined, b. iv. 
Upon the approach of the King's troops under General 


we put in practice paitive obedience. A. laliſun. 
To OUTLA'ST. v. a. [out und lat.] To ſurpaſs in duration, 


lay them in bran, which makes them harder, inſomuchi as 
they will out-/aft other candics of the fameituit, half in half. 


Summer's chief honour, it thou hadit cu7laj/ted, 
Bleak winter's force that made thy bloſſoms ary. Mi 
The prelent age bath attempted perpetual motions, whole 
revolutions might outlafi the exemplary mobility, and out- 

mcealure time itlelf. ©. Broxwwn'sVulgar Errours. 

1 What may be hop'd, . 
When not from Helicon's imagin'd ſpring, 
But facred writ, we borrow what we ting? 
"This with the fabrick of the world begun, „ 

Elder than light, and thall oz7/aft the ſun. Walkry. 
OUuTLA'W. z. /. [ulaga, Saxon.] One excluded from the 
benefit of the law. A plunderer; a robber; a bandit. 

An outlaw in a caſtle keeps. Shakejp. Henry VI. 

Gathering unto him all the ſcatterlings and o, out 


liſh pale, | | Spenſer on Ireland. 

As long as they were out of the protection of the law o 
as every Engliſhman might kill them, how ſhould they be 
other than outlatvs and enemies to the crown of England? 


Lou may as well ſpread out the untunn'd heaps | 
Ot miſer's treaſure by an cuilarv's den, | 
And tell me it is ſafe, as bid me hope 35 
Danger will let a helpleſs maiden; pals. Milton. 
converſe: men abhor, loath, and delpite him. South. 
To OU'TLAW. wv. a. To depiive of the benefits and prowec- 
tion of the law, | | 

| I had a ſon, 


Now outlaw d trom my blood; he ſought my life. Shax. 
| He that is drunken, i 

Is outlaw'd by himſelf: all kind of ill 

Did with his liquor ſlide into his veins. Herbert. 

Like as there are particular perſons eutlawwed and pro- 
{ſcribed by civil laws, fo are there nations that are ot/awwe! 
and 1 by the law of nature and nations. Bacon. 

All thote ſpiritual aids are withdrawn, which thonld ajilit 
him to good, or fortify him againſt ill; and like an ozt-laww- 
ed perſon he is expolcd to all that will aflauit him. | 

Decay of Piety. 
 Ou'TLAawRy, [from outlaw.] A decree by which any man 
is cut off from the community, and deprived of the protcc- 
tion of the law. 1 

B y proſcription and bills of ovtlazvry, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, 

Have put to death an hundred ſenators, Shakeſpeare. 
Divers were returned knights and burgeſſes tur the par- 
liament; many of which had been by Richard III. attainted 
by outlawwries. + | Bacon's Henry VII. 
To OUTLEA'P. v. a. [out and leap.] To pals by leaping; to 
{tart beyond. | | : 
OUTLEA'P. x. /. [from the verb. ] Sally; flight; eſcape, 

Since youth mult have ſome liberty, fome 9ozeaps, they 
might be under the eye of a father, and then no very gre: 
harm can come of it. Locke on Education, 

OU'TLET. 2. /. [out and let.) Paſſage outwarus ; diicharge 
outwards ; egrets ; paſſage ot egrcts. | 

Colonies and foreign plantations are very neceſtary, as 
qeutlets to a populous nation. Bacon. 

The enemy was deprived of that uſeful c- let. Clarcud. 


The lawyer, the tradeſman, the mechanic, have found o 
To OUTLU'STRE. v. a. { out and lait 


Wills, who was ulcd to the outlandiſh way of making war, 
| 5 8 war, 
Good houſewives, to make their candles burn the longer, 
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of the woods and mountains, he marched forth into the Eng- 
Davies on Ireland. | 


A drunkard is outlaxved trom all worthy and creditable 


Have a care that theſe members he neither 
outlets dt any vices z that they neicher give 
tempiation, nom be expretiive of the conce 
Hoth chang'd his ſoul, and made his obje& you. F. J | OUTLINE. . /. [out and line.] Contour; 


the inlets 
dmithon to t 
Ption of them. Roz 


— 
1 
uy 


! 
. inne by wii. 
figure is defined ;5 extremity. e 07 Which 
3, .: =) © . 4 « . 
Painters, by thell e,, colours, lights an 
reprelent tae lame in tier pletures. . 


To OUTLLIVE, v. a. [ont and Mee.“ . pee 
L9H And 4d Ve. | To live bevy 12 


lur vive. d; tg 
With theſe moſſed tices, 
1 | * 
hat have our UA the eavie; page the 1 
And fi when the, e ade Page thy keels, | 
NU Kip When thou POIRt It out. habe 
- off I . — . vic o 
Yet then there is hopes a great man's memory 
. *. E —_— . k WO © 1 
May outhiwe his life halt a'year,.. Shak, beare's Bp: ; 
He that 6#:{ves this day, and comes A ATP aber... 
Will tand a upto when this day is nam; 4 — , 
lis Courage was fo fignil that day, tnat 10 wuch th 
not be expected ion it, it he had outlived it, Co. Sd 
? 1 OW Nl Citi 0 . 
8 * - 1 * his; 91 7 OF ; 
Thy youth, UL trength, thy beauty, whic! 
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the ax{proporucen ot tkeſe thai ce a bait 
tall in it. | 


| Since we have loſt | 2 
Freedom, wealth, honour, Which we value moll 
I with they would our lives à period gw: 

They live too long who happincts fs z. „ 

: . S s r 

It is of great conſequence where noble ran! 

to decay; becauſe their titles out/ive tho eitacs. 8 

Pray outli de me, and then die as ſoon as vou plenie fa bn 

OUTLIVER, 2. /. [out and live. | A twviver, SEE Pads 

79 OUTLOOK. v. a. {out and Hk.] To t 

 browbeat. | | IRE 4 

Icull'd theſe fiery ſpirits from the world. 

0 0t99H αοi]uett, and 16 win renown, : 

Ev'n in the jaws of danger and ot deata. Shakeibrare, 

J Jo excel in br. St. 
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She went before others I have ſeen, as that diamond of 
yours 07/ifires many I have beheld. Sher. Cb F 
FI yas R 7. , 4 n. 
Ou'rL NIN G. part. &dj. [out and lic.] Not ih the comma 
courte ot order, Kkemoved from tometiing. eto g 
The lait ſurvey 1 propoſed of the tour 44/5 
- ſurvey 1 propoſed of the tow cut-l;ins emp 
was that of the Arabians. x 9 
Fes 1902 - ++; * : - ug \ . 1 
We have taken all the cut-lytng parts of the Spanith mo- 


narchy, and made impreſlions upon the very heart fit 


wes, 


To OUTMEA'SURE. v. a. [out and meaſure.} To Ro 
mealure. : ? 
The preſent age hath attempted perpetual motions and en. 
gines, and thole revolutions might out-lalt the exem. ary 
mobility, and out-menſure time Hielf. Brown's Vulgur Erf. 
To OUTNU/MBER. . 4. [on and number.] To cxteed in 
number. | N | 
he ladies came in to great a body to the opera, that ey 
outnumbered the enemy. | Adiliſon s Spear, 
in the march. 75 | 
The horle out-23r27ched the foot, which, by reaſon of the 
heat, was not able to Ule great expedtuion.“ 4 
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| OUTMOST, adh. {out nd int.] Nemoteſt from che middle. 


8 „ Qhaos fett d, 6 

As from her oz22n9/t works a broken foe, Mi'tn, 
It any man ſuppole that it is not gcHeeted by the arr, but 
by the outmoſt luperiicial parts of the glais, there 1s4till the 
lame dithculty, e Ne ον Optichs, 
Ie generality of men are readier to fetch a reaton trom 
the immente diitance ot the ſtarry heavens, and the c 
Walls of the World - Bentliy's K ſſabus. 
OvuTPeA'RiSH. 1. /. Leut and pariſb. ] Pariſii not iyng wuh- 

m:the watls. : 
In the greater outpari/hes many of the poorer parichioners, 
through neglect, do perim tor want of lome hecdtul £5; to 
overlous' tiicin, | | 5 Urduit, 
OUTPART. . J. [out and part.] Part remote from the ceu- 
ter or main body, | 


He is appointed to ſupply the biſhop's jurifdidtion and 


other judicial oftices in the ot his divecte. : lit. 


To OUTPACE, v. a. [out and face.) To ouigo; to leave be- 
hind. Pas, N | 
Orion's ſpecd ER” 
Could not oe thee or the horſe Laomedon did breed, 
| | 28 (Lapman 119%, 
To OUTPOU'R. w. a. {out and four. ] To einu; i tend 1 
10a Ram,” | | 
He looked and law what number, numberlels 
The city gates outpgur'd ; liglit arn'd troops - | 
In coats of mail and military pride. Milt. Par. Reg. 
To OUT PRTZ E. v. a. Leut and Prigæ.] To exceed im uu a- 
lue let upon it. i 
Either your unparagon'd miſtreſs is dead, or | 5 
She's outþrized by atrifie. " Shabgjpeare's Cynon. 
To OUTRAGE. v. a. [outroger, Fr. 1 ome violent v7 
contumelioufly; to intult rvaghty and tumultuouly z te cl 


danger lite. 5 ä 
Ab, heavens! that do this hiJeous act bchold, 
And heavenly virgin thus outroged let; 

How can the vengeance ſuſt to long withhold! Fc 7% 
The news put divers young bioods mo uche 
Englith ambafladors were not without pert 19.96 ten, 
Laco Henry Ul. 

Baſe and inſolent minds outrage men, when ds 
hopes of doing it with a good icturn. „„ 
This interview entrages ail decency ; ſhe forget 5 
deſty, and betrays her virtue, by giv:0ngic0 1082 d! ae 
Pope r O 

To OU TRAGE. v. 2. To commit exorbanties 
Three or tour great ones in court wills 

huge hole, monitrous hats, and gaczih cieutse 

O TRAGE. 1. J Courage, Fr.] RE 

1. Open violence; tumnuſtuous inilchick. 3 5 Where 

e wrought great cutrages, Walking $4 the co 
he went. 5 
He doth himſelf in ſecret ſhrows, 
To fly the vengeance 10 r-. 4 
In that beaſtly tury 
He has been known to commit 0/290 
And cheriith factions, Shaped: EN 
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Uncharitably with me have you Cc; 1 
I eee e, 

And ſhametuily my hopes by You full. 

* N 4 FPS , — 1 0 „ ' vv ro . 

My charity is or age. De 1"74 coinmo- 
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OUTRAGIO US. g,. Ceutragetæ, Fr. It ſhoviG lng 
be written CULT GEES 1 but the custom tecnd © 
1. Violent; furious; raging; exorbitant; tum 
bulent. : 
Under him they committed divers 
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O:tfiew the rack, and left the hours behind. Garth. 


So *tcapes th' inſulting fire his narrow jail, 
And makes {mall gutlets into oper air, D: den, 
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Temes. 
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8. Imputable to, as an agent, 


OWN 


. To be obliged toalcribe ; to be obliged for. 
By me upheld, that he may Know how trail 
His tall'n condition is, and to me owe 
All his deliv*rance, and to none but me. Milton, 
3. Tohavetrom any thing as the conlequence of a cauſc. 
O deem thy fall not oxv 4 to man's decree, 
| Jove hated Greece, and punith'd Greece in thee. Pope. 
4. To pollets; to be the right owner of, For owe, which 1s, 
in this tenle, obſolete, we now ule 0x07, | 
— Thou doſt here uſurp 
The name thou 9 not, and hait put thyſelf 
Upon this itland as aipy.  —Shakejpeare's Tempeſt. 
Fate, ſhew thy force; ourſelves we do not ove 
What is decreed muſt be; and be this lo, Shakeſpeare. 
Not poppy ner mandragora, 
Nor all the drowiy 1yrujs ot the world, 
Shall ever med'cine thee to that ſweet ſleep | 
Which thou ow'd y<lterday. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
It any happy eye 
This roving wancon mall defcry, 
Let the finder ſurcly Know 
Mine is the wag tis I chat e | | 
Ihe winged wand'rer. a _ Crafhaw. 
5. A practicchas long prevailed among writers, to ule 0W!/g's 
the active participle of obe, in a paitive fente, for owed or 
due. Ot this improprivty Bolingbroke was aware, and, hav- 
ing no quick lenſe of the force ot Englith words, has uſed 
die, in the ſenſe of conſequence or unputation, which by 
other writers is only uſed of debt. We tay, the money is de 
to me; Bolingbroke ſays, the effect is due to the cauſc. 
6, Conkavential: 
This was ow! 
and an averhon to the pomps ot it, 


7. Due as a debt, 


Ag to an indifference to the pleaſures of life, 
Atterbury. 


| You are both too bold ; tes | 
T'll teach you all what's ozv#zg to your queen. Dryer. 
The debt, oxwing from one country to the other, cannot | 
be paid without real effects ſent thither to that value. Locke. | 
It weeſtimatethings, what in them is to nature, and 
what to labour, we tall find in moſt of them - $2. t0 be on 
the account of labour. Locke. 
Ihe cuſtom ot particular impeachments was not limited 
any more than that of ſtruggles between nobles and com- 
mons; the ruin of Greece was obig to the former, as that 
of Rome was to the latter. N Suit. 
OwL. 7 . J. ſule, Saxon; hulote, French and Scottith.} 
O'WLET. 5 bird that flies about in the night and catches 
mice. | | 5 | ES 
Adder's fork, and blind-worm's ſting, . 
© Lizard's leg, and owwlet's wing, 8 
For a charm. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
1 Return to her! e 
No! rather I abjure all roots, and chuſe N 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl. Shakeſpeare. 
was when the dog-itar's unpropitious ray | 
Smote ev*ry brain, and wither'd every bay; 
Sick was the ſun, the oavl forſook his bow'r. - Dunciad. | 


O' wokRk. . / One who carries contraband goods. Perhaps | 


from the nccethity of carrying on an illicit trade by night. 
guy running goods, theſe gracelets oxwlers gain. Swyft, 
We underitand by fome owwlers, old people dic in France, | 
TOS „ | Tatler, Ne 56. 


OWN. x./. [azen, Saxon; eygen, Dutch.] 9 
1. This is a word of no other ule than as it is added to the 
_ polleflive pronouns, my, thy, his, our, your, their, It ſeems 
to be a tubitantivez as, my own, my peculiar : but is, in 
reality, the participle pallive of the verb owe, in the parti- | 
ciple 92ver or own: my own; the thing owned by, or belong- 
ing to me. | | 5 5 


Inachus in his cave alone, 
Wept not another's loſſes, but his own. 
2. It is added generally by way of emphalis or corroboration.' | 
a I yet never was forſworn, 5 
S8ͤcarcely have coveted what was my own. Shakeſpeare. 
high places. « | 2 Kings, xvii. 29. 
| For my oon ſhare one beauty I deſign, 9 75 


4. To conteis; not to deny. 


preſſes the contempt which the ozvzer cf it has upon ſeeing 


Dryden. N 
2. A caſtrated bull. 


. Every nation made gods of their own, and put them in | 


OX 


It is conceit rather than underſtanding, if it mult be un- 
der the rei{traint of receiving and holding opinions by the 
authority of any thing but their os peiccived evidence. 

Locle. 
Will ſhe thy linen waſh, or hoſen darn, 
Aud kuit thee gloves made of her oxwz {pun yarn? Gay. 
Paſſion and pride were 10 her foul unknuwn, 
Convinc'd that virtue only is our ore. NTT e 
3. Sometimes it is added to note oppotition or contradiitinc- 
tion; domeſtick; not foreign; mine, his, or yours; not an- 
other's. | | | Foe 
Thele toils abroad, theſe tumults with his ozv2, 

Fell in the revolution of one year, Daniel. 

There's nothing fillier than a cratty Knave out-witted, 
and beaten at his cvs play, L'Fjtrange. 

To OWN. T. @. [fron thenoun, ] | 
1. Io acknowledge; to av for one's own, 
| When you come, find me out, | 
And van me tor your don. Dryden's Cleomenes., 
2. Tov pouiilsz to claim; to hold by right. 
Tell me, ye Frojans, for that name you own: 
Nor 1s your courſe upon our coats unknown, 
Others on earth o'er human race pretide, 

Of theſe the chief, the care of nations av, TY 

And guard with aims divine, the Britith throne, - Pope. 
3. To avow. | | 5 = 


Dryden. 


45 . I'll venture out alone, 
Since you, fair princets, my protection 0Tv2, 


Make this truth lo evident, that thoſe who are unwilling 
to 0x04 11 inay yet be athamed to deny git. Fulotjon. 
Others wilt 9wv# their wWeaknels of underſtanding. Lecke. 
O'WNERSHIP., 2. /. {[fromozwner.] Property; righiful pol-- 
leilion. | 3 | e 
In a rea} action, the proximate cauſe is the property or 
zonerſbip of the thing in controverſy. Ae Parergon. 
O'wNER. 2. /. [from ozvz.] Ove to whom any thing be- 
longs; matter; righttul polletlor. TSS AER, 5 
bark 
Stays but till her oxvzer comes aboard, 

Is it not enough to break into my garden, 
Climbing my walls in{pight of me, the ozvzer, | 
But thou har brave me? = Shakeſpeare. 
Here ſhew favour, becauſe it happeneth that the ozvzer 

hath incurred the forfeiture of eight years profit of his lands, 
before he cometh to the knowledge of the proceſs againit 


Shakeſpeare. 


him. 155 | Bacon. 
They intend advantage of my labours, N | 
With no ſmall profit daily to my owners. Milton. 


Theſe wait the owners laſt delpair, 3 
And what's permitted to the flames invade. Drydex. 

A. freeliold, though but in ice and ſnow, will make the 
owner pleaſed in the polleſlion, and ſtout in the defence of it, 
EEE, LENS Aadiſon' Freebelder, Ne 1. 
That {mall muſcle draws the note upwards, when it ex- 


any thing he does not like, | Addiſon's Spectator. 
ictory hath not made us infolent, nor have we taken ad- 
vantage to gain any thing beyond the honour of reſtoring 
every one's right to their jult ozvoner's.. | Atierbusy. 
What is this wit, which mult our cares employ ? . 
The owner's wife, that other men enjoy. Pope. 


| OXYMO'RON. . f. [ofuwpey.] A rhetorical figur 
Dryden. 8 


OXY'RRHODINE, 1. . [ 093þoF;vor, 2; and vr, ] A mix. 


OWwRE. u. . [urns jubatus, Lat.] A bealt. Ainfavorth, | 


Ox. 1. /. plur. OxtN. (oxa, Saxon; exe, Daniſh. ] 
1. The general name tor Black cattle, 1 


The black 6x hath not trod on his foot. 
Sheep run not half ſo tim'rous from the wolf, 
Or horſe or exen from the leopard, „ 
As you fly from your oft- ſubdued flaves. Shakeſpeare. 


I ſaw the river Clitumnus, celebrated by the poets for 
making cattle white that drink of it. The inhabitants of that 
country have ſtill the fame opinion, and have a great many 

oxen of a whitiſh colour to confirm them mit. Addiſon. 


Ihe horns of oxex and cows are larger than the bulls; 

which is cauſed by abundance of moilture. Bacon. 
Although there be naturally more males than females, yet 

artificially, that is, by making geldings, oxex and weathers, 


Camden. | 


 O'YSTERWENCH. T7. / 
 O'YSTERWOMAN. 


"DEV 


The 8cld is ſpacious I deſiga to ſow, 
With oxen tar unfit to draw the 


e plough, W 
430 OY The frowning bull Dry den. 
And ox YLalt-rais'd ae 
a N | emen 
Ox NE. A. J. A plant. 7 Summey, 


* — * * 6 Atm > 59 
DU XEYE. 1. J. | Buphihaimus.) The whole face of r th, 
is like tanty; the flowers we radiated, and tlie wol 
produced . z the flowers of the ditk arc leparat Weg 
an imbricated jutle kat. ane e 
OXFLY. . J. [cx and H.] A fly of a particular Kin!“ 
. S. a nv . * * bf £ 10 
OxXGATG of Lond. n. . Twemy acres, 
OXUE AL. u. /. A plant. | 
OXLIUP. 4. J. Tue fame with cowſip; a vernal f 
A bank whereon the wild theme blows 
. * : . , 
Where clip and the nodding violet pros, dab g 
OxsSTA'LL, u. . [ox and ſtall.] A land tor oxen, © “ 
O'XTONGUE. 2. /. A plant. 
O'XYCRATLE. 2. J. [oZungaley, oxycrat, Fr. 
A mixture of water and vinegar. ; 
Apply a_mixture of the ſame powder, with a com res 
. prett out of oxycragg, and a ſuitable bandage, Fin. 
O XYMEL. 7. /. [urn ode and MEM. & mixture . Ky 
negar and honey. 
In fevers, the aliments preſcribed b Hippoerates Were 
ptitans and decoctions of ſome vegetab «Mom 
the mixture of honey and vinegar. 


7 

5 39, 7 * 
At; Worth. 
4” ” 


1 ”y . 
Wer. 


RN 
= e&:R, Wort; 
obe and Ktpam, | 


cs, With oxymel, or 
Arbuthn, 


hg e e 4 aig ure, in which 
an epithet of a quite contrary gnification is added to a1 
Word. Di: 


ture ot two parts of oil of roles with one of vincrar of 

- Toles... Wo | : 

The ſpirits, opiates, and cool things, readily compose 

0x yrrhbodies. 5 | Floyer on the Humcyr: 

O'YER. 7. J. [oyer, old French, to hear. ] A court of cop 
and cerminer, is 4 judicature where cauics are heard ard 
termine, | 


3 
C Ute 


| OYE's. x. J. [Me, hear ye, French.] Is the introductan 


to any proclamation or advertiſement given by the pub⸗ 
lick eriers both in England and Scotland, It is thrice fe- 
peated. DET | | 
Paairies, black, grey, green, and white, 
Attend your office and your qunlity. 
Crier hobgoblin, make the fairy O es. 
 O yes! it any happy eye 5 
This roving wanton ſhall deſcry ; 
Let the finder turely know 
Mine. is the ag. 
OY LETHOLE. v. J. S:cOQYLET. [It may be wri 
from oerlet, French ; but eplet ſeems bettet: 
Daltinguith'd flaſhes deck the great, 
As each excels in birth or ſtate; 
His opfetholes are more and ampler, 
Ihe king's own body was a famplar, _ Prior. 
O'YSTER. . f. [oefler, Dutch; Huitre, Fr.] A biraly. da- 
ccous fich e . | 
I will not lend thee a penny. 
— Wi:y then the world's mine eher, which 
I with word will open. - Shake Merry Wivcs of Windy 


46 1 
%% 


Crafhaw, 


472 I. 
, CY 


Rick honelty dwells ke your mir, Su, in a pror 4c e 
as your peial in your foul e;/er. FSbnleſtrart. 
*. Another mals held a kind of cer tl and. oi bi- 
valves. . BY Weordwverd en Hu. 


950 on % 
There may be as many ranks of beinys in the menzhle 
worid ſuperior tous, as we are ſuperior to alf the ranks of 
being in chis vifthle world; though we decend below the 
oyfier to the leaſt animated atoms dffcovered by miciuto ops, 
e Malis In: 

| Where oyfter tubs in :yvs 2 
Are rang'd beiide the-poits, there fav thy hate, Cay. 
1 and wwe, or ail. 
woman whole bulinels 1s to {cl} ov Htis, 

Proverbially, a low woman. 

Off goes his honnet to an opſteravench, 
The oyfterwomen lock'd their nib up, LS: 
And trudg'd away to cry, No bithop. 8 Eu bras. 
Ozx NA. 2. J. (era, from c; ozone, French.) An 
ulcer in the inſide of the noſtrils that gives an Il. ten ch. 


r 
Cen ot ih foe 


Sale ſ care. 


Pngage your honours that ſhe ſhall be mine. Dryden. | there are fewer. Grauut. ir. 


'E-AC-. 


Is a labial conſonant, formed by a flight compreſſion | 
of the anterior part of the lips; as, pull, pelt. It is | 


confounded by the Germans and Welth with 6: it has 

an uniform ſound: it is ſometimes. mute before f; as, ac- 

compt, receipt; but the mute p is in modern orthography 
commonly omitted. | | 
PA'BULAR. adj. { pabulum, Latin.) Affording aliment or 

proven.ler. GS 3 
PABULA'TION. 2. [ pabulum, Latin.) The act of feeding 

or procuring provender. 8 
N adj. | pabulum, Latin. ] Alimental; affording. 

aliment. hve 

We doubt the air is the pabulous ſupply of fire, much leſs 


that flame is properly air kindled, Brown's Fulgar Errours. | 
PACE. n. g. | pas, French.] FRY 


1. Step; ſingle movement in walking. 
Behind her Death, 
Cloſe following pace tor pace, not mounted yet 
On his pate horle. Milton's Paradije Loft, b. x. 
2. Gait; manner of walk. | 
| He himſelf went but a kind of languiſhing pace, with his 
eyes ſometimes caſt up to heaven, as though his fancies 
{trove to mount higher. | Sidney. 
He ſaw Menalcas come with heavy pace; 
Wet were his eyes, and chearleſs was his face. Addiſon. 
3. Degree of celerity. To keep pace, is not to be left belund. 
To- morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace trom day to day, 
To the laſt fyllable of recorded time; 
And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 
The way to duiky death. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Bring me word 
How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
I may ſpur on my journey. hakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
His teachers were fain to reſtrain his forwardneſs; that 
his brothers, under the ſame training, might hold pace with 
aim. Wotton's Buckingham. 
The beggar ſings ev'n when he ſees the place 


Marcia could anſwer thee in lighs, keep pace 
With all thy woes, and count out tcar for tear. Addiſon. 
Hudibras applied his ſpur to one ſide of his horſe, as not 
doubting but the other would keep pace with it. Addiſon. 

4. Sip gradation of bulineſs. A gailicitin. | 
| he firtt pace necellary tor his majeity to make, is to fall 
into confidence with Spain, | Temple. 
5. A mealure of hve feet. The quantity ſuppoſed to be mea- 
{ured by the foot from the place where it is taken up to that 
where it is let down. | 
Meaiuring land by walking over it, they ſtyled a double 
ſtep; i. e. the tpace from the elevation of one foot, to the 
tame foot let down again, mediated by a itep of the other 
foot; a pace equal to five foot; a thoutand of which paces 
made a mile, Holler on Time. 
The violence of tempeſts never moves the ſea above kx 
paces deep. | - Wilkins's Math. Magick. 


6. A particular movement which hortes are taught, though 


tide together. 
'T hey rode, but authors having not 
Determin'd whether pace or trot; 
That's to ſay, whether tollutation, 


As they do term it, or ſuccullation, Hudibras. 
To PACE. v. . [from the noun. ] 
1. To move on lowly, 
He ſoft arrived on the graſſie plain, | | 
And fairly paced forth with eaty pain. Hubberd, 


As we pac'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Mcthought that Glo'ſter ſtumbl'd. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
I beheld 


Criſpinus, both in birth and manners vile, 
Pacing in pomp with cloak of Tyrian dye, 
Chang'd oft a day. Dryden's E 
The moon roſe in the cleareſt ſky I ever ſaw, by whole 
ſolemn light I paced on flowly without interruption, Pope. 
The nymph, obedient to divine —. 


Belet with thieves, and never mends his pace. Dryden. 
Juſt as much 
He mended pace upon the touch, Hudivras, p. i. 


To ſeek Ulyſſes, pac d along the ſand. Pope. 
2. To move, 8 


* 


ſome have it naturally, made by lifting the legs on the fame | 


Remember well, with ſpeed ſo ce, 
To ſpeak of Perdita. $54, San erg 
J» 3 of hories. ] 'To move by rann the le on tue 85 
ide together. | ja | 5 
To PACE. V. a. 
1. To meaſure by ſteps, ; 
Where is the horſe that doth untread again 
His tedious meaſures with th' unbated fire, 


2. To direct to go. > 
If you can, face your wifdom 


And you {hall have your boſom on e 3 
PACED. adj. [trom pace. ] Having 2 2 24 
Revenge is ſure, though ſometimes #08 if a; 
Awake, awake, or ſlecping ſleep thy lalt. 
Pac ER. 2. /. [from pace. ] He that paces: DO 
PACIFICA'TION. #./. I pacification, Fr. trom me. 
1. The act of making peace. 
He ſent forthwith to the French King 
him becauſe he was a churchman, as 5 
ambally of pacification. me 
c s | 0 . eaten, 
David, by an happy and ſeaſonable ac feation, 
off from acting that bloody rragedy. 
2. The act of appcaiing or pacif ing.. h 
7 1 wrath, 
A world was to be faved by 2 pa ue c 
the dignity of thut ſacrifice which Wane ab rant 
Pacific A TOR. . /. { pacificatcur, Fr. 0M F 
maker. | ; 
. : y io 
He fet and kept on foot a continual 1 bleſſed pero 
ſides he had in conlideration the e ; Henry 1 
| 1fic 8 n 
of a pacificator, -- 6-at07 J Tending e 
Paci FIc AKTOR NY. adj, from paciftcartts ED 
a . £4c0%® 
peace. ; 9 
Paci fick. adj. [ pacifigue, Fr. Pacſtedis 3 
making; mild; gentle; appeaſing comes to ties 
Cock n 


I 11 
ſorting wn 
con n VII. 


— 


. ” - , ner i 4 of . 
ow in his gracious pace mene, r, ments 
with them Hamme ud | 
ni in his bill Miltene 
Returning, in 


An olive leaf he brings, pacific gn pacifies- J 


| Paci'FIER. ./ {from paciſy. ] One w 


Hin auurth. 


| Shakofpeare, 


# 7 e $5 1, 
Shaxc/peare 4 Winter C 7. ' 


} J Morh of Penh 
That he did pace them fir? Shakeſp. Merch, of Jen 
In that good path that I would with it g0s h. Stal⸗ 7. 


N * , 


. 60 | 
his chaplain, chu 
was toe 

Tt. J 


through 
Hookers | 


k + 
Cave* Þ 


of peace; be- | 


CC) 


Axe. 


JA 


* ite Is 

1 tt. 

bras. 
J An 
eng h . 


er! 7. . | 
N the lane 


: Feu. | 


bs Stab. 5. 


galt. 


C64 -, 
pre 


Hen 
ding be mass 


un.] Pede. 


2. A binden; a load. 


6. Any great number, as to quantity and preſſure: as a pack 


1. To bind up for carriage. 


3. To fort the cards io as that the game ſhall be iniquitoutly 


PAC: 


PA Pa PA I 


ren. 0.0. [pacifr, Fr. gend, ae] To prag Te g Uponyour ne command. , | PADLOCK. v 6 {paddy Dach.] A lex bung en a lf. 
Itiltrelentnieat; do qulet AN angty pe ton; to compole any Y © guar. LC pallages, and Iearch all PACKET, ; to hold ON am. i 6 
tot | This to the prince was imercepted, Deubam. ct ail her ways be unconfin'd; | 
e che dog hunted in the river, ne had withdrawn to 2 cose Wi onder how the LEWS could come, elpecially | And clup your padlock on her mind. Prior 
Ho nk lep is over-warched: eyes. Sidney, b. u. it che md be tar when the packet goes over. Wt. To PA DLOCK. v. a. | from the noun. ] To faiten uch a 
paces. aus promiled Ptolemy money, if he would pacity | To PACKET. v. a. { from the noun. Lo bind up in parcels, padiock. | 
Ge! zug 5 5 2 Mαενι I. 45. | ö os eee ts to tend vou All vourdetters, WELL tealecd Soine illiterate people have padlechd all thoſe pens that 
Ihe Mott High 13 not Pac: ted tor tin by the multitude „Aud cee. f 8 | . Sgt. weie to celebrate their heroes, by heneing tGruboiticgt, 
{ facyitices. 1 E -le/ia/ticas, xxxiv. 19. FACKHORSE. 2. J. Lack and borſe.] A horſe of burden; = | Arbutbnot s 119 of Jebu Hall. 
x Althongh in his journey he heurd LOWS ot the VICLULY, a 55 5 CHLPLOY cd em CAITVING BOLUS, : Pa DOWPIPE. 1. /. | An herb. . Ain. b. 
vere went on as tar as York, to ac and ſettle thole : E: you Were Queens aFs or your huſband King, Pau aA. 1. /. tram tue longzs ſung at feſtivals to Apoity, be- 
Tountries. i 5 Bacon's Henry VII. Was a Fach in mus great attairs. Sha&& peare. ginning J pagan. | A long of triumph. 
ß Gu Wh. O tmp Live & It ths ghacipus dy, 
and not one diverting tyllavic now at a pinch to pactjy ant 3 1 Cy HOG IS ra KNOWang in tac ah Aves And Ong loud Pa uus thro” tlie croudec Way. Reſccmmon. 
ne | | | . tirange. ungs donc in te Worid, than a packborſe Whois desen dee trom each clime the learn'd their incente Drung: 
1 William's pow'r, nor Mary's charms, 2: commmuntly [orwarus and backwards to market, thouid be car, in all tongues contonting Pears ring. 9 
Could or repel, of Fare his arms. ä Prior. . islied in the geography ot the country. 5 Locke. | PAGAN. 1. 7. [ pazanp:, Saxon; paganus, Latin; trom 
PACK. 1. J. [ pack, Puten. J. ; 1 ian act and ſaddie.] A ſaddle on which vag, a village; we villages continuing heathen atter the 
i Arge bundle of any thing tied up for carriage. Our Jens are laid, 


Phenittocies ſaid to the Ning of Perſia, that ſpeech was 
Fe cloth of Arras, opened and put abroad, wherevy the 
inagery appears 11 tigures; whereas in thoughts they lie 
but as in packs. a Bacon, Ee 28. 

Had ily Ulyſles at the ſack | 
O Troy, brought thee his pedlar's pack. Cleaveland. 
Our Knight ad bear no lets a pack . . 
Ot his own buttocks on his back, Huli bras, P. i. 


| I rather choſe 

ro croſs my friend in his intended drift, 5 

Than, by concealing it, heap on your head”: : 4 
A pack ot {OrroW3. Shako!peare s Merchant of Venice. 


Hut when they took notice how ſtupid a beaſt it was, they | 


Toded it with Hacks and burdens, and ſet boys upon thc 
back of it. : . L itrauge. 
3. Adue number of cards. 8 : Wy 
. AVomen to cards may be compar d, we-play | 
A round or two, when vs'd we throw away, TT 
Pike a freſh pack. . Granville. 
leis wondertul to fee perſons of ſenſe paſſing away a dozen 
hours together in ſhuffling and crviding a pack ot cards. 
- ER : Addon. 
. Arumber of hounds aunting together. 5 = 
Iwo gholts join their packs to hunt her o'er the plain, 
| | 5 Dryden. 
The fury fires the pack; they ſnuff}, they vent, 
Aid teed their hungry notirils with the ſcent, Dyydeu. 
The 1avage foul of game is up at once, : 
The pack tull-opening various. Thompſon's Summer. 
8. A number of people contederated in any bad defign or 
practice. 


You panderly raſcals! there's a knot, a gang, a fact, a | 


conlpiracy, againtt me. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 
\ Never ſuch a pack of knaves and villams, as they who 
now governed in the parliament. .. Clarendon, 
Bickerltatk is more a man of honour, than to be an ac- 
complice with a pack of ratcals that walk the Bas on 
: 95 WW} 1 


U. ghts. 


or world ot troudles 6 


Ainſworth. 
7 Pack. F. a. [ packen, Datch.] 


. 


A poor merchant driven on unknown land, 
That had by chance pach d up his choiceſt treaſure 


In one dear cafket, and iav'd only that. _ Otway. 
Relolv'd for fea, the llaves thy baggage pack, 
Eich ſaddled with his burden on his buck. Dryden. 


What we looked upon as brains, were an heap of Hrunge 
materials, packed up with wonderful art in the Kull. 
b | | Addiſon. 
1. To ſend in a hurry. 7 EE 
He cannot live, I hope, and mult not die, TS 
Till George be pack'd with poſt-horſe up to heav'n. Shak. 


fecured. It is applied to any iniquitous procurement ot 
colluſion. FE, | 
| Enos has 


Packt cards with Czxfir, and falle play'd. Shakeſpeare. 


There be that can pack cards and yet cannot play well; 
ſo there are ſome that are good in canvaſſes and tactions, 
tat are otherwiſe weak men. Bacon's Efjays, N 23. 

The judge ſhall jobb, the biſhop bite the town, | 
And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown. Pope. 
& To unite 3 perſons in ſome bad deſigu. NES 
When they have pact'd a parliament, 

Will once more try th' expedient : 

Who can already muſter friends, 
Jo lrrve for members to our ends. Hudibras. 

Brutes, called men, in full cry pachd by the court or 
country, run down in the houſe of commons, a delerted 
baked heat of the court.  DWeherly. 

So many greater tovis than they, 

Will pack a crouded audience the third day. Sorthern. 

The expected council was dwindling into a conventicle; 
d aſſembly of Italian biſhops, not a tree convention 


T1 PACK. v. 1. 
1. To tie up goods. | | 
The marigold, whoſe courtier's face 
Echoes the ſun, and doth unlace | 
Her at his riſe, at his full {top 
Packs and ſhuts up her gaudy ſhop. 
. Togo off in a hurry ; to remove in haſte. 
New farmer thinketh each hour a day, | 
Until the old farmer be packing away. Tuffer's Huſb. 
Rogues, hence, avaunt! 
Seek ſhelter, pack.  CShakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
be wind no ſooner came good, but away pack the gallics 
wuh all the haſte ihey could, "$6 


ot inthers trom all quarters. Alterbury. 


Ar W,. 


Athief kindled his torch at Jupiter's altar, and then rob- | 


the temple : as he was packing away with his ſacrilegi- 


* burden, a voice purſued him.  L Eftrange. 
lf they had been an hundred more, they had been all tent 
tecking with the ſame anſwer. Stiliing fleet. 
Fact hence, and from the cover'd benches rite, 
sis no place for you. Dryden. 


Poor Stella muſt pack off to town, 


Cleaveland. | 


gt | Cities were Chritan, ] A heathen, one not a Chrittian. 
Your beards deterve not ſo honourable a grave as to ſtuſt PA'GaN. adj. Hcatheniſh. | 


a butcher's cuchion, or to be entombed in an alles Pac d- Tncit cloths are atter ſuch à pagan cut too 
" Shakeſpeare's COrtans, That ture they have worn out Cüriſtendom. Shakeſp 
That brave prancing courter, hath been to broke, and | The ſecret ceremonies 1 conceal: h | . 
brought low by her, that he will patiently take the bit ande Uncouth, perhaps unlawtul, to reveal; 
bear a packjad. tle or panmers, Hou H ecal Forejt. But tuch they were as pagar ule requir'd, = Dryden. 
Lhe bunch on a camel's back may be mitead of a peck- | PAOANISM. 2. J. { paganiſin, Fr. from Pagan ] Heathcnitm, 
Jai to receive the burthen. More's dutid, again/t At heiſit. The name of popery is more odicus that very 4.4 can 2 
P. CKTAKTAD. . /. (pack and thread.] Strong thread uicd amonglt divers of the mo e umple tort, ales, N. 
o . } Our labarum, in a ſtate of pagariſm you have on a coin 
| About his ſhelves Ee of Liberius. It ſtands between two other cenligns. Addon, 
Remnants of packtbread, and old cakes of roles | PAGE. 1. J. ¶ page, French. ] | . 
Wels thinly icatter'd. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 1. One tide of the leat of a book. Kee: . 
Girchng of the body of: rac tree abou with  packtbread, it a man could have opened one of the pages of the di. 
. Ba οννν, Natural Hiſtory, N* 419. | vine counſel, and ſeen the event of Joſeph's being fold to the 
can compare tuch productions to nothing but rich pieces] merchants, he might have dried up the young 405 3 
ot beser, led together with packthread. Felton, | Taylor's Rule Linas Holy: 
| zs norte 18 Vicious, ior Which icalon I tie him cloſe to Thy name to Phoebus and the muſes known 
| his manger with a packthread. Adcdijun's Spectatir. | Shall in the front ot ev'ry page be ſhown, s Dryden 
1 he cable wis about as thick as packthread. wift. | | Es 


| A printer divides a book imo ſheets, the ſheets into ages, 
PA'CKWAX. . / TS {| the pages into lines, and the lines into letters. 2 
S-vecal pats peculiar to brutes, are wanting in man; as 2. [Lage, Fr.] A young boy attending on a great perſon. 

the itton;y aponcuroles on the hdes ot the neck, called ach-“ he fair goddeſs Fortune, 55 
Wax, Kay on the Creation. | Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms 

PacT. 7. / { pat, Fr. pactum, Latin.] A contract; a bar- _ Miſguide thy oppolers words! 2 . 
ganz n corchant. | | N Proſperity be thy page! © Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Ihe queen, contrary to her pat and agreement concern- Fages tollowing him, 2 | 
ing the marriage ot her daughter, delivered her daughters | 


he. $ . Even at the heels in golden multitudes. Shake care. 
out of ſanctuary unto King Richard,” Ba. He had two pages of honour, on either hand one. Bac 
Pa'CTION. 2. /. | paction, Fr. patio, Latin.] A bargain; a Where is this mankind now? who lives to age 
covenant, 5 „ I Peit to be made Methuſalem his page? Donne. 
[- The French king ſent for Matthew, Earl of Levenox, | - 


| | ot J. | This day thou thalt my rural payes ſee, 555 
encouraging him to remove the Earl of Arraine from the] For I have dreſs'd them both to wait on thee. - Dryden, 
regency ot Scotland, and reverie ſuch pactzons as he had Philip of Macedon had a page attending in his chamber, 
made. 3 3 7 Hayaward.| to tell him every morning, Remember, 6 king, that thou 
here never could be any room for contracts or paztzons, | art mortal. LIE Wake's Preparation for Death. 
_ between the Supreme Being and his intelligent creatures. To PAGE. wv. a. [from the noun.! Ts | 5 
3 95 | __ Cheyne, | 1. To mark the pages of a book. 
Pacrrriovs. 2. /. [ pain, Lat.] Settled by covenant, 2. Io attend as a page. . 
P. XU. A. J. |trom paud, Saxon; whence likewite path, rr Will theſe moſs'd trees 
pas, ] . | Yes That have out-liv'd the eagle, page thy heels | 
1. Ihe road; a foot path. 0 5 And tkip when thou point'ſt out? Shakeſpeare. 
We have ſcen this to be the diſcipline of the ſtate, as well | PAGEANT. z.f. [Of this word the. etymologitts ive no 
ns of the pad, s | I. Eſirange. 5 | 
I e tquire of the pad and the knight of the puit, pagan giant, a repreſentation of triumph uſed at return from 
Find their pains no more baulk'd, and their hopes nol holy wars; as we have yet the Saracen's head.) 
more Croſt, . err. 1. Aſtatue in a ſhow, | * | 
2. An eaſy paced horſe. e 55 
Let him alk a foot with his pad in his hand; but let 
not them be accounted no ports who mount and ſhew their 


2, Any ſhow; a ſpectacle of entertainment. 
When all our pageants of delight were plaid, _ 
Our youth got me to play the woman's part, 


_ bortemanithip. Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. And I was trimm'd in Madam Julia's gown, Sbabeſp. 


A grey pad is kept in the itable with great care, out ot I'll play my part in Fortune's pageart. Shakeſpeare. 


regard to his patt tervices. Addſon. This wide and univerſal theatre, 

1 would have ſet you on an eaſier pad, and relieved the] Preſents more woful pageants than the ſcene 
- wandering knight with a night's lodging. Tope Letters. Wherein we play, Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
3. A robber that infeſts the roads on foot. 


4. 2 low loft taddle: properly a ſaddle or bolſter ſtuffed with | 


4 ö y a f. the pope's entertainment; a huge floating mountain that 
ſtraw. [ Pajado, Spaniih, of paja, ſtraw.] 


was ſplit' in the top in imitation of Parnaſſus. Addiſon. 


Tremcll:us was called teropna, or fow, becauſe he hid | PA'GEANT. adj. Showy pompous oltentatious z ſuperticial, 
his neighbour's low under a pad, and commanded his wite“ Were the ambitious, ſhe'd difdain to own 
to lie thereon 3 he {ware that he had no low but the great!“ The pageant pomp of ſuch a ſervile throne. Dryden. 


low cliat lay there, pointing to the pad and the tow his wife. To PA'GEANT. v. a. 
| h | Camden. to repreſent. | 

uy ith ridiculous and aukward action, 

Which, flanderer, he imitation calls, 


[from the noun. ] To exhibit in thow z 
| We ſhall not need to ſay what lack | | | 
Of leather was upon his back; 


Por that was hidden under fad. Hudibras, p. i. He pageants us. Shaleſpture's Troilus and Creſſila. 
J Pa b. v. z. [trom the noud.] IPA CEAN TRY. 2. /. [from pageant.) Pomp; ſhow. | 
1. To travel gently. - | | | All theſe inconveniences are ang e to this dogma- 
a. To rob on foot; | | , | tizing, ſuppoſing men in the right; but if they be in the 
3. To beat a way ſmooth and level. 1 DS. Maes what a ridiculous pageartry is it to ice ſuch a phi- 
Pa'DaR. #. / Grouts; coarle flour. Ns loſophical gravity ſet man out a ſoleciſm. | 
| In the bolting and fifting of near fourteen years of ſuch |. Government of the Tongue. 
power and favour, all that came out could not be expected Such pageantry be to the people ſhown; 
to be pure and fine meal, but muſt have amongſt it padar | There boaſt thy horſe's trappings and thy own. Dryden. 
and bran in this lower age of human fragility. otton. | PA'GINAL, 7. J | pagina, Latin. ] Conſiſting of pages. 
Paper. 1. , from pad.] A robber; a foot highwayman. An expreſſion proper into the paginal books of our times, 
Spurr'd as jockies ulc, to break, II but not ſo agreeable unto volumes or rolling books, in ute 
Or padders to ſecure a neck. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 1. among the Jews. \ Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
Worſe than all the clatt'ring tiles, and worſe | | Pa'GoD. 3 an Indian word.] „ 
Than thouſand padders, is the poet's curltes 1. An Indian idol. | * 
Rogues that in dog days cannot rhime forbear; Ihey worſhip idols called pagods, after ſuch a terrible re- 
But without mercy read, to make you hear. Dryden. preſentation as we make of devils. Stilling fleet. 
It he advanced himſelf by a voluntary engaging in un- 2, The temple of the idol. | 1 
juſt quarrels, he has no better pretence to honour than what | Sce thronging millions to the pagod run, 15 
a reſolute and ſucceſsful padder may challenge. Collier. And offer country, parent, wife, or fon. Pope, 


To PA'DDLE. v. . [ patouiller, Fr.] 


Paip. adj. the preterite and participle paſſive of pay. 
1. To row; to beat water as with oars. 


This puniſhment purſues the an 50 maid, 


As the men were paddling tor their lives. L'Eftrange. And thus the purple hair is 3 paid. Dryden. 
Paddling ducks the ſtanding lake deſire. Gay. | PAIGLES. . .. Flowers; allo called cowilips. Didi. 


2. To play in the water. Pai. 2. .. ¶ paila, Spaniſh.] A wooden veſſel in which milk 
The brain has a very unpromiſing aſpect for thinking: it or water is commonly carried. - 
looks like an odd fort of bog for fancy to paddle in. Collien. In the country when their wool is new ſhorn, they ſet 


A wolf lapping at the head of a fountain, ſpyed a lamb | pazls of water by in the fame room, to increaſe the weight. 
peddling a ae Say off. . e | 7 | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 78. 
2. Jo finger. | N | New milk that all the winter never fails, 
5 Paddling palms, and pinching fingers, And all the ſummer overflows the pals, Dryden. 
And making practis'd tmiles, ParLFUL. u. ſ. [ pail and full. ] The quantity that a pail will 


As in a looking-glaſs. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. | hold. 


PADDLE. . J {patial, Welſh. }- Yond ſame cloud cannot chuſe but fall by pailfuls. Shak, 


| To Thurn ſtreams and tountains bubblingg g, 
LT o Liffy's ltinking tide at Dublin. Swift. | 
us concert bad mealures; to confederate in ill; to practiſe 


unify] confederacy or colluſion. | 
vortices this ſo profitable a merchandize riſeth not to a pro- 
. enhauncement with other leſs beneficial com- 
2 5% they impute partly to the ealtern buyers packing, 
Fatly to the owners not venting the tame, Care. 
Poe ay pack with him. Shakejpeare's Titus Andronicus. 
09d: OR. n. ſ. | pack and cluath.} A cloath in which 
Mexs are tied up i 
. 4 [trom pact.] One who binds vp bales for 
rang n. /. ¶ pacquet, French. ] A lmall pack; a mail of 


. In the dark 
Crop dIto find out ihem, 


Tac d their packer, and in fine withdrew. = Shakeſp. 
cre pa 


1 Aticularly that which is uſed b. a ſingle rowerin | PAILMA'IL, 2. / [This is commonly written pelletl;. nor 
Os Ee Ti bd q 4 do l know ilch of the two is right.] Violent; boiſterous. 
2. Any thing broad like the end of an oar. A ſtroke with a pailmail beetle upon a bowl, makes it fix 

Have 2 Fade upon thy weapon. Dent. xxiii. 13. from it. Digby on the Soul. 


Pa'DDLER. x. ſ. {from paddle.} One who paddles. Ainfav. | Pain. n.f. [ peine, Fr. pin, Saxon; Pæ na, Lat.] 
PADDOCK. . J. [ pada, daxon; adde, Dutch. ] A great frog 1. Puniſhment denounced, | 


Te palled continually packets and diſpatches between 
vo kings, Bacon's Henry V11. | 


or toad, There the princeſſes determining to bathe themſclves, 
Where I was wont to ſeek the honey bee, | thought it was fo privileged a place, upon pain of death, 
Working her former rooms in waxen frame; as no body durſt preſume to come thither. Sidney, b. ii. 
The griſly toad-ftool grown there mought I ſee, On pain of death no perion being ſo bold, ; | 
And loathing paddocks Lodi onthe lame, Spenſer. Or daring hardy, as to touch the iſt. Shateſp. Rich. III. 

The Saag, or frog 0 „ breeds on the land, 1s Interpoſe, on pain of my difpleature, a 
bony and big, eſpecially the ſhe. Walton, Betwixt your ſwords, Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
The water ſnake whom fiſh and paddocks fed, None hall preſume to fly, under pain of death, with 
With ftaring ſcales lies poiſon d. 3 wings of any other man's making. Alliſen s Guardian. 

Pa Dbpock. 2. J. {corrupted from farrack.) A ſmall in- | 2, Penalty; pun Bape. ; ; BE 

_ cloſure for deer. | Becaule Euſchius hath yet ſaid nothing, we will by way 
PADELION, 2. /. [pas de lion, Fr. pes leonis, Latin.] An] of mulct or pain, lay it upon hin. acon, 


herb. 


Ainſworth, | tion ot unxaſineſs. 
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„ LE PAL 


As the pains of the touch are greater than the offences of His moony troops returning bravely ſinear'd _ | The old man early roſe, waik'd ſurth and (ate 
the other icnles ; ſo likewile are the pleaſures, Bacon. With Painim blood effus'd. Phillips. On polich'd tone berore his f gu W 
Pain is per ect mileiy, the worlt ParxNLESS. adj. [from pain.] Without pain; without PaLa'ciovs. adj. {from dalac K's me „ 
Ot evils; and exc<ilive, overturns | trouble. | | Kent. n Val; noble; mag. 
All patience. _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. The deaths thou ſhew'ſt are forc'd; e London encreales daily, turning of great Flac 
He would believe, but yet is (till in par | Is th { h del; 11e, ; | A For great PEIAeTONG hon 
p Ae. ad 4 in pan, s there no {mooth deſcent ? no pairle/s way into fimall iencments. Graunt's Viils of Mgr... 
_ Preſſes the pulle, _ teels the leaping vein. Dryden. Of kindly mixing with our native clay ? Dryden. | PALAXQUIN. . /. Is a kind of covered carnage a 
2. In the plural. ] Labour; work; toil. 5 [Palins rA KER. v. ſ. [pains and take.} Labourer; laburious | caitern countries that is {upportedon the ſuoulder de Parke 
Many have taken the pauzs to go out of Europe to reſide | perſon. and wherein perſons of db ion are-carricd ers ot lanes, It 
as friars in America. Abbot”'s Deſcription of the World. O Thomas, Thomas, hazard not thy life, | PA'LATABLE. adj. [ifrom palate ] Guittul . plea 
One laboureth and taketh pains, and maketh haſte, and 1s } III prove a true 1 day and night; talte. : 5 pleahrg to thy Fall 
ſo er the _ — | Ecclefiaflicus, xi. 11. I'll ipin and card, and keep our children tight, Gay. There is vothing ſo ditfcult as the art of making 3. apatt 
he pans they had taken was very great. Clarendon. | PAINSTA'KING, adj. [pains and take.) Laborious; in- agreeable. How many devices have been mad rp an 
It . be uncertain, the former will conclude it] duſtrious. 35 Py | render this bitter potion palatable ne Bee of by thcic 
vain ; and the latter may be in danger of pronouncing the To PAINT. v. a. [peindre, French.] 58 I hey by th' alluring odour drawn in haſte ayer, es 
{ame on their pairs, who leck it, if utter all their labour they | 1. To repreſent by delineation and colours, 3 Fly to the dulcet cates, and Sanding © 9 6 
muſt reap the wind, mere opinion and conjecture, Glanv, Live to be theſhew and gaze o'th' time, 4 hor palatable bane $2 ES 3 Or 
She needs no weary ſteps aſcend, We'll have thee, as our rater monſters ure, ; PALATE: , [yalatum, Latin... | Pile, Th 
All ſeems before her feet 0 bend; ; Painted upon a pole, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 1. The inſtrument or taſte. | Au 
And here, as ſhe was born ſhe lies, 2. To cover with colours repreſentative of ſomething. 1 Let cheir beds 
High without — ans to riſe. | Waller. Who fears a ſentence, or an old man's ſaw, Be made as ſoft as yours, aud let their pa/ates | 8 
Tune deaf perſon mutt be diſertetly treated, and by pleaſant Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe. Shakeſpeare Be ſeaton'd with tuch viands. Sat. New! Hel 
uſage wrought upon, to take ſome pains at it, watchin To repreſent by colou * 185 Y "M Th ts. ö ch viands. SHH. Merc. of Fx. W. 
as Kal. 8 1 11 f Ee: fl „Watching 3. To repreſent y colours, appearances, or images. | 'Thele -ivory feet were carved into the laps tf f Ba 
Jour eaſons, and taking great care, that he may not hate] Till we trom an author's words paint his very thoughts without thete their greatelt dainitics could not Farr, kalte 
is taſk, but do it chearfully. Holder. in our minds, we do not underſtand him. Locke. {\ Falales. | Mar e 2 
If health be ſuch a bleſſing, it may be worth the pains to | 4. To deſcribe; to reprelent. 3 Light and colours comc.in-enly ene ON eee, _ 
rac: yh the regions where it grows, and the ſprings _ Ihe lady is diiloyal.— | | | ſounts only by the cars; the CY no 15 55 3 label 5 
* * 7 | Temple. —Diſloyal? | 5 | the note an o i 
3 3 | | a 3 „ Il the role and palate. | "4. Th 
et hey called him a thouſand fools for his pgs - : — The word 1s too good to paint out her wickedneſs, | Huy nerves about our pazate plac'd, 2 3 
8 , the more Sar a man an Tf 3 . Shakeſpeare. j She likewiſe judges ot the tatte ; | | wt 
Some natures, tne more pains 2 man takes to reclaim 5 To colour; to diverſify. ; Elie, diſmal thought! our warlike m. 
them, the worſe they are. L'Eftrange, Fable 2432.  Suchis his will that paints 55 B r eee Peck. 
TE Her nimble feet refuſe © © The earth with colours treth, 8 FFW doit 3 ow . e. Prür. 80 
Their wonted ſpeed, and ſhe took pains to loſe. Dryden. The darkeſt ſkies with ſtore | _ Hardtatkto hit the vals Golf hich te. | il 
The fame with pains we gain, but loſe with eaſe | Of ſtarry li a „ UK to Bit the patate of luck guetts, Rex. Wa 
Sure 1 ; 3 BY? . Rarry PR. . | Spenſer. | 2. Mental reliſh; intellectual tate. | LE An 
ure ſome to vex, but never all to pleaſe. Pope. 6. To deck with artificial colours. = | It may be the palate of the 10ul is indiſpeled by ht! _ 
A, realonable clergyman, if he will be at the pains, can Hath not old cuſtom made this life more ſweet ] nels or lorrow. tram, waa Foggy PALIFIC 
make the moſt ignorant man comprehend what is his duty, | Than that of painted pomp ? are not thele woods [Tue men of nice palates could not. reliſh Aritotb., Ibs 
and cohvince him that he ought to perform it. Swift. | Miore free from peril than the court ? Shakeſpeare. | dreſt up by the {choounen, : | Biik 1 a pg vs gs 
5. taſk. The ſingular is, in this ſenſe, 6bfolete, {| — Jezebel painted her face, and tired her head, 2 Kings, ix. PA'LATICK. adj. [trom palate.] Beleg ines 1 88 = 
e foft arrived on the graſſy plain, 9 7 PaiNT. v. 2. To lay colours on the face. or root of the mouth e Tt 
And fairly paced forth with ealy pam, Hubberd. Such a fin to paini | | P e bf : | Pa Lib 
8 i hos doth take ho ENS 1 ee * | e. The three labials, P. B. M. are parallel to the three gin. word « 
one pane ma cottage oth take, | 1 AINT. 1. . rom the verb.] 25 gival, T. D. N and to the three 4 N SIS; . th 
When t' other trim bowers do make. Tuſſer's Huſb. 1. Colours repreſentative of any thing. PA'LATINE. 1. . [ alatia, Fr "AS Cres Roe By be m, wards: 
When of the dew, which th' eye and ear do take | Poets are limner: | | ag Bop VVV PaL1N0 
f OY | . oets are limners | Latin. ] One mveifed with regal rights and prevocurcy, © PLING 
From flow'rs abroad, and bring into the brain, I0o copy out ideas in the mind | „ Many . of thois tor ams, ra rio 
- She doth within both wax and hon ke: w = . 8 3 | lany of thote lords, to whom our kings had grant! | 
This work is hers, this 5 has er. "Eg Mn Datos KN Ss A _ are the paint 7 HI their thoughts are ſhown, _ thole petty kingdoms, did exerciſe jurd regualia, nſorcuch os But 
1 , . un. Davies.“ And nature is their object to be drawn Granwill- there-were no leſs than tight counties 744 br ny e 6 cl 
x F . | | a 0 . G7 „ : 1 counties falatiues in uu \ 
ele er 3 Lapin egos rg : The church of the Annunciation looks beautiful in the in-] at one ume. „ Da 3 8527 bs 
nd angi 4 grows, if he that firſt took ain Fe hide, all but one corner of it being covered with ſtatues, | _ Ihete abſolute falatines made barons an 101 ee I 
To tame his youth, approach the haus ity beat ilding, and paint | 3 3 5 Song Argo 3 rad rd ametty arons and Kiuights, Wl "i Gl 
He bends to him; but fri 5 eln 8 gz and paint. |  Addijon en Hialy. exerciſe high jultice in all points within their terghviice, PALISA 
6. U 1 . 15 of e, ut trights away the reſt. aller. N Her charms in breathing paint engage, DO ED „„ Pal 1A 
. Unealinels ot mind. 8 1 * „ | EEE 4 3 i FF UE, . 
= It bid her feel 8 1 Ms 3 —_ _ warm a future age. Pope. | PA'LATINE. adj. Poſſeſſing royal privileges. | ar eter 
No future pain for me; but inſtant wed . — 8 e hg ee IAE. ed}. | pale, Fr. pallicus, Latin. I 1. 
5 E 4 - OY ogether lay her pray*r-hook and her paint, Aron. | 1. Not ruduy ; not freſh of colour; wan; whi ; ; 
3 N Dn. 2 Ae 0 0 | 7.5 reſh of colour ; an; white of lock. Aud 
A lover more proportion'd to a bed Prior. | PATNTE | . N ; 3 
The ces cf birth: : 7 "109, MOM 1.1 4-4, K. u. he [pemtre, r. trom paint.) One who pro- Look 1 to pate, Lord Doriet, as the et? | Tue 
7 She "cadre" ob hah d ˖ 5 . 3 2 5 felles the art of repreſenting objcets by colours. oy | Ay, ny good lord; and no man in the pre lence, very ha 
ogg 1 mo F or ner _ came upon N In the placing, let ſome care be taken how the painter did But his red colour hath torſcok his checks.“ a The 
3 6 855 1 Sam. iv. 19.] ſtand in the working. M otton's Architicture. |. Was the hope drunk he enarde 
- ToPAIN. V. a. [from the noun. } x Beauty is only that whic! kes all things as th 5 2 Where! | pon "EF IOC RP Rs — 
1. To afflict; to torment ; to make uneaſy. En in their proper xi N fest 1 me CS QUT unge as they are VV CFE von drelt yourtelt ; hath it Lept ſinec? ſoPatis 
Il am pared at my very heart, becauſe thou haſt heard, | _ : Nw by Menlo the ee ee e e bs _ ae Tell Salle _ "i E 5 
- Om toul, the ſound of the trumpet. "ow is: pa p _ ©. # phe 1 * 8 den.. 5 + CH POO-NEULTEL iCal, It es. N ALISH, 
Yhe drops adoubttu] word 5 $9 pains his gi 3 2 Th —_— 1. 9. {from ane 3 | , And fleep in spite of thunder. Shakeſpeare's Made. öpurt 
een eee 15 nund, II. 1 ne art ot . e een objects by delineation and colours. 2. Nut high- coloured; approaching to colourleis taufe une a 
Excel ay 14. ing Jeatouly behind. Dryden. If painting be acknowledged tor an art, it follows that no | TYency. © 2 OLE N : Pall. n 
Exceſs of cold, as well as heat, pains us, becaule it is] arts are without their precepts, - - e e. When the urine turns pale, the patient is in dirger.. Ade 
Feline e N to that temper which is neceſſary to the g "Tis in lite as *tisin painting, 7 F = e Nt 45 : 2 8 
pretervation ot lite. n ne Much may beright h be wanung. Pri "Not brick net ine faint of „ 
| 8 ng 5 OR Much may be. , yet much be wanung, Prior. | 3. Not bright; not ſhining; f: Fan | | 
| Pleaſure aroſe in thoſe very parts of his leg, that juſt be- | 2. Picture; the painted reſemblance. 35358 , The 155 - ; ine 88705 1 OW. 2 
fore had been ſo much pared by the tetter.  Addijon. | This is the very painting of your fear; | It "rs —_— 8 pag 705 1155 kicks at 9 10 
2. [With the reciprocal pronoun. ] To labour. This is the air-drawn dag = 72 5 4; drop ores» Lag SAKE « M νiWỹ H&H. 185 
: os . | | e air-drawn dagger which you ſaid DI Ss PALE. 0 tr he adieciive. IT 0 
5 Though the =o of the liberty do pain himſelf to yi "ar " OS. ST „ v. 4. [from the adjective. } To make pair. 5 
Wh Ab 0 mſelf to yield þ Led you to Duncan. FS Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, | The glow-worm ſhews the mai to be near, In ſe 
equal juſtice unto all, yet can there not but great abuſes Painting is we Er ng Em tion” ode ont Fore: | chin 
oF Rn  BIE 1 5 ting elcome; MK | 3 And*vgins t 4 his 8 1 1 I. 
lurk m {o abſolute a rivile e. i Spenſer on 1 NT . . Þ 1 g ; : I f Zins 0 e Ulis une (Ctual lire. Shake Hamit. Ilge m 
| . | relaud. | "The painting is almoſt the natural man: . T It e II. dit. EY 
e, i eee bo ate”, | c . | e Natural man: Wd Jo teach it good + grace or fume | An 
He pained himfelf to raite his note. Dryden. For tince dithonour trafficks with man's natur Pale it with 16 my 3 0 5 8 1585 
PAINFUL. adj. {pain andfull.J | He is b ſid AE n's nature, [ Tale it with rage, or redden it with ſhame, T. ner co 
1. Full of pain; miſerable; beſet with affliction. 1 2 e e bh mY Lage A Agures Ee PALE. . /. { fatus, Latin. ]. 8 8 V The cc 
F 3 Go ſuch as they give out, Shakeſp. T. imon of Athens. | 1. Narrow picce of wood joined above and below t9 5 tan, Th 
yet no other way, beſides 5 | 3. Colours laid on | | e 0 le round | i | 
--- Theſe painful paſſages. ho ; . . | e to incloſe grounds. | | 1 And 
ITheſe panfut pallages, how we may come | | It any fuch be here 2D: Ce, Get up o' the rail. 1 3 „ 1 Pa 
To death? | Milton" Para I 24 | | Sd Pan : | zet up v th' rail, I'll peck. you o'er the pales cle, LL, 
333 iton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. Phat love this painting, wherein you ſee me ſmear'd, | _ Fatto. 
g Evils have been more painfi ul to us in the proſpect, th: pa Let him expreſs his diſpoſition. Shakeſp. Cortolanus. As their example {tilt prevaile, g . And. 
by their actual preſſure. ; Addiſon's 8 he en | 3 1 [ pernture, French.] The art of painting.“ She tempts the ſteam, or leups the pales. p r. That 
; lam ſick of this bad world! N eee ſhe ſtretch'd her way, e . cee through woeu a pale tumbles down, Mate, 75 
EEE = 1 ; I . retcn d ner 1way, g 2. Any inc E. e ALL, 
The day-light and the tun grow painful tome. Acdiſen. | For parnture near adjoining la 2 8 iS | * ; MEL 1 ; Hts fonable 
Long abitinence may be painful to acid conſtitutions, by A plenteo ont: Aon Haas „ | ceremony, which was then judged very consist“ Mable 
the uneaſy leniation-it creates. in the it A bs os Gus. Province. Dryden. the whole church, even by the whote, whole, tow 800 Ip 
| uneaty. on it creates in the ſtomach, Arbuthnot. | | The ſhow'ry arc! | AE . ee 7 | 5 col 
3. Dithcult ; requiring labour With lige ry arch | Which brake out of the common pale, Hieb , ome in 
3 8 "he pain ul ſervice | 23+ © Soyo per gay, or, azure, gules, Let my que feet never tail | | Lupe 
Sas Sono wth Sroes of bled Delights and puzzles the beholder”s oye, . To walk the ſtudious clomter's pale, | 
A : angers, : rops ot bloo That views the wat'ry brede with thouſand ſl 5 Kod tos che hiokenboied rot Miles Be: 
Shed tor my thankleſs country, are requited 1 Ot painture vary'd ? PEI WEE --c zend love the high embowed rot, ® 3 7 1 
But with that ſurname. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, | PAIR. 1. /. [ pals Fe par Ea. ] : Philips. | b . propoted a ttanding revelation, fo wel! cent e. 1. 5 ales 
— ö ; . © f * 9er 2 ; © oj» , o - In. ; « %g 7 20 8 N > YI £245 1 2 * rt! then ter *v ALL. 
Waenl thought to know this, it was too painjul tor me. | 1. TWO things luitin one anather : as, 4 pair of gloves Wo Oe Ne Oni. 1 1 95 5 5 20 litter Jo m. 
| en . A oa a wk. 8.0 r: as, a pair of gloves. the conviction of any man born wichin the %% U vos N na 
. 8 4 , 0 * 2a 4 A 1 : 5 5 Bo dat g 8 a 4s ny ES yY: 5 Trp " 7 
1 F 925 5 thence preventing fame, 1 O when meet now, | 1 9 9 I ated tes 10 3 ps ki a. 
By quick and painful marches hither came. alen. . ee ION . . thoughts to excrcue tie bicathz 257 RW; 
| Een I, th 9 os to touch the painjul firin D Haden. Such pairs 5 love and mutual honour join d? NIA. And keep them in thepale of words till death. Darn. 1 keen 
Awake from ſlumber; and | * A „ aueis and Philemon there 13. Any diſtrict or territory, „ 2 AW. 
. umber, and attempt to ſing. Smith. Had liv'd lone marry d, and a happy pair; | ; X "1 h Ae. in whit UE Daſh' 
4. Induſtrious; laboriou . N long marry d, and a happy fair; There is no part but the bare Engliſh for, ee D 
$ 3 1ADOTIOUS. Now old in love. | SY ; AT RS. ns. Coping! {hey 
To dreſs the vines labour i 9 | e n ee FD eb = Dryden. | Iriſh have not the greatelt touting. TED” ap wy 
| ines new labour 1s requir'd, | 3. Two of a fort; a couple; a br | ED. mines, 35 A EB 
| Nor mult the paul huſbandman be tir'd. Dryden e 3 191 ig nee. | The lords juſtices putarms into the hands of diefs!“ le un, 
0 Great abilities, when employed as God directs, do but All his eee ide aal ing dle 3 . Th 9 11 N 80 i F lt n wo 
make the owners of them greater and more painful ter | ; EIS mies, —. 4. Ihe pale is the third anc middle part ot the Ione, ue 
to their neighbours : W they are x 4 bl 1 v4 once | Ie does into one pair of eyes convey. Suckling. ing derived from the chief to tlie pate, or Benn f, ne 
ö i „they are real bletlings when The many pairs of nerves branching themſelv Il the | ſc 5 '0 lines | | Peel fer hae 
5 = anne aood.men F anching elves to all the | ſcutcheon, with two lines. ook * 
| 5 3 Swift, | parts of the body, are wonderful to bcholes. Ray. 70 P 1. ir 1 ne n 
N PAiSFULLY. adv. [from painful.] | To PAIR. b. z. { EE ah ads . ay. 10 To inch V. 4. eee the noun, ] FETs 
| 1. With great pain or afflition, © +» | A „ 4 -] | ' - } 1, 4 o01nclole wit 1 pales. | ts " 
: - 6, : 1. 7 82 . : . * * 5 wa $6171 1D 
| W_ Laborwuſly; diligently. ets ren | 1. To be joined in 700 9 coup e. [The diameter of the hill of twenty foot, mas > Fa 1 
0 > : s > wy : anc Ay; | : lo foo Crop band More THT ie 
| Buch as hit in eale at home, raiſe a benefit out of their Your hand, my Perdita; 0 t hs ANSP TT ney. eee Ty o 
hunger and thirſt, that ſerve their prince and country pain- | 2. To ſuit; to fit 11 a tart - =F colts CN eee Eos 5 ſ} inch Fall 
ally abroad. | £ Ralei h's a Tn J +0 4 15 gb b , ; þ a late cr t £ Occan Pa = OL. * mecnps, FT nn. Uu 12 
Fo din red-breaſt painfull %, E .]. Had our prince ſeen the hour, he had parr'd Is thine. SFhafeſpeareg Auth and Cite, N 
e eee ee ce Childzen in the Wind bas with this lord; there was not a tull month | Tae Euclith beach 141 pot] 
ws c : . ir births. 5 . * zug . e e nch 
paixruLx Ess. 1. /. [from painful. | 00 etween thei od 25 Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. Pales in the flood with men, with wives and beg, l Ain 
: * wh. : 3 2 "Ve OI Re Aim 
| 2. Affliction; ſorrow; grief. | 8 e eee ES Will you pale your head in Henry's Slory, Wi 
FB edndew-alalh fe grained; rg Sergei yr gory ven 2 wit th ine, And rob his temples ot the diaden, 3 l. Us k 
— Erona die, and end this ugly Paigfulne/i. Sidney p plain, and fraught with artleſs tenderneſs. Now in his lite ? Shakeſpeare FRO 10 if 
| No cuſtom can make the painfulneſs ot a debauch eaſy, | To PAIR. v. 4. | | | Rove. | PA LEEYED. 4. [pale and cut ] 1 Sezen un 
| | or pleaſing, to a man; fince nothing can be pleaſant that is | x, To join in couples. | OY 2 deer * enen I ophetle cell. M Vader 
unnatur2!, South's Sermons. f * pires the palecm d prlelt rom the. bun Peep A 
| Ta iby - Tabectathal | The ga, 4 by ear mods, that ev*n the firſt, Shrines, where their vigils petery d virgins beef, " Th 
A | | Paintu/nefi, by feeble means; ſhall be able 10 gain that 2. To unte as ro date 5 Ne — were curs'd. Dryden. And pitying laints, whole ttatues kan to wo Pe. val. ro 4 
| which in the plenty of more forcible inſtruments, is through Turtles and — ith di cm 3 PALEFA'CED, adj, [ pate ande de:] Having wh If, 
Noth and negligence loſt Hooke and doves with dift rent hues unite, Why have they dad io Maca ye, 
gg : | ooker, b. v. 22. And gloſly jet is pair'd with ſhini hi e enn Cr 
Parx1M. . /. { pazen, French. ] Pagan; infidel, PALACE * fair a with Ihining white, Pope. So many miles upon her peaceful Bow, pos, den 
be crol; hath bern 4 very Ancient bearing, even be eee — 905 | pee, #4 3 Latin.] A royal | PFrighting her t d villages with War. _ — in 
the birth of our Saviour, among the Painims themſelves. by You 1— a ws | Let falefac'd tear keep with the mean dar ket Wa 
eee e Bl . . u torgot, And find no harbour in 2 rovil heart. Dns , 
| m on Blazoning. We with colours ſpread | , | Fur freſhly; nee. rere 
Such dire atchievements ſings the bard that tells March'd through " 1 | PA'LELY, adv. {from fate. } Wan BOLTS. A for: 
Ot paltrey'd dames, bold knights, and magic ſpells; Palaces 2 Barns e palace gates. Shakeſp. | dily. = oy 
Where whole brigades one champion's arms o'crthrow, Their 8 do bbs coker a6 Ope 1201 5 Pa LENESS. 1. /. [from pate. 5 e bedr wi 
Sblay Pajnimz vile that force the fair. i LAG F ee a re 2 hakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 1. Wannels z waut of colour; Want of freſuneſs; bed. 
PAT NIA. aj. Pagan; infidel. | And the laſt eee with Loating tides, neſs of lock, | 2 hb 
by | Champions bold, | Þ ee mic oor the tormer to the tides. Dryd. Her blood durſt not yet come to ber face, to 5 19, 
Defy"d the beſt of Painim chivalry, | Ad Es Alle an * rile, 8 | the name of falene trom her molt pure whitenes | 
Lo mortal combat, or carricre with lance, Milton Tus Gas be: b SFOUNGs Thomſon's Sumner. The blood the virgin's checs tortook, Pte. 
'The Solymean ſultan he o'erthrew, * | ; With burai, right p . on high columns rais'd, „ A livid paleneſ ſpreads o'er all her look. 
| ; | ing gold and flaming jewels blaz d. Addiſon. | 2. Want of colour ; want of luſus. 


The padeneſs of this flow'r 


| ; 9 PATA NSF. u. . pailliardi 5 EY 8 | 
27 4 . ms kart Sbateſp. 1535 dhe 7. { pailliardiſe, F r.] Fornication; whor- | hk. wen 2 — 2 are whole footed, have 
 ENDAR+ . J KN. oalting veſſel. 9 P24 ATE. v. a. ; 4 : | 8 ö „aud ut ſhort legs, as (wans. b 
Ayman lent over light horſemen in great palendars, which | pallier, French.) lee ges, en Pilſen, © clonk; TARY EN Res 0 JJ [trom palma.} One who deals in pal 
running all along the tea coalt, carried the people and the 1. Jo cover with excuſe. PA TP» : r. 
tle _ Knolies's Hiſtory of the Turks, | They never hide or palliate their vices, b A LMISTRY, . ſ. [ palma, Latin,] | 
_ ous. 2. / (lea, Latin,] Hufky; chaffy. freely to view. 705 Ns ut expoſe them | 1. Ihe cheat of foretelling fortune by the lines of the palm. 
his attract ion nave WE tried in ſtravs and paleous bodies, | 2. Lo extenuate; to ſoften by . areſs — . een gen query, what. truth there is. in eg or 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. Tie fault js-to/extenyate, Salligts 1 divination, from thole lines of our hands of high denomi- 
Akrrk. ef. [ palette, French.] A light board on which | 3. To cure injpertectly or temporarily yt Þ. lot rarely) ion”: 3 Brown's Pulgar Errours, b. v. 
painter hol ls his colours you he 7 not cure. | porartly, not radically; to eale, T . 23 canting drone- pipe ſcan'd, 5 
let the ground of the picture be of ſuch a mixture, as PALLIA'TION. 2 J. 3 | ; e myltick figures ot her hand, 
= may de ſomething in it of every colour that compoles 1. Extenyation 6 eee He tipples palmftry, and dines Vo . BL 
as it vere the contents of your palette. Dryden. 1 faw clearly through all the pious diſygui . On all her tortune-telling lines. © Cleaveland, il 
J Fre vet thy pencil tries her nicer toils, _ liations of fome men 8 pious diſguiſes and loft pal- With the fond maids in paimiſiry he deals; ; A 
or on tuy palette lie the blended oils, IVY | Such bitter invectives againſt oth f ee e They tell the ſecret ür which he reveals, Prior. 
Go deckte chalk has half atchiev'd thy art, . 5 e N Wege and in- | 2. Additon uſes it for the action ot the hand. | 
And hel julk image makes Cleora ſtart. Tickell. their ſpleen. 8 5 iews their zeal hes in Going to reheve a common beggar, he found his pocket 
y When ſage Minerva roſe, 2. Imper lest or temporary, not ra Sen ument of the Tongue, | Was picked; that being a kind of palmiſtry at which this 
From her ſweet lips ſmooth ot og flows, cure. 5 mn . p HD a6, Th —_— B ny ſon's Spectator. 
Aer kilfub hand an 1VTy pa ette grac'd, | If the juſt cure of a difeafo , | adj. | trom palm. ] Bearing palms. 
3 ſnining colours were in order plac'd. . 8 F. 1 ge be 3 5 let oy hyſi- In the moſt high and palmy hate of Rome, 
PytEREY. ./. palerroy, French.) Aimallhorſe fit for la- | PALLIATIVE, adj. [ palliatif, Fr. trom 4 tl 1 al Hiftory. A little ere the mightieſt ] ulius tell, 
115: it is always ditiinguithed in the old books from a war | 1. Extenuating; tavourably re a ee 1 | fg I he 8 itood tenantleſs, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
dorle. | | 2. NIitigating, not removing; A 3 115 hap pals'd the region which Panchea * 
{kr wanton altrey all was overſpread dic Tron”. 3 porarily or partially, not 5 nd flying, left the palmy plains behind. Dryden. 
With tintel trappings, woven like a ware. Fairy Queen. Contumption pulmonary ſeldom admits of her th . 
The damlel is mounted on a white þaf/ rey as an emblem | a palliative cure, and is generally incurab} pe den ber at I 
g; her innocence. | Adadiſon s Spectator, NY gg. | 5 x | ) 775 3 un- F He firſt found out palpability of colouts; and by the de- 
[ac tmiths and armorers on os ride. Dryden. PALLIATIVE. 2. . {from palliate ] S6rmerhiin 185 ro „ t the eee pars ve 17+. 93 os tun ey urn | 
PALEREY ED. adj, {from 1 Riding on a paltrey. lomething alleviating. : | OW eG P ALP heterogeneous rays of light. Martinus Scri birius. } 
duch dire alchtevements tings the bard that tells, | It were more late to truſt to the general averfi f P ABLE. 1. . [ palpable, Fr. palpor, Latin. ] 
Or fare dames, bold knights, and wagick ſpells; people againit this coin, than app] Gs alli 12 nf mien 1. Fesepalnle BY een. | * 
Were waole brigades one champion's arms o'erthrow, weak, pertidious or abje& auger a ine oy . Ad Art thou but EE 5 Wk 
And cleare a giant at a random blow, Tickell. | PA'LLID; adj. . CAE IF ] Pale; en wh wif nn; Ii, agger of the mind, a falſe creation? l 4 
PiLtf1CA'TION, 145 bade 1 The act or practice] not bright: 2 is leldom uſed of the kae 9 ne N b ene Shakeſþ Macbeth | 
of making ground firm WIN piles. e Or every 1. . tb 1 AW. akeſpeare's Macbeth. 
| [ lave laid nothing of e rho or piling of the ground- | The bard r Saracen dieler pa ol WE. Sher P e muſt overſhadow all his bounds, | / 
dot commanded by Prin when we build upon a moitlt | __ When trom the pallid iky the lun deſcerids | 7 96.0 2 NN x ph OO Os. - | | 1 
on - Molton. PALM. a. . a, Lat. palmier, Fr 795 9 le; « detected. | | | k BY 
| PL LISDROME, A. ſe LTah,j&, NA and drehte.]! AI. A wee 1 ee , 8 p 1 WA hs | I. hat groller kind of .heatheniſh idolatry, whereby they | i i 
0 word 07 lentence Which is the fame read backward or for-] were worn in token ot victory. Mo ee ee, iboats . - 100 Rog of their own money Bokey an ab= | | | 
2 wards: as, madazn z or this e Sabi dura u rudibus. | The palin: tree hath a ſingle imbranched ſtalk; the leaves | ci idols al 4 15 — . N . 
5 ö 1 1. ſ. [ rabuadia.] Ar : are diſpoſed in a circular tormon the t hich, wh b r GRIER Ky: ENS - 
5 Fa ligopr. 8 7 8 — | { -withcr or fall oft, are ſucceeded by ogg 7 K ee 3 | Hooker, 6.1.8. 
1 l, of oy nn 15 ae e told; | middle of thote which eee among which Wache er | „„ ol ae "Hh — 75 _ 
7 But now my rav:{ht eyes thy face behold: ; e ER By eee ee f P [1 impious. ooker, b. v. 827. 
9 Who cherefure i tht od „ 29 fuld . abr „ the bottom to the top, He mutt not think to ſhelter himſelf from ſo palpab e . : 
x Abtor mytelf, that have dilpleas'd my Gs, f twenty-one ſpecies korea pk - f 0 Rong =o. 5 here are abſurdity, by this impertinent diſtinction. Tillotſon. 
1! In dutt and aſhes mourn. Sandys's Parapb. on Job. able are, the greater palm or date ju ” Th age remark- 180 ee, no ſurer guide, it was no wonder that they fell into 
| PALISA DE. | 1. J [ paliſade, Fr. paliſado, Span. from] grows in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 6 pron 3 Slang 8 eee rp - 
" 5 palus, Lat.] Pales ter by way of incloſure Safes oo eee and made into flag-brooms. The oily | That the " ſo teſtified, I ſee not how we ſhould _ 
Ii. f onthe ales empire cal = = wes vinea and og 29 erd itland, but has | polſſibly with a proof more palpable, than this manifeſtly re- 
100 | | npire cal, been tranſplanted to Jamaica and Barbadoes, It grows a ceived and every 1 cuſt 1 | 
Aud fal about the trenches plac'd. Dryden. | high as the main-mait of a ſhiy 81471 $ wed and every where continued cuſtom of reading them _ 
The wool 1s uſeful tor paliadoes tor fortifications, being | Get the ttart of the maiellick world ag publickly, 3 5 Hooker, b. v. $22. 
rery hard and durable. Mortimer Hujbandry. And bear the pal ee Shake Ag 1 ICE there is ſo much diſſimilitude between cauſe and 
i, The city is ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, and that wall“ Go forth into the mount and fetcl Na bra nds * 3 Wand e yer ee 
” ended with paliſades. Broome s Notes on the Od;ſey. | | | IT ney” "Neb, wha I | er eee . a e _ A eee 
| SLISA DE Tom t! Jo incloſe pa- * | | ro Sn e NESS. 1. /. [tro le. it ei - 
) 9 5 „ e wal a W —_ 5 pris. ag = — denen = 15 tan P pable ; plainnels ele . ] Quality * Seng P 1 
ef Pats, ach. [from pale.] Somewhat pale. DON Sona on pi. as, 6 ee th ata abey re ea a7 A'LPABLY. adv, [from palpable. i 8 
4 Furt el ber 2 2155 e, 1005 OR : fri = honing deer oe. Ho man ee oh : 5 5 _ a ae as to anne? by the touch, 
25 ume a deep blue. RED 555 on Air. N 5 56 ee 1 ig. eh nh, | 5 
* Pail. u. /. 6 , Leb. J N 4 0 ie ; 8 2 4 who _ 8 the palm for excellence, is Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, that had palpably 
. A cloak or mantle of ſtate. | 8 — | e 120 _ = 3 Peocham of Mujick, | taken ſhares of money, before they gave up their verdict, 
KY With princely pace, >: RG 3 rl ree, plealante 1 bla, Paradiſe 70% . _ hr Fang lenate a guard, that they might 3 their 
7 As fair Aurora in her purple pall, „ i views e monte gong Er HO 1g 5 acon. 
Out of the Eaſt the ede ay doth call BS AS Wh amn fen pl Ns N r — ſkies, . PALPA TION. 2./. [ palpato, palpor, Lat.] The act of feeling. 
By Rk he > 457 pans 44; cant: With reading b —_— trom pou ies | To PA'LPITATE.v. a. [ palpito, Latin; palpiter, Fr.] To 
| Let gorgeous tragedy e eee r ranc po _ ublimely riſe, Dryden. | beat as the heart; to flutter ; to go pit à pat. 55 
EP In ſcepter"d pal! come ſweeping by. : | Milt ©. Nos fabdu'd i 7 ex. Fr.] | PALPITA'TION. 2. 1 [ palpitation, Fr. from palpitate.] Beat- 
ut; . The mantle ot an archbiſhop. ALD "2.4 ©. - The reſt b 1 my ö 0 * re Los _— D X ee FFF 
An archbiſhop ought to be conſecrated and anointed, and | 3. The hand {| N ut A We «he town. Dryden. | on frights or any other cauſes, which makes it felt: for a na- 
5 e n him. - Le 2 ] pread out; the inner part o the hand. [ palma, tural uniform pulſe goes on without diſtinction. | 
Like coroiig thrownroverthe tent, Ef NE" BE LE SIE ah ge 5 The heart ſtrikes five hundred ſort of pulſes in an hour; 
ny The rials Cle of che pall old Egeus ke : — | Lwil b A as n now Killing thine, 13 „ and hunted into ſuch continual palpitations, through anxiety 
; And on the left the royal Theſeus wept. . Dryden. Dl f and 3 Shakeſpeare. | and diſtraction, that fain would it break. Harvey. 
!PALL. v. a. [trom the noun.] To cloak; to ir K. 1 of extreme thin parts fretting, put upon the back | I knew the good company too well to feel any palpitations 
. abe of oak z to inveſt. © 2 mandy will, with a little ſtay, pats through to the | at their approach. | aller, No 86. 
| And fall thee in the dunneſt ſmoak of hell, N 3 any down 0 38 e e and palpitations of the heart, are a ſign of weak 
Prix, hat ny keen knife {ce not the wound it W | 3 eee prophetick way, 5 | 1 1975 er bon heaves ae Am. i} 
tg. T ITAL . Shakeſpeare. poppy - leaf upon my palm to lay Dryden. With palpitations wild. Tpbomſon's Spring. 1 
110 rey ET rpg _ 2923 97 7 5 l ws 9 5 mealure ot length, compriſing three inches. N wa wn u. 1 [ paltſgraf, German.] pg rd 6 tf mY 
oo. is applied orion. 2 er N Zu, Fr. 8 | ho has the overſeeing ot a rince's palace. Dit. 1 
Ls nh PP! ” panty to coloui 5 To grow vapid; to be- I kalen of a foot is a ſixth part of the ſtature; a ſpan PA'LSICAL, adj. Tron pat 3 I Aflited with the palſy; pa- 4 
; Eupty one bottle into another [wiftly, left the drink gal! one eicht of it; a palm or hand's breadth one twenty-fourth; | ralytick. | 8 = 
: | der {wittly, leſt the drin 2 0 2 s breadth W og one e 5 PA'LSIED. adj. [from pal.) Diſeaſed with a palſy. = 
Tm Beauty _ 3 W. one nincty-ix tn. older on Jime. Pall'd, thy blazed youth 3 14 
m . Fades 85 fas, ons bw pt 2 Fg , Ah 1 Henry VIII. of England, FrancisI. of France,and Charles Becomes aſſuaged, and dork beg the alms . Fi . 
En der 3 rn. dijſon. . emperor, were fo provident, as ſcarce a palm of ground Of paljied eld. Sbhaleſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 9 
mY deulon and reflection ren 11 23 8 0 again. Bacon. palſied perſon, ſhe ſcarcely moves a limb. ecay of Piety. © 4% 
7 hes 0 andretleCtion, repreſent ing perpetually to the mind The fame han int a fiſt Ss cloſe, l Let not old age lon ” iretch his palſy d hand 3 
* MAnnets of all ſenſual gratifications, blunt the edge of Which inſtant! | h . Dag He, Srogy: Fry 1 8 
es us keenelt defires, and all all his enjoy 3 e ol = ich inſtant 1 palm expanded thows. Denham. Thoſe who give late, are importun'd each day. Cay. 
| F 01 | yu . 1 3825 er buy. 0 Lak M, vV. a. [from the neun. | Pa LSY.#./. [ paralyſis, Lat. thence paralyſy, paraſy, palaſy, 
lic de Daſh'd by thele rogues, t PP 5 lit es Draught * o conceal in the palm of the hand, as jugglers. _ palſy.] A privation of motion or ſenſe of feeling, or both, 
Be They pall Mat, 10, hay : age common draught, | | Palnung is held toul play amongſt gameſters. Dryden. e hag. from ſome cauſe below the cerebellum, joĩned 
NY Je impair brighelinefs.; | ha 11 ightly lrain, Scl. EY Fa They palm'd the trick that loſt the game. \ Prior. | with a coldnels, ſoftneſs, flaccidity, and at laſt waſting of 
- : 2 dom rit. . „ Bo: BY 1 ta W RE . 2 arts. a Ing app e in all ne pores awe the 
a ber . acle : IT { ptures, how can we be ſure, | head, except the thorax and heart, it is called a paraplegia; 0 
tei 5 eee de ſor row pal. | Dryden. Reply'd the panther, what traditions pure ? | if in one fide only, a bemiplegia; if in ſome 455 815 of 11 
l Baſe, babe N . 3 e For you may av upon us new for old. Dryden. | one fide, a paralyſis, There is a three fold diviſion of a 4 
„Ie more we poll 1251 80 g me ont "ous PO Moll White has made the country ring with ſeveral una- | palſy; the firſt is a privation of motion, ſenſation remaining. 4 
| b Toweaken; to imbair and Kill his ardour. Dryden, |  ginary ex loits palmed upon her. Addiſon's Spectator. Secondly, a privation of ſenſation, motion remaining. And 4 
fled 2 ; | For thi 3- To handle, 285 . Tho : 1. a privation of both together. Quincy. H 
* Tl never follow thiy a hes Eg TIPS 2 very ill, yt will palm all the meat. Prior. | he palſy, and not fear, provokes me. 3 : I 
To tloy, , nore. akeſpeare. | 4. Lo ſtroak with the hand, WE Ainfeworth.| A palſy may as well ſhake an oak, as ſhake the deliglit of il 
Pale appetite is h. 5 | PA'LMER. 2. {from palm. A pilgrim: they who return- | conſcience. South's Sermons. 1 
| petite is humorous, and muſt b tified with] edf 5 , ; * * | 
2 yo rather than food. a OE EROS 555 . mY ron Be Ho y Land carried branches of palm. | To PA'LTER. v. n. [from paltron, Skinner.] To ſhift; 30 '? 
2 Mr. u. /. ¶ paillet, in Chaucer, which was pr pabl {a h — y ſceptre, for a palmer's walking ſtaff. Shakeſpeare. | dodge; to play tricks. ee | 
. Hul rench word from paille Rs 41 uch 1 N w y the | ehold yon ile, by palmers, pilgrims trod, 8 I muſt . | 
| Am bed; IND * „ and ſecondarily, a bed. Men bearded, bald, cowl'd, uncowl'd, ſhod, unſhod. Io the young man ſend humble treaties, | | 
, Why rather, flee |; 6 | : Ig Wo Pope. And palter in the ſhift of lownels. Shakeſpeare. 
Herr L PO uneaty f eller; it = * = res moaky cribs, | PALMER. 2. /. Acrown encircling a deer's head. | Be theſe juggling fiends no more believ'd, 
nice. Aud huſt {eh Furnie 5 zel l fliese 4 Pa LMERWORM. 2. /, { falmer and worm.) A worm cover- That palter with us in a double ſenſe; 
| an in the perfum'd Gade f e umber; | ed with hair, ſuppoſed to be ſo called becauſe he wanders That keep the word of promiſe to our ear, | 
Ml, 4 aler the eanopies of coſtly ſtate. the area, ee | And break it to our hope. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, F 
* And lulbd wh rg 25 we lody ? A fleſh fly, and one of thoſe hairy worms that reſemble] Romans, that have ſpoke the word, eee ö 
Fake. Gs ſecrerary was laid EY 8 N melody 6 Shakeſpeare. caterpillars and are called palmerworms, being conveyed in- And will not palter ? Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar, 
IT ws thoughts, in a padlet _ him for ventilation | to one of our {mall receivers, the bee and the fly lay with | To PA'LTER, v. 4. To ſquander: as, he palters his fortune. 
f your ſtray attend e on s Buckingham, their bellies upward, and the worm ſeemed ſuddenly ſtruck | Ainſworth, 
Oe round within th e line Arn | dead. : Boyle. | PALTERER. . . [from palter.] An unſincere dealer; a 
ee. lie norrow my ele mute, ſhall know | PaLME'TTo. . /. A ſpecies of the palm-tree: it grows in | ſlufter. 
0 amber the I or the low-rooſted lark I the Weit Indies to a very large tree; with the leaves the in- | PA'LTERINESS. 2. / LIT altry.] The ſtate of being paltry. 
5% Jö & Cale te, nary d pallet rouſe. Mil!on. | habitants thatch their houſes, Theſe leaves, before they are | PA'LTRY. adj. +, tron, French; a ſcoundrel z paltrecca, a 
z el“ Unurgeong. ] A ſmall meaſure, formerly uſed by | expanded, are cut and brought into England to make wo- low whore, Italian.] Sorry; worthleſs ; deſpicable; con - 
4 lden drew from x cations in four avs. mens plaited hats; and the berries of thele trees were for- temptible z mean. : 
2 pr Very pallet eee 3 in four ay 85 eee mer] much uſed tor buttors, 1 Then turn your forges from this paltry ſiege, . 
rb Werl. 2. , [ pill mw * vi ee 2 , a eel. road o'er my head the verdant cedars wave, And ſtir them vp againſt a mightier taſk. Shakeſd. 
3 eh in which the ball; > * N pate maille, Fr.] And high palmettos litt their 1 ſhade. Thomſon, | A very diſnoneſt paltry boy, as uppenrs in leaving his 
a pz ing, is ſtruck with a mallet through an | PALMI'FEROUS. adj. [ palma and fero, Lat.] Bearing palms. friend here in necefiny, and denying him. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Wufzr. . / [ pallium, Lati A: rela a : Dit. Whoſe compoſt is paltry and carried too late; 
of 1 m, Latin.) reſs; a robe, | PA'LMIPEDE. adj. [ palma and pes, Lat.] Webfooted ; hav- Such huſbandry vuſeth that many do hate. 
F.. _ thee by me 6 PSOP e of Rome, ing the toes jointed by a membrage. _ Tuſſer's Huſbandry. 
BE NY Re 3 enz Ss It is deſcribed like fiſſipedes, whereas it is a palmipede or For knights are bound to feel no blows, 885 
4 ite and ſpotleſs hue, Shakeſpeare, fin-tooted like {wank Brown's Yulgar Errours, b. v. From paltry and unequal foes. Hudwbras, p. * 


| 
! 


. — —— 7, 


Pay. adj. [from fale.] Pale. Uled only in poctry. 


Pau. u. . [probably from palm, victory; as trump from 


To PAMPER, V. 4g. 


'PA'MPHLET. 7. /. [ par un filet, Fr. Whence this word is 


Jo PANUFPHLET. v. a. | from thenoun. } Yo write ſmall books. 


i Pan; 2. /. [ pomne, Saxon.] _ F 
1. A vetlel broad and thallow, in which proviſions are dreſſed 


PAN CREA TICK. 4. /. [from pancreas.] Contained in the 


2 A N 5 


fooleries. L' Eftrange, Fable 140. 
When ſuch paltry tlaves preſume 
o mix in treaton, it the plot ſucceeds, 
'Chev're thrown neleted by; but it it fails, 
They're lure to die like dogs. Addiſon's Cato. 


Fun would 1 go to chafe his poly lips, 
With twenty thourand kiſſes. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
| h From camp to camp. 
Fire anſwers fire, and through their paly flames 
Fach battleſecs the others umber'd face. Shakeſpeare. 
The roles in thy lips and checks ſhall fade : 
To paly aihes. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
A dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws 
O'er the mid pavement. Gay. 
triumph.) The knave of clubs. | 
Ev'n miguty pam that kings and queens o'erthrew, 
And mow d down armies in the fights of lu. Pope. 
[pamberare, LKcaſian.] To glut; to fil 
with food; to ſaginate; to feed luxurioufly. PRE 
It was even as two phyſicians ſhould rake one ſick body in 
hand, of which the former would miniſter all things meet to 
purge and kecp under the body, the other to pamper and 
ſtrengthen it ſuddenly again; whereot what is to be looked 


for but a molt dangerous relaplc ? | Spenſer. | 
You are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or thoſe e ada animals 
That rage in ſavage ſenſuality. Shakeſpeare. 


They are contented as well with mean food, as thole that 
with the rarities of the earth do pamper their voracitics. 
9 51 ; . Sands. 
Praiſe ſwelled thee to a proportion ready to burtt, it 
brought thee to feed upon the air, and to ſtarve thy foul, 
only to pamper thy imagination, South's Sermons. 
Wich food 5 | 
Diſtend his chine and pamper him for ſport. Dryden. 
His lordihip lolls within at eaſe, — + | 


Painf” ring his paunch with foreign rarities, Dryden. | 
Jo pamper'd inſolence devoted fall, 4 
Prime of tie flock, and choicelt ot the ſtall. Pope. 


written anciently, and by Caxton paunflet.] A mall book, 
properly a book fold unbound, and only ſtitched. 5 
Com; ſt thou with deep premeditated lines, 
With written pamphlets ſtudiouſly devis'd ? hakeſf 
I put forth a tight pamphlet about the elements of archi- 
tefture. - | 3 Motten. 
He could not, without ſome tax upon himſelf and his mi. 
niſters for the not executing the laws, look upon the bold 
licence of ſome in printing pamphlets. 
As when ſome writer in a public cauſe, 
His pen, to ſave a ſinking nation, draws, 
While all is calm, his arguments prevail, 
Till power diſcharging all her itormy bags 
Flutters the feeble Pamphlet into rags. Saviyt. 
I put pen to paper, and ſomething J have done, though in 
a poor pamphleting way. Howel's Pre-enmence of Parliam. 
PAMPHLETEER A. / {From pamphlet. ] A ſeribbler of tmall 
books. 0 Ce | 
The ſquibs are thoſe who in the common phraſe are called 


libellers, lampooners, and pamphleteers. = Tatler. 
With great injullice I have been pelted by pamphleteers, 


To Pan, . a. An old worddenoting to cloſe or join together. 


or kept. 


This were but to 2 out of the pan into the fire. Spenſer. 


The pliant brats is laid 

On anvils, and ot heads and lunbs are made, Fe 
Pans, cans. | | Dryden. 
2. The part of the lock of the gun that holds the powder. 
Our attempts to fire the gun-powder in the pax of the 
piltol, ſucceeded not. Boyie. 
3. Any thing nollow ; as, the brain par. 


Pax ACEA. . /. [ panacte, Fr, meraxiu, from xa ax0;.] An 


unverlal medicine, 9 5 
PAN ACEA. n. ſ. An herb. SR Ainſivortb. 
PANCAKE, 1. J. [ per and cake. Thin pudding ba ked in the 

trying- pan. hs 3 
A certain knight ſwore by his honour they were good par- 
caves, and iworec by his honour the multard was naught. 
55 Shakeſpeare. 
The flour makes a very good paxcate, mixed with a little 
wheat flour. = Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Paxa'do. . /. [from pants, bread. ] Food made by boiling 
bread in water. 5 | 
Their diet ought to be very ſparing; gruels, Parnados, and 
chicken broth. N ißeman's Surgery. 
j. [i and *p%;.] Excelling in all the 


PANCRA'TICAL. ad; 
gymnaltick exerciles. 


reporteth, able to perfiit erect upon an oily plank, and not 
to be removed by &e force of three men. Bron. 
PANCREAS, 1. /. [za and zptag,)] The pancreas or {ſweet 
bread, is a gland of the conglomerate tort, ſituated between 
the bottom of the {tomach and the vertebrz of the loins: 
it lies acroſs the abdomen, reaching from the liver to the 
ſpleen, and is ſtrongly tied to the peritonzeum, from which 


it receives its common membranes. It weighs commonly 


tour or five ounces. It 1s about {ix fingers breadth long, 
two broad, and one thick. Its ſubſtance 1s a little ſoft and 
ſup le. Quincy. 


pancreas, EE ee aan 

In man and viviparous quadrupeds the food moiſtened 
with the ſaliva is firit chewed, then ſwallowed into the tto- 
mach, and to evacuated into the inteſtines, where being mix - 
ed with the choler and pancreatic juice, it is further ſub- 
tilized, and eaſily finds its way in at the ſtraight orifices of 
the lacteous veins. Ray on the Creation, 


The bile is ſo acrid, that nature has fürnithed the pan 


creatick juice to temper its bitterneſs. Arbuthnot. 

Pa'xcy. In. /. {corrupted, I ſuppote, from panacey, Pa- 

PA'NSY. 1 nacca.] A flower: a kind of violet. 

I .ube daughters of the flood have tearch'd the mead 
For violets pale, and cropp'd the poppy's head; 
Pancies to p 
The real nee of gold is as impoſſible for us to know, 

as for a blind man to tell in what flower the colour of a 
panſy is, or is not to be found, whilſt he has no idea of the 
colour of a par/}. . Locke. 

Pax DECT. . /. [ pandea, Latin. f : 

1. A treatiſe that comprehends the whole of any ſcience. 
It were to be wiſhed, that the commons would form a 

ſandect of their power and privileges, to be confirmed by the 
entire legiſlative authority. | Sreiſt. 

2. The (volt of the civil uw, 

PANDE MICK. adj, [ra- and .] Incident to a whole 

people. | i > a 
Iboſe inftances bring n conſumption, under the notion of 


PN E. 1. J. [ paneau, French.] ] 


_ Shakeſp. | 


Clarendon. | 


Ainſworth, 


He was the molt parcratical man of Greece, and, as Galen 


cale the ſight, and cafha {iveet to ſmell. Dryd. 


P AN 


originally written pandar, till its etymology Was forgotten. 
A pimp; a male bawd; a procurer. 

Let him with his cap in hand, | 
Like a bale pander, hold the chamber door 
Whilſt by a flave h 
His faireſt daughter is contaminated. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
If thou fear to {trike, and to make me certain it is done, 

thou art the pander to her diſhonour, and equally to me dil- 
loyal. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
It ever you prove falſe to one another, {ince I have taken 
ſuch pains to bring you together, let all pitiful goers- between 
be call'd parders after my name. Shak. Troil. and Crefſida. 

Camillo was his help in this, his he,]; 

There is a plot againſt my life. SH. Winter's Tale. 

The ſons of happy Punks, the parder's heir, : 
Are privileged 
To clap the firſt, and rule the theatre. Dryden. 

Thou hait contels'd thyſelf the conſcious parder 
Of that pretended paſſion; 
A ſingle witneſs infamoufly known, 


Againtt two perſons of unqueſtion'd fame. | Dryden. 
y obedient honeſty was made „ 
The pander to thy luſt and black ambition. Rove. 


ſervient to luſt or paſſion. 

. | Proclaim no ſhame, 

When the compulſive ardour gives the charge, 

Since firſt itſelf as actively doth burn, | 

And reaſon panders will, Shakeſpeare's Hanmlet. 
PA'NDERLY. adj. [from pander.] Pimping; pimplike. 
Oh, you parderly ratcals! there's a conſpuacy agamlt me. 


To PAN DER. v. a. [from the noun.] To pimp; to be tub- 


Pax DICULATION. 2. J. [ pandiculans, Lat.] Thereſtleſſneſs, 
{tretching, and unealinets that uſually acconipany the cold 


fits of an intermitting fever. En | h 

Windy ſpirits, tor want of a due volatilization, produce 
in the nerves a pandiculation, or oſcitation, or ſtupor, or 
_ cramp in the muſcles. |  Floyer on the Hamours. 


1. A iquare of glaſs. | STR 
The letters g Ar reverſe thro the pare, 
But in Stella's bright eyes they were plac'd right e 
| | Swift. 


to all the glaſſes the ever conſulted. Pope's Letters. 
2. A piece mixed in e tes works with other pieces. 
Him all repute | 
For his device in hundſoming a ſuit, 
Io judge of lace, pink, pares, print, and plait, | 
Ot all che court to have the beſt conceit. Donne. 
clogy; an encomiaſtick piece. . | 
The Athenians met at the ſepulchres of thoſe who were 
ſlain at Marathon, and there made paregyricks upon them. 
Ls h 5 Stilling fleet. 
That which is a ſatyr to other men mult be a paxey yrick 
to your lor.\ſhip, | . 
- As he continues the exerciſes of theſe eminent virtues, he 
may he one of the greateſt men that our age has bred; and 


ſome future Pliny, _ Prior. 
that writes praiſe; encomiaſt. 


the time of Conſtantine the Great. Camden. 
PANEL. u. ſ. | panellum, law Latin; paneau, French. ] 
bodlies. | 
panels of ſapphires, ſet in borders of gold. | 
Maximilian, his whole hiſtory is digeſted into twenty-tour 
_ ſquare parels of ſculpture in bas relief. Addiſon on Italy. 
This tellow will join you together as they join wainicor 


timber, warp. _ Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
A. bungler thus, who ſcarce the nail can hit, 
With driving wrong will make the poxel tplit. 


2. [Panel, panellum, Lat. of the French, pane, id eſt, pellrs, 
or ꝓaneau, a piece or pane in Englith.] A {chedule og all, 
containing the names of ſuch jurors, as the {herilf prqpides 
to pats upon a trial. An empanneiling a jury, is nothing 
but the entering them into the theriff's roll or book. Cor, 
Then twelve of tuch as are indifferent, and are returned 
upon the principal pauel, or the tales, are worn to try the 
lame, according to evidence. Hole's Hiftory of England, 


Extreme pain; ſudden paroxiſm of torment. 
15 5 Say, that ſome lady FE 
Hath for your love as great a aug of heart, 
As you have tor Olivia, 
See how the pangs of death do make him grin! Shakejp. 


| Sutt 'rance made 
Almoſt each parg a death. 
Earth probate. from her entrails, as again 
In paugs; and nature gave a ſecond grouan. 
8 MMilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Juno, pitying her diſaſtrous fate, | 8 


Grin in the pargs of death, and bite the ground. Addiſon. 
Ah! come not, write not, think not once of me, 
Nor ſhare one pang of all I felt for thee. Pepe. 
To PAN G. v. a. [from the noun. ] To torment cruelly, 
If fortune divorce | 
It from the bearer ; *tis a ſtuff rance anging, 
As ſoul and bodies parting. Shakeſpeare. 

| I grieve myſelf - | 

Io think, when thou ſhalt be diſedg'd by her, 

| Whom now thou k tir'ſt on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang'd by me. Shakeſpeare. 
PA'NICK, adj. [trom pan, groundleſs fears being ſuppuled to 
be ſent by Pan.] Violent without caute. 
The ſudden ſtir and panical fear, when chantecleer was 
carried away by reynard, Camden” s Remains. 
Which many retpe&t to be but a paxick terror, and men 


I left the city in a Pac fright; 

Lions they are in council, lambs in fight, Dryden. 
PA'NNADE. z. . The curvet of a horſe, Ainjevorth, 
PANNEL. . /. [ parneel, Dutch; pantau, French. ] A kind 

of rultick ſaddle. | 
A panel and wanty, pack-ſaddle and ped, 
With line to fetch litter, and halters tor hed. Tufſer. 
His ſtrutting ribs on both ſides thow'd, 
Like furrows he himſclt had plow'd ; 
For underneath the ſkirt of panel, 


a pardemick or endemic, or rather vernacular diteate to 


7 3 ; 
England. lia. w on Cenſunipticus. 


Twixt every two there was a channel, Huclibras. 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windjor. | 


The face of Eleanor owes more to that ſingle paxe than | 


| PA'NTALOON. 1. . [ pantalen, French] A. 


PANEGY RICK. . /. | panegyrique, Fr. meviyuer,] An. 


= Dryden. | 


leave materials for a panegyrich, not unworthy the pen of 
PANEGY'RIST. 7. /. {from panegyrick; pantgyriſie, Fr.] One | 


Add theſe few lines out of a far more ancient pancgyriſt in 
1. A ſquare, or piece of any matter inierted between other 


'The chariot was all of cedar, fave that the fore-end had 
; Bacon. 


then one of you will prove a thrunk panel, and, like green | 


h Swift. s : 
He gave the panel to the mand, . 


PANG. u. /. [either from pain, or bang, Dutch, uncaty. ] | 


Shakejpeare's Twelfth Night. 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


{PA'NTON, . . A ſlioe contrived to recover A P 


Sends Iris down, her pargs to mitigate. Denham. 
. y ton advance 

Still in new impudence, new ignorance. 

Succeſs let others teach, learn thou from me 
Pangs without birth, and fruitleſs induſtry. Dryden, 

| | I will give way . 

To all the a and fury of deſpair, Addifon. 

to faw the hoary traitor 


do tear, ey juitly know not what, Brown's Vilg. Errours. 
1 5 


P A P 


It is an ill habit to ſquander away our wiſhes upon paltry | PANDER. 7. /. [This word is derived from Pandarus, the PAN NI OLE. an J. A plant. 


pimp in the ſtory of Troilus and Creſſida; it was theretore | PANSICK, 


The pauuicle is 2 plant of the millet Kind. ug. 
that, by the diipotition of the towers and fc k. 8 fie 
this, grow in a clole thick 1ptkKe ; it!“ 
of Europe, in the nelds, as corn for the fut 
habitaats ; it is frequently ulcch in murticy} 
many to make bread, 
Septemberis drawn with a chearful counting. . 
left hand a handtul of millety oats, and fam 
Panick attords a ſoft demvulcont nonumy: 
PANNIER, 2. /. [ pamter, French. A balket; ei h. 
in whicn trum, or other things, ue carrivd * 
The wortalcts brute: 
Turns a mill, or drags à loaded life, 
Beneath two pamers, and a baket's Wife. R 
We have relolved to take away tur hole gn, 
of parniers, and impriton them 11 a cupboard.” 
PAxXO'PLY. 1. J. LTaννꝭE—. Compleat al mot f go? 
85 In arms they neo ö 
Or golden anoply, retulgent holt! 
Soon banded. ; Milt; Paton ns 
We had necd to take the Chrittian. pa. ee Cleft, 
whole armour ot God. | . 
To PANT. v. 1. L pauteler, old French. 1" „ 
1. To palpitate; to beat as the heart in ludden + 
ter hard labour. PO | 
Vet might her pitcous heart be foon te bn e 
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error, C. 


8 1 : eu i 
Below the bottom of the great aby, 
There where one centre reconciles all tune: 
1 : . 82 
The world's profound heart Z. 5524 


, 1 
6 & FIR 4. 


Ves Ya; 


Pluto pants for breath irem ont his coil, 25 


And opens wide the grinning taws of hall. 


— 
,— 


1 he whit ring breeze 
4. To long; to wiſh carneſtly. ff 
They pant atter the quit of the earth, on the lg 
poor. 5 8 
Who pants for glory, finds but ſhort reog 
A breath revives hum, and a breath o“. tho, "Po 
PANT. . /. {fromthe vero; | Palpuatior; met of (en, 

855 ; Leap thou, attie and ali; . 1 
Through proot of hainets, tomy heart, ant 

Ride on the parts triumphing. * 


Iere 
0 121 


anciently worn, in which the brecches und ttock 
All ot a piece | 
| The ſixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and ilppor” pantaidon; 
Wich ipectacles on noſe, awd peut on fide; Shai gy 
+ +... The French we conquer'd once, e 
Now give us laws for ; antalgons, | 
Ihe length of breeches and the gathers, Hui 
P'ANTESS. 2. /. The ditüculty of reatlung in a hau. 54 
Pax THE ON. . fo L* e A temple of il te is, 
PANTHER. . J. (rag, porthern, Lat. fantt ri bal A 
ſpotted wild beatt ; a lynx; a pard. | 
2 An it pleaſe your mafeity, 
To hunt the panther and the hart with me, 


; 
411 


Vith horn and hound, Ente. 
Pan, or the univerſal, is painted with a goats tac., 
his thoulder's a parther's Kin. „ Pear! 

e The panther's ſpeckled hide 
PFlow'd oer his armour with an caly pride. Pete. 
PANTILE. 2. fe A gutter tile. 2 0 


PANTINGLY. adv, (tom panting.) Wich palpitation. a 
She heav'd the name of tather | | 
Pantingly forth, as it it preſt her heart. Hale, 


tamily, who keeps the bread. Ex Hasler. 
REES _ When my old wife liv'd, 
She was both partler, butler, cook, Sal 


_ He would haveinade a good petrtler, hewouud Has CPs 
ped bread well. | Shakejpeare's Be#7; 1 
Pa NTOFLE, z. /. [panteufle, French; pauterala, It;;and 
A flipper. | | 


J 


pautœles ol red velvet and gold, beter with peu, Tas. 
7 * CEO 7 7 N — - * U * «ln 3 . . y* 7 
PA NTOMIRAiE. „ [ 7; and Hor; PARAM, 1.1. 


expretics lis meanng by mute action za batoch. 
Not that I think thofe parton mes, 
Who vary action with tlc tines, 

Are leis ingenious in theirart, | DN 
Than thote who duly act one part. e 
2. A ſcene; a tale exhibited only in g.ffure and dun-. 

He put off the repreſentation of Pn Wm ws 
on ͤ markct-days. 5 e 

Exulting tolly hail'd the jovful dax, 


And pantomime and ſong confirm'd her Way. 55 


4 


1 


hoot-bound heel. 8 c . 
Pax TRY. 2. /. ¶ pancterie, Fr. Panariun, Lat. Ihe ee 


in Which provituans are repoſited. 


| 8 
: . 11 len ant ry, bK 
The Italian artizans diſtribute the Kitchen, ae 
houle, under ground. Helens Aide s | 
What work would they make in the p47} mm e 


He ſhuts himſelf up in the party with an old N e 
in a twelvemonch. | 4 4 Se] 1: 1 
Pap. u. J. [ papa, Italian; pappe, Dutch; [449% 50 
1. The nipple; the dug tucked. = 
0 Some were ſo from their 1ource pee 
By great dame Nature, from wikvie MUT 
Their well-heads ſpring. 1 
Out tword, and wound 

The pep of Pyramus. 
Ay, that left pap, where heart doth hop j. „, 
Thus die I. Shakeſpeare's Miihe, 
An infant making to the ulld Plebbs * Dil 
| And meets, inſtead of milk, a fang ts. a 


] 
4, 


— 
0 


— "WO * ' 1 14 4 10 15 
In weaning young creatures, the , ee 
them tuck the pops. ee Gn 
- ** . * n= 41 tile 1 
That Timothy Trim, and Jack, wels be let 
: « 7 1 t Ie C 


2 
Vie» vt 
. 44 
. 1 


A A 
. ; 4/43" 4 
was proved particularly by ame unge ren 


2. Food made for infants, with bread boiled n 
Sleep then A l, Pup COMPILES masins. 
The noble tou! by 480 gros 11! 110 ) 
We mult not itarve, nor bupe (0/4078 
With woman's milk and pe unto ett be wel 
Let the powders atter it Has tene DONS, OB 
m P72 


e * 
/ 
w 1+ , 


1 
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Pax RN EL. x. J. The ſtomach of a hawk. Ainlæcorth. 


PAPA; 1. J. Cre rr :; Fep : 1 Ain. | 
ther, uſed in many languages. ies in bout 
Where there are liſtle matte: 3.390 Fe and mat 
bribe them, that they may not tel 14465 . Hir. 
mai. ; - k "An the pepe 

L — +r N fafa, 

* 4 . o _ *- 1 -r0 4 k * 
PAPA uh n. f. ¶ pap at, Papa ty Ex. ot Nu. *. 

— 1 = 


| Popedom; ofhce and diginty ot b: 


Parts on the leaves, and dies upoii the trees, * 


PA'NTLER. 1. . ¶ anctier, French. ] Theoffica n e 


Melpomene has on her feet, her high cothurn or 1480 


1. One who has the power of unvertalmmckrz ; ce 


„ . 
1 74 N 
RY ot 


' hound to maintain the privileges of the Netherlands; 
15 papal indulgence hath been the Caule of to many hun- 


Now there is aſcended to the papacy a perſonage, that 
though he loves the chair of the papacy well, yet he Joverh 


drea taoutands fla. 


Papal: ne}. 


Inc papaw hal a umpic Hals; cue tlowers are male and 
lants : the male flowers, which are bar- 
lous, conhtting of one leaf, and expand in form 
eral leaves, which 


female in ditterent p 


of a 
ex pan 
puntal, 
4 cucumnder 


Projects a (have, and lovely fruit does wear. F 
Para VEROUS: adj. | paparvereus, from papaver, Lat; 
avoppy-] Retermbling 
Nanrakes afford a prpaverous and 7 leaſant odour, 
thr ulgar Erreu:'s, 


| papaya, low Lat. papaya, papayer, tr.) 


or melon. 


The fair papary, 
Now but a ſeed, preventing Nature s law, 
in halt the circle of the Naity year, 


- whether in the Jleat or apps. 


PAPER. 1. J. ; < . 
dance on WHICH men Wine and prints N 
linen rags in water, aud then tpreading them in tiun 


i da bl 
li 


2. piece of paper. 


Is as um 


bling nung, as on a making payer. 

Se lneet printed, or wal 1 
der ' F , D 3g a - T4) 71777 
„ or journals, or any thing printed on a theet, [Peace 


„ 
g9iante. ] 


Ther cheeks are Paper. 


Nothing 1s 


or icorting veries. 


They brought a paper to me to be lign” 
Do the prints and pupers e 

Any thing unt or thin. 
There is but à thin paper wall between g 


poppics. 


ten. 


anch a perfect ignorance ot them. 


J ba ER. V. a. 


are £1ound for paper. 


| Tho halt cauicd printing to be uled 


Shatypeare's Henry V. 
ot more creditor requelſt, tian à petu nit Paper, 


(tar: the female flowers contliit of fev | 
in ferm of a role, out 01 whole flower-cup ries the 
which afterwards becomes a fleſhy fruit, thaped 11ke 


Brown's 
Papier, French; papyrus, Latin] | 
made by mace- 


Us 


U 


the king and ins dignity, thou halt built 


moti1 vi various colours. : 
Conjecture cannot eſtimate all the kinds 
of this 11}an4d, to tall thort ot three hundred. 


vetches, &c. 


5 


PaPiLLOUS. 


in thele the tatte herh, 


The Tapillcus inward coat of the 


ſennhle. 


come 2 p 


- Papis$TICAL, 
There are ſome papiſtical practitioners among 


Pabt'STRY. z. |. {from papit.] Popery ; the doctrine of the 


Kannith chur ca. 
Papiltry, as a ſtandipg pool, « 


Englal.d. 


There een her unlock ker cloſet, take forth paper. Shak. 


What ſee you in thoſe paprrs, that you Joſe 
So much complexion? 100 ye how they change! 


[ trom the noun.) To regiſter, 
| He makes vp the file | 
Of all the gentry: and his own letter 
Matt tetck'in him he papers. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
PAPERMAKER. 1. . I paper and maker. ] Ove who makes 


„aper. CCFFCCC 
Pa PERMILL, 1. /. | paper and mill.] & mill in which rags 


and, contrary to 
a paper -mil. 


- PapE'SCENT. adj. Containing pap inclinabie to pap. | 
Demulcent, and ot caly wgettionz moiltening and re- 
ſolvent of the bile, are vegetable 1opes ; a> honey, and tac 
juices of ripe fruits, ſome ot the cooling, lactelcenty papey- | 
cent plans ; as cichory and lettuce. Arouthnot on Au als. 
PaPILIO. A. , (Lat. Papillon, French.) A butterfly; a 
of papilios, natives 


PaplLIoN A CEO US. adj. {from papilio, Latin. ] 
The flowers ot  toine plants are called pap 
botamits, which repreſent ſomething of the ngufe of a but- 

_ tertly, with its wings diſplayed ; and here the petala, or tower 
leaves, are always of adiform figure: they are four in num- 
ber, but joined together at the «extremities z one of theſe 15 
. ulually larger than the rett, and is er=Cted in the middle of 
| the lower, and by ſome called vexillum: the plants that 
have this flower, are of the legunnnous kind; as pete, | 
adj. [from papilla.] Having emulgent vel- 
 tels, or reticmblances of paps. Re 
| Malpighi concludes, becauſe the outward cover of the 
tongue is pertorated, under which lie papullary parts, that 
| Derham s Phy/ico-Theolog y. 
ieſtinG is extremely 
| Arbuthnot on Alimeuts. 
PAPIST. 2. /. [ papifte, Fr. papiſta, Latin.] One that ad- 
teres to the communion of the pope and church ot Rome. 
The principal clergymen had frequent conferences with. 

the prince, to perſuade him to change his religion, and be- 


overed and overflowed all | 
Aſcbam's Schoolmajier. 
{\ great number of pariſhes in Eugland conſiſt of rude 


and ignorant men, drowned in popiſtry. 


a PPOUS, adj. [pappojics, low Laun.] Having that ſott 
light down, growing, out of the ſceds of ſome plants; ſuch as 
tuties, dandelion, hawk-weeds, which buoys them up 10 
in the air, that they can be blown any where about with 
tue wind; and, therefore, this diltinguiihes one Kind ot 
Pants, which is called pappolia, or pappoſi flores. Quincy. 
Another thing argumentative of Providence is, that pap- 
Þ:u; plumage growing upon the tops of tome leeds, whereby 
wey are watted with the wind, and by that means ditiem1- 
Ray on the Crean. 
Dandelion, and molt of the pappous kind, have long nu- 
wmerous fcathers, by which they ale wafted every way. 


nated far and 


Puppy. adj. [from Pap.) Soft; ſucculent; eaſily divided. 
were converted it tens, where the ground, being 
ucked up the water, and the looſened earth fwelled 


$ Tory 
tpungy, 1 


wide. 


Wto a 10ft and Tah) ſubſtance. 


ts tender and 


nouriſhed hy 


PAR, u. J. (1 


value. ; 
ot tr. HH ck 


A To eſtimate the par, it is neceſſary to know how much 


„ 7 | ' 1 
eis un the coins of the two countries, by which you 


Suge the bi 


My triend is the ſecond after the treaſurer ; the reſt of the 
are much * a par. 
abi 


Srcat officers 


ARABLE, ad). P 
i uſe. J. [ pat 


, They were not well-wi 
es eauly acquired, who 


1 


PARABLE. 


A rHation un 


lolid diet. 


ll of exchanse, 


aleam took up his parable, and ſaid, 
any things in parables. 
thy fullome parable to me? 


e pake n 
hat is 
AEO 


Yb wy is from all diſeaſes tree. 


d. n. .. [Latin.] 


par py fleſh cannot, at once, be fitted to be 
N Ray on the Creation. 
Laon. State of equality; equivalence; equal 
This word is not elegantly uled, except as a term 


Guiltver's Travels. 
5, Latin.] Eatily procured. Not 


ſhers unto forable phyfic, or reme- 
derived medicines from the phoenix, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
n. ſ. [macato; parabole, Fr.] Z ſimilitude; 
der which ſomething elle is figured, 

Numb. xxiii. 7. 


d. Diyaun : 


Aan. 


Wall: Fe 


pollible to draw regular characters on a trem- | 
Locle on Educatioit. 
It is uted paracuiariy of 


Leu. Fobnjou:- 


SWWy!. 


- burnet. 


Shaxeſpeare. 


Ray. 


udionaceous by 


Quincy. 


Clarendon. 


adj. [from papift.] Popiſn; adherent to po- | 


ou 8 


Vhitgifte. | 


Whitgifte. 


erham. 


Burnet. 


Locke. 


Matt. xiii. 3. 
Dryden. 


2. Any place of felicity. f 


| 1. Having the nature of a paradox. 


PAR 


* 


The parabola is a conick ſection, ariſing from a cone's 
being cut by a plane parallel to one ot its tides, or parallel 


to 4 piane that touches one nde of the cone. Harris. 
lets than they are now, at the tame dittances from the tun, 
they would not have revolved in concentrick circles as they 
do, but have moved in hyperbola's or parabola t, or im «l- 
liptes, very eccentrick. Bentley's Sermons. 


PakaBbO'LICAL. ; ; 
PARAoOLICK. c adj. [ Parabolique, Fr. from parable. ] 


1. Expietted by parable or timilitude, 
duch from ine text deicry the parabolical expoſition of 
Caetan. ; IE brown's Vulgar Errours. 
1 he whole ſcheme of theſe words is ngurative, as being 
a peravuiical Uicription of God's vouchiating to the world 
the invaluable bletlng ot the golpel, by the lumiluude of a 
king, South's Sermons. 
2, Having the nature or form of a parabola. [trom parabola.) 
The petluct4 coat ot the eye doth not he in tue tame lu- 
pernetws with the white of the eye, but riteth up a hillock 
DOVE Its cenvexuy, and is of an hyberbolical or parabolical 
nhgure. | | Ray on the Creation. 
Ins incident ray will deſcribe, in the retracting medium; 
the Purabutck curve. | Cheyne's Fhil. Priuc. 
PAR&4BOLICALLY, adw. [from parabalical. 535 
1. by way oi paabic or luniitude, 3 
Ius words, notwithitanding Paraboltcally intended, ad- 
mit no incralumterence. brown ulgar Errours - 
2, In the oem of a parabola, | 
CVARA POLISM, 2, /. In algebra, the divilion of the terms of 
an equator, by aknown quantity that 1s involved or multi- 
PHEUL im eminem. | 
La BbOLUVID. . /. | regalo and re- .] A parabohtorn 
CUIVE un grOWENY, Whole ordinaies ate luppulcd to be. mm 


al Gli, 1 hee 1s anotier tpecics; tor 1t you tuppole the 
Parameter, multphed mto the tquare ot the abicitia, to be 
£4444 tO the Cube of the ordinate z then the curve 1s called a 
1c:cubical parabulord, 3 Harris. 


Paracimiyje, Fr.] IJ hat operation, whereby any of the vent- 
es n putorated to let out any matter; as tapping in 
lympany. b | 85 Sultucy. 


IakACENTRICAL. ZA. [rage and xivrgr.,} Deviatilig 
reat ducoveries 


PaK ACENT NICK. S nom cucularity, 


. . 


e Paracentrical motion, that may make the on bits elliptic. 
1 : 285 | . Cheyne. 
1 ARA DE, 2. J. | parad:, Fr. ] 
1. dhew;z oltemuuon. . ; 
He is not ied torth as to a review, but as to a battle; nor 


Be rica; but of your weaubh make no farade, 
___ Artlcalty beture your matter's debts are pad. Swift. 
2. Military order. x? IE Sn 
Ihe cherubim ſtood arm'd 
Tos their night-watches in warttke parade, 
3- Place where woops draw up to do duty and mount guard. 
4. Guard; polture of detence. | IS 


lunch often news ittelt in little things, when they are noi 
in Parade, and upon their guard, Locke on Education. 
PaKaDIGM. 2. J. | Tegadzypma.] Example. | 


mazung paiadite, | | N 8 ; 
The ancientsexprels the ſituation of paradiſiacal earth in 
retercnce to the ſca. | Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
duch a mediocrity of heat would be ſo tar trom exalting 
the earth to a more happy and paradiſiacal ſtate, that it 
would turn it to a barren wildernets. H/oodav. Nat. Hijt. 
The ſummer 1s a kind of heaven, when we wander in a 
paradifiacal ſcene, unong groves and gardens; but, at this 


agrecable, though ſolitary lite, and forced to look about for 
more people to help to bear our labours, to get into warmer 
houlcs, and hive together in cities, | Pope. 
PARADISE. 2. J. ['magadeo9; ; paradiſe, Fr.] | 
1. lhe blilstul regions, in which the firit pair was placed. 
9 28 Longer in that paradye to dwell, . 
The law I gave to nature him torbids. Milton. 


| W hat tool is not fo wile, 
To loſe an oath to win a paradiſe ? 
Coulderation, like an angel, came, 
And whipt th' offending Adam out of him; 
| Leaving nis body us a paradiſe, 
I invelope and contain celeiiial ſpirits. 
It ye mould lead her into a tool's paradiſe, : 
It were very groſs behaviour. Shakejp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Why, nature, bower the spirit of a fiend _ 


Shakeſpeare. 


In mortal paradiſe ot ſuch tweet fleſh. Shakeſpeare. 
" Shall all be paradiſe far appice pl OE. 
Shall all be paradiſe, tar happier place 5 

'Than this ot Edel, and tar 3 days. Milton. 


PARADOX. u. fe [ paradoxe, Fr. m2g439%o5,] A tenet con- 


trary to received opinion; an allertion contrary to appcar- 
ance; a ee in appearance abſurd. ; 
A glolle there is to colour that paradox, and make it ap- 


In their love of God, men can never be too affectionate: 


hatred of fin, men may be lometimes too paſlionate. SSt. 
PARADO'XICAL. adj. from paradox.) | 
What hath been every where 8 by all men, is 
Strange it is, how the curioſity of men, that have been 
active in the inſtruction of beaſts, among thoſe many para- 
doxical and unheard ot imitations, ſhould not attempt to 
make one ſpcax. | | Brown's Vuigar Errours. 
Theſe will ſcem ſtrange and paradoxical to one that takes 
a proſpect of the world, Nerris. 
2. Inclincd to new tenets, or notions contrary to received 
opinions, Ne 2 — — 
PARADO'XICALLY. adv. [from paradox. ] In a paradoxical 
manner; in a manner contrary to received opinions. 

If their vanity of appearing ſingular puts them upon ad- 
vancing paradoxes, and proving them as paradoxically, 
they are utually laughed at. Collier on Fride. 
PARADO'XICALNESS. u./, [from paradox. ] State ot being 
paradoxical. _ | 
PARaDOXO'LOGY. 2./. [from paradox. ] The uſe of para- 
_ doxes. 1 . 5 

Perpend the difficulty, which obſcurity, or unavoidable 
paradoxology, muit put upon the attempter. Brown, 
PARAGO'GE. 2. /. [Tageywyn; paragoge, French.] Atigure 
whereby a letter or 1yllable is added at the end of a word, 
without adding any thing to the ſenſe of it. Dic. 
PARAGON. 150 { paragon, from parage, equality, old Fr. 

paragone, Italian. | 


1. Awmodel; a pattern; ſomething ſupremely excellent. 


Ha the velocities of the leveral planets been greater or 


Diet. 


LUpiuipiicucc, lubquadruplicatc, &c. ratio of tueir reſpeetive 


PARACENTES1S. 2. /. [Tagaxtinoi, Tagartvriw, to pierce; 


2. Having the ſame tendency. 


edoracu tor parade, but execution, Grunvulle. | 
__ 1hernes pertoim'd, the parion paid, 55 
In kate 1ctufud the grand paraue. SH. 


3. Continuing the retemblance 


Milton. | 


ACcunvin him to make judgment of men by their inſide, | 


1. Lines continuing their courle, and { 
YARADISIACAL, adj. | trom paradije.} Suiting paradiſe; | 


| 2. Lines on the globe marking the latitude, 


icalon, we are ike our poor firtt parents, turned out of that 


Shakeſpeare. 


pear in ſhew not to be altogether uniealonable. Hooker. 
You undergo too: ſtrict a paradox, _ | 
Striving to make an ugly deed look fair. Shakeſpeare. 


it is as true, though it may ſeem a paradox, that in their | 


more than paradoxical to diſpute. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


PAR 


1 An angel! or, if not, 
An earthly paragon. | | 
: 1 unis was never grac'd before with ſuch u paragon to 
their queen, | Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 
2, Companion; fellow. | 
Alone he rode without his paragon. 
To PARAGON. v. a. [ paragonner, French.) 
1. 10 compare, | PEN 
The picture of Pamela, in little form, he wore in a tab- 
let, purpoting to paragon the little one with Artetia's length, 
not doubting but even, in that little quantity, the excel- 
lency of that would thine through the weaknels of the other. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Spenſer. 


_ We will wear cur mortal ſtate with her, 
Catharine dur queen, before the primeſt creature 
That's paragon d i' th world. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


| PARAGRAPH. nf. | paragraphe, Fr. ma,aygapn,] A di- 


tunct part of a ditcourte. 

Ot tus laſt paragraph, I have tranſcribed the moſt im- 
portant parts, Saut. 
ARAGRA PHICALLY, adv, [from paragraph.) By para- 

graphs; with dittinet breaks or diviſions. h IE 


VARALLACTICK, parallax, 
PARALLAX. », /. [nezanati;.] The diſtance between the 
true and apparent place of the lun, or any ſtar viewed from 
the ſurtacè ot the earth. „ | 
By what itrange parallax or optick {kill 
Ot vition multiply d.“ Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Light moves trom the ſun tous in about ſeven or eight 
minutes tune, which diftance is about 70,000,000 Engliſh 
miles, {uppoting the horizontal parallax of the tun to be 


about twelve ſeconds. - Newton's Optics. 
PAKALLEL. adj. rage; parallele, Fr.] 7 


SD" 355 . Extended in the fame direction, and prelerving always the 
dince Lie planets move in the clliptick orbits, in one ot | | | 


Whole toci the, unis, and, by a radius trom the tun, des 
| lcribe equal areas in equal tumes, we muit find out a law toi 


lame diſtance. 

Diftorting the order and theory of cauſes perpendicular to 
their etteets, he draws them aſide unto things whereto they 
run parallel, and their proper motions would never meet 
togellier, . Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


When honour runs parallel with the laws of God and our 
country, it cannot be too much cheriſhed ; but when the die- 


equulz like. | | | | 
The toundation principle of peripateticiſm is exactly pas 
rallel to an acknowledged nothing. Glanwille, 
I thall oblerve rs eo parallel to the wooing and wed- 
ding ſuit in the behaviour of pertons of figure. Addiſon. 


with the ſame in other places of the ſame author, which are 
generally called parallel places. | Watts, 
PARALLEL. 2. /. from the ag? 


lame diſtance from cach other. 
Who made the ſpider parallels deſign, | 
Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line? Pope. 
3. Vurection contormable to that of another line. 
Ditlentions, like {mall ſtrœams, are firſt begun, 
Scarce {een they rite, but gather as they run; 
So lines, that from their parallel decline, DIO 
More they proceed, the more they {till disjoin. Garth. 
4. Relemblaice; conformity continued through many parti- 
culars; likenels. | | 
Such a relemblance of all parts, 

Life, death, age, fortune, nature, arts; 

She lights her torch at theirs to tell, 


5. Compariton made, | IE 
Ihe parallel holds in the gainleſſneſs, as well as labori- 
outnels of the work. | Decay of Piety. 

A reader cannot be more rationally entertained, than by 
comparing and drawing a parallel between his own private 
character, and that of other perſons. | Addiſon. 


6. Any thing reſembling another. DD 
Thou ungrateful brute, it thou wouldſt find thy parallel, 
go to hell, which is both the region and the emblem of in- 
gratitude, . South's Sermons. 
For works like theſe, let deathleſs journals tell, 
None but thylelf can be thy parallel. 4 
To PARALLEL. v. . [from the noun .] 
1. To place, ſo as always to kcep the ſame direction with 


another line. N : 
The Azores having a middle ſituation between theſe con- 


tinents and that vait tract of- America, the needle ſeemeth 


_ equally diſtracted by both, and diverting unto neither, doth 

parallel and place itſelf upon the true meridian, Brown. 

2, To keep in the fame direction; to level. 
5 His lite is parallel d 5 

Ev'n with the ſtroke and line of his great juſtice, Shakeſp. 
3. To correſpond to. 

That he ſtretched out the north over the empty places, 
ſeems to parallel the expreſſion of David, He ſtretched out 
the earch upon the waters. _ Burnet. 
4. To be equal to; to reſemble through many particulars. 

In the fire, the deſtruction was ſo ſwift, tudden, vaſt and 
miſerable, as nothing can parallel in ſtory. Dryden. 
5. To compare. . 5 

I paratlel'd more than once, our idea of ſubſtance, with 
the Indian philoſopher's he-knew-not-what, which ſup- 
ported the tortoiſe. ; | Locke. 
PARALLE'LISM. 2. { paralleliſme, Fr. from parallel.] State 
of being parallel. . : 

The eee A and due proportioned inclination of the 
axis of the earth. 2 More's Divine Dialogues. 

Speaking of the paralleliſm of the axis of the earth, I de- 
mand, whether it be better to have the axis of the earth 
ſteady and perpetually parallel to itſelf, or to have it care- 
lelsly tumble this way and that way? Ray on the Creation, 
PARALLE'LOGRAM. . f. [nagarankes and yeduupa ; pas 
rallelograme, Fr.] In geometry, a right-lined quadrilateral 
figure, whole oppoſite tides are parallel and equal. Harris. 

The experiment we made in a loadſtone of a parallei- 
ogram, or long figure, wherein only inverting the extremes, 
as it came out of the fire, we altered the poles. Brown. 

We may have a clear idea of the area of a paraliclogram 
without knowing what relation it bears to the area ot a tr 
angle. | Watts's Logick, 
PARALLELOGRA'MICAL, adj. [from parall:logram.) Have 
ing the properties of a parallelogram. _ ; 
PARALLELOPIPED. u. * [ from parailelopipede, Fr.] A ſolid 


ure contained under fix parallelograms, the oppolites of 
ngure co eee e 


et: Sidney. 
I Will give thee bloody teeth, | 
1 thou with Cæſar paragon again 
y man of men. Shakeſpeare. 
3 5 Proud feat 7 
5 en fo by alluhon call'd | 8 85 
that bright itar to Satan paragend. Paradi . 
2. To «qual, 1 ie 9 
He hath atchiev'd a maid 
That paragons deſcription and wild tame 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens. Shakeſp. 


PARALLA'CTICAL. 0 adj. ¶trom parallaæx. ] Pertaining to a : 


tates ot honour are contrary to thole of religion and equity, 
they are the great depravations of human nature. Addiſon. 
through many particulars 5 


Compare the words and phrales in one place of an author, 


ill remaining at the 


And thew the world this parallel, | | Denham: 
' T'wixt earthly females and the moon, ; 
All parallels exactly run. Swifts Miſcell. 


Pope. | 
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which are equal and . 1 22 "oy > 
| al and parallel; or it is a pritm whoſe baſe i : | 
a parallelogram : it is: A" „hoſe DAIC 15 liberty of parat hb da: with er e I 
par: logram: it is always triple to a pyamid of the fame | nets y of par, fhrafls, do, with great ſhortrieſs and plitn- ! t have endui'd the birt | 
g bale and height, H ** nets, deliver the meammg. ; Ethoke: | ar noaur d tie biting winter's brick 
* a : arris. The Challe: 1 . And the ſever Heat . 5 
© : fi b 1 e in ſhape I tied fo, that their axes and The Chaldean Paraphraſt renders Gerah by Meath. tc 1: 2 ma | i ite — parechirg vurimet | bo! 
P Olte des being par t hee + | "M * ä ; nan diſtret Cd Wi 111 1 be | 0: 
| P 81 allel, they N pes. alleloyprped. PARAPHR A'STICAL adj [from para braf ] L Arbutouct. of the wildernets, "W Ethos pang Rr Care not lion 
1 | Newton's Opticks. e ; 5 . 2raſe. | Lax im inter- | F 3 every pit, but guds IS 1 
| Cryſtals that hold lead are yellowiſh, and of a _ ; PARAPHRASTIC, pretation; not literal ; not verbal To Pak C a . ben be tou 
e 4 vs 6 MR 4 Þ 
l ; ARALOGISM. 7 . Lragahe . WL'Aard. rench.} : 5 U 7e, C Wee heiter arch in Ys - \ * * 
Ne 9 s Nον⏑ẽe/s; aralogihne, Fr . a : . I a Er e rae trick ſun ; 
| talie argument, ; 053 Þ giſme, Fr.) A c Paraþhrenitis is an inflammation of the diaphragm. The Kang in the pride and lalt tcorn of Rag yes. N 2 
Th: Aliſe | . ſeomptoms are à viele 3 : SW, ance; o preven . e e ee bode... | 
NG ems OE _ not a bladder of gall, like thoſe Sealed in fa, 8 1 0 y mon exquihte pain in- corns l dry 2 Ane y be thrown Geary, , 
d I! 0 lers, t ey have no gall at 18 7 n f 2 * 103} * V 110 1 it 18 itt by 111 ry 3 D «lis p TC into l 1 q 4 x U 4} * Ran f 
= + . all., is a pafalo- 54, 58 . 9-2) . 8 1 eingun ied trom a Pa RCHMENT . ** c. Mortin „ and 
giſmn not admittible, a fallacy that. © oP pleuriſy, in which the greatelt pain is in expirati | CHMENT., . /. [parchoanin, Fre en Hu bes. 1 
- 29 7 acy that dwells not in a cloud a4 | px 4 | 8 eit pam is in expiration. drbuth Skins dreili Y / bean, French; ve; Nen. Vi 
needs not the lun to ſcatte F . . C 7 an Pa RKASANG, 1. f. [ parc ſ, SIO | 3 8 ths GET ns dretled tor che write . ö bl Per B47 VER. 1-4 ant 
atter it. Brown's Vulgay Erro . e ſciligd, low Latin, ] A Perfian mea- ſlicep ar er. Among tad: . 
Modern writers, making ; 2 rours. | ſure of length. iccp are called parchment, t! A ei Meth 0 
, s, making the drachma iels th. e dv . N 5 15 nt, thoſe of calves vel] N ns ly 
rins, others equal, have e eee en | Fines the mind is not able to fizune an i len 3 r oj os a lamentable thing, chatte I h 
| gn, in ſtanding too nicely "i W888 - | without parts, inttcad tnerchf it makes ute or tt Was {Oe amp mould be made parch i bare mndess 
= ” 5 ely upon the bare words of 33 ? inevevt if makes uit of the commun. |. bled o'er ment; that parchmont mocca | 
cients, without Jp ra tar ere Ol e an mealures, which, by tam ale, in each country, have * bled oer, thould undo a man? e Ment, being ere. G 
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. Thy father is th? Eternal King. Ililton's Paradiſe Reg. Thoſe accidental occurrences, which excited Socrates to 
* N To his levee go, 5 the diſcovery of tuch an invention, might tall in with that 
: And from himte f yonr parentage may know. Dryden. man that 1s of a perteet parity with Socrates. | Hale. 
4 V. find him not only boatting of his parentage, as an. Their agreement, in ellenual characters, makes rather an 
tinciite at large, but particularizing his deſcent trom Ben- identity than a arih . f Glanville. | 
7, 3 0 Atterbury's Sermons. VV amen could not live in that parity and equality of ex- 
l ere ab. adj. C from farent.] Becoming parents; per- pence with their huſbands, as now they do. Graun. 
be. Tn Th parents. | y an exact parity of reaton, we may argue, if a man has 
. * dörerthrowvs the careful courſe and parental proviſion of no lenie ot thote Kindnefles that pats upon him, trom one lit.c 
i dune, whereby the young ones newly excluded, are luttain- himleit, whom he tees and knows, how much lets ſhall his 
* aby the dam. Brown's Vulgar Errors. heart be aftected with the gratetul lenle of his favours, whom 
; Theſe eggs hatched by the warmth of the tun into little E convertes with only by impertect {peculations, by the dit- 
worms; feed without any need of yareutal care. Derbam. | courles ot realon, or the dilcoveries of  taiih ? LA 
Young ladies, on whom parental controul tits heavily, 553 es South's Sermons, | 
1 ea man ot intrigue room to think, that they want to be By Jarig of reaſon, we muſt expect a peace lo much worle | 
, . | 9 Clariga. about two years hence. Savi/t's Mijcellames. \* 
PRE 15 IV. 1. J from parento, Lat.] Something done PARK. nf. [peapnuc, SAX, parc, Pr.] A pieceot groundin- 
: «raid in honour of the dead... 3 e ay {kored with will] beats of chale, which a man may 
5 PARE N THE SIS. ./ [parc atheſe, Fr. rag, tr and 562 141. Jave by preſcription or the king's grant. Manwooi, in ls 
A fnience 10 included in another ſentence, as that it may oa defines it rs a park 18 a place tor Ane tor 
ap. be taken out, without, injuring the ſenſe of that which in- e. my ban ener, rag 7 5 50 Deter pines apy . 
y Coles it: being commonly marked thus, (). . : catts ot the torett and of the chale : and thote wild bealts 
ln vain is my perton excepted by a pare utheſis of words, | are to have a hirm peace and protection there, lo that no man 
«hen ſo many hands are armed againſt me with twords, may hurt or chale them within the park, without licenle of 
_ | N King Charles. the owner : a Fark is ot another nature, than enher a chate | 
2» in los Indian relations, are contained ſtrange aud incredi- | oa warren; tor a p mult be incloted, and may not lie 
urs ble accounts; he is leldom mentioned, without a derogatory Open; it it does, it 15-4 good caule of leizure into the king's 
3 - parenthoſts, in any author. Brown's Fulgar Errours. | hands: and the owner Cannot have action againk tuch as 
tien. | Thou thalt be ſeen, 5 hunt 1 lis park, it it lies open. 2 : Key Ge, 
8 Tho' with fone ſhort parentheſes between, 5 ; bs y 5 parks and inclotures of all forts of belts and 
High on the throne of wit. | OG Drden. birds, Winch we ule not only tor VIew or rarencis, bur hike- 
mean Don't ſuffer everv occaſional thought to carry xo away | wile tor dillections and tals, e Bacon. 
Wiew no along parenthy/is, and thus ttretch out your dissoute, To PARK. LV. a. {from the noun.] To incloſe as in a pak, 
oats ind divert you from the point in hand. ES Watis's Ilan ick. 1 5 ton are we Park d, and bounded ma pale? | 
* Parkx TME TIC AL. Aci. C trom Farentheſis.] Pertaining to A little herd of England's tim'rous deer, SE Be 
. noe a puenthefis. ; | | 3 Naz d with a yelping kennel of French curs.“ haba. 
ent. banks. x. . from fare.] An inſtrument to cut away the PARKER, n. J. {from park.) A park-keeper.  Arſworth. | 
8 OY „ W PaK VS. u. /. An herb. |  Anjeeorth. 
A hone and a parer, like ſole of a boot, | 7 PaRLE. ./. (trom parler, French.] Converſation; talk; 
+ Lear, To pare away gratie, and to rate up the root. Trffer. | oral treaty ;, oral cute of any thing. 
emal; PARERGY. . /. | 72:2 and ego), ] Sometlung ummportant; EE Ot all the gentlemen, EEE gs 
| mating done by the by. e That every day with parle encounter me, 
be lo The Seripture being {6 ious, and commonly omitting ſach In thy opinion, which is worthiett love $ Shakeſpeare. 
$1 09- tarergics, it will be unreaſonable to condemn all laughter. Our trumpet call'd you to this generai parle. Shakejp. 
cls this x BR Brown's Valgar Erraurs. Ihe bithop, by a parle, is, with a ſhow . 
Auer. PARGET. 2. /. Platter laid upon roots of rooms. Ol combination, cunngly betray'd. Danicl. | 
$7188 Gold was the parget, and the cicling al; wah Way meet we thus, like wrangling advocates, | 
Hasle Dilihine all ſcaly with great pn of gold; DEW To urge the juitice gt our caule with words? 
Kutt. The floor with jaſp and emerald was dight. . Spenſer. I hate this parle; tis tame : it we mult meet, | 
or La- Of Engliſh talc, the coarſer fort is called plaſter or Far- En, e me my arms. Rowe's Ambitious Step- mother, 
("hat 1 rt; the tiner, ſpaad. | LT DL WWoodavard. | To PA'RLEY. v. n. [from parler, Fr.] To treat by word 
Dudes. | 


GPARGET, v. A. | 


| trom the noun.] To plat 
with platter. h | 


7 
„oo 
une! 


he luv; müthes than our moral; and yet, while we thus paint an 


VO 70 Ce- 


o tog ba get our own deformities, we cannot allow any the leaf 
t 5 Va mperiection of another's to remain undetected. 
} Ms 5 


G rument of the 
j EXCL: from parges.] A plaſterer. 


| Tongue 
Pingewek, 1. f. . 


| ank Liox. 2. /. [meg and U.] A mock fun, Seck rather by parley to recover them, than by the ſword. 
. Drid. To neglect that ſupreme reſplendency, that ſhines in God, | . 5 . 
tor thoſe dim repreſentations of it, that we ſo doat on in the wen, by my will, we ſhall admit no parley : 25 
Cegture, is as abſurd, as it were for a Perſian to offer his A rotten caſe abides no handling. Shakeſpeare. 
3 artce to aparbelinn, inſtead of adoring the tun. Boyle. In ſuch a parley ſhould l anſwer thee. $ 7465 ke) peare. | 
% | METAL, adj, [from paries, Lat.] Conttituting the tides Summon a parley, we will talk with him. Shakeſp. 
and 100 a walls. 


uther in- 


Coreel, poral bones were fractured. Sharp's Sur, 3 
Fenn VIETARY, 2. /. [ partetaire, Fr. parics, Lat.] An herb. 
IT" bortes . . N . 


=” ! 
nt (1H 
« Al 1 * l — 3 


ord te fe: 


BING, u. . | 
dung; the rind. 


We yield on farley, but are ſtorm'd in vain. Dryden. 
e ; 0 ent A gigity breeds mites, much like a cheeſe; and conſumes Yet when tome better tated youth 5 
3 bat o the very ꝓaring. | Shakejpeare. Shall with his am'rous parley move thee, 
| of floh, Lo tis guclt, tho no way ſparing, 3 Reflect one moment on his truth, DER 
the cars i! Us eat himſelf the rind and paring. Pope. Who, dying thus, perſitts to love thee. Prior. 
ich we In > . g J . 5 , 1 = * 3 PE 5 
Ann May, after rain, pare off the 1turtace of the earth, and PARLIAMENT. ». /. { parlamentum, low Latin; parle- 
1100 UC "1 the fariygs raiſe your hills high, and enlarge their] vent, Fr.] In England, is the aflembly of the king and three 
Hr. Neath. - Nlortimer's Huſbandry, | eltates of the realm; namely, the lords ſpiritual, the lords 
Mts, 1. ſ. An herb. or Ainſworth. temporal, and commons, tor the debating of matters touch- | 
mes EAISH, v. .. [ porochia, low Lat paroiſſe, Fr. of the Greek {| ing the commonwealth, etpecially the making and correcting 
vu ER 1. . accolarum conventus, accolatus, facra vieina.) of laws; which affembly or court is, of all othc1 s, the highelt, 
en 0s puticular charge of a ſecular prieſt. Every church is | and of greateſt authority. Coavel, 
be 5 mw eKtthedral, conventual, or parochial: cathedral is that, ne K ng 1s tled to London, | 
* eie there is a biſhop ſeated, ſo called a cathedra ; conven- To call a prefent court of parliament. |» Shazxeſpeare. 
5 ent, of regular clerks, profeſling ſome order of reli. Far be the tought of this trom Henry's heart, : 
date „not a dean and chapter, or other college of ſpiritual To make a ſhambles of the parkament houſe. Shakeſp. 
oa oe : Parochia! is that winch 1s inſtituted for taying divine Ihe true uſe of fanliameutsis very excellent; and be often 
Ihe 15 vl. de, ami 


a kalt. 5 Im was firtt divided into pariſhes by Honorius, arch- my crown, as belt pleating to my people. King Charles. 
x Ok 5 ot Canterbury, in the year of our Lord 636. Cowl. Thete are mob readers : if Virgil and Martial ttood for 
it hs: e * nas Came piping and dancing, the merriett man in a parkament-men, we know who Would Carry it. Dryden. 
ite 3 . 5 | 5 Sidney. PARLIAMENTARNY. adj. [from parliament.) Enacted by par- 
lee. 2 Uhetythes, his pariſh freely paid, he took; lament ; ſuiting the parliament; pertaming to parhament. 
ant 25 wh N ot never i'd, or curs'd with bell or book. Dr;den. To the three firſt titles of the two houles, or lings, and 
8 4 1 adj, conquelt, were added two more; the authorities pariamentary 
Juns es sig to the pariſh; having the care of a pariſn. * : _ Bacon. 
APY eto Jig prieſt was of the pilgrim train, Many things, that obtain as common law, had their ori- 
a ful, reverend, and religious man. Dryden. 22 oy parliamentary acts or conſtitutions, madein writings 
1 Thanh clerk, who calls the plalms ſo clear. Gay. v.the king, lords, and commons. Hale. | 
Sm 6. ace of the church is performed by the pariſh prielt, Credit to run ten millions in debt, without parkamentary 
Haba ume of his interment. Fe. ſecurity, I think to be dangerous and illegal. Sæcyt. 
e em, after his natural death, was not capable of the | PA'RLOUR, . J. [ parlor, French; pariator, Italian.] 
Art Pitts N c office. Arbuthuot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 1. A room in monaſterics, where the rcligious meet and con- 
in e Ti bed by the pariſh. verie. ; | 5 
dorf D. de ghott and the fariſb gil are entire new characters. | 2. A room in houſes on the firſt floor, elegantly furniſhed for 
90:00 708 2 Gay. | reception or entertainment. 
9 of od i8 mouz. u. /. { peroiien, Fr. from pariſh.] One that Can we judge it a thing ſeemly for a man to go ahout the | 
the b. . S do the pariſu. 3 building of an houſe to the God of heaven, with no other 
. Relatirg % tde Lord tor you, and ſo may my pari/bioners; for appearance than if his end were to icar up a kitchen or a 
I Bank => wh ae well tutor d by vou. Shakeſpeare. parlour tor his own uſe ? i Hovker. 
ien edle vj 1 Diſhop Valentine, whoſe day this is, Back again fair Alma led them right, 
AT tree 4. the Ur is thy dioceſe : | And ſoon into a goodly parlour brought. Fairy Queen, 
us pars 0: kr tak the chirping choriſters It would be infinitely more ſhameful, in the drets of the 
ces n N 


er birds are thy pariſhioners, Donne. 


erz to cover 


Tiere are not more arts of diſguiſing our corporeal ble- |. 


The lower part of the parietal and upper partof the tem- 


| Ainſworth. 
from part.] That which is pared off any 


ON +lmmiltring the holy ticraments to the people, 
(„s within a certain compats of ground near unto it. 


of mouth; to talk; to diicuts any thing orall 
uled in war for a mecting of enzmies to talk. 
A Turk delired the captain to tend ſome, with whom they 
might more conveniently parley. Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 
_He parleys with her a While, as imagining the would ad- 
Vite hun to proceed, _ 55 Broome. 
PARLEY. 1. /. [from the verb.] Oral treaty; talk; conte- 
rence ; diſcuſſion by word of mouth. | 


y. Itis much 


| 


E 
U 


Let us reſolve never to have any parley with our luſts, but 
to make ſome contiderable progrets in our repentance, 
: | | |  Calamy. 
No gentle means could be eflay'd; 
"Twas beyond parley when the hege was laid, Dryden. 
Force never yet a generous heart did gain; 


called, and continued as long as is neceſſary. Bacon, 
I thought the right way of parliaments the moſt ſite toi 


PAR 


| Roof and ſides were like a parlour made, 
Tp A loft recets, and a cool lummer ade. Dryden. 
P. XKLO US. adj. {This might icem to come from parle, Er. 
| to lpeak ; but Junius derives it, I think, rightly, trom pes. 
se in x hich tenie it antwers to the Latin improbus,)] Keen; 
| ſprightly; waggith. | 
| BY Nudas durſt communicate 
Joo none but to his wife his cars ot tate; 
One mult be trutted, and he thought her nit, 
oF. As patling prudent, and a partous wit. Dr; dn. 
PA'RLOUSNESS, u. /. {from partous.] Quickucls ; keennets 
of temper. e 
PARMA-CITTY. 2. /. Corruptedly for ſperma ccti. Ainſꝛo. 
PAK NEIL. . [Tue diminutive of petronelia.) A punk; a 
llut.  Obtolete: Shermer. 


ARO CHAT. adj. [ parochialis, from parochia, low Latin,] 
Belonging to a patith, | 
Lic married tate oi parechial paſtors hath given them the 
opportumty of fetting a more exact and univertal pattern of 
holy living to the people committed to their charge, Azterb. 
PARODY. a. /. | parodie Fr. ag.] A kind of writing, 
in which the words of an author or his thoughts are taken, 
and by a flight change adapted to ſome new purpoſe. 

Ihe imitations of the ancients are added together with 
toine of the parodies and allutions to the motit excellent of 
the moverns, Pope's Dunciad, 

ToVARODY.wV.a, ¶ parodier, Fr. from parody. ] To copy by 
Way of parody, | | 

_ I have tranſlated, or rather parodied, a poem of Horace, 

in which I introduce you adviting me. | 


"oþe. 
PARONYMOUS, adj, [Tagimuec;.) Reſembling „ 
_ Shew your critical learning in the etymology of terms, the 
[yL.onmous and the parorymous or kindred names. Watts. 
PakrOLE. 7. J. {paredle, Fr.] Word given as an affurance 
promiſe given by a pritoner not to go away. . 
Love's votaries enthral each other's foul, 

Til both of them live but upon parcle. 

Be very tender of your honour, wnd not fall 
caule I have a ſcruple whether you can k 
you become a pritoner to the ladies. 

PARONOMA SIA. 1. J. Lragν,j, ö la.] A rhetorica] figure, in 
which, by the change of a letter or ly llable, teveral things 
are alluded to. It is called, in Latin, ognominatio. Diet. 

PAROQUET. 4, J. | parroquetyor perroguet, French. ] A tmall 

_ lpecics of parrot. 3 | : 

Ike great, red and blue, are parrots ; the middlemoſt, 

called popinjays;z and the lefler, parroguets: in all above 

Awenty lorts, „% Ore te „w. 
I would not give my parroquet 

For all the doves that ever flew. _ Prior. 

PARONY'CHIA. A. /. [Tauowyia; paronychir, Fr.] A pre- 

ternatural {welling or 1o1e under the root of the nail in one's. 

finger; a tclong a whitlow, | Didi. 

A ROTID. a. [ parotide, Fr. ie; dali— 

vary: jo named becauſe near the cars. 

Beuſis and birds, having one common uſe of ſpittle, gie 
turnithed with the parotid glands, which help to tupply the 
mouth with it. =, 5 Grew, 

PA'ROTIS. aps CLragellig.] A tumour in the glandules behind 
and about the ears, generally called the emunctories of the 
brain; though, indeed, they are the external fountains of 
the ſaliva of the mouth, SHE Wiſeman. 

PAROXYSM. 7. / [ragsfurputc, paroxyſme, French.] A fit; 

. periodical exacerbation of a diſcaſee. ES 

I fancied to mylelt a kind of eaſe, in the change of the 
paroxy/m. | - Dryden. 

Amorous girls, through the fury of an hyſterick paroxy/, 
are calt into a trance for an hour. . Harwey. 

The greater diſtance of time there is between the Pa- 
rox ns, the fever is leſs dangerous, but more obſtinate. 
. 5 | Arbuthnot. 

3 parricida, Latin.] 


Cleaveland. 
in love; be- 
cep your parole, if 
Swift. 


Se 33 
I ra ca and Ara. J 


PARRICIDE. 2. V. [ parricide, French 
1. One who deitroys his father. 
I told him the revenging gods | 
Gainſt parricides did all the thunder bend; | 
Spoke with how manifold and ſtrong a bond SOS 
The child was bound to the father. Shakeſpeare, 

2. One who dettroys or invades any to whom he owes parti- 

cular reverence; as his country or patron. -- | 


* 


3. [ Parricide, Fr. parricidium, Lat.] The murder of a fa- 


. 


ther; murder ot one to whom reverence is due. . 5 
Although he were a prince in military virtue approved, and 
likewile a good law- maker; yet his cruclties and parricides 


weighed down his virtues. Bacon. 
Morat was always bloody, now he's baſe; 
And has fo far in uſurpation gone, 5 
He will by parricide ſecure the throne. Dryden. 


PARRICIDIAL. 7 adj. [from parricida, Latin. ] Relating io 
D parricide; committing parricide, 
He is now paid in his own way, the parricidious animal, 
and puniſhment of murtherers is upon him. Brown. 
PARROT. 1. / [ perroquet, French. ] A particoloured bird of 
the ſpecies of the hooked bill, remarkable for the exact imi- 
tation of the human voice. ; . ä 
Some will ever more pcep through their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. Shakeſpeare, 
Who taught the parrot human notes to try ? - 
"Twas witty want, tierce hunger to appeaſe. Dryden. 
The great, red, and blue, parrot : of theſe, the middle- 
molt are called popinjays; and the lefler, parroquets : in all 
above twenty ſorts. | Grew. 
To PARRY, V. . | parer, Fr.] To put by thruſts; to tence. 
A man of courage, who cannot tence, and will put all 
upon one thrutt, and not ſtand parryme, has the odds againſt 


a moderate fencer. cke. 
| I could | | 
By dint of logick ſtrike thee mute; 
With learned ikill, now puſh, now parry, - 855 
Prior. 


From Darii to Bocardo by 
To PARSE. v. 4. [trom pars, Latin.] To reſolve a ſentence 
into the clements or parts of ſpeech. It is a word only uſed 
in grammar tchools. . 
Let him conttrue the letter into Engliſh, and parſe it over 
pertealy, Aſcham's Schoolmaſler . 
Let ſcholars reduce the words to their original, to the firſt 
cale of nouns, or firſt tenſe of verbs, and give an account of 
their formations and changes, their ſyntax and dependen- 
cies, which is called par/ing. Watts's Improv. of the Mind, 
PaR$S1M0'XIOUS. adj. [from par/imony.[ Covetous ; frugal; 
ſparing. It is ſometimes of a good, ſometimes of a bad ſenſe, 
A prodigal king is nearer a tyrant, than a Par/imomious z 
for ſtore at home draweth not his contemplations abroad, 
but want ſupplieth it{elf of what is next. Bacon. 
Extraordinary funds for one campaign may ſpare us the 
expence of many years, whereas a long parfimonious war 
will drain us of more men and money. iſon. 
Parſimonisus age and rigid wiſdom. Rowe. 


{ PaR$110'NIOUSLY, adv. [from par/imonious.] Covetoully ; 


frugally; ſparingly. | 

Our anceitors acted parſimoniouſiy, becauſe they only ſpent 
their own treaſure for the good of their poſterity ; whereas 
we ſquandered away the treaſures of our poſterity, Swift. 
ParSI1MO'NLIOUSNESS. 1. . [from parſimonious.] A diſpo- 
ion to (ſpare and fave. : 
PARSI'MONY. n./. [ e png ang, Frugality ; cove- 
touſneis; niggardlineſs; ſaving temper. 


kitchen, to receive the entertainments ot the parkur. South. 


l 


The ways do enrich ure many: parfmony is one of Ar 
| » 


PARSN EP. 7, /. | paſtinacd, Latin. ] A plant with rote and 


PAR SONAGE. 1. /. [from parſon.] The benetice of a pariſh. 


— ' , ,⏑— r 


f 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 


beſt, and yet is not inrocentz for it withholdeth men from 
works of liberality. Bacon. 
Theſe people, by their extreme parſimony, toon grew into 
wealth from the {malieit beginnings. Swift, 
PA'RSLEY, ./. [ perjil, Fr. apium, Lat. perjlt, Welln. ] I he 
leaves are divided into wings, growing upon a branched rib, 
and for the moit part cut into mall ſegments: the petals of 
the flowers are whole and equal, each flower being tucceed- 
ed by two gibbous channelled tees, Millar. 
A wench married in the afternoon, as ſhe went to the gar- 
den for par/ley to ſtuff a rabbit. Shaleſpeare. 
Green beds of parſley near the river grow. Haden. 
Sempronia dug Titus out of the parfley-bed, as they ule 
to tell children, and thereby became his mother. Locke. 


umbellated flowers, conſiſting of many petals or leaves placed 
orbicularly, and reſting on the enipalement, which turns to 
a fruit compoled of two feeds, which are oval, and generally | 
calting off their cover; to which you may add, that the 
leaves are winged and large. Millar. 
November is drawn in a garment of changeable green, 
and black bunches of parſneps and turneps in his right hand. 
Peacham on Blagoning. 
PARSON. . /. [Derived either from perſona, becauſe the 
Farſon omniuim perſoram in eccleſia tultinet z or from pars- 
chianus, the pariſh priett.] ; 
1. The prieſt of a pariſh ; one that has a parochial charge er 
cure of fouls. | 


Abbot was preferred by King James to the hiſhoprick of | 


Coventry and Litchticld, before he had been parſon, vicar, 
or curate of any parith church. IND Clarendon, 
2. A clergyman. | : 

Sometimes comes ſhe with a tithe pig's twl, 
Tickling the parſon as he lies aflecp; | 
Then dreams he of another benefice. Shakeſpeare. 
3. It is applied to the teachers of the preſbyterians. | 
I have given him the parjorage of the pariſh. Acdidijon. 
PART. . /. { pars, Laun. } IE . EA 
1. Something lets than the whole; a portion; à quantity; 
taken from a larger quantity. e 
* Helen's checks, but not her heart, Sp 

Atalanta's better part. | | Shakeſpeare. 

The people ſtood at the nether part of the mount. Wy 

8 II | Exod. xix. 17. 

This law wanted not parts of prudent and deep torelight ; 
for it took away occation to pry into the King's title, Bacon, 
The citizens were for the molt part {lain or taken, Knoltes. 
Henry had divided wy > 

The perſon of himſelf into four parts. Daniel. 


Theſe conclude that to happen otten, which happeneth | 
but ſometimes; that never, which happencth but feldom ; | 


and that always, which happeneth for the molt part. Broxwn. 
Beſides his abilities as a loldier, which were eminent, he 
had very great parts of breeding, being a very great ſcholar 
in the political parts of learning. | Clarendon. 
When your judgment ſhall grow ttronger, it will be ne- 

_ ceflary to examine, part by part, thole works which have 
given reputation to the maſters. oo 
Ot heavenly part, and part of carthly blood 
A mortal woman mixing with a god, Dryden. 
Our ideas of extenſion and number, do they not contain a 

_ ſecret relation of the parts? ET Locke, 
JJC r EI RIS 
Ie fully poſſeſſed the revelation he had received from God: 
all the parts were formed, in his mind, into one harmonious 


S 2 | Ne. Locke. 
3. That which in diviſion falls to each. 
\ Go not without thy wife, but let me bear 
| 8 3521 of ckinger, with an equal ſhore. Dryden. 
. ad I been won, I had deſerv'd your blame; 


But ſure my part was nothing but the ſhame. Dryden. 


4. Share; concern. . 
Foraſmuch as the children are partakers of fleſh and blood, 

he allo took part ot the ſame. | 
Sheba ſaid, We have no fart in David, neither have we 
znheritance in the ſon of Jeſſe. | 2 Sam. xx. 1. 

- The ungodly made a covenant with death, becaule they 
are worthy to take part with it. Wijdom, i. 16. 
Agamemnon provokes Apollo, whom he was willing to 
appeaſe afterwards at the colt of Achilles, who had no part 
8 | Pope. 
„Side; party. a | Y 

| 17 8 5 | Michael Cuſſio, | 
When I have ipoken of you diſpraiſingly, | 
Hath ta'en your part. nk ' Shaketpeare. 
And that he might on many props repoſt, . 


He ſtrengths his own, and who his fart did take. Daniel. 


Let not thy divine heart 
Forethink me any ill; 55 
Deitiny may take thy fart, 


And may thy fears tultii. Donne, 
| Some other pow'r 8 

Might have aſpir'd, and me, tho' mean, 
Drawn to his part. | | Milton 


Call up their eyes, and fix them on your example; that fo. 
natural ambition might take part with reaton and their in- 


tereſt to encourage imitation. Clauwille. 
A brand preſerv'd-to warm ſome prince's heart, 
And make whole kingdoms take her brother's rf. 

| | | Waller. 


The arm thus waits upon the heart, 

So quick to take the bully's part; 

That one, tho* warm, deciucs more flow, | 
Than t' other executes the blow. Prior. 


6. Something relating or belonging.“ 
For Zelmane's part, ſhe would have been glad of the fall, 
which made her bear the {weet burden ot Philoclea, but that 
the teared the might receive ſome hurt. Silney, 
For my part, I would entertain the legend of my love 
with quiet hours. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
For your part, it not appears to me, | 

That you ſhould have an inch of any ground | 
To build a grief upon. Shakeſpeane' s Henry IV. 
For my part, I have no ſervile end in my labour, which 
may reſtrain or embaſe the freedom of my poor judgment, 

| | Witton. 


For my fart, T think there is nothing ſo ſecret that ſhall | 


not be brought to light, within the compals of the world, 
| Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
7. Particular office or character. . 
The pneumatical part, which is in all tangible bodies, and 
hath ſome affinity with the air, performeth the parts of the 
air: as, when you knock upen an empty barrel, the found 
is, in part, created by the air on the outtide, and, in wy 
by the air in the inſide,  Bacon's Natural Hijtury. 
Accule not Nature, ſhe hath done her part; 
Do thou but thine, | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
$. Character appropriated in a play. X | 

That part | 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally performed. Shakeſp. 
Have you the lion's part written? give u me, tor I am 
flow of ſtudy. Shakeſpeare's Midſummer Night Dream. 
God is the mater of the tcenes : we mult not chute which 
part we ſhall act; it concerns us only to be caretul, that we 
do it well. | 1ajlor's Holy Living. 


Dryden. | 


| 5+ To ſcparate combatants. 885 
3 Who ſaid 8 


Hebrews, 11. 14. 


2. To quit each other, 


Let them be ſo furniſhed and inſtructed for the military | 
part, as they may detend themſelves. | Bacon. 
10. Action; conduct. 

Find him, my lord, 
And chide him hither ſtraighit: this part of his | 
Conjoins with my diſcaſe. Spakeſpeare. | 
11. Relation reciprocal. | | 1] 

Inquire not whether the ſacraments confer grace by their | 
own excellency, becaute they, who attirm they do, require 0 
much duty on our parts, as they alio do, who attribute the 
elfect to our moral dilpoiition. Taylor. 


part and our's; namely, that he will be our God, and we 
ſhall be his people. - Tillotſon's Sermons. 
It might be deem'd, on our hiſtorian's part, 
Or too much negligence, or want of art, 
It he forgot the vaſt magnificence 
Ot royal Thecus. | Dr;:en. 

12. In good part; in ill part; as well dene; as ill done. 
God accepteth it in good part, at the hands of faithful 
men. . . Holt *. 
13. [In the plural. ] Qualities; powers; faculties; or accom- 
pliſhments. | 


The Scripture tells us the terms of this covenant on Gud s | 


PAK 


that the beſt way to make them bleſſinsx. 
oO” 
them, 5 i . et e. 
PaR TABLE. adj. [from fart.] Divine *;,, rf au 
parted. 
His hot love was portab!e among three other at 
treſles. 7, er" ol his mil. 
PANT At; ſpartece, Fr.] Dixit Calden Ken, 
met * 4 mY co - Cann 4's 1 * 8 3 UI 
parti Js X Y/Ubu HG AY I LGbilis 
. * ” . l 
Ivieu nave ccd to 4 111001 ongte and Une! 
4 > 1 21 . . 018 
Jeilion Of che Ga tity BUVINY TOURU LULA Way, ho equal. 
5 : : 2 X : 4 * , a} 
tauly pollcls more auj,a, wal he lwnielt Can PE om 
$4" WI 2 Y » [] TS es 
Ot, by FECELVINIY,, HY. EXCHRREE TOY Lie Cre plus. pio 
i . , C 11 
Ver: this pariage OT Uiilgs, in an cquauty LE wad, 
ſeſlions, men have made practicaliic Cu! eb 
ciety, WICHOQUL CUIRNÞPUC, 2 16 putting a van Cu 
| Hilver, and tactiuyy 481 ECHLg A U. Sue Gf ine. VI 
To PARTAKE. v. A. Pieickue, I: 1, 8 
pariuhken. [part 2nd bade. 78 OE eue, 
I, i 0 have ale of auy 18; to taxe mare with 
Fatale and ue my Kumguum as your enz 
[ g , . N yi th >a 
Ana Ina be cus Walle J COINNLUNU tio : 
How tar brutes pariate iu dus racy, 
determine. ; 2.4 


* 
uti, 
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Who is courteous, noble, liberal, but he that hath the 


ical parts, but in Amphialus ? Slaltiey. 
Such licentious parts tend, for the moſt part, to the hurt 

of the Englith, or maintenance of their own lewd nberty. 
Wor 8 3 Spenifer 04 Ireland, 
Is conſure thee, by all the parts of man, | | 
Which honour does acknowledge. Shakeſpeare. 
Solomon was a prince adorned with ſuch parts of mind, 
and exalted by ſuch a concurrence of all protperous events 
to make him magnificent. South's Sermons. 
The Indian princes diſcover fine parts and excellent en- 
dowments, without improvement. Felton on the Claſſics. 

14. [In the plural.] Quarters ; regions; iltticts. 

Although no man was, in our parts, ſpoken of, but he 
for his manhood yet, as though therein be excciled him- 
» felt, he was called the courteous Amphialus. Sidney. 


All parts reſound with tumults, plaints, and tears, 
And grilly death, in ſundry thapes, appears. Dryden. 
PART. adv. Partly ; in ſome meaſure. | 8 
For the fair kindnets you have thew'd me, | 
And part being prompted, by your. preſent trouble, 
I'll lend you ſomething. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
To PART. V. a. - PDT | 
1. Io divide; to ſhare; to diſtribute. | | 
All that believed told their goods, and parted them to all 
men, as every man had need. Acts, ii. 45. 
Jove himſelf no leſs content would be 
To part his throne, and ſhare his heav'n with thee. Pope. 
2. To ſeparate; to diſunite, N 
A chariot of fire parted them both aſunder, and Eliiuh 
Went up into heaven. 
Nought but death ſhall 
All tne world, | 
As twere the bus'neſs of mankind to part us, 
Is arm'd againſt my love. | 955 
4. F0 break WW 8 
Part it in pieces, and pour oil thereon, 
4. Lo keep atunder. e 
Ihn the narrow ſeas, that part 
The French and Englith, there mucurried 
A veſſel of our country. | 


King John did fly, an hour or two before NO 
Ihe ſtumbling night did part our weary powers. Shakeſp. 
Jove dd both hoſts ſurvey, 
6. To leccern. | | 
The liver minds his own atiair, - 
And parts and {trains the vital juices, Prior. 
To PART. VV. . „„ 
1. To be ſeparated. 7 | 
5 Powerful hands will not part 
Eaſily from potletiion won with arms. 
"I'was tor hum much caſter to ſubdue 1 
'Thole toes he fought with, than top from you, Dyyd. 


Milt. Par. Reg. 


He wrung Baffanio's hand, and ſo they parted. Vl. 

This was the deſign of a people, that were at liberty to 

part alunder, but deſired to kerp in one body. Lace. 

What! part, tor ever part? unkind limena 

Oh! can you think, that death is halt to dreautul, 

As it would be to live without thee? _ Smith. 

It it pleates God to reſtore me to my health, I ſhall make 

a third journey; if not, we mult part, as all human crea- 

tures have parted. 1 I | Swift. 

3. To take tarewel. 8 

| Ere 1 could 5 
Give him that parting kits, which J had ſet | 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. 


Nuptial bow'r! by me adorn'd, from thce 
How 1hall I part, and whither wander? Milton. 
their eyes. 

4. To have ſhare. 


part be, that tarrieth by the ſtuſt; they hall part alike. 

: 5 Ijaiah, xxx. 24. 
$5. [ Partir, Fr.] To go uway ; to ſet out. on 
So parted they; the angel up to heaven 
From the thick thade, and Adam to his bow'r. Milton. 

| Thy father | 
Embrac'd me, parting.tor the Etrurian land. 


rated from. 


For her ſake, I do rear up her boy; 5 
And, for her fake, I will not part with him. Shakeſp. 


Transtorm myſelf to what you love. 
| Thou marble hew'lt, ere a to part with breath, 

And houtes rear' tt, unmindtul of thy death. Sandys, 
Lixiviate ſalts, though, by piercing the bodies of vege- 


— 


alter. 


pieces in the field ot battle: 


more durable enjovments. 


9. Bukneſs; duty. 


example before his eyes of Amplualus; where are all heros 


When he had gone over thole parts, he came into Greece. 
8 2, | C . 
| Atts, xx. 2. 


ä 2 Kings, 1. 11 
part thee and me. Ruth, 1. 17. 


Dryden. 


Lew" tis 6. 


Shakeſpeare. 


And, when he pleas'd to thunder, Pat the fray. Waker. \ 


Shakcpcare. 


Upon his removal, they parted trom him with tears in 
Swift. 


As his part is, that goeth down to the battle, ſo ſhall his“ 
b Dryden. 
6. ToPART ait. To quit; to reſign; to lote; to be tepa- 


An affectionate wife, when in fear of parting with her be- for the weakening of a thing 1s , 
loved huſband, heartily detired of God his hte or ſociety, | 


tables, they diſpoſe them to part readily with their tincture; 
vet ſome tinctuics they do not only draw out, but hkewile 


2. 10 participate; to have jvinethiar of the vw 
clainl, or right. . 5 I Priya la 
Tuc atiorney of the dutchy of LancaterHe'.jkw 

a judge, and partly ot an AtiC! Bev is nel 1 5 4 
3. To be admitted to; not to beexcliced, 
Jou may Þa7tak? of any tlg we iat; 
We tpeak no treaton. . Shak; SIS | JA NED 
4. Sometimes with % beturc the thing ITO 4 

I toox vccation to conjecture, hg fa! 

men, iu any oi the INtcriect ual taoyullics, 
Truth and talibood have ro other trio]. 


LA) 


oy > . & 
VILE: Sr tor ? 
- M 


* 
91904 


bu I on 


proot, which they AK. vic of to mage they lelvgsnus 3 

and to muit others 100, nat WINE PARILGKE on lieu Eα . 

, p -. g . » ; | . | ; \ 
3. To combine; to enter into ſome defgn. Any, 


A. it prevents Factions. and Fairtacings, lo it Ns why 
. . . 4 ir 40 5 4 5 «> hs res : 
rule and wdmuUmMUEEation of the laws unnam for. 


1 
4 41:4, 


Milt. 
Let ev'ry one parroke the general js Dricin, 


cle. 


Who greatly joyous ſcemed for my fake. Fair: He 
Yourexultation partake to every oe Sate 


g Ve! * h . 


the Whole, nave yet, throw! length divine terelce, oye 
portunity tor UCCELS WALDO mec PALL dicltet. : 
= by: Flodier, 
| | Didit thou | EY 
 Makeus partaters ot a litilà gain; ” 


(01-7 
£ y 


With tuch the mutlc return at deaing light, 
50 not js, Witncis of their night. Prur. 
Eis bittereſt enemies were arias ot is Kinducte, in 
he till continued to entreat tem to accept cf lite from bau, 
and with tears of compaſſion, bewailed their infidelity, 
: 8 | Clan s dh. 
2, Sometimes with 77 betore the thing partaken, 
Wuh me pariaker in tiiy bappucts, 
When thou do'tt meet gcod hap. 


have been pariakers with them 74 the blood ot the propii.'s 


3. Accomplice ; aflociate. - | 


y 
nſw 1% 
46:+/ls be be 


PA'RTERRE.#. /. [þortrre, Fr.] A evel diviſion of g 
thai, tor the moi part, faces the touth aud belt tout of 


There are as many kinds of gandening, as of poeuy ; | tf 

' 1 . E $ — 1 I 
makers of Parterres and Hower-gardcits are ee 
and 1onneicers, Hector, N. 


The vaſt parterres a thoutand hands Anal mane, | 
Lo! Cobhum comes, and floats them with a lake. Tf 
PARTIAL. adj. { partial, French. ] : ; 
1. inclined antecedently to favour one puty ma caule, Or CI 
de of the queſtion, more than the other. = 
Ye have not kept my ways, but have been prize in vl 
law. i c | | | 
2. Inclined to favour without reaſon. - 4 
Self-love will make men partial to themſelxes an 1 
and ill- nature, paikon, ant revenge, Wil carry mem ag 
in puniſhing others ; and hence, ltr eee 
ments to reitrain the partiality and ven ot e. b ON 
Authors are partial to their wit, 05 11% p. 
But are not criticks to their judgment 0 0 'Þ 
In theſe, one may be uncerer to a rculonuble 17 en 
to a fond and partial parent. ö ö 
3. Atfecting only one part; tubfiſting only ina aft; n= 
neral; not univerſal ; not total. 3 
If we compare thele partal diſſolutions 0: 019 e 
an univer{al-di{ffoiution,. we may as cally comer. 
vertal deluge trom an univertal Our 
luge from a ar. Burnet $1087 e e 
Tat which weakens religion, will at ee 


[1 'F "it 
bathe hhs 


. <4 

inert If 20 

SA Den 

— % q 
* * * 

—_ * 

- Þ ? 

TIONS TS * 

1 


WY „ „ N ( 
TAC tbe 
Jeu. 3 4 


upon any conditions that were not ſinful. Taylor. | All diſcord, harmony, not underfevs; 9 4 
Celia, tor thy take, 1 Hat ö All partial evil, univeiial ge.. „ 11 
Wich all chat grew ſo near my heart; PAR TIA LIT Y. A. / partialite, Et. em n 
And that I may ſucceſsful prove, 5 qual itate of the juugment and 14your of oe 88 
Waller. other, without jult 1c:10n. „cen 


- vit'a 
we wt 


plain he is not uſed as a {alect, be 15 ut 
tree benefit of the law. RG Wt n acc 

Partialityis propeily the underhanulle $095 erg 
ing to the inclination of the u an altes n 


. EIS: ety ltr; ny 
Then would the irith party cry out. 2 ww, 
zg, 1764 


— * 


. 

$5 
ET 15 i-4 

Ty {1:8 1.87 


Boyle. | cording to che exact truth ci tuns Sel 
The ideas of hunger and warmth are ſome of the fizit that | cauie., 
children have, and which they tcarce ever part with, Locke. 
What a deſpicable figure mutt mock-pairiots make, who 
venture to be lange for the ruin of thote civil rights, which | f 
their ancettors, rather than part with, chole to be cut to To PARTIALI ZE, v. 4. [ Particle, Fl., 
Aduiſon' Freeholilen. 
The good things of this world fo delight in, as remem- 
ber, that we are to part with them, to exchange them tor 
Atterbury's Sermons. 
As tor riches and power, oui Savivur plunly determines, 


. 1 N < S * 5 74 uch 18 Ave 70 10 * 
As there is a pærtiality to opinions, . garn ol 
lend the underttiundiing z 10 there "Foo 24 * Lcd 
dics, which is picjudicial to Knowledge. rom Par 
Mo 


is wliart 
make partial. A word, perhaps, aun 
* */x 7 * J = hy [ . ” . 
and not unworthy of general ufc - cred blood 


: - b Wy 
Such neighbour-nearnels torr int 
Should nothing priviles e him, 19! pe”: 
Tu' unttogping acmnets of m U. 


. 1 10. - 
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ui 
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I ey, whom. earnclt lets hinder from being Fartadertuf 


Thau new dur leis might be ten mesas much? Sa“. 


> ; Shateſhee to ; 
It we had been in tue days vt cur fathers, we wald tet! 


Matt. xx!tic 30. 
Thou condentedit, and haſt been portaker wich adulterert, 
Ile took upon him the perſon of the Duke ot Yo, il] 
drew with him cemplices and paiturers. acid 
PART ER. A. . [trom port, One tat parts or ſeparates,” f 

hecho parte vi the tray was night, which, with berg 


black arms, pulled their malicious 11g{ts ORC H Lac c 


„5. 


. . ' . * 4 . ? LORE e 
houſe, and 1s gencrally furniſned with greens, Nowe! +, c 


trom 
pulli 
ume 


2. An 


PAR 


| 


f * 1 
thy Do eTIALLY ad. {from partial. 
| is J. With unjuſt fare or uit, 

ln part} not totally, 3 3 

life That ſtole into à total Verity, WHICN Was but hn; Y 
4. true in its covert ente. Brown's Vulgar Er ours, 
LU The m«tlage he brought, opened A clear protpect of eter- 
1] lalvation, which had been but obſcurely and partially 

; 2 in the ſhadows of the jaw, Rogers Sermons. 
85 rin rür v. A. (trom partible.] Diviubility 3 lepara- 
'&t bihty. F. r. +1 Di bie ſeparable. 
mes PAE. . trom port.) Iviible; teparable, 3 
Pp * Make the moulds partible, glued or cemented together, 
Qs . that vou may, Open them, when you take out the tru. 

44 1 | „ 8 Bacon. 
| The {fame hoy, in ond circumltance, 1s more weighty, 
41% ad, in another, 15 more Tee Digby on the Soul, 

Pati ct?) 61. E. adj, [from participate.) Such as may be 

Nliared or rurtaken. 1 : ; 

Plato, by his ideas, means only the divine eſſence with 

. his connotation, Us 11s varioutly imitable or partiopable 

ia by created bengs . 4 Noris s Mijcellantes. 

Li Path CLIPANT. dc. (participant, Fr, from partiwfate. ) 

Abt, Drug; having marc or part. . i ; 
During the parliament, he publiſhed his proclamation, ot 

nuch fering pardon to all tuch as had taken arms, or been part: - 


de. part of any attempts againlt him; to us they tubmited 
tbemtelbes. h Bacon. 


he prince fav he ſhould confer with one participant of 


Fil more than monbiſh lpeculations. 8 Wotton, 

[tf any. part of my body be to mortihed, as it becomes like 
M with Alotten branch of a tree, it putrefies, and is not partic pant 
Lute: of inmuence derived from my ſoul, becaule it is Now. no 
on aud 


longer in it to quicken. it. 8 | - 
wy 75 Þ IR CIPATE, V. A. [ particiþo, Lat. particiþer, In r.] | 
; 1. To partake z to have ſhare. | 
; Ih' other inſtruments. 

Did fee, and hear, devise, inlruct, walk, feel; 


ders ig And mutually participate, 5 5 Shakeſpeare. 
Had. uh . | 3 N 
r „ Wun /. 2 : - . Es 
An aged citizen brought forth all his proviſions, and laid, 
that as he did communicate unto them his ſtore, fo would | 
he participate of their wants. | Hayward, 
le ear. 3 With 1. 


His delivery, and thy joy thereon, 


din, I; both Which we, as next, participate. » Ion. 
& To have part of more things than one. 
Dricik, Few creatures participate: of the nature of plants and me- 
c. tals both. N FR SETS 8 : "Bacon, 
God, when heav'n and carth he did create, | 
Form'd man, who fhould of both participate. Dauben. 


„ Quecn, | 
Reipcares | aud ditributed equally through all, thould fort: 


capate of 


NG each others colours. | 55 Dryden. 
| allociate * Jo haye part ot tomething common with another. 

1 The tbecies of audibles tec to participate more with lo- 
aer e cl motion, like percutiions made upon the ar. Bacon. 
bc, che J. Pas fr CIP NTA. W. a. Lo partake; to receive part ot; to 
hot = ates: = 5 5 RD | 

Hovier, A Chrilt's incarnation and paſſion can be available to no 

es man's good, which is not wade partaker ot Chr:it, neither. 

1 can we participate him without his pretence . Hookir . 
Seach Vhe French feldom atchieved any honourable acts with- 
out Scottiſh hands, who therefore/ we to portico the 

Pr pory with them. 1 | (Camden s Remains. 
Inct>, ant =: Wellew (hip; | 
: 23 
hne oy Such as L ſeek, fit to E, 
en, 


All rational delight; wherein the byte 

Cannot be human contort. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
PuaricipPa rio N.. / L participation Fr. from participate. | 
1. Ihe ttate of ſharing lomething in common. | 

Oil fociety doth more content the nature of man, than 
any enge kind of folitary living; becaule, in focicty, this 


ake/d; 4 to | 


4 
Would! 


N good of mutual participation is lo much lurger. Hooker. 
a Their ſpirits are fo married in conjunction, with the par- 
REY: pation of ſocicty, that they flock together in content, Ike 
3 lo many wild gecte. Sept Henry IV. 
5 A joint coronation of himtelt and his queen might give 
*. 4. 3 ang countenance of participation of title. | acon. 
3 . The act or tate of partaking or having part of ſomething. 

4 Sarees All things ſeck the higheſt, and covet more or Jets the 
LY tarticipation of God himſelf. Hooker, 


L, ti i of 4 * . Ss * . . . 2 - . .* 
1 Thote deities are ſo by participation, and ſubordinate to 
Slade t Stilling fleet. 


the lupreme. 


- oe * What an honour, that God ſhould admit us into tuch a 
| 5 ** Velled participation of himſelt? | Atterbury. 
"al Convince them, that brutes have the Icaſt participation of | 


wought, and they retract. 1101) 
Your genius ſhould mount above that mitt, in which its 
participation and neighbourhood with carth long involved it. 


Pope. 


oct; \ 
Tran. L 
ar, N* 44 
20 "p96 „ Pitribution ; diviſion into ſhares. 5 . 

9 It luthceth not, that the country bath wherewith to ſuſtain 
n more than to live upon it, it means be wanting where- 
to drive convenient Participation of the general ſtore into 
great number ot weli-defervers. Ralugh. 


utc, or cn 


11.6 

ara 11; 148 3 

FT MT l 
Mad. il. 


ture of a participle.“ 


an Kren a ct 
miner ot a participle. 


them 100 T8 Pi. 9 
e 14 a * ICL E. . J. { participium, Latin. 
med, 1008 A word purtakingat once the qualities of u noun and verb. 
1 A participle is a particular fort of adjective, formed! 
7 544 trom a verb, and together with its ſignification of action, 
friend, 1.8] Paton, or- tome. other manner of exiſtence, figntying the 
| PF Wcthereot, Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
bart; 1954 5 Any thing that participates of ditferent things, 
- Tac participles or confiners between plants and living 
16 earth w eaturcs, are luch as are fixed, though they have a nidtion 
rive an vg their parts: ſuch as oviters and cockles. Bacon. 
4 parti erk. u. fo [ particule, Fr. particula, Latin] 
ere BY mall portion of a greater lubſtance, 
b den om any of the other unreatonable demands, the houſes 
Gcttrvctten g al not given their commiflioners authority in the Icatt 
FOR? {"Yticle to recede. Clarendon. 
a here is not one grain in the univerte, either too much. 
7" too little, nothing to be added, nothing to be tpared; nor 
tial.) U o much as any one particle of it, thut mankind may not be 


Warr $) 


* | L' Eftrange. 
1774 And ce With particles of heav'nle fire, 
+4 to: Havel Tie God of nature did his foul intpire. Dryden. 
rg He With «- Curious wits, 
gzip AE 0; F rapture, with attoniſhment reflect, 
87 A0 NO! n the mall fize of atoms, which unite 
me. its © v make the tmallett porticle of light. Blackmore. 
& Us not impoſſible, but that microtcopes may, at length, 
is 5 70 eber ed to the difcorery of the partich s ot budics, on 
r ν Jdc Colours depend. Newton's Optichs, 


Ld 1 4 nd more particles of heav'nly flame. G rantule, 
' n unvaricd by inflexion. 

1 aniſm had made it a matter of great ſharpnels 
„itz of wit to be a wound believing Chriſtian, men 

ws „curious what fyllables or articles of ſpeech they 
The Lows : 33 Hooker, b. v. 

e varies the fignification of verbs and nouns, 

bx modern languages, by perticles prefixed, but by 

Sn, the latt lyllables. :: -: Licke on Education. 


hole bodies, which are under à light, which 1s extended | 


Bentley's Sermons. | 


rica. adj, [participialts, Latin. ] Having the na- 


PARUICUPIALLY., adv. from participle.) In the ſenſe or 


— — 


— — — 


Halli. 


| 
| 


—— —— ͤ — 


| 


better or the worte for, according as "tis Applic. | 


P A R 
Particles are the words, whereby the mind ſignifies what 
connection it gives to the teveral attrmations and negations, 


— 


that it unitcs in one continued rculoning or narration; Loc Ae. 


In ſthe Hebrew tongue, there 15 a particle, contiiting but 


of one tingle letter, ot which there are reckoned up above 
titty teveral lignitications. Locke. 
PARTICULAR, adj, C particulier, French.) 
1. Relating to ſingic pertons; not general, 
He, as well with general orations, as particular dealing 
with men of molt credit, made them 1ce how neceflary it 
Was, | | Sidney. 
As well for particular application to ſpecial occaſions, as 
allo in other manitold retpccts, infimte treatures of Wildom 
are abundantly to be tound in the holy Scripture. Hooker, 
2. Individual; one (littinct trom others, 


, wee te ia : R 4 1 
Whereloever one plant draweth ſuch a porticilar juice 
« ' 


3. The commander of a party. 
+. Aconmmander's leading ttatf, 


——— — — 


out of the earth, as it qualificth the carth, lo as that juice, 


which remaimeth, is fit tor the other plant; there the neigh- 
bourhood duth good, | : 
Tins is true of actions conkdered in their general nature 
or kind, but not _contdered in then particular individual 
inttances. | £2 South's Sermons. 
Artitts, who propoſe only the imitation of tuch a partt- 
culum perton, Without election of ideas, have often becn re - 
proached tor that omithon, | 
3. Noting propereies or things peculiar, 
Ot this prince there is little pariicutar memory; only that 
he was verv ttudious and Icarned. Bacon. 
4. Altentive to things angle and diltinct, | 
I have been _purticadar in examming the reaton. of .chil- 
dren's 1wheriting the property ot their tathers, becaute it will 
ivd us farther light 11 the inheritance of power. Locke. 
5. dingle; not general, | | „ 
Rather pertorming his general commandment, which had 
ever been, to embrace virtue, than any new particular, ſprung 
out of paflion, and contrary to the tormer, 
6. Odd; having tomething that eminently diſtinguiſhes him 
trom others. This is commonly uted in a {ente ot contempt. 
PARTICULAR, .. | | | 
1. A lingle inſtance; a tingle point. | 
T mult reterve tome partcudars, whiclit is not lawtul for 
me to reveal. | e BNS. 
Thote notions are univertal, and what is univerfal mult 
needs proceed trom tome unmvertal conſtant principle; the 


func in all particulars, which can be nothing elfe but hu-. 


man nature, South's Sermons. 
Having the idea of an elephant or an angle in my mind, 


the brit anch natural enquiry is, whether ſuch a thing docs | 


exiſt? amd this knowledge is only of particulars. Locke. 
Aud it we will take them, as they were directed, in un 
ticular to her, or in her, as their repretentative, to all other 
women, they will, at molt, concern the temale tex only, and 
import no more but that tubjection, they thould ordinarily 
be in, to their hutbands. .ocke. 
Ihe matter could hardly fit on his horſe for laughing, 
all the 1while he was giving me the porticularys of this ſtory, 
| | : 5 A Addiſon. 
Vetpatian he relembled in many particulars. Swift, 
2. Individual; private perton. 25 55 
It is the greatelt interelt of particulars, to advance the 
good of the community, L Eltrange. 
3. Private interelt. | 
d, gur own particular, the partial and mmoderate detire 
wheorcot pottoncth wheretoever it taketh place; but the ſcope 
and mark, which we arc to aim at, is the publick and com- 
mon 300d. | 8 N Hooker. 


whercin their own particular is moved. 
„ II general lov'd him 
lu a moſt dear particular. 1 
4. Private character; tingle ſelf; ſtate of an individual, 

For his particular, III receive him gladly; 5 
But not one tollower, Shakeſpeare s King Lear. 

5. minute det} of things ſingly enumerated, BOOT 
The reader has a particular of the books, wherein this 
law was written. | 
6. Diltinct, not general recital, | VVV 
Invention is called a Mute, authors aſcribe to cach of 
them, in particular, the ſciences which they have invented. 

5 D. len. 


5 Hooker, b. v. 


 PARTICULARITY,./-[ particularite, Fr. from particular. | 


ovoneral ailertion, 


1. Diſtinct notice or enumeration ; not g 


oreatnels of what they did attirin, even detcending to £arti- 
cularities, what kingdoms he thould overcome. Sultey. 
2, dinglenels; individuality, NO 


Knowledge imprinted in the minds of all men, whereby 


good and evil. 1 
3. Petty account; private incident. 

To tee the titles that were molt agreeable to ſuch an em- 
peror, the flatterics that he lay moſt open to, with the like 
particularities only to be met with on medals, arc certainly 
not a little pleaſing. | | Acdijon. 

4. Something belonging to ſingle perſons. 0 
Let the general trumpet blow his blaſt, 
Porticularities and petty ſounds | 
To cealc. Shakejpears's Henry VI. 
5. Something peculiar, | 
was bollowed like a diſh at one end; but not the end on 
which the ſacrifice was laid, Addliſon's Remarks on Italy. 

IId applied himiclt to the coquette's heart; there occurred 
many particularities in this diſſedtiou n 

To PARTICULARIZE, v. g. | particulariſer, Fr. from par- 
ticular,] To mention diftinetly ; to detail; to fhew nu- 
nutely. DES : ; 

The leannels that afflicts us, is an inventory to partzcr- 
larize their abundance, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

He not only boats of his parentage as an Ifrachte, but 


PaRTICULARLY. adv. from particular. | 
1. Dittinctiy; fingly ; not univertally. | 
Providence, that univerſally calts its eye over all the crea- 
tion, is yet pleaſed more particularly to faſten it upon lome. 
South's Sermons, 
2, In an extraordinary degree. a 
This exact propriety of Virgil, I particularly regarded as 
4 great part of his character, : wy Dry.ten. 
With the flower and the leaf I was ſo aer pleated, 
both for the invention and the moral, that I comment it to 
the reader. , ws; > 
To PARTICULATE. v. . [from particular.) Lo make men- 
tion linglv. Obfolete. SIG 
9 may not particulate of Alexander Hales, the irretraga- 
ble doctor. Camden's Rema.ns, 
PARTISAN. #.f. [ pertwiſan, French. | 
1. A kind of pike or halberd. 
| Let us 
Find out the prettieſt dazied plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and partyfarns 
A grave, Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 


Shall I rike at it with wy partyan? Shakeſp. Hamkt. 


. Dryden. | 


SI. lui. 


Our wildom muſt be uch, as doth not propole to itſelf 22 
hey apply their minds even with hcarty affeC&tion and. 


zul, at the leaſt, unto thoſe branches of publick prayer, | 


Aylife's Parergon. 


So did the boldnets of their athrmation accompany u the 


both general 71 for directing of human actions are | 
comprehended, and concluſions derived from them, upon | 
which concluſions groweth, in, particularity, the choice ot 

| | „ Hotel. ii. 


1 ſaw an old heathen altar, with this 8 that it 
) 


Aliſon. 


particularizes his deſcent from Benjamin, Atterbury's Ser. 


BGA. 


— 


— — 


5 | Shakeſpeare. 8 


i 


— 


ö 


FN 


2, [From partz, French. ] An adherent to a faction. | 
Some of thele partifans concluded, the government had 
lured men to be bound and pinioned. 5 Addiſon, 
L would be glad any parti/ar would help me to a tuler- 
able realon, that, becaule Clodius and Curio agree with me 
ma tew lngular notions, I mult blindly follow them in all, 
Swift, 


| Ainſcvortb 
PARTITION. u. J. {[ partition, Fr. partitio, Latin. : 
1. The act of dividing; a ſtate of being divided. 
; | We grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, ſeeming pan ted, 
But yet an union in PAα“ẽͤ on. 
2, Diviſion; feparation; Gdittinetion, 
We have, in this retpeet, our churches. divided by certain 
poritivn, although not ſo many in number as theirs, Hooker. 
| Can we not 
Partition make with ſpectacles to precious | 
*I'wixt tar and toul? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
We thall be winnow'd with fo 1 a wind, | 
That ev'n our corn ſhall teem as light as chatf, | 
And good from bad find no partition. Shakeſpeare. 
Ihe day, month, and year, meaſured by them, are uted as 
standard mealines, as likely others arbitrarily deduced from 
them by partition or collection. | 
3. Part divided from the reſt; teparate part. 
Lodg'd i a tmall partition; and the relt 2 
Ordain'd tor utes to his Lord beſt known. Milton. 
+. That by which different parts are ſeparated. | | 
It doth not tollow, that God, without reſpect, doth teach 
us to erect between us and them a partition wall of diffe- 
rence, iu fuch things indifferent as have hitherto been dit 
puted of. 3 Hooker, b. iv. 86. 
lake partitions of wood in a hogſhead, with holes in 
them, and mark the difterence of their lound trom that of 
an hogſhcad without ſfach partitions.  * Bacon. 
Partition firm and ture, | 7 
The waters underncath trom thoſe above N 
Dividing, 55 ©... Mutor's Pardiliſe J. aft. 
Enelotures our factions have made in the church, bes 
Come a great pa t:11994 wall to keep others out of it. 
f Ss © Decay of Piet. 
At one end of it is a great partition, deligned for fn 
Open. | 8 : 2 Addon. 
Ihe partition between good and evil is broken down ; 
and where one fin has entered, legions will force their way, 
Rogers's Sermans. 


$ hakeſpeare., 


5. Part where ſeparation is made. | 
he mound was newly made, no ſight could pats 
\ Betwixt the nice partitions of the grats, == | 
Ihe well-united fods fo cloſely lay. 
To PARTI T10N. wv, a. Lo divide into diſtinc parts. 
_ Thelte hdes are uniform without, though {everally par 
titioned within, 7 | Bacon, 
PARTLET. ./ A name given toa hen; the original ſigni- 
hcation being a ruff or band, or covering tor the neck. 


Thou dotard, thou art woman tid; unrooſted 


I thy dame partlet here. En nos Shakeſpeare. 
Iu'd with pid rutts, and fans, and partlet ttrips. 
Hall. 


Dame portlet was the loverciyn of his heart; 

: He teuther'd her. „ Dryden's Fables. 

PARTLY. ad, [trom art.] In fome meaſure; iu tome de- 
gree; im part, 77 | 


olle on Time, 


Hanmer. 


D ryden. d 


That part, which, tince the coming of Chriſt, partly hath ; 


embraced, and partly hall hereafter embrace the Chriſtian 
religion, we term, as by a more proper name, the church of 


Chrilt, 5 8 Hooker, b. iii. & 1. 
The inhabitants of Naples have been always very noto- 


to arile out of the wonderful plenty of their country, that 
does not make labour ſo necetlary to them, and partly out of 
the temper of their climate, that relaxes the fibres of their 
bodies, and ditpoſes the people to ſuch an idle indolent hu- 
mour, | | Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
PARTNER. A. /. [trom part.] 
1, Partaker ; ſharer; one who has part in any thing; aflociate, 
. | My noble partner, ET 
You greet with pretent grace, Se 
Ihat he teems rapt withal, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
; Noble partners | 
Touch you the ſoureſt points with (weetelt terins, Shak, 
'Thote of the race of Sem were no partners in the unbe- 
licving work of the tower. Raleigh, Hiſtory. 
To undergo „ 1 
Mylelt the total crime; or to accuſe 
My other ſelt, the partner of my life. 
 Sapor, King of Perha, had an heaven of glaſs, which, 
| prone fitting in his eftate, he trod upon, calling han{clf 
brother to the fun and moon, and partirer with the ſtars, 


Milton, 


rious for leading a lite of lazineſs and pleature, which 1 take 


” 


 Pracham of Geometry. 


The foul continues in her action, till her partner is agi 


qualihed to bear her company. 
2. One who dances with another. 
Lead in your ladies every one 
I mut not yet forlake you. 


 Addijon, 


{weet partner, 5 
Shake/ 


with a partner. | 8 
IRS A lady who 

So fair, and faſten'd to an empery, 8 : 

Would make the great'lt king double: to be partrer'd 

With tomboys, hir'd with ſelt-exhibition, | 


Which your own coffers yield. Shakeſpeare, 
PARTNERSHIP, 2. J. [from partner.) RE 
1. Joint intereſt or property, | 

He does poſſeſſion keep, | 

Aud is too wile to hazard partnerſhip. Dryden, 


2. Ihe union of two or more in the fame trade. 
"Tis a neceſſary rule in alliances, partnerſhips, and all 
manner of civil dealings, to have a ſtrict regard to the dif- 
poſition of thoſe we have to do withal, 
PARTOOK, Preterite of partake, 


A bird of game. | 
The king is come out to ſeck a flea, as when one doth 
hunt a partridge in the mountains. 1 Sam. XXV1. 20. 


PARTU'RIENT. adj. [ parturtens, Lat.] About to bring forth, © 


PARTURITION. 2. /. {from parturio, Latin.) The tate of 
being about to bring torth. 

Conformation of parts is required, not only unto the pre- 
vious conditions of birth, but allo unto the parturition or 
very birth. Brown's Vulgar Errour;. 

PARTY. . J. [ partie, French.] 
1. A number ot pertons contederated by ſimilarity of deligns 
or opinions in oppulition to others; a faction. 

When any of theſe combatants ſtrips his terms of ambi— 
guity, I thall think him a champion for truth, and not the 
ſlave of vain glory or a party. Locke, 

This account of party patches will appear improbable to 
thoſe who live at a diſtance from the fathionable world, 

| Adcijon, 

Party writers are fo ſenſible of the ſecret virtue of an in- 
nua n. lo, that they never mention the q n at length. Spear. 

This party rage in women only lerves to aggravate ane 
melitie, that cin among * Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 1 a 

— 88 | 


3 


a Henry VIII. 
ToPARTNER. v. 4. (from the noun. ] To join; to aflociate _ 


L' Eflrange, 
PARTRIDGE, . /. [ perdrix, Fr. pertris, Welſh; perdix, Lat. ] 
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PARSLE Y. 2. /. [ perjul, Fr. apium, Lat, perflt, Welln.] I he 


2. A clergyman. 


4g . Share; concern. 


F AR 


beſt, and yet is not innocent; for it withholdeth men from 


works of liberality. : Bacon. 
Theſe people, by their extreme par/imony, ſoon grew into 
wealth from the {malleit beginnings. Sail. 


leaves are divided into wings, growing upon a branched rib, 


and for the moit part cut into mall tegments: the petals of | 1x, Relation reciprocal, | 


the flowers are whole and equal, each flower being tucceed- 
ed by wo gibbous channelled teeds. Millar. 
A wench married in the atternoon, as ſhe went to the gar- 

den for par/ley to ſtuff a rabbit. Shakejpeare. 
Green beds of parſley near the river grow. Dip den. 
Sempronia dug 'L itus out of the parſley-bed, as they ule 

to tell children, and thereby became his mother. Locke. 
PA'RSNEP. 7, /. | poftinaca, Latin. ] A plant with rote and 
umbellated flowers, conſiſting of many petals or leaves placed 
orbicularly, and reiting on the enipalement, which turns to 

a fruit compolird of two ſeeds, which are oval, and generally 
calting off their cover; to which you may add, that the 
leaves are winged and large. Millar. 
November is drawn in a garment of changeable green, 
and black bunches of par/ſrrps and turneps in his right hand. 

| | | _. Peacham on Blazonng. 
PARSON. . /. [Derived either from perſona, becaute the 
parſon omniun perſonam in eccletia ſuſtinet; or from aro- 
-» chtanus, the pariſh prieſt. ] _ | 88 . 
1. The pricit of a pariſh 3 one that has a parochial charge er | 
cure of ſouls. Ty | | 5 
Abbot was preferred by King James to the hiſhoprick of 
Coventry and Litchticld, before he had been parſon, vicar, 
or curate of any pariſh church,  Clurendon, 


Sometimes comes ſhe with a tithe pig's tail, 
Tickling the parſon as he hes aſleep | ST 
Then dreams he of another benefice. Shakeſpeare. 

3. It is applied to the teachers of the preſbyterians. 2 
PAR SON AGE. u. /. {from parſym.] The benctice of a pariſh, 
have given him the parjonage of the pariſh, Addiſon. 
PART. u. /. { pars, Laun. } DES 
1. Something lets than the Whole; a portion; a quantity; 
taken from a larger quantity. „ 
Helen's checks, but not her heart, | 
Atalanta's better part. | Shakeſpeare. 
The people ſtood at the nether part of the mount. | 
| | Exod. x ix. 17. 


This law wanted not parts of prudent and deep foreſight; 


for it took away occaſion to pry into the King's title. Bacon. 
The citizens were for the molt part {lain or taken, Kues. 
Henry had divided ph | 
The perſon ot himſelf into four parts, - Daniel. 
Theſe conclude that to happen otten, which happeneth 


but ſometimes ; that never, which happencth but teldom ; | 


and that always, which huppeneth tor tie molt part. Broxn. 
Beſides his abilities as a loldier, which were eminent, he 
had very great parts of breeding, being a very great {cholar 
in the political parts of learning, _ Clarendon, 
When your judgment ſhall grow ſtronger, it will be ne- 


ceſſary to examine, part by part, thole works. which have | 


given reputation to the matters. | Dryden. 
Ot heavenly part, and part of earthly blood; 4 
A mortal woman mixing with a god. Dryden. 


Our ideas of extention and number, do they not contain a. 
ſecret relation of the parts? e = *- 

„( „ 1 | 
He fully poſſeſſed the revelation he had received from God: 

all the parts were formed, in his mind, into one harmonious 


body. ag h Locke. 
3. That which in diviſion falls to each. 
So not without thy wife, but let me bear ES, 
My part of danger, with an equal (hare. Dryden. 
| Had I been won, I had deſerv'd your blame; 1 
But ſure my part was nothing but the thame. Dryden. 


Foraſmuch as the children are partakers of fleſh and blood, 
he allo took part of the ſame. Hebrews, ii. 14. 
Sheba ſaid, We have no fart in David, neither have we 
inheritance in the ſon of Jctle. 2 Sam. xx. 1. 
Ihe ungodly made a covenant with death, becaule they 
are worthy to take par? with it. Wijdom, i. 16. 
Agamemnon provokes Apollo, whom he was willing to 
appeaſe afterwards at the colt of Achilles, who had no part 
4 his fault. | | | Pope. 
Side; party. 
%%%Fͤ T Ns 
When T have {poken of you diſpraiſingly, 
Hath ta'en your part. . 
And that he might on many props repofe, | 
He ſtrengths his own, and who his part did take. Danzel. 
Let not thy divine heart | 
Forethink me any ill; 
Deſtiny may take th fart, 


And may thy fears tultii. Donut. 
: Some other pow 'r | 5 | 
Might have aſpir'd, and me, tho' mean, 
Drawn to his part. „ Milton 


Call up their eyes, and fix them on your example; that fo 
natural ambition might take part with reaton and their in- 
tereſt to encourage imitation. 

A brand preterv'd to warm ſome prince's heart, 
And make whole kingdoms tuke her brother's part.” 


| Waller. 
The arm thus waits upon the heart, 
So quick to take the bull\'s part; 
That one, tho* warm, decides more flow, 
Than t' other executes the blow, 1 


6. Something relating or belonging. 


For Zelmane's part, ſhe would have been glad of the tall, | 


which made her bear the ſweet burden of Philoclca, but that 
the feared the might receive tome hurt. Sidney. 


For my part, I would entertain the legend of my love | 


with quiet hours. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
For your part, it not appears to me, 
That you ſhould have an inch of any ground | 
To build a grief upon. Shar jpeare's Henry IV. 
For my part, I have no fervile end in my labour, which 
may reſtrain or embaſe the freedom of my poor judgment, 
Witton. 


For my fart, T think there is nothing ſo ſecret that ſhall | 


not be brought to light, within the compaſs of the world. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

7. Particular office or character. ; 
The pneumatical part, which is in all tangiblehodies, and 


harh ſome affinity with the air, performeth the parts of the 


air: as, when you knock upen an empty barrel, the found 
is, in part, created by the air on the outtide, and, 2 
by the air in the inſide. Bacon's Natural Hiſtony. 
Accule not Nature, ſhe hath done her part; 
Do thou but thine, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Character appropriated in a play. 
That part | 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally performed. Shakeſp. 
Have you the lion's part written? give it me, for I am 
flow of ſtudy. Shakeſpeare's Midſummer Night's Dream. 
God is the maſter of the tcenes : we muſt not chuſe which 
part we ſhall act; it concerns us only to be caretul, that we 


Shaketpcare. | 


Clauwille. | 


c 


12. 


2, 


A 


3 


2. 


Un 


4 


6 


do it well, Taylor Holy Living. 
9. Buüneſs; duty. | s 


part, as they may detend themſelves. 
10. Action; conduct. 


own excellency, becaute they, who attirm they do, require 10 
much duty on our parts, as they alio do, who attribute the 


part and our's; namely, that he will be our God, and we 


ſhall be his people. 


men. | 
13. [In the plural. ] Qualities ; powers; faculties; or accom- 
pliſhments. 
example before his eyes of Amplualus; where are all hero 
of the Englith, or maintenance of their own lewd wberty, 


and exalted by tuch a concurrence ot all proſperous events | 
to make him magnificent. 


dowments, without improvement. Felton on the Clafſicts, 
14. [In the plural.) Quarters ; regions; diſtriéts. 


tor his manhood ; yet, as though therein 
ſelt, he was called the courteous Amphaalus, 


PART. adv. 


To PaRT. b. & | 1 79 
I.. : 


Jo keep atunder, 


6. 


'T9 PART. . . . ; 
1. 10 be teparated. 5 


2. To quit each other. 


3. To take tarewel. 


5. [ Partir, a7 To go uway z to ſet out. 
t 


Let them be ſo furniſhed and inſtructed for the military 
Bacon, 


Find him, my lord, 
And chide him hither ſtraight : this part of his | 
Conjoins with my diſcale. | Spakeſpeare. | 


Inquire not whether the ſacraments confer grace by their 


ifect to our moral dilpoiition. Wk Taylor. 
The Scripture tells us the terms of this covenant on Gods 


Tillolſon's Sermons. 
It might be deem'd, on our hiſtorian's part, - 

Or too much negligence, or want of art, 

If he forgot the vait magniticence | 
Ot royal Thetcus. | Dr; len. 
In good part; in ill part; as well dene; as ill donc. 
God accepteth it in good part, at the hands of . 

her. 


Who is courteous, noble, liberal, but he that hath the 


cal parts, but in Amphialus ? Silnry. 
Such licentious parts tend, for the moſt part, to the hurt 
: Sperijer ou, Ireland, 

I conjure thee, by all the parts of man, | 
Which honour does acknowledge. Shakeſpeare. |. 
Solomon was a prince adorned with ſuch parts of mind, 


| South Sermons. | 
The Indian princes diſcover fine parts and excellent en- 


Although no-man was, in our parts, 5 but he 
ie excelled him- 


When he had gone over thoſe parts, he came into Greece, 
8 5 5 5 | Atts, XX. 2. 
All parts reſound with tumults, plaints, and tears, | 
And grily death, m tundry thapes, appears. AOryden. | 
Partly ; in ſome meature, OE IRIS op 
For the fair kindnets you have ſhew'd me, 
And part being prompted, by your preſent trouble, 
I'll lend you ſomething. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. | 


To divide; to ſhare; to diſtribute, | 


All that believed told their goods, and parted them to all : 
men, as every man had nec. ; 


Acts, ii. 45%. 
Jove himſelt no leſs content would be | 
Topart his throne, and ſhare his heav'n with thee. Pope. 
To ſeparate; to diſunite. I | | 
A. chariot of fire parted them both aſunder, and Elijah 
went up into heaven. | ore 2 Kings, li. 11. 
Nought but death ſhall par? thee and me. 
| All tne world, 
As 'twere the bus'nets of mankind to part us, 
Is arm'd againit my love. = 
Jo break into pieces; 


Dryden. | 
Part it in pieces, and pour oil thereon, 


In the narrow ſea: that part 
The French and Engliſh, there mucarried 
A veſlel of our country. - 
Io leparate combatants. 
8 uo ſaid ES 
King John did fly, an hour or two before 
The {tumbling night did part our weary powers. SHA. 
e Jove did both hots ſurvey, | Fs 
And, when he pleas'd to thunder, part we fray. Weller. 
'To ſecern. N 5 * 
The liver minds his own ailair, 


And parts and ſtrains the vital juices. Prior. 


| Powerful hands will not part 
Eaſily from polictiion won with arms. 

I was for him much caſter to ſubdue 5 
'Thole toes he fought with, than to part from you, Dryd.. 


. . : , n 2 | : = 
llc wrung Baflanio's hand, and fo they parted hakeſp. 
This was the deſign of a people, that were at liberty to 


part aſunder, but detired to Ker p in one body; Lecke. 
What! part, for ever part? unkind limenaz _ 
Oh! can youthink, that death is halt to dreautul, 
As it would be to live without thee? Smith. 


If it pleaſes God to reſtore me to my health, I ſhall make 


a third journey; if not, we mult part, as all human crea- | 


tures have parted, ; Swift. 
= 5 - Ere I could . | 
Give him that partizg kils, which I had ſet 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. 
e S/aleſpcare. 
Nuptial bow'r! by me adorn'd, from thee | 
-How thall I part, and whither wander?“ 


| | Swift. 
. To have ſhare. | | 
As his part is, that goeth down to the battle, fo ſhall his 
part be, that tarrieth by che ſtuſt; they thall pont alike. 
Ijaiah, xxx. 24. 


So parted they; the angel up to heaven 

From the thick ſhade, and Adam to his bow'r. 
Ihy father : 
Embrac'd me, parting tor the Etrurian land. Dryden. 
« To PART auith, To quit; to retign; to loſe; to be tepa- 

rated from. Eng WI 
For her fake, I do rear up her boy; 
And, for her fake, I will not part with him. Shake. 
An affectionate wife, when in fear of parting with her be- 
loved huſband, heartily detired of God his lite or ſociety, 


upon any conditions that were not ſinful. Taylor. 
Celia, tor thy take, 1 t | LE 
With all chat grew to near my heart; | 
And that I may ſucceſsful prove, | 
; Waller. 


Transtorm mylſclt to what you love. 
Thou marble hew'ſt, ere oe to part with breath, 
And houtes rear'it, unmindtul of thy death... Saν]r. 
Lixiviate ſalts, though, by piercing the bodies ot vege- 


tables, they diſpoſe them to part readily with their tincture; : 


vet ſome tinctures they do not only draw out, but hkewite 
alter. | | Boyle. 

Ihe ideas of hunger and warmth are ſome of the fin it that 
children have, and which they tcarce ever part with. Locke, 

What a detpicable figure mutt mock-pairiots make, who 
venture to be . for the ruin of thote crvil rights, which 
their anceſtors, rather than part with, chole to be cut to 
pieces in the field of battle? Aduiſon' Freebelier, 

The good things of this world fo delight in, as remem- 
ber, that we are to part with then, to exchange them tor 


PAKTABLE, adj. [from fast.]  Divitivic 


treſtes. 6 "11S nl. 

83 . den, Rep, 
Pa'riaGE. nf. ¶ partoge, Fr.] Divitivu; act in Rei, 

parting. A V/Oiu liiceiy Fre. "IN 


S ulney « | 


Ruth, i. 17. 
Lew. ii. 6. ö 


Sbaleſpeare. 


2. Sometimes with i betore the thing partakeu. 


Milt. Par. Rig. . al 
[| PA'RTER. 2. J. [trom part] Que that parts or fepurnte.. 


| +5: Milton. | 
pon his removal, they parted trom him with tears in; 
their eyes. 725 5 ö 


Milton. | 


f 7 k * 
P A R 
that the beſt way to make them bleſſings, ig to fart 
them. - Tele 
Co M4 f «of! 
cc ti? 4 cc 


1 duch as le 8 


paricd, 
tiis hot love was Portable among three other of 


! 


Ivicu have 3gied tow di pe tionite an, hs 
ſellion of che Gai wig iu THY tna vud a War, n de we 
taily poilets INUFE aud, aan he linitelt 80 ule . 
ot, by VECELVIIIY, 11 change TOY Lie UVErpius DE 
Ver; this Pariage of lunge, in an cquauntv 1 haps. 
ſeſlions, men have made practicable cut 1 +, Mm 
cicty, WILGOUT CUINPUEL, URLY putting a vain 855 12 
tiver, and lactis #BLECIS I EE VIC Of nne 1 
To PARTAKE, v. u. Pieternc, Igurtend: iy Hein: Ge, 
pariaken. | part and ture.) „ 
1. To have ſhute of auy hig; to take fh; 

Fatal and ute ny Kung dein 

And liuail be cus Walle l cum 

How tar brutes pariake 1 
determine. 

2. lo pudcipate; to have jomet lag of the 20perty -1 
Claitil, Or right. 3 e lade, 

Tuc attorucs ofthe dutchy of Lancater 4 33 
a judge, and pl tly O1 an alto. He ent! Bu Ge G 8 
3 10 JC admitted to; net to be excliiced; | 9 
ä You may partake of any ung We lat; | 
We tpeak nv treatoin; Al N An 
4. Sometimes with 2% betore the thing pattage y y! n 
1 00 occafion to conjecture, how tat Bra A TVs 
men, zu any oi the Nteectuuiioculitice, e 

Truth and falihood have no otter trial. hut 164 Pk 
proof, which they mak. vic of to make tho ieivcg con . 
and to mult others loo, Lat wit partake 44, Pets.” 


Lc ALY; . ' 


a k 
MF. 8 


„ & 
SAT 0 
Vi its 


U2:wih, 
of 8 YOu! Chill, 
NLUNU Thy Cy 


"als Ou 


; 22 A. 
il Liils tacul. y, 15 eee 


f 
5 0 
* 


Lil. 


5. To combine; to enter into ſone deln. Ann es 
Py . 98 it prevents tuctions and tetrtarxmes, 4 8 W 
rule and adnmumuiation of the laws win, , 
To PARTA'KE, v. @. OY I 
1. Toſhare; to have part in, | | 
By and by, thy botom ſhall partake 
Tie teciets of my heart. - : 
VVV 
Let her with thee partake what thon batt heard. 3 
„ My royal father lives, SR: 
Let ev'ry one fparoke the general joy, Dricin, 
2.1 o mit to part; to extend participation.  Obſylae, 
i friend, hight Philemon, I Wd Priake 
Of all my love, and all my privity,  - 
Who greatly joyous ſeemed tor my lake, 
Jour exultation partake to every our. 
PaRTA KER. 1. /. from partale.] 
1. A partner in peſfeitiens; a hard of any thing; an allociute 
with, | „ ; 8 ; 
They whom earnclt lets hirder from being Fartalert uf 
the whole; nave yet, through length cf divine lcrviek, oy. 
portubaty tor accets unto ems cc Habe part d. cet. 


5 1 9 
i int. 


fi 
Ni, 


Ce 1 7 
Heiß: Feare. 


Fair; NUM, 


d 4. ( a); F 


ot. 
5 Didit thou | _ 
I lake us partaters ot a litile gain; | | 
, That nyw GUY IGS Might be ten tunes a3much? $ha'ch, 
Vit tuch the mui return at tecting licht, 9 
Tho not partater, witneis of their night.“ Prix, 
Elis bittereſt enemies were partakers of lis Kindutls, 5 

he it51i continued to entreat them to accept of lite from hau. 
and wich tears of compaſſion, bewailed their intnddeltv. 

8 © Culany's dei. 


With me pariatcy in thy happuucts, 
When thou do'tt mect good hap. Haleſpeen. 
If we had been in we days ct our fathers, we welle mt 
have been pariakers with them 7 the blood of thepreplicts 
| | Matt, XXni. 38. 
3. Accomplice; afloclate. 5 
Thou conentedd, and haſt been portaker with adultorer, 
Ty | Roar, Fic l. 18. 
He took upon him the perſon of the Duke of Yo, ul 
drew with him cemplices and partakers. Bucks. 
Theciict farter of the tray was nighi, which, with ta 
black arins, pulled their malicious uguts one fem the tte 
| | | Sic 
PARTERRE. . /. Fairterre, Fr.] A level divifon of pee 
tha, for the moii part, feces the ſouth and bett font of 
houte, and is generally furniſned with greens, Nowe!s, s. 


There are as many Kinds of gariening, as of poett! ; Yak 
makers of Parterres and tiower-gurdens are cpgrame ene 
and ſonneicers.“ 5 | Speciatur, Ne ut. 

The vaſt parterres a thoufand hands all mac; 
| Lo! Cobhum comes, and floats them with a lake, {77 
PA'RTIAL. adj. | partial, French. 8 
1. Inclined antecedcntly to favour onc party in à caule, or cb 
le of the queition, more than the cher. 
Ve have not kept my ways, but have been parttal ins 

law. | ; „  M&. U.. 
2. Inclined to favour without reaſon. 
SBelk-lovewillmake men partzal to themſelxes and f Kru 

and. i- nature, pation, 4NU VE, nge, Will Carry them toe 5 

in puniſhing others; and hence, Got hill Aces 

ments to reitrain the partialityv and Vivienne meg. 4. tty 
Authors are partial to their wit, tis tue, 


But are not criticks to their judgment too,, wa 1 : 
In theſe, one may be tinicerer 10 a realunubie Ne hs 
to a fond and Partial parent. 38 


3. Affeéting only one part; tnbliitingonty in Patt te 
neral; not univertal; not total. : ne CG 
It we compare thete farc icil diffolutons 0; te ny” x8 

an univertfal difloiution, we may a> cally nee 
vertal deluge trom an univerial ditionuwilyl. 4 4 mr 5 
luge from a partial. = Burnet S are e 

That which weakens religion, will at legt Wen . 
for the weakening of a thing is ohly a porn uot. 
5 b Feu. 41d 


( ++ 4 
[TRIES 
8 » 


wilt * 


| All diſecrd, harmony, not ungeriteed; Pres 
Ali partial evil, univerial god. „1 [ie 
PARTIALIT Y. 2. / ¶ partie, Ert n 
qual itate of the juugiment and favour of die whey 
vther, without jult 1c:1on. % . Ind cen 
Then would the Irih party ct out, ee 


3 a 8 5 5 5 et Haven 
plain he is not uted as a lab ect, he 15 20010 en rl 
tree benefit of the law. Bae e ee 

Partialutyis property the mie es e rer 


ing to the inclination of the vn! Arete it 

cording to che exact truth ct tungen of oy EL 

caule. | N iel is ap: 0 
As there is a perizaltty to opinions, WI 775 to ve 

lend the underttanding; 10 there is allo af Lac 
dies, which is picyuducial to know:s goo Com Par il. 70 

Toa PaRTIALI ZE. v. a. [ partic liſer, Fr. rte Wiegen 
make partial. A word, perhaps, peculiar © l 

and not unworthy of general ute. . «red blood 


- 2 
iu 
„ 
9. 


vt s 
17 


* 
» 


niore durable enjoyments. Aiterbury's Sermons. 


As tor riches and power, 0ut Saviuur piunly determines, | 


x . 1 1 { 

Such neighbuur-ncarnels to orf? ialixc 
Should nothing prisilene him, BY! r bn! 
Ti unſtooping acmuets of my dp pg rattle 


. 
/ als, 
Nociute 
Ars 01 


ky eb 
* 4 


Fug 
6 


U © an, 


V. 


. 

AI. 18. 
Kad 
Jale. 
dh bel 
tat, 
Cie. 
£10 ) 
iit of 

C! 8 
FLEET 
77 

in » 
Nev 
* 
1 Fete 
5 or Cle 


* 
i ** 


pus a 


tals both. 9 5 Bacon. 
God, when heavinand carth he did create, 
Forn'd man, who {hould of both participate. Denhom. 


PARTICIPATE. V. 4. Lo partake; to receive part of ; tv 


-* Such as 1 ſeck, fit to porticepote 


1. Ihe uet or tate of portaking or having part of ſomething. 


Fri Al l v. adv. from partial. N 
„ Wich anjult tavour or dulike, - 1 
1. In part; not totally. 5 WG: 25 
That ſtole into A total verity, which was but partiolly 
true in its covert lente. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The nictiage he brought, opened A clear proipect ot cter- 
U {alvation, Which had been but obſcurely and partially 
* ned in the ſhadows of the taw, Rogers's Sermons, 

paarint bir r. . J. Ltrom parlibie.] Diviubility 3 lepara- 
hülitv. 1 ; ; PTY X 
Ink. c. | from port.) Diviſible; ſeparable, 

Nike the moulds TH, glued or cemented together, 
that you may open them, hen you take out the fruit. 
8 8 g Bacon. 
The fame body, in one cireumltance, is more weighty, 
ind, in another, 15 more partible... Digby on the Soul, 

Pig TIC ir ABLE. 40. [ from participate, ] Such as may be 
ſhared or partaben. DR | 

Plato, by Nis cas, means only the divine eſſence with 
this connotation, as it bs varioutly imitable or participable 
by created Dengs. BY Norris s Myjcllanies. | 

padsrieir ANT. adj. [Farticipaut, Fr. from pie a,. 
Surg; having thare or part. 5 a 7 
During the pal lament, he publiſhed his proclamation, ot 
tering pardon to all ſuch as had taken arms, or been part. | 
| 

| 


ct ot any attempts againtt him; 10 as they lubmitted 
iemlelves. p Hp Z 7 Wo Bacon. | 
Ihe prince ſaw he ſhould confer with une participant of 
* * . * 
moi c than monk1{h tpeculations. Wotton: | 


1 
It anv part of my body be tv mortihed, as it becomes like | 
arotte branch Ota tree, it putrefies, and 1s not particpart | 
It initucnce. derived from my foul, becaule it is now nv. 
ſonger in it to quicken it. ELSE NE Hal. 
QF PARTICIPATE. V. 1. [ particips, Lat. participer, Fr. 
1. To partake z to have tha. g 
| Fh' other mſtruments _ 
Did fee, and hear, devite, inſtruct, walk, teels 
And mutually participate. Shakeſpeare. 
ich of. | I Bo 
n 5 50 aged citizen brought forth all his proviſions, and laid, 
mat as be did communicate unto them his ſtorc, 1⁰ would 
he participate of their wants. Tiar sv. 
3 With itt. : 5 — 
Illis dehivery, and thy joy thereon, 
Ia both which we, as next, parete. 
q lo have part of more things than one. 


ew creatures participate of the nature of plants and me— 1 


—— oe owe — 


Milian. 


hoſe bodies, which are under a light, which is extended 
an dit ibuted equally through all, thould participate ot | 
cach others colours, | 5 
„ To have part of tomething common with another. 
he hates of audibles fem to participate more with lo- 
cal motion, like percuttions made upon the air.. Lan. 


de. | | 
As Chriit's incarnation and paſſion can be available to no 
man's wood, which is not wade partaker of Chriit, nother 
can we participitte ithout his prejence. Hoke * 
Ihe French teldom atchicved any honourablo acts with- 
out Scottiſh hands, who therefore ave to F the 
| Crime © IROmmams. 


—— ern nn 


— So rei OE nn 


Flory with them. | 
| Fell: ſhip, 


All rational delight; wherein the bine | 
Cannot be human contort. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Piaricira'110Nn, 1. { participation, Fr, trom participate. | 
1. Hh ttate of ſharing tomething in common. Py 
Ciwib fociety doth more content the natuze of man, than! 
any private kind of folitary living; becaule, in {ociety,, this | 
hat of mutual participation is ſo much larger, Hooker | 
Their tpixits are to manned in conjunction, with the par- | 
lieſpation of ſocicty, that they flock together in content, e, 
lo many wild weete, - Shak ſp ar's Henry IV.. 
A joint coronation of himſelf and his queen might give 
any countenance of participation of title. Bacon. 


All things ſcek the highett, and covet more or lets the 
participation of God himtelt. | . Hooker. 
hole deities are ſo by participation, and ſubordinate to 
the ſupreme. N Ln Stling fleet. 
What an honour, that God ſhould admit us into tuch a 
blelled participation of himlelt ? | Atterbury.., 
Convince them, that brutes have the Icaſt participation of | 
tought, and they retract. Bentley, Sermons. 
Your genus ſhould mount above that miſt, in which its 
participation and neighbourhood with carth long involved it, 


Pope. 


„ Dutribution; diviſion into ſhares. | 5 
It ſufficeth not, that the country hath wherewith to ſuſtain 
en more than to live upon it, it means be wanting where- 
to drive convenient participation of the general tore into 
4 met number ot well-delervers. | Raleigh. 
tal. aff. [participialts, Latin.] Having the na- 
wreot a participle.“ : | 1 | 
PARTICIPIALLY, adv. | from participle. ] In the tenſe or 
dünner of a participle. 5 
R TICIPLE. v. J. ¶ participium, Latin. ] | 
„ Aword partaking at once the qualities of a noun and verb. 
A pertwiple is a particular tort of adiective, formed 


rom a verb, and together with its ſignification of action, | 5. Something 1 e: 5 


Palmon, or tome other manner of exittence, ſigmfying the 
- Uethereof, | Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
. Any thing that participates of ditferent things, 

Pac pafticiples or continers between plants and Iving 
ercatürcs, are 1uch as are fixed, though they have a mötion 
in their parts: ſuch as oyſters and cockles. 
\$TICLE, . fo. [particale, Fr. partictla, Latin. ] 
© My mul portion of a greater tubltance. 

From any of the other unreatonable demands, the houſes 
al not given their commilioners authority in the Jeatt 
Prticle to recede. | Clarendon, 

here is not one grain in the univerſe, either too much 
dr too little, nothing to be added, nothing to be lpared; nor 
* much as any One particle of it, that mankind may not be 
er dhe better or the worte tor, according as tis pee. 


L' Ejtrange. 


Bacon. 


| With particles of heav*nly fire, 
The God of nature did his foul intpire. 
6 Curious wits, 
88 "pare, with attoniſhment reflect, 
To W lie of atoms, which unite 
IS png: the tmallett particle of light. Blackmore. 
6 . that microtcopes may, at length, 
which vn n - t Ie dicorery of the partich s of bodies, on 
Ble hg Ser depend. b Nexwton F Oprichs. 
„A ward x | more particles of heav'nly flame. Graxtule, 
Till a mvarl by inflexion. 
and nas had made it a matter of great ſharpnets 
were. not en of wit to be a found believing Chriſtian, men 
wy urivus what 1yllables or particles of ſpeech they 
The Tae 1 : Hooker, b. v. 
not an fe un Laries the fignification of verbs and nouns, 
x modern languages, by perticles prefixed, but by 


Dryden. 


N 


Dry „ | 


— 


—— 


PAR 


Particles are the words, whereby the mind fignifies what 
connection it gives to the {everal athrmations and negations, 
that it unites in one continued reatoning or narration. Locle. 


In the Hebrew tongue, there is a _perrticle, contiiting but 


ot one tingle letter, of which there ure reckoned up above 
fifty teveral hgnifications. h Locke. 
PARTICULAR, adj. [ particulier, French.) 

1. Relating to fingte pertons; not general, 
He, as well with general oratons, as particular dealing 


with men of molt credit, made them te how necetfary it, 


Wis, | Stdnoy. 
As well for particular application to ſpecial oecaſions, as 
allo m other manitold retpcets, infinite treatures of witdom 
are abundantly to be tound in the holy Scripture. Hooker. 

2, Individual; one difttinct trom others.“ 


Whercfocver one plant draweth tuch a porticiular juice | 
out of the earth, as it qualitieth the carth, 40 as that juice, 


which renmincth, is tit tor the other plant; there the neigh- 
bourhoud doth good, Bacun. 


This is true of actions contdered in their general nature 


or kind, but not conhdered in their particular mdividual 
inſtances, South's Sermons. 
Artitts, who propofe only the imitation of tuch a parti- 
cular perton, without election of ideas, have often been re - 
pronched tor that omithion, 8 red Dryen. 
3. Noting, properacs or things peculiar; 
Ot this prince there is lutle parricuar memory; only that 
he was verv ttudious and tearned, | 
4. Attentive to things angle and diſtinct. 
I have been pi, im examining the reaton of chil- 
dren's wheritiny the property ot their tathers, becaule it will 
g1Ve us tarther aht u the inheritance of power. Locke. 
5. dingle ;_ not general. | | 
Rather pertorming his general commandment, which had 
ever been, to embrace virtue, than any new particidar, ſprung 
out of pathon, and contrary to the tormer. Sint. 
6. Odd; having tomething that eminently dittinguiſhes hun 
from others. This 15 commonly uted in a lente ot contempt. 
PARTICULAR, . /; | e 
1. A lingle inſtance; a fingle point, | 
I muſt reterve tome particulars, which it is not lawtul for 
-me to reveal, Sk: Bac. 
TFhote notions are univertal, and what is univerſal mult 
needs proceed trom tome univertal conſtant principle; the 
{ume im all particulars, which can be nothing elte but hu- 
man nature, £ | South's Sermons. 
Having the idea of an elephant or an angle in my mind, 
the lirtt and natural enquiry 1s, whether ſuch a thing docs 
exiſt? and this knowledge 1s only of particulars, Locke 
And it we will take them, as they. were directed, in n 
ticular to her, or in her, as their repretentative, to all other 
women, they will, at molt, concern the temale tex only, and 
import no more but that tubicction, they thould ordinarily 
be in, to their huthands, | Locke. 
The matter could hardly fit on his horſe for laughing, 
all the \whule he was giving me the particulars of this tory, 
s f 1 . Addijnn. 
Vetputian he relembled in many particulars. 
2. Individual; private perton. | 


It is the greatelt interett of particidars, to advance the | 


good of the community. 
Zo Private mterctt. 


L' Ejtrange. 


Our wildom mult be tuch, as doth not propoſe to itfelt 3 


9, our own particular, the. partial and immoderate detire 
wheoreot pottoneth wheretoever it taketh place but the {cope 


mon good, 


and mark, which we are to aim at, is the publick and com- 
| „„ Hooker. 
They apply their minds even with hearty affection and | 


wal, at the leaſt, unto thote branches of publick prayer, 
wherein their own particular is moved. Hooker, b. v. 
.:. His general Jov'd him 5 
In a moſt dear particular. Sbaleſpeare. 
4. Private character; fingle {elf ; ſtate of an individual. 
| For his particular, II receive him gladly ; 
But not one tollower, 
5. minute detail of things fingly enumerated, ES 
The reader has u partizcatar of the books, wherein this 
law was written.  Azliffe's Parergon. 
6. Diltinct, not general recital. „ 8 
Invention is called a Mule, authors aſcribe to each oft 
them, in partzcular, the ſciences which they have invented. 


oreatnels of what they did attirm, even delcending to .- 
cularities, what Kingdoms he thould overcome. 
2, Singlencls; individuality. FE 
Knowledge imprinted in the minds of all men, whereby 
both general rk for directing of human actions are 
comprchended, and conclulions derived from them, upon 
which concluſions groweth, in particularity, the choice of 
good and evil. 8 Hookir, V. ii. 
3. Petty account; private incident. | 
Po ee the titles that were molt agreeable to ſuch an em- 
peror, the flatteries that he lay molt open to, with the like 
particularitits only to be met with on medals, are certamly 
not a little pleating. My Actlijon. 
+. Something belonging to ſingle perſons. 5 
Let the general trumpet blow his blaſt, 
Particulurities and petty founds 
To ccalc, . 


L {aw an old heathen altar, with this edge that it 
wis hollowed Jike a diſh at one end; but not the end on 
which the facrifice was laid. Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 

ic applied himiclf to the coquetre's heart; there occurred 
many particularitics in this diſſection. A. liſan. 

To PaRTITCULARKIZ E. v. g. [ particulariſer, Fr, from par- 
ticular,] To mention diftinetly ; to detail; to ſhew mi— 
nutclv. | * 2 . nin 

The leannels that afflicts us, is an inventory to partict- 
larize their abundance. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


particular Set his deſcent from Benjamin. Atterbury's Serm. 
PARTICULARLY. adv, [from particular. } | 
1. Dittinctly; fingly ; not univertally. : 
Providence, that univerſally caſts its eye over all the crea- 
tion, is yet pleaſed more particularly to taiten it upon lome. 
| | | South's Sermons, 
2. In an extraordinary degree. ; 
| This exact propriety of Virgil, I particularly regarded as 
4 great part of his character, | 7 Dryden. 
With the flower and the leaf I was fo 2 pleated, 
both for the invention and the moral, that I commend it to 
the reader, — 
To PaRTHICULAT E. v. g. [from particidar.) Lo make men- 
tion ingly. Obſolete. | Part: 
I may not particulate of Alexander Hales, the irretraga- 
ble doctor. 
PARTISAN, 25 [ Pertiliſau, French. 
1. A kind of pike or halberd. 
Let us 
Find out the prettieſt dazied plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and partyjans 
grave. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


"ging the laſt iyllablcs, Licks on Education, 


Shall I Grike at it with wy partyan? Shakeſp. Hambkt. 


B HON. 


Savift, | 


Shakeſpeare s King Lear. 


. , D. leu. 
PARTICULAR NH. 2. J. [particularite, Fr. from particular. | 
1. Diſtinct notice or enumeration 3 not general affertion. 
So did the boldnels of their athrmation accompany the“ 


Sulney." 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


He not only boaits of his parentage as an Itraclite, but 


Dryden 85 


(Cumilen', Remains. 


2. [From parti, French. ] An adherent to a faction. 


Some of thele partiſans concluded, the government had 


— 


lured men to be bound and pinioned, Addiſon, 
| would be glad any partyſar would help me to a toler- 


able reaſon, that, becaute Clodius and Curio agree with me 


in a tew lingular notions, I mult blindly follow them in all, 
: : Swift, 


—— — 


3. The commander of a party. | 

4. Acommander's leading ſtatf. Ainſ<vorth, 

PARTITION, n. J. | partition, Fr. partitio, Latin.) 

1, The act of dividing; a ſtate of being divided. 

8 We grew together, 

Like to a double cherry, lecming par ted, 

| But yet an union in partztzor, 

i 2+ Diviſion; ſeparation; dittinction. 

| We have, mm this reſpcët, our churches divided by certain 


— — — 


5 hakeſpeare. 


| Can we not 
Partition make with ſpectacles ſo precious 
| *I'wixt tair and toul? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
\We ſhall be winnow'd with ſo rough a wind, 
That ev'n our corn ſhall feem as light as chatf, 
And good from bad find no partition. Shakeſpeare. 
Ihe day, month, and year, meaſured by them, are uſed as 
ſ{tmndard meaſles, as likely others arbitrarily deduced from 
them by partition or collection. Holder on Time, 
3. Part divided from the reſt; ſeparate part. | 
Lodg'd in a tmall partition ; awd the reſt 
Ordain'd tor uſes to his Lord beſt known. Milton. 
It doth not follow, that God, without reſpect, doth teach 
us to erect between us and them a partition wall of diffe- 
rence, in fuch things indifferent as have hitherto been dif. 
putech of, 55 Hooker, b. iv. $6, 
Make partitions of wood in a hogſhead, with holes in 
them, and mark the difterence of their lound trom that of 
an hogthcud without ſuch partitions, Racon.. 
Partition firm and ture, . 5 
The waters underneath from thoſe above 3 
Dividing g | Muton's Pard. liſt Tot. 
Enclotures our factions. have made in the church, be- 
come a great partition wall to keep others out of it. 
| J 8 
i At one end of it is a great partition, deligned for an 
| opura, : Al. liliſon. 


I. That by which different parts are ſeparated. 


and where one tin has entered, legions will torce their Way. 
h Rogers's Sermons, 


— ——— — 


5. Part where ſeparation is made. 
Ihe mound was newly made; no fight could paſs. 
Betwixt the nice partitions of the grats, 
Thr well-united fods fo cloſcly lay. oy 
To PARTITION. Sv. 4. Lo divide into diſtinct parts. 
Ihete tides are uniform without, though ſcverally par- 
tittoned within. | 33 


hcation being a ruff or band, or covering tor the neck. 
555 | i Hanmer. 
Thou dotard, thou art woman tir'd; unrooſted | 
By thy dame partlet here. Shakeſpeare, 
lud with pid rutts, and fans, and partlet trips. 
„„ „„ Hall, 
Dame partlet was the fovercign of his heart; 
llc teather'd her. N 
| PARTLY. ade, [trom art.] In ſome meature; in ſome de- 
rte; in pärt. . 5 
That part, which, tince the coming of Chriſt, partly hath 


8 5 we term, as by a more proper name, the church of 
hriſt.“ 5 
The inhabitants of Naples have been always very noto- 
rious for leading a lite of lazineſs and pleature, which 1 take 
to ariie out of the wonderful plenty of their country, that 
docs not make labour to necetlary to them, and partly out of 
the temper of their climate, that relaxes the fibres of their 
bodies, and ditpoſes the people to ſuch an idle indolent hu- 
mour, EN: | 
PARTNER. 2. /. from part.] 5 
1. Partaker; ſharer ; one who has part in any thing; aſlociate, 
i My noble partner, SG fn, 


You greet with pretent grace, LC, | | 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


That he ſcems rapt withal. 
. Noble partners 
Fouch you the ſoureſt points with ſwecteſt terms, Shak, 
Ihole of the race of Sem were no partners in the unbe- 
licving work of the tower, : 
| To undergo 
Mylelt the total crime; or to accuſe | 
My other telt, the partner of my lite, Milton, 
| Sapor, King of Perſia, had an heaven of glaſs, which, 
roudly fitting in his eftate, he trod upon, calling hümſelf 
Frathes to thc fun and moon, and partner with the ſtars. 
| 8 Peacham of Geometry, 
The foul continues in her action, till her partner is aguin 
qualified to bear her company. | Addiſon. 
2. Once who dances with another. - 75 "I 
ICad in your ladies every one; ſweet partner, 
I mult not yet fortake you. Shake 3 Henry VIII. 
ToPARTNER. v. 4. (from the noun. ]“ 


with a partner, x 

ö | p A lady who 
So fuir, and faſten'd to an empery, 
Would make the greut'ſt king double: to be partner'd4 
With tomboys, hir'd with ſelt-cxhibition, | 


Which your own cotters yield, Shakeſpeare, 
PARTNERSHIP. 2. J. [from partner. ] 
1, Joint mtereſt or property. | 
| He docs poſſeſſion keep, 
Aud is too wiſe to hazard partnerſhip. Dryden, 


2, Ihe union of two or more in the ſame trade. REES 
Is a _necefſary rule in alliances, partnerſhips, and all 
manner of civil dealings, to have a ſtrict regard to the dif- 
potition of thoſe we have to do withal, L' Eftrange. 
PARTOOK, Preterite of partake. | 
PARTRIDGE. 2. /. [ perdrix, Fr. pertris, Welſh; perdix, Lat.] 
A bird of game, | | | 
The king is come out to ſeck a flea, as when one doth 
hunt a partridge in the mountains, 1 Sam. xxvi. 20. 
PaRTUNIENT. adj. [ parturiens, Lat.] About to bring forth. 
PaRTURTT ION. A. J. {from parturio, Latin.] The Katc of 
being about to bring forth. | 
Contormation of parts is required, not only unto the pre- 
vious conditions of birth, but alto unto the parturition or 
very birth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


PARTY. 2. T. { partie, French.} 


or opinions in oppoulition to others; a faction. 


guilty, T thall think him a champion for truth, and not the 
llave of vain glory or a party. Locke, 


— 


This account of party patches will appear improbable to 
{ thoſe who live at a diltance from the faſhionable world, 

; Addijon, 

Party writers are ſo ſenſible of the ſecret virtue of an in- 

nucnds, that they never mention the q—n at length. Spear. 

This party rage in women only ſerves to aggravate ani- 

moitie, that reign among 7 Addiſon's Spectator, NY $1. 


3 


Dryden's Fables, | 


embraced, und partly thall hereafter embrace the Chriſtian. 


porition, although not ſo many in number as theirs. Hooker. 


The partition between good and evil is broken down; 


D ry, . | 


PARTLET. . /. A name given to a hen; the original ſigni- 


Hooker, b. iii. Sn. 


Aadiſon's Remarks on Italy, 


_ Raleigh's Hiftory. 


- 


o join; to aſſociate ä 


| 1. A number ot pertons contederated by limilarity of deligns 


When any of theſe combatants trips his terins of ambi- 
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As he never leads the converſation into the violence and | 
rage of party dilpuics, L liitened to him with pleature. Tatler, 
Piviuon between thoſe of the func partz, expoles them to 
their enemies. Pope. 
Ihe moſt violent party men are ſuch, as, in the conduct, 
of their lives, have ai{covercd lealt icuſe of religion or mo- 
heel Swift. | 
One of two litigants, 
When you are ” he aring eu matter between pay tz. and par ty, 
if pinched with the cuolick, you make faces like mummers, 
and diſmils the controverly more entangled by your hear- 
ing: all the peace you make in their caule, is calling both 
par ies knaves. Shakefpeare 
The caule of both partes ſhall come before the judges. 
Exod. x11. . 
it a biſhop be a party to u (uit, and excommunicates his 
adverſary; tuch excommunication thall not bar Its aver 
ſary from his action. Lahe s Parergon, 
3. One concerned in any aſtair, 
The child was prifoner to the womb, and is 
Freed and enfranchis'd ; not a party to 
The anger of the king, nor gu: ity of 


Ihe tretpuls of the queen, Shakeſpeare. 
I tuſpect this trat 1 . 7 
To be a party in this inzury. Shakeſpeare. | 


4. Sides pertons engaged againſt each other. 
Our toes Iz compell d by need, have peace embrac'd: 


The peace, both parties Want, is like-to laſt. Dryden..} 


LY Cauſe; 5 lide.. 


le came in, to make thir party good. 1 
6. A ſelec alſembly. 
Let me extol a cat, on oyſters fed, : 
I'll have a party at the Bedtord-ehe: ad, Pope. 


If thc clergy would a little study the arts of convertation, 


they might De welcome at eve ry party, where there was the 
 leatt regard for politenets or gene. Swift, 
„ Particu lar perlon; perton Aikkidet trom, or oppoted to, 
he xD 


As ſhe paced on, the was ſtopped with a number of trees, 
ſo inickly piaced together, th: it ilie was afraid the thou, 
with ruining t! rough, {top the tpeech of the Jame malfte 
Party, hieß the: was to dehrous. to vnderit; md, Sidney. 

The miniſter of jultice may, for publick ex: ample, virtu— 
oully will the execution of that party, whole pardon another, 
tor conſunguinity's ſake, as viriuoutly may dete. Took, 

If the jury tound, that the party lain was of Enghlrace, 
it had been u. liudged telony. Da. VIS 9% Ireland, 

How hall this br com; palt! ? canlt tnou-bring me. tothe 
* Party 7 Shake ſpears J Tompujt. 

The tmoke 8 ; into the monte) its, cautes the party to 
he as if he were drunk. Abbot's Dojcription of the i. 

The imagination of the party to be cured, is not necdiul 
to concur; tor it m. ay be done withou t the knowledge of the 
party wounded, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

He that contelles his lin, and prays tor pardon, hath pu- 
niſhed his fault: and then theres nothing left to be done by 
the oftencled party, but to return to ch. mtv. Tayler., 

Though tacre 1s a real. difference between one man' ane 
ano ther, vet the party, who has me advantage, ulunlly ung 
5 the inequality. | * Collier on P 772 9 : 

X detachment of ee : as, he comm: anded that ang 
h er | 
PATTY-COLOURED, Aj, { pas ty and coloured;}]- Having di- 
verlity of colours. 
The fultome ewes 

Then conceiving, did, 1 10 yeaning ein, 

Fall party-colour „ lambs; 
par ty=coloured lkin. LU Iiir ange. 

From one father both, 

moth girt with gold, aud clad in arge lou cloth. 

Dryden. 

Conftrain'd him 1 a bird, and made him fly | 
With party-colow”. { plumes x chattering pie. 
I looked with as much pleature upon the lutle party-co- 

bured attembly, as upon a bed of tulips. Ats Spot, 

Nor is it bard to beautity cach month 


With files of porty- colour truits. Plillipe. 

Four Kn. es in g; al tuccinel, a truly band, | 
And part;-clnui? { troops; a ihming train, | 
Draw With to combat onthe velvet pl; un. Pope. 


reigners and I al natives. 
F ART W- AN. 2. J. [ party and man.) A fidtions perſon ; an 
avetor of-a 35 ute b 
PAaRTY-WalL. I. J. [forty and 7 
one houte from 15 next. 
"Tis aw-1il cuttom among brie klayers.to work up a wholc 
flory of the party-walls, bet tore they work up the ironts. 
Moxgn 8 Mech MICH 1E KEY. e. 


Car, | Wall tliat 8 


PARTVIS. . J. [ French. ] A churcher church porch : applied; | 


to the moo! ings or hu -dilputes among young tu! LEES 111 
the, 1 inns of comts, and Ck to that ditput: itiomat Oxford, 
called di/futatig 14 fort Bail: 


PYRYITUDE.'n; /; {room far Ti, Latin. ] Littleneſs, wi. 


nutenetis. 
Ic little ones of parvitude cannot reach to the fame floor 
with them. Glanwillo, 
PARVITY. Lat.] Littleneſs 3 minute- 
nel. 
3 hat are theſe for finencts and parity, to tholt minute 
nimaleul * dg ech in pepper- water?“ Ray. 
PAS. u. /. {Fiench.} P'recedence; right of going foremoſt; 
In her poor circumitances, the itil picſer ved the mien of a 
cntlewoman z when the came into any full allembly, the 
ww ONS not yick the pas to the bett of them. 
D 5CHAL, adj, [ pojcel, French; patchalts, Latins] 
15 "Re ting to the patlover.“ 
>. Keating to Eulter, 
PASAH. 0 [IA Spanish. ] A kiſs. 
Thou want'| a rough, and the 
To be full like me. 


1. J. [from Fantus, 


Haut. 
ſhoots that I have, 
Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 


Jo Pas H. d. a. [ prrſen, Dutch.) To ric; to cruſh, 


W ith my armed lift 
III poſh him 0'cr the face. 
Thy cunaing ens ines have with labour rais'd 
My heavy anger, luke a mighty w cight, | 
To fall and 5405 thee dead. 
PA*2VE-FLOWER. . /. [ pulſiſtilla, Latin. ] 
Ine flower confiſts of teveral leaves, which are placed in 
a errealar orter, and expand in form of a role; out of the 
rddlot which rites a pointal, beict, tor the molt part, 
* ith ches, whick-atterward becomes a fruit, in w kick thc 
feeds Are gathered, as it were in a little head, each-ending 
Ma fr nau h. Ain: to which mult be added tome little leaves, 
encom] 1 0g the perhcle below the flower z as the aNcmOone, 
5 om welüch the pajque-flicver differs in the ſced, ending in 
aii. Millar N 
3 c (21 3 
PA's Qt IN. 
PA'SQUIYARE, ſatirical ble ation.) A lampoun, 
He never volucd any Faß. ils that were e ed up and 
Comn,to unk thom w orthy of I1$ revenge. Vlc del. 
The pe: e, Jampoons, and lbs, we cet with now- 
davs, mea tort t of laying with tie tour and twenty b. 
with teme, truth, or wit, Tuller, Ne 4 
To PASS, 7 V. 1. [ pager, French; payus, 1 ftep, Latin.] 


D yd. ON, 


which thic V ath x any l: ampoon or paper of | 
1 


. Lak p. Merch. 271 of Vintce, | 


The leopard W113 valumng hunlelt Upon the luſtre of his | 


Shakejpear #4." 


— — — 


— ——k1!l. ä — 


Dryden. 5 


PaRkFY-1URY. . / In aw jury in tome trials half 10. 


— ———— — 


arbuthust. | 


FAS 


To go; to move from one place to 1 to be pro- 
 grefhive, | 
* ell him his long J trouble 15 poſſi: 7 | 


Our ot this world, Shit keſprar es Henry VIII. 
It I have found tavour in thy fight, „% not away trom, 
thy ſervant. Cegetſis. 
While my glory paſſeth by, I will put thee in a clitt oi the! 
rock, and will cover thee, while Lp by. Exod. xXxxIIH. 22. 
Thus will I cutvit hun that payeth out, and him that re- 
turneth, Ezek.:XxXxV. 7. 
They took che fords of: Jordan „ and ſuſtered not u man bd 
paſs over. Juice, ii. 28. 
This heap and this pillar be witneſs, that I will not Pajs| 
over to thee, and that thou ſthail wot % over it and this | 
pillar unto me tor harm. Cui, xxxIi. 52. 
An iden of motion not u on, is not better than idea 


of motion at relt. Locke. 
Heudlets of thoſe cares, with anguiih ſtung, | 
II. felt their tfieeces as they þajs 5 along. Pope. 


It the caulſe be vilible, we 1to; ) at the mtrument, and tel- 
dom ys on to him that directed it. Waxe's Prep. fur Death, 
2, Togo; to mike way. 

Flor tacc, her h: inds, were torn 
With porn through the brakes. 
3. To make tranfition from one thing eto another. 
Others diflatisfied with what they h. We, and not trii{t! vg 
to thote innocent w; ays of getting more, | tall-to others, an, 

Fs trom jult to unjatt. Temple Lahe 

4. Jo vanich ; to be loſt, 
ruft mot too much to that enchantins 5 ce 
Beuuty's a charm, but toon the charm will paſt Dry: be. 
5. 10 be ſpent; to go away. 
Ihe time, when the thing. ex ated, is the idea of that 

ſpace: of duration, Which þ/ 72 beween lone hixed period , 7 

and the being of that things. Locke. 


Dryden. 


We ry that one who fixes his thoughts very intentte on 


one thing, 10 as to take but little notice of the ſuccellion of 
ideas thin "paſs in his mind, hillt he is taken up. with that 

curneſt comenplation, lets flip our of his account a. good part 
8 that duration, and thinks that tune Morker than it is. 


Locke. 
'T 0 be at an end ; to be over. 
4: hel ir ofticious hafte, — 
Who would before have borne lum to the ky, ; 
Like eager Romans, ere all rites were paſt, 
Did let too ſoon the lacred eagle fly. Dryden. 


wh 0 die z pals trom the prete nt lite to. another ſt: ite. 
3 be pangs of death do make him grin 


Tol 


PAS 


6. 79 Pass Tovanih, 
Pigs: TY; . 
10 go beyond, 


AS 1 1 15 dv antar cab 


C. N. 


1 
ie tr x pl Ryſie it +11 ha 


all 
CUE ot & < (ech 11 I. Hite: j AE 10 1 I'S tops = omn 1 ” aal o the 
pres a lnmion, nie ms Pole. tile we an 3 gs 'E 
10 £10: is humour dull Arte „sach, „ 3 8 
nothin: l 
Ho g. ) * h: As ; the eb priged tlie river. ad. 
. Vo npend; to live this ch. 

Were not altiured lo was remove to: 9 5 ntage, I n 
pajemy time exttren ir enthout hum Sen Maul 
Y ou know in What dekiding joes we . Cher, 

Pre nit ght tht we 48 NN 115 av 'n decret TY : N. Ds; 
XVS h. ve ER any 10s > Of tach 9. A8 P. Inet ot t th 3 H 


D. Gurbehum not, let hum paſs praceal bly. 
8. To tie chan ze by regular oradution, 
Lflammations are tran flat: [from oitlLerparts to the lungsz 
7 85 -urity cally pageth into a peripreumony. | Arbus las '# 
9. 80 beyond bounds, Oijolete. 
Why this pages, Mr. Ford :=you are not-to go loofe any 
8 you mult be pinioncd. Shake are. 
To be in any ſtate, | 
I will cnufe vou to pays winder the rod, and T will bung, 
you, into the bomb of the cov nant, Sek. xx. 37. 
11. Lo be enacted, | 


Shakejp.. 


Many ot the nobility ſpoke in arti unent agantt those“ 
things, which were moit gratetul to his majelty, and inch, 


til] pc jjod, notwithſtanding their contradiction. Clarendon. 


Neither of theſe bills have yet Falled the houie of cum- 


mons, and ſome think they may be rezected, Serift, 


This pernicious profect, it pafſed mio a Jaw, ow have. 


3 of the worſt contequence, Swift. 
To be effected; to exit. Unlets this may be tngught a 
noun with the articles {uppretied, and be Saanen thus : : It 
came to A 
I havecheard'it enquired, how it might. be brou gu to paſs 
that the church ſhould every where have able preachers 10 
inſtruét the people. © Hooker, b. v. 8 3. 
When the cate required. d:{I1: mul: ition, it they wicd it, it 


them almott invilible. Bachm Ejjays. 
To gain reception z to become current: as, this money 
Wil not 4. ä 
That trick, faid ſhe, will not y twice, 
Their excellencics Will not pajs tor ſuch in the opinion 
of the learned, but only as things which have lets of -crror in 
thin, Dig. lun. 
Faite eloquence paj/eth only where true is not under itouy, | 
and no body will beine bad wriicrs. that is acquainthd 
with g Sd. Felton on the CA. 


"The Sroſleſt ſup politions paſs upon, them, that the wild 


Irich weretaken in toyls bub that, in tome Lune, they would 
grow: tame. K.. 6. 
14. lobe Practise aftfully or ſuccet>tuily 

This practice hath molt ſhrewdly 70 upon thee; 

But whe 1 we know the grounds and authors of it, 

Thou thalt be both the plaatitt and the judge, Shakefp. 

Though frauds may paſs upon men, they are as open as 
1 light” to him that ſearches the heart, L' Ejirauge. 

To be regarded as: good or ill. 

He reieted the authority of councils, and fo do all the re- 
formed; to that this won't 7% tor a tavit in him, 

proved one in us. | Altes Vury. 
16, To vecut;; to be tranſas ted, 

recourle to our oon conlcioutnets of what paje s within our 

own mind, WWatts"'s Logick. 

'To be done. 


© them. 
To heed; to regard, 
As tor theſc 1ilken- coated tlaves, I/ not; 
It is to you, good people, that Lipeik, 
O'er w hom, in time to come, I hope to reig n. 
19. To determine finally; to judge capitall x.. 
Though well we may not V/ upon his life; 
Without the form of juſtice; yet our pow'r 
Shall do a court'ſy to our wrath, 
20. To be ſupremely excellent. 
21, Lo thruſt; to make a puſh in fencing. 
To ec thee fight, to ſce thee paſs thy punto. Shakeſp. 
Both advance 
AA cach other, and with {word and lance 
They laſh, they foin, they paſs, they ltrive to bore 


Taylor s Rule of Living Holy. 


Shake) peare. 


Their corllets. 1 
To omit. 

Full piteous ſeems young Alma's caſe, 

As in a luckleſs gameſter's place, 

She would not play, yet muſt not paſs. Prior. 


23. To go tluough the alimentar y duet, 
Subſtances hard cannot be diftolved, but we, will paſs; 


but {uch, whoſe tenacity exceeds the POWers: Of " digettion,: 


1. J. (tom paſquin9,/a ſtatue at Roni, to | 


2. 


weill neither 7%, nor be converted into alunent. Arvuthuor. 
24. To be in a tolerable ſtate. 
A middling fort of man was left well enough to pajs by 

his father, but could never think he had enough, ſo long as 
nan had more. L Hl. Auge. 
25. 7 Pass axvay, To be loſt; to glide off. 
1— Detining the ſoul to be a tub; ince that always thinks, can 
| 
;4 
| 


lerve but 10 make man emen tut ect, chat they have no louis 
at all, fince they find a good part of their hives paſs axvay 
without thinking, Le. A=. 


came to f that the former opunon of their good faith male | 


| Hudibras. | 


"ti 'tis | 


It we would judge of tac nature of ſpirits, we mutt have 


Zeal may be let 180 e in matters of direck duty, as in | 
prayers, provided that no indirect net paſs upon them to de- 


Shak e/Þ ; 


f 


— — 


4. To impart to any thing the 


6. 'Fo tra! Ster to anot! ir pro Ppiictor,.:.. 


11. To tranſmit. 


20. To ſend from one place 8 another: 


Without dre unn. 1 AI 
The people, tree from Cares, ferene und gay ED 
P all tf id un Wd 
7js il 5 111 Unten "Mes 1 ours Au 4 1 7 
0 1A, 
In the midit of the ter vice, a. Ja Fo Wit had Paley n 
winter at London with her butbiuud, 
tion. 


An 


rt IC | [i e (on * 4 


Allien 4 I 5 c bl Nt: 
ei. 0 nio vin 


Dr. T hurion thin! Sine princ Ti { uſe v TN mip} 


At! on to be 
to move, or f the bluud, trem the rigin ro the It; 1 ') 
tricke of the heart, 'Derhbas; „ Ph, Is Vat 

1 9 4 7 bi JV 4+ 
5. 10 carry haitilv. . 
1 had only ume to Fus my eve oven tlie: ned tals, hich fs 


a 


ITY Is, 


Q 1 17) 
in grew number, AL GH:s li“ real; 


He that will T his and, 
As I have mine, may ter-tts hy nd. 


And heart unto this deed , when be Halh real; 
And make the pure hate tpi Cady ' 2 
10 train; ee rern | ac = 
They peak of levering wing from water, pafurit thrawch 
{4 Carouy 


wy wood. ban 
T0 vent; to . e ; 
How 1 Way tho! Hans take u bon thi m to pa ther cin 
ſures ont“. | 


** 110 54 Luc thu: 18 of tigers, anch vt rere lu. 1 
8 pronounce beldiy 
on the 

1 lev \ 


* 
FT. 144 
\ 
e T | 
4 FLETES TRE H, . 


ves urs of the pPubiick! 7 
* ill comment { the-work in! 


en CT; «ts unt þa 7s | K many 


ſly reniarks vu! bon it atterwan Is, as f. 11 Mt 1 all thek cc 
i | 
PI. Alles. N Nut H He; Mem? 'f ( ed. 
9. To utter. phe nonoutly., *: 
NI. * | the lords and. ſome of the Commons reift lome 
. complime Ns to The two lords. - Claren 
To ütter folc min! Yo | 
. He pai his-promile, and was as good a Rs word, 
LE jtrance. 


Waller paged over five: thout: land rl and foot by N. 
4 ge. [os Bs * 

To put an end. to. . 

This night ; 
Well paſs the bulinels privately aud Well. Shobiteore, 
'To ſurpats ; to excel. „„ 

She, more Goect than any bird on Fongh, 

Would otteatimes anongtht then bea, paßt, 


i 
And tive to 2708, üs thet une | well-enounh, 
FTheiren: ire munc by het 1ki]tui all, oa, Feu Nen, 
Whom dot thou þc; Im beauty? "Sth. l by 


Mural, thou gav it far noblen epi, "rams 
To thy Domitian, than 1'ca my! Ames; 
But in my royal best I thy, 
Thou flattered? it thine, Mine cannot Fattce'd be. 


The anceſtor and all his heirs, 
Though they in number paſs tie ſtars ot heav'u, 
Are ſſtul but one. 

14. To omit; to neglect. 

It you fondly pajs our profer 0 off Fer, 

"Fis not the rounder of your old iac'd walls 
Can hide vou. | Shakeffprare's Rig 

Let me v'crlenp that cuttom ; tor 1 cannot 
Put on the: gown, ſtand naked, and enttcat hem; 
Plenſe you that Imay Vale this doing. K* ap care. 
-- PROD thewars, th it 1; potied linxes TT Ke Ts 
Wi ith their ferce rte als, Drs, . 

/ their warlike un, their proud array. D/y..ct. 

15. To trantcendz to trantzrels. 
T hey did pps thote _—_— as, and did return fince-that 
time. | | B bears The: lle Let? 


Q 33 
of vw" is 


1 


36, 10 admit ; to allow. 


* 


The moncy of © vey ONe : th: it P. ac hi tlie account,. 
pric its tat 1 Sj 2 Kit „ * 
L pa, them all pon, account, „ 

As it y dur nairat-teit had don't. „„ eee, 

17. To enn alaw; | 


„ 


* 
i * 
l, 


. 1. * Wee 
How does that man know, but the decree may beate 


payed acunt hun, and His allo uc i” Of HK 8 1 f * 4283 
Amons the vs that Ted, it was ded nods 
T hat conquer d Thebes from bondage own e mi 


/ 7 * 114 is 
Dried. A. Nute N 8 2 


1 
3 1 


Conld the fame par Lamont which adult Wit Es 
ZCal and c arneltnels ag. nit Ga1S cw, Tn a 


rc. 
* 
9 . 


Iiis ma'c ty miniſters propol cd the good of the n. an, 


3 they advited the paying this Pate | "Ke Ko 
To impoſe traudulentiv. | 
The. Bat, at mother did her care employ, © Dy 
And p it on her hutband for a hoy . Dre 


19. To practite artfully ; to make luccced. 2 
Time lays open frauds, and after that 9 WES] 


no pang the l. ame trick upon the mice. | FAKE: 
485 14685 that oa =, 


mw 
TT 


= his own pariſh, | 
Jo Pass awvaz.. Lo ſpend; to walte. 955 I 
5. ajs 67 — * 


The father wake th tor the dau, ghter, lett _ . 
flower of her age. Eect:jaafe ts ly Nb. 
22. To Pass Hy. Po excuſe; to forg Ie, 


However God may þajs by nugle R es in Feen R 
when a nation combines again ins, f the Wiſhed: on n Rat 
unpuniſhed. 5 liehe $961 e 

23. Toa Pass by. To neglect; t Grogan! E other 

How tar ought this enterprize to we 1 uj pon tit 155 "nd 

matters, to be mingled with them, or lo 74 Pa 4 oy el oth 
give law to them, as inferior unto Hef „„ . Fa 55 

It conduces much to du Content we ſds (VO! Enten is 


which happen to our trouble, ant conmicr i 
proſperous; that, by the repretentation vii, oy ie 
worte may be blotted ou t. Tala: 5B w_ 
Cu tain P. wil ages ot do 1 ture We ann! 8 5 4 5 1 "Ear 
truth, a/ by herein filence. Barnet! PCT) 1 a 
24. 70 Pass Oct. To omit.z 10 Te! Fo W ga asd. 


Better to pa/s him , ihn dee Dry 
The. cauſe 1 have your mighty 51% to hate: ot al, 
It does not belong 0 this babe have that pe ; 4 

nor will it ke nder ou hurtultto 202 it it e047 1 hs 80 15 he weile 

The pour / eit Ever as hättily as he cally = Det 

afraid of itayn un the cave. 3 Fg got 

The queen ike him, w ho he was; re part ef is 

this without any reply, and reterves the groatelt P. n 
itory 10 7 time ot more leiture. 

1 1. ſ. [from the verb.] 
A Sold. 14 entrance; an avenue. 4 : 
The ltr 4 ht pa, was dam md. nt. 


gre 3 50 
With dead man. ase. IC 


LR C4» A, 5. vllt. 


Bin. by Nr. 


„e. 
et. 


* 
1 
0 


vet 
0 


Ao fi 


imm 
A $ 8. 
1. Ad 
1 
relt 


to 


WARS 
— 


72 e 
eit. 


u would be eaty to defend the paſſes into the whole coun- 


try, that the king's army ſhould never be able to enter, 
- bl ; 


Clare ndon. 


Truth is a ſtrong hold, fortified by God and nature, and 
rivence is Properly the underitanding's laying hege toit; 
10 Fat ut mull. be perpetually objerving all the avennes and 
10005 to it, and accordingly making its approaches. South, 
Patlage; road. 


„ The 1 vrians had no pat to the Red Sea, but through the 


tory of Solomon, and by his tutteralice, Raliighe 
ide Pity tempts the paſs; | 
But the tough metal of my heart rents. Dryden. 


4miſlzo3 r come anywhere. 
. A permiſſion to go o ö 
* "They (hall protect all that come in, and ſend them to the 
lord deputy, with their fate conduct or 2, to be at his dil- 
8 5 | SPenjer on Ireland. 
5 We bid this be done, 
When evil deeds have their permiſfive /, 
And not the puniſhment. 
| Give quiet paſs. LE : 
Through your dominions tur this enterprize. 8 hakeſp. 
A zentleman had a pajs to go beyond the teas, CH . 
Ir they {ſhould ſend tor a. pas to France, the ceremony in 
Eng and granting it would be liable to the lame objections 
akking and granung 5 
of del 1V : : (Aa [4 don. 
* 0 0 FI a : hs : f 
4. An order by which vagrants or impotent perſons are ſent 
10 their placè of abode. | 
© Path; thrult in fencing | Es 
? Ins dangerous when the baſer nature comes 
Bitwecn the paſs and fell incented points 
Ot mchty. oppotes. 


% 


The inghath Had, that in a dozen fig berween vor ant 
him, he thatl not exceed you three hits. | , 
With fuming innocence the crowd beguil'd; 
But made the (4elperate Falles, when he fmil'd. Dj deu. 
ale; condition. 
EY I k . a aH are our minds brought, that from the right 
Iinz of virtue, are wryed to theſe crooked thitis Sidney. 
Atter Ning Henry united the toes, they lavoured to ve- 
dee both Englih and lrih, whica work, 10 what paſy and 
ber tcetton it was brought in Queen Elizabettis. reg hath 
| Davies State of Ireland. 


8 hakeſpeare. 


Den declared. 


{ coul:l tee. plate, hangings and paintings about ny ee 
tl yon had the ordering of me, but 1 am now hi ug 10 
5 I. Liruuge. 


lach fot, that I can Ice nothing at all. 
"Murs have been brought to this pas, that it one an ne 
ama lens had any biemilh, he lard him alide tor the n- 
mute, and tuch an ene was preſently approved. South. 
Pais aß E. dj. [pogtblc, Fr. from pos. ]: | 
I. Poſſibl» to be paded or travelled throug n or over. 


Avuochus departed in all hafte, weening 1m his pride to 


mae thou land mo gable ani the lea payable by toot. 2 Mac. 
\ Supportaiie 3 [cw ables atiowable. Fs 
Hoody is:1 paiable carkats, if he be not hurt. It is a 
thoronohtaretor rel. © - Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
They are cratty and of apapable react of underſtanding. 
J a GY * Hoc i. 
In counterfeits, it is with men as with falſe money z; one 
per cc is more ot Jets Phe Han another. LAiſtrange. 


Lay by Virgil, my ver hon will appear a Pafabic DUauty. | 
SOLOS Dryden. 
Whicc and re weli mingled on the face, make what was 


. 


wan the original muſe is ablent. 


betene hut ble, appear beauutul, 

3. Cable of 2cmittion or reception. ot 
I hoc age advocates are not only without truth, but 

without colour: could they have mace the ſlander paſſable, 

w. ould have heard tarther. ES 

& Pupulary well received. This isa ſenſe leſs uſual.“ 


Dryden. 


Wire there is no eminent odds in tuificiency, it is better 


totake with the moze falſſable, than with the more _ 
„ 5 acomn. 


A man of the one faction, which is moſt paſſable with the | 


other, commonly g:verh hett way. Bacon Efjays. 

PASSADO. 1. /. Italian. ] A-puih ;- a thrult. | 

A dutthifty a gentleman or the very. brit houſe; ah! the 
immontal PAH U. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

P:SSaGE. A. ſe { paſage, French. „„ 

1. Act of pafſingz travel; courſe; journey. ; 
The ſtory of tuch a payage was true, and Jaſon with the 


reſt went indeed to rob Colchos, io which they might arrive | 
1 


| Raleigh Hijtory of the World. 


by boat, 
do ſhalt thou beſt prepar'd endure : 

Thy mortal purge when it comes. Milton. 
Lehe tote who look upon themtelves as being only on 
nage through this late, but as belonging to that which 

to come. ä 8 Alterbus)'s Sermons. 

Iwugh the paſſage he troubleſome, yet it is ſecure,” and 


2. Nei; way, | 
lic nam actions are fo uncertain, as that ſeemeth the beſi 


Wie, winch hath moſt pagages out of it. Bacon. 


5 


"mdenterprize of Panama was grounded upon a falte | 
eeont, that the payſages towards it were no better fortified 


wax Ty 1 4 — 


en ke had lett mem. 
Athene vet no other way beſides | 
Thee paintul payages, how we may come 
9029, and 91x with our connatural duſt ? Milton. 
Amit which open'd trom beneath 
0 Milton. 


A PN. 7 oof ( ( * , 4 > A2r yy / 4 
1745 luwnio th earth, a paygage wide. 


Bacon. 


ben tus Neis open, land will be turned moſt to great 
Temple. 


we; When mut, to ſheep, | | 

In Perhhan army had advanced into the ſtraight pafiages 
© £14912, be which means Alcxander with his tmall army 
Fas able t Sourb's Sermons. 
g- made by many a winding way, 


nA 


eto fight and conquer them. 


The þ 


Reach 4 cn the room, in which the tyrant lay. Dryden. 
Wb plc him with redoubled ſtrokes: „ 

„ sas hee heels; and with his pointed dart 20 
F. Wels Vie nearett pafjage to his heart, Dryden, 


bg tor the wings of an eagle, to fly away to thole 
.es but the genius told me there was no PH to 
„cop through the gates of death. Ad. liſou. 
ke often Fopped. all the palſages to prevent the ants 
dard to heir n neſt. Addijon 5 Guardian, Ne 157. 
3 e gravel is ſeparated from the kidney, oily ſub- 
1 Tana, ax he Paſſages. | 
nder exitz liberty to paſs, 

> Ice ot decay. Not in ule. 

\t would lome part of my young years 

es but redeem the pafage ot your age ! Shakeſpeare. 
LI admidtance; mental accepiance. : 

„ Lack render this treatiſe intelligible to every rational 
ea ever little verſed in ſcholuitick Icaruing, among 
edi e it will have a fairer page than among thoſe 
n be 


4 with other princip es Digby. 
fk 1 - £7 „ 
A not of common paſſage, but 
1 badete of rarenets. ä Shakeſpeare. 
„ ate; aptneſs by condition or nature to change 
Ig of abode. 
kg N in Ireland are but factors; the cauſe mult be 


the whe. union of ſecurity than of gain: the laſt intices 
wut th ut. ©2 young beginners, or thoſe of paſſage; but 
e ſürſt, the rich will never ſettle in the <ountry. : 
am : Temple's Miſce{lames. 
an the judgment ſhoots at flying game; 


84 befenre's Hamlet. 


SB; ihe; pe VC 


Milling little tune bring us cale and peace at the laſt. Wake. 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 


G dre my duors oppos'd againſt my paſſage? Shak. 


— 


Collier. 


* 


A bird of paſſage loſt as ſoon as found; 
Now in the moon perhaps, now under ground, 
8. Incident; trantaciuon; 
This buſinets, as it 18 a very high papage of ſtate, ſo it is 
worthy ot terious contideration, Hayward. 
1 hou do'ttin thy payores of lite 
Make me believe that thou art only mark'd 
For the hot vengeince of Heay'n. © SH. Henry IV. 
9. Management; conduct. | ; 


| Pepe. 


Upon contueratio of the conduct and paſage of affairs 


in tormer tines, the tate of England ougha to be cleared of 
an imputation cait upomit. Davies on Jreland. 

10. Part ot a book; tmigle place in a writing. E£zdroit, Fr. 
A critic who has nv taſte or learning, teldum- ventures to 


praile any Fayage in an author who has not been before re- 


ceived by the publick. Addilon's Spectator, N 291. 
As to the cantos, all the ages are as fabulous as the 
vinon at the beginning. | Pope. 
Pa'sS£D. Preteric and participle of paſs, | 
| Wh tayett thou my. way 1s hid tiom the Lord, and my 
judgment 18 pred over from my God ? 1%. XI. 27. 
ical, thatno good a tince King William's 
accetton, except the act tor preierving the game. Addon. 


Ine deicrpuon of alite, paged away in vanity and among 
the Ihadows of pomp, may be toon finely drawn an the tame. 


place, Aadjon's Spectator, NY 210. 
Pa$SSENGER. 1. . | papgoger, French. 9 
1. A traveller z one whos upon theroul; a waytarer, 

Ail-tac way, the wanton dame tound 8 
New muth, te. ee, to entertuin. 
hu hollowing, and what thr 15 this? k 
The are my mates what make their wills their Jaw, 
Have lomne.unhappy pafſerecr in chate. | Shakeſpeare. 
he nodding horte of whote ſhady brows | 
Threats the toflern and wand'ring puj/rrger, Alton. 
Apeites, when he had bined any wots, expoſed it to the 
ſight of all prg/ongers, and conccalcd hinuelt to hear the cen- 
not his taules. 
2. One who lures in any vehicle the liberty gt travelling. 
The diligent pilot ina dangerous tempeſt doth attend the 
unikiitul words ot a Pagenger. , Sudncy. 
PASSENGER Falcon, u. /. A kind of migratory hawk. 470 
PASSER. 191 {trom pajs; ] One who pailes one that 1s up- 
On te 10AaU, | 


* Under you ride the home and foreign ſhipping in ſo near. 
a diſtance, that, without troubling the paſſer or borrowing, 


Stentor's voice, you nay conter with any mm the town, 


i Have we to ſoon forgot 
When, like a matron, butcher'd by. her ſons, 
And cait belde tome common way a lpectacle 
Ot horror and attiight to payers by, 
„ * groaning country UICU at ever y vein? 
PasSiBilitY. a. . | paf/ibilute, Fr. trom pagible.) Qualiiy 


of receiving, mp1 tions trom external agents, 


The lait doubt, touching the paſhiouty of the matter of 


the heavens, is drawn trem the eciiptcs of the fun and moon. 
= N 5 Hokewell on Providence. 
Pa'SSIBLE. adj. [ paſſible, Fr. paſſibilis, Lat.] Suiceptive of 


imprethons rom caternah agents, 


not be {aid to futter 3 but he thereby meaneth Chriſt's dome 


nature againit Apolhuarius, which held even deity ith It paj- | 


ſible, : F 
Pa SSIBLENESS. 7. /. [from paſſible.} Quality of receiving 
umnpretiions trom external agents. | 

It drew ator it the herety of the paſſibleneſs of the deity, 
becaule the deity of Chriſt was become, in their conceits, the 
ſame nature with the numanty that was pallible, Erereaw, 
PAx's5ING. participial adj. | trom paſs. ] TT 
1. Supreme; turpalting others; eninent. 
No ttrengt4 of arms ſhall win this noble fort, 

Or hake this pwitlant wall, tuch pagizg might HEE 

. Have tpells and charms, it they be laid aright, Fairfax. 

Sir Hudibras his paging worth, ag 
The manner how he talhed torth. 
word, Exceeding, | 
Oberon is ping fell and wroth, 
Many in each regiun paſſing tar 
As the noon tky;-more hike to goddeſſes 
Than mortal creatures. 
She was not only paſſing tar, 
But was withal dilcreet and debonair. 
While thus we ttood as in a ttound, 
Full toon by bonhreand by bell, | | 
We learnt our liege was paging well. Cay. 
PA'SSINGBELL. u. /. | Helling and bell.) The bell whichrings 
at tue hour-of departure, to obtain prayers tor the pulling 
ſoul : it is often uled for the bell, winch rings immeciately 
atter death, v2 


Dryden. 


7 =. Thoſe loving papers, 
Thicken on you now, as pray'rs alcend 


To heaven in troops at a good man's paſingbell. Donne. 
EIT A talk of tumult, and a breath od 
Would ſerve him as his paſingbell to death. Daniel. 

Before the paſ/ingbell begun, „„ 

The news through half the town has run. Swift. | 


PASSION. ». /. [ Paſſion, French; pafio, Latin. 
1. Any effect cauted by external agency. x 

The ditterences of mouldable and not mouldable, ſciſſible 
and not ſciſlible, and many other paions of matter are ple- 


beian notions, applied to the initruments men ordinarily. 


practiſe. - 5 : Bacen. 
A body at ret affords us no idea of any active power to 
move, and when ſet in motion, it is rather a paſſion than an 
action in it. 5 ö Locke. 
2. Violent commotion of the mind. 
All the other paſſions fleet to air, : 
As doubttulthoughts and raſh embrac'd deſpair. Shakeſp. 
Thee every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 
To weep: whole every paſſion tully lrives 


To make itleif in thee fair and admired, Shakeſpeare. 
| Vex'd Lam | 
Of late, with paſſions of tome difference. Shakeſpeare. 


I am doubtful, leſt 
. You break into ſome merry Aon, 
And to oftend him: — | 
It you ſhould {mile, he grows impatient, Shakeſpeare. 
In loving thou do'ſt well, in payſion not; : 
Wherein true love conſiſts not. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Cruel his eye, but caſt 

Signs of remorſe and paſſiun, to behold 

The fellows of his crime condemn'd 

For cver now to have their lot in pain. Milton's Par, Loft. 

Paſſion's too fierce to be in fetters bound, 

And nature flies him like enchanted ground. Dryden. 

All the art of rhetorick, belides order and perſpicuity, only 
moves tie paſſions, and thereby miſleads the judgment. Lache. 
Anger. ; 8 

? The word paſſion ſignifies the receiving any action in a 
large philoſophical ſenſe; in a more limited philoſophical 
ſente, it ſignifies any of the affections of human nature; as 
love, fear, joy, ſorrow : but the common people confine it 
only to anger. | Watts. 
4. Zeal ; .ardour. 


Where Adden are ruled by faction and intereſt, they 


\ 


Fairy Queen. 


Dryden's Dufrejuoy.. 


CarewW.. 


Roave. 


Toeoduret diſputeth with greatearneſtneſs, that God can- 


{PA'SSIONATELY. adv. [from en e 


Hudibras. | 


2. It is utcd adverbially to enforce the meaning of another | 


Shakeſpeare. 2 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
| | N Angrily. 


„K 


| can have no þa/ſion for the glory of their country, nor any 
concern tor the figure it will make, Addijon o Medals. 
5. Love. : 
a hp For your love, 
You kill'd her father: you contets'd you drew 
A mighty argument to prove your fafhor tor the daughter. 
Dryden and Lee's Ordipus. 
| He, to grate me more, | 
Publickly own'd his agen tor Amettris. Roxue, 
Survey yourlelt, and then forgive your flave, . 
Think what a payion hich a ferm mutt have. Granville. 
6. Eagernets, | 


dominant in your ſex. | 
7. Emphatically, The lait ſuffering of the Redeemer of the 
world. a 
Ii ſhewed himſelf alive after his Y, by many infal- 
lible proots, | Mets, 1. 3 
To PA OSN. v. 1. [ adlienner, Fr. from the noun. ] To be 
extremely agitated z to exprets great commotion of mind. 
Obloicic, | 


Swift. 


ITwas Ariadne pafſioning | 
: For Theſeus” perjury and unjuit flight. Shakeſpeare, 
PASSION-FLOWER. . /. [graradilla, Latin. 
FPafſion-fioxver hath a double calyx, the firſt conſiſting of 
thice leaves, the other of tive, which expand in form ot a 
iar: ihe flowers conhilt of tive leaves each, and are ot a ro— 
laccous torm: m the centre of the flower ariſes the pointal, 
wich crown tringed at the bottom, but furniſhed with a 
tender embryo at the top, on which ſtand three clubs, under 
which are the ſtamina, with rough obtule apices, which al- 
ways inches downward; the embryo turns to an oval or 
vgivoular irut, fleſhy, and confiſting of one cell, which is 
tull ot {ceds adhering to the tides, and covered with a fort of 
hood or vol. Millar. 
P&a'SSION-WEEK. 1. /. The week immediately preceding 
Kaiter, nawed 11 commemoration of our Saviour's crucis 
fixion. 

PaA'SStONATE. adj. [ pafſionme, French. J 


bt mind. | DE | 
My whole endeavour is to refolve the conſcience, and to 
ſhew what, in this controverly, the heart is to think, if it 
Wilk tollow the light of found and uncere judgment, without 
either cloud ot prejudice ormiitot pagrorateatfection. Hooker 4 
I iucydiies obterves, that men are much more paſſionate 


one lronger 1s but the etteet of neceflity. 
Goud angels looked upon this thip oi Noah's with paſ- 
fionate concern tor its ſafety. | Burnet, 
Men, upon the near approach of death, have been rouzed 

up into ſuch a lively fenle of their guilt, ſuch a payionate de- 

oY ot concern and remorte, that, if ten thoutand ghoſts 
had appeared to them, they lcarce could have had a tulter 
.. conviction of their danger.“ | 
2. Eafily moved to anger. 

any reſtraint by laws, and arrogant in arms. Prior. 
lolcte, Fo, 
'7, Jo affeck with paſſion *: 9 

Great 727 5875 mix'd with pitiful regard, 
That godly King and queen did paſſionate, 
Winltt they his pitiful adventures heard, Sh 

„Thau oft they (did lament his luckleſs ttate, Fairy Queen, 
2, Lo exprels patlionately, | TIO e 

I uhy neice and I want hands, OS 
And cannot paſſionate our tenfold grief „ 
With folded aims. Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus, 


| 1. With paflion; with deſire, love or hatre 
motion of mind. . 
Whoever paſſionately covets any thing he has not, has loſt 
his hold, i | [ Eftrange. 
It torrow expreſſes itſelf never ſo londly and paſſionately, 
and diſcharge itfelt in never ſo many tears, yet it will no 
more purge a_ man's heart, than the wathing of his hands 
can cleanle the rottenneſs of his bones. South's Sermons. 
I made Meletinda, in oppoſion to Nourmahal, a woman 
palſimnately loving ot her huſband, patient of injuries and con- 
tempt, and conttant in kindnels. Dryden, 


They lay the blame on the poor little ones, fometimes 
paſionately enough, to divert it from themlclves, Locle. 
Pa'SSIONATENESS. 2. J. [from pafionate.] TG 
1. State ot being ſubject to paflion. 55 bh 
2. Vchemence of mind. | 
— is not only allowable but expedient. 
PA'SSIVE. adj. Li, French; pafivus, Latin.] 
1. Kccciving impreſſion from tome external agent, 
| , High above the ground 
Their march was, and the paſſive air upbore 
- "Their nimble tread, : | 
'The active information cf the intelleét, filling the pal ue 
reception of the will, like form cloling with matter, grew 
actuate into a third and diſtinct perfection of practice. South. 
As the mind is wholly b in the reception of all its 
ſunple ideas, fo it exerts teveral acts of its own, whereby, 
out of 1ts limple ideas, the other is formed. Locke. 
The vis inertte is 2 palſive principle by which bodies per- 
ſiſt in their motion or reit, receive motion in roportion to 
the force 2 it, and reſiſt as much as they are reſiſt- 
ed: by this principle alone, there never could have heen any 
motion in the world Newton's Opticks, 
2, Unrchitting ; not oppoling. | 
Not thoſe alone, who paſive own her laws, 
But who, weak rebels, more advance her caute. Dunciad, 
3. Suffering; not acting. e _ 
4. [In grammar.} nid os 
A verb paſſive is that which ſignifies pafſion or the effect 
of action: as, doctor, Tam taught. Clarke's Lat. Gramm, 
PA'SSIVELY. adv. (from paſſive.) With a patlive nature. 
Though tome are payirvely inclin'd, 
The greater part degencrate from their kind, 
PAa'SSIVENESS. 2. . [tiom pafiive.} 
1. Quality of receiving unpretion trom external agents, 
2, Paſlibility; power of tuttering, 


B ozle s 


capable of ſuffering as Heaven can make us. Decay of Putty, 
PAassSI'VITY. 2. /. [from paſiue.] Paſſiveneſs. An inno- 
vated word, 


trability, between palivity and activity, theſe being contrary. 
and oppoitte, the infinite rarctaction of the one quality is the 
poſition of its contrary. | Cheyne's Phil, Princ, 
PasSOVER. . . [paſs and over.) 
1. A teaſt inſtituted among the Jews in memory of the time 


ger the habitations of the Hebrews, 
The Jews pafſover was at hand, and Jeſus went up. 
John, 11.13, 
The Lord's pafower, commonly called Eaiter, was or- 
dered by the common law to be celebrated every year or. 7 
Sunday, | life Parergon. 


2. The lacrifice killed, 


Take 


Abate alittle of that violent paſſion for fine cloaths, ſo pre- 


1. Moved by palton; cauting or exprelling great commotiou 


for mjultice than tor violence; becauſe the one coming as | 
fn anequal ſeems rypine; when the other proceeiling from 
Clarendon. 


Atterbury's Sermons. 
_ Homer's Achilles is haughty and payonate, impatient of 


To PASSIONATE, v. 4. [from paſſion.) An old word, Obs 


3 with great com- 


To love with tome pafionatencſs the perſon you would 


Millon's Paradiſe 4 


5 Dryden, | 
We thall Joſe our paſſivere/5 with our being, and be as in- 


There being no mean between eee and impene- 


hen God, ſmiting the firit-born of the Egyptians, paſſed 
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Pas. 1. /. Elliptically uſed for paſt time, 


2. No longer capable of. 


J. Beyond; out of reach 1 


Take a lamb, and kill the þ ber. Tas. Au. 21. 
Pass pOR r. 1. /. [ paſſport, Fr. Permiſſion of egrels. 
Under that pretext, tain ſhe would have given a ſecret 


$aſſport to her affectiun. Sidney. | 
Giving his reaſon paſſport for to paſs | 
- Whither it would, 10 it would let him die: Sidney. 


Let him depart z his port ſhall be made, | 
And crowns tor convoy put into his purle. Shakeſpeare. 

Having uled extreme caution in granting paſſports to Ire- 
land, he conceived that paper not to have bren delivered. 

3 8 | | Clarendon. 
The Goſpel has then only à free admiſſion into the aflent 
of the underitanding, when it brings a paſſport from a nghtly 
diſpoſed will, as being the faculty of dominion, that com- 
mands all, that ſhuts out, and lets in, what objects it 
pleaſes. South's Sermons. | 

Admitted in the ſhining throng, | 

He ſhows the paſſport which he brought along; 

His paſſport is his innocence and grace, 


Well known to all the natives of the place. Dryden. 
At our meeting in another world; Bs 
For thou halt drunk thy paſſport out of this, 


Pasr. participial adj. {from paſs. ] 
1. Not prelent ; not to come. 9 
5 la, aud to come, ſeem beſt; things preſent worſt. 
LI __ Shakeſpearv. 
For ſeveral months paſt, papers have been written upon 
the belt publick principle, the love of our country, Swift, 
This not alone has thone on ages paſt, 8 
Hut lights the preſent, and ſhall warm the laſt. 
2. Spent; gone through; undergone. | 
. like of glorious labours paſt. 


Pope. 
Pope. 


The paſt is all by death poſſeſt, 
And frugal fate that guards the reſt, 
By giving bids us live to-day, 
Pas Tr. prepoſition. 
1. Beyond iu time. | | | | 
Sarah was delivered of a child, when ſhe was tf age. 
3 — Heb. xi. 11. 


Fenton, | 


Fervent prayers he made, when he was elteemed paſt 
ſenſe, and fo ſpent his Jaſt breath in committing his loul 
unto the Almighty, 2 | 


5 We muſt not 
Proſtitute our paſt cure malady 


To empiricks. Shakeſpeare's All Well that Ends Well. 2 


What's gone, and what's paſt help, | | 
Should be paſt grief. Skakejpeare's Winter's Tale. 


__ Many men have not yet ſinned themſelves paft all ſenſe or 
feeling, but have ſome regrets; and when their ſpirits are at | 


any time diſturbed with the ſenſe of their guilt, they are for 
a little time more watchtul over their ways; but they are 
ſoon diſheartened. REY, (alumy's Sermons. 

Love, when once 7% government, is contequently paſt 


ame... 8 5 5 
Her life ſhe might have had; but the deſpair 


Ot ſaving his, had put it at her care. Dry. leu. 
I'm ſtupify d with forrow, paſt relief 5 | 
Oft tears, | Dryden. | 


That the bare receiving a ſum ſhould tink a man into a 
fervile ſtate, is paſt my comprehention. . 
That he means paternal power, is paft doubt from the 
interence he makes. „ Ns Loc e. 
5. . further than. | 


y 


borders, 


| Numb, xxl. 22. 
5. Above; more than. | | 


The northern Irith Scots have bows not paft three quar- 
ters of a yard long, with a ttringot wreathed hemp, and their 
arrows not much above an ell. Spenſer on Ireland. 
The {fame inundation was not deep, not paſl torty foot 
from the ground. JJC 


PASTE. A. J. [ paſte, French. ] DENY 


1. Any thing mixed up to as to be viſcous and tenacious : | 
uch as flour and water for bread or pies; or various Kinds | 


of carth mingled for the potter. 1 
Except you could bray Chrittendom in a mortar, and 
mould it into a new faſte, there is no poſſibility of an holy 
var. | —_- Bacon's Holy War, 
With particles of heav'nly fire 
The God of nature did his ſoul inſpire; 
Which wite Prometheus temper'd into paſſe, 9 
And, mixt with living ſtreams, the godlike e caſt. 
. ; ryden, 
When the gods moulded up the pafte of man, 4 
Some of their dough was left upon their hands. Dry. 
_ He has the White hand that ever you ſaw, and faites 
paſte better than any woman. A. A/, Spectator, Ne 482. 


/ 


2. Flour and water boiled together ſo as to make à cement, | 


3. Artiiicial mixture, in imitation of precious ſtones. 
Jo PASTE. ⁊. a. [ paſter, Fr. from the noun. } To fatten 
with paſte. 25 „ . 

By paſting the vowels and conſonants on the tides of dice, 
Dis eldeit fon played himſelf into ſpelling. 


dy having them paſted upon little flat tablets. Watts. 
PA'STEBOARD. 7. /. ¶ paſte and boar. l.] Mafles made anci- 
ently by palting one paper on another: now made ſometimes 
dy maccrating paper and catting it in moulds, ſometimes by 
pounding old cordage, and caſting it in torms, | 
Iintoret made chambers of board and paſl. boar. l, pro- 
portione to his models, with doors and windows, through 
. which he diſtributed, on his figures, artificial lights. Dryer. 
I would not make myſelf merry even with a picce of 160775 
board, that is inveited with a . character. Addiſon. 
FasTERBHOAKD. adj. Made of puſteboard. 


Put filñKworms on whited-brown pager into a rr 
& | lortimer's Huſbandry. 
PAasrtt. ./. An herb.  Ainjavorth, 


PA'STERN, 2. /. [ paſturon, French. | 
1. The knee of an horſe. 8 | | 
I will not change my borſe with any that treads on four 
paſflerns. , Ae Houry V. 
The colt that for a ſtallion is deſigu d, . | 
Upright he walks on paſlerns firm and ttraight, 


His motions eaſy, prancing in his gait, Dryden. 


Bring heavy, he thould not tread ſtiſt, but have a wm | 


made him, to break the force of his weight; by this his body 
hangs on the hoof, as a coach doth by the leathers. Grew. 
he legs of a human creature, in contempt. 
80 Traight ſhe walk d, and on her ; high: 
If ſceing her behind, be lik d her pace; 5 | 
No turning ſhort, he better lik her face. Dryden. 
Ps IL. 3. / os nj Lat. paſlille, Fr.] A roll of paſte. 
Jo draw with dry colours, make long paſtils, by grinding 
red lead with ſtrong wort, and ſo roll them up like pencils, 
drying them in the tun. Peacham on Drawing. 
Pa'sTiME. 2. /. pas and tzme.] Sport; amuſement ; di- 
verſion. | 
It was more requiſite for Zelmane's hurt to reſt, than fit 
up at thule paſtimes ; but the, that felt no wound but one, 
tarueſtly de ſired to have the paſtorals. Sidney, b. i. 
I'll be.as patient as a gentle ſtream, 
And make a paflime of cach weary ſtep, 


 Hayavard, | 


Collier on Pride. | 


e will go by the king's highway, until we be paſt thy | 


Dryden. 


J. Eftrauge. | 


II. 
Young creatures have learned their letters and {yllables, | 


Pa'sSTOR. A. J. [ paſtor, Latin; prfleur, vid French. 
1. A ſhepherd, Kee 


Pa'STORAL. adj. [ paſtoralis, Latin; paſtoral, French. 
1. Rural; ruſtick; beleeming thepherds ; unitating ſhepherds. 


Juvenal, in his paftoral letter, to the ſerious peruſal of the 


PASTRY. nf. [ paſtifferie, Fr. from paſle.} 


2 


| 


* 


ö 


] 


ö 


— — 


— 


2. A clergyman who has the care of a flock; one who has 


2. Relating to the care of fouls. 


PA'STORAL. #.ſ. A poem in which any action or paſſion is 


Poſtime paſſing excelle 
If bPusbanded it bene h ray 
| With thete 
Find paſtime, and bear rule; thy realm is large. Milton. 
A man, much addicted to luxury, recreation; and uin, | 
ſhould never pretend to devote hintelt entirely to the fer- 
ences; unleſs his foul be fo refine}, that he can taſte theſe 
entertainments eminently in his cloſet, Matis. 


1 


PAH. [fromthe noun} To firike Vightly 160 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Receive this preſent by the Muſes made; 4 «| 
The pipe on which the Alcrizan poflor play'd., Dryden. 

The defer ſhears their hoary beards, ä | 
And eates of their hair the loaden herds, Dryden. 
touls to feed with found doctrine. 

The paſtor maketh ſuits of the people, and they with one 
voice teltify a general aſſent thereunto, or he joyfully begin- 
neth, and they with like alacrity follow, dividing between 
them the ſentences wherewith they ſtrive, which thall much 
ſhew his own, and ſtir up others zeal to the glory of God. 

Hooker, b. v. N39: 
The firſt branch of the great work belonging to a paſtor 
of the church, was to teach; South's Sermons. 
A breach in the genetal torm of worſhip was reckoned too 
| ange er to be attempted, neither was the expedient then 
found out of maintaining ſeparate paftors out of private 
purſes. . Sao. 


In thoſe paſtarul paſtimes, a great many days were ſent to 
follow their flying predeceſſors. Siducy. 


Their Lord and Maſter taught concerning the paſtoral | 
care he had over his own flock. Hooker, b. v. § 19. 
The Biſhop of Saliſbury recommended the tenth ſatire of 


divines of his dioceſe. Dryden. 


_ repreſented by its eſtects upon a country life; or according 

to the common practice in which ſpeakers take upon them 

the character of ſhepherds; an idyl; a bucolick. 
Paſtoral is an imitation of the action of a ſhepherd, the 


of both, the fable fimple, the manners not too polite nor. 
too ruitick. | „oe. 
. 5 actors in the world, for tragedy, comedy, hiſtory, 

ajrorat. 
7 ene ought to be the ſame difference between paſlorals 
and elegies, as between the life of the country and the court; 
the latter ſhould be ſmobth, clean, tender, and paſſionate : 
the thoughts may be bold, more gay, and more elevated than 


in paſtoral. Malſb. 


1. The act of making pics.“ | 
Let never treſh machines your paſtry try, 
Unleſs grandees or magittrates are by, 
Then you may put a dwarf into a Y e- 
2. Pics or baked et wg x DO 
| J | one . 
The ſeed cake, the paſtries, and the furmenty pot. Tufſer. 
They call for dates and quinces in the paſtry. Shakeſp. 
+. Beaſts of chaſe, or towls of game, 
In paflry built, or trom the ſpit, or boil'd, 
Gris amber tteam'd. 


PA'STRY-COOK. 2. /. | paſtry and cook. ] One whole trade 
is to-make and tell things baked in putte, . 
I with you knew what my huiband has paid to the paſtry-. 
co and contectioners. e © Arbuthnot. 
PA'SYURABLE., adj. [from paſlure.] Fit for palture, | 
PaSTURAGE. A. /. [ paſlurage, French. ] Tel 
1. The butinets of fecding cattle. „% oe WIE ES 
Il wiſh there were lome ordinances, that whoſoever keep- 
eth twenty Kine, ſhould keep a plough going; for otherwite 
all men would tall to paflurage, mph. none to huſbandry. 
9. Rs Spenſer on Ireland. 
2. Lands grazed by cattle, _ = 
France has a ſhecp by her to ſhew, that the riches of the 
country conlitted chiefly in flocks and paſturage. Addiſon. 
3. The ule of paſture, „ 
Cattle fatted by good paſlurage, after violent motion, fie 
ſuddenly. 1 5 
PASTURE, u. .. [ paſture, French. 
1. Food; the act of feeding. PEO 8 
Unto the conſervation is required a ſolid e and a 
food congenerous unto nature. Brown's YValgar Errours,. 
2, Ground on which cattle teed, | 8 
| | A carcleſs herd, 
Full of the paſture, jumps along by him, 
And never ſtays. 6 
When there was not room for their herds to feed toge- 
ther, they, by conſent, ſeparated and enlarged their pajtzzre | 
where it belt liked them. . e SBS 
pe Ev The new tribes look abroad 
On Nature's common, tar as they can fee : 
Or wing, their range and paſiurs. Thom/ou's Spring. 


3. Human culture; education, x 
From the frit paſtures of our intant age, 
Io elder cares and man's ſeverer page 3 
We laſh the pupil. . Dey. ben. 
To PASTURER. v. a. [from the noun. ] To place in a patture, 
To PASTURE. L. . 
ground. SRD | 
The cattle in the kelds and meadows green 
T hole rare and folitary ; theſe in. flocks _ | 
Poſluring at once, and in broad herds upſprung. Milton. 
Pas x. 1. /. [ paſte, French. ] A pye of crutt rated without 
adi | | 


ok the paſte a cofhn will I rear, 8 — 
And make two paſties of your ſhameful heads. S. 
I will confets what I know; it ye pinch me like a pofty, 


PAT. adj. [from pas, Dutch, Siu .] Fit; convenient; 
exactly ſuitable either as to time or place. This is a low 
word, and ſhould not be uſed but in burleſque writings. 

Pat pat; and here's a marvellous convenient place for our 
reheartal, Shakeſpeare's Midſummer Night's Dream. 
Now I might do it pat, now he is praying. Shakeyp. 
They never ſaw two things ſo pat, 
In all reſpects, as this and that. Hu. libras, P. ii. 
Luinglius dreamed of a text, which he found very pat to 
his doctrine of the Eucharilt, | 
He was ſurely put to't at the end of a verſe, 
Becauſe he 1 find no word to come pat in. Sift, 

PAT. 2. /. patte, Fr. is a foot, aud thence pat may be a 
blow with the foot, ] | Gs | 

1. A light quick blow; a. tap. 

The leaſt noiſe is enough to diiturb the 2 of his 
brain; the pat of a ſhuttle-cock, or the creaking of a jack, 
will do, | Collier on Human Reaſcn. 


Till the lait itcp bas brought me to my love. Shakeſp. 


| 2. Small lump of matter beat inte thaps with the hand. 


Patacut. 12. / Almall (hip, 


1. Fo cover with a piece lewed on. 


more properly changing, alan. patching, piecing. Fella 


1. A piece lewed on to cover a hole. 


form of this imitation is dramatick or narrative, or mixed | 


Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 


| King. 6 


Milton's Paradiſe R egain'd . | 


3. The place where paltry is made, 5. Apaltry fellow. Obloltc. 


Arbuthnot on AlimeSts. | 


Shakeſpeare « 4s You Like Ti: | 


Ltrom the noun.] To graze on the! 


| And a1k*t thee mercy for't. Shokc!pearee | 
Who dares | 

Say this man is a flatterer? The Karned pate 

| Ducks to the Zolden fool. a Sbaleſpedis. 


| 


I can ſay no wore, Shake(peare. 
It you'd fright an alderman and mayor, 
Within a pajry lodge a living hare. King. 
| A man of ſober lite, | 
Not quite a madman, though a pefty fell, h 
And much too wile to walk into a well. Pope. 


Atterbury, 


Children prove, whether they can rub upon ieh | 
one hand, and pat upon the forehead with at wah 
Itraightways they pot with bot. Bacon's Nat 


Gay pats my thoulder, and you vaniſh quite 


Pa'TACOON. 2. / A. Spanith coin worth fout lie 
eight pence Englith. Ain ud 
To PATCH. D. u. | pudtzer, Daniſh ; Fexxare, Leal rin 
They would think themlielves miſerable in a 24. 
and yet their minds appcar in a pic-bald ph: 
patches and borrowed threds.: | | Re 
2. To decorate the face with ſinall ſpots of black filk . 
In the middle boxes, were teveral ladies why patched) 
tides of their faces. dlijon's S peclalor 2 
We begg'd her but to patch her tace, N K. 
She never hit one proper pluce. 
3. To mend clumklly ; to mend ſo as that the original 
or beauty is luſt, 
Any thing mended, is but patch'd. - 
Phy fick can but mend our crazy ſtate, 
Patch au old buiding, not a new create, 


— 


Broken limbs, common prudence fends us to the ms 
to piece and patch up, Fur . 
4. Lo make up ſhreds or different pieces. Sometinc ; 

up emphatical, | N 

If we ſeek to judge of thoſe times, which the Scr 
ſet us down without error, by the reigns of the A 
Nett we ſhall but patch up the ſtory at adventure and 
leave it in confuſion. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the Warls 

His glorious end was a patch'] work of tate , 

Ill ſorted with a ſoft effeminate lite, "Din 

There 1s that viſible {ymmetry in a human body Fg 
an intrintick evidence, that it was not formed luccelf\vcly 
and patched up by piece- meal. Bente Sermon; 

ge, >a author's ſenſe, and building fancics of our 
own upon his foundation, we may call paraphraling; but 


Sebi. 
ſtrength 


Shake, 


pturcs 
Ayman 


PATCH. 2. /. [ pezzo, Italian. 


Patches tet upon a little breach, 
Ditcredit more in hiding of the flaw, = 
Than did the flaw before it was ſo patch'd, 

It the ſhoe be ript, or patches put; 
He's wounded! fee the plailter on his foot, Dryden, 
"They ſuffer their minds to a pear in a pie-bald luv of 
coarle patches and borrowed 3 uch as the common. . 
opinion of thoſe they converſe with clothe them in. J 
2. A piece inſerted in moſaick or variegated work. 
3. A ſmall ſpot of black ſilk put on the tace, 
low] Providence! and vet a Scottith crew! 
Then Madam Nature wears black patches too, 
ES. It to every common funeral, 
By your eyes martyr'd, fuch grace were allow'd, 
V our face would wear not patches, but a cloud. Suckling, 
_ They were patched differently, and calt hottile gane 
upon one another, and their patches were placed in d ferent 
ſituations as party-ſignals to diltmgvith friends from foes, 
| 8 0 A. liliſon. 


$ babe. 


lc. 


(4. NT: 
* 


. his the morning omens ſeem'd to tel: 
IThrice from my tiembling hand the potck-box fell. Pie. 


DO 


F. A ſmall particle; a parcel of land. 
We go to gain alittle patch of ground, 
That hath in it no proſit but the name. Shakeſpeare, 

What u py d ninny's this? thou tcurvy patch! SH. 
PATCH RER. 2. 7. [from pateb. ] One that patches; a botchcr, 
PATYCHERY. #. /. [trom patch.] Botchery; bunglag 
work. Forgery. A word not in uſe. : 
Jou hear him cogg, ſce him dillemble, 

Nuow his groſs patchery, love him, and feed him, 
Vet remain atlur'd that he's a made-up villain. Stakeſp. 
PATCHWORK. . / Kae and work. } Work made by 

lewing {mall pieces of different colours interchangeably to- 

gethes. 5 . 
When my cloaths were finiſhed, they looked like the 
patchwork, only mine were all of a colour. GA. Tra 
Whoever only reads to tranſcribe ſhining remarks, without 
entering into the genius and ſpirit of the author, will be apt | 
to be milled out ot the regular way of thinking; apdall the 
product of all this will be found a manifelt incohergnt picce 
of patchwork, | Oe. Sat. 
Foreign her air, her robe's diſcordant pride | 
2 e futt'ring. e DunctoZ. 
ParTE. u. /. [This is derived by Skinner from tee, French. } 

Ihe head, Now commonly uſed in contempt or tidiculcy 
but anciently in ſerious language, _ | | 
Segntcleſs man, that himtelf doth hue, 

To love another; EE 8 
Here take thy lover's token on thy ate. 
| Behold the deſpaire, 
By cuſtome and covetous p, d 
By gaps and opening of gates.“ IS 
_ He ts atraitor, let him to the Tower, 2 
And crop away that factious pate ot his.“ Shall 1 
Steul by line and level is an excellent pais of pate, $r0e 
„ That'ſly devil, „ | 
That broker that till breaks the pats of fate, „ 
That daily breakyow. 8 SLaXE/Peore: 
| I had broke thy e, | 


Fairy . 4. 


Tell r. 


. Thank vour gentler fate, 
| That, for « bruis'd or broken ae, 
Has treed you from thote knobs that grow 
Much hardier on the married brow. 

It only tcorn attends men tor aflerting t 


H udibras . 
; he church's dig. 
3 e eee ee oct their duty, than 10 
nity, many will rather chute to neglect ter one? germ. 
get 4 broken pate in the church's fervice. oy $ "hoo 75 
It any young novice happens into the netgh mn 4 empty 
flatterers, preſently they arc plying his full purte an Seath. 
pate with addreties ſuitable to his Vanity. 
Pa'TED. adj. {from pate.) Having à pate. 
in nes ara as, long-fated, or cunning | 
or toolifh. — A 40 u Hated 
Par E FTACTIOX. 2. /. [ patefactio, Latin.] e. 
opening. : 3 | 
PAEN. 1. /. [ patina, Latin.] A plate. e 
| The floor of heaven | 
Is thick inlaid with paters of bright gol old 
There's not the Imallel orb which thou be on teh. 
But in his motion like an angel fings, ch.] | 
PATENT. acl). ¶ patent, Latin; patent, French. 
1. Open to the peruſal of all: as, letters patent. 
2, Somcthing appropriated by letters patcht f turn ꝛ0 cood 
Madder is etteemed a commodity that n s mad 
protit; ſo that, in King Charles e „ Huiband" 
à patent commodity. „ Tight or 
PATIOS: 2. 7. A. writ conferring 
avilege. he 
af? — are fo fond over her iniquitz, 4 2 5 v. 
otfend; for if it touch not you, it comes ne f . 


It is uſed on) 


allowed, 


ſome exclubve 
patent de 


% 


de will I grow, fo live, ſo de, *. 


iden, 
IS guss 


efſivcly 


ale. 
Dryden, 


Werv of 


Omma 


Lic ke . 


Clio, 


ut kliug 8 
glance 
tel cut 
11 toes, 

Addiſon, 


lt. Pepe. 


teſpeare, 
Shak, 5. 


botcher. 


ungling | 


n, 

a. 
made by 
ably to- 


like the 
TraIuis 


, with: it 


ill be apt | 


id all the 
git pIcCe 
Ferin, 


Dunctad. 
French. 
ridicule, 
All . 


Tel T7. 


heſpoart . 
tt , 9 4 10 0 


ehe Ore - 


the feare. 
5 4 J 


Rec. 


14 4 ; Ly year) 


ch's dig: 
E than 10 
S: 1 [744 tid 8 
irhood ot 
nd empty 
Ke 1. 
uled on 
- Fele 


or Hate ol 
„ert. 


* . 
1/48 vr 
4 


Ie. 


obliged t 
deman 


PATER- 


a claim all my paternal care, 


propinquity and pro 
pho. rH ranger tomy heart a 


1. Hereditary 


Fatherflup; 
The world; Wh 
no oiher do 


PATHE TICK. 


PaTELESS, 


1THOLOGIST, 2 


PATHOLOGY. 


Haring the qu 


re Trill yield my v 
25 his lordſhip. 


2 


alent . 
TENTEE + 1. . 


Hold thee. 


Long time in peace, 
Under paternal rule. 


have a very ſevere law a gainlt 
another path, leit any new one 


tain, | 
PATHE/TICAL. 2 Lr Hν,ę é pathe | 
5 the paſſions; paſſionate; movin 
His page that handful o 
is a molt pathetical neat. 
Row pathetick is that expo 


Parus'ICALNESS. . . [from 
ing pathetick; quality of moving the paſſion, 5 
adj. {trom path.] Untrodden; not marked | 


vita paths, 18 | | 
FR Ale thou the citizens of pathleſt woods; 
What cut the air with wings, what wum in floods 
Like one that had been led aſtra Ef 
Through the heav'ns wide pathleſs way. 
In Fortune's empire blindly thus we go, 
And wander after pathleſs deitiny, 
Whole dark reſorts ſince prudence cannot know, 
In vain it would provide. | 
Through mitts obſcure, ſhe wings her tedious way, 
Now wanders dazzled with too bright a day; 5 
And trom tne ſummit of a pathleſs coait 
dees infinite, and in that fight is lot. | 
PiTHOGNOMONICK. adj. ¶ roSoyroprornt;, mage; and ee 
z».] Such ſigus of a diſcaſe as are inſeparable, deſigning the 
ellence or real nature of the diſcaſe; not ſymptomati 


He has the true pathognomonick ſign of love, jealouſ 
nobody will ſuffer his miſtreſs to be treated ſo. 
Pir80LOGICAL. adj. [ patbolagigue, Fr. from pathology.] 

Relating to the tokens or diſcoverable effects of a diſtemper. 
.. [ raS S. and xtyw.] One who treats of | 


athology. | 


vay, 


Mraway. n./. [ path and wway.] A road; ſtrictl 
tow way to be patled on foot. | 
Alas, that love, whoſe view is muffled ſtill, 
Should without eyes ſee pathw 
In the way of righteouſneſs is 
Qereof there is no death. 
When in the middle pathauay baſks the ſnake ; 
O lead me, guard me from the ſultry hours. ay 
A. adj, {from patior, Latin.] Sutterable; ohne 


PA TIBULARY. adj, [ patibulaire, Fr. from patibulum, L 
* longing to the D 
ATIENCE, u. J. 

I. The power of 


＋ 
my 


1 


cenſured as obſtinate, in not comp 


NOSTER. 1. ,. [ Latin. ] The L 
No penny, no pater-nofter 7 


Park RNAL. adj. ¶ pater nus, 


„Lat. paternel, Fr. 
J. Father; having the relation of a father; pertaining to a 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 
Admonitions fraternal or paternal of his fellow Chrit- 
tians or governors of the church. : mn 

They ſpend their days in joy unblam'd; and dwell 

by families and tribes, — 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

; received in ſucgeſſion from one's father. 

Men plough with oxen of their own | 

Their tmall pater nat held ot corn. 
He held his paternal eltat 
qucror. 


5 To thy pat 


e trom the bounty of - 


Retreat betimes 
ernal (eat, the Sabine field, 
nere tue great Cato toil'd with his own Ada 
Pate ax ITT. 1. /, [from Vater nus, Lat. paternite, Fr.] 
the relation of a father. K; 
ie it had ſcarcity of people, underwent 
minion than paternity and elderſhip. | 
A young heir, kept ſhort by his tather, might be known 
by his countenancez in this cale, 
leave very lennble imprel 
Pati. 2. /. L pa 


tion it is ute 


hands. Addiſon. 


the paternity and filiation 


Way; road; track. In converſa- 
fa narrow way to be paſſed on foot; but in 
' ſolemn language means any paſſage. 
For dat knels, where1s the place thereo 
know the paths to the houle thereot. 
On the glad earth the golden age renew, 
Aud thy great tather's hf to heav'n purtue. 
The dewy ary ol mead 
rowns and chaplets. 
Th is but one 3 by which to climb up, and they 
any that enters the town by 
hould be worn on the moun- 
Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
tique, Fr.] Affecting 


S, Saxon. 


f? that thou ſhouldſt 
Job, xxxvili. 20. 


ows we will tread, 


Dir den' Theocritus, | 


{tulation of Job, when, tor the 
trial ot his patience, he was made to look upon himielt in 
this deplorable condition. 3 
Tully conſidered the d b 
curial nation, by dwelling on the patheticł part. 
While thus patheticł to the prince he ſpoke, 
From the brave youth the ſtreaming paſſion broke. Pope. 
PaTHE'TICALLY. adv. [from patbetical.] In 
ner as may {trike the paſſions. 
Theſe featons, fo patheticall „ an bly 
miled, by the proſopopcia of Nature, ſpeaking to her chil- 
dren with ſo much authority, deſerve the pains I ha 


pathetical.) Quality of be- 


Spectator, Ne 571. 
ſincere and leis immer- 


urged, and ſo admirably 


; n. fe [Trades and Miyw; pathologie, Fr.] 
That part of medicine which relates to the diſtemper, with 
ler ditterences, cauſes, and effects, incident to the human 


Hos. 
patience, French; paticutia, Lat,] 
r of (uttering; indurance; the power of expect- 
long without rage or diſcontent; the power of ſupport- 
ing taults or injuries without revenge; long ſuffering. 

f 1 he Kking- becoming graces, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude; 
- have no reliſh of them. 

Neceſſary patience in ſeeking the Lord, is better than he 
that leadeth his life without a guide. 

ave patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 

. Chriſtian fortitude and patience have their opportunity in 
unes of affliction and perſecution. 

requent debauch to habitude prevails, 
is alience of toil and love of virtue fails, 

ulterance 3 permiſſion, 
their patience, be it 1 


Peare's Macbeth. 


Eccleſiaſticus, xx. 32. 


Sprat's Sermons. 


oken, the apoſtles preached as 
hen they wrote, as when they ſpake the goſpel. 


. An herb. A ſpecies of dock. 
Py, ence, an herb, makes a good boiled ſallad. Mortimer. 
— adj. ¶ patient, Fr. patiens, Latin.] 
Wi, nality of enduring. ; 
eat, which is the beſt ſort of grain, of which the 
read is made, is patient of heat and cold. 
under pain or 
patient, and I will ſtay. | 


Shakefp. Henry VI. 


1 


PAT 


 Griev'd, but unmov'd, and patient of your ſcorn, f 
Ogden Theocritus. | 


ie. 
3. Not revengeful againſt injuries. 


4. Not eaſily provoked. 


Warn tnem that are unruly, ſupport the weak, be patient 


toward all men. 1 Thel. v. 14. 
5. Not haity; not viciouſly eager or impetuous. | 


Too induttrious tobe great, 
Nor patient to expect the turns ot fate, | 
They open'd camps detorm'd by civil fight, Prior. 
PA'TIENT. #. /. ¶ Patient, Fr. Y 


1. Ihat which receives impreſnons from external agents, 


Malice 1s a pathon fo impetuous and precipitate, that it 
often involves the agent and the patient. Gov. of theTongue. 
To proper patients he kind agents brings, | ; 

In various leagues binds diſagreeing things. Creeeh. 
Action and paſſion are modes which Vin to ſub- 
ſtances: when a 1mith with a hammer ſtrikes a piece of 
non, the hammer and the ſmith are both agents or ſubjects 
ot action; the one {upreme, and the other ſubordinate: the 


iron is the patient or the ſubject of pailion, in @ philoto- |. 


phical tenſe, becauſe it receives the operation of the agent. 
Watts's Logick. 


| 2. A perſon diſtaſed. It is commonly uſed ot the relation 


between the tick and the phyſician. Fe . 
You deal with me like a phylician, that ſeeing his patient 
in a peltilent fever, ſhould chide inſtead of adminittering 
help, and bud him be tack no more, | Sid 
T trough ignorance of the diſeaſe, through unreaſonable- 
nets ot the time, inſtead of good he worketh hurt, and out 
ot one evil throweth the patent into many miteries. Sperf, 
A phy ſician uſes various methods for the recovery or hck 
per lous; and though all of them are diſagreeable, his pa- 
tienig are never angry. ddiſon 


3. It is lometimes, but rarely, uſed abſolutely for a ſick perlon. 


Nor will the raging fever's fire abate, 
With golden canopies, or beds of itate; 
But the poor pattent will as ſoon be found «+ 
On the hard matraſs, or the mother ground. Dryden. 


To PATIENT, wv. a. | patienter, Fr.] To compole one's lelt ; 


to behave with patience. Oblolete. 


Patient yourielt, Madam, and pardon me, Shakeſp. 75 


PATIENTLY. adv. [from patient. 
1. Without rage under pain or aftfliction. 
Lament not, Eve, but patieniiy reti 


5 * P 
| What juſtly thou hatt lot. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


t Ned is in the gout, 
Lies rack d with pain, and you without, 
How patiently you hear him groan! 


2. Without vicious impetuoſity. wr £3 
That which they grant, we gladly accept at their hands, 

and with that patiently they would examine how little cauſe 
they have to deny that which as yet they grant not. Hooker, 
Could men but once be perſuaded patientiy to attend to the 
dictates of their own minds, religion would gain more pro- 


lelytes. 2; | Calamy's Sermons. 
PATINE. 2. J. | patina, Latin.) The cover ot a chalice. 
— | Ainſworth. 


PA'TLY. adv. {from pat.] Commodiouſly ; fitly. 
PATRIARCH. . /. { patriarche, Fr. patriarcha, Latin.} 
1, One who ggyerns by paternal right; the father and ruler of 
à family. 8 F 
So ſpake the patriarch of mankind; but Eve 
Perſilted, yet lubmils. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The nonaich oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots riſing up, and ſpreads by flow degrees, | 


Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays 


Supreme in ſtate; and in three more decays. Dryden. 
1. A biſhop ſuperior to archbiſhops. | E 


houſe, to the prejudice of the church, and there yet re- 


Where ſecular primates were heretofore given, the eccle- 
ſiaſtical lawsghave ordered patriarchs and ecclebaltical pri- 
mates to be Placed. |  Ayliffe's Parergon. 


PATRIA'RCHAL. adj. | patriarchal, Fr, trom patriarch. } 


1. Belonging to patriarchs; ſuch as was pollelied or enjoyed 
by patriarchs. | 
Such drowſy ſedentary fouls have they, 
Who would to patriarchal years live on, 
Fix'd to hereditary clay, 5 
And know no climate but their own. 
Nimrod enjoyed this patriarchal power; but he againit 
rightenlarged his empire, by ſeizing violently on the rights 


Arc 
ſubjc&t to the pope's juriidiction; and, in other places, they 
are immediately ſubject to the patriarchal ſees. Aplife. 

PAa"TRIARCHATE. 7 A. . [ patriarchat, Fr. from patrt- 
PATRIARCHSHIP, f arch.) A biſhoprick ſuperior to arch- 
biſhopricks. | 
Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices ; as that of 
the pontiticate, a patriarchſbip and archbiſhoprick. Ayliffe. 
PaTRIA'RCHY., 7. /. Juriſdiction of a patriarch; patri- 
archate. | 


Calabria pertaine to the patriarch of Conſtantinople, as | 


appcareth in the novel of Leo Sophus, touching the prece- 
| dence of metropolitans belonging to that patriarchy. 
| Ds | Brerewood. 


| Pa'TRICIAN. adj. [ patricien, Fr. patricius, Lat.] Senato- 
Þ.| rial; noble; not plebeian. „„ 
te, and in the pathway | - 


I ſee 7 
Th' inſulting tyrant prancing o'er the field, _ 
His horſe's hoofs wet with patrician blood! Addiſon. 
PATRICIAN. z. ſ. A nobleman, IS 
Noble patricians, patrons of my right, 
Defend the juitice of my cauſe with arms. Sbaleſp. 
You'll find Gracchus, from patrician grown 
A fencer, and the ſcandal ofghe town. | Dryden. 
Your daughters are all married to wealthy patricians. 
| | Swift, 
PATRIMO'NIAL. adj. [patrimonial, Fr. from patrimony.] 
Poſſoſled by inheritance. | 
The expence of the Duke of Ormond's own great patri- 
monial eſtate, that came over at that time, is of no ſmall 
conlideration in the ſtock of this kingdom. - Temple. 
Their patrimonial ſloth the Spaniards keep, 
Aud Philip firit taught Philip howto ſleep. Dryden. 
PATRIMONV. u. { f patrimonium, Lat. patrimoine, Fr.] 
An ettate poſleſſed by inheritance, | 
Inclolures they would not forbid, for that had been to 
forbid the improvement of the patrimony of the kingdom. 


a Bacon. 
So might the heir, whoſe father hath, in play, 
Waſted a thouſand pounds of ancient rent, 
By painful earning of one groat 2 day, = 
Hope to reſtore the patrimony ſpent. _ Davies. 


In me all a 
Pofterity ſtands curs'd ! fair patrimony 


That I mutt leave ye, ſons. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


For his redemption, all my patrimony — _ 
I am ready to forego and qut. Milton s Agoniſtes. 
Their ſhips like waſted patrimomes ſhew ; 
Where the thin ſcatt'ring trees admit the light, 
And ſhuneach other's thadows as they grow. Dryden. 


| 


N 


The patriarchs for an hundred years had been of one | 


mained one biſhop of the ſame kindred, aleigh. * 


of other lords, . Locke. | 
2. Belonging to hierarchical patriarchs. 
| 1bittops or metropolitans in France are immediately 


The ſhepherd laſt appears, 

And with him all = — bears} : 

His houle and houthold gods, his trade of war, 
His bow and quiver, and his truſty cur, Dryden. 
PATRIOT. . /. One whoſe ruling paſſion is the love of 

his country. | | 
Patriots who for ſacred freedom ſtood, Ticket; 
| The firm patriot there, * 

Who made the welfare of mankind his care, 


| Shall know he conquer d. Addiſon's Cabs, 


Here tears ſhall flow from a more gen'rous cauſe, 
| ch tears as patriots ſhed for dyin 5 oþe 
PA'TRIOTISM. 2. /. [trom pros, ove of one's country; 
DF tor one's country. 781 190 bi 
lo PATRO'CINATE. v. a. [ patrocinor, Latin; patrociner 
old French. ] To patroniſe; to protect; to Gelen. Diet, 
PA'TROL. #. J. ¶ patrouille, patouille, old F rench.] 5 
1. The act of going the rounds in a garriſon to obſerve that 


orders are kept. 


2. 1 hoſe that go the rounds. AT 
O thou | by whoſe muede nod the ſcale 
Ot empire rites, or alternate falls, 
dend torth the ſaving virtues round the lan . 
In bright patrol. ke Thomſon's Summer, 
To PATROL. . . ¶ pairouiller, Fr.] To go the rounds in 
a camp or garriſon, | 


| heſe out guards of the mind are ſent abroad, 7 8 


And ſtill patrolling beat the neighb'ring road, 
Or to the parts eee, 


1 
| » poſts advanc'd, and on the trontier lie. Blackmore, 


N. u. ſc [ patron, Fr. patronus, 2 
1. One who countenances, ſupports, or protects. Commonly a 
wiretch who ſupports with inſolence, and is paid with tlattery, 
I'll plead for you, as for my patron. Shakeſpeare; 
Ne'er let me paſs in ſilence Dorſet's name 7 
Ne er ceaſe to mention the continu'd debt, 13 
Which the great patron only would forget. Prior. 
2. A guardian ſant. 2 
I hou amongſt thoſe ſaints, whom thou do'ſt ſee, 
Shall be a faint, and thine own nation's friend 
And patron, __ .. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
'St. Michael is mentioned as the patron of the Jews, and is 
no taken by the Chriſtians, as the protector general of our 
religion. 4 Daaden. 
3. Advocate; defender; vindicator. WE Is. | 
We are no patrons of thoſe things z the beſt defence where- 
of is ſpeedy redreſs and amendment. Hooker, b. ii. H 1 
Whether the minds of men have naturally imprinted on 


COS. oor: them the ideas of extenſion and number, I leave to thoſe who 
How glad the caſe is not your own, . Swift. | 7% 


are the patrons of innate principles. Locke, 
4. One who has donation of e preferment. 
PATRONAGE. 0 [ from patron.] _ 5 
1. Support; protection, 7 
Lady, moſt worthy of all duty, how falls it out, that you, 
in whom all virtue ſhines, will take the patronage of fortune, 
the only rebellious handmaid againſt virtue? Sidney, 
 _ Here's patronage, and here our art deſcries 
What breaks its bonds, what draws the cloſer ties, 
Shews whai rewards our ſervices may gain, . 
And how too often we may court in vain, Creech, 
2. Guardianſhip of ſaints, _ 80 85 
8 From certain paſſages of the poets, ſeveral ſhips made 
choice of ſome god or other for their guardians, as among 
the Roman Catholicks every veſſel is recommended to the 
Patronage of ſome particular ſaint, 0 Addiſon. 
3 Donation of a benefice; right of conferring a benefice. 
0 PATRNAOGB. v. a. (from the noun.] To patroniſe; to 
protect. A bad word. . | 
'  Dar'it thou maintain the former words thou ſpak'ſt? 
—Yes, Sir, as well as you dare patronage 5 
The envious barking of your ſaucy tongue. Shakeſpeare. 
; An out- Iaw in a caſtle keeps, 75 
And uſes it to patronage his theft. Shakeſpeare. 
PATRO'NAL. adj, [from patronus, 22 Protecting; ſup- 
porting; guar ws 3 defending ; doing the office of a patron. 
The name of the city being diſcovered unto their enemies, 
their penates and patronal gods might be called forth by 
charms. | f Brown's Vulgar Errouri. 
PA'TRONESS. * [feminine of patron; patrona, Lat.] 


| 1. A female that defends, countenances, or ſupports, 


Of cloſe eſcapes the aged patroneſ7, 


. Blacker than earſt, her 1able mantle ſpred, 
Morris. 


When with two truſty maids in great diſtreſs, 
Both from mine uncle and my realm I fled. Fairfax. 
Allthings ſhould be guided by her direction, as the iove- 
reign patroneſs and protectreſs of the enterprize. Bacon. 
efriend me, night, beſt Tn of grief, | 8 


He petitioned his patroneſs, who gave him for anſwer, that 
Providence had aſſigned every bird its proportion. L' Eftrange, 
It was taken into the protection of my patroneſſes at court. 
; ES __. Swift, 
2. A female guardian faint. „ 87 05 
To PA'TRONISE. v. a. from patron.] To protect; to ſup- 
port; to defend; to countenance. | 
Churchmen are to be had in due reſpe& for their work 
ſake, and protected from ſcorn z but if a clergyman be looſe 
and ſcandalous, he muſt not be patroniſed nor winked at. 
- | | 365 Bacon. 
All tenderneſs of conſcience againſt good laws, is hypo- 
criſy, and patroniſed by none but men of deſigu, who look 
upon it as the fitteſt engine to get into power. South's Serm, 
I have been eſteemed and patroniſed by the grandfather, 
the father, and the ſon. | Dryden. 
PATRONY'MICK. 7. ,. [maTporpuni; patronymique, French. ] 
Name expreſſing the name of the father or anceſtor ; as, Ty- 
dides, the ſon of Tydeus. | | | 
It ought to be rendered the ſon, Tectonides being a pa- 
tronymick, | roome. 
PA'TTEN of a Pillar. u. ſ. Its baſe. ___ Amſworth, 
PA'TTENMAKER. . . [patten and maker.) He that makes 
attens. : 
PATTEN. n. ſ. [patin, Fr.] A ſhoe of wood with an iron 
ring, worn under the common ſhoe by women to keep them 
from the dirt, | * Es 
Their ſhoes and patterns are ſnouted and piked more than 
a finger long, crooking upwards, which they call crackowes, 
i which 
ſilver. 8 Camden Remains. 
| Good houſewives | 
Underneath th' umbrella's oily ſhed, | 
Safe through the wet on clinking patterns tread. Cay. 
To PA'TTER. V. u. [from patte, Fr. the foot. ] To make a 
noile like the ich ſteps of many feet. 
Pati ring hail comes pouring on the main, 
When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd rain. | 
The ſtealing ſhower is ſcarce to patter heard 
By ſuch as wander through the foreſt walks. Thomſon. 
PA'TTERN. 7. . { patron, Fr. patroon, Dutch.] 
1. The original propoſed to imitation ; the archetype; that 
which is to be copied; an exemplar. 
As though your deſire were that the churches of old ſhould 
be patterns for us to follow, and even glaſſes wherein we 
might ſee the practice of that which by you 1s gathered out 
of Scripture. .. Hooker, 
I will be the patters of all patience; _ 


den. 


I will tay nothing. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
: . 8H p A Palle 


Over the pole thy thickeſt mantle throw. „ Alton... © 
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Jo PATTERN. w. a. [ patronner, Fr. from the noun: } 


 Pa'van. 
PAIN. 


70 PAVE. v. 4. [ 
10 


© That to proud Rome th' admiring nations leads. Addi/. 


joined together with cement; upon this was laid another 
layer, conſiſting of {mall tones and cement, to plane the in- 


PAVER. 
PA vikR. 


2. To be ſlieltered by a tent. 


Jo Pausch. v. a. [from the noun.] To pierce or rip the 


A pattern to all princes living with her, 1 
And all that ſhall ſucceed, res herb Henry VIIT. 
The example and pattern of the church of Rome. Clarend. 

Lole nut the honour you have early won, 

But ſtand the blameleſs pattern of a ſon. Dryden. 
Meaſure the excellency ot a virtuous mind]; not as it is 
the copy, but the pattern of regal power. Grew. 
This patter ſhould be our guide, in our preſent ſtate of 
pilgrimage. |  Atterbury's Sermons. | 
| Chriftanity commands us to act atter a nobler pattern, 
than the virtues even of the molt perfect men. Rogers. | 
Take pattern by our lifter ſtar, 
Delude at once and bleſs our ſight; _ 
When you are ſeg, be ſeen trom far, | SY 
And chiefly chuſe to thine by night. 3 Sqvift. | 
2. A ſpecimen; a part ſhown as a ſample of the reſt, _ 

A gentleman tends to my ſhop for a pattern of ſtuff; if he 
like it, he compares the pattern with the whole piece, and 
probably we bargain. 3 Swift. 

3. An inſtance; an example. | | ts 
What God did command touching Canaan, the fame con- 
cerneth not us otherwiſe than only as a fearful pattern of his 
juſt diſpleaſure againſt ſinful nations. Hooker, b. v. J17. 
4. Any thing cut out in paper to direct the cutting of cloth, 


1. To make in imitation of ſomething; to co D 3 6 
Ay, ſuch a Pay there 1s, where we did hunt, 
Pattern'd by that the poet here deſcribes. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


2. to ſerve as an example to be followed. Neither ſenſe is now | | 


much in uſe. | | 
When I that cenſure him do ſo offend, 
Let mine own judgment pattern out my death, Sy 
And nothing corne in paitial. Sbaleſpeare. 
5 1. .. A kind of light tripping dance. Ainfev. 
Pau'ciLoQUY. #:/. [ pauciloquium, Lat.] Sparing and rare | 
ſpeech. 3 oh Dict. 
Pau cir v. 2. / 0 paucitas, from paucus, Latin. 
1. Fewnels; ſmallneſs of number. | WE 
The multitude of pariſhes, and paucity of ſchools. Hooker. 
In ſuch lender corpulcles as thole of colour may eaſily be 


g 


conceived a greater paucity of protuberant corpuſcles, Boyle. | 


Socrates well underſtood what he ſaid e the rarity, 
and paucity of friends. | 'Eftrange. 
2. Smallneſs of quantity. N | 550 
ä 1 his paucity of blood is agreeable to many other animals: 
as, lizzards, frogs, and other fiſhes. Brown's YVulgar Err. 
avyio, Lat. pawver, Fr.] RET: in,” +. 
1. To lay with brick or ſtone; to floor with ſtone, 
1 Should ſhe kneel down, 5 
Her brother's ghoſt his ton bed would break, 
And take her hence in fiorrour. __ Shakeſpeare. 


Let not the court be paved, for that ſtriketh up a great | 


heat in ſummer, and much cold in winter. Bacon. 
5 From this chymic flame „ 
Il ſee a city of more precious mold, | | 

With filverpawy'd, and all divine with gold. Dryden. 
he ſtreets are paved with brick or freeſtone. 


2. To make a paſſage eaſy. : ; 

It might open and pave a prepared way to his own title, 

| | JVC 

PAVEM ENT. 2. ſ. [ pavimentum, Lat.] Stones or bricks laid 
on the ground; ſtone floor. VF 
Te marble pavement cloſes, he is enter cg 

Into his radiant roof. TR bear 

A broad and ample road, whole duſt is gold, . 

And pavement ſtars ſeen in the galaxy. Milton. 

Te long laborious pavement here he treads, 1 


The foundation of Roman ways was made of rough ſtone 


equalities of the lower ſtratum in which the ſtones of the up- 
per pavement were fixed: for there can be no very durable 
pavement, but a double one. 


: n. ſ. {from pave.] One who lays with ſtones, 


For thee the ſturdy paver thumps the ground, 
Whilſt ev'ry ſtroke his lab'ring lungs reſound. 


or move:.bl: houle. | | 
Flowers being under the trees, the trees were to them a 
pavilion, and the flowers to the trees a moſaical floor. $:dney. 
| | She did lie 4 
In her phion, cloth of gold, of tiſſue. 
He, only he, heaven's blue e ſpreads, | 
And on the ccean's dancing billows treads. Sandys. 
It was uſual for the enemy, when there was a king in the 
field, to demand by a trumpet in what part of the camp he 
 rehded,that they might avoid — + n the royal pavilion. 
e 5 | A Jr's Rrecholdes, NY 23. 


43 


The glowing fury ſprings, 
Once more invades the guilty dome, and ſhrouds 


Its bright paw1lions in a veil of clouds. Pope. 
To PAVILION. v. a. [from the noun. ] 2 
1. To furniſh with tents. | | | 
| 7 Jacob in Mahanaim ſaw 3 
The field pavilion i with his guardians bright, Milton. 


With his batt'ning flocks the careful ſwain 
Abides pawvilion'd on the graſſy plain. 
Pauxch. u. . [ panſe, French; pana, Spaniſh; pantex, 

Latin.] The belly; the region of the guts. | 
Demades, the orator, was talkative, and would eat hard; 

Antipater would fay of him, that he was like a ſacrifice, that 

nothing was left of it but the tongue and the paunch. Bacon. 

Pleadins Matho borne abroad for air, | 

With his fat paunch fills his new-taſhton'd chair. Dryden, 


belly; to exenterate; to take out the paunch; to eviſcerate. 
With a log | 
Batter his ſkull, or paunch him with a ſtake. Shakeſpeare. 
Chiron attack'd Talthibius with ſuch might, | 
One pats hath porn the huge hydropick knight. Garth, 
Pau'PER. u. /. [Latin.] A poor perſon; one who receives 
n —ů—ů—— | 
Pausk. x. ſ. ¶ pauſe, Fr. pauſa, low Latin; wivw.] 
t. A ſtop; a place or time of intermiſſion, | 
Neither could we ever come to any pauſe, whereon to reſt 
our aſſurance this way. 
Comes a tellow crying out for help, 
And Caſio following with determin'd {word, 
To execute upon him; this gentleman 
Steps in to Caſſio, and intreats his pauſe, 
Some pauſe and reſpite only I require, 
Till with my tears I ſhall have quench'd my fire. 
PE Denham. 
The puniſhment muſt always be rigorouſly exacted, and 
the blows by pauſes laid on till they reach the mind, and you 


perceive the ſigns of a true ſorrow. _ Locke. 
Whilit thoſe exalted to primeval light, 
Only perceive tome little pauſe of joys 
In theſe great moments, when their God employs _ 
Their miniſtry. / Prior. 


What pauſe from woe, what hopes of comfort bring 
The names of wile or great? Prior, 


5. A ſtop or intermithon in muſick. 


| Pa'usER. 2. .. [from pauſe.] He who pauſes; he who deli- 


5 
The bee and ſerpent know their ſtings, and the bear the 


Addijon, | 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | 


Arbuthnot on Coins. | 


| Gay. | 
PavTLION. 7. /. ¶ pavillon, French.] A tent; a temporary 


Shakeſpeare. . 


Hooker, b. li. $4. 


Shakeſpeare. 


PAY 


to more pauſes and intervals than in our neighbouring coun- 
tries, 
2, Suſpenſe; doubt. 

Like a man to double buſineſs bound, 

I ſtand in pauſe where I ſhall firſt begin, | 
And both neglect. hakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
3. Break; paragraph; apparent ſeparation ot the parts of a 
diſcourie. 

He writes with warmth, which uſually negle&s method, 
and thote partitions and pauſes which men, educated in the 
{chools, obſerve. | Locke. 
4. Place of ſuſpending the voice marked in writing, 


To PAUSE. v. u. 5 0 
1. To wait; to 1 5 not to proceed; to forbear for a time. 
TLarry; pauſe a day or two, 

Before you hazard: for in chuſing wrong 

J loſe your company; therefore forbear a while, 
Give me leave to read philoſophy⸗ - 

And; while I pauſe, ſerve in your harmony. 
Pauſing a while, thus to herſelf ſhe mus 

2. To deliberate. 9 | 
Bear Worceſter to death, and Vernon too. | 

Other offenders we will pauſe upon, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

Solyman pauſing a little upon the matter, the heat of his 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Milton. 


berates. | | | 
The r ee, of my violent love wg 
Outruns the pauſer, reaſon. Skakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


PAW, n./. | pawen, Welſh.] 

1. The foot of a beaſt of prey. 
9 5 8 f One choſe his 
Whence ruſhing he might ſure! 
Grip'd in each paw. 


ound, 
ſeize them both 4 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


uſe of his paws. More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
It lions had been brought up to painting, where you have 
one lion under the feet of a man, you ſhould have had twenty 


2. Hand, In contempt. | 
| #6 Be civil to the wretch imploring, | 
And lay your paws upon him without roaring. Dryden. 


the ground. | RAT e 
Ihe fiery courſer, when he hears from far, 
The ſprightly trumpets and the ſhouts ot war, 
Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight 
- Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promis'd fight. 


er oath for love, her honour's pawn. Shakeſpeare. 
A s for mortgaging and pawning, men will not take paws 
without uſe; or they will look for the forfeiture. Bacon. 
He retains much of his primitive eſteem, that abroad his 
very word will countervail the bond or pawn of another, 
I 


mez ; patuns in abundance, till the next bribe helps * 
huſbands to redeem them. Dryden's Spanifh Friùr. 
2. The ſtate of being pledged. BY PR 

Sweet wife, my honour is at paxur, 


Redeem from broking patvn the blemiſh'd crown, 
Wipe off che duſt that hides our ſceptre's gilt. Shakeſp. 


3. A common man at cheſs. 


pledge. 
money. Es 
| I hold it cowardice | 
To reſt miſtruſtful, where a noble heart . 
Hath pazwr'd an open hand in ſign of love. Shakeſpeare. 
Let's lead him on with a fine baited delay, till he hath 
paaun d his horſes. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 


to feel ny affe&tion to your honour, 
Will you thus break your faith? 
I patwn'd you none: 
1 promis'd you redreſs. 
I'll fawz the little blood which J have left, 
To fave the innocent. 
If any thought annoys the gallant youth, 
*Tis dear remembrance of that fatal glance, 


Shakeſpeare. 


For which he lately pazvrn'd his heart. Waller. 
She who before had mortgag'd her eſtate, 
And pa vun d the laſt remaining picce of plate. Dryden. 
One part of the nation is . to the other, with hardly 
a poſſibility of being ever redeemed. Sxvijt, 


PA'WNBROKER. . f. 
money upon pledge. 
The ulurers or money-changers were a fort of a ſcanda- 


[ pawn and broler.] One who lends 
have been little better than our pawnbrokers. Arbuthnot. 
1. Todiſcharge a debt. 


You have done enough, and have perform'd 
A ſaint- like ſorrow ; and indeed paid down 


Vows. 
Have patience, and I will pay thee all. 


3. To atone; to make amends by ſuffering; with or 


Our diſcourſe is not kept up in converſation, but falls in- 


Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 133. 


More penitence, than done treſpals. Shakeſpeare. 
Your ſon has paid a ſoldier's deht; 

He only liv'd but till he was a man. Shakeſpeare. 

She does what ſhe will, ſay what ſhe will, take all, pay all. 
| Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
| The king and prince | 

Then paid their oft rings in a ſacred grove 

To Hercules, | Dryden. 


An hundred talents of ſilver did the children of Ammon 
pay. 2 Chron. xxvii. 5. 
have peace-offerings with me; this day have I paid my 

| Prov. vii. 14. 
Matt. viii. 26. | 
The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again. Eſ. xxxvii. 

2. Todiſmiſs one to whom any thing is due with his money. 
ore 


fury being over, ſuffered himſelf to be intreated, Kzolles. 
3. To be intermitted. 
What awe did the flow ſolemn knell inſpire, | 
The pealing organ, and the pau/ing choir, - , 
And the laſt words, that duſt to duit convey d! Tickell. 


men under the paw of a lion. [” Eflrange. | 
CE | Each chims poſſeſſion, | 
Both their paws are faſtened on the prey. Dryden. 


| To Paw. wv. . [fromthe noun. ] To draw the fore foot along | 


I 4 | | Hobel. 
Here's the very heart, and foul, and life-blood of Go- | 


Pawn me to this your honour, ſhe 1s his. Shakeſpeare. | 
I dare aon down my life for him, that he hath writ this 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. | 


lous employment at Rome; thoſe money-ſcriveners ſeem to 


or 


5. To reward; to fecompenſe. 


2. Such as there is power to pay. | 


1 Dryden. 
Th' impatient courſer pants in every vein, 
And pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain, 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already croſs d, 
And ere he ſtarts, a thoutand ſteps are loſt. Pope. 
Once, a fiery horſe, pa bing with his hoot, ſtruck a hole | 
in my handkerchief. _ IS ESI 5 8 
| To Paw. v. a2. „ WM 3 
| 2. To ſtrike with a draught of the fore fou. | 
His hot courſer paw'd th' Hungarian plan,. 
And adverſe legions ſtood the ſhock in vains © Tickell. 
2. To handle roughly. e 1 
3. To fawn; toflatter. Ainſworth, 
PA'WED. adj. [from paw.] „ 7 
1. Having paws. - N 1 
2. Broad tooted. _ Ainſwworth. 


PAWN. 2. /. pand, Dutch; pan, Fr.] Something given to | 
| pledge as a ſecurity for money borrowed or promite made. | 


4. Chaſtiſement; ſound beating. 


| Ainſworth, | 
To PAWN. wv. a. [from the noun.] To pledge; to give in 
It is now ſeldom uſed but of pledges given for | 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Talc. | © 


To PAY. v. a. [ pater, Fr. apagar, Spaniſh; pacare, Lat.] 


6. A ſtate not hoſtile. 


6. To give the equivalent for any thing 


Par. 2. . (from the verb.] Wages; hire; 


3. A reward. 


1. Reſpite from war. 


If this prove true, they'll pay fort. 
Bold Prometheus, whole untam'd deſire 
Rival'd the ſun with his own heav'nly fire 
Now doom'd the Scythian vulture [ 
Severely pays for animating clay, 
Men ot parts, who were to act according to the N. , 
— 1 1 pay for their mittakes vi 
reads, tound thote icholatuck Ji „der 
eee | torms of little uſe to difcorer 


Shakeſpeare, 


'S endleſs prey, 


4. To beat. | 5 Locke, 


I follow'd me cloſe, and, with a thon 


eleven I paid. ht, ſeven of the 


| Shak , 
Forty things avon. chear 5 Henry1y, 


For which, or pay me quickly, or I'll pay you, 5 75 


dhe I love, or laughs at all my pain, 

Or knows her worth too well; and Fays me with 
| Dryden's Axig l 

tor ning bought, 

iches are got by conſuming leſs of toreign com * 

than what by commodities or labour is paid for 1 

. cle. 


return tor ſervice. """_ SIV<lin 
Come on, brave ſoldiers, doubt not of the day. 
And, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay " 4 
The ſoldier is willing to be converted, for theke is "4 
pay nor plunder to be got. 15 neither 


diſdain, 
US Tak, 


. | El 
1 en nya - 7 over for the Pan ot rn 
as been tranſmitted thither tor the pay of thöle f 1 
trom thence. 5 he . 18 e 
Here only merit conſtant pay receives 0 * 1 
N Is bleſt in what it takes, and what it gives. 55 
Pax ABLE. adj. [ paiable, Fr. from pay.] pe. 


1. Due; to be paid. | 
ten days after the Diode Princeſs brought, was Seal 
- a a * \ . on Her VII 
The farmer rates or compounds the ſums of e ike 
able to her majeſty, for the alienation of lands . c 
out or by licence. 8 e 


To repay by a return equivalent, is not in every one's 


power; but thanks area tribute Payable by the pooreſt. Seurh, 
>: 


PA'YDAY. 7. . [ pay and day. 
be dilcharged, or wages paid. 

_ Labourers pay away all their wages, and live upon truſt 
till next payday, | Locle 
PA, YER. u. J. | fateur, Fr. from pay.] One that pays. : 
PA'YMASTER. 2. ſ. [pay and 22/ter.]- One who is to pay; 
one from whom wages or reward is received. gh 
Howloever they may bear ſail for a time, yet are they fo 
ſure paymaſters in the end, that few have held out their live 


ſafely. 


ay on which debts are to 


| | | laywward. 
If we defire that God ſhould approve us, it is he 1 
his work, and expect him our paymaſfier. "Tajler, 
| PaYMENT. 2. | from pay.) | "I 
1. Ihe act of paying. 
2. The diſcharge of debt or promiſe. 
5 Thy hutband commits his body 
Io painful labour both by fea and land, 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands 
But love, fair looks, and true obedicace; 
Aso little payment for lo great a debt. - Shakeſpeare, 
Perſons of eminent virtue, when advanced, are leis euvied, 


tor their fortune ſeemeth but, due unto them; and no man 


envieth the payment of a debt. Lan. 
| _ Give her an hundred marks. 
An hundred marks! by this light I'll ha' more, 
An ordinary groom is for ſuch payment. Shakeſpeare, 
The wages that fin bargains with the liner, are lite, Pla- 
ſure, and profit; but the wages it pays him with, are death, 
torment, and deſtruction: he that would underſtand the 
falſehood and deceit of fin thoroughly, mult compare its 
promiſes and its payments together. South's rs 
Ainjworth, 
To PAYSE. v. n. [ Uſed by Spenſer for poiſe.] To balance. 
Ne was it iſland then, ne was it pays d Y 
Amid the ocean waves, „ 
But was all defolate. 5 e 
PA'YSER. . J. [for poiſer.] One that weighs. 5 
To manage this coinage, porters bear the tin, þa:/ers 
weigh it, a ſteward, compiroller, and receiver, keep the ac- 
count. Es Carew, 


| 5 Viſum, Latin; pira Saxon; fois French. ] 
And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. Shakeſpeare. | x : - ee ee 


A pea hath a papilionaceous flower, and cut of its em. 
palement riſes the pointal, which becomes a long pod full of 
roundiſh ſecds ; the ſtalks are fiſtulous and weak, and ecm 
to perforate the leaves by which they are embyaced ; the 
other leaves grow by pairs along the midrib, enving m 4 
tendril. The ſpecies are ſixteen. 1. The greater garden pid 
with white flowers and fruit. 2. Hotſpur fea. 3: Dwart 
pea. 4. French dwarf pea, 5. Pea with an cſculent hutk, 


6. Sickle pea. 7. Common white pea. 8. Grech rouncl- 
val pea. 9. Grey pea. 10. Maple rouncival pea. 11. Role 
„ 13. Marrowiat or Dutch 


Peg. 12. Spaniſh moretto pea. : 
admiral pea, 14. Union pea. 15. Sea fea. 16. Fig pot 
i { : 8 x 1 E 


PEACE. u. ſ. [þ 


ix, French; pax, Latin. ] 
The Dane aud Swede rouz'd up to fierce alarms, 
Bleſs the wite conduct of her pious aims; 
Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors ceale, 120 
And all the northern world lies huſh'd in peace Addi on. 
No joys to him pacifick ſcepters yield, 
War ſounds the trump, he ruſhes to the fied, E> 
Peace courts his hand, but ſpreads her charms in me 


2, uot from ſuits or diſturbances. anded 
Ihe king gave judgment againſt Warren, and comma 


D Ale 4. 


that Sherborn ſhould hold his land in Peace. 

3. Reſt from any commotion. 

4. Stilneſs trom riots or tumults. hat firikes Again 
. : 3 . 2 AER . gat 11 az aa 
| Keep peace upon your lives : he dies t Sale bear. 

. . n Zee m 
All aſſembled here in arms againit Gods age we 
. 3 . P 4 « 1 E 0 
king's, we charge you to repair to your dy lng þ ben. 
a+ fohter, thou 
Shallow, you have yourſelf been a great feige. 
now a man of peace. Shaleſp. Merry Wie! JH 
5. Reconciliation of differences. Ju. . 6 
Let him make peace with me. el 
2 ce with 

If I have rewarded evil unto him that was * 4 

me, let the enemy perſecute my ſoul, oy 


: 1 1 ne roun 
There be two falſe peacrs or unines : the one & Baca. 
upon an implicit ignorance. heavenly tel. 


7. Reſt; quiet; content; freedom from terrour; v! 
Well, peace be with him that has made Veal ſarts 
— Peace be with us, leſt we be heavier: 7 
Peace be unto thee, fear not, thou ſhalt Jacken vi. 5 
; . ene in be· 
The God of hope fill you with all joy and 2 13. 
lieving, that ye may abound in hope: J peace than out- 
Religion directs us rather to ſecure inwat ? iting torment 
ward eaſe, to be more careful to avoid Taue herman. 
than light afflictions. Tide 


the cauſe of payment. 


ö 


8. Silence; ſuppreſſion of the thoughts. 


: Fairy Queen, | 


_ 'Toil 


d TT 


Pr, 


e. 


efpeart, 
 envied, 
no man 

Bacon. 


E. 

bt ſpeare, 
7. pl: ro 
re death, 
tand the 
Npare its 
K. en,. 
worth, 
balance. 


} Queen. | 


„ payers 
y the ac 
Carew, 
ich.] 
its em- 
You! fall of 
and ſerm 
ace; the 
ding in 2 
uden pra, 
3. Dwart 
lent huck. 
271 rounc- 
38; Roſe 


- or Dutch | 


„ Pig pra. 
Millar. 


ems, 
6 A dis; 21. 


5 in vain. 
Anne 


D ai 1, 


tes again. 
bake jpeart. 
ace An 

7 PLACES» 
abel peak. 
ily thous 
of Winds 
2. xvvil. Fo 
- haart with 
ain Vit, 4. 


e gr ound 
Baca. 


"Twill out I peace ! a 
No, Iwill ſpeak as liberal as the air. Shakeſpeare. 


ination, a freed ſervant, who had much power 
4 5 — very faucily had almoſt all the words; and 


| other things, he aſked in ſcorn one of the exami- Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while; 
ho was a freed ſervant of Scribonianus; I pray, Sir, | And, like a peacock, ſweep along his tail. 9 
oe. anus had emperor, what would you have The birds that are hardeſt to be drawn, are the tame birds; 
if mw he anſwered, I would have ſtood behind his chair = as cock, turkey-cock, and peacock. Peacham. 
held my peace. acon. "The peacock, not at thy command, aſſumes | 
_ She ſaid; and held her peace: Æneas went | His glonous train; nor oitrich her rare plumes. Sandys. 
gad from the cave. N Dryden. | The peacock's plumes thy tackle mult not tail, | 
er. interjection. A word commanding ſilence. Nor the dear pur chaſe of the ſable's tail. Cay. 
7 tear, thou comeſt too late, when already the N reg e 4 . | pea and hen; pawa, Lat.] The female of 
; Sidney, b.ii. | the peacock. a | 
6 Hark! peace! 5 PEAK. 3. ſ. [ peac, Saxon; pique, pic, French.] 
it was the owl that ſhriek d, the fatal bellman, Ii. The top ot a hill or eminence. 
Which gives the ſtern'ſt good night. Shakeſpeare, | | _ Thy filter ſeek, Tu 
Peace, good reader, do not weep z 1 Or on Meander's bank or Latmus' peak. Prior. | 
Peace, the lovers are aſleep; _ | 2. Any thing acuminated. | 
They, ſweet turtles, folded lie, 2. The riſing forepart of a head - dreſs. 7 2880 
In the lak knot that love could tie. To PEAK. wv. n. [ pequeno, Spaniſh, little, perhaps lean: but 
Let them ſleep, let them ſleep on, I believe this word has tome other derivation : we fay a wi- 
Till this ſtormy night be gone, thered man has a ſharp face; Falſtaff dying, 1s fad to have 
And th' eternal morrow dawn, - @ raoſe as my as peu: from this obtervation, a lickly man 
Then the curtains will be drawn, d is laid to peał or grow acuminated. þ 
And they waken with that light, I. To look lickly._ 5 
Whole day thall never ſleep in night. .. Crafhaw. Weary ſe'nnights, nine times nine, 
But peace, I mult not quarrel with the will | Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Of higheſt diſpenſation. | Milton's Agoniftes. | 2. To make a mean tigure; to ſneak. | 
_ "Silence, ye troubled waves, and, thou deep, peace / I, a dull and muddy mettled raſcal, peat, 
gad then th omnific Word. 8 Zutou. Like John a dreams, unpregnant of my cauſe. Shakeſp. 


| I pr'ythee peace! 
perhaps ſhe thinks they are too near of blood. Dryden. | 
Pxa'cE-OFFERING, n. ſ. | peace and offer.) Among the 
ws, a lacrifice or gift offered to God tor atonement and | 
zeconciliation for a crime or offence. _ = | 
A ſacrifice of peace-offering offer without blemiſh. - 


Prx'cEABLE. adj. [from peace.]J ] ' 
1. Free from war; free from EEC ELEC 
The molt peaceable way tor you, if you do take a thief, 
is to let him thew himſelf, and ſteal out of your company. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The reformation of England was introduced in a peace- 
able manner, by the ſupreme power in parliament. Svyfr. 
1. Quet;z undiſturbed. | RE | 
The laws were firſt intended for the reformation of abuſes | 
and peaceable continuance of the ſubject. 
Lie, Philo, untouch'd, on my peaceable ſhelf, _ 
Nor take it amiſs, that fo little I heed thee; 
ve no envy to thee, and ſome love to myſelf, 
Then why ſhould I anſwer, ſince firſt 


1 


| | i... Peers | 
Not violent; not bloody. 5355 
The Chaldæans flattered both Czar and Pompey with 
long lives and a happy and peaceable death; both which fell 
out extremely conti cy. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
4 Not e not turbulent. ; : 

Tneie men are peaceable, therefore let them dwell in the 
hnd and trade. ODS. Gen. XXXIV. 21. 
PEACEABLENESS. 2. ſ. [from peaceable,] Quietneſs; diſ- 
poittion to peace. ; „„ 
Plant in us all thoſe precious fruits of piety, juſtice, and 
| n and peaceableneſs, and 

others. - 


Hammond s Fundamentals. 


PEACEABLY. adv. [from peaceable.] | L 


1. Without war; without tumult. 
Io his crown ſhe him reſtor'd, | 

ln which he dy'd, made ripe for death by eld, 
And after will'd it ſhould to her remain 

Who peaceably the ſame long time did weld. Fairy Queen, 

The balance of power was provided for, elle Piſiſtratus 
could never have governed ſo peaceably, without changing 
any of Solon's laws. "So Sao. 

1. Without diſturbance. of To 
The pangs of death do make him grinz 
Diſturb him not, let him 12 eaceably. 
PIACEFUL, adj. ¶ peace and fill.) 
1. Quiet; not in war. | * 
That rouz'd the Tyrrhene realm with loud alarms, 
Dryden. | 


_ Shakeſpeare. 


And peaceful Italy involv'd in aims. 
2, Pacitick ; mild. | | | 
As one difarm'd, his anger all he loſt; _ : 
And thus with peaceful words uprais'd her ſoon. Milton. 
The peaceful power that governs love, repairs 
To feaſt upon ſoft vows and ſilent pray'rs. Dryden. 
þ Undiſturbed ; ſtill; ſecure. EEG 
Succeeding monarchs heard the ſubjects cries, 
Nor ſaw difpleas'd the peaceful cottage riſe. 
*ACEFULLY. adv. {from peaceful.] 
. Qerly; without diſturbance. | 
Ourlov'd earth; where peacefully we ſlept, 
And far from heav'n quiet poſſeſſion kept. _ 
% Milly; gently. | | 
3 Ess. 1. ſ. [from peaceful. ] Quiet; freedom from 
urdance. 8 | 
MACEMAKER. u. 
ales differences. | | 
. Peace, good queen, = | 
And whet not on thele too too furious peers, | | 
For blefſed are the peacemakers. = Shakeſpeare. 
| Think us, | 
peacemakers, friends, and ſervants. 
p ; | Shakeſpeare. 
MCEPA'RTED. adj. ¶ peace and parted.) Diſmiſſed from 
world in peace. 
We ſhould prophane the ſervice of the dead 
ding a requiem, and ſuch reſt to her 
za de Peaceparted fouls. n Hamlet. 
AH, u. 1 [ peſche, Fr. malum perſicum, Lat.] 
* Peach hath long narrow leaves; the flower conſiſts of 
al leaves, which are placed in a circular order, and 
in form of a roſe; the pointal, which rifes from the 
* _ 2 becomes 2 roundiſh 5 . ron 
a longitudinal furrow incloſing a rough rugge 
fone, , | 7 | $ Millar. 
M has der is drawn with a chearful countenance: in his 
of. da handful of millet, withal carrying a cornucopia 


Thoſe we profeſs, 


enter 


pe peaches, pears, and pomegranates. Peacbam. 
Pref The ſunny wall, 
Gp, nts the downy peach. Thomfon's Autumn, 
8 v. 1. [corrupted from impeach.] To accuiè of 
. | 
You talk of peaching, I'll peach firſt, and ſee whoſe 
Mac be bebte ; 9 you. Dryden. 


ava kp. adj. ¶ peach and colour.) Of a colour 


like a 


de Mr, Caper comes, at the ſuit of Mr. Threepile the 
KT), for ſome four ſuits of peach-coloured ſattin, which 
— him a beggar. ShaPeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Lk. ek. 1. ſ. ¶ pea and chick.) The chicken of a pea- 


p we the ſniveling peachicł think to make a cuckold of 
t | Southern. 


: * 2. ſ. papa, Saxon; pavo, Latin. Of this word 
det Babe known: perhaps it is peak cock, from 
L « on its z the peak ot women being | 


upon men, 


- Spenſer. } | 


I muſt read thee? | 


70 PEAL. v. n. {trom the noun. ] 


bowels of mercy toward all | 


To PEAL. wv. a. 


Pope. | 
| 10. The little blanket pear. 11. Long ſtalked blanket pear. 
Dryden. | 


. { peace and maker.) One who recon- | 


an ancient ornament: if it be not rather a corruption of 
— beaucoq, Fr. from the more ttriking luttre of its {pangled 


train.] A towl eminent for the beauty of his feathers, and 
particularly of his tail. 


Ihe peaking corauto her huſband, dwelling in a conti- 
nual larum ot jealouſy, comes me in the inſtant of our en- 
counter, | | 7 Shakeſpeare. 

PEAL. 7. /. [perhaps from pello, pellere tympana.) — 
1. A ſucceſſion of loud ſounds: as of bells, thunder, can- | 
non, loud initruments. | . | 

They were ſaluted by the way, with a fair peal of artil- 
lery from the tower. Hayward. 

| The breach of faith cannot be ſo highly expreſſed, as in 
that it ſhall be the lait peal to call the judgments of God 
. Bacon s Eſſays. 
Woods of oranges will ſmell into the ſea perhaps twenty 
miles; but what is that, ſince a peal of ordnance will do as 
much, which moveth in a tmall compals? 
ho A A peal thall rouſe their ſleep; 
Then all thy ſaints aflembled, thou ſhalt judge „ 
Bad men and angels. 1 e men # Regained, 
| myſelt, | FEA 
Vanquiſh'd with a peal of hat N O weakneſs! 2 
Gave up my fort of ſilence to a woman. Milton. 
From the Moors camp the noi ſe grows louder ſtill; 
Peals of ſhouts that rend the heav'ns. Dryden. 
Oh! for a peal of thunder that would make 
Earth, fea and air, and heaven and Cato tremble! Addi, 
2. It is once uſed by Shakeſpeare for a low dull noiſe, but im- 


roperly. 

1 Ere to black Hecat's ſummons _ 
The ſhard-born beetle with his drowly hums, 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 


Let the pealing organ blow 
To the tull-voic'd quire below, | 
In ſervice high and anthems clear, bY, 
As may with ſweetneſs through mine ear, EO 
Diſſolve me into extaſies, | 5 
And bring all heav'n before my eyes. Milton. 
The pealing organ, and the pauſing choirz _ 
And the laſt words, that duſt to duit convey d. Tickell. 
1. To aſſail with noiſe. _ 8 
PS | Nor was his car leſs peal d 
With noiſes loud and ruinous, than when 
With all her batt'ring engines bent to raſe 
Some capital city. Es Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


2. To (tir with ſome agitation : as, to peal the pot, is when it | 
boils to ſtir the liquor therein with a Jadle. Ainſworth. 


PEAR. 7. /. [ poire, French; pyrum, Latin.] | 
The FL of REA leaves, HE in a circular 
order, and expand in form of a roſe, whole flower- cup be- 
comes a fleſhy fruit, which is more produced toward the foot- 
ſtalk than the apple, but is hollowed like a navel at the ex- 
treme part; the cells, in which the ſeeds are lodged, are ſe- 
pre by ſoft membranes, and the ſeeds are oblong. 'The 
pecies are eighty-four: 1. Little muſk pear, commonly 
called the ſupreme. 2. The Chio pear, commonly called the 
| little baſtard muſk pear. 3. The haſting pear, commonly 
called the green chiſſel. 4. The red muſcadelle, it is allo 
called the faireſt, 5. The little muſcat. 6. The jargonelle. 
7. TheWindfor pear. 8. The orange muſk. 9. Great blanket. 


12. The ſkinleſs pear. 13. The muſk robin pear. 145 The 
muſk drone pear. 15. The green orange pear. 16. Caſſo- 


lette. 17. The Magdalene pear. 18. The great onion pear. | 


19. The Auguſt muſcat. 20. The roſe pear. 21. The 
perfumed pear. 22. The ſummer bon Chretien, or good 
Chriſtian. 23. Salviati. 24. Roſe water pear. 25. The 


choaky pear. 26. The ruſſelet pear. 27. The prince's 


_ pear. 28. The great mouth water pear, 29. Summer bur- | 


gamot. 30. The Autumn burgamot. 31. The Swiſs bur- 
gamot. 32, The red butter pear. 33. The dean's pear. 
34. The long green pear; it is called the Autumn month 
water fear. 35. The white and grey monſieur John. 36. 
The flowered muſcat. 37. The vine ? —8 38. Rouſſeline 
pear. 39. The knave's pear. 40. The green ſugar fear. 
41. The marquis's pear. 42. The burnt cat; it is alſo called 
the virgin of Xantonee. 43. Le Beſidery; it is fo called 
from Heri, which is a foreſt in Bretagne between Bennes and 
Nantes, where this pear was found, 44. The craſane, or 
burgamot craſane it is alſo called the flat butter pear. 45. 
The lanſac, or dauphin pear. 46. The dry martin. 47. 
The villain of Anjou; it is alſo called the tulip pear, and the 
reat orange. 48. The large ſtalked pear. a9; The Ama- 
Got ear. 50. Little lard pear. 51. The good Lewis pear. 
52. The colmar pear ; it is alſo called the manna pear, and 
the late burgamot. 53. The winter long green pear, or the 
landry wilding. 54. La virgoule, or la virgoleuſe. 55. Poire 
d' Anibrette; this is ſo called from its mulky flavour, which 
reſembles the ſwell of the ſweet ſultan flower, which is called 
Ambrette in France. 56. The winter thorn pear. 57. The 
St. Germain pear, or the unknown of La Fare; it being firſt 
diſcovered upon the banks of a river called by that name in 
the pariſh of St. Germain. 58. The St. Auguſtine. 59. 
The Spaniſh bon Chretien. 60. The pound pear. 61. The 
wilding of Caſſoy, a foreſt in Brittany, where it was diſ- 
covered, 62, The Lord Martin pear. 63. The winter 
citron pear; it is alſo called the muſk orange pear in ſome 
places. 64. The winter roſſelet. 65. The gate pear: this 
was diſcovered in the province of Poiftou, where 1t was 
much eſteemed. 66. Bergamotte Bugi; it is alſo called the 
Eatter burgamot. 67. The winter bon Chretien pear. 68. 
Catillac, or cadillac. 69. La paſtourelle. 70, The double 
flowering pear. 71. St. Martial; it is alſo called the ange- 
lic pear. 22. The wilding of Chaumontelle. 73. Carme- 


Bacon. 


Bellona ſtorms, [ 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 
o play ſolemnly and loud, 


4 


| PEA'RLEYED. 


'PEARLPLANT. 
 PEARLWORT. 


| PEARMAIN. n. J. An apple 


_ 


lite. 74. The union pear. 75. The aurate. 76, The fine 
preſent; it is allo c St, uren. 77. Le rouſſelet de 


Reims. 78. The ſummer thorn pear. . The ear 
fo called from the figure of its truit, which is Maped le a 
egg. 80. The orange tulip pear. 81. La manſuette. 32, 
he German muſcat. 83. The Holland burgamot, $4. 
The pear of Naples. ular, 
They would whip me with their fine wits, till I were as 
. crelt-faln as a dried pear.  Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 
_ Augult thall bear the form of a young man, ot a chole- 
ric aſpect, upon his arm a baiket of pears, plums and apples, 


Peacham, 


Thomſon. 


The juicy pear _ 


Lies in a ſoft profuſion ſcatter'd round. 


PEARL. u. J. | perle, Fr. perla, Spaniſh; ſuppoſed by Sal- 


maſius to come from ſpherula, Latin, ] 
. Hearts, though eitcemed of the number of gems by our 
jewellers, are but a diitemper in the creature that produces 
them: the filth in which pearls are molt frequently found 18 
the Rait Indian berbes or pear! oytter: others are found to 
produce pearls; as the common oylter, the muſele, and va- 
rious other kinds z but the Indian pearls are ſuperior to all: 
lome pearls have been known of the fize of a pigeon's egg; 
as they encreate in ue, they are leſs frequent and more va- 
lued: the true ſhape of the pearl is a perfect round but 
ſome of a coaliderable ſize are of the a 
lerve for ear-rings : their colour ought to be a pure, clear 
and brilliant white, and they bring their natural poliſh with 
them, to which art can never attain: it is reported, that 
pearls naturally of a yellowiſh caſt, never alter, that this 
unge never grows deeper, and that the luſtre of the pear! 
never fades, which is therefore juſtly preferred by the Orien- 
tals to ſuch as are purely white: from the name unio given 
to the pearl, ſome have been led to believe, that there was 
only one found in each ſhell ; this is indeed uſually the caſe 
in oytters and muſcles; but in the oriental pearl ſhell fix or 
eight are frequent, and ſometimes twenty or more. Hill, 
A pearl-julep was made of a diltilled milk. Wiſeman, 
WS ___ Flow'rs purfled, blue and white, 
Like ſaphire, pearl, in rich embroider ES, | 
Buckled below fair knighthood's bending knee. Shakeſþ., 
Cataracts pearl. coloured, and thole of the colour of bur- 
niſhed iron, are eſteemed proper to endure the needle. Sharp. 
PEARL. 4. J. [albugo, Lat.] A white ſpeck or film growing 
on the eye. . Ain, worth. 
PEA'RLED. adj. [from pearl.] Adorned or ſet with pearls, 
The water nymphs . ES 
Held up their pearled wrilts, and took her in, | 
Bearing her ſtraight to aged Nereus* hall, Milton. 
adj. | pearl and eye.) Having a ſpeck in te 
Snot an . . 
2. ſ. Plants. Ainſeworth. 


PEARLY. adj. [from pearl.] 


1. Abounding with pearls ; containing pearls. 


Some in the pearly ſhells at eaſe, attend | 
Moiſt nutriment. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Another was inveſted with a pearly thell, having the ſu 


tures finely diſplayed upon its ſurfacde. Woodward. 
| 2+ Reſembling — by | | IN IRS 
Which when the heard, full pearly floods | 
I in her eyes might view. | Dirapyton. 
Tis ſweet the bluſhing morn to view, DN 
And plains adorn'd with pearly dew. Dryden. 


For what the day devours, the nightly dew 
Shall to the morn in pearly drops renew. 


| Dryden. 7 


Pearmain is an excellent and well known fruit. Mortim. 


|PEARTREE. z. I. {pear and tree.) The tree that bears pears. 


The peartree criticks will have to borrow his name of 
Tg, fire. | | e e Bacon. 
PEA SANT. u. ſ. ¶ paiſant, Fr.] A hind; one whole buſineſfs 
is rural labour. 5 : . 
He holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and ſcorneth to work, 


which, he ſaith, is the life of a e be or churl. Spenſer. 

OQiaur luperfluous lacqueys and our peaſants, 

Who in unneceſſary action ſwarm . 
About our ſquares of battle. Shakeſpeare. 


I had rather coin my heart, than wrin | | 
From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh, Shakeſp. 


_ *Tis difficult for us, who are bred up with the ſame in- 


firmities about us with which we were born, to raiſe our 
thoughts and imaginations to thoſe intellectual perfections 
that attended our nature in the time of innocence, as it is 
for a peaſant bred up in the obſcurities of a cottage, to fancy 
in his mind the unſeen ſplendours of a court. South's Serm. 
The citizens would bring two thouſand men, with which 
they could make head againſt twelve thouſand peaſants. 
. 8 5 Addiſon, 
PEA'SANTRY. 7. ſ. Peaſants; ruſticks; country people. 
How many then ſhould cover, that ſtand bare: 
How much low peaſantry would then be gleaned 
From the true feed of honour ? how much honour 
Pickt from the chaff? Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 
Ihe peaſantry in France under a much heavier 3 of 
want and poverty than the day-labourers of England of the 
reformed religion, underſtood it much better than thoſe of a 
higher condition among us. 5 | Locke. 
Pea'scoD. So . [ pea, cod, and ſhell.) The huſk that con- 
PEA'SHELL. I tains peas. 8 5 | 
Thou art a ſheal'd peaſcod. Shakeſpeare's 8 
I ſaw a green caterpillar as big as a {mall praſcod. Walton, 
As peaſcods once I pluck'd, I chanc'd to ſee 
One that was cloſely fill'd with three times three. 
I o'er the door the ſpell in ſecret laid, © ay. 
PRASE. n. ſ. [ Pea, when it is mentioned as a ſingle body, 
makes peas; but when ſpoken of collectively, as food or a 
ſpecies, it 1s called Peaſt anciently Peaſon; pira, Saxon; 
pois, French; piſo, Italian; piſum, para 
| Sowe Peaſe and beans in the wane of the moon 
Who ſoweth them ſooner, he ſoweth too ſoone. Tuſſer. 
Peaſe, deprived of any aromatic parts, are mild and de- 
mulcent ; but, being full of aerial particles, are flatulent. 


| : ; |  Arbuthnot, 
PEAT. 1. ſ. A ſpecies of turf uſed for fire. 
Turt and peat, and cowſheards, are cheap fuels and laſt 
long. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
. Carew, in his Survey of Cornwall, mentions nuts found 
in peat-carth two miles Eaſt of St. Michael's mount. 
I Woodward. 
Pear. u. ſ. [from petit, Fr.] A little fondling ; a darling; a 
dear play thing. It is now commonly called pet. 
A pretty peat! it is beſt put finger in the eye, 
An ſhe knew why. Shakejþ. Taming of the Shrew. 
1 A citizen and his wife | 
Both riding on one horſe, upon the way 
T overtouk ; the wench a pretty peat. 
PE'BBLE. * 6 ee e Sax. ] A ſtone di- 
PEBBLE STONE. & ſtinct from flints, being not in layers, 
but in one homogeneous maſs, though ſometimes of many 
colours. Popularly a ſmall ſtone. 3 
Through the midſt of it ran a ſweet brook, which did 
both hold the eye open with her azure ſtreams, and yet _ 
to cloſe the eye with the purling noiſe it made upon th 
pebleſtones it ran over. Sidney, b. i. 
The Biſhop and the Duke of Glo'ſter's men, 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon, 
Have fill'd their pockets full of pebblęſtones. 2 
| | *, PR Bs y 


Food of peaſe. 


Donne. | 


pe of a pear, and _ : 
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Suddenly a file of boys deliver'd ſuch a ſhower of pebbles 


lou lhoty that 1 was tain to draw mine honour in. Shakeſp. 
You may lee pebbles gathered together, and a crult ot ce- 


- ment between them, as hard as the pebbles. Bacon. 
| Collecting toys, : 
As children gath'ring pebbles on the ſhore. Milton. 


Providence permitted not the ſtrength of the earth to ipend 

itlelt in bate gravel and pebbles inſtead of quarrics of Runes. 

More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 

Winds murmur'd through the leaves your long delay z 

And fountains o'er the pebbles chid your ſtay. Orden. 

Another body, that hath only the retemblance of an ordi- 
nary pebble, thall yield a metallic and valuable matter. 


PEBBLE-CRYSTAL. 7./, 1 5 ; 
The cryſtal, in form of nodules, is found lodged in the 
earthy ſtrata left in a train by the water departing at the 
concluſion of the deluge: this fort, called by the lapidaries 
pebble-cryftal, is in ſhape irregular. Woodaward. 
PE'BBLED, ach. [trom pebble.) Sprinkled or abounding with 
. pebbles. | NE | , 
This bank fair ſpreading in a pebbled ſhore, Thomſon, 
PEBBLY. adj. | from pebble.) Full of pebbles. 5 
Strow'd bibulous above I lee the ſands, ES 
The pebbly gravel next. Thomſon. 
PECCABILITY. . /. [ trom peccable.] State of being tubject 
to fide. | 


Where the common peccability of mankind is urged to in- 


ducecommiteration towards the offenders; it this be of force 


in ſin, where the concurrence of the will renders the perton | g 
PECU'LIARLY. adv. 


more inexculeable, it will turely hold much more in bare er- 
ror which is purely involuntary. —__. Decay of Pity. 
PE'CCABLE. adj. from pecco, Lat.] Incident to lin. 
PECCADILLO, 1. /. [Spauiſh; peccadule, French. ] A petty 
fault; a {light crime; a venial offence. 5 
He means thoſe little vices, which we call follies and the 


defects of the human underitanding, or at moſt the peccadilios 


of life, rather than the tragical vices to which men are hur- 
ried by their unruly paſſions. | Dryden. 
"Tis low ebb with his accuſers, when ſuch peccadillos as 

_ » thete are put in to {well the charge. : 
PE CCANCY. 2. /. | from peccant.] Bad quality. 
Apply retrigerants without any preceding evacuation, be- 
_ © caule the diſcale took its original merely from the diſaffection 

of the part, and not from the peccancy of the humours. 


Wiſeman. 


1. Guilty; criminal. 
| From them I will not hide 
My judgments, how with mankind I proceed ; 
As how with peccart angels late they taw... 
Tuhat ſuch a peccant creature ſhould diſapprove and repent 
of every violation of the rules of juſt and honeſt, this right 
reaſon could not but inter. mon 
2. Ill diſpoſed; corrupt; bad; offenſive to the body; injuri- 
ous to health. It is chietly uſed in medical writers. 
With laxatives preſerve your body ſound, 
And purge the peccart humours that abound. 
Such as have the bile peccaut or deficient are relieved by 
bitters, which are a fort of ebener gall. 
3. Wrong; bad; deficient ; unformal. : 55 
Nor is the party cited bound to appear, if the citation be 
pHeccaut in form or matter. 7 a 5 
PECK. a. f. from pocca, or perhaps from par, a veſlel. Sin- 


ner. 

1. The fourth part of a buſhel. 

Hhourn our veſlels, hike a new | 
Seal'd peck or buſhel, for being true. 


p CC ANT. adj. ¶ peccant, French ; peccans, Latin. | 


then they ſpread them, . 
He drove about his turnips in a cart; 


And from the ſame machine told pecks of peaſe. King. 


2. Proverbially, {In low language.] 
ler finger was fo ſmall, the ring ph 
Would not ſtay on which they did bring; 
It was too wide a peck; Se 
It look'd like the great collar juſt 
12 About our young colt's nec. 
To PECK. v. a. [ becquer, French; picken, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſtrike with the ay as a bird, : | 
2. To 2 up food with the beak. 
| | 


1e was his only joy, and he 


A great deal. 


her pride, 


She, when he walk'd, went pecking by his fide. Dryden. 
Can any thing be more ſurpriſing, than to conſider Cicero 

_ obſerving, with a religious attention, after what manner the 
chickens pecked the grains of corn thrown them? Addiſon. 


3. To ltrike with any pointed inſtrument, 


With a pick-ax of iron about ſixteen inches long, ſharpen- 
ed at the one end to peck, and fliat-headed at the other to drive 
little iron wedges to cleave rocks. Carew's Survey of Corn. 


4. To ſtrike; to make blows. 


Two contrary facti 
with the {ame malice. 


mankind lie pecking at one another, till they 
pieces. 
peck, to throw. | 
Setup © th' rail, VII peck 
 PECKER, u. . [from peck.] 
1. One that pecks. 
2. A kind of bird: as, the wood-pecker. 
Te titmouſe and the peckers hungry brood, 
And Progne with her boſom ſtain'd in blood. 
PERCKLED. a 
With ſpots. | 
Some are peckled, ſome greeniſh. 
PECTINAL. . J. (from pecten, Lat. a comb.}] 


There are other fiſhes whoſe eyes regard the heavens, as 
plain and cartilaginous fiſhes, as pectinals, or ſuch as have 
Brown. 
PECTiNATED. adj. {from pecten.] Put one within another 


their bones made laterally like a comb. 


alternately, This ſcems to be the meaning. 


To tit croſs legg'd, or with our fingers p22:nated, is ac- 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


counted bad. , 
PECTINA'T1ON, 2. /. The ſtate of being pectinated. 


The complication or pedtination of the fingers was an 
p _ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
 PE'CTORAL. adj. [from pectoralis, Latin, ] Belonging to the 


hicroglyphic of impediment. 


breatt. 


Being troubled with a cough, pectorals were preſcribed, 
Wiſeman, 


PE'CTORAL., . ſ. | pedtorale, Lat. pectoral, Fr.] A breaſt 


and he was thereby relieved. 


late, 
Peu LATE. ? 
PECU LATION. 
PECU'LATOR. | Latin.] Kobber of the publick. 


PECU LIAR. adj. { peculiaris, from peculium, Lat. pecule, 


French. } 


1. Appropriate; belonging to any one with excluſionof others. 

T h liam Temple, that the word humour 
is peculiar to our Engliſh tongue ; but not that the thing it- 
Englith, becauſe the contrary may be 


Sir 


agree Wit 


ſelf is peculiar to the 


2. Not common to other things. 0 


3. Particular; vngle. To join 


Woodward. | 
PECU'LIAR. u. . 
1. The property; the excluſive property. 


2. Something abicinded from the ordinary juritdiction. 


PECULIA'RITY. nf. [from peculiar.) Particularity; ſome- 


2. In a manner not common to others. | 
PECU'NIARY. adj. ¶ pecuniarius, from pecunia, Latin; pe- 


Atterbury. | 2. Conlitting of money. 


E. . | FF 
| i. A ſmall packſaddle. A ped is much ſhorter than a pannel, 


| TO « A baiket; a hamper, 
Milton. 

PEDAGO'GICAL. adj 
South's Sermons. ES | 
PE BAGOGUE. . /. [ pedagogus. Lat. radayay%;, wei; and 
Dryden. 


Arbuthuot.. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. | 


1 PEDAGOGY. *. 7. [| waidaywyia, | 


| Hudibras. 
Io every hill of aſhes, ſome put a peck of unſlacked lime, 
which they cover with the aſhes till rain ſlacks the lime, and 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


be above the pedagogy of Moſes's rod and the diſcipline of 


IPrpaxEOus. adj. [ Pedancus, Lat.] Going on foot. Duct, 


CS uckling. | 


'PrDA'NTIC. 


a ons, both inveterate enemies of our 
church, which they are perpetually pecking and ſtriking at 

South's Sermons. | 
They will make head againſt a common enemy, whereas 
are torn to 
| | | I Efirange. 
5. The following paſſage is perhaps more properly written to 


you o'er the pales elſe. Shak, 


Dryden. 
dj. [corrupted from ſpeckled.] Spotted; varied 


Walton's Angler. 


nf. | peculatus, Lat, peculat, Fr.] Robbery 
of the publick; theft of publick money. 


PED 


The only ſacred hymns they are that chriſtianity hath pe- 
culiar unto itlelf, the other being ſongs too of praiſe ana of 
thankſgiving, but ſongs wherewith as we ſerve God, ſo the 
Jews likewile. Hooker, b. v. 8 39- 

Space and duration being ideas that have ſomething very 
abſtruſe and peculiar in their nature, the comparing them 
one with another may be of uſe for their illuſtration. Locke. 

| 1 moſt with pecultar, though 
tound in Dryden, is improper. | | | 
One peculiar nation to ſelect 


From all the reſt, of whom to be invok'd. Milton. 
I neither tear, nor will provoke the war; 
My fate is Juno's / peculiar care, Do den. 


y tincture or reflection, they augment | f 
Their tmall peculiar, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Revenge is 10 ablolutely the peculiar of Heaven, that no 

conſideration whatever can empower even the belt men to 
_ aſſume the execution of it, South's Sermons. 


Certain peculiars there are, ſome apy ertaining to the dig- 
nities of the cathedral church at Exon. - Carew. 


thing found only in one. 

It an author poſſeſſed any diſtinguiſhing marks of ſtyle or 
peculiarity of thinking, there would remain in his lealt ſuc- 
ceſsful writings ſome few tokens. whereby to ditcover him, 
: Swift. 
[from peculiar.] | 41 
1. Particularly; lingly. 77. | 

That is e the effect of the ſun's variation. 


cumaire, French. 
1. Relating to money, 
Their impoltures 
dations, but the irreparable deceit of death. 
Pain of intamy is a ſeverer 
natures than a pecuniary mulét. Bacon. 
The injured perton might take a pecuniary multt by way 
ot atonement. 5 Broome. 


and is ratted before and behind, and ſerves for ſmall burdens. 
A pannel and wanty, packſaddle and ped. Tulſer. 


— | 
Spenſer. 
belong = 


A. haſk is a wicker ped, wherein they ule to carry 


j. [from pedagogue. ] Suiting or 
ing to a {choolmatter, | | 


e who teaches boys; a ſchoolmaſter; a pedant. 
Few pedagogues but curſe the barren chair, 7 
Like him who hang'd himſelf tor mere deſpair | 
And poverty. es Dryden. 
teach with ſuperciliouſneis. 
This may confine their younger ſtiles, 

_ Whom Dryden pedagogues at Will's; 
But never could be meant to tie | 

Authentic wits, like you and I. | 

The maſterſhip; diſcipline. 


In time the feaſon of men ripening to ſuch a pitch, as to 


types, God thought fit to diſplay the ſubſtance without the 
ſhadow. | ON South's Sermons. 
PE'DAL. adj. [ pedalis, Lat.] Belonging to a foot. - Di. 
PE'DALS. u. ſ. | pedalis, Lat. pedales, Fr.] The large pipes 
the foot. Dict. 
PE DANT. 2. /. ¶ pedant, French. }] 
1. A ſchoolmaſter. 8 | 8 

A 8 that keeps a ſchool i' th church.  Shakeſp. 
The boy who ſcarce has paid his entrance down 
D den. 


To his proud pedart, or declin'd a noun, 


2. Aman vain of low knowledge; a man aukwardly offgata- | 

| tions of his literature. TOPS 

The pedant can hear nothing but in favour of the conceits | 
© Glanville, | 


he is amorous of. | 
The preface has ſo much of the pcadaut, and ſo ligtle of the 
converſation of men in it, that 1 ſhall pats it over. Addiſon. 
In karning let a nymph delight, | 
The pedaut gets a miltrels by't, __ | 
144i. n Bs, from pedant.] Auk- 
PEDA'NTICAL, { wardly oſtentatious of learning. 
Mr. Checke had eloquence in the Latin and Greek tongues; 
but tor other ſufficiencies pedartick enough, Hayward. 
When we lee any thing in an old ſatyriſt, that looks forced 
and pedantick, we ought to conſider how it appeared in the 
time the poet writ. | . Addiſon, 


man ſhould watch againf every inſtance of it. Watts, 
We now believe the Copernican ſyſtem; yet we ſhall itill 
uſe the popular terms of ſun-riſe and ſun-let, and not intro- 
duce a new pedantick deicription of them from the motion 
of the earth. | 
PEDA'NTICALLY. adv. 
oltentation of literature. Ke 
The Earl of Roſcommon has excellently rendered it; too 


[from Pedantical.] With aukward 


proceeds from ſuperſtition. Dryden. 
needleſs learning. | f 
"Tis a practice that ſavours much of pedantry, a reſerve 
of puerility we have not ſhaken off from ichoovl. Brown. 
orace has enticed me into this pedantry of quotation. 
3 | Convley. 

Make us believe it, if you can; it is in Latin, if 1 may be 


ang perſuaſeris, _ A 
rom the univerſities the young nobility are ſent for fear 
of contracting any airs of pedantry by a college education, 


Swift. 


commonly written piddle : as, what pid4dling work is here. 

PEDERE'RO. 7. . | pedrero, Spaniſh; from piedra, a ſtone 

with which they charged it.] A ſmall cannon managed by 

a ſwivel. It is frequently written paterero. | 
PEDESTAL. . J. | pied/tal, Fr.] 

pillar; the baſis of a ſtatue. | 

The poet bawls | 

And ſhakes the ſtatues and the pedeflals. Dryden. 

pedeflal was curiouſly emboſſed with a triumph. Addiſon. 
So (tiff, ſo mute! ſome ſtatue you would [wear 

Stept from its pedeflal to take the air. | 
PEDE'STRIOUS. adj. | pedeftris, Latin. ] 

ing on foot. : 


E, 


| Pop 
Not winged z go- 


found in many Spaniſh, 


talian, and French productions. 
Swift 


PEDICULAR. adj. {| pediculuris, Lat. 


: YT. 
PEDIGREE. 2. /. [pere and dogre, Skinner.) 


Woodward. | 


delude not only unto pecuniary defrau- . 
Beroun. 


puniſhment upon ingenuous 


; alen * A 
PE'DLERY. adj. ¶ from pedler.] Wares fold by pedlers, * 


To PEDAGOGUE. v. 4. [wadzywyiw, from the noun. ] To . | 
42. [From puller; to rob] 


Prior. 


of an organ: ſo called becaule played upon and ſtopt with | 


Savoy. 


Ihe obſcurity is brought over them by ignorance and age, 
made yet more obſcure by their pedanticaleiucidators, Fellun. 
A ſpirit of contradiction is ſo pedantic and batetul, that a 


Bentley's Sermons. 


faithfully is, indeed, pedantically; tis a faith like that which 


PEDANTRY.2./. | pedanterie, Fr.] Aukward oftentation of | 


allowed the pedantry of a quotation, uon perſuadebis, eti-| _ 
x Addiſon's Freeholder... 


To PE'DDLE, v. #. To be buſy about trifles. Ainſev, It is | 


The lower member of a | 


In the centre of it was a grim idol; the forepart of the. 


en conceive they never lie down, and enjoy not the po- 


Pe'dicLE. 1. .. [from pedis, bat, pedicule 1. 
daf dat by which u or th2e (es 


J. Ie fog. 
10 the rer. 85 
vie and compag 

: Bar 
; = Pediculair * 
Having the phthirialis or 3 diitem; in 
a yo Orch, 
Un dt account of deſcent. Gcttealog ; 
*I am no herald to enquire of mens pedigrees : 
a | to C : recs 
me if 1 Know their virtues. . e 
| You tell her pedigree 
Of threeſcore and two years, à lilly time. 

- Alterations of ſirnames, Which in forn 
very common, have obſcured the truth 
it will be no little hard labour to dedu 


The cauſe of the holding green, is the dl 
ſubſtance of their leaves and pedicles, 


( 


lufee 
ilch 


Shakeſpears 
ner ages nale bee, 
of our Pedigree, tun 
ce mainly of they, * 


To the old heroes hence was giv'n, C. 


A pedigree which reach'd to heav'n. Wat 
The Jews prelerved the pedigrees of the ſevera) — 
with a more ſerupulous exactneis than any other nat. ® 


jon. Per 
ry 7 ? 
PEDIMENT. z. J. ¶ pedis, Lat.] In architechig 4 
mant that crowns. the ordonances, finiſhes hb on * 
buildings, and ſerves as a decoration over gates wid hs t 
and mones: it is ordinarily ot a triangular form, b ot, r 
times makes the arch of a circle... 88 A * 
PE DLER. . (. La peti dealer; a contraction produced by 
frequent ule, One who travels the country wit whe P:g 
.commodities, | = 2 0 anal = 
Allas a poorpedler he did wend, N 
Bearing a truſſè of triſles at his backe; 3 | 
As bells, and babies, and glaſſes, in his packe.  Shev'; 
It you did but hear the edler at the doc: Ws | 
never dance again attcr a tavor and pipe. Weichen a | 
1 P wit's Nau. and retails his wares * 
t wakes and wallals, meetings, markets, fairs l, 
Had ily Ulytles at the lack ae rn ronerg, 11 
Ot Troy brought thee his pectler's pack. - Chavedand 2 
7 A narrow education may beget among ſome of the hel 
in pofleſſion ſuch contempt for all innovators, as nere ban 6 
have for pedlers. | | 4 525 | an 


Atlas was fo exceeding ſtrong, | YE 
He bore the ſkies upon his back, | 
| Jutt as a pedler does his pack. if 


The ſufferin 
rifon of what all 
 tery ware to fell. 


. 

s of thote of my rank are tritles in compi. 1. 0 
thoſe are who travel with tiſh, poultry, cl. | 

- Fut. | 


PEDDLING. adj. Petty dealing; ſuch as pedlers have. * C 
So (light a pleaſure I may part with, and find no mil; 185 
this peddling profit I may reſign, and "twill be no bleich in 3 
my eltate. | 3 Decay of Pie). ] 
8 PTISM. . ſ. [Ta and Baniiowa,] Intant bap- . 
tilm. „ | big, oY 
PEDOBA'PTIST. . f. [m5 and game.] One that tl 
or practiſes infant haptiim. | 8 N 
To PEEL. v. a. ¶ peler, French, from pellis.] 
1. To decorticate; to flax. 14 
The ſkilful hepherd peel” me certain wands, ben 
And ſtuck them up before the tulſome ewes. Shak, Aue 


N J To plunder. According iv ity 
_ logy this ſhould be written pill, | | 

Who once jult and iemp'rate conquer'd well, oY 
But govern ill the nations under yoke, ' 5 3 


Peeling their provinces, exhauited al! 24 
But luit and ravine. Milton's Paradiſe Regaiul. 
Lord-like at eaſe, with arbitrary pow'r, 
I peel the chiefs, the people to devourz \ 
hefe, traitor; are thy talent. Drydtr. , 
PEEL. «jo [ pellis, Latin; pelure, French.] The fu 77e 
thin rind of any thing. „ 1 
PEEL. . ſ. ¶ paelle, Fr.] A bread thin board with a lag 
handle, uſed by bakers to put their bread in and out of tis 8 
oven. | | | 
PEELER. u. ſ. [from peel.} - 
1. One who ttrips or flays. | 
2. A robber; aplunderer, | 1 
Yet otes with her fucking a peeler is found, 
Both ill to the maiſter, and worſe to ſome ground. Taſer, f 
As tis a feeler of land, ſow it upon lands that are tk. 
„„ wMfortimer's Huſband) a 
To PEEP. v. . [This word has no etymology, except tit 1. Ti 
of Skinner, who derives it from he, Dutch, ts 4 of; 
and of Catauhon, who derives it trom swπ¼7fs se, a {fy ; pete þ 
haps it may come from pip, pipic, Latin, to cry as young 114 
when the chickens Krit broke the {heil and cricd, tief war p 
{aid to begin to Pg oi peep ; and the word that expreli Ade 
act of crying, was by miitake apphed to the act of appeaiing i 
that was at the func time: this is offered till lometlang hxt- [ 
ter may be found.] | | p , 
1. To make the firit appearance. | 7 5 
She her gay painted plumes diſordered, N 
Seeing at laſt herſelf from danger rid, 5 
Pecps forth, and ſoon renews her native pride. Fargo | 
; 20 Your youth 8525 1 a 
And the true blood, which pes forth fairly through !h 1 
Do plainly give you out an unſtain' d ſhepherd. S4, _— 
England and France might through their amity, 
Breed him ſome prejudice ; for from this league vun the 
Peep d harms that menac'd him, =Shakefþ. Henry I. 5 
„ I can tee his pride ; vill Paz 
| 177 through each part of him. Shakeſpeare's Henry "We Rr: 
The tim rxous maiden-bloſſoms on each bough A 
 Peept forth from their firſt bluthes ; fo that now K 
A chouſand ruddy hopes fmil'd in each bud, _ 4 g 
And flatter'devery greedy eye that itood. Cake Pry 
With words not hers, and more than human wo” 0 a 
She makes th' obedient ghoſts prep trembling eee 
| round.” ne on \ 
.. Earth, but not at once, her viſage res, - Dale. 
And peeps upon the feas from upper grounds. J 
Fair as the face of nature did appears, „ * ( 
When flowers firſt peep" d, and trees did blof'oms 
: And winter had nor yet deform'd th' inverted yy ras l 
Ei ur 
Printing and letters had juſt ec abroad in e 7 
and the reſtorers ot learning wWiote very cages rhe. 1 
another, _ wit 1 
Though but the very white end of the ſprout Peer nk 
the outward part of the conch, break it open, 590 50, 5 


1 
the ſprout of a greater largenets. MH Hujcame"t 
So pleas'd at firit the tow'ring Alps We it Ay 
And the firſt clouds and mountains Jem the f! 
But thoſe attain'd, we tremble to uv 
The growing labours of tne lengthen away 1 
Th' increaſing proſpect tires our wand ting ele Pai. 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps able. 
_ Melt ſouls but peep out once an age, | Pipe. 
Dull ſullen pris'ners in the body's cg. & through 4 
2. To look flily, cloſely, or curioully ; 10 190% © : 
crevice. , obs, SpA 
Who is the ſame, which at my windy? peeps: You 
Come, thick night! a 
That my keen knife (ee not the wound it 3 
or Hleny'n peep through the blan 7 hears Mack 
o Cry hold. eee ; 


ſition of reſt, ordained uuto all edeſtrious animals, Brown, 


* 


, 5 8 ay ame 
Nature hath fram'd ſtrange felows 4. her tun; ng 


Some that will evermore peep through their 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-plper. 


ill peep in at the door. Ecclefiaſticus, xxi. 23. 
. — jan ey. leaves through which he play'd, 
Dappling the walk with light and ſhade, 
4 | Lit lattice-windows give the ſpy 
a. Ron but to peep with half an eye. Cleaveland. | 
] All doors are mut, no ſervant peeps abroad, 
', While others outward went on quick diſpatch. Dryden. 
N The daring flames peept in, and ſaw from tar | 
The awful beauties of the ſacred quire; . 
Gp) But fince it was prophan'd by civil war, 
i, Heav 'n thought it fit to have it purg d by fire. Dryden. 
F roy _— 5 G 
Th, Tie feather d le look down to peep on me. Dryden. 
cen ons remcts vel bodies wars fore not merely to 
_ be perpt at through an optick glais. Bentley's Sermons. 
7 ph mule, juſt diſtance keep; b 
«x, Thou art a maid, and muſt not peep. Prior. 
0 In vain his little children peepeng out | 
rok Into the mingling ſtorm, demand their fire. Thomſon, 
I 
5 appearance: as, at the prep and firſt break of day. 
"7 * | | 
155. 1 not one think, the almanack-maker was crept 
5 hs at of his grave to take t other peep at the ſtars? St. 
mw PR PER: n. ſ. Young chickens juſt breaking the ſhell. 
ers . Diſhes I chuſe, though little, yet genteel ; | 
Snails the firit courſe, and pecpers crown the meal. Bramſt. 
el PzgPHOLE. n %. | peep ind bole.) Hole through 
55 Pik pix HOLE. wich one may look without being di- 
3 = | 
7" he the peepboles in his creſt, 
ou Is it not virtually conteſt, : | 
berg. Tat there his eyes took diſtant aim? Prior. 
1 Tue tox {pied him through a poepiaghole he had tound 
ona out to ſee what 3 4 1.3 | L' bftrange. 
1 „ u. ſ. { pair, French. 
ball. * ; G00 er the {ame rank. _ | 
1 A His peers upon this evidence : 
FE uwe found him guilty ot high treaſon. «Shakeſpeare. 
b Amongſt a man's peers, a man ſhall be ſure᷑ of tamiharity; 
e ind therefore it is good a little tio keep ſtate. Bacon. 
Wiſhes Ohl what is man, great Maker of mankind! | 
That thou to him fo great re{pect do' it bear! 
it That thou adorn'ſt him with 10 bright a mind, : 
os Mak et him a king, and ev'n an angel's peer? Davies. 
cent 1. One equal in excellence or endow ments. 
1 * In long he never had his peer, 5 5 
Ar From {weet Cecilia down to chanticleer. Dryden. 
WJ A 1 Companion; tellow. 3 | > 
th. | He all his peers in beauty did ſurpaſs. Fairy Queen. 
Abe's: If you did move to-night, : 
of Pity, In the dances, with what ipight | 
ant baps Ot your peers you were behetd, ; es 
Dia, Thar at every motion ſwell'd, Ben. Jobnſon. 
hat holds Who bear the bows were knights in Arthur's reign, _ 
25 Twelve they, and twelve the peers N 3 
By | | ryaen. 
+ Anoblemay : of nobility we have five degrees, who are all 
| neverthele!s called peers, becauſe their ctlental privileges 
Sialech. ue the fame. 8 ; 8 hs 
9 (0 104. [ tee thee compaſt with thy Kingdom's peers, | 
0 That ſpeak my talutation in their minds ; 
Hail, King of Scotland! _ Shakeypeare's Macbeth. 
King Henry's peers and chiet nobility | Ne | 
Deltroy'd themſelves, and loſt the realm of France. 
Reogintl, SY PEO ©» Shakeſpeare. 
7 Be juſt in all you fay, and all you do: 
Whatever be your birth, you're ture to be | x 
- Dr;den, A peer of the firſt magnitude to me. Dryden. | 
de tkin of TrPEER, v. n. [By contraction from appear. . 
| x. To come jult in tight. Ns | EN” | 
ith a lng As the ſun breaks through the darkeſt clouds, 3 
out of te do honour peereth in the meaneſt habit. Shakeſpeare. | 
Yet a many of your horſemen peer, 55 
And gallop o'er the field. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Even through the hollow eyes of death _ 
Thpy lite peering. 5 Shakeſpeare. 
See how his gorget peers above his gown, _ 
nd, Tuſer, To tell the people in what danger he was. Ben. Johnſon. 
t are Lak, Hell itſelf will pats away, : SN 
Huſbandry, And leave her dolorous manſion to the peering day. Milt. 
except that 1. To look narrowly; to peep. „ ; | | ; 
,to bit uf; Now for a clod-like hare in form they peer, . 
4% pe Now bolt and cudgel ſquirrels leap do move, 
cuil Now the ambitious lark with mirrour clear 
„ ther Wale They catch, while he, tool! to himſelf makes love. 
xpreibddde = Sidney. 
t appeaiing Peering in maps for ports, and peers, and roads, 
wethang bal And every object that might make me fear 


Mistortune to my ventures. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
PEERAGE. 1. ſ. ¶ pairie, French; from Peęr.] 1 
. The dignity of a peer. | 

is triendchips he to few confin'd; 
tools of rank or mongrel breed, 
Whofain would paſs fol Lords indeed; 
Where titles give no right or power, 


>, Fairj% 


through i 


d. Shale Aud perrage is a wither'd flower. 

amity, „ Atte body of peers. N 5 | 

ove... Not only the penal laws are in force againſt papiſts, and 

Henry VIIl. der number is contemptible, but alſo the peerage and com- 
| os are excluded trom parliament. Dryden. 

Henry VII RDOM, . /. [trom peer. ] Peerage. Ainfaworth, 

ugh FFRESS, 2. /. {female of prer.] Fhe lady of a peer; a 

84 woman ennobled. E Fj | 

| | Stateſman and patriot ply alike the ſtocks ; 

Craſbau. p Perez and butler ſhare dike the box. Pope. 
ran found, ZERLESS. adj. [from 2 Unequalled ; having no peer. 
g throusd de : bind, 

Raſc. oy pain of puniſhment, the world to weet, | 
ok e ſtand up ns. Sbaleſpeare. 
. 2 ou, 20 Ne 
| Operke and ſo peerleſs, are created 
Toms bea, every creature's beſt. Shakejpeare's Tempeſt. 
d year. . „ r Peerleſs feature, joined with her Birth, 
Dat. Pproves her fit for none, but for a king. Shakeſpeare. 
in tne wore The Heſperus, that led | 
again Of Rr ſtarry hoſt, rode brighteſt ; till the moon, 

AtterMl a ug in clouded majeſty, at length, 
zt peep * Pparent queen, unvield her peerle/s light. Milton. 
you Wine 8 muſic worthielt were to blaze | | 
% Hujeano!t Wh fe 5 light of her immortal praiſe, | 
7 8 le luſtre leads us. Milton. 
: laſt; | dreſs, her ſhape, her matchleſs grace, 

| my obſerv'd, as well as heav'nly face; 

@ As; luch a Peerleſs majeſty ſhe ſtands, 
eſes, Pet Son that day ſhe took the crown. Dryden. 
I vis Ess. +; [from peerleſs.] Univerſal ſuperiority. 
_” de cm adj, [ This word Junius, with more reaſon than 
\ 5 tion fro nly diſcovers, ſuppoles.to be formed by corrup- 
throus u wes er Verſe; Skinner rather derives it from beeiſb, 
gene writable? Waſpiſh.)} Petulant; waſpiſh; eaſily offended ; 
cps Jo — fa aicible; ſoon angry; perverſe ; moroſe; queru- 
; — of expreſſions of 1 hard to n 
3 | 3 kat can breed more peecwiſb incongruities, 
: | 


N e. | 


a 


|- We till have workted all your holy tricks, 


10 PEG. U. a. To f 


Swift. | 


e 
She is peewiſb, ſullen, froward, 


If thou hatt the metal of a king, | | 
Being wrong'd as we are by this peevi/h town, 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 


.4 | 


As we will ours, againſt theſe ſaucy walls. Shakeſpeare. 
I will not preſume 
To ſend ſuch peewiſh tokens to a king. ShakeſpearF. 


Thoſe deſerve to be doubly laughed at, that are peewiſ 
and angry for nothing to no purpole. L' Ejirange. 
either will it be ſatire or pzewiſh invective to athrm, that 
intidelity and vice are not much diminiſhed. Swift. 
PEE'VISHLY. adv, [from pecwiſb.] Angrily; queruloully ; 
nioroſely. mY 5 
He was ſo peewi/bly opiniative and proud, that he would 
neither alk nor hear the advice of any, _ Hayward. 
PEE ViSHNESS.#,/. [trompeeviſh.] Iralcibility ; querulouſ- 
neis; trettulneis; perverieneſs. | 
Some miſcarriages in government might eſcape through 
the peewviſbneſs of others, envying the public ſhould be ma- 
naged without them. King Charles. 
It will be an unpardonable, as well as childiſh peevi/hne/s, 


PEG, u. /. [ pegghe, Teutonick. ] | 
1. A piece of wood driven into a hole, which does the office 
oi an won nail. | | | 
Solid bodies foreſhew rain; as boxes and pegs of wood, 
when they draw and wind hard, Bacon. 
The teeth are about thirty in each jaw; all of them clavi- 
culares or peg teeth, not much unlike the tuſks of a maititf. 
phat Grew's Muſæum. 
If ite pretends to be cholerick, we ſhall treat him like his 
little triend Dicky, and hang him upon a peg till he comes 
to titel, - Addijon's Guardian, Ne 108. 
The pegs and nails in a great building, though they are 
but lule valued in themſelves, are abſolutely neceflary to 
. keep the whole trame together. Addijon's Spectator. 


tuous or wile, than if it hung upon a peg. Swift. 


«* 


\ You are well tun'd now; hut Pl] let down 
The pegs that make this muſick. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Jo take a PEG lower; to depreſs; to link: perhaps from 


relaxing the cords of muſical inſtruments. 
Remember how in arms and politicks, 


'Trepann'd your party with intrigue, 
And took your grandees down a pg. 
4. The nickname of Margaret, 
alten with a peg. 
JV 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till | 
Thou". howl'd away twelve winters. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Taking the thoots of the paſt ſpring, and pegging them 
down in very rich earth, by that time twelvemonth they will 
be ready to remove. Evelyn's Kalendar. 


5 Hudibras. 


]PELF. z./. [In low Latin, pelfra, not known whence derived; | 


pPeuſbe, in Norman, is frippery.] Money; riches. 
E The thought of See dec 5 all worldly pelf. Sidney. 
ET ITS , 5 
Thou dareſt view my diretul countenance, 
Tread thee raſh and heedleſs of thyſelf, _ 7 
To trouble my itill feat and heaps of precious pelf. 


PELICAN. 2. ſ. ¶ pelicanus, low Latin; pellican, French. } 
There are two ſorts of pelicans; one lives upon the water 
and feeds upon fiſh; the other keeps in deſerts, and feeds 
upon ſerpents and other reptiles: the pelican has a peculiar 
tendernets for its young; it generally places its neſt upon a 
craggy rock: the pelican is luppoled to admit its young to 

luck blood from its breaſt. c „ Calnet, 
Should diſcarded fathers | 

Have this little mercy on their fleſh; | ; 
Jas this fleth begot thoſe pelican daughters. Shakeſp. 
The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, like the ſlice of 
apothecaries. Hateabell on Providence. 

PELLET. 2. ſ. [from pila, Lat. pelote, Fr.] | 

1. A little ball. | | 5 

That which is ſold to the merchants, is made into little 
pellet, and ſealed. 


The force of gunpowder hath been aſcribed to rarefaction 
of the earthy ſubſtance into flame, and fo followeth a dilata- 
tion; and therefore, leſt two bodies ſhould be in one place, 
there muſt needs alſo follow an expulſion of the pellet or 


for flame, if there were nothing elſe, will be ſuffocated with 
any hard body, ſuch as a 2 
as the hard body would Ki 


ill the flame. Bacon. 


of wine, burnt only eighty- ſeven pulſes. 
How ſhall they reach us in the air wi 
can hardly roll upon the ground? L' Eftrange. 
In a ſhooting trunk, the longer it is to a certain limit, the 
more forcibly the air paſſes and drives the pellet. Ray. 
PELLETED. adj. {from pellet.) Conſiſting of bullets. 
* My brave Egyptians all, 
By the diſcandying of this Selleted ſtorm, 
Lie graveleſs, - x 
PE'LLICLE. 2. ſ. [ pellicula, Lat.] 
1. A thin ſkin. | ' 
After the diſchargeof the fluid, the pellicle muſt he broke. 
Sharp's Surgery. 
2. It is often uſed for the film which gathers upon liquors im- 


eat. 
PE'LLITORY. 2. /. { parietaria, Lat.] An herb. : 
| 1 hath an apetalous flower, whoſe flower. cup is 
divided into tour parts, which is ſometimes bell- ſnaped like a 
funnel, with four ſtamina or threads ſurrounding the pointal, 
which becomes for the molt part an oblong ſeed, ſurrounded 
produced from the wings of the leaves. Millar. 
PELLMELL. 7. h. [ pefle 
oully ; one among another. | 
When we have daſh'd them to the ground, 
Then deſie each other; and pellmell ; 
Make work upon ourlelves. Shakeſpeare's King Fobn. 
Never yet did inſurrection want 
Such moody beggars, ſtarving for a time 
Of pellmell fave and confuſion. 
e knew when to fall on pellmell, 


=> M . | Y 


man to yield to female lamentations? Sidney. 


Proud, diſobedient, ſtubborn, lacking duty. 5 Shakeſþ. | 


if we undervalue the advantages of our knowledge, and | 


. he” ot an inſtrument in which the ſtrings are ſtrained, | 


meſle, Fr.) Confuſedly; tumulta- 


Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 


. 


neglect to improve it. Locke, 
You may find | 
Nothing but acid left behind : 
Prom patſion you may then be freed, 
Wanen peewnſbneſs and ſpleen ſucceed. Swift. | 


A tiner petticoat can neither make you richer, more vir- | - 


|  ealily with ſtones pelt the metropolis to pieces. 
| 2. To throw; tocatt. t 


Fairy Queen. | 


| exhibit the next moment, barely by drawing iy 
which will neither appear, if my hands ſtand ſtill; or ou 3 
. Locle. 


Immortal gods, I crave no per; | | 
I pray tor no man but myſelt. Shakeſpeare. 
He call'd his money in; WR 
But the prevailing love of pelff 
Soon {ſplit him on the former thelf: _ | 
He put it out again. Dryden's Horace. 
To the poor it herefus'd his pelf, | N 
Hle us'd them full as kindly as himſelf. Swift. 


5 Sandys. | 
| 1 drefled with little pellets of lint. Wiſeman's Surgery. | 
2. A bullet; a ball. | | 


; 


blowing up of the mine: but theſe are ignorant ſpeculations; | . 
ellet is, or the barrel of a gun; ſo 


A cube or pellet of yellow wax as much as half the ſpirit |. 
Bacon. | 


th thoſe Soles they | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


n een Gs with ſalts or other ſubſtances, an evaporated by 1 


| by the flower- cup; to which may be added, the flowers are 


£ þ#ited them from coverts with little objections. 


PE'LTING. a 


p E N 


PELLS. #. /: [ Pellis, Lat.] 5 : | 
Clerk af the pells, an otficer belonging to the exchequer 
who enters every teller's bill into a parchment roll called. 
Pellis acceptorum, the roll of receipts; andaliomal.cs another 
roll called þellts exituum, a roll of the diſburtements. Bailey. 
PELLU'CID. adj. [ pellucidus, Lat.] Clear; trantparent; 
not opake; not dark. 
The colours are owing to the intermixture of foreign mat- 
ter_with the proper matter of the ſtone 1, this is the caſe of 
agates and other coloured ſtones, the colours of ſeveral 


as cryital, without ſenſibly damaging the texture, Woodws 
It water be made warm in any ell 

mently as it would in the open air in a veſſel ſet upon the 
fire, till it conceives a much greater heat. Newton's Opticke. 
PELLUCIDITY. 2 #.f. [from pellucid.] Tranſpatency; 
Patres clearneſs; not opacity. 

The air is a clear and pellucid menſtruum, in which the 
inſenſiple particles of diſlolved matter flout, without troubling 
the pellucidity of the air; when on a ſudden, by a precipi- 
tation, they gather into viſible miſty drops that make a4, . 

| | Locke. 
We conſider their pellucidne/s and the vaſt quantity of 
light, that paſſes through them without reflection. el. 
PELT, 2. 6 Ctrom pellis, Lat.] | 
t, Skin; Ride. 3 By 

The camels hair is taken for the (kin or pelt with the hair 
upon it. | Brown's Vulgar Errout's. 

A ſcabby tetter on their pelts will ſtick, 

When the raw rain has pierc'd them to the quick. Dryd. 
2. Thequarry of a hawk all torn. Ainſworth, 
PELT-MONGER. 7. /. ¶ pellio, Latin; pelt and monger.] A 
dealer in raw hides. | f 
70 P BLT. v. a. | poltern, Germ. Skinner; contracted from 

Pellet, Mr. Lye. J It is generally uſed of ſomething thrown, 
rather with teazing frequency than deſtructive violence. 
1. To ſtrike with ſomething thrown, X | 
Poor naked wretches whereſoe'er you are 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm! 
How ſhall your houleleſs heads and unfed fides, 
Your loop'dand window'd raggedneſs defend you? Shak. 
Do but ſtand upon the foaming ſhore, 


Obſcure perſons have inſulted men of great worth, and 
Atterbury, 
The whole empire could hardly ſubdue me, and I might 


My Phillis me with pelted apples plies. _ 


Then brippin to the woods the wanton hies. Dryden. 
J. 


Could great men thunder, Jove could ne'er be quiet; 
For every pelting petty officer 
Would uic his heav*n for thunder, 
| Fogs falling in the land, 

Have every pelling river made ſo proud, 


'They from ſheepcotes and poor pelting villages | 
Enforce their charity. _ Shakeſpeare. 
A tenement or pelting fafm. 

PELVIS. n. .. Latin. J The lower part of the belly. 
PEN. A. J. [ penna, Latin.] 8 Wh 
1. An inftrument for writing. . PE 
Never durſt poet touch a pen to write 5 
Until his ink were temper'd with love's ſighs. - ShakeſÞ. 
85 | | Eternal deities ! e 
Who write whatever time ſhall bring to paſs, 


4 


With pers of adamant on plates of braſs. _ 
He takes the papers, lays them down again; | 
And, with unwilling fingers, tries the pen. Dryden. 


-; 
I can, by deſigning the letters, tell what new idea it ſhall 
pen over it, 


I move my pen, it my eyes be ſhut, _ 
2. Feather. 1 
. The ons that did his pinnions bind, IE 
Were like main-yards with flying canvas lin'd. Fazry &. 
3. Wing: a even here it may mean feather. ER 
i ED eather'd ſoon and fledg d, 5 
They ſumm'd their w and 1 th' air ſublime, 
With clang deſpis'd the ground. Mz 
4. [From pennan, Saxon. ] A ſmall incloiure; a coop. 
Ml father ſtole two geeſe out of a per. Shakeſpeare. 
The cook was ordered to dreſs capons for ſupper, and take 
© the beſt in the pen. es L' Eftrange. 
_ She in pers his flocks will fold. Dryden's Horace, 
Ducks in thy ponds, and chickens in thy pens, 


And be thy turkeys num'rous as thy hens. King, 
„ The gather d flocks--. 

Are in the wattled pen innumerous preſs d. 
Head above head. Thomſon's Summer. 
Jo PEN. v. a. eee and pndan, Saxon. e 
I, BY coop; to ſhut up; to incage; to impriſon in a narrow 

place. e | 
| . Away with her, AR : 
And per her up. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
My heavy ſon £ 


Private in his chamber pers himſelf, 

The plaiſter alone would pen the humour alrea 

tained in the part, and forbid new humour, 8 

As when a prowling wolf, | 
Whom hunger drives to ſeek new haunt for prey, 
Watching where ſhepherds pen their flocks at eve 
In hurdled cotes, amid the field ſecure | 

_ Leaps o'er the fence with eaſe into the fold. Milton, 

The glaſs, wherein it is penned up, hinders it to deliver 

itſelt by an expanſion of its parts. 


cuſtom; they pen up their daughters, and permit them to be 
acquainted with none. . 
Abl! that your bus'neſs had been mine, 
To pen the ſheep, . Dryden. 
2. [From the noun.] To write. It probably meant at firtt 
only the manual exerciſe of the pen, or mechanical part of 
writing; but it has been long uied with relation tot 
or compoſition. 
For prey theſe ſnepherds two he took, 


With mocks pictures, or a window look, = 
With one good dance or letter finely penn'd. Sidney. 

I would be loth to caſt away my ſpeech z for, beſides that 

it is excellently well penn d, . taken great pains to con 
E Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
Read this challenge, mark but the penning of it. Sbaleſp. 
A ſentence ſpoken by him in Engliſh, and penned out of 
bis mouth by tour good ſecretaries, for trial of our. ortho- 
graphy, was ſet down by them. Camden's Remains. 

e frequented ſermons, and penned notes with his own 
hand. Hayao don hdward VI. 
The digeſting my thoughts into order, and the ſetting them 


| To fall back and retreat as well, | 


Hudibras. | 


mination, as the penning them affords, * have been 
disjointed and roving ones. ig y on the Soul. 
31 | Alnoſt 


whereof may be extracted, and the bodies rendered as e lan G 


f N N ucid veſſel emptied of 
air, the water in the vacuum will bubble and boil as vehe- 


The chiding billows ſeem to pelt the clouds. Shakeſp. 
No zealous brother there would want a ſtone | 
To maul us cardinals, and pelt Pope Joan. Dryden. 


Gulliver, + 
his word in Shakeſpeare lignifies, I know _ 
| not why, mean; paltry ; pitiful. | 
Shakeſpeare. © 
That they have overborne their continents. Shakeſpeare. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


© Dryden. 


ton's Paradiſe Loft. 


6 Shakeſpeare. | 


con- 


3 "NA 
The prevention of miſchief is preſcribed by the fevith 


Harvey on Conſumptions, 


ile. 


Whoie metal {tiff he knew he could not bend | Ls, 


down in writing was neceſſary; for without ſuch ſtrict exa- 
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— AE HPO rt ere 


ſpeak to ſome ſubjcet without e of any thing. 
would do honour to the perſons who write them, Addiſon. 
Delirin 
PE'NAL. adj. { penal, Fr. from para, Lat.) 
1. Denouncing puniſhment; enacting puniſhment. 


ſhall more e 


coming than the terror of any penal law. South. 
2. Uſed tor the purpoſes of punithment z vindictive. 
Adamantine chains and peral tire. Milton. 


Pran err r. %. (from penalits, old French. ! 


1. Puniſhment; cenſure; judicial infliction. 
to the perality of contrary affirmations; but the experience 


of navigations, can now aſſert them beyond all dubitation. 


death, and conſequently all leſs penalties, for prelerving pro- 
perty, and employing the force of the community in the exe- | 


cution of laws. Locke. 
Beneath her footſtool, ſcience groans in chains, 
And wit dreads exile, penalties, and pains. Dunciad. 


2. Forteiture upon non-performance, 


PENNANCE. A. . penence, old French; tor penitence. } In- 
- Aiction either publick or private, ſuffered as an cexprieliion 
of repentance for ſin. 


PENCE. 1 0 W e 5 
a contraction uſual in the rapidity of colloquial tpeech. 
owed him an hundred perce, and took him by che throat. 


' PE'NC1L. n. ſ. ¶ enicillum, Lat. N | 
1. A ſmall bruſh of hair which painters dip in their colours. 


dy the pencil on the table, mark out very odd figures. Locke, 


2. A black lead pen, with which cut to a point they write with- 


3. Any inſtrument of writing without ink. _ 
To PENCIL, v. #. [from the noun.] To paint. 


PE'NDANT. 2. /. [ pendant, French.}] _ 
1. A jewel hanging in the ear. 


2. Any thing 


3. A pendulum. 
| To make the ſame pendant go twice as faſt as it did, or 
make every undulation of it in half the time it did, make the 
line, at which it hangs, double in geometrical proportion to 
4. A ſmall flag in ſhips. 7 | 
PzNDENCE. 2. /. [from pendeo, Latin.] Slopeneſs; inch- 

nation. : 


\ nets, dividing the whole breadt 
two thall ſerve for the elevation of the higheſt top or ridge 


PEe'xNDENT. adj. | pendens, 


1. Hanging. 


2. Jutting over. 


PeEnDULO'SITY. 
PE'NDULOUSNESS. 


F E N. 


Almoſt rondemn'd, he mov'd the judges thus: 
Hear, but initead of me, my Oedipus 
The judges hearing with applauſe at th* end 
Freed him, and ſail, No tool tuck lines had penn d. 
Denham. 
Gentlemen ſhould extempore, or after a little ere pin ; 
OA. 
Should I publiſh the prailes that are fo well penned, they 


Twenty fook I never ſaw 
Come with petitions fairly Penn' d, 


I ſhovld itand their friend. Swift, 


— 


eee ſuch generolity in the heart of man, as 
eually incline him to what is brave and be- 


Many of the ancients denied the Antipodes, and ſome un- 


| | | Brown. 
Political power is a right of making laws with penalties of 


Lend this money, not as to thy friend, 
But lend it rather to thine enemy, | | 
Who, f he break, thou may'ſt with better face 
Exact the penalty. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


And bitter penance, with an iron Whip, | 
Was wont him once to diſciple every day. Fairy Queen. 
| Mew her up, | ys 
And make her bear the pennancè of her tongue. Shakeſp. 
No penitentiary, though he had enjoined him never 0 
ſtraight pennance to expiate his firſt offence, would have 
counlelled him to have given over the purſuit of his right. 


I, | The ſcourge | | 

Inexorable, and the torturing hour t 
Calls us to pernance. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A. Lorain turgeon, who whipped the naked part with a 
great rod of nettles till all over blittered, perſuaded him to 
perform this pernarce in a {harp fit he had. \ Temple. 
he plural of perry ; formed from pen, by 


The ſame ſervant found one of his fellow ſervants, which 


Matt. 


Pe.encils can by one {light touch rettore TT 

Smiles to that changed face, that wept before. Dryden. 

For thee the groves green liv'ries wear, 1 
For thee the graces lead the dancing hours 

And nature's ready pencil paints the flow'rs. Dryden. 

A ſort of pictures there is, wherein the colours, as laid 


'T he faithful pencil has deſign'd 

Some bright idea of the maſter's mind, | 
Where a new world leaps out at his command, e 
And ready nature waits upon his hand. Pope. 
One dips the pencil, t' other ſtrings the lyre. Pope. 
out ink. | | | 

Mark with a pen or pencil the moſt conſiderable things in 
the books you deſire to remember. at,. 


Painting is almoſt the natural man; 
For ſince diſhonour trafficks with man's nature, 
He is but outſide: pencil d figures are 5 
Ev'n ſuch as they give out. Shakeſp. Timon ef Athens. 


| The ſpirits To 

Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair, 

Some _ upon the pendants of her ear. 

anging by way of ornament. 

| nripe fruit, whoſe verdant ſtalks do cleave 
Cloſe to the tree, which grieves no leſs to leave 
The ſmiling pendant which adorns her fo, _ 
And until Autumn, on the bough ſhould grow. Waller. 

Obſolete. | 


Pope. 


the line at which it hanged before. Digby on the Soul, 


The Italians give the cover a . pendence or ſlope- 


from the lowelt. Wotton's Architecture. 


PENDENCY. u. / [from pendeo, Lat.] Suſpenſe; delay of 


decilion. 


The judge ſhall pronounce in the principal cauſe, nor can 
A lige. 


the appellant allege pendency of ſuit. 
the French.} 


uaint in green ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob'd 


With ribbands pendent, flaring bout her bead. Shakeſp. 


I ſometimes mourntul verſe indite, and ting 
Of deſperate lady near a purling ſtream, 
Or lover pendent on a willow tree. 


A pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon't, that nod unto the world, 


And mock our eyes with air. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. Supperted above the ground. 
wy brought, by wond'rous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock —_ 
Over the vex'd abyſs. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


PN DING. 7. ſ. ¶ pendente lite.) Depending; remaining yet 


undecided. 


A perſon pending ſuit with the dioceſan, ſhall be defended 


Aylife. 
endulous.) The rg 


in the poſſeſſion. | 

! n. ſ. ¶ from 
hanging; uſpenſion. 

His ſlender legs he encreaſed b 


| PENETRANT. adj. [fenctrant, Fr.] Having the power 


Bacon. 


RR 1. Piercing; ſharp; ſubtile. 


3. Having the power to impreſs the mind. 


into nine parts, whereot 
atin; {ome write pendant, from 


Phillips. PEN!NSULATED. adj. [irom perinjulg.) Almoſt ſurrounded 


y riding, that is, the homours 
deſcended upon their pendulofity, having no ſupport or ſup- 


PEN 


Hang fated o'er men's faults, ght vn wy danghters. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

Bellerophon's horſe, framed of iron, and placed 'berween 
two loadſtones with wings expanded, hung perdulous in the 
air. Brown s Vulgar Hhrrburs, 
The grinders are furniſt ed with three roots, and in the 
upper jaw often four, becaule thele ate prudutous, Kay. 
PENDULUM. 7. /. | penduias, Lat. perdute, Fr. Any weight 
hung fo as that it may cabily fwing backwards and forwarus, 
of which the great law is, that its oiciliations ale always per- 
formed in equal time. 

Upon the bench I will ſo handle 'em, 

That the vibration of this perdulu;n 

Shall make all taylors yards of one 

Unanimous opinion, | Nudibras. 
PENETRABLE, adj. [ penetrable, Fr. Penetrabilis, Lat.] 
1. Such as may be picrced ; ſuch as may admit the entrance 
of another body. 

Loet him try thy dart, 


And pierce his only pexetrable part. Dryden. 
2. Suſceptive of moral or intellectual impreſſion. | 
| I am not made of ſtone, | 
But peretrable to your kind entreaties, Shakeſpeare. 


'T £accy 
And let me wring your heart, for to 1 all, | 
If it be made of penetrable ttull. Shatefpoare's Hamlet. 
PENETRABILITY. . /. {from peretrable.] vulceptubility of 
impreſſion from another body. 8 
There being no mean between peretrability and impene— 
trability, paflivity and activity, they being contrary; there- 
fore the infinite rarctaction of the one quolity is the potition 
of its contrary. 3 Cheyne's Phil. Priuc. 
PEX ET RAIL. . . ¶ penetralia, Latin. ] Interiour parts. Not 
in uſe. _— 
The heart reſiſts purulent fumes, into whole Pexetrarls to) 
inſinuate tome time mult be allowed. Harwey. 
PE'NETRANCY, 2./. {from peretrazt.] Power of entering 


or piercing. 


obſtacle can ſtop or repel, but they will make” their way 
through all bodies. - | Ray du the Creation. 


to pierce or enter; tharp; ſubtile. | | 
If the operation of : thefe falts be in convenient glaſles 


Ihe food, mingled with tome diflolyent juices, is cyacu- 
- ated into the inteltines; where it is further ſubulized and 
rendered to fluid and peretrart, that the finer part nds its 


To PENETRATE. v. a. 
1. Jo pierce; to enter beyond the ſurface; to make way into 
a body. 3 

Marrow is, of all other oily ſubſtances, the molt pene- 
traling. Re Arbuthnot on Alimeits. 
2. To affect the mind. | 
3. To reach the meaning. 
To PENE'TRATE. v. a. To make way. 


penetro, Lat. penetrer, Fr.] 


here were too fubtile for us to peretrate. „ 
If we reached no farther than metaphor, we rather fancy 


reality of the thing. " . Locke. 
PrNEHTRKAT ION. 2. . [ penetration, Fr. from penetrate.}] 
1. The act of entering into any body. 15 
5 | _- It warms. 8 | 
The univerſe, and to each inward part 
With gentle penetration, though unicen, 
Shoots inviſible virtue even to the deep. 
2. Mental entrance into any thing abttrule. PEER 
A penetration into the abftrute difficulties and depths of 
modern algebra and fiuxions, is not worth the labour of thote 
3. Acutencls; lagacity;. -. 8 
'The proudeſt admirer of his own parts might conſult with 
others, though of inferior capacity and penetration. Watts. 
PE'NETRATIVE. adj. [from peretrate.} e 


Let not air be too grofs, nor too Penel rative, nor ſubject 
to any foggy noilomeneſs from tens, Motion. 
2. Acute; ſagacious; diſcerning. Fr ene 
O thou, whole pexetrative wiſdom found 4 
The ſouth ſea rocks and thelves, where thouſanqs drow d. 
Bs Sevwift's Mijcellames. 


Would'ſt thou ſce. „ 
Thy maſter thus with pleacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face fubdu'd - 
Io penetrative ſhame? OR. 
{ PENETRATIVENESS. 2. J. [from peretrative. ] Lac quality 
ot being penetrative. | | eg 
"PENGUIN. 2. /. [ anſcr magellauicus, Latin.) 5 
| 1. A bird. This bid was found with this name, as 1s fup- 
poſed, by the firſt diſcoverers of America; ani! prugun hg - 
nitying in Welih a white head, and the head of this fury! 


pled from Wales; whence Hudibras: Es 
Britiſh Indians nam'd from pergumns. | . 
Grew gives another account of the name, deriving it from 
finguis, Lat. fat; but is, I believe, miſtaken. . 
Ihe pexgurn is fo called from his extraordinary fatneſs: 
for though he be no higher than a large goole, yet he weighs 
ſometimes fixtcen pounds: his wings ate extreme ſhort and 


he ſwims very ſwiftly. 
2. A fruit. 
Ihe penguin is very common in the Weſt Indies, where 
the juice of its fruit is often put into punch, being of a ſharp 
acid flavour: there is alſo a wine made of the juice of this 
fruit, but it will not Keep good long. | 


PENINSULA. u. f. ¶ Lat. pene inſula; peniuſile, Fr.] A 


Grew's AM. 


narrow neck to the main. | 
Aſide of Milbrook lieth the perſia of Tnfwork, on whoſe 
neckiand ſtandeth an ancient hovie, Carew. 


by water. — | 

PENITENCE. . /. { penitence, Fr. pomnitertia, Lat.] Re- 
pentance; ſorrow for crimes contrition tor hn, with amend- 
ments of life, or change ot the affections. 


Death is deferr'd, and penitence has rocm 
To mitigate, if not reverſe the doom. Dryden. 
May peritence fly round thy mournful bed, : 
rene. 


And wing thy latett prayer to pitying Heav'h. 
PENITENT. ad « | penitent, Fr. ponitens, Lat.] Repentant; 
contrite for ſin; ſorrowful tur paſt tranſgreſlions, and relo- 
lutely amending life. | 
Much it joys me 
To ſee you become fo penitent. Shakeſpeare. 
Give me 
Nor in the land of their captivity 
Humbled themſelves, or penilent beſought _ 
The God of their forefathers. Millon's Par. Regained. 


Provoking God to raiſe them enemies; 


pedaneous ſtability. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
PE'NDULOUS. as [ pendulus, Latin. ] Hanging; not ſup- 
Ported below. | 


All the plagues, that in the pendulons air ES | 


be ſubtility, activity, and peretrancy of its efluvia no | 


promoted by warmth, the afcending ſteams may eatily be 
- caught and reduced into a penetrant ſpirit. | Bos le. 


way in at the ſtraightorifices of the lacteous veins. Ra. 


There ſhall we clearly fee the uſes of theſe things, which 


than know, and are not yet penetrated into the inſide and | 


Paradiſe Loft. 


who deſign either of the three learned profeſſions. Malls. 


| Shakeſpeare. 


being white, it has been nnagined, that America was, peo- 


little, altogether -unuſeful for flight, but by the help whereot 


Millan. 


piece of land almoſt ſurrounded by the tea, but joined by a 


The penitent inſtrument to pick that bolt. Shakeſpeare. | 


PEN 


The proud he tam'd, the peritert he cheer't 
"= to ane the rich offender fear'd. 3 
is Picacning much, but more his practice w 
. — . - % i " w l 
A lis ing ſermon ot the truths he taught, — * 


PE'NITENT.. . / 95 . 
1. One forrowtul for fin, $5. 
vo 2 {1 1 19941 han 4 * . 
f 5 teaiures ſhall be brought into uſe by the 
auitty ot converted periieuts, whole carca en. 


Lin, „ N N 

laws mall dedicate to the worms of the earth; 
Ihe .repentance, which is formed by a 
the Divine goodaets towards him, is reſolv 
appetites are in their, ſtrength: the 

temptations of in in their tull torce. gert 
+> Aar 2 1 9 wt = r,, . 
2. Une under cemules of the church, but admittei tg we. 
Nance. nd as 
Is counterfeit Dionyſus deſcribes the 
church, that the catechumens and peritents 
to the Iclions and ptalms, and then excluded 
3. One under the direction of a confeſſor. 
FENITENTIAL, adj. ¶ from feritence,} K 


enjuined as pennance. 


18 the daga 
80 


. C WA, 
Srateful feng e 

7 A "with ut 
ed. OR whije 2); 


penttent conquer, NY 


practice of the 
were 2dmilied 
Sluliny tit. 


«preſſing Peu:tency,; 


L rave dune pernance for contemning love 
WW 208 high 121018 thoughts have puniſh'd me 
** at ter tales ui peanenttal groans. Shakeſpe k 
Is it hat ſtrange, that en rational man ſhould ade 


and garhiek, and ihed peritential tcars at the imell of * 

ned 0110n? | | South's hy ens 

38 ne ws m4 — * » — N 
PENITENTIAL. 2. / Heuitenciel, Fr, war 


penitentiale, low I. 

1 4 e e 1 ü , a, 

1 directiug the degrets of pennance. ] 
1 in: Peattentials, or book ot Pennance, contained {ych 

matters as related to the impoſing of Pennance, and the x 

conciliation. of tne perion that lutered 11 


| x | Jennance, . 407 

RNA T' AA r a , nige 

PENITENTIARS. #6 j OHLCOFICLOY 1 p 5 6 . , wy 
1 atin.] | J+ 1 periencier, Fr. peniteniiariy 4 low 


5 Ons who ap ibes the rules and meaſures of pennance. 
* on the Joys of Urbin, 1. duke's undoubred right, ao 

penttentiary, though he back enivincd. him never fo {traigke 

8 el ö a ve countelied 

5 n pur fut ot his right, which he pie. 

Peron re-Ohtamed. 5 3. 
* A bs 1 * W e 3 2 2 Ht . Hin, 
Ihe great pertentigry with his counſellors reſcribes the 


_ Ajlifie's Farergu. 


work ot the penitentiary. 
, =D 88 1 - 2 2 2 
3. The place where pennance is envined; Auf burt 
[FER arm x xt eg - 2 ” & 5 4 3 . * > wvihis 
CENITENTLY. adv. [om peicet.} With repentance; 
with forrow for tin; with contrition. No 


PE K NIA E. 4. . | pex and knife.) A knife uſe cut pens 
Some {choohnen, Hüter | 


al | 0 Sund Fe uαν wn words, 
- preciſely tand upon it. | | | | 


1 
EN MAN. #4: 41 pen and ran} 0 
1. One who profefſes the act of Writing. 
2. An author; a writer. | | 
The tour evang:liits, within fifty years after our Saviour's 
death, configned to writing that hittory, which hd been 
publithed only: by the apoſtles and diſciples: the tunen 
15 contideration of thete holy fiumen will tall under another 
part of this difcourte Ada:fon on the Chrijitan Keligiaa, 
The deicriptions which the evangehits. give, thew 1rat 
both our blefted Lord and the holy $exmen ot his ſtey war 
deeply affected. 1 | Attvharj, 
PE NNACHED.. adj. | perneche, French.} Is only apnld 
to flowers When the ground. of the natural chlour of thei 
leaves is radiated and diverifed neatly without any con- 
fuflon. | Rn 8 Trexoar, 
Carefully protect from violent rain your pcniachel tn! 3, 


PE'NNATED.. adj. ¶ pernatus, Latin.] 
1. Winged. 


| 2. Pexnatcd, amongſt botaniſts, are thoſe leaves of plants as 


_ giow directly one againſt another on the fame ib or lik; 
as thote of ath and walnut-tree, Quang 

PENNER. 7. ſ. {from pen.] 

1. A wniter. hn 1 

2. Apencate. Ainſworth. So it is called in Scotland. 

PEXNILESS. adj. [trom perry.) Moneyleſs; pocr; want- 
ing money. | 8 

PENN ON. 2. /. ¶ pennon, Fr.] A ſmall flag or colour. 

Her yellow locks criiped like golden wire, 

About her ſhoulders weren looſely ſhed, 
And when the wind 2monvit them did inſpire, 
They waved like a fennon wide difpred. Fair) Que. 
5 | Harry fweeps Lander 5 our land x 
With perrons painted in the blood of Hariteur. Sharp. 

Hligh on his pointed lance his pennen bore, 
ie Cretan fi ht, the conquer'd Minotaur, 
PENNY. u. ſ. plural pence. S Saxon. | 
1. .A {mall coin, of which twelve make a ſhilling: a penny is 

the radical denomination from witch Englith coin is num. 


Dran. 


morum famuii, a ſubordinate tpecies of com. 
She tighs and ſhakes her empty ſhoes in vain, 


2 R 1 1 

No ſilver penny to reward her pan. Dq. 
One frugal on his birth-day, fears to dine, 

Does at a peuuy's colt in herbs repine. Duden. 


2. Proverbially, a fmall ſum. | 
2 | You {ſhall hear 
The legions, now in Gallia, tooner landed 
In our not tearing Britain, than have titungs * 
Ot any penny tribute paid. Shakejpeare's (md. 
We will not lend thee a penny. Shakeſpearee 
Becaule there is a latitude ot gain in buying and bells, 
take not the utmoſt e that is law3 ul, 10! olchough ide 
law ful, yet it is not late. Taylor: Lνẽul!: 
3. Money in general, | 
Pepper and Sabean incenſe take; 
And with polt-halte thy running markets make; 
Be ſure to turn the penny. : ARE" 
It may be a contrivance of ſome printer, who Nr 
to make a Perry. | Savift s Mich wy 
i PEXNYROYAL, or Pudding Crafs. u. f. | pulegiums 2 
Pennyrozal hath a labiated flower conbiting of —_— 1 
whole upper lip or crelt is entire, but the lower lip o 1 
is divided into three parts; out of the flowers cup w 10 
pointal attended by four embryos, which afterwards _ 
1o many tees: to which may be added, that the Miller 
grow in ſhort thick whorles. _— oh — 
PENNYWEIGHT, . / penny and everght.] A weight 
taiming tw enty-four Frans troy weight. oiobt in the 
The Seville piece of eight is 1 1-halt perry Wrlgh urteen 
pound worte than the Engliſh ftandard, weighs - obe 
peunyauight, contains thirteen pennyvbtig "ty —— 
grains and fifteen mites, of which there are twent) ngliſh 
grain of ſterling ſilver, and is in value forty tO ler. 
pence and eleven hundredths of a penny. - ſaves in 
PENNYWISE. a:{j. ¶ euny and w/e. One who fave im⸗ 


ſums at the hazard of larger; one who 15 4 nig 


Dry. 


proper occalions. : away of 
Be not pense; riches have wings aud fy Fas 


Milton. 


From whom as oft he ſaves them penitent. 


theim:clves, PM 


covering them with matraſſes. Fon. 
PENN ANT. 2. ſ. ¶ pennon, French. ] *; | 
1. Aſmall flag, entign, or colours, 7 ot, 
2. Atackle tor hoitting things on board, Ainſworth, 


bered, the copper haltpence and {ai things being only a 


EN; - 
pan WORTH» . fe L penny and aworth.} 


is bought tor a penny. | 
A * 7 9 af. thing bought or ſold for money. 
4. ” ” 


| rl hg may be allowed to them. Spenſer on Ireland. 
our Pirates May make cheap pernn'wvorths of their Village, 


q h, nor Italian; and you may come into court, 
Latin, French, ; ; of the Enoliſh 
"Gear that I have a poor pennuyworth of the Englith. 
TNT 3 Sbalteſpeare. 
Lucian affirms, that the ſouls of uſurers after their death 
are tranſlated into the bodies of alles, and there remain cer- 


their bones an ſides by cudgel and ſpur. e CORO. ae an 1 gr Je [8s and 743063 pertaterque, Fr.] The 5 Suppoſe that Brute, or whoſoever elſe that firſt pecpled this 
„ Though in purchales of church lands men have uſua y | - five books ot Moles, 5 $i : Hand, had arrived upon Thames, and called the ifland after 
. the cheapelt pennyworths, yet they have not always the beit The author in the enſuing part of the pertateuch makes his naine Britannia; Ralcigh's Hiftory of the World. 
f . | South"s Sermons. mot u ntrequent mention ot the angels. Bentley, ile would not be alone, who all things can, 

Something adv antageoully bought; 4 purchaſe got for leis | PEN TECOST. 1. . L ⁰õ,,z; pentacoſie, French.} A feuit But Peopled heav'n with angels, earth with man. Dryden. 
5 2 Sk | among the Jews. | | 
| than : ; 


For fame he pray'd, but let the event declare 
He had no mighty penn'<vorth of his pray Tr. 
N - A {mall quantity. | | 
> * Mr friendſhip 1 diſtribute in perryworths to thoſe about 


Dryden. 


ob corn it is nothing natural, fave only for barley 
Phy and ſome places tor rye; and therefore the larger 


tain days for poor men to take their pearyworths out of 


PenTA'METER. . . ¶ pentametre, Fr, pentametritm, Latin.) 
A Latin verſe of tive feet. | 
Mr. Diltich may potlibly play ſome pertameters upon us, 
but he ſhall be-antwered in Alexandrines. ddiſon. 
PENTA'NGULAR. adj. {wit and angular.) Five cornered. 


His thick and bony ſcales ſtand in rows, ſo as to make 
the fleſh almoſt pertangular. Grew, 


"at f 0 : . 8 f f . en k and large 
archale friends. Shakeſpeare's Henry Vi. | PENTATETALOUS. at, [nile and petala, Lat.] Having five | interett. „ 4%" 
et Low I ſay nothing to him, for he hath neither | petals. . e ] 8 Swwyjt's Miſcellanies. 


PENTASPAST. adj. ¶ pentaſpaſte, Fr. xe and Craw.] An 
engine with tive pullies. | Diet. 

PEXNTA'STICK. 2. J {mit and cix .] A compoſition con- 
liſting of five verſes. | | 985 

PENTAST XLE. 2. /. [ni and Cr. ] In architecture, a 
work in which are five rows ot columns. | Dick. 


Pentecoft ugnifies the ſiſtieth, becauſe this feaſt was cele- 
brared the fittieth day after the fixteenth of Niſan, which 
was the ſecond day oft the reaſt of the patlover: the Hebrews 
call it tne featt of weeks, becaule it was kept feven weeks 


| To PEO'PLE. v. a. ¶ peupler, French. ] To ſtock with ita. 


| A ſmall red flower in the ſtubble fields country peiple call | 
| os wuidcopipe, Bacn 
5. Men, or peftons in general. In this ſenſe, the u 1 
18 uled indennitely, Pee on in French, IR ws W 
The trogs petitioning for a king, bids people have a care 
of ſtruggling with Heaven. IL Ejtrange. 
People were tempted to lend by great preminms 


Watery liquor will keep an animal trom ſtarving by di- 
lating the fluids; for people have lived twenty-tour - — 
on nothing bui water, Arbuthnot on 4liments. 

People in advertity ſhould preſerve laudable cultoms. | 

| Clariſſa. 
bitants. 


Beauty a monarch is, 
Which kingly power magnificently proves 
By crowds of flaves, and peopled empire loves. Dryden. 
A peopl'd city made a delert place. Dryden. 


ky 8 Sqvi/i "RB Weben u ee e Imperious death dirccts his ebon lance; 
8. me, and who A ons me lealt. wht. _ » pa 2 wy they then of r the tirtt truits of the Pen ples great Henry's tombs, and leads up Holben's dance. 
PENSILE. adj. | penfilis, Latin.] wheat. arvel , which then was comp cated ; It was inſtituted ; | | A 
4 | 1. Hanging; ſuſpended. Fs 5 18 8 85 the dee fee e to the temple, there to ac- | PEPASTICKS. . J. [meaty] Medicines which are good to 
a There are two trepidations; the one manifeſt and local, enowledge the Lord's dominion, and alto to render thayksto | help the rawnels of the (tyumach and digeſt crudities. Dicr. 5 
h 28 of the bell when it is penſile; the other, ſecret of the mi- God for the law he had given them from Mount Sinai, on { PEPPER. u. fe | piper, Lat. poivre, Fr. | 
8 ne parts. | Bacon. the fiftieth day after their coming out of Egypt. Calmet. Wehave three Kinds of pepper ;-the black, the white, and. 
My | ; This ethereal pace, 8 1 Is hnce _ e 8 the long, wlact are three diſterent truits produced by three - 
15 Yielding to earth and ſca the middle place, dome Fantec | an QuIC AY as it w1 i | AL Anne plants : black pepper is a dried fruit of the ſize ot a 
Anxious I aſk you, how the penfile ball LOGS Some ve and twenty years. Shakeſp. Romeo anel Juliet. veich and roundith, but rather of a veep brown than a black 
e. Should never {trive to rite, nor never 1car to tall. Priar. PENTECO STAL. adj. (trom pentecoſjt. | Belonging tv W hit- colour: with tuns we are ſupplica by ihe Dutch from their 
* 7 Supported above the ground. 3 2 3 | 0 Exit Indian tettlements in java, Malabar, and Sumatra, and 
ke | he marble brought, erects the ſpacious ome, . 1ave compoſe fundry Fa ects made up out 0 the the plant has the ſame hear and hery tatte that we find in the 
lied Or forms the pillars long- extended rows, . church collects with ſome little variation; as the culle&s ne Pepper : white pepper is commonly tactirious, and prepared 
a On which the planted grove and penſile garden grows. | ventual, quadrageſimal, palchal, or pentecoftal. Sand, Jon. | trom the black by taking off the outer bark,” but there is a 
A PE St . | : Prior. PENTHOUSE. u. /. [ Pent, trom ente, Ir. and houſe. } A thed rarer fort, which is a genuine fruit naturally white: long 
the PENSILENESS. Ng [ from penjile.] The ſtate of hanging. hanging out aſlope from the main wall. 5 Proper 1s a trait gathered white unripe and dried, of an inch 
gn. PENSION. . /. { pen/ion, Fr.] An allowance made to any his is the penthouſe under which Lorenzo dei”d us to or an inch and half in length, and of the thicknels of a large 
one without an equivalent. In England it is generally un make a tand. : - Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. gooſe quill : it much retembvles the catkins of ſome of our 
for derttood to mean pay given to a ſtate hireling tor treaton to S:eep ſhall neither night nor day : trees, and contains feveral feeds tingly in ſmall membrana- 
Feng his country. bs 5 ; Hang upon this perthouſe lid. = Shakeſpeare. cebus cells, and theſe leeds are of an acrid, hot and bitteriſh 
"I A charity beſtowed on the education of her young fub- } The F urks lurking under their penthouſe, laboured with taſte : the whole fruit is of a brownith grey colour, and cy = 
« the ets has more merit than a thouſand Penſions to thole of a mattocks to dig up the foundation ot the wall. Kuclles. lindrick in its figure. „%%% 8 i. 
ney kioher fortune. Te Addiſon's Guardian, No 105. A blow was received by riding under a penthoufe., Wiſeman. Scatter oer the blooms the pungent duſt _ 
wy He has lived with the great without flattery, and been a | I hole deteniive engines, made by the Romans into the | Ot pepper, tatal to the trolty tribe. Thomſon's Spring. 
Ry fiend to men in power without penſions. | Pope. form of perthouſes to cover the aflailants from the weapons To PE PPER. . a. [from thenoun,} _ ES 
5 PENSION. v. 4. {from the noun. ] To ſupport by an ar- of the betieged, would he preſently batter in pieces with itones | 1. To ſprinkle with pepper. Fi | h 
pens. bitrary allowance. | 5 : | and blocks. | 5  MWilkins. | 2, To beat; to mangle with ſhot or blowV s. 
ords, One might expect to ſee medals of France in the higheſt My penthouſe eye-brows and my ſhaggy beard BL et I have peppered two of them; two I havepaid, two rogues 
acin, perte&ion, when there is a fociety penfioned and let apart Otfend your hight; but thele are manly tigns. Dryden, | in buckrom ſuits. Sbhbabeſpegre's Henry IV. 
x lor the deſigning of them. Adcdijon on Ancient Medats. | 3 The chill rain | | PEPPERBOX. a. .. | pepper and box.] A box for holding pep- 
The hero William, and the martyr Charlies, Drops from ſome pe1:thouſe on her wretched head. Roxve. nt 1 | . 
N One knighted Blackmore, and one perfion'd Quarles. | PENTICE. 2. J. [ afppentir, French; pendice, Italian. It is| I will not take the leacher; he cannot creep into à half- 
dau 3 NT IE = Ws © Pepe. | commonly ſuppoſed a corruption of perthouje; but perhaps | penny purſe, nor into a pepperbex. Shakeſpeare. 
ben PrixS1ONARY. adj. [ penſionnaire, French. ] Maintained by | - pexzzce is the true word.] A floping root. | PEPPERCORN, 2. / | pepper and corn. ] Any thing of incon- 
1 ' penſions, 55 * Climes that fear the falling and lying of much ſnow, | fiderable value. | 
"ot" 15 Scorn his houſhold policies, | ought to provide more inclining Pentices. Wetton. Ourpertormances, though dues, are like thoſe peppercorns 
Cal His filly plots and perfionary lpies. Donne. PENTILE. 1. J. ¶ ent and tile.) A tile tormed to cover the | which frecholders pay their landlord to acknowledge that 
V Ibat They were devoted by penfionagy obligations to the olive. a part of the M. | = | they hold all from him. | Boyle. 
Rs Hobel 's Vocal Fort. _ Pentues are thixtee hes long, with a button to hang on Folks from mud-wall'd tenement 3 
50 Pr x510NER. z. . [from penſion.) 55 the laths; they are hollow and circular. Moon. _ Bring landlords peppercorn for rent. Prior. 
Peel 1, One who is ſupported by an allowance paid at the will of | PENT up. part. as J. [ pent, from pen und up.] Shut up. PEPPERMINT. z. . | pepper and int.] Mint eminently hot. 
f their mother; a dependant. : Ne | : | Clole pert up guts JIE IO PEPPERWORT. . J { pepper and wort. A plant, 
Ape: Prices of things neceſſary for ſuſtentation, grew exceſſive Rive your concealing continents. Shakeſp. King Lear. | Pepperwwort hath a flower conſiſting of four leaves, which 
lux. do the hurt of pegſioners, ſoldiers, and all hired ſervants. | PENULTIMA, 1. J. Latin. ] The laſt {yllabie but one. are placed in form of a croſs, from whole cup ariſes the pi- 
wliph 8 . Camden. \ PENU'MBRA. 2. /. ¶ hene and umbra, Latin.] An imperfect ſtillum, which atterward becomes a ſpear-ſhaped fruit, which 
al „ Hovering dreams, | ſhadow. Wy | Fas is divided in the middle by a partition into two cells, which 
os, The fickle penſioners of Morpheus! train. Milton. | The breadth of this image anſwered to the ſun's diameter; | contain many oblong ſeeds. _ v 
| The rector is maintained by the perquiſites of the curate's | and was about two inches and the eighth part of an inch, | Pr“ ICE. adj. LH,.] What helps digeſtion, Ainſw. 
3 office, and therefore is a kind of penfioner to him. Collier. including the penumbra. . Newton. | PERACU TE. A. J. | peracutus, Lat.] Very arp; very violent, 
1 Allve of ttate hired by a ſtipend to obey his malter, PENU'RIOUS. aj. [from penuria, Latin.] | M.,align, continual peracute fevers, after moſt dangerous 
In Britain's ſenate he a ſeat obtains, II. Niggardly; ſparing ; not liberal; ſordidly mean, attacks, ſuddenly remit of the ardent heat. Harvey, 
arts 28 And one more penſioner St. Stephen gains. Pope. What more can our penurious reaſon grant  [PERADVE'NTURE. adv. | par adventure, Fr.] 
r alk; PENSIVE. adj. pen, French; penſivo, Italian. To the large whale or cattled elephant ? Prior. | 1. Perhaps; may be; by chance. 8 
Qua. 1. Sorrowtully thoughtful ; ſorrowfrul; mournfully jerious; | 2. Scant; not plentiful. Rb | That wherein they might not be like unto either, was ſuch 
melancholy, „ | Some penurious (ſpring by chance appear d ; peradwventure as had been no whit leis unlawful. Hooker. 
Think it till a good work, which they in their perfive Scanty of water. 1 Addiſon. As you return, viſit my houſe; let our old acquaintance be 
L are for the well beitowing of time account watte. Hooker. | PENU'RIOUSLY. adv. [from penurious.] Sparingly; not | renew d; peradventure I will with you to court. Shakeſp. 
; wants Are you at leiſure, holy father? plwentifully. To cr i 3 What peradventure may appear very tull to me, may ap- 
Ny leiſure ſerves me, fen/ive daughter, now. Shaleſp. | PENU'RIOUSNESS. 2. J. [from penuricus.] Niggardlineſs; pear very crude and maimed to a ſtranger. Digby. 
? Anxious cares the pen/eve nymph opprelt, parſimony, Ba | 2. Doubt; queltion. It is ſometimes uſed as a noun, but not 


And ſecret paſſions labuur'd in her breatt. Pope. 
& It is generally and properly uſed of perſons ; but Prior has 
pied it to things. | | : wh 

We at the {a4 approach of death ſhall know 
The truth, which from theſe per/ive numbers flow, 


3 
ek. 


| that people, it is no wonder that, notwithſtanding they tur- 
| mnith as great taxes as their neighbours, they make a better 

' figure, Addiſon on the State of the War. 
PENURV. z. /. [ penuria, Lat. ] roverty; indigence. 


If we conſider the infinite indultry and penuriouſucſs of 


gracetully nor properly. ] | 
Though men's perſons ought not to be hated, yet without 
all peradventure their practices juſtly may. South. 
To PLRA'GRATE. v. a. | perapro, Lal.] To wander over; 


to ramble through. 


— 


3 


ä 
. —— 


| Didi. | 
Shak. That we purſue lalſe joy, and tuifer real woe. Prior. The penury of the eccleſiaſtical eſtate. , Hooker. | PERAGRA'TION. 1. /. [from peragrate. ] The act of paſſing "Mi 
PravuveLy, adv. from þenjicve.} With melancholy ; ſor- Wo can perfectly declare | through any ſtate or ſpace. ND | 4 * 
Dryden. towtully; with gloomy ſeriouſneis. ; as The wondrous cradle of thy infancy? ?? A month of peragration is the time of the moon's revolu- Fi 
| So fair a lady did I ſpy, „ Z When thy great mother Venus firſt thee bare, | tion from any part of the zodiac unto the ſame again, and 9 
penny is On herbs and flowers the walked penfively We Begot of plenty and of penury. 1 55 Spenſer. | this containeth but twenty-ſeven days and eight hours. go | 
is num- Mild, but yet love ſhe proudly did forſake. Spenſer. Sometimes am I King; 455 | 3 . Brown. lt 
uy nun- *SSIVENESS, . .. from. penſive.] Melancholy; ſorrow- Then treaſon makes me wiſh myſelf a beggar; The moon has two accounts which are her months or 100 
| 2 tulncls; gloomy ſeriouſmeſs. | 1 And to I am: then cruſhing perury | years of revolution z one her periodic month, or month ot Phe | 
Concerning the bleftings of God, whether they tend unto Perſuades me, I was better when a kingz © prragration, which chiefly reſpects her own proper motion or * 
Drycn. us life or the life to come, there is great cauſe why we. Then I am king'd again, Shakeſpeare's Richard III. place in the z0diack, by which ſhe like the tun per forms her [i 0 
ould delight more in giving thanks than in making re- All innocent they were expoſed to hardſhip and fenuty, revolution round the zodiack, from any one point to the ſame 1 
Drau. Qults for them, inaſmuch as the one hath penjiveneſs and] which, without you, they could never have eicaped. Sprat. again. CER | Holder on Time. ih: | 
tear, the other always Joy annexed, Hooker, b. v. § 43. Let them not itill be obſtinately blind, To PERA'MBULATE. v. a. ¶ perambulo, Lat. mW 
Woulnh thou unlock the door Still to divert the good deſign'd, | 1. 10 walk through. 8 a ] * 
. To cold deſpwrs and gnawing pnſiveneſs? Herbert. Or with malignant perury 5 6 2. Io ſurvey, by paſſing through, ; | 1 
ET, part. baff of pen. Shut up. . | To ſtarve the royal virtues of his mind. Dryden. Perſons the lord deputy ſhould nominate to view and per- 4 
'pmbelints Cut my lace atunder, | May they not juſtly to our clunes upbraid : | ambulate Irith territories, and thereupon to divide and limit 15 
Ke prart. That my pent heart may have tome {cope to beat. Shortneſs of night, and penury of ſhade ? Prior. the ſame. Davies on Ireland. | 
> lelling, | | Shakeſpeare. | PEONY. nf. [ pæonia, Latin,] | | PERAMBULA'TION. 2. / [from perambulate.] oY 
ugh it e The ſon of Clarence have 1 pent up cloſe.  Shakeſp.,| The peony hath a flower compoſed of ſeveral leaves, which | 1, The act of paſſing through or wandering over. q 
lug Hai: DO OE Pope eg Heer OY are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a rote, out ot The Duke looked itil} for the coming back of the Armada, 110 | 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy whoſe empalement riſes the pointal, which afterwards be-] even when they were wandering and making their perambu- ny, 
— mercy, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. comes a fruit, in which ſeveral little horns bent downwards | lation of the northern ſeas. | | Bacon. * 
13 Their armour help'd their harm, cruth'd in, and bruis'd | are gathered, as it were, into a little head covered with down | 2, A travelling ſurvey. | 8 ** 
Dry Iato their lubſtance pent. Milton. opening lengthways, containing many globular leeds. Alillan. France 1s a ſquare of five hundred and fifty miles traverſe, 15 1 
th a pil! The foul pure firc, like ours, of equal force; A ph hcian had often tried the peory root unteatonably | thronging with ſuch multitudes, that the general calcul, made iS 
ſcellantcss But bent in fleſh, W by diſcourſe. x Dryden. athered without ſucceſs ; but having gathered it when the | in the laſt perambulation exceeded eighteen millions. Hoauel. 44 
2, Latin] ent up in Utica, he vainly forms | t — moon paſſes under Aries, and tied the (lit root | PE'RCASE. adv, [ par and caſe.] Perchance perhaps. Not ; 4 
un ag tx, PT epitome of Roman greatneſs. Addiſon' Cato. about the necks of his patients, he had treed more than one uſed. nnen : e Rog e | 95 
or brad TACA'PSULAR. adj. {iis and capſular.] Having five | from epileptical fits. Boyle. | A virtuous man will be virtuous in ſolitudine, and not 1 
riſes le Pe . 8 | PEOPLE. 7. . { peuple, French; populus, Latin.] only in theatro, though percaſe it will be more ſtrong by 1 
Is become Vrachokp. adj. [Tris and xogdꝭ. ] An inſtrument with | 1. A nation; theſe who compole a community. glory and fame, as an heat which is doubled by reflection. ms 
e loses — hrings. Bo xn. | | Propheſy again before many peoples and nations and : 2 Bacon. 1 . 
Male. TarDRovs, adj. ¶ vis and S.] Having five ſides. tongnes. Fe. x. II. PERCEANT. adj. L per pant, Fr.] Piercing; penetrating, br 
eight con Pentaedrous columner coralloid bodies are compoled Fits are a people not ſtrong, yet they prepare their meat Wondrous quick and perceant was his ſpright 10 
RP * let lengthways, and paſſing from the ſurface to the] in ſummer. | Prov. XXX. 25. As eagle's eyes, that can hold the ſun. Fairy Queen. l 
bt int — | WET Woodward on Foſils. What is the city but the pecple? PERCEI'VABLE. adj. [from perceive.) Perceptible; ſuch as 
; fouricel boy AGON, . . pentagon, French; nw; and yavia 4 A True, the people are the city, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus.] falls under perception. | | f 
went eg Teide five angles, 3 YM | 2. The vulgar. To The body, though it really moves, yet not changing per- 
as 5 cb of that famous piece at Capralora, caft by Ba- The knowing artiſt may cei vable diſtance with ſome other bodies, as faſt as the ideas 
Fo m1 , into the form of a pentagon with a circle wirr bed. Judge 2 Rwe the people, but a play 5 ou gn e one another, ſeems to Gage ; 
: IT 'atton, ade for delight, of 8 8 
rg ag — adj. {from pentagon.] Quinquangular; hav- If you 5 it not, has no excuſe, _ Weller. That which we perceive when we ſce figure, as e 
es. | | 3. The commonalty ; not the princes or nobles, by light, is nothing but the termination of colour. cke. 
od body being cut tranſverſely, its ſurface appears like a | 4. Perſons of a particular claſs. | | PERCEIVABLY. adv. {from perceivable.] In ſuck a manner 
1 Bam. nah of pentagonal maſhes, with a pentagonal ſtar in If a man temper his actions to content every W ee as may be obſerved or known. 
Pg xur- | _  Wacdward on Foffils. | of people, the muſick will be the fuller, | acon. 


To PERCETVE. v. a. [ percipio, Lat.] 
| 1, To 
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1, Io diſcover by ſome ſenſible effects. | 
Conſider, 
When you above perceide nie like a crow, . | | 
That it is place which leſſens and ſets off. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To knew; to obſerve. 85 
Jetus percetved in his ſpirit, that they ſo reaſoned within 
them ielves. | Mark, ii. 8. 
H.s ſons come to honour, and he knoweth i: not; and 


they ue brought low, but he percezveth it not. Fob, xiv. 21. 
ul we our ves ſee it with our own eyes, and perceive | 


it by cur own underttandings, we are ſtill in tae dark. Locke. 
How do they coin to know that themſelves think, when 
they themic.ves do not perceive it? 
3. Lo he atrccte by, 5 | 
The upper regions of the air percetwe the collection of the 
matter of teitipeits before the aur here below. Bacon, 
PERCEPTIBILITY. 2. . [from perceprible.J _ 
1. The tate et being an object of the ſenſes or mind; the ſtate 
of being, perceptible. 3 
2. Perception; the power of perceiving. 

The 1lumination is not to bright and fulgent, as to ob- 
ſeure or-extinguith all perceptihi7t, of the reülon. More. 
PERCE PTIBLE. ad. |percepicluc, Fr. perceptus, Lat.] Such 

as may he know Ur ODT VE, * CE | 
No found is proviuced hut with a perceptible blaſt of the 
air, and with ſome retiſtancc ot the aw {trucken, Bacon. 

When I think, remember or «bitract ; theſe intrinſick ope- 

rations of my mii] are not prrceprible by my ſigh hearing, 
tate, ſme! or feeling, liale's Origin cf i,. 
It percaves dem immediately, as being immediately ob- 
jected to and perceptibyeto the ſente; as I perceivethe ſun hy 
my ſiglit. Hale Origin of Mankind. 


Locke. 


In the anatomy of the mind, as in thar of the body, more 


good will accrue 0 mankind by attending to the large, open 
and perceptible parts, thin by itudyiug two much nnei nerves. 
ng 8 | P Pope's ay on Man. 
PrRaceEPTIBLY. adv. [from percetlible.] Iu iuch a manner 
as may be peiceived. . 
The womun decays perceptioly every week. 
PERCEPTION. ».f. { perception, Fr. perceptio, Lat.) 
1. The power of perceFvingy Nic cage. contecouineſs, 
Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not conicious of 
Its own CX1;tence. Bentley s Sermons. 
Perception 18 that act of the mind, or rather a paſiion or 
impreſon, whereby the mind becomes conſcious of any 
thing; as when I fcc] tinger, thirſt, cold or heat. Watts. 
2. The-ict of perceiving ; oblervation. e 


Pope. 


= Notion; idea. | 


By the inventors, and their followers that would ſeem not 


to come too {ſhort of the perceptions of the leaders, they are | 


marr fie l. Hal?'s Origin of Mankmd. 


4. Ihe thace of being affected by ſomething. DD 
Scat mountains have a perception of tac diſpoſition of the 


air to tempeſts ſooner than the vallies below; and therefore 
they ſay in Wales, when certain hills have their night-caps 


on, they mcan nuichict, Bacon. 


Tis experiment dücovereth perception in plants to move“ 


towards that which ſhould comfort them, tnough at a di- 
ſtance. 5 Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 


. 


perceiving, 


PERCEPTIVE. adj. [ perceptus, Lat.] Having the power of 


There is a difficulty that pincheth : the ſoul is awake and 
ſolicited by external motions, for ſone of them reach the 


perceptive region in the molt ſilent repoſe and obſcurity of 


night: wWhad is it then that prevents our ſenſations? Glanw., 
Vhatever the leaſt real point of the eſſence of the $69: ; 


tive part of the ſoul does perceive, every real point of the 


perceptive mult perceive at once. More's Divine Dialrgues. | 


PERCEPTLVITY. 2. /. [from perceptive.) The power ot per- 
ception or thinking. | 


PERCH. 2. /. perca, Lat. perche, Fr. 


The perch is one of the fiſnes of prey, that, like the pike | 
and trout, carrics his teeth in his mouth, he dare venture to 


kill and deſtroy ſeveral other kinds of fiſh: he has a hooked 
or hog back, which is armed with (tiff briftles, and all his 


ikin armed with thick hard ſcales, and hath two fins on his | 


back: he ipawns but once a year, and is held very nutri- 
tive. | 
PERCH. 2. ſ. [ pertica, Lat. perche, Fr.] | 
1. A meaſure of five yards and a half; a pole. 
2. | percbe, Fr.] Something on which birds rooſt or ſit. 
For the narrow perch I cannot ride. Dryden. 
To PERCH. wv. n. [ percher, Fr. from the noun.] To ſit or 
roolt as a bird. . | 
He percheth on ſome branch thereby, 
To weathcr him and his moilt wings to dry, 
The world is grown ſo bad, | 
That wrens make prey, where eagles dare not perch. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


The morning muſes perch like birds, and ſing 
Among his branches. __ © Crahhaw. 


Let owls kcep. cloſe within the tree, and not perch upon | 


the upper boughs. : South's Sermons. 
They wing'd their flight aloft, then ſtooping low, 


Perch'd on the double tree, that bears the golden bough. |. 


Bs Dry den. 
Glory like the trembling eagle ſtood, | 
Perch'd on my beaver: in the Granic flood, _ 
When Fortune's felt my ſtandard trembling bore, 
And the pale Fates ſtood trighted on the ſhore, 

Holts of birds that wing the liquid air, TR 
Perch'd in the boughs, had nightly lodging there. Dryden. 


Jo PERCH. v. a. To place on a perch. 


It would be notcriouſly perceptible, if you could perch 
_  yourſelt as a bird on the top of tome high ſteeple. ore. 
: As evening dragon came, | 
Aſſailant on the perched rooſts, 

And neſts in order rang'd 

Of ſome villatic fowl. _ 
PERCHA'NCE. adv. [per and chance.) Perhaps; perad- 
venture. 
How long within this wood intend you ſtay? 
—Perchance till atter Theſeus' wedding-day. Shakeſp. 
Finding him by nature little ſtudious, ſne chuſe rather to 
endue him with ornaments of youth; as dancing and 
tencing, not without aim then perchance at a courtier's life. 


| | SD h | Wotton. 
Only Smithfield ballad percbance to embalm the memory 
of the other. L' Eftrange. 


7 


RKCHERS. 1. /. Paris candles uſed in England in ancient 
times; alſo the larger ſort of wax candles, which were uſu- 
ally ſet upon the altar. Bailey. 


the power of pe ception. 

No article of religion hath credibility enough for them; 
and yet theſe cautious and quickſighted gentlemen can wink 
and ſwallow down this ſottiſh opinion about percipient atoms. 

| Bentley's Sermons. 
Senſation and perception are not inherent in matter as 


ſuch ; for if it were fo, every ſtock or ſtone would be a per- 


cipient and rational creature, Bentley's Sermons. 
P&'RCIPIENT. 7./. One that has the power of perceiving. 

The foul 1s the lole percipient, which hath animadverlion 

and ſenſe prove:iy ſo called, and the body is only the re- 

ceiver of corporeal impreſſions, Granwville"s Scepſis. 

Nothing in the extended percipient perceives the whole, 

but only part. | More Divine Dialogues. 


Bois" 


j 


Locke. | 


Walton's Angler, | 


Milton's Agoniftes. | 


 PERCIPIENT. adj, ¶ percipiens, Lat.] Perceiving; having | 


| PEREGAL. adj. [French.] Equal. Obſolete. 
Spenſer. | 


PE'RCLOSE. #. ,. ¶ per and cloſe.] Concluſion ; laſt part. 
By the perclaſe ot the ſame verſe, vagabond is underſtood 
for ſuch an one as travellethin fear of revengement. Raleigh. 
To PERCOLATE. v. a. | percolo, Latin.1 To ſtrain, 
Theevicences of fact are percolated through a valt period 
of ages. | Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
PERCOLA'TION. #. /. [from percolate.] Ine att of ſtrain- 
ing; purification or ſeparation by ſtraining. . 
xperiments touching the ſtraining and paſſing of bodies 
one through another, they call percolation. Bacon. 
Water paſſing through the veins of the earth is rendered 


freſh and potable, which it cannot be by any percolations | 


we can make, but the ſaline particles will paſs through a ten- 
fold filtre. Ray on the Creation. 
To PERCU'SS. v. a. ¶ percuſſus, Lat.] To frike, TO 
Flame percuſſed by air giveth a noiſe; as in blowing 
of the fire by bellows; and to likewiſe flame percuſſing the 
air ſtrongly. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
PERCU'SSION. #./. [ percufſio, Lat. percuſſion, French.] 
1. The act of (triking ; ſtroke. 
| With thy grim looks, and | 
The thunder-likepercuffon of thy ſounds, 
Tou macd'ſt thine enemies ſhake. Shakeſpeare. 
The percuſſion of tne greater quantity of air is produced 
by the greatneis of the body percuſling. Bacon. 
Some note, that the times when the ſtroke or percuſſion of 


be held in glory. Bacon's Eſays. 
The vibrations or tremors excited in the air by percuſſion, 


concentric ipheres to great diltances Newton's Opticks. 
Marbles taught him percuſſion and the laws of motion, 
and tops the centrifugal motion. Pope and Arbuth. Scrib. 
2. Eitect of lound in the ear. ö | 
In double rhymes the percuſſion is ſtronger. Rynier. 
the power to ſtrike. a 
Inequality of ſounds is accidental, either from the rough- 
neſs or obliquity of the paſſage, or from the doubling of the 
percutient. ED Bacon. 
PEKULL TION. 7. J. ¶ perditio, Lat, perdition, Fr. ] 
1. Deitruction; ruin; death. VR 
Upon tidings now arrived, importing the mere perdition 
oi the T urkiſh fleet, every man puts himſelf in triumph. 


ger of our utter perdition, and lived moit joyfully; going 
abroad, and teeing what was to be ſeen. Bacon. 
Quick let us part! Perdition's in thy preſence, 
And horror dwells about thee! Addiſon's Cato. 


2. Loft. , 5 
| There's no ſoul loſt, 
Nay, not ſo much perdition as an hair 
Betid to any creature in the veſſel © 
Inu faw'tt fink, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 
3. Eternal death. L 
As hie and death, mercy and wrath, are matters of 
knowledge, all men's ſalvation and ſome men's endleſs per- 
dition are things ſo oppoſite, that whoever doth aftirm the 
one, mult neceſlarily deny the other. Hooker, b. v. 849. 
Men once fallen away from undoubted truth, do atier 
wander for evermore in vices unknown, and daily travel 
towards their eternal perdition. Reigh's Hift. of the World. 
PERDUE. adv, [This word, whiel Among us is adverbially 
taken, comes from the French perdue, or forlorn hope: as 
perdue or advanced centinel.] Cloſe; in ambuſh. We 

Pee minutes he had lainperdue, | 

To guard his deſp'rate avenue. Hudlibras. 
PERDULOUS. adj. [ from perdo, Lat.] Loſt; thrown away. 
I here may be ſome wandering perdulous withes of known 


may wiſh he had not committed it: but to chuſe efficacioully 
and impoſſibly, is as impoſſible as an impoſlibility. Bramb. 
PE'RDURABLE. adj. ¶ perdurable, Fr. perduro, Lat.] Laſt- 
ing; long continued. A word not in uſegmor accented ac- 
cording to analogy. | 5 
Conftels me knit to thy deſerving witn 
Cables of perdurable toughneſs. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
5 O perdurable thame let's ſtab ourtelves! Shakeſpeare. 
PE'RDURABLY. adv. ¶ from perdurable.] Laſtingly, -. 
Why would he for the momentary trick, | 
Be perdurably find? Shak. Meaſure for . wal 
PERDURA'TION. z. J. ¶ perduro, Lat.] Long contin 
| Ainſworth. 


Whilom thou walt peregal to the beſt, _ 

And wont to make the jolly thepherds gladj 

Wich piping and dancing, did pats the reſt, Spenſer. 

To PE REGRINATE. v. n. | peregrinus, Lat.] To travel; to 

live in foreign countries. Dick. 

PEREGRINA'TION. 2. /. [from peregrinus, Lat.] Travel; 

abode in foreign countries. . 

It was agrecd between them, what account he ſhould give 

of his peregrination abroad. Bacon's Henry VII. 

That we do not contend to have the earth paſs tor a para- 

diſe, we reckon it only as the land of our peregrination, and 

2 after a better country. Bent 

PEREGRINE. adj. ¶ peregrin, old French; peregrinus, 

Latin.] Foreign; not native; not domeſtick. | 

The received opinion, that putrefaction is cauſed by cold 

or peregrine and preternatural heat, is but nugation. Bacon. 

To PERE'MPT. v. a. [ peremptus, Latin. ] To kill; to cruſh. 
A law term. £4 | | 


by the deſertion of an appeal; becauſe the office o 
continues after ſuch inſtance is perempted. 

PE'REMPTION, 2. . [ ee nx Lat. peremption, French.] 
Cruſh; extinction. Law term. 

This ee e of inſtance was. introduced in favour of 
the publick, ſeſt ſuits ſhould otherwiſe be rendered perpe- 
tual. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

PERE'MPTORILY. adv, 250m peremptory.) Abiolutely ; 
poſitively; fo as to cut off all farther debate, | 
Norfolk denies them peremptorily. Daniel. 

Not to ſpeak peremptorily or concluſively, touching the 
point of poſſibility, till they have heard me deduce the means 
of the execution. Bacon Holy War. 

Some organs are ſo peremptorily neceſſary, that the extin- 

nſhment of the ſpirits doth ſpeedily tollow, but yet ſo as 
there 1s an interim. | Bacon's Nasa! Hiftory. 
In all conferences it was inſiſted peremptorily, that the 
king mult yield to what power was required. Clarendon. 
Some talk of letters hefore the deluge : but that is a mat- 


termined cither the one way or the other. 
Never judge peremptorily on firſt appearances. Clariſſa. 


PERE'MPTORINESS. 7. /. | from peremptory. ] Poſitivencls ; 
abſolute deciſion ; dogmatiſin. 


codabard. 


in matters of opinion: the other a poſitiveneſs in relating 
matters of fact. Government of the Tongue. 
 Selt-conceit and peremptorineſi in a man's own opinion 
are not commonly reputed vices. Tuloiſen's Sermons. 
PERE'MP TORY. a Ae low Lat. per emptoire, 
Fr. from peremptus, killed. } Dogmatical; abſolute; ſuch. 


| 


continue a little time to move from the place of percu//wn in 


an envious eyeduth molt hurt are, when the party envied is | 


PERCU'TIENT. 7. /. [ percutiens, Latin.] Striking; having | 


TI . Shakeſpeare. YL 
We took ourſelves for free men, ſeeing there was no dan- | 


impoſſibilities; as a man who hath committed an offence, | 


CS: g 


ley's Sermons. | 


4. 


Noris it any objection, that the cauſe of appeal is gerede 1 
the judge 
Apylife. | 


ter of mere conjecture, and nothing can be peremptorily de- 


Peremptorineſs is of two torts; the one a magiſterialneſs | 


as deftroys all turther expoſtulation. 
As touching the apoltle, wherein he was ſo reſolute and 


i 


aN our Lord Jeſus Chriſt made man 
even by intuitive revelation, wherein there 
* errour. . | 
He may have fifty-ſix exceptions Feremp 
Jurors, ot which he hall ſhew no cauie, 
_ To-morrow be in rendineſs to go; Spenſer, 
Excuſe it not, for I «am peremptory, 85 
| Not Death nimſcit heſpeere 
50 e e is half ſo perempiory, 
As we to keep this city. Shakefpearss x: 
Though the text and the doctrine ru 1 FRA ' 
ſolute, whoſoever denies Chriſt, fliail afturedhr 7 muah. 
him; yet till there is a tacit condition, unlclg od by 
intervene, : ar 5er Pen 
The more modeſt confeſs, that learning w- t . 
fuller diſcovery of our ignorance, and to kee f Se Uk 
peremptory and dogmatical in our determinions w. bn 
He would never talk in ſuch a perempbtory an q Cor, 
raging manner, were he not aſſured that be ws Als. 
ſubdue the moit powerful oppolition againtt e 
which he taught. Addijon on the Clrigia Side 
PERENNIAL. adj. ¶ ferennis, Latin, } "TY 
1. Laſting through the year. 


an Religin, 
I the quantity were preciiely the ſame in theſe 


ifet Unto hi 
was no poſſiti 


% 
257 Wing. 


Jobe 


fountains, the difficulty would be greater. Vt 

2. * tual; unceaſing. | | ne. 
| e matter wherewith theſe peremmnial cl RE. 

» , : ouds are rait: 

the {ca that ſurrounds them. Js eraiſed, i 


PERE'NNITY. 2. ſ. [from ereunita: Lat. 1 Fanz rg 
ing through Ie . eee | 23 Equaliy of Lit. 
That lprings have their origin from the ſea. and not fir 
ery: and vapours, I conclude from the erennity of Gin 0 
Re 3 Derham «Phy C4 Yay e's 
PERFECT. adj. ¶ perſectus, Latin; e Fon N. 
1. Compleat; conſummate; nniſhed; 1 ; 0 
undant. | 
We count thoſe things perfect, which want n 


3 for the end whereto they were inſtituted. * 


2. Fully informed; fully ikilful, Kale, 
8 ithin a ken our army lies; 
Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 
Our armour all as ſtrong, our caute the heft . 
Then reaſon wills our hearts ſhould be as good $h | 
Fair dame! I am not to you known, * e 


Though in your ſtate of honour I am perfect. 

I do not take myſelf to be ſo perfect in the priv 
Bohemia, as to handle that part; and will not offe 
I cannot maſter, 

3. Pure; blameleſs; clear; immaculate. 

chiefly theological, 

My parts, my title, and my perfect ſoul 

Shall manifeit me rightly, Shakeſpeare'sOthelh 

Thou ſhalt be perfzet with the Lord thy God. Deut. xvii, 

4. 9 ow of danger. he 
ou art perfect then, our ſhip hath touch'd upot 

* 8 5 delerts of Bohemis: | 1 Shale). linen, Tat 

0FERFECT. v. 4. | perfectus, from perficio, Lain: ks. 

faite, French] [? 4 —, om perficio, La in; par 

1. To finiſh; to compleat; to conſummate; to bring to its 

due (tate. 2 7 | 

If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his lore 

is perfected in us. I John, iv. iz. 

Beauty now mult perfect my renown, | 

Walter, 


Hale. 
lle e of 
r at that 
b Bacon. 
This 18 à lenle 


With that I govern'd him that rules this iſle. 
In ſubſtances relt not in the ordinary complex idea com. 
monly received, but enquire into the nature and properties 
of the things themſelves, and thereby perfect our ideas of 
their diſtinct ſpecies. . Locle. 
| Endeavour not to ſettle too many habits at once, lelt by 
a > ar confound them, and ſo perfect none, Licke, 
| at toil did honeſt Curio take PE 
To get one medal wanting yet, 
And perfe# all his Roman ſet ? „ 
2. To make ikilful; to inſtruct fully, 
„Her cauſe and yours | 
III Perſect him withal, and he ſha!l bring yo@Q 
_  Betorethe duke. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure, 
PE RFECTER. u. f. [from perfect.] One that wakes peried, 
This practice was altered; they offered not to Mercury, 
but to Jupiter the perfecber. Pope's Od. 


| PERFE'CTION. 2. / perfectio, Lat. perfection, Fr.) 


1. The ſtate ot being perfect. | 
Man doth ſeek a triple perfection; firſt a ſenſual, conſft- 
ing in thoſe things which very lite itſelf requireth, either as 
neceſſary ſupplements, or as ornaments thereot ; then an in- 
tellectual, conſiſting in thoſe things which none underveath 
man is capable of; laltly, a {piritual and divine, confilting 
in thoſe things whereunto we tend by {upernatural means 
here, but cannot here atta n. Hooker, G. i. 
It is a judgment maim'd and moſt impertect, 
That will confeſs perfection ſo could err 
Againſt all rules of nature. Shakeſpeare's Othelh 
True virtue being united to the heavenly grace of fail 
makes up the highelt peryection. Milton on Educetiel. 
No human undertarding being abſolutely ſecured Iron 
miſtake by the Perfection of ns own nature, it follows tat 
no man can be infallible but by ſupernatural 2 
ä . . | . S002 
Many things impoſſible to thought, 
Have been e tull . brought. Duden. 
2. Something that concurs to produce ſupreme excellence. 
: What tongue can her perfections tell, 
In whoſe each part all pens may dwell? 
You knot of mouth-triends; imoke and lukewarm water 
Is your perfection. Shakeſpearc's Timon of Al. 
An heroick poem requires, as its laſt perfed0, the a 
compliſhment of ſome extraordinary undertaking) wii 
requires more ot the active virtue than the ſuffering. OH. 
3. Attribute of God, 7 
If God be infinitely holy, juſt and good, he mult take&- 
light in thoſe creatures that reſemble fim moſt in thee per 
- ns Att erbury rr” 
0 PERFE'CTIONATE. v. 4. [ perfectionner, Fr. n 
Fection.] To make perfect; to advance to pertection. i 
is a word propoſed by Dryden, but not received nor wor; 
of reception, atursl 
Painters and ſculptors, chuſing the moſt clegant de 
beauties, perfectionate the idea, and advance theilt elt ma» 
nature itſelf in her individual productions; the un . 
ſtery of human performance. and perfec- 
e has founded an academy for the progreis an 0 42. 
tionating of painting. . bring 10 
PERFTE'CTIVE. adj. | from perfect.] Conducing t 
perfection. SIE GE IO . of our fouls 
Praiſe and adoration are actions perfective ot d, 
| - 
Eternal life ſhall not conſiſt in endleſs love ; the * 
culties ſhall be employed in actions ſuitable 10, LL, 
tive of, their natures. - | 7 et 1 1 00 3 man- 
PERFE'CTIVELY. adv. {from perfeckive.] In lu 
ner as brings to perfection. rolleſt, Of” 
f reaſon in 


As virtue is ſeated fundamentally in the 1! 5 
fectiwely in the fancy: ſo that virtue is the Force nd. Cr. 
the condudt of our actions and paſſions to à g 
PERFECTLY: adv. from perfect. ] 
1. In thehigheſt degree of excellence. 


2. Totally; compleatly, Chiu 
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Cheinf 
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Chrwing little ſponges 


h new and unknown ſimple ideas. . 
Exactly 5 accurately. 


| *Neknow bodies and their properties moſt perfectly. Locke. 


pFECTNESS. a.ſ. (from perfect.] 


* leatneis. 5 
Gele virtue. A ſcriptural word. | 


, Skill. 
4 T this your perfectneſs ? 
'PIOUS. | | 
Ear! i to truir; guilty ot violated taith. 
7 Tell me, perfidicus, was it fit | 
To make my cream a perquilite, 
And iteal to mend your wages? 


f taith. ; 
breach 0 | Peril 4 | 
e has betray'd your butinels, and given up | 
* certain hows of ſalt, your city Rome. Shakeſp. 
They eat per fidionuſly their words. Hudibras. 


Can he not deliver us polleſſion of ſuch places as would put 
him in a worſe condition, whenever he ſhould perficionſty re- ] 
iſcellames. 


P:aerDI0USNESS. 1. J. [from perfidious.)] The quality of 


new the war? Swifts 


being perfidious . 


flu, e, and ingratitude. 


want of faith; breach of faith. 


Pr afLaBLE. adj. [from perla, Lat.] Having the wind driven | 


through a 
5% PE RE 
hy would clarify and refreſh our air. 
1 open, ary, and well perflated. 


through. 


Miners b * ations with lars e bellows give motion to | 
the th e ere and cools the mines. Wordward. 
J PERFORATE. v. a. [ perforo, Lat.] To pierce 


tool; to bore. 


ew. 

Worms perforate the guts. 
P:zRrFORA'TION. . /. { from perforate.] 
1. The act of piercing or boring. | 

The likehett way is the per} ly 
in ſeveral places one above another, and the filling 
holes. - 


the third joints through them. 
2. Hole; place bored. 


of Providence, 5 | = 
PrrroRA'TOR. z. ſ. [from perforate.] 
boring. | 


carula, 


| Guyon to him leaping, ſtaid 
His hand, that trembled as one terrify'd; | 
And though himſelf were at the fight —_— 
Vet him perforce reſtrain d. Fairy 
Jealous Oberon would have the child, | 
But ſhe perforce withholds the loved boy. 
9 She amaz'd, her cheeks - | 
All trembling and ariſing, full of ſpots, 
And pale with death at Rat perforce ſhe breaks 


Into the inmoſt rooms. Peacbam on 


Haſt thou, ſpirit, 


What cannot you and I perform upon 
Th' unguarded 


Thou, my love, 


Perform his fun'rals with paternal care, 
You perform her office in the ſphere, 


7; Born ot her blood, and make a new Platonick year. Did. 


ERFORM, v. 2. To ſuccced in an attempt. 


Whena poet has perſurmed admirably in ſeveral illuſtrious | 
Places, Watts. | 


Arges we ſometimes alſo admire his very errors. 
WMORMABLE. adj. {from perform.) Practicable; 
may be done. 


Men forget the relations of hiſtory, affirming that elephants 
joints, whereas their actions are not performable 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Ve no 
Without them. 


enge n. ſ. ¶ from perform. | 

i t 

promiſed, | 
His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty 
ut his performance, as he now is, nothing. 


Perform 


. re may be a perfermance. 
0 


eat works, was to be above contempt. 
ition; work. 


2. Com 
„in the 
Us the hand of a 


| peel poſſible or me to he deceived. 


5 ſomething done. 


ormances, what have you heard her ſay ? 


Pro's : | 
MER, z. 1 1 
1. ; rom perform. 
Oc tha pertorms any t 25 J 


dipt in oil, when $erfely under 
he could longer Iupport the want of reſpiration. Boyle. 
Words recal to our thoughts thoſe ideas only which they 
deen wont to be ſigns of, but cannot introduce any 
- Locke. 


Puton charity, which is the bond of perfetneſs. Col. ili. 14. 


eee 


adj. | perfidus, Lat. perfide, Fr.] Treache- 


| Widow and Cat. 
Pia DIOUSLY. adv. from perfidious. ] Treacherouily; by 


LATE. wv. a. [þerflo, Lat.] To blow through. -| 
It caltern winds did pete our climates more frequently, 
, - 
he firlt conſideration in building of cities, is to make 
Arbuthnot on Air. 
pekrba TION. 1. /. [from perflate.] The att of blowing 


The aperture was limited by an opaque circle placed be- 
tween the eye-glats and the eye, and per orated in the middle 
with à little round hole for the rays to pais through to the 
Newton's Optichs, 
Arbuthnot ou Diet. 


oration of the body of the tree 


| TS | Bacon. 
The induſtrious perforation of the tendons of the ſecond 
joints of fingers and toes, and the drawing the tendons of 
More's Divine Dialogues. 


That the nipples ſhould be made ſpongy, and with ſuch 
perforations as to admit paſſage to the milk, are arguments 
| Kay on the Creation. 

he inſtrument of 


Shakeſþ. 


All three ſet among the foremoſt ranks of fame for great 
minds to attempt, and great force to perform what they did | 
w : a Sidney, b. 11. 


Perform to point the tempeſt that I bade thee? Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. 
*omiling is the very air o' th' time; it opens the eyes of 
ration: performance is ever tlie duller for his act, and 
* the plainer kind of people, the dred 1s quite out of 
: Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
will. the doing of it; that as there was a readineſs to 
lo the 2 Cor. viii. 11. 
Atheſe nly means to make him tucceſsful in the performance 


good poems of other men, I can only be ſure, that 
od maſter; but in your n eee 
Dryden. 
1 Auen our comic perfurmances give good examples. 


Al 18 llumbry agitation, beſides her walking and other 


> things have a natural deformit in them; as perjury S 
n i 4 7. illotfon's Sermons. | 


PERFIDY. 2. ſc ¶ perfidia, Lat. perfidie, Fr.] Treachery ; 


with a 


Draw the bough of a low fruit tree newly budded without | 
twiting, into an earthern pot perforate at the bottom, and 
then cover the pot with earth, it will yield a very large 


ſruit. : Bacon's Natural Hijtory. 
A perforated bladder does not ſwell. Boyle. 
| Fur labour'd chyle pervades the pores, 
In all the arterial perforated ſhores. Blackmore. 


ot the 


- The patient placed in a convenient chair, dipping the tro- 
tar in oil, ſtab it ſuddenly through the teguments, and with- 
drawing the perforator, leave the waters to empty by the 
| 5 HSbarp's Surgery. 
Rexro gc E. adv. ¶ per and force.] By violence; violently. 


Queen. 


Poetry. 


TPERFORM. w. a. [ performare, Italian.] To execute; | 
ww; to diſcharge; to atchieve an undertaking ; to accom- | 
iſh. 5 


: Duncan? Shakefp. Macbeth. | 

I will cry unto God that performeth all things tor me. 
5 | 55 Pſalm lvii- 2. 
E all things be performed after the law of God dili- 


1 Eſdras, viii. 21. | 2. Trial; experiment. 


Dryden. | 


ſuch as 


ion of ſomething deligned; execution of ſomething | 


South, 


Ciarif. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


| PERICARDIUM. . J. Lig and xagdia; pericarde, Fr.] 


5 F R 


exact performer. Shakejpeare: 
2. It is generally applied to on that makes apublick exhibition 
ok his I kill. | "4.41 
To PERFRI'CATE. v. #. [perfrico, Lat.] To rubover. Di#. 
PERFU'MATORY. adj.[tfromper/ume.]'] hat which pertumes. 
PERFU'ME. . /. {parjume, Fr.] 
1. wrong odour of {wreetneis uled to give ſcents to other 
things. | 
_ Pomanders and knots of powders for drying rheums are not 
{o itrong as per7umes,you may have them continually in your 
hand, whereas' perfumes you can take but at times.  Bacyr. 
Perfumes, though groſs bodies that may be ſenlibly waited, 
yet fill the air, ſo that we can put our nole in no part of the 
room where a perfume is burned, but we lmell it. Digby. 
2. Sweet odour fragrance, | N 
No rich perfumes retreſh the fruitſul field, 
Nor tragrant herbs their native incenſe yield. Pope. 
To PERFU ME. v. a. [from the noun. ] To icent; to impreg- 
nate with ſweet ſcent. 
| \ Your papers | 
Let me have them very well Perfume d, 
For ſhe is {weeter than pertume itelt | 
To whom they go. Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrexw. 
| Why rather, tleep, liett thou in ſmoky cribs, 
And hutht with buzzing night-flies to thy ilumber, 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of coltly (tate, 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? 
Then will I raiſe alott the milk-whate roſe, 
With whole ſweet ſmell the air ſhall be perfum dl. 
W f | Shakeſpeare. 
The diſtilled water of wild poppy, mingled at halt with 
Juming pan. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
which ſheweth them corporeal. 
| The pains ſhe takes are vainly meant, 
To hide her amorous heart, © © 
4 Tis like perjuming an ill ſcent, : 
The ſmell's too ſtrong for art. Glan ville. 
See ſpicy clouds from lowly Sharon riſe, 
And Carmel's flow'ry top perfumes the Kies! Pope. 
PERFUMER. 2. .. [from perfume.] One whole trade is to 
fell things made to gratify the ſcent. | 8 
A mois the perfumers have out o 
an excellent ſcent. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Firit iſlued from perfumers ſhops | 
A crowd of faſhionable tops. Swift. 
PERU NCTORILY. adv. [perfundorie, Eat.] Careleisly ; 
negligently. | Z | 
His majeity caſting his eye perfundor:ly upon it, and be- 
lieving it had beendrawn by mature advice, no ſooner received 
it, than he delivered it to the lord-keeper, Clarendon. 
Whereas all logic is reducible to the four principal opera- 


tf apple-trees, that hath 


by Aritotle very perfjunctorily; of the fourth he has ſaid no- 
thing at all. ESA Bat 


- negligent, 


men into conſiderable mittakes, which a more correct and 
rigorous ſcrutiny would have detected, Woodward. 


pread. | = 
7 heſe dregs immediately perfuſe the blood with melan- 
choly, and caule obitructions. | 
PERHA PS. adw. [ per and hap.] Peradventure; it may be. 
Perhaps the good old man that kils'd his ſon, | 
Aud lett a bleſſing on his head. 
His arms about him ſpread, 


Somewhat excellent may be invented, perhaps more excel- 


when that perhaps takes place. | 
| His thoughts inſpir'd his tongue, 
And all his ſoul receiv'd a real love. | 
| Perhaps new graces darted from her eyes, 
Perhaps {oft pity charm'd his yielding foul, 
Perhaps her love, perhaps her kingdom charm'd him. 


PE'RIAPT. 7. J. [re. Amulet; charm worn as pre- 

ſervatives againſt diſeaſes or miſchief. Hanmer. 
The regent conquers, and the Frenchmen fly: 

Now help, ye charming ſpells and periapis. Shakeſpeare. 


The pericardium is a thin membrane of a conick figure 
that reſembles a purſe, and contains the heart in its cavity: 


which enter and come out of the heart: the uſe of the Peri- 
cardium is to contain a {mall quantity of clear water, which 


heart may not grow dry by its continual motion. Quincy. 
PERICA'RPIUM. 2. /. [pericarpe, Fr.] In botany, a pellicle 
or thin membrane encompaſiing the fruit or grain of a plant, 

or that part of a fruit that envelops the ſeed. 

Beſides this uſe of the pulp or pericarpium for the guard 
of the ſeed, it ſerves allo br the ſuſtenance of animals. Ray. 


1. The ſtate of being in danger. 


PERICRANIUM. . /. [ from rig and cranium; pericrane, Fr.] 
The pericramum is the membrane that covers the ſkull: it 

is a very thin and nervous membrane of an exquiſite ſenſe, 
ſuch as covers immediately not only the cranium, but all the 
bones of the body, except the teeth ; for which reaton it is 
allo called the perioſteum. | Quincy. 
Having divided the pericranium, I ſaw a fiſſure running 

the whole length of the wound. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
PERI'CULOUS. adj. [periculsfus, Lat.] Dangerous; jeopar- 
dous; hazardous. word not in ule, 
As the moon every ſeventh day arriveth unto a contrary 


gn, and holdeth the fame conſideration in years as the moon 
in days, doth cauſe theſe periculous periods. _ Brown. 
PERIE'RGY. z. ſ. [rei and Feyor.] Needlels caution in an 
operation; unnecellary diligence. _ 1 
PERIGE'E. «/ (reg and yi; perigee, Fr.] Is a point in 
PERIGE'UM. 8 the heavens, wherein a planet 1s ſaid to be in 
its neareſt diſtance poſſible from the earth. Harris. 
By the proportion of its motion, it was at the creation, 

at the begirning of Aries, and the perzgeum or nearelt point 
in Libra, : Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
PERIHE'LIUM. z. ſ. {eg} and $240; peribelie, Fr.) Is that 
point of a planet's orbit, wherein it is neareit the fun. Harris. 


Which appeared in 1680, by approaching to the ſun im its 
peribelium, acquired ſuch a degree of | heat, as to be 50,000 
vears a cooling. Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 

PERIL. u. / (peril, Fr. perikel, Dutch; periculum, Lat. 
1. Danger; hazard; jeopardy. ü ; ny 
Dear Pyrocles, be liberal unto me of thoſe things, which 
have made you indeed precious to the world, and now doubt 
not to tell of your perils, _ Sidney, b. ii. 
How many perils do infold 3 

The righteous man to make him daily fall. Fairy Queen. 


The merit of tervice is ſeldom attributed to the true and ; 


Shakeſp. |. 


_ roſe water, take with ſome mixture of a few cloves in a per- | 


P 
Smells adhere to hard bodies; as in per/umneg of gloves, | 
Bacon Nat. Hijt. 


tions of the mind, the two firſt of theſe have been handled | 


A tranſient and perfunfory examination of things leads | 
To PERFU'SE. . 4. [perjuſus, Lat.] To tincture; to over- | 


Harvey on Conjumptions. | 


Hopes yet to ſee him ere his glaſs be run. .  Flatman. 
lent than the firſt deſign, though Virgil mult be itill excepted, | 
| Dryden. | 
| 5. The ſtate at which any thing terminates, 


Smith. 


its baſis is pierced in five places, for the paſſage of the vellels | 


is feparated by tmall glands in it, that the furtace of the 


PERICLITA'TION. 7. / from periclitor, Lat. pericliter, Fr.] 


ſign, fo Saturn, which remaineth about as many years in one 


Sir Iſaac Newton has made it probable, that the comet, 


If eicher place; or time, or other courſe, | 
Caule us to alter th* order now allign'd? Dail. 
The love and pious duty which you pay; 

Have pats'd the perils of ſo hard a way, Dryden. 

Strong, healthy and young people; are more in peril by 
peittlental fevers, than the weak and old. Arbuthrets 
2. Denunciation; danger denounced, 

I told her, \ 

On your diſplcature's peril, 4 | | 
She ihould not viht you. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
PERILOUS. adj. | perileux, Fr. from peril.) ; 
1. Dangerous; hazardous; tu} of danger. 9 5 
Alterations in the ſervice of God, tor that they impair the 


which have no continuance longer than religion hath all re» 
verence done unto it. | Booker, b. v. §2. 
Her guard is chaſtity, 
She that has that is clad in compleat ſteel, 
And like a quiver'd nymph with arrows keen 
May trace huge foreſts and unharbour'd heaths, 


Intamoeus hilts and tandy perilous wilds. Milton. 
Dictate propitious to my duteous ear, 

What arts can captivate ahi changetul ſeer: 

For perilous th* allay, unheard the toil - a, 

T" clude the preſcienee of a God by guile. Pope. 

5 Into the perilous flood | | 

Bear fearleſs. Thomſon. 


2. It is uted by way of emphaſis, or ludicrous exaggeration of 

any thing bad, | 

I hus was tl accompliſh'd ſquire endu'd 
With gifts and knowledge per lous threwd, 


children, and probably obtained its ſignitication from the 
hoy was therefore a perilous boy, or a boy in danger, It is 
vulgarly parlous. | 

0 Tis a per'lous boy, © 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable z 
„Hess all the mother's from the top to toe. Shakeſpeare. 
PERILOUSLY. adv. [from perilous.) Dangeroully. 
PERILOUSNESS. #. J. | trom perilous.) Dangerouſnels. 


compals or ſuin of all the tides Which bound any figure of 
what kind ſoever, whether rectilinear or mixed. 8 
By compreſling the glattes ſtill more, the diameter of this 
ring would increaſe, and the breadth of its orbit or perime- 
ter decreatg, until another new colour emerged in the cen- 
tre of the lait. 5 Newton's Opticks, 
PERIOD. z. /. ¶ periode, Fr. megiotog,] ) x | 
1. A circuit. BIS 
2. Time in which anything is performed, ſo as to begin again 


= 


in the {ame manner. 
Tell thele, that the ſun is fixed in the centre, that the 
earth with all the planets roll round the fun in their ſeveral 
periods; they cannot adinit a ſyllable of this new doctrine. 
| | | | Watts. 


3. A ſtated number of years; a round of time, at the end of 
er's Reflettionfon Learning. | 
PERFUNCTORY. adj. [fperfunttorie, Lat.] Shght; careleſs; 


which the things comprited within the calculation ſhall re- 
turn to the ſtate in which they were at the beginning. 
A cycleor period is an account ot years that has a begin- 
ning and end too, and then begins again as often as it ends. 
FS | | Holder on Time. 
Me ſtile a leſſer ſpace a cycle, and a greater by the name 
of period; and you may not improperly call the beginning 
of a large period the epocha thereot, Holder on Time. 
4. The end or concluſion. 
It my death might make this iſland happy, 
And prove the period ot their tyranny, | 
1 would expend it with all willingnefs; 


There is nothing ſo ſecret that ſhall not be brought to light 
within the compats of our world; whatſoever concerns Gs 
ſublunary world in the whole extent of its duration, from 
the chaos to the latt period. 
What anxious moments pals between 
Ihe birth of plots and their laſt fatal periods, NE 
Oh! 'tis a dreadtul interval of time. Addiſon. 
Beauty's empires, like to greater ſtates, 
Have certain periods ſet, wi hidden fates. 
Light-conſerving (tones muſt be ſet in the ſun before the 
retain light, and the light wul appear greater or leſſer, until 
they come to their utmoſt period, 
6. Length of duration. „ | 
Some experiment would be made how by art to make plants 
more laſtiug than their ordinary period; as to make a ſtalk 
of wheat lait a whole year, 
7. A compleat ſentence from one full ſtop to another, 


they have their ſtrength too as in a pike or javelin. 
Is this the confidence you gave me? | 
Lean on it ſafely, not a perio 5 
Shall be unſaid for me. | | 
Syllogitm is made ule of to diſcover a fallacy, ene 
wiapt up in a ſmooth period. | Locke. 
For the afliſtance of weak memories, the firſt words of 
cvery period in every page may be written in diſtinct colours. 


From the tongue 
Th unfiniſh'd period falls. 


bad word. SN | | 
Your letter he deſires | 
To thoſe have thut him up, which failing to him, 

Period his comfort. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 

RIO DICK, . 8 , . : 
1 a 40. [ periodigue, Fr. from period.] 
1. Circular; making a circuit; making a revolution. 

Was the earth's periodick motion always in the ſame plane 
with that of the diurnal, we ſhould miſs of thoſe kindly in- 
creaſes of day and night. 5 

Four moons perpetually roll round the planet Jupiter, and 
are carried along with him in his periodical circuit round 
the lun. Mails Improvement of the Mind. 

2. Happening by revolution at ſome itated time. | 

A fratogies undertakers would raiſe men out of ſome ſlimy 
ſoil, impregnated with the influence of the ſtars upon ſome 
remarkable and periodical conjunctions. Bentley. 

3. Regular; performing ſome action at ſtated times. 
e confuſion of mountains and hollows furniſhed me 


Switzerland, which flow only at ſuch particular hours of the 
day. 9 Addiſon, 
4. Relating to periods or revolutions.  _ : 
It is implicitly denied by Ariſtotle in his politicks, in that 
difconite againſt Plato, who meaſured the viciſſitude and 
mutation of ſtates by a pertodical fatality of number, Brown, 
PERIODICALLY. adv. ¶ from periodical.) At ſtated periods, 
The three tides ought to be under ſtood of the {pace of the 
night and day, and then there will be a regular flux and re- 

flux thrice in that time every eight hours bans 
roome. 


PeRIOSTEUM. n.f. [wei and 5rev; periofte, Fr.) 
All the bones are covered with-a very ſenſihle membrane, 


\ 


In the act what perils ſhall we find, 


called the perioſteum. 9 Cheyne's Phil, Prins. 
PERIPHERY. z. ſ. [migi and ge]; peripherie, Fr.] Cir- 

cumterence, 3 
Neither 


: $K - 


P E R 5 | 


credit of religion, are therefore perilous in common-weals, 


| Hudtbras. 
3. Smart; witty, In this lente it is, I think, only applied to 


notion, that children eminent tor wit, do not hve; a witty | 


PERIMETER.” A. / Le and Here; Perimetre, Fr.] The 


But mine is made the prologue to their play. 5 arg. : 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


Sackling. | 
- Digby. _ 


Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 


Periods are beautiful, when they are not too long: for ſo 


. John. | 


© Milton. _ 


Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 


Thomſon's Spring. | 
To PE RIO D. v. 4. [from the noun.} To put an end to. A 
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Neither is this ſole vital faculty ſufficient to exterminate | 


noxious humours to the periphery or outward parts. 
Harvey. 
To PERTTAHRASE. v. a. [ periphraſer, Fr.] To expreis one 
word by many; to expreis by cucumlocution. ; 
PERI'PHRASIS. x. . [mtgipgaci;; periphraje, Fr.] Circum- 
locution; uſe of many words to exprels the ſenſe of one: 
as, for denth, we may ſay, the loſs of life. WY 
They make the gates of Thebes and the mouths of this 
river a conſtant periphraſis for this number ſeven. Brown. 
| She contains all bliſs, 
And makes the world but her periphraſis. Cleaveland. 
They ſhew their learning uſeletsly, and make a long pert- 
phraſis on every word of the book they explain, Watts. 
The peripbraſes and circumlocutions, by which Homer ex- 
preſſes the lingle act of dying, have ſupplied ſucceeding poets 
with all their manners of phraling it. ; oþe. 
ERIPHRA'STICAL, adj. from periphraſis.] Circumlocu- 
tory ; expreſſing the ſenſe of one word in many. : 
PERIPNEU'MONY. 7. . [v and mivuay; peripreumonte, 
PERIPN 1010 . r.] An inflammation of the lungs. 
Lungs oft imbibing phlegmatick and melancholick hu- 
mours, are now and then deprehended ſchirrous, by diſſipa- 
tion of the lubtiler parts, and lapidification of the groſſer 
that remain, or may be left indurated, through the groſs re- 
Iiques of peripneumonia or inflammation of the lungs. 
f by Harvey. 


A peripneumony is the laſt fatal ſymptom of every diſeaſe; 


for no body dies without a ſtagnation of the blood in the 
| lungs, which is the total extinction of breath. 
To PERISH. v. 1. [perir, Fr. pereo, Lat.] 
1. To die; to be deitroyed; to be loſt; to come 
I burn, I pine, I periſh, _ 
If Iatchieve not this young modeſt girl. 
If I have ſeen any periſh for want of cloathing, then let 
mine arm fall from my ſhoulder-blade. Job, xxxi. 29. 
5 | He keepeth back his ſoul from the pit, and his life from 
*M | Perilis y the word. | Fob, xxxiii. 18. 
; hey periſb quickly from off the good land. Dent. xi. 18. | 
SO with hunger. Luke, xv. 17. 
he fick, when their caſe comes to be thought deſperate, 
are carried out and laid on the earth to periſh without aſſiſt- 
ance or pity. | Locke. 
Characters drawn on duft, that the firſt breath of wind et- 
faces, are altogether as uſeful as the thoughts of a ſoul that 
"5: nn * 5 5 LEN 

xpoling their children, and leaving them 1n the fields to 


to nothing. 


feriſb by want, has been the practice. Locke. 
Still when the luſt of tyrant pow'r ſucceeds, _ 
4 Some Athens periſbes, or ſome Tully bleeds. Pope. 


In the Iliad, the anger of Achilles had cauſed the death of | 


ſo many Grecians; and inthe Odyſſey, the ſubjects periſhed 
through their own fault. | | 
2. To be in a perpetual ſtate of decay 700 
Duration, and time which is a part of it, is the idea we 
have of periſbing diſtance, of which no two parts exiſt to- 
gether, but follow in ſucceſſion; as expanſion is the idea of 
aſting diſtance, all whole parts exiſt together. Locke. 
3. To be loſt eternally. 55 
8 Theſe, as eee, hots beaſts made to be deſtroyed, ſpeak 
evil of the things they underſtand not, and 
periſb. | OE 


G ſuffer me not to a in my ſins: Lord, careſt thou not 


that Iperiſb, who wilt that all ſhould be ſaved, and that none] 


ſhould periſh? _  Moreton's Daily Exerciſe, 
To PERISH. v. a. Todeſtroy; to decay. Not in uſe, 
The ſplitting rocks cow'r'din the linking ſands, 
And would not daſh me with their ragged tudes 
Becauſe thy flinty heart, more hard than they, 
Might in thy be. pert 
Rile, prepar'd in black, to mourn thy pere lord. 
„ | 8 55 
Hle was fo reſerved, that he would impart his ſecrets to 
nobody; whereupon this cloſeneſs did a little peri/a his un- 


© A nas! Collier on Friendſhip. 
: Familiar now with grief your ears refrain, _ 
And in the publick woe 7 * our own, _ EF 
You weep not for a periſb d lord alone. Pope. 


PERISHABLE. adj, 
do decay; of ſhort duration. | | 
We derogate from his eternal power to aſcribe to them 

the ſame dominion over our immortal ſouls, which they have 

_.. over all bodily ſubſtances and periſbable natures. Raleigh. 
_ To theſe purpoſes nothing can ſo much contribute as me- 
dals of undoubted authority not periſhable by time, nor con- 

| fined to any certain place. A Addiſon. 

It is princes greatelt preſent 7 

jects hearts; but theſe are too periſba 
mories, which can only be done by the pens of faithful hiſ- 
— Swift. 
Human nature could not ſuſtain the refection of a de, 
tion of fleſh and blood, 


: and peri/bable compo | 
tr periſhable kind 


Thrice has he ſeen the 
Of men decay. | ; 
PE RISHABLENESS. u. .. [from periſbable.] 
be deſtroyed ; liableneſs to decay. | | 
Suppole an ifland ſeparate from all commerce, but having 
nothing becaule of its commonnels and peri/hableneſs, fit to 
ſupply the place of money; what reaſon could any have 
to enlarge <7 poſſeſſions beyond the uſe of his ey : 
.OCRe. 


Rogers. 


Pope's Odyfey. 
Labin 26 
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PERISTA'LTICK, adj. [Tmrgoinw; periſtaltigue, Fr.] 


PERJURY. . . ¶perjurium, Lat.] Falte oath. 


Arbuthnot. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Locke. | 


Pope. | 


ſhall utterly | 
2 Pet. ii. 12. 


Margaret. Shakeſp. Henry VI. | 


22 periſb.] Liable to periſh ; ſnabje& | 


to reign in their tub- | 
le to preſerve their me- 


all its ſchemes and Ja ee F. to determine with this frail | 
1 


FHR N 


fire; fer that they accounted thoſe two ſpecial divine wers, 
which ſhould work vengeance on the pci jarers. penjer.. 


My great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 
Cried aloud— What {courge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford falſe Clarence? 

And io he vanith'd. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
PERIWIG. x. /. [ ferruque, Fr.] Adſciutious hair; hair not 
natural, worn by way of ornament or concealment of bald- 
nels. | 

| Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow 

If that be all the difference in his love, 


I'll get me luch a colour'd periwig. Shakeſpeare. * 


For vailing of their viſages his highneſs and the marquis 
bought each a pe, ſomewhat tv overſhadow their fore- 
— 4 Wotton. 

They uſed falſe hair or periavigs. Arbuthuot on Coins. 

From her own head Megara takes 5 5 | 

A periauig of twiſted ſnakes, e 

Which in the niceſt faſhion curl'd, : . 

Like toupets. Sao Miſcellames. 
ToPERIWIG. v. a. [from the noun.] To dreſs in ſalſe hair, 

Now when the winter's keener breath began 
To cryſtallize the Baltick ocean, y 
Io glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods, 
And periavig with ſnow the bald-pate woods. 
Near the door an entrance gapes, 
Crouded round with antick ſhapes, 
Diſcord perzzvig'd with ſnakes, 

dee the dreadtu] ſtrides ſhe takes. 
PE'RIWINKLE. 7. /. 1 5 
1. A ſmall ſhell fiſh; a kind of fiſh ſnail. ; 
©. Thetis is repreſented by a lady of a browniſh complexion, 
her hair diſhevelled about her ſhoulders, upon her head a co- 
ronet of perizvinkle and eſcalop ſhells. Peacham. 
2. A plant. 1 ä 8 

he perizvinkle hath a flower- cup conſiſting of one leaf, 
that is divided into five long narrow ſegments : the flower 
allo conſiſts of one leaf, which expands in form of a falver, 
and is cut into five broad ſegments : the pointal, which aries | 
from the centre of the flower- cup, becomes a fruit compote. 
of two huſks or pods, which contain oblong, cylindrical, 
furrowed feeds; to which may be added, that this plant 
ſhoors out many long creeping branches that ſtrike out roots 
at their joints. | Millar. 

There are in ule, for the prevention of the cramp, bands 
of green periwinkle tied about the calt of the leg. Bacon. 

he common ſimples with us are comfry, bugle, ladies 
_ mantle, and periwwinkle. 7; 2 Surgery. 
ToPERK. wv. 2. from perch, Sinner. ] To hold up the head 
with an affected briſænefs. 1 | 


Oecher. 
] 


Swifi”s Miſcellanies. 


Ik you think it a diſgrace, | 
That Edward's miſs thus perks it in your face, 
To tce a piece of failing fleſh and blood, | 

Let the modeſt matrons of the town _ 


a. Todreſs; to prank. _ 
Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than 45 perk'd up in a gliſt'ring grief, By | 
And wear a golden ſorrow. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Perk. adj. Pert; briſk; airy. Obſolete; ©. Ce et. - 
5: :.. My raggedronts. -. 5 
Wont in the wind, and wag their wriggle tails, 
Pearſ as a peacock, but nought availss. penſer. 
PE'RLO us. adj. from perilous.) Dangerous; full of hazard. | 
| A perlous pallage lies, | 
Where many maremaids haunt, making falſe melodies. 
CEP N = Spenjer's Fairy Queen. 
Late he far'd- | | 


3 8 Phædria's fleet bark over the perlous ſhard. har 9. 
PERMAGY. 2./. A little Turkiſh boot. e 
PERMANENCE, 7 . {from permanent.] Duration; con- 


PERMANENCY, 5 ſiſtency; continuance in the fame ahr; | 
laſtingneſs. | | a | 

__ Salt, ny ſay, is the baſis of ſolidity and permanency in 
compound bodies, without which the other tour elements 
might be variouſly blended together, but would remain in- 
compacted, _ | | Boyle. 

Shall 1 diſpute whether there be any ſuch material being 
that hath ſuch a permanence or fixedneſs in being? Hate. 


From aa Fo nn and 3 of nature hitherto, 
they argued its permanency and immuta 


| ToPERK. v. 


Such a punctum to our conceptions is almoit equivalent 
to permanency and reſt. | . Bentley. 
PERMANENT, adj. ¶ permanent, Fr. permanens, Lat.] 

Durable; not decaying; unchanged, _ | 

If the authority of the maker do prove unchangeableneſs 
in the laws which God hath made, then mult all laws which 
he hath made be neceſſarily for ever permanent, though they 
be but of circumſtance only. Hooker, b. iii. § 10. 

That eternal duration ſhould be at once, is utterly uncon- 
ceivable, and that one permanent inſtant ſhould be commen- 


Periſtaltick motion is that vermicular motion of the guts, lurate or rather equal to all ſucceſſions of ages. More. 
_ which 1s made by the contraction of the ſpiral fibres, whereby Pure and unchang'd, and necding no detence 
the excrements are prefled downwards and voided. Quincy. From ſins, as did my frailer innocence 
The perilaltich motion of the guts, and the continual ex- Their joy ſincere, and with no more ſorrow mixt, 
_ . preſſion of the fluids, will not ſuffer the leatt matter to be Eternity itands permanent and fixt. Dryden. 
applied to one point the leaſt inſtant. | Arbuthnot. | PS'RMANENTLY. adv. [from permanent.) Durably J laſt- | 
PERISTE'RION. 2. /. The herb vervain. — Dit. | 


PERISTY LE. 2. / er it, Fr.] A circular range of pillars. 

The Villa Gordiana had a periftyle of two hundred pil- 
lars. | Arbuthnot on Coins 
Pe'rISYSTOLE. u. J. [v and Coro. ] 


diaſtole or dilatation, 
PERITONE'UM. 2. .. [er) peritoine, Fr.] This 


. | Dict. To PERMEATE. v. a. ¶ permco, Lat.] To piſs through. 
Wounds penetrating into the belly, are ſuch as reach no | This heat evaporates and elevates the water of the abyis, 


farther inward than to the peritoneum. 


A word not in ule. 

Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 
Thou perjure, thou ſimular of virtue, 
Thou art ince{tuous. 


| perlon A 


taint with perjury, It 1s uſed with the reciprocal pronoun. 
Who ſhould be truſted now, when the right hand 
Is perjur'd to the boſom? | 


leſs and diſobedient, for perjured perſons. 


PE'RJURER. . / from perjure.] One that ſwears falſely. 


| The paule or inter- 
val betwixt the two motions of the heart or pulſe ; namely, 
that of the lyſtole or contraction of the heart, and that of 


ict. 
lies 
immediately under the mulcles ot the lower belly, andis a 
thin and ſoft membrane, which encloſes all the bowels con- 
tzined in the lower belly, covering all the inſide of its cavity. 


{ ; Wiſeman. 
PER JURE. 2. /. | perjurus, Latin. ] A periured or forſworn 


; Shaksſpeare's King Lear. | 
Jo PERJURE. v. a. | perjuro, Latin.) To forſwear; to 


2m? Shakeſpeare. 
The law is not made for a righteous man, but for the law- 


1 Jim. i. 10. 


n | W 

t does, like a compact or conſiſtent body, deny to mingle 
permanently with the contiguous liquor. ©. Boyle; 

PERMA'NSION, 7. /. {from permazneo, Lat] Continuauce, 


ſometimes, yet not in that viciſſitude it is preſumed; from fe- 
male unto male, and from male to rentals again, and ſoina 
circle.without a 2 in either. Broauu Vulg. Err. 
PERMEABLE. adj. {from permes, Latin.] Such as may be 
palled through. 
The pores of a bladder are not eaſily permeable by oy 
| | Ole. 


pervading not only the fiſſures, but the very bodies of the 
ſtrata, permeating the interſtices of the ſand or other matter 
whereof they conliſt. Woodwward's Natural Hiſtory. 
PERMEANT. adj. [ permeans, Lat.] Paſſing through. 
It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the permeant } 
parts at the mouths of the meleraicks, Brown. 
PEAMEATTION.: x. . {from permeate.) The act of paſſing 
through. 
PERMI'SCIBLE. adj. [from permifceo, Latin.) Such as may 
be mingled. | | 
PERMI'SSIBLE. adj. { permiſſus, Latin.) What may be per- 


PERMISSIVE. au, [from permitio, 
I. 
„ approviage 


4. To give up; to reſign. 


Come here in crowds, and ſtare the ſtrumpet down. Pope. 
e a | PERMI'TTANCE. . 
ance of op 


ility for the future. | 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. > 


4 


Although we allow that hares may exchange their fex }- 


Wich thy pet miſion then; and thus farewarn'y, | 
The willinger I go. - r 
You have given ane your permiſion lor. this act, dr, 
encouraged me by your perula] and a Wiubation * nd 
| atin.] n 
g uberty, not favour; not hindering, though net 


| Wo bid this be done; | 
dds evil deeds have their Permiyive paſs; 
nu not the puniſhment. S. Meaſures Mos. 
» ,v 8 0 4 l 7 7 „ 
_ Hypocnily, the only evil that walks PW "Meaſure 
Inviſible, except to God alone 
By his permiſive will, through heav'n and earth 


Gramin 


Mitten: 


It ottends me to hear a robuſteous perivig-patcd tellow | 2. Granted; ſuſtered without hindrance; not. aucheruled 
tear a paſſion to tatters, to ſplit the ears of the groundlings. | favoured, | | l 
Shakeſpeare. It this doth authoriſe ufury,which before was but f 

The ſun's Ie, it is better to mitigate ulury by declaration 7k 
Diſhevel'd beams and ſcatter'd fires ſufler it to rage by connivance, Beans DD 10 
Serve but for ladies periavigs and tires Thus I embolden'd ſpake, and freedom us'd Ws. 
In lovers ſonnets. Donne. Permiſſi ve, and acceptance found. Milton's Parali; Leif 
Madam 'Time, be ever bald, 2 n Clad e 
Lil not thy perizvig be call'd. Cleaweland. With what per mie glory ſince his fall 


Was left him, or falle glitter. Aten's Parade Lig. 


PERMT'SSIVELY. adv. (from fein. By baue wy 


ance; without hindrance. | 

As to a war for the propagation of the Chriſtian faith, x 

would be glad to hear ſpoken concerning the lawfylneis 45 
* 


princes to delign it, Baccn is Holz War 


PERMI'STION. 2. /. ¶ permifias, Lat.] The act of nin 
To PERMIT. v. a. | permitto, Lat. Per mettre, F SI ; 


To allow without command. 
What things God doth neither command nor forbid the 
ſame he permitteth with approbation either to be done o. lett 
undone, 235 | £ Hocler, b. u. 91. 
. To ſuffer, without authoriſing or approving, . 
Io allow; to ſuffer. Beet | 
Women keep ſilence in the churches; for it is 
mitted unto them to ſpeak. = | 
Ye gliding ghoſts, Permit me to relate 
The myltick wonders of your filent ſtate. Dryer, 
Age oppreſſes us by*the lame degrees that it inftruth us 
and permits not that our mortal members, which are frozen 
with our years, ſhould retain the vigour of out youth, 


I Not per- 
1 Cor, xiv. 16, 


Dryden, 

We ſhould not permit an allowed, poſſihle, Ne 
weighty good to ilip out cf our thoughts, without luving 
any reliſh, any deſire of itſelf there. Locke. 
After men have acquired as much as the laws permitthem, 
they have nothing to do but to take care ot the publick. 
| Wh, Seit. 


_ Nor love thy lite, nor hate; but what thou liv'ſt, 
Live well; how long, how thort, permit to Ucay'n, Milt, 
If the courle of uuth be permitted unto itelf, it caunat 
eſcape many errours. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


To the gods permit the reit. Dryden, 

Whate ler can urge ambitious youth to figlt, 
She pompouſly diſplays betore tiieir fight; 

Laws, empire, all permitteil to the (word. Drider, 


Let us not aggravate our ſorrows, 
But to the gods permit th' event of things. Adilif. Cato, 


PERMI T. z. f. A wiiitcn permiſſion from an officer tortrant- 


_ porting of goods from place to place, (ſhowing the duty oa 
them to have been paid. „ „ 
E. 1. /. [from permit.) Allowance; forbear 
ſition; permiſſion. A bad word. ; 
When this ſyſtem of air comes, by divine permittance, to 
be corrupted by poiſonous acrimonious ſteams, what havock 
is made in all living creatures! Derham's Phy/ico-Theokgy. 


| PERMI'XT1ON. 2. /. [from permiſtus, Latin.) The act of 


nunglings the ſtate of bejng mingled. : 
| ey tell into the oppolite extremity of one nature in 
Chriſt, the divine and human natures in Chriſt, in their con- 
ceits, by permixtion and contuſion of ſubſtances, andot pro- 


perties growing into one upon their adunation. Brerews 
| PERMUTATION. z. /. ¶ permutation, Fr. permutatio, Lat.] 


Exchange of one for another. | 
A permutation of number is frequent in languages. Peri. 
Gold and ſilver, by their ratity, are wonderful) fitted far 


To ec v. a. [ permuto, Lat. permuter, Fr.] Tocx- 
change. . 
PERU “TER. 7. 1 [ permutazt, Fr. from permute.] An ex- 
changer; he who permutes. 12 <4 
PERNICIOUS. adj. { pernicioſus, Lat. pernicitux, Fr.] 
1. Miſchievous in the higheit degree; deitructive. 
Io remove all out of the church, whereat they ſhewthem- 
ſelves to be ſbrrowtul, would be, as we are perſuaded, hutt- 
_ ful, if not Peruicious thereunto. Hooker, b. iv. J 10. 
Ls I call you tervile miniſters, ,, 
That have with two pernicious daughters foin'd 
Your high-engender'd battles, *gainit a head 
So old and white as this. Shakeſpeare's Raug 
5 Let this pernicious hour BY 
Stand ay accurſed in the kalendar! On... 2 
2. [ Perniæ, Latin. * An ute which L have found ony 
in Milton, and which, as it produces an ambiguity, ug 
not to be imitated, | 5 : 
| Part incentive reed 
Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. 
PERNICIOUSLY, adv. [from pernicicus.] 
mitchievoutly ; ruinouſly. _ ledge 
Some wiltul wits, wiltully againſt their own know 2 
pernicioufly againſt their own conſcience, have openly mY = 
| Ajcham”s Schoolmajiers 


Lear. 


, 


Mn. 
Deſtructucij i 


All the commons 
Hate him perniciouſiy, and with him 
Ten fathom deep. Shake 
PERNICIOUSNESS. 2. /. [from pernicidus.] The q 
being pernicious. | Rn omen 
PERNICITY, 2. /. {from pernix.] Swiftneſs; Cr = 
Others armed with hard ſhells, others with e 500 
relt that have no ſuch armature endued with g; 3 
or perncity. Ray on 15 _ f 
PERORA'TION, u. /. { peroratio, Lat.] The concl 
oration. FY tte? 
What means this paſſionate d11cqurie * by 
This peroration with meh circumttances ? Shakeptar 
True woman to the lait my pereration Saurt- 
I come to ſpeak in ſpite of ſuffocation. EN mind; 
To PERPE'ND. v. a. { Perpendo, Lat.] To weis * 
to conſider attentively. : 
Thus it remains and the remander thus; 


akeſprare's Hani: 


5 VIII. 
eare's Ro 7 


Perpend. : : 
Perpend, my princeſs, and give ear. 4 4 1% 
Contider the diſterent conceits of men, an ru. 


the imperfection of their diſcoyeries. 3 
PERPENDER. 2. /. { perpigne, Fr.] A coping, 
PERPENDICLE, . /. | perpendicule, r. perpendicular 

Ire, Fr. 


Any thing hanging down by a {trait 
PERPENDI'CULAR. adj. [ per pendiculaires 
cularit, Latin.} ; of yo lines) i 
1. Croſſing any other line at right angles. June 
one be perpendicular, the other is perpendicu 
If in a line oblique their atoms rc, 


he common oath of the $cythians was by the ford and 


PERMI'SSION. z. / | permiſſion, 
| ance ; grant of uberty. 


Fr. permiſus, Lat. Allow- | 


Or in a perpendicular they move; | x 


only permiſſively, but whether it be not obli gatory to Chriltizn 


this ule of permutation for all forts of commadities. Raj. 
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3. {In law.] Something moveable; ſomething appendant to 


20 PERSONATE. v. a. [from perſona, Latin. ] 


before taken out of his cradle, but a youth that had been 


g. To reſemble. 5 i 
Ks The lofty cedar perſonates thee. Shabeſp. Cymbeline. | 


PERSO NATION. 2. ſ. [from perſonate.] Counterteiting of 


PERSPICACILOUs. adj. { perſpicax, Lat.] Quickſighted ; 


Pg'RSPICIL, 2. /. ¶ perſpicillum, Lat.] A glaſs through which 


For my party 

{know no perſonal cauſe to ſpurn at him 
But for the general: Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
It could not mean, that Cain, as elder, had a natural do- 
minion over Abel, tor the words are conditional; It thou 
doeſt well; and ſo perſonal to Cain, Lacke. 
Publick reproots of ſin are general, though by this they 
loſe a great deal of their effect; but in private converfations 
the application may be more perfonzl, aud the proofs, when 
| ſo directed, come home. | Rogers. 
4. Preſent; not acting by repreſentative, . 

The fav'rites that the abſent king 

In deputation left, 1 
When he was perſonal in the Iriſh war. 
4. Exteriour; corporal, 3 
This heroick conſtancy determined him to deſire in mar- 
riage a princeſs, whole perſonal charms were now become 
the leaſt part of her character. Addiſon. 


Shakeſpeare: | 


the perſon, as money; not real, as land, 
This lin of kind not perſonal, 


But real and hereditary was. Davies. 


6. [In grammar. ] A perſonal verb 1s that which has all the 


regular modification of the three perſons ; oppoled to im- 
_ perſonal that has only the third. : ts 
PERSONALITY. 7./. [from perſonal.) The exiſtence or in- 
dividuality of any one. | 
' Perſon belongs only to intelligent agents, capable of a 
law, and happineſs and miſery : this perſonality extends 1t- 
_ ſelf beyond prelent exiſtence to what is paſt, only by con- 
ſciouſneſs, whereby it imputes to itſelf paſt actions, juſt 
upon the ſame ground that it does the preſent. Locke. 
PERSO'NALLY. adv. [from perſonal.] 
1, In perſon; in preſence; not by repreſentative. _ 
Approbation not only they give, who perſonally declare 


their aſlent by voice, ſign, or act, but alſo when others do it | 


in their names. 

I could not perſonally deliver to her 
What you commanded me, but by her woman 3 
I ſent your meſſage. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
here are many reaſons, why matters of ſuch a wonder- 
ful nature ſhould not be taken notice of by thoſe Pagan 
_ writers, who lived before our Saviour's diſciples had per- 
ſonally appeared among them. a Adiliſon. 
2. With reipe& to an individual; particularly. | 
She bore a mortal hatred to the houſe of Lancaſter, and 

perſonally to the king. 
3. With regard to numerical exiſtence. _ 
The converted man is perſonally the ſame he was before, 
and is neither born nor created anew in a proper literal 
ſenſe, | Rogers's Sermons. 


Hooker, b. i. & 10. 


1. To repreſent by a fictitious or aſſumed character, ſo as to 
| pals for the perſon repreſented. _ | | 
This lad was not to perſonate one, that had been long 


brought up in a court, where infinite eyes had been upon 
him. ted | Bacon 's Henry VII. 
2. To repreſent by action or appearance; to act. | 
Herſelf a while ſhe lays alide, and makes | + 
Ready to per/onate a mortal part. Craſbaav. 
3. To pretend hypocritically, with the reciprocal pronoun. 


It has been the conſtant 3 of the Jeſuits to ſend | 


over emiſſaries, with inſtructions to perſonate themſelves 


members of the ſeveral ſects amongſt us. . Swift. | 


4. To counterteit; to feign. Little in ule. 
Piety is oppoſed to that perſonated devotion, under which 
any kind of impiety is diſguiſed. Hammond's Fundamentals. 


Thus have I played with the dogmatiſt in a perſonated 


ſcepticiſm. Glanville's Scefiſis. 


6. To make a repreſentative of, as in picture. Out of ule, 
Whoſe eyes are on this ſovereign lady fixt, 
One do I perſonate of Timon's frame, 


I am thinking what I ſhall ſay; it muſt be a ferſonating 

of himſelf; a ſatire againſt the ſoftneſs of proſperity. 

| TY Shakeſpeare. 

I I will drop in his way ſome obſcure 1 . 

Of love, wherein, by the colour of his beard, the 
Shape of his leg, the manner of his gait, the 

Expreſſure of his eye, forchead, and complexion, 

He ſhall find himſelt moſt feelingly Pperſonated. Shakeſp 


another perſon, | 
- This being one of the ſtrangeſt examples of a pul eee 
that ever was, it deſerveth to be diſcovered and related at 
the full. 8 8 Bacon's Henry VII. 
PERSONIFICA'TION. . /. [from perſontfy.] Proſopopœia; 
the change of things to perſons: as, | 
Confuſion heard his voice. | Milton. 


 ToPr'sSONIFY. v. 4. [from perſon.] To change from a | 


thing to a perſon, t 
PERSPECTIVE. 2. /. | perſpettif, Fr. perſpicio, Lat.] 
1. A ag through which things are viewed. 85 b 

It it tend to danger, they turn about the perſpective, and 
ſhew it ſo little, that he can ſcarce diſcern it. 
It may import us in this calm, to hearken to the florins 
raiſing abroad; and by the belt per pectiwves, to diſcover from 
what coaſt they break. 3 5 Temple. 
Lou hold the glaſs, but turn the per/pedive, 

And farther off the leſſen'd object drive. Dryden. 

Faith for reaſon's glimmering light ſhall give 


2 


Her immortal perſpectiwe. 


ing to their appearance in their real 1ruation. 
edals have repreſented their buildings according to the 
rules of perſpectiwe. 
3. View; vilto. 
Lofty trees, with ſacred ſhades, 
And perſpectiwes of pleaſant glades, 

Where nymphs of brighteſt form appear. Dryden. 
PE'RSPECTIVE. adj. Relating to the ſcience of viſion; op- 
tick; optical. | 

We have perſpective houſes, where we make demonſtra— 
tions of all lights and radiations; and out of things unco- 
loured and tranſparent, we can repreſent unio you all ſcveral 
colours, Bacon. 


ſharp of fight, 
It is as nice and tender in feeling, as it can he perſpica- 
cious and quick in ſecing, South's Sermons. 
PE ring A'CIOUSNESS. 7. /. from per/ſpicacious.] Quicknels 

or urn, 

PERSPICA'CITY. z. . | perſpicacite, Fr.] Quickneſs of ſight. 
He that laid the foundations of the earth cannot be ex- 
cluded the ſecrecy of the mountains; nor tan there any thing 
eſcape the perſþicacity of thoſe eyes, which were before light, 
and in whole opticks there is no opacity. Brown. 


PERSPICIENCE, 2. J. | perſpiciens, Lat.) The act of looking | 


ſharply. 


things are viewed; an optick glats, 
| Let truth be 
Ne'er ſo far diſtant, yet chronology, 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


Denham. | 


„ rr. 
2. The ſcience by which things are ranged in picture, accord- 


Addiſon on Ancient Ledals. E's 


PER 
$harp-lighted as the eagle's eye, that can 
Out-titare the broad-beam'd day's meruian, | 
Will have a per/ptctl to find her out, 
And through the night of error, and dark doubt, 
Difcern the dawn ot truth's eternal ray, 
As when the roly morn buds into day. Crdſharw, 
The perſpicil, as well as the needle, hath enlarged the ha- 
bitable world. | Glanwvitle's Scepſis. 
PERSPICU ITV. #. fe. [ perſpicutte, Fr. from perſpicuons. } 
1, Clearneſs to the mind; ealinets to be underttood 3 treedom 
from obſcurity or ambiguity. | 
The verſes containing precepts, have not iv much need 
of ornament as of peſpicuity. | Dryden, 
Perſpicuity conſiſts in the uſing of proper terms tur the 


into that of another's. Locke's Thoughts on Reading. 
2. Tranſparency; tranſlucency ; diaphancit ß. | 
As for diaphaneity and per/picurty, it enioyeth that moſt 


reſolved, that its body is left imporous. _ Brown. 
PERSPFCUOUS. ac. [ perſpicuzr, Latin, ] £ 
1. Tranſparent; clear; ſuch as may be ſeen through; dia- 
phanous; tranſlucent z not opake. | 
As contrary cauſes produce the like effects, ſo even the 
| ſame proceed from black and white; for the clear and per- 
ſpicuous body effecteth white, and that white a black, 
| | | Peacham. 
2. Clear to the underſtanding; not obſcure; not ambiguous. 
Tue purpole is perſpicuous even as ſubſtance, | 
Whole grollneſs little characters ſum up. Shakeſpeare. 
All this is fo perſpreuous, fo undeniable, that I necd not 
be over induſtrious in the proof of it. 


obſcurely. 85 | 
The cale is no ſooner made than reſolved ; if it be made 
not enwrapped, but plainly and perſpicucufly. Bacon.” 
PERSPICUOUSNESS. 7. /. {from perſpicuous.} Clæarneis; 
freedom from obſcurity. . : 
PEeRSPIRABLE, adj. from perſpire.]J ' 
1. Such as may be emitted by the cuticular tors 1 
That this attraction is performed by effluviums, is plain 
and granted by moſt; for electricks will not commonly at- 
tract, unleſs they attract or become per/pirable. Broxwn. 


ration, debility, and ſudden death. Arbuthnot on Altnents. 
2, Perſpiring; emitting perſpiration. Not proper. 


the feet, which are parts more perſpirable: and children are 
not hairy, for that their {ſkins are moſt perſpirable. Bacon. 
PERSPIRA'TION, . J. ¶ from perſpire.] Excretion by the cu- 
ticular pore. | | 
Inſenſible perſpirativn is the laſt and moſt perfect action 
of animal digeſtion. | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
PERSPIRAT 
of 5 | 
To PERSPTRE. v. 1. ¶ perſpiro, Latin. ] 
1. To den excretion by the cuticular pores. 
2. Tobe excreted by the (kin. LD, 
Water, milk, whey, taken without much exerciſe, ſo as 
to make them per/þrre, relax the belly. Arbuthnot. 
to glance upon. Dil. 
115 8 * {from perſuade.) Such as may be per- 
uaded. | : . 


1. To bring to any f ae opinion. 
Let every man b 


accompany ſalvation. 


Men ſhould ſeriouſly perſuade themſelves, that they have 


heavenly Jeruſalem. 


reaſon ;. but this is not always obſerved, | 1 
Philoclea's beauty not only perſuaded, but fo 2 
as all hearts muſt yield: Pamela's beauty uſed violenge, and 
ſuch as no heart could reſiſt. Faney. 
They that were with Simon, being led with covetoulnets, 
were perſuaded for money 
. To fit croſs-legged, or with our fingers pectinated, is ac- 
counted bad, Fae. friends will perſuade us Bom it. Brown, 
I ſhould be glad, if I could perſuade him to write ſuch 
another critick on any thing of mie; for when he con- 
demns qe of my poems, he makes the world have a better 
opinion 0 
3. 10 inculcate by argument or expoſtulation. | | 
Jo children, afraid of vain images, we per/uade confi- 


Taylor. 


| 4. To treat by perſuaſion. A mode of ſpeech not in ule. 


Twenty merchants have all ferjua.ted with him; 
But none can drive him from thc envious plea ; 
Of forteiture. | Shakeſpeare. 


 perluaſron 3 an importunate adviter., 

Ihe earl, ſpeaking in that imperious language wherein 

the king had written, did not irritate the people, but make 

them conceive by the haughtinels of delivery of the king's 

errand, that himſelf was the author or principal perſunder 

ot that counſel, _ Bacon 5 Henry VII. 

| Fe ſoon is mov'd 

By ſuch perſuaders as are held upright. Dau. Civil War, 

| Hunger and thirſt at once, 

Pow'rful perjuaders! quicken'd at the ſcent 

Of that alluring fruit, urg'd me ſo keen, 


from perſuades, Latin.) To be intiuenced by perſuation. 
It makes us apprehend our own intereit in that obedierice, 


ſtubbornnels of the horſe and mule, which the Pſalmiſt re- 
proaches. Government of the Tongue. 
PERSUA'SIBLENESS. n. , [from perſuaſible.} The quality 
ot being flexible by pertuation, - 
PERSUA'SION. 2. /. [ perſiuafion, Fr. from fperſuaſus, Lat.] 
1. The act of perſuading ; the act of influencing by expottu- 
lation; the act of gaining or attempting che paſſions. 
It 't prove thy fortune, Polydore, ta conquer, 
For thou haſt al the arts of fine perſuaſion, 
Truſt me, and let me know thy love's ſucceſs. 
2. The ſtate of being perſuaded ; opinion. 
The moſt certain token of evident goodneſs is, if the Fe. 
neral perſuaſion of all men does to account it. Hooker, 
You are a great deal abus'd in too bold a perſuaſion. 
Shakeſpeare. 
When we have no other certainty of being in the right, 
but our own perſua/ions that we are ſo; this may often be 
but making one error the gage for another. | 
| Government of the Tongue. 
The obedient and the men of practice ſhall ride upon thoſe 


— 


clouds, and triumph over their preſent imperfections; till 


thoughts, Which a man would have pats from his own mind 


eminently, as having its earthy and 1alinvus parts ſo exactiy | 


Sprat's SErMOns. | . 
4+ PERSPI'CUOUSLY. adv, [trom perſpicuous.] Clearly; not 


In an animal under a courſe of hard labour, aliment too i 
vaporous or perſpirable will ſubjeR it to too ſtrong a ꝓerſpi- 


Hair cometh not upon-the palms of the hands or ſoles of | 


ve. adj. [from perſpire.] Performing the act | 


To PERSTRINGE. V. 4. | perfiringo, Lat.] To graze B | 


To PERSUA'DE. v. a. [ perſuade, Lat. perſuader, Pr.] — 


e fully per/uaded in his own mind. Rm. 

Mie are per/uaded better things of you, and N 85 

eb. vi, 9. 

Joy over them that are perſuaded to ſalvation. 2 Eſdr. vii. 

et a man be ever ſo well perſuaded of the advantages of 

virtue, yet, till he hungers and thirits after rignteoutneſs, | 

his will will not be determined to any action in purſuit of | 

5 I this confeſſed great good. | | 
Whom Fortune with her iv'ry hand wafts to her. Shak. | 

7. To deſcribe. Out of uſe. | 


Locke. | 


here no abiding place, but are only in their paſſage to the 
Wake's Preparation for Death. | 
2. To influence by argument or expoſtulation. Perſuaſion | 

ſeems rather applicable to the paſſions, and argument to the 


2 Mac. x. 20. 


them Dryden. | 


| | 2. Reſolution; ſteadineſs; conſtancy. 
dence by making them handle and look nearer tuch e 49 | 


PERSUA'DER. 2. ,. {from perſunde, | One who influences by | 


| | Milton. 
PERSUA'SIBLE. adj, | perfuaſibilis, Lat. erfuafible, Fr. 


makes us tractable and per/uaſible, contrary to that brutith | 


Otzway. | 


perſuaſion paſs into knowledge, and knowl-d 


allurance, and all come at length to be duke 
bratitick viſion. PACT in the 


* { * 
[PER SUA SsIVE. adj. [ prrſua/it, Fr. 04 % Serms. 


t om pe tes 
| Fea IF 4 Shs. oþ Fe SO 5 er 4 αẽ, þ 
the power ot petivading ; navi iniuee n | ka, 


In prayer, we do nut fo much relpect v þ 
delivereth, rouching the method of pet 
the pre: ence of great men, us what yi, ae "Ute in 
own cqification in piety and gouly 2cul. ; 

Let Martius reſume his farther diico 
perjuafive as for the conſult, touching the me WI tag 
conduce unto the enterprize. e no. 

Notwithſtanding the weight an bac, 
to perſuade, and the light of m 
perjurfive evidence with a (uit 
lowed, nor were men thereby aCiu, 
PERSUA'SIVELY. adv, [from pe 

ner as to pertuade, 

| I he ſerpent with me 
Perſun/ively hath 10 prevail'd, that 1 
Have aito ſuſted. | 
tiany who live upon their eſtates cannot # 

a ſtory, much lets ſpeak cleaily and e- 3 

8 ae en e 

ERSUA SIVENESS. . %. {from erjuofive,] lit, 
the paſſions. 3 ons. 
An opinion of the ſucceſsfulneſs of the work bei 
ceſſary to found a purpole of undert og 
authority of commands, or the perth, 
; . „ 5 of 
or pungency of menaces can be. Homme, Fs 
PERSUA'SORY. adj. [ perſnaſorius, I. 
Having the power to pertuade. 
„either 1s this perſug/ory. 9 
PERT. az. ¶ pert, Welſh; pert, Dutch ; at bert, F a 
i. Lively; brilk; tmart. eee 
Awake the yert and nimble {pirit of mirth: 
Turn mclancholy forth to funcrals. 
On the tawny ſands and ſhelves, 
Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves, 
2. Saucy ; petulant; with bold and garrulous 
All ſervants might challenge the {ame libert, and 
pert upon their matters ; and when this ſaueinelg "ns 
univertal, what leis miſchief could be cx pected than 3 r 
Scythian rebellion ? TY | | Cie ah Bo 
A lady bids me, in a very pert manner, mind wy; ga 
fairs, and not pretend to meddle with their linen "Mics 
| Vaneſſa e 
Scarce liſt'ned to their idle chat, 
8 mg ſometimes by a frown, 
When they grewPper?, to pull them donn. 
To PERTAIN. . ». | Perz, Lat.] To belong; ee, 
As men hate thoſe that aite$& that honour by abc, 
which pertaineth not to them, ſoate they much ne gene 
who through feat betray the glory which they have. 8 


ia Is ant 


it avail g, 
: Hes 
Urle, as well tr 


5 Mia. 
much a; 1} 


0 228 le 
p „ 8 2 81 


pum les, 
us * aig, 


aun; from £1 Jae.) 


St ak ear E. 


N , Mitten, 
loguacity, - 


We 


f Haar, 
Y BUnourable bent. 
2, becauſe it Per ta- 


A cheveron or rafter of an houſe, a ver 
ing, is never feen in the coat of a kin 
to a mechanical profeſſion. | ' 
PERTEREBRA'TION, 2. /. ¶ per and terebratic, Lain. [ts 
act of boring throu gh. 555 
PERTIN.AC1OUS. a, [from pertinax.] Fig 
1. Obitinate; tabborn; perveriely reſolute. 
ES One of the diſſenters appeared to Dr. Sanderſop to be fo 
bold, to troubleſome, and logical, in the difpute, 23 forced 
him to lay, that he had never met with'a man of more ger. 
ſinacious confidence and lels abilities. 
2. Relolute; conſtant; ſteady. 9 25 Dn” 
Diligence is a ſteady, conſtant, and pertinacizy: hudy,tht 
naturally leads the ſoul into the knowledye of that, whichat 
firſt ſeemed locked up from it. South's Sermrns, 
PERTINA'CIOUSLY. adv. from pertinactous.] Obitinatcly; 
ſtubbornly. „ WEE 
They deny that freedom to me, which they fertinacinfs 
challenge to themſelves. King Charitis 
Metals pertinacioufly reſiſt all tranſmutation; and though 
one would think they were turned into 2 different ſubta c, 
yet they do but as it were lurk under a vizard,.. Rm. 
Others have ſought to caſe themſelves of all the evil of 
affliction by diſputing ſubtilly againſt it, and pertizacrady 
maintaining, that afflictions are no real evils, but only n 
imagination. 3 Tillo!jon's Sermins. 
PERTINA'CITY.. 12 [ pertinacia, Lat. from per- 
PERTINA'CIOUSNESS. F Hinacibus. 
1, Obſtinacy; ftubbornneſs. 1 | 
| In this reply was included a very groſs miſtake, and f 
with pertinacily maintained, a capital errour. Hunz 
2. Relolution ; conſtancy. 5 
PERTINACY. . /. [from pertinax. ] 
1. Obſtinacy; ſtubbornneſs; pertittency. 
Their pertiuaqy is luck, that when you drive them out d 
one torm, they atiume another. ih. 
It holds forth the pertinacy of ill fortune, in pui ding . 
ple into their graves. | EST" oh 


Cat an 


Pallas. 


St. Gorgonia prayed with paſſion and fertinaq; by lie 
obtamed relief. . 2 5 70% 
They with a pertinacy unmatch d, 1 
For new recruits of langer watch d. Hudrvr0'. 
PERTINENCE, 2. f. {from -pertinco, Lat.] Juſtneis ot ke. 
N lation to the matter in hand; propriety 9 
the purpoſe; appoſiteneſs. | 
0e n the fitne!s and pertinency or the apo K 
diſcourſe to the perſons he addrefled to, whereby it appt 
thar he was no babbler, and did not talk at random, E. 
PERTINENT. adj. [ fertinens, Lat. pertinent, Eten. 8. 
1. Related to the matter in hand; juſt to the purpole z 3 
lets to the end propoted; appoſite; not foleigu * 
W 5 
My caution was more pertinent _ 3 
Than the rebuke you 12 it. Shakeſp. Cor ene 
I ſet down, out of experience in buſineſs, and ot 
tion in books, what I thought pertinent to tis ny 


kle's 


Here I ſhall ſeem a little to digreſs, but you Wil 4 
by find it pertinent. LES. V that 
If he could find pertinent treatiſes of it in boo _ is 
would reach all the particulars of a mans behavio Licke 
own ill-faſhioned example would ſpo 
2. Relating ; regarding; concerning. 

now uſed is pertaining. | . 

Men ſhall have juft cauſe, when any 1 
faith and religion is doubted of, the more wing 
their minds towards that which the ſentence of ſo 
and learned in that faculty, ſhall judge moſt foun itely z @ 
eee adv. {from pertinent.) Apps 

the purpoſe. ; ee 
| BY DD and reſerved in the preſence of thy e. 
ſpeaking little, anſwering pertinentiy, not inte iwing Hoh. 
out leave or reaſon. Taylor's R wes fitenets- 
PE'RTINENTNESS. 2. /. {from pertinent.) Ape Dif. 
, touche 


PERTI'N GENT. adj, [ pertingens, Lat.] Reaching 10 Pill. 
ing. | | 

PE'RTLY. adv. from pert.] : 

1. Briikly ; ſmartly, town - wil 


I find no other difference betwixt the con fre 
and the downright country fools, than t ON 


p ER 


eint ge wrong; wich a little more gaiety; and the laſt neither 
in the i che right nor the wrong · Fope. 
"Wins, in # v5 perulant y. | 
1010 1. dal nder walls, that pertly front your town, 
eng, 4 towers, Whole WAnLton tops do buls the clouds, 
it an Mult kiſs their own feet. Shakeſpeare, 
ice in When you pertly raiſe your ſnout, | 
tou leer, and gibe, and laugn, and flout; 
ily This among Hibernian afles, 4 
"vr the For iheer wit, and humour * S ut, 
't zany ; 1358. 1. J. (from pert. 
ain, Boſe toliy ; laucinels 3 petulance. | 
un enz I Dulneis delighted ey d the lively dunce TOP 
«a thug Rememb'ring ine herielt was perineſs once. Dunciad. 
"4 tol. \ Petty | velinels z Ipritelineſs wituout force, dignity, or foll- 
v Ut; eg . N 
TOM "Pere is in Shaftſbury's works a lively pertne/s and a pa- 
| , { literature; but it is bard that We mould be bound to 
yoke the reverics. ee OY * Mind. 
—_— — 5 tranjieus, Latin. ] Patling over. 
Mia paar RA Bs ENT. 4%. 1 NL. f * Dice. 
8 wn f ICN Barr Fw. a. | perturbo, Latin. ] 
Kel, Wee to diſturb; to deprive ot tranquillity. _ 
ee on „ Fal, reit, perturbed ipirit. Shakeſþ. 
; His walting fleth with anguiſh burns, 1 
le And his perturbed toul within him mourns. Sands. 


Nec the 


Ionics, 


+. To ciloraet'; d confule; to put out of regularity. 
They are 


1 tam perturb the puUbIiCk peace. Lug Charles. 
Aude. , imervient and brutal faculties controuled the 10 
5 TRA et truth; pleature and Profit OVerl Way ing the m- 
pur 5 as of Roneityy and fentuality Perf urotug the reatona = 
"each, ] 1 -ouriands ot virtue. Brown's Vuigar Errouts. 
The acccllion or tecellion of bodies trom the carth's lur- 
We e teh not the cquibration I either hemitphere, IE 
are. oo | p | brown. | 
oY Prerunsa' 10 N. 1. ſe { perturbatio, Lat. perturbation, Fr. 
Millen, Duquict of mind 3 deprivation Ot Wanguillity, 
ly. 2 IX ns was not in their 100Ks, either to God, 
1. Nor to each other; but apparent gutt, Ly 
OY And ame, aud pertarbatten, and delpair. Milton, 
4 7. "The loul, as it 15 more immediately and Nrongly allccted 
gi dry by this part, to doth it manor all us pathous UBG PCr 2G- 


9 a 1 71 N It. x 
Adi. C1. in 6 
9 2. Ke cinels of paſſions. b | = y 4 4: 471 en > 1 > 
Natures, char l. ave much heat, and great and violent de- 


let and pertzr bat 
pate the cid Ot heir cars. | 
3. Puturbance z U1LLrucr z CONTUNON 3 e 4 0 f A | 
* z . , (SS * r ray 3 p ' Ae 
Although the long MNcnULns of the wo houſes had h 


1 


Shut, 
to Icttate, 
moitivn, 
e Odieus, 
e. 
au,. 
ble bert. 
en. > 


bens fort iht New perturoatioics and calamus. Bacon. 
e 01 Uliguicts | 
1 wy" 8 periurbation ! golden care! 
That xvey tt che ports of flumber open wide 
To many a warchtul atgat ; Beep with it now, 
Yer not lo Sound; and halt 10 deeply 1weert, 
As he, waote brow witn homely biggen bound, . 
diechs our tae watch ot nigat. Shakeſp. Henry TY: 
f. Commoitton of pallons. a 55 
Rettore you, e unto your temper, tathers z _ 8 
And, without perturbation, hear me 1peak. Ben. Johnſon. 


p to be 0 


23 tor cal : * 5 : lf ; 
$6 "cr Pra UR BA TOUR. 2. 7. [ perturvalor, Lat. Periu OTTERS TS] 3 
Vale Ficucll.] Raiſer of coinmotions. 8 | 1 
4 . x — 5 BY y 1 = 3 
3 Frxru'stD. adj. { Fertigſus, Lat.] Bored; punched; pierced 
\udy,that with holes. . : J . FED Sh i Diet. 
\ whichat Preru's10N, 1. f. [from pertiiſus, Latin. 
Cormat 1. The act of piercing Cr punching. BIN vo 
Urach he manuer of Opening a vein in Hippocrates's time, was 
ltinaicly; The manuer of opening a vein in Hipp 5 


by tabbing or peylasſion, as it is performed in horles. | 
e e Wes” | © Arbuthnot. 


mnactorfle I SE IND 

2 — 2, Hole made by punching or piercing. x Se, 

1d though Ai c:npty pot, without earth in it, may be put over a fruit 

ſubltarer the vecter, u tome tew per{i4/iors be made in the pot. Bacon. 
Rn. D PERVA DE. v. a. | pervado, Ladn.] 

he evil of 


1. 10 pals through an aperture; to permeate, 
| The labour'd chyle pervades the pores, = 5 
In ali the arterial pertorated thores. Blackmore. 
Paper dipped in water or oil, the oculus mundi itone 
feeped in water, linen cloth oiled or varniched, and many 


1nactafly 
it ony em 
 $ermcottss 
rom fer- 


fervade their little pores, become by that means more tant- 


re, and f puent than other wife. Ne-wton's O,. 
Brown, . lo pats through the whole extenſion. 


nagen, nor till it be ſtruck by tome other body irom with- 
owt, or be intrinfically moved by an unmaterial {cl -ac- 


em out of une tubltance, that can penetrate and pervade it. Bentley. 
Ditha. DEN What but God 3 
wing jx0- Pervades, adjuſts, and ag mates the whole? 1 hoinſon.. 


Pieva'siox, . J. [trom pervade.} The act of pervading 
cyaſing through. | | | 

. tuton be made rather by the ingreſs and tranſcurſions 

# the atoms of fire, than by the bare propagation ot that 

anon, with which fire beats upon the outhide of the vel- 


* 5 B 
EI, 4e. 


u &; 
„ 0321 wh 
wo 


— 
Tait. 
— 


Hudibros. Fi Wat Contain the matter to be melted; both thole kinds 
ts of le⸗ « fuidity, aſcribed to jalipetre, will appear to be cauſed by 
opricty 19 Me Herd of a foreign bod Ye „ Boles 
i ERDE. adj. { Pervers, Fr. ferwerſus, Lat.] 

> apoftes 1. Didorted from the right. | | 
applet a And nature breeds | ; | 
n. Herti). Perverſe, all monttrous, all prodigious things. Millon. 
french. * Odſtinate in the wrong; ſtubborn; untractable. | 

not bie- 


Ihen for the tek) mony of truth hait borne 

Vaiert | reproach; far worle to bear 

1 lan violence; tor this was all thy care 
tand approv'd in fight of God, though worlds 


3 15 c' . : * 5 
riglanil. Judg d thee perwerſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


conv<rla- 1 9.40 perverſeaicx all grace is vain, 

{ of bh i £ %'» . aan Ao 
Unc: | T3 Les Wen courage to oltend Aga. Dr) den. 
; e cant; vexatious. 
ill by an 


Ice d , i gentle Nees . 
0 agu doſt love, pronounce it faithfully 

£1 vou think I am too quickly won, 
TUitrownand be perverſe, and ſay thee nay, 


0 me RES. 3 - 
Rar thou wilt woc: but elle not for the world. Shakasſp. 


Bacik. 
00K5, that 
kiout; bis 

Locte. 


the 7 ELY, adv, {from erverſe.] With intent to vex; 
110 unto Nu 5 vexatiouſly; tpuetuliy z crofsly; with petty ma- 
+0 incl Men - ; 

wont "i 10 n perwver/ely take up piques and diſpleaſures at others, 
7 Halr. U fs opinion of che diſliked perſon mult partake 


Per Decay of Pity. 
det., 3 do not perverſely ule their words, or ON pur- 
Gr. elves to cuvil, ſeldom mittake the fignification 


itely ; de 


2 mh 
7 wn names of timple ideas. Locle. 
pk Hol W. patriot 1s a dangerous poſt, 
— eie Dy his country moſt, 
Dis. ber comes jn evil times, 
o; wooch⸗ kayr g ©. tues are imputed crimes. Sz It. 
Vu. i Nea 3 n. / \trom perverſe.) _ 
4 whole! p<eviſhnels ; ipiteful croflneſs. : 5 
; brozch 2 tongue is a tree of life; pc;-wer/?nofs therein 
on- "re the ſpirit, Prov. xv. 4. 
ae ferh Weiter ath ſome perwerſeneſs; for ſhe will 
p it er believe her r00d, nor others ill. Donne. 


whom he wiſhes moſt, thall leldom gain 


Ray on the Ce ion.” 
us, are not ripe tor action, thi te nave | 


Bacon ß. 


other ſubltances ſoaked in juch liquors as will inumatety þ 


Vatter, once bercaved of motion, cannot of itſelf acquire 


PES 


Through her perwerſeneſs; but ſhall ſee her gain'd 
By a tar worle. lion 's Faradije Loft, 
The perverjeneſs ot my fate is uch, 
That he's not mine, becauſe he's mine too much. Dryden. 
When a triend in Kindncis tries 
To the w you where your error dies; 
Conviction does but more incenie; 
. _ Perwverjenejs is your whole detence. 
2, Pervernon, corruption. Not in ute, 
Neicher can this be meant ot evil governours or tyrants ; 
for they are orten ctaoluhed as lawiul porentates ; but of 
tome Ferver/enejs and detection in the very nation ittelf, 
| 1 Bacon. 
PER VERSION. 7. .. { perwerſion, Fr. from perverſe.) The 
act ot perverting; change to ſomething werte. 
Women to govern ien, flaves treemet, are much in the 
ſame degree; ail being total violations and perwer/c04s oi the 
laws ot nature and nations. Bacon, 


Swift. 


liking popery, that the hopes ot enjoying the abby lands 


PERVERSII Y. I. /. | perver/ite, Fr. trom ferbeſe.] Fer- 
verienets; crotin-ts, 
What 1trange perwer/ity is this of man! 
When 'twas a crmie to tatte th inligut ning tree, 


He could not then his hand retram. Norris. 


. | To PERVERL, v. a. | perverto, hat. perwertir, French. 


1. To diſtort trom the truc end or purpoie, 
Inſtcad of good they may work ill, and per wort juſtice to 
eXtreme injuſtice, Sener State of Irdlaud. 
It thou 1ceit the oppreſſion of the poor, and vioient eu- 
VErimny of juſtice in a province, marvet not. Eci. v. 3. 
e Aten his Frovidence 
Out of our evil 1cck to bring tor good, 
Our labour muſt be to pervert that end, 
And out of good ful to find nicans of evil. Milton. 
He has perveried my meaning by lis Slolles; and inter- 
preted my words inio blaſphemy, ot Walch they were not 
Zuuty. | Dryden. 
Porphyry has wrote a volume to explain this cave ot the 
nyinphs, with more picty than judgment; and another per- 
ion Bits PCFVerted it into obicenny; and both allegoricully. 
3 . - 5 Broome. 
2. Jo corrupt; to turn from the right; oppoſed to convert, 
Winch is to turn trom the wrong to the right. | 
Ine hemous and detpuetul act = 
Ot Satan, done in Paradue, and how 
He in ine ſerpent had perveried Eve, 
Hor nutband the, to taite the ratal trum, 
Was Known in neav'n. - Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
PERVERTER, %./. {trom pervert.) | 
1. One that changes any thing trom good to bad; a corrupter. 


cannot be 10 properly born, as damned into the W. S0¼ʃ¼,. 
2. One wiv Uittorts any tung troin the right purpoic, 
He twul reads a probibiluun in a divine law, had need he 


ran of Gud, and be found a perverter of his law. 


PERVERTIBLE. adj. [from pervert. ] That may be cuuly 

- perverted, | | Atufevorth, 

PERVICACIOUS. adj. | pervicax, Latin.] Spictully ob- 
ttimate; peeviuny contumacious.“ | 


. Clariya. 


one of the mull per icaciorns young creatures ! 

tulobumec ye. 
PERVICA'CiOUSNESS.. 
PERVICACITY. - 
FERVICACY. | : | 
PE KV1IOUS. adj. [ pervins, Latin. 


1. Admuting pailage ; capable of being permeated. EY 


vicacious.] Spitctul obitinacy. 


whole ſecrets are pervVigus to no yes. Jazlor. 
le _ :Leda's twinss 
Conſpicuous both, and both in act to throw 
Then trembling lances brandith'd at the toe, 
Nor had they mits'd; but he to thickets fed, | 
Corccal'd from aiming 1pears, not perwicus to the ſtecd. 
i ; , Driyd: Hl. 
Thoſe lodged in other earth, more lax and perwious, de- 
cayed in tract of time, and rotted at length. Woodward. 
2. Pervading; permeating. This ſenſe is not proper. 
95 What is this little, agile, pervicus fire, . 
This flutt'ring motion which we call the mind? Prior. 
PERVIOUSNESS. x. /. {from pervious.] Quality of ad- 
mitting a patlage. : | 
The perwioujneſs of our receiver to a body much more 


that glaſs the receiver was made of, and partly from the 

enormous heat, which opened the pores of the glats. Boyle. 

There will be found another difference beſides that of per- 

- Vieuſneſs, = Ro Holder's Elements of Speech, 

PERUKE. z. /. [ perugue, French.] A cap of falſe hair; a 
periwig. 8: : | 0 

put him on a linen cap, and his peruke over that. Vaſem. 

To PERUKE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To dreſs in adiciti- 

tious hair, e 5 | 


perukesz a wigmaker. ; ; 
PEkU'SAL. 1. ſ. {from peruſe.) The act of reading, 
As pieces of miniature mult be allowed a cloſer inipection, 


clerves your care, and is capable 


ſpirit of the ancients, it 
| Aiterbury. 


ot. being improved. 

To PERU'SE. v. a. | per and uje.] 
1. Jo read. | | „ 

Peruſe this writing here, and thou ſhalt know _ 
The treaſon. | Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
he petitions being thus prepared, uo you conltantly ſet 
apart an hour in a day to per/e thoſe petitions. | Bacon. 
Carefully obſerve, whether he taſtes the diſtinguiſhing 
ertections, or the ſpecifick qualities, of the author whom 
1 Peruſes. Addiſon's Spectator, NY 409. 
2. IO obicrve; to examine. 
I hear the enemy; 


have perus d her ww * | 
Beauty and honour in her are fo mingle | 
eauty and honour 1 gled, ieee 


That they have Nee the 1 8 
Myſelf I then perus'd, and limb by hm 
Survey d. b ; Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


PERvU'SER. 1. . {from pßeruſe.] A reader; examiner. 

The difticultics and heſitations of every one will be ac- 
cording to the capacity of each peruſer, and as his pene- 
tration into nature is greater or leſs. Noodabard. 

PESsA DE. n./. EP 2 
Peſade is a motion a horſe makes in raiſing or lifting up 
his forequarters, keeping his hind legs upon the ground 
without ſtirring. Farrier's Did. 
PE'SSARY. n. ſ. ¶ pefſarie, he Is an oblong form of medi- 
cine, made to thruit up into the uterus upon ſome extraor- 
dinary occaſions. 


Of cantharides he preſcribes five in a pefary, epiting off 
their heads and feet, mixt with myrrh. Arbulbnot. 


He ſuppoles that whole reverend body are ſo far from dit 


would be an eftectuiil incitementto wr perverſiun. Swift. 


VWhere a child finds his own. parents his. peri lors, he 


Wea 4attshicd about the {ente he gives it, Iſt he incur the | 


May private devouuns be etficacions upon the mind of 
PERVICACIOUSLY adv. [irom perwicacious.) With ipic-. 


1. . [ perwicacia, Lat. from Per- 


Ihe Egypuans uicd to lay, that unknown darknefs is the | 
flirit principle of the world; by darknets they mcan God, 


PEKUKEMAKER, 1. ,. [ perike and maker,] A maker of 


ſo this treatiſe requires application in the perufal. Hood. 
If upon a new perufal you ung it is written in the very: 


Out on horſemen, and peruſe their wings. Shak, 


Stilling fleet. |. 


ſubtile-than air, proceeded partly from the lovuler texture of | 


PEST. u. f. ¶ pefte, Fr. peftir, Lat.] 
1. Plague; peitilence, 
EI fierce Achilles t 
e god propitiate, and the pe aſſi 
2. Any tlung logon, or des 3 
I he pet a virgin's face and botom bears, | 
High on her crown a riüng ſnake appears, 
Guards her black front, and hiſles in her hairs, Pope 
b At her words the hellith peft | : 
orbore, Milton | 
1 ww all virtues juſtice is the beſt ; 8 FO 270 
Valour without it is a common pe. | 
To Pe 'STER, v. 4. | pefter, Fr.] Po Waller 
1. Jo diſturb; to perplex; to harraſs; to turmoil, 
: Who then ſhall blame 
His pefler'd ſenſes to recoil and ſtart, 
Wnen all that is within him does condemn 
Itielf for being there? _. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth 
He hath net tail'd to pefler us with meilage, : 
Importing the ſurrender of thote lands. Shakeſpeare. 
We are peſtered with mice and rats, and to this end the 
cat is very 1terviceable, p 
They did to much een the church, and grotsly delude 


the people, that contradictions themſelves afferted by rabbicg | 


were equally revered by them as the infallible will'of God. 
| South's Sermons 


A multitude of ſeribblers daily pefer the world with their 


iniulterable tutti, 


| e Drydene 
W * he was purſu'd with noiſe; | 
Av 0ad was peter” by the boys. Sab 
2. Lo encumber. . / 5 & 
5 PFitches and peaſe 
For pet ring too much on a hovel they lay. Tuſſer. 
 Conhin d and peſter'd in this pintoid here, > 
Strive to Keep up a trail and feverith being. Milton. 


Degrrnn ; : 5 JS 
PESTERER. ./ L from peſter.] One that pelters or ditturbs. 


PESTEROUS, adj, [from Peſte N] Encumbering; cumber- 


{oine, 3 
In the ſtatute againſt vagabonds note the diflike the par- 
liament had of gaviing them, as that which was chargeable, 
pejlerous, and ot no open example. Bacon s Henry VII. 
PE STHOUSE, n. J. {trom p and houſe.] An holpital for 
. perions infected with the plague, | 
PESTIFEROUS. adi, {from eier, Lat. ] 
| FERC wth J 0her, Tat. 
1. Deltruétive; miſchicvous. 
Such is thy audacious wickedneſs, 
Thy lewd; pe/7ij"rous and difſentious pranks, 
I he very mtants prattle of thy pride. Shakeſpeares 
You, that have diſcovered ſecrets, and made ſuch peſtife- 
. F275 reports of men nobly held, muſt die. 
2. Pettilential z malignant; infectious, | 


It is ealy to concave how the ſteams of pefli/erous bodies 


int the air, while they are alive and hot. _ Arbuihnot. 
PESTILENCE. 2. J. | peflidence, Fr. pefilentia, Lat.] Plaguez 
pett; contagious dittemper. | x | 
The red pe/tilence ſtrike all trades in Rome, 
And occupations periſh. | Shakeſpeare, 
When my eyes Peheld Olivia firſt, 
Methought ſhe purg'd the air of eee e. Shakeſpeare, 
PE'STILENT. adj. | pujtilont, Fr. peſtilens, Lat.] | 
1, Producing plagues; malignant. Ps | 
| Great ringing of bells in ge cities diflipated peſſi- 
tent air, which may be from the concufſion of the air, and 
not tron the ound. 
To thote peopic that dwell under or near the equator; a 


perpetual ſpring would be a molt pgfizlert and inſupportable 


ſummer. 


Bentley's Sermons, 
2. Miſchievous; deſtructive, J . 


There is nothing more contagious and peſtilent than ſume 


| Kinds of harmony; than ſome nothing more ſtrong and po- 
tent unto good. | Hooker, b.v. 8 38. 


| Hoary moulded bread the ſoldiers thruſting upon their 


{pears railed againſt King Ferdinand, who with ſuch cor- 


rupi and peſtzlent bread would feed them. Kuolles, 
Which preident, of pgſizlent import, 5 
Againſt thee, Henry, had been brought. Daniel. 


The world abounds with eſtileut books, written againſt 
this doctrine. | 8 
3. In lucherous language, it is uſed to exaggerate the meaning 
of another word. 5 

ens One peſtilent fine, | 
His beard no bigger though than thine, 


Walked on before the reit. + | guclling. | 


PESTILENTIAL. adj. | peftilenciel, Fr. peſlilens, Lat.] 


1, Pay tak ing of the nature of peſtilence; producing peltilenceʒ 


intectious; contagious. 
Theſe with the air paſſing into the lungs, infect the maſs 
of blood, and lay the e Arms of pejitlential fevers. 
ESD Fire involv'd - 
In foſtilential vapours, ſtench and ſmoak. 
2. Milchicvous 7 pernicious. N 
If government depends upon religion, then this ſhews the 
pPuſtilential deſign of thoſe that attempt to disjoin the civil 
and eccleſiaſtical intereſts. | South's Sermons, 
PE'STILENTLY. adv. [from peſlilent.] Miichievoully ; de- 
ſtructively.“ 
55 u. ſ. | piſtillum, Lat.] The att of pound- 


ing or breaking in à mortar. 


The beit diamonds are comminuble, and fo far from 


breaking hammers, that they ſubmit unto Fe and 
reſiſt not any ordinary peſtle. Broaun's Vulgar Hrrours. 


P Es T LE. 1. . [ 4 perm Lat.] An inſtrument with which 


any thing is broken in a mortar. | | 
What real alteration can the beating of the peſtle make in 
any body, but of the texture of it? Locke. 
Upon vur vegetable food the tceth and jaws act as the 
peſtlè and mortar. 
PESTLE of Pork, 1. ſ. A gammon of bacon. Ainſworth. 
PET. u. . { This word is of doubttul etymology; from deſpit, 
Fr. or impetus, Lat. perhaps it may be derived ſome way 
from petit, as it implies only a little tume or fret. 
1. A flight paſſion; a flight fit of anger 
If all the world 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe, 
Drink the clear ſtream, and nothing wear but freeze, 
Th' All-giver would be unthankt, would be e 
titon. 


If we cannot obtain every vain thing we aſk, our next bu- 
fſinels is to take pet at the refuſal, 


Lite, given tor noble purpoſes, muſt not be thrown up in 
a pet, nor whined away in love. | Collier, 
They cauſe the proud their viſits to delay, | 
And ſend the godly in a pet to pray. Pope. 
2. A lamb taken into the houſe, and brought up by hand. A 
cade lamb. | Probably from petit, little. Hanmer. 
PE'TAL. 1. . [ petalum, Latin.) | 
Petal is a term in botany, ſignifying thoſe fine coloured 
leaves that compole the flowers of all plants: whence plants 
are diſtinguiſhed into monopetalous, whoſe flower is one 
continued leaf; tripetalous, pentapetalous and polypetalous, 
when they conſiſt of three, five, or many leaves. Quincy. 
PETA'LOUS. adj. [from petal.) Having petals, 
333 5 n. ſ. | petard, Fr. petardso, Ital.] | 
A petard is an engine of metal, almoſt in the ſhape of an 
bat, about ſeven — oy and about five inches me 
5 e 
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the mouth: when charged with fine powder well beaten, it 
is covered with a madrier or plank, | ke down firtt with 
ropes, running through handles, which are round the rim 
near the mouth of it: this petard is applied to gates or bar- 
riers of ſuch places as are deſigned to be ſurprized, to blow 


them up; they are allo uſed in countermines to break through 


into the enemies galleries. 
"Tis the ſport to have the engineer 
Hoiſt with his own fetar. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
Find all his having and his holding, 
Reduc'd t' eternalnoite and tcolding 
Tune conjugal peter d that tears 
Down all poricullices of cars. 


Military Dict. 


Hudibras. 


PETECHIAL. adj. {from feiechiæ, Latin.) Pettilentially 


{potted. 
f In London are many fevers with buboes and carbuncles, 
and many pztechial or {putted fevers. Arbuthaot. 
PeTER-WORT. 2. / Ibis plant differs from St. John's 
wort, only in having a pyramidal tced-veflel, divided into 
five cells. | Millar. 
PETIT. adj. [French.] Small ; inconſiderable. : 
Buy what ſmail petit hints does the mind recover a vaniſh- 
ing notion? Stu h's Sermons. 


PE ITTION. . J. [ Fetilio, Latin.] 


1. Requeſt; intreaty; ſupplication; prayer. 
We mult propote uno all men certam petitions incident 
and very material in caules of this nature. Hooker. 
| My next poor petition : 
Is, that his noble grace world have lome pity 
Upon my wretched women. Shakeſpeare. 
Let my life be given at my petition, and my people at my 


requelt. tftber, vii. 3. 


hou didit chooſe this houſe to be called by thy name, and 
to be a houſe of prayer and etilien tor thy people... 1 Mac. 
2. Single branch or article of a prayer. 
Then pray'd that jhe might till poſſels his heart, 
And no pretending rival ſhare a part 

This laſt perztzon heard of all her pray r. Dryden. 
0 PETITION. v. a. {trom the noun. ] To ſolicit; to ſup- 

plicate.. * | | 


You have pefition'd all the gods | ; 
For ny protperity. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
ne mocher petitzonodl her goddets to beitow upon them 
the gicateit gitt that could be given. | Addijon. 
Per 11I0NABRILY: atv. [ trompetitionary.] By way of beg- 
ging the quecition, po et 5 g 
This doth but hetitionarily inter a dextrality in the hea- 
vens, and we may as realonably conclude a right and left 
laterality in the ark of Noah. 3% Brown, 
PETI'TIONARY. . /. [from petition.) 
1. Supplicatory; coming wita petitions. 
Pardon thy petitionary countrymen. 
Ik is our bate petrtroncgry breath 
That blos em to this greatnels, 
2. Containing petitions or requelts, Es | 
Petitionasy prayer belongeth only to ſuch as are in them- 
feives impotent, and ſtand in need of relief from others, 


Shak eſpeare. 


<> . * 
Ben. Johnſon. 


Hooker. \ 


I return only yes or no to queſtionary and petztionary cpil- 
tles of half a yard long. | S. 


— 


Prri'rios ER. 2. /. {irom petition.] One who offers à pe- 


tition. 15 
When vou have received the petitions, and it will pleaſe 
the Petitianers well to deliver them into your own hand, let 
your ſecretary firtt read them, and draw lines under the ma- 
terial parts. | Bacon. 


What picalure can it be to he encumbered with depen- | 


dences, thronged and ſurrounded with petittoners ? South, 
Their prayers are to the reproach of the pefitioners, and 


— 


to the confuſion of vain delires. „„ Efrange. | 
His woes broke out, and begg'd relief 
Vith tears, the dumb petitioners of grief. Dryden. 


The Roman matrons preſented a petition to the fathers; 
this raiſed! to much raillery upon the petitioners, that the 
ladies never after offered to direct the lawgivers of their 
country. Adiijon, 
PEtTITORY. aj, [ petitortus, Lat. pelitoire, Fr.] Petition- 
ing; claiming tae property of any thing. Ainfworth. 


P:TRE, 2 /. {tron bert, a ttone,] Nitre; ſalt petre. Sce 


Ni r RE. 


Powder made of imprre and greaſy etre, hath but a weak 


emiſlion, and gives but a faint report. Brown. 
Phe vellc! was lirit well neated to prevent cracking, and 


covered to prevent the falling in of any thing, that might 


untcaſonably Kindle the ere. | Boyle. 
Mitre, while it is in its native ſtate, is called petre-talt, 
vhen refined 12it-petre. Woodward. 


PETRESCENT. a. /. ¶ Fetreſctus, Lat.] Growing ſtone; be- 
coming tone. | 


Sr 3 } 
A cave, from whoſe arched roof there dropped down a 


petrejeumt liquor, which oftentimes before it could fall to the 
ground congealed. | e 
PETRIFACTiON. 2. f. [from petrifio, Lat.] 0 
1. The at of turning to tone; the tate of being turned to 
ſtone. 
Its concretive ſpirit has the ſeeds of petrifaction and gor- 
gon within itſelt. 2 ' Brown, 
2. That which is made ſtone. 


Lock over the variety of beautifu ſhells, petrifactions, 


ores, minerals, tones, and other natural curiohties,. Cheyae, 
Ferlach. adj, [from petnifacio, Lat.] Having the 
power to form une. 
here ste many to be found, which are but the lapi- 
Aeon ul petritaftiut mutation of bodies. Brown, 
PETRIFi CATION. 4. /. { petrification, Fr, from petrify.] A 
body formed by changing other matter to ſtone. 

In the ftironge Fetrgicatiant, the hardening ot the bodies 
ſcems to h elected principally, if not only, as in the indu- 
ration of the fluid tubſtinces of an egg into achick, by al- 
ter ing the dipo tion of their parts. Boyle. 

PETRLFICK. ad, | petrificus, Latin.] Having the power to 
change to Kone, 8 
The aggregated ſoil 

Death with his muce petrifct, cold and drx, 

As with a trident, ſmote. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
70 PETRIBY. v. 4. | peirtficr, Fr. petra and fio, Lat.] To 
change to ſtone. 

Schitar is marked out by the apoſtle to the Hebrews, as 
a kind of eing crime, which induces induration. 

| Decay of Piety. 
Though their ſouls be not yet wholly petrified, yet every 
act of ty makes gradual approaches to it. 

A te reſemble petrified wood. 

Full in the midſt of Euelid dip at once, 


Weond:ward, 


And p#trify a genius to a dunce. Pope. 


To PLTRI EX. v. . To become ſtone. 
Like Niobe we in2rble grow, 

And petrify with grief. 
3 un. 5 a. f. | petrole, French. | 
Petrol ur petroleum is a liquid bitumen, black, floating on 
the water of ſprings, Woodward. 
PETRONEL. 7. .. | petrinal Fr.] A piſtol; a ſmall gun uied 

dy a horieman. 

And hewith petroncl upheav'd, 
Inſtced ot ſhield the blow recciv'd, 
Inne gun recoil'd as well it might. 


D — yele n » 


Hudibras, 


| Pe'TTCOY. 1. ſ. An herb. 


ecay of Piety. 


PH A 


Pe'TTICOAT. 2. /. [ petit and coat.) The lower part of a | 


woman's drels. 5 
What trade art thou, Fuble?—A woman's taylor, Sir. — 
Wilt thou make as many holes in an enemy's battle, as thou 


haſt done in a woman's Petticoat? Shakejpearc. 
Her feet beneath her pett:cont, 5 
Like little mice, ſtole in and out, n 
As if they fear'd the light. Ty FSuckling. 
It is a great compliment to the ſex, that the virtues are ge- 
nerally ſhewn in petizcoals. Addiſon. 


o fifty choſen 1ylphs, of ſpecial note, 
We truſt th' important charge, the Petticoat; 
Oft have we known that ſevenfold tence to fail, 
Though {tiff with hoops, and arm'd with ribs of whale. 
| Pope's Rape of the Lock. 


PETTIFO'GGER. #. . [corrupted from pettrwvoguer z petit 


and voguer, Fr.] A petty linali-rate lawyer. 


The worſt conditioned and leaſt cliented petzvoguers get, 


under the ſweet bait of revenge, more plentiful prolecution 
of actions. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Your pettifoggers damn their fouls | 
To thare witn knaves in cheating fools. Hudibraos. 
Contider, my dear, how indecent it is to abandon your 
{t.5p and follow pettifoggers; there is hardly a plea between 
two country eſquires about a barren acre, but you dias 
yourſelf in as bail, ſurety or ſolicitor. Arbuthzot's Fan Bull. 
hylicians are apt to deſpite empyricks, lawyers, Peltheg- 
gers, merchants and pedlars. "Witt, 


PeTTINESS. 1. /. [from peity.] Smallneſs; littlenets ; in- 


conſiderablenefs; unimportance. | 
The lofles we have borne, the ſubjects we 
Kave loſt, and the diſgrace we have digeſted; )! 
Io antwer which, his pettinefs would buw under. Shak, 
PE“TTISH. adj. [from pet.] Fretful; peeviſh. | 8 
Nor doth their childhood prove their innocence; 


They're froward, pettiſh, and unus'd to ſmile. Creech, 


PETTUSHNESS. . f. [from pettiſb.] Fretfulneis; peevith- 
nels. | 
Like children, when we loſe our favourite plaything, we 


throw away therelt in a fit of pettifhneſs. Collier. 
|PETTITOES. . J. | petty and to.] | LETT | 


1. The feet of a ſucking pig. 
2. Feet, in contemft. GY, | 
My good clown grew fo in love with the wenches ſong, 
that he would not ſtir his pettitoes, till he had both tune and 
words, Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


PETTO. 1. [ Italian. The breaſt ; figurative by privacy. | 
PETTY. adj. [ petit, Fr.] Small; incontiderable; infert- 


dur; little. | 

When he had no power; 

Hut was a petty ſervant to the ſtate, a | 
He was your enemy.. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
It is a common experience, that dogs know the dog-il- 

ler; when, as in time of infection, tome petty tellow is ſent 

out to kill the dogs. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
It importeth not much, ſome petty alteratiun or difference 


it may make. Ng Bacon. 
Will God incenſe his ire 85 
For ſuch a petty treſpaſs ? | Milton. 
From thence a thoutand lefler pocts ſprung, 5 
Like petty princes from the fall of Rome. Denham. 


They belive one only chief and great God, which hach 
been from all eternity; who when he propoſed to make the 
world, made firſt other gods of a principal order; and at- 
ter, the ſun, moon and ſtars, as petty gods. Stiiling fect. 

By all I have read of petty commonwealths, as well as the 
great ones, it ſeems to me, that a free people do of them- 
ielves divide into three powers. Swift, 
Beolonia water'd by the ey Rhine. Aad.liſon. 
Can there an example be given, in the whole courſe of 
this war, where we have treated the pettieſt prince, with 

whom we have had to deal, in to contemptuous a manner? 
IE | Swift's Mi/cellames. 
Ainſworth, 
PETULANCE. A. ſ. { Petulance, Fr. petulantia, Lat.] Sau- 
PET ULANCY. c cinets; pecviſhnefs; wantonnets. 
| Ir was excellently ſaid of that philotopher, that there wa 

a wall or parapet ot teeth ſet in our mouth, to reſtrain the 

pelulaucy of our words, | Ben. Johnſon. 
Such wasothers petulancy, that they joyed to ſee their bet- 

ters ſhametully outraged and abuſed. _ King Charles, 
Wiſe men knew that which looked like pride in ſome, and 
like petulance in others, would, by experience in affairszand 
convertation amongit men, be in time wroughtoff. Clan. 
However their numbers, as well as their infolence and per- 


verſeneis increaſed, many inſtances of Petulaucy and ſcurri- 


lity are to be ſeen in their pamphlets. - Swift. 
There appears in our age u pride and perrelancy in youth, 
zealous to caſt off the ſentiments of their tathers. and 
teachers, „ Ee: Watts's Logick. 
PE'TULANT. adj. [ petulans, Lat. fetulant, Fr. 


1. Saucy; perverſe. 


If the opponent ſees victory to incline to his fide, let him 


ſhew the force of his argument, without too importunate and | 


petulant demands of an aniwer, 
2. Wanton. | . 
The tongue of a man is ſo petulant, and his thoughts fo 
variable, that one mould not Jay too great itrefs upon any 
preſent tpeeches and opinions. Spectator, Ne 439. 


atis. 


PETULANTLV. adv. | from yſelulaut. | With petulance; with 


ſaucy pertnels. 1 9s 
Pew. u. ſ. { puye, Dutch. ] A ſeat incloſed ina church. 
When Sir Thomas More was lord chancellor, he did uſe, 
at mals, to fit in the chancel, and his lady in a e”. Bacon. 
Should our ſex take it into their heads to wear trunk 


breeches at church, a man and his wife would fill a whole 


pew. Addiſon.” 


PE'WET. u. ſ. { prexvit, Dutch. ] 
1. A water tow]. 5 
We reckon the dip-chick, ſo named of his diving and 
littleneſs, puffins, pexvets, meawes. 5 Cartæv. 
2. The lapwing. N | | Ainſworth, 
PE'W TER. . ſ. { peauter, Dutch. ] 
1. A compound of metals; an artificial metal. | 
Coarſe pertvter is made of fine tin and lead. Bacon. 
The pewter into which no water could enter, became 
more white, and liker to filver, and leſs flexible. Bacon. 
Peguter diſhes, with water in them, will not melt calily, 
but without it they will; nay, butter or oil, in themſelves 
inflammable, yet by their moiſture, will do the like. Bacon. 
2. The plates and diſhes in a houſe. 


1 


ſhine. ddiſon. 


PE'WTERER. . ſ. [from fexvter,] A ſmith who works in 


Yewler. 

He ſhall charge you and diſcharge you with the motion of 

a pe ꝛuterer's hammer. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
We cauſed a ſcilful pervterer to cloſe the veſiel in our 

preſence with ſoder exquititely, Boyle. 


PHZANO'MENON. 2. /. This has ſometimes phanomena in the 


plural. [$:iryory.] An appcarance in the works of nature. 
The paper was black, and the colours intenſe and thick, 


that the phenomenon might be conſpicuous, Newton. 
Theſe are curioſities of little or no moment to the under- 
{ſtanding the phenomenon of nature, Newton. 


. 


PHAGEDE'NA, 4 
ulcer, where the th 


[$2yidzwe; from paw, edo, to eut.] An 
arpneſs of the humours eats away the fleth. 


2 A fancied vition.... 


The eye of the miſtrets was wont to make her F477 | 


H 


| , * . 
PHaAGEDENTCR. T adj. [ phagedeaique, 
PHAGEDE NOUS. & curroving, 
75 y 5177 1. 6 471 » 3 15 . 
Fhagedenich medicines, ate thoſe whi 6 
or proud fleſh. 1 7 nga 
A bubo, according to its malignaney, ej;h 
, . F þ - 1122 7 Ys 01 er Proves : 
curable, or terminates. in a. phavedenyrs Ulcer Ves ally 
I LL * = Ateer wit 1 A 
: 8. : ? } eat 0. al 
When they are very putrid and cortot.vs WAA Vas geg. 
ſtances give them the name of toy! ebe 
tpirits ot wine {hovid he added to:! 
PH ALANx. 1. J. | Pe, Lat. 7 
men cloſely embedied. 
Far otherwite tht inviolable ſaints, 
In cubic paalanx firm; advanc'd entire 
Invulnerable, unpenetrably arm'd. % 5 
Who bid the {tork, Columbus-like cue Ly 
Heav'ns not his own, and worlds win 
Who calls the council, ſtates the certainty} 
Who forms th- phalanx, and Who; | 


French, Eating 
87 


ch cat away 
ol 
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YWoInts the way? 7 


The Grecian phalanx, moveicly us a tow'r « 0k, 
On all tides batter'd, yet reſiſts his pow'r. 
PHANTA'SM. 7770 [ $4208, $2) ac la; RI Pe 
PHANTA'SMA. S ae, Fr.] Vain and arg appraza OE 


Iv1 C 411 F< 11 7 SAIL hae. > Cancel 
tung appearing on y to Imagination, 

: Ail the interim is. 
Like a phantajima or a hideous dream, Shak 
This armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in 8 

Ma Colt 
A phantofm, a monarcho, and one thy 
To the prince and his book-mates, Stelen. 
8 . . 4A Neu 
They believe, and they velieve amiſs, becauſe tx on b 
_ phantajms or apparitions. Ralei eh Hitt. of the yp el 


If the great ones were in forward els 


makes {hut 


. 


D : 6 - . die People Mere 
* 131 o gc ore ko Yo 1 . en 
fury, entertaining this airy body or plc, a/y with were 


affection; partly out of their grea devotion to tue 
York, partly out of proud humour, 
| EI Et . o FO one 
In this infernal vale fit met, thou call" | 
Me father, and that phontc*n cuallbit my ſon. M 
Allaying, by his deviliſh art, to reach 8 
The organs of her fancy, and With them torve 
- Ilubons, as he iiit, phoxtefus and dreams. Mila 
PHANTA'STICAL. ? e vine 
PHANTA'STICK.: 1 SS TASTICAL, 
PHANTOM, . . [ phanteme, French.] 
1. A ſpectre; an apparition, - - - 5 | 
It he cannot help believing, that fiich things he ſaw ant 


; otic of 
W1ECCURS Heir, Vil, 


heard, he may ſtill have room to believe that, whi 

phantom ſaid is not abſolutely to be relic on, 

A. conſtant vapour o'er the palace es; 

Strange phantoms riſing as the mitts arite; - © 

Dreadful as hermit's dreams in bovntcd thades, 
Or bright, as viſions of expirirg maids. 


1 
q 5 
Lans a 


, j 
Ata, 
2 - 


Prep. 


- Reitieis and impatient to try every ſcheme and overture of 
preſent happineſs, he hunts a phonon he can never gelte, 
| SE R:vers's SErm%5 
As Pallas will'd, along the ſable ſkies, © 
To calm the queen, the phantom er flies. oe. 
PHARISA'ICAL. adj. {from phariſce.] Ritual; externally Au- 
gious, from the 1{<& or the Phariices, whote ichen con- 
lite almott wholly in ceremonies, © 7 
The cauſes of ſuperttition are pleaſing and fenſual rites, 
excels of outward and phoriſecrcal holinels, over-Hrtat reve- 
rence of traditions, which cannot but load the church; 
; | | x Bacon, 
Suffer us not to be deluded with pharijatcol waſhing: i- 
ſtead of Chrittian reformings. King Charles. 
PHARMACEUTICAL. 5 Adj. [PagAα,j˙fi UU, from Hag. ua xt: a. 
PHARMACE'UTICK., { Relaiing to the knowledge or art o& 
pharmacy, or preparation of medicines. o 
PHARMACO'LOGIST., 2. /. [Sn and Myv.] One who 
writes upon drugs. | 
The otteocolla is recommended by the common ha- 
cc2gfts as an abſorbent and conglutinator of broken votes, 


? Farmacity 


So nice her art in impious Sarmacy. . „, VO 
PHA'ROS. Z. / {trom res in Ye light-nowsg 
PHARE. 5 lantern from the thore to difect falls. 


He augmented and repaired the port ol OK, 1 
phæros or light-houſe. 8 Artuthuct d= Kt. 
PHARYNGO' TOMY. . /. [$4:vy5 and vidiu.] 106 del 
making an inciſion into the wind-pipe, uſed when ome für 
mour in the throat hinders reſpiration. 3 
PHA'SELS. A. ſ. [ pbaſcoli, 121. French beans. W _ 
PHaA'sIS. 1. /. In the plural phajes. [627453 phaſe, Fr. OE, 
pearance exhibited by any body; as the changes ot eine 
All the hypotheles yet contrived, were built upon t00 ty 
row an inſpection of the #hajvs of the univerle, Gnette 
He o'er the ſeas ſhail love, or fame pufſfue; 
And other months, another p2/5 view z 
Fixt to the rudder, he ſhall bolily Heer, Creech 
And pals thoſe rocks which Tiplys us d to fear, 1 
PHASM. 2. ſ. ¶ p. Appearance; phantom; thee tt 
partition. : ; 1 . 
Thence proceed many nereal fictions and Fhaſms, and. 85 
mæras created by the vanity of our own cuts or eee, 
of evil ſpirits, and not planted in them by God. 3 
UE ASAN T. A. ſ. ¶ aiſau, Fr. phajrants, trum hahe, 
river of Cholchos. ] A kind of Wild coc. Pans 
The hardeſt to draw are tame birds; us he RO 
and ea aut. i Fasan u m 
Preach as I pleaſe, I doubt our chin men Pots, 
Will chuſe a pheaſant ſtill befoe a hen. . 
PHEER, 7. f. A companion. SeeVEZR ON, 
To PHEESE, v. a. [perhaps to jcaze.} 19 cem; 
to curry. F 
An he be proud with me, LH p5eofe s prices 4 
PHENICOPTER. 2. /. LS eg ; Bft 109, RP 
kind of bird, which is thus deleriben, n 
Dat mihi peuua rithens 20m |. 4 e 
Neſtra ſupit; quid fi garrula liamu,! pres tho brelgs et 
He blended together the livers ot UHL ad the 
pheaſants and peacocks, tongucs 0! Fang 
melts of lampres. | Rake en ing which 
PRENIX. 1. . lust; phomix, Lot. J. le 


At this hour reigning there. . i 
To all the fowls be jeems a lit. tue Fri nau 
Having the idea of a pheuix in n mind, the Lack. 


. » 3 3 TD 217 f 
is, whether ſuch a thing does exit, 8 
PuUENO'MENON, 2. /. [pulrnus 1; phe ne e jt be 
| 1 : , 47 vat , 1 
often written Pb νj‚- Aon; but being h 102.4 


« . . -\ N laängur pe, 0 14 

changed the æ, which is not in the Erglich lane 
1. Appearance; vilible quality. SEW eren. 
Short-ighted minds are untit to make Plc b tl24ts 
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pufinefs it is to deſcribe in comprehenſive theories, the p eno- 
1g of the world and their cauſes. Burnet. 
f he mot conliderable phezomenon, belonging to terrettrial 
dodies, is gravitation, waereby all bodies in the vicinity ot 
the earth preſs towards its centre. Bentley's Sermons, 
1. Any thing that ſtrikes by any new Appearance. 
Par al. 1. J. [ phiala, Lat. ph:iole, Fr.] A {mall bottle. 
Upon my ſecure hour thy uncle toe 
With juice of curfed hebenon in a phiad. Shakeſp. 
He proves his explications by experiments made with a 
phial full of water, and with globes of Sluts Bled with water, 
Col iNeUvVIONR S Optic fo 
PulLANTH ROPY. 1. J. CSN and arogoT2;. | Love ot man- 
kind; good nature. ; | : 
such a tranſient temporary good nature is not that Phitans 
thropy, that love of mankind, which dclorves the titie of a 
moral virtue. ES. #5 0 velat 1 
PHLIPPICK- adj. from the invectives ol Demoithenes againit 
Palip of Macedon. } Any invective declmudtion, 5 
pnibo LOGER. 7. / [ $732070;, ] One wavie chief Rudy 1s 


language; 2 grammarlan; a criick. 


Phiologers und critical diſcourſers, who look beyond the 
ſhell and obvious exteriour's of things, wal not be angry with 
our narrower explorations, . brow. 

You expect, that I ihuvld diſcourſe of this matter lixe a 
naturaliſt, not a ph12222ger. 8 | Boyle: 

The belt philologers lay, that the original word dots not 
only iignify domeitick, as oppoled to foreign, but allo pri- 
rate, as oppofed to common. Sprat's Sermins. 


Pi:,01.0'GICAL. adj, [from f5tology.] Critical; gramma— 


tical, : ; 3 8 
Studies, called Polegical, are hiſtory, language, gram- 
ar, Thetorick, poety and criticiiĩm Witte: 
He who pretends to the learned protelions, if he doth not 
ar te to be @ critick himlelt in phuclogical matters, mould 
frequently converſe will dictionaries, Paraphralts, commen— 
tators, or other criticks, which may clic any dithcuftics. 
| wa 3 | Watts. 
P4it.0'LOGIST. 1. ſ. L PiN. A critick 7 grammarian. 
PHILOLOGY. 1. f. LIN ; prulolege, by 1. Criticum j 
glammatical learning. 55 351 
Temper all diſcouries of fhuvlegy with interſperſtons 01 
melality. | Valter. 


PurtLOMEL, 6: from Philomela, charged into a bird, } | 


VELOME LA. J The nightingale. 
Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage, and rocks giow cold, 


And fhilomel becometh dumb. Shakeſpeare. | 
Uzars the hawk, when Philomela lings ? - Fope. 

| I Liſtening p4omela deigns 5 
To let them joy. -. BT 5 Thomson. 


pürLOMOT. adj. {corrupted from feuille morte, a dead leaf. ] 
Coloured ke a dead leat. 5 
One of them was blue, another yellow, and another p/- 


mot, the fourth was ot a pink colour, and the fifth of a pale 


green. Addiſon g Spectator, N“ 265. 


P41LO'SOPHEME., 7. ſ. [qAvoogrma, ] Principle of rcaſoniug; 


weorem. An unutual word. 


You will learn how to addreſs yourſelf to children for their 


benefit, and derive {ome uſeful philo/ophemes tor your own 

entertainment. . | Matis. 

pniroso HER. #2, . [ philoſophrs, Lat. philo/cphe, Fr.] A 
man deep in knowledge, either moral or natural. | 
Many found in belief have been alto great rs. 


2 That tone | | | 
Phbilſef bers in vam fo long have fought. | Milton. 
Alun, in the ſtate of innocence, came into the world a 
fle per, which ſufficiently appeared by his writing the na- 
turcs of things upon their names; he could view eſſences in 
themiclves, and read forms without the comment of their 
 Kelpethive properties. . South's Sermons. 
They all our fam'd philoſof bers deſie, | | 
And would our faith by force of reaſon try. Dryden. 
It the philoſophers by fire had been to wary in their obſer- 

- Nations and fincere in their reports, as thoſe, who call them 
ſelves philoſophers, ought to have been, our acquaintance 
with the bodies here about us had been yet much greater, 

9 N ; ; Locke. 
PiiLo's0PHERS Stone. u. ſ. A fone dreamed of by alchemiſts, 
eee by its touch, converts bale metals into gold. 

Palo rute ab. © 4%. [pbileſephique, Fr. from phileſophy.} 

t. belonging to philoſophy; ſuitable to a philoſopher ; formed 
by Phiſolophy. | 2 8 | 

Others in virtue plac'd felicity: 
The Stoic lat in philaſopbick pride 5 
By him calb'd virtue; and his vintuous man, 
Wile, pertest in himlelf, and all poffeſüng. 
How could our chymick friends go on | 
To find the philoſepbick Rone ? | Prior. 
When the ſafety vi the publick is endangered, the appear- 
ance of a Philoſophical or altected indolence mutt arite either 
dom itupzdity or perfidiouſneſfſs. Addison Freebolder. 

2. dilied in philoſophy. Sf | 

e have our Philaſaphical perſons to make modern and 
tandlar things lupernawral and cautciets... - Shakeſpeare, 

Acquaintance with God is not a ſpeculative knowledge, 
dul on abſtracted reaſonings about his nature and _effence, 
ech as P pbicul minds often buſy themſelves in, with. 
Cb taping trom tacnce any advantage towards regulating 

er pulions, but practical Knowledge. Atterbury's Serm. 


% Fry 


Melton. 


Salz abttemious. 1 

Tuis is what Nature's wants may well {utfice: 

did ance ameug mankind fo few there are, | 

no will contorm to p5:1/ophick fare, 
9 all mingle lomething of our times to pleaſe. Dryden. 
S HIC ALLx. adv. {from philoſophical, ] In a philo- 
Wyncal manner; rationally; witely, 
be of commonweals that cut off the right hand of 
—actors, ir H hically executed, is . other- 
the amputation not equally punitheth all. Brown. 

do man has ever treated the paſſion of love with to much 
Ky of mought and of expreſſion, or ſearched into the 
3.07 it more p:715/2phically, than Ovid. ee 
Wa dn lavs were once ſettled, they are never to be re- 
ell m e and infringe them, is the tame as what we 

they u and doth not ſound very Philoſoþ hically out ol 

N of an atheiſt. Benile s Sermons, 

1.7 cOSOPHIZE, v. g. [from We o play the 

dd elopher 3 to reaſon like a philoſopher; to moralize; to 

dle mto the caules of effects. 


wy ve mult not ph i, beyond ſympathy and anti- 
RY, OY 9 5 7 Glanville's Scepſis. 
9 15 wax Fe upon the matter, and finding out at 
N it was burning, made the brick fo hard, caſt itſelf 
Tr fre. |  LEftrange. 
wo doQtors of the ſchools were philoſophizing upon the 

- "ages of mankind above all other creatures. L Eſtr. 
ad td of our philsſophizing divines have too much ex- 

"A faculties of our fouls, when they have maintained, 

their force mankind has been able to find out God. 
980 Dryden. 
PHY. v. /. ¶ philoſophie, Fr. phil:/ephia, Lat.] 


Now 
ledge natural or moral. 
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Addiſon's & ecaator, N? 177. 


© I 25. Water; | | 
Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical Folity. | 


| . Walities, that were occult to Ariſtotle, muſt be ſo to us; | 


never read, heard, nor ſeen any thing, I had never 


any taſte of pff, nor inward feeling in myſelf, which 
tor a while 1 did not call to my tuccour, Sidney. 
Hang up pig, ;; |} 

Unlefs philaſophy can make a Juliet, 

Diſplant a rown, reverie a prince's doom, 

It helps not. Shakeſpeare. 

The progreſs you have made in philoſophy, hath enabled 
you to benefit yourlelt with what I have written. Digby. 

Ts 7x87 or {yltem upon which natural effects are ex- 

plained, 

We {hall in vain interpret their words by the notions of 


our þhi/cophy, and the doctrines in our ſchools, Locke. 
3. Realoning; argumentation, 
Of good and evil much they argu'd then, 
Vain witdom all and falſe philoſophy. Milton. 


His deciſions are the judgment ot his paſſions, and not of 
his reaſon, the PHI of the ſinner, and not of the man. 
Rogers's Sermons. 
4. The courſe of ſciences read in the ſchools. | 
PiUtLTER, 2. /. [ philtre, Fr.] Something to cauſe 

love. | | 
.. Ihe melting kits that ſips 
The jellied ꝓhiltre of her lips, 
This cup a cure for both our ills has brought, 
You need not tear a iter in the draught. Dryden. 
A. philter that has neither drug nor enchantment in it; 
love, if you would raiſe love. Aditjon's Freebelder, Ne 38. 


= 


To PHILTER. wv. a. {from the noun. ] To charm to love. 


Let not thoſe that have repudiated the more inviting tins, | 


ſtew themiclves philtred and bewitched by this. 


AY : Government of the Tongue. 
PHZ. 1. J. [This word is formed by a ridiculous contraction 


trom p-yfognomy, and thould therefore, if it be written at 
all, be written .] Ihe face, in a ſenſe of contempt. 
_ His air was too proud, and his features amiſs, 


As if being a traitor had altered his PhiE. Stepney. 


PHLEBO'TOMIST. 7. /. „ Fr. from 9X4 and | 


re. One that opens a vein 3 a bloodletter. 


To PALEBO'TOMIZE, v. a. | phlebotomijer, Fr. from phle-.| 


betgmy.)] To let blood. 
Ihe trail bodies of men mutt have an evacuation for their 
humours, and be phlebotomized. Howel's England's Tears. 
PHLEBO'LONMSY. z. /. | pxe34reuiay NU, N-, vena, and 
Tio; Phlebotorme, Fr.] Bloodletting; the act or practice 
of opening a vein tor medical intentions. 
- Although in indiſpotitions of the liver or ſpleen, conſi- 
derations are made in phlcbotormy to their ſituation, yet, when 


the heart is affected, it is thought as effectual to bleed on the 
as tl | Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 
Pains for the ſpending of the ſpirits, come neareſt to the 


right as the Jett, 


copious and twift lots ot ſpirits by phlebotomy. 
PHLEGM. 2, f. [$Mywa; phlegme, Fr. 
1. Ihe watery humour oft the body, which, when it predomi- 
nates, is 1uppoled to produce fluggiſiineſs or duinels, 
Make the proper uſe of each extreme, 
And write with fury, but correct with phlegm. Raſcomm. 
He who ſupreme in judgment, as in wit, | 
Might boldly centure, as he boldly writ, 
Vet judg'd with coolnets, though he ſung with fire; 
Our critics take a contrary extreme, i 
They judge with fury, but they write with phe". Pope. 
Let melancholy rule ſupreme, 


Choler pretide, or biood or phlegm. 


Harvey. 


Swy?, 


A linen cloth, dipped in common ſpirit of wine, is not 
burnt bv the flame, | 


the cloth, Boyle. 


PHLE'GMAGOGUES. 2. .. [pXtyme and {yn ; phlegmagogue, 


French. ] A purge of the milder fort, ſuppoſed to evacuate 
phlegm, and leave the other humours, 
Ihe pitvitous temper of the ſtomachick ferment muſt be 


corrected, and phlegmagogues mult evacuate it. Fler. 
PHLEGMA'TICK. as, Li; phlegmatique, Fr. from 

phlegm} | 2 8 LSD 
1. Abounding in phlegm. 


A neat's foot, 5 

I fear, is too phlegmatick a meat. Shakeſpeare. 
The putrid vapours, though exciting a fever, do colli- 
quate the phlegmatick humours of the body. Harwvey. 
Chewing and ſmoaking of tobacco is only proper tor 

P blegmatich people. Arbulbuot oa Aliments. 


2. Generating phlegm. 


Negroes, tranſplanted into cold and phlegmatick habita- 


tions, continue their hue in themſelves and generations. 
1 | Brown. 
„ 
and being diſtilled otten from ſalt of tartar, eee; every 
diltillation more and more aqueous and phlegmatic 


| Newton. 

4. Dull; cold; frigid. 5 | | 5 
As the inhabitants are of a heavy phlegmatick temper, it 
any leading member has more fire than comes to his ſhare, 


it is quickly tempered by the coldneſs of the reſt. Adi/en. 

Who but a huſband ever could perſuade — 
His heart to leave the boſom of thy love, 1 

For any yhlegmatich deſign of ſtate? Southern. 


PELEGMON, 1. J. LS] An inflammation; a burning 
tumour. ; 
 Phlzemon, or inflammation, is the firſt degeneration from 
good blood, and neareſt of kin to it. ijfeman. 

PuLE'GMONOUS. adj. [from phlegmon.] Inflammatory ; 
burning. 5 ET 

— It Saad ſecondarily out of the dregs and remainder 
of a bY Mohan: or œdematick tumour. Harvey. 

PHLEME. 2. ſ. {from phlæbotomus, Lat.] A fleam, to it is 
commonly written; an inſtrument which is placed en the 
vein, and driven into it with a blow; particularly in bleed- 
ing of horſes. _ 5 : 

PuLOG1'STON. 1. f. | X15» from $3670, ] 

1. A chemical liquor extremely inflammable. | 

2. The inflammable part of any body. Se 

Puo Nicks. 2./. [from . The doctrine of ſounds. | 

PHONOCA'MPTICK. adj. [qzm and x49.) Having the 
power to inflect or turn the ſound, and by that to alter it. 
The magnifying the ſound by the polyphoniſins or reper- 
cuſſions of the rocks, and other phenocarprick objects. 

Derham. 
eee ; #. ſ. ¶ phoſphorus, Latin. ] = 

1. The morning Rar. 

| Why tit So ſad when phoſphor ſhines ſo clear? Pape. 

2. A chemical ſubſtance which, expoſed to the air, takes fire. 

Of lambent flame you have whole ſheets in a handful of 
þheſÞhor. a . Addiſon. 
quid and ſolid phoſphorus ſhow their flames more con- 
ſpicuouſly, when expoled to the air, | Cheyne, 

PHRASE. #./. [ Pede. OTE. 

1. An idiom; a mode of ſpeech peculiar to a language. 

2. An expreſſion; a mode of ſpeech. 

Now mince the in, 
And mollify damnation with a r: 
Say you conſented not to Sancho's death, 
But — not forbade it. N Dryden. 
To fear the Lord, and depart from evil, are phraſes which 
the Scripture uſeth to expreſs the ſum of religion. Tulotſon, 
3. Stile; expreſſion. 


Cleaveland. 


Pur. A'CTERY, f. J. [qunaxlngen z phylaBere, Fr.] 
dage on which was intcribed ſome memorable ſentence. 


ecauſe the phlegm of the liquor detends | 


Spirit of wine is inflammable by means of its oily parts, | 


| Thou ſpeak'ſt 
In better phraſe and matter — thou didſt. Shakeſp, 


0 PHRASE. v. 4. [from the noun.} To itilez to call; to 
term. 2 


Theſe ſuns, b 
For fo they phraſe them, by their heralds challenged 
The noble tpirits to arms. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
PHRASEO'LOGY. 7. ſ. Lacie and Niyw. | 
1. Stile; diction. ; 
The ſcholars of Ireland ſeem not to have the leaſt con- 
ception ot a ſtile, but run on in a flat Phraſeology, often 
mingled with barbarous terms. Swift's Mi eller 
2. A phraie book, mſavorth. | 
hn 10h na. ſ. ¶ pgwiri;,] Madneſs; inflammation of the 
rain. ; 
It is allowed to prevent a phrenitis. Wiſeman's Surgery, 
PHRENE' TICK, Is J. [ penile; phrenitique, Fr.] Mad; in- 
PURENTICK, 5 flamed in the brain; frantick. 
_ Phreneticks imagine they ſee that without, which their 
imagination is affected with within. Hardy. 
What cettrum, what phreretick mood, 2 
Makes you thus laviſh of your blood! Hudibras, 
The world was little better than a common fold of phre- 
netichs and bedlams. Woodward's Natural Hiflory, 
PHRE'NSY. u. { [from p;wirigz phrenefie, Fr. whence, by 
contraction, pbrenſy,] Madnets; frantickneſs. This is too 
often written frenzy. See FRENZY. | | 
Many never think on God, but in extremity of fear, and 
then perplexity not luffering them to be idle, they think 
and do as it were in a phrenſy. | Hooker, b. v. & 3. 
Demoniack pores moping melancholy, Milton. 
Would they only pleaſe themſelves in the delufion, the 
Phrenſy were more innocent; but lunaticks will needs be 
Kings. * Decay of Piety. 
Phrenſy, or inflammation of the brain, rofaſe 1 4 
rhages trom the noſe reſolve, and copious bleeding in the 
temporal arteries, rbuthnot on Aliments. 
= H 3 AL. adj. [$5%m%; ; phtyfique, Fr. from phthifick.] 
Waiting. 3 = 180 
._ Collection of purulent matter in the capacity of che breaſt, 
if not ſuddenly cured, doth undoubtedly impel the patient 
into a i, confumption. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
PH IHISICK. 3. / (SS] phiyfie, Fr.] A conſumption. 
IIIs diteaſe was a phrhifich, or althma, oft incurring to an 
orthopuea. | Harvey on Conſumptions, 
PaTHI'SIS. z. /. [eig.] A conſumption. n 
It the lungs be wounded deep, though they eſcape the 
firſt nine days, yet they terminate in a 5th hi or fiſtula. 
| Wiſeman, 
ban- 


The Philadteries on their wriſts and foreheads were looked 
on as tpells, which would yield them impunity for their dii- 


obedience. | Hammond. 
8 ___ Golden ſayings | 
On large phyla@ertes expreſlive writ, _ RY 
Were to the toreheads of the Rabbins ty'd. Prior. 


PHY'SICAL, adj. | phyſique, Fr. from phyfich.] 


1. Relating to nature, or to natural philoſophy ;z not moral. 


The phy/ical notion of neceſſity, that without which the 
work cannot poſhibly be done; it cannot be aftirmed of all 
the articles of the creed, that they are thus neceſſary. Hamm. 

To retiect on thoſe innumerable ſecrets of nature and 

 phyncal philoſophy, which Homer wrought in his allegorics, 
what a new ſcene of wonder may this afford us! Pope. 

Charity in its 8 N is a phyſical and neceſſary conſe- 
e of the principle of re- union. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

2. e to the ſcience of healing. 8 | 
3. Medicinal; helpful to health. | 
| Is Brutus ſick ? and is it phyſical | 
To walk unbraced, and fuck up the humours 
Ok the dank morning? Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar, 
| The blood I drop is rather phy/ical | 
Than dangerous to me. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
4. Relembling phylick, 3 5 | 
PHY'SICALLY., adv. [from phyfical.] According to nature; 
by natural operation; in the way or ſenſe of natural philo- 
ſophy; not morally, 5 | f 
Tune meaſuring out their motion, informs us of the pe- 
riods and terms ot their duration, rather than effecteth or 
phyfically produceth the fame. Brogun's Vulgar Errours. 
The outward act of worſhip may be conſidered phyjically 
and abitractly from any law, and ſo it depends upon the 
nature of the intention, and moraliy, as good or evil; and 
lo it receives its denomination from the law. Sfilhing feet. 
Though the act of the will commanding, and the act of 
any other faculty, executing tlat which is jo commanded, 
be phy/ically and in the preciſe nature of things diſtinct, yet 
moraliy, as they proceed from one entire, tree, moral agent, 
may pals for one and the ſame action. South's Sermons. 
I do not ay, that the nature of light conſiſts in ſinall round 
globules, for I am not now treaung phy/ically of light or 
colours. | | | | ocke. 
PuYsS1I'CIat. x. ſ. | phyſicten, Fr. from phyfick.] One Who 
protetles the art of healing. 3 0 
P ruſt not the phyficran, 

His antidotes are poiſon, and he ilays e a 

More than you roh. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens, _ 

Some phyficians are fo conformable to the humour of the 
patient, as they preſs not the true cure of the diſeaſe, and 
others are ſo regular, as they reſpect not tuiliciently the con- 
dition of the patient, | Bacon Eſſays. 

His gratulatory verſe to King Henry, is not more witty 
than the epigram upon the name of Nicolaus, an ignorant 


phyfician, who had been the death of thouſands. Peacharr. 
Taught by thy art divine, the ſage phy/iczan 8 
Eludes the urn; and chains, or exiles death, Prior. 


PHY'SICK. u. ſ. ue, which, originally ſignifying na- 


g1u2ges to medicine.] 
1. The ſcience of healing. eee 8 
Were it my buſineſs to underſtand phy/ich, would not the 
ſafer way be to cor ſult Nature herſel in the hiſtory of dil- 
eaſes, and their cures, than efpoule the principles of the dog- 
matiſts, methodiſts, or chymiſts? Locke. 
2. Medicines; remedies. I 
In itſelf we defire health, pLy/icz only for health's ſake, 
| Hooker, b. v. $48. 
Uſe phyfick or ever thou be tick. Hecleſiaſticus, xvii. 19. 
Prayer 1s the beſt / et for many meiancholy diſeaſes, 
Peachams 


tural philoſophy, has been transferred in many modern lan- 


He *ſcapes the beſt, who nature to repair, 
Draws phyfick from the fields in draughts of vital air, 
| Dryden, 
3. [In common phraſe.] A purge, 
The people uſe phy/ick to purge themſelves of humours, 
| | Abbots Deſcriptien of the Werld. 
To PHY'SICK. v. a. [from the noun.] to purge; o treat 
with phyſick; to cure. ed 
Tue labour we delight in, Hels pain. Shakeſp. 
It is a gallant child; one that indecd % cle the ſuhleet, 
makes old hearts freſh. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Give ww WTR as the GOL MDs 
For that wi Jack the great myrmidon 
Who broils 2 loud applauſe. _ Shakeſprare. 
In virtue and in health we love to be inſtructed, as well 
as þh;/iched with pleaſure, : L Ejtrange. 
| -PHYSICO'THEOLOGY, 
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_Pur'sy. 1. /. [I ſuppoſe the fame with f .] See Us RR. 


Pnvsicdb'rurOt Oo. 1. .. C phyfico and theology.) Divinity 


PHYSIO GNOMER. 
Pay$10'GNOMIST. 


PaysSIOGNO'MICK. 
P1HYS10GNOMONICK. 


PHYSIO'GNOMY. ». /. {for phy/tognomony ; pvriogvajecria 3 


1. The act of ditcovering the temper, and foreknowing the 


2. The tace; the caſt of the look. 


"Ptty$10 LOGIST. 2. . [from .] One verſed in phy- 


1. Expiatory; having the power to atone. 
2. Such as requires explation. 


79 Pick. v.a- [ picken, Dutch. Ts 
1. To cull; to chute; to tcledt; to glean ; to gather here and 


P 1 C 


entorced or illuſtrated by natural philoſophy. 

1 « [ phrfionomiſte, Fr. from phyyſiag- 
nomy.] One who judges of the temper } 
or future fortune by the features of the face. 
Digonius, when he ſhould have been put to death by the 
Turk, a phyfrognomer wiſhed he might not die, becauſe he 
would fow much diſſention among the Chrittians. Peacham. 
Apelles made his pictures lo very like, that a phy/jiognomft 
and tortune-teller foretold, by looking on them, tne ume ot 
their deaths, whom thoſe pictures repretented, Dryden. 

Let the phyſognomefts examine his features. | 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 

adj. [ vv7ityvwinorins z trom phy/tog- 
5 u.] Drawn trom the contemp- 
lation of the face; converſant in contemplation of the face. 


Sly/ronome, Fr.] 


fortune by the features of the face. 3 
In all Hog nomy, the lincaments of the body will diſco- 

ver tholè natural inclinations of the mind which diſtimula— 

tion will conceal, or dilcipline will luppreis. Bacon. 


The aitrologer, who ſpells the ſtars, 
Miſtakes his globes, ind in her brighter eye 
Interprets Heaven's phy/eogromp.. 

They'll find i' tht phy/ioguomres 9 
O' th' planets all men's deitinies. Hullibras. 
The end of portraits conſiſts in expreſſing the true tein- 

per of thoſe perlons which it repretents, and to make known 
their phy/iognomy. |  Dryden's Duſreſusy. 
Tue viltinguiihing characters of the face, and the lnea- 


ments of the body, grow more plam and vitible with tirac | 


and ave; but the peculiar phy/iagnomsy of the mind is molt 

diſcernible in children. 5 5 Locke. 
Fa+i510'LOGICAL. adj. {from fby/eology.] Relating to the 

doctrine of the natural conttitution oi things. 
Some of them ſeem rather metaphyſical than 
notions, | 


ph \fiological 
7 £ 


ftiviogy;. a writer of natural plulolophy. . 


The doctrine of the conſtitution of the works of nature, 
Dilputing phy/iolpgy is of no accommodation to your de- 
ſigns. | | : landes Seeffis. 
Philoſophers adapted their deſcription of the Deity to the 


vulgar, otherwiſe the conceptions of mankind could not be | 


accounted for from their i. Bentley's Sermons. 


Some witches are made with four wheels, ſome have 
ſtrings and Hes, and others none. . cle. 
PHYTiVOROUS. adj. | piiirand wvoro, Lat.] That cats grais 
or any vegetable. TS ; | 
Hairy animals with only two large foretecth, are all php- 
torus, and called the hare-Kind. ay. 
Pi:xYTO GRAFHY. z. /. [Pl and αον. A deſcription of 
plants. | e 1 Eng og 
Pix rToLIGY. u. ſ. [gs and zb.] The doctrine of 
plants; botanica! ditcourſe, | 
word not ufed. a e . 
To tcar the paps that gave them ſuck, can there be a 
greater piacleagainit nature? can there be a more. execrable 
and horiid thing? e Iloa bel s Englands Tears. 
e | ad. [ piacularis, from piaculum, Lat.] 


It was þ;aculous unto the Romans to pare their nails upon. 
the nundinæ, obterved every ninth day, 
3. Criminal; atrocioufly bad. Rage | t 
While we think it ſo praculors to go beyond the ancients, 
we mutt neceffarily come ſhort of genuine anttquity and 
truth, Glanwille's Scepyis. 
PIA-MATER. n.f. [Lat.] A thin and delicate membrane, 
which les under the dura mater, and covers immediately 
the 1ubltance of che brain. 8 | 
PrASET. ts /; | 
1. AX hird:z the lefler wood-pecker. 


Bailey. 


Chaveland:\. 


PHYSIOLOGY. . fe [$9546 and Mey; phyfiolegie, Fr.] | 


2, To take up; to gather; to find induitrioully, 


Fr aCLE. . J. [ piaculum, Latin.] An enormous crime. Af 


Brown. | 


3. To ſeparate from any thing ulelets or noxious, by gieauing 


conſcience is uſed onlv-as an inſtrument to prick its Salty, 
8. Lo open a lock by a pointed inftrument. | | 
Did you ever nnd 
That any art could pick the lock, or power | 
Could force it open: 5 _ Denham. 


PIC 


will probably be dropped, on account of the antiquated ile 


they are delivered in. Seit. 
Heav'n, when it ſtrives to poliſh all it can 
Ils laſt, beſt work, but torms a tofter man, 

Picks from each tex, to make the tav'rite bleſt. Pope. 


You owe me money, Sir John, and now you f7c# a quar- 
rel to beguile me of it. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
It was believed, that Perkin's eſcape was not without the 
king's privity, who had him all the time of his flight in a 
line; and that the king did this, to pick a quarrel to put hin. 
to d{ath, Fe Bacoi's Henry VII. 
They are as peeviſh company to theinſelves as to their 
neighbours ; tor there's not one curcumitance in nature, but 
they ſhall find matters to pick a quarrel at. L*Ejlranoe. 
Pick the very refuſe ot tholc harveit fields. 4 Hing. 


out either part; to clean by picking away fich. 

For private friends: his anſwer was, 

He could not ſtay to p:ck them in a pile 
Of multy chaff. Shakeſpeare's Cariglauus. 
It hath been noted by the ancients, that it is dungerous ty 
Pick one's cars whiltt he yawneth; for that in yacning, the 
minor parchment or the ear is extended by the drawing vt 
the breath, _ Bacn's Natural Hi try, 
He ic, and culls his thoughts for convertation, by up- 
preſling tome, and communicating others. Addiſon. 


» 


by gathering oll gradually any. thing adhering. 

Hope is 2 pleatant premeditation of enjoyment 5 as when 
a dog expects till his maiter has done picxing a bone. Mop, 
5. | Paquer, French.] Lo picrce; to linixe with a fharp un- 


itrument, | 
Pickan apple with a pin full of holes not decp, and ſmear 


will not mature it, | | | Bacon, 
In the face, a ſmall wart or fiery puſtule, being lieaied by 
ſcratching or picking with nails, Will ternmmante corre. 


6. To ſtrike with bill or beak; to peck. | 
The eye that mocketh at his father, the ravens of the val- 
lev {hall ick out. | Frou. XXX. 17. 
7. | Picare, Italian.] To rob. 
The other night LI fell afleep here, and had my pocket 


| Shakeſpeare. 
They have a deſign upon your pocket, and the word 


9. 70 PICK a Hole in dne Coat, A proverbial expreiliva {or 
one finding fault with another. 
To Pick. . . 
1. To ent flowly and by ſmall morſcls. 

Why ftand'it thou pickizg # is thy palate fore, 

That bete and radliihes will rake thce roar ? 

2. 10 do any thing nicely and leifurely. | 
He was too warm on fis work, to dwell, ? 
But faggotted his notions as they fell, „5 


nicomia, is ſo hard, that tlic Pic will not touch it; it will 


not ſplit but irregularly, 
mon in our language.] In manner of a pack. | 

In a hurry ſhewhkips up her darling under her arms, aud 
carries the other a ictabuch upon her houlders. LE trage. 


but piercez an axe with a ſharp point. 
iy . ' o L 
LI heir tools are a p:ctaxe of iron, lev 

ſharpened at the one end to peck, and flat-headed at the 


Pl hide my matter from the tics, as deep 
As theie poor ic , cun dig. 
„ As when bands 
Of pioneers, with ſpade and Pictamve arm'd, 


2. the magpie. This name is retained in Scotland. 
Pra's TER. fe | praftre, Lialiun.] An Italian coin, about 
hve ihuilings terbing in value. . ">. DIE; 
TAZ7A. un. . Italian. ] A walk under a root ſupported by 
pillars. EFT „„ | | 
| He itood under the Pig. Arbuthugt aud Pope, 
Pic A. 1. /. Among printers, a particular nze of ther types 
r letters. a . 
Pic AKO OR. . . [from picare, Italian. ] A robber; a plun- 
derer. | | | 
Corſica and Majorca in all wars have been the neſts of 
picaroqus. Jule gs Mijeellanes, 
Pi ccAGFEH. u. ſ. I piccaginm, low Lat.] Noney paid at fairs 
tor breaking ground tur booths. 6 Ainſevarth. 


there. | 
This fellow ic, up wit as pigeons peas. 

| He hath pick out an act, 
Unger whoſe heavy ienſe your brother's life 
Falls into turicit, 


SH. 


Truſt me, feet, 
Out ef this Hence yet I pick'd a weicome 
Ani in theuwodeity of teartul duty 
FT 16.44 as much, a> from tue rattling tongue 
Of fancy and audacious eloquence, | Shakeſpenre. 
Contempt putteth an edge upon anger more than the hurt 
itfeif; and wacn men are ingenious in preking out circum— 
Hanes of centempt, they do kindle their anger much. Bacon. 
The want. cf many things fed him with hope, that he 
mould out of thete his enemies diſtreſſes pick ſome fit occa- 
non of advantage. Knolles's Iliſtary of the Turks, 
'F hey mutt pick me out with thackles tir d, | 
To make them tport with blind activity. Ailton. 
What mide thee pick and chuſe her out, 

T' employ their jorceries about? Hudibras, 
lo many examples have we ſeen of men that have been 
up and reheved ont of ſtarving neceilitics, atterwards 
contpire aguintt their patrons! I. Efirange. 

It he would compound tor half, it ſhould go hard but 
he'd make a ſhitt to peck it up. I. Eftrange. 

woutl not He much commented, who thouid 
Tie out tius cavern from. the whole Eneids; he had better 
leave them 1a their obſcurity, Dryden. 

Imnate the bes, cho pick. from every flower that which 
they find molt proper to make honey, Dryden. 

IIe thats noutiſhech by the acorns he picled up under an 
Oak in tg wood, bas certainly appropriated them to himſelf. 

Locke. 

He alked his friends about him, where they had picked up 
ſuch a blochhead. Addijon's Spectator, N 167. 

The will may pick and chuſe among their objects, but it 
cannot create any to work on. (Heyne s Phil. Princ. 

Deep through a miry lane ſhe prick'd her way, 
Above her ankle roſe the chalky clay. Gap. 
Thus much he may be able to pick out, and willing to 


A | ** s* © qo . 
2911. 


＋4 * 


trunsier into his new hiſtorꝝ; but the reſt of your character 


Shaleſpeare s Meaſure for Mcaſure. 
J 7 


Prext nEL. x. ſ. [frem pike.) A ſmall pike. | 
PICKEREL-WEED. . /. (from pike. ] A water-plant, from 


Forerun the royal camp, to trench a held. 
PICKBACK.. adj, {corrupted perhaps from prckpack, } 
the back. E . e 

As our modern wits behold, 4 
Mounted a pickback on the old, 
Much tarther oft. 
PiCKED. adj. [ pigue, Fr.] Sharp; ſmart, | h 
Let the ſtake be made ice at the top, that the jay may 
not ſettle on it. . 
70 PICKEE R. v. g. [ piccare, Italian.] 
i. Topirate; to pillage; to rob. 
2. To make a flying IKirmiſn. 
No looner could a hint appear, 
But up he ſtar ted to priekeer, 
And made the (touteit vield to mercy, 
When be engag'd in controverly.. 


"IF: 7 
PICKER. #./. from „ict. ] 
1. One who picks or culls. | 
The pickers pick the hops into the hair-eloth. Mortimer, 
2. A pickaxe zan inſtrument to pick with. : 
Wich an iron ice clear all the earth out of the hills. 
| Mortimer Huſbandry, 


H udibras. 


Huditras, 


which pikes are fablc to be generated, 

The luce or pike is the tyrant of the freſi waters; they 
are bred, ſome by generation, and ſome not; as of à weed 
calied pickerel-xvecd, uniets Geſner be mittaxen, Walton, 


PICKLE. 2. . | Pelel, Dutch.] 


1. Any kind of tait liquor, in which fleſh or other ſubllanceis 


preterved, | 
Thou ſhalt be whipt with wire, and ftew'd in brine, 
Smarting in ling' ring icke. Shakeſpeare. 
Some fiſli are gutted, ſplit and kept in pickle; as whiting 
and mackerel, Carew's Sure of Cornavoll, 
Ile inſtructs his friends that dine with him in the beit pic4/e 
tor a walnut. Addijon's Spectator, N* 482. 
A third fort of antiſcorbuticks are called attringent; vs 
capers, and moſt of the common p:ctles. prepared with 
Vinegar. 
2. Thing kept in pickle. 
3. Condition; ſtate. A word of contempt and ridicule. 
How cam'lt thou in this pickle ? ShakeHbeare. 
A phyſician undertakes a woman with ſore eyes; his way 
was to daub em with ointments, and while the was in that 
pickle, carry off a ſpoon. L. Eftrange. 
Pour e eft in this abandon'd ile, 
Elen ſits him down. Swwift's Miſcellames., 
PICKLE, or Pightel. u. ſ. A ſmall parcel of land incloted with 
a hedge, which in ſome countries is called a Pie. Phillips. 
To PrCKLE. w. 4. [trom the noun.] 
1. To preſerve in pickle. 
Autumnal cornels next in order ſerv'd, 
In lecs of wine well poems and preſerv'd. 
They ſhall have all, rather than make a war, 
The Straits, the Guinea-trade, the herrings too; 


Dryden. 


You are not to wath your hands, till you have picked | 
-- your ſallad. Sit. 
4. Io clean, 


it with ſpirits, to {ce it the virtual heat of the ſtrong waters | 


ie. 7 
VWijemans Surgery. 


picht; this houle is turn'd bawdy-houſe, they pick porkets, | 


__ 1 51 
2 7 4 „ 


Ioodevardon Fes. 
Pick A ACE. adv. ¶froin ach, by a reduplication very com- 


PICK Ax k. . ſ. [pick and axe.} An axe not made to cut 


leventeen inches long, 


Sha. Cymbcline, ' 


Mien. 
On 
3 


Mertimer's Huſbandry, 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


* „ . > OI, 3 ' 0 
2. To ſeaſon or imbue highly with any thing bad: a 


£4 PICTURE. . . L fitlurn, Latin} 
Andit they rhym'd and rattFa, all was well. Drusen. 5 i 
Pick. 2. /. A ſnarp- pointed iron tool. 3 
What the mincrs call chert and whern, the ſtone-cutters 


other to drive iron wedges.  Carew's Survcy of Cornvall, | 


I 


PUCKLEHERRING. z. J. { Sickle and borring 


Pickrock. 2. fo | prov ant fork, 
I, AN mttrument by welch LUCKS ; 


Fgriet, either in Ficture or iculpture, wouid uluclly weep, 


FIE 
5 A fiel 


* 1 
. nel. 
J A Jack-pnd. 


roguc, or one Conſummately villatnous, 
ding za merry - UNUrEVs 3 a zuny; a button, 
Another branch of pretenders to this 
F/ He faiid in a ages a 
4 4 en e 7 11e mug 3 4 garret, Skclaior, Ne 1 
1 ne pickichery 44 tound dne VayY to ſnane 1 1 4 3/0 
1.* BY 40 83 ob S 8 * - % 1411 19.400 "1 
lis e a country 11g, this unticky Way dance "02 
with [ucia a variety Gt £Yimaces, that the cor e 
not forbear iniling, ant tot 


| NY Gy 
the Prize. Adil jex's Ky 5 


81 


1 JI * 134 * 1 
1e Opened without theker 


Ve take him to be a thief too, Sir; ter we how go, 
» 3% s 1 . ren 8 : . 7 5 NY Ta . {yh 

upon him, Sir, a ſtrange Ficblbeb. | FW abve 1 
U * 7 | 44.9% . p ky 7+ * Os 6 1 a% : "14% 0 - 

: Oc tHMNVS 1.4\ wy uch > Wien, CR Vw Ould Spend mant is F 

in bawenngthe gates orf Ce thage. 7 Frag 
*p* » 7 3 45 1 4A . J 1 1 K 4 * ; 

It corrupts faich and Jute, and is the as deb 

» } * 5 * 5 „ „1 8 * 20 : Al Tie. * i Lo 

ovens the way into all cabiuiiis, * £ 
— oF , PASS, — 3 4 N . A * 64 ap { A. 

Thou raitedſt h cid to deſcribe the pewert ri rn 

the Ai tial pickto; Fo : Cr \ 25 12 £ atv oy ok us - $ 1 

2 5 N rn 4-0-0 5 ak his ici IR 


1 * U bo 
. —_ -_- + . A * — 7 1 * . ' - 
FRamping tue QUEEN 8 1119 On viel metals. 


r "Fe, 3 
2, Thie perion who picks locks, 
PLCKPOCKET:. 2 2. /. | fic: 


. 14 2 a 

TEL - * 

a 1711592727 * 1 A * ' by ' 

= 30 y Lies Che 4 hier THIS by. 
«rs þ 


- 


DU CY BIR ET \ Ha yr Ee ied thna DET : THY 
FiCKPURSE. S Dy putting bis hind privately ig tle 
oct. pate. 0 - 112 
. e Dos 8 ey ESA I a : 
Ichink 66 ts. not are, nor d horjeſtenler. Shobes 


#\ $145 oo ? 4 
\}talst ] 


It is reaſonable, whin. Elguire Scoth is! "IR 


to marpers and 9 9 ccuetg, 1 mould zuy Cut the rind at 15 
honeit induttry in www ider. Arbutb. Hife £4 v g. 
PICKPICRETS and Mgnwaymen ObIEIVE tui; iuitice.; 9 bs 
tlremic 1 CS. g ; Ss Eeniles"s IE Sy 
. Hi : { N ; 4 L,.s JO q ] 22 .. 4 of en. 
lis fellow le urſe, watching for a job, 
Fancics is fingers im the cully's.tob, | ; 


Cc 
A pichpuric at tie bar or bench. | Far 
It @ court or county's made a job, 42 
| 80 drench a ficli echt, and join the mob, Pa- 
PICKTOO'TH. 2. /. L pic and tooth.] An inf 8 
WHICH tBe u tecth arg eleaned. 

Ir a gentleman leaves a ficiteoth caſe on t 
dinner, 100. upon it as part Of your. Alls. Fan 
Pick 741 «* pr xe . /* [ 5571 3 | Ta 13 9 "OY VIH 
CYCRTHAV KR, . | ck and thanx] An officions f. 

wit dos what hes not Getnedz; u Whilpering paratite : 


he table 20. 
ily A L344 aiitr 


Wich pleaimg tales his lord's Vain ears Fefe 
A flatterer, a pickibank, and alyer, 
5 Wan tales devis'd, 
Oft the car of greatnels needs mutt hear, 
By finiing picathenks and bale new imongers. 
The bulncls of apiciitent is the batett of wifices, 
If he be-great and powerful, ſpies and SA TIA 
raily prorote him to perſecute and tyrannize cer the rn: 
cent and the jut. | 
PiCT. . /. | Pictus, Latin.] A painted peiſon. 
Fut LE ghbeurs would not look en vou as men 
But think the nations all turn'd Pick again. ; Lis 
DICTO'RIAL: adi. from FP, Latin] Produced bo 's 
painter. A word not adopted by other writers, but cet aut 
e : 


Faiyſax. 


8 1-2 
5529 


4 5 9 5 5 <) 7 * 7 1 . . R 4 
Soa hortes are but groteſco delineations, which h p. 
- empty ſpacese m maps, as many p1c?:7alinventions, not any 
PAY cada p es. BFo SV KA £1 ah 


1. A rclemblunce ct periens or things in colours. 
Moan, if that your heart be 10 obaurate, 
Vouchtate me yet your Hure 107 my love, 
The dune that is hanging in your chamber,” Shots; 
Figures and ſhapes are but fecondary objects, and pichte 
or diſpleaſe but in memory. Eatin's Notural H . 
-: . DPevouring what he jw well dehen d,. 
He with an empty Pictire ted js mind. 
As ſoon as he begins to {pell, as many Pictures of ae 
ſhould be got him as can be found with the prunted nanics 
to them. 3 TY 27 a i 
2. The ſcience of painting. 
3. The works of punters. - | 5 
Quintilian, wen he taw any well-exprefſed image of 


1. OR. 


that l had no deſign to ruin the company of picture-draweis, 
I de hereby give n him. | Stullins fee. 
4. Any retemBbiance or repretentation. „ 
vVouchfate this Picture of thy ſoul to ſee; : 
"11s fo far good, as it reiembirs thee, Drs. 
It ſumiecs to the unity ot any idea, that it be contiecte.os 
one repreſentation or Pictare, though made up of ever 10 
many particulars. | Lali. 


70 PYCTURE. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To punt; to repreſent by painting. Ag hs 
have noticen him to rue. Shokeſp.C neut. 
He who cauſed the tpriny to bei, added the. 

tor an expoliticn. Cafecab's Survey of Coen 
It is not allowable, what is obſervable of Rajpael UV 
wherein Mary Magdalen is Pictired before dur Sata 
valhing his fect on her knees, which will not conte WI 
the ſtrièt letter of the text. rab, Fuigar 0 
Love is like the painter, who, being te oraw ht prorete © 

a friend having a blemith in one che, would heil uy 
the other ſide of his face. South's SAH. 

2. To repretent. 1 12 
All filled with theſe rucful ſpetacles of ſo many Wireless 
carcaſſes ſtarving, that even I, that do but Hear it Hen? ? 
and do f icture ii in my nund, do greatly pity Its e 
3 Thom Winter, 
To PUDDLE. S. x. { This werd is obſcure in us N 
hatty 

10 (473 


Ys 
« 


12 4* 


From ſtomach ſharp, and hearty feine; „ 
To pidille like a lady breeding. - SHES MET 
2. To tritle; to attend to imall parts rather tan t 0, 
P1PDLER, z. ſ. [from fidale.] One that cats d +! 
and without appetite. 8 8 
Pig. 2. /. [This word is derived by Sk nner Trom reep 
build, that is to build of pate; by uns det 
traction from paſiy; it paitics, doubled toes 


walls, were the firit pics, the derivation 18 I 3 
_ foot; as in ſome provinces, au a pple pally 45 12144 C 
apple foot.] | a 
1. Any cruit baked with ſomething imit. 
No-man's pie is fred . , ll. 
From his ambitious fihger. Shak! A ve erde, 
Mincing ef meat in pes ſaveth the greek: 
and therefore more nouriſhing to them 19! ee fi lor. 


57 1 E * 
B aces #: 14.0 


. © ONE. 8 1 N have [WES 
He is the very Withers of the city; 197 „ e under 


Nay, to keep friendſhip, they ſhall pickle you. Dryden. 


4 


more editions ot his works, {han wot Ik erde: Hr 
all their pzes at a lord mayor's Chris: . 
Chuſe your materials Mts 
From thence of courſe the figure wil Ales, He. 
And elegance adorn the furtace oi Se, wa Lal. 
Eat beef or pie- cruſt, if you'd {£11943 . 2 12.5, 


trument vy 


. „e 


o 
y } » y ; 
FETLES — 4 . 

SEU, $ Se! Wes W. 


Dr. 


Lucke; . 


Ik nothing will fatisfy him, but having it under my had, 


age of 
WEED. 


tte. 


1 
* 11 


rave; dz 


„e 


A magpie; a particoloured bird. 
1] diſcharge thee for pulling the reſt. Tuſſer. 


he raven croak'd hoarſe on the chimney's top, 


ad chattering pies in diſmal diicords tung, 


Shakeſp. 


Who taught tne parrot human notes to try, 


Or with a voice endu'd the chatt'ring pie? 


- 


Twas witty want. 


Dryden. 


Theold popith ſervice book, ſo called, as is ſuppoſed, trom 


the different CO 
Cock an 
of which 


lour of the text and rubric. : 
q pie was a ſlight expreſſion in Shakeſpeare's time, 
know not the meaning. 


Mr, Slender, come; we ſtay tor you. 

= eat nothing, I thank you, Sir. 
zy cock and Pie, you ihall not chuſe, Sir; come, come. 
MY Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windjor. 


pix BALD. adj. 


i; colour. 5 
X It was a particoloured dreſs, 


Or patch'd and piebald languages. 


[from pie. } Of various colours; diveriitied 


 Hudibras. 


They would think themſelves miſerable in a patchedcoat, 
He contentedly ſuffer their minds to appear abroad in a 
m—_ {livery of coarſe patches and borrowed ſhreds. Locke. 


[hey are pleated to hear of a prebald horſe that is itrayed 

it of a eld ncar ifhngton, as of a whole troop that has 

| 12 engaged in any foreign adventure. Spectator, Ne 452. 
0 peel d, patch'd, and piebald, lintey-wolſey brothers, 
Grave mummers! tleevelets tome, and ſhirtleſs others. 


PIECE. 1. /. [ piece, F rench.] 
1. A patch.“ 


\ A part ot a whole; a fragment. 


Bring it out piece by piece. 


Pope. 


The chief captain, fearing leſt Paul ſhould have been pulled 


in pieces of thein, coinmanded to take him by force. 


A,. 


Cheie leller rocks, or great bulky ſtones, that Je icat- 


tired in the lea or upon the land, 
ments and pieces of theſe greater 


A man that is in Rome can ſcarce lee an object that does 


are they not maniteſt frag- 
matſles? Burnet. 


not call to mind a piece of a Latin poet or hiſtorian, Adtorr, 


4. A part. 


It is accounted a piece of excellent knowledge, to know 


the laws of the land. 
4. Apicture. 


It unnatural, the fineſt colours are but daubing, and the | 
iece is a beautiful montter at the belt. 


71¼u hn 


Diyden. 


Each heav'nly Piece unweary'd we compare, 5 
Match Raphael's grace with thy lov'd Guido's air. Pope. 


5, A compoſition 3 pert or mance. | 
He wrote ſeveral pieces, which 
nour of. 
6, A üngle great gun. 2 
A piece of od nance gainſt 


he did not aſſume the ho- 
Addi, on. 


it I have plac'd. Shakeſþ. 


Many of the ſhips hi» e brats Pieces, whereas every Piece 
at lealt requires four gunners to attend it. Raleigh's Hans. 
pyrrhus, with continual battery of great pieces, did batter 


the mount, 
7. Ahand gun. 


When he cometh to experience of ſervice abroad, or 1s 


Kiolles's Hijtory of the Tur. 


put to a piece or A pike, he maketh as worthy a foldier as any 


vation he meeteth with. 


The ball goes on in the direction of the ſtick, or of che 


body of the pzece out of which it 


3, A coin; a lingle picce of money. RT 
When once the poet's honour ceaſes, 


From reaton tar his tranſports 


And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, 
Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. | 


Spenjer. 
is hot. Cheyne. 
rove; 


ln ridicule and contempt: as, a ſiece of a lawyer or ſmatierer. 


10, LiEcz. To eich. 


I demand, concerning all thoſe creatures that have eyes 


and ears, whether they might not have had only one eye and 
FT s Antidote againſt Atheiſm. | 
the fame fort; united; the | 


one ear g piece? 


lame with the reit. 


Truth and fiction are fo aptly mix'd, 
That all ſeems uniform and of d piece. 


| More 
n. O a PIECE avith. Like; of 


Roſcommon. 


When Jupiter 8 petitions, a cockle made requelt, 


that his houſe an 


his body might be all of a prece. L Eſtran. 


My own is of 4 piece with his, and were he living, they 


te ſuch as he would have written, 


D ryden . 


appeal to my enemies, it I or any other man coulu have 
rmented one which had been more of a piece, and more de- 


pending on the ſerious part of the deſigu. 


Too jultly vaniſh'd from an 


Now the is gonc, the world is of a piece. 


Diyden. 
age like this; 
| | Dryden. 


Nothing but madneſs can pleaſe madmen, and a poct mult 
de Fa piece abiih the ſpectators, to gain a reputation. Hd. 
15PIECE. v. a. [from the noun.}] 5 


1. To enlarge by the addition of a 
lpeak too long, but 'tis to 


piece. 8 
fieceè the time, 


To draw it out in length. hakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
If aught within that little ſeeming tubltance, | | 
Or allot it with our difpleafure pzec'd, 5 


% 


dhe is yours. 


- Plant it with women as well as men, that 1t may ſpread 
_ Wo generations, and not be pieced from without. 
2. Lo jon; to unite. | 
% T5PitCE out. Toencreaſe by addition. 


- 


4) 


Aud nothing more may fitly like your grace, 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Bacon. 


He pieces out his wite's inclination; he gives her folly 
moon and advantage, Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 


Whether the piccing out of an old man's life is worth the 


Pans, I cannot tell. 


*PUECE, v. , [from the noun. ] To join; to coaleſce; to 


decompatted. 
Let him, chat was the cauſe 


0 take oft 10 much grief from you, as he 


Will piece up in himſelf. 


Temple. 


of this, have power 


Shakeſpeare. 


he cunning priett chole Plantagenet to be the ſubject his 
Pupil ſhould pcrionate z becauſe he was more in the preſent 
Ipecch of the people, anc it pieced better and followed more 


Lloſe upon the bruit of Plantagenet's eſcape. 
| J. {trom prece,] One that pieces, 
iECELESS. adj. [trom picce.} Whole; compact; not made 


PiscrR. . 


ot leparate picces. ä 
In thole poor types of God 
Ane 
Piscku 
lame y 


Why did I not his carcaſs piecemeal tear, 
. nn 


Ant calt it ia the {1 ? 
Eer Fi t 
Pceneal; and languii 
Sta 


Faris in the playhouſe. | 
0 tecemeal they win this acre firſt, then that; 
ur an on and gather up the whole eſtate. 
G & va ſeparate; divided. 
s : 
Water - phemies 
at 


ion e types the piece leſs centers flow, 

are in all the lines which all ways go. f 
eAL. adv. [pice and mel; a word in Saxon of the 
nport.] In pieces; in fragments. | 


torn piecemt al by a horie, 

| ake you tor better or worle, 
Neither was the body then ſubject to diſtempers, tv dic by | 
under coughs or contumptions, 


Bacon. 


„round circles; fo 5 | 


Donne. 


Hudibvas, 


Scuth. 


ge editors printed from the common piecemeal written 


Pope. 


evel; ſome at one atiribute, ſome at 
; ut this, by a more compendious impiety, thoots 
very being; and as if it ſcorned thele piecemeal guilts, 
a angle monſter big enough to devour them all. 


Government of the Tongue. 


Ainſworth. þ 


Exel. xxiv. 26. 


2. Toitike; to move; to affect. 


3. To enter; to dive. i ; ; . „ 
She would not pzerce further into his meaning, than him-- 


| PS To affect ſeverely. 


2. The part with which inſects per forate bodies. = 
"The hollow inttrument, terebra, we may Engliſh piercer,, 


Pope. 


Prx'D. adj. [from pie.] Variegated ; particoloured. 5 
They deſire to take ſuch as have their feathers of pied, 
orient, and various colours. Abbot's Deſcript. of the World 
All the yeanlings which were ttreak'd and pied; 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 


Meadows trim with daiues pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide. Milton, 
hy 1. J. [from p1ed.] Variegation; diverſity of co- 
our. 
There is an art, which in their pied ſhares £7 
With great creating nature. Shakejp. Winter's Tale. 
PIE'LED. adj. Perhaps tor peeled, or bald; or piled, or having 
thort hair. I EINE 
Piel d prieſt, doſt thou command me be ſhut out? 
I do. Sbhbaleſpeare's Henry VI. 
PrErOWOoER Court. u. ſ. [from pied, foot, and pouldre, duity 
0 court held in fairs tor redrets of all diſorders committ 
therein. ; 
PIER. 2. /. [ pierre, Fr.] The columns on which the arch of 


a bridge is raiſed. 
Oak, cedar, and cheſnut, are the belt builders ; for piers 
ſometimes wet, ſometimes dry, take elm. Bacon, 
The Englith took the galley, and drew it to ſhore, and 
uſed the {tones to reinforce the Pier. Hayward. 
The bridge, contiſting of tour arches, is of the length of 
fix hundred and twenty-two Englith teet and an halt: the 
dimenhons of the arches are as follows, in Engliſh meaſure ; 
the height of the firit arch one hundred and nine feet, the 
diſtance between the pers teventy-two feet and an halt; in 
the ſecond arch, the diſtance of the piers is one hundred and 
thirty feet; in the third, the diſtance is one hundred and nine 
feet; in the fourth, the diſtance is one hundred and thirty- 
eight feet. . Arbuthnut on Coins. 
To PIERCE. v. a. [ percer, Fr.] 
1. To penetrate; to enter; to force, | 
Steed threatens ſteed in high and boaſtful neighs, _ 
Piercing the night's dull car. Shaxejpeare's Henry V. 


| ſome coveted after, they have pierced themiclves through 
with many ſorrows. | 1 Tin. vi. 10. 
Wich this fatal fward, on which I dy'd, - | 
I pzerce her open d back or tender fide. 
'The glorious temple ſhall ariſe, OS | 
And with new luſtre pzerce the neighb'ring ſkies. Prior. 
2. To touch the paſlions; to affect. 1 
Did your letters Pierce the queen? | 
She read them in my preſen ce, 
And now and then an ample tear trill'd down. Shakejp. 
ToPIERCE. v. . „ 55 
1. To make way by force. 1 Tens 
Her lighs will make a batt'ry in his breaſt ; 


Dryden. 


I here is that ſpeaketh like the piercings of a {word ; but 
the tongue of the wile is healtn. Prod. xii. 18. 
Short arrows, called ſprights, without any other heads, 
fave wood ſharpened, were diſcharged out of multkets, and 
would pzerce through the tides of ſhips, where a bullet would 
not pierce. 3 acon's Natural Hiflory. 


day, the be mute, and will not ſpeak a word; 


Then I'll commend her volubility, __ 
And tay ſhe uttereth piercing eloquence, | 


ſelf ſhould declare, fo would ſhe interpret all his doings to 
| be accompliſhed in goodneſs. Sidney, b. ii. 


men could have done. Hooker, b. iii. & 1. 


They provide more piercing ſtatutes daily to chain up the 


PiE'RCER. 7. . [from pierce.] 3 
1. An inſtrument that bores or penetrates. » 
Cart, ladder, and wimble, with perſer and pod. Tuſer. 


wherewith many flies are provided, proceeding from the. 


and through the hollow 0 
they have made, | 
3. One who pertorates. | 
PLERCINGLY. adv. [from pierce.) Sharply. 


it inject their eggs into the holes 
By Ray on the Creation.” 


P1ERCINGNESS. u. .. [ from pierciug.] Puwer of piercing. 


Vie contemplate the vaſt reach and compats of our un- 
derſtanding, the prodigious quickneſs and prercingneſs of its 
thought. Derham's Phyjico-Theology, 

PrETY. 1. ſ. ¶ pietas, Lat. pieté, Fr.] 
1. Diſcharge ot duty to Gd. Re worms ? 
What pzety, pity, fortitude, did ZEneas poſſeſs beyond his 
companions? _ GR | 
5 Till future infancy, baptiz'd by tlicc, 
Grow ripe in years, and old in ieh. 
There be who faith prefer, and pz ö 
2. Duty to parents or thoſe in ſuperiour relation. 
P16. 1. / Leg Dutch. ] 25 1 
1. A young ſow or boar. 5 ; 5 
Some men there are, love not a gaping pig; N 
Some that are mad, if they behold a cat. Shakeſpeare. 
| Alba, from the white ſow nam'd, | 

That for her thirty tucking pig? was tam'd. Dryden. 

The fleſh-meats of an eaſy digettion, are pig, lamb, rab- 
bit, and chicken, Floger on the Humours. 
2. An oblong maſs of lead or unforged iron. | 
A nodding beam, or pig of lead, | 
May hurt the very ableit head, e  ,/ 
To P16. v. 4. {from the noun.) To farrow; to bring pigs. 
Prox. 2. /. | pigeon, Fr.] A fowl bred in cots or a lmall 
nouſe: in ſome places called dovecote. 


A turtle dove, and a young pigeonn. Een. xv. 9. 
Perceiving that the pigeon had loſt a piece of her tail, 
through the next opening of the rocks rowing with all their 
might, they paſled ſafe, only the end of their poop was 
bruited. | | Raleigh. 
Fix'd in.the maſt, the feather*d weapon ſtands, | 
TP ne teartul pigeon flutters in her bands. Dmden. 
Ste the cupola of St. Paul's covered with both ſexes, like 
the outſide of a pigeon-houſe. Addijun's Guardian. 
This n ws detign'd a model, 
Or of a pigeon-houſe or oven, 


To bake one loaf, or keep one dove in. Swift, 
Pi EON FOOT. #.f. An hub. Ainſworth. 


PI GEONLIVERED. adj. | pigeon and liver.) Mild; loft; 
entle. 

i Lam pigeonli ver d, and lack gall 

To make oppretlion bitter. 7 
PrGGiN, . ſ. In the northern provinces, a mall veſſel. 

Pichr. old preter. and part. pall, of pitch. Pitched; placed; 

fixed; determined. 2 

An hideous rock is pig ht, 


Pied cattle are ſpotted in their tongues, Bacon. | 
The ſeat, the ſoft wool of the bee, 

The cover, gallantly to fee, 

The wing ot a pied butterfly, | | 

I trow 'twas {imple trimming. Drayton. 


The love of money is the root of all evil; which while | PIKE, u. .. | picque, Fr. his ſnout being ſharp... Skinner and 


Her tears will pierce into a marble heart. Shakeſpeare. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 
| voured the other fiſh and their numerous ſpawn. 


2. [ Pique, 


All men knew Nathaniel to be an Iſraelite; but our Sa- 
viour piercing deeper, giveth further teſtimony of him than 


Sbaleſpeare. 


womb, with which they 3 the tegument of leaves, | 


Peacham on Poetry. | 


„„ 2 1 
ety to God, Milton. | 


This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas. Shakeſpeare. | 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


* 


> . 
” 


0 Depending from on high, dreadful to fight; 
Over the waves his rugged arms doth litt. Spenſer. 
be body big and mightily pigöt, ; 
Thoroughly rooted and wondrous height, 
Whitom had been the king of the field; | | 
And mockle maſt to the hutband did yield: Spenſer. 
Then brought ſhe me into this delart vaſt; 
And by my wretched lover's fide me pigbt. Fairy Queen, 
* Stay yetg ou _ abominable tents, | 
aus proudly pight upon our Phrygian plains. 2 
When ! dihäadedd — from — — . 
I found him pight to do it. Shakeſpeare. 
ProMENT. 2. / [ fpigmentum, Lat.] Paint; colour 10 b laid 
on any body. | 
Couſider about the opacity of the corpuſcles of black 
Pigments, and the comparative diaphaneity of white bodies. 


5 Ss: i | | Boyle. 

Prey. 2. /. [ pigmec, Fr. pigmæus, Lat ] A ſmall nation; 

fabled to be devoured by the canes thence any thing mean 
or incontiderable, 

When cranes invade, his little ſword and ſhield 

The þigmy takes. D Hauen, Juvenal. 

The criticks of a more exalted taſte, may diſcover ſuch 

beauties in the antient poetry, as may elcape the compre- 


henſion of us pigmies ot a more limited genius. Garth, 
But that it wanted room, N 
It might have been a pigmy's tomb. St. 
PiGNORA'TION. 7. 


« [ pr1gnora, Lat.] The act of pledging, 
PrGxuT. u. J. Pg, nut.] An LB nut, Es 
TI with my long nails will dig thee 7s. 
Pros NEN. n. ＋ przna, Saxon; a girl, | A word of endear- 
ment to a girl. It is uſed by Butler for the eye of a woman, 
I believe, improperly. 5 | 
Shine upon me but benignly | | 
With that one, and that other pig nc. Hudibras. 
PIGWIDGEON. 2. J. This word is uled by Drayton as the 
name ot a tary, and is a kind of cant word tor any thing 
petty or mall. | | 5 f 
Where's the Stoick can his wrath appeaſe, 
To ſee his country tick of Pym's diſcaſe; 
By Scotch invaſion to be made a prey 
To luch pigavidgeen myrmidons as they? 


| Shakeſp. 


Cleatjeland.. 
Jumus. } 2 | Rs 

1. The luce or pike is the tyrant of the freſh waters: they are 
bred ſome by generation, and ſome not; as, namely, of 4 
weed called pickerel-weed, unleſs Geſner be much miſtaken; 
for he lays, this weed, and other glutinous matter, with the 
help of the ſun's heat in ſome particular months, and in ſome 
ponds adapted for it by nature, do become pikes : doubtleſs 

divers pites are bred after this manner, or are brought into 
ſome ponds ſome other way, that is paſt man's finding out: 


Sir Francis Bacon obſerves the pike to be the longett lived of 


any freſh water iſh, and yet he computes it to be not uſually 
above forty years; and others think it to be not above ten = 
years: he is a ſolitary, melancholy, and bold fiſh ; he breeds 
but once a ycar, and his time of breeding or ſpawning is 
_ uſually about the end of February, or ſomewhat later, in 
March, as the weather proves colder or warmer: and his 
manner of breeding is this; a he and a the pike will uſually 
go together out of a river into ſome ditch or creek, and there 
the ſpawner caits her eggs, and the melter hovers over her 
all the tune ſhe is caſting her ſpawn, but touches her not. 
ES . STE Walton's Angler. 
In a pond into which were put ſeveral fiſh and two piles, 
upon drawing it ſome years afterwards there were left no 
fiſh, but the pikes grown to a prodigious ſize, having de- 


Hale. 
The 1 the tyrant of the floods. | Pope. 
| r.] Along lance uſed by the foot ſoldiers, to keep 
off the horſe, to which bayonets have ſucceeded. 
_ Beat you the drum that it ſpeak mournfully, 
Trail your ſteel piles. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Let us revenge this with our pikes, ere we become rakes; 
for I {peak this in hunger tor bread, not for revenge. Shak. 
He wanted pikes to ſet before his archers. Shakeſpeare. 
They cloſed, and locked ſhoulder to ſhoulder, their pikes 
they {trained in both hands, and therewith their buckler in 
the left, the one end of the pike againſt the right foot, the 
_ other breaſt-high againſt the enemy. _ Hayward, 
A lance he bore with iron pie; 3 
'Th' one half would thruſt, the other ftrike. Hudibras, 

3. A tork uſed in huſbandry, „ 5 
A xake for to rake up the fitches that lie, 5 
A pike to pike them up handſome to drie. Tuſſer. 
4. Among turners, two iron ſprigs, between which any thing 
to be turned is faſtened. | : 

Hard wood, prepared for the lathe with raſping, they pitch 
between the pikes. . orn. 
Pik ED. adi. Kine, Fr.] Sharp; accuminated; ending in 
8 * In Shakeſpeare, it is uled of a man with a pointed 

| beard. . | | 

Why then I ſuck my teeth, and catechiſe | 

My piked man of countries, 2 King John. 
PI'KEMAN. 7. /. [ pike and man.] A ſoldier armed with a 


ike, | BN | 
g Three great ſquadrons of pikemen were placed againſt the 
enemy. 5 Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
P1k®STAFF., u. ſ. [ pike and faff.] The wooden frame of a 
ik | 


e. 5 | 
g To me it is as plain as a pikeflaff, from what mixture it 
is, that this daughter filently lowers, t'other ſteals a kind 
look. 1 Tatler, Ne 75. 

PiLa'STER. 1. f. [ pilaftre, Fr. pilaſtro, 3 ſquare 
column, ſometimes inſulated, but oftner ſet within a wall, 
and only ſhewing a fourth or a fifth part of its thickneſs. Di&. 

Pilaſters muſt not be too tall and flender, left they re- 

ſemble pillars z nor too dwarfiſn and groſs, left they imitate 


the piles or piers of bridges. Wetton. 
Built like a temple, where pilaſters round . 
Were ſet. Milton. 


The curtain riſes, and a new frontiſpiece iz ſeen, joined 
to the great pilaſſers on each fide of the ſtage. Dryden. 
Clap four flices of pilaſter on't, 
That laid with bits of ruſtic makes a front. Pope. 
P1LCHER, 175 [Warburton ſays we ſhould read pilche, which 
ſignifies a cloke or coat of ſkins, meaning the ſcabbard: this 
is confirmed by Juniu s, who renders pilly a garment of ſkins ; 
pylece, Sax. pellice, Fr, pelliccia, Italian; pellis, Lat.] 
1. A furred gown or caſe ; any thing lined with fur. Hanmer. 
Pluck your ſword out of his pilcher by the ears. Shakeſp. 
2. A fiſh like a herring. 
PILE, u. ſ. [ pile, Fr. pyle, Dutch.] 


1. A ſtrong piece of wood driven into the ground to make firm 

a foundation. > | 
The bridge the Turks before broke, by plucking up of 

certain piles, and taking away of the planks. . nolles. 
If the ground be hollow or weak, he ſtrengthens it by 

driving in piles, Moxon. 
The foundation of the church of Haerlem is ſupported by 


| wooden piles, as the houſes in Amfterdam are, Locke. 
2. A heap; an accumulation. 
That is the way to lay the city flat, 
And bury all which yet diſtinctly ranges 
In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakeſpeare, 


What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 


Of mighty Mages ſtone, whole craggy clift, 


To his own portion „ by th' hour 
| | $ 
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3. Any thing heaped together to be burned. 


4. An edifice; a building. 


left cheek is a check of two 


9. [Pilum, Lat.] The head of an arrow. = 


5. In the plural, piles.] The hæmorrhoids, 


Jo PILE. v. a. 


5 "tim 5 
All theſe together are the foundation of all thoſe heaps of | 


2. To fill with ſomething heaped. „FF 
Attabaliba had a great houſe piled upon the ſides with 
Abbot's Deſcription of the Morld. 
pileus, Latin. ] In the form of a cover or 


PrLr ER. 2. /. [from piſſer.] 


J PrLGRIM. v. x. [from the noun.] To wander; to ram- 


Pi'LOGRIMAOGE. u. ſ. ¶ pelerinage, Fr.] 
1. A long journey; travel; more uſually a journey on ac- 


deems to flow from him! how i th' name of thrift 
Does he rake this together ? Shakeſpeare. 

By the water paſſing through the ſtone to its perpendicular 
intervals, was brought thither all the metallic matter now 
lodged therein, as well as that which lies only in an undi- 
gelted and contuſed pile. vodaward, 


I'll bear your logs the while; pra 8 me it, 
I'II carry't to the pile. Sha eſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Woe to the bloody city, I will even make the p//e for fire 
great. 7 8 Exzek. xxiv. 9. 
In Alexander's time, the Indian philoſophers, when weary 
of living, lay down upon their funeral pile without any viſ- 
ble concern. Collier on the Value of Lije. 
The wife, and counſellor or prieſt, 
Prepare and light his fun'ral fire, 
And cheerful on the pile expire. 


Th' aſcending pile itooil fix'd her ſtately height, Milton. 
Not to look back ſo far, to whom this iſle 
| Owees the firit glory of ſo brave a pile. Denham. 
The pile o'erlook'd the town, and drew the fight, 
Dryden. 
Fancy brings the vaniſh'd piles to view, 


And builds imaginary Rome anew. Pope's Miſcellanies. | 


No longer ſhall fortaken Thames 
Lament his old Whitehall in flames; 
A pile ſhall from its aſhes riſ ce, Re 
Fit to invade or prop the ſłices. Swifts Miſcellanes. 
&. A hair. [ Pilus, Lat.) | OR 
Yonder's my lord, with a patch of velvet on's face; his 
ile and. a half, but his right 
cheek is worn bare. CShakeſp. All's Well that Ends Well. 
6. Hairy ſurface; nap. | | | . 
Many other ſorts of ſtones are regularly figured ; the ami- 
anthus of parallel threads, as in the pile of velvet. Grew. 


His ſpear a bent, | 
The pile was of a horſe- fly's tongue, 
Whole ſharpneſs nought revers'd. Drayton's Nymph. 
8. [ Pile, Fr. pila, Italian.) One fide of a coin; the reverſe 
of croſs. = | 


Other men have been, and are of the ſame opinion, a 


man may more juſtifiably throw up croſs and pile for his | 
| Locke. 


opinions, than take them up ſo. 


Wherever there is any uneaſineſs, ſolicit the humours to- 
wards that part, to procure the piles, which ſeldom miſs to 
- relieve the head, Dn: 


1. To heap; to coacervate. 5 
The fabrick of his folly, whoſe foundation 
Is pil d 1 his faith, and will continue 
The ſtanding of his body. 
Let them pull all about my ears, 

Pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might downſtretch 
Below the beam of ſight, yet will I {till 

Be thus. | . 

Againſt beleagur'd heav'n the giants move; 

Hills pid on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 


To make their mad approaches to the K 7. Dryden, | 
Addiſon. | 


Men pil'd on men, with active leaps ariſe, 
And build the breathing tabrick to the ſkics. 
In all that heap of quotations which he has pied up, no- 
1s aimed at. ; | Atterbury. 


comments, which are piled ſo high upon authors, that it is 
difficult ſometimes to clear the text from the rubbiſh. Felton. 


great wedges of gold. 
PL EAT ED. adj. 


hat. | 
A pileated echinus taken up with different ſhells of ſeve- 
ral kinds. | | Woodward on Foſſils. 


P1'LER. 7. ſ. [from pile.) He who accumulates. 


robbery. 5 . | | 
They not only ſteal from each other, but pzlfer away all 

things that they can from ſuch ſtrangers as do land. Abet. 
He would not pz{fer the victory; and the defeat was caly. 


To PYLFER. v. 4. | filler, Fr.] To ſteal; to gain by petty | 


8 Leaders, at an army's head, | 
Hemm'd round with glories, p:/fcr cloth or bread, 
As meanly plunder, as they bravely fought. _ 
To PrLFER, V. n. To practiſe petty thett. 
Your purpos'd low correction 
Is ſuch as baſeſt and the meaneſt wretches, 
For pilf rings and moſt common treipaffs, 
Are puniſſi'd with. 
They of thoſe marches 
Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend 


Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 
I came not here on ſuch a trivial toy, 
As a ſtray'd ewe, or to purſue the ſtealth : 
Of pljering wolt. | Milton. 


When thete plagiaries come to be ſtript of their pee 


ornaments, there's the daw of the fable. 


I Eſirange. 
Ev'ry ſtring is told, . 


For fear ſome pilf Fang hand ſhould make too bold. Dryd. 


PILFERER, 2. . ¶ from pier. ] One who ſteals petty things. 


Haſt thou ſuffered at any time by vagabonds and pr/ferers? 
Promote thoſe charities which remove ſuch peſts of ſociety | 


into priſons and workhouſes. Atter W's Sermons. 
P1LFERINGLY. adv. With petty larceny ; filchingly. 
etty theft. 3 
A wolf charges a fox with a piece of p:!fery ; the fox de- 
nies, and the ape tries the caule. ; L' Eftrange. 
P1i1.GRIM. 1. /. { pelgrim, Dutch; pelerin, French; pelegrimo, 
Italian; peregrenus, Latin.) A traveller; a wanderer; par- 
ticularly one who travels on a religious account, i 
Two pilgrims, which have wandered ſome miles together, 
have a hearts-grief when they are near to part. Drummond. 


Granting they could not tell Abraham's footſtep from an | 
ordinary pilgrim s; yet they ſhould know ſome ditterence be- 


tween the foot ofa man and the face of Venus. S:iUing fleet. 
Like pilgrims to th' appointed place we tend; 
The worlds an inn, and death the journey's end. Dd. 


e. | f 1 
The ambulo hath no certain home or diet, but pz/grizns 


up and down every where, feeding upon all forts of plants. 
| Grew. 


count of devotion, | 
We are like two men 
That vow a long and weary pilgrimage. 
In priſon thou haſt ſpent a pulgrimage, 
And, like a hermit, overpaſt thy days. 
Moſt miſerable hour, that time ere ſaw 
In laſting labour of his pgrimage. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Painting is along pilgrimage; it we do not actually begin 


Shakeſpeare. 
Shakeſpeare. 


the journey, and travel at a round rate, we ſhall never arrive 


at the end of it. Dryden's Dufreſoy. 


To PILL. v. a. | filter, Fr.] 
1. 1o rob; to plunder. 


Prior. 


PI'LLAGE. . /. | pillage, Fr.] 


2. The act of plundering. 85 


Arbuthnot. | 
Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tate. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Bacon s Hays. 


Pope. 


Shaleſpeure's King Lear. 


Ss hakeſpeare. 


PLL. 1. ſ. | pilula, Lat. pillule, French. ] Medicine made in- 
to a tmall bail or mats. 
In the taking of a potion or pills, the head and the neck 


ſhake, 
When I was tick, you gave me bitter Ps. 
The oraculous doctor's myitick bills, 
Certain hard words made into pls, 


Bacon's Nau Hiſtory. 
ShakejÞ.. 


Craſhaw, 


So did he good to none, to many ill; 5 

So did he all the Kingdom rob and p47. Hubberd. \ 

The commons hau he pi with grievous taxes, 
And loſt their hearts. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
Large-handed robbers your grave matters are, 
And pill by law. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens, 
You wrangling pirates, that tall out | 

In ſharing that which you have p from me. Shakeſþ. 

Suppole Pilling and poiling othcers, as buſy upon tlie peo» 
ple, as thoſe flies were upon the fox. L Ejirange. 
| He who id his province 'tcapes the Jaws, ' 

And keeps his money, though he loit his cauſe. Dryden. 
2, For peel; to (trip off tlie bark. 

Jacob took him rods of green poplar, and pilled white 
ſtreaks in them. | Gen. xxx. 37. 
To PiLL. v.n. To be ſtript away; to come off in flakes or 

ſcoriæ. This ſhould be peel; which ſee. | 

The whitenels piled away from his eyes. Joh. xi. 13. 


1. Plunder; ſomething got by plundering or pilling, 
Others, like ſoldiers, DO 
Make hoot upon the ſummer's velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home. 
2 alteſpeare. 


Ty ſons make age of her chaſtity. Shakeſpeare. 
To PILLAGE. v.a. [fromm the noun. ] To plunder ; tv lpoil. 
The Conſul Mummius, after having beaten their army, 
took, pillaged and burnt their city. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
PrLLAGER. 7. ſ. [from p/lage.] A plunderer; a ſpoiler. 
PILLAR. 2. /. [ pilier, Fr. pilar, Spaniih ; pilaftro, Italian; 
piler, Welth and Armorick. ] FIG 
1. A column. i | 5 
Pillars or columns, I could diſtinguiſh into ſimple and 
compounded. 8 Hotton s Architecture. 
Ihe palace built by Picus vaſt and proud, | 


Supported by a hundred pars itood, Drydcn. 
2. A ſupporter; a maintainer, | | 
ive them leave to fly, that will not ſtay; _ Vw 

And call them pars thin will tand tous. Shakeſpeare. 


Note, and you ſhall ſee in him | 

The triple dillar of the world transform d 

Intoa iromper tool. Shakeſp. Auth. and Cleopatra. 
I charge you by the law, : 

Whereof you are a well-deſerving pillar, 

Proceed to judgment. 


1. Supported by columns. 
 Apillar'd ſhade 


It this fail, | 
The pillar'd firmament is rottenneſs, 
Andearth's baſe built on ſtubble. _ 
2. Having the form of a column | 
f Th' inturiate hill ſhoots forth the pillar' flame. Them. 
by ry n. ſ. [trom pillow. ] „ | 
| OY 


The houtle and pul;on both were gone; 
Phyllis, it ſeems, was fied with John, 
2. A pad; a pannel; a low taddle. 35 | 
I I thought that the manner had been Iriſh, as alſo the fur- 


3. The pad of the ſaddle that touches the horſe. 


PILLORY, 7. /. [ pillori, Fr. pillorium, low Latin. A trame | 


erected on a pillar, and made with holes and tolding boards, 
through which the heads and hands of criminals are put. 
J have tood on the pillory for the geele he hath killed. 


As thick as eggs at Ward in pillory. 
The jeers of a theatre, the pillory, and the whipping-polt 
are very near a-kin. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
To PULLORY. v. a. | pillorier, Fr. trom the noun. ] To pu— 
nih with the pillory. | . | | 
To be burnt in the hand or Tired, is a more laſing re- 
proach than to be ſcourged or contined. Gow. of the Tongue. 


down or feathers laid under the head to licep on. 
Pluck tout men's plows from below.their heads. Hal. 
One turt ſhall ſerve as pulozy tor us both, 


Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 
| PrLLARED. adj. from pillar.] OPS | 


High overarch'd, and echoing walks between, Milton. 
Milton. 
h 4. Any ilender thing fixed in another body. 
Sit. 


niture of his horſe, his ſhank Pillion without ſtirrups. Spe. 


Shakejpeare. 
Pope. 


loft ſaddle tet behind a horſeman for a woman to fit on. 


One heart, one bed, two. boſons, and one troth. Shakeyp. 


Pi. 1. . | pinge, Fr. Flinner.] O. 


Ta PIMP. v. a. [ 


brought, has been called Jamaica peppe; and fr +, 
flavour of the ſeveral aromaticks, it has obtain * ite Yixt 
all- ſpiee: it is a truit gathered before it is f . the nome 
medicmal and culinary ule, of the ſize of FY wu qi cd for 
a brown and rough ſurface, and it reſembles th. PA wh 
more than any other tingle fpice. 1 Materia be” 
ie wh - 1... Sac, 
cations 101 tue luſt of ochers; a Donors provide gra, 
Im courted by all e 
As principal pimp to the mighty King 31,1, 
Lords keep a pin to bring awenc l; 
So men of weit are but a kind ny 
Ot panders to a vicious mind; 
Who proper objects muſt provide 
Jo gratity their luſt of pride. 
rom the noun.] To provide gratif Tu, 


4417 
Aen. 


tor the luſt ot others; to pander; to procure IEG 
But he's poſleſt with a thouland imps, 

To work whole ends his madnet; pimps, 1 

Vet bards like theſe alpir d te laitiug ae, © 

FD” 2 proudly 10 to pimp in future days. * nn 

ee 1. J. | pimpernella, Lat. Pimprenello, Preach, 


The flower of the Pimpernel conſiſts of one leaf ſhabed! 

a wheel and cut into {everal legments; the point: "ped-ike 
rites out of the empalement, is tixed likea 0 in the wich 
ot the flower, and atterwards becomes around ith 5 _—_ 
when ripe, opens tranſverſely into two parts, one ine = 1 b, 
on the other, incloling many angular leeds which 2 
the placenta. | . adliele to 


* . . 4 . ; p VEE Myt a 
PUMPING. adj. | pimple menſeh, a weak man, Dut,} "IPG 
| Eile; 


Pi ur LE. 2. /. [ pompette, 


PiMPLED. adj. (from pimple.) 


* : r. ] H. [mall red puſtule, 8888 
It Rolalinda is untortunatè in her mole, Nigrunilla is 
unhappy in a pimple, RE Allyn; Seck 1523 
Ii der thy gnome could ſpoil a grace, 8 
Or raite 4 he on a beavteous face. * =: Pepe 
IP; Having red v „ 
ot pimples : as, his face is, impled. 2h 85 pultules tal 


petty : as, a pimprng wo | 


PIN. u. J. [cſÞingle, Fr. ſpina, ſpinula, Lat. ſpilla, lian. 
a, Italian; 


1. A tavort we with a ſharp point and round head, vſ.4 by 


| PILLOW. z. J. (PPS RESI, pulexwe, Dutch.] A bay of 


rather from peru, low Latin. 1/idore.) 

women to fulten their cloaths. | 

ml make Luce ent won like an oſtrich, and ſwa! 

Word ike a great p, ere thou and part. 
— Whatever tpirit, careleſs ot his charge, 
hs poſt neglects „or leaves the fair at large, 

| Shall tee! therp vengeance ſoon Vertake his ſins, - 
Be ſtopt in vials, or transfixt with pins, | Pipe 


Du my 
Shak e/ / rare, 


2. Any thing inconſiderable or of little value, 


Soon after comes the cruel Saracen, _ 
In woven mail all armed wari'y, 15 
And ſternly looks at him, who not a pir | 
Does care for look of living creature's eve, Fairy Quter 
His fetch is to flatter, to get what he kann 


His purpole once gotten, a pix for thee than, Tuſer, 
; Tut, a pin; this ſhall be anſwer'd. Shakeſpeare, 


Tis tochth to appeal to witneſs for proof, when s nur a 
Jiu matter whether the fact be true or talle.  L'Eftrange 
3. Any thung driven to hold parts together; a peg; a boit. 
VVich ins of adamant | 7 
And chains, they made all fat. Milton's Parad!/e Lyft, 
_ Bedlam beggars with roaring voices, ; 
Sticks in their numb'd and moriificd bare arms, 
Fins, wooden pricks, nails, tprigs of role mary. Shake}, 
Theſe bullets ſhall reſt on the pins; aud there mun ve 
other pins to keep them. -5..55- -» Willis 
hat which locks the wheel to the axle; a linch pin. 
Abe central pan... 


S wn 


Romeo is dead, the very pi of his heart cleft with the 


blind hautboy's butſhatt. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Jul.ct, 
. 4 he pegs by which muſicians intend to relax their Hugs. 
A note; a ſtrain. In low language. | 
A hr-tree, in a vain ſpiteful humour, was mightily when 
the pi of commenting itlelt, and deipiting the bramble, 
CESS „„ . "Eftrcxce. 
As the woman was upon the peeviſh pia, 2 pour boty 
comes, while the froward nt was upon her, to bez. 
5 WE NN ES L Ejtrange, 
A horny induration of the membranes of the eye. Lair. 
Skiuner icems likKewiſe to ſay the fame. I fhovidratho nk 
it an inflammation, which cauſes a pain like that of a U, 
body piercing the eye. 3 
72 
3 Wich all eyes 
Blind with the , and web. 


4 


— 


Shaleſſcart 


10. A cylindrical roller made of wood. 


A merchant died that was very tar in debt, his goods and 


on, ſince he could {leep on it that owes lo many debts. 


Their icathers ſerve to ſruff our beds and prtloxvs, yieltimg 
us ſoft and warm lodging, Ray on the Creation. 


{To PYLLOW. v. g. To reſt any thing on a pillow. 


When the fun in bed, 
Curtain'd with cloudy red, 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, 
The flocking ſhadows pale 
Troop to tl" internal jail, 


Pil LOW REER. 3 | 
1 ap 75. 5 The cover of a pillow. 


faſten it well with pins. Sat. 
P1LO'SITY. 2. /. from ilaſus, Lat.] Hairineſs. 


on, as pilaſity, more roughneſs in the ſkin. Bacon. 
to iteer the ſhip, 

When her keel ploughs hell, 
And deck knocks heaven; then to manage her, 
Becomes the name and office of a Et. Ben. Fohaſon. 

To death I with ſuch joy relort, 
As ſeamen from a tempeſt to their port; 
Yet to that port ourlelves we mult not force, 


Carthaginians. 
To PILOT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſteer; to direct in 
the courſe. 8 | | 
PrLOTAGE. 7. ſ. [ pilotage, French, from Pilot.] 
1. Pilot's ſkill; knowledge of coats. 


knowledge and pilotage of that part of the world. Raleigh. 
2. A pilot's hire. | Ainſworth. 
PILSER. 2. /. The moth or fly that runs into a candte flame. 
| Ainſworth. 


2. Shakeſpeare uſed it for time irkſomely ſpent, improperly. 


gy te u. ſ. { piment, French. ] A kind of ſpice. 


When you put a clean pz/{owwcaſe on your lady's pillow, 


At the years of puberty, all effects of heat do then come 


The Roman fleet, although built by ſhipwrights, and 
conducted by pilots without experience, defcated that of the 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 


We muſt for ever abandon the Indies, and loſe all our 


Pimenta, trom its round figure, and the place whence it is 


PILOT. 2. /. | pilote, Fr. piloot, Dutch. ] He whole office 18. 


| han! | IT, A noxious humour m a hawk's foot. 
houſhold (tuff were let forth to fale ; a ſtranger would needs“ 
buy a pr{lorv there, laying, This pillaæv ture is good to llcep | 


: $ EY Bacon. 
5 Thy melted maid, - „„ 
Corrupted by thy lover's gold, N 
His letter at thy pov aid, Donne. 


Milton. 5 


Before our pilot, nature, ſteers our courie. Denham. 
What port can ſuch a plot find, 
Who in the night of fate mult blindly ſteer? Dryden. 


| 


3. To join; to fix. 


hey drew his brownbread ſace on pretty gins, 
Aud made him ſtalk upon two rolling Tu,. Corte, 
* | Ain; 267th, 
Ty 1115 T. 4. {tron the noun.] De 
1. Lo faſten unh pins. | 2 
If a word or two more are added upon the chiet offender:, 
tis only a paper pred upon the breaſt. ae 
Not Cynthia when her manteau's Tu dawry, 
E er felt uch ge ; 
2, 10 tatten; to make faſt. | 
. | Our gates, | Wn, 
Which yet ſeem ſhut, we have but pinn'd with ruſhes; 
They'll open of themtelves. Shakeſpeare's Mac beth. 


7 


Sie litted the princeſs from the earth, and ſo locks her in 
embracing, as it me would i her to her heart. Sbateſp. 
If removing my contideration from the impreſſion ct ie 
cubes to the cubes themtelves, I thall n this one noten 
upon every one of them, and accordingly conceive it to be 
ically in them; it will tall out, that I allow exiſtence to 


other entities, which never had any. Digby of Bod. 
— Pe learn'd how far I'm to believe : 
Your pinning oaths upon your fleeve. Hudibras. 


They help to cozen themſelves, by chuſing to pi: their 
faith on fluch expoliors as explain the lacted Scripture, in 
tzyvour of thute opinions that they beforchand have Vi 
orthodox. : CTY | | Locke. 

It cannot be imagined, that ſo able 2 man ſhould take 19 
much pains to pn cloſely on his friend a ſtor which, u. be 
himſelt thought incredible, he could not but allo think r1di- 
culous. | Lake. 

[Pindan, Saxon. ] To ſhut up; to incloſe; to confine: 2 
in pinfalil. 8 . 10 
It all chis be willingly granted by us, which are 3th 
to pin the word of God in fo narrow room, let tie 2 
the accuſed be referred to the accuſer's conſcience. _ 2 
PINCASE. n. /. [pin and caſe.] A pincuſhion. Amore 
PrxCcERS. 1. / en French,] 
1. An inſtrument 
griped, which requires to be held hard. 
5 {upertivous fleſh did rot, 
Amendment ready itil] at hand did wait, 


+ 


To pluck it out with pircers fiery hot, 2 
12 ſoon in him was left no one corrupt jot- Fa- 

2. The claw of imal, : 4 
an animal \ in her 


Every ant brings a ſmall particle of that eacin 7 5 
cers, and lays it = the bole. Addiſon's Cum di 
To PINCH. wv. a. ¶ pincer, French. ] 
1. To tquceze between the fingers, or with the teeth. 
When the doctor ſpies his vantage iipe, To 


, : ; | ing is 
y which nails are drawn, or any things 


. 


97 


{/Irange, 
[emer 
bert 
a pointed 


en 
ca. e, 
155 
Corvet, 
[I Whit 


offender, 
Fee. 


Jy 


1% 
Tape. 


uſhes; 
| Mai beth. 


ks her in 

h Hhateſp. 
hon ct ue 
one notion 
ve it to be 
tiſtence do 


of Bails 


Hudibras. 
o pin teu 
r1pture, in 
hac vote 
Locke. 
uld take 10 
hich, it he 
think ndl 
Lickt. 
onfine: 5 


ue accuſed 


he czuie 
e. Hooker 
lin dont. 


ny thirg is | 


150 
in her pt- 
Guard 
h. 

To 


e her by the hand; r 
= — had iven conſent to go with him. 
bold hard with an inſtrument. 5 
* 6 aceze the fleſh till it is pained or livid, 
4 70 f Thou ſhalt be 13 * 
ek as honey-combs, eacu pinch more ſtingin 
* - — that xr them. _ Shakeſpeare's Tenge. 
De pinch the children in the dark o hard, that he 
: che print in black and blue. Arbuthnot's Jobn Bull. 
5 prels between hard bodies. | 
D Gall; to tret. i 2 8 : 7 
c. To Be? pinch one another by the diſpoſition, he cries out; 
gr A. Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 
No ripe; to oppreſs ; to raiten. : 
b. 1 — of room upon the earth pinching a whole nation, 
| fa the remedileſs war, vexing only tvine number of par- 
bf [290 it draws on the arbitrary. Raleigh's Eyays. 
. ſiach d her belly wich her daughter's too, 
To bring the year about with much ado, _ Dryden. 
Nic, Frog would pinch his belly to tave his pocket. 
12 95 | | Arbuthnot. 
iftreſs; to pain. 
7. To . ache cold and ſcorching heat. 
Alford them ſhelter from the wintry winds, 


e ſharp year pinches. _ 
x 15 5 to difticulties. A En 
Tue beaver, when he finds himſelf hard pinch'd, bites em 
ff. and by leaving them to his purtucrs, 1aves himtelf. 
7 _ L'Eftrange. 
When the reſpondent is pinched with a ſtrong objection, 
ind is at a lots tor an an{wer, the moderator ſuggeits tome 
: | wer to the objection of the opponent. _ - Watts. 
10 try througlily; to force out what is contained within. 


This is the way to pinch the queltion; therefore, let what 


Milton. 


will come of it, 1 will ſtand the teſt of your method. Collier. 


INCH. V. J. N , „„ | 
« a 40 with force, ſo as to be felt; to bear hard upon; to 


| be paring: | 


ditficulty pincheth, * will it eaſily be reſolved. Glauv. 
L 


u | 
Know'f with an equal hand to hold the ſcale, | | 
geelt where the reatons pinch, and where they fail. Dryd. 
1. To ſpare; to be frugal. 5 . 
There is that waxeth rich by his warineſs and pinching. 
£ . Eccleſiaſticus, xi. 18. 
The poor that ſcarce have wherewithal to eat 
Will inch, and make the ſinging boy a treat. Dryden. 
The bounteous player 1 the pinching lord. Dryd. 
Prxcn. . J. { pingon, French, from the verb.] Sh | 
1. Apaintul ſqueeze with the fingers. | 
If any ſtraggler from his rank be found, 
A pinch muit tor the mortal fin compound. 
„ A gripe; a pain given. 
g GM Are, be a pinch in death : 
More ſharp than this is. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
4. Oppreſſion; diſtreſs inflicted, | | 
Keturn to her: no, rather I chuſe 
To be a comrad with the wolt and owl, 3 f 
Neceſſity's ſharp pinch. N a io King Lear. 


was forced to feed his family upon the main ſtock. 


4. Difficulty ; time of diſtreſs. 


A good ſure friend is a better help at a pinch, than all the | 


ſtratagems of a man's own wit. Bacon, 


. * 


The devil helps his ſervants for a ſeaſon; but when they | | 


come once to a pinch, he leaves em in the lurch. L' Eftrange. 
The commentators never fail him at a pic, and muit ex- 
cuſe him. 5 | . ©. Dryden. 
They at a pinch can bribe a vote. Swrft's Miſcellanies. 
prxcuris r. 2. /. [ pinch, it, and penny. ] A miler. 
PISCHPENNY. {© Ainſworth. 
PIxXCUSHION. 72. ſ. [pin and cuſbion.] A ſmall bag ſtuffed 
with bran or wool on which pins are tuck. _ | 
She would ruin me in ſilks, were not the quantity, that 
goes to a large pincuſhion, ſuſficient to make her a gown and 
petticoat, Addiſon's Guardian, Ne 271. 
Thou art a retailer of phraſes, and doſt deal in remnants 
of remnants, like a maker of pincuſbions. Congreve. 
Pixpust. . /. ¶ pin and duſi.] Small particles of metal made 
by cutting pins. | 
The little parts of 
not, by their mingling, make it lighter. Digby. 
Pixz, n.f. { pinus, Lat. pin, French.) 355 
The pine tree hath amentaceous flowers or katkins, which 
ar produced at remote diſtances from the fruit, on the ſame 
tee; the ſeeds are produced in ſquamous cones : to winch 
ſhould be added, that the leaves are longer than thole of a 
tu. tree, and are produced by pairs out of each ſheath. 


You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To ow. fare high tops, and to make a note, 
When they are tretted with the guſts of heaven. Shakeſp. 
Thus droops this lofty pine, and bangs his {prayes 
Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her younger days. Shakeſp. 


F Go forth unto the mount, and fetch be wan Nebem. 
9 


N. P. a. [piman, Sax. pijnen, Dutch.) . 

1. To languiſh; to wear away with any kind of miſery. _ 
My hungry eyes through greedy covetiſe, 
With no contentment can themſelves ſuffice; 


ut having, pine, and having not, complain. Spenſer. 
burn, pine, I periſh, | 
It I atchieve not this young modeſt girl, Shakeſpeare. 


vince my young lady's going into France, the foo! hath 
much pined away. Shakeſpeare's king Lear. 
dee, lee the pining malady of France, | SEE; 
old the moit unnat'ral wounds, 


Which tou thyſelf batt giv'n her woeful breaſt, Shakeſp. | 


Ye ſhall not mourn, but pine away for your iniquities. 
; Exzehael, xxiv. 23. 
The wicked with anxiety of mind 
Pine away; in ſighs conſume their breath. Sandys. 
o me who with eternal famine pine, 
Alike is hell, or paradiſe, or heav'n. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Farewell the year, which threaten'd ſo 
Ade fairelt light the world can ſhow z 
eicome the new, whole ev"ry day, 
5 oring what was ſnatch'd away 
7. Pining ſickneſs from the fair, 
hat matchleſs beauty does repair. 
This night ſhall fee the gaudy wreath decline, 
\ 7. Froles wither, and the lilics Pine. | 
o languiſh with delice. 


Waller. 
Tichell. 


Free We may again 

ee trom our feaſts and banquets bloody knives, 

o tathful homage and receive free honours : 

Wach we pine for. Shakeſpeare's Macbeib. 
Un, © food amaz'd to ſee your miſtreis mourn, 
y Owing that ſhe pin'd for your return. Dryden 
Py ko new commander need not pine for action. Phillips. 

V. a 


5 Towexrour; to ke to languiſh. : 
Fart us; I towards the nort 
Where ſhivering cold and ſickneſs pines the clime. Shak. 
Yor oe pin d with pain, : 
Te and anguith from theſe rites detain, Dryden. 
us tender Spencer liv'd, with mean repaſt 


Shakeſd. 


Thomſon's Autumn. h 


3. Wing. 
A farmer was put to ſuch a pinch in a hard winter, that he | | 


L Eftrange. p 


1. Tobind the wings. 


2. To confine by binding the wings. 


pinduft, when mingled with ſand, can- | 


Millar. 


5 IN 
| Content, depreſs'd with penury, and pit! 
In toreign realm: yet not debas'd his verle. 
2. To grieve for; to bemoan ih ſilence. 7 
9275 Abaſh'd tlie devil ſtood, 
Virtue in her ſhape how lovely, ſaw; and pin ; 
His loſs. | Miton's Paradije Loft b. iv. 
PINEAPPLE. " . 
The pineapple hath a flower conſiſting of one leaf; divided 
into three parts, and is funnel-ſhaped :ghe embryos are pro- 
duced m the tubercles : thele become a flethy truit tull of 
juice: the ſeeds, which are lodged in the tubercles, are very 
{mall and almolt kidney-ſhaped. Millar. 
Try if any words can give the taſte of a pineapple, and 
make one have the true idea of its reliſh. Locke. 
If a child were kept where he never ſaw but black and 
white, he would have no more ideas of ſcarlet, than he that 
never taſted a p;zeapple, has of that particular rehth. Locke. 
PiN SAL. adj. [ pineale, Fr.] Reſembling a pineapple. An 
epithet given by Des Cartes from the form, to the gland 
which he imagined the ſeat of the 1oul. N 
Courtiers and ſpaniels exactly reſemble one another in the 
pineal gland. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Pi NFEATHERED. adj. [pin and feather.) Not fledged; hav- 
ing the teathers yet only beginning to ſhoot. | 
We ſee ſome raw prafeatber'd thing h | 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes ſing ; | 
Who tor falte quantities was whipt at ſchool. Dryden. 
Pr'NFOLD. . /. { pindan, Sax. to ſhut up and d.] A place 
in which beaſts are contined. 15 | 
The Irith never come to thoſe raths but armed; which 


like ſheep in the prrfold. Spenſer on Ireland. 
I care not for thee, — 


Ef I had thee in Lipſbury pinfold, I would make thee 
care tor me. 
Confin'd and peſter'd in this piafol here, 
Strive to kcep up a frail and feveriſh being. 
Oaths were not purpos'd more than law 
To keep the good and juſt in awe, 0 
But to confine the bad and ſinful, | SE 
Like moral cattlein a prnfold. Hudibras, 
Pix GLE. u. f. A ſmall cloſe; an incloſure. Ainſworth. 
P1NMONEY. . ſ. | pin and money.] Money allowed to a wife 
tor her private expences without account. | 
The woman mult find out ſomething elſe to mortgage, 
when her pinmoney is gone. Addiſon's Guardian. 
PrNGvID. adj. | Pinguis, Lat.] Fat; unctuous. Little uſed. 
Some clays are more pinguid, and other more ſlippery; 
yet all of them are very tenacious of water on the ſurface. 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Milton. 


N N Prxnos k. 2. . [ pin and hole. ] A ſmall hole, ſuch as is made | 
Dryden. po | 


by the pertoration of a pin. 
| The b N 


x. The joint of the wing remotelf from the body. 


2. Shakelpeare ſeems to ule it for a feather or quill of the wing. 


He is pluckt, when hither 
He ſends ſo poor a pinion of his wing. 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting ſkies, like flying purtuivant ? 
The God, who mounts the winged winds, _ 
Faſt to his feet the golden pinions binds, TS | 
That high through fields of air his flight ſuſtain. Pope. 

Though fear ſhould lend him piniong like the wind, 
Yet ſwifter fate will ſeize him from behind. Swift. 
4. The tooth of a tmaller wheel, anſwering to that of a larger. 
5. Fetters tor the hands. Hi ſwortb. 
To PTMIOR. v. a. from the noun. ] ' Fl 
Whereas they have ſacrificed to themſelves, they become 
themſelves ſacrifices to the inconſtancy of fortune, whoſe 

wings they thought by their ſelf-witdom to have pinioned. 
| | Bacon s Eſſays, Ne 24. 


3. To bind the arm to the body. 
A ſecond ſpear ſent with equal force, 
His right arm pierc*d, and holding on, bereft 
His ule of both, and pinzon'd down his left. 
4. To confine by binding the elbows to the ſides. 
Swarming at his back the country cry'd, __ 
And ſeiz'd and pinion'd brought to court the on, 


| 5 Aiden. 
5. To ſhackle; to bind. ; HO 


Dryden. 


court; rather make my country's high pyramids my gibbet, 

and hang me up in chains. Shakeſp. Anthony and Cleopat. 

lou are not to go looſe any longer, you mult be pimion'd. 

ee Merry Wiwves of Windſor. 

O looſe this frame, this knot of man untie! ir 
That my tree toul may uſe her wing, 


And while on fame's triumphant car they ride, 


Which now is pinion'd with mortality, 


As an entangl'd, hamper'd thing. Herbert. 

In vain from chains and fetters free, e 
The great man boaits of liberty ; _ 

He's pinion d up by formal rules of ſtate, - Norris. 


6. To bind to. . 
A heavy lord ſhall hang at ev'ry wit; 


Some flave of mine be pinzon'd to their fide. 


the French word et.! | 
1. A {mall fragrant flower of the 3 kind. 
In May and June come pin 
bluſh mY | acon's Eſſays. 
2. An eye; commonly a ſmall eye: as, pink-eyed, . 
Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pirk eyne, 
In thy vats our cares be drown'd. 
3. Any t a 
the flower or the eye, or a corruption of pinacle. : 
I am the very pink of courteſy. Shak, Romeo and Jul. 
4. A colour uſed by painters. —_ 
Pink is very tutceptible of the other colours hy the mix- 
ture; if you mix brown-red with it, you will make it a very 
_ earthy colour. | Dryden's Duſreſnoy. 


Shakeſpeare. 


| 5. [Pinque, 2 A kind of heavy narrow - ſterned ſhip, 


This pink is one of Cupid's carriers; 

6. A fiſh; the minnow. þ> Ainſworth. 
To PINK. v. a. from pink, Dutch, an eye.] To work in 
eyelet holes ; to pierce in ſmall holes. — 
A haberdaſher's wife of ſmall wit rail'd upon me, till her 

pinb'd porringer fell off her head. ae Henry VIII. 
The ſea-hedgehog is encloſed in a round ell, handſome- 
ly wrought and pit d. 
Hlappy the climate, where the beau 
Wears the ſame ſuit for uſe and ſhow ; 
And at a {mall expence your wife, 
If once well pink'd, is cloath'd for life. Prior. 
To PINK. wv. . | pincken, Dutch; from the noun. ] To wink 
with the eyes. 5 . L 
A hungry fox lay winking and pinking, as if he had ſore 


eyes. 'Eftrange's Fables. 
Pix MAKER. 1. J. [ pin and make.) He who makes pins. 
PI'NNACE. 2. ſ. { pinaſſe, Fr. pinnacia, Italian ; pinaga, Span. } 


A boat belonging to a ſhip of war. It ſeems tormerly to 


the Engliſh nothing ſulpecting, are taken at an advantage, | 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


reait at firſt broke in a ſmall pinhole, | Wiſeman. | 
| P1N1ON. 2. . | prgnon, French.] e 


| _ good; theſe we call poncers or miners. 
| Shakeſpeare. + 


Fairy Queen, | 


Know, that I will not wait pinion'd at your maſter's | 


| 2. A ſpot on the cards. 1 
Dunciad. 
PINK. 2. J. [ pince, Fr. from pink, Dutch, an eye; whence | 


of all forts j eſpecially the | 


{PiPE. 1. .. [pib, Welſh; pipe, Saxon.] 


ing ſupremely excellent. I know not whethertrom | 


Give fire, the is my prize. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. | 


Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 


havs Ggnifid father a ſmall flop or bark attending A larger 


ip. | N 8 
Whilit our piunace anchors in the Downs, 
Here chall they nlake their ranſom on the ſand. Shake/p; 
For fear of the Turks great fleet, he came by night in a 
ſmall pinnace to the Rhodes. Knalles's N. of the Turks, 
| Lent a innacę or polt of advice, to make a ditcovery of 


the coatt, betore I adventured my greater ſhip. Selman. 
5 Thus to ballaſt love, 
I faw I had love's pinnace overtraught, Dorne. 


1 Ne a bark, taken by one of my pinnaces, coming 
4 


from Cape Blanch. Kalergh's Apolog) 
A. pinnace anchors in a craggy hay, 8 122 
Swift as a {wallow tweeps the liquid way, | 
The winged finnace {hot glong the lea. Pope. 


PI'NNACLE., 2. / | piznacle, Fr. inna, Lat. / 
1. A turret or elevation above the relt of the building. 
My letting ſome men go up to the nee of the temple, 


* 


was a teinptation to them to cait me down headiong. 
King Charles. 
He who deſires only heaven, laughs at that, 9 
which engages men to climb a tottering pinnacle, where the 
ttanding is unealy, and the fall deadly. Decay of Piety, 
He took up thip-money where Noy left it, and, being a 
judge, carried it up to that przxacls, trom whence he almoit 


roke his neck. Clarendeu. 
Some metropolis 


With glitt ring tpires, and Pinnacles adorn d. Milton, 
2. A high pirng point. | | 
Ine llipp'ry toys of human ſtate, 5 
The gilded prunacles of tate. Cortley, 


PINNER. u. J. [from pinna or pinion.} 
1. The lappet of ahead which flies looſe. 
Her goodly countenance I've ſeen, | 
Set off with kerchict ſtarch'd, and pinnert clean. Gay. 
An antiquary will ſcorn to mention a pinner or a nighi- 
rail, but will talk on the vitta. Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 
2. A pinmaker. 8 e Ainſworth. 
PrNNOCK. u. /. The tom-tit. +. Ainſworth, 
PINT. u. J. [pinr, Sax. pinte, Fr. pinta, low Lat.] Half a 
quart; im medicine, twelve ounces; a liquid meaſure. 
Well, you'll not believe me generous, till I crack half a 
print with you at my own charges. Dryden. 
Pi NULES.z.f. In aſtronomy, the lights of an aſtrolabe. Di#. 
P1O'NEER. 2, /. ¶ pionier, from pion, oblolete Fr. pion, accord- 
ing to Scaliger, comes from peo tor pedito, a foot ſoldier, who 
was tormerly employed in digging tor the army. A pioneer 
is in Dutch, ſpagenier, from ſpage, a ſpade; whence Junius 
imagines that the French borrowed pagenier, which was af- 
terwards called pioneer.] One whole buſineſs is to level the 
road, throw up works, or ſink mines in military operations. 
Well ſaid, old mole, Can'ſt work i' th' ground fo faſt ? 
A worthy pioneer? | | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Three try new experiments, ſuch as . — think 


: Bacon. 
His pioncers 8 


Even the paths, and make the highways plain. Fairfax. 
8 | Ot labouring pioneers | IO 
A multitude with ſpades and axes arm'd, 5 
_ To lay hills plain, fell woods or vallies fill. Milton. 
The Romans, after the death of Tiberius, ſent thither an 
army of Pioneers to demoliſh the buildings, and deface the 
beauties of the iſland. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
ProNING. 2. / Works of pioneers. Spenſer. 
ProNnY. u. , [ peonia, Lat.] A large flower. See PEONY. 
PI' OUS. adi. | prus, Lat. preux, Fr.] 1 
1. Careful of the duties owed by created beings to God; godly; 
religious; ſuch as is due to facred things. | 5 
Pious awe that fear'd to have offended. Milton, 
2. Careful of the duties of near relation. 90 | 
As he is not called a juſt father, that educates his children 
well, but pzous; ſo that prince, who defends, and well rules 
his people, is religious, Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, 
Where was the martial brother's pious care? 
Condemn'd perhaps ſome foreign thore to tread, Pope, 


3. Practiſed under the appearance of religion. 


I ſhall never gratify ſpightfulneſs with any ſiniſter thoughts 
of all whom pious frauds have ſeduced, King Charles, 
ProvUSLY. adv. [trom pious.] In a pious manner; religiouſ- 

ly; with regard; ſuch as is due to ſacred things. * 
Tue prime act and evidence of the Chriſtian hope is, to 
_ apogee and piouſſy to the performance of that con- 
dition on which the promiſe is 3 Hammond, 

See lion-hearted Richard, with his force - 


Drawn from the North to Jury's hallow'd plains; 


_ Prouſly valiant, | Phillips, 
Inis martial preſent pionſiy deſign'd, ea 
The loyal city give their beit-lov'd king. .. Dryden. 

Let freedom never periſh in your hands! 
But piotſly tranſmit it to your children. Addiſon's Cato. 


PIP. u. /. ¶ pippe, Dutch; pepie, Fr. deduced by Skinner from 
pituita; but probably coming from pipio or pipilo, on ac- 
count of the complainin cry] 5 
1. A defluxion with which fowls are troubled; a horny pellicle 
that grows on the tip of their tongues. . 

hen murrain * N in hogs or ſheep, . 
And chickens languiſh of the pip. Hludibras. 
A ſpiteful vexatious giply died of the pip. L'Eftrange. 
now not from what original, unleſs 
from pict, painting; in the country, the pictured or court 
cards are called picls. 5 
When our women fill their imaginations with pips and 
counters, I cannot wonder at a new-born child, that was 
marked with the five of clubs. Addiſon's Guardian. 
To PIP. v. a. | pipio, Lat.] To chirp or cry as a bird. | 
It is no un gan: thing to hear the chick pip and cry in 
the egg, before the ſhell be broken. Boi. 


1. Any long hollow body; a tube. e 
The veins unfill'd, our blood is cold, and then 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive; but when we've ſtuff d 
Theſe pipes, and theſe conveyances of blood 
With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler fouls. Shakeſp. 
he part of the pipe, which was lowermoſt, will become 
higher; ſo that water aſcends by deſcending. Wilkins. 
It has many ſprings breaking out of the ſides of the hills, 
and vaſt quantities of wood to make pipes of, Addiſon. 
An animal, the nearer it is to its original, the more pipes 
it hath, and as it advanceth in age, ſtil] fewer. Arbuthnot. 
2. A tube of clay through which the fume of tobacco is drawn 
into the mouth. | = | — 
Try the taking of fumes by pipes, as in tobacco and other 
things, to dry and comfort. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
| His ancient pipe in ſable dy'd, | 


And halt unſ{moak'd lay by his fide, Swift. 2 
My huſband's a ſot, 
With his pipe and his pot. Sabiſt. 


3. An inſtrument of hand muſick. 

I have known, when there was no muſick with him but 
the drum and the fife, and now had he rather hear the tabor 
and the pipe. Shakeſpeare. 

The ſolemn pipe and dulcimer. ton. 
The ſhrill ſound of a ſmall rural pipe, 


Was entertainment for the infant ſtage. Roſcommon, 


There is no reaſon, why the ſouid of a pipe ſhould leave 
traces in their brains. 


Locke. 


4. The 


FL 


4. The organs of voice and reſpiration ; as, the wind pe. | PIRATE. u. ſ. [wugari;; piruta, Lat. pirate, French. 


The exerciſe of ſinging openeth the breaſt and prpes. 
| . Peachuam. 
g. The key of the vice. h 
My throat of war be turn'd, 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
6. An office of the exchequer. | 
That office of her majeſty's exchequer, we, by a metaphor, 
call the pipe, becauſe the whole receipt is finally conveyed 
into it by the means of divers ſmall pipes or e as water 
| inte a ciſtern. | enn. 
7. [ Peep, Dutch; pipe, French. ] A liquid meaſure contain- 
ing two hogſheads. | 
I think I thall drink in pipe wine with Falſtaff; I'll make 
him dance, Shakejpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Jo PI E. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To play on the pipe. | ; 
erry Michael, the Corniſh poet,piped thus upon his oaten 
pipe tor merry England. Camden's Remains. 
We have piped unto you, and you have not danced, Mat. 
In ſinging, as in Ppiping, you excel. Dryden. 
Gaming goats, and fleecy flocks, 
And lowing herds, and piping ſwains, 
Come dancing to me. I 
2. To have a ſhrill ſound. ; 
= His big manly voice, 5 
Turning again toward childiſh treble, pipes 
And whiſtles in his ſound. Shakeſp. As You Like It. 
P1'PER. 7. /. [trompipe.] One who plays ou the pipe. 
Pipers andtrumpeters ſhall be heard no more in thee. Rev. 
PI'PETREE. . /. The lilac tree. N | 
Pr'epING. adj. | from pipe. This word is only uſed in low 
language. EY wy 
1. Weak; teeble; ſickly : from the weak voice of the ſick. 
| J, in this weak piping time of peace, 7 
Have no delight to pals away the time, | 
Dnlels to (py my ſhadow in the ſun, _ Shakeſpeare. | 
2. Hot; boiling: from the ſound of any thing that boils. 
P1PKIN, 2. /. {diminutive of pie, a large veſſel.] A mall 
_ earthen boiler. : | ; 
A pipłisthere liæe Homer's tripod walks 
"on Some officer might give conſent _ : 
Toa large cover'd pipkin in his tent. Kin 
Prix. . J. [ puppynghe, Dutch. Skinner. ] A ſharpapple. 
Pippins take their name from the ſmall {pots or pips that 
uſually appear on the ſides of them: ſome are called ſtone 
pippins from their obdurateneſs; ſome Kentith pippius, be- 


Swift, 


| 6 Pope. | 


cauſe they agree well with that foil; others French pippins, | 


having their original from France, wluch is the beſt bearer 
of any of theſe Ten the Holland ppp, and the ruſſet 
pippin, from its rul but fu b 
the names of grey and white p7þpins are of equal goodnets : | 
they are generally a very pleaſant fruit, and of good juice, 
but ſlender bearers. 
_ © You ſhall ſee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will 
eat a laſt year's pippin of x Darn grating. SH gare. 
At ſupper entertain yourſelt with a p/ppir roaſted. I.. 
The ſtory of the pippin-woman I look upon as fabulous. 
8 Addiſon's Spectator, NY 247. 
His foaming tuſłs let ſome large pippin grace, 


| Or midit thoſe thund'ring ſpears an orange place. King. Ee 


This pzpptn ſhallanother trial make; 
See trom the core two kernels brown I take, 
PrevantT. adj. | piguant, French.) 
1. Pricking ; piercing; ſtimulating. 


. Gay. 


There are vaſt mountains of a tranſparent rock extremely 


2. Sharp; tart; pungent; ſevere. | 
Some think their wits afleep, except they dart out ſome- 
what that is piguant, and to the quick: that is a vein that 
would be bridled ; and men ought to find the dillerence be- 
tween ſaltneſs and bitterneſs. 
Men make their railleries as ꝓiquant as they can to wound 
the deeper. Government of the Tongue. 
PrquaNCy. 2. . [from piquant.] Sbarpneſs; tartnels. 
Pr QUANTLY. adv. [from piquant.] Sharply ; tartly. 
| A {mall miſtake may leave upo mind 
mory of having been pzguantly, though wittily, taunted. 


French. Locke. 
pIOUE. u. ſ. | pique, French. . 
1. K ill il e taken; petty malevolence. 
He had never any the lealt pique, difference or jealouſy 
with the king his father. Bacon s Henry VIII. 
Men take up piques and diſpleaſures at others, and then 
every opinion of the diſliked perſon mult partake of his fate. 
1 Decay of Piety. 
Out of a perſonal pique to thoſe in ſervice, he ſtands as a 
looker-on, when the government is attacked, Addiſon. 
2. A ſtrong paſſion. . 56 
Though he have the pique, and long, 
Tis {till for ſomething in the wrong; 
As women long, when uy the? with child, 
For things extravagant an 
3. Point; nicety; punetilio, 3 
Add long preſeription of eſtabliſhi'd laws, 
And pig ue of honour to maintain a caule, 
And thame of change. | 
To PIQUE. v. a. [ piquer, French.] „ 
1. To touch with envy or virulency ; to put into fret. 
Piqu'd by Protogenes's fame, 3 
From Co to Rhodes Apelles came 
To ſee a rival and a friend, 
' Prepar*d to cenſure or commend. | Prior. 
The lady was piqued by her indifference, and began to 
mention going away, _ Female Quixote. 
2. To offend; to irritate. | | 
Why p:que all mortals, that affect a name? 
A fool to pleature, yet a ſlave to tame! Pope. 
3. {With the reciprocal pronoun. ] To value; to fix reputa- 
on as on a point. [/ piquer, French. ] bh 
Children, having made it eaſy to part with what they 
have, may pique themjelwves in being kind. Locke, 
Men apply themſelves to two or three foreign, dead, and 
\ which are called the learned, languages; and pique them- 
ſelves upon their (kill in them. Locke on Education. 
9 PIQUEE'R, See PICKEER, f 
PIQUEE'RER, 7. /. A robber; a plunderer. Rather pickeerer, 
When the guardian protefled to engage in faction, the 
word was given, that the guardian would ſoon be ſeconded 
hy ſome . 0 piquecrers from the ſame camp. S. 
Piduk r. n. ſ. { Picquet, Fr.] A game at cards. 
She commonly went up at ten, | : 
Unlefs piquet was in the way. . 
Inſtcad ot entertaining themſelves at ombre or Piquet, they 
would wreltle and pitch the bar. : Spectator. 
PIRACY. 2. ſ. [ xt, piratica, Lat. piraterie, Fr. from 
pirate.) The act or pructice of robbing on the tea, 


ſeolid, and as piquart to the tongue as lalt, Addi. on Italy. 


Dryden. 


Our gallants, in their freſh gale of fortune, began toſkum | 


the ſeas with their piracies. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
Now ſhall the ocean, as thy Thames, be tree, 


From both thoſe fates of ſtorms and piracy. Waller. 
Fame ſwifter than your winged navy flics, 

Sounding your name, and telling dreadiul news 

To all that pzracy and rapine ule, Weller. 


His pretence for making war upon his neighbours was 


1. A lea-robber. 


2. Any robber; particularly a bookleller who ſeizes the co- 


|P1sciſvoRoOUSs. adj. [ piſcis and wore.) Fitheating; living 


et hue ; but ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed by | 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. | 


Bacon's Eſſays. | 


n the mind the laſting me- | 


wild. Hudibras, p. iii. | 


FE 


Wrangling pirates that fall out | 

In ſharing that winch you have pill'd from me. Shakeſp. 
Pirates all nations are to proſecute, not ſo much m the 
right of their own fears, as upon the band of human 10- 


ciety. | Bacon. 
Relate, if buſineſs or the thirſt of gain 
Engage your journey o'er the pathlels main, 
Where favage pirates ſæck through ſeas unknown 
The lives of others, vent'rous of their own. Pope. 


pies of other men, 
0 PIRATE. wv. 1. [from the noun.] To rob by ſea. 
When they were a little got out of their tormer coqulition, 
they robbed at land, and prrated by lea. Arbuthnot. 
Nabis poſleſſed himtclt of the coalt near to Sparta, and 
there pirated outrageoutly upon all the Peloponnetian trade. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To PIRATE. v. a. [ pirater, Fr.] To take by robbery. 
They publickly advertited, they would pirate his 1 
pe. 
PIRAT IC AL. adj. [ piraticus Lat. from Pirate. ] Predatory; 
robbing; conuſting in robbery. 
Having gotten together ſhips and barks, fell to a kind of 
piratical trade, robbing, ſpoiling, and taking priſoners, the 
thips of all nations, Bacon's _ VII. 
he errors of the preſs were multiplied by prratical print- 
ers; to not one of whom I ever gave any other encourage- 
ment, than that of not proſecuting them. e 
PisC&A'TION. 2. . [ piſcatio, Lat:{ The act or practice of 
fiſhing. Wy : 
There are extant four books of cynegeticks, or venation 
five of halicuticks, or yiſcatiun, commented by Ritterhulivs.. 
| 5 5 __ Brown's Valgar Errours. 
Pr'sCARY. . ſ. Aprivilege of fiſhing. - 
Pi'SCATORY. adj. [ piſcatorins, Lat.] Relating to fiſhes... 
On this monument is reprelented, in bas-rehiet, Neptune 
among the ſatyrs, to ſhew that this poet was the inventor of 
piſcatony eclogues. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
on fiſh. 5 i 
In birds that are not carnivorous, the meat is ſwallowed 
into the crop, or into a kind of anteſtomach, obſerved inpi- 
cavorous birds, where it is moiltened and mollified by ſome 
proper juice, | | Ray on the Creation. 
PISH. inter. A contemptuous exclamation. This is fome- 


logy, and imagine them tormed by chance. 
There was never yet philoſopher - 
That could endure the toothach patiently ; 
- However they have writ, N 4 
And made a p at chance or ſufferance. Shakeſpeare. 
She frowned, and cried Pi when J ſaid a thing that 1 
Role. 8 : 
To PISH, wv. u. [from the interjection.] 
tempt. | | | | 
He turn'd over your Homer, ſhook his head, and % 
at every line of it. 5 Pope. 
Pi'SMIRE, A. f. [myna, Sax. fiſiuiere, Dutch.) An ant; an 
emmet. 1 e 55 
Nis cloaths, as atoms might prevail, 3 
light fit a pi/mzre or a whale, J 
Prejudicial to fruit arepi/mres, caterpillars, and mice. 


To exprels con- 


I charge the p;/1zg conduit run nothing but claret. Shak. 
One als pes, the relt pi for company. L' Eftrange. 
Once poſleſs'd of what with care you fave, _ ; 
The wanton boys would / upon your grave. 
Piss. z./. [from the verb.] Urine; animal water. | 
My lpleen 1s at the little rogues, it would vex one more 
to be knock'd on the head with a pi/5-pot than a thunder- 
bolt. 1 Pope to Swift, 
Piss aD. z. /. A yellow flower growing in the graſs. 
Piss BURN T. adj. Stained with ur ine. | 


chia, Sus. | | 


both ends about halt an inch in length, and athird of aninch 
in thicknels : it has a double ſhell, the exteriour one mem- 
branaceous and thin, and the inner hard, tough, and woody: 


Piſtachios were known to the ancients, and the Arabiggs call 
them peftuch and feſtuch, and we lometimes fiftich nu. Hill. 
Piſtachios, to they be good, and not muity, joined with al- 
monds, are an excellent nouriſher. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
PISTE. u. J. French. ] The track or tread a horſeman 
makes upon the ground he goes over. 5 
ing in a mortar. ; | 6 
The bett diamonds we have are comminuble, and fo far 
from breaking hammers, that they ſubmit unto Yat ion, 
and reſiſt not an ordinary peſtle. Brozn's Vulgar Errours. 
PI'STOL. 2. /. [ p:iftole, piftolet, Fr.] A tmall handgun. . 
Three watch the door with pif{ols, that none ſhould iſſue 
out. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 


| PiSTYLLATION. 2. . [ft Llum, Latin.] The act of pound- 


the cottage. Clarendin, b. viii. 
through a parchment, row n's Vulgar Errours, 
A woman had a tubercle in the great canthus of the eye, 

of the bignels of a piu bullet. Miſeman's Surgery. 

, * N DT Þ 

To Piss TOL. v. a. l, Er Fr.] To ſhoot with a piitol, 


many degrees of value. 

| him lighter tor the journey. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 

Pisro ET. u. / [diminutive of p,]! A little piſtol, 
Thoſe unhck'd bear-whelps, unfill'd piftolets 


That, more than cannon-fhot, avails or lets. Dome. 


machines; as in pumps and 4 
or attraction is cauſed; am e 
PIT. (pix, Saxon.] | 
1. A hole in the ground. 
Get you gone, 
And from the pit of Acheron 
Miet me i' th' morning. 
5 Tumble me into ſome loathſome pit, 
Where never man's eye may behold my body. 
Our enemies have beat us to the t; 
It is more worthy to leap in ourſelves, | 
Than tarry *till they puſh us. SH. Julius Caſar. 


Atrica, the water in ſuch pits will become brackiſh again. 


3- The grave, 


that go down into the pit. 


Pirarar. 7. /. [probably from pas à pas, ores 


Dia. | 


times ſpoken and written pſhaw. I know not their etymo- | 


Spectator, Ne 268. | 


Mortimer. | 


To PISS. v. x. [ piſer, Fr. i en, Dutch.) To make water. 


| Dryden. 5 


PisrA'cHIO. 2. /. ¶ Piſtiache, Fr. piſtaccbi, Italian; Piſia- 


The yiſtachio is a dry fruit of an oblong figure, pointed at | 


the kernel is of a green colour and a ſott and unctuous ſub- 
ſtance, much like the pulp of an almond, ot a pleatant taite. | 


The whole body of the horſe paſſed within p/fo/-ſhot of 
- Quickiilver diſcharged from a 7225 will hardly pierce 


P1'STOLE. u. J. [ piſtole, Fr.] A coin of many countries, and 


I thall d:tburden him of many hundred poles, to make | 


Pr'sTON. 1. J. { pifton, Fr.] The moveable part in [everal. 
ringes, whereby the tugcuon | 


Pits upon the ſea- ſhore turn into freſh water, by perco- 
lation of the falt through the ſand; but in ſome places of 


O Lord, think no ſcorn of me, leſt I become like them 
Pſalm xxvili. 1. 
4. The area on which cocks fight; whence the phraſe, to fly 


Make him glad, at leaſt, to quit 

His victory, and fly the pit. 

They managed the diſpute as fiercely as two 

in the pit. | 5 

5. The middle part of the theatre. | 

| Let Cully, Cockwood, Foplin, charm the 5, 

And in their folly ſhew the writers wit, Pt 
Now luck tor us, and a kind hearty pit; 

p 1 5 3 N never fails of wit, * Drag 

. zs, pers, old Fr. trom pectus, Lat. : Da. 

body Tis, the pit of the "rays, ; the i 1 alen a tne 

7. A dint made by the finger, : 


Ha tle 
game. cock, 
1 | 8. oxy 

he on Eaucati,y, 


Dada, 


To Plr. v. a. To ſink in hollows. 


An anaſarca, a ſpecies ot dropſy, is cl ; 

2 , : : » 15 CharaGteriſed h.. 
ſhining and ſottneſs of the ſkin, which gives wg tle 
impreſſion, and remains pitted tor ſome time, beit 
French. ] 

1. Flutter; a palpitation. | | 

A lion meets him, and the fox's heart went Pitapat 

N * J. þ 
El anne, 


gh the dark 


ar. 
Palle, 


2. Alight quick ſtep. * 

Now I hear the pitapat of a pretty foot thron 
alley: no, tis the ſon of a mare that's broken look 
munching upon the melons, Dr, den's Don r 
PITCH. 2. /. [ pic, Sax. pix, Latin.] The retin ft wp 
extracted by fire and inſpiflated, | "me 

They that touch p7tch will be defiled. 

Of air and water mixed together, and conſume 
is made a black colour; as in charcoal, oil, pitch, an 
links. Fes: a 5  Peacham on en 

A veſſel ſmear'd round with pitch, : Mi” 
2. [From piets, Fr. Skinner.] Any degree of devat, © 


P derb. 
d with fie, 


| height. N ation er 
Lovely concord, and moſt ſacred pesce, 
Doth nouriſh virtue, and falt friendihip breeds 
Mea ſhe makes ſtrong, and ſtrong t ungs does increaſe 
Till it the pitch of highelt praiſe exceeds. * Fairy , 
How high a pitch Bis re{olution ſoars. Shah an. 


Arm thy heart, and fill thy thoughts 
To mount aloft with thy imperial miltreſs, 
And mount her pitch. Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicu; 
; be de N e ee flies the higher pitch, 
| ave, perhaps, ſome ſhallow judomeut, Shobelns 
N 1 8 Down they fell, On ns: as 
Driv'n headlong from the pitch of heav'n, down 
Into this deep. 
Cannons ſhoot the higher pitch, 
The lower we let down their breeches, Hudibras 
Aleibiades was one of the belt orators of his ave, tc: 
_ withſtanding he lived at a time when learning Wis at the 
highelt ich. Adiſon's Whig Examiner, 
3. Higheſt rie. TRE C 2 
| A beauty waining, and diſtreſſed widow, 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 


To baſe declenſion and loath'd bigamy, Shakeſp. 
4. State with reſpect to lownels or height. ü 
From this high pie let us deſcend 
A lower flight; and ſpeak of things at hand. Aal. 


By how much from the top of wondrous glory, 
Strongeſt of mortal men, Bs ; 


Io loweſt pitch of abject fortune thou art falbn! Maat. 


5. Size; itature. . | 
15 That internal monſter having cuſt 
His weary foe into the living well. 
San high advance his broad dilcolovred breaft 
Above his wonted Pitch. Frͤ,airy Queen, 
2 Were the whole frame here, wr 
It is of ſuch a ſpacious lofty pitch, 
Your root were not ſufficient᷑ to contain it. 
It turn'd itſelf to Ralpho's ſhape | 
So like in perſon, garb, and pit), 
I was hard t' interpret which was which. Hudibras, 
6. Degree; rate. %% de 
To overcome in battle, and ſubdue 
Nations, and bring home ſpoils, with infinite 
Manſlaughter, ſhall be held the Eigheſt pitch 
Ot human glory. Milton's Para. liſe Loft b. ai. 
Our reſident Tom 5 3 
From Venice is comm. | | 
And hath left the ſtateſman behind him; 
Talks at the ſame pitch, . 
Is as wiſe, is as rich, ”— 
And juſt where you left him, you find him. Deron. 
Princes that fear'd him, grieve; concern'd to lee 
No pitch of glory trom the grave is free. Water, 
Evangelical innocence, ſuch as the goſpel accepts, though 
mingled with leveral infirmities and defects, vet amounts» 
tuch a pitch of righteoutnets, as we call fincerity, = 922th, 
When the ſun's heat is thus far advanced, 'tis but fat 
come upto the pitch of another ſet of vegetables, and bu! 
great enough to excite the terreſtrial particles, which ©? 
more ponderous, Weiodavard"s Natural Hifi. 
To PIT CH. v. a. [afpicciare, Italian. 
1. Totix; to plant. Ng Ts: 
On Dardan plains the Greeks do ii 5 
Their brave pavilions. Shakeſpcare's Troilus and Crowd: 
Sharp ſtakes, pluckt out of hedges, OW 
They p:tched in the ground. Shakeſpeare 5 Henry VI. 
He counſelled him how to hunt his game, 
What dart to caſt, what net, what toil to pitch. F. wee 
| David prepared a place for the ark of God, and ficht 
ita tent. . 1 Chron. xv.1- 
Mahometes pitched his tents in a little meadow. Ants 
I: Ds = When the Roe, 3 
IIad conquered Thebes, he pitched upon the pi , 
His mi 55 camp. . Diyden's Nagl Tal 
To Chaſſis' pleaſing plains he took his wal; SQ 
There pitch'dliis tents, and there reſolv'd to ſtay. DDA 
The trenches firſt rhey pats'd, then took their wa 1 
Where their proud ſoes in pitch d pavilions lay. Po 
2. Lo order regularly. ore waz 
In letting down the form of common prayers _— of 
no need to mention the learning of u fit, or the . 
an ignorant minitter, more than that he, which e 
the manner how to p7tch a field, ſhould {peak of 1 WE 
and lobriety in diet. , H 17 "wiſh 
One pitched battle would determine the fate of the = 75 
continent, Adiſin on the Slate of tat 


Shale), 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 3. Tothrow headlong; to calt forward. 


Shakeſþ. 


I'hey'll net piteh me i' th mire, .., 
Unlets he bid Fo | 'Shakeſprart : Tame 
They would wreltle, and pitch the bar tor a ue 1 400 

noun, 6 . Spectator, - +; 
4. To ſincar with PITCH. [ $0 Lat. from the wu Do 
The ark pitch within and without. Fe 3 
The Trojans mount their ſhips, borne on tue Dri 
And the pitch d veflels glide with ealy force. | 


yelerVe 
or Baton. Some piteh the ends of the timber in the walls, Eoeri 15. 

2. Abyſs; profundity. : them from the mortar, Moxon's M-chama nee 
fo Into what pit thou ſeeſt I pitched over the convex very thinly, by drops whilt 
From what height fallen, Milton, itch upon it, and warming it to keep the pet ir hal 


ground it with the concave copper wetted 1 ma Opticis 


en Op 
evenly all over the convex. eu 
5. Jo darken. 


their piracies; though he practiſed the ſame trade. Arbuth, 


the pit. 


The air hath ſtarv'd the roſes in her checks, = var «. 
And fitch'd the lily tin ture of ner tace | | oF 


Milton's Paradiſe Lift, b. l. 


1. Ane 


Fri 

Ou 
W. 
pic 
Th 
einde 
Ar. u 
work 
W 


PT 


| 3 . 
. from his bed; but ſoon he foun | 
Roſenrly MO, with fallen cloud. Addiſon. 
e e | Ainſworth, 


pirck. Vo 1. | | 
* leit; 0 drop. : | ; 

_ te (warm is ſettled, take a branch of the tree 
they pitch, and wipe the hive clean. Mortimer. 


L-yeonh 

CIC ' a 

7 o fall hendiong: 

„1% The courter o'er the pommel 
a 


caſt the knight; 
card he tlew, and pelchius on his head, 


A tree agent will pitch upon ſuch a part in his choice, with 
edge certain, More's Divine Dialogues, 
1 0 (ubicet I have pitched upon may ſcem improper. 
ue 3 Scuth., 
r 4itchod upon this conſideration that parents owe their 
% n. not Only material ubultence, but much more ſpi- 
h tribution to their mind. Digby on the Scul. 
+ covctous man was a good while at a oy but he 
"Mm by degrees lo pitch upon one thing after an- 
5 5 aer 8 . : LEftrange's Fables. 
4 oJ 00 upon the beſt courſe of life, and cuſtom will render 
: be moll eaſy. | ES Tulctfon's Sermons. 
p 11 lated Chaucer, and amongſt the reſt piiched on the 
frrankate , 5 oats 
Wite of Bath's Tale. 5 Diden's Fables. 
Tofix a tent or temporary habitation. 
Tuey pitched by Einmmaus In the plain. 
PITCHER. 1. /. [ Ficher, French. ] | 
1. An earthen veliciz. a water pot. | 
With fuddain fear her pitcher down ſhe threw : 
And fled away. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Pitchers have ears, and I have many ſervants 
- Beides od Gremio is hearkening. Shakeſpeare. 


ame 
(iv 


1 Mac. iii. 40. 


es eurthen pitchers and a icullery Peacham on Drawing. 
Hylas may drop his pitcher, none will cry, | | 
Not it be drown hunlelt. 3 Dryden. 
Y An inſtrument to pierce the ground an which any thing 18 


0 be fied. 


(rare iron fitcber or crow. Mortiniers Hujbandry. 
PiickroRK. 1. J. L pitch and for.] A tork with Which 
118 7 5 : 

en 15 thrown upon the de 

In old lord m Leicetterihire 
we þtcbforks and ſpades for his tenants gratis. 
TCHINESS ' {| from piteby.] Blackuets z darknets 
PrteulxksS. 1. / ers 4% Dy. ] cucts 3 dar! : 
rey. adj. Ltrom fitch.] | | 
. Smeared with pitch... 5 

The planks, their Pitchy cov'rings waſh'd away, 
i Ring the qualities of pitch. CEE : 
Native petroleum, found Hoating upon ſome ſprings, is no 
other tian this very pitchy ſubſtance, drawn torth of the 
kata by the water. | 
«Black; dark; diimal. 
Nigzlit 13 fled, 


{ wili lort a pztchy day tor nee. 
Pitchy and dark the night fometimes appcars, 
Fend to our woe, and parent of our fears; 
Our joy and wonder ſometimes {he excites, 
With ſtars unnumber d. N 
Pitcoal. . . ¶ pit and coal. ] Foſſile coal. 


1 


cinders. 1 | 
Hr-uax. 1. ſ. ¶ pit and man.] 
works below in the pit. 


With the pitlaw they enter the one end of the ſtuff, the | 
topman at the top, and the pitman under him; the topman 
cblerring to guide the {aw exactly, and the pitnan drawing 
Moxon. | 
2v.] The large ſaw uſed by two | 


u wü all his firength' perpendicularly down. 
krr-saw. x. ſ. ¶ pit ah. | 
men, of whom one is in the pit. 


The pi2/awp is not only uſed by thoſe workmen that ſaw 
alſo for ſmall matters uted by |. 
Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. | 


tmber aud boards, but is 
ers. ö 
PT:ous. adj. [from pity.) | 
L, doriowtul ; mourntul ; exciting pity. 
When they heard that pitecus rained 
In haſte forſook their rural merriment. 
The molt arch deed of pitegusg maſtacre, 
That ever yet th! 
\Which when Deucalion with a piteous look | 


voice, 


Buncld, he wept. Dryden. 
„ Compatlionate z tender. NE | 
If the ſeries of thy joys - 3 = 
Permit one thought lels cheerful to ariſe, 92 
Pitous transfer it to the mournful ſwain. Exior. 
dle gave him, Fileous of his caſe, 
51. I - * k 22 
+ Ihavery tap ly. EN Pope s Dunciad. 


i Wrüched; paltry; pitiful. | 
Piteous amends! unleſs 
he meant our grand toe. 
obst. adv. {from fpiteors.) In a piteous manner. 
l milt talk of murthers, rapes, and maſſacres, 
-Ruthtul to hear, yet prtec:yfly pertorm'd. 


 (ernefs., 


PCALL. u. . [Pit and fall.] A pit dug and covered, into 


wich a paſſenger falls unexpectedly. . 
Poor bird! thow d & never fear the net nor lime, 
The pitrall nor the gin. 


Tur . dig concealed pitfalls in his way. Sandys. 
_ Ke hidden pityalls were tet thick at the entrance of the 
pte lo that throngs of people fell into them. Addiſon. 


H. . / itte, Dutch. | 


1. Ihe 
Wood 


0s fit to be ſet in the ground, hath the p7th fincly 
cn torth, and not altogether, but ſome of it left, it will | 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory 


Dryden. 


ea 2 truit with little or no core. 
OE, ſolid bones convert to ſolid wood, 
hes her marrow, and to ſap her blood. 
Marrow. 
As doth the Pith, which leſt our bodies ſlack, 


Iss falt the little bones of neck and back; 


* 
** 


T. the ſoul doth death ſtring heuv'n and earth. Denre. | 
perforated in the middle, with a large 
Ray. 
ting i Pith in Scotland is ſtill retained as de- 
1 rength, either corporeal or intellectual: as, that de- 


1 10 *ertebres are all 
3 tne ping] marrow or þ:h to paſs along. 
Asth; force. 
es all Your pith | 
Leave England | | 
838 your England, 
lcded with grandſires, Babies, and old women, 
8 
& Eger 
ON 0 thought and ſtile. 
enz moment; principal part. 
3 hat's my pith of bulineſs 
= Jou and your poor brother. 
erpriꝛes of great pi: and moment, 


ince theſe arms of mine 


leger with his tect, and lay for dead. Dryden. 
legale. ; 
k To bx choice. o ? 3 L thi | 
e think tis no great matter which, 
Tizxy're all alike, yet we ſhall pico | | 
On one that fits our purpolc. Hudibras. 


Pyre.cus was only {amous for counterfeiting all baſethmasz 


Jo the hills poles mult be ſet deep in the ground, with a 


Ire amuſed himſelf with mend- | 
Savift. | 


Now vield; and now a yawning breach diſplay. Dryden. | _ 


Ioedzvard on Fils. 


- Whoſe fitchy mantie over- veil'd the earth. v hakeſpeare. 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


Prior. 
The beſt fuel is peat, the next charcoal made of pilcoal or 


 Mortimer's Huſbandry. | 
He that in ſawing timber 


Fairy Queen. | 
is land was guilty of. Shakefþ. Rich. III. 


2. Deſpicableneis; contemptiblencts. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, | PI TI 4 
| paſſion; mercileſs. 


2 Shakeſpeare. 
«TEOUSNESS, 7. . {trom piteous.] Sorrowtulneis ; ten— 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. q 


0 ot the plant; the ſoft part in the midſt of the 


halo d, or not arriv'd to 57 and puiſſance. Shakeſþ. 
ws ad ſeven years pith. Shakeyp. 
SY cogency; fulnels of ſentiment; cloſeneſs and vi- 


Shakeſpeare. 


With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And loſe the name of action. Shakcpeare's Hamlet. 
6. The quinteſcence; the chief part. 

Ine owner ot a toul ditcair, 
To keep it trom divulging, lets it feed 
Evn on the pith ot lite, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
PrTHILY, adv. (from pithy.] With itrength ; with cogen- 
cy; with torce. | 
PITHINESS. 2. J. [from pithy.] Energy; ſtrength. 

No lets deſerveth his wittineis in deviting, his pit hne in 
uttering, his complaint of love, lo lovely. Spenjer, 


Ly 


I'THLESS, adj, | trom pith.] 
1. Wanting pitn. | 
Weak thoulders over-borne with burthening grief 
And p:thlezjs arms, like to a wither'd vine 8 
I nat drops his ſapleſs branches to the ground. Shakeſp. 
2. Wanting energy; wanting force. . 
FIT HN. adj. [trom pith .] 
1. Conilting ot pith, 
be pithy tibies brace and ſtitch together the ligneous in 
a plant. : Grew's Cojmol. b. i. 
Ine Herefordian plant that likes 
T” approach thequince, andth' alder's pithy ſtem. Phillips. 
2. Strong; forcible; energetick. 3 
Yet the with pithy words, and counſel ſad, 
Still (trove their ſudden rages to revoke; 
That at the laſt, ſuppreſling fury mad, 
They *gan abſtain, 
I muit begin wzth rudiments of art, 


Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
More plcatant, pithy and effectual, | 


han hath been taught by any. Shakeſpeare. 
Many rare ih laws concerning | | | 
\ The worth of attrologic learning. Hudibras. 


This pzthy ſpeech prevail'd, and all agreed. Dryden.” 


for he was a plain home-ipun man. Addiſon. 
PITIABLE. adj. [ pitoyable, Fr. from pity.] Deſerving puy. 
The pitiable perſons relieved, are conſtantiy under your 
Ge. | | Atterbury's Sermons. 
PITiFUL. adj. [ pity and full.) * The 
1. Melancholy; moving compaſſion. | VV 
dome, who have not deterved judgment of death, have 
been for their goods {ake caught up and carried ſtraight to 


A tight molt prtzful in the meaneſt wretch, 
Patt ipeaking ot in a king. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
| Strangely viſited people, | 
All fwoln and ulc'rous, pþitzjul to the eye; 


_ Will he his petiful complaints renew? 

For freedom with afflicted language ſue. Sandys. 

The conveniency of this will appear, it we conſider what 
a p:tiful condition we hud been in. Kay onthe Creation. 
2, Lender; compaſſionate,  - 4 
Would my heart were flint, like Edward's, 


3. Paltry; contempible; deſpicable, ä 
That's vitlainous, and thews à moſt pitiful ambition in 
the tool that uſes it. Shakejpeare's Hamlet. 
One, in a wild pamphlet, beſides other p7z7zu4 malignitics, 
would ſcarce allow him to be a gentlemau. Witton. 
he accuiations againſt him contained much trivolous | 
matter or þ:7zful. 5 | i Hayward, 
Tunis is the doom of fallen man, to exhauſt his time and 
impair his health, and perhaps to ſpin out his days and him- 
elt into one prtz7ul controverted concluſion. South, 
Sin canpleate no longer, than tor that iu ſpace ot time 
while it is committing ; and ſurely the pretent pleaſure of a 
ſiatul act is a poor countervail for the bitterneſs which begins 
where the action ends, and laits tor ever. South's Sermons. 
If theſe pit ſ.u thanks were aniwerable to this branching 
head, I (ſhould defy all my enemies. L["Eftrange's Tables. 
What entertainment can be raiſed from 1o prizfet ma- 
chine, where we lee the tuccets or the battle from the begin- 
ning. | Dryden's Dedication to fuvenal. 
PI'TIiFULLY. adv. from pitiful.] Ee 5 
1. Mourntully; in a manner that moves compaſſion. 
lle beat him molt prrefully; nay, 
He beat him molt unpitifully. 
Some of the philoſophers doubt whether there were any 
ſuch thing as ſenſe of pain; and yet, when any great evil has 
been upon them, they would ſigh and groan as prtifruly as 
other men. i | Tilloſſon s Sermons. 
2. Contemptibly; deſpicably. e paler ath | 
Thoſe men, who give themſelves airs of bravery or. re- 
| fleting upon the latt tcenes of others, may behave the mot 
| pitifull in their own. 3 Clariſa. 
Pi riFULNESS. u. J. [from pitiful.) 
1. Tenderneſs; mercy; compatilion. 
valour in conquering, and p77i/ulneſs in pardoning, com- 
manded no more words to be made of it. Sidney, . ii. 
PririLESSLY. adv. {from itileß.] 
Pr riLESSNESS. 2. f, Unmercitulnefs. . 5 
P1'riLESS. adi. | from pity. ] Wanting pity; wanting com- 
Fair be ye ſure, but proud and pililgſs, 
As is a ttorm, that all things doth proftrate, 
Finding a tree alone all comfortleis, 


| PUTTANCE, u. .. [ pitance, Fr. Pietantia, Italian. 


1. An allowance of meat in a monaltery. 


4.2, A {mal} portion, 


Then at my lodging, 4 
The work is this, that at to flender warning 
You're like to have a thin and ſlender pztta..ce. 
5 Shakeſpeare 
The aſs ſaved a miſerable pittance for himſelf. L Eftrange. 
I have a ſmall pittanceè left, with which I might retire. 
| Arbuthnot. 
Many of them loſe the greateſt part of the tmall prtrance 
of learning they received at the univerſity. Sv2f7's Mijcell. 
PiTUITE. . /. { pituite, Fr. pituita, Lat.] Pulegm. 
Serous defluxions and redundant pituite were the 
of the winter, which made women ſubject to abortions. 
2 | Arbuthnot. 
PiTu'rTous. adj. { pituitoſus, Lat. pituiteux, Fr.] Conſiſt- 
ing of phlegm. 
It is thus with women, 
and watery humours. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 
The torerunners of an apoplexy are weakneſs, waterineſs 
and turgidity of the eyes, pituitous vomiting and laborious 
breathing. | : Arbuthnot on Diet. 
PI'TY. n. /. [ Pitie, Fr. pieta, Ttalian.] ; 
1. Compatiion ; ſympathy with miſery; tenderneſs for pain 
or uneatinnets. 


In all thete, Goodman. Fact was very thort, but pithy ; 


the bough; a thing indeed very pit ul and horrible. e.. 


The mere deipair of ſurgery he cures. Shakeſp. Macbeth. , 


Or Edward's ſoft and prerjul, like mine. Shakeſpeare. | 
Be pit ti my condemned lons, 3 
Whole touts are not corrupted. Shakeſpeare. 


| Shakeſpeare. | 


Bavilius giving the infinite terms of praiſes to Zelmane's | a 
| 4. Space in general, 


Spenſer. | 


Beats on it ſtrongly, it to ruinate. 
-Hadit thou in perſon ne'er otiended me, 
Even for his take am I now prfrleſs. Shakeſpeare. | 
My chance, Itce, ; | 
Fathmade ev'n pity, pitileſ in thee. Fairfax. | 
Upon my leid tips beſtow a kits, | 
Nor fear your kifles can reitore my breath : 
© Even you are not more pit ile than death. Dryden. 


product 


only that abound with pituitous 


PLA 


Wan and meagre let it look, 


With apity- h: Walls 

8 þity-moving thape. ..__ Walbs:; 
| ant dropt into the water; a woodpigeon took ity of 
her, and threw her a little bough. J TON e 


Lelt the poor thould teen to be wholly diſ. 
Maker, he hath implanted in men a quick and tender ſenie 
of pity and compatlion, Calamy*s Sermons 

. , 4 177 7 * . 7 — » : a E 
| W hen FEneas is torced in his own defence to kill Lauſus, 
the poet ſhews him compaſſionate; he has þity on his beauty 
_—_ youth, and is loth io deſtroy ſuch a malterpiece of nu- 

ure. Dryden's Dujrejuoza 


egarded by ther 


5 The mournful train 
. ith groans and hands upheld, to move his mind, 
elought his pity to their helplets kind. Dryden. 
2. A ground of pity; a \ubject of pity or of grief. | 
. hat he is old, the more is the pity, his white hairs do 
wirnels it, : : Shakeſpeare's Henry Iv. 
Julius Car writ a collection of apophthegms; it 18 pity 
his book is loſt. | Bacon 
Tis great pity we do not yet fee the hiſtory of Chaſmir. 
; : Temple 
See, where ſhe comes, with that high air and mien, 2 
Which marks in bonds the greatneſs of a queen, 
Wat pity' tis. | Dryden. 
What pty "tis you are not all divine. Dryden, 
Who would not be that youth? what pity is it | 
| That we can die but once to ſerve our country ! Addiſon: 
3. It has in tlus fenſe a plural. In low language; 
Singlenets ot heart being a virtue ſo neceflary, tis a thou- 
85 7 fittes it ſhould be diſcountenanced. L Elrange. 
Pri 1. V. a. | piteyer, Fr.] To compaſtionate miiery; to 
regard with tendernets on account of unhappineis, 
When I defired their leave, that I might ty him, they 


took from me the ute of mine own houle. Shakeſpearc. 
He made them to be pitted of all. Pjalm cvi. 46. 
You I could pity thus torlorn. Millan. 
Compaſſionate my pains ! the ities me! 

| To one that aſks the warm return of love, 
Compattion's cruelty, *tis ſcorn, 'tis death. Addiſon, 


To PI'TY. v. u. To becompaſlionate. 
I will not pity nor ſpare, nor have mercy, but deſtroy them. 
RR 1 | Jer. xiii. 14. 
Pr'vorT. 1. /. [ pivot, Fr.] A pin on which ihe — 
When a man dances on the rope, the body is a weight ba- 
lanced on its feet, as upon two pi. Dryden's ufre}. 
Pix. 1. J. [ pixis, Lat.] A little cheſt or box, in which the 
conlecrated hott is kept in Roman Catholick countrics. 
: Hanmer. 
„He hath ſtolen a Pix, and hanged muſt a" be. Shaleſp. 
Prz zl E. 1. J. ¶ quaſi pijsle. Minſbew,] Y 
I heyixxle in animals is 1 to urine and generation. 
3 5 rown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 
PLA'CABLE. adj. { placavilis, Lat.] Willing or potlible to 
be appeated, © . ; 
Since I ſought  _ | | 
By pray'r th offended Deity t' appeaſe; 
| Methought I ſaw him placable and mild, TE 
_ Bending his ear, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, h. xi. 
— Thole implanted anticipations are, that there is a God, 
that he is placable, to be teared, honoured, loved, worlhip- 
ped and obeyed, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


PLACABILITY. 2. J. [trom placable.] Willingnels to be 
PLA'CABLENESS, 


'C appeated; pothbility to be appeaſed. 
The various methods of propitiation and atonement ſhew 
the general content of all nations in their opinion of the 
mercy and placability of the Divine Nature. Anonymous. _ 
PLACARD, Is J. | plakaert, Dutch; placard, French.] Au 
PLACART. edit; a declaration; a manifelto. © © 

To PLA'CATE. v. a. [ laceo, Lat.] To appeaſe; to recon- 

cile. This word is uled in Scotland. . 
That the effect of an atonement and reconciliation was to 


give all mankind a right to approach and rely on the pro- : 


tection and beneficence of a placated Deity, is not deducible 
from nature. b 
PLACE. v. /. ¶ place, Fr. piazza, Italian; from platea, Lat.] 
1. Particular portion of place. 3 | 
_ Search you out a place to pitch your tents, Deut. i. 33. 
We accept it always and in all places, Ads, xxiv. 3. 
Hlerxe 1 could frequent ED 
With worſhip, place by place, where he vouchſaf'd 
Preſence divine, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b, xi. 
I will teach lim the names of the mot celebrated perſons, 
who frequent that place. Addiſon's Guardian, Nꝰ 107. 
2. Locality; ubiety ; local relation. | 
Place is the relation of diſtance betwixt any thing, and any 
two or more points conſidered as keeping the tame diſtance 
one with another; and lo as at reſt: it has ſometimes a more 
contuled ſenſe, and ſtands for that ſpace which any body 
takes up. | | Locle, 
3. Local exiſtence. 5 | | 
The earth and the heaven fled away, and there was found 
na act for them. ft Kew. xx. 11. 


All bodies are confin'd within ſome place; . 
But the all place within herſelf confines. Davies. 
5. Separate room. e e 
N In his brain . 53 
le hath ſtrange places crumm'd with obſervation. Shak. 
6. A ſeat; reſidence; manſion. N | 
Ihe Romans ſhall take away both our place and 8 
nad rag» 
Saul ſet him up a place, and is gone down to Gilgal. 1 Sam. 
7. Pallage in writing. | | 
Hotca faith of the Jews, oy have reigned, but not b 
me; which place proveth that there are governments whic 
_. God doth not àvow. Bacon's Holy Var. 
I could not pats by this place, without giving this ſhort 
_ explication. | Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
8. Ordinal relation. | | 
What Scripture doth plainly deliver, to that the firſt place 
both of credit and obedience is due. Hooker, b. v. $8. 
Let the eye be ſatisfied in the firſt place, even againſt all 
other reaſons, and let the compaſs be rather in your eyes 
than in your hands. . Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
We ſhall extinguiſh this melancholy thought, of our be- 
ing overlooked by our Maker, if we conſider, in the firſt 
place, that he is omnipreſent ; and, in the ſecond, that he is 
omniſcient. EY Spectator, Ne 565. 
9. Exiſtence; ſtate of being; validity; ſtate of actual opera- 
tion. 
I know him a notorious liar; | 
I think him a great way fool, ſolely a coward ; 
Yet theſe fix d evils fit fo fit in him, 
That they take place, when Virtue's ſteely bones 
Look bleak in the cold wind, Shakeſpeare, 
Theſe fair overtures, made by men well eſteemed ter ho- 
neſt dealing, could take no place. - Hayward. 
They are detects, not in the heart, but in the brain; tor 
they ab place in the ſtouteſt natures. Bacon. 
With faults confeſs'd commiſſion'd her to go, 
If pity yet had place, and reconcile her foe. Dryden. 
here arms take place, all other pleas are yn; 
Love taught me force, and force ſhall love maintain. 
| u. 
To the joy of mankind, the unhappy omen took not 
lace. {xt ryden's De 4 to his Fables. 


Thou hat ſcourged and taken pity on me. Job. xl. 15. 5 


6 hat be 1 ted, perhaps more excellent than 
omewhat may T N perhap | =. 


PLA 
the firſt deſign 3 though Virgil mult be ſtill excepted, when 
that perhaps taxes. not place, Drydea's Preface to Ovid. 

Mixt governme::t, parking of the known torms receiv- 
ech in the ichools, is by no meaus of Gothick invention, but 
hath place in nature an 1 realon. Swift. 

It is itupidly tooln to venture our ſalvation —_ an ex- 

periment, wiich we have all the reaſon imaginable to think 
God will not ſutfer to taxe place. Atterbury's Sermons. 
to. Rank; order of pricrity, | : | 
The heavens themſelves, the planets, and this center 
Obierve degree, priority and place... Shakcjpeare. 
11. Precedence; priority. This feule is commonly uled in 
the phraſe take place. : 
Do you tink I'd walk in any plot, 5 

Were Madam Sempronia ſhould take place of me, 

And Fulvia come i' the rear? Ben. fohnjo's Catiline. | 

There would be lett no meatures of creaibleand incredible, 
if doubtful propoitions fte place before ſelf- evident. Locke. 

As a Brivuih treeholder, I mould noi tcruple taking face 
of u French marquis. Addiſon's Freebulder. 
2. Otiicez pubhick character or employment. 

Do you your othce, or give up your ace, 
An4 yon thall well bz tpared. ; Shakeſpeare. 
It I'm traduc'd by tongues that neither know | 
My faculties nor perſon; | 

Iis bat the Fate of place, and the rough brake | 

J hat virtuc mutt go through. Sale. Henry VIII. 

The horſemen came to Lodronius, as umto the molt va- 

liant captain, belccching him, initcad of their treacherous ge- 
neral, to take upon him the place. Kuclles's Hit. of the Turks. 
Is nut the bihop's bull. deny'd, ©: | 

And we tfill thi-uten'd to be try/d? 

| You ſee the king embraces, 
Thote countels he approv'd before; 
Nor doth he promife, which is mores 


Denham. 


That we ſhall have their places. 
Penſions in private were the ſenate's aim; | 
And patriots for a place abandon'd tame. Gorth. 


Sone _magitrates are contented, that their places ſhould 
adorn them; and ſome ſtudy to adorn their places, and reflect 

back the jut they received from thence.” Alter us. 
3. Room; way; {pace tor appcariu.g or acting given by cel- 

ſation; not opponion 2 e 


Avcuge uot youticlves, but rather give place unto wrath. | 


| Rom. X11. 19. 
He took a ftride, aud to his feRows cry'd, ENS 
Give place, and mark the dilf 'rence ii you can, 
Between a woman warrior and a man. 
Victorious York did fieſt, with fam'd ſucceſs, 
To his known valour make the Dutch give place. Dryd. 
The ruſtick honours of the ſcythe and thare, 
| Give place to ſwords and plumes the pride of war. Dryd. 
14. Ground; ꝛ00m. i fa 
© Ye eek to kill me, becauſe my word hath no place in 
you. „„ Fobn, vii. 37. 
There is no place of doubting, but that it was the very 
ſame. | ; ; ; 
To PLACE. v. @. Lan, French; from the noun. ] 
1. To put in any place, rank or condition. 
Place ſuch over them to be rulers, 
He placed forces in all the fenced cities. 2 Chron. xv11. 2. 
Thoſe ucculations had been more reaſonable, it placed on 
inferior perſons, Dryden's Auro ng gebe. 
3. To tix; to ſettle; to eſtabliſh, _ 9885 ; 
| God op nature has not any where f/aced any ſuch juriſ- 
\* dition mr the frt M. 
3. To put out at intereit. 
| = Twas his care 
Too place on good ſecurity his gold. 8 
PLA CER. z. . [trom lag. One that places. 
: Sovereign Lord of creatures all, 
Thou placer of plants, both humble and tall. 
PLA'CID. adj. [ Sarde, Latin. 
1. Gentle; quict; not turbulent. | h | De, 
It conduceth unto long lite and to the more f lacid motion 


Dryden. 


Spenſer. 


of ihe ſpirits, that men's actions be tree. Bacon. 
2. Soft; kind; miid. | | 
That placid aſpect and meek regard, 
Rather than aggravate my evil ſtate, | | 
Would ttand between me and thy father's ire. Alton, 


PLA'CIDLY. adv. {from ylacid.] Mildly gently. 
It into à phial, filled with good fpirit of nitre, you caſt a 
piece of iron, the liquor, Whole parts moved uniformly and 
placidly before, by altering its motion, it begins to penetrate 
and ſcatter abroad particles of the non. | Boyle. 
Phewater cally whnnaztes itlelf into, and placidly diſtends 
tubes and veilels of vegetables. Woodward. 
Pl. K CIT. . . | placitum, Lat.] Decree; determination. 
We ſpend time in defence of their placits, which might 
have been employed upon the univerſal Author. Glanville. 
PLa'CKET, or Plaquet. u. ſ. A petticoat. 
You might have pinch'd a plaguet, it was ſenſeleſs. Shak, 
The bone-ach is 155 curſe dependant on thoſe that war for 
a hlaquet. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
PLAGIARISM. A. 0 [from p7/ag:ary.] Theft; literary adop- 
tion of the thoughts or works of another. 
With great unpropriciy, as well as plagiariſm, they have 
moſt injuriouſly been transferred into proverbial maxims. 


PLA GIARV. 2. /. [from plagium, Latin. ] 


1. Athief in literature; one who itcals the thoughts or writ- | 


ings of another. 
The enſuing diſcourſe, left I chance to be traduced for a 
plagiary by him who has played the thief, was one of thoſe 
that, by a worthy hand, were ſtolen from me. South. 
Without invention, a painter is but a copier, and a poet 
but a lagiary of others; both are allowed ſometimes to copy 
and trantlate, 
2. The crime of literary theft. Not uſed. | 
Plagiary had not its nativity with printing, but began when 

. the paucity of books ſcarce wanted that invention. Brown, 
PLAGUE. n. ſ. {| plaghe, Dutch; plage, Teut. plaga, Lat. 


1 ν.] . 


1. Peſtilence; a diſeaſe eminently contagious and deſtrutive. 


Thou art a bile, 

A plag:e-ſore or imboſs'd carbuncle, 
In my corrupted blood. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The general opinion is, that years hot and moilt are moſt 
peltilent; yet many. times there have been great plagues in 
ry years. Bacon's Natural iflory. 
Snakes, that uſe within thy houſe for made, 

Securely lurk, and, like a plague, invade 
Thy catile with venom. May's Virgi 
All thole plagues, which earth and air had brooded, 

Firſt on inferior creatures try'd their force, | 

And laſt they ſeized on man. 
2. State of miſery. | 
I aim et in my lague, and my heavineſs is ever in my 
ſight, Pſalm xxxviii. 17. 
3. Any thing troubleſome or vexatious. 
| Tis the time's plague, when madmen lead the blind. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


Jam not mad, too well I feel 
The diff 'rent plague of each calamity. Shak. King John. 
Good or bad company is the greatelt bleſſing or greateſt 

plague of lite. L' Eftrange. 


To PLAGUE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. Toinfect with peſtilence. 
2. To trouble; to teaze; to vex; to harraſs; to torment; to 


Pl. A GUY adj. [from plague.] Vexatious; troubleſome. A 


make u and waſte. a 
Tus South and South-Eaſt ſides are rocky and mountain- | 


Hammond s Fundamentals. | 


Exod. xviii. 21. 


Pope. 


Eo Simp 


Swift. 7h 


Drzden's Dufreſnoy. | 


ls Georgicks. ; 


Lee and Dryden. 


PLA. 


afflict; to diſtreſs; to torture; to embarralsz to excruciate z 
to make uneaſy; to diſturb. 
It her nature be ſo, 
That ſhe will plague the man that loves her moſt, 
And take delight to encreaſe a wreich's woc, 
Then all her nature's goodly gifts are lolt, Spenſer. 
= Say my requeit's unjuſt, | 
And ſpurn me back; but it it be not fo, 

Thou art not honeſt, and the gods will plague thee, Shak, 
Thus were they plagu'd 

And worn with famine, Milton. 

People arc ſtormed out of their reaſon, plagued into a com- 
pliance, and 1orced tv yield in their own detence. Collier. 
When a Neapolitan cavalier has nothing elſe to do, he 
giaveiy ſhuts himiclt up in his cloſer, and falls a tumbling | 
over his papers, to {ee if he can ſtart a law ſuit, and plague 
any of his neighbours. Addijon's Remarks on Iiuly. 
PLA'GUILY. adv. [from plaguy.] Vexatioully ; horribly. A 
low word. 0 | 

Fliis whiſpering bodes me no good; but he has me fo 


plaguily under the laſh, I dare not interrupt him. Dryden. 
You look'd ſcorntul, and ſnift at the Dean; 
But he durſt not ſo much as once open his lips, 
And the doctor was plaguz/y down in the hips. Soft. 


low word, 
07 heats, : 
Add one more to the plaguy bill. 
| What perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron, 
What plaguy miſchiefs and miſhaps 
Do dog hun ill with after-claps ? 
PLaiCE. 2. . | plate, Dutch.] A flat fiſh. 3 
Ot flat fiſh there are ſoles, flowkes, dabs and plaice. 
| | . Carew. 
PLaiD. z. ſ. A ſtriped or variegated cloth; an outer looſe 
weed worn much by the Highlanders in Scotland: there is a 
particular kind worn too by the women; but both theſe 
modes ſeem now nearl;, extirpated among them; the one by 
act of parliament, and the other by adopting the Englith 
Areſſes of the tex. | | „ 
PLAIN. adj. E Lin. !! 1 DEE 
1. Smooth; level; flat; free from protuberances or excreſ- 
cencies. In tius ſenſe, eſpecially in philoſophical writings, 
it is frequently written plane: as, a plane ſuperficies. 
It was his. policy to leave no hoid behind him; but to 


Donne. 


Hudibras, | 


ous, but lain in the midſt. Sandys's faurncy. 
Ihy vineyard muſt employ thy ſturdy ttecr 
Jo turn the glebe; beſides thy daily pam . 
Jo break the clods, and make the {urtace plain. Dryden. 
Hilly countries afford the molt entertaining protpects, 
though a man would chute to travel through a plaiz one. 


i i Adiliſou. 
2. Void of ornament; ſimple. ang 
A crown of ruddy gold inclos'd her brow, A 
Plain without pomp, and rich without a ſhow. Dryden. 


3. Artiets; not ſubtle; not ſpecious; not learned; linple. 


them, and to report faithfully the ſucceſs, thay thoſe that are 
cunning to contrive ſomewhat to grace themſclves, and will 
help the inatter in report. Bacon's Hays. 
| Gf many þ/aiz, yet pious Chriſtians, this cannot be af- 
firmed, 1 = Hammond's Fundamentals. 


told by an author that writ like a plain man, and one whole 

profeſſion was to tell truth, helped me to reſolve upon mak - 
ing the trial. _ 1 | 

| . Ae was made to fit and pair within, | 

e and plain, and fraught with artleſs tenderneſs. 

ST - 

Our troops beat an army in Plain fight and open field. Felt. 

Mult then at once, the character to ſave, 55 | 

Tue plain rough hero turn a crafty knave?- 

4. Honeltly rough; open; {incere ; not ſoft in language. 


juſt cauſe of ſcandal. 
5. Mere; bare. ä 
He that beguil'd you in a Plain accent, was a plain nave, 
which, for my part, I will not be. 
Some have at firſt for wits, then pocts palt, 
Turn'd criticks next, and prov'd plain tools at laſt, Pope. 
6. Evident; clear; diſcernible; not obſcure, | 


Bacon. 


expreſſions, which to them ſeemèe 


very clear and plain. 
e | TE Clarendon. 
Expreſs thyſelf in plain, not doubtful words, 
That ground for quarrels or diſputes affords. 

I can make the difference more plain, by giving you my 
method of proceeding in my tranſlations; I conſidered the 
genius and diſtinguiſhing character of my author. Dryden. 

"Tis plain in the hiſtory, that Eſau was never ſubject to 


. 


Locke. 


_ God; that men are convinced, that children have ſuch a 
right, is evident from the law of the land. Locke. 
It is plain, that theſe diſcourles. are calculated for none, 
but the faſhionable part of womankind. Addifon's Spectator. 
To ſpeak one thing mix'd dialects they join; 
Divide the ſimple, and the Plain define. 
7. Not varied by much art. 
A plaining ſong plain-ſinging voice requires, | 
For warbling notes from inward cheering low. Sidney. 
PLAIN, adv. 1 | : 
1. Not obſcurely. 5 
2. Diſtinctly; articulately, 
The ſtring of his tongue was looſed, and he ſpake plain. 
| Mark, vii. 35. 


Prior. 


3. Simply; with rough ſincerity. 
ſpoken perſon, and a man of very fe words; tropes and 
figures are his averſion. | Addiſon's Count Tariff. 

PLaiN. "4: [ "a6 Fr.] Level ground; open; flat; often, 
a field of battle. 


J he Scots took the Engliſh for fooliſh birds fallen into 
rectly towards them. 


They erected their caſtles and habitations in the laius and 
open countries, where they found moſt fruitful lands, and 


turned the Iriſh into the woods and mountains. Davies. 

Pour forth Britannia's legions on the plain. Arbuthnot. 
While here the ocean gains, | 

In other parts it leaves wide ſandy plams. Pope. 
The impetuous courſer pants in ev'ry vein, 

And pawing ſeems to beat the diſtant plarr. Pope. 


ToPLAIN, v. a. [from the noun. ] To level; to make even. 
Upon one wing the artillery was drawn, every piece hav- 

ing his guard of pioneers to plain the ways. Hayward. 
To PLAIN. v. u. | plaindre, je plains, Fr.] To lament; to 
wail. 


Sonmctunes my plague, ſometimes my darling. Prior. 


6. Evidently clearly; not obicurely, 


Spenſer. 


In the choice of inſtruments, it is better to chuſe men of a 
Plainer fort, that are like to-do that that is committed to 


The experiments alledged with ſo much confidence, and 


Temple. 
Give me leave to be plain with you, that yourtelt give no 
Shakeſp. Kin Lear. 
T ey wondered there ſhould e any difficulty in any | 
; | 


Denham. | 


acob, bees 
That children have ſuch a right, is lain from the laws of 


Goodman Fact is allowed by every body to be a plaiu- 


In a plain in the land of Shinar they dwelt. Cen. xi, 2. 


their net, forſook their hill, and marched into the plain di- 
; aywward, | 


PLA 


Withenies to ſkies, and curſes to the ground 
But more I plain, I teel my woes the H., 
A plainng ſong plain-iinging voice 10, 
For warbling notes from inwatd cheery,. u © 

The fox, that firlt this caute of grict 7 4. 
Gan firſt thus pla: his cate with words 
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The inceſſant weeping of my wife, ind. Bale 
And pitcous plaiuin git the pretty babes 

Forc'd me to leck delays. wo YEW: 
He to himſelt thus $127 d. SC peer, 
PLAINDEA'LING. adj. plain aud den?) Ava... "ii, 
Though I cannot be ſaid to be u Hatter n ON wat, 
it mult not be denied, but I ami a Plain. aling vi Way May; 


Bring a plainalealing innocence into à con bee 

ceſſary prudence. | dec Wale. 

PLAINDEALING. u. J. ManoGement void of a:“ . 
1 am no politician ; and was ever thought to, 


wit, and too much Platudealing for altitefng 
It looks as tate with nature's hiv maine . 
g {} þ WET: { 12 y SPE *; Vi * ye, 
O mh e.] F a¹ν,dtfaling ONCE un Age would thrive, þ... 
PLAINLY. adv. [from plain.) © eng. 


1. Levcily ; flatly. 

2. Not iubtilly; not ſpeciouſly. 

3. Without ornament. 

4- Without glols ; fincerela ß. | 

You. write to me with the freedom of a fra. 4. 

down your thoughts as they occur, and deatips 17,78 

me in the matter. | | e 

5. In earneſt; fairly, | TAG ,. 
They charged the enemies horſe ſo gallaptly, Ne, 

gave ground; and at laſt plzirly run toa 4 


1 45 
A LC re. Ca. 4 
* a ? 


St. Auguſtine acknowledgeth, that they 
down, but alſo plainly fet down in Scripte; 45 fl 

2 * > WIT be 
wich heareth or readeth, may without dittichug u. 
ſtand. i 1 
Coriolanus neither cares whether they love or bat. 
and out of his careleſſneſs, let's them plainly tec't 
SR By that feed 
Is meant thy great Deliverer, who ſhall bruiſe 
The ſerpent's head; whereof to thee znon © 
Plainlier ſhall be reveal'd. Mi7tor's Pargtiſ Hg. 1 
We ice platniy thut we have the incaus e e 


. — 


are hot on; [4 


NL! 
| . 
144. 


bab. 15 


| ce * 3 4» L | 
: . bl and that Noting ? 
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but the application of them is wanting. 42475 
PLA'INNESS. 2. / from plain.} 9 


1. Levelneſs; flatnefs. 


2. Want of ornament; want of ſhaw." 
| If ſome pride with want may be allowed, 
We in our plairneſs may be juitly proud, 
Whate'er he's pleas'd to own, can need no ſhow, D. ty, 
As ſhades mett ſweetly recommend the I: che, ſes 
So modeſt plainneſs ſets off tprightly wit. Pow 
3. Opennets; rough imcerity, 3 5 
| Well, td Baulius, I have not choſen Dametas gun 
fighting nor tor his diſcourſing, but tor luis Dleaneſs and hy. 
nalty, and therein I know he will not deceive me. IR 
Your p/ainngſs and your ſhortneſs pleaic we wel.“ 
; : Shak: Peart; 
Think'ſt thou that duty ſhall have dread to Iprak, : 
When pow'r to flatt'ry bows ? to þplainneſs honour 
Is bound, when mafeſty to folly falls. Shak; Ag Lr. 
- Platmeſs and freedom, an epittolary tile requiied, , 4, 
4. Artleſſneis; ſimplici ty. e 
c c : All laugh to fink | 
__ Unthinking plainngjs fo owpreads thy mind, 
That thou. could'ſt terioutly pertuade the crowd © 
To keep:their-oaths. .- ©. -._ Du, Jin. 
PLAINT. z. . | lainte, French. ] . 
1. Lamentation; complaint; lament. 
Then pour out plaiut, and in one word ſhy this; 
_ Helplets his pain, who ſpoils himfelf of blits, 
HBootleſs are plants, and curclets are my wounds. 
TE NES DOR: | Stan ſptarts 
„ From inward grief 
His burſting paſſion into plaznts thus pour'd, 
2. Exprobration of injury. | : 
here are three juſt grounds of war with Spain; one of 


Milter. 


: o D 
Plaint, two upon defence. | | 108, 
3. Expreſſion of ſorrow. a . ; 
; How many childrens #/a7zts, and mothers cries! Danzeh 
Where though I mourn my matchleſs Jols gore, 
And none between my weaknets judge and me; 
Yet even theie gentle walls allow my moan, 
Whole doleful echoes to my Plants agree. 
| Liſtening where the haplets pair. 
Sat in their {ad d.jcourſe, and various faint, 
'T hence gather'd his own doom. Mile Para did Li. 
2 For her relief, : | 
Vext with the long expreſſions ef my grit, 3 
Receive theſe plus. Re IF at, 
PLA'INTFUL. adj. | plaiat and full.] Complaining; aw 
lorrowtul, e 
To what a ſea of miſeries my plaintful tongue Goth 4 4 
me! Sidney, b. 
PLAIN TIFF. u. /. ¶ plaintif, Fr.] He that commences 4 
in law againſt another; oppoled to the detendant. 
The plaintif proved the debt by three potiuve Wine 
and the defendant was caſt in colts and damages. L A . 


HH 
7 Fi. 


f; 
e, J u 


Fou and I ſhall talk in cold friendihip at a bar octors 
judge, by way of lain and defendant. Dau-. 
In ſuch a caule the plaintif will be his d. . 8 
My lord, the judges laugh, aud you're dijmib% . 
PLAINTIFF. adj. [ plain}, Fr.] Complaining, 86597 
in uſe. 3 
IIis younger ſon on the polluted ground, 
Firit fruit of deach, lies plain: ot a wound 75 
Giv'n by a brother's hand. 23 
PLAINTIVE. adj. [ plaintif, Fr.] Complaining; He 
expreſſive of ſorro v. | PT 
| His careful mother heard the þ/aintive bun 
Encompals'd with her ſea-green hitcrs round, Dryes 
— The goddeſs heard, | 
Roſe like a morning mitt, and thus begun 
To ſoothe the ſorrows of her plain:{t42 ien. 
Can Nature's voice 
Plaintive be drown'd, or leſſen'd in the none, 5 
Though ſhouts as thunder loud afllict che 4 e 
Leviathans in plaintide thunders cry. . 
PLATNWORK. 2. /. [ plain and wore. ] Nevuiev ee 
guilhed from embroidery; the common prectic- 5+ 
or making linen garments. 5 
She went to plainzvork, and to purhing broo? 3 
PLAIT, u. / Aten from plight or plyghty l : 
dan fold; a double. ; 
| Should the voice direRly ſtrike the brain, 
It would aſtoniſh and confuſe it much; , 
Therefore theſe plaits and folüs the tdufdbe“ 
That it the organ may more gently tone 
Nor ſhall thy lower garments arttul Z 
From thy fair ſide dependent to thy tet , 
Arm their chatte beauties with a mogett Fils p. 
And double ev'ry charm they ſcek to 112 „bsh 
"Tis very difficult to trace out the figure 1 
all the plaits and foldings of the drapery. 9 
To PLAIT. v. a. [from the nous. ] 
1. To fold; to double. 
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Long ſince my voice is hoarſe, and throat is ſore, 


: » : rung c. * 
The buſy 1ylphs ſurround their darling * * core 


lach. 
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Some fold the fleeve, while others plait the gown; 

And Beizy's prais'd for labours not her own. Pope. 
Wül me on rr hn morn thy neckcloth lait? Gay. 
Weave; W braid. | : | is | 

15 —_ it not be that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, 


I Feter, 111. en | 


What ſhe demands inceffant, I'll prepare; 
g * eee eee 
Fit weave her garlands, and I plat her hair; 
N huty diligence mall deck hei board, 
Ver there at ſeatt I may approach 1ay lord. 
r TEL le: volyc. 
10 nean 0c 3 to Ty © 8 2 5 
5. **4\nc thall unfold what plaited cunning hides, . 
ves covers faults at lalt with tame derides. SH. 
PLailik. 4. / [from ſlait.] He that plaits, 
PLA. 1. J. 7 lany þ reach. ] 


Prior. 


actue z 4 form; a model, 5 
1. her, O my friends; the laws, the rights 
K menial, ny ene 7 IC As 85 144 = , 
T4 © erous plan of power delivered down 
1 ve 1 g J toreétathers. Al 
n e to age to your renowned foretataers. Addifo7. 


„ t of any building or ichnography; torm ot any tung 
; [at down on pu er. ES a | 
Artis and plans reliev d my lolemn hours: 
T forindoad palaces, and piantzd Dow 7s, ; ; 
JT) PLAN b. 4. | from the neun.}] To tcheme;z to form in 
delle „ a 
„ euchtafe the means of vengeance to debate, 
Anck plau wit all thy aits te iche of fate. 
na. adj, Pertaining io a plane. _ 
oCUTD: gd. { from plarch. ] Made of boards, 
je bath a corden ciicuunnu'd with brick, 
We eltern te is Kuna vineyard backt, 
Aud te hat v:nevard is a plandhed: gute, . 
"1 bat makes his opening wich this bigger key. Sade. 
pi NchER, . J laucbher, rench.] A board; a Pit. 
0.1, Cedar, and caeſnut, me che bett builders; fome are 


Pope. 
Lit. 


4 


tet for Moncfors, as deal; lone for tables, cupboards, and 
en 101 t 5 2 < ſe 7 fl : 
Bacon's Natural Haien. 


tes, as Wwalnuts. | | 
* ö wen * , 2 | » t+ 2 1 2 
Ft A N uin Is Me fe In Carperiy, the lay Bg the 11001 0 31a 
Falling. : Ran . 
IAN E. 7: /. [ Zlauus, Latin. Ploin is commonly uſed in po- 
polar lang unge, and plane in geometry, ] 
1. Abel turtaces | | | 2 
| 3 e 10 . 
Comets, as Otten as they are vihble to us, move in Planes 
inclined to the Plaue of the ecliptick in au Kinds of angles. 
| : Bentley . 
Protec tiles would ever move on in the ſame right line, did 
net tie iy tacir own gravity, or the ruggeancls ot the fνjẽ, 
on which they-move, top their molly, . (heyne. 
2. { Plane, Fr ] An inſtrument by wh:ch the ſurtace ot boards 
15 Imoothed . t | 2 a ; 5 
J ne hon is ſet to make an angle of forty-five degrees with 
tue {ole Ct th- plane. _ » Moxou's Mechamcal Exercijes, 
Jy PLANE. v. d. [ planer, Fr. trom the noun. ] 
1. To level; to ſmooth from inequalities. Ee ; 
The foundation of the Roman cauleway was made of 
rough ſtone, joined with a mott im Cement z upon ts was 
kid another layer of ſinall ſtones and cement, to plane the 
-megualinies of tough ttone, in which the Rones of the upper 
pavement were fixt. Arvilibant on Cons. 


2. To {mooth with a plane. 


Thcic hard woods are more properly ſcraped than planed. 


Moxon' s Mechanical Excrcijes. | 


PLANE-TREE. #./. [ platanus, Lat. plane, Platane, Fr.) 
The plane-tree hath an amentaceous Hower, Conticcing 
of ſeveral flender ſtamina, which are all collected into {phy- 
rical little balls, and are barren; but the embryos of the 
fruit, which are produced on lepaiate parts of the tame trees, 
zre turgid, and afterwards become large spherical balls, 
containing many oblong ſeeds internixed with down: it. 
is generally ſuppoted, that the introduction of this tree 
ino England is owing to the great Lord Chancellor Bacon. 
| 5 | | Millar. 
The beech, the ſwimming alder, and the plane. Did. 
PLANET. z. ſ. [ planeta, Lat. h]. flanetie, Fr.]. 


Planets are the erratick or wandering ſtars, and which 


are not like the fixt ones, always in the tame poſition to one || 


another: we now number the carth among the primary 
Ilauels, becauſe we know it moves round the tun, as Saturn, 


Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury do, and that in a path | 


or circle between Mars and Venus: and the moon is ac- 
counted among the ſecondary planets or ſatellites ot the pri- 
mary, ſince ſhe moves round the earth: all the p/aneis have, 
a a motion round their own axcs, which makes their day; 
d the earth's revolving ſo makes our day and night: 1t 18 
more than probable, that the diameters of all ihe planets are 


bendes their motion round the fun, which makes their year, 


longer than their axes: we know it is 10. in our carth; and. 


F laniteed and Cailini found it to be lo in Jupiter.: Sir Iiaac 


Newton afferts our earth's equatorial diameter to cicecd the 


other about thirty-four miles; and indeed elie the motion 
W 4 i 8 755 7 wo yy «1 k } . . 
chte earth would make the ſea riſe fo high at the equator, 


* fodrown all the parts thereabouts. = Harris. 
Barbarous villains! hath this lovely face | 
Rub'd like a wand'rmg planet over me, 
Anu couid it not inforce them to relent? Shakeſpeare. 


Aud planets, plauet- truck, real eclipſe WY : 
Then ſuller'd. | Milton Paradiſe Left, b. x. 
Ihle are feven planets or errant ſtars in the lower orbs 
oi heaven. $a 
LASETARY, adj. | planetaire, Fr, from flanet.] 
1. Pritaining to the planets. | 


The planctary motions and aſpeRs. IMulton. 
e marble, and to braſs, ſuch features give, | 
D-ferive the ſtars and plarictary way, 

3 ag trace the footſteps of eternal day. Crazxwille. 


nder the denomination of any part.cular planet. | 
Darkling they mourn their tate, whom Circe's power, 
That watch'd the moon and planetary hour, 
ith words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter'd. Dryden. 
| 1 was born in the planetary hour of Saturn, and, I think, 
—_— a piece of that leaden planet in ine; I am no way 
acetious. Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 487. 
3 Produced by the planets. 
Be as a PEO Saen 3 
. netary plague, when Jove 
Wel oer ſome high-vic'd city hang his poiſon 
In the ſick air. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
e make guilty of our Gilaiters the ſun, the moon, and 
ID + 4 we were villains by an enforced obedience of pla- 
4 Hl. 9 influence, ö Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Wing the nature of a planet; erratick. 
We bchold bright planetary Jove, | 
lime in air, through his wide province move; 
our lecond planets his dominion own, 
And round him turn, as round the earth the moon. 


PLax ETICAL. adi. 
4d the two F 
mary and plenil 
ene, conjuncti 


[from planet. ] Pertaining to planets, 
gyptian days in every month, the inter- 
unary exemptions, the eclipſes of ſun and 
lavg TS r ons and oppoſitions planetical, Brown. 
! RU C £ A . x. 2 r 
1 adj. | planet and tribe. ] Blaſted; /idere 


8 Vonder not much if thus amaz'd I look, 
nce I ſaw you, I have been planetflruck ; 


beauty, and fo rare, I did deſcry. 


PLaxgp 9115 Suckling. 


Prior. 


Petre. 


Diat. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 


Blackmore. | 


US, adj. [ planus and folium, Lat.] Flowers are 


W 


ſo called, when made up of plain leaves, ſet together in cir- 
cular rows round the center, whole tace is ulually uneven, 
rough, and jagged, a Dit, 
LANIMETRICAL. adj. [from planimetry.] Pertaining to 
the menturation ot plane ſurtaces. 
PLANINIEITRV. 1. J. { planus, Lat. and pergia; flanime- 
tric, Fi. ] The menturation ct plane fur faces. 
PLANIPE'TALOUS.. adj. [ planus, Lat. and mira.) Plat- 
lcaved, as when the {mail tlowers are hollow only at the bot- 
ton, hut Hat upwards, as in dandelion and iuccory. Dick. 
To PLANISH. P. 4. [from flane.] To polith ; to finooth, 
A word uted by manutatturers. 
VLANISPHERE, . J. | planus, Lat. and here.] A ſphere 
pri2zecteut on a plane; a map of one or both hemiipheres. 
PLANK. . J. | planche, Fr.] A thick ſtrong board. 
They gazed on than ſhips, ſeeing them lo great, and con- 
living ot divers plauls. Avbat's Deſcription of the World. 
; L ke doors ui plank were; their clole exquiſne, 
Rept with a double key, Chapman's Od; ey. 
Tuc imoothed plant new rubb'd with ban. Aid. 
Sone Purkich bows arc of that ſtrength, as to pierce a 
þlank of tix inches. Wilkins. 
Dop in their hulls our deadly bullets light, | 
And through the yielding plauks u pallage ind. Dryden, 
Be warn q to hun the vat'ry way, | 
For late I taw adrift disjointed planks, 
And empty tombs erected on the banks, 
To PLAN EK. 
pinks, 


Ii you do but plank the ground over, it will breed falt- 


D. a. [from the noun.] To cover or lay with 


Aiwed of monſtrous height appear'd; 
| Ine ndes were plank'd with pines | 
DLA%0CONICAL. adj. ( planus and conus.) Level on one 
tive 294 conical on othets, | 

dme tow are planicoucal, whoſe ſuperficies is in part le- 
vel between both ends. Grew's Mujaum. 


PLA'NOCONVEX., 2.f; [ planus and convextus.] Flat on the 


ne tide, and convex on the other, 
It too two object-glailes, the one a planocorvex for a 
tourtcen feet teletcopc, and the other a large double convex 
tor one of about fifty fect. - Newton's Opticks. 
PLANT. uf. [Plant, Fr. pianta, Latin. ] 
i. Any thing produced trom teed; any vegetable production. 
Whot comes under this denomination, Ray has diitri- 
buted under twenty-ſeven genders or Kinds: 1. The im- 
perfect plants, which do either totally want both flower and 
iced, or elfc feem to do fo. 2. Plants producing either no 
flower at all, or an imperfect one, whole feed is to tinall as 
not to be dilcernible by the naked eye. 3. Thote whole 
leeds are not lo ſmall, as tingly to be inviſible, but yet have 
an imperfect or ſtaminous flower; 1. . ſuch a one as is 


without the petals, having only the ſtamina and the peri- 


anthium. 4. Such as have a compound flower, and emit 
a Kind of white juice or milk when their ſtalks are cut of, 
or their branches broken oi, 5. Such as have a compound 
flower of a diſcous figure, the ſced pappous, or winged with 


duwne, but emit no milk, 6. The herb capitata, or tuch | 


whoſe flower is compoſed of many ſmall, long, fiſtulous, or 


hollow flowers, gathered round together in a round button | 


or head, which is utually covered with a ſquamous or ſcaly 
coat. 7. Such as have their leaves entire and undivided 
into jays. 8. The corynibiterous plants, which have a 
compound ditcous tower, but the leeds have no downe ad- 
hering to them. 9. Plants with a pertcct flower, and hav- 
117 only one fingle feed belonging to each ſingle flower. 
10. Such as have rough, hairy, or briltly feeds. 11. The 
umbeilterous plants, Which have à pentapetalous flower, 


and belonging to cach ſingle flower are two ſeeds, lying | 


naked, and joining together; they are called umbelliferous, 
becaute the Plant, with its branches and flowers, hath an 


head like a lady's umbrella: [I. J. Such as have a broad flat 
ſced almolt of the figure of a leat, which are encompalled | 
| round about with foincthing like leaves. [2.] Such as have 


a longiſh feed, twelling out in the middle, and larger than 
the former. [3. ] Such as have a ſhorter ſecd, [4. ] Such as 
have a tuberolc root. | 5.] Such as have a wrinkled, chan- 
nelated, or ſtriated feed, 12. The ſtellate plants, winch are 
to called, becauſe their leaves grow on their italks at certain 
intervals or diſtances in the torm or a radiant ſtar: their 


flowers are really monopetalous, divided into four ſegments, | 


which look like ſo many petala; and cach flower is fuc- 
cceded by two ſeeds at the bottom of it. 13. The aſperi- 


tolia, or rough-leaved plants: they have their leaves placed 


alternately, or in no certain order on their ſtalks; thcy have 
2 monopetalous flower cut or divided into five partitions, 
and after every flower there ſucceed uſually four teeds, 14. 


The lutfrutices, or verticilate plants : their leaves grow by | 


pairs on their ſtalks, one leaf right againſt another; their 
leat is monopctalous, and ufually in form of an helmet. 


15. Such as have naked ſeeds, more than four, ſucceeding | 
their flowers, which therefore they call poly ſpermæ plant | 
temine nudo; by naked ſeeds, they. mean ſuch as are not 


included in any ſeed pod. 16. Bacciferous plants, or ſuch 
as bear berries. 17. Multifiliquous, or corniculate plants, 
or ſuch as have, after each — many diſtinct, long, 
llender, and many times crooked caſes or ſiliquæ, in which 


their ſeed is contained, and which, when they are ripe, open | 


themielves, and let the ſeeds drop out. 18. Such as have a 
monopetalous flower, either unitorm or difform, and after 
each flower a peculiar ſeed-caſe containing the feed, ne 
this often divided into many diſtinCt cells. 19. Such as 


have an uniform tetripetalous flower, but bear theſe ſeeds 


in oblong filiquous caſes, 20. Vaſculiferous plants, with a 
tetrapetalous tower, but often anomalous. 21. Legumi- 
nous plants, or ſuch as bear pulſe, with a papilionaceous 
flower. 22. Vaiculiferous plants, with a pentapetalous flower; 
theſe have, beſides the common calix, a peculiar caſe con- 
taining their ſeed, and their flower conſiſting of five leaves. 
23. Plants with a true bulbous root, which conſiſts but of 
one round bali or head, out of whole lower part $0 many 
fibres to Keep it firm in che earth: the plants of t 
come up but with one leaf; they have no foot ſtalk, aud are 
long and lender; the feed veſſels are divided into three-par- 
titions : their flower is ſexapetalous. 24. Such as have their 
fruits approaching to a bulbous form: theſe emit, at hult 
coming up, but one leaf, and in leaves, flowers, and roots, 
reſemble the true bulbous plant. 25. Culmiferous plants, 
with a graſly leaf, are ſuch-as have a1mooth hollow-jointed 
ſtalk, with one tharp-pointed leaf at each joint, encompaſſing 
the ſtalk, and ſet out without any foot ftalk : their ieed 1s 
contained within a chafty huſk. 26. Plants with a graſſy 
leaf, but not culmiferous, with an imperfect or ſtaminous 
flower. 27. Plants whoſe place of growth is uncertain and 
various, chiefly water plants. : 

\ Butchers and villains, e 
How ſweet a plant have you untimely cropt! Shakeſp. 
Between the vegetable and ſenſitive province there are 
plant- animals, and tome kind of inſects ariting from vege- 
tables, that ſeem to participate of both, _ 1 
Hale s Origin of Mankind. 
The next ſpecies of life above the vegetable, is that of 
ſenſe; wherewith ſome of thoſe productions, which we call 
plant-animals, are endowed. Gre-1"s Coſmol. 
It continues to be the ſame plant, as long as it ps takes 
of the ſame life, though that lite be communicated to new 
particles of matter, vitally united to the living plant, ina 


Dryden. 3 


2 7 * * a 7774 ' 
Bacen's Natural [ifiory.. 


Dryden. | 


2. One who cultivates ground in the Weſt Indian colenies. 


11s kind | 


ooo BM 


= continued organization, conformable to that ſort of 
tants. 


caving Rotalind on their barks. SHH. 45 tou Like It. 
h Take a plant of tubborn oak, . 
And labour him wich many a itubborn ſtroke. 
3. [ Planta, Lat.] Ihe tole of the foot. 
To PLANT, v. a. | planto, Lat. plauter, Nr. J. 
1. Io put into the ground 18 order to grow; to ſet; to culti- 
vate. | f 
Flant not thee a grove of any trees near unto the altar of 
the Lord, Deut. xvi. 21. 
2. Io e e. to generate. | 
The honour'd gods the chairs of juſtice 
SUPPLY Willa worthy men, plant love amongſt you. 
Shukeſpeare. 


Ainjworth, 


It engenders choler, land eth anger; 
Aud beitcr 'twere, that bath of us did faſt, 
Than iced it with tuch over-roaited tleth. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To place; to fix. | 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army ot goou words. Sep. Merchant of Venice. 
| In this hour, | 


he ming Huch at 2 
The mind through all her powers 


Irradiate, there Plaut eyes. | Milton, 
When Purnus had ailembled all his pow'rs, 

His tandard p/anted on Laurentum's tow'rs ; 

Trembling with rage, the Latian youth prepare | 

To join th allies. Dryden's Eneis, 


4. To ſettle; to eltabliſh : as, to plant a colony, 
It you Haut where ſavages are, do not only entertain them 
with tritles and jingles, but uſe them juitly, Bacon. 
Create, and therein plant a generation. Milton, 


with the blood oi the inhabitants ; nay, the old extirpated, 
and the new colonies planted, | Decay of Piety. 
5. 'To fill or adorn with ſomething planted : as, he Flanted the 
garden or the country. 3 
Fo build, to plat, whatever you intend, 
In all let nature never be forgot. | Pope. 
6. Todirect properly: as, to plant a cannon. be 
PLANTAGE. 7. J. | plantage, Lat.] An herb. * 
Truth, ur'd with iteration, 
| As true as itcel, as plartage to the moon. 
PLANTAIRN. 2. J. [ plantain, Fr. plantago, Lat.] 
e A erde,. | 1 555 Re 
"The toad, being overcharged with the poiſon of the ſpider 
as is ordigarily believed, has recourſe to the plantain leaf. 
| More's Antidote againfl Athei/m. 
; 0 0 common fimples are mugwort, plantain, and 
10rietia., | 


I long my carelets limbs to lay | | 
Under the plantain's ſhade. Waller, 
PLA'NTAL. adj. from plant.] Pertaining to plants. 
There's but little nmlitude betwixt a terrcous humidity 
and plartal germinations. Glanwille's Sceſſis. 
PLANTA'TION. 2. . [ plantatio, from planto, Lat.] 


1. 'Theact or practice ct planting. 
| 2. The place planted, | 15 
As twine are to gardens and orderly f/antatons, ſo are 


Whote riſing foreſts, not for pride or ſhow, 
But future buildings, future navies grow; 
Let his plantations ſtretch from down to down, 
Firſt thadea country, and then raiſe a town. 


Pope. 


Calliope in the midſt of a plantation of laurel. Addiſon. 
3. A colony. . 


Planting of countries is like planting of woods; the prin- 


tions, hath been the bate and haſty drawing of profit in the 
tuft years; ſpeedy profit is not to be neglected, as far as 
may ſtand with the good of the plantations. Bacon's Eſſays. 
4. Introduction; eſtabliſhment. | 95 


ſion here, from the firtt plantation of cluiſtianity in this 
illand. 24 Et King Charles. 
PLA'NTED, adj. [from 9 This word ſeems in Shake- 
ſpeare to ſignify, ſettled; well grounded. 
5 Our court is haunted = 
With a refined traveller of Spain; ED) 
A man in all the world's new tathion planted, | 
That hath a mint of phrates in his brain. Shakeſpeare. 
PLANTER. . J. | planteur, Fr. from plant.] 5 
1. One who ſows, ſets or cultivates; cultivator. 
There ſtood Sabinus, planter of the vines, 


And ſtudiouſly ſurveys his gen'rous wines. Dryden. 
What do thy vines avail, - | | 
Or olives, when the cruel battle mows | | | 
The planters, with their harveſt immature ? Phillips. 
That product only which our paſſions bear, 
Eludes the planters miſerable care. Prior. 


A planter in the Welt Indies might muſter up, and lead 
all his family out againſt the Indians, without the abſolute 
dominion of a monarch, deſcending to him from Adam. 


Locke. 
He to Jamaica ſeems tranſported, 


Alone, and by no planter courted. Swifts Miſccllanies. 
3. One who diſſeminates or introduces. 


Had theſe writings differed from the ſermons of the firſt 
een rejected by thoſe churches which they had formed. 


| | f Addiſon. 
PLASH. z. ſ. [ plaſche, Dutch; platz, Daniſn. ] 
1. A ſmall lake of water or puddir, 

' | He leaves 

A ſhallow yl to phunge him in the deep, 

And with ſatiety ſeeks to quench his thirtt, Shakeſpeare. 
Iwo trogs conſulted, in the time of diought, when many 
pflaſbes, that they had repaired to, were dry, what was to be 

UNC. | . Bacon. 

J underſtand the aquatile or water frog, whereof in ditches 


and ſtanding þ{aſbes we behold millions. Brown, 
With filth the miſcreant lies bewray'd, 
Fall'nin the p his wickedneſs had laid. Pope. 


2. [ From the verb to plaſb.] Branch partly cut off and bound 


to other branches. 


too thick, which makes the {ap run all into the ſhoots, 2nd 
leaves the plaſbes without nouriſhment. Mortimer. 
To PLASH. v. a. [ Pleſſer, Fr.] To interweave branches. 
Plant and p/aſh quickſets. 5 Evelyn. 
PLA'SHY. adj. [from laſb.] Watery; filed with puddles, 
Near {tood a mill in low and plaſhy ground. Betterton. 
PLasM. u. J. [A.] A mould; a matrix in which any 
thing is caſt or formed. | 


ls ſerved as plaj ulds to this ſand, which 
The ſhells ſerved as 5 FRO 88 


f g Locke, 
Once I was ſkill'd in ev'ry herb that grew, 
And ev'ry par; that drinks the morning dew. Pope. 
2. A tapling. | 
A man haunts the foreſt, thatabuſes our young flants with 


Dryden. 


I Will adviſe you where to plant yourſelves. Shakeſpeare. 


To the planting of it in a nation, the toil may be mellowed 


Shakeſscare. | 


| * Wijfeman's Surgery. 
2. Atrre in the Weſt Indies, which bears an eſculent fruit. 


tumults to parliaments, In King Charles. 
| Fo Some peaſants | 
Ot the ſame ſoil their nurſery prepare, | | 
With that of their plantation; leit the tree 3 
Tranſlated ſhould not with the foil agree. Dryden. 


Virgil, with great modeſty in his looks, was ſeated by - 


cipal thing, that hath been the deſtruction of moſt planta- 


- Epitcopacy mult be caſt out of this church, after poſſeſ- 


W 75 of chriſtianity in hiſtory or doc trine, they would have. . 


In the plaſhing your quick, avoid laying of it too low and | 
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When conſolidated, and afterwards freed from its OO} 
ſheli, is of the ſame ſhape with the cavity ot the shell. 
Wood<vard's Natural Hiſtory. 

PLA'STER. u. ſ. [ plaſtre, Fr. trom .] 

1. Subltance made of water and ſome ablorbent matter, ſuch 
as chalk or lime well pulveriſed, with which walls are over- 
laid or figures calt, | 

In the lame hour came forth fingers of a man's hand, and 
wrote upon the ter of the wall. Dan. v. 5. 
In the worit inn's worſt room, with mat halt-hung, 
The floors of plajter, and the walls ot dung. Fope. 
Maps are hung up ſo high, to cover the naked plajter or 

\.__. wainlcot, Mattis Improvement of he Mind, 

z. | Eyuplaſirum, Lat. in Englith, formerly ter.] & glu- 
tinous or adheſive falve. 

Secing the tore is whole, why retain we the plaſter ? Hook. 

You ruh the ſore, : 

When you ſhould bring the plaſter, Shakeſpeare. 

It not only moves the needie in powder, but likewiſe, if 

incorporated with plaflers, as we have mae trial. Brown, 

Plaſters, that had any effect, inuſt be by diipert Ng Or re- 

pelling the humours.  Temple's Miſcellauies. 

To PLASTER. wv. 4. [ plaſtrer, Fr. from the noun. ] | 

1. To overlay as with plaſter. 

Boils and plagues 
Plaſter you o'er, that one intect another 

Againſt the wind a mile. | 
The harlot*s cheek beautied with plajt'ring art. Shak, 
A heart ſettled upon a thouglt of underttanding, is 4s i 
fair plaſtering on the wall. EFEccleſiaſticus, xxii. 17. 
With a cement of flour, whites of eggs and one pow- 

dered, piſcina mirabilis is faid to have the walls plaſtered. 


Bacon. 


_ Plaſter the chinky hives with clay. Dryden. 
Phe brain is grown more dry in its conſiſtence, and receives 
not much more impreſſion, than if you wrote with your tin- 
ger on a plaſtered wall. Watts's Improvement of the Mind, 
2. To cover with a mulicated plaſter. 2 
PLA'STEPER. z. /. | plaftrier, Fr. trom plofler.] 
1. One whole trade is to overlay walls with plaiter, 
hy father was a plaſterer, bee e OED 
And thou thyſelf a theurman. Shakeheare's Henry VI. 
2. One who forms = do Was. T5: | 
The plafterer makes his figures by addition, and tuc Carver 
by ſubtraction. Ly _ Welton. 
PLA'STICK. adj. INN g.] Having the power to give form. 
Benign Creator! let thy plaſitck hand ke 
Diſpoſe its own effect. 55 „„ 
There is not any thing ſtrange in the production of the {aid 


formed metals, nor other plaftzck virtue concerned in ſhaping! 
them into thole figures, than merely the confguratiun of the 


particles. SG Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
PLASTRON. u. . {French.} c 01 ; 
- © which fencers ule, when they teach their Icholars, in order 
to receive the puſhes made at them. | Trevoux., 
Againſt the polt their wicker ihicls they cruſh, 

Flouriſh the ſword, and at the plaftiron pulli, Dryden. 
ToPLAT. v. 4. [rom flait.] Lo weave; to make by tex- 
ture. . | 


1 have ſeen neſts of an Indian bird curiouſly interwoven 
5 Ray on the Creation. | 
I never tound ſo much benefit from any expedient, as from 


and platted together. 


hair is platted in a kind so 


a ring, in which my miltreſs's 1 
f | | _ Addijon's Spectator, Ne 245. 


I true lovers knot. 

PLAT. . /. 

ot ground. . 1 
Such pleaſure took the ſerpent to behold 

This flow'ry plat, the ſweet recels of Eve. 


On a pla of riling ground, 5 

I hear the tar-off curtew found, 1 
Over ſome wide-water'd ſhore, N 

Swinging flow with ſullen roa r. Milton. 

It paſles through banks of violets and plats of willow of 

its own producing. . Spedlator. 


PLA TANE. 2. J. | Platane, Fr. Plalanus, Lat.] Ihe plane | 


tree. | 2s 
The platane round, 


Il eſpy d thee, fair and tall, 

Under a platane. - 
PLATE. u. /. | plate, Dutch; plaque, Fr.] 

1. A piece of metal beat out into breadth. _ 
| In his livery | Es, 

Walk'd crowns and coronets, realms and iſlands were 

As plates dropt from his pocket, Shakeſpeare. 

Make a Plate, and burniſh it as they do iron. Bacon. 

A leaden bullet ſhot from one of theſe guns, the 3 of 

twenty paces, will be beaten into a thin Plate. Vilkins. 

The cenſers of theſe wretches, who could derive no ſanc— 


tity to them; Fo in that they had been conſecrated by the |. 
e, were appointed to be beaten into broad 


_ offering incen 
plates, and taſtened upon the altar. 
8 Eternal deitics ! 
Who rulc the worid with abſolute decrees, 
And write whatever time ſhall bring to pals 
With pens of adamant on plates of brats. 
2. Armour of plates. 5 TY 5 
With their force they pierc'd both plate and mail, 
And made wide furrows in their fleſhes trail. 
3. [ Plata, Spaniſh.) Wrought ſilver. 
| They eat on beds of filk and gold, 


Scuth's Sermons. 


Dryden. 


And leaving plate, 


Do drink in ſtone of higher rate. Ben, Fchuſen's Catiline. | 


The Turks entered into the trenches ſo far, that they car- 
ried away the plate. Kuolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
They that but now for honour and for plete 


Made the ſea bluſh with blood, reſign their hate. Waller. 


At your deflert bright pewter comes roo late, | 
When your firſt courſe was all ferv'd up in plate. King. 


4. [ Plat, Fr. piaila, Italian.] A ſmall hallow vetlel of metal“ 


on which meat is eaten, | 
Aſcanins this obferv'd, and ſmiling, ſaid, 
See, we devour the p/ates on which we fed. 
To PLATE. v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To cover with plates. | 
The doors are curiouſly cut through and plated. Sandys. 
MM. Lepidus's houſe had a marble door-caſe; atterwards 


they had gilded ones, or rather plated with gold. Arbutbnot. than to trifle with thoſe I loved. Pope. 
2. To arm with 2 | 7. To mock; to practiſe iliuſion. 
| late tin with gold, I ſaw him dead; art thou alive, 
And the ſtrong lance of jultice hurtleſs breaks. Shakeſp. Or is it fancy plays upon our eye-tight?  Soake/peare. 
Marthal, atk yonder knight in arms, 8. To game; to contend at ſome game, | 
"ay plated in habiliments of war? Shakeſpeare. Charles, I will play no more to-night ; 
His goodly eyes, Mr inind's not on't, you are too hard for me. 
That o'er the files and mutters of the war, | — dir, I did never win of you before. Shakes. 
Have glow'd hke Ylated Mars. Shakeſpeare. When lenity and cruelty play tor kingdoms, 3 
The bold Aſcalonite The gentler gametter is the looneſt winner. Shakeſp. 
Fled from his lion ramp; old warriours turn'd O perdurable ſhame! EOS 
Their plated backs under his heel. Milton, Are theſe the wretches that we play” at dice for? 
3. To beat into laminz or plates. Shuze/peare. 
If to fame alone thou dolt pretend, The low-rated Engliſh play at dice. Shakeſp. 
The miſer will his empty palace lend, The clergyman played at whiſt and ſwobbers. Sawyt. 
Set wide his doors, adorn'd with plated braſs. Dryden. 9. To do any thing trickith or deceittul. 15 
If a thinned or plated body, of an uneven thickneſs, which His mother played falſe with a fmith. Shakeſpeare. | 


appears all over of one uniform colour, thould be ſlit into 
thieads of the fime thickneſs with the plate; I tec no reaſon 
why every thread ſhould not Keep its colour, 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolonus.. 


A piece of leather ſtuffed, 


Fairy Q. 


1 


[more properly plat; plox, Sax. ] A ſmall picce | 


Milton. | 


The carver holm, the mapple ſeldom inward ſound. Spenſ.. 


Miltou. 


D ryden. | 


| 2. With applaule, 


| To PLAY. v. 2. [ple zun, Saxon.] 


PLA'TEN. . F Aniong printers, the fat part of the preſs 
whereby the imprethon is made, | 
PLA'TFORM, z. /. { plat, flat, Fr. and erm.] 
1. The tkerch of any thing horizontally dilineated; the ich- 
nography. | | 
When the workmen began to lay the platform at Chalce- 
don, cagles convrycd their lines to the other ide of the 
ſtreight. Sandys's Journey. 
2. A place laid out after any model. | 
No arttul wildnefs to perplix the ſcene; 
Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 


4. A ſcheme; a plan, 

Their minds and affeQions were univerſally beut even 
againſt all the orders and laws wherein this church is tound- 
ed, contormable to the platform of Geneva. Heuler. 

I have made a platform of u privecly garden by precopt, 
partly by drawing nod a model, but tome genera} lines of it. 

| bacou's Effass, 

They who take in the entire plarform, and ite the chain, 
which runs through the whole, and can bearin mind the ob- 


flow from them, Woyamwa.d, 
PLA'TICK Ajpeet. In aſtrology, is a ray caſt from one planet 
to another, not exactly, but within che orbit of its own 
light. | | | Bailey. 
PLA rox. . ſ. [acorruption of peloton, Fr.] A ſmailtquare 
body of muſketeers, drawn out of a batall:un of tout, when 
they form the hollow {quare, to ſtrengthen the angles: the 
grenadiers are generally thus poſted; yet a party rom any 
other divifion is calleda platoon hen intending 109 far from 
the main body. . Military Dit. 
In comely wounds ſhall bleeding worthies ſtand, 
Webb's firm platoon, and Lumly's taithful band. Tackel!. 
PLATTER, 1. J. {from plate.] A large dith, generally of 
carth. TE: 
Ihe ſervants waſh the platter, ſcour the plate, 
Then blow the fire. | Dryden's Juvenal. 
Satira is an adjective, to which lanx, a charger, or large 
platter, is underitood. | Dryden. 
PLAU DIT. 2#./. | A word derived from the Latin, p/audite, 
Preomirk © | 
when he left the itage. ] Applaulſe. | 
| True wiſclom mult our actions fo direct, we 
Not only the It plaucdit to expect. Denbaim. 
vie would lo ſhamefully fail in the laſt act, that initead 
of a plaudite, the would deterve to be hitled off the ſtage. 
f 15 | „„ Ro0rC. 
Some men find more melody in diſcord than in the ange- 
ot plaudites, eulogies given themſelves. 


| Decay of Pieh. 
cioulneis; ſuperhcial appearance of right. 


written with tome plaujubility, much artifice and direct falſe- 
hooks. | Sqft, 


plaufibility, but lets truth, than any of the former. 
PLAUSIBLE. adj. [ plaujible, Fr. plauſibilis, trom plauds, 
taking; ſpecious; popular; right in appearance. 
- obedience, agree with his demands to the point. Shakeyp. 
Judges ought to be more reverend than plauſible, and 
more advited than confident. Wy, EE 
They found out that plaurble and popular pretext of ruil- 
ing un army to fetch in delinquents. & 
Theſe were all plaryible and popular arguments, in which 
they, who moſt deiired peace, would inſiſt upon many con- 
delcenſions. | Clarendon. 
No treachery fo playfeble, as that wich 
the robe of a guide. | 
The caſe is doubtful, and may be diſputed with plaujeble 
arguments on cither tide, | 
„ 1. / {from plauſible.] Speciouſneſs; ſhow 
of right. | 37 . 
The plaufibleneſs of Arminianiſin, and the congruity it hath 
with the principles of corrupt nature. Sanderjon. 
The notion of man's free will, and the nature of hn 
along with it a commendable plainneis and uur. 
| | More. 


PLAU'SIBLY. adv, [from plauſible. } 
I. With tair ſhow ; {pecioutly. 
They could talk plar/ibly about that they did not under- 


Not in ute. TE 
I hope they wille by receive our attempts, or candidly 
correct our miſconzeQtures. Brown's Falgar Krrours. 
PLAU'SIVE. adj. { trom plands, Lat.] 
1. Applauding. OY 


2. Plauſible. A word not in uſe. 


His flayfive words 
He ſcatter'd not in cars; but gratted them 
To grow there and to bear. 


1. To ſport; to frolick; to do lomething, not as a taſk, but 
tor a pleature. | 5 ene 
On ſmooth the fea] and bended dolphins play. Miltor, 
2. To toy; to act with levity. 
Thou with Eternal Wiſdom diſt converſe, 
Wildom thy lifter, and with her didit p/ay. 
3. To be ditmitied from work. 
_ Fi! bring my young man to ſchool; look where his ma- 
ſter comes; tis © playing day Lice. Shase&;peare. 
4. To trifle; to act wantonly and thoughtleſsly. 
Mien are apt to play with their healths aud their lives as 


6. Toprattile ſarcaſtick merriment. | 
I would make ute of it rather to play upon thoſe I deſpiſed, 


_ Cawdor, Glamis, all | 
The wizzard women promis'd; and, I fear, 


Newton,” 


Thou play d moſt foully for't. Stakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


the demand of applaute made by the player, 


Go you to Angelo, anſwer his requiring with plauſible 


is covered with 
L'Eſtrauge. 


Siakeſpenre : 


Alten. 


| 


| Aid halt the platform uit rettets the other. Pepe. 
3. A level place before a fortihcation. EL 
Where was this? | | 
— Upon the platform where we watch, Shakeſpeare. 


ſervations and proofs, will diſcern how thete propetitions | 


lick quires z yet even theie can diicern mulick in a confort“ 
PLAUSIBILITY. #. J. | plauſibilite, Fr. from plauſibie.] Spe- 
Iwo pamphlets, called the management of the war, are 
The laſt excuſe for the {low ſteps made in diſarming the 
adverfaries of the crown, was allowed indeed to have more | 
Swift. 


Laut.] Such as gains approbation ; ſuperficially pleating or | | 


Bacon. 


King Charles. 


South. 


ſtand, but their learning lay chiefly in flouryth, Collier. 
Thou cantt Flaiſiblv diſpute, ä e 
Supreme of ſeers, of angel, man and brute. Prigr. 


they do with their cloaths, Teiuple. 
5. To do ſomething fanciful. | 
| How every tool can play upon the word ! Shaxeſp. | 


PL: A 
[5 '. : — 
Life is not long enough for a coquet to play ane, 
in. | ee S922, Fg 0 
10. To touch a muſical inſtrument, ee 
Ev'ry thiug that beard him pigy, 
Erv'n the biilows ot the ſea 
Hung their heads, and then lay by, 
In tweet muſick is ſuch art, : 
R:itrg care, and grief of heart, | 
Fall atlecp, or hearing die. Shokrſpenry'; 17.1 


LS | 
- 


voice, and can play well on an ihtttument kant 
. EX; 


Tully fays, weve confitteth in the practice eff 
Playing on initruments great knowledge, and 
cellent Nitructiong which retitics and orders « 
and ailiys the heat of anger. enchan u as 
Wherein duth our practice of finging aud 1 4. 
inſtruments in our cathedral churches differ From as _ 
uce of David? Poachay; 8 Pats 

Cladlike a country fwain, he pip'd, he fun „ Mich, 

And, playing, drove his jully trocp along, 

Take thy harp, and mit kay inaick; “ 

Play, ny friend! avi chanmn ute charmer. 

He applied the pipe to his lips, aud began to ae 

the found of it was exceeding feet. Addiſon's $17 Way 
11, Tooperatez to act. Uſed of any thing in motion, 
John hath ſciz'd Arthur, and'it cannot EEE. 
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That whilſt warn fe in that infant's x 
The mitplac'd John ſhout entertain 

One quiet breati of ret.  Shateſpare'; King Y 

| My wife cried out, Fire! and you brodelt o . 

buckcets, 7 


, . , Ogi out Your 

and called for engines to Ay avant i; tn 
By conttant Jaws, the food is cor . 85 
the blood ccalates, the lungs 74 


«VT due heart 
is 


12. Towanon; o move irrceyuliriv, 
_ Citherea wil in feuges hid, 
Which feem io move aid wanton with her breath 
E VI as the waving led as play wich wind. Shak, 8 
This with exhilarating vapuur biand HEE 
About their {pits plz; % und inmot powers 
NIade err. . 
In the ſtreams that from the founttun 74 
She waſh'd her face. . 
1 Ihe ſetting ſun | 
Plays on their ſhining arms and bar helmcts 
And covers all tue ficld with glows of nc. 4 
13. Jo per ſonate a drama. | | 
A lord will hear you play to-nivlit; 
But Tam doubtful of your modeitics; 
_ Left over-eying of his odd bebaviour, 
For yet his nunour never head play, 
You break into tome merry patlico!, Sh abefoare; 
Evo kings but ay, antwheon their part 3s de fie, ; 
Some other, worte or better, mount the throne, Dia. 
14. To repreſent a character. 


* * 
Courts are theatres, where ſome men iar; 


eins, 


4 Lin, 
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3 Jdid not think to thed a tear 
„ An an wy mileries; but thou hatt forc'd me, 
. Our of thy honett truth, to ey the woman. Haß, penit. 
Ihe hath. wreught folly to f the whore, Det. A. tt, 
Be of good courage, and let us play the men tor our 
people. | 2 Cam. x. 14. 
Alphonſo, Duke of Ferrara, delighted hae enen 
turning and þlazing the joiner, Pecacbam e Alt. 
Iis polſible thele Turks may play the villuns.” 
: Ni 
Jo Ad. 
A man has no pleaſure in proving that he has fe 
$ook,-- ENS 8 | Collier of Friendſ*ip. 
To PLAY. wv. a. | . 
1. Lo put in action or motion; as he flayed his cannon, 
2. To uſe an inſtrument of muſick. 


| He plays a tickling ſtraw within his nofe, Car. 
3. To act a nurthtul character. CE 
| Nature here | 
Wanton'd as in her prime, and play" at will 
Her virgin fancies. | . Min. 


To exhibit dramatically, _ „ | 
Your honour's players hearing your amerdment, 
Are come to play a pleaſunt come ly. © Shakeſprare, 
To act; to perform. 3 
Doubt would fain have played his part in her mind, and 
called in queſtion, how the ſhould be aflured that Zelmue 
was not Pyrocles:: :* -. 7 5 | S. ig, J. ü. 
PAT. 2 5 
1. Action nat impoſed; not work; diſmiſſion from work, 
2. Amuſement; port. . | 
. My dearling and my joey; 
For love of me leave off this dreadtai fla. 
Two gentle tawns at fla. Tp; f 
3. A drama; a comedy or tragedy, or any thing iu ward 
charadters are Fepretented by dialogue und action. 
Only they, 
That come to hear a merry lay, 
Will be decsiw'd. Sbeteſptare 
A play ought to be a juſt image ot hau Nature, tele, 
ſentiag its kumours and the changes ct fortune to 9107 4 
is {ub&t, for the delight and intouction of 0 4 
Viuts, plays, and powder'd beaux. Kehl. 
4. Game; practice of gaming; conteſt at a game. 
IW no more, my mind's nut alt; 
Idi never win of you, 1473 
Nur ſhall not, when my fancy's on my flar. 4 
5. Practice in any conteſt. 
Men they can make nothin 
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heit of their lay to put it off with a jet. Len, 
He was retotved not to fprak dittinctly, Knows: 
lay to be in the dark, and that all his tatery lau i , ke 
tunon of his talk; | ee 
In arguing the opponent uſes comprchen 
cal teims, to involve his advertery in the doubt, se 
expreilion, and therefore the an{wer on his ide 1 
Flax to diſtinguiſh as much as he can, ö 
Bull's friends advifed to gentler methods with 
lord; but John naturally loved rough 75. 
6. Action; employment; office. 8 
The ſenſeleſs plex of light by Providence 
Can lat no longer than the preſent Wav; 
But juitihes the next who comer in 7. 
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7. Practice; action; manner of acting. aurer, vet bo 
| 155 \ © Goret manner, be 
Determining, 25 after I knew, in Jer fte erg 


be far from rhe place where we appointed to 
any foul play that might b offered unto me. 
8. Act of touching an inſtiument. 
9. Irregular and wanton motion. 
10. A tate of agitation or ventilation. 
Many have been tav'd, and wany mas, , Hades. 
Who never heard this guettion brought in pe” © 
11. Room for motion. | 
The joints are let exactle into one anothef, N nach, 
no lay between them, left they ſhake uße a ere. 
wards, x Mecbamici Frs 


Axon $ n. 
2. Liberty of acting; fing. 
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Should à writer give the toll %% 
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Gant hp, 
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Princes, ſome tlaves, and alt end in cut das. Date. 
15. Lo act in any certain character. | 
| Thus we play the fool with the time, and the cite bene 
wie tit in the clouds and mock us. SLAM 
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ecard to deceney, he might pleaſe readers; but muſt be a, To PL EACH. v. a. [ pleſer, Fr.] To bend; to interweave. 


pleale re but! Leave i i - 
Wee he could pleaſe humtelt. Addijon's Freebotder.\ A word not in uſe. Wien oy PRE 2 3 and eaſe, | 
3 200K- 1. .. L play and bob. Book ot dramauck com- Would'it thou be window'd in great Rome, and ſce f 2. To latisty; to coment e ee e bon 
hy 835. 5 | 5 Thy matter thus, with p/eacht arms, bending down F Doctor inch 
odo as a match of common good liking, without any His corrigible neck? Shakeſpeare. Eftabliſh him in his 
3 — 5 E that ridiculous pailons which has no being but“ Steal into the pleached bower, And1 will Pleaſe 1s ves lenie again, ; 
„iatu 2285 ty Lads NR: Sara” ou what y ind f | 
7 and romances. SWijl, Where noney-ſuckles, ripen'd by the fun, What nest 1 bahn or een demand. Shakeſp. 
WES e {ay and day.] Day exempt from talks Forbid the tun to enter. Shakeſþ. Thy wiſh exactly t 8 1 { eaſe 
ondary: To PLEAD. v. u. ¶ plaider, Fr. ] | „ gs Prog bean, Sali Goran wes hoe OY RE om cha 
COIN» 9 _— = 0 de 25 1 * 1 E p 3 ? 1 Gee 
8 1 thought the lite ol 3 1 7 1. 'Toargue betore a court of juitice, to favour, ur from; to be pleated 201th, is to approve; 
N 2 one continual Payday z io his accuſations | | "This? 1 | | 
\ould be one con t | 3 3 ; : I is is my beloved Son, in w 1 | 
5 lis, and matquerades , and ſhows. Swifr's . He pleaded itil not guilty ; and alleg'd I have Fon thy tace and play nl poke pleaſe d. N 
| * 110 EBT. . /. L Play and debt. ] Debt contracted : 3 —_— tharp reaſons, Shake;/peare's Henry VIII. | Fickle ther ate 8 4 with me. Cen. 
b dLaming. phos 80 9 155 141 that one might plead for a man with God, as a man Moſt favours: who can ple aſe him long! Milt 
bam. „ multitudes of leaſes upon ſingle lives, and y- pfleadeth for his neighbour! Job, xvi. 21. To be P hes. dale ilton. 
[hereare u ee arbuthrt Ot beauty ſing; : ** "Many of ear wall Ge Far CL OIInY. 
F „b upon joint ls. LE 3 33 ug any of our moſt kiltul painters were plenſe . 
She fas {everal playdebts on her hand, which mut de dit Let others govern or defend the ſtate, mend this author to me, as 2 whe mrteelly 8 ſtood the 
charged very ſuddenth, Spedtater, Ne 295. Plead at the bar, or manage a debate. Granville. | rules of painting. : ' Dr 42 5 D en 
y Pra YER. 1. J. (rom y. J e Lawyers and divines write down thort notes, in order to | To PLEASE. W. . 9 | ufreſnoya 
One who plays. | | Pro 5 lead. Wutts's Improvement of the Mind. x, To give pleature, | 
ee 11. a laty perſon. | 2. 10 peak in an argumentative or pertuative way for or Ih. PF. „ | a 
An idler; a lazy p ron 3 a. y y 407 Ol VV hat eau ſeem'd, for 
* COTE You're pictures out of doors, againſt; to reaton with another, | | picajing leem'd, for her now pleaſes more. Milt, 


| 5 | found ſometning that was more plca/ing 1 ; 
= Saints in your injuries, devils DE OY >; Othello. | NIP} 1 an | 2 my ordinary — 2 N 8 
. Players in your houſewitery. akeſpeare's OtLens. | 1 picad for that which I would not obtain, 1 Shakeſp. | 2. To gain approbation. | 
N : Acro. of Inge SS 8 a Kuhr Race 425 ” 955 10 = Ne Mo e me ? tor NOW. 18 1 hold my Their wine-ofterings ſhall not be plegſing unto him, Hoſea, 
Like players ptac'd to fill a ilt 1 ag f PRES tongue, mah give up the ghoit, ; Job, xi. 19. 3. Tolikez to chuſe. 
5 Where chänge of thoughts one 100 other 1ev 32 : | I Nature plead not in a parent's heart, Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with eaſe | | 
And all but jeits, ſerve only 1orrow's rage. key. Puy my tears, and pity her deſert. Dryden Aflume what ſexes and what thapes they p/eaſe. Pope. | 
Catan pantomimi will repretent the VOICES of players of It muit be no ordinary way of realoning, in a man that is | 4, To condeſcend; to comply. A word of ceremony. 85 | 
N iccludes 50 (0 lite, as. FOu Would dun= they vere thote pleading tor the natural power of Kings, and againſt all com- . Pleaſe you, lords 15 | | 
n. Thorens tnemlelves. : Lacon's Naiurnt Hijiory. pact, to bring tor proot an example, wiere his own account | In ſight of both our battles we ma; meet. Shak | 
bur t 1 player, t left of his auditory and their applauic, would | tounds all the 11ght upon compact. Locke. The tirit words that I learnt Kg * refs 8 ede | : 
x Acad be out of heart. | Bacon. 3. To be offered as a plea, | 515 | that he would pleaſe to give me my liberty ; Geer | | 11 
My bine be ine laurel then, ſupport the ſtage z Since you can love, and yet your error ſee, | PLEA'SER. u. .. from pleaſe.) One that courts favour. | 
255 Which to declines, that ſhortly we may lee 3 The tame reliſtleis power may plead for me, | PLEA'SINGLY, ad: r 247 7 a ed 
| | | . ne lame r | : GLY. adv, | trom plea/ing.} In ſuch a manner as to 
Pla,ors ard plays reduc'd to zecond iniancy. 77. wy With no lets ardour 1 my clan purſue; | give delight. „„ : 
ls mule tad itarv'd, had not a piece unread, 2 I love, and cannot yield her even to you. Dryden. Pleafingly troubleſome thought -and remembrance have 
_ And by aplayer bought, ſupply d her bread. Drycen. | To bs RE dre” | been to me lince 1 left you. |  Suckling, 
4. A mimick. "and add; 25 1. 10 defend; to diſcuſs. Va © Thus to herlelf ſhe pleafingly began. Milton, | | 
Plus ſaid the play er god; and adding art „Will you, we ſhew our title to the crown ? | | The end of the artiſt is Plex i to deceive the eye. Dryd | i 
1 Of voice and geiture, to perform d his part, N It not, our {words ſhall plead it in the field. Shaleſp. He gains all points, who pleaſingly confounds, EE i 
wr dhe thought, to like her love the made appears, „ „ | 2. To aliege in pleading or argument. Surprizes, varies, and conceals the bounds. - Pope. if 
Tat Ceyx ipake the words. . > Dryden. Don vebal ian came forth to intreat, that they might part | PLEA'SINGNESS. 1. / [from pleaſing.) Quality of givin 7 de | = 
3. One who touches 2 mulical inſtrument. | N With their arms like ſoldiers; it was told him, that they could“ lighr. GP | | 
Command thy ſervants to ſeek out a man, who is a cun-| not jultly plead law ot nations, for that they were not law- | PLEA'SEMAN, 2. . | pleaſe and man.] A pickthank; an offi Fl 
nin: player on the harp. 1 Cas. 9 882 16. ful enemies. 5 Spenſer on Ireland. | cious fellow, © Ee: 8 p 
6. A zameiter. | I = | It they will plead againſt me my reproach, Know that Some carry tale, ſome plcaſeman, ſome light zany | 
7. Ole who acts in play in any certain manner. 3 Gol hain overthrown me. Job, in. 3. That knows the trick to make my lady laugh 5 
Ihe inaké bit hem falt by the tongue, waich therewith | 3. To olter as an exculte, == . Told our intents. Shakeſpeare's Lowe's Labour Loft. 
beg an lo to rankle and {well, that, by tue ume he had knocked I will neither plead my age nor ſickneſs, in excuſe of | | 43 


PLEA'SURABLE. adj, [from pleaſure.] Delighttul ; tull of. 


this toul layer on the head, his mouth was. Icarce able to faults. | Dryden. | plcaſure. 


5 5 1. 0 r PEO KP , 8 N 2 : 4 7 > 
contain it. | Care 5 SUTDEY 0} Cori all. PLEA'DABLE. adj. [from plead.) Capable to be alleged 1n Planting of orchards is very profitable as we . 
Pra vrüzlow. . ſ. [play and fellow. ] Companion in] plea. | | „ eee well as pleaſur 


—  D— 


; | . - 3 : . . aAcon 
anulement. ; On | - T1 ought to be diſcharged from this information, becauſe It affords a pleaſurable habitation in every part, and that 
luconitant in his choice of his friends, or rather never this privilege is pleadable at law. Di den.] is the line ecliptick, _ Brown's 2 Errours 
having a triend but playfellozvs, of whom, when he was | PLEA'DER. 4. J. | plaideur, Fr. from plead.] = ; 


„ of who * | There are, that the compounded fluid drain 
weary, he could no otherwiſe rid himſelt than by killing] 1. One who argues in a court of juſtice. From diiterent mixtures: 110 the blended ſtreams, 


tack, | SHUN). The briet with weighty crunes was charg'd, | Fach mutually correctin 


Diſhonour 


| | & | 5 | each, creat | 
She ſeem'd ſtiil back unto the land to look, On which the pieader much enlarg'd, Swyt's Mijcell.F A pleaſurable medley. 1 12 8 Pie 
1 1 ; ph : Pt Any | | | TY. g | | Phillips, 
And her playfeilows aid to call, and tea 2. One who {peaks tor or againſt, 8 ER Our ill-judging thought | os 
The daſhing of the waves. Spenſer. | 8 It 5 %%ũõan War hes | Hurdlyenjoys the pleaſurable i Prior. 
| Your precious telt had not then croſs'd the eves | Would be your country's pleader, your good tongue PLEA'SURE. 2. J. | platfir, French. ] | N Fo 
Ot my young playjeilow. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. NMught itop our countryman. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. ] 1. Delight; gratification of the mind or ſenſes. _ FRIES 
Mlchance and ſorrow go along with you! - do fair a leader any cauſe may gain. Dryden. Pleaſure, in general, is th 10 one h | 
nent diſconteat and four affliction © | PLEADING. 2. J. {trom plead.} Act or form of pleading Pk!!! OE REIN IT - ; 
Feart's diſcontent and f ' 05 64 9 a {OBA DING, fe { trom plead.) Act or form of pleading, a ſuitable object, ſuitably applied to a rightly diſpoſed fa- 
Be play; ellpavs to keep you com any! Z Shazeſp.} It tne heavenly folk thould know culty; . South's Sermons. | 
Sweet playfellonv, pray thou for us, _ „ .'Fheſe pleadings in the court below. Swifts Miſcell. A cauſe of men's taking pleaſure in the {ins of others, is; | 
CCC 
| J pl: ich taked three t riment. 5 . 5 5 hollow caves ſweet echo quiet | 8 
mbicce, tro hundred and twenty-nine pounds three ſhillings and] The lovely ry mh and the lofty pride ler name with pleaſure once the raught the ſhore, | 
wed the” tour pence upon every calt z where did ne find ptayjellows [Cannoc ex preſſed be by any art. | Spenſer. Now Daphne's heel and pleaſure is no more, 4 Pope, 
ndf*ip. | Arouthnot on Coins. | Her words the drowned with laughing vam, 2. Looſe gratification, | | 
88 bra VFUL. adj. [play and full.] Sportive; full of levity. And wanting grace in utt'ring ot the fame, „ Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty, 
3 He is ſcandalized at youth tor being lively, and at child] That turned all her pleaſance to a ſcoiling game. Fairy .] And yet ſeem cold. 7 N Shakeſpeare. 
hood for being playful. ——Addi/on's Spectator, Ne 494.] Oh that men ſhould put an enemy into their mouths, to] Behold yon dame does ſhake the head to hear of leaſure's 
Gar. Playroant. nj. | playand game.] Play of children. | Real away their brains! that we ſhould with joy, Pleaſance, name. Shakeſpeare's King Lear 
: That liberty alone gives the truc reliſhi to their ordinary | revel and applauſe, transform ourſelves into beaſts. SH. Not ſunk in carnal pleaſure. 8 Milton 15 
ploygames. | | - Locke. PLEASANT. adj. | plaiſant, French. | 3- Approbation. „„ ä = 
P. \ YHOUSE, 2. ſ. [ play and houſe.} Houſe where drama- | 1, Delightful ; giving delight. | | Þ ic Lord taketh pleaſure in them that fear him. Pſalms, 
Milt. tic pertormances are repretented, 3 Ie gods are juit, and of our pleaſant vices IA. What the will dictates. N | 5 
| . Thele are the youths that thunder at a playhouſe, and Make inſtruments to ſcourge us. Shakeſp. King Lear. Uſe your pleaſure; if your love do not perſuade you to 
eu baht tor bitten apples. -._ Shakeſpeare 5s Henry NIL. What molt he ſhould diilike, ſeems pleajant to him; come, let not my letter.  Shakeſþ. Merchant of Venice. 
Pear. Fes 8 me trom the playhouſe, and tcenes 1 5 7 the} Ne like, 1 bis e Kin ay He will do his pleaſure on Babylon, Jſaiab, xlviii. 14. 
1 ar-garden. | Stilling ſlect. How good and how pleaſant it is tor brethren to dwell in | 5, Choice; arbitrary will. „ 
ind, and Lam a ſutficient theatre to myſelf of ridiculous actions, unity! 1 5 ; pe 3 | _ Pjalm cxxxiii 1. : . We aſcribe not He's effects depending on the natural pe- 
Zeimwe without expecting company either in a court or Playhouſe. Verdure clad 5 I riod of time unto arbitrary calculations, and ſuch as vary at 
405, J. u. 5 . REP & . 35 {Sr ian pleaſant green. Milton. ee but confirm our N by war be Ih nN N of 
Shakeſpeare, whom you and ev'ry 545 N 2. Grateful to the ſenſes. | | others. 2 rown's Vuigar Errours, b. iv. 
volk. Stile the wine. . | Pope g Epiſtles of Horace.  Sweeter thy diſcourſe is to my ear, © | Half their fleet offends . hes 
4YPLEASURE. #. . [ play and pleaſure. ] Idle amute-F Than fruits of palm-tree pleaſanteſt to thirſt, Milton, | His open fide, and high above him ſhews; | 
| ment. ö | - | 3. Good-humoured; cheertul. 8 Upon the reſt at pleaſure he deſcends, 1 c 
y Nuker. He taketh a kind of playpleaſure in looking upon the In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, | And doubly harm'd, he double harm beſtows, Dryden. 
Mater. fortunes of others. | .._ Bacon's Hays. Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſant fellow. Addiſon. |  _Raile tempeſts at your pleaſure. | Dryden. 
in aich PLAYSOME. adj, ¶ play and ſame.] Wanton; full of le- 4. Gay; lively; merry. 790 : . We 7 ee ſeveral parts of our bodies. . 
: my. *--: | | | 5 Let neither the power nor quality of the great, or the wit! the land in their dominions being acquired by conqueſt 
PLAY SOMEN Ess. u. ſ. [from playſome.] Wantonneſs; le-] of the pleaſant, prevail with us to flatter the VICES, or applaud | was diſpoſed by them according to ther loſe, ba ee. 
3 Rr nt 3 5 : the prophaneneſs of wicked men. Rogers's Sermons. | To PLEA'SU RE. v. 4. [from the noun. o pleaſe; to gratity. 
W Det YTHING. . ſ. { play and thing.] Toy; thing to play | 5. Trifling; adapted rather to mirth than uſe. This word, though tupported by good authority, is, I thin 
re, reite unh. bh . They” who Sond prove their idea of infinite to be poſt inclegant | OY To mn Ore 
Wich Þ O Caftalio! thou haſt caught 55 a tive, ſcem to do it by a pleaſant argument, taken from the Things, thus ſet in order, 
ind. = ey 10 55 j ud, like a tender child, negation of an end, which being negative, the negation on ith Shall further thy harveſt, and pleaſure thee beſt, Tuſſer. 
POD nat truts his plazthing to another hand, is politive.. | | Locke. I count it one of my greateſt afflictions, that I cannot pleg- 
Serif, tear its harm, and Hin would have it back. Orway. 88 adv. from pleajant.}] ure ſuch an Bonga e gentleman, a Sate e. 1 
8 ld knows his nurſe, and by degrees the playthings of | 1. In ſuch a manner as to give delight. | If what pleaſes him, ſhall pagers ,,,, 3 
2 lutle more advanced age. 5 Locke. | 2. Gayly; merrily; in good humour. e I - Fight cloſer, or good faith you'll catch a blow, | 
1 0 The ſervants ſhould be hindered from making court to King James was wont pleaſantly to ſay, that the Duke of | | Shakeſpeare. 
Shah en, oy giving them fruit and playthings. *  Locke.| Buckingham had given hun a ſecretary, who could neither | When the way of pleaſuring and diſpleaſuring het by the 
3 ichard, Fog write nor read. | Clarendon. | favourite, it is impoſſible any ſhould be overgreat. Bacon, 
find it! e Would fortune calm her preſent rage, .I 3. Lightly; ludicrouſly. Nothing is difficult to love; it will make a man crots his 
Le 12 us playthings for our age Prior. Euſtathius is of 0;- nion, that Ulyſſes ſpeaks pleaſantly to] own inclinations to pleaſure them whom he loves. Tillotſon. 
15 Wc A _ _y oo the plaything of a pen, | | Elpenor. 3 555 | 55 ; Broome. PLEA'SUREFUL. adj. | pleaſureand full. Pleaſant; delight- 
15 Aire rebels or plots. : Pope. PLEA'SANTNESS. 2. ſ. [from pleaſant.} AY ful. Obſolete. : 
5 H IGHT. u. .. ¶ play and wright.) A maker of plays. | x, Delighttulneſs ; ſtate of being plealant. ] This country, for the fruitfulneſs of the land and the con- 
ae 2 ended much in the character he had liv'd in; and Ho- Doth not the pleaſeutnejs vi this place carry in itſelf ſuſh- | veniency of the lea, hath been reputed a very commodious 
ulne epi, Slag. rule for a play may as well be applied wo him as a] cient reward? e By Sidney. and pleaſureful country. Abbot's Deſcript. of the World. 
na h, bur un, "aw 3 | Pope. | 2. Gaiety; cheerfulneſs; merriment. ES: PLEBEIAN. 2. J. | plebeien, Fr. plebeius, Lat.] One of the 
ae, 1. T. :/- Llaid, old French. !] It was refreſhing, but compoſed, like the pleaſantneſs of lower people. ; | | | 
Mime ate 1 whos or torm of pleading. - youth tempered with the gravity of age. South, 3 Let him fr: 
Arbiulc: 1 offered or demanded in — 2 SP He would tain put on ſome pleaſantneſs, but was not able] Hoilt thee up to the ſhoutin Plebeians. Shakeſpeare, 
+ © magmiticoes have all perſuaded with him; to conceal] his vexation. a Tillotſon. You're plebeians, it = e ſenators, Shakeſpeare. 
ö CE co ms him from the envious plea PLEA'SANTRY. 7./. ¶ pleaſanterie, French. Upon the leaſt intervals of peace, the quarrels between the 
pod 1 Alea ure ot juſtice and his bond. Shakeſpeare.| 1. Gaiety; merriment. ES 1 89 nobles and the plebeians would revive. Swift. 
| 8 on. : The harſhnels of reaſoning is not a little ſoftened and | PLEBEYAN. adj. | 
uber, f Ace Ee -_ rds the throne ſupreme, | ſmoothed by the infuſions of mirth and pleaſantry. Addiſon. | 1. Popular; confiſting * mean perſons. 25 
"; 20 per ith 5 haſte, to make appear N Such kinds of pleaſantry are diſingenuous in criticiſm, the rere are to gar ens, * > . tumults to parliaments, 
95595 n apology; a - 4 3 utmoſt vigilance. Milton. ene 1 nir, e and inſtructive. Addiſon, . — 15 mu ick counicls, King Charles. ; 
4 5 225 5 e. | 2. Sprightly ſaying z vely talk, _ | 2. l ot FR 
Tietyran's plow, exon d hie Tort deeds, = Milton Th 8 . 8 . 
25 is deviliſh deeds. ton. oints of wit, | iſon or, Þ . ; = ay ms 
Wü min t weaknels for no plea. Malton. 7. Rea ix: . 4. Ader Lat. plaire, French. | Of lowelt order, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. | 
iy, Dt Noplag mat fret s cut — ; 1. To delight; to gratity ; to humour. 74 Jo 3 ; oy 2 e : - 
e Jar ez tis cruelty to ſpare. Denham. They pleaſe themſelves in the children of ſtrangers. PP!F notions Philofophieal to Hebeln terms; or to . 
„ er bie on, th gues in defence of abſolute power in a lingle| _ | Iſaiah, ii. 6. ſay, where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there * 
ee ion m_ he offers the old plauſible P, that it is his Whether it were a whiſtling wind, or a pleafing fall of | wanteth a term of nomenclature for it, as the ancients uſed, * 
A Ex2rc46 » Which cannot help, unlets he be convinced, | water running violently. Wijdom, xvii. 18. they be but ſhifts of ignorance. Bacon Natural Hiflory. 
clk. treated as the common enemy ot mankind. Thou can'ſt not be ſo pleas'd at liberty, he diftcrences of mouldable and not mouldable, ſciſſible | 
Swift. | As I ſhall be to find thou dar'tt be free, Dryden. | and not ſciſlible, are SAN nates Bacon, | 


Diſhonour not the vengeance I deſign'd. 
| A queen l. and own a bat. lebe wan wind! 
PLED6t. 2. /. | plerge, Fr. pieygio, Italian. 
1. Auy thing put to pawn, 
2. A gage; any thing given 
aww? = 
neſe menat the firſt were only pitied ; the great humility, 
zeal, and devotion, which appearcd to be in them, was in all 
men's opinion a pledge of their karmlets meaning. Hocker. 
It none appear to prove upon thy perion 
Thy beirous, maniteſt and many treaſons 


Dryden. 


by way of warrant or ſecurity; a 


There is my pledge, I'll prove it on thy heart. Shakeſp. 
That voice their Iiveheit pledge i 
Of hope in tears and dangers, Milton. 


Money is neceHary both tor counters and for pledges, and 

carrying with it even reckoning and ſecurity. Locke. 

HRymen {hall be aton'd, ſhall join two hearts, 
And Aribert thall be the pledge of peace, 

3. A ſucty; a bai; an hoſlage. | 

Wuiiat purpole could there be of treaſon, when the Guia- 


Rowe. 


nians offered to leave piciges, {11% for one ? | Raleigh. 
Good fureties will we have for thy retuin, 
And at thy pledges peril keep thy day. Dryden, 


To FLEDGE., wv. a. | pleiger, Fr. preggiare, Italian. ] 
1. To put in pawn. 2 
1\tiecp and naked as an Indian lay, 
An honett factor ſtale a gem away; | 
He pleds'd it to the knight; the knight had wit, 
So. kept the diamond. 
give as warrant or ſecurity, 
tecure by * | 
accept her; 
And here to pledge my vow, I 
4. To invite 0 drink, by 
another. 


Pope. 
„10 5 
5 10 


Le 2 


give my hand.  Shakefp. 
accepting the cup or health atter 
1 The fellow, that 
Parts bread with him, and pledges. 
The breath of him in a divided dranght, . 
Is th' readiett man to kill him. Shate/þ. Timon of Athens. 
To you, noble Lord of Weitinoreland, eg 
—I pledge your grace.  Shakejpeare's Henry IV. 
That flexanimous orator began the King of Homcbia's 
health; he preſently pledg'd it.  Honvel's Vocal Foreft. 
PLEDGET. #. J. [ plaryhe, Dutch. ] A tall mals of lint. 
I applied a pledge? vt baſilicon. Wijeman's Surgery. 
PLETADS. 22. J | pleiades, Lat, .] A northern con- 
PLETADES. I ſtellation. | ; 
= 'Thepletades betore him danc'd, 5 
Shedding {weet influence, Ee Milton. 
Then failors quarter'd heav'n, and found a nane 
For plats, hyads, and the northern car. 
Pu E NARILY. adv. from plenary. | Fully; compleatly, 
1 he caule is made a plenary caule, and ought to be deter- 
mined plenary. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


<-” 
4 


PLENARY... Deciſive procedurme. 
A bare inſtitution without induction does not make a 


plenary againlt the King, where he has a title to preſent. 


| . 9 | . Aylife. 
PrLENXARINESS. . . [from plenary. ] Fulneſs; compleatnets, 
| 7 1 "} 5 PI 


PLE NILUNARY, 4%. [from pleni/unium, Lat.] Relating to] 


the tull moon. | Ee 
lk we add the two Fgvptian days in every month, the in- 
terlunary and plenilunary exemptions, there would ariſe above 
an hundred more. Beroun Vilear Errours. 
PLE xIiPOTENCE. . /. {from plenus and potentia, Lat.] Ful- 
-.. ncls of power, | AP | 
PLE'NIPOTENT. adj. [ flenipotens, Lat.] Inveſted with full 
power. 8 8 
_ My ſubſtitutes I fend vou, and create 
Pl-nipotent on carth, of matchlets might 
Itung trom me. Milton's Peradiſe Loft, h. x. 
PULNIPOTENTIARY. . J. [ pleaipotentiaire, Fr. A nego- 
ator invetted with Full power, i Al | 
They were only the plenipotentiary monks of the pa- 
tizarchal monks. | Stllins fleet. 
PLE'N3ST.-7. ſ. [from flenns, Lat.] One that holds all ſpace 
to be full of matter. | 1 
I role ſpaces, which the vacuiſts would have empty, be— 
cuuſe devoid of air, the le niſis do not prove 1cpleniſhed with 
lubtle matter by aus tentibleeftects. 5 07% e. 
PLENITUDE. z. / { plenttuds, from lenus, Lat. plonitude, Fr.) 
1. Fuincts; the contrary to vacuity. | | 
If there were everywhere an abſolute pleritude and denſity 
without any pores between the particles of bodies, all bodies 
of equal dimenſions would contain an equal quantity of mat- 
ter, and conſequently be equally ponderous. Bextley”s Serm, 
2, Repletion; animal fulnels; bars, 705 
Relaxation from plenztude is cured by ſpare diet. Arbutb. 
3. Exuberance; abundance, ; | | 
The plenitude of the pope's power of diſpenſing was the 
main quettion, Bacon's Henry VII. 
4. Compleatneis, | 1 


he plenitutle of William's fame 


Can no accumulated ſtores receive. Prior. 
PLESTEOUS, ad;. [from plenty. ] oY 
t. Copious; exubcrant; abundant, 
Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt 
Now plenteous theſe acts of hatetul itrite, Milton. 


Two pleuteous fountains the whole proſpe&t crowu'd; 
This throngh the gardens leads its ftireams around. Pope. 
2, Truitful; fertile. 
Jake up the fifth part of the land in the ſeven plerteors 
years. Geneſis, xli. 34. 
Lab'ring the ſoil and reaping plenteous crop. Milton. 
PLe"trrEOVUSLY.. adv. [from Þienicous, | Copivutly ; abun— 
danily ; exuberantly, 0 | 
Iny due from me is tears, X 
Winch nature, love and filial tenderneſs, 
Shall, O dear tather, pay thee plenteoufly.. 
Gail created the great whales, and each 
dia binge each that crept, which plrnteor/y h | 
ne waters generated. Miiton s Paradiſe Jaſt, b. vii. 
(59.510%05 us in this life, that he may the more plontogfly 
rd us in the next. Wake's Preparalion jor Death. 
PI. d IEOUSNESS, 2. /. {from pleutebus.] Abundance; fer- 
tilt. 
Jud teren years of flentenuſneſt in Egypt were ended. 
; Cenocſis. 
adj. [ plenty and Full.) Copious ; abundant ; 
OTE TESTES) 
io Amaithea he gave a country, bending like a horn; 
1 the tale of Amalthea's plenti/ul horn. - Raleigh, 
10 T3 


£ 
from decav; 


ITY 


PI:E'NTIFUL; 


exnherunts 


Bacon's Lahe. 


[1 it be a long winter, it is commonly a more plentiful 


PLENTIFULLY. adv. [from 


PLENTIFULNESS. 2. J. | trom plentiful. ] The tate of beiug 


PLENTY. ». /. {[trom plexus, tull.] 
1. Abundance ſuch a quantity as is more than enough. 


tew buyers makes land cheap, Locke. 
2. Fruitfulneſs; exuberance. 
| The teeming clouds 
Deſcend in gladſome plenty o'er the world. Thomſon. 


A fate in which enough is had and enjoyed. | 
CY . 


Dryden. 


| hav 


Shakeſpeare, | 


is plentifiel in expences, will hardly be preſerved 


PLE 


plentiful.] Copiouſly; abun- 
dantly. | | 8 
They were not multiplied before, but they were at that 
time plentifully enereaſed. Brown's Fulgar Errours.. 
Bern is plextzfully furniſhed with water, there being a 
great multitude of fountains. Addiſon's Remarks ou Italy. 


vientitulz abundance; fertility. 


Peace, 
Dear nurſe of arts, plentzes and joyful birth. Shateſpeare. 
What makes land, as well as other things, dear, 1s plezty 
of buyers, and but tew ſellers; and fo ping of ſellers and 


3. It is uſed, I think, barbaroully for P. 
To graſs with thy calves, 

Where waters plenty, Tufer's Huſbandry. 

If reaſons were as plenty as blackberries, I would give no 

man a realon on compultion. Shatefpeare's Henry IV. 


Ye ſhall cat in plenty and be tatished, and praiſe thie 
Lord, 25 . 
PLEONASu. 2, ſ. [ pleonaſme, French; pleonaſmus, Lat.] A 

figure of ractorick, by which more werds are uted than are 
neceſtary. i | 
P1.tSH. 2. ). [A word uſed by Spenſer inftead of plafh, for 
the convenience of rhyme. ] A puddlez a boggy marth. | 

Out oi the wound the red blood flowed ireth, 

Fhat underneath his fect ſoon made a purple 7% . Spenſ. 
PLETHORA. z. /. [from x e. The fate in_winc! 

the veſfels are fuller of humours than 1s agreeable to a na- 
tural ttate or health; ariſes either from a diminution of ſome 
natural evacuations, or from debauch and feeding higher or 
more in quantity than the ordinary powers of the vifcera can 
digeſt: evacuations and exercite are its remedies. 

The diſeaſes of the fluids are aflethora, or too great abun- 
dance of laudable juices. Arbuthnot on Alumcnts. 
PULTHORE'TICK, | aj. [from plethora.) Having a full 
PLETHORICK. 8 habit. N | | 
The fluids, as they conſiſt of ſpirit, water, lalts, oil and 
terreſtrial parts, ditter according to the redundance of the 


pluegmatick, oily, ſaline, earthy or dry. — Arouthuet. 
PLE"THORY. 2. /. | pletbore, Fr. from 77.0585;a,.] Fulncis of 
Hahn. 1 
In too great repletion, the elaſtick force of the tube throws 
the fluid with too great a force, and ſubjects the animal to. 
the diicaſes depending upon a pletbory. Arbathnot. 
PLEVIN. 2. /. [ pleuwvine, Fr. pleving, law Lat.] In law, a 
warrant or affurance. Sce REPLEVIN.  -- Did. 
PLEURISY. a. . [maxi Pleurgſie, French; Pleuritis, 
Latin. ] > 1 8 
Plenriſy is an inflammation of the pleura, though it 18 
hardly diſtinguiſhable from an inflammation of any other 
part of the breatt, which are all from the lame caule, a ſtag- 
nate blood; and are to be remedied by evacuation, 1up- 
5 e or expecturation, or all together. Alg. 
Preverricge” $4dj, (from plearity.)] 
1. Diſeaſed with a pleurily. e. 5 5 
The viſcous matter, which lies like leather upon the ex- 
travalated blood of plcuritick people, may be diftulved by a 
due degree of heat. N Arbuthnot on Alimeilts. 
2. Denoting a pleurily. 
lis blood was peu: 
ſiſtence. 3 85 | | 
PLTABLE. adj. { pliable, from plier, 
1. Ealy to be bent; flexible. 5 
Though an act be never fo ſinful, they will ſtrip it of its 
guilt, and make the very law to phable and bending, that it 
hall be impoflible to be broke. South's Sermons. 


* 


it ical, it had n 


Fr. to bend.] 


e any effect on the mon 


ments are pliable and tender, I thall leave to the curious. 


t f 
al 15 


2. Flexible of diſpoſition; eaſy to be perſuaded. 
PLYABLENESS. . /. [from liable. ] . 
1. Flexibility; catnels to be bent. 

2. Flexibility of mind. 1 f 

Compare the ingenuous p/zatleneſs to virtuous 1 7 in 
youth, as it comes freſh out of the hands of nature, With the 
confirmed obitinacy in molt forts of fin, that is to be found 
in an aged ſinner. | : South's Sermans, 

PLIAN CNY. 2. . [from yliaut. ] Ealnels to be bent. 

Ila not exerciſe been neceſſary, nature would not 

given ſuch an activity to the limbs, and fuch a fliaucy to 

every part, as produces thoſe compreſhons and extenſions 
neceſtury for the preſervation of ſuch a 1yltem. AH. Spec. 

PLUANT. adj. { plant, French. 

1. Bending; rough; flexile; flexible; lithez limber. 
An anatomilt promiſed to diflect a woman's tongue, and 
amine whether the fibres may not be made up of a finer 

and more fliaut thread, 

2. Eaſy to take a form. 

Particles of heav'nly ſire, 

Or earth but new divided from the ſky, 


And plant ſtill retain'd th ctherial energy. 
As the wax melts that to the flame I hold, 
Pl:ut and warm may ſtill her heart remain, 
Soft to the print, but ne'er turn hard again. Grantule, 


3. Fafily compiying, 
In languages the tongue 
Joints more ſu 
terwards. | 0 
Thoſe, who bore bulwarks on their bac 
Now practite ev'ry pant geſtui -, 
Op'ning their trunk tor ev'ry telter, 
4. Eatily pe ſuaded. 
The will was then ductile and part to right reaſon, it 
met the Qictates ol a clarified underſtanding halfway. South. 
PLIANTNESS. . /. [from plant. Flexibility; toughneſs, 
Greatneſs ot weight, cloicnets of parts, fixation, pliaut- 
neſs or ſoftneſs. 


is more pliant to all ſounds, the 
pple to all feats of activity, in youth than at- 
| Bacen's Efjays. 
ks, 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
| PLUCATURE. 
PLICA“TIOR. F ble. 


is laid hold on to bend it. 


To PLIGHT. v. a. [plichten, Dutch. ] 
1. Lo pledge; to give as ſurety, 
He plighted his right hand 
Unto another love, and to another land. 
Saint Withold | 
Met the night mare, and her name told, 


whole or of any of thele ; and therefore. the plethorick are | 
y GI 3 


either colour nor con- 
_ Wijemar's Surgery. | 


Whether the diiterent motions of the animal ipirits may. 
t the tace, when the linea- 


have 


Addijon's Spectator, N* 247. 


Dryden. 


Swift s Miſcell. 


2. . plicatura, fromplico, Lat.] Fold; dau- 
Plication is uſed tomewhere in Clariila. . 
PLIERS, . J. [ftromply.] An inſtrument by which any thing 


Fliers are of two forts, flat- noſed and round-noſed; their 


office is to hold and faſten upon a {mall work, ud to tit it in 
its place: the round- noſed plzers are uſed for turning or bor- 


Fa try Queen. 


: New loves you ſeek, 
New vows to plight, and plighied vorrs 


to break, H 


: oh upon him. Sala. 
I have o'erheard a piot of death upon 


ing wire or {mall plate into a circular form. Moxon. Eaty ſeems the thing to every one, them ſunpres. 
I made a detention by a ſmall pair of piers, Wijeman, That nought could crots their //, 9? aud. 


\ Arnd emoal* 
9 . | 13 5 HR" Avec 21184 .* ; 
5. An iwtrigve; an affair complicated, we on 


LY * me 
* - = 14 8 A "TEES an arttul No . 
ralled; the itory of a play, compriufg Mi 


41-21 
- + Wea 
_ : 

xpee 28 


of aſtairs, unraveiled at lat by 1om? = uch a8 1) 1258 

It the pt orintrigue muſt be nature; the 1% mul e 1 
, » . * f . Ine HD. U} , a 
from the tubject, then the winding up e [pc 


year. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shat/Þ. King Lear. | probable contequence ot all that wel? 8 
Wen they had a plentiful harveſt, the farmer had hard! y I again in Henry's royal name, Nothing muit be tung between PE: * „ Pune 
any. corn. ; L' Eflrange. Give thee her hand for ſign of phghted faith, Shakeſp. But what ſome way conduces to de 
A.cioindes was a young man of noble birth, excellent edu- Here my inviolable faith 1 plight, | es Our author 57:4. a AO; ©, 
cation ang a flentt/wd turtune, Sawijt.1 Dryden. Produc'd his play, and begg's 5 K 1 


Lo, thou be my defence, I, thy delight. 


I never mix my xgHeνs hands wich thin, ew, Ji 
We luch a clovd of muchicts hangs about us T 
2. To braid; io weave. [rom þ.ico, Lat. u en ai ali, 19 AV 
bend, and p1ght, pleight or plat, a told or flex pe 6. Stra 
Her ncad ine tondly would aguite . | 
With gaudie girlonds, or freth flowrets dis ht 7. Con 
About her neck, or rings Vi ruthes plight, © | FIGS 
I took it for u fairy von 5 urn, 
Ot tome gay creatures of the element, M 
That in the colcurs of the rainbow live, 
And play 1 th' pizehted clouds, I 
PLISHT. x. /. [This word Skinner imagines tg he Miley 1. 
trom the Dutch, plichi, chice or employment: bie derwel 4,PLO 
obier ves, that phe, Saxon; finvities diittets gr prelſ lunes 1. To! 
ger; whence, 1 tuppoic, Tt was derived, it bein oa gay 
rally vufed in a bad tenie., | ans 7 ns 
1. Condition; tate, I 
When as the carcfol darf had told, 1c 
And madcenfample of ther mourutu! light Th 
Unto his malter, he MG langer Would 9 
There dwell in peril of Ke paintulfghebt. Fairy & W. 
I think mylelt in better H tor a lender than 8 Tl 
Beſcech your hicghnels, lea. To 
My women may be wid nie tor, you lee, 2. lod 
My pityht requires it, SPORCGPEATE'S Witter s Tat 1 h 
Incy ein IIe Ti repentant itood 1 u 
Praying. : Miiſen's Hardi L,, b.. ret 
mou mult not here „ un 
Lie in this miſerable lonthſome pligbt. M. I chi 
Molt pertect hero tried in heàvieſt plight | TT 7 PLO 
Off labours huge and bard, © ** 1. 10} 
2. Good cute. Es 7 I 
Who abuſeth his cattle and ſtarves them tor ment. _ 
By carting or plowing, his gaine is not great; iy 8 
an ne that _ labour can viz them aright, * 1 
Tath gaine to his comfort, and cattel in Hebt. 7 y 
3. Pledge; gage. {from the verb. Paget, Tier forth 
That lord, whole hand mult take my plight, ſhall carry 4 bh 
Halt ny love with him, half my care and duty, 4 As 
lat 45 "ee Shateſpear 3 
4. ae to list.] A feld; a pucker; a double; 1 pute, oy 
a plait. 5 c i 
e Yelad, for fear of {corching air, i. Con 
All in a filken camus, liliy white, | Chi 
Purfled upon with many. a folded plight, Fairy fur ws 
|PLINTH. 2. J. {3%-35,7] In architecture, is that quare Nen. ory 
ber which terves as a toundation to the bale of a pillar ; Vi. _ 
truvius calls the upper part or abacus of the Tuican puer "= 
a plinth, becauſe 11 netembles a ſquare tile: moreover, the . 
tame denomination is temetimes Strentonathick wall, wheres Thi 
in there ars two or thiee bricks advanced in form of a plat- Th 
6a 60 ad. : - : Harri, An 
To PLO. v. n. | plocg hen, Dutch. Skinner.) PL.OUC 
1. To toll; to moil; todradge; to travel. > "The i 
A þpi9d dug diligence brings us looner to our journey's end, 8 rc 
than a fluttering way of advancing bv itarts, LEftraige, : 
He knows. better than any man, what is not to be wiit- Kat 
en; any never hizaras himiclt 40 far as to fall, but ple un "5 
dUDerately, and, as a grave man ought, puts his fact he fore 1 
tore him. Dryder's State of Innocence. 8 
5 Th' unletter'd Chriſtian, who believes in Srols, if 
Peloils on to heav'n, and nceris at a lols. Dryden. Th. 
2. To travel layorioulty, VVV 5 , 11 
Rogues, plod away o' the hook, ſcek ſhelter, pack. ©Pr.o1 
V Shale eart. in or 
F If one of mean affairs 8 5 - 
May þ!ed it in a week, why may not I 5 We 
Glide thither in a day? Sbaleſpeare's O nibcliat. By 
Hat thou not held my ſtirrup? a | Dot 
Bare- headed, placed by my foot-cloth mule, Thi 
And thought thee happy when I ſhuvk my head? Shatgp. an b. 
- Ambitious love hath 10 in me offended, - P19 
That barefour pled I rhe cold ground upon, 1. Tot 
With ſainted vow-my faults to have amended, SEA). 
3. To itudy cloicly and dully. 5 8 7 Plot 
©... Umvertal ye, pritons up 'S 
The mmble {ptrits in the arteries; No 
As motion and jong-Guring action tires To 
Ihe inewy.vigour of the traveller. Shave peart. Ar 
- Heptrds to turn his am'rous ſuit SF Go ed, an 
„ a plea in law, and rroſgcute. Huatbras, P. ui. Yo! 
She reaſon'd without ploddiny long, „ 2. To b 
Nor ever gave her judgment wrong. Kreft“ Mis An. 
PLO DDER. x. . [from yled.] A dull heavy bed Mabe freque 
Study is like the heav'ns glorious tun, 5 Tot 
That will not be deep fearch'd with laucy looks; v 
What have continual ledlle,s ever wolly „ „ „ He, 
Save haſe authority from other's hy3ss ? $1. akefpeart . 
PLOT. 1. /. fplor, Son. See PLA r.] | My 
1. A ſmall extent of ground. * Tot 
It was a choſen t of fertile land, 
Amongſt wide waves ſet like a little neſt, Pat 
As it it had by nature's cunning hand 3 Wit 
geen choicely picked out from all the ret. Fair) Au. prove 
| Plant ye with alders or willowes a pet, N plonzy 
Where yeerelv as needeth mo poles may be got . Af 
Many unfrequented lets there are, Aer bouſe 
Fitted by kind tor rape and villatny, 5 Shakejcart do the 
Were there but this ſingle plot to loſe, 1; Provo 
This mould of Marcius, thev to dui would 5540 bs by bau. 
And throw't againſt the wind. ane Wh 
| When we mean to build, wil, i 
We firſt ſurvey the pt, then draw the model, eat, 
And when we lee the figufe of the hauf, 1 fart de gos 
Then we mutt rate the coſt of tic ersétion, _ 157 n Probe 
Weeds grow not in the wild unculivated _ l. y 
garden flo;s under the negligent hand of 284 ener. of An, 
2. A plantation laid out. | 1 [n | 
Some goddeſs mhabiteth this region, wo want 70 kabite 
this {oil; for neither is any lets than 3 e gad- No 
ſhrined in ſuch a heap of pleatures; nog any leis ; 1427 rob o 
deſs could have made it to perfect a ff. 75 * Oner 
3. A form; a ſcheme; a plan. : 1:4 unto te . 
The law of England never was properly appt a5 they An, 
Iriſh nation, as by a purpoſed y government p. then Ih 
could intinuate and Heal themelves under the ny 1lnkt Gor 
humble carriage. Es re 0 dale, 
4. [Imagined by Skinner to be derived troll unte 2 1 
evidently contracted from compct, F „ | * 
ſecret deſign formed againſt arocher. h: 
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fer, 
carry 


"fare. 
Urte; 


Ween, 
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Vi- 
pular, 
„ the 
here. 
1 plat- 
arr, 


'senl, 
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e Wiit- 
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rare, 
nbcl;st 
hakzlþ. 
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0 tert. 
An P. lits 


A 


us mah. 


ref arty 


Made him obſerve the ſubject and the plot, 
rs, paſſions, unities, what not? | Pope. 
deny the plot to be tragical, becauſe its cataſtrophe 
wy. g which hath ever been n Gay. 
Secret combination to any ill end. 
4 Sep ace al our plots and wiles. : Milton. 
Contrivance deep reach of thought. 
ly Who lays he was not 
A man of much 5% 
May repent that falſe accuſation ; 
Having plotted and pen'd 
Six plays to attend 
The farce of his negociation. 
B bror. v. b. [from the noun. , ES 
To form ſchemes * miſchict againſt another, commonly 
2 e in authority. 
init parks The ſable traitor 43 
- 4 plotted in the council houſe 
8 ; Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
The wicked Plotteth againſt the juit. Pjalm xxxvii. 12. 
He who envies now thy ſtate, 
Who now is ar. how he may ſeduce 
rom obedience. 
Nee that round th' incloture prowl'd 
To leap the 1 now plcts not on the fold. 
Jo contrive z to fcheme. i 
3 "The gil "tells the marquis of a flying noiſe, that the 
prince did plot to be ſecretly gone; to which the marquis 
antwered,; that though love had made his highnets. iteal out 
Ves on country, yet fear would never make hun zun Out 


Dryden. 


* Spal N. | 1¹ OL 07. 
J. PLOT. L. 4. a 
= ; : * . Ve. > D : 
"To lan; to contri : 
5 With ſhame and ſorrow fill'd: 
Shame for his folly; forrow out ot time ay 
For plotting an unprofitable crime. Dryaen. 


1. To detcrive according to ichnography. ' 

This treatiſe piotteth down Cornwall, as it now ſtandeth, 
for the particulars. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

PLoTTER, 1. /. (from plot. } I | | TI 

1; Contpirator. 


As tor you, Colonel, we ſhall try whe's the greater plotter | 


of us two; Lagainſt the tate, or you againit the peiticoat, 
| Dryden's Spanijo Friar. 
2. Contriver. . . N 
An irreligious Moor, 


Chief architect and platter of theſe woes. SHH αefe. 


pio VER. u. /. L pluvicr, Fr. pluvials, Lat.] A lapwing. A 


bird. LY : : . | 
| Ot wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge, phea- 
| ; Carew's Survey of Corn-wall. 


fant, and loud r. 
Scarce ; 

The bittern knows his time : or from the ſhore, 
The plovers when to ſcatter o'er tac heath a 

Aud ung. | | 1 bomſen”s Spring. 

PLOUGH. u. . [pleg, Saxon; flog, Dan. ploegh, Lutch.] 

1. The inttrumentwith which the turrows are cut in the ground 

to receive the feed. | : 
Look how the purple flower, which the plough 
Hath horn in under, languithing doth die. Peachayr. 


Some 5 differ in the length and ſhape of their beams; 


fora: in the thare, others in the coulter and handles. 


In ancient times the ſacred lou employ'd 
The kings and awful lathers. ' Thomſon. 


„. Akin ot plane. Amjzverth. 


Rebellion, inſolence, ſection. . 
We ourlelves have plough'd for, tow'd and featter'd, © _ 
By minghng them with us. Shakeſpeare's Corivlanus, 
Doth the ploughman plough all __ to row I/. xxviu. 24. 
They only give the land one ploug/hing, and to white oats, 
and harrow them as they do black. Mortimer. 
© PLOUGH, vV. a. | | f 


1. Io turn up with the plo wh. 


Let the Voiicians 


S!:,ou'dl any flave, ſo lewd, belong to you? 
No doubt you'd tend the rogue, in fetters bound, 


A man may plough, in itiff grounds the tit ume fallow- 
ed, an acre a day. Mortimer. 


2. To bring to view by the plough. | 5 
Another of a duſky colour, near black; there are of theſe 


3 To turrow z to divide. ; 
When the prince her fun'ral rites had paid, 2 
He fh; the Tyrrhene ſeas with fails difplay'd. Addi. 
With ſpeed we plough the watery way, 
My power thall guard thee. 8 
* 19cer; to furrow. | 
5 Let N 
Patient Octavia plough thy viſage uß . 
With her prepared nails. Shakefp. Autb. and Cleopatra. 


Hough; a coarle ignorant boy. 


bouſes and his parith church, imagines that thatch ea. 
io the very nature of a houte. Mfatiss Logick. 

13 x7 nr * p I 
»?UGHER. n. /. {{rom plough.] One who ploughs or cul- 
Uatrs ground 3 

7 - * * 9 ; * 1 . pa 
.W hen m2 country ſhall be repleniſhed with corn, as it 
$10, it welt tollowed z for the country people themſelves are 


cat he ng and ſmall ſpenders of corn: then there ſhould. | 


de good ore of magazines erected. Spen/er. 
9 LAND. . J. | plough and land.] A farm for corn. 
Who hath a Hu aud caſts all his ſeed- corn there, 


nd yet allows his ground more corn thould bear. Donne. 


1 book are entered the names of the manors or in- 
KOREG town} 
. tne number of the inhabitants. Hale. 
I; One thas AS. Raj. IL piough and man.) | 
"ALANENGS or ules the plough. 
When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws, 
: nd merry larks are ploughmen's clocks, _ | 
"© CUCKOW then on ev'ry tree.  - Shakeſpeare. 
_ = — the good things of the world, to ſerve the 
nature by the labours of theploughman. Taylor. 

Ide coreful Plougbman doubting ſtands. Milton. 

jel reigh no le!s allures the ploughnran's peace, 

: —.— m {un advances his increaſe. Waller. 
depherd he unt gains by peace, and the ſoldiers by war, the 
| Vet ſeaſons, and the ploughmen by dry. Temple. 

Who can ceaſe t admire | 
49821472 conſul in his coarſe attire! 


The 7 5 Dryden. 
My Plouzhman's is rother ks herd's ſon. Dryd 
* A grols ignorant ruſtick. f 
er hd! to whoſe ſoft ſeizure 

Harde Set s down is harſh, and, ſpite of ſenſe, 
1A 6, the palm of Ploug ban. Shakeſpeare. 
A wer Paborious man, 
fue bin, omach will turn rye bread into vinegar, and a 
Foe, digeſt it. Arbuthuot on e 
DAY, #. /. The Monday after Twelfth-day. 


Denham. 


Mikton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. 


PLUCK. u. / {from the verb.] 


Mortimer. 


©PLOUGA, v. 1. To practiſe aration; to turn up the ground | 
un order to ſow ſerd. 5 V 


| TR to the bottom. 
laugh Rome and harrow Italy. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


Jo work in bridewell, or to plough your ground. Dryden. 
You find it hug hed into ridges and furrows. Mortimer. 


frequently laughed up in the fields of Weldon. Woodward. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


LOUGHBOY. z. /. [ plough and boy. | A boy that follows the 


A ploughboy, that has never teen any thing but thatched. 


ps, the number of p/oughlands that each con- 


1 


Ploughmonday next after that the Twelftide is paſt, 
Bids out with the plough; the worſt huſband is lat. Tuf. 

PLOUGHSHA'RE. 7. /. { plough and ſbare.] The part of the 
plough that is perpendicular to the coulter, 

As the earth was turned up, the plough/bare lighted upon 

a great ſtone; we pulled that up, and ſo found tome pretty 

things. 2 Sidney, 5. 11. 
Ine pretty innocent walks blindfold among burning 

Ploughiſbares without being icorched. Addyjon's Spectator. 

To PLUCK. v. a. [plocauun, Saxon; plocken, Dutch. 

1. lo pull with nimolencis or force; to ſnaichz to pull; to 
draw ; to force on or oH to force up or don; to act upon 
with violence. it 1s very generally and licentioufly uled, 
particularly by Shakeſpeare, | 

It ſeemed better unto that noble king to plant a peace- 
able government among them, than by violent means to 
pluck them under. Spenſer on Ireland. 

| You were crown'd before, 

And that high royai.y was nc'er pluck'd off, 
Pluck down my ctticurs, break my decrees, 
For now a time is come to mock at form. Shakeſpeare. 
Canit thou not 15 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 

And with tome tweet oblivious antidote | 
Cleanſe the ſtuft d bote? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
When yet he was bu. tender bodied, when youth with 

comelinels plucked all gaze his way. Shakep. Macbeth, 

I gave my love a ring; | 
He would not p/uch it tron bis finger tor. the wealth 
That the wo: la masters. Shakefp. Merchaiit of Venice. 
It you do wrongtuily ſeize teictord's right, | 
Lou yu a thoutand dangers on your head. 
Dive into the bottom ot the deep, | 
Wire tatzom line could never touch the ground, 


Shakeſp. 


Pluck away his crop with his feathers. - Lev. 1. 16. 
planted, | 
. Ley pluck off their tkin from off them. 
Dupatch em quick, but firit pluck out ther tongues, 
Let with their dying breath they tow edition, Alion. 
Beneath this ſhade the weary. pealant hes,” 
Flucds the broad leat, and bids the breezes rite. Gay. 
| 5 From de back BE 
Of herds and flocks, a thoutand tugving bills 
Fluch nair and wool; | 
2. To itrip of teathers : 3 
vince I pluckt geete, I knew not what it was to be beaten. 


I come to thee from plume pluck'd Richard. Shakeyp. 


3. To pluck up a heart or tpirit. A proverbial expretuon tor | 


taking up or retuming of courage. | 

He wiiled them to pluck up iheir hearts, and make all 
things ready tor à new atlauit, wherein he expected they 
ſhouid with courageous reviumuon recompente their late 
cowardice. Knolles's Hijtory of the Turks. 


1. A pull; à draw; a lingle act of plucking. . 

- Birds kept coming and going all the lay long; but fo few 
at a time, that the man did not think them worth a pick. 

. J. Ejirange. 


Were the ends of the bones dry, they could not, without 


mutcles. 
2. [laugh, Erle. I know not whether derived from the 
- Engltin, rather than the Englith from the Erie.] The heart, 


great dimculty, obey the plucks and auractions of the motory 


.C 


liver, and lughts of an animal. 


PLU'CKER. A. /. [trom pluck. } One that plucks. 


IT hou letter up and plucker down of Kings! Shakeſp. 
Pull 1t as ſoon as you lee the feed begin to grow brown, 
at wich time let the pluckers tie it up in handfuls. 


Pl vd. 1. /. [ plugg, Swediſh; plugs be, Dutch.] A ltopple; 
any thing drwen hard into another body, _ | 

Shutting the valve with the plug, draw down the 2 

N e Bayle. 

The u fighting with a man's own ſhadow, conſiſts in the 


with p/ugs of lead at either end: this opens the cheſt. Ad. 

In bottling wine, fill your mouth full of corks, e 

with a large plug of tobacco, Swijt's Direet. to the Buller. 
To PLUG. v. a. | from the noun. ] Lottop with a plug. 

A tent plugging up the orifice, would make the matter re- 

cur to the part diſpoſed to receive it. Sharp's Surgery. 


A cuttom has prevailed of writing plumb, but improperly. 
1. A fruit. 3 . 


circular order, and expand in form of a roſe, from whole 
flower-cup riſes the pointal, which afterwards becomes an 
oval or globutar fruit, having a fort fleſhy pulp, furrounding 
an hard oblong; itone, tor the molt part pointed; to which 
ſhould be added, the footſtalks are long and ſlender, aud have 
but a ſingle fruit upon each: the ſpecies are; 1. The jean- 
hative, or white primordian. 2. The early black damalk, 


Perdrigon plum. 8. The violet Perdrigon plum. 9. The 
white Perdrigon lum. 10. The red imperial plum, ſome- 
times called the red bonum magnum. 11. The white im- 
perial bonum magnum; white Holland or Mogul plum. 1 2. 

Ihe Cheſton plum. 13. The apricot plum. 14. The maitre 


diaper plum. 16. Queen Claudia, 17. Myrobalan Pu. 
18. The green gage plum. 19. The cloth of gold Plum. 
20. St. Catharine plum. 21. The royal plum. 22. La mi- 
rabelle. 23. The Brignole plum. 24. The emprels, 25. 
The monſicur plum: this is tometimes called the Wentworth 
plum, both reſembling the bonum magnum. 26. The cherry 


29. The St. Julian plum. 30. The black bullace-tree plu. 
31. The white bullace-trec plum. 32. Ihe black thorn, or 
iloe-tree plum. ; Millar. 
Philotophers in vain enquired, whether the ſummum bo- 
num conſiſted in riches, bodily delights, virtue, or contemp- 
lation: they might as reaſonably have diſputed, whether the 
belt reliſh were in apples, plums, or nuts. Locle. 
2. Raifin; grape dried in the ſun. —— 
I will dance, and eat plums at your wedding. SHA. 


ſand pounds. : ; 

By the preſent edict, many a man in France will ſwell 
into a plum, who fell ſeveral thouſand pounds ſhort of it tne 
day betore. : Addiſ on. 

The miſer muſt make up his plum, a 

And dares not touch the hoarded ſum. Prior, 

By fair dealing John had acquired ſome plums, which he 
might have kept, had it not been for his law-ſuit, Arbath. 


Aſk you, 
Why ſhe and Sapho raiſe that monſtrous ſum ? 
Alas! they fear a man will colt a plum. Pope. 
4. A kind of play, called, How many plums for a penny ? 


Ainſevorth. 
PLUMAGE. . ſ. [ plumage, Fr.] Feathers ; ſuit of teathers. 


T he plumage of birds exceeds the piloſity of beaſts. Bacon. 


Shak. 
Aud pluck up drowned honour by the locks, . 
I will y hem up by the roots out of my land. 2 Chron. 


X ume to plant, and a time to pluck up that which is | - 
| Ecciejraſles, 111. 2. 
Micab, iii. 2. 


T homſen's Spring. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Ray on the Creation. | 


4. To place as a plume. 


| | 5. To adorn with plumes. . 
Mortimer. | 


brandiſhing of two ſticks graſped in each hand, and loaden 


PLUM. 7. /. (plum, Fru neuf: Saxon; blumme, Danith, | 


The flower conſiſts of five leaves, which are placed in a 


commonly called the Morocco plum. 3. The little black 
. damaſk plum. 4. The great damaſk violet of--L0urs. $4. 
The Orleans plum. 6. The Fotheringham plum. 7. The |. 


claude. 15. La roche-courbon, or diaper rouge; the red 


plum. 27. The white pear plum. 28. The muſcle plum. 


3. [In the cant of the ciiy.] The tum of one hundred thou- | 


LU 755 
Fay, will toopint , 

Smit Gith hey 75 On, ee rom . * 
rying plumage, Ipare the dove? Pope 
PLUMB. u. /. | plemb, Fr. plumbum, Latin.] A plummet; a 

W 3 3 at the end of a line. ? 
the plumb hne hang jult upon the pe | 
the level 1s tet flat 405 upon Ne nal es rapper ary 
Moxon's Mechani erkiſes. 
PLuMB. ad. [from the noun. ] Perpendicalarty 1 4 

rizon. 

It all theſe atoms ſhould deſcen 
velocity, being all pertectly tolid a 
cuum not retlting their motion, they would never the one 
overtaxe the other. Ray on the Creation; 
3 it not a ſad thing to fall thus plumb into che grave uf 
one minute, and dead the next. 

ToPLUMB. v. 4. (from the noun.} | 
1. Lo found; to ſearch by a line with a weight at its end. 


d plumb down with equal 


nd imporous, and the va- 


channel, 
2. Lo regulate any work by the plummet. 
PLUMBER. . J. [ plombier, r.] One who works upon 
lead, Commonly wticten and pronounced plummer. 
PLUMBERY, 2. / (from plumber. ] Works of lead; the ma- 
nutastures of a phunher., Commonly ſpelt plummery. 


St Gulliver, 


PLU'ucake. 1. . | plum and cate.) Cake made with raiſins. 


He cramm'd them till their guts did ake 
With caudle, cuſtard, and plumcabe; 
PLUME. »./. | plume, Fr, pluma, Lat.] 
1. Feather ot birds, | 
Let trantick Talbot triumph for a while, 
And, like a peacock, 1weep along his tail; 
We'll pull his plumes, and take away his train. ShakeſF; 
Wings he wore of many a colour'd f/ame. Milton; 


H udibras: 


plume or ſtalk of a quill. 
2. Feather worn as an ornament, 
Let every tceble rumour thake your hearts, 
Your enemies with nodding of their plumes 
Fan you into deſpair, Shake/pearc's Coriolanus, 
Eittern travellers know that oltridges teathers are cos 
mon, and the 8 plume of Janizaries. | Brown. 
55 The fearful infant wh 
Daunted to ſee a face with ſteel o'erfpread, 
And his high p/ue that nodded o'er his head. Dryden, 


Grew's Muſeums 


3. Pride; towerttig mien. 


_ Great Duke of Lanca{ter, I come to thee 
From plume pluckt Richard, who with willing ſoul 
Adopts thee | 
4. Token of honour; prize of contelt, 
Ambitious to win from me ſome plume. Milton; 
5. Plume is a term uled by botanilts for that part of the ſeed 
ot 2 plant, which in its growth becomes the trunk: it is in- 
cloled in two ſmall cavities, formed in the lobes for its rc- 


oy y bound together like a bunch of feathers, whence it 
14s this name, GE Quincy 
To PLUME. v. a. [from the noun.] | 85 
1. To pick and adjuſt feathers. 3 | 
Swans mutt be kept in fome encloſed pond, where they 
may have room to come aſhore and plume themſelves. 
7 | Mortimer. 


2. [Plumer, Fr.] To rip of feathers. | | 
Such animals as feed upon fleth, devour ſome part of the 
_ feathers of the birds they gorge themiclves with, becauſe 


| they will not take the pains fully to plume them. Ray. 


3. To ftrip; to pill. 


They {tuck not to ſay, that the king cared not to. FER 
the nobility and people to feather himſelf, Bacon. 


His ſtature reach'd the ſky, and on his creſt 
Sat horror plum'd, 5 Milton's Paradiſe Loft, W. iv. 
Farewel the p/umed troops, and the big war, 5 
That make ambition virtue. Shakeſdeare's Oc hella. 


albeſtus. | | | 
Plumeallum, formed into the likeneſs of a wick, will ad- 


PLUMEA'LLUM. 2. /. [alumen plumoſiun, Lat.] A kind of 


PLUMIGEROUS. adj, [ pluma an 
thers ; feathered. | | 


teathers on the toot. 
PLUMMET..2./. from plumb.) | 
1. A weight of lead hung at a ſtring, by which depths are 
- founded, and perpendicularity is diſcerned, 
Deeper than did ever plummet found, 


I'll drown my book. Shokeſpeare's Tempeſt, 


Did. 


| | Fly, envious time, 
Call on the lazy leaden-ſtepping hours, | 
Whole ſpeed is but the heavy plummet's pace. Milton, 
God ſees the body of fleſh which you bear about you, and 
the plummets which it hangs upon your ſoul, and e Rang 
when you cannot rite high enough to him, he comes down 
to you. Duppa's Rules for Devotion, 
he heavineſs of theſe bodies, being always in the atcend- 
ing {ide of the wheel, mult be counterpoiſed by a plummet 
faſtened about the pulley on the axis: this plummet will de- 
ſcend according as the land doth make the leveral parts of 
the wheel lighter or heavier, 12 . Wilkins. 
PLuUMoO'sITY, z. . {from plumous.] The ſtate of having 
feathers. 5 | 
PLu'Mous. adj. [ plumeux, Fr. flumoſus, Lat.] Feathery ; 
reſembling feathers. Ts | 
This has a like plumous body in the middle, but finer. 
Ts | Woodward on Foſſils, 
PLUMP. adj. [Of this word the etymology is not known, 
Skinner derives it from pPommele, Fr. full like a ripe apple; 
it might be more eaſily deduced from plum, which yet teems 
very harſh, Junius omits it.] Somewhat fat; not lean ; 
fleck; full and ſmooth. | 
The heifer, that valued itſelf upon a ſmooth coat and a 
Plump habit of body, was taken up for a ſacrifice; but the 
ox, that was deſpiſed for his raw bones, went on with his 
work ttill. | 


2. Any weight. 


| Plump gentleman, 
Get out as faſt as e'er you can; 
Or ccaſe to puſh, or to exclaim; | . 
Vou make the very crowd you blame, - Prior. 
wh | The famiſh'd cow cu 2 
Grows plump and round, and full of mettle. Swift, 
PLUMP. #. / {from the adjective. A knot; a tuft; a cluſter; 
a number joined in one mals, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, lie all in a plump together, 
not acceſlible but by ſea, Bacon. 
Warwick having eſpied certain plumps of Scottiſh horſe- 
men ranging the field, returned towards the arriere to pre- 


vent danger. Hayward. 
We reited under a 22 of trees. Sandys. 
Spread upon a lake, with upward eye | 


A plump ot towl behold their foe on high ; 
They cloſe their trembling troop, and all attend 
On whom the ſowling eagle will deſcend. Dryden. 
ToPLUMP. v. a. [from the adjective.] Jo fatten ; to twellz 
to make large. 
The particles of air expanding themſelves, plump out the 


des of the bladder, and keep them turgid, Boyle, 
m 


Collier, 


I he molt experienced feamen plumbed the depth of the 


They appear made up of little bladders, like thoſe in the 


Ieir, | | Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 


2 


ception, and is divided at its loole end into divers pieces, all 


, 


miniſter to the flame, and yet not contume. Wilkins,” 
ero, Lat.] Having fea. 


| 7 „ 
PLUMIPEDE. 1. /. [ luna and pes, Lat.] A fowl that has 
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I'm as lean as carrion; but a wedding at our houſe will 
plump ne up with good chear. L' Eftrange. 
Let them lic for the dew and rain to plump them. 
Mortimer. 
To PLUMP. v. u. [from the adverb. } 
1. Lo fall like a {tone into the water, 
the found. ; 
2. [From the adjective. ] To be ſwollen. Ainſavorth. 
PLUM. adv. | Probably corrupted from þ/umb, or perhaps 
formed trom the ſound of a ſtone falling on the water. | 
With a ſuduen fall. ve 
I would tain now ſee 'em rowl'd 
Down a kill, or from a bridge 
Head-long caſt, to break their ridge; 
O: tc ſome river take em 
Plump, and tee if that would wake 'em. 
Fluttering his pennons vain, plump down he d 


A word formed from 


Ben, Johnſon. 
rops. 
Milton. 
PiUmMPER. . /. [from plump.) Something worn in the 
mouth to {wel}. out the cheeks, 
Sne dext'rouſſy her p/ampers draws, . . 
That ſerve to till her hollow jaws. Sw?ft's Miſcellames. 
PLUMPNESS. 2. ſ. from plump.] Fulneſs; diſpoſition to- 
wards ftulneſs. | 
Thoſe convex glaſſes ſupply the defect of plumpneſs in the 
eye, and by encreating the retraction, make ne rays con- 
verge ſooner, ſo as to convene at i! hrtom of oy 5 
| | eben. 
Pr u'uroRRIDOE. 2. .. [ flum and porridge.) Porridge with 
plums. 3 N 3 
A rigid diſſenter, who dined at his home on Chriſtmas- 
day, eat very plentifully of his plumporridge. Addiſon. 
PLU MPUDDING. 2. /. [ plum and pudding. ] Pudding made 
with plums. gen os 
- PLU'MPY. adj. Plump; fat. | 
3 Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
| In thy vats our cares be drown'd. 
PLUmMY. adj. { trom plume.) Feathered ; covered with fea- 
ther 5 | | 
Satan fell, and ftraight a fiery globe | 
Of angels on full ſail of wing flow nigh, 
Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him loft 
From his unealy tation, and upbore 


* 


: Milton, ; 


As on a floating couch through the blithe air. 
Appear d his plumy creſt, belmear”d with blood. 
. Addiſon.” 


Sometimes they are like a quill, with the plumy put only 
upon one fide... | Grew's Cojmol, b. 1. 
To PLUNDER. v. a. [ plunderen, Dutch, ] 
1. To pillage; to rob in an hoſtile way. 
Nebuchadnezzar plunders the temple of 
the fatal doom that afterwards betel hin. South's Sermons. 
Ships the fruits of their exaction brought, 
Which made in peace a treaſure richer far 
Than what is plunder'd in the rage of war. 
To rob as a thictf. 5 
Their country's wealth our mightier 
Or croſs, to Plauder provinces, the main. 
PLU'%DER. 2. /. {from the verb.] 
war. 
Let nuring ar! 
To pay themſelves with :::der. 
PLUNDERER. 2. f. [trom plunder.] 
1. Hottile pillager ; ſpoiler. wh 
/ 5; 5 
It was a famous ſaying of William Rufus, Whoever 
ſpares perjured men, robbers, piznderers, and traitors, de- 


ier miſers drain, 


looſe the murmuring army on their maſters, 


prives all good men of their peace and quietnefſs. Addiſon, | 
We cannot future violence o'ercome, 5 | 
Nor give the miſerable province ee. 

- Since what one plund'rer left, the next will ſeize, Dryden. 
To PLUNGE. v. a. [ plonger, Fr.] 3 | 
1. To put ſuddenly under water, or under any thing ſuppoſed 

liquid. | oy 5 
5 J Plunze us in the flames. | | Milton. 
Headlong from hence to plunge herſelf ſhe ſprings, 
hut ſhoots along ſupported on her wings. Dryden. 
2. To put into any ſtate tuddeniy. 3 1 
mean to lunge the boy in pleaſing ſleep, | 
And raviſh'd in Idalian bow'rs to keep. Dryden. 


3. To hurry into any diſtreſs. 
O conſcience! into what abyſs of fears 
And horrors halt thou driv'n ine? out of which 
I find no way; from deep to deeper plung l. 
Without a prudent determination in matters before us, 
we ſhall be plunged into perpetual errors. Vals. 
4. To force in ſuddenly. This word, to what action ſoever it 


be applied, commonly expreſſes either violence and ſudden- “ 


neſs in the agent, or diſtreſs in the patient. 
At this advanc'd, and tudden as the word, 
In proud Plexippus* boſom plung'd the word. 
Let them not be too haſty to plunge t 
into the depths of knowledge. 
To PLUNGE. v. n. 1 
1. To fink tuddenly into water; to dive. 5 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in. Shak, Julius Ceſar. 
42 His courſer plung d, „ 
And threw him off; the waves whelm'd over him, 
And helplefsin his heavy arms he drown'd. Dryden. 
When thou, thy ſhip o'erwhelm'd with waves, thalt be 
Forc'd to plunge naked in the raging lea, Dryden. 
When tortoiſes have been a long time upon the water, 
their ſhell being dried in the tun, they are catily taken; by 
reaſon they cannot plunge into the water nimbly enough. Ray, 
2. To fall or ruſh into any hazard or diſtreſs. 
He could find no other way to conceal his adultery, but to 


Dryden. 
heir enquiries at once 


plunge into the guilt of a murther. Tillotſon. 
Bid me for honour plunge into a war, 2 5 55 
Then ſhalt thou fee that Marcus is not ſlow, Adaijon. 


Impotent of mind, and uncontroul'd, 
He plung'd into the gulph which Heav'n foretold, Pope. 
PLUNGE. 2. 0. ; 5 
1. Act of putting or ſinking under water. 
2. Difficulty ; ſtrait ; dittrels, 3 
She was weary of her life, fince ſhe was brought to that 
lunge; to conceal her huſband's murder, or accule her ſon, 
4 — 3 Sidney, 5. ii. 
People, when put to a plunge, cry out to Heaven for help, 
without helping themſelves. L' Eftrange. 
Wilt thou behold me finking in my woes, | 
And wilt thou not reach gut a triendly arm 
To raiſe ine from amidſt this plunge of forrows? Addiſon, 
He muſt be a good man; a quality which. Cicero and 
Qaintilian are much at a Plunge in a\lerting to the Greek 
and Roman orators. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 
PLU'NGEON. 7. / [mergus, Lat.] A ſea bird. Ainſww. 
PLN ER. 2. J. [fi T 
PLU'NKET. . . A kind of blue colour, 
PLURAL. adj. [ Pluralis, Latin.] 
1. Implying more than one. 


Thou haſt no faith left now; unleſs thoud'ſt two 
Shakeſp. 


Ainſworth, 


Better have none A: 

Than yal faith, which is too much by one, 
2. [In grammar. }] 2 
] The Grerk and Hebrew have two variations, one to ſig- 


PLU'RAL1ST. 1. . [ pluralifie, French; from plural.] Our 


Shakeſpeare. | 


God, and we find | 5 


Dryden. . 
I. To employ w 


„„ - |. 
Pillage ; ſpoils gotten in F 


: .- * Ofzway.. | 


Milton. | 


Watts. 


om plunge.) One that plunges; a diver. | 


11. A branch of A which conſiders the 


more than two; under one variation the noun is ſaid to be 


of the dual number, and under the other of the IH. 
| Clurke. 


that holds more eccieh 
touls. 
It the pluraliſis would do their belt to ſuppreſs curates, 
their number might be to retrenched, that they would not be 
in the leaſt formidable. | Collier on Fride. 
PLURA'LITY. 2. J. [ pluralitè, Fr.] 
1. The ſtate of being or having a greater number. 
It is not plurality of parts without majority of parts, that 
maketh the total greater; yet it ſeemeth to tlic eye a ſhorter 
dittance of way, if it be all dead and continued, than it it 
have trees, _— the eye may divide it. Bacon. 
2. A number more than one. | 
Thoſe hereticks had introduced a plurality of gods, and fo 
made the profeſſion of the unity part vi che lymbolum, that 
ſhould diicriminate the orthodox from them. Hommund, 
They could torego plurality of wives, though that be the 
main impediment to the conver ion of the Eaſt Indies. 
| 3 | Bentley. 
"Tis impoſſible to conceive how any language can want 
this variation of the noun, where the nature of its ligniii- 
cation is ſuch as to admit of plurality. Clarke's Lat. Cram. 
3. More cures of ſouls than one. 5 Wh 
4. The greater number; the majority. | 
Take the plurality of the world, and they are neither wiſe 
nor good, | | I. Eftrange's Fables. 
LURALLY. adv. [trom plural.) Ina ſenſe implying more 
than one. | 
PLUSH. 2. / | peluche, Fr.] A kind of villous or ſhaggy 
cloth; ſhag.  .. 3 f 
The bottom of it was ſet againſt a lining of lub, and the 
ſound was quite deaded, and but mere breath. Bacon. 
The colour of plſb or velvet will appear varied, it you | 
ſtroak part of it one way, and part of it another. _ - Boyle. 
I love to wear cloths that are luſh, 
Not prefa g old rags with pluh. 
PLU'SHER. 2. J. A ſea fiſh. 5 
The pilchard is devoure by a bigger kind of fiſh called 
a plujber, ſomtwnat like the dog- fiſii, who leapeth above wa- 
ter, und therethrough bewrayeth thein to the bal ker. Careau. 
PLuU'ViaL. 955 [ trom yluvia, Latin.] Rainy; relating 
PLu'vious. { to rain. | 
The fungous parcels about the wicks of candles only ſig- 
nifieth a moiſt andþ/uwors air about them. Brown. 
PLU'VIAL. 2. J. { pluvial, Fr.] A prieſt s cope. - Ainſav. 
10 PLY. v. a. | plien, to work at any ching, old Dutcu. ] 
Funius and Skinner. | 3 
1. To work on any thing cloſely and importunately, 
The tavaye raves, impatient of the wound, 
The wound's great author, cloſe at hand, provokes 
His rage, and p/zes him with redoubled ſtrokes. Dryden. | 
8 The hero from afar 
Plies him with darts and tones; and diſtant 
ich diligence; to keep buf 
8 Her gentle wit the plies 
Loo teach them truth. | 
Keep houſe, and þ/y his book, welcome hi 


aſtical benefices than one with cureot 


Cleawviland. 


| 


war. Dryden. 
z to ſet on Work, 


Fairy Queen. 


s friende, 


He who exerts-all the faculties of his ſoul, and plies all 

means and opportunities in the fearch of truth, may ret 

upon the judgment of 

rantable guide. 5 

The weary Troja 

To neareit land. » | 

I have plied my needle theſe fifty years, 

will would never have it out of my hand. 

3. To practiſe diligently. . 2: 
| : He iternly bade him other buſineſs þlp. 

Then commune how they beſt may ply 

Tuhcir growing work. 

Their bloody talk, unw 

4. To ſolicit importunately. 5 

He ples her hard, and much rain wears the marble. 

. 5 Shbaleſpeare. 

He ylies the duke at morning and at night, - 

And doth impeach the ireedom of the ſtate, 

If they deny him juttice. 
Whoſocver has any thing of David's picty, will be perpetu- 
ally lying the throne ot grace with ſuch [ike acxnawiedg- 
ments: as, Blefled be that Providence which delivihed me 
from ſuch a lewd company. | 


his conſcience ſo intormed, as a war- 
„ South's Sermous. 
. 
Drydeu's Virgil. 
and by my good 

Spectator, 


ns ply their ſhatter'd 


- Spenſer. | 


Milton. 


eary'd till, they ply. Waller. 


To PLY, v. u. 
1. To work, or offer ſervice. 
He was forced to ply in the 


Suuth's Sermons. 


ſtreets as a porter for his live- | 


lihood. Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 4. 
2. To 90 in haſte. | 
Thither he plies undaunted. Milton. 


3. To buſy one's ſelf. : 5 
A bird new- made about the banks ſhe p/zes, 
Not far from ſhore, and ſhort excurſions tries. 
4. [ Pher, Fr.] To bend. 6 
The willow plied and gave way to the guſt, and (till reco- 
vered itſelf again, but the oak was ſtubborn, and choſe ra- 
ther to break than bend. 5 L' Eftrange. 
PLY. 2. ſ. from the verb.] | „ 
1. Bent; turn; form; caſt; biaſs. _ . 
The late learners cannot fo well take the y, except it be 
in ſome minds that have not ſuffered themicives to fix, but 
have kept themſelves o 
nual amendment. 
2. Plait ; fold. 5 
The rugæ or plies of the inward coat of the ſtomach de- 
tain the aſiment in the ſtomach. Arbutbact on Aliments. 
PLY'ERS. 2. ſ. See PLIERS. | CEN 
eee a0. [Treuwalines, from w“. 
1. Moved by wind; relative to wind. 
I tell upon the making of preumati 
gave an account in a book about the air. Boyle. 
That the air near the ſurface of the earth will expand it- 
_ felt, when the preſſure of the incumbent atmoſphere is taken 
off, may be ſeen in the experiments made by Boyle in his 
Pneumatic engine. Locke's Elements of Natural Philojophy. 
The lemon uncorrupt with voyage long, | 
To vinous ſpirits added, 
They with pneumaticł engine ceaſeleſs draw. 
2. Conſiſting of ſpirit or wind. | 
Ali folid bodies conſiſt of parts prcumatical and tangible; 
the preumatical ſubſtance being in ſome bodies the native ſpi- 
rit ot the body, and in ſome other, plain air that is goiten 
in. | | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The race of all things here is, to extenuateand turn things 
to be more ꝓneumatical and rare; and not to retrograde, froin 
paeumatical, to that which is denſe. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 
PNEUMA'TICKS. 2. ſ. ¶ Preumatique, Fr. mee.) 


pen and prepared to receive conti- 
| Bacon's Eſſays. 


| 
Phillips. 


doctrine 
of the air, or laws according to which that fluid is condenſed, 
rarihed, or gravitated. Haris. 
2. In the ichools, the doctrine of ſpiritual ſubſtances, as God, 
angels, and the ſouls of men. Dic 


nify the number two, and another to ſignify a number of 


PNEUMATO LOGY. . J. L“. The doctrine of 


Vit lus countrymen, and banquet them. = Shakeſpeare. | 
They their legs ly, not ſtaying 1 
Until they reach'd the fatal champain. Hualibras. 


Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


5 Dryden. | 


cal trials, whereof I | 


POE: 


Loeufs pochex, Fr.] 


To POACH. H. a. 
1. 'Toboll fuighfly. 
The yolks ct eggs are ſo w 
that, fo they be poached 
preparation. | 
2. Io begin without compleating : 
eggs lightly. Not in uſe. | 
Ot later times, they have rather pco 
number ct enter; 


1 


: ihnen 
p Ny Ut! . 
tural Hi, 
* i SG of. 


cl] prepared for nou 
Or rale boiled, they nee 
_ Bacoii's Ng 
from the prac 


[ 


ab 


THE 


d and 
4 ! oſſerec 
zes, than maintained a; 1 


J conſtantiy. 


3. [ Pocher, Fr. to pierce. ] To ſtab; to pierce, Bacn, 
The flowk, tvie, and plaice, follow the tid W 
freſh rivers, where, at low water, the country people 40. 

them with an inſtrument fomewhat like the laln Pede 


103 ſpcar. N oc 
4. [From poche, a pocket. } To plunder by ſtealth "om 3 
do maniclets, fo abandon'd are theif wars. 
They pooch Parnaſſus, and lay claim £ 55 
4 ef 2 Abbo 0 Sor" ay claun tor praiſe, Cartl, 
- L « tl, Joche, a bag, French. 
1. To keai game; to carry vit game Privatcly in a bag 
Iu the ichools * the 
They poach tor lente, and hunt for idle rules, Oli fot 
2. E A cant word, 8 por 
-halky and clay lands burn in hot weather nf 0z 
mer, and $0475 in winter. | eee ap 2 For 
| Poa'CHaRD. 1. /. A kind of water fowl, As, ty; 
POA CHER, af. [ from poach.} One who ſteals game. 
You old poochers. have ſuch a way with you; that ti G 
once the butinets is done. | Mere 5 | pe: a - 
„1 * +580 © OY Ani bi > 7 Ad. 
3 e Pg .A. Ltrom 7 ach I Ma lhincis 3 dampucls. 2 
The vallics becaulc of the oi they kerp for gra, f 
Poa'c . Mortimer at; 
OA'CHY. adj, Damp; marthy. A cant word, x ca 
Wet uplands you detign for mowing, ſhut un the begin ord 
ningot February; but mach lands lay not up till April er 2 
cept your mar ihes be very poachy. Mufin 5 thugs 15 lh 
Poc K. 7. . (am Fix. ] A puitule raited by the [matlios 26 
POCKET. 2. /: (pocca, Saxon 3 pochet, Fr.] The tuiallb.; 1 
interied imo cioaths. 88 
5 Here's a letter | e Porn 
Found in the pocket of the {lain Roderigo. Shakecore 2 
W iltt one hand cxalts the blow, „ ] 
And on the earth extends the foe; | does 
Locher would take ic wond'rous ill, 1 
It in your pocket he lay till. | Priar bott 
1 21 1 A I's i] 
As he was ſeldom without medals in his pocket, he would bull 
often ſhew us the ſame face on an old coin, that we {aw 4 7 Po 
the ſtatue. .- Addiſon on Ancient heal; * 
{ {9 POCKET. v. a. [ pocheter, Fr. from the noun.] f 
1. To put in the pocket. | | bf 
net Bleſs'd paper- credit! apts 
Gold, imp'd with this, can compatls hardeſt thin 88, POET 
Can p5cket ſtates, or fetch or carry kings, Pg. in P 
2. ToPOCKeT wp. A proverbial form that denotés the (cl, | 
or e taking any thing clandettinely, 7 T 
If thy pocket were enriched with any other infuries but 2 * 
thete, 1 am a villain; and yet you will and to it, you will 1. Me 
not Pocket up wrongs. | _ Shakeſpeare's Henry 1V, n 
WELLS SITES? Ilie lays his claim = 
To half the profit, half the fame, A 
And helps to pocket up the game, ; Prior. pac 
Po'CKETBOOK. . J. [ pocket and book.] A paper book ca- . 
riec in the pocket for haity notes. 1 
Licinius let out the offals of his meat to intereſt, an kept ler 
a regiſter of ſuch debtors in his pocketbook. Arbus. ä 
Note down the matters of doubt in ſome pocketbook, and | In 
take the firſt opportunity to get them reſolved, Vat. ron 
He 5 a. J. ¶ pecret and glajs.} Portable looking. 8 1 
Powder and pocketg/afs, and beaus. Prur. a 
And vanity with poczerglajs, on 
And impudence wich front ot braſs.  $xvifi's Miſe, "Th! 
Po'CKHOLE. 7. . | pock and bole.) Pit or fear made by tae POIG. 
ſmallpox. | DA 5 5 Sh 
| Are theſe but warts and pockboles in the face be " 
| O' th' earth? 8 Duni. He 
Po ckIN ESS. 1. . ¶ from pocky.] The {tate of being pocky. T) 
Po'CkY. adj. from pox.] Infected with the pox. * 
My father's love lies thus in my bones; I might hate [gn 
loved all the hoc whores in Perſia, and have felt it leis 8 . ere 
my bones. ; Denham's Steh. It 
Pocu'LENT. adj. ¶ Poculum, Lat.] Fit for drink. vY 
Some of thete herbs, which are not elculent, are notwith- 17 thi 
ſtanding poculent; as hops and broom... Bac. ] 
Pop. 2. J. ¶ bode, boede, Dutch, a little houſe. Side.] M. 
The captule of legumes ; the cate of ſceds. 3. Irrit 
To raiſe tulips, tave the feeds which are ripe, when tle PIN? 
pods begin to open at the top, which cut off with the ſtalks 1. The 
. from the root, and keep the pods upright, that the lecd co 
not tall out. | Mortimer Hujba! ug. Of 
PoDA'GRICAL. adj. | no ?, nodzyge; from podag rd, La.) Of 
1. Afflicted with the gout. | | r 
From a magnetical activity muſt be made out, that a cad. Bo 
. ſtone, held in the hand of one that is podagrical, doth either * 
cure or give great eaſe in the gout, Brown's Vulg, Ermuſi. if ba 
2. Gouty ; relating tothe gout. ; : ] 
Po'DDER. 2. /. [from pod.] A gatherer of peaſecods, 0 W. 
and other pulſe. 5 e 2. Alt 
PODGE. 2. J. A puddle; a plat. 3 I 
Po ru, u. j. ¶ poema, Lat. none] The work of à Pact, Fot 
metrical compotition. | 12 Er He 
A poem is not alone any work, or compoſition of the pos kawyt 
in many or few verſes; but even one verſe alone ire | 
makes a perfect poem. | che e Th 
The Lady Anne of Bretaigne, paſſing throug 5 10 ; 
7 


ſence of France, and eſpying Chartier, a famous dene 
aſleep, kiſſing him, ſaid, We muſt honour the movi Pran. 
ſo many golden poems have proceeded. Peachan 9 * 

| o you the promis'd poem I will pay.. = 

Po'ESY. 1. /. [ poefie, Fr. poefis, Lat. moto] 

1. The art of writing poems. 1 bis ei] or craft 
A poem is the work of the poet; foe} 18 his 80 no the 

of making; the very fiction itſelf, the 2 1 


Work. | . [gt 
3 How far have we 
Prophan'd thy heav'nly gift of poe{j? 
Made proſtitute and — lanio the mule, 
Whole harmony was firſt ordain d av9v? 
For tongues of angels, 
2. Poem; mctrical compoſition ; poetry. 
Mulick and pee uſe to quicken vou. 
There is an hymn, for they have excelie 1d. Abraum, 
ject is alwavs the praiſes of Adam, Now au ey of ol 
concluding ever with a thankigiving for Us n, ant 
They apprehend a veritable hiſtory in 2 7 r Errearte 
of Chriltian poeſp. Brown 1 | 
3. A ſhortconceit engraved on arirg or other inn 
A paltry ring, whole poeſy was 
For al the world like cutler's poet! t 
Upon a knife; Love me, and leave me 50 
POET. 1. ſ. ¶ poete, Fr. poeta, Lat. ra an 
an author of fction 
meaiure. 


a Writer of poems; © 
The poet's eye, in a fine frenz 


Drier 


Shai 5 or 
thelig- 
nt fo; hel 


7 0 
941 


N 


— 


— 


ſpiritual exiſtence, 


rolling, heav'n ; 
m earth to 
Doth glance from heav'n to ak, from. Andy 


Prior. 
Wau 4 
law in 
medals, 


55 | 
Pepe, 


Lang 
E. CO: {4 


les but 
You will 
ary IV, 


Prior, 
OK (al- 


— 5 5 f 
) Bi . 


de by tue 


g pockj. 


icht hare 
it leſs in 
15 Soi. 


notwith- 
B AA. 


Siancr.] 


when tlie 
the ſtalls 
ie lecd £0 
Iba g. 
a, Lite] 


hat a load- 
{oth either 
8 Errouri. 
ds, bean, 
Dis. 
Sh:nntrs 
a ports Þ 


f the poets 
tometumes 
. Jab. 
zh the pre. 
8 Oct; tai 
ut whence 
; on Peli. 
Du. 


eil or crit 
ton ot tie 
f. 3060/0 


Dryden: 
bake (part: 
„; tnt üb- 
Abra, 
viry o! Cul 
Ale 
an or Piece 
TW tr“ 


„ 
. 
4 


Shale}. 
1 inventeli 
O WI ites n 


bean; 
0 


POI 


imagination bodies forth 

| 5 5 of things unknown, the poet's pen 
The «them to ſhape, and gives tv ev ry thing 
| br habitation and a name. 3  Shakeſp. 
3 pet ape, who would be thought the chief, 

15 works become the {rippery of Wit, 
rd m brocage he is grown lo bold a thief, 
nile we the robb'd deſpiſe, and pity it. 
Wh. "Tis not vain} or fabulous 

: ſage poets, taught by the heav'nly mule, 
* hat the: old 8 high immortal verſe, ; 
de dre chimeras and enchanted iſles. Milton. 
of 4 Vis a maker, as the word ſignifies; and he who can- 
A 15 that is invent, hath his name for nothing. Dryd. 

mr 4STER 1. . [Latin.] A vile petty poet. 
fs 


| netajter command or mtreat 
Werbe. enger verſes to make. Ii. Johnſon. 
© Begin not as th old pectafter did, 

Troy's fanous war, and Priam's tate, I ſing. Roſcommon. 
Horace bath expoled thoſe trifling poetafters, that ſpend 
(lyes in SHAVING ( 
: oth of gold on their ſackcloth. Felton. 
er „. ſ. (trom poet; pica poetria, Lat.] A ſhe poet. 
ihe . adj. Lνννb s; foctigue, Fr. poeticus, Latin, ] 
dor rie. 5 Expretſed in poetry; pertaining to poetry; 

Atta 10CLL'Y » 2 . | 
lin ech che ods had made you poetical, 
I do not know what poetical is. 3 
— The trueſt poetry 15 molt feigning.“ Shakeſpeare. 
With courage guard, and beauty warm our age, „„ 
And lovers till with like poetick rage. Waller. 
he moral of that poutical fiction, that the uppermoſt link 
of all the teries of {ubordinate cauſes is faſtened to Jupiter's 


hair, tignifies that Almighty God governs and directs fub- | 
cakily O 


ordinate cauſes and effects. 8 8 | Hale. 

- Neither is it enough to givehis author s ſenſe in good Eng- 

Ih, in poetical expreſſions, and in mulical numbers. Dry. 
72 The muſe ſaw it upward riſe, h 

Though mark'd by none but quick octic eyes. Pope. 

J alone can inſpire the poctical crowd, Sworft. 

Por TICALLY. adv. [from poetical.] With the qualities of 


betty; by the fiction of poetry. 


A 


The criticks have concluded, that the manners of the he- 


are poeticully good, if of a piece. | ryden. 
ke ny ke in the allage between Greece and the 
bottom of Pontus, are foetzcally converted into thole fiery 
bulls. | DEG 3 of. =." ny. 
I PoE TI Z E. v. 1. [ Poetiſer, Fr. from poet.] To write like 


t. 85 
* verſify the truth, not Poe. 


poctixes. . 8 b N 
Pos 'rRESS. 1. ſ. [from poetris, Lat. whence poetridas picas 
in Perſius.] A the poet. 5 | 

EV Moſt peerleſs poetreſs, 
The true Pandora of all heavenly graces. 
por TRT. 2. /. [LN ẽ,)añaéů; from poet.] 8 


1. Metrical compoſition; the art or practice of writing poems. 


- Cleaveland. | 


Strike the bett invention dead, 

_ Till baffled poetry hangs down the head. Cleawelr 

Although in poetry it be neceſſary that the unities of time, 

pace and ation, ſhould be explained, there is ſtill ſomething 

that gives a greatneſs of mind to the reader, which few of 

the criticks have conſidered. 

2. Poems; poetica] pieces. 
She taketh moſt delight 

In muſick, inſtruments, and poetry. 
PorGNANCY., 36 [from poignant. }] 

1. The power of ſtimulating the palate ; ſharpneſs. 


I fat quietly down at my morſel, adding only a principle [ 


of hatred to all ſucceeding meaſures by way of ſauce; and 
one point of conduct in the dutcheſs's life added 
nancy to it. 5 „„ 
2. The power of irritation ; aſperity. 
POIGNANT. adj. [ poignant, Fr.] 
1, — ſtimulating the palate. 
No poignant ſauce ſhe knew, nor coſtly treat, 
Her hunger gave a reliſh to her meat. | Dryden. 
The ras ele man, whoſe will was never determined to 
p::gnant ſauces and delicious wine, is, by hunger and thirſt, 
determined to eating and drinking. | 
2, dever2; piercing; painful. | 
It God makes ute of ſome poignant diſgrace to let out the 


poiſonous vapour, is not the inercy greater than the ſeverity . 
| South's Sermons. | 


of the cure? ö 
Full three long hours his tender body did ſuſtain 
Molt exquiſite and poignant pain. 
3 Irritating z ſatirical; keen. 
POINT. 2. /. ¶ poinct, point, French.] 
1. The ſharp end of any inſtrument. 
The thorny point | 
Ot bare diſtreſs hath ta'en from me the ſhew 
Of ſmooth fidelity. Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
That bright beam, whoſe point now rais'd, 
Bore him ſlope downward. Milton, 
i Ace reverſed may ftand for a while upon its point, 
it balanced by admirable Ixill. Temple's Miſcellames. 
Doubts if he wielded not a wooden ſpear 


Without a þcint; he look d, the poizt was there. Dryden. | 


2. Altring with a tag. | 
It your fon have not the day, 


For a ſilken point I'll give my baronry. 


lawyers can learnedly handle. 
I Tam reſolved on two points; 
That it one break, the other will hold; 
Or if both break, your gaſkins fall. Shakeſpeare. 
. King James was wont to ſay, that the Duke of Buck- 
ingham had given him a groom ot his bed- chamber, who 
could not truls his points, | Clareudon. 
” Headland ; promontory. 5 
don't lee why Virgil has given the epithet of Alta to 
Nu which is much lower than Iſchia, and all the 501 
ol land that lie within its neighbourkood. Addiſon. 


S hakeſpeare. 


% A ſting of an epigtam; a ſentence terminated with ſome 


'mrkable turn of words or thou ght. 
Rae full or Lucan, who crouded ſentences together, and was 
ull of Points. Dryden an Heroic Plays. 
Studious to pleaſe the genius of the times, 
th periods, ports, and tropes, he ſlurs his crimes; 
©robb'd not, but he borrow'd from the poor. Dryden. 
Rata = pt, and nature 1 inclin'q, 
g. An je Point that lett a ſting behind, 
" indivifible part of ſpace. 


b Pope. 


e ſometimes ſpeak of f do ſuppoſ. int in i 
11 a . pace, or do fuppoſe a point im it 
. eh \Libance trom any part of the universe. Locke. 
: Re part of time; a moment. 
Nor * neither from eternity before, 
y rom the time, when time's firſt point begun, 
lade he all fouls. | Dawes. 
' imall ſpace. 
On one ſmall point of land 
* 4 on Point ot land, a 
Veary d, uncertam, and amaz'd, we ſtand. Prior. 


8. Pun tho; nicety 


w. ; halt thou dif] ute 
re God the pornts of liberty, e made 
hat thou art! Ailton g Faradiſe Loft, b. v. 


B. Johnſon. 


leſcriptions, and tewing here andthere 


Donne. 
Virgil, ſpeaking of Turnus and his great ſtrength, thus | 
Ws ONT, _ Hakexell. 


115 Reſpet; 8 
: | "Af 
Spenſer. | 


Addiſon's Spectator, N“ 409. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Locke. | 


Norris s Miſcell. | 


$ hakeſpcare. | 
He hath ribhands of all colours; poits. more than all the 


POI 


79. Part required df time or ſpace; critical moment exact 


place. 
How oft, when men are at the point of death, 
Have they been merry? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death. Shakeſp. Romeo aud Juliet. 
Eſau faid, Behold I am at the poi to die; and what pro- 
fit ſhall this birthright do? Gen. xxv. 32. 


Democritus, ſpent with age, and juſt at the point of death, | 


called for loaves of new bread, and with the ſteam under his 
note, prolonged his life till a teatt was paſt, Temple. 
They follow nature in their detires, carrying them no lar- 
ther than the directs, and leaving off at the point, at which 
excels would grow tioubleſome. Atterbury"s Sermons. 
10. Degree; tate. | 
The highelt ꝓciut outward things can bring one unto, is 
the contentment of the mind, with which no eſtate is nnte- 
1able, h Sidney, b. i. 
In a commonwealth, the wealth of the country is ſo cqually 
diltributed, that moſt of the community are at their calc, 

though few are placed in extraordinary pcints of ſplendor. 
Addiſon on the State of the Mar. 

11. Note of diſtinction in writing; a ttop. 

12. A ſpot; a part of a ſurface divided by ſpots ; diviſion by 


other plane: as, at tables the ace or ſite Point. 
13. One of the degrees into which the circumference of the 
horizon and the mariner's compais is divided. io 
Carve out dials pozat by pommt, 7 
Thereby to lee the minutes how they run. Shakeſpeare. 


eaſt, which carried us up. +, Bacon's New Atlantis. 
A ſcaman, coming before the judges of the admiralty for 
admittance into an office of a ſhip, was by one of the judges 
much ſlighted; the judge telling him, that he believed he 
could not ſay the Point, of his compass. Bacon. 
Vapours tir'd thew the mariner | 
From what point of his compaſs to beware 
Impetuvus winds, Miltcn's Paradiſe Loft, b. iv. 
Ik you tempt her, the wind of fortune | | 
May come about, and take another point, 
And blaſt your glories. | 
At certain periods ſtars reſume their place, 5 
From the ſame point of heav'n their courſe advance. 


Denham. 


14. Particular place to which any thing is directed. 
| ch any thing 
Eait and 


tation. | Brown's FVulgar Errours. 
Let the part, which produces another part, be more ſtrong 
than that which it produces; and let the whole be ſcen by 
one point of ſight. : Dryder's Dufreſuoy. 
The poet intended to ſet the character of Arete in a fair 
point of light. 1 Broome. 


| figure like your father, 
Arm'd at all Points exactly cap-a-pe,  _ 
Appears before them. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
| A war upon the Turk is more worthy than upon any 
other Gentiles, in point of religion and in point of honour. 
Rs | 8 Bacon. 
He had a moment's right in point of time; 
Had ſeen firſt, then his ad been the crime. 
With the hiſtory of Moſes, no book in the world in point 
of antiquity can contend. Tilotſon's Sermons. 
Men would often ſee, what a ſmall pittance of reaſon is 
mixed with thoſe huffing opinions they are ſwelled with, with 
which they are fo armed at all points, and with which they 
{0 confidently lay about them. Locke. 
I have extracted out of that pamphlet a few of thoſe no- 
torious falſehoods, in point of fact and reaſoning. Swyft, 


16. An aim; the act of aiming or ſtriking. 
much pozg- | 
Sit. 


1 What a point your falcon made, e 
And what a pitch ſhe flew above the reſt. Shakeſpeare. 
17. Ihe particular thing required. „ e 
| You gain your point, if your induſtrious art | 
Can make unuſual words eaſy. Roſcommon. 
There is no creature fo contemptible, but, by reſolution, 
may gain his pcirt. -.-: L'Efirange. 
18. ee e inſtance; example. 1 = 
I' hear him his confeſſions juſtify, | 
And point by point the treaſors of his maſter 
He ſhall again relate. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Thou ſhalt be as tree 
As mountain winds; but then exactly do 


All points of my command. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


upon ſuch points, as may engage the nation in the ſupport 


This letter is, in every point, an admirable pattern of the 
preſent polite way of writing. „ 
19. A ſingle poſition; a ſingle aſſertion; a ſingle part ot a 
complicated queſtion; a ſingle part of any whole. 
| Another vows the ſame; 


A third t' a point more near the matter draws, Daniel. 


Strange point and new | 


Stanilaus endeavours to eſtabliſh the duodecuple propor- 
tion, by comparing Scripture together with Jolephus : but 
they will hardly prove his paint. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

There is no point wherein I have ſo much laboured, as that 
of improving and poliſhing all parts of converſation between 


pti ſons of quality. | : Swift. | 
The gloſs produceth inſtances that are neither pertinent, 


nor prove the point. 
20. A note; a tune. | a 
You, my lord archbiſhop, 

_ Whole white invettments figure innocence, 
Wherefore do you fo ill tranſlate yourſelf 
Into the harſh and boilt'rous tongue of war, 
Turning your tongue divine 
Toa Jud: trumpet, and a point of war? 

21. Pointblank; directly: as, an arrow is ſhot to the Point- 
blaik or white mark. a | 
This boy will carry a letter twenty mile, as __ as a can- 
non will ſhoot pointblank twelve ſcore. Shaleſpeare. 
The other level po:ntblank at the inventing of cauſes and 
axioms. | 1 Bacon. 
Unleſs it be the cannon ball, 
That ſhot i' th' air porntblant upright, 
Was borne to that prodigious height, 
That learn'd philoſophers maintain, 
It ne'er came back. 
The faculties that were 


Baker's Refieftions on Learning. 


Hudibras, p. ii. 
iven us for the glory of our 


Maſter, are turned pointblank againſt the intention of them. 


L' Eftrange. 
Eſtius declares, that although all the ſchoolmen were for 


the definition of the council of Nice. Stilling. fleet. 
23. Point de wiſe; exact or exactly in the point of view, 

Every thing about you ſhould demonſtrate a careleſs de- 

ſolation; but you are rather point de wiſe in your accoutre- 
ments, as loving yourſelf, than the lover of another. 

Shakeſpeare. 

I will baffle Sir Toby, I will waſh off groſs acquaintance, 


I will be point de viſe the very man. Shakeſpeare. 


marks, into which any thing is diftinguithed in a circle or 


There arole itrong winds from the South, with a point | 


- Dryden. 


elt are but reſpective and mutable points, ac- 
cording unto different longitudes or diſtant parts of habi- | 


Dryden. | 


His majeſty ſhould make a peace, or turn the war directly 


of it. ; Temple. 
He warn'd in dreams, his murder did foretel, 5 
From point to point, as after it beſel. | Dryden. | 


Doctrine which we would know whence Jearn'd. Milion. 


Latria to be given to the croſs, = that it is pointblank againſt 


PorNnTEDNESS. 2. /. ¶ from ointed.] 


Shakeſpeare. | 


3. To corrupt; to taint. | 


Men's behaviour ſhould be like their 

ſtraight or pont de w1/e, but free for exerc 
To PoiNT. SV. a. {from the noun, } _ 

1. To ſharpen; to forge or grind to a point. 

The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of 

neſs of Spain; now that tear is ſharpened and pointed, by 

the Spaniards late enterprizes upon the Palatinate. Bacon, 

art new-grind tlie blunted axe, and point the dart. 


„What help will all my heav*nly friends afford i O68 

When to my breaſt I litt the pcinted word? Dryden. 

4 Ks wy 1 ttand N either ſide, like the wings in 
e petalus ot a Mercury, but rite m igher n 

more poinicd, 5 e 2 igher, and are 
Some on pointed wood 


1 


2, To direct towards an object, by way of forcing it on the 
notice, | 
wy Alas! to make me Fe 
A fixed figure, tor the hand of Scorn | 
To point his ſlow unineaning finger at, Shakeſp. Othello, 
| d 


Mount Hermon, yonder lea, each place 
As I point. 255 : a 85 8 


As ilton 
3. Jo dirèst the eye or notice. ; 


 Whotoever ſhould be guided through his battles by Mi- 


nerva, and pointed to every ſcene of them, would ſee nothing 
but ſubjects of ſurprize. Pope. 
4. To ſhow as by directing the finger. | 
From the great ſea, you ſhall point out for you Mount 
C0 a er yo Fo umb. xxxiv. 7. 
It will become us, as rational creatures, to follow the di- 
rection of nature, where it ſeems to point us out the way. 
; . i Locke. 
I shall do juſtice to thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in learning, and point out their beauties. Addiſon. 
| Is not the clder 

By nature pointed out tor preference? 
5. [Fointer, FI.] To direct towards a place: as, the cannon 

, Mo ee againſt the fort. 5 
. To diitinguiſh by ſtops or points, | 

To POINT. v. u. a, : 5 

1. Lo note with the finger; to force upon the notice, by di- 


recting the finger towards it. With at commonly, ſome- 


times to, before the thing indigitated. 
Now muſt the world point at poor Catharine, 
And fay, Lo! there is mad Petruchio's wife. 


thing. | Ray on the Creation. 
Who fortune's fault upon the poor 6 throw, 
Point at the tatter'd coat and ragged ſhoe. p 
Rouſe up, for ſhame! our brokers of Pharſalia 
Point at their wounds, and cty aloud to battle. 

2. Todiſtinguiſh words or ſentences by points. 


3- To indicate as dogs do to ſportſmen. 
The ſubtle dog ſcow'rs with ſagacious noſe, 
Now the warm {cent aſſures the covey near, 
| He treads with caution, and he points with fear. 
4. To ſhow. 3 


'To point at what time the balance of power was moſt 


equally held between their lords and commons in Rome, 


would perhaps admit a controverſy. 5 Swift. 
Por N TED. aj. or participle. [from point.] CES 
1. Sharp; having a ſharp point or pic. © | | 
Who now reads Cowley? if „„ yet”. 
His moral pleaſes, not his pointed wit. Pope. 
A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, _ 
Grew gibbous from behind. Dryden, 


2. Epigrammatical ; abounding in conceits. : 8 
POINTEDLY. adv. [from pointed. ] In a pointed manner. 
The copiouſneſs of his wit was ſuch, that he often writ 

i Dryden. 


too pointedly for his ſubject. 


1. Sharpneſs; pickedneſs with aſperity. 


| The vicious language is vaſt and gaping, ſwelling and ir- 
regular; when it contends to be high, full of rock, moun- 


tain, and pointedneſs. 
4. e ſmartneſss. | | 
Like Horace, you only expoſe the follies of men; and in 


Ben. Johnſon's Diſcovery, 


this excel him, that you add pointedneſs of thought. Dryden. : 


PorNnTEL, 1505 Any thing on a point. | 
Theſe poiſes or pointels are, for the moſt part, little balls, 
ſer at the top of a ſlender ſtalk, which they can move every 
way at pleature, 
Pol N TER. z. /. [from point.] 
1. Any thing that points. h 


I ought to tell him what are the wheels, ſprings, ointer, 


hammer, and bel}, whereby a clock gives notice of the time. 

Ta ; Watts. 

4. A oints out the game to ſportſmen, 
e well taught pointer leads the way, _ 


The ſcent grows warm; he ſtops, he ſprings his rey. Gay. | 
flock. ] Something 


PorNTINGSTOCK. u. /. | pointing an 

made the object of owl : . | 

| I, his forlorn dutcheſs, _ 07h; 
Was made a wonder and a pointing flock Ps 

To every idle raſcal follower. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


PorNTLESS. adj. [from point.] Blunt; not ſharp; obtuſe, 


Lay that pointleſs clergy-weapon by, 


And to the 1 your word of juſtice, fly. Dryden. 


POT'SON. 2. /. [ Poiſon, Fr.] That which deſtroys or injures 


life by a ſmall quantity, and by means not obvious to the 
lenſes ; venom. | | 


Themſelves were firſt to do the ill, 
Ere they thereof the knowledge could attain 
Like him that knew not poiſon s power to kill, 
Until, by taſting it, himſelf was flain. Dawes. 
One gives another a cup of poiſon, but at the ſame time 


tells him it is a cordial, and ſohedrinks it off and dies. South, 
_ | To Por'sON. v. a. [from the noun. } A 
1. To intect with poiſon. I 25 | 
Envy is a lawlels enemy, againſt whom poiſoned arrows 
Anonymous. 


o 


may be uſed. 3 
2. To attack, injure or kill by poiſon given. : 
He was ſo diſcouraged, that he poiſoned himſelf and died. 

| 2 Mac, x. 13. 

Drink with Walters, or with Chartres eat; | 
They'll never poiſon you, they'll only cheat. Pope, 


The other meſſenger 


' Whoſe welcome ! perceiv*d, had Poiſon'd mine, Shakeſp. | 


Haſt _ not 1 : | 
With thy falſe arts poiſon d his people's loyalty? 0WE. 
Por's0N-T = 1. .. e A Aut. The flower 
conſiſts of five leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and ex- 
pand in form of a roſe, out of whoſe flower · cup riſes the 
pointal, which afterwards becomes a roundiſh, dry, and for 
the molt part a furrowed fruit, in which is contained one 
compreſſed ſeed. 2D | 
Pors oN ER. 7. ſ. [from poiſon. ] 
1. One who poiſons. : 5 
I muſt be the poiſoner | | 
Of good Polixenes. Shakeſpeare. 
So many miſchiefs were in one combin'd ; 
So much one ſingle p0zs'ner colt mankind. 
2. Acorrupter. | 


3 P Wretches 


ile. Bacon. 


tlie great- 


diſen on Italy. 
Transfix'd the fraginents, ſome prepar'd the food. Pope. | 


Robe. 


Shaleſp. f 


Sometimes we ule one finger only, as in pointing at any 


Dryden. . 
Addiſon. 


Fond the Jews are of their method of pointing. Forbes. | 


| * | 


Derham's Phyfico-Theology. | 


The tongue is an unruly evil, full of deadly poiſon. Jam. 


Dryden. 
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Por's0NOUSNESS. 1. /. [from poiſonous.] The quality of be- 


3. Aregulating power. 


Wretches who live upon other men's fins, the common 
Poiſoners of youth, getting their very bread by the damnation 


of fouls. South's Sermons. 
Por'sonNovs, adi. [from p21Jor.] Venomous; having the 
qualities of poiton, _ 
| Thoſe cold ways, 
That ſeem like prudent helps, are very porſcr204s, 
Where the diſeaſe is violent. SHaleſp. Coriolauus. 
Not Sirius thoots a fiercer flame, 8 
When with his pots ous breath he blaſts the ſky. Dryden. 
A lake, that has no freſh water running into it, will, by 
heat and its ſtagnation, turn into a ſtinking rotten puddle, 
ſending forth nauſeous and poiſorous ſteams. Cheye. 
Pors0NOUSLY. adv. [from $51/0nous.)] Venomoully. 
Mien more eaſily pardon 1il things done, than ill things 
ſaid ; ſuch a peculiar raucour and venom do they leave be- 
hind in men's minds, and ſo much more p2tſeroufly and in- 
curably does the ſerpent bite with his tongue than his teeth. 
| South's Sermons. 


ing poiſonous z venomouſnefs. 5 . 
Pol TREL. 2. /. | poidtrel, poitrine, Fr. pettorale, Italian; 
pectorale, Lat.] 85 | 
1. Armour for the breaſt of a horſe, 
2. Agraving tool. 
Polz E. 2. . [ poids, French.] ; By | 
1. Weight; force of any thing tending to the center. 
| He tell, as an huge rockie clift, | 
W hoſe falſe foundation, waves have waſh'd away» 
With dreadful poize, is from the main land reft. Fairy Q, 
| 7 When I have ſuit, | 
It ſhall be full of poize and difficulty, | | 
And teartul to be granted. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
2. Balance; equipoize; equilibrium. | | : 
To do't at peril of your ſoul, | 


Shiner. 
Ainſworth, 


Shakeſpeare, | 


Were equal poixe of ſin and charity. 

Where an equal poize of hope and fear 

Does arbitrate th' event, my nature is EE 
That I incline to hope. Milton. 


The particles that formed the carth muſt convene from all 
quarters towards the middle, which would make the whole 
compound to reſt in a poige. Bentley's Sermons. 

Tis odd to ſee fluctuation in opinion ſo earnettly charged 

upon Luther, by ſuch as have lived halt their days in a p92 
between two churches. _ | Atierbury. 


Men of an unbounded imagination often want the Pe 
of judgment. Dryden. 


To POIZE. v. a. [ peſer, French. 
1. To balance; to hold or place in equiponderance. 
| How nice to couch? vets all her ſpeeches pozzed be: 
A nymph thus turn'd, but mended iu tranſlation. SAA. 
ER, > = pg ; 
Of Barca or Cyrene's torrid ſoil, ; 
Levy'd to fide with warring winds, and Poige X 
Their lighter wings. Miltcn's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 
Nor yet was earth ſuſpended in the iky, 15 


Nor poix d did on her own foundation le. Dryden. 
Our nation with united int'reſt bleſt rt. 
Not now content to poize, ſuall ſway the reſt, Dryden. 


Where could they find another form'd ſo fit, 
To poize with ſolid ſenſe a ſprightiy wit! 
89 | Th' all-pertect mind 
That poix d, impels and rules the ſteady whole. Thomſon, 


Dryden. 


2. To be equiponderant to. 1 
If the balance of our lives had not one ſcale of reafon to 
poixe another of ſenſuality, the baſeneſs of our natures would 
conduct us to prepoſterous concluſions. S. Othello, 
„ od le Rep ek | | 
WM e poizing us in her defective ſcale 1 8 
Shall weigh thee to the beam. Shakeſpeare, 
Ile cannot ſincerely conſider the ſtrength, Poige the weight, 
and diſcern the evidence of the cleareſt argumentations, 
| where they would conclude againſt his deſires. South's Serm, 


4. To opprels with weight. 5 
| Vil ſtrive, with troubl'd thoughts, to take a nap, 
Leſt leaden ſlumber pozze me down to-morrow, __ 
When I ſhould mount with wings of victory. SHA. 
POKE. u. ſ. [ pocca, Sax. poche, French. ] A pocket; a tmall 


ag. | 
I will not buy a pig in a poke. 
She ſuddenly untics the poke, 
Which out of it lent ſuch a ſmoke, Ns 
As ready was them all to choke, 05 5 
So grievous wis the pother. Drayton's Nymphid. 
My correſpondent writes againſt maſter's gowns and poke 
- ſleeves. | | Spectator, No 619. 
To POKE. v. a. [ ela, Swediſh.] To feel in the dark; to 
{earch any thing with a long inſtrument. ; ; 
If theſe preſumed eyes be clipped oft, they will make uſe 
of their protruſions or horns, and poke out their way as be— 
fore, Brown's Vuigar Errours, b. iii. 
Po'kER. u. . [from poke.) The iron bar with which men [tir 
the fire, | '* 
With pober fiery red 1 
Crack the ſtones, and melt the lead. | Swift. 
If the poker be out of the way, ſtir the fire with the tongs, 
ENS Swwift's Rules to Servants. 
Po'LAR. adj. ¶ pelaire, Fr. from pole. ] Found near che pole; 
lying near the pole; ifluing from the pole. | 
As when two polar winds, blowing adverſe 
Upon the Cronian fea, together drive 2 
Mountains of ice. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
| I doubt 4: bY 
If any ſuffer on the polar coaſt, ; 
The rave of Arctos, and eternal froſt, Prior. 
2 . . . , 
POLARITY. z. /. {from polar.] Tendency to the pole. 
This polarity from refrigeration, upon extremity and defect 
of a loadſtone, might touch a needle any where. Ben. 
Po LRV. adj. | polaris, Lat.] Tending io the pole; having a 
direction toward the poles. ra 3 
Irons, heated red hot, and cooled in the meridian from 
North to South, contract a 2 power. Brown. 
POLE. u. ſ. ¶ polus, Lat. pole, Fre] e 
1. The extremity of the axis of the earth; either of the points 
on which the world turns. | | 


From the centre thrice to the utmoſt pole. Milton. 
— From pale to pole 
The forky lightnings flaſh, the roaring thunders roll, 
Dryden. 


2, [Pole, Sax. pal, par, Fr. pals, Italian and Spaniſh ; Palus, 

Sy A long ſtaff. a 
A long pole, {truck upon gravel in the bottom of the wa- 
ter, maketh a ſound. | | 
If after ſome diſtinguiſn'd leap, | 


— 


He drops his pole, and ſcems to flip; 
Straight gath'ring all his active ſtrength, ; 
He rites higher. | Prior. 


He ordered to arm long poles with ſharp hooks, wherewith 
they took hold of the tackling which held the mainyard to 
the maſt, then rowing the ſhip, they cut the tackling, and 
brought the mainyard by the board, Arbuthnct on Coins. 

3. A tall piece of timber erected. | 
Wither'd is the garland of the war, 
The ſoldier's pole is fall'n. Shakeſp. Anth, and Cleop. 


Live to be the ſhow and gaze o th time, 


To POLE. v. a. [from the noun, ] To furniſh with poles, 


| POLE MICK. 2. /. Diſputant; controvertiſt. 


| poleftar of the ancients, 


- Camden's Remains. 


Bacon's Natural Hijlory 


| POLITELY. adv. [from polite. } Wich elegance or manners ; 


P O . 


Painted upon a Hole, and underwrity | | 
Here may you ice the tyrant, Shakeſpeare. 
4+ A mealure of length containing five yards and a halt. 

This ordinance of titking them by the 75% is not only fit 
tor the gentlemen, but alto the nobiemen. Shenfer. 

Every pcle Iquare ot mud, twelve inches deep, is worth 
ſix pence u pole io ting out, Mortimur's Hujbanitry, 
5. An inſtrument of mculvuring. 

A peer ot the ram and a counſellor of ſtate are not to be 
meatured by the common yard, but by the pole of ipectal 
grace. | ACA» 


Begin not to pole your: hops. Mcgrtimer's Hujoandry. 
Po'LEAXE. x. /. | pule and ax. ] An axe fixed to a lung pole, 
'Fo beat rcheion into the brains with a polenxe, 15 to viter 
victims ot human blood. Howel's Enviand's Tears. 
One hung u polvaxe at his luddic bow, 

And one a neavy mac to ttun the toe, D;yden, 
Po'LECAT. . . | Pole or Polijh cat, becauſe they about in 
Poland. ] The fitchew ; a ſtinking animal. 

Polecats ? there are tuwirer things than polcecats,  Shahkeſp. 

Out of my door, you witch! you hag, you folrcar! gut, 
out, out! I'll conjure you. Shakeſp. Merry Wruves of Wind). 

dhe, at a pin in the wail, hung like a Pulecal in a warren, 
to amuſe them. = I Ejirange. 

How ſhould he, harmleſs youth, 


Who kilbd but pelecats, learn to murder men? Cay. 
PO'LEDAVIES. 7. /. A tort of coarle cloth. Ainſevorib. 
POLE MICAL, | 


Porto nick. F adj. Loan en. Controverſial ; ditputative. 
I have had but little reſpite from theſe polemical exerciles, 
and, notwithitanding all the rage and malice of the ady erta- 
ries of our church, I tit down contented $7140 ficet. 
The nullity of this diitinétion has been ſolidly ien by 
moſt of our polemick veriters of the proteſtant church, South. | 
Ihe bett method to be uſed with thele pelemical ladies, is 
to ſhew them the ridiculous fide of their cauic. 


Each ſtaunch p{crick ſtubborn as a rock, . 
Came whip and pur. | Duncan, b. iv. 
POLE'MOSCOPE.. 2. /. Le and (oriw, ] In optics, is 


ſecing objects that do not he directly before the eye. Dice. 
PO'LESTAR. u. . ¶ pole and ſiar. ] | £ | 
1. Allarnearthepolc, by which navigators compute their nor- 
thern latitude z cynoſure; lodeſtar. THONG | | 
If a pilot at ſea cannot fee the foleſtar, let him freer his 
courle by ſuch ſtars as beſt appear to him. Aug Charles. 
I was {ailing in a valt ocean without other help than the. 
5 8 Dryde. 
2. Any guide or director, : „„ 
PO'LEY-MOUNTAIN. 2. . ¶Polium, Lat.] A plant. 
I he poley-mpuntain hath a labiated flower, confiſting ef 
one leat, whole ſtamina ſupply the place of a creſt; the beard 
is divided imo five ſegments as the germander; out of the 
flower-cup riſes the pointal, attended, as it were, by four 
embryos, which atterward become ſo many leeds ſhut up in 
the flower-cup: the flowers are collected into un head upon 
the top of tlic talks and branches. Millar. 
POLICE. . /. [French,] The regulation and goverument 
.of a city or country, to tar as regards the inhabitants.“ 
PO'LICED. @dj. {trom police.] Regulated; formed into a re- 
_ gular courle of udminiltration. | 


govern, it is a juſt caute of war tor another nation, that is 

civil or policed, to fubduethem.. Bacon's Holy War. 

Po'LICY. 1. J. L,] politia, Lat.] =» 

powers. | . 

2. Art; prudence; management of affairs; ſtratagem. 
The policy of that purpoſe is made mote in the marriage, 
than the love of the parties. Shakeſp. Auth, and Cleopatra. 

It it be honour in your wars to erm | 
The ſame you are not, which tor your belt ends 
You call your policy; how 1$'t leis or worte, 
But it ſhall hold companionthip in peace | TEE 
With honour as in war? Shakejpeare's Coriolauus. 
I me be curſt, it is for policy, -- | 55 
For ſhe's not troward, but modeſt. Shakeſpeare. 
The beſt rule of policy, is to prefer the doing ot juitice be- 
fore all enjoyments. | | King Charles. 
_ The wikiom ot this world is ſometimes taken in SCrigtule 
for pulicy, and coniiits in a certain dexterity of managing bu- 
ſinels for a mau's ſecular advantage. South's Se. 

3. [ Poliga, Spanith.] A warrant for money in the pablick 

unds. | | HET . 

Ts PO'LISH.. v. a. polio, Lat. priir, Fr.) 


= 


1. Lo itmooth; to brizmen by uttiition; to vloſe. 


1 


 Adttfon. | 


a kind of crooked or obligue peripecuve glats, conirived tor | 


Where there is a kingdom altogether unable or indign to | 


1. The art of government, chiefly with reſpect to foreign | 


T have ſeen the dulleſt men aiming at wit, a 
as little pretenſions, attetting Pol. le ie in m 
courſe. 

POLITICAL, ach. {me linr.] 

1 . Sx , * I- Wi —_ x 5 * 5 4 . . 
1. Relating to politicks; relating to the JUninifrotion FR 
lick affaus. Lud. 

More true pcitical wiſdom may be learned fie 


dd oer cc: 
44 Wi 
an Wan 


Jets SI, 1 1 
515 


Net. 


book of proverbs, than troma thoutand Mach; thr £ 
2. Cunning; tKilrul, ebe 
POLITICALLY. adv. {from Frclitical.] 
1. With relation to publick adminttration. 
2. Artfully; politickly. 
The Lurks politicaily mingled certain Janizg 1, 
buiters with their horicmen. Alillehtf Hi. he le. 


There are quacks ot all ſorts; as bullies, pe e 
7 15 1 


crites, empiricks, law jobbers and þcZitic. 


PoLtTICA'STER. . I. Apeity ignorant pretendertgy, 3 
— q C i 


Pn p . Ez = 4 . J. . * 
PoLiTI'CIAN, 2. jc [ politicien, Fr.] : e 
1. One verfed in the arts of. government; one £541: 

. ticks. Wert 20. - 


Get thee glaſs eyes, 

And, like a tcurvy politician, ſcem 

To ijec things thou doſt not. Shal fron; we, 
And 't be any way, it mult be with Wer £2 1 
hate: I had as lief bea Browniſt as a politician 7 35575 1 
Although I may ſeem leſs a Politicium io men Ds 
no lecret diſtinctions norevalions before Gd. #; pd _ 
While emp'rick politicians ule deceit, © 5 Cha. 
Hide what they give, aud cure but by a cheat f 
You boldly fhow that ſkill, which they pretend 
And work by means as noble as your end Wh 

Coffee, which makes the politician vi ; 

And lee through all things with his Halt-Huut eres 
Sent up in vapours to the baron's bitun 8 


Nek. 


I Ar- n . 1375 ; ” 
New firatagems, the radiant lock-to «ain, pen 
2. A man of artigice; one of deep contrivance, I" 


| 3 ; P 4 3M 1 N 
our ill- meaning felifician lords, 
Under pretence of biidal friends aud gueſts, 
Appointed ee wait methuty pics. 
It a man tuccoeds in any attempt, though 
* 5 N - X - 2 
never ſo much raſhneis, his fucceis all vouch Harz 2, 
cin, and good cl hall paſs tor derp contrtwancez ar 
any one fortune, and hefhall be thoutzura unte m. 


1 \ age 
all; cal 


99 . 
Ali. 


1 Are 1 
unge: 00 Wl 


n 


T3 Ke EEE: OR LS” , b. 
POLI 1 10 . Ui. Litke. 


1. Polidcalz civil. In this fenſe poittical is almoſt alu. 
except in the phraſe cd, politic. 
V:irtuoutly and witcly aeknewledging, that he with his 
people made all but one politic, body, whereof bünteit wa 
time head; even to cared for them @s he would tor his owe 
limbs. | | Caller. 3 
N o civil or þc{itich conſtitutions have been more ccf. "rate 
than his by the belt authors. 8 Tu 
2. Prudent; verſed in affairs. | She? 
ns 1his land was famouſly enrich'd 
With Folitick grave counſel; then the king 
| Had virtuous uncles, Shateffreares Richors If, 
3. Artful; cunning. Inthis ſenſe political is not ud. 
I have trod a meafure; J have Hatter lady; Thave beg 
politick with my friend, ſmooth with mine enemv. 
| | FA | Shaxeſpeare. 
Authority followeth old men, and favour vouth; but ire 
the moral part, perhaps youth will have the.prc-eminerez, 
as age hath for the pelztzch. acer. 
No leſs alike the palitick and wile, | 
All fly flow things, with circumſpective eves; 
5 Men in their loole unguarded hours they tate. P K. 
Po LITICKLY. adv, | from eclirich.] Artfully; cunningiy, 
Imhus have I polztickly begun my reign, 5 
And 'tis my hope to end fuccefglully. 
3 Tis poltichly done, | 
Io fend me packing with-an holt of men. Sia Hean. 


ts 
. 


ays ul, 


Sfabeſſ cart. 


The dytclicts hath been-mott politichly employed in tharp- 
ening thote arms with which he lubdued you. TOTS te. 
POo'LITICKS. . /. [ politique, Fr. u find.] The ſcierct it 
government; the alt or practice ef admnittering pub 
alluirs. Fr | | | 
Be pleas'd your polificłs to ſpare, 


I'm eld enough, and can myſelf take care. Das. 

It would be an everlaſting reproach topriitichs, ſhouja 1005 
mch overturn. ag eſtabliſhinent formed by the wic Laws; 
and {upported by th: ableſt heads. ; A. 
Ot crocked counſels and dark peliticts. „Fah 
PO'LITURE. a. . | peiiture, Fr.] Tue gleis given by tne 


ot poliſhing, : on” 
*O'LITY. 2. ſ. [,p A form of government; £14 
conttitütion. 1 . ; 
Becauſe the ſubiect, which this poſition concernctl, 1s 3 
forin of church government or church polity, it betoverhss 


Pygnalion, with fatal art, 


| Bid ſoſt {cience folr/h Britam's heroes. 
To PO'LISH. v. 2. To antwcr to the act of poliſiing ;z to rc 
ceive n glots, | | | 
Ir is reported by the ancients, that there was a kind of 


| Bs Dacon. 
Po'LISH. 2. /. ¶ Poli, poliſſure, Fr. from the verb.] 
1. Artificial glois; brigntnets given by attrition. 
Not to mention what a huge column of gtanite cot in the 
quarry, only conſider the great difficulty of kewing it into 
any form, and of giving it the due turn, proportion and 
poliſh. dl. liſan g Remarks tu Italy. 
Another priſm of clearer glats and better p9l7/5 ſeemed 
free from veins. Newton's Optichs. 
2. Elegance of manners. | 
What are theſe wond'rous civiliſing arts, 
This Roman gui, aud tnis tmooth behaviour, | 
| That render man thus tractable and tame? A. U Cato. 
Po'LISHABLE. adj. [trom p#1:/5.] Capable of being poliſhed. 
Po'LISHER. 2.f. | from poliſo.] The per ſon or inttruncnt that 


gives a glols, | | 
I conſider an human foul without education, like marble 
in the quarry, which ſhews none of its inherent beauties, tell 
the (kill of the polifber fetches out the colours. A.,. 
POETTE: ah. Politur, Batin?7 — — 
1. Gloſſy; fmooth. | 
Some of them are diaphanous, ſhining and palite; others 
not polzte, but as if powder'd over with ne won datt. 
| kcodwward. 
It any fort of rays, falling on the lite lurface of any pel- 
lucid medium, be reflected back, the tits ol eaſy reflexion, 
which they have at the point of reflexion, ſhall fill continue 
to return. Newton's Opticks, 
The edges of the ſand holes, being worn away, there are 
left all over the glaſs a numberlels company of very little 
_ convex polite riſings like waves. Newton's Opticks, 
2. Elegant of manners. | 
A nymph of quality admires our knight, 
He marries, bows at court, and grows polite. 


F 


Pope. 


genteely. i 
POLITENESS. 1. J. [ Politeſe, Fr. from palite.] Elegance of 


He ſetteth to ftinith his work, and polz/bethit perfectly. Eced. 


Irene. | 


lteel, which would po//þ almott as white and brightas fiiver, ; 


15 


to conider the nature of the church, as is requifite for met! 5 
more clear and plain underſtanding, in what retpect 10.409 


Polijh'd the form that itung his heart. Ciasidlile. of feli, or government are necelfary thetcunto. Hiace 

2. To make clegant of manners. Phe polity of ſome of our neighbvurs bath pot. thotgs tt 
9 Studious they appear | | beneath the yublick care to promote and reward the imprese 
tarts that eli lite, inventors rare, Alton, | mient-of their oben language. Licke 84. EAucdta. 


J „ FR. 
POLL. i. . [ peile, pol, Duich, the top.] 
1. Tlie head. | 


iyh =} . - Ct $72 Rte 
The muiter file, rotten and found, amounts ach jo Brea 
| Shag peare 


5 - 8 4 5 py ; f . 5 be 1 *0 
Fne oft cutting aud pulling of hedges conduces much? 

x Bacon Nauru Hi!. 
ay thy woods oft p57” yct ever Wer 7 


? 
Rats 


ton ly una 
he polled lamp win, 


Ty 


Neither thall they thave, oaly % their heads. a 
4+. To mow; to crop. ee h th ears; 
He'll go aud fowle the porter of Rome gates g » 
he will mow down all betore him, and eee 
old. i Shakeſpeare 5 CH,. 
Io plunder; to tt:ip; to pill. a be very enemf 
hey will Poll and ſpoil fo outragcoutty, 25MM W 
cannot do much Worte. a N my Met me, 
Take and exact upon them the wild exectlef ny, 
livery and torchon, by wulch they c ane bn Ts. 
poor tenauts, 9 
He told the people, that ſubſidies were nod . 
nor levicd for wars in Scotland; for that tus l 
vided another courte by ſervice of eieuage, gs, 


3 mv 1 5 4 
war was made but a pretence to pl and f. 
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the briars and brambles of catching and 2nd as. 
minilters. | 
4. To take a lift or regiſter cf pertons. 


We'll have thee, as our rarer monſters are, 


manners; gentility ; good breeding. 


5. To enter one's name in à litt or regte. Ve 
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7 roceſtion of ſplendour and oſtentatioti. Mites, 
| U be-] 2: A proce 3 alcendedd jubilant. heart; 
Ea ifying the ſound by the polyp -"k i Th bright 4 „ and with the eyes the hea be PR 
Gb: 4 m :averns. pere All eyes you draw, (ef the greatelt part. a | 
| 0 4 838 N of the gn" Hg Having many Ot your own p ny . EIN 
3 hter's e | niſms or re adi (ved e and 8 ich a numerous anc à more beautify exprei 
6 his rich daughter's add "PETALOUS, adj. NY tactors, was a m !bjted by 
i ver brought to h lvepence for his he Dryden. Pol YER | ativ.] A plant, charity of their bene 8 ae have been exh fo 
Whs hat Jorge Due wy Bo I 1. . [ Poly podium, — oblong Jagged leaves; ot joy and 2938 triumph Aion Guardia. 
b an 1 | POLY'PODY.. 2 nllary plant wit 0 l 1 running kad 1þs of a Roman | L 5 ky 
I The m ter, was poay is a capillary plan to the alxs "| all the pomp : tance 
8 into a number wg nina of thought, Tickell. | "0p e Winch joins them Millar, PO'MPHOLYX. 1. / ; Fhite, light, and very friable — As 
1 „ To bens Sahne 8. fach his truity vote, nd each divition. the banks of ditthes rather cher ce” : aſherihg to the domes ur Shy — made, 
ö „ In lolemn One 0 | * is common on , the ſides of woods: found in cru TIM crucibles, in AIRY q rot 
Sts Ana foul Wy Crom Poll. 5 a as often 8 of old trees, on er N Materia e r to the covers —— Sc and lapis I 
; LLAR D. 4. fo s ſo mu are Mtump nd dillolvent.. zh itwindeth te r from a mixt Hille Mater * 
polLak We. pl of tree f or dot- 2d} 18 attenuantan 2 ces thoug 5 either f. "4% | . e large 
55 h A tree Op procurcth ihe laſting n trees are Pollard. 1 Po. 7 8 4 * bc l po. ly groweth out yy when Natural 9 copper and 5 Fr.] A pumpkin; a 1ort 2575 , 
V.ahing p cc all overg . | £3 K | ature o . A. /. om 2 
15 Nothing e lee A f hei ht. ; 10 the na P MPION, 4 ar 
b e ir tull heig ] Having 0 | 02 ſort of pea 
ary * trees at theu terfeit pieces 2 3 ad}. „ | cat a force] fruit. 1 £ [ pomum and Pu, Latin.] a Ainſworth, 
tards, and MM", 47 n OT ;.. . F any rev. ith too great Fes p MPIRE, A. fe L - Ini 
dards; me tam cou Ar Cam ; ; having m f d with he he Po-; R did ; magni 
== ed co k il qd in ccr Ti rola les. Oln pus 5 q . B. K the bloo ; retions in the . - 4 ] Splen i 2 5 
Achpp * ing call "FP Ocars; an nſavorth. 3 he veflels drive bac alypous concretions man. 7 F &, French. 
„The fame K Hiards, ci Alas It che veffels drive oduce polyÞous es are apt to MPOUS. adj, ¶ pompen x, 
The fame | called po by the : neart, it will produ hen its valves are apt t PO'MPOUS. ad ; vrought 
I Mal dab öl. | der, commonly NN as eee e of the heart, eſpecially bo . ber on Aliments. hicent; grand, ing ſcenes our W—_— — — 5 7 ope N 
wa een 1. A rn r b nne bran, de the mean- Ban Tee, ; Iipe, Fr.] -o0ts or Wia g ee ee. riling to our * 5 pompous, 8 
ens, rolLE N. 4 as allo à 101 5 This tems to ad Hh a. J. L] poly ne 'al with many roots | Rome's Pomp in the ancient W *bury to Pope. 
v5 r arma; 45. Bruthwocd. POLY PUS, 7. ly thing in gener; it is 1uKkewile applied An in{cription in the Atterbury © #5 
1 word ITY na. / . 4 Der pus ligninies an) N but it IS 41 » heart and ill be bett. | Ma nificently ; ſp en- 
. POnLES GE Hlolcte wol . Il:noer grown, Tauer. 1. 494 j *o]lins in the no b blood in the he "gi modelt, wil = m pompous.] 8 N 
10 2 of this _ fowel ol 4 Folien alle to be mown. 8 fect, as SOD OG of grumous ng Pon POUUSLY. ad. [ ro 6 h 0 
| 92 tay 10% ; the wre a tough cor Ot ticth 8 = h to ty ' 
pon. Lp 10 the corne 01 * to à toug creſcence o lidly zus youth 5 vey | 
* 8 U e ; , . , . an CX i f 1 8 4 IK *. 7 . * * mbitior y > . PF Ns 
Tan rom poll. A n 1 Whate er can urge ; before:thar fight. ee e = 
LLER its fo [ a : plunderer. zul es the e e - Low pack wet nches amongſt the per or both noſtrils. She pompozi/ly df „Hays 49% Paine ] Mag nificence; P | 
p en HA YCp ; CC Cma 3 v . } « _ 2 * * 1 * p 8 5 e 0 Ann whe : I 11 O. m ; 
| | Robber LETS exacter Dk *whereunto e = 5755 a r . d throuth NO AGEL LY Wage Aan Po'MPOUSNESS, eee 9-9 ge with meta- ; 
# * * The p® er « 4. to the u 9 ti ece. Bacon — mol (8, a O 1 . on Codgulate tlie d T3 Rowmels; O = 1 * le their languag $ a0 off j 
dat (11 3 : 
. | f juſtice to art ot the fle | | etables, which coca; m ly wn ag ih and French raj - hole phrate wear 
er! the couit» OF J he lotes part xr | ; os of all auſtere vege in the veins, torm Pet 1 he aguh a; nels of the whole } Addiſon, {\ 
2 es tor detence, W. | | | The juices o bs 1th the blood in the * Alments, '$, or by the pompoujrie ticular parts, way | ; 
ed bs 3 tes Or polls. wil. J | impoſthume, = being mixed with  Arbuthnot on Pbors or. by nat appears in tue partic nd; pindan, | 
L 1 He wo vos > [poll and E<"1 P mmation, or ImMPO:. hrs ſpittle, — 4 art a N any ittleneſs tat r þe: he the tame with p os ? b lon: 
be — 15 , p v4 * 8 ; * N 7 © »” 5, wa - ip | « » b * 8 {4 a CI * 
bales Pot LEVIL. 2. de twelling inna juſt between the e- es in the hear feet. | N : { iuppoled are 50 lake ot water; 
KK Pat LEV „ Javoe tor ol ck Jul 8 %% Dif? PU ir imal with many tee . Poßxp. re}. | ] Aimail pool or 1: 
g , Sil is larg ape ot the neck, Farrier's Dict. L ſea animal with orth his cave 3 ©] hut up. A ES ſtream | 
| Fell VHS |! or nap | c 2. ca. 4, from forth s the wave, | Saxon, Lv nttung any ſtrcam. hoſe ſhak- 
ha:hyrtc $ 0 N Shs | he polyp: S& el ctant beats Pope. * unning, or en , tair pond, w : . 
in the hol ane. 18 | *Y Be a ce, rcluctan i ater not r 8 2 place was a tai 8 {a 
a the 2 Kind ot ee ith ſhellfiſh, ſea-hedge | Torn _— 6: aha os eek with AT A multip wing 5 In the midſt of oy 25 ire to all the other 1 
W ö 8 1. K 4 N to red w . N ö G: A008; 6 8 ort. 7. 0 ** 0 erte 8 eo 
Ten dorfer Je plentitully OT. and pollock. V Cornwall. p Gps. wg e nas born foe ern Cine of mg 7 55 8 gardens. loft through ond or pool, 
SOR 009 998 Icherd, l r SUFVEY 0 LO LY q | A machine conſi 10. that it bare ogs and mires, and oft t -adije Loft, b. ix. 
hogs, ICalWps ; b = 5 Fr.] lass. 7. . ſ. ¶pelyſpaſte, Fr.] A m : Dich, Through voy 25 5 Milton's Pa op hea of free 
UTE. w. a. Lolli, us ſenic; to defile. _ [PoLY a ö id Crista. ] Thoſe — 5 There ee de b been found in . N Calpian is, a | 1 
Pris 7 POLLU IE. in a rchgι⁰⁰ 3 | many pu! bed dj, [Tod at e ceds ſucccedinę Had marine bo he {ea was, what t ard. | F 
$ * 40 i, nclean, ] BR iſh vows ; S PERMOUS. 2 TO '© than tour 1ce« umber ; uipected, that the ſe ; Woodwa J { 
o make uncle t and peevi *. 3 LY SPER% u: ave more th: {ain order or number. been ſutpeRted, . ne part. 
. 10 HELD Ves on abhorr'd Shakeſpeare. | PO e thus cailed, which ha out any certain ord Quincy. dare 91d or lake, confined to o 5 n 1 Sh = 
polluted offerings, 1 i e this without any Th ving| great Poud o His building is a town, Pape. itt 
ae. Tal {potted ag | = oj 8 L. adj. {from Pp «ogg f | His pond an ocean, der. A corrupt obſolete word, | | 
& Wit 1 To taint . the gentle 1 innocent ſnow, | | 1 e ox" py Ran many W To Pox bd. les e god of my a | Spenſer, | 
"ek: She wo Iry front wit . | | many 1ylavies, b s are ſuch as re 3 ak O my liege lord, ſupphant's plaint. ntally ; | 
3 hide her guilty > 8 | N ly/yllabical echoe ny olyfollabe 8 pond your ſup To weigh me , | 
Lounge. To hive ne aked ſhame, _ 25 5 | Pelyfy 790 8 ME; polyſyllabe, Pleaſeth you 0, Latin. ] 8 
8 n her nake os 25 - Milton. ds diſtinstly. . [rende and CR; 5 a. ¶ Pondero cr a | 1 | 
eith; And on ith fntul blame, 8 throw. words di 3LE. 2. ſ. [ode | O'NDER. v. 2. 8 hem in ö 
Pellate dun fink ee gre MERE Ae ones to which ſyllable the em- RS bez hes: things, and . | 
Sud The tamtly v iixtures of ill. | r.] A wor rd cor.fider to to which letter. ry kept a | - 5 . | 
51 ei by aa 4 405 er Ss ? Dryden. 71 a poly/yllable wore. F {yilable to which le Haller. 3 5 Þ d circumſtances, ſway _ = / =_ 
4 . e * ie va EP 15 is t be given, a 3 it ſtalks} he ? larities, an atter 8 
th his MY at 8 habe # 1 ſures, and pollu nitruction. c haſis is to be g iſe; it ſtalks Colours, popularities, lering the matter. | | 
we e plealures, common CONUTUC: Milton. p 3 d makes a noiſe; . er abs not fully Fonering rth 2 1 | 
was With grief Mm) 4 in an ui ; og ; enſe bluſters and n Jiables. Addijon. | y judgment, all nations of the ea f b. xii. 
uſes this wol 1. cation. | FR Ve nie Hoya . 2 ary Judas at; {nations : 5 5 . | | 
HS-OWN Milton utes thus v the end of his creati Defilement ; the tate Your high a7 rattles through Al ure of rheto; ck II "This powder, that lege Milton's Pa) adiſe Loft, W. q 
„ be. alia opt Je (from pollute.) P rupter. upon hard wor wy - fe [rroxutirddler. ] 5 f 15 1 came, azud Shall in his ſeed 955 * he ſcem d, ight. Dryden. | 
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 Po'NTAGE, u. /. [ Pons, pontis, bridge.) Duty paid tor the 


1. Aprieſt; a high prieit, 


 Po'NTLEvis. 2. /. In horſemanſhip, is a diſorderly reſiſting 
action of a horle in diſobedience to his rider, in which he | 


po NY. 2. . [I know not the original of this word.] A ſimall 


25 Poniards hand to hand | 
Be baniſh'd from the field, that none ſhall dare 


With ſhortened ſword to ſtab in cloſer war. 
Ty PONIARD. wv. a. [ poignardier, French. ] To ſtab with a 


ryden. 


poniard. "I 
PoxK. . /. [Of this word I know not the original.] A noc- 
turnal ſpiritz a ng. BEES, 

Ne let the pozk, nor other evil ſprights, 
Ne let miſchievous witches. Spenſer, 
reparation of bridges. . e 

In right of the church, they were formerly by the com- 
mon law diſcharged from portage and murage. Aylife. 
Po'xTIFF., u. J. | Pontiſe, Fr. pontifex, Latin. ] 


Livy relates, that there were found two coffins, whereof | 
the one contained the body of Numa, and the other, his 
| hooks of ceremonies, and the diſcipline of the portyfs. 


Bacon. 
2. The pope. ; Rx 6 
PoYxTIFICAL. adj. [ pontifical, Fr. pontificalis, Lat.] 
1. Belonging to an high priclt. | ö 
2. Popiſh. | | 
It were not amiſs to anſwer by a herald the next portifical 
attempt, rather ſending defiance than publiſhing antwers, 
| | Raleivh. 
The pontifical authority is as much ſuperior to the regal, 
as the ſun is greater than the moon. 5 Baker. 
3. Splendid; magnificent. 3 
| Thus did I keep my perſon freſh and new, | 
My preſence, like a robe portifical, | 
Ne'er ſeen, but wonder'd at. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
4. [From pos and faciv.] Bridge-building. This ſenſe is, I 
believe, peculiar to Milton, and perhaps was intended as an 
equivocal ſatire on popery. | 
Now had they brought the work by wond'rous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock 3 
| Over the vex'd abyſs. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
PoxTI'FICAL. 2. /. | pontificale, Lat.] A book containing 
rites and ceremonies eccleſiaſtical. 


What the Greek and Latin churches did, may be ſeen in | 


Piontificals, containing the forms for conſecrations. South, 
By the pontifical, no altar is to be conſecrated without re- 


liques. | 5 Stilling fleet. 
PoNTIFICALLY. adv. [from pontiſical.] In a ponutical 
manner, | | 985 


PoxnT1FICATE. . ſ. ¶ pontificat, Fr. pontificatus, Lat.] Pa- 
Pacy'3 popedom. 


e turned hermit in the view of being advanced to the | 


Pontiſicate. ES 

Painting, ſculpture, and architecture, may all recover 

_ themſelves under the preſent portficate, if the wars of Italy 
will give them leave. 1 Remarks on Italy. 

Pov TIF ICE. . /. ¶ Pous and facio.] Bridgework ; edifice of 
a bridge. ä EE 

FED He, at the brink of Chaos, near the foot 

Of this new wond'rous portifice, unhop'd 85 

Met his offspring dear. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 


rears up ſeveral] times running, and riſes up ſo upon his 
hind-legs, that he is in danger of coming over. Bailey. 
PO'NTON. u. ſ. French. ; | x | 


Ponton is a floating bridge or invention to paſs over water: 


it is made of two great boats placed at ſome diſtance from | 


one another, both planked over, as is the interval between 
them, with rails on their ſides: the whole fo ſtrongly built 
as to carry over horle and cannon. Military Dit. 
The black prince paſſed many a river without the help of 
onton sg. | Spectator, Ne 165. 


— 
Pool. 2. ſ. {pul, Saxon; poel, Dutch. ] A lake of ſtanding 
water. | | | 
Mols, as it cometh of moiſture, ſo the water muſt but 
Alide, and not ſtand in a po. Bacon, 
Sea he had ſeurch'd, and land, | 

From Eden over Pontus, and the pool e 
Mzotis. N Milton's Paradiſe Loſi, b. ix. 
Love oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind, 


Dryden. 


Awakes the ſleepy vigour of the foul, 
And bruſhing o'er, adds vigour to the pool. 
The circling ſtreams, once thought the pools of blood, 


Prom dark oblivion Harvey's name ſhall fave. Dryden. | 


Atterthedeluge, we ſuppoſe the vallies and lower grounds, 


where the deſcent and derivation of the water was not fo. | 


eaſy, to have been full of lakes and pools. _ Burnet. 
PooP. 2. ſ. [ pouppe, Fr. puppis, Lat.] The hindmoſt part 
of the hip. : = 1 
Some ſat upon the top of the poop weeping and wailing, 
till the fea eee 3 | 125 4 Sidney, b. ni. 
The poop was beaten gold. Shak. Anthony and Cleopat. 
Perceiving that the pigcon had only loſt a piece of her 
tail, through the next opening of the rocks they pafled fate, 
_ the end of their poop was bruiſed. 
le was openly ſet upon the poop of the galley. Knolles. 
With wind in poop, the veilel ploughs the jea, 
And meaſures back with ſpeed her former way. Dryden, 
POOR. adj. { pauvre, Fr. powre, Spanith.J 
1. Not rich; indigent ; neceſlitous; oppreſſed with want. 


Poor cuckoldly knave.—lI wrong him to call him poor ; | 


they ſay he hath maſles of money. Shakeſpeare. 
Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Vill never mark the marble with his name 
Go learch it there, where to be born and die, 
Ot rich and poor makes all the hiſtory. | 
2, Trifling ; narrow z of little dignity, force, or value. 
A conſervatory of ſnow and ice uſed for delicacy to cool 


Pope. 


wine, is a poor and contemptible uſe, in reſpect of other uſes | 


that may be made of it. Bacou's Natural Hiſtory, 


Ho poor are the imitations of nature in common courte of 


experiments, except they be led by great judgment! Bacon. 
hen he delights in fin, as he obſerves it in other men, 

he is wholly transformed from the creature God firſt made 
him; nay, has conſumed thoſe poor remainders of good that 
the ſin of Adam left him. South, 
That I have wronged no man, will be a poor plea or apo- 
logy at the laſt day; for it is not tor rapine that men are 


formally impeached, and finally condemned; but, I was an | 


hungred, and ye gave me no meat. 
3. Paltry; mean; contemptible. 

A poor number it was to conquer Ireland to the 7 
uſe. „ Bacon. 
And if that wiſdom ſtill wiſe ends propound, 

Why made he man, of other creatures, King; 

When, if he periſh here, there is not found 

In all the world ſo poor and vile a thing? 


Calamy's Sermons. 


 Dawres. 


The marquis, making haſte to Scarborough, embarked | 


in a poor veſſel. Clarendon, J. viii. 
c have ſeen how poor and contemptible a force has been 
raiſed by thoſe who appeared openly. Acui/on's Freebolder. 
4. Unimportant. | 
To be without power or diſtinction, is not, in my poor 
opinion, a very amiable ſituation to a perſon of title. Swift. 

s. Unhappy; unealy. | 
Vext ſailors curle the rain, 


Raleigh. 5 


Vain privilege, poor woman have a tongue; 
Men can ſtand ſilent, and reſolve on wrong. 
6. Mean; depreſled; low ; dejected. 

A ſoothlayer made Antonius believe, that his genius, 
which otherwiſe was brave, was, in the prelence of Octa- 
vianus, poor and cowardly. | Bacon. 
7. [A word of tendernets.] Dear. 

| Poor, little, pretty, flutt'ring thing, 
Mutt we no longer live together? 

And dolt thou prune thy trembling wing, 
To take thy flight thou know'tt not whither? 
8. [A word of tlight contempt. ] Wretched. 
Ihe poor monk never {aw many of the decrees and coun- 
cils he had occaſion to ule. Baker's Refleftions on Learning. 
9. Not good; not fit for any purpoſe. | 

J have very por and unhappy brains for drinking: I 
could wiſh courtely would invent tome other entertainment. 

2 Shakeſpeare. 

10. The Poo. [collectively.] Thoſe who are in the loweſt 

rank of the community; thole who cannot ſubt{iit but by 

the charity of others; but it is {ometimes uled with laxity 

for any not rich. SL | 
From a confin'd well manag'd ſtore, 

You both employ and feed the poor, | Waller. 

Never any time ſince the Reformation can ſhew ſo many 
poor amongſt the widows and orphans of churchmen, as this 
particular time, Sprat's Sermons. 

Has God calt thy lot amongſt the poor of this world, by 
denying thee the plenties of this lite, or by taking them 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


riches do to the ſons of men. South's Sermons. 
The poor dare nothing tell but flatt'ring news. Dryden. 

11. Barren; dry: as, a poor tuil. | 

2. Lean; ſtarved ; emaciated: as, a poor horſe. | 

Where juice wanteth, the language is thin, flagging, poor, 
ſtarved, and ſcarce covering the bone. Len. Jubyyjon. 

13. Without ſpirit; flaccid, | 8 

PoO'RLY. adv. [from Pr.] 

1. Without wealth, | 

Thoſe thieves ſpared his life, letting him go to learn to 
live poorly. | Sidlaty, b. li. 
2. Not protperouſly ; with little ſuccefss. 

It you tow one ground with the ſame kind of grain, it 
. will proſper but poorly. : | Bacon. 
3. Meanly ; without ſpirit, h | 
| -___— Yourconſtancy 
Hath left you unattended ; be not loſt _ 
So poorly in your thoughts. | 
Nor is their courage or their wealth ſo jow, - 

That from his wars they poorly would retire. 
4. Without dignity, n 
Lou meaner beauties of the night, 
That poorly ſatisy our eyes, 

More by vour number than your light; 

You common people of the ſkics, 

What are you when the {un ſhall riſe! 
POORJOUN, 2. /. A tort of fiſh, 
PooRNESS. 2. /. [trom poor. ] * 

1. Poverty; indigence z want.“ 


Wotton. 


2. Meannets ; lowneſs; want of dignity. me 
Ihe Italian opera ſeldom ſinks into a poorneſs of lan- 


lomething beautiful and ſonorous in the expreſſion. Addiſ. 
There is a kind of ſluggiſh reiignation, as well as poorneſs 
and degeneracy of ſpirit, in a ſtate of ſlavery, 
3. Sterility ; barrennels. | 
eſpecially if in colour more dark. Bacon. 
Enquire the differences of metals which contain other 
metals, and how that agrees with the cores or riches of 
the metals in themſelves. 3 Bacon. 
PoO'RSPIRITED, adj. [ poor and ſpirit. 1 Mean; coward!y. 
Mirvan! poorſpirited wretch! thou haſt deceiv'd me. 

| RS 5 e Denham. 
POO'RSPIRITEDNESS, 2. /. Meanneſs; cowardice, 


guilt. 8 South's Sermons. 
Pop. 2. /. | poppyſma, Lat.] A mall ſmart quick found. It 
is formed trom the ound. | | 
I have ſeveral ladies, who could not give a pcp loud enough 
to be heard at the farther end of the room, who wh new 
_ diſcharge a fan, that it ſhall make a report like a pocket- 
dito. vs Addijon's Spectator, Ne 102. 
To Pop. v. n. [from the noun.] To move or enter with a 
quick, ſudden, and unexpected motion. 
5 : He that kill'd my king, | 
Pat in between th' election and my hopes. Shakepeare. 
A boat was ſunk, and all the folk drowned, tuving one 
only woman, that in her firlt Popping up again, which molt 
living things accuſtom, eſpied the boat rien likewile, and 
floaung by her, got hold of the boat, and fat aitride upon 
one of its ſides, _ | 
I ſtartled at his ping upon me unexpectediy. Addiyj37. 
As he ſcratched to fetch up thought, „„ 
Forth pp the tprite to thin. 
Others nave a trick of Poing up and down every mo- 


boy. 5 Swift. 
To POP. V. a. 85 | 
1. To put out or in ſuddenly, flily, or unexpectedly. 
| | I hat is my brother's plea, 
The which if he can prove, he pops me out 5p 
At leaſt from fair five hundred pound a year. Shakeſp, 


He popped a paper into his hand. | Milton. 

A fellow, finding ſomewhat prick him, pcþt his finger 
upon the place. J. Eftrange's Tables. 
The commonwealth popped up its head tor the third time 
under Brutus and Caſſius, and then ſunk for ever. Dryden, 

| Did'it thou never pop 
'Thy head into a tinman's thop ? 

2. To ſhitt. a 
If their curioſity leads them to aſk what they ſhould not 
know, it is better to tell them plainly, that it is a thing that 


Prior. 


- . 0 72 * 
?OPE. . /. | papa, Lat. anna. 
1, The vids 4 3 f 
Ixłxcfuſe vou for my judge; and : 
Appeal unto the pope to be judg'd by him. Shakeſpeare. 
He was organiſt in the pope's chapel at Rome. Peacham. 
Chriſtianity has been more oppreſſed by thole that thus 
fought tor it, than thoſe that were in arms againſt it; upon 
this ſcore, the e has done her more harm than the Turk. 


| Decay of Piety. 
2. A ſmall fiſh, | 
A hope, by ſome called a ruffe, 1s much like a pearch for 


ſhape, but will not grow bigger than a gudgeon : he is an 
excellent fiſh, of a pleaſant taſte, and ſpawns in April. 


Po'PEDOM. [| pope and N Papacy; papal dignity. 


That world of wealth I've drawn together 


PO'PGUN, 1. J. ¶ pop and gun.] A gun with 


away ? this may be preventing mercy; for much miſchief 


 PO'PLISHLY. adv. | trompopijh.} With tenden 


Shakeſpeare's Macheth. | 
_ Dryden. | 


Ainj worth. | 


It a prince ſhould complain of the poorneſs of his exche- | 
quer, would he be angry with his merchants, if they brought 
him a cargo of good bullion ? Burnet's Theory of the Earth. | 


guage, but, amidſt all the meanneſs of the thoughts, has | 


Addijon. | | 


The poornefſs of the herbs ſhews the poorneſs of the carth, 


A cauſe of men's taking pleature in the fins of others, is 
from that meannets and poory/prritedneſs that accompanies 


Carexww's Survey of Cornwall. | 


Savift's Miſcellanies. 


ment, trom their paper to the audience, like an idle ichool- 


belongs not to them to know, than to pop them off with a | 
Locke on Education. | 


Walton's Angler. | 


| Po'PERY: x. ſ. [from pope.] The relis; 

- mar . [ pope.) ligion of the 
Popery for corruptions in doctrine and diſei 

upon to be the molt abſurd ſyFem of Chriſtia | 

Po'PESEYE. u. ſ. ¶ pope and eye.) The I 


Cure? of 


pline, 

ty. 

he Sand ture F 

WY 19 called ] kiwi 
uw 


1 
SA 
with fat in the de of the thigh: ny 
not. | 
play, that only makes a noiſe. which chil lizy 
Lite is not weak enough to be deftr 

artillery of tea and coffee. 
PoPINJaY. 1. J. | [ papegay, Duc 


oyed by this Iovcw 
u; pat D 
15 gar n 
1. A dee | Pepogayn, Spauul. 
Young Hepinjays learn quickly to ſpeak. Fe 
The great red and blue parrot; there are uf the. chen, 
the middlemott called popiyays, and the leſter eallec eat 
8. „ 2 600. 
quets | 3 | rect Mans, 
2, A woodpecker. So it ſeems to he uſed here ee 
Terpfichore would be expret!:d, upon her head a 
of thote green feathers of the Popinjay, in token 7 Ne 
tory which the Mules got of une daughters of 1 
were turned into Popinſays or woodpeckers, pe wag 
3. A trifling top. | ed. bas. 
I, all imarting with my wounds, bcing 
To be lo petter'd by a popirjay, 8 
 Aniwer'd neglectingly, I know not what. 


gall'd 
8 a Kcjpenrs, 


ba Opec; IEatug 


to E peculiar to popery. 
a this tenle as they aihrm, ſo we deny, 
is popþiſh we ought to abrovate. ; 
I know thou art reiigious, 
N k # , BF wee. [F 'r > 
With twenty pgpiſh tricks and ceremonies. 


that wha: lvever 
Iiasl er. 


F ho 4 Men e. 


CY to pops is 


in a popith manner. 

She bailed rhe many attempts of her en 
broke the whole force of that party among her {ih 
which was pahiſbly attected. Addijon's Frakes 

A friend in Ireland op iſbli ſpeaking, EF belicye Conti 
well diſpoſed towards me, | Pope to 55 
PO'PLAR. 4. J. | prilicr, Fr. prputus, Lat.] Alice. 755 

5 he leaves of the poplar are broad, ant tor the moſt pan 
Angulat : we male tees product amentactous flowers wh 
have many little leaves and apices, but ale barten b the 
male trees produce membrancous pods, which open 0 
two parts, containing many leeds, which have a rev n 

tity of down adhering to them, and are collected intc ſpits, 

' fl > 

Po is drawn with the face of an ox, with a N 

poplar upon his head, Peacham an Prdavine 

All he deſcrib'd was preſent to their eyes, Wu 
And as he rais'd his veric, the pcplars leem'd to rife, 


Rejcounmen, 


emies, and entinc: 


So falls a poplar, that in watry ground 
Kais ' d high the head. Pie tha 
Po pP. 2. /. [ popiʒ, Sax. prpaver, Lat.] A plant. by 
Ihe flower of thepoppy, tur the molt part, confitts of four 
leaves, placed orbicularly, and expanded in form of a role, 
out of whoſe flower- cup, conſiſting of two leaves, rites the 
pointal, which afterwards becomes a fruit or pod that is 
oval oroblong, and adorned with a little head, ur der which, 
in ſome ſpecies, is opened a ſeries of holes quite round into 
the cavity of the fruit, which is dctended lengthwilewith ve 
rious leaves or plates, to which a great number of very mal 
feeds adhere: of thele are eighteen ſpecies : ſome ſort is cu- 
tivated tor medicinal uſe; and ſome tuppvle it to be theplant 


whence opium 1s produced. 5. 2+, Maar 
His temples laſt with pofpes were o'erſpread, 
That nodding ſeem'd to conlecrate his head. — Dryden, 


Dr. Litter has been guilty of miltake, in the retleciions 
he makes on what he calls the tleeping Cupid with 7% in 
his hands. e Adddiſous Remarks 41 1tajy. 
Po'PULACE. . ſ. [ populace, Fr. from fefulus, Lat.] The 
vulgar ; the multitude. I 3 
Now ſwarms the populace, a countleſs throng, 
Youth and hoar age tumultuous pour along. Pepe. 
The tribunes and people having ſubdued all competitors 
began the latt game of a prevalent populace, to chuſe them- 
ſelves a matter. N 3 Suit. 
 PO'PULACY. z. ſ. [ Populace, Fr.] The common people; the 
multitude, „5 | 
Under colours of piety ambitious policies march, nat on 
with ſecurity, dau avplaule as to the prpriacy. Ning Char. 
When he thinks one monarch's lum too mild a cm, 
he can let in the whole populacy of tin upon the foul. _ 
e e Decay of Ficiy, 
PO'PULAR. adj. [ Populaire, Fr. popularis, Lat.] 
1. Vulgar; plebeiar. | | 
I was jorry to hear with what partiality.and r ht 
elections were carried in many places. King Charice 
The emmet join'd in her popular trives. Fe 
; | Millan. 


Of commonalty. os | * 
| So the popular vote inclines. moe 
| 2. Suitable to the common people. 
Homilies are plain and popular inſtructions. Huier 
3. Beloved by the people; pleating to the people. ; 
It might have been more popular and plauiibie to vwget 
ears, it this firſt diſcourte had been ſpent in extohing We 
IA torce of laws. he . ; ; Hooker, b. bo 
| Such as were popular, ig 
And well-deſerving, were advanc'd by grace. Haan 
The old general was ſet aſide, and Prince Rupert bat 
to the command, which was no popular che. CHC, 
4. Stuclious of the tavour of the people. 3 
A popular man is, in truth, no better than e 
3 tame and to the people. | 19988 
| is virtues have undone his country; 3 
Such ſcpular humanity is treaſon. Addiſu: (ah 
5. Prevailing or raging among the populace : as, 4 J 
diſtemper. | 3 „ b 
POPULARITY. 2. /. ¶ pepularilas, Lat. popwarite, Fr. 
popular.) | 53 rod by 
1. Greciouſneſs among the people; ſtate of being favrouren . 
the people. | | 
| The belt temper of minds defireth good name a des 
honour; the lighter, popularity and applavic the . 
praved, ſubjection and tyranny. or 
Your mind has been above the wretched a 
populariy, | 25 
| Admire we then, | 
Or popularity, or ſtars, or itrings, _ _ Pf 
The mob's applauſes, or the gitts of Kings. . na 
He could be at the head of no factions and benz, repre- 
rs by a hired rabble, which his flatterers Ms" 31 
ent as popularity. SES 35 the 
* —— Tvited to vulgar conception; what aff 
vulgar, Woe * 
The perſuader's labour is to make things appt © 
evil, which as it may be performed by fold _ circum* 
may be repreſented al ſo by colours, Phe. it gau. 
ſtances, which ſway the ordinary judgment. 5 
Po'PULARILY. adv. [from Popmuar.j 5 
1. In a popular manner; fo as to pleaſe the ci 
| The victor knight : 
| Bareheaded, popularly low had bow d. 
And paid the ſalutauons of the crowd. 
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Influenc'd by the rabble's bloody, F J. Droden- 


For which poor ſhepherds pray'd in vain, Waller. 


For mine own ends; indeed, to gain the prpedorn. 


Shakeſpeare. | 
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lar conctpdon. 
„ According RE be duty ot our knowledge, if we only 
ered commendatory conceits, which pggfrularly tet 
beton, 1 uneney thereof. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
LATE» . 2. {from pepulus, peopie. } Lo breed 
15 [ 
people. 
Fikent 
late, withou 
of neceflitys © 


here be great ſhoals of people, which go on to po- 
ttorcſeeing means of life and ſultentation, it is 
12t once in an age they diſcharge a portion ot 
Dope upon other nations. Bacon Efſays, 
wer feen. 1. /. (from populate.) The ſtate of a cοοn⁰ 
Ph reſpedt to numbers ot people. 
try A ulation of a kingdom, elpecially if it be not mown 
| Ch ih vars, does not cxcced the ſtock of the kingdom, 
ert ould maintain thein; neither is the population to be 
which 4 only by number; tor {mailer number, that ſpend. 
ee earn leis, do car gut an ettate tooner than a 
g ener number, that live lower; and gather more. Bacon. 
erpresst x. Ws 
itade of euern upto þop:clo/ty, we ſhall make but little 
ot chere are two main caules of numeroſity in any ſpecies; 
170 nent and multiparous way ot breeding. Brown. 
0PULOUS. adj. [| Populg us, Latin. } Full of people; nu- 
meroully inhabited. 3 | 
A wilderneſs is pHunu cnough, 
& Suttolk had thy heav only company. 
Far the greater part have Kept 2 
Their tation; heav'n yet populons, retains ; 
Numder ſufficient to poſſets ner, realm. Milton. 
Po'puLOUSLY. adv. (trom ae. With much people. 
Py 2ULOUSNESS:. u. . Ltrom populous.) The ſtate of abound- 
ur wit N 1 5 5 | | 
un vu de allowed by any that contiders the vaſtneſs, 


Shakeſpeare. 


the opulence, the populoujizeſs of this region, with the eaſe | 


and facility wherewith it is governed. Temple”s Miſcellantes. 
PU RCELAIN» n. ſ. ¶ porcelaie, Fr. ſaid to be derived from 
aur cent annees; becauſe it was believed by Europeans, that 


die materials of porcelan was matured under ground one | 


hundred years.] 


|. China; china ware; fine diſhes, of a middle nature between |. 


erth and glals, and therefore ſemi- pellucid. ea 
We have burials in feveral earths, where we put divers 
cements; as the Chineſe do their porcelain. Bacon, 
We are not thoroughly reſolved concerning porcelain or 
Gina diſhes 3 that according to common belief; they are made 
earth, which lieth in preparation about a hundred years 
under ground. ö 
The nne materials made it weak; 


Porcelain, by being pure, is apt to break. Da. Dryden. 
Thele look like the workmanſhip of Heav'n: 

This is the porcelain clay of human kind, : 

And therefore caſt into thele noble moulds. Dryden. 


1. Portulaca, Latin.] An herb. D 

posc n. . U. [ porche, Fr. porticus, Lat.] 

 Atoot {upported by pillars betore a door; an entrance. 
ud went forth through the porch, and ſhut the doors of 

the parlour. | : Judges, iii. 23. 

Not infants in the porch of life were free, | | 
The tick, the old, that could but hope a day yr, 
Longer by nature's bounty, not let ſtay. Ben. Johnſon. 


Ainſworth. 


All this done, EN 
Repair to Pompey's porch, where you ſhall find us. 


| Pls „ Shakeſpeare. | 
PoRCUPINE. 2. /. ¶ porc eſpi or epic, Fr. porcoſpino, Ital.] 


The porcupine, when full grown, is as large as a moderate 
Ps: the quills, with which its whole body 18 covered, are 

lack on the ſhoulders, thighs, ſides and belly; on the back, 
hips and loins, they are variegated with white and pale brown: 
the neck is ſhort and thick, the noſe blunt, the noftrils very 
hrge in form of flits ; the upper lip is {lit or cleft as in the 


hare, and it has whiſkers like a cat: the eyes are fmall, and 


the ears very like thoſe of the human ſpecies : the legs are 
holt, and on the hinder feet are five toes, but only tour upon 
the tore feet, and its tail is four or five inches long, beſet 
with; ſpines in an annular ſeries round it: there is no other 
afference between the porcupine of Malacca and that of Eu- 
rope, but that the former grows to a larger ſize. Hill. 
Ihis ſtubborn Cade | 

Fought ſo long, till that his thighs with darts 

Were almoit like a ſharp-quill'd porcupine. 

| Long bearded comets ſtick | 

Like flaming porcupines to their left ſides, 

As they would thoot their quills into their hearts. Dryden. 
By the black Prince of Monomotapa's fide were the glar- 
ing cat-a-mountain and the quill-darting Poreufize. 


PRE, 1. ſ. [ pore, Fr. mi] 8 
i. dpuracle of the in; paiſage of perſpiration. 15 | 

Witches, carrying in the air, and transforming themſclves 
o other bodies, by ointments and anointing themſelves all 
Het, may juftly move a man to think, that theſe tables ar 
e effects of imagination; for it is certain, that ointments 


nt 


Q all, if laid on any thing thick, by ſopping of the pores, | 


luut in the vapours, and ſend then to the head extremely. 
T 1 hoe” Baer the fight © = 
Lo ſach a tender ball as ti eye confin d? 
* vious and fo _ to be quench'd, | 
euch not, as feeling, through all parts diffus'd, 
* Any arrow ſpiracle or paſſage.  _ 
oy we mall interſtices between the particles of matter 
1 conttitute every body, or between certain aggregates 
combinations of them. * - | | 


i e re ; Quincy. 

Ft ton veins of vallies milk and nectar broke, 
Pore oney ſweating through the pores of oak. Dryden. 
bor to c V. n. {nog is the oþtick nerve; but I imagine 


look af ogra by corru tion from ſome Engliſh word.] To 
ſes great intenſenels and care; to examine with great 
wiz Sel hts are vain ; but that moſt vain, - 
ich unh pain purchas'd, doth inherit pain; 
* painfully to pore upon a book, | 
Ds the light of truth, while truth the While | 
falſely blind the cyelight, S>akeſpeare. 
The 8 Was Writ, ca led Tetrachordon, 
we adiect new : it walk'd the town a while, 
The eg, good intelle&ts ; now ſeldom ye dion. Milt. 
lane thing. 
Let lim with 


dants hunt f. ite 1 
ore out his life pe hunt for praite in books, 


amongſt the lazy gownmen, | 

Wiodand vainly proud in eee Raabe. 

N inter apen d bght pale . e fore, a 
lle bach ee Value, vut the ruſt adore. Pope. 
Imagines Wink l 7g to long upon Fox's Martyrs, that he 
8 1 wing in the reign of Queen Mary, Sa. 
that they 150 wy ax oid the imputation ot pedantry, to ſhew 
ing upon 10 and men and manners, and have not been 
Füxkglib jr: untaſhionable books. dai. 
arüghted 1 ſpoken and written Parb¹iiui.] 
oreblins me . EN 8 7 i BY 
ve their Irons beit in the dimmer light, and likewile 
dot Torch i ronger near at hand, tan thoſe that are 
2% and can read aul write linaller letters; for 


fe {from uu] u. Populouſneſs; mul- | 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


Shakeſpeare. | | . pe 
EE | Po'xrIDGEPOT, 1. /. | porridge and pot, ] The pot in which 


Arbuthnot and Pepe. | 


2045 555, ace, 


That ſhe might look at will through every pore ? Milton. 


grows weary with poring perpetually on the | 
Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 


POR 


” 


| and rarer than in others, and therefore the greater light di- 
perſeth them. Bacon i Natural Hifory. 
Po kix Ess. 5 3 Fory.] Fullnels of pores, 
I took off the dreſſings, and ſet the trepan above the frac- 
tured bone, conlidering the porineſi of the bone below. 
| Wiſeman. 
Porr'sTick Method. u. . [mogrine;,] In mathematicks, is 
that which determines when, by what means, and how man 
different ways, a problem may be ſolved. Dit, 
PORE. 2. /. [ pore, Fr. porcus, Lat.] Swines fleſh unſalted. 
You are no good member of the commonwealth ; for, in 
converting Jews to Chriſtians, you raite the price ot park. 
; Shakejpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
All tleſh full of nouriſhment, as beef and pork, increaſe 
the matter of phleg. | Floyer on the Humours. 
PORKER. z./. |trom port.] A hog; a pig. 
Strait to the lodgments of his herd he run, 
Where the fat porters tlept beneath the ſun. Va 


e. 
ö n. . | pork and eater.] One who, feds ou 
pork. 


we grow all to be porkeaters, we ſhall not ſhortly have a 
raſher on the coals tor money. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
PO'RKET. 7. J. [from pork.) A young hog. 
3 A prieſt appears, 

And off rings to the flaming altars bears; | 
 Aporket, and a lamb that never ſuffer'd ſhears, Dryd. 
Po'RKLING. 2. . from pork.] A young pig. 
A hovel | | 


Will ſerve thee in winter, moreover than that, 
To ſhut up thy porklings, thou meaneſt to tat. Tuſeer. 
 PoroO'sITY. 2. /. [trom porous.] Quality of having pores. 
This is a good experiment for the diſcloſure of the nature 
of colours; which of them require a finer porgfity, and which 
a grofler, | 
Po Rous. adj. [ poreux, Fr. from pore.] Having tmall tpi- 
racles or patiages, TRE 
The rapid current, which through veins 
Of forovs carth with kindly thirlt updrawn, 
Role à treſh fountain, and with many a rill 
_ Watcr' the garden. 
Ot light the greater part he took, and plac'd 
In the ſun's orb, made porous to receive 
And drink the liquid light; firm to retain 


: . 


Po'ROUSNESS. u. .. {from porous.) The quality of having 
pores.” OG Rs 
They will forcibly get into the porouſreſs of it, and paſs 


one from another; as a knife doth a ſolid ſubſtance, by hav- 
ing its thinneſt parts preſled into it. Digby on Bodies, 
PORPHYRE. 5 n.ſ. Ltrom r»vg« ; porphyrites, £4 porphyre, 
Po'RPHYRY.$ Fr.] Marble of a particular kind. | 
I hike belt the porphyry, white or green marble, with a 
mullar or upper ſtone of the tame. Peacham on Drawing. 
Conſider the red and white colours in porphyre; hinder 


no ſuch ideas in us; but upon the return of light, it pro- 


duces theſe appearances again. | Locke. 
PO'RPOISE. 8 F a Thi ſe: h 
Po'rebs.. 12 [ pore foiſſon, 152 ie ſea-hog. 
Amphibious animals link the terreſtrial and aquatick to- 
warm blood and entrails of a hog. 
Parch'd with unextinguiſh'd thirſt, 
_ Snaall beer I guzzle till Iburſt; | 
And then IT drag a bloated corpus 2 
Swell'd with a dropſy like a porpus. Sv 
PorRaCEous. ad. | porraceus, Latin; porrace, French. 
Greenitſh, | | BEL | 
If the leſſer inteſtines be wounded, he will be troubled 
with porraceous vomiting. Wijeman's Surgery. 
Po'RRET. 2. .. ¶ porrum, Lat.] A ſcallion. 
It is not an ealy problem to reſolve why garlick, molys, 
and porrets, have white roots, deep green leaves, and black 
leeds. 8 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


ocke. 


in water; broth. | 3 ; 
1 had as lief you ſhould tell me of a meſs of porridge. 
| 1 . * Shakeſpeare. 


meat is boiled for a family. 
PO'RRINGER. 2. /. from porridge. ] 
1. A vellel in which broth is eaten. : 

A tmall wax-candle put in a ſocket of braſs, then ſet up- 
right in a pgrringer full of ſpirit of wine, then tet both the 
candle and ſpirit of wine on tire, and you ſhall fee the flame 
vt the candle become four times bigger than otherwile, and 

| appear globular, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


daubs them quite up with ointment, and, while ſhe was in 


paſlages may ſhow the reaſon.  _ | | 
Warp is the cap your worſhip did beſpeak. 
 — Why this was moulded on a porringer. 


pink'd porringer fell off her head. 
PorRE'CTION. z. /. [ porrectio, Latin.] 
ing forth. : 

PoRT. 7. /. [ port, Fr. portus, Latin.] 
1. A harbour; a ſafe ſtation for ſhips. _ 
Her ſmall gondelay her port did make, 
And that gay pair iſſuing on the ſhore, 
Ditburden'd her. ND 

Is ſhould be ſtill 


he act of reach- 


The Earl of Newcaltle ſeized upon that town; when there 
was not one port town in England that avowed their obe- 
dience to the king. h 

A weather beaten veſſel holds 

Gladly the port. 8 ö 

2. [ Porta, Lat. pohxe, Sax. porte, Fr.] A gate. 
Shew all thy praiſes within the pts of the daughter of 
Sion. alm ix. 14. 
Deſcend, and open your uncharged ports. Shakeſpeare. 
| He | accule, 
The city ports by this hath entered. Shakeyp. 
O poliih'd perturbation ! golden care! 
That keep'tt the ports of ſlumber open wide 
To many a watchful night; ſleep with it now! 
Yet not ſo ſound, and halt fo deeply tweet, 
As he, whoſe brow with homely biggen bound, 


Milton. 


iolanus. 


3. The aperture in a ſhip, at which the gun is put out. 


that the ſpirits viſual in thoſe that are f5revlind are thinner 


This making of Chriſtians will raiſe the price of hogs if 


Bacon t Natural Hiſtory. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iv. 
Her gather d beams; great palace now of light. Milton.“ 
between part and part, and ſeparate the parts of that thing 


light but from ſtriking on it, its colours vaniſh, and produce 


gether; ſeals live at land and at fea, and porporſes 1 the 


PoRRIDGE. 7. ſ. [more properly porrage; porrata, low | 
Latin, from por rum, a leck. ] Food made by boiling meat 


A phylician undertakes a woman with fore eyes, who | 


that pickle, carries off a porringer. L' Eflrange. 
he porringers, that in a row e 
Hung high, and made a glitt'ring ſhow, „ 
Were now but leathern buckets rang'd. _ Savyft. 
| 2. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare's time to have been a word of con- 


tempt for a head-dieſs ; of which perhaps the firit of theſe 


Shakeſpeare. | 
A haberdather's wife of tmall wit rated upon me, till her 


Shake: Henry VIII. 


Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


| Peering in maps for ports, and ways and roads. Shakeſþ. 


Clarendon, b. viii. 


Snores out the watch of night. Shakeſpeare s Henry IV. 
The mind of man hath two ports; the one always fre- 
uented by the entrance of manitold vanities ; the other de- 
ſolate and overgrown with graſs, by which enter our charita- 


ble thoughts and divine contemplations. Raleigh. 
From their ivory port the cherubim | 
Forth iilu'd. Milton. 


At Portfmouth the Mary Roſe 
ſhip: in calting about, har Serge ben 
or the water, was overſet and loſt. TT: 

The linſtocks touch, the pond'rous ball W 98 
he vig'rous ſcaman every port-hole ples g 
And adds his heart to eve y gun he fires. 
4. [ Portee, Fr.] Carriage; air; inien; man 
| 3 e demeanonr, 
n that proud port, which her fo ge 
Whites her fair — ſhe rears up to = Sion 
And to the ground her eyclids low embiaceth 
Moit goodly temperature ye may deſcry. Spenſer 
Think you much to pay two thouſand crowns 5 

And bear the name and port ot gentleman ? Shakeſpeare 
„ dee Godfrey there in purple dad and gold, nf 

His ſtately port and princely look behold, 

"Their Port was more than human, as they ſtood; 

I took it tor a fairy viſion ; 

Ot tome gay creatures of the element, 

That in the colours of the rainbow live. Milton. 

proud man is ſo far from making himſelf great by his 
haughty and contemptuous port, that he is ufually puniſhed . 
with neglect for it. Collier on Pride, 
Now lay the line, and meaſure all thy court, 
y inward virtue, not external port; 3h 

And tnd whom jultly to preter above Eh 

The man on whom my judgment plac'd my love. Dryden, 

| Thy plumy cre 

Nods horrible, with mor: terrific port | 5 

_ Thou walk'ſt, and ſeem'ſt alrcady in the fight. Phillips. 
To PORT. v. a. | porto, Lat. porter, Fr.] To carry in form. 
„„I angelick ſquadron bright | 

Turn'd fiery red, Harpraing in mooned horns _ 

Their phalanx, and began to hem him round | 
— With ported ſpears. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iv, 

PO'KTABLE. adj. Ne Lat.] | 1 
1. Manageable by the hand. 5 | 
2. Such as may be borne along with one. 
The pleaſure of the religic 
pleature, ſuch an one as he carries about in his boſom, with- 
out alarming the eye or envy of the world. South, 
3. Such as is tranſported or carried from one place to another. 
 Moit other portable commodities decay quickly in their 
uſe; but money is by flower degrees removed from, or 


by a little fway of the 


ig within tixteen inches 


Dr; den. 
ner; beativg z 


brought into the tree commerce ot any country, than the 
OE: _ Locke. 5 


greateſt part of other merchandize. 
4. Sutferable; ſupportable. 

How light and portable my pains ſeem now, , 
When that which makes me bend, makes the king bow. 


1 3 All cheſe are portable 8 

With other graces weigh'd, _ Meg; gel Macbeth, 
PO'RTABLENESS, 2. /. [trom portable.] The quality of be- 

ing portable. FR: „ 8 
Po'RTAGE. . ſ. [ portage, French. ] 5 | 
x. The price of carriage, 
2. [From port.] Porthole,  _ 

Lend the eye a terrible aſpect; 

Let it pry through the portoge of the head, 23 
Like the braſs cannon. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


arch under which the gate opens, 
| King Richard doth appear, 
As doth the bluthing diſcontented ſun, 


| Though I ſhould run 
To thoſe diſcloſing portals of the ſun; 19 5 
And walk his way, until his horſes ſteep 


ancients. 


meanour. | 
There ſtepped forth a goodly lady, | 
That ſeem'd to be a woman of great worth, 
And by her ſtately portance born of heay'nly birth, _ 
| | | Fairy Queen, 
| Your loves, Fs | 
Thinking upon his ſervices, took from you 
The apprehenſion of his preſent portance, CR OT 
Which gibingly, ungravely, he did faſhion. Shake, 
PorTaA'ss. 2. /. [ſometimes called portuis, and by Chaucer 
porthoſe.] A breviary; a prayer book. _ | 
n his hand his parte ſtill he bare, 
That much was worn, but therein little red; 


For of devotion he had little care. Fairy Queen. 


An old prieſt always read in his portaſs mumpſimus do- 
mine for ſumpſimus; whereof when he was admoniſhed, he 
ſaid that he now had uſed mumpſimus thirty years, and 
would not leave his old mumpſimus for their new ſumpfi- 
mus. Camden. 


PoRTCU'LLIS. 1115 [ portecoulifſe, Fr. quaſi porta clauſa. ] 
0 


Po'RTCLUSE. rt of machinelike a harrow, hung over 
the gates of a city, to be let down to keep out an enemy. 
| Over it a fair portcullis hong, 
Which to the gate directly did incline, 
With comely compals and compacture ſtrong, 
Neither unſeemly ſhort, nor yet exceeding * LEE 
» airy Queen. 


The cannon againſt St. Stephen's gate executed fo well, 


that the poricullis and gate were broken, and entry opened 
into the city. SY ayward, 
| She the huge portcullis high up drew, gk 
Which but herſelf, not all the Stygian pow'rs 
Cou'd once have mov'd. Milton. 
Pyrrhus comes, neither men nor walls 
His force ſuſtain, the torn portcullis falls. Denham. 


The upper eyelid claps down, and is as good a fence as a 


portcullis againit the importunity of the enen. More. 


The gates are open'd, the portcullis drawn; 
And deluges of armies from the town 
Come pouring in. 


Dryden 


ups 3 | 
Within my mouth you have engaol'd my tongue, 


Doubly portcullis'd with 5 teeth and lips. Shaleſp. 
po kT ED. adj. [ porter, Fr.] Borne in a certain or regular 
Milton. 


order. | 
They hem him round with ported ſpears. 
To PORTEND, wv. a. [ portendo, Lat.] To foretoken; to 
foreſhow as omens. 
As many as remained, he earneſtly exhorteth to prevent 


portended calamities. 2 Hooker. 
- Doth this churliſh ſuperſcription 
Portend ſome alteration in good will ? Shakeſpeare. 


A moiſt and a cool fummer portendeth a hard winter. 

|; | Bacon, 
True opener of mine eyes, 
Much better ſcems this viſion, and more hope a 
Of peaceful days portendi, than thoſe two paſt, Milton. 
rue pocts are the guardians of a ſtate, 
And when they fail, portend approaching fate. Roſcomm. 
The ruin of the tate in the deſtruction of the church, is 


8Q not 


Fairfax. Þ 


igious man is an eaſy and portable | 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Po! TAL. 1. J. [ portail, Fr. portella, Italian. ] A gate; the 


From out the hery ee of the eaſt. "Shakeſþ. Rich. II. | 


Their fiery locks in the Iberian deep. Sandys, 
ENG He through heaven 2 
That open'd wide her blazing portals, led SETS OD 
To God's eternal houſe direct the way. Milton. 
The ſick for air before the portal gaſp. Dryden. © 


The portal conſiſts of a compolite order unknown to the 
| PEN Addiſon's Remarks on 4-4 8 
Po TAN CE. 1. /. [from porter, Fr.] Air; mien; port; de- 


WI. 
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To PO'RTCULLIS. v. a. [ from the noun.) To bar; to ſhut 
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not only portended as its ſign, but alſo inferred from it as its 


caule. South's Sermons. 
"PoRTE'NS10N. n. /. [from portend.] The att of foretoken- 


ing. 
though the red comets do earry the portenſions of Mars, 
the brightly white ſhould be of the influence of Venus. 
| Brown. 
PORTENT. z. /. [ Fortentum, Lat.] Omen of ill; prodigy 
for ctokening miſery. 
O, what portents are theſe ! 
Some heavy buſineſs hath my lord in hand, | 
And I mult know it. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
My lots by dire portents the god foretold ; | 
Von riven oak, the faireſt of the green. Dryden. 


PoRTE'NTOUS, aj. ( n Lat. from portent.] Mon- 
- ftrous; prodigious; foretokening ill. 
T hey are portentous things | 
Unto the climate, that they point at. Shakeſpeare. 
This Portentous figure ; | 
Comes armed through our watch ſo like the king | 
That was. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Overlay | ; 
With this portentous bridge the dark abyls. Milton. 
No beaſt of more porteutous ſize | | 
In the Hercinian foreſt lies. | Roſcommon . 


Let us look upon them as ſo many prodigious exceptions 
from our common nature, as ſo many portentous animals, 
like the ſtrange unnatural productions of Africa. South. 

Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and ſome divine 
prognoltick. | __ Glanville, 

Ihe petticoat will ſhrink at your firſt coming to town; at 


leaſt a touch of your pen will make it contract itſelt, and by 


that means oblige ſeveral who are territicd or aitoniſhed at 
this portentous novelty. _ Addiſon's SpeHator, Ne 127. 
PORTER. n. /. [ Portier, Fr. from porta, Lat, a gate. ] 
1. One that has the charge of the gate. 
| Porter, remember what I give in charge, 
And, when you've ſo done, bring the keys to me. 
Arm all my houſhold preſently, and charge 
The porter he let no man in till day. 


Shak. 


to keep the keys of his gates, aud furniſh the kitchen.“ 


Arbuthnot. 

2. One who waits at the door to receive meſſages. | 
A fac rite porter with his maſter vie, | | 

Be biib'd as often, and as often lie. Pope. 


3. { Porter, Fr. from porto, Lat. to carry.] One who carries 
burthens tor hire. 


It is with kings ſometimes as with porters, whoſe packs 


may joſtle yet remain good friends 
itill. | | Howell. 
By porter, who can tell, whether I mean a man who bears 
hurthens, or a ſervant who waits at a gate? Watts. 
PO'RTERAGE. 2. . [from porter.) Money paid for carriage. 
 PORTESSE. 2. ſ. A breviary. See POR Tass. 
Po'RTGLAVE. 1. J. [ porter and gleive, Fr. and Erſe.] A 
{word-bearer. Ainſworth, 
PORTGRAVE. ; n. ſ. ¶ porta, Latin, and grave, Teutonick, 
PORTGREVE. akeeper.] The keeper of a gate. Obſolete. 


one againit the other, 


PO RK TIC O. 2. /. | porticus, Lat, portico, Italian; portique, Fr.] 


A covered walk; a plazza. 

The rich their wealth beftow 
On ſome expenſive airy portico; „„ 
Where tate from ſhowers they may be borne in ſtate, 

And free from tempeſts for fair weather wait. 
PORTION. 2. /. | portion, French; Portio, Latin.] 
1. A part. = 


Theſe are parts of his ways, but how little a portion is 
| : Job, xxvi. 14. 


Waller. | 


heard of him! 
Like favour find the Iriſh, with like fate 
Advanc'd to be a portion of our (tate. 
In battles won, fortune a part did claim, 5 
And ſoldiers have their portion in the tame. Waller. 
'Thoſe great portions or fragments fell into the abyſs; 
ſome in one poſture, and ſome in another. 
Pirithous no {mall portion of the war 
Preſs'd on, and ſhook his lance. | 
2. A part aſligned; an allotment; a dividend. 
Here their pris'n ordain'd and portion let. 
Shou'd you no honey vow to taſte, 2 
But what the maſter-bees have plac'd 
In compals of their cells, how ſmall 
A portion to your ſhare would fall? 
Ot words they ſeldom know more than the grammatical 


Milton. 


conſtruction, unleſs they are born with a poetical genius, | 


which is a rare portion amongſt them. 
As ſoon as any good appears to make a part of their por- 
tion ot happineſs they begin to defire it. Locke, 
When he conſiders the manifold temptations of poverty 
and riches, and how fatally it will affect his happineſs to be 
overcome by them, he will join with Agur in petitioning 
God for the ſafer portion of a moderate convenience. Rogers. 
One or two faults are eaſily to be remedied with a very 
ſmall portion of abilities. ND] | 
Part of an inheritance given to a child; a fortune. 
Leave to thy children tumult, ſtrife and war, 
Portions of toil, and legacies of care. Prior. 
4. A wife's fortune. „ 
To PO'RTION. vv. a. e noun. }--:- 
1. To divide; to parcel, „ 
ne gods who portion out 
IT be bots of princes as of private men, | 
Have put à bar between his hopes and empire. 
Argos the ſeat of ſovereign rule I choſe, 
Where my Ulyſſes and his race might reign, 
Ani portion to his tribes the wide 9 
2. To endow with a fortune. 
Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt, 
The young who labour, and the old who reſt. 
PO'RTIONER. 2. /. [from portion.) One that divides. 
 PO'kTLINESS. ». /. [trom portly.] Dignity of mien; gran- 
deur of demeanour. ENT 5 
Such pride is praiſe, ſuch portlineſs is honour, 
That boldneſs innocence bears in her eyes; 

And her fair countenance like a goodly banner 
Spreads in defiance of all enemies. Spenſer. 
When ſubttantialneſs combineth with delightfulnels, tul- 

neſs with fineneſs, ſeemlineſs with port/7neſs, and currantneſs 
with ſtayedneſs, how can the language tound dther than molt 
full of ſweetneſs ? Camden's Remains. 
Po'RTLY. adj. [from port.] 
1. Grand of mien. 
Rudety thou wrong'ſt my dear heart's delire, 
In bnding fault with her too portly pride. 


1. 


| Pope. 


Pope. 


Spenſer. 
L Arte l 
„ . Your Argoſies with por!ly ſail, 
Like ſigniors and rich burghers on the flood, 
Or as it were the pageants of the ſea, 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. 
A purtly prince, and goodly to the fight, 
Ne leem'd a fon of Anat. for his height. 
2. Bulky ; ſwelling. 
A goodly, portly man, and a corpulent; of a chearful look, 
a pleating eye, and a molt noble carriage, Shakeſpeare, 
Our hovutc little deſerves | 
The ſcourge of greatneſs to be uſed on it; 
And that {ame greatneſs too, which our own. hands 


Have help'd to make to portly. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Dryden. 


Ben. Johnſon. | 
Nic. Frog demanded to be his porter, and his hſhmonger, | 


Dryden. 


—_— 


_ 


Burnet. 


Dryden. i 


Waller. 


Savift, | 


Rowe. 


_ Shakeſpeare. | 


Po'RTMAN. . ſ. I port and man.] An inhabitant or burgeſs, 
as thoſe of the cinque ports. ; Diet, 
PoRTMANTEAU. 2. /. ¶ portemanteau, Fr.] A cheit or bag 
in which cloaths are carried, 

I defired him to carry one of my portmanteaus ; but he 
laughed, and bid another do it. „ . Spettator. 
Po'RTOISE. u. f. In fea language, a ſhip is ſaid to ride a P. 


| Dit. 
Po'RTRAIT. 7. /. | pourtrait, Fr.] A picture drawn after the 
life. 


reſemblances of particular perſons, fo neither is it in the cha- 
racters of comedy and tragedy, which are always to be drawn 


ed in hiſtory. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

The figure of his body was ſtrong, proportionable, beau- 
tiful; and were his picture well drawn, it mutt deſerve the 
praiſe given to the portraits of Raphael. Prior. 
To PORTRAIT, v. a. | portraire, Fr. from the noun. ] To 
draw; to portray. It is perhaps ill copied, and ſhouid be 
written in the following examples portray. 


only the dainty lineaments or beauty, but allo round about 
ſhadow the rude thickets and craggy cliffs. _ Spenſer, 
I Portrait in Arthur, before he was king, the image of a 
brave knight, perfected in the twelve private moral pr ny 
ag | | penſer. 
PORTRAITURE, 2. / eee French; from portray.] 
Picture; painted reſemblance. | 
By the image of my cauſe I ſee 
The portraiture of his. 
Let ſome ſtrange myſterious dream, 
Wave at his wings in airy ſtream 
Of lively portraiture diſplay'd, 
© Softly on my eyes lids laid. 


DL Milton. 
Herem was alto the portraiture of a hart. Brown. 
This is the portraiture of our earth, drawn without flat- 
kery, | 
: ler wry-mouth'd portraiture 
Diſplay'd the fates her confeſſors endure. 
He delincates and gives 
orator. | | Baker's Reflectiuns on Learning. 
To PORTRAY. wv. a. ¶ fourtraire, French. ] | 
1. To paint; to deſcribe by picture. | 2 
The Earl of Warwick's ragged ſtaff is yet to be ſeen por- 
trayed in many places of their church ſteeple. Carew, 
Take a tile, and fo portray upon it the city Jeruſalem. 


Pope. 


Po'RTRESs. . /. [ from porter. ] A female guardian ot a gate. 
Janitrix. | | | 

The portreſs of hell-gate reply'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 

The ſhoes put on, our faithful portreſs 1 2 

Admits us in to ſtorm the fortreſfs; | 

While like a cat with walnuts mod, 35 . 

Stumbling at ev'ry ſtep ſhe trod, Swifts Miſcell. 

Po'RW1GLE. 2. /. A tadpole or young frog not yet tully ſhaped, 

Luhat black and round ſubſtance began to grow oval, after 

a while the head, the eyes, the tail to be diſcernible, and at 


Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
POR Y. adj. \ poreeux, Fr. from pore.] Full of pores. 

To the court arriv'd th' admiring fon e 
 Beholds the vaulted roots of pory ſtone. Dryden. 


or ſtupefaction. ʒepoſe. Skinner. ] _ 1 85 
1. To 2 to gravel; to put to a ſtand or ſtop. 
Learning was p0s'd, philoſophy was ſet, 

ö Sophiſters taken in a fiſher's net. Fs 
How God's eternal Son ſhould be man's brother, 
,  Peoſeth his proudeſt intellectual power. Craſhaw. 


lowing inſtances of our intellectual blindneſs, not that I de- 


| fignto poſe them with thoſe common enigmas of -magnetiſm. | 


| Glanwille's Scepſis. 
Particularly in learning of languages, there is leaſt occa- 
ſion for paſing of children. ah 
2. To oppole; to interrogate. 


thereby to try whether he were indeed the very Dukept York 
or no. | Bacon s Henry VII. 
Po'sER. 1. ſ. [from poſe.] One that aſketh queſtions to try 


capacities; an examiner. . 
e that queſtioneth much, ſhall learn much; but let his 


* preter, but it has no verb.] Placed; ranged. 

hat the principle that ſets on work theſe organs is no- 
thing elſe but the modification of matter, or the natural mo- 
tion thereof thus, or thus po/ized or diſpoſed, is moſt appar- 
| ently falſe. Hale Origin 
Pos1'TION. 7. /. ¶ poſition, Fr pofitto, Latin. ] 


| x. State of being placed; ſituation. 


Iron having ſtood lon 
and by the help of a cork. balanced in water, where it maz 


attain the former poſition. Wotton. 
They are the happieſt regions for fruits, by the excellence 

of ſoil, the poſition of mountains, and the frequency of 
ſtreams. | emple. 
Since no one ſees all, and we have different proſpects of 
the ſame thing, according to our different po/itzors to it, it is 
not incongruous to try whether another may not have no- 
tions that eſcaped him. | Locke. 
By varying the po/ition of my eye, and moving it nearer to 


of the ſun's reflected light conſtantly varied upon the ſpecu- 
lum as it did upon my eye. Nexwwton's Opticks. 


to the different poſitzon of our underitandings toward 
atts, 
Place ourſelves in ſuch a p2/ition toward the object, or place 
the object in ſuch a poſition toward our eye, as may give us 
the cleareſt repreſentation of it; for a different poſitron great- 
ly alters the appearance of bodies. Fatts's Logick. 
2. Principle Jaid down. 


what conſcience can ye accuſe us, when your own Poſitrons 

are, that the things we oblerve ſhould every one of them be 

_ dearer unto us than ten thouſand lives? Hooker. 

Let not the proof of any poſitions depend on the p2/itions 

that follow, but always on thoſe which go before. Watts. 
3. Advancement of any principle. 

A fallacious illation is to conclude from the po/ition of the 


tion of the conſequent to the remotion of the antecedent. 
Brown. 
4. [In grammar.] The ſtate of a vowel placed before two 
conſonants, as pgnpnrus; or a double conſonant, as Axle. 
Pos! TIONAL. adj. (from pojition.)] Reſpecting potition, 
The leaves of cataputia, or ſpurge, plucked upwards or 


downwards, pertorming their operations by purge or vomit; 


toiſe, when ſhe rides with her yards {truck down to the deck. 


As this idea of perfection is of little uſe in portraits, or the 


with ſome ſpecks of frailty, ſuch as they have been deſerib- 


In moſt exquiſite pictures, they blaze and fortrait not 


Which is Pe, not fo, 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


us the portraiture of a perfeët 


oer adv. [from poſtive.]_ 


| YL Ezekiel. 
Our Phenix queen was portrayed too bright, 5 
Beauty alone could beauty take ſo right. Dryden. 
2. To adorn with picture. 8 e 
Shields | Es 
Various, with boaſtful argument portray'd. Milton. 


| yours, and could not poſlibly be written by any da. 


laſt to become that which the ancients called gyrinus, we a | 
4 pgorwegle or tadpole. 


To POSE. v. a. {from poſe, an old word lignifying head ineis 


Herbert... 3 oY 
| PosITTIVITY.. 2. ſ. [from pojiizve. ] Peremptorineſs; con 


As an evidence of human infirmities, I ſhall give the fol- 


Locke on Education, | 


She in the preſence of others poſed him and fif d him, 


queſtions not be troubleſome, for thatis fit tor a poſer. Bacon. 
PosTT ED. adj. [ poſitus, Lat. It has the appearance of a par- 


of Mankind. | 


in a window, being thence taken, 


have a free mobility, will bewray a kind of inquietude till it | 


or tarther from the direct beam of the ſun's light, the colour 


We have a different proſpect of the ſame thing, according | 


Of any offence or {in therein committed againſt God, with 


antecedent unto the poſition of the conſequent, or the remo- 


ange concei 
Town 4 Vuls ? 

| 3 POſattf, Freon) 
1. Not negative; capavie ot being ah (ore: 
57 » real; able 

"oe . d 2 « a Cue, 
move ot it, to give place tu ihe fruit, 4 Khougt the ke. 

good. 

Hardneſs carries ſomewhat more of prfitins in i. Bernt 
* 4 + » , X +67 E 
penetrability, which 1s negative; andis perha 5 e im. 
tequence of ſolidity, than tolidity itlelt. PS more cop, 
; hattoever doth or can exit, or he conſide bel, 
thing, 18 pojiiive; and lo not only bmple ideas 1 A Che 
but modes allo, are paſitive beings, though t uditance, 
, 2 . . . 4 ? — 14 = , 
which they conſiſt are very often relative on. 8 . af 
| . , * > » mother. 


2. Abſolute; particular ; direct; not implied. Locle 
As for pojitive words, that he would 
- apt ö : not bear arm ga 
King Edward's ſon; though the words lc c, Sf 
was a plain and direct over-ruling of the King's b ge, 
3. Dogmatical; ready to lay down notions with vi « boer 
ſtubborn in opinion. "Rene; 
ometunes ing FE Ry 
I am ſometimes doubting, when I might be Foſclice 
ſometimes confident out of icaſon. 10 
Some pgſiei ve perſiſting tops we know, ; 
That, it once wrong, will needs be always fo; 
But you with pleaſure own your errors palt 
And make each day a critick on the laſt. : 
4. Settled by arbitrary appointment, | 
In laws, that which is natural, bindeth univer(y! 


Mo 
Tours 


by TH 
parat 


. 
cam, ver . 
ard 
It, 


Phe, 


IV, that 
A] thou gh no laws but þ7/tive be mutable, vet a ele 
mutable which be poittve; paſiti vc ); 
nent orclie changeable, accordin 
cerning which they were made, Fr, 
Laws are but Pet ive; love's pow'r we tes 

Is Nature's ſanètion, and her firlt decree, | Der 
5. Having the power to enact any law. <8 
Not to conſent to the enacting of ſuch a law, wilt | 
no view beſides the general good, unlels another las 
at the ſame time paſs, with no other view. by; that of z. 
vancing the power of one party alone; what is l b 
claim a tive voice, as wel as a negauve? u 
6. Certain; affured. - 8 


g oe. 


* 
1 
alt no 


1K 


ts 


-4* 
. * 37 
AN! 
. 


Shakeþ „R char III 


111. 


It was abſolutely certain, that this part was prfitizilh 
4. Peremptorily ; in ſtrong terms. | : 
I would atk any man, that has but once read the , 
whether the whole tenor. of the divine law does not 
require humility and meekneſs to all men? Irrii. 
Po'sITIVEN ESS. u. ſ. [ from poſetive.] : 
1. Actualneſs; not mere negition, VVV 
The poſitiwencſs of fins ot commiſſios lies both ir the ba- 
bitude of the will and in the executed act too; wherens the 
the will 


* 4 „„ 
4. 


Poſiticeneſs of fins of omiſſion is in the habitude ot 
only. 5 
2. Peremptorineſs; confidence. | 
This peremptorinets is of two ſorts; the one a maviſterial-J 
neſs in matters of opinion and ſpeculation, the other 2 f24- 
_ trveneſs in relating matters of tact; in the one we mip.'s 

upon men's underſtandings, in the other on their taitl, 
5 | Government of the Tingi?, 


_ dence. A low word. 

Courage and poſitivity are never more neceſſary than on 
ſuch an occaſion; but it is good to join ſome arguinent wii 
them of real and convincing force, and let it be ttrong'y 
pronounced too. Watits's Improvement of the Mz. 
Po'SITURE, 15 ¶ poſitura, Latin.) The manner im whica 

any thing 1s placed. . N 
© Suppoung the poſiture of the party's hand who de 
the dice, and tuppoling all other things, which cd cee 
to the production of that caſt, to be the very lame they wels, 
there is no doubt but in this caſe tae caſt is Ry. - 
ee | . ranbal. 
Po's x ET. 1. ſ. [from baſſinet, French, Skinner. ] A due 
baſon; a porringer a tkillet. ; = 
To make proof of the incorporation of filver and tit i 
equal quantity, and allo whether it yield no foilinets men 
than ſilver; and again whether it will endure the cdl 
fire, which belongeth to chaffing-diſhes, Te, ant "my 
other ſilver veſſels. 1 BITE" þ ga! 
POSSE. u. ſ. 3 Ar armed power; from Af de 
tatus, the power of the ſhires. A low word. 5 
The pee comitatus, the power of the whole 008 hy 
legally committed unto him. : PO . 
As if the paſſion that rules, were the ſheriti of 3 
and came off with all the poſe, the underſtanding 13 Lacke 


To PO'SSE'SS. v. a. L poſeſſus, Lat. poſeder, French. 
1. To have as an e Ws maſter of; to enjoy. of o 
actually. | 
She will not let inſtructions enter 5 Ganbebet 
Where folly now pofeſſes # Shakeſpeare's C 
Record a gift, 
Here in the court, of all he dies poſcſi d, e 
Unto his ſon. Shakeſpeare's Merchant 9 jo 
Sundry more gentlemen this little hundred ps wal, 
poſſeſſioneth. Carew's Survey C 
2. To ſeize; to obtain. | Sen 
The Engliſh marched towards the River pearl 
to p a bil called Under-Eike. 
3. To give poſſeſſion or command of any thun J, ſometimes 
ſter of. It has of before that which 15 poſlelled; 
anciently with, 


throw 


wn 

V 
ending 
kb b 


"Y _— 
| 12K 4 Ma- 
thing; to ns 


Is he yet 5% t, 
How much you would ? 
—Ay, ay, three thouſand ducats.. 10 
This man, whom hand to hand I flew ! kobe! 
May be pofeged<vith tome hore ot Ver lei o of human 
This pate us of the molt valuable eat the Tongues 
life, friendthip. op rt 
Seem I to thee ſufficiently poſes 4 
V happineis or not, who am alone, % J, þ vi 
From all eternity ? Milton Pa) Hirns 54" the ad- 
I hope to þo/ſe/3 chymiſts and corpufsue fen. %% 


Arne bete 1 
vantages to each party, by confederacy bet: 4 unt ns 


' o 4 . 
Cha bo as. 
An 
CoH 
hats 15 

92 . 


4 


The intent of this table is to paſſc u bean 
the vanity ot theſe craving e 37 FI : 
Whole houles, their woe detres P99 Han. 


Are often ruin'd at their ow! requent old, i 
Of Fortune's tavour long PY . Dri 

. 3 a e Digi» u. "hv 

He was with one fair daughter on!) of Naples, the dutch 
We pofſeedourtclves of the Kingdom. 


q : "DD. > ul mm _ 
of Milan, and the avenue of France n a Endes 


Po: 


POS 


adowed with the greateſt perfections of nature, and 


wo oY of all the advantages of external condition, Solomon 
5 e 1 r : 
us, l noi find happinels. Prior. 


lomcthing fixed. 


To ti with 5 

v & 3 eo un{peakable advantage to Foſeſs our minds with an 
dee. pabitual good intention, and to aim aitour thoughts, words, 

ſ 301 o 3 F " * 4 
Ming nd actions, at 1ome laudable end. Addijon, 
win, f Tholé, under the great othcers, know every little caſe 
im. mat is before the great man, and if they are pogeyed with 
con benclt mands, will conlider poverty as a recommenuation, 
Shs ” Ad. liſon. 
JN To have power over, as an unclean ſpirit. 
Wc 9 zeware what ſpirit rages in your breaſt; 
ts For ten intpir'd, ten tnoufand are poſſeſt. Roſcommon. 


and yet pofſeſs'd without, Cleaveland, 


Inipird within, 10 
Swift. 


[ think, that the man is Pofſefſed. 
To attect by inteſtine power. 
6.1 He's poſſe/t with greatneſs, 


Ani ſpeaks not iv uimſelf, but with a pride 
44115 


Sac That quarrels at telf-breath. Shakejþ. Troil. and Crefſida. 
9 Let not your cars delpiſe my tongue, 
5 Which ſhall 7% them with the heavieſt ſound 
2 ard hat ever yet they heard, | _ Shakeſpeare. 
va Poſeſt with rumours tull of idle dreams, 
Not knowing what they tear, but tull of fear. Shakeſpeare. | 
FE, What fury, O ton, | = 
[0M PT:Ses thee, to bend that mortal dart 3 
fe. Aaseintt thy father's head ? Milioa 5 Paradiſe Loft, b. li. 
v, that With the rage of all their race ab i 
foyer: Stang to the ſoul, the brothers {tart from relt. Pope. | 
Mes. pos e oN. 2. J. | poſſeſſion, French; poſe, Lat.] 
pern. 1. Tae Hate ot owning v1 havmg in oor S OWN hands or power; 
Le iobert . oo 3 5 
18 PH: h il inherit her, and his generation ſhall hold her in 
* on. i Ecclcſiaſlicus, iv. 16. 
Dri, u n ſuch, not only of right, 8 
WS -- cal} yous T J Milton. 
hk Ye thing pollcileds -- | | h : 
wag * 50 RA to loſe the beſt 7% Non of life, that of ho- 
t of 24. nou! and truta. . 5 Temple. 
is but A min has no right over another's life, by his having a 
ait. mrop ity in land avd poſſeſſions. Tocke. 
Naar Je SESSION, V. 4. 10 invelt with property. Obſolete, 
- Sundry more gentlemen this little hundred pofleflech and 
ion. th. . Carew. 
P6554 $STONER. 1. ſ. [from pofeion.] Maſter ; one that has | 
Yard UI. "the purer or property of any dung. 5 ; 25 
eltemy © [hey were people, whom having been of old freemen and 
mply _ poſſeroners, the Lacedemonians had conquered, : Sidney. 
Ha poss Ess IV E. adj. [ Poſſeſivus, Lat.] Having poſſeſſion. 
po'ssESSORT. Adj. | pfſefſoire, French, trompuyejs. ] Hav- 
d be a mg poltsthon. | 5 þ 1 . : 
ions This he detains from the ivy much againſt his will; for 
Seri ke hould he the true pofiefor; lord thereof. Hobel. 
po sst SsSsOouR. A. J. LA Lat. pofſofjear, Fr.] Owner; 
pifiiech matter; proprietor. - | | h | 
eher. Thou profoundelt hell 
Drs. Receive thy new peſellor. Milton. 
; © Acontiderable ditterence lies between the honour of men 
the Pie, for noturel and acquired excellencies and divine graces, that 
t ie tolc having more of human nature in them, the honour doth 
Syrul. more directly redound to the Pelſelſor ot them. Stilling feet, 
"Twas the intereſt of thole, who thirſted after the pofleſ- 
| tons ot the clergy; to repreſent the pofſefſors in as vile co- | 
ir. the bs. bours as they could. No . Atterbury's Sermons. - 
dercn by Pos. ./. ¶ poſea, Lat.] Milk curdled with wine or any | | 
01 tte un | TEE 


Norris Oal fire. 


acid, IE NE: 8 
We'll have a poſet at the latter end of a ſeac 


1 ä | Shakeſpeare. 
naviſteral-1 In came the bridemaids with the p9fet, _ | 
her 2 fel The bridegroom eat in ſpight. Suctliug.. 
we inipc's I allowed him medicated broths, pofet ale, and pearl 
talth. wlep. 3 Miſeman's Surgery. 
the Tongue, A ſparing diet did her health aſſure; 51s | 
[els ; con- Or fick, a pepper poſjet was her cure. | Dryden. 55 

The cure of the ſtone conſiſts in vomiting with Peet 
ry than on Eink, in which althea roots are boiled. Floyer. 


umentwan 
be ttrong'y 


uſe of fleſh meats, by gruels and get drink. 


7 the Ming. T3 Poss ET. wv. a. [from the noun.) To turn; to curdle: 
er in whien zs milk with acids. Not uſed. | 
WE, S Swiftas quickſilver it courſes through 
o ch res Tie nat' ral gates and alleys of the body; 
hd CONC And, with a ſudden vigour, it doth p:/et 
they Welty And curd, like eager droppings into milk, © 
eftary. The thin and wholeſome blood. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Bramas. PosSIBULITY, 2. .. ¶ pofſibilite, Fr.] The power of being in 
] A lite auy manner; the ſtate of being poſlible. 
- There is no let, but that as often as thoſe books are read, 
r and n 0 and need ſo requireth, tne ſtile of their differences may ex- 
ilincts moe piclsly be mentioned to bar even all pr//ivility of error, 
the Cid ; y . BE, : 5 g Hooker. 
ts, and fen Brother, ſpeak with poffibilities, - | PER 
2 And do not break into theſe woetul extremes. Shakeſp. 
n fe d. Conſider him antecedently to his creation, while he yet 
7 hy in the barren womb of nothing, and only in the num- 
con oy ber of poſſibilities 3 and conſequently could have nothing to 
. "_  Kcymmend him to Chriſt's affection. South's Sermons. | 
of the . A bare paſſchility, that a thing may be or not be, is no juſt 
DS Þ> 1 Aule of doubting whether a thing be or not. TJilloton. 
Lach 15 | According to the multifariouſneſs of this imitability, ſo 


Te the poſib1lities of being. fs te Worrit. 
Example not only 8 oh us our duty, but convinces us 
of the þ1/3bility of our imitation.  Rogers's Sermons. 
POSSIBLE, adj. [ poſſible, Fr. palſibilis, Lat.] Having the 
power to be or to be done z not contrary to the nature of 


oy Ol occupy 


bl 997 ; 1 L 
5 Compennte 


things. 5 
5 8 all theſe 


Incrraſe the milk when it is diminiſhed by the too great 
Arbuthnot. | 


* 


| 


4. Military tation. 


* 


POS 


Thee T'll rake up, the po unſanRified 
Ot murth'rous lechers. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
I tear my Julia would not deign my lines, 
Receiving them by ſuch a worthlels . 
A cripple in the way out- travels a footman, or a f, out 
of the way, ; Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoveries. 
1 lend you the fair copy of a poem on dulnels, which I 
ſhould not care to hazard by the common poſt. Pope. 
2. Quick courſe or manner ot travelling. This is the ſeniein 
Which 1: is taken; but the expreſſiom ſeems elliptical to ride 
polt, is o vide as a poit, or to ride in the manner of polt; 
courtr en Faſte; whence Shaketpeare, 70 ride in polt, 
I brought my matter news of Julict's death, 
And then % pet he came from Mantua | 
To this ſame monument. Shakeſp. Romeo and Julie 
Sent from Media 5 to Egypt. Milton. 
He who rides 2% through an unknown country, cannot 
diſtinguiſh the -1tuation ot places. Dryden. 
3. | Pojte, Fr. from pojitus, Latin.] Situation; ſeat, 
The waters rite every where upon the lurtace of the 
earth; which new pet, when they had once ſeized on, they 
would never quit. Burnet a. Theory of the Earth. 


F. 


See before the gate what {talking ghoſt 
Commands the guard, what fentries keep the poſt. Dryd. 
2 As I watch'd the gates, 
Lodg'd on my þ'/7, a-herald is arrv'd 
From Cwlar's camp. : | 
Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 

His pot neglects, or leaves the tair at large, 

Sulitcel arp vengeance, | Pope. 
Fach of the Grecian captains he repreſents conquering a 
ſingle Trojan, while Diomed encounters two at once; and 
when they are engaged, each in his dittinEt 7%, he only is | 
drawn itgihting in every quarter. Pope. 
5. Place; employment; office. | | 

Every man has his /t aſſigned to him, and in that ſtation 

he tis well, it he can but think himlelf 10. L. Efirange. 

Falſe men are not to be taken into contidence, nor feartul 

men into a þoft that requires reſolution, L' Eftrange. 

Without letters a man can never be qualified for any con- 

' fiderable pot in the camp; for courage and corporal force, 
unlels joined with 3 | 

plation, is no more fit to command than a tempelt. Collier. 

While you, my lord, the rural ſhades admire, | 

And trom Britannia's publick poſts retire, 


Addiſon's Cato. 


Me into toreign realms my fate conveys. | Addiſon. 
Certain laws, by ſuft'rers thought unjuſt, 2 
Deny'd all pots of profit or of truſt. e 


Many thouſands there are, who determine the juſtice or 


nor men ever qualified for ſuch a 
6. [ Poflis, Lat.] A piece of timber tet erect, „ 
The blood the 
poſt of the houſe. | | Exod. xil. 7. 
Pei trees, cypreſſes, and cedars, being, by a kind of natu- 
ral r1gour, inflexible downwards, are tuereby fitteſt for poſts 
or pillars. | Wotton's Architecture. 
Poſt is equivocal; it is a piece of timber, 
— IS ELL 
To aha D. u. | Paſter, Fr. from the noun.} 
ou. | 
I p:Nted day and night to meet you. 
Will you preſently take horte with him, 
And with all ſpeed pot with him tow'rds the 


or a {witt mel- | 
Watts's Logick. 
To travel with 


Shakeſpeare. 
North ? 


Pojt ſpeedily to my lord, your huſband, _ | 
Shew him this letter. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Moſt wicked ſpeed, to pojt | £ 

With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous theets. 
Then this, then that man's aid, they crave, implore; 
Poft here for help, ſeek there their followers. 


—_— with as much ſpeed as he could. Knolles. 

giving out that the Grecians had a purpoſe to break his bridge 
of ſhips athwart the Helleſpont. 

Wert thou of the golden-winged hoſt, | 

Who having clad thyſelf in human weed, 3 

Milton. 


No wonder that paſtorals are fallen into diſeſteem; 1 ſee 
the reader already uneaſy at this part of Virgil, counting the 
pages, and poſting to the Rneis. Woalſb 

Ihis only object of my real care, 
In ſome few ping fatal hours is hurl'd | 
From wealth, from pow'r, from love, and from the 3 
| „ rior. 


To Pos r. v. 2. | 
1 briouſly on poſts. 


1. To fix oppro 


by poftirg their names, expoſed to the popular calumny and 


ury. | King Charles. 
On pain of being poſted to your ſorrow, 3 
Fail not, at four, to meet me. 15 8 Granville. 


2. [ Poſter, Fr.] To place; to ſtation; to fix. _ 
"The conſcious prieſt, who was ſuborn'd before, 
Stood ready poftcd at the poſtern door. Dryden. 


He that proceeds upon other principles in his enquiry into | 


any ſciences, puts himſelf on that fide, and , humſelf in 
a party, which he will not quit till he be beaten out. Locke. 
When a man is poſted in the ſtation of a miniſter, he is 
ſure, beſide the natural fatigue of it, to incur the envy of 
ſome, and the diſpleaſure of others. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
3. To regiſter methodically ; to tranſcribe from one book into 
another. A term common among merchants. 
You have not poſted your books theſe ten years; how 
ſhould a man of bulinels keep his affairs even at this rate? 
| | #7, Arbuthnot. 
4. To delay. Obſolete, ; 2 
I have not ſtopt mine ears to their demands, 
Nor paſted off their ſuits with flow delays; 
Then why ſhould they love Edward more than me ? 
| ___ Shakeſpeare. 
n a. ſ. (from poſt. ] Money paid for conveyance of 
a letter. 
Fifty pounds for the peſtage of a letter! to ſend by the 
church, 1s the deareſt road in Chriſtendom. Dryden. 
Po'sTBOY. . /. { poft and boy. ] Courier; boy that rides poſt. 
This genius came thither in the ſhape of a poftboy, and 
cried out, that Mons was relieved. Tatler. 
To Po'STDATE. v. a. [ poſt, after, Lat. and date.] To date 
later than the real time. a 
PosTDILU'VIAN. adj. [pot and diluwium, Lat.] 
to the flood. 3 
Take a view of the poſſdiluwian ſtate of this our globe, 
how it hath ſtood for this laſt four thouſand years. 
Woodward. 
] One that 


Poſteriour 


PosTDILU'VIAN. . /. [ poft and diluvian, Lat 
lived tince the flood. 
The antidiluvians lived a thouſand years ; and as for the 


7 impoſſibilities and great abſurdities to be 
ant © 1 : dojible and eee : Whifigifte. 
T . With men this is impoſſible, but with God all things are 
of Gar ole, Matt. xix. 26. 
be inen g Aae, are poſſible to him that believeth. Mark, xi. 
Hara. It um we {ubliſt, but poſible to ſwerve. Milton. 
to make un Ns will ſcarce ſeem poſſible, that God ſhould engrave prin- 
4; ſometimes pes in men's minds in words of uncertain e 
| ocke. 
9 2 pleaſure tempting, and the hand of the Almighty 
rpg, Prepared to take vengeance, and tell whether it be 
141045 $44 K or people wantonly to offend againſt the law. Locke. 
og | * LY. adv. [from po/ſible,} 
See. } any power really existing. 
1 of dum e fe a> compaſs of which laws, we do not only com- 
ike Tongs duty of kf atfoever may be eaſily known to belong to the 
a 8 all men, but even whatſoever may poſſibly be known 
8 that quality. oo ler, b. i. F 8. 
0 b. vi- 1. Pera WE Poibly his love deſert ? Milton. 
is of te Py 10 5 without abſurdity. | 
n em. 2 Ts Og be might be found in the hands of the Earl of Eſ- 
1 anti kene Aude e would be dead firſt. Clarendon. b. vin. 
L Eat. 8 michꝰ power tends to make a man a bad ſovereign, 
4, delted I, 8 Þoſſibly have been a good one, had he been in- 
Dryden. ih an authority circumſcribed by laws. Addiſon. 
N * L, A hag k [ pofte, Fr. equis poſitis curſor.) 5 
n 945 8 7 1 a courier who comes and goes at ſtated 
les, 92 In certain place e . 
* $ 
— fanber which: ere be always treſh poſts, to carry that 


brought unto them by the other. Abbot. 


| age of the fo//diluvians for ſome centuries, the annals of 


| Pheenicia, Egypt, and China, 


Shakeſpeare. | 


uct, the uſual effects ot contem- |. 


| Po'STERN, 2. / [ poterne, Fr. pofterne, Dutch; Janua poſtica, 


madnels of national adminittrations, whom neither God | 
poft of judgment. Watts. | 


y thall ſtrike on the two tide pos and upper | 


Shakeſpeare. 


Daniel. 
The Turkiſh meſſenger preſently took horſe, which was 
there in readineſs for him, and poffed towards Conſtan- 
iemiſtocles made Xerxes poſt apace out of Greece, by | 


Bacon's Eſſays. | 


To earth from thy prefixed ſcat did'ſt poft.. 

Thouſands at his bidding ſpced, 5 
And poft o'er land and ocean without reſt. Milton. 
With ſongs and dance we celebrate the day; 
At other times we reign by night alone, VE 
And, poſting through the ſkies, purſue the moon. Dryden. | 


Many gentlemen, tor their integrity in their votes, were, 


POS 


agree 2 the tenor of the 
ace rew's Coſmol. b. iv. 
wh" a n. J. from pt.] A courier; one bh travels 

it ” | 


Weird filters hand in hand, 

Poſiers of the lea and land, 

Thus do go about, 

POS TE RIOK. adj. [ poferior, Lat. 

1. Happening atter; placed after; following. 
. Where the anterior body giveth way, as taſt as the Pafle- 

on cometh on, it maketh no noiſe, be the motion never ſo 

great, | D .- Bacon, 

No care was taken to have this matter remedied by the 
2 articles, paſterior to the report. Addiſon 

Jehod was poſterior to Homer. Broome. 

This orderly diſpofition of things includes the ideas of 

prior, Pofterior, and ſimultancous Watts's Logick 
Backward, | | - 

And now had Fame's poſterior trumpet blown, 

And all the nations tummon'd. Dunciad, b. iv, 
PoSTE'RIORS. 2, /. [ pofteriora, Lat.] The hinder parts, 

Lo raite one hundred and ten thouland pounds, is as vain 
as that of Rabelais, to {queeze out wind from the Pofteriors 
ct a dead als. Swift. 
PosSTERIORITY. z. /. ¶ poſteriorite, Fr. from poſlerior.] The 

{tate of being after; oppoſite to priority. 

Although the condition of lex and p9fteriority of creation 
might extenuate the error of a woman, yet it was unexcu- 
lable in the man, Brown's Hulgar Errours, 

There mult be a pofteriority in time of every compounded 


82 to thele more timple bodies out of which it is con- 
Ituted,. | 


ed. Hale s Origin of Mankind, 
PoSTERiTY, 2. ſ. ¶ pofterite, Fr. pofteritas, Lat.] Succeed» 
ing generations; deicendants : oppoſed to anceſtors. 
| It was ſid, » 
It ſhould not ſtand in thy pojterity; - 
But that myſelt ſhould be the father | | 
Of many kings. | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Since arms avail not now that Henry's dead! 

Paſterity await tor wretched years. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Poſterity, intorm'd by thee, might know, Milton. 
Their names thall be trantmitted to pofterity, and ſpoken _ 
through all future ages. Cabrio Sermons, 

To th' unhappy, that unjuſtly bleed, 
Heav*n gives poſterity t' avenge the deed, 


tacred ltory. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


Pofterieur, Fr.] 


2, 


0 f 
Pope. 


Lat.] A ſinall gate; a little door. 
= Fire dawning light 
Diſcover'd had the world to heaven wide, 
He by a privy poſter took his flight, _ : SD) 
That of no envious eyes he mote be ſpy'd. Fairy Queen. 


Go on, good Eglamour, 


Out at the poſlern by the abbey wall. Shakeſpeare, 
By broken byways did I inward paſs, Year 
And in that window made a pofern wide. Fairfax, 


Thele iſſued into the baſe court through a privy poftern, 
and ſharply viſited the aſſailants with halberds. Hayward. 
Great Britain hath had by his majeity a ſtrong addition 
the polern, by which we were to often entered nag ſurpriſed, 
is now made up. e Raleigh's Efays. 

Ihe conſcious prieſt, who was ſuborn'd before, 
Stood ready poſited at the poſtern door. Dryden, 
It thenerves, which are the conduits to convey them trom 
without to the audience in the brain, be ſo dilordered, as 
not to perform their functions, they have no poftern to be 
admitted by, no other ways to bring themſelves into view. 
| DOS 155 | | Locke. 

A private poftern opens to my gardens, 


D Through which the beauteous captive might remove. 
Shakeſpeare. | _ 88 . | 


PoSTEX1'STENCE, 2. J. [ poft and exiſtence.] Future exiſt- 
ence. DEST 
As Simonides has expoſed the vicious part of women from 
the doctrine of pre-exiſtence, ſome of the ancient philoſo- 

hers have ſatirized the vicious part of the human ſpeczcs 
rom a notion of the ſoul's poſtexiſtence, Addiſon's e 
PoSTHA'CKNEY. z. . | poft and hackn J Hired poſthorſes. 
Eſpying the French ambaſſador with ie King's coach at- 
tending him, made them balk the beaten road, and teach 


poſtbactneys to leap hedges. MWotton. 
PoSTHA'STE. u. J. 70% and hafle.) Haſte like that of a 
courier. | 5 | 
EX T1818 | | 
The ſource of this our watch, and the chief head 
Ot this poſthafte and romage in the land, Shakeſpeare. 
3 4 N duke | | 
.equires your haſte, poſthafle appearance, DS 
Ey on the inſtant. e Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


This man tells us, that the world waxes old, though not 
in poſthaſle. Hakewell on Providence. 
Po'sTHORSE. 7. ſ. [ pot and borſe.] A horſe ſtationed tor 
the uſe of couriers. Fe Des 
He lay under a tree, while his ſervants were getting freſh 
| eras for him. |  Stdney, b. ii. 
x le cannot live, I hope; and muſt not die, 2 
Till George be pack d with poſthorje up to heav'n. 
5 VVV)VVVVVVVVVVVVV OOO 
Xaycus was forthwith beſet on every {ide and taken pri- 
ſoner, and by poſthorſes conveyed with all ſpeed to Conſtan- 
tinople. 5 ©» Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Po'sTHOUSE. ./. [ poft and houſe.] Poſt othcez houſe where 
letters are taken and diſpatched. | 
An officer at the pofthouſe in London places every letter he 
takes in, in the box belonging to the proper road. Watts, 
Po'sTHUMOUS. adj. ¶ prſthumus, Lat. poſtbume, Fr.] Done, 
had, or publiſhed after one's death. 3 
In our preſent miſerable and divided condition, how juſt 
ſoever a man's pretenſions may be to a great or blameleſs 
reputation, he muſt, with regard to his pebumous character, 
content himſelf with ſuch a conſideration as induced the fa- 
mous Sir Francis Bacon, after having bequeathed his ſoul to 
God, and his body to the earth, to leave his fame to foreign 
nations. Addiſon's Freebolder, No 35. 
Po'sTICK. adj. ¶ poſticus, Lat.] Backward. 
The poftick and backward poſition of the feminine parts 
in art can hardly admit the ſubſtitution of maſcu- 
line generation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


| PO'STIL. 2. /. [ poflille, Fr. paſtilla, Lat.] Glols ; marginal 


notes. SAY CR I | 
Jo Po'sTIL. v. a. {from the noun.] To gloſs; to illuſtrate 
with marginal notes. | ; 

J have ſeen a book of account of Empſon's, that had the 
king's hand almoſt to every leaf by way of ſigning, and was 
in {ome places pgtilled in the margin with the 1 hand. 

| Bacon's Henry VII. 
PosT1LLER, A. I. [from paſtil.] One who gloſſes or illuſtrates 
with margiual notes. 

It bath been obſerved by many holy writers, commonly 
delivered by pofiillers and commentators, Brown. 

_ Hence you phantaſtick pofiz{lers in ſong, 

My text defeats you | art, _ * 7 s tongue. Cleaveland. 

PosSTIL1ON. . /. [F Millon, French. x 
1. One who 2 0 2 — firſt pair of a ſet of fix horſes in a 
coach. 

A. young batchelor of arts came to town recommended 
to a chaplain's place; but none being vacant, modeſtly ac- 


tof 24. Tatler, NY 52, 
cepted ot that o a peſt Pl Nag 


2, One who guides a poſt-chaiſe, 5 
Pos T LIMIT xIOus. adj. [ poſtliminium, Latin. ] Done or con- 
trived ſubſequently, _ 2 
Tne reaſon why men are ſo ſhort and weak in governing, 
is, becauſe moſt things fall out to them accidentally, and 
come not into any compliance with their pre-conceived ends, 
but are forced to comply ſubſequently, and to ſtrike in with 
things as they fall out, by pofliminious atter-applications of 
them to their purpoſes. South's Sermons. 
PosTMA'STER. 7. /. { poft and maſter.] One who has charge 
of er conveyance of letters. 
Is came yonder at Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne Page; and 
*tis a poflmaſter's boy. Shakeſp. Merry Wiwves of Windſor. | 
Without this letter, as he believes that happy revolution | 
had never been effected, he prays to be made poſtmaſter ge- 
neral. 3 | Spectator, Ne 629. 
Pos TMA'sTER- GENERAL. 2. /. He who preſides over the 
poſts or letter- carriers. 
POSTMERI'DIAN. adj. 
afternoon. ; 25 
Over-haſty digeſtion is the inconvenience of Peſfmeridian 
| p. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Po'STOFFICE. 2. /. { poft and office.) Office where letters are 
delivered to the poſt; a poſthouſe. 1255 
If you don't lend to me now and then, the poffoffice will 
think me of no conſequence; for I have no correſpondent 


[ poſtmeridianus, Lat.] Being in the 


but you. | Gay to Swift, 
It you are ſent to the poſioffice with a letter, put it in care- 
fully _ Savift. 


To POS TPO“N E. v. a. [ poſipono, Lat. poſtpoſer, Fr.] 
1. To put off; to delay. ; e 
ou wou'd poſtpone me to another reign, | | 

Till when you are content to be unjult. Dryden. 
The moſt trifling amuſement is ſuffered to poſpone the one | 

thing neceſſary. _ Rogers's Sermons. 

2. To ſet in value below ſomething elle. _ 

All other conſiderations ſhould give way, and be poftponed 
to this. Locke on Education. 
Po'sTSCRIPT. 75 
Added to the end ot a letter. | 8 Ts 
I think he prefers the publick good to his private opinion; 
and therefore is willing his propotals ſhould with freedom be 
examined: thus I underſtand his e ; 
One, when he wrote a letter, would put that which was | 
molt material in the poſtſcript. | Bacon's Eſſays. 
The following letter I thall give my reader at length, 
without either preface or poſiſcript. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Your faying that I ought to have writ a poftjcrzþt to 
Gay's, makes me not content to write Jeſs than a whole 
letter. BY ; | 


ä „ „ 
To PO'STULATE. v. a. { poftulo, Lat. paſtuler, Fr.] 10 : 


| oy aſſume without proof. 


hey moſt powerfully magnify God, who, not from poſtu- | 
lated and precarious inferences, entreat a courteous atlent, | 


„ 


but from experiments and undeniable effects. Brown. 


Po'STULATE. 7. /. ¶ poſtulatum, Lat.] Poſition ſuppoſed or 


aſſumed without proof. : 
This we ſhall induce not from poſtulates and intreated 
maxims, but from undeniable principles. Brown. 
Some have caſt all their learning into the method of ma- 
thematicians, under theorems, problems, and poſtulates. 


 PosSTULA'TION. 7. ſ. [ poftulatio, Lat. poflulation, Fr. from 
Peoſtulate.] The act of ſuppoting without proof; gratuitous | 
umption. 1 | 5 5 J 
5 A ſecond poſtulation to elicit my aſſent, is the veracity of 
iim that reports it. | 
Po'sTULATORY. adj. [from poflulate.] 
1. Afluming without prof. 
2. Aſſumed without proof. 
Whoever ſhall peruſe the | 
ſtrictly obſerve how vegetable realities are forced into ani- 
mal repreſentations, may perceive the ſemblance 1s but 
poſtulatory. . 5 Brown. 
Po'STURE. . ſ. [ pofture, Fr. pofitura, Latin.] | 
1. Place; ſituation. ng 
Although theſe ſtudies are not ſo pleaſing as contempla- 
tions phytical or mathematical, yet they recompenſe with the 


excellency of their ule in relation to man, and his nobleſt 


5 poſture and ſtation in this world, a ſtate of regulated Many. 


According to the poftlure of our affairs in the laſt cam- 
aign, this prince could have turned the balance on either 
k e. | _ Addiſon. 
2. Voluntary collocation of the parts of the body with reſpect 
to each other | | 8 
| 9 g He ſtarts, | 
Then lays his finger on his temple; ſtrait 
Springs out into faſt gait; then ſtops again, 
Strikes his breaſt hard, and then anon he caſts - 
His eyes againſt the moon, in molt ſtrange „ ee 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Where there are affections of reverence, there will be 
paſtures of reverence. South's 
The pofture of a poetick figure is the deſcription of his 


heroes in the performance of ſuch or ſuch an action. Dry. 


In the meaneſt marble ſtatue, one ſees the faces, peſlures, 
airs, and dreſs of thoſe that lived ſo many ages before us. 


| III Addiſon. 
3. State; diſpoſition, N 

The Lord Hopton left Arundel-caſtle, before he had put 

it into the good pofture he intended. Clarendon, b. viii. 


I am at the tame point and poflure I was, when they forced 
me to leave Whitehall. . King Charles. 
In this abject poſture have ye ſworn 


T” adore the conqueror. Milton. 


The ſeveral poſtures of his devout ſoul in all conditions of 


life, are diſplayed with great ſimplicity. * Atterbury. 
To Po'STURE. v. a. [from the noun. To put in any par- 
_ ticular place or diſpotition. _ | 
The gillfins are ſo poftured, as to move from back to belly, 
and e contra, | | Grew. 
POSTUL A TUM. n. ſ. [Latin,) Poſition aſſumed without 
roof. | | 
Dt Calumnies often refuted, are the po/tulatums of ſcriblers, 
upon which they proceed as upon firit principles. Addiſon. 
PoSTUREMA'STER. 7. /. [ poſture and Ga} One who 
teaches or practiſes artificial contortions ot the body, 
When the ſtudents have accompliſhed themſelves in this 


part, they are to be delivered into the hands of a kind of 
Spectator, Ne 305. | 


uremaſler, 
Pate. 1. 3 from pceſy.] 


1. A motto on a ring. 
A paltry ring, 
That ſhe did give me, whole poſy was, 
Like cutler's poetry; 
Love me, and leave me not. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
You have cholen a very ſhort text to enlarge upon ; I 
ſhould as ſoon expect to lee a critick on the poſe of a ring, 
as on the inſcription of a medal. | Addiſon. 
2. A bunch of flowers. Of unknown derivation. | 
With ſtore of vermeil roſes, 

To deck their bridegroom's po/ies. 
We make a difference between ſuffering thiGles to grow 
among us, and wearing them tor po/ies. | Swift. 


{ poft and ſcriptum, Lat.] The paragraph | 


Locke. | 


Watts. | 


ale Origin of Mankind. | 


phytognomy of Porta, and | 


South's Sermons... 


Spenſer. | 


3 


— — 


1. A veſſel in which meat is boiled on the fire, | | 


4. A ſmall cup. 


5. Togo to Por. To bedettroyed or devoured. A low phrate. 


To Por. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 
1. Jo prelerve lealoned in pots. 


2. To incloſe in pots of earth. 


PO” 


PO'TABLENESS. 1. . [from potable. Drinkablenels. 
Po'TAGER. A. /. [trom pottage.] A portinger. 


the thumb.] 


| Po'TCOMPANION, . /. A fellow drinker ; a good fellow at 


Toad that under the cold ſtone | 
Swelter'd, venom ijecping got; the: 
Boil thou firſt i th charmed pot. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

Gigantick hinds, as ſoon as work was done, 
To their huge pots of boiling pulic would run, 
Fell to with eager joy. 

» Veſlel to hold liquids, | 
The woman left her water pot, and went her way. For. 
Veſlel made of earth. | ; 
Whenever potters meet with any chalk or mar imixed with 
their clay, though it will with the clay hold burning, yet 
whenever any water comes near any luch pcts atter they ue 
burnt, both the chalk and mar] wall flack and ſport their 
ware, : Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Dryden. 


But that I think his father loves him not, 


I'd have him poilon'd with a pot of ale. Shakeſpeare. 
Suppole ou eyes lent equul rays, 
Upon two diſtant puts of ale, ; 
Not knowing which was mild or ſtale. Prior. 


A ſoldier drinks his pot, and then offers payment. S. 


he ſheep went firſt to pot, the goats next, and after them 

the oxen, and all little enough to keep lite together. 
| 13 | J. Eflrange. 
John's ready money went into the lawyers pockets ; then 
John began to borrow money upon the bank ſtock, naw and 
then a farm went to pot. Arbutihnot's Hiflory of Joh Bull. 


Potted towl and tiſh come in ſo faſt, 
That ere the firſt is out, the ſecond ſtinks, 
And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. Dryden. 

Pot them in natural, not forced earth; à layer of rich 
mould beneath, and about this natural earth to nourith the 

fibres, but not ſo as to touch the bulbs. Evelyn. 
Acorns, maſt, and other feeds, may be kept well, by be- 
ng barrelled or potted up with moiſt tand, 

"ABLE. adj. | potable, Fr. potabilis, Lat.] Such as may 
be drank ; drinkable. IT o 
Thou beſt of gold are worſt of gold, 0 
Other leſs fine in carrat, is more precious, Wy 

Preſerving life in med'cine potable. Shakeſpeare. 
Dig a pit upon the ſea ſhore, ſomewhat above the high 
water mark, and fink it as deep as the low water mark 
and as the tide cometh in, it will fill with water freſh and 
potable. & | HBuacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Rirxers run potable gold. 
The ſaid potable gold ſhould be endued with a capacity 
of being agglutinated and aſſimilated to the innate heat. 


= $a Where ſolar beams Os 2108 
Parch thirſty human veins, the damatk'd meads 
Untorc'd _— ten thouſand painted flow'rs 


Uletul in potab Phillips. 


An Indian diſh or potager, made of the bark of a tree, 


twiggen-work. 


Mangos, potargo, champignons, cavarre? King. 
Po'TASH. "f Lolas, Fr. 5 5 5 5 
Peotaſb, in general, is an impure fixed alkaline ſalt, made 
by burning irom vegetables: we have five kinds of this 
ſalt now in uſe; 1. The German potaſh, made from burnt. 
wood, and commonly fold under the name of pearlaſhes. 
2. The Spaniſh, called barilia, made by burning a ſpecies 
of kali, a plant which the Spaniards ſow in the fields as 
we do corn. 3. The home-made potaſb, made from tern 
and other uſeleſs plants, collected in large quantities and 
| burnt. 4. The Swediſh, and, 5. Ruſſian kinds, with a 
volatile acid matter combined with them; but the Ruſſian 
is ſtronger than the Swediſh, which is made of decayed 
wood only: potaſb is of great uſe to the manufacturers of 
ſoap and glals, to bleachers, and to dyers; it is alto an in— 
gredient in ſome medicina] compoſitions, but the Ruthan 
Potaſb is greatly preterable to all the other kinds. 


_ Chethire rock-ſalt, with a little nitre, allum and pg, 
is the common flux uſed for the ag the plate-Fluts., 


t oderigo, | 

Whom love hath turned almoſt the wrong ſide out 

To Deſdemona, hath tv-might carouz'd | 

 Potations pottle deep. | Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

It I had a thouſand ſons, the firſt human principle 1 woula 

teach them, thould be to tortwear thin potations, and to ad- 

dict themiclves to tack. _ Shakeſpeare's Heu IV. 

PoTA'TO.-2. /. [Ifuppoſe an American Word.] An eſculent 
root. , 


roots now in ule, and were originally brought from Virginia 
into Europe. . 
ä On choiceſt melons and ſweet grapes they dine, 
And with potatoes fat their wanton wine. 
The families of farmers live in filth and naſtinets upon 
butter-milk and potatoes. 8 80 Swift, 
Leek to the Welch, to Dutchmen butter's dear, 

Of Iriſh ſwains potatoe is the chear; 

Oats tor their tealts the Scottiſh ſhepherds grind, 

Sweet turnips are the food of Blouzelind ; | 

While ſhe loves turnips, butter III deſpite, 

Nor leeks, nor oatmeal, nor potatoe prize. Gay 
PoOTBE'LL1ED. adj. [pot and belly.] Having a ſwoln paunch. 
POTBE'LLY. u. / [pot and belly.) A fwelling paunch, 

He will find himtelt a forked thadling animal and a pot- 

belly. | | _ Arbuthnot and Hofe. 
To POTCH. v. a. ¶ pocher, Fr. to thruſt out the eyes as with 


1. To thruſt; to puſh. | 
| Where | 
I thought to cruſh him in an equal force, 
True tword to {word ; I'll potch at him ſome way, 
Or wrath or craft may get him. SV. Coridlanus. 
2. [ Pocher, Fr.] To poach; to boil flightly. 
In great wounds, it is neceſlary to oblerve a ſpare diet, as 
panadoes or a fotched egg; this much availing to prevent 
inflammation. Wijeman's Surgery. 


carouſals. 
Po TENCY. 2. /. [potentia, Lat.] 
1. Power; influence. 
Now arriving 
At place of potency and ſway o th (tate, 
It he ſhould tillcaalignantly remain 


MMorlimer. 5 


Milton q Paradije Loſt. | 


Harvey. | 


PoTE'NTIAL. adj. [ potenciel, Fr. potentiali., Lat.] 
| 1. Exiſting in poſſibility, not in act. 5 


with the ſides and rim ſewed together after the manner of 
5 Grew's Muſeum. | 

Por ARCO. =. f. A Weſt Indian pickle. 
What lord ot old would bid his cook prepare N 


Hill's Materia Medica. | 


25 DEN . Moodauard on Foſſils. 
PoTA'TION. 2. f. ¶ potatio, Lat.] Drinking bout; draught, | 


The red and white potatoes are the moſt common eſculent 


ar. 


Mailer. 


; uy what nithe ſhall we call 2 que ˖ 
in potency? aleigh's Hier .c 2049 
2. Etlicacy z ſtrength. n Y de . 
Ule can matter the devil, or throw him out 

W. ith wond'rous potency. Shake/j EY a 
PO'TENT. adj. ¶ potens, Latin. Peare's ane: 
1. Powerful; torcible; ſtrong; etficacions, | 

There is nothing more contagious than jome King 
mony; thanſomenothing more ſtrong and Folent . 

o Recd. 


2 


„as exceedeti 


Why ſtand theſe royal fronts amazed thus ? 
Cry, Havock, kings; back to the ſtained fie! 
You equal potents, fiery kindled ſpirits! Sh, teh, 
do believe, Re/prare, 
5 nduc'd by potent circumſtances, tha: 

ou are mine enemy. Shak ** E 
Here's another 7 ey {ws VII, 

More potent than the firſt. Shakeſperre's N 
One would wonder how, from ſo differing on 
ſhould infer the ſame concluſion, were it not hat thee 14 
b + Wa, Mu- 


ration of intereſt were too potent tor the divertity ef jud 
I V8 ine 


ment. | Decay of Pa 
= When by command Ae KEY 
Moſes once more his potent rod extends 
Over the ſea; the lea his rod obeys. Milian 


Vertes are the potent charms we uſe 
Heroick thoughts and virtue to infule. Wat 
The magiſtrate cannot urge obedience upon ſuch . 

grounds, as the miniſter can urge diobedience e 

How the effluvia of a magnet can be { 1 are and l 

as o pats through a plate of glats without any tei 

dimimatiomot Now force, anc yet 10 potent as tO tr ante. 

netick necelle through the glats. Newton's Opticl, 

Ihe chemical preparations. are more vigorous and 4:71, 

in their etteets than the Galenical. 1 4 5 

Cyclop, ince human fleſh has been thy feaſt 9 

: Now (drain this goblet potent to dige. oo P. 

2. Having great authority or dominion : 1s, potent morgs,.. 

Po TENTATE, 1. J. [ potentat, Pr. Vůonaich; pre, 1 : 
vereign. | | | By 

This gentleman is come tome, 
With coimmendations trem Ercat potentates. 


; 8 — 121 . 
K : 5 8 Sethe. 
Kings and mightieſt potente muſt lie. 5 Nats 
I hele deter.ces are but comphinents, Sa 
To dally with contiuing petertarcs. D.: 


All obey'd the ſuperior voice 
Ot their great potentate ; for great indeed 


His name, and high was his deere? in heaven. 7 


e. 
but above the higheſt of the celcttial tnerarchy, 
Each potentate, as wary tear, or ſtreugth, 

Or emulation urg'd, his neighbour's bounds 
Invades. | | 


EY. 


8 
F 
444 — * 


This potential and in. aginary materia prima cannot ca 
without form. Rateigh's Hijtory of the J. 
2. Having the effect without the external actual property. 

The magnihco is much belov'd, N 

And hath in his effect a voice potextic!, 

As double as the duke's. S!erefpcare's Othe!l, 
| Tee doth not only ſubmit unto actual heut, but inuten 
not the Potential culidity of many waters. Bye aua. 
3. Elhcacious; powerful. 

I hou muit make a dullardof the world, 
If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and Potential ſpurs 


Jo make thee ſcck it, Shade dear. 
In grammar, potential is a mood denoting the pothbi.uy of 
doing any action. | 3 9 
POTENTIA'LITY. 2. f. [from potential.] Polibility; not 
actuality, = 105 
Manna repreſented to every man the taſte him{elf did Hh, 
but it had in its own potentiality all thole taſtes and di. 
hitions eminently. . Taylor's Worthy Communt-cxut. 
God is an eternal ſubſtance and act, without potentretry 
and matter, the principle of motion, the cauſe of uature, 
= | py ; | Seilling fleet, 
The true notion of a ſoul's eternity is this, that the tune 
moments ot its duration can never be ail pait and prejenc; 
but ſtill there will be a futurity and potentiality of more for 
ever and ever. Bentley's Serm' u. 
POTENTIALLY. adv. [{rom potential. 
1. In power or poſlibility; not in act or poſitively, 
Ibis duration of human fouls is only Potential, white; 
for their eternity conſiſts only in an endlets capacity oi cn. 
tinuance without ever cealing to be in a boundiets tutuths, 
that can never be exhaulted, or all of it be pait or prelent; 
but their duration can never be poſitively and actuuily tel. 
nal, becuuſe it is molt manifeſt; that no moment can ever 
afhgned, wherein it ſhall be true, that ſuch a foul bath .cn 
actually ſultained an infinite duration. Bern. 
2. In eſticacy; not in actuality. , 0 
They ſhould tell us, whether only that be taken cut © 
Scripture which is actually and particularly there tet daun, 
or elle that alſo which the general principles and poles of 
veripture potentially contain. dC. ry COD 
| Blacknels is produced upon the blade of a knite the 
cut ſour apples, if the juice, though both actuary 210 7755 
. tially cold, be not quickly wiped off. Bays e e 
Po'TENTLY. adv. i 


85 


| Ae 1M v8 
that 44 > 


trom potent. ] Powerfully; torcibh: 

You're potently oppos'd; and with a malice | vin 

Ot as great lize, Shakeſpeare's Ben} 5 

Metals are hardened by often heating and quc hel en 

cold worketh molt potently upon heat precedent. 12 ; 

Oi] of vitriol, though a potently acid menttruum, ares 

. precipitate many bodies mincral, and others dio of 

only in aquafortis, but in {pi1!t of viregare „ 

POTE'NTNESS, 2. /. [trom tent. Powerfulneſs; Wig 
wer. k 


A gun which makes a ſinall {mart noiie. 
An author, thus who punts tor tame, 
Begins the world with fear and ſhame, 
When firit in print, you tee him dread 
Each potgun leveil'd at his head. branch en 
POTHA'NGER. . /. | pet and hanger.] Hook or bun 
which the pot is hung over the Mee 
PO'THECARY. z. / [contracted by pronuneieton TSA 
cal convenience from apothecary ; fron 2% . 
One who compounds aud tells phyfck. 
Modern *p2thecaries, taught the art 
By doctor's bills to play the doctor's Za, 


Bold in the practice of taken rules, 5 
Preicribe, apply, and call their maſters too | , od 
PO'THER. 2. / E This word is of double erte, ee 
uncertain etymology : it is ſurnet mes wille yn. 
times fuliler, and is derived by Jum TY , Durch, 
der, French; by Skinner from periteren vi nt yh 


zecohd uy 
* 


Faſt foe to the plebeians, your voices might 
Be curſes to eee Shakeſpeare's Corinlanus. 
I would I had your potency. Shakeſpeare. 


Thou hatt fought to make us break our vow, 
To come betwixt our ſentence and our power, 
Which nor our nature nor our place can bear, 


Por. . /. [ pot, Fr. in all the ſenſes, and Dutch; Polte, 


Illandick, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Our futency make good. 


to ſhake or dig; and more probably b. 

trom powdre, Fr. dutt.] 

1. Buttle; tumult; fluter. 
Sucha ether, 

As if that whattoever 25, 

Were crept into his nn ow Ts; 

And gave him gracet! 


— 


„ 
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0 dure. 


Exalting him not only above cart aly prizcesand þctentarcs, 


| PO'TGUN. 2. /. | { by miſtake or corruption uſed tor Perg. 
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ruin, 
0 don e 


pov 
hold the one, and fom« the other, 
at howloe'er the make a p9her. 


Huthras. 


What a : pes 
e a few halfpennics pals ? 
Who would modeſtly mak p | Wn 
"Tis yet in vain to keep a pother | 
dout one vice, and fall into the other. 
| always ſpeak well of thee, 
Thou always peak lt ill of me; 
Vet atter all our noiſe and pother, 4 
The world or i nor one nor t'other. 
FTocating cloud. | 
3 a fo enly unties the poke, 
Which from it ſent out ſuch a imoke, 
As ready was mw = 5 
o grievous was the er. 
STE wn as Te make a bluſtering ineffectual cttort, 
' He that loves reading and writing, vet tin ls certain ſea- 
ſons wherein thoſe things have no relitn, only pothers and 
wearies himſelf to no pul poſe. | a Locke. 
Po THERB- n. ſ. | pot and herb.] An herb fit for the pot. 
dir Trittram telling us tobacco was a Pot herb, bid the 
drawer bring in t'other haltpint. Tatier, N 57. 
Egypt hater than the beats they worſhip; | 
Below their pother6 gods that grow in gardens, Dryden. 
Of alimentary leaves, the olera or potherbs attord an ex- 
eellent nourihment; amongtt choſe are the cole or cabbage 
kind. 9 | $1 Arbulhnot. 
Leaves eaten raw are termed ſallad; if boiled, they be- 
come potberbs : and tome of thoſe plants, which are patherbs 
m one tamily, àze ſallad in another. = | Watts. 
PoTHOOK. 7. . | Pol and Foo k.] Hooks to faſten pots or ket- 
ties with; allo ill-tormech or {crawling letters or characters. 
Po TON. . J. L Pol ion, Fr. Patio, Lü. ] A draught; com- 
aly a poyiicai draught, 


P e . 


For taites in the taking of a potron or pills, the head and 
Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

The carl was by nature of ſo incitterent a taſte, that he 
would ſtop in the midit of any phy tical potzon, and after he | 


neck ſhake. 


had licked his lips, would drink off the reſt. Wotton. 
Moſt do tutte through fond intemperate thirſt, 
Soon as the þ27207 works, their human countenance, 
Tub expreis 1c4cmblance of the gods, is chang'd 
Into fome brutith torm of wolf or bear. 
Forum. 1. / { pot an lid.] The cover of a pot. 
The colume11a is a fine, thin, light, bony tube; the bot- 
tom of which 1preads about, and gives it the reſemblance of 
z wooden potlid in country houſes. Der bam. 


* 


borsug ap n. /; [ Fot and ſbaru; from ſchaerde; properly | 


-pitfhard.} A trayment of a broken pot. 


= 


At this dav at Gaza, they couch pot/berds or veſſels of 


exth in their walls to gather the wind trom the top, and pats 
x in ſpouts into rooms. 
He on the aſhes fits, his fate deplores; 
And with a pot/bor ſerapes the twelling lores. * 
Whence come broken fothherds rambling down, 
And leaky ware from garret windows taruwn ; - 
Well may they break our heads. Dryden. 
PrtaGs. 2. / { prtage, Fr. from pet.] Any thing boned 
or decocted fo; fool, Sec PORRIDGE. © ” N 
Jacob lod portage, and Eiau came from the field faint, 


5 | | Cen. XXV. 29. | 
Porrer, . /. (potter, Fr. from pat.] A maker of earthen | | 


vellels. 
Some prets the plants with iherds of Potters clay, 
SN RE Dryden 
A fetter will not have any chalk or mart mixed with the 
char; for though it will hold burning, vet whenever any 
Water comes near any ſuch pots, it will Nack and ſpoil the 
ware. | Wo Mortmer's Hujbandry, 
He like the Potter in a mould has calt | 
Tue world's great frame. e 


8 Prior. 
korrkxx-ORE. u. / THR 


An ore, winch tor its aptneſs to vitrify, and ſerve the pot- 8 


tas to giaze their earthen veſlels, the miners call pattern- 

ber. ER . f 8 Bozle. 
Porting, x, ſ. [from pet.] Drinking. | | 
Ibeunt it in England, where they arc moſt potent in per- 
lg. | SAR, ipeare”'s Othello. 


NitLe, n. ſ. [from pot. ] Liquid meature containing four | 


puts, 
He drinks you with facility your Dane dead drunk, ere 
le next fottie can be filed. Shakejpcare's Othello. 
Roder nath to might carous'd 
Petutions ollie deep. N 5 
The oracle of Apollo 
Hrefpcats out of his pottle, 
O:the Tripos his towcr bottle. 
br LIAxT. adj, { pot and valiant.] Heated with courage 
_Witroog drin 7 
WIULENT. adj, { poiulentus, Lat.] 
L Pictty much in dlink. 
\ Pit to drink.. | 
wUch, 1. /. poche, Fr.] c | 
„ A Hall bag; a pocket. 


Did. 


From a girdle about his wailt, a bag or pouch divided in- 
„two cells. | 


The pot of the veſſel, where the diſcaie begins, gives way 
one torce of the blood puſhing outwards, as to form a 
For cyit, . Shanp's Surgery. 
4 Applied luicrouſly to a big belly or paunch. 8 
uroveu. v. 4. 95 Ne 3; 55 


„ Jopocket. 

= January huſband that p52ucheth the grotes, 
„ill break up his lay, or be {owing of otes. Trfſer. 
* 10 Iwallow, 4 - | 


* common heron hath long legs for wading, a long 
0 each prey, and a wide extentive throat to pouch it. 


5 PR Derbam's Phyfico-Theology. 
buch ; fo hang down the * Ainſworth, 
"Wy OUTHED. aj. { pouch and mouthet.] Blubber- 
977 3 | IJ 725 Ainſworth. 
Thi *. . ¶ pauvrete, Fr.] 25 
Sence ; neceitity; want of liches. 
but My men are the pooreſt, 
'« Poverty could never draw them from me. Shateſp. 
= madnefs, as for fear of death to die, 9 
& poor for fear of poverty. Denham. 


85 wa 5 their {rift examples taught, 
3 eee pore ſplendid virtue was than gold; 
Fay ed gd lwelling thirtt of fame could hide, 
der ©n 10. poverty with too much pride. Prior. 
3 Sine a {tate as ablolute poverty, when a man is 
ks of l y of the conveniencles, but the ſimple necei- 
Fading ent;, _— dilabled trom acquiring them, and de- 
Meme, * on charity. Rogers. 
here . : cet, 3 En 15 
27 d. m all excellencies in compoſitions a kind of pa- 
IN r alualty or jeopardy. Bacon. 
WT 5.x . A ort of {ail-cloth, _ Ainſworth, 
One 2 { poulet, Fr.] A young chicken, f | 
e 4 have all things little, hence has try'd _ 
bot 7 poults, treſh trom ch egg, in batter fry'd. King. 
hes ready ! 4. /. [from poult.] = wilt trade is to icll 
lor te cook, | 


Drayton. 


2 babeſpeare. 


Ben. Johuſon. 


other has been here with Wood and his bras, | 


Guardian. | 


Milton. . 


Bacon g Natural Hijtory. | 


Sandys. } 


My thoughts are whirled like a potter's wheel. Shake/p. | 


Teuer Flt have in pouch, when thou ſhalt lack. Shakeþ. ; 


Gulltver's Travels. | 


| pounded by night. 


POU 


| If thou doſt it half fo gravely, ſo majeſtically, hang me 
uÞ by the heels for a powterer's hare. Shakeſpeare, 
Several naſty trades, as butchers, poulterers, and fiſh- 
mongers, are great occaſions of plagues. Harvey. 
Pour rie k. u. J. ¶ pulte, Fr. pultis, Lat.] A cataplaſm ; a 
loft mollifying application. 
Powltice relaxeth the pores, and maketh the humour apt 
to exhale, _ Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
If your little finger be fore, and you think a poultice made 
of our vitals will giveit eale, ſpeak, and it ſhall be done. 
| EP | 7 Saree, 
To POU'L TICE. v. a. [from the noun.] To apply à poul- 
tice or cataplaſm. 
PoUTlTIVE. {+ [A word ufed by Temple. ] A poultice. 
Poulttves a _ pains, but drew down the humours, 
making the paſſages wider, and apter to receive them. 
; | Temple. 
POU'LTRY. z. J. [ peulet, French; pullities, Latin.] Do- 
meſtick fowls, 
The cock knew the fox to be a common enemy of all 
poultry. I. Efirange. 
What louder cries, when Ilium was in flames, © 
Than tor the cock the widow'd poultry made? Dryden. 
Soldiers robbed a farmer of his t,, and made him wait 
at table, without giving him a morſe]. TE 
POUNCE. 2. / [ psnzore, Italian. Skinner, ] 
1. The claw or talon ot a bird of-prey. 
As haggard hawk, pretuming to contend 
With hardy fowl, about his able might, 
His weary pounces, all in vain doth ſpend 
To truls the prey too heavy for his flight. Fairy Queen, 
The new-diflembF'd eagle, now endu'd os | 
With beak and pownres Hercules purtu'd, Dryen, 
I was a mean prey tor a bird of his pounces.  Atterbury, 
2. The powder of gum ſandarach, fo called becauſe it is thrown 
upon paper through a pertorated box. | 
To POUNCE. v. a. [ pongenare, Italian. 
1. Lo pierce; to pertorate. 


torth, and make it into works, 5 
2. To pour or ſprinkle through tmall pertorations, | 

It may he tried by incorporating copple-duſt, by porrcing 
into the quickſilver. c Bacon. 
3. To ſeize with the pounces or talons, D 


lons. | 
5 From a cragg,y cliff, 
The royal eagle draws his vigorous young | 

| Strong Pownce ud. Ro Thomſon s Spring: 


He was perfumed like a milliner, 
And, twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A fpouncetbox, which ever and anon | | 
lic gave his noſe,  Shaleſpeare's Henry IV. 
POUND. », h. [pond, pun. Sax. from porndo, Lat. 


averdupois of 11xteen ounces. 


than a po of wildom, as to the things of this lite, ſpoke 
nothing but the voice of wildoim. Suuth's Sermons, 
A prunddoth conult of ounces, drams, ſcruples. Wilkins. 
Gicat Hannibal within the balance lay, 
And tell how e e aſhes weigh.“ 
2. The ſum of twenty ſhillings. 5 
That exchequer of medais in the cabinets of the great 
Duke of Tutcany, is not worth to little as an hundred thou— 
tand pound. . Peieacham / Antiquities. 


Dryden. 


3. [From pmean, Sax. ] A pinfold; an inclolure; a priton in 


which beaſts are incloted. _ 
Pooh J hurry, 
Not thinking it is levee- day, 
And find hus honour in a pound, 3 
Hemm' by a triple circle round.“ Seit' Miſecll, 
To Poux D. v.a. [puman, Sax. whence in many places they 
ure the word pan.) | N 
1. To heat; to grind with a peſtle. oP 
His mouth and noſtrils pour'd a purple flood, 
And pounded teeth came ruthing with his blood. Dryden. 
Would'ſt thou not rather chute a ſmall renown 
To be the mayor of ſome poor paſtry town, 
Jo pound falle weights, and ſcanty meatures break ? 


Tir'd with the ſearch, not finding what ſhe ſecks, 
With cruel blows ſhe pounds her blubber'd cheeks. Dryd. 
Shou'd their axle break, its overthrow _ 
Would cruſh, and pound to duſt the crowd below; 
Nor friends their friends, nor fires their ſons could Know. 
| Diyden's Juvenal. 
N white powder of glaſs, ſeen through a microlcope, 


ug 
exhibits fragments pellucid and colourleſs, as the whole ap- 
peared to the nuke oO before it was pounded, Bentley. 

She deſcribes 5 Ss 
How under ground the rude Riphean race 
Mimick britk cyder, with the brakes product wild 
Slocs porrnded. 195 „„ Os; 
Lifted peſtles brandiſhed in the air, | 

Loud ſtrokes with pounding ſpice the fabrick rend, 


ordered John to let out the good man's ſheep that were 


Pou'NDAGE. . /. f from pound.) e | 

1. A certain ſum deducted from a pound; a ſum paid by the 
trader to tlic ſervant that pays the money, or to the perſon 
who po him cuſtomers. | h 


2. Payment rated by the weight of the commodity. 
T: onnage and poundage, and other duties upon merchan— 
dizes, were collected by order of the board. Clarendon. 
Povu'NDER. . . from pound. ] | 
1. The name ot a heavy large pear. 
Alcinous' orchard various apples bears, | 
Unlike are bergamots and pound penn. Dryden. 
2. Any perſon or thing denominated from a certain number of 
pounds: 
—— pounds weight; or in ludicrous language a man with ten 
pounds a year; in like manner, a note or bill 1s called a 
twenty founder or ten ponder, from the lum it bcars. 
None of theſe forty or fifty pounders may be ſutfered to 
marry, under the penalty of deprivation. 
3. A peltle. Ainſworth, 
POUPE'TON, x. ſ. ¶ poupce, Fr.] A puppet or little baby. 
PoU'PICKS. 2. / In cookery, a meſs of viciuals made of veal 
takes and ſlices of bacon. x Bailey. 
To POUR. wv. a. [ſuppoſed to be derived from the Welih 
bur, 
1. J let 1 liquid out of a veſſel, or into ſome place or re- 
cepiacle. | 
Ir they will not believe thoſe ſigns, take of the water of 
the river, and pour it upon the dry land. Exod. iv. 9. 
He 12:4, pour out for the people, and there was no harm 
in the pot 2 Kings, iv. 41. 


He ſtretched out his hand to the cup, and poured of tlie 


St. 


Barbarous people, that go naked, do not only paint, but 
Pouuce and raiſe their ſkin, that the painting may not be taken 
Baca Natural Hiſt. 


PoU'xCED. adj. [from pounce.] Furniſhed with claws or ta- 


 Pou'NCETBOX. z. /. { pounce and c.] A tmall box pelo 


1. A certain weight, confilting in troy weight of twelve, in 


He that ſaid, that he had rather have a grain of fortune 


Dryden. | 


Spectator, Ne 243. 


n poundage and drawbacks J loſe half my rent. Sroiſt. 


as, a ten pounder; a gun that carries a bullet of 


Swift... 


And aromatick clouds in ſpires aſcend.“ _ Garth. 
2. To thut up; to impriton, as in a pound, . 
| We'll break our walls, a | 
Rather than they ſhall pound us up. Shakeſpeare. 


— 


l 


2, To eit; to give vent to; to ſend forth; to let 


To POUR. wu: u. | 


1. 
2. 


Pou KER. / [from nel One that pours, 
POUSSE. x. /. The ole 


«. 
1. A kind of fiſh; a cod-tiſh, 


2. 


cock and peut, - 


blood of the grape, he poured out at the > al 
tweet imelling n 1 the Moſt High. 58 2 ef 
A Samaritan bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine, and brought him to an inn. uke, x. 34 
Your fury then boil'd upward to a fome ; e 
But fince this meſlage came, you ſink and ſettle 
As it cold water had been pour'd upon you, Dry. 
tend in a continued courſe. 
| Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my ſpirits in thine ear, 
And chattite with the valour of my tongue 


All that impedes thee from the golden round, Shateſb. 


London doth pon out her citizens ; 
The mayor and all his brethren in belt ſort, | 
With the plebeians warming. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
OY As thick as hall ? | 

Came poſt on polt ; and every one did bear 

Thy prailes in his kingdom's great defence, 

And pour'd them down before him. Shakeſþ. Macheth, 

I'he devotion of the heart is the tongue of the ſoul z actu- 
ate} and heated with love, it pos itfelt torth in ſupplica- 
tions and prayers. Duppa's Ritles for Devotion. 
It xe had groats or ſixpences current by law, that wanted 


one thürd of the flyer by the ſtandard, who can imagine, that 


vur neighbours would not por in quantities of Yuck money 
upon us, to the great loſs of the Kingdom? 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? 
Loves of his own and raptures ſwell the note, Pope, 
Jo ſtream; to flow. 
To ruth tumultuoufly. | | 
It the rude throng pour on with furious pace, 
And hap to break thee from a friend's embrace, 
Stop mort. : 
All his fleecy flock 
Before him march, and por into the rock, 
Not one or male or female ſtay'd behind. 
A ghaſtly band ot giants, 
Pouring down the mountains, croud the ſhore. 
LE A gathering throng, - © 
Youth and white age tumultuous four along. 


Gay. 


P of te 


word tor pre. 5 
But who ſhall judge the wager won or loſt ? 
That Mall yonder heard e and none other, 
Which over the porfſe huherward doth poſt. 


ĩ· 
Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, wood-dove, heath. 


To Pour. wv. x. [bouter, French.] | 
1. To look lullen by thrutting out the lips. 


of their faces, to forbear frowning u 
ing at the government. 


2. To gape; to hang prominent. : 
* 'Theends of the wound mult come over one another, with 


POWDER. u. / [ poudre, Fr.] 


1. 


2. 


Like a miſbehav'd and 1ullen wench, | 
Thou pou!ft upon thy tortune and thy love. 
| He had not din'd ; | 5 
The veins unfill'd, our blood is cold; and then 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt 
To vive or to forgive. Shaleſteare's Coriolanus, 
I would adviſe my gentle readers, as they contult the good 


* 0 1 ; 24h on's Freeholder, 
The nurle remained pouting, nor would the touch a bit 
during the whole dinner. 8 


a compreſs to preſs the lipsequally down, which would other 
wite become crude, and pout out with great lips. Miſeman. 

Satyrus was made up betwixt man and goat, with a hu- 
man head, hooked noſe and poxting lips. 


Dutt; any body comminuted. 


The calf which they had made, be burnt in the fire, and | 
Exad. xxxii. 20. 


ground it to poxvder, 
Gunpowdcr. PENN e 
'The ſeditious being furniſhed with artillery, pozwder and 
ſhot, battered Biſhoplgate. „„ Hayward, 
As to the taking of the town, there were few conquerors 


could ſignalize themſelves that way, before the invention ot 


To POWDER. . a. {from the noun.] 


1. 


powder and fortifications. Addiſon. 
| 3. Sweet dutt tor the hair. 5 85 | TS. 
When th hair is ſweet through pride or Juſt, 
The poxvder Goth forget the duſt. Herbert. 
Our humdbler province is to tend the fa, 
To ſave the pozvder from too rude a gale. Pope. 


Jo reduce to duſt; to comminute; to pound ſmall. 


2. [ Poudrer, Fr.] To ſprinkle, as with duſt. 


3. To falt ; to ſprinkle-with falt. 


Powder thy radiaat hair, | | 
Which it Bis Bees luch aſhes thou would'ſt wear, 
Thou who, to all which come to look upon, 
Wert meant for Phœbus, would'it be Phaeton, Donne. 
| In the galaxy, that milky way 
Which nightly, as a circling zone, thou ſee'ſt | | 
Powwder'd ih it:irs. Milton's Har. Loft, b. vii. 
| The porvder'd footman © © 
Beneath his flapping hat ſecures his hair, Gay. 
If you imbowel me to day, Ill give you leave to poxuder 
me and cat me to-morrow. _ 
Salting of oylters, and order of meat, keepeth them 
from putrefattion. acon's Natural Hiſtory. 
My hair I never powder, but my chief 
| Invention is to get me poxvder'd beef. 
Immoderate feeding upon powdered bee; pickled meats, 
anchovy, and debauching with brandy, do inflame and acuate 
the blood. | 


To POWDER. v. . To come tumultuoully and vioiently, A 


low corrupt word. 5 b 
Whilit two companions were diſputing it at ſword's point, 

down comes a kite poxvdering upon them, and 8 up 

both. Eſtrange. 


Po'WDERBOX. 7. ſ. [ feauder and boæ. ] A box in which pow- 


Po'WDERHORN. 7. /. 


der for the hair is kept. | 
There ſtands the toillette, | | 
The patch, the powwderbox, pulville, perfumes, Gay. 
powder and horn.) A horn caſe in 
which powder is kept tor guns. 


You may ſtick your candle in a bottle or a powuderborn, | 


| Soy. 
Po'WDERMILL, . /. ¶ poarder and mill.) The mill in lich 


the ingredients for gunpowder are ground and mingled. 
Upon the blowing up of a powaermill, the windows of ad- 

jacent houſes are bent and blown outwards, by the elaſtick 

force of the air within exerting ſelf, Arbuthnot. 


PoWDER-KOOM. . /. | potuder and room.] The part of a 


ſhip in which the gunpowder is Kept, 
The flame invades the po r- rooms, and then 
Their guns ſhoot bullets, and their veſlels men, Waller. 


Po'wDER-THESTS. #./. On board a ſhip, wooden triangular 


cheſts filled with gunpowder, pebble-itones, and ſuch like - 


materials, ſet on fire when a ſhip is boarded by an enemy, 
which ſoon makes all clear before them. Vici. 


Po'WwDERING-TUB. . .. { poauder and 1ub,} 
1. The vetlel in which meat is talted, 


When we view thoſe large bodies of oxen, what can we 
$K : - _ better 


out; to 


L oc bo. 


| Pope. 


| Spenſer. 


Spenſer, 
 Careww"s Survey of Cornwall, 


Shakeſd. 


on loyaliſts, and pout. _ 
9. 5 


Arbuthnot and Pope. 


Dryden. 


— — CO IEED * — 
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Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Cleaweland, | 


ar bey on Conſumpttons, 


| 
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POW 


better conceit them to be, than ſo many living and walking 
poxwdering-tubs, and that they have animam lalis. More. 
2. The place in which an infected lecher is phylicked to pre- 
ſerve him from putrefaction. | 
| To the ſpital go, 
And from the powd' ring-tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite Doll Tearſhect. 
700 VDERY. adj. [ portdreux, French, trom powder.] Dulty ; 
11201. 5 
A brown porudery ar, which holds iron, is found amongſt 
the iron oe. | Wocdward on Follils. 
POWER. . /. ¶ powvoir, French. ] oy 
1, Command; authority z dominion 3 influence. 
| It aw, authority, and pow'r deny not, | 
It will go hard with poor Anthonio, Shakeſpeare. 
No man could ever have a jult power over the lite ot ano- 
ther, by right of property in land. Os Locke. 
Power is no bleſſing in ittelf, but when it is employed to 
protect tae innocent, | Swift. 
2. Influence; prevalence upon. BENE 
This man had poxver with him, to draw him forth to his 
death. | Þacon's Effays. 
Dejected ! no, it never ſhall be ſaid, 
That fate had pozver upon a Spartan jou]; 
My mind on its own centre ſtands unmov'd 
And table, as the tabrick of the world. 
3. Ability; force; reach. | 
That which moveth God to work is goodneſs, and that 
which ordereth his work is wiſdom, and that which per- 


tecteth his work is power. Hookere: 
I have ſuffer'd in your woe; i 
Nor ſhall be wanting ought within my Pore, | 
For your relief in my refreſhing bow'r. Dryden. 


You are till living to enjoy the bleſſings of all the good 
you have performed, and many prayers that your power ot 
doing generous actions may be as extended as your will. 

8 h 75 Dryden... 

It is not in the power of the moſt enlarged underſtanding 
to invent one new limple idea in the nund, not taken in by 
the ways atorementioned. | = 
Ti not in the powver of want or ſlavery to make them 
miſerable. Ts 

Though it be not in our power to make affliction no afflic- 
tion; yet it is in our ob r to take off the edge of it, by a 
ſteady view of thoſe divine joys prepared for us in another. 
ſtate. | | Atterbury's Sermens. 

4. Sticngth ; motive; force. ; ? 

Oblerving in ourſelves, that we can at pleaſure move ſe- 
veral parts of our bodies, which were at reit; the eitects 
allo that natural bodies are able to produce in one another, 
occurring every moment to our ſenſes, we both thei ways 

get the idea of porver, | Locke. 
5. Ihe moving torce of an engine e 
by nderſtanding the true ditference betwixt the weight 
and the poxver, a man may add ſuch a fitting ſupplement to 
the ſtrength of the poxver, that it ſhall move any conceivable 
weight, though it thould never lb much exceed that force 
which the poxver is naturally endowed with, Wilkins. 
6. Animal trength ; natural ſtrength. | 

Care, not fear; er tear not for themſelves altered ſome- 
thing the countenances ot the two lovers: but ſo as any man 
might perceive, was rather an atſembling of powers than dif- 

mayedneſs of courage. Jidey, b. i. 
lic dicd of great years, but of ſtrong health ana ob e,. 
LESS FOES, e TEE Bacon Henry VII. 

7. Faculty of the mind. — N 

c | . 5 
You meet in ſome treſh cheek the over of fancy, 

Then you ſhall know the wounds inviible, 
That love's keen arrows make. | Shakeſpeare. 
I was in the thought, they were not fairies, and yet the 
£uiltinets of my mind, the ſudden ſurprize of my powers, 
drove the groſſneſs of the foppery into a received beliet. Shak. 

In our little world, this foul of ours 
Being only one, and to one body ty'd, 

Doth ute, on divers objects, divers poauers; | 
And ſo are her effects diverſify C. Dawes. 
Maintain the empire of the mind over the body, and keep 

the appetites of the one in due ſubjection to the reaſoning 
powers of the other, Atterbury's $ermons, 
The deſignof this ſcience is to reſcue our reaſoning powe?rs 


from their unhappy ſlavery and darknels. Waits. 
8, Government; right of governing. 
3 My labour 
Honeſt and lawful, to deſerve my food e 
Ot thoſe who have me in their civil poxwer, Milton. 


9. Sovereign; potentate. | 
Lis lurpriſing to conſider with what heats theſe two 


 poxwers have conteſted their title to the kingdom of Cyprus, 
Addiſon on Italy. 


that is in the hands of the Turk. 
10. One inveſted with dominion. 
After the tribulation of thoſe days ſhall the ſun be dark- 
ened, and the powvers of the heavens ſhall be ſhaken. Matt. 
The fables turn'd ſome men to flow'rs, 
And others did with brutiſh forms inveſt; 
And did of others make celeſtial pow'7's, 
Like angels, which ſtill travel, yet itil] reſt. 
| It there's a pow'r above us, 
And that there is all nature cries aloud _ n 
Through all her works, he mult delight in virtue. Aliſon. 


11. Divinity, 


: Merciful poxvers! 
Reſtrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repoſe. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Catt down thyſelf, and only ſtrive to raiſe 
The glory of thy Maker's ſacred name; 
Uic all thy pow'rs, that bleiled Por to praiſe, 
Which gives thee poww'r to be and ute the fame. Davies. 
Vith indignation, thus he broke 
His awful filence, and the pes beſpoke. 
Tell me, 
What are the gods the better for this gold ? 
The wretch that offers from his wealthy ffore ; 
Theſe preſents, bribes the poxw'rs to give him more. 
| Dryden. 


Dryden, 


12, Hoſt; army; military force. 


He, to work him the more miſchief, ſent over his brother 


Edward with a Power of Scots and Redſhanks into Ireland, 
where they got footing. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
Never ſuch a power, 3 
For any foreign preparation, | | 
Was levied in the body of a land. Shaleſp. King Jobn. 
Young Octavius avd Mark Antony 
Come down upon us with a mighty porver, 

Bending their expedition tow'rd Philippi. Shakeſpeare. 

Who leads his power ? bg 
Under whoſe 8 come they along? Shaleſp. 

N My heart, dear Harry, | 

Threw many a northward look, to ſee his father 
Bring up his poxv'rs; but he did long in vain. Shakeſp. 
Gazellus, upon the coming of the balla, valiafttly iflued 
forth with all his power, and gave him battle. Knolles. 
53. A large quantity; a great number. In low language : as, 
a power of good things. ; 
Po WERAKLE, adj. | from powwer.] Capable of performing 


any thing. 


Shakeſp. | 


Dryden. | 


Locke . | 


Addrijon's Guardian. | 


Dawes. 


tongues, I will ſet down the Lord's prayer as it was tranſ- 
lated in ſundry ages. | Camden. 
Po'WERFUL, adj. { power and jull.]- 
1. Invelted with command or authority; potent, 
2. Forcible; mighty. | 
We have 1ultain'd one day in doubtful fight, 
What heaven's Lord hath poxvery wilejt to lend | 
Againit us trom about his throne. 1iuton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
HenryLI, endenvouriug to cltabliih ius g andtather s lass, 
met with powerful oppoiition trom Aichbuliup Becket yt. 
3. Etticacwus; | | 
Po'WERFULLY. adv. [trompowerjul, | Potently ; wight1ty; 
efficacioutly z torcibly. 1 | 
The tun and other porverfully lucid beuirs dazzle our 


; To PRA'CTISE. V. . [ Tearing 


The grain-gold, upon all the go! 


Po'WERFULNESS. . . | from poxverjul.} Power ; eilicacy ; 


do much he ſtands upon the pozrerfulnes of Chriſtian re- 
ligion, that he makes it beyond ail therules of moral philo- 
tophy, {ſtrongly ettectual to expel vice, and plant in men all 
Kind of virtuc. | Hakewwell oa Providence, 
Po WERLESS. adj. [from poxwer,] Weak ;j unpotent, 

I give you welcome with a portv'rleſs hand, 5 
But with a heart tull of unttamned love. Sha#ypeare, 
Pox. . /. | properly pocks, which originally figmtied d mail 
bag or pultulez ot the ſame original, perhaps, with paarke 
or pouch, We till ule pock, tor a nugle pultule 3 puce:q;, 
Saxon pocken, Dutch. ] | 
1. Puſtules; etftloretcencies; exanthematous eruptions. 

2, The venereal dilcate. This is the fente when it has no 
epithet, | 


eale, yet the pox hath been judged the foundation, Hei. 
Wilt thou (till fparkle in the box, | 5 
Stil ogle in the ring ?. NO: 

Canſt thou torger thy age and px # Dorſct. 
POT. 2. /. [appoyo, Spanith ; h, foids, Fr.] A rope- 
dancer's pole. . 

To POE E. v. a. To puzzle. See PosE and APPOSE, 
And ſay you fo? then I thati poze you quickly. Shateſp. 
Ot human infirmities I thall give mitances, not, that 


nettim, fluxes, and reſluxes. . Glanuule's Scefſis. 
PRA'CTICABLE. adj. | pradicable, French] 
1. Pertormable ; teatble ; capable to be practiſed, = 
This falls out for want of examining what is yracticable 
and what not, and for want again of mcaſuring our force and 
capacity with our delign. | £ | L Ejirange. 
An heroick poem thoutd be more like a glats of nature, 
figuring a mort pragiicavle virtue to us, than was done by 
the ancients, | © "Dryden oa Heroick Plays. 
'T'his is a pragticable degree of Curittian magnanimity. | 
HR Is 55 Altterbury. 
Some phyſficians have thought, that if it were pra/zicable 
to keep the humours of the body in an exact balance of each 
- with 1ts oppolite, it might be immortal; but this is impot- 
lible in the practice. e :  Sewrfe. 


2. Aſlailable; fit to be aflailed. 


to be performed. 


| PRA'CTICABLENESS. 2. /. {from pradticable.) | Poſſibility 


ner as may be pertormed. _ | 
The incanett capacity, when he ſees a rule racticably ap- 
- plied before his eyes, can no longer be at a lois how tis to 
e performed. „ 
PRA C TIC AL. adj. ¶racticus, Latin; pratique, Fr. from 
practice.] Relating to action ; not merely ſpeculative. 
Ihe image of God was no lets reſplendent in man's þrac- 
tical underſtanding; namely, that ttorchoute of the ſoul, in 
which are treatured up the rules of action, and the tees of 
morality, | 7 
Religion comprehends the knowledge of its principhꝶ, and 
a ſuitable hte and practice; the firit, being ſpeculati, may 
be called knowledge; and the latter, becauſe tis practical, 
witdom, . .- Tilotſon's Sermons. 
PRACTICALLY. adv. [from practical. 5s 
1. In relation to action, 
2. By practice; in.rcal fact. Pop 
_ TI honour ber, having pradically found her among the bet- 
ter {ort of trees. | Howwel's Vocal Foreſt. 
PRA'CTICALNESS, A. J. 
being practical, CSE 
PRACTICE. . J. [rgzd:r>; pratique, French.] 
1. The habit of doing any thing. F 
2. Uſe; cuttomary ute. 


more ſounding, or more 4i;2nificant than hee in raise. 


| -. Dryden. 
Ot ſuch a pradice when Ulyſſes told; 
Shall we, criés one, permit e 
This lewd romancer and his bant'ring wit ? Tae. 
3. Dexterity acquired by habit. | 
I'll prove it on his body, if he dare, | 
Deſpite his nice fence, and his active practice. SHH. 


4. Actual performance, dittinguithed from theciy. 
'There are two functions of the foul, contemplation and 
practice, according to that general diviſion of obiceis, tome 
of winch oniy entertain our {peculations, others allo employ 
our actions; ſo the underttanding, with relation to thele, is 
divided into ſpeculative and prattick, Sguth, 
5. Method or art of doing any thing. 
6. Medical treatment of diſeates. 2 
This diſeaſe is beyond my practice; vet I have known 
thole which have walked in their ll.ep, who have died ho- 
lily in their beds, S. 
7. Exercile of any profeſſion. 


: f a , r 
original of words, applied to practice the fente of Prat. 
Wicked ſtratagem; bad artifice. A ſeuſe not now in ule, 

He tought to have that by praz7ce, which he could not by 
prayer; and being allowed to vilit us, he uted the oppo: - 
tupity of a fit time thus to deliver us, Sidney, b. n. 

Partly with luſpicion of Practice, the king was ſuddenly 
turned. WY Sidney, b. it. 
It is the ſhameful work of Hubert's hand, 

Ihe practice and the purpote of the king. 
| Shall we thus permit 
A blaſting and a ſcandalous breath to fall 
On him ſo near us? this needs mutt be praftice; 
Who knew of your intent and coming hither ? Shakeſp. 
Wile ſtates prevent purpoles 
Before they come to practice, and toul practices | 
Before they grow to :&t. Denham's Sopby, 
PRA'CTICK, adj. [; practicus, Lat. pratique, Fr.) 


* 


That you may ſee how powerable time is in altering 


1. Relating to action; not merely theoretical. 


2. Toute in order to habit and dexterny, 
70 PRA'CTISE; V. u. ; 


Though brought to theirends by fone other apparent di- 


I detigu to pete chem with thuic common cnigmas ot may - 


When he ſpeaks, 
The air, a charter d libertine, is till; 
And the mute wonder lurkech in men 's erg 
To ſteal his ſweet and honied ſentences: 
So that the act and pructic/ part of lite 
Mutt be the miſtreſs to this theorick. 
Whiltt they contend for {peculative truth 
tual calumnaies, torteit the practicł. a 
True piety without ceitlation toſt 
By theories, the pradick part is loſt. 
2. In Spenſer it ſeems to tignity fly, artful. 
She uled hath the pf pain | 
Ot this talic tootman, cloaked with limplenef; Fa: 
4 hereto his tubtly engines he doth bend NY SI J 
IIis pracZict wit, and his fair filed tongue, 
_ Wiih thouſand other fleights. ; F 
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. airy Jucen 
* e e 53 pratiquer, Fr.] Wen, 
1. Jo do habitually. 
Incline not my heart to praiſe wicked works with u 
that work iniquity. palm 1 
| aim exli 4. 


Too: n 1 
2. 10 do; not merely toprofeſs : as, 4% practiſe cy ar 
Net. 


i. Jo have a habit ct acting in any manner formed 
*1 1 * , 0 . 
Will truth return unto them that practiſè in her ? 
They thalpractje how to live lecure, © 
O01 Have Ve wonder 'd 
J ur . . oy 12 * p * A hs 1 9 
How tuch a ruling tri you could refrain, 
And precije firſt over yourſelt to reign. 
2. Ioanlact z to negotiate ſecretly. | 
I've Hraclis with him, 
And found a means-to let the victor «now, 
That Syphax and Sempromus az. his triends. 


Ecclai. 
Aids. 1, 


F WV r . 


3. To try artifices, | 
Others by guilty artifice and arts, 
Ot Promise kindnets Pri οẽ our hearts; 
V. iti expectation blow the pailion up, 
She taunus the re without one gay of tivpe. 
4. 10 uit Dad arts ur ltratggoms. ; 
Fes It you there 
Did praye on my ttate, your being in Egypt 
IVight be my quettion.. SHH, Anth. and Clerh ns 
It tacu do'ſt hun any tight ditgrace, he will praine 
azainit thec by poiſon.  SLaxeſpeare's As You Lite 
5. To ule medical methods, 8 | 
[ never thought I thuuid try a new experiment, being li:- 
tle. inclined to Praca upon others, and as little that wit 
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houd prafije UPON me. | 
6. Lo exercite any proictiion, 
PRACTISANT, 2. J. from predije.}. An agent. 

lid re enter'd Pucelle and her ce SPakcjpeare, 
PRA'CTISER. 2. /. [trein proet,'.] 3 75 | 
1. One that practiſes any tiung; one that does any thing ha 

bitually. 55 | x 55 
We will, in the principles of che poatician, fhew how 
little efficacy they have to advance the proacizer of then. ty 
the things they atpire to. | 

2. One who preicribes medical treatment. 

Sweet Prater, thy phynck 1 will try, 
That manitters thing own death if 1 die. Shok:/pcare. 
I had reaſoned myſelt into an opinion, that the vic or phy 
ſicians, unlels in ſome acute difcate, wiv great venture, ind 
that their greatelt pradZycrs practiced leatt upon thants,ves, 
Taft. 


cut, Jet. 


PRACTITIONER. 2. ſ. [from practice.] 
1. He whois engaged in the actual exec of ony ert. 

The author exhorts all gentlemen practitioners iuexw ts 

themlelves in the irantlatory. Anu. 

I do not know a more univerſal and unneceſſary m 


PRA'CTICABLY. adv. [from practicable.] In ſuch a man- 


Seuth*s Sermons. | 


from practical.] The quality of | 


Obtviete words may be laudably revived, when they are 


ovakejfeare's Macbeth. 


8. [Phzr, Saxon, is cunning, ſlineſs, and thence prat, in 
Douglals, is a trick or fraud; latter times, torgetting tlie 


Shakeſp.. 


among the clergy, but eſpecially the younger practitioners, 
2. One who uſes any {ly or dangerous arts. 

© _"Fhereare tome papiſticabracfelionem among you. Mug. 
3. One who does any thing habitually. | | 
He mult be firſt an excrcited, tiorough-poceil profttioner 


of thele vices himſelf. South's Sem! 
PR-ACO'GNITA, n. . | Latin.] Things Cu, Kn 


in order to underſtanding ſomething clic; th is ihe rncltle 
of the human body 1s one of the proeygnut: 
Either all knowledge does not depen on critam fraty- 
nita or general maxims, called principles, or elle taste 
principles ö. | Loe 
PRAGMATICK. 2 adj. IHναννν] prag inalique, Et. 
PRAG MIN IICAUL. 5 NMeddling; inipertineutiy buy 344. 
ſuming butineſs without leave or invitation. f 
No ſham fo grofs, but it will paſs upon a wenk num tin 
is Prag matical and inquiſitive. | "Eft angte 
Common eſtimation puts an Ul character upon 8: 
tick meddling people. | Government i the lun, 
Ile underttamds no more of his-own attains massa che; 
he has got a fort of a pragmatiical ſilly jade ol 2 Wie, at 
pretends to take him out of my hands. Arat. 
The fellow grew to pragmatical, that he took upon in 
the gorernment of my WhO family. 88 Aru. 
Sucha bacxwardnels there was among gecd men to cd. 
gage with an uſurping people, and νννjE]/hꝗteα%,ẽH 6s 
Nit | p res 8 
They are fragmatical enough to ſtand on the watch tes 
but who aligned them the poltſh;h! 5 
PRAGMA'LLCALLY. adv. [trom prognatical.] Miedl 
impertinently. * 
PRAGMA TICALx ESS. 2. . from Fragmatical.] Ihe dus. 
lity ofintermeddling without right or call, 
PRAISE. . . prijs, Dutch. | * 
1. Renown; commendation; tame; honour 3, celebrity. 
Beit ot fruits, whole tatte has taught 255 
The tongue, not made for {pecch, to {peak thy 7. 


. Orne. 
* - 


LS ev 


5 M A. 
Lucan, content with ræiſe, may lie at eaſe 
In coſtly grotts and murble palaces; 
But to poor Baſſus what avails a name, * 
'To ſtarve on compliments and empty fame! Dore 


2. Glorification; tribure of gratitude; laud. „5 
; Hchuath put a new long in my INOUE, even 1 
10d. ana. 15 

To God gloryand praiſe. MA. 
3. Ground or reatun of praiſe. 
„ Praileworiky aStiuns are by thee embrac d; 
And *tis my raiſe to make thy praites lat. 
To PRAISE, . a. [Prijjen, Dutc:i. } 
1. Toconnecnd ; to appiaud z to cel: brate. 
Will God incenſe his ue 
For fach a petty tretpals, and nete 


Dridits 
8 - 


ale. 
Rather your dauntlets virtue? : 24 _ 
| We preijfe not Hector, though his name We bt 3 
Ils get in arms; "tis hard to ν Ale. 95 
2. To glority in worthip. od for 


The thepherds returned, glorifying and prajjre © il. 20. 
all the things that they had bead and een. Fs andde- 
One generation thall pra! thy works to pain ek. 4. 
clare thy mighty works. ing, pra 
T hey tuch their golden harps, and hymul 64 er 
God and his works, . cq:unende 


able, Not now in ute. 


Of whoſe high praiſe, and praifeful bliſs, 


PRAISEFUL. Gf}. { praiſe and fai?.} Laucable 
Aug. 
oy: 


Goodnels the pen, heaven the paper + 
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le; cenunend- 


tie ordainꝰd a lady for his priſe, 
Generally praiſeful, fair and young, and ſkill'd in houſe- 
witeries. N Chapman's Iliad. 
pralskG. u. J. [from praiſe.] One who praiſes; an ap- 

uder; a commender. 5 
Pe men, and praiſers of men, ſhould remember, that if 
we have ſuch excellencies, it is reaſon to think them exccl- 
lent creatures, ot whom we are. | Sidney. 

Forgive me, it my verle but ſay you are 
A 1 but Fo that extend as tar 
elt prayers. 
42 855 to od, who knows I think this true, 
And uleth oft, when ſuch a heart millays, | 
To make it good; for tuch a praiſer prays. Donne. 
paalskEWO K TH T. adj. | praye and Wort .] Commend- 
deſerving praue. 8 
2 ide Tritonran goddeſs having heard 1 
Her blazed fame, Which all the world had fill'd, 
Came down to prove the truth, and due reward 

For her praiſeworthy workmanſhip to yield, 

Since men have lett ro do prazſeworthy things, 

Mott think all praiſes flatteries; but truth brings 

That ſound, and that authority with her name, 

As to be rais'd by her is only fame. Ben, Johnſon. 

Firmus, who. ſeized upon Egypt, was fo far Praiſe- 
worthy, that he encouraged trade. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Prat. 1. /. A tiat-bottomed bout. _ Banley. | 
1; PRANCE. v. 4. | pronken, Dutch, to ſet one's ielt to 
ow. | F | 
3 5 Prog and ben in high mettle. _ 
Here's no fantaſtick maik, nor dance, 
But of our kids that triſk and race; 
Nor wars are feen, | 
Vnlels upon the green, > | 
Two harmleis lambs are butting one the other. Wotton. 
With mud fill'd high, the rumbling cart draws near, 
Now rule thy prancing ſteeds, lac'd charioteer. Gay. 
Far be the 1pirit of the Chace trom them, 
To ipring the tence, to rein the prancing tteed. Thomſon. 
1 Totide gallantly and ofteatatoully. | PO ü 

The hortes hoofs were broken by means of the prancings, 
the pranci of thee ONGC ones. Judges, v. 22. 

30S . 5% : ; 

Thi inſulting tyrant, prarcing o'er the field, 

Strow'd with Rome's citizens, and drench'd in laughter, 

His hories hoots wet with patrician blood. Addiſon. 

. To move in awarlike or ſhowy manner. ; 

We thould neither have meat to eat, nor manufacture to 
dothe-us, unleſs we could prance about in coats of mail, 
or eat brals. Ty Bs SIv1ft. 

PRANK. w. a. { pronken, Dutch.] To decorate z to 
dels or adjuft to oftentation” | ; | 
Some prank their ruffs, and others timely dight 
Their gay attire, Fairy Queen. 
In wine and meats ſhe flow'd above the bank, 
And in excels exceeded her own might, 
In ſumptuous tire the joy'd herlelt to ran, 

But of her love too laviin. | 

| Theſe are the tribunes of the people, 

The tongues o' th* common mouth: 1 deſpite them: 

For they do prank them in authority 

Againſt all noble ſtuiterance... 

Your high ſelf, . © 
Tue gracious mark of th' land, you have obtcur'd 
With a iwain's wearing; and me, poor lowlv maid, 
Moſt goddets-like prank'd up. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Tis that miracle, and queen of gems 


Spenſer. 


Shakeſpeare. 


5 N 
That nature Pranke, her mind attracts my ſoul. Shakeſp. | 


| I nad not unlock'd my lips 
In this unhallowed air, but that this juggler 
Would think to charm my judgment as mine eyes, 
Obtruding falte rules, Praułt in reaſon's garb, | 
PMAyk, 2. J. A frolick; a wild flight; a ludicrous trick; a | 
wicked act. „ \ 5 : 
| Lay home to him; N 
Tellhim, his prazks have been too broad to bear with. | 
| | bHFhaleſpeare. 
duch is thy audacious wickedneſs, 5 
Thy lewd, peſtif'rous, and difientious pranks, . BY 
The very infants prattle of thy pride. Shakeſpeare. 


wich was no ſooner {et down, than in came the harpies, 
ad played their accuſtomed pranks. Raleigh. 
They put on their cloaths, and played all thoſe pranks 
You have taken notice of. Addijors Guardian. 
SON, . /. (Teaoo,] A leek: allo a tea weed as green 
A 0 leck. : Bailey. 
WPRATE. win, Praten, Dutch. ] To talk careleſsly and 
e eee ** 0 4 
= weight; to chatier, to tattle; to be loquacious; to 
attie, | 5 | 
Ho knowledge or {kill is in ring too much. 
__ Behold me, whica owe 
A moiety ot the throne, here ſtanding e 
0 prate and talk for life and honour, fore Weg 
0 pleaſe to hear. Sboleſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Ibis ſtarved juttice hath prated to me of the wildnets of 
Youth, and the feats he hath done about Turndal-ttreet ; 
ud every third word a lie. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. P. ii. 
Ale ammock and the blackin.th had, by joint aud fe- 
al pratings, tound tokens of conſent in the multitude, 
uy offered themſelves to lead them. Bacon's Heary VII. 
liſten with attentive ſight 3 ä 
o what my proting eyes indite! Cleaveland. 
„ Bat nontenſe would the fool thy maſter prate, 
bras thou, his knave, canſt talk at ſach a rate! Dryd. 
And 0 dd wit's prerogative remove, | 
Thi arg a tool pretume to prate of love. Dryden. 
as 4 1e way of the world; the deat will rate of diſ- 
Murs mulick, ; Weits. 
1 1. /. trom the verb.] Tattle; ſlight talk ; unmean- 
d oquacity. | | — er 
It I talk 
will aw 
Would 


Tiiſjer.. 


to him; with his innocent prate, | 
axe my mercy which hes dead. Shakeſpeare. 
her mnocent prate could overcome me : 


Kt at a conflict do I feel! Denham's Sopky. 
Wh Ah (trom prate.] An idle talker; a chatterer, 
eo . 


Tous Kpectation rages in my blood, 

eres Pe, thou prater? hence be gone. Southern. 
Wc r. adv, {from proate.] With title tattle; with | 
Mitre?! | 
41112 6 : p 
Aden 2. /. French; Frattica, Italian. ] A licence 
Leatt. of a ſhip to trathck in the ports of Italy upon 
Enored 8 the place, from whence he came, is not 
1 EN \T- 1 any infectious & ſcaſe. ; Bailey. 
8) . . [diminutive of prate.] To talk 


4 


5 0 chatter; to be trivially loquacious. 


Vonder h; But I prattle 
ieren too wildly, and my father's precepts 
dar do forget. | Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | 


at the great ones do, the Ie «vill 3 5 

AP _ Shakeſpeare. 
— 2 teaches an Engliſh girl to eh and 
There 18 EE Only prattling to her, Locke. 
Bone o much pleaſure to have a child prattle 
Histons to reaſon well. Locke on Education. ' 
Tolacty ue; his prattling tongue, had chang'd him quite 
5 15, trom the pui elt white. Aa-. Ovid. 


Ben. Johnſon's Epig. 


Fairy Queen. 


Milton. | 


They cauſed the table to be covered, and meat jet on, 


PRE 
A litile lively ruſtick, trained up in ignorance and pteju- 
dice, will prattle treafon a whole evening, 
5 I mult pratte on, | 
And beg your pardon, yet this half hour, 
Let cred'lous boys and prall ling nuries tell, 
How it the feſtival of Paul be clear, 
Plenty trom lib'ral horn ſhall itrow the year, Gay. 
PRAT ILB. u. /. (from the verb.] Empty tatx ; trifling lo- 
quacity. . | 
In a theatre the eyes of men, 
After a well-grac'd actor leaves the ſtage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious. 

'T he bookiſh theorick, 
Wherein the toged conſuls can propoſe 
As maiterly as he; mere prattle, without practice, 

Is all his ſoldierſliip. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
The inſignificant prattle and endleſs garrulity ot the phi- 
loſophy ot the ſchools. Glanwille. 
PRA'TTLER. 1. J. [from prattle.] A trifling talker; a chat- 
terer. 
Poor prattler! how thou talk' it! 
Prattler, no more, 1 tay ; 
My thoughts mult work, but like a noiſelefs ſphere, 
Harmonious peace mult rock them all the day; 
No room for pratilers there. Hlerbert. 
PRAVI T. u. J. [ pravitas, Latin.] Corruption; badncis; 
malignit y. 


Prio-. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Doubt not but that ſin 
Will reign among them, as of thee begot ; 

And therefore was law given them, to evince | 
Ther natural prawicy. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xii. 
More people go to the gibbet tor want of timely correction, 
than upon any incurable pravity of nature. LL Fſtrange. 
I will ſhew how the prawity ot the will could influence the 
underitanding to a ditbeliet of Chriſtianity, South. 
PRAWRN. u. /. A ſmall cruſtaceous fith, hike a ſhrimp, but 


larger, | 
5 had prawns, and borrowed a mels of vinegar. Shak. 
To PRAY. wv. u. | prier, Fr. pregare, Italian. 
1. To make petitions to Heaven. 
I will buy with you, fell with you; but I will not eat with 


Ne'er throughout the year to church thou go'it, 
Except it be to Pray againſt thy toes, Shakeſpeare. 
I tell him, we ſhall ffay here at the leaſt a month; and he 
heartily prays ſome occaſion may detain us longer. Shakeſp, 
Is any tick ? let him call for the elders of the church, and 
let them pray over him. James, v. 14. 
Untkiltul with what words to pray, let me 555 
Interpret for him. | Milton. 
He that prays, defpairs not; but ſad is the condition of 


and love to do it. _ Taylor's Guide lo Devotion, 
Thou, Turnus, ſhalt atone it by thy fate, 8 

And pray to Heav'n tor peace, but pray too late. Did. 
He prais'd my courage, pray d tor my ſucceſs; 

He was to true a father ot his country, E 

To thank me for defending ev'n his toes. Dryden. 

Should you pray to God tor a recovery, how raſh would 

it be to accuſe God of not hearing your prayers, becauſe 


3. I Prar ; that is, I pray you to tell me, is a ſlightly ceremo- 
nous form of introducing a queſtion. 
But I pray, in this mechanical formation, when the fer- 
ment was expanded to the extremities of the arteries, why 
did it not break through the receptacle? Bentley's Sermons, 
4. Sometimes only pray elliptically. N 
Barnard in ſpirit, ſenſe, and truth abounds; : 
Pray then what wants he? touricore thoutand pounds, 
N 5 | . | | Pope. 
To PRAY. Y. a. SS | | 
1. To ſupplicate; to implore; to addreſs with ſubmiſſive pe- 
titions, fo | | | 
How much more, if we pray him, will his egr 
Be open, and his heart to pity incline? Millon. 
2. To aik for as a ſupplicant. Eg 
He that will have the beneſit of this act, muſt pray a pro- 
hibition before a ſentence in the eccichaliical court, Ayliffe. 
3. To entreat in ceremony or form. . 
Pray my colleague Antonius I may ſpeak with him; 
And as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 55 
And pray him with the tribunes to come to me. B. Jobaf. 
PrRA'YER. 1. . ¶ priere, Fr.] 
1. Petition to Heaven. | 
They did ſay their prayers, and addreſs'd them 
Again to ſlecp. 2 
| O remember, God! ** 
O hear her prayer for them as now for us. Shakeſpeare. 
Were he as famous and as bold in war, 


My heart's detire and prayer to God tor lirac] is, that 
they might be ſaved. _ : Rom. x. 1. 
. Sighs now breath'd 
Inutterable, which the Spirit of prazer In 
Inſpir tt. Milton. 
No man can always have the ſame ſpiritual pleaſure in his 
propers; for the greateit ſaints have lomctimes fuffered the 
baniſiment of the heart, ſometimes are fervent, fometuues 
they {cel a barrennets of devotion for this ſpirit comes and 
goes. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
2. Entreaty ; ſubmiſſive 1mportunity, 
Prayer among men is ſuppoled a means to change the 
perſon to whom we pray; but prayer to God doth not 
change him, but fits us to receive the things prayed for. 
| Stilling fleet. 
PRA'Y!RBOOK. 7. /. [ prayer and book.) Book of publick 
or private devotions. # 
Get a prayerbook in your hand, 
And ſtand between two churchmen ; 
For on that ground II} build a holy deſcant. Shakeſp. 
I know not the names or number of the family which now 
reigns, farther than the prayerbook informs me. Swift. 
Pre. [ pre, Lat.] A particle which, prefixed to words de- 
rived from the Latin, marks priority of time o, rank. 
To PREACH. v. 1. | predice, Lat. preſcher, Fr. To pro- 
nounce a publick diicyurſe upon tgcred fubjects. . 
From that time Jeſus began to preach. Tiatt. iv. 17. 
Prophets preach of thee at Jerulalem. Neb. vi. 7. 
Divinity would not paſs the yard and Joom, the forge or 
anvil, nor preaching be taken in as an catier tupplementary 
trade, by thoſe that diſliked the pains of their own, | 
| Decay of Pity. 
As he was ſent by his Father, fo were the apoltles com- 
miſſionated by him to preach to the Gentile world. 
Decay of Piety. 
The ſhape of our cathedral is not proper for our eee 
auditories, but rather the figure of an amphitheatre wit 
galleries. Graunt. 
To PREACH. v. a. 


Addiſon. 


Sk. Rich. II. 


you, drink with you, nor Pray with you. Shakeſpeare. | 
Pray tor this good man and his illue. Shakeſpeare, 


him that cannot pray; happy are they that can, and do, 


you {found your diſcaſe ſtill continue! Wake. | 
2. To enucat; to atk ſubmiſkvely. | 58 
MEDIA ws You ſhall find ; 
A conqu'ror that will pray in aid for kindneſs, ay 
Where he. tor grace is kneel'd to. Shakeſpeare. 
Pray that in towns and temples of renown, TR 
The name ol great Anchiſes may be known. Dryden. 


: KK 
1. To proclaim of publith in religious oration, =_ 


Phe Jews of Theflalonica bad knowled che v 
of God wis preached of Pan), -- nowledge that th word 


2. To inculcate publickly ; to teach with earnefineſs, EN 
There is not any thing publicly notified, but we may 
properly ſay it is 3 | Heeker; 
: e oit to them preach'd 
Converſion and repentance. Milton, 
Can they preach up equality of birth, 
And tell us how we all began trom earth? Dryden, 


| Huge heaps of ſlain ; 
Among the reſt the rich Gateſus lies, 
A good old man, while peace he preach'd in vain, 
Amidſt the madneſs of th* unruly train. Dryden, 
PREACH. 1. J. [ preſche, Fr. from the verb.] A diſcouric;z 4 
religious oration. 


religion in that fort exerciſed, a mere preach. 
PREACHER. 2. J. { pre/cheur, Fr. from preach.] 
1. One who difcouries publickly upon religious ſubjeds. 
The Lord gave the word great was the company of the 
preachers. P/jalm Ixviii. 11. 


Hooker, 


cannot diſtinguiſh what he faith. 
Here lies a truly honeſt man, 
One of thoſe few that in this town 
Honour all preachers; hear their own; Craſbaau. 


2. One who inculcates any thing with earneſtneſs and vehe- 
mence. | 


- Bacon. 


No preacher is liſtened to but Time, which gives us the 
fame train of thought, that elder people have tried in vain 
to put into our heals before, | Swift, 
PREACHMENT, 2. /. [from preach.J] A fermon mentioned 
in contempt; a diſcourſe attectedly ſolemn. 5D 
Was't you that revelFd in our parliament, 


All this is but a preachment upon the text at laſt. 


5 L'Eſtrange. 
PREAMBLE. 1. / ¶ preambule, Fr.] Something n ht 
introduction; preface. 8 fe 
How were it poſſible that the church ſhould any way elſe 
with tuch eaſe and certainty provide, that none of her chil- 
dren may, as Adam, dillemble that wretchednefs, the peni- 


to common prayer. 1 . Hooker, b. v. 
I'ruth as in this we do not violate, ſo neither is the ſame 
ainſayed or creſied, no not in thote very preambles placed 
tore certain readings, wherein the ſteps of the Latin ſer- 

vice book have been ſomewhat too nearly followed. Hooker. 

Doors ſhut, vints forbidden, and divers conteſtations with 
the queen, all preambles of ruin, though now and then he 
did wring out ſome petty contentments. 5 
relation, Clarendon's Hiflory of the Rebellion. 

With preamble tweet „ 

Of charming ſymphony they introduce 

Their facred ſong, and waken raptures high. 

I will not detain you with a long preamble. 


Milton. 
Dryden, 


mule, = 
He not only undermineth the baſe of 1 but de- 


upon us the remotelt error from truth. 


nion formed before examination. „„ 
A conceit not to be made out by ordinary eyes, but ſuch 
as regarding the clouds, behold them in ſhapes conformable 
to preapprehen/ions. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
PREASE. a. /. Preis; crowd. Spenſer. See PRESS, . 
. A thip into the ſacred ſcas, . 
New- built, now launch we; and from out ar _ 
Chuſe two and fifty youths. | | Chapman. 
PREA'SING. fart. adj. Crowding. Spenſer. 
PRE'BEND. 2. /. [ prebenda, low Latin; prebende, Fr.] 
1. Aitipend granted in cathedral churches. | 
His excellency gave the doctor a prebend in St. Patrick's 


Shakeſpcare's Macbeth. | 


As he is fam'd for mildneſs, peace, and prayer. Shakefp. | 


cathedral]. Saoift's Miſcellanies. 


prebendary. n : 
Deans and canons, or prebends of cathedral churches, in 


with the biſhop. Bacon. 
PRE'BENDARY. 2. /. ¶ præbendarius, Lat.] A ſtipendiary of 


a cathedral. | 
To lords, to principals, to Prebendaries, Hubberd. 
I bequeath to the Reverend Mr. Grattan, prebendary of 
St. Audeon's, my gold bottle-ſcrew. Swuft's Laft Mill. 
PRECARIOUS. adj. [ precarius, Lat. precaire, Fr.] De- 
pendent; uncertain, becauſe depending on the will of an- 
other; held by courtely ; changeable or alienable at the plea- 
{ure of another. No word is more unſkiltully uſed than this 
with its derivatives. It is uſed for uncertain in all its ſenſes ; 
but it only means uncertain, as dependent on others: thus 
there are authors who mention the precariouſneſs of an ac- 
count, of the aveather, of a die. ; | 
What ſubjetts will precarious kings regard, 
A beggar ſpeaks too loftly to be heard, Dryden, 
'Thole who live under an arbitrary tyrannick power, have 
no other law but the will of their prince, and conſequently 
no privileges but what are precarious. Addiſon. 
This little happinels is 10 very precarious, that it wholly 
depends on the will of others. Addiſon's Spectator. 
He who rejoices in the ſtrength and beauty of youth, ſhould 
conſider by how precarious a tenure he holds theſe advan- 
tages, that a thouſand accidents may before the next dawn 
lay all thele glories in the duſt,  Rogers's Sermons. 
PRECA'RIOUSLY. 2. /. [from precarious.) Uncertainly by 
dependence; dependently ; at the pleaſure of others, 
Our ſcene precarionſly ſubſiſts too long 
On French tranilation and — | 
Dare to have ſenſe yourſelves ; aflert the ſtage, = 
Be juſtly warm' d with your own native rage. Pope. 
PRECARIOUSNESS. 2. /. {from precaricus.] Uncertainty; 
dependence on others. The following pallage from a book » 
otherwiſe elegantly written, affords an example of the im- 
propriety mentioned at the word precarious. | 7 
Moſt conſumptive people die of the diſcharge they ſpit 
up, which, with the precariouſneſs of the ſymptoms of an 
oppreſſed diaphragm from a mere lodgement of extrava- 
tated matter, render the operation but little adviſeable. 
| | : Sharp s 1 
PRECAU'TION. 2. f. | precaution, Fr. from præcautus, Lat.] 
Preſervative caution ; preventive meaſures, 3 
Unleſs our miniſters have ſtrong aſſurances of his falling 
in with the grand alliance, or not oppoſing it, they cannot 
be too circumſpect and ſpeedy in taking their precautions 
againſt any contrary reſolution, ddiſon on the War. 
To PRECAU'TION. v. a. [ precautioner, Fr. from the noun. ] 
To warn beforehand. | 
By the diſgraces, diſeaſes, and beggary of hopeful young 
men brought to ruin, he may be precautioned. —Locke. 
PRECEDA'NEOUS. adj. { This word is, I believe, miſtaken by 
the author for præcidaneous; precidaneus, Lat. cut or ſlain 
bee Nor is it uſed here in its proper ſenſe.] Previous; 
antecedent. : 
That priority of particles of ſimple matter, influx of the 


heavens, and preparation of matter, might be e 


his overiight occaſioned the French ſpitefully to term | 


You may hear the found of a preacher*s voice, when you 


And made a preachment of your high deſcent? Shakeſp. 


tent confeſſion whereot is ſo necetiary a preamble, eſpecially | 


1 wi | = Wotton. 
This preamble to that hiſtory was not improper for this 


PREA'MBULARY. Z adj. [from preamble.) Previous. Not 
| PREA'MBULOUS. | 


ſtroyeth the principle preambulous unto all belief, _ puts 


ronun. 
PREAPPREHE'NSION. 2. /. { pre and apprebend.] An opi- 


2. Sometimes, but improperly, a ſtipendiary of a cathedral; a a 


their firſt inſtitution, were of great uſe, to be of counſel 
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and precedaneous, not only in order, but in time, to their 
ordinary productions. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To PRECE DE. v. a. [ preceds, Lat. preceder, Fr.] 
1c To go before in order of time. ; 
How are we happy, (till in fear of harm? 


But harm precedes not fin. Milton. 
Arius and Pelagius durſt provoke, | 
To what the centuries preceding ſpace, Dryden. 


The ruin of a tate is generally preceded by an univerſal 
degeneracy of manners and contempt of religion. Sxvi/t. 
2. To go before according to the adjuſtment of rank. 
n * g n. . [from præcedb, Lat.] 
1. The act or ſtate of going before; priority. 
2. Something going before; ſomething paſt. 
I do not like, but yet it does allay [22 
The good precedence. Shakeſp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
It is an epilogue or diſcourle, to make plain 
Some oblcure precedence that hath tofore been ſain. Shak. 
3. Adjuſtment of place. SE? : 
The conſtable and marſhal had cognizance, touching the 
rights of place and precedence. ages ale. 
4. The foremoſt place in 5 | 
n None lure will claim in hell 
Precedence; none, whole portion is ſmall 
Ot preſent pain, that with ambitious mind : 
Vill covet more. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The royal olive accompanied him with all his cout, and 


always gave him the rec, Howel. 
I hat perton hardly will be found, 
With gracious form and equal virtue crown'd; 

| Yet it another could precedence claim, 
My tixt detires could find no fairer aun. Dryden. 


5. Superiorit . 35 | | 
Books will furniſh him, and give him light and precedency 
enough to go before a young follower, Locke. 
Being diſtracted with different detires, the next Inquiry 
will be, which of them has the precedoncy, in determining 
the will, to the next action. | 5 r 
PRECEDENT. a/. preceitent, Fr. precedens, Lat.] Former; 
gung Slee. ͤ nn rhe gs; TY 
_ Ds it at once, 
Or thy precedent ſervices are all : 


But accidents unpurpos'd. Shakeſp. Auth. and Cleopat. 


Our own precedent paſſions do inttruct us 755 

JVhat levity's in youth. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens, 
hen you work by the imagination of another, it is ne- 
ceflary that he, by whom you work, have a precedent opi- 
nion of you, that you can do ſtrange things. Bacon. 
Hippocrates, in his prognoſticks, doth make good obſer- 
cedent tour ſeaſons of the year. 
The world, or any part thereof, could not be precectent to 
the creation of man. Hale Origin of Mankiul, 
Truths, abtolutely neceſſary to talvation, are 0 clearly 
revealed, that we cannot err in them, unleſs we be notoriouſly 
wanting to ourſelves; herein the fault of the judgment is 
relolved into a precedent detault in the will. South, 
PRECEDENT. z. /. { The adiective has the accent on the le- 
_ cond {yllable, the ſubſtantive on the hrit.] Any thing that 
is a rule or example to tuture times; any thing done before 

of the lame king . | 
Examples for caſes can but direct as precedents only. 
N 5 8 Hooker. 


vations of the diſeaſes that enſue upon the nature of the pre- | 
| Racon. | 


Eleven hours I've ſpent to write it . 
The precedent was full as long a doing. Shakeſpeare. 
A reaton mighty, ttrong and ette&tual, | 
A pattern, recedeut and lively warrant 
For me, mott wretched, to pertorm the like, 
Nopow'r in Venice 
Can alter a decree ei:abliſhed : 
Iwill be recorded for a precedent ; - * 
And many an crrour, by the fame example, 
Will ruſh into the tate. SY. Merchant of Venice. 
God, in the adminittration of his juſtice, is not tied to 
_ precedents; and we cannot argue, that the providences ot 
God towards other nations ſhall be conformable to his deal- 
ings with the people of lirael. Tulotſon's Sermons. 
Such precedents are numberleſs; we draw 
Our right from cultom; cuttom is a law. Granwille. 
PRECE DENTLY. adv. [trom preccdent, adj. Betorehand. 
 PRECE'NTOR. 7. /. [ pracentor, Lat. preceuteur, Fr.] He 
that leads the choir, = 
Follow this precertor of ours, in bleſſing and magnifying 


Shakeſp. 


that God of all grace, and never yielding to thoſe enemics, | 


- which he died to give us power to reſiſt and overcome. 
| Hlanunonil. 
PRECEPT. u. f. ¶ precepte, Fr. Præceptum, Lat.] A rule 
authoritatively given; a mandate ; a commandment ; a di- 

rection. | | 6 

The cuſtomof teffons furniſhes the very ſimpleſt and rudeſt 
tort with infallible axioms and precepts of ſacred truth, de- 
livered even in the very letter of the law of God. 
"Lis ſufficient, that painting be acknowledged for an art; 


for it follows, that noarts are without their precepts. Dryden. | 


A precept or commandment conſiſts in, and has retpect 
to, ſome moral point ot doctrine, Six. ſuch as concerns our 
manners, and our inward and outward good behaviour. 

EIT FR 55 : A liſte. 

P&ECE'PTIAL. adj. [from precept.] Conſiſting of precepts, 

A word not in ule, | 8 N | 
Men | 

Can counſel, and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themſelves not feel; but taſting it, 

Their counſel turns to paſſion, which before 

Would give preceptial medicine to rage; 

Fetter ſtrong madneſs in a ſilken thread, 

„Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Shakeſpeare. 
PRECEPTIVE. adj. [ preceÞtizus. Lat. from Precept. } Con- 
ning precepts ; giving precepts. 

The ritual, the preceptize, the 28 and all other 
parts of facred writ, were molt fec woutly, mott religiouſly 

guarded by them. Government of the Tongue. 
As the preceptive part enivins the mott exact virtue, 10 is 

ir molt advantageoutly entorced by the promiſſory, which, 

m reſpect of the rewards, and the manner of propotin g them, 
is adapted to the ſame end. Decay of Piety. 

The leſſon given us here, 1» preceptive to us not to do anv 
thing but upon due conſideration. L' Eftrange, 

PRECE'PTOR. 2. /. ¶ præctptor, Latin; Precepteur, French. 
A teacher; a tutor. 

Paſſicnate chiding carries rough language with it, and the 
names that parents and preceptors give children, they will 
not be aſhamed to beſtow on others. ocke, 

It was to thee, great Stagyrite unknown, 

And thy preceptor of divins renown, Blackmore. 
RECESSION. u. J. [from præcedo, preceſſus, Lat.] The act 
of going before. 

PRECINCT. x. f. [ Præcinctus, Latin.] Outward limit; 
boundary. 

The main body of the ſea being one, yet within divers 
recincta, hath divers names; ſo the catholick church is in 
ike fort divided into a number of dittin& ſocieties. Hooker, 

Through all reſtraint broke looſe, he wings his way 
Not tar oit heav'n, in the precincts of light, 

Directly towards the new-Ccrc: red world. Milton, 

PRECIO SITY, 2. J. [from fre::ofus, Lat.] | 


Hooker. | 


PRE 


I. 2 preciouſneſs. 
11 


2. Any thing of high price. 8 | 
— Theimdex or forefinger was tos naked whereto to comrait 
their ꝓrecigſities, and hath the tuition of the thumb tcarce 
unto the ſecond joint. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Barbarians ſeem to exceed them in the curiotity ot their 
application of thele precigſities. More's Divine Dialogues. 
PRECIOUS, adj. [ precieux, Fr. pretioſus, Lat.] 
1. Valuable; being ot great worth. | 
Many things, which are molt precious, are neglected only 
becauſe the value of them lieth hid. Hooker. 
I cannot but remember ſuch things were, | 
That were molt precious to me. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Why in that rawnel; left you wife and children, 
Thole precious motives, thoſe ſtrong knots of love, 
Without leave taking ? Shakejpeare's Macbeth, 
I never ſaw | 
Such precious deeds in one that promis'd nought 
But begg'ry and poor luck. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
Thele virtues are the hidden beauties of a foul, which 
make it lovely and precicus in his tight, from whom no ſe- 
crets are concealed, Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. Coltly ; of great price: as, @ precious font. 
| Let none admire NE 
That riches grow in hell; that ſoil may beſt 
Deſerve the precious bune. 5 5 
3. Worthlels. An epithet of contempt or irony. | 
More of the fame Kind, concerning thete Precious ſaints 


Milton. 


PRE'CIOUSLY. adv, from precious.) 
1. Valuably ; toagreut price, 
2. Contemptibly, In irvny, 


amongil the Turks, may be ſeen in Pietro della valle. Locks, | 


 PRECIOUSNESS. 1 [ {trum precious.) Valuableneſs; worth; 


price, ; 55 
Its procimnſneſs equalled the price of pearls. Wilkins, 
PRECIPICE. x. J. [ præcipitium, Latin; precipice, French.) 
A hcadlong ftecp; a fall perpendicular without gradual de- 


clivity. | 
Vs take a precipice for no leap of danger, 
And woo your own de{truciion, 
Where the water daſheth more againſt the bottoin, there 
it moveth more ſwiftly and more in precipice; tor in the 
breaking of the waves there is ever a þrecrpuce, Bacon, 
I, cre Jong, that precipice mult tread; 
Whence none return, that leads unto the dead. Sandys. 
No ſtupendous precipice denies | | 
Acccl3, no horror turns away our eyes. 


5 5 AWAY o Denham. 
Swift down the precipice of time it goes, 5 


And links in minutes, which in ages Toſe. Dryden. 
Ilis gen'rous mind the fair ideas drew _ 55 

Ot tame and honour, which in dangers lay; 
Where wealth, like fruit, on precipices grew, DE on 

Not to be gather'd but by hirds of prey. Dryden. 


Drink as much as you can get; becauſe a good coachman 
never drives ſo well as when he is drunk; and then thew 
your fkill, by driving to an inch by a precipice. Swift. 

a 1. J. [from pi ecipitant.] Raſh haſte; 
PRECI Trax cx. S. hreadiong hurry; 1 
„ Thither they haſte with glad precipitance. Milton. 
Iiis not likely that one of a thoutand ſuch precipitancies 
ſhould be crowned with fo u nexpected an iſſuc. Glanville. 
As the chymilt, by catching at it too ſoon, loſt the philo- 
ſophical elixir, fo precipitency of our underitanding 1s an 
occation of error. | Glanwille's Scepſis. 
We apply 


 vecalion, than the riſing or letting of ſtars. 

Hurried on by the precipitancy of youth, I took this op- 

portunity to ſend a letter to the lecretary. Gulliver's Trav. 

A raflinets and precipitance of judgment, and haltinets to 

| believe fomething on one lide or the other, plunges us into 

many errors, > Malts Loxick. 
PRECIPITANT. adj. [ pracifitans, Lat.] he 


1. Falling or ruſhing headlong, 


| ithout longer pauſe, 
Downright into the world's firit region throws 
His flight precipitant, 
The birds heedlefs while they ſtrain + 

Their tunetul throats, the tow'ring heavy lead 
Qertakes their ſpeed; they leave their little lives 
Above the clouds, precipitant to earth, | 
2. Hlaſty; urged with violent halte. | | 

Should he return, that troop ſo blithe and boldy 

Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight, 


Phillips. 


3. Riſhly hurried, | | 
The commotions in Ircland were ſo ſudden and ſo violent, 
that it was hard to diſcern the rite, or apply a remedy to that 
precipitant rebellion. by Ki Charles. 
PRECUPITANTLY, adv. [from precipitant.) In headlong 
haſte; in a tumultuous hurry, = | | 
To PRECI'PIT ATE. v. a. { precifito, Lat. precipiter, Fr. 
in all the ſenſes. | | | | 
1. To throw headlong. | | | 
She had aking to her ſon-in-law, yet was, upon dark and 
unknown realons, precipitared and banithed the world into 
a nunnery. 5 Bacon Henry VII. 
| Ere vengeance Sb 
Precipitate thee with augmented pain. Milton, 


They were wont, upon a luperſtition, to precipitate a man 
from ſome high clitt into the lea, tying about hin with ltrings 


many great towls, Wilkins. 
' The virgin from the ground ; | | 
Upſtarting freth, already clos'd the wound, | 
Precipitates her flight. Dryden. 


The goddeſs guides her ſon, and turns him from the 


ight, | 
Herſelf voted in clouds, precipitates her flight. Dry. 
2. Tohaften unexpectedly. 
Short, intermittent and ſwift recurrent pains do precipitate. 
patients into conſumptions. | Harwey. 
3. To hurry blindly or raſhly, 
„As tor having them obnoxious to ruin, if they be of fear- 
ful natures, it may do well; but if they be {tout and daring, 
it may precipitate their deligns, and prove dangerous, 


Dear Erythræa, let not ſuch blind fury 
Precipitate your thoughts, nor ſet then, working, 
Till time thall lend them better means, 

Than loſt complaints, 
4. To throw to the bottom. 
ſublime, | 
Gold endures a vehement fire long without any change, 
and after it has been divided by corrolive liquors into invili. 
ble parts, yet may preſently be precipitated, ſo as to appear 
again in its own form. _  Grew's Caſinol. 
ToPRECIPITATE. w. 1. : 
1. To fall headlong. ENTS 
Had'tt thou been aught but goſs'mer feathers, 
So many fathom down prec.pitatiny, | 
Thou'dſt ſhiver like an egg. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
2. To fall tothe bottom as a lediment. 
By itrong water every metal will precipitate. 
3. To haſten without julf preparation, 
Neither did the rebels ſpoil the country, neither on the 
other ſide did their forces encreaſe, which night haſten him 


Denham's Sophy. 
A term of chymiltry oppoſed to 


Bacon. 


+ It may happen to thoſe who vent praiſe or cenſ 


Shakejp. Henry VIII. 


relent remedies according unto indications, 
reſpecting rather the acutcncls of diſcaſe and precipitancy of | 
Broten. 


Milton”s Paradiſe Loft, b. iii. 


And curle their cumbrous pride's unwiclkly weight. Pope. 


Bacon. 


PR ECUTITATE, ai. [from the verb. ] 
1. Steeply falling. | | 
Barcephas laith, It was neceſſar thi 11 
ſet at ſuch a height, becauſe the "Bi Manor 
fallen ſo precipitate, could not have had tug; Pad they nut 
thrult themſelves under the great ocean. cient force to 
When the tull ſtores their ancient bounds diſd Nala. 
1 tlie furious torrent flows; an, 
n vain would ſpeed avoid, or ſtrengt * 
2. Headlong ; haſty; raſhly haſty. ih oppoſe, | 


Price, 
The archbiſhop, too Precipitate in preſſing the 


of that which he thought a retormation, Paid car Pen 
eee vr it, 
3- Haſty; violent, _ Clareadeo, 


Mr. Gay died of amortification of the bowels. it 
2 precipitate Cate I ever knew, having cut him off in e 
ys. Pos n re 
PRECIPITATE. 1. /. A corroſixe medicine mad ar. 
tating mercury. | Y Precipy. 
As the eſcar ſeparated, I rubbed the ſuper-excreſcs,.. 
fieth with the vitriol-ttone, or lprinkled it with +, * 7 
„„ ee. 

, F Lit man's Je 
PRECI'PITATELY. adv. from Brecipitate.) Ve. 
1. Headlong; ttceply down, © © 
2, Haitily; in blind hurrv. 

7 a4 - | A . Ire t . 
cipitately, as it did to an Engliſh poet, who eelebrarea & 
bleman tor erecting Dryden's monument, upon 4 3 
which he forgot, till it was done by another Par 

Not to bold Arnall; with 2 weight of ul! 
5 Furious he ſinks, precifitately dull. Pope's Dan | 
RECIPITA'TION. a. J. Frecit tet , Fr from dd. a 

N "> 0 F On epi 
1. Ine at ot throwing neadlong. 7 Hitate.] 

Let tliem pile ten hills on; the Tarpeian rock 

That the precipitation might down-ſtrekk 

- Below the beam of light, yet will J &ijl}- 


Be this to them „ 
for I o & Fake! Ar. 5 * 2 : ] 
2: Violent motion downward, 7 cc ialan. . 
Lhat could never happen from a ny other cauſe than the t 


hurry, precipitation, and rapid motion of the water, returr 
ing at the ead of the deluge, towards rte fea 7 „reg 
3. Tumultuous hurry ; blind haſte, „„ 
Here is none of the hurry and precifirat 
blutter; ng and violeace, which muil haveattended thot- hs 
poſit tious c anges. Wodward's Matura! Hit 
4. In chemiltry, tublidency : contrary to jublimaiton, 
Separation is wrought by precipitation or lublimation; 
— ER a 3 ye the Parts up or down, which 18 n 
Due precipitation of the vegetative matter, after the Fa 
luge, and the buryiug it in the ſtrata underneath amongttthe 
and, was to retrench the luxury of the productions of the 
earth, which had been to ungrtetully abuſed by its formet 
inhabitants. | | Woodvard's Natural Hits 
PRECIPLTOUS. adj, [ precipites, Lat.] | = 
1. Headlong ; ſteep, EEE 25 
Monarchy, together with me, couid not hut be daſhed in 
pieces by ſuch a Precipatous tall as they intended. 


| | | Kine Chari 
2. Haſty ; ſudden. . | * | 
Though the attempts of ſome have been Precifitons, and 
their enquiries fo audacious as to have loit themtcives in at. 
temp ts above humanity, yet have the enouirics of moit i. 
bd d{ : E „An . x : . & bet ; hy L 
N tected by the * ar + G l Broxwn 57 gar Errnyrs, 
How precious the time is, how Precipitens tut oceatong 
how many things to be done in their juit leaton, tte voce 
a ground is in order. 7 Evelin's Kallar, 
3. Raſh ; heady, | COAT e 
Taus tram'd for ill, he loos'd our triple hold, 
| Advice uniate, Þrecipitous and bold. | 
PRE CISE. aj, | precis, Fr. Præciſas, Lat.] 
1. Ezact; Itriet; nice; having strict and determinate linde 
tions. N ö 
Mens more durable to prejerve the laws of God from 
oblivion and corrn PUON grew in ute, not l <- 


20, none of the 


iftor, p 


ry og 


"py " 


rection from God himtelt, 90er, 6. i. 
Vou'll not boar à latter tor me; vou ſtand upon your ho- : 

nour; why, thou unconlinable bazenefs, it s às much 2s [ Par 

can do to Keep the terin of mine honour preciſe, Shak. f. Tu 


The itate hath grven you licence to ſtay on land ix wee 6 

and let it not trouble you if your occations atk tarther tim, 

tor the law in this point is notpreciſe,  Bactn. 
Let us deicend from this top 


Ot ſpeculation; for the hour preciſe 5 4 ti 
Exacts our parting. Milton g Paradiſe Loft, b. xii, pl 
In human actions there are no degrees and precye natural | 
limits detcribed, but a latitude is indulged. Tau. me 
Ine reatonings wutt be preciſe, though the practice may Par 
admit of great latitude. | Aral on Alien. | 
The preciſe difference between 2 com pound and collective c. 
idea is this, that a compound idea unites things of a ditfe- Uh 
rent kind, but a collective, things of the ſame kind, Watts. Per 
2. Formal; tinical; ſolemnly and ſupertitioully exact. ply 


, . » . . » # 7 0s 
The raillery of the wits in King Charles the Second 

_ Teign, upon every thing which they called preciſe, was en, 
ricd to lo great an extravagance; that it almoſt put all 


1 22 . vo j N. 5 
Chrittanity out of countenance. Al, Pas 
PRECISELY, adv. [from preciſe.) 7" 1. P 


1. Exaëtly; nicely; accurately. 1 = 
Doth it follow, that all things in the church, from the m 
greatelt to the leatt, are unholy, which the Lord hath nat 1. 
humierf preciſely inſtituted? Hooker, 9. V+ 
When the Lord had once preciſely tet down a form of cxe- 
cuting that wherein we are to {erve him, the fault en 
eth greater to do that which we are not, than not to do tl 
which we are commanded. Homer, 5. i 
| He knows, 
He cannot ſo precijily weed this land, 
As his mildoubts pretent occaſion, 
His toes are ſo enrooted with his friends. Shakefpcert, 
Where more of thele orders than one ſhall be tet in 11 15 
ſtories, there mult be an exquilite care to place eee 
Preciſely one over another. Wattin's Aft. 
In his tract my weary feet have ſtept, Sand;s. 
His undeclined ways precijely kept. 1 55 7 
The rule, to find the age ot the moon, cannot we! pr 
ciſely an exact account of the moon, becule of the inequs ? 
et the motions of the tun and of the moon. 7 found | 
__ Meaturing the diameter of the fifth dark cu 70 cle, 
it the fifth part of an inch precijely. v zaun, 
2. With ſuperſtitious formality j with too much (rupee. 
- with troubleſome ceremony. reid nicety. 
PRECTSENESS. Ra. J. { frompreciſe.)} Exactneſs; 8 in the 
I will diſtinguiſh the cates ; though give ne wn proc 
handling of them, not to lever them with too muc Bact. 
neſs, : tucles, 
When you have fixed proper hours for particular be with 
keep to them, not with a ſu erſtitious rec Watts. 
tome good degrees ct a e ee conſtaucy- 
PRECI'SIAN, z. /. {from preciſe.) 
1. One who limits or rctirams. 2 
Though love ue reaſon tor his ef. 
not for his counſellor. Shakeſp. ferry Air 
2. One who is ſuperttitiouſly rigorous. dir. Watts 
A profane perlon calls a man of piety a res ion. 
PrEC1'$10N, a, J. | precijion, Fr. bn never of 257 
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4 veutar ſpecies of being; unleſs he can think of it with} 
e vithout preciſion at the ſame time. Locle. 
ve lett out the utmoſt preci/ions of fractions in theſe 
a 1 as hot neceſlary; theſe whale numbers ſhewing 
r- h the ditference ot the value of guineas. Locke. 
wel er Sable to treat this part more in detail, without ſa- 
Act rſpicuity to ornament, without wandering from 
7 — 7.6 or breaking the chain of reaſoning. Tope. 
he \$1vE. adj. | from preciſus, Lat.] Exactly limiting, by 
* off all that is not ablolutely relative to the picient 

c 


pore Cue abſtraction is when we confider thoſe things apart, 
«hich cannot really exitt apart; as when we conſider mode, 
ithout conſidering its ſu bitance or ſubject. Watts. 
"PRECLUDE: v.a. [ precludo, Lat.] To ſhut out or hinder 
N cipation. 
This 8 wil obviate and preclude the objections of our 
adverfaries, that we do not determine the final caule of the 
ſyſtematical parts of the world, merely as they have relpect 
to the exigences or CONVeNtences of lite. Bentley. 
If you once allow them tuch an acceptation of chance, you 
have precluded yourlelt from any more realoning againlt 
_ Bentley's Sermons. 
| fear there will be no way left to tell you, that I enturely 
elleem you; None put that which no bills can ee and 
ing can prevent. | Toe. 
Nee i00s. adj. [ precocisy Lat. precoſe, Fr.] Ripe be- 
| ne. 
1 rececions trees, and ſuch as have their ſpring in the 
winter, may be tound in moſt parts. Brown, 
PrECOCIT v. 7. f. trom precocious. ] Ripenels before the time. 
Some impute the caule ot his fall to a precocrty of ſpirit 
and valour in him; and that therefore ſome inteetious ſouthern 
air did blaſt him. Hywel's Vocal Foreft. 


0; PRECO'GITATE. v. a. [ precog:to, Lat.] To contider or | 


icheme beforehand. 5 : 
PRrCOGNI TION. 2. /. [fre and cogattio, Latin.) Previous 
* knowledge z antecedent examination, 3 
pekcoxckTT. 2. /. { pre and conceit. ] An opinion previouſly 

- formed. : - 3 f 
A thing in reaſon impoſſible, which notwithſtanding 
through their misfaſhioned preconceit, appeared unto them 


no leis certain than if nature had written it in the very tore- |. 


heads of all the creatures. 5 Hooker. 
J PRECONCELVE. v. a. [pre and conceive.) To form an 
opinion beforehand; to imagine beforehand. 


In a dead plain the way ſeemeth the longer, becauſe the 
eve hath preconcei ved it (hqrter than the truth; and the frut- | 


trations of that maketh it {ſeem ſo. ; — Bacen. 
Fondneis of preconcetved opinions is not like to render 
your reports tuipect, nor tor want of ſagacity or care, de- 
ele ONS O95 £505, ü . 
The reaſon why men are ſo weak in governing is, becauſe 
moſt things fall out accidentally, and come not into any 
compliance with their precorcetved ends, but they are force: 
to comply ſubtequently. S ͤcutb's Sermons. 
PxECONCE'PTION. . /. { fre and conceptian.] Opinion pre- 
vioutly. formed. 6 | ; LOO 
Cuſtom with mott men prevails more than truth; accord- 
ing to the notions and precouceptions, which it hath formed in 
our minds, we ſhape the diſcourſe of reaſon itſelf. Hazezwell, 


PR&CO'NTRACT. 2. / [ =_e and contract. This was tormerly | 
able.] A contract previous to ano- 


| accented on the laſt ſyl 
ther. | 1 | 
He is your huſband on a precontratt ; | 
To bring you thus together, tis no fin. Shakeſpeare. 
To PRECONTRA'CT. v. 4. | pre and contraft.)] To contract 
or bargain beforehand. e ee ESE 5 | 
Some are ſuch as a man cannot make his wife, though he 
bimft be unmarried, becauie they are already precontracte. l 
to ſome other; or elſe are in too near a degree of 9 or 
conſanguinity. 1 | Ayliſfe. 
PricuURSE. z. / [from præcurro, Lat.] Forerunning. 
The like precuiſe of fierce events, | | 
As harbingers preceding {till the fates, 
And prologue to the omen coming on, TO, 
Have heaven and earth together demonſtrated. Shakeſp. 


Precu's80R, 2. /. [ precurſor, Lat. precurſeur, Fr.] Fore- | 


runner; mates er. : 
Iove's lightnings, the frecur/ers . 

Of dreadful daa er . 4 ou SED £48 85 
Were not. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
This contagion might have been preſaged upon conſidera- 
tion of its precurſors, vix. a rude winter and a cloſe ſul- 
phurous and fiery air. | Harvey on the Plague. 

Thomas Burnet played the precurſer to the coming ot Ho- 
mer in his Homerides. . ; Pope. 

Papa crOs. aj. from preda, Lat.] Living by prey. 

As thoſe are endowed with poiſon, becauſe they are preda- 
ceous; 10 thele need it not, becauſe their food is near at hand, 
and may be obtained without conteſt. Derham.. 

Per DAL, 2 from prada, Latin.] Robbing; prattiting 
Plunder. This word is not countenanced trom analogy. 
Sarmatia, laid by predal rapiue low, 5 
Mourn'd the hard yoke, and fought relief in vain. 


Sa. Boyſe. | 


Ptrbatory, a4j. ¶ predatorius, Lat. from præda, Lat.] 
. Nundering; practiüng rapine. . a 
Ide king called his parliament, where he exaggerated the 
malice, and thecruel predatory war made by Scotland. Bacor. 
1, wngry; preying; rapacious z ravenous. 
The evils that come of exerciſe are, that it maketh the 
pits more hot and predat 
REDECEA'SED, adj. 


[ pre and deceaſed.) Dead before. 


Will you mock at an ancient tradition, began upon an ho- 


4 urable reſpe&, and worn as a memorable trophy of pre- 
«gd valour? Shakeſpeare s Henry V. 


*-DECE'SSOR.. . ſ. { predeceſeur, Fr. pre and deceds, Lat.] 


* 2 that was in any ſtate or place before another. 
N 5 theſe paſtoral paſtimes, a great many days were ſpent 
oltow their flying predeceſſors. Sidney. 
: KLE is Cauſe, why we ſhould be flow and unwilling to 
auge, without very urgent neceflity, the ancient ordinan- 


des, rites, and long approved cuſtoms of our venerable pre- 
dcr: PP | Hooker. 
it I ſeem 


m partial to my predeceſſor in the laurel, the friends 

Muquity are not LY 7 7 | ? Dryden. 

.z © prelent pope, who is well acquainted with the lecret 

brim rand the weakneſs of his predeceſſor, ſeems retolved to 

"05,1 projett to its perfection. > Adiiſon. 

e more beauteous Cloe fat to thee? 

B oward, emulous of Apelles' art: - 

And ian ley, thou from Cupiò arrow free, 

, Helen. that pierc'd thy predeceſſor s heart. 

ESTINA'RIAN. 7. . | from predeFinate.) One that holds 
the do ine of ee, . * 


Prior. 


to ranſac 


baten, does the eee ſo adventurouſly climb into 


0 od's hidden 
aer; when with leſs labour he may ſecure an authentick 
RENE iT himſelt ? Decay of Piety. 
Ahn, 1, STINATE. v. a. { predefiiner, French; pre and 
Some = To appoint beforchand by irreverſible decree. 
face, Sentleman or other ſhall eſcape à predeftinate ſcratcht 
Who 4 Shakeſpeare. 
formed +. be did foreknow, he alſo did his Sas to be con- 


to the image of his Son. maus, Vil. 29. 


the celeſtial archives, read 
tra 
77 


Bacon. | 


To PRE'DICATE., wv. #. Io atfirm or ſpeak. 


2 


Having bredeſiinated us unto the adoption of children hy 
Jeſus Chriit to humlelt, « Epb. 1. 5. 
To PREDE'STINATE. v. g. To hold predeſtination. Iu ludi- 
crous language. | 
' His ruft creſt he rears, 
And pricks up his predeftinating cars. Dryden. 
PRE DESTINATION. . /. L predeſtinal ion, Fr. from Precejti- 
nate.) Fatal decree z pre-ordination. ROY 

Predeftinatian we can dittercnce no otherwiſe from provi- 
dence and preicience, than this, that preicience oily tore- 
teeth, Providence foreſeeth and careth tor, and hath retpect 
to all creatures, and predefiination is only ot men; and yet 
not ot all to men belonging, but of their ſalvation properly 
in the common ule of divines; or perdition, as tome have 
uſed it. Raleigh's Hiſlory of the World. 

Nor can they juſtly accule TOES 

Their Maker, or their making, or their fate; 

As it predefiiuaiion over-rul'd 

Their will, diſpos'd by abſolute decree, 

Or high fore- Knowledge. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iii. 
PREDESsTINa TOR. 2, . | trom predeflinate.) One that holds 
predeitination, or theprevalence ot pic-eitablithed neceſlity. 
Me, mine example let the Stoicks uſe, 

Their fad and cruel do&rine to maintam; 

Let all predejtinators me produce, 
Who ſtruggle with eternal — in vain. 
To PREDE'STINE. v. a. [ fræ and deu. ] To decree betore- 
hand. | | es DL OY | 
Ve careful angels, whom eternal fate 
Ordains on earth and human acts to wait, 
Who turn with tecret pow'r this reitlels ball, : 
And bid predeſtin d empires rite und fall. 
PREDETERMINA LION. 2. /. [ predetermination. Fr. pre and 
determination. ] Determination made betorchand. 

This predetermination of God's own will is to far from 
being the determining of ours, that it is diftindtly the con- 
trary ; tor juppoling God to predetermine that 1 ſhall act 
freely; tis certain trom thence, that my will is tree in reipect 
of God, and not predetermined. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

To PREDETE'RMINE. v. &. {| pre and determine} To dvom 
or conhne by previous decree. 


We lee in brutes certain ienſible inſtincts antecedent to | 
their imaginative taculty, whereby they are predetermmed to | 


the convenience ot the ſenſible lite. Hale. 


PN TAL. adj. [ predirem, Lat,] Conſiſting of farms. 


By the civil law, their predial ettates are liable to fiſcal 
payments and taxes, as not being appropriated tor the ſervice 
ot divine worſhip, but for profane ules. 3 Ayltfe. 

PRE'DICABLE. ach. | predicable, Fr. prædicabilis, Lat.] Such 
as may be athrmed of lomething. | 


PREDIUCABLE. 2. J. [ predicabile, Lat.] A logical term, de- | 


noting one of thc five things which can be athrmed ot any 
thing. . | 
I neſe they call the five predicables; becauſe every thing 
that is athrmed concerning any being, mult be the genus, | 
{pecies, diiterence, ſome property or accident, Watts. 
PREDICAMENT. z./. [ predicament, Fr. predicamentum, 
Latin. 6 


1. A clais or arrangement of beings or ſubſtances ranked ac- | 


- cording to their natures : called allo categorema or cate- 
gory. | Harris. 


the predicament of, place, then that deſcription would be 
allowed by them as ſufficient. Digby on boats. 


2. Claſs or kind deſcribed by any definitive marks, 


The offender's life lies in the mercy | : 

Ot the duke only gainſt all other voice; . 
In which predicament 1 tay thou ſtand' it. Shakeſpeare. 
I thew the line and the predicament, + 
Wherein you range under this ſubtle king. 
PREDICAME'NTAL. adj. [from predicament.] Relating to 
predicaments. 4 | 


| PREDICANT. 4. /. [ predicans, Lat.] | One that affirms any | 


thing. | | | 2 ES, 
To PREDICATE. v. a, | prædico, Latin. ] To affirm any | 


thing of another thing. 


All propoſitions, wherein a part of the complex idea, | 


which any term ſtands tor, is predicated of that term, arc 
only verbal; v. g. to ſay that gold is a metal. Locke. 


It were a preſumption to think, that any thing in any 
created nature can bear any perfect reſemblance ot the in- 
comprehenſible perfection of the Divine nature, very being 


it{eit not predicating univocally touching him and any creat- |. 
| | Hale Origin of Mankind. | _ 


ed being. : of 4 
PRE'DICATE. 2. /. ¶ predicatum, Lat.] That which is aitirin- 
ed ot the tubject ; as, man is rational. 


The predicate is that which is affirmed or denied of the 


ſubject. | ; Mattis Logick. 
PREDICA'TION. 2. ſ. ¶ predicatio, Latin; from predicate. }] 
 Atfirmation concerning any thing. : | 
Let us reaſon from them as well as we can; they are only 
about identical predications and influence. 


tell; to foreſhow. AE . 
_ He is always inveighing againſt ſuch unequal diſtributions; 
nor does he ever ceale to predict | Rowen ruins, till his pri- 
vate are repaired. - overnment of the Tongue. 
PREDI CT1ON. 2. /. [ predidio, Lat. prediction, Fr. from pre- 
Aict.] Prophety ; declaration of lomething future. 
Theſe predidtions 
Are to the world in general, as to Cæſar. Shakeſpeare. 
The predictions of cold and long winters, hot and dry 
- ſummers, are good to be known. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
How ſoon hath thy prediction, ſcer bleſt! | 
Mealur'd this tranſient world the race of time, 2 
Till ume ſtand fix d? Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xii. 
In Chrilt they all meet with an invincible evidence, as it 
they were not predictions, but aiter-relauons z and the pen- 
men of them not prophets but evangeliſts. South's Sermons. 
He, who prophely'd the beſt, _ 
Approves the judgment to the reſt; 
He'd rather choole, that I ſhould die, OS 
Than his prediction prove a lie. Swifts Miſcell. 
PREDTC TOR. 2. . from predict.) Foreteller, k 
Whether he has not been the cauſe of this poor mans 
death, as well as the predigor, may be diſputed. &s Swift. 
PREDIGE'STION. 1, J. {pre and digeſtion.) Digeſtion oo 


_ Joon pertormed. 


Praligeſtion, or haſty digeſtion fills the body full of cru- 
dities and ech of dilcaſes. g Bacon's E/ays. 


| To PREDISPO'SE. v. a. | pre and diſpoſe. ] To adapt previ- | 


ouſly to any certain purpoſe. ä a ; 
1 Vexerablc oa ons require best of the ſun, to prediſ- 
ſe and excite rhe earth and the feeds, Burnet. 
Unlels nature be prediſpoſed to triendihip by its own pro- 
nſity, uo arts of obligation thall be able to abate tae lecret 
3 of torne perſons towards others. 
Pgr DISPOSITION. n. J { pre and diſpoition.] Previous 
adaptation to any certain purpoſe. 
It was conceived to alig! the e 
ſtitution of the air, gathered by the nee of ſeaſons. 
acon's Henry VII. 
Tunes and airs have in themſelves ſome affinity with the 
affections ; ſo as it is no maya if they GI, _ 
der ave a prediſpoſitiun to the motion © 
ſidering that Waits b ve prediſp ae Naval Miley 


tpirits. 


* 
o 


Cowley, 


Phior, |. 


1. Superiority of excellence. 


It there were nothing but bodies to be ranked by them in 


Shakeſp.. 


4. obs”. of power or influence. 


Locke. |- 
Jo PREDIC P. wv. a. | praedictus, Lat. predire, Fr.] Totore- 


South's Sermons. | 


proceed from a malignity in the con- | 


p R E 


External accidents are often the occaſiorial cauſe bf the 


king's evil; but they luppoſe a Preiliſpeſitian of the bod 
a | Wijeman's & ; 
PREDOMINANCE, a n. J L pre and Amin, Latin.) Prev 


ane, os pre and d Picva- 
FRO rh Os 8 . 5 lence; dase alcendency; ſupe- 
We make guilty of our diſaſters, the ſun 

the ifars, as it we were knaves, thieves; and treacherous by 
1pherical predominance. Shakeſpeare”s King ! in 
An innammation conſis only of a fan; iizion 

or elſe is denominable from other humours, according to tl e 
predominancy of melancholy, phiegm, or choler, 7 


the moon, and 


Brow #n. 
In human bodies, there is an inceflant warfare amongtt 
the humours for predominancy. Howel"s Vocal Forejt. 


The true cautc of the Phariſees diſbelief of Chritt's doc - 
trine, was the predominance of their covetouſneſs and ambi. 
tion over their will, South's Sermons 

The ſeveral rays therefore in that white light do retain 
their colorific qualities, by which thoſe of any lort, whenever 
they become more copious than the reſt, do, by their excels 
and predominance, caule their proper colour to appear. 
Peso tak T. ad. L Sredbninent; F. pre ü 
R £DO MIN ANT. adj. [ predominant, Fr. pra and dominor. ] 
Prevalent;z ſupreme in influence; aſcendent. 

Miterable were tire condition of that church, the weighty 
affairs whereot ſhould be ordered by thole deliberations, 
wherein fuch an humour as this were Frodominant, Hooker, 

Foul fuburnation is predominant, | 
Aud equity exil'd your highneis' land. 

It 154 planet, that will itrike 
| 5 Lb us Pede: n;; and tis powerful. Sbaleſp. 

I note helps were overweighed by divers things that made 
againlt him, and were predeminant in the king's wind, 


Whether the ſun, predominant in heav'n, 228 
Nile on thFearth ;. or earth riſe on the ſun; Milton. 
could ſhew you ſeveral pieces, where the beauties of this 
kind are fo predominant, that you could never be abte to 
read or underttand them. Swift, 
ToPREDO'MINATE, v. a. { predominer 
Lat.] To prevail; to be 
fluence. . i | 
So much did love t' her executed lord 
Predommate in this tair lady's heart. 


alcendent; io be ſupreme in in- 


Daniel. 
which compole ſeveral kinds of animals; and their good or 


bad dilpolition ariſes, according as ſuch and ſuch principles 
predominate in their conſtitutions. 4 Addiſon. 


Ihe rays, reflected leaſt obliquely, may predominate over 


the reit, ſo much as to cauſe a heap of ſuch particles to ap- 
pear very intenſely ob their colour. Newton's Opticks, 


lady who has ſeveral lovers, fancy may the more allowably 
predominate. „ = | 
7 COKE ELECT, v. a. [ pre and ele.) To chuſe by previous 
lecree, ©. (EL | | 
PREEMINENCE, 1. J. [ preeminence, Fr. pre and eminence. 
It is ſometimes written, to avoid the junction of ee, prebe- 
minence.] f e 


I plead for the precminence of epick poetry. Dryden. 
Let profit on dence of ee in the end of 
poetry ; pleature, though but the ſecond in degree, is the 
nrit in favour, 5 | Dryden. 
The preeminence of Chriſtianity to any other religious 
ſcheme which preceded it, appears from this, that the mot 
eminent among the Pagan philotophers diſclaimed many of 
thole ſuperſtitious follies which are condemned by revealed 
religion. by | | _  MAddifon. 
2. Precedence; priority of place. 5 
beauty, ſuch, as though Arteſia be amongſt the faireſt, yet 
in that company were to have the preeminence. Sidney. 
He toucheth it as a ſpecial preeminence ot Junias and An- 
dronicus, that in Chriltianity they were his ancients. 
Ido inveſt you jointly with my power 
Preeminence, and All tha large elles 1 
That troop with majeſty. ie King Lear. 
The Engliſh defired no preeminence, but offered equality 
both in liberty and privilege, and in capacity of offices and 
employments. / Hayward. 
Am I diſtinguiſh'd from you but by toils, 
Superior toils, and heavier weight of cares ! EY 
Faintul preeminence. . Addijon's Cato, 


That which ſtandeth on record, hath ee above 
that which paſſeth from hand to hand, and 
the tongues, no book but the ears of men. Hooker. 
Beyond the equator, the Southern point of the needle is 
ſovereign, and the North ſubmits his preeminence. Brown. 
PRCEMINENT. adj. [ preeminent, Fr. pre and eminent.) Ex- 
cellent above others. | Ix 6 | 
I.ell how came I here? by ſome great maker 
In goodneſs and in pow'r preeminent. Milton. 
rights of the houſhold of fait. Sprat's Sermons. 
PREEMPTION. 7.f. [ preemptio, Lat.] The right of purchal- 
ing before another. 5 9 5 
Certain perſons, in the reigns of King Edward VI. and 
Queen Mary, ſought to make ule of this preemption; but 
croſſed in the protecution, or defeated in their expectation, 
gave it over, | | Carew. 
To PREENGA'GE. v. a. [ pre and engage.] To engage by 
precedent ties or contracts. 5 
paſſions, at a time when we have not reflection enough to 
ook beyond the inſtrument to the hand whole direction it 
obeys. | Rogers Sermons. 
To Cipleus by his friends his ſuit he mov'd, | 
But he was preengag'd by former ties. Dryden. 
Not only made an inſtrument = | 
But preengaged without my own conſent, Dryden. 
PREENGA'GEMENT, 2. /. {from preengage.] Precedent obli- 
ation, | 
: My preengagements to other themes were not unknown to 
thoſe tor whom I was to write. : Boyle. 
The opinions, ſuited to their reſpective tempers, will make 
way to their aſſent, in ſpite of accidental preengagements. 


Men are apt to think, that thoſe obediences they pay to 
God ſhall, like a preengagement, dilannull all after- contracts 
made by guilt, CI ng Decay of Piety. 

As tar as opportunity and former preengagements wil 
give leave. | Collier of Friend i 

To PREEN. v. a. [ priinen, Dutch, to dreis orprank up.] To 
trim the feathers of birds, to enable them to glide more ea- 
ſily through the air: for this uſe nature has furniſhed them 


with two peculiar glands, which ſecrete an unctuous mat- 


caſion, draws it with its bill. | Bailey. 
To PREESTA'BLISH. . a. [ pre and eflabli/h.] To ſettle be- 
torehand. | 
PREESTA'BLISHMENT. 7. . [from pregſtabliſb.] Settle- 


ment beforehand. 


To PREEXI'ST, v. a. {pre and exiflo, Lat.] To exiſt be- 
8 28 1 


gumeous ackuxion, 


Shakeſpeare. | 


„Fr. pre and dominor. © 


The gods formed womens ſouls out of theſe principles 


hath no pens but 


We claim a proper intereſt above others, in the preeminent 


ter into a pertorated oil-bag, out of which the bird, on oc 


here judgment is at a loſs to determine the choice of a__ 


Clariſſa. 


His lance brought. him captives to the triumph of Arteſia's : 


af 


Theworld has the unhappy advantage of preengaging our 


Glanwille's Scepfis. 


! 


PaEuxtSTENCE, 2. J. | preexiflence, Fr. from preexiſt. | Ex- 


 AE-XERKFACE.-V ac 5 
1. To introduce by ſomething proemial. 


every thing remarkable in their adminiſtration. 
PREFECTURE. 2. /. | prefecture, Fr. 
CTCommancz othce of government. 


| Knolles. 
3 O Spirit, that doit prefer I ng 
Before all temples th' upright heart. Milton. 
VVV | | : 
We” ' Would he rather leave this trantick ſcene, . 
And trees and bealts prefer to courts and men? Prior. 


| If thy precxiſting ſoul 
Was form'd at hrit with myriads more, ! | 
It did through all the mighty poets roll. Dryden. 
iſtence beforehand; exiitence ot the foul before its umon 
with the body. : 
Witdom declares her antiquity and preexiflence to all the 
works of this carth. Burnet's Theory of the Eartb. 
As Simonides has expoſed the vicious part of women, 
from the doctrine of preexiftence ; ſome of the ancient phi- 
lolophers have ſatyrized the vicious part of the human ſpe- 
cies, tr. ma notion of the ſoul's poſtexiſtence. Addijon. 


PRETXTSTENT. adj. [ preexifient, Fr. pre and exijtent.} | 


E xittence betorchand ; preceding in exiſtence. 


Artificial things could not be from eternity, becauſe they | 
ſuppoſe man, by whole art they were made, preexi/tent to 


them; the workman mult be betore the work. Burnet. | 
Blind to former, as to future fate, 
What mortal knows his preexilent ſtate ? Pope. 


If this preexiflent eternity is not compatible with a ſuc- 
ceſſive duration, then lome being, though infinitely above 
our finite comprchenſions, mult have had an identical, in- 
variable continuance from all eternity, which being is no 

other than God. | Bentley's Sermons. 
PREFACE. ». / [ preface, Fr. prefatio, Lat.] Something | 
{pok<n introductory to the main detign ; introduction; ſome- 
thing procmial. COB | 
This ſuperficial tale 

Is but a preface to her worthy praiſe. | Shakeſpeare. 

Sir Thomas More betrayed his depth of judgment 11 itate 

[ attairs in his Utopia, than which, in the opinion of Budzus 
in 2 pre/ace before it, our age hath not feen a thing more 
dcep. Peacham of Poetry. 

HIcav'n's high beheſt no preface needs; | 

Suijhcient that thy pray'rs are beard, and death : 

Detecated of his ſeizure. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 


To PRE TAC E. v. z. [prejari, Lat.] To lay fomething in- 


trodluctory. 


Betore I enter upon the particular parts of her character,, 
it is nectſlary to preface, that the is the only child of a de- 
8 | Spectator, Ne 449. | 


crepid father. 


Thou art raf, 


And mutt beprefac'd into government, . Southern. 
2. To face; to cover. A ludicrous lenic. | | 
I love to wear cloaths that are fluſh, = 1 
Not prefacing old rags with pluſh. Cleaveland. | 


PRE'FACER. 1. /. {from preface.) The writer of a pretace. 
If there be not a toierable line in all theſe ix, the pref acer 
gave me no occaſion to write better. Dryden. 
PRE FATORY. adj. [from preface.) Introductory. 
If this propotition, wholoever will be ſaved, be reſtrained 
only to thoſe to whom it was intended, the Chriſtians, then 
the anathema reaches not the heathens, who had never heard 


ot Chriſt : after all, I am far from blaming even that pre- | 


ſatory addition to the creed, Dryden. 


"PRE'FECT. 2. /. [ prefeftns, Latin. ] Governor; commander. Il 


OS He is much 05 

The better ſoldier, having been a tribune, 5 
Prefect, lieutenant, prætor in the war. Ben. Jobnſon. 

It was the cuſtom in the Roman empire, for the prefects 
and vice-roys of diſtant provinces to tranſmit a relation of 
| Adadjon. 


Jo PREFER. v. a. | preferer, Fr. prefers, Latin. ] 


1. To regard more than another. 


poned. | 
It I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the 
root of my mouth; it I prefer not Jeruſalem above my chief 


- JOY.» 
25 With Mer. t . 
lle that cometh after me, is preferred before me; for he 
was before me. Fohn,\i.15. 
| It may worthily ſeem unto you a molt ſhametul thing, to 


have preferred an infamous peace before a moſt jult war. | 


5. To advance; to exalt ; to raile. a 
By the recommendation of the Ear] of Dunbar, he was 
preferred to the biſhoprick of Coventry and Litchtield, 
Io 8 Clarendon. 
Dy He ſpake, and to her hand preferr'd the bowl. Pope. 
6. To otter 1olemnly ; to propoſe publickly ; to exhibit. 
Eg They flatly diſavouch 50 
To yield him more obedience or ſupport; 
And as t' a perjur'd Duke of Lancatiter, 
Their cartel of defiance they prefer. _ 
I, when my toul began to taint, 
vows and prayers to thee preferr'd; 
Fhe Lord my paſſionate complaint, 
Even trom his holy templc, heard, 


Daniel. 


two houtes, Collier on Duelling. 
3 Take care, | 7855 
Leſt thou prefer ſo raſhi a pray'r 3 
Nor vainly hope the qucen of love 
Will &er thy fav'rite's charms improve. 
Every 


puniſhment. 
PREFERABLE. adj 


refuſed. 


The ſtronger ties we have to an unalterable purſuit of hap- 
pinels, which. is greatelt good, the more are we free from 
any neceſſary compliance with our defire, ſet upon any par- 
ticular, and then appearing preferable good, till __ 2 
oc ke. 
hough it be incumbent on parents to provide for their 
children, yet this debt to their children does not quite cancel 
the {core due to their parents; but only is made by 2 
| Locke, 

Almoſt every man in our nation is a politician, and hath 

a ſcheme of his own, which he thinks preferable to that of 
Addiſon's Freeholder. 
ven in ſuch a ſtate as this, the pleaſures of virtue would 

be ſuperior to thoſe of vice, and jultly preferable. Atierbury. 
PRT FERABLENESS, adj. {trom preferable.) The ſtate of 


my examaned it. 


preferable to it. 


any other. 


being preferable. 


PREFERABLY. adv. [from preferable.) In preference; in 


ſuch a manner as to preter one thing toanother. 


How came he to chuſe a comick preferably to the tragick 
poers ? or how comes he to chule Plautus preferably to Te- 
Denms. 


rence? 
PREFERENCE. 2. J. [ prcſirence, Fr. from prefer. 


1. The a& of prefering; eltnnation of one thing above an- 


other; election of one rather than another, 


It gives as much due to good works, as is conſiſtent with 


2, A place ot honour or profit. „ | 
| All preferments ſhould be placed upon fit men. L Eftran. 


prefectura, Latin, ] | 


Palm cxxxvii. 6. | 


_ Sandys. | 
Prefer a hill againſt all kings and parhaments lince the 
Conqueſt; and it that won't do, challenge the crown and the 


Prior. 
perſon within the church or commonwealth niay 

Prefer an accutation, that the delinquent mav ſuffer condign 
: | Azliffe's Parergon. 
J . [ preferable, Fr. from prefer.) Eligible 
before ſomething elite. With te commouly betore the thing 


preference due to this or that fort of poetry. 


not doing, ſuch a particular action. 


* . 


comes voluntary. 
3. With above. 


4. With before. 


human nature, and its preference before it. 
5. With oder. 8 


PREFE'RMENT. z. /. {from prefer. 
1. Advancement to a higher ſtation. 

2, Ia move the king 
To any oh. of thy preferment, ſuch 
As thou'lt dehire. 

It you, hear of that blind traitor, 
Preferment talls on him that cuts him off. 


þreferment or pretentions, 


3. Preference; act of pretering. Not in ule. 


motion betore the other. 
PREFERER, 2. J. [from prefer.] One who preters. 


ſhew by an antecedent repreſentation. 


repreſentation. 


figurations, of the latter, 


| by antecedent repreſentation. 


What the Old Teſtament 


gured, are here performed. : 5 
Such picty, ſo chaſte uſe of God's day, 
And did prefigure here in devout taſte, 
The relt of her high Sabbath, which ſhall laſt. 


and contulion of face, cannot prove ethcacious to 


mit beforchand. 


in ſo many hundreds. 

To PREFIX. v. a. [ præfigo, Lat.] 

1. To appoint beforehand. 

| At the prefix u hour of her awaking, 

Came I to take her from her kindred's vault. 
A tune prefix, and think of meat laſt. 


which punctually prefixeth a conitant day. 
Booth's forward valour only ſerv'd to ſhow, 
He durit that duty pay we all did oe: 
| Not come, 


2. To ſettle; to eſtabliſh. 


or later ſtatutes begin with King Edward III. 


bounds. ö 


ment to his book. © 


word, to, vary its ſignification. 


to denote the pronouns poſleſſive and relative. 
guage, 


prefixing. 

Jo PREFO'RM. v. 4. | pre and form.] 

hand. : 
It you conſider the true cauſe, 


hei natures and preformed faculties, 
To monſtrous quality; why you ſhall find, 
That Heav'n made them inſtruments of fear 
| Unto ſome monſtrous ſtate. _ 
PRE'GNANCY. 7. /. [from pregnant. ] 
1, The ſtate of being with young. 


Pregnancy is made a taplter, and hath his 
waſted in giving reckonings, Shakeſpeare's 


under the appearance of admonitions. 


PRE'GNA 
1, Teeming z breeding. | 

hou 
Dove-like ſat'ſt brooding on the vaſt abyſs, 
And mad'ſt it pregnant. 


the grace of the Golpel j it gives as much preference to di- 


| His town, as fame reports, was built of old 


By Danae, pregnant with alnighty gold. 


vine grace, as is conſiſtent with the precepts of the Goſpel. F 


Leave the criticks on either fide, to contend about the 
Dryden. | 
We find in ourſelves a power to begin or forbear 
actions of our minds and motions of our bodies, barely by 
a thought or preference of the mind, ordering the doing, or 


The ſeveral mulical inſtruments in the hands of the A- 
ps Mules, and Fauns, might give light to the diſpute 
or preference between the ancient and modern muſick. 


Adiliſon. 
A ſecret pleaſure touch'd Athena's ſoul | 
To ſee thepref* rence due to ſacred age 5 
Regarded. | Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. With to before the thing poſtponed, | 
This paſſes with his ſoft admirers, and gives him the pre- 
ference to Virgil. Dryden. 


It directs one, in preference to, or with neglect of the 
other, and thereby either the continuation or change be- 


TI ſhall give an account of ſome of thoſe appropriate 
and diſcriminating notices wherein the human body differs, 
and hath preference above the molt perfect brutal nature. 


Herein 1s evident the viſible diſcrimination between the 


The knowledge of things alone gives a value to our rea- 
ſonings, and preference to one man's knowledge over an- 
„ other. | . 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | 


Princes muit, by a vigorous exercite of that law, make it 
every man's intereſt and honour to cultivate religion and 
virtue, by rendering vice a ditgrace, and the certain ruin to 


To PREFIGURATE. . 4. [ preand figuro, Latin.] To 


PREFIGURA TION. 2. /. [from prefigurate.) Antecedent 


To PREFI'GURE. v. 4. [ pre and figuro, Latin. ] To exhibit 


N hath, the very ſame the New 
containeth; but that which lieth there, as under a ſhadow, 
is here brought forth into the open tun; things there prefi- 


| | That what we turn to feaſt, ſhe turn'd to pray, 
_ With brotherly love, in honour proer one another. Rom. | 

2. With above before the thing pol 3 ; x 

| It ſhame ſuperadded to loſs, and both met together, as 
the ſinners portion here, perfectly prefiguring the two ſad- 
deſt ingredients in hell, deprivation ot the bliſstul vition, 


titying of vice, the church doth give over the patient. 
Tz, IT . Hammond. 
To PREFINE. v. a. [ prefinir, Fr. præſinio, Latin.] To li- 


He, in his immoderate defires, prefined unto himſelf three 
years, which the great monarchs of Rome could not perform | 


Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 


Shakeſp. 


Its inundation conttantly increaſeth the ſeventh day of 
June; whereina larger form of ſpeech were ſafer, 


Becauſe I would prefix ſome certain boundary between 
them, the old ſtatutes end with King Edward II. the new 


: - . a Hale. T 
Theſe boundaries of fpecies are as men, and not as na- 
ture makes them, it there are in nature any ſuch prefixed 


3. To put before another thing: as, he prefixed an advertiſe- 


PREFIX. 2. . | prefixum, Lat.] Some particle put before a 


It is a prefix of augmentation to many words in that lan- 
| a Brown's Vulgar Hrreurs. 
PREFI'XION. 2. J. | prefixion, Fr. from prefix. } The act of 


To form befoie- 


Why all theſe things change, from their ordinance, 


Shaleſp. Julius Caſar. 


The breaſt is encompalled with ribs, and the belly left 
free, for reſpiration ;z and in females, for that extraordinary 
extenſon in the time of their pregnancy. Ray on the Creat. 
2. Fertility; truittulneſs; inventive power; acutencſs. 


This writer, out of the, pregnancy of his invention, hath 
found out an old way of inſinuating the groſſeſt reflections 
Sawift's Miſcell. 
. adj. [ pregnant, Fr. pregnans, Lat.] 


Sprat. 
{ſeveral 


Locke. 


Locke. 


Hale. 


Hale. 


Locke. 


| 


Shakeſpeare. | prieſts are mentioned together, 
PREGUSTA'TION. 2. /. | pra and guſto, Lat.] The act of 


Swift, 


All which declare a natural preferment of the one unto the | 
Broxwn's Vulgar Errours, | 


Ihe fame Providence that hath wrought the one, will! 
work the other; the former being pledges, as well as pre- 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The variety of propheſies and prefigurations had ther 
punctual accompliſhment in the author of this inſtitution, 


Norris. 


Hooker. 


Donne. 


the mor- 


* 


Sendys. 


than that 


Brown. | 


Th' attempt was fair; but Heav'n's prefixed hour —| 
| BT my Dryden. | 


Locke. 


In the Hebrew language the noun has its prefixa and at- | 
fixa, the former to lignity ſome few relations, and the latter | 


Clarke. 


Diet. 


nick wit 
enry IV. 


Milton. 


3. Full of coniequence, 


4. Evident; plain; clear; full, 


6. Free; kind. Oblolcte, 


PRE'GNANTLY. adv. [from : ny 
x. Fruirfull Fon ge] 
2, Fully; 

| A'th 


Through either ocean, fooliſh man 
That preguant word tent forth again, | 
Might to a world extend each atom there, 


For every drop call forth a tea, a heay'y tor ev'ry gu 


2. Fruitful; fertile; impregnating. ö Pris, 


All thele in their pregnant cauſes mixt | 

Call the floods from nigh, to ruth — Mila. 

With pregnant ſtreams, to ſwell the tceming grain. ) 4 
| ; . ry 9 


Thele knew not the juſt motives * 
with which I thought mylelt wr berg £regnan Srounds, 
= egregious and preguant forge how Yang 
palles ingenuity, clavard” ur. 
O deteſtahle, paſſive obedience Pad 1 titers, 
ſhould become thy votary in tv pregnant an in N 1 
; Al An oblolete nk, routbuy, 
T bis granted, as it is a moſt pregnant and untorc'd vc 
tion, who ſtands fo eminent in the degree of this f © pol 
Callio? a knave very voluble, Shake £ — a 
Wer't not that we ſtand up againſt them af - Videlh, 
I were pregnant, they ſhould lquare between themſe . 
| Shakeſpeare's Authony and Dit 


8. Eaſy to produce any thing. Cesar. 


molt poor man mad tame to Fortune's bl. 
Who by the art ot known and feeling en 
Am Pregnant to good pity. Shakeſpeare's King Lear 


My matter hath no voice, but to your ov MN 
ah 77 Out own mo : 
and vouchſafed car. ) molt pregnant 


fainly; clearly, | | 

outand moral paintings I can ſhew 

That {hall demonſtrate thele quick blows of Fortune 
More pregnantly than words. ae. Timon of Athens 

The dignity of this office among the Jews is to Pregnanth 

ſet forth in holy writ, that it is unquettionable; Kings nd 

South's Sermons, 


taſting betore another. | 
To (PRE) U'DGE. v. a. D prejuger, Fr. præ and judica, Lat.] 
W. any queition beturchand; generally tocondemd 
It he ſtood upon his own title of the Houle of Lancaſter 
he knew it was condemned in parliament, and Prejudged in 
the common opinion of the realm, and that it tenged to the 
diſinheriſon ot the line of York. Bacon's Henry VII 
The child was ſtrong and able, though born in the eighth 
month, which the phyficians do prejudge. „ Bars 
The committee of council hath prejudged the whole cate 
by calling the united lenies of both houlcs of parliament an 
univerſal clamour, | Tone 
Some action ought to be entered, left a greater caule 
ſhould be injured and prejudged thereby. 451g. 
To PREJU'DICATE. v. a. [ pre and ;wdico, Lat.] 1 de. 
termine beforchand to diſadvantage. 5 | 
. Our deareit friend 


PREJY U DICATE. adj. [from the verb. 
1. Formed by prejudice; formed betore examination. 
This rule of caſting away all our former prejud:cate epi. 
nions, is not propoſed to any of us to be practiled at cid 
as ſubjects or Chriſtians, but merely as philotophers. # att, 


2. Prejudiced; prepoſleſſed. 


Their works will be embraced by moſt that underttand 
them, and their reaſons entorce "eli from prejudicate 
readers, ST OE Brown's Vulgar Errors, 
PREJUDICA'TION. 2. . [from prejudicate.} The act of 

judging beforehand, . 85 Ys 
PI EJUDICE. n. J. [ prejudice, Fr. prejudicium, Lat.) 
1. Prepoſſeſſion; judgment tormed beforchand winout ex2- 
mination, It is uted tor prepoſleſſiion in favour of aty 
ting or ugainſt it. It is fometimes uled wit! to betore that 
which the prejudice is againſt, but not properly. 

The king himſelf frequently contidered more the perſon 
who ſpoke, as he was in his prejudice, than the countel inet 
that was given. | | Clarendon, b. vill, 

My comtort is, that their manifeſt prejudice to wy cave 
will render their judgment of cls authority. Dries, 

There is an unaccountable prejudice to projectors of all 
kinds; for which realon, when I talk of praciifing to fe, 
lilly people think me an owl for my pains. Add, 
2. Miſchief; detriment; hurt; injury. This ſenſe is only ac 

cidental or coniequential; @ bad thing being called a priji- 
dice, only becaule prejudice is commonly a bad thing, d 
not derived from the original or etymology ot the ward: it 
were therefore better to ule it lets ; perhaps prejilzce dug 
never to be applied to any miſchief, which does not in 
ſome partiality or prepoſſeſſion. In ſome of the following 
e its impropriety will be diſcovcred. 
| have not ſpake one the lealt word, 
That might be prejudice of her prelent ſtate, 
Or touch of her good perton. 
England and France might, through their ann), 
Breed him fome prejudice ; for from this league 
Peep'd harms that menac'd him. & ve. 
Factions carried too high and too violently, 15 3 bgn 0 
weakneſs in princes, and much to the prejudice ol _ 5 
thority and bubnets. NG — 
How plain this abuſe is, and what prejudice it 92 7 7 
underſtanding of the ſacred Scriptures. rn ME 
A price of this character will inttruct us by has SHA 

to fix the unſteadineis of our politicksz or by his 440 K 

hinder it from doing us any prejudice, _" 
To PREJUDICE. v. a. {from the noun. ] A ad pes 
1. To prepoſlets with unexamined opinions; to fil Wit Pte 

judices. ; 

Half-pillars wanted their expected height, 5.1, 
And roots imperfec̃t prejudic the ſigit. 14 6 
Suſter not any beloved ttudy to prejudice youl Val. 
far as to deſpiſe all other learning. | 
No ſnares to captivate the mind he ſpreacs, 40955 

Nor bribes your eyes to reju. lice your begs 101 
2. To obftruct or injure by prejudices previou? yr reat ard 
Companies of learned men, be they neva 2 10 
reverend, are to yield unto reaion z the weight » which do! 
whit prejudiced by the ſimplicity of his pe! 2 bil, $ 7s 

alledge ik. x ee u. 

Neither muſt his example, done without the Whugy u. 
dice that which is well appointed in the hook. ts, ugu 
Lam not to Frejudice the cauſe of my fellow · po 
1 ue my _ range a any” a 
. Toinjure; to hurt; to diminifh; to in impropeiii 
8 We to. : This ſenſe, as in the noun, 15 often uke. 
extended to meanings that have no rehm redient tha: 

ſenſe; who _ read with patience of an 5 
* prejudices a medicine? icular na- 

4 The ſtrength of that law is ſuch, that ww levers! 

tion can lawfully prejudice the lame by 1 prirate relo- 

laws and ordinances, more than a man b) . 


Adio, 


Dryden. 


herein ie 
lutions, the law of the whole commonweun V fr, 
Uveth. The 


Prejudicatesthe buſineſs, and would ſeem De 
Jo have us make denial. | Shakeſpeare, 
Are you, in favour of his perſon, bent 
Thus toprejudicate the innocent? Sands, 


Sale b. Henry vll. 


Sbakyp- Henry VIII. 


57. 


unds, 
a ie i. 
. tur. 
7. 
nec [ 
. 
thuet, 


| poſi. 
une as 
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ne 
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C act of 


„ Lat.] 
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Says is the majeſty of verie ret 


PacjuDt cial, ach 


Obſtro&ive by means of oppoſite prepoſſeſlions. 
1. - 


bee eye 
© that which we hold? _ 

1 Miſchievous; hurtful; injurious 
js improper» 
N prejudicial and molt rut 


One of the young ladies reads, while the others are at 


work; lo that the learning of the 
dicial to its manufactures. 
A itate of great proſperity, as 
mptations, 10 
3 AP with undue WH, 
Pag1UDI'CIALNESS. u. ſ. [ti 


r 1. .. [ trom prelate.} 


1. The dignity or poit of a prelate or eccleſiaſtick of the higheſt 


* may be termed the greater beneſices; as that of 
the pontificate, a patrlarchſhip, an archbiſhoprick, and bi- 


ſhoprick. 


1. Epilcopacy z. the order of biſhops. 


The prelbyter, putt d up with 


Shall on the necks of the lewd 


His brethren damn, thegvil power defy, 

And parcel out repubhck prelacy. 

How many are there, that call themſelves Proteſtants, who 
put prelacy and popery together as terms convertible? Szvift. 


„ Biſhops. Collectively. | 
F Divers of the reverend prelac; 


men, have elpecially beſtowed thew pains about the matter 


ot juriſddiction. 


ELA TE. . J [ prelat, Fr. prælatus, Lat.] An eccleſi- 
altick of the higheit order and dignity. 
[t beſeemed not the perſon of ſo grave a prelate, to be 


either utterly without counſel, as 


mon perplexity to ſhew himſelf alone ſecure, _ 
4 him but reaſon in divinity, | 
And, ail-admiring, with an inward wiſh 


Oo 


You would dehre the king were made a prelate. Shakeſp. | 


The archbithop of Vienna, a 


ay to King Lewis XI. of France; Sir, your mortal enem 

. had; hat time Duke Charles of Burgundy was flain * 
; | Bacon. 
Vet Munſter's prelate ever be accurſt, 2. 

In whom we ſcek the German faith in vain. 
RL TIcAL. adj. [from prelate.] Relating to N | 
4 i 8 10. 
Hat rion. n. ſ. [ prælatus, Lat.] Preference; ſetting of 


one above the other. 


In caſe the father left only daughters, they equmlly ſuc- 
teeded as in co-partnerſhip, without any prelation or pre- 
ference of the el 1 to a double portion. ale. 

Th 


PktLATURE. * 
PrELATURESHIP. 


diſcourſe, 2 


He that is deſirous to proſecute theſe aſyſtata of infini- 
tude, let him reſort to the prelectiont ot Faber. Hale. 
PretiBA'TION. u. /. {from prælibo, Lat.] Taſte before- 


hand ; effuſion previous to tattin 
The firm belief of this, in a 
prelibation of thole eternal joys. 


PRUMINARY. adj. [ prelimmaire, Fr. pre limine, Lat.] 


Previous ; introductory ;z proemi 


My matter needed not the aſſiſtance of that preliminary 
t to prove. his claim; his own majeltick mien diſcovers 


im to be the king. 


RerTuN ART. 2. J. Something previous; preparatory mea- 


lures, 


The third conſiſts of the ceremonies of the oath on both 
lides, and the preliminaries to the combat. 
b [ prelude, Fr. preludium, Latin. }] 

1, dome ſhort flight of mulick played before a full concert, 
hing that only ſhews what | 


PRELUDE. u. 


2. Something introductory z ſomet 
s to follow, | 


„ DG 8 infant arms oppoſe 
Hi father's rebels, and his brother's foes ; 
Thoſe were the preludes of his fate, — 


hat form'd his manhood, to 


The hydra of the many-headed hiffing crew. 
The lait Georgick was a good prelude to the ZEneis, and 
ey well ſhewed what the poet could do in the deſcription | 


ot what was really great. 


One conceſſion to a man is but a prelude to another. 


TPrrty'oe, . 4. [ preluder, Fr. prelude, Lat.] To lerve 


W an introduction; to be previous to. 


Either longſter holdin g out t 


nd folding up their wings, renew'd their notes, 
As if all day, pretuding to the fight, 
ey only had rehears' d, to ſing by night. 


Mims, adj. (from prelude 
That's but à preludi 


LUDIUA. n. ſ. [Latin.] P 


1 


Piel vs me the rough prelydium of the war. 
«IVE, Gaj. {trom prelude.) Previous; introduè ory; | 


The clouds 


Noemial. 


Softly making on the dimpled 


Prelyfive dro i i | 
drops, let all their moiſture flow. 
MEMATY RE. adj. [-premature, Fr. præmaturus, Lat.) 
hy etore the time; too early ; too foon 

wp. <eved, or done; too haſty. 

ſible conſideration ſliould 
fuakion Ie to repent, till he depoſited that premature per- 
ot his being in Chriſt. Hammond, Fundamentals. 
LY. adj. [from premature.] Too early; too 


. pe too ſoon ; formed 


is hard 


Perfuale b to imagine, what 
h 
fea URELY, 
3 with ; 
ITN! ripeneſs, 


ug 
Fuar 


J. Where ] have come, 


LTP 


The Danube reſcu'd, and the empire fav'd; 7 


would it prejudice thy ſofter vein, * 
* the princes, Louis and Eugene? 
4 Tied a vinous bitter, warmer in the compo- 
its ingredients than the watery infuſion z and, as 


lable is there, in all this, prejudicial any way 


See PREJUDICE, noun and verb. 
Ming away the next morning with all his troops, 


it is often prejudicial to us, in that it ſwells 


[ prelatura, Lat. prelature, Fr.] 
e ſtate or dignity of a prelate. Di. 
PRELECTION, 7, /. Lprælectio, Lat.] Reading; lecture; 


a | tus bliis, 
pp wo fouls ickeering in a kiſs. 


Tus Menelaus knows, expos'd to ſhare 


2. /. (from premature.) Too great 
EMEDIT haſte; unſeaſonable earlinels. 

Fr] To LATE. v. a. [ premeditor, Lat. premeducr, 
nd. atrlve or form beforehand; to conceive betore- 


5 great clerks have purpoſed 

ith Sond hin premeditated rior tonite 55 

Eurol ge Premeditated, thus he ſaid. 

way * V. #. To have formed in the mind by 
themſ), on; to think beforehand. | 

bow tg 3 rude, and knew not ſo much as 

3 pirit av them ſpeech and elo- 


dirs 
8 1. f. ¶ præmeditatio, Latin; premedila- 


* 
E { 


iev'd ? 


Hooker, b. ii. Ss. 
; detrimental. This ſenle } 


nous to the king's affairs. 
Clarendon. 

family is not at all preju- 
Addiſon's Guardian. 


it expoles us to various 


Atterbury's Sermons, 


rom prejudicial.) The ttate of | 


judicial; miſchievouſneis. 


Apliffe's Parergon. 


ſpiritual pride 
de. ride, : 


D ryden. 


, and other moſt judicious 


Hooker's Dedication. \ 


the reſt were, or in a com- 


Hooker. 


reverend prelate, taid one 


More's Divine Dialogues. 


nl. 


' Dryden. 


Netes on Iliad. 


ſubdue 3 
Dryden. 


Adiſon. 


lariſſa. 


heir throats, 


Dryden. 

] Previous; introductory. 

|  Cleaveland. 
relude. SE 

Dryden. 


pool | 
Thomſon. 


Shakeſpeare. 
go. 


oer Eccleſiaſtical Polity. 


Prior. 


| 1. * antecedently ſuppoſed or proved. 


Dryden. 


n innocent ſoul, is a high | 


2. The 13 ſo incurred. „ 
A low ungrammatical word. 


| PRE'NTICESHIP. 2. /. [from prentice.] 


P R F 


| a Font from premeditate.] Act of meditating before- 
and. 
Are all th* unlookꝰ d- for iſſue of their bodies 
To take their rooms ere I can place mytelt. 
A cold premeditation tor my purpole ? Shakeſpeare. 
Hope is a pleaſant premeditation ot enjoyment, as when a 
dog expects, till his maſter =_ done picking of the hone. 
: ore's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
Verſe is not the effect of ſudden thought; but this 2 
not, that ſudden thought may be repreſented in verſe, ſince 
thoſe thoughts malt be higher than nature can raiſe without 
premeditation., INE 
PRE'MICES. . J. [ primitiæ, Lat. yremices, Fr.] Firtt fruits. 
A charger, yearly filled with fruits, was offered to the 
gods at their feſtivals, as the premices, or firſt gatherings. 


. Dryden. 
PREMIER. adj. (French.] Firſt; chief. 4 
' The Spaniard challengeth the premier place, in regard of 
his dominions. Camden's Remains. 
Thus tamilies like realms, with equal taie, 
Are ſunk by premier minitters of (tate. 
To PREMI'SE. V.a. e Latin.) 
1. To explain previouſly; to lay down premiſes, | 
he apoſtle's diſcourſe here is an anſwer upon a ground 
taken; he premiſeth, and then inteis. | Hin 
I yremiſe theſe particulars, that the reader may know 1 
enter upon it as a very ungrateful taſk. Addiſon. 
2. To ſend before the time. Not in ule. | 
DOilet the vile world end, | 
And the premiſed flames of the laſt day _ 
Knit earth and heav'n together! Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
ToPREM ERIT. v. a. | præmercor, Lat.] To delerve before. 
They did not forgive Sir John Hotham, who had fo much 
premerited of them. King Charles. 
PREMISES. 1. . ¶ præmiſſa, Lat. premiſes, Fr.] 


Swift, | 


They ins 
commodiouily may be, there ſhould be in all outward cere- 
e 3 the people of God, and them which are not 
1s people. 
This is fo regular an inference, that whiltt the premiſes 
ſtand firm, it is impoſſible to ſhake the conclutiorf. + 
ta | | Decay of Piety. 
She ſtudy'd well the point, and found 
Her foes concluſions were not ſound, HR, | 
From premiſes erroneous brought, PE os 
And tneretore the deduction's nought. Sævift'gs Miſcell. 


miles. 


PrEmiss. . /. [ præmiſſum, Lat.] Antecedent propoſition. 


his word is rare in the ſingular. 

They know the major or minor, which is implied, when 
you pronounce the other premiſi and the conclation. Watts, 
PREMIUM. 1. /. [pr amium, Lat.] Something given to in- 

Vite a loan or a bargain. | 
No body cares to make loans upon a new project ; whereas 
men never fail to bring in their money upon a land-tax, when 
the premium, or intei eſt allowed them, is ſuited to the hazard 
— Addiſon's Frceboliler, No 23. 
eople were tempted to lend, by great ꝓremiums and large 
intereſt; and it concerned them to preſerve that government, 
which they had truſted with their moncy. Swwift's Miſcell, 


moniſh betorehand. 
mation. | 


tion itſelt. Motton's Architecture. 
previous intelligence. ; ne 
What friendly premonitions have been ſpent 

On your torbearance, and their vain event! Chapman. 
How great the force of ſuch an erroneous perſuaſion is, 


ciples, when he tells them, that thoſe who killed them ſhould 
think they did God ſervice. 5 Decay of Piety. 


vioully adviſing. | ZE 
To PREMO'NSTRATE, v. a. [ pre and monſiro, Latin.] To 

ſhow beforehand. Ts „ 
PREMUNTRE. u. ſ. [Latin.] 


ble, as infringing ſome ſtatute. . 
Premunire is now grown a good word in our Engliſh laws, 
by tract of time; and yet at firſt it was merely miſtaken for 
a premonere, Bramball againfl Hobbes. 
Woolley incurred a premunire, forteited his honour, eſtate, 


and life, which he ended in great calamity, South, 


5 A difficulty; a diſtreſs. : - 
PREMU'NITION. 2. /. [from præmunio, Lat.] An anticipa- 
tion of objection. | f | 
To PRENO'MINATE. v. a. [ rænomino, Latin.) To fore- 

name. | e 

| | He you would ſound, Fg 
Having ever ſeen, in the prenominate crimes, | 

Tue youth, you breathe of, guilty. —Shakeſþ. Hamlet. 
PRENOMINA'TION. 2. . [ pre and nomino, Lat.] The pri- 

vilege of being named firit. | 35355 

l The watery productions ſhould*have the prenomination; 


| and they of the land rather derive their names, than nomi- 


nate thoſe of the ſea. _ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
PRENO'TION. 7. f. ¶ prenotion, Fr. pre and noſco, Latin. 
Foreknowledge; preicience. 


ſtoppeth the north or ſouthern hole of its nett, according 
unto prenotion of theſe winds enſuing. Brown. 


| PRENTICE. u. ſ. ¶contracted, by colloquial licence, from 
apprentice.) One bound to a maſter, in order to inſtruction |. 


in a trade. 


for his fault, he did vow upon his knees he would be even 
with me. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


apprentice.” 3 | 
lle ſerv'd a prentioeſhip, who ſets up hop, 
rop. 


Ward try'd on puppies, and the poor his Pope. 


| PRENU'NCIATION. 2. /. prænuncio, Latin.] The act of 


telling before. | Di#. 
PREO'CEUPANCY- 7. ſ. [from preoccupate.] The att of 
taking poſſeſſion before another. 
' To PRG CCUPATE. v. a. ¶ preoccuper, Fr. præoccupo, 
i a g 1 . 
1. To anticipate. 5 1 5 | 
Honour Apireth to death; grief flicth to it ; and fear pre- 
occupieth it. : 1 855 Flacon. 
2. To prepoſſeſs; to fill with prejudices. 
That the model be plain without colours, leſt the eye 
preoccupate the judgment.  Wotton's Architecture. 
PREOCCUPA'TION. 2. J. { preoccupation, French; from pre- 
occupate.} | 
1. Anticipation. 
2. N eſſion. 3 
. Anticipation of objection. : 
s As if, by way of prevecupation he ſhould have ſaid; Well, 


here you ſce your commiſſion, this is your duty, theſe are 
| | Your dilcguragements z never ſeck tor evalons from worldly 


1 


Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. | 


iey inter upon the premyes, that as great difference as | 


Hooker, b. iv. 87. 


2. In low language, houſes or lands: as, I was upon the pre- 


To PREMONISH. v. a. [ premoneo, Lat.] To warn or ad- 
PREMO'NISHMENT. A. / [from premoniſb.] Previous infor- 
Atter theſe premoniſhments, I will come to the comparti- 


PrEMONITTION. n. f. [from premoniſb.] Previous notice; 


we may collect from our Saviour's premonition to his diſ- 


PREMO'NITORY. 2. /. [from pre and moneo, Latin. ] Pre- 


1. A writ in the common law, whereby a penalty is incurra- 


The hedgehog's preſenſion of winds is ſo exact, that it | 


My accuſer is my prentice, and when I did correct him 


ie {ſervitude of an 


PRE 


your dooin, it you decline it. Soath's Srrmus 
To PREOCCUPY. v. a. To pi . ermons. 
N . a. To prepoſſeſs; to occupy b - 
Crpaiion of prejactices, U po 5 Py y aut 
I think it more reſpectful to the reader ti leave ſomething! 
to refletions, than Preeccupy his judgment. Arbuthror, 


| To PREOMINATE, . a. [ freand ominor; Lat.] To prog- 


nolticate; to gather from mens any tuture event. 
ecaule many ravens were cen when Alexander entered 
| Babylon, they were thought topreominale his death. Brozin, 
PREOPINION. z. /. [pre and dp inio, Lat.] Opinion antece- 
dently tormed; prepolleſſion. 
Diet holds no jolid rule of ſeled ian; foe; in indiftin& 
- voracity, eating almoſt any; others, out of a timorous pre- 
ii] , xetraimng from very many things. Brown, 
To PRE'ORDAIN. v. a. [ pre and 6rdain.)] To ordain be- 
torchand. | | q 
dim 15 the contrariety to the will of God; and if all things 
be preordained by God, and fo demonttrated to be willed h 
him, it remains there is no ſuch thing as tm. Hammond, 
Few fouls preordain'd by tate, 
The race of gods have reach'd that envy'd ſtate, Roſcor, 
PREO'RDINANCE. 2. /. { pro and ordinance.) Antecedent 
decree ;. firſt decree. N- in ute. 
. 'Thele lowly courtehes 
Might (tir the blood of ordinary men, 
And turn preordinance and firit decree 
Into the law of children. 
PREORDINA'TION. 1. /. from þreo1 
ordaining. 5 
PREPARATION. 2. /. [ preparatio, Latin; preparation, Fr. 
trom prepare.} ) | | | $00 
1. The = of preparing or previouſly fitting any thing to any 
Perf E. 
othing hath proved more fatal to that due preparation 


ain.) The act ot pre- 


end vt this. 
2. Previous meaſures, LIST. 
I will ſhew whatpreparatzons there were in nature for this 
great diſlolution, and after what manner it came to pats. 
5 Burnet's Theery of the Earth, 


/acke's Preparation for Death. 


3. Ccremonious introduction. 


—You're welcome. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windſor , 
4. The act of making or fitting by a regular proceis. - | 


vegetables are deſtroyed, Arbiethnot on Aliments, 
5. Any thing made by proceſs of operation. 


- the ſecurity of moſt, 
6. Accompliſhment; qualification. Out of ute. 

Sir John, your are a gentleman of excellent breeding, au- 
thentick in your place and perſon, generally allowed for 
your many warhke, courtlike, and learned preparations. 

8 | Shakeſpeare. 
PREPARATIVE, adj. f preparatif, Fr. from prepare. ] Hav- 
wy, »ower of preparing or qualifying. 


_ work? | 
PREPARATIVE. . /. | preparatif, Fr. from prepare. 
1. That which 2 5 be e ee Lee 


ſerveth for a preparative unto ſermons, 
My book of advancement of learning may be ſome pre- 
Parati ve or key tor the better opening of the inſtauration. 


2. Thar which is done m order to ſomething elle. 
mercy, preparatives to us of future bleſſings. K. Charles, 
Such a temper is a contradiction to repentance, as being 
| founded in the deſtructiou of thoſe qualities, which are the 
only diſpoſitions and preparatives to it. South's Sermons, 


our voyage, if we do not actually begin the journey? Dr 


by way of preparation. 
life, as to make a man a good phy ſician. 
PREPARATORY, atj.. | preparatoire, Fr.] 
1. Antecedently neceſſary. 95 

The practice of all theſe is proper to our condition in this 
world, and preparatory to our happinel3 in the next. + 


2, | Tillotſon . 
2. Introductory; previous; antecedent. „ 
Perearatotp, limited and formal interrogatories in „ 
preclude this way of occaſional interrogatories. Hale 


Rains were but preparatory, the violence of the deluge de- 
pended upon the diſruption of the great abyſs. Burnet. 


To PREPARE. v. a. ¶ preparo, Lat. preparer, Fr. I. 


tor any purpoſe. : 
Patient Octavia, plough thy viſage up 
With her prepared nails. 
Contound the peace eſtabliſh'd, and prepare 
Their ſouls to hatred, and their hands to war. Dryden. 
Our ſouls, not yet prepar'd tor upper 1 4 1 
Till doomſday wander in the ſhades of night. Dryden, 
The beams of light had been in vain diſplay'd, 
Had not the eye been fit for viſion made; 8 
In vain the Author had the eye prepar'd 


2, Toqualify tor any purpoſe. ny 
Some preachers, being prepared only upon two or three 
points of doctrine, run the fame round. Addiſon. 
3. To make ready beforehand. 1 | 
There he maketh the hungry to dwell, that they may pre- 
pare acity tor habitation. Pſalm eviii. 36. 


Now prepare thee for another ſight. Milton, 
He took the golden compalles, proper's | 
In God's eternal ſtore, to cirxcumieribe AT 
This univerſe. Milton. 


4. To form; to make. 5 | 
The woman fled into the wilderneſs, where ſhe hath a 
place prepared of God to feed her. Rev, zii. 6. 
He hath founded it upon the ſeas, and nee it upon 
the floods. alm xxiv. 2. 
5. To make by regular proceſs: as, he prepared a medicine. 
To PREPARKE. v. 7, | 
1. To take previous meaſures. 3 
Efficacy is a power of ſpeech, which repreſents to our 
minds the lively ideas of things fo truly, as if e faw them 
with our eyes; as Dido preparing to kill herſelf. Peacham. 
2. To make every tag Te; to put things in order, | 
Go in, ſurah, bid them prepare for dinner. Shakeſpeare. 
The long-ſutfering of God wanted in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was a Fe ; 1 Peter, iii. 2. 
3. To make one's ſelf ready; to put himſelf in a ſtate of ex- 


ation. 8 3 a 
PREPARE. 1. ,. {from the verb.] Preparation; previous 
meaſures, Not in ule. 
In our behalf . x 8 
| | nen war ö 0 
Go levy men, and make Frepare fo KM ner, oak 


9 


affſictidns ; this is your reward; if you perform it; tlits. is 


8 e Friltus C eſar. | 


for another lite, than our 2 miſtake of the nature and 


I make bold to preſs, with fo little preparation, upon you. 
In the preparations of cookery, the molt volatile parts of 


I wiſh the chymiits had been more tparmg, who magnify : 
| their preparations, inveigte the curioſitꝭ of many, and delude 
Broxon's Jaguar Errours. 


Would men have ſpent toilſome days and watchfal nights | 
in the Jaberious queſt of knowledge preparative to this 
| | South's Sermons. 
; power of preparing or previouſly fit- 
ting. | TBD PRs . 
3 They tell us the profit of reading is ſingular, in that it 
| Hooker. 


BY | | Bacon. 
Reſolvedneſs in fin can, with no reaſon, be imagined a 


| preparative to remiſſion. Decay of Picty. 


The miſeries which have enſued, may be yet, throygh thy 


What avails it to make all the neceſſary prepare tives tor. 
d. ; 
PREPA'RATIVELY. adv, | from preparatiwe.] N 1 


It is preparatively neceffary to many uſeful things 3 | 
Haile. 


1. To fit for any thing; to adjuſt to any uie; to make ready 


Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleepat. 


With ſo much (kill, had not the light appear'd. Black, © 
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PrEPAREDLY. adv. [trom prepared. By proper precedent 
meaſures, x | | 
She preparedly may frame herſelf 
To th* wav the's forc'd to. Shakeſp. Anth. and Cloopat. 
PREPAREDNESS. 2. ,. [from prepare.] State or act of be- 
ing prepared : as, Ee's 44 a prepurednels for his final exit. 
PREPA'RER. 2. /. [from prepare. ] 
1. One that prepares; one that previouſly fits. 


The Biſhop of Ely, the fitteſt preparer of her mind to re- 


ceive ſuch a doleful accident, came to vilit her. 
2. That which fits for any thing. ; 
Codded grains are an improver of land, and preparer of 

it tor other crops. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 


Wotton. 


PREPE'NSE.  T adj. [ prepenſus, Lat.] Forethought z precon- 
PREPE'NSED. ceived ; contrived beforehand : as, Malice 
pPrepenſe. 


To PREPO'NDER. v. a. [from preponderate.] To outweigh. 
Though pillars by channelling be ſecmingly ingroſfec to 

our light, yet they are truly weakened ; and therefore ongnt 
not to be the more ſlender, but the more corpulent, unjets 
apparences preponder truths. Wotton's Architecture, 
PREPONDERANCE. 0 1. ſ. {trom ꝓreponderate.] The ſtate of 
PREPO'NDERANCY. J outweighing ſuperiority of weight. 
As to addition of ponderotity in dead bodies, comparing 
them unto blocks, this occaſional preponderancy is rather an 
appearance than reality. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
The mind thould examine all the grounds of probability, 
and, upon a due balancing the whole, reject or receive pro- 
portionably to the preporderancy of the greater grounds of 
probability. 8 e f : Locke. 
Little light boats were the ſhips which people uſed, to the 
ſides whereof this fiſh remora faſtening, might make it 1wag, 


as the leaſt preporde;anceon either fide will do, and foretard || 


its courſe. | Greaw's Muſeum. 
To PREPO'NDERATE. v. a. [preponidero, Lat.] 


1. To outweigh; to overpower by weight. 


An inconliderable weight, by diſtance from the centre of | 


the balance, will preponderate greater magnitudes. Glanv. 
The trivialleſt thing, when a paſſion is caſt into the ſcale 
with it, preporderates tubltantial bleſſings. | 
2. To overpower by ſtronger influence. 
To PREPO'NDERATE. v. 2. 
1. To excced in weight. 5 
He that would make the lighter ſcale preponderate, will 
not ſo ſoon do it, by adding increale of new weight to the 


emptier, as if he took out of the heavier what he adds to the | 


lighter. Locke. 


ſyſtem be placed and fixed in the very mathematical centre 
of the attractive power of all the reſt, they cannot be evenly 
attracted on all 
other. Bentley's Sermons. 
2. To exceed in influence or power analogous to weight. 


In matters of probability, we cannot be ure that we have 
| ' PRESA'GE. ». /. 
- noltick ; preſenſion of futurity. 


all particulars before ns, and that there is no evidence be- 
hind, which may outweigh all that at preſent ſcems to Pre- 
ponderate with us. HC ns Locke. 
By putting every argument on one ſide, and the other into 
the balance, we mult form a judgment which fide . 
derates. | | 3 als. 
PREPONDERA'TION. 2. . [from preponderate,)] The act or 
{tate of outweighing any thing. 5 | 
In matters, which require preſent practice, we mult con- 
tent ourſelves with a mere preponderation of probable reaſons. 
No NEED Watts's Logick. 


b PREPO'SE, v. a. [ prepoſer, Fr. præpono, Lat.] 13 put | 


before. | 


 PREPOSI'TION. 2. /. [ prepoſition, Fr. prapofitio, Lat.] In 


grammar, a particle governing a cale, 5 
A prepoſition ſignifies ſome relation, which the thing ſig- 
nified by the word following it, has to ſomething going be- 
fore in the diſcourſe; as, Cæſar came 10 Rome. 
Ee 1 Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
PRrEPO'SITOR, . /. [ prepoſitor, Lat.] A ſcholar appointed 
by the maſter to overlook the reſt. | 
Jo PREPOSSE'SS. v. a. | pre and þ 
opinion unexamined; to prejudice, 
dhe was prepoſſeſſed with the ſcandal of 


PREPOSSE'SSION. 2. /. [from prepoſfeſs.] ! 
1. Preoccupation; firit poſleſſion. | 
God hath taken care to anticipate and prevent every man 

to give piety the prepoſſe/ion, before other competitors ſhould 
be able to pretend to him; and ſo to engage him in holineſs 
firſt, and then in bliſs. 
2. Prejudice; preconceived opinion. | 
Had the poor vulgar rout only, who were held under the 
prejudices and prepofſeſions of education, been abuſed into 
tuch idolatrous ſuperſtitions, it might have been pitied, but 
not ſo much wondered at. | | South's Sermons. 
With thought, from prepeſſeſſion tree, reflect 
On tolar rays, as they the tight reſpect. Blackmore. 
PREPO STEROUS. adj. { prepoſfterus, Lat.] x 


1. Having that firſt which ought to be laſt; wrong; abſurd; 


_ perverted, 5 
Put a caſe of a land of Amazons, where the whole go- 
rernment, publick and private, is in the hands of women : 
is not ſuch a prepaſterous government againſt the firſt order 
of nature, for women to rule over men, and in itſelf void? 


Death from a father's hand, from whom I firſt 
| Receiv'd a being ! tis a prepoſterous gift, . 

An act at which inverted nature itarts, 
And bluſhes to behold hertelf ſo crucl. 
Such is the world's prepo/terozs fate; 
Amongzlt all creatures, mortal hate | 
Love, though immortal, doth create. Denham. 
By this diſtribution of matter, continual proviſion is every 
where made for the ſupply of bodies, quite contrary to the 
prepofierous reaſonings of thole men, who expected ſo diffe- 
rent a retult. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
The method I take may be cenſured as prepoſterous, be- 
"cauſe I thus treat laſt of the antediluvian earth, Which was 
firſt in order of nature. Worndward's Natural Hiſlory. 

2. Applicd to perſons : fooliſh; abſurd. - 75 

' Prepoflercus als) that never read to far 


Denham, 


To know the caule why muſick was ordain'd. Shakeſp. | 
OUSLY. adv. from prepaſlerous.] In a wrong 


PREPO'STER 
utuation; abturdly. 

I note things do beſt pleaſe me, | | 

That befal prepoſtrouly. Spa. Midſum. Night's Dream. 
Upon this tappoiition, one animm would have its lungs 
where another hath its liver, and all the other members pre- 

' pofterouſly placed; there could not be a like configuration of 
parts in any two individuzls. Bentley's Sermons. 
P&£P0'STEROUSNESS, 2. /. [ from prepoſterous. ] Abſurdity; 
wrong order or method. 5 
PRE'FOTENCY. u. J. { præpotentia, Lat.] Superior power; 
predominance. _ N 
It there were a determinate prepotency in the right, and 
ſuch as ariſeth from a conſtant root in nature, we might ex- 
pect the lame in other animals. : Brown. 
PRrEPU'CE. 2. .. [ prepuce, Fr. preputium, Lat.] That which 
covers the glans; foretkin. 
The prepuce was much inflamed and ſwelled, Wiſeman. 

To PREREQUIRE. v. 4. {pre and require.) To demand 


Government of the Tongue. 


Unleſs the very mathematical centre of gravity of every | 


ſides, but mutt preporderate ſome way or. | 


N.] To fill with an 
falivating. Viſem. 


Bacon. 


Hammond s Fundamentals. | 


* 
* 


PREREQUISITE. ac 


PRES. Pres, prof, ſeem to be 


ToPRESA'GE, W. a. [ preſager, Fr. pra ſag io, Lat.) 
1. Jo forebode; to foreknow; to toretell 


8 | Did glad my heart with hope. 


3. To foretoken; to foreſhuw. 


p R f. 


Lotne primary literal ſigniſication is pPerequired to that 
2 Hammond, 
1. | pre and requy/ite.] Something pre- 


other of figurative. 


viouſly necetiary. | 
The conformation of parts is neceſſary, not only unto 


the parturition, 


a pre-exiſtence of active prmcipics, ueceliarnly prereyr 
to the mixing theſe particles of boclics. 


Lat.] An exclutive or peculiar privilege, 


of man to impious acts by any ccleſtial inforcements? 
5 - Rate 


They obtained another royal prerogative and power, to 
Dawes. 
prerogatives over 
the lords, ſent an order to the lieutenant 4 the Tower, thut 
he ſhould cauſe him to be executed that very day. Clarend. 


make war and peace at their pleaſure. 
The houſe of commons to theſe: their 


For treedom {till maintain'd alive, 
Freedom an Engliſh ſubje&'s ſole prerogative, 
Accept our pious praiſe. 
ail wiſh the dire prerogative to kill, 
_Ev'nthey wou'd have the pow'r, who want the will. 


to be different, to conſider in what circumſtances they 
capable to be compared. 


cluſive privilege; having prerogative. 
Tis the plague of great ones, : 
Prerogativ'd are they lets than the baſe ; 
"Tis deſtiny unſnunable. | 


a prieſt ; it being uſual in after times to drop the letter 
hke:cales. -- - | 


Joy and ſhout preſage of victory. 


what is to happen. 


z to propheſy. 
Henry's late preſaging propheſy DES IS 
Shakeſpeare's Henry 
9 What power of ming 
Foreſeeing, or preſaging from the depth | 
Of knowledge paſt or prelent, could have fear'd 
How ſuch united force of gods, how ſuch 
As ſtood like theſe, could ever know repulſe? 


tion of its precurſors. arvey on Conſumpt 
Wiſh'd freedom, I yreſage you ſoon will find, 

If Heav'n be juſt, and it to virtue Kind. 
2. Sometimes with of before the thing foretold. 
That by certain ſigns we may preſage = 
Of heats and rains, and wind's impetuous rage, 
Ie Sov'reign of the heav'ne has ſet on high = 
The moon to mark the changes of the tky, | 


If I may truſt the flattering ruth of flecp, 
reams adviſe ſome great good proſaging. | 


A greater ſtorm than all the Turkiſh power - 
Can throw upon us. 


When others fell, this ſtanding did preſag e 


PRESA'GEMENT. 2. /. [from preſage. 
1. Forebodement; preſcntion. | 
I have ſpent much enquiry, whether he had any omi 
preſagement before his end. 5 
2. Foretoken. 


. 


teared. OP | 
PRE'SBY TER. 1. /. [ prefbyier, 


1k 
1. A pricit, | 


dic 


but rcad homilies. 


2. A preſbyterian, 5 | | 
And preſtyters have their jackpuddings too, Butler. 
T&2ures,0-,] Contiiting of elders ; 


PRESBYTERIAN. ad). [ 
a term tor a modern form ct eccleſiaſtical government. 


liſhing of preſbyterian government, 
PRESBYTERIAN, 2. /. { from yreſbyter.] An abettorot 
_ bytery or Calviniſtical diſcipune, 
| One of the more rigid preſtyteriaus. 
PRESBYTERY. . . [from prefbyter.] 
ther prieſts or laymen. 


hierarchy of England, : 
Flea-bitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew'd 
Ot clerks and clders ana, like the rude 


Chaos of preſbyt'ry, where laymen guide 


knowledge; knowleige uf ſuture things. 
They tax our policy, und call it cowardice, 
Foreſtall our pre/cience, and efteer no act 
But that of hand. 


he had created them, or before they had being to 


ledge. 


Freedom was firſt beſtow'd on human race, 


previoully. 


| And Preſciencs quly held the leyond place. 


prerequi/ite und previous conditions of birth, but alto unto 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Before the exiſtence of compounded body, tnere muſt be 


: Hale. 
PRERO'GATIVE. 2. / | prerogative, Fr. frerogatiud, los 


My daughters and the fair Parthema might tar better put 
in their claim for that prerogati-ve, Sino; 
Our prerogalive | 
Calls not your counſels, but our natural gootdnets 
Imparts this. Shakejpeare. 
How could communities, 
The primogeniture, and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, ſceptres, and crowns, 
But by degree, ſtand in authentick place? 56hakeſpeare. 
The great Caliph hath an old prerogative in the choice 
and confirmation of the kings of Aﬀlyria. Kuolles. 
They are the belt laws, by which the King hath the 1uitett 
prerogative, and the people the belt liberty. Bacon. 


Had any of theſe {ſecond cauſes deſpoiled Got of his pre- 
. } =. . . ” 1 : * * 1 « 
rogattve, or had God himſelf conſtrained the mind and will 


Dryden. 


| 75 | xy | Dryden. 
It ſeems to be the prerogative of human underſtanding, 
when it has diſtinguiſhed any ideas, fo as to perceive them 


Locke, 
I will not conſider only the prerogatives of man above 
other animals, but the endowinents which nature hath con- 
terred on his body in common with them. Ray an the Croat, 
PRERO'GATIVED. adj. [from prerogative. ] Having an ex- 


„ 
Drcains have generally been confidered by quthars.only as |. 

revelations of what has already happened, or as prefages of 
Addiſon. 


| Milton, 
That cloud, that hangs upon thy brow, FROG, | | 
_ Thecrown ſhou'd triumph over 54 hi rage. Waller. 


Wotton. 


The falling of ſalt is an authentick Preſagement of ili luck, 
rom whence notwithitanding nothing can be naturally 
Brewn's Vulgar Errours. 


Priſtyters abſent through infirmity from their churches, 
5 might ve ſuid to preach by thoſe deputics who in their ſtead 
Hooker, B. v. y 20. 


Sao 
Body of elders, whe- 


V/ith the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. Cleaveland. 
PRE'SCIENCE. 2. /. | preſcieace, Fr. from preſcient.] Fore- 


the 


ite 


igh. 


41 


QJ'T, 
in 


vi. 


- Dryden, 


nous 


pret- 


itt. 


Tote which itood for the preſbytery, thought their cauſe 
had more ſympathy with the diſcipline of Scotland than the 
Bacon, 


Shakeſpeare s Troilus and Crefſida. 
Preſcience or foreknowledge, conudered in order and na- 
ture, if we may {peak of God after the manner of men, go- 
eth before Providence; for God forek new all things before 
f e cared 
for; and preſcience is no other than an infallible foreknow - 
8 5 | Raleigh. 

It certain preſcience of uncertain events imply a contra- 
diction, it ſeems it may be {truck out of the omniſciency of 


3 3 hakeſpeare. 
derived from the Saxon, pne 


| | e Camden. 
[ preſage, Fr. praſagium, Latin. ] Prog- 


: 


| bis Sung preſage tome joyful news at hand. Shake/p. | 


Denham's Sopby. | 


Chiefly was urged the abolition of epiſcopal, and the eſtab- 
King Charles. 


God, and leave no blemiſh behind. More. 
Of things of the molt accidental and mutable nature, 
God's preſcience is certain. South. | 


2 PRE'SCRIPT, adj. Lraſcriptus, Lat.] Directed; accuay 

: 

i N Milton. 

This contagion might have been frees ed upon conſidera- 
0s. 


| 


han. 


PRiSCIOUS. adj, [ projects, Lat.] H 


T9 PRES'CIND, V.&. | 
e Sad yo 2 
PRESCINDEST. ad). [ proſcindens, 


To PRESCRIBE. wv. a. [pra/cribo, Lat 


1 


; the tuture, as praiſe what is paſt. 


2. Toinfinence arbitrarily. 


4. To write medical directions and forms of medicine, 


PRE'SCRIPT. 2. /. 


| 1. Rules produced and authorited by 


ES. 


PRE'SCIENT, ad. [ prefſeiens 


Lat 3 F * | 
-3 +. rel 
phetick, ; uowing toy 
Henry, upon the deliberation con 
luis eldeſt daughter into Scotland, hac 
and almoſt preſerent of this event. 
Who taught the nations ot the field and ws 
Preſciczt, the tides or teinpelts to Witlitand > 
[T1 7 iss O teimpelss 10 Witiiitang : 


15 ning the Martians vg 
ſnewed WC fen a 
Boa, 


2 Aeg torek ne. Foe, 
1 hrice happy thou, dear partner of my bed OK, 
Whoſe holy foul the ttroke ot fortune flag 92 
Preſcious of ills, and leaving me behind 
To drink the diegs of life. 3 Dryden: 5 
779 8 T2 Jen . Zug. 
Ame Praſcindo, Lat.] To c atoff 1 
A bare act of obliquity does not only preſeind 
poutively deny {uch a ipecial dependence, * "Mr 
Lat. ] Abs: 
We may, tor one fingle act, abſtract Bong he 
nobody, who knows the prejciadent faculties of the Nie 
deny. (Leue s Phils/opbical 25 5 
RE in. 8 
To tet down authoritativelv; to order ; ld 
Doch the ſtrength of ſome negatiye arguments prope 4 
kind of Negative argument ttlong, by force gl pn 
things que denied, which Scriptureailtirmeth not er alch al 
winch Scripture preſcribeth not, condemned? einen 
Lo the blanc moon her ofhcz they preſcrib'd Wo 
There's jov, when to wild will you laws preſeris * 
When you bid fortune carry back her bribe. D. 4 
When parents loves are order'd by z fon, FI 
Let ſtreams preſcribe their fountains where to run. D-4 
| Ja 


* 
1 . x 
om, ov 


WW}, 


2. To direct medically. 


Ihe end of ſatire is the amen ment of vices by correct 
and he who writes honeſtly is no more u We 
tender, than the phyſician to tlie patient, 
harſh remedies | 


n enemy to the of. 
When he preſeribes 


| | | Dry: 
Lic extremeſt ways they firſt ordain, TY 

Prejcribing tuch intolerable pain, | 

As none but Cœlar could ſuſtain. - Drides 


By a thort account of the 5 obligations ers lie on 
the magiitrate, I ſnall not ſo much preſcribe directions for 

Tutu ; Atterbury, 
Should any man argue, that a phyſician underitands his 
own art beit; and theretore;! although he ſhould 


F = \ d * re (rhe 
poiſon to al) his patients, he cannot be juſtly ward oe but 
1s antwerahle only to God, Pa 
To PRESCRIBE. V. . ws 


1. Lointvence by long cuſtom. 


Axeſcive of pucrility we have not ſhaken off from ſchool, 
where being ſealoncd with minor ſeitcnce „ they preſcrite 
upon our riper years, and never are worn out but with our 
memories. We Brown's Hulgar Errors, 
1 he attuming an authority of dictating to others, and 1 


forwarduets to preſeribe to their opinions, is aconltant cy. 
comitant of this biafs of our judginents, 


5 þ þ a ö f Licdt. 
3. [ Preſerire, Fr.] To form a cuicom which has the force of 


_ + That obligation upon the lands did not Prior cone 
into diſule, but by fitty conſecutive years of exemption, 
* , & . 4 9 . . 1 . FT, ' l 


2412898, 
Modern pothecaries, taught theart 
By doctors' bills to play the the doQtors? part, 
Bold in the practice of miſtaken rules, | £ 
Hreſcribe, apply, and call their maiters fools, Pete, 
laid down in a precept. 

Thoſe very laws ſo added, they themſelves do not ver 
unlawful; as they plainly contels both in matter of prov 
attire, and of rites appertaining to burial, Filer, 

LPraſcripium, Lat.] Direction; preceyt; 
model preſcribed. : FF. 1 
By mis Preſcript, a ſanctuary is fram'd 


Of cedar, overlaid with gold. Mita, 


PRESCRIPTION. 7. | preſcription, French; fracyftu, 


Latin, from prefcribo, Latin. | 
long cuſtom; culton 
continued till it has the force of law. . 
35 You tell a pedigree . 
Of threeſcore and two years, a filly time by 
To make preſcriptions tor u Kingdom's worth, Shale. 
Vie fuch as have prevailed before in things you have em- 
ployed them; for that breeds confidence, and they will hie 
to maintain their preſcription, Bacon Lt 
It will be found a work of no ſmall difficulty, to del 
ſcls a vice from that heart, where long poſſeſſion begins '9 
_ plead preſcription, South's Sermati 
Our poet bade us hope this grace to find, | 
' To whom by long reſcription you are kind. Dri 
The Lucquele plead preſcripizoz, for hunting in oi 1 
duke's foreſts, that lies upon their frontiers. 4. 
2. Medical receipt. a 
My father left me ſome preſcriptions 
Of rare and prov'd effects; ſuch as his reading 
And manifeſt experience had collected : ©: .-: 
For general ſov'reignty. ä Shake jeart 
Approving of my arent 55 aria all common 750, 
tions, he aſked me, whether I had never heard tic nw”: 
way of curing the gout by moxa. 44 
PRE'SEANCE, E. I. [ Preſtance, Fr.] Priority of placen "tus 
he gheſts, though rude in their other fahions, mae 
their diicreet judgment in precedence and preſeancly . 
leſlon to our civileſt gentry. Carew's Survey of CA. 


PRE'SENCE. z. ſ. [ preſence, Fr. praſentia, Lat.] 


1. State of being pr-tent ; contrary to abſence. | 
_ To-night we hold a folemn ſupper, „ 
1. 1 nad Shak: heart. 
And I'll requeſt your preſence. 1 
The preſence of a king engenders love, 
Amongtt his ſubjects and his loyal trienu, gg 
As it dilanimates his enemies. Shake/pcare s Henry N. 
2. Approach face to face to a great perionage. ge 
The ſhepherd Dorus antwered with fuch atremoins 11 the 
and abaſhed countenance, and oftentimes 10 $a kenn 
matter, that it was ſome ſport to the young dss Sale ; 
it want of education, which made him 10 dans * 
with unwonted preſchce. ; n 
Men that very preſence fear, 
Which once they knew authority did 
3. State of being in the view of a ſuperior. 
Thou know'ſt che law of arms is 1200 
That whoſo draws a tword in th / 


bear! 
't's death, 


| Sate 
1000 
I know not by what power I am made wy Sales 
In ſuch a preſence here, to plead my though = 
Wiſdom thy titer, and with her did'lt Pfg: pope, 
In preſence of th' Almighty. , ute of 0y M 
3 I have not ſo weil conſulted n loch duceln 
tellectuals, in bringing then imperſections, in e Sahle. 
ing preſeuces. 9 I bel e 
Since elinging cares and trains of lub 


Not aw'd by arms, but in the prejence bold, D 
Without re{pect to purple or to gold. 
4. A number aflembled before a great perlon · 
Look I to pale '« wy 
— 7 2 N p 1 » 4 Ace } 
Ay; and no man in the preſence, tecks. 9 


But his ich colour hath fo. took bis c 


.! 


PRE 


f all this preſence does contain, 
. — wer wan ph as you eſteem moſt fair, Dryd. 


if 1 ; demeanour. 
- air; mien . 
5 bo 1 is belt in a body that is comely, and that hath ra- 
a, * lenity of preſence, than beauty of alpect. Bacon. 
; 4 graceful preſence beipeaks acceptance, gives a force to 


e. and helps to convince by look and poſture. Collier, 
* | NON great his preſence, how erect his look, 
How ev Ty grace, how all his virtuous mother : 
Shines in his face, and charms me from his eyes! Smith, 
5 Room in which a prince ſhows himſelt to his court. 
en ö. By them they pals, all gazing on them round, 
T And to the preſence mount, whole glorious view 
Their frail amazed ſenſes did confound, Fairy Queen. 


big + pleaſe vour grace, che two great cardinals 
bis 22 i ee Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
mch Tae lady Anne of Bretagne, patting through the preſence 
nn in the court of France, andelpying Cartier, a famous poet, 
Fi leaning upon his elbow fait allcep, openly kiſling him, ſaid, 
FD We mult honour with our kifs the mouth from whence o 
many ſweet verſes have proceeded. ; Peac ham. 
© this J. Readinels at need; quicknels at expedients. 1 
if af A good boch) ſtrengthe is a felicity of nature, but nothing 
e comparable to a large underſtanding and ready 2 ot 
ker mind. b e 
lala Errors, not to be recall d, do find 8 | 
"ey Their bett redrets from preſence of the mind; | a 
75d. Courage our greateit tailings does ſupply. Waller. 
1. The perion of a ſupertor. | ot NI IR 
Dry To her the {ov"reign preſence thus reply d, Milton. 
5 ParsENCE-CHAMBER. 172 [ preſence and chamber or 
fon: PaESENCE-ROOM. room.] The room in which a great 
the of: rlon receives company. | : 
gerte It theſe nerves, which are the conduits to conve | them 
den. from without to their audience in the brain, the mind's pre- 
| ' £1:0-r00m, are fo diſordered, as not to perform their tunc- |. 
tions, they have wo e to be admitted by. Locke. 
Y der. EKneller, with filence and ſurpriſe, 
ch lie on We lee Britannia's monarchriſe, | By 
ions for And aw'd by thy deluſive hand, 3 
terbury, As in the preſence-chamber ſtand. : Addiſon. 
nds hu Pres NSION. 4. / | PR Lat.] Perception beforenand. 
preſcribe The hedgehog's preſenſion ot winds is exact. | Brown. | 
hed, but PRESENT. adj. [ prejent, Fr. præſeus, Lat.] | 
Suit; 1. Not abſent; being face to face; being at hand. | 
i But neither of theſe are any impediment, becauſe the re- 
8 at thereof is of an infinite immenſity more than commen- 
n ſchool, jurate to the extent of the world, and ſuch as is molt inti- 
preſcribe mately preſent with all the beings of the world. H 
wü our Be not often preſent at feaſts, not at all in diſſolute com- 
Exreurs, pany; pleaſing objects ſteal away the heart. Taylor. 
| f Much I have hcard | 
rs, anda Incredible to me, in this diſpleas d, | l 
tant ccu- That I was never preſeut on the place 1 
Lide. Ot thoſe encounters. : Milton's Agoniſtss. 
e force of +; Not palt; not future. % 
hon ſuture things can'lt repreſent. 5 
or come WW e 
wtion, The moments paſt, if thou art wiſe, retrieve | 
drou(butt, With pleaſant mem'ry of the bliſs they gave; 
Inc, The preſent hours in pleaſant mirth employ, 25 
8 And bribe the future with the hopes of joy. Prior. | 


The preſent age hath not been leis inquiſitive than the for- 
8 mer ages were. Moeodruard's Natural Hiftory. 
Pete, 3 Ready at hand; quick in emergencies. | 
accula df It a man write little, he had need have a grgat memory; 
if he conter little, he had need have a preſent wit; and it he 
read little, he had need have much cunning. | Bacon. 
'Tis a high point of philoſophy and virtue for a man to be 
Þ preſent to himſelf, as to be always provided 7 all 
xccidents. | F 
& Favourably attentive; not neglectful; propitious. 

Be preſert to her now, as then, 3 
Mil. And let not proud and factious men 
freſeriptty 8 7 your wills oppoſe their mights. 

oe The golden goddeſs, preſent at the pray'r, 
Well knew he meant th inanimated fair, 
And gave the ſign of granting his deſire. 
Nor could J hope in any place but there, 
To find a god fo preſent to my pray 'r. 
F« Vatorgotten; not neglectful. Sh ; 
The ample mind keeps the ſeveral objects all within fight, 
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bv. Nt abſtracted; not abſent of mind; attentive. : 
Te PRESENT, An elliptical expreſſion for the preſent time; 
le ume now exiſting, | | | 4 
When he ſaw deſcend 5 ö 
The Son of God to judge them, terrify'd 


. Degen. fled; not hoping to eſcape, but ſhun 1 
in ore ot 8 The preſent; fearing guilty, what his wrath 
Ain. Might ſuddenly inf. £228 Milton. 


en that ſet their hearts only upon the preſent, without 


; $ forward into the end of things, are ſtruck at. 


ling | L' Eftrange. 
2 5 Who, ſince their own ſhort underſtandings Teach ; 
Shake jeart No further than the preſent, think ev'n the wiſe, 
mon proferiee b k what they think, and tell tales of themſelves. Rowe. 
ud thc Ind RESENT. [à preſent, Fr.] At the preſent time; now; 


ically, for the preſent time. | 
trade ſtate is af þrejent very ſenſible of the decay in their 


Nez | 7 6 ddiſon. 
LA ele / [ preſent, Fr. from the verb.] | 
Agzitt; a donative; ſomething ceremonioufly given. 
Is: Plain Clarence ! Pas BF 
will ſend thy foul to heav'n, 
av n will take the preſent at our hands. Shakeſp. 
ng to-morrow, by his maſter's command, he muſt 
10 or a preſent to his lady. : Shakeſpeare. 
-N gu of the rich ſpoil, with the admiral's enſign, 
* ext unto Solyman. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
Y heav'nly muſe, ſhall not thy ſacred vein | 
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Shale prarts 


et 
are's Ha) Vl 
trembling wee 


Ae renn hf 5 
jo far from. mou no verſe, no hymn, no ſolemn ſtrain, 


ladies, nen Te welcome him to this his new abode? Milton. | 
LifcounteDart den i that are to love inclin'd, | 
Sauen. 7 by chance, not choice or art, COT 
al 1 firſt that's fair or kind, EE 
rl! Dos a preſent of their heart. 1 
| kia t is ſure deſign'd by fraud or force; 
4 L Alt eir preſents, nor admit the horſe. Dryden. 


den k mandate exhibited. 
bresg u n to all men by theſe preſents. Shakeſpeare. 


Saales 
E l 
beſenſes 7 * vV.a.[ preſents, low Lat. preſenter, Fr. in all 


4 
bots“ hole 


El {3» 


play, 


1 nt 
o place in the preſence of a e 


. On to the ſacred hill 
yib ' 
bur ee Waal high applauded, and preſent — 
into fucl 572 * To exhity e ſeat ſupreme. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. 
au,! 2 it to view or notice. 
red tealhy Fe not what he ſays; and vain is it, | 
old, hoff; me fey to him. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
it. 8 
1p Or hear pn therefore now adviſe, - 7 
Nowey', 12 my mind firſt thoughts preſent. Milton. 
2 q 1 le. f, and ev'xy moving breath | | 
ks. — oe, and ev'ry foe a ; 495, Denham. 


3 Memory is ever ready to offer to his mind 


— 


flrange. | 


Ben. Jobnſon. | 


Dryden, | 


and preſent to the ſoul. Matis. 


ord a pr eſent to the infant God ? 1 1 


PR E 


ſomething out of other men's writings or converſations, and 
1s preſenting him with the thoughts of other periors perpe- 
tually. Watts's Improvemeut of the Mind, 
4. Lo give formally and ceremonioully. 
Folks in mudwail tenement, | 
Attording pepper-corn for rent, 
Frejent a turxey or a hen, 


To wvie might better ſpare them ten. Prior. 
5. To put into the hands of atiother, | 
S0 ladlics in romance aflitt their knight, 
Preſent the ſpear, and arm him tor the hght. Dryden. 


6. 'Totavour with gitts. Toproſent, in the lenſe of to gie, 
has teveral ructures:; we ſay ablojutely, to pretent @ man, 
to give lom-tiing to him. This is Jets in ute. Vnecommon 
PNles are t pretent a gift to a man; or, to prelent the wan 
With A Hi. | | 
ana ty ekatem Preſenting him; and, atter all, hait no other 
rewaid, but ſometimes to be {nuled upon, and always to be 
imiled at, South's Sermons, 

He now preſents, as ancient ladies do, 
That courted long, at length are forc'd to woo, Dryden. 
Octavia prejected the poet, for his adnurable elegy on her 
ſon Marcellus. 


| : Dryden. 
Should I preſent thee with rare hgur'd plate, 33 
| O how iy king heart would throb and beat. Dryden. 


7. To preter to eceleſiattical bencfices. 


his own authority, 1s notoriouuly falle; for the Duke ot 

Saxony always preſented, Atterbury, 

8. To ofter openly, . 

_ He was appointed admiral, and preſented battle to the 
French navy, which they rctuled, | 

9. Jo introduce by ſometſung exhibited to the view or notice. 
Not in ule, | | | 

__ Tell on, quoth ſhe, the woful tragedy, 

The which tnete reliques ſad preſezt unto. Spenſer. 

10. To lay before a court of judicature, as an object of 'en- 
quiry. Wes | 
Ine grand juries were practiſed effeQually with to preſent 
the laid pamphlet, with all aggravating epithets, SW1t.. 

PRESENTA NEOUS, adj. [trom prajentaneus, Lat.] Ready; 
quick; immediate. | | t 


ſentancous poiſon, they enecate in two hours. Harvey : 
PRESE NTABLE. adj, [ from preſent, ] What may bepretented, 
Incumbents ot churches preſentable cannot, by their fole 


leales of the profits thereof. | Aplifje's Parergon. 
PRESENTATION, 2. J. | preſentation, Fr. trom preſent. } 


1. The act of preſenting. | 


mean of procuring deured ettccts at the hands of God. 
3 | Hooker. 
2. The act of offering any one to an eccleſiaſtical benefice. 
He made effectual provition ſor recovery of advowlons 
and preſentations to churches. | | 
Wat, hall the curate controul me? have not I the pre- 
ſentation © 8 „ 7 
3. Exhibition. 3 1 85 RET | 
I hele preſentations of fighting on the ſtage, are neceſlary 
to produce the etfects of an heroick play. Dryden. 
4. This word is miſprinted for preſerſion.  . ' 
Although in tundry animals, we deny not a kind of natu- 
ral meteorology, or innate preſentation both of wind and 
weather, yet that proceeding from ſenſe, they cannot retain 
that apprehenſion atter death. Brown's F ulgar Errours, 
PRESE'NTATIVE. adj. [from preſent.) Such as that preten- 


tations may be made ot it. | = | 
Mrs. Gulſton poſſeſſed of the impropriate parſonage of 
Bardwell, did procure from the king leave to annex the fame 
to the vicarage, and to make it preſentative, and gave them 
both to St. Poho's College in Oxon. 
PRESE“ a 1 
benefice. | | | 
| Our laws make the ordinary a diſturber, if he does not 
give inſtitution upon the fitneſs of a perſon preſented to him, 
or at leaſt give notice to the patron ot the diſability of his 
© preſentee. | | Ayliffe's Parergon. 
PRESENTER. z. /. [from preſent.) One that preſents, | 
The thing was acceptable, but not the preſenter. L'Eftr. 
PRESE'NTIAL. adj. from preſent.) Suppoling actual pretence. 
By union, I do not underſtand that which is local or pre- 
ſential, becauſe I conſider God as omnipreſent, Norris. 
PRESENTIA'LITY..#. . {from preſential.] State of being 
_ preſent, | 
4 This eternal, indiviſible act of his exiſtence, makes all 
futures actually preſent to him; and it is the preſentiality ot 
the object, which founds the unerring certainty of his Know- 
ledge. . 5 | South's Sermons. 
To PRESE'NTIATE. v. a. [from preſent.) To make preſent. 
The fancy may be ſo ſtrong, as to preſentiate upon one 
theatre, all that ever it took notice of in times paſt : the 
ower of fancy in preſentiating any one thing that is paſt, 
xing no leſs wonderful, than having that power, it ſhould 
alſo acquire the perfection to preſentiate them all, Grew. 
PRESENTIFICK, adj, [ prefers and facio, Latin.] Making 
preſent. | | 


Not in ule. | ; „ 

PRESENTIFICKLY. adv. [from preſentifick.] In ſuch a man- 

ner as to make preſent. | 

The whole evolution of times and ages, from everlaſting 

to everlaſting, is collectively and preſeulifickly repreſented to 
God at once, as if all things and actions were, at this very 
inſtant, really preſent and exiſtent before hun, 

PRE'SENTLY. adv. [from preſent. } 

1. At preſent; at this time; now. 


The towns and forts you preſently have, are ſtill left unto | 


you to be kept either with or without garriſons, lo as you 
alter not the laws of the country. ee e. 
I hope we may preſume, that a rare — £1 is not in the 
church of God, even for that very word which is read to be 
preſently their joy, and afterwards their ſtudy that hear it. 


Hooker, b. v. 2. 

To ſſ 
a err I will preſently lay is this. Hooker, b. i. 10. 
Covetous ambition, thinking all too little which preſent! 
it hath, ſuppoſeth itſelt to ſtand in need of all which it hath 


not.  Ralerigh's Egays. | 7 


2. Immediately ; ſoon after. „ 
Tell him, that no hiſtory can match his policies, and pre- 
ſently the ſot ſhall meaſure himſelf by himlelt. 
PRESE'NTMENT. 2. . {from preſent. }] 
1. The act of preſenung. | 
When comes your book forth ? | 
Upon the heels of my preſentment. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Any thing preſented or exhibited; repreſentation. 
| Thus I hurl: : 
My dazzling ſpells into the ſpungy au, 
Ty wer 7 — the eye Sh blear illuſion, 
| And give it falſe preſentments, leit the place : 
And my quaint habits breed aſtoniſhment. Milton. 
3. In Lr Preſentment is a mere denunciation 0 the jurors 
theniſelves or ſome other officer, as juſtice, conſtable, ſearcher, 
ſurveyors, and, without any information, of an offence in- 
quirable inthe court to which it is preſented. Coavel. 
he grand juries were practiſed effectually with, to pre- 


T . . 
ſent the ſaid pamphlet with all aggravating epithets, and 


1 nou ipendeſt thy time in waiting upon ſuch a great one, 


That ne put theſe biſhops in the places of the deceaſed by 


- Hayward. | 


Some plagues partake of fuch malignity, that, like a pre- | 


act, grant their incumbencies to others; but may make | 


Prayers are ſometimes a preſentation of mere delires, as a | 


ale. | 


Gay. | 


| Spelman. | 
NTEE. u. J. [from preſente, Fr.] One preleucd to a | 


More. | 


of it as h fe would require very long dil- | 


South, | 


heats Preſentments publiſhed for ſeveral weeks in all the news- 
bapers. | Swift to Prpe. 
PRE SENTNESS. u. /. [from preſent.) eiae os =p 
quicknets at emergencies, ; 
Goring had a much better underſtanding, a much keener 
courage, and preſentnas of fnind in danger. Clarendon. 
PRESERVA'TION, 7. J. [from e The act ot pre- 
lerving ; Care to preterve; act oi xeeping from destruction 
decay, or any ill. 5 
; Nature does require . 

Her times of preſervation, waich, per force, 
I give my tendance to. Shakejpeare $ Henry VIII, 
Ihe eycs of the Lord are upon them; that love him, he is 
their mighty protection, a preſervation from tumbling, and 
a help trom tailing, Ecclæſiaſticus, xxxiv. 16. 

-v'ry tenlelets thing, by nature's light, 

Doch preſervation leck, deitruction thun. Dawies. 
Our allwiſe Maker has put into man the unealineſs of 
hunger, thirit, and other natural defires, to determine their 
wills for the preſervation of themielves, and the continua- 
tion of their ſpccies. Locle. 
PRESERVATIVE. 2. / [ preſervatit, Fr. from preferoe.] 

That which has the power of preterving lomething pre- 
ventivez ſomething that conters ſecurity. 

If we think that the church needeth not thoſe ancient 
prejervatives, which ages beiore us were glad to uſe, we 
aeceive outelves, | . Hooker. 

I hath been anciently in uſe to wear tablets of arſenick, 
US Pre/ervaitues againit the plague; for that being poiſons 
themiclves, they draw the venom to them from the ſpirits. 

15 | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Were there truth hercin, it were the bell „ Ke 
princes, and perſons exalted unto ſuch fears. Brown. 
Bodies kept clean, which ule preſervatives, are likely to 
eſcape intection. | Harwey. 

The moſt etfettual preſervative of our virtue, is to avoid 
the converlation of wicked men, ©. Rogers... 

Meily is an Egyptian plant, and was really made ute of 
ds a Prefervarive againit enchantment. - - Broome, 
1o PRESERVE. v. a. [ preſervo, low Latin; Prejerver 

Freuch.I  - ks ; 
1. To lave; to defend from deltruQtion or any evil; to keep. 

The Lord thall deliver me from every evil work, and 

Preſerve me unto his heavenly kingdom. 2 Tim. iv. 18. 

_ God tent me to preſerve you a potterity, and tave your 
lives. | - Gen. xlv. 7. 
She ſhall lead me ſoberly in my doings, and preſerve me. 
in her power, | Wiſdom, ix. 11. 


a guilt all men, who are obnoxious, are liable to, and can 


hardly preſerve themſelves from. . Clarendon. 
We can preſerve unhurt our minds, Milton. 


. To be indifferent, which of two opinions is true, is the 
right temper of the mind, that preſerves it from being im- 
poled on, till it has done its beſt to find the truth. - Locke, 

Every petty prince in Germany muſt be intreated to pre- 
ſerve the Queen of Great Britain upon her throne. Sa. 
2. To ſeaſon fruits and other e er with ſugar, and in 
other proper pickles: as, to preſerve plums, æualnuls, and 

cucumbers... | 
I 1. ſ. [from the verb.] Fruit preſerved whole in 
ugar. F | 
All this is eaſily diſcerned in thoſe fruits, which are 
| 8 in preſerves unto us. 1 Brown, 
Ihe fruit with the huſk, when tender and young, makes 
a good preſerve. Mortimer. 
PRESERVER. 7./. [from preſerve.] b 
1. One who preſerves ; one who keeps from ruin and miſchief, 
Sit, my preſerver, by thy patient's tide. Shakeſpeare. 
To be always thinking, perhaps, is the privilege of the 
infinite Author and Preſerwer of things, who never ſlumbers 
nor ſleeps; but is not competent to any finite being. Locke. 

Andrew Doria has a ſtatue erected to him, with the glo- 

rious title of deliverer of the commonwealth; and one of 
his family another, that calls him its preſerver. Addiſon. 
2. He who makes preſerves of fruit. ; 


be ſet over; to have authority over. | 
| Some o'er the publick magazines preſide, | | 
And {ome are ſent new forage to provide. Dryden. 
O'er the plans 
PRE'SIDENCY. 2s. /. | preſidence, Fr. from prefident.] Super- 
intendence. 45 | | | 
What account can be given of the growth of plants from 
mechanical principles, moved without the prefdency and 
guidance of ſome {uperior agent ? Ray on the Creation.” 
PRE'SIDENT. . . [ prefidens, Lat. prefident, Fr.] | 
Lo _ placed with authority over others; one at the head of 
others. | | 
As the preſident of my kingdom, will I = 
Appear there for a man. Shep. Anthony and Cleopat. 
| The tutor ſits in the chair as prefident or moderator, to lee 
that the rules of diſputation be obſerved. Watts. 
2. Governour ; prefect. 


and government of Aſlyrian preſidents, be able to leave the 
places they were to inhabit? * Brerewood on Languages. 
3. A tutelary power. ; LES 5 
This lait complaint th' indulgent ears did pierce 
Of jutt Apollo, preſident of verie. Waller. 
PRE'S:DENTSHIP. I. f. [from prefident.) The office and 
place of preſident. 75 25 . 

When things came to trial of practice, their paſtors learn- 
ing would be at all times of force to overperſuade ſimple 
men, who, knowing the time of their own þre/identſhip to 
be but ſhort, would always ſtand in fear of their miniſters 

_ . Perpetual authority. Hookers Preface. 
PRESIDIAL. adj. [ prafidium, Lat.] Relating to a garriſon, 
To PRESS. v. a. | prefer, Fr. premo, prefſus, Latin.] 

1. To ſqueeze; to cruſh. | es 

The grapes I preſſed into Pharaoh's cup. Gen. xl. 11. 

| Good: meaſure preſſed down, ſhaken together, and run- 

ning over, ſhall men give into your boſom. | Luke, vi. 38. 

From ſweet kernels preſs'd, 8 

She pon Sober e F N . Nn 
ut pledgets of lint preſſed out on the excoriation, 

1 4 Wiſeman. 


Their evening milk before the riſing light. Dryden. 
After preſſing out of the coleſeed for oil in Lincolnſhire, 
they burn their cakes to heat their ovens, Mortimer. 
2. To diſtreſs; to cruſh with calamities. | 
Once or twice ſhe heav'd the name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it preft her heart. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To conſtrain; to compel; to urge by neceſſity. _ 

The experience of his goodneſs in her own deliverance, 
might cauſe her merciful diſpoſition to take ſo much the 
more delight in ſaving others, whom the like ra + "ara 

„„ | OREY 
4 The poſts that rode upon mules Na camels, went 2 

5 i | by the king's commands, 

being haitened and prefed on by fer vi " 
his majeſty's commands, to aſſiſt at ting 
ng WY ON OT Temple's Miſcell. 


He ; and ſtraight _ 
With hunger pref, 3 rs the pleaſing bait. 2 
A | WT 


He did too frequently gratify their unjuſtihable detigns, * 


To PRE'SIDE, v. 2. {from prefido, Lat. preſider, Fr.] To - 


of thriving peace, thy thoughtful ſires prefide. , Thomſon, 


How might thoſe captive Iſraelites, under the overſight 


Their morning milk the peaſants preſs at night, — 
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PRE. 


He pred à letter upon me, within this hour, to deliver 


to you. _ » Dryden's Spainh Friar. 
4. lo drive by violence. | | 
Cone with words as medical as true, 
Honeit as either, to prge hum of that humour 
That pres hin from ficep, | Shakeſpeare. 
5. Lo attect vwongly, = g . 
Paul was preyed in ſpirit, and teſtified to the Jews that 
Jelus was Chrnt. Acts, xviil. 5. 
Wickedncts condemned by her own witnets, and f 
with conſcience, torccatteth grievous things. 5 
| Wrijilom, xvii. 11. 
6. To enforce; to inculcate with argument or importunitz. 
Be lare to pres 1ipon him every motive. K a 
I am the more bold 10 reit pon you, becauſe theſè ac- 
complichments ht more lundtomeiy an perſons ot quality, 
than any other. N Felton on the Clofſicks. 


Thole who negotlated, took care to make demanels im- Th' unpatient crowd devouring the report. Dryden. 
poſſible to be complied wich; and ineretore might lecuely Through the res enrag'd 1 haleſtris flies, 

Fes every article, as if they were in carvelt, Sabyt. Au ſcatters deaths around from both her eyes. Pape. 

7. Io rw; to bear ſtrongly on. 4. A kind of wooden caſe or frame for cloaths and other ules. 


Chyinitts I may pres with arguments, drawn from ſome 


of the emmentelt writers of their icet. Boyle, 
8. locomvrets; io hug, as in embracing. 
He pres her maon lips ; 
Wan &ities pure. Milton. 


| Sue rock her ſon, and e 
Tir illuſtrious infant to her fragrant breaſt. 
this caty heart receiv d the guilty flame, : 
And irom that time he preft her with his paſſion. Sith. 
| Leucothoe thook, | 


Dryden. 


And pred Palemon cloſer in her arms. Pepe. 

9. 3 440t upon VWith weight, | 15 
Ih PIUCE then. 7 14 on thy mother carth, 7 

}S ty CV CHIC now: BOW 1 Contains thee. Dryiten, 


ic. Jo make carte. P/ is here pe haps rather an adjece | 
tive; free, Fr. or trom rege, or en it ice, Fr. 3 
Lo tom ve prefed, and ic te gie , ⁰,ον to their 
contedertites, as it ever was with the Romans; for if the 
co:teder oi nnd leagues deteniwe wil ayers other ſtates, 
and umplored heir aids, the Romans would ever be thetore- 
molt. Bacon Hi. 
Pereſi tor cheir country's hunour and their king's, 
On their np beuks they whet tchei. pointed inge.“ 
| Ee TS | . Dryden, 
11. To force into nvitzary tervice, This is properly preſs. | 
Do out lay tc ne what 1 ould do, RO 
That in your knowlege may by me be done, 
And Tam prejramo it. . 
Hor every man that Bolingbroke hath preſs'd 
To lift tharp tree] againit our golden crown, 
Heay*n ivr his Richard hath in ftore 
Aglorious angel, Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
Frem London by the King was I preft torth. Shakeſp. 
They are enturce of very neceſſity to preſs the beſt and 
greatett part of their men out of the Welt countries, which 
is no mall charge. 8 | Raleigh. 
The enteavour to rite new men for the recruit of the army 
by pre//iug, hound oppoiition in many places. Clarendon. 
Ii pracetul peatant to the wars 15 re, 


The fields ie fallow in inglorious reſt, © Diyden. 
Nuit grandſon Filhert to the wars be ret? Gay. 


Vou were preſſed tor the ſea- ſervice, and got off with much 
A- do. 555 : „ Swift, 
0 . 8 
1. Io net with, compulſive violence; to urge; to diſtreſs. 
It there be tir proofs on the one fide, and none at all on 
the other, and it the moſt prefing difliculties be on that tide 
on which there are no proots, tins is ſutficient to render one 
opinion very credible, and the other altogether incredible. 
| Bnet MES Tulatſon's Sermons. 
A great many uneaſineſſes always ſoliciting the will, it is 


natural, tha the greatett and molt ring thould determine 


it to the next action. | Locke. 
2. To go forward with violence to any object. | 
8 I make bold to preſs 
With fo little preparation, | 7 
—Y ow're welcome. Shakeſpeare. 


] pre/5 coward the mark for the prize. Phil. 11. 14. 
The Furks gave a great thout, and preſed in on all lides, 
to have entered the breach. uolles. 
IThrougiag crowds preſs on you as you paſs, 
And with their eager joy make ah {low. 
Th: inſulting victor prefes on the more, 
And treads the ſteps the vanquiſh'd trod before. Dryden. 
She is always drawn in a poſture of walking, it being as 
natural for Hope to preſs torward to her proper objects, as 
tor Fear to fly from them. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 
Let us not therefore faint, or be weary in our journey, 
much leſs turn back, or tit down in deſpair z but preſs chear- 


Dryden. 


_ fully forward to the high mark of our calling. Rogers, 
3. To make invaſion to encroach, h 
Cres On ſuperior powers 15 
Were we to pres, inferior might o ours, Pope. 


4. To croud; to throng. 2 
For he had healed many, inſomuch that ey . upon 
him for to touch him. TEES ark, ni. 10. 
Couuntel ſhe may; and I will give thy car | 

The knowledge hrit of what is fit to hear: 
What 1 tranſact with others or alone, 5 
Beware to learn z nor preps too near the throne, Dyden. 

5. T'o come unlcalonably or unportunately. 5 

6, To urge with vehemence and importumty. | 
He profied upon them greatly; and they turned in. Gen. 
The lets blood he drew, the more he took of treature ; 


and, as ſome conſtrucd it, he was the more {paring in the | 


one, that he might be the more pre//irg in the other. Bacon, 
So thick the th;v'ring army Hands, 
And preſs tor paſſage with extended hands. 
7. To act upon or influence. —— 
When arguments preſs equally in matters indifferent, the 
latett method is to give up ourlelves to neither. Addiſon, 
9. TY PRESS Ah. Lo invade to puſh ugainſt. | 
Patroclus prefſes upon Hector too boldly, and by obliging 
him to fight, ditcovers it was not the true Achilles. Pope. 
Parss. 2. /. [ prefſorr, Fr. from the verh.] | 
1. The inſtrument be which any thing is cruſhed or ſqueezed, 
Ie yreſi is full, the fats overffo“. Pool, u. 13. 


Dryden, 


When one came to the preſs tats to draw out fifty vellcls 


out of the p, there were but twenty. Hag. li. 16. 
The ſtomach and inteitines are the preſs, and the la&eal 
veſlels the ſtramers, to ſeparate the pure emulſion from the 
txces. : arbuthuot. 
They Kept ther cloaths, when they were not worn, con- 
ſtantly in the preſs, to give them a luſtre, Arbuthnet. 

2. The inſtrument by which books are printed. 
Theſe letters are of the ſecoul edition; be will print them 

out of doubt, for he cares not what he puts into the 77%, 
when he would put us two in, Shakeſpeare, 
3. Crowd; tumuult; throng. 
Paul and Barnabas, _ infdels admiring their virtues, 

went about to ſacrifice unto them, rent then garments in 
token of horror, and as frighted, ran crying threngh the 
preſs of the people, O men, wheretore do ye thelc things! 
Hooker. 

She held a great gold chain ylinked well, 


Al n. 


5. A commiſſion to force men into military lervice. For in- 


PRE'SSBED. u. / 


PRE'SSER. 2. J. [from preſs.] One that preſſes, or works at 


PRESSION, 2. / {from es. 


an infinite force every moment, in every ſhining particle, to 


Shakeſpeare. | 


]PRE'SSMONEY. z. J. [ preſs and money.) Money given to a 


3. Force acting againtt any thing; gravitation; preſſion, 


4. Violence inflicted ; oppreſſion. 


|PREST. adj. [ preft or pret, Fr. | 
1 Os 18 aa to have been the original 


„ 


And lower part did reach to loweſt hell, | 


I hear a tongue, ſhuuller than all the muſtick, — - 

Cry, Cœtar. Shakeſpeare's Fulius Cæſar. 
Dcath having prey'd upon the outward parts, 

Leaves them inſenhible; his ſiege is now 

Againlt the mind: the which he pricks and wounds 

With many legions of ſtrange fantaties 3 

Which in their throng, and preſs to that laſt hold, 

Confound themtelves. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Ambitious Turnus in the preſs appears, 

And aggravating crimes augment their fears. Dryden. | 
A new expreſs all Agra does affright, 
Darah and Aurengzebe are jdin'd in fight; 
The pre/5 of people thickens to the court, 


* 


Creep into the kill-hole. — Neither P, cofter, chett, 
trunk; but he hath an abſtract for the remembrance of ſuch 
places. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 


reſs. | 
f I be not aſhamed of my ſoldiers, I am a ſouc'd gurnet; 
I have mitus'd the king's prejs damnably. Shakeſpeare. 
Concerning the multers und prefes for ſufficient mariers 
to ſerve in his majetty's thips, cither the care is very little, 
or the bribery very great. . Raleigh. 
[ prejs and bed.) Bed fo formed, as to be 


ſhut up in « cale, 


a wels, i 


about the itreets to force men into naval ſervice. 988 
PRE'SSINGLY. ad. [from prefſing.] With force; cloſely. 
Ihe one contracts his words, ſpeaking Ppreſingly and 
ſhort; the other delights in long-breathed accents. Hoxwel. 
by ie act of preſſing. 
It light conkilted only in pefion, propagated without ac- | 
tual motion, it would not be able to agitate and heat the 
bodies which retract and reflect it: it it conſiſted in motion, 
propagated to all diſtances in an inſtant, it would require 


generate that motion: and it it contitted in ren or mo- 
tion, propagated either in an inſtant or in time, it would 
bend into the ſhadow. 2:5, » Newton's Oplicks. 
PRE'SSITANT, adj. Gravitating; heavy. A word not in ule, 
Neither the celeſtial matter of the vortices, nor the air, nor 
water, are preſſitant in their proper places. More. 
PRE'SSMAN. 2. /. [res and nan. : | 
1. One who forces another into ſervice; one who forces away. 
One only path to all; by which the prefmen came. 
2. One who makes the impreſſion of print by the preto; di- 
ſtinct from the compolitor, who ranges the types. 


toldicr when he is taken or forced into the ter vice. 
lere, Peaſcod, take my pouch, tis all I own, 5 
Tis my preſmoney.— Can this ſilver fail? Gay. | 
PRESSURE. A. /. [from pre. 11! 

1. The act of preſling or cruſhing. e 

2. The ſtate ot being prelied or cruſhed. _ > 


The inequality of the preſſure of parts appeareth in this; 
that if you take a hody of ſtone, and another of wood of the 
fame magnitude and ſhape, and throw them with equal force, 
youu cannot throw the wood ſo far as the ſtone. Bacon. 

Although the glaſſes were a little convex, yet this tranſ- 
parent ſpot was of a conſiderable breadth, which breadth 
teemed principally to proceed from the yielding inwards of 


5 coton. 

The blood flows through the veſſels by the exceſs of the 
force of the heart above the incumbent preſure, which in fat 
people is exceſſive, Arbulbuot. 
A wile father ingenuouſly confeſſed, that thoſe which per- 


therein. | | Bacon's Ea. 
5. Affliction; grievance; diſtreſs, 

Mine own and my people's preſſures are grievous, and 
peace would be very pleaſing. | King (barles. 

The genuine price of lands in England would be twenty 
years purchaſe, were it not for accidental preſſures under 
which it labours. Child's Diſcourſe of Trade. 

To this conſideration he retreats, in the midlt of all his 
preſſures, with comfort; in this thought, notwithſtanding 


mightily exults, | Atterbury's Sermons, 
Excellent was the advice of Fliphaz to Job, in the midit 
of his great troubles and preſſures, Acquaint thyiclt now 
with God, and be at peace. | Atterbury. 
6, Impreſlion; ſtamp ; character made by impreſſion, _ 
EPS, From my memor 
I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All faws of books, all forms, all preſſures paſt, 


That youth and obſervation copy d there. Sbaleſpeare. 


1. Ready; not 
ſenſe of the word preſt men; men, not forced into the ſervice, 
as now we underſtand it, but men, for a certain ſum re- 
ceived, preft or ready to march at command. 
Each mind is Ful and open every year, 

_ To hear new tidings, though they no way joy us. Faix,. 

_ Grittus defired nothing more than, at his firſt entrance, to 
have coniirmed the opinion of his authority in the minds of 


Vayuod. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

2. Neat; tight, In both ſenſes the word is obſolete. 
More wealth any where, to be breefe 

More people, more handſome and preft 

Where find ye ? | 

PREST, „„ A loan. 

____ He required of the city a pre of fix thouſand marks; 
but, atter many parlees, he could obtain but two thoutand 
pounds, Bacon's Henry VII. 

PRESTIGA'TION, 2. J. [ preftigatio, Lat.] A deceiving; a 
juggling; a playing legerdemain. | | Bia. 

PRESTIG ES. 7. 7 [ Preſtigiæ, Lat.] Illuſions; impoſtures; 
inggling tricks. Dict. 

PRESTO. 2. f. [ preſto, Italian.] Quick ; at once, A word 
uled by thoſe that ſhow legerdemain. 

Preſto! begone! tis here again; 85 
There's ev'ry piece as big as ten. Sewift. 

PRESU'MABLY. adv. {iron preſume.) Without examination, 
Authors preſumably writing by common places, where- 
in, tor many years, promiſcuouſ 
tor their ſubject, break forth at laſt into uſclets rhapſodies. 

Brown. 

To PRE'SUME. v. n. [ preſumer, Fr. præſumo, Latin.] 


1. To luppole; to believe previouily without examination. 


Whole upper end to higheſt heaven was knit, 


3. To venture without poſitive leave. 


4. To form confident or arrogant opinions. 


Of the ſtuffs I give the profits to dyers and preſſers, Savift, | 
PRESSGANG. 2. J. [preſs and gang.] A crew that ſtrolls 


Chapman. 3 


the parts of the glaſſes, by reaſon of their mutual A. 2 


ſuaded profſure of conſciences, were commonly interetted | 


the ſad afflictions with which he was overwhelmed, he 


the es. ph people, by the preſt and ready attendance of the 


Tufer's Huſbandry. | 


amaſſing all that make | 


P R FE 


Fxperience ſupplants the uſe of conjeRure A 


Ant all that preſs did round about her well, we do not only preſume it may be ſo, but as Peine; 
'To catchen hold of that long chain. Fairy Queen. lo. Government of th ind it , 
Who is it in the preſs that calls on me? 2. To ſuppoſe; to affirm without immediate proof e Torgue, 


Although in the relation of Moſes there be Very 
ſons mentioned, yet are there many more to be * * 
- nt 4 

I preſume, baun. 

That as my hand has open'd bounty to you 
My heart dropp'd love; my pow'r rain'd honour 

On you, than any. akejpeare'; Han Vi 

There was a matter we were no leſs defir 

than fearful to aſk, leſt we might r. er wot. know, 

I to the heay'nly viſion thus %. Bann. 


Mitch, 
, an life of Ovid being already written in our lang; 
not peine lo tar upon myſelt, to think 1 >,» 
any thing to Mr. Sandys his undertaking, | Fa all 
. This man preſumes upon his parts, that they wii 7: 
him at time of need, and fo thinks it ſuper J wil not fa 
make any proviſion betorehand, Fo hben 
5. To make contident or arrogant attempts. Leck. 
In this we fail to perform the thing which God 
meet, convenient, and good; in that we r) e 
is meet and convenient better than God hunt, Y as 
God, to remove his ways from human lenſe *. 
Plac'd heav*n from earth lo far, that earthly bole .* 
It it preſume, might err in things too high, 8 
And noadvantage gain. Alon Paradiſe Loft, b. vi 
6. It has on or upon lumetimes before the thing uz 1 pr 
cauſing preſumption, | FN 
He, that would not deceive himſclf, ought to byila h. 
hypothelis on matter of fact, and not Þreſume on m. ”— 
tact, becaule of his hypothetis. 2 * N 
Luther preſumes upon the gift of contineney. 4h 
7. It has of ſometimes, but not properly. 8 
Preſuming of his force, with ſparkling eyes 
_ Already he devours the promis'd prize, ' Divi, 
PRESU'MER. 2. J. [from preſume.] One that prela N 
an arrogant perſon. | | 9 
Hcavy with ſome high minds is an overweight of (34 
gation; otherwile great deſervers do grow into ara 44. 
Jumers, 1 | Prams 
PRESUMPTION, 7. /. [ Praſiumptus, Lat. Preſomplicn, E 
1. Suppoſition previoully formed. | 
I hou haſt thewed us how unſafe it is to offu1 
pPreſumptions afterwards to pleale thee, King Chari; 
Though men in general believed a future (tate, yet they 
ww but confuſcd preſumptions of the nature and Wader 
Ot it. ] | 
2. Confidence grounded on any thing preſuppofed, 
A preſumption, upon this aid, was the principal motire 
for the undertaking. Clarcadyn, b, = 


IR 


= 
1. 


i thee, uw n 


Ces. 


power by no other tenure, than their on preſunt dun upon 
the neceſlity of affairs. Swift's Mijcell, 
3. An argument ſtrong, but not demonſtrative; a long pro. 
bability. | HE N 
The error and inſufficience of their arguments doth n 
it, on the contrary fide againſt them, a'ſtropg preſunptian 
that God hath not moved their hearts to think fuck things, 
as he hath not enabled them to prove. Hooker, b. v, to 
4. Arrogance; confidence blind and adventurous; pretuwp- 
tuouſneſs. | CLAD 

Let my ee not provoke thy wrath; 
For I am torry, that with reverence 25 


I had the preſumption to dedicate to you a very unf uitbed 
piece. 5 . Dada, 
5. Unreaſonable confidence of Divine favour, 

The awe of his majeſty will keep us from Prem, 
and the promiſes of his mercy from deipair. gr. 
PRESUMPTIVE. adj, { preſomptive, Fr. from prefune.] 

1. Taken by previous ſuppoition. | | 
We commonly take ſhape and colour for ſo preſumptive 
ideas of ſeveral ſpecies, that, in a good picture, we read 
ſay, This is a lion, and that a ruſe, ale. 
2. Suppoled: as, the preſumptive heir: oppoſed to the heir ap- 

arent. | e 
A Confident; arrogant; preſumptuous. ; 

There being two opinions repugnant to each other, it may 

not be preſumptive or ſceptical to doubt of both, Brun. 


PRESUMPTUOUS. adj. [ freſumptueux, preſumptueus, Fr.) 


1. Arrogant; confident; inſolent. NS 
Preſumptudus prieſt, this place commands 1 en 
8 Shakeſpeare's Hau) Vi. 
9 | I follow him not 
With any token of preſumptuous ſuit; _ 1 
Nor would I have him, till I do deſerve him. Shake/, 
The boldneſs of advocates prevail with judgts; wherets 
they ſhould imitate God, who repreſicth the T5 
and giveth grace to the modeſt, Bac ah. 
Their minds ſomewhat rais'd Ilia 
By falſe preſumptuous hope. cc 
Some will not venture to ock beyond received noo 
the age, nor hive ſo preſumptuous a thought, as to Vt 1 
than their neighbours, | | 5 
2. Irrevercnt with reſpect to holy things. 


Thus I preſumptuous: and the vition bright, 


aring enterprize ſhe dy'd, 
Can't chou oven. Ne 
Preſumptuous Crete, that boaſts the tomb of Jore. P 
PRESU MPTUOUSLY. adv. (from preſumprucis.) 
1. Annen irreverently. 3 
o you, who ſtudy Nature's works, decide, 
| Whils I the dark myſterious caule admixe; 
Nor, into what the Gods conceal, preſumprucy , 
| Addifoa's Rem ne 
2. With vain and groundleſs confidence in divine _— N 
I entreat your prayers, that God will keep © nt 6 
premature perſuaſion of my being in Chritt, aud 


Ss in av coufle. 
me to go on preſumpiuouſiy or deſpcratelj in ang chan 


, 
7 „Ane 
1 enqus " 
* 
7 +4 


utter 


ö 11. Uuizo 
PRESU'MPTUOUSNESS. 2, /. [from pre Wnppt49in, U 


þ - eVerences 
lity of being preſumptuous; confidence; iet yp, 

PRESUPPO'SAL, 2 [pre and ſuppoſer.] Supho ft 
outly formed. . de Med, 


All things neceſſary to be known that We N ay 
but known with preſuppo/el of knowledgy 57 unde. 
tain principles, whercot it receiveth us already pe Hair 

] p L | d 1 ple. 

To PRESUPPO'SE. v. a. [ preſuppoſer, Fr. fra Mt | 
Jo ſuppoſe as previous. 2 

. en 
In as muchas righteous life reſuppoſath ie, bear 
as to live virtuouſly it is impoſſible excep* 2 wen our to te 
the firſt impediment, which naturall) = A bich ve cu. 

move, is penury and want of things, Wit Maker 3. is 90 

not live. ; nds; each 
All kinds of knowledge have their certain. n oth 

of them preſuppoſeth many neceſſary thing * fe,. 


O much deceiv'd, much failing, hapleſs Eve! 
Ot thy ꝓreſum'd retury | event perveric! Milton. 


A 


ſciences, and known beforechaud. paso 7100 


Thole at home held their immoderate engroflinents of 


I did not entertain thee as thou art. Shakeſpeare, 
It warns a warier carriage in the thing, 
Leſt blind preſumption work their ruining, Dame.” 


As with a ſmile more brighten'd, thus reply'd. Millar. 
he powers ona 
Puniſh'd his preſumpiuous pride, i 
; That for his 4 1 Pp Did. 


| ron. #. .. { preſuppoſition, Fr. pre and ſup- 
ny 5 uppoſition Rh tormed, 
ofation ) 


pop 


PRESURMESE 1. J. { pre and ſurmiſe.] Surmiſe previouſly 
RES 1 . 


formed. It was your preſurmiſe, 


That, in the dole of blows, your fon might drop. Shak, 


ek. 3. . [ Prætenſus, Lat.] ny 
1 fille ce. grounded upon fictitious poſtulates. 
J 


all gain a new Argument to perſuade men over, 


hut. we Tillotfon, 
F \ Thea Iof ſhowing or alleging what Is not real. 
| ' * With flying {peed and ſceming great Pretence 3 
1 Came running in a mellenger. _ y Raven, 
1. So ſtrong his . was to thoſe executions he had been 
n. acenitow'd to in reland, without any Kind of commiſſion 
or Pretenct of authority. Clarondon. 
fy 0 worthy not oi liberty alone, | Fa 
10 Too mean pretence, but honour. Aller. 
2 Let not the Lrojans, with a feign'd pretence 
ul Of protter d peace, delude the Latian prince. Dryden. 
* | ſhould have drefſed the whole with greater care; but I 
% had little time, wich I am ſure you know to be more than 
moo ee _ Wake's Preparation for Death. | 
_ „ Aſlumption; claim to Notice. 275 1 
ay Deipile not thele tew cntuing pages; for never was ny 
Ra thing of this pretence more ingenuoully imparied, EW. 
Chum true or talle. i 
Spirits in our juſt pretences arm d | ; 
vi Fell with us. 3 e 
Ye Primogeniture cannot have any pretence to a ng 10 
0 ſolely inheriting property or power. 8 inp 0, 
i his „ Shakelpeare ules this word with more affintty to the ort- 
ge 'vinal Latin, for lomething threatened, or held out to tertify. 
TM [ have conceived a moit faint neglect of late, WU! have 
hs rather blamed as my own jealous curiolity, than as a Very 
x. g reteuce ant purpole of u nkindnels, Shakejp 
| In the great hand of God I Hund, and thence 
ado Againtt the undivulg'd pretence 1 tight 3 © 
* Ot treas'nous malice. _ Shakeſpeare's Macheth. 
8 He hath writ this to feel my affection tor Your hondur, 
ob 1nd to no other pretence of danger. Shakeipeere's Ring Lear. 
: bs 7, PRETE ND. v. d. | pretends, Lat, Preteudre, French.) 
W 1. To hold out; to ſtretch forward. This is mere Latinity, 
Pr f Ame ue | | 
wt my 3 to laſh his horſes, bends Y 8 
| cag ; IEF. 
Ucn Prone tothe wheels, and his let: tot pretends. Dryden. 
arks, 2. To portend; to forethow.. Not in e. N 
t they All thele movements {cemed to be pretended by movin gof 
dition the carth in Suſlex. ef . Hayvard. 
vers, 3. Tomake any appearance of having; to allege ta! y. 
: | This let him knoõẽw . 
motive Leſt wilfully tanigrefling he rere 3 
b. vill. Surpriſal. Ph | SZ Milton. | 
ents of What reaſon then can any man preterd againſt religion, 
„upon whenit is 10 apparently for the beretit, Oc only of human 
Mi call. laclety, but of every particular pertun? Tilialſou. 
g po- 4. Lo thow hypocriucatly, 8 8 | 
| Lis their intereit to guard themſelves from thole tiotou s 
i make eftects of pretended zeal, nor is it leſs their duty. 5 
Alion, 7 155 5 „ : Decay cf * wy. 
things 5. To hold out as a deluſive appearance; to exhibit as a COVEr 
. J 10. ot lometiung hidden.“ I'his 1s rather Latin. | 
elump- ; Wain all creatures trom thee ol 
Henceforth; leſt that too heav*nly form, pretended 
To hellith talſhood, tnare them. Multon”s Paradije Loft. 
| 6. To claim. In this tenſe we rather fay, pretend to. 
zſpeart, Chiefs ſhall be grudg'd the part which they pretend. 
8 „„ | | Dryden. | 
Dame. Are they not rich? what more can they pretend? Pope, 
ficiſhed Ti PRE'TEND, v. 1. VF 
Did, i. To put in a claim truly or falſely. It is ſeldom uſed with- | 
out ſhade of cenſure. | 
np un, What peace can be, where both to one pretend? 
Roger's But they more diligent, and we more ftrong, Dryden. 
by, In thoſe countries that pretend to freedom, princes are 
ſubje& to thoſe laws which their people have choten. Swift. 
umptivie 2, To preſume on ability to do any thing; to profels pre- 
e really lumptuoully. | | | 
Licks, Of the ground of redneſs in this ſea are we not fully ſa- 
heir aps us fied; for there is another red ſea, witole name we 8 
not to make out from theſe principles. rot. 
PRETENDER, 2. /. {from pretend. ] One who lays claim to 
er, it may any thing. : e RES 
Brown, The prize was diſputed only till you were ſeen; now all 
ax, Fr.] preteaders have withdrawn their claims. Dryden. 
| Whatever victories the ſeveral preterders to the empire 
atience, obtained over one another, they are recorded on coins with- 
17 Vi, out the lealt reflection. Addijon on Ancient Medals. 
The numerous preteraters to places would never have been 
kept in order, if expe&tation had been cut off, Swift. 
Sale. To juit contempt ye vain pretenders fall, | 
; Whereas The people's fable, and the ſcorn of all. Pope. 


reptuctis 


1 L. ort of learning. „„ Watts. 

ER Piitt'\pixncLY. adv. [from' pretending. } Arrogantly; 
Ilten. precumptuoully, 55 8 

notions ci [ have a particular reaſon to look a little pretendingly at | 

o be wier pielent. : 2 Collier on Pride. 
Lacke. | FRETENSION, . /. [ pretenſio, Lat. pretention, French.) 


. Cham true or falſe, 
But if to unjuſt things thou doſt pretend, 
Ere they begin, let thy pretenſions end. Derham. 
Men indulge thoſe opinions and practices, that favour 


1 
| Mita. 


i ell preten/ions. | | L' Eftrange. | 
Dry de commons demand that the conſulſhip ſhould lie in 
cammon to the þretenſeons of any Roman. Swift, 
xe. Fee 2, Filtitious a pearance, A Latin phraſe or ſenſe. 


8 bis was but an invention and preten/ion given out by the 
pamiards. Bacon. 


10 words of Latin original, ſignifies beſide. 


"E TERIMPERFECT, adj, In gramunur, denotes the tenſe 
Ra rectly pait, | 


ERIT. adj 1 P 5. Latin. Paſt 
rA ron J. CPreterit, Fr, præteritus, Latin.] . 


a | Oy 
Wo of going paſt ; the ſtate of being palt. 
TERITNESS, 
helene; not tuturity. | 
Gate cannot conceive a preteritneſs ſtill backwards in infi- 
» that never was preſent, as we can an endleſs futu- 


fity, that Deve * . " . | 
1 I ww 5 " 
tanallying ill be preſent ; ſo that though one is po 


V enquire 
je) eng * 
FRS CH ah. 


favour. 

we tro all 

id not Jurd 
court, 
Ham u 

gas. ] Ui 

Fences 


poll pri 


be faveds and thi nite, yet nevertheleſs the other is politively finite: 
5 ning cel · of the afoning doth not at all affect the eternal exiſtence | 
my . 10 arable Divinity, in whoſe invariable nature there is | 
Ee Hook Nit ne. Bentley's Sermons. 

F fel. We 3 adj. | præterlapſus, Lat.] Pait and gone. 
MTS of 3 with a ſuperltitious reverence upon the accounts 
in as much hk ped ages. Glanwille's Scepſis. 
ve; (herefole de. 1 in $2 there io much of either, in any Sreterias 2d 
7. 

our to le N | alker. 
rol we ca law, REGAL, adj. ¶ preter and legal.] Not agreeable to 
9. i. 9¹⁰ Lex * 
ads cach tl, dar el ſome evil cuſtoms preterlegal, and abuſes perſo- | 
red in olle nur; ha. be ved. King . 

hrs 2.1 8 N. u. ſ. ¶ pretermiſſior, French; pretermiſſio 
Hae &,] The abt of 1 miſſos, 7 


: 


This 2 againſt religion will not only be baffled, | 
1 


retenders to philoſophy or good ſenſe grow fond of this 


erke, . ſ. ¶ præter, Lat.] A particle which, prefixed | 


. / [ preterition, Fr. from preterit.] The 


2. ſ. {from preterit.] State of being paſt ; 


FRE: 


To PRETERMI'T. v. a. [ pretermitto, Lat.] To paſs by. 
The fees, that are termly given to thele deputies, for re- 
compence of their pains, I do purpoſely pretermit ; becauſe 
they be not certain, | Bacon. 
PRE TERNA TURAL. adj. { preter and natural.) Diffe- 
rent from what is natural; irregular, 
We will enquire into the caule of this vile and preterna- 
tural temper of mind, that thould make a man pleate him- 


which nature has made the proper teat of pleaſure. South. 


natural, like a ſtatue made and broken again. 
PRETERNATURALLY. adwv. [from preternatural.) In a 
manner different from the common order of nature. 
Simple air, preternaturally attenuated by heat, will make 
itſelf room, and break and blow upall that which refiſteth it, 
| | Bacon's Natural Hijlory 
PRETERNATURALNESS, 2. ſ. [from preternatural.] Man- 
ner ditterent trom the order of nature. | 
PRE'TERPERFECT. adj. [ preteritum perfetum, Latin. A 
grammatical term applied to the tenſe which denotes time 
abſolutely pait, h | | 
The tame natural averſion to loquacity has of late made 
a conhderable alteration m our language, by cloling in one 
{yllable the termination of our preterperfett tenſe, as drown'd, | 
waik'd, tor drowned, walked. Addjon's Speetaicr. 
PRETERPLUPERFECT.. adj. [ fpreteritum pluſquam fer- 
fechiim, Latin.) The grammatical epithet for the tenſe de- 
voting time relatively paſt, or paſt before ſome other paſt time. 
PRETE'XT. u. . [| pratextus, Lat. prelcxte, French.] Pre- 
tence; falſe appearance; talle allegation. | 
My pretex! to ſtrike at himadmits . 
A good conltruction, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanuis. 
Under this pretext, the means he {ought | 
To ruin ſuch whote might did much exceed 5 
His pow'r to wrong, Danicl's Civil Mar. 
As chymilts gold from braſs by fire would draw, 
Pretexts are into treaton forg'd by law, Denham. 
I mall not ſay with how much or how little pretext of 
reuſon they managed thole diſputes, Decay of Picty.” 


pretext of ſervice and Kindneſs. I Ejirange, 
PRETOR. 2. /. [ pretor, Lat. preteur, French.] The Ko- 
man judge, It is now ſometimes taken tor a mayor, 
$ Good Cinna, take this paper z | 
And look you Jay it in the pretor's chair. Shakeſpeare. 

Porphyrius, whom you Egypt's pretor made, 

Is come trom Alexandria to your aid. Dryden. 
An advocate, pleading the cauſe of his client betore one 


where the lu required two. Spectator, NY 5 56. 
PRE"TORIAN.. ad. {[ protorianus, Lat. pretorien, French. 
Judicial; excictied by the pretor, 
The Chancery had the pretozian power for equity; the 
Star-chamber had the cenforian power for offences, Bacon. 
PRETTTILY. adv. [from pretty. ] Neatly ; elegantly ; plea-, 
lingly without dignity or elevation, e 
How prettily the young ſwain ſeems to waſh 

The hand was fair before, Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 
One ſaith prertely, in the quenching of the flame of a pet- 
tilent ague, nature is like people that come to quench the 
fire of a houle ; ſo buly, as one letteth another. Bacon, 


themſelves prettily, after the taſhion of others. Locke, 


nit y; neat elegance without elevation, n. 
There is goodlineſs in the bodies of animals, as in the ox, 
rnd and ſtag; or majeſty and ſtatclinels, as in the 
ion, horſe, eagle, and cock; grave awtulnels, as in maſtiffs; 
or elegancy and prettineſs, as in leſler dogs, and mott tort 
of birds; all which arc teveral modes of beauty. More. 
Thoſe drops of prettineſs, ſcatteringly ſprinkled amongtt 
the ercatures, were deſigned to defecate and exalt our con- 
ceptions, not to inveigle or detain our paſſions. Boyle. 
PRETTY. adj. [ppxr, finery, Sax. preito, Italian; prat, 
Prattigb, Dutch. | . 
1. Neat; elegant; pleaſing without ſurprize or elevation. 
Of theſe the idle Greeks have many pretty tales. Reletgh. 
They found themſelves involved in a tram of mittakes, 
by taking up tome pretty hypothelis in philolophy.j Watts. 
2. Beautiful without grandeur or dignity. _ RA 
The pretty gentleman is the moit complaiſant creature in 
the world, 8, is always of my mind, ' Spectator. 
3. It is uted in a kind of diminutive 3 in poetry, and 
in converſation : as, à pretty felloxv indeed! _ 
»  Acpretty talk; and fo I told the fool, : | 
Who needs mutt undertake to plcaſe by rule. Dryden. 
He'll make a pretty figure in a triumph, | 
And ſerve to trip betore the victor's chariot. Ad.liſon. 
4. Not very ſmall, This is a very vulgar uſe, 
A knight of Wales, with ſhipping and lome pretty com- 
pany, did go to diſcover thoſe parts. | Abbet, 


bearing, cloſe by the earth, and then caſt a pretty quantity 
of earth upon the plant, and they will bear next year before 
the ordinary time. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
I would Lars a mount of ſome pretty height, leaving the 
wall of the encloſure breaſt high  Bacon's Eyays. 
Of this mixture we put a parcel into a crucible, and ſut- 
fered it fora pretty while to continue red hot, Boi: 
A weazle a pretty way off ſtood leering at him. L'Efirangc% 
| PRETTY. adv. In fore degree. This word is uſed before 
adverbs or adjectives to intend their ſignification: it is leſs 
than very. I | Re 
The world begun to be pretty well ſtocked with people, 
and human induſtry drained thoſe unhabitable places. 

| | Burnet. 

I ſhall not enquire how far this lofty method may advance | 
the reputation of wr age. but I am pretty ſure tis no great 
addition to theirs who ule it, | Collier. 

A little voyage round the lake took 2 days, though | 
the wind was pretty fair for us all the while, Addiſon. 

L have a fondnels for a project, and a pretty tolerable ge- 

nius that way myſelf. Addiſon's Guardian, Ne 107. 

Theſe colours were faint and'dilute, unleſs the light was 
trajected obliquely ; tor by that means they became pretty 

vivid. ; 7 exwton's Optichs. 

This writer every where inſinuates, and, in one lace, 
pretty plainly profelles himſelf a ſincere Chriſtian. Atrers. 
The copper halfpence are coined by the publick, andevery 
piece worth pretty near the value of the copper. Sai. 
The firſt attempts of this kind were pretty modeſt. Baker, 
To PRE'VAIL. v. 2. [ prevaloir, Fr. prevalere, Lat. 
1. To be in force; to have effect; to have power; to have 
influence. : 

This cuſtom makes the ſhort-ſighted bigots, and the wa- 
rier ſcepticks, as far as it prevails, g Locke, 
2. To overcome; to gain the ſuperiority, With on or uon, 

ſometimes over or againſt. _ + I 

They that were your enemies, are his, 

And have prevail d as much oz him as you. 

; Shakeſpeare. 

Nor is it hard for thee to preſerve me amidft the unjuſt ha- 
tred and jealouſneſs of too many, which thou haſt ſuffered 
to prevail upon me. King Charles. 


ſelf wich that, which can no ways reach thoſe faculties | 


That torm, which the earth is under at preſent, is preter- | 
Ut. 


3. To gain inſſuence; to operate effectually. 


They tuck the blood of thoſe they depend upon, under a 


ol the pretors, could only produce a ſingle witneſs, in a point] 


Children, kept out of ill company, take a pride to behave |. 


PRE'TTINESS, 1. /. [from pretty.) Beauty without dig- | 


PRE 


The millenium prevailed long againſt the truth upon the 
ſtrength of authority, . Decay / Piety. 
While Marlbro's cannon thus prevails by land, 
Britain's ſea-chiefs by Anna's high command, 
Reſiſtleſs o'er the Tuſcan billows ride, Blackmore, 
Thus ſong could prevail e 
O'er death and &'er hell, 
A conqueſt how hard and how glorious 
Though fate had faſt bound her. 
With Styx nine times round her, | 
Yet mulick and love were victorious, _ Pope. 
This kiagdom could never prevail againſt the unned 
power of England, 5 Swift, 


4. To perſuade or induce by entreaty. It has abi, A or 

o, before the perton perſuaded, | 
ith minds obdurate nothing prevaileth, as well they that 
preach, as they that read unto ſuch, ſhall itill have cauie to 
complam with the prophets of old, Who will give credit unto 
bur teaching? Hooler, b. v. § 22. 
He was prevailed with to reſtrain the Earl of Briltoj up- 


on his firſt arrival. Clarenden, 
2 5 'The ſerpent avith me e 
Perſuaſively have fo prevail d, that I 
Have allo taſted, | | Milton. 


They are more in danger to go out of the way, who are 
marching under the conduct of a guide, that it is an hundred 
to one will millead them, than he that has not yet taken a 
Rep, and is likcher to be prevailed on to enquire after the 
right way, | | Locke, 

There are four ſorts of arguments that men, in their rea- 

_lonings with others, make ule of to prevail on them. Locke. 

FRE The gods pray 

He would reſume the conduct of the day, 

Nor let the world be Jolt in endleſs night; 

Prevail d upon at laſt, again he took 

The harneſs'd ſteeds, that till with horror ſhook. A. Idi. 

Upon aflurances of revolt, the queen wis prevailed cb 
to lent her torces upon that expedition, Sat. 


heurer, and allow him the utmoſt freedom. Swift. 
PKEVAITING. adj, [from prevail.] Predominant; having 
moſt intinence.. | 3-4 
Probabilities, which croſs men's appetites and prevailizeg 
3 run the lame fate: let never ſo much probability 
zung on one fide of 2 covetous man's reaſoning, and money 
on the other, it is eaſy to torelee which will outweight. 


Tg Locke, 
Save the friendleſs infants from oppreſſion ; 
Saints ſhall affiſt thee with prevailizg prayers, | 
And warring angels combat on thy ide. —Ronve, 
PREVAILMENT. 2. J. [trompreveil.] Prevalence, 
5 1 Metlengers ny 5 
Ot ſtrong prevailment in unharden'd youth. Shakeſp.. 


Pxk'valkxex. 
dominance.“ | 
The duke better knew, what kind of arguments were of 

_ prevvelence with him. „ 
Others finding that, in former times, many churchmen 


were employed in che civil govermnent, imputed their wants 
ing of theſe ornaments their predeceſiors wore, tothe power 


and prewvalency of the lawyers. Clarendon. 
Animals, whole fore-legs ſupply theuſe of arms, hold, if 
bs oft times in the other, 
brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Why, fair one, would you not rely | 
On reaton's force with beauty's join'd? 
Could I their prevalence deny, 
I mult at oncebe deat and bliñd. Prior. 
Leait of all docs this precept imply, that we ſhould com - 
ply with any thing thatthe prevalence of corrupt taſhion has 
made reputable, | Rogers's Sermons. 
PREVALENT. adj. [ prevalens, Lat.] . 
1. Victorious; gaining tuperiority. AGED 
HBrennus teld the Roman amballadors, that prevalentarms 
were as good as any title, and that valiant men might ac- 
count to be their own as much as they could get. Raleigh. 
DOE On the toughten field, | 
Michach and his angels prevalent encamping. Milton, 
The conduct of a peculiar Providence made the intt; u- 
ments of that great deſigu prevalent and victorious, and all 
thole mountains of oppoiition to become plains. South, 
2. Predommant z powerful. Ee 


not an equality in both, a preva 


Eve! caſily may faith admit, that all 
The good which we enjoy, from heav'n deſcends ; 
But, that from us ought mould afcend to heav'n, 
So prevalent, as to concern the mind 
Of God high-bleſt; or to incline his wilt; 
_ Hard to belief may ſeem. 
This was the ok received and prevalent opinion, when 
T ftirit brought my collection up to London. 
OT Ss 

The ev'ning-ſtar ſo falls into the main, | 

To riſe at morn more prevalenil; bright. Prior. 
To PREVARICATE. vv. x. [ pravaricer, Latin; preva- 
riguter, French, ] Tocuvil ; to quibble; to ſhoffle. | 

Laws arc either diſannulled or quite prevartcated through 
change and alteration ot times, yet they are good in then- 
ſelves. | . Spenſer. 

He prevaricates with his own underſtanding, and cannct 
ſerivuily conlider the {trength, and diſcern the evidence of 
argumentations againit his deſires. Scuth, 

Whoever helped him to this citation, I dcfire he will never 
truſt him more; for I would think better of himtelt, thau 
that he would wilfully prevaricats. = Stiliizg fact. 

Fr. from prevaricate.] Shuffle; cavil. | 

Several Romans, taken priſoners by Hannibal, were re- 
leaſed upon obliging themtelves by an oath ro return again 
to his camp : among thele was one, who, thinking to elude 
the oath, went the fame day back to the camp, on preter.ce 
of having forgot ſomething; buy this prevarication was 19 
ſhocking to the Roman ſenate, that they ordered him to he 
delivered up to Hannibal, Addifoa's Freekslier, 

PREVARAICA TOR. 7. 7 8 | prevaricator, Lid. prevaricalturs 
Fr. from prevaericate.] A caviller; a ſhuffler, 
PREVE'NIENT. adj. [ prevemens, Lat.] Preceding; going 
before; preventive. | 
From the mercy-ſ{cat above 

Preventent grace deſcending, had remoy*d 

The ttony from their hearts, and made new fleſh 

Rogencrate grow inltead. Milton's Peradijſe Liſt, 

To PREVE'NE., V. a. [frevents, Lat.] Fo hinder. 
If thy indulgent care 
Had not preven'd, among unbody'd ſhades 
I now had wander'd. Phill-þ5. 
To PREVENT. v. a. | prevenio, Lat. prevenir, Fr.] 
L. 3 0 go before as a guide; to go betorc, making the way 
cuſy. 

Are we to forſake any true opinion, or to ſhun any requi- 
ſite action, only becaule we have in the practice thereof been 
prevented by 1dolJaters? Healer, h. v. § 12. 

Prevent him with the bleſſings of goodnels. AH xl. 3. 

Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings with thy molt grau- 


e 
I told you then he ſhould prevail, and ſpeed | 
On his bad errand, £ Milton. 


cious favour. Cauuuun Pray. 
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Prevail upon tome judicious friend to be your conttant 


PRE vA 148 n. /. | prevalence, French; prevalentia, 
low Latin.] Superiority; wiuence; pre- 


Clarendon. ' 


Mzten's Paradiſe Loft | 


Woodward, © 
Cut off the ſtalks of cucumbers, immediately after their | PREVALENTLY, adv. [from prevalent,] Powerfully; 


PREVARICA'TION, 2. / [ pravaricetio, Lat. Prevariations 
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PREVENTIVE. . /. [irom prevent.] A preſervative; that 


Let thy grace, O Lord, always prevent and follow us. 
5 ö Common Prayer. 
2. To go before; to he before; to anticipate. | 
Mine eyes prevent the night-watches, that I might be oc- 
cupied in thy word, Pjalm cxix. 4. 
The tame oitcer told us, he came to conduct us, and that 
he had prevented the hour, becauſe we might have the whole 
day betore us for our bulinels, | Bacon. 
Nothing engendered doth prevent his meat: 
Flies have their tables ſpread, cre they appear; 
Some creatures have in winter what to eat; 
Others do ſleep. Herbert's Temple of Sacred Poems. 
Soon thalt thou find, if thou but arm their hands, 
Their ready guilt preventing thy commands; 
Cow dit thou ſome great propertion'd miſchief frame, 
They'd prove the father from whole loins they came. 


Pope. 


3. To preoccupy; to preengage; to attempt firſt. 
Thou haſt prevented us with overtures of love, even when 
we were thine enemies. King Charles. 
4. To hinder; to obviate; to obſtruct. This is now almolt 
the only ſenile, 


They prevented me in the day of my trouble; but the | 


Lord was my upholder, Pſalm xvini. 18. 
I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, ſo to e des . 
The tinie of lite. -.. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
This your fincereſt care could not prevent, © 
Foretold ſo lately what would come to 18 . Milton. 
Too great confidence in ſucceſs is the lixelieſt to prevent 
it; becaule it hinders us from making the bett ute ot the 
2 \vaniagzes which we enjoy. Atterbury. 
To PRE'VENT. wv. z. Lo come before the time. A Latinitm. 
Strawberries witcrc with water, wherein hath been ſeep -. 
ed thcep's dung, will prevent and come carly. Bacon. 
PREVENTER. A. . {trom prevent.) | 
1. One that goes before. 
The archduke was the afiailant, and the preventer, and 
had the fruit of his diligence and celerity. Lacon. 
2. One that hinders ; an hinderer; an obſtructer. 


PREVENTION, . /. [ prevention, French; from preventum, | 


Latin.) 
1. Ihe act of going before. Rs f 
The greater the diltance, the greater the Prevention z as in 
- thunder, where the lightning precedeth the crack a goo 
ſpace. bo | | Bacon. 
No odds appear'd 
In might or ſwiit prevention, Milton. 
2. Preoccupation; anticipation. | | 
Atchievements, plots, orders, Þreventions, | 
Succe!s or lots. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Hinderance; obſtruction. | | 
| 8 Half way he met 
His daring fes, at this prevention more 
Incens'd. 1 ENS | 
- Preweiticn of fin is one of the greateſt mercies God can 
vouchiaic. | | 3 
4. Prejudice; prepoiiefſion. A French expreſſion. - 
Inn xcading what | have written, let them bring no part1- 
cular gulto or any prewertion of mind, and that whatioever | 
judgment they make, it may be purely their own. Dryden. 


PREVENTIONAL. adj. [from prevention.) Tending to pre- 


vention. 5 7585 N if. 
PREVENTIVE. adj. [from prewent.] 
1. Tending to hinder. 5 


Wars preventive upon) 
well as upon actual invaſſons. Bacon. 


vented. 


Phylick is curative or preventive of diſeaſes; preventive | 


is that which, by purging noxious humours, preventeth lick - 
nels. 25 | 

Procuring a due degree of ſweat and perſpiration, is the 
belt preventive of the gout, Arbuthnct. 


which prevents; an antidote, 
PREVE NTIVELY. adv. {trompreventive.] In ſuch a man- 


ner as tends to prevention.“ | 
Such as fearing to concede a monſtroſity, or mutilate the 
integrity of Adam, preventzvely conceive the creation of 
thirtecn ribs. N Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
PREVIOUS. adj. [ prewins, Lat.] Antecedent; going be- 
C | ; 1 
By this previous mtimation we may gather ſome hopes, 
that the matter is not deſperate. Burnet's Theo. of the Earth, 
Sound from the mountain, privicus to the ſtorm, | 
Rolls o'er the muitering carth, Thomſon. 
PRE'VIOUSLY. adv. | from previous.) Beforehand; ante- 
cedently. TS a RL 
Darting their ſtings, they Pprewiouſſy declare 
Deſign'd revenge, and firce intent ot war, Prior. 
It cannot be reconciled with perfect fincerity, as previ- 
ouſly ſuppoſing lome neglect of better information. PFiddes. 
PRE VIOUSNESS. 1. /. | trom previous.] Antecedence. 
PREY. . /. [prada, Lat.] 8 


% 


1. Something to be devoured; ſomething to be ſeized; food | 
Zotten by violence; ravine; wealth gotten by violence; 


plunder. EE 5 
A garriſon ſupported itſelf, by the prey it took from the 
neighbourhood of Ayleſbury. 
The whole included race his purpos'd prey, 
She ſees herſelf the monKer's prey, 
And feels her heart and entrails torn away, 
Pindar, that eagle, mounts the tktes, 
While virtue leads the noble way; 
Too like a vulture Boileau flies, 
Where ſordid int rett hes the prey. 
2. Ravage; depredation. 5 | 
Hog in ſloth, fox in tcalth, hon in prey. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Animal of prey, is an animal that hves on other animals, 
There are men of prey, as well as beaſts and birds of prey, 
that live upon, and delight in blood. L' Eftrange. 
To PREY. Hv. 2. { predor, Lat.] | 
1. To feed by violence. With on before the object. 
A lionets 
Lay couching head on ground, with cat-like watch, 
When that the {leeping man ſhculd ſtir: tor tis 
The royal diſpoſition of that beatt 
To prey on nothing that doth ſeem as dead. Shakeſpeare. 
| Put your torches out; 
The wolves have prey'd, and look the gentle day 
Dapples tne drowſy eaſt. Shakeſpeare, 
Jove venom firſt infus'd in ſerpents fell, 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


Prior. 


Taught wolves to prey, and ſtormy ſeas to ſwell. May. 
Their impious tolly dar'd to prey | 
On herds devoted to the god of day. Pepe. 


2. To plunder; to rob, | 
They pray continually unto their faint the common- 
wealth, or rather not pray to her, but prey on her; for they 
ride up and down on her, and make her their boots. Shak, 

3. To corrode ; to walte, 

| Language is too faint to ſhow | 
His rage of love ; it pres upon his life 

He pines, he ſickens, ne deipails, he dies. Addiſon. 

Par'yER. . ſ. {from prey. ] Robber, devourer; plunderer. 


Milton. | 


South's Sermons. | 


uſt fears are true defenſives, as | 


Clarendon, b. viii. | 


* 


2, Preſervative; hindering ill. It has gf before the thing pre- 


Brewn. | 


PRICE. 2. . | prex, Fr. prætium, Lat.] 
I, 8 paid tor any thing. 


2. Value; eſtimation; ſuppoled excellence. 


4. Reward ; thing purchaſed at any rate. 


7 PRICK. v.a. [ppicran, Saxon. ] 


ö 


1. A ſharp ſlender inſtrument; any thing by which a punc- 


PRI 


Luſt cauſeth a flagrancy in the eyes and priapiſm. Bacon, 
The perſon every night has a priapiſm in his tleep, Fryer. 


will buy it of thee at a price; neither will I offer burnt- 
offerings unto the Lord my God, of that which colt me no- 
thing. 2 Sum. XXIV. 24. 
From that which hath its price in compoſition, if you take 
away, any thing, or any part do fail, all is diſgrace, Bacch. 
f fortune has a niggard been to thee, 
evote thylelt to thritt, not luxury; 
nd wilely make that kind of food thy choice, | 
To which neceſſity confines thy price. Dryden. 
We itand in ſome jealouty, leſt by thus overvaluing their 
ſermons, they make the price and eſtimation of dcripture, 
otherwiſe notified, to fall. Hoagker. 
Sugar hath put down the uſe of honey, inaſmuch as we 
have Folt thoſe preparations of honey which the ancients had, 
when it was more in Price. | Bacon. 
3. Rate at which any thing is fold, 
Suppoling the quantity of wheat, in reſpe& to its vent be 
the ſame, that makes the change in the price of wheat. Locke. 


Sometimes virtue ſtarves, while vice is fed; 
What then? is the reward of virtue bread ? _ 
That, vice may merit; tis the price ot toil; 
The knave delerves it, when he tills the ſoil. 
To PRICE. v. a. To pay for. | 

Some ſhall pay the price of others guilt z 
And he the man that made fans foy to fall, 


[1 


Shall with his own blood price that he hath ſpilt. Fairy 9. 


Pope. 


1. To pierce with a ſmall puncture. 

F Leave her to Heav'n, 

And to thoſe thorns that in her boſom lodge, 

To prick and ſting her. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Iſrael, nor any grieving thorn. Exel. xxvili. 24. 
If the priced her finger, Jack laid the pin in the way, 
| Arxbultbnot. 
2. To form or ere& with an acuminated point. 
The pocts make Fame a monſter; they ſay, Look how 
many feathers ſhe hath, ſo many eyes ſhe hath underneath, ſo 
many tongues, ſo many voices, the pric&s up fo many ears. 
Bacon's Eſſays. 
A hunted panther caſts about 
Her glaring eyes, and prichs her liſt'ning ears to ſcont. 


Diyden. 
85 IIis rough creſt he rears, | | 
And pricks up his predeſtinating ears, Dryden. 


The fiery courſer, when he hears from far 
The ſprightly trumpets and the ſhouts of war, | 
Pricks up his ears. Dryden's Virgil's Georg. 
A greyhound hath pricked ears, but thoſe of a hound hang 
down; tor that the former hunts with his cars, the latter 
only with his noſe. 
The tuneful noiſe the ſprightly courſer hears, 
Paws the green turf, and pricks his trembling cars. Gay. 
Keep cloſe to cars, and thoſe let afles prick; 
I 'is nothing—nothing ; if they bite and kick. 
3. To fix by the point. | 
I cauſed the edges of two knives to be ground truly ſtrait, 
and pricking their points into a board, ſo that their edges 
might look towards one another, and meeting near their 
points contain a rectilinear angle, I faſtened their handles 
r with pitch, to make this angle invariable. Newtor. 
4. To hang on a point. os, | | 1 
The cooks ſlice it into little gobbets, prick it on a prong 
of iron, and hang it in a furnace. 8 Sandy. 
5. To nominate by a puncture or mark, _ 5 
Thoſe many then ſhall die, their names are pricht. Shak. 
Some who are pricked for ſheriffs, and are fit, ſet out of 
the bill. AE Es, Bacon. 
6. To ſpur; to goad; to impel; to incite. | 
When I call to mind your gracious favours, 
My duty prichs me on to utter that, 5 
Which elfe no worldly good ſhould draw from me. Shak. 


Well, *tis no matter, honour pric&s me on; | 
But how if honour prick me off, when „ 
I come on? Shaxeſpeare's Henry IV. 
His high courage prick” him forth to wed, Fopq; 


7. To pain; to pierce with remorſe. 
When they heard this, they were priched in their hearts, 
and ſaid, Men and brethren what ſhall we do? A4, ii. 37. 
8. To make acid. | N 
They their late attacks decline, 
And turn as eager as preck'd wine. 
9. To mark a tune. TE | 
To PRICK, v. 2. [ prijken, Dutch.] 


1. To drels one's ſelt for how. 6 


Spenſer. ; | | 
After that Varlet's flight, it was not long, 
Ere on the plain faſt prickizg Guyon ſpied, 


A gentle knight was pricting on the plain, 
Veld in mighty arms of ſilver ſhield, Fairy Queen. 


They had not ridden far, when they might ſce 


The Scottiith horſemen began to hover much upon the 
Engliſh army, and to come pricking about them, ſometimes 


PRICK. 1. /. [ppicca, Saxon. } 


ture is made. | 
The country gives me proof 

Ol bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 
Strike in their numb'd and mortified bare arms | 
Pins, wooden fricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary. Shakeſp. 

It is hard tor thee to kick againſt the pricks. Acts, ix. 5. 

It the Engliſh would not in peace govern them by the law, 
nor could in war root them out by the ſword, mult they not 
be ebe in their eyes, and thorns'in their ſides? Dawes. 


have armed them with horns, tuſks, talons, or pricks. 
| | Biramball. 
2. A thorn in the mind; a teaſing and tormenting thought; 
remorſe of conſcience. | 
My conſcience firſt receiv'd a tenderneſs, 
Scruple, and prick, on certain ſpeeches utter'd | 
By th' Biſhop of Bayon, _ Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
3. A tpot or mark at which archers aim. 1 
Fur long ſhooting, their ſhaft was a cloth yard, their 


ordinary armour. 
4. A point; a fixed place. 
Now gins this goodiy frame of temperance 

Fairly to rife, and her adorned head 


Carcw's Survey of Cornwa 


PrIAaPiSM. . /. { priapiſus, Lat. priapiſme, Fr.] A pre- 
ter natural tenuon. 5 


f 


There ſhall be no more a prickizg brier unto the houte of | 


Grew. 5 


+ 


Y 
© Hudibras, P. ii. 
2. To come upon the ſpur. This ſeems to be the ſenſe in 

One in bright arms embattled full ſtrong. Fairy Queen. | 


One pricking towards them with haſty heat. Fairy Queen. | 


within length of their ſtaves. Hayward. 
Before each van Ps 
Prick forth the airy knights. Milton. 
In this King Arthur's rein. 
A luſty knight was priching o'er the plain. Dryden. 


God would have had men live like wild beaſts, he would 


þricks twenty-four ſcore; tor itrength, they would pierce any 
l. 


To prick of higheſt praiſe forth to advance. Spenſer. | 
Phaeton hath tumbled trom his car, | 
And made an evening at the noon-tide prick, Shakeſp. 


No aſps were diſcovered in the place of hy 4, 
two ſmall inſenfible pricks were found in her ar Ath, only 
6. Theprint of a hare in the ground, 8 
PRICE ER. . /. [from prick. ] 

1. A ſharp- pointed inſtrument. 

Pricker 1s vulgarly called an awl ; yet, for 
hath moſt commonly a ſquare blade. Mgxcy' 
2. A light horſeman. 

They had horſemen, prickers as they are termed 
make excurſions and to chace, than to fultain 2 ter ta 
charge. | 
PRICKET. 1. ſ. [from prick.) A buck in his fecong) Bard, 
Ive calld the deer; the piincels kill'd a prichet r ; 

The buck is called the frſ year a tawn, the ſeco dag. 
p pricket. p NH er Fo Laws of the for 1 

RI'CKLE, 2. ſ. [from pricł. ] Small ſharp poi wa 

a brier. 7 f e arp Point, like that of 

The prickles of trees are a kind of excreſcenes. 
that 5 prickles, are black and white, thole he : Plants 
bough ; the plants that have preckles in the leaf, ares 
Prickle, 


and juniper; uettles allo have a tmall venomous 

An herb growing in the water, called lincofis, ; re 
priciles : this putterh forth another ſmall herb on or, cf 
unpated to moiſture gatherc between the prickles fn, 

A fox caiching hold ot-a bramble to break h.. 
prickles ran into his fect. | 

The man who laugh'd but once to ſee an als 

Mumbling to make the crols-grain'd thiltles pat; 
Might laugh again, to lce a jury chaw his 

The frickles ot unpalatablelaw. | ; 

The YJower's divine, where'er it grov's, of 
. 8 » 

Neglect the prickles, and aſſume the re, 
PRICKLINESS. . /. ¶ from prickly.] Fulncſs of fh 
PRICKLousk. 2. /. [Frick and lanſe.] A w 

tor a taylor. A low Mrd. 

A taylor and his witequartelling ; the woman in conter: 1 

called her hutband þricklouſe. | n, 
PRICE SONG. 4. J. | prick and ſong.] Song ſet to n. * 
He fights as you fing prickjongs, keeps tune, diane a0 
proportion. 7 Shakejpeare's Rome and Tal 
PRICKLY. adj. {from prick.] Full of tharp peints. 1 
»Artichoaks will be lets p77c&ly, and more tender, if the 


Fey q 


joiner's uſs . 
Mech, Eri, 


my {trons 


Bow, 


Waits, 
arp poſhts. 


we 
Od ct contempt 


feeds have their tops grateu off upon a tone, Bachs. 
8 I no more | 
Shall ſee 'ou browzing, on the mountain's brow, 
1 enn . : 
The pricey ſhrubs, Dryden, 


How did the humbled ſain deteſt 


PRYCKMADAM. 2. /. A lpecics of houlcleck. 
PRICN DURCH. 7. / | 
Prickpunch is a piece of tempered ftcel, with a round mine 
at one end, to prick a round mark in cold iron, Murer. 
PRICKWOOD. 2. . A tres. | 


| 3 Alnjorch, 
PriDE. 2. /. [ phir or pny d, Saxon. ] I 


1. Inordinate and unreatonable felt-eiteem, - 


I can ſee his pride 
Peep through each part of him. Sbabeſp. Henry VII, 
| Pride hata no other glas 
Jo ſhew itſelt, but ride; tor ſupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's tees, Hale ). 
le his wonted pride ſoon recollects. Muy, 
Vain aims, inordinate detires | 
Blown up with high conceits engend'ring pride. Milin. 
2. Inſolence; rude treatment of others; inſolent exul:aton, 
1 T hat witch „ 
Hath wrought this helliſh miſchief unawares; 
That hardly we elcap'd the pride of France, 
| | | "They undergs 1 
This annual humbling certain number'd days, 
To daſh their pride and joy for man ſeduc d. Mala. 
Wantonneſs and pride | 


Stat ß. 


. Dignity of manner; loftineſs of air. 
. Generous elation of heart. I 
The honett pride of conſcious virtue. Smith, 
. Elevation; dignity. ; | 
A talcon, tow'ring in her pride of place, 
Was by a mouſing owl hawkt at and kill'd, 
. Ornament; ſhow ; decoration. 
Whale lofty trecs, yclad with ſummer's Pride, 
Did ſpread fo broad, that heaven's light did hide. Fairy 9, 
| Smalleit lineaments exact, 3 
Milton, 


Un 


| Shake}. 


oa) 


In all the liveries deck'd of tummer's pride. 
| | Be his this word, 
Whoſe ivory ſheath, inwrought with curious pride, _ 
Adds -gracetiil terror to the wearer's ſide. Pe. 
7. Splendour; oftentation. | 
0 In this array the war of either ſide, 


Through Athens paſs'd with military pride. Dod. 
8. The ſtate of a female beaſt . e male. 
It is impoſſible you ſhould fee this, 1 
Were they as ſalt as wolves in pride. Shakeſpeare. 


7 PRIDE. v. a. . the noun. ] To make proud ; 10 rate 


himſelf bigh. It is only uſed with the reciprocal pronoun. 
He could have made the mott deformed beggar as rich a 
thoſe who molt pride themſelves in their wealth. 
5 © Government of the Tongue. 
This little impudent hardwareman turns into ridicule 
the direful apprehenſions of the whole kingdom, pr 
himſelf as the cauſe of them. Suit Mal. 
PRIE, 2. ſ. I ſuppoſe an old name of privet. 
Lop popler and ſallow, elme, maple, and Pre, Tu 
Wel faved from cattel, till ſummer to lie. 
PRIEF, for proof. Spenſer. | ; Jo 
PRIER. u. . [trom pry.] One who enquires too narrow; 
PRIEST. . /. [ppeopr, Saxon  prefire, Fr.] 
1. One who othciates in ſacred offices. 
| I'll to the vicar, 6. Stk 
Bring you the maid, you ſhall not lack a prigff. Va ip 
The hich prieft ſhall not uncover his head. AT. IM 
Our practice of ſinging differs from the ans " Fea; 
vid, the prieſts, and the Levites. ; Ae. 
Theſe pray'rs I thy pricft before thee bring. 422 
2. One of the ſecond order in the hierarchy, above 3 : 
ome. a 3 : 4 ce 
o neighbours, but a few poor ſimple clone „ 
Honeſt _ true, with a well. meaning priefi. A 
| PRIESTCRAFT. 2. /. [ prieft and craft. ] Rclis 
management of wicked prieſts to gain powell. xs though 
Puzzle has half a dozen common- place topics a biecter 
the debate be about Doway, his diſcourſe runs wn * 
and preeftcraft, | ! 
From prie/tcraft happily ſet free, Pate. 
Lo! ev'ry finith' d ſon returns to tne. Sho cffc u 
n 1. ſ. ¶ from prieſt.] A woman w hee, 
heathen rites, | - 158 aifarm'd 
Then too, our mighty ſire, thou ſtood'|: 415 
When thy rapt ſoul the lovely prieftefs charm 6 Aulſ. 
That Rome's high founder bore. as iel w 
Theſe two, being the ſons of a lad who le Specatore 
Juno, drew their mother's chariot to the temPp'*: 
| She as prie/teſs knows the rites, Saul. Mal. 
Wherein the God of earth delights. 
Th' inferior prieſteſi, at her altar 5 by, Pap 
Trembling, begins the ſacred rites of p , 


ious frauds; 


5. A puncture, 


PRIE'sTHOOD, #./. [from prieff.) 1.1% 


ak his fall, the 
+1 + W 
Pſirarge, . 


His prickly beard, and hairy breaſt!  Saviff's Miſcel, 


Raiſe out of friendihip, hoſtile deeds in peace, Millan. 


58 


Milla. 


Smith, 


bats. 


efpeare. 
lo rate 
r0n0UR, 
rich a 


Teng ie. 
ridicule 


pridin 
M 4 . 


Rows 
frauds; 


though 
bigetty 
Fits 
cl 2 
n'd, 
Ada 


i fe 10 
2 . 


Mil: 
Tape. 
1. Tit 


PRI. 


d character of a prieſt, 

* 2 n he took the prięſihood from 
Ude of Levi. | * 0 I Whitgifte, 
the ide gal hath in all nations, and all religions, been 
A venerable. ; | Atterbury s Sermons. 
* der of men ſet apart for holy othices. 
x mn our prieſthood grown io peremptory? Shakeſp. 
44 that I have fallen toul on prieflibood. Dryd. 

| = i-cond order of the hierarchy. Sce PRIEST. 
Pats STLINESS: n. ſ. {from Priefily.) The appearance or 


manner of a prieit. 


, ing to a prieit. 9 
1 lein herek, none that was blind or lame was 
| my ot the prie/iy office. : South's Sermons. 
capa How can 1nceft ſuit with holineſs, | 
Or priefly orders with a princely ſtate? Dryden, 
287 IDDEN: adj. [ prigft and ridden.) Managed or go- 


"= ned by prietts. | | 
cha cant of high-church and perſecution, and being 
rien. ge 
7 PRIEVE, for ProVe. Spenſer. 


16. nl. 1 5 0 N x 
7. {; up, be is pert; or from prickeared, an epithet of re 


dach beitowed upon the preſbyterian teachers.] A pert, 
ed laucy, pragmatical „little fellow. 


The lnile man concluded with calling Monſieur Meſnac | 


an inſignificant Pig. 2 : Speetator, Ne 482. 
der There have 1 ſeen lome active yrig, 3 
To ſhew his parts, beſti ide a twig, Swwift"s Mijce "y 
piu. 1. . A birt or tucbot. Ainſborib. 


Palu. adj. [by contraction from primitive. J Formal; pre. 


© cite; altecteclly nice. 


A ball of new- dropt horſe's dung, 
Mincling with apples in the throng, 
Said to che pippin, plump and prims 
See, brother, how we apples Wim! Wiſcel 
7 PRIM. v. 4. (from the adiective.] To deck up preciſely; 
to torm to an affected nicety. 


- 


paruac v. z. /. | promatie, primace, Fr. primatus, Latin. ] 


The chief ecclelialtical ſtation. . | 
"When he had now. the primacy Ow own . he 
walt he ould be to blame if he did not apply reme- 
| 4 N ; 22 5 TS, e 
para k. 7. ſ. The freight of a ſhip. Ainſworth. 
Pal Mal. adj. L Pri, Lat.] Firſt. A word not in ule, but 
very commodious for poetry. SE ; 
It hath been taught us from the primal ſtate, 
That he, which is, was with'd, until he were. 
OhY my offence is rank, it ſmells to heav'n, | 
It hath the primet, eldeſt curſe upon't. Shakeſpeare. 


PRI a RILY. adv. [irom primary.) Originally; in the ark | 


intention; in the firſt place. 


1 


In fevers, where the heart primarily ſuffereth, we apply | 


medicines unto the wriſts. © Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
Thele confiderations, ſo exactly ſuiting the parable of the 


wedding-ſupper to this ſpiritual banquet of the Golpel, it it 


does not primarily, and in its firtt dengn, intend it; yet cer- 


tainly it may, with greater advantage of reſemblance, be ap- | 
South's Sermons. | 
ParntaRivess. #. /. [from primary.) The Rate of being | 


pled to it, than to any other duty. 


firit in act or intention. | 


That which is peculiar, mult be raken from the þrima- | 
| Norris. 


rineſt and fecondarineis ot the perception, _ 
PRIMARY. adj. I priniarius, Latin. 


1. Enit in intention. 


The figurative notation of this word, and not the primary 


or literal, belongs to this place, Hamm. 


2. Original; firſt. a 


tore that beginning, there was neither primary matter 


tobe informed, nor form to inform, nor any thing being but 
the Eternal. Kaleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 
When the ruins both primary and ſecondary were ſet- 
el, tue waters of the abyls began to ſetile too. Burnet. 
Thele I call original or primary qualities of body, which 
produce ſunple ideas in us, viz. folidity, extenſion, figure, 
and motion, | „„ L 
. Firtt in dignity; chief; prineipll. 
As the tix premary planets revolve about him, ſo the ſe- 
condary ones are moved about them in the ſame ſeſquialteral 
: N of their periodical motions to their orbs. Bentl. 
1 


MATE. ». /. [ primat, Fr. primas, Lat.] The chief 


cecleliaſtick. | | To 
When the power of the church was firſt eſtabliſhed, the 
Archbihops of Canterbury and York had then no pretic- 


mmence one over the other; the former being primate over | 


the Southern, as the latter was over the Northern parts. 


Aylife. | 2. Primarily ; not derivatively. 


| Hife. 
The late and preſent primate, and the Lord Archbiſhop of 
Dublin, hath lett memorials of his N 
RIMATESHIP, 2. ſ. [from primate.) 
ner of a primate. 
Paint. . /. ¶ primus, Latin. 3 5 
. The firit part of the day; the dawn; the morning. 
His larum bell might loud and wide be heard 
When cauſe requir'd, but never out of time, | 
Ely and late it rung, at evening and at prome. Spenſer. 
dure pledge of day, that crown'ſt the {miling morn 
Wah thy bright circlet, praiſe him in thy ſphere : 
While day ariſes, that tweet hour of prime, Milian. 
2. The beginning; the early days. 8 : 
Wickly ſundry arts mechanical were found out in the 
Very prime of the world. 


Nature here wanton'd as in her prime. Mito n. 
3 The beſt part, | 5 
ive no more to ev'ry gueſt, 
Then he's able to Gel, 
Give him always of the prime, „ 
And. but little at a time. Swift. 


&. The ſpring of life ; the height of health, ſtrength, or beauty. 
Make haſte, ſweet love, whilſt it is prime, 
or none can call again the paſſed time. 
Will the yet debaſe her eyes on me, 
oat Cropt the golden prime of this tweet prince, 
ud made her widow to a woful bed? Sha eſp. Rich. III. 
T outh, beauty, wiſdom, courage, virtue, all 
hat happineſs and prime can happy call. Shakeſpeare. 
Likeliett he ſeem'd to Ceres in her prime, Milton. 
Ui 0 poet ever ſweetly ſung, | 
nleſs he were, like Phoebus, young; 
A ever nymph inſpir'd to rhyme, 
nleſs, like Venus, in her prime. 8 
b 'ort were her marriage joys; for in the prime 
5 erg her lord expir'd before his time. Dryden. 


Spenſer, 


Hope waits upon the flow'ry prime, 
Wiummer, though it-be leſs gay, 
of & 15 not look 'd on as a time 
declination or decay. ; 
Far. Poet and his theme in ſpite of time, 
4 Pee 3 young enjoys an endleſs prime. 
7 eight of perfection. | 
© Pants which now appear in the moſt different ſea- 


lons, w | . > 2 : 
* . og been all in prime, and fourifhing together 


7. The fir N oodavard, 
Ide firs danonical hour. Ainſworth, 


Part; the beginning: as, the prime of the moon. 


Granville. 


* 


ar T. adj. [from prieft.] Becoming a prieſt; ſacer- 1 


A cant word, derived perhaps from prick, as he 


5 Sxvi/t's Wiſcell. | 


Shakeſp. | 


ocke. | | HOY n. 
\ | 2. Formal; affectedly ſolemn; imitating the ſuppoſed gravity | _ 


ty. Swift. 
he dignity or of- | 


Hooker, b. i. & 10. | 


Swift. 


Jaller. 


PRI 


|PrIME. ad. [ primus, Latin. ] 


1. Early; 2 
His ſtarry helm unbuckl'd, ſhew'd him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Principal; firſt rate. 
Divers of prime quality, in ſeveral counties, were, for 
retuſing to pay the fame, committed to priſon. Clarendon. 
Nor can think, that God will ſo dettroy 
We his prime creatures dignity'd fo high. 
_ Humility and reſignation are our prime virtues. Dryden. 


3. Firit 7 original. 
We ſmother'd 
The moſt repleniſhed ſweet work of Nature, | 
That from the prime creation e&'erſhe fram'd, Shakeſpeare, 
Moles being cholen by God to be the ruler of his people, 
will not prove that ꝓrieſthood belonged to Adam's heir, or 
the price tathers. | Locke. 
4. Excellent. It may, in this looſe ſenſe, perhaps admit, 
though icarcely with propriety, a ſuperlative, 
We are contented with 
Catharine our queen, betore the primeſt creature 


= 


To PRIME. v. 4. (from the noun. }] h 

1. To put in the firſt powder; to put powder in the pan of a 
gun. 8 Lg, 

A piſtol of about a foot in length, we primed with well- 


dried gunpowder, Boyle. 
Prims all your firelocks, faſten well the take. Gay. 

_. His triendſhip was exactly tim'd, | | 
He ſhot before your foes were prim'd. Swifts Miſcell. 


2. [ Prier, Fr. to begin. ] To lay the firit colours on in paint- 
ing. A Gallicum. | e | 

PRKUMELY. adv. from prime.] ke 2 

1. Ori ally; primarily; in the firſt place; in the firſt in- 

tention. 5 | 

Words ſignify not immediately and primely things them- 
ſelves, but the conceptions of the mind about them. South, 

2, Excellently; ſupremely well. A low ſeniſe. 

PRI'MENESS, 5. [from prime. ] 

1. The ſtate of being firit. 

2. Excellence. e 

PRIMER. . / e 

1. An otiice of the bleſſed Virgin. | 

Another prayer ro her is not only in the manual, but in 

the p7:mer or oifice ot the bleſſed Virgin. Stulling fleet. 

2. | Primarius, Latin.) A imall prayer book in which children 

are taught to read, to named from the Romiſh book of devo- 

tions; an elementary book. | 


he ſhould learn by heart, not by reading them himtelt in his 
primer, but by tomebody's repeating them before he can 
read, | 1 
PRIME'RO. u. ſ. [ Spaniſh.] A game at cards. | 
R I., left him at primero | | 
With the Duke of Suffolk. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
PRIME'VAL. 7 adj. [/rimevus, Lat.] Original; ſuch as 
PRIME'VOUS, c was ar firlt. . 9 
VE Immortal dove, 
Thou with aluughty energy didſt move 
On the wild waves, incumbent did'ſt diſplay 
Thy gemul wings, and hatch primeval day. 
Ali the parts of this great fabrick change; 
Quit their old ſtations and primeval frame, - 
Aud loſe their thape, their eſſence, and their name. Prior. 
PRIMIT!AL. adj. [ Primitius, primitiæ, Lat.] Being of the 


PRT NIITIVE. adj. [ Primitif, Fr. primitivus, Lat.] 
1. Aucient; original; eftablithed from the beginning. 


ſervice, than utterly to deſtroy the primitive apoſtolical go- 
verument of the church by biſhops. Ki, , 
David reflects ſometimes upon the preſent form of the 


of temporary puniſhments after this life, was not known in 
the primitive church, nor can be proved from Scripture. | 
| Tillotſon. 


of old times. ä ; | 5 
3. Original; primary; not derivative: as, in grammar, à pri- 
mitive verb. „ . | 
Our primitive great fire, to meet 
His godlike gueſt, walks forth,  _ 
PRI MITIVELY. adv. | from primitive.] 
1. Originally; at firſt. 5 * 
Solemnities and ceremornges, primitively enjoined, were af- 
terward omitted, the occaſion ceating, 


Milton. 


3. According to the original rule; according to ancient prac- 
tice. 9 ey ED 

The pureſt and moſt primitively reformed church in the 

world was laid in the duſt. South's Sermons. 


| PRIMITIVENESS. 2. . {from primitive.) State of being 


original; antiquity z conformity to antiquity. 
PRIMNESS. 7. /. [from prim.] Affected niceneſs or forma- 
It . ; : ; 


PRIMOGE'NIAL., adj. [ primigentus, Lat. It ſhould therefore 
mary; conſtituent; elemental, 


the untaſhioned chaos. Slanwille's Scepſis. 

It is not eaſy to diſcern, among many differing ſubſtances 
obtained from the ſame matter, what primogemal and ſim- 
ple bodies convened together e e it. Boyle. 

| The firſt or primogenzalearth, which roſe out of the chaos, 
was not like the preſent earth. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


| PRIMOGENITURE. a. ſ. { primogeniture, Fr. from primo 
genitus, Lat.] Seniority ; cldcrſhup; ſtate of being firſtborn. 


Becaule the 3 aftordeth the priority of order unto 
Sem, we cannot from hence infer his priogentture. 
1 f Brown. 


a double portion of che guilt. Covernmeni of the Tongue, 


| PRIMORDIAL, adj. { primordial, Fr. primordium, Latin, ] 


Original; exiſting from the beginning. A 
Salts may be ur tranſmuted or otherwiſe produced, and 
ſo may not be primordial and immutable beings. = Boyle. 
PRIMORDIAL, . /. [from the adjective, ] Origin; firſt prin- 
ciple. 7 
The primordials of the world are not mechanical, but 
ſpermatical and vital. More s Divine Dialogues, 
PRIMORDIAN. 2. /. See PLUM, of which it is a ſpecies. 
PRiMO'RDIATE. adj. [from primordium, Lat.] Original; 
exiſting from the fiſt. _ — 
Not every thing chymiſts will call ſalt, ſulphur, or ſpirit, 
that needs always be a primordiate and ingenerable b _ 
oyle. 
PRIMROSE. 2. . [ primula veris, Lat.] A plant. 

Ihe flower of the ag conſiſts of one leaf, the lower 
part of which is tubuloſe, but the upper part expands itſelf 
flat in form of a falver, and is cut into ſeveral ſegments ; 
from the flower-cup, which is fiſtulous, ariſes the pointal, 
which, when the flower is decayed, becomes an oblong truit 
or huſk, lying almoſt concealed in the flower-cup, and opens 


at the top, in which are contained many roundiſh feeds 
' faſtencd to the placenta. | | Millar. 
h 0 Pale primroſes, 


The Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and Ten Commandments, | 


Theor tuperttition pretends, they cannot do God greater 


| 


That's paragon'd i' th* world. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. | 


world, and ſometimes upon the primitive torm of it. Burnet. | 
'The doctrine of e e by which they mean an eſtate 


© Brown. 


Milton. | 


8 I 


Blackmore. | 
tirit production. Ainjworth. 3 N 


ins Charles. | 


have been written promigenzal.] Firſtborn; original; pri- 


The primogenial light at firſt was diffuſed over the face of 


The firſt provoker has, by his ſeniority and primogeniture, | 


| That die unmarried, ere they can behold f 
Bright Phoebus in his ſtrength. _— Winter's Tal.. 
I would look pale as primroſe. Shakeſp. Henry V:. 
There tolloweth, for the latter part of January, e 
72 anemonies, the early tulip. Bacon s LE 
2. Primroſe is uſed by Shakeſpeare for gay or flowery. 
I had thought to have let in ſome of all proteſſons, that 
go the primroſe way to the everlaſting bonfire. Sha. 
PRINCE. ». /. [ prince, Fr. princeps, Lat.] 
1. A ſovereign; a chief ruler, 
Coeleſtial! whether among the thrones, or nam'd 
Ot them the highett ; for tuch of ſhape may ſeem ' 
Prince above princes, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi, 
Forces come to be uſed by good prixces, only upon neceſ- 
1 tor their defence. Temple, 
lau founded a diſtinèt people and government, and was 
himſelf a diſtinct prince over them. Locke. 
The ſucceſſion ot crowns, in ſeveral countries, places it 
on different hes, and he comes, by ſucceſſion, to be a prince 
in one place, who Would be a ſubject in another, 
Had we no hiicori:s of the Roman emperors, but on their 
money, we ſnould take them for molt virtuous Princes. 


Addiſon. 
Our tottering ſtate ſtill diſtracted ſtands, 
While that prince threatens, and while this 1 
| Pope. 


2. A lovereign of rank next to kings. 

3. Ruler of whatever ſex. | 

Queen Elizabeth, a prince adinirable above her ſex for her 

princely virtues. | Camde, 

God put it into the heart of one of our prixces, towards 

the Clole of her reign, to give a check to that ſacrilege. 

55 - gs Atterbury. 

4. The ſon of a king; in England only the eldeſt fon; the 
| kintman of a ſovereign, 


blood by his naughty father. Sidury, 6. ii. 
Hcav'n torbid, that tuch a ſtarch ſhould dive 

The Prince of Wales from lach a neid as this. Shakeſp, 
5. Thechiet ot any body of men. 


Virgilian ſea, | _ Peacham on Poetry. 
To PRINCE. v. 2. To play the prince; to take ttate, - 
| Nature prompts them, 
In ſimple and low things, to prince it, much 
Beyond the trick of others. 


power, ot the prince; ſovereignty. 
Next Archigald, who, for his proud diſdain, 


Under thee, as head ſupreme, _ | 
__ Thrones, princedoms, pow'rs, dominions, I reduce. Milt, 
PRINCELIKE. adj. | prince and lite.] Becoming a priace. 


he wrongs he did me were nothing princelike. Shak. 


PRINCELINESS. 2. /. [from princely.] The ſtate, manner, 
or dignity, of a prince, | 


| PRINCELY. adj. [from prince. 
1. Having the appearance of one highborn, 


In war, was never lion rag' d more fierce, 
In peace, was never gentle lamb more mild, wy 
Than was that young and princely gentleman, Shakeſp, 


| 2. Having the rank of princes, 


Meauing'only to do honour to their princely birth, they 
flew among them all. N Sidney, b. ii. 

| Be oppolite.all planets of good luck _ 

To my proceeding ; it, with pure heart's love, 


I tender not tay beauteous prixcely daughter. Shakeſp. 
Ihe princely hierarcli ictt his pow'rs to leize 
Poſſeſſion of the garden. A Milton, 
| I expreiied her commands 3 

To mighty lords and princely dames. Waller. 
So fled che dame, and o'er the ocean bore | 

Her p-4icely burthea to the Gallick ſhore. Waller. 

3. Becoming a prince; royal; grand; auguſt. | | 
I. hat but now retus'd moſt prexcely gifts, 

Am ound to beg of my lord general. Shakeſpeare. 

{1 4xcely countet in his face yet ſhone, _ Milton. 


Born to command, your prenceh*virtues ſlept 
Like humble David's, while the flock he kept. Waller. 
PRYNCELY. adv. (from prince.] In a princelike manner. 

PRINCES-FEATHER, z. J. The herb amaranth, Ainſw, 

PRINCESS. 1. J. | princeſſe, Fr.] . 

1. A tovereign lady j a woman having ſovereign command. 
Aik why God's anointed he revil'd ; 5 


A king and princ-/5 dead. „ Dryden, 
Princeſs ador'd and lov'd, if verſe can give * 
A. deathiets name, thine ſhall for ever live. Granville. 


Under fo excellent a prizceſ5 as the preſent queen, we ſup- 
poſe a family itrictly regulated. Swiſh, 
2. A ſovereign lady of rank, next to that of a queen, 
3. The re of a king, NES 
Here the bracelet of the trueſt princeſs 3 
That ever ſwore her faith. Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
4. Thewite of a prince: as, the Princeſs of Wates. 
PRENCIPAL. adj. [ principal, Fr, principalis, Latin.] 
1. Princely. A ſenſe found only in Spenſer. A Latiniſin. 
Suſpicion of friend, nor fear of foe, «fs 
That hazarded his health, had he at all; 
But walk'd at will, and wander'd to and fro, 
In the pride of his freedom pr ors 
2. Chief; of the firſt rate; capital; eſſential; important; con- 
ſiderable. a ö | 
This later is ordered, partly and as touching principal 


cerning things of inferior regard by ordinances, as well hu- 
man as divine, Hooker, b. v. & 4. 
Can you remember any of the principal evils that he laid 
to the charge of women? Shakeſp. As You Like Ii. 
PRINCIPAL. . /. [from the adjective.] | 
1. A head; a chief; not a ſecond, 5 | 
Seconds in factions do many times, when the faction ſuh- 
divideth, prove principalt. a : Bacon. 
2. One primarily or originally engaged; not an acceſſary or 
auxiliary. | 
We were not principals, but auxiliaries, in the war. Sqvi/7, 
In judgment, ſome perſons are preſent as e als, aud 
others on {28 acceſſaries. Aylife's Parergon. 
3. A capital ſum placed out at intereſt, | | 
Thou wilt not only looſe the forfeiture, 
But, touch'd with human gentleneſs and love, 
Forgive a moiety of the principal.  Shakepp., 
Taxes mult be continued, becauſe we have no other means 
for paying off the prencipal. . Swifts Mijeell, 
The preſident or governour, 8 | | 
RINCIPA'LITY. 2. /. [ principaulte, Fr.] 
1. Sovereignty; 8 power. | 
Divine lady, w 
make a prince none of the baſeſt, to think all principalitics 
baſe, in reſpect of the ſheephcok. Sidney, b. ii. 
Nothing was given to Henry, but the name of king; all 


7 
other abſolute power of principality he had, Spenſer. 
2. A prince; one inveſted with ſovereignty. 
Then ſpeak the truth by her; it not divine, 
Vet let her be a principality, - 
| Sov'reign to all the creatures on the earth. 7 
Aton. 


Niſroch of principalities the prime. 
| | The: 3 U 8 3. The 


47. ; 


Locke. | 


A prince of great courage and beauty, but foſtered up in 


Io uſe the words of the prince ot learning hereupon, only 
in ſhallow and tmall boats, they glide over the face of the 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
PerNCEDOM. . . [from prince.] The rank, eltate, or 


Depoſed was from princedom ſovereign. Fairy Queen, 
Locke on Education. | 


Spenſer. | 


matters by none but precepts divine only; partly and as con- 


o have wrought ſuch miracles in me, as to 
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3. The country which gives title to a prince: as, the plinci- | 
pality of Wales, ; 
To the boy Cæſar fend this grizzled head, 
And he will fill thy withes to the brim 
With principalities. Shakeſp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
The lictle e of Epire was invincible by the whole | 
power of the Turks. Temple's Miſcellames. 
4. Superiority z predominance. | REES 
In the' chief work of elements, water hath the principa- 
lity and excels over earth. Digby on Budtes. 
It any myſtery be effective of ſpiritual bleſſings, then this 
is much more, as having the prerogative and principality 
ahove every thing elſe. Tayler's Worthy Communcant. 
PRINCIPALLY. adv. from principal.) Chiefly; above all; 
above the reſt. ro 
It the miniſter of divine offices ſhould take upon him that 
holy colling for covetous or ambitious ends, or ſhall not 
deſigu the glory of God principally, he polluteth his ok 
85 | aytor. 
They wholly miſtake the nature of criticiſin,who think its 
bulinels is proxcipally to find fault. Dryden. 
Therefiltunce of water ar iſes ꝓrincipally from the vis iner- 
tix: of its matterz and, by conlequence, if the heavens were 
as denſe as water, they would not have much lets reſiſtance 
than water. 5 Neauton's Optichs. 
What I principally inſiſt on, is due execution. Sv?ft. 
PRI'NCIPALNESS. 2. / {from ꝓrincipal.] The ſtate of be- 


1 


ing principal or chagt. ; 
PRINCIPIATION. 2. /. [from prencipinm, Latin.] Ana- 
luis into conſtituent or elemental parts. A word not re- 
ceived. . | 
The ſeparation of any metal into its original or element, 
we will call principiation. BAT Bacon. 
PRINCIPLE. . /. | proncipium, Lat. principe, French. ] 
1. Element; conltituent part; primordial ſubſtance. 
Modern philoſophers tuppole matter to be one {imple 
principle, or ſolid extenſion diverſified by its various ſhapes. 
| ö 8 Watts, 
2. Original cauſe, | TL 
Some tew, whoſe lamp ſhone brighter, have been led, 
From caule to caule to nature's ſecret head, . 
And found that one firſt principle muſt be. Dryden. 
For the performance of this, a vital or directive prorciple 
ſeemerh to be aſſiſtant to the corporeal. Grew's Cojmol, 
3. Being productive of other being; operative caule. 
The toul of man is an active Prihiciple, and will be em- 
ployed one way or other. Tillotſon's Sermons. 
4. Fundamental truth; original poſtulate; firſt potition from 
which others are deduced, | „ | 
© Touching the law of reaſon, there are in it ſome things 
which ſtand as principles univerſally agreed upon; and out 
of thoſe principles, which are in themlelves evident, the 
greateſt moral duties we owe towards God or man, may, | 
without any great difficulty, be concluded. Hooker. 
_ All of them may be called principles, when compared with 
a thouſand other judgments, which we form under the regu= | 
lation of theſe primary propoſitions. Walts's Logic. 
5. Ground of action; motive. „ | 
Farewel, young lords; theſe warlike principles 
Do not throw from you. Shakeſþ. 
As no principle of vanity led me firſt to write it, ſo much 
leſs does any ſuch motive induce me now to publ:ihit. Wake, 


There would be but ſmall improvements in the world, | 


were there not ſome common principle of action, working 

equally with all men. 
enet on which Ry is founded, 

d 5 

If 5et I can ſubdue hos ſtubborn principles 
Ol taith, of honour. 

A teather ſhooting from another's head, 

PFExtracts his brain, and principle is fled. 

To PRINCIPLE. v. a. [fromthe nounG.]r 

1. To eſtabliſh or fix in any tenet; to impreſs with any tenet 


6. 


Pope. 


good or ill. 

Wiſeſt and beſt men full oft beguil'd, 
With goodneſs principled not to reject 
The penitent, but ever to forgive, 
Are drawn to wear out miſerable days. 
vernment, that the youth be principled with a thorough per- 

luaſion of the juſtneſs of the oid king's cauſe. 
here are ſo many young perſons, upon the well and ill 
Principliug of whom, next under God, depends the happineſs 
or milery of this church and ſtate. South's Sermuns. 
Governors ſhould be well principled and good-naturcd, 

| |  L'Eftrange. 

Men have been principled with an opinion, that they muit 

not conſult reaſon in things of religion. Locke. 
Let an enthuſiaſt be proxcipled, that he or his teacher is in- 
 ſpired, and you in vain bring the evidence of clear reatons 
àgainſt his doctrine, | | Locke, 


He ſeems a ſettled and principled philoſopher, thanking | 
Svift.. | 


Fortune for the tranquillity he has by her avertion, 
oY: Pope to 
2. To eſtabliſh firmly in the mind. | | 
The promitecuous reading of the Bible is far from heing 
of any advantage to children, either for the perfecting their 
reading, or principling their religion. Lecke. 
PRIN COCK. 17 . [from ꝓrinł or prim cock; perhaps Præ- 
PRINCOx. cox or precoquum ingenium, Latin.] A cox- 
comb; a conceited perton; a pert young rogue. 
Vou are aſaucy boy; 
This trick may chance to ſcathe you I know what; 
You mult contrary me! you are a ,, go. Shakeſp. 
To PRIX K. Y. #. [ proaken, Dutch.] To prank; to deck tor 
ho. | ** 
Hold a good wager ſhe was every day longer prinkiug in 
the glals than you was. Arte Tormeniing. 
. Tv PRINT, wv. 4. (imprimer, empreint, French, ] 4 
1. Lo mark by preſſing any thing upon another. | 
| On his fiery ttce«! betimes he rode, 


That ſcarcely prints the turf on which he trod. Dryden. 
2. Toimprels any thing, ſo as to leave its form. ey 
3. To form by imprefion. 
. Your mother was moſt true to wedlock, prince, 


For ſhe did proxt your royal father off, he's 
Concriving you. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 
Fe ſhall not make any cuttings in your fleſh for the dead, 
nor Print any marks upon you. Lev. ix. 28. 
Perhaps ſome footſteps printed in the clay, 
Vill to my love direct your wand'riug way, Roſcommon. 
His royal bounty brought its own reward 
And in their minds ſo deep did print the ſenſe, 
That it their ruins ſadly they regard, | 
*L'is but with fear. Dryden. 
4. Lo impret3 words, or make books, not by the pen, but the 
reis. ef 

; Tnou haſt cauſed printing to be uſed ; and, contrary to the 
king, his crown and dignity, built a paper-mill. Shakeſp. 
This nonſente got in by a miſtake of the ſtage editors, who 

- priated from the piecemeal written parts. 6 
13 it probable, that a promiſcuous jumble of printing let- 

ter ſhould often fall into a method, which ſhould ſtamp an 
paper a coherent diicourtc? Locke. 
As ſoon as he begins to ſpell, pictures of animals ſhould 
be got him, with the printed names to them. Locke. 


* 


PRINT. u. /. [empreinte, Fr.] 


2. That which being impreſſed leaves its form. 


e geddes. 


ſame terms. = ; CC en. 
The public had ſaid before, that they were dull; and they 
were at great pains to purchaſe room in the þronts, to teſtify 
under their hands the truth of it. ES 2008.0 NS; 
| Inform us, will the emperor treat, | 
Or do the prints and papers lie? Pope. 


Addiſon's Cato. 1 


Milton. 
It is the concern of his majeſty, and the peace of his go- 


South. 25 


| PR 1 
From the moment he 


prints, he muſt expect to hear no | 
more truth. 5 


Pope. 


Mark or form made by impreſſion. 
dome more time 
Muſt wear the print of his remembrance out. 
| Abhorrec flave, 
Which any print of goodneis wilt not take, 
Being capable of all ill! Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
| | Attend the foot, 
That leaves the print of blood where”er it walks. SH. 
| Up they to{t the ſand, WE 
No wheel ſeen, nor wheei's prixt was in the mond ie 
Behind them. Chapman's Iiaws. 
Our hte ſo faſt away doth ſlide, | 
As doth an hungry caple through the wind 
Or as a ſhip tranſported with the tide, 
Which in their paſlage leave no priut behind. 
| My lite is but a wind, 
Which paſſeth by, and leaves no print behind. 
O'er the tmooth enamell'd green, | 


Shakeſp. | 


Deruicc. 


Sa uct, J — 


Where no print of ſtep hath been. Million. 
While the heav'n, by the ſun's team untrod, 

Hath took no print of the approaching light, 

And all the ſpangled hott keep watch. Miltun. 


Before the lion's den appeared the footſteps of many that 
had gone in, but no prints of any that ever came out. South, 
Winds, bear me to lome barren ifland, 


Where print of human fcet was never ſcen. Dryden. 
From hence Aſtrea touk her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing ſteps appear. Dryden. 


If they be not ſometimes renewed by repeated exerciſe of 
the ſenſes or reflection, the print wears out. Loch. 


3. Pictures cut in wood or copper, to be impreſſed on paper. 
It is vival to fay wooden ru and copper plates, | 
4. Picture made by impreſſion. = e 
From my breaſt I cannot tear 
The pathon, which from thence did grow; 
Nor yet out of my fancy rate | 
The print of that ſuppuled face. Waller. 
The prints, which we ſee of antiquities, may contribute 
to form our genius, and to give us great ideas. DHU. 
Words ttanding for things, ſhould be expreſſed by hitle 
draughts and yrints made of thein, Locke. 
5. The form, fize, arrangement, or other qualities of the types 
uſed in printing books, | 


0 refreſh the former hint; 


She read her Maker in a fairer uit. Dryden. | 
6. The ſtate of being publiſhed by the printer. | 
Il love a ballad in prext, or a lite. Shakeſpeare. 
. It is fo fare to {ee 5 
Ouggnht that belongs to young nobility 
In print, that we mult praiſe. Suckling. 


His natural antipathy to a man, who endeavours to. ſig- 
malize his parts in the worid, has hindered many pertons 
from making their appearance in print.  Addijon.. 

I Tpubliſhed ſome tables, which were ont of prixt. Aru. 
Therights of the Chriſtian church are icorntully trampled 
on in print. Alterbusy. 
7. Single ſheet printed and fold. 355 

Ihe prints, about three days after, were filled with the 


8. Formal method. | | CIS 

Lay his head ſometimes higher, ſometimes Jower, that he 

may not feel every little change, who is not deſigned to have 

his maid lay all things in prizt, and tuck him in yr 
1 8 oc be. 


PRINTER, x. . [from print.] 
1. One that prints books. g 

I find, at reading all over, to deliver to the printer, in that 
which I ought to have done io comply with my deſign, Jam 
fallen very ſhort. 5 

To buy books, only becauſe they were publiſhed by an 
eminent prizter, is much as if a man thould buy cloaths 
that did not fit him, only becauſe made by ſome famous 


taylor. Pope N 
Sce, the printer's boy below; 
Ye hawkers all, your voices lift. Soi. 


2. One that ſtains linen. „ 
PRINTLESS. adj. [from Friat.] That which leaves no im- 
„„ 5 : | 
5 | Ye elves, 
And ye, that on the ſands with printlefs foo 
Do chaſe the ebbing Neptune. 
Whuilit from ott the waters fleet, 
Thus I fet my protleſs feet 
O'er the cowllip's velvet head, . 
I hat bends not as I tread, > | Milton. 
-PRTOR. ac. [Prior, Lat.] Former; being before ſomething; 


elſe; antecedent; anterior. 


the duties we are enjoincd, let us reflect that we have a r 
and ſuperior obligation to the commands of Chriſt. Rogers. 
PRIOR. * [ preeur, Fr. I | 
1. The head of a convent of monks, inferior in dignity to an 
abbot. 
Neither ſhe, nor any other, beſides the prior of the con- 
vent, knew any thing of his name, AdJyon's Specator. 
2. Prior is ſuch a perfon „as, in {ome churches, preſides over 
others in the ſame churches. Ajliffe's Parergon. 


of nuns. 

When you have vow'd, you mult not ſpeak with men, 
But in the preſence of the preore/s. 
Ihe reeve, miller, and cook, ate diſtinguiſhed trom each 

other, as much as the mincing lady Prioreſs and the broad 
ſpeaking wife of Bath. : | Iden. 
PRIORIT Y. 2. /. [from prior, adi.] 
1. The ſtate of being firſt; precedence in time. 
From fon to ton of the lady, as they ſhould be in rαναν 
3 — Hayavard. 
Men ſtill affirm, that it killeth at a diſtance, that it poi- 
ſoneth by the eye, and by priority of vition. Lroaun. 
This obſervation may afliit, in determining the dilpute 
concerning the p;4072ty of Homer and Henod. + Broome. 
Thongh he oft renew'd the fight, - : 
And almoſt got priority of light, 
He ne'er could overcome her que. 
2. Precedence in place. | | 
Follow, Cominius, we mult foilow vou, ON 
Right worthy your priority, Shakeſpeare. 
PRYORSHIP, 1. /. [from prior.) The ſtate or office of prior. 
PRIYORY, X. ſ. from prior. 
1. A convent, in dignity below an abbey, 
Our abbies and our przorzes ſnall pay 
This expedition's charge. Shakejþrare's King John, 
2. Priories are the churches which are given to priors in titu- 
lum, or by way of title. | Ayliffes Parergon. 
Prr'SAGE. z./. {from prije.} 


Sxvijt. 


/ PrINT, 2. 1. To publiſh a book, 


PaisMa'TICK. adj. [ priſmatique, Fr. fro 


$ * * * 2 . * 0 F/ 1 Ps 
PRI HA TIICALL x. adv. [from 77r:jmatick.) In the fun, 


| PRISON. . / [ prijen, Fr.] A ſtrong 


Digby. 


Shatejpeare's Tempeſt. 


Whenever tempted to do or approve any thing contrary to 


PRYOKESS. 1. /. [from ↄrior.] A lady ſuperior of a convent. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Priſage, now called butlerage, is a cuſtom whereby the 


; PN 1 

taining lefs than forty tuns . | 
g lels than forty tuns, two tuns of wine a Hd 

| We at his pie, 


PRISM. N. fo [ prijme, Fr, rel. (cl. 
A priſiu of gials is a glals bounded with 
5 | trianos la d £ thy 11 o equal z 
parallel triangular ends, and three plain 1 and 


; A 5 and J! | 
tides, which meet in three parallel lines, running Falked 
! 4 N 1 1 

_ angles of one end, to the three angle 5 
end, 9 


241 


Ewien's Opt 


_ Here, awful Newton, the diſſolving clutds 

Form tronting, on the tun, thy OM N priſn. T 

SLE YOM 

A gp m TM; We * 

as a prizm. | þ UM.) Foru 
I: the maſs of the earth was cubick, Priſmatic 

other angular figure, it would fol! an 7 Tay 

0 angular figure, L 0110W, that 0 


*taJs 


Ne, too . 
part, would be drowned, and another be dr | 3 "lg 
Ny 1 7+ x l 1 ＋ 22 I v EF 
Falſe eloquence, like the prijmatich oats, ban. 


Its gaudy colours fpreads on ev'ry place; 
I he face of nature we no more ſurvey, 
Alt glares alike, without dittinction gay. 


of 
bites 


It Or des 
befals the IA 

1 Sus, 
id is Known, that 
d thole colours as it 


a prim. 
I ake notice of the pleaſing variety of colours «41; 
by the triangular glats, and demand what addition 0 
cement ot either lalt, ſulphur, or mercury, 
by being priſmatically figured z and yet 
without that hape, it would not atfor 
does. | 
PR1S%0'1D. #. f. [nga and . 
to the form ofa pritm, 


Baile 
1 . 
; hold in Which perde 
are confined zu a gavl, | 35 N 
| He hath commiſſion 
* * V. - » £4 5 j »: 7 * . LE. x 
bob op 5 5 G's Pr for. ba leſp. King Liar. 
or tote rebellious here heir nd. Mile 
; I thought our utmoſt good ; 
Was in one word of freedom underttood, 
The tatal bicling came; from pri/oa tree, 


1 itarve abroad, and loſe the hight of Emily, Dices 
Unkina! can you, whom only I adore, © 
Sct open to your flave the prijoz door! Dryden, 


Ihe tyrant ZEolus 
Wi 22 3 1 
ich power imperial, curbs the ſtruggling winds, 


And founding tempeits in dark þri/0i:s binds. rides, 

. * 1 i * Y * . 

He that has his chains knocked off, and the PH tous 

. . . . " 4 þ 4 2 * \ 
{et open to him, is preſently at liberty. Lick 
4 * 4 


Ty PRI'SO N. vV.a. [om tlie noun.] e 
+4 . { + 7 8. N 

+. Toe to hut vpin hok 1 ref rum ay; 

| Culling their potent herbs and baleful aruge, 

They, as they fung, would take the T riſoued ioul, 


Then did the king enlarge 
The ſpleen he Priſon' d. . 8  Chopmen's Iliad.. 
PRI“SO NAS E. 2. . A kind of rural play, conmoaly call 
prijenbars. | | | 8 | 
The ſpachies of the court play every Friday at rocks di 
canni, which is no other than p7i/n5afe upon hortcback, 
hitting one another with darts, as the others do with thee 
hands. ir Send;s's Travels. 
PR1'SONER. #. ſ. [ prijonnicr, Fr.] 
1. One who 1s conhned in hold; | 
1 Clar's ill-erected tower, 
To whoſe flint boſom my condemned lord | 
Is doometl a priſoner. Shakeſpeare's Richard Il. 
The molt pernicious infection, next the plague, is ue 
ſmell of the jail, when pry/oners have been long and 
and naſtily kept. 3 Bacan, 
_ He that is tied with one ſlender ſtring, ſuch as one reiviute 
ſtruggle would break, he is przjozer only to his own fiotity 
and who will pity his thraldom ? Decay of Piet. 
A priſoner is troubled that he cannot go whither he would 
and he that is at large is troubled, that he docs not xnow 
whither to go. | - L Efranye, 
2. A captive; one taken by the enemy. | 
So oft as homeward I from her depart, 
I £0 like one that having loſt the field, g 
Is friſoner led away with heavy heart, © SAenNer. 
There ſucceeded an abſolute victory for the Engu.!, tre 


cloſe; 


3. One under an arreſt. e 
Tribune, a guard to ſrize the empreſs ſtraight, 
Secure her Perſon pris ner to the ſtate. Dpa 
PRISONHOUSE. 2. /. Gaol; hold in which one is cab 
I am forbid to tel! the ſecrets of my pri L. 
Pers ONMENT. x. .. [from prijor.] Copfinementz empn- 
_- foument z- captivity, | Gets, 3 
May be wr will not touch young Arthur's He, 
But hold himſeif ſafe in his profonmecnt. Shakeſpeare. 
Pr1'sTINE. adj. I priſtinus, Lat.] Firit; ancient; org 
Now their tine worth 
The Britons recollect. | OK 
This light being trajected only through the parzlellüfe 
ficies of the two priſms, if it ſuffered any cane “ 
retraction of one {uperficies, it loſt that impre-tiva by de 
contrary. refraftion of the other {upericies,” be. 
reſtored to its priſtine conſtitution, became of the ſane 
ture and condition as at firtt. [eautonrs Of 2 
PRTTUEE. A familiar corruption of pray thee, 0! I pr 981. 
which ſome of the tragick writers have injudicioully OE 
Well, what was that ſcream tor, I prithee ? L Efrats 
Alas! why com'ſt thou at this di eadful moment, 
To ſhock the peace of my departing wore” „bare. 
Away! I prithee leave me! Rove 5 Jane dee 
Prr'vacy. x. /. from prizate.}) | 
1. State of being ſecret; fecrecy- . 
2. Retirement; retreat. n 
Clamours cur privacics uncaſy maße, 
Birds leave their neſts diſturb'd, and bealts t 
torlake. 
3. [ Privautè, Fr.] Privity; ont Knoveledg 
artv. Privacy in this ſenſe is im proper. ns to 
Fou ttt: 105 is religiouſſy true to bis bargan, KOs 


* k : 5 pe 5 „1 17) {Vo * 
hearken to any compohtion without cur. 


Nyulen. 


Phi þs 


heir haun's 
Dryde#s 


a y 3N - fan- 
83 great 


. Fr 
7 
AA 5 * 


4. Taciturnity. = __ 
PRIFADO. 73. . Spanith.] A ſecret friend. Led ſol Per- 
The Lady Boawpton, an Eogliſh lady, em wen. 146l. 
tugal at that time, with tome privads ol | Hamm 
PRIVATE. adi. [ privatus, Lat.] 
1. Not open; tucrct, a | 
You ſhall go with mez, tb. Slate. 
I have ſome private ſchooling tor you both. 
Fancy retires Mills. 
Into ber private cell, when nature reſts. 2 friend. 4 


The harmleſs freedom, and the priv® | 

2. Alone; not accompanied. | of the commun 
3. Being upon the ſame terms with the ret o 

particular: oppoſed to publich. h eſtzbliſtcd any 

When publick conteut of the whole ee compare, 

thing, every man's judgment, being tte to (ome kind d 


prince challenges out of every bark loaden with wine, con- 


were not þ7ivate, howioever his calling -orneſs dere is 2 
publick charge; ſo that of peace and diert a) 


And lap it in Elyhum. Milan, 

3. To conhne, | . N 
Univerlal plodding prij/5zs up 

The nunble {ſpirits in the arterics, Shatfprove, 


taking of the Syaniſh general D' Ocampo priſoner, with the 
loſs of few of the Englith. IE accu. 
| He yielded on my wo 
And as my pris ner, I rettore his twoid. Dryden. 


Lin . 
and lg + cg 


comm. 

3, Secrec 

Am 

conten 

3. Obtcr 
© 


4. Caufji 
2, Conſi. 
vative 


PR T1 „ P R O 


y 0 $ 1 742 5 ; . . *- » 1 J 
7 . , ] ly road for thy comer, Ho menin: 
ery or ody politic o | : el ley have the profits of their lands by pretence of con- dized upon a pole perſuaſion of the honelty and truth of 
en {ame body. | Hooker's Preface. | veyances thereof unto their privy triends, who privily fend { thoſe whom they corretponded with. South's Sermons. 
He e ES 18 N revenues. _ Spenjei”'s State of Irciand. | PRORH ELN. adv. (from prabable.] Likely; in likelihood. 
To let him breathe between ref ou ten, 7 RIVITY. 2. J. | privante, Fr, from prevy.} WE Dh Dutinguiſh betwixt what may poſtibly, and what wil pro- 
A private man in Athens. Shakeſp. Ant ony an Cleopat. | 1. Private communication. 1 bably be done. *L Eftrange”s Fuvles: 
hat infinite hearteale _ —_ neglect, | I will unto you in prix diſcover the drift of my purpoſe; Our conliiution in church or ſtate could not probably huve 
hat private men emo! 75 what e e Shake! TOS thereby to ſettle an eternal peace in that COURT) , and | been long preterved, without ſuch methods. Swift. 
That private have not too, yn prong x g bakeſp. allo to make it very profitable to her mazetty, Speuſen. PRO'BAT. u. J. [Latin.} The proof of wills and teſtaments 
Peter was but a private man, ana not to be any Way com- 2. Conictoulnets ; joint Knowledge; private concurrence. ot pemons deceated in the ſpiitual court, either in common 
ared with the dukes of his houle. Feacham of Antiquities. The authority of higher powers have force even in theſe f form by the oath of th: executor, or witli witneſſes. Dic. 
p The firit principles of Chriſtian religion ſhould not be | things which are done without their privity, and are of mean | PROBATION: . fe [ probatio, Lat. from robo, Lat. pro- 
| farced with ſchool points and private tenets, Sanderſon. | reckoning. | . Hecker, b. i. H 7. bation, Fr.] 4h | 
| a Dare you, of an this French going out, took he upon him, 1. Proof; evidence; teſtimony. | 
; A private man, preſume % we: ee Dryden. | ww out the privig o th king, rt appoint | Ge Ot the truch herein, | | | 
Particular 3 Not relating to the publick. Ga 2 ihould attend him? Shakejpeare's Henry VIII. This prelent object made probation. Shakeſp. Hamlet. * 
My end being private, . a - hang bens 15 770 * doors were laid open for his departure, not wich- He was lupt in a moſt curious mantle, which, for more 1 
tions in the language of the ſc e "I | tgby. on _ þrivity ot the Prince of Orange, concluding that the provation, I can produce. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
f [a PRIVATE. Secretiy; not public 105 not openly. kingdom might better be ſettled in his abſence, Sac yt. 2. The act of proving by ratiocination or teitimony. | 
f 5 In pri vate grieve, but with a careleſs ſcorn; : 5 3. Un the plural. ] Secret parts, | ; 8 When theie principles, What is, is, and it is impoſſible for 
In publick N e "xe to mourn. Granville, Few of them have any thing to cover their ts + ö the lame thing to be, and not to be, are made ule of in the 
ö A Al . b 8 5 Abbet. robati " propokiti ei Rong 
, Parma. 455 with me of the dauphin's love, PRI VV. adj. { prive, Fr.] | | | e gt ol ao goers E 
5 Is much more general than theſe _ a 2 1. Prwate; not hublick; aſſigned to ſecret uſes. and retain falichood for manitelt truth, Locte. 
* prrvaT EER. n. ſ. L from privaie. ] up fitted out by pii- | K 8 = pony gainit the which he doth contrive, 3. [Prebation, Fr.] Trial; examination. — 9 5 | 
* yate men to plunder enemies. 33 my | hall telze on hait his goods; k he other halt t In the practical part of knowledge, much will be left to 
J Hie is at no charge for a fleet, urt! er than provi ing Pri. Comes to the privy corter of the tate. Shakeſpeare. _ experience and provatien, whereunto indication cannot ſo 
3 waters, where with his ſubjects carry on a pyratical war at | 2, Secret; clande tine. Og 2 ; | - fullyrcach. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
their own expence. 9 Savift's Miſcellanies. He took advantage of the night for ſuch privy attempts, | 4. Trial betore entrance into monaſtick life; noviciate. 
"3 MPrIVATEER. Y. 4. [from the noun. } 5 fit out ſhips imfomuch that the bruit of his manlinets was read every I latter many things as an author militant, whereof, in 
againſt enemies, at the charge of private ooo _— 4 N Wk | 2 Mac. vii. 7. | your days of probation, you have been a ſharer. | 
| PRIVAT ELV. adv. [trom private.] Secretly ; not openly. | 3. Secret; not ſhown. | : 2 | .\ Pepe to Swift. 
r. There, this night, The ſword of the great men that are flain entereth into | PROBA'TIONARY. adj. [fr batiz c tor tri; 
| 1 A | | inte e adj. | from probatian.] Serving for trial. 
te, We'll paſs the bulinels privately and well. Shakeſpeare. | their prevy chamber, Ezek. xxi. 14. | PROBATIONER. 2. / [tiomprobation.] N 
And as he tat upon the mount of Olives, the ditciples 4. Admitted to lecrets of ſtate, I 1, One who is upon trial. | | | 
came unto him privately. a ns Matt. XxIV. 3. : The king has made him | Hear a mortal male thy praiſe rehearſe, 
| ParvaTENESS. 1. /. [fiom pri vate. ] 3 3 One of the privy council, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. In no ignoble verſe; _ © 
et. 1. The ſtate ot a man in the lame rank with the reſt of the One, having let his beard grow trom the martyrdom of But ſuch as thy own verſe did practiſe here, 
| community. ; „„ | King Charles I. till the Reſtoration, defired to by made a4 When thy tit fruits of peely were givin, 
k. , DT ITS : privy countellor, . Speetator, Ne 629. J make thyſelf a welcome inmate there; 
Ambaifadors attending the court in great number, he did 5, Conſcious to any thing; admitted to participation of know= {FO Ine yet a young probationeerr,t 5 
Bo content with courteſy, reward, and privateneſs. Bacon. ledge. 5 . 5 And candidate of heav' n. | 8 5 Dryden, 
en, 3 Obſcurity 3 retirement. 1 . Sir Valentine | Bulla a thoutand churches, where theſe probationers may 
21s He drew him into the fatal circle from a reſolved private- This night intends to ſteal away your daughter; read their wall leètures. | Fi | Sawift, 
. ws, where he bent his mind to a retired courſe. Wotton. | Mylelt am one madeprivy to the plot. Shakeſpeare. | 2. A novice. 7 | Fe: 
5 pair x Tiox. 2. /. [ privation, Fr. pri vatio, Lat.] = Many being privy to the fact, | This root of bitterneſs was but a probationer in the ſoil; 
Bo 1. Removal or deſtruction of any thing or quality. Ho hard is it to keep it unberray'd ? Daniel.“ and though it ſet forth tome offsets to prelerve its kind, yet 
For, what is this contagious fin of kind, 76 He would rather loſe half of his kingdom, than be privy | Satan was tain to cheriſh them. | Decay Piety. 
But a privation of that grace Wr Davies. to luch a ſecret, which he commanded me never to mention. | PROBA'TIONERSHIP, 7. from probationer.] State of be- 
| So bounded are our natural deſires, | 2 bs . Gulliver's Travea:.|. inga probationer; noviciate. : | . 
A, That wanting all, and letting pain ahde, IPR VV. n.f. Place of retirement; neceſſary houie. | 1 He has atforded us only the twilight of probability, ſuit- 
| With bare privation ſenle is tatist'y & Dryden. 855 Vour fancy | | able to that ſtate of mediocrity and probationerſbip, he has 
Atter ſome account of good, evil will be known by con- Would {till the fame ideas give ve, been plealed to place us in here, wherein to check our over= 
185 ence, as being only a prevation or ablence of good. South. As when you lpy'd heron the privy. _ Sri]. confidence. | Locte. 
5 A rivation is the ablence of what does naturally belong | PRIZE. 1. /. { prix, Fr.] 88 : PRO'BATORY. adj. [from probo, Lat.] Serving for trial. 
1 to the thing, or which ought to be prelent with it; as when | x, Areward gained by conteſt with competitors. | Job's afflictions were no vindicatory puniſhments, but pro- 
—4 a man or horſe is deat or deal, or a phylician or divine un-- If ever he go alone, I'lineverwreltic for prize. Shakeſp. batory chaftiſements to make trial of his graces, Bramhall. 
Fx karned; theſe are provations. | _ Watts's Logick. | I tought and conquer'd, yet have loſt the prize. PROBA'TUM EST. A Latin expreſſion added to the end of 
2s 2, The 20 ot the mind by which, in conſidering a lubject, we 5 CEN” Dryden. a receipt, lignitying it is tried or proved. LD 
TY ſeparate it from any thing appendant. 5 The raifing ſuch filly competitions among the ignorant, | Vain tne concern that you express | 
mat 3. The act of degrading from rank or office. I propoſing przzzs for iuch uſeleſs accomplithments, and in- |, That uncall'd Alard will oſſels 155 
des. If part of the people or eſtate be fomewiat in the election, | 41piring them with tuch abſurd ideas of ſuperiority, has in it Your houiz and coach both day and night, - 
| you cannot make them nulls or cyphers in the privarzor or tomething immoral as well as ridiculous, Addiſon. And that Macbeth was haunted leſs SEE 
tran{lation, 5 5 Bacon. 2, A reward gained by any performance. Es By Banquo's reſtleſs ſprite: 
It the privation be good, it follows not the former con- | True poets empty tame and praiſe deſpiſe; 1 Lend him but fifty louis d' or, 
it don was evil, but leis good; for the flower or bloſſom is] Fame is the trumpet, but your {mile the prize. Dryden. And you ihall never lee him more; 
he apolitivz good, although the remove of it, to give place to | 4, 7 5 F r.] Something taken by adventure plunder. | Take my advice probatum eft ? | 
1 the iruit, be a comparative good. 0 acon, he King of Scots the did fend to France, . W hy do the gods indulge our ſtore, „„ 
OY PRIVATIVE. adj. [ privatyf, Fr. privativus, Lat.! _Tofl 2 Edward's fame with priſoner Kings, a Hut to ſecure our reſt? CC ” OY 
220 a. Caubng privation of any thing. And make his chronicle as rich with prize, | | PROBE. . /. [trom probo, Latin.] A lender wire by which 
Noh | 2, Conliting in the abſence of ſomething; not poſitive. Pri- As is the oo bottom of the tea I | Aurgeons tearch the depth of wounds, RIEL WON? 
IIs vative is in things, what negative is in propoſitions. With funken wreck. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. I made ſearch with a probe. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
: 1 The impreſſion from privative to active, as from ſilence He acquitted himſelf like a valiant, but not like an honeſt PROBE-SC1$SSO RS. u. %. f robe and ſciſſors.] Sciſſors uſed to 
550 to noiſe, is a greater degree than from leis noiſe to more. man; for he converted the prizes to his own ule. Arbuthuot. | open wounds, of. which the blade thrult into the orifice has 
pack 5 i Bacon. hen prottrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes a button at the end. 8 
e. The wr wheres bleſſings, the bleſſings of immunity, | Soon to obtain and long poſlets the prize : - The ſinus was ſnipt up with probe-ſcifors. Wiſeman. 
ſateguard, liberty, and integrity, which we enjoy, deſerve} The pow'rs gave ear. | Pope. | To PROBE. v. a. [ probo, Lat.] To ſearch; to try by an in- 
the thankſgiving of a whole life. Taylor. | To Prize. v. a. [from appraiſe; prijer, French; appre- | itrument, 6 3A, 5 | : 
5 8 TIVE. 2. /. That of which the eſſence is the ablence e, Latini]! | ASE Nothing can be more painful, than to probe and ſearch a 
wo o ſomething, as ſilence is only the abſence oi found, | 1, To rate; to value at a certain price. | purulent old fore to the bottom, Ssouth's Sermons, 
7 5 reg ſounds and diſcordant ſounds are both active L.iſe 1 prizenot a ſtraw; but for mine honour He'd raiſe the bluſh, where ſecret vice he found; 
Bae, an poſitive, but blackneſs and darkneſs are indeed but ri Which 1 would tree. ET on _ Shakeſpeare. | And tickle, while he gently pr0b'd the wound. Dryden. 
waves, and theretore have little or no activity; ſomewhat | Cat it unto the potter; a goodly price that I was prized | PRO'BITY. 1. J. | probite, Fr, probitas, Latin.) Honeſty ; 
_ they Jo contriſtate, bat very little.  Bacoz's Natural Hift. | at of them. | 8 Zech. xi. 13. ſincerity; veracity. . 
7 UVATIVELY. adv. {from privative.] By the abſence of | 2, To eſtcem; to value highly. . 1 The truthof our Lord's aſcenſion might be deduced from 
wetting necellary to be preſent; negative. DE Igo to free us both of pain; I the p robity of the apoſtles. Fiddes's Sermons, 
md, Th duty of the new covenant is ſet down, firlt privatively, Fo I priz'd your perſon, but your crown diſdain, Dryden. | do near approach we their celeſtial kind, | 
Enel. ca MN that of Mofjaical obſervances external, but poli- | Some the French writers, fome our own deſpiſe; B uſtice, truth, and 2 of mind. Pope. 
ale we'y, laws given into the minds and hearts. Hammond. The ancients only, or the moderns prixe. Pope. PROBLEM. . /. ¶ probleme, Fr. HN. A queſtion 
bes UVATIVENESS, 7. /. [from privative.] Notation of ab- PRT Z ER. ». J. [ priſcur, Fr. from prize.) He that values. propoſed. | >. | ps 
f 85 5 lomeching that ſhould be . It holds its eſtimate and dignity, _ V Ihe problem is, whether a man conſtantly and ſtrongly 
| . 0 / The leaves grow by pairs oppoſite to each As well wherein 'us precious of elf, 7 ” believing, that ſuch a thing ſhall be, it doth help any thing 
rare. ub . ower conſiſts of one leaf, is tubulcus, and di-| As in the prixer. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crefſida. | to the efiecting of the thing, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
via of the f e top into five ſegments ; the ovary in the centre | PRIZEFIGHTER, 7. J. [ prize and fighter.) One that hghts | Although in general one underſtood colours, yet were it 
oY * 3 becomes a globular ſoft fruit full of Ice publickly for + reward. 5 . 1 not an ealy problem to reſolve, why graſs is green ? Brown. 
bill bs nuvrr are 8 four ſecds. | Millar. Martin and Crambe engaged like prizefighters. Ex OY This problem let philoſophers reſolve, Fe 
ſuper- aa . vergreen, It is diſtinguiſhed from the philly- | | = Arbuthnot and Pope. | What makes the globe trom Eaſt to Weſt revolve, | 
by the wins cold ot being placed alternately upon the branches, In Fig the prizefighter by day delight. Bramſton. Seng Es, \ Blackmore. 
by the to each 5 ot the phillyrea are produced by pairs oppoſite PRO. [ Latin. ] For; in defence of, pro and con, for proand | PROBLEMA'TICAL, adj. [from problem; problematique, Fr.] 
being dane, er it hath three ſezds incloſed in each berry, contra, tor and againit, Delpicable cant. g : Uncertain; unſettled; diſputed ; diſputable. | 
me na- umten phillyrea has but one. Millar. Doctrinal points in controveri had been agitated in the I promiſed no better arguments than might be expected 
prick Leu: x" af. {| privilege, Fr. priwilegium, Lat.] pulpits, with more warmth than 1ad uſed to bez and thencè in a point problematical. Boyle. 
n bet, a advantage. | | the animolity increaſed in books pro and cor. Clarendon. Diligent enquiries into remote and problematical guilt, 
l Mas Here's my ſword, | | Matthew met Richard, when = leave a gate wide open to the whole tribe of informers. 
(range. Ms oath 18 ky privilege of mine honours, _= Of many knotty points they ipoke, . 5 hs | | Swift, 
a Harn, and my proteſſion. Shakeſpeare. And pro and con by turns they took. Prior. PROBLEMA'TICALLY, adv. [from problematical.} Uncer- 
| Inviſible, yet Rav? He went | PROBABILITY. 2. J. ¶ probabilitas, Lat. prot abilite, Fr. from | tainly. 8 2 ns 1 
Fbere. N ay'd, ſuch privilege. | probable.} Likelihood; appearance of truth; evidence arit- PROBO'S CIS. 7. . | proboſcis, Lat.] A ſnout; the trunk of 
| chi —.— n 5 Million. ing trom the prepouderation of argument: it is lets $han | an elephant; but it is uſed alſo for the ſame part in every 
Nothin 8 222 and ſays *tis fit, | moral certainty. _—_ | 5 creature, that bears any reſemblance thereunto. ber. 
. 2 ou e the judge of wit, but wit. Denham. | Probability is the appearance of the agreement or diſagree- The elephant wreath'd to make them {port : 
nd are pi allow'd to heaſts, from reaſon move, ment of two ideas, by the intervention of pioots, whole con- His lithe proboſcis. Milton. 
haunts The provi privilege of human love. Dryden. nection is not conſtant; but appears for the molt part to be PROC A'CIOUS, ad. [ procax, Lat.] Petulant; looſe. Dick. 
DA. 1 mund, ege of bir -right was a double portion. Locke. "NE Locke. | PROCA'CITY. u. /. [trom procacious.] Petulance. Didi. 
fami- We. publick right, 7 As for probabilities, what thing was there ever ſet down fo | PROCATA'RCTICK. adj. L α⁸i ..] Forerunning; an- 
BY - ancienr priwilege of Athens, Shakeſpeare. agreeable with ſound reaſon, but tome probable ſhew againſt tecedent. See PROC ATARxISö. : 
onde w Pi a at can ſecuieiy, gath a5 | ; it might be made? | Hooker's Preface. James IV. of Scotland, falling away in his fleſh, without 
Arbath. yogi it nature's Privilege to die. Dryden. If a truth be certain, and thwart intereſt, it will quickly the precedence of anyprocatarcticꝶ cauſe, was ſuddenly cure 
erer. kToinved with V. % [from the noun. vo fetch it down to but a probability z nay, If it does not carry by decharming the witchcratt. Harvey on Conſumptions, 
. The he "s its or immunities; wo grant a privilege. | with it an impregnable evidence, it will go near to debaſe it | The phyfician enquires into the procatardick cautcs. 
or Tes opunith all P d alone, | to a downright falſity. South's Sermons. _ | Harvey. 
Bac. ei muttice ut ene o vn. Dryden. Though moral certainty be ſometimes taken tor a high PROCATA RXIS, u. . [mqraragtic, ] 
| J a far hee wao privileg d by tate degree of probability, which can only produce a doubtful aſ- Procatarxis is the pre- exiſtent cauſe of a diſeaſe, which | 1 
Rereiv'g ax Its auch a lighter weight, | ſent; yet it is alto frequently uſed for a firm aſſent to a thing co-operates with others that are ſubſe uent, whether inter- | || j 
Pe Orang t ye erday the wiit of hicaih, ; upon ſuch grounds, as are fit fully to ſatisfy a prudent man. nal or external; as anger or heat ot climate, which bring 1 
ba To erempt 0 morro to return to death. Prior. gs Tillotjon's Sermons, | tuch an ill diſpoſition of the juices, as occaſion a fever: the 9 
Ft The _—_ Yom cenſure or danger. 0 For a perpetual motion, magnetical virtues are not with- ill diſpoſition being the immediate cauſe, and the bad air the BY 
e bridle leone: 8 7 der deemed as « priz'#2ged place of un- out tome ftrong probabilities of proving ettectual. Wilkins, | procatartick caule. Quincy. = 
2750 Uther, Would, neſs, than as the abiding of him, who, as PROBABLE. adj. { probable, Fr. probabilis, Lat.] Likely; PROCEDURE. n. /. ¶ procedure, Fr. from proceed.) a 
5 took ll give a fatherly exumple. Sidney, b. i. | having more evidence than the contrary. k 1. Manner of proceeding z management; conduct. = 
nunithi Aud i wall us place for lanctuarx, ob The publick approhation, given by the body of this whole | This is the true procedure of conſcience, always ſuppoſing - a 
ww Privilege him from your hands. Shateſprare. | church unto rhote things which are eſtabliſhed, doth make it a law from God, before it lays obligation upon man. South, ſl 
ie Deth privil, dis place - but probable that they are good, and therefore unto a necel- | 2. Act of ee rogreſs; proceſs; operation. il 
N nd bTo Exempt gd mes {peak what reaſon will, Daniel. and Tha that they are not good it muſt giveplace. Hooker. Although the diſtinction of theſe ſeveral procedures of the \ 
kin * May dünn em beym E tax or impoit. 2 hat is accounted probable, which has better arguments ſoul do not always appear diſtinct, eſpecially in ſudden ac- ; |} 
by ar Müden fan 0 eee privileged from tythes, v hich] producible for it, than can be brought againſt it. South. tions, yet in actions of weight, all theſe have their diſtin& | 
a iargeable, 8 


Hale. They aſſented to things that were neither evident nor cer - order and procedure, Hale's Origin of 3 i 
| | | 


4. Produce; thing produced. --. | 
. \ . 711 1 
No known 1ubnance, but earth and the PI 6Ceanres 
earth, as tile and None, yeldeth any mols or W dnt 
{tance. | con. 
To PROCEED, v. u. [ proces, Lat. proceder, Fr.] 
1. Lo fals from one thing or place to another, pO 
| | Adam 1 
Milton. 


Procoeded thus to aſk his heav'nly gueſt. 
Then to the prelude of a war proceeds; | 
His horns, yet fore, he tries againſt atrec. Drydon. 
LM , 
Locke. 


| Iman proceed 10 more complex ideas. 
2. Lo go torward; to tend to the end deſigned. 
Temp'rately proceed to what you would i 
_ Thus violently redicis. Shakejpeare's Coriolanus. 
Theſe things, when they proceed not, they go backward. 
Ben. Jobo Catiline. 
3. To come forth from a placeor from a fender. 
| proceeded forth and came from God; neither came I of 
my; tit, but he ſent me. Foba, Vili. 42. 
4. 1 go or march in itate. i 
He aik'd a clear ſtage tor his mule to proceed in. Anon. 
5. To ius; to arte; to be the effect of; to be produced trom. 
A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation 
Proceeding from the heat oppreſſed brain. Shak. Macbeth. 
From me what proceed 
But all corrupt, both minu and will both deprav'd. Milt. 
thus proceeded not from any want of knowledge. 
| | Iden. 
6. To proſecute any deſign. 


He that proceeds upon other principles, in his money into | 


anv ſciences, poits himtelt in a party. | oche. 
Since hutbandry is ” large extent, = ou hngles out 
{uch precepts. roceed on, as are capable ot Ornament. 
og precepts to Procee , pable Allen. 
7. To be tranſacted; to be carried on. | 
He will, after his four faſhion tell you, 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 
$. To make progreis; to advance. = Is 
| Violence 
Procceded, and oppreſſion and {word law 
Through all the plain. 
9. To carry on juridical proceſs. | | 
5 Proceed by proceſs, leſt parties break out, T 
And ſack great Rome with Romans. Shakeſpeare. 
In ttead of a thip, to levy upon his county ſuch a ſum of 
money tor his majeſty's ule, with direction in what manner 
he ſhould proceed againit luch as retuſed. Clarendon. 
To judgment he proceeded on th accus d. —Milten. 
10. To tranſact; to act; to carry on any affair methodically. 
. From them I will not hide 
My judgments, how with mankind I proceed; —_ 
As how with peccant angels late they faw. _ Milton. 
i How teverely with themſelves proceed, ED 
Te men who write ſuch verſe as who can read? 
Their own ſtrict judges, not a word they {parc, 


Shakeſpeare. 


| Milton. 


Tuat wants or force, or ligut, or weight, or care. Pope. 


11. To take effect; to have its courſe. 
This rule only proceeds and takes hen a 
cannot of common law condemn another by his ſentence, 


| Es Ajliffe. 
12. To be propagated; to come by generation. 323 
From my loins thou thalt proceed. Milion.“ 
13. To be produced by the original efficient cauſe, 1 
5 O Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 3 
All things proceed, and up to him return. Milton. 


PROCEED: . / | from the verb.] Produce: as, {he proceeds 


— 


4 
PROC EE DER. 2. from proceed.] One who goes forward; 
| one who makes a progrets. $25 r 

He that ſceketh victory over his nature, let him not ſet him- 
ſelf too great nor too {mall taſks; for the firſt will make him 
defected by often Farting 3 and the ſecond will make him a 
{mall proceeder, though by often prevailings. Bacon. 


of an eſtate. Clara. Not an imitable word, though much 2 


ule in Jaw. writnss. 


PROCEEDING. 7. . [ precede, Fr. from proceed.] 


1. Progrels from one thing to another; ſeries ot conduct; 2 { 
> | PROCLAMA'TION. 2. /. [ proclamatio, Latin; proclamation, | 


_ traniaction, - = 
$ Dr EE I'll acquaint our duteous citizens 


Shakeſpeare. 


Wich all your juſt proceedings in this caſe. 
̃ My dear love : 
To your proceedings bids me tell you this. Shakeſpeare. 


The underitanding brought to knowledge by 1 3 1 
ocke. | 


in ſuch a general proceeding, nothing is hard. 
It is a very unuſual proceeding, and I would not have been 
evilty of it for the world. Arbuthnot's Hiſt. of Fobn Bull. 
From the earlieſt ages of Chriitianity, there never was a 
precedent of ſuch a proceeding. i 
2. Legal procedure: as, ſuch are the proccedings at law. 
PROCE'LLOUS. adj. [ procelloſus, Lt] Tempeituous. Dick. 
- PROCE PT10N. z. J Preoccupation; act of taking ſomething 
\ ſooner than another. A word not in ule. N 
Having ſo little power to offend others, that I have none 

to preſerve what is mine own from their proceptzon. 
5 e | King Charles. 
" PrOCE'RITY..z./. {from procerus, Lat.] Talneſs; height of 
tature. | 


We ſhall make attempts to lengthen out the humane fi- 


Pur, and reſtore it to its ancient procerity. - 
Pxo'cess. 2. /. { proces, Fr. procefus, Latin. ] 
1. Tengency; progrefiive courſe. 77 85 5 

T'hat there is tomewhat higher than either of theſe two, 
no other proof doth nced, than the very proce/s of man's de- 
lire, which being natural ſhould be fruitrate if there were 
not ſome farther thing wherein it might reſt at the length 
contenied, which in the former it cannot do. Huoker, 

2. Regular and gradual progrels. 3 
Commend me to your honourable wiſe; 

Tell her the proceſs of Antomo's end; +. 

Say how I lov d you; ſpeak me fair in death. Shep. 

Trey declared unto him the whole proces of that war, and 


Addiſin. 


with what tuccels they had endured, | Knilles. 
[inmediate are the acts of God, more ſwift 
"Than time or motion; but to human ears 
Cannot without proceſs of ſpeech be told. Milton. 
| a Saturnian Juno 
Attends the fatal proceſs of the war. Dryden. 


In the parable of the waſteful Reward, we have a lively | 
image of the force and proceſs of this temptation. Rogers. | 


« / 


3. Courſe; continual flux or paflage. 

I have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upward of twenty years; it in the courſe 
And proceſs of this time you can report, 
And prove it too againſt mine honour aught, 

Turn me awav. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

| This empire riſe, _ WIN | 

By policy and long preceſ of time. Milton. 
Maby acts of parliament have, in long proceſs of time, 
been loit, and the things forgotten. Hale s Law of England. 
4. Methodical management of any thing. 
Experiments, familiar to chymiſts, are unknown to the 


| learned, who never read chymical proceſſes. Boyle. 
An age they live rcleas'd 
From all the labour, proceſs, clamour, woe, 
_ Which our (ad ſcenes of daily action know, Prior. 


8. Courte of law. 


Proceed by proceſs, 


Fe 


PROCE'SSION. n./. [ procefſion, Fr, proceſſio, Lat.] A train 


| PROCIDENCE. z./. [procidentia, Lat.] Falling down; de- 


PRO 


lace, when a perſon | 


Swift, | 


| PROCRASTINA'TOR, 7. ſ. [from procraſtinate.] A dilatory 


All proceſſes eccleſiaſtical ſhould be made in the king's | 
name, as in writs at the common law. _ Hayward. | 


The patricians they choſe tor their patrons, to aniwer for 
their appearance, and defend them in any proceſs. Sawvijt. 


marching in ceremonious tolemnity. 
It there be cauſe for the church to go forth in ſolemn Pro- 
ce//10n, his whole family have ſuch buſineſs come upon them, 


Ihe prieſts, Potitius at their head, | 
In ſkins of beaſts involv'd, the long proceſſion led. Dryd. 
When this vaſt congregation was formed into a regular 
proceſſion to attend the ark of the covenant, the king march- 
ed at the head of his people, with hymns and dances. Addi/. 
It is to be hoped, that the perlons of wealth, who made 
their proce/ſion 2 the members of theſe new erected ſe- 
minaries, will contribute to their maintenance. Addiſon. 
The Ethiopians held an annual ſacrifice of twelve days to 
the gods; all that time they carried their images in proceſ- 
ion, and placed them at their feſtivals. Broome. 
To PROCE'SSION. v. a. [from the noun. ] To go in proceſſion. 
A low word. = | : 
. AL. adj, [ from proceſſion.] Relating to proceſ- 
ion. 5 | 
PROCE SSIONARY. adj. {from proceſſion.) Conſiſting in pro- 
ceſſion-. . Fn 8 
Rogations or Litanies were then the very ſtrength and com- 
fort of God's church; whereupon, in the year 506, it was 
by the council of Aurelia decreed, that the whole church 
ſhould beitow yearly at the feaſt of Pentecoit, three days in 
that proceſſionary ſer vice. ; Hooker. 
PRO'CHRONISM. 2. ſ. [ e.] An error in chrono- | 
logy ; a dating a thing betore ic happened. 1 


Lo 


pendence below its natural place. | . 
CINCT. 2. J. | procinus, Lat.] Compleat preparation; 
preparation brought to the point of action. 1 f 
| When all the plain | 
Cover'd with thick embattl'd ſquadrons bright, 
Chariots, and flaming arms and fiery ſtecds, 
Reflecting blaze on blaze, firit met his view, 5 | 
War he perceiv'd, War in procinct. Millon. 
To PROCLATM. v. a. [ proclamo, Lat. proclamer, Fr.] | 
1. To promulgate or denounce by a tolemn or legal pubſica- 
tion. 75 | 
When thou comeſt nigh unto a city to fight againſt it, 
proclaim peace unto it, Deul. xx. 10. 
I proclaim a liberty for you, faith the Lord, to the word 
and to the peltilence. Fer. XX&W.17. 
25 „ ts PER 
With trumpet's ſound, throughout the hoſt proclaim 


2. To tell openly. | 


Some profligate wretches, were the apprehenſions of pu- 
niſhments or thame taken away, would as openly proclai: 


3- Tooutlaw by publick denunciation. 
I heard mylelt proclaimed. a 
PROCLATMER. 2. J. | tro proclaim.) One that publiſhes by 
authority, ET ons Ee to oa 

The great proclaimer, with a voice —_ 

More awful than the found of trumpet, cry'd 

| Repentance, and heaven's kingdom nigh at hand | 
To all baptiz'd. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 


French, from proclaim.] 
1. Publication by authority. | 1 EE 
2. A declaration of the king's will openly publiſhed among 


the people. | 


proclamations, 
PROCLIVITY. 2. /. [ proclivitas, procliwis, Latin.) 
1. Tendency; natural inclination; propenhon ; proneneſs. 

The ſentitive appetite may engender a proclivity to ſteal, 
but not a neceſſity to ſteal. Bramball againſt Hobbs. 
2. Readinels ; facility of attaining. ED 
He had ſuch a dexterous procliwity, as his teachers were 


pace with him. 6 | Maotton. 
PROCLIVOUS, adj. [ proclivis, Lat.] Inclined; , by | 
nature, 55 ict. 
PROCO'NSUL. u. ſ. ¶ Latin. ] A Roman officer, who govern- 
ed a province with conſular authority. | | 
Every child knoweth how dear the works of Homer were- 
to Alexander, Virgilto Auguſtus, Auſonius to Gratian, who 
made him proconſul, Chaucer to Richard II. and Gower to 
Henry IV. a, | Peacham. 
PRoOCO'NSULSHIP. 2. /. [from proconſul.] The office ot a 
proconſul. | oy 3 
To PROCRA'STINATE. v. g. | procraſtinor, Latin. ] To 
deter; to delay; to put off from day to day. | 
| _ Hopeleſs and helpleſs doth ZEgeon wind, 
But to procraſtinate his lifeleſs end. Shakeſpeare, 
Let men ſeriouſly and attentively liften to that voice with- 
in them, and they will certainly need no other medium to 
convince them, either of the error or danger of thus procrafii- 
nating their repentance. Decay Piety. 
To PROCRA'STINATE. v. 1. To be dilatory. 
I procraſiinate more than I did twenty years ago, and have 
ſeveral things to finiſh, which I put off to twenty years 
hence,  Sewift to Pope. 
PROCRASTINA'TION, z. J. { procraſtinatio, Lat. from pro- 
craſlinate.) Delay; dilatorineſs. y 


been convincingly demonſtrated by better pens. 
| Decay of Piety. 


perſon. | 
PRO'CREANT. adj. [ procreans, Lat.] Productive; pregnant. 
The temple haunting martlet, does approve 
By his lov'd manſionry, that Heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutting trieze, | 
Bur this bird | | 
_ _ Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. Shak. 
ToPRO'CREATE. v. a. [ procreo, Lat. procreer, Fr.] To 
generate; to produce. 
Flies cruſhed and corrupted, when encloſed in ſuch veſſels, 


did never procreate a new fly. Bentley. 
Since the earth retains her fruitful poder, 
To procreate plants the foreſt to reſtore ; 
Say, why to nobler animals alone 
Should the be feeble and unfruitful grown? Blackmore. 


| 


Leſt parties, as he is bclov'd, break out. 


Shakeſpeare. 


3. The magiitrate of the univerſity. 


Word. 


| PROCU'RABLE. /i. 


A ſolemn council. ENS Milton. 
While in another's name you peace declare, 5 
Princeſs, you in your own proclaim a war. Dryden. 
She to the palgce led her gueſt, 5 by | 
Then offer! d incenſe, and proclaim'd a feaſt, Dryden. | 


their atheiſm, as their lives do. 5 Locke. 
: While the deathleſs muſe e 
Shall ling the jutt, ſhall o'er their head diffuſe 
Pertumes with laviſh hand, ſhe ſhall proclaim | 
Thy crimes alone. | Prior. 


fi Shakeſ care. | 


It the king ſent a proclamation for their repair to their | 
houſes, tome noblemen publiſhed a proteſtation againſt thole | 
Clarendon. | 


fain to reſtrain his forwardnels, that his brothers might keep | 


How deſperate the hazard of ſuch procraflinaticn is, hath | 


The encloſed warmth, which the PE: 
ſtirred up by the heat of the ſun, at an in {4 
ſpeedier procreation of thoſe varieties, which the _ in the 
forth. Raleizh's Hiſtory o 2 eth 

| or ougin orld, 
Uncleanneſs is an unlawful gratification “ Par. Lyp, 
procreation. nnen Wpetite of 


r : * „ er South's $ 
that no one can be ſpared, Hooker. | PRO'CREATIVE. adj. [from pr "5 Sermuny, 
Him all his train | ductive. 9 ee Generatixe, pro- 

Follow'd in bright proceſſion. Milton. The ordinary period of the human Procreatia. 
Iis the Proceſſion of a funeral vow, . males is ſixty- five, in temales torty-five wenn: facultyin 
Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow, Dryden. PRO'CREATIVENESS, 2. / [from procreativs Hale 


neration. ] Power ot oe. 
Theſe ſeem to have the accurſt privilege of pronac-.: 

and not expiring, and have reconciled the cn ar Sting 

corporeal, with the duration of incorporea} ſubttances © 5 


Decay o: p. 
PROCREA'TOR. 1. J. [from procreate.] Genet 2 9 Pitt, 
7 4 Y 97 bs ener 8 
PRO C TOR. 7. /. [contracted from La 


11 brgentct, 
I. A b ot another man's affairs, as 1 
e moſt clamorous for this pretend | : 
1 i r Unis ed refor 
either atheiſts, or elſe proctors "A ee by atheiſts, f 2 
2. An attorney in the ſpiritual court. N 
I find him charging the inconveniencies in the pa 
of tythes upon the clergy and predors, f {ery 
ft, 
To PROCTOR, v. a. [trom the noun.] To manage, A cr 
| | | 4 . 
10 H 1 mine own cauſe ſo well 
o make it clear. Shakeſpeare's Arthou 
, ; CEE and Cle Fol 
PRO'CTORSHIP. . /. [from prodor.) Office a 4 nit 1 
proctor, 1 | TT NY 
From a ſcholar he became a fellow, and the preſident of 
the college, after he had received all the graces and degree 
the proclorſbip and the doctorſhip. Gra 
PROCU'MBENT. adj, ¶ procumbers, Latin.] Lying has, 
prone. bo | 15 
from proci re.] To be 
ö | re. be procured; oh. 
tunable; «cquirable, | J FEY ON 
Though it be a far more common and. Procurable liquor 
than the infuſion of lignum nephriticum, it ma vet be eatily 
- ſubſtituted in its room. | Boyle on 5 
4 , w 6 * 
PRO'CURACY. 2. f. from procure.) The management of any 


thing. 


PROCURA'TION. x. .. [from procure.] The act of procuriae 
44 * 


1 hoſe, who formerly were doubttful in this matter, upen 
ſtrict and Þ my inſpection of thele bodies, and procuratin 
of plain ſhell 
are the mains of ſea-animals. Woodward's Nat. Hit. 
PROCURA TOR. 2. fe | procurateur, Fr. from Procuro, Lat.) 

Manager; one who tranſatts affairs for another. 

I nad iu charge at my depart from France, 

As procurator tor your excellence, 

To marry Princets Marg'ret for your grace. Sale. 

1 They confirm and fe! 

Their undertaking with their deareſt blood, | 

As procurators tor the commonweal. Daxiel. 

When the procurators of King Antigonus impoſed a rue 
upon the fick people, that came to Edeptum to drink the 


they inſtantly dried up. Taylor's Rule of Living Hil, 
PROCURATO'RIAL., 44%. [ from procurator,] Made by aproc- 
tor. 3 | 55 

All precuratorial exceptions ought to be made before con. 
teſtation of ſuit, and not afterwards, as being ditatory ex- 
ceptions, if a proctor was then made and conſtituted. Alge. 
PROCU'RATORY. adj, [from procurator.] Tending toprocus 
ration, | t Ne 
To PROCURE. v. a. [ procure, Lat. procurer, Fr.! 
1. To manage; to tranſact for another. . 
2. To obtain; to acquire. 
They ſhall fear and tremble, for all the proſperity chat! 
Procure unto it. : Jer. xxxull. 9, 


Happy though but ill, | 


If we procure not to ourſelves more woe, Milan. 
| We no other pains endure, 
Than thoſe that we ourſelves procure, Dryden, 


Then by thy toil procur'd thou tood ſhalt eat, Dh. 
3. To perſuade; to prevail on. 5 
| Is it my lady mother? ; 
What unaccuſtom'd cauſe procures her hither? Shai, 
= Whom nothing can procure, _ | 
When the wide world runs bials, from his will 
To writhe his limbs, and ſhare, not mendtheill, Herm. 
4. To contrive ;-to forward, | 
Proceed, Salinus, to procure my fall, 
And by the doom of death end woes and all, State. 
To PRO'CURE, v. 2. To bawd; to pimp. 8 
Our author calls colouring, lena ſororis, in plain Englilh 
the bawd of her ſiſter, the deſign or drawing: ſhe cloaths, 
ſhe dreſſes her up, ſhe paints her, ſhe makes her appear 1 
lovely than naturally ſhe is, the rocures for the delle 
makes lovers for her.  Droden's Dujreſn)) 
With what impatience muſt the mule behold 


Tbe wife by her procuring huſband fold! _ Dod, 
PROCU'REMENT, 2. /. The act of procuring. 
Fl They mourn your ruin as as proper tate, 
urſing the empreſs ; for they think it done | 

By her procurement. Ds den dura. 


PROCU'RER. . .. [from procure. ] 
1. One that gains; obtainer. = 
, . 5 ons 
Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a modern al res 
and a procurer of contentednels, Walton 
2. Pimp; pandar. - their 3g: 
Strumpets in their youth, turn procurers in South 


PROCU'RESs. . . [from procure.} Anne. ine u you 
I ſaw the molt arttul procure/s in town feduc! deen 


irl. | IL 070 
PRODIGAL, adj. ¶ prodigus, Lat. prodig#, Eri 
waltctul ; expenſive laviſh z not trugal; cat we my con- 

Leſt E ſhould ſeem over prodige! in the vers Aan. 

trymen, Iwill only preſent you with tome few veried. 
Be now as prodigal of all dear Slace, 

As Nature was in making graces d | 
When ſhe did ſtarve the general world be: Sale la. 
And prodigally gave them all to yous | 

My chief care 0 | 

Is to come fairly off from the great debt. 


Wherein my time, ſomething too prodiga gart of Heri. 
Se Merchant re 
Hath left me gaged. Shakeſpeare Mercbe "the relt3 


Diogenes did beg more of 2 prodiget 19 1 15 vou knd 
whereupon one ſaid, See your balenels, a "No nid Doge 
a liberal mind, you will take molt of him; N prog, 
nes, but I me::n to beg of the reſt a gn. 

As a hero, whom his baſer foes _. now thoſe, 

In troops ſurround ; now thele an Py 

Though predigel of lite, diſdains to dt Verben. 

By common hands. -— country's goody 

Here patriots live, who for theo Data. 

In fighting fields were prodig2! of 


ke ; 
The prodigal of ſoul ruſn d on 1he fte X Drift 
Of L _ did wounds proveh®®- 
O! beware, i 0 
Great warrior, nor too prodigal of life, PA 


PROCREA'TION. 2. . Proc reation, Fr. procreatio, Lat. from 
procreate.) Generation; production. | | 


Ex poſe the Britith ſafety. 


s from this 1fland, are now convinced that thele | 


waters which were lately ſprung, and were very healtuu, 


| ple are prodigal of their blood, and others ſo} PROD ' ER. 2. ſ. [from produce] One that generates or | PROFA'NELY. adv. [from profane.) With irreverence to 

Some Mi ſo much lite and blood went together, Pater, | produces. ; | lacred names or things. 

ſparinS» as 5. J A waſterz a ſpendthrift. | By examining how I, that could contribute nothing to I will hold wy tongue no more, as touching their wicked = 

en, indacnly grown rich, becomes a prodi ga; for mine own being, ſhould be here, I came to atk the fame nets, which they franely commit. x” Ejdr.8v.8, 
quettion for my father, and ſo am led in a direct line to a 


bega We i : REY A q n: 
Göbler his tormer obſcurity, he puts on riot and excets, Let none of things terious, much leſs of divine, 


Ben. Johnſon s Diſcovery, | tirit Producer that muſt be more than man. Suckling. When belly and head's full, projarely diſpute. B. Je. 

Thou Whenever want of money, or want of defire in the con- That proud ſcholar, intending to erect alizs to Virgil, 

Ow'lt all thy lofles to the fatcs ; but I, lumer, make the price low, that immediately reaches the ſpeaks 0b Homer too profenely. Broome's Netes onthe Oi ey. 
Like waitetui prodigals, have calt away het producer. Locke. | PROFA'NER. 4. J. [from ref ane. ] Polluter; violater. 


iy happineſs. | Denham's Sofhy., | PRODU'CiBLE. adj. [from produce.] 
x 7 * waſteful prodigal be {lain, Dry. 11, Such as may be exlubited, | 
bien Ltr r. n. ſ. [prodigalitè, Fr. from predigal.] Ex- That is accounted probable, which has better arguments 


he argument which our Saviour teth againtt aner- 
of the temple, he taketh from the ute whereunto it was with 
{olemnitv conſecrated, Holen, b. v. $12, 


ne protuion z walt; exceſſive liberality. preducibie tor it, than can be brought againſt it. South. _. Rebellious ſubjects, enemies to peace, 
a {weeter and lovelier gentleman, | Many warm expreitions of the tathers are producible in this Profaners of this neighbour Rained Hcel. © Shateſpeare. 
G Fam d in the prodigality ot nature, Cale, 55 Decay of Piety. | There area lighter Judicrous iurt on hre aners, who ute 
6 = 7 "acious world cannot again afford, Shakeſpeare. | 2. Such as may be generated or made. the Scripture to turniſh out their jeſts. Gow. / the Tongue. 
be A vccries covetouinels, mould not be held an alver- The falts preducible, are the alcalis or fixt falts, which PROFAN ENESS. 2. . [irom profane.] Irreverence of what 
8 ty Glanwille, ſeem to have an antipathy with acid ones. is ſacred. | 


, 


im the eth prodigality. 

A to him that oppolct : A 

ay 15 not always lo obvious to diitinguiſn between an act PrRoODU 

f herality and act of prodigality. South's Sermons, 

. [he moſt ſevere centor cannot but be pleaſed with the ho- 
1: 2 * 


Boyle. 
DU'CIPLENESS. 2, J. [from producible.] The ſtatc of 
being preducibic. | 
To contirm our doctrine of the producibleneſs of ſalts, 
tus wit, though at the ſame time he could have] Helmont aſſures us, that by Paracelius's ſal circulatum, ſo- 
d tne matter of it had been a better manager. lid bodies, particularly ſtones, may be trantmuted into ac- 
| ryden. | tual falt equiponderant. : Boyle. 
mGCALLY. adv. L from prodigal.] Profuſely; waite- PRODUCT. u. /. J roductus, Lat. produit, Fr.] 
3 avagantly. 5 Something produced, as fruits, grain, metals, 
ele Re yet ſo wretched in our fortunes, Phe lanuhoider, having nothing but what the product of 
Nor i our wills to lot, as to abandon | his land wall yield, mutt take the market-rate, E Locke. | houſe or oppolite ſigns, every ſeventh year A living 
A friendſhip prodigaily, of that price 7 EUR Our Britiſh produc 7s are of ſuch Kinds and quantities, as + ; | Brown's ulgar” Errours. 
As is the ſenate and the people of Rome. Ben. Johnſon, can turn the Hazance of trade to our advant: ge: Addiſon. o PROFE SS. D. g. [ profeſſer, Fr. from profejjus, Lat. 3 
cannot well be thought fo prodigally thirty of my iul- Range in the {ame quarter the products of the ſame ſeaſon. 1. To declare himſelf in ſtrong terms of any opinion or paſſion, 
«Qs hloods as to venture my-own lite. ing Charles, | | Spectator. | Would you have me {peak after my cùttom, 
The next in place and puniſhment are they, 8 As being a profeſ5'd tyrant to their ſex ? Shaxeſpeare. 
h | Pretending firſt | 
1 Milton. 


Vi arodioally turow their fouls away; 
Oe. wary tro 17 . . . 
he gauy Wile to fly pain, profe/ing next the ſpy. 
A toe profefſt to barren chaſtity, Dryden's Knight's Tale, 


Apollo, pardon | 
My great frofanenejs gainſt thy oracle! Shakeſprare, 
You can baniſh from thence ſcurrility and profaneneſs, 
and reitrain the licentious inſolence of poets and their actors. 
1 Dryden. 
Edicts againſt immorality and profane ngſs, laws againſt 
oaths and execrations, we trample upon. Alterbury. 
PROFE'CTI1ON, 2. / [profedtio, Lat.] Advance; progreſſion. 
This, with propection of the horoſcope unto the ſeventh 


igcalil)y 0 
wuν,²e LK 


| . See thy bright altars Ie” | 
'  Heap'd with the Products of Sabæan ſprings. Pope. 
2, Work; compoiition. | | 
Moſt of thole books, which have obtained great reputation | _ 


ole who repming at their wretched ſtate, 
Fools, png we o A ſervant to thy ſex, a ilave to thee, 
in the world, are the produtts of great and wite men. Watts. 


Ant loatizng anxious life, ſuborn'd their fate. Dryden. | 


* 


Nature not bounteous now, but laviſh grows, 


it Our paths with flow'rs ſhe prodigally rows. * Dryden. | 3. Thing confequential; effect. | 2. To make a ſhow of any ſentiments by loud declaration. 
Wl; phO0DLIGICUS. adj. [ prodigious, Lat. prodigienx, Fr.) | 3 I neſe are the product 3 | Love well your father; : 
Andeing ; attonihing; iuch as may feem a prodigy z Por- Of thoſe ill- mated marriages. Milton's Par. Loft. | To your pre ing boſoms I commit him. Shakeſpeare. 
ch. temous; enormous; monſtrous; amazingly great. TPRoDU'CTILE. adj. [from produco, Lat.] Which may be | 3. To declare publickly one's {kill mn any art or ſcience, ſo as 
IH e'er he have a child, abortive be it, | produced, ; | | to invite employment. | . 
quor Predigicus and untimely brought to light. Shakeſpeare, [PRODU'CTION. 2. J. production, Fr. from product.] What, malter, read you? firſt reſolve me that. 
allly Anemittion of immaternte virtues we are a little doubtful | 1, The act of producing. | 85 | EI read that I profeſs the art of love, _ Shakeſpeare. 
Wars. ty propound, it being to prodigious z but that it is conſtantly A painter ſhould foreſee the harmony of the lights and Without eyes thou ihalt want light; profeſs not the Know- 
any greuched by many. Bacon g Natural Hiftory. | ſhadows, taking from each of them that which will molt ledge therefore that thou haſt not. Ecclus iii. 25. 


conduce to the production of a beautiful effect. Dryden. | To PROFE'sS, v. 7, 


It is prodigious to have thunder in a clear tky. Brown. | 
| 1 | 


ring. hen ent' ring at the gate, 2. The thing produced; fruit; product. 8 1. To declare openůy)xp.. | | 
upon Conceal'd in clouds, prodigious to relate, | | The beit of queens and beſt of herbs we owe. Ihe day almoit itſelf profeyſes yours, ; a 
ata He mic d, unmark'd, among the buſy throng. Dryden. | To that bold nation, which the way did ſhow And little is to do. | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
thele The Rhone enters the lake, and brings along with it a To the fair region, where the ſun does rite, | They profeſs, that they know God, but in works they 
tif, þredirious quantity of water. Addijon's Remarss on Italy. Whoſe rich productions we fo jultly prize. Waller. | deny him. | | 2412, i. 16. 
LA.] It is a Kandal to Chrittianity, that in towns, where there What would become of the ſcrofulous conſumptive Pro- Profeſs unto the Lord, that J am come unto the country, 
is a prodigious mereate in the number of houſes and inhab1- duction, furniſhed by our men of wit and learning. Swzft, which the Lord tware unto our fathers. Deut. xxvi. 3. 
und, ſo luitle care ould be taken for churches. Swv47?. 3. Compoſition. | | 3 | 2. To declare friendſhip, Not in ule, | | | 
| Paonrciovs LY. adv. [from prodigious.) ; We have had our names prefixed at length to whole vo- | CE As he does conceive, _ 
2 60. 1. Amazingly ; aſtoniſhingly ; portentouſly ; enormouſly. jumes, of mean productions. „ Swift. | He is diſhonour d by a man, which ever | 
do not mean abſolutely according to philotophick exact - PRODUCTIVE. adj. [from produce.) Having the power to | Profe d to him; w y, his revenges muſt 3 
| neſs infinite, bur only infinite or innumerable as to us, or | produce; fertile; generative; etticient. 12 5 4 In that be made more bitter, 5 25 Shakeſpeare, | 
ane. thei: number prodigioufly great. Ray on the Creation. Dy Fey 8 Inthee, TE PROPE'SSEDLY. adv. [from profeſſed.) According to open 
Atte 2. It is lometimes uſed as a familiar hyperbole. Not in themſelves, all their known virtue appears declar ation made by himſelf. 5 + 
nk the I 2m prodigiouſly pleaſed with this joint volume. Pope. | . Produdtiveas in herb and plant. 3 15 Milton. | 1 could not grant too much to men, that being prefeſſedly | 
uu, ProD1G10USNESS. . /. [from prodigious.] Fnormouincts; This is turning nobility into a principle of virtue, and] my ſubjects, pretended religious ſtrictnels. King Charles, 
r Holy, portentouſneſs ; amazing qualities. „ making it productive of merit, as it is underitood to have Virgil, whom he profeſfedly imitated, has ſurpaſſed him 
| proc Pro D1GY. 2. /. {prodige, Fr. prodigium, Lat.] I been originally a reward of it. Spyectator, Ne 537. | among the Romans. Dryden's Dedication to eg 
1. Any thing out of the ordinary proceſs of nature, from Be thou my aid, my tuneful 1 e 0 | [England ] travelled over, profeyedly ſearching all places I 
e con- wiich omens are drawn; portent. 5 3 And kindle, with thy own productive fire. Dryden. paſſed along. | 5 Woodward, 
ex- Be no more an exhal'd metcor, If the productive tat of the marl be ſpent, it is not capable PROFE'SSION. 7. /. [ rofefſion, Fr. from „ 
e. Af rodigy of fear, and a portent . I of being mended with new. | . , Morimmer, | 1. Calling; Wenden; ZNOWN employment, DR Os 
Rocue Ot broached miſchief, to the unhorn times. Shakeſp. | Numbers of Scots are glad to exchange their barren. hills I mult tell you, | 


The party oppoſite to our ſettlement, feem to be driven | | for our fruitful vales ſo productive of that grain, 
out of M human methods, and are reduced to the poor com- | Hymen's flames like ſtars unite, | 
| fort of prodigies and old womens tables, Addijon. And burn for ever one: Es | Sug 
1. Monſter, FVV Ih Chaſte as cold Cynthia's virgin light, ̃ demn all honeſt trades; for there are that deceive in all pro- 
cba! Moſtof mankind, through their own ſluggiſhneſs, become Producti de as the ſun. Pope. | Jelions, and bury in forgetfulneſs all knowledge, Raleigh. 
Al. 9. nature's prodigies, not her children. Ben. Jehnſon. Plutarch, in his life of Theſeus, ſays, that that age was Some of our profeſſion keep wounds tented. Wiſeman. 
N Any thing aitoniſhing for good or bad. Productive of men of prodigious ſtature. Broome. No other one race, not the ſons of any one other profeſſion, 
Milton. They would ſeem prodigies of learning. / Spettator. PRO'EM. 1. . { 00644409 3 Pro@mili, Lat. proeme, old Fr.] not perhaps altogether, Are ſo much cattered amongtt all 
prof T1ON, 1. /. [proditio, Lat.] Treaton; treachery. A4. | Preface; introduction. 5 1 9 5 5 profeſſions, as the ſons of clergymen. Sprat's Sermons, 
Dryden, PRODITOR. 1. .. [Latin.] A traytor. Not in uſe. _ So gloz'd the tempter, and his proem tun d. Milton, This is a practice, in which multitudes, beſides thoſe of 
Drjacts Piel d priett, doſt thou command me be ſhut out? the learned profe/ſions, may be engaged. Watts, 


Thus much may ſerve by way of proem, _ _ : 
Ido, thou moſt uſurping proditor. Shakeſpeare. | Proceed we therefore to our poem. Swijt's Miſcellanies. | 2. Declaration, 9 
labs Paobito's10Us. adj (from proditer, Lat. 


Swift, „Ton tender more your perſon's honour, than | 
Ne Your high gelte ſpiritual. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


If we confound arts with the abuſe of them, we ſhall con- 


— 


IE AS — 
* — FX 
8 I 
— * 


- Juſtinian has, in the proem to the digeſts, only prefixed A naked profeſſion may have credit, where no other evi- # 
1. Hiaiterous; ti cacherous; perfidious. | the term of five years for ſtudying the laws. Ayliffe. | dence can be given.  _. Glanwille's Scepſis. a 
Now proditorious wretch ! what haſt thou done, [PROFANAT ION. . f. [Profanation, Fr. from profano, Lat.] Moſt profligately falſe, with the ſtrongett profeſiions of 155 


Herbert Jo make this barb'rous bale aſſaſlinate? Danicl. 1. The act of violating any thing ſacred. lincerity. 


Swift. 
3. Hat to make diſcoveries, SEES 


He knew how bold men are to take even {ram God him- 3. The act of declaring one's ſelf of any party or opinion. 
ſelft; how hardly that houſe would be kept from impious } For by oil in their lamps, and the firſt lighting of them, 


— — — 
— 


Solid and concluſive characters are emergent from the 


— — 
B . 0 SI rr et 


bake mind, and ſtart out of children when themſelves lealt think proſanction he knew. Hooker, b. v. $ 12. which was common to them both, is meant that ſolemn pre- 1 
Hank a 1t; for nature is proditorious. Wotton en Education. | What I am and what I would, are to your rn, 3 Jeſſion ot faith and repentance, which all Chriſtians make in 1 
Englith, T: PRODU CE. v. a. [produco, Lat. produire, Fr.] to any others, Profauation. Sbaleſp. Twelfth Night. DG 3 Tillolſon s Sermons. | p ? 
- 0 Ne v. To offer to the view or notice. os - were profanation of our joys, Gee, | hen Chriſtianity came to be taken up, tor the ſake of 1001 
1 1 Produce your cauſe, faith the Lord; bring forth your To tell the laity our love. 5 Donne. thole civil encouragements which attended their profeſſion, 14 
5 0s realons. | + 925 xli. 21 All profanation and invaſion of things ſacred, is an of- the complaint was applicable to Chriſtians, _ Sqawift. i. q 
wie - 1. Torxhibit to the publick. f | fence againſt the eternal law of nature. | South, | PROFE'SSIONAL. adj. 5 profeſſion.) Relating to a par- 1 
wre#) Your parents did not produce you much into the world, Others think I ought not to have tranſlated Chaucer: ] ticular cs or protetſion. 3 | | Wo 
Dryden. wikreby you avoided many wrong ſteps. Swift. they ſuppoſe a veneration due to his old language, and that Profeſſio „ As well as national refleftions, are to be 170 

9 & Jo bring as an evidence. | 5 it is little leſs than profanation and ſacrilege to alter it. avoided; | Clariſſa. * 


It ſeems not meet, nor wholeſome to my place, Dryden. | PROFE'SSOR. . . [prof Mur, Fr. from profeſs.] 


To be produc dagainſt the Moor Shak«ſp. Othello. | 2. Irreverence to holy things or perſons. 6 1. One whodeclares Himſeſf of any opinion or party. 
pres & To hear; to bring forch; as a vegetable. es | : .' Great men eo jet Hitch Hints, tis wit in them; When the holineſs of the profeſſors of religion is decayed, 
Ibis fol produces all forts of palm- trees. Sandys. But, in the lets, foul profaration. 3 pu max doubt the rails up of a new ſect. Bacon. 
o cauſe; to effect; to enerate; to beget. PROFANE. adj. { praſ ane, Fr. from profanus, Lat.] 2. One ho publickly practiſes or teaches an art. | 
 paſſionh 8 me what is produced of nothing; for lyes are ſufficient | 1. Irreverent to ſacred names or things. | Profeſſors in molt ſciences, are generally the worſt quali- 
14 8 reed opinion, and opinion brings on ſubſtance. Bacon. | : rofane fellow! fied to explain their meanings to thoſe who are not of their 
P They by imprudence mix'd Wert thou the ſon of Jupiter, and no more . | Swift. 
age. auc prodigious births of body or mind. Milton. But what thou art beſides, thou wert too baſe 3. One who is viſibly religious. OG 
Neath Thou all this good of evil ſhalt produce. Milton, | To be his groom. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. Ordinary illiterate people, who were profe/fors, that ſhewed 
louds may rain, and rain produce \ Theſe have cauſed the weak to ſtumble, and theprofarero þ a concern tor religion, ſeemed much converſant in St. Paul's 
a Young uns m her ſoften'd ſoil. | Milton. | blaſpheme, offending the one, and hardening the other. Epiſtles. 2 Locle. 
rectal. ral \ervingin ourſelves, that we can at pleaſure move leve- | „ South, | PROFE'SSORSHIP. 2. f. (from profeſſor.] The ſtation or of- 
| Profule; 8 vt our bodies; the effects alſo, that natural bodies | 2. Not ſacred; ſecular. ed x oe en | fice of a publick teacher. W ane” 
1 monious- bo dn e do. Produce in one another, occurring every moment The univerſality of the deluge is atteſted by profane hiſ- Dr, Prideaux ſucceeded him in the profeſſerſhip, being 
Ny cou Uurlenſes, we both theſe ways get the idea of power. _ tory; for the fame of it is gone through the earth, and there then elected Biſhop of W orcelter ; Sanderſon tucceeded him 
8. Can. Wr | | Locke, are records or traditions concerning it in all the parts of this] in the regius profeſſorſhip. WE Walton. 
hater lig it but from ſtriking on porphyre, and its co- | and the new-tound world. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. | To PROFFER, v. a. [ profero, Lat. proferer, French. 
Rs it no longer produces any ſuch ideas; upon the | 3. Polluted; not pure. | | ; 3 1. To ee. to offer, . . 
vt light, it produces theſe appearances again, Locke, Nothing is prefane that ſerveth to holy things, Raleigh. o them that covet ſuch eye-glutting gain, 


1855 Praſfer thy gifts, and fitter ſervants entertain. Fai 5 

Pradnc'd, his a. of the ſculptor's hand — None, among the choice and prime | — V | 

Dryden, Of thoſe heav*n-warring champions, could be found 
4 


So hardy as to proffer, or accept 


14. Not purihed by holy rites. 
Paoucy ufs art was at a ſtand Addiſon, | + >. Far hence be ſouls profane, 
b. . / Kran the verb. This noun, though ac- The Sibyl cry'd, and from the grove abſtain. 


Cited on the laßt 6 i 
0 SEE I : at. ner, Fr. 
„ Peniths 1 P. e former, it ſyllable by Dryden, is generally accented To PROFANE. v. a. [profanc, Lat. profa er, ] 


ale ll. 


| RE te | To violate; to pollute. | Alone, thedreadtul voyage. Mailton's Paradiſe Loft. 
"ihe ret wut ; that which any thing yields or brings. OY He then, that is not furniſh'd in this ſort, Does Cato ſend this anſwer back to Czſar, 1 
n you 600 7 vard not health for your own priv ate uſe, | Doth but uſurp the ſacred name of Knight, For all his generous cares and proffer'd friendſhip? Addiſ. 
id Dog” 1. Amy dune publick ſpend the rich produce. Dryden. | Profaning this mott honourable order. Shakeſpeare. | 2. To attempt. Amfworth, 
Joy ly Staff Profit; gain; emergent ſum or quantity. | | Foretaſted fruit PROPER. 2. /. {from the verb.] 
vi bal e ahne, after their Jands are ma led, they ſow it Profun d firſt by the ſerpent, by him firſt . Offer made; ſomething propoſed to acceptance. 
aſe, won Try, a owing three buſhels to an acre. It's com-“ Made common and unhallow'd. Milton. | Baſilius, content to take that, ſince he could have no more, 
he "#2 is thirty buſhels, Mortimer's Huſbandry. Pity the temple profancd of ungodly men. 2 Mac. viii. 2, } allowed her peatons, and took her proffer thankfully. Sidu. 
Denh6% th 2s tax has already been ſo often trie x aha e bows How far bare we Preffers, not took, reap thanks tor their rewaid. 
ous 1% Poe 1e of it. Addiſon's Freebolder, Ne 20. Profan'd thy heav'nly gift of pceſy? * ; | Shakeſpeare. 
2 Unter. from product] One that exhibits; one Made proftitute and profligate the muſes { 2 King 
. 8 Debas del. | Dryden. Great praſfers ſends of pardon and of grace, ; 
pr the zy 7 ent be produced with a proteſtation in favour 2. To put to wrong uſe, | . It they would S Jags and quietneſs embrace, Daniel, 
f ball cen „and the adverſe party does not contradict, I fect me much to blame, | e made a prefer to lay down his commitſion of command 
, 0 2 "uedto tue advantage of the producent, Aylife. So idly to profane the precious time. Shakeſpeare. | in the army. | Clarendon. 


FEES But 


P 

But theſe, nor all the proffers you can make, | 

Are worth the heiter waich I let to ſtake. Dryden. 

2. Fliuy; attempt. 5 

It is done with time, and by little and little, and with 

- many efſays and prefers. | Bacon's EJjays. 

P&zv FFERE&, ./. | trom proffer.] He that oiters. 
Mats, in modetty, lay no, to that 

Which they would have the proff*rer conſtrue ay. Shak. 

He who always rcfules, taxes tne profferer with inditcre- 
t'on, and declares his atii{tance needlels. Collier, 


PROYiCIENCE. * [from Fraficio, Latin.] Profit; ad- 


— 


PROFICIENCY. 

gained, It 1s applied to intellectual acquihtion. ? 
Pertons of riper years, who flocked into the caurch during 
the three fir centuries, were obliged to paſs through mil uc- 
tions, and give account of their profictency. Addijon. 
dome renecting with too much ſatistaction on their own 
Þroficienctcs, or preſuming on their election. by God, per- 
tuave themicives into a carelels ſecurity. Regers's SErmins. 
_ProricleNT. 2. J { proficiens, Latin, } One wi has made 
advancus in any iy butinels.“ 0 
L am ſo good 4 proficient in one quarter of an hour, that! 
can drink with any unxer in his own language. Sap. 
Tam ditpckd to receive turther light in this matter, from 
thole wiiyn 1t will. be no dilparagement for much greater 
froficiests than I to learn. . Loy ie. 

c Weng deathlings were, by practice, made 

Freficu Uts in their tather's trade. 
PRor:CcuOUs, 


adj, ¶ proficuus, Latin.] Advantagcous; 


| Tc rmuretines 
Praficuous, ſuch u race of men produce, 
AS in ine caute of virtue firm, may nx 
Her throne 4nviolate, z 


PROFiLE. 4. /. { profile, Fr.] The fide face; half face. 


Ine painter will not take that tide of the face, which has | 


ſome notor tous blemiſh in it; but eter draw it in profile, or 
elle hadow the more imperfect ſide, Dryden. 


Tulthe end of the third century, I have not ſeen a Kan 


empcre! Hawn witha tull face: they always appear in pro- 
file, wiiich gives us the view of a head very imajelticck. 


| | Addijon. 

PROFIT. 2. /. ¶ profit, Vrench.] - Pre 
1. Gain; pecuniary advantage. 8 

Thou muit know, _ - 

ITis not my profit that does lead inine honour, Shakeſp. 

He thinks it nighly jutt, chat all rewards of truſt, propet, 

or dignity, ſhould be given only to thoſe, whole principles 

_ direct them to preſerve the conſtitution. _ _ 

2. Advantage; acceſſion of good. 


- * . 


What profit is it tor men now to live in heavinels, and | 


after death tv look for puniſhment? — 2 Fr. vil. 47. 
Wildom that is hid, and treaſure that is hoarded up, what 
Profit is in them both? Fcclſiaſticus, xx. 30. 
day not what profit is there of my ſervice; and what good 
things ſhall I have hercafter. Eceliſiaſticus, xi. 23. 


J he King did not love the barren wars with Scotland, 


though he made his profit of the noiſe of them. 
3. Improvement; advancement; proficienc y. 
J Pro'FIT.. v., a. [ profiter, Fr. 
j)jõ adds niEE Ei, 
| Whereto might the ttrength of their hands profit me. Job. 
Lt it prope tnc to have heard, OL 
By terribie exainple, the reward 
Of diſobedience. 
2. To improve; to advance, = | 
IIs agreat means of profiting yourſelf, to copy diligently 
excellent pieces aud beautiful deſigns. Dr)dea. 
ToPRO'FIT, Y. 2. | 
1. To gain advantage. 8 5 | 
Ihe Romans, though poſlcfled of their ports, did not pro- 
fit much bv trade. |  Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. 1c make impiovement. | 
Mewnar upon thee things, give thyſelf wholly to them, 
that thy profitiug may appear to all. Tim. iv. 15. 
Sie has Breed ty well already by your countel, that ine 
can ſay her leiſon. | Droden's Spaniſh Friar. 
3. To be ot utcor advantage. | Sore 
Oft unes nothing profits more, 
Than felf-eiftecin grounded on jull and right, Milton, 
Witt profired thy thouzzuts, and tolls, and cares, 
In vigour more contirm d, and riper years? _ Prior. 
PROFITABLE. adj. [ profitavic, Fr. from profit.] 
1. Gaintul; lucrative, - - ? 
A. pound of man's fleſh, taken from a 
Is not fo eſtimable or proficable, 1 
As fleſh or muttons, beets, or goats. Shakeſp. 
The planting of hop-yards, ſowing of wheat and rape- 


Bacon. 


man, 


ſeed, are tound very profitable for the planters, in places apt 


tor them, and conſequently profitable tor the kingdom. 
| | . Bacon. 
2. Uſcful; advantageous. 8 | 
x To wail friends loft 5 | 
Is not by much io wholelome, profitable, Ei 
As to rejoice at tricnds but newly found.  Shakeſp. 


Then Judas, thiaking indeed that they would be profiia- 
ble in many things, granted them peace. 2 Mac. x11. 
What was lo profuable to the empire, became fatal w the 
emperor. 5 
 PROFITABLENESS. 2. /. [from prefilable.} 
1. Guinntulnets, 3 | 
2. Uletulneſs; advantageouinels. 5 | 
_ . We wall now brietly take notice of the profitableneſs of 
plants torphytick and food. More's Antidote againſt atheiſm. 


What {hall be the juſt portion of thole, whom neither ine | 


condeſcenſion or kindneis, nor wounds and fafferings of the 
Sun of God could pertuade, nor yet the excelleucy, catinets, 
and proftadleneſs, of his commands invite? Calamy. 
P&OeriTARLY. adv. [from pr.fitable.} _ 
1. Gaintully. | | 
2. Advanta; couſly; uſefully, | | 
You have had many opportunities to ſettle this reflection, 
and have profitably employed them. Mate. 
PRo'FITLESS. aj. {from prafit.] Void of gain or advantage. 
We mult not think the Turk is fo unikiltul, - 
To leave that lateſt, which concerns him firtt ; 
Neglecting an attempt of calc and gain, — n 
To wake and wage a danger pre ,s. Shakeſpeare. 
PROFLIGATE. adj. { prefiigatus, Latin, ] Abandoned; 
lott to virtue and decency ; ſhainclets. 
Pune lenfivly all things impairs; 
Our tathgrs have been worſe than theirs, 
And we thanours ; next age will fee 
A race more profligate than we, 
Wich ail the pains we take, have {kill enough to be. 
| | Ryſcommon. 
| How far have we 
Prophan'd thy heav*nly gift of poeſy ? 
Nude prottinite and profligate the mule, 
Debas'd ts each vhicene and impious ute, 
\Wiote harmony was firit ordain'd above 
For tongues of angels, and for hymns of love, 
Though Phalarts his brazen bull were there, 
And te woull dictate what he'd have you ſwear, 
Be not ſo profligate, but rather chuſe 
To guard your honour, and your lite to loſe, 


Dryden. | 


Dryden. 


PRO FPLIGATE. 2. ſ. An abandoned ſhameleſs wretch. ; 


vancement in any thing; unprovement 


PRO FPLIGAT ELW. adv. {from prefiegate.] Shame iel. 


Swift's Miſceil. 


1 is very proficuous, to take a good large doſe. Harwey. | 
| 55 PROTON. adj. L yr end, Fr. pic undus, Lat.] 
Phillips. | 


. 


Swift. 


2. The abyls. 


Jo PROFO UND. .. [trom the noun. ] Lo dime; to pene- 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. 


Arbuthnot on Coins. | 


2. Laviſh expence; ſuperfluous effuſion. 


1. Joo rob; to ſteal. 


Melancholy objects and ſubjects will, at times, impreſs 
the molt profiigate ſpirits. | Clariſſa. 


It is pleaſant to ſee a notorious profligate ſeized with a 
concern tor his religion, and converting lus fplecn into zeal. 
| Addiſou. 
I have heard a profligate offer much ſtronger arguments 
againſt paying his debts, than ever he was known to do 
avainit Chriſtianity z becauſe he happened to ve cloſer prefied 
by the bailiff than the parſon. Swwift's Miſcell. 
How could ſuch a profligate as Antony, or a boy ot eigh- 
teen, like Octavius, ever dure to dream of giving the law to 
{uch an empire and people? : Seit. 
To PRO'FLIGATE. . a. ( preſfligo, Latin. ] To drive away. 
A word borrowe.i irom the Lain without alteration of tie 
lente, but not died. | | 
Lavatorics, to waſh the temples, hands, wriſts, and jugu— 
lars, do poteutly profligate and keep off the venom. Harvey, 


Moſt profiigately talle, with due ittongeit profeilions of 
ſincerity, / Suoiji*s Miſcell. 
PRO'FLIGATENESS, 7. . [irom projiizote.] 1 ne quality ut 
being protligate. | | | DSS 
PRO FLUENCE, #./. [fiomprofliuent. | Piogtets; courle. 
In the prefluence or pruccedings ot then tortunes, there 
was mucn ditterence betwech Us, Wotton. 
PROFLUENT. adj. [iron pl, Latin, ] Flowing for- 
ward, | 
| Teach all nations wit of him they learn'd, 
And his taivaltion z thei way ſhall believe 
Baptizing in une prefuzcaut ihream, the nh | 
Ot wat them ien guido tin. Milton. 
1. Deep; deicending rar below the Lartace z low with reſpect 
to the neighbouring places. | 
. All elite deep {now and ice, 
A. guii profound, as that Serbonan bog 


ecwixt Damiata ana Mount Cilius vids Milton. 
He bath wther thruſt me down 1 
Into this gloom of Tartarus profound. Rilton, 


2. Inteilectuaily deep; not obvious to the mind 
tathomed by che mind: as, a profound treaty. 
Lowiy; humble; ſubmits ; tubmitiive, | 
Wha words wilt thou uic to move thy God to hear thee ? 
What humble geltures ? what profound reverence? Yuppa, 
4. Learned beyond the common reach ; knowing to the bot- 
tom. | | | 8 
Not orators only with the people, but even the very Pre- 
foundeſt duputers in ali faculties, have hereby often, with 
the beit learned, prevailed molt. Hooker, b. ii. & 7. 
5. Deep in contrivance. . 
Ihe revolters are prfhνmu to make ſlaughter, though I 
have been a rebuker of them. 333 Hojea, v. 2. 
P OTO UND. 2. ben | 
1. The deep; the main; the fea, 
S od, in the tathomlets profour, 
Hath all his choice commanders drowen'd. 
Now I die abtent in the vaſt profound; 
And me without myſelt the ſeas have drown'd. Dryden. 


: Sand) g. 


It tome other place th ethereal King 
Polleſſes lately, tuither to arrive, WV 
I travel this projuund. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 


trace. A barbarous word. : | 

We cannot profound into the hidden things of nature, nor 

lee the nuit lprings that let che rett a-goings Glanwilie, 
PROFO'UNDLY. adv. | from projound. | 

1. Decply; with deep concern.“ 

Why tigh you lo projoundly ? 

The virgin ſtarted at her tacher's name, 

And light profoundly, conſcious of the thame. Dryden. 

2. With great degrees of knowledge z with deep urlight. 1 

Domemchinò was profoundly tkill'd in all the parts of 


PRCFO'UNDNESS. 2, J. [trom profound. }] 
I. Depth of place, | 
2. Pepin of knowledge, BED Bo | 
heir wits, which did every where elſe conquer hardneſs, 
were with profoundneſs here vycr-matched. Tooker. 


— 


knowledge. | 
The other turn'd 3 
Round through the vaſt profundity obſcure. Miltog. 
PROFU OE, .adj. [ profuſus, Lat.) Laviſh; too liberal; prü- 
digal ; overabuunding ; exuberant. 5 | | | 
On a green thady bank, profuſe of flow'rs, 
Penſive I lat. | 
Oh, Liberty! thou goddeſs hcav'nly bright, : 
roſs of blils, and pregnant with delight! Addiſon. 
One long dead has a due proportion of praiſe; in which, 
whizlt he lived, his friends were too profuſe, and his eneinics 
too {paring, 58 Adiliſou. 
PROFUSELY. adv. [from praſuſe.] f 
1. Lavithly ; prodigall y. | 
N 5 | 
Ihen ſpring the living herbs pref wild. Thomſon. 
* . [from profuje. } Laviſhneſs; prodi- 
Zullty. Be „ 
J One of a mean fortune manages his ſtore with extreme 
parlimony; but, with fear of running intoprofuſene/s, never 
arrives to the magnificence of living. Dhaen. 
Projuſeneſs of doing good, a foul unſatisfied with all it 
has done, and an unextinguiſhed deſire of doing more. Dryd. 
Bolpitality ſometimes degenerates into profujencſs, and 
ends in madnels and folly. Atterbury's Sefincus. 
PROFU'SION. 2. J. [ profuſio, Lat. profujion, Fr. from pro- 
UjC. | k 
I . Lahme; prodigality; extravagance. | : 
What meant thy pompous progreſs through the empire, 
Thy valt profuſion to the factious nobles ? Rowe. 


He was deſirous to avoid not only prefisſion, but the leaſt 


etiulion of Chriſtian blood. Hayward, 
The great profuſion and expence 
Of his revenues, bred him much offence. Daniel. 


3. Abundance; exuberant plenty. ; 
Trade is fitted to the natureof our country, as it abounds 


very convenient tor other countries. Addiſen. 
Theraptur'd eye, 
The fair profuſion, yellow Autumn ſpies. 


1 komſon. 
To PROG. v. n. Ih 


2. To ſhitt meanly for proviſions. A low word. 
She went out progging for proviſions as before. L' Eftrange. 
PROG. x. /. [from the verb.] Victuals; proviſien of any 
kind. low word, 

O nephew ! your grief is but folly, 5 i | 
In town you may find better prog. Swift's Miſcell. 
Spouſe tuckt up doth in pattens trudge it, | 

With handkerchief of prog, like trull with budget; 

And cat by turns plum-cake and judge it, Congreve. 

PROGENERA'TION. 2. /. [ progenera, Lat.] The act of be- 
getting; propagation. 


4 


PROGENITOR. . /. [ progenitus, Lat.] A forefather; an 
auceitor in a direct line. | | = 


not eauly } 


2. Foictoken; 


| PROGNOSTICA TOR, 4. . {trom Frag 


| FROGNO'STICK. adj, L reg ligue, Fr. 


| Shakeſpeare. ;8 


Paiuiing, but wanting genius, he had leis of nublencis, Dryd. | 


| PRO'GRESS. 2. J | progres, French 


PROFUNDITY. z. /. [from profound.) Depth of place or _ 
Y ＋ 5 7 . | Herroly progreſs tmiling, 


lilton's Paradije Loft, b. viii.“ 


With a great profiufior of commodities of its own growth, | 


Although theſe things be already paſt away b 
nitors tormer grants unto thoſe lords, yet 1. frogs. 
way to remedy a great part thereof, Spenſ. de tk 1 

Like true ſubjects, ſons of your Progenit *Y bday, 
Go cheartuliy together. . 

All generations hai hither come, ballet. 
From all the ends of th' earth, to celebrate 
And reverence thee, their great Pragenitor 
Power by right of father hood is not poflible ; ill. 

otherwiſe than as Adam's heir, or as Progenit in any one, 
deicendants, ober his own 

The principal adors in Milton's poem are 8 Locle. 
progenitors, but repreſentatives, only our 
PROGENY, . J. [ þrogetie, old French; 

Gitshrmg; race; generation. 

Aus ons of Guil nave Gdd's own nat 
Adam irom heaven, whole race and pre 
ritual and beaver; birth. 

Nut me begotten of a ſhepherd twain 
But iu dem the progeny of kings, 


BA 
Progenies, Lain, 


ural Sons; a ſeconq 
ogeny they are hy ii. 

voker, b. v. 5 " 
3 


. By promile he receives Seakſpeare, 
Gitt to his progeny ot all that land. } 
The baſe degenerate iron otfspring ends; Lites, 


A. golden progeny from heav'n deicends, 
1 nus nal! we live in perfect blits, and ſee 
Deathicis ourlelves, our num'rous Progeny, 
We are the more plcated to behold the t. 
by a numerous Progeny, when we contid 
tnole trom whom they deſcend, 
PROGNO STICABLE. A.. [from prope: 
be toreknuwn vr forttold, - 
Ihe cauſes of this inundation cannot be ye 
3 tac eitects not progney/icuble li 
40 ROGNOSTICATE, v. a. {from provnifiicsy 7... 
tell; to toreihew, b eee] To fois 
le had now outlived the day, whici } 
had progucſiicated upon his nadvity ne 


Dy den. 


9 Driden, 
none WITUW ied 
er thc 
Addiſon's] 
33 
Yate, ] 


Virtue $ of 
rte bilder. 


Sk 
Such as May 


* . gular, and 
Se ECliics, Frag 


us tutor Sandfeld 
would nutouliy:, 
Uſkilld in ſchemes by planets to forchoy LION 
I neither wulnor can progn:icate, ; 
To the young gaping heir, ws fathers fate. 
POM TON. A. /. {from progn 
1. Inc act of torcknowing or forcſhowi! 
tan oity palm be nod a trunful Progaefiication, T cann- 
ſcratch mine car. . Shakeſpeare”s Ahoy an Ces, ON 
Raw as he is, and in the hutie t diy þrc 
claims, ſhall he be ſet againtt a bh 
with a fourhwaid eye upon him, 
with flies blown to death. Shakeſp. Winter's Al. 

I his theory of the earth begins to be a Kind gf buen 1 
or prognoflication of things to come, | 
an hinory of things paſt, 


Dy- 2, 
Micaio)- Vak. 
Jucares] 
8. 


Cleopatra, 
Y Pre CVcat¹ν pio- 
-Wall, the lun lookin; 
where he is to behold Him, 


. r prophity 
as it hath been hither; 
B 4 key nite 

uruet's Theory of the Earts, 


He bid him farewell, arming himſelf ina black ar 


Fx bor ages . mour, 
as a badge or Proen9iicdtion ot his mind. F 


_ 2 Sidxey. 
KO a;jecate.) Foreiclict ; 
toreKnower, 

Unat attruloger, who made his almanack give xtoler\!'s 
account ot the weather by a dect iuverttion of the conmn 
prognojitcaturs,to let his belief ron quite counterto c. 

Government of the Jcugat. 
Neve; Kg, 


Foretokeving diteale or recuyer cg 


notſtick /g. | 
PROGNOSICK. . J. [from the adicfive,] 
1. The (killoi toreiciling diſcalcs, vi the event of diſeaſes, 
Hippocrates's progro flick is generally inc, tht it is very 
hard to refolve a inal apoplexy, Arbuibzil. 
2. A prediction, N 1 
I hough your prognaſtichs run too faſt, 
They muſt be verify d at laſt, . Sd. 
3. A token torerunning. ER : 
Whutloever you are or ſhall be, has been but an ealypreg- 
_ ofi:ck from what you were, e 
: _ Caretul obſervers 
By ſure prognofticks may toreteil a ſhow'r, Sat 
; from progreſſus, La.) 
1. Courſe; proceiſion ; patlage. 
I cannot, by the progreſs of the ſtars, 
Give guets how near to day, Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar, 
2 The morn begins _ 
Milla , 


The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, 
And pleas'd, purſue its progre/s through the ies, Pope. 
2. Advancement; motion forward. 2 
: Through all thy veins ſhall run 
A cold and drowzy humour, which ſhall cize 
Euch vital ſpirit; tor no pulle {hall keep | | 
His narral. progreſs, but lurceate io beat, Shakeſpeare. 
This motion worketh in round at firſt, which way to de- 
liver itlelf; and then worketh in pregrejs, where it indeth 
the deliverance eahett, Lacs Nataral Hijtory. 
Out of Ethiopia beyond Egypt had been a itrange J 
grejs tor ten hundred bee ee 60 Rateigh's 11. # 74. 
v holoever underſtands the progrejs and oludders 6 
nature, will ice that neither the pi clot form of the car h, 
nor its #1 form, were permanent ©) mumutadie. Burke! 
It is impoſlille the mind {huuld ee be topped in ts f/f 
875 in this ſpace. 7 TEA e 
I he bounds of all body we have no diſticulty to arr ent 
but when the mind is there, it finas nothing fo huudet Its 
pregreſs into the endleſs expanſion. 8 Li 4 
Perhaps I judge hattily, there being ſeveral, whey 
writings I have made very little progrgs. 


#54 
Coke 


S2 vt t's A J Wy 
3. Intellectual improvement; advancement in knou leds. 
Solon the wile his progreſs never ccas'd, - 
But itill his learning with His days increas' d. Pest. 
: d . ) "Yo 
It is ſtrange, that men ſhould not have made more / a 
gre/s in ihe knowledge of thele things. EE oy wah: 
ere defects in the under ſtanding hinder it in 1 
- greſ< to knowledge, ; 
Others deſpond at the firſt diih 
making any progreſs in knowledge, far“ 
ordinary bulinets, is above their Capachucse | 
4. Removal from one place to another. 3 
From Egypt arts their frag res made to 18 i 
Wrapt in the fable of the golden ilccce. 
5. A journey of ſtate; a circuit, 
Ilie gave order, that there ſhou!d be not 
like unto a warlike march, but rather like 
oa King in full peace, 


2 Ide: that 
”  » } bd R nciuet 4 

difficulty, and conc: * 

ner tuen dees ot 


*. 


hing in his journef 
unto the 7.7 
Faun. 


O may I live to hail the day, 
When the glad nation ſhall ſurvey F 
1 heir ſov'reign, through his wide command, 1e. 
Paſſing in progreſs o'er the land. ſorwald; 


To PRO'GRESS, . f. { progredior, Lat.] To note 
to pals. Not uſed. 


Let me wipe off this honourable de; gig co, 


That ſilverly doth progreſs on th ohceks- 2 
PrOGRE'SS10N, n. /. e r. progreſs, | 


1. Proceſs ; regular and gradual advance. by ary 
ke ſt 3 of the eter of thele a art 
Wales colour, were in arithmetical u 
2. Motion forward. 
Thoſe worthies, who endeavour the ad 
ing, are likely to find a clqarer 72 
rubs are levell w 


ment of learn. 
m_ ſo many 


* 
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8 very 
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Marth, 
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Jah, 


F 7 ith 
Li) 


Co/ar, 
Me : 


Pope. 


art. 
to de- 
findeth 
Hijtory. 
oe Ve 
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ichs et 
> cart, 
Burnet, 
us 5. 
Luci. 
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} whole 
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tax. 
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Luke, 
de, tial 
es their 


Lech. 


ten. 


PRO 


1 ©--hical enquiries, the order of nature ſhould go- 
| a * 111 progreſion is to go from the place 2 is 


then in, to that which lies next to it. ocke. 
ae: pallage. 6 3 ; 
4 (oo "es kram a letter, which accidentally, or by the way 


Shakeſpeare, 


reſſion, hath mitcarried. 
# Mectual advance. | | Q 
4 — laving the _ pregrefſion of the thoughts to firſt 
| -xciples the mind ſhould provide leveral apr — 
(EL; Locle. 
1 . (fi rogreſſion.] Such as are in 
ar sstox AL. adj. [from prog 8 
P lte of encreaſe or advance. ; | | 
4 They maincam their accompliſhed ends, and rela ſe not 
1 . - . 1 > 47 
un unto their progrefional imper fections. rocon. 
CA! 72 f 5 : 4 . 
PROGRESSIVE. adi. | progre{/it, Fr. from progreſs.) Going 
Award; 4d Vancinge 2 ; | IE 
No rinces ir they ule ambitious men, ſhould handle it fo, 
as they be RM progre tes and not retrograde. Bacon. 
In prog reli ve notion, the arn.s and legs move ſucceiſive- 
* but ta ne ation, both togethom. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
! The progroftve motion of this animal is made not by 
Alking, but by Icaping. _ . Kay on the Creation, 
Their courſe - 
Progreſſive, retrograde, or itanding till. 
| Fre the progrefjeive CUUrie Of reitets «1 
Pertoi ms chicc thoatand ums its annual Rage, 
May not our pow'r and learmng be luppreit, 
Al arts and empire learn to travel welt ? 


Prior. 


PROGRESSIVELY. ad. [from progref/ive.)] By gradval 


s, Or legular courſe. | 
2 v0 3 why they fall in that order, from the greateſt 
epucts pregre rwvely to the leait, is, becauſe the greateſt cpacts 

denote à greater diane of the moon before the fun, and 
conlequently A nearer approach to her conjunction. Holiler. 

PROGRE'SSIVENESS. 4. jo [from progreſive.] Tue ttate of 
advancing. . | CT 

4; PROHI'BIT. v. 4. en Lat. probiber, Fr.] 

1. To forbid; to interd:*t by authority. „ | 

She would not let them know of his cloſe lying in that 

rohibited place, becaule they would bc offended. Sidney. 

The weightielt, which it did command them, are to us in 
tle Goſpel prohibited. Hooker, b. iv. § 11. 

To debar; to hinder. . 
Gates of burning adamant 

Barr'd over us, prohibit all egreſs. Milton. 

Pont bfr ER. u. /. [from prohibit.) F orbidder interdis *. 
ProKipl' TION. 2. /. | probibition, Fr. 7 obivitto, Lt. tom 
prblibit.] Focbidttance; mnterdiet z act ot torodumg, 
5 4 
than they tank ot? | 
| SGainſt ſelf- fla, 
There is a Prohibition fo divine, 
That cravens my weak hand. 


Hooker, h. 1 . I 65 , 


| Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 


He befiowed the liberal choice of all things, with one 


only frobibition, ro try nis obedience, ulcigh, 
Let us not trunk ard | 

One eaſy proh:bit:on, who enjoy 5 | 
Free leave ſo large to all things elſe, Milton's Par. Lojt. 


The law of Godin the ten commandments conſiſts moltiy 


of prov.6:t:045 Ihen thalt not do ſuck a thing. Tillotſon. | 
PROYIBITORY. adj. { from prohivet.) Iinplying prohibiuon; 


ſorbidding. 


Aprombition will lie on this ſtatute, notwithitanding the | 


penaley annexed; becautc it has words probibiiory, as well 
38 2 penalty annexed... _ _ 5A 
To PROJECT. v. a. [ projicio, projectus, Lat.] 
1. To throw out; io cat forward. 
| Th alcending villas 
Prize long ſhadows o'cr the ci) tal tide. 


5 Pope. 


2. To cahubit a term, as of the ima g 4 throv.n on a mirrour. | 


- Diffulive of themtelves wher. e'er they puls, 
They make that warmth in cthers tney expect; 
Their valour works like dies on 4 fals, 
And does its gnage on their int project. 
It we had a plan of the nue. lives vi loagitude and lati- 


tude, projected on the merut an, a learner nw) ich more. 


Ieily advance himlelt in che Know e of geography. 


: | ulis Improvement uj ie Mind. 
> [Projetter, Fr.] To ſchene; wo torn in ie mind; d con- 


une. 


„What fit we then projecting peace and war? Milton, 
a preſervation, can be oratificd by another man's pertonal 
purſuit of his own vice? South's Sermons. 


„ohr. v. 2. To jut out; to ſhoot forward; to ſhoot | 


beyond 1tomething next it. 


KOJECT, ./. | jrejet, Fr. from the verb.] Scheme; de- 
| | PROLYXNESS. 4. / 


ln; comrivance. 
| 1s 4 (covering the longitude, and deſerves a much 
it Lame than that of a projet,  Aditjon's Guardian. 
in tae various projects of happineſs, devited by human 
Fran there ttul appeared inconſiſtencies not to be recon- 
p i 6d, T4 ; KRogers's Sermons. 
J}ECTILE. #, /. [from the adjective.] A body put in 


motion. 


ErycZiles would for ever move on the ſame right line, 


| uct the air, their own'gravity, or the ruggednels of the 
Pore? ſtop their motion. 
CTIL E. adj. ¶ projectile, Fr. 
Good blood, ale 4 a 
de neceſſary to convert the aliment into laudable juices. 


Pic re riok. £18 5 Arbuthnot. 
. 110 N. 2. J. from Project. 5 
2 > «ct of ſhooting RR FI IV | 
* lectrick be held unto the light, many particles 
3 Wr be diſcharged from it, which motion is per- 
"gx Kel tae breath of the effluvium iſſuing with agility; 
ria electrick cooleth, the projection of we atoms 
2. "+ b 2, YOWNR. 
gag Fr.] Plan; ddinextion. See To PROJECT. 
of th p< bulk of the learners of aſtronomy, that projection 
Rn is beſt, which includes in it all the ſtars in our 
kong reaching to the 38 f-half degree of the ſouthern 
{wank  . Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
me; plan of action 
$. Prgjection, Fr : 
= Wok moment of tranſmutation. 
＋* 1 quantity of the medicine, in the projection, will 
ea ot the baler metal into gold by multiplying. 


Impelled torward. 


Mog 
U. don a. /. {From Project.] 
The lan orm ſchemes or deligns. 
wdivertin owing comes from a pro jegtor, a correſpondent 
of novelty as a traveller; his fu Jett having the ſame grace 
a alrtommend it. Addiſon. 
ih 0 & i he Þrojefors in this attempt, none have met 
ſoften tha 2 a tucceſs, as they who apply themſelves to 
* One who poour of the precept. Rogers's Sermons. 
Chymitts, an wild impracticable ſchemes. 
» 


thin and other projectors, propoſe to themſelves 

5 dal impractica 1 L'Eftrange. 
Proje stat future fates foreſhew, 

Fire; „ quacks, and lawyers not a few. Pope. 


ing ou, © Lure, Fr. projeura, Lain. A 


* 


Milton. 


Might there not be ſome other myltery in this prohibitian, 


aplife's Farergen. 


It ceaſes to be counſel, to compel men to aſſeni to Mat- 


bat delire, by which nature projects its own plcnture 


| prolocutor. | 5 | 
PROLOCU'TORSHIP. 2. /. [from prolocutor.] The office or | 


Cbeynè s Phil. Princ. 


ue projectile motion or circulation, | 


+] In chemittry, an operation; criſis of an 


Bacon. 


To PRoix. v. a. [a corruption of prune.) To lop; to cut; 
to trim; to prune. 5 BEES 

I fit and prom my wings 
After flight, and put new ſtings * ; 

To my ſhafts. | | Ben. Johnſon. 

The country huſbandman will not give the proining knife 
to a young plant, as not able to admit the ſcar. B. Fobnſon. 

To PROLA'TE. v. a. [ prolatum, Latin. ] To pronounce; to 
utter, | 

'The preſſures of war have ſomewhat cowed their ſpirits, 
as may be gathered from the accent of their words, which 
they prolate in a whiving querulous tone, as it ſtill com- 
plaining and creſt-fallen. Howel. 

PROLA'TE, adj. [ prolatus, Lat.] Oblate; flat. 

As to the priate ſpheroidical figure, though it be the ne- 
cutlary reiult of the earth's rotation about its own axis, yet 
it is allo very convenient for us. Cheyue's Phil. Princ. | 

PROLA'TION. 7. /. | prolatus, Lat.] # 5 
1. Pronunciation ;- utterance. | | 
Parrots, having been uſed to be fed at the prolation of cer- 
tain words, may atterwards pronounce the lame. Ray. 
2. Delay; act of deferring. Ainſavorib. 
PROLE'GOMENA. . ſ. [g] ; prolegomenes, Fr.] Pre- 
vious diſcourſe; introductory obſervations. 
PROLEPSIS. 7. /. [v] Prolepſe, Fr.] A form of rhe- 
torick, in which objections are anticipated. 


anſwer. Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
PROLE'PTICAL. adj. [from proleſis.] Previous; antecedent. 
The proleptical notions of religion cannot be fo well de- 
fended by the profetled ſervants ot the altar. Glanville. 
PROLE'PTICALLY. atv. { from proteptical.] By way of an- 
ticipation. 5 Llariſſa. 
PROLETA'RIAN. adj, Mean; wretched; vile; vulgar. 
Like ſpeculators, {hould forelte, 

From pharos of authority, 
Portcnded miſchiefs farther than | 
Low proletarian tything-men. Fudibros, p. i 
PROLIFICA'TION, 2. . | pretes and facio, Lat.] Generation 

ot children, | = COTS 

Their fruits, procceding from ſimpler roots, are not ſo 
dittinguithable as the ouspang of ſenſible creatures, and 
rolifications deſcending trum double origins, 


PROLIULCAL, 
Aducetive. | 
Main occan flow'd; not idle, but with warm 

Proel #4 amour foftning all her globe, 

_ K1114ented the great mother to conceive, OY 
Satiate with genial moiſture. Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 

one quettion, many new ones were ttarted, Decay / Piety. 

Iis vital pow'r air, earth, and ſcas, ſupplus, + 

Ani breeds whatc'er is bred heneath the fies; 

For every kind, by thy proliich might, 


Springs. 


generation, and the breed of ſuch mixtures being proti- 
fick. 5 ay. 
3h From the middle of the world, 
The tuir's protifick rays are hurlt'd 3 
Lis from that ieat he darts thoſe beams 5 
VV hich quicken carth with genial flames. Prior. 


PROLIFICALLY. adv. {from protifck.] Fruitfully; preg- 
nant ons e 


PRO LES, adj. [ prolixe; Fr. prolixus, Latin, ] i - 


| 1. Long; tedious; not conciſe, : | | 
According to the caution we have been fo prolix in giv- | 


ing, if we aim at right underſtanding the true nature of it, 
we mutt examine what apprehenſion mankind make of it. 
e | > hy: 
= Should I at large repeat CE 
The bead roll of her vicious tricks, PE EL 
My poem would be too prolix. Prior. 
2. Of long duration. This is a very rare ſenſe. | 
then aflion a competent term. lige Parergon. 
PROLIX1OUS. adj. [from prolix.] Dilatory; tedious. A 
word of Shakeſpeare's coining. | | ee 
Lay by ail nicety and prolixtous bluſhes, Shaveſpeare. 
PROLIXITY. 2. /. [ prolixite, Fr. from prolix.} Tedioul- 
nels ; tireſome length; want of brevity. | 
It is true, without any flips of proliæxi 
plain highway of talk, that the good Anthonio hath loit a 
ſhip. a Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
T ſome other paſſages, I may have, to ſhun. POOP; 
unawares ſlipt into the contrary extreme. | Boy 
PROLIXLY. adv. . ale. At great length; tedioully. 
On theſe prolzxly thanktul the enlarg'd. | 
Tedivutneſs. 
he foreman; the ſpeaker 


from prolix. 

PROLOCU TOR. u. f. [Latin.] 
of a convocation, © | 
The convocation the queen prorogued, though at the ex- 
Pence of Dr. Atterbury's diſpleaſure, who was delignesd 00%. | 
| | t. 


dignity of prolocutor. | 
PROLOGUE. . /. [TmgoyO-; prologue, Fr. prologus, Lat.] 
1, Pretace; introduction to any diſcourſe or performance. 
Come, fit, and a long, Os 5 
Shall we clap into 't roundly, without hawking or ſpit- 
to a bad voice? | Shakeſpeare's As Jou Like It. 
93 In her face excuſe 
Came prologue, and apology too prompt. 
2. Something ſpoken before 1 entrance of the actors of a 
lay. 0 5 | | 
9 If my death might make this iſland happy, 
And prove the period of their tyranny, 
I would expend it with all willingneſs ; 
But mine is made the prologue to their play. 


{poke the prologue of our comedy. Shakeſpeare, 
To PRO'LOGUE. v. a. [from the noun.] To introduce with 
a forn;al preface. | | 

Hl his ſpecial nothing ever prologues. rt, om 
Ti LS LONG, v. 4. [ prolonger, French; pro and longus, 
atin. 5 
1. To hen out; to continue; to draw out. 
| Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong _ 
Life much. | : Milton . 
Th' unhappy queen with talk prolong d the night. Dryd. 
2. To put off to a diſtant time. 
| eas in my judgment is too ſudden 
For I myſelf am not ſo well provided, 
As elſe I would be, were the day prolong'd. Shakeſpeare. 
PROLONGA'TION, . /. [ prolongation, Fr. from proleng.] 
1. The act of lengthening. : 
Nouriſhment in living creatures is for gf? hs. rd of 
life. Bacon Natural Fiftory. 
2. Delay to a longer time. 5 3 | 
This ambaflage concerned only the prolongation of days 
for payment of monies. | Bacon's Henry VII. 
PROLU'SION. z. f. { froluſio, Latin.] Entertainments; per- 
formance of diverſion, : 
It is memorable, which Famianus Strada, in the firſt book 


of his academical proly/ions, relates of Suarez, Hakenwell, 


ty, or croſſing the 


Milton. |} 


Tins was contained in my Proleſis, or pee of his | 


Broaun. 
PROLIF ICR. 7 adj. | proizfigue, Fr. proles and gacio.] 
$ Fruitul; generative; pregnant; no- 


Every diſpute in religion grew prolifical, and in ventilating | - 


1 


i - 


2 3 Dryden. 
All dogs are of one ſpecies, they mingling together in 5 


ö 


If the appellant appoints a term ioo prolix, the judge may 


Dryden. | 


ting, or ſaying we are hoarſe, which are the only prologues| 


Sbaleſp. | 
The peaking cornuto comes in the inſtant, after we had 


| 


* 


The land did ſhoot out with a great promontory. 


PRO 


PROMINENT. a. {raminens Latin. Standing out be- 


yond the near parts; protuberant; extant. 

Whales are deſcribed with two prominent ſpouts on theip 
heads, whereas they have but one in the forehead, termi. 
nating over the windpipe. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

She has her eyes ſo prominent, and placed ſo that the can 
ſee better behind her than before her. Mere. 

Two goodly bowls of mally lilver, | 

With figures prominent and richly wrought. Dryden, 

Some have their eyes ſtand to prominent as the hare, that 
they can ſee as well behind as before them. « Rey, 

PRO'MINENCE, * « [ prominentia, Lat, from prominent. 
PRO'MINENCY. rotuberance; extant part. 


fallings in of the features. daiſon on Ancient Medals, 

PROMUSCUOUS. adj. | promiſcuus, Lat.] Mingled; con- 
| tuled ; undiumguiſhed. | 

_ Glory he requires, and glory he receives, 

Promiſcuous from all notions, 

Promjcuors love by marriage was reſtrain'd. Rojcomm, 

In ruih'd at once a rude promiſcuous crowd; 
The guards, and then each other overbear, 

And in a moment throng the theatre. 


Dryden. 


» , 44 
No man that contuters the promijcurns diſpenſations of 


God's providence in this world, can think it unreaſonable 
to conclude, that after this lite good men ſhall be rewarded, 
and iinners punithed. Tillotfon's Sermons, 


ſand, earth, thells, ſubliding from the water. Woodward. 

Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild diſorder ſeen, 
With throngs promiſceucug ſtrow the level green. Pope. 
A wud, where weeds and flow'rs promſcuous ſhoot. 


Pope, 

PROMI'SCUOUSLY. adv, [from promiſcuous.) With 2 
tuted mixture; inditeriminately. | | 

Ve beneld where once ttood Ilium, called Troy promiſe 

cuouſly of Tros. Sands Journey, 


it, wairicd and gave in marriage, without dilcretiga or dee 
cency, but promſeuoufly, and with no better à guide than 
the impulics of a brutal appetite, 

Here might you ſee 


Barons and peaſants on the embattled field, g 
In one huge heap, prom:/euoufly amatt, Phillips, 
Unaw'a by precepts human or divine, 
Like birds and bealts, proxiiſcuoufly they join. Pope, 
PROMISE, u. J. { promijiun, L 


1. Declaration of ſome benefit to be conferred. 
I cat the air, Promi erimm'd; you cannot fed capons 
. | | ... "Shakeſpeare. 
His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty; 
But bis performance, as he now is, nothing. ' ShakeſÞ, 
O Lord, let thy promſe units David be eſlabliſhed. 1 Chron, 
Þchokd, the Lud, perfornrd in ev'ry part 


Lerauy man contuler, how many forrows he woul:t have 
eſcaped, had God called him to his reſt, and then ſay, whes 
ther the propuſe to deliver the juſt from the evils to come, 


ought not to be made our daily prayer. Hale. 


rtr as n+ nw ils . og E 7 4 1 
2. Vertormance of premiſe; grant of the thing promiſed, 


| SS Addi, xxiii. 21. 
3. Hopes; expe ation. | | | 3 
Your young Prince Mamillius is a gentleman of the 
greatelt propuje. _ Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
To PROSE, W. 4. [promettre, Fr. promitto, Lat.] 
1. To make declaration of ſome benefit to be conterred. 
{:rvants of corruption. x; 2 Peter, ii. 18. 
I could not expect ſuch an effect as I found, which ſeldom 


any remedies. 
To PRO'MISE. v. 1. 
1, To aſſure one by a promiſe. 8 
Promiſing is the very air o' th' time; it opens the eyes of 
expectation: performance is ever the duller for his act | 
5 : | TY | Shakeſpeare, 
I dare promiſe for this play, that in the roughnels of the 


reuches to the degree that is promiſed by the preſcribers of 


Temple, Miſcellanies, 


numbers, which was ſo deſigned, you will fee ſomewhat 


| more maſterly than any ot my former tragedies, Dryden, 
As he promiſed in the law, he will ſhortly have mercy, and 
gather, us together, | | 2 Mac. ii. 18, 


ſparks, is in the diſappointment, _ | Felton, 
She brib'd my (tay, with more than human charms; 
Nay promis'd, vainly promis'd, to beltow — 
Immortal life, Pope's Odyſſey 
2. It is uſed of aſſurance, even of ill, 5M 
| Will not the ladies be afraid of the lion? 
El fear it, I promiſe you. 
PRO'MISEBREACH. 2. /. [breach and promiſe.) Violation 
of promiſe, Not in ule. e 12 
„ Criminal in double violation 
Of ſacred chaſtity, and of promiſebreach. e 
PRO'MISEBREAKER. 2. J. [promiſe and break.] Violator of 
promiſes. 


He's an hourly promiſebreaker, the owner of no one good 
quality worthy your entertainment. Shakeſpeare, 


| PRO'MISER. 2, . [from 3 One who promiſes. 


Who let this ꝓromiſer in ? 
Give him his bribe again. 


id you, good Ben Fahr 
Fear's a large romiſer; who ſuhject live 


Ben. 


PRO'MISSORY. adj. ¶ promifſorius, Lat.] Containing profeſ- 
ſion of ſome ts us be hooker ak 

As the preceptive part enjoins the moſt exact virtue, ſo is 

it moſt advantageoully enforced by the 6 which is 

moſt exquititely adapted to the fame end, ecay of Piety. 

The promiſſory lyes of great men are known by ſhoulder. 

ing, hugging, ſqueezing, tmiling, and bowing. Arbuthzot, 


mile. 
Brown, 


u. . L promontoire, French; promoutorium, 
atin. 


PRO'MONT, 


which promiſſorily was unlawful. 
PRO'MONTORY. it 


Promont I have obterved onl 


in Suckling.] A headland a cape; high land jutting in. 


to the ſea. j 


Abbot. 
| | I have dogs | 
Will climb the higheſt promontory top. Shakeſpeare, 
Like one that ſtands upon a promontory, 
And ſpies a far off ſhore where he would tread, Shaleſp. 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory, | 
With trees upon't, nod unto the world, | | 
And mock our eyes with air. 4 Auth. and Clerp, 
The waving ſea can with each fi 
Bath ſome high 8 
| hey, on their heads, 
Main promontories flung, which in the air 
Came ſhadowing, and oppreſs'd whole regions arm'd, 


Mil! . 

Every guſt of rugged winds, 
That blows from off each beaked promontory, Milton, 
It you drink tea upon a promontory that overhangs the lea, 
it is 8 to an aſſembly. Pope, 


© Suckling, 


To PROMO TE. v. &. | promoveo, promotus, Lat.] BY 


It ſhows the noſe and eyebrows, with the prominencies and 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


The earth was formed out of that promiſcucus mats of 


J nat generation, as the ſacred writer modciily scene 


oodwward, 


at. promije, promeſſe, Fr.] 5 
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N are they ready, looking for a promije from thee, _ 


While they promu/e them liberty, they themſelves are tha 


All the plcaſure we can take, when we meet thele promiſing 


ohnſon. 
To that baſe paſſion, know not what they give. Dryden, 


PRO MISSORILY. adv. | from promiſſory.] By way of pro- 


Nor was he obliged by oath to a ftri& obſervation of that 
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3. i. | is ſtratum is ſill expanded at top, ſervi i f ä | 
ext torelig K | TT _ panded at top, ſerving as the ſemi- Thou : | 1 
1 1 amote juſtice, Bacon. | nary or promptuary, that furniſheth forth as for the for- the — 5 - tongues continue, this Would mus. 
Than goat works in her hu e Hh aromas Milton 7 8 on ere 57 vegetable bodies. Woodward, | 4. To witer rhetovieal * ealcr, | Ind 
: - » 7 — , 0 3 ; I 5 . 9. . N kJ; . Y - , : oY . 
x; He 3 deceitfully for truth, mult hurt it more by to make known by open dee e ene ONDY MYSs Ws HO ſpeak with confid f 
| * deren * gn he; eee his M 3 Thoſe albeit I Know he nothing lo much hateth as to re- 1 confidently { 9000 enet or autho, e 
| | Juices in che joints. : ; oy 5 Tracker: 3 oy” that this will occation him to put forth] believe that they a e en e of themſ:hres 1 
| | 24 [ Promouwvoir, Fr.] To elevate; to exalt; to prefer. Thoſz * =o 4 See, 48 Spenſer, | eager and unquiet; yet tis fare this? when they —_ fel 
| I will promote thee unto very great honour. Numb. xxii.| pel, had tar different * & the promulgat/ng of the Gol- | the true genius of religion. is far removed fro ke 
| Shall I leave my tatneſs wherewith they honour God and It i e deep Decay of Piety Every tool may believe, and 5. ecay of Pi >; 
| : 4 6 Ws | is certain laws, by virtue of any ſanction tacy rece1 defi © 8 » and Pronounce eons. 0. ] 
| man, and go to be promoted over the trees? Judg. ix fr ; y n tacy receive wile men will, in matter conndendiv 
| , Ah r. g. ix. 9. rom the promulgated will of the legiilature, reach ; | 1, un matters of duccurle ude . 5 but ; 
| Did I tolicit thee | lt 'b 5 ill of the legiſlature, reach not a | in matters of fact, act ſurel » conclude tirmjy FRO 
From darknely to Sromite me? Milton 88 od y _ 3 every man hath not a poor PROXOU'NCER. z Y rio Sree nce.] O South's = Ip! 
way : 9 = f ences againſt it. 17 .] One who pronoun. 8 
3 ws % fe Þ ee Fr. from promote.] PROMULGA'TION. 1. J. { promulgatio, Lat. from een , Ihe pronouncer thereot ſhall be condemned ? PLONOURGES, cor 
| _ Axt : forwarder; e::courager. ate.] Publication; o mbition ? | . | ied in expenctz. | 
| knowledge hath received little improvement from the en- 5 2 t Nee a  [PRONUNCIA'TION. 2. / | pronunciatio, from tr... WE 
| e ſtream and current of this rule hath eas far ; Phe: ok  Pronunciatio, from pr en. I 
JH dcavours of many pretending promoters. Glanville: ee wie uf Rn a ee 7 gone as far, it pronunciation, Fr.] Ihe att or mode of m Prozuncio, Lat wy 
| | , adv ry ye 2 7 aur 7 ag 7 in the a S y promu ages . 522 I 1 n eee, being to communicaren 
Is rts 0 rom ers 0 C arity ; er! Ys, lay unto you, 'The ver r . h * - 5 » Vo . rea Ys EA Ys anc grace t, ] — W . «Ke Curt OU 
f Je” . you omulgation of the puni | 3 PA 2 grace ful pronunciation, all Knuts I 
28 manuel 8 ou hav e do ne it unto one of the leaſt of ele the puni ee ph, e 1 eee will be 18 yin —_ been ſearched out that were ters hag ne letterg 
| . my brethren, ye have done it un 2 . ng re 5 "HT. Ole. J or the pur 
| 8 9 y | 50105 wg ,  Atterbury, { PROMULGA'TOR. 2. /. [from promulgate.) Publiſher ; open . It were eaſy to procl 8 1 
| | Th 850 r eee 10 808 ee e. 0 Tal teacher, | ö reit g 9 1 6050 uce thouſands of his verſes. Ah. d 
| | s cies molers, lome treſp: die. | | SN e for want of halt af. 5 s, Which: 
| Ir eee. es dae 5 rhe OY x pe the ofa 4 5 ; Ny oe Ct 6 Brew _ is, af; from the ſanc- | which no brow ger e a whole os 2s 
| ; ; K | 2 '® iſtian religion, which excludes fraud and falſe- | P 1 e aKe otherwiſe 8 
many of his belt 225 Drummond h _—_ gion, es fraud and falte- | PROOF, 2. /. (tr gi a Dr, 
wart, : * | . ood; ſo alſo from the delignments and aims of its ff ) oh ria ee Jan, F 
| ProOmOo'r 1 s * 8 of its firſt pro- | SS. wad? 2 oe | 
PROMO TION. u. f. [premetion, Fr. from promote.) Ad- mulgators. | a e . who 5 Eeitencs! teltimony; convincing token; conyine; 2. T. 
4 . exaltation to lome new honour Ty PROMU'LGE. . 2. [from promulgo, ati 7 © . merit e 1 Hits . en ng au. 
3 = | , ; | | A " c ey < ave always {c 5 . 
£ ö Many fair promotions | I Bs publiſh ; to teach openly. | | CLE ſhould poſſi N arora mY teſtified, I ſee not how wa : 
Are daily: given to Tobie thoſe . | F The c iet deſign ot them is, to eſtabliſh the truth of a This has neither. cvid 5 88 10:6 Paipabie than this, Hob 
Th. E n , | | ; : new revelation in thoſe countries where it is firſt promrtred 3 2 i VIGCNTE OT uuth, nor pros l 5 der. ] 
1at ſcarce, lone two days ſince, were worth a noble. | and propagated „ oh 3755 grV 0 warrant, F Went to <A 
1 Shakeſpeare PrOMU'LGE N ä "Nr Is % eb. Though the manner of their trials ecken T6 
1 5 e f 931 A. . . k l P. N ; b heir trials tho „ e 
| GER iy f of his Grace of Canterbury, gator, | / LEG 7 ee Fubliter ; promul- the proof of every thing mutt necds Ct Ras { Aſter, ret : 8 
g 10 F Y 1 . . . q . ' 'L A ; * 8 : ; 115 2 4 1 e  Ches * i - — 7 Ethimioay ; ; . 
| 5 a0lds Ny riſa Ces 5 purtuivants. Shak, The promulgers of, our religion, Jeſus Chriſt and his | 8 3 Ap thall produce,” 95 28 mot 
And my promotitn 8 1 BY thy defirn cri on Milton 7 50 3 men and women from the dead, not once 1 5 f hit „ ET ) 1 Will Dear no credit, „ * 
. 29 2 Pe r an. but often. i Atterbury W. 2 2 3 3 5 ale bene 1 | 
ö Fats PE Hannes ef che dl l the ikies, PRONA'TOR. 2. /. In anatomy, a mulcle of the or If Thi ap lx : LOT "Gt, WAELEC! good prog eons in 
| : alt, ot104 of the Diet | Wh which there ar Fry Ys Cafe © , is day ahgras. 3 5 2 thin 
| ld re 1 new pluck'd from Paradiſe, e that help.to _ the palm n A I his, vers'd in death, th' inferpal knight re! . 
[ p 7 n pred din 5 ; * | 10. . Sy . pa 985 N f IC .* 110 15 1 1 5 7 ors i * 4 i BY Rs 5t elates ' a 
| To PRO MOVE Ny Dees DG * ome rife, = Dryden. | PRONE. adj. | pronus, Latin. ] | room s ut their common fates, Dre, _ 
| | fork ! 11 0 5 4 a . 7. GmogVeo, at. þronouvorr, Fr.] Toir. Bending downward ; not erect, 10 10e zutervening ideas, which ſerve to Ae Fey, tion 
1 ol WArK ; 25 Ry 5 promote. A word little uſed. There wanted yet a creature not prone | . en ot any two others, are calied proofs px be / 
Never yet was nOneit man, | And brute | "#4 ol 2. Teſt; trial; experiment. s Ties fire 
That ever drove the trade of love: ee / d brute as other creatures, but indu'd = Rewre or ta : e 
0 2 f ; With ſanctity of reaſon, might erect | — eure or taite thy folly, and learn by reg ia 
ö | It is impoſſible, nor can 1 | : 8 dee Pee f. e, © Heli-born! n ; ad With forte f e c IT. 
| | Integrity . 1 F "Seeks ws Ts and upright with front ſerene F e ee with {pirits of heav'n. Malz. W 
| > "PROMPT." ad. \ promps, Fr. promptir; Lat uckling. | Govern the relt, Multon's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. | This day to D 8g , TE OE = 
| | 1. On: ready . acute ealy promptus, Lat. 2. Lying with the face downwards: contrary to ſupine. Thy rags 3 ee ee eas | * 
5 7 *he reception of light into the bod of the build +: pon theſe three poſitions im man, wherein the {pine can IN And hos Toe Err ul Pacmg human race, 
very prot, both from without and 2 Ree * . N po y * at 8 with the thigh, ariſe thoſe pottures, | To honour Ns ras . 8 thereot require | A 
8 . ed Bak ee we a ran. rene, lupinèe and erect. Brown” erb 1 or l . Milton's. Apomites.” 3 
5 the Ke and prompt in giving orders, as occaiions | 3. Precipitous; headlong; going Fmt ing, ad Er. 1 When the imagination, hath contrived the frame 11 1 = 5 Fo 
required, : | be ae nl ans © Penta ana Tie it Ag V inſtrument, an. conceives that the event muſt 1% wing . 
3 rompt eloquence _ N | He ſpeeds: and tl YA chal gon Qt I mer its hopes, yet then does it ſtrangely e a total 
Flow'd from their lips, in profe or nu of a Ipeeds, rough the valt ethereal ſky I prog ,b itrangely deceive in the 4% PR 
ee 0 — merous verſe. Milt. Sails between worlds. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. v. G * . Wilkins's Mathematical Magick | 
1 Ito anction ot th o ended {ky, 4. Declivous ; lloping. | | b. V. ave, while he taught, and Cdify'd the mote Siek. Ng 
> x prompt obe dee dare | FW, a . 55 ig he ſhew'*d, by pro, *twaseaiy to be poor Dri | + 
. Quuick5, petutint, = : 3 2 m—. aper gives a timorous wr; „ Vie Ha. | 
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_ And vou, perhaps 8 . : 5 Does not! ue UECHLVILY declare 5 | * TE AG Ro 4 '} » Ad. FR 
Þ 3. Ready a Ae Meſs bs 2 eee you replies. Dryden. | A wife Director's providential care? Blackmore. | Sad NT oy FO 11 er mult T itay, 8 luce. 
6 Tell ki: I'm Srempt Sa — 35. Foo "aagts 3 propenſe; diſpoſed. It has commonly an 111 3. Firm eee ee e e 1 Fete. M 
To lay my crow 7 HE: pr. 3 : UE. = * OT: ; r 5. 1 W rat . y 3 the tate ot Ying wror ght ; 
y my crov 0 6 to kneel. Shakeſþ. | Row labour 70 doing good, with the pleaſure ariſing from hr oe till ine expected Krength is found b. twat T 
| . 3 i ,” Sn | the contrary, doth make men for the mott part flower to th Ree PERS ns | | 5 I'% 
| | " eas po gr pak rage. Dryden, ny and prouer to the other, than that det, W 3 3 © es in re UNour with un prafers, - 8 i 
__* | rebel flave e = OO law. can il hiliEciently with 1 55 | d with thy bleflings {tes} my lance's point. 9236 N 
| | Prompter to fink the itate, th 2 | EE Y law, prevail ſufficiently with them. Hooker. | Tan nelungs derm lance s pomt. Sealeg. all cc 
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To PR Abe 9. 4. [ NN . CP; PG TRE 3 are very prone to deny him ſhamefully in n * 5 a 45 ra 5 oo res en. | ER 
1. To aſſiſt by priv ion; . 5 4 5 South's Sermons. F 09m Wi eons e Fannie? Vf OR Dad. Bu 
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: e OR im, let] is no cure more proper th adde, whi 1 u the beſ rt. Drrd, On 
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eee ee 39 CO eee e erectneſs. Cc 2605 HOG EY 7 Pro 
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1 og e . ſtand | : | The ſoul being firſt from nothing brought * 11 hate, and progf againſt deſire; ROPE 
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Px0 MPTNESS, . J. {from prompt. ] Readineſs 3 18. pronounced all thele words unto me with his mouth. |ProP. 2. /. { proppe, Dutch.] A ſupport; a ſtay; that og 
r EO e 2. To utter ſolemnly; to utter confidentl Wenne eee ox dro. Xing | 4 
Fringe nay ſtop been given him by that accidental ſick -E“ | — She ee | The boy was the very ſtaff of my ages MY "5k 0 ith 
S great COura a 4 t m | | 0 ; pax; <4 
cape 3 directly Ae neſs oi mind would have So good a lady, that no tongue could ever 2 8 | Bs 155 | 
him in the open plains of Perſia e enemy 8 0 had met Froncunce diſhonour of het. - Shake/peare's Henry VIII The dog my houſe, when you do take ts e pr 
: hats wr, na. 2 a e 5. . M fiftain , 8 my 4% 
Wand ron tots Bo SN outh's Sermons. I have pronounced the word, faith tie Lord 7 J = mat on 14 ſtain my houte; you take ity gpeleſß. 
7 - 2 i 77 es 3 rong prom actn ity, and prompt- : 80 was his will o CV. XXIV. * nen Vou do take the means whereby 1 Ne. pont oller 
uin animal actions, arc ſigns of trong fibres, Arbuthnot n & Wie | Some plants ciceb along the ground, or Vi about 010 
PRO ITU RE. n. ſ. { trom proapt 1 duggeltion ; dee eee Seen bees. the LOSERS * Milton trees or preps _ * ns 54 : . themſelves: Backs 
given by 4 ; | ternly he pronoun d the rigid interdicti arts : Pſy and cannot 2uppo 
given by another; initigauen. A word not SG © T; Ba? - he rigid interdiction. Milton ee Lire f 
e | . led. ne pronouncin nience of : I hat be nigt on many props reports ,. 22 
3 he 3 e e of tlie blood; rior eee, g of lentence of death is the ofhce or mfes He {trenyths Bis own, nn 11 his part did take, D 
That h d het mere Tuett 978196 of honour, | Abſalom pronounced ': (cit fd . Agrun, if by the body's fro we tand 
| at ha Aerie de to tender down ther 1 ſeutence of death againit his bro- If on the body's life, her liie depend, 
| a twenty bloody blocks, he'd vietd t! F 4 f ,ocke, „ Sai rent hat | | 
ve reg ee he it them up. Shale) 3." fm or ancuu by gel en.. The bo ol only wood tate = 
A Rorchouſe ; A repoſitory; a magazine Laim. 3 anguage of man promounc d | good ſhe only u FH | 
j A repontory; a magazine. . Byt 5 Faireſt unſupported flower las. 
2 | tongue of brute . : . 2 unſupporte M: 
8 e, and human ſenſe expreſt d. Milton. | From her beſt prop ſo far. The 
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not only lawful, but merioriods. 


5. Jo generate, 


J PRO PAGATE. 


The current of his ci ries found no ſtop, | 

Till Cromwell Cane, his party's chiefeſt prop. Waller. 
. [was 4 conideyible time betore the great tragments that 
ited in a hem poiture z tor the props and itays, whereby 


- x Jeaned one upon another, often tailed, Burnet, 
he) Ine props return : | . 
Into thy houle, that bore tae burden'd vines. Diydeu. 


/paGABLE. adj. [from propagate.) Such as may be 
25 Ad: tuch as may be conunued by ſuccetuon. 8 
Nr ch creatures as are produced each by its peculiar ſeed, 
dine a dittinct propagable tort of creatures, Boyle. 
175 PRO PACA IE. v. . | propago, Latin, ] | 
i. To continue or prcad by generation or ſucceſſive produe- 


— <il that I cat, or drink, or ſhall beget, 5 
Is propagated curie! Muion's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
. it an cider brother's duty 10 175 
his tam! | name z 
o propagate his family anc 1 a 
Yo! 2 not have yours die and buried with you? 
| | _ Otwoy. 
From hills and dales the cheerful cries rebound z 
For echo hunts eas and propagates the found, Dad. 
To extend; to widen. | 5 
2 [ have upon a high and pleatant bill FN | 
Feign'd tortune to be chron d: the baſe o' th* mount 
Is r:0k'd with all deterts, all Kind of natures, 
That labour on the bolom of this ſphere 
To propagate che ir ſtates. 


Some have thought the propagating of reh gion by arms 
Wo are thote that truth mult propagate, 
Within the conhnes of my tather's tate. 
Thote who ſcek truta on, and delire to propagate no- 
thing elle, treely expole their principles to tne tels. Locke: 
Becaule denſe bodies conterve their heat a long time, and 
the denleſt bodies conſerve their heat the longelt, the vibra- 


tions of their -arts are of a laſting nature; and tieretore may | 


be propagated along lolid nbres of uutorm dente matter to 
great dultance, for CONVEY Ng into che brain the impreilions 
made upon all the organs ot fene. Newton, 
4. To encxeale 3 to promote. ET 
Gricfs of mine own lie heavy in my brealt, 
\ Which thou wilt propagate, to have them preſt 


Wich more of thine. ', Shakeſpeare. 
| Sooth'd with his future fame, | 
And pleas'd to hear his propagated name. Dryden. | 


Superſtitious notions, propagated in fancy, are hardly ever 


totally eradicated. 5 So 
D. u. To have offspring. 
No need that thou OE 


Clara. 


Should'ſt propagate, already infinite, 25 
And through all numbers abſolute, though one. Millan. 


Proraca TION. 2. /. [ propagatio, Latin; propagaizen, Fr. 


trom prcpagate.} Continuance or diſtuſion by yeneration or 
- - ſuecetive production. | | | | 


Men have fouls rather by creation than propagation. 
IDF | Hooker. 

There are other ſecondary ways of the propagation of it, 

as iving in tne ſame bed. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Iucke is not in all nature any ſpontaneous generation, but 
all come by propagation, wherein chance hath not the leait 


Ray on the Creation, | 


art, | 
7 Old ſtakes of olive trees in plants revive 
But nobler vines by propagazzon thrive. 
ProPa'GaTOR. 2. /. (trom propagate.}. 
1. One who continues by fucccilive production. 
2. A lpreader; a promoter. | i 


Socrates, the greateſt propagator of morality, and a martyr. 
for the unity of the Godhead, was ſo famous for this talent, 


that he gained the name of the Drole. Addiſon. 
ToPROPEL. v. a. [ propello, Lat.] Lo drive forward. 


Avicen witneſles the blood to be frothy that is propelled | 


out of a vein ot che breaſt. Sarvey. 
This motion, in fome human creatures, may be weak in 
reſpect to the viſcidity of what is taken, to as not to be able 
to opel it. Axbuthnot on Aliments. 
That overplus of motion would be too teeble and languid 
to propel ſo valt and ponderous a body, with that prodigi- 
ous velocity. 5 Beeutley's Sermons. 
T5 ROPEND. . x. I propendeo, Lat. to hang for wards.] 
To incline to any | 
My prightly brethren, I propend to you, 
In re10lution to keep Helen itill. 1 
Porrvugxcx. u. J. [from propend.] 
k Inclinztion or tendency of deſire to any thing. | 
. [From propendo, Lat. to weigh. ] Preconſideration; atten- 


Shakeſpeare. 


ure deliberation z perpendency. 
An act above the animal actings, which are tranſient, and 
zam 
oexsk. adj, [ propenſus, Lat.] Inclined; diſpoſed. It is 
wi bith of good and bad. | 
eu in good things, rather than carried aws J as captives. 
e 5 5 
l I Thave brought ſcandal _ 
n feeble hearts, oY enſe enough beſore 3 
0 waver, or fall off, and join with idols. Milian. 


POPE 310M, yp FL [Propenfion, F = propenſio, Lat. from f 


ROPENSITY, Propenſe.] 
i ncanation; diſpoſition to any thing good or bad. 
TL, me milcarriages might eſcape, rather through neceſſities 
late, than any propen/ity of myſelf to injuriouſneſs. 


| King Charles. 


W torcible are our propenſions to mutiny, that we equally 
7 ccations trom benefits or injuries. Gow. of the Tongue. 


ithere be but propenſity, and bent of will to religion, 


a! there will be ſedulity and indefatigable induſtry. South. 


*rcquites a critical nicety to find out the genius or the 


Lee of a child. L'Eftrange. 
5 en natural Propenſion, and the inevitable occations of 


4 accidents of fortune. ; Temple. 

Peas, . rt 0 a meaſure of grace, ſufficient to over- 

1. Ten dency, upt propenſity of the will. | Rogers. 

Ar * of themſelves have no propenſns to any de- 

rally — ice, do nevertheleſs move conitantly and per- 

is great att tion muſt prod t fit Dig: 

. uſt produce a great propenſity to the 

Popken alkaline conditivg of the fuld. 2 Arbuthuet: 
L Peculiar 99 | N e, Fr. proprius, Latin.) 

, ar the belonging to more; not common. i 
ad bone org that belong uato moral righteouſneſs 
dre not * ite, we do not mention them, becauſe they 

concern A Chriſtian men as they are Chriſtian, but 
Men of learn: w_ ey are men. Hooker. 
8 made to demon old it for a ſlip in judgment, when offer 
tabn finds _ rate that as proper to one thing, which 

ne, common unto ̃ d 

Which Dd Y 5 precious Joys conceives, 
Por then Private comemplations be; 
Hath her dun ravih'd ſpirit the ſenſes leaves, ; 
nought PO rs, and proper actions free. Davies. 
or that is creature ever formed ought, : 
Dufreſno Proper to th Almighty's hand. Dawes. 
Vs rules concerning the poſture of the figures, 


Decay of Fiety. | 


: D ryden. | 


part; to be diſpoſed in tavour of any thing. 


it not of that attention and propendency of actions, Hale. 


Women, Propenſe and inclinable to holineſs, be otherwiſe 


r's Preface. 


* 


Shakefp. Timon of Athens. ; 


4, To cairy on from place to place; to promote. | 


Dryden. 


| 


6. Exact; accurate; juſt. 


are almoſt wholly proper to painting, and admit not any 
compariton with pueiry, Dryden's Duſreſnoy. 
Outward objects, that are extrinſecal to the mind, and its 
own operations, proceeding trom powers mtrintecal and 


freer to itielt, winch become allo objects of its contempla- 


tion, arc the original of all knowledge, Lecke, 
2. Noting an individual, | 
A proper name may become common, when given to ſe- 
veral beings of the fame kind; as Cælar. 
3. One's own. It is joined with any of the poſleſſives: as 77 
proper, He proper, | 955 
Ius bloody book of law 
You ſhall yourſelt read in the bitter letter, 
Atter your own ſente; yea, though cur proper ſon 
Stood in your action. Shakeſpeare's Othells, 
Court the age 
With ſomewhat of ycar proper rage. Mullen. 
If we might determine it, our proper conceptions would 
be all voted axioms. _ Glanwille's Scepſis. 
Now learn che dif rence at your proper colt, 


Betwixt true valour and an empty boait, Dryden, 
4. Natural; original, | 
In our proper motion we-alcend 
Up to our native ſcat. | Milton. 


5. Fit; accommodated, adapted; ſuitable; qualified. 


In Athens all was pleature, mirth, and play, 


All proper to the tpring, and ſprightly May. Dryden. 


poem, who, to his natural endowments of a large invention, 


a ripe judgment, and a trong memory, has joined the know- | 


ledge of the liberal arts. | Dryden. 

In debility, from great loſs of blood, wine and all aliment, 
that is ealily aſlimilated or turned into blood, are 3 
tor blood is required to make blood. Arbuthnot, 


7. Not figurative. | | NY 
Tholz parts of nature, into which the chaos was divided, 


their plain and proper terms. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
3. It lecms in Shaketpeare to leo mere z pure. 


See thytelt, devil; 


Proper deformity ſcems not in the fiend | + 


r 29 horrid as in woman, 
9. | Propre, Fr.] Elegant; pretty. 
5 Me was ] A chu. | 8 
10. Tall; luſty; nandlome with bulk. | 
At lait the concluded with a ſigh, Thou waſt the 0 e 
man in Italyxp. N _ Shakeſpeare. 
A proper goodly fox was carrying to execution, 1 Für. 
PROPERLY. adv. from proper. 1 
1. Fitly; ſuitably, | AE 
2. Ina ſtriét ſenſe. e _ 
What dies but what has life . 
And tn? the body properly hath neither. 
The miſeries of lite are not properly owing to the unequal 
diſtribution of things. PA 
There is a ſenſe in which the works of every man, good 
as well as bad, are properly his own, * 
PrO'PERNESS. 2. /. {irom proper. 
1. The quality of being proper. 
2 Taällnen. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


PROPERTY. 2./. [from proper.] 


1. Feculiar quality, F 
What ſpecial property or quality is that, which being no 
where found but in ſermons, maketh them eftectual to fave 
ens, 55 | Hooker, b. v. $22. 
A ſecondary eſſential mode, is any attribute of a thing, 


| which is noc of primary conhideration, and is called a ro- 
1 | £72 Waits. 


Ferdy. 


2. Quality; diſpoſition. . 


* 


Tis conviction, not force, that mult induce aſſent; and 
ſure the logick of a conquering {word has no great property 


that way; ilence it may, but convince it cannot. 


Decay of Prety. | 


It is the property of an old ſinner to find delight in review- 
ing his own villanies in others.  Scuth's Sermons. 


3. Right of poſſeſſion. 


Some have been deceived into an opinion, that the inheri- 
| tance of rule over men, and property in things, ſprung from 
the ſame original, and were to deſcend by the lame _ 

| | | g 1 oc lte. 
Property, whoſe original is from the right a man has to 
uſe any of the inferior creatures, for ſubſiſtfence and comtort, 
is {or the ſole advantage of the proprietor, ſo that he may 
even deſtroy the thing that he has property in. Locke. 
4. Poſſeſſion held in one's own right. | 
For numerous bleſſings yearly ſhow'r'd, 
And property with plenty crown'd, 7 
Accept our pious praiſe. | 
5. The thing polleſled, „ 
wy *Tis a thing impoſſhble 
I ſhould love thee but as a property. Shakeſpeare. 
No wonder ſuch men are true to a government, where li- 
berty runs ſo high, where property is lo well ſecured, Sw. 
6. Nearneſs or right. I know not which is the ſenſe in the 
following lines. in 
| Here I diſclaim all my paternal care, 


Propinquity, and proper 10 of bloods 


cart and me, | 


And as a ſtranger tomy 1 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Hold thee. | 


7. Something uſeful; an appendage. 


T will draw a bill of Preperties ſuch as our play wants. 
25 Shakeſpeare's Midſummer's Night's Dream. 
The purple garments raiſe the lawyer's fecs, 
High pomp and ſtate are uſcful properties. Dryden. 
Greenfield was the name of the property man in that time, 
who furniſhed implements for the actors. 72 
8. Property tor propriety. Any thing peculiarly adapted. 
Our poets excel in grandity and gravity, ſmoothneſs and 
property, in quickneſs and briefneſs. | Camden. 
To PROPERTY. v. g. from the noun, ] 
1. To inveſt with qualities? 
| is rear'd arm 
Creſted the world; his voice was 40 . Lab | | 
As all the tuned ſpheres. Shake . Auth. and Cleopat. 
2. To ſeize or retain as ſomething owned, or in which one has 
a right; to appropriate; to hold. This word is not now 
ulſed in either meaning. — | | | 
His large fortune | 
Subdues and properties to his love and tendance 
All ſorts of hearts. Shakeſpeare's Timen of Athens. 
They have here  Proporhice me, keep me in darkneſs, and 
do all they can to face me out of my wits. Shakeſpeare. 
I am too highborn to be propertzed, e 
To be a ſecondary at controul, —Shakeſþ. King John. 
PROPHA's1S. 2./. [7g5925%;.] In medicine, a toreknowledge 
of dilceales, ey _— 
PROPHECY. 2. . [T;»p1iis ; prophetic, Fr.] A declaration 
of ſomething to come; prediction. 


He hearkens atter prophecies and dreams. Shakeſd. 
Pocts may boalt : 
Their work ſhall! with the world remain; 
Both bound together, live or die, 
The verſes and the prophecy. Waller. 


PRO'PHESLIER. 2. /. {from propheſy. ] One who prophelics, 
To PRO'PHESY. V. 4. | 
1. To predict; to foretell; to prognoſticate, 


He is the caly-proper. perſon ef all others for an Epic 


they lignified by dark names, which we have expreſſed in 


Heb. xi. 23. | 


Th 


Set. N 


Dryden. 


Walits..\ 


= Milton, | 


Rogers. | 


2. Nearneſs of time. I 3 8 
. 8 was declared the propinguzty of their deſolations, 


| 


> 


| | Mitcrable England! 

I propheſy the feartull'it time to thee, 

J tat ever wretched age hath look d upon. 

I hate him, tor he doth not ropbeſy good, but evil. IK g. 

The Lord ſent me to pH. againſt this houſe, all the 
words that ye have heard. Fer. xxvi. 12. 


2. Jo foreſhow. 


Methought thy very gait did prophiſy 


To PRO'PHESY.. v. u. 

1, To utter predictions, | 
range ſcreams of death, 
And prophefying, with accents terrible, 
Of dire combuition, 

Receiv'd by thee, I propheſy, my rhimes, 
Mix'd with thy works, their lite no bounds ſhall ſee. 


: Tickell, 
2, Topreach, A ſcriptural ſenſe. 5 cd 
Prophejy unto the wind, propheſy, fon of man. Exetel. 
The elders of the Jews builded, and protpered through 
the prophejying of Haggai. Era, Vi. 14. 
PRO PHE T. 1. /. ¶ prophete, Fr. mophrng ] 
1. One who tells tuture events; a predicter; a foreteller. 
Ev'ry flower | 
Did as a prophet weep what it foreſaw, 
16 eee wrath. a 
Jeiters oft prove prophets. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
O Prophet of glad 1 finiſher * F | 


Ot utmoit hope! Milton, 
He lov'd:{o faſt, ; Og 

As if he fear'd each day would beher laſt; 

Too true a prophet to foreſee the fate | 

That ſhould to ſoon divide their happy ſtate. Dryden. 


man, | . * Lpekes 

2, Oneof the ſacred writers empowered by God to foretell fu- 

turity. | 2 
His champions are the prophets and apoſtles. Shakeſp. 


PRO'PHETESS. 2. f. [ propbeteſſe, Fr. from prepbet.] ö ; 


woman that foretells tuture events. 
Hle ſhall ſplit thy very heart with ſorrow, 
And ſay poor Marg'ret was a propheteſs. 
That it is conſonant to the Word of God, fo in ſinging to 


anſwer, the practice of Miriam the propheteſs, when the an- 


twered the men in her ſong, will approve, Peacham. 
It my love but once were crown'd, 1 
Fair propheteſs, my grief would ceaſe. Prior. 


PROPHE TICK, 2 a 3 
Par rica { adj. ¶ prophetique, Fr. from prophet.] _ 
1. Forelceing or foretelling future events. Bs 

| Say, wh 


| oa 3 * 
ee this blaſted heath you ſtop our wa 


F ; 755 

Some perfumes procure prophetical dreams. 
Till old experience do attain | 
To ſomething like prophetick ſtrain. 


England by a mole, a creature blind an 


then to be diſcerned in the ſurtace. Stilline fleet. 
No arguments made a ſtronger impreſſion on thele Pagan 
converts, than the predictions relating to our Saviour in 
thoſe old prophetick writings depoſited among the hands of 
the greatelt enemies to Chriſtianity, and owned by them to 
have been extant many ages before his appearance. Addiſon. 
2. It has of before the king toretold. RL 
The more I know, the more my fears augment, 
And fears are oft propbetick of th" event. Dryden. 
PROPHE'TICALLY. adv. from prophetical.) With knows 
ledge of futurity; in manner of a prophecy. 


He is ſo prophetically proud of an heroical cudgelling, that | 


he raves in ſaying nothing. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefſida. 

This great ſucceſs among Jews and Gentiles, part of it 

hiſtorically true at the compiling of theſe articles, and part 

ol it prophetically true then, and fulfilled atterward, was a 
moſt effectual argument to give authority to this faith. 

. 6 d, had the Sr bricks. BORE: 

dhe figh'd, and thus prophetically ſpoke. en. 

To PRO'PHETIZE, v. 7. 7 Sropbatiſer, Þ r. from proßbet. 

Js give predictions. | | 

| Nature elſe hath conference 
With profound ſleep, and fo doth warning ſend 
By prophetizing dreams. 


Preventive preſervative. 
| 3 health; and therapeutick, or the art of reſtorin 
calth, | Watts's Logick. 
PROPINQUITY. 2. J. [ e M's Latin. ] LN 
1, Nearneſs ; proximity; neighbourhood, : 
They draw the retina nearer to the cryſtailine humour, 
and by their relaxation ſuffer it to return to its natural diſ- 
_ tance according to the exigency of the object, in reſpe& of 
diſtance or propinguity. 


and that their tranquillity was of no longer duration than 
thoſe ſoon decaying fruits of ſummer, 
3. Kindred; nearnets of blood. 
lere I diſclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity, and property of blood, | 
And as a ſtranger to my heart and me Q 
Hold the. 8 Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
PROPITIABLE. adj. [from propitiate.] Such as may be in- 
duced to favour; ſuch as may be made propitious. 
To PROPI'IIATE. v. a. [ Propitio, Latin.] To induce to 
favour; to gain; to conciliate; to make propitious. 
| You, her prieſt, declare 
What off rings may propztiate the fair, 
Rich orient pearl, bright ſtones that ne'er decay, 
Or poliſh'd lines Ken longer laſt than they. 
They believe the affairs o 
certain ſpirits under him, whom they endeavour to propi- 
tiate by certain rites. ; Stlling fleet. 
Vengeance ſhall purſue the inhuman coaſt, 
Till they propitiate hy offended ghoſt, Dryden. 
Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage 
The God propitiate, and the peſt 8 Pope. 
PROPITIA'TION. 7. /. [ propiciation, Fr. from e 
1. The act of making propitious. 
3. fare ome, the oftering by which propitiouſneſs is ob- 
tained, 
He is the ropitiation for the fins of the whole worlds ; 
I John. 
ProPIiTIA'TOR. 7. ,. from propitiate.] One that propitiates. 


Brown. 


Waller. 


PROPITIATORY. adj. [ eee Fr. from propittate.] 


Having the power to make propitious. ny 
Is not this more than giving God thanks for their vir- 


tues, when a propitiatory ſacrifice is offered tor their honour ? 


Slilling. fleet. 
PXOPI'TIOUS. adj, [ propitius, Latin; prepice, French, } 
Favourable; kind, 
T' afluage the force of this new flame, 
And make thee more profitious in my need, 
I mean to ling the * of thy name. 


Shateſd. 


A royal nobleneis. '., dhakeſp. King Laar. 


Shak Þ. 


Shakeſp. Troilus and Creffida. 


God, when he makes the prophet, does not unmake the 


Shakeſp. | 


With ſuch propherich greeting? Saale re Macbeth, 
The countel of a wile and then propheticaltriend was for- 
| Maotton. 
Bacon. 


Milton. 
Some famous prophetick pictures repreſent the fate of _ 
| buſy, ſmooth and 
dceeeitful, continually working under ground, but now and 


nt oo 


Damel's Civil Mar. 
[| PROPHYLA'CTICK. adj. [Tequraxlueg, from Tgpuraoou, ] 


Medicine is diſtributed into prophyladick, or the art of 


Ray on the Creation. 


uman life to be managed by 


Spenſer. 
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| Let not my words offend thee, 5 
My Maker, be propitzous while 1 ſpeak! Milton. | 
Indulgent God ! proputiots pow'r to I'roy, 
Swift to relieve, unwuung to dettroy. Dryden. 
Would but thy uſter Marcia be propitious 
To thy triend's vows. Addiſon's Cato. 
Ere Phebus role, he had implor'd 
Propitious Heav'n. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
PROPITIOUSLY. adv. [from propitious.] Favourably; 
kindly. | 
90 when a mule proputiouſly invites, 
Improve her favours, and indulge her flights, Roſcomm. 
PROPITIOUSNESS. 2. . {from propitious.] Favourable- 
nels; kindneſs. | AD 
All thele joined with the propitiouſneſs of climate to that 
| ſort of tree, and the length of age it ſhall tand and grow, 
may produce an oak. | Temple. 
PrRoOPLA'SM. #./. [ andmaerue.] Mould; matrix. 
Thoie ſhells ſerving as proplaſms or moulds to the mat- 
ter which ſo filled them, lunned and determined its dimen- 
ſions aud figure, Mood ward's Natural History. 
PRO FLA ST ICE. A. ſ. L rννj,důñ.! The art of making 
moulds for caſting. | | 
"PROPO'NENT. 2. /. [from praponeus, Lat.] One that makes 
a oh 607 3 Re 1 
or myſterious things of faith rely 


On the proponent, Heaven's authority. Dryden. | 


PROPORTION. . /. { proportion, Fr. proportio, Latin. 

1. Comparative relation ot one thing to another; ratio. 
Let any man's wiſdom determine, by leſſening the terri- 
tory, and increafing the number of inhabitants, what pro- 
poriton is requilite to the peopling of a region in tuch a man- 
ner, that the land ſhall be neither too narrow for thoſe whom 


it feedeth, nor capable of a greater multitude. Raleigb. 


By proportion to theſe rules, we may judge of the obliga- 
tion thut lies upon all ſorts of injurious perſons. Taylor. 
Things nigh equivalent and neighb'ring value 
By lot are parted ; but high Heav'n thy ſhare, 
In equal balance weigh'd gainſt earth and hell, 
Flings up the adverſe ſcale, and ſhuns proportion. Prior. 
2. Settled relation of comparative quantity; equal degree. 


Greater viſible good does not always raiſe men s defires, | 


in proportion to the greatneſs it is acknowledged to have, 
though every little trouble ſets us on work to get rid of it. 


Locle. 


He mult be little ſkilled in the world, who thinks that 
men's talking much or little ſhall hold proportzoz only to 


their knowledge. Tocke. 


Several nations are recovered out of their ignorance, in | 
proportion as they converſe more or Jels with thoſe: of tac | 


reformed churches. Addiſon s Remarks on Italy. 
In proportion as this reſolution grew, the terrors before us 
ſcemed to vaniſh. | Tatler, Ne 81. 
3. Harmonick degree. | 1 
| 2 His volant touch 
Iuſtinct through all proporrzons, low and high, 
Fled, and purtu'd tranſverſe the reſonant tugue, Milton. 
4. Symmetry; adaptation of one to another, Es 
It muſt be mutual in proportzor due, 85 
Giv'n and receiv'd, Milton. 
No man of the preſent age is equal in the ſtrength, ro- 
portion, and knitting of his limbs, to the Hercules of Far- 
=> Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
The proportions are ſo well obſerved, that nothing ap- 


| pears to an advantage, or diſtinguiſhes itſelf above thereſt, | 


$6 | | _ Addijon. 
Harmony, withev'ry grace, N 
Plays in the fair proportions of her face. Mrs. Carter. 
5. Form; ſize. ; . 0 ; 
All things receiv'd, do ſuch Proportion take, 
As thoſe things have, wherein they are receiv'd; 
So little glaſſes liitle faces make, 3 
And narrow webs on narrow frames are weav*d. Dawes. 
To PROPO'RTION. v. a. [ proportionner, Fr. from thenoun. ] 
1. To adjuſt by comparative relation. | | 
Mleaſure is that which perfecteth all things, becauſeevery 
thing is for ſome end; neither can that thing be available to 
any end, which is not proportionable thereunto: and to 


proportion as well exceſſes as defects, are oppolite, Hooker, 


Til] body up to ſpirit works, in bounds 


Proportion d to each kind. ; Milten. | 
In the lots of an objeët, we do not proportion our grief to 


the real value it bears, but to the value our fancies {et upon 

3 | Fe Addiſan's Spetiater, N? 255. 
2. To form ſymmetrically, | 

Nature had proportioned her without any fault quickly to 


be diſcovered by the ſenies; yet altogether ſeemed not to | 


make up that harmony that Cupid delights in. Sidney. 
PrROPO'RTIONABLE. adj. [from proportion.) Adjulted by 
comparative relation z tuchas is ht. | x 


His commandments are not grievous, becauſe he offers us | 
an aſſiſtance proportionable to the diticulty, © lotſon. 
It was enlivened with an hundred and twenty trumpets, | 


aſliſted with a proportionable number of other inſtruments. 
. | Addiſon. 
 PROPO'RTIONABLY. adv. { from proportion.) According to 
proportion; according to comparative relations. 

The mind ought to examine all the grounds of probabi- 
lity, and upon a due Og the whole, reject or receive 
it proportionably to the preponderancy of the greater groun'is 
of probability, on one tide or the other. Locke. 

The parts of a great thing are great, and there are propor- 
tionably large eſtates in a large county. © Arbuthnet, 

Though religion be more eminently neceſiary to thote in 


ſtations of authority, yet thele qualities are proportionably 


conducive to publick happineſs in every interior relation. 
| | Rogers. 
ProroO'R TIONAL. adj. | proportionel, Fr. from proportion.] 
Having a ſettled comparative relation; having a certain de- 
gree ot any quality compared with ſomething elle. 
As likely taſting to attain 
Proportional aſcent, which cannot be t 
But to be gods or angels. Milton's Para.liſe Left. 
Four hes, wan are ſaid to be proportional, when the hrit 
eontaineth, or is contained, by the lecond, as otten as the 
third containeth, or is contained, by the fourth. Cocker. 
It light be {wifter in bodies than in vacuo in the propor- 


tion of the fines which meaſure the retraction of the bodies, 


the forces of the bodies to refleèt and refract light, are very 
nearly proportional to the denſities of the lame bo.kes, 
Newton, 
PROPORTIONALITY, nf [from proportional.] Ihe qua- 
lity of being proportional. | h 
All ſenſe, as grateful, dependeth upon the equality or the 
proportionality of the motion or impreiſion — ig Grew, 
PrROPORVIONALLY. adv. | from proportion.] In a ſtated 
degree. 

F theſe circles, whilſt their centres keep their diſtances 
and poſitions, could be made leſs in diameter, their inter- 
fering one with another, and by conſequence the mixture of 
the heterogeneous rays would be proporizonally diminiſhed, 

Newton, 

PROPORTIONATE. adj. [from proportion ] Adjuſted to ſume- 

thing elſe, according to a certain rate or Comparative re- 
lation. N | 

The connection between the end and any means is ade- 


To PROPO'RTIONATE. v. a. [from proportion.] To adjult, 


{| 2. Offer to the mind. 


. 


| PROPOSITION, 2. /. [ propoſition, Fr. prepoſitio, Lat.) 


1 


The uſe of ſpectacles, by an adequate conneftion of! 
truths, gave men occuhon to chin of nucrulicopes and telet- 
copes; but the invention of burning glattes depended on « 
proportionate; for that agure, which contracts the eee. 
any body, that is, the rays by which it is ſeen, will, in tus 
lame proportion, contract the heat wherewinth the rays arc 
accompanied, | | Grea0's Cofnict. 

In the ttate of nature, one man comes by no abijoluic 


4 


is own will; but only to retribute io him, fo tar as con- 
{cience dictates, what is proportionate to his tranigretion, 
lucke. 


according to ſettled rates, or ſomething eiic, 
The parallelum and due proporizenated inclination of the 
axis of the carth, More's Divine Dialogues, 
Since every fingle particle hath an innate gravitation to- 
ward all others, proportiouated by matter and diſtance, it 
evidently appears, that the outward atoms of the chuos 
would neceflarily tend inwards, and deſcend from all quar- 
ters towards the middle or the whale ſpace. 
| Bentley's Sermons. 
PRoOPO'RTIONATENESS. 7.f. [from proportionate.] The 
itate of being by compariſon adjuited. | | 
By this congruity of thoſe faculties to their proper objects, 
and by the fitneſs and proporizenatent/s of theſe objective 
impreſſions upon their reſpective faculties, accommodated to 
their reception, the ſenſible nature hath ſo much of percep- 
tion, as is necciſary for its ſenſible being. Hale. 
ProPO'SAL. 125 from propoſe.] 7 
1. Scheme or deſign propounded to conſideration or accept- 
UNO; --- - 1 II: gh 
It ourpropoſels once again were heard, 
We ihould compel them to a quick reſult, Milton.” 
The work you mention, will ſufficiently recommend it- 
ſelt, when your name appears with the propoſals. 
8 | | Addiſon to Pope. 


Upon the propojal of an agreeable object, a man's choice 
will rather incline him to accept than refuſe it. South. 


firſt propoſal. 8 | Atterbury. 
To PROPO SE. v. a. [ propoſer, Fr. propono, Latin.) Io 
offer to the contideration, | „ 
Raphael to Adam's doubt propos'd, e 
Bencvolcut and facil thus reply'd. Milton. 
My deiign is to treat only of thoſe, who have chietiy pro- 
poſcd to themſelves the latter as the principal reward of their 
labours. | Tatler, Ne 81. 
In learning any thing, there ſhould be as litile as poſſible 
firſt propoſed to the mind at once, and that being underitood, 
proceed then to the next adjoining part. Watts. 
To PROPO'SE, v. . To lay ſchemes. Not in uſe. 
A Run thee into the pariour, 
There ſhalt thou find my coutin Beatrice, 5 
Profeſiug with the prince and Claudio. Shakeſpeare. 
PROPO'SER. 2. . from propoſe.) One that offers any thing | 
to conſideration. | £ | 


deductions of reaton, but upon the credit of the Propeſer, 
as coming from God. HE | ocke. 
He provided a ſtatute, that whoever propoſed any altera- 
tion to be made, ſhould do it with a rope about his neck; if 
the matter propoted were generally approved, then it ſhould 
pals into a law; if it went in the negative, the propoſer to 
e immediately hanged. | Swift. 


1. A ſentence in which any ching is athrmed or decreed, 
Chrybppus, labouring how to reconcile theſe two propo- 
fittans, that all things are done by fate, and yet that ſome- 
thing is in our own power, cannot extricate himſelf. 
| Do IIS Hammond. 
The compounding of the repreſentation of things, with 
an affirmation cr negation, makes a propoſition. Hale. 
2. Propoſal; offer of terms. | a | 


| ſtrong tortitied town, atter a handſome defence, are utually 
granted, | | . Clarendlou. 
PRO OSHliO NAL. adj. [from propoſition.] Coniidered as a 
propoſition. | 
It it has a ſingular ſubject in its propoitiona! tenſe, ihas 
always ranked with univertals. Watts Lie. 
To PROPOU'NND. v. a. [ propono, Lat.] : 
1. To offer to conſideration; to propoſe. „ 
Ihe parli'ment, which now is held, decreed 
Whatever pleas'd the king but to prepcunll. Daniel. 
Jo leave as little as I may unto fancy, which is Wild and 


Dar'it thou to the Son of God propound | 
To worſhip thee ? | Milton. 
The greateit itranger muſt profound the argument. ere. 
The arguments, which Chrittienity propourds to us, are 
reaſonable encouragements to ocar fufterings patiently. 
88 | ; | Tillotſon. 
2. To offer; to exhivnit, ; 
- A tpirit rais'd from depth of under-ground, 
Ihat thall make antwer to ſuch queitions 
As by your grace ſhall be propaunded him. Shokeſp. 
PROPOU'NDER. 2. /. [from prepound.} He that propounds; 
he that offers; propoter, 


Potletior in his own right. 

"Tis a great miſtake to think ourſelves ftewards in ſome 
of God's gifts, and proprietaries in others: they are all 
equally to be employed, according to the defignation of the 
Donor. | | Government of the Tongue. 

PROPRIETARY. adj. Belonging to a certain owner, 

Though ſheep, which are proprietary, are ſeldom marked, 

yet they are not apt to ſtraggle. Erxtao's Coſonol. 
PROPRIETOR. 2./. from proprius, Lat.] A peſleſlor in his 
own right. Wy h 

Man, by being matter of himſelf, and proprietor of his 
own perion, and the actions or labour of it, hal {till in him- 
ſelf the great foundation of property. Locke. 

Though they are ſcattered oa the wings of the morning, 
and remain in the uttermoſt parts of the ſca, even there jhall 


ancient Proprietor. Rogers, 
PROPRYETRESS. 2. /. [trom proprietor, ] A female poeſlor 
in her own right; à mittrels. | Ie 
A big-belhed bitch borrowed another biich's kennel to 
lay her burthen in; the proprietreſs demanded poſſetlion, but 
the other begged her excuſe. L Efirange. 
PROPKIETY. . J. ¶ propriete, Fr. proprietas, Lat.] 
1. Peculiarity of poſleſſion; exclutive right. 


Know womens hearts like itraws do move. Suckling. 
Benefit of peace, and vacation for piety, render it necet- 
ſary by laws to ſecure propriety. Hammond. 
Hail wedded love ! mviterious law, true ſource 
Of human oftspring, ſole propriety 
In Paraditc! of all things common elſe. Milton. 
They'ſecure propriety and peace. Dryden. 
To that we owe not only the ſafety of our perſons, and 
the propriety of our poſſeſſions, but our improvement in the 


irregular, I will prepourd a rule. - -. Wotton: | 


PROPRIETARY. 2. J. | proprietaire, Fr. from propriety.) | 
| 


You that have promis'd to yourſelves propriety in love, | 


This truth is not likely to be entertained readily upon the | 


Faith is the aſſent to any propoſition, not made out by the 


The enemy lent propoſitions, ſuch as upon delivery of a | 


his right hand fetch them out, and lead them home to their | 


Common ule, that is the rule of N £ | 
a aid to ſettle the ſignification of 5 Meck 
ROPT, tor propped. { trem prep.) Suit A the, 
* Sce ju her cell ſad Eloia gs aned by (ome ploy; 
Propt in lome tomb, a neighbour of the dead 
To PROPU GN. v. a. [ propurno, Lat. CooL 
vindicate. een, 8 defend 71 
Thankfulneſs is our meet tribute to thoſe 


wer, to ule a criminal according to the patizon or heats of | pions for propagnng of our faith. facred cham. 


PRO PUG NATION. . f. propuenatio, f 57 Hanna, 
3 1 L a 4 | 7 ron Pripugm, La. 
Wat propugnation is in one man* | 
To ſtand the puſh and enm ity of thoſs _— 
This quarrel would excite? Sat. Troilus and 
PROPU'GNER. #./. [from propugn.] A detender Crus. 
| So —_ propugners are they of 
that they are importunately diligent to int why 
and in all the little ſophiſtries for defending EM 
Government of the T, 
PROPU'LSION. 3. . { propulſus, Latin. 2 
forward. 7 1 ulla, WY The act of ding 
Joy worketh by propulſion of the moiſture at 5 
when the ſpirits dilate and occupy more — of the bran, 
The evanelcent iolid and fluid will ſcarce differ 2 
extremities of thoſe {mall canals will by. Propulling he the 
riel off with the fluid continually. Arbuthact on Al ak 
PRORE. 2. / [ prora, Lat.] The prow; the torepart of he 
ſhip. A. poetical word uſed for a rhyme. 2 
There no veſſel, with vermiſion prore, 
Or bark of traftick, glides from ſhore to ſhore; 
PROROGA'TION. 2. /. Prorogatio, trom Prorego, Lat 
rogation, Fr.] 


. 
ity 


pre 

1. Continuance ; ſtate of lengthening out to a diſtant time; 
prolongation. | | mz 
The fulneſs and effluence of man's en 


Oy ments! 
of innocence, might ſeem to lcave no place 9 wag 
| ae of any tarther addition, but only ot the Provogatin : 4 
uture continuance ut what already he poſteſſed. 922 6 
2. Interruption of the ſeſſion of parliament by the re al po 
thority. | | oy | : Val aus 
It would ſeem extraordinary, if an inferior court fhoulg 
take a matter out of the hands of the high court of parlia. 
ment, during a prorogation. 5 > 


| To PRORO'GUE. v. a. [ prorogo, Lat. prorager, W 


1. To protract; to prolong. | 20 
He proregued his government, ſtill threatuing to dilmilz 
himſeit from public cares, | e 
2, To put oft; to delay 5 EP 
My lite were better ended by their hate, 
Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. Slate 
3. To interrupt the ſeſlion of parliament to a diſtant tine.“ 
By the king's authority alone, they are aſſembled, and by 
him alone they are prorogued and diflolved, bu: each hou: 
may adjourn itſelf. 5 3 
PRORU'PTION. 2. /. { proruptus, from prorumpo, Lat.] Th: 
act of burſting out. Wee” | 
Others ground this diſruption upon their continued or 
protracted time of delivery, whereat, exchuding but one a 
day, the latter brood, impatient by a forcible” prorgprzun 
anticipates their period of excluſion. Browns Fulpar Er. 
PROSACK. adj. ¶ proſatque, Fr. proſaicus, trom proja, Lat.] 
_ Belonging to proſe; relembling prole. . 
To'PROSCRTBE. v. a. [ proſcribo, Latin.] 
1. To cenſure capitally; to doom to deſtructioon. 
Robert Vere, Earl of Oxford, through the malice of the 
peers, was baniſhed the realm, and proſcribed. Spenſer, 
FF I hid for thee 
Thy murder of thy brother, being ſo hrib'd, 
And writ him in the lift of my projerib'd 
After thy fact. B Ben. Jobuſen. 
Follow'd and pointed at by fools and boys, 
But dreaded and proſcrib d by men of ſenſe. Rag. 
Some utterly proſertbe the name of chance, as a word of 
impious and profane ſignification; and indeed, if taken by 
us in that ſente, in which. it was uſed by the heathen, ſo as 
to make any thing caſval, in reſpe&t of God himleit, ther 
exception ought juſtly to be admitted, = South's Sermons. 
2. To interdict. Not in ule. a ne 
| | He thall be found, 

And taken or proſcrid'd this happy ground. Dou. 
PROSCRIBER. z. . [from preſcribe.) One that dooms to 
deitruction, | : 

The triumvir and proſcriber had deſcended to us in 2 
more hideous form, it the emperor had not taken care to 
make friends of Virgil and Horace, Dryden 

PROSCRTPTION. 4. J. | proſeriptio, Latin.] Doom to death 
or confiſcation. : 
You took his voice who ſhould be prickt to die, 

In our biack ſentence and proſcription. = Shakeſpart. 

| Sylla's old troops | 

Are needy and poor; and have but left t expect 

From Catiline new bills and new proferipiions.  _ 

5 5 | Ben. Jobn''8. 

For the title of preſcription or forfeiture, the emperor lach 

been judge and party, and juſticed himſcif. Bacet. 
PROSE. 1. J. [ proje, Fr. proja, Latin.] Language not g. 
itrained to karmonick ſounds, or ſet number of {yllables; 
diicourle nor metrical. 
Things unattempted yet in proſe or rh. 701 

The reformation of proſe was owing to BUccace, abs 
the ſtandard of purity in the Italian tongue, though many 
of his phraſes are become obfolete. * e 

A poet lets you into 5 knowledge of e I. 
than a proſe writer, as his deſcriptions are ofte 2 
us. EY 

Proſe men alone for private ends, 

I thought, torſook the ancient friends. 
I will be ſtill your friend n proje: 
Eſteem and friendſhip to exprets, 1 
Will not require peskel 2 N 2 5 

My head and heart thus flowing through my by Pete: 
Verie man and proje man, term me which you WW. 


Prur. 


Jo PRO SECUTE. v. a, { prefequor, proſecutus, Latin.) 


1. To purſue; to continue endeavours after any thing. 
T am belov'd of heauteous Hermia- , Shake} 
Why thould not I then proſecute my right! l 
I mut not omit a tather's timely care, 
11 proſecute the means of thy deltserän lam lu. 
y raniom. Oe 
He proſ-cuted this purpoſe with ſtrengti of gue te 
clole reatoning, without incoherent ſales. 
2. To continue; to carry on. in this 
The ſame reatons, which induced you t9 a pu, 5 
war, will induce you alſo to pro/ecute t e fame. 
All reſolute to proſecute their ire, | Daniel. 
Seeking their own and country's cauie 8 oo rex{on to 
He infeited Oxford, which gave them the 19 ke. 
projecute the fortifications. : f 
With louder eries pd. 
She proſecutes her griefs, and thus _ of any thing, 
3. To proceed in coniideration or diſquilitio things, © 
It were an infinite labour to pn b E vil 2041008» 
as they might be exemplified in re 181007 % tor, b. i. 91. 


4. To purſue by law; to ſue criminally. orfecate aN 
5. To proſecute differs from to perſecut: 1 to profes” 


quate, but between the end aud means proportionete, Grew. 


leveral arts, Atterbury. 
2. Accuracy; juſtneſs. | 


| 
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: * by egal meaſures, either with or without juft 
| to proceed | 


cauſe „on. v. J. (from proſecute. ] 
* to carry on. 
** gp he fects of friendſhip, but they do not 
Muy * promiling in the beginning, but they fail, 
hat; 1 tre in the projecution, South. 
bar ſealoufy ot the Britiſh power, as well as their Pro- 
! f commerce, and purtuits of univerlal monarchy, 
ry * 33 in their averſions towards us. Addiſon. 
WI 7 2 , 


. Suit again! 
gor 
any thing; 
other b 


. [ gon ©-; projelite, Fr.] A convert; 
ht over to a new A a | 
He that ſaw hell in's me ancholy dream, 
Scar d from his ſins, repented in a fright, 4 | 
—— Scotland, had turn d proſelyte. Cleaveland. 
_ become profeſſors and combaiants tor thole opinions 
_ nvinced of, nor proſciytes to. Locke. 
Wyre you et 
VMIIllions of proſech tes behinc ele, | 
Through crowds of new-made converts ſtill Beete, 
What numbers of projerntes may we not expect ? Addiſ. 
7 PRO'SELYTE. V+ 4. 20 convert. A bad word. X 
9 Men of this temper cut chemſelves off from the oppor- 
nities of proſelyting others, by averting chem from their 
* an Fo Government of the 1 ongue. 
PO EMINA'TION. n. ſ. ¶ Proſemino, proſeminatus, Latin. ] | 
T l ced. | | g 
8 i + impoſſibility of the eternal ſucceſſion of 
men, animals, or vegetables, by natural propagauon ot g- 
mination, the reaions thereof ſhall be delivered. Hale, 
PRos0'DIAN. 2. J. [from profody.) One killed in metre or 
3 been ſo bad proſodrans, as from thence 2 des 
nie malum, becauſe that * the 850 W 3 i 5 
; . {, | proſodie, Fr. meocwSa.] The part of 
. e SET the ſound and quantity of iyilables, 
and the meaſures ok verie, 


they were never co 


; 55 
: . omi; proſopopee, Fr.] Per- Made bold by want, and proſtitute for bread, 
ergo ze neee A ere PrO'STITUTE. 2. /. [trom the verb.] | 


"nification 3 figure by which things are made perſons. 


Thele reatons are pathetically urges and admirably raiſed | 1. A hireling; a mercenary; one who is ſet to ſale. 


by the proſopopia of Nature ſpe ing to her children. 


| Dryden. | 
PROSPECT. 2. /. [ ++. oat Lat.] $1} 
1. View of lomething diſtänt. | — 

Eden and all the coaſt in proſpect lay. Mfilton. 


The Jews being under the œcoο y ot immediate reve- | 
lation, might be tuppoled to have had a freer proſpect into 
that heaven, whence their law deſcended. Decay of Piety. 

[t is better to marry than to burn, ſays St. Paul; a little 

burning felt, puſhes us more powerfully, than greater plra- 
ſures in profpet allure, | | 4 Locle. 
2. Place which affords an, extended vie vp. 
Him God beholding _ Ur prope high, 
-  Wherein patt, preſent, future, he benolas, 1 5 
Thus pale. 65 5 Milton's Paradije Loft, b. iii. 
3. Series of objects open to the eye, | 

There is a very noble proſpect from this place: on the one | 

fide lies a vaſt extent of ſeas, that runs abroad further than | 


tory of Surrentum, and on the other lide the whole circuit of | 


Prreſent, fad praſpect! can he ought deſcry, 
But what affects his melancholy eye ? 
The beauties of the ancient fabrick loft 5 
In chains of craggy hills, or lengths of dreary coaſt. Prior. 

Ve into futurity: oppoſed to retroſpett. 

Ds e be king. 
Stands not within the proſpect of belief, | | 
No more than io be Cawdor, Shake/peare's Macbeth. 
To him, who hath a projpedt of the diticrent ſtate of be” | 
ſect happineſs or milery, that attends all men after this lite, | 
the wealures of good aad evil are mightily changed. Locke. 
it there be no proſpect beyond the grave, the inference 
right; Let us cat and drink, for to-morrow we ſhall die. 


3 Locte. 
Againſt himſelf his gratitude. maintain'd, J 
By favours paſt, not future projpects gain'd.  - Smith. 


b. Reud to fomething future. 
[ he a prudent man, as to his temporal eftate, that lays 
deügns only for a day, without any profpect to, or proviſion 


tor the remaining part of his lite? Tillotfon.. 
To erer w. a. | proſpectus, Latin.] To look 17 - 
ward, | „ ict. 
Prozrg'crive. adj. [from proſpeet.] 
I, Viewing at a diſtance. 5 | 
2. Alting with forelight. - | 
c French king, and King of Sweden, are circumſpect, 
induſtrious, and proſpeive too in this aflair. Child 


to favour, : 
Kind gods, forgive Ps ; 
Me that, and — him. 5 Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
All things concur to proſper our deſign; ICAL 
1 pal wings to profper any love but mine. Dryden. 
LT. SPER. v. . | profperer, Fr.] 
e proſperous ; to be ſucceſsful. 

{ word ſhall not return void, but accompliſh that which 
pleaſe, and it ſhall proſper in the thing whereto J ſent it. 
Thi | Ifaiab, Iv. 11. 
l man encreaſed by little and little, an 
ler 5 0. him more and more. 

rer to proſper than proſperit 

; Could Hal oh at us. 1 
Al we; to come forward. 5 | 
6 do projper belt, when they are advanced to the 

3 2 nurſery of ſtocks ought to be in a more barren 
tan that wherennto you remove them. Bacon. 
plants, which he had ſet, did thrive and . | 

: /ONULEY « 

dsr d w how they proſper d, bud, and bloom. Milton, 
$2 de. a. f. ¶ proſperitas, Lat. projperite, Fr.] Suc- 

3 Aument of withes ; good fortune. 
e of . corrupt inclination » abuſe 
might d, doth prove a thing danger- 

3 th foul of — e r Hooker, b. v. 648. 
robbeq j,”” Ace reaps that glory in our calamities,-which we 

Porn of m our proſperity. | King Charles. 

ue. 4j. ¶ proſperus, Latin. ] Succeſsful ; fortu- 

Your good advice, which i | 

» Which ſtill hath been both grave 
eee Shakeſpeare's Ma beth 
te to bear . or adverſe. Milton. 

Abapp ; ay he find 1 

TIP EA paſſage, and a proſÞ*rous wind, Denham. 
kanumatel Y. adv, [from proſpempus.] Succelstully 


2 Mac. vin. 3. 


Milton. 


PRO'SPEROUSNESS. 2. / (from projperoat.} . 
PROSPICIENCE. 2. . [from preſpicio, Latid.] The act of | 1 


PROSTERNA'TION. . . [from proflerno, Lat. Dejection; | 


PRO'STETHIS.. 1. /. {mgornN,] In furgery, that which tills 
up what is wanting, as when fiſtulous ulcers are filled up | 2. 


To PRO'STITUTE. v. a. L profiituo, Lat. proflituer, Fr.] 


1. To ſell to wickedneſs; to expole to crimes tor 4 reward. 


or themſebves. 


at loo. 
2. To expoſe upon vile terms. 


Pao'sTIT TE. adj. [ profiitutus, Lat.] Vicious for hire; old 


2. [Preſtibula, Lat.] A publick ſtrumpet. 


PROSTITU'TION. 2. /. [ profittution, Fr. from praſtitute.] 
1. The act of ſetting to ſale; the tate of being let to ſale. 
2. The life of a publick itrumpet. 


PROSTKA'TE. adj. [ 1 88 Lat. The accent was for- 


| 


the eye can reach: juſt oppolite ſtands the green promon- | 


| 2. Lying at mercy. 


the bay of Naples. 5 Adaiſon. 
4. Object of view. 5 NY e 1 
Man to himſelf. © | 
Ja large proſpect, rais'd above the level 
Ot his — creeping thoughts. Denbam. 


Iz. Thrown down in humbleſt adoration. 
Tue warning ſound was no ſooner heard, but the churches } 
were filled, the pavements covered with bodies Proſtrate, and | 


To PRO'STRATE. v. a. | froftratus, Lat.] 


| 2, [Se proſterner, Fr.] To throw down in adoration. 


: - Dupp 
5 | PRO*TRA'TION. 2. J. | profternation, Fr. from praſtratè.] 
FRO SPER. v. 4. [ proſpero, Latin.] To make happy; 1. 


things re 


[ 


_ 


With bloody paſſage led your wars, even ts 

The gates ot Rome; Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

In 1 596, was the iccond invaſion upon the vain territories 

of Spain, proſperouſly atchieved by Robert, Earl vi Hex, 

in confort with the Earl of Nottingham, Bacon, 
_ Thote, who are preſpercuſiy unjutt, are intitled to panegy- 

rick, but afflicted viriuc is tabbed with reproaches. Dryden. 


looking forward. | 
depretiion; ſtate of being cit down; act ot caſting down. 
A word not to be adopted. 5 

Pain interrupts the cure of ulcers, whence are ſtirred up 
a fever, watching, and profternation of ſpirits. Wiſeman. 


with fleſh Dit?. 


It is commonly uled ot women told to whoredom by others 


Do not proftitute thy daughter, to cauſe her to be a whore. 
| © Lew. xix. 29. 
_ Marrying or proflituting, + | 
Rape or adulicry. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 
Who ſhall prevail with them to do that themfelves winch 
they beg of God, to ſpare his people and his heritage, to 
Preſtitute them no more to their on ſiniſter deſigns? _ 
| RG | Decay of Piety. 
Affections, conſecrated to children, huſbands, and pa- 
rents, are vilely proſiztuted and thrown away upon a hand 
8 Addiſon. 


It were untit, that fo excellent and glorious a reward, as 
the Goſpel promites, ſhould ſtoop down like fruit upon 2 
full ladea bough, to be plucked by every idle and wanton | 
hand, that heaven ſhould be profiztuted to ſlothful men. 

| | Tulotfon. 


to intamy or wickednels; fold to whoredom. | 
Their common loves, a lewd abandon'd pack, 
tloth corrupted, by diſorder fed, EI 
Prior. 


At open fulſome bawdry they rejoice, 5 
ale proſtitute] thus dott thou gain thy bread. Dryden. 
No hireling the, no profiitute to praite, Lope. 


From every point they come, | 
Then dread no dearth of froflitutes at Rome. Dryden. 


An infamous woman, having paſſed her youth in a moſt. 
 ſhamelets ſtate of praſtitution, now gains her livelihood by 
ſeduczng others. Addiſon's Spectator. 
merly on the firit 1ylia 


Re} 


Her whom I dread ; fo that with proftrate lying, 
Her length the earth in love's chief cloathing * 5 
1 8 5 8 Og idncy. 
He heard the weſtern lords would undermine x 

His city's wall, and lay his tow'rs proftrate. 
Before fair Britomart ſhe tell profirate. _ 

Groveling and proftrate on yon lake of fire, 


Fairfax. 
Spenjer. 
1 lion. 


Look gracious on thy praſtrate thrall. Shakeſpeare. 


waſhed with tears of devout joy. | Hooker. 
Let us to the place Wow, | ] 
Repairing where he judg'd us, proftrate fall 
Before him reverent; and there confeſs 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg. | 
While praſtrate here in humble grief I lie, 
Kind virtuous drops juſt gath'ring in my eye. 


Milton. 


1. To lay flat; to throw down. my 
In the ttreets many they tlew, and fired divers places, pro- 


rating two pariſhes almoſt entirely. Hayward. 
A ſtorm that all things doth proſirate, 
Finding a tree alone all comfortleis, X 
Beats on it ſtrongly, it to ruinate. Spenſer. 


Stake and bind up your weakeſt plants againſt the winds, 
belore they come too fiercely, and in a moment fprofirate a 
whole year's labour. Ewelyn's Kalendar. 

The drops falling thicker, faſter, and with greater force, 
beating down the fruit from the trees, 4 70 and laying 
corn growing in the fields. Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


Some have proftrated themielves an hundred times in the 
day, and as often in the night. 42. 
The act of falling down in adoration. : 
Nor is only a reſolved proftration unto antiquity, a power- | 
ful enemy unto knowledge, but any confident adherence un- 
to authority. rown's Vulgar Errours. 
The worthip of the gods had been kept up in temples, 
with altars, images, ſacrifices, hymns, and preſlrations. 
TH Rs | Stilling fleet. 
The truths, they had ſubſcribed to in ſpeculation, they 
reverſed by a brutiſh ſenſeleſs devotion, managed with a 
greater pr /iraticr of reaſon than of body. South's Sermons. 
2. Deieion; depreſſion. 


A ſudden proftration of ſtrength or weakneſs attends this 


cholick. | Arbuthnot. 
PROSTY'LE. 1. f. ¶ proſtyle, Fr. ng6-.] A building tha 
has only pillars in the front. Ditt. 


PROSY'LLOGISM. 2. , [pro and Hyllagiſm. ] 
A preſyllagiſin is when two or more ſyllogiſms are fo con- 
nected together, that the concluſion of the former is the ma- 
jor or the minor of the following. | Watts. 
PRoOTA'S1S. 1. J. [protaſe, Fr. mgra:;.] 
1. A maxim or propoſition. | 
2. In the ancient drarna, the firſt part of a comedy or tragedy 
that explains the argument of the piece. ia. 
PROTA'TICK. 2. / [protatique, Fr. a.] 
There are protatick perſons in the ancients, whom they 
uſe in their plays to hear or give the relation. Dryden. 
To PROTECT. v. a. [ Protectus, Lat. proteger, Fr.] To 
derend ; to cover from evil ; to ſhield. 
| The king , | 
Had virtuous uncles to prote his grace. Shakeſpeare. 
Leave not the faithful fide, ; 
That gave thee being, ſtill ſhades thee and protects. Milt. 
Full in the midſt of his own ſtrength he ttands, 
Stretching his brawny arms and teaty hands, : 
His ſhade protects the plains. Dryden's Virgil. 
PROTECTION. 7. /. [protection, Fr. from protect.) 
1. Defence; thelter from evil. 
Drive tow'rd Dover, friend, where thou ſhalt meet 


Fuþereuſy I have attempted, and 


PROTE'CTOR, 2. /. [ protecteur, Fr. from protect.) 


Once I ſaw with dread oppreſſed . 


Pope. 


If the weak tight find protection from the mighty, they 
could not with juitice lament their condition; Fabi /. 


2. A pailport; exemption trom being moleſted: as, he l 


prote tion during the rebellion, 


PROTECTIVE. adj. (from protect.] Defenſive; ſheltering, 


The ſtately lailing ſwan guards his oller ile, 


Protective of his young. T homjon, 


Defender; ſheiterer ; tupporter z one who ihiclds from evil 
or e guardian, | | 

itner th' oppreſſed ſhall henceforth reſort, 
Juitice to crave, and ſuccour at your court; 
And then your highneſs, not for our's alone, 
But for the world's protector ſhall be known, 


by 


; A - b * Waller, 
he King of Spain, ho is protector of the commonwealth, 
received intormation from the great duke. Addiſon. 
An otficer who had heretofore the care of the kingdom in 

the King's minority. e 
Is it concfuded, he ſhall be prott gor? 


Alt is determin'd, not concluded yet. Shakeſpeare. 


PROTE'CTRESS. 3: of: L proteetrice, Fr. from preteftor.} A 
8 * 


woman that protec | 
All things thould be guided by her direction, as the ſove- 


&. 


reign patroneſs and protectreſi oi the enterprize. Bacon, 
Behold thole arts with a propitious eye, | 
That ſuppliant to their great protedtreſs fly. Addiſon. 
To PROTE'ND. v. 4. ¶ protends, Latin.f o hold out; to 


{tretch forth. 


All itood with their protended ſpears prepar'd. Dryden, 
Wuh his frotended lance heanikes c e . 


PROTERVITT. u. J. ¶ proterwitas, Lat.] Peeviſhneſs; pa- 


tulance. 


To PRO TEST. v. 2. [ proteflor, Lat. e Ne r. 1 To 


give a ſolemn declaration of o 
Here's the twin brother of t 
firtt, for, I proteff, mine never ſhall, Shakeſpeare. 
The peaking cornuto comes in the inſtant, atter we had 
progyes and ſpoke the prologue of our comedy. Shakeſp. 
I have long loved her; and I proteft to you, beſtowed much 
on her; followed her with a doating obſervance. Shakeſp. 
He protefts againſt your votes, and ſwears 5 
He'll not be try d by any but his peers. Denham. 
The conſcience has power to diſapprove and to prote 
againſt the exorbitances of the paſſions, _ South, 
„ ES: . 
1. To _ z to ſhow; to =o. evidence of, Not ufed. 
any ache e youths, that even now : 
Proteſt their tirit of manhood. Shakeſpgare's Macbeth. 
2. To call as a witneſs, 75 „„ 
. Fiercely they oppos'd = | 
My journey ſtrange, with clamorous uproar, | 
__  Proteſting tate ſupreme. 1 | Milton. 
PROTE'ST. 2. J. [from the verb.] A ſolemn declaration of 
opinion againſt ſomething. | 


1010N or refolution; 


teltants, 

Since the ſpreading of the proteant religion, ſeveral na- 
tions are recovered out of their ignorance, - Addiſon. 
PRO'TESTANT. 2. / 1 Fr. from proteſt. 

thoſe who adhere to them, who, at the beginning 9 the Re- 
5 weg proteſted againſt the errours of the Church of 
ome. | 


have taken up arms againſt their king a ey ome 


ſolemn declaration ot retolution, fact, or opinion, 2 
He maketh protefiatzon to them of Corinth, that the Goſ- 


others the ſame Goſpel taught by the reſt of the apoltles. 
But to your 5 let me hear 2 . 
What you protels. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 

If the lords of the council iſſued out any order againſt 

them, ſome nobleman publiſhed a proteftation again it. 


I fmiled at the ſolemn proteſtation of the poet in the firſt 


page, that he believes neither in the fates or deſtinies. Addiſ. 


who utters a ſolemn declaration. 

| | | Did I uſe 
To ſtale with ordinary oaths my love 
To Oy new proteſter ? 
What if he were one of the lateſt proteſters againſt popery; 
and but one among many, that ſet about the ſame work? 
Atterbury. 


PROTE'STER. 7./, [from proteſt.] One who proteſts ; one 


| PROTHONOTARY. ». /. [ pronotaire, Fr. protonotarius, 


1 The head regiſter. 


da e the pope's prothonotary, denies the Nubians 
profeſſing of obedience to the Biſhop of Rome. Brereabood. 


fice or dignity of the principal regiſter. 

He had the prothonotariſhip of the chancery. 
PRo'TOCOL. 2. /. { protokel, Dut. protocule, Fi 

from xe; and .] The original copy of any writ- 
ing. | 

An original is ſtiled the protocol, or ſcriptura matrix; and 
if the protocol, which is the root and foundation of the in- 
ſtrument, does not appear, the inſtrument is not valid. 


| 85 | Aylife. 
PROTOMARTYR. z. . [Tn;»7®- and wegg.] The ttt mar- 
tyr. A term applied to St. Stephen. 


Carew » 


firit formed as a copy to be followed afterwards, 
The contumption was the primitive diſeaſe, which put a 
period to our protoplaſts, Adam and Eve. Harvey. 
PRO'TOTYPE. 2. 12 [ prototype, Fr. mewrirunroy,} The ori- 
ginal of a copy; exemplar; archetype. | : 
Man is the prototype of all exact ſymmetry, Motton. 
The image and prototype were two diſtinct things; and 
therefore what belonged to the exemplar could not be attri- 
buted to the image. Stulling fleet, 
To PROTRA'CT. v. a. [protradus, Lat.] To draw out; 
to delay; to lengthen ; to {pin to length. | 
Where can they get victuals to ſupport ſuch a multitude, 
if we do but protrad the war? Knolles. 
He ſhrives this woman to her ſmock; 


PROTRA'CT. u. { [from the verb.] Tedious continuance. 
Since I did leave the preſence of my love, 
Many long weary days I have out-worn, | 
And many nights, that (lowly ſeem'd to move 
Their ſad protra# from evening until morn, 
PROTRA'CTER. u. . [from ee 
1. One who draws out any thing to tedious length. 
2. A mathematical inſtrument for taking and meaſuring an- 


Spenſer 


ing to length. 
Thoſe delays 
And long protraction, which he muſt endure, 
Betrays the opportunity. aniel. 
As to the fabulous protractions of the age of the world by 
the Egyptians, they are uncertain idle traditions. Hale. 
PROTRA'CTIVE. adj. from protract.] Dilatory ; delaying; 


Both welcome and proteftion. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


ſpinning to length. 
Our works are nought elſe 


letter; but let thine inherit 


vater. ae (im fegt] Baongng w p. 
One of 


This is the firſt example of any proteſtant ſubje&s, that : 


g = 8 ing Charles, © 
PROTESTA TION, n. /. [ proteflation, Fr. from proteſi.] : A. 


pe] did not by other means prevail with them, than with 


Clarendon. 


Shakeſpeare's Fulius Caſar. £ 


PROTHONO'TARISHIP, 2. J. [from prothonotary.] The of- 


alone, 


PRO'TOPLAST. 7. ſ. [n:97&-and g. Original; thing 


Elſene'er could he ſo long protract his ſpeech. Shakeſp. 


gles. 
PROTRA'CTION. . ſ. [from protract.] The act of draw- 


But 
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Bat the ears trials of great Jove, oe | 
To tind perſiſtive conttancy in men. * Shakeſpeare. 
He ſuffer'd their protractiwe arts, 
And ſtrove by mildnels to reduce their hearts. Dryden. 
PROTREPTICAL. adj. [Tmggrnlmnig.] Hortatory; ſualory, 
'The means uſed are partly didactical and protreptical; de- 
monltrating the truths of the Goſpel, and then urging the 
profeſſors to be ſtedtaſt in the faith, and beware of infidelity, 
| Ward on Infidelity. 
To PROTRUDE. v. a. [ protrude, Lat.] To thruſt forward. 
When the ſtomach has performed its office upon the food, 
it protrudes it into the guts, by whoſe periſtaltick motion it 
is gently conveyed along. Pk Locke. 
hey were not left, upon the ſea's being protruded for- 
wirds, and conſtrained to fall off from certain coaſts by the 
mud or earth, which is diſcharged into it by rivers. Woodw, 
| By flow degrecs, 
High as the hills protrude the ſwelling vales. Thomſon. 
His left arm extended, and fore-tinger protruded. Garlick. 
To PRCTRUDE. v. . To thruſt itlelt forward. 
It the ſpirits be not merely detained, but protrude a little, 
and that motion be contuled, there touiloweth putrefaction. 
| Baccu's Natural Hiſtory. 
PeorruU'StON. 2. . [protruſus, Lat.] The act of thruiting 
forward; thruſt; puſh. = 
To conceive this in bodies inflexible, and without all pro- 
truſſon of parts, were to expect a race from Hercules his pil- 
lars. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


One can have the idea of one budy moved, whilſt others 


are at reſt; then the place it deſerted, gives us the idea of 
pure ſpace without folidity, whereinto another body may 
enter, without either reſiſtance or ꝓrotriion ot any thing. 
3 8 Locke. 
PROT“EERANcE. n. ,. | Frelubero, Lat.] Something ſwell- 
ing above the reit 3 prominence; tumour. 

It the world were eternal, by the continual fall and wear- 
ing of waters, all the protuberarces of the earth would inft- 
nite ages ſince have been leveiled, and the ſuperficies of the 
earth rendered plain. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

Mountains ſeem but ſo many wens and unnatural protu- 
berances upon the face of the earth, | More. 


PROTUBERANT. adj, [from protuberate.)] Swelling; pro- | 


niunrcnt, 


One man's eyes are more þrotuberant and ſwelling out, | 


another's more funk and deprefied.” -  Glanville's Scepfis. 
Though the eye ſcems round, in reality the iris is protu- 


berant above the white, ele the eye could not have àdmit- 


tec a whole hemiſphere at one view. 3 
To PROTUBERATE. v.a. | proiubero, Lat.] To ſwell 
forward ; to {well out beyond the parts adjacent. | 
It the navel protuberates, make a ſmall puncture with a 
lancet through the ikin, and the waters will be voided with- 
out.any danger ot a hernia ſucceeding. 
PROUD. adj. [ppute, or ppt, Saxon. ] 
1. Joo much pleaicd with hunfelt. | | 1 
The hroudeſt admirer of his own parts might find it uſeful 


te conult with others, though of interior 1g Watts. | 


2. Elated; valuing himtelf. VVIth of before the o 
Portune, that with malicious joy, 
Dees man her flave oppreſs, 
Proud of her office to detroy, 
Is ſeldom pleas d to blets.. | 
In vain % pompous chaſtity you're proud, 


ject > 


Virtues adultery of the tongue, when loud. Dryden. 
Hligh as the mother of the gods in place, 
And proud, like her, „ an immortal race, Dryden. 
= . 


Arrogant; haughty z impatient. 3 
The patient in ipirit is better than the froud in ſpirit, 


e . — 
A foe ſo proud will not the weaker ſeck. Milton. 


. Daring; prelumptuous. 


+» 


The blood foretold the giant's fall, 


By this proud palmer's hand. . Drayton. | 
The proud attempt thou halt repell'd. Milton, 
Proud Sparta with their wheels reſounds. Pope. 


Un 


Lofty of mien; grand of perſon. 5 
He like a proud itee 4 rein'd, went haughty on. Milton. 
Grand; lofty ; ſplendid ; magnificent. 1 1 5 
$0 much 18 true, that the {aid country of Atlantis, as well 

as that of Peru, then called Coya, as that oi Mexico, then 
named Tyrambel, were mighty and proud kingdoms in 
arms, thipping, and riches, _ Bacon's New Atlantis. 
City and prozed leat, 


Storms ot ttones from the proud temple's height 


N 


Pour down, and on our batter'd helins alight, Dryden. 
The palace built by Picus vaſt and proud, 
Supportcd by a hundred pillars, Dryden. 
7. Oſtentatious; ſpecious; grand. .-. .- NG 
better brook the lofs of brittle life, | 
Than thoſe proud titles thou haſt won of me. Shake. 


8, Salacious; eager for the male. 
That camphire begets in men an impotency unto venery, 
oblervation will hardly confirm, and we have found it fail 


in cocks and hens, which was a more tavourabl: trial than 
that of Scaliger, when he gave it unto a bitch that was | 
Fe Brown. 


rrud, | 

„ de Sax. is ſwelling.] Fungous; exuberant. 
Ven the veſſels are too lax, and do not ſufficiently reſiſt 
the intlux of the liquid, that begets a fungus or proud fleſh. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

This eminence is compoſed of little points, called fungus 

or proud fleſhi. | Sharp's Surgery. 


PROUDLY. adv. [from proud.] Arrogantly ; oftentati- 


ouſly; in a proud manner, 
He bears himſelf more proudly 
Even to my perſon, than I thought he would, 
The ſwan 
Between her white wings mantling proudly rows. Milton. 
Ancus follows with a fawning air; 


But vain within, and proudly popular. Dryden. 
Proudly he marches on, and void of fear; 
Vain 1nlolence. x 


To PROVE. v. a. [probo, Lat. prouuer, Fr.] 

1. Tocvince; to ſhow by argument or teſtimony. 
— Let the trumpet ſound, . 
If none appear to prove upen thy perſon 

Thy heinous, manifeſt, and many treaſons, | 

There is my pledge; Ill prove it on thy heart.  Shakeſþ. 


So both their deeds compar'd this day thall prove. Milt. 
Smile on me, and I will prove, 
Wonder 1s ſhorter liv'd than love. Waller. 


thing, it can only prove againſt our au- 


It it prove my 
ignment of dominion to the eldeſt is not by 


thor, that the a 


divine inſtitution, Locke. 
In ſpite of Luther's declaration, he will prove the tenet 
upon him. | A:terbury. 
2. To try; to bring to the teſt, | 
Wilt thou thy idle rage by reaſon prove: 


% 


Sandys. 
Milton. 


Thy overpraiſing leaves in doubt 
The virtue of that fruit, in thee firſt proved, 
3. To experience. 
4 Delay not the preſent, but 
Filling the air with ſwords advanc'd, and darts, 
We prove this very hour, Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus, 


Sharp's Surgery. | 


Dryden's Horace. | 


2. A word, name, or obſervation commonly received or uttered, 
aftes. 


By his underſtanding he ſmiteth through the proud. Job. 


Milton. 


Shakeſp. | 


Adiijon. 


Or ſpeak thoſe thoughts, which have no power to move? 


PRO 


Could ſenſe make Marius fit unbound, and prove | 


The cruel lancing of the knotty gout. Davies. 
Well I deſerv'd Evadne's ſcorn to prove, 
That to ambition ſacrific'd my love. Waller. 
i Let him in arms the pow'r of Turnus prove, 
And learn to fear whom he ditdains to love. Dryden. 


To PROVE. v. u. 
1. To make trial. f 
Children prove, whether they ean rub upon the breaſt with 
one hand, and pat upon the forehead with another. Bacon, | 
The tons prepare 
Meeting like winds broke looſe upon the main, 


To prove by arms whole tate it was to reign, Dryden. 
2. To be found by experience. | TS 
Prove true, imagination; oh, prove true! | 

That I, dear brother, be now ta'en for you. SHAI. 


All eſculent and 
will prove more medicinal, though lets eſculent. 
3. To ſucceed. ye 

It the experiment proved not, it might be pretended, that 
the beatts were not killed in the due tune, Bacon. 
4. To be found in the event. | 

The fair hloſiom hangs the head 

Sideways, as on a dying bed, 
And thoſe pearls ot dew ſhe wears, 
Prove to be preſaging tears. 

The beauties which adorn'd that age, 
The ſhining ſubjects of his rage; 
Hoping they ſhould immortal prove, 
Rewarded with ſucceſs in love. . Waller. 

When the inflammation ends in à gangrene, the cate 


garden herbs, ſet upon the tops of hilis, 
Bacon, 


Milton. 


proves mortal. | | Arbuthnot. 
8 Property, you ſee it alter, | 
Or in a mortgage prove a lawyer's ſhare, 
Or in a jointure vaniſh from the heir. Pope. 


PRO'VEABLE. adj. [from prove.) That may be proved. 
PROVE DITOR, 22. /. [proveditore, Ital.] One who under- 
PROVEDORE, { takes to procure ſupplies for an army. 
The Jews, in thole ages, had the office of provedere. 

; 1 | Friend. 
Pro'VENDER. 1. .. [provande, Dutch; provende, French. 
Dry food for brutes; hay and corn. 


I do appoint him itore of provender z 
Tt is a creature that I teach to fight. 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave £5 
Wears out his time, much like his matter's aſs, 
For nought but prowvender, Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Whene'er be chanc'd his hands to laß 
On magazines of corn or hay, | 
Gold ready coin'd appear'd, inſtead _. 3 
Of paultry prowender and bread. Swvift's Miſcellanes. 
For a fortnight before you kill them, feed them with hay 
or other provender. | | Mortimer. 
PRO'VERB. 2. /. prowerbe, Fr. proverbium, Lat.] 
1. A ſhort ſentence frequently repeated by the people; a {aw ; 
an adage, AO ; 


to the ſtudy of this practick wiſdom. _ Decay of Pcty. 
It is in praiſe and commendation of men, as it is in get- 
tings and gains; for the proverb is true, That Iigat gains 
make heavy pures; for light gains come thick, whereas 
great come but now and then. Bacon Ec. 
The Italian proverb lays of the Genoele, that they have 
a ſea without fith, land without trees, and men without faith. 
| | Addijon. 


Thou haſt delivered us for a ſpoil, and a proverb of re- 
proach. _ 3 4 © 19 6 
To PRO'VERB. wv. a. [from the noun. ] Not a good word, 

1, To mention in a proverb. | 
Am I not ſung and proverb'd for a fool 
In ev'ry ſtreet ? do they not ſay, How well 5 
Are come upon him his deſerts? Milton's Agoniftes. 
2, Toprovide with a proverb. 5 . 
| Let wantons, light of heart, | 
Tickle the ſenſeleſs ruſhes with their heels: 
For I am proverb d with a grandſire phraſe ; 
I'll be a candle-holder and look on. 5 2 8 7755 
PROVERBIAL. adj. [ proverbial, Fr. from proverb. 
1. Mentioned in a proverb, 


by a hair of the ſame beaſt, to be the worſt in the world; and 
the beſt, the monks diet, to eat till you are lick, and faſt till 
you are well again. 8 Temples Miſcellanies. 
Deſpis'd and curs'd Leontius mult deſcend 
Through hiſſing ages, a proverbial coward. 


Irene. 
2, Reſembling a proverb; ſuitable to a proverb. | 


3. Compriſed in a proverb. 


this poet, by Pope. 
PROVE'RBIALLY. adv. {from prowerbial.] In a proverb. 
It 1s proverbially ſaid, formicæ ſua bilis ineſt, habet & 


covered in inſeèts. | 
To PROVIDE. v. a. [ Sram; Lat.] | 
1. To procure beforehand ; to get ready; to prepare. 
God will provide himlelf a lamb for a burnt-offering. 
| | Geneſis. 
Provide out of all, able men that fear God. Ex. xviii. 21. 
He happier ſeat provides for us. | Milion. 
2. Tofurniſh; to ſupply. 
provided, = 
Part incentive reed 
Provide, pernicious witi one touch to fire, 
To make experiments of gold, be provided of a conſerva- 
\ tory of ſnow, a good large vault under ground, and a deep 
well. | Bacon's Natural Hiſlery, 
The king forthwith provides him F a guard, 
A thouſand archers daily to attend. .. Daniel. 
It I have really drawn a portrait to the knees, let ſome 
better artiſt provide himſelf of a deeper canvas, and taking 


thele hints, let the figure on its legs, and finiſh it. Dryden, 
He went, N 
With large expence and ⁊uith a pompous train 
Provided, as to viſiſt France or Spain. Dryden. 


An earth well provided of all requiſite things for an ha- 
bitable world, Burnet's Theory of the Earih, 
Rome, by the care of the magiſtrates, was well provided 
With corn. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
When the monaſteries were granted away, the pariſhes 
were left deſtitute, or very meauly provided of any mainte- 
nance for a paſtor | Swijt's Miſcellauies. 
They were of 

ing good eſtates, yet happened to be well educated, and pro- 
vided with learning. Sift. 
3. To ſtipulate, 4 
4. To PROVIDE againſt. To take meaſures for counteracting 
or elcaping any ill. | 
Sagacity of brutes in defending themſelves, providing 
againſt the inclemency of the weather, and care tor ther 
young. | Hale. 
ome men, inſtructed by the lab'ring ant, 


Good provender labouring horſes would have. Tſer. 


| Shakeſpeare. | | 


The lum of his whole book of proverbs is an exhortation | 


. „ 
In caſe of exceſſes, I take the German proverbial cu, | 


This river's head being unknown, and drawn to a frover- 
bial obſcurity, the opinion thereof became without bounds. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


Moral ſentences and proverbial ſpeeches are numerous in 


muſca ſplenem; whereas thele parts anatomy hath not dif- 
Brown's Vulzar Errours. 


With of or with before the thing. 


Milton. 


d birth, and ſuch who, although inherit- | 


Fraudulent practices were provided againſth 
5. To PROVIDE for, To take cure of betoretiagd laws, Arb. 
States, which will continue, are above all W 
the reverend regard of religion, and to provide uphol4 


by all means. | the ſam 
He hath intent, his wonted followers ter, b. . \ k 

nall ail be very well provided for, 5 
A provident man provides for the future. ale hear, 
My arbitrary bounty's undeny'd ; * agh, 


I give reverlions, and for heirs provide. 

He will have many. dependents, whole want Carty, 
provide for. | | $ he cannot 
PROVIDED that. [This has the form of an adverh; | Aan. 

and the French number pourveu que amon the 1 Pretion 
tions; it is however the participle of the wy oC conzunc. 
as the Latin, audio hæc fieri.] Upon theſe u bled 
pularion being made. "03 hk. 

It I come off, the your jewel, this your jewel 
gold are yours; provided 1 have your commendai, nd my 
more free entertainment. Shakeſpeare's 65 for m 

take your offer, and will live with youz mule, 

Provided that you do no outrages. 63 Nl 

Provided that he ſet up his reſolution, not to ear. 
down below the dignity ot a wife man. Terme 
Pro VIDENCE. A. I. [ providence, Fr. providentia Faro 
1. Foreſight; timely care; forecaſt; the act of Providi ; 
Ihe only people, which as by their juſtice and 1 155 
give neither caute nor hope to their neighbon wd 
them, ſo are they not itirred with falſe praiſe to troy 1 

uict. | | 
i Prowidencefor war is the beſt prevention of it 

An ettabliſhed character ſpreads the influence of 
move in a high tphere, on all around; it reaches far 
than their own care and providence can do. Fry 
1 of God over created veings ; divine G f 
This appointeth unto them their kinds of 

diſpoſition whereof, in the purity of God's own know. 
is rightly termed Providence. | | FONG 
Is it not an evident fign of his wonderful provid PR, 
us, hen that food of eternal life, upon the utter ry 
of our endliets deftruction enſuetk, is prepared 
tet in ſuch a readineis? | 
Eternal providence exceeding thought, 
Where none appears can make her{elt away, Spenſer 
Prowidence is an intellectual knowledge, both forcicems 


s 3 , Orecemg, 
caring for, and ordering all things, and doth not only bebaf 


fuch 48 


N 


petinten. 


working, the 


want Whete. 
and always 
Hecker, 


their {© being, which prelcience is not. Ralaygs, 
The world was all before them, where to chuſe 
Their place of reſt, and providence their guide. Mien 
They could not move me from my ſettled faith in God 8 
his providence. ore's Drvme Dialogues, 
3. Prudence; trugality; reaſonable and moderate (ale ot k. 
pence. „ 
By thrift my ſinking fortune to repair, 
Though late, yet is at laſt become my care; 
My heart ſhall be my own, my vaſt expence | 
Reduc'd to bounds, by timely providence. Drden, 
PRoO'viDE NT. adj. | providens, Lat.] Forecaſting; cautious; 
prudent with reſpect to futurity. =, 
3 I ſaw your brother 
Moſt prowident in peril, bind himſelf 
To a ttrong malt that l:v'd upon the fea, Shaleſpeore, 
We ourſelves account ſuch a man for provident, as re- 
membering things pait, and obſerving things pretent, can, 
by judgment, and comparing the one with the other, provide 
tor the future, EI oe 8 


Fan ; 
The parſimonious emmet, provident - 
Of future, ER . Mala. 
Orange, with youth, experience has, 
In action young, in council old; _ 
Orange is what Auguſtus was, 5 
Brave, wary, provident, and bold. aller. 


A very proſperous people, fluſhed with great ſuccelic;, ar 
ſeldom ſo pious, ſo humble, ſo juſt, or ſo provident, as to 
perpetuate their happineſs, e, 
PROVIDE'NTIAL. ac. from providence.) Effected by pio- 
vidence; referrible to providence, | 3 
What a confulion would it bring upon mankind, if thoſe, 
unſatisfied with the providential diſtribution of heats and 
colds, might take the government into their own hands! 
1 | I. Erange. 
The lilies grow, and the ravens are fed, according to the 
courſe of nature, and yet they are made arguments of pro- 
vidence, nor are taeſe things leſs providentiol, beczule le- 
A Burners Theory of the Earth, 
Ihe ſcorched earth, were it not for this remarkably pro- 
vidential contrivance of things, would have been uninh- 
bitable. | : 
This thin, this ſoft contexture of the air, 
Shows the wife Author's providential care. Blackmore. 
PROVIDE'NTIALLY. adv. from providential.] By the cat 
of 828 . JR RD 
very animal is providentially directed to the ule 01 f 
proper weapons, | Ray on the (ia. 
It happened very providentially to the honour of the Chu 
tian religion, that it did not take its rife in the dark apoio 
ages of the world, but at a time when arts and Iciences ve! 
at their height, Path 1 on 
PRO'VIDENTLY. adv. [from provident.)] With forchght; 
with wile precaution, : 3 and 
Nature having deſigned water-fowls to fly in the eech 
live in the water, ſhe providently makes their feathers o 97 
a texture, that they do not admit the water. g- 
ProOvrDER.' u. .. from provide.) He who provides or 
cures. | | | 
ee HFlere's money for my meat, 
1 Fare left it on the 3 ee 55 
As I hail made my meal, and parted thence 8 
With prayers for the provider. Wi ShakgþXer 
' PROVINCE. . /. [ province, Fr. provircia, ba}, = 
1. A conquered country ; a country governed by Ad. tal. 


> ET; \ er 
Thole provinces theſe arms of mine did cane hs, 


All nature is thy province, lite thy care- 
is not the pretor's province to belto y Perfal. 
True freedom. | þ Dr 1 
The woman's province is to be careful in Þ 
and chaſte in her affection, 
3. A region; a tract. h 
| Over many a tract neg wide. Mit 
Of heav'n they march d, and many af? gere W 
Their underifandings are cooped up in d : ck! 
ſo that they never look abroad into other 5 T1 of the + ind. 
tellectual world. Waits's Impro —_— A 
PaOVINCIAL. adj. | provincial, Fr. from 


Provide againft th' extremities of want. Dryden. 


1. Relating to a province, The 


all palt, all preſent, and all to come; but is the aufe of 


Woodavara. - 


Greece, Italy, and Sicily, were divided into commo Tele 
till ſwallowed up, and made provinces by Rome. 1 
See them broke with toils, or ſunk in cale, Pact. 
Or infamous for plunder'd provnces- 
2. The proper office or buſineſs of any one. 
I am fit for honour's toughelt tak; Ot2v8ys 
Nor ever yet found fooling was my Prov.. II. 
Nor can I alone ſuſtain this day's ger” * 
Tis thine, whate'er is pleaſant, good, 07 5 Dede. 
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. re not more ſtretch , 
Nee than he dare rack his own ; 


s os "BY (5k 


Mutt we ſend to ſtab or poiſon all the popiſh princes, wha 
have any pretend title to our Gown 


PRO 
To PROVO'K E. V, . 


. To appeal. A Latiniſm. 


8 2 y the proxiznty of 
|; This iP nor here provincial, Shakeſpeare. Arius and Pelagius durſt provoke blood ? 5 5 Mal 
b, 1 ſubject am I not, not | . . . 1 N ed. 
His unt to the provincial country. To what the centuries preceding ſpoke, Dryden, | PRO xx. 2. /. {By contraction from procuracy. | 
4 1. Aa huve delivered the polity of {pirits, and left an ac- | 2. Io produce anger, 3 WS. 1. The agency ot another. 
me Some : to their Provincial dominions. Brown, It was not your brother's evil diſpoſition made him ſeek | 2, The tubſtitution of another; the agency of a ſubſtitute; ap» 
2, count ** mother country; rude; unpoliſhed. his death, but a provoking merit. Shakefp. King Lear. pearance of a repretentative, g 
= 2 build and treat with ſuch magnificence, The Lord ablhorred them, becauſe of the provoking of his None acts a triend by a deputy, or can be familiar by 
Ade. * ambitious monarchs of the age, ſons, ; Deutr. xXXXll. 19. | Proxy. Seuth's Sermons. 
t. like th a D | 
Thaks ive the law to our provincial ſtage. Dryden, It we conſider man in ſuch a loathſome and proveting con- Had Hyde thus ſat by proxy too, 
Ihe) a "Jquire having only the provincial accent upon dition, was it not love enough, that he was permitted to en- As Venus once was ſaid to do, 
hi ed Thich is neither a fault, nor in his power to re- joy a being, | 1aylur. The painter muſt have tearch'd the ſkies, 
15 5 


t marry a caſt wench. $avift, 


dy, mul RE 4 
medys n only to an archbiſhop's juriſdiction ; not æcume- 


4. Belonging 


PROVO EEK. 1. ſ. [from provoke.) 
1. One that railes anger. 


1 bu 


with a peculiar ſeverity, ſo, in this caſe, the firſt proveker 


As in all civil inlurreétions, the ringleader is looked on | 


To match the lultre of her eyes, 
3. The perlon ſubſtituted or deputed, 
wile man will commit no bulineſs of importanee to a 


Granu le. 


ar" law made in a provincial ſynod, 1s properly termed a | 


; : rit þ proxy, where he may do it himſelt. L' Eftranges 
iſed 1 conttitution. lylie's Parergon. has double portion of the guilt.  Gowernm, of the Tongue. | PRUCE. 1, + | Pruce is the old name for Pruſſia.] Pruſian 
Iti. proce 1. J. . provincial, Fr. from province. ] A. ipi- | 2. Cauter z promoter, leather, 2 | 
PRoVI NCHAG: bd x | Drink, Sir, is a great Provoker of noſepainting, ſleep, and 9 Some leathern bucklers uſe 
m ritual governors 'ncial of the Jeſuits in the Indies urine ; Shakeſpeare's Macbeth Of folded hides, and others ſhirlds of Pr '«- 
! valignanus was Provmeci? O t e Je Ults in A es. es _ : , 5 / . . | OI ec nacs, and others tnivids of P; uce. Dryden. 
my xd . Stilling fleet. | PROVO'KIN GLY. av. from provoking.) In ſuch a man- PRo DE. u. /. ¶ prude, French. A woman over nice and 
line, OVINCIATE. V. g. from province. ] To turn to a pro-] ner as to raiſe anger. | OSS {crupulous, and with falſe aftectation. 
PRO) A word not in ule. | When welce a man that yeſterday kept a humiliation, to- Tue graver pralle finks downward to a gnome, 
Me. mr here was a deſign to provinciate the whole king- | day invading the poſſeſſions of his brethren, we need no In ſearch of miſchief, {till on earth to roam. Pope, 
1 Wh ru though ofiered a canton, would not accept of | other proof how hy pocritically and provotzgly he contelled | Not one careleſs thought intrudes, 
nge, __ | Hobel g Vocal Foreft. his pride. | | Decay of Piety. Lets modeſt than the ſpecch of proces. Swift, 
5 yx E. 0. { provigner, Fr.] To lay a ſtock or branch PROVOST. . /. [pnapape, Sax. proveft, Fr. ꝓrovaſlo, Ital. | PxupENCE. 2. . [ predence, Fr. prudentia, Latin, } Wil- | 
. 777 non in the grund to take root for more encreaſe. prapoyitus, Latin. f | dom 1 to practice. ö 3 | | 1 
0 vIs10N. a. J. [ prowifion, Fr. proviſo, Latin.] 1. The chief of any body: as, the provolt of @ college. Under fre is comprehended, that diſcrete, apt, ſuit= bi 
e erde at of providing betorehand. 5 3 5 2. Ihe executioner ot an army. . whe ing, and diſpoling as well of actions as words, in their due [it 
OY 5 Kalander knew, that proviſion is the foundation of hoſpi- Ningſton, provgtmarthal of theking s army, was deemed place, time, and manner. Peachanm, . 
ing, 4 and thrift the tewel of magnificence, Sidney. not only cryet but inhuman in his executions, Hoyavard. Prudcace is principally in reference to actions to be done, | 
oY rl en taken beforchand. | | FP RO VOSTSHIP. . J. [trom provoſt.) The othice of a Prone. and duc means, order, ſeaſon, and method, of doing or not 1 
1 2 _— days we do allot thee for provi/ion, C. Pito fit rote, and afterwards was advanced to the | doing. 3 25 Ha. | 
5 To ſhield thee from diſaſters of the world. Shakeſp. | prov2ijnip ot Rome, by Tiberius. __ Hakexwell, PRUDENT. adj. [ prudent, Fr. prudens, Latin. | 
2 He prelerved all points ot humanity, in taking order and PRO W. 2. / [ Proue, Fr. proa, Spaniſh; prora, Latin. ] The | x. Practically wile, 5 = | 
"I Ame þrovi/icn for the relief of itrangers diftrefl«.d. Bacon. | head or torcpart of a ſhip. c ; | The k ſimple inherit folly, but the prudent are crowned 
- "tha The prudent part is 10 1 e remedies for the pretent! The ſea- victory ot Veſpaſian was a lady holding a palm] with Knowledge. : Prov. xiv. 18. 
"> ils, and-þ76Vi/c07es againſt tuture events. Temple. in her hand, at her toot theprow of a ſhip, — Peacham, L have ſeen a ton of Jeſſe, that is a man of wor, and pre 
re ""Reavon lays the ſtricteſt obligations upon men, to make Straight to the Dutch he turns his dreadtul prow, dent in matters. 5 1 Sam. Xvi. 18. 
Ges the delt proviſion for their comfortable ſubliltence in this More tierce th' important quarrel to decide. Dryden. The monarch prevented all reply; | ; 
here. world, and-their ſalvation in the next. Tilloifon. PROW. adj. Valiant. 3 2 F. Hei er.. Prudent, Icit otheis might olfer. Milton. 
ways « Accumulation of ftores belorehand ftock collected, | 1 Ko wess. x. 15 X ene ta jan; proucfe, Fr.] Bra- 2. Foreſceing by natural inſtinct, . 
wil x Mendoza advertifed, that he would valiantly detend the very valow > military gallantry. FERC EARS So ſteers the prudent crane 7 | 
2 9 city, ſo long as he had any frowviſiou of victuals. Knollts. Men of ſuch proweſs, as not to know fear int temlelves, Her annual voyage. | 35 
enſcr. In juch abundance lies our choice, 3 and yet to teach it in others that ſhould deal with them; to! PRUDE'NTIAL. adj, [from prudent.] Eligible on principles 
ceo As leaves a greater {tore of fruit untouch d, they had often made their lives triumph over molt terrible | ot prudence. | | : 
hol] Still hanging incorruptible, till men 1 dangers, never diſmayed, and ever fortunate, Sidizey. He acts upon the ſureſt and molt prudentia! grounds, who, 
0 Grow up 10 their þrowifior. LOS Milton. 5 . I hope 5 | | whether the principles, which he acts upon, prove true or 
lewh, Pavid, after he had made ſuch vaſt provi/or of materials That your wiſdom will direct my thought, falle, yet ſecures a happy iflue to his actions. South. 
for the temple, yet becauſe he had dipt his hands in blood, Or that your proweſs can me yield relief. = Fairy Q. | Motives are only prudential, and not demonſtrative. 72. 
lilttn, was not permitted to hay a ſtone in that facred pile. South. By Heav'n's mere grace, not by our Poνον 7 done. 1 Thele virtues, though of excellent uie, ſome ruential 
420 ( Wiäuals; food; provender. | | | EE Fairy Queen. rules cis necetlary to take with them in practice. Rogers, 
0gues, He cauled prow/40ns to be brought in, BY Clarendon. a Henry the Fifth, . | | PRUDE NTIALS. 1. J. Maxims of prudence or pi actical 
ot ex- Proviſieas laid in large for man or beaſt, Milton. F By his prozveſo conquered all France, Shakeſpeare. wiſdom, : 8 8 f | 
g. Stipulation 3 terms ſettled. . 5 | Nor thould thy proweſs want praiſe and efteem, 5 Many ſtanzas, in poetick meaſures, contain rules relate 
Ibis law was only to reform the degenerate Engliſh, but But that tis ſhewn in treaſon. Srakeſpeare s Henry VI.] ing io common prudentials, as well as to religion. Watts, 
tiere was no care taken for the reformation of the mere TE ; Thoſe are they | | I PRUDEN TIATITY. 2.f. {rom prudential.) Eligibiluy on 
| I:ith, no ordinance, no proviſion made for the abolithing of Firſt ſeen in acts of proweſs emument, ORR principles of prudence, | 3 
J. thcir barbarous cuttoms. Davies on Ireland. And great exploits ; but of true virtue void, Milton. | Being incapable rizhily to judge the prudentzality of af- 
tious; PROVISIONAL, adj. [ prowi/ionel, Fr, from proviſion. Tem- Theſe bevond compare of mortai ProWwejs. Milton. ; fairs, they only gaze upon the villble {uccels, and thervatter 


porarily eftablithed z provided for prelent need, Michael! of cœleſtial armies prince; . condemn or cry up the whoze progreſſion. Brown, - 


The commenda femeitiis grew out of a natural equity, |. 


Us 


thi, in the time of the patron's reſpite given him to preſent, 
the church ſhould not be without a provifional paſtor. Ale. 
PROVISIONALLY. adv. [from provificral.] By way of pro- 
n = 
he abbot of St. 


would prove, nature had moulded him fo untowardly. Locke. 
FSO. u. 
dupalation; caution; provitonal condition. 
Pus proviſo is ncedtul, that the ſheriff may not have the 
le power Ot life as the marihal hath. - - Spenſer. 
dome will allow the church no farther power, than only 


tu hort, and this but with a pr9029 too, that it extends not | 


to-luch as think themſelves too wile to be adviſed. South. 
lle doth deny his pritoners, | e 
But with prowiſo and exception, | 
That we, at our own charge, ſhall ranſom ſtrait 25 
tits brocher-in-law. Sbaleſpeare s Henry IV. 
PaUYOCA'TION. 7. þ Prowocatio, Lat. provocation, Fr.] 
L An act or cauſe by which anger is raiſed. | | 


ts 


my, without any other provocation, make war upon 


Martin was born, was baptized, and 
declared a man frow!onally, till time ſhould ſhew what he | 


„Latin: as, provijo rem ita ſe babituram eſſe.] 


1:13 a fundamental law, in the Turkiſh empire, that they 


And thou in military proweſs next, 
Gabriel!“ 1 | 
Ihe vigour of his arm was never vain, 
And that my wonted proweſs I retain, - 
Witnefs theſe heaps of tlaughter on the plain. Dryden. 
I hetè were the entertainments of the ſofter nations, that 
fell under the virtue and proweſs of the two laſt empires. 
h 5 | „ 
PRO“ w EST. adj. [the ſuperlative formed from prov, add.] 
1. Braveſt; molt valiant. „„ | 
They be two of the prozeft knights on ground, 
And oft approv'd in many a hard aſfay, 1 
And eke of ſureſt ſteel that may be found, So 
Do arm yourſelf againſt that day them to confound. 
| Fairy Queen. 
2. Brave; valiant, | | 
The faireſt of her ſex, Angelica, . 
His daughter, ſought by many proweſt knights. Milton. 


ful: the old dictionaries write prole, which the dreamer Ca- 
ſaubon derives from mean, ready, quick. Skinner, a far 
more judicious etymologitt, deduces it from proiclen, a di- 
> minutive formed by himielf fromproier, to prey, Fr. Per- 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. 


i PRUDENTLY, adv; 


* 


To PROWL. v. 4. [Of this word the etymology is doubt- 


— up RR 


PRUDENTIALLY, adv, from prudential, ] According to 
the rules of prudence, 
I! ke acts ptouliy, ſoberly, and temperatcly, he acts ru 
dentially and tafely, „ South's Sermons. 
[from prudent.) Diſcretdy ; judicioully. 
_ Thele laws were lo prudeatly tramed, as they are found 
fit for all ſuccceding times.  Baci's Henry VII. 
Such deep dehgns of empire does he lay os 95 
O'er them, whoſe cauſe he ſcems to take in hand; 
And prudently would make them lords at ſea, 
©, Towhomwith eaſe he can give laws by land. Dryden. 
PRUDERY. . . {from prude. } Overmuch nicety in conduct. 
P&RuU'DIS!H. adj. [from pride. ] Affectedly grave, 
| I know you all expect, from ſeeing me, 


| Some formal lecture, poke with prudz;jh tace, GCarrich, 

| To PRUNE. v. a. [ot unknown derivation, ] >: 

1. To lop; to divelt trees of their fſuperfluitics. 5 
Davies. 


So lopp'd and Se trees do flouriſh fair. 
Eg et us ever extol 
His bounty, following our delightful taſk, _ 
To prune thoſe growing plants, and tend theſe flow'rs. 
Eds | | | Milton. 
What we by day at 


Uinitendom for the propagation of their law. Bacon. haps it may be formed, by accidental corruption, from Va- _ Lop overgrown, or prune, or props or bind, 1 
5 Tempt not my ſwelling rage h 2 tf ire) To rove over. IN | One night with wanton growth derides, 3 : K 
Wich black reproaches, ſcorn and provocation. Smith, Le prowl; each place, ſtill in new colours deckt, Tending to wild, Milton Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. * 
Earth. 2. An appeal to a judge. | | Sucking one's ill, another to infet. _ Sidney. Horace will our ſuperfluous branches prune, HR 
ly Pro- A provocation is ever act, whereby the office of the judge | To PROWL, wv. 1. To wander for prey; to prey; to plunder, | Give us new rules, and ſet our harp in tune. Waller. mas 
minde- or dus affittance is atked; 3 a provocation including both a ju- The champion robbeth by night, . g You have no leſs right to correct me, than the ſame hand * 
rurd. Gal and an extrajudicial appeal, Ayliſfe. And y roatleib and filcheth by ; x Tu er. | that raiſed a tree, has topruve it. Be. Pope. f 1 
% 1know not, whether in the following paſſage, it he ea Nor do they bear ſo quietly the loſs of {ome parcels confiſ- 2, To clear from excreſcencies. SI 10 
bmore. ar icttement, : | cated abroad, as the great detriment which they ſuffer by | -_ His royal bird 5 1 
he care _ Thelike etfegs may grow in all towards their paſtor, and ſome prowwling vice-admiral or publick minilter. Raleigh, Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak, Shakeſp. i 
3 "Her paltor towards every of thein, between whom there e As when a proxwling wolf, Many birds prune their feathers; and crows ſeen to call 1 
Aer Gly and mtcrchangeably pals in the hearing of God him- Whom hunger drives to ſeck new haunt for prey. Mi/ton. þ upon rain, which is but the comfort they receive in the re- If 
ration, kit, and in the prefence of his holy angels, ſo many heaven- Shall he, who looks erect on heav'n, Wh CES lenting of the air. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. i" 
hel 5 Xclamations, exultations, provocations, and petitions. IY E'cr ſtoop to mingle with the proxeling herd, Ihe mule, whoſe early voice you taught to ting, | w 
nterate p | ; 5 Hooker. And dip his tongue im gore. | | Thomſon. + Preſcrib'd her heights, and prun'd her tender wing. Pope. 1 
wor WOVOCA'TIVE. u. from provoke. ] Any thing which re- And here the tell attorney proww!s for prey. Anon. | ToPRUNE, v. u. To dreis; to prink. A ludicrous word. 15 
Lache. Wes a decayed or cloyed appetite. | PRO'WLER, 2. /. {from parka One that roves about for . Every ſcribbling man | | 
chli; there would be no variety of taſtes to ſolicit his palate, prey. . „„ Grows a fop as fait as C er he can, 
mr mdoccalion excels, nor any artificial provocatives to relieve 3 On churchyards drear, _ | Prunes up, and aſks his oracle the glaſs, 5 
wh . 8 ; Addiſon. The diſappointed proaviers fall, and dig I. If pink or purple beſt become his face. | Dryden. 
75 OC aTIVENESS, 2. ſ. [from provocative.] The quality The throuded body from the grave. Themfon. { PRUNE, 2. f. | prune, pruneau, Fr. prunum, Lat.] A dried 
_ 7555 dug Provocative, ä = PROXIMATE. adj. | proximus, Lat.] Next in the feries of | plum. | 5 
#P y KOVO KE. v. a. provoguer, Fr. provoco, Lat.] ratiocination; near and immediate: oppoſed to remote and In drying of pears and pruncs in the oven, and removing 
1 rouſe ; to excite by tomethung offenſiwe; to awake. mediate, | of them, there is a like operation. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 


s ProV%ke me unto wrath Writing a theory of the Deluge, we were to ſhew the 
$5ds, ' 7 7 . O ” ” * : bf 5 * / 5 
proximate natural cauſes of it. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


Subttance is the remote genus of bird, becaule it agrees 


buraing incenſe unto other. 


PRU'NEL. . ſ. An herb. 
Fer. xliv. 8. 


PRUN E LLO. N. 


Alinſeborib. 
1. A kind of fal of which the clergymen's gowns are made. 


Neither to provole nor dread 


2 Ven war prouok'd. Milton. | not only to all kinds of animals, but alſo to things inani- Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow; 
19 | Ao os their courage, and their rage provoke. Dryd. mate; but animal is the proximate or neareſt genus of bird, The reſt is all but leather or prunello, Pope, 
* Thak, LT. Ip fr tear, nor will provoke the wur. Dryden. | becauſe it agrees to feweſt other things. atts's Logick, | 2. [ Prunclle, Fr.] A kindof plum. | a Ainſworth, 
vealthss Th 24. 7 enrage; to offend; to incenſe. i PROXIMATELY. ac . [from proximate. ] ' Immediately ; | PRU'NER. 2. ,. | from prune. One that crops trees. 
Ten. bibops, fo 1 end provoked, by the inſolence of ſome of the | without intervention. : ON „  Lelt thy redundant juice 
4 writs Pe! Allibe of their overmuch fervour, his integrity The conſideration of our mind, which is incorporeal, and Should fadin leaves, inttead of fruits, produce, | ; 
pat.. "> was without blemiſh. Clarendon. the contemplation of our bodies, which have all the chai ac- The pruner's hand with letting blood muſt quench e 
Of conty Such acts ; : , ters of excellent contrivance z thele alone eaſily and Proxi- Thy heat, and thy cxub' rant parts retrench. Denham. 
[ en macy will 4rowoke the Higheſt, Milton. | mately guide us to the wife Author of all things. Bentley, | PRUNIFEROUS, adj. | prunum and fero, Latin.) Plum 
aware "wha e provokes a wan againit them, whom he was | PRO'XIME. adj. [ proximus, Latin.) Next; immediate. . bearing. | | | | 
Mute. LY, 3 afterwards. Pope. A ſyllogiſm 1s made up of three propoſitions, and theſe of | PRU'NINGHOOK, F . J. A hook or knife uſed in Jopping 
uk Promote. g 15 three terms variouſly joined: the three terms are called the | PRU'NINGKNIFE+\ tices. 
5 2 great provoker ; it provokes and unprovokes. remote matter of a ſyllogiſm, the three propohtions the Let thy hand ſupply the pruniugłnifſe, | 
One petro a Shakeſpeare. | proxime or immediate matter of it. Matts's Logick. And crop luxuriant 8 5 Dryden. 
den the fey eee up his patient with warm cloaths, and | PROXIMITY. 1. .. [proximite, Fr. proximitas, from proxi- No plough ſhall hurt the glebe, no pruninghook the vine. 
ter to drink f Yoo a little to decline, gave him cold wa- mus, Lat.] Nearne!s. l : | ; Dryden Virgil. 
Tati. To Hallen 11 ne froveked ſweat. Arbuthnot. When kingdoms have cuſtomably been carried by right The cyder land obſequious ſtill to thrones, % 
ile 8 | of ſucceſſion, according to proximity of blood, the violation | Her pruninghooks extended into ſwords. Phillips, 
| With en Pie votes the ſea- gods from the ſhore, of this courſe hath always been dangerous. Hayward. | PRU'RIENCE. * . [from prurio, Lat.] An itching or 4 
. Mit. And th 0 riton heard the martial ſound, If he plead proximity of blood, PRU'RIENCY.S$ great deſire or appetite to any thing. Sv. 
2unds ; + To induc. og champion for his challenge drown'd. Dry. That empty title is with eaſe withſtood, Dryden. | PRURIENT, adj, [ pruriens, 1 N. Itching, Ainſu, 
the 10- e ma 7 motive; to move; to incite. Add the convenience of the ſituation of the eye, in reſpedt PRU'RIGINOUS. adj. [ prurio, Lat. Tending io an itci, 
Mind. j 0 ſtartled at the breaking of the exterior | of its proxondy to the brain, the ſeat of common ſenſe, Ray. | To PRY. wv. 1. [of unknown derivation. ] To prep narrows 
| 1 =o of nature hath prevaked men to think of, | can call to my aſſiſtance ly; to inſpect officiouſly, curiouſly, or impertinently. 
uch a thing, Proximity, mark that! and diſtance, > 


Buruet's Theory of the Earth. | Prior. I can counterfeit the 2 tragedian, 


Speak, 


CCC ICC CCC C— 


PSALM. z. /. { Palme, pſeaume, Fr. Lanes.) A holy ſong. 


PskU bo. wie 8 [trom 48529.) A prefix, which, being put 
„ ſignifies falſe or coul. terfeit: as, Eſeudapoſtle, 


PsSEUDOGRAPHY. 7. ſ. Falſe writing. 


PI TSAN. z. .. [plijanne, French; mhocam,] : A medical 


1. A toll gatherer. | 
| As Jeius ſat at meat, many pubiicans and finners came and 


Steak, and lock back, and pry on ev'ry fide, 
Intending deep ſuſpicion. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
1 þry*4 me through the crevice ci a wall, 
When for his hand he had his two ſons heads. Shakeſp. 
Watch thou, and wake when others be aſleep, 
To ry into the tecrets of the ſtate. Shakeſpeare. 
c We ot th' oftending tide 
Nut Keep aloof from {trict arbitrament 
And ttop all light holes, every loop, from whence 
The eye of reaton may r in upon us. Shakeſpeare. 
He tharprieth in at her windews, ſhall alſo hearken at her 
toois, Eccliſiaſticus, xiv. 23. 
| And Fry f LG he 
In every buſh and brake, where hap may find oy 
"rac terpent ticeping. ; a Milton. 
We nave naturally a curioſity to be pryzng and ſearching 


into forbidden ſecrets. | L' Ejtrange. 
Scarch well | 
Each grove and thicket, f. in ev'ry ſhape, 
Lett hid in ſome th' arch iypocrite eſcape. Dryden. 


_ I wak'd, and looking roend the bow'r, 

7 . a: a Bot Wn 7 
Search'd ev'ry tree, and pr, / on ev'ry flow'r, 
If anywhere by chancel mightetpy 


The rural poet of the melody. | Dryden. 
Nor neeawe with a h eye ſurvey. 
The diſtant ſkies, to find tne milky way. Creech. 


Actions arc of lomixt a nature, that as men pry into them, 
or obterve lume parts more than others, they take different 
hints, and put contrary interp;etations on them. Addiſon. 

All thete I frankly: own withoutdenyingz -- 
But where has this Praxiteles been prjmg, Addiſon. 


Ine choice and tlower of all things profitable in other 
books, the jm do both more brietty contain, and more 
movingly exprets, by reaton ot that poetical form where- 
with they ace written. Hooker, b.v.y 37. 


Sternhold was made groom of the chamber, for turning“. 


cer tam of David's pſals into verle. Peacham. 
Those jull ſpirits that wear victorious palms, 
Pymns devote and holy p/alzs | | 
Singing continually, Milton. 
In ano! wer pſaiz, he ſpeaks of the wiſdom and power of 
Gol in the creation. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Psa LM FT. #.f. { f/almiffe, Fr. from fjalm.] Writer of 
noiy longs. : Per 83 
How much more rational 1s, this ſyſtem of the Pſalmiſt, 
than the Pagaiis ſcheme in Virgil, where one deity is repre- 
ſented as raliung a ſtorm, and another as laying it? Addiſ. 
PSALMODY. 7. /. | falmodie, Fr. Ja.] The act or 
practice of {mging holy tongs. | | ; 
PoALMO'GRAPHY, u. ſ. [4erp; and yeaqu.] The act of 
writing plalms'. = | 


PSA'LTER. 1. J. | fſauticr, Fr. bexligir.] The volume of | - 


plalms ; 4 pfalmbock. oY, „ 
PS\LTERY. 2. /. £& kind of harp beaten with ſticks. 
The trumpets, lacbuts, p/aiteries, and fifes, 
- Make the lun dance, 7 
Praiſe with trumpets, pierce the ikies, 
Proatfe with harps and gſalleries. Sendys's Paraph. 


The fect finger of Irael with his pſaltery, loudly re- 
Peacham. | 


ſoundec the henefits of the almighty. Creator. 
Nought Call the ſalt' ry and the harp avail, - 
When the quick fpirits their warm march torbear, 
And numbing coldnels has unbrac'd the ear. Prior. 
beiore words, ſig 
a counterfeit apoſtle. 


Y — 


ET will not purſue t 


port of a pious prince, that he neglects his devotion, but you 


may report of a mercitul prince, that he has pardoned a cri- | 


minal who did not deſerve it. | | 
PsHaw. mierj. An expreſſion of contempt... 


Arbuthnot. 


A pecvith fellow has Toine reaſon for being out of humour, 
or has a natural incapacity for delight, and therefore diſturbs 
all with piſnes and p/harvs. | Spedtator, Nè 438. 


Erink made of bailey decocted with raiſins and liquorice, 
Thrice happy vere thole golden days of old, 
When dear as Burgundy the prijans fold 
When patients choſe to die with better will, 
Than breathe and pay the apothecary's bill. Garth, 
In tevers the aliments preſcribed by Hippocrates, were 
I tiſaus and cream of barley. | Arbutbnot. 
Pry'alLisM. 2. / {ptyaliſme, Fr. Mus.] Salivation 
eifaſion of ſpiccle. 
PTryY'SMAGOCUE. . ſ. {m\vrma anddyw,] A medicine which 
diſcharges ſpittle. | 7 
PUBERTY. z. ſ. [fuberte, Fr. pubertas, Lat.] The time of 
lite in which the two lexes begin firit to be acquainted, 


The cauſe of changing the voice at the years of puberty | 


ſeemeth to be, for that when much of the moiſturè of the 
bod, which did before irrigate the parts, is drawn down to 


the ſpermatical veſle!s, it l-aveth the body more hot than it 


was, whence cometh the dilatation of the pipes. Bacon. 
All the carnivorous animals would have multiplied ex- 
cäeedingly, before theſe children that clcaped could come to 
the age of puberty. Bentley's Sermons. 


PUBE'SCENCE, . > [from Pubeſco, Lat.] The ſtate of ar- 


riving at puberty. 
Solon Krided it into ten ſeptenaries; in the firſt is deden- 
tition or falling of teeth, in the ſecond pubefcence, Brown, 
Pu E'sCENT. adj. [from pubeſcens, Latin. ] Arriving at pu- 
berty. ef 
at the ycar of twice (even, is accounted a punctual truth, 
| Brown. 
PU'BLiCAN. z. ſ. {from publicus, Latin.] 


fat down with him. Matt. ix. 10. 


2. A man that keeps a houſe of general entertainment. In low |. 


language. 
PUBLICA'TION, PE [publico, Lat.] 5 | 
1. The act of publiſhing ; the act of notifying to the world; 
divulgation; proclamation. 

For the inſtruction of all men to eternal life, it is neceſſary, 
that the facred and ſaving truth of God be openly publiſhed 
unto them, which open publication of heavenly myſteries is 
by an excellency termed preaching, Hooker. 

2. Edition; the act of giving a book to the publick. 

An imperfect copy having been offered to a bookſeller, 
you conſented to the publication of one more correct. 4 nh 

The publicationot thele papers was not owing to our foll 
but that of others, 8 Swift. 

 PU'BLICK. adj. [ public, prblique, Fr. publicus, Lat.] 


1. Belonging to a ſtate or natio!, ; not private, 


By following th: Jaw of private reaſon, where the law of | 


public ſhould take place, they bred diiturbance, Hooker, 
Of royal maids how wretched is the tate, 
Born only to be victims ot the ſtate; 
Our hopes, our withes, all our paſſions try'd 


Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. | 


| e many pſeudogrophies in uſe, but ſhew | 
of how great concern the emphaſis were, if rightly uſed. 
Fo Holder. 
Ps2U'DoOLOGY. x. /. \-lir3:h0pia, ] Falſehood of ſpeech. - | 
It is not according to the found rules of pſeudology, to re- 


| x. One who makes publick or generally known. 


That the women are menſtruent, and the men | pubeſcent 


Have we not able counſellors, hourly watching over the 
publick weal. 
2. = notorious z generally known. 
publick example, was minded to put her away 3 
| latt. v. 19. 
3. General; done by many. | 
A diſmal univerſal hiſs, the found | 
Of p#blick ſcorn. Milton. 
4. Regarding not private intereſt, but the good of the com- 
munity. | ; 
They were pwublick hearted men, as they paid all taxes, fo 
they gave up all their time to their country's ſervice, with- 
out any reward, Clarendon. 
All nations that grew great out of little or nothing, did 
ſo merely by the Publick mindednels ot particular 1 
South. 
A good magiſtrate muſt be endued with a public ſpirit, 
that is with ſuch an excellent temper, as ſets him looſe 
from all ſelfiſh views, and makes him endeavour towards 
promoting the common good. Alterbury. 
5. Open tor general entertainment. 
The income of the commonwealth is raiſed on ſuch as 
have money to ſpend at taverns and pyblick houtes. Addiſon. 
Pu'BLICK. 2. f. | from publicus, Lat. le puolique, Fr.] 
1. The general body of mankind, or of a itate or nation; the 
eople. „ 5 
The publick is more diſpoſed to cenſure than to praiſe. 


2. . view; general notice. 


it appears in publick, mnit have ſo much complacency, as to 
be cloathed in the ordinary faſhion. Locke. 
In private grieve, but with a careleſs ſcorn ; 
In Papen. ſeem to triumph, not to mourn, 
npublick ' tis they hide, | _ 
Where none diltinguith, | Pope. 
PU'BLICKLY. adv. from public. 5 
1. In the name of the community, © . 
This has been fo ſenſibly known by trading nations, that 
great rewards are publicly offered for its lupply. Addiſon. 
2, Openly; without concealment. | 


Granville. 


PU'BLICKNESS. 2. /. [from publick.] 
1. State of belonging to the community. 


private ſhare, nor does the publichueſs of it leſſen propriety 
Wa.... c | 
2. Openneſs; ſtate of being generally known or publick. 


gard to the genera] advantage above private good. 

"Tis enough to break the neck of all honeſt purpoſes, to 
kill all generous and publickfpirited motions in the concep- 
tion. ; EY L' Eſtrange. 


could not foreſee, might ſet King Charles on the throne. 
Og | x Addiſon. 


kingdom's tide in this diſpute, by ſhewing, without reſerve, 
your diſapprobation of Wood's deſign. _ Saut. 
To PU'BLISH. v. a. | publier, Fr. publico, Lat.] 


known; to proclaun; to divulge. | 
N ow will this grieve you, 
When you ſhall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publiſhed me? 
His commiſſion from God and his doctrine tend to the 


to publiſh, | | 

Suppoſe heſhould relent, 
And publiſh grace to all. 

i Th' unwearied fun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's pow'r ditplay, 

And publiſhes to every land | 

'The work of an almighty hand. 
2. To put forth a book into the world. 


Milton. 


| ſent Publiſbing it, I ſhould have kept it by me. Dighy. 
PU'BLISHER. 2. /. [from pub/;/h.] ; 


Love of you 

Hath made me publiſber of this pretence. [pear 
The holy lives, the exemplary ſufferings of the publiſhers 
of this religion, and the ſurpaſſing excellence of that doc- 
trine which they publiſhed, „ g. 
2. One who puts out a book into the world. | 
A collection of poems appeared, in which the publiſber has 
given me ſome things that did not belong to me, Prior. 
PUCE LAGE. u. f. I French. ] A ſtate of virginity. Dt. 


the fairies, common in romances, 


O gentle Puck, take this transformed ſcalp | 


| Turn your cloaks, | 
Quoth he, for Puck is buſy in theſe oaks, 

And this is fairy ground. | 
PU'CKBALL, or Puckfift. n. ſ. [from Puck the fairy, a fairy's 
ball.] A kind of muſhroom full of duſt. Die. 
To PU'CKER. v. a. [from Puck the fairy; as, elflocks, from 
elves; or from powwk, a pocket or hollow. ] To gather into 

corrugations; to contract into folds or plications. 

1 faw an hideous ſpectre; his eyes were ſunk intohis head, 
his face pale and withered, and his ſkin puckered up in 
wrinkles. SpeHator, Ne 192. 
A ligature above the part wounded is pernicious, as it 


This is commonly written Potter. Sce 
POTHER. This is molt probably derived by Mr. Lye from 
Judur, Iflandick, a wy 
and irregular buſtle, 
Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pudder o'er our heads, 
Find out their encmies, 


all knowledge peſtered by the careleſs uſe of words? Locke. 
To PU'DDER. v. . [from the noun,] To make a tumult ; 
to make a buſtle. RE 
Mathematicians, abſtracting their thoughts from names, 
and ſetting before their minds the ideas themſelves, have 
avoided a great part of that perplexity, puddering and con- 
fuſion, which has ſo much hindered knowledge. Locke, 
To PU'DDER. wv. a. To perplex; to diſturb; to confound, 
He that will improve every matter ef fact into a maxim, 
will abound in contrary obſervations, that can be of no other 
ule but to perplex and fudder him. Locke, 
Pu'pDING. 2. J. ¶ potten, Wellh, anne; boudin, Fr. 
puding, Swedliſh.] 
1. A kind of food very varioufly compounded, but generally 
made of meal, milk, and eggs. 
Sallads, and eggs, and lighter fare 
Tune the Italian {park's guitar; 
And if I take Dan Congreve right, 


 Pracr. 


For publick ule, the flaves of cthers pride. Granville, 


Pudding and beef make Britons fight, 
2. The gut of an animal. 5 5 


Sabi t. 


oſeph being a jult man, and not willing to make her a 


Addiſon. 


hiloſophy, though it likes not a gaudy dreſs, yet, when 


| To Pu'DDLE. v. a. [from the noun,] T 


Sometimes alſo it may be private, communicating to the | | 
judges ſome things not fit to be publzchly delivered. Bacon. 


The multitude of partners does detract nothing from each | 


PU'BLICKSPIRITED.' adj, [ publick and ſpirit.) Having re- 


. Theſe were the pzblickſpirited men of their age, that is, 
patriots of their own intereit. Dryden. 
Another publickſpirited project, which the common enemy 


It was generous and publickſpirited in you, to be of the | 


1. To diſcover to mankind; to make generally and openly 
J ments. Pepe, 
Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


impreſſing the neceſlity of that reformation, which he came | 
| |  Hammond's Fundamentals. | 


Addiſon's Spectalor. | 


If I had not unwarily too tar engaged myſelf for the pre- 


25 2. A ſmall blaſt of wind. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Puck. u. /. [perhaps the fame with pug. ] Some ſprite among 
From off the head of this Athenian ſwain. & hakeſpeare. . 


Corbet. 


| Puckers up the inteſtines, and diſorders its ſituation. Sharp. | 
PU'DDER. . /. 


motion.] A tumult; a turbulent 


ö Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
What a pudder is made about eſſences, and how much is | 


He'll yield the crow a pddiur one 
has kill'd his kart, * . date 
As lure as his guts are made of puddings 90 Henry V. 
3- A bowel ſtuffed with certain mixtures of m akeſpeare, 
ingredients. meal and other 


Mind neither good nor bad 
1 104 nor bad, nor right nor 
; But eat your pud ling, ſlave, and bold urge . ; 
Pu DDINGPIE. 2. J. | pudding and fie.] A SRC Lin. 
meat baked in it. r 
Some cry the covenant, inſtead 
5 Ot Fudldiugpies and gingerbread, 
'U DDINGTIME. 1. ſ. [dlliug and fine. 
. The ime of 3 The b Kelch ap 7 
the firit dith, is ſet upon the table, is 
2. Nick of time; critical minute. 
Mars that ſtill protects the ſtout, 
In puddingtime canc to his aid, 1 
3 . 1. J. . Futeolus, Lat. Siuner; from 11 
old Bavarian, Junius; hence pool.] A in We 
a dirty plaſh. hit, 55 nge) kel 
The Hebrews drink of the we Ii 
nk ie well-head, the 
ſtream, and the Latins of the puddle, A Orecks of the 
Thou did'ſ drink | Kal. 
The ſtale ot horles, and the gilded puddle 
Which beaits would cough ac. Shakeſp. Auth. and Cling 
A phyſician cured madinen thus: they were tied 1 
ught to their wits, 


ſtake, and then tet in a puddle, till bro 
Treadin 5 L"Ejirance 
I reading where the treacherous puddle lays: 2 

His heels flew up; and onthe grally tloor 7 8 
He fell, belmear's with filth. Dryden's Vir 
Fo Happy was the man, who was ſent on an errand . 
moſt remote itreet, which he performed with the greateftal. 
. - R b Send 
erity OR. ough every Puddle, and took care to ret unco 
vere Wit 16 # ' 7 8 2 1141 - 
th dirt Addijen's Frechiler. 

o muddy; top 


adding with 


Hudibrau. 


) ancien 


4 = ſp a 6 Au 
with dirt; to mix dirt and water. TY 


t 20 7 7 * * 182 >: = 27 5 
As it 1 lau my ſun chine in a pudiled water, I cried ovt of 
nothing but Mop, h Sid 
Y 13 yp » R NQ = ney, 
Some unhatch'd praftice 
Hath puddled his clear Ipixit z and, in ſuch caſes, 
Men's natures wrangle with inferiour things, 
T hough great ones are their obje&t.  . Shakeſh, Othell, 
His beard they ling'd off with brand of lire, 
And ever as it blaz d, they threw on him : 
Great pails of puddle mire to quench the hair. Sal- B. 
Ihe nobleſt blood of Africk © 
Runs in my veins, a purer ſtream than thine; | 
For, 3 derived from the ſame ſource, thy current 
5 Is Hud and defi] d with tyranny, - Dryden, 
PUDDLY. adj. [from puddle.) Muddy; dirty; miry. 
Limp, or thick pu4ly water killed them. Career. 
Pu'p Dock, er Purrock, u. ſ. {tor paddock or farrich.) A 
provincial word tor a ſmall inclc{ure, D:2, 
Pu'DdENCY. 2. . [ pudens, Lat.] Modeſty; ſhamefaceduci;, 
A pudency fo roſy, the {weet view ont 
.__ Might well have warm'd old Saturn. Shakeſfeare, 
PupIcITY, 2. /. [pudicite, Fr. from pudicitia, Lat.] Jo- 
deſty; chaſtity. oo e 
PUEFELLOW, 2. / . 
| his carnal cur 
Preys on the iflue of his mothers body; | 
. And makes her puefelloxv with others moan, Shale. 
PUERILE. adj. [puerile, French; puerilis, Lat.] Chudn; 
1 | = | 
I looked upon the manſion with a veneration mixt witha 
pleaſure, that repreiented her to me in thoſe pue rat amuſes 


PUERILITY. ». ſ. [puerilite, French; from puerilitas, Lat.] 
Childiſhneſs; boyithnets. 3 
A reſerve of puerility not ſhaken off from ſchool, Brown, 
Some men imagining themſelves poſſeſſed with a divine 
fury, often fall into toys and trifles, which are oniy uc. 
ties. 5 Dryden Dufroſcqj. 
PU'ET. 2. ſ. A kind of water fowl. i Ty 
Among the firſt ſort are ccots, ſanderlings, and eee 
arew, 
The fiſh have enemies enough; as, otters, the corm ona, 
and the puct. : Malion Angier 
PUFF. . J. [pof; Dutch, a blaſt which ſwells the checks. 
1. A quick blaſt ma the mouth. # 1 
n garret vile, he with a warming þz BY + 
1 child fingers. Th. 
The Roſemary, in the days of Henry VII. witha ſucien 
puff of wind ſtooped her ſide, and took in water at het pot's 
in ſuch abundance, as that the inſtantly funk. Kale gb. 
| The naked breathleſs body lies, | 
To every puff of wind a ſlave, 
At the beck of every wave, Lie Pla 
That once perhaps was fair, rich, ſtout, and wiſe, TO : 
A puff of wind blows off cap and wig. I Ef. 
There fierce winds o'er duſky vallies blow, Fe 
Whoſe every puff bears empty ſhades away. Dro? : 
With one tierce px he blows the leaves 92 1 
Expos'd the ſelf-diſcover'd infant lay. Se ae" 
3- A muſhroom, | | „ 
4. Any thing light and porous: as, puff paſte. -"covarth, 
5. Something to ſprinkle powder on the hair. Aigen 
To PUFF, v. 2. Hofer, utch. ) | 
1. To {well the cheeks with wind. | 
2. To blow with a quick blaſt, . 
Wherefore do you follow her, _ bale} 
Like fog n? Kath. 


— 


South puffing with wind and rat 
Diſtinction wich a Ha and powerful 2 bak peat 
_ Pufiine at all, winnows the light away. **® 
3. To blow with ſcornfulneſs. ; were under 
Some puff at theſe inſtances, as being ſuch as lx not dis 
a different ceconomy of religion, and — Fernen. 
rectly pertinent to ours. t on, and bid 
It is really to defy Heaven, to puff at damnauoty . 
Omnipotence do its worſt. _ | 
4. To breathe thick and hard. | . 
8 0 army e e SED and puf 
o preſs among the popular throngs, ae rug; 
To Lin a ey 3 Sate e "Fromthe 
1 als comes back again, puffing and — [ Efrange 
chaſe, 
A true ſon of the church Ale ] 
Came puffing with his greaty baid-pate chen? nm, 
And tumbling o'er his beads. 514 
5. To do or move with hurry, tumours 
tion. 


13 2 
or tumuituovs + 


More unconſtant than the wind, 8 
Ev'n now the frozen boſom of the eta] 1 
And, being anger'd, pus away Ow South. StaicÞs 
Turning his face to the dew-dropp!ls de 
Then came brave glory pn by 
In filks that whiftled, who but he! Herherte 
5 He Rave 8 ys half an eye. F 
6. To (well with the wind. e til the de 
A new coal is not to be caſt on the ns. [bl 47 - 
tion be quite ended; unleſs the puffing mas Bye 
out of the crucible. | 
To PUFF. v. a. 
1. To ſwell as with wind. 


t % Aoton4s 


Let him fall by his own g! eatneſs, Aud 


e 
— % = . 
wy * 


* 
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A 
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GN 
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And puff him up with glory, till it 9 Cs Oak | 6 ng in the leaves, flowers and fruits of Panty, - App 
And break him. Denbam's Sophy. the general verdict of mankind, Ray on the Creation. 
ing of others, and boaſting of ourſelves, may be | To PULE. v. u. [yiauler, Fr.] 
—＋. Iving; the one to pleaſe _ and PR emp I. — ery like a e 1 ag 
Ree ceit ; the Cer to gain more honour than is due et the ſongs be loud and cheerful, and not chirpings or 
with exe Oy 8 Ray on the Creation. puliugs; let the mulick likewiſe be ſharp and loud. . Bacon. 
Bere of agitate with blaſts of wind. 2, 10 2 ; y cry z to whimper, Es ata 
. ave {een the cannon, Lo ſpeak puling like a beggar at Hallomaſs. Shakejp. 
en it 3 his ranks into the air, To have . pulizg fool, a 
And from his arm puft his own brother, Shakeſpeare. | A whining mammet, in her tortune's tender, „ 
Have I not heard the fea, Pf d up with winds, To antwer, il not wed, Shakc/þ. Remeo and Juliet. 
Rage like an angry boar chared with ſweat? Shakeſp. Weak fuliug things unable to fukain = 
© Th" unerring Jun by certain e e _ ſhare ot your, and m_ mary 81 raw e 
4 zouth projects a formy day, | | en ICT COVEICU tie water, the cluld bathed NIS legs; 
3 ths charing North x2 puff the clouds away. | and when he began this cuſtom, was fuling and tender. 
An Dryden's Virgil's Georgicks, f 8 | Locke. 
Why muſt the winds all hold their tongue? This puling whining harlot rules his reaſon, 
It 8 little ons mo rs 4 _ Andprompis his zeai tor Edward's battard wage 5 
** t have ſpoil'd the poet s ſong, ; Rowe, 
have been endeavouring ory uſily to raiſe a es Pulrcosk. adj. | pulicofus, pulex, Latin.] Abounding with 
which the Hirſt breath of any 1:t-natured by-ſtander Pep d > rp + Ante gs h Linfevarth, 
; „ | 8 oþe. n. ſ. An herb. | Worth. 
af ay 'with a blaſt of breath ſcornfully. | To PULL. V. a. [puilan, Saxon. ] „ 
1 10 Than ſhe dances in the wind, t. Lo draw viclenily towards one. . 
And ſhakes her wings, and will not ſtay, Redo they deem 1 45 8 with the one hand, 15 * 
ute ay with the other they pull back. _ , nere 
I ale * much the gave is quietly reſign'd. He put forth his hand, and pulled the dove in. Gen. viii. 9. | 
| | Dryden. | 5 which he put torth dried up, fo 22 he count | 
3 yw up with praiſe. not pull it in again. | I Kings, xiii. 4. 
F W of. Salon phat them in quarrels of Ju- Pall them out lige ſheep for the flaughter, and prepare 
riſen, being truly paraſui curiæ, in r a court up them for the day of laughter. BS Jer. vu. 11. 
beyond her bounds tor their own advantage. acorn. 1 hey þit led away the thovider and ſtopped then = 2 
Jo fu or elate with pride. . 1 - $8122 Lil 1ortune never cruthed that man, hom BO OFLUNCE 
5 Bis looke like a coxcombe up puffed with pride. 712%. | deceived not; I therefore have countelled my friends to 
Tis army, led by a tender prince, 5 I place all things the gave them fo, as the might take them 
Whole fpirit With divine ambition puft, | from them, not pu them, Ben, Jobnjon's Diſcovery. E 
Makes mouths at the invitible cent.  Shakeſp. Hamlet. 2. To draw forctbly. | 1 3 * 
ct Tink no: of men above that which is written, that no f He was not o deſirous of wars, as without juſt cauſe ot 
"Fe one of von be paſſed up one againſt another. 1 Cor. iv. G. his on to pull them upon him. | Hayward. 
© Your anceltors, whe F## your mind with pride, | A boy came in great hurry to full off my boots. S. 
Did not your honour, but their own advance. Dryden. | 3. To pluck z to gather. V . 
* Who ſands lafeſt; tell me, is it he 15 ben bounteous Autumn cars his head. 
18 That ſpreads and ſwells in H d polterity ? | Pope. He joys to pu! the ripen'd pear. . Diiyden. 
The Ph eacians were fo P up with their conſtant fe- Flax pulled in the bloom, will be whiter and ſtrongef than 
1 5 heitv, that they thought nothing impotlible. Broome. if let ſtand till the feed is ripe, Mortimer. 
9 Pu #FER, . J. {irom puff. ] One that puffs. | 4. To tear; to rend. | 5 „ 
berfix. u. /. { Pino, Italian. ] | : | He hath turned aſide my ways, and pulled me in pieces; 
nt 1. A water towl, | 23 he hath made me deſolate. 8 Lam, It. 2. 
yet Aniong the firſt fort, we rec kon the dipchick, murrs, cre - Yepull off the robe with the garment from them that pals 
FI ſers, curlev's and pufms. —Carew's Survey of Cornwall. | by ſecurely. | e Mc. li. 8. 
a +. A kind of fiſh, | f 8 f | + 1 rent my cloaths, and pulled off the hair from off my 
| A + Akind of fungus filled with duſt, . . bead. | 8 1 Ejdy. viũ. 71. 
2 porsixgaprEE. 2. /. A ſort of apple. Ainſworth. | 5. To PVLL down. To ſubvert; to demoliſſn. 
incl Perrin alr. adv. from puffing] 0 Although it was judged in form of a ſtatute, that he ſhould 
. 1. Tumidly; with well. be baniſhed, and his whole ettatc conſiſcated, and his houſes 
fart. . Wick ſubrtneſs of breath. pulled down, yet his cate even then had no great * 
* ' Poppy. Adi. trom 2 F. neminy, 5 . N 7. 
ba Windy rim . 5 ö 1 In olitical affairs, as well as mechanical, it is far eaſier to 
ws Enaviema is 4 light puff tumour, eakily viclling to the | pull down than build up: for that ſtructure, which was above 
pretvure of vour fingers, and arileth again in the inſtant you | ten ſummers a building, and that by no mean artiſts, was 
| ke them ok. 5 BE Wiſ:man's Surgery. | deſtroyed in a moment. 5 Howwel's Vocal Foreſt. | 
ale; 2. Tumid; turgid. „ 5 | When God is ſaid to build or pull down, tis not to be un- 
many An unjudicious poet, who aims at loftineſs, runs ealily derſtood of an houle God builds and unbuilds worlds. | 
mtothe Ceelling puffy (tile, becavie it looks like he es 0 2 5 5 3 * 3 „ Burn. 
wth | a „ Den. fo, 10 FULL dad n. Io degrade. 8 
75 ug. n. ſ. prʒa, Saxon, a girl. Shiner. A kind ed |  __ He hegs the gods to — blind fortune's wheel, 3 
Pape. 2 monkey, or any thing tenderly loved. : To raiſe the wretched, and pull doaun the proud. Rojcom, 
„Lat. Upon letting him down, and calling him fag, I found him What title has this queen but lawlets force? *- 4 
£ to be her tavourite monkey. „ . Spectator. And force muſt pull her doaun. Dryden. 
row, PUGGERED. adj. [perhaps for puckered.) Crouded; com- | 7. To PULL p. Ty extirpate; to eradicate. 
| diving plicated. I never aorta 80 word in wy other pallage. 1 . of uo al it dul 3 
Flite Nor are we to cavil at the red puggered attire of the tur-] deſerve from men, who will be apt to Call it PUNNg 0 
27 5 leu, and the long excreſcency che hangs down over his bill, | old foundations of knowledge, I cannot tell ; 1 perſuade my - 
| when he wells with pride. More s Antidote againft Atheiſm. | ſelf, that the way I have purſued, being conformable to 
eels, uon. interj. [corrupted from Fa, or borrowed from the | truth, lays thoſe foundations ſurer. ot Locke, 
Carew, tound,] A word of contempt. = PULL. z./. [from the verb.] The act of pulling; pluck. 
wozanty FuclL. u. /. [pugille, Fr.] What is taken up between the This wreſtling Pull between Corineus and Gogmagog is 
Angler, thumb and two firſt fingers. | Diet. reported to have befallen at Dover. _ Carexu. 
cks.] 28 vioicts, and intuſe a good ppugil of ox = 1 de | —_ 8 of 8 e 
Vinegar, | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, F That bears fo ſhrewd a maim; two pulls at once; 
| : Nane gon. adj. | pugnax, Latin.] Inclinable to fight; | ; Tis eee aha 37% a wy 3 992 . 
Phillips. quarreiomez fighting. 25 : I awaked with a violent pull upon the ring, which was 
f Prcxacrrx. ON 7. FR pugnax, Lat.] Quarrelſomeneſs; faitened at the top of my box. Gulliver's Travels. 
a ſudden inclination to fight. | | PU'LLER. 2. . [from pull. } One that pulls. 5 
her ports UISSE. adj, Fuis ne, French. It is commonly ſpoken and hamelels Warwick, peace? Sh 
Raterghs written puny. See PUNY,} 5 TY Proud ſetter up and puller down ot kings, W 7 | 
| t, Wung; younger; later in time. 8 85 PU'LLEN. 7. f. [fulain, old Fr.] Poultry. alley. 
. When the place of a chief judge becomes vacant, a pui/ſne | PU'LLET. 2. .. [ Poulet, Fr.] A young hen. | 
Mig? who hath approved himſelf deſerving, ſhould be pre- Brew me a pottle of tack finely. 
. T0 eo 1 EET A Bacon's Advice to Villiers. i do eggs, Bir ? ; 1 3 | 
Eftr angts 10 undergo any alteration, it muſt be in time, or of a — Simple of itlelf; T'll no pullet ſperm in my brewage. 
: | pure date to on . x Hale's Origin of Mantizd. Ras . A p 4 5 Shakeſpeare. 
Und. 3, xlty; nconfiderable ; ſmall. | © I felt a hard tumour on the right fide, the bignels of a 
Y, A þ/ze tilter, that ſpurs his horſe but one ſide, breaks his] pullet's egg. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Drydet. ſta like a noble gooſe. morn ee As You Like it. | They died not becauſe the pullets would not feed, but be- 
lin/*oarths eISSANCE, n. ſ. ¶ puiſſance, Fr.] Power; ſtrength; force.] cauſe the devil foreſaw their death, he contrived that abſti- 
The chariots were drawn not y the ſtrength of horſes, | nence in them. | Brom Vulgar Errours. 
117 rb. dot by the puiſſance of men. Dieſtruction of Troy. | PU'LLEY. x. ſ. [poulie, Fr.] A ſmall wheel turning on a 
Sy pp ed pig p eh. ee ee res axaplonat fore 
Lock with forehead bei NR ance: 5 up eee gale — — faſtened on ei in 
pon the pow'r and puiſſance of the king. Shakeſpeare. | thyee hours, I was raiſed and ſlung into the engine. Gulliver. 
Salat. Nan a 3 our own right hand 8 2 Here pullies make the pes on ng _ 17 
nd polss AN T „s Mighelt deeds. Triton, To PULLUTATE. v. 2. [pullulo, 7 „ Fr. 
halt bed NT. adj, ¶puiſſant, Fr.] Powerful; ſtrong; forcible. | germinate; to bud. : 
* an queen is coming with a Puiſſant holt. Shakeſp. | PULMONARY. adj, [from pulmo, Lat.] Belonging to the 
were un 4. old the moſt piteous tale of Lear lungs. | | a 
atly not di dat ever ear receiv'd; which in recounting he force of the air upon the pulmonary artery is but 
's SM. j grief grew purſſant, and the ſtrings of life ſmall in reſpect of that of the heart. © Arbuthnot, 
on, au ny to 3 5 Shakeſpeare's Riug wt Cold air, by its pur e 2 with the e the 
5 piety renown'd and puiſſant deeds. Milion.] lungs, is capable of producing defluxions upon the lungs, 
| cines tet Syria, the mh Tl from the ſtrength of 18 and all . of pulmonick eee 8 
mok puiſ, m, and the near neighbourhood of thoſe that were | | rbuthnot. 
. ener, 9427 among the Mahometans, cauſed that famous] PU'LMONARY. . ſ. pulmonaire, Fr.] The herb lungwort. 
Cee the _ april after a long continuance of terrible war, to be | 5 ; Ainſworth. 
85 _ uss an mdened, Raleigh's Efjays. | PU'LMONICK. adj. [pulmo, Lat.] Belonging to the lungs. | 
L Hrn PUrp > FLY. adv. [from puiſſant.] Powerfully; forcibly. | An ulcer of the lungs may be a cauſè of pulmonicł con- 
kn van ot uncertain derivation.] Vomit; medicine | ſumption, or conſumption of the lungs. Harvey. 
pads. Pure, % | : PULP. 2. /. {pulpa, Lat. pulpe, Fr.] 
1 3g12s . n. To ſpew; to vomit, 1. Any ſoft mals. | | 2 
tuous 48 Meat: The intant The jaw bones have no marrow ſevered, but a little pulþ 
Pukeg 1 6 and pułing in the nurſe's arms. Shakeſpeare. of marrow diffuſed. Bacon s Natural Hiftory. 
5 . J. [from e.] Medicine cauſing a vomit. 2. The ſoft part of fruit; the part of fruit diſtinét from the 
3 905 ) Py de fweetrer Fol pon ddea t Garth nos f 2 pulp they chew, and in the rind 
, catch. LC are adde 00. N99. 1e avoury u 9 A1 . , Se | 
e ban dr 2. 10 [ pmlchritudo, Lat.] Beauty; grace; Still as they thirtted, 222 the brimming ſtream. er 
ä ther will; ity oppoſite to detormity. : Beſides this uſe of the pulp or pericarpium for "Ye rd 
Herbert. there is an apr Be unto the beauty of animals, wherein | of the ſced, it ſerves alſo by a ſecondary intention 5 the 
Pulebring 0d pulchritude. Brown's V ulgar Errours. | ſuſtenance of man and other animals. ay. 
ae deton* foul, bats move; ny eyed by the outward ſenſes unto the Tue grub 
iow the coal e intellectual taculty is that which reliſhes it. Oft unobſerv'd invades the vital core, 
„ Boe By their viee 5 More. Pernicious tenant, and her ſecret cave 
af their favour, aut behaviour they compenſate the hardneſs Enlarges hourly, preying on the pulp 92 
what is wa e by the pulchritude of their fouls make Ceaſeleſs. ; i 25 Fpillips. 
4 That 2 * in yy 252 We ar Ne. 7 PU'LPIT. 2. {. [ Fulpitum, Lat. pulpitre, fupitre, Fr.] 
: «Lritude and comelinels of pro- 


PUL 


1. A place ralied on high, where a ſpeaker ſtands. 


ternately, 


Produce his body to the market- place, 

And in the pulpit, as becomes a iend, 

. Speat. in the order of his tuncral. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar, 

2. The higher deſk in the church where the feimon is pros 
nouuced; dilunc. from the lower deik where prayers are 
read. 

We ice on our theatres, the examples of vice rewarded, 
yet it cugat not to be an argument againit the ut, any more 
chan the nnpicties of the fulpit in the late icbellion. HDryaen, 

Sir Reger has given à hanuiome pulpit cloth, aud rajted in 
the con.munion table, Addyon $ Sptrciater, Ne 112. 
- Bithops were not wont to preach cut ot ch ulpit, Aye. 

Pulpits then ſacied ſatyr learn'd to tpare, 

Aud vice adnar'd 10 ftnda tlactrer there. 


„ 1 : Poe. 
x*U LPOUS. adj. | from pulp. Soti. 72 
1 he reditreak's puipores {rvit | 
With gold wraviate, and veriiilun inines, + Phillips, 
PU'LPOUSNESS. 2. 


| J. Ltrom paipors,] IJ ue quality ot being 
pu bus. 


PU'LeY,. adj. [from pulp. ] Soft; pappy. _ I” 
In the walnut and piumbsis a C f {py covering, then a 
hard incll, within winch is the tced. Kay on the Creation, 
Putietachon deitroys the Jpecitick dittience vi one vege= 
table trom another, converting them into a p2epy lubltance 
ct an animal nature, Arbuthul 64 Altnients. 
PULSA'TION. 1. J. ¶ puſſeitian, Fr. puhatio, tron pulje, an | 
| The act of beating or moving with quick livkes againf 
any thing oppoung. N 
Luis original of the left vein was thus contrived, to avoid 
the puſſetion of the gieat artery. Brozen's Fulgar Hrreurs. 
heile commotions of the mind and body opprets the 
heart, whereby it is choaked and obſtructed in it's Fulſulion. 
| | Harvey. 
PuLsA'TOR. A. /. [from pulſo, Lat.] A ſtriker; a beater; 
PULSE. 2. /. [Fulſus, Lat.] 5 
1. The motion of an artery as the blood is driven 
by the heart, and as it is perceived by the touch. 
Pulſe is thus accounted for: when the leit ventricle of the 
heart contracts, and throws its blood into the great artery, 
the blood in the artery is not only thruſt forward towards the 
extremitics, but the channel of the artery is Kei dilated ; 
becauſe fluids, when they are prefled, prels again 10 all tides, 
and their prefiure is always perpendicular to ihe tides of the 
containing veilels; but the coats ut the artery, by any {mall 
impetus, may be diſtended: therefore, upon the contraction 
or iy ſtole of the heart, the blood from the left ventricle will 
not only prels the blood in the artery torwards, but both to- 
gether will dittend the tides of the artery: when the impetus 
of the blood againit che ſides of the artery ceaſes; that is, 
v-hen the lett ventricleceales to contract, then the ſpiral fibres 
ot the artery, by their natural elaſticity, return again to their 
former ſtate, and contract the channel of the artery, till it is 
again dilated by the diaſtole of the heart: this diaſtole of the 
artery is called its pulſe, and the time the ſpiral fibres are 
returning to their natural ſtate, is the diſtance between two 
Sales; thin Fulſe is in all the arteries of the body at the ſame 
tune; for, while the blood is thruſt out of the heart into the 
artery, the artery being full, the blood mult move in all the 
arteries at the fame time; and becauſe the arterics are coni- 
cal, and the blood moves from the baſis of the cone to the 
apex, therefore the blood muit ſtrike againit the tides of the 
vellels, and conſequently every point of the artery muſt be 
dilated at the ſame time that the blood is thrown out of the 


through it 


left ventricle of the heart; and as ſoon as the elaſticity of the 


ſpiral fibres can overcome the impetus of the blood, the ar- 
teries are again contracted: thus two cauſes operating al- 
he heart and fibres of the arteries, keep the blood 
in a continual motion: an high pulſe is either vehement or 
ſtrong, but if the dilatation ot the artery does not rite to its 
uſaal height, it is called a low or weak pulſe: but it between 
its dilatations there paſſes more time than uſual, it is called 
a ſlow pulſe: again, if the coats of an artery feel harder than 
uſual from any cauſe whatſoever, it is called an hard pulſe ; 
but if by any contrary caule they are ſofter, then it is called 


a ſoft pulſe. ; Quincy. 
hink you, I bear the ſhears of deſtiny? _ 
Have I commandment on the pulſe of life? Shakeſpeare. 


The proſperity of the neighbour kingdoms is not interior 
to that of this, which, according to the pu{ſe of ſtates, is a 


great diminution of their health, | Clarendon. 
| y body is from all diſeaſes free; ER 
My temp'rate pulſe does regularly beat, Dryden. 


If one drop of blood remain in the heart at every pulſe, 
thoſe, in many pulſes, will grow to a conſiderable mats. 
' Arbuthnot. 
2. Oſcillation; vibration; alternate expanſion and contraction; 
alternate approach and receſſion. „ 
The vibrations or aer of this medium, that they may 
cauſe the alternate fits of eaſy tranſmiſſion and eaſy reflexion, 
muſt be ſwifter than light, and by conſequence above ſeven 


hundred thouſand times ſwifter than ſounds. = Newton. 
3. To feel one's PULSE, To try or know one's mind artfully. 
4. [From pull.) Leguminous plants, „ 
With Elijah he partook, 1 
Or as a gueſt with Daniel at his ,.. Milton. 
M,-prtals, from your fellows blood abſtain! _ | 
While corn and pulſe by nature are beſtow'd. Dryden, 


Tares are as advantageous to land as other pulſes. Mort. 
To PULSE. v. u. [from the nes] To beat as the pulſe. 
The heart, when ſeparated wholly from the body in ſome 
animals, continues ſti LN e for a conſiderable time. Ray. 
Pu'LSION. 2. . [from pulſus, Lat.] The act of driving or 
of forcing forward: in oppoſition to ſuction or traction. 
Admit it might uſe the motion of p02, yet it could ne- 
ver that of attraction, More's Divine Dialogues. 
By attraction we do not here underſtand what is impro- 
perly called fo, in the operations of drawing, ſucking and 
pumping, which is really pu{/ion and truſion. 18 2 
PU'LVERABLE. adj. [from pulveris, Lat.] Poſſible to be 
reduced to duſt, n 
In making the firſt ink, I could by 
pretty ſtore of a black pulwzerable ſubſta 
the fire, : 
PULVERIZA'TION. . .. [from pulverize. } 
dering ; reduction to duſt or powder. 8 
ToPU'LVERIZE. v. a. [ from pulwveris, Lat. pulveriſer, Fr.] 
To reduce to powder; to reduce to duſt, _ LC cn 
If the experiment be carefully made, the whole mixttire 
will ſhoot into fine cryſtals, that ſeem to be of an uniform 
ſubſtance, and are conſiſtent enough to be even brittle, and 
to endure to be pulverized and fitted. Boyle. 
PU'LVERULENCE, 2. f. [pulverulentia, Lat.] Duſtincls; 
- abundance of duſt. | 


PU'LVIL, 2. .. {pulvillum, Lat.] Sweet ſcents, 
The toilette, nurſery of charms, 
Completely furniſh'd with bright beauty's arms, 
The patch, the powder-box, pulvil, pertuines. 
To PU'LVIL. v. a. {from the noun, ] 
fumes in powder, | 2 | 
Have you erer che caachman and poſtilion, 7 
may not ſtink of the ſtable W e Way of the World. 
Pu MICE. 7. / [pumex, A e 8 : 
The pumicè is evident y a flag or cinder of ſome foſſil, ori- 
inally bearing another form, and only reduced to this ſtate 
by the violent action of fire: it is a Jax e matter 
full of little pores and cavities, found in maſſes of different 
| fizes and ſhapes, of a pale, whitiſh, grey colour: the pumice 


filtration ſeparate a 
nce that remained in 
Boyle on Colours, 
The act of pow - 


Gay. 
o ſprinkle with per- 


% 


! 


is ound in many parts of the world, but particularly about | 
the burning mountains Etna, Veluvius and Hecla: it is 
uſed us? dentrifice. Hill's Materia Mudica, 
So long I ſhot, that all was ſpent, 
Though uni,, fhones I haſtily hent, 
And threw ; but nought availed, . Spenſer.” 
Kina and Veluvius, which contliit upon ſulphur, {hoot 
forth ſmoke, athes and pumoe, but no Mater. Bacon, 
Near the Lucrine lake, 
Steams of tulphur raiſe a ſtiding heat, Reg 
Aud through the pores of the warm farce 1weat, = 
Aliliſou. 
PU'MMEL. 2. .. See POUMEL. | 
PUMP, . / [pompe, Dutch and French. ] ; 
1. An envine by winch water is drawn up from wells: its 
operation is pertormed by the preſture of theair, : 
Afi np grown dry will yield no water, unicis you pour a 
little wer into it firſt,  More's Antidote againſt Athejm. 
In the framing that great thip built by Hicro, Atlf&@:;eus 
meutions this initrument as being inltcad of a purp, by the 
help of which ene man might cally drain out tie water 
tough very deep.  Wilkins's Dædalus. 
Vhete pumps may be made ſingle with a common pump. 
handle, for one man to work them, or double tor two. 
| | | Ty Mortimer. 
2 A ſhoe with a thin ſole and low heel. | 
Get good ſtrings ta your beards, new ribbons to your 
pumps. Shakeſpeare's Midjummer Night's Dream. 
_ GabrieF's furmps were all unpink'd r th' heel. SHA. 
Follow methis jett, now, till thou haſt worn out thy 7%ip˙, 
thut when the ſingle ſole of it is worn, the jeſt may remain 
ftincular, | Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Fuliet, 
'Thalir's ivy ſhews her prerogative over comical poely ; 
her matk, mantle and pape, are ornaments belonging to 
the ſtage, | | Peacham. 
; he water and. {ſweat 
Splith ſplaſh in their pumps. 
To PUMP. v. ». [pomfen, Dutch. ] To work a pump; to 
throw out water by a pump, | „ ER 
The tolly of him, who pumps very laboriouſly in a ſlüp, 
vet neglects to ſtop the leak. Decay of Piety. 
79 PUMP. wv. a. 3 . | 
i. To rail? or throw out by means of a pump. 
2. To examine artfully by {ly interrogatories, ſo as to draw out 
any fecrets or conccalments. | | 


The one's the learned kn1 


ght, ſeek out, 
And pump them what they come about. 
VV Alk him what paſles : 
Amongſt his brethren; he'll hide nothing from you 
But pump not me for politicks. Otway's Venice Preſerv'd. 
PuUMPER. 2. /. [trom fump.] The perſon or the inftrument 
that pumps. | 5 
The flame laſted about two minutes, from the time the 
pumper began to draw out air. 
PU MPION. 2. ſ. A plant. 5 A; : 
| The flower of the pumpion conſiſts of one leaf, which is 
bell-ſhaped, expanded at the top, and cut into ſeveral feg- | 
ments: of theie flowers tome are male, and ſome female, as 
iu the cucumbers and melons: the female flowers grow upon 
the top of the embryo, which afterwards becomes an oblong 
or round fleſhy fruit, having ſometimes an hard, rugged, and 
uneven rind, with knobs and furrows; and is often divided 
Into three parts, incloſing flat feeds that are edged or rimmed 
about as it were with a ring, and fixed to a ſpongy placenta, 
Ep | | .- Mliar. 
We'll uſe this groſs watery pumpion, and teach him to 
know turtles trom jays. SHH. Merry Wives of Windſor, 
Pux. 2. /. {I know not whence this word is to be deduced: 
to pun, is to grind or beat with a peſtle; can wi mean an 
empty found, like that of a mortar beaten, as clench, the old 
word for pun, ſcems only a corruption of clit? ] An equi- 
vocation; a quibble; an expreſſion where a word has at 
once different meanings. 1 
It is not the word, but the figure that appears on the me- 
dal: cuniculus may ſtand for a rabbit or a mine, but the 
jcture of a rabbit is not the picture of a mine: a prr can 
C no more engraven, than it can be tranſlated. 
But fill their purte, our poet's work is done, 
| Alike to them by pathos, or by pur. Pope. 
To Pu. v. . [from the noun.} To quibble; to uſe the 
ſame word at once in different ſenſes.“ 1 
The hand and head were never Joit, of thoſe | 
Who dealt in doggrel, or who fe in prole. Dryden. 
You would be a better man, if you could pur like Sir 
I riitram. 2 Tatler, Ne 57. 
Ty PUNCH. S. a. [| foingounner, Fr.] To bore or pcrtorate 
by driving a ſharp inſtrument. 3 
When I was mortal, my anointed bod 75 
By thee was punched full of deadly holes. Shakeſpeare, 
By reaton of its conſtitution it continutd open, as { have 
ſeen © hole punched in leather. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Your work will ſometimes require to have holes punched 
in it at the torge; you mult then make a ſtecl punch, and 
harden the point of it wituout tempering, Moxon. 
The fly may, with the hollow and ſharp tube of her womb, 
Finch and pertorate the tkin of the eruca, and caſt her eggs 
into her body. | Lay on the Creation, 
PUNCH. u. /. from the verb. I . 
1. A pointed inttrument, which, driven by a blow, perforates 
bodies. | | PK, | 
The ſhank of a key the purch cannot ſtrike, becauſe the 
ſhank is not forged with tubltance ſufficient; but the drill 
cuts à true round hole. Moxou's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
2. (Cant word.] A lquour made by mixing ſpirit with water, 
tugar, and the juice of lemons. | 
The Welt India dry gripes are occationed by lime juice in 
unch. Arbuihuot on Aliinents. 
No brute can endure the taſte of ſtrong liquor, and con- 
tequently it is againſt all the rules of hieroglyph to aflign 
thol animals as patrons of puch. m 
3. [ Prachiniln, Italian.] The buffoon or harlequin of the 
puppet-fhow, 
Ot rarcethows he fung, and punch's feats. Gay. 
4. Punch is à hojte that is well tet and well knit, having a 
(hait back and thin ſhoulders, with a bread neck, and well 
lined with fleffn. ER Farrier's Dit, 
5. { Punto obeſus, Lat.] In contempt or ridicule, a ſhort tat 
fellow. | 
Pu'xC#EON, . ſ. ¶ Poingon, Fr.] 
1. An inttrument driven ſo as to make a hole or impreſſion. 
He granted kberty of coining to certain cities and ab- 
bies, allowing them one ſtaple and two puncheons at a rate. 
Camden. 


2. A meaſure of liquids, 
Pu'NCHER. 2./. {from 
an impretiivn or hole, | 
In che upper jaw are five tecth before, not inciſors or cut- 
ters, but thick un, s. Greaww's Muſeum. 
PUNCTILIO. z./. A ſmall nicety of behaviour; a nice 
point of exacinels. | 
Common people are much aſtoniſhed, when they hear of 
thoſe ſolemn contetts which are made among the great, upon 
the l Add 


punti{i9s of a publick ceremony. "aun 
PunAilio is out of doors, the moment a daughter clan - 


punch] An inſtrument that makes 


A. I lion. 


Saut. 


t 


Saviſt's Miſcellazies. | 


- Hudibras. | 


Boyle. | 


| 


deſtinciy quits her father's houte, a 
PuxCTILIOUS. ad. {from pukc7ilis.) Nice; exact; punctual 
to LH perltitivns 3 


* 


| 


PUN 


Some depend on a punilious obſervance of divine laws, 


which they hope will atone tor the habitual tranſgrettion of 


the reit, 
PUNCT1LIOUSNESS. 2. /. from pur@ilious.) Nicety ; exact- 


Rogers's Sermens. 


nels of behaviour. 


PuxcTo. . /, { punto, Spaniſh, ] 


1. Nice point of ceremony. 


The final conquelt of Granada from the Moors, King 


Ferdinando diſplaved in his letters, with all the particulari— 
Pas > | 


PUNCTUAL. adj. 


i, Compuied in a point; contilting in a point. 


2. Exact; nice; punétilious. | 
A gentleman pundual of his word, when he had heard that 


tics and religious pamctos and ceremonies that were oblerved 
in the reception of that city and Kingdom. 
2. The point in fencing. 


Bacon. 


Vat be all you come for? | 
To ſce thee here, to fee thee there, to ſee thee paſs thy 
n. 


[ punetuel, Fr.] 


? This carth a ſpot, a grain, 

An atom, with the firmament compar'd, 
And all her number'd itars, that icem to rowl 
Spaces Incompretentiblez for ſuch 

Their diſtance argues, and their {wift return 
Diurnal, merely to officiate light 

Round this opacous earth, this punfual ſpot. 


two had agreed upon a meeting, and the one neglected his 
hour, would ſay of him, He is a young man then. Baca. 
- y 5 þ 8 L 
This miitake to avoid, we mult oblerve the νjñ˙ñul dif- 
ferences of time, and ſo diſtinguiſh thereof, as not to con- 
pq 9 SO b 
found or loſe the one in the other. Brown's Vuig., Errours. 
That the women are menſtruent, and the men pubeſcent 


at the year of twice ſeven, is accounted a purtdZual truth. 


PUNCTUA'TION,. 7. 


PU'xCTURE. 2. /. | punttus, 
made with a very ſharp point. 
With the loadſtone of Laurentius Guaſcus, whatſoever 
needles or bodies were touched, the wounds and pundures 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


'To PUNCTULATE. V. n. ¶ punftulum, Lat.] To 
ſmall ſpots. : | 
The ſtudds have their ſurface punctulated, as if ſet all 


I 


2 
3 


PUNGENT, adj. [ pungens, Latin. ] 


1, Pricking. 


He was punctual and juſt in all his dealings. Atterbury. 


The corretpondence of the death and ſufferings of our 
Lord is fo Functua and exact, that they ſeem rather like a 
 hittory of events paſt, than a prophecy of ſuch as were to 
| = gens. 

/ a ] . : i : S 
PUNCTU'ALITY, . . [from purtual.] Nicety; ſcrupulous 


Come. ; 


exactnets. 


For the encouragement of thoſe that hereafter ſhould ſerve 
other princes with that punFrality as Suphronio had done, 
he commanded him to offer him a blank, wherein he might 
ſet down his own conditions. 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 


Brown, 


Heavel's Vocal Foreft. 


Though ſome of thele pundralities did not fo much con- 


| 


duce to prelerve the text, yet all of them ſhew, the infinite 


care whica was taken, that there might be 
ſingle letter, 7 


{crupuloutly. 


ere were no uſe at all for war or law, if every man had 


no miſtake in a 
PERS Grew's Coſmol.. 
Pu'NCTUALLY., adv. [from punctual.] Nicely ; exactly ; 


prudence to conceive how much of right were due both to 


, 


and from himielf, and were withal ſo punttual 
4 3 


ly juſt as to | 


PO what he knew requliite, and to reit contented with 


113 Own... | 


| Raleigh Efjays. 
Concerning the heavenly bodies, there is ſo much exact- 
nels in their motions, that they pur&ually come to the fame 


periods to the hundredih part of a minute. Ray o Creation, 
I freely bring what Motes hath related to the teſt, com- 
paring it with things as now they ſtand z and finding his 


account to be purcizally true, I fairly declare what I find, 


7 | Woodward. 
PuU'NCTUALNESS. 2. . [from punctual.] Exattnels; nicety. 
The molt literal trantlation of the Scriptures, in the moſt 
natural {tgnification of the words, is generally the beſt ; and 
re- 

| Felton, 
. [| punttum, Lat.] The act or method 


the fame puntualreſs which debaſeth other writings, 
ſerveth the {pirit and majeſty of the facred text. 
of pomting. 
It ought to 
any change in the words or Puntuartim. 


made thereby were never felt. 


Nerves may be wounded by ſciſſion or punture: the for- 


mer way being cut through, they are irrecoverable; but 
when pricked by a ſharp-pointed weapon, which kind of 


wound is called a puucture, they are much to be - 


PU'NGENCY. 7. /. [trom pungent. ] 


. Power of pricking. 


worms, will kill them, as ſteel and hartſhorn, 
Heat on the tongue; acridnels. 
Power to pierce the mind. 


An opinion of the ſucceſsfulneſs of the work is as ne- 
ceſlary to found a purpoſe of undertaking it, as the au- 
thority of commands, the perſuaſiveneſs of promiſes, pu/- | 
 gency of menaces, or proſpect of miſchiefs 


expretſions, applicd to the fathers of that 
the weltern biſhops, he may abate his rage towards me. 


Juſt where the breath of life his 

A charge of ſnuff the wily virgin wow z 
The gnomes direct to ev'ry atom juſt, 
The pungent grains of titillating dult. 


wr 1s drew, 


2. Sharp on the tongue; acrid, 


Do not the ſharp and pungert taſtes of acids ariſe from 
the ſtrong attraction, whereby the acid particles ruſh upon, 
Nexwton's Opticks, 


and agitate the particles of the tongue. 


3. Piercing; ſharp. 


Thou canſt ſet him on the rack, 
Incloſe him in a wooden tow'r, 
With pungent pains on ev'ry tide; 
So Regulus in torments dy'd. 


4. Acrimonious ; biting. 


but partly in a facetious way of jelting. Dryden. 
PU'xiCE. 2. /. A wallouſe; a bugg. Hudibras. Amjxr. 


PUxICEOUS. adj. [ puniceus, Lat.] Purple. 


It conſiſts chieflyin a ſharp and pungent manner of ſpeech, 


Pu'xINESS. . .. {from puny.] Pettineſs; ſmallneſs. 


70 PUNISH. v. a. K . 
1. To chaſtiſe; to afflict with penalties or death for ſome 


punto, Lat.] 
crime. : 
Your purpos'd low correction 

Is ſuch, as baſeſt and the meaneſt wretches 
Are puniſhed with. 


more for your ſins, 


Clariſſa. ; 2. To revenge a fault with pain or death. = 
PU'NISHABI-E. adi. [ punifable, Fr. from puuiſb.] Worthy 


of puniſhment; capable of puniſhment. 


Yemag. 
mark with 


over with other ſtudds infinitely leſſer. Woodward. 
Pu'xDLE. 2. fe [mutller pumila & obeſa, Lat.] A ſhort and 

fat woman. „„ -» Minſavorth, 
Pu'XGAR. . ſ. [ pagurus, Lat.] A fiſh. Ainſworth. | 


Any fubttance, which by its puzzgency can wound the 
Arbuthnot, 


upon neglcet, 


can be. Hammond. 
4. Acrimoniouſneſs; keenneſs. | . 
When he hath conſidered the force and prrgercy of theſe 


icene ſy nod by 


Stilling. fleet. 


Seviſt's Miſcellames. 


Did. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
It you will not hearken, I will ung you ſeven times 
Lew. xxvi. 18. 


Milton. ; 


do it willingly, without being forced to it by : 
Addiſon, 


Lat.] A ſmall prick; a hole 


Pope. | 


PU'NISHABLEXESS. 7. /. [from puniſhable.) 


PUNISHMENT. 4. J. | punifement, Fr.] Any 


PUNY. adj, | pues ne, Fr.] 


% 


3 


Theft is naturally puniſhable, but the kind of pun; 
is poſitive, and luch lawtul, as men ſal think Piſtinent 
tion convenient to appoint, 90 fer er 
Sith creatures, which have no underſtanding. . $9: 
no will; aud where no will is, there is no fins aim ew 
that winch finneth, is ſubject to puniſhment. ? 
ſhould any ſuch creature be purijhable by the law of Gd 

; Od! 

Their bribery is leſs puniſhable, when b Hooler, 


door by which they entered. Taylor's Rule of Living Ha, 
The quality 


delerving or admitting puniſhment; 


PU'NISHER. 2. /. [from ꝓuniſb.] One who infligts Pains for 


a crime. | 
This knows my e = x. therefore as far 


We granting e f 
From granting me, as I from begging peace. Milian. 


- infli In 
poted in vengeance of a crime, Qion im. 


Ihe houfe of endleſs pain is built thereby 
In which ten thouland torts of pumſhments a 


Thou, 3 the judgment of God, ſhalt cette 
puniſhment for thy pride. Pg ew 
Is not deſtruétion to the wicked? and a ſtrange 0 
ment to the workers of iniquity ? 7055 1 15 
Had Ja hundred ng a hundred tongs, — * 

I could not halt thoſe horrid crimes repeat, ' ON 
Nor half the pun7/bments thoſe crimes have met. Dryd: 
The rewards and prnifbments of anotber life, v we een 
Almighty has eſtabliſhed, as the enforcements of e 
are ot weight enough to determine the choice, againſt u. 
ever plcature or pain this life can ſhew. 1 
PUNTTIOx. 2. /. [ punition, Fr. putitic, Lat.] Punifingn 


P. * ” . p as . a 4 ; Amfeyorth, 

UNITIVE, adj. from pu, Lat.] Awarding or 
puniſhment. | 
Nether is the cylinder charged with fin, whether by Go] 


nichr 
I 


Hammes untamenta.:, 
tending 0 


N * | 1 2 74 . ' Tr 
She may be a pk; for many of them are neither maid, 
8 hakeſpeare by Meaſure for Mee ures 


; Add:ji, 
When a dike to Janſen punts at White's, . 
£. OF rays heir in mortgage melts away, | 
Satan himiclf feels tar leſs joy than they, qt. 


1. Voung. 


2. Inferior; petty; of an under rate. 


Is not the king's name forty thoufand names? 
Arm, arm, my name; a puny ſubject itrikes | 
At thy great-glory, Shakeſpearc's Richard Il. 

Know me not, | 

Leſt that thy wives with ſpits, and boys with ſtones, 
In py battle ſlay me. Shakeſpeare's Coritianic, 

3 F 
The pry habitants; or if not drive, : 
Seduce them to our party. | Milt, 
his tricndflip is of that ſtrength,/as to remain unthaken 
by ſuch aſſaults, which yet are ſtrong enough to ſhake down 
and annihilate the friendſhip of little puzy minds. Sau. 


. Jove at their head aſcending from the fea, 


A ſhoal of u pow'rs attend his way. Dryden, 
Pu'xy. z. ſ. A young unexpcrienced unſeaſoned wretch. 
Tenderneſs of heart makes a man but a puny in this bg 
it ſpoils the growth, and cramps the crowning exploits of 
this vice. South's SErMGNS. 
70 Pup. wv. n. [from puppy.]; To bring forch whelps: uicl 
of a bitch bringing young. | 
PU PIL. 2. . [ pupilla, Latin, } 
1. The apple of the eye RG | 
Looking in a glals, when you ſhut one eye, the puff of 
the other, that is open, dilateth. Bacon's Natural Hits!s. 
Setting a candle before à child, bid him look upon It and 
his pupil ſhall contract itſelf very much to exclude thelight; 
as when after we have been ſome time in the da;k, à bite 
light is ſuddenly brought in and let before us, till He 
of our eyes have gradually contracted. Ray on the hg 
The uvea has a muſculous power, and can dilate an 
contract that round hole in it, called rhe 5% ot he ee 
be rays, which enter the eye at ſeveral parts of the fr 
Pil, have ſeveral obliquities to the glatles. Newton's Optics 
2. [ Pupille, Fr. pupillus, Lat.] A ſcholar; one undef We ont 
of a tutor. | = 
My maſter ſues to her, 
He being her pupil, to become her tutor. 
| One of my father's ſervants, 
With ſtore of tears this treaſon "gan un old, Fairs 
And ſaid my guardian would his pupil Kill. bags 
It this arch-politician find in his pupils any seen, 
fear of God's future judgments, he pertuades them tots! 2 
hath ſo great need of men's fouls, that he wül acc 
at any time, and upon any condition. 
Tutors ſhould behave feverently before 


and ſhe hath taught her füt“ 
NY, AKH Of 
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f N 2 : Wwe 04 
The great work of a governor is to {tlc in ms ft 2 
habits, and the principles of virtue aud %- 
3. Award; one under the care of lus guar 
Tell me, thou £4 to great Pericles, 
What are the grounds Draa. 
To undertake to young, fo valt a care il ! 
So ſome weak ſhoot, which elle would poorly bite 


Jove's tree adopts, and lifts him to the oy ; 
Through the new yl ſott ning 2 0 blow. 
Thruſt forth the gems, and give the He 75 . 


PU'PILAGE, . ſ. [from pupil. 
1. State of being a ſcholar. Ara they are vnde 
The ſeverity of the father's brow, work as falt as tier 
the diſcipline of pupilage, ſhould be relax L 
age, diſcretion, and good behaviour allow. 
2. Wardſhip; minority. 22 
Three ſons he dying left, all under 8% 
By means whereof their uncle Vortiget® | 
Ulurp'd the crown, during their Pape — 
Which the infant's tutors gathering to es Fairs Nb. 
Them cloſely into Armorick did bas 1, Lat. from / 
Pu'PILARY. adj. Pupillaire, Fr. Papiltatn 


1.4 


pil.] Pertaining to a pupil or Ward. 1 
PUPPET, 2. J. f poupee, r. pup its, Latin.) 


ribery Opened the 


The curted creatures do eternally torment, | Fpjw Ones 
Unleſs it were a bloody murtherer, en. 

I never gave them condign pie TIC 
g idign Puniſhment, Shakeſpeare, 


PUNK. . J. A whorez 2 common proſtitute; a ſtrumpet. 


tate 
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„Prom yonder puppetman enquire, | 


5 A ſmall image moved by men in a mock drama; a wooden 
edian. * | 4 
' ne could not ſtir; but that as if they had been 
"Tre —_ motion ſtood only upon her vleaſure, Baſilius 
/ fcrviceable ſteps, Gynecia with greedy eyes, would fol- 
1 her. . : 5 Sidney, b. ii. 
Jow | ers of them did keep in their houſes certain things 
—_ cotton wool, in the manner of puppets. 
Vis lalt wife was a woman of breeding, good humour, 
and complailance z as for Fu , you look like a puppet moved 
" Jock Works r 
by agg eee of ſome cary'd organ move, 
The gilded puppets dance. : 
In florid impotence he ſpeaks, 
And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet ſqueaks, Pope. 
; " contempt. * | 
4 e an Egyptian puppet, ſhalt be ſhewn 
In Rome as well as . Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Oh, excellent motion ! oh, exceeding puppet! Shakeſp. 
porrtruax. 4. J. [ puppet and man.] Maſter of a puppet- 


Pope. 


No Ny is a handſome wife ador'd 
By every coxcomb but her lord? 


Who wiſely hides his wood and wire. Savift. 
Pepe TOW. n. ſ. | puppet and ſhow.] A mock drama 
formed by wooden images moved by wire, : 

" Tim. yau have a taſte I know, 


And otten ſee a puppetſhorr, Soft. 
To induce him 80 betend of learning, he would frequently 
carry him to the puppe lſbo ru. Arbuibnot and Pope. 


Apretident of the council will make no more impreſſion 
upon my mind, than the light of a puppetſhoww. Pope. 
Pu fr. 1. J. | poupee, French. ] : | 
1. A whelpz progeny ot 3 bitch. 
e 


Talks as familiarly of roaring eMC. 
s maids of thirtcen do of puppy dogs. Shakeſpeare. 
nie rogues {lighted me into the river with as little re- 
morſe as they would have drowned a bitch's blind pupfres, 


fittcen i* th" litter. 3 Merry Wives of Windfor. | 
0 


The ſow to the bitch ſays, Your puppies are all blind. 
Nature does the prppy's eyelid cloſe, 
Lin te bright ſun has nine times ſet and roſe, Gay. 
1. A name of contemptuous reproach to a man. | | 
Ichall laugh my elf to death at this puppy headed monſter; 
2 moſt {curvy monſter! . Shakefpeare's Tempeſt. 
Thus much L have added, becauſe there are Tos poppies 
which have given it cut. 3 Raleigh. 
ifound my place taken up by an ill-bred aukward Puppy, 
with a money bag under each arm. Addiſon's Guardian. | 
% PUPPY. V. nu. [from the noun.] To bring whelps. 
PURBLIND. adj. { corrupted from poreblind, which 1s ſtill 
ud in Scotland; pore and blind.] Nearſighted ; ſhortſighted. 
Speak to my goilip Venus one fair word, 


which they ſhun. 


ings, will vaniſh at the dawning of eternal day. 
D ropt in blear thick-ſighted eyes, 5 
They'd make them lee in darkeſt night, 


Purblind man 
dees but a part o' th* chain, the neareſt links; | 
Uis eyes not carrying to that equal beam BY | 
That poſes all x wh Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
PURBLINDNESS. . /. [ from purblind.] Shortneſs of fight. 
FURCHASABLE., adj. [from purchaſe.) That may be pur- 
<lajed or bought. : | es | 
Money being the counterbalance to all things purchaſable 


lv much you add to the price of things exchanged for it. 


Locle. 
PURCHASE. v. a. | pourcbaſſer, French. ] 
1, To buy for a price. e 
You have many a purchas'd ſlave, . 
Which like your aſſes, and your dogs and mules, 
You uſe in abje& and in lavith part. Shakeſpeare. 


ebajed of the ſons of Heth. Gen. xxv. 
2. To obtain at any expence, as of labour or danger. 
A world who would not purchaſe with a bruiſe, Milton. 
. Toexpiate or recompenſe by a fine or forfeit, 
I will be deaf to pleading and excuſes, = 
Nor tears nor prayers ſhall purchaſe our abuſes z 
Therefore uſe none. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Pu RCHASE, 2. /. | pourchas, old French, from the verb.] 
L Any thing bought or obtained for a price. 
$:rcbaje tor him, than if he laid out the money for an addi- 
uon to his former acres. . Locke on Education. 
Our thriving dean has purchas'd land; 
A purchaſe which will bring him clear 
Above is rent four pounds a year. 
%, Any thing of which poſſeſſion is taken. 
auty waining and diſtreſſed widow 
lade prize and purchaſe of his wanton eye; 
deduc d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
Jo baſe declenſion. Shakgpeare. 


> kores; but he kad little joy of the purchaſe. L*Eftrange. 
buscgas kg. u. .. 555 1 h e 
* tang tor a price, 


pon one only alienation and change, the purchaſer is to | 


5 both licence, fine and recovery. Bacon. 
A 24 have been the purchaſers of church lands, 
7 tough in ſuch purchaſes, men have uſually the cheapeſt 

Feinzuorihs, yet they have not always the be . 
| | South. 


Moſt of 
daher Fa * 3 ſtatues may be well ſuppoſed to have been 


bay firſt owners, than they are to a modern * 


PURE adj. \ þ : 1 Addiſon's Remarks on 
; -* Adj. | pur, pure, Fr. E 
1, Not ithy ; not fob ne. 


taly. 


Metis mis is a generation that are pure in their own eyes, and | 
„cles — waſhed from their filthineſs. Prov. xxx. 12. 
5 Tee not muddy. INE 
u Pureft ſtone, whoſe pureneſs doth preſen 
My pureſt mina. 55 


' . Sidney, h. ii. 
Wasted; not altered by mixtures ; mere. i 4 
thera. Philoſophy ſhall comfort a villain, that is haled to 

un, murthering his prince? his cup is full of pure 
mingled forrow, his body is rent with torment, his 

ue to lat ignominy, his ſoul with ſhame and ſorrow, which 
. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

v funple, mixt, when applied to bodies, are much a kin 
it no all compound; ſo a guinea is pure gold, if it has 
8 3 : atts's Logick. 
Uaticks 4 ith any thing extrinſck: as, pure mathe- 


Abbot. | 


uthnot's Hifiory of John Bull. | 


6. Free trem guilt; 1 innocent. 


9. Mere: as, à pure villain, purus putus nebulo, Lat. 


L'Eſtrange. 


2. Simplicity ; exemption from compoſition. 


One nickname to her purblind lon and heir. Shakeſp. 
The truth appears fo naked on my fide, | [ 
That any pats; ind eye may find it out, Shakeſpeare. | 
| "Tis known to ſeveral | a . 
Of head piece extraordinary; lower meſſes, 
Perchance, are to. this bulinets purblind. Shakeſpeare. 


Like to purblind moles, no greater light than that little 
3 Drummond. 
Darknels, that here ſurrounded our purblind underitand- | 
6 Boyle. 


by t, as much as you take off from the value of money, | 


His ſons buried him in the cave, which Abraham fur 


He that procures his child a good mind, makes a better | 


aſe.] A buyer; one that gains 


PUR ; 


the general, as geometry; yet that which is mixed doth con- 
ſider the quantity of ſome particular determinate ſubject. 

Uhins. 

When a propoſition expreſſes that the predicate is con- 

netted with the ſubject, it is called a pure propoſition ; as 


5. Free; clear. 
| His mind of evil pure 3 
Supports him, and intention free from fraud. Phillips. 
have made my heart clean, 1am pure 
Prov. xx. 9. 


Who can fay, 
from my lin? 
O welcome pure ey'd faith, 
And thou, unblemiſh'd form of chaſtity. Milton. 
No hand of ſtrife is pure, but that which wins. Daniel. 
7. Incorrupt ; not vitiated by any bad practice or opinion. 
Her guiltleſs glory juſt Britannia draws 
Tickel. 


From pure religion, and impartial laws. 
8. Not vitiated with corrupt modes of ſpeech. 

As oft as I read thoſe comedies, ſo oft doth ſound in mine 

| Aſcham. 


ear the pure fine talk of Rome. 


The lord of the caſtle was a young man of ſpirit, but had 
lately out of pure wearineſs of the fatigue, and having ſpent 
moſt of his money, left the king. 
There happened a bloody civil war among the hawks, 
when the peaceable pigeons, in pure pity and good nature, 
ſent their mediators to make them friends again. 


ro. Chaſte; modeſt, | 
PURELY. adv. [trom pure.} 


| 1. In a pure manner; not dirtily ; not with mixture. 


nera 
and immediately concerns the natural hiſtory of thoſe bodies. 
| | | Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
I converſein full freedom with men of both 3 and 
if not in equal number, it is purely accidental, 
made acquaintance at court more under one miniſtry than 
another. YEE 
PU'RENESS, 1. ſ. [from pure.] „ 
1. Clearneſs; freedom from extraneous or foul admixtures. 


Greece had the prize for excellent pureneſs and ſweetneſs, in 


| healthful, Sidney. 
No circumſtances are like to contribute more to the ad- 
vancement of learning, than exact temperance, great pure- 

_ neſs of air, equality of Minas, and long knquillity of go- 
vernment. | Temple. 


An eſſence eternal and ſpiritual, of abſolute pureneſs and 


ſimplicity. Raleigh, 
My love was ſuch, _ | 
It could, though he ſupply'd no fuel, burn; 
Rich in itſelf, like ciemental fire, „ 
Whoſe pureneſ5 does no aliment require. Dryden. 


3. Innocence; freedom from guilt. | 


living. Common Prayer. 


[| 4. Freedom from vitious modes of ſpeech. . | | 
In all this good propriety of words, and purereſs of phraſes 


in Terence, you mult not follow him always in rige of 
them. Aſcbam's Schoolmaſler. 
PuU'RFLLE. . /. [ pourfilee, Fr.] A fort of ancient trimmin 


bobbin work. Bailey. 
To Pu RTL ER. v. a. [ pourfiler, Fr. profilare, Italian. ] To de- 


embroidery; to embroider. 8 
A goodly lady clad in ſcarlet red, 
Purfled with ola 
Emrold tuffs, flow'rs purfled blue and white, 
Like ſapphire, pearl, in rich embroider 
Iris therewith humid bow, | 
_ Waters the odorous banks that blow _ | 
Flowers of more mingled hew, ” TE 
Than her purfled ſcarff can ſhew. | Milton. 
In velvet white as ſnow the troop was gown'd, 
Their hoods and ſleeves the ſame, and purfled o'er 
With diamonds. 1 Dryd. 


PU'RFLEW. $ embroidery, 


]PURGA'TION. 2. /. [ purgation, Fr. purgatio, Lat.] 


t. The act of cleanſing or purifying trom vitious mixtures. 
We do not ſuppoſe the ſeparation finiſhed, before the pur- 
gation of the air began. Burnet's T ae, of the Earth, 
2. The act of cleanſing the body by downward evacuation, 
Let the phyſician apply himſelf more to purgation than to 
| alteration, becauſe the offence is in quantity. Bacon, 
3. The act of clearing from imputation of guilt, 


Proceed in juſtice, which ſhall have due courſe 


PU'RGATILVE. adj. [ purgatif, French; purgativus, Latin. ] 


. | Cathartick ; having the power to cauſe eyacuations down- 
kh tox repairs to the wolf's cell, and takes poſſeſſion of 


ward. 

Purging medicines have their purgative virtue in a fine 
| foirit; they endure not boiling without loſs of virtue. Bacon. 
All that is fill'd, and all that which doth fill | 
All the round world, to man is but a pull ; 

In all it works not, but it is in all 


| Poiſonous, or purgative, or cordial, 
Lenient purgatives evacuate the humours. Wiſeman. 


PURGATORY. 2. ſ. ¶ purgatoire, Fr. purgatorium, Lat.] A 


by fire from carnal impurities, before they are received into 
heaven, | — | 
Thou thy folk, through pains of purgatory, 
Doſt bear unto thy bliſs, 


real charity, as when men thought to get ſouls out of pur- 
1171 ; 

To PURGE. v. a. [purger, Fr. purgo, Lat.] 

1. To cleanſe; to clear. : i 

It will be like that labour of Hercules, in purging the ſtable 

of Augeas, to ſeparate from ſuperſtitious obſervations any 


thing that is clean and pure natural. Bacon. 
2, To clear from impurities, | 
To the Engliſh court aſſemble now 
From ev'ry region apes of idleneſs ; 3 
Now neighbour confines purge you of your ſcum. Shak. 


Air ventilates and cools the mines, and purges and frees 
them from mineral exhalations. | Woodward. 
3- To clear from guilt. 


Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i' th olden time 
| Ere human ſtatute purg'd the gen ral weal. Shakeſp. 


Mathematicks in its latitude is divided into pre and mix- 
ed; and though the pure do handle only abſtract quantity in 


every true Chriſtian is an honeſt man, Watts. 


Clarendon. | 


_ LC Eftrange's Fables. | 


ufer the particular obſervations on the metallick and mi- 
bodies, I have not founded any thing but what pu“, 


They came to the river ſide, which of all the rivers of | 


ſo much as the very bathing in it was accounted exceeding | 


May weevermore ſerve thee in holineſs and prerencſs of 
Like owls, though purblind in the light, —Hudibras. | 


or women's gowns, made of tinſel and thread; called alſo 
corate with a wrought or flowered border; to border with |. 
and pearl of rich aſſay, Fairy Queen. 


Buckled below fair knighthood's bonding knee, Shakeſp. | 


| 4 Iden. 
Pu KLE. 2 U. .. ¶ pourfilee, Fr. from the verb.] A border of 


; | 
If any man doubt, let him put me to my purgation. Shak, 


Even to the guilt or the purgation. Shakeſpeare. 


Donne. 


place in which ſouls are ſuppoſed by the papiſts to be purged | 


Spenſer's Hymn on Love. | 
In this age there may be as great inſtances produced of 


Stulling fleet. | 


PUR 


My foul is purg'd from grudging hate; 
And with my band I ſeal my tre ws love. 8 bakeſp. 
The blood of Chriſt ſhall purge our conſcience from dead 
works to ſerve God. Heb. ix. 14. 
Syphax, we'll join our cares to purge away 
Our country's crimes, and clear her reputation. Adlifon, 
4. To clear from impuration of guilt, | 
| He, I accuſe, E 
Intends t' appear before the people, hoping | 
To purge himſelf with words. Shale. Coriolanus. 
Marquis Dorſet was haſting towards him, to purge him- 
ſelf of lome accuſation, Bacon s Henry VII. 
5. To ſweep or put away impurities, 


_— 


Simplicity and integrity in the inward parts may purze 

out every prejudice and paſſion, Decay Piely. 
6. To evacuate the body by ſtool. 
Sir Philip Calthrop purged John Drakes, the ſhoemaker 

of Norwich, ot the proud humour, Camden's Remains. 


Ngs, is a principal means of a prolongation of life. . Bacon, 
It he was not cured, he purged him with ſalt-water. 


7. To clarify; to deſecate. 
To PURGE, v. #. To have frequent ſtools, | 
PURGE. u. /. [from the verb.] A cathartick medicine; a me- 
dicine that evacuates the body by ſtool, 
Mect we the med'cine of the ſickly weal, | 
And with him pour we in our country's purge _ 
Each drop of us. | _._ Shakeſpeare, 
Pills nor laxatives J like; 5 | 
Ok theſe his gain the ſharp phyſician makes, ; 
And often gives a purge, but ſeldom takes. Dryden. 
He was no great friend to purging and clyiters ; he was for 


I will purely purge away thy droſs, and take away all thy | mixing aloes with all purges, Arbuthnot. 
tin. 3 I aiab, i. 25. |[PURGER, 10 (rom purge. | 
2. Innocently ; without guilt. Ry | | 1. One who clears away any thing noxious, 
; 3 | | | his ſhall make 
\_  Thebeing able toraiſe an army, and conducting it to fight Our at neceſſary, and not envious | 
againſt the King, was purely due to him, and the effect of his We ſhall be call'd purgers, not murtherers. Shakeſp. 
power. _ Clarendon, b. viii. | 2. Purge; cathartick. N 


It is of 15 uſe in phyſick, if you can retain the purging 
virtue, and take away the unpleatant tatte of the purger, 

| | | | "Bacon. 

+ > n. . | purification, French; purificatio, 


as having | 1. The act of making pure; act of cleanſing from extraneous | 


mixture, 


ſeveral kinds of ſaltpetre, even after purification. 
2. The act of cleanſing from guilt, 5 


ſeem, water, and bread, and wine; but becauſe they are 


Chrilt's body and blood; therefore the ſymbols receive the 

names of what they lau. 
3. A ite performed by the Hebrews after childbearing. 
Pu'RIFICATIVE. $99: [from purifz.] Having power or 
| PU'RIFICATORY. tendency to make pure. 5 
PURIFIER, u. /. [from uri. ] Cleanſer; refiner. 

He ſhall fit as a tefiner and puryfier of ſilver. Mal. iii. 3. 

To PURI'FY. v. a. | purifer, Fr. fe rifico, Latin. 
1. Lo make pure. | | | 


| 2. To free from any extraneous admixture, 


If any bad blood ſhould be left in the kingdom, an ho- 
nourable foreign war will vent or purify it. Bacon's Hen. VII. 
Ine mals of the air was many thoutand times greater than 


be purified, Burnet's Theory o the Earth, 
B y chace our long-liv'd fathers earn'd their food, 
Toil {trung the nerves, and purified the blood. Dryden. 
3. To make clear. > 
It ran upon ſe fine and delicate a ground, as one could not 
ealily judge, whether the river did more waſh the gravel, or 
the gravel did purify the river, | 3 
4. To tree from guilt or corruption. 
He gave himſelf for us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and ꝓuriſy unto himſelf a peculiar people, 
- : 5 N tus, 11. 14. 
If God gives grace, knowledge will not ſtay long behind; 
ſince it is the ſame ſpirit and principle that purzfies the heart, 
and clariſies the underſtanding. South's Sermons, 
5. To free from pollution, as by luſtration. 


the purifying of the Jews. ' John, ii. 6, 
6. Te clear 205 barbariſms or improprieties. s 

To PURTFY. v. #. To grow pure. 

WMe do not ſuppoſe the ſeparation of theſe two liquors 


let them begin to puryfy at the ſame time, _ Burnet, 
Pu'RISs T. GH { purifle, Fr.] One ſuperſtitiouſly nice in the 
uſe of words, 


nent purity of religion. 


ſuperſtition which the puritans on the other, lay to our charge, 
are very juſtly chargeable upon themſelves. N 

PURITA'NICAL. adj. [from puritan.] Relating to puritans. 
Such guides ſet over the ſeveral congregations will miſ- 


tious principles, that they may the more ſecurely exerciis 
their preſbyterian tyranny. Sg: Walton. 
N [ 
A ſerious and unpartial examination of the grounds, as 
well of popery as puritaniſm, according to that meaſure of 


underſtanding God hath afforded me. Walioa,. 
PuU'rITY. 2. /. [ purite, Fr. 2 Lat.] 
1. Cleanneſs; freedom from foulnels or dirt. 
| Her urn | | ma 
Pours ftreams ſelect, and purity of waters. Prior. 


From the body's 28 the mind 

Receives a ſecret aid. Thomſon's Summer. 

2. Freedom from guilt; innocence. 
Death ſets us ſafely on ſhore in our long- expected Canaan, 
where there are no temptations, no danger of falling, but 
{ eternal purity and immortal Joys ſecure our innocence and 
| happineſs for ever. ake's Preparation for Death. 
3. Chaſt ; freedom from contamination of ſexes. 

Could I come to her with any detection in my hand, I 
could drive her then from the ward of her purity, her repu- 
tation, and her marriage vow. : hakeſpeare. 

PURL, . ſ. {this is juſtly ſuppoſed by Minſhew to be contract - 
ed from purfle.] = 
1. An embroidered and puckered border. 1 
Himſelf came in next after a triumphant chariot made of 


carnation velvet, enriched with Hare and pearl. Stdnry. 
The jaggingof pinks is like the inequality of oak leaves; 
but they ſeldom have any ſmall purls. Bacon. 


2. [I know not whence derived.} A kind of medicated malt 
liquor, in which wormwood and aromaticks are infuſed. 
To PURL. v. u. [of this word it is doubtful what is the pri- 
mitive ſignification; if it is referred originally to the ap- 
pearance of a quick ſtream, which is always dimpled on the 
'turface, it may come from purl, a fucker or fringe; but if, 
| as the vſe of authors ſeem to ſhow, it relates tothe ſound, it 
9 A muſt 


I will purge out from among you the rebels. Egel. xx. 38. 8 


The frequent and wiſe uſe of emaciating diets, and x} wal | 


Arbuthnot, 


I diſcerned a conſiderable difference in the operations of by he 
Bee. 


The ſacraments, in their own nature, are juſt ſuch as they 


made ſigns of a ſecret myltery, and water is the ſymbol of 
purification of the ſoul from tin, and bread and wine, of _ 


Taylor's Worthy Communicant, 


the water, and would in proportion require a greater time to 


Sidney, b. ii. 


There were ſet ſix water pots of ſtone, after the manner of 
He ſaw the French tongue abundantly purified, | Sprat, 
wholly finiſhed, before the purgation of the air began, though | 
| PURITAN. . {: {From pure. ] A ſectary pretending to emi- 


| The ſchiſm which the papiſts on the one hand, and the 


Sanderſon. 
teach them, by inſtilling into them puritanical and ſuperiti- 


from puritan.] The notions of a puritan. 
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muſt be derived from þor/z. * wediſh, to murmur, according 
to Mr. Lye.] To murmur ; to flow with a gentle noiſe. 
Tones are not ſo apt to procure ſleep, as ſome other 
ſounds; as the wind, the purling ot water, and humming 
of beea, Bacon's Natural Hiſiory. 
Initruments that have returns, as trumpets; or flexions, 


as cornets; or are drawn up, and put tromzas ſacbuts, have | 


a purling ſound; but the recorder or flute, that have none 


ot thele inequalities, give a clear found, Bacon. 
All fiſh from lea or chore, O 
Freſhet, orpurling brook, or ſhell, or fin. Milton. 
| My tiow'ry therue, 
A painted miſtreis, or a purling ſtream. .:- Pope. 
Azound th* adjoining brook, that furls along 
The vocal grove, now Freniag o er a rock, Thomſon. 


To PURL. v. a. Todecorate with tringe or embroid.ry. 
When was old Sherewood's head more quaintly curl'd, 
Or nacure's cradle more enchas'a and purl'd? B. Fohnſon. 
Po'KUIt u. »./. The grounds on the borders of a torelt; 
border; incloſure. N | | 
In the purlieus of this foreſt ſtands 


A theepcote, fenc'd about with olive trees. Shakeſpeare. | 


Such civil matters fall within the purlicus of religion 
| | 1 L Hirange. 
To underſtand all the purlieus of this place, aud to iu 
trate this ſubject, I mult venture mylelt into the haunts ol 
beauty and gallantry, : Spectator. 
He may be lett to rot among thieves in ſome wunking 
jail, merely for miitaking the pur{zeus of the law. St. 
A party next of ghtt'ring dames, : 
Thrown round the purlieus of St. James, 2 
Came early out. „ Swift, 
Pu'kLISS. . /. Im architecture, thole pieces of timber that 
lie acroſs the rafters on the intide, to kcep them from fink - 
ing in the nuddle of their length. Batley. 


T; PURLOVIN. v. a. [This word is of doubtful etymology. | 


Szinncr deduces it from pour and [9in, French; Mr. Lye 
from punllouhnan, Saxon, to lic hid.] To ſteal; to take by 
theft. ; F a ; a ; : 
He, that brave ſteed there finding ready dight, 


Purloin' d both ſteed and ipcur, and ran away full light. 
| | 5 | Fairy Queen, 
The Arimaſpian by ſtealth _ | 
Had, from his wakeful cuttody, purici;'d Ons 
The guarded gold. 5 Milton. 
They, not content like felons to puricins 2 
Add ucaſon toit, and debate the coin. Denham. | 
Some writers make all ladies purioin'd, 
| | Hudibras. 


And knights purſuing like a whirlwind, 
When did the muſe from Fletcher ſcenes purlom, 
As thou whole Eth'ridge doſt ransfuieto thine? Dryden. 
Tour butler purloins your liquor, and the brewer tells 
your hog-wath.. Arbuthuot's Hiſtory of Fobi Bull. 
Prometheus once this chain preriornd, | | 
Diilolv'd, and into money coin'd. 
PURLO'INER. 7. 
celandeſtinel . : 3 
It may ſeem hard, to fee publick parigiuers ſit upon the 
lives or che little ones, that gu to the gallows. ange 
PU PARK TT. 2. . { pour and Parti, Fr.] Share; part in di- 
vifion. | 7 : 75 
Each of the coparceners had an entire county allotted for 
her purparty. | |  Dawvieson Ireland. 
PURPLE. adj. [pourpre, Fr. purpurews, Lat] 
1. Red tinctured with blue. Es CEE 
1 8 8 he poop was beaten gold, 
Purple the fails, and fo perfumed, that 
The winds were love- ſick with 'em. 
You violets, that firit appear, 
By your pure purple maniles known; a, 
What are you when the rote is blown? Wotton. 
A tmall oval plate, cut off a flinty pebble, and poliſhed, 
is prettily variegated with a pale grey, blue, yellow, ard 
purple. - 
2. In poctry, red. 2” 
: I view a ficld of blood, 
And Tyber rolling with a purple flood. 
| | | Their mangled limbs 
Craſhing at once, death dyes the purple feas = 
„ With gore. JT) ouiſon's Summer. 
To PURPLE. v. a. | purpuro, Latin.] To make red; to 
colour with purple. SN | | 1 
Whilft your purpled hands do reek and ſinoak, 
Fuliil your pleaſure. 
 Crucl and tuddain, haſt thou ſince 
Pirpled thy nail in blood of Innocence? 
| Though tall'n on evil days, | 
In darkneſs, and with dangers compats'd round, 
And ſolitude! yet, not alone, while thou | 
Viſit'ſt my {lumbers nightly ; or when morn. 
Purples the Eaſt, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xxx. 
Iro hither all your quaint enamell'd eyes, 
That on the green turt ſuck the homied ſhow'rs, 


Sæoiſt. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Dryden, 


 Andparple all the ground with vernal flow'rs, 
Aurora had but newly chas'd the night, | 
And purpled o'er the iky with bluſhing light. Dryden. 
Not with more glories in th* ethereal plain, | 
The ſun firſt rites o'er the purpied main. Pope. 
- Reclining loft in blif>ful bow'rs, | 
Purpled tweet with ſpringing flow'rs, Fenton. 


PU'rPLES. 7. ſ. {without a fingular.] Spots of a livid red, 
which break out into malignant tevers ; a purple fever. 
Pu'RPLISH. adj. [from gr, Somewhat purple. 

I could change the colour, and make it purpih. Boyle. 
Pu'RPORT. 2. . [ pourporte, Fr.] Deſign; tendency of a 
writing or dilcourte. | 


That Plato intended nothing leſs, is evident from the | 


whole ſcope and purport of that dialogue. ix errit. 
To PU'RPORT., v. a. {from the noun.}] To intend ; to tend 
to ſhow. -*: 
Inere was an article againſt the reception of the rebels, 
purporting, that if any ſuch rebel ſhould be required of the 
prince contederate, that the prince contederate ſhould com- 
mand him to avoid the country. Bacon's Henry VII. 
They in moſt grave and jolemn wiſe unfolded 
Matter, which little purported, but words 
Rank'd in right learned phraſe. | 
PU'RPOSE. 2. /. { propos, Fr. propoſitum, Latin.] 
1. Intention; dehgn. 
He quit the houſe of purpoſe, that their puniſhment 
Might have the treer courſc. Shakeſþ. King Lear. 
Change this purpoſe, | | 
Which being ſo horrible, jo bloody, mult 
Lead on to tome foul iſſue. Shakeſpeare. 
He with troops of horſemen beſet the paſſages of purpoſe, 
that when the army ſhould ſet forward, he might in the 
&reights, fit for his purpoſe, let upon them. _ Knolles. 
And I perſuade me God hath not permitted 
His ſtrength again to grow, were not his purpoſe 
To ule him farther yet, Miluon's Agoniſtes. 
St. Auſtin hath laid down a rule to this very purpoſe. 
urnet. 
They, who are deſirous of a name in painting, ſhould 
read and make oblervations of ſuch things as hoy tind tor 
their purpoſe; ryden's Dufreſnoy. 


Roxwve. 


He travciled the world, on purpeſe to converſe with the [| 


2, Enfect ; conicquence. 


. [trom urlein.] A thick; one that iteals | 


Lauge. 


Woodward on Foffus. | 


| Zo PURSE, w.a. [from the noun, ] 
Shakeſpeare's Fulius Ceſar. | 


Donne. 


Milton. 


Pu'RSIVENESS. 


expand in form of a rele, out of whole flower- cup, which 


To PURSUE. wv. a. ¶ Pour ſuiare, Fr.] 


PUR 


The common materials, which the ancients made their 
ſhips of, were the ornus or wild alli; the tir was likewite 
uſed for this purpoſe. R Arbuihaot. 

I do this, un purpoſe to give you a more ſenſible unpret- 

\ fion ot the unperiecuun of your knowledge, Watts. 

Where men err againſt this method, it is uſually on pur - 


poſe, and to thew their leaning, Swift. 


To imali purpoſe had the Council of Jeruſalem been aſ- 
ſembled, if once their determination being tet down, men 
might atierwards have detendcd their former opinions. 

| Hooker. 
The ground will be like a wood, which keepeth out the 
ſun, and to continueth the wet, whereby it wiil uever graze, 
to purpoſe that year, Bacon's Natura Hiſicry. 

Theu deſign 1s a war, whenever tliey can open It with a 
proſpect of {ucceeding to purpoſe. Temple. 

Such firſt principles Wil 1erve us to very little purpoſe, 

and we ſhall be as much at a luls with, as without them, if 
they may, by any uwnan-power, ſuck as is the will of our 
teachers, or Opinions ot our companions, be altered or Joſt 
in us. | Locke. 
He that would reliſh ſucceſs to purpoſe, ſhould keep his 
paſlion cool, and his expectation low. 

What the Romans have done is not worth notice, having 

had little occaſion to make ule of thus art, and what they 
have of it to purpoſe being borrowed from Ariitotle, Baker, 
3. Initance; example. | | 
is common tor double- dealers to be taken in their own 
{nares, as for tlie purpoſe in the matter of power, L*£jirange. 
To PURPOSE. v. a. | irom the nun.] To intend; to delign; 
to reti e. | | | 
What he did purpoſe, it was the pleaſure of God 
lomon his lon thould perform. | 

It is a purpos'd thing, and grows by plot, f 

To curb the novility, Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
I am pur paſed, chat my mouth ſhall not tranigrets. Pad. 


Hooker. 


This is the purpole that is pur poſed upon the whole earth. 


Iſaiah, xiv. 26. 


Paul purpoſed in the ſpirit, to go to Jeruſalem. As, xix. | 


The Chrittian captains, pur pofing to retire home, placed 


on cach tide of the army tour ranks of waggons, AA. 
The whole included race his purpos'd prey. Milton. 
Oaths were not purpos'd more chan law, | 
Jo keep the good and jult in awe, 
But to confine the bad and ſinful, : | 
Like moral cattle in a pinfold. : Hudibras. | 
Doubling my crime, I promiſe and deceive, | 
| Purpoſe to lay, whilſt {wearing to forgive. Prior. 


PU'RPOSELY. adv, [from I urpeſe.] By delign ; by inten- 


tion. : 
Being the inſtrument which God hath purpoſely framed, 
thereby to work the knowledge of ſalvation in che hearts of 


men, what cauſe is there wheretore it ſhould not beacknow- } 


ledged a molt apt mean?; | _ Hooker. 
I have purpojely avoided to ſpeak any thing concerning 


the treatment due o ſuch perſons, _ Addiſon. 
Wy Jin eee. this diſcourſe, I T p5/Þy declined all of- | 
fenſive and dilpleating truchs. 5 


Ihe vulgär thus through imitation err, 
As oft the learn'd by being ingular; 
So much they ſcorn the crowd, that it the throng 


By chance go right, they. purpojely go wrong. Pepe. 


[| PU'RPRISE. 2. /. { pourpris, old French; Purpriſum, law 
Latin. ] A clote or incloſure; as alſo the whole compaſs of 


a manour. | nn, 
The place of juſtice is hallowed ; and therefore not only 
the bench, but the foot-pace and precin&s, and purpriſe, 
ought to be preſerved without corruption. Bacon's Efays. 
PURR, 2. /. A lea lark. 3 


PURSE, 7. f. [bourje, Fr. pavrs, Welth. J 

which money 1s contained. - 

She bears the purſe too; ſhe is a region in Guiana all gold 

and bounty. 

Shall the ſon of England prove a tlücf, 

And take purſes? Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Ile ſent certain of the chief priioners, richly apparelled, 

with their pur/es full of money, into the city. 

I will give him the thouſand pieces, and, to his great ſur- 
prize, preſent him with another purſe of the tame value. 3. 

| | | Addiſ®s. 


1, To py into a purie, 
lam ſpetl-caught by Philidel, 
And purs'd within a net. 

I purs'd it up, but little reck'ning made, 
Tul now that this extremity compeli'd, 
I find it true. Ds 
1. To contract as a purſe. ä | 

. ̃ ere, DO 

And didſt contract and purſe thy brow together, 

As if thou then had'ſt hut up in thy brain 

Some horrible conceit. 


ö Dryden . 


is drawn together by a ſtring, 
Conies are taken by Purſenets in their burrows, Mortim. 
Pu'RSEPROUD. adj, { purje and proud.) Puffed up with 
money. | : . 
PVR SER. . . [from purſe.] The paymaſter of a ſhip, 
PURSINESS. | 


Pu'kSLAIN. . . [ portulaca, Lat.] A plant. 
The flower of purflain conſiſts of many leaves, which 


conſiſts of one leaf, ariſes the pointal, which, together with 
the flower-cup, becomes a fruit, for the molt part oval, full 
of {mall feeds, and furniſhed with two ſhells or huſks at top; 


of which the outer one, which was the part of the flower- 


cup that was ſplit in two, opens firtt; and the inner one, 
which 1s the pointal enlarged, opens latt, doubly and trant- 
verſely, while the lower part of the flowcr-cup adheres to 
the footſtalk. | SVs | Millar. 
The medicaments, proper to diminiſh the milk, are let- 
tice, pur/lain, and endive, Wiſeman's Surgery. 
PURSU'ABLE,.adj, { from purſue, ] What may be purſued. 
PURSU'ANCE. 7./. from purſue.) Proſecution; procels, 
PURSU'ANT. adj. [trom p:r/uc.}] Done in conſequence or 
proſecution of any thing, 


1. To chate; to follow in hottility, 
Love like a ſhadow flies, when ſubſtance love purſues; 
Purſuing that that flies, and flying what purſues. Shakeſp. 
When Abram heard that his brother was taken captive, 
he armed his trained ſervants, and purſued, Gen. xiv, 14. 
To thy ipecd add wings, 
Leſt with a whip of icorpions I purſue - 
Thy lingerint, | 
2. To proſecute; to continue. 
As 1 tendeth to life; ſo he that purſueth evil, 
Purſueth it to his own death, | Prev. xti. 19. 
Infatiate to purſue | 


Milton. 


Vain war with Heaven, Milton. 
N ; I will purſue PR 
This ancient ſtory, whether falſe or true. Dryden. 


When men pur/ue their thoughts of ſpace, they ſtop at 


Collier on Defire. | 


that So- | 


Atterbury. 


Pur | _ Ainſworth. | 
To PURR. v. a. Lo murmuras a cat or leopard in pleature. _ 
A imall bag in| 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Knilles. | 
| Vouilelf of word betore that bloody day. Fairy Quer. 

Milton. 


Jo PUR VET. v. n. To buy in proviſions. 


| | Shakejpeare's Othello. 
PuU'rSENET. 2. / [ purſe and net.] A net of which the mouth 


5 x. J. [from purſy.] Shortneſs of breath. ( 


3. To imitate; to follow as an example, 
1 he tame ot ancient matrons you pur 
And ſtand a blameleſs pattern to the new N 
4. To endeavour to attain. Ge: 
Fur ſue 


It us not then 
Splendid valialage. | 
We happineis purſue; we fly from pain. 
Yetthe purſuit, and yer the ficht 18 . | 
„ E. V. u. Fg go on; to proceed, 
ave, pu; ues Carneades, wonder mi 
r 1 ee eee lou nee 


PURSU'ER. 2. J. [from purſue.] One who follows in 10. 


lity. | 
2 Fled with the reſt, 
And falling from a hill, he was fo bruis'd 
I hat the preryzers took him. 1 


Dride, 
Mitten, 


Prize, 


3 £ a Shabeſs I... 
His fwitt pur /uers from heav'n's cates lend. 
Th advantage, and deſcending i us down 


Thus drooping, Milton y 
Like a eine ſtateſman let; af bly ade Leb. i. 
| To his friends pity and Furſuers icorn 
PURSUIT. 2. /. | pourſutte, Fr.] | 
I. 1 of following with hoſfile intention | 
Arm, warttors, arm for fiche the fas 
Whom fled we thought, will lave A1 ann, "a 
2. Euidcavour to attain. | 'SPurſuct Milton, 
_ This means they long propos'd, but litile 
Yet after much purſuit, at length obtain'd. 
Its honours. and vanities are continually | th N 
him, and inviting his purſu7t, 7 Fal 
He has annexed a ſegret pleaſure to the id 
that is new or uncommon, that he might e OY 
the purfurt after knowledge, and engage us to en TH 
the wonders of his creation. FO lech Ms 
he will, free from the determination of ſuch Aiden, 
left to the puiſuit of nearer ſatisfactions, and 8 . 
moval of tnoſe unealinefles it feels in its loi e p 
them. PEN: e, en eee 
„ EYE Tn Feg te crecs Locke. 
He concluded with ſighs and tears, 
they would no more preſs him to give 
o contrary to his reaſon, the execution 
pig heart, and that they would 
of it. | 


Denbam. 


gain d, 
ryden, 
befote 
Keri. 
of any thin 


. 3 


to conjure them, that 
his conſent ton thing 
100 whereof would break 
Swe over further purſut 


Pu'sSUIVANT. 2. /. ¶ pourſuivan e ranges 
an attundant on a Tarr ta 2 Er! As wellengerz 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting ſkies, like flying purſurvant, Fairy Qu 
Purſurvants he often for them tent, Haben 
Theſe grey locks, the purjurvants of death, 85 
Argue the end of E:\mund Mortimer, ; Shak: 
Send out a purſurvant at arms bs 4445. 
To Stanley's regiment bid him bring his power 
Before ſun- ring. Shakeſpeare's Riclard IM 
For helmers, creits, mantles, and lupporters, I Kare the 
render to Edmond Bolton, Gerard Leigh, John Ferne, and 
. 
Zenti) laboured m armor. Camden; Ramains, 
41hepurſurvants came next, | 
„And like the heralds each his ſcutcheon hore. Dri, 
| PURSY. adj. [ Peuſſit, French.] Shortbreathed and tat, 
In the fatnels of theſe 727/p times, ok 
Voirtue itſelt of vice muſt pardon beg, 5 | 
Yea courb and woo fer leave to do 1; good. Shake, 
| Now breathicis wron e 
Shall ſit and pant in your great hairs of eaſe, 
And purſy inſolence ſhall break his wind © © 
Witu tear and horrid flight, Shakeſp, Timon of Allen. 
Pies By thele, the Medes . 
Perfume their breaths, and cure old 
An hoſteſs dowager, 
Grown fat and purſy by retail | 
Oft pots of beer and bottled ale. Hudibras, P. iis 
PU't TENANCE. 2. ſ. [ appertenance, Fr.] The pluck of 
an animal. | CR | 
Roalt the lamb with fire, his head with his legs, id with 
the purtenance thereof, „ B9d--Ml 
The ſnatr againſt a rib did glance, 5 
And gall'd him in the purtenance.- 
To PURVEY. v. a. ¶ pourvor, Fr.] 1 
1. To provide with conveniencies. This ſenſe is now net in 
ule. | EE, 


purſy men. Ten ple. 


Hudibras . i. 


Give no odds to your foes, but do purvey 


His houſe with all convenience was purvcy d, 


The reit he found. ä dx. 
2. To procure. 98885 | 
What though from outmoſt land and ſea furvej'd 


For him; each rarer tributary life I 
Bleeds not. 5 Thom ſou's Sumner. 
I the praiſe 
Yield thee, fo well this day thou haſt 
PuRvE'YANCE. . /. [from Fur. ] 
I. Proviſion. 
Whence mounting up, 
Of all, that royal princes court became. 
2. Procurement of victuals. | 
Some lands be more changeable than others; as for their 
lying near to the borders, or becauſe of great and cont hu 
\ purwveyances that are made upon them. Bacon. 
PURVE TOR. 2. /. [from purwey. ] 
I, One that provides victuals. 1 
The purveyors or victuallers are much to be concemn 0 
as not a little faulty in that behalf. Raleghs 
2. Aprocuer; a pimp. | , 
| Thele women are ſuch cunning purveors! 
Mark where their appetites have once bcen pleaſed, 
The tame reſemblance in a younger lover, * 
Lies brooding in their fancies the ſame pleaſures. Dr A 
The ſtranger, raviſhed at his good fortune, !5 nne! 
to {ome imaginary title; for this Purveyor has her Ie - - 
tatives of ſome of the fineſt ladies. CY, UP, 
PU'RVIEW. . J. L pour weu, Fr.] Proviſo; proridins mn nt 
Though the petition expreſſes only treaton and 8 many 
the act js general againſt all appeals in parlament; __ 1 
times the purview of an act is larger than tte Pie meln. 
the petition. Hale's Common Law! Of pus de 
PU RULENCE. 7 2. ſ. [from purulent.] Generation f 
PU'RULENCY. : matter. . 33 
Conſumptions are induced by purulency in ® 0 
viſcera. Arhutk © 
PURULENT. adj. [ purulent, Fr. purulentss, Lat.) 
lifting of pus, or the running of wound. ons te 
A carcaſe of man is moſt infectious and odiou 
and purulent matter of wounds to found He. 
It pews a filthy froth 
Of matter purulent and white, 
Which happen'd on the ſkin to light, : 
And there corrupting on a wounds  .., ar:7ollartes 
Spreads leproſy. 8 45 JE Une in ſome 
An acrimonious or purulent matter, NE 9 other 
organ, is more ealily depoſited upon the Ve. 
part. 9 5 Arbu 
PUS. u. ſ. [Latin.] The matter 


uro 4 . ; Malus. 


the find uro ace meet: | 
y find purogencmert 


of the 
Diet. 


on- 


man, 
A. 


mot learned men. Guardian, NY 165. 


the confines of body, as if ſpace were there at an end. Locke, . 


Acrid ſubſtances break the vellcts, and pro 
inttead of laudable pgs, | 


PUS 
puUSH. . 0. \ pouſſer, Fr.] 


7 K ; thrult. | ; 
. To pr man-ſervant, he ſhall be ſtoned. Ex. xxi. 


drive by impulſe of any thing. 


The youth puſh away my feet. Job, xxx. 12. 


f Io force not by a quick blow, 8 by 3 violence. ; * 0 other than our puſs in a corner. Arbuthnot and Poe, 
. bt Shew you men rs — 2. e ſportiman 5 ny fol 1 
| eſtruction and perpetual iheg ; or honeſt pu/s 
or, To abs en door a9 fainting land. Shakeſpeare. It grieves my heart to ſee A thus ; | | 
e h thee will we puſh down our enemies. Fſ. xliv. 5. But hounds cat ſheep as well as hares. Cay. 
not Throug Waters forcing way, FE, PU'S FULE. . J. { puſtule, Fr. puſtula, Lat.] A ſmall ſwell- 
Je, gidelong had pb d a mountam from his ſeat, > mg; a pimple; a puln; an etloreicence, | 
li. 1 If ſunk with all his pines. Milton. The blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the veſſels, pro- 
The deſcription of this terrible ſcene threw her into an y-] | ducing hemorrhages, puftules red, black, and gangrenous. 
ſerick fit which might have proved r Cornelius oY | Arbuthact. 
op ot been babe, out of the room. Arbuthnot an Pope. | PU'STULOUS, adj. [from puſtule.] Full of puſtules; pimply. 
V. 11 1 refs forward. 1% Pur. wv. 4. [of this word, ſo common in the Enzlith lan- 
* He forewarns his care | Buage, it is very ditticult to find the etymology z putter, to 
T With rules to p/b his fortune or to bear. Dryden. | plant, is Danith, Nunius.] 
85 With ſuch impudence did he ph this matter, that when | 1. 10 lay or repolite in any place. 8 
; he heard the cries of above a million of people begging tor God planted a garden, aud there he put a man. Gen. ii. 8. 
am. -- bread, he termed it the clamours of faction. A. Speak unto him, and put words in his mouth. Ex. iv. 15. 
2 * ſciences, in one and the ſame century, have ar- It a man pat in his beaſt, and feed in another man's field; 
ned at great perfection, and no wonder, unce every age has] ot the belt of his own ſhall he make reititution, Ex. xxii. 5. 
PL mw 1 b univerſal genius, which inclines thoſe that hive in In thele he pt two weights, Milton. 
len. pay — articular itudies, the wor K then being p:i/bed on Feed land with beaſts and horſes, and after both put in 
ee, lends, mult go for ward. wh Dryden. ee. 3 _ Mortimer's Huſbandry. | 
ge; to drive. 9 2. Io place in any ſituation. . * 
5 7h 0 puſhes the ſoul to ſuch actions, as are apt to When he had pz? them all out, he entereth in. Mar. v. 40. 
by -ocure honour to the actor. 1 Addifon's Spetator. | _ ja 1 | Four ſpeedy cherubims "fn 
. „dne, to drive to à concluſion. Put to their moucths the founding alchimy, Milton. 
mp. - een eſs for an anſwer, and are forced at laſt freely Put all your other ſubjects together; they have not taken 
: to conteis, that the corruptions of the ON ae" 6%. half che pains for your majelty's ſervice that I 1 7% 1 
* a 1 ; 5 f n TWIT. ; ; ; range. 
* 1 to teaze. | 3. To place in any ſtate or condition. | | Is 
ay 7 PuSH. b. 2. 9 Betore we will lay by our juſt borne arms, 
After 1. To make a thruſt, . We'll put thee down, gainſt whom theſe arms we bear, 
Locke But ſues, ere the fight, his dread command, Or add a royal number to the dead. Shakeſpeare. 
f That none ſhall dare 5 5 Put me in a ſurety with thee. Vs Job, xvil. 3. 
1, that With ſhort'ned ſword to ſtab in cloſer war, | Ine ſtones he put tor his pillows, Gen. xxvii. 11. 
thin Nor pub with biting point, but ttrike at length. 770 lle hath put my brethren far rom me. Job, xix. 13. 
dn: A cali will ſo manage his head, as though he woul puſh [ As we were put in truſt with the Goſpel, even lo we peak, 
urſut with his horns even before they ſhoft. _ Ray. | not as pleating men, but God. 175%. ii. 4. 
enten, Lambs, though they never ſaw the actions of their pe-“ They ſhall ride upon hortes, every one put in array likca 
ger; cies, Pb with their foreheads, before the budding of a | man to the battle againſt thee, 456; e 
, korn, DE ER ron Ts Addiſon. He put them into ward three days. Gen, xlii. 17. 
1. To make an effort. : „ h She thall be his wife, he may not put her away. Deut. xxii. 
Owen, War ſeem' d alleep for nine long years; at length Daniel faid, Put theſe two atide. Si v. 81. 
bberd, Both ſides refolv'd to %, we try d our ttrength. Dryd. Having loſt two of their braveit commanders at tea, they 
4. To make an attack. 1 Bb; * durſt not put it to a battle at ſea, and ſet up their reit wholly 
akeſd, The King of the South ſhall pub at him, and the King of | upon the land enterprize. 3 Bacon, 
I the North ſhall come againſt him. Dan. xi. 40. 1 his queſtion aſk'd puts me in — Milton. 
| vs8, u. . [from the verb. „ TEINS ee $0 nature prompts; to ſoon we go aſtray, 
Am. d Thul 4 act of Akin with a pointed inſtrument, When old experience puts us in the way. : Dryden. 
ave the Ne might his corſe be harmed Lt Men may put government into what hands they pleaſe. 
ne, and With dint of ſword or Pu of pointed ſpear. | Sener. | 3 5 Lec te. 
10 have do great was the puiſlance of his puſp, le that has any doubt of his tenets, received without 
aint. That from his ſaddle quite he did him bear. Fairy Queen. | examination, ought to put himſelf wholly into this ſtate of 
They, like reſolute men, {tood in the face of the breach, ] 1gnorance, and throwing wholly by all his former notions, 
Dryden, recziving them with deadly tot and pu ot pike, in tuchfu- | examine them with a perfect indifference. Locke. 
tat, 1.625 manner, that the Turks began to retire, Knolles.. _Declaring by word ar action a ſedate, ſettled deſign upon 
KY 1. An impulſe; force impreſſed. | and er man's life, puts him in a ſtate of war with . 1 
Dy ö ove was not more N 5 | ocke. 
bak, With infant 8 when his ſpacious hand | As for the time of putting the rams to the ewes, you 
1 Had rounded this huge bail of carth and ſeas mult conſider at what time your grats will maintain them. 
15 Togie it the firit ue, and fee it roll! 1 e NMortimer. 
i Along the vaſt aby ls. Aladdiſon's Guardian. | If without any provocation gentlemen will fall upon one, 
Abt. 4. Alault; attack. II in an atfair wherein his intereſt and reputation are embarked, | 
5 He gave his countenance againſt his name, they cannot complain of being put into the number of his 
Tenp/e, To laugh with gybing boys, and ſtand the puſh enemies. . Pope. 
/ Sr... Roding boys, ; . 
Of every beardleſs vain comparative. Shakzfp. Henry IV. 4. To repoſe. 7 8 e 5 
When ſuch a refiſtance is made, theſe bold talkers will! | How wilt thou put thy truſt on Egypt for chariots? 
5, þ. * eee re: ht xml _ Fm Puſhes n 5 4 8 1 3 5 3 2 ater 
PaLc uth are repelled with pulning and conndencc. Valls. God was entreated ot them, becauſe they put their truſt in 
1 Aforcible ſtruggle; a ſtrong effort. irn. : | 1 Chron. v. 40. 
nd with A ſudden pub gives them the overthrow; - . - Fo tGult3- fo give upp 72 HE 
. Al. 9. Ride, ride, IN | i hakeſpeare. ” Thou malt put all in the hands of Aaron, and wave them 
: Away he goes, makes his ph, ſtands the ſhock of a for a wave-oftering. HS og Exod. xxix. 24. 
45 5. i. battle, and compounds for leaving of a leg behind him. 6. To expoſe; to apply to any thing. 5 1 
Ts | | I Eftrange. A ſinew cracked ſeldom recovers its former ſtrength, or | 
net ia We have beaten the French from all their advanced poſts, |. the memory of it leaves a laſting cation in the man, not to 
driven them into their laſt entrenchments: one vigorous | pr the part quickly again to robuſt employment. Locke. | 
f/b, one general aſſault, will force the enemy to cry out tor | 7. To puth into action. = 
Ver. e „ Aaddiſon. Thank him who puts me loth to this revenge. Milton, 
5 Exigence z trial. TOI 25 When men and women are mixed and well choſen, and 
Dryaen, „Well put the matter to the preſent puſh. Shakeſpeare. | put their belt qualities forward, there may be any intercourſe 
g Tis common to talk of dying for a friend; but when it | of civility and good will. | Swift. 
5 comes to the puſh, tis no more than talk. L'Eſtrange. 8. To a e Bs 5 
T . E 5 . - . — ö 
| he queſtion we would put, is not whether the ſacrament: Your goodlieſt young men and aſſes he will ꝓut them to 
Summer. ef the mals be as truly propitiatory as thoſe under the law ? | his work. | 1 Sam. viii. 16. 
but whether it be as * ſacrifice? if ſo, then it is a true No man, having put his hand to the plough, and looking 
1 Proper ſacrifice, and is not only commemorative or repreſen- | back, is fit for the kingdom of God. Luke, ix. 62. 
Mun. awe, as we are told, at a puſh. N Rejoice before the Lord in all that thou pute thine hands 


Atterbury. 
udden emergence. | N 
There's time enough for that; . | 
neet Lift they deſire, upon this 7, to trouble 
Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


Len. Your joys with like relation. 

Wo 7. Uufala, Lat. ] A dimple; an effloreſcence; a wheal. | 
for t 1 e that was rail to his hurt, ſhould have a 52/5 rife 
continu: Won his Nole; as a bliſter will riſe upon one's tongue, that 

n SEM. Bacon's Efays. | 
. 2. / (from puſb.] He who puſhes forward, 1 
demned, po ook adj, {from Fuſb.] Enterpriſing; vigorous. | 
Raligh —.— PE , [ Puſh 15 pin. ] Achild's play, in which pins | 
| Men, that have wandering thoughts at the voice of wiſ- 
-4 be 85 of the mouth of a philoſopher, deſerve as well to 
wy bears as boys for playing at A 77h when they ſhould 
, P . = | L Eftrange. | 
Ak PLLANIMITY, u. fe | pufullanimite, Fr. puſillus and ant- | 


reſet * Lat.] Cowardice z meanneſs of ſpirit. 
"Pie. of a Aker) of your excellent ſherris is the warming 
lood, which, before cold and ſettled, left the liver 


& C{aulee 
x a Mite and pale, the badge of pufillanimity and cowardice, | 
and many The Chi F : —_ » Shakeſpeare. | 
-amble or wer law 7 fail where they will; which ſheweth, that 
Englad. aud fear of Keeping out ſtrangers is a law of pufullanimty 
of pus 1 Bacon's New Atlantis. 


Ge rious, mg between an act of courage and 
model ralhneſs, an act of puſillanimity and an act of great 
Ws LL: or humility, South's Sermons. 
zu, La NO US. adj. [ pufillanime, Fr. puſiius and ani- 

An _ Meanfpirited ; narrowminded; cowardly. 
weafuring he hit for great princes, that neither by over- 
nes; — their forces, they loſe themſelves in vain enter- 
taiillan; or, by undervaluing them, deſcend to feartul and 
dune counſels. Bacon s Effays. 


He ee N 
kite — Pufulanimous, and was eaſily ruffled with every 
ation f wm; ſupine, and as openly expoled to any 


it cn Diets 
u.] Con- 


Faces. 


eln, ka tom without, Hoodzvard's Natural Hiſtory. 
in ſowe n; * inſtance can there be of a weak puſillani- 
"any ctöct bon to 8 than for a man to paſs his whole life in oppo- 
Alte Pos 111 own ſentiments ? Spectator, No 576. 
e "I of Hire ss. n. . ¶ from prſillanimous. | Mean- 
e an 1 9.4... cx. FEET 
2 cu 4 Know not whence derived; pi, Latin, is a 


1 


1. The fondling name of a cat. | 
A young fellow, in love with a cat, made it his humble 
{uit to Venus to turn puſs into a woman. L' Efirange. 
Let pu practiſe what nature teaches. Watts. 
I will permit my ſon to play at apodidraſcinda, which can 


_ unto, | | h Deut. x11. 18. 
Chymical operations are excellent tools in the hands of 


| a natural philoſopher, and are by him applicable to many 
nobler uſes, than they are wont to be put to in laboratories, | 


Wi Boyle. 
The avarice of their relations put them to painting, as 
more gainful than any other art,  Drydei's Dufreſnoy. 
The great difference in the notions of mankind, is from 
the different uſe they fut their faculties to. Locke. 
I expett an offspring, docile and tractable in whatever we 
put them to. | Tatler, No 75. 


is changed. | | | 
I do but keep the peace, put up thy ſword. Shakeſp. 
Put up your ſword ; it this young gentleman _ 
Have done offence, I take the fault on me. Shakeſp. 


He put his hand unto his neighbour's goods. Eœrod. xxli. 


Whatloever cannot be digeſted by the ſtomach, is by the 
ſtomach either put up by vomit, or put down to the guts. 
| Bacon, 
It puts a man from all employment, and makes a man's 
diſcourſes tedious. 
A nimble fencer will put in a thrutt fo quick, that the 
foil 5-11] be in your boſom, when you thought it a _ — 
| | igby. 
A man, not having the power of his own life, cannot put 
himſelf under the abſolute arbitrary power of another » roy 
it. | ocke. 
Inſtead of making apologies, I will ſend it with my hearty 
prayers, that thoſe few directions I have here Fut together, 
may be truly uſetul to you, : Wake. 
He will know the truth of theſe maxims, upon the firit 
occaſion that ſhall make him put together thoſe ideas, and 
obſerve whether they agree or diſagree, Locle. 


When you cannot get dinner ready, put the clock back. 


F Swift's Directions to the Cook. 
10, To cauſe; to produce. ; 
There is great variety in men's underſtanding ; and their 
natural conſtitutions put ſo wide a difference between {ome 
men, that induſtry would never be able to maſter, Locke. 

11. To compriſe; to conſign to writing. er Os 
Cyrus made proclamation, and pu? it alſo in writing. 
| 2 Chron, 

add. 


9. To uſe any action by which the place or {tate of any thing 


14. To reduce to any ſtate. 


19. 


| 


aylor's Rule of Living Holy. } 


at 


Whatſoever God doeth, nothing can be put to it, nor any 
thing taken from it. | Ecclejiajits, iii. 14. 
13. Jo place in a reckoning, 
It we will rightly eltimate things, we ſhall find, that mot 

of them are wholly to be put on the account of labour. 


, Locke. 
That ſuch a temporary life, as we now have, is better 


ourſelves. oches 
_ Marceilus and Flavius, for pulling ſcarfs off Cæſar's 
images, are put to ſilence. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar, 
This d1thonours you no more, 0 
Than to take in a town with gentle words, | 
Which elte would put you to your fortune. Shakeſpeare, 
And nve of you {hall chaſe an hundred, and an hundred 
of you ſhall pu? ten thouland to flight, - Lev. xxvi. 8. 
With well-doing, ye may put to ſilence fooliſh men, 
; 1 Peter, ii. 13. 
The Turks were in every place put to the wortt, and lay 
by heaps lain, Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
This ſcrupulous way would make us deny our fenſes; for 
there is ſcarcely any thing but pate our reaſon to a ſtand. 
TO | | Collier. 
Some modern authors, obſerving what ftraits they have 
been put to to find out water enough for Noah's flood, fav, 
Noah's flood was not univerſal, but a national inundation. 
5 Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
We ſee the miſerable ſhifts ſome men are put to, when 
that, which was founded upon, and ſupported by idolatry, 
Bentley. 


is become the fanRuary of atheiſm. 
15. Lo oblige; to urge. 
Thoſe that pt their bodies to endure in health, may, 
in molt ſicknciles, be cured only with diet and tendering. 
: | Bacon. 
The diſcourſe I mentioned was written to a private friend, 
who put me upon that taſk. Boyle, 
He put to proof his high ſupremacy. ton 


they did not foreſee, and therefore they are put upon repeals 
_ and ſupplements ot ſuch their laws; but Almighty God, by 
one ſumple foreſight, foreſaw all events, and could therefore 
tit laws proportionate to the things he made. Hale. 
We are put to prove things, which can hardly be made 
plainer. Tillatſon. 
Where the loſs can be but temporal, every ſmall probabi- 


when they have a mind, Locke. 
16. To propoſe; to tate, = 33 ; 
A man of Tyre, ikilful to work in gold and ſilver, to find 
out every device which ſhall be put to him. 2 Chron, ii. 24. 
Put it thus —uniold to Staius ſtraight, | 
What to Jove's ear thou didit impart ot late: rs 
He'll ſtare. | _. .: Dryden. 
The e originally put and diſputed in publick ſchools 
was, Whether, under any pretence whatſocver, it may be 
law ful to reſiſt the tupreme magiſtrate? Swift. 
I only ut the queition, Whether, in reaſon, it would not 
have been proper the kingdom ſhould have received timely 
notice? 5 . Swift. 
I put the cafe at the worſt, by ſuppoſing what ſeldom hap- 
pens, that a courte of virtue makes us miſerable in this lite, 


x Try ſhould ſeldom be put about doing thole things, but 
1 oy 5 


17. To form; to rogues, 9 
18. To reach to another. 

thy bottle to him, and makeſt him drunken. 
o bring into any ſtate of mind or temper, 


them, 
_ His highneſs put him in mind of the promiſe he had made 
the day before, which was ſo {acred, that he hoped he would 
not violate it. Clarendon. 
To put your ladyſhip in mind of the advantages you have 

in all theſe points, would look like a delign to flatter you. 


Ihe leaſt harm that befalls children, puts them into com- 
plaints and bayling. Locke on Education. 
20. To offer; to advance. 


the publick, as I ſhould be to offer brats money in a pay- 
ment, Dryden. 
Wherever he puts a ſlight upon good works, 'tis as they 


word gold, thoſe qualitics, which upon trial he has found 
united. | Locke. 
22. To Pur by, To turn off; to divert. | 
Watch and reſiſt the devil; his chief deſigns are to hinder 
thy deſire in good, to put thee by from thy ſpiritual employ- 


ment. : 5 Aylor. 
A fright hath put by an ague fit, and mitigated a fit of the 
out. | | .._ Grew's Coſmol. 


Bug To Pur by. To thruſt aſide. | 
Baſilius, in his old years, marryinga young and fair lady, 
had of her thoſe two daughters ſo famous in beauty, which 
put by their young couſin from that expectation. 
as the crown offer'd him thrice ? 
— Ay, marry, was't, and he put it 7 thrie es,, 
Every time gentler than other. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
Jonathan had died for being fo, : 


Had not juſt God put by th unnatural blow. Cosby. 
When I drove a thruſt, home as I could, 
To reach his traitor heart, he put it by, 
And cried, Spare the ſtripling. D Dryden. 
24. To PUT down, To baffle; to repreſs; to cruſh, HIT 
How the ladies and I have put him dczvu! Shakeſp, 


25. To PUT down. To degrade. 
The greedy thirſt of royal crown 


The King of Egypt put Jehoahaz denon at Jcrutalem, 

05 2 Chron. 
26. To Pur doaun. To bring into diſuſe, bo 

Sugar hath put down the uſe of honey; inaſmuch as we 

have loſt thoſe preparations of honey, which the ancients 


had. ; Bacon. 
With copper collars and with hrawny backs, 
Quite to put down the tathion of our blacks, Dryden. 


27. To Pur down, To confute. 

We two ſaw you four ſet on four; mark now how a plain 
tale ſhall put you down, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
28. ToPu's forth. To propoſe. x 
29. To Pur forth. Toextend. 

He put /orth his hand, and pulled her in. 
30. To PurT forth. To emit, as a ſproviing plant. 


are of greater age than living creatures, for that they yearl 


put forth newleaves ; whereas living creatures put forth, af- 
| ter 


than no being, is evident by the high value we put y ey it 


| 1' Sh i ' Milton. 
When the wileit counſel of men have with the gieateſt 
prudence made laws, yet {icquent emergencies happen which 


lity of it necd not ut us ſo anxioully to prevent it. South. . 


Spectator, Ne 576, 


Wo unto him that n his neighbour «is eng puttift 185 
lab. li. 15. 


Solyman, to put the Rhodians out of all ſuſpicion of inva- 
ſion, {ent thole ſoldiers he had levied in the countries neareſt -- 
unto Rhodes far away, and ſo upon the ſudden to ſet upon 

K Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 


| | Temple. 
1 I broke all hoſpitable laws, | 
To bear you from your palace-yard by might, 
And put your noble perſon in a fright. Dryden. 


I am as much aſhamed to pzt a looſe indigeſted play upon 


ſtand diſtinèt from faith. Atterbury. 
21. Tounitc; to place as an ingredient. | 5 
He has right to put into his complex idea, ſignified by the 


Sidney. 


Stirr”d Porrex up to put his brother down. Fairy guten. 


Samſon ſaid, I will now put forth a riddle unto you. Judg. 
Gen. viii. 9. 


An excellent obſervation of Ariftotle, why ſome plants 
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ter their periodof growth, nothing but hair and nails, which 

are excrements. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 
He ſaid, Let th' earth _ 

Put forth the verdant graſs, herb yielding ſeed, 


And truit-rree yielding fruit. Milton, 

31. ToPuUr forth. To exert. | 
I put not forth my gooddeſs. Milton. 
In honouring God, put forth all thy ſtrength. Taylor. 


We thould put forth all our ſtrength, and, without having 
an eye to his preparations, make the greateſt puſh we are 
able.. | | | Addiſon. 

32. To Pur in. To interpoſe. | | | 
_ Giveme leave tout ina word to tell you, that T am glad | 


you allow us different degrees of worth. Collier, 
33. To PUT in practice. Jo uſe; to exerciſe. 
| Neither gods nor man will give conſent, ns 
To put in practice your unjult intent. Dryden. 


34. To PuT of. To diveſt; to lay aſide. 

None ot us put our cloaths, ſaving that every one put 
them Flor waſhing. | Nehem. iv. 23. 
© Put of thy ſhoes from off thy feet. Exod. ii. 5. 
Ambition, like a torrent, ne'er looks back; | 

| And is a lwelling, and the laſt affection 1 
A high mind can put off, Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 
It is the new {kin or thell that putteth 1 the old; ſo we | 

ſce, that it is the young horn that putteth off the old; and in 
birds, the young feathers pt off the old; and fo birds caſt | 


their beaks, the new beak putting off the old. Bacon. 
Ye ſhall die, perhaps, by putting off | 3 | 
Human, to put on gods; death to be wiſh'd. Milton.“ 
I for his ſake will leave | 
Thy boſom, and this glory next to thee : 
Freely put of, and for him Jaitly die. Milton. 


Let not the work of to-day be put off till to-morrow z for 
the future 1s uncertain. L' Eflrange. 
When a man ſhall be juſt about to quit the ſtage of this 
world, to put of his mortality, and to deliver up his laſt ac- 
counts to God, his memory ſhall ſerve him for little elſe, but | 
to terrify him with a frightful review of his palt life. Sonth, 
Now the checrtul light her fears diſpell'd, | 
She with no winding turns the truth conceal'd, I 
But put the woman of, and ſtood reveal'd. Dryden. 
My triend, fancying her to be an old woman of quality, 
put off his hat to her, when the perſon pulling off his maik, 
appcared a ſmock-faced young tellow. Addiſon. 
| omer lays he puts of that air of grandeur which ſo pro- 
perly belongs to his character, and debaſes himſelf into a 
3 Broome s Notes on the Odyſſey. 
35. ToPuT off. To defeat or delay with ſome artifice or ex- 
cule. 5 
The gains of ordinary trades are honeſt; but thoſe of bar- 
gains are more doubtful, when men ſhould wait upon others 
neceſſity, broke by ſervants to draw them on, put M others 
cunningly that would be better chapmen. Bacon. 
I hoped for a demonſtration, but Themiſtius hopes to P 


me of with an harangue. _ . Boyle. 
Some hard words the goat gave, but the fox puts off all 
with a jeſt. . ; | . Eflrange. 


I do not intend to be thus put of with an old long. More. 


* 


Do men in good earneſt think that God will be put off 40? 


Or that the law of God will be baffled with a lie cloathed in 
2 ſcoit? | h South. 
This is a very unreaſonable demand, and we might put him 
off with this an{wer, That there are ſeveral things which all 
men in their wits diſbelieve, and yet none but madmen wall 
go about to diſprove. CD A LE dep e HELL Ie 
36. To PUT of. To delay; to defer; to procraſtinate. 
So many accidents may deprive us of our lives, that we 
can never ſay, That he who neglects to ſecure his ſalvation 
to-day, may without danger put it off to to-morrow. Wake, 
37. To Pur off. To paſs fallaciouſly. _ : 
le ſeems generally to prevail, perſuading them to a con- 
fidence in ſome partial works of obedience, or elle to put off 
the care of their ſalvation to ſome future opportunities. 


| ; | | Rogers, 
38. ToPurT of. To diſcard. 
Upon theſe taxations, 
The clothiers all put off Fg: 78 8 
The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shakeſpeare. 


39. ToPuT of. To recommend; to vend or obtrude. 
* Theeffects which paſs between the ſpirits and the tangible } 


parts, are not at all handled, but 7 off by the names ot vir- 


tucs, natures, actions, and paſſions. Bacon. 


It is very hard, that Mr. Steele ſhould take up the artifi- 


cial reports of his own faction, and then pt them off upon 

the world as additional fears of a popith ſucceſſor. 
40. Jo Pur on or upon. Lo impute; to charge. | | 
41. To PUT on or ih. To invelt with, as cloaths or cover- 

ang. 


Strangely viſited people he cures, | 


Hanging a golden ſtamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy pray'rs. 
Give even way unto my rough affairs; 
Put not you en the viſage of the times, 
And be like them to Percy troubleſome. 
So ſhall interior eyes, 
That borrow their behaviour from the great, 
Grow great by your example, and put on — 4 
The dauntleſs ffurit of retolution. Shazefp. Ring Joh u. 
Lehekah took gooudly raiment, and put them wpor Jacob. 
„ Gen. xxvii. 15. 
If God be with me, and give me bread to eat, and raiment 
to futon, then ſhall the Lord be my God, Cn. xxvili. 20. 
She has 
Very good ſuits, and very richz but then 
She cannot put em on; the knows not how 755 
To wear a garment. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 
Taking his cap from his head, he faid, This cap will not 
hold two heads, and therefore it muſt be fitted to one, and 
10 put it on again. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
Avarice puts on the canonical habit. Dern of Piety. 
Mercury had a mind to learn what credit he had in the 
world, and to put on the ſhape of a man, L'Eſtrange. 
The little ones are taught to be proud of their cloaths, be- 
ſore they can put them on. _ | Locke. 
2. To PUT on. Jo forward; to promote; to incite. 
| I grow fcarful, 
By what vourſelt too late have ſpoke and done, 
'That you protect this courſe, and put it on 
By your allowance. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Say, you neer had don't, 5 
But by our putting on. Shakeſpeare's Coridlanus, 
Others envy to the ſtate draws, and puts on 
For contumelies receiv'd. Ben. Johnſan's Cati 
This came handſomely to ut on the peace, becauſe it was 
a fair example of a peace bought. 
As danger did approach, her ſpirits roſe, 
And putting on the king diſmay'd her foes. 
43. To PUT on or « pg To impoſe; to inflict. 
J have offended; that which thou putteſt on me, I will 
brar. 2 Kings, xviii. 14. 
Ile not only undermineth the baſe of religion, but puts 
un us the remoteſt error from truth. Brogon. 
Ihe ſtork found he was put upon, but ſet a good face how- 
ever upon his entertainment, : J. Ejirange, 
Fallacics we are apt to put upon ourlelves, by taking words 


Halifax. 


44. To Pur on. To aſſume; to take. 


| 46. To PUT out, To place at uſury. 


| 50. To PUT out. 'Toexpel; to drive from. 


_ ſtamps of the ſeveral edifices, moſt famous tor theif beauty | 
e Addiſon. | 
. To Pu'r forth. Jo leave a port. 


Bentley. | There is no affectation in paſſion ; for that putteth a man | 


Swift. 


Shakefpeare's Macbeth, | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


Why are Scripture maxims put upon us, without taking 
notice of Scripture examples which lie c-ols them, Atterb. 


The duke hath put on a religious life, 


And thrown into neglect the pompous court. Shakeſp. 
Wile men love you, intheir own deſpight, 

And, finding in their native wit no eaſe, | 

Are forc'd to put your folly on to pleaſe. Dryden. 


There is no quality fo contrary to any nature which one 
cannot affect, and put on upon occaſion, in order to ſerve an 


intereſt. _, Swift. 
45. To Pur over, To refer. x 
For the certain knowledge of that truth, | 
T put you oer to Heav'n, and to my mother. Shakeſþ. 


Lord, who ſhall abide in thy tabernacle ? he that pu/teth 
not 9 his money to uſury. Pſalm xv. 5. 
10 liverctir'd upon his own, | 
He call'd his money in; 
But the prevailing love of pelf, 
Soon ſplit him on the former ſhelf, 

He put it out again, Dryden's Horace, 
Money at uſe, when returned intothe hands of the owner, 
_ uſually lies dead there till he gets a new tenant for it, and can 

put it out again, X Locke. 
An old uſurer, charmed with the 3 of a country 
life, in order to make a purchaſe, call 
but, in a very few days after, he put it out again. Addiſon, 
One hundred pounds only, put out at intereſt at ten per 
cent. doth in ſeventy years encreaſe to above one hundred 
thouſand pounds. 8 9 Child. | 
47. Jo Pu out. Toextinguiſh. ö 
The Philiſtines put gut his eyes. Judg. xvii. 21. 
Whereloever the wax floated, the flame forſook it, till at 


In places that abound with mines, when the ſky ſeemed 
clcar, there would ſuddenly ariſe a certain ſteam, which they 
call a damp, fo groſs and thick, that it would oftentimes put 
out their candles. 


her lord. Addliſuons Spectator, Ne 171. 
48. To PUT out, To emit, as a plant. 

Trees planted too deep in the ground, for love of approach 
to the ſun, forſake their firſt root, and put out another more 
towards the top of the earth. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

49. To PUT out. To extend; to protrude. as Cos 
When ſhe travailed, the one put ont his hand. Cen. 


When they have overthrown him, and the wars are finith-. 
ed, ſhall they themlelves be put out? 8 __ 
I am reſolved, that when I am put out of the Rewardſhip, 
ey may receive me into their houſes. Luke, xvi. 4. 
| he nobility of Caſtile put out the King of Arragon, in 
favour of King Philip. 
51. ToPUT out. To make publick. 


You tell us, that you ſhall be forced to leave off your mo- 


rags when you pt out this medal. | 

hen I was at Venice, they were pulling out curious 

or magnificence. 3 | 
52. Jo Pur out, To diſconcert. 


out of his precepts, and in a new cate there cuſtom leaveth 
| Bacon. 


. | | 
53. ToPUT to. To kill by; to puniſh by. 
1 85 From Ireland Roch,” come, | 
To ſignify that rebels there are up, : 
And put the Engliſhmen auto the (word. Shakeſpeare. 
them away by ſea, they were put all to the ſword, 
Such as were taken on either fide, were put to the {word 


Sg. To PuT 10 it. To diſtreſs; to perplex; to preſs hard. 
What would'ſt thou write of me, if thou ſhould'ſt 
praiſe me? 2 los LE rl 
—O gentle lady, do not put me to't, | Cn 
For Jam nothing if not critical. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Lord Angelo dukes it well in his abſence; 


| They have a leader, 
Tullus Aufidius, that will put you o. Shakeſpeare. 
It is to be pt to queſtion in general, whether it be lawful 
for Chriſtian princes to make an invaſive war, {imply for the 


Be took the opportunity of purſuing an argument, which 
had been before itarted, and put it to her in a Ale e 


They were actually making parties to go up to the moon 
together, and were more put to it how to mect with accom- 
modations by the way, than how to go thither. Addiſon. 

The figures and letters were fo mingled, that the comer 
was hard pat to it on what part of the money to beſtow the 
inſcription. _ | Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 

I ſhall be hard put to it, to bring myſelf off, Addiſon. 

55. To Pur to. To aſſiſt with. 
Zelmane would have put to her helping hand, but ſhe was 
taken a quivering. Sidney. 
to his helping hand, the bridge was repaired, les. 
56. ToPurT to death. To kill. | 

It was ſpread abroad, that the king had a purpoſe to put 

to death Edward Plantagenet in the Tower. Bacon. 

One Bell was put to death at Tyburn, for moving a new 
rebellion. Hayward. 

Teuta put to death one of the Roman amhaſſadors ; ſhe 


\710 


to conſent to give up all the ſea coaſt. Arbuthnot, 
57. To PUT together. To accumulate into one ſum or mals. 
This laſt age has made a greater progreſs, than all ages 
before put together, Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
58. To PUT up. To paſs unrevenged. 

I will indeed no longer endure it; nor am] yet perſuaded 

to put up in peace what already I have fooliſhly ſuffered. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
It is prudence, in many caſes, to put up the injuries of a 
weaker enemy, for fear of incurring the diſpleaſure of a 
ſtronger. L'Eſtrange. 
How many indignities does he paſs by, and how many 
aſſaults does he put up at our hands, becauſe his love is in- 
vincible? South, 
The Canaanitiſh woman muſt put up a refuſal, and the 
reproachful name of dog, commonly uſed by the Jews of rhe 


heathen, Boyle. 
Nor put up blow, but that which laid | 
Right worſhiptul on ſhoulder-blade. Hudibras. 


Such national injuries are not to be put up, but when the 


ed in all his money; 


laſt it ſpread all over, and put the flame quite out, Bacon. 
Fo I muſt die 
 Betray'd, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out, Milton. 


| E; Boyle. 
This barbarous inſtance of a wild unreaſonable pathon, | 
quite put out thoſe little remains of atfection ſhe ſtill had for | 


66. To PUT upon trial. To expoſe 


— 


Bacon's Henry VII.. 


deſty; you mean that little which is left; for it was worn to 
| „ Dryden. 


There were no barks to throw the rebels into, and fend | 
Bacon. 


or to the halter. | _ Clarendon. | 
Soonas they had him at their mercy, | 
They put him to the cudgel fiercely. Hudibras. 


6. 


He puts tranigreſſion f:. Shakeſp. Meafure for Meaſure. | 


propagation of the faith? f Bacon. 
I was not more concern'd in that debate 5 
Of empire, when our univerſal ſtate 
Was pat zo hazard, and the giant race | 
Our captive ſkies were ready to embrace. Dryden. 


ddifon. | 


The carpenters being ſet to work, and every one Kae 


was obliged by a ſucceſsful war, which the Romans made, | 


| : 


59. Jo Pur up. To emit; to cauſe to 0 
Hartſhorn ſhaven, or in ſmall — mine ail 
and watered, putſeth up muſhrooms. wid dung, 
60. 70 PUr up. To expoſe publickly ; as, theſe god Bacm, 
| by 


up to e put 
61. yy UT 6. * ſtart. 
In town, whiltt T am following one ch | 
in my way by another, and put S luch — Fanecke 


tures in both ſexes, that they foil the ſcent of ofoddcrs. 
and puzzle the chace, iſo de other, 
62, 0 $9 up. To hoard, Necla. 
imſelt never put ußp any of the rent, but di 

the aſſiſtance-· of a reverend divine to nn by 
portion, | ine Wel 
63. 8 up. To hide. Welmay, 
Y {o earneltty ſeek you to pᷣut up that letter: a 

64. Jo Por upon. 1 o incite z to — Dog exer? Shakes, 


The great preparation put the king Jas? 
having tuch : body in his way. 5 ee eee 
Thole who have lived wickedly before, mut ot We 
a great deal more trouble, becauſe they are put y "a hem, 
ing the whole courſe of their lite, ; ? io wy, 
I his caution will put them un conſidering ere 
them the neceſſity of examining more than they do For , 
It need not be any wonder, why I ſhould employ wen 
upon that ſtudy, or put others upon it. 1 
He replied with ſome vehemence, that he would — 
take to prone trade would be the ruin of the Englith ewe 
I would fain have put him upon it. 4405 ©, 
This put me vþon obſerving the thickneſs of the lats 2 
conſidering whether the dimenſions and proportions 1 15 
rings may be truly derived from it by computation, News, a 
t baniſhes from our thoughts 4 aavely ſenle of reli ag 
and Puts us upon ſo eager a purſuit of the advantages 5 l 
as to leave us no inclination to reflect on the great Authc, * 
them. | x” re 


oY 


| | 3 Ailterbur 
Theſe wretches put us upon all miſchief, to feed thei wha 
and extravagancies. | 575 


65. To PUT upoz. To impoſe; to lay upon. 

When in ſwiniſh ſleep, es 
What cannot you and I pcrtorm upon 
'Th' unguarded Duncan? what not put upon 

His ſpungy officers, who ſhall bear the guilt 
Ot our great quell? Shakeſpeare's Mach, 
and judicial examination. T e IRR 
Chriſt will bring all to life, and then they (all be fut ereij 
one on his own trial, and receive judgment. Late 
Jack had done more witely, to have put himſclt upen e 


trial of his country, and made his defence in form, 4,4. 


To Pur. v. . 
1. To go or move. e 
The wind cannot be perceived until there be ar erortion 
of a great quantity from under the water 3 whereas in tlis 
firit putting up, it cooleth in little portions. Baca, 
2. Jo ſhoot or germinate. | | 
In fibrous roots, the ſap deligliteth more in tlecarth, and 
therefore putteth downward,  Bacon's Natural lille. 
3. Jo ſteer a veſſel. | 1 
An ordinary fleet could not hope to ſucceed againſt place 
that has always a conſiderable number of inen of war td: 


to put to fea. | 5 Ahe. 
His fury thus appeas'd, he puts to laud; | 
The gholts forſake their ſeats. SR Dr)az, 


Onder for ſea is given; 
They have a forth the haven. 


ha Shak. Anth. and Ca. 
5. To PUT fort 


. To germinate; to bud; to thoot out. 


5 No man is free, ; 
But that his negligence, his tolly, fear 


. Amongſt the infinite doings of the world, 


Sometimes puts forth. Shaleſp. Winter's Tal. 
The fig- tree putteth forth her green tigs. Cant. ii. 11, 
Take earth from under walls where nettles put jortt in 
- abundance, without any ſtring of the nettles, and pot that 
earth, and ſet in it ſock gilliflowers. 
Hirſute roots, belides the putting forth upwards anc. down» 
wards, putteth forth in round. Bacon's Natural lifters. 
Jo Pur in. Jo enter a haven. | 
As Homer went, the ſhip put in at Samos, where he con- 
tinued the whole winter, ſinging at the houſes of great nen, 
with a train of boys after him. | Prie. 
7. To PUT in for, Toclaim; to ſtand candidate for, A l. 
taphor, I ſuppoſe, from putting each man his lot into 200% 
his is ſo grown a vice, that I do not know whetter!t49 
not put in for the name of virtue, | Lick? 
8. To PUT in. To offer a claim. | 
They ſhall Rand for feed; they had gone down too, bit 
that a wiſe burgher put in tor them. Sub le peut. 
Although altrologers may here put in, and plead tie fc 
influence of this ſtar, yet Galen, in his comment, makes 9 
ſuch conſideration. Brown's Vulgar Hint, 
If a man ſhould put in to be one of the knights oO 
he might modeſtly enough prove his tix deſcents 9591 3 
leſs qualified competitor. Bb La 
To PUT off. To leave land. 
As the hackney boat was putting H 
taken in, was retuſed. 8 | 
10. To PUT over. To fail croſs. | 93 
Sir Francis Drake came coalting along from Carthage 


9 I i 8 : þ 
boy deſiring to be 
. * es Alla. 


11. To PUT to fea. To ſet ſail; to begin the courte- 1 
It is manifeſt, that the duke did his belt to cone ny 
and to put to ſea, | | R 
He warn'd him for his ſafety to provide; Dealt 
Not put 10 ſea, but ſafe on ſhore abide. il. of en h 
They put to ſea with a fleet of three hundred nee 
they loſt the half. e 
With freih 
Conſult our ſatety, and put off to ſea. = 
12. To PUT uþ. To otter one's ſelf a candidate. 7410 
Upon the deceaſe of a lion, the beaſts met to ws b 
when ſeveral put up. : : 1 
13. To PUT up. To advance to; to bring one 5 ſelt toi 
With this he pt up to my lord, 
The courtiers kept their diſtance due, 
He twitch'd his flecve. — — 
14. To PUT up with. To ſuffer without reſentment. 
Pur. . /. [trom the verb.] 6 | 
1. An action of diſtreſs. F e er ü 
The ſtag's was a forc'd put, and a chance 2 att. 
choice. it's L i: 
2. A ruſtick; a clown... _ | Ae 
Queer country puts extol Queen Beſs's reig "prank 
_ of loſt 07 complain. f 
Pur of. Excule; ſhift. ..cnment6 
; The rs put off is inſtructive towards the gol Hir. 
our lives, provided his fooling be made our c non lie #0" 
pu rad k. . ſ. [ putain, Fr.] In law, proſtitutic 
man's part. | f ling, 
pu ran fs. a. ſ. ¶ putaniſme, Fr.] The manner © Dit 1 
or trade of a proſtitute, Lat.] Suppotedi 
Pu'TATIVE. adj. I putatif, Fr. from pulo, Le. ; 
reputed, , ſhe ſhall loſe her dene 


roviſion hence our fleet to ſtore, 


Pipe. 


ter thing2, 


Locke. | 


oitender is below reſentment, Addiſon. 


If a wife commits adultery al wit 
though ſhe be only a putative, and not a true and Fg 
| pr 4 3 


Bacon's Nat. Hit. 


city of the main land to which he put over, and took it. 499% 


clerati 
pur gk“ 
Alit 
ſolids « 
futrejc 
tant n 
PUTRI 


corrup 


If a 
wiicad 


Patr 
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pronout 
gucnch, 
runner 
rom 72 

ata]. . 
Was, „ 

2 came, 
10 QU Al 
L To cry 
prefer 
W 


L To 4 
twully, 


| as | 
1b. i ature is never out of his way; whereas all into an inteſtine one, and putrety, which is commonly Beyond the Indian mount. Nidos. 
? Be that abs ſervile. . ? Eftrauge. | the caſe after great evacuations, great, or exceſſive heat. PY'GMY. à. /. [ pygmee, Fr. mwyaii&-.] A dwarf; ou af 
: all imitatio 2. J. {from putid. ] Meanneſs; vileneſs. WR n Quincy. a nation fabled to be only three tpans high, and atter long 
9 Tibnkss. 2: PU'TRIDNESS. 2. /. {from putrid.] Rottenneſs. ö wars to have been deſtroyed by cranes. | 
of pp 1L0G: me pieces of timber or ſhort poles, about ſeven Nidorous ruttus depend on the fœtid ſpirituoſity of the fer- If they deny the preſent ſpontaneous production of larger 
ut Patt - bear the boards they ſtand on to yore and to ment, and W; Nirem bo 5 the meat. Foyer on the Humours. pn 155 on fine the earth to as e births in the ve- 
foot long o fen ir upon. Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes, | Pur TER. . J. (trom put. getable kingdom as they do in the otic: yet ſurely in ſuch 
by bricks a Wag. km putreds, Lax: | Sinking torran. 1. One who puts. h a ſuppoſed univerſal decay of nature, 32 5 itſelf 
ied Pu T atredin ©; ferment coagvlates all humours, as milk The r age _ of people are why upon __ 7 nouriſhed, though not produced, by the earth, 
br ut . Floyer. events and pritters of caſes. | _ L*Efirange. muſt have degenerated in ſtature and ſtrength in every gene- 
et, with dee 3 Fx putrefaion, Fr. putris and facio, | 2. PUTTER oz, Inciter ; inſtigator. ration. | " 2. . 
or, porxbf 1 » tate of growing rotten ; the act of making rotten. My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches E YLO'RUS. n. /. Lees. The lower orifice of the ttomach. 
| I faction is a kind of fermentation, or inteſtine motion _— bitterly on da Fn putter on . N B Y POWDER. See PIErOW DER. i | | : 
by 18 which tends to the deſtruction of that form of their Ot a ele 1 ? Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. PY RAMID. n. . [ ppramide, Fr. Tv,n1417, from wig, fire; 
wy . e, Which is {4d to be their natural ſtate, Quincy. ou are abus d, and by ſome Futter 1 | becauſe fire always alcends in the tigu ic of a conc. ] In geo- 
an, exiitenc brit protrude a little, and that motion be inordi- a That will be damn'd for't. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. metry, is a ſolid figure, whole baſe is a polygon, and whois 
5; It m followeth þ utrefation, which ever diſſolveth the | Pu“ rr. NGSTONE. 7. 7 | hides are plain triangles, their leveral points meeting in one. 
00. nate, t of che body into much inequality. Bacon. In ſome parts of Scotland, ſtones for the ſame purpoſe are 1 ; Floris. 

: — puty action is produced by throwing green ve- laid at the gates of great houſes, which they call putirg- Know, Sir, that I will not wait pinion'd at your matter's. 
wy veg in 2 heap in open warm air, and preſſing them to- ones, for trials of madam Fe. 5 N | Pope. court; rather make my country's hi h ppramids my gibbet, 
in ela by wich they acquire a putrid ſtercoraceous taite Pubrrock. 2. . [ derived, by Minſhew, from buteo, Lat. A and hang me up in chains, Snakeſp. Anu. Cleopata 
nit poet Arbuthnot on Aliments, | buzzard. CO EE An hollow cryltal pyramid he takes, 
ig and 0JuUr From ſwampy fens, | Who finds the partridge in the puttock s neſt, 5 In firmamental waters = above, 

You, re putrefaZion into life ferments, | Rut may imagine how the bird was dead. Shakeſpeare. Of it a broad extinguither he makes, | 
wy fr ene dettractive myriads. Thomfon's Summer, | he next are thote, which are called birds of prey, as the And hoods the flames, 5 „ oe. 
wry mtsracriv k. adj. [ from putrefacio, Lat.] Making rot- 5 rr an puttock, and cormorant. ST eacham. ENS ond CY yo rg ov e ior 1 | 
5 Erbe make yutreſacti ve generations, conformable unte . A e ot e = ti. ng is ground. 1 ag e a A pyramid, | | . 
Non: {-mina} productions. B Brown's Vulsar Errours. An object glats of a fourteen 2 Se cope, made by an Fe which fort likewiſe are the gems or ſtones, that are here 
"7H, . t the bone be corrupted, the putrefactive imell will dif-“ al tificer at London, I once mended conſi erably, by rinding ot into cubes, into pyramidal forms, or into angular 
Kat = 5 | Wiſeman's Surgery. it on pitch with putty, and leaning on it very eaſily in the columns. . Meodabard's Natural Hijlory. 
; * ke rrerr. ow. a. ¶ putrificr, Fr. putrefacie, Latin. ] To | grinding, lelt the purty thould ſcratch it. eawton. The pyramidical idea of its flame, upon occation of the 
Hay Uke rotten z to corrupt with rottenneſsz. J H. kind of cement uted by glaziers. bi | candles, is what is in queſtion. 3 
yi au ol" to keep them here, ek. w.a. [tor ble, from poſe, Stinger. PYRAMIDICALLY, adv. [from pyramidical.] In form of a 
lite They would but ſtink, aud putrefy the air. Shakeſp. ; 1. To perpke z to eK to embarraſs; to entangle; to 1 Ca pe 3 
or ol Many ill projects are undertaken, and private ſuits putrefy | gravel z to put to a Rand; to teaze. 1 5 8 | ympus1s the largeſt, and therefore he makes it the baſis 
-buy the publick good, | | Bacon. Your preſence needs mult puzzle Antony. SH. | upon which Offa ftands, that being the next to Olympus in 
rivit The ulcer telt being putrefied, I ſcarified it and the parts I ſay there 1s no darknets but e e in which 2 art | ma dee weg, Pelion being the leaſt, is placed above Oſſa, 
For Jr ſo far as L thought necciſury, permitting them to bleed [| more puzzled than the Egyptians in their tog. Sha 4p. and thus they riſe pyramidically. Broome 5 Notes on Odyſſey. 
viſt, Gly, and thruſt out the rotten 52 4k 7 Wiſeman. | Boch armies ot the enemy would IL e . nat | PY pony n. 25 A pyramid. 1 5 
A wound was lo putrefied, as to endanger the bone. to have done. : _ Clarendon, b. viii. L he form of a yramis in flame, which we uſually fees is 
PTS 8 Lo | emple. A very ſhrewd diſputant in thoſe points is dexterous in | merely by accident, and that the air about, by quenching the 
guch a conſtitution of the air as would naturally puirefy | puzzling others, if t 1ey be not thorough-paced i] culators | ſides of the flame, cruſheth it, and extenuateth it into that 
; geln mutt endanger by a mortification. Arbuthnot, in tote great theories, More's Divine Dialogues, | form, for of itſelf it would be round, and therefore tmoke is 
hath 1 po ra ker. D. 1. To rot. „ He is perpetually puzzled and perplexed amidit his own in the figure of a pyramis reveried ; tor the at quencheth the 
dend ; F,om tac lole of the foot, even unto the head, there is no] dlunders, and miſtakes the ſenſe of thoſe he would confute. flame, and receiveth the lmoke, Bacon s Nature! Hiſtory, 
ſoundnels in it, but wounds, and bruiſes, and putreſyin 1 = TY ; : N Addijon. PYRE, n. .. Pra, Lat.] A pile to be burnt. : wt 
every ores 15 Laiah, 1. 6. Perſons who labour under real evils, will not pur lee When his brave ſon upon the fun'ral pyre EE 
Locke, : All imperfe& mixture is apt to putrefy, and watery fub-= ] themſelves with conjectural ones. 2 Clariſau.. He ſaw extended, and his beard on fire. Dryden. 
on he {ances Sy apt io putrefy than oily. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt.] ⁊. To make intricate; to entangle. - | FR. With tender billet-doux he lights the pre, 
but. : Theſe hymns, though not revive, embalm and ſpice | The ways of ain are ee _— Alli ; 5 And —— three am'rous ſiglis to raite the fire. Pope. 
| 4 |; ich elſe would putrefy with vice. Donne. | Puxæle in mazes and perplex'd with error. Yon, YRITES, 7. J. | from xd. ] Fireſtone. 1 a 
Th eee from locbe . er, in the ſerum, | Tele, as my -uide informed me, were men of ſubtle tem- Pyrites contains ſulphur, tometimes arſenick, always iron, 
uption which, falling into this declining part, putrefied. Wiſeman. | pers, and puzzled politicks, who would ſupply the place of | and ſometimes copper. | Woodward. 
in the PurkE'SCENCE. 1. ſ. {from putreſeo, Ta The itate of | real wiſdom wich cunning and avarice. Tatler, N*81. | PY'ROMANCY. . J. [ Togopartia, ] Divination by fire. 
un rotting. e | | | I did not indeed at firſt imagine there was in it ſuch a jar- Divination was invented by the Perſians, and is ſeldom or 
Now if any ground this effect from gall or choler, becauſe — of ideas, ſuch an inconſiſtency of notions, ſuch a contu- | never taken in a good ſenſe: there are four kinds of divina- 
ch, and being the fiery humour, it will readieſt farmount the water, ion of particles, that rather pu le than connect the ſenſe, tion, hydromaney, pyromancy, acromancy, geomaney. 
wary, ” > confeſs ini this come ulreſcence, it may promote] which in ſome places he ſeems to have aimed at, as I found RS . Ali. 
00 we may contels in the common ꝰ 87 Wu | _ upon my nearer peruſal of it _ Addiſon, | PYROTE'CHNICAL. adj. [ pyrotechnique, French from 2 
eration. rown's ar Errours. — 2 = Audiſon. | n 1 echnique, French, rom ꝓyro- 
aplace 1 ENT. adj. ¶ putreſcens, Lat.] 8 rotten. To PU'Z7ZLE, w. z. To be bewildered in one's own notions; | technicks.] En aged or Mul in fireworks. * 

5 PurRE'SCENT. adj. | Pur ee, | * 1 | OA PYROTE'CHNICKS Tip and r*. Th em- 
Licht Aliment is not only neceſſary for repairing the fluids and | to be aukward. _ 3 | : 1% CHNICKS. ». / Lv and Tex. ] The act of em- 
dion folids of an animal, but likewile to keep the fluids from the The ſervant is a puzzling fool, that heeds nothing. | __ ploying fire to uſe or pleaſure; the act of fireworks, — 
5 furgſceut alkaline ſtate, which they would acquire by con-. | | L Eftrange. PYROTE * 2. /. | pyrotechnie, French. ] The art of ma- 
A4. tant motion. Arbuthnoſ on Aliments. Porz LL E. . ſ. [from the verb.] Embaraffment; perplexity, naging re. : Bo LIES 8 

PUTRID. adj. [ putride, French; putridus, Lat.] Rotten; Men in great fortunes 3 | rangers _ elves, and 1 reat 3 gt ory 1 by the means of pyro. 

_ — | | = | | while they are in the pezzle of bulinels, they have no time to] fechny and chymiſtry, which in late ages have attained to a 
C Tre wine to putrid blood converted flows. Waller. | tend their health either of body or mind. Bacon Eays. | greater height than formerly. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
bs If a nurſe feed only on fleſh, and drink water, her milk, | PU'ZZLER. . . [from puzzle.) He who puzzles. PY'RRHONISM, 1. . [from Pyrrho, the founder of the leep - 

cad of turning ſour, will turn putrid, and ſmell like urine, | PY'GARG. 7. J. A bird. | 5 Ainſworth, | ticks.] Scepticiſm ; univerſal doubt. OD 
ER | | | Arbuthnot on Aluments. | PX'GMEAN. ad). | from py A | Belonging to a pygmy. | Pyx. n./. [ pyxis, Latin. J The box in which the Romaniſta | 
1 759 Patr.d fever is that kind of fever, in which the humours,, They, lets than ſmalleit dwarts in narrow rooms | „ EE OI Es 
forth in 
pot that DA 1 BY — —d — — — — — 
4. Hl. | * 5 | * | 
. down- 
Hiftorge 
he con- ' | 
eat Nen, 8 / 

Pre. ® 7 
Ame: © . | 
0 Abox. 8 e N | X 
ther it 0 = - | | 2 5 

9 QUA „ Q U A „ A . 
12 10 \ 1:3 confonant borrowed from the Latin or French, 2 A'GESIMAL. adj. ¶ quadrageſimal, Fr. quadrageſima, even, odd, long, and plain, guadrate and cubical numbers. 
eee tor wich, though gq is commonly placed in the at.] Lenten; belonging to Lent; uſed in Lent. 5 1 | | Brown. 
wy ) Saxon alphabet, tie Saxons generally uted cp, cw; I have compoſed prayers out of the church colle&s, ad- Some tell us, that the years Moſes ſpeaks of were ſome« 
ya as ce an, or cæbellun, to quell: gu is, in Engliſh, | ventual, 4001s Ml paſchal, or pentecoſtal. Sanderſon. | what above the monthly year, containing in them thirty-ſx 
1 Mike, RT 6s by the Itajtans and Spaniards cv; as guazl, | Q ADRANGL . 7 ee _ angulus, Lat. I A 41 e 15. Su pile ble. fs changes an Provid. 
ory Lack, except gitort, which is ſpoken, according to the | tquare; a ſurface with four right angles. | 3. | Ruadrans, Lat. 3 applicable. 1 his perhaps were 
ir, manner of the French, coit: the name of this letter is cue, a” Orme being overblown 8 5 more properly quadrant. = . 1 

5 75 lueue, French, tail; its form being that of an O with | 1 wal ns once about the 8120 5 E The On TIN «Xt # 2 a proper or 
| t 1 ä 8 : Re SN I come ro talk. WEE 'haketbeare's entry VI. improper con on, requires a gEnerlcal delcription, 922. 
1 *. * F Lc by Skinner, from gobio, the Latin The Eicurial hath a quadrangle for every . _ W. dodgy 4 | | Harvey on Conuſumptions, 

. . ame} A fort of fiſh, 3 ear. | Des owet. | 5 REST | 
Mert „Wack. v. n. [quacken, Dutch, to cry as a gooſe.) 0 ADRA'NGULAR. adj. {from quadrangle.) Square; hav- 1. A ſquare ; a ſurface with four equal and parallel fides, 
1.151 „ Tocylike a duck. This word is often written quaake, to] ing four right angles. 3 a i And 'twixt them both a quadrate was the baſe, 
it, 40 kyrelent the ſound better. | | Common ſalt ſooteth into little cryſtals, coming near to. Proportion d equally by ſeven and nine; | 
1e dhe Wild-ducks quack where graſshoppers did ling. King, | a cube, ſometimes into ſquare plates, ſometimes into ſhort Nine was the circle ſet in heaven's place, . 
1 v To chatter boattingly; to brag loudly; to talk oftenta- | quadrangular priſms. | _ Grew's Coſmol. All which compatted, made a goodly diapaſe. Fairy 9, 
| wully, | | © Bach environed with a cruſt, conforming ittelf to the Whether the exact guadrate or the one ſquare be the 
Dat. Believe mechanick virtuoſi | planes, is of a figure quadrangular. Woodward, | better, is not well deterinjned; I prefer the latter, provided 
Aab en raiſe them mountains in Potoſi, I was placed at a guadrangular table, oppoſite to the mace- | the length do not exceed the latitude above one-third part. 
1702 bc. out for plants with ſignatures, | bearer. | | peaator, Ne 617. | 5 Motten. 

„e quack of univerſal cures, Hudibras, p. iii. | QUA'DRANT. 2. /. [quadrans, Lat.] ET | | The powers militant LOS | 

pe. Y yo n. . [from the verb. * I, The fourth part; the quarter. : 8 3 That ſtood for Heav'n, in mighty quadrate join'd 

: Tua pretender to arts which he does not underſtand. In fixty-three years may be Joſt eighteen days, omitting | _ Of union irreſiſtible, mov'd on | on 
len king, tan 8 Mage, ſchools, and pulpits, are full of guacks, jug- | the intercalation of one day every fourth year, allowed for In ſilence their bright legions, Milion. 
'F dranc u and plagiaries. | L' Eflrange. | this quadrant, or fix hours ſupernumerary. Brown. To our finite underſtanding a gquadrate, whoſe diagonal is 
lors Grieg Jacks in the art of teaching, pretend to make young | 2, The quarter of a circle. _ commenſurate to one of the ſides, is a plain contradiction. 

i 00 maſters of the languages, before they can be maſters The obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator, and from GE SE Mor e's Divine Dialogues, 

* IN lene, Felton on the Claſſicks. | thence the diurnal differences of the ſun's right aſcenſions, 2, [Nuadrat, Fr.] In aſtrology, an aſpect of the heavenly 

geol. 1 Un boaſtty] pretender to phyſick; one who prociaims | which finiſh their variations in each quadraut of the circle ies, wherein they are diſtant from each other nine de- 
Ak | ny medical abilities in publick places. — of the ecliptick, being joined to the former inequality, ariſing grees, and the ſame with quartile, _ | itt, 
1 A brit appearance that a French wack made in Pa- | from the excentricity, makes theſe quarterly and ſeeming ir- To * DRATE. wv. z. [quadro, Lat. quadrer, Fr.] To ſuit 
"A Iitle boy walked before him, publiſhing with a ſhrill | regular inequalities of natural days. Holder on Time. to accommodated, ; : 
her than l | 400 My father cures all ſorts of diſtempers; to which | 3. An inſtrument with which altitudes are taken. | Ariſtotle's rules for Epick poetry, which he had drawn 
Frag Jr added in a grave manner: The child fays true,” Some had compaſſes, others quadrants, Tatler, N*81, | from his reffections upon Homer, cannot be ſuppoſed to 


„„ ene attorne 6 
K . ys, now an uſeleſs race. e. 
77 Nectar « 2. /. from quack. ] Mean or bad acts in — 
lt. 4 4 N 
on tae $0 mg ALVER, n. ſ. [quack and L One who brags | 
On” _— or ſalves; a medicaſter; a charlatan, ; 
of 101 Wg in ey quackſalvers, and charlatans, deceive the 
115 ls 5 . 3 were ZElop alive, the piazza and 
Suffe Wa neuf could ſpeak their fallacies. Brown. 
Jowtly Gen to hes country vicars, for want of other means, are 
fl with Mwpiic ir ſlufts; to turn mountebanks, up keg 
Rift a Buren oz Melancholy. | 
5 ; 


PUT 


Idus, Lat.] Mean; ow; worthleſs. 


PYG 


of them, have ſo little circulatory motion, that they 


PV X 


Throng numberleſs like that pygmear race 


1 An 2 rtfyl Addiſon. 


tricking practitioner in 
Delpairing quacks with curſes 


8 
the place, 


4 


Thin taper ſticks muſt from one center part; | 
Let theſe into the guadrant's form divide. Gay. 
QuAbRA R TAL. adj. [from quadrant. ] Included in the fourth 
part of a circle. 3 2 | 
To fill that ſpace of dilating, proceed in ftrait lines, and 
diſpoſe of thoſe lines in a variety of parallels: and to do 
that in a quadrantal ſpace, there appears but one way poſ- 
ſible; to form all the interſections, which the branches 
make, with angles of forty-five degrees _ 

1 Derbam's Phyfico-Theology. 
QUA'DRATE. adj. [quadratus, Lat.] | | 
1. Square; having four 0. e and parallel ſides. 
2. Diviſible into four equal parts. 


quadrate exactly with the heroick poems, which = been 

made ſince his time; as it is plain, his rules would have 
been ſtill more perfect, could he have peruſed the ZEneid. 

? | e | Adadiſon. 

Qua'DRATICK. adj. Four ſquare; belonging to a ſquare. 


| 1 

QUADIATIEL Equations, In algebra, are ſuch as retain, on 
the unknown ſide, the ſquare of the root, or the number 
ſought : and are of two forts; firlt, ſimple guadratichs, 
where the ſquare of the unknown root is equal to the abſo- 
lute number given; ſecondly, affected guadratichs, which 
are ſuch as have, between the bigheſ power of the unknown 


The gumber of ten hath been extolled, as containing 


| 


number and the abſolute number given, {omg intermediata 
power of the unknown number, | Harris, 
| | 98 Q Abe 


OVA: 
QranRATURE, u. ſ. (quadrature, Fr. quadrature, Lat.) | 
1. Ine act of ſquaring. je : 

[tp cu.ntous vi algebra, the doctrine of infinites, and 
the quad fue of curves, mould not intrench upon our 
ſtucc 07 inorality. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. Ine Lud and rt quarter of the moon. 
| iis tull moon, when the earth being between the ſun 
a eh, WE tre all the enlighiencu part of the moon; new 
Roth s WICH tie moon oc between us and the tun, its en- 
I{tencd part is wine from usz and halt moon, when the 
moon berg in the guadratures, we tee but halt the enlight- 


che Pat, Locke. 
3. Tien of being {quare; a quadrate; a ſquare, 
| At things: parted OY ch' einpyrcal bounds, 8 
Hits pd om thy orbicular world, Milton. 


 QUaDPRENSIAL. adj. [quadrenuulwmn, from quatuor and 
canli, Latin.) | | | 
1. Compriung tour years, 
2. Happening once in tour years. 5 
QUADALBLE, adj, [trom quadro, Lat.] That may be ſquared. 
Sir nauac Newton ditcovered a way ot attaining the quan- 
tity of all quedrible curves analytically, by his method of 
tluxions, ſome time betore the year 1688. _ Derham. 
QUE. adj. [quadrifidis, Lat.] Cloven into tour di- 
vinons. „ 
- QUADKILA'TERAL. adi. [quadrilatere, Fr. quatuor and 
latus, Lat.] Having four hdes. 5 
Tin incorporated with cryſtal, diſpoſes it to ſhoot into a 
quadrilateral pyramid, ſometimes placed on a quadrilateral 
baie or column.  Wodward on Foſſils. 
QuaDutitLa"TERALNESS, . J. [from quadrilateral.) The 
Property of having four right lined ſides, forming as many 


Tight angles. | Det. 
QUADRILLE. 2. /. A game at cards. Diet. 


QUADRIN. 2. /. [quadrints, Lat.] A mite; a ſmall picce of | 
money, in value about a tarthing. | Bailey. | 
Qu. DeISOMHICAL. adj. ¶qualuon and nomen, Lat.] Contiit- 
ing of fou nominations. | ü Didi. 
QUA'DRIP A RTLCE. adj. [guntuor and parlitus, Lat.] 
_ Having te jarties;z divided into four parts. | 
QUADRIPARTITELY. dv. {trom quad/ipariite.] In a qua- 
Kipartie di ribution, 8 ; 
QUADKIPARTI'TiON. 2. J. A diviſion by fur, or the taking 
the iourti part of any quantity or number. Dict. 
QUADRIPHY LLOUS, adh. |quatuor and gyxncv,] Having 
TOU! icaves. | | f 
 QUAaDRiRE'ME. 2. . [quadriremts, Lat.] A galley with | 
tour b:.:1ks of ars. | | | 
QUADRISY LLABLE. 7. I. [quatuor and /jUlable.] A word of 
f 10 1V:14DICS, 7 | AY 7 92 
QUADRIVA'LVES. . I. [quatuor and valvæ, Lat.] Doors 
Wich rot: foids. ; = . 
QUaDRIVial. adj. [quadrivium, Lat.] having four ways 
mne, ung 11, A point. | I ; 
QUADRUPED. #. J. [quadrupede, Fr. quadrupes, Lat.] An 
Animal that goes on tow legs, as perhaps all beaits, 
I ac different flexure and order of the joints is not diſpoſed 
in the elephant, as n otner guadrapeds. = Brown, 
The fang teeth, eye teeth, or dentes canini of ſome qua- 
4irupeil. „ Weoodward on Falſile. 
Molt quadrupedes, that live upon herbs, have inciſor 


tecth to piuck and divide them. | Arbuthnot. | yours is worth ten on't, Shakeſpeare. } 
7 Ihue king of brutes, „ Her mother hath intended, | 3 
Of que drupeds L only mean. Swwift. | That, quaint in green, ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob' d 


#POUADrvPED. adj. Having four feet. 


Tuc cockney, ravelling into the country, is ſurprized at | 


many tons of ihe quadruped and winged animals. Watts. 
. g/. [quadruple, Fr. quadruplus, Lat.] 


'ourtold; four times told. 


— 


A law, that to bridle theft doth puniſh thieves with a q,, 


dtruple reſtitution, hath an end which will continue as long 
as the worid itſelt continuetn. Hooter, 
The lives of men on earth might have continued double, 


treble, or quadruple, to any of the longeſt times of the firſt 


age 


8 os Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World, 
5 % at refreſhes the blood in 


the penury of aliment during 
the winter, and fomeanimals havea guadruple caul. Arbuth, 
To QUADRUPLICATE. wv. a. {[quadrupler, Fr, quadru- 
Plus, Lat.] To double twice; to make fourtfold. | 
QUAaDRUPLICA'TION. 2. J. [trom quadruplicate.] The tak- 
ing a thing tour times. | 8 
'QUaDRU'FLY. ado. ¶fiom quadruple.) To a fourfold quan- 


_ tity, ; 8 ; 
8 it the perſon accuſed maketh his innocence appear, the ac- 


cuſer is put to death, and out of his goods the innocent per- 


1on is quadruply recompenſed. Saoit. 
SUR. [Latin.] Enquire; ſeek; a word put when any 


ching is recommended to enquiry. 


 Quere, if tis ſteeped in the lame liquor it may not pre- 


vend the fly and grub. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
To QUAFF. v. g. [of this word the derivation is uncertain: 
Junius, with his utual idleneſs of conjecture, derives it from 
the Greek, xvavi7e in the Eolick dialect uſed for xv. 
Shiancr from go off, as go off, guoff, quoff, quaff, It comes 
trom coeffer, Fr. 40 be drunk. ] To drink; to ſwallow in 
large draughts. c | | 
He calls for wine; a health, quoth he, as if 
ad been abroad carouſing to his mates 
After a ſtorm, quafft off the muſcadel, 
And threw the tops all in the texton's face. 
| 1 tound the prince, | 
With ſuch a deep demeanour in great ſorrow, - 
That tyranny, which never guafft but blood, 
Would, by bcholding him, have waſh'd his knife 
With gentle eye drops. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
On tlow'rs repos'd, and with rich Low'rets crown d, 
They cat, they drink, and in communion ſweet - 
af immortality and joy. * Milton's Paradije Laſt, b. v. 
Ty QUaFF, H. u. To drink luxuriouſly, | 
We may contrive this afternoon, 
Aud quaff carouſes to our miltrets* health. Shakeſpeare. 
Beiſhazzar, quaffiug in the facred veſſels of the temple, 
ſces his fatal ientence writ by the fingers of God. South. 
Twelve days the gods their ſolemn revels keep, 
And guaff with blameleſs Ethiops in the deep. Dryden. 
QuAFT FER. 7. ſ. [irom guaf.)] He who quaffs. | 
73 QUA'FFER, v. u. [a low word, I ſuppoſe, formed by 
chance.) To feel out, This ſeems to be the meaning. 


Ducks, having larger nerves that come into their bills than 
eecic, quaffer and grope out their meat the moſt, Derbam. 


QUa'GGY. adj. {from gaagmire-] Boggy; ſott; not ſolid. 


Tits word is ſomewhere too in Clariſſa. 
QUA'GMIRE. . ſ. I that is, quakemre.] A ſhaking marſh; 
a bog that trewblcs under the feet. 
The ten and quazrire, to mariſh by kind, 

Are to be drained, Tuer. 
Your hearts Ii ſtamp out with my borſe's heels, 

And make 4 quagmire of your mingled brains. Shakeſp. 
Poor Tom! whom the tout fiend hath through ford and 
whirlpool, o'er bog and 3 Shakeſpeare. 
Tie wet particl-s might have cafily ever mingled with the 
dre, ard fo all had either been fea or guagmere. More. 
the brain is of fuch a clammy conſiſtence, that it can no 
more 1etain motion than a quaghmmre. Glanwille's Scepſis. 
QU4ib. pert. (of this participle I know not the verb, and be- 


QUAIL. 2. .. [quagha, Italian.) A bird of game. 


ShakejÞ. 


With gentle finger itroak'd her milky care, 


Ainfworth, \ 
55 


for quauled, for the poor convenience of his rhyme. ] Cruſhed ; 
dejected z depreſſed. | k 
Therewith his ſturdy courage ſoon was quaid, 


And all his ſenfeywere with ſudden dread diſmaid. F. Q. 


His guazls ever | 
Beat mine, in-hoop'd at odds. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. | 
Hen birds have a peculiar fort of voice, when they would 
call the male, which is ſo eminent in quazls, that men, by 
counterfeiting this voice with a quail pipe, catily drew the 
cocks into their ſnares. | Ray on the Creation. 
A trether gale | 
Sweeping with ſhadowy guſt the field of corn, 5 
While the qaailclamours for his running mate. Thompſon. 
QUAILPIPE, 2. f. [quail and pipe.] A pipe with Which 


towlers allure quails, 


cluded wich a late invention far improving the qui e. 
2 Addi ons Spectator, Nt 108. 
To QUAIL. v. 1. [ ſuclen, Dutch. ] To languith; to ink. into 
dejection; to loſe ſpirit. Spenjer. 
He writes there is no guννj.i ling now; 
| Becaule the king is certainly pollett | ES 
Ot all our purpoles, Shakeſpear's Henry IV. p. i. 
This may plant courage in their quazling breaſts, 
For yet is hope of life and victory. Shakeſpenre. þ 
After Solyman had with all his power in vain beſieged 
Rhodes, his haughty courage began to quazl, ſo that he was 
upon point to have railed his ſiege. | KMuolles. 
| | While rocks ſtand, | 
And rivers ſtir, thou can'ſt not ſhrink or quail; 
Tea, when both rocks and all things ſnali duband, 
J hen ſhalt thou be my rock and tower. 
When Dido's gholt appear'd, | ERS 3 
It made this hardy warriour 9H. Wandering Pr. of Troy. 
At this the errant's courage quaz/s.  Cleaveland. 
_ To pals the quailing and withering ot all things by the re- 
ceſs, and their reviving by the reacceſs of the tun, the fa 
in trees preciſely follows the motion of the fun. Hakexwell. 
To QUAIL. v. a. [cbellan, Saxon.] To cruſh; to quell; to 
depreſs; to link ; to overpower. | | 
To drive him to delpair, and quite to quazt, 
He ſhewed him painted in a table plain © 
The damned ghoſts. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Three, with fi'ry courage, he aſſails; 55 3+: 


And each ſucceſſive after other quazls, 


QUAINT. adj. | coint, Fr. comptus, Lat.] 
petty elegance. | | | 
Fach ear ſucks up the words a true love ſcattereth, 
And plain ſpeech oft, than quaint phraſe framed is. Sidney. 
| ou were glad to be employ'd, 
To ſhew how quaint an orator you are. Shakeſpeare. 
He ſpends ſome pages about two ſimilitudes; one ot mine, 


3. Neat; pretty; exacck. 5 LR 
But for a fine, quaint, graceful, and excellent faſhion, 


With ribbands pendent, flaring *bout her head, Shakeſp. 
I never ſaw a better faſhion'd gown, ewe | 
More quaint, more plealing, nor more commendable, 


How honourable ladies fought my love, 

Which I denying they fell fick and died. 

He bis bk of the heav'ns _ 

Hath left to their diſputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wide 

„II 

5. Nuaint is, in Spenſer, quailed; depreſſed. J believe by a 
very licentious irregularity, TE 5 

With ſuch fair flight him Guyon fail'd: 

Him ſpying, with freſh onſet he aſſail'd, | 
And kindling new his courage, ſeeming quaint, 5k 
Struck him ſo hugely, that through great conſtraint x 
He made him ſtoop. Fairy Queen, b. li. 

6. Aﬀected; foppiſn. This is not the true idea of the word, 
which Swift ſeems not to have well underitood, 
To this we owe thoſe monſtrous productions, which under 
the name of trips, ſpies, amuſements, and other conceited 


quaint fopperies were wholly abſent from graver Pubs, 
| 7 We | t. 
QUAINTLY. adv. [from quaint.] TN: 
1. Nicely; exactly; with petty elegance. 955 
When was old Sherewood's hair more quainily curl'd, 
Or nature's cradle more enchas'd and purl'd. B. Johnſon. 
4. Art fully - PEE. 5 ; 
Breathe his faults ſo quazztly, 
That they ſeem the taints of liberty, 8 
The flaſh and outbreak of a fiery mind. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Ingenioully with ſucceſs. This is not the true ſenſe. 
As my Buxoma 


I quaintly ſtole a kiſs. | Gay. 
Quar'NTNESS. 2. . [from quaint.) Nicety ; petty elegance. 
There is a certain majeſty in ſimplicity, which is far above 

all the guaintneſs of wit. * 
To QUAKE. v. fl. [cþacan, Saxon.] 
1. Io hake with cold or fear; to tremble, 


1e1ze, | Sidney, b. i. 
of * hath not ſpent all his quiver in Venice, thou 
wilt q:zake for this. 
Do ſuch buſineſs as the better day 
Would quake to look on. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Who honours not his father, | 
Henry the fifth, that made all France to quake, _ 
Shake he his weapon at us, and paſs by. Shazeſpeare. 
The mountains quake at him, and the hills melt, and the 
earth is burnt at his preſence, . Nah. i. 5. 
Son of man cat thy bread with guaking, and drink thy 
water with trembling and carefulneſs. 
In fields they dare not fight where honour calls, 
The very noite of war their ſouls does wound, 
They quale but hearing their own trumpets found. 


2. To ſhake; not to be ſolid or firm, 
Next Smedley div'd; flow circles dimpled o'er 
The guaking mud, that clos'd and op'd no more. 

QUAKE. u. . [from the verb. A ſhud, 

tation. 
As the earth may ſometimes ſhake, 
For winds ſhut up will cauſe a quale; 
So often jealouſy and tear 
Stol'n to mine heart, cayſe tremblings there. 


Pope. 


er; a tremulous agi- 


QuxLfrIcATIox. n. ſ. [qualification a 
1. That which makes — . or g bir na | 


A difh of wild fowl furniſhed converſation, which con- 


Herbert. | 


——_—— 


Three, all as kings adorn'd in royal wiſe: Bs 
Still wond'ring whence ſo many kings ſhould riſe, Daniel. 


5 | 
1. Nice; ſcrupulouſly, minutely, ſuperfluouſly exact; having! 


and another quazzter of his own. - Sillingfleet. þ 
2. Subtle; artful. Oblolcte. „ | 
As clerkes been full ſubtle and queint. Chaucer.” 


3 5 HSbaleſpeare. 
4. Subtly excogitated; fineſpun. „ — 1 
j ò ] q ] ! 8 
Like a fine bragging youth, and tell quaint hes, 


| Shakeſpeare. | 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. viii. 


Till at the laſt, all breathleſs, weary and faint, 8 


a ppellations, have overrun us; and I wiſh I could ſay, thoſe 


Pope. | 


Dorus threw Pamela behind a tree, where ſhe ſtood quak- 
Ing hike the partridge on which the hawk is even ready to 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Ezek. xii. 18, | 


Dryden. 


QU A 


It is in the power of the prince to UW thing 
become the faihion, if he would wake he PICty and ris 
fications for preferment. | U *cellary dali 
2. Accompliſhment. 4s 
. Good qualifications of mind enable a mags... 
his duty, and tend to create a publick eltern *"©t0 perform 
3- Abatement; diminution. , in ot aum. 4 

Neither had the waters of the flood infuſcd | 
rity, as thereby the natural and powerful 6 mch an impu. 
plants, herbs and fruits upon the carth dcn of all 
ton and harmtyl change. Kaleigb's Hife NA Waka, 
To QUALIFY. v. 4. (qualifier, Fr.) % Way, 
1. 10 fit for any thing. 

Place over them ſuch governors, as 
ſuch manner as. may govern the place. 

I bequeath to Mr. John Whiteway the ſum 1 
dred pounds, in order to qualify hint for afro but 
oO . 


2. To furniſh with qualifications; to accomplig) W's Fin 
That which ordinary men ate fit for, I wm 


may be aal in 


» . bs , . 0 . 
and the belt of me is diligence. Shakeſpone, tt ing | 
, * . by ter. . . J 
dhe is of good eſteein, e Allg Lear, 


Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth 
Beſide fo qualified, as may beleem ; 
The ſpoule of any noble gentleman, 
3. To make capable of any employme 
4. To abate; to ſoften; to diminiſh, 

Io | 1 have heard, 

Your grace hath taben great pains to qualify © © 
His rig'rous courſe. Shakeſpeare's Merch, of Iu: 

I do not ſeek to quench your love's hot fie. } Peri, 
But quality the fire's extreme rage, : 
Leſt it ſhould burn above the bounds of rea, 

I have drunk but one cup to-night, and th, 
qualified too; and behold what innovation it! 


Shake ( 
nt or pril. 1. 


on. Shale. 
at as Cui 
Nakes here; 

They would report that they had ccc, dae 

: Ha pt ICS for twen 

thouſand years, which muſt needs be a very ggg. Near, 
unleſs we will qualify it, expounding tuen Wear my al, 
revolution of the ſun, but of the moon. "" 
It hath fo plcaſed God to provide for all ling er, 
inconre. 
tial uud 


„2 0 
/ 27: 2» 
ity dd. dete 15 4 


wherewith he hath filled the world, that tuck 
niencies as we contemplate afar oft, are found, by 
the witnels of men's travels, to be 10 qual fal, as 
portion of the earth made in vain, "> Rilo 
W So happy 'tis you move in {uch a ſphere, I 
As your high majeſty with awful fear - 

In human hreatts might qual; that fire, 
Which kindled by thoſe eyes had flamed higher, Fabi 
Children ſhould be early inſtructed in the true einma. of 
things, by oppoſing the good to the evil, and t 
or qualifying one thing with another, „ ranet 
Iy propoſition I Tos qualified with the word, de; 
thereby making allowance tor thoſe caſes, wherein men uf 
excellent minds may, by a long practice of virtue, have rep. 
dered even theheights andrigours of it delightful, 440 
5. To eaſe; to aſſuage. | 7 20 
He balms and herbs thercto apply'd, 
And evermore with mighty ipclis them charn'd, 
That in ſhort ſpace he has them gualif'd, 
And him reſtor'd to health, that would have dy'd. Henſer. 


* \ 4 5 
com eating 


6. To modify; to regulate. 


It hath no larinx or throttle to qualify the found, Brown, 
QUA'LITY. z. . | qualitas, Lat. qualite, Fr. 1 Open 
1. Nature relatively conſidered. 05 

Theſe, being of a far other nature and quality, are not o 
ſtrictly or e commanded in Scripture, Hale. 


oe Other creatures have not judgment to examine the quality 


of that which is done by them, and therefore in that they, 
they neither can accuſe nor approve themſelves. Hates. 
Since the event of an action uſually follows the nature or 
quality of it, and the quality follows the rule direcing it, it 
concerns a man, in the framing of his actions, notto be de- 
ceived in the rule. | Knut. 
Ihe power to produce any idea in our mind, I call quay 
of the ſubject, verein that power is. Lickt, 
2. Property; accident. 85 N 
In the diviſion ef the kingdom, it appears not which of 
the dukes he values moſt; for qualities are 10 weighed, tat 
curioſity in neither can make choice of either's morety.. 
| | | | | Shake peare, 
No ſenſible qualities, as light and colour, heat and fund, 
can be ſubſiſtent in the bodies themſelves abſolutely cone 
dered, without a relation to our eyes and ears, and oth! or» 


; 


gans of ſenſe: theſe qualities are only the effects of our ict 


tation, which ariſe from the different motions upon our 
nerves from objects without, acco: ding to ther various m0» 
dification and poſition, Deu. 
3. Particular efficacy. | : | 

7 O, mickle is the powerful grace, that lies 
In plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true gas Val). 

4. Diſpoſition; temper. 

To-: night we'll wander through the ſtreets, and rote 
The qualities of people. Shakeſp. Aut. and Ce] 
5. Virtue or vice. . : 

One doubt remains, ſaid J, the dames in gre? 
What were their qualities, and who their queen? Dryd%e 
6. Accompliſhment z qualification. 

__ He had thoſe qualifies of norſemanſhip, dancing {nes 
ing, which accompany a good breeding. Canal. 
7. Character. «hath 

The attorney of the dutchy of Lancaſter part2kes o *. 
qualities, partly of a judge in that court, a er 
attorney- general. Bacon s lait 0 


1 


» 9 11711110 

We, who are hearers, may be allowed tome opel Teck 

in the guaiity of ftanders-by. 8 
8. Comparative or relative rank. 1 


It is with the clergy, it their perſons be reſpeFicl & oath 
it is with other men; their quaitty many uns far ben 
that which the dignity of their place requixcth. 

We lived moſt joytul, obtaining acqua 

of the city, not of the meaneſt quzaiity. re will 
The matters of theſe horizs ma be admittedto 
the lord lieutenant : this is to be done, What 4 0 

2 7 perſons are of. 3 | 
Rank; ſuperiority of birth or ſtation. 1 
5 Let hun be ſo IRAN as ſuits with genere e 

knowing to a ſtranger of his gi. Shakejf. O. 

10. Perſons of high rank. Co lectixely. in my featherh 

I ſhall appear at the maſquerade dreſſed vpn K in the 
that the quality may fee how pretty they will gi Nei. 
travelling habits. hte Guardian N. 

Of all the ſervile herd, the worit is bi, 

That in proud dullneſs joins with 9 4ò 

A conſtant critick at the great man s ex p). 

To fetch and carry nonſenſe for my lord. e of death. 
UALM. . .. [cþpealm, Saxon, a fu: den e ling Is 
A ſudden fit of ſickneſs; a ſudden ſeizure ot 5 * 

Some ſuden gualm hath ſtruck me to 2 kun der. 
And dimm'd mine eyes, that I can read ne gate Hart 
N . aur hearty I 

Some diſtill'd earduus benedictus, laid to) gate ea 
the only thing for a qual. „ 
Comp to theſe ſtorms, death is but 0) g vg 


— 


Z.. 


Jieve it only put by Spenſer, who often took great liberties, 


Suctl ng 
Ajnſwaorth, 


QUAKING-GRASS, 2. J. An herb, 


Hell ſomewhar lightſome, the Bermudas ca. fg 
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Hocler. 
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1 find a cold qualm come over my heart, that J faint, T 
ſpeak no longer. 7 o bel. 
RY All maladies | 
. : ſpaſm, or racking torture, qualms , 
5 — "agony : Milton's Paradife Loft. 
8 For who, without a qualm, hath ever look'd 


They have a hckly uneaſineſs upon them, ſhitting and 
hanging from one exror, and trom one qual to another, 
Tanks | as after novelties. L' Eftrange's Fables. 
— Thy mother well deterves that ſhort delight, . 
Tie nauſcous gualins of ten months travail to requite, 


When he hath ſtretched his veſſels with wine to their ut- 
oft capacity, and is grown weary and ſick, and feels thoſe 
1 Ins and difturbances that uſually attend ſuch exceſſes, he 
2010 hat he will hereafter contain himſelf within the 
8 Calamy. 


retolves, 11 n 
beunds of {obriety. 
The qualms or ruptures of your blood : 
Riſe in proportion to your ood. Prior: 
va 1Mi5H. adj, [from qualm,) Seized with ſickly languor. 
Wh Lam qgualmiſh at the tmell ot leek. Shakeſpeare. 
| __ "You drop into the place, 
Careleſs and qualmijh with a yawning face. Dryden. 
y - . C . 1 * A N N a 
UASDARY. 2. / [queen dirat je, Fr. Shiner.) A doubt; 
= fculty 3 an uncertainty. A low word. 


ing to quauttt Ve 5 


Tuus explication of | | 
of [ol tance Ve UINUTLY' may peradvyenture give little ſa- 
11 7-0 148 ' : 


Rants. | - Digby on Bodies, 
Qua IT r. 2. fe {quantite, Fre quantitas, Lat. } 


mmuhed. 


Sngnt. ts is hat may be increaſed or diminiched. Chejre. 


. An: indeterimtnace weight or mealure. 

1% Of weight. | 1 
. * Foteillec in hellebore, if thou ſhouꝰdſt try 
Tomix u, and mittks the guantiiys | 
The rules ot phylice wou'd again thee cry. 
4. A-p07tion 5 a part. 
a | 


Dryden, 


' 7 ? : 8 1 — * 2 7 » 1 14 21 * d 1 * {it 
0 N ( bearded nenmmiUlcy an wI 48 Nialter Sula . 
. % "| 4 
. Skt, 
z. Alarge portion. | 3 > = 
The warn antifcorbutical plants, taken in quantittcs, will 
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neceſturlix make the preceding vowel, by polition, long in 
quantity z as parren. | | 
. VI CAI. 1. J. [Latin. ] The quantuy; the amount. 
chat ilt-odVited prince, will eatity be Computed. UW 
ALAN TAN. J. . [quarantain, Fr.] The ſpace of forty 
Cantax TI k. 5. days, being the time winch a thip, ſuſpcët- 


IT a 12 . f 


t town, where you may learn to ſpeak before you venture 
to exp" Your parts in a ch congregation, 
QUARREL.: 2. J. [queretze, Fr.] OT 
1. A brawl; a peny fight; a icuine, 
If I can faten but one cup upon him, | 
With that nich he hath drank to-night already, 
He'll be as full of quarrel and otfeace, / 
As my young mittrels* dog. 
2. Adiſpute; a conteſt. „ | ON 
Ie part, which in this preſent quarrel ſtriveth againit the 
cument ard ſtream of Jaws, was a long while notiung 
fene. "Te | 
As if earth too narrow were for fate, 
On open teas thoir quarrels they debate; 
1 belle wood they flowing armies. bear, 


4 Acaule of debate. __ 
[ could not die any where ſo contented, as in the king's 
<.pany; his caule being juſt, and his quarre! honourable, 
| | 2 Sharfpeare's Henry V. 
If not in ſervice of our God we fought, 

In menaer quarrel if this ſword were ſhaken, - | 

Well might thou gather in the gentle thought, 
do tara princeſs ſhould not be forlaken. 
& Sancclüng that gives a right to miſchief or repriſal. 
tle thought he had a good quarrelto attack him, Holingſb. 
Wives are young men's mittrefſes, companions for mid- 
dle age, and old men's nurſes; ſo a man may have a quarrel 
to marry when he will. | Bacon's Eſſays. 
„ Ovection ; ill will. | 


* 
4 


kim, but ſhe could not. 


ö ' | Mark, vi. 19. 
* arc apt to pick quarrels with the world for every little 
lery. | t 


| . | : 8 
| are no quarrel to the practice; it may be a diverting 
0 Th 8 55 Teton ou the Claſſichs, 
8 unakelpeare, it ſeems to ſignify any one peeviſh or ma- 
1 Better 2 | 2 | 
vent er had known pomp, though't be temporal; 
AMEN guarr, fortune, do divorce 
Kiran the bearer, tis a ſuſt'rance panging 5 
L rp. al and body's ſev'ring, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
ö rom (Yadreau, Fr. quadrella, Italian.] An arrow with 


T vas ſhortly after ſlain by a quarrel thereof. Camden. 
För eng d the ſtring, 
Ran D. v [quereller, Fr.] 
; Wes to (cutie z 10 {quaþble, 55 
wy nen, e ort well, but 1 fhall as ſoon 2 5 it 2 
3 eſpeare. 

To 338 ave taken ſuch pains, as if they labour'd 

Toons 18 5 5 auger into tom, ſet quarrelling 

Vine drunken rf Qu. Shatejp. Timon of Athens. 
Wit . SCN WH excels, maketh bitterneſs of the mind, 

Bead. OS ANG gaarrelling, Eccliſiaſticus, xxxi. 29. 
1 = ed loclable, quarrel in hunger and luſt; and the 
hand n ihen as much in fury and war, as the 


Beat 
bl a: 
[4 10 . Wc S 
Ga, No variance. 
FU Alter + . 
dr . rende counties do revolt; 
A dis 1 4 = . 
b To Feb. gel with obedience. Shakeſp. King Jobn. 


Wird to combat. 
Pt. once the Perſian king was put to flight, 
N 'd to fight; 
Aud ett che ern n mortality confeſs'd, 
A Tofng bens on of Jove to guarrel for the reſt, Dryden. 
to pick. objections. | 
Le ourſelve ming, and quarrel about the name, is to 
bey # 5 ridiculous, Bramhall againſt Hobbes. 
05 often, v mt carriages wherever they are, and forge 
nere they are not; they quarrel firlt with the 


On holy garbage, though by Homer cook'd. Roſcommon. | 


Dryden's. Virgil. 


AN TITIV Es adj. [quantitivus, Lat.] Eſtimable accord- 


rarity and denſity, by the compoſition 


Ustackion to tuch who are apt to concetve therein no other 
Jia ** * . — 1 . * 

ono of retolution, but fuch as our fentes ew aus, 
Coin! x ; : 8 FER PAS . 77 . 
in chmpounchng and diving bodies according to quan- 


y 5; ö 
1. That properts ot any tung which may he cncrealſed or di- 
Ss 42+ 2 > — 9 « 


li were law'd into giranzzes, I lhowuld make four dozen 


ſpeare. | 


Th: caty pronunciation oha mute detore u quid does not} 
Holſer's Elements of Speech, 


The quartz of preibyterian merit, during the reign of 
. Swift] 


© of tatfcctioh is obliged to torbear intercourſe or com- 
Pals vour 91@rmtine among ſome of the churches round 


Swift. 


Shakeſpeare's Othello, * 
Hooters Dedication. 8 


And tore'd impriton'd winds to bring *em near. Dryden. 7. 


Fairfax. 


Herodias nad a quarrel againlt him, and would have killed 


1 ported by William Brito, that the arcubaliſta or | 
I = Was firtt thewed to the French by our King Richard | 


outfle the quarrel long. Fairfax. | 


Temple's Miſcellanies. 


| . In a poem elegantly writ, 
| I will not quarrel with a thght miſtake, Roſcommon» 
I quarrel not with the word, becauſe uſed by Ovid. Dryd 
QUA'RRELLER. 2. /. (from quarrel.) He who quarrels. 
QUARRELLOUS. adj. | querelleux, Fr.] Petulant; eaſily pro- 
voked to enmity z quarreliome. 
Ready in gybes, quick anſwered, ſaucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weazel. wag amd Ounbeline. 
QUA'RRELSOME. adj. [from quarrel.] Inclined to brawls 
ealily irritated; iraſcible; cholerick; petulant. 
Cholerick and quarrel ome perſons will engage one into 
their quarrels. acon's Eſſays. 
There needs no more to the ſetting of the whole world in 
a flame, than a e xy; plaintiff and defendant, LEH. 
QUA'RRELSOMELY, a. 
tome manner; petulantly ; cholerickly. 
QUA RRELSOMENESS, z. /. [from quarrelſame.] Cholerick- 
neſs; petulance. | 
QUARRY. 2. /. [quarre, Fr.] 
1. A ſquare. | 
To take down a quarry of glaſs to ſcowre, ſodder, band, 
and to tet it up again, is three halfpence a toot. Mortimer. 
2. [ Ruadrean, F r. An arrow with a ſquare head. 
8 The thatts and quarries from their engines fly 
As thick as falling drops in April ſhow'rs. Fairfax. 
3. [From querir, to ſeek, Fr. Skinner; from carry, Kennet.] 
Game tluwn at by a hawk. | e 


Savagely ſlaughter'd; to relate the manner, 

Wird on the guaryy of theſe murder'd deer . 

To add the death of you. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
She dwells among the rocks, on every ſide 

Wich broken mountains ſtrongly fortity'd; 

From thence whatever can be ſeen ſurveys, 


They their guns diſcharge; | 
This heard ſome thips ot ours, though out of view, 
And twitt as eagles to the quarry flew, Waller. 
An hollow cryital pyramid he takes, | | 
In nrmamental waters dipt above, | | 
Ot it a broad extinguiſher he makes, © | 
Ant hoods the flames that to their guarry trove. Dryden 
No toil, no hardihip, can rettrain _ | 
Ambitious man inur'd to pain; 
Ihe moreconfin'd, the more he tries, 
And at forbidden gzarry flies. 
Ere now the god his arrows had not try d, 
But on the trembling deer or mountain goat, 


&. $warriere, quarrel, Fr. from carrig, Iriſh, a tone, Mr. 
Lye; craige, Erle, a rock.] A ſtone mine; a place where 
they dig ſtones. 8 

The tame is ſaid of ſtone out of the quarry, to make it 
more durable. BOS Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
| Pyramids and tow'rs 1 1 5 
From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold, Milton. 
Here though grief my feeble hands up lock, 
Yet on the ſoften'd quarry would I ſcore 
My plaining verle as lively as before, 
An hard and unrelenting ſhe, 
As thenew-crntted Niobe; 15 
Or, what doth more of ſtatue carry, : 
A nun of the Platonick quarry. 


| Milton. 


He like Amphion makes thoſe quarries leap- ; 
Into tair figures from a contus'd heap. Waller. 
Could necellity infallibly produce quarries of ſtone, which 


As long as the next coal-pit, quarry, or chalk-pit, will } 
give abundant atteſtation to what I write, to thele 1 may 
very lately appeal. MVoodabard's Natural Hiſtory. 
0-QUA'RRY. wv. . [from the noun. ] To prey upon. A low | 
- word not in ule. 9 ot 
With cares and horrors at his heart, like the vulture. 
that is day and night quarryizg upon Prometheus's liver. 


QUARRYMAN, 2. /. [quarry and man. ] One who 


Zs in a 
quarry. | 


| Stunsfield quarry, the quarryman aſſured me was flat, co- 
vered over with ſcales, and three foot long, Woodward. 
QuaRT. 2. /. [quart, Fr.] f | 1 
1. The fourth part; a quarter. Not in uſe. 
Albanact had all the northern part, 95 
Which of himſelf Albania he did call, e 
And Camber did poſſeſs the weſtern quart. Fairy Q, 
2. The fourth part of a gallon. N 
When I have been dry, and bravely marching, it hath 
ſerved me inſtead of a quart pot to drink in. Shakeſpeare. 


haltpence a quart. : S rote Miſcellanies. 
3. LQuarte, Fr.] The veſſel in which ſtrong drink is com- 
monly retaile. 55 1 
You'd rail upon the hoſteſs of the houſe, 
And ſay you would preſent her at the lect, . 
Becauie ſhe bought ſtone jugs and no ſeal'd quarts, 
Shakeſpeare. 
QUA'RTAN. 2. ſ. [ febrisquartana, Latin. ] The fourth day 
ague. | | ow: 
| te were an uncomfortable receipt for a quartan ague, to 
lay the fourth book of Homer's Iliads under one's head. 
Brown. 
Call her the metaphyſicks of her ſex, 
And ſay ſhe tortures wits, as quartans vex ernstes. 
Phyſicians. | Cleaveland. 
Among theſe, quartans and tertians of a long continuance 
molt menace this ſymptom. Harwey on Conſumptions. 
A look ſo pale no quartan ever gave, | 


QUaRrTA'TION. 2. J. [from quarius, Latin.] A chymical 
operation. 50 | 
In quartation, which refiners employ to purity gold, al- 
though three parts of ſilver be ſo exquiſitely mingled by fu- 
ſion with a fourth part of gold, whence the operation 1s de- 
nominated, that the reſulting maſs acquires ſeveral new 
qualities; yet, if you caſt this mixture into aqua fortis, the 
{1lver will be diffolved in the menſtruum, and the gold like a 
dark powder will fall to the bottom. Boyle. 
QUARTER. 2. /. [quart, quartier, Fr.] os 
1. A fourth part. | FP 
It is an accuſtomed action with her, to ſeem thus waſhing 
her hands; I have known her continue in this a quarter of 
an hour. . Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Suppoſe the common depth of the ſea, taking one place 


with another, to be about a quarter of a mile. Burnet, 
Obſerve what ſtars ariſe or diſappear, 
And the four quarters of the rolling year, Dryden. 


Suppoling only three millions to be paid, tis evident that 
to do this out of commodities, they mutt, to the conſumer, 


cr , 
nd then with the prince and itate. Temple, 


v. | trom quarrelſome.] In aquarrel- | 


Your wife and babes D | } 


And ttooping on the flaughter'd quarry preys. Sardys. 
So lcentedthe grim temure, and up turn'd = 

His nottrils wide into the murky air, e 

Sagacious of his qiarry. Milton. 


Dryden's Horace. | 


8. Friendſhip; amity; concord. Not now in uſe. 


At this new quarry he prepares to ſhoot, Dryden, 
Let reaton then at her own guarry fly, ; 
But how can finite graſp infinity. | Dryden. | 


2. To divide; to break by force. 


Cleaweland. 


are the materials of all magnificent ſtructures. More. 
For them alone the heav'ns had kindly heat F 
In eaſtern quarries, ripening precious dew, | Dryden. | 


L Hlrange. 
40 range 


One rhomboidal bony ſcale of the needle-fiſh, out of | 


You have made an order, that ale ſhould be ſold at three | 


Thy dwindled legs ſeem crawling to the grave. Dryden, | 


QUA 


| 2. A region of the ikies, as referred to the ſeaman's card, 


I 'il give thee awind, 
—1 myſelt have all the other, 
And the very points they blow, 
And all the grarters that they know 
I' th. ſhipman's card. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
His praiſe, ye winds! that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe ſoft or loud. 
When the winds in ſouthern garters rite, 
Ships, from their anchors torn, become their ſport, 
And ſudden tempeits rage within the port. Addiſon, 
3. A > iy ages region of a town or country. 
The like is to be ſaid of the populouſneſs of their coaſts 
and quarters there. Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
No leaven ſhall be ſeen in thy quarters. Exed. xiii. 7. 
The ſons of the church being to much diſperſed, though 
without being driven, into all quarters of the land, there was 
{ome extraordinay delign of Divine Wiſdom in it. Sprat. 
A bungling cobler, that was ready to ſtarve at his own 
trade, changes his quarter, and ſets up for a doctor. | 
1 5 L' Eflrange. 
4. The place where ſoldiers are lodged or ſtationed, 
| Where is Lord Stanley quarter'd ? 
— Unleſs I have milta'en his quarters much, 
His regiment lies half a mile TY 
South trom the mighty power of the king. Shakeſpeare. 
The quarters of the ſev'ral chiets they ſhow'd, 
Here Phenix, here Achilles made abode, 


It was high time to ſhift my guarters. 
5. Proper ſtation, 


_ Dryden. 
Spectator. 


make it keep quarter, and fever it wholly from their ſerious 
attairs, | Bacon's Eſſays. 
Switt to their ſeveral quarters haſted then 
The cumbrous elements. Rog | Milton. 
6, Remiſſion of life; mercy granted by a conqueror. 

He magnified his own clemency, now they were at his 
mercy, to offer them quarter for their lives, if they gave u 
the caitle, NN Clarendon, b. viii. 

When the cocks and lambs lie at the mercy of cats and 
wolves, they mult never expeQ better guarters, L' Eſtrange. 
Ducover the opinion of your enemies, which is commonly 
the trueſt; for they will give you no guarter, and allow no- 
thing to complaiſance. 

7. Treatment ee by an enemy. 
To the young if you give any tolerable gzarter, you in- 
dulge them in their idleueſs, and ruin them. Collier. 

Mr. Wharton, who detected ſome hundreds of the bi- 
ſhop's mittakes, meets with very ill quarter from his lord- 
ſhi.  Srift, 


| iends, all but now, | 6 
In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 
Diveiting them for bed, and then, but nor . 

Swords out, and tilting one at other's breaſts. Shake, 

9. A meaſure of eight buthels, 3 5 

There may be kept in it fourteen thouſand quarters of 
corn, which is two thouſand grarters in each loft. Mortim. 

10. Falle quarter is a cleft or chink in a quarter of a horte's 


ot it, that being the weakeſt and thinneſt part. 
To QUARTER, wv. a. [from the noun.] | 
1. To divide into four parts. | 2 
A thought that guarter'd, hath but one part wiſdom 
And ever three parts coward, 


You tempt the fury of my three attendants, - 


Lean famine, quartering ſteel, and climbing fire, Shak, 
Mothers th:ll but ſmile, when they behold EE 
Their infants grarter'd by the hands of war. Shakeſp, 

3. To divide into Aitinet regions. 


Then ſailors quarter” d heav'n, and found a name 
For ev'ry fixt and ev'ry wand'ring ſar, Dryden. 
4. To ſtation or lodge ſoldiers. . | 
When they hear the Roman horſes neigh, 
Behold their quarter'd fires, 
They will waſte their time upon our note, 


Where is Lord Stanley quarter'd ? 


They o'er the barren ſhore purſue their way, | 
Where quarter d in their camp, the tierce Theſſalians lay. 


You have quartered all the foul language upon me, that 

could be raked out of Billingſgate. Speftator, NY 595. 

5. To lodge; to fix on a temporary dwelling. | 
They mean this night in Sardis to be quarter'd. Shak, 

6. To diet. | . 

5 He fed on vermin; | a 

And when thele fail'd, he'd ſuck his claws, 

And quarter himſelf upon his paws. 

7. To bear as an appendage to the 1 arms. 

The firſt ordinary and natural, being compounded of ar- 
gent and azure, is the coat of Beauchamp of Hack in the 
county of Somerſet, now quartered by the Earl of Hertford, 

„ | eacham on Blazoning. 


ance. | 
He us'd two equal ways of gaining, 
By hind'ring juſtice or maintaining; 
To many a whore gave privilege, _ 
And whipp'd for want of quarterage. Hudibras, pP. wie 
days in the year, on which rent or intereſt is paid. 

he uſurer would be very well ſatisfied to have all the 
time annihilated, that lies between the preſent moment and 
next quarterday. | 


. e rn. ſ. [quarter and deck.) The ſhort upper 
eck. 


\QUA'RTERLY. adj. [from quarter.] Containing a fourth 


part. 


The moon makes four quarterly ſeaſons within her little 
year or month of conſecution. Holder on Time, 


the diurnal differences of the ſun's right aſcenſion, which 
finiſh their variations in each quadrant of the ecliptick; and 
this being added to the former inequality from eccentricity, 


natural days. 

QUA'RTERLY. adv. Once in a quarter of a year, 
QUA'RTERMASTER. 2. /. [quarter and mn 
regulates the quarters of ſoldiers, 

The quartermaſter general was marking the ground for 
the encampment of the covering army, Taller, NY 62, 
QUA'RTERN. z. /. A. gill, or the fourth part of a pint. 
QUA'RTERSTAFF. 2. /. A ſtaff of defence: ſo called, I he- 

lieve, from the manner of uſing it; one hand being placed at 
2 SCG, and the other equally between the middle and 
the end. 

"His quarterfaff which he could neer forſake, 
Hung half before, and half behind his back. Dryden. 

Immenſe riches he ſquandered away at quarter f and 

cudgel play, in which he challenged all the count: y- 
| Arbuthnot, 
UARTILE, 1. . An aſpect of the planets, when they arg 


Bentley. 


be raiſed a quarter in their price; ſo that every thing, » _— | 
Ike. 


that uſes it, mult be a quer dearer, 


marked thus, d. 
| . Mars 


Milton's Paradije Lojt, b. v. 


They do helt, who, if they cannot but admit love, yet | 


Dryde 7. 7 


hoof from top to bottom; it generally happens on the inſide 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 5 


To know from whence we are. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, | 


is regiment lies half a mile ſouth. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


Dryden. 


Hudibras, þ. i. 5 
QUA'RTERAGE, 1. f. [from quarter.] A quarterly allow- 


QUA'RTERDAY. 2. f. [quarter and day.] One of the four 


Addiſon's Spectator, N 93. 
From the obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator ariſe 


makes theſe quarterly and ſeemingly irregular inequalities of 


er.] One who 


three ſigns or ninety degrees diſtant from each other, and is 
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_- QUATERNITY. . / [quaternus, Lat.] The number four. 


©. quaternity of the elements, which are the principles of bo- 


Mars and Venus in a qrarti/e move on 
My pangs of jcalouty tor Ariet's love. Dryden. 
ee Song na. ſe (quarius, Latin.) A book in which every 

theet, being twice doubled, makes four leaves 

Our fathers had a juſt value for regularity and ſyſtems 3 

then folios and grartss were the faſhionable ſizes, as volumes 
in octavo are now, _ | Watts. 
To QUASH. v. a. [quaſſen, Dutch; ſquacciare, Ital. quaſ®, 
Latin. } 
1. Tocruſh; to ſqueeze. 
| The whales | 
Againſt ſharp rocks like retling veſſels ud, 

Though huge as mountains, are in pieces daſh” 


Waller. 
2. To ſubdue ſuddenl y | 
Twas not the {pawn of ſuch as theſe, - 
That dy'd with Punick blood the conquer'd ſeas, 
And gua/b'd the itern ZEacides. Roſcommon. 
Our ſhe-contederates keep pace with us in guaſbing the re- 
bellion, which had begun to ſpread itlelf among part of the 
ir lex. | Addiſon's Freehulder, Ne 15. 
3. [Caſſus, Lat. caſſer, Fr.] To annul; to nullity ; to make 
void : as, the indictment was quaſhed, | 
To QUASH. v. . To be ſhaken with a noiſe, 
A thin and tine membrane {trait and cloſely adhering to 
keep it from grajhing and ſhaking. Kay on the Creation. 
| The water in this dropiy, by a tudden jirk, may be heard 
to qra/h. |  Sharp's Surgery. 
QUAN. z.f. A pompion. Ainſworth. 
QUA'TERCOUSINS, As, t ulins, as it 


hey are not quater-co 


is commonly ſpoken cater-coujins, plus ne font pas de quatre 


couſins, they are not of the four firtt degrees of Kindred, that 
is, they are not friends. Skimmer. | 
QUATERNARY. I. /.[quatertarius,Latin.] The numberfour, 
The objections againit the quaterzary of elements and 
| n ot principles, needed not to be oppoled ſo much 
. againſt the doctrines themtelves. Boyle. 
QuaTE'RNION. u. .. [quaternio, Lat.] The number four. 
| Air and the elements! the eldelt birth rg, 
Of nature's womb, that in quatermor run 
Perpetual circle, nultiform; and mix | 5 0 
And nouriſh all things; let your ccaſeleſs change 
Vary to our great Maker ftill new praile, Tilton. 
I have not in this ſcheme of theſe nine gquaterazons of con- 
ſonants, diſtinct known characters, where 
but muit repeat the ſame. Holder Elements of Speech. 


The number of four ſtands much admired, not only in the 


Brown. 


dies, but in the letters of the name of Gd. 5 
ltanza of four lines 


QuA TRAIN. 2. /. [quatrain, Fr.) A 
rhyming alternately: as, 7 | 
Say, Stella, what is love, whoſe fatal pow'r 
Robs virtue of content, and youth of joy? 
What nymph or goddeſs in aluckleſs hour 
Diſclos'd to light the milchiet-making boy? Mrs. Mul/o. 
I have writ my poem in quatrains or ſtanzas of four in al- 
ternate rhyme, becaule I have ever judged them of greater 
dignity for the ſound and number, than any other 
\ | ; ; 
7. QUA'VER. v. . [cpavan, Saxon. } 
1. To ſhake the voice; to ſpeak or ting with 
voice. | | 5 
Mliſo fitting on the ground with her knees up, and her 
hands upon her knees, tuning her voice with many a guaver- 
ing cough, thus ditcourted, RO Sidney, b. Ii. 
The diviſion and quawering, which pleaſe ſo much in mu- 


Dryden. 


a tremulous 


ſick, have an agrezment with the glittering of light playing | 
por 7 „ 2 Natural Hiſtory. | 


upon a wave, 3 
3 Now ſportive youth 


Carol incondite rliythms with ſuiting notes, | | 
And guaver unharmonious. | _ Phillips. 
We ſhall hear her quavering them half a minute after us,, 
to ſome ſprightly airs of the opera, Addiſon. 


2. Totremble; to vibrate. 5 
| A membrane, ſtretched like the head of a drum, is to re- 
ceive the impulſe of the ſound, and to vibrate or qua ver ac- 
cording to its reciprocal motions, 


in a ſecond minute of time; but if the finger be moved with 
a quavering motion, they appear again. Newton's Opticks. 


Qua. 1. ſ. [ quai, Fr.] A key; an artificial bank to the | 


tea or river, on which goods are conveniently unladen. 
n 1. . [cpean, Saxon, a barren cow; honcpen, in the 
las of Canute, a ltr 

rally a ſtrumpet. 
As fit as the nail to his hole, o 


ras a ſcolding quean to a 


wrangling knave. Fs Shakeſpeare. 
This well they underſtand like cunning qreans, | 
And hide their naſtineſs behind the ſcenes. Dryden. 


Such is that ſprinkling, which ſome careleſs guear 
| Flirts on you from her mop. | Swift. 
QUEA'SINESS. 2. . [ 
ſleated ſtomach, g. 
EA SV. adj. [of uncertain etymology.] 
1. Sick with nauſea. | | 
He, greaſy with his inſolence already, 
Will their good thoughts call from hin. 
Whether a rotten ſtate and hope of gain, 
Or to diſuſe me from the queaſy pain 
Oft being belov'd and loving, 
Out-puth me firſt. 
2. Faſtidious; ſqueamiſh 
, with your two helps, \ 
in deſpight of his quick wit and his gzeaſy ftomach, he ſhall 
fall in love with Beatrice, Shakeſpeare. 
The humility of Gregory the Great would not admit the 
ſtile of biſhop, but the ambition of Boniface made no ſcruple 
thereof, nor have greaſy reſolutions been harboured in their 
ſucceſlors ever {ince. | 
Men's ſtomachs are generally ſo queaſy in theſe caſes, that 
it is not ſafe to overload them, Gowernment of the Tongue. 
Without queſtion, 2 5 
Their conſcience was too 
3. Cauſing nauſeouſneſs. 
I have one thing of a gueaſy quettion, 
Which I muſt act. _ Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
ToQUECK. v. 3. To ſhrink; to ſhow paiu ; perhaps to com- 


lain. | 
P The lads of Sparta were accuſtomed to be whipped at al- 
tars, without ſo much as guecking. Bacon. 


| QUEEN. n. ſ. Leben, Saxo 
ing.] 1 75 

1. The wiſe of a * 
e 


u, A woman, a wife, the wite of a 


was lapft 
In a moſt curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
Of his queen mother. Shakeſpeare's 
2. A' woman who is ſovereign of a kingdom. 
That queer Elizabeth lived fixty-nine, and reigned forty- 
five years, means no more than that the duration of her ex- 
iftence was equal to ſixty- nine, and the duration of her go- 
vernment to forty-five annua] revolutions of the fun. Locke. 
Have I a queen 
Paſt by my fellow rulers of the world? 
Have | retas'd their blood to mix with yours, 
And raiſe new kings from ſo obſcure à race? 


Spaleſpearo. | 


from gueaſy.] The ſickneſs of a nau- | 


| 


queaſy of digeſtion, Dryden. 


Cymbeline. 


QUEEN-APPLE. 2. J. A ſpecies of apple. 


39 to exprels them, 


verle inf 


Fay on the Creation. 
It the eye and the finger remain quiet, theſe colours vaniſh | 


umpet.] A worthlels woman, gene- 


1 


Dt | QUE'NCHER, 2. . [from quench, } Extinguiſher ; one that 
onne. 


ill ſo praiſe on Benedict, that, | 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


| 


To QUENCH. vv. a. 


1. 'To extinguiſh fire, 


And zeal, which burnt it, only warms the land. Dryden. 


4+ To 


13 8 


QUE 


A threepence bow'd would hire me, 


| 
Old as I am, to queer it, Shakeſpeare's Thenry VIII. | 
Ot your own ſtate take care: this dream of mine, 
Being now awake, I'll gucez it no inch farther, : 
But milk my ewes and weep. Shakejp. Witter's Tale. 


| 


Since ſtream, air, ſand, mine eyes and ears eonſpire, 
What hope to guench, where each thing blows the fire. 


Sidluey. 
| No Engliſhſoub _. OCT 
NMlore ſtronger to direct you than yourſelf ; 
Ik with the ſap of reaſon you would quench, > 
Or butallay, the fire of paion, Shakejp. Henry VIII. 
This is the way to kindle, not to quench. Shakeſpeare. 
Alittle fire is quickly trodden out, 
Which, being lulfer d, rivers cannot quench. Shakeſpeare. 
The fire had power in the water, forgetting his own vir- 
tue; and the water forgat his own gzenching nature. %. 
Milk quencheth wild- fire better than water, becaule it 
entereth better. | _ Bacon's Natural Hiſjlory. 
Subdu' d in fire the ſtubborn metal lies; 5 
One draws and blows reciprocating air, 
Others to quench the hiſſing mals prepare. 
- You have already quench d ſedition's brand, 


* When your work is forged, do not quench it in water to 
cool it, but throw it down upon the floor or hearth to cool of 
itlelf; for the guenching of it in water will harden it. Moxor. 

2. To ſtill any paſſion or commotion, | 

But if all aim but this be levell'd falſe, 

The ſuppoſition of the lady's death 

Will guench the wonder of her intamy. 

3. To allay thirſt, _ | 

Every draught to h 

a further quenching of nature, a 

diſcaſes, a drowning of the ſpirits. 

deltroy. ; 

When death's form appears, ſhe feareth not 

An utter quenching or extinguiſiment; 

She would be glad to meet with ſuch a lot, 

That fo ſhe might all future ill prevent. 

Covered with 

rally very cold, and alſo to guezch and diſſipate the force of 
any ſtroke, and retund the edge of any weapon. | 

To QUENCH. v. n. To cool; to grow cool. 

| Doſt thou think, in time 
She will not gaench, and let inſtructions enter 
Where folly now poſſeſſes? Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
QUE'NCHABLE, adj. [from quench.] That may be quenched. 


proviſion for rheum and 


 Dawies.. 


quenches. 
QUE'NCHLESS. a. 2 quench.) Unextinguiſhable. 
Come, bloody Clifford, rough Northumberland, 
I dare your quenchleſs fury to more rage. Shakeſpeare. 
The judge of torments, and the king of tears 


He fills a burniſh'd throne of quencþle/s fire, 


raſhaw. 
to a court. 
A circumduction obtains not in cauſes of appeal, but in 
caules of firſt inſtance and ſimple guerete only. Apliffe. 
* 1. /. | querens, Lana. 'The complainant; the 
aintitf, | 
QUERIMONIOUS, adj. [querimonia, Latin.] Querulous; 
complaining. 
9 — IOUSLY, adv. [from querimonious.) Quer u- 
ouſly ; with complaint. — 

0 thee, dear Thom, _ addreſſing, 

Moſt guerimontoufly confeſſin 
QUERIMO'NIOUSNESS. 2. /. | 

plaining temper. 
QUE'R1ST. z. .. [from guero, Latin.) An enquirer; an 
aiker of queſtions. | | | wy 
I ſhall propoſe ſome conſiderations to my gentle quei. 


| Denham. 


The juggling ſea god, when by chance trepann'd 
By ſome 3 querifl — on the Hci 
Impatient of all anlwers, ſtrait became 
A ſtealing brook. _ 

QUERN, ws cpeonn, Saxon, ] A handmill. 

Skim milk, and fometimes labour in the pk 
And bootleſs make the breathleſs huſwife churn, 

| Some apple-colour'd corn | 
Ground in fair guerns, and ſome did ſpindles turn. 


To QUREN, v. z. Lo play the queen, 


* 


Dryden. 


4 


South. 


Ray. 


dreſs 


Shakeſpeare | 


| 
im, that has guerched his thirſt, is but 


4 


| 


on querimonious.] Com- | 


Spectator, ö 


Saxvift's Miſcell. 


| 


Dryden. | 


in and hair keeps it warm, being natu- | 


7 


QueE'RELE, n. ſe [ querela, Lat. querelle, Fr.] A complaint 


| 


Shak. } 


QUE 


without his holy turr upon his back, bit, 
QuE'RY, for equerry, n. J. [ecuyer, Fr.] A prog 5 Jex. 
to a prince, or one converiant in the King's itabls; "ging 

vI4 & "0 u 


The queen-apple is of the ſummer kind, and a e Qur'xvrous. adj. [querulus, Latin.) An Sale, 
apple mixed wich others. Mortimer's Huſbandry. | tually complaining. Mour ing; la. 
Her cheeks with kindly claret ſpread, Although they were a people by nature avg 
Aurora like new out of bed, guerulous, wratutul, and umpatient of reſt and (-hearted, 
Or like the freſh queen apple's ſide, : was there nothing of torce to work the fo, 1 
; Bluthing at fight of Phoebus? pride. Sidney, b. i, | ſtate, till the time before- mentioned was expired. of dhe 
| QUEE'NING. 2. /. An apple. | The preitures of war have cowed their tpiri;s, Hoster. 
The winter gueering is good for the table. Mortimer. gathered from the very accent of their warts os map be 
QUEER. adj. Lot this word the original is not Known: 4 prolate in a whining Kind of guerulous tone 25 ff x. C 
correſpondent ſuppoſes a queer man to be one who has a plaining and creit-railen, _—_— 5 po com. 
quare to his naine in a liſt.] Odd; ſtrange; original; par- Though you give no countenance to the com ai Tore. 
Aucular. querulcus, yet curb the inſolence of the eee nts of the 
He never went to bed till two in the morning, becauſe he | QUE'RULOUSNESS. 2. /. {from querulo 5. Habt Locke. q 
would not be a queer fellow; and was every now and then lity of complaing mournfully. it or qua. 1 
knocked down by a conſtable, to ſignalize his vivacity. QuE xx. 2. J. (from guere, Latin.) A queſtion; 
| SHES Spectator. quiry to be relulved, _ h | 3 Met. 
QUEE'RLY. adv. [from queer.) Particularly; oddly. . I thall conclude, with propoſing only ſome ger: ©. 
QUEERNESS. 2. /. [trom queer. ] Oddnels; particularity. ' order to a tarther ſcarch to be made by others. 9 10 
QUE'EST.. u. /. U from queſtus, Lat. Skinner. A ringdove; ] This thews the folly of this query, that might'a ne, 
a kind of wild pigeon. Hed I demanded, that would impiouily and abſurd} IND pk «bs be 
70 QUELL. v. a. [cbellan, Saxon. ] To cruſh ; to ſubdue; ] the arm of Oinnipotence 2 doing any thiny 4 tote 
originally, to kill. cauſe it can never do its utmoſt. 3 p 30 5 
4 | What avails __ | To QUERY. w. 2. [trom the noun. ] To aſk quet; ae. 
Valour or ſtrength, though matchleſs, ge l with pain, _ Three Cambrilge jophs e 
Which all ſubdues, and makes remiſs the hands Each prompt to query, antwer, and debate. | Þ, 2 
Of mighticit ? Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. [ QUEST. 2. /. | quejie, Fr.] | ge. 
Compaſſion quell d | 1. Search ; act ot ſceking. 1 | 
His beſt of man, andgave him up to tears | None but tuch as this bold ape unbleſt 
A pace; till tirmer thoughts rettrain'd exceſs. - Milton, F Can ever thrive in that untucky gueſ?. Hubber7 Tar 3 
This quell" her kde, hot other doubts remain'd, } It lulty love ſhould go m 44 bf of beauty lat. | 
That once diſdaining, ſhe might be dildain'd. Dryden. Where thould he tind it fairer than in Blanch? L005 
He is the guardian of the publick quiet, appointed to re- Lair ilver-bufkin'd nymphs, Ns ie. ; 
ſtrain violence, to quell ſeditions and tumults, and to pre- I know this % of yours and tree intent k 
I ſerve that peace which preſerves the world.  Atterbury. Was all in hunvur and deyotion meant, N 
I To QUELL. wv. u. To die. „ Jo the great mittrets of your princely thrine, 434 = 
QUELL. z. J. {from the verb.] Murder. Not in uſe. i a An aged man, in rural weeds, s. 
. hat can not we put upon [ Following, as tecm'd, the queſt of lome ſtray ewe. 1/21; g 
His ſpungy followers, wao ſhall bear the guilt 3 One tor alt © © „ Cl 
Ot our great quell ? Shakejpeare's Macbeth. Myſelf expoſe, with lonely ſteps to tread. 1 
QUE'LLER. 2. J. {trom guell,] One that cruthes or lubdues. Ine untounded deep, and the void imumente, b 
Hail, Son of the Moſt High, I Fo ſearch with wand'ring gueft a place foreteld 4 
Queller of Satan, on thy lorious s | Should be. | AIII tan Lara die Loh, B. l. 
Now enter! Mlilton's Paradiſe Regained, b. iv.. Since firſt break of dawn, tlie fiend, n 1 
QUE'L2UECHOSE. [ French. ] A trifle; a Kickſhaw. 4 Mere terpent in appearance, forth was come, | 
Prom country graſs to comfitures of court, | And on ls %%, where lixeliek he might find a 
Or city's quelquechoſes, let not report 8 Tue only two of mankind, Miles 4. 
1 My mind tran{port. e Donne. [would be not ſtrange, ſhould we find Paradiſc a; 8 
To QUEME. v. #. [cpeman, Saxon. ] To pleaſe, An old day where Adam lettiit; and I the raiher note this, Adu 
word. . e Skinner. I tee there arc lome to carnelt in greft of it. 5 


AC. 
7 5 There s not an African, EN 
That traverſes our vat Numidian «farts | 


In queſt of prey, and lives upon his bow, +, 
But better practiſes theie boatted virtues. Audiſn Can. rc 
Wie lee them active and vigilant in ggf of dcligut. Yea, Ly 
2. [For ingqueſi.} An impannelled jury, | Oy: 
Waat's my ottence ? de 
Where is the evidence that doth accuſe me? UE 
What lawtul que/t have given their verdict up Qt 
Unto the frowning judge? Shakeſpeare's Richard II. a 
| 3. Searchers. Colleètively. 2 | 1 
IJ.0ocu have been hotiy call'd for, F 
When, being not at your lodging to be found, f 
The ſenate ſent above three leveral ; . pre 
Jo ſearch you out. Shakeſpeare's Otlall. ab 
4. Enquiry; examination. | (if 
O Wn and greatneſs! millions of falſe eyes all 
Are ſtuek upon thee z volumes of report UL 
Kun with theſe falle and molt contrarious gueſs UE 
. Upon thy doings, Shakejþ. Meajure jor Mec/urt, 
5. Requeſt ; detire; ſolicitation, | the 
Sad not abroad at every queſt and call old 
Ot an untrained hope or pation.  Rerbert. anc 
8 v. 2. | queter, F r. from the noun.] To go a Ger. 
earch, | . | 
| QUe'sTANT. . /. [from guefter, Fr.] Seeker; endeavourer 1 
ter. 1 Ei f 
5 See, that you come CE: 
Not to woo honour, but to wed it; when 5 
The braveſt gueftart ſhrinks, find what you ſeek, Jet 
That tame may cry you loud, St ake/fearts to 
QUE'S'TION. z. J. { queſtion, Fr. quæſtio, Latin. | | 
I, interrogatory'; any thing enquired, „ m 
Becaule he that Knoweit lealt is fitteſt to ak qugſcors, it ben 
is more reaſon for the entertainment of the tine, wat) e 25 1 
me queſtions, than that I alk you, | „ Hat, % 
2, Enquiry ; diſquitition, 1 hf 
It is to be put to gueſtion, whether it be lawful for Chaſ- 00 
tian princes to make an invative war ſunply tor the bh Qt 
gation of the faith, Bacon hip # op 
3. A diſpute; a ſubject of debate. e 18 7 
There aroſe a guejlion between ſome of Jotn * ic pes * 


and the Jews about puritying.  ablgithe 256 
4. Affair to be examined. | 


In points of honvur to 


be try'd, 


Suppole the 9% not your owns Sup, Our. 
5. Doubt; controverſy; diſpute. | Cie 
| his is not my writing, 1 Iir 
Though I confeſs much like the character: 19550 T 
Rut out of guefiion tis Maria's hand. She 15 4. king 
Tis time for him to ſhew himſelf, when his ve! ele I; 
called in queſtion, and to come and judge the wo! 745% Pro 
men begin to doubt whether he mace it. Lads T 
The doubt of their being native impreſſions or e = 
is ſtronger againſt theſe moral principles than the Jocks. * 
that it brings their truth at all in queffror. un tie 
Our own earth would be barren and deſolate, C ©. 
benign influence of the ſolar rays, which without . la 
a tre, of all yhe other planets. SG 7 
Judicial trial, | | gon book 
* whoſoever be found guilty, the communion 
* 8 * On - 1 1 1 
ſurely deter ved leaſt to be called in queue ARE, 
7. Examination by torture. k he perſen b 
Such a preſumption is only ſufficient to pu chens 
therack or queſtion, according to the eivil A ih Jl, 
| him to condemnation. 41e 


8. State of being the ſubie& of preſent enquiry- w 
If we being detendants do aniwer, that : _ 
queſtion are godl 7 comely, decent, profitab i 1 
their reply is childith and unorderly , 
the thing in gue/ion, and ſhew the 
goodneſs whereot we are tam to 
would grant. en. 
It be hid ſaid, it would purchaſe fix 19 5 
pence weighty money, he had proved the m - 
: their pe 
Nor are theſe aſſertions that dropped from they prof 


5 
the chu 
we dn 


cb 
N "7 
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and 1%" 
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n 14 
Piat. 


; ; 42 
Qu RFO. u. /. [corrupted from cuerpo, Spaniſn.] 
cloſe to the body; a waiſtcoat. 8 


chance, but delivered by them in places Well Pretakte 
bo _ the poo 1 queſtion. * . 
Endeavour; ſearch. Not in u 
: As it more concerns the Turk chan Rhede, $9 


b, | 
1% eure. 


eien, t 
th ve 2 
Baca. 


for Chaſ- 
the propas 
hiulz J. 
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erion 10 


une 


the p 


1. To debate by interrogatories. 


3. 1 


Suit. | 


go may he with more facile guęſtion bear it; 
oY that it ttands not in ſuch warlike brace, 


But altogether lacks the abilities 


That Rhodes is drefs'd in. Shakeſpeare. | 


15 ers To. Vs 1. {from the noun.] 
Io enquire. Fools OED 
” Tesaddeniy out of this delightful dream 
The man aw oke, aud would have queſtion'd more; 
But he would not endure the wotul theme, Spenſer. 
Pe that gacſtioneth much ſhall learn much, and content 
act; but elpecially if he apply his queſtions to the (kill of 
5 erlons whom he aſketh.  - Bacon's Eſjays. 
I pray you, think you guz/77on with a Jew; | 
| You may as well ule queition with the wolf, 


Wr he hath made the ewe bleat tor the lamb. Shakeſþ. | 


7; UESTION. Ve a. [ queſionner', Fr.] ; 
1. Io examine one by queſtions. | ? ; 
Quejtion your royal thoughts, make the caſe yours; 
Be now the father, and propoſe a ſon ; . 
Hear your own dignity ſo much prophan'd ; 
And then imagine me taking your part, 


And in your pow'r 10 filencing; your ton, Shakeſpeare. | 
| B pts 


ut hark you, Fate, _ | 
I muſt not have you henceforth gion me 5 
Whither I go. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. P. i. 
This conſtruction is not fo undu vnably to be received, as 


not at all to be %,. Brown s Vulgar Errours.. 


2. To doubt; to be uncertain of, _ 
O impotent eſtate of human life? 
Where deeting joy does laiting doubt inſpire, 


And mott we queflicz what we molt deſire. - re |. 


o have no conhdence in; to mention as not to be trulted, 
Be a delign never 0 artificially laid, if it chances to be de- 
fented by tome crols accident, the man is then run down, luis 
counſels derided, his prudence gug/izoned, and his perſon 
deſpiled. | x Souih's Sermons. 


Qui TiONABLE. adj. [from queſtion. } 


1. Doubtful z diſputable. ; : | | 
Your accnttomed clemency will take in good worth, the | 
coder of thele 5 {imple labours, beſtowed for the neceſſary 
a 


juſtification of laws teretofore made gue/tionable, becuute 
bot pertectly underttood. | Hooker's Dedication. 
That perlons drowned float, the ninth day when thetr gall 
breaketh, is a que/ttonable deternimation, both in the time 
aud caule; | _ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


lt is que/lionable, whether the ule of ſteel ſprings was | 
known in thoſe ancient times. IWitinss Math. Magick. | 


It is queſtionable, whether Galen ever ſaw the diſſection of 
a human body. Baden Reflections on Learning. 
2. Sulpicious; liable to ſuſpicion ; liable to queſtion. 
Be thy advent wicked or charitable, | 
Thou com'ſt in fuch a queſtionable ſhape, 


That I will ſpeak to thee. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Qur'sT10NARY. adj. [from gueftien.] Enquiring; atking | 


queltions. 


I grow laconick even beyond laconiciſm; for ſometimes I 


return only yes or no to quefizonary epiltles of half a yard 
Ing. 8 Po Sa 
QuE>TIONAP LENESS, u. /. [from que//zon,] The quality of 
deing queſtionable, | | 


Que'srIONER. u. {from qucſlion.] An enquirer. 28 


QLESTIONLESS, ad. [from queftion.] Certainly; without 


Nu tianleſs hence it comes that many were miſtaken. 


ueſiimieſs duty moves not ſo much upon command as 


promile; now that which propoſes the greateſt and molt ſuit- 


able rewards to obedience, and the greateſt puniſhments to 


Gfobedience, doubtleſs is the molt likely to enforce the one 
and prevent the other. | | South, 
Ur STAN, a n. ſ. [queft, man, and monger. ] Starter of 
QUrSTMONGER, { lawfuits or protecutions. 5 
Their principal working was upon penal laws, wherein 
they ſpared none, great nor ſmall, but raked over all new and 


old ſtatutes, having evera rabble of promoters, gzeflmongers, | 
| Bacon, 


and leading jurors, at their command, | 
Qr'srRIST. u. /. {from queft.] Secker; purſuer. 
Six and thirty of his knights, Th : 
Hot queflrifts after him, met him at the gate, | 
Are gone with him tow'rd Dover. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
QESTUARY, adj. [from queſtus, Lat.] Studious ot profit. 
Although lapidaries and guefiuary enquirers affirm it, 
Jet the writers of minerals conceive the ſtone of this name 

to be a mineral concretion, not to be found in animals. 

oe | Brown. 


Wi, u. . A ſarcaſm; a bitter taunt. Ainſworth. The 


lane perhaps with gz; 


oF 
f 
tic ſound of words. | 
The firſt ſervice was neats tongues ſliced, which the phi- 
lolophers took. occalion to diſcourſe and quibble upon in a 
me tormal way, |  [L Eftranze. 
QIBBLE. . /. [from quidlibet, Lat.] A low conceit de- 
lending on the ſound of words; a pun. 


This may be of great uſe to immortalize puns and quibbles, | 


and to let poſterity lee their forefathers were blockheads. 
5 | Addiſon. 
- Witksor quibbles have no place in the ſearch after truth. 


KL 10 8 Watts. 

>. 2BLER. n. ſ. [from quibble, unſter. | 

QICK, edj. URS me JP 

L Living; not dead; 5 5 
They had fwallowed us up quick, when their wrath was 
ndled againſt vs, | _ Pſalmexxiv, 3. 

| tacre be quick raw fleſh in the riſings, it is an old le- 

ly... Lew. xili. 10. 
The quick and the dead. Common Prayer. 
As the ſun makes here noen, there day, there night, 
=t5 wax, dries clay, makes flow'rs, ore quick, ſome 

dead. | Davies. 

VET Thence ſhall come, 5 

Veen this world'sdiflolution ſhall he ripe, | 

95 4 glory and pow r to judge both quick and dead. Mz/t. 
i nimble; done with celerity. | 

ki ek whereunto devout minds have added a picrcin 

"ua brevity, thereby the better to expreſs that guick an 

A expedition, wherewith ardent affections, the very 
es of prayer, are delighted to preſent our ſuits in heaven. 


Hooker, b. v. . 
4 "rely; free from delay. | en 
ds to her his charge of quick return 5 
b Aline, fpritely ; er Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, b. ix. 
8 ot great ſagacity in buſineſs, and he preſerved ſo 


that f V1gour of mind even to his death, when neareighty, 


Klee who had known him in his younger years, did 
ie 


ou Clarendon. 
ore paſſed His noviciate in ſinning, betore 
RE this, be he never ſo quick a proficient. Seurh. 

ma}, which is firſt produced of an egg, is a blind 


My d. 
da dull worm; b t h 1 » 92 8 e A 
uz on: 3 but that winch hath it's refurrecticn thence, 
zuich eyed, 
Os 


(A man mult have 


Wig. volatile, and ſprightly fy. Grew's Cofmot, 
ay. Nimbly; {pcedily q TeaGily. 
A; 3 1 gibes, quick anſwer'd, ſaucy, and 3 
les as the weazel, Shake/pearc's Cymbeline. 


Pope to Suit. 


ip. | 
QUIBBLE. wv. 7. _—_ the noun. ] To pun; to play on 


um to have much quicker parts in his age tifan be- 


This ſhall your underſtanding clear 
T hoſe things from me, that you ſhall hear, 


Quick. 2. J. 
1. A live animal. 
Peeping clole into the ick, 
| Night fee the moving of ſome quzct, 
Whote ſhape appeared not; 
But were it fairy, ficnd, or ſnake, 
My courage earned it to wake, 


2. Theliving fleck; ſeniible parts. 


therctorè that ſpeech touched the g. Bacon. 
Selz ad with ſudden ſmart, 


3. Living plants. 
and bank fer with quick. | 
QUI'CKBEAM, or quickentree. u. f. 


— 


To QUICKEN. vv. a. [cþiccan, Saxon. 


As heavy to me, as *tis odious; but . 
Ihe mittre(s which I ſerve, quiclens what's dead, 


— 


To guicken with Kkiſſing; had my lips that power, 
Thus would I wear them out. 


Fuir ſoul, ſince to the taireſt body join'd 
You give ſuch lively life, ſuch quict ning pow'ry 
Aud #nfluence of ſuch celeſtial kind, | 
As keeps it ſtill in youth's immortal flower. Davies. 
| Ne throws 2 
His influence round, and kindles as he goes; 
Hence flocks and herds, and men, and beatts, and fowls, 
With breath are guicker'd, and attract their ſouls. Dryden. 
2. To haſten; to accelerate, : | | 
You may ſooner by imagination guicken or ſlack a mo- 
tion, than raiſe or ceale it; as it is caſier to make a dog £0 
flower, than to make him ſtand (till. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


clamaticns in force, and to quicken the execution of the molt 
principal. 7 _ Hayward, 
I hough any commodity ſhould ſhift hands never lo faſt, 
yet, if they did not ceaſe to be any longer traffick, this would 
not at all make or quicken their vent, ns” . 7 
3. To ſharpen; to actuate; to excite. 
Though my ſenſes were aſtoniſned, my mind forced them 
_toquickenthemlelves; becauſe I had learnt of him, how little 
favourheis wont to ſhew in any matter of advantage. Sidney. 
It was like a fruitful garden without an hedge, that qurckens 


the apperite to enjoy ſo tempting a prize. South. 
They endeavour by brandy to guicken their taſte already 
extinguiſhed, | Tatler, Ne 57. 


This review he makes uſe of, as an argument of great 
force to quicken them in the improvement of thoſe advan- 


he defire of fame hath been no inconſiderable motive to 


deſerve it. 


| 5 Swift. 
To QUICKEN. v. u. | 


1. To become alive: as, a woman quickens with child. 
Theſe hairs, which thou doſt raviſh from my chin, 

Will quicken and accuſe thee; I'm your hoſt; 

With robbers hands, my hoſpitable favour - 


They rub out of it a red duſt, thatconverteth after a while 
ar ering which they kill with wine when they begin to 
' quicken. I 
5 The heart is the firſt part that guickers, and the laſt that 
dies. DE Ray on the Creation. 
2. To move with activity. 5 . 
Sees by degrees a purer bluſh ariſe, wh: 
And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. Pope. 
QUrcKENER. z. J. {from quicken. J _ Os 
1. One who makes alive. : . 
2. That which accelerates; that wliich actuates. 
Love andenmity, averſation and fear, arenotable whetters 
and quickeners of the ſpirit of life in all animals. More. 
QuI'ckLIME. 2. . {celx viva, Lat. guick and lime.] Lime 
unquenched, 5 EE ET 
After burning the ſtone, when lime is in its perfect and 
unaltered ſtate, it is called quichline. Hill's Materia Medica. 
Qu1'cKLY. adv. (from quick.) Nimbly; ſpeedily; actively. 
Thou com'ſt to ule thy tongue: thy ſtory quckly. 
| | ern. gab 
Pleaſure dwells no longer upon the appetite than the ne- 
ceſſities of nature, which are quickly and eaſily provided for; 
and then all that follows is an oppreſſion, Scuth. 
Qurckxkss. 2. from quick. ] | 
1. Speed; velocity celerity. : . 
What any in thc the ſtrength of its motion, is 
of it: 


abated in the flown and what it hath in the extra- 


the great ſtrengin that is required unto it. Wilkins. 


of his friend. South's Sermans. 


2. Activity; briſkneſs. 


Stung to the quick, ne felt it at his heart. Dryden. | 
Ihe thoughts of this diſgraceful compolition ſo touches me | QUICKSET., #, /. [quick aud ſet.] Living plant tet to 


N : 3 
9ickbean:, or wild terb, by ſdme called the Iriſh aſh, is a 
{pecics of wild ath, preceded by bloiloms of an agreeable ie C 
(cent. -  Mortimer's . ow down this ſottiſh opinion about perci 


Others were appointed to conſider of penal laws and pro- 


tages to which the mercy of God had called them. by the | 
| Sehr i : Rogers's Sermons. 


-Sandys s Journey. 


Joy, like a ray of the tun, reflects with a greater ardour | 
and guuickneſs, when it rebounds upon a man from the brezit And knew their natures and abſtracts, 


Juice of corinths whereof a few drops tinge and add a plea- 
lant quickneſs, Merimer's Huſbandry. 


Conceiving much the guicker. Drayten's Nymphid. | QUICiSaND. 2./. [quick and ſand.] Moving ſand; univitd 
They gave thoſe complex ideas, that thc things they were] ground, 
continually to give and receive information about, might be . 
the cuſier and guzcker underſtood. Locke. What Clarence, but a gurckjand of deceit? Shakeſpeare. 
This is done with little notice, if we conſider how very] . Undergirding the ſhip, and tearing Jelt they thowd fall 
quick the actions of the mind are performed, requiring not | into the gazchjands, they itrake lail, and to were driven. 
ume, but many of them crouded into an witont. _ Locke, | 


What is Edward, but a ruthleſs ſea? 


x AS, xxvii. 
But when the veſſel is on guictſands caſt, 
The flowing tide does more the linking hate, Dryden. 
Trajan, by the adoption of Nerva, items the tide G her 
reliet, and like andther Neptune thoves her oft the guick- 
feinds, Addiſon cu Ancient Medals. 
have marked out ſeveral of the thoals and guickjands of 
lite, in order to Keep the unwary frem running upon them. 


And mantul thercat ſhot. Spenſer. Addiſen. 


To QUICKSET. v. 4. [quick and ſet.] To plant with ubing 


It Stanley held, that a on of King Edward had till the] plants. 
better right, it was to teach all England to jay as much; and. 


} In making or mending, as needeth thy ditch, 

| Get ſet to guick/et it, leain cunningly which, Tufer, 
A man may ditch and guzckjet three poles a day, Where 
the ditch is three toot wide and two foot deep. Mortimer. 


to the , that T cannot cep. Arbuthuct's Hiſt. J. Bull. Srow. | 
Scaritying gangrenes, by teveral incinons down to the Plant guickſets and tranſplant truit-trees towards the de- 
quick, is almoſt nuverſal, and with reaſon, fince it not only | creale, Ewelyn's Kalendar. 
._Michargcs a pernicious ichor, but makes way for topical ap- Nine in ten of the guick/ct hedges are ruined for want of 
plications. | Sharp's Surgery. ill. Sz Miſcellames. 


QUICKSIGHTED. adj. [quick and fight.] Having a ſharp 


For incloſing of land, the mot uſual way 1s with aditch, ligt. 9 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. Nobody will deem the quickeſi/ighted amongſt them to have 


very enlarged views in ethicks. Locke. 


| Yet theſe ſame cautious and gzick/.gbted gentleinen can iwal- 
ent atoms. Bentley. 


Vuicgſilwer, called mercury by the chymiſts, is a naturally 
fluid mineral, and the heavicit of all known bodies next to 


And makes my labours plealures. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. gold, and is the more heavy and fluid, as it is more pure; its 


nature is ſo homogene and ſimple, that it is a queſtion whether 
gold itſelf be more fo: it penetrates the parts of all the other 


Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. metals, renders them brittle, and in part diſſolves them: it 


is wholly volatile in the fire, and may be driven up in vapour 
by a degree of heat very little greater than that of boiling 
Vater: it is the leaſt tenacious ot all bodies, and every ſmaller 
drop may be again divided by the lighteſt touch into a mul- 
titude of others, and is the moſt diviſible of all bodies: mer- 
cury very readily mixes with gold, ſilver, lead, and tin, by 
chymical operations, but not without difficulty with copper 
and iron; and it mixes eaſily with zink and bitmuth among 
the ſemimetals: the ſpecifick | rh es pure mercury is to 
Water as 14020 to 1000, and as it is the heavielt of all fluids, 
it is alſo the coldeſt, and when heated the hotteſt : of the va- 
rious ores, in which mercury is found, cinnabar is the richeſt 
and moſt valuable, which is extremely heavy, and of a bright 
and beautiful red colour: native cinnabar is principally 


| foundin the mines of Friuli, belonging to the Venetians, in 
| Jtaly, and ſome others in Spain, Hungary, and the Eaſt In- 


ſtate Jodged in cavities of hard ſtones in the cinnabar mines 


quantities, mixed with various other ſubſtances: the ancients 
all eſteemed gquickfilver a poiſon, nor was it brought into in- 
ternal uſe till about two hundred and twenty years ago, which 
was firſt occaſioned by the ſhepherds, who ventured to give it 
their ſheep to kill worms, and as they received no hurt by it, 
it was ſoon concluded, that men might take it ſafely: in 
time, the diggers in the mines, when they found it crude, 
| ſwallowed it in vaſt quantities, in order to fell it privately, 
when they had voided it by ſtool: but too free a uſe of ſo 
powerful a medicine cannot be always without danger: the 
miners ſeldom follow their occupation above three or four 
years, and then die in a moſt miſerable condition; and the 


quicken you in the purſuit of thoſe actions which will bet] artificers, who have much dealing in it, are generally {ſeized 


with paralytick diſorders: however, under proper regula- 
tion, it is a molt excellent medicine. Hill's Mat. Med. 


has weight and ſimilarity of parts, it is neither diſſolvable by 
fire, malleable nor fixed : it teems to conſtitute a particular 
] claſs of foſſils, and is rather the mother or baſis of all metals, 


You ſhould not ruffle thus. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | than a metal itſelf; mercury is of conſiderable uſe in gilding, 


making looking-glaſſes, in refining gold, and various other 
mechanical operations beſides medicine, Chambers. 
Cinnabar maketh a beautiful purple like unto a red roſe; 
the beſt was wont to be made in Libia ot brimſtone and guick- 
ſitver burnt. Peacbam on Drawing. 


quickſilver. | 
Metal is more difficult to poliſh than glaſs, and is after- 
wards very apt to be ſpoiled by tarniſhing, and reflects not ſo 
much light as glaſs guickfilveredover does: I would propound 
to uſe inſtead of the metal a glaſs ground concave on the fore- 
fide, and as much convex on the backſide, and quickfilvered 
over on the convex fide. ___ Newton's Opticks. 
DAM. [Latin.] Somebody. _ — 
For ſenvy of ſo many worthy Lees which catch at the 
garland, which to you alone is due, you will be perſuaded to 
pluck out of the hateful darkneſs thoſe ſo many excellent 
poems of yours, which lie hid, and bring them forth to eter- 
nal light. 2 


with ſugar. 
Qu1'DDIT. x. /. [corrupted from quidlibet, Lat. or from 
que dit, Fr.] A ſubtilty; an equivocation. A low word. 
Why may not that be the ſkull ot a lawyer? where be his 
quiddits now ? his quillets? his cafes ? and his tricks? Shak. 
, crabs u. ſ. [quidditas, low Latin.) 


eſt f a ſcholaitick term. | 
He could reduce all things to acts, 


Where entity and gurddity, | | 
The ghoſts of defuntt bodies fly. Hudibras, p. . 


The bet choice is of an old phyſician and a young lawyer; | 2. A trifling nicety; a cavilz a captious queſticn, 


becauſe, where errors are fatal, ability of judgmen. and mo- Miſgomer in our laws, and other quiddities, I leave to the 
deration are required; but where advantages may be wrought proteiiors of aw. ES Camden's Remains. 
upon, diligence and goings of wit. Wotton, | QUIESCENCE. 2. J. [from quieſco, Lat.] Reſt; repole. 

The quickneſs of the imagination 1s ſeen in the Invention, Whether the earth move or relt, I undertake not todeters 
the fertility in the fancy, and the accuracy in the exprel= | mince: my work is to prove, that the common inducementto 
fon. Dryden, | the belief of its arp ho the teſtimony of ſenſe, is weak 
3. Keen ſenſibility. 3 and frivolous. n ; ; Glanwille's Sceffis. 
Would not quickneſs of ſenſation be an inconvenience to | QU1E'SCENT. adj. [ quzeſcens, Latin. ] Reſting ; not being in 

an animal that muſt he ſtill? Locle. | motion; not movent; lying at repoſe, . 
4. Sharpneſs; pungeney. : 8 Though the carth move, its motion mult needs be as in- 
Thy gen'rous fruits, though gather'd ere their prime, ſen lle as if it were quieſcent. Glanville a A. 
Still ſRew'd a quzckre/5; and maturing time The right ſide, from whence the motion of the body be- 
But mellows what we write to the dull tweets of rhime. ginneth, is the active or moving fide; but the ſiniſter is the 
Dryden. | weaker or more quieſcent fide, Hrcaun Fulgar Errours. 
Ginger readers it briſk, and corrects its windineis, and | Sight takes in at a N diitance and more ny 2 


and the purer ores are chiefly compoſed of cinnabar in mall 


No article of religion hath credility enough for them; and 


| QUICKSIGHTEDNESS. 7. . {from quick/ighted.] Sharpnets 


1. '] vo make alive. | . | of 1 at; | 
| All they that go down into the duſt, ſhall kneel before him; Ihe ignorance that is in us no more hinders the know- 
and no man hath gzzickened his own foul, Palm xxi. 30. ledge that is in others, than the blindneſs of a mole is an ar- 
Iwill never forget thy commandments; tor with them | gument againtt the quick/ightedzeſs of an eagle. Leckes 
thou halt guickened me. 5 Pſalm exix. by hy ng n. j. | quick and ider; argentum vViuvumy 
| This my mean taſk would be 8 atin, ] | 


dies: quickfilver is alſo found ſometimes in it's pure and fluid 


| Mercury is very improperly called a metal, for though it 


Qur'CKSILVERED. adj, [from quickfilver.) Overlaid with _ 


Quro DANY. n. ſ. [ cydomium, cydeniatum, Lat. quidden, Ger- 
man, a quince.] Marmalade; confection of quinces made 55 


ordinary quickneſs of it's motion, mult be allowed for in | 1, "ep; that which is a proper anlwer to the queſtion, quid | 
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once compieliending allo quieſcent objects, which hearing | QUINARY, adj. {quinarins, Lat.] Conſiſting of five, :f Nymph, bring with thee 
does not. Holder's Elements of Sfeech. This gairary number of elements ought to have been re- Jeit and youthful jollity, N 
| ii be in ſome part movent, and in tome part cent, {trained to the generality oi animals and vegetables. Boyle. |. Quips, and cranks, and wanton Wiles, 
itt needs be a curve line, and to no ratdins, Grewv.| QUINCE. #.f. | comm, French; quidden, German.] Nods, and becks, and wreathed ſmiies, 

Proton or motion cannot be propagitedl in a fluid inright | x.” The tree. . | To Quite. v. a. Lo rally with bitter larcaſins A: Miley, 
lines beyond an vbttacle which {tops part of the motion, but The grince tree is of a low ſtature; the branches are dif- QUIKE. n. J. [choenr, Fr. chore, Italian. burt. 
will bend and ſpread every way into the quze/cent medium, fuſed and crooked; the flower and truit 1s like that of the 1. A body of lingers; a chorus, 

Which lies bevond the obitacic;” Nexwwion's Optichs, pear-treez but, however cultivated, the fruit is four and | The trees did bud and early blofloms bore 
-QUIE 1 aj. { quiet, Fr. quietus, Latin. ] altringent, and is covered with a kind of down: of this the Aud all the quire of birds did fweetly {in 2 
1. Sul; tree from diturbance. . | tpecies are fix. SY | Millar. And told that garden's pleaſures in their cavoling 
Breaking off the end for want of breath, 2. The fruit. | ey | | J ye | 
And tlyding toft, as down to fleep her laid, 7 They call for dates and qrinces in the paltry, Shakeſp. | Mluyſelf have lim'd a buſh for her, % Nee. 
She ended ail her woe in quiet death. Faity Steen. A quince, in token ot fruittulneſs, by the laws ot Solon, And plac'd a quzre of ſuch enticing birds 
This life is beit, | Wis gen to the brides of Athens upon the day ot their mar- That the will light to liſten to their Jays, : Shabe(s, 
If guiet life is be; ſweeter to you, 3 | Peacham on Drawing. At thy nauvity a glorious guire ener 
That have a [harper known. Shakefpeare's Cymbelize, To UINCH, S. u. [this word ſeems to be the fame with Ot angels in the fields of Bethlehem lung 
2. Peuccable; not turbulent; not offentive; mild. | queech, & inch and queck. ] To ſtir; to flounce, as in reſent- To ſhe nerds watching at their folds by night 
Let it be in the ornament of a meck and quiet ſpirit. 1 Pet. ment or pain. RNS Es f And told them the Meiſiah now was born. Sut, wr 
3. Still; not in motion. f N _Bettow all my ſoldiers in ſuch ſort as I have, that no part | I may worſhipthee We 
hey laid wait for him, and were guet all the night. of all that realin all be able to dare to gumch. Spenser. For ay, with temples vow'd and virgin quires Mi 
| 1 Judges, xvi. 2. QUINCU'NCIAL, ad). {from quincunx.] Having the form of As in beauty the ſurpaſs'd the quire, "ONTO 
4. Smooth; not ruffled. 5 4 quincunx. ; EE : | So nobler than the reſt was her aire, Dun 
Happy is your grace, | Of a pentagonal or quizcycial diſpoſition, Sir Thomas | 2. The part of the church where the ſervice is fan. . 

That can tranflate the ſtubbornneſs of fortune Brown produces ſeveral examples in his diſcourſe about the | Jam all on fire, 8. 

Into ſo quiet and fo [Iweet a ſtyle. Shakeſpeare. | quincunx,. 5 | Ray on the Creation. Not all the buckets in a country quire 
vr. 2. /. [dies, Lat.] Reit; repoſe; tranquillity ; tree- QUINCUNX. 2. J. [Latin.] 2 25 Shall quench my rage. Cm 
dem from'difturbance; peace; ſecurny. e uincunæx order is a plantation of trees, diſpoſed originally Some run tor buckets to the hallow'd 9e. e 

They came inte Laith unto a people that were at quiet] in a tquare, confiiting of hve trees, one at each corner, and Some cut the pipes, and ſome the engines play Der 

aud ſecure, . | Judges, xviii. 27. a fifth in the middle, which diipolition, repeated again and 1 he fox obſcene to gaping tombs retires 1 Ps 
There fix'd their arms, and there renew'd-their name, again, forms a regular grove, wood, or wilderneis; and, And wolves with howling All the lacred quire 
And there in quiet rules. Dryden's Aueis. When viewed by an angle of the ſquare or parallelogram, 3. [Cahier, Fr.] A bundle oi paper confiltins e Ad 7 be. 
Indulgent ut, pow r ſerene, 5 | prelents equal or parallel alleys. 3 -. ſheets. 3 | „„ 
Mother of joy and love. | Hughes. | - Brown produces leveral examples in his diſcourſe about | To QUIRE.. Y. 1. {from the noun. ] To fing in concert 
To QUIET. v. a. {trom the noun.] - 1 | the Quinucuitx. Kay on the Creation. There's net the ſmalleſt orb which then behold” 
1. I calm; tolull; to pacify; to put to reſt. . He whole lightning pierc'd th' Iberian ines, Hut in his motion like an angel fing. 
The loweſt degree of faich, that can quiet the foul of Now forms my quiucuuæ, and now ranks my vines. Poe. Stull guiring to the young ey'd cherubims. Sale 
man, sa firm conviction that God 18 placable. Forbes. | QUINQUAGE'SIMA.. Latin. ] Quinquageſima Sunday, ſo My throat of war be turn e part. 
+. To tit. OY N calica becaule it is the fiftieth day betore Eaſter, reckon- Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 

Putting together the ideas of moving or quielizg corporeal eil by.whole numbers; Shrove Sunday. Dict. Small-as an cunuch, or the virgin's voice 
motion, wined to lubkance, we have tue idea of an imma- QUINQUA'NGULAR, adj. [quinque and angilus, Lat.] Hav- | _ Faat babies lulls aſleep, "Sh obolh; 4 
terial Ipirit. 1855 2 Lace. ing ve corners. : 5 „ „„ eis ER. . /, [from quire.) Chorliter; one wiio rakes 

Qu1i'iTER. 4. ſ. {fromguie?.} The perionor thing that quiets. Zach talus, environed with a cruſt, conforming itfeit to | concert; geneally in divine jervice. f ns 
QUIVETLSM. 2. /. {trom et. 3 the ſides of the talus, is of a Lgure guizguangular. Wordw, | The coy quiryfters, that lodge within, 

Wuint 1s called by the poets apathy or: diſpaffion, by the Exactly round, ordinately qizzzquargular, or having the Are prodiz Hof harmony. Thomas rig 
ſcepic.s induturbance, by the Molimitts quzetszz, by com- ſides parallel. ; More's Aattaote againſt Atbelſ tu. QUIRK, 7. ſ. Lot this word I can find norativea; Joris lon.) | 
mon me. peace Gt conſcience, ſcenis all to mean but great 2UINQUA R TICULAR, adj. | quinque and articulus, Lain, | 1. Quick ltroke ; ſharp ft. * Ee Ne Corey 
tranquiiiity of mind, £ Temple.  Contitting. of five articles. 2 E I've felt io many quirks of joy and grief, 

QUi'tTLY- atv. {rrom queet.} | They have given an end to the quinquarticular contro- That the fizit face of neither on the (tart, 
1. Caimly ; witnout violent emotion. „ | verly, tor none have ſince undertaken to ſay more. Sana Can woman me unto't 5 Shaleſpeare 

Let ho man for his own poverty became more oppreſſing QUurxqQueri. adj. | quinque and findo, Lat.] Cloven in ave. | 2. Smart taunt, PE PET TN 

in his bargain, but gazetly, modeitly, and patiently recom- | QUINQUEFO LIATED, adj, | quingue and folium, Lat.] Hau- Some kind of menguarrel-purpoſily on others to taſte tit 
mend his eſtate to God, and leave the tuccets to him. Taylor. ing five leaves. | f 6 pt valour; belike, this is a man of that h. Shak) 
2. Peaceably; without offence. I DIETS QuinQu ENNIAL. ad}. [quinquenis, Lat.] Laſting five years; I may chance to have ſome odd quarks and rem unts of 
Aithough the rebels had behaved themſelves gie and happening once in five yeals., . | I Wit broken on me. | 3 Shak. ere 
mogeſtly by the way as they went; yet they doubted that | QUi NSY. 2. /. {corrupted from ſquizancy.] A tumid inflam- Conceits, puns, unis, or quibbles, jeſts and eparivns 
would gut make them more hungry to fall upon the ſpoil in] mation in the throat, waich ſometimes produces ſuſtocation. may agreeably entertain, but have 70 place in the Her h 
tac end. N 5 Bacon s Henry VII.. The throttling quzaſey, tis my ſtar appoints, ES utter truth. Halii's Improvemeit of the Mind 
3. At reſt; without agitation, | „ | And rheumatiſms I tend to rack the joints. Dryden. | 3. Subtilty; nicety ; artful diftinRion, N 
QUIETSESS, . %. [from quiet. ] . _ Great heat and cold, tuccceding one another, occalion | Moſt fortunately he hath atchice”d + maid, 
1. Cuolneils of temper. 1285 | | pleurifics and ies. | Arbuthnot on Air. That paragons deicription and wald fame, 


unis cruet quretreſs neither returning to miſlike nor pro- | QUINT. 2. J. Lin, Fr.] A ſet of five, 
cetdiug to tabourz gracious, but gracious ſtill after one] For itate has made'a guzrt 3% N R 78 
. REED Sidney, b. ii. Ot generals he's lifted in't. Hudibras, P. iii. tail; how ſelicitous are they to repair that eirer, and dare 
That which we more tor our better inftruction ſake, Qu T AIR. 2. f, [quintain, Fr.] A poſt with a turning top. nothing to the mercy of a law quirk? 97 
turneth into anger and choler in them; they grow altogether | See QUINTIN, | ENF | 8 


One that excels the ee of blazoning pens. Shaleſp. 
Let a lawyer tell them he has {pic lome defect in an 


. 
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out of quzzings with it; they aniwer fumingly. Hooker. | © My better parts Ui And bait them well for quirks and quillets. Hudibrar, 
2. Peace; tranqumlity. | 8 Are all thrown down; and that, which here ſtands up, | There area thouſand quzrks to avoid the ſtrołe of the law, 
6 Stop etfunon of our Chriſtian blood, e Is but a gurat@imy a mere liteleſs block. Shakeſpearc. l | | L Eftrange's Fables; 
And 'itabliſh guiztzes on ev'ry ide. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. | QUINTE'SSENCE. u. J. [quinta efentia, Lat.] I. Looſe light tune. -- - :- | „„ 

| What miſerics have both nations avoided, and rag were „ inden | 5 | Now the chappel's filyer bell you hear, e | 
neſs and ſecurity attained by their peaceable union? Hay, From their groſs matter ſhe abſtracts the torms, . That ſummons you to all the pride of pray'r; 298 
3. Stilnets; calmneſs. 3 | And draws a Kind of quinteſence from things. Davies. Light quirks of mulick, broken and uneven. Poe. 
QU1rETSOME. adj, [from quiet.] Calm; ſtill; undiſturbed. - Theethereal quizteſence of heav'n | | To QuiT. v. a. part. paſſ. quit; pret. I have quit or quid. 

Not in ute. „ Flew upward, ſpirited with various forms, ter, Fr. quitare, Italian; guitar, Spauiſli.] 

Let the night be calm and quietfore, 3 That rowl'd orbicular, and turn'd to ſtars. Milton. 1. Lo diſcharge an obligation; to make even. 
Wictoutſtempettuous ſtorms or tad atfray. Spenſer. They made fire, air, earth, and water, to be the four ele- We will be quit of thine oath, which thou haft made us 
WULETUDE. 2. . [quetuile, Fr. trom Weg, Reſt; repoſe; | ments, of which all earthly things were compounded, and | to fſwear. Joſe Us 20. 
Tranquillity, Not in common ule. ; | ſuppoied the heavens to be a qzztefſerce or fifth ſort of body | By this act, old tyrant, | „„ 

From the equal diſtribution of the phlegmatick humour, | diſtinct from all theſe. 941 Watts's Logick. | I ſhall be quit with thee; while I was virtuors, 
the proper allay of fervent blood, will low a future quzetude | 2. An extract from any thing, containing all its virtues in a | I was a ſtranger to thy bluod, but nom RY 
and ferenitude in the atfections.,  Wetton on Education. | tmall quantity. | | 8 J. Sure thou wilt love me for this horrid crime. Denon, 
ULLL, 2. f. Rs INOS Io me what is this guzzteſſence of duſt ? man delights not 4 To John TI ow'd great obligation 9 55 

1. The hard and firong feather of the wing, of which pens are | me, nor woman neither. - Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. But John, unhappily, thought tit 

made, | 3 | 3 Who can in memory, or wit, or will, r To publilh it to all the nation; SE 

Birds have three other hard ſubſtances proper to them; Or air, or fire, or carth, or water find? Sure John and I are more than quit, ' Prue, 
the bill; which is of a like matter with the teeth, the ſhell ot What alchymiſt can draw, with all his {kill, : 2. To ſet free. MW ST 
the egg, and their guills, Bacon's Natural Hiftory.| The guinteſſence of theſe out of the mind. Dawes. Thou art gui from a thouſand calimities j theretore | 

2. The mitrument of writing. | | N 5 For Lam a very dead thing, N thy joy, which thould be as great for thy freedom tromite!) 
Iwill only touch the duxe's own deportment in that iſland, In whom love wrought new alchymy, as is thy ſadneſs when thou fecleſt uny of them, do the las 
the proper ſubject of my il. Watton"'s Buckingham. For by his art he dick express 5 I cure upon thy dilcontent. | % 
Thoſe lives they fail'd to reſcue by their ſkill, A guznteſſence even from nothingnels, 5 Hlenceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 

Their mute would make immortal with her /“. Garth. From dull privations and lean emptineſs, Donne. Lite much: bent rather how 1 may be git : 
From him whole le ſtand quiver'd at his car, - Paracellus, by the help of an intenſe cold, teaches to ſe- Fiaireſt and eatick of this cunib*rous charge. Aae, 
To him that notches ſticks at Weltmintter, _ Pope. | parate the guintefſence of wine. | | Boyle. To quit you wholly of this fear, you have already locked 
: 3. Prick or dart of a porcupine. Ne | Let there be light! ſaid God; and forthwith light death in the face; what have vou found to terrible 10 167/400 

Near theſe was the black prince of Monomotapa, by whoſe Ethereal, firſt of things, quinte{erce pure, Iz. To carry through; to Gifcharge; to periorm, 

fide was ſeen the g darting porcupine. Arbuth, au. Pope.“ Sprung from the deep. Milten's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. Never worthy prince a day did quit. | 77 
4. Reed on which weavers ne their threads. When the ſupreme faculties move regularly, the inferior | With greater hazard, and Wilh more trenown. Dau. 
Ihe prelumpenous damiel raſhly dard paſlions and affections following, there ariies a ſerenity and 4, To clear himtelf of an altair, 
The goddet“ elt to challenge to the field, | complacency upon the whole ſoul, intinitely beyond the Samton hath t himfeef 
And io compure with her in curious tkill, | greateſt bodily pleaſurgs, the higheſt guzzteence and elixir of Like Samſon, and herotekly hath finifn'd | 
Or works with looms with needie, and with quzll, Spenſer. | worldly delights. 1 South'g Sermons. A lite heroick, on his enemies ] % li 
5. The inttrument with which muſicians ſtrike theirtrings. | QUINTE'SSENTIAL. adj. {from quinteſſence.] Conſiſting of Fully reveng'd hath left them vears of mourning. NY 
His flying 5ngers and harmonious qz/l j quinteſlence, | | 5. To repay; to requite. 4 ee | 

Strike dev0nditinguith'd notes, and ſev'n at once they fill. | Venturous aſſertions as would have puzzled the authors to | He fair the knight laluted, louting low, 1D 

|  Dryder's Anois. | have made them good, ſpecially conſidering that there is no- Who fair him qguztted, as that courteous was. Far; oy 
rr. 2. /. {quwlibet, Lat.] Subtilty; nicety; fraudu- | thing contrary to the gumteſſential matter and circular figure | Enkindle all the ſparks of nature, „e Late 
tent diitinction. ee pub 5 of the heavens; ſo neither is there to the light thereof. To guit this horrid act, *. Shaneipenre ; Ng kee 

Why may not that be the ſkull of a lawyer? where be his, Cas | 0 Habeavell. 6. To vacate obligations. 

_ouidairs now, His grtliets, his caſes, and his tricks? Shak. | QUUSTIN. 2. ſ. [T know not from whence derived; Minthew | = For our reward, 

A great fout weighs m-the tcale of reaſon, what it is $6 deduces it from quintus, Lat. and calls it a game celebrated All our debts are paid; dangers Of Is in Jer. 
zunge of, rather than dwell with too ſerupulous a diligence | every fifth year; palus quintanus, Lat. Aigſw. gquintaine, | Actions, decrees, judgments againſt us zuitted. De J%*'1 
upon little guidfets and mceties. Digby. | Fr.] An upright poſt, on the top of which a crots poſt turn- | One ſtep higher „ 

Ply her with love letters and billets, . ed upon a pin, at one end of the crofs poſt was a broad board, Would ſet me higheſt, and in a moment quzl Wim, 
And bait them well for quirks and quiliets. Hudibras. and at the other a heavy ſand bag; the play was to ride The debt immenſe of endlcfs gratiude. oo 

Quer. . / (courtte, Fr. kulebt, Dutch; culcita, culcitra, againit the broad end with a lance, and pals by before the | 7. To pay any obligation; to cleara debt; to be tn nk 
Latin, A cover made by ſtitching one cloth over another | ſand bag coming round, ſhould ſtrixe the tilter on the back. | They both did tail of their put pics and 2 deset ol 
Veith ſome tuft luhſtance between them. At quintin he, | as to qt their charges; becaule truth, which pare” 

Quilts of rotes and ſpices are nothing ſo helpful, as to take In honour of his bridaltce, the moit high God, whole proper handgy-W2! ST (entts 
4 cage of rev bread, and bedew it with a little ſack. Bacon. Hath challeng'd either wide conntee 5 arc, cannot be compaſled with that wit and 1 his 

In both tables, the beds were covered with magnificent Come cut and long tail, tor there be which are our own. | : 2 
gui engt the ricner sort. Arbuil noi on Coins. Six batchelors as bold as he, Far other plaints, tears, and laments, 

She on the 2½lt inks with becoming woe, Adjuting to his company, | "The time, the place, and our eſtates requues . 

Wrapt in a gown tor nckneis, and for ſhow. Pope. |. And each one hath his livery, Ben. Fobnſon. | Think on thy ſins, which man's old foe hecke Fairfax, 

To Ov1LY. V6. tram tue noun. To ſtitch one cloth upon | QUINTU'PLE,' A. ſ. [quintuplus, Lat.] Fivefold. Mo Before that Judge that guz!s each ſoul n the dame 
another with lonuething ſoft betwecn them. In the country, the greateſt proportion of mortality, one Does not the air feed the flame? and NG | does bot 
The ſharp feel arriving 3 hundred and fifty-fix, is above guintuple unto twenty-eight at the fame time warm and enligbten the aur, e fruits 

On us hortc neck before the gurited fell, _ the leaſt, Graunt's Bills of Mortality. the earth guzt ſcores with all the elements it me in Fer unt. 

Then from the head the body ſundred quite. Fairy Queen, | QUIP. 2. .. [derived by the etymologiſts from <u/ip.}J A that iflnetrom it, f 2 

A bag guilted wich bran is very good, but it drieth too | tharp jett; a taunt; a ſarcaſm. Still T ſhall hear, and never = the {cores delt Dod. 
much. I 5 Bacon's Natural Hiftory. | * . all her ſudden g, Stunn'd with hoarte Codrus' Theſeid o eie e, gba 

Entellus for the {trife prepares, The leaſt whereot would quell a lover's hope, | Iron works oughut to be confined to cel at; 10 1 10 
Strip'd ot his gν⁰ad cout, luis Rudy bares, Yet, {panicl like, the more ſhe ſpurns my love, there is no conveyance for timber to Ferre iel 
Compos'd of mighty bons. Dryden's Zncis, Ihe more it grows, and fawneth on her ſtill. Shakeſp. | gut the colt of the carriage. Temp 2cquit 

| A chair wa, ready, If I ſent him word his beard was not well cut, he would | 8. [Contracted from acquzt.] To abſolbe; bo 
So grilted, that he lay at exte reed. Dryder:. | ſend me word, he cut it to pleaſe himſelf: this is called the Nor further ſeek what their offences ber Falun. 


NMayn't 1 944 my rope ? it galls my neck. Arouthnet, | quip modeſt, Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. Guiltleſs I guit, guilty I {ct them tere g. 10 
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yandony to forſake. _ A Her ſounding quiver on her ſhoulder «2 IE Noble youths for maſterſhip ſhould ftrive 2 75 
y To? Their father, . One hand a dart, and one a bow ſupply'd. Dryden. To quit, to run, and Reeds and chariots drive. Dryden. 
old and fond of iſſue, took ſuch 3 bell QU1'VER. adi. Nimble; active. To Quoir. v. a. To throw, | 
Neo quit het ng. | Shakeſpeare s Cymbeline. There was a little quiver fellow, and he would manage Qxoit him down, Bardolph, like a ſhove-groat ſhilling, 
b, Tha ore are ms d FA Ti Qu his piece thus; and he would about and about. Sas. Shakeſpeare 
b. 1 uit em; and rewards propo | 10 QUIVER. v. u. LON . in. ing | 1 
To all at can detect their courſes. Ben. Jobnſon. 1. To quake; to play with a tremulous motion. 9 e eee e r RICE 
rt be of arguments“ only diltract _ energy 15 he birds chaunt melody on every buſh, Ys This is the guondam king, let's ſeize upon him. 
Luer a ſuperficial way of examining is to qu | The green leaves guzver with the cooling wind, Shakeſp. 1 | | Shakeſpeare 
ing, fu only co {erve our vanity. Locke. Oer the pommel calt the knight, What lands and lordſhips for their owner know 
ſqm; to give up. ES Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, My guondam barber, but his worihip now. Dr;d:; 
1. 2 ich, renown'd in bounty as in arms, He quiver d with his feet, and lay tor dead. Dryden. Quoos. preterite of quake. Obſolcte. ; . | e 
With pit fave the ill-conceal e e Wlich what a ſpring his furious ſoul broke looſe, TE Freely up, thoſe royal ſpoils he took, 
Quitted bis title to e s chat aac | 55 Aud lelt the limbs full quivering on the ground, Adtfon, | Yet at the lion's Kin he inly 900“. Shenſer, 
re, Ang gave the fair one to c te ft wnd's embi ace. Prior. Eur y dice with quis ring voice he mourn'd, 5 DO RUN. n. . [Latin. ] A bench of juſtices; ſuch a num- 
non ASS. 1. J. Lepice, Saxon. ] Dog gras. And Heber's banks Eury dice return d. Cay's Trivia. | ber of any officers as is ſutficient to do buſineis. 5 
Uirche e the bett corn to grow on grounds ſubject to Dancing tun beams on the waters play'd, Ticcy were a parcel of mummers, and being hiniſelf one 
Bua or other weeds. Mortumer's Huſbandry. | And verdant alders form'd a gaz ring thade, Pope. | of the quorum in his own country, be . none of 
9h, ore. ae: [this is derived, by he N e 11 Nees-1hA para upon the trees, | the Middlelex juitices took care to lay tome of them by the 
charged, ree E r. which, however a 1 7 ppe s 8 ne !akes that 4% Vet to the curling breeze, Pope. heels. 0 dton's Fret holder, NY 44. 
n. ue zs much favoured. by the original ute of the word, | 2, To ſhiver; to thulder, | $7 | UO TA. 2. /. [quetus, Latin.] A ſhare; a proportion as ai- 
weh as, in thus combination, guzf? and clean; that is, Zclmanc would have put to her helping hand, but ſhe was | tigned to cach. . 
on, _m clean riddance : its preſent lignification was gradu- taken with ſucha gzzvcy2g, that ſhe tnought it more witdom Scarce one in this liſt but engages to ſupply a gueta of briſk 
> introduced. ] Complcatly ; perfectly. 5 to lean herſelf to a tree and look on, \ Sidney, b. ii.] young tellows, equipt with hats and feathers, Add Hin. 
alter exclude not the former gazt? and clean as un- QUI'VERED. &dj. [from quiwver.] QUOTA'TION., 2. /, | from gucte 1 N 
1 N | Hooker, b. i. | 1. Furnithed with a quiver, 1. The act of ting: ci 7 "6 | 
nd, mecenary's and quite devoured our money. Gen. xxxi. 5 "Tis chaſtity I. Dali e p FOO > 7 Ky 
He hath ſold us, and 2e der oui beinſelr 1 r dl 8 '41s chaſtity, 2. Pallage adduced out of an authour as evidence or illuſtra- 
FA 7+ ome foreign ideas will offer themſe ves, —_ them, | She t "at has that, is clad in compleat ſteel, tion. : ; 2 | 
my 1 hinder them from running away with our thoughts ou Ana like a quiver'd nymph with arrows keen, Ne, that has but ever ſo little examined the citations of 
„ bm kae lt beck in hand. 5 : ecke. May trace huge foreſts and unharbour'd heaths, writers, cannot doubt how little credit the πο ions deſerve, 
pe. Toe lame actions may be aimed at different ends, and Infamous hills, and perilous ſandy wilds, Tilton. where the originals are wanting. . Lecke 
leur ie Froin 5e contrary principles. ddyon's Speetator. | 2. Sheathed as in a quiver. | 5 Ile rang'd his tropes, andpreach'd up patience & 
ee . . . (galt and rent." Small rent reſerved. From him whole quills ſtand guivered at his ear, Backed his opinion with guotetions. Prior. 
Wines nc would be infeniible, and paſs but as a ſmall To him who notches ſticks at Weſtminſter. Pope. | To QUOTE. v. g. Lquoter, Fr.] To cite an authour or pal- 
rent, which every one would be conent to pay towards | To QUoB. v. z. [alow word.] To move as the embrio docs lage of an authour; to adduce by way of authority or 11+ 
1 1 Hard of the ſcas. 5 ; Terple 5 Mijcellames. | in the womb z to move as the heart does when, throbbing. | lu! ration the words of another, 
ares Av old maſter, a little before his deati, withed him joy | QUO'DLIBET. u. f. [Latin.] A nice point; a ſubtilty, The fecond chapter to the Romans is here quoted only to 
the eitaie which was tailing to hum, detwing him only to. He who reading on the heart, N paint the margent. Whitgijte. 
pay the $3: 65 of charity he had left as gqzzitrezts upon the When all his t, of art St, Paul gutes one of their poets for this faying. - 
2 n Addiſen's Shectaton, Ne 517. Could not gr tare its pulte and heat, . ö | --* Stn fleet. 
. kurs. iter. (fem gut.] An exclamation uſed when any] Swore, he had never felt it beat. Prior. He changed his mind, ſay the papers, and gie tor it 
Sy n ning is repayecl, an the parties become even. 1 UODLIBETA'RIAN., 2. f. Lquodlibet, Lat.] One who talks] Melchior Adams and Holpinian. g e 
heb. . 7 | q2itance, Fr.] =, - "OF diſputes on any ſubject. = Diet. He quoted texts right upon our Saviour, though he ex- 
121 1 Diſcharge from a debt or obligation; an n ee QUODLIBE TICAL 40 [ quod[ibet, Lat. J Not reſtrained to pounded them wrong. l : Au. 
. | Now am remembered, he 1c0rn e at me 2 3 a particular tubjeet: in the {cools thelcs or problems, an- | le will, im the middle of a ſcſnon, quote paſſages out of 
But that's one; oimdance is NO:GUIZANCEL d P. cientl y . *-_S to be devated tor curioſity or entertamment, : Plato and ] indar. 2 Sevift's Mzijcellames, 
1 Rcompence; cm; Tepayment. were 40 called. | . Die, | QUo'TER.. 1. . [from quote. ] Citer z he that quotes. 
| Mine eyes ſaw itim in blood) Rate, 3 QuoiF. . /. [corffe, Fr.] f N | _ Ipropoſetthispaſlage entire, to take off e dich 
NED Rend'ring taint ge, Wearley and on! breath q, II. Any cap with which the head 18 covered. dee Cotr. its guten put upon it. . | Atterbury. 
458 Jo Henry Monmouth. _- 8 hake/p. Henry IV. P. ii. Hence, thou fickly quoif, QUOTH, verb imperfect. [this is only part of cpo an, Saxon, 
8 | lutus, the god of gold, | Thou art a guard too wanton for the head. | retained in Englith, and is now only uſed in ludicrous 
Sas ; but his ſteward ;. no mced but he repays Which princes, fleſh'd with conqueſt, aim to hit. Shak. language, It is uted by Sidney irregularly in the ſecond 
eg” Seventold above nlelf ; no gitt to him 2: The cap of a ſerjeant at law, . N i perlon.] Quoth I, ſay I, or ſaid I; quoth he, lays he, or 
e But breeds the giver @ return exceeding 1 To UOIF. v. a. [cocffer, Fr.] To cap; to dreſs with a head- laid he. > 1 Te Ng on POE ES 
riees, All ule of quittance. Shakeſpeare's Timon F Athens, drets. ä 1 ET OD | Enjoying, quoth you: 3 Sidney, b. ii. 
Love We ſhall forget the office of our hand, _.. She is always quorffed with the head of an clephant, to _ Shall we, quoth he, fo baſely brook NN, 
Mind. Sooner than qutiance of delert and merit. Shakeſpeare, : ſhow that this animal is the breed of that country. Adden.“ This paltry als, ET Hudibras. 
| GQUTTANCE. . g. (from the Noun. To repay; to re- | QUOIFFURE. 2. /. [ coeffure, Fr.] Head-dreſs. : .QUOTIDIAN. adj. [quotidien, Fr. quotidianus, Lat.] Daily 
compenie... A word not uſed. WVC The lady in the next medal is very particular in her] nappening every day. | | wo 5 
Embrace me then this opportunity, 5 gduolſſure. 5 Addiſon on Ancient Medals, | Quotieliau things, and equidiſtant hence | 
ale). As tung bell to due LC deccit. Shakeſpeare. Quo ce nf. See Cor L. ; ; Shut In LOT man in One circumference, | Donne.” 
0 . QUTTER, 2. /. Ip | . Doi. 2. / Lein, Fr.] | Nor was this a ſhort fit of pu 5 as an ague, but a 
Tea V Adelverer. > 4 ory 11. ny 1 | Dy En quotihan fever, always increating to higher inflammation, 
"2s 1. Scoria of tin. | Ainſworth, | A ſudden tempeſt from the deſart flew 8 Mt FRE. King Charles, 
E (1TTERBONE, 1. /. . 1 Wich horrid wings, and thundered as it blew QUOTI'DIAN. 2. f, [| febris quotidiana, Latin. ] . 
(rat. Nuitterbae is a hard round ſwelling upon the coronet, Then whirling round, the guozzs together ſtrook. Sands, | tever; a fever which returns every day, | 5 
ffs betacen the heck and the quarter, and grows moſt com-] Build brick houſes with ſtrong and firm quozrs or columns If I could meet that fancymonger, I would give him ſome 
n monly on the-tufide of the foot. FTarriers Di. | at each end. Mortimer's Huſbandiy. good counſel; for he ſeems to have the guotidzar of love. 
. QUIVER. 3. /. [This word teems to be corrupted from | 2, An inſtrument for raiſing warlike engines. Ainſworth, 7 8 . Shakeſpeare. 
arrir, Fr. or cover.] A caic tor arroẽws. __ | QuoirT. . /. [cocte, Dutch. TEES Quo'TIENT. 2. J. [quoticnt, Fr. quaties, Latin. 3 
As Dianne hunted ou a day, { 1. Something thrown to a great diſtance to a certain point. In arithmetick, quotient is the number produced by the 
Pose. Shechine'd to come where Cupid lay, He plays at quoits well. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. | diviſion of the two given numbers the one by the other. 
ed. Is quiver by his head; 6 When he played at quoits, he was allowed his breeches | N 3 be Cocker. 
One of his mafts ſhe ſtole away, and ſtockings. | g Arbuthnot and Pope. To make all the ſteps belonging to the ſame pair of ſtairs 
And one others did cloſe conve 2. The diſcus of the ancients is ſometimes called in Englith | of an equal height, they conſider the height of the room in 
ade us Into the others ſtead | 125 quoit, but improperly; the game of qaotts is a game ot kill; feet and inches, and multiple the feet by twelve, whoſe pro- 
4. 20. With that Love wounded my love's heart, „ the diſcus was only a trial of ſtrength, as among us to throw duct, with the number of odd inches, gives the ſum of the 
But Dianne beaſts with Cupid's dart, Sener. the hammer. 3 . whole height in inches, which ſum they divide hy the num- 
Dana's nymphs would be arrayed in white, their arms 7 QuoiT. v. x. [from the noun.] To throw quoits; to] ber of ſteps they intend to have in chat height, and the gu- 
| m4 thoulders naked, bows in their hands, and guzvers by | play at quoits. Dryden uſes it to throw the ditcus. Sec | tient ſhall be the number of inches and parts that each ſtep 
lan. tier ſides. EE Peacham on Drawing, | the noun, 8 Ss „3 on won Ahall be high. Moons Mechanical Exerciſts. 
Prior. — — — — — — — — . K 5 — 
fore let . 
uthem, — 0 
be $4118 5 
; 0 
Mes: OG TE EY 
looked | . DEEDS = | 8 
lat. RAB R AC R A 
WE Ts called the canine letter, becauſe it is uttered with being checked by them for it, anſwered, Who would have | Another world; out of man, a race 3 
Da id. tome reſemblance to the growl or ſnarl of a cur: it | thought that the rabbits underſtood Latin? Bacon, Of men innumerable, there to dwell. Milton, 
has one conſtant ſound in Engliſh, ſuch as it has in | RA'BBLE. 1. ſ. [rabula, Lat. rabulari, low Lat.] A tu- Male he created thee, but thy conſort . 
ther languages; as red, ro/z, more, muriatick: in | multuous crowd; an aſſembly of low people. | | Female for race. Milton. 
words verived from the Greek, it is followed by an h, rhap- Countrymen, will ye relent, and yield to mercy, High as the mother of the gods in place, : 
SN 2 F15 never mute, unleſs the ſecond ey may be accounted Or let a rabble lead you to your deaths? Shaleſpcare. And proud like her of an immortal race, Dryden. 
uh. mitt, where two rr are uſed; as myrrh. Go bring the rabble here to this place. SHH ne. Hence the long race of Alban tathers come. Dryden. 


3 . maß to the fiſt again.  Ainſqvorth. 
a V nrg. [rabatre, raboter, Fr.] To pare down | 
Rr peces of wood 10 as to fit one another, 

6641 ® 


* 
* Nase plane is to cut part of the upper edge of a 
_ raght or tquare down, that the edge of another 
= OP A. in the ſame manner, may join into the 
ele lere irſt; and this lapping over of two boards is 
CONES. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
on its Gin rag trame hath every one of its lights rabbetted 
tithe lade about half an inch into the frame, and all theſe 
eis, but that on the ground-ſell, are groved ſquare, 
Mane Moxecn's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
*BILT. u. {. [from the verb ] A joint made by paring two 
ble ſo that they wrap over Une ànoth — 
dane d EY, wrap over one another. 
or tet. lee in the hooks, they ſet the rabbets of the 
bi, Waun the rabbets of the door-poſt. Moxon. 


N. BEiV. J 4. /. A doctor among the Jews. 


| GFP" 

Acts 
ANC unt. 
10 ach 

* 
icciet ei 
jj things 
e leuts 


ter, & s 


hog Hebrew rabbins ſay, that nature hath given man, 


1 le ty IT - 1 1 * . 
Fel ſax. 15 Fnouncing of all letters, the lips, the teeth, the 
\. lame * ic palate, and throat. Camden s Remains. 
* 4 *% Ve ca 


Gun lled rabbi; for one is your Matter, even 
kin and all ye are brethren, | F Matt. xiii, 8. 
e (robbe, robbekin, Dutch.] A furry animal 
on plants, and burrows in the ground. 


does bot 


Fern. Ut live 
} 


. Dad. Pay to 2 wench married, as {the went to the garden for 
s where * uff a robbie, Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew, 
40 25 % With 8 of ſcholars, going to catch conies, carried one 
Leun bat if b. ia ich had not much wit, and gave in charge, 
of dem; ps any, he ſhould be ſilent, for fear of ſcaring 

| but he cr. 1. & no ſooner eſpied a company of rabb:ts, 
Fairfax 4 1d aloud, Ecce multi cuniculi; which he had no 
g. I but the conies ran to their burrows z and he 


RA RBAPH 
*BATE, o. z. [rabattre, Fr.] In falconry, to recover | 


Of theſe his ſeveral raviſhments, betrayings, and ſtcaling 
away of men's wives, came in all thoſe ancient fables, and 


all that rabble of Grecian forgeries. Raleigh. 
The better ſort abhors ſcurrility, | 8 
And often cenſures what the rabble like. Roſcommon. 


That profane, atheiſtical, epicurean rabble, whom the 


world. | South's Sermons. 
_ To gratify the barbarous audience, I gave them a thort 
rabble ſcene, becauſe the mob are repreſented by Plutarch 
and Polybius with the ſame character of baſeneſs and cow- 
ardice, | Dryden's Preface to Cleamenes. 
In change of government, | 
The rabble rule their great oppreſſors fate, 
Do ſov'reign juſtice, and revenge the ſtate. Dryden. 
His nemies have been only able to make ill impreſſions 
upon the low and ignorant rabble, and to put the regs of 
the people in a ferment. Addiſon's Freeholder, 
RA'BBLEMENT. #. /. [from rabble. 
aſſembly of mean people. . 
A rude rabblement, 
Whoſe like he never ſaw, he durſt not bide, 
But got his ready ſteed, and faſt away 'gan ride. 
Wk Fairy Queen. 
The rabblement houted, clapp'd their chopt hands, and 
uttered a deal of ſtinking breath. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
There will be always tyrants, murderers, thieves, trai- 
tors, and other of the ſame rabblement. Camden's Remains. 
RA BID. adj. [rabidus, Lat.] Fierce; furious; mad. 
RA'BINET. 2. /. A kind of ſmaller ordnance, Aznſavorth, 
RACE. x. ſ. Trace, Fr. from radice, Lat.] 5 
1. A family aſcending, 
2. Family deſcending. _ 2 
He in à moment will create 


Crowd; tumultuous 


whole nation ſo rings of, are not the wiſeſt men in the 


224. 


3. A generation; a collective family. | 
A race of youthtul and unhandled colts, . 
Fetching mad bounds, Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 
4. A particular breed. 1 85 
KS Inſtead 


Of ſpirits malign, a better race to bring 
Into their vacant room. | 
In the races of mankind and families of the world, there 
remains not to one above another the leaſt pretence to have 
the right of inheritance. ; : Locle. 
5. Rack of Ginger. [rayz de gengibre, Spanlſh.] A root or 
ſprig of ginger. 85 5 | 
6. A particular ſtrength or taſte of wine, applied by Temple 
to any extraordinary natural force of intellect, | 
Ot gardens there _ be forms wholly irregular, that 
may have more beauty th ; | 
it to ſome extraordinary diſpoſitions of nature in the ſeat, or 
ſome great race of fancy orjudgment in contrivance, Temple, 
7. [ Ras, Hlandick. ] Contelt in running, | | 
To deſcribe races and games, 
Dr tilting furniture. | Milton. 
8. Courſe on tlie feet. | 
The flight of many birds is ſwifter than the race of any 
beaſts. ; Sc Pacon. 
9. Progreſs ; courſe, | BY: 8 
It ſuddenly fell from an exceſs of favour, which many 
examples having taught them, never ftopt his race ti hit 
came to a headlong overthrow.  *' Si ducy. 
My race of glory run, and race of ſhame. Liu. 
Their miniſtry perform'd, and race well run. AMiiHo. 
The great light of dav yet wants to run 
Much of his race, though ſteup. 
He ſafe return'd, the race of glory pait, 
New to his friends embrace. 


Nin. 


Oer. 
10. Tram; 


Milian. 
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10. Train; proceſs. ' 


An offtenlive war is made, which is unjuſt in the aggreſſor; 
the proſecution and race of the war carrieth the detendant 
to invade the ancient patrimony of the firſt aggreſſor, who is 
now turned defendant; ſhall he fit down, and not put him- 
felt in detence ? | Bacon. 

The race of this war fell upon the loſs of Urbin, which 
he re-obtuined. 5 | Bacon. 

RA'CEHORSE, 2. fo [race and 
prizes. | | 

The reaſen Hudibras gives, why thoſe, who can talk on 

tritles, {peak with the greateſt fluency, is, that the tongue 
is like a racehorſe, which runs the faſter the leſs on it 
carries. | Addiſon. 


RACEMA'T1ON, 2. /. [racemus, Lat.] Cluſter, like that of | 


„ 5 ; 

cock will in one day fertilitate the whole racemation 

or clutter of eggs, which are not excluded in many weeks 
after. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

RACEMIFEROUS. adj. [racemus and fero, Lat.] Bearing 
cluſters. | 5 5 

RACER. 1. ſ. [from race. ] Runner; one that contends in 


ed. | | 
1 His ſtumbling founder'd jade can trot as high 

As any other pegaſus can 0 5 

So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud, 

Than all the ſwift-finn'd racers of the flood. 

A poet's form ſhe plac'd before their eyes, 

And bade the nimbleſt racer ſeize the prize. Pope. 
_ RaA'cixEss. 2. ſ. [from racy.] The quality of being racy. 
Rack. x. ſ. [racke, Dutch, from racken, to firetch;} 

1. An engine to torture. : N 
Ves not his ghoſt; O let him paſs! he hates him 

That would, upon the rack of this rough world, 

Stretch him out longer. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Did ever any man upon the rack afflièt himlelf, becauſe 
he had received a croſs anſwer from his miſtreſs? Taylor. 

| Let them feel the whip, the ſword, the fire, — _ 
And in the tortures of the rack expire. Addijon. 
Torture; extreme pain. | 
: A fit of the ſtone puts a 
_- as miſerable as it does the meanelt ſubject. | 


Dorſet. 


2. 


as an inſtance of averſion or indifference. Adaliſon. 
3. Any inſtrument by which extenſion is performed. | 
Theſe bows, being ſomewhat like the long bows in uſe 
amongſt us, were bent only by a man's immediate ſtrength, 
without the help of any bender or rack that are uiec to 
others. Witkins's Mathematical Magick. 


4. A diſtaff; eee a portable diſtaff, from which they 


ſpin by twirling a ba | | 
The litters turn the wheel, 5 TE 
Empty the woolly rack, and fill the reel. Dryden. 


| 5. [ Racke, Dutch, a track.] The clouds as they are driven | 


by the wind, 0 x | 
That, which is now a horſe, even with a thought 
The rack diſlimns, and makes it indiſtinct h 
As water is in water, Shakeſþ. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
| : Ihe great globe itlelt, 8 
Vea, all, which it inherit, thall diſſolve; 
And, like this inſubſtantial pageant, faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. 5 
We otten fee againſt ſome ſtorm 
A filence in the heav'ns, the rack ſtand ſtill, 
The bold winds ſpeechleſs, and the orb below 
As huſh as death. wo 


paſs without noiſe. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
As wint'ry winds contending in the ſky, _ | 
With equal force of lungs their titles try; 
They rage, they roar: the doubtful rack of heav'n 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriv'n. Dryden. 
6. [Hhacca, the occiput, Saxon; racca, Iſlandick, hinges or 


joints. ] A neck of mutton cut for the table. 

7. A grate. | Er a 86 

8. A wooden grate in which hay is placed for cattle, 
Their bulls they fend to paitures tar, 


Or hills, or feed them at full racks within. May's Virgil. 


The beſt way to feed cattle with it, is to put it in racks, 
becauſe of the great quantity they tread down, Mortimer. 
; He bid the nimble hours e 
Bring forth the ſteeds; the nimble hours obe i 
From their full racks the gen' rous ſteeds retire. Addiſon, 
9. Arrack; a ſpirituous liquor, Sec AR RACK. | 
To RACK, v. . [from the noun.] To ſtream as clouds be- 
fore the wind. | | 
Three glorious ſuns, each one a perfect ſun, 
Not ſeparated with the racking clouds, 
But ſever'd in a pale clcar-ſhining ſky. 
To RACK. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To torment by the rack. | 
Hold, O dreadful Sir, 


You will not rack an innocent old man! | Hd. and Lee. | 


to harraſs. | | 

atc angel, though in pain, TS 
Vaunting aloud, but rack'd with deep deſpair. 
3. To harrals by exaction. | 


2. To torment ; 
Th” apoſt 


The landlords there ſhamefully rack their tenants, ex- | 


acting of them, belides his covenants, what he pleaſeth. 

| Spenſer. 

The commons haſt thou rack'd; the elergy's bags 
Are lank and lean with thy extortions. Shakeſpeare, 
He took poſſeſſion of his juſt ettate, | | 
Nor rack'd his tenants with increale of rent. 
4. To ſcrew; to force to performance. EE 
They racking and ſtretching Scripture further than by 
God was meant, are drawn into ſundry inconveniencies. 


Dryden. 


Hooker. | 


The wiſeſt among the heathens racked their wits, and caſt 
about every way, managing every little argument to the ut- 
molt advantage, | 770 

5. To ſtretch; to extend. | 
7 Nor have I money nor commodity 

To raile a preſent tum ; 

Try what my credit can in Venice do, 2 | 

That ſhall he rack'd even to the uttermoſt, Shakeſpeare. 

6. To defecatez to draw off from the lees. I know not 
whence this word is derived in this ſenſe; rein, German, 


7 


is clear, pure, whence our word to rinſe; this is perhaps of 


the ſame race. | 
It is common to draw wine or beer from the lees, which 
we call racking, whereby it will clarify much the ſooner. 
| | Bacon. 

Some roll their caſk about the cellar to mix it with the 
lees, and, after a few days reſettlement, rack it off. 
155 2 Mortimer. 
RACK-RENT. 2. /. [rack and reit.] Rent raiſed to the ut- 
termoſt. | | | 
Have poor families been ruined by rack-rents, paid for 

the lands of the church ? Swift's Miſcellanies. 


RACK-RENTER. z. ſ. [rack and renter.) One who pays the 
uttermoſt rent. | 
Though this be a quarter of his yearly income, and the 
publick tax takes away one hundred; yet this influences 
not the yearly rent of the land, wiuch the rack-rexter or 


undertenant pays. 


hol ſe.] Horſe bred to run for 


Ra'c EINS. . J 


king to the rack, and makes him 
| Temple. | 


A cool behaviour ſets him on the rack, and is interpreted | 


and Thraſybulus have almoſt the ſame ſenſe. Gibſon. 
RA p Dock, or Ruddock. u. . A bird. „ 
„ The raddock would, 5 
With charitable bill, bring thee all this. Shakeſpeare. 
RA'DIANCE. 7 . /. [radiare, Latin.) Sparkling luſtre; 
RA'DIANCY. a glitter. | a e 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 25 


| Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 
The winds in the upper region, which move the clouds“ 
above, which we call the rack, and are not perceived below, | 


| RADIANT. adj. [radians, Latin.) Shining; brightly ipark- 


TD + {| 
Shakeſpeare. 


Milton. 


llotfon's Sermons. 


RA'CKET. v. ſ. [of uncertain derivation z M. Caſuubon de- 
rives it, after his cuſtom, from gayxiz, the daſh of fiuctua- 
tion againit the ſhore. ] | 
1. An irregular clattering noiſe, op 
That the tennis court keeper knows better than J, it is a 
low ebb of linen with thee, when thou keepeſt not racket 
there, | Shakeſfeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
2. A confuſed talk, in burleſque language. : 
Ambition hath removed her lodging, and lives the next 
door to faction, where they keep ſuch a racket, that the whole 
pariſh is diſturbed and every night in an uproar. =Swyft, 


the ball, Whence perhaps all the other ienies. 
When we have matcht our rackets to theſe balls, 

We will in France play a ſet, 

Shall ſtrike his father's crown into the hazard. Shakeſp. 

The body, intowhich impreſſion is nude, either can yield 
backward or it cannot: if it can yield backward, then the 
impreſſion made is a motion; as we lee a ftroke with a racket 
upon a ball, makes it fly from it. Digby on the Scul. 
He talks much of the motives to do and furbeir, how they 
determine a reaſonable man, as it he were no more thin a 
tennis-ball, to be toſſed to and fro by the r-c&ets of the ſe- 
cond cauſes. SP Bramball againſt Hobbes. 


Racking pace of a horſe is the ſame as an àmble, only that 
it is a {wifter time and a ſhorter tread; and though it does 
not rid ſo much ground, yet it is ſomething eater, 

; | | 75 Furrier's Dit. 
RA'CKOON. 2. /. | 5 

The rackoon is a New- England animal, like a badger, 
having a tail like a fox, being cloathed with a thick and dcp 
turr: it ſleeps in the day time ina hollow tree, and goes out 
a-nights, when the moon ſhines, to feed on the tea ſite, 
where it is hunted by dogs. . Balle). 
RA CV. adj. [perhaps from ray x, Spaniſh, a root.] Suong; 
flavorous; tatting of the ſoil. | 

Rich racy verſes in which we | 

The ſoil, from which they come, talte, ſmell, ne! 1 1 

ey. 

From his brain that Helicon diſtil, wy 

Whole racy liquor did his offspring fill. Denham. 
Ihe cyder at nrit is very luſcious, but if ground more 
early, it 1s more racy. |  Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
> Ihe hojpitable ſage, in ſign | 

Of ſocial welcome, mix'd the racy wine, 
Late from the mellowing caſk reſtor'd to light, 

By ten long years refin'd, and roſy bright. 
Rap. the old pret. of read. 5 
P ys red, and rod, differing only in dialect, ſignify coun- 
c 


; as Conrad, power ful or {kilful in counfel; Ethelred, a 


By the ſacred radiance of the ſun, - 
By all che operations of the orbs, _ | 
Here I diſclaim all my paternal care. Shakeſpþ. King Lear. 
Waether there be not too high an e en above its 
natural radiancy, is not without juſt doubt; however it be 
granted a very ſplendid gum, and whoſe ſparkles my lome- 
_ whatreſemble the 8 of _ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
e 5 1 TOs 
Girt with omnipotence, with radiance crown'd _ 
Of majeſty divine. | po? Milton. 
A glory ſurpaſſing the ſun in its greateſt radiancy, which, 
though we cannot deſcribe, will bear fome reſemblance. 
3 85 | | Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
The rapid radiance inſtantaneous ſtrikes 
Th' illumin'd mountain. Themſon's Spring. 


emitting rays. 


Mark what radtant ſtate ſhe ſpreads, 
In circle round her ſhining throne, | 
Shooting her beams like ſilver threads, 
This, this is ſhe alone. | 
. Virtue could ſee to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though ſun and moon 


Were in the flat fea ſunk. | Milton. 
I ſee the warlike hoſt of heaven, 5 
Radiant in glitt'ring arms and beamy pride, | 
Go forth to ſuccour truth below. Milton. 


RA DIATE. v. 2. 
ſhine; to ſparkle. 
Though with w 


(radio, Latm.]J To emit rays; to 


pleaſed to make them rediate in his word, men may recol- 
- lect thoſe ſcattered divine beams, and kindling with them 
the topicks proper to warm our affections, enflame 8 = 

FE 7e. 

Light radiates from luminous bodies directly to our 3 
and thus we ſee the ſun ora flame; or it is reflected from 
other bodies, and thus we ſee a man or a picture. 
RaA'DIATED. adj. [radiatus, Lat.] Adorned with rays. 


a paſſage in Auſonius. . 
RADIA'TION,. 2. /. [radiatio, Lat. radiation, Fr. 
1. Beamy luſtre; emiſſion of rays. 

We have 
tions of all lights and radiations, and of all colours. Bacon. 
Should fay I liv'd darker than were true, 

_ Your radiation can all clouds tubdue, 
But one; tis belt light to contemplate you. 
2. Emiſſion from a center every way. 
Sound paralleleth in many things with the light, and ra- 
diation of things viſible. 
RADICAL. adj. [radical, Fr. from radix, Latin. 
1. Primitive; original, | 7, 
Ihe differences, which are ſecondary and proceed from 


Donne.. 


terminate, which inanimate bodies are not. Bacon. 
Such a radical truth, that God is, ſpringing up toge- 
ther with the eſlence of the foul, and previous to all other 
thoughts, is not pretended to by religion. 
2, Im —— by nature. 
he emiſſion of the looſe and adventitious moiſture doth 
betray the radical moiſture, and carrieth it tor eee g 
a Neon. 
If the radical moiſture of gold were ſeparated, it might be 
contrived to burn without being conſumed. uhins, 
The ſun beams render the humours hot, and dry up the 
radical moiſture, Arbulibuot. 
Serving to origination. vs - 
A'DICALITY, 2. ſ. [from radical. Origination. 
There may be equivocal ſeects an hermaphreditical prin- 
ciples, that contain the radicality and 
forms; thus, inthe ſeeds of wheat, there lieth obſcurely the 
ſeminality of darnel. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
RA'DICALLY. adv, [from radical.] Originally; primitively. 
It is no eaſy matter to determine the point of death in in- 


Locker | 


3. [Raquette, Fr.] The intt: ument with which players like | 


noble counſellor z Rodbert, eminent for counſel: Eubutus | 


| RAFT. part. paſſ. of rede or raff. Spenſer, Torn; rent, 


ling; | 
5 There was a {un of gold radiant upon the top, and be- 
fore, a ſmall cherub of gold with wings diſplayed. Bacen. 


Milton's Arca v. 


it and parts their poſſeſſors could never 
þ engage God to ſend forth his light and his truth; yet now 
that revelation hath diſcloſed them, and that he hath been 


Locke. | : 


The radiated head of thephoenix gives us the meaning of 
Addiſon. 


rſpective houſes, where we make demonſtra- 7 


Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. | 
thete radical differences, are, plants are all figurate and de- 


Bentley. 


wer of different 


ſects, who have not their vitalities redicelly . 
One part. 10 Wn's © 


ech ur 
1 . 5 


Jheſe great orbs thus radical iy by, kt burt 
Primitive tounts, and origins of lig ? 3 
Enliven worlds deny'd to human livht ( 

RA'DICALNESS. u. /. (trum radical.\ Ph Prin. 
radical. | e Rate of bi 
« Uh 


To RADICATE. v. a. [radicotus, from won © © 
root; to plant deeply and firmly, : radix, Lat. To 
Meditation will ra{icate theft feeds, | 

of light and warmil, confirm retour; 

them a durable coniiltence in 


fix ihe Tanhers gleam 

udlons of good ar 

P N | ; | 2 : the toul, P „and 1 

| e ee tall our pen upon diſcourace.. © 6 
beliel, from radicated belicts; aud pointe ent ot w. 

. z And points of hie 
tion. : ON preicri 
the /. 


. 8 £70WN's He 's. 

If the object ſtays not on the lenſe, it e ue Errervs 
ſion enough to be remembered ; but ir it b es not imprgſ. 
leaves plenty enough of thete; here, z 

0 b 12 2 image » 1 i 
th K 6 vieds £ ST, . "4 A 8 ges behind 155 10 lere. 
the kuov. CuULEOL UNE Oohſe et: in Which radicat 41 vt 
» 4+ [x & x ; ö ee Ku. Ml 
it the memory conlilt, there would be vc n Owlchge, 
thole atoms in the brain. Clio, » wag 
9 „ae r I 1 A ee F De: * 
ADICA'T!1ON. 1. J. {radicatic, Fr. from, + : 
act ot fixing deep. 

They that were to plant a church, w 
of various inclinations, and of differen 
degrees of radtcaticn of thoſe nabits; 
lome proper applicat 


by 
- a % ; A 
LY, 

. 


ene: 


"0 
e repeated: 


A a 
ei Ie; 


2 ay 

evity 1 N 
j 

J. at 


% 


Oi if, 


ere to deal wi 
to deal Wiikmen 
t babits Gt Im. 
1 Ui Ind 
and to TaCi ent 2 
zon was to be made to ci. 8s 
7 Hammian Pf Nen 10 5 
a 4 a 5% 3 & „ien 
RA'DICLE. 2. /. Lralicule, Fr. from raf 12. Bs 
.. Radicle is that part of the ſced of à plant. wo 
Vegetation, becomes its rout, 
Ra ISH. . J. {1xHhc, Sax. 
Lat.] A root. 
he ilu.ver of the radißb conſiſis of ſour læaves ALE 
placed in the form of a crots out of the fl 1 
pointal, which atterward turns to a pod in tym of Ky 
. - * . 8 8 10 
that is thick, ſpungy, and furniſhed with 
roundich feeds, which are ſeparated by 
there are tive ſpecies; of that Whic! 
in th- bitchen-gardens tor its root 122 
ties z as the ſmaul topped, the deep-rev, and the long tonal 
{tripped rauf. , 
ap : a 
RADIUS. u. J. [ Latin. I 
1. The ſemi-dianieter of a circle, h 
2. A bone of the tore-arm, which accompanies the yl" 
tac elbow to the wriſt, | E 
To RaFy. v. 4. To iweep; to huddle; to take hattily with 
out diltinction. 9 


* 


* 
Pant, wach, upon iz 
> „„ 


Vadis, raifort, Fr. rs 


1 5 


UVPEr-enp rites t! 
an 1161 , 
a double 1; 1 gf 
by a thin membrane; 
11S commonly cultivated 


+1. * * 
5 nere ate ene. 


179 
Audr, 


trom 


Jo RA'FFLE. w. 2. (rer, to inaten, Fr.] To cait dice i; 
a prize, for which every one lays dewn a lake. 
Letters from Hampſtead give me an account, therej« « |-ta 

_ Inſtitution there, under the name of a raffiing hop. Te. 
RA'FFLE. u. J. [raffie, Fr, from the verb. A ſpeciesof g ne 


{ome lingle thing, in contideration ot a chance to gain +; 
The teu, brought to Rome in the third triumph ct Pom. 
pey, being a pair of tables for gaming, made of two dc 
ous ſtones, three foot broad, and four foot long, would he 
made a ſine raffe. Arbulbnct en Ct. 
made by laying pieces of timber crols each other. 
5 Where is that ſon . 
That floated with thee on the fatal ra/t? 
Pell the timber of yon lotty grove, 
And form a raft, and build che riüng ſhip. 


Shakeſpeare, 
f Fe. 


RAF TER. 7. /. I næyxe n, Sax. rater, Dutch; conupted, 
ſays Junius, from ref tree, ] The tecondary timbers of the 
houſe; the timbers which are let into the great beam, 
The rafters ot my body, bone, | 
Being {til] with you, the mutcle, linew, and vein, 
Which tile this houle, will come again, Dina. 
5 Shepherd, 8 
J truſt thy honeſt oller d courteſy/, 
Which oft is fooner found in lowly ſheds 
With imoky rafters, than in tap'ſtry halls. 
On them the "Trojans caſt 
Stones, rafters, pillars, beams. 
From the Eatt, a Belgian wind | 
His hoſtile breath through the dry rafters ſent; 
The flames impell'd. . 
The root began to mount aloft, 
Aloft role every beam and rafter, 5 
The heavy wall climb'd dowly after. Swifts Mei, 
RA'FTERED. adj. [irom rafter.) Built with raters, 
No rat red roofs with dance and tabor found, 
No noon-tide bell invites the country round, 
RAG. 1. /, [hnacove, torn, Saxon; gaz] 
1. A piece of cloth torn from the reſt; a tatter. 
Covls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers tach, 
And flutter'd into age. , Maler. 
EKeags are a great improvement of chalky lands. Ma. 
2. Any thing rent and tattered; worn out cloaths. 
Fatheis that wear rags, __ | 
Do make their children blind; 
But fathers that bear bags, 3 
Shall ſee their children kind. Shakeſpeare's Rig Lear, 
7 | Worn like a cloth, 


Milben. 


Denham, 


Jauch. 


Pipe, 


| Io 
| Gnawn into rags by the devouring moth. Search. 
Content with poverty, my foul I arm; 3 
And virtue, though in rags, will keep me wann. Pg. 
3. A fragment of dreſs. _ | 


Ile had firſt matter ſeen undreſt; 
He took her naked all alone, 
Before one rag of form was on | Jr oli 

RAGAMU'FFIN. 7. ,. {from rag and I know not wii gar 

I have led my ragamuffins where they Were 255 r 
there's not thice of my hundred and fifty left 3 - 400%. 
they are for the town's end to beg during ife. oy 

Shall we breok that paltry als | 

| And feeble ſcoundiel, Hudibras, 
With that more paltry ragamuffin, 
Ralpho, vapouring and huliing? 
Attended with a crew of ragemufins, 

houſe, turned all things topſy-turvy, and 


Hudibras, f. ls 
ſhe broke :nto l 
then let it on fe 

Sc /. 
RAGE. u. ſ. [rage, Fr.] 

1. Violent anger; vehement fury. 4 
This tiger-footed rage, when if ſhall fin SE, 
The harm of unſkann'd ſwiftnefs, will, too Ceela! 
Tie leaden pounds to's heels. SAY, 
Deſire not | 8 
T' allay my rages and revenges with 
Your colder realons. 
Argument more heroick than the 7g 
Of Turnus for Lavinia diſeſpous'd. - ful 
3. Vehemence or exacerbation ot any twing p, : 
The party hurt, who hath been in great Na 
the weapon was re-anointed. ac n_ 
Torment and loud lament and furious "yy 4 
The rage of thirit and hunger no 4a 
To RAGE. v. 4. {from the noun. | ve anger: 
1. To be in fury; to be heated with excel gabe 
Wine is a mocker, itrong drink is rag Prod. Xx. l. 
is deceived thereby, is not wile. Jad u. 


| * 
Shake parte 

Mun 
f un, till 


Why do the heathen rage: At 


Their cauſes and effects I thus 7 up together, Cary, | 


or lottery, in which many ſtake a ſmall part ot the value of | 


RAFT. u. (. {probably from ratis, Latin.] A tiame tun 


Hudibras, p. i. 


I, 


\ 
morons » 
. » # 
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rr 
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Aud, 


ha from 


Aly wich. 


* 
72 
Car, WV, 


3 
let 


reis à Ha 
. Toi: VF, 
Ot game 
* Valve of 
Bain t. 
- of Pom. 
vo DIC he 
TH F h.va 
OUT \P 
"CR C. 
ne el Hat 


akejpeart, 


Pife, 
+ kent. 
ortuptec, 
Yers ot the 
am. 


Milben. 


Deuban. 


D Hax. 


Mertimæ. 


Ring Lear. 
8 arch. * 


m. Dryds. 


dibras, P. . 

chat elle. ] 

> pepper az 
alive; and 


dibras, . ls 
ut it on fire. 


Sauifs» 


8 


e 
«Js $ 
Ce 


ale pee. 


Mun 
1 
of un, till 
ral H mnegs 
„ Mutes 
t, US 


T. 
f WC ſoe ver 


prod. XX. I. 


Palm of” 


4. Rye; mor {nooth; 


RAI 


At this he ily rag d, and as they talk d, 


emote nim into the midriff, Miltn. 
To Favage 319 excreiſe fury. 
© Hewt-renadnig news, 
That dean ſhould licence have to rage among | 
The fair, the wile, the virtuous. . Waller, 


„act with MICUICVOus impetuoſity. 3 
3˙* The chariots all rage in the ſtreets, they ſhall juſtle one 
11 _— 


zun another, Iceln luke torches, and run like the + 9 
9 i). * . 


mos. hp 8 8 4 _ 
he madling wheels of brazen chariots rag'd. Milton. 


Atter thete Waters had raged on the earth, they began to 
—_ "oted by degrees, the waters reured A 
ue rl. ali. | Vage and ul.] Furious; violent. 
; This courtel was worle tan a baſtinado LO Zelmane ; lo 
Lat again with ragefuleyes ſhe bade him detond himtelf; tor 
ro Jets than his lite wound anſwer it. *Sidne ' 1 
A popular orator may reprelent vices in ſu formidable ap- 
PAancesy and let out chan virtue in 10 r he a torm, chat 
the covetovs pezton mal! [cater mold hbraly als beloved 
gol, wealth, and the rag, perton mall find a calm. 
Hammond, 


Burnett. 


Riicgen. adj. [from rag. ] 
ent into tatters. 
. How like 2 prodigal, 
Te ſkarfed bark puts trom her native bay, 
110274 and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind; 
How like the prodigal doth he return 
- With over-weather*d ribs and Fagged fails, a 
Lan, ient, andbeggar'd by the itrumpet wind. Shake. 
ol vo in this ragged tattered coat, Iam hunted away 
from the eld woman's. door by every barking cur. Arbath, 
+. Une n; coniſting of parts almo!t ditunited. | 
The Bartof Warwick's ragged ſtaff is yet to he ſeen pour- 
travel in their churchttreple. . Carenv's Sarwcy of Cornwall, 
oy that fome whirlwind bear 
Unto n raozed, teartul, hanging rock, 
Ari: thro wit thence mito the raging lea. Shakeſpeare. 
Tue moon appears, when looked upon with a good glals, 
re and raged.” Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
3 Dretled in tatters. | 
Slace noble arts in Rome have no ſupport, 
And razed virtue not à friend at court. 


V 


+ 


Dryden. 


Tic wolf would barter away a ragged coat and a raw- 


bon: carcale, for 4 ſmooth tat one. ILEIHrange. 
What inepherd owns thole razged ſheep? Dry:len. 


- RiooEtDNxzss. 1. J. [from ragged. | State of being dreſſed | - 


in tätters. | 5 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 

That hide tre pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm! 

e fall your houtelels heads and unfed tides, | 

* 4 7 4 1 1313 7 biz — let, | N ? Ch, A 
Turo Go u Nd WINUOW d aggedneſs detend vour ak. 
Right. ako, from raging. | Wich vehement fury. 
Rionass 2. /. [reg and .] One who deals in rags. + 
RAGOU Ten); (French. } Meat ſtewed and highly ſealoncd. 


| OL 1 47 N 
2925 $76» 7-4-4 


JEIPL. 8188 8 
10 le tage pen 


Ras cal tor Pereus or Thvpeſtes dreſt, = TY 


"Vis tak caough tor thee ti expoſe a Roman feaſt. Pryden. 
No n they reckon comparable to a rag9ut of ſnails. 


ASS : Ad.t:/on. i ; 
When art and nature join, th' effeR will be 1 
Some nice ragout, or charming fricaſy. King's Cookery. 35 


Rioworkr. . . fron and auort.] A plant. ; 

Nag rrort hath à radiated flower, the tube of which is al- 
malt of a cylindrical figure, and the ſeeds are faitened to a 
down; the leaves are deeply laciniated or jagged. Millar. 

NMesroxk. z. /. [rag and fore.) : 

1. A ſtone named from its breaking in a ragged, uncertain, 
uregular manner. | 

1. Lic tons with which they ſmooth the edge of à tool new 
ground and left ragged, | 

RAIL. u. ſ. [riegel, German.] 5 

1. Acrols beam fixed at the ends in two upright poſts. 

It you make another ſquare, and allo a tennant on each 
vnteananted end of the ſtiles, and another morteſs on the top 
and buttom rails, your may put them together. Moxomn, 

2 Alcrics of poits connected with beams, by which anything 
is incloted: a ſale is a ſeries. of ſmall upright polts riſing 


above the crofs heam, by which they are connected; a rod. 


K 3 (16 of crols beams ſupported with poſts, which do not 
I. nuch above it. | | | 
A man, upon a high place without razls, is rcady to fall. 
Bacou's Natural Hiftory. 


Alargeſquare table for the commitlioners, one ſide being | 


Fiucient for thoſe of either party, and ara for others which 
vent round. | | | - Clarendon, 
* A kind of bird. 


Of will birds Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge, and 


Pant. Careww's Survey of Cornwall, 
e, $3%0n.] A woman's upper garment, This is pre- 
en only in the word nigbirail. * 

#RAL v. a. {fram the noun.] 

1. 10 inclole with rails. . e | 
be hand is fquire, with four rounds at the corners; this 
hoyld tr{t have been planched over, and rated about wit! 
bal ber. 8388 Carta s Survey of Cornwall, 

ide COUT hvard ought to be divided from other profane 

Pt, ſo it ought to be tenced in and railed. 


i} 


ne communion-table, 

1 Lo range in a line. 
Faye! ware brought to London all railed in ropes, like a 
Nat horſes in 4 cart, and were executed ſome of them at 
en and Wapping, and the reſt at divers places upon the 
N. colt, | Bacon's Henry VII. 
the J.. [ railler, Fr. rallen, Dutch. ] To uſe intolent 
= rproachful language; to ſpeak to, or to mention in op- 

Fohtous terms. eee 
„ da buſband is in his old lunes again; he ſo rails againſt 
Wi n mankind, curſes all Eve's daughters. SHH. 
ec nous fellow art thou? thus to T4 on one, 
3 neither known of thee, nor knows thee. 
Till thou canꝰſt rail the ſeals from off my bond, 
du but ottend'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak {0 loud. Shakeſp. 

-ir1pt me behind; being down, inſulted, rail d, 
b Mienen nim ſuch a deal of man, 0 

nat worthied him. 

Words cometh 
gels bri 


Addiliſau s Spectator, Ne 112. 


eth railings and evil ſurmiſings. 1 Tn. vi. 
—_ Aug not railing accuſation againit them. 2 Pet. ii. 
ln angry, and razls at it, he may tecurcly. Locke. 
Wh my blood, where Johnſon has no part; 

ce ch his wit on learning fix a brand, 


> eg at arts he did not underſtand ? Dryden. 

e kor EVEr, on me rail | 
ee al aft 2d. eras, 5 
Ia o talk of me the never fails. Sæb t. 


ER. 1. / - 
Wel Vous language. 

0 2 : 

lon; . my telicity upon my reputation, I am as happy 

rs he aller will give me leave. South's Sermais. 

Croatia bletuming impious railer tax 

1 Tang witdom. Thomſon's Summer. 

mem. / Lraillerie, Fr.] Slight ſatire 3 latirical me- 


Let y | FER . 0 8 7 
dee, be without malice or heat. Ben. Johnſon. 


lurink, and the great Auctuations of this deep he- 


* IWonduvard on Foſſils. | 


= Aplife. | 
erdgas gipey a handſome pulpit-cloth, and razlea 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


| from rail.) One who inſults or defames by ' 


R A1 

levity an obligation wherein their welfare is concerned as to 
this world and the next: raillery of this nature is enough to 
make the hearer tremble; Adliſon's Freeholder, N* 6. 
Studies employed on low obie&ts; the very. naming of 
them is almolt ſutticient to turnthein into raillery. Addiſon. 
To thele we are ſolicited by the arguments of the tubtile, 
and the raillærieg of the prophane. Rogers's Sermons. 
RAIMENT. . J. [tor arraument, trom array. ] Veſture; veit- 
ment; clouths; dreis; garment, A word now little uted 

but m poetry. : 
His „ie, though mean, received handſomeneſs by the 


grace of the wearer, Sidney. 
O Protheus, let this habit make thee bluſh? 
Be thou aſham'd, that I have took upon me 
Such an immodeit raiment. Shakeſpeare. 
Living, both food and raiment ſhe ſupplies. ry dens: 


To RAIN. H. 2. {neman, Saxon; regeren, Dutch. 
1. To fall in drops trom the clouds. 
Like a low-hung cloud, it rains fo faſt, 
That all at once it falls. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Ihe wind is fouth-welt,- and the weather lowring, and 
like to ya. | Locke. 
2. To fall as rain. | . . 
The eye marvelleth at the whiteneſs thereof, and the heart 
is altoniinct at the ramirg ot it. Eccleſiniſticus, xlili. 18. 
Ihey fat them down to weepz nor only tears 8 
Rain'd at their eyes, but highwinds rote within, Milton. 
3. It Ratxs, The water falls from the clouds. | 
Thatwhich ſerves tar gain, 
And tollows bet tor form, 
Will pack when zt begins to voin, 
And leave thce in the ſtorm. Shaxefpeare's King Lear. 
To Ralx. v. g. To pour down as rain. 8 
| Irramn'd down fortune, thow'ring; on your head. Shak, 
Rain Yacnticial whitp'rings in his car, 
Make ſacred evan his ttirrup.. SHH. Timon of Athens, 
Iſrael here had famiſh'd, had not God 
Rein'd trom heav'n manna. Mziton's Paradiſe Loft, h. ii. 
RAIN. 2. /. [hen, Saxon. ] The moilture that falls trom the 
clouds. e | IR 
| When ſhall we three meet again; | | 
In thunder, lightning, or in rai ? Shakeſpeare. 
With ſtrange vais, hails, and ſhowers, were they perle-, 
cutcd. = 7 
| The loſt clouds pour 
Into the ſea an uſeleſs ſhow'r, | 
- And the vext fulors curſe the rain, 
For which poor farmers prey'd in vain. > Waller. 
Kain is water by the heat of the tundivided intoverytmall 


condenſed into clouds, and deſcends in drops.“ Ray. 
RaIN BOW. z. f. [rain and bosb.] The iris; the ſemicircle 
of various colours which appears in ſhowery weather. 2 
Catting of the water in a molt cunning manner, makes a 
pertect ra7zo540, not more pleaſant to the eye than to the 
mind, ſo tenfibly to ſee the proof of the heavenly iris. Sichecy. 
'Fo aid another hue unto the ra;mborw. Shake/peares 
The rambow is drawn like a nymph with large wings 
diſpread in the torm of a ſemicircle, the feathers ot ſundry 
colours. | 5 Pac ham. 
They could not he ignorant of the promiſe of God never 
to drown the world, and the rainbor before their eyes to put 
them in minch of it. 


ſhine, and may be made artificially by ſpouting up water, 
vrhich may break aloft, and ſcatter into drops, and fall down 
like rain; for the tun, ſhining upon theſe drops, certainly 
cauſes the bow to appear to a {pectator landing in a true po- 
ſition to the rain and ſun: this bow is made by retraction 


The dome's hight arch reflects the mingled blaze, 
And forms a rainbow. of alternate rays. Pope. 
Rar'NDEER. . /. [hnanap, Saxon; ranger, Lat.] Auer 
with large horns, which, in the northern regions, draws 
fledges through the ſnow. | | 


lrom ſprings, but falling from the clouds. | 5 
Court holy water in a dry houle, is better than the raiu- 
 ewater ont o doors. 
We took diltilled rain-wwater, Boyle. 
RAINY. adj. from rain.] Showery; wet. 


Our gaynets and our gilt are all beſmirch'd, 


Rain-abater is to be preferred before ſpring-water. Mort. | 70 N . 
| II. Io gather with a rake. | 


Wijdom, xvi. 16. 


parts aſcending in the air, till encountering the cold, it be 


© Brown's Futgar Errours. | 
This rainbgw never appears but where it rains in the ſun- 


of the ſun's light in drops of talling rain, Newton's Opticks, | 


RAININESS. A. /. ¶ from rainy.] The ſtate of being ſhowery. | 
RAIN-WATER. 2. /. [rain and water. ] Water not taken | 


Shakejpeare's King Lear. | 


R A K 


One hath ventur'd from the deep to rai/? 


New troubles. 75 N Milton. 
a God vouchlafes to raiſe another world 
From him Milton, 


14. To call into view from the ſtate of ſeparate ſpirits. 
Ihe ſpirits of the deceaſed, by certain tpelis and infernal 
lacrifices, were raiſed, ' Sandys"s Journey. 
Thee are ſpectres, the underſtanding rajes to 1Uelt, to 
flatrer its own lazineſs, Locke. 
15. Jo bring trom death to life. 
He was delivered for our offences, and raiſed again for our 
jaltifhcation. Kom. iv. 25. 
Ibis town in diſhonour, it is rated in glory; it is fown 
in weaknels, ic is rayjed in power. 1 Cor. xv. 23. 
16. To occaſion; to begin. 8 | 
Raije not a talle report. Exod. xxiii. 1. 
Ihe common terryman of Egypt, that watted over the 
dead bodies from Memphis, was made by the Greeks to be 
the terryman ot hell, and ſolemn tories raiſed after him. 
, Brown. 
Wantopneſs and pride 5 
Raiſe out of friendihip hoitile deeds in peace. Milton. 
17. To ſetup; to utter loudly, | | | 
All gaze, and all admire, and raiſe a ſhouting ſound, 
| | Dryden, 
| Soon as the prince appears, they rait a cry, Dryden. 
18. To collect; to obtain a certain tum. 
| Britain, once deſpis'd, can rate | 
As ample ſums, as Rome in Clar's days. Arbuthrot, 
I ſhould not thus be hound, 
Tf I had means, and could but raiſe live pound, 
. Tocollect , to aſſemble; to levy. | 
He out of tmalleit things could without end 
Have rais'd inceſſant armies, 
20, To give rite to. | 
| Higher argument 
Remains, ſuſficient of itlelt to raiſe 0 
That name, unlets years damp my wing. Milton. 
22. ToRaIsE paſte. Lo form patte into pics without a dish. 
Mits Liddy can dance a jig, and raje pafle.. Spectators. 
RAYSER. 7. /. [from raiſe.] He that raiſes; | 
Then ſhall ſtand up in his ettzce a raiſer of taxes. Dan. 
They that are the tirit raiſers of their huules, are molt in- 
dulgent towards their children. Bacon. 
He that boaſts of his anceſtors, the founders and raiſers of 
a family, doth confet3 that he hath lets virtue. 
Razer of human kind! by nature caſt, 
Naked and helpleſs. | 
Rar'siN. 2. /. [racemus, Lat. raiſin, Fr.] 55 
Raiſins are the fruit of the vine ſuffered to remain on the 
tree till perfectly ripened, and then dried either by the fun oi 
the heat of an oven: grapes of every kind, preterved in this 
manner, are called rains, but thoſe dried in the tun are 
much {weeter and plcatanter- than thoſe dried in ovens; they 
are called. jar gafſius, from their being imported in earthen 
jars: the fineſt are the fruit of the vitis Damaſcena. Vall. 
Dried grapes or rains, boiled in a convenient proportion 
of water, make a ſweet liquor, which, being betimes diſtil- 
led, afford an oil and ſpirit much like the rains themſelves. 
RARE. . ſ. [raftrum, Lat. hace, Sax. racche, Dutch 1 
1. An inttrument with teeth, by which the ground is divided, 
or light bodies are gathered up- | 5 
At Midſummer down with the brembles and brakes, 
And after abroad with thy forkes and thy rakes. Tufer. 


— 
S 


O that thy bounteous deity would pleaſe 
J To guide my rake upon the chinking lound A 
Ot ſome valt treaſure hidden under ground. Dryden. 
He examines his face in the {tream, combs his rueful locks 
with a rake, -- - Garth. 
2. | Racaille, Fr. the low rabble ; or rekel, Dutch, a worthleſs 
.cur dog. ] A looſe, diforderly, vicious, wild, gay, thought- 
leis fellow; a man addicted to pleaſure, 


huſband for the ſake of this graceleſs youth. Addiſon. 
Rakes hate ſober grave gentlewomen. Arbuthnot. 
Men, ſome to bus'neſs, ſome to pleaſure take; 


To RAKE. v. a. from the noun. } 


With razzy marching inthe painiul field. Shakeſpeare. 

A continual dropping in a very rainy day, and a conten- 
tious woman, are alike, + Els Proc « XXVII. 15. 
To RAISE. v. a. [reſa, Swediſn; reiſer, Daniſh.] 
1. To lift; to heave. | 


Such a bulk as no twelve bards could rae 

Twelve ſtarv'ling bards. „ 

2. To ſet upright : as, he raiſed a maſt. 

3. Toerect; to build up. . ; 
Take his carcaſe down from the grees caſt it at the enter- 

ingot the gate, and raiſe thereon a 

4. To exalt to a ſtate more great or illuſtrious. | 

Counſcllors may manage affairs, which nevertheleſs are 


Pepe. 


far tiom the ability to and amplify an eſtate. Bacon. 
| 'Thou fo pleas'd, oo 
Can'ſt raiſe thy creature to what height thou wilt 
Of union. Milton, 


5. To amplify; to enlarge. . 
That eyelets head of thine was firſt fram'd fleſh, 
To raiſe my fortunes. 
6. To increaſe in current value. : 
Ine plate- pieces of eight were raz?d three-pence in the 
piece. | Temple”s Miſcellames. 
7. To elevate; to exalt. | 
| The Pertians gazing on the ſun, _ 
Admir'd how high 'twas plac'd, how bright it ſhone; 


And ſoon they worſhipp'd,whatat firlt they prais'd. Prior. 
8. To advance; to promote; to prefer. i N 
This gentleman came to be raiſed to great titles. Clarend. 
9. To excite; to put in action. 25 
He raiſeth the ſtormy wind. Pſalm cvii. 28. 
He might taint. 


Th' animal ſpirits, that from pure blood ariſe, ; 
Thence raiſe diſtemper'd thoughts, illon. 
his thunders, and Neptune raifing — tempeſts. Pope. 
10, To excite to war or tumult; to ſur up. 
He firit ruis d head againſt uſurping Richard. Shakeſp. 
They neither found me in the temple diſputing with any 
man, neither ra;/iag up the people. Ace, XXIV. 12. 
FF ncas then employs his pams 
In parts remote to rait the Tulcan ſWains. 
11. To rouſe; to itir up. : 
They ſhall not rus 5 nor be raiſed out of their ſleep. Job. 
2. To give beginning to: as, be railed the family. 
13. To bring into being. 3 
Marry her, and z iſe up ſeed, Gen. xxxviii. 8. 
I raiſed up your fois tor prophets. Anios, i. 11. 
| I will raiſe up for them a plaut ot renown, and they ſhall 
be no more confumed with hunger, Exel. xxxiv. 29. 


The clders went to raiſe him up from the earth. 2 Sam. 
. 


icap of (tones, Joſe viii. 


bakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


But as his pow'r was known, their thoughts were rais d, 


Gods encountering gods, Jove encouraging them with | 


Dryden. 


Mow barlie, and rake it, and ſet it on cocks. Tufer, 
Harrows 1ron teeth ſhall every where 3 
Rake helmets up. May's Virgil”s Georgicks., 
It it be ſuch a precious jewel as the world takes it for, yet 
they are forced to rake it out of dunghilis; and accordingly 
the apoſtle gives it a value ſuitable to its extract. South, 
2. To i e 4 rake. „ | 
s they rake the green appearing ground, 
The 7 5 ha 1 FE wh 
3. To draw 3 er by violence. 

An eager deſire to rake together whatſoever might preju- 
dice or any way hinder the credit of apocryphal books, hath 
cauſed the collector's pen ſo to run as it were on wheels, 

that the mind, which would guide it, had no leiſure to think. 
. | „„ eokers 0. Vo 0 $0. 
What piles of wealth hath he accumulated ! 8 
How, i' the name of thrift, 8 | 
Does he rake this together ? 
A {port more formidable 

Had rab'd together village rabble. Hudibras, Pp. i. 

IIl-gotten goods are tquandered away with as little con- 
ſcience as they were raked together. L Eſtrauge. 

4. Jo ſcour; to fearch with eager and vehement diligence- 
The ſtateſman rakes the town to find a plot. Swift, 
5. To heap together and cover. | 
Here 1' th' ſands. | 
Thee I'll rale up, the moſt unſanctified . 
Ot murth'rous lechers. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The blazing wood may to the eye ſcem great, 
But ' tis the fire rak'd up that has the heat, | 
And keeps it long. | 
To RAKE. v. u. 
1. To ſearch; to grope. It has always an idea of coarſeneſs 
or noi{omnels. 


ö 


Thomſon. 


Suckling. 


If you hide ghe crown : 
Ev'n in your hearts, there will herake for it. Shakeſpeare. 


It is as offenſive, as to rake into a dunghill, South. 
Another finds the way to dye in grain; | 

Or for the golden ore in rivers rakes, | 

Then melts the mats, Dryden's Pcrſias, 


are never to be revived, but when found or ſignificancy is 
wanting. | Dryden. 
After having made eſſays into it, as they do for coal in 
England, they rake into the moſt promiſing parts. Aditijyn. 
2. To pats with violence. | 
hen Pas hand reached him to take, 
The fox on knees and elbows tumbled down: 
| Pas could not ſtay, but over him did rake, 
And crown'd the earth with his firlt touching crown. 
Sidney. 


The Belgians tack upon our rear, 


I will raye up evil agaiult thee, 


den out of Hudibras ſhall make them wat Wich 


2 Sam. X11. 11. 


And raking chaſe- guns through our ſterns they 2 
9D 


den. 
n 


| Gay. | 


Milton. 


Taylor. | 


Thomjon's Autumn, 


The next came with her ſon, who was the greateſt rake in 
the place, but ſo much the mother's darling, that ſhe left her 


But ev'ry woman 1s at heart a rake. Pope. 
The fire ſaweſmiling his own virtues wake; Ts 
The mother begg'd the blefling of a rale. Pope. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VILL. 


One is for raking in Chauger for antiquated words, which. 
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RAK ER. f. /. [from rake.] One that rakes, E 1. ſ. A drink made of wine, ale, eggs, ard] injure with violent contortion, This is the 
RWKEHEL. . /. [of this word the etymology is doubtful: | Ra'MmBust., F ſugar in the winter time; or of wine, milk, ] but, in Dryden, it ſeems to be to ear. © Proper ſenſe, 
as it is now written, it is apparently derived trom rake and ſugar, and roſewater, in the ſummer time. Bailey, Againſt a {tump his tuſk the monſter pring 
hell, and may aptly repreſent a wretch whole lite is paſſed in | RA'MEKIN, n. ſ. (ramequins, F 0 In cookery, {mall And ranch'd his hips with one continu d 2 $ 
places of lewdnets and wickednels: Skinner derives it trom | RA'MEQUINS, J {lices of bread covered with a farce of cheele : Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks { ound, D den, 
racaille, French, the rabble; Junius, from rebel, Dutch, a] and eggs. : Bailey. RA NCID. adj. Crancidus, Latin. ] Stron — arth, 
mongrel dog.] A wild, worthiels, diflolute, debauched, | RA'MENTS. 2. ſ. [ ramenta, Lat.] Scrapings; ſhavings. Di. The oil, with, which fithes abound, OR ted, 
torry {cilow, | | , RAMIFICA'TION. . J. [ramification, Fr. from ramus, Lat.] and hes hea on the ſtomach, and a 
Out of the frie of theſe rakehbell horſe-boys, growing up | Diviſion or ſeparation into branches; the act of branching with a rancid ſimell. | 
in knavery and villainy, are their kern ſupplied. Spenſer. out. 3 RA NCIDNESS, 17 . from vancid; 
Tic king, when he heard of Perkins's tiege of Exeter, By continuation of profane hiſtories or other monuments RaNC1 DIT. J ſcent, as of old oil. 
ſaid in {port, That the king of rakebells was landed in the] Kept together, the genealogies and ramifications of ſome ſin- | RA'NCOROUS. adj. [from ranceur.] Malignant; mage 
Weſt, and chat he hoped now to ice him. Bacon. gle families to a valt extenſion may be preſerved, | Hale. ſpiteful in the utmoſt degree, 5 Malicious, 
A rakebell of the town, whole character is ſet off with | As the blood and chyle paſs together through the yami- _ So flum'd hiseyen with rage and rang: | 
exceilive prodigality, prophanenels, intemperance, and luſt, fications of the pulmonary artery, they will be tti1] more per- | 1 ire. 
is rewarded with a lady of great fortune to repair his own, tectly mixed; but it a pipe is divided into branches, and | | 2 Becauſe I cannot 49 Nuten. 
wich his vices had almoſt ruined. 8 Swift, } theſe again ſubdivided, the red and white liquors, as they] ß Duck with French nods and apith courteſy; 
RaillELLY. adv, (from rakebell.) Wild; diſſojute. pals through the ramifications,will be more intimately mixed; | 1 mutt be held a Yancorous enciny, Shak A p- 

I icorn the rakebelly rout of our ragged rhumers, which the more ramifications, the mixture will be the more ertect. The moſt powerful of theſe were Phat f Rich, In, 
withoutlearning boaſt, without judgment jangle, and with- Ar uthnot. duces z of whole chief deQrines ſome I Bo SN ang dad. 
out reaſon rage and foam. Spenſer's Paſtorals. | To RA'MIFY, V. a, [ramifier, Fr. ramus and facio, Latin. ] evangelilts, as well as of their rancoroys "i oy tle 

No breaking of windows or glaſſes tor ipight, To ſeparate into branches, 7 8 Goſpel of Chriſt. Weſt on th 1 to the 
And ſpoiling the goods for a rakehelly prank. The mint, grown to have a pay thick ſtalk, with the RANCOUR. a. 8 [rancoeur, old Fr, _ Refurres'y, 
| Ben. Johnſon. | various and ramifiedroots, which it ſhot into the water, pre- nity z malice; ſtedfaſt implacability ; itat ae mal. 
 Ra'x15H. adj. [from rate.] Looſe; lewd; diſtolute. | ſenteda ſpectaclè not unpleaſant to behold. Boyle. | His breaſt full of raxcor like canker to foes 2 
There icldom can be peculiarity in the love of a rakiſh | To RA'MIFY. v. 1. To be parted into branches. WEE io As two brave knights in blood, tight t. Tiger, 
heart. | | e 5 4 _ Aſparagus affects the urine with a fœtid ſmell, eſpecially} With deadly rancour he enranged found. Paten 
To RALLY. V. a. ard . II ifcut when they are white; when they are older, and begin All the way that they fled for very rancour a 140, er 
3. To put diſordered or dilperſed forces into order, . to ramify, the loſe this quality. Arbuthnot on Aliments, | their return, they utterly conſumed and acer lp Lin 
5 With rallied arms to try what may be yet i RAMMER. 2. /. [from ram.] „ they had before left unſpoiled. Spenſer”s Stat ET 
Regain'd in heav'n. a | ; i Milton. | x. An inſtrument with which any thing is driven hard. * x : Rancour will out, proud prelate; in thy ee Ireland. 
Publick arguing ſerves to whet the wits of hereticks, and | The matter bricklayer mult try the foundations with an | I fee thy fury, Shalefs Han, x. 
by ſhewing weak parts of their doctrines, prompts them to] iron crow and rammer, to ſee whether the foundations are | It iſſues from the raxcour of a Villa. 1. f. . 
rally all their ſophiſtry to fortity them with fallacy. bound. j Moxen's Mechanical Exerciſes. | A xecreant and mot degen'rate tr:itor. Shak 7 
4 | | Decay of Piety. | 2. The ſtick with which the charge is forced into the gun. For Banquo's iſſue, ; "hog have I mu hs «1,11, 
Luther deters men from ſolitarineſs; but he does not mean A. mariner loading a gun 3 while he was ram | Put raxcour in the vellel of my peace Ither d; 
from a ſober ſolitude, that rallies our ſcattered ſtrengths, | ming in a cartridge, the powder took fire, and ſhot the am-] Only for them. Sbaleſpearg Ui 
and prepares us againſt any new encounters from without. | er out of his hand. 5 x Wiſeman's Surgery. | Such ambuſh ee 
| | Atterbury. | RA'MMISH, adj. {from ram.] Strong ſcented, © Waited with helliſh rancour imminent, * 
s. { Railler, Fr.] To treat with ſlight contempt; to treat with | RA Mοοs. adj. from ramus, Latin. ] Branchy; conſiſting No authors draw upon themlcives more diipleaty allen. 
ſatirical merriment. 3 I of branches. Ne h . F . thoſe who deal in political matters, which is jut! ane 
Honeycomb has not lived a month, for theſe forty years,, Which vaſt contraction and expanſion ſeems unintelli- ] conſidering that ſpirit of raxcovr and Virulence 7 ee 
out of the {moke of London, and rallies me upon a country | gible, by feigning the particles of air to be ſpringy and Ta-] works of this nature abound. Addiſon's Freeh.; * 8 
. Addiſon's Spectator.] mous, or rolled up like hoops, or by any other means than a4 Preſbyterians and their abettors, who can « 5 h 
If after the reading of this letter, you find yourſelf in a] repulſive power. | Nexvwton's Opticks. | church or conventicle, or tuch who bear a Rocher 4 
humour rather to rally and ridicule, than to conifort me, I A ramous effloreſcence, of a fine white ſpar, found W. towards the clergy. "To e 3 
detize you would throw it into the fire. Addiſon. ing from a crult of like ſpar, at the top of an old-wrought | RanD. 2. J. [rand, Dutch.] Border; ſeam: a; the 
| Strephon had long confeſs'd his am'rous pain, | cavern. 9 55 Woodward on 25 a woman's ſhoe, 5 . 
Which gay Corinna rally d with diſdain, Camp. To RAMP. v. n. [ramper, French; rampare, Italian; nem- RANDOM. 2. /. [randon, French. ] Want of direction: ml. 
Io RALLY. V. 2. 85 | pen, rag} po 1 505 Ka, | $9 of rule or method; chance; hazard; roving motion. oe: 
n. To come together in a hurry. 1. Lo leap with violence. | 225 Thy words at random argue thy inexperience Milk 
| Foaming tarr, their bridles they would champ, He lies at random careleſsly dittus'd, e 


d ng hate, » 


4 


1. 
90 . 
Nn i 


WU 
7 


It God thoutd thew this perverſe man a new heaven and | 
a new earth, ſpringing out of nothing, he might ſay, that |} And trampling the fine element, would fiercely ramp, With languiſh'd head unpropt, 
innumerble parts of matter chanced juſt then to rally toge- | _ 5 . 5 Fairy Queen, | Ass one pait hope abandon'd. Fog 
ther, and to form themſelves into this new world, Tillotſon. Out of the thickeſt wood BEL Fond Lovehis darts at raudem throws, als 

2. Tocomeagam into order. 2 5 A ramping lion ruſhed ſuddenly, 3 And nothing ſprings from what he ſoms. 
The Grecians rally, and their pow'rs unit; Hunting full greedy after ſavage blood. Fairy Queer, The ſtriker muſt be denſe, and in its beſt velocity. 

With fury charge us. |  . - Dryden's Mneis. | They gape upon me with their mouths ; as a ramping and | angle, which the miſſive is to mount b 

J. To exerciſe ſatirical merriment. e | Hy ion. Eſalm xxii. 13. | go to its furtheſt random, muſt be the Half of a richt one: 
Nan . rn. /. [am, Saxon; ram, Dutch. pon a bull that deadly bellowed, I and the figure of the miſſive mult be luch, as may We 
2. nale incep; in tome provinces, atup. —_ Two horridlions rampt, and ſeiz'd, and tugg'd off, to the air to bear it, 4 W 
Tune ewes, beiog rank, turned to the rams. Shakeſp. | he | Cbapman. In the days of old the birds lived at random in a 


. 
0. ty; the 
Ys it we will have it 
ia 


Digby, 
y; but in time ti for the {; _ 
| ; ey moved for the letting 
© You may draw the bones of a ram's head hung with] Dandled the kid. Ges 5 ths 4. Efrance's Fae 
fſtrings of beads and ribbands. Peacbam on Drawing. | 2, To climb as a plagt. I Who could govern the dependance of onc event upon 
| A ram their off ring, and a ram their meat. Dryden. Furniſhed with claſpers and tendrils, they catch hold of | another, if that event happened at random, and was not cat 
The ram, having paſs d the ſea, ſerenely ſhines, 1 them, and ſo ramping upon trees, they mount up to a great | » into a certain relation to tome foregoing purpole to duct“ 
And leads the year. reech's Manilius, F height. | | 85 Ray on the Creation, | | | - South, 
. An inſtrument with an iron head to batter walls. [Ramy. u. ſ. [from the verb.] Leap; ſpring. _ 'Tis one thing when a perſon of true merit is drawn as 
W ee = Sed | He is vaulting variable ramps, | | | like as we can; and another, when we make a fine thing at 


An e cg ling rogue, a ram tender. Shakejþ. | | Sporting the lion ramp'd; andin his paw } Mate of anarch 


5 Milton. : ot a king, 


Anthony, | „ 8 8 | 7 | | 
Let not the piece of virtue, which is ſet ; III your deſpight, upon your purſe, Shakeſp. Cymbeline, random, and perſuade the next vaiacreature that tis bis un 
As the cement of our love, „ e bold Aſcalonite N | | likeneſs. Ty Ts 1, :Papte 1 
To keep it builded, be the ram to batter I Fled from his lion ramp, old warriors turn'd Ra'"xDom. adj. Done by chance; roving without direction. 
The fortreſs of it. Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. | Their plated backs under his heel. Milton's Agoniſtes. Virtue borrow'd but the arms of chance, 
Judas calling upon the Lord, who without any rams or RAMPALLIAN. z. ſ. A mean wretch, Not in uſe. | And ftruck a random blow! twas fortune's work, 
engines of war did calt down Jericho, gave a fierce aflault Away, you ſcullion, you rampallian, you fuſtilarian. And fortune take the praiſe. . by 
againſt the walls. . r | ee 0 | Shakeſpeare, | RANFORCE. 1. . The ring of a gun next the touch- hole. 
Jo Rau. v. a. (from the nouns 5 IRaurax cx. 2. . [from rampant.) Prevalence; exu- 5 „ | Bailey, 
s. To drive with violence, as with a battering ram. | beranes. | x Rax. preterite of ring. . 8 
1 Ram thou thy faithful tidings in mine ears, As they are come to this height and rampancy of vice, | Complaints were tent continually up to Rome, an rang 
Cretu 60/210 


That long time have been barren. Shakeſpeare. | from the countenance of their betters, ſo they have took | all over the empire, „ 
ſome ſteps in the ſame, that the extravagances of the young | To RANGE. v. g. Cranger, Fr. rhenge, Welth.] 


Having no artillery nor engines, and finding that he could 
d ro good by ramming with logs of timber, he ſet one of | carry with them the approbation of the old. Southy, | 1. To place in order; to put in ranks. : 
the gates on fire. Bacon's Henry VII. RAMuPANT. adj. [rampant, Fr. from ramp.] 1 Maccabeus ranged his army by bands, and went agunſt 
1 he charge with bullet, or paper wet and hard ſtopped, | 1. Exuberant overgrowing reſtraint, I Timotheus. | 2 Mac. xu. 20. 
or with powder alone rammed in hard, maketh no great dit- The foundation of this behaviour towards perſons ſet He ſaw not the marquis till the battle was raged, 
terence in the loudneſs of the report. Bacon Nat. Hift. | apart for the ſervice of God, can be nothing elſe but athe- | x OO Cc larendu. 
A mariner loading his gun, while he was ramming in a] itm; the growing rampart ſin of the times. South. . Somewat raisd 
cartridge, the powder took fire. Wijeman's Surgery. The ſeeds of death grow uPs till, like rampant weeds, By falſe preſumptuous hope, the ranged powis 
- Here many poor people roll in vaſt balls of ſnow, which | they choak the tender flower of life. Clarifja. | Diſband, and wand'ring, each his ev ral way © 
they ram together, and cover from the ſun ſhine. Addiſon. | 2. [In heraldry.] | | at — n 8 ee x” eee 
95 A ditch drawn between two paralle] furrows, was filled | Rampant 1s when the lion is reared up in the eſcutcheon, Men, from the qualities they. find united in them, and 
with ſome ſound materials, and rammed to make the founda- | as it were ready to combat with his enemy. Peacham. | wherein they obſerve ſeveral individuals to agree, range tem 
tion ſolid. Arbuthnot on Coins. | If a lion were the proper coat of Judah, yet were it not | into forts tor the convenience of omprehenſive ſigus. Liebe. 
2. To fill with any thing driven hard together. I probable a lion rampant, but couchant or dormant, Browwr. A certain form and order, in which we have dong cc. 
As when that deviliſh iron engine wrought _ 1 The lion rampant ſhakes his brinded mane. Milton. tomed ourſelves to range our idcas, may be beſt tor u, 
In deepeſt hell, and fram'd by furies tkill, IV Ra'mPaRT.Z2wV.a. [from the noun.] To fortify with | though not originally beit in itielf. Mil. 
With windy nitre and quick ſulphur fraught, [To RAMFPIRE. F ramparts. Not in uſe. IS 2. To rove over. | 
And ramm'd with bullet round ordain'd to kill. Fairy A. Set but thy foot | | Io the copſe thy leſſer ſpaniel take, 
He that proves the b e | 9 our rampir d gates, and they ſhall ope. Shakeſp. | Teach bim to range the ditch and torce the brax, Caps 
To him will we prove loyal; till that time, _ The marquis directed part of his forces to rampart the | To RANGE. v. . . 
Have we ramm d up our gates againſt the world, Share: gates, and ruinous places of the walls, Hayward. | 1. To rove at large, | 
They mined the walls, laid the powder, and rammed the |[RA'MPART., By "> C:elar's ſpirit ranging for revenge, 
mouth, but the citizens made a countermine. Hayward. | RA'MPIRE. 12.7 [rempart, Fr.] 75 5 With Ate by his fide come tot trom hell, 
his into hollow engines, long and round, c 1. The platform of the wall behind the parapet. Shall in theſe confines, with a monarch's voice, 
Thick ramm'd, at th* other bore with touch of fire 2. The wall round fortified places. Cry Havock! and let flip the dogs oi war. Shak jprark 
Dilated and inturiate, ſhall ſend forth She felt it, when paſt preventing, like a river; no ram- "Tis better to be Jowiy born, 
Such implements of miſchief, as ſhall daſh | I Pires being built againſt it, till already it have overflowed. And range with humble livers in content, 
To pieces.  Miltou's Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. | N | ; Stdney, Than to be perk'd up in a glitt'ring grits % vin 
Leave a convenient ſpace behind the wall to ram in 2 Yo! have cut a way for virtue, which our great men And wear a golden ſorrow. Shakejpeare 5 Reary Ware 
| Mortimer's Huſbandry, | Held ſhut up, with all ramparts, for themſelves. I fawhim in the battle range about; 986 
Jo RAM BLE. v. 1. [rammelen, Dutch, to rove looſely in | Ben. Johnſon. | And watch'd him, how he lingled Clifford tortt- "+44 
luſt; ramb, Swediſh, to rove.] To rove looſely and irregu- | He who endeavours to know his duty, and practiles what As a roaring lion, and a ranging bear; i 5 5 
: larly; to wander, 8 9 he knows, has the equity of God to ttand as a mighty wall | ruler over the poor people. „eee 
Shame contracts the ſpirits, fixes the ramblings of fancy, or rampart between him and damnation for any infirmi- Other animals unactive range, 
and gathers the man into himſelf, South, | ties. KS, | South. And of their doings God takes no account: 
He that is at liberty to ramble in perfect darkneſs, what The ſon of Thetis, rampire of our hoſt, Thanks ta my ſtars, I have not Tang d About 44412. 
is his liberty better than if driven up and down as a bubble | Is worth our care to keep. Dryden, | The wilds of lite, ere I could find a friends - 4 
by the wind? : Locke. The Trojans round the place a rampire caſt, 2. Tobe placed in order. 1 
Chapman has taken advantage of an immeaſurable length And paliſades about the trenches plac'd. Dryden. That is the way to lay the city flat, 
of verſe, notwithſtanding whic 1, there is ſcarce any — No ſtandards, from the holtile ramparts torn, | JI 0o bring the roof to the toundation, | 
»hraſe fo looſe and rambling us his, ope. | Can any future honours give | And bury all which yet diſtin&ly TL cuiluu. 
Never alk leave to go abroad, for you will be thought an To the victorious monarch's name. | Prior. In heaps of ruin. Shakeſpeare s c 
idle rambling fellow. Swift's Directions to Footmen. | RA'MPLONS. x. /. [rapunculus, Latin.] A plant. RANGE, u. ſ. [rangee, Fr. from the verb.] 
Oer his ample ſides the rambling ſprays = | The flower of rambions conſiſts of one leaf, in its form ap- | 1, A rank; any thing placed in a line. 
Luxuriant ſhoot, 7 homſon' Spring. proaching to a bell -· hape; but is ſo expanded and cut, that ou fled | ett 
Ra'MBLE. 1. J. [trom the verb.] Wandering irregular ex- | 1talmoſt repreſents the figure of a ſtar; the pointal is com- whole ſever I pa Clrepate 
curſion. 5 | monly ſplit into two horned diviſions, and the flower-cup eſpeare's datt ics 
This conceit puts us upon the ramble up and down for | becomes a fruit, which is divided into three cells incloſing is ker male in 
reliet, till very wearineſs brings us at laſt to ourſelves. many ſmall ſeeds. | | Millar. hich vere pe Netwlhte 
| L Eftranee. Rampion is a plant, whoſe tender roots are eaten in the . Age o 
Coming home after a ſhort Chriſtmas ramble, I found a | ſpring, like thoſe of radiſhes, Mortimer's Huſbandry. Ins, 451. 
letter upon my table. Swift. RAMSONS. 2. ſ. An herb. Ainſworth. 
She quits the narrow path of ſenſe ' | RAN. preterite of run. 
For a dear ramble through impertinence. S2vi/?*s Miſcell. The dire example rar through all the field 
Ra"vmBLER. 7./. from ramble.) Rover; wanderer. Till heaps of brothers were by brothers kill'd. Addiſon. 
days the raroter, We mult c eu beat it out, £'Zfirange. | To RANCH, v. a. [corrupted from wrench.]- To ſprain; to 
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| The next range of beings above him are the immaterial in the parts of this ſtupendous fabrick, and the ſeveral de- Till thefair ſlave be render'd to her ſ 
le; * the next below him is the ſenſible nature. Hale. grees and ranks of creatures in it. Locke, And r free reſtor 
| meligences Menno. | 49 | 1 N 9 or'd to his abode. Dryden. 
bl xe take a range all the world over, and draw in all | The enchanting power of proſperity over private perſons is | captivity or Fan e ONO 
wy u wide circumference of ſin and vice, and center it in his | remarkable in relation to great kingdoms, where all ranks | How is' t with Titus Lartius ? 
th, on dien | 3 South's Sermons. | and orders of men, being equally concerned in publick bleſ- —Condemning ſome to death and ſome to exile 
cid, \ Room for excurſion. 5 | ewonel e een join in ſpreading the infection. Atterbury. Ranſoming him, or pitying, threatning the other. 
an has not enough range of thought, to look out for | 5, Degree of dignity. : | © Shakeſpeare 
eat A 2 which does not relate to his own intereſt. Addiſon. Her charms have made me man, her raviſh'd love I will ranſome them from the grave, and redeem them. 
_ Cape taken in by any thing excurſive, extended, or In Ls 7 place me with the blets'd above. Dryden. from death, 5 | | Hojea, Xill, 14. 
2 7 anked in order. „ 6 | Perf eie as hs vil 1 - a meaner rank, : 8 He'll dying riſe, and riſing with him raiſe | 
_ an Far as creation's ample 5 ge EX wa, i i 8 1 that are plac' d in bones and nerves. Addiſon. „His brethren, ranſom d with his own dear lite. MiIten. 
, The ſcale ot lenſual mental pow'rs aſcends. he. Lepidus's houſe, which in his conſulate was the fincit in] RA'NSOMELESS. adj. {from ranſome.] Free from ranſome. 
ſaalge we by mature? habit can efface : | Rome, within thirty-tive years was not in the hundredth Ranſometeſs here we let our pritoners free, Shake/pcars. 
ten \tections ? they itili take a wider range. Pope. : Bis: Rr hiked 501 gg on Coins. | 5 Deliver him. | | 
lors un of x ladders ©. | F ; „ Dignity; high place: as, Pets Aa Man of rank. to his pleaſure ranſomeleſ+ and free. hake peure. 
l 1 i pee practiſed in eee 1 e jea- | To 8 . 4. Cranger, Fr. from the noun.] 7 R ANT. as. 3 [ra rb Butch aa 58 eee ie 
It pulv, 48 the prologue 0510 2 nber -d N b 1. 10 P penn e WD ; | Fs lent or high ſounding language without proportionable dig- 
Sid. of that [adders which ſhould ferve to mount wy all 55 2 in view food rank d of feraphim another row. Milton. nit y of thought. | 7 
v the cuttoms, I re Tan: iE becher. be _ : Look where my ranting holt of the Garter comes; there 
D'the . our woe delights in fe lowſhip, . is either liquor in his pate, or money in his purſe, when he 
* „Its door forth right to him did open, And needly will be rand with other gricts 3 looks to merrily. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor, 
A Therein an hundred rarges weren pignt, Fa | T ny tollow'd not, when ſhe faid Tybalt's dead, 4 Nay, an thou'lt mouth, I'll rant as well as thou. 
. And hundred furnaces all burning bright, Fairy Queen. hy father or thy mother ? | Shakeſpeare. | $2 | Shakeſpeare. 
uſer It was a vault ybuilt for gon eg PE | If Hlewas a man a 1 They have attacked me; ſome with piteous moans, others 
. With many ranges real d along the wall, * LEM Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking | }_ grinning and only ſhewing their teeth, others ranting and 
ew And one great chimney: | _ Fairy Queen. Himtelf with princes. Shabeſpeare s Henry VIII.] hectoring, others ſcolding and reviling. St:limng ficet. 
de zin The butter y = oy ee _ 8 x: e 1 Herely is ranked with idolatry and ee If P a * NT. 4. J. [fromthe verb.] High founding language, un- 
0 „ore Hacious and luminous Kuchen.“ % ede oY | ecay ie. upported by dignity of thought. 5 
bo 5 The implements of the kitchen are ſpits, rages, cobirons, I have raxked this diverſion of Chriſtian . among s "Dryden biel, N er age, 
: - and pots. Bacon Phyjical Remains. | the effects of our contentions. Decay of Piety. Was fore'd to let his judgment ſtogp to rage, 
. le was bid at his firſt coming to take oft the range, and Poets were ranked in the claſs of philoſophers, and the an- Toa wild audience he conform'd his voice, 
5 et donn the cinders. 8 + » L'Efirange, | cients made ule of them as preceptors in mulick and mo- Comply'd to cuſtom, but not err*d through choice; 
F. II. Rax GER. 2. /. [from rue ] 1 . 2 1 : Broome's Notes on the Oidyſfje o Deem then the pcopie's, not the writer's iin, SO 
1. Onethat ranges; a rover; a robber. | 3. To arrange methodically, Q. | | Almanfor's rage, and »ants of Maximin. Granville. 
They walk not widely, as they were woont, | Who now ſhall rear you to the ſun, or rauk : This is a ttoical ran; without any foundation in the na- 
1 9465. For tear of raungers and the great hoont, | Your tribes? | | . Milton. ture of man or reaton ot things. Atterbury's Preface. 
. But privily prolling to and fo. Spenſen Paſtorals.f Ranking all things under general and ſpecial heads, ren-] RA'NTER, 1. /. [from rant. A ranting fellow. | 85 
"1108 Come, wy the rangers here's neither — money. wen the N or _ of 3 mg glee" to be mn ran RA'N iy : 5 : * J. [this word is wantonly formed from 
thin tobe got by ſtaying. | Eſtrange. F when we ſeek in what rank ot beings it hes, _ Watts.) rant.) Wild; roving; rakith. A low word, 
875 1. A dog that beats the ground. | IT ToRaNK. v.n. To be ranged to be placed, : What, at years of diſeretion, and comport yourlelt ©t this 
which Let your obſequious ranger ſearch around, | | Let that one article razk with the reſt; 3 |  rantipolerate! Gougreve's Way uf the du ur. 
Vo 45, Nor will the roving ſpy direct in vain, | . And thereupon give me your daughter. Shakeſpeare. ] To RANTIPOLE, v. . To run about wildly, It s iow 
0 10.4 But umerous coveys gratity thy pain. Cay. From ſtraggling mountaineers, tor publick good, word, lh 
Riioous z. An officer who tends the game of a toreſt, ; | To rank in tribes, and quit the lavage wood, Tate. The eldeſt was a termagant imperious wench; ſhe ud to 
8855 Their father T'yrrheus did his fodder bring, ToRANKLE. wv. 2. | from ran.] To teſter; to breed cor- rantipole about the houſe, pinch the children, kick the ter« 
an if Trirheus, chief ranger OY Latian king. Dryden. To ; to be ar re in e or 3 5 g vants, and torture the cats and dogs. Arbathnot. 
RANK. adj. {nanc, Saxon. ] | „ s when two boars with rankling malice met, RANULA. u. /. [Latin.] | 
wart 1, High growing; trong; luxuriant. : 224 Their gory ſides freſh bleeding fiercely fret. Fasry Queen, }  Ranula 14 fie rave? polleſſing thoſe ſalivals under 
OWN with the graſſe, 33 . Re imart did teel 3 | „ the tongue: it is made by congeſtion, and its progreis fill- 
Mies. That groweth in ſhadow ſo ranke and fo ſtout, Tuffer.| But ſoon it ſore increaſed, . I eth up the ſpace between the jaws, and maketha tumour ex- 
Is not thilk ſame goteheard proud, 7 1 | And now it razkleth more and more, III ternally under the chin. 0 Wiſeman's Surgery. 
That lits in younder bank, DER gd And inwardly it feſtereth ſore. Spenſer's Paſtorals. Raxu'xcuLvus. 2. Crowfoot." . 
Milton, Whoſe ttraying heard themſelfe ſhrowde 3 The griet thereot him wond'rous ſore diſeaſed, | Raenunculuſes excel all flowers in the richneſs of their co- 
| Emong the buthes rank 125 Spenſer. } Ne might his ranbling pain with patience be appealed. lours: ot them there is a great variety, Mortimer, 
Wil'r, ' Who would be out, being hefore his beloved miſtreis? C Fairy Queen, | To RAP. v. x. (hnæppan, Saxon.] To ſtrike with a duick 
yz the "That ſhould you, if I were your miſtreſs, or I thould | 5 That freſh bleeding wound l | {mart blow. „„ 9 n 
haveit think my honeſty raxter than my wit. Shakejpeare. | Whilome doth raxkle in my riven breaſt, Fairy Queen. Knock me at this gate 
ht one; c In which diiguiſe, %% a We os Beware of yonder dog | „ And rap nie well, or I'll knock your k nave's pate. 
vetcope While other jcfts are fomething rank on foot, Look, when he fawns, lie bites; and, when he bites, 5 | W Spakeſprares. 
Dighy, Her father hath commanded her to flip „5 ._ His venom tooth will rae to the death. Shakeſpeare. } With one great pcal they rap the dor, 
lawlcls Away with Slender. SHE. Merry Wives of Vindſor. The itorm of his own rage the fool confounds, 1 Like footmen ona villting day. Prior. 
ting up Seven cars came up upon one ſtalk, rant and good. Gen.“ Andenvy'srar#lizg Hing ti imprudent wounds, Sandys.] He was provoked in the ſpirit of magiſtracy, upon dilco- 
Fadles, They fancy that the difference lies in the manner of 1 Thou ſhalt feel, cnrag'd with inward pains, vering a judge, who rapped out a great oath at his tootman, 
It upon pull, one being made by a tuller or ranker appulſe than the The Hydra's venom raking in thy veins, Addifun. | FCC - Addiſon. © 
wot cat - uther, 3 Holder 's Elements of Speech. } L haveendur'd the rage ot ſecret grief, Ie Rar. . a. [from rapio extra ſe, Lat.] ü 
ueet ? The mot plentiful icaſon, that gives birth to the hneitf A malady that burns and raxkles inward. Rowe. 1. Lo effect with rapture; to rike with ext; to hurry out 
Hulb. ſto wers produces alſo the raxkejft wecds. Adidijon. } - On the raxk['d foul the fury falls. Thor:fon, þ of himſelf. Es | „„ 
aun as 3. Fuittul; bearing ſtrong plants. . IRAxKLx. adj. [from rank.] Coarſely; groſsly. I  _Thete are ſpeeches of men, not comforted with the hope 
hing at Seven thoutand broad-tail'd ſheep graz d on his downs; ; Tis given out, that, fleeping in my garden, of that they detire, but rapped with admiration at the view 
his own Three thoutand camels his rank paſtures ted. Sandys. | A ſerpent ſtung me: ſo the whole car of Denmark of enjoyed blits, © „ ny | Og 
Pipe, Where land is raub, tis not good to fow wheat atter a Is, by a forged proceſs of my death, „ Bcholding the face of God, in admiration of fo great 
rectivl, fillow, Mortimer's Huſbandry. Rankly abus'd, | ©. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. excellency, they all adore him; and being rapt with the love 
3. 3 Latin.] Strong ſcented; 1 88 RANK N hoy n. ſ. [from rank.) Exubcrance ; ſuperfluity of | of his beauty, they cleave inleparably tor ever unio him. 
, an, imelling rue, and cummin good tor eyes. en}. rowth. | | 2 | | 5 „5 Hooker, 
Dryden, In Boe thick breaths, : vg It bringeth forth abundantly, through too much rankns/s, What, thus raps you? are you well? _ Shakeſpeare, 
ole. Rank of grols diet, ſhall we be enclouded, 5 things leis profitable, 8 that which principally' it The government I cait upon my brother, | 
bailey, And forc'd to drink their vapour. Shakeſp., Cymbeline. } ſhould yield, being either prevented in place, or deicaudedf And tomy tate grow Rranger, being tranſported _ 
| | The ewes, being rank, ; 8 of *nouriſhment, taileth, | Hooker, b. v. § iii. And vat in lecret ſtudies. Ng  Shakeſpearts 
id ang In the end of Autumn turned to the rams. Shakeſpeare. Begin you to grow upon me; I will phytick your rank-, _ You're rept in tome work, ſome dedication 5 
Ce. Ihe drying marihes ſuch a ſtench convey, FF eſs. Shakeſpeare's As 1ou Like It. To the great lord. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens, 
Such the Fand teams of reeking Albula. Addiſon. | Among the crowd i' th' abbey, where a hnger | I'm raptwith joy to {ee my Marcia's tears. Addiſon. 
 Hircina, rank with ſweat, preſumes | Could not be wedg'd in more; I am ſtifled I _Itis impotlible duly to conlider theſe things, without be- 
_ N 8 3 for eg Swift's Miſcell. | With the mere rankneſs of their joy. NPs Hen, VIII. In; 5 admiration of the F rs Goren of OE 79085 
xu. 29, : Migh taſted; ſtrong in quality. T © We'll like a bated and retired food, | Architect. Cheyncs Philoſaphical Principles. 
K buch animals as 8 fleſh, becauſe ſuch kind of Leaving ne and irregular courſe, _ Rapt into future times, the bard 8 7 F 8 
17 endo, food is bigh and rank, qualify it; the one by ſwallowing 1 Stoop low within thote bounds, we have o'erlook'd, A virgin thall conceiveg a virgin bear a fon! Pope. 
- hair of the beatts they prey upon, the other by devouring | 5 I, Shakeſpeare. Let heaven ſeize it „ all at once tis fir d, 5 . 
on part of the teathers of the birds * gorge themſelves Þ The crane's pride is in the rankneſs of hei 17 : Wu 3 d, but rapt; not waken'd, but inſpir'd. Pope. 
5 ul. | | ay on the Creation. e | | | range. 2. To ſnatch away. 
Mutes, Divers ſea fowl taſte rank of the fiſh a 13s they feed. He the ftubborn foil manur'd, A / * lle leaves 0 welkin way moſt beaten plain, 
em, and e 3 Vaoayie. With rules of huſbandry the raukne/5 cur'd; | And rapt with whirling wheels, inflames the tk yen, 
Ann & Rampant ; high grown. | LEES | Tam'd us to manners. . Dryden. With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to ſhyne. 
Lite For Fine moſt wicked Sir, whom to call brother RAN NY. 2. ſ. The ſhrewmouſe, _ 8 | . Fairy $\ueen. 
owl Would infect my mouth, I do forgive os Ihe mus araneus, the ſhrewmouſe, or ranny. Brown. } Underneath a bright fea flow'd : . 
blogs, Thy rankeft taults. | Shokeſpeare's Tempeſt. | To RA'NSACK. v. a. [nan, Saxon, and ata, Swedith, to Of jaſper, or of liquid pearl, wi:reon _ | 
"ws Ibis Epiphanius cries out upon as ranꝭ idolatry, and the] ſcarch for or ſeize.] | | | Who after came from earth, failing arriv'd 
terice ot the devil, who always brought in idolatry under | 1. To plunder; to pillage. Watted by angels, or flew o'er the lake 3 
0 all ry Stilling fleet"s Def. of Diſc. on Rom. Idol. A covetous ſpirit, Rapt in a chariot drawn by fiery ttecds, | Milton, | 
Gs: 10 18 pride, rank pri le, and haughtineſs of ſoul; | Warily awaited day and night, | Standing on earth, not rap! above the pole. Millan. 
8 ie Romans call it ſtoĩciſm. Addiſon's Cato. From other covetous fiends it to defend, ; To Rap and rend. | more properly rap ard ran; Nepau, Sax. 
+ Vrois; coarle, | | Who it to rob and ranſack did intend, Fairy Queen, | to bind, and rana, Iflandick, to plunder.] 1b ce by 
* wite's a hobby - horſe, deſerves name 4 Their vow is made to ranſack Troy. Shakeſpeare. | violence. 3 . 
; Font as any flax-wench, that puts to | . Men by his ſuggeſtion taught, 4s Their huſbands robb'd, and made hard ſhifts 
park 3 troth-plight. ; Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. Ranjack'd the centre, and with impious hands DE T adminiſter unto their gifts 8 85 
a ee, ot che people in Athens, claimed as the un- Rifled the bowels of the eartn. Milton. } All they could rap and rend and pilter, | — 
ny tech Privilege of an Athenian born, was the rande The raxjack'd city, taken by our toils, Lo ſcraps and ends of gold and ile. Huttbras, þ. ii. 
Fin fan and the groſleſt degeneracy, from the form We lett, and hither brought the golden oils. Dryden. | RAP. n. /. | from the verb.] & quick imat blow, . 
1 VIIl. 7. The es 3 18 Swift, The ſpoils which they from raꝝſach d houles brought, How comeſt thou to go with thy arm tied u 5 has d 
95 758 ww e is ſet rank, when its edge ſtands ſo flat And golden bowls from burning altars caught, Dryden. Lewis given thee a rap over thy fingers enils ? 47 U. 
Gat, : Mick l ole of the plane, that in working it will take off | 2, To ſearch narrowly. : RAPA'CIOUS. adj. [rapace, Fr. rapax, Latin. | Given to | 
wicked Raxk, , Ning. | Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. I ranſack the ſeveral caverns, and ſearch into the ſtore- plunder z ſeizing by violence, ; 
IG L Link 270 « [rang, Fr.] | | houſes of water, to find out where that mighty maſs of wa- Well may thy Lord, appcas 8 ; 
in of men placed a-breaſt, ter, which overflowed the carth, is beſtowed. Woodward. | Redeem thee quite from death's rapacigus clam. Milton, 
Milos. n Arg ary Warriors fight upon the clouds, 3. To violate; to deflower. ah 3 | | 5 Shall this price, 333 
| The „and lquadrons, and right form of war, With greedy force he *gan the fort aflail, | | Soon heighten '« by the diamond $ ircling ra) s, ; 
Adiiſets 2 MIZZIEA blood upon the capitol, Shakeſpeare, W hereof he weened poſſeſled ſoon to be, : On that rapþacious hand for cvel blaze 8 % é. 
8 88 J have een the cannon, | Aud with rich ſpoil of ranſacked chaltity, Fairy Queen. | RAFA'CIOUSLY. adv. [from rapacivas.} By rapin; by V1O- 
| it hath blown kis raxks into the air, Shakeſpeare. | RA'NSOME. x. ſ. [rangon, Fr.] Price paid for redemption | lent robbery, ; ; nn 
N Is t not pity, : from captivity or puniſhment. | RAPA'CIOUSNESS. 7, /. [from rapacious,} The quality of 
7 lu = the lons and children of this =: By his captivity in Auſtria, and the heavy ranſom that he bein . ee ; . 
lau. A Þt ; enemies ranks? Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. | paid for his liberty, Richard was hindered to purtue the con- | RAPA'CITY. A. /. [ rapacitas, Lat, rapacite, Fr. from rap, 3 
| Ka 5 _ 5 2 . 1 7 queſt of lrelang. x on ESTI SDN Ireland. —— to plunder; exercite of plunder; ravenuute 
"oy Pani 'orit rank of manhood, ſay it, akeſp.] - ire the third dawning Ii . : . a 
g Wia ch : : ; . Wo | Return, the ſtars of morn ſhall i him riſe, Any <q theſe, 71 regarding the Pains of . 3s 
"0 1 22 Place down in the neighbour bottom, The ranſom paid, which man from death redeems, [ grudge them thoſe imall remains of ancient piety, Which! | 
Clrepat. hr oliers, by the murmuring ſtream, His death for man. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xii. | rapacity of ſome ages has ſcarce left to the church. Sy ate | 
elt. your right-hand brings you to the place. Has the prince loſt his army or his liberty? RAPE. 1. J. [rapt, Fr. raptus, Lat.] 
alle! 31 Af; Shakeſpeare. Teil me what province they demand for ranſom. Denham. 1. Violent defloration of chaitity. : 
Nercte. erde — ſcene, and as the rauls aſcend This as a ranſom Albemarle did pay, „ Youare both decypher'd : 
rangi 0 It ſhe * ſhade, a woody theatre. Milton. } For all the glorics of fo great a life. Dryden. For villains mark'd with raps. Shakeſp. Titus Artron. 
44e ke ſo Se alk, in even ranks ny ſtand, | To adore that great myſtery of divine love, God's ſending Rape call you it, to ſeize my own, : 8 
ien 2M : Fell-marthall'd and obſequious band. Waller. his only Son into this world to ſave finners, and to give his My true betrothed love? Shakeſp. Titus And cui u&. 
el Wu through ranks of ruin go, life a ranſom for them, would be noble exerciſe tor the pens The parliament conceived, thar the obtaintg of wotnen 
ere. „ Range of f = above and rocks below. Dryden's Horace, | of the greatelt wits. | Tillotſen's Sermons. by force into polleftion, howlovver JF rv rus allen mos 
Ts The viſto rdination. | Th' aven ing pow'r | fullow by allurements, was but a rape en forth 111 Aausth, 
om and goodneſs of the Maker plainly appears Thus will perſiſt, relentleſs in his ws, | becaule the firſt force drew on all the 14th, Bacon, 


Wins 


1 A plant, from the ſecd of which oil is expreſſed. 
AP 


Ra PT DIT T. v. ſ. rapidite, Frei. ch; rapiditas, from rapidus, 


2. Rapidityzʒ haſte. 


Witneſs that night 
{1 Gibeah, when the ho.p.cable door 


Expos'd a matron, to avoid worle rape. Milton. teniion of the paris ot a buuy, that makes it take up more 
The haughty tair, room than it did before; contrary to condentation, 
Who not the rape ev'n ot a god could bear. Dryden. The water within being rarcied, and by rare action re- 
Tell Thracian trrant's alter'd ſhape, ſolved into wind, will torce up the tmoak, Wotton. 
And die revenge of Pilomela's rape. Roſcommon. W hen exhalations, thut up in the caverns of the earth by 
2. Privation ; act ot taking away. rareſaction or compreilion, come to be itraitened, * itrive 
£ car grew after pear, | every way to let themielves at liocity. ; burnet, 
Fig after fig came; time made never rape 3 RARE FIABLE. adj. Im rar.] Adnntting rarcfaction.“ 
Ob any damty there. Chapman's Odyſſey. T RA REF X. v. a. {rarefer, Fr. rarus and facio, Lat. ra- 
3. Something ſnatched away. 1 ; 8 { ry were more proper. Lumake thin: contrary to condenic. 
S8 d widows by thee riffed, weep in vain, | To the hot equator crouding faſt, / h 
And ruin'd orphans ol thy apes complain, Sandys. | Where highly rareficd the yielding air 
Where now are all my hopes? oh never more | Admits their {team. Thomſon, | 
Shall they revive! nor death her rapes rettore!  Sandys. | To RA'REFY. wv. 2. To become thin, | 
4. The juice of pripes.is arawn as well from the rape, or Earth rarefies to dew; expanded more 
whole grapes plucked from the cluſter, and wine poured up- The ſubul dew in air begins to ſoar. Dryden's Fables. 


on them in a veflel, as from a vat, where they are bruied, 


Ray. 


D. a4. [rapide, Fr. ropidus, Lat.] Quick; ſwift. 

Part thun the goal with rapid wheels, Milton. 

While you ſo tmoothiy urn and rowl our ipherc, 
That rapid motion docs but ict appear. Dryden. 


Latin.] Cclerity; velocity; feiftnets. 
Wocore the words are not monolyllables, we make them 
fo by our rdity of pronunciation. Addiſon's Spectalor. 
RayPiDLY. ado, [from raid. ] Swiftly z with quick motion. 
RapIDNV ESS. nf. [from rafud.} Celerity; ſwittnels. ; 
RaviER. A. /. [rapiere, Fr. to called from the quickneſs of 
its motion. ] A tmall word uiedonly in thruſting. 
I will turn thy falſchood to thy heart, 
Where it was forged, withi my. rapier's point. Shakeſp. 
A foldier of far inferior ſtrength may manage a rapie or 
fir:-a;ms ſo expertly, as to be an cvermatch for his adver- 


ry. Pope's Egay on Hemer”s Batiles.. 
RAPIER-FIisH. a2. 7 „ 
The rap ier-fi/b, called xiphias, grows ſometimes to the 


Jength of five yards : the fword, which grows level from the 
ſnout of the hh, is here about a yard long, at the baſis four 
inches over, two-edged, and pointed exactly like a raprer : 
he preys on fiſhes, having firſt ſtabbed them with this 
ſword. 95 _ Greww's Muſæum. 
Ra PINE. nf. [rapina, Lat. rapine, Fr.] 
1. Ihe act of plundering. | 
If the poverty of Scotland might, yet the plenty of Eng- 
land cannot, excuſe the envy and rapine of the church's 
- 1iglits, | King Charles. 
The logick of a conquering ſword may ſilence, but con- 
vince it cannot; its ethcacy rather breeds averſion and ab- 
horrence oi that religion, whoſe firſt addreſs is in blood and 
. | Decey of Piety. 
2. Violence; force. | | | 
Her leaſt aRton overaw'd 
His malice, and with rapize ſweet bereav'd 
lis hercenels of its fierce intent. | 
Ra'pper. . . from rap. One who ftiikes. © 
Ra'pPorT. 2. / [rappat, Fr.] Relation; reference; pro- 
portion. A word introduced by the innovator, Temple, but 
liot copied ly others, a 


"Tis obvious what raf port there is between the concep- 


tions and languages in every country, and how great a dif- 


ference this mult make in the excellence of books. Temple. 


79 Rar. v. 2. [this word is uſed by Chapman tor rap im- 


properly, as appears from the participle, which from rat“ 


would be not %, but rapted.] To raviſh; to put in ec- 
Raly. | 1 e e 
. You may ſafe approve, 

How ſtrong in inſtigation to their love 


TLheir raping tunes are. Cbapman's Odyſſey. 
RAPT. 2. ſ. (iromrap.] A trance; an ecſtaſy. | 


RAFTTURE, #: /. | | 
1. Fcitaty ; tranſport; violence of any pleaſing paſſion; en- 
thuſaſnr; uncommon heat of imagination. 4; 
Mutick, wheathus applied, rafſes in the mind of the hearer 
great conceptions it ſtrengthens devotion, and advances 
Praiſe into rapture.” Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 406. 
You grow correct, that once with raprurewrit. Pope. 


1 5 The wat'ry throng. 
Wave rowling after wave, where way they ſound, 
If tiecp, with torrent rapture; if through plain 
Soft-ebbing ; nor withitvod them rock or hill. Milton. 
Ra'reruURrED. adj. {from rapture.) Raviſhed ; tranſported. 
A bad word. | | 1 | 
| He drew | 


Such maduing draughts of beauty to the ſoul, 

As tor a while cancel d his raptur'd thought > 
With luxury too daring, Thomſon's Summer. 
RA'yPTUROUS. adj. { from rapture.] Eciatick; tranſporting. 
Are the pleatures of it ſo inviting and raßturous? is a man 
bound to look ont arp to plague himſelf? Collier. 
RARF. adi. [rarus, Lat. rare, Fr. in all the ſenſes but the 
lat.] LEN | 
1. Scmce; uncommon.“ 3 
Live to be the ſhew, and gaze o' th' time; 

We'll have you, as our rer monſters are, IN 
Painted upon a pole. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Excellent; incomparable valuable to a degree ſeldom found. 


This jealouſy 
Is for a precious creature z as ſhe's rare, 
 Muit it be great; and as his perton's mighty, 
Muſt it be violent, 
On which was wrought the gods and giants fight, 
Rare work, all fill'd with terror and delight,  Cowvley. 
Above the reſt I judge one beauty rare. Dryden. 
3. Thinly ſcattered, main: | A 
Ine cattle in the fields and meadows green, 
Thoſe rare and lolitary, theſe in flocks 
Paſturing at once, and in broad herds upſprung. Milton. 
4. Thin; ſubtle ; not denſe 
hey are of ſo tender and weak a nature, as they affes 
only ſuch a rar and attenuate ſubſtance, as the ſpirit of liv- 
ing creatures. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
— | So eagerly the fiend _ 
O'er bog or teen, through ſtrait, rough, denſe, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, purſues his way. Milton. 
The denſe and bright light of the circle will obſeure the 
rare and weak light of theſe dark colours round about it, 
and render them almoſt inſenſible. Newton's Optichs. 
Bodies are much more rare and porous tban is commonly 
believed: Mater is nincteen times lighter, and by conſequence 
nineteen times rarer than gold; and gold is fo rare, as very 
rcadily, and without the leatt oppohtion, to tran{mit the 
magnetick efftuvia, and caſily to admit quickſilver into its 
pores, and to let water paſs through it. Neawton's Opticks. 
. Raw; not fully ſubdued by the fire. This is often pro- 
nounced rear. 
New -laid eggs, with Baucis' buſy care, 
Turn'd by a gentle fire, and roaſteſ rare. Dryden. 
Ra'rgESHOW. z. /. (this word is formed in imitation of the 
roreign way of pronouncing rare ſw. ] A ſhow carried in 
a box. 
The faſhions of the town affect us juſt like a rayee/bow, we 
have the curivlity to peep at them, and nothing more, Pope. 


RAREFA'CTION. 2. /. [rare action, Fr. from rarefy.] Ex- 


| RARELY. adv. (from are.] 


Milton. | 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


R A 8 


Of rarteſboaus he ſung, and Punch's feats. Gay. 


1. Seldom; not often; not ticquently, 

Rarely they rde by virtue's aid, who lie 

Plung d in the depth of helpleſs poverty. Dyyden's Juver. 

Vaneſſa in her bloom, By 
Advanc'd like Atalunta's ſtar, 
But rarely icen, and ſcen from jar. 
2, Finely; nicely accuraicly, 

How rarely does it meet with this time's guiſe, - | 
Wheu man was will'd to love his enemies? Shakeſpeare. 
RA'RENESS. 2. /.. from rare. : 

1. Uncommonnels;-ltate of happening ſeldom infrequency, 
_ LTicsling is molt in the ſoles, arm-holes and idées: the 
cauſe 1s the thinnets of the Kin, joined with the rareaej5 of 


Swijt's Miſcellanies. 


neſs of touch doth turther, | Bacon. 
For the rarcaeſs and rare eſfect of that petition, I'll inſert 
it as preſented, ___ Clarendon: 
Of my heart I now a preſent make; | 
Accept it as when early fruit we tend, © 
And let the rarene/s the ſmall gift commend, Dryden. 
2. Valve ariſing from Icarcity. 5 
Roſes ſet in a pool, ſupported with ſome ſtay, is matter of 


rareneſs and pleaſure though of ſmall uſe. Bacon. 
„ To worthieſt things, of 
Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I ſee 
Rarenejs or ule, not nature, value brings. Donne. 


Ra'RIT v. 2. /. [rarits, Fr. raritas, Lat. J 

1. Uncommonnets; inficquency. | 
So tar from being tond of any one for its rarity, if I 
meet with any in a tield whickoleaſes me, I give it a place 
in my garden. wy | Spectator. 
2. A thing valued for it's ſcarcity, -_ | 
| Sorrow would be a rarity moſt belov'd, | : 
If all could ſo become it. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
It would be a rarity worth the ſeeing, could any one ſhew 
us ſuch athing as a perfectly reconciled enemy. - South. 
I faw three rarizes of ditterent kinda; which pleaſed me 
more than any other ſhows of the place.  Addijon. 

3- Thinneſs; ſubtlety : the contrary to denſity. | 
Bodies, under tlie ſame outward bulk, have a greater thin- 
nels and expanſion, or thickneſs and ſolidity, which terms, 
in Engliſh, do not ſignify fully thoſe differences of quantity; 
therefore I will do it under the names of rar; and we ward 
This I do, not to draw any argument againſt them From 
the univertal reſt or accurately equal diffuſion of matter, but 
only that I may better demonttrate the great rarity and te- 
nuity of their imaginary chaos. 


low; a ſcoundrel; a ſorry wretch. 9. 
For the raſcal commons, leſt he cared. Spenſer. 
And when him liſt the & 0p routs appal, 
Men into ſtones therewith he could tranimew. Fairy Q. 
| When Marcus Brutus grows lo covetous 13 5 
Io lock ſuch raſcal counters from his friends: 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunder-bolts, 


But tor our gentlemen, 
The mouſe ne'er ſhun'd the cat, as they did budge | 
From raſcals worle than they. Shakeſpeare, 
Il am accurtt to rob in that thief's company; the raſe 
hath remov'd my horſe. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV.p. 1. 


become a man of honour to conteſt with mean vac. 
„ 5 LEſtrange. 
Did II not ſee you, raſcal, did I not! | 
When yod lay ſnug to ſnap young Damon's goat? Dryden, 
I have ſenſe, to ſerve my turn, in ttore, | 

And he's a raſcal who pretends to more. Dryden”s 8 895 

The poor girl eee told him he lyed like a raſcal. 
Rep: | EIS, | | Savift, 
RasCA'LION, ++ iro raſcal. ] One of the loweſt nk 
35 bat proud game NS 
Us d him ſo like a baſe rafcallion © | 
That old pig—what d'ye call him—malion, 
That cut his mittrels out of ſtone, 
Had not fo hard a hearted one. Fudibras, p. i. 
Pretended philoſophers judge as ignorantly in their way, 
as the raſcalily in theirs, | Glanwville's Sc:pfis. 
Jeroboam having procured his people gods, the next ting 
was to provide prieſts; hereupon, to the calves he adds a 
commiffion, tor the approving, trying, and admitting the ra/- 
cality and loweltof the people to miniſter in that ſervice, 


RaA'SCALLY. adj. [from raſcal.] Mean; worthleſs. 
Would'ſt thou not be glad to have the niggardly raſcally 
ſheep-biter come by ſome notable ſhame? Shakeſpeare. 


and ſconces, or we might have been tacking up by this 
time, | a Sæbiſt. 
To RASE. v. a. {this word is written raſe or rage: I woul: 
write vaſe, when it ftignifies to ſtrike flightly; perftringere ; 
and rage, when it fignihes to ruin, delere; raſer, Fr, raſus, 
„Latin, J | = n 
1. To ſkim; to ſtrike on the ſurface. 5 
He certifies your lordſhip, that this night 
He dreamt the 3 had raſed off his helm. F 
Was he not in the neareſt neighhourhood to death? and 


his head, 
2. Tooverthrow; to deſtroy to root up, + To 
Her battering engines bent to raſe ſome city. Milton. 
3. To blot out by raſure; to erate, 
' _ __ Though of their names in heav'nly records now 
Be no memorial, blotted out and raſed. Milton, 


South's Sermons. 


acting without caution or reflection. 


of words without wit. 


4 


when the ra/þ mood is on me. 
I have ſcarce leiſure to ſalute vou, 


being touched chere; tor tickling is a light motion of the pi- 
rits, which the thinncts of the Kin, the tuddennels and rare- | 


| | - Bentley's Sermons. | 
| RA'SCAL. 2. /. {napcal, Saxon, a lean beaſt.] A mean tel- 


Path him to ee, Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
The raſcal people, thirſting after prey, | 5 
Join with the traitor. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. P. ii. 


Scoundrels are inſolent to their ſuperiors; but it does not 


RASCA'LITY. 2. /. [trom raſcal.] The low mean "265 ps 3 


South. 


Our raſcally porter is fallen faſt aſleep with the black cloth 


might not the bullet, that raſed his cheek, have gone into 


RASH. adj. [raſeh, Dutch.] Haſty ; violent; precipitate; 


'This is to be bold without ame, a/ without {kill, full 
Ajcham's Schoolmaſler. 
Blaſt her pride, O ye bleſt gods! fo will you wiſh on me, 
Shakeſpeare. 


My matter is ſo raſh. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Craſſida. 


haſty to utter any thing before God; for God is; 
and thou upon earth; therefore let thy words h. m Newer, 
Her rajh hand in evil hour, . Eccle, 
Forth reaching to the iruit, the pluck d fi 
RASH. u. /. [rajcia, Nallan,] e 
1. Sattin, Miſbec . | 
2, { Corrupted probably from ru.) ; 
body; 8 5 | .] An etforeſcence on the 
RA'SHER. 1. /. [raſura lardi, Lat.] A thin fics . 
It we grow all to be pork-eaters, we (hal tary" 
a rojber on the coals for moncy. SH Frans ö 
White and black was all her bony rad Y Yona, 
And rafhers ot ling d bacon on the Cas Bi 


Milton, 


H bacon, 
ortly have 


Quenches his thirit with ale in nut 
And takes the hay aber tro 
RA'SHLY: adv, [trom raſb.] II 
due conhderation. 

This expedition was by York-and Þ 
Too rajbly ploticd. 
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MS 8-8 
he was tree to deliberate or net. Ee r 
Declare the ſecret villain, eng Kahle. 
The wretch ſo meanly baic to iniue Phædrs 
So rafhbly biavc to dase the iword i Lud wes 
RA'SHNESS. 1. J. {irom v.] Foolith contempt of dane 
inconſiderate heat of temper ; precipitation; tenc ritt 8 
3 0 a j R 0 \ J CLINCH It 
Who teeth not what fentence tit hall entor:e 3 
againſt all churches in the world 3 in as much x us to give 
one, but hath had many things eftabliticg A 7 
though the Scripture did never command, Vet tert“ 
demn were raſpneſs. Hecker, 5 3 gp 
5 N ture to youth not raſhnefs doth diſpence, y 9 7 Os 
But with cold prudence age Goh recompence, Deb 
In ſo ſpeaking, we vifend indeed againtt tiuth; et 
offentt not properly by talihood, which is a ſpeukin 
our thoughts; but by ra/brefs, which is an affirm...» er! 
nying, before we have tutnciently informed ourſelves 8 C ts 
Ihe vain Morat, by his own rajhnej; wreugnt 
Too toon diſcover'd his ambitious thouight, ry 
Believ'd me his, becauſe I fpoke him fair. 
RAS P. u. ſ. [rajpo, Italian. ] A delicious b 
on a ſpecies ot the bramble; a 1aſpberry, 
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f | Bacen's Natural Bs 

Now will the corinths, now the 74% lupply, 1 
Delicious druughts, when prett to wines. Plillips 
To RASP. v. g. [rafpen, Dutch; raſper, Fr. reſpare fi 
han. ] To rub to powder with a very rough file. 3 


RDA. 
Ras P. . J. [from the verb.] A large rough Ale, conmoen 
uſed to wear away wood, | 
-_ Cafe-hardening is uſed by file-cutters, when they mike 
coarſe files, and generally molttrafþs have formerly beende 
of 1ron and caſe-hardened.  Moxon's Mechanical Exercti.s, 
RA'SPATORY. 2. J. [rajpatoir, Fr. from rafþ.} A Chicur- 
geon's raſp. | | £5 Let 
J put into his mouth a raſþatory, and pulled away (he 
corrupt fleſh, and with cauteries burnt it to a craft, 
9 Wijeman's Lurgerj. 
RA'SPBERRY, or Raſberry. u. ſ. A kind of bert. 
_ - Raſpberries are ot three ſorts; the common wild ene, the 
large red garden raſpberry, which is one of the pleatantett 
of truits, and the white, which is little interior to tlic red, 
| MY | Morlimer's Haj! alarys 
RASPBERRY-BUSH. . /. A ſpecies of brunible, 
RA'SURE. 2. J. [raſura, Lat. 5 
1. The act of ſcraping or ſhaving, 
2. A mark ina writing where ſomething has been rubbed out, 
Such a writing ought to be tree from any vituperation of 
raſure. e Aylife Parergon, 
RaT. 1. f. ratte, Dutch; rat, Fr. ratta, Spauiſh.] Au da- 
mal of the moute kind that infeſts houtes and lips. 
| 85 Our natures do puriue, 
Like rats that ravin down their proper bane. 
| Make you ready your itift bats and clubs, 1 
Rome and ber rats are at the point of baitle, Late 4 
I have ſcen the tune, with my long word J wouls 1.ve 
made your tour tall tellows {Kip like rats. Sate F. 
Thus horſes will Kuable at walls, aud rats whi £48 
iron. 9 Brown's Vuigar Er rouri, 
II in deſpair he goes out of the way like a rat wi © 0099 
of arſenick, why he dies nobly. „„ 
To ſinell RAT. Jo be put on the watch hy ſufpicien as 146 
cat by the ſcent of a rat; to ſuſpęct danger. 
Quoth Hudibras, I/% ll a rat, „ 
Ralpho, thou dolt prevaricate. Hud Tad, P.. 
RA'TABLE. adj. [from rate.] Set at a certain. vatue. 
The Danes brought in a1eckouing ot money Dy dc 
| oras; I collect out of the abbey-book of Burton, itte, 
oræ were ratableto two marks of tilver. Camden s Remains 
RA'TABLY. adv. Proportionably. ; DEG” 
Many times there is no proportion of ſhot and pow rar 
lowed ratabl by that quantity of the great ordnance. ate 
RaTa'Fla. . /. A fine liquor, piepared from the 15 1415 
apricots and {pirits, ; f Pi. 
RAT AN. 2. /. An Indian cane. > Es 
RATCH. 7 u. f. In clockwork, a ſort of wheel, whict ates 
Rasil. c to lift up the detents every hour, and EPL 275 
the clock itrike.. | : 
RATE. #./. [ratus, Lat. rate, old Fr.] 
1. Price fixed on any thing. | | come at deat 
How many things do we value, becauſe they co! Ng 
rates from Japan and China, which it they Welfen ner, 
nanufactufe, common to be had, and for à little 1155 
i At 
would be neglected ? | 
I'll not betray the glory of my name, 
"Tis not for me, who have preterv'd a ate, „„ % 
Jo buy an empire at fo bate a rale. 3 Icnanges 
The price of land has never changed, in the levers ad 
that have been made in the rate of intereſt by law Fee 
that the rate of intereſt is by law the ſame, 1> © Lage. 
land every where the ſame. 
2. Allowance ſettlel. nnn 
His allowance was a continual allowance, 9 . 23. 
; every day. : 0 ; 1 HE" twe:\e 
They obliged themſelves to remit after the; "ied int 
hundred thoutand pounds ſterling per anBvms 9 yy 
to many monthly payments. 
3. Degree; comparative height or valour. 
Iam a ſpirit of no common rate; a 
The ſummer ſtill doth tend upon my ſtate. 
I have diſabled mine eſtate, 
By ſhewing ſomething a more fwWelling oth 25 
Than ny faint means would grant contny: nc 
Nor de I row make moan to be bridge , , 
From ſuch a noble rate. A 
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In this did his holineſs and godhnchs , o infinitely 
rate and pitch of other mens, in that * wee r Series 
merciful. : cable, 18 me 
Io which relation whatſoever is dons 8 albern g 
rally and eſſentially good; and whatloeVer i? Sauks. 
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Be uot raſb with thy mouth, and let not thing heart be | 


is at the ſame rate morally evil. N Quantity 


Sorrel {et amonglt rah, and the raps will he the finaller, - 


Some authors have adviſed the raſping ot theie bones; but 
in this caſe it is needlets; "Wifemaa's e, 

Having: prepared hard woods and ivory tor the lathe an 
rajping, they pitch it between the pikes. ROW 
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R A T 
* le. | 

h Engel n comes on the enemy; 
And —. the rate of thirty thouſand. 
Mar which lets value. 
* Heretofore 
from what IT! 
awit 


virtu 
eus CAMuene 
[4 Manner 


oon enough. 
Tom hinting 


* 


up 


Fas, led by the pariſh. 
h hey paid the church and pariſh rate, 
And ok, but read not, the receipt. 
«RATE. v. 4. [trom the noun. ] 
4 | er IrICC., 
value at a certain | | 
10 freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Pan in my Veins 3 I was a gentleman : 
And vet, dear lady | 8 
Aud yet, dear KY | "Io 
Rating myleit as nothing, you ſhall ice 


We may there be initructed, how ts ane 
ods, by thoſe that will concentre mt KCKy, 

2 You ſcem not high enough your juy's 0 rate, 
You ſtand indebted a vaſt ſuim to fate, 


; | 600 f To Ry Fo ops | TT 
Go rate thy minions, proud mwtviting boy, 
Becomes it thee to he thus bold in terms 

Before thy ſovereign? 


iet about vou 5 Sir. 


{:ience ſhall take him aſide, #13 


RaTH. 1. A hill. I know not whence lara 


Rath. adv. Eariy. 15 | 
Thus is my lummer worn away and waſted, 
Tus is my harvett haftend all too rathe, | 

The ear, that budded fair, is hurnt and blaſted 


Kath ripe are Tome, and ſomeof later Kind, 


tore the time. 5 N ARE 
Bring the rath primroſe that forſaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jeilamine. 
ſon, Now out of ute 
| e Ig .. 
lice better. 1040 this.) 5 | 
1. More willingly; wich better liking. 


2. Preferably to the other; with better reaſon. 


d they hide, I judge their number 
Ney / y th Shakeſpeare. 


we the rate and ſtandard of wit was very different 
18 ene 3 * then ea 
fy ATT ings, as delerved to have the tongue 
for ſpeak ing 5 MERE. South's elbe. 
cut out. dus Heathen is, at this rate, as happy as a virtu- 
"tian 1 I | ; Atterbury. 
of doing any thing; degree to which any thing is 


done. ſe could not march at that rate, nor come 
ct the horſe could no a 2 m 
Many of th | Clarendon, b. vni. 
his diſlike of ſome trifle his miſtreſs had 
, me aſked him how he would talk to her after mar- 
lad; x 


he talked at this rate before? Addiſon, 


Prior. 


There is à great ute among che Irith, o mare great al- 
emblies together upon a or hill, there to parly about 
matters and wrongs between rownſhups or private perions», | 

| | „„ Spenjer oa Ireiaud. 


And all my hoped gain is turn'd to fcathe, - 
| Strong; L2gxan wines ty 
Rath ripe and pm ple grapes there be. May's Virgil. 


Of golden ſome, and tome of purple rind, May's Virgil. 
MTH. adj. [ned, Saxon, quickly.} Early; coming be- 


Milton. 
RiTHER, adv. [this is a comparative from rath ; nas, Sax. 
One may ſtill ſay, by the ſame 
ſona of ſpeaking, I will looner d this than that; that is, I 


'Tis rather to be thought, that an heir had no ſuch right 
by iyine inttitution, than that God ſhould give ſuch a right, 


but yet leave it undeterminate who ſuch heir is. 
. In a greater degree than otherwiſe. ; 


Locke. 


tle ſought chrough the world, but ſought in vain, 
Aud no where finding, rather tear'd her flain. Dryden. 


+ More properly. | 
| This is an art, 

Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 
Ihe art itſelf is nature, 


& Elpecially, 
You are come to me in a happy time, 


Shakeſpeare's Winter 


Tale. 


The rather for I have ſome {port in hand. Shakeſpeare. 


b Tobave RATHER, [This is, I think, a barbarous expre1- } 


von of late intruſion into our language, for which it is bet- 


ter to fay a0. rather.) To deſire in preference. 


Tis with zeluctancy he is provoked by our impenitence 


th 
Actor. 


bo ratz ung ; confirmation. 


Nuns, 


RATIPIER, a. . {from ratity.] The perſon or thing that 


T hey cry, © Chuſe we Laertes for our king;“ 


The ra! 


ier and props of every word, 
Caps,! | 


zänds, and tongues, applaud it to ke | 
P17 eſpeare. 


SRATIEY, v. a. [ratum facio, Latin.] To confirm; to 


Tue church being a ode which dieth not; hath always 
15 


per, a occaſion requiret 
*ier was, than to ratify what hath been before. 
by the help of theſe, with him above 
\. 822) ihe work, we may again. 
edo cur tables meat, ſleep to our nights, 


no leſs to ordain that which 


Hooker. 


Shakeſp. 


nave ratified unto them the borders of Judza. 1 Mac. 
* ratified their prayers by the judgment they brought 
upon the head of him, whom they prayed againit. 


| Tal me, my friend, from whence had'ſt thou th 


alte diſtingviſh good from ill? 
we what tou art to follow, what to fly, 
170 en and chat to ratiſj ? 
„ . / [Latin.] Proportion. 
Wir im.] portion 
ice, the line of the an 


tant ratio, 


RATIOCINATS. 2. 


the act of 


© lecond act 


inſcription wo 
ul 


Ay im their 
dear minds. 


aug by procets of difcourſe. 


South. 
e kill, 


IN Dryden. 


xr inclinations the rays have to the plane of inci- 
red apart, ſh gle of incidence of every ray conſi- 
Wong, Part, mall have to the fine of the angle of retraction 
Cheyae's Philoſophical Principles. 
u. | raiigcinor, Latin.] To rea- 


et ot reaton compoundeth into propoti- 
. and the laſt into lyllogiſms and forms of ratiocina- 


How much I was a braggart. Shake. Merch. of Venice. 
: | ame and rate all 


| Boyle. 1 


| ' ka oj, al; 4 5 
And ould large thanks tor the great bleſung pay. Dryd. 
Uulandick. ] To chide nullily and vchemently.“ 


Shbatfeſpeures Henry I. p. iii. 
An old iord of the council 747ed me the other day in the 
5 Shaxcipeare's Henry IV. p. i. 
What eis all that a man enjoys, from a yuars convert, 
comparable to what he fcels tor one hour, when dis con. 
rate lim by tnvctl?: Son. 
If words are ſoinctimes d tb uled, thev ougmto he grave, 
Und, and ſober, 1epretenting ne Wor Anden nene 01 
al the taults, rather than a hatty T 0 te child ” 5 
CA. 


u apply the ditcipline of ſeverity and correction; he bad ra- 
mankind ſhould adore him as their patron and bene- 

a 5 Rogers Sermons. | 
ICA TION, n. ſ. [ratification, Fr. from ratify.) The 


ioc A Rt . 

Nibening 0 . . CLratiocinatio, Latin,] The act of 
Sd deducing contequences from premiſes. 

Which 1a Wr expreſſing the open notions of things, 


Ca 8 . ro tun. 
of the wa rag of ratiocization allow Chriſt all the marks 
duch an dal, and yet deny him to be the Meſſiah? South. 

101 be ſelf· evident without any ra- 
Y, and could noc fail conſtantly to exert 
Iv a Bentley. 
Wacing . adj. {from rat iociuate.] Argumentative ; 


his diſquiſitions and practice wholly upon reaſon. 


I RATTEEN. 2. ſ. A kind of tuff. 
Spenſer. 


Ee } He {agoted his notions as they tell, 
Aimighty God deſireth not the death of a ſinner, but ra- 
tler that he ſhould turn from his wickedneſs and live. 
| 5 Common Prayer. 


To RAT TLE. v. a. 


N 


| Some conſecutions are ſo intimately and evidently con- 


nexed to, or tound in the premiſes, that the concluſion is at- 


_— [ads even as = eye fees = object immediately, 
and without any previous diſcourſe. Hale Origin of Mank. 
RATIONAL. A 7 CLrationalis, Latin. ] 8 
1. Having the power of reaſoning. 
2. Agrecable to reaſon. PSS 
What higher in her ſociety thou find'ſt, 
Attractive, humane, rational, love (till. Milton. 
Wan the concluſion is deduced from the unerring die- 
tates ot our tacultics, we tay the inference is rational. 
Glanville, 
If your arguments be rational, offer them in as mov- 
ing a manner as the nature of the ſubject will admit; but 
beware of letting the pathetick part fwallow up the rational. 
3- Wile; judicious: as, à rational man, 
RATIONALE, z. J. [{rom ratio, Latin.] A detail with rea- 
ions: as, Dr. Sparrow's Rationale of the Common Prayer. 
RA'TIONALIST. 2. /. [from rational.] One who proceeds in 


He often uſed this compariſon; the empirical philofophers 
are hxe to „ they only lay up and uſe their ſtore: 
tne rationaliſts are like to ſpiders ; they {pin all out of their 
own bowels : but give me a philoſopher, who, like the bee, 
hath a middle faculty, gathering from abroad, but digetting 
that which is gathered by his own virtue, ? 

RATiONA'LITY, z.f. [from rational.] | 

1. Ihe power of reatoning. = 

| nen God has made rationality the common portion of | 
mankind, how came it to be thy incloture ? Gow. of Tongue. 

2, Realonableneſs. | 


rected mentions, whole rationalities will never boar a ri- 
id examination.“ | Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
RAwIONALLT. adv. [from rational.) Reaſonably; with 
Veaiun, : 
pen the propoſal of an agreeable obfect, it may ratio- 
Al; ve conjectured, that a man's choice will rather incline 
te accept than to refuſe it. South. 
RATIO NALNESS. 2. fe [from rational.) The ſtate of being 
rational. wy 
RATSUANE. A. ſ. [ratand baue. ] Poiſon for rats; arſenick. 
Poor Lom! that hath laid Knives under his pillow, and 
halters in his pew, ſet ratſbane by his porridge, Shakep. 
He would tarow ratſount up and downa houſe, where chi- 
dren might come at it. _. L'Efirange. | 
: WW icn murder's out, what vice can we advance? 
Unlets the new-tound pois'ning trick of France; 
And when their art of ratfbane we have got, 
Py way of thanks, we'll tend em o'er dur plot. Dryden. 
I can hardly believe the relation of his being poi ſoned, but 
Fuck might dv it, though rat/bane would not. Swwi/t to ohe. 


We'll rig in Meati-ttreet Egypt's haughty queen, 
And Antlony ſhall court her in rat!cen. S'. 
To RATTLE, v. . [ rateleu, Dutch.] _ | | 
1. Jo make a quick marp noe with frequent repetitions and 
collihons ot bodies not very ſonorous: when bodies are o- 
norous, it is called iini. 
Ihe quiver ratuileth againſt him. 


— 


Job, xxxix. 23. 


rattling of ſhot might have done better ſervice. Hayward. 


He was too warm on picking work to dwell; = 


 Andit they rhym'd and ratiled all was well. Dryden. 
There the aſſembles all her blackeſt ſtorms, N 


And the rude hail in rattling tempeit forms. — Addiſon. 
2. To ipcak cagecly and noitily. | LEES 
V “Wich jealous eyes at diſtance ſhe had ſeen 
 Whilp'ring with Jove the filver-tooted queen 3 
Then, impotent ot tongue, her ſilence broke, 
Thus turbulent in vatiling tone ſhe ſpoke, Dryden. 


He is a man of pleaſure, and a free-thinker ; he is an al- 
ſertor of liberty and property; he rattles it out againſt 
popery. Re | 7 Soy. 
Jo move any thing ſo as to make a rattle or noiſe. 
Her chains ſhe rattles, and her whip the ſhakes. Dryd. 
2. To ſtun with a noiſe; to drive with a note, | 
Sound but another, and another (hall, 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's car, = 
And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder. Shakeſpeare. 
He ſhould be well enough able to ſcatter the Inih as a 
flight of birds, and rattle away this ſwarm of bees with their 
king. | | e Bacon s Henry VII. 
3. To ſcold; to rail at with clamour. 5 
Hearing Æſop had been beforehand, he ſent for him in a 
rage, and rattled him with a thouſand traitors and villains | 
tor robbing his houſe, | L' Eſirange. 
She that would ſometimes rattle off her ſervants prett 
ſharply, now if ſhe ſaw them drunk, never took any notice. 
| „  Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Fohn Bull. 
RATTLE. 7. . [from the verh.] | 
1. A quick noite nimbly repeated. 
I' hold ten pound my dream is out; 
I'd tell it you but for the rattle | 
Of thoſe confounded drums. 
2. Empty and loud talk. 55 
All this ado about the golden age, is but an empty ral 
and frivolous conceit. Hakewell on Providence. | 
3. An inſtrument, which agitated makes a clattering noe. 
The rattles of Iſis, and the cymbals of Bratilea, ewe 
enough reſemble each other. Raleigh's en of the World. 
They had, to affright the enemies horles, big rattles co- 
vered with parchment, and ſmall ſtones within. Hayward. 
Opinions are the rattles of immature intellects, but the 
advanced reaſons have outgrown them. Glan villes Scepy. 
They want no rattles tor their froward mood, 
Nor nurſe to reconcile them to their food. 
Farewel then verſe, and love, and ev'ry toy, 
 Therhywes and rattles of the man or boy 
What right, what true, what fit, we —_ call, 
Let this = all my care; for this is all. Peope. 
4. A plant. | g 
RA'TTLEHEADED. adj. [rattle and head.) Giddy; not 
ſteady, | 
RA'TTLESNAKE. 1. . A kind of ſerpent, 
The rattleſnaks is ſo called, from the rattle at the end of 
his tail. Grew's Muſæum. 
She loſes her being at the very ſight of him, and drops 
plump into his arms, like a charmed bird into the mouth or 
a rattleſnake. | Moore's Foundling. 
RATTLESNAKE Root. u. /. | 
Rattleſnake root, called alſo ſeneka, belongs to a plant, a 
native of Virginia; the Indians uſe it as a certain remedy 
againſt the bite of a rattleſnake: it has been recommended 
in all caſes, in which the blood is known to be thick 7 
ſizy. A 
.. n. ſ. A Weſt Indian fox, which has this pecu- 
liar property, that if any thing be offered to it that has lain 
in water, it will wipe and turn it about with its fore feet, be- 


mn 


* 


Prior. 


— IP OI 


* 


tained quaſi per ſaltum, and without any thing ot ratzoce-} 


Bacen, T 


In human eccurrences, there have been many well-di- | 


The noite of a whip, of the ratthng ot the wheels, of | 
prancing horſes, and of the jumping chariots, Nah. m. 2. 

They had, to aftright the enemy's horſes, big rattles co- | 
vercd witch parchment, and {mall ftones within; but the | 


Dryden. 


fore it will put it to its mouth, Bailey. 


9 ; 9 
R AV 
To RAVAGE, S. a. [rawvager, Fr.] To lay waſte; te 
lack; to rantack; to _ to pillage z to plunder, 
Already Cæar * 
Has ravaged more than half the globe, and ſees 


Mankind grown thin by his deſtructive (word, Adiliſbn. 
His blaits obey, and quit the howling hill, 
The ſhatter'd torelt, and the radag d vale. Thomſon, 


8 1. J. Lravage, Fr. from the verb.] Spoil; run z 
walte, 


Some cruel pleaſure will from thence ariſe, 


Io view the mighty ravage of your eyes. Dryden. 
Would one think *twere poſſible for love 5 
To make ſuch rawage in a noble tou? Addons 


Thole ſavages were not then, what civilized mankind 


is now; but without mutual ſociety, without arms of offence, 


without houles or fortifications, an obvious and exp 
prey to the rawage of devouring beaſts. Bentley, 
AVAGER., . . | from ravage. | Plunderer ; ſpoiler. 

When that mighty empire was overthrown by the northern 
people, valt ſums of money were buried to eſcape the plun- 
dering ot the conquerors z and what remained was carried 
oft by thoſe rawvagers. Swift's Mejectl. 

RAUCITY, 2. /. [raucus, Latin.] Hoarſeneſs; loud rough 
noiſe, 6 : 
Inequality not ſtayed upon, but paſſing is rather an en- 

create of fweetnels z as in the purling of a wreathed ſtring, 
and in the raucity of a trumpet, . Pacon's Nattral Hitorys 

9 RAVE, v. u. [regen, Dutch; rever, French, ] OE 

1, To be deliricus z to talk irrationally. 

Men who thus rave, we may conclude their brains are 
turned, and one may as well read lectures at Bedlam as treat 
With tuch. 5 5 Government of the Toroues 

Ir ſoon infecteth the whole member, and is accom payed 
with watching and rag, Wijeman's Surgery. 

„er giiet has wrought her into frenzy, 

Ihe nnages her troubled Fancy torms 

Are incohierent, wil z. her words disjointed : 

Sumetunes te e tor mulick, light, and air; 

Nor air, nor light, ner malick, calm her pains. 

2. Tovurtt cot inte furiovs exclamations as it mad. 

Saall net wild ditteinpers-of thy mind, © 

This tempelt of thy tongue, thus bb, and find 

No oppolitiun? . Sazrdys's Puraphrajc dn Fob, 
Ou ravigs and complaints are but Ike arrows thot up 
into the air, at no mark, and ſo to no purpoſe, Temple. 

ns Wonder at my patience, | 

Have I not cauſe to rave, and beat my breaft, © 

Totend my heart with grief, and run dittracted? Addije 

? Revenge ! revenge | thus raving through the ſtreets, 

I'll ery for vengeance! . . Southern's Spartan Dame, 

He iwore he could mot l-ave me, 

With ten thouſand ravings. Roave's Royal Convert, 

3. To be unceatonably fond, With por betore the object 
ot tondnefs. A colloquial and impioper ſenfe. 

Another partiality is u fantaftical and wil attributing all 
knowledge to the ancicnts or the moderns: this rowing wport 
antiquity, in matter of pociry, Horace has wittily expoſed 

in one of his ſatires. 350 1: Lockes 

70 RAVEL. v. a. [ravilen, Dutch, to entangle. ] 

1. To entangle; to entwilt one with another; to make intri- 

cute; to involve; to perplex. : | 

As you unwind her love from him, 

Lett it ſhould rawvel, and be good to none, 

You mult provide to bottom it on me. 

If then tuch praite the Macedonian got, 

For having rudely cut the Gordian knot; 
Wat glory's due to him chat could divide 

Such vavel'd int'reſts, has the knot unty'd, 

And without itroke ſo ſmooth a paſſage made, | 

Where craft and malice ſuch obſtructions laid. Waller, 


Ky Wt it þ 4 


Shakeſpeare, | 


of kmt <work, 3 
Let him for a pair of reechy kiſles, 5 
Or paddling in your neck with his damn'd fingers, 
Mate you to ravel all this matter out. 
Sleep that knits up the ravel'd ileeve of care.  Shakeſps 
3. To hurry over in contuliun, This ſcems to be the means 

ing in Digby. | 

They but rawvel it over looſely, and pitch upon diſputing 
againit particular concluſions, that at the firſt encounter of 
them fingle, ſcem harth to them. Digby, 
To RA'VEL. wv. z. 


2. Tounweavez to unknit: as, to ravel out A fabi or piece 


1. To tall into perplexity or confuſion. 


Ge the reins to wandering thought, 
Regar.ilcts of his glory's diminution; 
Ti by their own perplexities involy'd, 
They ravel more, till leſs reſolv'd, 5 
But never find ſelf-ſatisfying tolution. Milton's Agoniſt, 
2. To work in perplexity; to buſy himſelf with intricacies; 
It will be needlefs to rawel tar into the records of elder 
times; every man's memory will ſuggeſt many pertinent 
inſtances. Decay of Picty, 
The humour of ravelling into all theſe myiticat or en- 
tangled matters, mingling with the intereſt and paſſions of 
princes and of parties, and thereby heightened and inflamed, 
produced infinite diſputes, Temple. 
RAVELIN. u. ſ. [French.J In fortification, a work that 
conlilts of two faces, that make a falient angle, commonly 
called half moan by the ſoldiers; it is railed betore the 
courtines or counterſcarps. 2 | - Dis 
RA'VEN. 2. /. [hhæpn, Saxon. ] A large black fowl. 
The raven hinielt is hoarte, TEN 
That crokes the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Shakypeare's Macbeth. 
Come thou day in night, 
For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night, 
Whiter than ſnow upon a raver's back. Ship. 
I have ſeen a perfectly white raven, as te bill as ens 
feathers. Bozle on (Coltuss. 
He made the greedy ravens to be Elias“ caterers, and 
bring him food, | King Charles, 
On ſev' ral parts a ſev'ral praiſe beſtows, 
The ruby lips, and well-proportion'd nole, 
The ſnowy ikin, the raven glofly hair, 
The dimplcd check. Dryden's Cymon and Iphigenia. 
The raden once in ſnowy plumes was drett, 
White as the whiteſt dove's unſully'd breaſt, | 
His tongue, his prating tongue, had chang'd him quite 
To ſooty blackneſs from the pureſt white, Acdijo1, 
To RA'VEN, v. . [ Hæpian, Saxon, torob.] To devour with 
great eagerneſs and rapacity. 7 
Thriftleſs ambition! that will raven up 
Thine own life's means. | 
Our natures do purſue, 
Like rats that raven down their proper bane, 
A thirſty evil; and when we drink we die. 
The cloyed will, 
That ſatiate, yet unſatisfied deſire; that tub 
Both fill'd and running, ravening firſt the lamb, 
Longs after for the garbage. Fhateſpeares Gymbeline. 
There is a conſpiracy of the prophets, like a roaring lion 
ravening the prey. Ezeh. xxli. 25. 
To RA VEN. v. 1. To prey with rapacity. 
Benjamin ſhall raven as a wolf; in the morning he fin 
devour the prey, ard at night he {ball divide the ſpoil. Ger. 
The Phariſees make clean the outfide of the cup; but 
their inward part is full of 1 and wickednels, dee 
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2. Rapine; rapactoulnels, 


R A W 


"They gaped upon me with their mouths, as à ravening 
and a roaring lion Pſalm xxii. 13. 
The more they fed, they raven'd (till for more, | 
They drain'd trom Dan and left Beerſheba poor; 
But when ſome lay-preferment fell by chance, 
The Gourmands made 1t their inheritance, Dryden. 
Convulſions rack man's nerves and cares his breait, 
His flying life is chas'd by ravV ang pains 
Through all his doubles in the winding veins. Blackm. 
Ra'VENOUS, adj. {from raven. ] Furioully voracious; hungry 


to rage. | 
| Tu defies | 
Are wolfith, bloody, ſtarv'd and rawenous 
85 As when a flock 
Of raven; towl, though many a league remote, 
Acgainit the day of battle, to a field 
W here armies lie enca.np'd come flying, lur'd 
With ſcent of living carcaſes. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
What! the kind limena, | 
That nurs'd ne, warch'd my ſickneſs! oh ſhe watch'd me, 
As rav 7345 vultures watch the dying lion. Smith. 
RAVFNOUSLY. adv. | trom ravnous.] With raging vo- 
racitvy. 85 5 „„ 
RA'VENOUSNESS. 2. /. {from ravenaus.] Rage for prey; 
turious voracity. | Bl | 
The rawerou//e/5 of a hen or bear are natural to them; 
yet their mil. upon an £8 20rdenary occaſion may be an 
agus 1mperatus ot divine Providence... . Hale, 
RavonTt. the vid pret. and part. paſſ. of reach. Snaiched 
reached; oltamets 0 | 
His tail was 1tretched out in wond'rous length, 
That to the houtc of hexvenly-gods it ruft, 
And wich extorted paler and borrow'd itrength, 


The ever-burni- lamps icom thence it brought. Fairy . 


Awithatas foul as riper gears he raught, 
He wight, for meinory of that ciay's ruth, 
Be called Ruddyman, | 
In i:xe delights of bloody game, 
He trained was till viper vears he raveht, 
And there abude whilic au beait ot name 4 
Walk'd in that foreſt. Fairy Queen. 
This att of honour raught, there let it ſtand, 
Where bett it fits to be, in tlenry's hand, Shake/p. 
The naw of death has raugyt lum: Shakeſpeare. 
Grittus turivully running! in upon Schenden, viotenth, 
raught from his head his rich cap of tables, and win his 
horſemen took him. Knoiless Hiflory of the Turks. 
 Ra'vix. 1. /. [trom rover; this were better written FavVer. |] | 
1. Prey; food gutten by violence. 
The lion ttrangled for his lioneſſes, 
with prey, and ius dens with rav. 
Þo me, who with cternal famine pine, 
Alike is hell, or parudliſe, or heaven; 0 
There belt; where moit with za bn { may meet. Milton. 


Fairy Queen. 


and filled his holes | 


Nah. ii. 2. 


They might nat lis long in a condition expoſed to the ra- 
Din of any vermin that may find tum, being unable to 
elcape, | Kay on the Creation. 

RAVINGLY. adv, from rave.] With frenzy; with dittrac- 
ton, | n 


In this depth of muſes and divers ſorts of diſcourſes 3. 1257 Fr. raia, 


would ſhe rawirgly have remained. 
To RA'VISiL. v. 4. [ravir, French. 
1. To conltuprate by force. = . 
They raviſbed the women and maids. Lam. v. 11. 
They cut thy fiitcr's tongue, and rawfh'd her. Shak. 
2. To take away by violence. | | | ED 
s Theſe halts, which thou doſt ravih from my chin, 
_ Will quicken and accule thee. Shaleſp. Ki 
| Their vow is made 
To ranſack Troy, within whote {trong immures 
The rawi/h d Helen ſleeps. SH. Troilus and Creffida. 
I owe myſelf the cure, ö 
My tame and m1jur'd honourto repair; 
From thy own tent, proud man, in thy deſpite, 
This hand ſhall raw thy pretended right, Dryden. 
3. Todclight to rapture; to tranſport, Shes | 
Thou halt rawihhed my heart. 4 £5 Gan + 0; 
Be thou rav always with her love. Prov. v. 19. 
 Ra'viSHER. 2. /. [ravifeur, Fr. from raviſh,] | 
1. He that embraces a woman by violence. f 
They are cruel and bloody, common rave , of women, 
and murtherers of children, Spenyer's State of Ireland. 
— Arawhher mult repair the temporal detriment to the maid, 
and give her a dowry, or marry her it ſhe deſire it. Taylor. 
Turn hence thule pointed glories of your eyes! 1 
For if more charms beneath thoſe circles riſe, 
So weak my virtue, they 10 ſtrong appear, 


Sidney, b. ii. 


} 


I ſhall turn raw/her to keep you here. Dryden. 
2. One who takes any thing by violence. | 
Shall the rawiber ditplay your hair, 
While the fops eney, and the ladies ſtare. Pope. 


RAVISHMENT. 2. J. [ravfement, Fr. from ravifh.] 
1. Violation; forcible conſtupration. 5 
Of his ſeveral rawybments, betrayings and ſtealing awa 


of men's wives, came im all thoſe ancient tables of his trant- | 


tormations, and all that rabble of Grecian forgeries. Raleigh. 
Tell them ancient Rories of the ravi/hment of chalte 
maidens.. : Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 
I toid them I was one of their knight-errants that deli- 
vered them from rawvhment, Dryden. 
2. Tranſport; rapture ; ecitaty; pleaſing violence on the mind. 
All things joy, with rawiſbment 
Attracted by thy beauty ſtiil to gaze, 
Iayuheec all things gaze on, 
With rawiſhment beheld! Milton Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 
Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 
Breathe ſuch divine enchanting raviſhment, Milton. 
What a rawv//bment was that, when having found out the 
way to meature Hiero's crown, he leaped out of the bath, 
and, as it he were tuddently poſleſt, ran naked up and 
down. 8 Wilkins's Daedalus. 
RAW. adj. {ineip, Saxon; raa, Daniſh ; rouwv, Dutch, ] 
Not ſubdugd by the fire. 
Full of great lumps of fleſh, and gobbets raab. 


— | — Sßpenſer. 
2. Not covered with the ſkin. | 
All aloud the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parſon's ſaw; 
And birds hit brooding in the ſnow, 
And Marian's noſe looks red and raw, Shakeſpeare. 


It there be quick raw fleſh in the riſings, it is an old le- 
proly. 5 Lev. xili. 10. 
3. Sore. | 
This her knight was feeble and too faint, 
And all his Hees waxen weak and raw 
Through long impriſonment, 
4. Immature ; umipe. 
5, Unſeaſoned; unrips in Kill, 

Some people, very rar and ignorant, are very unworthily 
and unfitly nominated to places, when men of deſert are held 
back and unpreterred, Raleigh Eſſays. 

People, while young and raw, and ſoft-natmed, are apt 

to think it an ety thing to gain love, and reckon their own 
friendſhip a {ure price of another man's; but when expe- 
rience ſhall have once opened their eyes, they will find that 
a triend is the gilt of Guy, South. 


Spenſer. 


Shakeſp. | 


ug Lear. | 


Ray, for array. 


Milton, 1 


Sails were ſpread to ev*ry wind that blew, 

Raw were the ſailors, and the depths were new. Dryden. 
Well I knew 

What perils youthful ardour would purſue, 

Young as thou wert in dangers, raw to war, 

6. New, This ſeems to be the meaning. 

I have in my mind 

A thouſand raw tricks of theie bragging jacks. Shakeſp. 

7. Bleak ; chill. 

They carried always with them that weed, as their houſe, 
their bed, and their garment z and coming laſtly into Ireland, 
they found there more ſpecial uſe thereof, by reafon of the 
raw cold climate, HSßpenſer's State of Ireland. 

Youthful till in your doublet and hoſe, this raw rheu- 
matick day. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 

Once upon a raw and guity day 


Dryden. 


8. Not concocted, 
Diſtilled waters will laſt longer than raw waters. Bacon. 
RA'WBONED. adj. [raw and bone.) Having bones ſcarcely 
covered with fieſh. 15 | 
Lean rawbon'd raſcals! who would e'er ſuppoſe 
They had ſuch courage? Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. i. 
The wolf was content to barter away a rawboned carcale 
for a {mooth and fat one. L'Eftrange. 


mentioned to tright children. | 
Hence draw thy theme, and to the ſtage permit 
 Racwhead and bloody bones, and hands and feet, 
Ragoutits for Tercus or Thyeſtes dreit. Dryden. 
Servants awe chiliren, and keep them in ſubjection, by 
telling them of r7awwhead and bloody bones. Lecke. 
RA'WLY. adv. [from raw, ] | | 
1. In a raw manner, 
2. Unſxiitully.. - 
3. Newly. | 4 
Some crying for a ſurgeon, ſome upon the debts they owe, 
ſome upon their children razwly left, Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Ra'WNESS. 2. . [from raw. ] | | 
1. State of being raw. 3 | 5 
Cualk helpeth concodtion, ſo it be out of a deep well; for 
then it cureth the rawneſs of the water. Bacon, 
2, Unikiitulnels. | 


blithed a pilot major tor their examination. ; 
3. Haity manner. This ſeems to be the meaning in this ob- 
cure patſage._ | 
Why m that raguneſs left he wife and children, 5 
Without leave taking. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Ray. . ſ. [raic, rayon, Fr. radius, Lat.] - 
1. A beam of light, | © OY 
- IJ hele eyes that roll in vain | 5 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. Milton. 
The leaſt light, vr part of light, which may be ſtopt alone, 
or do or ſuffer any ching alone, which the reſt of the light 


ayer, Fr. from the noun.] To ſtreak; to 
mark in long lines. An old word. 185 
Heſide a bubbling fountain low ſhe lay, 

Which ſhe increaſed with her bleeding heart, 


_ His horie is rated with the yellows. _ Shakeſpeare. 
Was ever man fo beaten? was ever man fo razed? was 
ever man ſo weary ? Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 


RAZE. 2. ſ. [rayZ, a root, Spaniſh.] A root of ginger. This 
is commonly written race, but lels properly: 

I have a gammon of bacon and two raves of ginger to be 
delivered. | Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 
To RAZE. wv. a. [raſer, Fr. raſus, Lat.] See RASE. 

1. Tooverthrow; to ruin; to ſubvert. 55 

Will you ſuſter a temple, how poorly built ſoever, but yet 

a temple of your deity, to be razed. Sidney, b. ii. 
| He yoaketh your rebellious necks, . 

Rageth your cities, and ſubverts your towns. Shakeſp. 

It grieved the tyrant, that ſo bale a town ſhould ſo lagg 
hold out, ſo that he would threaten to rage ic. Rolls. 

Shed Chrittian blood and populous cities rage; 

Becaule they're taught to uſe tome diffrent phraſe. Waller, 

We touch'd with joy 3 | 

The royal hand that raz'd unhappy Troy, Dryden. 

The place would be razed to the ground, and its founda- 
tions lown with ſalt, Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 189. 
2. To efface. | TD 

Fatal this marriage; cancelling your fame, 5 

Raging the characters of your renown. Shakeſpeare. 

Pluck from the memory of a rooted forrow, * 


1 He in deriſion ſets 
Upon their tongues a various ſpirit, to raxe 
Quite out their native language; and inſtead, 
10 ſow a jangling noiſe of words. 
3. To extirpate. 

I'll and a day to maſſacre them all, 
| And rage their faction and their family. 
RA'ZOR. u. /. [rafor, Lat.] Akuite with a thick blade and 
fine edge uled in ſhaving, | 


eagernels, that the lite of religion is thereby hazarded. 


Theſe words are razors to my wounded heart. Shake/p. 
Thoſe thy boiſt'rous locks, not by the ſword 
Of noble warrior, to to ſtain his honour, | 
But by the barber's razor beſt ſubdu' d. Milton's Agoniſt. 
All our lords are by his wealth outvy'd, 
Whole razor on my callow beard was wy'd. - Dryden. 
Razyr makers generally clap a ſmall bar of Venice ſtecl 
between two ſmall bars of Flemiſh ſteel, and weld them to- 
gether, to ſtrengthen the back of the razor. Moxon. 
RA ZzOURABLE. adj. [from ragor. ] Fit to be ſhaved, Not 
in ule. | | : 
New-born chins be rough and razourable, 
RA'ZORFISH., 7. / 
| The ſheath or raxorfiſb reſembleth in length and bigneſs 
a man's finger. Careww's Survey of Cornwall, 
RA'ZURE. 2.f. [raſure, Fr. raſura, Lat.] Act of eraſing. 
Oh! your deiert ſpeaks loud | 
It well deſerves with characters of braſs 
A forted reſidence, gainſt the tooth of time 
And razure of oblivion. Shakefp. . for Meaſure. 
RE. Is an inſeparable particle uſed by the Latins, and from 
them borrov-ed by us to denote iteration or backward action: 
as, return, to come back; to revive, to live again; reper- 
cuſſion, the act of driving back. 
REA'CCESS. u. ſ. [re hs Pan Vilit renewed, 
Let pats the quailing and withering of all things by the 
receſs, and their reviving by the rcacceſ of the ſun. 
Harexwell, 
To REACH. v. a. ancient preterite raught. [hæcan, Saxon. 
1, To touch with the ea extended. 
What are riches, empire, pow'r. 


Shakeſp. 


The troubled Tyber chafing with his ſhores.  Shakefp. | 
God help thee, ſhallow man; God make 
Inciſion in thee, thou art raw, Shakeſpeare. 


Ra'WHEAD. z. ſ. [rawand head.] The name of a ipectre, 


Charles V. conſidering the rawneſs of his ſeamen, efta- | - 
mati Hakewell. | 


doth not, or lutters not, I call a ray of light. Newton. 
2. Any Jultre corporcal or intellectual, | | 
The air ſharpen'd his viſual ray. Milton. 
at.] A fiſh. - Ainſworth. | 
4. | Lolium, I An herb. Ainſwortb. 
To RAY. v. a. i 


And the clean waves with purple gore did ray. Fairy Q. | 


Spenſer. 


Raze out the written troubles of the brain. Shakeſpeare. 


Milton's Par. Loft. | 
Shakeſpeare. | 


Zcal, except ordered aright, uſeth the razor with ſuch 


Hooker. 


But larger means to gratify the will 2 
The iteps by which we climb to riſe and 
Our wiih, and that obtained, down with 42 : 
Of icepters, crowns and thrones ; they've :"atoldin 
11 there like lumber to be left and [corn's d then end, 
2. IO arrive at; to attain any thing dilane. . reve, 
a diſtancte. | 7 Tang diltant; to eke from 
Round the tree h 
They longing ſtood, but could not reach 
O patron pow'r, thy prelent aid aſtord. 
That I may reach the beaſt. g D 
Ihe coalt fo long deſir Oder. 
Thy troops ſhall rcat hubut 8 4 
What remains beyond this, we have no mor "pent. Dry, 
tion of, than a mariner has of the depth of th , PolUVe ng. 
having let down his founding-line, he reacher uo be hen, 
om. 


It muſt fall perhaps before this letter reaches your Lack 
Hands, 


Mils 


3. To fetch from ſome place diſtant, and 9; Pepe, 
He reached me a full cup. ; ry Eldr x: 
4. To bring forward from a diſtant place. Jar. xiv, 39, 


Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hang 
hither. thy h: ig | thr 8 * ds; and egg; 
ther thy hand, and thruit it into my tide, Job N 
5. To hold out; 10 itretch forth. SOR xa. 25, 
Tete Kinds of goodneſs are ſo nea a 
which deſiie them, that we ſcarcely perceive the abo a 
ttir in reaching forth her hand towards them FI "Pi 
When thou litteit amons many. »- U x Res 
firtt. | 8 many, reach not thine hand ant 
. — + . As, (1 
6. To attain; to gain; to obtain, Hecks. Xxxi. 13, 
The beit accounts of the appearances ef nature which) 
man penetration can reach, comes ſhort of its cv. Cl 
7. Jo transfer. 


rly united tothe th 


ty. Choe, 
Through ſuch hands 155 


_ The knowledge of the gods is reach'd to man. 


38. To penetrate to. Rowe, 


Whatcver alterations are made in the body, if they 7e 
not the mind, there 1s no perception, ; 2 
9. To be adequate to. «Ae, 


The law reached the intention of th 
act fixed the natural price of money. 1 
It thele examples of grown men reach not the case fehl. 
dren, let them examine. oc le on An 
10. To extend to. | e 
e 
- I to the tomb 
They ſhut not out ſociety in death. 4 on's Cel 
15. -4 ome z to er abroad. PS PRO 
| rees rcach'd too tar their pa : Tr. 
To REACH. v. 2. We ans wand a 
1. To be extended. 1 H 
We hold that the power which the church 1ath lawfully 
to make laws doth extend unto tundry things of eccletati | 
juritdict:on, and ſuch other matters whereto their opir jon i 
that the church's authority and power doth not reach. 
Fe | . 
The new world reaches quite croſs the torrid EP = 
tropick to the other. | 7 Bake: 
When men purſue their thoughts of ſpace, they are abt to 
ſtop at the confines ot body, as if {pace were there at an end 
too, and reached no farther. 5 Locke, 
It I do not aik any thing improper, let me be buried by 
Theodolius ; my vow reaches no farther than the grave, * 
ONE , 4.44% LA 
The influence of the ſtars reaches to many events, which 
are not in the power of reaſon. Suit 
2. To be extended far. 5 
Great men have reaching hands. Shakeſp. Henry vl. 
3. To penetrate, | 
_ He hath delivered them into your hand, and ye have {lain 
them in a rage, that reacheth up into heaven. 2 Chron. xx iii. 
We reach forward into futurity, and bring up to our 
thoughts objects hid in the remoteſt depths of time. don, 
4. To make etforts to attain, | | 
Could a tailor always tupply new line, and find the plum- 
met tink without ſtopping, he would be in the poſture of tie 
mind, reaching after a politive idea of infinity. 
5. Jo take in the hand. . 
Leſt he reach of the tree of life, and eat. 
REACH. 2. /. from the 2 


e promoters, and th, 


—— 


ls 


Millar. 
1. Act of reacting or bringing by extenſion of the hand. 
2. Power of reaching or taking in the hand. . 
There may be in a man's reach a book containing piecvres 
and diſcourſes, capable to delight and inſtruèt hun, v 901 
yet he may never aka the will to open, Pee 
3. Power ot atjainment or management. ; 
In actions, within the reach of power in him, a man {ems 
as free as it is poſſible for freedom to make him. £446, 
4. Power; limit of faculties. | „ 
| Our ight may be contidered as a more diffuſive E 
touch, that brings into our reach ſome of the mod 1env's 
parts of the univerſe. | 
Be ſure yourſelf and your own reach to know, 
How tar your genius, taſte and Jearning go. Pepe, 
5. Contrivance; arttul ſcheme; deep thought. 
Drawn by others, who had deeper reaches than temſche 
to matters which they leatt intended. I Hayes, 
Some, under types, have affected obſcurity to amui? 3, 
make themſelves admired for profound reaches. How, 
6. A fetch; an artifice to obtain ſome diſtant advanite., f 
The Duke of Parma had particular reaches and ends 0 
his own underhand, to croſs the deſign. Baits 
7. Tendency to dittant conſequences. | 
Fr 5 not any 1 | 
o groſſer iſſues, nor to larger reach, Ss 
Than to ſuſpicion. 5 Shakeſpeare's A 
8. Extent. 
The confines met of empyrean heav'n, 
And of this world: and, on the left hand, hell 70% b.. 
With long reach interpos'd. Milton Paradiſe l. ge 
To REA'CT. v. a. [re and af.] Toretum the impulle 
impreſlion. | "EG 
The lungs being the chief inſtrument 0! ſang 


A. 


848805 
11;h1ca0'" 
» 4 , 
5 


a ) an ana 
and acting ſtrongly upon the chyle to bring MoS”) 
fluid, mutt be rea&ed upon as ſtrongly- N 
Cut ott your hand, and you may do 
With tother hand the work of two 
Becauſe the ſoul her power contracts, , 
And on the brother limb reads. Serift's The tecipto- 
REA'CTION. . f. reaction, Fr. from rade © 
cation of any impulſe or force impretſed, made * 
on 3 ſuch impretlion is made: 4c/797 a | 
equal. ; weft, thet 
2 not great bodies conſerve their heat . ard 
parts heating one another? and may not 87” 7 rees ci 
tixed bodies, when heated beyond 4 paar 2 27 
light ſo copiouily, as, by the emiſſion 5e, n within 
light, and the reflections and retractions N 
its pores, to grow ſtill hotter till it comes 
of heat, ſuch as is that of the ſun? e act with ima! 
Alimentary ſubſtances, of a mild wm reed ich Ie 
force upon the ſolids, and as the 2 115 d f 
equal, the ſmalleſt degree of force 1 the 10 


| Reap. Ts [nxv, Saxon; rad, Dutch. 
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1 you! memory. 
I 


e man is bleſt that hath not lent Ye 
; ad his car. | fern 
To ay This word is.in both ſenſes obſolete: 
75 This reade is riſe · that oftentime 
Great cumbers fall unſoit, 
In humble dales is footing taſt, 
The trade is not ſo tickle. 
5 READ. w. 4. pret. read, part. 
. a rule any thing Written. F ; 
1 have ſeen her take forth paper, write upon't, read it, 
and afterwards {cal it. 2 Shakeſpeare CO. 
The paſſage you muſt have read, though ſince ſlipt 5 
{ we have not leiſure to read over the book itſelf regular- 
y, then by the titles of chapters we may be directed to pe- 
rule ſeveral ſections. 7 
To diſcover by characters or marks. 
15 An armed corſe did lye, SO 
In whoſe dead face he read great mmagnanimity. Spenſer. 
7 obſervation. | 
INES EY Thoſe about her 


hold. 


| 83 . 
paſſ. read. Cray S 


From her ſhall read the perfect ways of honour, Shake/þ. 


Know fully. a | 
* 6 mot delicate fiend! a | 
Who is't can rad a woman? & hakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
(READ. V. N. . Is 
» To perform the act of peruſing en 
It {hall be with him, and he {hall rea 
learn to tear the Lord. | 
2. To be ſtudious in books. 
Tis fure that Fleury reads. 


Deut. xvii. 19. 


Taylor. 


| 3. To know by reading. 


nate read of an caftern king, who put a judge to death 
for an iniquitous jentence. Swift. 
Rrab. particip. adj. [trom read; the verb read is ee nced 
reed; the preterite and participle, red) Skiltul V reading. 
Vugil's ſhepherds are too well read in the philoſophy of 
Epicurus. : Di den. 
Wo have a poet among us, of a genius as exalted as his 
ſtature, and who is very well read in Longinus his treatiſe 
concerning the fublime. 
Rr WDIX G. 2. J {from end.] 
1, Study in books; peruſal of books. = : 
Though xgading and converſation may furniſh us wit 
many ideas ot men and things, yet it 1s our own meditation 
muſt form our judgment. Watts s Improvement of the Mind. 
Leis reading than makes felons "Icape, 
Leis human genius than God gives an ape, 
Can make a Cibber. 75 | 
2. A lecture; a prelection. 
3. Publick recital. N 3 
The Jews always had their weekly readings of the law. 
| 5 Hooker, b. v. 88. 
Give attendance to rcading, exhortation, and doctrine. 
| n 
4. Variation of copies. „ : 
That learned prelate has reſtored ſome of the readings of 
the authors with great ſagacity. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


RE40t PTION. . J. [re and adeptus, Latin.] Recovery; act |. , . g a 
jo | REAFFIRMANCE. 7. /. [re and affirmance.} Second contir- |. 


of regannings - | 3 3 | 
Wu any lay, that the readeption of Trevigi was matter 
of ſerupie ? | 
Rea'ven. x. [from read. 
1. One that perutes any thing written... 5 
As we mutt take the care that our words and ſenſe be 
er, fo if the oblcurity happen through the hearers 


readers want of underſtanding, I am not to anſwer for them. 


1 One whoſe office is to read prayers in churches. 


He got into orders, and became a reader ina pariſh church | 


at twenty pounds a ak Savift, 


NMabrxSsHIP. x. . 


enn... KK 
When they have taken a degree, they get into orders, and 
ſolicit a rea: erſhiþ. Swift's Miſcellantss. 
NAIL x. ady. [ trom ready.) Ex peditely; with little 
lunderance or delay. | 
My tongue obey'd, and readily could name 
Whate'er I ſaw. 3 | 
Thoſe very things, which are declined as impoſſible, are 
readil; practicable in a caſe of extreme necellity. © South, 
Ttreadily grant, that one truth cannot contradict another. 
C Locke. 
Every one ſome time or other dreams that he is reading 
papers, in which caſe the invention prompts ſo readzly, that 
the mind is impoſed upon. Ad.liſon s Spectator, No 
Res vINESS. 1. /. [from ready.] 
7. Ecpediteneſs; promptitude. ol 
He would not forget the readineſs of their king, in aiding 
un when the Duke of Bretagne failed him. Bacon. 
He opens himſelf to the man of bulinels with reluctancy, 
but oiters himlelt to the viſits of a friend with facility and 
inte inceting readineſs of deſire. 
2. The ſtate of being ready or fit for any thing. 
Have you an army ready ?- _ 5 
he centurions and their charges already in the enter- 
tanment to be on foot at an hour's warnin 8. | 
>lam Joyful to hear of their readine/5. Shakeſpeare. 
+ They remamed near a month, that they might be in rea- 
2% de attend the motion of the army. Clarendon. 
„ Fecility; freedom from hinderance or obſtruction. 
Nature has 
eech. 
+ dtue of being willing or repared. 
100 2 and well- lipoſed mind, attended with a readi- 
5 0 ey the known will of God, 1s the ſureſt means to 
Sn theunderſtanding to a belief of Chriltianity. South. 
: Ss. er. grew ſo ſtrong, that they embraced the 
1 abi, Dy AN laid down their lives, or were always in a 
Rewur;a,, = it, rather than depart from them. Addiſon, 
81 N. 1. ſ. Cre and admiſſion.] The att of admit- 
ber I extauſted recciver, animals, that ſeem as they were 
TIRED. c upon the readmiſſion of freth air. Arbuthnot. 
*IT, V. a. [reand adnit.] To let in again. 
va def 2 heſe evils I deſerve, 8 
Whos, 5. not of his final er. 
ract,, 7 ever open, and his eye 
us to readmit the ſuppliant. 


Milton's Agoniſtes. 


Att | b 7 
Je RE We minutes I readmitted the air. Lerham. 
i deck pk a. [re and adorn.} To decorate again 


The en now change their languid blue, 


: Toa not delayed. 
' — 8 0 #8 - 
tis king, modities yield the readieft money of any in 
S dom, becaule they never tail of a price abroad, 
EEE : Temple. 
An, et A bis hinds; their pay was juſt * | 
\ Fu fo "> IE for he ſcorn'd to go on truit. Dy dun. 
Pabpole; not to ſeek, 


Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 


{ therein, that he may | 


_ Addijon's Guardian, Ne 108. 


Pope. | 


Bacon. 


trom reader.] 'The office of reading 


Milton.” 


provided for the readineſs and ealineſs of 
Holder's Elements of Speech. 


4. Willing; eager, 


REa'bx. a. ſ. Ready money. A low word. 


1 | Ben, Jobuſoun. | 
1 One ſtudious in books. 4 Is 5 | 
| Bafiris* altars and the dire decrees 155 
Of hard Eureſtheus, ev'ry reader ſees. Dryden. 


487. 


Seuth. | - 


| ToREALLZE. v. a, [realiſer, Fr. from real.) 


Wake or glory, and their fame renew, | 
Ra arlet honours readorr the tide. Blackmere. 
— adi. næ d. Saxon A ; bna * 
ble, Saxon. ned, Saxon; rede, Swediſh; hnade, un- 


R E A 


All things are ready, if our minds be ſo, 
—Perith the man whole mind is backward now! Shakeſp. 
Make you ready your ſtitf bats and clubs 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. Shakeſpeare. 
One hand the {word, and one the pen employs, 
And in my lap the ready paper lies. Dryden. 
| The ſacred prieſts with ready knives bereave 
The beaits of life, and in full bowls receive 
The ſtreaming blood, Dryden's Mines. 
3. Prepared z accommodated to any deſign, ſo as that there can 
be no delay. | 
Trouble and anguiſh ſhall prevail againſt him, as a king 
ready to the battle, ; | Job, xv. 24. 


Death ready itands to interpoſe his dart. Milton. 
The word which I have giv'n, I'll not revoke 
It he be brave, he's ready tor the ſtroke. Dryden. 


Tae imagination is always reſtleſs, and the will, reaton 
being laid alide, is ready for every extravagant project. 
Locke. 


Men, when their actions ſucceed not as they would, are 


always ready to impute the blame thereof unto the heavens, | 


ſo as to excule their own follies. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
5. Being at the point; not diſtant; near z about to do or be. 
He knoweth that the day of darkneſs is ready at hand. 
a . 
| Satan ready now 
To ſtoop with weary'd wings and willing feet 
On tius world. „ 
6. Being at hand; next to hand. ' 
A lapling pine he wrench'd from out the ground, 
he readiejt weapon that his fury found. Dryden. 
7. Facil; eaiy; opportune; near, 5 ER 
Sometimes the readizft way, which a wiſe man hath to 
conquer, is to fly. Holter s Preface. 
3 The race elect, | INS 
Safe towards Canaan from the ſhore advance - _ - 
Through the wild deſert, not the readieft way. Milton. 
Proud of their conqueſt, prouder of their prey, 
They leave the camp, and take the readieft way, Dryden. 
The ready way to be thought mad, is to contend that you 
are not ſo. Spectator, NY 577. 
8. Quick; not done with heſitation. ts 755 
A ready content often ſubjects a woman to contempt. 
Clarifa. 


9. Expedite; nimble; not embarrafſed ; not ſlow, 
I hote, who tpeak in publick, are much better accepted, 


when they can deliver their diſcourſe by the help of a lively 


genius and a ready memory, than when they are forced to 

read all, atts's Improvement of the Mind. 
10. To made READY. To make preparations. | 

He will thew you a large upper room; there make ready 

for us, oF : Mark, xiv. 15. 
REa'DY. adv. Readily z ſo as not to need delay. 

We will go ready armed before the children of 9 : 
umb, 


Lord Strutt was not fluſh in ready, either to go to law, or 
clear old debts. Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Fohn Bull. 


mation, 

Caules of deprivation are a conviction before the ordinary 
of a wilful maintaining any do&rine contrary to the thirty - 
nine articles, ora perſiſting therein without revocation of his 

error, or a reafirmance after ſuch revocation. 
REAL. adj. [ reel, Fr. rcalis, Latin.] 
1. Relating to things, not perſons; not perſonal. 


capable of the real part of buſineſs; which is the conſtitution 
of one that hath ſtudied men more than books. Bacon. 


2. Not fictitious; not imaginary; true; genuine. 


Me do but deſcribe an imaginary world, that is but little 
a- Kin to the real one. Clanbille's Scepſis. 
When I place an imaginary name at the head of a cha- 
rater, I examine every letter ot it, that it may not bear any 
reſemblance to one that is real. | 
3. In law, conſiſting of things immoveable, as land. 
I am hattening to convert my ſmall eftate, that is per- 
ſonal, into real, Child s Diſcourſe of Trade. 
RE'ALGAR. u. . A mineral. . 5 
Eealgar or fandaracha is red arſenick. Harris. 
Put realgar hot into the midſt of the quickſilver, whereby 
it may be condenſed as well from within as without. Bacon. 


REALITY. 2. . Crealité, Fr. from real.] 


1. Truth; verity; what is, not what merely ſeems, 


I would have them well verſed in the Greek and Latin | 


poets, without which a man fancies that he underſtands a 
critic, when in reality he does not comprehend his meaning, 
3 | Addiſon's Spefator, Ne 291. 
The beſt accounts of the appearances of nature in any 
ſingle inſtance human penetration can reach, comes infinitely | 
ſhort of its reality and internal conſtitution; fer who can 
ſearch out the Almighty's works to perfection? (CH. 
2. Something intrinſically important; not merely matter of 
ſhow. | | 8 | 
Of that {kill the more thou know'ſt, 5 
The mere the will acknowledge thee her head, 
And to realities yield all her thows, | $9} 
Made ſo adorn for thy delight the more. Milton. 
1. Jo bring into being or act. Fades 
Thus we realize what Archimedes hadonly in hypotheſis, 
weighing a ſingle grain ops the globe of earth. Glanv. 
Asa Dioceſan, you are like to exemplity and realixe every 
word of this diſcourſe. 
2. Io convert money into land. 
REALLY. adv. from real.] 
1. With actual exiſtence. k 
There cannot be a more important caſe of conſcience for 
men to be reſolved in, than to know certainly how far God 
accepts the will for the deed, and how far he does not; and 
to be informed truly when men do really will a thing, and 
when they have really no power to do, what they have 
willed, 5 g . South. 
2. In truth; truly; not ſeemingly. 3 
The underſtanding repreſents to the will things really 
evil, under the notion of; gone South. 


Theſe orators inflame the people, whoſe anger 1s really 

but a ſhort fit of madneſs, = Swift. 
3. It is a ſlight corroboration of an opinion. | 

Why really fixty-five is ſomewhat old. Young. 


REALM. z. . [roiaulme, French. 
1. A kingdom; a king's dominion. x f 
Is there any part of that realm, or any nation therein, 
which have not yet been ſubdued to the crown of England? 
Spenſer. 
They had gather'd a wiſe council to them 
Of ev'ry realm, that did debate this buſineſs. Shakeſp. 
A ſon whoſe worthy deeds 


Raiſe him to be the ſecond in thet realm. Milton, 
| 2. Kingly goverument. This ſenſe is not trequent, 
| 4 each imall people's genius, policies, 
The ant's republick, and the realm of bees. Pope. 


REA'LTY. 2. /. {a word peculiar, I believe, to Milton. ] 
Realty means not in this place reality in oppoſition to 
ſow, But loyalty ; for the Italian DicQonary explains the 


Milton s Paradiſe Loft. | 


life.. 


Many are perfect in men's humours, that are not greatly | 


Addiſon. | 


South. | 


O Heaven! that ſuch reſemblance of the Higheſt 
hould yet remain, where faith and real! 
Remain not. 
REam. x. J. [rame, Fr. riem, Dutch.] A bundle of paper 
containing twenty quires, 5 | 
l vain petitions mounting to the {ky, 
With reams abundant this abode lupply. 
To REANIMATE. v. a. [re and anime, 1. 
reſtore to lite. 5 | | 
We are our reanmated anceſtors, and antedate their re- 
ſurrection. Slandwille's Scepſis. 
Ihe young man left his own body breathleſs on the 
ground, while that of the doe was reanmated. Spectator, 
To REANNE'X, V.a. [re and arnex.} To annex again. 
King Charles was not a little inflamed with an ambition 
to repurchaſe and reanneæ that dutchy. Bacon's Henry VII. 
To REAP. v. a. [nepan, Saxon. ] 
1. Jo cut corn at harvelt, 
From Ireland come I with my ftrength, 
And reap the harveſt which that raſeal od. Shakeſp. 
When ye reap the harvelt, thou ſhalt not wholly rap the 
corners of thy field. Lew. xix. 9. 
The hire of the labourers, which have reaped down your 
fields, is kept back by fraud. James, v. 5. 
II!«s it fitting in this very field, 
Where J to oft have reap'd, fo oft have till'd, 
That I ſhould die for a deſlerter?!̃kñ 
2. To gather; to obtain. ' | 
They that love the religion which they profeſs, may have 


Pope. 


at.] To revive; io 


Gay. 


the fame is able to afford. 
What ſudden anger's this? how have I reap'd it ? 
e 2 Shakeſpeare. 

This is a thing | 


5 

Which you might from relation likewiſe reap, 

Being much ſpoke of. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

_ Our tins being ripe, there was no preventing of God's 

Juſtice from reaping that glory in our calamities, which we 

_ robbed him of in our proſperity. King Charles, 

To REAP. Y. . To harvelt. 5 ; | 

They that ſow in tears, ſhall reap in joy. Pſalm exxvi. 5. 

{ REA'PER, u. from rene One that cuts corn at harvelt, 
| Your ſhips are not well mann'd, . 
Your mariners are muliteers, people 


7 — 


el by ſwift impreſs. Shakeſp. Ant h. and Cleopatra, 
rom hungry reapers they ther ſheaves withhold, 


cut corn in harveſt. | 
Some are brib'd to vow it looks 


REAR. 2. /. [arrieare, French. PER 
1. The hinder troop of an army, or the hinder line of a fleet, 
The rear admiral, an arch pirate, was afterwards flain 
with a great ſhot, nolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
: ONT Argive chiefs | ; 
_ Fled from his well-known face, with wonted fear, 
As when his thund'ring {word and pointed ſpear 
EI Dryden. 
Snowy-headed Winter leads, . 
Yellow Autumn brings the rear. Waller. 
2. The laſt claſs, _ | 255 
Coins I place in the rear, 
other. | 
REAR. _ (hne ne, Saxon. 
1. Raw; half roaſted; half ſodden. 
2. Early, A provincial word. : 

'er yonder hill does ſcant the dawn appear, 
Then why does Cuddy leave his cot ſo rear? 
Jo REAR, v. a. [ana nan, Saxon. ] 2 

1. To raiſe up. | Thos, = 
All the people ſhouted with a loud voice, for the rearing 
up of the houle of the Lord. | 1 Eſdr. v. 62. 
Who now ſhall rear you to the fun, or rann 
Your tribes? | 8 Milton. 
2. To lift up from a fall. 1 | : 
Down again ſhe fell unto the ground, 
But he her quickly rear'd up again. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
In adoration at his feet I Fl _ | 
Milton, 


Peacham. 


Gay. 


. 


Submits ; he rear'd me. 
3- To move upwards. | | 
Up to a hill anon his ſteps he rear'd, 
From whole high top to ken the proſpect round. Mztor. 
4. To bring up to maturity. 


in litting or rearing her young. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

They were a very hardy biced, and reared their young 

ones without any care. Maortimer's Huſbandry. 

They flouriſh'd long in tender blifs, and rear'd 

A. numerous offspring, lovely like themſelves. Thomſon. 

5. To cqucate; to inſtruct. yg 2 8 

He wants a father to protect his youth, 

And rear him up to virtue. Southern. 

They have in every town publick nurſeries, where all 

parents, except cottagers and labourers, are obliged to ſend 


their infants to be reared and educated. Swift. 
6. To cxalt; to elevate. | | 
Charity decent, modeſt, eaſy, kind, 2 
Sottens the high, and rears the abject mind. Prior. 


7. To rouſe; to ſtir up. 
Into the naked woods he goes, | 
And ſeeks the tuſky boar to rear, a 
With well. mouth 
REA'RWARD. 2. /. [from rear. ] 
1. The laſt troop. I 
Hle from the beginning began to be in the rearward, and 
before they left fighting, was too far off. Sidney. 
The ſtandard of Dan was the rearward of the camp. 
| | Numb, 
2. The end; the tail; a train behind, 
Why follow'd not, when ſhe ſaid Tybalt's dead, 
Thy father or thy mother? | 
But with a rearward following Tybalt's death, 
Romeo is baniſhed. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
3. The latter part. In contempt. | 
He was ever in the rearward of the faſhion. SHH. 
REA'RMOUSE. z. . [more properiy reremouſe ; hnenemur, 
Saxon. ] The leather-winged bat. 
Some war with rearmaice for their leathern wings 
To make my ſmall elves coats. Shakeſpeare. 
Of flying ſiſhes, the wings are not feathers, but a thin 
kind of (kin, like the wings of a bat or rearmouſe. Abbot, 
To REASCE'ND. v. 2. [re and aſcend.) To climb again. 
When as the day the heaven doth adorn, 
I wiſh that night the noyous day would end; 
And when as night hath us of light forlorn, 
I wiſh that day would ſhortly reaſcerd. 
Taught by the heav'nly muſe to venture down 
The dark deſcent, and up to reaſcend. 


Spenſer. 
Milton. 


adjective reale by loyal. 


Pearce on Miltcn. | 


Theſe puillant legions, whole exile 


Hath 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. 


tailed in choice, but yet they are ſure to reap what benefit 
Hooker. 


12 Sandys. 
Here Ceres' gifts in waving proſpect ſtand, 
And nodding tempt the joyful reaper's hand, Pope. 
A thouſand forms he wears, 75 
And firſt a reaper from the field appears, 
oweating he walks, while loads of golden grain 
O'ercharge the ſhoulders of the ſeeming ſwain. Pope. 


REA'PINGHOOK. u. ſ. | reaping and hook. ] A hook uſed to : 


Moſt plainly done by thieves with reapinghoots. Dryden, 


Drove headlong to their ſhips, and glean'd the rear. 


becauſe made up of both the 


No creature goeth to generate, whilſt the female is buſy 


hounds and pointed ſpear. Dryden. 
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To REA 


REAN . J. (rayon, Fr. ratio, Lat.] e 
I. je power by Wiica man deduces one propoſition from 
er, or proceeds trum premiſes to conſcquences; the 
rat nal Eacuitys. 


| Swi; ts Miſcellauies. 1 | 3 
2. Caule; grout or principle. | 5 More tcathers to our Wings. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Virtue and vice are not arbitrary things, but there is a | 5. Tolerable ; being in mediocrity. 


3. Cavic eHNidnt. 


4. Final cauſe. 


5. Argun«nt; ground of pehnagon;z motive. 


FC. Ratiocination; Gifcurtive power. 


2. Right; juſtice. 


9. Reaſonable claim; juſt practice. 


10. Rationale; juſt account. 
To render a rcaben af an eſfect or phenomenon, is to de- 


R E A 


Bath empty'd heav'n, itil fail to reaſcend, | 
Seed, and repoitcs their native ſeat. Milton. 
SCEND. v. 4. Jo mount again, N 
V. 0641 the god his tury had allay'd, 

E. uns alot, ang reajcerds the kies. Acldifon. | 


NH 18 the director of man's will, diſcovering in action 
„eis good; tor the laws of well-doing are the dictates 
of rigit reaſon. Hooker, b. i. 57. 

Thouge brutiſh that contelt and foul, „ 

When reaſon nath to deal with force; yet ſo 

Moſt reaſon is chat reaſon overcome, 
| Dim, as the borrow'd beams of moon and ſtars 

To tonely, weary, wand'ring traveliers, 

Ts reaſon to the foul ; and as on high, 

Thote rowling tires ditcover but the (ky, 

No: light us here; ſo reafor's gli nmering ray 

Was lent, not to allure our don gal way, 3 J 

Put guide us upward to a better gay. Dryden. 

It would be well, if people would not lay ſo much weight 
on their own re in mailers of religion, as to think every 
thing napoſiible and ablurd, winch oy cannot conccive: 
how often do we contrasièt the right rules of rtaſon in the 
whole courſe of our hves reaſon e is true and juſt, but 
the reaſon of every parueiiay man is weak and wavermg, 
.perpecually iwayed and turned by his interetts, his paſſions, 
and his vices, 


Milton. 


3 


natural and eternal reaſor; for that goodneis and virtue, and 
again ve hit wickedneſs. | Tulotſo:. 
Spain is thin 10 
rility ot che zel, and party cher natives are exhauſted by 
10 many employments in uch vait wrritones as they pol- 
ſeſs. | | | Bacon. 
The reaſon of the motion of the balance in a wheel w2ici:, | 
is by the motion of the next wheet: . Hale, 
By reaſon ot he fickvels of a revercnd prelate, I Have 
been overt ulrd to approach this place. ; Sprit. 
I have nt oblerved cquanmy of numbers in my verſe; 
partly by rec/74 my hate, but more cipecially becaute 1 
would not hav my ſenſe a Jlave to 1 llables. Dryden. 


Keen, mine Englith language, ſometimes is taken for 
trug and cle pp; inciples  fonictimes tor clear and fair de- 
duccions; ſfointtimes for the cauic, particularly the final 
cauſe: but here tor a faculty in man. e 


{ maik the buiinets hem the common eye 
For ſundry weighty reajoas, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
It .it be natural, ought we not rather to conclude, that 
there 1s ome ground and reaſon tor theſe tears, and thut na- 
ture hath not planted them in us to no purpole? Tuletjon. 


When the rates things, and moves from ground to | 
ground, : 
The name of Reaſon ſhe obtains by this; 
But when by reaſon the the truth hath found, 
And ſtandeth fixt, the underitanding is. 
7. Clearnels of fuculties. | 
Lovers and madinen have their ſcething brains, 
Such ſhaping rantakies that apprehend _ | 
More than cool reaſon ever comprehends. 
Wuen valour preys on reaſon, = 
It eats the {word it fights with. Shak, Auth. and Cleopat. | 


Wo 
8 


Shakeſpeare. 


I was promis'd on a time, 

To have reaſon for my rhyme: 
From that time unto this ſeaſon, | 

I receiv'd not rhyme nor reaſon. 
Are you in earneſt? 8 | 

Ay, and reſolv'd withal ET . 
Todo myſelf this reaſon and this right. Shakeſpeare. 
"The papiſts ought in Teaſon to allow them all the excules | 
they make uſe of for themſelves; ſuch as an invincible 1g- 


Spenſer. ; 


norance, oral tradition, and authority. Stilling fleet. 
Let it drink deep in thy molt vital part; 
Strike home, and do me reafo7 in thy heart. =Dryden. 


God brings good out of evil; and therefore it were but 


reaſon we ſhould truſt God to govern his own world, and | 


wait till the change cometh, or the reaſon be diſcovered. 

| Taylor. 
Conſcience, not acting by law, is a boundleſs preſump- 
tuous thing; and, for any one by virtue thereof, to chal- 
lenge himtelt a privilege of doing what he will, and of being 
unaccountable, is in all reaſox too much, either for man or 
inge. 5 5 | South. 
= K ſevere reflection Montaigne has made on princes, that 
we ought not in rea ent, have any expectations of favour 
from them. a ryden's Dedication to Aurengzebe. 
We have as great aſſurance that there is a God, as the 
nature of the thing to be proved is capable of, and as we 
could in reaſon expect to have.  Tillotjon's Preface. 
When any thing is proved by as good arguments as a 
thing of that kind is capable of, we ought not in _ to 
doubt of its exittence. Tillotſon. 


luce it from ſomething elif more known than itſelf. Boyle. 
11. Moderation; moderate demands. 0 | 
_ The moſt probable way of bringing France to reaſon, 
would be by the making an attempt upon the Spaniſh Welt 


Indies, and by that means to cut off all communication with | 


this great ſource of riches, 
To REA'SON, v. 2. [raiſouncr, Fr.] 
1. To argue rationally; to deduce conſequences juſtly from 


Addiſon. 


premiics, 
No man, i 

ſecond; for reaſu they do not, who think ſo; unleſs a beg- 

gar, by receiving one alms, can merit another. South. 


Ides, as ranked under names, are thoſe, that for the“ 


molt part men -@ſ0z of within themſelves, and always thoſe 
which they commune about with others. Locke. 
Every man's reajoning and knowledge is only about the 
ideas exiſting in his can mind; and our knowledge and 
reaſoning about other things is only as they correſpond with 
thoſe our particular ideas, Locke, 
Love is not to be reaſon d down, or loſt 
In high ambition. | Addiſon. 
| In the lonely grove, - | 
& | PV - . Ir 
was there juſt and good he reaſon' d ſtrong, 
Clear'd dome great truth, | 
2. To debate; to diſcyurle 
count, Not in uſe. | 
Reaſon with the fellow, 
Before you puniſh him, where he heard this, 
1 r-aſen'd with a Frenchman yeſterday, 
Who told me in the narrow ſeas, 
There miſcarried u veſſel of our couptry. Shakeſpeare. 
Stand til, that I may reaſon with you of all the rightcous 
acts of the Lord. . I Sam. Nil. 7. 


Tickell, 


Shakeſp. 


ToREA'SON. v. a. To examine rationally. '1 


4. Not nnmoderate. 


wn of people, partly by reaſon of the ſte- ts 


REA'SONABLENESS.. x. 
1. The faculty of reaton.. 
2. Agrecableneis to realon. 


3 a | 
REA'SONABLY. adv 


2. Moderately; in a degree reaching to mediocrity. 


n the ſtrength of the firſt grace, can merit the 


j to talk; to take or give an ac- | 


Jeſus, perceiving their thoughts, ſaid, What veaſon ye in 


your hearts ? Luke, v. 22. 
They reaſon d high 
Ot providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate. Milton. 
Already by thy reaſoning this I gueſs, $a 2h 
Who art to Icad thy offspring; and ſuppoſeſt, 9 
That bodies bright and greater ſhould not ſerve 
'Thelels not bright, __ Milton. 
Down reaſon then, at leaſt vain reaſoning down. Milt. 
his is a French 
mode of ſpeech. | 
When they are c 


| 


learly diſcoyered, well digeſted, and well 


_The parliament was diffolved, and gentlemen furniſhed 
with ſuch forces, as were held tutficient to hold in bridle 
either the malice or rage of reaſonable people. Hayward. | 
« Juit; rational; agreeable to feaſon. 1 
A law may be reaſonable in itſelf, although a man does 
not allow it, or does not know the reaſon of the lawgivers. f 
Leet all things be thought upon, 
That may wit —— {wittneſs add 7 


I could with reaſonable good manner receive the ſalutation 
of her and of the inverts Palkinds, doing them yet no further | 
reverence than one princels owerh to another. Sidney. 

A good way diſtant from the Nigra rupes, there are four 
{everal lands of reaſonavle quantity. Abbot. 
Notwithſtanding;theic dete&s, the Engliſh colonies main- 
tained themiclves in a rcafonable good eſtate, as long as hey 
retained their own ancient laws. Dawvies on Ireland. 
. {from reaſonable.] : 


— 


They thouglu the work would be better done, if thoſe, 
who had fatisfied themſelves with the reaſunablene/5 of what 
they wiſh, would undertake the converting and diſpoſing of 
other men. : Clarendon.” 
The paſſive reaſon, which is more properly reaſonable- 


_ the thing thus wrought; as in a watch, the whole frame and 

contexture of it carries a reaſorableneſs in it, the paſſive 
impreſſion of the reaton or intellectual idea that was in the | 
e. 8 | | 


Moderation. 1 n 
[from reaſonable.] 
1. Agreeably to reaſon. : Ed, | 
Chaucer makes Arcite violent in his love, and unjuſt in 
the purſuit of it; yet when he came to dic, he made him 
think more reaſonably. Dryden's Preface to Fables. } 


Some man reaſonably ſtudied in the law, ſhould be per- 


ale. 


It we can by induſtry make our deaf and dumb pertons 
reaſonably perfect in the language and pronunciation, he 
may be alſo capable of the ſame privilege of underſtanding 
by the eye what is ſpoken. Holder" s Elements of Speech. 
EA'SONER. 1. ſ. [raiſonneur, Fr. from reaſon.] One who 
rcaions; an arguer. 8 „ 

1 Due reverence pay | * | 
To learn'd Epicurus; ſee the way 8 | 
By which this reas ner of to high renown wy 
oves through th' ecliptick road the rolling ſun. Blackm. 
The terms are looſe and undefined; and what leſs becomes 
a fair reaſoner, he puts wrong and invidious names on every 
thing, to colour a falſe way of arguing. ddiſon. 
- ole ns, who employ ſo much of their zeal for the 
_ upholding the balance of power in Chriſtendom, by their 
practices are endeavouring to deſtroy it at home. Swift. 
REA'SONING. . . [from reaſon.) Argument. 
Thoſe who would make utc of tolid arguments and ſtrong 
_reaſonings to a reader of fo delicate a turn, would be lik 
that tooliſh people, who worſhipped a fly, and facrificed a 
ox to it. 8 | ne pe Freebol.ler, NY 32. 
REA'SONLESS. adj. [from reaſon.] Void of reaſon. il 
This proffer is abſurd _ reaſonleſs. 
| | S1t | 
| Her true perfection, or my falſe tranſgreſſion, 
That makes me reaſonleſs to reaſon thus? Shakeſpeare. 
That they wholly direct the reaſorleſs mind, I am re- 
ſolved; tor all thoſe which were created mortal, as birds 
and beaits, are left to their natural appetites. 
- 1 | Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. | 
Theſe reaſons in love's law have paſt for good, 
Though fond and reaſonleſs to ſome. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
To REASSE'MBLE. v. a. kee and aſſemble.] To collect anew. 
There reaſſembling our afflicted pow'rs, 
Conſult how to offend our enemy. Milton. 
To REASSE'RT, v. a. [re and aſſert.] To aſſert anew; to 
maintain after ſuſpenſion or ceſſation. | 
His ſteps I followed, his doctrine I reafſerted. Atterbury, 
e Young Oreſtes grown _ 

To manly years, ſhould reaſſert the throne. $5 
To REASSU'ME., v. a. [reafſumo, Lat. re and afſume.] To 
relume; to take again. | 1 

To him the Son return'd 
Into his bliſsful hoſom reaſſum d, 


R 


Shakeſpeare. 


In glory as of old. Milton. 
or only on the Trojans fell this doom, 
Their hearts at laſt the vanquiſh'd reafſume. Denham. 
For this he reafumes the nod, 
While Semele commands the god. | Prior. 


After Henry VIII. had reaſſumed the ſupremacy, a ſtatute 
was made, by which all doctors of the civil law might be 
made chancellors. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
To REASSURE. [raſſurer, Fr.] To free from fear; to re- 
ſtore from terrour. | Ea 

They roſe with fear, yo 
Till dauntleſs Pallas reaſſur' d the reſt. Dryden. 
RRATE. u. ſ. A kind of long ſmall grats that grows in wa- 
ter, and complicates itſelf together. 
Let them lie dry ſix — to kill the water-weeds; as 
water-lilies, candocks, reate, and bulruſhes. Walton. 


bereade.] 6 
1. To take away by ſtealth or violence. An obſolete word. 
| Diſmounting from his lofty ſteed, 
He to him leapt, in mind to reawve his life. Spenſer. 
Some make his meaſhy bed, but reave his reſt. Carew, 
Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow, | 
| Todo a murd'rous deed, to rob a man, 
To force a ſpotleſs virgin's chaſtity, 

To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 

And have no other reaſon for his wrong, 

But that he was bound by a ſolemn oath? Shakeſpeare. 
2. It was uſed as well in a good as bad ſenſe. 


3. To raiſe diſquiſitions; to make cnquuics, 


. neſs, is that order and congruity which is 1mpreiled upon 


SITE the occaſions itſelf 
To REBA' 


REBAPTIZA'TION. 2. / 


|Re'BeCK, 2. Js [rebec, Fr. ribecca, Italian. ] A thre 


REBEL. . /. [rebelle, Fr, rebellis, 


To 


ſuaded to go thither as chancellor. Bacon g Adv. to Villiers. 


ö 


To REAVE. v. a. pret. reft. [ hæpian, Saxon; whence to | 


I, the perceive 


REBE 
__—— u. ſ. | rebellion, 


REBE'LLIOUSLY. adv. 


4 


To REBE'LLOW. v. #. [re an 


R E B 


Fach ſucceeding time addeth or reads 


f JSP 
produceth ea * ag 
Lebaptiſer, Fr, re and batting 1 
church were obj 
uld not ſuffer them to 


3 1 
Lrebaptiſation, Fr. Fe Parer 
= . 


TIZE. v. a. 
To baptize again. 
Underſtanding that the rites of the 
he approved ot their baptiſin, and wo 
be rebaptized. . 
5 Lon. 
Renewal of baptiſm. from ebajize.) 
In maintainance of rebaptization, thei | 
built upon this, that hereticks a , " UEuments an 
of Chr. i e ny e the church 


reaſoned in every part, there is beauty in ſuch a theory, | To REBATE. wv. u. [rebattre, Fr. To i. Vis $ «UL. 61. 
: Sachs 4 o Pam, obtuſeneſs; to 48 of d 55 blunt; to deat u 
REA'SONABLE. adj. [raiſon, French. ] | He doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 
1. Having the faculty of reaſon; endued with reaſon. With profits of the mind, ſtudy, and falt Shake. 
She perceived her only fon lay hurt, and that his hurt | The icy Goat, the Crab which iquare th | l eſpeare, 
was ſo deadly, as that already his life had loſt ule of the With thote of Aries trine conſent to hate Narbe, 
reaſanable, and almoſt ſenſible part. Sidney. | Ihe tcales of Libra, and her rays rebate, 
2. Acting, ſpeaking, or thinking rationally. Creech, 


He mocliſics his firlt levere decree; 
The keener edge of battle to rebate, 
The troops for honour fighting, not for hate 

My flagging foul flies under her own pitch 
My lenſes too are dull and ſtupify'd, 

Their edge rebated. Dryden's Don Seb ab 
Their innocence unfeign'd long joys afford Ry 

To the honeſt nuptial bed, and, in the wane 

Of lite, rebate the miſeries of age. 


Dy. LA 


* 


Phillips, 
fiddle . 
When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks ſound, * 
To many a youth and many a maid, 
Dancing in the checker'd {hade, 


Mien 
Lat. re 
lawful authority, 28 1 One who oy FOR 
1 8 The mercileſs Macdonel 
Worthy to be a rebel; for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do ſwarm upon him. 


The rebels there are up, 


REBEL, v. 2. CLrebello, Lat.] To riſe in oppoſition 
lawful authority. FE EO 
Boys, immature in knowledge, 
Pawn their experience to their preſent pleaſure, 
And ſo revel to judgment. i 


agaylt 


diſlention in our looks, 
How wil} their grudging ſtomachs be provok'd 
To wiltul difobedience, and rebel? $ hakefp. Heut, VI. 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſoothe every puilion; 
That in the nature of their lords rebels; 
Bring oil to fire. 
here was a time, when all the body's Uieinbers 
Rebell d ugninit the belly. | 
Arm'd with thy might, rid heav'r, co: thuc rebe!l'd, 
e : 5 Millan. 
Ho could my hand rebel againſt my heart? 
How could your heart rebel againit your reaton? Dryder, 
Part of the angels revelied again God, and thereby lt 
their happy ſtate. N 5 


4 p 


LLER. u. /. 


[from vebel.] One that rebels. Did. 
ö : | r. rebellia, Lat. from rei. 
nſurrection againſt lawful authority. 


: 1 5 Bain, 
Adam's fin, or the curſe upon it, did not deprive him of 


his rule, but left the creatures to a rebellion or reludtation, 


| | Bacon's Holy War, 
Raz'd by rebellion from the books of life. Millon. 


REBELLIOUS, adj. [from rebel.] Opponent to lawtul au- 


. thority, 
From the day that thou didit depart out of Egypt, until 
J came unto this place, ye have been rebellious againſt the 
rd. Sr EE | Deut. ix. 7. 
This our ſon is ſtubborn and rebellious, he will not obey 
our voice. V Deut. xxi. 20. 
[from rebellicus.] In oppodten to 
lawful authority. 5 c 
When one ſhewed him where a nobleman, that lad rele- 
liouly borne arms againſt him, lay very honourably in- 
tombed, and adviſed the king to deface the monument; le 
ſaid, No, no; but I would all the reſt of mine enens were 
as honourably intombed, Camden's nNemath, 


REBE'LLIOUSNESS. 2. /. [from rebellious.) The quaiity dt. 


being rebellious. | . dts 
d belloau.] To bellow in ie- 
turn; to echo back a loud noiſe. 5 
He loudly bray'd with beuſtly velling ſound, 
That all the fields rebellowwed agua, Fairy Rum. 
The reſiſting air the thunder broke, | 
The cave rebelloww'd, and the temple thook. Dry. 
From whence were heard; rebe/.9wviag to the mail, | 
The roars of lions. | Dryden's Au. 


. Fe ; 5 « + 
REBOA'TION. zz. /. | reboo, Latin. ] The return ot a loud bel 


lowing ſound, 71 1 
To REBOU'ND, v. 2. [rebondir, Fr. re and braun.) 19 
ſpring back; to be reverberated;.to fly back, in contequence 
of motion impreſſed and reſiſted by. a greater owe, . 
Whether it were aroaring voice of molt ſavage W 
or a rebounding echo from the hollow mountains. 5 
It with rebounding ſurge the bars afſail'd. a 
Life and death are in the power of the tongue, . 
not only directly with regard to the good or ill we 137. þ 
others, but reflexively with regard to what may / . 
ourſelves. : ©. Government of ts: Og 
Bodies which are abſolutely hard, or 10 1977 5 Wen 
of elaſticity, will not rebound from one auottet: nite. 
trability makes them only ſtop. NEW Ng” 
She bounding from the ſhelfy ore, EI 
Round the deſcending nymph the waves rae 
| cat back. ch 
£41) hack WH 
Ap * Filly 


- 
4 * 


Lau. 


To REPO'UND. v. a. To reverberate; to! 
All our invectives, at their ſuppotcd elrols, 
a rebeunded force upon our own 1041 gs , 
Silenus ſung, the vales his voice Te 
And carry to the Kies the ſacred found. | 
Flow'rs by the loft South Welt : 
Open'd, * gather 'd by religious hands, went. Par. 
Rebound their tweets from th odoriferov arg ing bd 
Rtenov'nD. z. /. [from the verb.] Tic 3 e * 
in conlequence of motion refiſted ; refil:t1vn- 
| I do feel, 
-o the rebound of yours, a 
y very heart. Shakeſp the ſurfaces 
If you ſtrike a ball ſidelong, not full upon nhertber 
rebound will be as much the contrary Way 3 Baths 
any ſuch reſilience in echoes may be ties : 
The weapon with unerring fury flew und; 
At his left ſhoulder aim'd : nor cute Fl 
—— _ as oh a rock, with ſwitt recs Draa. 
armleſs return d. n.] Repo” 
REBU'FF. 1. ſ. [rebuffade, Fr. rebuff2, Italiane By 


ief that ſhoots 
Anthony an 


— 


the 
he 


They ſought my troubled ſenſe how to deceave 
| Wich talk, that might unquiet fancies reave. Hubberd. 


lion; quick and ſudden reſiſtance. 


Shakeſpear;'s Macke. 


Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Clingaire, 


Hale p. King Laar. 


Stade. Cericlannt. 


He was victorious in rebellions and ſeditions of people. 


Ace, 


REB 


And put the Engliſhmen unto che word. ohekeſpeare, 
Shall man from nature's ianction liray, 
A rebel to her righttul ſway ? | Feriga 


le 


198 


be! 5. 


dre. 


nen. 
Salut 


» VL 


Lar. 


lan. 
ow 


J lt . . 
Ades. 
Dy lol 
Lecte. 

Da. 
cdl. ] 


ple. 


2 | 


um of 
tion. 

Var. 
Mulan. 


ul au- 


until 
aſt the 
IX. 7. 
t obey 
xi. 10. 
tion to 


| 7! the 
ly in- 
nt; he 
Fs Wile 


d. 


ily ot. 


in le- 


DUR, 


Jr;.dethe 
aun, . 

Tul. 
ud bets 
] To 
quchce 


1 
| 022 Sy 
174 
** 1.14% 
— N 
44. 
* 
nd that 


V y ill chance 22 
Anne rebuff of ſome tumultyous clou 
N rats my and nitre, hurried him 


* 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 
rr. v. 4. [from the noun.] To beat back ; to op- 


ken ſolence. | 
1 oo. lf and build. To reedify; to reſtore from 


ition to repair. 


The fines impoſed there were the more queſtioned, and re- 


ary — of St. Paul's church. 

Fine is che ſecret, delicate the art, 
To raiſe the ſhades of heroes to our view, 
Rebuild fall'n empires, and old time renew. 


REBUKABLE» ebukab 


: ſe they were aſhgned to the rebuildin 
2 4 5 Clarendon. | 


Tickell. 


adj. \ from e ] Worthy of reprehenſion. 
R | 


| rthy ſhameful check it were, to ſtand _ 
— — compliment. Shak. Anth. and Cleop. 


BUKE. v. a. [7 
r to repreſs by objurgation. 
I am atham'd 3 | 
For being more ſtone than it? | 
He was rebuked for his iniquity 3 the dumb a 


[ reboucher, Fr.] To chide; to repre- 


does not the ſtone rebuke me, 
Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


is, {peaking 


- with man's voice, forbade the madneſs of the prophet. 


2 Pet. ii. 16. 


My ſon, deſpiſe not thou the chaſtening of the Lord, nor 


faint when thou art rebuked of him. 


| Nor to rebuke the rich offender tear'd. 
Nerv KE. 2- /. Ltrom the verb.] 
1. Keptellenton; 
It he will not yield, 
Rebubke and dread correction wait on us, 
Aud they mall do their othce, 


chiding expreſſion; objurgation. | 
Why bear you theie rebukes, and anſwer not? Shak, | 


Shakeſp 


Heb. xul, 15. 
The proud he tam d, the penitent he cheer'd, 


Dryden. 


Henry IV. 


The channels oi waters were ſeen; at thy rebube, O Lord, 


at the blalt of the breath of thy nottrils. P;alm xviii. 15. 


Thy rebuke hath broken my heart; J am full of heavinets. 
Halm lxix. 21. 


The rebukes and chiding to children ſhould be in grave 


2nd difpatonate words. 3 we 
Shall Cibber's ſon, without rebuke, 
Swear like a lord? © | | 
Should vice expect to *ſcape rebuke, 
Becaule its owner is a duke ? 


Locke. 


| Pope. 


Swift's Miſcellanies.. 


1. In low language, it lignifies any kind ot check. 2 
He gave him ſo terrible a rebuke upon the torehead with 


his heel, Wat he laid lim at his length, 


Reb K. 2. /. {from rebuke. ] A chider; a reprehender, | 
The revoiters are profound to make flaughter, though I 


have been a re r of them all. 


R: Bus. 4. /. (rus, Latin. ] A word repreſented by a pic- | 


tie, . ; 


L Eflrange. 


Hoſea, V. 2. 


Some citizens, wanting arms, have coined themſelves cer- 
tum devices alluding to their names, which we call rebus: 
Matter jugge the printer, in many of his books, took, to ex- 

tels his name, a n:ghtingale fitting in a buſh with a ſcrole 
in her mouth, wherem was written jugge, jugge, ke 


J REBU'T. v. . [rebuter, Fr.] To retire back. Obſolete. | 


Themtelves too rudely rigorous, 
Aſtonied with the ſtroke of their own hand, 
Do back rebut, and each to other yielded I; 
Neu T TER. 7. /. An anſwer to a rejoinder. 


eacham.. 


d. Fairy N. 


NRECALL. 0.4. Ire and call.} To call back; to call 


gam; to revoke. 


They who recal the church unto that which was at the 


firit, mutt {et hounds unto their ſpeeches. Hooker, b. iv. 2. 


It Henry were recal['d to lite again, 


Thele news would cauſe him once more yield the hoſt. 


Neglected long, ſhe let the ſecret reſt, 
Till love recall d it to her lab'ring brealt. 


Shakejpeare's Henry VI. p. i. 
_ Dryden. | 


It is ſtrange the ſoul ſhould never once recal over any of 


2 native ideas, before it borrowed any thing from the | 
bu, 


never any other ideas, but what derive their original 


trom that union. 


To tic churches, wherein they were ordained, they might | 


Locke. 


of right be recalled as to their proper church, under pain of 


excommunication. 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 


t is neceſſary to recall to the reader's mind, the deſire 


Ulyſſes has to reach his own country. Broome 
If princes, whole dominions lie contiguous, 


on the Odyſſ. 
be forced. to 


draw from thoſe armies which act againſt France, we muſt 
hourly expect having thoſe troops recalled, which they now 


leave with us in the midit of a ſiege. 
RICA LL, . J. [from the verb.] 
ot calling back. 


Swift's 


Other decrees 
Againſt thee are gone forth, without recall. 


Revocation z a 


Miſcellames. 
or power 


Milton. 


is done, and tince *tis done, tis paſt recal; 


And fince tis paſt recal, muſt be forgotten, Dryden. 


TRECANT. v. a. [recanto, Latin.) Toretra&; to recall; 


to contradict what one has once ſaid or done. 
He ſhall do this, or elſeI do recaut 
The pardon that I late pronounced. 
Eate would recant vows made in pain. 
Vf ir be thought, that the praile of a tranſlati 
ding new beauties, I thall 


ce 


Shakeſpeare. 
8 
on conſiſts in 


N x willing to recant. Dryden. 
That the legiſlature ſhould have powerto change the ſuc- 
on, whenever the neceſlities of the kingdom require, is 


ſo uſeful towards preſerving our religion and liberty, that I 


now not how to recant. 


Sawift. 


RECANTA'TION, a. ſ. [from recant.] RetraCtation decla- 


lauon contradictory to a former declaration. 


could not ſee means to join this recantation to the | 


ormer vow, 


&...* Poor man was impriſoned for this di 

orced to make a publick recant ation. 

CANTER, 
The publick bod „which doth ſeldom 
ay the recanter, feeling in itſelf 

ck ot Limon's aid, hath ſenſe withal 

7, dre own tall, reſtraining aid to Timon. 


API'TULA 
", Lat.] To repeat again diſtin&tly ; to det 


1ylobares judiciouſly and reſentingly reca 
man resſonings. — More . 


have been forced to recapitulate theſe things, 


m . - : : 
ankind is not more liable to deceit, than it 


continue in a pleaſi 
in 8 
Ree aprey g error 


TE. v. a. e es Fr. re an 


Sidney, b. ii. 
ſcovery, and 
Stilling fleet, 


n. J. ¶ from recant.] One who recants. 


Shakeſpeare. 
agi. 
ail again. 


capitulates your | 
s Divine Di 


alogues. 
becauſe 


is willing to 
| Dryden's Dufreſoy. 
LATION. z. .. [from recapitulate.] Detail re- 


ted; diſtinct repetiti i 
petition of the principal points, 
He maketh a recapitulation * the Chiiſtian churches; 


Wong the reſt he ad 
h Ina of raiſin 


eth the iſle of Eden by name. Raleigh, 
g any particular uſes from the 


int that 


whole a delivered, let us make a brief recapitulation of the 


wh e * E. 'T 
rea | carry 
When the Turks 1 laber Rhodes, 


DE. v. 1, 1 
: Ty 7 back; to — per TY 
noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe, : 


Recapy = 
9 TULATORY, adj. [from recapitulate.] 


— recarried letters. Walton 


South. 


Repeating 


Garretſon. 
back. 

igeons car- 
1 op Angler. 


1 


Confus'd and chiding, like the hollow roar 
Ot tides, receding from th infulted ſhoar. 
Ye doubts and fears! 
Scatter'd by winds recede, and wild in foreſts rove. Prior, 
All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual endeavour 
to recede trom the centre, and every moment would fly out 
in right lines, if they were not violently reſtrained by conti- 
guous matter, | Bentley. 
2. Lo deſiſt. | | 
I can be content to recede much from my own intereſts 
and perſonal rights, | King Charles. 
They hoped that their general aſſembly would be per- 


Dryden. 


propolition, 
RECEIPT. u. ſ. [receptum, Latin.) 
1. The act of receiving. 
Villain, thou didtt deny the gold's receipt, . 
And told me of a miſtreis. Shakeſp. Comedy of Errours. 
It mult be done upon the receipt of the wound, before the 
patient's ſpirits be overheated. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
The joy of a monarch tor the news of a victory, mutt not 
be expreſſed like the eeſtaſy of a harlequin, on the receipt of 
a letter trom his mittreſs. Dryden. 
2. The place of receiving. | 
Jeſus ſaw Matthew littingat the receipt of cuſtom. Matt. 


Clarendon, b. viii, 


ledged to have been received. 
4. Reception; admiſſion. | 
It is of things heavenly an univerſal declaration, work- 
ing in them whoſe hearts God inſpireth with the due confi— 
deration thereof, an habit or diſpoſition of mind, whereby 
they are made tit veſſels, both for the receipt and delivery ot 
whatioever ſpiritual perfection. 

5. Reception; welcome. 


have had a better grace, and perchance have found a geiitics 
receipt. 1 2 f N i 
6. [From recipe. ] Preſcription of ingredients for any compo- 


ſition. 
. On's bed of death _ | 
| Many receipts he gave me, chiefly one 3 
Ot his old experience th' only darling. Shakeſpeare. 
That Medea could make old men young again, was no- 
thing elle, but that, from knowledge of tiinples, ſhe had a 
receipt to make white hair black. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
Wie leeches will not vain recerpts obtrude, 1 


Scribonius found the recerpt in a letter wrote to Tiberius, 


peror's life. * Arbuthnot on Coins, 
RECEIVABLE. adj. [recevable, Fr. from receive.] Capable 
ot beg received. e 5 © Diet. 
To RECEIVE. v. a. [recevoir, Fr. recipio, Lat.) 
r. To take or obtain any thing as due. e 
It by this crime he owes the law his life, TAN 55 
Why, let the war recerve t in valiant gore. Shakeſpeare. 
A certain nobleman went into a far country, to recetve 
for himſelt a kingdom, and to return. Luke, xiv. 12. 
2. Lo take or obtain from another. 3 . a 
Fe shall receive of me gifts. „Das. ii. 6. 
mine hand, yet would I not put forth mine hand againit the 
WELk=BEC: 5: 2 Sam. xvili. 12. 
What, thall we receive good at the hands of God, and 
- ſhall we not receive evi? Job, ii. 10. 
To them halt thou poured a drink-offering : ihould I re- 
ceive comtort in thele ? ; Iſaiah, Ivii. 6. 
He that doeth. wrong, ſhall receive for the wrong he hath 
done; and there is no reſpect of perſons. Col. iii. 25. 
They lived with the friendſhip and equality of brethren ; 
received no laws from one another, but live RY. 
h ce. 
3. To take any thing communicated. TY 
Put all in writing that thou giveſt out, and recerveſt in. 
| Ecclefiaſticus, xlii. 7. 


with : theſe make little true benefit of hiſtory; nay, being of 


Ihe idea of tolidity we receive by our touch. Locke. 
|  Theſame inability will every one find, who ſhall go about 
to faſhion in his underſtanding any ſimple idea, not received 
in by his ſenſes or by reflection. | Locke. 
To conceive the ideas we receive from ſenſation, contider 
them, in reference to the different ways, whereby they make 
their approaches to our minds. e Locke. 
4. To embrace intellectually. SH, 8 
We have ſet it down as a law, to examine things to the 
bottom, and not to receive upon credit, or reject upon im- 
probabilities. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


ing it, in the love of it, as truth; and in the examination of 
our principles, and not receiving any for ſuch, till we are 
fully convinced of their certainty, conſiſts the freedom of 
the underſtanding. 5 | ge 
5. Toallow. 
there was no excuſe to juſtify their act; unleſs, in the Scrip- 
ture, they could ſhew ſome law, that did licence them thus 
to break a received cuſtom. ; 
Will it not be receiv'd, 
When we have mark'd with blood thoſe ſleepy two, 
And us'd their very daggers, that they have don't ? 
— Who dares receive it other? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Leſt any ſhould think that any thing in this number eight 


thing received, than any true computation. Bacon. 


16. To admit. 


Wen they came to Jeruſalem, they were received of the 
church. Adds, xv. 4. 
Thou ſhalt guide me with thy counſel, and afterward re- 
cetve me to glory. | een Ixxili. 24. 
Let her be ſhut out from the camp ſeven ys, and after 
that received in again. ; Numb. xii. 14. 
Free converſe with perſons of different ſects will enlarge 


} 


into all the degrees of unity and affection, which the word 

of God requires. atts's Improvement of the Mind. 
7. To take as into a veſſel, REEL ee 
| He was taken up, and a cloud received him out of their 


ſight. 
8. To take into a place or ſtate. 
ven, and fat on the right-hand of God. Mark, xvi. 19. 


| 9. To conceive in the mind; to take intellectually. 
| To one of your receiving, : 


Enough is ſhewn. Shaleſp. 
10. To entertain as a gueſt. 8 8 
Abundance fit to honour, and receive | 
Our heav'nly ſtranger. Milton. 


RECE1'VEDNESS. 2. ſ. {from received.] General allowance. 
Others will, upon account of the recervedneſs of the pro- 
poſed opinion, think it rather worth to be examined, than 

. Kcquielced in, | Boyle. 


ſuaded to depart from ſome of their demands; but that, for | 
the preſent, they had not authority to recede from any one | 


3+ [Recepte, Fr.] A note given, by which money is acknow- | 


Hooker, b. v. § 37. | 
The fame words in my Lady Philoclea's mouth might | 


Stuney. | 


While growing pains pronounce the humours crude. . 
. e Diyden. 
Some dryly plain, without invention's aid, | 
Write dull receipts how poems may be made. Pope. 


and was never able to procure the receipt during the em- 


Though I ſhould receive a thouſand ſhekels of hilver in 


Draw general concluſions fromevery particular they mect 


In an equal indifferency for all truth; I mean the recerv- | 


Locke. 


Long recerved cuſtom forbidding them to do as they did, 


Hooker, b. ii. & 5. 


creates the diapaſon; this computation of eight is rather a 


As, i. 9. 


— 


* 


RECENT. 


| 1. New; not ot long exiſtence, 


forward and active ſpirits, receive more harm by it. Locke. | 


—— 


— 


_— 


our charity towards others, and incline us to receive them | 


After the Lord had ſpoken, he was received up into hea- | 


Are tried. 


rarefaction, as that we reſpire in. 


* 


RRC PTV ER. . J. [recevenr, Fr. from receive.) 
1. One to whom any thing is communicated by another, 
All the learnings that his time could make him receruer 
of, he took as we do air. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
She from whole influence all impreſhon came, 
ut by recetvers impotencies lame. 
2. One to whom any thing is given or paid. 
There is a receiver, who alone handleth the monies. Bacon. 
In all works ot liberality, ſomething more is to be conſi- 
dered, beſides the occation ot the givers; and that is, the 
occaſion ot the receivers. Sprat. 
- Gratitude is a virtue, diſpoſing the mind to an inward 
ſenſe, and an outward acknowledgment, of a benefit re- 
ceived, together with a readineſs to return the ſame, as the 
occahons of the doer ſhall require, and the abilities of the 
recerver extend to. 1 * South. 
It one third ot the money in trade were locked up, land- 
holders mult receive one third leſs far their goods; a leis 
quantity of money by one third being to be diſtributed, 
amongtt an equal number of vecei vert. Locke." 
Wood's haltpence will be oftered tor ſix a penny, and the 
necellary receive will be loſers of two thirds in their pay. 
Sabi t. 


Donne. 


3. One who partakes of the bleſſed ſacrament. 

[The lignitication and ſenſe of the facrainent diſpoſe the 
ſpirit of the receiver to admit the grace of the Spirit of God 
there conhgned, Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 


4. One who co-operates with a robber, by taking the goods 


which he tteals. 
This is a great cauſe of the maintenance of thieves, know-= 
ing their receivers always ready; tor were there no receivers; 
there would be no thieves, Spenjer's State of Ireland, 
5. The veſſel into which ſpirits are emitted from the till, 
Theſe liquors, which the wide recerver fill, 5 
Prepar'd with labour, and refin'd with {kill, 
_ Another courſe to dittant parts begin. Blackmore, 
Alkaline ſpirits run in veins down the ſides of therecerver 
in diftiilations, which will not take fire, Arbuthnot. 
6. The veſſel of the air-pump; out of which the air 18 drawn, 
and which therefore receives any body on which experiments 
The air that in exhauſted receivers of air-pumps is ex- 
haled trom minerals, is as true as to claiticity and dentity or 
' Bentley. 
To RECELE BRATE. wv. a. {re and celebrate.] To ce.ebrate 
anew. . MITES 
French air and Engliſh verſe here wedded lie: 
Who didthis knot compote, © | 
Again hath brought the lily to the roſe; 
And with their chained dance, 
© -»Recelebrates the oyful match. 7 _ 
RECPN GY. x. f. [recens, Lat.] Newneſs ; new ltate. 
A ſchirrus in its yecency, whillt it is in it's augment, re- 
quireth milder applications than the confirmed one. Wiſeman. 
RECE'NS1ON. 2. /. [recenfio, La.) Enumeration; review. 
In this yecer/on of monthly flowers, it is to be underitood 
from its firſt appearing to its Faal withering, Ewvelyn's Kal. 
adj. Lrecent, Latin] 5 


The ancients were of opinion, that thoſe parts, where 
Egypt now is, were formerly ita, and that a conſiderable por- 
tion ot that country was recent, and formed out of the mud 
diſcharged into the neighbouring tea by the Nile. Woodwward.. 
2. Late; not antique, | „ 
Among all the great and worthy perſons, whereof the 


memory remaineth, either ancient or recent, there is not one 


that hath been trantported tothe mad degree of love, Bacon. 
3. Freſh; not long diſmifled from. 

--.» Ulyfles moves, 8 

Urg'd on by want, and-receat trom the ſtorms, 
Ihe brackiſh ooze his manly grace deforms. 

RECENTLY. adv. [| from recent. ] Newly; freſhly. 

Thoſe tubes, which are moſt recently made of fluids, are 

molt flexible and moſt catly lengthened, 


This inference of the recentneſ of mankind from the re- 
centucſi ot theſe apotheoles of gentile deities, ſeems too weak 
to bear up this ſuppofition of the novitas humani generis. 


| | A Hale. 
RECE'PTACLE. 7. J. [receptaculum, Lat.] A veſſel or place 


into which any thing is received, 


When the ſharpneis of death was overcome, he then 


Opened heaven, as well to believing Gentiles as Jews: heaven 
till then was no receptacle to the fouls of either, 

'The county of ub «meth the only county palatine in 
Ireland, is by abuſe of tome bad ones made a receptacle to rob 
the reſt of the counties about it. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

As in a vault, an ancient receptacle 
Where for theſe many hundred years, the bones 


Of all my buried anceſtors are packt. pus ene 
The eye of the ſoul, or receptacle of ſapience and divine 


knowledge, alcigh*s Hiſtory of the World. 

Leſt paradiſe a receptacle prove | 9 
To ſpirits foul, and all my trees their prey. Milton. 
Their intelligence, put in at the top of the horn, ſhall 

convey it into a little recptacle at the bottom. Addiſou. 
_ Theſe are conveniencres to private perſons; inſtead of be- 


ing receptacles tor the truly poor, they tempt men to pretend 


poverty, in order to ſhare the advantages, Atterbury. 
Though the ſupply from this great receptacle below be. 
continual and alike to all the globe; vet when it arrives near 


the ſurface, where the heat is not to uniform, it is ſnhject io 


viciſſitudes. N Woodward. 
RECEPTIBTIIT Y. 2. . [receptus, Lat.] Poſſibility of re- 
cciving. | | . 


The peripatetick matter is a pure unactuated power; and 


this conceited vacuum a mere receptibility. Glanville, 
RE'CEPTARY. 2. /. [receptus, Lat.] Thing received, Not 
in uſe. 
They, which behold the preſent ſtate of things, cannot 
condemn our ſober enquiries in the doubtful appertenautics 
of arts and receptaries of philoſophy. Brown. 
RECE'PTION. 2. ,. [receptus, Latin. ] 05 
1. The act of receiving. 
Both ſerve compleatly for the reception and communica- 
tion of learned knowledge. Holder Elements of Speech, 
In this animal are found parts official unto nutrition, 
which were its aliment the empty reception of air, proviſions 
had been ſuperfluous. | 
2. The ſtate of being recei ted. 
3. Admiſſion of any thing communicated. 
| Cautes, according ttill 
To the reception of their matter, act; 
Not to th' extent of their own ſphere, Milton's Par. Loft, 
In ſome animals, the avenues; provided by nature tor the 


received with, obſcure and dull. | 
4. Readmiſſion. 
| All hope is loſt 
Of my reception into grace, 

5. The act of containing. "FH 
I I cannot ſurvey this world of fluid matter, without thinks 
ing on the hand that firſt poured it out, and made 2 proper 
channel for its reception. | Addiſon. 


Locke. 


| Milton's Paradiſe Laß. 


6, Treatment at firſt coming; welcome; entertainmer . _ 

This ſucceſſion of ſo many powerful methods being far- 

ther preſcribed by God, have tound ſo diicouraging a T- 
wn» 


tion, 


Ber. Fohnſon. 


| Pope. | 


| Arbuthnot. 
RECE'NTNESS. 7. {. [from recent.] Newneſs; freſhnets. | 


Hooker, : 


. — Att oe as 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


reception of ſenſations, are few, and the perception, they me | 
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3 5 quired, though mixed with much of weaknels, frailties, e- 
: Hammond. | 


tion, that nothing but the violence ot ſtorming or battery can 
pretend to prove {uccelstul, Hammond's Fundamentals, 
i Pretending to conſult 
About the great reception of their king, 
IThither to come. 
7. Opinion generally admitted, Pi 
Pbilowphers, who have quittcd the popular doctrines of 
their countries, have fallen into as extravagant opinions, as 
even common 7recepiion countenanced, Locke. 
$. Recovery. | 8 87 
He was right glad of the French king's reception of thoſe 
towns trom Masimulian. : Bacon's Henry VII. 
RE'CzPTIVE. adh. receptus, Lat.] Having the quality of ad- 
mictzug Wugtas conamnuaicatcd. | | 
Fc lou being, as it is active, perfected by love of that 
inf d, thai, us it is receptive, be allo perfected with 
thu ny natural pations of joy, peace and delight. Hooker. 
The piolended fri matter is capable of all forms, andthe 
Im nary Lpace is receptive ot all bodies, Glanville. 
RE'CEPTORY. adj, | recepius, Lat.] Generally or popularly 
adninted. | | 
Although therein be contained many excellent things, 
and. veri/ied upon us own experience, yet are there many 
allo recefptory, aa will not endure the te:c, Brown. 
REC $$. 2. J. [Lreciſſs, Lawn, ] | 
1. Reinement; retreat; Witudrawing; ſeceſſion. | 
Wha tumults could noc do, an army mult ; my receſshath 
given them conience tial may beconquered. K. Charles. 
Fair Thames ſhe haunts, and ev'ry neighb'ring grove, 
Sacred to toit rect and gentle love. Prior. 
2. Departure. 8 | ; 
We come into the world, and know not how; we live in 
it in a ſelf-neſcience, and go hence again, and are as igno- 
rant of our receſs. - X Glanwville's Scefis. 
3. Place of retirement; place of ſecrecy ; private abode. 
This happy place, our {weet | | 
Receſs, and only conſolation left. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
=D he deep recefes of the grove he gain'd. Dryden. 
I with that a crowd of bad writers do not ruſh into the 
quiet of your receſſes. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


Milton. 


4. [ Recez, Fr.] Perhaps an abſtract of the proceedings of anf 


inden diet. 


n the imperial chamber, the proctors have a florin taxed 


and allowed them for every ſubſtantial receſs. Aylife. 
5. Departure into privacy. | 5 
The great ſeraphick lords and cherubim, N 
In clole receſs, and tecret conclave fat. Milton. 


In the rece/s of the jury, they are to conſider their evi- 
dence. | | | ale. 


6. Remiſlion or ſuſpenſion of any procedure. | 


On both ſides they made rather a kind of receſs, than a | 


breach of treaty, and concluded upon a truce. Bacon. 
I conceived this parliament would find work, with conve- 
nient receſſes, for the firſt three years. King Charles, 
Removal io diſtance. | F 
Whatſoever ſign the ſun poſſeſſed, whole receſs or vicinity 
defineth the quarters of the year, thoſe of our ſeaſons were 
actually exiſtent. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
8. Privacy; iccrecy of abode. 2 | 
Good verſe, receſs and ſolitude requires; 
And eaſe from cares, and undiſturb'd deſires. 
9. Secret part. Ges 8 


In their myſteries, and moſt ſecret receſſes, and adyta of 


their religion, their heathen prieſts betrayed and led their vo- 

tarics into all the moſt horrid unnatural ins. Hammond. 

Every ſcholar ſhould acquaint himſelf with a ſuperficial 

| ſcheme of all the ſciences, yet there is no neceſſity for every 

man of learning to enter into their difficulties and deep 
recalens 


RBCE'SSION. 2. /. Creceſſio, Lat.] The act of retreating. 


Jo RECHA'NGE. v. a. | rechanger, Fr. re and change.] To 


change again. 


Thoſe endued with foreſight, work with facility; others | 


are perpetually changing and rechanging their work. Dryd. 
To RECHARGE. v. a. | recharger, FF. re and charge.] 
1. To accuſe in return. | Rs | 


The fault that we find with them, is, that they overmuch | 


abridge the church of her power in theſe things : whereupon 
they recharge us, as if in theſe things we gave the church a 
Uberty, which hath no limits or bounds. Hooker. 
2. To attack anew, 5 | | 
They charge, recharge, and all along the ſea | 

They drive, and ſquander the huge Belgian fleet. Dryden. 
RECHEA'T. n./. Among hunters, a leſſon which the huntſ- 
man winds on- the horn, when the hounds have loſt their 
game, to call them back from purſuing a counterſcent. 
| | Bailey. 
That a woman conceived me, I thank her; but that I 
will have a recheat winded in my forehead, or hang my 
bugle in an inviſible baldrick, all women ſhall pardon me. 
Shakeſpeare. 


REC1DIVA'TION.. . ＋. [recidivvus, Lat.] Backlliding; fall- 


ing again. 35 aps | 
Our renewed obedience is ſtill moſt indiſpenſably re- 


cidivations, to make us capable of pardon, 19H 
REciniVous. adj. [recidivus, Lat.] Subject to tall again. 


Dryden. | 


Mattse Improvement of the Mind. 


ett- 


REC1'PROCALLY. adv. [from reciprocal.) Mutually; in- 
terchangeably. _ 


att 


REC 


. 


tion ot rarefaction, condenſation, and ſeparation. 


| REciTA'T1ON. 2. /. [from recite.] Repetition: rehearſal. 


RE 


To 


5 


To 


_ 


RE CIE. 2. . [recipe, Lat. the term uied by phyſicians, when] 


they direct ingredients.] A medical preſcription. 
I ſhould enſoin you travel; for abſence doth in a kind re- 
move the cauſe, and anſwers the phylicians firſt recipe, vo- 
miting and purging; but this would be too harſh. Suckling. 
T' apothecary train is wholly blind, 

From files a random recipe they take, 
And many deaths of one preſcription make. 
* REc1PIENT. z. /. [recipiens, Latin. | 
x. The receiver; that to which any thing is communicated. 
Though the images, or whatever elſe is the caule of ſenſe, 
may be alike as from the object, yet may the repreſentations 
be varied according to the nature of the recipient. Glanville, 
« Ma 3 Fr.] 
the itil, 


Dryden. 


The form of found words, diſſolved by ge ug prepa- 
e labours of 


ration, ceaſes to be nutritive; and after all t 
the alembick, leaves in the recipient a mo corrolive. 


ecay of Pty. | 


RECIPROCAL. adj. {reciprocus, Lat. reciproque, Fr.] 
1. Acting in viciſſitude; alternate, 
Corruption i3 reciprocal to generation; and they two are as 
vature's two boundaries, and guides to life and death. Bacon. 
What if that light, 
To the terreſtrial moon be as a ſtar, 
Eulight'ning her by day, as ſhe by night, 
This earth? reciprocal, if land be there, 
Fields and inhabitants, 
2. Mutual; done by eagh to each. 
Where there's no hope of a reciprocal aid, there can be no 
reaſon for the mutual obligation. L' Efirange. 
In reciprocal duties, the tailure on one fide juſtifies not a 
failure on the other. Clariſſa. 


3. Mutually interchangeable. 
T heſe two rules will render a definition reciprocal with the 
thing defined ; which, in the ſchools, ſignifics, that the de- 


finition may be uſed in the place of the thing defined. Watts. | 


4. In geometry, reciprocal proportion is, when, in tour num- 
bers, the fourth number is ſo much leſſer than the ſecond, as 


he vellel into which ſpirits are driven by 


| Milton. 


To 


To 
5 


the third is greater than the firſt, and vice verſa. Harris. 


According to the laws of motion, if the bulk and aQivity 


of aliment and medicines are in reciprocal proportion, the 


Infecting one another reciprocally. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Make the bodies appear enlightened by the ſhadows which 
bound the tight, which cauſe it to repole for ſome ipace of 
time; and reciprocally the ſhadows may be made ſenſible by 
enlightening your ground, 
It the diitance be about the hundredth part of an inch, 
the water will riſe to the height of about an inch; and if the 
diſtance be greater or leis in any proportion, the height will 
be rect rocally proportional to the diſtance very nearly: tor the 
between them be greater or leſs; and the weight of the wa- 
ter drawn "is is the ſame, if the height of it be reciprocally 
proportiona 


the lame force and vigour, as they would do at the ſame di- 
{tance in any other ſituation. 


alternateneſs. 
ſure at it. 


To RECI'PROCATE, v. u. [reciprocus, Lat. reciproquer, Fr.] 
Jo act interchangeably ; to alternate. 


to reſolve the cauſe of its reczprocation or ebb and flow ſeven 
times a day, is generally believed. | | 
Where the bottom of the ſea is owze or ſand, it is by the |. 
motion of the waters, ſo far as the dee che of the lea. 
extends to the bottom, brought toa level. Ray. | 


but the recitations and deſcriptions of God's decreed wrath, 
and thoſe decrees and that wrath have no reſpect to the ac- 
tual tins of men; why ſhould terrors reſtrain me from tin, 
when preſent advantage invites me to it? 


RECITATTVO. 5 
ſpeech, and leſs than ſong; chaunt. 


An 


to _ ; to enumerate; to tell over. 


c And bring the ſcenes of op'ning fate to light. 


liv'd races, makes it eaſy to conclude, that health and lon 
life are the bleſſings of the 


And recks much of thy ſwinke, 
| To bleer mine eyes do'ſt think. 


Let like unthinking reckleſs libertines, 


RECKLESS. adj. [from reck ; neccelear, Saxon. ] Carelets; 
heedlels; mindleſs; untouched. See 


Than tor the love of reckleſs Silvia. 


llecp; careleſs, reckleſs, and fearleſs of what's paſt, preſent 
or to come; inſenſible of mortality and deſperately mortal. 


leſneſs in them. 


To number; to count. ; 
The prieſt ſhall reckon unto him the money accarding to 
the years that remain, and it ſhall be abated. . XXVii. 18. 


us reckoned from ſome known parts of this ſentible 


REC 


PY 


. 


Et will be the ſame. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


His mind and place 


Drzden. 


ractive force ot the glaſſes is the ſame, whether the diſtance 


to the height of the glatles. Newton's Optic. 
hole two particles do reciprocally affect each other with 


F, Bentley. 
I'PROCALNESS. x. /. [from reciprocal.) Mutual return; 


The reciprocalneſs of the injury ought to allay the diſplea- 
Decay of Piety. 


One brawny ſmith the putting bellows plies, 
And draws, and blows reczprocating air. 

From whence the quick reciprocating breath, 
The lobe adheſive, and the ſweat of death. 


Dryden. | 


Bodies may be altered by heat, and yet no ſuch reciproca- 
i Bacon. 
That Ariſtotle drowned himſelf in Euripus, as deſpairing 


Brown. 


The ſyſtole reſembles the torcible bending of a ſpring, and 


the diaſtole it's flying out again to its natural ſite: what 18 | 
the principal efficient of this reciprocation? 

RECISION. 2. f. Creciſus, Lat.] The act of cutting off. 
RECHT AL. 2. /. [from xecite.] 1 7 | 5 
1. . by ; reheartal, 


Kay. 


he laſt are repetitions and recitals of the firſt, Denham. 
'T his often ſets him on empty boaits, and betrays him into 


vain fantaltick recitals of his own performances. Adaifor. 
2. Enumeration. | | 0 3 
To make the rough recital aptly chime, 
Or bring the ſum of Gallia's lois to rhime, 
Is mighty hard. Prior. | 


If menaces of ſeripture fall upon men's perſons, if they are 


Hammond. 
He uſed philolophical arguments and recitations. Temple. 
"CITATIVE. 15550 from recite. ] A kind of tuneful pro- 
nunciation, more muſical than common 


He introduced the examples of moral virtue, writ in verſe, 
d performed in recitatide mulick. ; 

By linging peers upheld on either hand, 

Then thus in quaint recztativ9 ſpoke. Dunciad, b. iv. 
RECTTE. v. a. [recito, Lat. reciter, Fr.] To rehearſe; 


hile Telephus's youthful charms, 
His roſy neck, and winding arms, 
With endleſs rapture you xecite, ATED 
And in the tender name delight. Aaddiſon. 
The thoughts of gods let Granville's verſe recite, 


Pope. 


It we will recite nine hours in ten, 
You loſe your patience. 


This added to all former recites or oblervations of long- 


or as well as rich. 


Temple? 
RECK. v. x. | necan, 


s ſtill retained in Scotland. 
Thou's but a lazy loorde, 


That with fond terms and witleſs words, | 
us Spenſer. 

Good or bad, PIES 
What do I reck, ſith that he dy'd entire. Fairy Queen, 
I reck as little what betideth me, 
As much I with all good befortune you. 
Of night or lonelineſs it recks me not; 
I fear the dread events that dog them both, 
Leſt ſome ill- greeting touch attempt the perſon 


Shakeſpeare. 


Milton. 


Of our unowned ſiſter. 
| With that care loſt 
Went all his fear; of God, or hell or worſe 
He reck'd not. Malton. 


RECK., v. a. To heed; to care for. 


ither to do this Kind office to my unſpeakable grief. Sidney. 
If I do loſe thee, I do loſe a thing 
That none but fools would rect. Shakeſpeare. 
Do not you as ungracious parſons do, 
Who ſhew the ſteep and thorny way to heav'n; 
That in the ſoft path of dalliance treads, 
Recks not his own rede. $ hakeſpeare. 
RECK. 
It made the king as reckleſs, as them diligent, 
I' atter, more to be reveng'd of Eglamour 


Shakeſpeare. 
He apprehends death no more dreadfully, but as adrunken 


Sidney. 


| | Shakeſpeare. 
Next this was drawn the reckleſs cities flame, 


When a ſtrange hell pour'd down from heaven there 
came, 


Over many good fortunes began to breed a prouy reck: 
: ” idney. 
RE'CKON. v. a. [neccan, Saxon; reckenen, Dutch. 


Numb ring of his virtues praiſe, 
Death loſt the r-choning of his days. Crafharv. 


2. To eſteem; to account, 


- Sewel. | 
RECIPROCA'TION. 7. /. [ recrprocatio, trom reciprocus, Lat.] 
Alternation; action interchanged. 


Dryden. 


| Pope's E piſtles of Horace. : 
RECITE. z. /. [recit, Fr. from the verb.] Recital. Not in ule. 


4 delivered into their hand. 


8 | axon.] To care; to heed; to | 
mind; to rate at much; to be in care. Out of uſe. Reck 


This ſon of mine, not recking danger, and neglecting the 
| er good way he was in of doing himſelf good, came 


Cooley. 
RE'CKELESNESS. 7. ſ. [from rech. This word in the ſeven- 
teenth article is erroneouſly written 4w7retchleſeneſs.) Care- 
lelsneſs; negligence. 


R E C 
and from ſome certain epochs marked out by EI 


| "HON in . 
The freezing of water, or the blow; 2 L. 
ing at equidiſtant periods, would * S8 amt enn. 
their years by, as the motions of the fun, Mn treckey 
I reckoned above two hundred and tifty oh | 
the church, though I only told three ſides of it 
Would the Dutch be content with the mili 
ment and revenues, and rechox it amon 
n omg. for their barrier? | 
A multitude ot cities are recko , 
particularly by Ptolemy, N Tb e 
oms, 


Where we cannot be perſuaded th: 
we ſhould ſo far reject the authority of 
nothing. | 

Varro's aviary is ſtill ſo famous, 
one ut thoſe notables, which men of 


t the will of God i; 
men, as to reckon 14 
that it is 2 
foreign nations record. 
x F p. him Os not in high eſtate; Vun. 
ut thee, whole ſtrength, while vi * 
Might have ſubdu'd a earth. 2 T 
People, young and rau, and ſoft- natured, are apt bo ink 
it an ealy thing to gain love, and reckon their own tri >; 
ſhip a ſure price of another man's: but when ex xy 5 
ſhall have ſhewn them the hardneſs of moſt hearts ir 
lownelſs of others, and the baſeneſs of all, they will fing * 
a friend is the gift of God, and that he ody, ven 
hearts, can unite them. | South's $ > 296 
3. To atlign in an account, | 1 
I .o him that worketh is the rew 


ET TED 
but of debt. EY reckoned of grace, 


To RE'CKON, v. 2. Fr n. 
1, To compute; to calculate. ws 5 
We may fairly reckon, that this firſt age of apotiles, ah 


that ſecond generation of many who were their immediat 
converts, extended to the middle of the ſecond century. 5 
2. To ſtate an account. VE * _ 
We {hall not ſpend a large expence of time | 
Before we reckon with your ſeveral loves, 5 
| And make us even with you.” 
3. To charge to account. 
I call potterity | 
Into the debt, and rector on her head. Den. John in 
4. To pay a penalty. a 168 
ö ING tail in their bounden duty, they ſhall recon for it 
one day. ns - Sanderſon's Judemert 
5. To call topuniſhment, _ OT 
| God ſuffers the moſt grievous fins of particular perſons 
| to go unpuniſhed in this world, becauſe his inftice wil 
have another opportunity to meet and reckon with them, 
| 3 8 | Tian, 
6. [ Compter ſur, Fr.] To lay ſtreſs or dependance upon, 
Lou reckon upon loſing your friends kindnets, when you 
| have {uthciently convinced them, they can never hops for 
any of yours. wa bb Temples Miſeellame;. 
RECKONER. 7./. [from reckon.] One who computes; one 
who calculatcs coſt. a | 
Rectoners without their hoſt muſt reckon twice. Camden, 
RE CCTONIN G. 1. J. [trom reckon.] eee 
1. Computation; calculation. 


Sh akeſpeare, 


q 


2. Account of time. . 0 
Cantt thou their reck'nings keep ? the time compute 
When their fwoln bellies ſhall enlarge their fruit? auch. 
3. Accounts of debtor and creditor. 8 Cube 
They chat know how their own rect ring goes, 
Account not what they have, but what they loſe. Datel. 
It is with a man and his conſcience, as with one man and 
| another; even reckoning makes laſting friends; and the way 
to make reckonings even, is to make them often, South, 


| 4+ Money charged by an hoſt. 


His induttry js up ſtairs and down; his eloquenee the 
parcel of a reckoning. _ Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

When a man's verſes cannot be underitood, it {trixcs a 
man more dead than a great reckoxing in 2 little room. 

Shakeſpeare. 


To RIS | Adejons 
5. Account taken, : | | 
There was no reckoning made with them of the money 
| 2/Kings. 
6. Eſteem; account; eſtimation. 5 | 
Beauty, though in as great excellency in yourſelf as in 
any, yet you make no further reckoning of it, taan of an 
outward fading benefit nature beſtowed. Sidney. 
Were they all of as great account as the beſt among them, 
with us notwithitanding they ought not to be of ſuch reckor- 
ing, that their opinion ould caule the laws of the church to 
give place, Hooker"s Prijaces 
To RECLAIM. v. a. [reclamo, Latin.] : 
1. To reform; to correct. | 1 
He ſpared not the heads of any miſchievous practices, but 
ſhewed ſharp judgment on them for enſample ſake, that al 
the meaner fort, which were infected with that evil, mighty 
by terror thereot, be reclaimed and taved. Sener. 
Tluhis errour whoſoever is able to reclaim, he ſhall jave 
more in one ſummer, than Them:ton deſtroyed in any au- 
tumn. Bruavns Vilgar Errors. 
Reclaim your wife from ſtrolling up and dom . 
To all aiſizes, | Dryden et. 
Tis the intention of Providence, in all the various exprel- 
ſions of his goodneſs, to reclaim mankind, and to engage 
their obedience. = -. Rogers Fran 
The penal laws in being againſt Papiſts have been _ 
ineffectual, and rather confim than reclaim men _ _ 
errors. = s 
2. [Reclamer, Fr.] To reduce to the ſtate defred. Lomeant 
It was for him to haſten to let his people ſee, that le 75 . 
to govern by law, how IOever he came in by the tw 2 whom 
fit alſo to reclaim them, to know him for tne kus, 4 Fu 
they had ſo lately talked of as an enemy. ; 
Much labour is requir'd in trees, to tame 
Their wild diſorder, and in ranks reclaim. a 
Minds ſhe the dangers of the Lycian coat! 
Or is her tow'ring flight rec d, 
By ſeas from Icarus's downtal nam'd? 
Ds 3 call, and aer the advice. 
3. To recall; to cry out againſt. g ln 
The wal et horſes hurried Octavius, the w__ : 
charioteer, along, and were deaf to his reclaimixg Dr 12 


Dydiu. 


Priar. 


Oh tyrant love! 
Wiſdom and wit in vain reclaim, 
And arts but ſoften us to feel thy flame. 


4. To tame. ee de = 
n is e re . 4 WW . 
Aneagle me cies Dryden 14 gers, 
Are not hawks brought to the hand, 25 75 Pale. 
and bears, reclaimed by good uſage ? L r. To kan 
To RECLINE. v. a. 1 ino, Lat. recliner, 
back; to lean ſidewiſe. 


Pape» 


The mother Dryd'% 
Reclin'd her dying head upon his breaſt. 4123 
While thus ſhe reſted, on her arm 77 gray d, 
- The purling ſtreams that through the f 44%. 


When are queſtions belonging to all finite exiſtences Dy 
* 


In drowſy murmurs lull'd the gentle maid. 7 


A coin would have a nobler uſe than to pay a recny.. 


FOES LEE 


8 
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GRIree. ah. Lrelinin Latin, 


P Riero 5B. . © 


REC 

| | ſez to lean, 

REES . — BAY 
They ſat recline 


| bank, damaſk'd with flow'rs. Milton. 
On the ſoft down 22 r gon pang 
The ſilver ring ſhe pull'd, thE door reclos'd; | 
+. bolt, obedient to the filken cord, it 
3 ſtrong ſtaples inmoſt depth reſtor d, 1 
2 d the valves. Wy Pope's Odyſſey. 


ations, Al 
Ales. adj. Lreclus, 


inference of a mere contemplative; a 
This mult be the inference of a n | nter 
- the ſes only with his own meditations. _ 
recluſe that. COVETED © : Decay of Piety. 
The nymphs | 


Meliſſan, ſacred and recluſe to Ceres, 


ams ſelect, and purity ot waters. Pri. 

Pour itre 1 all the _ ong 41 ö I 
ume in meditation deep, recluſe from human converſe, 
Conſume in med! po 255 


R:coaGULA'TION. n. . Cre and coagulation.) Second ca- 
Fon fal, diſſolved in a convenient quantity of water, 


upon its recoagulation diſpoie of the aqueous particles. 

-F. own ſaline ones, and ſhoot into eryſtals. Boyle. | 
Rec0'GNISANCE. . fe Lrecogniſance, Fr.] T 

1. Acknowledgement of perſon or thing. 


4 **. it is, that all men are either Chriſtians or not; if 
dy external proteſſion the be Chriſtians, then are they of 
the vilible church of Chriſt; and Chriſtians by external pro- 
feſon they are all, whoſe mark ot recogniZance hath in it 
thoſe things mentioned, = although they be impious ido- 
laters and wicked hereticks. Hooker, b. ili. & 1. 

She did gratify his amorous works 900 ˖ 
With that recognifance and pledge of love, 4407.4 
Which I firtt gave her; an handkerchief. Shakeſp. | 

A bond of record teſtitying the recogniſor to owe unto the | 
recooniſee a certain ſum of money; and is acknowledged in 
ſome court of record: and thoſe that are mere recognilances 
are not ſealed but enrolled : it is allo uſed for the verdict of 
the twelve men empannelled upon an aſſize. Cobbel. 
The Englith mould not marry with any Iriſh, unlels 

bound by recogniſaucè with ſureties, to conunue * X 
= Dawes. | 


' 


NM RECOGNI'SE, w. a. [recognoſco, Latin.] | 
1. To acknowledge; to recover and avow knowledge of any 
lon or thing. : N 5 N 
The Briuch cannon formidably roars, 
While ſtarting from his oozy bed, 
Th aſſerted ocean rears his reverend head, 


Dryden. 


Io view and recoguiſe his ancient lord. 5 
Then firſt he rec th æthefeal gueſt, | 
Wonder and joy alternate fire his breaſt. Pope. 


1 Toreview z to re-examine. _ Poe ding bs 
However their cautes ſpeed in your tribunals, Chriſt will 
recognize them at a greater. South. 
ucocsis EE. 2. . He in whoſe favour the bond is drawn. 
REc0'cN1S0R. 1. /. He who gives the recogniſance. 
RECOGNITION. 2. /. [recognitre, Latin. þ 
1. Review ; renovation of kn. wledpe, * 
The virtues of foine being thought expedient to be annu- 
ally had in remembraace, broughe 10 4 tourth kind of pub- 
ics reading, whereby the lives. of ſuch ſaints had, at the 
time of their yearly memorials, ſolemn recognztion-m the 
church ot God. | nent, ©, 5%: Hooters, G. iii, F. 
1 Knowledge confeſſedl. „„ | 
Every ſpecies of fancy . hath three modes; recognition of a 
thing, as preſent z memory of it, as paſt; and toretiglit of it, 
to come. 8 rea Coſmol. 
3 Acknowledgment. | 5 | 
It the recagnitium or acknowledgment of a final concord, 
upon any writ of covenant finally, be taken by a juſtice of 
alle, and the yearly value of thote lands be declared by at- 
fdavit made before the ſame juſtice; then is the recognition | 
ind value ſigned with the hand=writing of that juſtice, Bacon. 
T5RECOIL, v. n. {reculer, Fr.] 
1. Toruſh back in conſequence ot reſiſtance, which cannot be 
erercome by the force impreſſed. | 
The very thought of ny revenges that way 
Recoil upon me; in himſelf too mighty. Shakeſpeare. 
Revenge, at firſt though ſweet, 
Bitter ere long, back on itſelf recoils. Milton, 
| Amazement ieiz'd. 6 1285 
All th hoſt of heav'n, back they recoil d, afraid | 
Atfirit, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 
Evil onitſelf ſhall back recoil. i 
Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils, 
Like guns oercharg'd, breaks, mifles, or recoils. Denham. 
1 hand's fo ſoft, his heart ſo hard, 
The low recoils, and hurts me while I ſtrike! Dryden. 
—Wiacver violence may be offered to nature, by endea- 
Wb i _—_ oo into a contrary perſuaſion, nature 
5 ae eee ro. mo 
1 Toll back. and at laſt return to itlelf. | Tagen. 
9 forewearied be; therefore a while 


A Ien paces hu 
He back recoil'd; the tenth, on bended knee, 


, 10 maſſy ſpear upſtay d. Milton's Par adiſe L oft, > gh 


tal; to ſhrink, 

I good and virtuous nature may recoil 4 
Re 95 umperal charge. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

4 k. P. 4. [re and coin.] To coin over again. 
on the Romans, to preſerve great events upon their 
; Wy en any particular piece of money grew very ſcarce, 
Recor, = recoined by a ſucceeding emperor. Addiſon. 
n „ 2. /. [re and coinage.] The act of coining 


The mint 9a; 
A goats 48 0 


ned upon the late ſtatute, by the recoinage 
alt-groats, now twelvepences and ſixpences. 


IR N | | | acon. 
I, "COLLE CT. v. a. Crecollectus, Latin. ] 
ver to memory. 
relieve my paſſion much; 
* lght airs and recollected terms 
Rp briſk and giddy-paced times. Shakeſpeare. 
Rake any add day the t ings teen, heard, — 20 which 
Si dition to your underſtanding. Watts's Logick. 
"Iver reaſon o reſolution 8 | - 
Alton t he Tyrian queen 
Mar d his fortunes, mots 2 the man; 
>To tk allefed ſtood. e Dryden's AEntis. | 
Ko er what is ſcattered z to gather again. | 
* 3 hath made his light radiate in his word, 
mh them c e choſe ſcattered divine beams, and kindling 
bene hoy Ps proper to warm our ae 1 
WLLz' ? | | ye. 
tex norton. 2. . {from recullect.] Recovery of notion; 
| — memory. 
Wd uh penis when an idea is ſought after by the mind, | 


tes, Van and endeavour tound, and brou _ 
ocke. 


La | bh Lg 
cke care that we fleep not without ſuch a recollec- 


| | tion of the actions of the day as may F any 1 


2. To give new ſtrength. 


2. Lo make acceptable. 


3. To commit with prayers, 


To RECOMPA'CT. [reand compact.] To join anew. 


| diſgrace, and again to ſhew their approved valour. 


Milton. 


you reſt, and to your bowers recoil. Fairy Queen. | 


R RG. 


is remarkable, as matter of ſorrow or thankſgiving. 
The laſt image of that troubled heap, 
When ſenſe ſublides, and fancy ſports in ſleep, 
Though paſt the recollection of the thought, Fab 
Becomes the ſtuff of which our dream is wrought. Pope. 
To RECO'MPORT. v. a. [re and comfort.] IN 


_ 


1. Io comfort or conſole again. | 


What place is there left, we may hope our woes to re- 
comfort? idney, b. i. 
Neeber through an arch ſo hurried the blown tides, 


As the recomforted through th gates. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 


| | s one from ſad diſma * 
Kecomſorted, and, after thoughts ditturd'd, 2 
Submitting to what ſeem'd remedileſs. Milton. 

In ſtrawberries, it is uſual to help the ground with muck; 
and liccwiſe to recomfort it ſometimes with muck put to the 
roots; but to water with muck water is not practiſed. Bacon. 

To RECOMME'NCE. v. 4a. [recommencer, Fr. re and com- 
mence.] To begin anew. | 

To RECOMMEND. v. a. {[recommender, Fr. re and com- 
mend.) 0 e 

1. Lo praiſe to another. 


Mecenas recommended Virgil and Horace to Auguſtus, 
whoſe praiſes helped to make him popular while alive, and 
after his death have made him precious to poſterity. Dry. 
A decent boldneſs ever meets with triends, 
Succeeds, and ev'n a ſtranger recommends. Pope. 


They had been recommended tothe grace of God. 49s. 


RECOMME'NDABLE. adj. [recommendable, Fr. from recom- 


mend.) Worthy of recommendation or praite. 


Though theſe purſuits ſhould make out no pretence to ad- 
vantage, yet, upon the account of honour, they are recom- | 


mendable.. -  Glanwville's Preface io Sce] jis. 


RECOMMENDA'TION. 2. /. [recommendation, Fr. from re- 


commend.) 7 
1. The act of recommending, FE FR 
2. That which ſecures to one a kind reception from another. 
Poplicola's doors were opened on the outſide, to ſave the 
people even the common civility of aſking entrance; where 
misto;tune was a powerful recommendation z and where want 
1t{clt was a powerful mediator. | Dryden. 


commends to another, 


Verles recommendatory they have commanded me to prefix 
RECOMME'NDER, z.f. [from recommend.) One who recom- 


before my book. 


mends. 


St. Chryſoſtom, as great a lover and recommender of the 
| ſolitary ſtate as he was, declares it to be no proper ſchool for 
. Atterbury. | 
Jo RECOMMI'T. v. a. [re and commit.] To commit anew. 


thoſe who are to be leaders of Chritt's flock. 


When they had bailed the twelve bithops, who were in 


the Tower, the houſe of commons expoltulated with them, | 


and cauſed them to be recommitied. Clarendon. 


epair | | 
And recompatt my ſcatter'd body. Donne. 


To RECOMPE'NSE. v. a. [recompenſer, Fr. re and compenſo, 


Lat. I 
1. To tepay; to requite. 


Continue faithtul, and we will recompenſe you. 1 Mac. x. | 


car from keaven, and requite the wicked by recompen/ing 
his way upon his own head. 2 Chron. vi. 23. 


2. Tovive im requital, 


then the things they have done for thee ! 
Recompenſe to no man evil for evil. Rom. Xii. 17. 
3. To compenſate; to make up by ſomething equivalent. 


French wheat, which is bearded, requireth the beſt ſoil, | 


recompenſing the fame with a profitable plenty. Carew, 


would in ſhort time find occaſion for them to Tevorpenſe that 
- W 
nolles. 


 Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
4. To redeem; to pay for. | 


| 2. Dilpoſition to renew love. | 


RECOMME'NDATORY. adj. | trom recommend.}] That which | 


30 


Thou wait begot of them, and how canſt thou recompenſe 
Ecclus. vin. 17. 


If the man have no kinſman to recompenſe the treſpaſs un- 


to, let it be recompenſed unto the Lord. 
RE'COMPENSE. 7. /. [recompenſe, Fr. from the verb.] 
| Thou'rt fo far before, : 
That ſwifteſt wing of recompenſe is ſlow 
To overtake the. 
2. * compenſation. 


and integrity an ample recompenſe 
trom their paſſion. | 
| Your mother's wrongs a recompenſe ſhall meet, 
J lay my ſceptre at her daughter's feet. | den. 
RECOMPILEMENT. . /. [ re and compilement.] New com- 
pilement. | 
Although I had a purpoſe to make a particular digeſt or 
recompilement of the Jaws, I laid it aſide. acon. 
To RECOMPO'SE, v. a. [recompoſer, Fr. re and compoſe. ] 
1. To ſettle or quiet anew. 


or any inconvenience 


from God, till by muſick he was recompoſed. 
2. To form or adjuſt anew. : | 
We produced a lovely purple, which we can deſtroy or 


um. v. 2. 


Shakeſpeare. | 
iſe men thought the vaſt mor tr A from their learning | 


Clarendon. 


Elijah was fo tranſported, that he could not receive anſwer | 


Taylor. 


recompoſe at pleaſure, by ſevering or reapproaching the edges 


of the two iriſes. Bo JU, 
RECOMTOSTTION. 7. /. {re and e Compoſition 
renewed, 5 
To RECONCILE. v. a. Creconcilier, Fr. reconcilio, Lat.] 
1. To make to like again. 
. F oh This noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my ſoul 
Wip'd the black ſcruples, recancil d my Wee 
Jo thy good truth and honour. | 
| Submit to Cxfarz; _ 
And reconcile thy mighty ſoul to life. 
2. To make to be liked again. : 
Many wife men, who knew the treaſurer's talent in re- 


moving prejudice, and reconciling himſelt to wavering attec- | 


tions, believ d the loſs of the duke was unſeaſonable. 
Clarendon. 
He that has accuſtomed himſelf to take up with what eaſily 
offers itſelf, has reaſon to fear he ſhall never reconcile himſelt 
to the fatigue of turning things in his mind, to diſcover their 
more retired 3 5 | Locke. 
2. To make any thing conſiſtent. | | 
Thegreat Ar —— the ancients underſtood how to re- 
concile manual labour with affairs of ſtate. Locke. 
ueſtions of right and wrong ; 
Which, though our conſciences have reconciled, 
My learning cannot anſwer. Southern's Spartan Dame. 
ome figures monſtrous and miſhap'd appear, 
Contider'd ſingly, or beheld too near; | 
Which but proportion'd to their light or place, 
Due diſtance reconciles to form and grace. 
3. To reſtore to favour, 


Pope. 


le on Colours. 


bakeſpeare. | 
Addiſon's Cato. 


So thou ſhalt do for every one that erreth and is ſimple, 


ſo ſhall ye reconcile the houle, 


_ 


Exek. xlv. 20. 


- 


NE C 
Let him live before thee reconciſd. J Milton, 


RECONCTLEABLE. adj. | reconciliable, Fr. from recancul-.} 
1. Capable of renewed kindneſs. T 


2. Conſittent; er to be madg conſiſtent. 
1 


What we did was againk the dictates of our own con- 
ſcience; and conſequently never makes that act reconcile ab/e 


With a regenerate eſtate, which otherwiſe would not be io. 


Hammond, 


* 


cileable, by ſuppoiing that ſome ſpoke of the men of war 
ng and others added the tranſports, Arbuthoct. 


as light, as was reconcileable with ſuthcient ſtrength. Cheyze, 
RECONCILEABLENESS. 2. , [from reconcileable.) 
1. Conſiſtence; poſſibility to be reconciled, 8 

The cylinder is an inanimate liteleſs trunk, which hath no- 
thing of choice or will in it; and therefote cannot be a fit 
reſemblance to ſhew the reconcileableneſi of fate with choice, 


Diſcerning how the ſeveral parts of Scripture are fitted to 
ſeveral times, perſons, and occurrences, we ſhall diſcover not 
only a e but a friendſhip and perfect harmorry 
betwixt texts, that here ſeem moſt at variance. 


RECONCILEMENT. 2. /. [from reconcile.] va 
1, Reconciliation; renewal of kindnels ; tavour reſtored, 
Ry No cloud PER 
Of anger ſhall remain; but peace aſſur'd 2 
And reconcilement. Milton Paradiſe Loft, b. iii. 
Creature to tair! his reconcilement ſecking, 
Whom the had diſpleas d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
2. Friendſhip renewed, i 
Injury went beyond all degree of reconctlement, Sidney. 
On one hide great reſerve, and very great reſentment on 
the other, have enflamed animoſities, ſo as to make all re- 
concilement impracticable. ] _ Swift, 
RECONCULER. 2. /. [from reconcile.] „ 
1, One who renews friendſhip between others. 
2. One who diſcovers the conſiſtence between propoſitions, 
Part of the world know how to accommodate St. James 
and St. Paul, better than ſome late reconcilers. Norris, 


Lat. reconciliation, Fr.] 
1. Renewal of friendſhip. 


ing contrarieties. 
beſe diſtinctions of the fear of God 
eaſy reconciliation of thoſe ſeeming inconſiſtencies ef Serip- 
ture, with reſpect to this affection. | Rogers, 
3- Atonement z expiation. E 
lle might be a merciful and faithful high-prieſt to make 
reconciliation for tin. Ry 1ev, ii 
To RECONDE NSE. v. a. Ire ace To condenſe ane w. 
In the heads of ſtills and necks of eolipiles, ſuch vapours 


* ODT E. ad}. [reconditus, Lat.] Secret; profound; ab- 
rule. 5 | | 5 
A diſagreement between thought and expreſſion ſeldom 
happens but among men of more recondite \tudics and deep 
Rang. fo | Felton on the Clofſicks. 
To RECONDU'CT. v. a. [reconduit, Fr, reconductus, Lat. re 
and conduct. ] To conduct again, F 
Wander'ſt thou within this lucid orb, | 
And ſtray'd from thoſe fair fields of light above, 
Amid'it this new creation want'ſt a guide, | | 
Io recenduct thy tteps? Dryden's State of Inmacence. 
To RECONJOIN. v. a. [re and cnjoin.] To join anew, 


, 


they loſe again when recorjoined into a liqueur, - 
To0RECO'NQUER, v. a. [re 
To conquer again. 2 
Chatterton underteok to reconquer Orier. 


\ B ozle « 
[reconquerir, Fr. re and conguer.] 


A worle accident fell out about the time of the two houſes 


crate anew, 


caſe, be reconſecrated. _ Ayliffe's Parergon, 
To RECONVE'Y. v. g. [re and convey.) To convey again. 
As rwers loſt in ſeas, ſome ſecret vein _ 
Thence reconvezs, there to be loſt again. Denham. 
To RECORD. v. a. [recordor, Lat. recorder, Fr.] Gy 
1. To regiſter any thing ſo that its memory may not be Joſt, 
I made him my book, where my foul recorded 


Thoſe things that are recorded of him and hi; impiety, 


are written in the chronicles. | | 1 Eſdr. i. 42. 
I call heaven and earth to record this day N you, that 
have ſet before you lite and death. Deutr. xxx. 20. 
They gave complex ideas names, that they might the 


more eaſily record and diſcourſe of thoſe things they were 


daily converſant in. . Locke, 
2. To celebrate; to cauſe to be remembered ſolemnly. 
They long'd to fee the day, to hear the lark 


So ev'n and morn recorded the third day, 
REco'RD. 2. /. [record, Fr. from the verb. The accent of the 
noun is indifferently on either ſyllable ; of the verb always 
on the laſt.] Regiſter ; authentick memorial. 
Ils it upon record? or elſe reported | 
Succeſſively, from age to age? Shakeſpeare's Rich. III. 
It cannot be | 
The Volſcians dare break with us. 
We have record that vezy well it can; 
And three examples of the like have been, Shaleſp. 
The king made a record of theſe things, and Mardoucheus 


wrote thereof. | ; Ejib. xli. 4. 
An ark, and in the ark his teſtimony, ts 
The records of his covenant. Milton. 


Of ſuch a goddeſs no time leaves record, 
Who burn'd the temple where ſhe was ador'd. Dryden. 
If he affirms ſuch a monarchy continued to the flood, I 
would know what records he has it from. Locke. 
Though the atteſted copy of a record be good proct, yet 
as a proof in judicature, Locke, 
hy elder look, great Janus! caſt 
Into the long recoras of ages paſt; 
Review the years in faireſt action dreſt. 
RECORDA'TION. 2. ſ. [recordatio, Latin.] Remembrance. 
Not in uſe. N | 
I never ſhall have length of life enough, 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, 
That it may grow and {ſpout as high as heav'n 
For recordation to my noble huſband. Shakzſp. Henry IV. 
Make a recordation to my foul 
Of every ſyllable that here was {poke, Shateſpeare, 
A man of the primitive temper, when the church by l- 
lineſs did flouriſh in high examples, which I have inſerted 
as a due recordation of fis virtues, having been much oblig- 
ed to him for many favours. | o:ton. 


RECO'RDER. #. . {from record. — Os 


The different accounts of the numbers of ſhips are recon- 


e bones, to be the moſt convenient, ought to have been 


Hammond "7 


Bebe. 


RECONCILIA'TION. 2. J. [reconciliatio, from re and cuncilio, 


2. Agreement of things lcemingly oppoſite; ſolution of ſeem- 


ive us a clear and 


Heb. ii. 17. 


quickly are by a very little cold recondenſed into water. Boyle. 


Some liquours, aithough colourleis themielves, when ele- 
vated into exhalations, exhibit a conſpicuous colour, Which 


] Davies, 
To RECONVENE, v. z. ¶re and convene.) To aſſemble anew, _ 
Solyman, willing them to be of good cheer, ſaid, that he | | I | 
_reconvening, which made a wonderful impreſſion. Clarendon, 
To RECO'NSECRATE. v. 4. [re and pant To conle- 
eis long ripening, but then his maturity, and the com- 8 


plement thereof, recompenſethᷣ the flownels of his maturation. | If a church ſhould be conſumed by fire, it mall, in ſuch a 


The hiſtory of all my ſecret thoughts. Shakeſpeare, 

| He ſhall record a gift | 

Here in the court, of all he dies poſleſs'd,. 

Unto his fon Lorenzo. 5 Sbaleſpeare. 


— —64 —— — 


Record her hymns, and chant her carrols bleſt. Fairfax. 5 
Milton. 


the copy of a copy never ſo well atteſted will not be admitted 


Prior. 
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2. The Keeper of the rolls in a city, 


3. To regain. 


1. One whoſe buſineſs is to regiſter any events. 
I but your recorder am in this, 
Or mouth 2nd tpeaker. of the umverſe, 
A.mnikeal notary ; for tis | | 
Not I, but you and fame, that make the verſe, Donne. 


T afk'd, what meant this wilful ſilence ? | 
Nis anſwer was, the people were not us'd 2 . 
Jo be ſpoke to except by the recorder. Shak. Rich. III. 
Ihe ſoſuce of e of this city being vacant, five or {x 
perſons are ſoliciting to fucceed him. Swift. 

3. A kind of flute; a wind inftrument. | | 

The ſhepherds went among them, and ſang an eclogue, 
white the other ſhepherds, Salling out recorders, which pol- 
ſeit the place of pipes, accorded their muſick to the others 
voice. Sidney, b. u. 

In a recorder, the three uppermoſt holes yield one tone, 
which is a note lower than the tone of the firſt three. Bacon. 

The figures of recorders, and flutes and pipes, are ſtraight; 
but the recorder hath a leſs bore and a greater above and 

below. Te Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

To RECOU'CH. v. . [re and couch.) To he down again. 

| Thou mak'ſt the night to overvail the day; 

Then lions whelps he roaring for their prey, 
And at thy powerful hand demand their food; 
Who when at morn they all recouch again, 2 5 

Then toiling man till eve purſues his pain. Wotton. 

To RECO'VER. v. a. [ recouvrer, Fr. recupero, Lat.] 

1. To reſtore from ſickneſs or diſorder, 5 
Every ot us, each tor his felt, laboured how to recover. 
him, while he rather daily ſent us companions of our deceit, 
than ever return'd in any found and faithful manner, 

5 . Sidney. 

Would my Lord were with the prophet; for he would re- 


cover him of his leproſy, 15 | 2 Kings, v. 3. 
| The clouds diſpell'd, the ſky reſum'd her light, E 
And nature itood recover'd of her tright, Dryden. | 


2. Torepair, | 


Should we apply this precept only to thoſe who are con-“ 
* cerned to recover time they have loſt, it would extend to the | 


whole race of mankind, Rogers. 


Even good men have many failings and lapſes to lament, | 
| Ef Rogers. | 


and recoVer. 


Stay a while; and we'll debate, | | 
By what fate means the crown may be recover'd. Shak. 
The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, to preach the Goſpel to 
the poor, and recovering of ſight to the blind. Luke, iv. 18. 
Once in torty years cometh a pope, that caſteth his eye 
upon the kingdom ot Naples to recover it to the ON | 
Ho R 30 acon. 
Theſe Italians, in deſpight of what could be done, reco- 
ve red Tiliaventum. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
I who Cer while the happy garden ſung, _ | 
By one man's diſobedience loſt, now ſing 12 
Recover d Paradiſe to all mankind, . 
By one man's firm obedience. Milton's Par. Regain d. 
Any other perſon may join with him that is injured, and 
aſſiſt him in recovering from the offender ſo much as may 
make ſatisfaction. „ „ 
4. To releaſe, 


That they may recover themſelves out of the i of the | 
©". Tam ite 26, 


devil, who are taken captive by him. 
5. To attain; to reach; to come up to. 
The foreſt is not three leagues off; 
If we recover that, we're ſure enough. 
To RECO'VER. v. . To grow well from a diſeaſe. 
Adum, by this from the cold ſudden damp 
Recovering, his ſcatter'd ſpirits return'd. 
RECO'VERABLE. adj. [ recouvrable, Fr. from recover. ] 
1. Poſſible to be reſtored from ſickneſs. : 
2. Poſſible to be regained. „ 
A prodigal's courſe . 
Is like the ſun's, 3 like his, recoverable, I fear. 
SS 5 | Shakeſpeare. 
They promiſed the good people caſe in the matter of pro- 
tections, by which the debts from parliament men and their 
followers were not recoverable. _ | Clarendon. 
RECO VERY. . /. [from recover.] | 
1. Reſtoration from licknelts. | 5 
Vour hopes are regular and reaſonable, though in tempo- 


ral affairs; ſuch as are deliverance from enemies, and reco- 


| Very from ſickneſs. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Ihe ſweat ſometimes acid, is a ſign of recovery after acute 
diſtempers. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. Power or act of regaining. > 
What ſhould move me to undertake the recovery of this, 
being not ignorant of the 1mpoſlibility ? Shakeſpeare. 
heſe countries were the keys of Normandy ; 

But wherefore weeps Warwick ? ALY 
For grief that they are paſt recovery. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
Mario Sanudo lived about the fourteenth age, a man full 

of zen] for the recovery of the Holy Land. Arbuthnot. 
3. The act of cutting off an entail. „ i» 

_ The ſptrit of wantonneſs is ſure ſcared out of him; if the 
devil have him not in fee ſimple, with fine and recovery. 

5 5 2 Sbhalepeare. 

To RECOUNT. ©. a. [reconter, Fr.] To relate in detail; 
to tell diſtinctly. T * 

Bid him recount the fore- recited practices. Shakeſp. 

Shakeſpeare's Julius Caeſar. 


How I have thought of thele times, 
I ſhall recount hereatter, 
Plato in Timo produces an Egyptian prieſt, who re- 
counted to Solon out of the holy books of Egypt the ſtory of 
the flood univerfal, which happened long before the Grecian 
inundation. aleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
The talk of worldly affairs hindereth much, although re- 
counted with a fair intention: we ſpeak willingly, but ſeldom 
return to filence. Taylor's Guide Io Devotion. 
Say, from theſe glorious ſeeds what harveſt flows, 
Recount our bleſſings and compare our woes. 
RECOU'NTMENT, 5 a recount.) Relation ; recital, 
When from the firſt to laſt, betwixt us two, 
Tears our recountments had moſt finely bath'd; 
As how I came into that deſart place. 
 RECOU'RED, for RECOVERED. 5 
RECOURSE. 2 [ recurſus, Lat. recours, Fr.] 
I. Frequent paſſage, Ohſolete. 
Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, 
Tao] heir eyes o'ergalled with recourſe of tears. Shakeſp, 
2. Return; new attack. Pea 
Preventive phyſick, by purging noxious humours and the 
cCaules of diſeaſes, preventeth ſickneſs in the healthy, or the 
recourſe thereot in the valetudinary. Brown's Pulg. Err. 
3. [ Recours, Fr.] Application as for help or protection. This 
1s the common ule. 

Thus died this great peer, in a time of great recourſe unto 
him and dependence upon him, the houſe and town tull of 
ſervants and ſuiters. Motton's Buckingham. 

The council of Trent commends the making recourſe, not 
only to the prayers of the ſaints, but to their aid and aſſi- 
ſtance. Stilling fleet's Def. of Diſc. on Roman Idol. 

Can any man think, that this privilege was at firſt con- 
ferred e the church ot Rome, and that Chriſtians in all 
ages had conſtant recour/e to it tor determining their diffe- 
rences; and yet that that very church ſhould now be at a loſs 


Locke. | 2. Refreſhment; amuſement ; diverſion. 
You may have the recreation of tuprizing thoſe with ad- 


oe | Nor is that man leſs deceived, that thinks to maintain a 
Shakeſpeare. 


Milton, 


Shakeſpeare. | 
— Spenſer. 


RE C 


All other means have fail'd to wound her heart, | 
Our laſt recourſe is therefore to our art. Dm den. 
4. Acceſs. 
The doors be lockt, | 
That no man hath recourſe to her by night. Shakeſp. 


RE'CREANT. adj. (recriant, French. 

1. Cowardiy ; meanipirited ; fubdued; crying out for mercy 
recanting out of fear, 

. Let be that lady debonaire, 

Thou recreant knight, and ſoon thy ſelf prepare 

1 battle. | Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Doſt Py | | 

Thou wear a lion's hide? doff it for ſhame, 


Here ſtandeth Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 


On pain to be found falſe and recreaut. Shakeſpeare. 
| ou 

Muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led 72 

With manacles along our ſtreet. Shakeſpeare, 


The knight, whom fate and happy chance ſhall grace 
From out the bars to force his oppolite, 

Or kill, or make him recreazt on the plain, 
The prize of valour and of love ſhall gain. 
2. Apoltate; falſe. 

Who tor ſo many benefits receiv'd, 
Turn'd recreant to God, ingrate and falſe, | 
And ſo of all true good himſelf deſpoil'd. Milt. Par. Reg. 
To RE CREATE. vl a. [recreo, Lat. recreer, Fr. 
1. To retreth after toil; to amule or divert in wearinels, 

He hath lett you all his walks, 1 
And to your heirs for ever; common pleaſurcs, 

To walk abroad and recreate yourſelves. 


Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


| felt with {porting with a tame partridge, teach us, that it is 
lawful to relax our bow, but not iutter it to be —— 

7 \ of ay or. 
_ Painters, when they work on white grounds, place before 


eyes, white wearying and paining the light more than any. 
13 | . 7234 3: Dryden. 

a, To delight; to gratif77ß. WEAK $4, 
Thete ripe fruits recreate the noſtrils with their aromatick 


3. To relieve; to revive. 
| ; 


Take a walk to refreſh yourſelf with the open air, which 
vital ſpirits. | Harvey oa Conſunptioms. 
RECREA'TION. 2. . [from recreate. | Ke 
1. Relief after toil or pain; amuſement in ſorrow or diſtreſs, 
The chief recreation the could find in her anguiſh, was 
ſometime to vitit that place, where firtt ſhe was fo happy as 
to ſee the cauſe of her unhap. Sidney, b. ii. 
RES FIl-vitt 5 e 
The chapel where they lie, and tears, ſhed there, 
| Shall be my recreation. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


to the other. Locke on Education. 


miration, who ſhall hear the deaf perſon pronounce whatlo- 
ever they ſhall delire, without your Eng to guide him. 
Es : Holders Elements of Speech. 


- conſtant tenure of pleaſure, by a continual purtnit of ſports 
and recreations: for all theſe things, as e refreſh a man 
when weary, ſo they weary him when refreſhed, South. 
RE CREATIVE. adv. [from recreate.] Retreſhing; giving 
relief after labour or pain; amuſing; diverting. 
Let the mulick be recreative, and with tome ſtrange 
changes. 2 dnp fs | | | Bacon, 
Let not your recreations be laviſh ſpenders of your time; 


you: but at no hand dwell upon them. Taylor. 
The accels theſe trifles gain to the cloſets of ladies, ſeem 


qulire but little time or charge. = Boyle. 
RFCREATIVENESS. 2. /. Lfrom recreative.] The quality 
of being recreative. 


ſuperfluous or uſeleſs parts. 


yielding nature, to receive the ſuperfluous ſeroſities and other 
recrements of the blood. je I Boyle. 
eee eee Nach. [from recrement. ] Droſſy. 

To RECRIMINATE. v. 1. | recriminer, Fr. re and crimi- 
nor, Lat.] To return one accuſation with another. ' 

It is not my butinels to recriminate, hoping ſufficiently to 
clear mylelt in this matter. Stilling fl 

h How ſhall ſuch hypocrites reform the itate, 

On whom the brothels can recrimmate ? 3 

To RECRIMINATE. v. a. To accule in return. Unuſual. 


much as to clear himſelf, or to recriminate the ſtrumpet. 
| Fo South, 


Nate.) Return of one accuſation with another. 


|  Voke a return, which again begets a rejoinder, and ſo the 
quarrel is carried on with mutual recriminations. £ 
Government of the Tongue. 

RECRIMINA'TOR. 7. /. [from recriminate.] He that returns 


one charge with another. 


tul'or violent again. 
To RECRUI'T. wv. a. [recruter, Fr.] ; 
1. To repair any thing waſted by new ſupplies. 
| He was longer in recruiting his fleſh than was uſual; but 
by a milk diet he recovered it. #Hiſeman's Surgery. 
Increaſe thy care to ſave the ſinking kind; 
With greens and flow'rs recruit their empty hives, 
And (eek freſh forage to ſuſtain their lives. Dryden. 
Her cheeks glow the brighter, recruiting their colour ; 
As flowers by ſprinkling revive with freſh odour. 
| | Granville. 
This ſun is ſet; but ſee in bright array 
What hoſts of heavenly lights recruit the day! 
Love in a —_— galaxy appears 
Triumphant ſtill. 5 Granville. 
Seeing the variety of motion, which we find in the world 
is always decreaſing, there is a neceſſity of conſerving and 
recruiting it by active principles; ſuch as are the caule of 


their orbs, and bodies acquire great motion in falling. 
Newton. 
2. Toſupply an army with new men. i 
He truſted the Earl of Holland with the command of that 
army, with which he was to be recruited and aſſiſted. 
| Clarendon. 
To RECRuT'T. v. n. Toraiſe new ſoldiers. * 


The French have only Switzerland beſides their own coun - 
try to recruit in; and we know the difficulties they meet 
Jaden. 


with in getting thence a ſingle regiment. 
RECRUTT. . /. [trom the verb.] 


where to find it ? Tillotſon. 


And hang a calt's ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs. Shakeſp. |. 


latistaction without demonſtration. Brown's not receise 
The mathematician conſiders the truth and * 
longing to a rectangle, only as it is in idea in PrOPerties be. 


|RECTA'NGULAR. adj. Lrectangulaire, Fr. Locke, 


tone obliquely. 


Neceſſity and the example of St. John, who recreated him- || 


them colours mixt with blue and 3 to recreate their 


inſpired freth doth exceedingly recreate the lungs, heart, and | 


1. To make right; to reform; to redrels. 


The great men among the ancients underſtood how to re- 
concile manual labour with affairs of ſtate z and thought it 
no leſſening to their dignity to make the one the recreation | 


but chuſe ſuch as are healthful, recreatzve, and apt to refreſh | 
to promiſe ſuch eaſy and recreative experiments, which re- 


RE CREMENT. 2. /. [recrementum Lat.] Droſs; ſp me; 


The vital fire in the heart requires an ambient body of a 


cet. | 
CD iden. | 
Did not Joſeph lie under black infamy ? he (corned ſo 


RECRIMINA'TION. #. ſ. [recrimination, Fr, from recrimi- | 


Publick defamation will ſeem diſobliging enough to pro- | 


RECRUDE'SCENT. adj. [recrudeſcens, Lat.] Growing pain- | 


gravity, by which planets and comets keep their motions in | 


| ; 
! 

Whatever Nature has in. worth * 

She gives in large recruits of wen yd, 


The endeavour to raiſe new men £ en 
army found oppoſition. en for the reerut ot 5 


2. New foldiers. Clarendhn. 
= The pow'rs of Troy | 
With freſh recruits their youthful chief ſuſta; 
| Not theirs a raw and unexperienc'd train N 
1 00 a r. of embattl'd men. : Dr 
I ANGLE. », ſ. [ reftangle, Fr. I. oder. 
figure which has 8 —— Or mere oy gal, INE 


It all Athens ſhould decree, that in 48. 7 degrees, 


ſquare, which is made of the ſide tha eben tangle, the 


: t ſubten oY 
angle, is equal to the ſquares which ee go Night 
containing the right angle, geometricians would ihe fades 


his own mind, 


ulus, Latin.) Right angted; h rectus and on. 
a 885 4 ] 8 8 g aving angles of Ninety dc. 
Bricks moulded in their ordinar | ; 
they ſhall be laid one by another in 4 — — : 
ſupporters ſuſtaining the two ends, then all the pres ail 
Re adv. [fr 4 Dr 
. 7. LITOM re *. ya 
angles. | | angular. ith right 
Alt the equator, the needle will ſtand Hangelar, 
approaching northward toward the tropic, it Sing 
"FS Brown's Vulgar , 
RE'CTIFIABLE. adj. [from rectiqy.] Capable tobe An 
Ihe natural heat of the parts being inſufficient "ts f 
fect and thorough digeſtion, the errors of one concottin 
Are not rectiſiable by another. Brown's Vulgar E wv 
RECTIFICA”TION. 2. .. [refification, Fr. from recti. * 
1. JON of wow right what is wrong. 2 
| t behoved the Deity to renew that revelation from +: 
do time, and to rectify abuſes with ſuch authority for then 
newal and rectification, as was ſutticient evidence of the uh 
of what was revealed. = a 


2. In chymiſtry, rectification is drawing any thing over 46s! 
5 . . ; 0 g „ < 4 8 C NC OY £ di 
ſcent. | More's Divine Dialogues, n eee 


by diſtillation, to make it yet higher or fine», Dune) ] 
At the firſt refification of ſome ſpirit of ſalt in a rent. N 

lingle pound afforded no lets than tix ounces of phlegm. 
: | Bogle. 


To RE'CTIFY. v. a. [refifeer, Fr. rus and facis, Eu.) 


. 


3 ares 9 have done amits, the het. 
er a uing mult re&rfy as they may, Haul. 
e was 
That longer you deter the court, as well 
For your own quiet, as to redity. a: 
What is unſettled in the king. Shakeſp, Henry VIII. R 
Where a long courſe of piety has purged the hut, cid 
reetified the will, knowledge will break in upon tach a foul 
like the ſun ſhining in his full might. | Freu L 
'T he tubſtance of this theory I mainly depend on, being 
willing to ſuppoſe that many particularities may be rad 
upon tarther thoughts. uu. 
If thoſe men of parts, who have been employed in vit. 7. 
ing the age, had endeavoured to r2&ify and amend it, they 
needed not have ſacrificed their good lenle to their tame. : 
ITE, 8 Afro, | 
The falſe judgment he made of things are owned; and tle 
methods pointed out by which he re&ified them. Atterbury, | 
2. To exalt and improve by repeated diftillation. 
The ſkin hath been kept white and {mooth for ahore ff. 
teen years, by being included with recfified ſpirit of winein 
, a cylindrical glaſs. | *. .Grew's Muſeun. 
RECTILINEAR, Lad. [refus and linea, Lat.] Conuſtig 
RECTILINEOUS. S ot right lines. 2 
There are only three rechilineous and ordinate figurts, 
which can ſerve to this purpoſe; and inordinate or unlike 
ones muſt have been not only leſs elegant, butunequal. Iq. 
This image was oblong and not oval, but terminated with 
two refilinear and parallel tides and wo ſemicirrula ends, 
| : | | Newton's Optics, 
The rays of light, whether they be very {mall bodies pro- 
jected, or only motion and force propagated, are moved mt 
right lines; and whenever a ray of light is by any obiacie 
turned out of its rectilinear way, it will never return into die 5 
fame refilinear way, unleſs perhaps by very great acc delt. | 
IRR 2 Nexwton's Opticks, 
REcTITUDE. 2. ſ. [refitude, Fr. from redus, Lat.] 
1. Straitneſs; not curvity. | 85 RN 
2. Rightnels; uprightnels; freedom from moral curvity 
obliquity. | TT PW 
Faith and repentance, together with the rectitule m b 
pg engagement, would fully prepare them tor 4 "oY | 
ife. ED 1 Crank. 
Calm the diſorders of thy mind, by reflecting on the ul 
dom, equity, and abſolute rec7i!ude of all his E 


. Ae. 
RE; C TOR. x. ſ. Lrecteur, Fr. rector, Lat.] 
1. Ruler; lord; governour. | g ot al thoſ 
God is the ſupreme rector of the world, and 0 , a 
ſubordinate parts thereof. Hale's Origin of ou de 
When a rector ot an univerſity of ſcholars is chen eds 
corporation or univertity, the election ought to be 75 ol 
by the ſuperior of ſuch unwerkty, . (life's Farms; 
2. Parſon of an unimpropriated 3 be nac 
RE'CTORSHIP. 2. /. Lrectorat, Fr. from reflor.) Tn 
or office of rector. e 
5 | Had your bodies ris 
No heart among you? or had you tongues * y akeſpeart. 
Againſt the re&or/hip of judgment! „ DHA: 
RECTORY. 2. /. [rectorerie, Fr. trom rector. : 
A rectory or parſonage is a ſpiritual vgs of lte or . 
land, tithe, and other oblations of the people, GE, of 1s 
dicate to God in any congregation far the ee 
church there, and for the maintenance ot parti 
miniſter thereof, to whole charge the lame is co Selman. 
TE q of lying & 
RE CUBA“ TIOx. 2. . Creculo, Latin. ] A 


; — 
— ABS —— — 


— 


; i{ ! of? 


leaning. Re” 
cans our tranſlation renders it feng, e rels 
that illation, for the French and It? lan uan eee. 
neither poſition of ſeſſion or recνj,j¾a s Speirs 
RECU'LE, for RECO1L. {reculer, Fi. | 
RECU'MBENCY. 2. /. (from recumbent. | 
1. The poſture of lying or leaning+ tarelye elephan 


In that memorable ſhew of German'cv%» laid them de 
| danced unto the ſound of muſick, and „ een, 
in tricliniums, or places of feltival ec 3 
«+ 3 . . 15 ary J 
Y ben opt has been once kabinuated ting 
cumbency and ſatis faction on the obvious Lale. 
it is in danger to reſt ſatisfied there. 1 Ling; leauins. 
RECUMBENT. adj. Crecumbeni, at J eccumbed" 
The Roman recumbert, or more pro bitt Pupick wal. 
ture in eating. was introduced atte! the 7b l. 


>" if mind. 
vive in the ; the (a9 
Lal 


To RECU'R. v. u. [recurro, Lat.] 
hangeabl) 


1. To come back to the thought; to fe 


The idea, I have once ha „will be unc 


* 


1. Supply of any thing waſted. 


as long as it recurs the ſame in Wy 


1: Fs. the thoughts of God and a future ſtate often 
lee to us key often ſpring up in our minds, 


| iled, recur again. Calamy. 
pe. Ape of the golden veriek of the e ee recurring 
the e memory, hath often guarded youth from a tempta- 
155. on vice. Watts. 


ane word has been uſed to ſignify an idea, that oll 
Veil ons in the mind when the word is heard. Watts. 


19a vir, Fr.] Lo have recourle to; to take retuge in. 

3, tr ppt? tuccetlion in eternal exiſtence, they recur to the 
dex, a {tans of the ichoois, they will thereby very little 
14 bens to a more pofitiwe idea of infinite duration. Locke, 

* -cond cauſe we know, but trouble not ourſelves to 
5 the os _ nrſt. Vale s Preparation for Death. 
15 Iukreu xk. w. a. [re and cure. ] Lo recover trom icknels 
hour. oo 55 | 
ceive it Through. wile handling and fair governance, 
= I am recured io a better will, 1 | 
ers Purged flom drugs 5 foul intemperance. Fairy Queen. 
nd, hoebus pure 
* In weliern waves his — wag gon did recure. Fairy Q. 
SIN With one look the doth my lite dilmay, 25 
Ss And with another doth it {traight recure. g Spenſer. 
The wanton buy was ſhortly well recur'd 
— . Oft that his malady. Spenſer. | 
wm + Thy death's wound | 
LY He who comes ily Saviour ſhall Fecure, 
ture, Not by deitroying Satan, but his works 1 
TR in thee and in thy feed. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. 
wy eg E. n. ſ. Recovery; remedy. - | N 
* b e tell into — enemies hands, was loſt without 
ey ure: the old men were {lain, the young men led away 
0 110 capt wity. KA unolles s Hijtory of the Turgs. 
Bah ae RECURRENCE: ©, [from recurrent.) Return, 
coden en e 
rrours Aitaough the opinion at preſent be well ſuppreſſed, yet, 
5. ; from ſome itrings of tradition and truntul recurrence of er- 
ror, it may revive in the next generation. Vulgar Errours. 
m time RECURRENT. adj. | recurrent, Fr. recurrens, Lat.] Re- 
the re. turning trom time to time. þ 8 173 
he truth Next to lingering durable pains, ſhort intermittent or [witt 
Furtes, recurrent pains precipitate patients unto ang ar 25 - 
Ling. Nec SIN 7 1 [recurſus, Lat.] Return. 3 
retort, a One of the aflittants told the recur/ions ot the other pen- | 
leg. dulum hanging in the free air. Boyle. 
bel. e 1. ſ. (recurvo, Lat.] Flexure backwards. 
. 8 firit into a capſulary reception of the breait 
, the bei- bone by a ſerpentine FecurVation, it alcendeth again into the 
Healer, neck. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
RecuRVoOUS. adj. Lrecurwus, Lat.] Bent backward, 
I have not oblerved tails in all; but in others [ have ob- 
282 ferved long recur vous tails, longer than their bodies. Der. 
ary VIII. R:cu'sANT. 2. /. | recujans, Latin. ] One that retutes any 
art, cad terms of communion or ſociety. .. 3 
ch a feul, They demand of the lords, that no recuſant lord might 
Scath. dave a vote in paſſing that act. 5 Clarendon, 
on, being Were all corners rantacked, what a multitude of recu- 
be red 1 ſhould we tind upon a far differing account from that 
Hurd. of conſcĩen ce! Decay of Piety. 
in m- J Recu'ss. v. . [recuſer, Fr. recuſo, Lat.] To refuſe. A 
nd it, they juridical word, ES he ans one TS op e 
r fame. The humility, as well of underſtanding as manners of the 
Ain. fathers, will not let them be troubled, when they are recufed 
d, and tle %%% to dy | Digby. 
Atterbury. A judge may proceed notwithſtanding my appeal, unleſs 
: I recuſe Firm as a ſuſpected judge. Aytiffe's Parergon. | 
abox lif- RED. adj. [ trom the old Saxon, ned; bud, Welſh. As che 


t of weine in 
s Muſeu. 
Conliking the red tord or water; high Dutch, rot; from the Greek, 
f 1 gn; French, rouge; Italian, rubro; from the Latin, 
ate hgurts, 
te or unlike 
equal. Nc. 
ninated wih 
r:ular ends. 
04's Optzchs, 
| bodies pro- 
re moved in 
any obitacie 
turn into tne 
eat accident. 
un Of ick. 


tu vermilion, crimſon. | 


Look I fo pale? 


Ay, and no man in the preſence, © 
But his red colour hath forſook his cheeks. Shakeſpeare. 
Bring me the faireſt creature northward born, 
To prove whole blood is reddeſt. Shateſpeare. 
His eyes ſhall be red-with wine, and his teeth white with 
Kalk. Gen. xlix. 12. 


Thü angelick quadron turn'd fiery red. Milton, 
It red lead and white paper be placed in the red light of 


Lat.] the coloured ſpettram, made in a dark chamber by the re- - 
| 3 fraction of a priſe the paper will appear more lucid than the | 
al curvity c red lead, and therefore reflects the red making rays more 


copioully than red lead doth. Newton's Opticks. 


itude of ther Phe lixth red was at firſt of a very fair and lively ſcarlet, 


for a better 


King C bn brilk, and the belt of all the reds. Nexoton' s Opticks. 
. WY | Why heavenly truth, To 
doe And moderation fair, were the red marks | 
AHereurh Of tuperitition's ſcourge. T bomſon's Winter. 
PRDakous. v. 4. {redarguo, Lat.] To refute. Not in 
d of all thoſe : 


3 Of Mankitds 
cholen by e 
z be confine 
fe's Parerg. 


re] The rank 


The laſt wittily redargues the pretended finding of coin, 
gaved with the image of Avgultus Czlar, in the 4 i 
nes. 5 | Haktewell on Providence. 

R2vaeanigD Shrub Caſſia. n. ſ. A plant. It is male and 
male in ditferent plants: the male hath flowers conſiſting 
a many ſtamina or threads, without any petals; theſe arc 

ways ſterile : the female plants, which have no confpicu- 
dus power, produce ſpherical berries, in which are dee, aer, 
ws the tame form. | Millar. 
DBREAST. . , A ſmall bird, fo named from the colour 
& its breaſt. 125 


J ompoſed of No burial this pretty babe 
Sy 8 a ge or & any man receives,  - 

Gs of hu 9 robin redbreaft painfully Ss | 
— overt of | 18 him with ſeaves. Children in the Wood. 
committed. 15 e redbreaft, ſacred to the houſhold gods, 
ec gane wr Is to truſted man his annual viſit. - Thomſon. 
1 0 55 0 ar. u. J. A name of contempt for a ſoldier. 


The fearful ae e who travels late, 


tion. | = 
REDEEMABLENESS, 2. f. [from redeemable.) The ſtate of 


town of Hertford, Mr. Camden, in his Britannia, noteth, | 
fult was called, by the Saxons, Herudford, the rud ford, or | 


raber. Peacham.) Of the colour of blood, of one of the | 
mitive colours, which is ſubdivided into many; as 1car- | 


Milton. | 


and ſoon after of a brighter colour, being very pure and | 


mer!can | 


Pope. 
| REDINTEGRATE. adj. { redintegratus, Lat.] Reſtored 


% 


Tuo parts of copper and one of tin, by fuſion brought 
mto one mats, the whitenets of the tin is more conſpicuous 
than the reddy/brejs of the copper, 
REvDt'T1ON. . . from reddo, Lat. ] Reſtitution. 
due is reduced to a perfect obedience, partly by voluntary 
reddition and delire ot protection, and partly by conqueſt. 
; | Howel's Vocal Foreft. 
RE'ppiTiVE, adj. [redditivus, Lat.] Antwering to an in- 
terrogative. A term of grammar. 
RE'DDLE. . /. A lort of mineral. - 

Reddie is an earth ot the metal kind, of a tolerably cloſe | 
and even texture : its ſurface is ſmooth and ſomewhat gloſſy, 
and it is {oft and unctuous to the touch, ſtaining the fingers 
very much: it is remarkably heavy, and its colour of a nne 
florid, though not very deep red: our American colonies 
abound with it; and in England we have the hneſt in the 
world: it has been uied as an attringent. Hill's Mat. Med. 

REDE. z./. (hæd, Saxon.] Countel; advice. Not uſed, 
o not, as iome ungracious paſtors do, 

Shew me the iteep and thorny way to heav'n ; 

W hiltt he a putt and recklets libertine, 

Himlelt the primroſe path of dalliance treads, 

And recks not his own rede. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

To REDE. v. a. [npixvan, Sakon. ] To advüe. 
I rede thee hence to remove, | 
Leſt thou the price ot my diſpleaſure prove. 
To REDEEM. v. a. |[redimo, Lat. 
i. Io rantom; to relieve trom any thing by paying a price, 
'The Kkiufman ſaid, I cannot redeem it for mytelt, lest I 
| | uth, iv. 6. 


Spenſer, 


mar mine inheritance. | 
2. To reicue; to recover. | DE 
It, when I am laid into the tomb, 
I wake beiore the time that Romeo 0 
Comes to redeem me, there's a fearful point. Shakeſpeare, 
Thy tather | = 
Levied an army, weening to redeem 
And re-inital me in the diadem. 
T' Almighty from the grave | 
Hath me redeem'd ; he will the humble fave. Sandys. 
Redeem Urael, O God, out of all his troubles. E/. xxv, 
EKedcem trom this reproach my wand'ring gholt. Dryd. 
3. To recompenſe; to compentate;z to make amends for. 
Waywardly proud; and theretore bold, becauſe extremely 
faulty; and yet having no good thing to redeem theſe. 


This feather (tirs, ſhe lives; if it be fo, 
It is a chance which does redeem all ſorrows 
That ever I have felt. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Having committed a fault, he became the more obſequi— 
- ous and pliant to redeem it. 8 Wotton. 

"Think it not hard, it at ſo cheap a rate 2 
Lou can ſecure the conſtancy of fate,  _ 

Whole kindneſs ſent what does your malice ſeem _ 
yy leſſer ills the greater to redeem. Dryden. 
4. To pay an atonement, 


Sbaleſp. Henry Vl. 


Thou haſt one daughteerrrrmMqa 
Who redeems nature from the general curſe, 


5. To tive the world from the curſe of fin. 
Which of you will be mortal to redeem 85 
Man's mortal crime. | Milton, 

REDEE'MABLE, 7. . {from redeem.) Capable of redemp- 


being redeemable. 
REDEEMER. 7. J. [from redeem.] 
1. One who ranſoms or redeems. 
22 She inflamed him ſoo 

That he would algates with Pyrocles fight, 
And his redeemer challeng'd for his toe, 7; 
Becauſe he had not well maintain'd his right. Fairy Q. 
2. The Saviour of the world. V 

| I every day expect an embaſſage 
From my Redeemer to redeem me hence; 
And now in peace my foul ſhail part to 
Man's friend, his mediator, his deſign'd 


When ſaw we thee any way diſtreſſed, and relieved thee ? 
will be the&quettion of thole, to whom heaven itſelt will be 
at the lait day awarded, as having miniſtered to their Re- 
deemer. | 5 5 „ 

To REDELI'VER, v. a. [re and deliver. ] To deliver back. 

I have remembrances of yours, | 
That I have longed long to xedeliwer. Shakeſpeare. 
* Inſtruments judicially exhibited, are not of the acts of 
the perlon that exhibited them. e's Farergo) 
REDELIVERY. 7. /. [from redehwver.)] The act of deliver- 
ing back. * 

To RepemMa'nND. v. a, [redemander, Fr. re and demand.] 

To demand bac. : 
Threeſcore attacked the place where they were kept in 


ſoners, but receiving only excuſes, he reſolved to do himſelt 
juttice. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
REDEMPTION. z. . [redemption, Fr. redemptio, Lat.] | 
1. Ranſom; releaſe. | | | 
EE Utter darkneſs his place 
Ondain'd without redemption, without end. 
2. Purchaſe of God's favour by the death of Chriſt, 
I charge you, as you hope to have redemption, 
That you depart, and lay no hands on me. Shakeſpeare. 
The Saviour Son be Fon | 
Who for loſt man's redemption dy d. Dryden. 
REeDE MPTORY? adj. [from redemptus, Latin.] Paid for 
ranſom. : 1 : e | 
Omega tings the exequies, 5 
And 8 price. Chapman s Iliads. 
RE'DHOT. adj. [red and hot.] Heated to redneſs. | 
Iron redbot burneth and conſumeth not. Bacon, 
Is not fire a body heated fo hot as to emit light copioutly ? 
for what elſe is a redhot iron than fire? and what elſe is a 
burning coal than redhot wood? | 
The redbot metal hiſſes in the lake. 


renewed; made new. 


ing eſtate, being redintegrate in thoſe principal members, 
which anciently had been portions of the crown, and were 
after diſſevered: ſo as they remained only in homage, and 
not in ſovereignty. 25 Bacon s Henry VII. 
REDINTEGRA'TION. 2. /. [from redintegrate.] 
1. Renovation; reſtoration. z 3 
They kept the feaſt indeed, but with the leaven of malice, 
and ablurdly commemorated the redintegration of his natu- 
ral body, by mutilating and dividing his myſtical. ; 
| Decay of Piety. 
2. Redintegration chymiſts call the reſtoring any mixed body 
or matter, whoſe torm has been dettroyed, to its former na- 
ture and conſtitution. „ uincqy. 
He but preſcribes as a bare chymica! purification ot nitre, 
what I teach as a philoſophical redintcgration of it. Boyle, 
RE'DLEAD. . ſ. [red and lead.) Minium., See MINIUM, 
To draw with dry colours, make long paſtils, by grinding 
redlead with ſtrong wort, and ſo roll them up into long rolls 
like pencils, drying them in the tun, \ Peacham. 


Boyle. | 


|To REDOU RLE. wv. . To become twice as much. 


S ulney. | 


Which twain have brought her to. © Shakeſpeare. 


I God the author of it. | 
_ | To REDRE'SS. v. a. [redrefer, Fr. 


1. To ſet right; to amend. 


heav'n. Shakeſp. | _ 


Both rapſom and Redeemer voluntary. Milton's Par. Loft. , 


courts; and therefore may be redelivered on the demand of | 
Azliffe's Parergon. | 


cuſtody, and reſcued them: the duke redemanded his pri- 


Milton. 


Charles VIII. received the kingdom of France in flouriſh- | 


2. Cyder preſſed from the redſtreak. 


There was a pretty redueſt in his lips. Shakeſpearts 
In the Red Sea, molt apprehend a material reclnejs, from 
whence they derive its common denomination. Brown, 
The glowing redneſs of the berries vies with the verdure 


of their leaves. Spe&ator, No 477. 
'DOLENCE, ; , 5 
l 15 /. [from redoient.] Sweet ſcent, 


oe have all the redotence of the perfumes we burn upon 
his altars. E Boyle. 
Their flowers attract ſpiders wich their redolency. Mortim. 
REDOLENT. adj. Credolens, Lat.] Sweet of tcent, © 
Hoa _ the Joys of wine; | 
1y. odours, O how redelent ! Sandys's Parapbraꝶ. 
To REDOU'BLE. v. 4. {redoubler, Fr. re and doublet * 
1. Lo repeat often. 
So ended the; and all the reſt around 
To her redoubled that her underſong. 
They were 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 
So they redoubled ſtrołes upon the foe. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


8 penſers 


2. To increale by addition of the ſamequantity over and over. 


Mimas and Parnatlus ſweat, 
And Ztna rages with redoubled heat. . Addiſon... 
It we conſider, that our whole eternity is to take its co- 
lour trom thoſe hours which we here ae in virtue or vice, 
the argument redoubles upon us, for putting in practice this 
method of patling away our time. Adieu Spectator. 
REDOU BT. 2. J. [reduit, redoute, Fr. ridatta, Italian. ] The 
outwork of a fortification; a fortreſs, 
fate and commodious ports are as redoubts to lecure them. 
| 8 ; | | 8 Bacon. 
REDOU'BTABLE. adj. [redoubtable, Fr.] Formidable; ter- 
rible to foes. 20 
The enterpriſing Mr. Lintot, the redoubtable rival of Mr. 


Tonſon, overtook me. 


formidable. 
His kingdom's ſcat Cleopolis is red, . 
There to obtain ſome ſuch redoubted knight, £ 
That parents dear trom tyrant's power deliver might. 
| Fairy Queen, 


| | - 7 . | 3 
Rx pou ED. adj. [redoubte, French. ] Dread 3 awtul; 


So far be mine, my moſt redoubted lord, 
As my true ſervice ſhall deſerve your love, Shakeſpeare. 
To REDOU'ND. v. #. [redundo, Latin.] : 
1. To be ſent back by reaFtion. | | 
: The evil, ſoon 
Driv'n back, redounded, as a flood, on thoſe 


Nor hope to be my ſelf leſs miterable 
By what I ſeek, but others to make ſuch 5 
As I, though thereby worſe to me redound. Milton. 
2. To conduce in the conſequence. e 

As the care of our national commerce redounds more to 
the riches and proſperity of the publick, than any other a& 
of government, the ſtate of it ſhould be marked out in every 


3. To tall in the conſequence, 


As both theſe montters will devour great quantities of 


paper, there will no ſmall uſe redound from them to that ma- 
nutacture, | © Addifon's Guardian, NY 114. 
The honour done to our religion ultimately redounds to 
 Rogers's Sermons, 


; In yonder ſpring of roſes, 
Find what to redreſs till noon, _ 


berſons, but more prove: 
Fo She felt with <4 has 
laboured to redreſs my pain, which was her pain, Sidney. 
is thine, O king! th' afflicted to redreſs. Dryden. 
In countries of freedom, princes are bound to protect their 


y gf things. 
19. 5 


titions, and redreſs their grievances, 
REDRE'SS. 7. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Reformation; amendment. 


Sao /t. 


To ſeek reformation of evil laws is commendable, but for 


us the more neceſlary is a ſpeedy redreſs of ourlelves. 
7 Hooker. 
2. Relief; remedy, ; | | 
No humble ſuitors preſs to ſpeak for right ; | 
No, not a man comes for redre/s to thee, Shakeſpeare. 
Such people, as break the law of nations, all nations are 
Intereſted to ſuppreſs, conſidering that the particular ſtates, 


being the delinquents, can give no redreſs. Bacon, 
Griet, finding no redreſs, ferment and rage, 
Nor leſs than wounds immedicable, 
Rankle, and feſter, and gangrene TE 
To black mortification; Milton. 


3. One who gives relief. | 
Fair majeſty, the refuge and redreſs t 
Of thoſe whom fate purtues, and wants oppreſs. Dryden. 
REDRE'SSIVE. adj. [from redreſs.) 
remedy. A word not authoriſed, 
| The generous band, : 
Who, touch'd with human woe, redreſſiue ſearch'd | 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail. Thomſon, 
To REDSEA'R. v. a. [red aud ſear.] A term of workmen, 
If iron be too cold, it will not feel the weight of the ham- 
mer, when it will not batter under the hammer; and if it be 
too hot, it will redſear, that is, break or crack under the 
hammer, Moxon's Mechanical Exercijes. 
RFE'DSHANK. 2 8 red and hank, } 
1. This ſeems to be a contemptuous appellation for ſome of the 
people of Scotland. 8 : 
He ſent over his brother Edward with a power of Scots 
and red/banks unto Ireland, where they got footing. Spen/. 


2. A bird. Ainſ worth. 


Newton's Opticks, RE DES TREAEK. 1. ſ. [red and fireak,} 


1. An apple. . | ; 5 
The redflreak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained the pre- 
ference, being but a kind of wilding, and though kept long, 
yet is never pleaſing to the palate : there are ſeveral ſorts of 
redflreak ; ſome ſorts of them have red veins running through 
the whole fruit, which is eltcemed to give the cyder the 
richeſt tincture. Mortimer. 


Redfireak he quaffs beneath the Chianti vine, 


Gives Tuſcan yearly for thy Scudmore's wine, Smith, 
To REDU'CE. v. a. [reduco, Lat. reduire, Fr.] 
1. To bring back. Obſolete. | 

Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord ! | 

That would reduce thele bloody days again, Shale. 

2. To bring to the former fate. 
It were but juſt | 

And equal to reduce me to my duſt, 

Deſirous to reſign and render back 3 

All Ireceiv'd. Milton. 


3. To reform from any diſorder. : 
That temper in the archbiſhop, who licenſed their molt 
pernicious writings, left his ſucceffor a very difficult work to 


it cannot be ery at the moon-thige ſhadow of a ruſh, DE 
lations GD TR ers a redcoat riſe from ev*ry buſh. Dryden. 
; Brett 4 D. &. [from red.] To make re. 
59 nA heay n lerene, refulgent ams appear 
4 ng the {kies, and glitt'ring all around, 
kr n temper'd metals claſh. Dryden's Fneis. 
vel Wal D. . To grow red. 
1216 tnem di uh ſhame they redden'd, and with {pight grew pale. 
hy T Bo Lidens Juvenal. 
8 Aud if upon the ladies in the pit, 
| to this 120 1 they redden, you are {ure tis wit. Addiſon. | 
urface of lf The T your innabitant beholds in vain | 
Leit. 15 ug orange and the ſwelling grain. Addiſon. 
ving; leauing ehen balm ſhall bleed, and amber flow, 
accumbent Pe. * redden,and the ruby glow. Pope. 
T Punick w „An 2 reddens at each word you ſpeak, 
Fl hn Like 8 tremendous, with a threat'ning eye, 
; TP 9 herce tyrant in old tapeſtry. 
in the mind Abright f « [from ey Somewhat red. | 
gel * bs TOP bot, white and ſomewhat <a. Lev. 
: 1 ss. n. J. [from reddiſh.) Tendency to redueis. 


RRHDNESS. #./. (from red.] The quality of being red. 


do, to reform and reduce a church into older, that had been 
ſo long neglected, and ſo ill filled, | Clarendon. 


9G 4. To 


Every great ſhip is as an impregnable fort, and our many 


From whom it ſprung. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. 


particular reign with greater diſtin&tion, Aaddiſon. 
e had drawn many obſervations together, which verx 
much redound to the honour of this prince. Addiſon. 


Milton. 


2. To relieve; to Ne to eaſe, It is ſometimes uled of 5 


It of my captivity, and ſtreight : 


ſubjects in liberty, property, and religion, to receive their pe- 


Succouring z affordiug 
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To bring into any ſtate of diminution. 
A diapnanous body, reduced to very minute parts, thereby 
acquires many little turtaces in a narrow compals, Boyle. 
His ire will quite contume us, and reduce 
To nothing this eliential. | Milton. 
The ordinary ſinalleſt meaſure is looked on as an unit in 
number, when the mind by divition would reduce them into 
leſs fractions. 8 Locke. | 
$5. To degrade; to impair in dignity. 
There is nothing to bad, but a man may lay hold of 
ſomething about it, that will afford matter of excuſe; nor 
nothing io excellent, but a man may taiten upon ſomething 
belonging to it, whereby to reduce it. Tillotſon. 
6. To bring into any ſtate of miſery or meannels. _ | 
'The molt prudent part was his moderation and indulgence, 
not reducing them to deſperation. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
7. To ſubdue. | | | 
| Under thee, as head ſupreme, . 
Thrones, princedoms, pow'is, domimions I reduce. Milt. 
8. To bring into any ſtate more witiun reach or power. 
Jo have this project reduced to practice, there leems to 
want nothing. | | N 
9. To reclaim to order, | 
| There lctt detert utmoſt hell, | 
Reduc'd in careful watch round their metropolis. Milton. 
10. To lubjc to a rule; to bring into a claſs. 3 
REDU'CEMENT. 2. /. (from reduce.} The act of bringing 
back, ſubduing, reforming, or diminiſhing. 


The navy received bleſling rrom Pope v1xtus, and was al- 


ſigned as an apoſtolical miiſion for the reducement of this 
kingdom to the obedience of Rome, | Bacon. 
REDUCER, 7. from reduce. ] One that reduces. 
They could not learn to digeit, that the man, which they 
ſo long had uted to matk the own-appetites, thould now be 
the reducer of them into order. | Sidney, b. li. 
REDU CIBLE. ad, | trom reduce. ] Poſſible to be reduced. 
All law that a man is obliged by, is reducible to the law of 
nature, the poktive law of God in his word, and the Jaw of 
man enacted by the civil power. South. 
Actions, that promote tocicty and mutual fellowſhip, ſeem 
reducible to a pronenets to do good to others, and a ready 
ſenſe of any good done by others. South. 


All the parts of painting. are reducible into theſe men- | 


tioned by our author. Dryden's Dufreſnoy, 
If minerals are not convertible into another tpecies,though 
of the ſaine genus, mach lets can they be ſurmiſed reducible 
into a ſpecies of another genus, ar de) on Conſumptions. 
Our damps in England ate reducible to the ſuflocating or 


the fulminating.“ 


reducible. 2 | Es ; 
_ Spirit of wine, by its pungent taſte, and penny by its 
reduciblencjs, according to Helmont, into alcali and water, 


feems to be as well of a laline as a ſulphurcous nature. 


Boyle. 


RE DVC TION. x. f. Creductian, Fr. from reductus, Lat.] 
1. The act of reducing. | 
Some will have theſe years tobe but months; but we have. 
no certain evidence that they uſed to account a month ayear; 
and if we had, yet that n will not ſerve. ale. 
2. In arithmenck, reduction brings to or more numbets of 
ditterent denominations into one denomination. 
REGU etivVe. af. {redudty, Fr. reductus, Latin.) Having 
Ui power of 1QUTINE. | RAS 
Thus far concerning theſe redud{iwes by inundations and 
contlagrations.  Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
REDU'CTIVELY, adv, [from redudtive.) By reduction; by 
conſequence. _- 1 | | 1 8 5 
If they be our ſuperiors, then 'tis modeſty and reverence 
to all ſuch in general, at leaſt redudively. Hammond. 
Other niceties, though they are not matter of conſcience, 
ſingly and apart, are yet ſo redudively; that is, though they 
are not ſo in the abitract, they become ſo by atfinit 


connection. 35 I. Eftrange's Fables. 
RUN DANCE. 22. /. [redundantia, Lat. from redundant. ] 
REDUNDANCY. I Superfluity; fuperabundance. 


'Fhe cauſe of generation ſcemeth to be fulneſs; for gene- 


ration is from redundancy: this tulnets ariſeth from the na- 
ture of the creature, it it be hot, and moilt and fanguine; 
from plenty of food. 5 Bacon. 
It is a quality that confines a man wholly within him- 
ſelf, leaving him void of that principle which alone ſhould 
qupoſe him to communicate and impart thoſe redundancies 
ot good that he is poflefled of, | Soulh. 
1 thall thow our poets redurdance of wit, juſtneſs of com- 
pariſons, and elegance of deſcriptions. - Garth, 
Labour f-rments the humours, caſts them into their pro— 
per channels, and throws off redundancies.  Addyjon. 
REDUNDANF. adj. [redundons, Latin, ] . 
2. Superabundant; exuberant; ſuperfluous. 
| | is head, 8 
With burnith'd neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidlſt his circling ſpires, that on the grats 
Floated redundant. 
Notwithitanding the redundant oil in fiſhes, they do not 
encreaſe tat ſo mich as fleſh, Arbuthnot on Alunents. 
2, Uſing more words or images than are uſeful. RT 
Where the author is u int, mark thoſe paragraphs 
to be retrenched ; when he tritles, abandon thole paſſages, 
| ö | atts. 
REDUNDANTLY. adv. {trom-redundant.} Superfluouſly; 
ſupcrabundantly. a | | 
To REDU'PLICATE. v. a. 
REDUPLICA'TION, 
doubling. | 
This is evident, when the mark of excluſion is 
when we ſpeak ot a white thing, adding tne redup 
as white; which excludes all other confiderations. Digby, 
RFeDvu'PLICATIVE. adj. | reduplicatif, Fr. from reduplicate.] 
Double. | 8 | 
Some logicians mention reduplicative propoſitions; as 
men, coniuered as men, arc rational creatures; i. e. be- 
cauſe they are men. Watts's Logick. 
RI DwixNG. 1. . A bird. Ainſctvortb. 
To REE. v. a. [I know not the etymology. ] To riddle; to 
litt. | 
After malt is well rubbed and winnowed, you muſt then 
ree it over in i heve, yy | 
To REE'CHO. v. . [re and 2 To echo back, 
Around we ftand, a melancholy train, 
And a loud groan re-echoes from the main. 


[re and duplicate.} To double. 
a. J. [tcom reduplicate.) The act of 


pou 3 A8 
7 


Pope. 


Re CY. adj. [from reech, corruptly formed from rec.] 


Smoky; ſooty; tanned. 
Let him, for a pair of reechy kiſſes, EINE; 
Make you to ravel all this matter out. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

| The kitchen malkin pins 

| Her richeſt lockram bout her reechy neck. Shakeſp. 
REED. . /. I nevv, Saxon; ried, German; arunds, Lars 
1. An hollow knotted ftalk, which grows in wet grounds. 
A reed is diſtinguiſhed from the graſſes by its magnitude, 


and by its having a firm {tem : the ſpecies are, the large 


manured cane or reed, the lugar cane, the common reed, 

the variegated reed, the Bambu cane, and dark red reed. 

Millar. 

This Derceta, the mother of Semiramis, was ſometimes 

a recluſe, and falling in love with a goodly young man, the 
was by him with child, which, for fear of 


| REE'DED. adj. [from reed.] Covered with reeds, 


Woodward. | 


REDU'CIBLENESS. 2. /. {from reducible.] Quality of being | 


Cocker. 1 


and 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 6. ix. 


cation, 


Mortimer Huſbaniry. | * 


cætreme puniſh- 


R E E 


ment, ſhe conveyed away, and cauſed the ſame to be hidden 


Where houſes be reeded, 
Now pare off the mols, and go beat in the reed. 
REE'DEN. adj. [ trom reed.] Conſiſting of reeds. 
| Honey in the ſickly hive intule EE 
Through reeden pipes. Dryden's Virgil's Georgicks. 
To REE DIF Y. V. a, Triade ter, Fr. re and edity.] To rebuild; 
to build again. ; 
The ruin'd walls he did reediſy. Fairy Queen. 
This monument five hundred years hath ſtood, 
Which I have ſumptuoully reedified. Shakeſpeare. 
The Zolians, who repeopled, reedified Illium. Sandys. 


Tuſer. 


The houſe of God they firſt Teedify. Milton. 
REE'DLESS. adj. [From reed.) Being without reeds, 

- Youths tomb'd before their parents were, 

Whom foul Cocytus' reedleſs banks encloſe. May. 


REE'DY. adj. [from reed.] Abounding with recds, 
The ſportive flood in two divides, 


Around th' adjo:ning brook, 
Now tretiing o'er © rock, | 
Now ſcarcely moving through a reedy pool. 
REEK. 2. /. nec, Saxon; reuke, Dutch. ] 
1. Smoke; team; vapour. 5 N 
Ii is as hateful to me as the reek of a lime-kiln. Shakeſp. 
2. [ Rele, German, any thing piled up. ] A pile ot corn or hay, 

Nor barns at home, nor reeks are rear'd abroad. Dryd. 
The covered reek, much in uſe weſtward, mult needs 
prove of great advantage in wet harveſts. Mortimer. 
To REEK. v. n. [necan, Saxon. 1 
1. To lmoke; to ſteam; to emit vapour. 

They redoubled ſtrokes upon the foe, ö 
Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds . 
Or memoriſe another Golgotha. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


Thomſon. 


To the battle came he; where he did 
Run reeking o'er the lives of men, asif 
Twere a perpetual ſpoil. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
| Vou remember | 
How under my oppreflion I did reek, 5 
When I firſt mov'd you. . Shakeſpeare. 
Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills, 
They ſhall be fam'd; tor there the fun ſhall greet them, 
And draw their honours reeking up to heavn. Shakejp. 
I found me laid | | | 
In balmy ſweat z which with his beams the ſun 
Soon dry'd, and on the reeking moiſture fed. 
Love one deſcended trom a race of tyrants, 
W hole blood yet reeks on my avenging {word. Smuth. 
REEK Y. adj. from rec.] Smoky; tanned; black. 
Shut me in a charnel houſe, a 
O 'ercover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 
With reeky ſhanks and yellow chapleſs tkulls. Shakeſp. 
REEL. . ſ. [heol, Saxon.) 
yarn is wound into ſkeins from the ſpindle. | | 
To wig v. 4. [from the noun.] To gather yarn off the 
ſpindle. e e 1 
4 It may be uſeful for the reeling of yarn, * Wilkins, 
To REEL. v. . [rollen, Dutch; ragla, Swediſh.] To ſtag- 
1 ger to incline in walking, firlt to one tide and then to the 
other. . h Et 
Him when his miſtreſs proud perceiv'd to fall, 
While yet his feeble feet tor faintneſs reel d, 
She *gan call, Help Orgoglio! 
hat news in this our tott'ring ſtate ? 
Iltis a reeling world, 
And believe will never ſtand upright, 
Till Richard wear the garland, 
It is amiſs fo kt | 
And keep the turn of tipling with a ſlave, — 
To reel the ſtreets at noon. Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleopat. 


Milton, 


5 | | Pſalm cvii. 27. 
Grope in the dark, and to no ſeat confine | 
Their wandring feet; but reel as drunk with wine. 


REELE'CTION. 2. /. Cre and election.] Repeated election. 
Several acts have been made, and rendered ineffectual, by 
leaving the power of reelection open. Ssgoft. 
To REENA'CT. v. a. | re and enact.] To enact anew, 

The conſtruction of ſhips was forbidden to ſenators, by a 
law made by Claudius « tribune, and reenacted by the 
Julian law of conceſſions. 
To REENFO'RCE. v. a. [re and enforce.) To itrengthey with 
new aſſiſtance. Oy OR | 

The French have reenforc'd their ſcatter'd men. | 

| | Shakeſpeare. 
They uſed the ſtones to reexforce the pier. Hayward. 
ſon. | Cuallier. 
REENFO'RCEMENT. 7. /. [re and enforcement. ] Freſh ailiſt- 
Alone he enter'd is 

The mortal gate o' th' city, which he painted 

With ſhunlets deſtiny ; aidleſs came off, 

And with a ſudden reenforcement itruck 

Corioli like a planet. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

They require a ſpecial reenforcement of ſound endoctrinat- 
ing to ſet them right. Milton. 

What reenforcement we may gain from hope. Milton. 

The words are a reiteration or reenforcement of a corol- 
ry. 25 Ward. 
To REENJO'Y, v. a. [re and exjoy.] To enjoy ancw or a ſe- 

cond time. | | 

The calmneſs of temper Achilles reenjoyed, is only an ef- 

fect of the revenge which ought to have preceded. Pope. 

To REE NTER. v. a. [re and enter.} To enter again; to en- 
ter anew. 

With opportune excurſion, we may chance ; 
Reenter heav'n, Milton. 
The tiery ſulphurous vapours ſeek the centre from whence 

they procced ; that is, reenter again. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
To REENTHRO'NE. wv. a. To replace in a throne, | 

He ditpoles in my hands the ſcheme 
To reentbrone the king. 


And forms with erring ſtreams the reedy iſles. Blackmore. | 


but worthy gentleman. 


A turning frame, upon which | 


Fairy Queen, b. i. | 
It 2o 


Shakeſp, Rich. HI. 


They reel to and fro, and ſtagger like a drunken man. 


Sandys. 
5 He with heavy fumes oppreſt, | | 
Reel'd from the palace, and retir'd to rett. Pope. 
5 Should he hide his face, 8 
Th' extinguith'd ſtars would lootening reel © 
Wide from their ſpheres. Thomſon, | 


Arbuthnot on Coins. | 


The preſence of a friend raiſes fancy, and reenforces rea- 


Southern. | 
entering 


REF 


Their repentance, although not their fir 


a : f 8 
among the high reeds which grew on the banks of the lake. withitanding the firſt ttep ot their reentrance imam dot. 
| | Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. | Ihe pores of the brain, through the which the Hater. 
The knotty bulruſh next in order ſtood, fore took their courſe, are more ealily opened to urid de. 
And all within of reeds a trembling wood. Dryden. | which demand reentrance. Ties bir 
Her lover Cimon lay concealed in the reeds. Broome. REERMOUSE. A. / [hnenemur, once] A bat " Sch, 
2. A ſmall pipe. To REES TA'BLISH. v. 4. [re and e lih.] T | 
I'll ſpeak between the change of man and boy ane . 5 ö 0 eſtablig 
With a reed voice. Shakeſpeare. Yo reęſtabliſb the right of lineal ſucceſſion to at 
Arcadian pipe, the paſtoral reed vernment, is to put a man in poſſeſſion of has mal 90. 
Ot Hermes. | | Milton. which his father did enjoy. | SOVerninene 
3. An arrow. wo Peace, which hath for many years been baniſhed th 8 
When the Parthian turn'd his ſteed, tian world, will be ſpeedily reeftablifhed. 8 ehm. 
And from the hoſtile camp withdrew; REESTA BLISHER, . ſ. [from reejtabliſh,) One oe 
With cruel (kill the backward reed eſtabliſhes. at te 
He ſent; and as he fled, he flew, Prior. | REESTA'BLISHMENT. 7. /. [from reeftabl 


cltablithing;z the ſtate of being reelle ec re. 
On 


The Jews made ſuch a powerfut effort for their l, 
ment under Barchocab, in the reign of Adrian Veeflablig. 
whole Roman empire. bs, : as [hook the 
REEVE. u. J. [ze ne pa, Saxon. J A ſteward, Obſ, Adj 
Ihe reeve, miller, and cook, are dittinguiſhed 3 

To REEXAMIN E. v. c. ¶ re und examine. Toexami 
Spend the time in 7eexamining more duly your 2. { 
bo | 


To REFE CT. v. a. [refectus, Lat.] To refreſh « Hocker, 
atter hunger or fatigue. Not in uz, i to reite 
A man in the morning is lighter in the ſcale becauſe! 

lecp ſome pounds have perſpfred; and is allo ry ale u 

humlelt, becauſe he is e.. Y0WH's Fulogs No Ultg 

REFE'CTION. 2. /. {rejeciion, Fr, trom eig, L 7 

freſhment after hunger or fatigue. Jeet, Tat.] Res 
After a draught of wine, a man m 

ſelf from ſudden recon, though h 

lance, from a ponderous addition, B 
Faſting is the diet of angels, the food and refefim 4 Nen. 

and the richeſt aliment ot grace, | 5 aw, 

v#4), 


ls atiew, 


ay ſcem lighter in him. 
e be heavier in tue ba. 


For tweet refection due, 
The genial viands let my train renew. p 
REFECTORY. . /. ILreſcetoire, Fr. trom refect.] Ric 
. refreſhment 3 eating- rom. | . g 
He cells and refedorics did prepare, 
And large proviſions laid of winter fare. 
To RE PEL. v.a. [ refells, Lat.] To refute; 
Friends not to refel ye, : 
Or any way quell ye, 
Ye aim at a myſtery, 


e 


2 
Dada. 
to repreis. 


Ben. John 


Worthy a hittory. on's Gypſees 
It inſtructs the ſcholar in the various metho def dite 


CE retelling the ſubtil tricks of ſophiſters 


| Vati. 
V. d. [ refero, Lat. rejerer, Fr.] 8 ; 


| 1. Jo ditmils for information or judgment, 


I hoſe cauſes the divine hittorian rejers us to, and not to 
any productions out of nothing. Burnet's Theo "3 of the Earth 
2. Io betake for deciſion. 8 | 9 
The heir of his Kingdom hath referred herſelf untoa poor, 
: a Shakeſpeare's Cimbiliue, 
3. To reduce to, as to the ultimate end, 
You profeſs and practiſe to refer all things to yourſelf, 
4. To reduce, as to a Claſs.” 5 1 
The ſalts, predominant in quick lime, we refer rather to 
lixiviate, than acid, 5 Ble on Coloar!, 
To REFER. v. 2. To reſpect; to have relation. 
Of thoſe places, that Fer to the ſhutting and openingtie 
_* abyls, I take notice of that in Job. Bure. 
REFEREE', u. /. [from rer.] One to whom any thing is 
reterred, | 5 | 
Referees and arbitrators ſeldom forget themiclves, LEjr, 
RE'FERENCE, 2. /. [trom refer. | 3 
1. Relation; reſpect ; view towards; alluſion to. 
The knowledge of that which man is in reference unto 
himſelf and other things in relation unto man, I may tem 
the mother of all thoſe principles, which are decrees in that 
law of nature, whereby human actions are tramed. Hooker, 
Jupiter was the ſon of ZEther and Dies; ſo called, becauſe 
the one had reference to his celeſtial conditions, the other 
diſcovered his natural virtues. Raleigh's Hiſt. of the World, 
_ Chriftian religion commands ſobriety, temperance, and 
moderation, in reference to our appetites and pallions, 7, 
Diſmiſſion to another tribunal. 1 3 
It paſted in England without the leaſt reference . 
Wil. 
 REFERE'NDARY. 2. /. [referendrs, Lat.] One to whole de- 
cilion any thing is referred. 5 5 
In ſuits, it is good to refer to ſome friend of truſt; hut et 
him chute well his reerendaries. Bacon's Ha. 
To REFERMENT. wv. 4. [re and ferment.) To terment aue. 
Th' admitted nitre agitates the flood, _ | 
Revives its fire, and re/erments the blood. Hlacimms. 


| REFE'RRIBLE. adj. { trom refer. ] Capable of being contider- 


ed, as in relation to ſomething elle. 
Unto God all parts of time are alike, unto whom ole 
are referrible, and all things preſent, unto whom nothing s 
palt or to come, but ho is the ſame yelterday, to-day, ar 
to-morrow. _ | Brown's Vulgar Erroart. 

To REFINE. v. a. [roffner, Fr.] SOD 
1. To purity; to clear from droſs and 
I will refine them as ſilver is refined, 


9 


gold is tried. 


recrement. | 
and will try them 38 
255 | Zech. we yo 
Weigh ev'ry word, and ev'ry thought refine. 4 
'The ro Dutch currant vieldss rich juice, to be 23 
with a quantity of water boiled with refined ſugar. Matti, 
2. To make elegant; to poliſh 3 to make accurate, ef 
Queen Elizabeth's time was a golden a tor _ a 
refined wits, who honoured poeſy with their pens, Teen. 
= Love refines the thoughts, and hath his ſeat | 
n reaſon. | 33 
The ſame traditional ſloth, which renders the bbs © 
children, born from wealthy parents, weak, may — it 
refine their ſpirits, | | 
To eee V. 2. > * | 
} 1. To improve in point of accuracy or UencaCy. , 40. 
| ee refund on Boccace, and mended tories. Drjd4 
Let a lord but own the happy lines; „ . 
Hos the wit brightens, how the ſenſe Tg. 
2. To grow pure. | PTY 
The —— Iimpid ſtream, when foul with ſain, 1 
Works itſelf clear, and as it runs Tefes. f 
3. To affect nicety. 1 
He makes another paragraph about our renin 

verſy, and coming nearer {till to the church 0 


ö 


in conti 
ome. 


diterbath+ 
. A ajeTr3Þcce 
REFINEDLY. adv. from refine.] With affetted r 


Vill any dog 
Refinedly leave his bitches and his bones, D 
drofs and 


To turn a wheel ? fine.) 
REFI'NEMENT. 7. / {from refine. 3 
n | m 
1. The act of puritying, by clearing any thing | 
recrementitious matter. * iley and rf. 
The more bodies are of kin to ſpirit in ſubtilt) Mm. 
ment, the more diffuſive are they. 
2. Improvement in elegance or purity- 
From the civil war to this time, I 
ruptions in our language have not eu 


| he col 
doubt whether e 
led its 75" _ 


Fs ts 


Tis 


REE'NTRANCS, 2. J. [re and extrance.] The ad of 
again. | | | 


3- Artificial practice. 


IT 


| igt ibes are more ſucceſsful in pub- 
rules religion preſcril in put 

ate aſtalrs, than the refizements of irregular 
lick and private 2 airs, efi 


cunning * improvement. 
n of elegant unp : 
* be arne about town had a deſign to leave us in the lurch, 


. b — af their late 4. wu » Addifon's Guardian. 
a m renne. 

lh REFINER- lle Luo clears from droſs or recrement. 

1. a gers of iron obſerve, that that iron ſtone is hardeſt 
% _ **hich is fulleſt of metal; and that ealieſt, which 
N — molt droſs. Bacon Phyſical Remains, 
(A nce. | 
il 2. ue, _ _ the great refiners of our language, ſo it 
Fe, 4 chief ambition to imitate them. Swift. 
[ts hat ntor of ſuperfluous ſubtilties. | 

* men ſec lels of the truth of things, than theſe great 
re. No ; upon incidents, who are ſo wonderfully ſubtle, and 
l, e i their conceptions. Spectator, N? 170. 
0. wt refiners pretend to argue for the uictulnels of parties 
— in ſuch a government as ours. , Swift, 
on, wh ( refait, Fr. re and it.] To repair; to re- 


Q REFIT. V. a. 


ter damage. . . 
i, ſore ar 3 that there are any ſuch ſigns of art in the 


2] — 


5 * Fa lter our ſhoars 
* ermit our ſhips a ſhelter on your 7 
12 from your woods with planks and oars. Dryden. 
Eu GREFLE'C F. v. a. [reflechir, French; reſtecto, Latin. ] To 
x " * back. . 3 : N 
oy We, his gather'd beams Bo 
Milton. 


ed, may with matter ſere toment, | 
8 Sr cloſe together reflect their own colour, Dryden. 
REFLECT. V. 24. „ | | | 
| To throw back light. : 5 
= Si In dead 0 iculls, and in thoſe holes, 


"Un | . . | 
wy Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 5 
ne As 'twere in {corn of eyes, refiecting gems. S bakeſp. 

4. To bend back. : . 

Pepe, Inanimate matter moves always in a ſtraight line, and 
t of never reflects in an angle, nor bends in a circle, which is a 

continual reflection, unleſs either by ſome external impulſe, 

or by an intrinũck principle of gravity. Bentley's Sermons. 

da, q. Tothrow back the thoughts upon the paſt or on themſelves. 

2 The imagination caſts thoughts in our way, and forces 
the underttanding to reflect upon them. Duppa. 
In every action reflect upon the end; and in your under- | 

taking it, conſider why you do it. Taylor. 

Net. Who faith, who could ſuch ill events expect ? $64 

o- With ſhame on his own counſels doth reflect. Denham. 
Vatts, When men are grown up, and-refleet on their own minds, } 

25 they cannot find any thing more ancient there, than thoſe 
I opinions which were taughtthem before their memory began 

not to to keep a regiſter of their actions. IR oO 
Earth, It is hard, that any partof my land ſhould be ſettled upon 
8 ene who has uſed me ſo ill; and yet I could not lee a ſprig 
| poor, of any bough of this whole walk of trees, but I ſhould re- 
belue, fed upon her and her ſeverity, Addiſon's Speetator. | 

| Let the king dilmits his woes, : 
rlelf, Reflecting on her fair renownz— 

Bac, And take the cypreſs from his brows, - Eg 

To put his wonted laurels on. Prior. 
ther to $ To conſider attentively. | | 

bun. Into myſelf my reaſon's eye I turn'd; 3 
| And as I much reflefed, much I mourn'd. Prior. 
ingtie To throw reproach or cenlure. TIN ED a 
Burnt, Neither do reflect in the leaſt upon the memory of his 
ling is kte majeſty, whom I entirely acquit of any unputation. _ 

Ls . | „ "W/E 

L'Efir, 6. To bring reproach. nt, 1 5 

; Errors of wives reflect on huſbands ſtill. Dryden. | 
REFLECTENT. adj. { reflecteus, Lat.] Bending back; fiying | 

ce unto CEE ; g 3 
ay term The ray deſcendent, and the ray refleFent, flying with ſo 
in that preat a ſpeed, that the air between them cannot take a formal 
Hooker, play any way, before the beams ot the light be on both tides 
becauſe of it; it Follows. that, according to the nature of humid 
he other things, it mult firſt only ſwell. Digby onthe Soul. 
World. R:LECTION. u. {. {from reflect: thence I think v 

ce, and (els proper: reflexion, French; reflexus, Latin. 9 

Tale. 1. The act of throwing back. HT 5 

| The eye ſees not itſelf, 5 

ither. But by reflection from other things. Shak. Julius Caſar. 
eur. It the ſun's light conſiſted but of one fort of rays, there 

hole de- would be but one colour, and it would be impoſlible to pro- 

luce any new by reflections or refractions. Cheyne. 

; but let . Theatt of bending back. 5 8 
s Ela. Inanimate matter moves always in a ſtraight line, nor ever 

It alieW. refieets in an angle or circle, which is a continual refle&ion, | 

| wilels by ſome external impulſe. » Bentley's Sermons. 

20m. & That which is reflected. . 1 

ontider- She ſhines not upon fools, leſt the reflefion ſhould hurt | 

- BE Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

om none As the ſun in water we can bear, © © X 

otlung 1s Yet not the ſun, but his reflection there; 

day, and letus view her here, in what ſhe was, 


Erreart. And take her image in this watry glaſs, 
| 4. Thought thrown back upon the paſt. 8 
le three firſt parts I dedicate to my old friends, to take 


them 38 0 thoſe melancholy refc&ions, which the ſenſe of age, in- 
„ XII. 9. army, and death „ may give them. Denham. | 
2 This dreadful image ſo poſſeſs'd her mind, 
e Qilut e ceas'q all farther hope; and now began 
Mertin 0 make refleions on th' unhappy man. - Dryden. 
1 Job's refledlions on his once flouriſhing eſtate, did at che 
world 0 «ume affliet and encourage him. | Alterbury. 
Peachans 1.4. wounding reproaches of ſoul muſt he feel, from the 
1 , then on his ownängratitude! Rogers's Sermons, 
Ger an the mind upon itſelf. . 1 SE 
3 Tas ee the perception of the operations of our own 
1— on within us, as it is employed about the ideas it has 


my Locke. 
Auentive conſideration 1 


2; 5 light grows and improves under thought and re- 
% and while it exerciſes, does allo endear itſelf to the 


n +4 . ky : 
Pape — " the ſame time employing and inflaming the medli- 
7. Centre, 85 South's Sermons. 
8 He dy'd : and oh! 8 
1 lee, A; and oh! may no reflection ſhed ———— 
Ahe unrkri os . 4. it, on the royal dead. Prior. 
; 10 IE. adj. from reflect. 
—_ Cc e 
; s L We weary ki 7 
_— H king gave place to night 
_ On he to his 3 lent, wig 
2 In . Lene fill in his refle@ive light. Dryden. 
In the reſtec : we : "500 
ewin ber 3 ſtream the aghing bride oy 
1 8. arms impair'd, abath'd ſhall hide 
N 1 Crete head, a : Prior. 
droſs ard wing, s things paſt; conſidering the operations of the 
Force 3 | 
ind f ; "bh Heckive reafon 1 confeſs, 
Mm. unteren „ ienge is uncertain _ Prior. 
, There i; fans” from reſlect.] Confiderer. 
er the col· ice any thing that nature has made, or that 


% luffer . 
emen. uur on 1 Werne the devout reflector cannot take an 
Kahl nrx. % bing meditation. Boyle on Colours. 


The motion eu, Lat.] Directed backward. 


Tis 


| REFLOA'T. 2. f. [re and float. ] Ebb; reflux. 


To REFLOU'RISH. wv. a. [re and flouriſh.) To flouriſh anew. 


To REFLO'W. v. u. [refluer, Fr. re and floau.] To flow back. 


| REFOCILLA'TION, . J 


To RE 
licy, ſeeketh to reform even the French retormation, and 


Wich ſecond thoughts, reforming what was old. Milton. 


| REFO'RM. 5. J. French. j Reformation, - | 


. Dryaen.. 


8 REFRA'CTIVE. adj. [from refract.] Having the power of 


his 


of the ſoul, or the turning of the intellectual eye inward upon 
its own actions, as the pathons of my ſenſe are obvious to 
my ſenſe; I tee the object, and I perceive that I ſee it. Hale. 
The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of the world, 
the diſcernible ends of them do evince by a reflex argument, 
that it is the workmanſhip, not of blind mechanitm or blinder 
chance, but of an intelligent and benign agent. Bentley. 
REFLEX. z. ſ. { reflexus, Lat.] Reflection. 

There was no other way for angels to tin, but by reflex of 

their underttandings upon themſelves. Hooker. 
Fil tay yon gray 1s not the morning's eye, 

Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow. Shakeſpeare. 
REFLEXIBILITY. 2. J. (from reflexible.) The quality of | 
being reflexible. | | 

Reflexibility of rays is their diſpoſition to be refleQed or 
turned back into the ſame medium from any other medium, 
upon whole ſurtace they fall; and rays are more or Jels re- 
flexible, which are turned back more or leis eaſily. Newton. | 
REFLE'XIBLE. adj, [trom reflexus, Lat.] Capable to be 
thrown back. | 

Sir Ilaac Newton has demonſtrated, by convincing expe- | 
riments, that the light of the ſun conſiſts of rays differently 
refrangible and refiexible; and that thole rays are differently 
_reflexible, that are differently refrangible. Cheyne. 
RE e adj. | refiexus, Lat.] Having reſpect to ſome- 

thing palt, 

That aſſurance reflexive cannot be a divine faith, but at 
the moit an human, yet ſuch as perhaps I may have no doubt- 
ing mixed with, Hammond s Practical Catechijm. 
REFLE XIVELY, adv. { from refiexive.}] In a backward di- 
rection. 


tongue, and that not only directly in regard ot the good or ill 
ve may do to others, but reflexively allo, in refpect of what 
may rebound to ourſelves. Government of the Tongue. 


The main float and refloat of the tea, is by conſent of 
the univerſe, as part of the diurnal motion. Bacon. 
Virtue given tor loſt b 
Revives, reflouriſbes, then vigorous moſt, „ 

When molt unactive deem'd. _ Milton's Agoniſtes. 


N adj. | refluens, Lat.] Running back; flowing 
back. | 3 | 

The liver receives the refluent blood almoſt from all the 
parts of the abdomen. | Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

Tell, by what paths, | 

Back to the fountain's head the ſea conveys _ 

Ihe refluext rivers, and the land repays. Blackmore. 
REFLU'X. 2. /. [ reflux, Fr. refluxus, Lat.] Backward courſe | 
of water, | 
5 | + Beſides A 

Mine own that *bide upon me, all from me 1 

Shall with a fierce reflux on me redound. Milton. 
The variety of the flux and reflux of Euripus, or whether 
the ſame do ebb and flow leven times a days is incontro- 
A Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
[refecillo, Latin.] Reſtoration of 

Rrength by refreſhment. | 


"O'RM. v. a. [reformo, Latin; reformer, Fr.] To | 
change trom worle to better. RP, 
A ect in England, following the very ſame rule of po- 


purge out from thence allo dregs of popery. Hooker, b. iv. & 8. 
| Seat worthier of Gods, was built 


May no ſuch ſtorm | 5 

Fall on our times, where ruin muſt reform. Denbam. 
No low'ring looks preſage approaching ſtorms, 
And now prevailing love her face reforms. Dryden. 
One cannot attempt the perfect reforming the languages of 
the world, without rendering himſelf ridiculouvy Locle. 
The example alone of a vicious prince will corrupt an 
age; but that of a good one will not reform it. Swift. 
To RE FO'RM, v. a. To make a change from worſe to better. 
Was his doctrine of the mats ſtruck out int this con- 
flit? or did it give him occalion of reforming in this point ? 

| 3 |  Atterbury. 


REFORMA'TION. 2. /. [reformation, Er. from reſorin.] 
1. Change from worte to better. | X 
Never came reformation in a flood _ | 
With ſuch a heady current, ſcow'ring faults ; 
Nor ever Hydra-headed wilfulneſs 
So ſoon did loſe his ſeat, as in this king. Sep. Henry V. 
_ Satire laſhes vice into reformation. Dryden. 
The pagan converts mention this great . reformation of 
thoſe who had been the greateſt ſinners, with that ſudden and 
ſurpriling change, is. the Chriltian religion made in the 
lives of the moit profligate. , Addiſon. 
2. The change of religion from the corruptions of popery to 
it's primitive ſtate. | . 
he burden of the reformation lay on Luther's ſhoulders. 


REFO'RMER. 2. /. [from reform.) ü : | 
1. One who makes a change for the better; an amender. 
Publick reformers had need firſt practiſe that on their own 
hearts, which they purpoſe to try on others. King Charles. 
The complaint is more general, than the endeavours to 
redreſs it: abroad, every man would be a reformer, how very 
few at home! 3 Sprat's Sermons. 
It was honour enough, to behold the Engliſh churches 
reformed ; that is, delivered from the reformers. South. 


2. Thoſe who changed religion from popiſh corruptions and | 


innovations. 
Our firtt reformers were famous confeſſors and martyrs 
all over the world. 5 Bacon. 
To REFRA'CT. v. a. [refrafus, Lat.] To break the na- 
tura] courſe of rays. 4 | 
It it's angle of incidence be large, and the refractive power 
of the medium not very ſtrong to throw it far from the per- 
pendicular, it will be TSHracled. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 
Rays of light are urged by the refractiug media. Cheyne, 
efracted trom yon eaſtern cloud | 
Ihe grand ethereal bow ſhoots up. Thomſon. 
REPRA'CTION, #.f. [refradtion, Fr.] | | 
Refrafion, in general, is the incurvation or change of de- 
termination in the body moved, which happens to it whillt 
it enters or penetrates any medium: in dioptricks, it is the 
variation of a ray of light from that 11 ht line, which it 
would have paſſed on in, had not the denſity of the medium 
turned it aſide. | en Harris. 
Refraction, out of the rarer medium into the denier, is 
made towards the perpendicular, Newton's Opticks. 


refraction. | 
Thoſe ſuperficies of tranſparent bodies reflect the greateſt 

| quantity of light, which have the greateſt refracting power; 
> ws iS, hich intercede mediums that differ moſt in their 
refrafive denſities, | Newton's Opticks. 
RE'F&AACTORINESS.7./. from ræfractory. ] Sullen obſtinacy. 
did never allow any man's refractoriueſ againſt the pri- 
vileges and orders of the houſes. ing Charles. 
reat complaint was made by the preſpyterian gang, of 

my reſractorineſi to obey aas, Fr order. 12 


or my mind are as obvious to the reflex act 


Solomon tells us life and death are in the power of the | 


| hinder refreſbings and helps that they might receive. 
Es | 3 Mortimer. 
2. To improve by new touches any thing impaired, 


Atterbury. | 


R E F 


and ſo ſhould be written refract᷑ary. It is no actented on the 
frit ſyllable, but by Shakeſpeare on the ſecond.] Obſtinate; 
perverſe; contumacious. 
Thee is a law in each well-order'd nation, 
To curb thole raging appetites that are Re 
Mott diſobedient and refradory. Shakeſpeare. 
A rough hewn ſeaman, being brought before a wile juſtice 
for ſome miſdemeanor, was by him ordered to be {ent away 
to prion, and was refraZory after he heard his doom, inſo- 
much as he would not ſtir a foot from the place where he 
ttood; laying, it was better to ſtand where he was, than go 
to a wore place. ; Bacon Apophthegms.. 
Vulgar compliance with any illegal and extravagant ways, 
like violent motions in nature, ſoon grows weary of itſelf, . 
and ends in a refrafory ſullenneſs. King Charles. 
 Refrattory mortal! if thou wilt not truſt thy triends, take 
what follows; know afluredly, betore next tull moon, that 
thou wilt be hung up in chains. Arburbnot's Hit. of J. Bull. 
'Thele atoms of theirs may have it in them, but they are 
refrattory and ſullen; and therefore, like men of the ſame 
tempers, mult be hanged and butteted into reaſon. Bentley. 
RE'FRAGABLE. adj. [ refragabilis, Lat.] Capable of contu- 
tation and conviction, | 
To hold back; to Keep from action. 
Hold not thy tongue, O God, keep not ſtill ſilence; re- 
frain not thylelt. | 74 
My ſon, walk not thou in the way with them, refrain thy 
toot from their path. | Prov. i. 15. 
Nor from the Holy One of Heav'n 
Refrain'd his tongue. | 
Neptune aton'd, his wrath ſhall now refrain, 
Or thwart the ſynod of the gods in vain. 
To REFRAIN. v. 1. To forbear; to abſtain; to ſpare, 
In what place, or upon what contideration foever it be, 
they do it, were it in their own opinion of no force being 
done, they would undoubtedly refrain to do it. Hooker. 
For my name's fake will I deter mine anger, and refrain 
for thee, that I cut thee not off. Taiah, xvi. 9. 
That they ted not on fleſh, at leaſt the faithful party be- 
fore the flood, may become more probable, becauſe they re- 
- framed therefrom ſome time after. Brown's Vulg, Errours: 
REFRANGIBLULITY. 2. /. [from refrangible.} . 
Refrangibility of the rays of light, is their diſpoſition to be 


Pope. 


tranſparent body or medium into another. 

REFRANGIBLE. adj. ſre and frango, Lat.] KLE 

As ſome rays are more refrangzblethan others; that is, are 
more turned out of their courſe, in paſſing from one medium 
to another; it follows, that after ſuch refraction, they will 
be ſeparated, and their diſtinèt colour obſerved, Locke, 


Newton. 


| REFRENA'TION. 7. . [re and fræno, Lat.] The act of re- 


ſtrainin 


| To REFRESH. v. a. [reſraiſcber, Fr, refrigers, Lat.] 


1. To recreate; to relieve after pain, fatigue, or want, 
Service thall with ſteeled tinews toil; | | 
And labour ſhall refreh itſelf with hope. Shakeſpeare. 
Mufick was ordain'd to 4 a. the mind of man, 
After his ſtudies or his uſual pain. Shakeſpeare. 
He was in no danger to be overtaken; ſo that he was 
content to refreſh his men. Clarendon, h. viii. 
His meals are coarſe and ſhort, his employment warrant- 
able, his ſleep certain and refreſhing, neither interrupted 
with the laſhes of a guilty mind, nor the aches of a craz 
| _ | | | South. 
It you would have trees to thrive, take care that no plants 
be near them, which may deprive them of nouriſhment, or 


Ihe reſt refre/h the ſcaly ſnakes, that fold 
The ſhield ot Pallas, and renew their gold. 
3. To retrigerate; to cool. | | 
A dew coming atter heat refreſhbeth. Feelus. xliii. 22. 
REFRE'SHER. 2. . [from refre/b.] That which refreſhes. 

The kind refreſher of the tummer heats. 
REFRESHMENT. . . {from refreſh.} | 
1. Rehiet after pain, want, or fatigue. - 

2. That which gives relief, as food, reſt, 

He was full 
diſmal death, and fo had molt need of the refr-ſhments of ſo- 
ciety, and the friendly aſſiſtances of his diſciples. South. 


Dryden, 


tian liberty has made it lawtul for us to uſe, Sprat. 


| REFRIGERANT. adj. [refrigerant, Fr. from refrigerate.}] 


Cooling; mitigating heat. | 
and reſort to things that are ref 
warmth and virtue of cheriſhing. 

If it ariſe from an external caule, apply refrigerants, with- 
out any preceding evacuation. jeman's Surgery. 

To REFR . 

'To cool. | 
circles, luch as the girdle of the world, produccth, do re- 
frigerate; and therefore in thoſe parts noon is nothing ſo hot, 
when the breezes are great, as about ten of the clock in the 
forenoon. . Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Whether they be refrigerated inclinatorily or ſomewhat 


equinoxically, though in a leſſer degree, they diſcover ſome 


verticity. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
REFPRIGERA'TION. . h. [refrigeratio, Lat. rejrigeration, 
Fr.] Theact of cooling; the ſtate of being cooled. 
Divers do ſtut; the cauſe may be the refrigeration of the 
tongue, whereby it is leſs apt to move. Bacon. 
It the mere refrigeration of the air would fit it for breath- 
ing, this might be ſomewhat helped with bellows. Wkins. 
REFRIGERATIVE, 2 adj. [ refrigeratif, Fr. refrigeratorius, 
ReraionaToRy.$ Lat.] Cooling; having the power to 
cool, 
 REFRIUGERATORY. . / | | | 
1. That part of a diſtilling veſſel that is placed about the head 
of a ſtill, and filled with water to 3 the condenſing va- 
pours ; but this is now gencrally done by a worm or ſpiral 


pipe, turning through a tub of cold water. Quincy. 
2. 237 thing internally cooling. | 
A delicate wine, and a durable refrigeratory. Mortimer, 


eration. 
N It muſt be acknowledged, the ancients have talked much 
of annual refrigeriums, reipites or intervals of puniſhment 
to the damned; as 5 on the feſtivals. Souib. 
REFT. part. pret. of rene. 
1. Deprived taken away. | 
Thus we well left, he better reft, 
In heaven to take his place, 
That by life and death, at laſt, 
We may obtain like grace. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter, 
L, in a deſperate bay of death, 
Like a poor bark, of ſails and tackling reft, 
Ruſh all to pieces on thy rocky boſom. 
Another ſhip had ſeiz'd on us, 
And would have reſt the fiſhers of their prey. Shakeſpeare. 
Our dying hero, trom the continent 
Raviſh'd whole towns, and forts from Spaniards ref?, 
As his laſt legacy to Britain left. aller. 


REFRA'CTORY, adj. [refra4aire, Fr. rœractarius, Lat. 


2. Preterite of reave. Took away. 


To REFRAIN. v. a. {refrener, Fr. re and frænum, Lat.] 


Pjalm Ixxxvili. 1. 


Milton. 


refracted or turned out of their way, in paſſing out of one 


Thomſon. + 


of agony and horrour upon the approach of 3 : 


Such honelt refrez/ments and comforts of life, our Chril- 


In the cure of gangrency, you muſt beware of dry heat, 
rigerant, with an inward. 
| Baton. 


GERATE. v. a. [refrigero, re and frigus, Lat.] 


The great breezes, which the motion of the air in great 


REFRIGERIUM. n. J. {Latin.] Cool refreſhment; refri- 


Shakeſpeare. 
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do twist them both, they not a lamkin left, | 


REG 


miracles, that it was impoſſible to refute ſuch multitudes. 


REO 


Second to thee, offer'd himſelf to dis 


And when lambs fail d, the old ſheeps lives they ret. | ' Addijun. For man's offence. Milton" 5 
; " Spenſer | To REGAIN. v. a. [regagner, Fr. re and gain.] To recover ; We mult learn to be deaf and 2 "IM ade %%, . 1 
About his ſhoulders broad he threw to gain anew, ; ; beſides the preſent ſubject of our meditaon * thingy, 
An hairy hide of ſome wild beaſt, whom he | Hopeful to regain REGARDLESLY. adv. [trom regard!, fe.) W: Was, 
In favage forett by adventure flew, Thy love, from thee I will not hide ; ; REGARDLESSNESS. . /. [(from rig * ſi thout hers. 
| And re/! the tpoil his ornament to be. Spenſer. What thoughts ia my unquict brealt are ris'n. Milton. negligence; inattention. | .. Hecdletingg, 
REFUGE. 2. /. (refuge, Fr. refugium, Lat.] 2 We've driven back REGE'NCY. 2. J. [from regent.]. 2. 
1. Shelter from any danger or diltreis ; protection. Theſe heathen Saxons, and regarr'd our earth, 1. Authority; government. 
Rocks, dens, and caves! but I in none of theſe As earth recovers tom an ebbing tide. Dryden. As Chriſt took manhood, that by it he migh 
Find place or refuge. Milton's e 4 Loft, h. ix. As loon as the mind regazas the power to ſtop or cominue] death, whereunto he humbled birn{ett 10 Se be eapableet 
The young ones, ſuppoſed to break through the belly of] any of theſe metions of tue body or thoughts, we then con- is the proper ſubject of compaſſion and tech une manhou 


maketh the tceptre of Chrilt's regency even 15 Pag, Which 
ot heaven amiable, | Hock ine Kingom 
| Men have knowledge and ftrenpth to fit then! b, In. 
women attection, for their betten compliance; « ett: 
beauty to compenſate their lubjecton, by Tow Hertuitg 
equivalent regenq over men. / Sibing them u 
2. Vicaiious government. | Grew, 
Tunis great miniſter, finding the regency ſlaken by the f. 
tion of o many great ones within, andawed ly tlic " far. 
the Spanith greatneſs without, durſt begin a u. de Error 
3. The diſtrict governed by a Viceperent, Ws Temp. 
Regions they pals'd, the mighty regencies 
Ot teraphim!, : 
4. Thoſe to whom vicarious regality is entruſted, ' 
Jo REGENERATE. v. a. \regeners, Ladin] 
1. Lo reproduce ; to produce ane wr. Ef 
Albeit the ſon of unis Eurl of Deſmond, who Jon! REG 
. 13 


| head, were reitored to ti.c Cerdumn; yet could not 


ſider the man as a tiee agent. Locke. 
RE'GAL. adj. [ regal, Fr. regalis, Lat.] Royal; kingly. 
Edward, Duke of York, _ 
Uſurps the regal title and the ſeat 
Ot England's true anointed lawful heir. 
Why am I ſent for to a king, 
Before I have ſhook oft the regal thoughts | 
Wherewith I reign'd? ' Shakeſp. Richard II. 
Wich them comes a third of regalport, 
But faded ſplendour wan, who by his gait 
And herce demeanour ſeems the prince of hell. Milton. 
When was there ever @ better prince on the throne than 
the pretcnt queen? I do not talk of her government, her 
love of the people, or qualities that are purely regal; but her 
piety, charity, temperance, and conjugal love. itt, 
REGAL. 1. . [regale, Fr.] A mufical inftrument. 
The ſounds that produce tones, are ever from ſuch bodies 
as are in their parts and ports equal; and ſuch are in the 


the dam, will, upon any t:izht, for protection run into it; 
for then the old one receives them in at her mouth, which 
way, the tright being paſt, they will return again; which is 
a peculiar way of refuge. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Thoſe, who take refuge in a multitude, have an Arian 
council to anſwer for. Atterbury. 
8. That which gives ſhelter or protection. HE 
The Lord will be a refuge for the oppreſſed z a refuge in 
times of troubie. Pe'ſalmi ix. 9. 
They ihall be your refuge from the avenger of blood. 
| FN Joſh. xx. 3. 


Dryden. 


Shakeſp. | 


Fair majeſty, the ue and redreſs 
Of thoſe whom tate purſues. 
3. Expedient in diltrels.. | 
$3 This laſt old man, | | | 
Whom with a crack'd heart I have ſent to Rome, 
Lov'd me above the meature of a father: 
Their lateſt rg/#;;c was to fend him. 


Milz. 


8 | Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. | nightingale pipes of regals or organs. Bacon. | grace regenerate obedience in that degenerate hö, va king 225 
4. Expedient in general. 5 8 „ REGA LE. u. J. [Ladin.] The p1 crogative of monarchy, grew rater mote wild, * Dad bo © 
| Light mutt be {ſupplied among graceful refuges, by ter-] 70 REGAL. v. a. [regater, Fr. regalare, Italian. | To Through all the toll a genial ferment ipreads retard, 
racing any ſtory in danger of darknels, otton. retreth z to entertain; to gratity, TY Regeneratestheplants, and new adorns theineads Blect +I 
To RE'FUGE. v. a. [ refugier, Fr from the noun. ] Io thel- I with warining putt vegas chill'd fingers. Phillips. An alkali, poured to that wich 1s mixed wh 7 "I 2 


ter; to protect. | REGALEMENT, 2. /. | regatement, Fr.] Ketreſhment en- raileth an effervetcence, at the cefation of winch, the thei 


Silly beggars, . tertainment. 3 ot which the acid is compoled; will be regenerated; Ayla 
Who ſitting in the ſtocks, r2/uge their ſhame, | The mules ſtill require 2. | Refenerer, Fr.] Jo make to be born anew : po eee, I 
That mauy have, and others mult, fit there, Shakep. Humid regalement, nor will aught avail | change of carnul nature io a Chriſtian life, FFT TIN time 
Dreads the vengeance of her injur'd lord; © | Imploring Phoebus with unmoiſten'd lips.“ Phillips. No ſooner Was a convert initiated, but by an eaſy {6 | 
Ev'n by thole gods, who refug'd her, abhorr'd. Dryden. REGA LIAd. u. f. [ Latin. ] Enſigns of royalty. _ he became a new man, and both add and Aren of t 
REFUGEE. . J. [refugie, Fr.] One who flies to ſhelier or | REGA'LITY, 2. J. [regalts, Latin.] Royalty; ſovereignty; | huniclt as one regen; ated and born a fecond time 3 cou 
protection. . Kkingſhip. 5 _ e ther itate of exiitence. Hudiſon on the (brifian | 3 F. 
Poor refugees, at firft they purchaſed here | Behold the image ot mortality, ä REOENERATE. adj. [regezeratus, Latin,} as ord 
And toon as denizen'd, they domincer. Dryden. | And feeble natwe clothn'd with fleſhly "tire, 1. Reproduced. he 
This is become more neceſſary in ſome of their govern- When raging pathon, with fierce tyranny, | Thou! theearthly author of my blood, a 
ments, fince fo many refugees ſettled among them. A. lion. Robs reaſon ot her due regality. Fairy Queen. Whoſe youthtul ſpirit, in me regenerate,  - 1. [ 
REFULGENCE. 2. J. [from refulgent.] Splendour; bright- He neither could, nor would, yield to any diminution cf Doth with twotold vigour litt nie up WII 
| neſs. 3 c the crown of France, in territory or N Bacen. Jo reach at victory. .. Shakeſpeare's Ricbardll 9 R 
REFULGENT. adj. [refulgens, Latin.] Bright; ſhining; He came partly in by the Word, and had high courage in 2. Born anew by grace to a Chiiſtian lite. 9 1. 10 
glittering; tptendid, . ö „ of egalit x. B's Bacon's Heut VII. | 255 from the mercy feat abore, cou 
H neither might, nor wiſh'd to know EE The majelty ef England might hang like Mahomet's Prevenient grace deſcending, had remov'd 1 
A more refulgent light. | Waller. tomb by a magnetick charm, between the privileges of the The {tony from their hearts, aud made new Heſh but 
So confpicuous and refzlgent a truth is that of God's be- | two houies, in airy imagination of regalzty. King Charles, Ryvencrate growinttead,. | Mitts 1. Ti 
ing the author of man's telicity, that the diſpute is not ſo] To REGARD. v. a. [regarder, Fr. {1 you rutfil this refolution, though you fall fametings jy . 
much concerning the tuvg, as concerning the manner of it. | 1. Jo value; to attend to as worthy of notice, inftumity z nay, though you ſhould tall into tome prater at P 
| Gs Boyle. 5 | This aſpect of mine, even of deliberate. bn, which you preſently rerract by c 4 RTO 
|  Agamemnon's train, | I Thebeſt regarded virgins of our clime | I fellton and amendment, you are nevertheleis in a reg-1crate 1. T. 
When his re/ulgent arms flaſh'd through the ſhady plain, Have lov'd. Shalejpeare s Merchant of Venice. eltaie, you hve the life of a Chriſtian here, and all lat { 
Fled from tus weil-known face. Dryden's Mugs. | He denies 3 „ the reward that is promited to fuch in a glorious int. 2. Ti 
Ts REFU ND, v. A. | refwido, Latin.] 8 | Io know their God, or meilage to regal. Milton. lity hereafter. = Wake's Preparation jor Death, 3 & 
1. To pour back, 1 RE | 2. Tooblerve; to remark, „„ | REGENERA'TION. 2. . [regen ration, Fr.] Newbirth; bub [ 
Were the humours of the eye tinctured with any colour, It much you note him, e by grace from carnal ajtections to a Chnitian life, * of! 
they would refund that colour upon the object, and ſo it You offend him; feed and regard him not. Shakeſpeare. | 11 2 ſaved us by the wathing of regeneralion, and tenen. REC 
would not he repretented as im itſelf it is. Ray. | 3. Lo mind as an object of grief or terrour. | ing ot the Holy Gholt. a 4 
2. To repay what is received; to feftore. 25 | Theking marvelled at the young man's courage, forthat{ REGE'NERATENESS. 2.f. {from regenerate.] The nated te 
A governor, that had pilled the people, was, for receiving] he nothing regarded the pains. 2 Mac. vii. 12. being regenerate, | this 
of bribes, ſentenced to 7/u/d4 what he had wrongfully } 4. To oblerve religioully, x ED NE .. 'REGENT. adj. [regerzt, Fr. regeus, Lat.] Fo Res: 
taken. | ft EE SES ES. - that revardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord; and | x. Governing; ruling. | 7 
= Such wiſe men as himſelf account all that is pait to be] he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not re- The operations of human lite flow not from thecorperedl WiC 
alſo gone; and know, that there can be no gain in refund- gard it. Ges 5 Kom. xiv. 6. moles, but from ſome other active rcgent principlethat relides N 
ing, nor any brofit in paying debts. | South, | 5. To pay attention to. . 1 5 | s in the body, or governs it, which we call the toul, Hal. Vat 
| Hao to Icarius, in the bridal hour, = He that obſerveth the wind ſhall never ſow, and he that | 2, Exerciſing vicarious authority, LET 92 
vt Shall I, by waſte undone, refund the dow'r? Pope. | regardeth the clouds ſhall never reap. _ _ Preverds. He together calls the reger! powers | for 
| 3. Swift has ſomewhere the abſurd phrate, zo refund him/elt, | 6. To reſpect; to have relation to. N 5 5 Under him rege/tt.. Mzultoa's Paradije Lift, ö. ü. der. 
ft tor toremmbarſe. | 5 | 7. To look towards. = a |RE'GeNnT. 2. /. he 
bil -REFVU'SAL:;. . . [from He. So. It is a peninſula, which regardeth the main land. Sandys. 1. Governour; ruler. | 1 
0 i. The act of refuting z dena of any thing demanded or ſoli- REGA RD. 1. ſ. regard, Fr. from the verb.] Nou for once beguib'd | 
4 cited. Lees 8 1. Attention as to a matter of importance. I Uriel, though regent of the tun, and held . 1 
God has borne with all his weak and obſtinate Os of | The nature of the ſentence he is to pronounce, the rule of The han pelt- fig hted Ipirit of all in heas n. Malin. JR. 
grace, and has given him time day after day. Rogers. judgment by which he will proceed, requires that a particu- Neither of thete are any impcdiment, bedhu# the recent L I. 
2, Phe pre-emption; the right of having any thing beforcano- lar regard be had to our obſervation of this precept.,, |} thereof is of an infinite immentity. | [ues 1 
ther; option. EE e „ ELEC ine . But let a heifer with gilt horns be led 9 did 
When employments go a begging for want of hands, | 2. Reſpe&; reverence. Fe ; | To Juno, revert of the marringe- bed. Paus. 1 J. 
they ſhall he ſure to have the rA. Swift. To him they had regard, becauſe long he had bewitched | 2. One invelted with vicarious royalty. X | 
To REFU'SE. v. a. [refuſer, Fr.] | them. c | As, vii. 21 Lord regent, I do greet your excellence b 


1. To deny what is {olicited or required, With ſome regard to what is juſt and right, With letters of commiſlion from the king, Sale. 3. LA 


[t he thould chuie the light calket, you ſhould refuſe to They'll lead their lives, Milton, } RE'GENTSHIP. . . | from rFege#! J. „ 
aeg his father's will, i you ſhould refuſe to accept | 3. Note; eminence. 8 | 1 1. Power of governing. 15 8 
im. 5 Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. | Mac Ferlagh was a man of meaneſt regard among } 2. Deputed authority. 33 7 | 
Common experience has juſtly a mighty influence on the | them, neither having wealth nor power, Spenſer on Ireland. \ It York have ill demean'd himſelf in France, R 
| minds of men, to make them give or refuſe credit to any | 4. Reſpect; account. | 3 Then let him be deny'd the regen!fhiþ. Shaker. 280 
l thing propoſed. . : | Locke. Change was thought neceflary, in regard of the great hurt | REGERMINA'TION. 2. /. [re and germination.) lhextd | ( 
14 Vomen ure made as they themſelves would chooſe, which the church did receive by a number ot things then in]  tprovting again, 7 2 18 
| Too proud to alk, too humble to re. -- Garth. | uſe. © Hooker, b. iv. $14. | RE'GIBLE. adj. Governable. 1 
14 2. Lo reject; to diſmiſs without a grant, | 5. Relation; reference. 75 7 RE'GICIDE. . /. [regicida, Latin.] | * 
1 I may ncitiier chuſe whom I would, nor refuſe whom II How beſt we may | 1. Murderer of his king. | | l 
diſlike, Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. Compoſe our preſent evils, with regard : [ through the mazes of the hloody field, | 7 7 
| T9 REFUSE. v. u. Not to accept. | | Ot what we are and where. Milton. Hunted your lacred life; which that I wits d 1 
Wonder not then what God for you ſaw good Their buſineſs is toaddrets all the ranks of mankind, and Was the propitious error ot my fate, Drida 2 
13 If I not, but convert, as du, | | perluade them to puſuz and perſevere in virtue, with re- Not of my toul z my ſoul's a regictde. 4g tha 
To proper tubitance, Milton. | gard to themſelves ; in juſtice and goodneſs, with regard to | 2. [ Regicidium, gar. Murder of his King. The for n *7 
Re'FUSF. adj. {from the verb. The noun has its accent on | their neighbours ; and piety towards God. Watts. Were it noi for this amulet, how were it pode 125 , \ 
| _ the firſt {yllable, the verb on the ſecond.] Unworthy of re- | 6. [Regare, Fr.] Look; aſpect directed to another. to think they may venture upon periury, lactilege, mMuiltouty 
depen; left when the reſt is taken. Soft words to his fierce paſſion ſhe alſay'd; | revicide, without impeachment to their famthip! "Pick, js 
| -very thing and rie they deſtroyed. Sam. xv. . But her with ſtern regard he thus repell'd. Milton. "7 | 2 Es Lt ca 
ö Pleate to beitow on him the refuſe letters; he hopes by He, ſurpriz'd with humble joy, ſurvey'd Did fate or we, when great Atrides dy - Wo Oey Ric 
| * printing them to get a plentiful proviuon. Spectator. One ſweet regard, ſhot by the royal maid. Dryden. | Urge the bold traitor to the regicide ? x And 1 tt 
REFUSE. 2. J. That which remains diſregarded when the reft | 7. Proſpect; object of tight. Nor proper, nor in uſe. RE'GIMEN. 1. J. ¶Latin.] That care in. alen 85 18 
is taken. [Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, that is luitable to every particular courte ot medicine. | i 
We dare not diſ{;race our worldly ſuperiours withoffering Even till we make the main and th' aerial blue Vet ſhould ſome neighbour ice: pad, 
| unto them uche, as we bring unto God himtelt, An indiltinet regard. Shakeſpeare's Othells. Jutt in the parts where I complatt, | ; 
= | 55 | | " Hooker. | REGA'RDABLE. adj. | from regard.)] | How many a meſſage would be ſend? | 42 
Many Kinds have much refuſe, which countervaits that | 1. Obſervable. | | What hearty prayers, that L ſhould mend! | 
which they have excellent. Bacon. I cannot diſcover this difference of the badger's legs, al- Inquire what regime I kept, $:1t. Reg 
I know not whether it be more ſhame or wonder, to ſee | though the regardable ſide be defined, and the brevity by] What gave meeale, and how [ ſlept. : al 
tharmen can ſo put of ingenuity, as to deicend to ſo baſca] molt imputed unto the left. Brown's Vulear Errours, | RE'GIMENT. u. f. [regiment, old Fr.) ſe 'Y 
l vice; yet we daily tee it done, and that not only by the ſcum 2. Worthy of notice. — 1. Ettabliſhed government; polity. Not n v * our. times, 7 
and Te of the people, Government of the Tongue, Tintogel, more famous for his antiquity, than regardable We all make complaint of the iniqdit) e them u | 
Down with the falling ſtream the refuſe run, for is preſent eſtate, abutteth on the ſea. Carew. not unjuttly, for the / are evil; but danke, with tho's Beg 
To raile wita foytul news his drooping ion. Dryden. | REGA'RDER. 1. . [from regard.) One that regards. thoſe times wherein there were no civil ct pyblick 72% po 
Tins humouritt 8 more than he wants, and gives a | KEGA'RDFUL. adj. [regard and ſull.] Attentive; taking | times wherein there was as yet ne are” monk to thin, 


vaſt g of his fuperfliccties to purchaſe heaven. Addijon. notice ot. ment eſtabliſhed; and we have fure:Y 80 aber, b. i. Jie, fie 


Reyu'Stn. . . [from refufe.] He who refuſes. Bryan was ſo regard/ul of his charge, as he never diſpoſed that God hath bleſſed us exceeding!y- tppoled We max TT 
Some few others are the only refuſers and condemners of any matter, but firſt he acquainted the general. Hayward. The corruption of our narure being Don pecuire of E 

this catnolick Practice, | Taylor. et a man be very tender and regardſul of every pious not deny, but that the law of nature de 11 ir, ö. L 10. | 
RRFU“T Al, 2. f {from r2/2/7e.] Refutation. Di. motion made by the Spirit of God to his heart. South, neceſſity ſome kind of regiment. _ 3 vr 
REFUTA TION. z. /. {refuratio, Lat. refutation, Fr. from | REGA'RDFULLY. adv. [from regardful.} 2. Rule; authority. Not in ute. tv, is the ginnt af Nu 
refute.) The act of retuting ; the act of proving falle or c- The regiment of the toul over the body, Hal. i 


roncous. 
*T is ſuch miſerable abſurd tuff, that we will not honour 

it with eſpecial refrdation. Bentley. 
7: REFUTE. v. a. [re/ato, Latin; refuter, Fr.] To prove 


1. Attentively z heedfully. 
2, Keſpe&tully. 
Is this ch' Athenian minion, whom the world 
Voic'd foregardjully? Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
REGARDLESS. adj, | trom regard.) Heedlets; negligent; 


the more active part over the paſſive. : way 
3. { Regiment, Fr. A body of 1oldiers a : 
Fi adulterous Antony turns you 7 dae 

And gives his potent regiment 19 a 


© 
nder one c 


taſſe or erroneous, Applied co perlons or things. Wee Rn Ae 5 wag 
Self-deitrution lought, reſutes He l:ikeſt is to fall into miſchance, N ö In belt appointment, all our regime. | tr 

The elder did whole regiments 4 iy - ſword: Walker. 
is conduct aud BY Tis 

The younger brought his concave” | 


* 


J kat excellence thougit in thee, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


_ on 
| iton's That 18 regardleſs of his governance. 
Fe knew that there were 16 many witneſles in thele two 


er ance. Spenſer. 
Regardl:ſs of the bliſs wherein he fat, 
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REGIMENTAL» 


No. Nt. 
1. J 


1. Part of the body. 


1 Place; rank. 


+. [Regi raridg, Jaw Lat.] The officer whoſe bulinets is to 
.* — „ 


„REGISTER. V. 4. | regijirer, Fr. from the noun.]J _ 
1. To record; to prelerve from oblivion by authentick ac- | 


nding regiments, the fort, the town, 
es 3 liter, are our on. 
Al Now thy aid, © 
Eugene, with regiments unequal preſt, 


Awaits. 


Valler. 


Pzbidips. 
adj, {from regiment.) Belonging to a regi- 


ment; mili Vregiun, Fr. reg ia, Lat.] 
+ of land; country; tract of ſpace. 
1 All the 9 8 
ingly revolt; and, who reſiſt, 
= Ren; fo valiant 1gnorance. 
pr Her eyes in heav'n 


Would through the airy T ſtream ſo bright, 


That buds would ſing, and think it were not night. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


; air perceive th tion of the 
| er regions of the air perceive the collection © 
= 1.5 betore the air below. ' Bacon, 
pi They rag d the goddeſs, and with fury fraught, 
The reitlels regions of the ſtorms ſhe loughit. 


| J ö ” l fl aft. 
bow is bent and drawn, make from the ſh | 
EF rather, though the tork invacve - 
The region of my heart. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


| with the wild prince and 
The gentleman kept company with | 
Poins: a region ; he Knows too mucu, 
poins: he 18 of too high gion; ö _ 


REGISTER. n. . [regifire, Fr, regiſtrum, Lat.] An ac- | 


Fanv thing regularly kept. | 
ow . wy —— aſting fame, 
Ob late mott hard atchievement by you done, | 
For which inrolled is your glorious name 1 
In heavenly regi/ters above the lun. Fairy . 
dir John, as you have Gneeye 2 my xy yang as you hear 
them unfolded, turn another into the 7687 5 - 1219 . 
This itland, as appeareth by faithful reg//ers of thoſe 
tines, had ſhips of great content. Bacon's New Atlantis, 
Of theſe expernnents, our friend, poinung at the regificr 
of this dialogue, will perhaps give you a more Pe. 
ow conipiracy againſt the Emperor Claudius, it was. 
ordered that Scribonianus's name and conſulate ſhould 
he effaced out of all publick regiters and e 
MOR, 


w:ilt and keep the reguter. 


counts, 


The Roman emperors regiſtered their molt remarkable | 
buildings, as well as actions. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 


1. Toenru! ; to tet down na litt. 5 
Such tollow him, as thail be regiſter d; 


Part-good, part bad; of bad the longer ſcrowl. * Milion. 


Rr ois TNT. . /. {from regler. ] . 
1. The act of interting in the regiſter. 

A little tee was to be paid for the reg 
2. The place ve the reg her ts kept. 
3. A leres of lacts iccoracd. 


17% . Graunt. 


[ wonder why 4 regi/tr, has not been kept in the college 
of plyfictans of things invented, | 


RECLEMENT 2. J. | French. ] Regulation. Not uied. *© 


Lo heut of the retormetion and reglement ot uſury, by | 


the balance of commodities and ditcommoduties thereof, two 
things are o be teconcildd. | Bacon's Eſſays. 


Rt Get. 2. /. [reglettc, from regle, Fr.] Ledge of wood | 
exactiy jane, by which printers ſeparate taelr ines in pages 


widely printed. 3 . 
NE G . adj, French. ] Reigning; predominant; pre- 
waent; having power. 8 | e 5 
-  Priaces ere ny of their ſuccellors, and there may be rea- 
ſonably tuppoted in queens r2gnar? a little proportion of ten- 
Gently that way, more than in Kings. Wotton. 
ne law was reguaxt, and conun'd his thought, 
Heu was not conquer'd, when the poet wrote. Waller. 
rs guilt is clear, his proots are pregnant, 

A trutor to the vices regnant. 
TeREGORGE. v. a. [re and gorge.] 
1. Lo vomit up; to throw back. | ; EE. 

It was ſcoffingly ſaid, he had eaten the King's gooſe, and 

did then rcgorge the feathers. | ayward, 
2. To fwallow eagerly. . bh FA 
1 Drunk with wine, | 

Andfat regorg'd of bulls and goats. Milton's Agoniftes. 

. [Regorger, Fr.] To ſwallow back. | . 
As tides at higheſt mark regorge the flood, 

So fate, that could no more improve their joy, 

Took a malicious pleaſure to 3 eg Dryden. 
ym RAFT. v. a. 8 Fr. re and graft.] To graft 

in. 5 

Ott regraſting the ſame cions, may make fruit greater. 
TDRTCRANT. G. a. [re and grant. ] To grant back. . 

He, by letters patents, incorporated them by the name of 

. 3 N of Trinity Church 72 8 and 
granted their lands to them. life's Parergon. 
A TE. . ä 
l, Tooftend; to ſhock. 1 7“ | 
he cloathing of the tortoiſe and viper rather regrateth 
; an pleaſeth the eve. Derham's Phyfico-Theolegy. 
rater, Fr. To engroſs; to foreſtal. | 
| Renter ſhould they buy any corn, unleſs it were to make 
tra, ſuch engroting and regrating, the 


mercot; for by 
, that commonly reigneth in England, hath been 


be ee. 
taller; — [r egrattier, Fr. rom regrate.) Fore- 


* NEGREE'T, v. I 5 4 t 
—— a Tre and greet.) To reſalute; to greet 
Tal Hereford, on pain of death, 
' ice hve ſummers have enrich'd our fields, 
But! not regreet our fair dominions, 
Reoks cad the ttranger paths of baniſhment, 
Tone . 2./. [from the verb.] Return or exchange of 
Az Not in uſe, | tf 
vn nd ſhall theſe hands, ſo newly join'd in love, 
Fg: ethis ſeizure, and this kind regreet? 
Morris, 4 looſe with faith? Shakeſpeare's King John. 
power of ballet beck Fr. regreſſus, Lat.] Paſlage back; 
from - omg natural place which they always tend to; an 


ch there is no progreſs nor regreſs. Burnet. 


4 EGRE'SS, . 7 
urn; : 
} {0 pals back to the former ſtate or place. 


All being te - 
to the; 8 torced unto fluent conſiſtencies, naturally regreſs 
rs ormer ſolidities. | Brown. 


ergoing ha "You . [regrefſus, Lat.] The act of returning 


0 ©” A I A 
orn he; ue there were no God, were lainly to unwiſh their 


tion 9 mutt needs be annihilated in the fubtrac- | 


lence, which ſubſtantially ſupporteth them 
cn rom 4 * into rar. x. 8 258 n 
4 Lregret, r. regretto, Italian. Prior has uſed 


Near. 
Un the ww. 
l. Vene Paal; but, 1 believe, without authority.) 


Shaleſpd. 


Dryden. | 


Temple. | 


Swifts Miſcellanies. | 


Shakeſpeare. f 


Leg rellus, Latin.] To go back; to re- 


I never bare any touch of conſcience with greater regret. 

; King Charles. 

A paſſionate regret at fin, a grief and ſadneſs at its memo- 
ry, enters us into God's roll of mourners. Decay of Piety. 
Though fin offers itſelf in never ſo pleaſing a dreſs, yet 
the remorſe and inward regrets of the ſoul, upon the com- 
miliion of it, infinitely overbalancethoſe faint gratifications 
it attords the ſenſes. South's Sermons, 
2. Griet; ſorrow, | 
Never any prince expreſſed a more lively regret for the loſs 
of a ſervant, than his majeſty did for this great man; in all 
otticcs of grace towards his ſervants, and in a wonderful 


tolicitous care for the payment of his debts. Clarendon. 
That freedom, which all ſorrows claim, | 
She does for thy content reſign; 
Her piety itſelf would blame, 
If her regrets ſhould waken thine, Prior. 


3. Diſlike; avertion. Not proper. 
Is it a virtue to have ſome ineffective regrets to damnation, 
and ſuch a virtue too, as thall terve to balance all our vices? 
Decay 0 "Piet 2 
To REGRE'T. wv. a. [regretter, Fr. from the noun.] E 9 
1. Torepent; to grieve at. | | 
I ſhall not regret the trouble my experiments cott me, if 
they be found ſerviceable to the purpoſes of reſpiration. 
| Boyle. 
Calmly he look'd on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear; 
From nature's temp' rate fealt roſe ſatisfy'd, 
Thank'd Heav'n that he had liv'd, and that he dy'd. Pepe. 


2. To be unealy at. Not proper. 


_ Thoſe, the impiety of whole lives makes them regret a 
Deity, and ſecretly wiſh there were none, will greedily liiten 
to atheiſtical notions. | |  Glenville's Scepjis. 
REGUE'RDON. z. J. [re and guerdon. ] Reward ; recompeuic, 
Stoop, and let your Knee againſt my foot; | 
And in reguerdon of that duty done, LI ASS 
] gird thee with the valiant Word of York. Shakeſpeare. 
To REGUE'RDON. wv. 4. {from the noun. ] To reward, The 
verb and noun are both obſolete. | | Fo 
Long tincewe were reſolved of your truth, 
_ Your faithful ſervice and your toil in war; 
Yet never have you taſted your reward, 
Or been reguerdon'd with ſo much as thanks. 


REGULAR. adj. {regalter, Fr. regularis, Lat.] 
1. Agreeablc to rule; conſiſtent with the mode prelcribed, 
'The common cant ot criticks is, that though the lines are 
good, it is not a regular piece. gt Guardian. 
The ways of Heav'n are dark and intricate, - 
- Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with errors; 
Our underſtanding traces them in vain, | 
Loit and bewilder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch z 
Nor fees with how much art the windings run, 
Nor where the regular confuſion ends. 
So when we view ſome well-proportion'd dome, 
No monurous height or breadth or length appear; 


The whole at once is bold and regular. oe. 
2. Governed by ſtriét regulations. 7 ell 
Soc djuſt thy (kill, 10 regular my rage. Pope. 


3. In geometry, regular body is a ſolid, whoſe ſurface is com- 
poted of regular and equal figures, and whole ſolid angles 
are all equal, and of which there are five ſorts, viz. 1. A 

pyramid comprehended under four equal and equilateral 
triangles. 2. A cube, whole {urtace is compoled of tix equal 
{quares. 3. That whichis bounded by eight 3 and equi- 
lateral triangles. 4. That which is contained under twelve 
equal and equilateral pentagons. 5. A body confſting of 
twenty equal and equilateral triangles: and mathematicians 
demonſtrate, that there can be no more regular bodies than 

_-. theſe five. h ;  Muſcbenbr, 
There is no univerſal reaſon, not confined to human fan- 

cy, that a figure, called een which hath equal ſides and 
angles, is more beautiful than any irregular one. ö 

4. Inſtituted or initiated according to eſtabliſhed forms or diſ- 

cipline: as, @ regular doctor; regular troops. 

RE'GULAR. 2. / — Fr.] 7 1 

In the Romiſh church, all perſons are {aid to be regulars, 
that do profels and follow a certain rule of life, in Latin 


vos of poverty, chaſtity, and obedience. Ayliffe's Parergon., 
REGULARITY. 2. /. [regularite, Fr. from regular. 
1. Le peer to rule. 5 8 ee 
2. Method; certain order. | 11574 
Regularity is certain, where it is not ſo apparent, as in all 
fluids ; for A is a ſimilitude continued. Grew. 
He was a mighty lover of regularity and order; and ma- 
naged all his affairs with the utmoſt exactneſs. Atterbury. 
RE'GULARLY. adv. [trom regular.) In a manner con- 
cordant to rule. | | 


| If thole painters, who have left us ſuch fair platforms, 9 
had rigorouſly obſerved it in their figures, they had indeed 
made things moreregularly true, but withal very unpleafing. | . 


| eons, lp oa Dryden. 
VWith one judicious ſtroke, A 
On the plain 8 Apelles drew 


| A circle regularly true. | Prior. 
Strains that neither ebb nor flow, _ e 7 

Correctly cold and regularly low. Pope. 
To REGULATE. v. a. [regula, Lat.] 13: 655 


1. To adjuſt by rule or method. | 


to partake of certain, regulated, eſtabliſhed eſſences, which 
| are to be the models of all things to be produced: this, in 
that crude ſenſe, would need ſome better explication; Locke. 
2»: To din. * {8201 
Regulate the patient in his manner of living. Wiſeman. 
| Ern goddeſles are women; and no wife 
Has pow'r to regulate her huſband's life. Dryden. 
| REGULA'TION. 2. /. [from regulate.] _ 17 9 
1. The act of regulating. 


lar and conſtant motion, without the guidance and regulation 
of ſome intelligent being. Ray on the Creation. 
2. Method; the effect of regulation. 3 
REGULA'TOR. 7. /. [from regulate. ] _ 
1. One that regulates. Df py Loca 
The regularity of corporeal principles ſheweth them to 
come at firſt. from a divine 7 or. Grew's Coſmol. 
2. That part of a machine which makes the motion equable. 
RE'GULUS. u. f. [ Lat. regule, Fr.] 
Regulus is the finer and moſt weighty part of metals, 
which ſettles at the bottom upon melting. Quincy. 
To REGURGITATE. v. a. {re and gurges, Lat. regorger, 
mY To throw back ; to pour back, 1 
| he inhabitants of the city remove themſelves into the 
country ſo long, until, for want of receipt and encourage- 
ment, it regurgitates and ſends them back. Graunt. 
Arguments of Divine wiſdom, in the frame of animate 
bodies, are the artificial poſition of many valves, all ſo ſituate, 
as to give a. free paſſage to the blood in their due channels, 
but not permit them to regurgizate and diſturb the 7 cir- 


culation. 6 
ToREGU'RGITATE. v. #. To be poured back. 


Nature was wont to evacuate its vicious blood out of theſe 
veins, which paſſage being ſtopt, it regurgitates upwards to 


” fxat - q 
ou at ſomething palt ; bitterneſs of reflection. 


the lungs. Harvey on Conſumptions. 


| bath rejeded thee from being king. 
| 15 children. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Addifon. | 


Bentley. 


filed regula; and do likewiſe obſerve the three approved 


Nature, in the production of things, always deſigns them 


Being but ſtupid matter, they cannot continue any regu- 


RecurcrTta'rioN, 2. / ( 
the act of {wallowing back. | 

Regurgitaiion of matter js the conſtant ſymptom, Sharp, 
ToREHEAR. Y. a. [re and hear.] To hear again. 

My deſign is to give alf pertons a rehearing, who have 
ſuffered under any unjuſt ſentence, Addifon's Examiner. 
REHEARSAL. 1. /. [trom rebearſe.] | 
1. Repetition; recital, | | 

Twice we appoint, that the words which the miniſter pro- 
nounceth, the whole Ne mall repeat after him; as 
firit in the pubiick conteſſion of fins, and again in rehearſal 
ot our Lord's prayer after the blefled facrament. Hooker. 

What drcam d my lord? tell me, and Fl] requite it 


from regurgitate.] Reſorption 


Mat reſpected their actions as a rule or admonition, àp- 
plied to yours, is only a rebear/al, whoſe zeal in alle ting 
the minitterlal cauſe is ſo generally known. "wth, 
2, The recital of any thing previous topublick exhibition. 

| The chiet ot Rome, | 
With gaping mouths to thele rebcarſels come. Dryden. 
To REHEARSE. v. a, [from rebear. Skinner.) 

1. To repeat; to recite, 


Rehearje not unto another that which is told, Ecclus. 
Of modelt poets be thou juſt, . h 

To ſilent ſhades repeat thy verſe, A 
Jill fame and echo almoſt burſt, 

Yet hardly dare one line rehear/e, Sao. 


2. To rclate; to tell. Sr 
Great maſter of the muſe! inſpir'd 
Ihe pedigree of nature to rehearſe, 


3. To recite previoully to publick exhibition. 


To REJE'CT. v. a. | rejicio, rejectus, Lat.] 

of ofter. | 5 
Barbaroſſa was rejected into Syria, although he perceived 

that it tended to his diſgrace. Knolles's Hiftory of the 

2. Lo caltoff; to make an abject. | 
Thou halt rejected the word of the Lord, and the Lord 
N | 1 Sam. xv. 26. 
Give me wiſdom, and rect me not from among thy 


He is deſpiſed and rejected of men, a man of lorrows. 


3. To refuſe; not to accept. | ? 
Becaule thou haſt rejected knowledge, IWIil! & thee, 
that thou ſhalt be noprieſt, . 
Whether it bea divine revelation or no, reaſon mult ;udge, 

. which can never permit the mind toreject a greater evidence, 
to embrace what is leis evident ö Locke. 


I. To throw atide, . | 7 
| REJECTION, . J. Lrcjectio, Lat.] The act of caſting off or 


throwing aſide. 


bs 


The Vejection I uſe of experiments, is infinite; but if an 


experiment be probable and of great ule, I receive it, Bacon. 


ledicines urinative do not work by rejecios and indt- 
geltion, as ſolutive do. | 5 Bacon. 
e 1. J. [regle, French. ] A hollow cut to guide any 
thing. e LAT 
A tlood-gateisdrawn up and let down through the reig/2s 
in the tide poſts, Carew's Survey of Corawall, 
To REIGN. wv. n. [regno, Lat. vegner, Fr.] e 
1. Lo enjoy or exercile ſovereign authority: {SER 
Inis, done by them, gave them ſuch an authority, that 
though he rezgned, they in etfect ruled, moſt men honouring 
them, becauſe they only deſerved honour, 
Tel} me, mall Banquo's iſlue ever | 
Reign in this Kingdom? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
A king thall reigu in righteouſneſs, and princes rule in 
judgment. | EW” I nſaiab, xxxi.1. 
Did he not firſt ſev'n years, a life-time, re1gn? Convley, 
| This right arm ſhall fix ; 


ar, 


or autumn, 5 
Great ſecrecy reigns in their publick councils, 
3. To obtain power or dominion. 
That as fin reigned unto death, even fo might grace reign 
through righteouſneſs unto eternal life by Jeſus Chriſt. Rom. 
RE1GN. 2. J. [regne, Fr. regnum, Lat. | 
1. Royal authority; ſovereignty. | | 
He who like a father held his reign, 
So ſoon forgot, was juſt and wiſe in vain. 
2, Tune of a king's government, | 
Queer country puts extol Queen Beſs's veign, 
And of loit hoſpitality complain. Bramſion. 
| Ruſſel's blood | 10 5 
Stain'd the ſad annals of a giddy reign. 
3. Kingdom; dominions. 
aturn's ſons receiv'd the threefold reign 
Of heav'n, of ocean, and deep hell beneath, 
That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign, 
The ſouls of mighty chiefs untimely ſlain. Pope. 
To REIM NOD Y. v. #. [re and imbody, which is more fre- 
quently, but not more properly, written exzbody.] Jo em- 
„ Dody gn tru be 50 | | 


Addiſon. 


to touch, immediately rcimbody. | le. 
To REIMBURSE. wv. a. [re, in and bourſe, Fr. a purſe.] 
To repay z to repair loſs or expence by an equivalent. 
| Hath 6 ſaved any kingdom at his own expence, to give 
him a title of reimbur/ing himſelf by the deſtruction of ours? 
Swifts Miſcellauies. 
REIMBU'RSEMENT, . . [from reimburſe. ] Reparation or 
repayment. a | 
. 7 any perſon has been at-expence about the funeral of a 
ſcholar, he may retain his books for the reimburſement. 
| | Ayliſte. 
* anew. IT 
The vigour of the loadſtone is deſtroyed by fire, nor will 
it be reimpregnated by any other magnet than the earth. 


peated impreſſion, 
REIN. . .. [refſnes, Fr.] | ; 
1, The part of the bridle, which extends from the horſe's head 
to the driver's or rider's hand. ; ; 
Every horſe bears his ee be e 5 
And may direct his courſe as pleaſe hinſelf. Shakeſp. 
Take you the retrs, while I from cares remove, | 


2. Uſed as an inſtrument of government, or for government. 
The hard rein, which both of them have borne 
Againſt the old kind oye 


3. To give the REixs. To give licenſe. ©. 


War to diſorder'd rage let looſe the reins, Milton. 
When to his luſt ÆEgiſthus gave the rein, 
Did fate or we th adulterous a&t-conſtram ? Fope. 
To REIN. v. a. [from the e | 
5 i. To 


. With ſweet rehearſal of my morning's dream.  Shakeſp, 


And found the Maker's work in e verſe, Dryden. | 
All Rome is pleaſed, when Statius will rehearſe. Dryd. 


1. Lo ditmiſs without compliance with propoſal or acceptance. 


Turks © 


Wild. x. 4. 


| Jaiah, hu. 3. 


Heſea, iv. 6. 


Sidney, b. ii. 


Fer ſeat of empire; and your fon ſhall reign. A. Phillifs, 
| 2. To be predominant; to prevail. | | 
Noa did the ſign rezgn, under which Perkin —_ ap- 
By | CET acton. 
© More are ſick in the ſummer, and more die in the winter, 
except in peſtilent diſeaſes, which commonly r.igu in ſummer 
2 | A ft 


Pope... 


Prior. 


Quickſilver, broken into little glohes, the parts brought 


To REIMPRE'GNATE. v. a. [re and impregnate.] To im- 


Brown. 
REIMPRE'SSION. 2. J. [re and impreſſion. ] A ſecond or re- 


And ſleep within the chariot which I drove. Dryden. 
With haſty band the ruling reins he drew; re 
He laſh'd the courſers, and the courſers flew. Pope. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


— - 


1. To govern by a bridle. OE 3 He was not well cured, and would have relapſedl. Re'LaTIVENESS. 2. /. [from relative. Þ 
5 e, like f proud ſeed rein d, went haughty on. Milton. 0 | Wiſeman. relation : ] The ſtate of hay 


a His fon retain'd _ RELA'PSE. x. ſ. [from the verb.] Jo RELAX. wv. a. {[relaxo, Latin. ] ty 
His father's art, and warriour ſteeds he rein'd. Dryden. | 1. F. all into vice or errour once tortaken, 1. To flacken; to make leis tenſe. 
2. Toreſtrain ; to control. This would but lead me to a worſe relapſe The ſinews, when the ſouthern wind bloweth, 
And where you find a maid, : And heavier fall. Milton. | relax. Bacon's Nasa ue more 
That, ere the ſleep, hath thrice her pray'rs ſaid, Me ſee in too frequent inſtances the relapſes of thole,who, | 2. To remit; to make leſs ſevere or rigorous, Hiftory, 
Rein up the organs of her fantaſy; | under the preſent ſmart, or the near apprehenſion of the di- The ſtatute of mortmain was at ſeveral times rely 
Sleep ſhe as ſound as careleſs infancy. Shakeſpeare. vine pleaſure, have reſolved on a religious reformation. the legiſlature, ; relaxed! 
Being once chaf d, he cannot Rogers. | 3. To make leſs attentive or laborious, Cit, 
Be rein'd again to temperance; then he ſpeaks _ 2. Regreſſion from a ſtate of recovery to ſickneſs. $ Nor praiſe re/ax, nor difficulty fright, Vanit 
What's in his heart. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | It was even as two phylicians thould take one ſick body 4. To eaſe; to divert, any of Wide, 
Reixs. . ſ. [renes, Lat. rein, Fr.] The kidneys ; the lower | in hand; of which, the former would purge and keep under | 5. To open; to looſe, _ | 
part of 5 back. | | | | the body, the other pamper and ſtrengthen it ſuddenly ; It ſerv'd not to relax their ſerried files. 
Whom I ſhall fee for myſelf, though my _ be con- | e what is to be looked for, but a molt am = To RELA'x. v. 2. To be mild; to be remiſs ; to be aalen. 
umed. ob, XIX. 27. | lapſes | enſer. | rous. _ Wes rigy. 
e ee w. a. [re and inſert.) To 3 a ſecond | 3. Keturn to any ſtate. The ſenſe here is ſomewhat obicure, | If in ſome regards ſhe choſe 15 
time. ESD Mark a bounding valour in our Engliſh ; | To curb poor Paulo in teo cloſe; 
To REINSPI'RE. v. a. [re and inſpire.) To inſpire anew. That being dead like to the bullet's grazing, In others ſhe relax'd again, 
Time will run Breaks out into a ſecond courſe of miſchief, | And govern'd with a looſer rein. / 
On ſmoother, till Favonius reinſpire Killing in relapſe of ar prong Shakeſp. Henry V. | RELAXATION. 2. /. [ relaxation, Fr. relaxatio Lat Prixr, 
The frozen earth, and cloath in treſh attire ; To RELA TE. v. a. | relatus, Lat.] 1. Diminution of tenſion; the act of loolenin 2 ] 
The lily and roſe, | Milton. | 1. To tell; to recite. _ 5 | Cold {weats are many times mortal ; tor * they 
The mangled dame lay breathleſs on the ground, | Your wife and babes . a relaxation or forſakiug of the tpirits, J 2 
When on a tudden reinſpird with breath, Savagely ſlaughter'd ; to relate the manner, Many, who live healthy in a dry air, fall into al th 
Ain ue rose. Dryden. Were to add the death of you. Shakeſp. Macbeth. | diſeaſes that depend upon relaxation in a moitt one, 4 the 
To REINSTA'L. vv. a. [re and ixſtal.] | : Here I could frequent | 2. Celiation of reſtraint. | « Arouth, 
1. To ſcat again. | | | With worſhip place by place, where he vouchiaf'd | The ſea is not higher than the land, as ſome imas; 
T nat alone can truly reinſtall thee _ BODE \.  Prelgnce divine; and to my ſons relate. Milton. | ſea ſtood upon heap higher than the ſhore; and at Ar the 
In David's royal feat, his true ſucceſſor. Milton. | The drama repreſents to view, what the poem only does | a relaxation being made, it overflowed the land. n is 
2. To put again in poſſeſſion. This example is not very proper. relate. | 2 Dryden. 3. Remiſſion; abatement of rigour. urnel. 
| | % A man were better relate himſelf to a ſtatue, than ſuffer They childiſhly granted, by commo 


n conſent of their 


„a relaxation to one Ber. 


Levied an army, weening to redeem his thoughts to paſs in ſmother, \ Bacon, | whole ſenate, under their town ſeal 
| telier, whom the elderihip had excommunicated, 


And reinftal mein the diadem. , Shakeſp. Henry VI. | 2. To ally by kind, d. n 


e . 3 . | | g r Huh 
To ReinsTATE. wv. a. [re and inflate.) To put again in | Avails thee not, The relaxation of the ſtatute of mortmain, i ark 
polleſſion. 0 Mat, | 1 : To whom related, or by whom begot ; | reaſons which gives the bithop terrible apprebanfons & 2 
David, after that ſignal victory, which had preſerved his | A heap ot duſt alone remains. Pope. pery coming on us. | | gu 
life, reinſlated him in his throne, and reſtored him to the ark | 3. To bring back; to reſtore. A Latiniſm. _ Spen/er. | 4. Remiſſion of attention or application. wiſt 
and ſanctuary ; yet ſuffered the loſs of his rebellious ſon to | To RELATE. v. 7. To have reference; to have reſpect. | As God. has not ſo devoted our bodies to toil but that he 
overwhelm the tenſe of his deliverance. G. of the Tongue. All negative or privative words relate to potitive ideas, | allows us ſome recreation; ſo doubtleſs he indulges tele 
Aloqdeſty reinflates the widow in her virginity. Addiſon. | and ſignify their abſence. a | Locke. | relaxation to our minds. Codera ment of the Ton 5 
Tue reinftating of this hero in the peaceable poſſeſſion of | As other courts demanded the execution of perſons dead There would be no buſineſs in ſolitude, nor pro E D 
his kingdom was acknowledged. Peope.] in law, this gave the laſt orders relating to thoſe dead in | {axations in buſineſs. | Addiſon's veebuller, 
"To REINTEGRATE. v. a. [reinteger, Fr. re and integer, realon, _ WE Tatler, Ne 110. | RELA'Y. n. . [relais, French. ] Horſes on t eroad to relicve 
Lat. It ſhould perhaps be written redintegrate.] To renew | RELA'TER. 1. /. [from relate.) Teller; narrator. | others. 7 | 
with regard to any Rate or quality; to repair; to reſtore, We ſhall rather perform good offices unto truth, than any | To RELEA'SE. v. a. [relaſcher, relaxer, Fr.] 
| This league drove out all the Spaniards out of Germany, diſſervice unto their relaters. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 1, To let free from continement or ſervitude, * | 
. and {integrated that nation in their ancient liberty. Bacon. | Her huſband the relater ſhe preferr q 2 Pilate ſaid, Whom will ye that I releaſe unto you ? Mart 
©» The falling from a diſcord to a concord hath an agree- Before the angel. : Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. viii. | You releas'd his courage, and {et tree 
ment with the affections, which are reintegrated to the bet- | The belt Engliſh hiſtorian, when his ſtyle grows anti- A. valour fatal to the enemy. Dryden 
ter after tome diſlikes. Bacon q Natural Hiftory. | quated, will be only conſidered as a tedious relater of facts. Why ſhould a reaſonable man put it into the power of 
7 RefxVE'sT. v. 4. 2 and in vet.] To invelt anew. | DE Es Swift. | fortune to make him miſerable, when his anceſtors have 
ToREJOLCE. vv. x. [rejouir, Fr.] To be glad; to joy; to | RELA'TION. n. ſ. [relation, Fr. from relate. | taken care to releaſe him from her? Drydes, 
exult; to receive pleaſure from ſomething pats | 62 & Ty Manner of belonging to any perſon or thing. I 2. To ſet free from pain. f | | 
This is the rejoicing city that dwelt careleſsly, that ſaid, | Under this ſtone lies virtue, youth, Iz. To tree from obligation. | 
There is none belide me. 0 Jepb. ii. 15.  Unblemiſh'd probity and truth; e RE Too ſecure, becauſe from death releas'd ſome days," 
Iwill comfort them, and make them rejoice from their | Juſt unto all relations known, | W | YT EE; 5 las. 
n 215 oo Fer. xxxi. 13. | A worthy patriot, pious ſon. | Waller. | 4. To ws to let go. 8 50 | 
Let them be brought to confuſion, that rejoice at mine | So far as ſervice imports duty and ſubjection, all created | He had been baſe, had he releas'd his right, 
hurt. | Pſalm xxxv. 26. beings bear the neceſſary relation of ſervants to God. South. For ſuch an empire none but kings ſhould fight. Drjden, 
Jethro rejoiced for all the goodneſs which the Lord had | Our neceſſary relations to a family, oblige all to uſe their | 5. To relax; to flacken. Not in uſe. 
done. 7 Exod. xviii.g. | reaſoning powers upon a thouſand occaſions. Watts. It may not ſeem hard, if in caſes of neceſſity certain pro- 
Tahey rejoice each with their kind, Milton. 2, Relpe&t; reference; regard. = fitable ordinances ſometimes be releaſed, rather than allen 
To REjoice. v.a. To exhilarate; to gladden ; to make I have been importuned to make ſome obſervations on this always ſtrictly bound to the general rigour thereof. Hooker, 
_ Joyful; to glad. e | Is art, in relation to its agreement with . Dryden. RELEA'SE. 2. /. [ relaſche, Fr. from the verb.] 
Thy teftimonies are the rejoicings of my heart. Eſ. cxix. | Relation conſiſts in the conſideration an RIO one | 1. Diſmiſſion trom continement, ſervitude, or pain, 
35 1 Hats to thy renown 'tis giv'n, JI, | idea with another. | | ocke, | O fatal ſearch! in which the lab'ring mind, 


|  Unbounded through all worlds togoz; | 3. Connexion between one thing and another. Still preſs'd with weight of woe, {till hopes to find 


While ſhe, great ſaint, rejoices heav'n, 3 Augurs, that underſtand relations, have A ſhadow of delight, a dream of peace, 15 

And thou ſuſtain'ſt the orb below. Prior. | By magpies, choughs, and rooks, brought fortn From years of pain, one moment ot releaſe, Pn. 
{ I ſhould give Cain the honour of the invention; were he The ſecret'ſt man of blood. Shakefp. Macbeth. | 2. Relaxation of a ag | . „ 
j alive, it would rejcice his foul to lee what miſchief it had | 4. Kindred; alliance of kin, „ 3. Remiſſion of a claim. ks 
| made. N Arbuthnot on Coins. | Relations dear, and all the charities ; PET The king made a great feaſt, and made a releaſe to the 
| REjor'cER. 1. . [from rejoice.] One that rejoices. Of fathers, ſon, and brother, firſt were known, Milton. | provinces, and gave gifts. Efth. ü. 18, 
| Whatſocver faith entertains, produces love to God; but Be kindred and relation laid aſide, | 1 The king would not have one penny abated of what had 
| he that believes God to be cruel or a rejoicer in the unavoid- | And honour's cauſe by laws of honour tryd. Dryden. | been granted by parliament ; becauſe it might encourage 
: . able damnation of the greateſt part of mankind, thinks evil Are we not to pity and ſupply the poor, though they have | other countries to pray the like releaſe or mitigation. Bacon, 


thoughts concerning God. Tayls;”s Rule of Living Holy: | no relation to us? No relation? that cannot be: the Goſpel | 4. Acquittance from a debt ſigned by the creditor. 
. To REJOIN D. a. Crejoindre, Fr.] EEE tiles them all our brethren; nay, they have a nearer rela- To RE'LEGATE. v. a. [releguer, Fr. religo, Lat. To ba. 
1. Io join agam. 


tion to us, our fellow-members ; and both theſe from their | niſh; to exile, 


[0 
9 The Grand Signior conveyeth his gallies down to Grand | relation to our Saviour himtelf, who calls them his bre- | RELEGA'TION. 2. ſ. [relegation, Fr. relegatio, Lat.] Exile I. 
Cairo, where they are taken in pieces, carried upon camels | thren. „ Sprat. judicial baniſhment. TON NE E. 
; backs, and joined together at Sues, Brown's Pulg. Err. | 5. Perſon related by birth or marriage; kinſman; kinſwoman. According to the civil law, the extraordinary puniſhment In 
| 2. To mcet one again. 75 A ſhe-coulin, of a good family and ſmall fortune, pa of adultery was deportation or relegation. Ayiife * Th 
Thoughts, which at Hyde-park-corner I forgot, months among all her relations. e Sabit. To RELE'NT. v. 1. [ralentir, Fr.) 8 ſome 
; Meet and rejein me in the penſive grot. e Dependants, friends, relations, 1. To ſoften; to grow leis rigid or hard; to give. . þ Alk 
'q To RejoiNn. v. a. To anſwer to an anſwer, OE, Savag'd by woe, forget the tender tie. Thomſon. | In ſome howies, ſweetmeats will releut more than u 
It will be replied, that he receives advantage by this Jop- | 6. Narrative; tale; account; narration; recital of fats. | others. | bun. 1. 
pins of his ſuperfluous branches; but I rejoin, that a tran- In an hiſtorical relation, we uſe terms that are moſt | In that ſoft ſeaſon, when deſcending ſhow'rs | * Th: 
ator has no ſuch right. Diyden's Preface to Ovid. 4: | : Burnet's Theory of the Earth. | Call forth the greens, and wake the riſing flow'rs | 
REjorNDER. 2. /. {trom rejoin. ] | | . he author of a juſt fable, muſt pleaſe more than the When opening buds ſalute the welcome day, Fr 
1. Reply to an aniwer, . _ : writer of an hiſtorical relation. Denns's Letters. Andearth relenting feels the genial ray. Tae. | 
ie quality of the perſon makes me judge myſelf obliged | RE'LATIVE. adj. [relativus, Lat. relatif, French. ] _ | 2, To melt; to grow moilt. es "> * 
to a rejoinder. Glanwille to Albius. | 1. Having relation; reſpecting. | Crows ſeem to call upon rain, which is but the com — 
2. Reply; anſwer. 3 NETS Sh | Not only ſimple ideas 1 ſubſtances, but modes, are po- | they ſeem to receive in the relenting ot the air. N $ Vil 
In;ury of chance rudely beguiles our lips | fitive beings; though the parts of which they conſiſt, are very | Salt of tartar, brought to fuſion, and placed in a - ' : 
Of all rejoindure. Stakejpeare's Troilus and Crefſida. | often relative one to another. luocte. will, in a few minutes, begin to relent, and have its = E 'Y b. 
Ro Lr. 2. /. Crejaillir, Fr.] Shock; ſuccuſſion. 2. Conſidered not abſolutely, but as belonging to, or reipe&t- | ſoftened by the imbibed moiſture of the air, wherein 45 . 
The inner, at his higheſt pitch of enjoyment, is not pleaſed | ing ſomething elſe. = \ left long, it will totally be diſſolved. : Byjite *. 
with it fo much, but he is affl ited more; and as long as he eccleſiaſtical, as well as the civil governour, has All nature mourns, the tkies relent in now 's, 5 
theſe inward rejolts and recoilings of the mind continue, the cauſe to purſue the ſame methods of confirming himſelt; the} Huſh' d are the birds, and clos d the drooping flow rs; 1 N 
ſinner will find his accounts of pleaſure very poor. South. | grounds of government being founded upon the tame bot- | If Delia ſmile, the flow'rs begin to ſpring, 7 1 10 
REIT. 2. /. Sedge or ſea wee. Bailey. | tom of nature in both, though the circumſtances and rela- The ſkies to brighten, and the birds to ing. Pe, | 
To REI TERATE.w. a. [re and zero, Latin; reiterer, Fr.] tive conſiderations of the perſons may differ. South. | 3. To grow leſs intenſe. N a ſacking of T 
To repent again and again, INS Every thing ſuſtains both an abſolute and a relative ca I have marked in you a relentin truly, and a bac * : A 
ou never {poke what did become you leſs pacity: an abſolute, as it is ſuch a thing, endued with ſuch | the main career, you had ſo notably begun, and Side, V 
Than this; which to reiterate, were lin, Shakeſpeare. | a nature; and a relative, as it is a part of the univerſe, and | formed. | | zn © oh relentings R; 
With reiterated crimes he might ſo ſtands in ſuch relation to the whole. South. | The workmen let glaſs cool by degrees hos ſhiver 8 
Heap on himſelf damnation. Milton. Wholeſome and unwholeſome are relative, not real qua-] of fire, as they call their nealing heats, left it Bail fome 
Although Chriſt hath forbid us to uſe vain repetitions | lities. Arbutbnot on Aliments. in pieces by a violent ſucceeding of air. Dig on paſſion dof 
when we pray, 907 he hath taught us, that to rezterate the | 3. Particular; poſitive; cloſe in connection. Not in uſe. 4. To totten in temper z to grow tender; to feel com 100 
ſame requetts will not be vain. | Smalridge. I'Il have grounds . 3 Can you behold | Henry VI. 1 15 
14 REIT ERA TION. z. / Lreiteration, Fr, from reiterate.] Repe- More relative than t . Shakeſp. Macbeth, My tears, and not once relent ?  Shakeſp. 9 5 P. 
4 tition, RE'LATIVE. 2. /. | | * El not be made a ſoft and dull- ey d 2 4 whe 
It is uſeful to have new experiments tried over again; | 1. Relation; kiniman. : . To ſhake the head, relent, and figh, and N f Jain, get 
At 18 uiekui zer $ |.3- Kainz kinn . „ Merchant 
ſuch reiteratians commonly exhibiting new phenomena. Tis an evil dutifulneſs in friends and relatives, to ſuffer | To Chriſtian interceſſors. Shakeſp- 5 | 110 
| Ws : Boyle. | one to periſh without reproof. | Taylor. Undoubtedly he will relent, and turu Malton + To 
The words are a re:teration or reinforcement of an appli- | 2. Pronoun anſwering to an antecedent. | From his diſpleaſure. | | 
cation, ariſing from the conſideration of the excellency of Learn the right joining of ſubſtantives with adjectives, He ſung, and hell conſented | _ N 
Chriſt above Moſes. 1 Ward of Infidelity. and the relative with the antecedent. Aſcham's Schoolmaft. To hear the poet's pray'r A 
TocREju'DGE. wv. a. Cre and judge.) To re-examine; to fe- 3. Somewhat reſpecting ſomething elſe. Stern Proferpine relented, Pope. + To 
view to recal to a new trial, fe When the mind ſo conſiders one thing, that it ſets it by And gave him back the fair. 5 
. The muſe attends thee to the ſilent ſhade; another, and carries its view from one to the other, this is | To RELE'NT. v. a. | 
Tis hers the brave man's lateſt ſteps to trace, I relation and reſpe&; and the denominations given to poſi- 1. To flacken; to remit. Obſolete. | 
Rejudge his acts, and dignity diſgrace, Pope. | tive things, intimating that reſpect, are relatives. Locke. Apace he ſhot, and yet he fled apace, Ts 
To REKINDLE. v. a. [re and kindle.) Toſeton fire again. | RE'LATIVELY. adv. ¶ from relative.} As it reſpects ſome- And oftentimes he would relent his 1 Fam lun 
Theſe diſappearing, fixed ſtars were actually extinguiſhed, thing elſe; not abſolutely. That him his foe more fiercely ſhould purfue- H 
and would tor ever continue fo, if not rekindled, and new re- All thoſe things, that ſeem ſo foul and diſagreeable in na- 2. To ſoften; to mollify. Obſolete. Wu 15 
cruited with heat and light, Cheyne's Phil, Principles. | ture, are not really ſo in themſelves, but only relatively. Air hated earth, and water hated fire, Spencer. U 
Rekindledat the royal charms, x ore. Till love relented their rebellious ue. | pact 
Tumultuous love each beating boſom warms, Pope. Theſe being the greateſt good or the greateſt evil, either | RELE'NTLESS. adj. {from xelent.] Jerneſs. 4 
To RELAPSE. v. u. 1 4s, Lat.] abſolutely ſo in themſelves, or relatively ſo to us; it is there- | 1. Unpitying ; unmoved by kindneſs or _ dars; | Ut 
1. To lip back; to ſlide or fall back, | fore good to be zealouſly affected for the one againſt the For this th' avenging pow'r employs the 
2. Tofall back into vice or errour. other. ; Sprat. Thus will perſiſt, — in his ire, 15 
| The oftener he hath relapſed, the more ſignifications he Conſider the abſolute affections of any being as it is in it- Till the fair ſlave be render'd to ber ue. | 'F 
8 ; WR to give of the truth of his repentance, , Taylor. | ſelf, before you conſider it relatively, or ſurvey the various | Why ſhould the weeping hero no. A _ 
. To + 


fall back from a ſtate of recovery to ſickneſs. relations in which it ſtands to other beings. Watts. | Reolentleſt to their wiſhes prove? 


relieve 


Matt. 


ryden, 
Wer of 
$ have 


ryden, 


days.“ 
Mow 


Hd. 


| Pro, 


+ to the 
l. 18, 
nat had 
cournge 
. Bacon, 


To ba- 
Exile; 
iſhment 


A He. 


than in 
bacitts 


$3 


K E L 


9. — jetin objects. 
An eltroyings I find eaſe 


dence 3 repol His days and _ _ paſt, 
zance on his tracted dates 5 
And Fac — f Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
* pellucid gelatinous an deans grey gg en 
5 ap e d politivenets, is chietty of anima 
h ſo great reliance an : I 

»fitution- f Vue ee 
H ſecured andencreaſed his proſperity, by an humble be- 
1 towards God, and a dutitul reliaunce qu his provi- 
haviou! Atterbury's Sermons. 


_ afforded a ſufficient conviction of this truth, and a 
7 BE 1 
irn reliance ch the promiſes contained in it. Rogers. 


Refignation in death, and reliance on the Divinemercies, 
ue contort to the friends of the dying. Clariga. 
PMiofortunes often reduce us to a better reliance, than that 
oa a0 been accuſtomed to fix 3 Clariſſa. 

RELICK. 2. / [reliquiz, Lat. re due, Fr.] . 
Tant which remains; that which is left atter the loſs or de- 

5 cay of the ret. It 1s generally uted in the plural. 

* Up dreary dame of darknets queen, h 
Go gather up the reliques of thy race, POR 5s 
Or elle go them avenge. 5 * Nr i. 

Shall we go fee the relicks of this town: Sha 'ejpeare. 
The fragments, ſcraps, the bits and greatly religues 
Of her o'ercaten faith, are bound to Diomede. Shakeſp. 

Nor death itſelf can wholly wath their ſtains, 
But lng contracted filth ev'n in the ſoul remains; 
The relicks of inveterate vice they wear, „ 
And ipots of tin. | 8 Dryden's Hueis. 
1 It is often taken for the body deſerted by the foul. | 
What needs my Shakelpeare tor his honour d bones, 
The labour of an age in piled ſtones:? 5 
Or that his hallow'd religues ſhould be hid 


Under a tar-yvointed pyramid? Milton. | 
In peace, ye ſhades of our great grandhres, relt ; 

Eternal ſpring, and riting tlow'rs adorn 

The relicts of each venerable urn. Dryden. 
Shall our relicks ſecond birth receive? 


Sleep we to wake, and only die to live? | 
| Thy relicks, Rowe, to this fair ihrine we truſt, 
And tacred place by Dryden's'awtul duſt; 
Beneath a rude and namelels ſtone he lies, 

To which thy tomb ſhall guide caquiring eyes. 


rehigious veneration. „ | 
Cowls fiutter'd into rags, then rel:ques leaves 
The ſport of winds. _ — Bs 
This church is very rich in relicks; among the reſt, they 
tow a tragment of Thomas a Becket, as indeed there are 
rery few treaſures of relicks in Italy, that have not a too! 
or à bone of this ſaint. Adijon's Remarks on Italy. 
R:LICKLY, adv. {from relick.] In the manner of relicks, 
Thrifty wench ſcrapes Kitchen {tuff, | 
And barrelling the droppings and the ſnuff 
Ot waſting candles, which in thirty year 7 
Relickly kept, perhaps buys wedding cheer. Donne. 


wife deſolate by the death of her huſband. 


in this houthold. „ 
Chaſte reli! 
Honour'd on earth, and worthy of the love 
Ot ſuch a ſpouſe, as now relides above. 
urib f. 2. /. [rehigf, French. © 


pronunence of a picture. 


beautiful relzef than thoſe on the modern; the face ſinking 
by degrees in the ſeveral declenſions of the empire, till about 
onſtantine's time, it lies almoſt even with the ſurface of the 
medal, 5 Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 
Not with ſuch majeſty, ſuch bold relief, 
The forms augult of kings, or conqu'ring chief, 
Fer ſwell d on marble, as in verſe have ſhin'd, 
In poliſh'd verſe, the manners and the mind. 
1 The recommendation of any thing, by the interpoſition of 
lonething different. | | : 
þ Alleviation of calamity ; mitigation of pain or ſorrow. 
Thoughts in my unquiet breaſt are riſen, 
Tending to ſome relief of our extremes. 
& That which frees from pain or ſorrow. . 
So ſhould we make our death a glad relief 
From future ſhame. | 5 
Nor dard I to preſume, that preſs d with grief, 
My by ſhould urge you to this dire reltef ; 
May, tay your (teps. WER: 
& Diinillion of a ſentinel from his poſt, 
For this relief, much thanks; tis bitter cold, 
: 77 Iam map at heart. 
„Nee vum, law Lat.] Legal remedy of wrongs. 
ulis vahLkE. adj. dom ten, | Capable of relief. 


wherein the 


TRELIEV 
IT 


arty is relievab 
« [relev), Lat. relever, Fr. 


As the great lamp of day, 

Through diff rent re zag doce el courle purſue, 
Wi: ves one world but to revive a new; 
15 by a plealing change, the queen of night 8 

MeVes his Juftre with a milder light.  Stepney. 
ng the inculcating precept upon precept will prove tire- 
ak: © poet mult not encumber his poem with too much 

n ut ſometimes relieve the ſubiect with a moral re- 


k Toſy rt; to aſſiſt. 


Pug lels or like * 1 A 
s, Or like relations, alternately relieve each other; 
ed ether will paſs alundler, yet = they plauſible to- 
W hab ;.: Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
& To e pain or ſorrow. | 
o luccour by aſſiſtance. 


Now Te hoe thy growing tore, 


at reſt, by placing another on his pot, 


0 
Honeſt loldier, who hath relieved 


=Bernado h you ? 


„do has my place, give you good night. Shakeſþ. 
C.To ede the centries, that — — all night. Dryd. 
Run's at by law. 0 
He 8 0 92255 from relic de.] One that relieves. 
Ws wants © Protector of his weaknels, and the reliever of 
Mn Rogers's Sermons. 
Fur, 1. J [Ttalian,} The prominence of a figure or 
vt 83 mirrour makes the objects in the middle come 
lights an 4 : the painter muſt do ſo in reſpect of 
And ow ws of his figures, to give them more re- 
bn or 2 Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 


. : 44 
1 8 — and light.] To light anew, 


me, and religbt my eye. 


1. Virtue as found 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Diet. 


12. Teaching religion. 
. 


Pope. | 
y That which is kept in memory of another, with a kind of | 


Milton. | 


If the fathers and huſbands were of the houſhold of fach, 
then certainly their relicts and children cannot be ſtrangers | 3. 
HSFprat s Sermons, 


; | Garth. | 4. Exactly; with ſtrict obſervance. | 
1. The prominence ot a figure in ſtone or metal ; the ſeeming | 


The figures of many ancient coins riſe up in a much more 


2. Jo quit; to releaſe; to give up. 
Pope. 
Milton. 
ryden's Kuight's Tale. 
| Dryden's nes. | PEE . 

©. | RELIYNQUISHMENT, z. /. [from relinquiſb.] The att of for- 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
ther can they, as to ee 101d plea of ahings, 


e by common law. Hale. 


* *vrecommend by the interpoſition of ſomething diſſimilar. 


 Addijon's Eſſay on the Georgicks. 


ſtance, and rel; he poor: PEGS | 
A pittance 55 c the poor; 7 
CT . A badi y land will ſet him free. Dryden. 


RELIGION. . 3 LF Fr. religio, Lat.} | 
upon reverence ot God, and expectation 
of future rewards and puniſhments. | | 
He that is void of tear, may ſoon be juſt, 
And no religion binds men tp be traitors. - Ben, Jobnſon. 
One ſpake much of right and wrong, 
Ot jultice, of religion, truth and peace, | 
And judgment from above, Milton. 
It we conlider it as directed againſt God, it is a breach of 
religion; if as to men, it is an offence againſt morality. 
| South. 
By her inform'd, we beſt religion learn, 
Its glorious object by her aid diſcern. Blackmore, 
Religion or virtue, in a large ſenſe, includes duty to God 
and our neighbour; but in a proper ſente, virtue ſignifies 
duty towards men, and religion duty to God. atts. 


2. A ſyſtem of divine faith and worſhip as oppoſite to others. 


The image of a brute, adorn'd 
With gay religions, tull of pomp and gold. Milton, 
The Chnittian religion, rightly underitood, is the deepelt 
and choigeſt piece of philotophy that is. More. 


rewards and ſuch terrible puniſhments as no religion ever 

did, and gives us far greater aſſurance of their reality and 

certainty than ever the world had. 01 Abe. 

RELIGIONIST. u. /. | from religion.] A bigot to any reli- 
gious perluaſion. 

The lawtulneſs of takin 
Quakers, who then will ſtand upon as good a foot for prefer- 
ment as any other ſubject; under frck a motly adminiſtra- 
tion, whar pullings and hawlings, what a zeal and biaſs there 
weill be in each religioniſt to advance his own tribe, and de- 

po the others ! | | Swift, 
RELIGIOUS. adj. [religieux, Fr. religioſus, Lat.] | 
1. Pious; diſpoſed to the duties of religion. | | 

It is a matter of ſound conſequence, that all duties are by 


more religious, from whole habilities the ſame proceed. 

| | „„ BOP" + 
When holy and devout religious Chriſtians | 
Are at their beads, tis hard to draw them from thence; 


So ſweet is zealous contemplation ! | Shakeſpeare. 
„„ SO ves - | = 
Religious titled them the {ons of God. 


Milton. 


He God doth late and early pray, 
More of his grace than gifts to lend; 
And entertains the harmleſs day EEE 
With a religious book or friend. _ Wotton. 
3. Among the Romaniſts, bound by the vows of poverty, cha- 
Ns”, and obedience, | OD 
Certain friars and religious men were moved with ſome 
zeal, to draw the people to the Chriſtian faith. Abbot. 
France has vaſt numbers of eccleſiafticks, ſecular and re- 
ligious, | Addiſon's State of the War, 
What the Proteſtants would call a tanatick, is in the Ro- 
man church a religious of ſuch an order; as an Englith mer- 
chant in Liſbon, after ſome great diſappointments in the 
world, reſolved to turn capuchin. | Addiſon. 
4. Exact; ſtrict. 


| RELYGIOUSLY. adv. [from religious. ] | 
1. Pioully; with obedience to the dictates of religion. 
2. According to the rites of religion. 

Rt ICT. 1. /. | relifte, old Fr, relicta, Lat.] A widow; a| 


Thele are their brethren, whom you Goths behold _ 
Alive and dead, and for their brethren flain 
EKeligiouſſy they aſk a ſacrifice, 


3. Reverently ; with veneration. 


ſence with reverence, kneeling and relig:oufly bowing thyſelf 
before him. : Duppa's 2 to Devotion. 


The privileges, juſtly due to the members of the two houſes 


of being religious. oa 
To RELINQUISH. . a. [relinquo, Lat.] 
1. To forſake; to abandon; to leave; to deſert. _ 
The habitation there was utterly relinquiſhed. 


Engliſh lords grew rich and mighty; for they placed Irith 
tenants upon the lands relinquiſhed by the Englith. Davies. 
The ground of God's ſole property in any thing is, the 
return of it made by man to God; by which act he relin- 
guiſbes and delivers back to God all his right to the ule of 
8 thing, which before had been freely 


3. Jo forbear; to depart from. 


” 


and orders common unto both, there are particulars, the uſe 


and noiſom quality; there is no doubt but we ought to re- 
linqui/h ſuch rites and orders, what freedom ſoever we have 
to retain the other ſtill. | Hooker, b. iv. F 11. 


ſaking. 5 1 „ 
Government or ceremonies, or whatſoever it be, which is 
popith, away with it: this is the thing they require in us, 
the utter relinguiſbment of all things popiſh. _ Hooker. 
That natural tenderneſs of conſcience, which muſt firit 


ſorrow for it, and at length cauſe a relinquiſhment of it, is 

took away by acuſtomary repeated courſe of ſinning. South, 
RE'LISH. ». /. ¶ from relecher, Fr. to lick again. Minjbew, 
TR e ee 


— 


ly uſed of a pleaſant taſte. 

peculiar reliſbes or taſtes, which experienced palates can 

ealily diſcern. | Boyle on Colours. 
Theſe two bodies, whoſe vapours are ſo pungent, ſpring 

from ſaltpetre, which betrays upon the tongue no heat nor 

corroſiveneſs, but coldneſs mixed with a ſomewhat languid 


reliſb retaining to bitterneſs. ; Bale. 
Much pleaſure we have loſt, while we abſtain'd 
From this delightful fruit, nor known till now ; 
True reliſh, taſting. Milton. 


Could we ſuppoſe their reliſbes as different there as here, 
yet the manna in heaven ſuits ny palate. Locke. 
Sweet, bitter, tour, harſh, and ſalt, are all the epithets we 
have to denominate that numberleſs variety of reliſbes to be 
found diſtin& in the different parts of the ſame plant. Locke. 
2. Taſte; ſmall quantity juſt perceptible. 
The king —.— graces; 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſs, | 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude; - _ 
I have no reliſb of _ Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
. Liking ; delight in any thing. 
_ We Rave luch a relijh tor . as to have loſt that of 
wit. | | Addiſon's Freeholder. 


Good men after death are diſtributed among thele ſeveral 
iſlands with pleaſures of different kinds, ſuitable to the rei/bes 
and periections of thoſe ſettled in them. 97. ang s Spetator. 

4. Senſe; power of pereeiving excellence; tate. | 
A man, whohas any reliſb for fine writing, diſcovers new 
beauties, or receives ſtronger impreſſions from the maſterly 


Pope. | 


ſtrokes of a great author every time he peruſes him. 4ddi/. 


The doctrine of the Golpel propoies to men ſuch glorious | 


oaths may be revealed to the | 


ſo much the better performed, by how much the men are | 


and thor attendants, are religiouſly to be maintained. Bacon. 
REL1GIOUSNESS, 2. /. [from religious.) The quality or ſtate | 


In caſe it may be proved, that amonglt the number of rites 


create in the ſoul a ſenſe of fin, and from thence produce a a 


. Talie ; the effect of oy thing on the palate; it is common- | 


Under ſharp, ſweet, and ſour, are abundance of immediate 


* To RELo'v E. V. 4. 


Shakeſp. Titus Andron. | 


Dolt thou in all thy addreſſes to him, come into his pre- or 


Abbot. | 
The Engliſh colonies grew poor and weak, though the | 


ranted him by | 
4 outh's Sermons; 


whereof is utterly unlawful, in regard of ſome ſpecial bad | 


* 


5 . . — 
REM 
* 


Some hidden feeds of goodneſs and knowledge givehim 4 
, 


reliſh of ſuch reflections, as improve the mind, and make 
the heart bettey. Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 262. 

The pleaſure of the proprietor, to whom things become 
familiar, depends, in a great mealure, upon the Poliſh of the 
ſpectator. Seed's Sermons. 


is given. ; 
| Expectation whirls me round; | 
Th' imaginary reliſb is ſo [weet, 5 


i When liberty is gone, 
Life grows inſipid, and has loſt its reliſb. Addiſon's Cato. 
6. Cait; e. | 
It preſerves ſome reliſh of old writing. 
To RELISH. v. &. [from the noun.] 5 


1. Jo give a taſte to any thing. 


On ſmoaking lard they dine; 
A ſav'ry bit that ſerv'd to reliſß wine. 
2. To taſte; to have a liking. 
I love the — 
Though it do well, I do not reliſb well 
Their loud applauſe. | Shakeſpeare, 
How will diffenting brethren reltþ it? | 
What will malignants fay ? Hudibras, p. i. 
Men ot nice palates would not reliſ6 Ariſtotle, as dreit up 
by tae {choolmen, Baker's Reflections on Learning, 
He knows how to prize his advantages and reliſb the ho- 
nours which he enjoys; Altterbury. 
To RELISH. v. u. $ | 


1, To have a pleaſing taſte. Fo | ( 


The ivory feet of tables were carved into the ſhape of 
lions, without which, their greateſt dainties would notreliſh 
to their palates. Hatesboell on Providence, 
2. To give pleature, | 3 
Had I been the finder out of this ſecret, it would not have 


3. To have a flavour, 

A theory, which how much ſoever it may reliſb of wit and 
invention, hath no foundation in nature. Woodward. 
RELYSHABLE. adj. [from relißß.] Guſtable; having a tate. 


The thing on earth, which 1s of moſt avail, 
Any virtue's branch and beauty's bud, _ 
Reltven not tor any good 


. 


| re and love.] To love in return. 
Jo own for him lo familiar and levelling an affection as 
love, much more to expect to be relowved by him, were not 


his own commandments make it a duty. 
pellucid. 
In brighter mazes, the relucent ſtreum 


To RELU'CT., v. u. [relufor, Lat.] To ſtruggle again. 
We, with ſtudied mixtures, force our relating appetites, 
and with all the ſpells of epicuriſm, conjure them up, that we 
may lay them again. Decay of Piety. 
RELUCTANCE. 4. /. [reluflor, Latin.] Unwillingnets; 
RELUCTANCY. f repugnance; ſtruggle in oppolition. 


is able to ſurmount their home" to ſeparation, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſuppoſed danger of thereby introducing a va- 


cuum. | | | Boyle, 
| a It favours ---:-- | = 
Reluctance againſt God, and his juſt yoke 
Laid on our necks. „ 
Bear witneſs, Heav'n, with what reluctancy 
Her hapleſs innocence I doom to die. Dryden, 


his looks with a reluctance to the action; he has pity on his 
beauty and his youth; and is loth to deſtroy ſuch a maſter- 
piece of nature, 


lay in the way towards virtue ? Atterbury. 
fore he can ſubdue the relufancies of his corruption, 

With great relufancy man is perſuaded to acknowledge 
this neceſlity. | Rogers's Sermons. 


with repugnance. 
| Reludtant; but in vain! a greater pow'r 885 
No rul'd him. Miilton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
Some refuge in the muſe's art I found; | 
Reluctant now I touch'd the trembling ſtring 
Bereft of him, who taught me how to ling, Tickell, 
gle againſt, 


on with ſome horrour, and men deviſe colours to delude their 
relufating conſciences; but when they have once made the 
breach, their ſcrupuloſity ſoon retires. Decay of Piety. 
RELUCTA'TION. #. /. [reludtor, Latin.] Repugnance; fe- 
ſiſtance. 5 ; 
The king prevailed with the prince, though not without 
ſome reluctation. | 5 
Adam's fin, or the curſe upon it, did not deprive him of 
his rule, but left the creatures to a rebellion or e e 
23 | ACons 
To RELU'ME. v. a. To light anew; to rekindle, 
EKRe.elume her ancient light, nor kindle new. 
To RE UMIN E. v. a, To light anew. 
1 Once put out thy light; | 
I know not where is that Promethean heat, © 
That can thy light relumine. Shakeſpeare's Othello; 
To RELV. v. u. [re and He.] To lean upon with confi- 
dence; to put truſt in; to reſt upon; to depend upon. 
Go in thy native innocence! rely 
On wi at thou haſt of virtue; ſummon all! Eons 
For God tow'rds thee hath done his part, do thine. Milton. 
Egypt does not on the clouds rely, | 


Bur to the Nile owes more than to the ſky, Waller, 
| Thus Solon to Piſiſtratus reply'd, 
Demanded, on what ſuccour he rehhy' d, 
When with ſo few he boldly did engagqdddddd 
Ille ſaid, he took his courage from his age. Denham, 


— 


Though reaſon is not to be relied upon, as univerſally 
ſufficient to dire& us what to do; yet_it 1s generally to be 


to do, | | 5 South. 

Fear relies upon a natural love of ourſelves, and is com- 
plicated with a neceſſary deſire of our own preſervation. 

, Tilot on. 

Such variety of arguments only diſtract the underſtanding 

that relies on them. | Locle. 


be relied upon for a deciſion. Atterbury. 

Do we find ſo much religion in the age, as to rely on the 

general practice for the meaſures of our _ ? Rogers. 

No prince can ever rely on the fidelity of that man, who is 

a rebel to his Creatoop. | Rogers. 
To REMAIN. v. . [remaneo, Latin. | 

1. To be left out of a greater 1 or number. 


That that remains, ſhall be buried in death. 5 
Job, xxvli. 15. 
| | Bake 


— 


5. Delight given by any thing; the power by which pleaſure 
That it enchants my ſenſe. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creffida. 


P oper 


reliſbed among my other diſeredits. Shakeſþ. Winter's Tale. 


To RELI'VE, v. u. [re and live.) To revivez to live anew. 
Spenſer, 
the leaſt ſaucy preſumption man could be guilty of, did not 
B ö "7 
RELU'CENT. adj. [relucens, Latin. ] Shining; tranſparent z 


Plays o'er the mead. Thomſon's Summer. 2 


A little more weight, added to the lower of the marbles, 


* Milton, | 


_ ZEneas, when forced in his own defence to kill $4 5 
the port (hows compaſſionate, and tempering the ſeverity of 


Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
How few would be at the pains of acquiring ſuch an ha- 
bit, and of conquering all the reluctancies and difficulties that 


Many hard ſtages of diſcipline muſt he paſs through, be- 
ogers. 


RELUCTANT. adj. [reluftans, Lat.] Unwilling; acting 


To RELU'CTATE, v. 2. Leluctor, Lat.] To reſiſt; toltrug- _ 


In violation of God's patrimony, the firſt ſaerilege is looked 


Bacor's Henry VII. 


Pope. : 


relied upon and obeyed, where it tells us what we are not _ 


The pope was become a party in the cauſe, and could not 


— 


— Oy 


REM > 


Bake that which ye will bake to-day; and that which re- 


nineth over, lay up untilthe morning. Exod. xvi. 23. 
2. To continue; to endure; to be lett. | SAL 

He tor the tunic remain'd tupidly good. Milton. 

It what you have heard, ihaii remain in you, ye ſhall con- 

tinue in the Sou. 1 John, ll. 24. 
3. To be lt atter any event, 

Coiidiets thou art, childleſs remain. Milton. 

In the families of the world, there remains not to one 


above another the leaſt pretence to inheritance. Locke. 
4. Not to be loſt. 
Now lomewhat fing, whoſe endleſs ſouvenance 
Among the thepherds may tor aye remain. Spenſer. | 


I was \ncreated more than all that were betore me, allo iny 
_ wildoin remaned with me. Ecclef. li. 9. 
5. To be letr us not compriſed, 8 
That a tatier may have ſome power over his children, is 
ealily granted; but that au elder brother has ſo over his bre- 
thren, remains to be proved. Locke. 
To REMAIN. . 4. To await; to be left to. 
Such end hau the kid; foi he would weaned be 
Ot cratr, coloured with umplicity; 
And tuch end, pardie, does all them rema 
J hat of ſuch tallers friendtiup thall be tam. 
8 With oaken ſtaff 
T'll raiſe ſuch outcries on thy clatter'd iron, 
Which long ſhall not withhold me from thy head, 
That in a little time, while breath remains thee, 
Thou oft thalt wiſh * at Gath to boaſt, 
l. 


Spenſer. 


But never thalt ſee Gat 3 Milton. 
If thence he '1cape, what remains him leſs 
Than unknown dangers ? 


Milton. 
„ The caſier conqueſt now ; 
Remains thee, aided by this hott of friends, 
Back on thy toes more glorious to return. 
REMAIN. 2. /. {from the verb.] 
1. Reiick ; that which is left. Generally uſed in the plural. 

I grieve with the old, for ſo many additional inconvenien- 
cies, more than their ſmall remain of lite teemed deſtined to 
undergo. | | 8 8 Pope. 

. The body left by the ſoul. _ . 2 8 
But towls obſcene diſmember'd his remains, 
And dogs han torn him. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Oh wou' dit thou ling what heroes Windſor bore, _ 
Or raiſe old warriors, whote ador'd remans, 
In weeping vauits, her hallow'd earth contains. 
3. Abode; habitation. Not in ute. 
A moit miraculous work in this good king, 
Which, often tince my here remain in England. 
I've teen him du. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
REMATN DER. adj. {from remain] Remaming; retule; left. 
His brain | | ET 
Is as dry as the remaznder bilket - 
After a voyage. 05 
Wo. turn not back the ſilks upon the merchant, 
When we have ipoil'd them; nor the remaizder viands 
We do not tnrow in unreipective place, 


Milton. 


* 


Pope. 


Becauſe we now are full. SHH. Troilus and Creſſida. | 


REMAINDER. 2. . 
1. What is lett. 5 | 
| | The gods protect you, 


0 And bleſs the good remainders ot the court! Shakeſp. 


A tine is levied to grant a reverſion or remainder, expect- 


ant upon a leaie that yieldeth no rent. | Bacon. 
Mahomet's cr̃eſcent hy our teuds encreaſt, | 
 Blaited the learn'd remainders of the Eait. Denham. 


Could bare ingratitude have made any one fo diabolical, 
had not cruelty come in as a ſecond to its aſſiſtance, and 
cleared the viilain's brealt ot all remamders ot humanity ? 

: 5 | | 7 South. 


There are two reſtraints which God hath put upon hu- | 
man nature, ſhame and fear; ſhame is the weaker, and harh 
place only in thoſe in whom chere are ſome remainders of 


Tulotjon. f 


virtue. RE ba 
What madneſs moves you, matrons, to deſtroy 
The laſt remainders of unhappy Troy? 

| It he, to whom ten talents were committed, has ſquan- 
dered away five, he is concerned to make a double e 
ment of the remainder. r gers. 


If theſe decoctions be repeated till the water comes off | 


clear, the remainder yiclds no ſalt. Arbuthnot. 


Of lix millions raiſed every year for the ſervice of the pub- 


lick, one third is intercepted through the ſeveral ſubordina- 
tions of artful men in office, before the remaznder is applied 


to the proper uſe. | Swift. | 
2. The body when the ſoul is departed; remains. HE 
| ---  Shew us Ny 1 
The poor remainder of Andronicus. Shakeſpeare. 


To REMAKE. wv. a. [re and make.] To make anew. 


That, which the owns above her, mult perfectly remake | 
Glanwille's Apology. | 
To REMA'ND. v. a. [re and mando, Lat.] To tend back; 


us after the image of our Maker. 


to call back. 2 
The better ſort quitted their freeholds and fled into Eng- 
land, and never returned, though many laws were made to 
remand them back. EN”? 
Philoxenus, for deſpiſing ſome dull poetry of Dionyiius, 
was condemned to dig in the quarries: from whence þ 
remanded, at his return Dionylius produced ſome other of 
his vertes, which as ſoon as Philoxenus had read, he made 


no reply, but, calling to the waiters, faid, Carry me again to 
| Government of the Tongue. 
 REMANENT., 2. ſ. [remanens, Lat. remanent, old Fr. It is 


the quaries, 


now contracted to remnant.] "The part remaining. 


Her majeity bought of his executrix the remanent of the | 


lat tern of three years. Bacou. 
REMA RK. . /. {remargue, Fr.] Obſervation; note; no- 
ice taken. 

He cannot diſtinguiſh difficult and noble ſpeculations from 

trifling and vulgar remarks. Collier on Pride. 

To REMA RK. v. a. [remarquer, Fr.] | | 

1. To note; to obſerve. 5 9 85 

It is eaſy to obſerve what has been remarked, that the 

names of ſimple ideas are the leaſt liable to miſtaxes. Locke. 

The pris' ner Samſon here I ſcekx,. 

— His manacles remark him, there he ſits. 

. To diſtinguiſn; to point out; to mak. 

REMARKABLE, adj. (remarkable, Fr.] Obſervable; worthy 
of note. | 

So did Orpheus plainly teach, that the world had begin- 

ning in time, from the will of the moſt high God, whoſe re- 


murkable words are thus converted. Raleigh, 
"Tis remarkable, that they 
Talk moſt, who have the leaſt to ſay. Prior. 


What we obtain by converſation ſoon vaniſhes, unleſs we | 


note down what remarkables we have found. Watts. 
RE MARKABLENESS. . /. ¶ from remarkable.} Obſervable- 
nels; worthincis of obiervation. a 
They fignify the remarkableneſs of this puniſhment of the 
Jews, as ſignal revenge from the crucified Chriſt. Hammond, 
REMARKABLY. adv, [trom remarkadble.] Obſcrvably; in 
4 manner worthy ct obſervation. 
Chiefly affur'd, 
Remarkably lo late, of thy fo true, 
So faithful love. 
duch parts of theſe writings, as may be remarłably ſtupid, 


3. That which counteracts any evil. 


| To REME'DY. wv. a. [remedier, Fr.] 


1 


Shakeſp. 4s You Like It. 


Dryden. | 


Dawes on Ireland. | 


eing | 


Milton. 


Milton, | 


cs "on n. ſ. [remarkeur, Fr.] Obſerver z one that re- 
marks. 

If the remarkey would but once try to outſhine the author 
by writing a better book on the ſame ſubject, he would toon 
be convinced of his on inſufficiency. Watts, 
REME'DIABLE. adj. | trom remedy.) Capable of remedy. 
KEME'DIATE. adj. | trom remedy.] Medicinal; attording a 
remedy, Not in ule, 

All you, unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 

Spring with my tears be aidant and remediate 

In the good man's diſtreſs. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
REME'DILESS. adj. (from remedy.) Not admitting remedy 
irreparable; curelets; incurable. 

| Sad ZEſculupius | 
Impriſon'd was in chains remed!leſs. Fairy Queen. 
may be termed the general, the remedleſs, or the necettary 
war. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
We, by rightful doom remcdileſs, 
Were loit in death, till he that dwelt above 
High-thron'd in 1ecret blits, tor us trail duſt t 
Emptied his glory. | Milton. 
Platter him it may, as thoſe are good at flattering, who 
are good for nothing clie; but in the mean time, the poor 
man is left under a remedileſs deluſion. South, 


REMEDY. 2. /. [remedium, Lat. remede, Fr. ] | 
1. A medicine by wiuch any illneſs is cured. | 


known by chen effects; and common reaton toon dutin— 


Prior. 


W hat may be remedy or cure 


Io evils, which our on mildeeds have wrought. Milton. 
Civil government is the proper remedy for the inconve- 
niencies of the itate ot nature. _ 
Attempis have been made for ſome remedy againit this 
evil. f Res Swift. 
4. Reparation ; means of repaiting any hurt. 
Things, without all remedy, 
Should be without regard. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
In the death of a man there is no remedy. Mid. ii. 1. 


1. Jo cure; to heal. 


lieth not ſo much in us as in themiclves. 

2. To repair or remove mitchict. | 
Io REME'MBER. v. a. [remembrer, old Fr. remembrare, 
Italian.] | 5 5 25 
1. To bear in mind any thing; not to forget. 


Hooker. 


2. To recollect ; to call to mind. . 
Hl having once ſeen and remembered me, even from the 
beginning began to be in the rierward. Sidney. 


ariſes in the mind with a coniciouſnels that we have had this 
idea before.  Waits's Improvement of the Mind. 
3. To keepin mind; to have preſent to the attention. 
: Remember what I warn thee, ſhun to taſte; 


And thun the bitter conſequence. 


Milton. | 
keep a young gentleman from vice by a total ignorance of 
it; unleſs you will all his life mew him up. Locle. 
4. To bear in mind, with intent of reward or puniſhment. 


CAD | He brings them back, OT 

ERememb ring mercy and his covenant ſworn, Milton. 

5. To mention; not to omit. 

A citation ought to be certain, in reſpect of the 
cited; for, it kink certainty be therein omitted, ſuch citation 

is invalid, as in many caſes hereatter to be remembered. 


6. To put in mind; to force to recollect; to remind. 


rather remembering than chaſtiſing. Sidney. 
Joy, being altogether wanting, 8: F 
It doth remember me the more of ſorrow. bete, 
Theſe petitions, and the anſwer of the common council of 
London, were ample materials for a conference with the 
lords, who might be thereby remembered of their duty. 


| | Tee. 
e n. ſ. [from remember.) One who remem- 
ers. 
A A brave maſter to ſervants, and a rememberer of the leaſt 
good office; for his flock he tranſplanted moſt ot them into 
. plentiful ſoils. | | 
REMEMBRANCE. 2. /. [remembrance, Fr.] 
1. Retention in memory. e He 
Though Cloten then but young, time has not wore him 
From my remembrance. | 
Thee I have heard relating what was done, 
Ere my remembrance. | Milton, 
Had memory been loſt with innocence, _ 
We had not known the ſentence nor th' offence; 
"Twas his chief puniſhment to keep in ſtore 
The fad remembrance what he was before. 
Sharp remembrance on the Engliſh part, 
And ſhame of being match'd by tuch a toe, 


Denham. 


Rouſe conſcious virtue up in every heart. Dryden. 
This ever grateful in remembrance bear, 
To me thou o ſt, to me the vital air. Pope's Odyſſey. 


2. Recollection; revival of any idea, , 
| I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what ſtate _ 
I tell; how glorious once above thy ſphere. 
Remembrance is when the ſame idea recurs, without the 
W e of the like object on the external ſenſory. Locke. 
3. Honourable memory. Out of ule, | 
| Roſemary and rue keep 
Seeming and favour all the winter long, 
| Grace and remembrance be unto you both. 
4. Tranſmiſſion of a fact from one to another. 
Titan, 
Among the heavens, th* immortal fact diſplay'd, 
Leſt the remembrance of his grief ſhould fail, 
And in the conſtellations wrote his tale. Addiſon. 
5. Account preſerved. | 
Thoſe proceedings and remembrances are in the Tower, 
beginning with the twentieth year of Edward J. Hale. 
6. Memorial. | 
But in remembrance of ſo brave a deed, 
A tomb and funeral honours I decreed. 
7. A token by which any one is kept in the memory. 
I have remembrances of yours, 
That I have longed to redeliver. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Keep this remembrance for thy Julia's take. Shakeſp. 
$. Notice of ſomething abſent. 
Let your remembrance ſtill apply to Banquo ; 
Prelent him eminence, both with eye and tongue. 


Shakeſpeare. 


ould become ſubjects of an occaſional cxiticiſm. 


Watts. 


Tune war, grounded upon this general remedies neceſlity, 


RENE DILESSNESS. 2. / {from remed:leſs.)] Incurablenels. | 


The difference between polſons and remedzes is enſily 


guiches between virtue and vice. Sci t. 
2. Cure of any uneatinets., | 55 
Here hope began to dawn; reſolv'd to try, “ 
She fix'd on this her utmoſt remedy. | Dryden. | 
O how ſhort my interval of woe! = i 
Our griets how {witt, our remedies how flow ! 


Locke. |- 


Sorry we are, that any good and godly mind ſhould be 
grieved with that which is done; but to remedy their griet, | 


Remember not againit us former iniquities. Pf. Ixxix. 8. 


We are iaid to remember any thing, when the idea ot it | 


Inis is to be remembered, that it is not poſſible now to | 


Cry unto God; for you ſhall be remembered of him. Bar. 


Ayliffe. | 


His hand and leg commanding without threatening, and |. 


Wotton. 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | 


Milton. | 


Shakeſp. | 


Dryden. 


R E M 


1. 2 — one that puts in mind 
weet remembrancer! Skakeſhones 
A ly knave, the agent for his matte Mary's blades, 
And the remembrancer of her, to hold 
The hand faſt to her lord. Shakeſpeare 
God is prelent in the conlciences of good 1 He, 
there a remembrancer to call our actions to mi > bad; he is 
nets to bring them to judgment, ind, and awit. 
| _— Would! were in my grave; Tayler, 
For, living here, you're but my curs'd remens 
I once was happy. Otway's Venic / i 
2. r N of ie exchequer, * Lev 
are digeſted into books, and ſ 
Pt the exchequer, that he make proceſſes upon len Jen, 
0 REME'RCLE, v. a, [remercier, F 11 
. V. a. [remercier, French. ] To thank, 05. 
Olf 'ring his ſervice and his deareſt life 
For her defence, againſt that earle to ff ht; 
She him remercied, as the patron of her life 
ToRE'MIGRATE. v. . [remigro, Lat.] To nn, 
again. de bac 
Some other ways he propoſes to diveſt ſome bodies of 


| borrowed ſhapes, and make them thei 


. 22 remigra 2 
inmplicity. rait to rhe * 

REMIGRA'TION. 2. . [from remi 0, 
P . M 2 * rate. * I 9 
again. grate. ] Removal back 


The Scots, tranſplanted hither, became acoy.: ; 

: * 16 Acququnted 
our cuitoms, which, by occaſional remigration;, | "a 
diffuſed in Scotland. | 9s became 
To REMIND. v. a. [re and ind.] To Put in m al. 
torce to remember. ea. 3 

When age itſelf, which will not be ceficd ſhall beg 
arreſt, ſcize, and remind us of our mortality by Zan 
dulnels of ſenſes; yet then the pleaſure of the yi; 10 n 
r oo on -: out 7 a 

The brazen figure of the cor.ſul, with the m J to 
finger, reminded me of Juvenal's major's pondera - Bing " 
, 2 ogg ds Remarks ts Tak 
RE MINI SCENCE, n./. Creminiſceus, atin.] Regions: 
recovery of ideas. 5 e 

I caſt about for all circumſtances that may reviy 
memory or remmiſcence. ric 

For the other part of memory, called remmiſcence, whit 
is the dais, of a thing at praſent forgot, or by as 
fuſedly remembered, by {euiag the mind to radack abs 
little cell of the brain; while it is thus bufied. how kk 
dentally does the thing fought tor offer i:(clt to the mind \ 
Gy Sone. 
Mice. ] Relating to 


S tadt may revive my 
Hale Origin of Manbixl 


REMINISCE'NTIAL. ad. [from re 
remmi cence, 

Would truth diſpenſe, we could be content with Plat 
that knowledge were but remembrance, that intellectual 6h, 
quiſition were but reminiſceutial evecation, © 3 
REul'ss. adj. Lremis, Fr. remiſſus, Lat.] N 

1. Not vigorous; flack. 5 

| The water deſerts the ſaid corpuſcles, unleſs it flow forth 

with a precipitate motion; for then it hurries them ont alone 

with it, till its motion becomes more langnid and rem. 
| ö Wordaward's Natural Hig 

2. Not careful; flothful. | A Os: 

Mad ire and wrathful fury makes me wee, 

That thus we die, while 1h traitors tleep. Shake}, 
It when by God's grace we have conquere the fit a 
culties of religion, we grow carelets and remiſs, and neg- 
lect our guard, God's Spirit will not always itrive with us. 
28 . Tilk'/on, 
_.. Your candour, in pardoning my errors, may mak? me 
more remiſs in correcting them. Drydea, 
3. Not intenſe. | 5 a | 
I beſe nervous, bold, thoſe languid and mer: | 

ofcommin, 


Here cold ſalutes, but there a lover's kils. 
REMLT'SSIBLE. adj. [from remit.] Admitting forgivencls, 
REMISSION. 2. J. | remiffion, Fr. remiſſio, Lat.] 


p 1. Abatement; relaxation; moderation. | 
perſon | 


Error, miſclaim, and forgetfulneſs, do now and then be- 
come ſuitors for ſome 3 of extreme rigour. Bac. 
2. Ceſſation of intenſeneſs. | 
In September and October theſe diſenſcs do no abate and 
remit in proportion to the rem/igr of the tun's heat, 
TR Woodard. 
This difference of intention and reniſſon of the mind it 
thinking, every one has experimented in himfelf. Lc. 
3. In phylick, remiſſion is when a diſtemper abates, but docs 
not go quite off before it returns again. 
4. Releaſe. | | 
Not only an expedition, but the remiſſon of adutyor tar, 
were tranſmitted to poſterity after this manner. Adi, 
Another ground cf the biſhop's, fears is the cu! 


the firſt fruits and tenths. Soll 
5. Forgiveneſs; pardon. | 
____. Mypenance is to call Lucetta back, 
And alk remiſſion for my folly palt. Shakefp:art. 


| | That plea 1 1 
With God or man will gain thee no rin. Maler. 
Many believe the article of rez27/1on of tins, but they be. 
lieve it without the condition of repentance or the fruits 0: 
holy life. Taylor's Rule of Living Iich. 
REmr'sSLY. adv. [from remiſs.) 


| x. Careleſsly; negligently; without cloſe attention, 


How ſhould it then be in our power to do it coldy or Ay 
| :/sy? ſo that our deſire being natural, is allo in _ 
_  gree of earneſtneſs whereunto nothing can be added.“ bal. 
2. Not vigorouſly ; not with ardour cr eagernets; lack. P 
here was not an equal concurrence in the proſecution © 
this matter among the biſhops; fome of them procen le 
more remiſsly in it. 6 oh 1 
REMISsSN ESS. 2. ſ. {from remiſs.] Careleſſneſs; negugettes 
coldneſs; want of ardour; inattention. 
Putte süss,, 
Or new, or by remiſeneſs new conceiv'd, 
Are now to have no ſucceſſive degrees. 
No great offenders ſcape their dooms; 
Small praiſe from lenity and rem?/5ze/s cams 
Jack, through the remiſ5ne/s ot conſtables, 


Hale eur. 


8. Denbam. 
has aways 


N 17 * J Hul. 

found means to eſcape, =Arbuthavt : Hiftory 25 fur from 
for our faleguon, 8191. 

The great concern of God for c bt to excite our 


an argument of remiſine/5 in us, that it ought te 
utmolt care. ee eee Kagel. S 
To REMIT. v. a. [remitto, Lat.] 
1. To relax; to make lets intenſe. 
So willingly doth God reit his ire. 
Our ſupreme foe may much rem, 4 
His anger; and perhaps thus tar 110% © 
Not mind us not offending, fatisfy'd 
With what is puniſh'd. 
2. To forgive a puniſhment. © © n eaſe; 
With ſuppliant pray'rs their pow'rs appete 
The ſoft Napzan race will ſoon repent 
Their anger, and remit the puniſhment. dick good 
The magiſtrate can often, where the, ps uni ment ot 
mands not the execution of the law, ee ow cannot ve. 
criminal offences by his own authority, bd ) Lack. 
mit the ſatisfaction due to any private man. 
3. [ Remettre, Pe. 0 pardon a fault. 
At my lovely Tamora's intreats, 


| Milben. 


faults 


REME"MBRANCER. 7. J. [from remembrauce.] 


I do remit theſe young men's heinous Saad 


Ar. 


22 


po 


| * Bf 
| fins ye remit, they are remitted unto 1 
* ko ye — pc are retained, John, xx. 


: 2 reii 0 ; 
beth, 4 _— = 2 crimes, offenders ſhould be e- 
= 5 their prince to be puniſhed in the place pron the 
lone, have olfend os” Lands k * 6 
den Th' Ægyptian crown J to your — s rem ; 
awit. And, with it; take his heart who offers it. 
apler, Heaven thinks fit 5 | 
to th _ my to 3 Dryden's Tyran. Love. 
ers. .] Todeter; to reter. "IM 
of . rde bihop 150 certain proud inſtruRions in the front, 
h there were a pliant clauſe at the _ —_ 
Fane all to the biſhop's diicretion. Bacon's ; _ II. 
acon, | mit me to themſelves, and challenge their natural in- 
. Ob. nuity 10 ſay, whether they have not ſometimes ſuch ſhiver- 
fe within them. a Government of the Tongue. 
ain in cultouy. | 3 

5 To Ins bold return with ſeeming patience heard, 
penſ.», The pris'ner was remitted to the guard. Dryden. 
e back To ſend money to a diſtant place. 

I They obliged themſelves to remit after the rate of twelve 
of their hundred thouſand pounds tering per annum, divided into 
Ur firſt ſomany monthly payments. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 

B5;be, 1. Torctiore. Not in ule. : | 
al back The archbiſhop was retained priſoner, but after a ſhort 
time remitted to his liberty. Hayward. 
ed with C | 
became 1. 10 {lacxen; to grow teſs intenſe. 1 | 
Hale, Wen our patſions remit, the vehemence of our ſpeech 
bd; t) remits t00. Broome's Notes on the Od\ſſey. 

: 1. 1 o abate by growing eee 5 
beg im to As, by degrees, rey remtreda of t ei m ultry, Joat ec 
ins aud their bullnels, ani! gave way to their picatures, they let tail 
ſhall be thole gencrous principles, which had railed them to worthy ! 
ermons, thoughts. . : Scuchs Sermons. 
on his 3. Io phylck, to grow by intervals leſs violent, though not 
mm. nolly intermitung- 928 . 12 
e Italy, Matrix. A. J. (from remit.) The act of remitting to 
ieotion; cultody. 5 i ; 2 
= UI T TAN CE. 2. J eee, | 
ve my 1. The act of paying money at a diltant place. 
lankin., 3. Sum fent to a dittant place. 5 IG Y 
„ Which A compact among private perſons furniſhed out the feve- 
ut. con- ral remittances. Aadiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
ck cvery RewifrTER. 2. / {remettre, Fr.] In common law, arclti- 
d acct. tution of one that nath two titles to lands or tenements, and 
mind! is leited of them by his latter title, unto his title tnat is more 

one. zucient, in caſe where the latter is detective. Comvel, 
lating tg Vou laid, if Treturn'd next ſize in Lent, | | 

| I ſhould be in remitter of your grace 
h Plato, In th' interim my letters ſhould take place 5 
Cual ace Of athdavits. | | Donne.. 
Brown, REewiagt. 2. . {corrupted from remanent.) Relidue that 

| which is left; that which remains. : Fg 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 

ow forth Thou bloodlets rezmant of that royal blood, 3 
nt along Be't lawful that I invocate thy ghott? Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
remils, | -- .- Bear me hence | 
Ha. From forth the noiſe and rumour of the field, 228 

| Where may think the remnant of my thoughts. Shak. | 

„bon his ſhelves. 5 

4 Remnants of packthread and old cakes of roſes ET: 
furt duc. Were thinly icatter'd. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
and neg- l was entreated to get them tome reſpite and breathing by | 
with us. a ceſſation, without which they taw no probability to pre- 
Till:/ſon. krve the renant that had yet eſcaped. Aung Charles. 
make me Their Andes are far higher than thoſe with us; whereby 
Dada. it ſeems that the remnants of the generation of men were in 

8 ſuch 4 deluge ſaved. . : Bacon. 
ſs; The rexmant of my tale is of a length _ 
oſcommin, Jo tire your patience. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Veftcls, A feeble army and an empty ſenate, WEE: 

 Remuants of mighty battles fought in vain. Addiſan. 

See the poor remnants of theie thghted hairs! | 
I then be. My hands ſhall rend what een thy rapine ſpares. Pope. 
Pacer. The trequent ule of the latter was a remmndut of popery, 
_ which never admitted vcripture in the vulgar tongue. Swift. 
abate and REMNANT. adj. [corruptly formed from remazent.] Re- 
. mining; yet left. . 
ond-ward. | It bid her feel Th 
e MING No future pain tor me; but inſtant wed 
cke. A lover more proportion d to her bedz _ 
but docs And quiet dedicate her remnant life 5 
| — Tothe juit duties of an humble wife. Prior. 
R:v0'LTEN, part. {from remelt.] Melted again. 
Nor em, It were good to try in glais works, whether the crude ma- 
Adlon. terials, mingled with glais already made and remolten, do 
m uncl not facilitate the making of glaſs with leſs heat. Bacon. 

Seil. MONSTRANCE. . /. [remonſtrance, Fr. from remon- 

rate. | b OM 

* Show; diſcovery. Not in uſe. _ | 

abe fart. ou may marvel, why I would not rather | 
5 Make rath remonflrance of my hidden power, og 
Mar. Than let him be 10 loft, Shakeſpeare's Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
1t they be. 1. Strong repreſentacion. 8 | | 


je frults of 
f 5711 Fain by . 7 5 0 1 5 . 

71g Iich. dere them power ot contirming it unto others, either with 
miraculous operation, or with ſtrong and invincible remon- 


, france of found reaſon. 5 Hooker, b. v. § 10. 
16ly or fe- 


in that de 
ad, Healer. 
ſlackly. 
ſecution oi 
proceeding 


m which they ſet ſorth, that their father, having refuſed to 
take in the Spectator, they offered to bate him the article of 
d and butter in the tèa- table. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Importunate paſſions ſurround the man, and will not ſuf- 


docen m to attend to the remonſtrances ot juitice. Rogers. | 
Clor g 3 PREMONSD RATE. ©. eps Le Lat. ONES A 
egusches; r.] To makea ſtrong repreſentation ; to ſhow reaſons on 
N. ſide in ſtrong terms. | | | 
. MORA. n. ſ. Latin} 
n Ak er obſtacle. 3 | 
bare ports kill or a kind of worm that ſticks to ſhips, and retards 
Takes 8 through the water. e 
LI ear ales you fhall find in arms the whale, herring, roach, 
* Bull. | peri : Peacham on Blazoning. 
- y 11 © Femora is about three quarters ot à yard long; his 
© 45 . before three inches and a half over, thence tapering to 
e tail end; his mouth two inches and a half over; his 
— $ ending 2 the nether a little broader; and 
* uced forward near an inch; his lips rough with a great 
Men % nber of little priekles. | Grew. 
2 RATE. v. a. [remoror, Lat.] To hinder; gd 5 
Dick. 
e mee! | 
122 | Son 
VER en that he believed they could be reſtrained from that 
; 4: gig by any remorſe of conſcience, or that they had 
, 1. T. et enough to defign and execute it. Clarendon. 
Drau. Mans 4 Pity; Iympathetick ſorrow. 
ood de- rw eleem of their own lives, yet, for remorſe of 
ihwent ot WS end children, would be withheld. Spenſer. 
cannot ve. r tou leal this faſhion of thy malice 
Locks ” ant hour of act; and then tis thought, 
Than Hh + ry thy mercy and lee more itrange, 
Te ros 25 {frange apparent crueſty. Shakeſpeare. 
ute r lughted me into the river, with as little remorſe 
paart. duld have drowned a bitch's blind puppies. Shak. 
44 % pupp 


Dryden. 


3. Diſmiſſion from a poſt. LES 1 
It the removal of theſe perſons from their poſts has pro- 


he ſame God, which revealeth it to them, would alſo. 


_. Alarge family of daughters have drawn uparemonſtrance, | 


Curſe on th* unpard'ning prince, whom tears can draw 
o no remorſe; who rules by lion's law. Dryden. 
NEL ALLNER: adj. (remorſe and full.} Tender; compal- 
nate, | | 
O Eglamour, think not flatter, _ 
Valiant and wite, remor/eful, well accompliſh'd. Shakeſp. 
' Love, that comes too late, | 
Like a remorſetul pardon flowly carried, | | 
To the great tender turns a ſowre offence, Shakeſpeare. 
The gaudy, blabbing, and remor/eful da | 
Is crept into the boſom of the tea. * Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
wr net er ea adj. \trom remorſe.) Unpitying; cruel; 
avage. 19 | 2 7 
Where were the nymphs, when the remorſeleſs dee 
.Clos'd o'er the head of your lov'd Lytidas ? Milton. 
O the inexpreiſible horrour that will ſeize upon a ſinner, 
when he ſtands arraigned at the bar of Divine Juſtice! when 
he ſhall fee his accuter, his judge, the witneſſes, all his re- 
morjeleſs advertaries. South's Sermons. 
REMO TE. adj. [remotus, Lat.] | 
1. Diſtant; not immediate. 
In this narrow icantliag of capacity, it is not all remote 
and even apparent good that affetts us. | Locke. 
2. Diſtant; not at hand. 


| 3- Removed far off; placed not near. 


Wherever the mind places itſelf by any thought, either 
amongtt, or remote from all bodies, it can, in this uniform 


idea ot tpace, no where find any bounds. Locke, 
In quiet ſhades, content with rural ſports, : 
Give mea lite, remote from guilty courts. Granville. 


4. Foreign. , 
5. Di.cant; not cloſely conneted, . 
An unadvited tranſiliency from the effect to the remotoſt 
cauſe | | | | lanville. 
Syllogilm ſerves not to furniſh the mind with intermediate 
ideas, that thew the connection of remote ones. Locke. 
6. Alien; not agreeing. | 
All thote propoſitions, how remote ſoever from reaſon, are 
ſo lacred, that men will ſooner part with their lives, than 
ſuffer themſelves to doubt of them. Locke. 


7. Abſtracte. | | 
|REMO'TELY. adv. | from remote.] Not nearly; at a diſ- 


tance. | 
It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was thinly inha- 
bite, at leaſt not remotely planted before the flood. Brown, 
Two lines in Mezentins and Lauſus are indeed remotely 
allied to Virgil's ſenſe, but too like the tenderneſs or Ovid: 


 |REMOTENESS. 1. /. [from remote.] State of being remote; 


diltancez not nearnets. 


our remoteneſs, appear extremely little. Boyle. 
 Titian employed brown and earthly colours upon the fore- 
part, and has reſerved his greater light for ee und 

the back part of his landſcapes. | 
It the greatett part of bodics eſcape our notice by their 


5 Locke. 
His obſcurities generally ariſe from the remoteneſs of the 
cultoms, perſons, and things, he alludes to. Addiſon, 
REmo'TION. 2. /. [from remotus, Lat.] The att of remov- 
ing; the ſtate of being removed to diſtance. LO 
. Ps Shakeſpeare. 
This act perſuades me, D 


. 


"Tis the remoticn of the duke and her. . 


tion, in reference to antecedency or conſequence z as to con- 
clude from the poſition of the antecedent unto the 


moved. 


The Irith biſhops have their clergy in ſuch ſubjection, that | 


they dare not complain of them; for knowing their own in» | | 


capacity, and that they are theretore removeable at their bi- 
ſhop's will, yield what pleaſeth him. Spenſer. 
In tuch a chapel, ſuch curate is removeable at the plea- 
{ure of the rector of the mother church. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Remo'vaL. z. ſ. [from p F 
1. The act of putting out of any place. | 
By which removal of one extremity with another, the 
world; leeking to procure a remedy, hath purchaſed a mere 
exchange of the evil before felt. Hooker, 
2. The act of putting away. - | : 
The removal of ſuch a diſeaſe is not to be attempted by 
active remedies, no more than a thorn in the fleſh is to be 
taken away by violence. | 


duced ſuch popular commotions, the continuance of them 
might have produced ſomething more fatal, Addiſon. 
Whether = removal was cauſed by his own fears or other 
men's artifices, ſuppoling the throne to be vacant, the body 
of the people was left at liberty to chuſe what form of go- 
vernment they pleaſed, "4 Swift. 
4. The ſtate of being remove. EB ns 
The fitting Kill of a paralytick, whilſt he prefers it to a 
removal, is voluntary. | | | 
ToREMOVE. v. 3 Lat. remuer, Fr.] 
1. To put from its place; to take or put away. 
8 | Good God, remove | | 
The means that makes us ſtrangers! Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


away the underſtanding of the aged. Fob, xii. 20. 


Remove thy ſtroke away from me; Iam conſumed by the 


low. Pſalm xxxix. 13. 
So would he have removed thee out of the ftraight into a 
broad place. a Job, xæxxvI. 16. 
He longer in this paradiſe to dwell 
Permits not; to remove thee I am come, 
And ſend thee from the garden forth to till ; 
The ground. _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 
Whether he will remove his contemplation from one idea 
to another, is many times in his choice. Locke. 
Vou, who fill the bliſsful ſeats above! 
Let kings no more with gentle mercy Ys 
But every monarch be the ſcourge of God, 
If trom your thoughts Ulyſſes you remove, 


4 


Who rul'd his ſubjects with a father's love. Pope's Oayſſ. | 


2. To place at a diſtance. ; ; 
| They are farther removedfrom a title to be innate, and the 
doubt of their being native impreſſions on the mind, is 
ſtronger againſt theſe moral principles than the other, Locke. 
To REMO'VE, v. 2. | | 
1. To change place. 55 
2. To go from one place to another. 
A ſhort exile muſt for ſhow precede; 
The term expir'd, from Candia they remove, 


Dryden. 


And happy each at home enjoys his love. 
+ How oft from pomp and ſtate did I remove 
To feed deſpair ? | Prior. 


REMO VE. 2. ſ. [from the verb. ] 


1. Change of place. 


 REmo'VEDNESS. 2. /. [from removed.] 


| | | | Drzden.| © 
While the fainting Dutch remotely fire 
In the firſt front amidit a flaughter'd pile, 5 
High on the mound he dy'd. Smith. 


Ihe joys of heaven are like the ſtars, which by reaſon of | 


ryden. | 


remoteneſs, others are no leſs concealed by their minutenels, | 


All this ſafety were remotion, and thy defence abſence. XY 


' Shakeſpeare. | 
The conlequent ſtrictly taken, may be a fallacious illa- 
lition of | 
the conſequent, or from the remotion of the conſequent to | 


the remotzon of the antecedent. Brown's Vulgar Errours, | 
REMO'VABLE. adj. [from remewe.] Such as may be re- 


Arbuthnot. | 


ocke. 


He removeth away the ſpeech of the truſty, and taketh 


2, Suſceptibility of being removed. Not in uſe, 
What is early received in any conſiderable ſtren 
preſs, grows into our tender natures; and therefore is of 
ditticult remove, | e's Scepfis, 
3- Tranſlation of one to the place of another. | 
A. yp this 28 thou ſhalt wear; : 
old, take you this, my ſweet, and giv 
So (hall Rn take me for Roliline + mn: 
And change your tavours too; fo ſhall your loves 
Woo contrary deceiv'd by thele removes. 
4. State of being removed, 
. This place thould be both ſchool and univerſity, not need- 
ing a remove to any other houſe of ſcholarſhip. Milton. 
.He that conſiders how little our conſtitution can bear a 
Lende into parts of this air, not much higher than that we 
breathe in, will be ſatisfied, that the allwiſe Architect has 
ſuited our organs, and the bodies that are to affect them, 


one to another. Locke. 
5. Act of e I cheſsman or draught. 
6. Departure; act of going away. 
So look d Aſtrea, her remove deſign'd, 
On thole dittrefled friends the left behind. Waller. 


7. The act of changing place. | 
Let him, upon his removes from one place to another, 
procure recommendation to ſome perſon of. quality reſiding 
in the place whither he removeth. 
8. A ſtop in the ſcale of gradation. 
In all the viſible corporeal world, quite down from us, 
the delcent is by ealy iteps, and a continued ſeries of things, 
that in each remove differ very little one from the other. 
Locke, 
A freeholder is but one remove from a legiſlator, and 
| ought to ſtand up in the defence of thoſe laws. Addiſon, 
9. A ſmall diſtance. | 
The fierceſt contentions of men are between creatures 
equal in nature, and capable, by the greateſt diſtinction of 


ther. 


h : Rogers. 
10. Act of putting a horſe's ſhoes upon different feet. 1 8 


trom others. 2 | 
Your accent is ſomething finer than you could purchaſe 
in ſo removed a dwelling. Shakeſp. As You Like It. 


removed; remotenels, | 7 

I have eyes under my ſervice, which look upon his re- 
movedneſs. | _ Shakeſpeare. 
REMO'VER. 2. . [from remove.] One that removes. | 
The miſlayer of a merſtone is to blame; but the unjuſt 


amis. Bacon. 
Haſty fortune maketh an enterpriſer and remover, but the 
exerciſed fortune maketh the able man. Bacon. 
To REMOU'NT., v. 1. remonter, hs To mount again, 
Stout Cymon toon remounts, and cleft in two 
His rival's head. 
The reſt remounts with the aſcending vapours, or is waſhed 


REMU'NERABLE. adj. [from remunerate.] Rewardable. 
To REMU'NERATE. v. a. {remunero, Lat. remunerer, 
Fr.] To reward; to repay ; to requite; to recompenſe, _ 

ls ſhe not then beholden to the man, 

That brought her for this high good turn ſo far? 

Fes; and will nobly remunerate. | Shakeſpeare. 

Money the king thought not fit to demand, becauſe he 

| had received ſatisfaction in matters of ſo great importance 
and becauſe he could not remunerate them with any genera 

pardon, being prevented therein by the coronation pardon, 


wherewith the Lord ſhall remunerate the faithful ſervant. 
REMUNERA'TION. 2. % 8 Fr. remuneratio, 
Latin. ] Reward; requital; recompence; repayment, 
Hear this ſignificant to the country maid, Jaquenetta 
there is remuneration; for the beſt ward of mine honour is 
rewarding my dependants. Shakeſpeare's Lowe Lab. Loft. 


laſt remunerations. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
A collation is a donation of ſome vacant benefice in the 
church, eſpecially when ſuch donation is freely beſtowed 
without any proſpect of an evil remuneration. =Aylife. 
 REMUNERA'TIVE. adj. [from remunerate.] Exerciled in 
giving rewards. | 


of his punitive and remunerative juſtice. Boyle. 
To REMU'RMUR. v. 4. [re and murmur.] To utter uk, in 
murmurs; to repeat in low hoarle founds. 
Her fate is whiſper'd by the gentle breeze, 
And told in ſighs to all the trembling trees; 
The trembling trees, in ev'ry plain and wood. 
Her fate remurmur to the ſilver flood. Pope. 
To REMU'RMUR. v. 2. [remurmuro, Latin.) To murmur 
back; to echo a low hoarſe found. | . | 
Her fellow nymphs the mountains tear 
With loud laments, and break the yielding air; 
The realms of Mars remurmur'd all around, 


And echoes to th' Athenian ſhores rebound, 
His untimely fate, th' N woods _ : 
In ſighs remurmur'd to the Fucine floods. Dryden. 


RENA'RD, . /. [renard, a fox, Fr.] The name of a fox in 


fable. 
| Before the break of day, | 
Renard through the hedge had made his way. 
RENA'SCENT., 55 
riſing again into being. 


Dryden. 
J. [renaſcens, Latin.] Produced again; 


duced again. | 
To RENA'VIGATE. eee F. To ſail again. 
RENCOU'NTER. 2. ſ. [rencontre, Fr. : 
1. Claſh; colliſion. | 


awaken them into perception, 
2. Perional oppoſition. A 
Virgil's triends thought fit to alter a line m Venus's 
ſpeech, that has a relation to the rencounter. Addiſon. 
So when the trumpet ſounding gives the ſign, 
The jultling chiefs in rude rencounter join: 
So meet, and ſo renew the dextrous fight; _ | 
Their clattering arms with the fierce hock reſound. 


Granville. 

3. Looſe or caſual engagement. : 
The confederates ſhould turn to their advantage their ap- 
ape odds in men and horſe; and by that means out- num- 


Collier. 


4. Sudden combat without premeditation. 
To RENCOU'NTER. v. . [rencontrer, Fr.] 
11. Toclaſh; to collide. - | 

2. To meet an enemy unexpectedly. 

3. To ſkirmiſh with another. 

4. To fight hand to hand, 


Io tear with violence; to * 


To REND. v. a. pret. and pret. paſſ. rent. [nenvan, Sax.) 


of im- 


Shakeſd, 


Bacon's Eſſays. 


circumſtances, of but a very ſmall remove one from ano- 


His horſe wanted two removes, your horſe wanted nails. 


5 5 8 Tt. 
REMO'VvED. particip. adj. [from remowe.] ee Ty 


he ſtate of being . 
judge is the capital remover of landmarks, when he definetn 


D ow, © 


down into rivers, and tranſmitted into the ſea. Woodward. 


2 | t | Ons 
In another parable, he repreſents the great condeſcenſions 


He begets a ſecurity of himſelf, and a careleſs eye on the 


The knowledge of particular actions ſeems requiſite to 
the attainment of that great end of God, in the manifeſtation 


Dryden. 


RENA'SCIBLE. adj. [renaſcor, Latin.) Poſſible to be pro- 


You may as well expect two bowls ſhould grow ſenſible 
by rubbing, as that the rencounter of any bodies ſhould 


r the enemy in all rencounters and engagements, Addiſon. - 


Will 


— 


— — 


| Will you hence 

Before the tag return, whole rage doth rend, 

Like interrupted waters, and v erbear g ; 

What they are uſed to bear? Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

He vent a lion, as he would have rezt a kid, and he had 
nothing in his hand, Judges, xiv. 4. 

I will not rend away all the kingdom, but give one tribe 
to thy ton. 1 Kings, xi. 13. 

By the Thund'rer's ſtroke it from the root is rent, 


_— 


So lure the blows which from high Heaven are ſent. 

Cowley. 
What you command me to relate, | | 
Renews the ſad remembrance ot our fate, ES 
An empire from its old foundations rent. Di den. 
| Look round to lee 
The lurking gold upon tae fatal tree f 
Then rend it oi. Dryden's Æneis. 


Is it not as much reaſon to ſay, when any monarchy was 
ſhattered to pieces, and divide! amonglt revolted tubjects, 
that God was caretul to pre;-ive monarchical power, by 
rending a ſettled empire into a multitude of little govern- 


ments? | Locke. | 
When its way th' impetvous paſſion found, 5 
I rend my treſies, and my breait I wound. Pope. 


; From cloud to cluud the rending lightnings rage. Thom. 
RENDER. ». . [from rend.] One that rends; a tearer. 


To RENDER. v. a. [rondre, Fr.] | 5 


1. To return; to pay back. | | 
What ſhall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits? P/. 
They that render eviitor good are advertaries. F/. xXxVlil. 
W il.ye render me a recompente? Foel, ii. 4. 
Let him loo into the future tate of bliſs or nutery, and 
ſee there God, the rightcous judge, ready to render every 


man according to his decds. Locke, 
2. To rettore; to give back. 
Hither the ſcas at {tate times reſort, 
And ſhove the loaden veſſels into port; 
Then with a gentle ebb 1etire again, - 
And render back their cargo to ihe main, Addiſon. 


3. To give upon demand. 
Tae tiuggard 1s wiſer 
that can render a reaſon. 
4. To invett with qualuesz to make. 
Becauſe the nawie of man carrics 
no wonder It the tame nature ren 
Ute, | 
| Love 
Can anſwer love, and reader blils ſecure, 
5. Io repreſent; to exinbit. 
I heard him (peak of that ſame brother, 
And he did render him the moit unnatural 
That hv'd 'monglit men. 
6. To tante. | 
- Render it in the Engliſh a cirele; but tis morn ren- 
dered aiphere. | Hurnet's Theory of the Earth. 
He has a clearer idea of ſtrigi and ſiſtrum, a curry-comb 
and -ymba), which are the Engliſh names dictionaries rea- 
der them by. 5 ef, =: GEE: 
He ules only a prudent diſſimulation; the word we may 
__ alm{l-era h render malter of 4 great preſence ot mind. 
3 Broome Notes on the Odyſſey. 
7. Toſurrender; to yield; to give u.. 
Iwill cali him to to ttii6t account, l 
That he thail render every glory up, 
Or Iwill tear the reck*ning from his heart. £& 
My rend ring my perſon to them, may engage their affec- 
tions tome. | King Charles. 
One, with whom he uſed to adviſe, propoled to him to 
render hinfelt upon conditions to the Earl of Eſſex. Clarend. 
Would he render up Hermione, 4. 
And keep Aityanax, I ſhould be bleſt! A. Phillips. 
3. To offer; to give to be uſed. 3 = 
Logick renders its daily ſervice to wiſdom and virt 


in his own conceit, than ſeven men 
9 5 Frov. XXI. 16. 
him out to action, it is 
ders him ſolicitous about the 
| South Sermon. 


ue. 


REN DER. . ſ. [from the verb.] Surrender. 

Eb To Newnels | 
Of Cloten's death, we being not known, nor muſter'd 
Among the bands, may drive us toa render. 

RENDE'ZVOUS. . .. [rendez vous, Fr.] | 
1. Aſſembly ; meeting appointed. | 
A commander of many thips 
together, than have it ſevered tar atunder; for the attend- 
ance of meeting them again at the next rendezwous would 

conſume time and victual. 83 

2. A ſign that draws men together 5 
The philoſopher's ſtone and a holy war are but the ren- 
dezwyous of cracked brains, that wear their teather in their 
head inſtead of their hat. | 
3. Place appointed for aſſembly. 
The king appointed his w 
ther to a rendezvous at Marlborough. Clareudon. 
This was the general rendezvous which they all got to, 
and mingling more and more with that oily liquor, they 
ſucked it all up. | Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
To REN DEZ vous. v. #. [from the noun.] "To meet at a 

palace appointed. | | 

RENDI'T1ON, 2 
| ielding. | 
5 Pn. Je. [renegado, Spaniſh ; renegat, Fr.] 

1. One that apoſtatiſes from the faith; an apoſtate. 


There lived a French renegado in the tame place, where | 


the Caſtihian and his wife were kept priſoners. 
2. One who deſerts to the enemy; a revolter. 
Some ſtraggling foldiers might prove rentgadoes, but they 
would not revoltin troops. | Decay of Fiety. 
If the Roman government ſubſiſted now, they would have 
had renegade ſeamen and ſhipwrights enough.  Arbuthnot, 
To RENE GE. v. a. [renego, wh renter, Fr.] To diſown. 
; His captam's heart, 19 57 
Which, in the ſcuffles of great fights, hath burſt 
The buckles on his „ all temper. Shakeſp. 
Such tmiling rogues as thele ſoothe every paſſion, 
Renege, athrm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their matters. Shakeſþ. 
The delign of this war is to make me renege my con- 
ſcience and thy truth, | King Charles. 
To RENE'W. v. a. re and new; renowo, Latin. en 
1. To renovate; to reitore the former ſtate, 
In ſuch a night 
Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs, 
That did renew old Eſon.  Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
It is impoſſible tor thole that were once enlightened, if 
they ſhall tall away, to rena them again unto repentance, 
| Heb. vi. 6. 
Let us go to G1)gal, and rexerwthe kingdom there. 1 Sam. 
Renew'd to lite, that ſhe inight daily die, 


_ Addiſon, 


I daily doom'd to follow. Dryden. 
2. To reprat; to put again in act. | 
Iny tamous grandfather | 
Doth live again in thee ; long may'ft thou live, | 
Lo bear his image, and renew his glories! Shakeſp. 


The bedy percutied hath, by reaſon of the percuſſion, a 
trepidation wrought in the minute _ and fo reneweth 
the percuſſion of the air. acon's Natural Hiſtory. 
| The bearded corn eniu'd | 


4. To begin again, 


RRkNNET. 2, 


| RE'NNET. 


Thomſon. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


| lowing paſlage is a mere Gallicitm : renoncer a mon ſang. 


Shakeſp. | 


Watts. | 


Shakeſp. | 
ſhould rather keep his fleet | 


| Raleigh's Apology. | 


Bacon. ; 


hole army to be drawn toge- | 


. [from render.) Surrendering ; the at of |. 


NE N 


The lait great age, foretold by ſacred rhymes, 
Renews its finiſh'd courle, Saturnian tines 
Row! round again. Dryden's Virgil's Paſtorals. 
4. In theology, to make anew; to transform to new lite. 

Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye 
may prove what is that perfect will of God. Rom. Xi. 2. 
RENGWABLE. adj. [from renew. ] Capable to be renewed. 

The old cuſtom, upon many eſtates, is to let tor Icaſes of 
lives, renewable at pleaſure, Swwijt's Miſccilanics. 
ENE'WAL. . /. {irom renew.) The act of renewing ; re- 
novation. 

It behoved the Deity, perſiſting in the purpoſe of mercy to 
mankind, to renew that revelation trom time to time, and to 
rectity abuſes, with ſuch authority for the rexezval and rec- 
titication, as was ſutficient evidence of the truth oi what was 
revealed. Forbes. 
RENITENCY. 2. /. [from renitent.] That reſiſtance in ſolid 
bodies, when they preſs. upon, or are impelled one againſt 
another, or the reſiſtance that a body makes on account of 
weight. | Quincy. 
RENUTENT. adj. [rentens, Latin.) Acting againſt any 
impulſe by elaſtick power. 

y an inflation of the muſcles, they become ſoft, and yet 
renitent, like lo many pillows, ditfipating che force of the 
prellure, and ſo taking away the tentc of pain, Ray. 
J. See RUN NET. ; 

A putredinous terment coagulates all humours, as milk 
_ with rennet is turned. i FHlayer on the Humburg. 
; { 1. . [properly reiuette, a lil queen, ] A kind 
RENE TING. S ef apple. . 6 
A goiden rc, is a very p | 
low fluch, and the beit ot bearers tor all forts of foil; of 
which there are two forts, the large fort and the {mall. Mort. 
_ Ripe pulpy apples, as pippins and renretings, are of a 
ſyrupy tenacious nature, | Mort imer Huſbandry: 
To RENOVATE. v. a. [renovo, Lat.] To renew; to le- 
{tore to the firſt ſtate. | = 8 

All nature feels the renovating force 

Ot winter, only to the thoughtlets eye 3 
im ruin cen. Thomſon's Winter. 
RENO VA “T ION. n. . [renovation, Fr. renowatio, Lat.] Re- 

newal; tae act of renewing the icate of being renewed, 

Souud continueth tome ina ume, which 18 a renovation, 

and not a continuance; tor the body percuſſed hath a trepi- 

dation wrought in the minute parts, and io rencweth tne 
percuſlion ot the air. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 

The kings entered into ſpeech of renewing the treat 
the king ſaying 
lame, yet his tortunes were raited; in which cate a reue- 
vation of treaty was uſed. Bacon s Henry VII. 

. To ſecond life, | 8 
Wak'd in the renovation of the juſt, 


N 


| 


| 


To RENOUNCE. wv. a. [renoncer, Fr. renuncio, Lat.] 
1. Todifown; to abnegate. | 
From Thebes my birth I own; and no diſgrace 


2. To quit upon oath. | 
This world I do renounce ; and in your fights 


: To RENOU'NCE. v. #. To declare renunciation. The tol- 


On this firm principle I ever ſtood 3 
He of my tons, who tails to make it good, 
By one rebellious act, rencunces to my blood. 
RENOU NCEMENT. 7. J. 
nouncing; renunciation. 


hold you as a thing enſkied and ſainted; 55 


To RENOWN. v 
make famous. | | To 
| Let us ſatisfy our eyes 

With the memorials and the things of fame, _ 

That do renoaun this city. Shakeſd. Twelfth 

Soft elocution does thy ſtyle rezown, 

Gentle or ſharp, according to thy choice, 


. a, [renommer, Fr, from the noun.] Io 


Nig. 


brated; eminent; tamed. | 
Theſe were the rezowned of the congregat 
the tribes, heads of thoutands. - Numb. 1. 36, 
That thrice renowned and learned French king, finding 


laying, thame it was, that he who ſung his mittreſs's praiſe 
leven 8 before her death, ſhould twelve years want an 
epitaph. Peacham on Poetry. 


Of all the cities in Romanian lands, 8 
The chief and moſt renown'd Ravenna ſtands, 


| Ilva, | 
An iſle renoaun d for ſteel and unexhauſted mines, Dryd, 
RENT. 7, J. [from rend.] A break; a laceration, 
| | hou viper ; 
Haſt cancell'd kindred, made a rent in nature, 
And through her holy bowels gnaw'd thy way, | 
Through thy own blood to empire. Dryden. 
He who ſees this vaſt rent in ſo high a rock, how the con- 
vex parts of one fide exactly tally with the concave of the 
other, muſt be ſatisfied, that it was the effect of an earth- 
- | quake. |. | Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
To RENT. v. a. [rather to rend.] To tear; to lacerate. 
A time to rent, and a time to lew. Eccleſ. iii. 7. 
To RENT. v. . [now written ant.] To roar; to bluſter: 
we ſtill ſay, a tearing fellow, for a noiſy bully, 
He ventur'd to diſmiſs his fear, 22 0 
That partings wont to rent and tear, 
And give the deſperateſt attack 
To danger ſtil] behind its back. 
RENT. u. 7 [rente, French.] 
1. Revenue; annual payment. 
Idol ceremony, 
What are thy rents? what are thy comings in? 


Hudibras, p. iii. 


I bought an annual vent or two, 
And live juſt as you ſee I do. Pope's Epift. of Horace. 
2. Money paid for any thing held of another. 
Such is the mould, that the bleſt tenant feeds 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds, 
Folks in mudwall tenement, | 
Preſent a peppercorn for rent. 


Waller. 


Prior. 


From earth unaſk d, nor was that earth rencab' . Dryden. 


To laugh at follies, or to laſh at vice. Dryden. 
In ſolemn ſilence ſtand | "JD 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown, 
And emperors in Parian marble trown. Add ſon. 
A bard, whom pilfer'd paſtorals renoao n, . 
Juſt writes to make his barrenneſs appear. £508: | 
RENO'WNED. particip. adj. [from renown.)] Famous; cele- 


Petrarch's tomb without any inſcription, wrote one himlelt : | 


he reſt were long to tell, though far renown'd, Milt. 


Adorn'd in ancient times with arms and arts. Dryden. 


leaſant and fair fruit, of a yel- | 


„that though King Philip's perſon were the | 

Retigns him up, with heav'n and earth renew'd. Mil. | . Ld 

| To REPAIR, . u. [repairer, Fr.] I 

Can force me to rexounce the honour of my race. Dryden. | i 
Shake patiently my great affliction off. Shakejp. King Lear. 7 

REPAIR. 1. J. [repaire, Fr. from the verb. ] 


[ trom renounce.} Act of le- 


By your rexouncement, an immortal {pirit. Shakeſpeare. 
RENO WN. u. /. [renommee, Fr.] Fame; celebrity; praiſe 
widely ſpread. 2 | „ LEE 

TY She . 5 | 
Is daughter to this famous Duke of Milan, „ 
Oft whom to often I have heard renown. Shakeſp. 
| | _ *Fis of more renown x 
To make a river, than to build a town, _ Waller. 
| | Nor envy we oy | 
Thy great renown, nor grudge thy victory, Dryden. 


|REPa'NDOUS. adj. [repandus, Lat.] Bent vpwards, 


10n, princes of | 


| 


O ceremony, ſhew me but thy worth! Shakeſp. Henry V. 


' 


REP 


1. To hold by paying rent. LON 
hen a ſervant is called before his maſter, it 
know, whether he paſſed by tuch a ground; it th voten to 
who rents it, is in good health, * 22 *0id man, 
1 Jo tet to a tenant. 1 eckatr. 
E N TABLE. adj. (from ent.] That may b 
RENTAL. 2. J. from rent. 1 or deren, 
RENT ER. 7. . [from rent.] He that holds by hr Tents, 
The eſtatè will not be let for one penny wore Js rent, 
renter, amongſt whomloever the rent he pays be ke 
Licke, 


enſer. 
% Lan. ] 


RENVE'RSED. adj, [renverſe, Fr.] 
RENUNCIA'TION. 2. f, Lrenunciatio, 
The act of renouncing. 

He that loves riches, can hardly believe the d Ari 
poverty and renunciation of the world. *Unne of 
To REORDAIN. v. a. [reordiner, Fr. re and oda al 

ordain again, on ſuppoſition of ſome di fect in the Fa, 10 
ſion of miniſtry. Conmiy. 
REORDINA'TION, 
dination, | 

He proceeded in his miniſtry without ex 
miſſion, and never thought himſelf oblig 


Overturneg, 
from Fenunc; 


5 


n. ſ. [from reordain.) Repetition cf ora 


expecting ary new 
edtoa Fer dination 


To REPA'CIFY. v. a. [re and pacify.] To pacif Merby 
Henry, who next commands the ttat, 7 
Y, ext commands the tate 
|  'Seeks to repaciiy the people's hate. 
REPAID. part. of repay. | 
70 REPAIR. wv. a. [refaro, Lat. reparer, 
1. Lo reſtore after injury or dilapidation. 
Let the prieſts repair the breaches ot the houſe. 
The fines impoſed were the more repizied agair 
they were aſligned to the rebuilding and redair 
Paul's Church, g 
Heav'n ioon repair” d her mural breach, 
2. Toamend any injury by an equivalent, 
He juſtly hath driv*n out his rebel fogs 
To deepeit heil; and to repair their lol 
Created this new happy race of men. A“ 
i 2 1111 up anew, by tumething put in the 
olt. | | 


3 
Dani, 


** 


r.] 
1 Kinge, 
ſt, becaule 
'ng of St. 
Corey, 7; 
Mulan. 


95 Pay Las. 
Place ot vac ig 


I ᷑0o be reveng'd, 
And to repair his numbers thus impair'd, 
REPAIR. . /. [trom the verb.] Reparation ; tupply 
reſtoration after dilapidation. NES 
\ Before the curing of a ſtrong diſcaſe, 
Ev'n in the inſtant of reparr and health, 
Ihe fit is ſtrongeſt. Shakejpeove't King Leer 
"Temperance, in all methods of curing the gout, 5 4 ff. 
gular and timple dict, proportioning the daily repairs to the 
daily decays of our watting bodies, Tem les Mijcell 
All automata need a trequent repair ot new treneth the 
cautes vhence their motion does procted, being 100 cel 70 
tail. Wilkins's Mathematuc! Mogi 
© 80 iO; t6 beiixe bun · 


7. 
41. + 


Ui Wiz 


„ 8 
May all to Athens back again repair, Shakepeare, 
| Depart trom hence in peace, —— © 
Search the wide world, and where you pleaſe r4ajr, 
5 Uryats, 
Tis fix'd; th' irrevocable doom of Jove: 
Haſte then, Cyllenius, through the liquid air, 
Go mount the winds, and to the ſhades repair, Pit, 
1. Reſort; abode, | 
S8o 'ſ[capes th' inſulting fire his narrow ail, 
And makes ſmall outlets into open air; 
5 There the fierce winds his tender force allail, 
And beat him downward to his firſt reparr. Din. 
2. Act of betaking himſelf any whither, ä 
The king ſent a proclamation for their refary to ther 
houſecs, and for a pretervation of the peace. C. 
REPAIRER. u. /. [from repair.) Amender; reftorer, - 
He that governs well, leads the blind, but he that teaches, 
gives him eyes; and it is a glorious thing to have berg the 
roepairer of à decayed intellect. Seuth's nut. 
8 | O lacred reit! 
O peace of mind! repairer of decay, | 
W hole balms renew the limbs to labours of the — 
5 rj . 


[ 


Though they be drawn repandous or convexedly. crooked 
in one piece, yet the dolphin that carrieth Arion 1s conca- 
vouſly inverted, and hath its ſpine depretied in another, ; 

real. 

RE'PARABLE. adj, {reparable, Fr. reparabilis, Lit.) Ca- 

pable ot being amended, retrieved, or tupplic by jomething 
equivalent, | „ 

The parts in man's body ealily reparable, as ſpuits, blood, 
and fleſh, die in the embracenient of the paris Hu. 

rable, as bones, nerves, and membranes. hoc 

When its ſpirit is drawn. from wine, it will not, by * 
re- union of its conſtituent liquors, be reduce ts prin 
nature; becauſe the workmanſhip ot nature, in e, 


* 


tion of the parts, was too elaborate to be mitab@ 0 "= 
parable by the bare appotition of thoſe divided pate e, 
other, Bal. 


R | - . 8 - : Ore 900 
An adulterous perſom is tied to reſtitution of he 


far as it is reparable, and can be made to the wor f 
ſon; to make proviſion for the children begotten uf 
„ Pro e 
ful embraces. Tay lor j Rule of Lare 5 55 
RE'PARABLY. adv. [from reparable.] In à manner per 
of remedy by reſtoration, amendment, or ſupply. . 4 
RE'PARATION. 2. /. {refaration, French; fu 
reparo, Latin.] A 
1. The act of repairing. Ne he: 
Antonius Philoſophus took care of t 
highways. | 
2. Supply of what is waſted, _ 3 
When the organs of tenſe want their due ref ie 5+", 
ſary reparations, the toul exerts herſelt in ber 502, » 
culties. | ; ng 
In this moveable body, the fluid and ſolid part + 1h 
contumed ; and both demand a conitant tee 
3. Recompente for any inury; amends. lauren etch 
he king ſhould be able, when he had cleared . 
make him reparation. 
I am ſenſible of the 
_ tings, and make what reparation 1 
REPA'RATIVE. 2. /. [from repair. 
for loſs or injury. ; 
New preparatives were 1 Se Fo 
the former beaten at ſea. I 01200 - Js. 
RkTART PE. nf. [repartie, French. ] Salt m_ 
The fools overflowed with ſmart re 4r1e0 
diſtinguithed from the intended wits, ÞY being ia 
combs. eee 
Sullen was Jupiter juſt now: 
And Cupid was as bad as he; 
Hear but the youngſter's reparie?. 
To REPAR TEE“. v #. To make imat replies. 
High flights ſhe had, and wit at WJ, 
Aud 1s her tongue lay ſeldom ſtill; 
| 8 in all viſits who but * | 
o argue, or to repartee i in; 0p 
ToREPA'ss. v. a. ok ar French. ] To pas 457” wi 
Ac K. a yy 


he reparctit of the 
Arbuthuit d (cu. 


of 


i 


3 


my tooke #79 
9 4. E. 
5276008 


ſcandal I have given by 
am able. 1 
Whatever make 
n 4 gol 

1 2 +! * rip rat 
d and parti) - "Laan! 
n hand, and,, wu” 


> 


aue 


Prim 


Ar 


To RENT. v. a. [renter, French. ] 


| 


{ 


REP 


call we have paſs'd, and now repaſs'd the ſens, 


efr*d help. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. | 
And brovg Goal 1 to think, 1 Abraham paſſed | To REPE'L. wv. . 
| : 1 7 thoſe ways more often than he was enforced ſo to | 1. Io att with force contrary to force impreſſed. 
y and re aff conlider that he had no other comforter in this 
| ome journeys than the ſtrength of his faith in God. 
* 
„Gul hath wing'd the deſtin'd flight, 
t . wich vious [peed repaſs the main, tumour. 
e - the pale ſhade funereal rites ordain, 


\ k in a road. | 
5. V.n. To go bac | 

f ae circles bind the ſkies, the torrid zone 
7 Glows with the paſting and repaſſing lun. 


Dryden. 


| wp. u. . Lrepas, Fr. re and paſius, Lat.] 
] tt + ot taking tood. | 
of "From dance to tweet repaſ they turn | 
Gr Delirous 3 all in circles as they tood, th, FRE 
To Tables are ſet. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. v. 


lil. What neat repaßt ſhall feaſt us, light and choice, _ 
of Attick taite, with wine, „ Milton. 
e 
N cat 1 5 
New Ye ath are the ſame thing at laſt. Denham. 
ion. | ” The day 4 
10. Had ſummon d him to due 7 1 noon. 4 Dry en. 
. Keep regular hours for repajt an cep. 47 | ut huot. 
| od;  VIETUALS» o_ 
mi, Than Go; and get me {ome repaft 3 ; A 
[ care not what, fo ĩt be wholeſome food. | IT care. 
RAST. v. 4. Lrepaiſtre, F r. from the noun. ] 1 
cat. ; : 4 
(770 2170 his good friends I il ope my arm, 
cable And, like the kind hte-rend ring pelican, 1 
f dt. Repajt them with my blood. | : Sha! pear e. 
nem, Repa S TURE. u. fe (re and paſture.) Entertainment. Not 
aulen, in vle. ; f 3 . T\ > 
He from forage will incline to play ; 
But it thou itrive, poor ſoul, what art thou then ? 
Food for his rage, repaſture for his den. Shakeſpeare. 
. 19. U REPA V. v. a. Lrdher, Fr. re and pay. | 
hal 13 1, To pay back in return, in requital, or in revenge. . 
According to their deeds he will repay recompenſe to his 
enzmies; to the iſlands he will repay recompenſe. I/. lix. 18. 
Mes, The falſe honour, which he had ſo long enjoyed, was 
Au, plentifully re paid in contempt. Bacon. 
To tecompente. | Na | 
. Io recomp He clad . : 5 
Their nakedneſs with ſkins of beaſts; or ſlain, 
7 Leer, Or às the ſnake ey 5 coat repaid, Milton. 
Käte, requite either good or 1. | Y 
to the on The pooreſt ſervice is repaid with thanks. Shake)p. 
Muell. Fav 'ring-heav'n repaid wy glorious tous „ 
£th, the "With a lack'd palace and barbarick Ipoils. Pepe. | 
co I have tought well tor Perlia, aud repaid 
iogich, The benefit of birth with honeit ſervice. Rove. 
AC Lili (To reumburte with what 18 owed. | | 
8 It vou repay me not on juch a n 
ReIPeare, duch Tunis us are exprets'd in the condition, 8 
i Lettie torteit be an equal pound of your fair fleih. Shak. 
28 ura rukEN T. 2. /. trom repay. I | 
Hauer. 4. The act of repaying. | | 
. Tie thing repaid, | | 3 8 
The centelima ulura it was not lawful to exceed; and what 
h. vas paid over it, was reckoned as a repayment ot part of the 
principal. 55 Aibuthnuot on Coins. 
REPEAL. v. a. [rap peller, French.] C2 
„ Iorecail, Out of vic, | Rect: OE, 
Iwill repeal thee, or be welt aſſur d. 5 
Adveniure to be baniſhed myſelt. Shakeſp, Henry VI. 
Ohe. [ here forget all former griefs; 35%ͤö;ö⁵ me IEL 
2 Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again. Shakeſp. 
un J Loabrogate; to revoke. : 
i. Laws, that have been approved, may be again e 
Ws” wddlputed againſt by the authors themſelves. coker. 
arch Adam ſoon repeal d | | 
l dee en The doubts that in his heart aroſe. Milton's Par. Loft. 
end. Statutes are ſilently repealed, when the reaſon ceaſes for |. 
which they were enacted. Dryden's Preface to Fables. 
br L. 2. /. (from the verb.] „ 1 
he Cay. V, Recall from exile. Not in uſe. N 
gan, It the time thruſt fort 5 
TUS, nd 


Acauſe for thy repeat, we ſhall not ſe 
Oer the vaſt world to ſeek a ſingle man. 
L Kivocation ;- abrogation. 


ilv. crooked 
nis conca- 


Shakeſpeare. 


mother. . Ide king being advertiſed, that the over- large grants of | 
br! ya. lands and liberties made the lords fo inſolent, did a avg” 
Lite] C. rlume all ſuch grants; but the Earl of Deſmond above all 


y jomething found him ſelf grieved with this reſumption or repeal of li- 
derties, and declared his diſlike. Dawies on Ireland. 


jixits, blood, If the Preſbyterians ſhould obtain their ends, I could not 


badly Fees 
Kacen 
not, by ine 


1 
"ory +. 

« Win! 
0 M5 Pu de 


not at heart, by the repeal of the teſt; 1 mean the henefit 
hs loyments, f Swift's Preſb terian Plea. 
REPEAT. v. a. [ repeto, Lat. repeter, Pr. J 5 


k 1otterate;. to uſe again; to do again. 


; is N 
I" 
fr the clpon 


table, Of Te Theſcevils thou repeat” upon thyſelf, 2 

parts way Hare baniſh'd me We 338 1 aleſpeare s Macbeth. 

1 He, though his power . 

the me Creation could repeat, yet would be loth | 5 
rene $ to aboliſh, | | Milton. 
ten in un 


Where ſudden alterations are not neceſſa „the ſame effect 


Living 0a 
anner capabte mer to the body. 

1 Lo ſpeak again. | | 
The Pſalms, for the excellency of their uſe, deſerve to be 
*nr repeated; but that their multitude permitteth not any 


Arbutbnot on Aliments. 


We 
bara, nem 


aratltr of tt — per Hooker. 
Aen. , SIS : | 

alan Neglecting for Creiifa's life his own, | 

ie and nere oy the danger of the burning town.  MWaller. 
wen tyond this place you can have no retreat, 

ei e ee. ay here, and I the danger will repeat. Dryaen. | 

parts al de dente; to rehearſe, 

4c irhus ou their natures know'ſt, and gav ' ſt them names, 


cis to thee repeated. Milton. 
*repeated tome lines of Virgil, ſuitable to the occaſion, 
nir gr < | Waller's Life. 
3 DLY, adv. [from repeated. ] Over. and over; more 
ce. | 
ant are not theſe vices, Which lead into damnation, re- 
2), and moſt torcibly cautioned againſt ? 


} * 

- my loc | 
1 9. 
y makes men 


raf Stepbens. 
reparatieu® L One og 2. J from repeat.} RE 
* Bucking*0 A, one that recites. 
1 * en that ttrikes tlie hours at will by compreſſion of a 
and verre bb EL. « 1 | 
ins called & L To drive: tg [ repello, Lat.] 
1 ys D * back my thing, | 
agents ml. der doth Tertullian bewray this weakneſs in ſtriking 
| td. om repelling their ſtrokes with whom he con- 
Prof Wich kin Hoc ler, b. ii. & 5. 
3. Wenden i a1 the bote d | 
i 1 Oe reell. f ide, . 
Totive ea gr be wen tide Pepe 
talt; and all temptation to tranſgreſs repel. 
24 9 Repel the Pu f 4 g ; 4 Milton. 
fs gan ProteR the 1. can. FOES, therr city ſeize, 


Raleigh. | 2. In phylick, to repel in medicine, is to prevent ſuch an alflux 
| of a fluid to any particular part, as would raiſe it into a 


Pope's Odyſſey. | REPELLENT. n.f. [repellens, Lat.] An application that has 


| REPE'LLER. 7./. [from repel.] One that repels. 
To REPE'NT. v. x. Tee r.] oi 


| 1. Io think on any thing patt with 1orrow. 


o feed; | 2, Toexprels ſorrow tor tomething paſt. 


my ſuit, and repent my unlawtul tolicitation. SH. 


be he never to detiled, that it maketh him pure. 


de forry to find them miſtaken in the point which they have | 


|  Incchoes there is no new eliſion, but a repercullion. Bacon. 
Blackmore. 


| 1. Having the power of driving back or cauſing a rebound, 


Wy be obtained by the repeated force of diet with more] 


REP 


Your foes are ſuch, as they, not you, have made, 


And virtue may repel, though not invade, | 


Dryden, | 


* 


walk upon the water without wetting their teet, 


QUINCY: 
a repelling power. 


bilious humours, there is no admitting ot repellents, and by 
diſcutients you will encreaſe the heat. Wiſeman. 


God led them not through the land of the Philiſtines, leſt 
peradventure the people repent when they ſee war, and they 
return, Exodus, xiii. 17. 


that bill; nor repentings after. King Charles. | 
Upon any deviation from virtue, every rational creature o 
deviating, ſhould condemn, renounce, and be ſorry tor every 
ſuch deviation; that is, repent of it. Scuth, 
Firſt ſhe relents 
With pity, of that pity then ente. 
Still you may prove the terror of your foes; 
Teach traitors to repent of faithlels: leagues. A. Phillips. 


Dryden. 


Poor Enobarbus did before thy face repent. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To have ſuch ſorrow for ſin, as produces amendment oe. 
Nineveh repented at the preaching of Jonas. Mart, xil. 3. 
To REPE'NT. v. a. | | 
1. To remember with ſorrow. | | 
It Deſdemona will return me my jewels, I will give over 
2. Io remember with pious forrow. : 
Thou like a contrite penitent 
Charitably warn'd of thy tins, doſt repent 
Theſe vanities and giddineſſes, lo 
I ſhut my chamber-door z come, let us go. Donne. 
His late follies he would late repert. Dryden. 
3. [Se repeutir, Fr.] It is uſed with the reciprocal pronoun. 
I I repent me, that the duke is lain. Shakefp. Rich, III. 
No man repented him of his wickedncfs ; ſaying, What 
have I done ? . 5 Feremiah, viii. * 
Judas, when he ſaw that he was condemned, repented 
himſelf. Matt. xxvili. 3. 
My father has repented him ere now, 


REPENTANCE. z. /. [repentance, Fr. from repent.) 
1. Sorrow tor any thing paſt. RO: | Be 
2. Sorrow for ſin, ſuch as produces newneſs of life; penitence, 
Repentance ſo altereth a man through the niercy of God, 
Whitgijte. | 
Who by repentance is not ſatisfied, 5 
Is nor of heav'n nor earth; for theſe are pleaſed 3- 
By penitence th' Eternal's wrath's appeas'd. Shareſprare. 
Repentance is a change ot mind, or a converhiois from tin to 
God: not tome one bare act of change, but a laiting durable 
ſtate of new lite, which is called regeneration. Hammond. 
This is a confidence, of all the mott irrational; for upon 
what ground can a man promiſe himſelf a future reportance, 
who cannot promiſe himielf a tuturity ? | © South, 
REPE'NTANT. adj. [repentant, Fr. from repent.] 
1. Sorrowtul tor the palt. C 
2. Sorrowful for tin, 3533 
Thus they, in lowlieſt plight, repentant ſtood, Milton. 
3. Expreſſing ſorrow for ſin. 55 
| After I have interr'd this noble king, 
And wet his grave with my repentant tears, 3 
I will with 3 duty ſee you. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
There is no malice in this burning coal; „ 
The breath of Ileav'n hath blown its tpirit bout, 
And ſtrew'd repentant aſhes on its hend. Shakeſp. K. John. 
Relentleſs walls! whoſe darkſome round contains | 
Repentant ſighs and voluntary pains. oe. 
To REPEO'PLE. v. a. {re and people; repeupler, Fr.] Io 
ſtock with people anew. SO 
An occurrence of ſuch remark, as the univerſal flood and 
the repeopling of the world, mult be freſh in memory tor 
about eight hundred years; eſpecially conſidering, that the 


PERCU'SS. v. a. | repercutio, repercuſſus, Lat.] To 
beat back; to drive back; to rebound, Not in uſe. : 
Air in ovens, though it doth boil and dilate itſclf, and 1s 
repercuſſed, yet it is without noiſe. Bacon. 


percuſſion, Fr.] The act of driving back; rebound. 


They various ways recoil, and {wiftly flow 
| By mutual repercu/ſions to and fro. 
REPERCU'SSIVE, adj. [ repercufſif, Fr.] 


2. Repellent. Wy 
Blood is ſtanched by aftringent and rhercilſiue medicines. 
0h 1 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Defluxions, if you apply a ſtrong repercufſive to the place 


affected, and do not take away the cauſe, will ſhift to an- 
other place. * 5: Bacon. 
5. Driven back; rebounding. Not proper. 
Amid Carnarvon's mountains rages loud 
| The repercufſive roar: with mighty cruil 
Tumble the ſmitten cliffs. Thomſon. 


RePeRTITIOUS. adj. [repertus Fr.] Found; gained by 
finding. = Dil. 
REPERTORY. 2. /. [repertoire, Fr. repertorium, Lat.] A 
82 a magazine; a book in which any thing is to be 
ound. | 2 | 
REPETTTIOx. 2. f. [repetition, Fr. repetitio, Latin.] 
1. Iteration of the ſame thing. ; : 
The frequent repetition of aliment is neceſſary for repair- 
ing the fluids and ſolids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. Recital of the ſame words over again. | 2 
The pſalms, for the excellency of their uſe, deſerve to be 
oftener repeated; but that the multitude of them permitteth 
not any oftener repetition. Hooker, b. v. $30. 
3. The act of reciting or rehearſing, : 
If you conquer Rome, the benefit 
Which you ſhall thereby reap, is ſuch a name, 
Whoſe repetition will be dogg'd with curſes. Shakeſpeare. 


4 Recital from memory, as diſtin& from reading. 


| to bediſcontented, 
Of late, 5 
When corn was given them gratis, you repin d. Shakeſp. 
| bom Wi ed to the rebuilding of St, Paul's church 
e rebui . R 
they were aſſign to the re g 2 
If you think how many diſeaſes, and how much poverty 
re is in the world, you will fall down upon your knees, 


dans in luxurious caſe. Dryden's Ents. 


From the ſame repelling power it icems to be, that flies | RETN ER. u. /. [trom repine.] One that frets 11 


Newton. | To REPLA'CE. H. a. [replacer, Fr. re and Place. ] 
1. To put again in the tormer place. 


To REPLANT. v. a. [ref 


Or will repent him when he finds me dead. Dryden. | 
Each age finn'd on; | 

Till God aroſe, and great in anger ſaid, PR 

Lo! it repenteth me, that man was made. Prior. 


peopling of the world was gradual. Hales Origin of Mank. | 
To RE i 


 REPERCU'SSION. 7. . [from repercuſs; repercuſſio, Lat. re- 


To REPINE. v. n. {re andpine.] To fret; to vex himſelf 31 


poſed were the more repined againſt, becauſe | 


The ghoſts reþize at violated nights 
Andcurleti invading ſun, and 1 at the ſight. Dy d. 


J]uit in the gate | 
Dwell pile diſeales and reprning age, Dryden, 
114.40. S's 


The earl being apprehended, upon examination cleared 
himſelf lo well, as he was replaced in his government. Bacons 
The bowls, femov'd for fear, 


The youths replac d; and ſoon reſtor d the chear, Dryden. 


In the cure of an eryſipelas, whilſt the body abounds with | 2. To put in a new place. 


_ His gods put themſelves under his protection; to be 16. 
placed m than promiſed _ 5 Droden's Ded. to V 5 
nter, 


plant anew, 


Small trees being yet unripe, covered in autumn with gung 
until the ſpring, take up and replant in good ground. Baton, 


REPLANTA'TION, 2. J. [from replant. J The act ot planting 


again, 


Nor had I any reſervations in my own ſoul, when I paffed | To KEPLAI'T. v. a. [re and Plait.] To fold one part often 


over another, 


In Raphael's firſt works are many ſmall foldings often 
replatted, which look like fo many whip cords. Iden. 


replent, old Fr.] 

1. loitock; to fill. LEN: 
Muluply and repleniſb the earth, Gen. i. 28. 
1 he waters 3 

„With fiſh reßleuiſb d, and the air with fowl, Milion. 
2, To tinithz to conſummate; to compleat. Not proper, nor 


in uſe. | 
We ſmother'd py, ET 

The moſt repleniſ d ſweet work of nature, 

I hat from the prime creation eer ſhe fram'd. Shakeſp, 
To REPLE'KISH. v. n. Jo be ſtocked. Not in uſe. + 

I he bumours in men's bodies enereaſe and decreaſe as the 

moon doth; and therefore purge ſome day atter the full; 
tor then the humours will not rep/enifh ſo ſoon, Bacon, 
REPLE'TE. adj, [ replet, Fr. replc;us, Lat.] Full; compleatly 


To REPLENISH. v. a. [repleo, from re aud plents, Latin; 


tiled; nlled to exuberance, 
Ihe world's large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks; | 
Full of compariſons and wounding flouts. Shakeſpeare, 
iis mordication, if in over high a degree, is little better 


given to bodies not replete with humours; for where humburs 

abound, the humours ſave the parts. = Bacon's Nat. Hijt. 
His words, geplete with guile, | 

Into her heart too caſy entrance won. Milieu. 


tion of any medicines, | Ray on the Creation, 
R a. TION. 1. J. Lr letion, Fr.] The tate of being over- 
Ui, | 
Ihe tree had too much repletior, and was oppreſſed with 
its own lap; tor repleten 18 an Enemy te generation. Bacon. 
All dreams fg 
Are from refletion and complexion bred ; 


From riling tumes of undigeſted food. Dryden. 
Thirſt and hunger may he latisty'd; N 
But this repletion is to love deny d. Duden. 


The action of the ſtomach is totally ſtopped by too great 
rqletion. : Arbulbnot on Aliments. 
REPLE'VIABLE. adj. [replegiabilis, barbarous Latin. } What 
may he replevincd. | | 


To REPLE'VY. 


given. | 
- _ That you're a beaſt, and turn'd to graſs, 
Is no ſtrange news, nor ever was; 
At lealt to me, who once, you know, 
Did from the pound replevin you. 
REPLICA'TION. . /. | replico, Lat.] 
I. Rebound; repercuſſion. Not in ule. 
Tyber trembled underneath his banks, 
Jo hear the replication of your ſoundſs. © 
Made in his concave ſhores, = Shakeſþ, Julius Ceſar, 
2. Reply; anſwer, bs 
o be demanded of a ſpunge, what replication ſhould be 
made by the ſon of a king. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
This is a replication to what Menelaus had before offered, 
concerning the traniplantation of Ulyfles to Sparta. Broome, 
To REPLY”. wv. u. [rid bower, Fr.] To anſwer; to make a 
return to an anſwer, . | 
O man! who art thou that replie/ againſt God? Rom. ix. 
Would we aſcend higher to the hett of theſe lewd perſons, 
we thould find what reaſon Caitalio's painter had to r-ply 
upon the cardinal, who blamed him for putting a little 160 
much colour into St. Peter and Paul's faces: that it was true 
in their life time they were pale mortified men, but that ſince 
they were grown ruddy, by bluſhing at the ſins of their ſuc- 
ceſlors. N Atterbury's Sermons, 
His trembling tongue invok'd his bridez * 
With his laſt voice Eurydice he cry'd: Cs 
_ > Eurydice the rocks and river-banks red. 
To REPLY. v. a. To return for an aniwcr, 
Per plex'd RY 5 
The tempter ſtood, nor had what to rely. Milton. 
RE'PLY-.. u. J. [rephique, Fr.] Anſwer; return to an anſwer. 
ut now return, | | 
And with their faint reply this anſwer join. Shakeſpeare. 
It I ſent him word, it was not well cut; he would ſend 


Dryden. 


wel! cut, this is called the reply churlith, Shakeſpeare. 
One riſes up to make replies to.citabliſh or contute what 
has been offered on each fide of the queſtion. Waits. 
To whom with highs, Ulytles gave reply | 
Ah, why ill ſuiting paſtime mult I try? Pope. 
REPLY'ER, A. . [from reply. ] He that makes a return to an 
anſwer. | | | 
At an act of the commencement, the anſwerer gave for 
his queſtion, that an ariſtocracy was better than a monarchy ; 
the replyer did tax him, that, being a private bred man, he 
would give a queſtion of ſtate: the anſwerer ſaid, that the 
replyer did much wrong the privilege of {cholars, whowoutd 
be much ſtreightenedi they ould give quettions of nething, 
but ſuch things wherein they are practiſed; and added, we 
have heard yourſelf diſpute of virtue, which no man wiilſa 
you put much in practice. Bacon”s Apophthegms. 
To REPO'LISH. v. 4. [repotir, Fr. re and poliſp.] To polith 
again. 
. A ſundred clock is piecemeal Jaid, 
Not to be loſt, but by the maker's hand 
Repolifh'd, without error then to ſtand, 
To REPORT. v. a. [rafporter, Fr.] 
1. To neiſe by popular rumour. | . 
Is it upon record? or elſe reported ſueceſſively from ago 


| Donne 4 


fo age? f Shakejpeare's Richard III. 
It is reported, 
That good Duke Humphry tratjerouſly is morthex'd, 


S$hak . 
Report, they ſay, and we will report it. 3 5 


and inſtead of repining at one affliction, will admire ſo many 
bleſſings received at the hand of God. -: Ji emple. 


IJ heres a king in Judah; and now fhall it bs e,, 
| the king, * 75. vi. . 
4. To 


Fr. re and plant.] 10 


than the corroſion of cee as ſometimes in antimony, if _ 
et 


In a dog, out of whoſe eye being wounded the US,. 
humour did copiouſly flew, yet in ix hours the bulb of the 
c was again replete with its humour, without the applica. 


To REPLE'VIN, g v. a. Spenſer. [replegio, low Lat. of re and : 
| ) plewir or plegir, Fr. to givea pledge. ] To 
take back or ict at liberty auy thing ſeized upon ſecurity = 


me word, he cut it to pleaſe bimſelf: if again, it was not 


8 
- © 


2. To give repute, 


REPORT. z. . (from the noun. ] 


2. Repute; publick character. 


4. Account given by lawyers of caſes. 


RrosTrroRY. u. 7 [repofiturre, Fr. repofitorium, Latin. 1 A 


R E P 


Timotheus was well reported of by the brethren. As, xvi. 
A widow well reported of for good works. 1 Tim. v. 10. 
4. To give an account ot. ; . 
4. To return; to rebound; to give back. 
In Ticinum is a church with windows enly from above, 
that reporteth the voice thirteen times, if you ſtand by the 
cloſe end wall over againſt the door, Bacon. 


| 


1. Rumour; popular tame, 


My body's mark'd 
With Roman ſwords; and my report was once 5 Hed 
Firſt with the belt of note. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
In all approving ourlelves as the miniſters of God, by ho- 
nour and diſhonour, by evil report and good report. 2 Cor. lv, 
3. Account returned. | 
We command our ambaſſadors to make report unto you. 
73 25 1 Mac. xil. 13. 
Sea nymphs enter with the ſwelling tide; 5 
From Thetis ſent as ſpies to make report, 
And tell the wonders of her ſov'reign's court. Waller. 
After a man has ſtudied the general principles of the law, 
reading the reports of adjudged cafes, will richly 2 his 
mind. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Sound; loud noile; repercuſſion. 
q The ttronger ſpecies drowneth the leſſer; the report of an 
ordnance, the voice. EM 
The laſhing billows make a long report, 
And beat her ſides. Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyo. 
REPORTER. 1. /. from report.] Relaterz one that gives an 
account. | 1 
There ſhe appear'd; or my reporter devis'd well for 
her. Shakeſpeare's Anthony and e Cu 
Rumours wereraiſed of gicat diſcord among the nobility 


for this cauſe the lords aflemblcd, gave order to a prehend | 


the reporters of theſe ſurmiſes. Hayward. 
It i had known a thing they concealed, I ſhould never be 
the reporter of it. e Fee. 


REOR TIN GLI. adv. [from ä By common tame. | . 


Others tay thou doſt defer ve; and 8 3 

Believe it better than reportivgly. = Shakeſpeare. 
Rro's AL. 7. . [from re.] The act of repoting. 

| - Don thou think, 85 6 

If I would ſtand againſt thee, would the repoſal f 

Of any truſt, virtuc, or worth in thee, | 

Make thy words faith'd. 


Rome's readieſt champions, repoſe you here, 

Secure from worldly chances and miſhaps; 3. 
Here lurks no trealon, here no envy wells. Shakeſpeare. 
I will repoſe mylclf with her; to live with her hath no 
ſorrow, but mirth. | ; Wiſdom, viii. 16. 

| Have ye ON this place, 5 

After the toil of battle, to 7 Je SIE 
Four wearied virtue? lilies Paradiſe Loft, b. 1. 

2. To place as in confidence or truſt. 2 | 
| I repoſe upon your management, what is deareſt to me, 
my fame, Diyden's Preface to Ann. Mirab. 
That prince was conſcious of his own integrity in the ſer- 
vice of God, and relied on this as a ſure foundation for that 
truſt he repoſed in him, to deliver him out of all his diſtreſſes. 
| ? | VE. Rogers's Sermons. 
3. To lodge; to lay vp. : | 


Pebbles, repoſed in thoſe cliffs amongſt the earth, being 

not ſo. diſſoluble, and likewiſe more bulky, are left behind. 

9 Bs Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. | 
Jo RE Os E. v. 2. [repoſer, Fr.! e 


1. To ſleep; to be at reit. 1 85 | 
Within a thicket I repos'd; when round 
I ruffl'd up fall'n leaves in heap; and found, 
Let fall from heaven, a ſleep interminate. 
2. To reſt in confidence. | | 
And, for the ways are dangerous to pals, | 
T do delire thy worth gas 5 6 8 
Upon whoſe Rich and honour I repoſe, Shakeſpeare. 
ROSE. 2. ſ. [repos, Fr.] 5 | 
1. Sleep; reſt; quiet. | 
Myäerciful pow'rs! 
Reftrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature | 
| Gives way to in * Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
'Th' hour | | 


Of night, and of all things now retir'd to reſt, 
Mind us of like resse. 
— Thoughtful of thy gain, I all the livelong day 


Chapman. 


Conlume in meditation deep, recluſe 
From human converſe : nor at ſhut of eve 

| Enjoy repo/e. 
2. Caule of a4 | | - | 
After great lights muſt be great ſhadows, which we call 
repoſes; becauſe in reality the ught would be tired, if attracted 
by a continuity of glittering objects. Dryden s Dufreſnoy. 
REPo'SEDNESS. 2. . [from repſed.] State of being at reit. 
To REPO'SITE. v. a. [refgatus, Lat.] To lay up; to lodge 

as in a place of fafety. 1 8 | 

Others repoſite their young in holes, and ſecure themſelves 
alſo therein, becauſe ſuch ſecurity is wanting, their lives 
being ſought. Derham's Phyjico-Theology. 
REPOSI'TION. 2 175 {from repofite. ] The act of replacing. 
Being latisfied in the 72þ9/i7z0n of the bone, take care to 
keep it ſo by deligation. 


Phillips. 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


place where any thing is lately laid up. ; n 
The mind of man, not being capable of having many ideas 
under view at once, it was necellary to have a repoſitory to 
lay up thoſe ideas. 555 : Locke. 
He can take a body to pieces, and diſpoſe of them, to us 


not without the appearance of irretrievable confuſion, but | 


with retpect to his own knowledge into the moſt regular and 
methodical repoſitories. Rogers's Sermons. 
To REPOSSE'SS. v. a. [re and pee. To poſſeſs again. 
Ho comes it now, that almoſt all that realm is rep9ſeed 
of them? | W State of Ireland. 
Her ſuit is now to repoſſeſs thoſe lands, 


Which we in juſtice cannot well deny. Shakeſpeare. 
Nor ſhall my father repoſe/s the land, 
The father's fortune never to return. Pope's Odyſey. 


Jo REPREHE'ND. v. 4. [reprehendo, Latin.] 
1. To reprove; to chide. : 
All as before his ſight, whoſe preſence to offend with any 
the leaſt unſeemlineſs, we would be ſurely as loth as they, 
who moſt reprebend or deride that we do. Hogker, b. v. § 29. 
Pardon me for reprebending thee, 
For thou haſt done a charitable deed. 
They, like dumb ſtatues, ſtar'd; 
Which, when I faw, I reprebended them; 
And aik'd the mayor, what meant this wilful ſilence? 


| Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. To blame; to cenſure. ; 
I nor adviſe, nor reprebend the choice 8 
Of Marcley- bill. Phillips. 


Friends reprebend him, + up rhe him there; 
For what? tor ſtealing Gafter Gap's gray mare. 


Gay. 
3. To detect of fallacy. 


4. To charge with as a fault. With of before the crime. 


Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. | 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Jo REPO'SE. v. a. [repon!, Latin. ] NE ELL 
1. To lay to reſt. 1 


| REPRESENTATIVE. 2. 


| RepRESENTER, nf. Were repreſent. ] 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iv. ot v. | 
| | 2+ One who bears a vicarious character; one who acts for ano- 
ther M7 deputation, OM Torr ee 


ing to all excellencies in compoſitions a kind of poverty. 
Bacon. 


Ariltippus, being reprebended of luxury by one that was 
not rich, tor that he gave fix crowns for a {mall fiſh, an- 
{wered, Why, what would you have given ? the other ſaid, 
Some twelve pence: Ariſtippus taid again, And fix crowns 
is no more with me. Bacon Apophthegms. 
REPREHE'NDER. 2. from reprebend.] Blamer; centurer. 
Theſe fervent reprebenders of things, eſtabliſhed by pub- | 
lick authority, are always confident and bold-ſpirited men; 
but their confidence tor the molt part riſeth from too much | 


ſeldom tree from errours. Hooker's Dedication. 
REPREHE'NSIBLE. adj. [reprebenfible, Fr. reprebenſus, 
Lat.] Blameable; culpable; cenſurable. | | 
REPREHE'NSIBLENESS. 7. /. [from reprehenſible.] Blame- 
ableneſs. | 
REPREHE'NSIBLY. adv. [from reprehenſible.] Blameably ; 
culpably. „ 
REPREHE'NSION, z. /. [reprehenſio, Latin.] Reproof; open 
blame. | 
To a heart fully reſolute counſel is tedious, but repre- 
henfion is loathſome. Bacon. 
There is likewiſe due to the publick a civil reprebenſon 
of advocates, where there appeareth cunning countel, groſs 
negle&t, and flight information. Bacon s Eſjays. 
The admonitions, fraternal or paternal of his fellow 
Chriitians, or the governors of the church, then more pub- 
lick reprebenſions and increpations, | Hammond. | 
What effect can that man hope from his moſt zealous re- 
Preben/ions, who lays himſelt open to recrimination? 
| | Government of the Tongue. 
REPREHENSIVE.. adj, [from reprebend.] Given to reproot, 
To RE'PRESENT. v. a. [repreſento, Lat. repreſenter, Fr.] 
1. To exhibit, as if the thing exhibited were preſent. 
Before him burn 
Seven lamps, as in a zodiac repreſenting 
The heav'nly fires, 
2. To deſcribe; to ſhow in any particular character. 


and the managers of it have been repreſented as a ſecond 
kind of ſenate, HE Addijon on Italy. 


perſonate: as, tbe parkament repreſents the people. 

4. Toexhibit to ſhow. 5 | 
ful piece of ingenuity, by ah f qa. to him, that no re- 

' formation could be made, which would not notably dimi- 

nin the rents of the church. 

Preſent.] 

1 ꝑkeneſs. PT | 55 2 3 
Ik images are worſhipped, it muſt be as gods, which Cel- 
ſus denied, or as repreſentations of God; which cannot be, 
becauſe God is invitible and incorporeal. 
2. Act of ſupporting a vicarious character. 
3. Reſpecttul declaration. 55 | | 
REPRESENTATIVE, adj, [repreſentatif, French; from re- 

preſent. 8 | Rh 
1. Exhibiting a ſimilitude. | 


real, | 
2. Bearing the character or power of another. 
This counſel of four hundred was choſen, one hundred 


ſhare of power. 


1. One exhibiting the nc of another. 25 
ſtatue of rumour whiſpering an idiot in the ear, who 
was the repreſentative of credulity. 
2, Oneexerciling the vicarious power given by another, 
Il wiſh the welfare of my country; and my morals and po- 
liticks teach me to leave all that to be adjuſted by our 1 
ſentatiwes above, and to Divine Providence. Blount to Pope. 
3. That by which any thing is ſhown. | 
Difficulty muſt cumber this doctrine, which ſuppoſes that 
the perfections of God are the repreſentatives to us, of what- 
ever we perceive 1n the creatures. e 


1. One who ſhows or exhibits, 3 
Where the real works of nature, or veritable acts of fory, 
are to be deſcribed, art, being but the imitator or ſecondary 
repreſenter, mult not vary from the verity. Brown. 


mule othcious ventures 
On the nation's repreſenters. 


8 as exhibiting the likeneſs of ſomething. 

hen it is bleſſed, ſome believe it to be the natural body 
of Chriſt; others, the bleſſings of Chriſt, his paſſion in ze- 
preſentment, and his grace in real exhibition. Taylor. 
We have met with ſome, whoſe reals made good their re- 
preſentments. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To REPRE'SS. v. a. [repreſſus, Lat. reprimer, Fr.] | 

1. Tocruſh; to put down; to ſubdue. | 
Diſcontents and ill blood having uſed wore þ to repreſs 
and appeale in perſon, he was loth they ſhould find him be- 
yond ſea. | | Bacon's Henry VII. 
Some, taking dangers to be the only remedy againſt 
dangers, endeavoured to {et up the ſedition again, but they 
were ſpeedily repreſed, and thereby the ſedition ſuppreſſed 


wholly, 
| Such kings . 
Favour the innocent, repreſs the bold, 5 | 
And, while they flouriſh, make an age of gold. Waller. 
How can I 
Repreſs the horror of my thoughts, which fly 
The ſad remembrance?ꝰ Denbam. 
Thus long ſucceeding criticks juſtly reign'd, 
Licence repreſ5'd, and uſeful laws ain | | 
Learning and Rome alike in empire grew. Pope. 
Armies ſtretch, repreſſing here | 
The frantick Alexander of the North. Tbomſon. 
2. To compreſs. Not proper. | 
REPRE'SS. 1. /. 1 the verb.] Repreſſion; act of cruſh- 
ing Not in uſe. 
| oud outcries of injury, when they tend nothing to the 
repreſs of it, is a liberty rather aſſumed by rage and impa- 
tiencethan authoriſed by juſtice. Government of the Tongue. 
REPR&'SSION. 7. /. {from r: 7 Act ot repreſſing. 
No declaration from myſelf could take place, for the due 
repreſſion of theſe tumults. King Charles. 
REPRE'SSIVE. adj. {from repreſs.) Having power to repreſs; 
acting to repreſs. | | 
To REPRIE'VE. v. a. [reprendre, repris, Fr.] To reſpite 
after ſentence of death ; to give a reſpite. 
Company, „ it may reprieve a man from his melan- 
choly, yet cannot ſecure him from his conſcience, South, 
Having been condemned for his part in the late rebellion, 
his majeſty had been pleaſed to reprieve him, with ſeveral of 
tis friends, in order to give them their lives, Addiſon, 


He reprieves the ſinner from time to time, and continues 


This colour will be reprebended or encountered, by imput- 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, . xii. | 


This bank is thought the greateſt load on the Genoeſe, | 


One of his cardinals admoniſhed him againſt that unſkil- | 


| . Decay of Piety. 
REPRESENTA'TION. 7. J. [repreſentation, French, from re- | 


out of each tribe, and ſeems to have been a body repreſenta- | 
tive of the people; though the people collective reterved a | 


Hayward, | 


credit given to their own wits, tor which caule they are | 


3. To fill the place of another by a vicarious character ; to | 


 Stlling fleet. | 


Wy” ſit not, and reproach us as unclean, 
2. To upbraid in general. 


They relieve themſelves with this diſtinction, and yet own | - 
the legal ſacrifices, though repreſentative, to be proper and | 
Altterbury. 


Addiſon's Freebolder. | 


Locke. | 


{| is contrary to this tuperſtructure, mott ſcandalous and - 
REPRESE'NTMENT. . J. [from repreſent.] Image or idea | 


| 


To REPRIMA'ND. v. a. [ reprimander, Fr. n. D 


 REPROA'CHFUL. adj. [from reproach.) | 


1. Opprobriouily; ignominiouſly; ſcurrilou 


R E P 


that, by an act of clemency ſo undeſerved, keg... 


on his gratitude and repentance 


REPRIE'VE, u. . [from the verb.] Reg , Ee 


a ter ſentence o 
In his reprie ve he may be ſo fitted 
a his ſoul 1 not. Shale Mea fo 
ope it is ſome pardon or , 
For Claudio. EN 8 Me 


ak 
| He cannot thrive, 9p. Meal. for Meg, 
Unleſs her prayers, whom Heav'n delights 
And loves to grant, reprieve him from the to dear, 
Of greatelt juſtice. Shakeſp. All"; Wellth, 7 
The morning Sir John Hotham was to 8 Ex; Will 
was ſent to ſuſpend the execution for three da © A Pepriene 
All that I aſk, is but a ſhort reprieve on Claringa, 
Till J torget to love, and learn to grieve, 


To chide; to check; to reprehend; to reproy 
Germanicus was ſeverely reprimanded To 
travelling into Egypt without his permiſſiol Werive, for 


REPRIMA ND. #./. Lreprimande, reprimen 4 Fr ala 


verb.] Reproot; reprehenſion. 7. fromthe 
He enquires how ſuch an one's wife or ſon d 
does * ſee M corn on, is underitood 3 whom be 
r:imand to the perion abſent. Addiſon's « 0 
ne A [re and Fwy Hecdaur, Ns in. 
1. To renew the impreſſion of any thing, 
The buſineſs of redemption is to rub over th 
copy of creation, to reprint God's image upon th * thee 
be bo forth nature in a fecond and a fairer edition. ou], an 
2. M 1 0 bod edition, 18 N Saul. 
e OO Kſeller is reprinting the eſſay on ce 
REPRI'SAL. u. /. b ee ow Lat: repre Pip, 
Something ſeized by way ot retaliation ! » French, 


Wh; Engliſh had tor robbery or. 
41 he Engliſh had great advantage in v pon 
being more ſtrong and active at les T 25 value of reprijals, 1; 
_ dente mult ture thy ſafeſt plunder be, Ward, 
K Since no 7 can be made on the. 55 
XE PRT SE. 2. /. [ repriſe, Fr.] The a& of taking . . 
in eta sah of 1 .. 8 kg lomethrg 


Tour care about your banks infers à fon. 
Of threat'ning floods and gain 3 | 
If fo, a juſt repriſe would only be Sl 
Of whar the land uſurp'd upon theſea, | 

To REPROA'CH. v. a. [reprocher, F 7 BY D. 

1. To cenſure in opprobrious terms, as a crime. 

Meꝛzentius, with his ardour warm'd : 

His fainting friends, reproach'd their ſhameful fi ht 

Repell'd the victors. 5 md i 

The French writers do not burden themlclves too ml 

with plot, which has been reproached to them as a fault. 

2. To charge with a fault in ſevere language. . 

If ye be reproached tor the name of Chiil:, ha 


That ſhame _ 


Ppy are ye, 
I Tel. iv. ig. 


Malton, 
Theſe things are grievous: the upbraiding of houſe-room 
and reproaching of the lender. Eccigſiaſticus, xxix. 1. 

The very regret of being ſurpaſſed in any Valuable qua- 
lity, by a perſon of the ſame abilities with ourſelves, will res 
proach our own lazineſs, and even ſhame us into imitation 


| 4 ; | 15 5 agen. 
REPROA CH. . . [reproche, Fr. from the verb.] can 
intamy; ſhame. V ; 
With his reproach and odious menace, 
\ The knight embroiling in his haughty heart, 
Knit all his forces. | Fairy Quen, 
If black ſcandal or foul-fac'd reproach © 
Attend the ſequel of your impolition n, 
Your mere entorcement ſhall acquittance me. Shale, 
Thou, for the teſtimony of truth, halt borne 
- , Univerſal reproach. Milian. 
REPROA'CHABLE. adj. [reproachable, French.) Worthy of 
reproach, 85 | | 55 


1. Scurrilous; opprobrious. | 5 
O monſtrous! what reproachful words are theſe! 


| | Shale peart. 

£ 5 I have ſheath d | 
My rapier in his boſom, and withal 
Thruſt theſe reproachful ſpeeches down his throat, Shak, 

An advocate may be puniſhed for reproachful language, 
in reſpect of the parties in ſuit. Hufes Parergon. 
2. Shameful ; infamous; vile. 2 
To make religion a ſtratagem to undermine government, 


proachful to Chriſtianity. Hammond's Fundamentais 
3 Thy puniſhment | 
le ſhall endure, by coming in the fleſh _ 
To a reproachfullite and curſed death. Milton's Par. I. 
REPROA'CHFULLY. adv. {| from Aarne. | 

y. 


Shall I then be us d reproachjully ? Shakeſp. Hen: VI. 
I will that the younger women 3 and give none cc: 
caſion to the adverſary to ſpeak reproachfully. 1 Tin. v. i. 
2. Shamefully; infamoully. PRA 
RE'PROBATE. adj. { reprobus, Latin. ] Loſt to vitue; l 
to racks abandoned. : | -— 
They profeſs to know God, but in works deny 1. 
ing abominable, and to every good work reprobate. 1%" 
Strength and art are eatily outdone Miles 
By ſpirits reprobate. ; der 
God forbid, that every ſingle commiſſion of a in, my g 
great for its kind, and withal ated . e conlcience, 10 * 
aggravation, ſhould ſo far deprave the ſoul, and 2 uy 
ſuch a reprobate condition, as to take pleaſure in 
ſins. D South's 2 
RE'PROBATE. 2. ſ. A man loſt to virtue; à vreich ar 
doned to wickedneſs. | 
| What if we omit Shale 
This reprobate, till he were well inclin'd? , . * 
I acknowledge myſelf for a reprobate, a ey lived. 
to the king, and the moſt unworthy man that eve pace 
| ; {02 
All the ſaints have profited by tribulations; and 177 he! 
could not bear temptations, became 1 788 f 
ToRE'PROBATE. v. a. [reprobo, Lat. 
1. To diſallow; to reiect. Aitalloned cf if 
Such an anſwer as this is reprobated and 0119 hife 
| law; I do not believe it, unleis the deed 2p _—_ 
2. To abandon to wickedneſs and eternal del — ent 1nd 
What ſhould make it neceſſary for him 0 of amend- 
amend, who either without reſpect to any degr of rithoutſt 
ment is ſuppoſed to be elected to eternal blits, or cad 
ſpe& to fin, to Nina reprobated. he office of pl 
A reprobatedhardneſs of heart does them tne L Tragt. 
loſoph towards a contempt of death. of pardeb: 
3- To —— to his ſentence, without hope 
Drive him out 
To reprobated exile round the world, 1 
A caitive, vagabond, abhorr'd, accurs "The ſtate of X* 
RE'PROBATFNESS. #./. {from reprovale- 


and heaps on him the favours of his providence, in hopes 


ing reprobate. hate.) 
RE Ned rin 1. ſ. [reprobation, Fr. from 77” 1. 15 
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A E P 


1 


crnal defy = gras make him do a deſperate turn z 


curle his better angel from his ſide, . : N 
vd fall to reprobation. Shakeſp. O Zello, 
n ſome words may be accommodated to God s pre- 
noob et it is the ſcope of that text to treat ot the re- 
eln 0 — man to u. Bramhall againſt Hobbes. 
e 10 4 true repentance, is not ſo tatally ned to the 
2 abſolute reprobation, as not to keep his promile, 
pr Gal mercitul een | Maine. 
TRY entence. 
1. A bee 3 to give the final deciſion of wit, to put 
"I — on all that ought to paſs for current, and ſet a 
your 1 probation on clipt poetry and falſe coin. Dryden. 
PRO DU CEL. wv. a. [re and produce; reprodutre, Fr.] 
9 15 roduce again; to produce anew. | 8 
It borte-dung reproduceth oats, it will not be eaſily deter- 
eg where the power of generation cealeth. roæun. 
mi e colours are unchangeable, and whenever all thoſe 
3 thoſe their colours are mixed een they rep ro- 
the lame white light as betorc. (euwoton's Op:rchs. 
tabu cio. 1. J. (from repreduce.] The att ot pro- 
32 about to attempt a reproduction in vitriol, * 
it leems not unlikely to be pet tormable. oyle. 
Berto T. . . [irom reprove. ] | 
. Blame to the tace z reprehenſion © im: 
Good Sir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, turn 
-nother into the regiiter of your own, that I may pals with 
\ roproof the eaher. | | : 2 | S akeJpea) E. 
Fear not the anger of the wiſe to raiſe; 
Thele beſt can bear reproof, who merit praiſe, 
1 Coutme; {lander. Out ol ule. ON 40 
he, ter thy fake, have ſuffer'd reproof ? ſhame hat 
covered my Faces : Cuwabie bl bie! 
NNO VABL YE, 40 in reprove.] Cu pablo; blameable z 
iy OL reprenention, _ 
25 ant nd chy Faith as dead after the reception of 
de ferment as before, it may e thy faith was not only 
hne, but reprovavle. Tayior's Woriby Communicant. 
Kr KOVE. v. 4. (eprouver, Fr.] : . 
fo blame ; to ctnture. . 3 
4 1 il ot reprove ines for thy ſacrinces. Pjulm1.8, 
1. To charge to the face with a lault; to check; to clue to 
reprehend, _ | | 


What it they can better be content with one that can wink 


at their faults; than with him that will reprove them? = 
| Whitgifte. 
There is ne flander in an 2lowed fool, though he do no- 
kung but rülz nor no rating zu Known dicreet man, 
lg he do nothing but e 1 
7 5 Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
What thy ſon 5 
Prove difobgtient, an reprov'd, retort, = 
\Whereforediditthou hege: ue? Milton. 
Ik a great perfonaye undertases an action paſhonateiy, let 
Abe acted with 31 the malice and impotency in the world, 
be thai have enough to Hatter im, but not enough to re- 
drove H. | Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
4. To lefute; to diſprove. „ Ta 
5s My lords, 


. ęerave my allegation if you can.  Shateſp. Henry VI. 


+ To blame for. WU . . 
To reprove one of lazinels, they will fay, Doſt thou make 
Ka coat? that is, à coat for idleneſs. 5 Carew, 


N VBK. . . from reprove.J A reprehender; one that | 


reproves. 


let the molt potent inner ſpeak out, and tell us, whether | 


hecan command down tie clamours and revilings of aguilty 
coticience, and impole filence upon that bold reprover. 


South. | 


This ſhall have from every one, even the reprovers of 
vice, the title of living well. Locke on Education. 


TKEPRUNE, V. @. [re and prouxe.]. To prune a lecond | 


une. | ; 
Retrune apricots and peaches, ſaving as many of the 
roang likelieit ſhoots as are well placed. Ewvelyr's Kalendar. 
REPTILE. adj. [reptile, Lat.] Creeping upon many feet. 
ln the tollowing lines reptile is confounded with ſerpent. 
Cicanle baits from filth, to give a tempiiug glols, 
Cheriſh the ſully'd reptile race with mots. | 


Gay. 
*PTLLE. 2. 1 An auimal that creeps upon many feet. 


Terreſtrial animals may be divided into quadrupeds or 


reptiles, which have many feet, and ſerpents, which have no 
lect, | 
Holy retreat! ſithence no female hither, 
Conſcious of ſocial love and natuie's rites, 
- Mutt dare approach, from the inferior reptile, 5 
To woman, form divine. . Prior. 
*PUBLICAN. adj. [from republick.) Placing the govern- 
ment in the people. ö T's 
EPUBLICAN, 7./, {from republict.] One who thinks a 
commonwealth without monarchy the belt government. 
heſe people are more happy in imagination than the reſt 
| of their neighbours, becaule they think themſelves ſo; though 
ſuch a chimerical happineſs is not peculiar to 7 
e | MYR. 
PU BLICK. . fe Lreſpublica, Lat. republique, Fr.] . 
Som; {tate in which the power is lodged in more than 


Thoſe that by their deeds will make it known, 
hole dignity they do ſuſtain ; | 
And life, ſtate, glory, all they gain, | 
Count the republick's, not their own. Ben. Johnſon. 
hey are indebted many millions more than their whole 
Wy wohek is worth, Addiſon's State of the War. 
1 Wu adj. [from repudiate.] Fit to be rejected. 
J UDIATE. vv. a. {repudio, Lat. repudier, French.) 
»divorce; to reje& z to put away. 
th. £15 a Notorious inſtance of the folly of the atheiſts, 
Xa ys they repudiate all title to the kingdom ot heaven, 
. y tor the preſent pleaſure of body, and their boaſted 
heile of mind, beſides the extreme madneſs in run- 
Such a deſperate hazard after death, they unwittingly 
5 3 themſelves here of that very pleature and tranquil- 
beck for, | | Bentley's Sermons. 
a . 5 thole, that have repudiated the more inviting ſins, 
* nemiclves philtered and bewitched by this. 
Repbora eres So vernment of the Tongue. 
vant ariel JS. Lrepudiatiou, French, from repudiate.] 
rejection. 
a as allo 
deb a wife. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
[ NANCY, ö a.f. Crepugnance, Fr. from repugnaut. ] 
' *Nonbiftency ; contrariety, 


ut where differ 0 5 Em. 
hart ence is without repugrancy, that which 
bana en be no prejudice to ee ker 8 5 Healer. 
cap ont to Omnipotence, if, by reaſon of the formal 
due * repugnancy of the thing, we aver that the 
* ReluBiane not have been made from all eternity. Bentley, 
Wh 4 unwillingneſs; ſtruggle of oppoſite paſſion. 
Ang 10 f 5 fond men expoſe themſelves to battle, 
W. e foes quietly cut their throats, 


Tout repugn 


NAN 
Kpv'g ick. 


did the paſnions act without any of their preſent jars, 


5 a of abandoning) or ſtate of being abandoned, to 


Pope. | 


Fſalm lxix. 7. 


a 


Locke's Elements of Natural Philoſophy. 


ed by the Athenians, only in caſe of repud:- | 


ang? Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 


eombatt, or repugnauces, all moving with the beauty of uni. 
tormity and the itilneſs of compoture, South's Gone, 
That which cauſes us to lote mott of our time, is the re- 
pugnance which we naturally have to labour. Dryden. 
REPU'GNANT. adj. [repugnant, Fr. repugnans, Lat.] 
1. Dilobedient; not obſequious. 
His amique ſword, g 
Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, 
Repugnant to command. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
2. Contrary ; oppoſite. | 
Why 1 reject the other conjectures is, becauſe they have 
not due warrant from obſervation, but are clearly repugnant 
thereunto, Wordwward's Natural Hijtory. 
REPU'GNANTLY, adv. [from repugnant.) Contradictorily, 
They ſpeak not repugnantly thereto. Brown's Puig, Err. 
ToREPU'LLULATE. v. n. [re and pulluts, Lat. repulluler, 
Fr.] To bud again. | 
Though tares repuliulatc, there is wheat ſtill left in the 
field. | Howwel's Vocal Foreſt, 
REPU'LSE. u. /. [repulſe, Fr. repulſa, Latin.] The condi- 


tion of being driven oft or put aſidè from any attempt. 


my enemics had ſcarce confidence enough to abet it. 
| King Charles, 
| Nor much expect | 
A foe ſo proud will firit the weaker ſeek; 
So bent, the more ſhall ſhame him his repu{je. 
By fate repell'd, and with repuljes tir'd. Denham, 
ToREPU'LSE. V. a, | refpiſus, Lat.] To beat back; to drive 


O01 .* G 
The Chriſtian defendants {ill repulſed them with greater 
courage than they were able to afſail them. Res. 


Man coinpleat to have diſcover'd and repuls'd 
Whatever wiles of foe or ſeeming friend. Melton. 
REPU'LSION. 2. /. [repulſus, Latin.] The act or power of 
driving off trom itlelt. - T2 wh; 

Air has ſome degree of tenacity, whereby the parts attract 

one another; at the ſame time, by their elaſticity, the par- 
ticles of air have a power of repulſion or flying oft irom one 
another, 


power to beat back or drive off. | 

The parts of the ſalt or vitriol recede from one another, 
and endeavour to expand themlelves, and get as far atunder 
as the quantity of water, in which they float, will allow; 


ſive force by which they fly from one another, or that they 
attract the water more ſtrongly than one another? Newton. 


Once more we ſit on England's royal throne, _ 
.  Repurchas'd with the blood of enemies; wy 
What vatiant toe-men, like to autumn's corn, . 
Have we mow'd down in top of all their pride? Shakeſp. 
It the fon alien thoſe lands, and repurchaſe them again in 


the original purchaſer, Hale Law of Engla..d. 

RE PUTABLE. adj. [from repute. ] Honourabic z not in- 
tamous. 7; 5 

It ever any vice ſhall become reputable, and be gloried in 

as a mark of greatnets, what can we then expect from the 

man of honour, but to ſignalize himfelt ? Rogers's Sermons. 

In the article ot danger, it is as reputable to elude an enc- 

my as defeat one. ER ep 5 | Broome, 
RE'PUTABLY. adv. [from reputable.] Without diſcredit, 


tably filled the chief ſeats of power in this great city, I am 
now addrefling my ditcourſe... Allterbury's Sermons. 
RrPUTA'T1ON. 7. J. [ reputation, Fr. from repute.) Credit; 
\ _ honour; character of good. 3 . 
Reputation is an idle and moſt falſe impoſition; oft got 
without merit, and loft without delerving : you have loſt no 

_ reputation at all, unleſs you repute yourtelt ſuch a loſer. 
5 8 | | Shakeſpeare. 
Verſoy, upon the lake of Geneva, has the reputation of 
being extremely poor and beggarly. Aladdiſon. 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 
At ev'ry word a reputation dies. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
To REPU'TE. v. a. 7 Lat. reputer, Fr.] To hold; 
to account; to think. | 5 

Tue king was reputed a prince moſt prudent. Shakep. 

5 I do repute her grace 

I do know of thoſe, _ 
That therefore only are reputed wiſe, 
For laying nothing. 
3 Men, ſuch as chuſe 
Law practice for mere gain, boldly repute 

Worlte than embrothel'd (trumpets proſtitute. 


he will never conſent to an invaſion of Hungary. 
REPpU'TE. z.f. [from the verb.] | 
1. Character; reputation. |» 
2, Eitabliſhed opinion. 
2 He who reigns. . 
Monarch in heav'n, till then as one ſecure, 
Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute. | 


Temple. 


— 


Milton. 


REPU TELESS. adj. [from repute.) Ditreputable z dulgrace- : 


| ful. A word not inclegant, but out of ule. 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 
Had left me in reputeleſs baniſhment, 


REQUE'ST. 2. /. [requeſte, Fr.] 

1. Peution; entreaty. = : 
But aſk what you would have reform'd, | 

I will both hear and grant you your requeſls. Shakeſp. 

Haman ſtood up to make requeſt tor his life to Eſther. . 

| | | | Eſib. vii. 7. 


— 


All thy requeſt for man, accepted ſon! _ * 
Obtain; all _ ueft was COD Milt, Par. Loft. 
| Aſk Yi to lend | 
To this, the laſt requeft that I ſhall ſend, 
A gentle ear. 8 . 

2. Demand; repute; credit; ſtate af being deſired. 

Tullus Aub ars 

oppoſer Coriolanus being now in no regueſt of his country. 


Denham. 


Shaleſpeare's Coridlanus. 


Whilſt this vanity of thinking, that men are obliged to 
- write either Ayſtems or nothing, is in requeſt, many excellent 
notions are ſuppreſſed. 88 25 
Knowledge and fame were in as great requeſt 3 -n 
among us now. emple. 


To REQUE'ST. v. &. [requeſter, Fr.] To alk; to ſolicite; to | 


entreat. : 
To-night we hold a ſolemn ſupper, Sir, „ 
And I'll regueft your preſence, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
It was to be requeſted of EY God by prayer, that 
thoſe kings would ſerioully fulfil all that hope of peace. 


Knolles. 
The virgin quire for her requef, 
The god that lits at marriage fealt ; 
He at their invoking came, 
But with a ſcarce well-lighted flame. Milton. 


In things not unlawful, great perſons cannot be properly 
ſaid to nel, becauſe, all things conſidered, they muſt not 


be denied. South's Sermons. 


— 


My repute at Hull ſeemed an act of ſo rude diſſoyalty, that | 


Milton. 


and does not this endeavour imply, that they have a reh. 


The rightful heir to England's royal ſeat, Shakeſpeare. 


dius will appear well in theſe wars, his great 


| RE'QUIEM. . J. {Latin.] 


This fleet, attempting St. Minoes, were repuſeu, and | 
without glory or gain, returned into England. Hazwward, | 


| Arbuthiaot. | 
| ReeULSLVE. adj. {from repuſſe.] Driving off; having the 


To REPU'RCHASE. v. a. [re and purchaſe.) To buy again. | 


| REQUISLTE. 2. / Any thing neceilary, 
fee, the rules of deſcents are to be obſerved, as it he were | 


REQUE'STER, . /. [from regugſt.] Petitioner ; dolleiter, 
To REQUICKEN. w.a. {re and quicken.) Tore-aninate, 
By and by the din of war 'gun pierce | 
His ready ſenſe, when ſtraight his doubled ſpirit 
Requicken'd what in fleſh was fatigate, 
Aud to the battle came he, Shakedeare's Coriolanus. 


i. A 3 n in whica they implore for the dead regaiem or ret. 
e thould profane the ſervice of the dead, 

To ling a requiem and ſuch peace to her, 

As to peace-parted fouls. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Relt; quiet; peace. Not in uſe: x 

Ihe midwite kneel'd at my mother's throes, 
Wich pain produc'd, and nurs'd for future woesg 

Elle had I an. eternal reguiem kept, 

And in the arms of peace for ever tlept. Sandys. 
REQUIRAZLE, adj. [from reguire.] Fit to be required, 

It con.uns the certain periods of times, and all circum- 

ſtances 7equirable in a hiſtory to inform. | Hale, 
To REQUIRE. v. a. [requiro, Lat. requerir, Fr. ] 
1. 10 demand; toalk a thing as of right, | 
: Le me rege, | 

A thing without the compaſs of my wit; 

For both the linetge wid the certain fire, | | 

From which I ſprung, are from me hidden yet. Senſer. 

We do require them of you, fo to ute them, 
As we ſhali nd their merits.“ Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
This, the very law of nature tcacheth us to dog and this 


the law. of God requireth alſo at cur hands, . Spelman, 
Tus imply'd 
8 l i Cr! \ } © ! . . © 5 
ubjection, but regni wich gentle ſway, Milton. 


Ott our alliance other lands detir'd, 
Aud what we ſeck of you, of us requir'd, Dryden, 
God, when he gave the world in common to all mankind, 
commanded men allo to labour, and the penury of bis con- 
dition required it. | | Locke. 
2. To make neceſſary; to need. | 
Lhe king's buſineſs required haſte, 1 Sam. xxi. 8. 
Iuish from the ground the branches would require 
Tay ſ utmoſt reach. NNE Milton, 
But why, alas! do mortal men complain? 
God gives us what he knows our Wants require, 
And better things than thoſe which we debre. Dryden. 
REQUISITE. adj. [requiſitus, Lat.] Neceflary ; needtul 
. required by the nature of things. 5 
When God new modelled the world by the introduction 
of a new religion, and that in the room of one ſet up by him- 
elt, it was requyite that he ſhould recommend it to the rea- 
lons of men with the lame authority and evidence that en- 
tor-ed the former.“ South's Sermons, 
Cold calleth the ſpirits to ſuccour, and therefore they cans 
not fo well cloſe and go together in the head, which is ever 
reaifate to lleep, 3 Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Prepare your foul with all thoſe neceſſary graces that are 
more immediately reguiſite to this eee N ale. 


Res um peri labore, fed relicta, was thought by a poet to 
be one of the requg/tres to u happy life. | Dryden. 
For want of tnele requi/ites, moſt of our ingenious young 
men take up {ome cr1.d- up Englith poet, adore him, and 
unitate him, without knowing wherein he is defective. 
5 | | | Dryden, 

This God on his part has declared for the requi/ites on 
ours, what we mult do to obtain thele bleſſings, is the great 
bulinels of us all to know. Wake. 


1 | REQUISITELY. adv (from requi/ite.] Neceſſarily; in a re- 
To many ſuch worthy magiltaics, who have thus repu- | 5 


quiime manner. | | 
Wie diſcern how requifitely the ſeveral parts of Scripture 
are fitted to ſeveral tunes, perſons, and occurrences, He. 
RE'QUISITENESS. 2. / from requiſite.) Neceſlity; the itats 
ot being requiſite. . 
Diſcerning how exquilitely the ſeveral parts of Scripture 
are fitted to the {ſeveral times, perſons, and occurrences in- 
tended, we ſhall diſcover not only the ſenſe of the obſcurer 
paſlages, but the requiſiteneſs of chair having been written ſo 
W VVV 
RQ VITAL. . f. [from requite.] | 


| 1. Return tor any good or bad office; retaliation, 


Should we take the quarrel of ſermons in hand, and re- 
venge their cauſe by requital, thruſting prayer in a manner 


cout of doors under colour of long preaching? Hooler. 
Since you 12 5 
Wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, 
Be bold, you do ſo grow in my requital, | 
As nothing can unroot you. 1 Shakeſpeare. 


aeg care Merchant of Venice. 


; Donne. | 
If the grand vizier be ſo great, as he is reputed, in politicks, 


2. Reward; recompenſe. 


A fellow of no mark nor livelihood. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


We hear 
Such goodneſs of your jultice, that our ſoul 
Cannot but yield you forth to publick thanks, . 
Forerunning your requital. Shakeſp. Meaf. for Meaf, 


I lee you are obſequious in your love, and I profeſs re- 
quital. Lat Shakeſpeare, 
No merit their averſion can remove, 
Nor ill requital can efface their love. 


Waller. 


He atk'd me for a ſong, _ 
And in requital op'd his leathern ſerip, 


And ſhew'd me ſimples of a thouſand names, 

Jelling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties. Milton. 
I have ta'en a cordial, | . 
Sent by the King or Haly, in requital 8 

Of all my miſeries, to make mc happy. Denbam. 


In all the light that the heavens bettow upon this lower 
world, though the lower world cannot equal their benetac- 
tion, yet with a kind of gratetul return it reflects thoſe rays, 
that it cannot recompenſe; ſo that there is ſome return how- 
ever, tough there can be no requi tal. South's mon. 

To REQUITE. vv. a. {requiter, Fr.] To repay; to recaliate 
good or ill; to recompenſe. 
If he love me to madnels, I ſhall never requite him. 
= | Shakeſpeare. 
He hath requited me evil for good. 1 Sam. XxXv.21. 

Open not thine heart to every man, leſt he requite thee. 
with a ſhrewd turn. Ecclaſiaſicus, viii. 19. 

When Joſeph's brethren ſaw that their father was dead, 
they ſaid, Joſeph will requzte us all the evil we did. Gen. J. 

An avenger againſt his enemies, and one that ſhall requite 
kindneſs to his friends, Ecclyfiaſticus, xxx. 6. 

Him within protect from harmsz _ | 
He can requite thee, for he knows the charms | 
That call fame on tuch gentle acts as theſe. 
Great idol of mankind, we neither claim 
The praiſe of merit, nor aſpire to fame 

Tis all we beg thee to conceal from fight 

Thoſe acts of goodnets which themſelves requite : 

O let us ſtill the ſecret joy partake, | 

To follow virtue ev'n for virtue's ſake, Peper 

e Wallace, | 
Great patriot hero! ill requited chief! Theron, 
RE'RE MOUSE. 7. ſ. [hnenemur, Saxon.) A bat. 
REREWARD. #./. The rear or laſt troop. | 
RESALE. 2. ſ. [re and ſale.) Sale at jecond hand, 
M-ynopolies and coemption of wares for reſale, where they 
are not reſtrained, are great means to enrich. Bacon. 
To RESALU'TE. v. a. kale, Lat. reſaluer, Fr.] To ſa- 
lute or greet ane w. | 
We drew her up to land, 


Milion. 


And trod oui ſelves the re/aluted ſand. Chapman. 
9 K To 


RES 


To reſalute the world with ſacred light, 8 
Leucothea wak'd. 7 : MLlion. 
To RESATL. v. a. [re and ſail.) To fail back. | 
From Pyle re/ailing, and the Spartan court, | 
Horrid to {peak ! in ambuſh is decreed. Pepe's Odyſſey. 
D RESsCI ND. v. a. [reſcindo, Lat. reſcinder, Fr.] Io cut 
off; to abrogate a law. 2 Fotos 
It is the impoling a ſacramental obligation upon him, 
which being the condition, upon the performance whercot 
all the promiſes of endleſs blits are made over, it is not poſ- 
ſible to reſcind or diſclaim the ſtanding obliged by it. 
| 8 Hammond. 
I ſpake againſt the teſt, but was not heard; 
Theſe to reſcind, and peerage to reſtore. — Dryden. 
RESC1'SSION. u. J. [re/crffion, Fr. reſcifus, Lat.] The act 
of cutting off; abrogation. : 
If any inter reſciſfom of their eſtate to have been for idola- 
try, that the governments of all idolatrous nations ſhould 
be alſo diflolved, it toiloweth not. 25 Bacon. 
Rbsci'ssoRY. adj. [reſeifſoire, Fr. reſciſſus, Lat.] Having 
the power to cut off. | : 8 
To RESCRIBE. v. a. [reſcribo, Lat. reſcrire, Fr.] 
1. To write back. : 3 
Whenever a prince on his being conſulted reſcribes or 
writes ba-k Tolcramus, he diſpenſes with that act otherwiſe 
unlawtul, ES Ajliffe's Parergon. | 
2. To write over again. 5 : 
Calling for more paper to reſcribe them, he ſhewed him 
the difference betwixtthe ink-box and the ſand-box. Ioxvel. 
RESsCRIPT. u. /. Lreſcrit, Fr. reſcriptum, Lat.] Edict of an 
emperoux. 


One finding a great maſs of money digged under ground, 


and being ſomewhat doubtful, fignified it to the emperor, 
who made a reſcript thus; Uſe it. Bacon's Apophthegms. 


The popes, in ſuch caſes, where canons were lilent, did, | 


after the manner of the Roman emperors, write back their 
\ determinations, which were tiled re/cripts or decretal epiſtles, 
having the force of laws. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
To RESCUE. S. a. [reſcorre, old Fr.] To let free from any 
violence, confinement, or danger. 5 | 
Sir Scudamore, ater long 1« | 
Britomartis, who ſuccoured him and reſtewed his love.“ 
8 3 | .- Spenſer. 
My uncles both are flain in reſcuing me. Shakeſpeare. | 
We're beſet with thieves; 
Reſcue thy miſtreſs, if thou be a man. Shakeſpeare. | 
Dr. Bancroft underttood the church excellently, and had 
almolt reſcued it out of the hands of the Calvinian party. 
| | | „„a. 
He that is fo ſure of his particular election, as to reſolve 
he can never fall, it he commit thoſe acts, againſt which 
Scripture is plain, that they that do them ſhall not inherit 
eternal life, mult necellarily reſolve, that nothing but the re- 
moving his fundamental error can reſcue hum trom the ſu- 
perſtructive. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Who was that juſt man, whom had not heav'n | 
Reſcu'd, had in his righteouſnels been loſt? Milton. 
Riches cannot reſcue from the grave, - 3 
Which claims alike the monarch and the ſlave. 3 
Rr'scuk. 1. /. Creſcouſſe, reſcaſſe, old Fr. reſcuſſus, low Lat.] 
Deliverance from violence, danger, or confinement.“ 
| How comes it, you 85 
Hlave holp to make this rech ? CShakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Rr'scukR. 7. . {from reſcue.] One that reſcues. 
RESEARCH. . ſ. (recherche, Fr.] Enquiry; ſearch. 
By a ſkilful application ot thoſe notices, may be gained in 


ſuch reſcarcbes the accelerating and bettering of fruits, emp- 
5 _ Glanwille's Sceſis. 


tying mines, and draining tens. 25 Gla- a 

I ſubmit thoſe miſtakes, into which I may have fallen, to 

the better conſideration of others, who ſhall have made re- 

ſearch into this buſineſs with more felicity, Haller. 

A felicity adapted to every rank, ſuch as the reſearches of 

human wiſdom tought for, but could not diſcover. Rogers. 

To RESEARCH. v. a. [rechercher, Fr.] To examine; to en- 
uire. 8 

It is not eaſy to reſearch with due diſtinction, in the actions 

of eminent perſonages, both how much may have been ble- 


miſhed by the envy of others, and what was corrupted by | 


their own felicity. Watton's Buckingham. 
To REsEa'T. wv. a. [re and ſeat.) To eat again. 
When he's produc'd, will you reſrat him 
Upon his father's throne? © #4 
RESELZER. z. /. One that ſeizes again. : | 
RESELZURE. A. ſ. {re and /eizure.] Repeated ſeizure; ſeizure 
a ſecond time. 35 : | 
_ Here we have the charter of foundation; 
more caſy to judge of the torteiture or reſetzure : defuce the 
image, and you divelt the right. * Bacon, 
Rts#Z MBLANCE. 1. ſ. [reſemblance, Fr.] Likeneſs ; ſimili- 
tude; repreſentation. | 


Theſe ſenſihle things, which religion hath allowed, are 


vefenblances formed according to things ſpiritual, whereunto 
they lerve as a hand to lead, and a way to direct. Hooker. 

Faireſt reſemblance of thy Maker fair, ; 
Milton. 


Thee all things living gaze on. 
One main end of poetry and painting is to pleaſe ; they 
bear a great reſemblance to each other. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 


The quality produced hath commonly no reſemblance with | 


the thing producing it; wheretore, we look on it as a bare 

eſtect ot power. „%% Oe ge”, - 

They are but weak reſeniblances of our intentions, faint 

and imperfect copies that may acquaint us with the general 

detign, but can never expreſs the life of the original. Aud. 

So chymiſts boalt they have a pow'r, h 

From the dead aſhes of a flow'r, | 
Some faint reſemblance to produce, : : 

But not the virtue. Sawift's Miſcellanies. 

I cannot help remarking the reſemblance betwixt him and 

our author in qualities, fame, and fortune. Pope. 

To RESEMBLE, w. a. { reſembler, Fr. | 

1. To compare; to repreſent as like ſomething elſe, 


Moſt ſafely may we reſemble ourſelves to God, in reſpect 
of that pure faculty, which is never ſeparate from the love of 
God. 


Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 
t 


od. 
The torrid parts of Africk are reſembled to a libbard's 


ſkin, the diſtance of whole ſpots repreſent the diſperſeneſs of | 


habitations. - Brerewood on Languages. 
2. To be like; to have likeneſs to. 8 = 
If we ſee a man of virtues, mixed with infirmities, fall 
into misfortune, we are afraid that the like misfgrtunes may 
happen to ourſelves, who reſemble the character. Addiſon. 
To RESE ND. . 4. [re and ſexd.) To ſend back; to tend 
again. Not in ule. 
I ſend to her, by this ſame coxcomb, 
Tokens and letters, which ſhe did re/end. 
To RESENT. v. a. [refentir, French. ] 
1. To take well or ill. | ; 
A ſerious conſideration of the mineral treaſures of his ter- 
ritories, and the practical diſcoveries of them by way of my 
philoſophical theory, he then to well re/zxted, that afterwards, 
upon a mature digeſtion ot my whole deſign, he commanded 
me to let your lordſhips underitand, how great an inclination 
he hath to further ſo hopeful a work. | Bacon. 
2. To take ill; to conſider as an injury or affront, This is 
now the molt uſual ſenſe. | | - 
Thou with ſcorn 


Shakeſpeare, 


| RESE'NTINGLY, adv. {trom reſenting.] With deep ſenſe; 


lorrow, in the end met with | 


Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. | 


it is now the | 


RESENTER, 2. . [from reſent.] One who feels injuries 
deeply. h | 
he earl was the worſt philoſopher, being a great —_— 
and a weak diſſembler of the leaſt diſgrace. Wotton. 
RESE'NTFUL. adj. [reſent and full.) Malignant; ealtly pro- 
voked to anger, and long retaining it. | 


with ſtrong perception; with anger. 

Hylobares judiciouſly and reſentingly recapitulates your 
main reaſonings. More Divine Dialogues, 
RESENTMENT. 2. f. eee French. ] 

1. Strong perception of good or ill. | 
He retains vivid reſentment: of the more ſolid morality. 

| * More's Divine Dialogues. 
Some faces we admire and doat on ; others, in our impar- 
tial apprehenſions, no lefs deſerving, we can behold without 
reſentment ; yea,. with an invincible diſregard, Glanville. 

What he hath of ſenſible evidence, the very hopes work 
of his demonſtration, is but the knowledge of his own re- 
ſentment; but how the fame things appear to others, they 
only know that are conſcious to them; and how they are in 
themſelves, only he that made them, Glanwille's Scep/is. 
4. {enic of injury. | | 

an heav*nly minds ſuch high reſentment ſhow, _ 

Or exerciſe their ſpight in human woe ? Dryden. 

I cannot, without ſome envy, and a juſt reſentment againit 
the oppolite conduct of others, reflect upon that geuerobity, 
wherewith the heads of a ſtruggling faction treat thoſe who 
will undertake to hold a pen in their defence. Swift. 
RESERVA'TION. 2. /. [reſervation, French. ] | 
1. Reſerve; concealment of ſomething in the mind. 

Nor had I any reſervations in my own ſoul, when I paſſed 
that bill, nor repentings after. King Charles. 

We ſwear with Jeſuitical equivocations and mental refer- 
vatious. Sanderſon againſi the Covenant. 
2. Something kept back; ſomething not given up. | 

Ourlelft by monthly courſe, | 

With reſervation of an hundred knights, | 

„ © tea to be ſuſtain'd, ſhall our abode 92 
| ake with you by due turns. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 

This 1s nene reſervation in matters of eaſy truth, or 
rather ſceptical infidelity againſt the evidence of reaſon. 

| | Brown. 

Theſe opinions Steele and his faction are endeavouring to 
propagate among the people concerning the preſent miniſtry; 
with what 7e/ervation to the honour of the queen, I cannot. 
determine, RE Savift's Miſcellanies. 
3. Cuſtody; ſtate of being treaſured up. : 

He will'd me, 5 | | 

In heedful'lt reſervation, to beſtow them 

As notes, whole taculties incluſive were, | 

More than they of note, Shakeſpeare. 
RESERVATORY. 2. . [reſervorr, Fr.] Place in which any 
thing is reſerved or kept | 

How 1 got ſuch notice of that ſubterranean reſervatory as 
to make a computation of the water now conccaled therein, 
peruſe the propoſitions concerning earthquakes. Woodward, 
To RESERVE. v. a.-[reſerver, Fr. reſervo, Lat.] 

1. Lo keep in ſtore; to ſave to ſome other purpoſe. 

I — 

but they ſhould be too long for this, and I reſerve them for 
another. „ 

Haſt thou ſeen the treaſures of the hail, which I have re- 
ſerved againſt the day of trouble? Job, xxxvili. 23. 

David houghed all the chariot horſes, bur reſerved of | 
them for an hundred chariots, . 5 

„ | Flowers | | | 
_  Referw'd from night, and kept for thee in ſtore, Milton. 
2. Toretain; to keep; to hold. . 

Reſerve thy ſtate, with better judgment check 
This hideous raſhneſs, Shakeſpeare. 


end? _ | Fer. Ul, 5. 
3. To lay up to a future time. . 5 | 
The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temp- 
to be puniſhed. _ | 2 Pet. ii. 9. 
The breach ſeems like the ſciſſures of an earthquake, and 
threatens to ſwallow all that attempt to cloſe it, and reſerves 
its cure only for omnipotence. Decay of Piety. 
Conccal your eſteem and love in your own breait, and re- 
ſerve your kind looks and language for private hours. STM. 
RESERVE. 7. /. [from the . 5 8 
1. Store kept untouched. 
The aſſent may be withheld upon this ſuggeſtion, that 1 
know not yet all that may be ſaid: and therctore, though! 
be beaten, it is not neceſſary I ſhould yield, not knowing 
what forces there are in reſerve behind, - Locke, 


2. Something kept for exigence. 


a reſerve in ſome other veſſel for a continual ſupply. 77/1. 
3. Something concealed in the mind. 


his own private judgment. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
4. Exception; prohibition. | | 
3 Is knowledge ſo deſpis'd? 
Or envy, or what reer forbids to taſte? Milton. 
5. Exception in favour, | | | 
Each has ſome darling luſt, which pleads for a reſerve, 
and which they would fain reconcile in the expectations of 
religion. Y  Rogers's Sermons. 
6. Modeſty; caution in perſonal behaviour. 
Erc guardian thought cou'd bring its ſcatter'd aid, 
My toul ſurpris'd, and from herſelf disjoin'd, 
Lett all reſerve, and all the ſex behind. 
RESERVED. adj. {from reſerve.}] 
1. Modeſt; not looſely free. 0 
I 0 all obliging, yet reſer d to all, 
None could himſelf the favour'd lover call. 


Prior. 


; Walſh. 
2. Sullen; not open; not frank. | 5 
Nothing reſerv'd or ſullen was to ſee, 
But ſweet regards, Dryden. 


RESERVEDLY. adv. [| from reſerved.) 
1. Not with frank neſs; not with openneſs ; with reſerve, _ 
I mutt give only ſhort hints, and write but obſcurely and 
with greater copiouſmeſs and perſpicuity.  Wwodward. 
2. Scrupulouſly; coldly. 
He 5 reſer d dly, but he ſpeaks with force; 
Nor can a word be chang'd but for a worſe. Pope. 
RESE'RVEDNESS. 1. ſ. [trom reſervcd.] Cloſeneſs ; want gf 
trankneſs; want of openneſs. e 
h Obſerve their gravity 
And their reſervedneſs, their many cautions 
Fitting their perſons; Ben. Jobnſon's Catiline. 
By formality, I mean ſomething more than ceremony and 
compliment, even a ſolemn reſervegneſs, which may well 
conſiſt with honeſty. Watton. 
There was great warineſs and reſervedneſs, and ſo great a 
jealouſy of each other, that they had no mind to give or re- 
ceive viſits, Clarendon, b. viii. 
Diſſimulation can but juſt guard a man within the compaſs 
of his own perſonal concerns, which yet may be more effec- 
tually done by that ſilence and re/erwedneſs that every man 
may innocently practiſe. South"s Sermons. 


And anger would'it reſent the offer d wrong. Milton. 


- 


d add many probabilities of the names of places „ 


767 70 State of: Ireland. | 


2 Sam. viii. 4. 


Will he reſerve his anger for ever? will he keep it to the | 


tation, and to reſerve the unjuſt unto the day of e 5 


The virgins, beſides the oil in their lamps, carried likewiſe 


However any one may concur in the general ſcheme, it is | 
{t1}] with certain reſerves and deviations, and with a falvo to | 


refervediy, until I have opportunity to expreſs my ſentiments 


RysERVOYR. u. ſ. [reſerwoir, Fr. 
is kept in tore, 


Thee is not a ſpring or fountain, 
with Fuge citterns and reſervoirs of 


] Place Pete my ting 


| Who ſees pale Mammon pine amidſt N. & 4 
Sees but a backward Keel r his ſtore "<a 
his year a reſervoir to keep and 
The next, a fountain ſpouting through his hei. 
To REsE TITLE. v. a. [reand fte. Te ther. 
Will the houfe of Auſtria yield the leaf tle agu 
uſurped prerogative, to re/2ttle the mindsof the; 
the alliance, who are alarmed at the e. 
* emperor's death? | | 9 
ESE TTLEMENT. . . [from reſetil 
1. = _ of ſettling 255 POW 
o the quieting ot my paſſions, a 
diſcompoſed foul. 1 conlider that — welehen of my 
all the paſſions. © molt abturd of 
f-. T . gong 3 again. 
Some roll their caſk to mix it wit 
reſettlement, they rack it. 1 . Fs | 
RESYANCE. 2. J. from reſiant.] Reſidencè: 4 Manch 
ling. Refience and refiant are now only uled j 
The king forthwith baniſhed all F lemings 0 hi. 
dom, commanding his merchant adventurers whi Fir. 
FONANCE m Antwerp, to return, Fan 5 TM Nag „ 
RESI ANT. adj, Le cant, Fr. ] Reſident; p**lent ind VII, 
Sol man was come as tar as Sophia, where h ; place, 
ou teutenant in Europe is always rejJant, before th Ne, 
ungarians were aware. Anolles' , fTiflory of th T, 5 
The Allobroges here refiant in Roniz, © g. es Fr, 
To RESI'DE. 0. a. [re/adeo, Lat. refider, Fr.] “ Aeli. 
1. To have abode; to live; to dwell; to be prelent 
How can God with tuch ge? £ 
In no fix'd place the happy fouls reſide; 
In groves we live, and lie on molly beds, ; Dryd y 
2. [ Rejido, Lat.] To fink; to ſubſide; to fall to ihe hou 1, 
Oi of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, ti ee 
a mouldy ſubſtance, there reſiding in the bottom 2 fa; 8 der 
and a thick oil on the top. | | 2 2 
RE'SIDENCE. . /. Lee, French. * 
1. Act of dwelling in a place. 55 
Something holy lodges in that breaſt, 
And with theſe raptures moves the vocal air | 
Io teſtify his hidden refiderice. | 1 Mi 
There was a great familiarity between the confelly; and 


de; Cele 
law 


Milton. 


Duke William; for the confelſior had often made der 1. 
able refdences in Normandy,  Hale's La of Ex 2 
2. Place ot abode; dwelling. e = 
Within the infant rind of this ſmall flower 
Poiſon hath re/idence and medicine power, Stat 3 
8 Underſtand the ſame N 
Of fiſh within their wat'ry re/idence. Milton's Par. 1:8 
Caprea had been the retirement of Auguſtus tor jome tit ; 
and the re/id-nce of Tiberius for ſeveral years, 44%. 
3. [From rh, Latin. ] That which ſettles at the bottera of 
liquors, | 5 


dence or ſettlement of liquors. atm, 

Our clearelt waters, and ſuch as ſeem fimple unto dente 

are much compounded unto reaſon, as may de obſerved n 

the Hh nay" of water, wherein, beſides a terreous e- 

| dence, ſome ſalt is alto found. Brown's Fulgar Errours, 

RE'SIDENT. ad}. Leidens, Lat. re/ident, Fr.] Dwelling or 
having abode in any place. | 


ceſſary, that Chriſt ſhould be perſonally preſent or ron 
earth in the millenium. © Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
He is not ſaid to be dent in a place, who comes thither 
with a purpole of retiring immediately; ſo alſo he is {aid to 
be abſent, who is abſent with his family. Aplife's Parcrgen, 
RE'SIDENT. 72. J. [from the adj.] An agent, minitter, or ot- 
ficer reſiding in any diſtant place with the dignity of an am- 
baſſador. | 
The pope fears the Engliſh will ſuffer nothing! he 2 re- 
ident or coniul in his kingdoms. Addiſon, 
RESIDE'NTIARY. adj, | from r2/ident,] Holding rehdence. 
Chriſt was the conduQor of the Iirachtes into the land of 
Canaan, and their re/identiary guardian. More, 
REsrDUAL. $49 {from re/iduum, Lat.] Relating to the 
REs1'DUARY. { reſidue; relating to the part remaining. 
"Tis enough to loſe the legacy, or the Tut advantage 
of the eſtate left him by the deceaſed, Ache. 
RE'SIDUE. . /. I[reſclue, Fr. reſiduum, Lat.] The remaining 
part; that which 1s left. ; | 
Ihle cauſes. axe all ſuch as expel the moſt volatile partsof 
the blood, and fix the re/idue. Arbulhnot on auments, 
To hs v. a. [ re and fiege, Fr.] To leat again, Ob- 
lolete. | 
In wretched priſon long he did reinain, 
Till they outreigned had their utmoſt date, 
And then therein refieged was again, 2 
And ruled long with honourable ſtate. Fairy Queen, 5 i. 
To RE SIGN. v. a. [reſigner, Fr. rfguo, Lat.] 
1. To give up a 417 or poſſeſſion. 
a 


p | | 

Your crown and 1 indirectly held. Sale pere. 
I'll to the king, and 5 to him 1 

That thus I have 2% gu d to you my charge. gr 


To her thou didſt n thy place. 
Phcebus re/igrs his darts, and Jove 
His thunder, to the god of love. 
Ev'ry Iſmena would ren her breaſt; 
And ev'ry dear Hippolytus be bleſt. 
2. To yield up. 


Denham. 


Prur. 


deceit in themſelves, or inability to reſiſt juch 5 * 
nations from others, although their condition — 0 of 
above the multitude, yet are _ {till within t 7 — as 
vulgarity. rown's Fulgar ET: 
— to regn and render back Wiles 
All I receiv'd. 8 he lit man 
Thoſe, who always re/ign their judgment to the abe 
they heard or read, truth never tinks into thoſe . ibe⸗ 
but, cameleon- like, they take the colour of 5 nt that 
fore them, and as ſoon loſe and it to n late, 
comes in their way. | 3 
3. To give up in confidence. With % emp r 1 il things 
What more reaſonable, than that we ſhould in Tila. 
157 uf ourſelves to the will of God? 3 
o ſubmit; particularly to ſubmit to 2 2 
Happy the man, who ſtudies nature s l, 
His mind poſſeſſing in a quiet ſtate, Dada. 
Fearleſs 8 and re/ign'd 2 fate. 
rm, yet cautious, mind, , Pee. 
Sincere, though Nude; conſtant, yet 15 * 
5, To ſubmit without reſiſtance or murmur, ie Ears VI. 
What thou art, re/igz to death. Sa. 
RES1GNA'TION. 1. J LS enation, Fr.] og, 
1. The act of reſigning or giving up a eg 
Do that office a 8 own * ; 
The re/ipnation of thy {tate and crown. ChE 
He ide to cho a dener of 5 the po 
king's majeſty's lifters and others, entitled e rs. 
of the crown. | 


— 


FL 


we 


RESERVER, 7. /. [from reſer ve. ] One that reſerves, 


2. Submiſſion; unreſiſting acquieſcence. 


+ 


Separation is wrought by weight, as in the ordinary H. 
k * 


I am not concerned in this objection; not thinking it ne. 


Whoever ſhall re/igz their reaſons, either from the root of 
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We canhot expekt, that any one ſhould readily quit his | 
: on, and embrace ours, with a blind ręgnation to an 
nan which the underſtanding acknowledges not. 
authority, Locke. 

| d of ſluggiſh re/ignalion, as well as poornets 
d eneracy ot {pirity in a {tate of {lavery, that very tew 

"1 "recover themlelves out of it. Addiſon. 

wm uon without murmur to the will of God. 
der ng n. . (trom refugn. ] One that reſigns. 

* VENT. . / (from ren. Act ot e ebe : 
Penne, 1. /. (from rilis, Lat.] The act of ſtarting 
— 18 y.{ or leaping back. 

13 . whether there be any ſuch reſilience in 

wy that is, whether a man ſhall hear better if he ſtand 

ende body repercufiing, than if he ſtand where he ſpeak- 

. may be Sk Lk eee 8 anging, my 

"ewe, Od). reien, Lat.] Starting or Ipring BP 
Ret LIED _— Ve Eat. The af of fpringng back; 


There 1s a kin 
au d 


Ars 10G» 


ences , , . 
15 N 1. /. (refine, Fr. reſina, Lat.] The fat ſulphurous 
arts of lome vegetable, which is natural or procured by art, 


and will 1ncorporate with oil or ſpirit, not an aqueous men- 


uincy. 
truum. 3 5 E N t 
I svous. adj. [from reſin; reſineux, Fr.] Containing re- 
in; conſiſting of „ 3 
babs gums, diflolved in ſpirit of wine, are let fall again, 
the ſpirit be copioully diluted. : Boyle on Colours. 
* 1 . * i 9 . . . : 
Re $10USNESS. 2. / [rom re/nous.) The quality of being 
rehnous. | 
£S1PI5C | 
15. Wudom after the tact; repentance. 
1 KREOIS T. v. 4. %%, Lat. ter, Fr.] 
1. Toop to act againtt. 
All the regions | 
Do ſeemingly revolt; and, who , 
Are mock d for valant ignorance, 3 
And perith conſtant tools.  - Shakeſpeare s Cortolanus. 
Submit to God; refijt the devil, and he will flee. Jam. iv. 


Nor keen nor fohd could re | i 
Reersrax CE. T 1. fe Lr tante, Fr. This word, hike many: 
KESISTENCE, others, is differently written, as it 15 fuppol- 

©! to have come from the Latin or the French, ] | 
1. The act of reliſting; oppoſition. | 


Demetrius, lecing that the land was quiet, and that no re- 


filexce was made againit him, lent away all his forces. 


1. The quality of not yielding to force or external impreſlion. 
The r ¹,ẽ,õGotf bone to cold is greater than of fleſh ; tor. 
that the helm mrinkech, but the bone 1% eth, whereby the 


cold becometh mote eager. - Tk Bacon. 
Mulick ſo ſoftens and diſarms the mind, | 
That not an arrow does r2/iftance find. Waller. 


Thc idea of folidity we receive by our touch, and it ariſes 
from the r a⁰,e which we find in body to the entrance of | 


any other body into the place it polletles. ; Locke. 

But that part of the re//flance, which ariſes from the vis 
wertize, is proportional to the denſity of the matter, and can- 
not be diminithed by dividing the matter into ſmaller parts, 
tor by any other means, than by decreating the dentity of 


the mechlum. Newton's Oplicls. 15 
IisisristLIr v. . ſ. {from reſiſtible.] Quality of reſiſting. 


Whether the re/tibulity of Adam's reaſon did not equiva- 
knce the facility ot Eve's ſeduction, we refer unto ſchool- 
wen, | 8 ©... Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

The name body, being the complex idea of extenſion and 
relfubility, together, in the ſame ſubject, theſe two ideas are 
not exactly one and the lame. 3 In TO 

ReStsTIBLE, ad. 2 re/it.} That may be reſiſted. 

That is irrebliib | | 
mture r/4/1ble by the will of man; though it many times 
mevaiis by its efficacy. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

1 adj, [trom refit.} Irreſiſtible; that cannot be 
oppoled. | | | | 

Our cen eyes do every where bchold the ſudden and re- 
Bl aſſaults of death.  Raleigh's Hifiory of the World. 

All at once to force reſiſtleſt way. . Milton. 
vince you can love, and yet your error ſee, 

The {ame re/ffleſs power may plead for me. Dryden. 

She chang'd her tate . 


Reuel in her love, as in her hate. Dryden. 
Inough thine eyes re/ifleſs glances dart, 
A itronger charm is thine, à generous heart. Logie. 
o LVABLE. adj. { from k | a 


0 Ve. 
i. that may be analyſed or ae. 
de is of ſuch intimate connection with ingratitude, that 
exttions ot ingratitude ſeem directly reſolvable into pride, 
ate principal reaſon of them. | South. 
As che ſerum of the blood is reſolvable by ax ſmall heat, a 
deuter heat coagulates, fo as to turn it horny like parch- 
mn. | Arxbuthnot on Aliments. 
1 Gpable of ſolution or of being made leſs obſcure. 
 Theeffect 1s wonderful in all, and the cauſes beſt refolvable 
om oblervations made in the countries themſelves, the 
yes through which they pals. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
*OLUBLE. adj, i ras , Fr. re and ſolubilis, Lat.] That 
my be melted or diffolved. | 7 
Three is not preciſely the number of the diſtin elements, 
N 807 mixt bodies are reſoluble by fire. e 
2 LVE. v. a. eee Lat. refoudre, Fr.) 
9 mtorm ; to free from a doubt or dithculty. | 
Bar al things then are our conſciences beſt reſolved, and in 
3 agreeable fort unto God and nature reſolved, when 
<a lo far perſuaded, as thoſe grounds of p̃erſuaſion will 
. : Hooker, b. ii. 8 7. 
Ref. Give me ſome breath, N 
Aore I poſitively ſpeak in this; | 


mill reſolve your grace immediately. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 


cannot brook delay, reſolve me now; 
nd what your pleaſure is, ſhall ſatisfy me. Shakeſpeare. 
gelve me, ſtrangers, whence and what you ale? 
L To ſolve; to clear. ane; 
Gs lit, and reſolve their alleged proofs, till you 
8 8 very root whence they ſpring, and it ſnall clearly 
lin at Re molt which can be infered upon tuch plent 
* te umonies, is only this, that ſome things, whic 
Ry be Main, do ſcem to have been out of Scripture not 
= gathered. Hooker, b. ii. & 7. 
N che riddle of their loyalty, and give them oppor- 
& er the world ſee, they mean not what they do, but 


Be 40 lay : King Charles. 
br doub 295 bent himſelf rather judiciouſly to reſolve, than 
: ts to perplex a buſineſs.  - | Hayward, 


ie graver 
: COINS, when they have attained to the knowledge 
Flex Grete will eaſily reſolve choſe difficulties which 
e h e lu , e ö Been, 
n bo would reſolwe the work of fate, | 
zaun number, | Prior 
Fines 1 * 
— 0 ee preſently reſolved by all, muſt be ſome 
ure, alta NN proportioned to the capacnies of human 
navie by every man, independent on fortune. 
Þ To ſerle in an opinion. Rogers's Sermons. 
n f 
Your pence we were reſelwed of your truth, _ 
| ervice, and your toil in war. Shakeſpeare, 


© a ball tidelong, the rebound will be as much 


EXCE. 2. .. {re/ipiſcence, French; reſipiſcentia, low | _ 


/ that edge. Milton. 


1 Mac. | 


e; this, though potent, yet is in its own || 


Good proof 

This day affords, declaring thee reſelv'd 
To undergo with me one guilt; 

I run to meet th' alarms, 
Refolv'd on death; reſolv'd to die in arms. 

Rejolw'd for fea, the ſlaves thy baggage pack 
Nothing retards thy voya | 
Thy other lord forbids voluptuouſneſs. D 

5. To hx in conſtaney ; to confirm. | 


„Quit preſently the chapel, or reſolve yo 


or more amazement :; 


I'll make the ſtatue move. 


6. To melt; to diſlolve. 


< 


_ Reſoiving is bringing a flu 
into the itate of fluidity again. 

Vegetable ſalts reſolve the eoagulated humours of a human 
body, and attenuate, by itimulating the ſolids, and diſſolving 
Arbuthnuot on Aliments. 


the fluids, 
7. To analiſe. 


Into what can we reſolvethis ſtrong inclination ot mankind 
to this error? it is altogether unimaginable, but that the rea- 
{on of ſo univerlal a content thould be conttant. 

Ye immortal fouls, who once were men, 

And now rejolvd to elements agen. 

The decretals turn upon this point, and re/3tve all into a 

monarchical power at Rome. Baker's Refleftions on Learning. 


To RESO'LVE. v. A. 


1. Lo determine; to decree within one's ſelf. 
ö Confirm'd, then I reſolve 
Adam hall thare with me. 7 85 | 
Covetouſneſs is like the ſea, that receives the tribute of all 
rivers, though tar unlike it in lending any back; therefore 
thote, who have re/olved upon the thriving fort of piety, 
have ſeldom embarked all their hopes in one bottom. 


| 2. To melt; to be dillolved, 
- Have l not hideous death within my view? 
Retaining but a quantity of lite, 5 

Which bleeds away, ev'n as a torm of wax 

. hin from its figure gainſt the fire. 
No man condemn me, who has never felt 
A woman's power, or uy 
t 


All tempers yield and fo 


When the 


3. To belettled in opinion. 


Let men reſolve of that as t 


that he would have happy. 


RESO'LVE. z. . [from theverb, 


nation, 


I'm glad, you thus continue your reſolve, 
To luck the tweets of tweet philotophy. 
1 When he ſees | | 
Himſelf by dogs, and dogs by men purſu'd, 
He itraight revokes his bold %%, and more 
moons his courage, than his tear before. 
Cœſar's approach has ſummoned us together, 
And Romeattends her tate from our reſolves, Addif. Cato. 
RESO'LVEDLY, adv. (from reſolwed.] With firmneſs and 


conſtancy. | 


A man may be reſotvedly patient unto death; ſo that it is 
not the mecliocrity of retolution, which makes the virtue; | 
nor the extremity, which makes the vice. 
RE$SO'LVEDNESs. 2, . [from reſolved.] Reſolution; con- 


ſtancy; firmneſs. 


This refolvedneſs, this high fortitude in fin, can with no 
reaton be imagined a preparative to its remi 


RSsOCLVENT. 1. ſ. [ref 
power ol, cauſing ſolution. 


__ Inthebcginmngof inflammation, they require repellents ; | 
and in the 1ncreale, ſomewhat of reſolvents ought to be | 
Wijeman's Surgery. 
live, contain a molt 
anodyne and cooling. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 


mixed, 


Lacteſcent plants, as lettuce and ene 
wholeſome juice, reſolvent ot the bile, 


RESOLVER. 2. ſ. {from reſolve.] 
1. One that forms a firm retolution. 
Tuy retoiutions were not before ſincere; con 
that ſaw that, cannot be thought to have juſtifi 
. cere reſolver, that dead faith. 
2. One that diſlolves; one that ſeparates parts. 
It may be doubted, whether or no the fire be the genuine 
and univertal reſlver of mixed bodies. 
RE'SOLUTE. adj. Creſolu, Fr.] Determi 


tant; ſteady; firm, 


Be bloody, bold, and reſolute; laugh to ſcorn 
The pow'r of man; tor none of woman born 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


. Ready to fight; therefore be reſolute. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
RE'SOLUTELY. adv. [tromreſolute. ] Determinately; firmly; 


| Shall harm Macbeth. 


Edward is at hand 


conſtantly; ſteadily. 


reſolutely in his courſe. 


with unnatural turns. 


RE'SOLUTENESS. 2. /. [from reſolute.] 
ſtate of being fixed in reſolution. 
All that my r uteneſs to ma 
tongue, could do, was to make them 
REsOLVUTIOx. 2. / Creſolutio, Lat. reſolution, Fr.] 
1. Act of clearing difficulties. | 
In matters of antiquity, if their originals eſcape due rela- 
tion, they tall into great obſcurities, and ſuch as future 
ages ſeldom reduce into a reſolution. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
The unravelling and reſolution of the dithcultics, that are 
met with in the execution of the deſign, 


action. | 


3. Diſſolution. 


In the hot ſprings of extreme cold countries, the firſt 
heats are unſufterable, which proceed out of the reſolution of 


humidity congealed. 


4. [From reſlute.] Fixed determination; ſett 
I' ch' progrels of this buſineſs, 
Ere a determinate reſolution, 
The biſhop did require a reſpite. &. 
O Lord, re/olutions of future reforming do ; 

tisfy thy juſtice, nor prevent thy vengeance for former miſ- 


carriages. 


We ſpend our days in deliberating, and we e 
out coming to any reſolution. 

How much this is in every man's 
lutions to himſelt, is caly to try. 


R E 8 


4. To fix in a determination. 


id, which is new concreted, 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


d the force of love; 
en in thoſe fires, 
Our honours, intereſts, re/ol[ving down, - | 
Run in the gentle current of our joys. Southern'sOroonoko. 
Blood itagnates in any part, it firſt coagulates, 
then reſolves and turns alkaline, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
hey pleaſe: this every intelli- 
gent being mult grant, that there is ſomething that is himſelf, | 


] Reſolution; fixed d 


Grew's Coſmol. 


ſolwens, Latin. ] Tha 


Hammond's Pratt. Catech. 


We reſolutely muſt, 
To the few virtues that we have, be juſt, 
A man, who lives a virtuous life, deſpiſes the pleaſures of 
ſin, and notwithitanding all the allurements of tenſe perſiſts 
Tillotſon's Sermons. 
Some of thoſe facts he examines, ſome he reſolutely denies ; 
others he endeavours to extenuate, and the relt he diſtorts 
Swift's Miſcellanes. 
eterminatenels ; 


ke uſe of my ears, not 


are the end of an 
D;yden's Oedipus. 
2. Analyſis; act of ſeparating any thing into conſtituent parts. 
To the prelent impulſes of ſenſe, memory and inſtinct, all 

the ſagacities of brutes may be reduced : though witty men, 
by analytical reſolution, have chymically extracted an arti- 
ficial logick outof all their actions. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 


o not always ſa- 


power, by Aſie: 


The mode of the will, which anſwers to dubitationh inidy 
he called ſulpenſion; that which anſwers to invention, ef- 
lution: and that which, in the phantaſtick will, is obſtinacy; 
is conſtancy in the intellectual. Grew's Coſmel: 

5. Conttancy; firmnels; ſteadineſs in good br bad. 

The reit of the Helots, which were otherwiſe ſcattered, 
bent thitherward, with a new life of reſo{ution; as if their 
captain had heen a root, out of which their courage had 
ſprung. | Sie . 
I would unſtate myſelf to be in a due reſolntion. Shakeſd: 

They, who governed the parliament, had the reſolution to 
act thoſe monſtrous things: Clayendon, b. viii. 

What reinforcement we may gain from hope, 
If not what reſolution from deſpair, Milton 
6. Determination of a cauſe in courts of juſtice; 

Nor have we all the acts of parliament or ot judicial reſo= 
lutions, which might occaſion tuch alterations. Hale. 
RE'SOLUTIVE. adj. [reſolutus, Lat. refolutif, Fr.] Having 

the power to diflolve. | 
RE'SONANCE. 2. . [from reſono, Lat.] Sound; reſound. 

An ancient mulician informed me, that there were ſome 
famous lutes that attained not their full ſeaſoning and beſt 
reſonance, till they were about fourſcore years old. Boyle. 


| RESONANT. adj. CER Fr. rejonans, Lat.] Reſoumding. 


is volant touch | 
Fled and purſu'd tranſverie the reſonant fugue. Milton. 
To RESORT. v. n. [refortir, Fr.] | | 
1. To have recourle. | | RES : 
The king thought it time to-re/ort to other counſels, and 


to provide zorce to chaſtiſe them, who had ſo much deſpited 


all his gentler remedies. 
2. To 7 bg . e , 
'hither ſhall all the valiarit youth reſort, 
And trom his memory inflame their breaſts 


Clarendon, b. us 


To matchleſs valour. N Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Hither the heroes and the nymphs reſort, Pope. 
3. To repair to. = 2 
3 | The ſons of light 23 
Haſted, veſorting to the ſummons high. Milton. 
To Argos' realms the victor god reſorts, | 
And enters cold Crotopus' humble courts. _ Pope. 


4. To fall back. In law. „ 
I The inheritance of the fon never reſorted to the mother or 
to any of her anceſtors, but both were totally excluded from 
the ſucceſſion. | Hale's Law of England, 
RESORT. u. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Frequency; aſſembly z meeting. 


nknown, unqueſtion'd in that thick refort. Dryden. 


2. Concourley confluence. 


The like places of reſort are frequented by men out of 

place. ns Swift's Miſcellanies, 

3. Act of viſiting. - 1 : | 5 
Join with me to forbid him her reſort. Shakeſpeare. 


i [Refort, Fr.] Movement; active power; ſpring. 


Some know the reſorts and falls of buſineſs, that cannot 
ſink into the main of it.  Bacon's Eſſays, 
In fortune's empire blindly thus we go, 
We wander after pathleſs deſtiny, 3 
Whoſe dark reſorts ſince prudence cannot know, 
In vain it would provide for what ſhall be. Dryden, 
To RESOU'ND. v. a. [reſono, Lat. reſonner, French. 
1. To echo; to ſound back; to celebrate by ſound. 


Ihe ſweet linger of Iſrael with his pſaltery loudly reſounded 


the innumerable benefits of the Almighty Creator. Peacham. 


The ſound of hymns, wherewith thy throne | 
- Incompals'd ſhall reſourd thee ever bleſt. Milton. 
2. To lound; to tell fo as to be heard far, L 
The man, tor wiſdom's various arts renown'd, —_ 
Long exercis'd in woes, oh mule! reſound. Pope. 
3. To return ſounds; to found with any noiſe, _ 7 
With other echo late I taught your ſhades, _ F 

To anſwer and reſound far other ſong. Milton. 
To RESOU'ND. v. a. To be echoed back. 
What reſounds in fable or romance of Uther's ſons. _ 

What is common fame, which ſounds from all quarters 
of the world, and reſounds back to them again, but generally 
a loud, rattling, impudent lye? South's Sermons. 
RE$SOu'RCE. 2. /. [It is commonly written reſource, which 
ſee: reſource, Fr. Skinner derives it from reſoudre, Fr, to 
ſpring ae Some new or unexpected means that offer; re- 
ſort; expedient, 1 a 


Pallas view'd 
His foes purſuing, and his friends purſu'd; 
Us'd threatnings, mix'd with pray'rs, his laſt ręſournce; 
With theſe to move their minds, with thoſe to fire their 
| force, | | Dryden, 
ToREs0'w. v. a. [re and ſow.) To ſow anew. _ | 
Over wet at ſowing time breedeth much dearth, inſomuch 
as they are forced to reſo ſummer corn. Bacon. 


To RESFPEA K. v. . [re and ſpeak.) Toanſwer. 


The great cannon to the clouds ſhall tell, 


Andi the king's rowſe the heay'n ſhall bruit again, 


Reſpeaking earthly thunder. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet; 
To RESPECT. . a, Creſpectus, Latin.) 8 | 


| 1. To regard; to have regard to. 


Claudio, I quake, 
Leſt thou ſnhould'ſt ſeven winters more reſþe— - 
Than a perpetual honour. Shakeſp. Meaf. for Meaſ. 
In orchards and gardens we do not ſo much r ect beauty, 
as he of ground for fruits, trees, and herbs. Bacon, 
2. [ Reſpecter, Fr.] To conſider with a low degree of reve- 
rence. EEE 
There is nothing more terrible to a guilty heart, than the 


eye of a reſpected friend. Sidney. 
Whoever taſtes, let him with grateful heart 
. Reſpe#t that ancient loyal houſe. Phillips, 


I always loved and repected Sir William, Swift to C 
3. To have relation to. 85 Es 
4. To look toward, 
The needle doth vary, as it approacheth the pole; whereas, 
were there ſuch direction from the rocks, upon a nearer ap- 
roachment, it would more directly repect them. Brown. 
Palladius adviſeth, the front of his houſe ſhould ſo reſpect 
the South, that in the firſt angle it receive the rifing rays of 
the winter ſun, and decline a little from the winter ſetting 
thereof, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
RESPE'CT., u. ſ. [reſpedt, Fr. reſpectus, Latin. 
1. Regard; attention. | | 
You have too much reſpect upon the world 
They loſe it, that do boy it with much care. Shakeſpeare. 
- love | 
My country's good with a refpe more tender 
Than mine own life. Shakeſpeare's Coridlanuss 
2. Reverence; honour. . N 
You know me dutiful, therefore 
Let me not ſhame repos but give me leave 
To take that courſe by your conſent and voice. SH. 
ZEneas mult be drawn a ſuppliant to Dido, with r-/pect iu 
his geſtures, and humility in his eyes. Dryden's Dufreſuoy. 
I found the king abandon'd to neglect ; : 
Sͤ'een without awe, and ſerv'd without reſpect. Prior. 
3. Awtul kindneſs. * 
He, that will have his ſon have a reſpect for him, muſk 
have a great reverence for his ſon, Locke. 


4. Goodwill. 


Pembroke has got | 5 
e | Arthoufard 


— 


*RESPE'CTFUL. adj. [reſped and full.) Ceremonious; full 


L et common meats reſpectfully give way. 


* Reſpecti, Fr.] Relative; not abſolute. 


2. 1 7 8 not abſolutely. 
a 


. Relief from toil. 


A thouſand pounds a year, for pure reſþÞc27 
No vther obligation? 
Tat promiles more thoufinds. Shakep. Henry VIII. 
The Lord had reit uni. Abel and his oftering, Gen. lv. 
5. Partial regard. 185 Io | 4: 
It is not gvodto have re/pedt of perſons in judgment. Prov. 
6. Reverend character. | 
Many of the beit reſpect in Rome, 
Croan:ng under this ug2's yoke, | 
Hare wii, that noble Brutus had his eyes. 
7. Manner of treating others. ; 
You mult ule themw:th fit re/peds, according to the bonds 
of nature; but you are of kin to their pertons, not errors. 
| Bacon. 
The duke's carriage was to the gentlemen of fair T, 
and bountiful to the toldier, Re > any ſpecial value 
which he ſpied in any. ton s Buckingham. . 
8. Conlideration ; motive. : 
Wuhatloever ſecret reſpe@s were likely to move them, tor 


Shakeſp. 


contenting of their minds, Calvin returned, Hooker. 
The love of him, and this reſpect belide; | 
For that my grandhre was an Engliſhman, 
 Awakes my conlcience to contels all this. Shakeſpeare. 


Since that reſpects ot fortune are his love, 1 

I ſhall not be his wife. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

9. Rclation; regard. 1 | 
In reſpect ot the ſuitors which attend you, do them what 
right in juitice, and with as much ſpeed as you may. Bacon. 

T have 1epretznted to yon the excellency of the Chriſtian 


religion, in reed ot its clear di{coverics of the nature vi. | 


God, and in Tepe of the perfection ot its laws. Ta lolſou. 
Every thiug welch is imp ect, as the world mutt be ac- 
knowledged in many reſpects, had ſome caute wich pro- 
duc ii. | Tillotſon. 
They believed but one ſupreme Deity, which, with re 
to the various benefits men reccived from him, had ecru! 
titles. | Tillotſon. 


Go than another; otherwite he would be a refpecter uf per- 
tons: for he hatn propoſed the tame talvation to all. S. 


of outward civility, | 3 
Will you be only, and for ever mige? 
From this dear boſom ſhali I neer betorn ? 


RESPEC TER. 2. /.[fromre(pef?. ] One that has partial regas d. 
Neither is any condition more honourable en the hignt of | 


Or vou grow cold, reſpectful, or torſworn ? Prior. 
With humble joy, and with reſpectſul fear, 8 
The liſt'ning people thall his ttory hear. Prior. 


* 0 


RESPE'CTFULLY. adv. {trum reſpectſ ul.] With ſome de- 


gree of reverence. VV 
To your glad genius ſacrifice this day, 


RESPE'CTIVE. adj. | trom reſpect. | 


1. Particular; relating to pal icular perſons or things. 


Moſes mentions the immediate cauſes, and St. Peter the 


more remote and fundamental caules, that conititution of 


the heavens, and that conttitution of the earth, in reterence 
to their reſpective waters, which made that world ohnoxious 
to a deluge. 5 | | | 
When to many preſent themſelves before their reſpective 
 magiltrates to take the oaths, it may not be improper to 

awaken a due ſenſe of their engagements.  Aaddijon. 


Ihe medium intended is not an abfolute, but a reſpeftive 
mechum: the proportion recommended to all is the ſame 
but the things to be deſired in this proportion will vary. 


4. Accurate; nice; careful; cautious. Obſolete. _ 
Reſpeftive and wary men had rather ſeek quietly their 
own, and wiſh that the world may go well, ſo it be not long 
of them, than with pain and hazard make themſelves adviſers 
for the common good, Hooker, b. v. & 1. 
He was exceeding reſpective and preciſe, 
REsSPE'CTIVELY. adv. (from reſpective.) 
1. Particularly; as each belongs to each. | 
Tue mterruption of trade between the Engliſh and Fle- 
miſh began to pinch the merchants of both nations, which 
moved them by all means to dit} 
tively to open the intercourſe again. Bacon. 
The impreſſions from the objects of the ſenſes do mingle 
reſpeftvely every one with his kind. Bacon's Natural Hift. 
ood and evil are in morality, as the Ealt and Weſt are 
in the frame of the world, founded in and divided by that 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. | 


2. To correſpond; to ſuit. 


c Ds Rogers. 
3. Worthy of reverence. Not in uſe. . = 
| What ſhould it be, that he reſpe&s in her, „ 
But I can make reſpective in myſelf. Shakeſp. 


Raleigb. 


pole their ſovereigns reſpec- 


fixed and unalterable ſituation, which they have reſpectiveſy 


in the whole body of the univerſe. South's Sermons. 

The principles of thoſe governments are repectiwely diſ- 
claimed and abhorred by all the men of ſenſe and virtue in 
both parties. | 


If there had been no other choice, but that Adam had been 
left to the univerſal, Moſes would not then have ſaid, Eaſt- 
ward in Eden, ſecing the world hath not Eaſt nor Weſt, but 
reſßpectively. Kaleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 

3. Parti illy ; with reſpect to private views. Obſolete. 
Among the miniſters themſelves, one being fo far in eſti- 
mation above the reſt, the voices of the reſt were likely to 
be given for the moſt part reſpectiwely with a kind of ſecret 
dependency. a Hooker's Preface. 
4. With great reverence. Not in uſe, . | 
Honeſt Flaminius, you are very reſpe&ively welcome. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


RESPE'RSION. 2. /. [reſþer/io, Lat.] The act of ſprinkling. 
RESPIRATION. 2. / [reſptration, Fr. reſpiratio, from reſpiro, 
Lat. | 
12 Je act of breathing. i 1 
Apollonius of Tyana affirmed, that the ebbing and flow- 
ing of the ſea was the reſpiration of the world, drawing in 
water as breath, and putting it forth again. Bacon. 
Svrups or other expectoratives do not advantage in coughs, 
by ſlipping down between the epiglottis; tor, as I inſtanced 
before, that mult neceſſarily occalion a greater cough and 
difficulty of reſpiration. Harwvey on Conſumptinns. 


The Author of nature foreknew the neceſſity ot rains and | 


dews to the preſent ſtructure of plants, and the ules of re- 
ſpiration to animals; and therefore created thoſe: corre- 
tlpondent properties in the atmoſphere. Bentley's Sermons. 


Till the day 
Appear of re/piration to the juſt, 
And vengeance to the wicked. Milton's. Par, Loft, b. xii. 
To RESPIRE. v. 2. {reſpiro, Lat. reſpirer, Fr.] 
1. To breathe. | 
The ladies gaſp'd, and ſcarcely could reſpire; 
The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire, 
The fainty knights were ſcorch'd. 
2. To catch breath. | 
Till breathleſs both themſelves aſide retire, 
Where foaming wrath, their cruel tuſks they whet, 
And trample th' earth the whiles they may reſpire. Spenſ. 
I, a pris'ner chain'd, ſcarce freely draw 
The air impriſon'd alſo, cloſe and damp, 
Unwholeſome draught; but here [ feel amends, 
"The breath of heay'n freſh blowing, pure, and ſweet, 
With day-!pring born; here leave mc torre. Milton. 


\ 


Dryden. 


Addiſon's Freebolder, No 54. | 


; 


J. To reſt; tc take reſt from toil, 


Hark! he ſtrikes the golden lyre | 
And lee! the tortur'd ghoits ire, 
Sce ſhady torms advance! 
RESFPI IE. u. /. [refpit, Fr.] | 
1. Keprievez tulpenuvn of a capital ſentence, 
I had hope to ſpend 
Quiet, though ſad, the r-jpzte vi that day, 


Pope's St. Cecilia. 


'T hat muit be mortal to us both. Milton. 
Wildom and eloquence in vain would plead 

One moment's ritt tor the learned head; ; 
Judges ot writinys and of men have dy'd. Prior. 


2. Pauſe; interval. | 
The fox then counſell'd th' ape, for to require 

Reſpite ill morrow t anſwer his deſire. Hubb. Tale. 

Tunis cuſtomary war, which troubleth all the world, giv- 
eth little re/pzte or breathing time of peace, doth uiually 
borrow precence from the neceſſary, to make itt.if appear 
more honeit, | Rateigh's Efjays. 

Some paule and reſþite only I require, | 

Till with my tears 1 thall have quench'd my fire. Denh. 

ToRESPITE. wv. a. [from the noun.} 
1. To relieve by a paule, _ Va CEL 
| In what bow'r or ſhade 
Thou find'ſt him, from the heat of noon retir'd, 
To reſpite his day-labour with repalt, Ts. 
Or wien repote, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. v. 
2. [ Reſprter, old Fr.] To ſuſpend; to delay. 

An act pailed tor the ſatisfaction of the officers of the 
king's army, by which they were promiſed payment, upon 
the publick taich, in November following; till which time 
they were to reſpite .t, and be contented that the common ſol- 
diers and inferior othcers ſhould be ſatisfied upon their diſ- 
banding. _ | 

RESPLENDENCY.y neis, ſplendour. 
don! thou in whom my glory I behold | 

In tuli rypleadence, heir of all my might. Milton. 
Io negiect mat lupreme reſplendency, that ſhines in God, 
for tho dim repretentations of it in the creature, is as ab- 
turd as 1c were tor a Pertian to otter his facritice to a parhe- 
lion inhcad of adoring the tun, | | Boyle. 


| RESPLENDENT:. - adj. eee ee Bright; 


_ thiving; having a beautiful ſultre. 


Rich in commodities, beautiful in ſituation, reſplendent 
in all glory. | FS 
1 here all within full rich array'd he found, 

With royal arras and reſplendent gold. Fairy Queen. 

The ancient elecirum had in it a fifth of filver to the gold, 
and made a compourd metal, as fit for moſt ues as gold, 
and more reſplendent Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Empreſs vi tius fair world, reſplendent Eve! Milton. 
Every body looks molt tplendid and luminous in the light 


of its own colour: cinnabar in the homogeneal light is mott | 


reſplendent, in the green light it is manifeſtly lets re/þlendent, 
in the blue light ſtill lets. | 
RESPLENDENTLY. adv. [ fiom re 
brightly ; {plendudly. 5 
To RESPOND. v. u. 9 Lat. reſpondre, Fr.] 
1. Lo antwer. Little uſed. 5 e 
I? o ev'ry theme reſponds thy various lay; | 


Here rowls a torrent, chere meanders play. 


— 


Broome. 


| RESPONDENT. 7. ſ. | reſpondens, Lat.] 


1. An anſwerer in a ſuit. 


In giving an antwer, the reſpondent ſhould be in court, and | 
perſonally admoniſhed by the judge to anſwer the judge's in- 
Ayliffe's Parergon. | 


terrogation. SON TER h 
2. One whole province, in a ſet diſputation, 1s to retute ob- 
jections. | 

How becomingly does Philopolis exerciſe his office, and 


|  ſeaſonably commit the opponent with the reſpondent, like a 


long practited moderator: More's Divine Dialogues. 

Ihe reſpondent may eaſily ſhew, that though wine may do 
all this, yet it may be finaliy hurttul tothe ſoul and body of 
him. | Matis Logick. 


[ResPo'NsE. nf. [reſponſum, Lat.] 


1. An anſwer. 3 . 
Mere natural piety has taught men to receive the re- 
ſponſes of the gods with all poſſible veneration. Go. Tongue. 


The oracles, which had before flouriſhed, began to drop, 


and from giving reſonſes in verſe, deſcended to proſe, and 
within a while were utterly ſilenced. Hammond, 
2. [ Reſpons, Fr.] Anſwer made by the congregation, ſpeak- 
1 with the prielt in Nee worſhip. 
To make his pariſhioners kneel and join in the re ονpfes, 
he gave every one of them a haſſock and Common Prayer 
Book. | Addiſon's Spectater, N 112. 
3. Reply to an objection in a formal diſputation. 
Let the reſpondent not turn opponent, except in retorting 


the argument upon his adverſary after a direct r2/oxfe ; and | 


even this is allowed only as a confirmation of his own re- 
ſponſe. _ Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
RESPONSIBLE, adj. [from reſponſus, Latin.]J _ | 

1. Anſwerable; accountable. TY DEA 
He as much ſatisfies rhe itch of telling news; he as much 


pertuades his hearers; and all this while he has his retreat | 


ſecure, and ſtands not reſponſible for the truth of his rela- 
tions. Sopvernment of the Tongue. 
2. Capable of diſcharging an obligation, 1 8 
he neceſſity of a proportion of money to trade depends 
on money as a pledge, which writing cannot ſupply the 
place of; ſince the bill, I receive from one man, wil not be 
accepted as ſecurity by another, he not knowing that the bill 
is legal, or that the man bound is honeſt or reſponſible. Locke. 
RESPO'NSIBLENESS, z. /. [trom reſponſible.] State of being 
obliged or qualified to an{wer. 


RESPO'NSION, wg [reſponfio, Lat.] The act of anſwering. | 


RESPO'NSIVE. ad}. | re/ponfif, Fr. from reſponſus, Latin. }] 
1. Anſwering; making anſwer, - 
A certificate is a reſponſive letter, or letter by way of 
anſwer. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
2. Correſpondent; ſuited to ſomething elle, 55 
Sing of love and gay delire, 
Reſponſive to the warbling lyre, | 
Be there Demodocus the bard of fame, | 
Taught by the gods to pleaſe, when high he ſings 
The vocal lay reſponfiveto the ſtrings. Pope's Odyſſey. 


Fenton. 


| RESPO'NSORY. adj. | reſporſorims, Lat.] Containing antwer, 


REST. 2. /. [nere, Saxon; rufte, Dutch, } 
1. Sleep; repole. | | 2 
All things retir'd to 20, mind us of like repoſe. Milt. 


My toſt limbs are wearied into H. Pope. 


2. The final ſleep; the quietneſs of death. 
Oft with holy hymns he charm'd their ears; 
For David left him, when he went to et, 
His lyre. | _ Dryden's Parſon, 
3. Stilneſs; ceſſation of motion. | 
Putrefaction aſketh ret; for the ſubtle motion, which pu- 
trefaction requireth, is diſturbed by any agitation, Bacon. 
What cauſe mov'd the Creator, in his holy ref, 
So late to build? Milton. 
All things paſt are equally and perfectly at reſt; and to 
this way of conſideration of them are all one, whether they 
were before the world, or but yeſterday. Locke. 


4. Quiet; peace; ceſſation from diſturbance. 


he be in reſt. 


in motion, no quiet but in activity, 


good counſel ſetteth buſinels ſtraight, 


| i 5 TH Clarendon. | 
RESPLE'NDENCE. 5 u. ſ. {from r+ſplendent.] Luſtre; bright- | 


{cnt | than a maurice pike. 
Camden s Remains. 


| 6 
oy [Rejie, F r. quod reſtut, Lat.] Remainder; what: 


EY Nexwuton's Opticks. | 
 Reſplendent brats, and more reſplendent dames. Pope. | 
plendent.] With luſtie; 


fairer pretence of right than the ref. 
0 REST. v. u. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſleep; to be aſleep; to ſlumber. 


right has 2 to do; becaule it is calier i 
* 


| To REST. v. a, 


R E s 


Learn of me, for I am meek, and lowly j 

: — » a v] nn 

ſhall find reſi unto your souls. Im heart; g 1 
He giveth you r from all your enemie: Man. xi. | 
Though the righteous be pr *, SU, Li, 10. 

10. Jet Hall 


5 es. D, 
-vented with deat 
'Scap'd from ſuch ſtorms of pow'r, hold; "a. iv,» 
om r, holding 7 U. 7: 
To be below herſelt to be at el. core, u def 
The root cut off, from whence theft tumult Civ] 7 
He ihould have ret, the commonwealch re wle, 
Thus tenc'd, but not at reft or eate of m q Dar:4 
With what a load of vengeance am ] — Mili, 
Yet never, never, can I hope for re/ ; 5 
For when my heavy burden I remove 
The weight falls down, and cruſhes her I love. 7 
Like the tun, it had light and agility; it knew ne 1 
Where can a frail man hide him? in 3 F Serm. . 
Shalla ſhort life enjoy a little 7%? . 


, 
Bl 


'Thither, where finners may have ref, I ge F arſtery 
oy * > * * bl 4, 
The grave, where ev'n the great Had reſt * fe, 


| 'The midnight murderer Fite, 
Invades the ſacred hour of ſilent %. 


5. Ceſſation from bodily labcur, Aar n. 
There the weary be at ref. 3.75 
6. Ws that on which any thing leans or a „li. 17, 
orth pricx'd Corinda trom the throng, - 8 
And 'gainſt Tancredie ſet her tpear in x4} Pinup 
A man may think, that a mulket may 46. girſax. 


Il he ar may as well be tha: vn 

as Well upon the arm, as upon a %; but when ul 

en Gu 18 Gone 

ne, 

Their vizors clos'd, their landes in the ref Becks, 
Or at the helmet pointed, or the crett; ©? 

They ſpeed the race. 3 

Take the handle in your right hand, and c “ 

blade of it i -Jeft; jean it Ready won e g the 

ade Ot it in your lett, lean it ſteady upon the , hes 

the edge a little aſlant over the work, ſo as 2c... . * 

thin ſide of the chiſſel may bear upon the 70%, ow go OY 

tide of the chiſſel may make a ſmall angle with the 2 


*þ 
th che 7. 


7. Place of repoſe. | | +. - Mix, 


Suitain'd by him with comforts, till we en] 
In dutt, our final ref and native hone, 


8. Final hope. | Aaken. 


He ſets up his ret, to do more exploits with his rige. 
54 * © a 1 7 

2 Shakeſpear Es Comedy 2 Erreurs, 
Sea fights have been final tothe war, but thi: i; when 
princes let up their re upon the buttic, >” Weds 
This anſwer would render their covnjcls of leg reveunce 

to the people, if, upon thoſe reaſons, ther {iuuld recedetrom 
what they had, with that confidence and difdain of the houſe 
of peers, demanded ot the King; they thereſor recolved lo 
ſet v p. their 2% upon that ſtake, and to go throw! with k, 
er periſhi in the attempt, Clarins 
| ar { Cans, 
Keugion gives part of its reward in hand, the r 
comtortof having done our duty; and for the rel, it offers 
us the beſt ſecurity that Heaven can give, " Tillithy, 
| The pow'r in glory ſhone, 55 
By her bent bow and her keen arrows known 
The reft a huntreſs. Dryden's Knight's Tale 


|] ResT. adj. [refies, Fr. quod reflat, Lat.] Others; tele net 


included in any propoſition. ER 
By deſcription. of their qualities, many things may he 
learned concerning the #47 of the inhabitants. Abbit, 
They had no other contideration of the publick, than that 
no diſturbance might interrupt their quiet in their own dis; 
and that the /f, who had larger hearts and mie public 
ſpirits, would extend their labour, activity, and advice, only 
to ſecure the empire at home by all peaceable arts, Clarendon, 
Plato, and the reft of the philoſophers, acknowledged the 
unity, power, wiſdom, gooancls, and providence, ct the {u- 
preme God. . =. - Nilkroflett, 
Arm'd like the ref, the Trojan prince appeus, 
And by his pious labour urges theirs, _ Dryden, 
Upon ſo equal terms did they all ſtand, that n* ene ad N 
M αα. 


Fancy then retires 2 
Into her private cell, when nature refs. | Miter, 


2, To ſleep the final fleep; to die. 


| Ie d b 
Kotuirai Dvhoueiv wh ννj¶ᷣ Th; Eyane;, 

EK; Glad I'd lay me down, | 
As in my mother's lap; there 1 ſhould 70%, ; 
And ſleep ſecure. Maler. 


3. To be at quiet; to be at peace; to be without diltubanc: 


Thither let us tend 
From off the toſſing of theſe fiery waves, = 
There reft, if any reſt can harbour there. Nr, 


4. To be without motion; to be till. 


? : 1 1110 
Over the tent a cloud ſhall 7 by day. Nillas. 


5. To be fixed in any ſtate or opinion. 


He will not reft content, though thou ae hes 
Pro. Vi. 38. 
Every creature has a ſhare in the common bleſſings 0 
Providence; and every creature ſhould reſt: weil dalle 
with its proportion in them. LEfrangt. 
After ſuch a lord I ref ſecure, F 
Thou wilt no foreign reins or 1 ro/an load endure. Dia. 
There yet ſurvives the lawtul heir f 
Of Sancho's blood, whom, when I ſhall produce, ; 
TI reft aſſur' d to fee you pale with fear. Dryae 


6. To ceale from labour. 


Six days thou ſhalt do thy work, and on the ſ:yenth be 
thou ſhalt ref. Exid. 5 55 for 

The ark went before, to ſearch out a T E 2 
them. | n 
From work reſting, he bleſs d the ſeventh c. IT 

When you enter into the regions of death, 5 £. thy 
all your labours aud your fears. Taylor Leu 


7. To be ſatisfied; to acquieſce. 


To urge the foe to battle, # 
Prompted by blind revenge and wild deſpair, 
Were to refuſe th* awards of Providence, 45 1 
And not to reft in Heaven's determination. . 


8. To lean; to be ſupported. 


As the vex'd world, to find repoſe, at _ 
Itſelf into Auguſtus' arms did caſt; f 
So England now doth, with like toil opprets r, 
Her weary head upon your boſom rel. Is 

25 On him I refed, ; nder, 

And, not without conſid' ring, fix d Wy ben telt of 
Sometimes it refts upon teftimony, , beer 
wy ts 

to be ſcientifically inſtructet. he preciſc noch, 

The philoſophical uſe of words conveys* ao be laliste 
of things, which the mind may ret upon, A ci. 
with, in its ſearch after knowledge. 


9. { Reſto, Lat. refler, Fr.] To be left; to remain. 


all'n he is; and now 3 
What reſts, but that the mortal lentence ? ie bh, 5.1. 
On his ti anſgreſſion? MMiilen. is being Sante, 
There re oth the comparative; that is,! her tics hg” 


that it is either lawful or binding, Pen u hene 


be not prefered before it, as exurpation 


4. al » 4 ö | 
13 den's Knight's Tal, 


„e reit. 5 | 
To y to re ur piety has paid 
. e wand'ring ſhade. 


All ſupport. | 
þ — place ou ach. Creflagnans, Lat.] Remaining without 
. | 


of high mountains, the air, which bears 
ant quickfilver, is leſs preiſed by the les 
-nderous incumbent air. 3 3's» Boyle. 
eRESTAGN ATE. v. u. [re and flagnate.) To ſtand 
agnate. Wifem. 


without flow. . | 2 
turns thick, and is apt to re 
The blood ret . 6 7 he ſtate of 


'T10N. 2. /. [from reftagnate. 
Erg ithout "= courſe, or motion. 
rp T10 . 1. . LK reſtauro, Lat.) The act of reco- 
* to the former itate. | 
* is in us an original cauſe of our nature, and of that 
cruption of nature which cauſeth death; Chriſt as the 
yon original of refiauraticn to life. Hooker, b. v. § 56. 
2 0 my dear facher! reſtauration hang | 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kiſs 
Repair thoſe violent harms, that my two liſters _ 
Have in thy reverence made. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Spermatical parts will not admit a regeneration, much lets 
will they receive an integral reffaurativn. Brown. 
„Res TE u. v. 4. [re and flem.] To force back againſt 
nt. 
oy” How the Nw N 7 
ir backward courſe, bearing with frank appearance 
1 IO prus... 8 10 Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
usr FUL. adj. [reft and ful.) Quiet being at reſt, 
Is not my _ 92 TR i | . 
acheti trom the re Engliſh court, 5 
4 as Calais to my uncle's Rad. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
RESTHA'RROW. 2. /. A plant. „ 
Reſtbarrow hath a papilionaceous flower, which is ſuc- 
ceeded by a fwelling pod, and which is ſometimes long, and 
at other times ſhort; is bivalve, and filled with kidney- 
ſha d ſeeds. , EE: ; ; 7 ; Millar. 
NS FTF F. adj. [refif, Fr. reftivo, Ital. 5 
1. Unwilling to itir; relolute againſt going forward; obſti- 
nate; ſtubborn. It is originally uled ot an horſe, that, 
though not wearied, will not be driven forward. TS 
All, who before him did aſcend the throne, | 
Labour'd to draw three reſtive nations on. Roſcommon. 


| 


{ 


Dryden. | 


This re, fkubbornnets is never to be excuſed under any | | 


ens pretence wuatloever. | L' Eftrange. 

2 Some, with ftudious carec, 

. Their refif itreds in {andy plains prepare. Dryden. | 
DAR, b 


eren 


be drawn from ner beloved, monaſtery with fair words, drags 
her out with many itripes. Dryden s Dedication to Fuvenal. 
80 Jacues the drowiy genus wakes 5 
Of Binain, long entranc'd in chams, 


dc Hen 


— { 
u#T LOWE 


vived ra 


Rejlif, and flumb'ringon its arms. 
The pamper'd colt will dilciphne diſdain, ay 
Impatient ct the laih, and 7 to the rein. Dryden. 


2. Being at reit; being lefs in motion. Not uſed. 
Palues otteneit happen upon the left ide; the moſt vigo- 
tous part protecting 1tlelf, and protruding the matter upon 
the weaker and reftrue nde. | | 

RESTIFNESS. 25 from reti F.] Obitinate reluctance. 

Overt virtues 


Spanith name delemboltura, partly exprefleth, where there 
de not ſtands nor reiben in a man's nature; but the 
whecls of his mind Keep way with the wheels of his fortune. 
| "I oy „ Bacon. 
That it gave occaſion to ſome men's further er 
is imputable to their own depraved tempers. King Charl 
ct" Bona . Lreſtiuctus, Latin.) The act of extin- 
gulſhing. 3 3 85 > 
RESTITU TION. 2. /. [reflitutio, Lat.] Res = 
1. The act of reſtoring what is loſt or taken away. | 
To lubdue an uſurper, ſhould be no unjuſt enterpriſe or 


expelled and Jong kept ont. | Spenſer on Irelan 
He would pawn his fortunes + 7 


To hopeleſs re/tztution, ſo he might | 


Now is Cupid a child of conſcience, he makes reflitution. 

| ©. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
He reſtitution to the value makes; | 
Nor joy in his extorted treaſure takes. 
Whoſoever is an effective real cauſe of doing a neighbour 
wrong, by what inſtrument ſoever he does it, is bound to 
make reſtitution. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
In cale our offence againſt God hath been complicated 
with injury to men, it is but reaſonable we ſhould make re- 
fiitutton, THR Tullotſon's Sermons. 
Agreat man, who has never been known willingly to pay 
ajuſt debt, ought not all of a ſudden to be introduced, mak- 


pay twenty pounds to a friend, who has loſt his note. 


. The act of recovering its former ſtate or poſture. 
In the woody parts of plants, which are their bones, the 
principles are ſo compounded, as to make them flexible with- 
out 10ints, and alſo elaſtick ; that ſo their roots may yield 
to ſtones, and their trunks to the wind, with a power of re- 
fitution, Er, Greav's Cofmol. 
russ. adj. {from ref.] . 
. Being without ſleep. 
Neſleſß he pafs d the remnants of the night, 
5 oy 22 air p oclaim'd the 8 nigh: 
na burning ſhips, the martyrs of the ſight, 
With paler fs bel In ot 
. Unquiet; without peace. 
S Laty to the body ſome, none to the mind 
om reſtleſ thoughts, that like a deadly (warm 
5 ornets arm'd, no ſooner found alone, N 
ut ruſh ypon me thronging, and preſent 
mes paſt, what once I was, and what I'm now. Milton. 
Could we not wake from that lethargick dream, 
V. to be reſtleſs in a worle extreme. Denham. 
Me find our fouls diſordered and 144% toſſed and diſ- 
22 by paflions, ever ſeeking happineſs in the enjoyments 
| or d, and ever miſſing what they ſeek. Atterbury. 
bat tongue can {peak the refleſs monarch's woes, 


+ Erconſtant; unſettled, 
He was ftout of courage, ſtrong of hand, 


He's proud, fantaſtick, apt to chan 
N v3 5 at home, and vice to —— 
an; in umme! motion. . 
ow conid nature on their orbs impoſe 
Such J 1 | in 
N = gs revolution, day by day 


© Dryden, 


krörle | Milton. 
ood adv. | from reſtleſs.] Without reſt; unquietly. 
thing 1 the mind caſts and turns itſelf reftleſity trom one 
tas 0 another, ſtrains this power of the ſoul to apprehend, 
.© Judge, another to divide, a fourth to remember: thus 


s and the real a ent of others 3 at length it brings 
Aces of a long — —— 


The archangel, when diſcord was rte, and would not | 


— 


Dryden. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


ring torth praite z but ſecret virtues bring | 
* 2 * 0 * — 
forth fortune: certain deliveries of a man's ſelf, which the 


wrongful war, but a Teſlitution of ancient rights unto the 
crown of England, trom whence they were moſt 2 


Be calfd your vanquither, Pears s Coriolanus. 


Sandys. 


ng reſtitution of thouſands he has cheated : let it ſuffice to | 


Arbuthnot. | 


eld the eaſtern (ky, Dryden. 


ale God and Nathan were declar d his toes. Prior. 


Bold was his heart, and reefs was his ſpright. Fairfax, 


rem ug out the nice and ſcarce obſervable difference of ſome | 


T foretel you, as the reftorer of poetry. : 
Here are ten thouſand perſons reduced to the neceſſity of 


KEY. 
e pes AW 


moleited with, whereby the blood is dried. Harvey. 
2. Want of reit; unquietneſs. 99 
Let him keep the reſt, | 
But keep them with repining reſtleſneſt! 
Let him be rich and weary, that at leaſt, 
It goodnels lead him not, yet wearineſs 
May toſs him to my breaſt. 
3- Motion; agitation, | 
The trembling reftlefſneſs .of the necdle, in any but the 
north point of the compaſs, manifeſts its inclination to the 


Herbert. 


Boyle. 

RESTO'RABLE. adj. [from reſtore.] Wat may be reſtored. 
By cutting turt without any regularity, great quantitics 

of reſtorable land are made utterly deſperate. Swift. 


flauration, 
Hail, royal Albion, hail to thee, 
Thy longing people's expectation ! 5 
Sent from the gods to let us free 
From bondage and from uſurpation: 
Behold the different climes agree, 


| Rejoicing in thy reforation. Dryden's Albion. 


The Athenians, now deprived of the only perſon that was 


able to recover their loſſes, repent of their rathnets, and en- 
deavour in vain for his rejloration. Sxwift. 
2. Recovery. 7 SE 3 . 
Tue change is great in this reſtoration of the man, from a 
ſtate of ſpiritual darkneſs, to a capacity of perceiving divine 
truth. De Rogers 
RESTORATIVE. adj. [from reſtore.] That which has t 
power to recruit lite. „ 5 | 
Their taſte no knowledge works, at leaſt of evil; 
But lite preſerves, deſtroys life's enemy, EN 
Hunger, with ſweet reſtorative delight, Milton. 
RESTORATIVE. 2. /. [from reſtore.] A medicine that has 
the power of recruiting life. | Es 
I I will kits thy lips; N 
Haply ſome . ſon yet doth hang on them, | wy 
Io make me vie with a reflorative. "Shakeſpeare. 


boundleſs rage of an inſatiable intemperance, to make the 
weaknelsof the fleſh, the phy ſick and refforative ot the ſpi- 
rit. | 29. South's Sermons. 
Aſſes milk is an excellent reforative in conſumptions. 
3 1 | Mortimer. 


as a reflorative. | | . Arbuthnot. 
To RESTORE. v. a. [reflaurer, Fr. reſtauro, Lat.] 
1. To give back what has been loſt or takeg away. 


He ſhall yore in the principal, and add the fifth part 


She lands him on his native ſhores, 
And to his tather's longing arms reſtores, 
2. Tobring back... 1 | 

The tather baniſh'd virtue ſhall reftore, 


Thus pencils can, by one flight touch, reftore 
Smiles to that changed face, that wept before. 
3. To retrieve; to bring back from degeneration, declenlion, 
or ruin, to its former ſtate, _ | 
Theſe artificial experiments are but ſo many eſſays, where- 
by men attempt to re/tore themſelves trom the firſt general 
_ curle inflicted upon their labours. 3 
e Viltinss Mathematical Magick. 
In his odyfles, Homer explains, that the hardeit dithcul- 
ties may be overcome by labour, and our fortune reflored af- 
ter the ſevereſt aiflictions. FER 5 | 
4. To recover paſſages in books from corruption. 
RES TORER. x. /. {trom reftore.] One that reſtores, 
PM TS Next to the Son, | ; 
Deſtin'd reſforer of mankind, by whom. „ 
New heav'n and earth ſhall to the ages riſe, Milton. 
; Dryden. 


a low diet and moderate exerciſe, who are the only great 

reſtorers ot our breed, without which, the nation would in 
an age become one great hoſpital. . Swift, 
0 RESTRAIN. v. a. [reftreindre, Fr. refiringo, Lat.) 

1. To withhold; to keep in. a | 2 
If ſhe reſtrain'd the riots of your followers, FE: 

"Tis to ſuch wholeſome end as clears her. Shakeſpeare. 

The gods will plague thee, Y 

That thou reftrain'ft from me the duty, which 

To a mother's part belongs. 
2, To repreſs; to keep in awe. 


_ 


body that, in the ſtate of nature, had a power to execute that 
law, and thereby preſerve the innocent and reftrain otfend- 
ers. | ; | Locke. 
That all men may be refrained from doing hurt to 'one 
another, the execution of the law of nature 1s in that ſtate 
put into every man's hand, whereby every one has a right 
to puniſh the tranſgreſſors to ſuch a degree as may hinder 
itz violation, N 
3. To ſuppreſs; to hinder; to repreſs. | 
heavy ſummons lies like lead upon me, 
Merciful pow'rs! 2 . 
EKReſtrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature 
__ Gives way to in repoſe. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Compaſſion gave him up to tears 
A ſpace, till firmer thoughts refrain d excels. Milton. 
4. Toabridge. ; | 
Me ot my lawful pleaſure ſhe r2frain'd, : 
And pray'd me oft forbearance. 1 2 

Though they two were committed, at leaſt refframed of 
their liberty, yet this diſcovered too much of the humour of 
the court. | Clarendon, b. ii. 

. To hold in. | 
? His horſe, with a half checked bit, and a headſtall of 
ſheep's leather, which being refrained to keep him from 
ſtumbling, hath been often burſt, and now go tro with 
knots. VG | hakeſpeare. 
6. To limit; to confine. e : 

We reftrain it to thoſe only duties, which ail men, by 
force of natural wit, underſtand to be ſuch duties as concern 
all men. | Hooler, b. i. 43. 

Upon what ground can a man promiſe himſelf a future 
repentance, who cannot promiſe himſelf a futurity ? whoſe 
life depends upon his breath, and is ſo refrained to the pre- 
ſent, that it cannot ſecure to itſelf the reverſion of the very 
next minute. South's Sermons, 

Not only a metaphyſical or natural, but a moral univerſa. 
lity alſo is to be een, by a part of the predicate; as all 
the Italians are politicians; that 1s, thoſe among the Italians, 
who are politicians, are ſubtle politicians 7. 8. they are ge- 
nerally ſo, Watts's Logick. 

13 adj. [from refirain.] Capable to be re- 
ined 


Therein we muſt not deny a liberty; nor is the hand of 


South. 


the painter more — than the en of the i 


Reftleſneſs and intermiſſion from ſleep, grieved perſons are 


pole; which its wavering and its reſt bear equal witneſs to. 


RESTORA'TION. u. . {from tore; reftauration, French.] | 
The act of replacing in a former tate. This is properly re- 


he | 


himlelt from vicious pleaſures ? 


God ſaw it neceſſary by ſuch mortifications to quench the 


He preſcribes an Engliſh gallon of aſſes milk, eſpecially 


Rejicre the man his wife. Gen. XX. 7:: 
Lev. vi. 5. 


Dryden. 


And crimes ſhall threat the guilty world no more. Dyyd. 


Dryden. | 


Prior. 4 8 
| RESTRICTIVELY, adv. [from reſtrictiue:] With limita- 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | 


The law of nature would be in vain, if there were no | 


Locke. | 


KResraatnedty, adv. [from reſtrained.] With reſtraint; 
without latitude. 

That Chriſt's dying for all is the expreſs doQtrine of the 
Scripture, is manifeſted by the worid, which is a word of 
the wideſt extent; and although it be ſometimes uſed more 
reftramedly, yet never doth ſiguify a. tar tmaller diſp:opor- 
tionable part of the world, Hammond s Fundamental;. 

REST RAINER. #. /. [from reſtrain. ] Que tuat reſtrains z one 
that withholds. | 

It nothing can relieve us, we muſt with patience ſubmit 
unto that reltraint, and expect the will of the rerainer. 

| Biro, Vulgar Errourt. 

RESTRAINT. #.f. from reſlrain; retreint,Fr.] RIEL 
1. Abridgement of liberty. | 

She will well excuſe, Sy 

Why at this time the doors are barr'd againſt you; 

Depart in patience, 3 

And about evening come yourſelf alone, Pa 

'To know the _— +1 thus ſtrange reffraint, Shakeſp.. 

a | reque : 

Th' enfranchlſamons of Arthur, whoſe refraint | 
oth move the murm'ring lips of diſcontent, Shakeſp. 
It is to no purpoſe to lay re/traints or give privileges 10 
men, in ſuch general terms, as the particular perſons con- 
cerned cannot be known by. Locke, 
I think it a manitelt ditadvantage, and a great. re/traint 
| 7 1 5 | Felton on the Claſſicks, 
2. Prohibition, | 


What mov'd our parents to tranſgreſs his will 
For one reftraint, lords of the world befides? Milton. 
3. Limitation; rettriction. +3 
It all were granted, yet it muſt be maintained within any 
bold r-fraints, far otherwiſe than it is received. Brown. 
| ++ Repreiſion; hindrance of will; act of withholding. 
There is no reſtraint to the Lord to fave, by many or by | 
* 


few. | 1 Sam. xiv, 
bas it ſhall befal | 
Him who, to worth in women overtruſting,  _ 
Lets her will rule; refraint the will not brook. Milton. 
Is there any thing, which refle$ts a greater luſtre upon a 
man's perton, than a ſevere temperance and @ reſtraint of 
— | South, 
To RESTRICT. wv. a. [refiriftus, Lat.] To limit; to con- 
fine. A word ſcarce Engliſh. 5 
In the enumeration of conltitutions in this chapter, there 
is not one that can be limited and re/trifed. by luch a dit- 
tinction, nor can perhaps the lame perſon, in different ci. 
cumttances, be properly conſined to one or the other. 
| | ns | Arbuthaot. 
RESTRICTION. 2. /. [reſiridtion, French.] Conbnement; 
limitation, 3 ODE „ | 
This is to have the ſame reftrif:on with all other recrea- 
tions, that it be made a divertiſement not a trade. 
pp BE Government of the Tongue. 
Iron manufacture, of all others, ought the leaſt to be en« 
couraged in Ireland; or, it it be, it requires the moſt reſ{rice 
tion to certain places. | 1empie's Miſcellanies, 
All duties are matter of conſeience; with this ry/tric2tony 
that a ſuperior obligation ſuſpends the force of an mierior, 
3 1525 | L Ljtrange, 
Each other gift, which God on man beftows, | 
Its proper bounds and due reftriaZion knows; 1 
To one fix'd purpoſe dedicates its power. Prior. 


| Celfus's rule, with the proper 7 riafions, is good for peo- 


ple in health, _ 
RESTRTCTIVE. 2d. [from reftri&.] 
1. Expreſſing limitation. . | 

hey, who would make the reſtrictive particle belong to 

ned roy clauſe, ng not a fit, do not eng 3 5 
reaſon. Stilling fleet's Def. of Dif. on Roman Idols. 
2, [Reſtricif, Fr.] 87 8 a T 4 Wed 

J applied a plaiſter over it, made up with my common re- 
firifttve powder, Wiſeman's Surgery. 


 Arbuthuat, 


tion. 2 9 4 os : 

All ſpeech, tending to the glory of God or the good of 
man, is aright directed; which is not to be uhderſiood ſo 
reſtrictively, as if nothing but divinity, or the neceſſary con- 
cerns of human life, may lawfully be brought into diſcourſe. 
| 7 255 Co verument of the Tongue, - 
| To RESTRINGE. v. a. [reſtringo, Lat.] To limit; to cen- 


ne. | 

|RESTRINGENT., 2. ſ. [reftringens, Latin; reſtringent, Fr. 
That which hath the power . 2 5 , 
The two latter indicate Raue an for revulſion, 3 

| gents to ſtench, and ineraſlatives to thicken the blood, 


Harvey. 


I, RE'STY. adj. Lrefif, Fr.] Obſtinate iu ſtanding till, Se | 


RESTIFF. 
5 | Come, our ſtomachs . | 
Will make what's homely ſavoury, wearineſy 
Can ſnore upon the flint, when re/ty ſloth | 
Finds the down pillow hard. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Men of diſcretion, whom people in power may with little 
ceremony load as heavy as they pleaſe, find them neither re/ly | 
nor vicious. 18 Sabi. 8 
To RESUBLIME, v. a. [re and ſublime.) To ſublime an- 
other time. TRE. | ES 
When mercury ſublimate. is reſublimed with freſh mer- 
cury, it becomes mercurius dulcis, which is a white taſte- 
les earth, ſcarce diflolvable in water; and mercurius dulcis 


| reſublimed with ſpirit of ſalt returns into mercury ſublimate. 


| 2 Newton. © 
To ResU'LT. v. u. [reſulter, Fr. reſulto, Lat.] 85 
1. To fly back. . 


15 With many a weary ſtep and many a groan, 


op the high hill he heaves a huge round ſtone ; 
The huge round ſtone, reſulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and {moaks along the ground; 
PPS Pope's Ode. 
2. [Reſulter, Fr.] To riſe as a conſequence; to be produced 
as the effect of cauſes jointly concurring. | 
Rue proſpers much, if ſet by a tig-tree 3 which is cauſed, 
not by reaſon of friendſhip, but by extraction of a contrary 
juice; the one drawing juice fit to reſult tweer, the other bic- 
ter. acon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Such huge extremes, when nature doth unite, 955 
Wonder from thence reſults, from thence delight. F | 
| Denbam. 
Upon the diſſolution of the firſt earth, this very face of 
things would immediately reſult. Burnel s Theory. _ 
Pleaare and peace do naturally reſult irom a holy and 
good life. Tillotſon's Sermons. 
The horror of an object may overbear the pleaſure reſult- 
ing from its reatneſs. ; | Adaifun. 
Their effects are often very diſproportionable to the prin- 
ciples and parts that reſult from the analyſis. Baker. 
4. To ariſe as a concluſion from premijes. 
Re6v'LT. 2. /. bow the verb.] 
1. Refiliencez act of flying back. ö 
Sound is produced between the ſtring and the air, by the 
return or the reſult of the ſtring, which was ſtrained by the 
touch to his former place. Bacon Natural Hiſtcry. 
2. Conſequence; effect produced by the concurrence of co- 
operating caules. | 
Did my judgment tell me, that the propoſitions ſent to me 
| were the reſults of the major park of their votes, I ſhould then 
9 „ 


2. To take back what has been taken away. 


J RETAIL. wv. a. | retailler, French.) 


R E Tt 


not ſuſpect my own judgment for not ſpeedily concurring | 


with them, ing Chartes. 
As in perfumes, compos'd with art and coit, 
Tis hard to ſay what ſcent is uppermott, 
Nor this part mnik or civet can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich reſult of all: 
So ſhe was all a ſweet, whole ev'ry part, 
In due proportion mix'd, proclaim'd the maker's art, 
"4 Dryden. 


Buying of land is the reſult of a full and fatiated gain : | 


men in trade ſeldom lay out money upon land, till their 


profit has brought in more than trade can employ. Locke, 
3. Inference from premiſes. _ ._ 
| Theſe things are a 22h or judgment upon fact. South. 


4. Reſolve; deciſion. Iinproper. $7 
Rude, paſſionate, and mittaken reſults, have, at certain 
times, fallen from great aſſemhlies. Swift, 
RESU'LTANCE. 2. /. [reſultonce, Fr.] The act of reſulting. 
REsU'MABLE. adj. {from reſume. What may be taken back, 
This was but an indulgence, and therctore refrmable by 
the victor, unleſs there intervened any capitulation to the 
contrary. f | Hale. 
To RESU ME. v. a. Lreſumo, Latin. ] | 
1. To take back what has been given. 
The ſun, like this, from which our ſight we have, 
Gaz d on too jong, reſumes the light he gave. Denham. 
Sces not my love, how time reſumes „ 
The glory which he lent theſe flow'rs ? | 
Though none ſhou'd taite of their perfumes, 
Yet mult they live but ſome few hours : 
Time, what we forbear, devours. | 


| That opportunity, 
Which then they had, to take from's, to reſizme 
Me have again. 


He'll enter into glory, and reſume his ſeat, Milton. 
At this, with look ſerene, he rais'd his head; 
Reaſon re/ium'd her place, and paſſion ited, Dryden. 


4. Dryden ules it with Again, but improperly, unleſs the re- 
ſumption be repeated. 8 5 . 
To him our common grandſire of the main 


Had giv'n to change his form, and chang'd, reſume again. 


Dryden. 


5. To begin again what was broken off: as, to reſume. à di. 


courſe. 2 
es PTION. 1. ſ. [reſomption, Fr. reſumptus, Lat.] The 
ack of reſuming. 1 VVV 
And if there be any fault in the laſt, it is the reſumption or 
the dwelling too long upon his arguments. Denham. 


RESUMPTIVE. adi. [re/umptus, Lat.] Taking back. 
RESUPINA'TION. 2. J. Lreſupino, Lat.] The act of lying on 


the back. | 


To RESURVEY. v. a. [re and ſurvey.) To review; to fur- | 


vey again. 5 ; . 
L have, with curſory eye, oerglanc'd the articles; 
Appoint ſome of your council prelently | | 
To ſit with us, once more with better heed 
Io reſurvey them. Sbaleſpeare s Henry V. 
RESURRECTION. 2. ſ. Lreſurrection, Fr. ræſurrectum, Lat.] 
Revival from the dead; return from the grave. | 
The Sadduces were grieved, that they tanght and preach- 
cd through Jeſus the re/arrection from the dead. Acts, iv. 2. 
0 Nor after ur ection ſhall he tay y, 5 0 
Longer on earth, than certain times t' appear 
'To his diſciples. 


ward to the great object which ſhe has always had in view, 
and leaves the body with an expectation of being remitted to 
her in a glorious and joyful reſurremion. Addiſon's Spect. 


Perhaps there was nothing ever done in all paſt ages, and 


which was not a publick fact, ſo well atteſted as the gefun- 
rection of Chriſt. 55 Watts. 


Ti RESU'SCITATE. v. a. [reſuſcito, Latin. ] To itir up 


ane w; to revive. 333353 = 
We have beaſts and birds for diſſections, though divers 
parts, which you account vital, be riſhed and taken forth, 
reſuſcitating of ſome that ſeem dead in appearance. Bacon. 
RESUSCITATION, 2. /. {from reſuſcitate. | The act of ſtirring 
up anew ; the act of reviving, or itate of being revived, 
Your very obliging manner of enquiring atter me, at your 
reſuſcitation, ſhould have been ſooner anſwered ; I lincerely 
rejoice at your recovery. | i 


1. To divide into ſmall parcels. FT 18 
Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 
And lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed; 
Towhom I will retail my conqueſt won, 


And ſhe ſhall be ſole victreſs, Cæſar's Cæſar. Shakeſp. 


». To ſell in ſmall quantities. on 
All encouragement ſhould be given to arti ficers; and thoſe, 
who make, ſhould alſo vend and retail their commodities. 


| By Locke. 
3. To fell at ſecond hand, 8 
25 The ſage dame, 2 5 g 
By names of toaſts, retails euch batter'd jade. Pope. 
4. To tell in broken parts. V 
Heis furniſh'd with no certainties 3 
More than he haply may refail from me. Shakeſpeare, | 


RETAIL. z. ſ. {from the verb.] Sale by ſmall quantities. 
The author, to prevent ſuch a monopoly of ſenſe, is re- 
ſolved to deal in it himſelf by retail. Addiſon, 
We force a wretched trade by beating down the ſale, 
And ſelling baſely by retail. Swif?'s Miſcellanies. 
RETAILER, z. /. [trom retail.) One who ſells by ſmall 
quantities, f | $2 
From theſe particulars we may gueſs at the reſt, as re- 
tailers do of the whole piece, by taking a view of its ends. 


Hakerwell. 


Ty RETAIN. v. a. [retineo, Lat. retenir, French.) 
3. To keep; not to lole. | 
Where is the patience now, 


That you ſo oft have boatted to retain? Shakeſp. K Lear. I-- 


Though th* offending part felt mortal pain, | 
Ti immortal part its knowledge did retain, . Denham. 
The vigour of this arm was never vain 
And that my wonted prowels I retazn, 
Witneſs theſe heaps of ſlaughter. 
A tomb and fun'ral honours I decreed; _ 
The place your armour and your name refarns, Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate 


without the help of the body, it is reaſonable to conclude, it 

can retain without the help of the body too. Locke. 

2. To keep; not to lay aſide. | 
Let me retain g. 

The name and all the addition to a king; 


The ſway, beloved ſons, be yours. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
As they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, 


God gave them over to a reprobate mind. Rom. i. 22. 


Although they retain the word mandrake in the text, yet 


they retract it in the margin. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Be obedient and retain ; 
Unalterably firm his love entire. Milton. 


They, who have reſtored paintin in Germany, not hav- 
ing ſeen any of thoſe fair reliques of antiquity, have retained 
| ryden . 


much of that barbarous method, 
3. Jo keep; not to diſmiſs. 


© -+ 


a. To keep in pay; to hire, | 


To RETAIN. ws . | 
1. To belong to; to depend on, , 


2. To keep; to continue, 


RETAINER. 2. J. Home. 
i. An adherent ; a dependant; a hanger-on, 


2. In common law, retaiicr hgnifeth a ſervant not mein! 
nor familiar, that is not dwelling in his haue; but ohe 
Waller, | 3. The act of keeping dependants, or being in dess tan 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
. To take again, | | | 
ToRETAKE. v. 4. [re and take.) To take ago! 


be realen into conideration, 


ToRETA'LIATE. v. a. {re and d Lat.] To return by 


retaliuting would be thought a mark of courage. 
RETALIATION. 2. /. {from retaltate.} Regquitalz return oi 


| To RETARD. v. a, [retardo, Lat. retarder, French. 


1. Jo hinder; to obſtrudt in 1wittnels of courle. 


By feeble age, the other by a wound, - Denham. 
2. To delay; to put off. e 3 

Nor kings nor nations | | | 

One moment can retard th appointed hour. Jaden. 


Milton. 


He triumphs in his agonies, whilſt the ſoul ſprings for- 


RETA'RDER, 1. /. {from retard.) Hinderer; obttructer, 


RE'TCHLESS. adj. [ſometimes written avretchleſs, properly 


Pope. 


RETECTION. 7. /. Lrelectus. Lat.] The act of diſcovering 
to the view. | 


 RETE'NTION. z. /. [ retention, French; retentio, rom reteatus, 


1. The a of retaining. 


2. Retention and retentive faculty is that ſtate of contradtion in 


3. Memory, 


retention, | . . South's Sermicns, 
Retention is the keeping of thoſe ſimple ideas, which trom 
ſenſation or reflection the mind hath received. Loc le. 
4. Limitation. e {5 
His life I gave him, and did thereto add 
My love without retenticx or reſtraint ;. 
All his. Shakejpeare's Taveljth Mint. 


5. Cuſtody; confinement ; reſtraint. 


| RETENTIVE. adi. [retentus, Lat. rctoitif,, French. 


42 
R E 1 
Receive him, that is, wine own bowels; whom I would. 
have retained with me, . .  Philem: 14. 13. 
Hollow recks vet, the ſound of bluſt'ring winds, 
Milton. 


A Benedictine convent has now Fetarned the moſt learned 
father of their order to write in its detence. Addijun. 


Thele betray upon the tongue no heat nor corroſiveneſs, 
but coluUneis mixed with a loinewhat languid relith retoinirg 
to bitternets. | Boyle. 

In animals many actions depend upon their living tum, 
as well as chat of mixtion, and though they wholly tee: to 
relain to the body, depart upon dilunion. Brown. 
Not in ule. 

No more can impure man gn and move 
In the pure region of that worthy love, 

Than earthly tubitance can untorc'd alpire, 


And leave his nature to conyerſe with are, Done. 


You now are mounted, | 
Where pow'rs are your retainers. SHaeſp. Henry VIII. 
One darling inclination of mankind attects to be « retagrer 
to religion; the ſpirit of oppolition, that lived long before 
Chriſtianity, and can catily whiiſt without it. Sewijt. 


uling or bearing his name or livery. 

By another law, the kin; 's officers and {-rmers were to 
forteit their places and holde, in cate of untawthl retairer, 
or partaking in unjawful allemblies. Bacor's Henry VII. | 

A combination vt honeit men would enazaveur to extir- 

pate all the profligate immoral retainers to each tle, that. 
Pate nothing to recommend them but an implicit fubmil- 
ſion to their leaders. Addijen's S7-cHator, 


A. day ſhould be appointed, when the rememe⁴ rea 
Glarendsn. 
giving like for like; to repay; to rite, 

It is very unlucky, to be volt 10 re &7zate the injuries of 
authors, whole works are fo 1041 forgotten, that we are in 
danger of appearing the firſt aggretiors. Sevift. 

If a firit miniſter of ſtate had uſed me as you have dove, 
STv7/t. 


like for like. | | 
They thought it no irreligion to.profecute the ſevereſt re- 
taliation or revenge; ſo that at the me time their outward 
man might he a taint, and their inward mama devil. See. 
Gu, graciouſly becoming our dehter, takes what is done 
to others as done to himſelt, and by promile obliges himiclt 
to full retaliation, 


. 
* 


Calamy's Sermons, 


How Iphitus with me, and Pelias 
Slowly retire; the one-rctarded was 


It is as natural to delay a letter at ſuch a ſeaſon, as to re- 


tard a melancholy viſit to a perſon one cannot relieve, Pope. | 
To RETA'RD.' v. 1. Foftay ac. 
dome years it hath alſo retarded, and come far later than |. 


. uſually it was expected. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 


RETARDA'TION. . . [ retardation, Fr. from ratard.] Hin- | 


drance; the act of delaying. _ | 1 
Out of this a man may deviſe the means of altering the 
colour of birds, and the retardation of hoary hairs. Bacon. 


This diſputing way of enquiry, is fo far from advancing 
ſcience, that it is no eee retarder. Glanauilt. 
0 RETCH. wv. 7x. [hnecan, Saxon. ] To force up ſomething 
trom the ſtomach. | | 


reckleſs. See RECKLESS.] Careleſs. 3 
He ſtruggles into breath, and cries for aid; 
Then helpleſs in his mother's lap is laid: 
He creeps, he walks, and iſſuing into man, 
_ Grudges their life, from whence his own began; F 


Retchleſs of laws, affects to rule alone, Dry 


This is rather a reſtoration of a body to its own colour, 
or a retectian of its native colour, than a change. Hole. 


Latin.“ | 


No woman's heart 78: oy 

So big to hold fo much; they lack retention. Shakeſp. 
A froward reteztion of cuſtom is as turbulent a thing, as 
an innovation; and they, that reverence too much old things 


5 
are but a ſcorn to the new. 


Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. | 


the fold parts, which makes them hold faſt cheir proper 


contents. h Quincy. 


The backward learner makes amends another way, ex-) 
piating his want of docility with a deeper and a more Tce, 


I tent the old and miſerable king "a 
To ſome retention and appointed guard. Shak. K. Lear. 


1. Having the power of retention. 

It kecpeth termons in memory, and doth in that reſpeSt, 
although not feed the foul of man, yet help the reteutiwe 
force of that ſtomach of the mind. |, Hooker, 

Have L bcen ever free, and muſt my houſe | 

Be my retentive enemy, my goal? 

| From retentive cage 

When ſullen Philomel efcapes, her notes 

She varies, and oi paſt impriſonment 

Sweetly complains, 

In Tot nam fields the brethren with amaze 

Prick all their ears up, and forget to graze; 

Long Chancery -lane retentive rolls the ſound, 

And courts to courts return it round and round, Pepe. 

2, Having memory. 

To remember a ſong or tune, our ſouls muſt be an har- 
mony continvally running over in a ſilent whiſper thoſe mu- 
ſical accents which our retenttve faculty is preſerver of. 

Glanwille, 
RETE'NTIVENESS, 2, / {from retemide.] Having the qua- 
lity of retention, 


Phillips. 


RE'TiICENCE. 2. /. [reticence, Fr, reticentia, from reticea, 


3. Act of withdrawing. 


Shakeſpeare. 


RERTTIC LE. n.ſ. [reniculum, Lat.] A ſmall x 
RETUCULAR, adj. (from rettcuttum, Lat. mn. ift 
of amal net. | J Wing the tuh 
RETIYCULATED. ad. Creticulntus, Lat.] Mag. 
formed with interititial vacuities, 7% 
The intervals of the cavities, 
kind of reticulated work. ann 
RBPTTTOSH. at}. [reliformis, Latin,} Havig uf 
yet. 5 | x 
Theuveous coat and infide of the choroiges ks 
that the 11149 may not be reflected backwards Ne ap ey 
light 5 and it any be by the reliform con: weiteten AY 
loon choked in the black inſide of the uta. e ue 
RETINUE. . J. {reterue, Fr.] A num der alten . e 
principal per:vn;, a train; a meiny. 8 
Not only this your all licens'd loc! 
But other of YULL 1141 lend, ettnue, 
Do hourly carp and quarrel, Shot frown, p; 
What followers, What retire can 3 7 
Or at ihy heels the dizzy mutiüde. 8 
Longer than thou can'ſt feed them on 

There appenrs 

The long retinue of a prolperous reign, 
A (eries of ſuccefsful years, 1225 


of "wat; 
Nr a 
nung a little, Mike 


*VI4 


N Lear, 
i, 


Ny cott! Kilts 
0 


F 
Neither pomp nor rene fall be able ts diver Dod. 
nor ſhall the rich be relitved by the multitusle 4 
{nrers, | . 
To NETITRE. v. u. [retirer, Fr. Repers's Serme 
ere treat; i Wa; to £0 to a. place of priv gey 
Le mind "Outracts erteilt, and Inrinketh in. 
And io ine it he gladly Goth rare; a 
The leis L may bu | | tk her company, thy "Ties, 
will retire to God and wy own rt. Pe MIL 
Thou open'ſt WII U ion, 774. pn 
And giv'ſt acceis, though tecrct {10 ee. 3115 
Ine parliament difſolved, and centicin;y charged. is 
{tire to their country habiiations.. © 88 a 
2. Jo retreat from danger. | e 
e Up the ſtandard towards Zion, retire, ſta ck 
Set Uriah in thets/'. ont af the hotel arts. 


b 2 . % nd iH 
ye trem him, that hem ee. 2 dum. x ip; 
From each hand with {od retlh d 8 


Where eric was thickeft it appulick throne, Mile 


3. To go trom a publick Ration, 
He, that had driven many opt of their country 
in a ſtrange land, reiring to the Lacedemonians,” 

4. Lo go off from company. 

The old fellow fkuitl:d out of the tom, and retiveg 


. 
— 


„ Periſned 
2 Mec, V. 


, 4 <a | drbuths 1. 
TORETIRE. S. a. To withdraw; to take away. 
He brake up. his court, and Fefzred huiclt, his wife, and 
children, into a foreil ther ebv, | Py 
TheviSuliof as ee EE HIS BIS. 
Tney, tull of rage, Fetired themſelves into this cat. 


: , 
© A " 
5 = 
& 2 


Ile, our hone, might have ret his power, : 
4 6 , 3 : "WS £ * 
And art en zuto GENA an COvnmy 's hate. babe heart. 


Thence retire me to miy Mig, SPOketh. Tenge 

1 33 « 7 } * N „ * . - z4 * 5 5 3 * eg . * i * * 
: nere may. be as Ircat a Variety.in ret; ;po0 ang. withy 
- — wed F 


«1 _—_ 


ing men's conceits in the world, as in obtruding them. 
| | ; ten. 
As when the ſun is preſent all the vear, 
And never doth retire his golden ray, = 
Needs mult the {pring be everlaiting there, 
And every ſcaſon Hike the month of May, | Dore, 
_ Theſe actions in her clotet, all alone, 
- Retir'd within herlelf, ſhe doth tultiil. / Davie. 


After ſome flight ſkirmiſhes, he reured himſelf into the 


caſtle of Farnha m. - Clarerd. 
| Hydra-lke, the fire „ 
Lifts up his hundred heads to aim his way; | 
And ſcarce the wealthy can one half retire, | 
Before he ruſhes in to thare the prey. - Dryden, 


RETTRE. z. ſ. [trom the verb.] 
1. Retreat; receſſion. 
I heard his praiſes in purſuit, 
But ne'er, till now, his icandal of rere. Shabefrare, 
| Thou haſt talk'd 
Of ſallies and retires, of trenches, tents,  Chateffeare. 
Ihe battle and the retire of the Englith tuccours were the 
cauſes of the lots of that duichy, Bacin's Heng VII. 
2. Retiiement; place of privacy. Not in ute. 
. Eve, who untecn 
Yet all had heard, with audibie lament 2 
Diſcover'd ſoon the place of her ret:re, Milter. 
RETIRED. part. adj. [from retire.] Secret; private. 
_ Language moſt thews a man; {peak that I may tee thee: 
it ſprings out of the moſt ve and imo parts of us. 
| | | Fen. Polſon. 
| You find the mind in ſleep retired from the ſeules, and out 
of theſe motions made on the organs of fente, Love, 
Some, accuſtomed to retired {pecuiations, run natural phi- 
lolophy into metaphylical notions and the abitract general 
ties of logick. h . Lock. 
He was admitted into the moſt ſecrot and retired though 
and counſels of his royal matter King William. Adis 
RETIREDNESS. 2. /. [from retired. | Solitude; PN} 5 
lecrecy. | 1 17 IE | 85 
Ike one, who in her third widowhood doth profels | 
Herſelf a nun, ty'd to retzrednefs, : 
So affects my muſe now a chaſte fallow'neſs. Dante. 
How could he have the leiſure and retireane/ro# ce 
ter, to pertorm all thoſe acts of devotion in, when the _ 
then of the reformation lay upen his ſhouigers? Atterburp. 


j- ; 39 8 
RETIREMENT. . . [from retire. } 


1. Private aboge; ſecret habitation. : TY 

My retirement there tempted me to divert taſte wee 

chncly thoughts. 55 Dent am i Dede. 

Caprea had been the retirement of Auguſtus for ſoh 77 

and the reſidence of Tiberius for many years. ay 
2. Private way of life. 

An clegant ſufficiency, content, 5 
Retiwement, rural quiet, friendthip, books, H 
Progreſſive virtue, and approving heaven. „ 

| | Milter. 


81 Arenen urves ſweet return. 5 
d hort rehement urges ſwcet retul it reta10s 3 


In this retirement of the mind from the ſenies, 1 gr 
yet more incoherent manner of thinking, nden Lickt, 
GrCaminge 5 1d again. | 

RETO'LD, part, paſſ. of retell. Related or told 3g 
Whatever Harry Percy then had {aid 
At ſuch a time, with all the reſt retold, Shale heart: 
May reaſonably die. riſe 1 
Upon his dead corpſe there was ſuch un - 
By ti:ofe Welchwomen done, as nay not. Shake parts 
Without much ſhame retold or ſpoken ol. a 
To RE. TO RF. v. a. {retortus, Latin. ] 
1. To throw back. 
His virtues, ſhining upon others, 
Heat them, and they retart that heat 4834 and Crefdlds 
To the firſt giver. Shareſpeare 5 T rouns 
He paſs'd through hoſtile corn; F Milton. 
And with reterted (corn his back he yy 
2. To return any argument, cenſure, or inc“ , acrary proves: 

His proof will eahly be retorted, and non the kingdom of 
by interrogating; ſhall the adulterer inheri es x 
God? if he ſhall, what need I, that am non cl gin) 1, 


+ Caib 


Lat.] Concealment by likence.. Rt 332 0: 16 MEFs 


term my life, reform it? ut he (hall not, 


ww 
12. 


. 


Adel. 
to the 
tht, 


rider, 


fart. 


"care. 
|; le fk ie 


| V It; 


Tiken, 
thee: 
us. 
ner. 
nd out 
Lacle. 
ab phi- 
put 
NEL» 


11 


Man . 
: £44 f 


dealt. 


1 CK. | S " 2 . 
. Tocur Ade tried how the voice will be carried in an horn, 


1. A chymical glals ve 


ro xT FR. 77 
q Rkro ss. V. 4. 


I RETOU CHe Vs 4. 


T RETRA'CE. v. 4. 


95 RETRACT. . as [ retractus, Lat, retracter, Fr. 
1. To recall; to recant. 


+. To take back; to reſume. 


Ri TRACTA'TION. 2. /. L retractation, Fr. retractatio, 


rsa cTiOox. 2. /. [from retract. ] 
1. At of withdrawing lomething advanced. 


1. Recantation ; declaration of change of opinion. 


3 At of withdrawing a „ 
Other men's inſatiable deſire of revenge hath wholly be- 


RetraleT, 1. /. Spenſer, [retraitte, French. 
L Rhee Ublolete, © . 
The Earlof Lincoln, deceived of the country's concourſe | 


2, [Retrait, Fr. ritratto, Ttalian.] A caſt of the countenance. 


am none of the elect; for all, that are elect, 
that 15 inherit the kingdom of God. Hammond. 
py. = l d, retort 

: dient, and reprov d, 5 883 
ede gil thou beget 5 eg Milton, 
The reſpondent ma ſhew, how the opponent's a1 . 


may be retorted againſt himſelf. | atts, 


It wo a line arched; or in a trumpet, which is a line re- 
62 


hich er in ſome pipe that were ſinuous. Ras 

tarice g 1. [ retorte, Fr, retortum, Lat.] 

He li re or incivility returned, 8 8 

„Aci beard was not cut well, he was in the mind it 
] {ai ap called the retort courteous. Shakeſpeare. 


vis: tl fel with a bent neck to which the re- 


wor 18 C * 0 N 0 4 
Ts ne iſtilled vields a limpid water; and what re- 
Recent urine di y ; aKa 
eat the bottom of the retort, is not acid nor alkaline. 
mint? | Arbutbnot. 
ſ. from retort.] One that retorts. 
x. ſ. {from retort. ] The act of retorting. 
re and zoſs.] To toſs back. 
Toft and reteſt the ball incellant flies. Pope's Odyſſey. 
6 [ retoucher, Fr.] To improve by new 
eee iſhed mewith all the paſſages in Ariſtotle and Ho- | 
© uſed to explain the art ot poetry by Painting; which, 
. retauch this eſlay, ſhall be inſerted. Dryden. 
Re, gell rogue! will think your price too much: 
Lintots . — 8 h 55 P 
% Not, Sir, if you revile it and refouch. | "oe. 
f 'a. [retracer, Fr.] To trace back. 

! the I; Turnus You zetrace | | 
Then if the line ol Turnus vou retrace, 85 
He ſprings roi Inachus of Argive race. wa | 

. U . | . * Ds ; 
Were [ alone to paſs 957 . , | 
18 d ne' tr act what he hath done, 
paris ſhould he er 7 efr ace V th dont | 
Nor faint in the purſuit. SHAI. Troilus and Creffida. 
Although they retain the word mandrake in the text, they 
in effect fra it in the margine. Brown's Vauig. Errours. 
Af hs lubtilities could have {ſatisfied 5 would 7 treely 
is charge of idolatry, as 4 ever made it. 
have retracted this charge of idolatry, 8 n | 
 SrMUNgſieet, 
She will, and ſhe will not, ſhe grants, denies, g 
Contents, retracts, advances, anc then flies. Granville. 


A great part of that time, which the inhabitants of the 
former earth had to ſpare, and whereof they made ſo il] ule, 
vas employed in making proviſions for bread and the excels 
of fertility, which contributed ſo much to their ieee ; 
was retraed and cut off. Mood” Natural Hy 95 

at. 
Recantation; change of opinion. ? : 

Theſe words are David's retractation, or laying down of 

2 bloody and revengeful reſolution. South's Sermons. 


They make bold with the Deity, when they make him do 
and undo, go forward and backwards by fuch counter- 
marches and retradions, as we do not repute to the Al- 


mighty: * Woodward. | 


There came into her head certain verſes, which if ſhe had 
had preſent commodity, the would have adjoined as a retrac- 
tin to the other. | 5 Sidney, b. ii. 


eviled both church and ſtate of the benefit of all my either 
retraFtzas or conceſſions. King Charles, 


unto him, and ſeeing the buſineſs paſt retrazet, reſolved to 
make on where the king was, and give him battle. Bacon. 


Obſolete. 

Upon her eyelids many graces ſat, 
Under the ſhadow of her even brows, | 
Working bellgards and amorous retrazte, © 
And every one her with a grace endows. Fairy Queen. 

RETREAT, Bl. ſ. [retraitte, French. 
1. Place of privacy; retirement. 


le built his ſon a houſe of pleaſure, and ſpared no coſt to | 


make a delicious retreat. 
2, Place of ſecurity. N 
This place our dungeon, not our ſafe retreat, 
Beyond his potent arm. | WA, | 
That pleating ſhade they ſought, a ſoft retreat 


L' Eftrange. 


Milton. 


rom ſudden April ſhowers, a ſhelter from the heat. Dry. 3 


There is no ſuch way to give defence to abſurd doctrines, 


to guard them round with legions of obſcure and unde- | 


* 
ine 


(ens of robbers, than the fortreſſes of fair warriors. Locke. 
3 Act of retiring before a ſuperiour force. 


Honourable retreats are no ways interior to brave charges; 


s having leſs of fortune, more of diſcipline, andas much of | 


mlour. 25 Bacon. 
DRETREA“T. S. . [from the noun. } 5 
Jo go io a private abode. 
| Others more mild 
Retreated in a lilent valley, ting | | 
ir own heroic deeds. | Milton. 


4 Ty take ſhelter; to go to a place of ſecurity. 
3 Toretire from a ſuperiour enemy. 
o go out of the former place, 
| The rapid currents drive | 
Towards the retreating ſea their furious tide. Milton. 
My ſubject does not oblige me to look atter the water, or 
hom torth the place whereunto it is now retreated. Moodꝛo. 
zeing taken her by the hand, be retreated with his eye 
Xu upon her. g 
REA TE 
privacy, 


SETRENCH, w. a. [retrancher, French. ] 
10 cut off; to pare away. 
The pruner's hand mult quench 


Thyheat, and thy exub'rant parts retrench. 
othingca 


in he added to the wit of Ovid's Metamorphoſes; 
ut many thi 


. ugs ought to have been retrexched. 
lr © 28 to retrench thoſe ſuperſluous expences to qua- 


. urlelves for the exerciſe of charity. Atterbury. 
o confine. Im roper. | 


1 2 : 1 
lome reigns, they are for a power and obedience that is 


unlimi ; 1 +4 ” » 
Now * 3 and in others, are for retrenching within the nar- 
welt bounds 


the authority of the prir and the alle- 
Lian * bl * 4 7 Lk Princes, anc E 4 — 
err the ſubject. Addiſon's Freehelter, N“ 6. 
Nen. v. 2, To live with leis magnificence or ex- 
| geen I retrench? yes, mighty well 
ar ack to my paternal cell, 
8 houſe, with trees a-row, 


And lik 
© its W 8 7 * 
eee very low. Pope's Epift. of Herace. 


Th 
I ON opping away. Re tbl 
6 med Virgil's deſign, his judicious management of 


hatat thy ton 2 


that in this world virtuous perſons are very often unfortu— 


RETRIBUTORY. tag: [rom retribute.] Repayingz making 


| 1. Going backward , 


ed words; which yet make theſe retreats more like the 


| | Arbuthnot and Pape. 
D. part. adj, [from retreat.) Retired; gone to 


Denham. 


Dryden.. 


a. ſ. {retranchement, Fr. from retrencb.] 


R. E T 


ways leaves ſomewhat to gratify our imagination, on wkich 
it may enlarge at plealture. Dryden's Dedicativz: t H oth. 

The want of vowels ia our language has been the gt. 4 
complaint of our politeit authors, who neverthelets tive 
made theſe retrenchments, and conſequently encreaſed our | 
tormer ſcarcity. | - »Addijon. 

I would rather he an advocate for the retrenchmeut, thai 
the encreale of this charity, Atterbury. 
To RE URIBUTE., v. a. [retribuo, Lat. retribuer, Fr.] To 

Pay back; to make repayment of. | 
50th the will and power to ſerve him are his upon ſo many 
ſcores, that we are unable to retribute, unlets we do reſtore; 
and all the duties we can pay cur Makerare leſs properly re- 
quitale than reſtitutions. Hoyle. 

In the ſtate of nature, a man comes by no arbitrary power 
to ule a criminal, but only to retrioute to him, fo far as calm 
realon and conſcience dictate, what is proportionate to his 
tran{greſlion, # Locke. 
RETRIBU'TION. 7. /. [retribution, Fr. from retribute.] Re- 

payment; return accommedated to the action. 

The king thought he had not remunerated his people ſuf- 
ficiently with good laws, which evermore was his retributice 
tor treaſure, Bacen's Henry VII. 

All who have their reward on earth, the fruits 

Of painful ſuperſtition, and blind zeal, 

Nought ſeeking but the praiſe of men, here find. 

Fit retribution, empty as their deeds, Mz/ton's Par. Left. 

In good oflices and due yetributions, we may not be pinch- 
ing and niggardly : it argues an ignoble mind, where we 
have wronged to higgle and dodge in the amends. Hall. 

There is no nation, though plunged into never ſuch gol! 
idolatry, but has ſome awful tente of a Deity, anda perſua- 
hon of a_{tate of retributzon to men after this lite, South, 

tis a ſtrong argument for a ſtate of retribution hereatter, 


Rate, and vicious perſous proſperous. =Adiijon's Spefator. 


RETRI'BUTIVE. F repayment, 
Something {trangely retributive is working. Clari/a. | 
RETRIE VABLE., ad}. from retrieve. ] That may be retrieved. 
To RE FRIE'VE. v. a. | retrouver, Fr.] | | 
I. To recover; to reſtore. | | „ 
By this conduct we may retrieve the publick credit of re- 


we complain of. 

2. 10 repair. | $ | 

Q reaton! once again to thee I call; 85 

Accept my ſorrow, and retrigve my tall. Prior. 

$.. 1% ũ 8 . 
Wich late repentance now they would retrieve 


Rogers's Sermons, 


+. To recall; to bring back, | 
It one, like the old Latin poets, came among them, it 
_ would be ameans to yretr:eve them trom their cold trivial con- 
ccits, to an imitation of their predeceſlors. Berkeley to Pope. 
R b . au. ſ. Cretroceſſum, I. at.] The act of going 
back. | Es Jl wr | 
RETROCOPU'LATION. 7. /. [retro and copulation. ] Poſt- 
ooition. 5 „ | 
From the nature of this polition, there enſueth a neceſſity | 
of retrocopulation. FN Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
RETROGRADA'TION, 2. /. [retrogradation, Fr. from Yetro-. 
grade.) The act of going backward. 
As tor the revolutions, ſtations, and retrogradations of the 
planets, obſerved conſtantly in molt certain periods of time, 
{uthciently demonttrates, that their motions are governed by 
counſel, | ON ; Ray on the Creation. 
my TRA: adj. [ retrograde, Fr. retro and gradion, 
Latin. | e ee 


Princes, if they uſe ambitious men, ſhould handle it ſo, 
as they be ſtil] progreſſive, and not retrograde, Bacon. 
2. Contrary; oppoſite. PET He She 

3 , r 
In going back to ſchool to Wittenberg, EE 
It is moſt retrograde to our deſire. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
3. In aſtronomy, planets are retrograde, when by their proper 
motion in the zodiack, they move backward, and contrary 
to the ſucceſſion of the ſigns; as from the ſecond degree of 
Aries to the firſt : but this retrogradation is only apparent, 


earth; for to an eye at the ſun, the planet will appear always 
direct, and never either ſtationary or retrograde. Harris. 
Their wand'ring courſe, now high, now low, then hid, 
Progreſſive, retrograde, or ſtanding till, 80 
In fix thou ſee' t. MMilion's Paradiſe Lofl. 
I wo geomantick figures were ditplay'd ; 

One when direct, and one when retrograde. Dryden. 
ToRETROGRADE. v. 2. [retrograder, Fr. retro and gradior, 
Latin. ] To go backward, : : f 

The ſ race and period of all things here is to turn things 
more pneumatical and rare, and not to retrograde from 
pneumatical to that which is denſe. | Ban. 


of going backwards, 5 3 
The account, e{tablithed upon the rite and deſcent of the 
ſtars, can he no realonable "ail unto diitznt nations, and by 
reaſon cf their retrogrefion, but temporary unto any one. 
| FAG Brown. 
| lity of ſtaling backwaras. : H 
The laſt foundation was retromingency, or piling back- 
wards ; for men obſerving both ſexes to urine backwards, or 
averſely between their legs, they might conceive there were 
feminine parts in both. J 


RETROMINGENCY. . ſ. {retro and mingo, Lat.] I he qua- 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
RETROMIUNGENT. adj. [ retro and zuingens, Latin. ] Staling 
backward. | 


of quadrupeds, they can hardly admit the ſubſtitution of 
malculine generations, except it be in re?romrngents.”. 
e e 0 Broaun. 
RE TROSPECT. n. /. [retro and ſpecio, Lat.] Look thrown 
upon things behind or things pat. | | 
As you arraign his maſeſty by N ſo you condemn 
his government by ſecond tight. Addyon's Freeholder, N? 9. 
RETROSPE'CTION. 7. /. from retroſpect.) Act or faculty 
of looking backwards. 1 | 
___Can'ft thou take delight in viewing 
This poor ifle's approaching ruin, 
When thy retroſpe7iom vait 
Sees the glorious ages paſt? 
Happy nation were we blind, 


Or had only eyes behind. Savift. 
RETROSPE'CTIVE. adj. {from retroſpect.] Looking back- 
wards. * 


In vain the grave, with retroſpectiwe eye, 


| To RETU'ND. v. a. [ retunds, Lat.] To blunt; to turn. 
Covered with ſkin and hair keeps it warm, being naturally 

a very cold part, and allo to quench and diſſipate the force of 
any ſtroke that ſhall be dealt it, and retund the edge of any 
weapon. | ' Ray ou the Creation. 
To RETURN. v. 2. { retourner, Fr.] | 


1. To come to the lame place. 


Bures, the ſober retrenchments of his ſenſe, which al- 


ligion, reform the example of the age, and leflen the danger | | 
e 2. To give back. 


| 3. To ſend back. 


The bodies they forſook, and wifh to live.  Dryaen. 
| Philomela's liberty retricv'd, ENS a; 
Cheers her ſad foul. Td .. Phillips. | 


5. To tranſmit. 5 | | | 
Inſtead of a ſhip, he ſhould levy money, and return the 


and occaſioned by the obſerver's i being placed on the | 


RETROGRE'SSION. z. J. [retro and greſus, Lat.] The att |. 


By realon of the backward poſition of the feminine parts 


Would from the apparent what conclude the why. Pope. | 


Whoſorolleth a ſtone, it will return upon him. Prov. xxvi. 

2. To come back to the lame ttate. 

The waters returned from off the earth continually. 

. ” ; 1 Geneſis. 
Judgment ſhall return unto righteouſneſs. P.. xav. 15, 
In rerwrning and tet ſhall ye be laved. Lai, xxx. 15. 

On their embatttd ranks the waves ret. Milton. 
Tt they retlatmd out of bondage, it mult be into a ſtate ot 
freedom. . 4 Locle. 

3. To go back. t 45 

I am in blood 

'Stept in ſo far, that ſhould I wade no more, 

Returning wereas tediotis as go o'er, Shakeſh. Macheth, 
Hezekiah ſent to the Ning of Aflyria, ſaying, I have or- 
2 Kings, xviii. 14. 


* 
— 
1 


fended, retura from me. 
Fo return to the bulinels in band, the ule or a little in- 


to all ſorts of ideas. | 

4. To make antwer, | 9 

| The thing of courage, 

As rouz'd with rage, with rage doth ſympathize 

And with an accent tun'd in ſeif ſame key, | 

Returns to chiding Fortune, Shakeſp. Tri, and Crefſid. 
He taid; and thus the queen ot heaven return'd ; 

Nuit 1, oh Jove, in bloody wars contend! „ Ne. 

5. Lo come back; to come again; to revilit, 

Thou to mankind 


Le. hes 


6. After a periodical revolution, to begin the fame again. 
88 With the year „ 

Scaſons return, but not to mie returns A | 
Day, or the ſweet approach of ev'n or morn. Milton. 


7. Toretort; to recriminate. Th 
affect ro be thought more napariual than l am, Dryd.n. 
70 RETURN. S. &. | 2 | 
1. Torepay; to gite in requital. „„ 
Return him a trefpals offering. : 1 Sam. Vi. 3. 
Thy Lord ſhall return thy wickedneſs upon thine own 
licad, | | „I RIGS, the 44% 
| What peace can we return, 3 $7 
But to our power, hoſtility, and hate? Milton. 
When an{wer none return'd, I ſet me down, HMAton. 


What countel give ye to return anſwer to this people. 
” 2 Chron, 


Reject not then what offer'd means, who knows 


But God hath ſet before us, to r thee 75 
Home to thy country and his ſacred houſe? Milt. Agon. 


4. To give account of. 


8 returned. 


lame tothe treaſurer for his majelly's ule. 

RETU'EN, u. J. [from the verb.] | 

1. Act of coming back to the fame place.. „ 

The King of France fo ſuddenly gone back! 

Something lince his coming forth is thought of, 5 

That his return was now molt neceſlary. Shakeſpeare, 
When forc'd from hence ta view our parts he mourns ; 


Clarendon. 


2. Retrogreſſion,. | | | 
3. Act of coming back to the fame ſtate. 


35 1 Kings, xx. 22. 
4. Revolution; viciſſitule. = 
Weapons hardly tall under rule; yet even they have re- 
turns and viciſſitudes; for ordnance was known in the city 
of the Oxidraces in India, and is what the Macedonians 
called thunder and lightning. Bacon Mays. 
5. Repayment of money laid out in commodities for f. 
As for any merchandize you have bought, ye ſha 


As to roots accelerated in their ripening, there is the high 
price that thoſe things bear, and the ſwiftneſs of their re- 


that in others will not come in two, and ſo make double re- 
turns. Go „ nes Apes Bacon. 
6. Profit; advantage. : S ML 
The fruit, trom many days of recreation, is very little; 
but from theſe tew hours we ſpend in prayer, the return is 
great, Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 
7. Remittance; payment from a diſtant place. | 
| Within theſe two months, I do expect return $a 
Of thrice three times the value of this boud. Shakeſp. 
Brokers cannot have leſs money by them, than one twen- 
ticth part of their yearly returns. 7 8 18 
8. Repayment; retribution; requital. | 
You made my liberty your Jate requeſt, 
Is no return due from a grateful breatt ? 
T grow impatient, till I find ſowie way, | 
Great offices, with greater to repay, Dryden, 
Since theſe are ſome of the returns which we made to God 
after obtaining our ſucceſſes, can we reaſonably preſume, 
that we are in the favour of God? ; Atterbury. 
Nothing better hecomes a perſon in a publick character, 
than ſ1ch a publick ſpirit ; nor is there any thing likely to 
_ procure him larger returns of eſteem, Atterbury. 
Returns, like theie, our miſtreſs bids us make, | 
Wen from a foreign prince a gift her Britons take. Prior. 
| | noratetul lord! | 8 
Would'ſt thou invade my lite, as a return 
For proffer'd love? 8 Roæve. 
9. Act of reſtoring or giving back ; reſtitution. | 
The otlier ground of God's ſole propcty in any thing, is 
the gift, or rather the return of it made by man to God, 


| h Soul h. 
10, Relapſe. . | 1 
| This is breaking into a conſtitution to ſerve a preſent ex- 
pedient; the remedy of an eimpirick, to ſtifle the preſent 
pain, but with certain proſpect of ſudden returns. Sæyijſt. 
11. { Retour, Fr.] | | 
Zither of the adjoining fides of the front of an houſe, or 
ground-plot, is called a return fide, Moxon's Mech. Ex. 
Both theſe tides are not only returns, but parts of the 
front, and a ately tower in the midſt or the front. Bacon. 
RETU'RNABLE, 4% Allowed to be reported back. A law 


term. = —— — 
It may be decided in that court, where the verdict is 2 
turnable, © Hale. 


He thall have an attachment againſt the ſheriff, directed 
to the coroner, and returnable into the King's Bench, 


money, 


profit by it, and thoſe are the returners of our money. Locke, 
Revz. 2. /. The bailiff of a franchiſe or manour. | 
The reve, the miller, and the mincing lady prioreſs, 
ſpeak in character. | Dryden. 
To REVEAL. v. a. [revelb, Lat. reweler, Fr.] ; 
1, To ſhow; to diſcover; to lay open; to difclote a ſecret.” 
Be aſhamed : ſpeaking again that which thou haſt beard, 


Retura, my fon David, for I will do thee no harm, 1 San. 


| and revealing of lecrets, 


| Gu, eu on thy way to the wilderneſs. 1 Ku, xix. 18. 


\ fight in thoſe parts of knowledge, is to accuſtom our minds 


Be good, and friendly itilt, and oft return, Milton. 


It you are a malicious reader, you return upon me, thet l 


Probably one fourth part more died of the plagut than are = 
| . Grount's Bills of Mortality. 


Takes little journics, and makes quick returns. Dryden. 


At the return of the year, the King of Syria will come up. 1 


your return in merchandize or gold. Bacon. 


turns; tor, in ſome grounds, a radiſh comes in a month, 


Locke, 


| | | Aylife. 
RETU'RNER. #. J. [from relurn.] One who pays or femits 


The chapmen, that give higheſt for thiz, can make moſt 


oe — — 
—— — 


Eccleſiafticus, xh. 23. 
I will 


— OO —_— 


— — 
— — 


R E V 


| Iwill cure them, and reveal unto them the abundance of 


Pe@cc. Jer. xxxiili. 6. 
Light was the wound, the prince's care unknown, 
She night not, would not yet reveal her own. Waller. 
The aniwer to one who atked what time was, Si nom ro- 
gas intellige; that is, The more I think of time, the Jeſs I 
underitand it; might perſuade one, that time, which reveals | 
all other things, is itfel{ not to be diicovered, Locke, 
2. To impart from heaven. | a 
The tutfeings ot this life are not to be compared with 
the glory which ſhall be revealed in us. Rom. viii. 18. 
REVEALER. 2. ſ. [from rede 
1. Diſcoverer; one that ſhows or makes known. ; 
The habit of taith in divinity is an argument of things 
unſcen, as a {table aſſent unto things inevident, upon autho- 
rity of the divine Revealer. Brown's Vulgar Errours.| 
The lives of the rewealers may be jultly tet over agamit 


the revelation, to find whet..er they agree. Atterbury. 
2. One that diſcovers to view. : 
He brought a taper ; the revealer light 
Dryden. 


Expos'd both crime and criminal to hight, _ | 
To RE VEL. D. n. [Skinner derives it from reveiller, Fr. to 

awake; Mr. Lye from raveelen, Dutch, to rove loolely 
about, which is much countenanced by the oli phraſe revel- 


rout. | | 
1. 10 Kal with looſe and clamorous merriment. 
92 NM | My honey love, 85 
Will we return unto thy father's houſe, 
And revel it as bravely as the beſt, 

We'll keep no great ado—a friend or two. 
Tybalt being flain o late, | 
It may be thought we held him carcleſsly, 


Being our kinſman, if we reve! much. 

Antony, that rewels long o' nights, 3 
$ up. 5 ©. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
We ſhall have rewelling to-night; 

I will aſſume thy part in ſome dilguiſe. 


Shakeſpeare. 

He can report you more odd tales EMO 
Ot our out;aw Robin Hood, | | 

That revell d here in-Sherewood, 

Though he ne'er ſhot in his bow. 

| Were the doctrine new, 
That the earth mov d, this day would make it true; 

For every part to dance and revel goes, | 


£00 tread the air, and fall not where they roſe. Donne. 
h TE 


ene'er 1 revell'd in the women's bow'rs ; 

For firit I ſought her but at looler hours: 
The apples ſhe had gather'd ſmelt molt tweet. Ir 

RE'VEL. 7. /. [from the verb.] A feaſt with looſe and noily 
Jolie. 3 | 2 e 
nh et them pinch th* unclean knight, 
And alk him, why, that hour of tairy revel, es 
In their ſo ſacred paths he dares to tread ? Shakeſpeare. 

They could do no lets but, under your fair conduct, 
Crave 5 to view theſe ladies, and intreat = 
An hour of revels with them. 


| Shake. | 
To REVEL. v. a. {revello, Lat.] To retraft; to draw back. | 


Thote, who mifcarry, eſcape by their flood, revelling the 


humours from their lungs. 3 Harvey. 
REVELL ROUT. z. /. A mob; an unlawful aſſembly of a 
rabble. 5 | Ainſworth. 


For this his minion, the revel-rout is done. 
T have been told, that you | 


Are frequent in your vi 


munication ; communication of ſacred an 


by a teacher fram heaven, 


myſterious truths 


When the divine revelations were committed to writing, | 


the Jews were ſuch ſcrupulous reverers of them, that they 
numbered even the letters of the Old Teſtament, » 


„„ | Decay of Piety. | 
As the Goſpel appears in reſpect of the law to he a clearer 


” tion of the myſtical parks lo it is a far more benign 
_ dilfenfation of the practical part. 3 Sßbprat. 
 RE'VELLER, 7. J. [trom revel.) One who feaſts with noiſy 


__ _pllity. 3 | my 
8 F Face black, grey, green, and white, 


You moonſhine revellers attend your office. Shakeſp. 
Unwelcome revellers, whoſe lawleſs joy | | 
Pains the fage ear, and hurts the ſober eye. Pope. 


REe'VELRY. z. /. {trom revel. ] Loole jollity; feſtive mirth, 


Forget this new-tall'n dignity, 


And fall into our ruſtick revelry.  Shakefp. | The ſound again. | Sbaleſpęgre. 
There let Hymen oft appear, e As the fight of the eye is like a glaſs, ſo is the ear a Hnu- 
In ſaffron robe, with taper clear, | ous cave, with a hard bone, to ſtop and rewerberate the 
And pomp, and feaſt, and rewelry, | ſound. 5 | INE : Bacon. | 
With matk and antick pageantr 7. Milton. As we, to improve the nobler kinds of fruits, are at the 


To REVENGE. v. a. [revencher, revancher, Fr. 
1. To return an injury. | | 
2. To vindicate by puniſhment of an enemy. 
Ik our hard fortune no compaſſion draws, 
The gods are jult, and will revenge our cauſe. 


] 


D 1 


3. To wreak one's wrongs on him that inflited them. With! 
the reciprocal pronoun. F 
Come, Antony, and young Ottavius, _ 3 
Revenge yourſelves alone on Caſſius. Shakeſp. Jul. Cæſ. 


It is a quarrel moſt unnatural, _ 
To be reveng'd on him that loveth thee, 
Northumberland flew thy father; | 
And thine, Lord Clifford ; and you vow'd revenge: 
It I be not, Heav'ns bereveng'd on me! Shakeſpeare. 
Edom hath revenged himſelf upon Judah. Exel. xxv. 12. 


O Lord, viſit me, and revenge me of my perſecutors. Jer. 


| Who ſhall come to ſtand againſt thee, 
the unrighteous men ? | 985 
Your fury of a wife, 
Not yet content to be reveng d on you, 8 
Th' agents of your paſſion will purtue. = Dryden. 
REVENGE. n. ſ. [revenche, revanche, Fr.] Return of an 


to be revenged tor 


injury. | * 
were burn in them: for their dear cauſes 
Would, to the bleeding and the grim alarm, 

Excite the mortified man, + 
May we, with the witnels of a good conſcience, purſue him 
with further revenge. Shakeſpeare s 2 Wives of Windſor. 
I will make mine arrows drunk with blood; from the be- 
ginning of K upon the enemy. Deut. xxxii. 42. 
Peracdlventure he will be enticed, and we ſhall prevail 
againſt him, and take our revenge on him. Fer. xx. 10. 
Deformed perſons are commonly even with nature; for as 
nature has done ill by them, ſo they do by nature; being 
void of natural affection, they have their revenge of jy 

p acon. 

What will not ambition and revenge deſcend to? Milt. 
The ſatyr in a rage | 
Forgets his bus'nets is to laugh and bite, 
And will of death and dire rebenges write. Dryden. 
Draco, the Athenian lawgiver, granted an impunity to 
to any perſon that took revenge upon an adulterer. Broomas 
REVE'NGEFPUL. adj. [from rewenge.] Vindictive; full of 
revenge; full of vengeance, | 
; ay my hands 
Never brandiſh more revengeful ſteel 
Over the glittering hel 


If thy revenge/ul heart cannot forgive, 
Lo! here lend thee this tharp-pointed tword, 


Shakeſpeare. | 
Shakeſp. | 
Ben. Johnſon. 


RE 


Prior. 


man with what is ſufficient for the ſupport of his! 


FEES. litation to her. Rowe's Jane Shore. | 
REVELATION. z./. [from revelation, Fr.] Diſcovery; com- 


Shak. Rich. III. 


Miſd. xii. 12. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


met ot my foe. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 


Into my borders now Jarbas falls, | 
And my 2 brother ſcales the walls. Denham. 
Repenting England, this revengeful day, | 
To Philip's manes did an off ring bring, Dryden. 
REVE'NGEFULLY, adv. from revengeful.} Vindictively. 
He imil'd revengefully, and leap'd 
Upon the floor; thence gazing at the ſkies, _ 
His eye-balls fiery red, and glowing vengeance 
Gods I accule you not. Dr, 4. and Lee's Oedipus. 
REVE'NGER. u. /. {from revenge. ] 
1. One who revenges; one who wreaks his own or another's 


May be, that better reaſon will aſſwage 
The raſh revenger's heat; words, well diſpos'd, | 
Have ſecret pow'r t' app-aſe enflamed rage. Fairy A. 
I do not know, | | 
Wherefore my father (ſhould revengers want, | 
Having a ton and friends. Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleopat. 
So hall tie great reVenger ruinate | 
Him and his x" wy by a dreadful fate. Sardys's Paraph. | 
Morocco's monarch | 
Had come in perton, to have teen and known 
The mjur'd world's revenger, and his on. Waller. 
One who puniſhes crimes, 

Wnat government can be imagined, without judicial pro- 
ceedings? and what methods ot judicature, without a reli- | 
gious oath, which ſuppulcs an omnilcient Being, as con- 
1cious to its faiſehood or truth, and a revenger of perjury? 

| . | Bentley. 
. {from revenge.} Vengeance; re- 


2, 


REVENGEMENT. 7. 
turn ot an injury, . 
; It may dwell 8 
In her ſon's fleſh to mind revengement, _ 
And be for all chaſte dames an endlets mon 


/ 
/ 


ument. Spen/. 


for ſuch a one as travelleth in tear of reveagement. Raleigh. 
REVE'NGINGLY. adv. | 
_ vindichvely, | . 
| I've bely'd a lady, 
The princeſs of this country; and t 
Rewenginely eutechles me. 


he air ont 


They privily tend over unto them the revenues, where- 

with they are there maintained. Sperſer”s State of Ireland. 
She bears a duke's revenues on her back, | 

And in her heart icorns our poverty, Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 

| Only I retain n 


Ihe name and all ch' addition to a king; | 
Ihe ſway, revenue, beloved ſons, be yours. Shakeſþ. 
Many offices are of fo mall revenue, as not to be a 
ite, 
It the woman could have been contented with golden 
His valtals eaſy, and the owner bleſt, 
They pay a trifle, and enjoy the reſt ; | 

Not ſo a nation's revenues are paid; FF 
The ſervant's faults are on the maſter laid. Swift. 

reverberate. Not in uſe. _ 

_ Reſcrve thy ſtate, with better judgment check 
This hideous rathneſs: 22 5 
The youngeſt daughter does not love thee leaſt; 

Nor are thoſe empty hearted, whoſe loud ſound 8 
Rewverbs no hollow neſs. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

REVE'RBERANT. adj, [reverberans, Latin.) Reſounding; 
beating back. The readin 

be, I think, reverberant. Ce 5 
Hollow your name to the reverberate hills, 

And make the babbling goſſip of the air 

Cry out, Olivia ! Shakeſdeare's Twelfth 

To REVE'RB 
French. | 

1. To beat back, 


* 


Night. 


| 2. 

An echo with the clamour of thy drum, 
And ev'n at hand a drum is ready brac'd, 
That ſhall rewerberate all as well as thine. 

Nor doth he know them for aught, 
Till he behold them formed in th* applauſe — 
Where they're extended; which, like an arch, reverb'rates 


1 


expence of walls to receive and reverberate the faint rays 
of the ſun, ſo we, by the help of a good foil, equal the pro- 
duction of warmer countries. |  $avuje. 
2, 
rated upon the matter to be melted or cleaned. | 
Crocus martis, that is, ſteel corroded with vinegar or ſul- 


attract. 

To REVE'RBERATE. v. n. 
1. To be driven back; to bound back . | 

The rays of royal majeſty reverberated ſo _ upon 
Villerio, that they dilpelled all clouds. Hobel. 
2. To reſound. _. | | 
REVERBERA'TION, 7. . [ reverberation, Fr, from reverbe- 
rate.] The act of beating or driving back. | 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


the reverberation of audibles, are required greater 7 > 

; 3 acon. 
The firſt repetitions follow very thick; for two parallel 

walls beat the ſound back on each other, like the ſeveral re- 


_ glaſſes, | iſon. 
REVE'RBERATORY. adj. [reverderatoire, Fr.] Returning; 
- beating back. _—_— | | a 

Good lime may bemade of all kinds of flints, but they are 

hard to burn, except in a reverberatory kiln. Moon. 
To REVE'RE. v. a. [reverer, Fr. revereor, Lat.] To reve- 
rence ; to honour ; to venerate ; to regard with awe. 

An emperor often ſtamped on his coins the face or orna- 
ments of his collegue, and we may ſuppole Lucius Verus 
would omit no opportunity of doing honour to Marcus Au- 
relius, whom he rather revered as his father, than treated as 
his partner in the empire. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 

Jove ſhall again rewere your pow'r, 


And riſe a ſwan, or fall a thow'r. Oſt Prior. 

Taught 'em how clemency made ous rever'd, 

And that the prince belov'd was truly fear d. Prior. 
In my conqueſt be thy might declar'd, | 

And for thy juſtice be thy name rever'd. Prior. 


RE'VERENCE. 2. /. 12 Fr. reverentia, Lat.] 
1. Veneration; reſpect; awful regard. | 
God is greatly to be feared in the aſſembly of the ſaints ; 


When quarrels and factions are carried openly, it is a ſign 


the reverence of government is loſt, Bacon's Efſnys. 
Higher of the genial bed, : 
And with myſterious reverence I deem. Milton. 


In your prayers, uſe reverent poſtures and the lowelt geſ- 
tures of Ae remembering that we ſpeak to God, in 


Which hide in chis true breaſt. 


Shakefp. Rithard III. 


By the percloſe of the tame verie, vagabond is underitood | 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
VENUE. u. J. [revenu, Fre Its accen is uncertain. ] In- 
come; aanual protts received from lands or other funds. 


ERATE, v. &. [reverbero, Lat. reverberer, | 


To heat in an intenſe furnace, where the flame is reverbe- | 


and to be had in reverence of all about him. Pſ. Ixxxix. 7. 


2. Act of obeiſance; bow 


injuries. | 


[ f:om revenging. ] Wich vengeance; | 


| 


Temple. | 
eggs, the might have kept that revenue on itill. L Eſtrange. 


To REVE'RB. v a. [reverbero, Lat.] To ſtrike againit ; to | 


- 


8 inthe following paſſageſhould | | 


| conſiſting in a rewerential eſteem of things facial. Seath, 


Shakeſp. | 


phur, and after reverberated with fire, the loadſtone will not | | 


To the reflection of vihbles, ſmall glaſſes ſuffice; but to 


_ werberations of the ſame image from two oppoſite ook | 


| 


Y 


our ve verence to whom we cannot exceed, Taylor. 


* 


R E v 


A poet cannot have too great a reverens bo 

The fear, acceptable to God, is a flir. Dro. 
verence of the Divine Nature, A fear; an ul 
of his perfections, which produces in us awe A juſt est 


ſervice, and an/ unwillingneſs to offend 1 iclinaton to hi 
> Ro 


z courtely, . 
Now lies he hos. 15 
And none fo poor to do him rewey 


ence 
Mordecai bowed not, nor did hi c Shakeſpeare, 
7 He led her eas'ly forth. "Trace, Eb. iii 
Where Godfrey ſat among his lords and 


She rev” rence did, then bluſh'd 
| 185 not * che hoary head 
Or boys paid rewerence, when a . 
Both muit have dy'd. : 1 ap; q, 
— the bedlam, = © ns Tema) 
nd reverence made, accoſted th 
The monarch 4s the queen, Dq. 
Commands into the court the beauteous Emily, 
pad 


as one np d Fairfax 


Srever'd, 


So call d, the came; the lenate roſs and 
Becoming rev rence to the royal maid 
3- Title of the clergy, ; 
| Many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence ſhall incite us to 
4. Poetical title of a4ather, 9 
O my ear father! let this kiſs 
Repair thole violent harms, that my two ſifte 
Hlave in thy reverence made. Shakefp»ares |; 
To RE'VERENCE. v. &. [from the nun, } T0 10.5 Leer, 
reverence; to regard with awful reſpec card uit 
Thole that I rewrence, thole | tear the wiſe 
At fools I laugh, nor fear them. 3 g (my; 
While they pervert pure nature's healthfel oo IR 
Toloathlome licknels, worthily ſince they K 
God's image did not reverence in themſelves, Mite 
He flew Action, but deſpoil'd him na s. We, 
Nor in his hate the funeral rites forget: 
Arm'd as he was, he tent him hol below 
And reverenc'd thus the manes ot his toe. : DAA 
As his goodnels will forbid us to dread him A 
his majeity will command us to rewerence him . 


Dr;de, 


SPatſpeare, 


2 
& lors. 
Roger, 


RE'VERENCER. z. . [from revercnce.] One who „gut 


with reverence. | 
The Athenians quite ſunk in their 
merce with the reſt of Greece, 
rencers of crowned heads. Fit 
REVEREND. adj. [revereud, Fr. rewerendue, Lat.) "I 
1. Venerable z deſerving reverence; expccung reſpect by his 


affairs, had little com. 
and were become great tt. 


appearance, 
et his lack of years be no im 
reverend eſtimation. Shakeſpeare's Merchant i. I nite, 
FNeverend and gracious ſenators, Shateſpeare, 
Onias, who had been high prieſt, reverend in converly- 
tion, and gentle in condition, prayed for the Jews, 2 Mar, 
Re rend old man! lo here confeſt he ſtands. Pepe, 
2. The honorary epithet of the clergy. We ttile a clergyman, 
reverend; a biſhop, right reverend; an archbiſhvp, mat 
reverend. | 
A reverend ſire among them came, 
Who preach'd converſion and repentance, 
RE'VERENT. adj. [reveren:s, Lat. 
ſubmiſſion; teſtitying veneration, | 
. They forthwith to the place 
F Repairing where he judg'd them, proſtrate fell 
Before him reverent. \Iilton's Paradie Lift 
Meet then the ſenior, far renown'd for jenſe, 
_ Pie 


pecliment, to let him lack a 


Mittin, 
] Humble; exprecheg 


With rew'rent awe, but decent confidence. - Pye, 
REVERE'NTIAL. adj. Irewerenticlle, French; from rect. 
Expreſſing reverence proceeding from awe aud veicts- 

That oaths made in reverential fear 
Ot love and his wrath may any forſwear. Doane, 
The leaſt degree of contempt weakens religion; itproperiy 


The reaton of the inſtitution being forgot, dhe after-ages 
perverted it, ſuppoling only a reverential giati ude paid to 
the earth as the common parent. Woodwward's Nat. Eft 

| All look up, with reverent:al awe, 

Atc11mes that ſcape, or triumph o'er the law, Pat. 
REVERE'NTIALLY. adv. from e verential.] With {how 
of reverence. 8 N g 
The Jews, rewerentially declining the fituation of thei 
temple, place their beds from North to South, Peu. 
RE'VERENTLY. 2dv. [from rewerent.] Reſpedituliy ; wi 

awe; With reverence. 
Chide him tor faults, and do it reverently. Shakd}. 

To neareſt ports their ſhatter'd ſhips repair, 
Where by our dreadful cannon they lay aw'd; 

So reverently men quit th' open air, J 
When thunder ſpeaks th' angry gods abroad, Dri. 

Then down with all thy boalted volumes, down; 

Only reſerve the ſacred one 

Low, reverently low, 5 

Make thy ſtubborn knowledge bow: Prin 

Io lock to Heav'n be blind to all below. = 

REVE'RER. 2. ſ. {from revere.] One who venerates; 
wa" ne FR. | itted to wiltingy 

When the divine revelations were commit In 
the Jews were ſuch ſcrupulous reverers of them, why 
the buſineſs of the Matorites, to number not on ) bs a 
tions and lines, but even the words and letters 0 17 
Teſtament. | Government of tie 19m 

RE VR SAL. 2. ſ. [from reverſe.) Change err * 

The king, in the reverſal of the attande!s 2 Wk 

takers, had his will. Bacon's Heng 
To REVERSE. v. 4. [reverſus, Lat.] 


1. IS turn upide code: nd ben bie r halarced 
ramid reverſed may Rand upon torres oy 
admirable Kl“ ee ee 


b 
2. To overturn; to ſubvert. _ es fate 
Thele now controul a wretched peoplt 5 Lätes 
Thele can divide, and theſe reverſe the tate, 
3. To turn back. | : 
Michael's ſword ſtay'd not; 
But with ſwift wheel rewer/e, deep en 
Satan's right ſide. « 
4. To contradict; to repeal. 
Better it was in the eye 
time an erroneous ſentence 
ſame authority, perceiving ſu 
correct or reverſe it, than th Y 
grow, and not come ſpeedily unto ou w 
A decree was made, that they had my go 
ties; and albeit they made great moans, Jer. ri cur 
procure this ſentence to be reverſed. r 
Death, his doom which | 
To mitigate thus plead, not to reverſe, porudit Life 
To better lite {hl yield bim. os cer cerpning ler, 
Though grace may have reverſed de ©, 1 vet uns 
tence, and ſealed the {inner's pardon be 8 anner 's de? ; 
have left no tranſcript of that pardon in Ku. 
(fu! hint 


: s from 
Thoſe ſeem to do beſt, who, taking 77 dy whit 
faſts, carry thens 8 their minds to be judges ; 


Pepe 


ning bar 14%, 


ch overſiglit, 
at ſtrifes ſhov 


thef 


are, 


vi*s# 


Denne. 
woperiy 

South, 
er-Ages 
pa! d to 


at, Hf. 


Pe. 
th ſhow 
of their 
Brown. 
1y ich 


8 hakeſ}. 


D dis. 
In 5 


Pride. 


ates; oe 


3 wing, 
hat it was 


f halarced 
gcc 


| "REV 


| in hi to confirm or reverſe theſe imper. 
ball find'in hier 0 N 


To den ain characters we rarely find 2 11 
5 4 — bent, yet quick the turns of mind 
Talia contraries confound the whole, 
| — Feectations quite reverſe the ſoul. Pope. 
ut each in the place ot the other. ; | 
6. 10% what tyranny cuſtom governs men; it makes that 
bie in one age which was a vice in another, and re- 
» even the diitinctions of good and evil, Rogers. 
12 recall; to rene w. Oblolete. | 
1 Well knowing true all he did rehearſe, 
And to his frelh remembrance did reverſe _ 
The ugly view of his deformed 8 2 Queen. 
, X5, Lat, O return. 
(REVERSE. v. u. [ revertere, reverſus, ] 7 
Rrrrxs E. 2. . {from the verb.] | 
Change; viciſſitude. : | ; 
I. The ſtrange reverſe of fate you ſee; Loy 0 
i'd you, now you may pity me. Oden s Aurengz. 
Wo ſtrange reve! /e of things, Jultinian's law, which tor 
4 ages was neglected, does now obtain, and the Theo- 
dofian code is in a manner antiquated. Batter. 
; an oppolite. 8 
N Count 1 ariff peared the reverſe of Goodman 2 | 
rf mances, to which God has annexed the pro- 
e, are. jult the reverſe of all the purſuits of 


ſenſe. 5 l Rogers. 
3 [Revers, Fr.] The fide of the coin on which the head is 
2 * Rat ſet down the image and rant ea of the 
conſul, afterward of the emperor on the one fide, fo they 
changed the reverſe always upon new events. Camden. 
Our guard upon the royal ſide; 
On the reverſe our beauty's pride. ; 
Several reverſes are owned to be the repreſentations of 
antique hgures- Adddiſon on Ancient Medals. 
Reve ksIBLE. adj. [reverfible, Fr. from reverſe.] Capable 
of being reverſed. , 
— 1. , Thea” Fr. from rever/ſe.] I Sy 
1. The ate of being to be poſſeſled after the death of the pre- 
ſent poſſeſlor. a pan rs 
As were our England in rever/iog his, 
And he our ſubjects next degree in hope. Shakeſpeare. 
A life in rever/ion is not half fo valuable as that which 
may at preſent be _—_ _ Hammond's Fundamentals. 
cceſſion; right of ſucceſhon. . 
. "He was r old, and had out-lived moſt of his friends; 


many perſons. of quality being dead, who had, for recom- “ 


ervi rocured the rever/ion of his office. 
pence of lervices, P : rever/fi | . 
Upon what ground can a man promiĩſe himſelf a future re- 
pentance, who cannot promiſe himſelf a tuturityz whole lite 
depends upon his breath, and is ſo reſtrained to the pretent, 
that it cannot ſecure to itſelf the reverſion of the very next 
minute? | South's Sermons. 
So many candidates there ſtand for wit, | 
A place at court is ſcarce ſo hard to get: 
In vain they croud each oiher at the door; 


For e en reverfions are all begg'd before. Dryden. 


Reve'RS1ONARY. adj. [from revenſion.] To be enjoycd iu 


ſuccelſion. 9 we EE Gall 
There are multitudes of reverſionary patents and rever- 
25 promiſes of preferments. Arbutbnot. 
„ REVE RT. v. a. [reverto, Lat.] | 1 
1. Io change; to turn to the contrar yx. 
Wretched her ſubjects, gloomy fits the queen, 
Till happy chance revert the cruel lcenes 
And apith folly, with her wild reſort. 


1. To reverberate. | | 
| The ſtream boils _ 1 
Around the ſtone, or from the hollow d bank 
Reverted plays in undulating flow. Thomſon. 
2 v. 1. [revertir, old French. ] To return; to 
t 0 | 


My arrows, 5 
Too ſlightly timber d for ſo loud a wind, 
Would have reverted to my bow again. | 
| Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
If his tenant and patentee ſhall diſpoſe of his gift without 
his kingly aſſent, the lands ſhall rewert to the king. Bacon. 
VERT, mn. /. [from the verb.] Return; recurrence. A 
muſical term. 
Hath not muſick her figures the ſame with rhetorick ? what 
$4 revert but her antiftrophe ? Peacham of Mufick. 
R:VERTIBLE. adj. { from revert.) Returnable. 
Mvar. n. ſ. [refverie, French. 
lar thought. | 
Revery is when ideas float in our mind, without any re- 
on or regard of the underſtanding. Locke. 
the minds of men were laid open, we ſhould ſee but 
le difference between that of the wiſe man and that of the 
z there are infinite reveries and numberleſs extrava- 
; Encies paſs through both. Addifon. 
I am really ſo far gone, as to take pleaſure in reweries of 
qo kind, | .* 
D KEVESsT. v. a. 1 th 0 * T 
L Toke = i [reveftir, revttir, Fr. reveſtio, Lat 


Th Her, nathleſs, | 
D: enchanter finding fit for his intents, 


1 hen thou of life reneweſt the ſeeds, _ 
1 1 withered fields reweft their chearful weeds. Wotton. 
Raye ninveſt; to veſt again in a poſſeſſion or office. 
Ps RY, Fi [reveſtiaire, Fr. from reveſtio, Lat.] 
Ty here dreſſes are repoſited. 
the; effeftual power of words the Pythagoreans extolled; 
Ma 'Mpious Jews aſcribed all miracles to a name, which was 
* in the reveſtiary of the temple. Camden s Remains. 
Fa n. ſ. [revitum, Lat.] Return to lite. 
f f bines prophecy ſucceed; we ſhall conclude the 
A the phenix, not in its own, but in the laſt and ge- 


tera] flames s g 14 
7 „without all hope of rewiction. Brown. 
„Antervar. v. a. [re and victual.] To ſtock with 
Aae n. * 


*Hath been objected, that I put into Ireland, and ſ 
i : pent 
«> yp ere, taking care * myſelf and none 


*yIR- 4 Ralligb's Apology. 
. dale As 4. [xe andwiew.]J | 
0 ſwift he flies, that his revie=ving eye | 


1 To foe . Chaſers, and his ear the cry. Denham. 
am review Sicilia; for whoſe ot 

b Tocongg,, man's longing, Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
; fays, ty again z to retrace; to re-examine. 


that 8, that the Zneis is an imperfe& work, and 
for that 2 ented the divine poet from —— it ; and, 
Shall 7 u, he had condemned it to the fire. . 
e l e 2 Pope. 
0 furvey. de s ot Greece anew? . 
3 tO overlook; to examine. P 


w. 8 
— [reueus, Me from the verb.] Survey; re- 


aller.“ 


REVIVAL. 2. /. from revive.] Recall from a itate of lan- 


To RE VTV E. v. a. 8 
| x. To bring to life again. 


e de the ſolemn cur. Pier. | = 
ee eee 5885 = 112. To raiſe from languour, inſenſibility, or oblivion, 4 


Looſe muſing; irregu- | 


(thus revef, and deckt with due habiliments. Spen/. | 


We make a general re bien of the whole work, and a ge- 
neral revieau of nature; that, by comparing them, their full 
col reſpondency may appear. Burnett Theory of the Earth. 

The works of nature will bear a thouſand" views and re- 


calion we ſhall have to admire, *  Atterbury"s Sermons, 


to treat with contumely. 
Alked for their paſs by every fquib, - 


That lift at wili them to rewile or Inib. Spenſer. 
1 read in's looks | | 

Matter againſt me; and his eye revil'd FARE 

Me as his abje& object. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Fear not the reproach of men, neither be afraid of their 
revilings. Wy N. Tſaiab, li. 7. 
She {till beareth him an invincible hatred, revileth him to 
his face, and raileth at him in all companies. Swift. 
REVILE. u. f. {from the verb.] Reproach; contumely ; ex- 
probration. Not uſed, but elegant. | 
I heard thee in the garden, and of thy voice 
Afraid, being naked, hid myſelf—to whom | 
The gracious Judge, without rewile, reply'd. Milton. 
REVILER. u. /. [from revile.] One who reviles; one who | 
treats another with contumelious terms. 
The bittereſt rewzlers are oiten half-witted people. 


REVILINGLY. adv. [from rewile.] In an opprobrious man- 
ner; with contumely, _ | 
The love I bear to the civility of expreſſion will not ſuffer 
me to be rewilingly broad. Maine. 
REVISAL. 7. . | trom reviſe.] Review; re-cxamination, 
Ihe rewyal of theſe letters has been a kind of examina- 
tion of conicience to me; ſo fairly and faithtully have I ſet 
down in them the undiſguiſed ſtate of the mind. Pepe. 
* v. a. [revViſus, Latin. ] To review z to over- 
Lintot will think your price too much; 
Not, Sir, if you reviſe it, and retouch. 
REVI'SE. 2. /. [from tlie verb.] bs 
1. Review; re-examination. Ss <8 
The author is to be excuſed, who never, in regard to his 
eyes and other impediments, gives himielf the trouble of | 
corrections and reviſes, 5 
2. Among printers, a ſecond proof of a ſheet corrected. 
REVI'SER, n. ſ. (reviſeur, Fr. from reviſe.) Examiner; ſu- 
perintendant. 3 
REVITSsION. z. /. [revi/ion, Fr. from reviſe.] Review. _ 
To REv1'sIT. wv. a. [re viſiter, Fr. reviſo, re biſito, Lat.] To 


viſit again. 

pak Thee I reviſit ſafe, 

And feel thy fov'reign vital lamp; but thou 
Reviſit fl not theſe eyes, that rowl in vain, 


Pope. 


Let the pale fire revz/it Thebes, and bear 
Theſe pleaſing orders to the tyrant's car. Pope's Statius | 


guour, oblivion, or obſcurity. _ | 5 
To REVI'VE. v. u. [revivre, Fr. revivo, Lat. 
1. To return to He. 

unto him again, and he revived, 

| -.5:.” She dies: e 
But ſoon revives: death over him no power 
Shall long uſurp. 5 | 
2. To return to vigour or fame; to riſe from languour, obli- 
- Vion, or obſcurity. NE WES | 


I Kings, XVil. 22. 


I revive at this laſt ſight, aſſur'd that man ſhall live. 


Spot more delicious than thoſe gardens feign'd in | 
Of reviv'd Adonis. Milton. 


Noiſe of arms, or view of martial guiſc, 3 
Might not revive deſire of knightly exerciſe. Fairy Q. 
God lighten our eyes, and give us a little reviving in our 
bondage. | * n, i. . 
3. Lo renew; to recolle&; to bring back to the memory. 
Tue memory is the power to revive again in our minds 
thoſe ideas which, after imprinting, have been laid aſide out 
of fight _—_ | Locle. 
| The mind has a power in many caſes to revive percep- 


Old Egeus only could revive his fon, 


revives, 15 . 
To REVIVIFICATE. v. a. [revivifier, Fr. re and vivi- 
fico, Lat.] To recall to life. | 


recalling to life. 5 
As long as an infant is in the womb of its parent, ſo lon 
are theſe medicines of reviwiſication in preparing. Spect. 
REevivrsCENCY. 2. ſ. [reviviſco, reviviſcentia, Lat. ] Re- 
newal of life. 1 23 
Scripture makes mention of a reſtitution and reviviſcency 
of all things at the end of the world. Hurnel. 
REUNION. 2. /. [reunion, Fr. re and union.) Return to a 
ſtate of juncture, coheſion, or concord. 5 
She, that ſnould all parts to reunion bow, 
She that had all magnetick force alone, 
To draw and faſten ſundred parts in one. 
To REUNITE. v. a. [re and 1 8 a 955 
1. To join again; to make one whole a ſecond time; to join 
what is divided, Z | | 
By this match the line of Charles the Great 


Donne. 


2. To reconcile; to make thoſe at variance one. 
To RE UNT TE. v. 2. To cohere again. 


Latin. 
1. That may be recalled. k 
Howſoever you ſhew bitterneſs, do not act any thing that 
is not revocable. 
2. That may be repealed. | 


bei vocable. | 
To Ro YOCATE. v. a. [revoce, Latin.] To recall; to call 


His ſucceſſor, by . 2 
his patents, and did revocate ; de ; 
— 3 ume his liberalities. Daniel's Civil War. 
REe'VOCATION. 2. ſ. [revocation, Fr. revocatio, Lat.] 
i. Act of recalling. * 5 
One, that ſaw the people bent for the rewocation of Cal- 
vin, pro eee rede their affection. oo ter. 
. recalled. n 
5 liens king commanded Chenandra to tell him that he 
had received advice of his revocation. Howel's Vocal Foreft. 
ho R 5 rev erſal. 3 "A 
It a grievance be inflited on a perſon, he may appeal, it is 


Views; the more narrowly we look into them, the more oc« | 


To REVLLE. v. a. [re and vile.] To reproach to vility; | 


Government of the Tongue. 


ö 


Buzle. | 


Ok your dear mother England. 
3. Groſs departure from duty. | 


To nnd thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. Milton 4: 


The Lord heard. Elijah, and the ſoul of the child came | 


Milton. | 


| 2. To conſider; to meditate on. 


tions, which it has once had. Locle. 
4. To quicken; to rouſmGGQ. „„ 
I ſhould revive the ſoldiers hearts; 3 | 
Becauſe I ever found them as myſelf. Shakeſpeare. 
What firſt ZEneas in this place beheld, 
Reid his courage, and his fear expell d. Dryden. 


Who various changes of the world had known. Dryden. | 
REVLTVER. x. /. [from revive.] That which invigorates or | 


REVIVIFICA'TION, 3. / [from revivificate.] The act of | 


Was reunited to the crown of France. Shakeſp. Henry v. 


RE'VOCABLE. adj. [revocable, French; revoco, revocabilis, | 


Bacon's Eſſays. | 


RE'VOCABLENESS. 2. ſ. [from rewvocable.] The quality of | 


R'E W 


. | . 1 ien 
REVO RE, v. #. [revoquer, Fr. re ocb, Lat. 
1. To repeal ; to reverie. | mar 
That ſociety hath before conſented, without rewoling the 
ſame after. g . © Hooker, 5, 1. 10, 
When we abrogate a law as being il made, the Whole 
cauſe tor which it was made ſtill remaining, do we not herein 
revoke our very own deed, and upbraid ourſelves wit tolly, 
yea, all that were makers ot it with overiight and error? 
* 5 Hoster. 
What reaſon is there, but that thoſe grants and privileges 
ſhould be revoked, or reduced to the fi intention? Spenſer. 
Without my Aurengzebe I cannot live; 


Rewoke his doom, or elle my ſentence give. Dryden. 
2. To check; to repreſs, r 1 8 if 
She ſtrove their ſudden rages to revoke, 8 
That at the laſt ſuppreſſing fury Pr 
They gan abſtain, Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


3. To draw back. | | 
Shame were to revoke | 
The forward footing of an hidden ſhade. Fairy Queen. 
Seas are troubled, when they do rewole 1 
Their flowing waves into themſelves again. Dawes. 
REvo'kEMENT. 2. / [from revoke. Revocation repcal; 
recall, Little in uſe. | | | 
Let it be nois'd, Ck | 
That through our interceſſion, this revotement — 
And pardon comes. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
To REVOLT. v. n. [revolter, Fr. revultare, Italian. ] 


| 1 or rebellion. | . 
| I will revolt from me, and turn to him. Shakep. 
Our difcontented countries do revolt, © © © 
Our people quarrel with obedience. - Shakeſp. King Jobn. 
Jaſon and his company revolted from the kingdom. z Mac. 
This people hath a revolting and a rebellious heart; they 

are revolted and gone. . | 
2. To change. Not in uſe. TS. 
You are already love's firm vota 
REvO'LT. 2. /. [revolte, Fr. from the verb.] 
1. Deſertion; change of ſides. 


tecbled by daily revolts. Raleugh's Hiſtory of the World. 
It all our levies are made in Scotland or Ireland, may not 
thole two parts of the monarchy be too powerful for the relt, 

in caſe of a revolt? Addiſon's State of the Mar. 


| | 2. A revolter; one who changes ſides. Not in uſe, 


| You ingrate revolts,  - 
Lou bloody Nero's, ripping up the wom 


Your daughter hath made a groſs revolt; _ 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes, 


Toan extravagant and wheeling ſtranger. Shakeſpeare. 


REVO'LTED. part. adj. from revolt.) Having ſwerved from 


Thou ſingle haſt maintain'd eg 
Againſt yewelted multitudes the cauſe of truth. Milton. 


celerter; a renegade, - | | | 
Foair honour that thou doſt thy Gofs in truſting 
le will accept thee to defend his cauſe, ' 


He was not a revolter from the truth, which he had once 
embraced,  Atterbury's Sermons, 


Thoſe, who are N or revolters, (hall periſh, Swift. 


To REVO'LVE. v.n. [revolvo, Lat. 
1. To roll ina circle; to perform a revolution. 


Each ROWE year, 


2. T6 tall in a regular courſe of changing poſſeſſors; to de- 
volve. | 

On the deſertion of an appeal, the juriſdiction does ipſe 

| 1 15 rewelve to the judge a quo. 

'0 REVO'LVE. v. a. [ revoluo, Latin. ] 

1. Jo roll any thing round. | 

Then in the Eaſt her turn ſhe ſhines, 
Revolv d on heav'n's great axis. 2 


You may revolve what tales I told you 


Of courts, of princes, of the tricks of war. Sbaleſpearo. 


 REvOLU'TION. #. .. [revolution, Fr. revolutus, Lat. 


began to move. 

| On their orbs impoſe —— | 
Such reſtleſs revolution, day 7 . 

| ton's Paradiſe Loft, b. viii, 


Repeated, Mi 
They will be taught by the diurnal revolution of the hea- 


=, 0 Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
2. Space meaſured by ſome revolution. REES He 
At certain revolutions are they brought, 


Meteors have no more time allowed them for their mount- 
ing, than the ſhort revolution of a day. Dryden, 
The Perſian wept over his army, that within the rewvolutzon 
of a ſingle age not a man would be lett alive. Wake, 
3. Change in the ſtate of a government or country, It is uſed 


fion of King William and Queen Mary. | 
2. Rotation in general; returning motion. 


ear 5 
Comes thund'ring back with dreadful rewo/ution _ 


Jo REVO MIT. v. a. [ revomir, Fr. re and vomit.) To vomit; 
to vomit again. | 715 
They might caſt it up, and take more vomiting and revo- 
miting what they drink. Hakeawell on Prowidence. 
REVU LSION, #. 4 [ revulfion, Fr. revulſus, Lat.] The act 
of revolving or drawing humours from 2 remote part of the 


0 0 * 

Derivation differs from rewulſian only in the meaſure of 
the diſtance, and the force of the medicines uſed : if we draw 
it to ſome very remote or contrary part, we call it rewul/ion ; 
if only to ſome neighbouring place, and by gentle means, 
we call it derivation. - Wiſeman of Tumours, 

There is a way of revulſion to let blood in an adverſe 
part. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

I had heard of ſome ſtrange cures of frenzies, by caſual 
applications of fire to the lower parts, which ſeems rea{cn. 
able enough, by the violent revulfon it may make of hu- 
mours from the head, Temple's Miſcellanies. 

To REWARD. vv. a. [re and award, to give in return. 
Skinner. | | 
x. To give in return. | 
Thou haſt rewarded me good, whereas I have rewarded 
thee evil. 1 Sam. xxiv. 17. 
They rewarded me evil for good, Pſalm xxxv. 12. 
2. To repay; to recompenſe for ſomething good. 
To judge th* unfaithful dead, but to reward 

His faithful, and receive them into bliſs. | Miltog. 

The Supreme Being rewards the juſt, and puniſhes the 
unjuſt, Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 

REWAAD. 2. ſ. [from the verb.] 


ö 


not. neceſſary to pray a re vocation of ſuch a grievance. Aylife. 


1. Recompenſe given for good. 
| | 9 M 


1. To tall off from one to another, It denotes ſomething of 


ern 
a | rYy it 5 
And cannot ſoon revolt and change your mind. Sbaleſp. 


He was greatly ſtrengthened, and the enemy as much en- 
Shakeſp. King John, 


REVOLTER, a. /. [from revolt.) One who changes fides; a 


A murderer, a revelter, and a robber. Milton's Agoniſtes. = 


They do not revolve about any common centre, Cheyne. 
If the earth rede thus, each houſe near the equator mult _ 
move a thouſand miles an hour. Watts's Impr. of the Mind. 


The teeming ewes a triple offspring bear, Pope. 
 Ayliffe's Parergon. 


1. Courſe of any thing which returns to the point at which it 


And feel by turns the bitter change, Milton, 


pee us nal Hex, for the change produced by the admu- | 


On my defenceleſs head. Milton. 


Reward 


— —— 


of evening tales. 


RuETORNTCIAN. a. ,. [rhetoricien, Fr. rhetor, Lat. 


Rewwayds and puniſhments do always preſuppoſe ſomething 


willingly done wel. or ill 3 without which reſpect, though we 


may tometimes receive good, yet then it is only a benefit, 
and not a reward, 


Hooker, b. i. 89. 
They have good rexvard for their labour. Ecclef. iv. 9. 
To mylelt L owe this due regard, 
Not to make love my gitt, but my rexvard. Dryden. 


« x2 * 
Men have conſented to the immortality of the ſoul and the | 


recompentes of another world, promiling to themtelves tome 

rewards of virtue after this life. | | 
2. It is ſometimes uſed with a mixture of irony, for puniſh- 
ment or recompenſe of evil. 


REWA'RDABLE. adj. [from reward.] Worthy of reward, 


Nen's actions are judged, whether in their own nature 7e- 
wardable or puniſhable, 2 _ Hooker, b. i. 89. 
Ihe action that is but indifferent, and withuut reward, it 
done only upor our own choice, is an act of religion, and 
rexwardable by God, it done in obedience to our ſuperiors. 
NT Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
REwa'RDER. J. /. [from reward.}] One that rewards; one 
that recompenſes. a 


A liberal rewarder of his friends. Shakejp. Rich. III. 


As the Supreme Being is the only proper judge ot our per- 


fections, ſo is he the only fit rewarder of them. Addiſon. 
Ill judges, as well as rexvarders, have popular aſſemblies 
been, of thoſe who beſt delei ved from them. Swift, 
To REWO'RD. v. a. [re and word.) To repeat in the lame 
words, | 255 | | 
Bring me to the teſt, ' 

And I the matter will reword; which madneſs 
Would gambol from. _. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
RHABA'RBARATE. adj. from rhabarbara, Lat.] Imp.cg- 
nated or iinctured with rhubarb. TIE 
Tue {alt humours mutt be evacfated by the ſennate, rha- 
barbarate, and tweet manna purgers, with acids added, oi 
the purging waters. Fleyer on the Humnours. 


 - RHA'BDOMANCY. 2. /. LEA and Hj.] Div ination by 


a Wand. | | 
Ot peculiar rhabdomancy is that which is uſed in mineral 


diſcoveries, with a torked hazel, commonly called Moles's | 


rod, which, freely held forth, will ftir and play if any mine 
be under it. | 


out regular deperdence of one part upon another. 


Alk our rhapyodi}t, if you have nothing but the exellence | 
and lovelineis of virtue to preach, and no future rewards or | 


puniſhments, how many vicious retches will you ever re- 
claim, Waits's Improvement of the Mind. 


RHA'PSODY. . /. [ja pe, to ſew, and a3, a long. ] | 
de- 


Aly numder of parts joined together, without neceſlary 
- pendence or natural connection. . 
; Such a deed, as ſweet religion makes 

A rhapjody of words. 


_ ſuppoſed in each ſingle hunter. Hammond. 
| fle, that makes nv reflections on what he reads, only loads 
his mind with a rhapyoc, of tales fit for the entertainment of 
The words ſlide over theears, and vaniſh like a rhapyocly 


RHE TORICK. 2. Fo Lien; rhetorique, Fr.] 


1. The act of ſpeaking not merely with propriety, but with art 


and elegance. 


We could not allow him an orator, who had the beit! 
thoughts, and who knew all the rules of rhetorique, if he | 
Dryden s Dufre). 
Ot the paſſions, and how they are moved, Aniitotle, in, 
his {ſecond book of rhctorich, hath admirably diſcourſed in a 


had not acquired the art or uling them. 


little co:npals. Locke's Thoughts on Reading. 


Grammarteacheth us to ſpeak properly, rþetorick inftrutts. 


to ſpcak clegantly. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 


2. The power of perſuaſion; oratory. CES * 
Ig he heart's Hill rbetorich, diſelos'd with eyes. Shakeſp. | 


His ſober lips then did he ſoftly part, | 

Whence of pure rhetorick whole ſtreams outflow, Fairfax. 
Enjoy your dear wit and gay rhetorick, _ 
That hack 


taining tv rietorick ;; oratorial ; figurative, 


Tac apprenenſion is fo deeply rivetted into my mind, that | 


\ rhetorical flouriſhes cannot at all looſen it. More. 
Becauſe Brutus and Caſſius met a blackmore, and Pom- 


pey had on a dark garment at Pharſalia, theſe were preſages 


_ of their overthrow, which notwithſtanding are ſcarce rheto- 
rical {equels; concluding metaphors from realities, and trom 
conceptions metaphorical inferring realities again. Brown. 


The ſubject moral, logical, or rhetorical, which does not 

Watts Improvement of the Mind. 

' RHETO'RICALLY. adv. [from 5 Like an orator; | _ 
| 


come under our lenſes. 


figuracively ; with intent to move the paſhons. . 
ToRHETO'RICATE. v. n. | rhetortcor, low Latin, from rheto- 
rick.)] To play the orator ; to attack the pafſions _ 
"Twill be much more ſeaſonable to retorm, than apolo- 
gize or rhetoricate z not to ſuffer themſelves to periſh in the 
midſt of ſuch ſolicitations to be ſaved. Decay of Piety. 


ne who 
tcaches the ictence of rhetorick. 


The ancient ſophiſts and rhetoricians, which ever had | 


young auditors, lived till they were an hundred years old. 


| P 2 Bacon. 
"Tis the buſineſs of rhetor.czans to treat the characters of 
the paſſions. Dryden s Dufreſnoy. 


A man may be a very good rhetorician, and yet at the 
Came time a mean orator. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 
RHETORYCIAN. adj, Suiting a maſter of rhetorick. 
Holdly preſum'd with hetorician pride, 
To hol of any queſtion either ſide. 


ruſt not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes; 
For villainy is not without ſuch a rheum ; 
And he long traded in, it makes it ſeem 
Like rivers of remorſe. 
You did void your rheum upon my beard. 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheun, 


Shakeſpeare. 
Sa. 


Like a proud river 2 o'er his bounds? Shakeſpeare. | 
ealc 5 


Each changing ſeaſon does its poiſon bring, 


Rheums chill the winter, agues blaſt the ſpring. Prior. 


RHEUMATICK. adj, [F; from rhbeum.] Proceeding 


trom rheum or a peccant water y humour, 
The moon, the governeſs of floods, 
Pale in her anger, waſhes all the air, 


Tillotſon. | 


equal and right cones joined together at their baie. 3 
Trevoux and Harris. | 


| Ryo MBICK. adj. {from rhcmb.] Shaped like a rhomb. 


| Brown's V ulgar Errours.. 
RHAPSODIST. 7. . [ from rhapſody.] One who writes with 


| _ Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 
This contulion and rhapſody of difficulties was not to be | 


Locle. 


Watts's Improvement of the Mind.. 


= ſo well been taught her dazzling fence. Milton. | 
Rur ro RIC AL. adj. [rhetoricus, Lat. from rhetorick.] Per- 


Blackmore. | 
RHEUM. . /. [Fe rheume, Fr.] A thin watery matter 
ng through the glands, chiefly about the mouth. Quincy. 


And will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, 
To date the vile contagion of the night? 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air, 
To add unto his ficknels ? Fo eſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 

The South he loos' d, who night and horror brings, 
And fogs are ſhaken from his flaggy wings: 
From his divided beard two ſtreams he pours ; 
His head and rþeuwny eyes diſtil in ſhow'rs. 


- beait in the Eaſt Indics armed with a horn in his front. 
Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear, 
The arm'd rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian tyger; 
Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
It you draw your beaſt in an emblem, ſhew a landicape of 
the country natural to the beait; as to the 7hznoceros an Eaſt 
Indian landſcape, the crocodile, an Egyptian. Peacham. 
RHOMB. 2. /. | rhombe, French; rhombas, Lat. 5%. .] In 
geometry, a parallelogram or quadrangular figure, having 
its four hides equal, and conſiſting of parallel lines, with two 
oppoſite angles acute, and two obtuſe: it is formed by two 


Save the ſun his labour, and that ſwift 7; 
Nocturnal and diurnal rhombYuppos'd 
- Invihble elle above all ſtars, the Wheel 
Ot day and night. | 
See how in warlike muſter they appear, | 
In rhombs and wedges, and half moons aud wings. Milt. 


Many other torts of ſtones are regularly figured ; the aſteria 
in form of a tar, and they are of a he figure, Grexwv.. 
RHO'MBOID. 1. / {pBordi; rhomberde, Fr.] A figure 

approaching to a rhomb. | | 


are of a rhombick figure; talk of luch as are rhomboid. | 


RHOMBOLUDAL. adj, [from rhomboid.] Approaching in ſhape 
to a rhomb. | | 4 


many others innxed round the middle of it. Woodward. 
RHU'BARB, . /. [ rhabarbara, Lat.] A medicinal roct ilight- 
ly purgative, referred by botanilts to the dock. | 
What rhubarb, tenna, or what purgative drug 

Would icour thele Engliſh hence? 

Having fixed the fontanel, I purged him with an intuhon 
ot rhubarb in 1tmail ale. Fas  Wijuman's Surgery. 
RHYME. 2. /. {2% ; rhbythme, French. 3 | 
1. A harmonical tuccetlion of ſounds. ; 
ſound of one verſe to the lait found or ſyllable of another. 
Ihe youth with ſongs and rhymes: 

Some dance, ſome halc the rope. 

For rhyme the rudder is of verſes, 3 

With which like ſhips thy ſteer their courſes. Hudibras. 

Such was the news, indeed, but ſongs and rhymes 

Prevail as much in theſe hard iron times; | | 

As would a plump of trembling tow], that riſe 
Againſt an eagle fouling from the ſkies, 

t Cupid throws a lingle dart, 
Wie make him wound the lover's heart; 
But if he takes his bow and quiver, 

Tis ſure he mult transfix the liver; 

For rhime with reaſon may diſpenſe, 
And sound has right to govern fenſe. 

3. Poetry; a poem. | 
2 All his manly power it did diſperſe, 
As he were warmed with inchanted rhimes, 

That oftentimes he quak'd. oY 
Who would not ling tor Lycidas ? he knew 

Himlclf to ſing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

| Now tportive youth, : 
Carol incondite rhythms with ſuiting notes, 
And quaver inharmonious. 
RHYME or Reaſin. Number or ſenſe. 
I was promis'd on a time, 
To have reaſon tor my: rhyme; | 
But from that time unto this ſeaſon, I 
I had neither rhyme nor reaſon. N= Spenſer 
The guiltineſs of my mind drove the groſſneſs of the top- 


- Denham. 


Prior. 


Milton. 


To RUYME. v. z. 
1, To agree in found. ; | 1 2 
le was too warm on picking work to dwell, 7 
But tagotted his notions as they fell, | | | 

And, if they rhim'd and rattled. all was well. Dryden, 

2. To make verſes. 3 Hh 
Theſe fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhime themſelves 
into ladies favours, they do always reaſon themſelves out 
again. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


Who rhym'd tor hire, and patroniz'd for pride. 

RHY MER. 1. . [ from rhyme.] One who makes rhymes; 
RHTYT MST ER. a verſifier; a poet in contempt. | 

Scall'd rhzmers will ballad us out o' tune. Sate. 

It was made penal to the Engliſh, to permit the Iriſh to 

graze upon their lands, to entertain any of their minſtrels, 

rhimers, or news-tellers. . Darvies on Ireland. 

Rhymer, come on, and do the worſt you can; 

I tear not you, nor yet a better man. Dryden. 

His rhime is conſtrained at an age, when the paſſion of 

love makes every man a rhimer, though not a poet. Dryden. 


I ſpeak of thoſe who are only rhimfters. Dennis. 
So modern rhimers wiſely blait 
The poetry of ages paſt, | 
An: trom its ruin build their own. Shakeſpeare. 


RHY'T4MICAL. adj, [fuMpunig; rythmique, Fr. from rhyme 
or roythm. ] Harmonical ; having proportion of one ſound to 
ano: her, . 

RIB. u. /. [pubbe, Saxon. ] A bone in the body. 

1. Ot thele there are twenty-four in number, viz. twelve on 
each ſide the twelve vertebræ of the back; they are ſegments 
of a circle; they grow flat and broad, as they approach the 
ſternum ; but the nearer they are to the vertabep, che rounder 

and thicker they are; at which end they have a round head, 
which, being covered with a cartilage, is received into the 
ſinus in the bodies of the vertebre : the ribs, thus articulated, 
make an acute angle with the lower vertebræ: the ribs have 
each a ſmall canal or ſinus, which runs along their under 
ſides, in which lies a nerve, vein, and artery; their extre- 


Dryden. | 
RHINO'CEROS, 2. / ö and xigag; rhinocerot, Fr.] A valt 


Milton. 
RI ATDRY. 3. J. [frm"ribald; ribaudie, old r.] 
| Many other ſorts of ſtones are regularly figured; and they | 4 
Greao. 
Another rhomboidal ſelenites of a compreſſed form, had | | 


Shakeſp. Macbeth." 


2. The conſonance ct verſes ; the correſpondence of the laſt | 


_ Dryden. | 


Fairy Queen, „ . | 


_ Phillips. 


pery into a received belief, in deſpight of the teeth of, all | 
rh,me and reaſon, that they were fairies, —Shakeſpagre. 


There march'd the bard and blockhead, fide by ide, 
unciad. 


| 2. Valuable; eſtimable; precious; ſplendid; ſumptuous: | 


| 


RIG 

Ahl make my ſeated heart knock FS NON 

Againſt the ule of nature! Sealer, IT | 

He open'd my lett fide, and took . Nachetz 5 4 
From thence a riö, with cordial ſpirits ety 13 

And lite blood ſtreaming freſh. Mallon 


He, who firſt the pailage try d, Fer. Lo. vit, 
In harden'd oak his heart did hide, fe 
Aud #:bs of iron arm'd his fide, - Mp: 
Who tempted firit the briny flood. 


a wo Dryden 
2. Any piece of timber or other e ' 
kde. : b 85 matter which itrengtheus ths 
ould not ſee the ſandy hour. | | 
But I ſhould think of . — N 
And fee my wealthy Andrew dock d in ſand, 
Vailing her high top lower than ber . 
. To kus her, burial. - Shakeſpeare's Merchant of 8 
RI BALD. =. / [ribauld, Fi. rials, 1 on & Fai, 
ar ogra Fare wretch. 1 A louie, 
That lewd ribbald, with vile luſt eh 
| NN . — guy hands on —— ed, 
© {poll her dainty corſe io fair and £ 3 
; Your array nag uf 1 F, ay Queen. 
nh Aetvg 2 her, 3 a cow in june, 
Hollts fails, and flies. Shakeſp. Anthuny ay | 
Waked by the lark, ba buly day ee 
Wak d by the lark, has rous'd the riba * 
And dreaming night will hide our joys „ ike 
5 Ne er one ſprig of Jaurel grac'd theſe rio bala, 0 . 
rom tlaſhing Bentley down to pidling Tibbads. Pope, 
lewd, brutal language. | Meu, 
Mr. Cowley aſſerts, that obſcenity has no 
Buckingham ſays, tis an ill fort of Wir, whic 
more to ſphere it than bare-faced ribaldiy. 
The ribaldry of the low characters is different 
miller, and cook, are diſtinguiſhed from each other. Dy 
In the ſame antique loom theſe ſcenes were wrougi 0 
Embelliſh'd with good morals and jule thought * 
I rue nature in her nobleſt light you tte, G 
E'er yet debauch'd by modern galant 
_ "Fo trifling jetts and fulſome 7 Granville 
If the outward proteſſion of religion were once ix practic 
among men in office, the clergy would (ce their duty at 
intereſt in qualifying themſelves for lay-converſation, when 
once they were out oi tear of being choaked by ribaldry or 
prophaneneſs. „ Sault 
Ri BAN p, 1. % [rubande, ruban, Fr.] A filet of filk; a n. 
row web of ſilk, which is worn tor ornament, TY 
gere bon 2 50 Mall be looſe enrob'd, 
Vil r2obands pendent, flaring bout her head. | 
| * ee did the braided trees bind, * 1 
5 e reſt was looſe. Dryden's Knight's 
See! inthe liſts they wait the W 0 a 2 22 
Some love device is wrought on ev'ry {word, 
And ev'ry riband bears foiac myſtick word, Granvill, 
RIBBED. adj. [from r16.] | 5926 
1. Furniſhed with ribs. TOE - | 
Was I by rocks engender'd ? vi with ſteel? 
Such tortures to reſiſt, or not to ſecl! Ganz. 
lung on each bough a ſingle leaf appears, 
Which thrivell'd in its infancy remains, 
| Like aclos'd fan, nor ſtretches wide its veins, 
But as the ſeaſons in their circle run, Oh 
Opes its ribbd ſurface to the nearer ſun, g. 


place in nit 
has noting 
Dr 


den, 
; the lecve, 


2. Incloſed as the body by ribs. 
5 Remember 1 
The nat'ral brav'ry of your iſle, which ſtands 
As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in, 4 
With rocks unſcaleable, and roaring waters. Stake, 
RrBBON. 2. J. See RiBanD. BE 25 
To RIBROAST. v. . [rib and roaſt.] To beat foundly. A 
burleſque word. * „ 37 
| "That done, he riſes, humbly bows, _ 
And gives thanks for the princely blows; 
| 8 not meanlyproud, and boalting 
Of bis magnificent r ibroaſting. 5 Butter, 
I have been pinched in fleſh, and well ribroafec undermy 
former maſters ; but I'm in now fot ſkin and all. L'Effrange. 
R1'BWORT. z. /. A plant. 8 
RiC. 1. J. Ric denotes a powerful, rich, or valiant man; 4 
in thete verſes of Fortunatus : | 1 
Hlilperice potens, fi interpres batbarus adjit, 
Adjutor fortis hoc quoque nomen babet. . 
i'pric Barbarians a ſtout helper term. 
So Alfric is altogether ſtrong; Ethelvic, nobly ſtrong ar 
powerful: to the ſame ſenſe as Polycrates, Crato, Plutu- 
chus, Opimius, Gibſon's Camden, 
Rice. u. /. Tre Lat. ] One of the eſculent grains: ithath 
its grains diſpoſed into a panicle, which are almolt of an 
oval figure, and are covered with a thick bulk, ſomewiat 
like barley : this grain is greatly cultivated in moſt of the 
Eaſtern countries. DA SE Mila. 
| Rice is the food of two thirds of mankind it is kindlyt9 
human conſtitutions, proper for the conſumpuve, and = 
ſubject to hemorrhages. e ba 10 
If the ſnuff get out of the ſnuffers, it may fall nou 
of rice milk. . Swifts Directions to the Baller. 
RICH. adj. {riche, Fr. ricco, Italian; pica, Saxon.) 1 
1. Wealthy; abounding in wealth; abounding in mene) 
poſſeſſions; opulent. DE 
Ils am as rich in having ſuch a jewel, Balea 
As twenty ſeas, if all their ſand were pearl. Shak, u. 
The rich ſhall not give more, and the poor no leis, Ns 
A thief bent to unhoard the caſh „Ae 
Of ſome rich burgher. 4 in land, and 
Several nations of the Americans are ric in * 
poor in all the comforts of lite. | have beau- 
| He may look upon the rich as benefactors, who ha Seed, 
tified the proſpect all around him. 


Earth, in her wich attire, Milton. 
Conſummate lovely ſmil de. vantity of 
* HITng any ingredients or qualities in a great d 

egree. 8 
= ts So we th' Arabian coaſt do £now 
At diſtance, when the ſpices blow, | 
By the rich odour taught to ſtecr, Falle. 
ough neither day nor ſtar appear. 
If lite be ſhort, it ſhall be glorious, gion. Rows 
Each minute ſhall be rich in tome 2 14 aer. 
Sauces and rich ſpices are fetched from Jude. 


mities, which are faſtened to the ſternum, are cartilaginous, | 4. Fertile; fruitful. . L 

and the cartilages make an obtuſe angle with the bony part There are, who fondly ſtudious of ine. = 

of the 71bs; this angle reſpects the head: the cartilages are Rich foreign mold on their ill - natur d lan Philapte 
harder in women than in men, that they may better bear the] Induce. | : )bſolete- 
weight of their brealts : the ribs are of two forts; the ſeven RIED. adj. {from rich. ] Enriched. 0 2 
upper are called true ribs, becauſe their cartilaginous ends are Of all theſe bounds, . , 
received into the ſinus of the ſternum : the five lower are With ſhadowy foreſts, and with cham 2 
called falſe ribs, becauſe they are ſofter and ſhorter, of which With plenteous rivers and wide 1kirte 22 Korg Lets 
only the firſt is joined to the extremity of the ſternum, the | We make thee lady. Shakeſþe 
cartilaginous extremities of the reſt being tied to one another, R1'CHES. u. . [richeſſes, French. ] 


That rheumatick diſeaſes do abound. Shakeſpeare. | 
The blood taken away looked very ſizy or e 
| b yer. 
RHEUMATISM. 2. ſ. {jroudliop?;; rheumatiſme, Fr. rheu- 
mnmnatiſmus, Lat.] A painful diſtemper ſuppoſed to proceed 
from acrid humours. | 
Rheumatiſm is a diſtemper affecting chiefly the membrana 
communis muſculorum, which it makes rigid and unfit for 
motion; and it ſcems to be occationed almoſt by the ſame 


' cauſes, as the mucilaginous glands in the joints are rendered | and thereby leaving a greater ſpace for the dilatation of the | x. Wealth; money or poſſeſſion. g rendered it 
Riff and gritty in the gout. _ ; Quincy. ſtomach and entrails : the laſt 2 theſe ſhort ribs is ſhorter The hepa ie Sor of riches to charity has Hamm" 
The throtling quinley 'tis my ſtar appoints, than all the reſt: it is not tied to them, but ſometimes to the neceſlary by laws to ſecure propriety» and the great elif 

_ Drydia. | muſculus obliquus deſcendens. Quincy. Chemiſts ſeek riches by tranſmutation rat. 


And rheumati/ms I lend to rack the joints. 
RHEU'MY. adj. 0 


from rbeum. ] Full of ſharp moiſture, 


B lick ? Why do I yield to that ſuggeſtion ? 
s Brutus flick ? * 


_ Whoſe horrid image doth upfix my hair, 


Riches do not conſiſt in having more gold w 0 


Gy, 


bal / d. 


ly. A 


Butler, 
nder my 


range. 


man; as 


kindly to 
and thole 
rhatbutt. 
nto a dif 
be Butler . 


money of 


RID 

having more in proportion than our neighbours, whereby 
a —. enabled to 
conveniencies 
- ſharifg 
wa hat riches give us, let us firſt enquire, 

28 fn y * . eee Pope. 

id; tuous appearance. | 

5 werte her 1 heaven's! avement, trodden gold. Milton. 
RICALY- adv. [from rich. 2 3 C 

With riches; wealthily z {plendidly ; magnificently. _ 
„in Belmont is a lady richly lett, 
ad ſhe is fair, of wondrous virtues. 
Women richly gay in gems. 
teouſly. 


ilton. 


* rown's Vulgar Errours, 
Kae a man has ſtudied the laws of England, the reading 


' the reports 


bf 1 i ſuch licentiouſneſs among the baſeſt of the people, 


that one would not be ſorry to ſee them beſtowing upon one 
ucukess. a aeg rich. es 

; wealth. (Hh | 
I, 0 —_— you have left proof to the world ; 1 
And virtue is grateful wow. beauty and a 5 fo : cord 
4. Finery ; ſplendour. „ 


. Fertility ; tecundity 3 fruitfulneſs. 70 


bundance or perfection of any quality. _ | 
133 wylkik with the richneſs and variety of colours 
in the weltern parts of heaven. . Spectator. 
ring qualities. 33 . 
r Leaf 1881 tincture of whoſe guſhing blood 
Soul clearly prove the richneſs of his food. 
Ries. n. /. See RE 


and ſheltered from wet. 
An mundation 
O'erflowed a farmer's barn and ſtable; 
Whole ricks of hay and ftacks ot corn 


and corn ricks. Mortimer . Huſbandry. 
1. A heap of corn or hay piled by the gatherer. 
In the North they bind them up in (mall bundles, and make 
ſmall ricks of them in the field, 
RICKETS. . /. Lrachilit, Lat.] A name given to the di- 
temper at its appearance by Ghition. | | | 
The rickets is a diftemper in children, from an unequal 
ditribution of nouriſhment, whereby the joints grow Knotty, 


and friction. Quincy. 
together, by reaſon ot their Jikenels, Grawnt 5s Bills of Mort. 
O were ny 7 fairly knock do th' head, | 
I ſhou'd poſlels the eſtate it he were dead; 
He's ſo far gone with the r:ckets and the evil, 
So when at ſchool we firſt declaim, 
Old Buſby walks us in a theme, 
Whoſe props ſupport our infant vein, 
And help the rackets in the brain 
But when our ſouls their force dilate, 
Our thoughts grow up to wit's eſtate. 5 
Mextrr. adj. (from rickets.} Diſeaſed with the ric keis. 


Rid, pret. of ride. | 
TRIED. v. a. [from hneddan, Saxon.) 
. To ſet free; to redeem. | 


Itis he that delivereth me from my cruel enemies; thou | 
XVIll. 49. 


ſhalt rid me from the wicked man. | 
Rid me, and deliver me out of great waters. Pſalm cxliv. 
I will bring you out from wo 
you out of their bondage. | 
2 To clear; to diſencumber. 


They were not before fo willing to be rid of their learned | 


palior,as now importunate to obtain him again from them, 

had given him entertainment. Hooker. 

I mult vid all the ſeas of pirates. 

We'll uſe his countenance; which being done, 
Let her, who would be rid of him, deviſe 

His ſpeedy taking off. 

Upon the word, ſtept forth 


Three of thy crew, to rid thee of that care. B. Fobnſon. | 


| I can put on 
Thy terrors, as I ur thy mildneſs on, 
age of thee in all things; and ſhall ſoon, 
Arm d with thy might, vid heav n of theſerebell'd. Milton. 
Did ſaints for this bring in their plate? oy 
For when they thought the cauſe had need on't, 
Happy was he that could be rid on't. | 
de god, unealy till he ſlept again, 
Relolv'd at once to rid himſelf 5 pain. Dryden. 
any tate we deſire to be rid of the preſent evil, which 


Fe are apt to think nothing abſent can equal. Locke. 
greater viſible good does not always raiſe men's de- 
roportion to the greatneſs it appears to have; though 


fre in 


1. utle trouble moves us, and ſets on work to get mo 

oc Es 

The ladies aſked, whether we believed that the men of 

a town would, at the ſame con juncture, have loaden them- 

"th with their wives; or rather, whether they would not 
'e been glad of ſuch an opportunity to get rd of them? 

| Addiſon. 


va 
da 


RiDbay ; 4 
r D [from rid. 
Deliy 


the extent of ſaving mercy towards all men. 
2 D; g N Hooker . 
encumbrance ; loſs of ſomething one is glad to loſe. 
Tow I have too griev'd a heart 5 

a tedious leave: thus loſers part. | 


þ ; | 
"af dexrn away any encumbrances. 
That lie ” oms, and thoſe droppit'g gums, 
eſtrown, unſightly, unſmooth, 


e. 1. An enigma; a 75 e a dark problem. 


W 00 | 2, Any thing puzzling, 


— 


1 me animals, ſome ſmells are found more richly than in | 


of adjudged caſes will richly improve him. Watts. | 
abundantly. An ironical ule. . 


another a chaſtiſement, which they ſo richly deſerve. Addiſon, | 


| _ Riddle me this, and gueſs him, if you can,, 
Who bears a nation in a ſingle man? Dryden's Juvenal. 


This town is famous for the pan ing the ſoil. Addiſon. C2 


Dryden. 
1. A pile of corn or hay regularly heaped up in the open feld, 


Mere down the ſudden current borne. Swift. | 
Mice and ats do great injuries in the field, houſes, barns, | - 


 Mortimer's Huſbandry. | 


and the limbs uneven: its cure is per formed by evacuation | 


In ſome years, liver-grown, ſpleen, and rickets, are put all! 


That one ſmall doſe will tend him to the devil. Dryden, 


Prior. 


In 2 animal, when the ſolids are too lax, the caſe 


of rickety children, the diet ſhould be gently aſtringent. 

| ; ; . 5 ; rbuthnot. 
uexrus. u. /. A plant. Ainſæuorthb. 
RicTuRE. 2. /. [rictura, Lat.] A gaping. Die. 


er their burthens, and rid 
Exodus, vi. 6. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Hudibras. 


The father, ſeeing himſelf entirely rid of Theodous, 


® : 
liy, 2 france from ſudden death, riddance from all adver- 


A gentle riddance Shake. Merchant of Veni 

| a : ice. 
By us, the cock had a good 22 of his bh 
L' Efirange. 


He could never have ridden out ati eternal 
muſt be by a more powertul being than himſelf. Hele. 


RIDDLE. u. /: [pzvelr, Saxon, from pzve, counſel, per- 
haps a trial of wit. ] 


period, but it 


How did you dare 
Jo trade and tratfick with Macbeth, . 
In riddles and in charms of death? Shakeſd. Macbeth. 
_ The Theban montter, that propos'd \ 
Her riddle, and him, who ſolv'd it not, devour'd ; + 
That once found out and ſolv'd, for griet and ſpight, 
Caſt herſelf headlong from the Iſmenian ſteep. Milton. 
Her mother was thinking of a riddle. | 


"T'was a ſtrange riddle of a lady 
Not love, if any lov'd her: hey-day! | 
So cowards never uſe their might, | 
But againſt ſuch as will not fight. Hudibras. 
3. [hnivle, _ A coarſe or open fieve. 

Horle-beans and tares, ſown together, are eaſily parted 
with a riddle. | Mortimer s Hujbandyy. 
To RIDDLE. v. a. [from the noun. ) 
1. To ſolve; to unriddle. There is ſomething of whimſical 

analogy between the two ſenſes of the word riddle: as, we 
lay, to lift a queſtion: but their derivations differ. „ 


2. To ſeparate by a coarſe ſieve. | 
ie fineſt lifted mould muſt be ridledin. Mortimer. 
ToR1'DDLE. v. u. [trom the noun.} To ſpeak ambigu- 
ouſly or ob{curely, y.. | 15 
Be plain, good ſon, and homely in thy drift; 
Riddling conteſſion finds but riddling ſlirift. 
RYDDLINGLY, adv. ( from ridule.] In the manner of a riddic. 
Though like the peſtilence and old-taſhion'd love, 
Kidalingi it catch men, and doth remove 
Never, till it be ſtarv'd out, yet their ſtate | 
Is por. wn Donne. 
To RIDE. v. x. preter. rid or rode; part. rid or ridden. 
urdan, Saxon; vijden, Dutch.) ie Ie | 
1. Jo travel on horieback.- _ 1 | 
Brutus and Caſſius 


Were you but riding forth to air yourlelt, bp 
Such parting were too petty. Shakepeare's Cymbeline, 
Am not I thine aſs, upon which thou batt ridden 7 Numb. 
So ſtands a foreſt tall of mountain oaks LN 
Advanc'd to mighty growth; the traveller 
Hears from the buns e valley, where he rides, 
The hollow murmurs of the winds that blow _ 5 
Amidit the boughs. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
| Let your maſter ride on before, and do you gallop attcr 
him. | Swift's Directions to the Groom. 
2. To travel ina vehicle; to be borne, not to walk. 
Infected be the air whereon they ride. Shakeſpeare. 
Upon this chaos rid the diitreſſed ark, that bore the tmall 
remains of mankind. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
3. Jo be tupported-in motion. 8 3 5 
As venerable Neſtor, hatch'd in ſilver, 
Should with a bond of air, ps db s the axle-tree, 
On which heav'n dg, Knit all the Grecian ears | 
To hisexperienc'd tongue. Shak. Troilus and Craſſida. 
4. To manage an horſe. + W 8 
S Skill to ride ſeems a ſcience, JES 4/9355 
Proper to gentle blood; ſome others feign, 
To manage ſteeds, as did this vaunter; but in vain. 


The horſes I ſaw well choſen, ridden, and turniſhed. 
. Wa | 3 Shakeſpeare. 
Ingnſpir'd by love, whoſe buſineſs's to-pleaſe, 
le rode, he fenc'd, he mov'd with gracetul cafe; Dryden. 
5. To be on the water. | „„ 

On the Weſtern coaſt . 
Rideth a puiſſant army. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

The ſea was grown ſo rough, that the admiral was not 
able longer to ride it out with his gallies ; but was enforced 
to ſlip his anchors, and run his gallies on ground, Knoles. 

They were then in a place to be aided by their Wiptz which 
rode near in Edinburgh Frith. © Hand. 
Waiting him his royal fleet did ride, PD 

And willing winds to their low'r'd fails deny'd. Dryden. 

Now on their coaſts our conquering navy rides, 
6. To be ſupported by ſomething ſublervient 

A. credulous father, and a brother noble, 
Whole nature is ſo far from doing harms, ; 
That he ſuſpects none; on whole fooliſh ny 
My practices rid eaſy. Sbaleſpeare s King Lear. 
To RIDE. v. a. To manage inſolently at will. 

Humility does not make us lervile or inſenſible, nor 
oblige us to be ridden at the pleaſure of every coxcomb. 

He | Coullier. 

The nobility could no longer endure to be ridden by 


RrDER. 7. /. [from ride. : W 
1. One who is carried on a horſe, or in a vehicle. 
The ſtrong camel, and the gen rous horſe, 
Reſtrain'd and aw'd by man's inferior force, 
Do to the rider's will their rage ſubmit, 
And anſwer to the ſpur, and own the bit. 
2. One who manages or breaks horſes. . 
His horſes are bred better; and to that end riders dearly 
hired, Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
I would with jockies from Newmarket dine, 


Prior. 


3. An inſerted leaf. 5 
RIDGE. n. ſ. Ihniꝝꝝ, Saxon; rig, Daniſh; rugge, Dutch, 
the back.] 8 | | 
1. The top of the back. ö 3 | 
| He thought it was no time to ſtay; 
But in a trice advanc d the knight AY, 
Upon the bare ridge bolt upright. Hudibras. 
the back. | 
As when a vulture on Imaus bred, _ 
Whoſe ſnowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 


Diſlodges from a ien ſcarce of prey. Milton. 
s ſons RGA 
Shall dwell to Seir, on that long ridge of hills! Milton. 


The higheſt ridges of thoſe mountains ſerve for the main- 
tenance oF cattle for the inhabitants of the vallies. Ray. 
A ſteep protuberance. ; . 

n | Part riſe in cryſtal wall, or ridge direct, iu 
For haſte. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. 
About her coaſts unruly waters roar, 
And, riſing - aridge, my the ſhore. 

The ground thrown u the plow. 57 
I Thon viſiteſt the earths Thom —— the ridges thereof 
abundantly ; thou ſettleſt the furrows thereot. P alm lxv. 
The body is ſmooth on that end, and on this tis ſet with 
ridges round the point. vod uf. 
heat muſt be ſowed above furrow fourteen days before 
Michaelmas, and laid up in round high warm ridges. . 


Land for graſs lay down when you ſow wheat or rye; but 


Dryacn. 


Dryden. | 


Shake/þ. 5 


Are rid, like madmen, through the gates of Rome. Shak. | 


Fair) Queen. | 


Mien once walk'd where ſhips at anchor ride. Dryden. | 
 Way-lays their merchants, and their land beſets. Dryden. | 


Auf hall bear: the form of -» 


bakers, coblers, and brewers. Swifts Preſbyterian Plea. | | 


And to rough riders give my choiceſt wine. Bramflon. | 


2. The rough top of any thing, reſembling the vertebr:e of | 


© i 


5- The top of the roof riſing to un acute angle. * 
Ridge tiles, or roof tiles, being in lengin thirteen inches, 
and made circular breadthways like an halt eyſinder, whole 
diameter is about ten inches or more, and about half an inch 
and halt a quarter in thickneis, are laid upon the upper part 
or ridge of the roof, and alſo on the hips. o. 

6. Ridges of a horſe's mouth are wrinkles or riſings ot the 
fieth in the root of the mouth, running acroſs from one tide 


furrows or ſinking cavities, | Frarriers Dit, 
To RIDGE. v. a. (from the noun.] To forma ridge. 
Thou from heav enn 
Feign'ſt at thy birth was given thee in thy hair 
| Where ttrength can leaſt abide, though all thy hairs - 
Were briltles rang'd like thoſe that ridge the back 
Ot chat d wild boars, or rufM'd poreupines. Milton. 


| RI'DGLING. 1 Cv rejicula, Lat. Ain au.] A ramhalf 


R1DGI1L, caltrated. | 
Lend my herd, and ſee them fed; | 
To morning paſtures, evening waters led: 
And ware the Lybian ridgi('s butting head. 
Tend them well, and ice them fed , 
In paſtures freſh, and to their watering led; £ 
And *warethe ridgling with his butting head. Dryden, 


Dryden. 


4 R1'DGY. ach. [tromridge.] Kiting in a ridge. 


Far in the fea, agunit the foaming ſhore, 

There ſands a rock, the raging billows rohr 
Above his head in ſtorms ; 1 when 'tis clear, | 

Uncurl their ridgybacks, and at his feet appear. Dryden. 


Louch'd and tham'd by ridicule alone. Pape. 
Thole, who aim at ridicule, = * 
Should nx upon ſome certain rule, NL OEIGE 

Which tairly hints they are in jeſt. Sxvift's Miſcellanies. 
ToR1DICULE, wv. a. {from the noun.] To expole to laugh» 
ter; to treat with contemptuous merriment. 

1 with the vein of ridiculing all that is ſerious and good 
may have no worle effect upon our ſtate, than knight-er- 
rantry had on theirs, _ -- Fs WEE emple. 

He often took a pleaſure to appear ignorant, that he nught 


their books. 0 | Addiſon on Medals. 
RivicuLous. adj. [ridicule, Fr. ridiculus, Lat.] Worthy 
ot laughter; exciting contemptuous merriment. 
1 Thus was the building left | 
Ridiculcus; and the work contution nam'd. 
was not in Titus's power not to be derided ; but it was 
in his power not to be ridiculous. Seuth, 


worthy of laughter or contempt. 

- Eprourus's di 

is ſo ridiculouſly merry, that the deſign of his philoſophy 
was plealure and not in{truttion. - | South. 
RIDICULOUSNESS, 2. /. [from ridiculous.) The quality of 
being naiculous, | © 8 

Wat (port do Tertullian, Minucius, and Arnobius, 


mage with the images conſecrated to divine worſhip? trum 
the meannels of the matter they are made, the caſualties of 


| fire, and rottennels they aredubjoE10j on purpoſe to repre- 
ent the r:diculouſneſs of worſhipping ſuch things. Stilling fl, 


It is provided by another provincial conſtitution, that no 
. ſuftragan bithop ſha}l have more than one riding apparitor, 
and that archdeacons ſhall not have ſo much as one riding 
 apparitor, but only a foot meſlenger. | 
RI bix d. 2. J. from ride.} A diftrift viſitèd by an officer, 
RIDINGCOAT. 2. J. [ruling and coat.] A coat made to keep 
- out weather. | t | 
wrap your own im it. Swift's Directions to the Groom. 
women, when they travel, to bear off the rain. Det 4” 
Ihe palliolum was like our ridinghoods, and ſerved both 
for a tunick and a coat. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Good houſewives all the winter's rage deſpite, 
Diefended by the ridinghood's dilguiie. 
RIE. . /. An eſculent grain. 
but conſiſt of ſeveral ſtamina, produced from the flower- 


pointal, afterward an oblong {lender ſeed incloſed in an huſk, 
which was before the flower-cup : this differs from wheat in 
having a flatter ſpike, the corn larger, and more naked, 

| Millar. 
oung man of a fierce 


RIFE. adj. [nype, Saxon; rijf, Dutch.] Prevalent; pie- 
vailing; abounding. It is 225 only uſed of ideal 
diſtempers. 
hile thoſe reſtleſs deſires, in great men riſe, 
To viſit ſo low folks did much diſdain, . 
This while, though poor, they in themſelves did reign, 
$1, 


„ Guyon cloſely did await | 
Advantage; whilſt his foe did rage moſt riſe; 
Sometimes athwart, ſometimes he itrook him ſtraight, 
And falſed oft his blows. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
The plague was then rife in Hungary, $f les. 
Bleſſings then are plentiful and 55 
More plentiful than hope. 5 Herbert. 
There went a fame in heav'n, that he ere lon 
Intended to create. Milton's Farad Loft, b. i. 
This is the place, 250 
Whence ev'n now the el of loud mirth 


were rife and mortal. Arbuthnot on Air. 


| RIFELY. adv. [from off hgh, ; abundantly, 
that the Turks were coming in a 


It was ryfely reported, 
great fleet. Knuolles s Hiflory of the Turks. 
R1'FENESS. u. ſ. {from rife.) Prevalence; abundance, _ 
He aſcribes the great r!fene/s of carbuncles in the ſummer 
to the Poet heats, _ Arbuihnot on Air, 
To RI'FLE. w. a. [rifer, rifler, Fr. rijfelen, Dutch. ] To 
rob; to pillage; to plunder, a 
Stand, Sir, and throws us what you have about vou; if 
not, we'll make you, Sir, and rifle you. Sbalbeſp. 
Men, bv his ſuggeſtion taught, | 
Ranſack'd the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of their mother earth | 
For treaſures beiter hid. Milton Paradiſe Loft, b. i. 
You have rifled my matter, who thall maintain ine ? 


L Eftrange. 


| 


defaced the cathedral at Litchfield. : 
Mine is thy daughter, prieſt, and ſhall remain, 
And pray'rs, and tears, and bribes, ſhall plead in vain, 
Till time ſhall rifle every youthful grace. 


outÞ, 


nt 
8 the participle of ride. 


* 


» if we mean to tread with caſe. = Milton. 


| then your corn ſhould be ſowed on broad ridges. Mortimer. 


— 


aſpect, upon his head a garland of wheat and rie. Peacham. 


e. 
| RIFLER. 2. J. [from riſe.] Robber; punderet; pillage. | 


f 


| of the jaw to the other like fleſhy ridges, with interjacent - 


RTDICULE. n. ſ. \ ridicule, Fr. ridiculum, Lat.] Wit of 
that ſpecies tht. provokes laughter. nl 
_ dacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the fad burthen ef tome merty long. Pope. 


the better turn to ridicule thole that valued themſelves on 


'RiD1'© ULOUSLY. adv. | from ridiculous.} In a manner 


s diſcourſe concerning the original of the world 


RT DING. particip. adj. Employed to travel on any occaſion, = 
Aylife's Parergon, 
When you carry your maſter's ridingcoat in a journey, . 


RrvixGHoo0D. 1. /. [riding and hood.} A hood uſed bx 


The flowers have no n. 5 


cup; theſe flowers are collected into a ſmall ſpike, and aie _ 
diſpoſed almoſt ſingly; from the flower-cup ariſes the- 


' [ 


Space may produce new worlds; whereof ſo rife 5 


Was rife, and perfect in my liſt'ning ear. Milton. 
hat grounded maxim 
So rife and celebrated in the mouths 
Of wiſeſt men, that to the pubiick good 
Private reſpects muſt yield. Milton. 


Before the plague of London, inflammations of the lungs 


A commander in the parliament's rebel army rifled and 


Rav r. 1. / [from rive.] A cleft; a breach; an opening. 
| He pluckt a bough, out of whoſe rt there came 
Small drops of gory blood, Fairy Queen, b. i. 

She did conhne thee _ 4h 
Tuto a cloven pine, within which rut 
Impition'd, thou dict paintully remain. Shakeſpeare. 
In St. James's Fields is a conduit of brick, unto which 
joineth a low vault; at the end of that is a round houle, 
with a {inall ſlit or t; and in the conduit a window ; if 
you ery out in the rift, it makes a feartul roaring at the 
window. ns 1s ; 8 Bacon. 
They have an idle tradition, that a miſſel bird, feeding 
upon a feed ſhe cannot digelt, expelleth it whole; which, 
faliing upon a bough of a tree that hath ſome t, putteth | 
forth the miſſeltoe. i Bacon. 
Eicher tropick | 
Gan thunder, and both ends of heav'n; the clouds 
"From many a horrid ri aboruve pour d r 
Fierce ruin, with lightning mix'd. Milton. 
Some pick out buliets from che veſſel's ſides, 
Some drive old oakum through each team and rift. Ded. 
To RirT. wv. &. [from the noun.] To cleave to iphit. 
| To the dread ratthng thunder : 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove's fliout ak 
With his own bolt.  Shakgpeare's Tempeſt. 
At light of him the people with a thout 15 
Rijted the air. ivilton's Agon;/'cs. 
On ted rocks, thedragon's late ables, = | 
The green reed trembles. Pepe Maſſiab. 
Te Rift. v. 3 * * 
1. To burt; to open. 
I'd {hrick, that even your ears 
Should it to hear me. 


moiſt grounds; for that maketh the timber tough, and not 
apt to it with ordnance, Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
When ice is congealed in a cup, it wil iweil in.cead of 
contracting, and ſometimes 72. 
2. {Rewer, Danith,] To belch; to break wind. 
RIGG. . /. Rig, ridge, ſeem to ſignify the top of a hill falling 


on each fide; from the Saxon, buzz; and the Itlandick, | 


hriggur, both ſignifying a back. Gibſon's Camden. 
To RIG. S. 4. [from rig or ridge, the back.] a | 
1. To dreſs; to accoutie. C.oaths are proverbially ſaid to be 
for the back, and vicuals for the belly. | | 


Jack was rigged out in his gold andsſilver lace, with a | | 
3. Jutt clam. 


feather in his cap; and a pretty figure he made in the world. 


8 | L" Ejirange. | 
3. To fit with tackling. gs oi | | 

Hue, like a fvolith pilot, hath ſhipwreck'd © © 
My vetlel glorioufly rig d. Milton's Agoniftes. 


The ſinner thall tet forth like a ſhip launched into the wide 

ſea, not only well built and rigged, but allo carried on with 

tull wind. ++.» South's Sermons. 

He bids them rig the fleet. | Denham. 

He rigged out another {mall fleet, and the Achzans en- 

gaged ha with theirs, TY Arbuthnot on Coins. 
 RiGaDo0ON. . /. { rigadon, Fr.] A dance. 


RIA TION. 7. / |rigatio, Lat.) The act of watering/Dz#. | 


RTGGEA. x. /. {from vig.] One that rigs or drettes. 


RicGING. 2. . {from r:g.} The fails or tackling of a ſhip. | 


To plow the deep, 


To make fit rigging, or to build a ſhip. _ Creech. 
| lis batter'd ggg their whole war receives; | 
All bare, like {ome old oak with tempelts beat, — fe 
Ile itands, and ſees below his ſcatter'd leaves. Dryden. 


R1'GG15H, adj. [irom rig, an old word for a whore. ] Wan- 


ton; whorith, tb | 
1 = Vileſt things | TE 
Become themſelves in her, that the holy prieſts _ | 
Bleſs her, when ſhe 1s T1810. Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleop. 
To RIGGLE v. a. | properly 
ward and forward, as ihrinking from pain. 


RIGHT. adj. [pgr, Saxon; recht, Dutch; ritto, Italian; 5 


rectus, Lat.] 


1. Fit; proper; becoming; ſuitable; true; not erroneous; | 


not wrong. 1 
_ How torcible are right words! but what doth your ar- 
guing reprove? | | Job, vi. 


2 . 
The words of my mouth are plain to him that 83 — 


eth, and right to them that find Knowledge. Prov. viii. 
I The Lord God led me in the r:ght way. Gen. xxiv. 48. 
There being no law of nature, nor poſitive law of God, 
that determines which is the right heir in all caſes, the right 
of ſucceſſion could not have been certainly determined. Locke. 
If there be no proſpect beyond the Ats. the inference is 
certainly right, Let us cat and drink, for to-morrow yy 2 _ 
: | | Locke. 


Our calendar wants to be reformed, and the equinox |. 


rightly computed; and being once reformed and ſet right, 
it may be kept ſo, by omitting the additional day at the end 

of every hundred and thirty-tour years. Holder on Time. 
A time there will be, when all tneſe unequal diſtributions 


of good and evil ſhall be fer right, and the wiſdom of all his | 


tranſactions made as clear as the noon-day, Atterbury. 


2. Not miſtaken; paſſing a true judgment; paſſing judgment | 


according to the truth ot things. : 

VFPou are right, jultice and you weigh this well; 
T5 Theretore {till bear the balance and the ſword. Shakeſp. 
3. Jult; honeſt; equitable. | 


Their heart was not right with him, neither were they ſted- 


falt in his covenant. 
4. Happy ; convenient. : 
The lady has been diſappointed on the igt fide, and 
found nothing more diſagreeable in the huſband, than ſhe 
_ diſcovered in the lover. * Addijon's Spettator. 
5. Not lett. 


lt is not with that certainty to be received, what is be- 


Pjalm Ixxvuli. 37. 


lieved concerning the right and left hand, that men natu- | 


rally make uſe of the right, and that the uſe of the other is a 
digreſſion. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, 
The left foot naked, when they march to fight, 


But in a bull's raw hide they ſheathe the right. Dryden. | 


5. Straight; not crooked, i : 
The idea of a right lined triangle neceſſarily carries with 
it an equality of its angles to two right ones. Locke. 
7. Perpendicular. 
RIGHT. iaterject. An expreſſion of approbation. 
| Kight, cries his lordihip, tor a rogue in need 
To have a taite, is inſolence indeed: 
In me 's noble, ſuits my birth and ſtate. 
RI ch. adv. 
1. Properly; juſtly; exactly; according to truth. | 
Then thall the right aiming thunder-bolts go abroad, and 
from the clouds, as from a well-drawn bow, thall they fly 
to the mark. Wiſd.v. 21. 
With ſteict diſcipline inſtructed right, = | 
Have learn'd to uſe your arms before you fight. Roſcomm. 
Take heed you ſteer your veſlel vi 15 my ſon, 
This calm of heaven, this mermaid's melody, 
Into an unſeen whirlpool draws you faſt, 
And in a moment kinks you. 
To underitand political power right, and derive it from 
its original, we muſt conſider what ſtate all men are natu- 
rally in, and that is a ſtate of perte& freedom to order their 


Pope. 


Bacon Nat. Hiſt. | 


y to wwriggle.] To move back 


Dryden's 8 N 


uß him that wandereth. 7 


3. In a great degree; very. Now obſolete. 


4. It is (till uſed in titles: as, right honourable; rightreverend. 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. He 


Some trees are belt for ſhip-timver, as oaks that grow 1 | 


U ˙ --.- OO en 1 * 
1. Juiticez not wrong. 


3 great grandfather Mahomet had by law of arms won trom 


4 That which juſtly belongs bon. ng; | 
To thee doth the right of her appertain, ſeeing thou only | 


RIG 


Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine eyelids look 
ſtraight before thee. | 70. iv. 25. 
Ye thall be driven out right forth, and none ſhall gather 


er. XIX. 8. 
'T he people palſed over right againſt Jericho. oh. iii. 16. 


This way, right down to Paradiſe deſcend, Milton. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
God ſhall help her right early. Pjaim xlvi. 5. 
The {ſenate will imart deep 

For your upbraidings: I ſhuuld be right ſorry 
'To have the means 10 ro be veng'd on you, by 
As i mall ſhortiy on them. Ben. Johnſon. 
Right many a widow his keen blade, ; 
And many fatherleſs, had made.  Hudibras, p. i. 


I mention the 2% honvurable Thomas Howard, lord 
lug: warthal.. _ . Peacham on Draauiug. 


Perions of noble blood are leſs envied in tlie! rifing ; for | 

it 1eencil but right done to ther Hitch. li«con. 

In the midit v1 your mn ive e, „ the Turks this right, 

as to remember that they are NO YU LS, | bacon. 
| | One nung, enuwent | 

In wile deport, 1paze mucn vi vi and wrong, 

Of ſuſticc, 01 feli, on, truth, and peace, * | 
Anu judgment nem above. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Long love ls her has borne the faichtul knight, 

And weli deierv'd, had foi tune done him right. Dryden. 
lic, that would do right to religion, cannot take a mote | 
eflectual courſe, than by reconciling it witk the happinels of 


mankind. | Tillotſon. 
2. Freedom from errour. | 5 | 
Seldom your opinions err | 
 Youreyes are always in the right. Prior. 


The Roman citizens were, by the ſword, taught to ac- 
knowledge the pope their lord, though they knew not by 
what right. N 
Tne proud tyrant would many times ſay, that whatlocver 
belonged unto the empire of Rome, was ot right his, foral- 
much as he was poſleſled of the imperial ſceptre, which his 


onſtantine. Knolles's Hijiory of the Turks. 
| Subdue by force, all who retuſe 4 
Right realon for their law; and tor their King 


* Mcthah, who by right of merit reigns. Milton, 
My reght to it appears, Ur Wt 
By long poſleſſion of eight nundred years. Dryden. 


ight and right are inſeparable in the opinion of the 

wards Oe  ["Eftrange's Fables. | 
Deſcriptions, figures, and fables, mult be in all heroick 

| rs every poet hath as much right to them, as every man 

ath to air. ns 32 01 26 

Judah pronounced ſentence of death againſt Thamar: our 

author thinks it is very good proof, that becauſe he did it, 

therefore he had a right to do it. | 


emperors; as ſome among the emprelies have no other r:ght. 


* 


art of her kindred. . Tob. vi. 11. 
The cuſtom of employing theſe great perſons in all great 


offices, paſſes tor a right. Temple. 
The pris'ner freed himſelf by nature's laws, 
Born free, he ſought his right. 


5. Property; intereſt. | 
| A lubject in his prince may claim a right, „ 
Nor ſuffer him with ſtrength impair'd to fight. Dryden. 

6. Power, prerogative. 5 | . 
God hath a ſovereign right over us, as we are his crea- 

tures, and by virtue of this right, he might, without injuſ- 
tice, have impoſed difficult taſæs: but in making laws, he 


hath not made ule of this igt. ___ Tulotſon. 
7. Immunity; privilege. 5 | „ 
he citizens, . 
Let them but have their rights, are ever forward | 
In celebration of this day with ſhews. Shakeſpeare. 


Their only thoughts and hope was to defend their own 


rights and liberties, due to them by the law. Clarendon. 
8. The ſide not left. . ̃ | 
| 50 On his right 1 N 4 
The radiant image of bis glory ſat, . 

His only Son. - oth; | Milton. 

9. To RiSHTS. In a direct line; ſtraight. 8 | 
Theſe ſtrata failing, the whole tract ſinks down fo rights 
into the abyſs, and is ſwallowed up by it. Woodward. 


10. Jo RIGHTS. Deliverance from errour. 
Several have gone about to inform them, and ſet them 10 


rigbts; but for want of that knowledge of the preſent ſyſ- 
tem of nature, have not given the ſatis faction expected, _ 
oodward. 


To RIGHT. v. a. To do juſtice to; toeſtabliſh in poſſeſſions 
juſtly claimed ; to relieve from wrong. OS. 
How will this grieve you, : 8 
When you ſhall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publiſh'd me? gentlemy lord, ns 
You ſcarce can right me throughly. Shakeſpeare, 
If the injured perton be not righted, every one of them is 
wholly guilty of the injuſtice, and bound to reſtitution. 


| Taylor. 
I cou'd not expedient ſee, 
On this ſide death, to right our family. Waller. 
| Make my father known, 
Io right my honour, and redeem your own. Dryden. 
RIGHTEOUS. adj. [pubxpipe, Saxon; whence right<viſe 
in old authours, and rightwi/ely in Biſhop Fiſher : ſo much 
are words corrupted by pronunciation. 
1. Juſt; honeſt z virtuous; uncorrupt. 
That tar be from thee, to flay the righteous with the 
wicked; and that the righteous thould be as the wicked, 
| | Gen. xviii. 25, 
2, Equitable, | | 
Kill my rival too; for he no leſs 
Delerves; and I thy r:ghteous doom will bleſs. Dryden. 
R1i'GHTEOUSLY. adv. [ trom righteous.) Honeſtly ; vi 


ouſly, 
Athens did righteoufly decide, 
When Phocion and when Socrates were try'd ; 
As righteoufly they did thoſe dooms repent, | 
Still they were with whatever way they went. Dryden. 
RIGHTEOUSNESS, u. /. [from righteous.) Juſtice ; honetty; 
virtue; goodneſs. | 


actions, aud diſpoſe of their polleſſions and perſons. Locke. 
27 In a direct line. | . 


- Dryden. | 


23 Addiſon. | 


RI'GYTFULLY. adv. [from rightful.] According to 


RIGHTFULNESS. 2. / from rigbful.] M 


Raleigh's Eſays. | 
2. Honeltly ; uprightly. 


Dryden's Knight's Tale. | 


| 


virtu- | 


had mwrried the heir of Vork. 
RignTtnanD. u. ſ. Not the left. 


RIGHTLY. adv. [from right.] 
1. According to truth; properly; 


3. Exactly. 


RYGHTNESS, x. ſ. [from right. | 
1. Conformity to truth; exemption from being wrong; ne. 


| £. Stifly; unpliantl 


ſtrued, as though it did thereby clear them from in 
Here wretched Phlegias warns the Gr 2 Hale 
F 
| ne F , * 

F Inlects have rex wn motion, e * 9 Wy. pegs * 1 dread th Wenging . 
or ants go right torwards to their hills, a es Know the | RIGHTFUL. adj. f riebt anc „ n 
way roi 1 , heath to their hives. Bacon. 9: [eight and full 3 | 24 


fatty 


1. Having the right; having the juit claim, 


As in this haughty great attempt, 


They labour'd to tupplaut the rightful heir, | 


[ gat me to my Lord right humbly, - Pſalm xxx. 8. TI loit my liberty, and they their | 

K. bt nobic princes, 8 Some Will — in an; lo = 001 bl Shakeſpeore, 

I'll acquaint our duteous citizens. Shakeſp. Rich. III. For the depoſing of a rightful kin ak, 
Pardon us the interruption | | 2, Honeſt; juſt. | ing. Shale. Rich, II 

Of thy devotion and right Chriitian zeal, Shakeſpeare, | Nor would, for gold or fee 3 

I cannot joy, uauil I be reſolv'd Be won, their rightful cauſes down to mk 

Where our r:ght valiant is become. Gather ail the imiling hours; meal, F. ary Ween, 


Such as with friendly care hay 
Patriots and kings 4 right/ul r 55 
ur. 
night; 
mon ſenſib ; 
was rightly in Mong 
Dryden's Preface t Fable, 


according to juſtice. 
Henry, who claimed by ſucceſſion N 
title was not ſound, but 5 Rk 


The rank of oſiers, by the murmurin 


Left on your right-h g ſtream 


brings you to the place, Shale 
ti 7 ral rectitude. 
But itill although we fail of pert . oral rectitude, 
+ Seek we to tame theſe ſuperfluities, 7 ing, 

| Not wholly wink, though void of pureſt Gghttulner 


v:duy, 
to truth ſuitably; not e | 
Each ot his reign allotted, N 1 en 
Pow'rs of tire, air, water, and earth beneath 
Deſcend from heav'n, Urania! by that name 
If rightiy thou art call'd. Milton's Paradiſe Left, ö. vi 
| For glory done RE 46 
Of triumph, to be ity1'd great conquerors, 
Patrons of mankind, gods, and ſons of gods; 
Deſtroyers rigbtlier call'd, and plagues of men. Mit: 
man can never have ſo certain a knowledge that a ws 
lition, which contradicts the clear rinciples of his 
nowledge, was divinely revealed, or that he under ſands the 
words rig, wherein it is delivered; as he has, that 
contrary is true, | W oh 


Is this a bridal or a friendly feaſt > — 
Or from their deeds I rightlier may divine, 25 
Unſeemly Bown with iniolence or wine, Pope 04g, 


Let not my jealouſies he your diſhonour; 8 7 


ou may be rightly juſt, whatever I ſhall think, Stair, 


Should I grant, thou didſt not riebtly ſee: 
Then thou wert firſt deceiv'd. ee 


4. Straitly ; directly. | Dryden, 


Wie wich one end; but differ in order | dw; 
eth rightly to that end. Aſchan's Slugs 


It is not neceſſary for a man to be affured of the reghtuſ 

ol his conſcience, by ſuch an infallible certainty of perla. 
hon, as amounts to the clearneſs of a demonſtration; but 
it is luthicient if he knows it upon grounds of luch a pro- 


; Hong Þ bability, as ſhall exclude all rational grounds of doubüng. 
Agrippa is generally ranged inſets of medals among the | 


= | | Seaid, 
Like brute beaſts we travel with the herd, and are never 
ſo anew tor the righineſs of the way, as for the number 
or figure of our company Rogers's . 
2. Strattneſs, \ hs Ky EY 
Sounds move ſtrongeſt in a right line, which neverthelg 
is not cauſed by the r:ghtneſs of the line, but by the ort. 
neſs of the diſtance. Bacon's Natural Hiftery, 
RIGID. adj. [rigide, Fr. rigidus, Lat.] 
I. Stiff, not to be bent; unpliant, 


rigid and inflexible, than a ſolid one of the ſame iubitance 
and weight. Ray ou the Creatus. 
2. — Lefax Io | | 
1s ſevere judgment giving law 
His modeſt 2 n 45 5 i 
As rigid huſbands jealous are, „ 
When they believe their wives too fair. Deiban. 
3. 18 cruel. It is uſed ſomewhat harſh by Phillips. 


Queen of this univerſe ! do not believe 2 
Thole rigid threats of death; ye ſhall not die. Milton, 
755 Creſſy plains a 
And Agincourt, deep ting'd with blood, confeſs 
What the Silures vigour unwithſtood 2 
Could do in rigid fight. | Philips, 
RTOIDbIT v. 2. /. N Fr. from rigid. 
1. Stifinels. | | | ow 
Rigidityis ſaid of the ſolids of the body, when, being ftif 
or impliable, they cannot readily perform their reſpective 
offices; but a fibre is ſaid to be rigid, when its parts fo 
ſtrongly cohere together, as not to yield to that action of the 
fluids, which ought to overcome their reſiſtance in order to 
the preſervation of health: it is to be remedied by fomenta- 
tions, | | 
Rigidity of the organs is ſuch a ſtate as makes them refit 
that expanſion, which is neceſſary to carry on the vital _ 
tions: rigidity of the veſſels and organs muſt neceſſarily fol 
low from the rigidity of the fibres. Arbuthnot on Ainet. 


2. Stiffneſs of appearance; want of eaſy or airy elegance, 


This ſevere obſervation of nature, by the one in hier com. 
monelt, and by the other in her abſoluieſt forms, mult 
produce in both a kind of rigidity, and conſequently more 
naturalneſs than gracefulneſs. Wotton's Arcliiickurt. 

RIGIDLY. adv. [from rigid.] | in, 


2. Severely ; cnſlexibi 8 „ NS 

RIGIDNESS. 7. % 7 da rigid.] Severity; inſlexib To 

POETS n. ſ. [regulet, French,] A flat thin up. 
wood, 


Thus the pieces that are intended to make the — 
pictures, defore they are molded, are called mw 
R1'GOL. . / A. Uſed in Shakeſpeare for à : 
This ſleep is ſound; this is a fleep, , 4 
That, from this golden rigol, hath divore 4. Henry Iv. 
So many Engliſh Kings. Shakepeare s 
RI GOUR. 2. v4 [rigor, Latin.) | 
1. Cold; ſtiffneſs. 


The reſt his look 
Bound with Gorgonian rigour, not to move. 
2. A convulſive ſnuddering with ſenſe of erf iu the begit- 
A right regimen, during the rigor or cold at 
ning of a fever, is of great importance; 3 Jon the cir⸗ 
gor is a ſign of a ſtrong diſeale; during 3 in the 
culation is feſs quick, and the blood actual) #3 ls 
extremities, and preſſing upon the heart, me px 
cretions; therefore a rigor inereaſeth an in 


3. Severity; ſternneſs; want of condeſcenſion f dene 


The Scripture, aſeribing to the perſons of men righteou/- 
neſs, in regard of their manifold virtues, may not be 


con- 


Nature has got the victory over patlions . 
turned to grief and pity. e bal 9, 


A body, that is hollow, may be demonſtrated to he more 


LEY 


hem refiſt 
tal funce 
arily fol- 
Aliments. 


Nce. 

her com- 
utt needs 
tly more 
bitzfurts 


lit. | 
e piece of 
games far 

Moxm. 


Jenry IV. 


d uſterity o à capuchin. 


6, Rage; cruelt); Fury. 


R IN 
Rigour makes it difficult for ſliding virtue to recover. 


28 conduct. | 1 N 5 « 
4 ot loolenels of life, and a want of neceſſary ſobriety 
in ſome, drive others into vigors that arc unneceſlary ? Sprai. 


| This prince lived in this convent, with all the rigor and 


">; unabated exactneſs. | 

5 5 ang ſeem hard, if in caſes of neceſſity certain pro- 
| . e ordinances ſometimes be releaſed, rather than all men 

ta « trictly bound to the general rigor thereof. Hooker, 
oor and cold are not, eber w philoſophical rigour, 
e ng our ons. t 

the ethcients 3 dure names expreſling _ Glanville. 


© The baſe degenerate age requires 


verity and juſtice in its rigours TE. 
155 «ca an impious, bold, offending world. Addiſon. 


He at his toe with furious rigour ſmites, 
That itrongelt oak might ſeem to overthrow z 

The ſtroke upon his ſhield ſo heavy lights, Des 

That to the ground it. doubleth him full low. Fairy Q. 
Driven by the neceſſities of tue times and the temper ot the | 

ple, more than led by his own diſpolition to any height 

and rigour of actions. King Charles. 
Hardneſs ; not flexibility; ſolidity ; not ſoftneſs. Fo 
7+" The ſtones the rigor of their kind expel, 


And ſupple into ſoftneſs as they fell. Dryden. 


RicoROUS. adj. [from rigour. ] Severe; allowing no abate- | 


nn” ſhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands ; he hath reſitted law, 
And therefore law {hall ſcorn him further trial, 
Than the ſeverity of publick power, — Coriolanus. 
Are thele terms hard and rigorous, beyon 
toperform? . ; © Rogers's Sermons. 
B1GoROUSLY. adv. [from rigorous.] Severely; without 
rneſs or mitigation. 5 5 
vote 5 Leit they faint | 
At the (ad ſentence rigorouſly urg l, 1 
For I bes them ſoften'd, and with tears 1 
Bewailing iz 1: s, all terror hide. Milton, 
The people wou.u mine his works more rzgoroufly than 
bimlelt, and would not forgive the leaſt miſtake, Dryden. 
MILL. z. / [rivulus, Lat.] A imall brook; a little ttrcam- 


let. a : ares | 
May. thy brimmed waves from this 
To ill tribute never mils, 1 2 


Front thoulanu petty rills, 
1a im iedows the Inowy hills. e eee 
D Kit vu, {tom tue noun.] Jo run in ſmall ſtreams. 


1. 3p 0G ug nighty king, let envy, BAL 4 
Ui-jucging andwyerovic, from Lethe's lake, 
Draw tuns unmeaſurable; while thy favour 
Adminiſters to my ambitious thirſt 
The wholeiome draught from AganippeWſpring 
Genuine, and with fort murmurs gently willing 8 
Adown ne mountains where thy daughters haunt. Prior. 
RILLET. z. f. { corrupted from — ry, A. {mail ſtream, 
A creek of Ole, between two hills, delivering a little treſh. 
rillet into the ſea. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. . 
Rix, u. /. uma, Saxon.J _ Foe he OS 
1. A border; a margin. . * 
It keeps of the lame thickneſs near its centre; while its 


figure is capable of variation towards the rim. Grew. | 


2. That which encircles ſomething elie. | 
We may not affirm, that ruptures are confinable unto one 
fide, as the 


1 he GLEBE it for rimbs, Mortimer 
ME. u. /. on,! 
1. Hoar u MI ' | 

| aal 

you nd s of dew upon the inſide of glaſs win- 

dos. oP 5 75 Bacon Natural . 
In a hoar froſt, A rime is a multitude of quadranguſar 
prilms piled without any order one over another. Grew. 
2. (Rina, Lat.] A hole; a chink. | 3 

Though birds have no epiglottis, yet can they contract the 

rime or chink of their larinx, fo as to prevent the admiſſion 

ef wet or dry indigeſted. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To Nuk. v. #. [from the noun.} To freeze with hoar froſt. 
T0 KrupLE. v. 4. To pucker; to contract into corrugations. 

See CRUMPLE and RuurLE. 


The ſkin was tenſe, alſo rimpled and bliſtered. Wiſeman. | 


Mur. adj. [from rime.] Steamy ; foggy ; milty. 
The air is now cold, hot, ary; 3 ad then thin, 
thick, Was rim, or poiſonous, Harvey. 
Riv, 2. f. (pms, Saxon; rinde, Dutch. ] Bark; huſk. 
Therewith a piteous yelling voice was heard, 
Crying, O ſpare with guilty hands to tear 


My tender tudes in this rough rind embar'd! Fairy Queen. 


Within the infant rind of this ſmall flower h 
Foilon hath reſidence, and medicine power. Shakeſp. 
_ cle plants are neither red nor polithed, when drawn out 
Ui the water, till their rind have been taken off. 
Others, whoſe fruit, burniſh'd with golden rind, 
ng amiable. 
Fs u can't not touch the freedom of this min 
Wich all thy charms, although this corporal 1 


haſt immanacl'd. 
i. This monument, thy maiden beauty's due, 
gh on a plane-tree be hung to view; _ 


On the ſmooth rind the paſſen all ſee | 
Th name engrav'd, and worſhip Helen's tree. Dryden. 
wink. V. #, [from the noun.] To decorttcate; to bark; 


3. #. J. [hnng, Saxon. 


LA eirele; an orbicular line. 
Met l In this habit e n 
my father with his bleeding rings, 
Baby Precious gems new loſt, | 88 
of water, before they began to exhibit their co- 


lours to the naked eye, 


about with man * | 
: y parallel and horizontal rings. Newton. 
+ A circle of gold or — other matter worn as an ornament. 
L have =o hoop of gold, a paltry ring. Shakeſpeare. 
luch large & old Roman rings ſo very thick about, and with 
reckon = in them, that tis no wonder a fop ſhould 
* A circle of metal to | beheld by. in the — Addiſon. 
* Os of iron, that on the doors were hung, 


Waka jarring found, and harſhly ruvg. Dryden. 


8 eagle got t rin f bo . « 
ten IC: g or m Xx in his beak with an 
& AG? * 1 fall, and devour it | Gulliver. | 


Chaſte Diana, 
Place Preſiding o'er the rapid race, 
Where © O place me in the duſty ring, | 
* Acircle N charioteers contend — glory. Smith. 
MY perſons ſtandinground, 
And let why a the corpſe of Cæſar, 
The Italia ſhew you him that made the will. 


* 


Clariſa. | 


Addiſon's Remarks on Italy, | 


our capacities | 


itoneum or rim of the belly may be broke; or | 
its pertor tion relaxed in either. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 

s Huſbandry. | 
Iz. To tinkle.- 


thing upon a glaſs giveth a dew ; and in rime froſts | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


*. 


have appeared through a priſm gird- 


Shakeſp. 


3. To fit with rings. 


nen. | bells; 


R1NGDOVE. 2. / e | 
| Pigeons are of ſeveral ſorts, wild and tame; as wood 
Mortimer. | 


demſclveg us, perceiving themſelves almoſt environed, c 
5 ee a ring, and retired back into the city. 


Hayward. 


* 


6. A number of bells harmonically tuned. 


7. The ſound of bells or any other ſonorous body 


8. A ſound of an 


2. [From ring. ] To encircle. 


3. To ſound; to reſound. 


4. To utter as a bell. 


Nound my arbdur a new ri they made; 
And tooted it about the ſecret ſhade; | 


7 


A 1quirrel ſpends his little rage, 
In jumping round a rowling cage; 
The cage; as either fide turn'd up, 
Striking a ring of bells a-top. 


Stop the holes of a hawk's bell, it will make no ring, but 
a flat noiſe or rattle, . 

Hawks bells, that have holes, give a greater ring than it 
the pellet did ftrike upon braſs in the open air. Bacon, 

Sullen Moloch fled, 

Hath left in ſhadows dread 

His wages idol all of blackeſt hue; 

In vain with cymbals ring, | | 

They call the grilly king. Milton, 

| ind. 3 

The king, full of confidence, as he had been victorious in 
battle, and had prevailed with his parliament, and had the 
ring of acclamations freſh in his ears, thought the reſt of his 
reign ſhould be but play. Bacon's Henry VII. 


To RING, v. a. pret. and part. paſf. rung. [hpungan, Sax. 
1. To ſtrike bells or any other e body, ſo as to make a 


found. | | | | 
I *'gin to be aweary of the ſun; 3 88 
Ring the alarum bell. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


; Talbot, | 4B | | 
Who, ring'd about with bold adverſity, 8 
Cries out for noble York and Somerſet, Shakeſpeare. 
Death, death! oh, amiable, lovely death! 
Thou odoriferous ſtench, found rottenneſs, _ 
Ariſe forth from thy couch of laſting night, 
Thou hate and terrour to proiperity, 5 
And I will kiſs thy deteſtable bones, | 
And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows, _ 


And ring theſe fingers with thy houſhold worms. Shakeſp. | 
14. To reſtrain a hog by a ring in his noſe, 1 57 os 
To RING. v. u. . 8 
1. To ſound as a bell or ſonorous metal. 


Ring out, ye eryſtal ſpheres, 
And let 8 chile 3 
Move in melodious time 55 

And let the bale of heav'n's deep organ blow. Milton. 

No funeral rites, nor man in mournful weeds, > 

Nor mourntul bell ſhall ring her burial. Shakeſpeare. 

Ealy it might be to ring other changes upon the ſame 

. Verriss Miſcellanies. 
At Latagus a weighty ſtone he flung; | 
His face was flatted, and his helmet rung. 


Dryden. 


2. To practiſe the art of making mulick with bells. 


| | have : N 
Signs tor communication may be contrived at pleaſure; 
four bells admit twenty-four changes in ringing; each 
change may, by agreement, have a certain ſignification. 
3 Hollaer. 
page, called him by his name aloud, 


Hercules, miſſing his 


Ere to black Hecat's ſummon s 

The ſhard- born beetle, with his drowſy hums, ö 
Hath rung night's yawniag peal, there ſhall be done 

A deed of dreadful note. 


My ears ſtill ring with noiſe ; I'm vext to death: 


That profane, atheiſtical, epicurean rabble, whom the 
whole nation ſo rings of, are not indeed, what they vote 
themſelves, the wiſett men in the world. South. 


Ne de is 7 hard calloas fabſ growing in the hol- | 

| bone is a ous ſubſtance ing in the hol- | 

7 th ; p 3. Todiſcloſe; to ſearch out; to tear up; to bring to view. 
Let it be lawful for me to rip up to the very bottom, how - 


low circle of the little paſtern of a horſe, juſt above the co- 
ronet : it ſometimes og quite round like aring, and thence 
it is called the ring · bone. i Farrier's Diet. 
rhingelduyve, German.] 


igeons, dovecote pigeon's, and ringdowes. 
RING TH n. ſ. {from ring. He who rings. 


RiNGLEA'DER. . ſ. [ring and leader.) The head of a rio- | 


tous body. 


He cauled to be executed ſome of the ringleaders of the 


Corniſh men, in ſacrifice to the citizens. Bacon's Hen, VII. 
The nobility eſcaped ; the poor people, who had been de- 
luded by theſe ringleaders, were executed, Addiſon. 


Rr LET. »./. [ring, with a diminutive termination. ] 


1. A ſmall ring. | | j 1 9 8 "Þ 
Silver the lintals, deep projecting o'er; 
And * the ringlets that command the door. 
2. A circle. Vous | „ . 
Vou demy puppets, tha 
By moon-ſhine do the 2644 ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites. 
Never met we, | 
Upon the beached margent of the ſea, _ 
To dance our ringlets to the whiſtling wind 


3. A curl. 5 AS 
With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove. 


Her golden treſſes in wanton ringlets wav d, 
As the vine curls her tendrils, Milton. 
Theſe in two ſable ringlets taught to break, 
Once gave new beauties to the ſnowy neck. Pope. 
RINGSTREAKED. adj. (ring, and flreaked.) Circularly 
L ſtreaked, f * | - | 
He removed the he-goats that were ringfireaked and ſpot- 
ted, and all the ſhe-goats that were ſpeckled. Gen. XXX. 35. 
RINGTAIL. . ſ. [ring and tail.] A kind of kite with a 
_ whitiſh tai. „ Bailey. 
RinGcwoRM. . /. [ring and worm] A circular tetter. 
It began with a ſerpigo, making ug one ſpots, ſuch 
as is generally called r:7gworms. - iſeman's Surgery. 
To RINSE. v. a. {from rein, German, pure, clear. ] | 
1. To waſh; to cleanſe by waſhing. 


This laſt coſtly : 
Swallow'd ſo much = a glaſs 
Did break i' th* rinſing. 
in water, he ſhall be unclean. Lev, xv. 11. 
2. To waſh the ſoap out of cloaths. 
They cannot boil, nor waſh, nor rinſe, they ſay, 
With water ſometimes ink and ſometimes whey, — 
According as you meet with mud or ano) & King. 
RI NSER. 7 [from rinſe.] One that wathes or rinſes; a 
Wanner. . : ; *. 
RIOT. u. ſ. [riotte, old Fr. riotta, Italian. ] 
i. Wild and looſe feſtivit ). | 
When his headſtrong riot hath no curb 
When rage and hot blood are his coun! 


5 Prior. | 


| To Rior. v. .. 


| RroTovs. adj. [riotteux, Fr. from riot. ] 


Tongue-kill'd, and have not yet recover'd breath. Dryd. 
6. To be filled with a bruit or report. | 


Pope. 
Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | | 


But with thy brawls thou haſt difturb'a our ſport, Shakeſp. | | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Whomſoever he toucheth, and hath pot rinſed his hands 


When means and laviſh manners meet toy her, 
Oh! with what wings ſhall his affections Y 
Shak, Hen. IV. 


Tow'rd fronting peril and oppos d decay? 


So ſenſeleſs of ex pence, 
23 will neither know how to maintain it, 
1 — his flow of riot. 
now was turn'd to jollity and game 
To luxury and riot, feaſt and Ince. 05 
2. A ſedition; an uproar. | | 
Trausform'd to ſerpents all, as acceſſories 
To his bold riot. | Milton. 
3. To run RioT. Fo move or act without control or reſtraint. 
One man's head runs riot upon hawks and dice. 


i L' Eftrange. 


Milton. 


You neyer can defend his breeding, 
Who, in his ſatyre's r riot, . 
Could never leave the world in quiet. Swift's Miſcell. 

Criotter, old French. 
1. Lo revel; to be diſſipated in luxurious enjoyments. 


drunkennels. 
Now he exadts of all, waſtes in delight, 
Riots in pleaſure, and neglects the law. 
2. To luxuriate; to be tumultuous. 
Thy life a long dead calm ot fix'd repoſe z 
No pulſe that rio73, and no blood that glows. 
3. To banquet luxuricuſly, | | | 
4. To raiſe a ſedition or uproar, 
RI'OTER. 7. /. [from riot.] 
1. One who is diſſipated in luxury. RE 
2. One who raiſes an uproar or ſedition. 


om. xi. 13s 


| RYOT1SE, 2. J. [from riot. ] Diſſoluteneſs; luxury. | 


From every work he challenged efloin 
For contemplation ſake ; yet otherwiſe 
His lite he led in lawleſs riotiſe, 


1. Luxurious; wanton; licentiouſly feſtive. 5 
What needs me tell their feaſt and goodly guiſe, 
In which was nothing riotong nor vain? Fairy Queen. 
When all our offices have been oppreſtt 
With riotous feeders, | = 
I have retir'd me to a waſteful cock, "I 
And ſet mine eyes at flow. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
John came neither eating nor drinking, that is far from 
the 8 of Jeruſalem and other riotous places, but fared 
coarſely. | 
Vith them no riotout pomp nor Aſian train, 
T” infect a navy with their gaudy fears; 


But war ſeverely like itſelf appears. Dryden. 
2. Seditious; turbulent. | pe WES 
| RYoTOUSLY. adv. [from riotous.] * 
1. Luxurious; with licentious 67 + OK 
He that gathereth by defrauding his own foul, gathereth 


2. Seditiouſly; turbulently. | 
RroTOUSNESS. 7. /. [from riotous.] The ſtate of being 
riotous. 8 | 


| To RIP. v. g. [hnypan, ns | In Sh Miah er phe . 
1. To tear; to lacerate; to cut afunder by a continued act of 


that all the ſhore rang of it. | con. | the knife. | 
Tu he particular ringing ſound in gold, diſtinct from the | You bloody Nero's ripping up the womb _ a 
| ſound of other bodies, has no particular name. Locke. | Of Jour dear mother Englan „ bluſh for ſhame, Shakeſþ. 
With ſweeter notes each riſing temple rung, | Wilt thou daſh their children, and rip up their women 
A Raphael painted! and a Vida ſung! "£5, "3... WR! | | 2 Kings, viii. 12. 
Immortal Vida! „ Pao. j The beaſt prevents the blow, | 


And upward rips the groin of his audacious foe. Dryden. 
The ripping chillel is a ſocket chiſſel, about an inch 


| broad, and hath a blunt edge. Moxon's Mechan. Exerciſes. 
| 2. To take away by lacerating or cutting. EN 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


Macduff was from his mother's womb _ 
Untimely rip. 
Eſculapius, becauſe ripped from his mother's womb, was 

feigned to be the fon of Apollo. _ Hayward. 
Rip this heart of mine * 


and by whom your diſcipline was planted, at ſuch time as 


"ou rip up the original of Scotland. Spenſ. on Ireland. 

This ripping of anceſtors is very pleaſing unto me, and 
indeed ſavoureth of ſome reading. 5 
They ripped up all that had done from the begin- 
ning of the rebellion. | Clarendon, b. viii. 
The relations conſidering that a trial would vip up old 


the deceaſed, they dropt their deſign. 
RIPE. adj. {[pipe, Saxon, rip, Dutch. ] 
1. Brought to perfection in growth; mature. 
| Macbeth . 
Is ripe for ſhaking, and the pow'rs above 
Put on their inſtruments, 3 
The time was the time of the firſt ripe grapes. Numb. 
Their fruit is improfitable, not ripe to eat. Wiſd.iv. 5. 
So may'ſt thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother's lap, or be with eaſe 
Sather d 
2. Reſembling the ripenels of fruit. 
Thoſe happieſt ſmiles, 
That play'd on her ripelip, ſeem'd not to know 
What gueſts were in her eyes, which parted thence, 
As pearls from diamonds dropt. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Compleat ; proper for ule. | | 
I by letters ſhall direct your courſe, | | 
When time is ripe. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
4. Advanced to the perfection of any quality. 
There was a pretty redneſs in his lips, 
A little riper and more luſty red 
Than that mix'd in his cheeks. 
O earlyripe ! to thy abundant ſtore, _ ; 
What could advancing age have added more? Dryden. 
5. Finiſhed; conſummate. ; 
Beaſts are in ſenſible capacity as ripe, even as men them - 
ſelves, perhaps more ripe. 
6. Brought to the point of taking effect; fully matured, 
| He thence ſhall come, | . 
When this world's diſſolution ſhall be ripe. Milton. 
While things were juſt ripe for a war, the cantons, their 


Arbuthnot. 


To RjPE. v. 2. [from the adj. To ripen; to grow ripe; to 
be matured. 
From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 


And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. Shakeſpeare. | 


| $lubber not buſineſs for my ſake, Baſſanio: 

But itay the very riping of the time. 
Though no ſtone tell thee what I was, yet thou, 

In my grave's inſide, ſee what thou art now; 

Yet thauꝰ rt nat yet ſo , till us death Jay 


| ToRivs, v. 8. To mature; N make ripe, 


To ripe and mellow there, w are ſtubborn clay. Donne. 


Shakeſd. Timon of Athent. 


Let us walk honeſtly as in the day; not in rioting and ; 
Daniel. 


25 Fairy Queen, | 


Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


for others that thall ſpend his goods riotoufly. ' Ecclus, xiv. | 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. * 


i * 
Out of my breaſt, and ſhew it for a coward's. Otway. 
5 The conſcious huſband — 15 
Charges on hey the guilt of their diſeaſe; | 
Alffecting fury acts a madman's part, . 
He'll rip the fatal ſecret from her heart. Granville. 


this age we live in began to make firſt trial thereof. Hooker, 


Spenſer on Ireland; 


ſores, and diſcover things not ſo much to the reputation of 


Shakeſpeare. | 


, not harſhly pluck'd, for death mature. Milton, 


Shakeſpeare. 


= — — — yy — 


Hooker, b. i. 5 6. | 


protectors, interpoſed as umpires in the quarrel, Addiſon. 

7. F ully qualified by gradual improvement, ap yes | 
ipe for heav n, when fate ZEneas calls, | 

Then ſhalt thou bear him up, ſublime, to me. Dryder. 


Shakeſpeare, 


He : 


- — 
—— 
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| | He is retir'd, to rie his growing fortunes, | No more ſhall nation againſt nation ie, | RITE. ». f. Crit, Fr. ritus, Lat.] 
| To Scotland. n Shakeſpeare. Nor ardent warriors e hateful Pope. external obſervance. Lat.] Solemn at of religion 
| Rr'ytLY. adv. [from ripe.) Maturely; at the fit time. 15, To berouſed; to be excited to action. : The ceremonies, we have taken from ſuch 
| t fits us therefore ripely ; | | Who will riſe up for me againſt evil-doers? or who will] us, are not things that belong to this or the as * 
Our chariots and our horſemen be in readineſs, Shakeſp. | ſand up for me againſt the workers of iniquity? H. xciv. are the ancient rztes and cuſtoms of the ch d lect, but they 
To RIPEN. v. x. oye ripe.) To grow ripe. Gather together, come againſt, and rie up to the battle. It is by God conſecrated into a ee er. 
This is the ſtate of man; today he puts forth ; EL. Fer. means ot conveying tothe worthy receiver che a holy rite, 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloſſoms, le ſhall riſe up at the voice of the bird, and all the] body and blood of Chriſt. ammong © Xifits of the 
| Aud bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him; daughters of mulick ſhall be brought low. Eccleſ. xii. 4. When the prince her fun'ral rites had whe al;, 
| The third day comes a froſt, a killing trot; 16, To make hoſtile attack. 2 _ Heplow'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. paid, 
| And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely If any man hate his neighbour, lie in wait, and riſe up | RITVAL. adj. [rituel, Fr.] 8 olemnly c gde 
| His greatnels is a ripening, nips his root; 22 againſt him, and ſmite him mortally, and fleeth into one of | according to ſome religious inititution, eg onious; done 
| And then he falls, as I da. Shakeſpeare's ny VIII. thele cities, the elders of his city ſhall fetch him thence. Inſtant J bade the prieſts prepare 
Atore the ſour grape is ripening in the flower. J. xvini. ION ; | Deut. The ritual ſacrifice, and ſolemn ile 
3 The pricking of a fruit, before it ripeneth, ripens the | 17. To grow more or greater in any reſpect. It to tradition were added certain conſtant Prior. 
| fruit more ſuddenly. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. A. hideous gabble riſes loud | 15 blematical obſervances, as the emblem wer ritual and em. 
| Trees, that ripen lateſt, bloſſom ſooneſt; as peaches and Among the builders. COR Milton. memory of the thing recorded would e © Expreſſive, the 
| cornelians ; and it is a work of Providence that they bloſ- The great duke r:/es on them in his demands, and will RI TUAL, 2. /. [from the adj. ] A book in wh h Foroti. 
Join to ſoon for otherwiſe they could not have the ſun long not be ſatisfied with leſs than a hundred thouſand crowns, obſervances of religion are ſet down, ich the ite; and 
enough to ripen. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. and a ſolemn embaſſy to beg pardon. Addiſon on Italy. An heathen ritual could not inſtruct a m 
. elons on beds of ice are taught to bear, | : 18, Toencreaſe in price. thele ſeveral pieces of antiquity in the — better than 
And ſtrangers to the ſun yet rien here. Granville. Bullion is riſen to {ix ſhillings and five: pence the ounce; | that attended different, ſacrifices. Addiſon's R A ceremonies, 
To RIPEN, v. a. To mature; to make ripe. i. e. that an ounce of uncoined filver will exchange for an R1'TUALIST. z. /. [from ritual. One Kine on Lag. 
| My father was no traitor ; | ounce and a quarter of coined ſilver. | Locke. | RIV AGE. u. . (French, A oe 6 a = the rituy, 
And that I'll prove on better men than Somerſet, 19. To be e ods ; | | 4 Think 7 . ot in ule, 
Were growing time once ripen d to my will. Shakeſpeare. From ſuch an untainted couple we can hope to have our You ſtand upon the 7i#vage, and behold 
When to ripen'd manhood he ſhall grow, | family r/e to its ancient ſplendour of face, air, countenance, A city on th' inconſtant billows dancing: 
The greedy 1ailor ſtall the ſeas forego, Dryden. | and ſhape. | De Tatler, Ne 75, | For to appears this fleet. Shakep, 'r Hem 
That I ſettled 20. To elevate the ſtile, El 55 RIVAL. 2. J. [rivalis. Latin.] ares Henry v. 
Your father in his throne, was for your ſake, „ Vour author always will the beſt adviſe, 5 1. One who is in purtvit of the ſame thing which another ©... 
l left th' acknowledgment for time to ripen, Dryden. Fall when he falls, and when he riſes, riſe. Roſcommon. | purſues; a competitor. | another man 
| The genial ſun 8 | 21. To be revived from death. : El : h love! thou ſternly doſt thy pow'r maine: 
Has daily, ſince his courſe begun, | : After J am riſen again, I will go before you, Matt. xxvi.| And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign; un, 
Rejoic'd the metal to refine, | 3 The ſtars of morn ſhall ſee im viſe J T yrants and thou all tellowſhip n D 
And ripen'd the Peruvian mine. Addiſon. | Out of his grave, 85 | Milton. 2. A competitor in love. Docter. 
Be this the cauſe of more than mortal hate, I 22, To come by chance. 1 | e Sheſaw ber father wid Grown ket awed 
The reſt ſucceeding times ſhall ripen into fate, Pope. | As they gan his library to view, _ her fortune ſuch as the mult favour her rin! party, and yet 
Here elements have loſt their uſes; I And antique regiſters for to avite, : if „ Prance and Burgundy, "0 dalle. 
Air ripens not, nor earth produces. Swift, | There chanced to the prince's hand to 125 . 5 Great rivals in our younger dau ohter's EY Saal; 
Before the vipen'd field the reapers ſtand, Thomjon. | An ancient bob k. 5 airy Queen, b. i.] Vour rival's image in your worth I view. aleſp. 
Ri'pEN ESS. 2. ſ. (from ripe.i - 123. To be elevated in ſituation. | Dons And what I lov'd in him, eſteem in you. e 
1. The ſtate of being ripe; maturity. 2 5 He bar'd an ancient oak of all her boughs; IXI' VAL. adj, Standing in competition; makin en 
| They have compared it to the ripeneſs of fruits. Wiſeman, Then on a ring ground the trunk he plac'd, claim; emulous, 7 MahNg ine lame 
Little matter is depolited in the abſcels, before it arrives Which with the ſpoils of his dead foe he grac'd. Dryden. | __ Had I but the means 1 
towards its ripeneſs. Hbharnp's Surgery. | A houle we ſaw upon a ring. 0 Addiſon. | To hold a rival place with one of them. oh 
4. Full growth. | | 55 | Alz, on banks or viſing grounds near rivers, will thrive | I ſhould be fortunate. Shakejp. Merchant of Feni 
| ime, which made them their fame out-live, eee 0: Mortimer's Huſbandry. | Equal in years, and rival in renown ence, 
To Cowley ſcarce did ripeneſs give. Dienbam. | R158. . i rom the Verb. J I With Epaphus, the youthtul Phaeton, 


1. The act of riling. 


3. Perfection; completion. 2 ; 5 1 ps . 
To this purpoſe were thoſe harmonious tunes of pſalms | 2. The act of mounting from the ground. 


Like honour claims. 


Dpa 


8 N 6 | 4421... „ You bark to be employ'd, 
deviled for us, that they, which are either in years but In leaping with weights, the arms are firſt caſt backwards | While Venus is by rival dogs enjoy'd, Dr;de 
young, or touching perfection of virtue as yet not grown to and then forwards, with ſo much the greater force; for the | To RI VAL. v. a. ¶ from the ü, as TI 
_ ripenc/s, might, when they think they ſing, learn. Hooker, | hands go backward before they take their 74/e, Bacon. | 1. To ſtand in competition with another; to oppoſe, 


This royal infant promiſes. Iz. Eruption; aſcent. _ | „ - | Thoſe that have been raiſed b 
Upon this land a thouſand thouſand bleſſings, Upon the candle's going out, there is a ſudden ve of wa- | miniſter, trample upon the ſteps b 
hich time ſhall bring to ripeneſs. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. | ter; for the flame filling no more place, the air aud water | him in his greatneſs, and at leng 
I to manhood am arriv'd ſo near, E 5 Bacon. 2. To emulate; to endeavour to equal or excel. 
Anti inward ripeneſi doth much leſs appear, „% „ The hill ſubmits itſelf 8 a 4 Ambitious fool with horny hoofs to paſs 
That ſome more timely happy ſpirits indu'th, Milton. In ſmall deſcents, which do its height beguile; DODieer hollow arches of reſoun 


the intereſt of ſome great 
y whichthey riſe, to r:vat 
th ſtep into his place. South, 


a a | 1 ding brals; 
4. Fitneſs; qualification. RS | And lometimes mounts, but ſo as billows play, To rival thunder in its rapid e 5 
e Men muſt endure © | Whole riſe not hinders, but makes ſhort our way. Dryd. | And imitate inimitable force. Dryden's Ei, 
Their going hence, ev'n as their coming hither: _ 4. Place that favours the act of mounting aloft. |] ToRrvaL. v. u. To be competitors. Out of uſe, _ 
Ripeneſs is all. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. Rais d fo high, from that convenient e 55 | | Burgundy, | 
RIPPER. 7. /; [from rip.] One who rips; one who tears; | She took her flight, and quickly reach'd the ſkies. Creach, | Me firſt addreſs'd tow'rd you, who with this king 
one who lacerates. | Since the arguments againſt them rife from common re- Have rival'd for our —  Shakeſp, King Laar. 


7a RIPPLE. v. n. To fret on the ſurface, as water ſwiftly | ceived opinions, it happens, in controverſial diſcourſes, as it | RIVA'LITY. { n. J. [rivalitas, Lat. from rival.] 'Competis 


running. | 4 „„ does in the aſſaulting of towns, where, if the ground be but [ RIVALRY. 4 tion; emulation. 
RITTO EL. u. ſ. A gratuity, or reward given to tenants, | firm whereon the batteries are erected, there is no farther It is the privilege of potterity to ſet matters right between 
atter they had reaped their lord's corn, ; Bailey. inquiry of whom it is borrowed, fo it affords but a fit re: _ thoſe antagoniſts, who, by their rivalry for greatneſs, dis 
79 RISE. wv. u. pret. roſe ; part. riſen. [pian, Saxon; rei- | for the preſent purpoſe. L. ocfe.] vided a whole age. By Io Addiſon, 
„ : — 35 Elevated place. | EY | 4 RIVALSHIP, py og 7k rival.) The ſtate or character of 2 
1. To change a jacent or recumbent, to an erect poſture, _ Such aà riſe, as doth at once invite „ E 
I have ſeen her ve from her bed, and throw her night- | A pleaſure, and a reverence from the fight, Denham. | To RIVE. w. a. part. riven. [pypr, broken Saxon; rijven, 
gown upon her. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, | 6. Appearance of the ſun in the Eaſt. 1 AeY. Dutch; river, Fr. to drive.] Io {plit; to cleave; io diride 
2. To get up from reſt. . . Fheebus! ſtay ß by a blunt inſtrument} to force in diſruption. 
© Never a wife leads A better life than ſhe does; do what he. |: The world to which you fly ſo faſt, By | . At his haughty helmet Hm; 
will; go to bed when ſhe litt; re when ſhe hilt, e Prom us to them can pay your haſte | So hugely {truck, that it the Reel did ie, 
As wild afles in the deſart, go they forth to their work, With no ſuch object, and falute your riſe I And clett his head. 8 Fairy Queen, b. i. 
riſing betimes for a 2 „„ eri. . With no ſuch wonder, as De Mornay's eyes. Waller. The varlet at his plaint was grieved ſore, | 
SS: hat is to lv O.,. „ 7. Encreale in any reſpect. | | | | _ That his deep wounded heart in two did rive. Fairy . 
©». Toreſt ſecure, and not riſe w to grieve. Dan. Cv. War, | 8. Enereaſe of price. £ V Through rien clouds and molten firmament, 
5 Thy manſion wants thee, dam, riſe. Milton. Upon a breach with Spain, muſt be conſidered the preſſe The herce three-forked engine making way, 
3. To get up from a fall. ; N I ſtate of the king's treaſure, the riſe or fall that may happen | Both lofty towers and higheſt trees hath rent. Fairy & 
True in our fall, | I in his conſtant revenue by a Spaniſh war. Temple. O Cicero! | | 
Falſe in our promis'd rig. Milton's. Par. Loft, b. ix. | The biſhops have had ſhare in the gradual 7i/e of lands. | I have ſeen tempeſts, when the ſcolding winds 
4. Iofpring; to grow up. / „ 7 — „ e 8 _ Sift. Have riv'd the knotty oaks ; but ne'er till noß 
ne They imagine | 9- Beginning; original. CC Did I go through a tempelt dropping fire. Shakeſp. 
For one forbidden tree a multitude, . It has its viſe from the lazy admonitions of thoſe who give As one he ſtood eſcap'd from cruel fight, 
Now ris'n to work them farther woe. Milton.] rules, and propoſe examples, without joining practice with Sore toil'd, his river arms to havock hewn, Milton. 
5. To gain elevation of rank or fortune. their inſtructions, Locle on Education. The neighbouring foreſts, formerly ſhaken and ricen with 
Some riſe by fin, and ſome by virtue fall. Shakeſpeare. | lis reputation quickly peopled it, and gave iſe to the re-] the thunder-bolts of war, did envy the ſweet peace al 
If they 7% not with their ſervice, they will make their | publick, which calls itſelf after his name, _ Addiſon, | Druina, 55 Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
{crvice fall with them. | 5 8 acon. | 10. Elevation; encreaſe of ſound. ep [Had ] not been blind, I might have ſeen 
To 10 i' th' world, . In the ordinary vie and falls of the voice, there fall out Yon river oak, the faireſt of the green. Dryden. 
No wiſe man that's honeſt ſhould expet,  Otway, to be two beemolls between the uniſon and the diapalon, | Mee, Let it come; 1 
Thoſe that have been railed by ſome great miniſter, tram⸗- 5 | 6 : 7 Bacon. Let the fierce light'nin g blaſt, the thunder rive me. Rowe, 
ple upon the ſteps hy which they r1/e, to rival him. South. | RISER. 7. J. [from riſe.] One that riſes. Io RIVE. v.n. To be ſplit; to be divided by violence. 
6. To el. . 5 | The iſle Era, where the palace ſtands _ f Freeſtone ri ves, ſplits, and breaks in any direction. f 
If che bright ſpot ſtay in his place, it is a riſing of the Of th' early riſer, with the roſy hands, 3 | | 5 5 Moaduar 
burning. SO Lev. xiii. 21] Active Aurora; where ſhe loves to dance, Chapman. To Rive. for derive or direct. | 
7. To aſcend; to move upwards. _ ; | [RIS IBTLIT Y. 1. J. [from eienr quality of an wa : Ten thouſand French have ta'en the ſacrament, 
The fap in old trees is not ſo frank as to riſe all to the How comes lownels of ſtile to be ſo much the propriety off — To riwe their dangerous artiller | baked 
boughs, but tireth by the way, and putteth out moſs. Bacon, | fatyr, that without it a poet can be no morè a ſatyriſt, than Upon no Chriſtian foul but Engliſh Talbot. S 8 
It' two plane-poliſhed plates of a poliſhed looking-glaſs | without 7:/bility he can be a man? den. To RIVEL. v. a. [zemnpled, Sax. corrugated, rumpled.) 
be laid together, ſo that their ſides be parallel, and at a very Whatever the philoſophers may talk of their riſbility, contract into wrinkles and corrugations. 
ſmall diſtance from one another, and then their lower edges | neighing is a more noble expreſſion than laughing. Arbuth, Then droop'd the fading flow'rs, their beauty fled, 
be dipped into water, the water will riſe up between them. | RI'SIBLE. adj. [rifble, Fr. rifibilis, Lat.] | And clos'd their fickly eyes and hung the head, 4 
Ra | Newton. | 1. Having the faculty or power of laughing. | And rivel'd up with heat; lay dying in their bed. 9 
1. To break out from below the horizon, as the ſun. [We are in a merry world, laughing is our buſineſs; as if | And ſince that plenteous autumn now is Pall, 
He maketh the ſun to riſe on the evil and the good. Matt.] becauſe it has been made the definition of man, that he is | Whoſe grapes — peaches have indulg d your tale, 
'The ſun ee upon him. Gen. xxxii. 31. _—_— his manhood conſiſted in nothing elle. Gow. of Tongue. Take in good part, from our poor poet's board, a 
He affirmeth, that Tunny is fat upon the rift of the | 2. Ridiculous; exciting laughter. . Such rive['d fruits as winter can afford. Dry 
Pleiades, and departs upon Arcturus, Brown's Vulg. Err. | RIS²k. u. ſ. [riſque, Fr. ric g, Spaniſh,] Hazard; danger; | Alum ſtipticks, with nn = r, Pope 
Whether the ſun 3 chance of harm. | | Shrink his thin eſſence like a rivel'd flow r. | 
Riſe on the earth, or earth riſe on the ſun. Milton. Some run the viſt of an abſolute ruin for the gaining of a] RI VEN. part. of rive, A tand cunent af 
9. To take beginning; to come into exiſtence, or notice. | prelent ſupply, —_ I Eſtranges Fables. RTVER. z. ſ. [riviere, Fr. rivus, Lat.] A land cu | 
* To becin to. e&t, | 5 When an inſolent deſpiſer of 8 nurtured into con-] water bigger than a brook. ©, throughout 
High winds began to riſe. Milton. | tempt of all order by a long ri of licence, ſhall appear be- It is a mott beautiful country, being and s of fill. 
With Vulcan's rage the r:/ing winds conſpire, fore a church governor, ſeverity and reſolution are that go- | with many goodly rivers, repleniſhed with all fort Spenſer 
And near our palace rolls the flood of fire. Dryden. | vernor's virtues. 2 South's Sermons. | by the Latin 
11. To appear in view. f | . Buy allowing himſelf in what is innocent, he would run the The firſt of theſe rivers has been celebrated bor in fr 
Tue poet muſt lay out all his ſtrength, that his words may viſt of being betrayed into what is not ſo. Atterbury. | poets tor the gentlenels of its courle, as the 0 bs an lach 
be glowing, and that every thing he deſcribes may imme- An innocent man ought not to run an equal ry with a | pidity. Addiſon's _ Milton 
diatcly preſent itlelf, and riſe up to the reader's view. Addif. | guilty one. : | Clariſſa. | RIVER-DRAGON. . ſ. A crocodile, A name given ) 
12, To change a ſtation z to quit a lege, _ | To RISK. v. a. [riſquer, Fr.] To hazard; to put to chance; | tothe king of Egypt. | 
He, ri/ing with ſmall honour from Gunza, and fearing | to cndanger. : ati | Tus with ten wounds 
the power of the Chriſtians, was gone. Knolles, Who would hope new fame to raiſe, The river- dragon tam'd at length, lm. radi Lf. 
13. To be excited; to be roduced. f Or riſt his well eftabliſh'd praiſe, | To let his ſojourners depart. Milton's 
Indeed you thank'd me; but a nobler gratitude That, his high genius to approve, | RiveR-GoD. 2. /. Tutelary deity of a ret, ver- gad ring 
Roſe in her foul ; for from that hour ſhe lov d me. Ot way. Had drawn a George or cary'd a Jove, Addiſon. | His wig bung as ſtrait as the hair of *!̃ and Pipt+ 
A thought roſe in me, which often perplexes men ot con- RISK ER. z. / [from 7:/k.] He who riſks. | fromthe water, 4 
templative natures. Spectator, No 565. He thither came, t' obſerve and ſmoak RIVER-HORSE. 2. ,. Hippopotamus. 
14. To break into military commotions; to make inſurrections. What courſes other riſters took. | Butler. Roe, land 
At our heels all hell ſhould 7e, | Rtss. the obſolete preterite of riſe. _ f As plants ambiguous between ſea and land ur. 
With blackeſt inſurrection. a Milton. Ri not the conſular men and left their places, | The 7:iver-horſe and ſcaly crocodile. its things e 
Numidia's ſpacious kingdom lies So loon as thou ſat'ſt down; and fled thy Fae. RI'VET, 3. /. [river, Fr, to break the po! 


Ready to rife at its young prince's call. Addiſon's Cato. Ben, Johnſon. drive, } A faſtening pin clenched at both ends. The 
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armourers accompliſhing = knights, 
hammers cloling rivets up, a | 
Pi tf note of preparation. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Te, gen 
, unlock the r:Ve . 
1 — of it. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſida. 
"Thou h Valeria's fair, and though ſhe loves me too, 
Gant her my ſoul is arm d on ev'ry part; 
Yet there are lecret riet to my heart, 
Where Berenice's charms have found the Way,. 
zubtile as lightnings. Dryden's Tyrannick Love. 
91 he verſe in taſhion 18, when numbers tiow 
$0 {inooth and equal, that no ſight can find 
Wel, W ö n 
2 rivets of hole wings inclos'd 8 = 
Fit not cach other: Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
This inſtrument ſhould move eaſy upon the riet. Sharp. 
RIVET. V. 4. from the noun. ] 3 
"To falten with rivets. | 
N This man, | 
Ir all our fire were out, would fetch down new, 
Out of the hand of Jove; and tet him 
To Caucaſus, ſhould he but frown, Ben. Fohnſon, 
In rivettzngy the pin you rivet in ſhoulg ſtand upright 
ts the plate you t it upon; tor it it do not ſtand upright, 
Ho faden ſtrongly; to make immoveable. 
You were to blame to part with 
A thing ſtuck on with oaths upon your finger, 
And ri vetted with faith unto your Heſh. 
Why thould 1 write this down, that's rivetted, ; 
Screw id to my mem'ry ?. Shakeſpeare's Cymbe!ine, 


L 


What one party thought to rivet to a ſettledneſs by the 


treng th and influence ot the Scots, that the other rejects. 


King Charles, | 


Till Fortune's fruitleſs ſpite had made it known, 
Her blows not ſhook but riverred his throne, Dryden. 
Thus hath God not only r/verted the notion of himlelt in- 


to our natures, but likewife made the belief of his being ne- 


cellary to the peace of our minds and happinels of ſociety. 


5 Tillosſon. 
If the eye ſees thoſe things rivetted, which are Joole, 
where will you begin to rectify the miſtake? Locke. | 


Where we uſe words of a looſe and wandering ſignifica- 
ton, hence follows miſtake and error, which thoſe maxims, | 


brought as proofs to eitabliſh propoſitions, wherein the terms 
fan for undetermined ideas, do by their authority confirm 
and ride. Locle. 
Rivet and nail me where I ſtand, ye pow'rs. Congreve. 
They provoke him to the rage | 
Of 2 claws, and, ſtooping from your horſe, 
ett 
A Kabale of nature and manners, in ſuch à degree as 


we are capable of, mult tie the holy knot, and rivet the | 


fnznd/hip between us. 6 Altlterbury. 
Ieyouer, 1. /. (rivulus, Lat.] A ſmall river; a brook; a 


By fountain or by ſhady rivulet, ws 
He fought them. 6 Milton. 
The veins, where innumerable little vivulets have their 
confluence into the common channel of the blood. Bentley. 
Ila the r:vudet of Saltorata, formerly called Albula, and 
ſmeit the ſtench that ariles from its water, which Martial 
mentions. | 


hags and ſix - pence ſterligg. 
Roach, 2. /. (from rutilus, Lat. redhaired.J # 
Araach is a fiſh of no great reputation for tus dainty taſte ; 
his {pawn is accounted much better than any other part of 
kia; he is accounted the water ſheep, for his ſimplicity and 


al grow in a fortnight after er Waltons Angler. 
it a gudgeon meet a roach, „ 
He dare not venture to approach; 
Yet ſtill he leaps at flies. TEE 
Bab. 2. .. (rade, French. 


. Lunge way; path. 


might eatily ride on the beaten road way, ſhould trouble 


Could ſtupid atoms, with impetuous ſpeed, _ 
By ditt rent roads and adverſe os proceed, | 


re is but one road by which to climb up. 
% (Rate, Fr.] Ground where ſhips may anchor, 
I ſhould be ſtill EE: 
Peering in maps tor ports and roads; 
And every oblect that might make me fear 
Stortune to my ventures. 
About the iſland are many roads, but only one harbour. 
V lawad; incurſoen. 
| The Volſcians ſtand  _ 


Ready, when time ſhall prompt them, to make road 
pon s again | 


fumer road into that country, become famous and rich. 
The K. + Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
King of Scotland, ſeeing none came in to Perkin, 
bad wi Enterprine into a road, and waſted Northumber - 
q with fire and ſword. Bacon's Henry VII. 
ma hae The word icems, ĩn this ſenſe at leait, to be de- 
rode, the preterite of ride: as we lay, a ſhort ride; 


8 * 

| t eaſy roads he came to Leiceſter, 

* ag d. in the abbey. 
550 N the Eaſt his flaming road begins. Milton. 
n wag u. [romigare, Italian. See Roou. ] To wan- 
the _ certain purpoſe; to ramble; to rove; to play 


Five lummers have 1 ſpent in fartheſt Greece, 


Dani clean through the bounds of Aſia. 
Th 1 roaming through a thorny wood, 
Os nely fox roams far abroad, 
une bent, and midnight fraud, 
What were unenlighten'd man, 
1 through the woods, and wild 


Shaleſp. 
Prior. 


TU R 7 
ure BY 3 5 wander wt ch 
> 1N their Clay neſts were couch” 
1 beaſts came forth the woods to roam. 
1 


11. 
Au. . f. [from ram.] A rover; a rambler; a wan- 


anf nen, Fr.) Fane 


With ores le is a borie of a bay, ſorrel a black colour 
TH or white ſpots interſperied very thick. Farr. Dic. 


* Too, . I nanan, Saxon, 
"Nu a lion or other wild ds. 
i. Warwick and M 
Aude  Cpains fetter'd the kindly Hem, | | 
* oreit tremble when — roar d. Shakeſp. 


- 


here the poliſh'd piece was join'd, Dryden, | 


be forced to {et it upright, after it is riwetted. Mox. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


44. To impart dry heat to fleſh, 
panting ſavage to the ground, Addzſon's Cato. | 


Addiſon s Remarks on Italy. | 
ufo LAK. 1. . A German coin, worth about four = | 
| Dit. 


toaliſhneſs; and it is noted, that roaches recover ſtrength, 


Would you not think him a madman, who, whilſt he | 


buſclf with breaking up of gaps? Suckling. | 
To God's eternal houſe direct the way, 9 
A broad and ample road. „ 
To be indifferent whether we embrace falſehood or truth, 
Che great road to error. Locke. 


hat here they might rencounter, here unite. Blackmore. | 
Addiſun. | 


Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. | 
 Sandys's Journey. 


— Shakeſp. Coriolanus. | 
was deſirous of the ſpoil, for that he was, by the | 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


Shakeſp. |. 


Thomfon's Summer. | 


Milton. 


bulls he would him make to tame. Spenſer. 


Have I not in my time heard lions rar? 
1e young lions roared upon him and yelled, Jer. ii. 15. 
The death of Daphnis woods and hills deplore, | 
They caſt the ſound to Libya's delart ſhore ; | c 
The Libyan lions hear, and hearing roar. Dryden. 
2. To cry in diſtreſs. | = 
| At his nurſe's tears 
He whin'd and ro away your victory, 
That pages bluſh'd at him. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Sole on the barren ſands the ſuff ring cluef 
Roar d out for anguiſh, and indulg'd his grief. Dryden. 
3. To found as the wind or ſca. Fl 
South, Eaſt, and Weſt, with mix'd confuſion roar, 
And rowlthe-foaming billows to the ſhore. - - Dryden. 
Loud as the wolves on Orcas“ ſtormy ſteep, 8 
Howl to the roaring of the northern deep. Pope. 
4. To make a loud noite, k | 
The brazen throat of war had ceas'd to roar. Milton. 
Conſider what fatigues I've known, 


RoaR. 7. /. [from the verb.) 


| 1. The cry ot the lion or other beaſt, 


2. An outcry of diſtreſs. 
3. Aclamour of merriment, 
Where be your gibes now? your gambols? your ſongs? 
your flaſhes of meirynent, that were wont to ſet the table in 
F Es - _ - Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


a rar? | Is 
4. The found of the wind or ſea. 
5. Any loud noite. 3 

Deep throated engines belch'd, whoſe roar 
Imbowel'd with outrageous noiſe the air. 
Ott on a plat of riling ground, 
T hear the far-off curtew tound, 
_ Over {ome wide-water'd ſhoar, 
Swinging {low with tullen roar. _ 
| When cannons did diffuſe, 
Preventing poſts, the terror, and the news; 
Our neighbour princes trembled at their roar, 
The waters, t ning to the trumpet's roar, 

Obey the ſummons, and forſake the ſhore, 

Roa'KY. adj, { better rory; rores, Lat.] Dewy, 
On Lebanon his foot he let, 

And ſhook his wings with reary May dews wet, Fairfax. 

To RoasST. v. a. [ rofttr, rotir, Fr. roften, German, zenopeos, 


Waller; 
F Dryden. 


in its original ſenſe, to broil on a gridiron. ] 
1. To dreſs meat, by turning it round before the fire. 
- Heroafteth not that which he took in hunting. D, of Pizty. 
ERoaſting and boiling are below the dignity of yourothce, 
53 Saoift i Directions to the Cook, 


Here elements have loſt their uſes, 
Air ripens not, nor earth produces; 1 
Fire will not roaſt, nor water boil. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
3. To dreſs at the fire without water. N 
In eggs boiled and roafted, there is ſcarce difference to be 
diſcerned. LE Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
4. To heat any thing violently. . = 1 
| Roaffed in wrath and fire, 
He thus ofertized with coagulate gore, 5 
Old Priam ſeeks. _ „ Sage.. 
Ros r. for rb,Rſ 5 200 
He loſt his roaſt beef ſtomach, not being able to touch a 
ſirloin. | Addiſon's Spectator. No. 517. 
And if Dan Congreve judges right, þ 
Roaſt beef and ale make Britons fight. 
It warns the cook-maid not to burn 


* 


Prior. 


To rule the RoasT. To govern; to manage; to preſide,” It 
was perhaps originally oi, which ſignified a tumult, to 
direct the populace. | 

Where champions ruleth the roft, = WE 
Their dailie diſorder is moſt. Tufer's Huſbandry. 
Alma ſlap-dafh, is all again 
In ev'ry ſinew, nerve, and vein ; ey . 
Runs here and there, like Hamlet's ghoſt, 

While every where ſhe rules the roa. 

RoB. 7. /. [I believe Arabick. ] Inſpiflated juices, 
1 he infuſion, being evaporated to a thicker conſiſtence, 

paſſeth intò a jelly, rob, extract, which contain all the virtues 

of the infuſion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Prior. 


To ROB, v. a L ober, old Fr. robbare, Italian.) Þ 


1. To deprive of any thing by unlawful force, or by ſecret 
theft; to plunder. To be robbed, according to the preſent 
uſe of the word, is to be injured by theft ſecret or violent; to 
rob, is to take away by unlawfu 
to take away privately, : 
| Is' t not enough to break into my garden, ; 
And, like a thief, to come to rob my grounds, 
But thou wilt brave me with theſe ſaucy terms? Shake. 
Our ſins being ripe, there was no preventing of God's 
Juſtice from reaping that glory in our calamities, which we 
robbed him of in our proſperity. King Charles. 
| I have not here deſigned to rob him of any part of that 
commendation, which he has ſo juſtly acquired from the 


2. To ſet free; to deprive of ſomething bad. Ironical. 
Our houſe is hell, and thou, a merry devil, | 
Did'ſ rob it of ſome taſte of tediouſnels,  Shakeſp. 

3- To take away unlawfully. E 5 
Better be diſdained of all, than faſhion a m—_—_ to rob 
love from any. Shakeſpeare. 
Procure, that the nouriſhment may not be robbed and 
drawn away. | 
Nor will I take from any man his due; 


But thus aſſuming all, he robs trom you. Dryden. 
Oh double facrilege on things divine, 5 | 
To rob the relick; and deface the ſhrine! Dryden. 


Ro'BBER. . /. [from r9b.] A thief; one that robs by force, 
or ſteals by ſecret means; a plunderer. 3 
Theſe hairs, which thou doſt raviſh from my chin, 
Will quicken and accule thee; I'm your hoſt; | 


With robbers hands, my hotpitable favour ; e 
Vou ſhould not ruffle thus. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Barabbas was a robber. St. John. 


* Had'ſt thou not committed 


Notorious murder on thoſe thirty men | 

At Aſcalon ; then, like a robber, ſtrip'd'ſt them _ 
Of their robes. | Milton's Agoniftes. 
The robber muſt run, ride, and uſe all the deſperate ways 


of eſcape; and probably, after all, his fin betrays him Sout ri [ 


gaol, and from thence advances him to the gibbet. 
| Bold Prometheus did aſpire, 
And ſtole from heav'n the ſeeds of fire; 
A train of ills, a ghaſtly crew, 


The robber's blazing track purſue. den's Horace. 


Ro'BBERY. #. /. [roberte, old Fr. from rob.] Theft perpe- | 


trated by force or 3 pony. 2 
Thieves for their robbery have authority, 
When judges ſteal themſelves. Shaleſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
A ſtorm or robbery - 


Shook down my mellow hangings. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


I hate robbery for burnt- offering. Iſaiah, Ixi. 8. 


Shakeſd. 


How oft I crofs'd where carts and coaches roar'd. Gay. | 


_ Milton, | 


Milton. 5 


Saxon, roaſted; from raſirum, Lat. a grate; to roaſt, being, 


The roof meat, which it cannot turn. Seviſt's Miſcel, 1 


15 The new- made duke, that rules the roaſt. 5 Shakeſp — | 


violence; and to feat, is | 


Whole author, whoſe fragments only fall to my portion. | 


ET ryden. 
The water nymphs lament their empty urns, , 
Beeotia, robb'dof ſilver Dirce, mourns. Addiſon. | 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


q 


| my fingers, | 


garlick; the ſeed is about the bigneſs of ordinary peaſe. 


2. [ Rubellio, Lat.] A fiſh 


Some more effedtual way might be found for 8 
common thefts and robberies. | nple. 
RoBE. u. /. [robbe, Fr. robba, Italian; rauba; low 141.7 
gone _ a _— ty xa 6 | 1 

rough tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do appear 

Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. F. K 
My Nan ſhall be the queen of all fairies, 

Finely attir'd in a robe of white. Shakeſpeare. 

Tue laſt good king, whom willing Rome obey'a, 

Was the poor offspring of a captive maid; 
et he thole robes of empire juſtly bore, 


* 


Which Romulus, our ſacred founder, wore. Dryden. 
How by the fineſt art the native robe 
To weave, Thomſon's Autumn. 


inveſt, 

What Chriſtian ſoldier will not be touched with a religious 
emulation, to ſee an order of Jeſus do ſuch ſervice tor entarg-. 
ing the Chriſtian borders; and an order of St. George only to 
robe, and feaſt, and perform rights and obſervances? Bacon. 

There in long robes the royal magi ſtand; 

The {age Chaldzans rob'd in white appear'd, | 


And Brachmans. | Pope's Temple of Fame, 
Robed in loole array ſhe came to bathe. Thomſon. 
Ro'BERT. u. /. An herb. Ainſworth. 


ROBE'RSMAN, t 1. J. In the old ſtatutes, a fort of bold and 
ROBERTSMAN, 5 ſtout robbers, or night thieves, ſaid to be 
to called from Robinhood, a famous robber. X 

ROBIN. po. . [rubecula, Lat.] A bud fo 
ROBIN-RED-BREAST, 5 named trom his red breaſt. 
| p a grove did ſpring, green as in May, | 
When April had been moiſt; upon whole buſhes 
The pretty robins, nightingales, and thruſhes, 
Warbled their notes. | 
The rebiu-red- breaſt till of late had reſt, 


2. Boitterous; violent; unwieldy. 


rough coming on. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


groundlings. f ; akeſpeare's Hamlet. 

While I was managing this young robuftrores fellow, thut 

old ſpark, who was nothing but {kin and bone, ſlipt through 

; Dryden's Don Sebaſiian, 
Romp-loving miſs 


3. in ſtrength. 


of contempt. THE. 5:6 
Ronu'sTxESS. 1. . [from robiſt.] Strength; vigour. + 


hebetate his intellectuals. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


ROcAuBOLE. A. /. See GARLICK, © 


Rocambole is alot of wild garlick, otherwiſe called Spaniſh, 


Garlick, rocambole, and onions, abound with a ungent 
volatile ſalt. Arbuthnot on Aliments.. 


alum,” . 
- Roche-alum is alſo good. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
gn n. ſ. {[rochet, Fr. rochetum, from roccus, low Lat. 
a coat. | ry, ten 
1. A ſurplice; the white upper ent of the prieſt officiating. 
hat zealous phrenzy did the ſenate ſeize, 
That tare the rotchet to ſuch rags as theſe? Cleaveland. 
5 ; Ainſworth. 
ROCK. u. /. [roc, roche, Fr. rocca, Italian.]. UE 
1. A vaſt maſs of ſtone. "Gs . 
The ſplitting rocks cow'r'd in the ſinking ſands, 


There be rock herbs; but thoſe are w 
mould, Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
Dei.ittilling ſoine of the tinted liquor, all that came over 


or, in the vebF'4deeply ceruleous. oyle. 
Theſe leſſer rocks, os great bulky ſtones, are they not ma- 
nifeſt fragments? Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


amber. Woodward 0N Foffils. 


and rock goons: 8 6 H 
Ve darkſome pines, that o'er yon rocks reclin'd, 


2. Protection; defence. A ſcriptural ſenſe. 

Though the reeds of Egypt break. under the hand of him. 
that leans on them, yet the rock of Iſrael will be an ever- 
laſting ſtay. 9452 King Charles. 

1 Daniſh; rocca, Italian; rucca, Spaniſh ; ſpinroch 


3. [ Roc 
| Puch. A diſtaff held in the hand, from which the wool 


was ſpun by twirling a ball below. 
A learned and a manly foul _ 
I purpos'd her; that ſhould with even powers, 
The rock, the ſpindle, and the ſheers, controul 


Ben. Johnſon. 
Dryden, 


Of dettiny, and ſpin her own free hours. 

On the rock a ſcanty meaſure place 

Of vital flax, and turn'd the wheel apace. 

To ROCK. v. a. [rocquer, Fr.] 

1. To ſhake; to move backwards and forwards, — 
It, by a quicker rocking of the engine, the ſmoke were 
more ſwiftly ſhaken, it would, like water, vibrate 7 3 
fro. s ' | 6. 
The wind was laid; the whiſp'ring ſound Y 


A living tortoiſe, being turned upon its back, could _— 
ittelf only by its neck and head, by puſlingag: ink the ground 
to rock itlelf as in a cradle, to find out the fide towards which 
the Oy of the ground might more eaſily permit to roll 
its ſhell. 
2. To move the cradle, in order to procure ſleep. 
50 Come, take hand with me, | 
And rock the ground whereon theſe ſleepers be. Shakeſþ. 


Leaning her head upon my breaſt, 


3- Tolull; to quiet. . ä 
Sleep rock thy brain, — 8 
And never come miichance between us twain! ay 
To ROCK. v. n, To be violently agitated; to reel to and fro. 
% 


The rocking tow: 
| Fg MY $upplants 


g 8 
Shakejp. King Lear. 


To ROBE. v. a. [from the noun.] To dreſs pompouily; to 


Suckling. 92 


„ And children ſacred held a martin's neſt. Pope. 

RoBo'REOUS. adj. C robur, Lat.] Made of oak. Dic. 

ROBU SI. * | „% P. 1 

ROBU'STIOUS. 5 adj. | robuflus, Lat. robufle, Fr.] 

1. Strong; I vigorous forcefoͥʒuʒuͤR . 

| __ _Thele redundani locks, | 
 Robuſtious to no purpoſe, eluit'ring down, 1 

Vain monument of ſtrength. Milton's Agoniftes. 


The men ſympathize with the maſtiffs, in robuflious and 


| It offends me to hear a robuftions periwig-pated fellow teur 
a a paſſion to tatters, to very rags, to mw the ears of the 
e 


Is haul'd about in gallantry robuſt, Thomſun's Autumn. | 


Ihe tendernels of a ſprain remains a good while after, and 
leaves alaſting caution in the man not to put the part quickly 

* to any robuſt employment. en 
4. Robuflious is now only uſed in low language, and in a ſenſe 


Beet may conter a robu/ineſ; on my ſon's limbs, but will | 


ROCHE-ALUM, 2, fe [roche, Fr. a rock.] A purer kind of 


And would not daſh me with their ragged des, Shakeſp. 
ere there is ſome 


was as limpid and colourleſs as rock water, and the liquour 


Of amber a nodule, inveſted with a coat, called rock 


Pigeons or doves are of ſeveral forts; as wood pigeons - 
| Mortimer's Heſbandry. | 


Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. Pepe. g 


Was dumb; a riſing earthquake rocꝭ d the ground. Dryd. 


Ray on the Creation. 


My panting heart roch d her aſleep. Suc kling. 
15 £4 My bloody eee g | p 
Like ſick and froward children, , 
Were rock'd afleep by reaſon. | Dienbam. 
While his ſecret ſoul on Flanders preys, | 
He rocks the cradle of the babe of Spain. Dryden. 
High in his hall, c' d in a chair of ſtate, £4 
The king with his tempeſtuous council fate. Dden. 


CTY — er 


—_ 


— — gon 


Rock- sAT. 4. / Mineral ſalt. 


Rock ET. 2. J. Crocchetto, Italian. ] An artificial firework ; | 


| RO'CKLESS. adj. From rock.] Being without rocks. 


Rock ROSE. . /. [rock and roſe.] A plant. 


2. Reſembling a rock. _ e 
ws Such deftrudtion to withſtand, he oppos'd the rock Sk If 
CD Ned tuton. | 


: 3. * long and ſlender. 


R O G 


Supplatts their footlteps j to and fro they reel | 
A 


oniſh'd. | Phillips. | 

I like this rocting of the battlements. Young's Revenge. 
Rock-DoE. x. /. A ſpecies of deer. 

The rock-doe breeds chiefly upon the Alps: a creature of 

_ admirable ſwiftneis; and may probably be that mentioned in 

the book of Job: her horns grow ſometimes lo tar backward, 

as to reach over her buttocks. _ Grew's Muſeum. 

ROCK-RUBY.n. g. Anamegiven improperly by lapidaries and 

jewellers to the garnet, when it is of a very Rong, but not 

cop red, and yo * _ of _ e : = 6 _ 

- 1 a deep red, and tlie hardelt ot all the Kinds. 

e e e f Woodward on Foſſils. 


f tranſparent rocł- ſalt; one white, the other 
om 4 Camas yas Woodward 2 Folſils. 
ROCKER. n. /. [from rock.] One who rocks the cradle. 
His 3 6 who the narrow bed had kept, 
Was weary, and without a rocker ſlept. Dryden. 


being a cylindrical caſe of paper filled with nitre, charcoal, 
and ſulphur, and which mounts in the air to a conſiderable 
height, and there burits. ; . 
Every rocket ended in a conſtellation, ſtrowing the air with 

a ſhower of ſilver ſpangles. 4 ddijon. 


Millar. 


mell. | 
imel Mortimer's Huſb. 


Rocket is one of the ſallet furniture. 


85 cryſtal brook 8 . 
Is weedleſs all above, and reckleſs all below, Dryden. 
RO'CKWORK. z. . [rock and awork.} Stones fixed in mortar, | 
in imitation of the aſperities of rocks. CET. 
The garden is fenced on the lower end by a natural 
mound of rockework. | Uo Addiſon. 
Ro'cKkY. adj, from rock.] | 
1. Full of rocks. 28 Fl TXL 
Val de Compare preſenteth her rocky mountains. Sandys. 
Ks Make the bold prince _ OT] 
Through the cold North and rocky regions run. Waller. 


15 The vallies he reſtraans 
With rocky mountains. VCC 
Nature lodges her treaſures in rocky ground. Locke. | 


Of tenfold adamant, his ample ſhield. 
3. Hard; ſtony; obdurate. ; | 
I, like a poor bark, of ſails and tackling reft, 


Ruſh all to pieces on thy rocky boſoni. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
4 3 bal, Butch. % TAS hn | 
1. A long twig. OL FR Ro ĩ OS ETHOS ro 
9 as e hazel rod of the ſame year's ſhoot, and this 


they bind on to another ſtraight ſtick of any wood, and, 
walking ſoftly over thoſe — where they ſuſpect the 
| bowels of the earth to be enriched with metals, the wand 
will, by bowing towards it, diſcover it. Vo 
2. A kind of ſcepter. FO 7 =D 
Sh had all the royal makings of a queen; 
As holy oil, Edward Confellor's crown, 
The rod and bird of peace. 


he paſt ral reed of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Milton, 
Let the fiſherman . 


Increaſe his tackle, and his rd retie. | Cay. 
HFlaſte, ye Cyclops, with your forked reds, AP! 
This rebel love braves all the gods, 1 
And every hour by love is made, N e 
Some heaven-defying Encelade. Granville. 


4. An inſtrument for meaſuring. / 


Decempeda was a meaſuring rod for taking the dimen- 


ſions of buildings, and ſignified the ſame thing as pertica, | 


taken as a meaſure of length. - Arbuthnot on Coins. 
5. An inſtrument of correction, made of twigs tied together. 


If he be but once fo taken idly roguing, he may puniſh | 


him with ſtocks ; but if he be found again ſo loitering, he 
may ſcourge him with whips or rods. Spenſer on Ireland. 

I am whipt and ſcourg'd with rods, | N 

Nettled, and ſtung with piſmires, when I hear 

Of Bolingbroke. S'"theſpeare's H 

In this condition the rod of God nath a voice to be heard, 

and he, whoſe office it is, ought now to expound to the ſick. 

man the particular meaning of the voice. Hammond. 

Grant me and my people the benefit of thy chaſtiſements; 

that thy rod, as wel as thy ſtaff, may comfort us. 


y IV. 


They trembling learn to throw the fatal dart, 
And under rods of rough centurions ſmart. Dryden. 
As ſoon as that ſentences executed, theſe rods, theſe in- 

ſtruments of divine diſpleaſure, are thrown into the fire. 
- | | | | Atterbury. 
A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod; 
An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God. Pope. 
Rog. pret. of ride. | 2 
85 e in paternal glory rode. Ro Milton. 
RoDOMONTA'DE. z. J. [from a boaſtful boiſterous hero of 
Arioſto, called Rodomonte; rodomontade, Fr.) An empty 
noiſy bluſter or boaſt; a rant. „„ 
e only ſerves to be ſport for his company; for in theſe 
gameſome days men will give him hints, which may put him 
upon his rodomontades. 
The lihertines of painting have no other model but a ro- 
domontade genius, and very irregular, which violently hur- 
ries them away. , Dryaen's Dufreſnoy. 

Fe talks extravagantly in his paſſion; but if I would quote 

ahundred paſſages in Ben. Johnſon's Cethegus, I could ſhew 

that the rodomontades of Almanzor are neither ſo irrational 
nor impoſſible, for Cethegus threatens to deſtroy an; 


. ry * 
To RODOMONTA'DE. w. 12 the noun.] To brag thra- 
ſonically; to boaſt like Rodomonte. 
Roe. 1. . Ina, na- deon, Saxon. ] 
2. A ſpecies of deer. . 8 
5 He would him make 8 
The roe bucks in flight to overtake, Fairy Queen, 
They were as ſwift as the roes upon the mountains. 


1 Chron. 
Procure me a Troglodyte footman, who can catch a roe 
at his full ſpeed. e y Arbuthnot to Pope. 


2. The female of the hart. 
Thy greyhounds are fleeter than the ros. Shakeſpeare. 
Run fixe a rue or hart upon 
The lofty hills of Bitheron, Sandys's Paraphraſe. 


ok. #./. ly roanor rone; rann, Daniſh ; rogen, Ger- 
Kann. 5! The ergo of fi. e Jl 


comes Romeo 
Without his roe, like a dried herring. 
ROGA'TION. #. /. [rogation, Fr. from rogo, Lat.] 


Shakeſpeare. 
many z 


ROGATION-WEEK., 2 week immediately oreceding 
| 


ROGUE. a./f. Lot uncertain etymology.] _ 
1. A wandering beggar; a vagrant; a vagabond, 


Be. 


Ro, Guis. adj. "ans rogue.) 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. I. Vagrant; vagabond. 5 . + 
Yþe | | Though 8 by whom it is uſed, be of better note 


King Charles. 


Government of the Tongue. | 


addeth unto them that which the-preſent neceſfity re vited. 
| 0er. 
Supplications, with this ſolemnity for appealing of God's 
wrath, were of the Greek church termed litanies, and vo- 
gations of the Latin. Taylor. 


Whitſunday; thus called from three faſts obſerved therein, 
the Monday, Tueſday, and Wedneſday, called Rogation 
Days, becaute of the extraordinary prayers and proceſſions 
then made for the truits of the earth, or as a preparation for 
the devotion of Holy Thurſday. a . 


For tear leſt we, like rogues, ſhould be reputed, 
And for ear marked beaſts abroad be bruited. Hubberd. | 
TT he ſheriff and the marſhal may do the more good, and 

more terrify the idle rogue. Spenſer on Ireland, 
The ſcum of people and wicked condemned men ſpoileth 
the plantation; for they will ever live like rogues, and not 
tall to work, but be lazy and do miſchief. Bacon's Eſſays. 
The troops are all ſcattered, and the commanders ver 
poor rogues. Shakeſpeare's All's Well that Ends Well. 
2, A knave; a diſhoneſt fellow; a villain; a thief, 5 
Thou kill'ſt me like a rogue and a villain. Shakeſp. 
A rogue upon the highway may have as ſtrong an arm, 


but then there is a vaſt diſparity, when one action is mur- 
ther, and the other juſtice. South. 
If he call rogue and raſcal from the garret, | 


The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wite, 


I never knew a woman love man ſo. N 
-Au, poor rogue! I think indeed ſhe loves. Shakeſp. 
4. A wag. Pi | 

To ROGUE. v. . [from the noun.}] | 
1. To wander; to play the vag bond. | 


with the ſtocks. Spenſer on Ireland. 
He rogued away at laſt, and was loſt, * Carew. 
2. To play knavith tricks. e 5 | 
Ro'GUERY. 2. /. [from rogue.] _ 
1. The lite of u vagabond. 
To live in one land is captivity, 2 
To run all countries a wild roguery. Donne. 


2. Knaviſh tricks. | Oe 

| They will afterwards hardly be drawn to their wonted 

lewd life in thievery and roguery. 1 on Ireland. 
You rogue, here's lime in this ſack too; there is nothing 


The roguery of —_— OLIN] Bs 
And we, the bubbled B's 1 


3. Waggery; arch tricks. | 
Ro';UESHIP. 7. ſ. [from rogue.] The qualities or perſonage 
of a rogue. e EG . 
Sap, in what naſtly cellar under ground. 
Or what church porch, your rogueſhip may be found? 
| ID | e 


than the former roguiſb ſort; yet the fault is no leſs worthy 

of a marſhal. | : | Hjpenſer. 
2. Knaviſn; fraudulent. If 
| He gets a thouſand thumps and kicks, 


The molt bewitching leer with her eyes, thc moſt rogui/h 
caſt ; her cheeks are dimpled when ſhe ſmiles, and her tmiles 
would tempt an hermit. Dryden's Spaniſb Friar. 


merry as any of them, and ſhews a thouſand rogui/h tricks 

on thele occaſions, 95 
Timothy uſed to be playing rogui/h tricks; when Jus 

miſtreſs's Lak was turned, he A2 0 loll out his tongue. 


wantonly. | | 
Ro'GUISHNEsSS, 2. /. [from roguiſb.] The qualities of a 


rogue, 
word. 


wolf, and fooling the country wich falle alarms, L' Eftrange. 
To Ro1sT. Ig n. [of this word the moſt ge ety - 
Jo Rolls TER. F mology is from riſer, Ilandick, a violent 


at free quarter; to bluſter. | 
I have a roiflin challenge ſent amongſt _ 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks, _ 
Will ſtrike amazement to their drowſy ſpirits. 
Among a crew of roiſt'ring tellows, 
_ He'd fit whole ev'nings at the alehouſe. Sawift. 
Ror's TER, or Rozfterer. n. /. [from the verb.] A turbulent, 
brutal, lawleſs, bluſtering fellow. 5 
To ROLL. v. a. [rouler, Fr. rollen, Dutch; from rotulo, of 
roto, Lat.] | EY 
1. To move any thing by volutation, or ſucceſſive application 
of the different parts of the ſurface, to the A. 


pulchre ? | 
2, To move any thing round upon its axis, 
Heav'n ſhone and roll'd her motions. 
3. To move in a circle. 05 
To dreſs, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye. Milt. 
4. To produce a periodical revolution. 
5. To wrap round upon itſelf. | | 
6. To enwrap; to involve in bandage, 
By this ro 


Mark, xvii. 3. 


„parts are kept from joining together. 
7. To form by rolling into round maſſes. 
Grind red-lead, or any other colour, with ſtrong wort, and 
ſo rvll them up into long rolls like pencils. Peacham. 
The pin ought to be as thick as a rolling pin. Wiſeman. 
8, To pour in a ſtream or waves. 

A ſmall Euphrates through the piece is roll'd, 

And little eagles wave their wings in gold. 
0 ROLL. v. A. f 
1. To be moved by the ſucceſſive application of all parts of the 
ſurface to the ground. 
Our nation is too great to be ruined by any but itſelf; and 
if the number and weight of it roll one way upon the greateſt 
changes that can happen, yet England will be ſafe. Temple. 
Reports, like ſnow- balls, gather Kill the farther they roll. 


Pope. 


Fire muſt rend the ſky, 
And wheel on th' earth, devouring where it rolls. Milton. 


perfeaeth the rog ations or litanies before in uſe, and 


and take off a man's head as cleverly as the executioner ; | 


He means you no more miſchief than a pairot, Dei den. 


And ev'n the belt, by fits, what they deſpite. Pope. | 
3. H name of flight tenderneſs and endearment. 
Oh, what a rogue and ple fant ſlave am 11 SH. 


If he be but once ſo taken idly roguing, he may puniſhhim | 


but roguery to be found in villainous man. Shakeſpeare. 
Like the devil did tempt and ſway 'em _ 
Jo rogueries, and then betray em. Hudibras, p. i. 
The kid ſmelt out the roguery. L' Eftrange's Fables. 
Tis no ſcandal grown, EY 
For debt and roguery to quit the town. 


Spend all our preſent ſtock in hopes of golden rules, Swift. | 


| Jet cannot leave his rogui/h tricks. Swif?'s Miſcellanies. 
3. Waggiſh; wanton lightly miſchievous. 


I am pleaſed to ſee my tenants paſs away a whole evening | 
in playing their innocent tricks; our friend Wimble is as | 


Addiſon's Spectalor, N269. 
Arbuthnot. | 


Ro'GUISHLY. adv. [from roguiſh. Like a rogue; knaviſhly; | 


Ro'Guy. adj. [from rogue.) K naviſh . wanton. A bad 


A ſhepherd's boy had gotten a roguy trick of crying a 
man.] To behave turbulently; to act at diſcretion z to be 


Shakeſ. 


Who ſhall roll us away the ſtone from the door of the ſe- 


Milton. | 


Government of the Tongue. | 


= 


. 


neck and head, rocks itſelf as in a eradl 
towards which the inequality of the gro 
permit it to roll its ſhell, 
2. To _ on Ys. fs | 
e next eſſays to walk, but d : 
On tour feet imitates his brother bead. d pref d, 
By flow degrees he gathers from the grou fl 
His legs, and to the rolling chair 18 bound, 
3. To moore a periodical revolution, , Dq. 
Thus the year rolls within ittelt again | 
When thirty rolling years have run their ri Dryger, 
4. To move with appearance of circular directi ©. D050. 
| Thou, light, "wo 
Reviſit ' ſt not theſe eyes, which rg! in vain 
To tind the piercing ray, and find ng dawn M: 
A boar is chat *d, his noſtrils flames ex re Mite, 
And his red eye-balls rol] with living Frag f 
5. To Hoop in rough wor: . Dh. 
wice ten tempeſtuous nights I , 
To roaring b and the an d 1 
6. To move as waves or volumes of water. Pipe 
Wave rolling after wave in torrent 


e, tofind out th ſds 


Ray on the — 


: * Ivan erm rapture... ia... © 
Till the huge ſurge rol” 4 off, then back. x M. 
The refluent tides, and plunge n luce 


Sms ber elf ne n, f. 
7. To ben ws es rn our gg 1 Pe. 
= What diff rent — ik in 8 05 
Te we, no fer, U. pit gol fügt inh. 


In her fad breaſt the prince's Net: — "uk 
And hope and doubt ernate ſeize her ſoul, P 
8, To revolve on its axis. os... 


He faſhion'd thoſe harmonious orbe, that 
In reſtleſs gyres about the Artick pole. 40 Para 


19. To be moved tumultuouſly. 


3 SY they fell | $ 
By thouſands, angel on archangel ro//'g, Mil 
ROLL. 2. /. {trom the verb.} n be Mila. 
1. The act of rolling; the ſtate of being rolled. 
2. The thing rolling. 
Liſtening tenates hang upon thy tongue, 
Devolving through the maze of eloquence "I 
A roll of periods, {weeter than her long. Tbomſen 
3. [ Rouleau, Fr.] Maſs made round. : 
Large rolls of fat about his ſhoulders clung, 
And from his neck the double dewlip hung. : Ad 
To keep ants from trees, encompats the item four fingers 
breadth with a circle or voll of wool newly plucked. Mortin 
4. Writing rolled upon itſelf. 6 ; 
His chamber all was hanged about with rolls | 
And old records, from antient times deriv'd. Fairy 9, 
5. A 0 yu _ along. 9 1 
ere land is clotty, and a ſhower of rain cor 
ſoaks 13 uſe a — to break the clots, Fro 
6. [ Rotulus, Lat.] Publick writing. On 
1 Cromwell is made maſter 
O' th' rolls and the king's ſecretary, ee 
1 e i © Shakeſpeare's Henry vx 
Darius made a decree, and ſearch was made in the houg 
of the rolls, where the treaſures were laid up. Zzra, vi. 
The rolls of parliament, the entry of the petitions, u. 
ſwers, and trantaCtions in parliament, are extant, Hal. 
7. A regiſter; a catalogue, Cab a 
Beaſts only cannot diſcern beauty; and let them be inthe 
roll of beaſts, that do not honour it. St 
The roll and liſt of that army doth remain, = Daw, 
Of that ſhort roll of friends writ in my heart, 
There's none, that ſometimes greet us not. Dam. 
Thele ſigns have mark'd me extraordinary, 
And all the courſes of my lite do ſuew, 
Lam not in the roll of common men. Shakeſp, Enn Iv. 
| *Fis a mathematical demonſtration, that theſe twenty- 
four letters admit of ſo many changes in their order, and 
make ſuch a long roll of differently ranged alſ habets, not 
two of which are alike; that they could not all be exhaulted, 
though a million millions of writers ſhould each write above 
a thouſand alphabets a-day, for the ſpace of a million mil- 
lions of years. EV e 
3. Chronicle. 5 | © 
Pleaſe thy pride, and ſearch the herald's roll, 
Where thou thalt find thy famous pedigree, Dryden, 


| Buly angels ſpread 125 
Thbe laſting roll. recording what we ſaid, Pro, 
The eye of time beholds no name | 
So bleſt as thine, in all the rolls of fame. Pope. 
9. Warrant. Not in uſe. | 


We have, with ſpecial roll, 
Elected him our abſence to ſupply. 
10. | Role, Fr.] Part; office. Not in uſe, | _— 
n human lociety, every man has his roll and ſtation a. 
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out upon ſticks or rollers. ; 
They make the ſtring of the pole horizontal towards the 
lathe, conveying and guiding the ſtring from ich, Fer 
work, by throwing it over of text  Moxon 5 Mecb. 
Lady Charlotte, like a ſtroller 3 
Sits — on the garden roller. Sevift — Mijcelans 
2. Bandage; fillet. hurt your 
| Faſten not your roller by tying. a knot, ef you 5 Surger)« 
atient, ge on et 4 
s Bandage being chiefly to maintain the 0 — _—_ 
dreſſing, ſurgeons always turn a roller wi Sharp. 


RO'IL.LINGPIN. 2. ſ. [roving and pin. Around 11 
tapering at each end, with which palte 15 mou Vj inan. 
The pin ſhould be as thick as a Toll. b. when 2 ball 
ROLLYPOOLY. . /. A ſort of game, in e of ral 
rolls _ a 8 place, it wins. A corrupt 
into the pool. : — of rout? 
Let £4 begin ſome diverſion ; what d ks Bul 
| ora country dance? Arbuthnot's mo re an A5 
RO MAGE. . .. [ramage, Fr.] A tumultz à 
tive taps aro for any tA: 2 
Ihis is the main mo abeſpeart» 
Of this poſt haſte, and romage in the hank, Shak 
ROMANCE. . .. (roman, Fr. mene wild adven- 
1. A military fable of the middle ages; 4 © ; 
tures in war and love. | : 
wa at 3 Ra Milt 
n fable or romance of Uther s 30N- 
A brave ce who would exaBtly ee Wall ; 
Firit brings his knight from ſome Hg rengtben it ſ 
Some romances entertain the genius, ; but they cov 
5 % 
2. 


| A tortoiſe, by puſhing againſt the ground only with its 


the noble ideas which they give of in 4 De 
the truth of hiſtory, _ 


— DD. 
A liez «ion. In common ſpeech. | 
Jo ROMAN 


" FOMAncinge. * — 
* 3 {from romance.) A liarz 4 forger ot 


wales. ds wo alt; a 
fon of the daw extends to all impoſtors, vain | 
— and romancers. 3 Tr L Eftrange. 
| ies one | 
Del nd his bantering wit? Tate's Ju. 
dex, MANIZE. v. 4. [from Roman, Fr.] To latinize; to 
"1 with modes of the Roman ſpeech. 
vs. WY Hoo mach romanizeair tongue, Jaringrhe words 
4 ted, almoit as much . 
* r „ Dryden. 
ick adj. {from romance.) 
| | os pling 33 of romances; wilde. 
Ahn. ' "Philoſophers have maintained opinions, more abſurd than 
of the moſt fabulous poets or romantick writers. Keil. 
Jen, l for the good of one's country a party of men have 
| ſented as chimerical and romantich, Addiſon. 
0 habie 3 falſe. ; 
Pipe. | l tull of wild ſcenery. 
ns | „ W umbrage, o er the falling ſtream, : 
ito, | Ronantick hangs. Pepi Thomſon's Spring. 
0 / , 0 . rom 4 3 ne | ; 
70 a = Balls or lend of elect ion only ſerve * 01e Far = - 

Ne. tries. | 3 8 / 4 R | * 8 
Pepe. *: 27 ward, boiſterous, untaught girl. e 

l K pms 1 mean between os of your affected 

* courtelying pieces of formality, and your rumps that have no 
* regard to the common rules of civility, Arbuthnot. 
5 h rude play. ET: 

Pipe, e K loving miſs 

Is haul'd b idony robuſt. _ Thomſon 
Pope, J ROM. G. u. To play rudely, noiſily, and boiſteroully. 
in the kitchen, as in e proper element, ou can laugh, 
5 ſquall, and romp in full ſecurity. Swifts Rules to Servants. 
ereph A ſtool is the firſt W u oy . 3 OR: 
er teirmith; ; 5 wift's Rules to Servants. | 
Mil gd per greatly on the liberties taken in rouge. | 
| ; . . A kind of ancient poetry, commonly con- 
1 80 Rc A verſes; of which Kune have one rhyme and 
fve another: it is divided into three couplets, and at the end 

3 of the ſecond and third, the beginnin of the renden is re- 
bom peated in an bee __ 2 e. fo Trewvoux. 

a or. 2. /, An animal ſtinted in the growth. 
Io age ronts all ſhiver and hake, 

- As done high towers in an earthquake; © 
ee They wont in the wind, wag their wriggle aa, 
bpm Peark as a peacock, but nought it avails. Spenſer. 
Mien: Ro'NDLES. 1. /. [from roumd.] A round maſss. 

Certain roxdles given in arms, have their names according | 

* to their ſeveral colony. Peacham on Blazoning. 

40 K Ro'x10N. m_ [I know not the etymology, nor certainly the 

| _ ning of this word.] A fat bulky woman. 
ance . ary E 
tun. . N gy inp ! 45 ruinp fed roꝶyon cries. Shakeſpeare. | 
any. 00D, A. /. rom rod. : 

55 1. The fourth part of an acre in ſquare meaſure. 

VIK I've often wiſh'd that I had clear, 
ho For life, ſix hundred pounds a year, 
er A terras-walk, and half a rood | | 1 
un Of land, ſet out to plant a wood. 5 Swift. 
. 1. A pole; a meaſure e feet and a half in long meaſure. 

; | Ds: atan, y . 

f With head uplift bove the wave, his other parts 
na Prone bathe fioed, extended long and large, 3 
Foe. Lay floating many a rood. Milton. 

NY For ſtone tences in the North, they dig the ſtones for 
han tighteen-pence a rood, and make the walls for the ſame price, 

"I reckoning twenty-one foot to the rood or pole. Mortimer. 

; 3 (node, dcn. The croſs. „ n 
Iv | 1 rod, 1 * 
twenty- I do not like theſe ſeveral councils. Shakeſpeare. 
der, and ROOF, a. /. [hnop, Saxon. . 
. 1. The cover of a houſe. VVV 
chauted Her ſhoulders be like two white dov es; 
is abies Perching within ſquare royal rooves. __ Sidney. | 
lion mil- Return to her, and fifty men diſmiſs'd? _ 5 

No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe 3 
To wage againit the enmity o th' air. Shaleſp. K. Lear. 

| 2, The rank ; "a inſide of the arch that covers a building. 
Dol. From the magnanimity of the Jews, in cauſes of moſt ex- 
| ueme hazard, thoſe ſtrange and unwonted reſolutions have 

prur. grown, which, for all circumſtances, no people under the 

: ruf of heaven 1 "ne match, | Hooker. 

Pope. | he du ; 

Should have aſcended to the roof of heav'n, 
Rais'd by your populous — Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
akeſpeart: In thy tane, the duſty ſpoils among, _ 
High on the burniſh'd roof, my banner ſhall be . 
jon a- | ö Dryden. | 
Eig. . The palate; the upper part of the mouth. F 

| Swearing till my very roof was dy | 
netolend With oaths of love.  Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 

| My very lips might freeze to my teeth, my tongue tothe 

nan 1s the roof of my mouth, ere Ln come by a fire by ; 3 me. 
it is once . 25 akeſpeare's Taming of the Sbreau. 
h b 4 2 . held 2 1 their tongues cleaved to} 
Hammond. ot their mouth. : ob, XX1X. 10. 
e ſkin and me fiſhes have rows of teeth in the roofs of their mouths ; 
lly twill 7 pikes, 8 and e.. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. | 
| Creatine v. 4. (from the now... | h SS 
wards the i. To cover with a roof. 
2. * He enter'd ſoon the ſhade + 8 1 
ch, Tra. 015 ad walks e and vlleys brown, Milton. 
oundations ma afely laid; . 
celan. Or houles roof d, it friendly —2 aid. ' Creech, 
Thave not ſeen the remains o any Roman buildings that 
hurt out ve not been roofed with vaults or arches. Aliſo . 
's Surg*1)* . To incloſe in a houſe. . | 
ation ot 4 mw. had we now our country's honour roof d, 
it view. Roc ere the Aton perſon of our Banquo preſeut. Shakeſp. 
Sharp: rr. adj. [from roof. } Having roots. | 
ce of wool Snakes, 
J. 0 licher to roofy houſes they repair, 
Miami. r un themſelves abxpad in open air, 
hen a bal all abodes of peltilential kind . 
of ral took 2 T. Dryden's Georgicks. 
. Abrdggtabb oc, Saxon, ] 


bling a crow : it feeds not on carrion, but grain. 
— neck that Lare ney _ 2 . 

6 and by cho a rought fort 
Na man 4 lool. . wy 


ck. v. u. [from the noun. ] To lie; to forge. 


5. Unobſtructed opportunity. 55 MY 
| When this princeſs was in her father's court, ſhe was ſo | 
celebrated, that there was no prince in the empire, who had 


az leaves no room to re 


Roos r. 3. /. [hnopr, Saxon.] 


| 2. The bottom; the lower 


| 7. Impreſſion; durable effect. 


H . . Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Aud © flocks of riſing rooks forſake their tood, . 
The hs leek the ſhelter of the wood. Dryden. 
oe 
A. u Concert omſon's Spring. 
| (aces Italian.) A mean man at cheſs, Sha 
2 have 1 ſeen a king on cheſs, _ 
Eis a and 7 withdrawn, : 
: queen and biſhops in diſtreſs, 
Win Baer grow leſs and leſs, 5 
kActea, a trickiſh a pawn f Dm dem i Songs 


5 
= „ 
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liv&e on the good fortune ot the puſhing young men. Wycherly. 
To Rook. v. n. { from the — N cheats b 
They roa d upon us with deſign, | 
To out-reform and undermine. Hudibras. P. iii, 
How any one's being put intoa mixed herd of unruly boys, 
| and there learning to rook at ſpan - farthing, fits him tor con- 
verſation, I do not ſees ke on Education. 
ROO'KERY. z. /. [from rook.} A nurſery of rooks, 
No lone houle in Wales, with a mountain and a roohery, 
is more contemplative than this court. Pope. 
Rook x. adj. [trom rook.}. Inhabited by rooks. | 
Light thickens, and the crow oy 
Makes wing to th' rooky wood. Shakeſp, Macbeth. 
ROOM. x. ſ. (um, Saxon; rums, Gothick. I 
1. Space; extent of place. a age | 
With new wonder, now he views, 
To all delight of human ſenie expos d 
In narrow room, nature's whole wealth. 
2, Space or place unoccupied, | | 
f you will have a young man to put his travels into a little 
room, and in ſhort time 8 much, this he muſt do. Bacon. 
The dry land is much too big for its inhabitants; and that 
before they ſhall want room by encreaſing and multiplying, 
there may be new heavens and a new earth. Bentley. 
3. Way unobſtructed. | 


| What train of ſervants, what extent of field, 

Shall aid the birth, or give him room to bud? Creech. 

This paternal regal power, being by divine right, leaves 

no reom for human prudence to place it any where. Locke. 
4. Place of another; ttead. | NET 

In evils, that cannot be removed without the manifeſt 

danger of 

ſity mult give place to neceſſity, Hooker,b.v.Jg. 

For better ends our kind Redeemer dy'd, 5 

Or the fallen angels rooms will be but ill . | 

1220 | oſcommon. 

By contributing to the contentment of other men, and 

rendering them as happy as lies in our power, we do God's 

work, are in his place and room. 's Sermons. 


room for ſuch an alliance, that was not ambitious of gaining 
her into his family, Addiſon's Freeholder, Ne 2. 
It puts us upon ſo eager a purſuit of the advantages of lite, 
on the great Author of them. 
| 5 Atterbury. 
Will you not look with pity on me? 
Ils there no hope? is there no room for pard f 
6. An apartment in a houſe; ſo much of a houſe as is inclojed 
within partitions. 355 „„ 
Is found the prince in the next room, 
_ Waſhing with Lindy tears his gentle cheeks. 
It when ſhe appears in th' room, | 
Thou doſt not quake, and art ſtruck dumb; 
Thou lov'it amiſs; | Ne 
And to love true, . | CIO 
Ihou muſt begin again, and love anew. *' Suckling, 
In a prince's court, the only queſtion a man is to alk is, 
whether it be the cuſtom of the court, or will of the prince, 


It will afford me a few pleaſant rooms for ſuch a friend as 
yourlelf, Eng, | | 
ROOMAGE. n. ſ. [from room.] Space; place. e 
Man, of all ſenſible creatures, has the fulleſt brain to his 
proportion, for the lodging of the intellective faculties : it 
- mult be a ſilent character o wo gp Males there is good ſtore of 
roomage and receipt where thoſe powers are ſtowed. Wotton. 
Roo'MINESS. % f View, roomy.) Space; quantity of extent. 
Roo'MY. adj. [from room.] Spacious z wide; large. 
| With oy ee her guns of mighty ſtrength, 
Deep in her draugh 
This ſort of number is more roomy ; the thought can turn 
itſelf with greater eaſe in a larger compaſs. Dryden. 
1. That on which a bird ſits to ſleep. 5 8 
Sooner than the mattin-bell was rung, 850 8 
| He clapp'd his wings upon his roof, and ſung, Dryden. 
2. The act of ſleeping. | 
A fox ſpied out a cock at rooff upon a tree. 
and ſtrong muſcles move the wings, and ſupport the 


body at ro. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 


To RoosT. 5 n. [roeften, Dutch; of the ſame etymology with | 


reſt.) 


1. To ſleep as a bird. 


The cock roofed at night upon the boughs. I Eftrange. | 


2. To lodge. In burleſque. : : 
ROOT. z. /. [r6t, Swediſh ; roed, Daniſh. ]J 
1. That part of the plant which reſts in the ground, and ſup- 
| plies the ſtems with nouriſhment. 2 
The layers will in a month ſtrike root, being planted in a 
light loamy earth, mixed with excellent rotten toil, and ſifted. 
9 | vx Evelyn Kalendar. 
When you would have many new roots of truit trees, take 
a low tree and bow it, and lay all his branches aflat upon the 
ground, and caſt earth upon them, and every twig will take 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
A flow'r in meadow ground, amellus call'd ; 
And from one root the riling item beltows 
A wood of leaves. Dryden's Virgil” s Georgicks. 
In October, the hops will ſettle and ſtrike root againtt 
Mortimer i Huſbandry. 


art. 
to the roots of hell the gather'd breach a 
They faſten'd. Milton. 
Thele ſubterraneous vaults would be found eſpecially about 
the roots of the mountains. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
3- A plant of which the root is eſculent. ; 
Thoſe plantz, whoſe roots are eaten, are carrots, 38 | 


ſpring. 


and radiſhes. . 
4. The original; the firſt cauſe. | f 
| Why did my parents ſend me to the ſchools, 
That { with knowledge might enrich my mind; 
Since the defire to know firſt made men tools, _ 
And did corrupt the root of all mankind ? Davies. 


— | Whence, : 

But from 8 of * e ſpring 
So deep a malice, to confound the race : NR 

Of mankind in one roo. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. b. ii, | 
The love of money is the root of all evil, is a truth uni- 

| verlally agreed in. | | £78 ts 7 

5. The firſt anceſtor, L | 

That myſelf ſhould be the root, and father 

Ot many kings. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
They were the roots, out of which iprang two diſtinct 

people, under two diſtinct governments. - Locle. 

6. Fixed reſidence. | : 

That love took deepeſt root, which firſt did grow. Did. 
aving this way eaſed the church, as they thought of ſu- 
1 they ws 6 on till they had plucked up even thoſe 

things alſo, which had taken a greatdeal ſtronger and deeper 

root. , b : 2, Hooker, b. IV, $ 14, 


x 


Tam, like an old root, whois ruined by gaming; forced to 


Milton.“ 


ake ruom, and let him ſtand before our face. Sha lep. | 


ter to ſucceed in their rooms, wiſdom ot necei- 


on? 4. Phillips. 


| ROO'TEDLY. adv. [from rooted.] Deeply; ſtrongly. 
8. 


. 


| Roo'Ty. 497 Lirom root.] Full of roots. 


to be uncovered in ſome rooms and not in others. Stilling fleet. 


; Pope. 2 


h || find nothing but a rope of ſand. 
t, and warlike in her length, Dryden. | 


L' Eftrange. | 


atts. | 


fo 667.4: u. [from the noun) 
1. To fix the ago, * to ſtiike tar into the earth; 
Her fallow lens 


The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumito 8 
Doth root upon. late. Henry V. 
Underneath the grove of ſycamour, 
That weltward rooteth, did I (ee your ſon, Shakeſp. 


The multiplying brood of the ungodly thall not take c 
rooting from baſtard ſlips, nor lay tel toundation. Wi: . 


Atrer a year's roo then ſhaki | 
looiening of the earth, W bs . 


a a 
ioned to the foil, becauſe, in 


The coulter mult be propo 
wheds root the deeper. 


deep grounds, the 
2. To turn up earth. 
1, To tix deep in the earth. | 
When ocean, air; and earth at once engage, 
Aud rooted foreſts fly before their rage, 
A: once the claſhing clouds to battle move. Dryden, 
Where th' impetuous torrent ruſhing down 
Huge craggy ſtones; and rooted trees had thrown, 
"They left their courlers; |  Dryden't Eneit. 
2. * unpreſs deeply. ö c 
he great important end that God deſigns it for, the go- 
vernment of mankind, ſufficiently ſnews the neceſſity of its 


den torn up by any ordin ce. | 
I bey have ſo rooted themielves in the opinions of their 
party, that they cannot hear an objection with gat 
atts, 
3+ To turn up out of the 1 to radicate; to extirpate. 
2 He's a rank weed, 
And we muſt root him out. 
- Soon ſhall we drive back Alcibiades; 
W ho, like a boar too ſavage, doth root up | 
His country's peace. Sbaleſp. Timon of Athens, 
The Egyptians think it ſin to root up or to bite TE 
| Their leeks or onions, which they ſerve with holy rite. 


Foot up wild olives from thy 
Ihe royal huſbandman appear'd, | 
And plongh'd, and ſow d, and till'dy c 
The thorns he rooted out, the rubbiſh clear'd; 


And bleſt th' obedient field rydene 
4. To deſtroy ; to baniſh, ; 428g pig 
Not to deſtro » but root them out of hea vn. Milton. 


In vain we plant, we build, our ſtores increaſe, _ 

If conſcience roots up all our inward peace, 
Roo TRD. adj. [from yoot.} Fixed; deep; radical. 

Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, N 

Rate out the written troubles of the brain. 

The danger is 2 to them, who, on a weaker founda- 


5 . Hammond i Fundamentals. 
You always joined a violent deſire of perpetually changing 
places with a rooted lazineſs, Swift to Gays 


They all do hate him as rootedly as J. 
ROPE. u. /. [nap, Saxon; reep, roop, Dutch. 
i. Acord; a * a «nA 15 1 | 
Thou drunken ſlave, I ſent thee for a rope, a 
And told thee to whatpurpoſle. Shakeſp. Com. of Err. 


An anchor, let down by a rope, maketh a ſound; and yet 
the rope is no ſolid body, whereby the ſound can aſcend. 


Who would not 2 there might be hopes, x 
Taube fear of gallowſes and ET > oa 
Before their eyes, might reconcile 7 | 

Their animoſities a while. b Hudibrat. 


I cannot but confeſs myſelf mightily ſurprized, that, in a 
dock, which was to tres! fo chain. for A Ratz 1 ſhould 


Hang yourſelf up ina true rope, that there may appear no 

trick in fl. ” F. rab Hiftory of 2 Bull, 
2. Any row of things depending: as, a rope of onions. 
ToROPE.wv.n, [from the noun. ] To dra out intoviſcoſities ; 
to concrete into glutinous filaments. 


| ves: and therefore rope and draw theme 
ves in threads; as pitch, glue, and birdlime. 

In this cloſe veſſel place the earth accurs'd, 

But fill'd brimful with wholeſome water firſt, 
Then run it through, the drops will 
Ro'PEDANCER. #. ſ. [ rope and dancer. ] An artiſt who dances 

on A rope. 

Salvian, among other publick ſhews, mentions the Pe- 


ſignities to fly, and may refer to ſuch kind of ropedancers. 


Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
Statius, poſted on the higheſt of the two ſummits, the 
people regarded with the ſame terror, as they look upon a dar- 
ing ropedancer, whom they expect to fall every moment. 


Addiſon's Guardian, 
Nic bounced up with a ſpring equal to that of one of your 
nimbleſt tumblers or ropedancers, and fell foul upon job 
Bull, to ſnatch the cudgel he badin his hand, 
Ro' PIN ESS. 7. ſ. [from ropy.] Viſcoſity 3 glutinouſneis. 
Ro'PEMAKER, or roper. u. ſ. [rope and Mater.] One who 
makes ropes to ſell. | | | 
The ropemaker bear me witneſs, 
That I was ſent for wa, h phos à rope. 
Ro'FERY. 2. ſ. [from rope. ] 
TRICK. | 
What ſaucy merchant was this, that was ſo full of his 


e Shake ares 
ogue's tricks, See 


| ropery? Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Ro'PETRICK. 2. /. rape and tric 


] Probablyrogue s tricks 
tricks that deſerve the halter. f ä 


he begin once, he'll rail in his ropetricks. 
Ro Pv. adj, [from rope. ] Viſcous; tenacious; 2 
aha {& for what price thy venal tongue was fold; ' 
Tough, wither'd truffles, ropy wine, a diſh 4 
Of ſhotten herrings, or ſtale ſtinking fiſh. Dryden s Juv. 


| Take care ; 
Thy muddy bev'rage to ſerene, and drive . 
Precipitant the baſer ropy lees. . Phillips. 
 RO'QUELAURE. n. ſ. {French.] A cloak for men. | 
Within the roquelaure's caip 2 hands are pent. 82. 
RORA“TION. n./. [roris, Latin. ] A falling of dew. Dit. 
Ro'rtD. nf. [roridus, Lat.] Dewy. Fae 
A vehicle conveys it through leſs acceſſible cavities into 


ſtance through the capillary cavities. Brown's Yulg. Err. 
Rox IF EROUs. adj. [ros and fero, Lat.) Producing dew. Di&. 
RokrFLUERT. adj. [r0s and fluo, Lat.] Flowing with _ 


the Romamiſts number their prayers. | 
No roſary this votreſs needs, Sk 
Her very ſyllables are beads, Cleaveland. 
Every day propound to yourſelf a reſary or a chaplet of 
s works, to preſent to God at night. aylor. 


Ro'sC1D. adj. { roſcidus, Lat. Dewy; abounding with dew z 
king of — : ; 


imer. 


| beingrooted deeply in the heart, and put beyond the danger of 
violen | Harb. 


Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 


Rateigh's Hiftory of the World. 
3 2 Dryden, 


Shakeſds 


Bacon. 


rope around. Dryd. 


Arbut fo 


She may perhaps call bim half a ſcore knaves, or ſo: an 


the liver, from thence into the veins, and ſo in a rorid ſub- 


Ros AR v. 1. /. [roſarium, Lat.) Abunch of beads, on which | 


Granville, 


„ CO yet ſtand rmly rooted, and grounded in the love of 2 
Shakeſp. | 


Locke. | ; 


| Such ory ear” follow the touch of another body, and : 
| 8 ſtick to themſel 


taminarii z probably derived from the Greek arri, which 


/ 


OPE- ' 


Wine is to be forborne in conſumptions, for the ſpirits of 


Bacon. 
The 


wine prey upon the roſcid Joe of the body. 
, 4 9 | 


* 


15 . upon another; for that earth is moſt roſcid. 
ROS 


pHßprigg' d roſemary the lads and laſſes bore. 


Ro'sIER. z. [raſier, French. ] A roſebuſh. 


RoO'SSELY. adj. 


3+ The ſcaffold whence orators harangued. | 


"The ends of rainbows fall more upon one kind or earth | 
acon. 
E. 2. /. [roſe, Fr. roſa, Lat.] A flower. ; 
The 8 abe Ae e of ſeveral leaves, which 
are placed circularly, and 1 in a beautitul order, whole 
leaty flower- cup afterward becomes a roundiſh or oblon 
fleſhy fruit, incloſing ſeveral angular hairy ſeeds; to whic 
may be added, it is a weak pithy thrub, for the molt part be- 
ſet with prickles, and hath pinnated leaves: the ſpecies are, 
x. The wild briar, dog roſe, or hep+tree. 2 Wild briar or 


dog roſe, with re prickly heps. 3. The greater Engliſh | 


apple-bearing roſe. 4. The dwarf wild Burnet-leaved 70/e. 
The dwarf wild Burnet-leaved ro/e, with variegated leaves. 
6. The ſtriped Scotch roſe. 7. The ſweet briar or eglantine. 
8. Sweet briar, with a double flower, All the other ſorts of 
roſes are originally of foreign growth, but are hardy enough 
to endure the cold of our climate in the open air, and pro- 
duce beautiful and tragrant flowers. Millar. 
' . Make uſe of thy ſalt hours, ſeaſon the ſlaves 
For tubs and baths, bring down the roſe cheek*d youth 
To thi tub fait and the diet. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
Patience, thou young and roſe lipp'd cherubin. 
g Shakeſpeare. 
Let us crown ourſelves with roſe buds, before they be wt- 
thered. Tp _ Wiſdom, ii. 8. 
This way of procuring autumnal roſes, will, in molt roſe 
\ buſhes, fail; but, in ſome good bearers, it will ſucceed. 


| Boyle. 

Here without thorn the roſe. Mien. 

For her th' unfading roſe of Eden blooms. Pope. 

To ſpeak under the Ros E. To ſpeak any thing with ſafety, ſo 
as not afterwards to he diſcovered. 

By deſiring a ſecrecy to. words ſpoke under the roſe, we 
mean in ſociety and compotation, trom the ancient cuſtom 
in ſympoſiack meetings, to wear chaplets of roſes about their 

heads. 
RosE. pret. of riſe. 


xe roſe and went forth *mong her flow'rs. Milton. 


Ro'sEATE. adj. [rojat, Fr. from %.] 
1. Roly; full of roles. EH 5 . 
| | $594 ye ghoſts! prepare your roſeate bow'rs, 
Celeſtial palms and ever blooming flow'rs. Pope. 
2. Blooming, fragrant, purple, as a roſe. TSR 
Ro'sED. adj. [trom the noun. ] Crimſoned; fluſhed. _ 
Can you blame her, being a maid ret refed over with the 


virgin crimſon of modeſty, if ſhe deny the appearance of a 
naked blind boy? 
 RosE-MALLOW. 7. ſ. Is in every reſpect lar ger than the com- 
eaves are rougher, and the pony 3 ; 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


mon mallow; the 
almott ſhrubby. : | 3 illar. 
Ro'sEMARY. 2. ſ. [roſmarinus, Lat.] Is a verticillate plant, 
with a labiated flower, conſiſting of one leaf, whole upper 
lip or crelt is cut into two parts, and turns up backward with 
crovked ſtamina or chives; but the under lip or beard is di- 


vided into three parts, the middle ſegment being hollow like | 
a ſpoon; out of the two or three-teethed flower-cup riſes the | _ 


pointal, attended, as it were, by four embryoes, which after- 


ward turn to ſo many ſeeds that are roundifh, and are in- 


cloled in the flower-cup. 5 85 
Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, ö 
Strike in their numb'd and mortify'd bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, 5 s of roſemary; 

And with this horrible object, from low farms, 
nforce their charity. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Fe Around their cell 8 

Set rows of roſemary with flowering ſtem. Dryden. 

Noe e e is ſmall, but a very odoriferous ſhrub; the prin- 
_ Eipalſ uſe of it is to perfume chambers, and in decoctions for 
_ waſhing.” Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

2 I. e neighbours Re 

Follow'd with wiſtful look the damſel bier, 


Millar. 


Cay. 
RoSE-NOBLE. . .. An Engliſh gold coin, in value ancient] 


füxtcen ſhillings. Dick. 
Ihe ſucceeding kings coined reſe- nobles and double roje- | 


_ nobles, the great ſovereigns with the ſame inſcription, Feſus 
atem tranſiens per medium eorum ibat. Camden's Remains. 


Ro'sEWAT ER. 7. /. {roſe and wwater,{ Water diſtilled from 
EE TRE. | | 


Attend him with a ſilver baſon 
Full of roſexvater. _ . 
IIis drink ſhould be cooling; as fountain water with roſe- 
 qvater and ſugar of roſes. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Ros EN. 7. . [from roje.] A red colour for painter s. 
Grind ceruſs with a weak water of gum-lake, roſet, and 
vermillion, which maketh it a fair carnation. Peacham. 


-__» Her yellow golden hair 5 
Was trimly woven, and in treſſes wrought, 
Ne other tire ſhe on her head did wear, 


But crowned with a garland of ſweet ro/ier. Fairy Queen. 


RO'SIN. 2. ſ. [properly en; refine, Fr. re/ina, Lat.) 
1. Inſpiſſated turpentine y a juice of the pine. 
The billows from the kindling prow retire, 


Pitch, r9/in, ſearwood on red wings aſpire. Garth. 


2. Any inſpiſſated matter of vegetables that diſſolves in ſpirit. 


Tea contains little of a volatile ſpirit; its rofiz or fixed 


dil, which is bitter and aſtringent, cannot be extracted but | _ 


by rectified ſpirit. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To Ro'sIN. wv. a. {from the noun. ] To rub with roſin. 
| Bouzebeus who could ſweetly ſing, | 
Or with the rend bow torment the ſtring. Gay. 
Ro'six x. ad. [from r9/in.] Reſembling roſin. The example 
| ſhould ps aps be ro/elly, See ROSSEL. 
The belt ſoil is that upon a ſandy gravel or rofiny ſand. 


RO'SSEL. n./. | 


they are uſually planted in. 
cem . b 
In Eſſex, moory land is thought to be the moſt proper: 
that which I have obſerved to be the beſt ſoil is a 2 top, 
_ anda brick earthy bottom. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
. ED. adj, CLroſtratus, Lat.] Adorned with beaks of 
: : 


He brought to Italy an hundred and ten roftrated gallies 
of the fleet of Mithridates, | Arbutbnot. 
RO'STRUM. n. /. [Latin.] . —— 
1. The beak of a bird. 1 
2. The beak of a ſhip. f 


Mortimer Huſbandry. 


Veſpaſian eretted a column in Rome, upon whoſe top was 

the prow of a ſhip, in Latin b ene which gave name to 

the common N lace in Rome, where orations were 

made, being built of the prows of thoſe ſhips of Antium, 

which the Romans overthrew. Peacham on Drawing. 
My ſelf ſhall mount the roflrum in his favour, 

And itrive to gain his pardon from the people. ' Addiſon. 

4. The pipe which conveys the diſtilling liquor into its receiver 

in the common alembicks; allo a crooked ſciſſars, which 

the ſurgeons uſe in ſome caſes for the dilatation of wounds. 


Ro's v. adj. [roſeus, Lat.] Reſembling a roſe in bloom, beau- 
ty, colour, or fragrance, 4 
When the 7% fing'red morning fair, 
Weary of 15 Tithon's ſaffron bed, 
Had ſpred he 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


Shakeeare. 


| N Temple. 
A true rojel or light land, whether white or black, is what 


3 play with all infirmities for gold, 


A ſmile that glow'd 
Cceleſtial ro/j red, love's proper hue, 
Faireſt bloſſom! do not {light 


That age, which you may know ſo loon; 
The 70% morn religns her light, 


| Milton. 


"To ROT. v. 1. [noran, Sax. rotten, Dutch.) To putrity ; | 


to loſe the coheſion of its parts. | 
A man may rot even here. Shakeſpeare. 
From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then trom hour to hour we rot and rot. CRP. 
Being more nearly expoſed to the air and weather, the bo- 
dies of the animals would ſuddenly corrupt and rot; the 
bones would likewiſe all rot in time, except thoſe which were 
ſecured by the extraordinary ſtrength of their parts. Woody. 
To Ror. v. a. To make putrid ; to bring to corruption. 
No wood ſhone that was cut down alive, but ſuch as was 
rotted in ſtock and root while it grew. Bacon. 
Frowning Auſter ſeeks the ſouthern ſphere, 
And xots, with endleſs rain, th' unwholetome year. Dryd. 
'RoT. 1. /. [from the verb.] . — 
1. A diſtemper among ſheep, in which their lungs are waſted. 
In an unlucky grange, the ſheep died of the rot, the ſwine 
of the mange, and not a gooſe or duckling throve, B. 7ohn/. 
The cattie mult of rot and murrain die. Milton. 
The wool of Ireland ſuffers under no defect, the country 
being generally full ſtocked with ſheep, and the ſoil little 


Ro'TATED. adj. [ rotatus, Latin.) Whirled round. LES 
RoTAa'T10N. z. /. Crotation, Fr. rotatio, Lat.] The act of 
whirling round like a wheel; the tate of being fo whirled 
round; whirl. | | 
Of this kind is ſome diſpoſition of bodies to rotation from 
Ealt to Weſt; as the main float and refloat of the fea, by 
conſent of the univerſe as part of the diurnal motion. Bacop. 
By a kind of circulation or rotation, arts have their ſuc- 
ceſſive invention, perfection, and traduction from one people 
to another. | | 
The axle-trees of chariots take fire by the rapid rotation 
of the wheels, 2. Newton's Opticks, 
In the paſſions wild rotation toſt, 
Our ſpring of action to ourſelves is loſt, Pope. 
In fond rotation ſpread the ſpotted wing, | 
And ſhiver every feather with deſire. 


Thomſon. 


| ROTA'TOR. u. . [Latin.] That which gives a circular mo- 


tion. = | 5 

"This articulation is ſtrengthened by ſtrong muſcles; on the 
inſide by the triceps and che tour little rotators. 

RoTE. . ſ. [nor, Saxon, merry. 


Worthy of great Phœbus rote, 
The triumphs of Phlegrean Jove he wrote, 
That all the gods admir'd his lofty note. 
2. [Routine, Fr.] Words uttered by mere memory without 


meaning; memory of words without comprehenſion of the] 


fene. 8 
Firſt rehearſe this ſong by rote, | PBs 
To each word a warbling note. . Shakeſpeare. 
Thy love did read by rote, and could not ſpell. Shak. 
He rather faith it by rote to himſelf, than that he can 


To RoTE. wv. a. [from the noun.] To fix in the memory, 
without informing the underſtanding, _ FEY 
| Speak to the people # 
Words roted in your tongue; 3 and ſyllable 
Ot no allowance to your boſom's truth. Shakeſpeare. 
Ro'TGUT. u. f. [rot and gut.] Bad beer. | 
liquor, 


Harvey. 


_ rudder irons of ſhips. 

RO TT EN. adj. [from rot.] e 

1. Putrid; carious; putreſcent. | . 

Truſt not to rotten planks. Shakeſp. Auth. and Cleop. 
| Proſperity begins to mellow, 

And drop. into the rotten mouth of death. Shakeſpeare. 

O bliſs- breeding fun, draw from the earth 5 
Rotten humidity; below thy ſiſter's orb 
Infect the air. 

There is by invitation or excitation; as when a rotten apple 
lieth cloſe to another apple that 1s ſound; or when dung, 
which is already putrefied, is added to other bodies. Bacon. 

ho braſs as rotten wood; and ſteel no more WF 

Regards than reeds, Sandys's Paraphraſe. 
It groweth by a dead ſtub of a tree, and about the roots of 

rotten trees, and takes his juice from wood putrefied. Bacon. 

They ſerewood from the rotten hedges took, 
And ſceds of latent fire from flints provoke. 

2. Not firm; not truſty. 

Hence, rotten thing, or I ſhall ſhake thy bones | 

| Oat of thy garments, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

3. Not ſound; not hard. 

. You common cry of curs whoſe breath I hate | 
As reck o th' rotten fens. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
They were left moiled with dirt and mire, by reaſon of the 

deepneſs of the rotten way. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks, 


Ion . a 


Rolr TENS ESS. 2. /. — rotten.) State of being rotten 


cariouſneſs; putreta 
Diſeas'd ventures, 
Which rottenneſs lends nature! Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
If the matter ſtink and be oily, it is a certain gu of a 
rottenneſs, _ Wiſeman's Surgery, 
RO'TU'ND, adj. [rotonde, Fr. rotundus, Lat.] Round; cir- 
cular; ſpherical. 1 8 
The croſs figure of the Chriſtian temples is more proper 
for ſpacious buildings than the rotund of the Heathen; the 
eye is much better filed at firſt entering the rotund, but ſuch 
as are built in the form of a croſs, gives us a greater variety. 


Addiſon. 


ing round leaves. | 
ROTU'NDITY. n. ſ. {rotunditas, Latin; rotondite, Fr. from 
rotund.) Roundneſs; ſphericity ; circularity. 
| : Thou all-ſhaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick retun ity o' th word. Shakeſpeare. 


r purple robe through dewy air. Fairy . 


To ROVE. v. n. [roffver, Daniſh, 
de 


And milder glory to the noon. Waller. 
The roh finger d morn appears, | : | 
And from her mantle ſhakes her tears, ; 
In promile of a glorious day. Dryden's Albion. 
s Theſlalian ſteeds the race adorn, 
So roſy colour d Helen is the pride . 
Of Lacedemon, and of Greece beſide. ' Dryden. 
While blooming 2 and gay delight 
Sit on uy roſy cheeks confeſt, 
Thou hait, my dear, undoubted right TORE | 
To triumph o'er this deſtin'd breaſt. Prior. 


ſubject to other rots than of hunger, Temple. 
2, Putrefaction; putrid decay. 9 
| Brandy ſcarce prevents the ſudden rot 3 
Of freezing noſe, and quick decaying feet. Phillits. | 


RO'TARY. adj. [ rota, Lat] Whirling as a wheel. Did. | 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. | 


W. ijeman. | 


1. J 3 
1. [Rote, old French.] A harp; a lyre. Obſolete. | 
Wele couthe he ling, and playen on a rote. Chaxcer. | _ 


Spenſer. 1 


N believe it. Bacon s Eſſays. 

All which he underſtood by rote, | 

Aud as occaſion ſerv'd would quote. Hudibras, p. i. 
Learn Ariſtotle's rules by rote, F- 
And at all hazards boldly quote. Sift's Miſcell. | 


They overwhelm their paunch daily with a kind of flat | 

4 rotgut, we with a bitter dreggiſh ſmall 

_ | ROTHER-NAILS. 1. /. {a corruption of N Among 
ſmhipwrights, nails with very full heads uled for taitening the 


Bailey. 


| . 2. To form any thing in its firſt rudiments. 
Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. | ane 
unhewen poetry was inſtead of ſtage plays for one hund! 


Dryden. 


RoTU'NDIFOLIOUS, adj, [rotundus and folium, Lat.] Hav- | 


there is ſome difference in bulk, elſe 8 
in weight, | 4 . FR all fluids Lale teal 
otundity is an emblem of eternity Cu. 
ginning hog end, ; 4 len erde be. 
Wo would part with theſe ſolid bleſſings ar Medals 
tantaitical pleaſantneſs of a {meoth touvexity and te lite 
185 a globe ? | Bentley's : ty 
0TU'NDO. 1. J. [rotondo, Ital.] A building fe ms, 
both inthe inkde and outſide; ſuch as the panth 5 — * 
ome, 
Trew 
t ar, 
ne: to 1 ange; to wander. N forplunder, Ty 
hou'ſt years upon thee, and th | 
Of the wark ſurfeits, to go rode wh nv 85 
That's yet unbruis d. Shakeſpeare's C 
Faultleſs thou dropt from his unerring {ki}! 
With the bare power to ſin, ſince tree ot will; 
Yet 2 with thy guilt his bounteous 1oy 
For who bas power to walk, has power to rowe 5 h 
If we indulge the frequent riſe and rod ing of a 1 
thereby procure an unattentive habit. POOL, wre 
I view'd th' effects of that dilaſtrous flame. 4. 
Which kindled by th' imperious queen of love 
Conſtrain'd me from my native realm to rove. 
To ROVE. v. a. To wander over. 8 
bs Rowing the field, I chanc'd 
A goodly tree tar diſtant to behold, 
Loaden with fruit of fairelt colours, 
Cloacina as the town the row'd 


Nolan, 


Milton; Par. Ls. 

A mortal ſcavenger ſhe ſaw, ſhe jov'd, | 
Ro'veR. 2. . [from rove.} - 
1. A wanderer; a ranger. 
2. A fickle, inconſtant man. 
3. A robber; a pirate. + | 5 

A Ms is the cafe of rowers by land, as ſome cantons in 

rabia., 2 Bacon, Heir , 
4. At ROVERS. Without any particular ak. N 

Nature ſhoots not at rowers : even inanimates 

know not their perfection, yet are they not 
blind unguided unpetus ; 
knows it. | 5 
Providence never ſhoots at rowers: there is an ee 
flies by night as well as by day, and Godis the perton that 
ſhoots it. ; : South's Sermun; 
Men of great reading ſhow their talents on the nee 
ſubjects; this is a kind of ſhooting at rovers, 44, 
Rog. u. .. [rouge, Fr.] Red paint. 97 
ROUGH. @4. hnuh, hnuhze, Saxon; cso, Dutch. 
1. Not {mooth rugged ; Daring inequalities on the {rt ice, 


| by, 


sthough they 
| t carried on by x 
ut that, which directs them, 
Glanille's $ 


e fien« 

O'er bog or ſteep, through ſtrait, rough, denſe, 
Purſues his way. Ve 
Were the mountains taken all away, the re 

would be more unequal than the reugheft tea; whereas the 
face of the earth ſhould reſemble that of the calmeſt ſea, if teil 
in the form of its firit maſs, © Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

2. Auſtere to the taſte: as, rough wine. N 

3. Harſh to the car, DOM 


or rare, 
: Milte. 
maining parts 


Mott by the numbers judge a poet's ſong, 
And ſmooth or rough with them is right or wrong, Pepe, 
4. Rugged of temper; inelegant of manners ; not tott; coats 
not civil; ſevere; not mild; rade, | 
A fiend, a fury, pitileſs and =, | 
A wolf; nay worle, a fellow all in buff. CShakeſecy, 
Strait with a band of ſoldiers tall and reugh 
On him he ſeizes. _ © Conoley's Davida 
5. Not gentle; not proceeding by eaſy operation. 
He gave not the king time to prol-cute that gracious ne- 
thod, but forced him to a quicker and rougher remedy, 
27 | ER _ Clarendm. 
Hippocrates ſeldom mentions the doſes of his medicines, 
P which1s ſomewhat ſurprizing, becauſe his purgativesare ge- 
nerally very rough and ſtrong. — &Arbuthnot on Cunt, 
6. Harſh to the mind; ſevere. by | 
Kind words prevent a good deal of that perverſenets, 
which rough and imperious uſage often produces in pu 
|  rous minds, Rl - Lode 
7. Hard featured; not delicate. 8 
Axopy chain of rheums, a viſage rough, 
Detormid, unteatur'd, and a ſkin of buff. - Dryn. 
8. Not poliſhed ; not finithed by art: as, à rough diamud, 
9. Terrible; dreadful. „ Fa 
Betore the cloudy van, 
On the rough edge of battle ere it join d, 
Satan advanc'd, CY Mila, 
10. Rugged; diſordered in appearance; coarſe, 
ough from the toſſing ſurge Ulylles moves, 
- Urg'don by want, and recent from the forms, 
Tue brackilh ooze his manly grace deforms. Fa. 
11. Tempeſtuous; ſtormy ; boiſterous. TE 
Come what come may, ORG ; 
Time and the hour run through the roughe/ day. bal. 
To ROUGH AST. v. a. [rough and caftl,) 
1, To mould without-nicety or elegance; to form with alſe · 
ities Ty r gar = 114 ET 
or bodily nor ghoſtly negro could 
Roughcaſl thy Cs in : fader mould. Cleaveland 


In merriment they were firſt practiſed, and this rough 
and twenty years. Dryden's Dedication i Js 
Rov'GHCAST. 7. ſ. [rough and caft.} 

1. A rude model; a form in its rudiments. 1 

The whole piece ſeems rather a loote model an i 4 

of what I defigu to do, than a compleat work, come oth 
2. A kind of plaiſter mixed vith pebblcs, or by 10m 

cauſe very uneven on the {urface, . 

Some . muſt preſent a wall; and let ox w_ lors 
plaſter, lome, or roughcaft about him to ſignity fi Wy ar 
Rov'GHDRAVUGHT. . ſ. [rough and draught.) A us 
in its — — 1 . | 
elder brothers came 

| Fee ill defign'd and lame, | 

Blown off, like bloſſoms, never made to Dear; tn. 
Till I came finiſh'd, her laſt labour'd care. | To wad 
To ee; . a. [rough and draw.] 

coarſely. . 
His victories we ſcarce could keep in ve 594 
Or poliſh 'em ſo faſt, as he . ; « e 
To ROU'GHEN. v. a. [from rough.) Io ma 

Such difference there is in tongues, w_ 1 
which youghens one, gives majeſty to ant + wb Dad, uh 
it which Vir il ſtudied in his verſes. B ar 
Ah! where mult needy poet ſeek tor 10 s 
When duſt and rain at once bis coat e we | 
His only coat; when duſt confus'd - "ing Swift 
Roughens the nap, and leaves 8 mingle 
To ROU'GHEN. wv. n. To grow rough. 


The broken landikip "; Spring 
Aſcending roughens into ig hills. Ne. to 17 
To ROUGHHEW'. v. 4. [rough and be.] 


thing the firſt appearance of form. 
here's a divinity that ſhapes 1 2 
Roughbbew them how we will. 2 
he whole world, without art an , 


- 


1 2 8 f. 


Wich the rotundity common to the atoms of all fluids, 


Would be but one great wildernels, 


— 


W N 
5 R OU 
R OU 


ik \ mankind but a ſavage herd, 
u. For all that nature has conterr'd | * 
5 | This does but Tough he 0 and delign | 9 * * the air to give a ſ 
tle n. e Ronan ”  Hudibras, p. ili Three perform your 1 | | 
. vo eng wu. fg tecrp, ach. a . Wich roun. four we'll drels like urch Shakeſd. Macbeth, | The queen, you 
J 1. Rugged; un ümed; uncivilz unrefined. And rounds of waxen ta ke nchen / Preſent our fervi r mother, rounds apace fall | 
— A roughbe=vn {eaman, being brought before a a a: | rattles in their e eh on their heads, 2. { Ranen, 8 5 N 3 * 1 
— miſdemeanor tt by him ordered away to Ge 3: for That riſes lik What is this, Shakeſpeare. Tos ak A Chaucer writes it 8 
— would not ir; FA it was better to ſtand where h z and And ee e the iſſue of a king ; 2 cing come to the ſupping pla 8 a ron. 
an! o to 4 Worle place. 5 Bacon' e was, A | upon his bab » ants rounded in hi PP! 8 lace, one of : 
E Not yet nicely fim | ang Apophth | nd top of ſoverei y brow the round 74 of Kalander's f 
; Tis to hatin 5 d Ns - OY Hirſute roots 3 ty? Sbale , Wh France ch he retired, Si — 
1 8 A lcourle andid conſtruction of this ν he aun fibrous; that pelide middle fort, e re's Macbeth. As Go. In charity brough = : 
FED. el 3a Howel's Vocal F downwards R the putting n thy e bulbous and Wi od's own ſoldier, ro 18 t to the field 
* o ,v. 449. [from rough.) oreft. | ds, putteth forth in round rth ſap upwards and ith that ſame pur | unded in the ear 
Wan uneven ſurtace; with aſperities on the ſurfac Be cent What if the fun * * Bacon. "They're here 1 e changes. *  Shabefbex 
1. Harfhly 3 uncivilly; rudely. uriace. By his reto the world ; and oth | Fs 0 5 Sicilia is a ſo forth; me already; whiſperin ws eſpeare, 5 
Ne Manmol would there let him lon . N ROPEpY virtue and thei * ſtars, | 3 Cicero was at dinn . 16 ber goue. 88 , 
buth For terrol of the torments mani g remain, Ko 7 dance about him v Tel own but forty : one th: et, where an ancient lad 8 ake tre. 
\ In which the damned puls he di , | . | nit your hand various rounds ? ': 7 more out of the at 1at by Younded him i y {aid the was 
o, we B kt; him befpal s he did behold, In alight fa ds, and beat the ground Milton. Rer. of the queſtion: Ci im in the ear, She ist. 
2 yo ek. . 4 um beſpake. Fairy Queen, b. ii. | Ille did f. ntaſtick round. 3 3 1 or I heard her ſay * cero anſwered, I mak den ar 
1 roug 4 ſent to priſon l Ihen, dect feier li the new NN 3 
he n late jeir of ngland! ks cal? $ : The realins that azure round ha a 'T; et ſervice that he could do h. in the car, with a re 

Pye. * dererely; without tenderneſs. y? Shakeſp. Then al meet, 2 wheel, they thr ath join'd. Denham. 3. To gorounds, Id do him, - L'Eiran of 

Kg (Some frien de of vice pretend, Fung wa dy 4 e mingled 6. = their darts afar; Rov's hey keep watch, or night!y 7 ; range. 
Auitcrely ea of youth too roughly blame. Dryde How ml ollow, and purſuing ſh d tl NDABOUT, adj. [This ma. 3 walk. -  Mikow:. 

4 Auttcrely 0 the taſte. . Dryden. | To dra | then begin, orwhier un. Dryden. 3 it is only an adverb word is uſed as an ad) — 

« Lif 7 Poiteroully; tempeſtuoufly. 5 | For w a famelo truly circula wy conclude, 3 oquial licence of lan — united to a ſubſtanuve — l. 
IE 6. Harſhly to the ear. SE. | ws 7 Where ll round, what order — E 1 CY into books. age, which ought not to hay 1 

Ga ep 1. J [from rough. | E arſe oy the . Ample; extenſive. | * 

| * 75 _ aſperity z_unevenneſs of ſurface. ' : 8 * of Veluvio has four "Ak es Dryden. i Thole lincerely follow reaſe | | 
e ee ee, . e eee 
re xt the cylinder, now | er With i age on the medal pl; 11 Addiſon : e queition 8 ull view of all , 
tg the delcent or aſcent of the ſ b. and then put a ito ith its bright round of ti plac'd, „2. Indired ; loo; 8 e all that re- 

23 While the ſteep horri ar angry : Boz pj _And ſtampt on Bin of titles grac'd | | Par hy 1 „ e on Underſtanding. 
tous in Jure wi p horrid roughneſs of th ozle. | 2. Rundle ; pt on Brniih coins ſhall li 5 | aphraſe is a rounda | g. 

: « with the gentl neſs of the wood | nelle; ſtep of al cans all live, 1 help the b oundabout way of 3 
War. RON th gentle calmnels of the flood. WI p of a ladder, | Addiſon, p the barrenneſs which way of tranſlating, invented to 
. es yes rpg is not only found, but the bene mer 33 8 * ine” the upmoſt round, | 159 — apprehended Khao e overloo ing in wm 
OO but acknowledge that it is 0 let in gold, then we er Pooks in the 76 * turns his back, 3 Roux DELAY: "I OY Felton. 

nal. ture. we e perfect work of art and na | % Johan he did r baſe degr: | 1. [ Rondelet, French.] Ak : 4 | $6 8 

Wo Such a perſuaſion as thi * = any are k1 Os akeſpeare' ö | monl - 1 aer 15 5 
wache agb Fche ny ORE "_ fixed, will ſmo 7 —_ three firit ning goon ere the N 70 ihe Ceſar. kind . of thirteen verſe Nr poetry, which com- . 

"_ the contticts with eads to happinels, and rend the All the round we lad der. Governm d the two or | coup! yme and five of anothe whuch eight are of one | 
ve that „ Saterenels t0 oo pleaſing. 2 4 war all“ Thelowelt bid 5 like Jacob's lad f 4 mayer of the Tongue. | me 9 K end of the ſecond is e ed into a 

Mons, A alte. . ry.| This is earth, the to . roundel is ; and third 42 

5 D + | 18 N - mol { re ted . th T4 
yy oy Thabo th e human peta the fink | args ny: 520, Tale | 

= Eng, 8 c aden geen 
b.] A tobacco-pipe broke in my mouth, ar 1 „ through all hands, And Willie is n ot of the bet : 
eee ee, e eee eee eee 
Er-. r N e re nine part. TS gm ue, that ; 2 5 | other fri : | | | © near t hi . ren, Chana. Dt 
7 . e ae go WE 3 5 Spectator. A TT to cards * Karen | Suc Hing | bats, thou 9 N 5 Neger Paſt. 

7771 - ” the —P ; ae .* $- i — © M4 LW | f » . : 88 | 
* ee eta eee eee bn. 1171 | 
5 n in any of my former tr ee lomewnat more maſter] , 10 tne king's pleaſu z (Ne bowI Was erown's ; „„ Come, no e neighb' ring grov 5 | 
gets The Swed agedies. * 4. A revoluti : re went the mirthf 5 | 4 s x vo 6 roundel and f . p es to ring. Spen r | 
22, Uf lil wedes, Danes, Germans, a 4 Dy Dryden. 1 ion; a courſe ending hful round. Prior. They liſt'ning heard hi a fairy long. Sale er. | 
« Earth, onunciation of our words wi yy tch, attain to the | We, that are of —— at the point where i * And loudly {| eard him, while he ſcarch' e peare. Up 

1 hee woo bong e IS _——_ e 3 

3 3 Reggedneſs of —_ Fas” 8 oa ae | Lead e e ge ſpheres, A The 855 25 2 A dae form or 15 OY Knight's Tale | 

n — N 3 Q + : W1flk. 1 . <4 ard 1 - ; : ” ö 
. Pp to rudenets ; coarſeneſs of _—— 5 f manners; tendency It nothing will — . and years, Milt | ſtrongeſt ſhips walling in themſelves into round 5 
j cue N * e e intended, what 2 ＋ my — an; Fg er 5 the relt, made a — pen! tl | 
| car ; but roughneſs breed iſcontent; ſeverity breed - exatious changes? 5; ex but the als The muſes anc x march to | 
authority oug ceedeth hate : even repr e ee H . s's round of a ſes and graces mai ; | 
de deen WI r ar « = d He 1 | An „ it Peer, life beneath Fee. Roving £1 * 75 1 — 9 1150 fawns,ſayrs, 
wil They quicken floth s are diſengag d MR n. And all th of {till returning woes 5 ee eee round.] Circumf _  Howel | 
5 e e th, perplexiti * „ e gnawin bent; HE oY = a fond] . ircumference; i ax | 
As ara af ul incor and hn mollify. D Fe, "I il by © ent's this 4 EF e ee . Can bid. the * 2 pe Ad fe N : 
0 emper 1 PI " Donbam1 - - on „ 2 | . 5 
a or my iy per is apt to e en 15 Hoary with OI Tl of woes op 3 Smith. Rov'x page - ae rom our r ee walls gs 9 
dy 6. Abſence of delic 7 rous We find the vi s, and ignorant of reſt as trom th . ſ. [round and bead gate Shakeſpeare., 
arent Should fealti nav; LR ea „ Addiſon. | Com e ſprings relax d and eee their h e practice once prevalent We name! 
We bei uliary vag _ A e Od et 3 eee , Yo t among them of cropping 155 
_ _-___ RP l gh the rownd of age, io childbood we return e r petitioner always kept hoſpitality, and drank he 
Violence of of diſcipline. Aadaiſon.] ſurveyacer walk performed by a guard Prior. / NDHOUSE, A. /. Speclator, No 8 
. e eee eee 
88 = n. ee e or appearance. 5 Th! tal, J . 5 march'd to ſome fam'd 7 X e 
| Jede. . Coarſenets of k. 8 3 ſtormineſs. ** 0 2 All ſo = of God was upon the 4 3 ED : 100 A adj. {from round roundhouſe, | a Pope i 121 
Aovantr. old eden ba 5 N 0 . „ move round 3 about. Gen. 12 Rn e went x3; round 5 aps | 
5 N N - reach... | 77 Fi Hz 5 ward - 5 18, on — - > | ever 5 f | Je 
Dryden — Reache i {commonly written by Spenſer | 2. LE In darkneſs and NOS ae and . . go is of a ah Fram me that can make fuck &teceivi I 
1. A 'e moon was a month old * 2 . n rond, a la ronde Fr. N compaſs d round. Milt Ws OU'NDLY. ad. 150 , uleleſs to our experimen 3 
ud rougbt not to five weeks, _ Adam was no more, | f At the beit tis as, INS. n a revolution. on. 1. In a round form lin 4p round.) petiment. Boyle, 
7 Rau aum iT Shake wa 5 he came to fiveſcore. ne raiſe that to the pinie _ if he can in his own 2. Openly; plainly ; Ae, manner. . 
. coartely HWORK. v. g. {rou 5 md Lowe's Labour Loft. _—_ to practiſe his deceits u 4 himle wildom, he comes 3 ayers 50 reſerre. ... — e ne 
Malus. Tha, _ RO the leaſt * work,} To work run the 33 ge only = wich. Con. of Tongue. oy where out duty + Fong Bom repel to underſtand 
ie oy . | | | Ae e round trom one end of th vo or three points, eng OOO 1 detoken 
Lovncey . om end to end. M 1 $a gt all Ci : Can * e year to another. | ou'll prove a jolly fur | ooker, b \ 
| Eval. 2. ſ. [fr oxon's Mech. Exerciſe 3. Circularly. | OE : That take i jolly ſurly groom, „ G. v. 88. 
| the P | rom Roun Exerciſes. | 9 | Addiſon. e it on bevy. | | 
„ en] re Pace 1 „ „ 1 Gs Mortimer rounds fr fo rondy. f Le: 
— gardens es. „ ere7 rn J chat to cut off all conten«. 
0 d 65 a daintie thy runciva pe PEN | Not in a direct line. ty obſcure. Milton. 5 propole two means f a. 
bal. ND, adj. y runcival . 3 2 GS Multon. or peace. 
. Sha cas at . rond, French ; ron ION. Nur. eee, to come in, Sir, th 1 5 TOP 2 world of phcenome 2 . — 
with ale» l, Cylindrical ; = | ts ian; rund, Dutch; RouN » px age take is rhe troy 4 pr I ; — pn rg wiſdom and e 2 18 Ana that 
H 2 5 . 2 ' 4 P* 8 . 17 555. bl LAs round, » was adun 1. 
Cette engines long and round thick ramm d. M „ One dtciste üg . „„ 8 be” Divint Diat, 
* His don en 3 amm' d. Milton. Ab ciate light r 3 N Bid} r circumlocyti NY's WILNONT. ANY: AF 4 
leqvelans lis pond 'rous ſhield large and round behind hi „„ Is On us Ale. Wen ide un A Cunt Tarif. 
; rougteef F ns ee T round 535 the mind has brought itſelf br 2225 

ws ” The of rbicular, 5 | Milton All e confines of the bleſt Elyſia - „„ e to cope with diicultice itſelf to attention, it will be 

6 _—_ & [Rotan Once e of this cmnd weld, | 3. over. 5 ; yſian ground, Dry 5 Ba 4 my Lu ae, 8, and maſter them, and then it 

ndrore, Lat.] Smooth; wi . „ , Ph Round th „„ pleatly; to t RE” or Us. 
5 8 8 5 whos defeRt in ſoun _ 5 Forc'd from our e 1 Is wir! þ N erg hoot; vigorouſly ; in earneſt Locke, 
beaf 6 Not broke lo bitter, ſo not lo 84 2 0 and pleaſant, and # HOPED Vos rotunds, 3 and native home. Dryden. | indeed too, and round! 1 L would dave done any thi 

rake Pn cn. | good as Juvenal. Pea Kr 1. To ſurround; to Ae e t. from the noun.] _ 1 2 lord juſtice — — th Shakeſpeare's Howe 1 Bi 

ſome oth del round number near the truth 155 h of „ incluſive verge 1 3 ſuch 3 „ to be ar. i 
Lage; not inconſide e + ef er than a | „that muſt 1 | | "op of every way ſo roi 110 re lately rel 

4 Thr * vt inconſiderable.. 5 Arbuthnot on Coins. Were redhot ſteel to ſear 1 RENE brow, o iy co much diſtaſte 31 and l 5 unn: | 

all ſor nd ducats! 'tis a As dr We are ſuch ſtuff | ys Shakeſpeare 1. Ci NESS, 7. J. {from round Davies on Ireland, © 

. It; a round price up good round ſum. Shak x s dreams are made b TE peare. | 1. ircularity; ſpherici und. | L 
akefpeart Fler ee re bee head. 4 2 Is raunded with a Gers. and our little life . The ſame * — ee . ED | 
S Et Te: . 

| She callod £1. on. Ly 4ultered the TA f ny co oured Iri bg 5 ub a round figure, , therefore c 2 
7 Fan- led for g round ſum e 1 gapin rounds thine eyes. Sbaleſp. Bracelets of pearl gave Bacon's Natural Fj 4 : 
Na und dealm fair; candid; ope 8 : privy purſe. 3 2 WY. Mens the ample 7 on the coalt, N Roundu gem 8 N ad 
ture of fall g is the h „ 2 Gras ike ſpherical nd. +26 EN, Pri undneſs 1s th LEV I charm. Le i 
Don. of fallehood i he honour of man's n . 5 Worms wi or circular. ROLE rior. | bowl. e primary eſſential . Prior. 
To wat 3 the metal 3 < allay in gold Ar wy a mix- | are bred e many feet, which round themſelves int 2. Smoothneſs a . 7 3 
| deb; brick, | the better, but it embaſe Ach may| When five: 1 lors of timber. ne. balls, The bole riod # atts's Logick. 
dn dhe ass a long pilgri e poke ſtamp, b gory en leſſened in any piece „ ſome far the 3 compaſs of this ſpeech vas d 1 
Ten journey, and tx g 3 . ee e ee y PRIDE» waſhing, or rounding, th g the | 3. Honeſty; opennef: 5, and grave for the e { elight- 
*1t the end of it avel at a round rate, we ſhal ally be- | With the cl not to be lawful money g, the laws | To RQUSE. 4 eſs ; vigorous meaſures geneſs, Spenſ. 
lr ger bear | , _ na | never ar-l £ A c eaving-knite and mawl 11 . Locke. riſe D. 4. [of the ſame Haſs of x . 5 | 
ing, told d them u Dryden s Dufreſ) quare piece near the 11 | mawl ſplit the ſtuff . s of words with rai, 
them th pon a round trot; - efnoy. the ed . e; and with the dr 4 into a1. To wak 7. 5 N IX. , raiſeand 
1 Pla that much might be ſaid = 2 paut- | 8 to make it fit for the lathe. aw-knite round off "AK = ** reſt 2 | 
, k . : 9 c 
73 free without delic > 5 WT I rounded ie no 9% ha the ſun, planets, and ek mee For — _ aroſe, confus d and high | —_— 
8 dener other ol 41 reſerve; almoſt rough 1 Fob * raiſe to a 3 ſphoroidical orbs? Clone, 3 I 23 K 5 cy. : Dryden || 
his griefs; one . gl. ; 8 | . but wi | . 
Abr at e e rd wich Hin.  Shakefd. 4. To — re medals are raiſed and rounde Se ee mA One 2a | 
proteltzere. 7 of requelt a eee r princely 5 01 eſp. 4. To move about an e Addiſon on Ancient M. __ And goad the — 5 8 the tardy hall ; 4 
Nov; tion and me D perſuaſion, but all 8 TDoo thoſ. y Laing. | | edals. | 2. To excite to th e ſlumbꝰ ring in his {tall | 
1. N . > o by way of Had u 1 e beyond the polar circle, day | The 82 t ought 5 ll. Pope. 
le; a ſphere; an Bacon, To umn. ani ſhone, while the dun fun, Bleſs the wile c f wede, rouæ d up by fierce al | 
Nat! Mio thee eb: | Mad row 6%, 19 e een, in your licht P 3 ve wer. * uct of her pious arms; e alarms, 1 
And chats, pour my fi ther, | Or Eaſt or Weſt th' horizon, and not Known And all the kar ae yon their terrors ceaſe | | 
th altife with the pirits in thine ear Is. To mould i X Milton's Paradiſe L | I'll thunder i rn world lies huſh'd in a [| 
Wb impedes 88 of my tongu t * "Thelz e 8 os Prog e Loft, b. x. And try to 1 their ears their count AE Addiſen. — 
To fate and metaphyſie the golden round "| a quaint, terſe iſhments, applied in the pulpit The heat wi e up all that's Rows is e | = 
ve aphyſick , , , , florid file puipn, a rb th which them. Addiſc - 
8 crown'd thee lick aid doth ſecin without propri rounded into periods and by | though ſtrained too Luther treated his adverſari ag | 
| | withal | ToR propriety or meaning s and gadencies d f far, was ext is adverſaries | 
» Shakeſpeare's Mach 0 ROUND. v. u 1 Swift's Miſcellant » | vidence of God, to rou remely well fitted, by th a | 
oy: Macbeth, | 2. To grow round in form. N ws hs e iſe up a people che moſt phlegmatic * 5 
| d | 4 | would be very m Atterbur y. | | 
C 
5 | ; | « Atterb. | | 
; 3» To j 


. 


3. To put into action. 


4+ To drive a beaſt from his laire. 
T 


Non; who ſhall rohe him up? 


Jo ROUSE. v. u. 
. To awake from ſlumber. 


2. To be excited to thought or action. 


Rovsk. . 
gquor rather too large. 


Rou's ER. u. 6 [from rouſe.] One who rouſes. 


have utterly degenerated from the laws of nature. 


2. [ Route, French.] Confuſion of an army defeated or dif- 


. To RovT. v. a. To diſſipate and put into confuſion by defeat. 


: To Rour. v. n. To aflemble in clamorous and tumultuous | 


= the earl in his houſe, ſlew him. 


1 Cs 


As an eagle, ſeeing appear, 
$ airy 5 doth a N Fl rudely dight ; 


So ſhaked he, that horror was to hear, 
Bluſt'ring winds had rous'd the fra, 


— 


1uton. 


blood more itirs, 
To rouge a lion, or to ſtart a hare, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
He ſtooped down, he couched as a lion, and as an old 
Geneſis, xlix. 9. 


> 


Th' unexpected ſound f 
Of dogs and men his wakeful ear does wound; 
Rous d with the noiſe, he ſcarce believes his ear, 
Willing to think th' illuſions of his fear 
Had giv'n this falſe alarm. | 
Now Cancer glows with Pheebus fiery car, 
The youth ruſh eager to the {ylvan war; 
Swarm o'er the lawns, the foreſt-walks ſurround, 
Rouſe the fleet hart, and cheer the op'ning hound, Pope. | 


| Denham. 


Men, ſleeping found by whom they dread, 
| W and beſtir themſelves ere well awake. 
ichard, who now was half aſleep, 
| Rous'd; nor would longer ſilence keep, 
Melancholy lifts her head ; 9 
Morpheus rowſes from his bed. 


Milton. 


Pope's St. Cecilia. 


Good things of day begin to droop and drowae, 
While een black agents to their prey do r&wze. Shak, 


They have given me a rouſe alrea 


Not paſt a pint, as I am a ſoldier. Shakeſpeare's Othello. | To RO'YALIZE, v. a. [from royal.) To make royal. 


No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day, 
But the great cannon to the clouds ſhall tell ; . 
And the king's rouſe ſhall bruit it back again, | 
Reſpeaking earthly thunder. | Shakeſpeare. | 


RovurT. 2. /. | rot, Dutch. 


t. Aclamorous multitude; a rabble; a tumultuous crowd. 9 


Beſides the endleſs routs of wretched thralls, _ 
Which thither were aſſembled day by wy ; 
From all the world, at 
A rout of people there aſſembled were, 
Ot every ſort and nation under ſky, _ 
5 . with great uproar preaſed to draw __ „ 
o th' upper part. ä er. 
_ Tf that rebellion | 


Came like itſelf in baſe and abje& routs, 

Led on by bloody youth, goaded with rage, 

And countenanc'd by boys and beggary, . 
Vou, reverend father, then had not been there. Shakeſþ. 


[ruſch, German, half drunk.} A doſe of li-. 


fo RIU. v. a. To pierce through the ſkin, and keep the 
wound open by a rowel, 


Fairy Queen. | RO'W EN. u. J. 


Ro'wER. x. /. [from row.) One that manages an var. 


2. Noble; illuſtrious, 


Prior. Ro'YALIST. z. ſ. from royal.] 
Where Candiſh tought, the royalifts prevail d, 1. One that rubs. 
Waller. 2. The inſtrument with which one rubs, 


5 I Rox ALT Y. . . [roialte, Fr.] Sr 
Y Queen, b. i. 1, Kingſhip; character or othce of a king. 


Farmers were to forfeit their holds in caſe of unlawtul re- | 


tainer, or partaking in routs and unlawful Roe > 
7 | 8 acon. 
| Such a tacit league is againſt ſuch routs and ſhowls, as 


Nor do I name of men the common rout, | 
That wandering loole about, 5 
Grow up and periſh, as the ſummer fly. Milt. Agoniſt. 
| The mad ungovernable rout, + | 

Full of confuſion and the fumes of wine, 


| Lov'd ſuch variety and antiek tricks. Roſcommon. 
3 Harley ſpies 5 ä 
The doctor faſten'd by the eyes 

At Charing-croſs among the rout, 1 
Where painted monſters are hung out. Saoif t. 


perſed. | 


As if th 7 could not ſtand when thou ert down, _ 
Diſpers'd in rout, betook them all to fly. Damel. 


heir mightieſt quell'd, the battle ſwerv'd, 
With many an inrode gor'd ; deformed rau: 5 
Enter d, and foul diſorder. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vi. 


The next way to end the wars with him, and to rout him 
quite, ſhould be to keep him from invading of thoſe coun- 
tries adjoining.  - 5 Spenſer on Ireland. 

That party of the king's horſe, that charged the Scots, 
| ſo totally routed and defeated their whole army, that they 
| | Clarendon, b. vin. 


' crowds, 

The meaner ſort routed together, and ſuddenly aſſailin 
| Bacon's | 
RourE. . . [route, Fr.] Road; way. 

WMW ide through the fuzzy field their route they take, 
Their bleeding boſoms force the thorny brake. Gay. 


Row. 1. /. Lreib, German.] A rank or file; a number of | 


£ mags ranged in aline, F 

ips never part, but that they ſhow e 

„ pearl the double row. Sidney, b. ii. 

| fter them all dancing on a row, I 

The comely virgins dance with garlands dight,  _ 

As freſh as flowres. © Fairy Queen, b. i. 

| ” Where any row _ ö! L 
Of fruit trees, overwoody, reach'd too far 

Their pamper'd boughs, and needed hands to check 


Fruitleſs embraces. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. v. 
A triple mounted row of pillars, laid | 
On wheels. uton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. 
___ Where the bright ſeraphim in burning row, "I, 
Their loud oplified angel trumpets blow. Milton. 


The victor honour'd with a nobler veſt, | 
Where gold and purple ſtrive in equal rows. Dryden, 
Why round our coaches croud the white-glov'd beaux, 
Why bows the ſide- box from its inmoſt rows? Pope. 
Jo ROW. v. u. [nopan, Saxon.] To impel a veſſel in the 
water by oars. | IP | 
He ſaw them toiling in rowing; for the wind was con- 
Mark, vi. 48. 


| Some of theſe troughs or canoes were ſo great, that above 


twenty men have been tound rowzng in one. Abbot. 
he bold Britons then ſecurely row'#d; 

Charles and his virtue was their ſacred load, Waller. 

The watermen turned their barge, and rowwed ſoftly, that 


they might take the cool of the evening. Dryden. 
The roabing crew, | 
To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. Gay. 
To Row. v. a. To drive or help forward by oars. 
The ſwan roa her ſtate with oary feet. Milton. 


Ro'WEL. . . [rouelle, French.) 
1. The points of a ſpur turning on an axis. 
e gave his able horſe the head, 

And, bending forward, ſtruck his agile heels 
Againſt the panting ſides of his poor jade 
Up to the rowwel head. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

A rider like myſelf, who ne'er wore rowwel . 
Nor iron on his heel. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
A mulletis the roabel of a ſpur, and hath never but five 
points; a ſtar hath ix. | Peacham on Blaxoning. 
_ He E his fie 
| ith goring rowels, to provoke his ſpeed. Dryden. 
2. A ſton? roll of hair or ſilk put into . to hinder it 


Bacon. 


* 


enry VII. 
| 4. To obſtruct by colliſion. 


| 5. To poliſh; toretouch. | 
The whole buſineſs of our redemption is, to rub over the 

| defaced copy of the creation, to reprint God's iinage upon 

| the ſoul. POE. is SES a 

6. To remove by friction. 


| 


corn left on the ground may iprout into green. Notes on Tug. | 


To ROYNE. w. &. [rogner, Fr.] To gnaw; to bite. Spenſer. 
Ro'YNISH. adj. [rogneux, Fr. mangy, paltry.] Paltry; ſor- 
| ry; mean; rude, 1 — — 


2. To touch, ſo as to have ſomething of that which touches 
behind, 2 | 


R:V-B 


Rowwel the horſe in the cheſt, Mortimer”s Huſbandry. 


Rowen is 3 field kept up till after Michaelmas, that the 


Then {pare it for rowwen, til Michel be pat, 
To lengthen thy dairie, no better thou haſt. Tuſſer. 
Turn your cows, that give milk, into your rowers, ul 
ſnow comes. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Four gallies firſt, which equal rowers bear, 
_ Advancing inthe wat'ry liſts, appear. Dryden. 
The Biſhop of Saliſbury ran down with the ſtream thirty 


* 


he royal ſtock of Davi | Milton. 
Thrice happy they, who thus in woods and groves, 

From courts retir'd, poſſeſs their peaceful loves: | 

Of royal maids how wretched is the fate | Grantille, 


What news from Venice? 8 
How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio? Shakeſp. 
dherent to a king, 


Neither his courage nor his judgment fail'd. 
The old church ot England rgyaliſis, another name tor a 
man who prefers his conicience before his intereſts, are the 
moit meritorious ſubjects in the world, as having paſſed all 
thoſe terrible teſts, which domineering malice could put 


South. ) 


Ere you were queen, ay, or your huſband king, 
To royalixe his blood, 1 ipilt mine own, a 


gally ; as becomes a king. a | 
NS he „ oooh” 
To have you royally appointed. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
His body ſhall be ropally interr'd, 
And the laſt funeral pomps adorn his herſe, Dryden 


___ Suppole, that you have ſcen : of 
The well-appointed kingat Hampton peer, 
Embark his royalty. © Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Draw, wp raſcal; you come with letters againſt the 
king, and ta 
of her father, Shakeſp. King Lear . | 
He will loſe his head, ere give conſent, £ 
His maſter's ſon, as worſhiptully he terms it, 
Shall loſe the royalty of En land 
It they had held their rgyalties by this title, either there 
muſt have been but one ſovereign, or elſe every father of a 


_ family had as good a claim to royalty as theſe. Locke. 
2. State of a king. | 
I will, alas! be wretched to be great, : 
And ſigh in royalty, and grieve in ſtate, Prior. | 
3. Emblems of royalty. Os _ 
| Wherefore do Iaſſume 3 
Theſe royalties, and not refuſe to reign? Milton. 


The royni/h clown, at whom ſo oft 3 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is alſo miſſing. Shakeſp. 
To RUB. v. a. [rhubio, Welſh; reiben, German, to wipe. 
1. To clean or ſmooth any thing by paſſing ſomething over 

it; to ſcour; to wipe; to pertricate. 


Their ſtraw- built citadel new rubb'd with balm; 
5 Milton. 
In narrow clefts, in the monument that ſtands over him, 
catholicks rub their beads, and ſmell his bones, which they 
ſay have in them a natural pertume, though very like apo- 
plectick balſam; and what would make one ſuſpect, that 
they rub the marble with it, it is obſerved, that the ſcent is 
ſtronger in the morning than at night. Addiſon on Italy. 
3. To move one body upon another. e 
| Look, how ſhe rubs her hands, 3 
It is an accuſtomed action with her, to ſeem thus Vaſh- 
ing her hands. 
The bare rubbing of two bodies violently produces heat, 
and often fire. | Locke. 


fetid ſmell. 


wy Dis the duke's pleaſure, 
Whoſe diſpolition all the world well now.. 
Will not be rubοα,nor ſtopp'd. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


South. 


A forcible object will rub out the freſheſt colours at a 
ſtroke, and paint others. Collier of the Aspect. 
If their minds are well principled with inward civility, a | 
great part of the roughneis, which ſticks to the outlide for 
Pant of better teaching, time, and oblervation, will rub off; 
but it ill, all the rules in the world will not poliſh them. 

| e | Locke. 
7. To touch hard. 
ceived, was aſhamed, now being hardly rubbed upon, left 
both fear and ſhame, and was moved to anger. Sidney. 
8. To Ru dea. To clean or curry a horſe, 
When his fellow beaſts are weary grown, 5 
_ . He'll play the groom, give oats, and rub em down, 


9. To RUB up. To excite; to awaken. . 
You will find me not to have rubbed up the memory of 
what tome heretofore in the city did. 
10. ToRUB up. To poliſh ; to retouch. 
To RUB. v. 2. SI oF 
1. To fret; to make a friction. | 
This laſt alluſion gall'd the panther more, 
Becauſe indeed it rubb'd upon the tore; | 
Yet ſeem'd ſhe not to winch, though ſhrewdly pain'd. 
; Deiyden. 
2. To get through difficulties. | | 
Many a lawyer, when once hampered, rub off as well as 
8 x L'* Eftrange. 
*Tis as much as one can do, to rub through the world, 
though perpetually a doing. | L* Eftrange. 
Rus. . /. Tirom the verb. | 
1. Colliſion; hindrance z obſtruction. 
The breath of what I mean to ſpeak . 
Shall blow each duſt, each ſtraw, each little rub, 
Out of the path, which ſhall dire&ly lead 
* foot to England's throne. Shakeſp. King John. 
ow — is ſmoothed in our way, Shakeſpeare. 
| hoſe you make friends, | 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 


from healing, and provoke a diſcharge, 


miles in an hour, by the help of but one rower, Addyjor. | 2, Frication ; act of rubbing, 
RO'YAL. adj. [| roial, French.} | Gree 
1. . belonging to a king; becoming a king; regal. 


4. Difaculty ; cauſe of uneaſineſs. 


Ru'BBER. . /. [from ub. 


+ | RUBI'CAN. adj. {rubican, Fr.] Rybican colour o 


e vanity the puppet's part againſt the royalty | 


s throne. Shakeſpeare. } 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


Two bones, rubbed hard againſt one another, produce a | 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 


He, who before he was eſpied, was afraid, after being per- | 


Dryden." 


South. | 


Upon this r:5, the Bngliſh embaſſadors 
mur, and lent to receive directions 
He ex pounds the giddy wonder 
Of my weary ſteps, and upder 
Spreads a path clear as m day, | 
here no churliſh rab fays nay. | 
He that once fins, like him that flides on ic, © a 
Goes ſwiftly down the ſlippery ways of vic * 
Though couſcience checks him, yet thoſe — 0 
He ſlides on ſmoothly, and looks b: * gone oer, 


An hereditary right is to be — dete mote. Oper, 


thought gt 194. 
Hu I 


cauſe the government is fo diſpoſed, that it te election; be: 


 it[elfy and upon the death of a prince, ons EEC Uteg 


goes on without any zu or interruption, 8 
Wit, 

3. Incquality of ground, that hinders the mot 
5 Well play at bowls, motion of a bout . 


— Twill make me think the world is, full oF 
And that my fortune runs againit the 3 a. 


To ſleep; perchance to dream; ay, there's the 225 


4 ö he 
RuB-STONE. u. /. [ruband ſfone.] A ſtone to * 5 gear 


by 
A cradle tor barlie, with rub-oe and ſaud K 


Servants blow the fire with puffing cheek 
The rubbers, and the bathing merts titplay,” 
Rub the dirty tables with the napkin 
-wearing out the common rubbers. 


them to, and carried their credit and their conſcience clear. | 3, A coarte file, h Wt, 


The rough, or coarſe file if large, is call TH 
takes off the unevennels which the cxieda mib, and 
forging. 


hammer made 
ade in the 
Moon's Mechanical {x 


ty. l. Shakeſpeare. | 4. A 5 ge. a conteſt ; two games out of three. MY, 
Ro'YALLY. adv. [from royal.] In a kingly manner; re-| 


ie als was to ſtand by, to ſee two 5cobic ir t; 
. . 4 ' S try their tis 
to him by a rubber of cuffs. 7 7 6 in 
If butchers had but the manners to go to ſharps, gerne 
would be contented with a rubber arcutts, Cellieron Dus 7 


5. A whetltone. Ainjevorcs 
: A ub f a horſes 
one that is bay, ſorrel, or black, with a lighe grey, er hit 
upon the flanks, but ſo that this grey or White is not rs, 
- minant there. arrier's Dig 
RUu'BBAGE. 1 J. [from rub; as perhaps meaning, at fit, 
1 y oo RE by rubbing. Rubbage is not del. 
1. Ruins of buildings; fragments of matter utcd in build 
Wha traſh js Rome? 7 wud 
What rubbi/b, and what offal? when it ſerves 
For the baſe matter to illuminate Fx | 
So vile a thing as Cæſar? Shakeſp. Julius Ca 
Such coneeits ſeem too fine among this 7ubbage. Malta. 
A fabrick, though high and beautiful, it toundeden 144. 
biſh, is eaſily made the triumph of the winds. Claw. Sa 
When the foundation of a tate is once looſencd, the le; 
commotion lays the whole in 1 . [C Efrange, 
I' Almighty caſt a pitying eye, 

He ſaw the town's one halt in rubhiſt lie. Da. 
The enemy hath avoided a battle, and taken a ſurer way 
to conſume us, by letting our courage evaporateagainil uo 
and rubbiſh. 2 | Swift, 
2. Confuſion; mingled maſs, _ 

That noble art of political lying ought not to lie any long 
in rubbiſh and confuſion. Arbuthrxct's Hifiory of Jun Bull 
3. Any thing vile and worthlels © 

RUBBLE-STONE. 2. f. . 

Rubble-ſtones owe their name to their being rubbed and 
worn by the water, at the latter end of the deluge, departing 
in hurry and with great precipitation. . Windward, 
Rvu'BICUND. adj. | rabiconde, Fr. rubicundus, Lat.] bony 
to redneſs, = Dal. 


| Ru'siED. adj. [from raby.] Red as a ruby. 


Thrice upon thy fingers tip, | 
Thrice upon thy rbted lip. | Mita, 
Angels food, and rubied nectar flows : 
In pearl, in diamond, and in maſſy gold. Mtn, 
Rvu8B1'FICK, adj. [ruber and facto, Lat.] Makirg red. 
While the ſeveral ſpecies of rays, as the rub;fict, are by 
refraction ſeparated one from another, they retamn thoſe mo- 
tions proper to each. Ceres C. 
To RU'BiFY. wv. a. To make red. : We 
This topically applied, becomes a phænigmus or rub:f1.ng 
medicine, and of tuch fiery parts, as to conceive hreof the 
ſelves, and burn a houſe, Brown's Vulgar Errauri. 
Ru'niOus. adj. [rubeus, Lat.] Ruddy; red. Not uled. 
| Diana's li | 
Ils not more ſmooth and 4 ZIP Shakeſp. Tweljth Nigit. 
RU'BRICATED. adi. [from rubrica, Lat.] Smeared with rel. 


IRu'RRICKk. z. /. C rubrique, Fr. rubrica, Lat. ] Direttionsprozt 
| in books of law and in prayer books; ſo termed, becaule ue 


were originally diſtinguiſhed by being in red ink. 
| No date prefix d, 3 
Directs me in the ſtarry rubrick ſet. Milton's Par Meg 
They had their particular prayers according to the 1evei 

days and months; and their tables or rubricks to e 

them. | | Silage. 

Rvu'BRICK. adj. Red. 5 

The Beit and rays, which appear red, or rather pin 

_ je&s appear ſo, I call rubrick, or red-making. ys : 
. What though my name ſtood rubrick onthe walls. Tf 


RU'BIFORM. adj. [ruber, Lat. and. form. Having the an 

of red. | - he rubin 
Of thoſe rays, which paſs clole by the ſnow, f eral 7 

will be the leaſt refracted; and fo come 0 the eye m Me" 


recteſt lines. ; Newton's Ou. 
RU BV. u. /. {from ruber, Lat.] 5 ; 
j1.A es tone of a red colour, next in hardnels and value 


to N r rr arne pe 
„up, fair bride! and ca | 

Thy itars from out their ſeveral boxes; _ i 
Thy rubies, pearls, and diamonds forth, an Dame. 
| Thyſelf a conitellation of them all. 1 dry; apob 
Melpomens would be repreſented nenn? Placlan. 

her head à dreſſing of pearl, diamonds, and ru Mo q 

Crowns were on their royal ſcutchegns P * ? brit 
With ſapphire, diamonds, and with ra6ies grat © 


2. Rednels. 
You can behold fuch ©. pr OR WW 
And keep the natural ruby of your ' 
When wine is blanch'd Sick tear. Stakefp- * 
3. Any a : 8 4 
| efire of wine . 
Thou could'ſt reprets; nor did the dance bar 
Sparkling, out-pour'd, the flavour, ort RR 
Or taſte, that cheers the hearts of g l Milka. 
Allure thee from the cool eryſtalline finfwath. 
A blain; a blotch ; a carbuncle. en 
RU'BY.. adj. [from the noun. ] Ot of be their 189) Us, 
Wounds, like dumb mouths, do ore ne Sate. 


| Diana's lip all 
Is not were ſmooth and ruby than thy wrt 
Is at the maiden's organ ſhrill an a 


pipe 


The leaſt rub in your fortunes, fall away. Shakeſpeare. 


wind and indige 


Ou. 


RUCTA'T1ON, n. [rado, Lat.] A belehg 
lt! 


To RU'BRICK. v. a. (from the noun.) To adorn with cu. 


p. V. 4. Inudu, Saxon, redneſs.] To make red, 


und, b cheeks, like 8 which the ſun had * 5 
. roeder Dutch. 4 p 2 
on, 1 at the liern of a veſſel, by which its courſe 
1 | | 
- d. F . 
beg heart was to thy rudder ty'd by th Rings 21 
. And thou ſhould'it tome me 2tter.  , Shareſpeare. | 
his, They looſed the rudder bands, and hoiſed up the main- 
Ickx. A. and made toward ſhiore. Acts, xxvi. 40, 
1; bes Thole that attribute unto the faculty any artt or ſole 
Nuten ; have therein no other under{tanding, than ſuch a one 
"5 % who, looking into the ſtern of a ſhips and ann it 
UV 1b the helm and rudder, doth aſcribe ſome abſolute 
Ns 7 racy he piece of wood, withour wi Ae e lde 5 oo 
; Achat guides it. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
| Fiſhes firft to ſhipping did impart; 
ak Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. Dryden. 
i Thou held'tt the rudder with a ſteady hand, 
15 Till tately on the thore the bark ay land. Dryden. 
* ing ides or governs the courte, 
ſpears 3. Any thing that wo 1 . 1 
e | from ruddy.)} The quality of approaching to 
Mar gcu. RU DDINESS. [ | 8 
714 4 fedncis. : 3 
N he ruddineſs upon her lip is wet; | 
Youl mar it, 1705 kils it. Shaleſp. M inter's Tale. 
Il the fleſh lole its ruddineſs, and look pale and 3 | 
lalpect it corrupting. | ieman's Surgery. | 
Wo We po rudul, Illandick. ] Red earth. 
ue your Ruddle owes its colour to an admixture of iron; _ " that 
Save] «cn greater or lels proportion, it is of a greater or leis ſpeci- 
1 bk Cavity; conſiſtence, or hardnets. :  Wordrward., 
br, and Ru PDOCK. 2. /. [rubecula, Lat.] A kind of bird. | 
in the 0f linging birds, they have linnets, and ruddocks, Carew, 
xe, RUDDY. adj. [nubu, Saxon. ] e | | 
1, Approaching to rednelsz pale red. F | 
har tine We may lee as old 7. a a Mornings 
J Yange, Luſty as health, come rudi tothe nield, 
eu the And there pur ſue the chaie as it he meant 3 1 
Declan, To 2 time, and bring back youth again, Otavay. 
2orth, New leaves on ev'ry bough were lecn 6 l 
horſe is © Soine rudy colour d, lome of lighter green. Dryden. 
er white, Ten wiidings have I gathef'd tor my dear; | 
ot predo- no ruddy like your lips their ſtreaks appear! Dryden. 
T's Did. | Ceres, in her prime, REY 17 
„at fit, Seems fertile, and with ruddzejt freight bedeckt. Phillips. 
ot uled.] 2. Yellow, U led, it to be uſed at _ only — poetry. 
building, A crown of ruddy gold inclos'd her brow, | 
28 Plain without pomp. | TIER ; Dryden. 
RUDE. adj. [neve, Saxon; rudis, Lat.] | . 
| 1. Rough * hd ; 'coarle of manners ; uncivil; brutal. 
us Caſar. Rutfian, let go tliat rude uncivil touch; - 105 
 Witica, Thou friend ot an ill faſhion. _ Shakeſpeare. | 
don rub. Vane's bold antwers, terined rude and ruihan-1ike, tur- | “ 
w. Sc. thered his condemnation, Hayward. 
„ the lea You can with ſingle look inflame 2 
Efrange, The coldeit brealt, the rude/? ge. 0 , dart 
It has been ſo uſual to write pretaces, that a man is thougit | 
We rule to his reader, who does not give him ſome __— _ | 
urer way forchand, 8 alſh. | 
unt tones 1. Violent; tumultuous ; hc e ee 7 15 
Swift, Clouds puſh'd with winds rude in their ock. Milton. 
The water appears white near the ihore, and a thup; be- 
70 __ cauſe the rud? agitation breaks it into foam. _ Boyle. 
aba Bu. „ Harſh ; inclement. . | : 
| Spring does to flow'ry meadows bring | | 
15 4 A ies the rude winter from them tore. Waller. 
100ed 1 & Imoraat; raw; untaught. Ren 
departing 1 hough I be rude in Rech, yet not in knowledge. 2 Cor. 
vod rccrd. He was yet but rude in the profeſſion of arms, though 
| 1 7 greedy of honour, | | Wotton's r 
' Such tools as art yet rude had form d. lilten. 
$ [Rude, Fr.] Rugged; uneven; ſhapeleſs. 
Ide It was the cuitom to worſhip rude aud . 
8 ne Stilling fleet. | 
— . 1, | 
Manu. I would know what ancient ground of authority he hath | 
1 % 0 _ a ſenſelels fable; and if he have any of the rude | 
ey 1 8. e 5 | Spenſer. 
thode 11 One example may ſerve, till you review the ZEneis in the 
v's Lym onginal, unblemithed by my rude tranſlation. Dryder. 
105 7. Such as may be done with itrength without art. | 
a | HR To his country farm the fool confin d. | 
mA ae Rue work well ſuited with a ruttick mind. Dryden. 
e 
* An a rude manner. 5 EB | 
| Whether to knock againf the gates of Rome 
„ e aely viſit them in parts remote ; 
W with . To fright them ere deſtroy. 8 hakeſpeare's Cortiolanus. 
2411 ; hey Without exactneſs; without nicety; coarſely, 
ecau I that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks,  - | 
. 1 that am rudely ſtampt, and want love's majeſty,  _ 
Par. boy PH 12 0 before 2 wanton ambling nymph. Shaleſp. 
e Kilully, 55 e 
fp tr My mule, though rudely, has reſign'd OO 
us det ** faint relemblance of his godlike mind. Dryden. 
TANG & 8 a boilterouſly, 8 8 
* with his truncheon he ſo rudely ſtroke h 
a 775 < Gay eee Hadi. F. him forced his foot revoke. Spenſ. 
A. Pale 'ENESS. . . rudeſe, Fr. from rude.] : | 
7 A Carleneſs of manners; incivility. 
ge the fon = lis rudeneſs is a ſauce to his good wit, 
5 ws Wires men ſtomacn to Ggeſt his words bus Cel | 
he rub:form i better appetite, Shakeſp. Julius Cæſan. 
- 1 aul k publick will in triumphs rudely thare, | 
a's Opticks * kings the rudeneſs of their joy mult bear. Dryden. 
1 rudeneſs, tyranny, the oppreſſion, and ingratitude of 
(; and ral be ben Gufifes towards their miſtreſs, were wr __ to | 
ee Swwift's Miſcellantes. 
s uorance; unſkiltulneſs, 4 / 3 
Ni at he did amiſs, was rather through rudeneſs and want 
nake 1. Articles than any malicious meaning. = Hayward. 
Dae. HEnnels ; pa wy coarſeneſs. 
lady; upon Andle et be thy bitter ſcorn, 
, P:ackank T, We the rudeneſs of that antique age ; 
10 8 ; 10 5 Earl wy 2 in ſtate forlorn. Fairy Queen. 
J. Ln. 3 boiſterouſneſs. 
8 por * am, chat batters down the wall, 
The Feet wing and rudeneſs of his poize, * 
$ Stor! Place before his hand that made the engine. Shakeſp. 
ö. Mackch 22 a 4 
ante, a hardly be too ſparing of water to your houſed 
Ude the not obſerving of his deltroys more plants than 
'r t rudene * , * 0 
1, DEV IN of the ſeaſon. Ewelyn's Kalendar. 
ll, iopeartiaſe f . French. ] In architecture, the figure of 
en, . With the arte ometimes plain, and {ſometimes curved, where- 
; * 5 A any ings of columns are frequently filled up. Bailey. 
lfu. Ae rid. J- Lrudera, Lat.] Belon 4 * rubbiſh. ict. 
; Went with wer Rf. In architecture, ying of a pave- | 
150 Ups Ry dizzy pebbles or little ſtones. Bailey. 
55 ; word, —— "os = e.] An uncivil turbulent fellow. A 
uſed. | 
pe To d I mult be forced 
een en e oppoſed againſt my heart, 
aii Out Drau rudeſby, full of ſpleen, Shakeſpeare. 
Wire ef my figh 
95 MENT F; t, rudeſby be gone. Shakeſpeare. | 
Tee rt pricing. N Fr. rudimemtum, Lat. 
meiples; 


ö 


| Fully and frightfully look back, as being afraid? | 
from rueful.] Sorrowfulneſs; mourn- | 


RU F 
Such as were trained up in the #u4iments, and were ſo 
made fit to be by baptitm received into the church,the fathers 


ulually term hearers. . Hopker. 
J learn the or of my fingering, 
I mutt begin i me, of art. N Shakeſpeare. 


I hou ſoon ſhalt quit 
Thoſe rudiments, and tec before thine eyes 
The monarchies of th' earth, their pomp, and ſtate, 
Suthcient introduction to inform 
Thee, of thylelt to apt, in regal arts. Milton's Par. Keg. 
Could it be believed, that a child thould be forced to leurmn 


neglect the writing a good hand, and caſting accounts. Locke, 
2. Ihc tit part of education, 

Lic was nurtured where he was born in his firſt rudiments, 
tilt che years of ten, and then taught the principles of 
muiuck, Witton's Life of Fillers. 

The tall and rudiments auſtere of war. . Philips. 
3. The urtt, inaccurate, unſhapen beginning or originai of 
any thing. 

Mols is but the vudiment of a plant, and the mould of 
earth or bark. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

The rudimems of nature are very unlike the grofler ap- 
pearances. | h 
So looks our monarch on this early fight, 
Th' etlay and rudiments of great fuccets, 5 
Which all-maturing time mult bring to light. Dryden. 
Shall that man pretend to religious attainments, who is de- 
fective and ſhort in moral? which are but the rudiments, the 


beginnings, and hilt draught of religion; as religion is the 


pertection, retinement, aid lublimation of morality. Secuth, 
__ God beholds the firit imperfect rudiments of virtue in the 
ſoul, and Kceps a watchtul eye over it, till it has received 
every grace it is capable ot. 
5 6 he {fappy boughs 
Attire themſelves with Loved, tweet rudiments 
Ot tuture harveſt, 
RUDIiME'NTAL. adj. [from 
firit principles. 


| 2 Phillips, 
rudiment.) Initial; re 


my ſhop, where you often practiſed for hours. 
To RUE. w. a. 
to lament. 


. [ Spettator. 
[neoppian, Saxon. ] To grieve for; to regret; 


Thou tempteſt me in vain; 
Io tempt the thing which daily yet I rue, 
And the old cauſe of my continued pain, 
With like attempts to like end to renew, 
8 You'll rue the time, ä 
That clogs me with this anfwer. _ Shakeſpeare. 
France, thou ſhalt rue this treaſon with thy tears, 
If Talbot but turvive, .  Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
5 There are two councils held; 
And that may be deterinin'd at the one, 3 
Which may make you and him tore at th' other, Shakeſp. 
Oh! treacherous was that breaſt, to whom you 
Did truſt our counſels, and we both may rue, * 
Having his falſhood found too late; twas he 


That made me caſt you guilty, and you me. Donne. ] 
6M | . I rue | - | 
That error now, which is become my crime. Milton. 
Againſt this, thy will 1 1 
Clhoſe freely what it now 10 Jultly rue. Milian. 
Ru k. u. J. [rue, Fr. ruta, Lat.] An herb, called herb ot grace, | 


becaute holy water was ipripkled with it. we OTE) 
Ie flower of rue forthe molt part conſiſts of four hollow 
leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of 


a roſe : out of whoſe flower-cup riſes the pointal, which af- | 


terward becomes a roundiſh fruit, which is generally four 
cornered, and compoled of four cells fixed to an hard ſhell 
of ſmall angular ſeeds, | 1 
What ſa vor is better, 
For places infected, than wormw 
Here did ſhe drop a tear; here, in this 
I'Il ſet a bank of rue, four herb of grace; 5 

| Rue, even tor Ruth, here ſhortly ſhall be ſeen, 
In the remembi ance of a weeping queen. Shakeſp.Rich.1 
The weaſel, to encounter the ſerpent, arms herſelf with 
eating of rue. More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
RUuE'FUL. adj. [rue and full.) Mournful; woful; 
When we have our armour buckled on, 

The venom'd vengeance ride upon our ſwords,  _ 
Spur them to rueful work, rein them from ruth. Shakeſp. 
Cpcytus, nam'd of lamentation loud, | 
Heard on the rueful ſtream. Milton 
He ſigh'd, and caſt a rueful eye; 

Our pity kindles, and our paſſions die. 


place, 


| Dryden. 

Why ſhould an ape run away from a ſpail, and . 
ore. 

RUE'FULNESS. 2. 
fuinels. 


RUE'LLE. u. ſ. [Fre 


vate houſe, , 
ho flouriſhed in 


nch.] A circle; an aſſembly at a pri- 


The poet, w the ſcene, is condemned in 
the d 
Rur. u. 95 
1. A puckered 
See RUFFLE. _. 
Lou a captain; 
bawdy houte ? 


for what ? for any a whore's ruff in a 

3 ShakeſÞþ 

We'll revel it, 

With ruff, and cuffs, and fardingals. 
Like an uproar in the town, 

Before them every thing went down, 

Some tore a ruff, and ſome a gown. 
Sooner may a gulling weather ſpy, ; 

By drawing forth heav'n's ſcheme tell certainly, 

hat faſhion'd hats, or ruffs, or ſuits next year, 

Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. Do; 

The ladies freed the neck from thoſe yokes, thoſe linen 
ruffs in which the ſimplicity of their grandmothers had en- 
cloled it. Ne 100. 


_ Shakeſp, 


' Drayton. | 


Addiſon's Guardian, 

I rear'd this flow'r, 

Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I ſpread. 
2. [From rough ſcales.] A ſmall river fiſh, 

A. ruff or is much like the pearch for 
taken to be better, but will not grow bigger than a gud 

he is an excellent fiſh nd 75 : pleaſant taſte, 
Olete. 


Pope. 
ſhape, and 


con: 
3. A ſtate of roughneſs. 
th 


word. : 
How many princes 


ou. | 
This ſeems to be the meaning of this cant 
that, in the ruff of all their glory, 
have heen taken down from the head of a conquering army 
to the wheel of the victor's chariot, L' Efirange. 
RU'FFIAN. 2. . [ruffiano, Ital. ruffien, Fr. a bawd; ren 
Daniſh, to pillage; perhaps it may be beſt derived from 
rough. ] A brutal, boiſterous, miſchievous fellow; a cut- 
throat; a . a WIE TRE . 
' Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch; | 
Thou friend of an ill faſhion! Shakeſp. Two Gent. of Ver. 
Have you a ruffian that will ſwear? drink? dance? 
Revel the night? rob? murder? Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Sir Ralph Vane's bold anſwers termed rude and ruffian 
years apt to take offence, furthered his con- 
; N Haya. d. 


like, falling into 


hrit elements ot a ſcience. 


demnation. 


the rudimentt of a language which he is never to ule, and | 


Glanwille's Scefjis. 


Addijon's Spectator. 


lating to 


Your firit rudimental eſſays in ſpectatorſhip were made in 


„4. To throw diſorderly together, 


Fairy Queen. 


Ky Millar. 
ood and rue? Tuer. | 
JE: 


ſorrowful. 


's Paradiſe Loft. 


RUE'FULLY. adv. [trom rueful.} Mournfully ; ſorrowfully. 


_ Dryden's Preface io Ants. : 


linen ornament, formerly worn about the neck. 


He try IV. P. ii. 


Donne. 


an. 


5 ir briſt] ; in ſuch a ruff wert 
As fields ſet all their briſtles up; . | 


8. Rough; 7 
1 rou 


The boaſted anceſtors of theſe great men, 
Whole virtues you admire, were all ſuch vg 
This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, 
That comprehends in her wide empire's bounds 
All under heaven, was founded on 3 rape. Addiſon's Cato; 
RU Frlax, adj. Brutal; lavagely boitterdus. 
Experienc'd age 
May umely intercept the * rage, 
Convene the tribes. Pope's Odyſey. 
To RU'FFIAN. v. n. {trom the noun. J To rape ; to aue ts 
mults; to play the ruthan. Not in vie. 
A tuller blaſt ne'er thook our battlements; 

Tf it hath rafrar'd fo upon the fea, d 
Wat ribs on oak, when mountains melt on them; 
Can hold the morniſe ? $hakeſpeare's Othe 

To RU'FFus. v. a. [ru;ffelen, Dutch, to wiinkie.} 
1. Todiorder; to put gut of torm; to make lets tmooth, 
Naughty lady, 
heſe hairs, which thou doit raviſh from my chin, 

Will quicken and accuſe theez I'm your hott ; 

Win robbers hands, my hotpitable favour | 
You thould not ruffle thus. Shakejpeare's King Lear, 
In changeable tatfteues, differing colours emerge and vas 

niſh upon the ing of the lame piece of ſilk. Bohle. 
As you come here to ruffle vizard punk ;. | | 
When tober rail, and roar when you are drunk. Dryden, 


. Dryd, ' 


— — 


Rs 


As ſhe firſt began to riſe, 


She ſmooth'd the ruffled teas, and clear'd the ſkies 
Bear me ſome god! oh quickly bear me hence 
To wholeſome folirude, the nurſe of tenſe ; 
Where contemplation prunes her ruffled wings, h 
And the tice toul looks down to pity Kings. Pope. 


2. To dilcompole; to diſturb to put out ot temper, 
. 5 Were I Brutus, | 1 
And Brutus, Antony, chere were an Antony 
Would rufe up your ſpirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cælar, that ſhould move 
The ſtones of Rome to rite and mutiny, Shaheſbeare. 
We are wan; ported by pailions, and our minds ruffled by 
the diſorders ot the body; nor yet can we tell, how ihe foul 
| ſhould be aitetted by ſuch kind of agitations. Glanville, 
3. Js put out of order; to {urprite. ee 
Ihe knight found out 
Th' advantage of the ground, where beſt . 
le might the & foe inteit. Hudibras, p. i. 
Within a thicket I repos'd, when round DIY 
I ruffi'd up fall'n leaves in heap, and found, 
Let tail from heaven, a fleep interminate. 
5. To contract into plats. 3 | 
A mall ſkirt of tine ruffled linnen, running along the up- 
per parts of the ſtays before, is called the modeſty-piece. 


Chapman, 


To RU'FFLE. v. Ln. Es 
1. To grow rough or turbulent. 

Ie night comes on; and the high winds 
Do ſorely rale, for many miles about 


There's icarce a buſh, Shakefpeare's King Lear, 
The ſriling winds a ruin gale aitord, 13 
2. To be in looſe motion; to futter. „ 
| The hery courſer, when he hears from far | 
The fprightly trumpets and the thouts of war, 
On his right ſhoulder his chick mane reclin'd, 
| _ at ipecd, and dances in the wind. Dryden. 
3. To 


Ye rough; to jar; to be in contention, Out of die. 
A valiant ſon-in-law thou ſhalt enjoyz 
One fit to bandy with thy lawleſs ſons 
To ruffle in the commonwealth of Rome. Lars (6 
They would rufe with jurors, and intorce them to find ag 
they would direct, | | Bacon Henry VII. 
Rvu'FFLE. 2. /. from the verb.] . no FE 
1. Plaited linnen uſed as an ornament. e See th 
The tucker is a flip. of fine linnen, run in a ſmall kind 
of ruffle round the uppermoſt verge of the women's ſtays. 
2, Diſturbance; contention ; tumult. | | K+ 
Conceive the mind's perception of ſome object, and the 
__ conſequent ruffle or ſpecial commotion of the blood. Watts. 
Ru'FTERHOOD. ..{ In falconry, a hood to be worn by a 
hawk when ſhe is firſt drawn. ES ” |, hy 
Rug. u. .. [rugget, rough, Swediſh, ] . 
1. A coarle, wabft woollen cloth. 3 | 
January mult be expreſſed with a horrid and fearful aſpect, 
_ clad in Iriſh rug or coarſe freeze. Peacham on Drawing. 
2. A coarle nappy coverlet uſed for mean beds, | 
A rug was o'er his ſhoulders thrownz  *' 
A rug; tor night-gown he had none, Swif?'s Miſcell, 
3. A rough woolly dog. 5 | | 
| Mungrels, ſpaniels, curs, 5 
Shoughes, water rugs, and demy wolves, are hy Ty 
All by the name of dogs. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
RU'GGED. adj. [rugget, Swediſh. J / 
1. Rough; full af unevenneſs and aſperity, _ 
{7 Nature, like a weak and weary traveller, 5 
Tir'd with a tedious and rugged way, Dienbam. 
Since the earth revolves not upon a material and rugged, 
but a geometrical plane, their proportions may be varied m 
innumerable degrees. „%%% 1,4" NS 
2. Not neat ; not regular. 2 | | 
His hair is ſticking; | 
His well-proportion'd beard made rough and rugged, 
Like to the ſummer's corn by tempeſt lodg'd. Shakeſp. 
3. Savage of temper; brutal; rough. 5 
"The greateſt favours to ſuch an one neither ſoften nor win 
upon him; they neither melt nor endear him, but leave him 
as hard, as rugged, and as unconcerned as ever. 
| 1 5 N South's Sermons. 
4. Stormy ; rude ; tumultuous ; turbulent; tempeſtuous, 
Now bind my brows with iron, and approach 
time and ſpite dare bring, 


The rungedſ hour that De 
To Rae, 155 th* enrag d Northumberland. Shakeſp. 


, 


5. Rough or harſh to the ear. 


A monolyllable line turns verſe to proſe, and even that 
proſe is rugged and unharmonious. Dryden's Dedic. to fn. 
6. Seur; forty diſcompoſcd. 

leek o'er your rugged looks, 
Be bright and jovial mong your gueſts to- 


night. 
8 akeſpear e. 
7. Violent; rude; boiſterous. 
Fierce Talgol, Saad riß might, a i 
With rugged truncheon charg d the knight. Hudibras. 


h foreſts wild, | 

Too chaſe the . or rugged bear. Fairfax. 
Rvu'G6GEDLY. adv. [from rugged. | In a rugged manner. 
Ru'GGEDNESS. [from rugge: | 


1 ng rugged. | 


u 
1. The ſtate or quality of > 
2. Roughneſs; aſperity. _ 
Hardneſs and ruggedneſs is unpleaſant to the touch. Bacon. 
Syrups immediately abate and demulce the hoarſeneſs and 
violence of a cough, by mollifying the ruggedneſs of the in- 
tern tunick of the gullet. . 
This ſoftneſs of the foot, which yields and fits itſelf tot 
ruggedneſs and unevenneis of the roads, does render it leſs 
capable of being worn. Ray on the Creation. 
Ru'ciN. #. ſ. A nappy cloth. 
The lips grew ſo painful Bhat ſh 


e could not endure the 
wiping 


| 3. To be brought to poverty or miſery. _ 5 | 
I we are idle, and diſturb the induſtrious in ws” __— 
g Locke. 
Jo RUINATE. v. 4. from ruin. This word is now obſolete. ]] 


RulNoUsLY. adv. [from ruinous.] 


2. Miſchievouſly; deſtructively. 


wiping the ichor from it with a ſoft rugin with her own 
hand, Wijiman's Surgery. 
Ru gix E. 2. /. [rugine, Fr.] A chirurgeon's ratp. a 
It new tleth inouid not generate, bore little orifices into 
the bone, or ralp it with the rug ine. Sharp. 
Rude. adj. { ragoſus, Lat.] Fullof wrinkles, 


It is a 16£4ax4.on of the ſphincter to ſuch a degree, that 


the internal r4go/e coat of the inteſtine turneth out, and | To RULE, v. a. [from the noun.] 4 5 
Wijeman's Surgery. \1. To govern; to controul; to manage with power and au- 


beareth down, 
RU'IN. 1. /. [ruine, Fr. Fuina, Lat.] | 
1. The talt or deitruction ot cities or edifices, 
2. The remains of building demoliſhed. 
| The Veian and the Gabian tow'rs ſhall fall, 
And one promiſcuous rw cover al]; 
Nor, atter length of years, a tone betray 
Ihe place where once the 2 ruius lay. 
Judah ſhall fall, oppreſs d by grief and ſhame, N 
And men ſhall from her rus Love her tame, Prior. 
Such a tool was never found, | DEN | 
Who pull'd a palace to the ground, 
Only to have the rums made ; 
: Materials for a houſe decay'd. , SUE 
3. Deitnuttion; loſs of happineſs or fortune; overthrow. 
; He parted frowning from me, as it ruin FOE: 
Leapt trom his eyes. Sbaleſpeare's Henry VIII. 
I hole whom God to ruin has deſign'd, | 
He fits for fate, and firſt deſtroys their mind. Dryden. | 
4. Miſchief; bane. 2 8 
The errors of young men are the ruin of buſineſs. Bacon. 
Havock, and ſpoill, and ruin are my gain. Miilon. 
T2 RUN. V. a. | ruiner, Fr. trom the noun. ] | 
1. To tubvert; to demolich. 
A nation loving gold mult rule this place, 
Our temles uin, and our rites deface. a 
2. To deliroy; to deprive ot telicity or fortune. 
By tnee rais'd | rum all my tors, 
Diſpoie all honours of the word and gown, | 
Grace v-ith a nod, and ruin with a frown.  - Dryden. 
A confident dependence ill- grounded creates fuch a ne- 
gligence, as will certainly ruin us in the end. Male. 
3. To mpoveriſh.. -- . 5 5 
Ste would rain me in ſilks, were not the quantity that 
goes o a large pincuſhion ſuflicient to make her a gown and 
peri-COd g. N Adtijon. . 
To RUIN. V. u. | FE 
, 3 
Nell heard ch' unſufferable noiſe, hell ſaw 
Heav'n ruining from heav'n, and would have fled. 
Attrighted, but ſtriẽt Fate had fix d too deep A 
Her dark foundations, and too faſt had bound. Milton, 
2. To run to ruin. 5 
Though he his houſe of poliſh'd marble build, 
Yet ſhaſf it ruin like the moth's frail cell, . 85 
Or ſheds of reeds, which ſummer's heat repel. Sands. 


Dryden. 


Millan. 


neſs, we {hall ruin the taiter. 
1. To ſubvert; to demolith. TEES | 
'T will not ruinate my father's houſe, _ 
Who gave his blood to lime the ſtones together, 5 
And ſet up Lancaiter. 
We'll order well the ſtate, 
That like events may ne'er it ruzzate. 


The Romans came to pull down kingdoms; Philip and 


Nabis were already ruinated, and now was his turn to be | 


allailed. | Bacon s War with Spain. 
| So ſhall the great revenger ruinate 
Him and his iſſue by a dreadful fate. 


overthrow. Obſolete. | 
Roman coins were overcovered in the 

den rumation of towns by the Saxons. 
Ru'tnous. adj. [ruinoſus, Lat. ruineux, Fr.] 
1. Fallen to ruin; dilapidated; demoliſhed. _ | 
It is lets dangerous, when divers parts of a tower are de- 
tayed, and the foundation firm, than when the foundation is 
ruinous. | : | 
Miſchievous; pernicious ; baneful; deſtructive. 

| Ihe birds, 55 

After a night of ſtorm fo rumous, = 

Ulear' d up their choicett notes in buſh and ſpray, 
To gratulate the ſweet return of morn, Milton's Pax. Reg. 
. Thole ſucceſſes are more glorious, which bring benefit to 
| he world, than ſuch ruinous ones, as are dyed in human 
blood, Cay Glanwille's Preface to Scepſis. 
A itop might be put to that ruiovs practice of gaming. 


und, in the ſud- 


y. In a ruinous manner. 


If real uneatinefſes may be admitted to be as deterring as 
imaginary ones, his own decree will retort the molt ruinoufly 
on himſelf. | i . Decay of Piety. 
RULE. . ſ. [regula, Lat.] . 15 
1. Government; empire; ſway; ſupreme command. 
| | I am atham'd, that women TY 

Should ſcek for rule, 23 or ſway, „ 
When they ate bound to ſerve, love, and obey, Shakeſp. 

SP May he live | | 

Ever belov'd, and loving may his rule be! Shakeſþ. 
A wile-ſervant ſhall have rule over a fon that cauſeth 
ſhame. : Prov. xvii. 2. 
There being no law of nature nor poſitive law of God, 
that determines which is the poſitive heir, the right of ſuc- 


ceſſion; and conlequently of bearing rule, could not have | 


been determined. | Locke. 
This makes them apprehenſive of every tendency, ta en- 
danger that form of rule eſtabliſhed by the law of their 
Country. Adaiſon's Freeholder, N 52. 
Inſtruct me whence this uproar : | 
And wherefore Vanoe, ihe {worn friend to Rome, 
Should ſpurn againſt our rule, and ſtir 5 : 
'The tributary provinces to war. A. Phillips Briton, 
Sev'n years the traytor rich Mycenæ ſway'd, 
And his ſtern rule the groaning land obey'd, 
2. An inſtrument by which lines are drawn, 
f yourinfluence be quite dammyd up 
With black afurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, 
Though a ruſh-candle from the wicker hole 
Of tome clay habitation, viſit us ; | 
With thy long levell'd rale of ſtreaming light. Milton. 
A judicious artiſt will uſe his eye, but he will truſt only to 
his rule. ; 
1. Conan; precept by which the thoughts or actions are di- 
rected, : | 
Adam's ſin did not deprive him of his rule, but left the 


Pope.. 


creatures to a rejuctation, Bacon. 
This lictle treatiſe will furniſh you with infallible rules of 
judging tru den's Dufreſnoy. 


ly. Dry 
Kowel with an equal hand to hold 92 ſcale; 
Seeſt where the reaſons pinch, and where they fail, 
And where exceptions O ex the general rule prevail. 
oY Dryden. 
We profeſs to have embraced a religion, which contains 


4. Regularity z propriety of behaviour, 


Adidiſon. 


2. To manage. 


1 3. To ſettle as by a rule. | 


RUM. . ©. | 


2. A kind of ſpirits diſtilled from molaſles. 
To RUMBLE. v. a. [rommelen, Dutch. ] To make a hoarſe 


„ Sandhs. 5 
RuiNa'T1ON. 7. /. [from ruinate.] Subverſion; demolition; ; 


,amden's Remains. | 


Hayward. | 


Sabel. | 


South's Sermons... 


We owe to Chriſtianity the dilcovery of the moſt certain 
and perfect rule ot life, Tillotſon. 


q 


Some 1ay he's mad; others, that leſſer hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury; bur for certain, 
He cannot buckle his diſtemper'd cauſe Re th 
Within the belt of rule. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


thority. | 
| It is a purpos'd thing 
To curb the will of the nobility | | 
Suffer't, and live with ſuch as cannot rule, IVE. 
Nor ever will be rul'd. . aprokfs Coriolanus. 
Marg'ret ſhall now be queen and ue the king 
But I will rule both her, the King, and realm. Shakeſp. 
A greater power now rul d him. Milton. 
Rome! tis thine alone with awful ſway, 
To rule mankind, and make the world obey, 
Diſpoſing peace and war thy own majeſtick way. Dryd. 


He ſought to take unto him the ruling of the affairs. 1 Mac. 


Had he done it with the pope's licence, his adverſaries muſt 
have been ſilent; for that's a ruled caſe with the ſchool- 
men. | Atterbury. 
To RULE. v. #. To have power or command. 

Judah yet ruleth with God, and is faithful with the ſaints, 
05 | | Hoſea, xi. 12. 
Thrice happy men! whom God hath thus advanc'd ! 
Created in his image, there to dwell, | 
And worthip him; and in reward to rule 8 | 
Over his works. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. 

Wi'oe ſubdue and rule over all other creatures; and uſe for 

our own hehoot thote qualities wherein they excel, Ray. 


RULER. 2. f. [trom ue. ] 
1. Governour;z one that has the ſupreme command. 
Soon rulers gruw proud, and in their pride fooliſh. Sidney. 


the law of nature, leaders and rulers over others, 
The pompous mantion was dehgn'd. 
To pleate the mighty rulers of mankind 
Interior temples uſe on either hand. 


aleigh. 


Addiſin. 


2, An inſtrument, by the direction of which lines are drawn. 


ITI hey know how to draw a ſtraight line between two points] 
Moons Mechanical Exerciſes, | 


by the fide of a ruler, 


1. A country parſon. A cant word. TIE 
I'm grown a mere mopus; no company comes, 
But a rabble of tenants and ruſty dull rus. 


low continued noltte, 
The trembling ſtreams, which wont in channels clear 
To rumble gently down with murmur ſoft, 1 5 
And were by them right tuneful taught to bear 
A haſc's part amongſt their conlorts oft, = 
No forc'd to overilow with brack1ſh tears, 6 


Rumble thy belly full, ſpit fire, ſpout rain | 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire are my daughter; . 
1 tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs. Shakeſþ. 
At the ruthing of his chariots, and at the rumbling of his 


5 wheels, the tathers ſhall not look back to their children for“ 
; . „ain. 4 4... 
Our courtier thinks that he's preferr'd, whom every | 


feebleneſfss. | 


man envies; 


Ihe fire the fann d, with greater fury burn'd, - 
EKumbling within. | 2 
Th' included vapours, that in caverns dwell, 
Lob'ring with colick pangs, and cloſe confin d. 
In vain tought iſſue from the rumbling wind. Dryden. 
On a ſudden there was heard a moit dreadful rumbling 
noiſe within the entrails of the machine, after which the 

mountain burſt. PR | Adſon. 


have been thook from their reipective thrones, by the rum- 
bling of a wheelbarrow. | Spectator, Ne 597. 


rumbles. 


| ng the property of chewing the cud. 
uminant creatures have a power of directing this peri- 
ſtaltick motion upwards and downwards, Vas: 
The deſcription given of the muſcular part of the gullet, 
is very exact in ruminants, but not in men. 
To RUMINATE. wv. . [ruminer, Fr. rumino, Latin. ] 
t. To chew the cult. | | 
Others fill'd with paſture gazing ſat, 
Or bedward ruminating. Mi 
The neceſſity of ſpittle to diſſolve the aliment, appears 
from the contrivance of nature in making the ſalivary ducts 
of animals, which ruminate, or chew Se cud, extremely 
open. | Arbuthgot on Aliments. 
On prally banks herds ruminating lie. Thomſon. 
2. To mule; to think again and again. l 
Alone ſometimes the walk'd in ſecret where, 
To ruminate upon her diſcontent, 
Of ancient prudence here he ruminates, 
Of riling kingdoms, and of falling ſtates. 
I am ata ſolitude, an houſe between Hampſtead and Lon- 
don, wherein Sir Charles Sedley died: this circumſtance 
ſets me a thinking and raminating upon the employments 
in which men of wit exerciſe themſelves. Steele to Pope. 
He practiſes a flow meditation, and ruminates on the ſub- 
ject; and perhaps in two nights and days rouſes thoſe ſeve- 
ral ideas which are neceſſary. Watts's Improv. of the Mind, 
To RUMINATE. v. a. [rumino, Latin.] 

1. To chew over again. 5 
2. To muſe on; to meditate over and over again. 
is a ſtudied, not a preſent thought, 

By duty ruminated. Shakeſp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
Knock at the ſtudy, where he keeps, 
_ To ruminate ſtrange plots of dire revenge. Shakeſpeare. 
The condemned Engliſh X Se. 
Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 
Tbe morning's danger. 
Mad with deſire ſhe ruminates her ſin, 
And wiſhes all her wiſhes o'er again; 
Now ſhe deſpairs, and now reſolves to tr; 
Would not, and would again, ſhe knows not why. 
| Dryden, 
RuMINA'TION. #./. [ruminatio. Lat. from ruminate.] 
1. The property or act of chewing the cud. - 
Rumination is given to animals, to enable them at once to 
lay up a great ſtore of tood, and afterwards to chew it. 


Shakeſpeare. 


2. Meditation; reflection. | 
It is a melancholy of mine own, extracted from many ob- 
jects, in which my often ramination wraps me in a moſt hu- 


we molt exact rule; for the government of aur lives, Tilos. 


le can have no divine right to my obedience, who cannot | 
ſhew his divine right to the power of ruling over me. Locke. 


God, by his eternal providence, has ordained ings 3 and | 


Sc. 


And mouncht Give me, quoth I, 
I Wich troublous noiſe did dull their dainty ears, Spenſer. | 
18 Shakeſpeare. | _ 


2. To bring to meanneſs or miſery irrecoverable. 


Je Ru ur E. v. a. [ rompelen, Dutch. ] To cruſh or contrift 


When love ſo rumbles in his pate, no ſleep comes in his 
„ es, 8 | Suckling. 
Apollo ſtarts, and all Parnaſſus ſhakes 
At therude rumbling Baralipton makes, Roſcommon. | 


Dryden. 


Several monarchs have acquainted me, how often they 


Ru'MBLER. 2. ſ. [from rumble.) The perſon or thing that | 


Ru'MINANT. adj. eee, Fr. ruminans, Latin.] Hav- | 


Derham. | 


lon's Par. Loft, b. iv. | 


Fairfax, b. iv. | 


Waller. | 


Arbutbnot. 


. ebe oo of hea per ſad, | 
e mourns the weakneſs of theſe latter ty. ; 
ToRU'MMAGE. v. a, [ranmen, "nay "a _ Themed, 
rimari, Lat.] To ſearch; to plunder; to wm Skinner, 
Our greedy ſeamen rummage ev'ry hot "UE, 1 


Smile on the ty of each wealthier het,” 


To e Seng V. 1. To ſearch places, | D*, x 
OX was rummaging among à 
there was one very N ag carved figures, 
Some on antiquated authors pore; UE; range., 
Ne for ſenſe. ; Dryden Þ 
aveotten rummarzed for old in L. 5 Lerſrus, 1 
Duck lane. 8 books in Little Buben le 


Ru'MMER. u. g. [ roemer, Dutch. ] A glaſs; a drink. 


Imperial Rhine beſtow'd the gencrou cup. W 
RU MON R. n. f. [rumeur, Fr. rumor, Lal.] Tief unde, 
pular report; bruit ; fame, Ving or po. 
We hold rumour from what we fear, Sha af 
or Dp rel rumour, aoprare, ; 
many worthy fellows that wer - 
Great is the rumour of this dreadful kno Macbeth, K 
And his atchievements of no leſs er 95 * Mm 
This rumour of him went forth throughout all eue 
Rannour next and chance, le, v. n. 
And tumult and confuſion all embroib'd 
She heard an ancient rumour by. Mallon. 8 
That times to come ſhould ſee the Trojan race | | 
7 MN Carthage ruin, | Dryden t ©. _ 
To RU'MOUR. v. 4. [from the r | . | 
hae ern ” [ the voun.} To report abroad; | 
= Cateſby, rumour it abroad, | | 
That Anne my wite is ſick, and like to die, Shale. | 
All abroad was rumour' d, that this day Ws fo 
Samſon ſhould be brought forth, _ Milton's Aron | 
| „I was rumour'd, - Wouhtes, W 
K My father 1 71 1 out the citadel. Dryden fot 
.U'MOURER. 2. /. [from | A 
. : W | 9 porter z ſpreader af 8" 
| of 


5 8 A flave 3 
Reports, the Volſcians, with two ſeveral powers h 
Are entered into the Roman territories, e — 


Oo ſee this rumourer whipt: it | 0 N 
Ruur. 5 [rumpf, German ; 1 8 be. Shakeear a 
1. The end of the backbone, 1 e | 

8 her 85 ſhe growing had behind | 4 
fox $ tail. a e 
It his holineſs would tnump 1222 Reed, þ, i 5 
His reverend bum *gaintt horſe's rump, . up! 
He might be *quipt from his own table. Prur 13. 
Rumps of beef with virgin honey ſtrewd. Lr. a 
| Lait trotted forth ihe gentle ſwine, - NY 
I “s eaſe her itch againſt the ſtump, 
| PE. 0 Was heard to whine, 8 b 
as me ſerubb'd her meazly rump. doit Mie q 
2. The buttocks, wg OM 8 ri 


A izlor's wite had cheſnuts in her lap, 


 —Arount the witch! the rump fed ronyon cries. Shake 
He charg'd him firlt to bine 25 5 1 
Crow dero's hands on Fump behind. Hudibras, þ.i, 
into inequalities and corrugations; to cruſh together out 
ſhape. | : | TT 
Fach vital ſpeck, in which remains 
Th' entire, but rumpled animal, contains | 
Organs perplex'd. Blackmore on the Creatin. 
_ Irumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds, . 
Or diſcompos'd the head-dreſs of a prude. Pete, 
Never put on a clean apron, till you have made your A- 
dy's bed, for fear of rumpling your apron. Feuift, 
Ru'MPLE. n. J. ſ[hnympelle, wr Pucker; rude plait, 
Fair Virginia would her fate beitow | = 
On Rutila, and change her faultleſs make 
For the foul rumple of her camel-back. - Dryden, | 
| To RUN. v. 2. pret. ran. [ rinnan, Gothick; ypnan, Saxun; wh 
rennen, Dutch. _ x 


1. To move ſwiftly ; to ply the legs in ſuch a manner, as that 8, 
both feet are at every ſtep off the ground at the tame time; 6:1 
to make haſte; to paſs with very quick pace, fa 

Their feet ran to evil, and make haſte to ſhed blood. lig 
5 | Prov. i, 16, ra 
Laban ran out unto the man unto the well. Gen. xxiv, Cw 

When ſhe knew Peter's voice, ſhe ran in, and told how the 

Peter ſtood before the gate. ; ts xi. Iy. + 

Since Death's near, and runs with ſo much force, . 

We mult meet firſt, and intercept his courſe, Dry. 4 

| He ran up the ridges of the rocks amain. Dod. N 

Let a ſhoe- boy clean your ſhoes and run of errands, $01 doc 

2. To uſe the legs in motion. l mm 

Seldom there is need of this, till young children can 74 _ . 

about. N ul. 3 

3. To move in a hurry. 1 9 | : 3 

Ihe prieſt and people ruz about, ay 7 
 Andatthe ports all tfironging out, | : 

As if their ſafety were to quit N ] 

Their mother. Bes. J e 3.1 

4. To paſs on the ſurface, not through the air. be "I 

The Lord ſent thunder, and the fire 2 along upon! 
ground, Exod. 1. th 8 


5. Toruth violently. FRO 
Let not thy nn! 4 be heard, leſt angry fellows me 
thee, and thou loſe thy life. Judges xn 59 
Now by the winds and raging waves Leaf 
Your ſafety more than mine was thus my cate3 
Leit of the guide bereft, the rudder loft, rd 
Your ſhip ſhould run againſt the rocky coat, 8 
They have avoided that rock, but 7 deen i-th, 
leſs dangerous. Burnet's Theory ow W. 
I diſcover thoſe ſhoals of life which are cone 
to keep the unwary from running upon them. 
6. To take a courſe at fea. _ A work d 
' Running under the iſland Clauda, we had 8 Hare” 
come by the boat. 5 
7. To contend in a race. SET * 
A horſe- boy, being lighter than you, ma) 
run races with leſs damage to the horſes. qvgy ic 
8. To fly; not to ſtand. It is often followed by a 0 
ſenſe. | 


. => *, 


od 1n erde 


4 dal, ORs 


truſted w 
S$oyrts 


— EY 
the Spaniards was, that the one 767 87% debe th Patt 
charged, and the other ſtraight after. 5 
I do not ſee a face 1 and 
Worthy a man, that dares look vp * beats 
One thunder out; but downward all ike Ben. Jula. 
Running away at ev Ah. | 
The reſt ditpers'd run, ſome diſgu's ; do fly. Deni. 
To unknown coaſts; ſome to the 1 835 
They, when they're out of i nens, Had" 
Will run azvay from death by dying, x flog · 
Your child ſhrieks, and ruas 47% at 
9. To ſtream; to flow. 


morous ſadneis. 


Shakeſp. As Tou Like It, 


5 My ſtatues, 8 
Like a fountain, with a hundred 175 725 Ae 


Did run pure blood. 
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RUN 


] command, that the conduit run nothing but elaret. | | 2 


Shakeſpeare, 
recious ointment upon the head ran down upon 
d 19 1 re . ö 
: wainſcots will ſweat, ſo that they will al- 
e Bacon: Natural 2 
| x potable gold. ilton., 
River nd rel d a crimſon flood, 


ad Thebes ran red with her own native blood. Dryden. 


A Mood, Laden 
eſſel, when full, if you pour in ſtill, it muſt 
_—_— A and the more it runs out at one ſide, the 
—_— runs out at the other. ; Temple. 
umerable iſlands were covered with flowers, and inter- 
| - with ſhining ſeas that ran among them. Adadiſon. 
— fields he cloath d, and chear'd her blaſted face 
With running tountains, and with ſpringing graſs. Addz/. 
To be liquid; to be fluid. _ 
1d. In lead melted, when it beginneth to congeal, make alit- 
je hole, in which put quickſilver wrapped in a piece ot 
ko and it will fix and run no more, and endure the ham- 
coy Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
ver gf with eternal ice, and hid in ſnow, 
The mountain ſtands ; nor can the riſing ſun 
Unfix her froſts, and teach 'em how to run. 
As wax diſſolves, as ice begins to run, 
And trickle into drops before the ſun, | 5 | 
So melts the youth. Addiſon s Ovid's Metam. 
tuſible; to melt. 5 . 
- Tos form glides through me and my heart gives way ; | 
This iron heart, which no impreſſion took 


Addiſon. 


From wars, melts down, and rus, if the but look. Dryd. | 


Sullex iron ores run freely in the fire. Moodæbard. 
Your iron muſt not burn in the fire; that is, run or melt; 
for then it will be brittle. - 


o; to proceeds, _ . IP 5 
5 ag ra through ſo much publick buſineſs, have 


fund out the ſecret fo little known, that there is 4 time to 


ive it over. Tiemple's Miſcollanies. 
If there remains an eternity to us after the ſtiort revolution 


of time we lo ſwiftly run over here, tis clear, that all the | 
happinels that can be imagined in this fleeting ſtate is not | 


vable i reſpect of the n 0 5 
way; to vaniſh 3 
8 A * . time runt, we ſhould be very glad in moſt 
g of our lives that it raz much faſter, © Addiſon. 
14. To have a legal courſe; to be practiſed. 


Locke. | 


Cuſtoms run only upon our goods imported or exported, | i 
and that but once for all; whereas intereſt rus as well 
upon our ſhips as goods, and mutt be yearly paid. Child. | 


To have a courſe in any direction. | | 
by A hound runs counter, and yet draws dry foot well. 


Little is the wiſdom, where the flight | 

So rung againkt all reaſon. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
That puniſhment follows not in this life the breach of this 
rule, and conſequently has not the force of a law, in coun- 


tries where the generally allowed practice ruus counter to | 


it, is evident. 5 by | Locke. 
Had the preſent war run againſt us, and all our atta-ks 


upon the enemy been vain, it might look like a degree of | 


frenzy to be determined on ſo impracticable an undertaking. 


4 Aaddliſon. 
16. To paſs in thought or ſpeech, Fe CO Eo 

Could you hear the annals of our fate, | 
Through ſuch a train of woes if I ſhould run, = 

The day would fooner than the tale be done. Dryden. 


By reading, a man antedates his life; and this way of 
running up beyond one's nativity, is better than Plato's pre- 
exiſtence. 1 Collier. 


Virgil, in his firſt Georgick, has run into a ſet of pre- 


cepts toreign to his ſubject. Addiſon's Eſſay on the Georgichs. 
ſubject, and r:4-2 off to another. | | 
17. To be mentioned curſorily or in few words. 


Raw and injudicious writers propole one thing for their | 


Felton. 


The whole runs on ſhort, like articles in an account, 


whereas if the ſubje& were fully explained, each of them 
might take up half a page. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
1. To have a continual tenour of any kind. 5 
Diſcourſes rar thus among the cleareit obſervers : it was 
ſaid, that the prince, without any imaginable ſtain of his re- 
- kgion, had, by the tight of foreign courts, much corrobo- 
rated his judgment. Maotton's Buckingham. 
| The king's ordinary ſtyle runnetb, Our ſovereign lord 
the king. 5 | Saunderſon. 
j. To be buſied upon. 5 | 
His eriſly beard his penſive boſom — 3 
And all on Lauſus ran his reftlets thought. Dryden. 
en we deſire any thing, our minds run wholly on the 
- good circumſtances of it; when tis obtained, our minds 
run wholly on the bad ones. 5 Sbcoift. 
0. Lo be popularly known. 


Men give chem their own names, by which they run a 
great while in Rome. _ Nele. 
u. Tohave reception, ſucceſs, or continuance. 
u. To go on by ſucceſſion of parts. 
dhe ſaw with joy the line immortal run, 
Fach fre impreſt, and glaring in his ſon. 
23. Jo proceed in a train of conduct. h 
if you ſulpend your indignation againſt my brother, till 
Jou can derive from him better teſtimony of his intent, you 
| hould ru acertain courſe, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
4. To paſs into ſome change. 


Pope. 


s it really deſirable, that there ſhould be ſuch a Being in | 


we world as takes care of the frame of it, that it do not run 
into confuſion, and ruin mankind ? Tillotſon. 

N Wonder at my patience; | oþ 
Have I not cauſe to rave, and beat my breaſt 


To rend my heart with grief, and run diſtrated? | Addiſ. | 


25. To paſs, 


We have many evils to prevent, and much danger to run | 


1. Tore; Taylor. 
1 proceed in a certain order. 
ay yet wants much of his race to rux. 
us in a circle runs the peaſant's pain, | 
hi the year rolls within iefeif: again. Daaden. 
1 Dan, church ĩs very rich in — which run up as high 
My. and Abraham. ale Remarks on Italy. 
Uthe; by boiling will change to ye 
mermediate degrees, till it ſtops in an intenſe red. 


A hath incurred the forfeiture of eight years 
bende e his lands, before he cometh to the knowledge of 
Reel that runneth againſt him. Bacon. 
* > 2 oo not commence 2 or till after 
uit, AvliFe's Pa '3 
2 Toe gene rally Eq 5 Hes Parerg on 
" was he ignorant what report ran of himſelf, and 
ok — lott the hearts of his fub%Qs. Knolles, 
Cor — on in any manner. 
Proteſta 
In 0 2 | Atterbury. 
aud . countries the power of the clergy runs hightr, 
Þ. To ha munication is more formidable. 5 e's Parerg. 
N a track or courſe. | 
above the clue ulcer with my probe, the ſinus run up 


34. To tend in growth. 


Moxon's Mech. Exer. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 
40. To fall; to paſs. 


42. To go on with violence. 


| 50. To Run out. To be at an end. 


| 51, To RUN out. To ſpread exuberantly. 


Milton. | 


ow, and run through |. 


Ns, that ruz as high as any, the moſt charitable | 


One led me over thoſe parts of the mines, where metalline 
veins run. | Boyle. 
31. To pals progreſſively. | | 

The planets do not of themſelves move in curve lines, 


wg they would for ever rum out in right lines, Cheyne. 

32. Tomakea 1 progrels. 
The wing'd colonies 

There ſettling, ſeize the ſweets the bloſſoms yield, 

And a low murmur rus along the fietd, Pope. 

33. To be predominant, | 

who is not went to have the moſt lucky hits in the conduct 

of his thoughts. | oodwwvard on Fe//ils. 


man's nature runs either to herbs or weeds ;z therefore 
let him teaſonably water the one, and deſtroy the other. 
| | Bacon. 
35. To grow exuberantly. > | 
Joſeph is a fruittul bough, whoſe branches run over the 
wall. 3 Genefis, xlix. 22. 
Study your race, or the ſoil of your family will dwindle 
into cits or run into wits, Tatler, No 75. 
It the richneſs of the ground cauſe turnips tor toleaves, 
treading down the leaves will help their rooting. Mortimer. 
In ſome, who have run up to men without a liberal educa- 
tion, many great qualities are darkened, Fellon. 
Magnanimity may vun up to profuſion or extravagance. 
| Re Pope. 


36. To excern pus or matter. 


his uncleannets, : Leviticus, xili. 3. 
37. To become irregular; to change to ſomething wild. 
| Our king return d. 
The muſe ran mad to tee her exil'd lord; . | 
On the crack'd (tage the bedlam heroes roar d. Granville. 
38. To get by artifice or fraud. ; | 
__ Hath publick faith, like a young heir, 
For this tak'n up all forts of ware, | 
And run int” ev ry tradeſman's book, 
Till both turn'd bankrupts? | 


If thou rememb'reſt not the ilightelt tolly, 
That ever love did make thee run into, | | 
Thou haſt not lov'd. | Shakejþ. As You Like It. 

Solyman himſelf, in puniſhing the perjury of another, ran 


juſtice, which 


ie had ſo much defired, by his moit bloody 
and unjuſt ſentence. | 


Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
into in our endeavours after happineſs, 


In the ntiddle of a rainbow, the colours areſufficiently di- 
ſtinguiſhed; but near the borders they run into one another, 


the extremes into deſpotick power. Swift. 
42. To proceed, as on a ground or principle. 


fered: for upon that the apoltle's argument runs. Atterbury. 
Tarquin, rummug into all the methods of tyranny, after 
a cruel reign. was expelled. fi 

44. To RUN after, 1 
out of the way. 33 | Ks 

The mind, upon the ſuggeſtion of any new notion, run, 

after ſimilies, to make it the clearer to itlelt ; which, though 
it may be uſeful in explaining our thoughts to others, is no 
right method to ſettle true notions in ourſelves, 

45. To RUN away with, To hurry without conſent. _ 
Thoughts will not be directed what objects to purſue, but 


o ſearch for; to endeavour at, though 


view. | 7 | Locke. 
46. To RUN ix with, To cloſe; to comply. 92 5 


Though Ramus rum in with the firſt reformers of learn- 1 


ing, in his oppoſition to Ariſtotle; yet he has given us a 
palauſible ſyſtem. f "EY 
47. ToRUN on. To be continued. 


ſoon might we feel our eſtate brought to thoſe lamentable 
terms, whereof this hard and heavy ſentence was by one of 
the ancients uttered. Hooker. 
48. To RUN over. To he ſo full as to overflow. 
He fills his famiſh'd maw, his mouth rus ger 
With unchew'd morſels, while he churns the gore, 
| . Dryden. 


49. To be ſo much as to overflow. 


Milk while it boils, or wine while it works, run over the | 


veſſels they are in, and poſſeſs more place than when they 
Were cool, | Digby on Bodies, 


When a leaſe had run out, he ſtipulated with the tenant to 
_ reſign up twenty acres, without leſſening his rent, and no 
great abatement of the fine. = 


Inſectile animals, for want of blood, un all cut into legs. 
8 1 1 Hammond. 
The zeal of love runs out into ſuckers, like a fruittul 
tree. | Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Some pagers are written with regularity ;. others run out 
into the wildneſs of eflays. __  Spefaator. 
52. To Run ent. To expatiates ont nn 
Nor is it ſufficient to un out into beautiful digreſſions, un- 
leſs they are ſomething of a piece with the main deſign of 
the Georgicks. ddiſon's Eſſay on the Georgicks. 
On all occaſions, ſhe run out extravagantly in praiſe of 
Hocus. | | Arbuthnot. 
| They keep to their text, and run out upon the power of 
| 7 ep. 10 TRENT 16 ? 
the pope, to the diminution of councils, _ Baker. 
He ſhewed his judgment, in not letting his fancy run out. 
into long deſcriptions. Broome Notes on the Odyſſey. 
53. To RUN out, To be waſted orexhauſted, p 
He hath vun out 3 , _ x6 forth 5 
His deſp'rate with him; blown together 
Aids of all kids. Ben. Sobnſan's Catiline, 
Th' eſtate runs out, and mortgages are made, 
Their fortune ruin'd, and their fame betray'd. Dryden. 
From growing riches with good cheer, | 


To running out by ſtarving here. Swift. 
So little gets for what the gives, 

We really wonder how ſhe lives! | 

And had her ſtock been leſs, no doubt, 7 85 

She muſt have long ago rum out, 5 Savift. | 


To RUN. v. a. 
1. To pierce ; to ſtab, MSM 
Poor Romeo is already dead, run through the ear with a 
love ſong. OT ö 
Hipparchus, going to marry, conſulted Philander upon the 
occaſion; Philander repreſented his miſtreſs in tuch ſtron 
colours, that the next morning he received a challenge, an 
before twelve he was run through the body, * Spectator. 
2. To force; to drive. ; 
In nature, it is not convenient to conſider every difference 


Wyeman's Surgery. 


but are kept in them by ſome attractive force, which, if once] 


This vun in the head of a late writer of natural hiſtory, | 


Whether his fleſh run with his iſſue, or be ſtopped, it is | -_ 


Many have ru out of their wits tor women, 1 Eſdr. iv. | 


| | Hudibras, $14: 
_ Run in truſt; and pay for it out of your wages.  Sawift. | 
39. To tall by hafte, paſſion, or folly, into taultor misfortune, 


into wilful ber himſelf, perverting the commendation ot] 


From not uſing it right, come all thole nuttakes we ru | 
Locke. 


| fo that you hardly know how to limit the colours. Watts. | 
41. Lo have a general tendency. | „5 2 
Temperate climates vun into moderate governments, and 


It is acontederatine with him, to whom the ſacrifice is of- 


| 11. To Run down, To chaſe to wearineſs. 


Locle. 


run away with a man in purſuit of thoſe ideas they have in 


Baker. | 


If, through our too much ſecurity, the ſame ſhould run en, 


Swift, | 


Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 


will rus us into particulars, and we ſhall be able to ei 
no general truth. | 


hough putting the mind unprepared upon an un 
ſtreis may diſcourage it, yet this muitnot rum it, by a: 
great ſhynels of diſliculties, into a lazy ſauntring abo 
dinary things. Locke. 
3. To force into any way or form. | 
Some uſed to mathematical figures, give a preference to 
the methods of that ſcience in divinity or politick ENqQuiries z 
others, aceuſtomed to retired ſpeculations, ra natural phi- 
lolophy into metaphyſical notions. Lecce. 
What is raued in the day, ſettles in the night; ani its - 
cold ruxs the thin juices into thick ſiay ſubſtances. Che ne. 
The daily complaiſance of gentlemen unt them into va- 
riety of expreſſions; whereas your ſcholars are more clote 
and frugal of their words. Felton on the Claſſics, 
4. Todrive with violence, | 
Iney ran the ſhip aground, Act, xxvil. 41. 
Tis proud Turk offered ſcornfully to pals by without 
vailing, which the Venetian captains not enduring, {t upon 
him with luch fury, that the Furs were entorced to run 
both their gallies on ſhore, Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
A talkative perſon rus himicit upon greatinconveniencies, 


by blabbing out his own or others ſecrets. Ray. 
5. To melt. | | 
The purelt gold muſt be ru and waſhed, Felton, 


6. To incur. 
He runneth two dangers, that he ſhall not be faithfully 
counſelled, and that he ſhall have hurtful counſel given. 
| | . Bacon. 
The tale I tell is only of a cock, RY 
Who had not run the hazard of his life, | 
Had he believ'd his dream, and not his wife. Dryden. 
Conlider the hazard I have vun tof.e you here, VH. 
O that I could now prevail with any one to count up what 
he hath got by his moſt beloved fins, what a dreadtul danger 
he runs! Ng | alomy. 
I ſhall run the danger of being ſuſpected to have forgot 
what I am about. | I Locke, 
7. To venture; to hazard. 85 = ih 
Ile would himſelf be in the Highlands to receive them, 
and run his fortune with them | Clarendon. 
_ Take here her reliques and her gods, to run 
With them thy fate, with them new walls expect. Deub. 
A wretched exil'd crew 8 
Reſolv'd, and willing, under my command, 
To vun all hazards both of fea and land. Dryden, 
8. To import or export without duty. | 
Heavy impolitions leſſen the import, and are a ſtrong 
temptation of rang goods. Swift, 
9 To proſecute in thought. rt 
To un the world back to its firſt original, and view na- 
ture in its cradle, to trace the outguings of the Ancient of days 
im the firſt inſtance ot his creative power, is a refearch too 
great ior mortal enquiry, | | South. 
Ine world hath not ſtood fo long, but we can ſtill -7 it 
up to thole artleſs ages, when mortals lived by plain nature. 
k 8 Burnet's Theory of the Earth. _ 
I would gladly underſtand the tormation of a ſoul, and 
run it up to its Punttum ſuliens, Collier. 
I have cholen to pretent you with ſome peculiar thouphts, 
rather than ras anccdiels treatiſe upon the ſubject at length. 


| Felton. 
10. To puſh. | 


z Some Engliſh ſpeakers run their hands into their pockets, 
Swift. h 


others look with great attention ona piece of blank paper. 
; Addijon., 


They ran down a ſtag, and the als divided the prey very 
honeſtly. 17 L'Eſirauge ñ Fables. 
12. To RUN down, To cruſh; to overbear. "© OG 
| Though out-number'd, overthrown, 
And by the fate of war run down, 10 
Their duty never was defeated, Hudibras, p. iii. 
Some corrupt affections in the ſoul urge him on with ſuch 
impetuous fury, that, when we fee a man overborne and unn 
down by them, we cannot but pity the perſon, while we ab- 
hor the crime, ; South's Sermons. 
It is no ſuch hard matter to convince or run down a drun- 
kard, and to anſwer any pretences he can alledge for his 
8 . Tre South's Sermons, 
| | The common cry EO 


Then ran you down for your rank loyalty, Dryden. 
Religion is rum dowwn by the licence of thele times. Berkley. 
13. 70 RUN over, To recount curſorily, _ | 
I ſhall run them over lightly, remarking chiefly what is 
obvious to the eye. | ay. 

I ſhall not run over all the particulars, that would ſhew -_ 
what pains are uſed to corrupt children, e 
14. To RUN over, To conſider curſorily, | 
Theſe four every man ſhould run over, before he cenſure 
the works he ſhall view. WH otton's Architecture. 

If we run over the other nations of Europe, we ſhall only 
paſs through ſo many ditterent ſcenes of poverty, Addiſon. 
15. To run through, TEL 

Should a man un over the whole circle of earthly pleaſures, 

he would be forced to complain that pleaſure was not ſatis- 
faction. e South. 
Ru. 7. f. [from the verb.] | 5 
1. Act of running. | | : 
The als fers up a hideous bray, and fetches a run at them 
open-mouth, _ 0 L'Eflrange's Fables. 
2, Courſe; motion, | 
Want of motion, whereby the run of humours is ſtayed, 
furthers putrefattion, Bacon. 
3. Flow; cadence, 25 1 1 | 
He no where uſes any ſoftneſs, or any run of yerſes to 
pleale the ear, Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey, 
4. Courſe z proceſs, | 
5. Way of management; uncontrolled courſe. | 
Talk of ſome other ſubject; the thoughts of it make me 
mad]; our family muſt have their run. Arbuthnot, 
6. Long reception; continued ſucceſs, | 
It 18 impoſſible for detached papers to have a general run 
or long continuance, it not diverſified with humour. Addiſon, 
7. Modiſh clamour, | 
You cannot but have obſerved, what a violent run there is 
among too many weak people againſt univerſity education, 
Swift. 
8. At the long RUN. In fine; in concluſion; at the end. 4 
They produce ill-conditioned ulcers, for the mot part 
mortal in the long run of the diſeaſe. Maſemun. 
Wickedneſs may proſper for a while, but at the leg run, 
he that ſets all knaves at work, will pay them, L Ii ange. 
Sbuffling may ſerve for a time, buttruth will moſt certainly 
carry it at the long run. L" Eflirange. 
Hath falſhood proved at the long run more for the advance- 
t of his eſtate than truth? Tillet/on. 
Ru'NAGATE. 8, ſ. [ corrupted from renega!, Fr.] A tugitive; 
rebel; apoſtate. 
The wretch compell'd, a runagate became, 
And learn'd what ill a miſer {tate doth breed, Sidney. 
God bringeth the priſoners out of captivity; but letteth 
the runagates continue in ſcarceneſs. Ffalm Ixvili. 6. 
I dedicate myſelf to your tweet pleaſure, 
Shakeſp. 


that is in things, and divide them into dittin& clafles ; this 


% 


More noble than that runagate to your bed. Shai 
A. Cain, after he had {lain Abel, had uo certain abiding ; 
| 10 


| 
| 
| 


4. A thooting {prig. 


_ wretch, | | 
15 You witch! you poulcat! you runnion! Shakeſpeare. | 
Rur. x. ſ. {runte, in the Teutonick dialects, fignities a bull 
or cow, ind is uſed in contempt by us for ſmall cattle; as} _ 
Leh, the Welth term tor a horſe, is uſed for a worthleſs | 

horſe.] Any animal ſmall below the natural growth of the. 


ſo the Jews, after they had crucified the Son of God, be- | 
came runagates. 
Ru'NnawarY. . /. [run and away.] One that flies trom 
danger; a tugitive, | | 
Come at once, 


Kaleigh's Hijiory of the World. \ 


For the cloſe night doth play the runaway, 
And we are ſtaid tor, Shakeſpeare. 
Thou ruxatvay, thou coward, art thou fled ? 
Speak in tome buſh; where doſt thou hide thy head? 
at | h Shakeſpeare. 
Rvu'xDLE. A. . [corrupted from roundle, of round. }] 


1. A round; a ttep of a ladder. 
'Theangels did not fly, but mounted the ladder by degrees; 


we are to conſider the ſeveral ſteps and rundles we are to al- 
cend by. | : Duppa. 
2. A penrochium; ſomething pur round an axis. 55 
Ihe third mechanical faculty, ſtiled axis in peritrocbio, 
conſiſts of an axis or cylinder, having a rundle about it, 
wherein are faſtened divers ſpokes, by which the whole may 
be turned round. 1 lkins's Mathematical Magick. 
RUN DLET. 1. ſ. [perhaps runlet or roundlet.] A imall barrel. 
Set rundlet of verjuice overagainlt the fun in ſummer, to 
ſee whether it will {weeten. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
| RuxG. pret. and part. pafl. of ring... 55 
| 'The heav'ns and all the conttellations rurg. Milton. 
RU'NNEL. 2. /. [from run. ] A rivulet; a {mall brook. 
With murmur loud, down from the mountain's tide, 
A little runnel tumbled ncere the place. 
RVU'NNER, 2. /. [from run. }] 
1. One that runs. 
2. A racer. | 
Pore ſpent with toil, as runners with a race, 
I lay me down a little while to breathe, 
Here thoſe that in the rapid courſe delight, 
The rival runners without order ſtand, _ 
3. A meſſenger. 


To Tonlon or Lintot his lodgings are better known than 1 5 
 Sxvift to Pope. 


to the runners of the polt-othice, 


In every root there will he one runner, which hath little 
buds on it, which may be cut into. Morlimer., 

5. One of the itones of a mill. | 
The mill goes much heavier by the ſtone they call the 
runner, being ſo large. | e 
6. A bird. 5 | Ainſworth. 
RuU'NNET. . ſ. [ze nunnen, Saxon, coagulated.] A liquor 
made by ſteeping the ſtomach of a calf in hot water, and 


uled to coagulate milk for curds and cheeſe. It is jometimes 


written rennet. 


The milk of the fig hath the quality of | runnet to gather 


cheeſe. | | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
It coagulates the blood, as runet turns milk. Tore. 


The milk in the ſtomach of calves, coagulated by the | 


ruunet, is rendered fluid by the gall in the duodenum. Arbuth. 
RN xION. 7. . [rognant, Fr. ſcrubbing. ] A paltry ſcurvy 


kind. 8 
Reforming Tweed 


This overgrown unt has {truck off his heels, lowered his 
- foretop, and contracted his figure. 


The plenitude of veſſels or plethora cauſes an extravaia- 
Wiſeman. 


tion of blood, by ruption or apertion. | 

Ru'eTURE. 7. ſ. [ rupture, Fr. from ruptus, Lat. 

x. The act of breaking; itate of being broken; ſolution of 
continuity. 15 | 


| f egg. 5 
Burſting with kindly * forth diſclos'd 
Their callow young. | | Millan. 
A lute ſtring will bear a hundred weight without rupture, 
but at the ſame time cannot exert its elaſticity, Arbuthnot. 
The diets of infants ought to be 3 thin, ſuch as 
lengthen the fibres without rupture. 


2. A breach of peace; open hotility. 


When the parties, that divide the commonwealth, come 

to a rupture, it ſeems every man's duty to chule a 6 
| | | wift, 
3. Burſtenneſs; hernia ; preternatural eruption of the gut. 
The rupture of the groin or ſcrotum is the moſt common 
ſpecies of hernia. Sharp's Surgery. 
To RU'PTURE. v. a. [from the noun.} To break; to burit; 

to ſuffer diſruption. | 


The veſſels of the brain and membranes, if ruptured, ab- 


ſorb the extravaſated blood. Sbarp's Surgery. 


RurrukEWORT. . /. [hermaria, Lat.] A plant. 


The calyx of rupturewort is quadrifid, or, for the moſt 


part, quinquefid, and expanded in form of a ſtar, having. 


five ſtamina in the centre: the fruit, which grows in the bot- 
tom of the flower, becomes a membranaceous, furrowed, 
round capſule, which is divided into eight cells, each of 
which contains one tmall pointed feed. | Millar. 


RU RAL. adj. [rural, Fr. ruralis, from rura, Lat.] Country; 


exilting in the country, not in cities; ſuiting the country; 
relembling the country. | | 
Lady, reſerved to do paſtor company hononr, 
Joining your ſweet voice to the rural muſick of deſert. Sidr. 
| Here is a rural tellow ' 
That will not be deny'd your highneſs' preſence ; 
He brings you figs. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 


; We turn 

To where the ſilver Thames firſt rrral grows. Thomſon, 
RURA'LITY. 17 . {from rural.] The quality of bein 
RU'RALNESS. F rural. Dis. 


| | 7 23 62 
Rvu'RICOLIST, 7. f. [ruricola, Lat.] An inhabitant of the | 


country. Ditt 


RU'RIGENOUS. adj. [rura and gigno, Lat.] Born in the | 


country. Diet 


RUE. 1 f. French. ] Cunning; artifice; little ſtratagem; 


trick; wile; fraud; deceit. A French word neither elegant 
nor neceſlary. 
I might here add much concerning the wiles and rafes 


which theſe timid creatures uſe to ſave themſelves, ay. 


RUSH. . g. {papc, Saxon. ] 
1. A plant, | | Ke 
A ruſh hath a lower compoſed of many leaves, which are 
placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a role; from the 
centre of which riſes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a 
fruit or huſk, which is generally three-cornered, opening into 
three parts, and full of roundiſh ſeeds : they are planted 
with great care on the banks of the ſea in Holland, in 
order to prevent the water from waſhing away the earth ; 
for the roots of theſe ruſbes faſten themſelves very deep in 
the ground, and mat themlelves near the ſurface, ſo as to 
hold the earth cloſely together. Millar. 
He taught me how to know a man inlove; in which cage 


of 8 am ſure you are not priſoner. Shakeſpeare. 
an but a — againſt Othello's breaſt, 
And he retires. Shakeſp. Othello. 


Is ſupper ready, the houſe trimm'd, ruſhes ttrew'd, cob- 
webs ſwept? Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 


Fairjax. | 


Shakeſpeare. 
' Dryden. | 


| Ru'sHY. adj. [trom ruſþ.} 
| 1 I. Abounding with ruſhes. 
Hath ſent us ruuts even ot our church's breed. Cleaveland. | 

Ot tame pigeons, are croppers, carriers, and runts. Walon. 


| Addiſon. | 
Rv'eT1ON. z. ſ. [ruptus, Lat.] Breach; ſolution of continuity. 


Arbuthnot. | 


| Your farm requites your painsz 
Though ru/hes overt; 


Not a ru/þ matter, whether apes go on four legs or two. 
| Eflrange. 
What occaſion haſt thou to give up? John Bull's triend- 
ſhip is not worth a ruſh. — Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 
Ru$SH-CANDLE. 2. .. (ruſh and candle.) A imall blinking 
taper, made by {tripping a _ruſhz except one ſmall ſtripe ot 
te bark which holds the pith together, and dipping it in 
tallow. | Ego 
Be it moon or ſun, or what you pleaſe 
And if you pleaſe to call it a ruſb-candle, 
Hencetorth it ſhall be fo for me. 
If your influence be quite damm'd up 
With black uſurping miits, ſome gentle taper, 
Though a rufþ-canale from the wicker hole 1 
Ot tome clay habitation, viſit us. Milte u. 
To Rus. v. 2. [hneoran, Saxon. ] To move with violence; 
to go on with tumultuous rapidny. 


he liers in wait haſted and ru/hed upon Gibeah. Judges. 


might vuſb upon the camp ot the Jews. 1 Mac. iv. 2. 
| Every one that was a warrior ruſbed out upon them. Jud. 
Armies ru/þ to battle in the clouds. Malton. 
Why wilt thou b to certain death, and rage 
In raſh attempts beyond thy tender age, 
Betray'd by pious love? Dryden's Virgil. 
Deiperate thould he ub, and loſe his lite, 
With odds opprels'd, | | Dryden's nes. 
They will always ſtrive to be good Chriitians, but never 
think it to be a part of religion, to r into the office of 
princes or miniſters. | "7 Bn 
. You ſay, the ſea PEER 
Does with its waves tall backward to the Welt, 
And, thence repell'd, advances to the Eaſt ; 
While this revolving motion does in«ure, 


— 


With a ruſbing ſound th' aſſembly bend 1 
Diverſe their ſteps, e Pope's Odylſey. 
Now ſunk the fun from his aereal height, 
And oer the ſhaded billows ruſb d the night. Pope. 
At firit an azure theet it ruſhes biruad, > vs 
Then whit'ning by degrees, as prone it fails, 
Daſh'd in a cloud of foam, it tends alott 
A hoary miſt. 5 Ip | 
RusH. 1. /. [from the verb.] Violent courſe. 


violent ruſh ſevered him from the duke, 
Him while freſh and fragrant time 
Cheriſht in his golden prime, 
Ere Hebe's hang had overlaid 
His {mooth cheeks with a downy ſhade, 
The 74/4 of death's unruly wave: 
Swept him off into his grave. 
85 Aulter ſpy'd him, 
Cruel Autter thither hy'd him, ; 
Aud with the r#þþ of one rude blaſt, 
Sham'd not {pitetully to cat 
All his leaves fo freſh, fo tweet, _ 
And laid them trembling at his feet. 


M oiton. 


In ruſby grounds, ſprings are found at the firſt ſpit. 


2. Made of ruſhes. . | 
What knight like him could toſs the 4 lance? Tickell, 
Rusk. . /. Hard bread for ſtores. IS 


ruſt. Raleigh. 


Rus MA. 2. /. A brown and light iron ſubſtance, with half 


as much quicklime ſteeped in water, the Turkiſh women 
make their pſilothron, to take off their hair. __ Grew. 
Rvu'SSET. adj. [roufſet, Fr. ruſſus, Lat.] 
1. Reddiſhly brown. | 2955 
Bs The morn, in ruſſet mantle clad, | 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high ealtward hill. Shakeſp. 
Our ſummer ſuch a rufjet livery wears, 

As in a garment often dy'd appears. x u. 
2. Newton ſeems to ule it for grey; but, if the etymology be 
ts phe improperly. | 

his white ſpot was immediately encompaſſed with a dark 
grey or ruſſet, and that dark grey with the colours of the firſt 
iris. | Newton's Opticks. 
3. Coarſe ; homeſpun; ruſtick. It is much uſed in deſcriptions 


it was formerly the colour of ruſtick drets : in ſome places, 

the ruſticks ſtill dye cloaths {pun at home with bark, which 

mult make them r«/et. 55 | | 
Taffata phraſes, ſilken terms preciie, 

Figures pedantical: thefe ſummer flies 

Have blown me tull of maggot oſtentation: 

Henceforth my wooing mind thall be expreſt 

In ruſſet yeas, and honett kerſy noes. 

Ru'ss ET. . /. Country dreſs. See RUSSET, adj. 

The Dorick diale&t has a ſweetneſs in its clowniſhnets, 

like a fair ſnepherdeſs in her country rufet. Dryden. 
Rvu's$SET. n. ſ. A name given to ſcveral ſorts of pears 
Ru'ssETING. { or apples from their colour. 

The ruſſet pearmain is a very pleaſant fruit, continuing 
long on the tree, and in the conſervatory partakes both of the 
rafting and pearmain in colour and taite ; the one ſide be- 
ing generally ruſſet, and the other ſtreaked like a pearmain. 


RUST. 2. ſ. [nupe, Saxon. 
1. The tet Ye he i of 0 iron. eee eee, 
This iron began at the length to gather ruſt. Hooker, 
Ruſt eaten pikes and ſwords in time to come, 
When crooked blows dig up earth's fertile womb, 
The huſbandman ſhall oft diſcover. May's Georgicks, 
But Pallas came in ſhape of rut, | 
And 'twixt the ſpring and hammer thruſt, 
Her Gorgon ſhield, which made the cock 
Stand Bf as 'twere transform'd to {tock. 
My ſcymitar got ſome ruft by the fea water. 
2. The tarniſhed or corroded turface of any metal. 
By dint of {word his crown he ſhall increaſe, os 
And ſcour his armour from the 7u/ of peace. Dryden. 
3. Loſs of power by inactivity. a 
4. Matter bred by corruption or degeneration. . 
Let her ſee thy ſacred truths cleared from all 2 and droſs 
of human mixtures. EE 
To RUST. v. u. [from the noun. 
1. To gather rut ; to have the ſurface tarniſhed or corroded, 
Her fallow leas, 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitor 
Doth reſt upon, while that the culter u, 
That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. Sa leſp. Hen. V. 
Our armours now may ruſt, our idle ſcymiters 
Hang by our ſides for ornament, not ule. 
2. Todegenerate in idleneſs. Es 
uſt I ruſt in Egypt, never more 
Appear in arms, and be the chick of Greece? 
ToRuST. v. a. | 
1. To make ruſty, 


Gulltver. 


Dryden. 


pread the neighb ring plains. Dryden, | 
2. Avy thing proverbially worthleſs, 


Shakeſpeare. 3 


Gorgias removed out of the camp by night, to the ena he | 


rat. 5 typ r. Spe 
|RuSTICITY. 2. ſ. [ruſlicite, Fr. ruſiteitas, trum | 


The deep mult reel, and 7h from ihoar to ſhoar. Blackm, 
| Thomſom. I 
A gentleman ot his train {purred up his horſe, and with a 


|. Rural; 2 | 


C raſharc. | 


DPI . Mortimer. 
The timid hare to ſome lone ſeat 2 = 
Retir'd; the ruſby fen or rugged furze. Themſon. 


ET : 4 # 
The lady ſent me divers preſents of fruits, ſugar, and 


of the manners and drefles of the country, I ſuppoſe, becauſe 8 


Shabeſpeare. | | 


ortimer. 


Rur. 1. J. (rut, Fr.] 


Hudibras. | 


2. [ Route, Fr.] The track of a cart wheel. 


King Charles. | 


Dryden. | 


Keep up your bright ſwords, far the dew wil 
GONE by —_ or inactivity. Shakepeare' Othels, 
J'STICAL. adj. { refticus, Lat. ; 
lavage; cy han — e Fr.] Rough 
On he brought me unto ſo bare a houſe, that: 
er of milcrable happinels and rich begs p SY | 
»y a company of raftical villains, full of fe ned onl 
__ _ oi _ ee. a labourer, 95 40 
| 1515 by a ruſtical leverity to ban . Vidny, 
harinlets and . ned condition is —.— = 1 15 whole 
| Brown's V Lion. 
He confounds the ſinging and Ch 4 dete Erroure, 
the ruſlical entertainment ot the fir Romans © 1IU'es with 
Ru'STICALLY. ade. | from ruſtical.] Sava, A, . 
inclegantly. | | Seh z rutely; 
y brother Jaques he keeps at ſchvo] 
1 report 14 goldenly of his profit; 
For my part he keeps me rufticelly a A 
: 0 Uintius here was bor, TE Saleſpeart. 
Whoſe ſhining plough-ſhare was infurrows w 
Met by his trembling wife, retorning home * 
And ruflically joy'd, as chief of Rome. Dr 
Ru'sTICalLNESS. . /. [from ruſtical.] The quality = 
7 ruſtical i rudeneſs; 2 Val be. 
0 KU STICATE. v. u. | rufticor, Latin. ] To rege: 
country. | | (OP Fon ] To reſde in the 
My Lady Scudamore, from having ruſſicated in your 
pany too long, pretends to open her eyes tor the 8 * 
ung the jun, and to fleep becauſe it is nigat, P * 
To KU'STICATE. v. a. To baniſh into the country * 
I was deeply in love with a milliner, upon which 


r CORY | 8 was {t 
away, or, in the aniverfity phrate, ruſticated for ove yy 


Lat.] ny hm. 
. Qualities of one that lives in the country; ſimpliche: 
— rudeneſs; ſavageneſs. eee 
There preſented himſelf a tall, clowniſh, young ma, w 
falling before the queen of the tairies, dlircd that he mi ht 
have the atchievment of any adventure, which, durin = 
tealt, might happen; that being granted, he reſted * on 
the floor, unfit tor a better place by his rficity. Sener 
The ſweetneſs and raſticity of 2 paſtoral cannot be ſo well 
expreſt in any other tongue as in the Greck, when right! 
mixt with the Dorick dialect. Fay 
This to general expence of their time would curtail the 
ordinary means of knowledge, as 'twould ſhorten the oppor. 
tunities of vice; and fo accordingly an univerial rufici'y pre 
lently took place, and ſtopped not till it had over-run the 
Whole ſtock of mankind, *Weodrwvard's Natural Hiftory 
2. Rural appearance, - _ | TI) 
Ru'STICK, adj. [ruſticus, Lat.] 


— 


By Lelius willing miſſing was the odds ot the Therian ſide, 

and continued ſo in the next by the excellent running of a 
knight, though foſtered fo by the muſes, as many times the 
very ru/lick people lett both their delights and profits to 
hearken to his ſongs. Sidney, b. i. 
2. Rude; untaught; inclegant. 
An ignorant clown cannot learn fine language ora county 
behaviour, when his iich airs have grown up wich himtil 
,, Watts's Logic 


3. Brutal; ſavage. LR | 
My fovl foreboded I ſhould find the bow'r 
| Ot tome fell monlter, fierce with barb'rous pow'r; 

Some ruftick wretch, who liv'd in Heav'n's delpight, 

Contemning laws, and trampling on the right. Pe, 
4. Artlels ; honeſt ; ſimple. J 
5. Plain; unadorned,  - 5 

An altar ſtood, ruftich, of graſſy ford, — Mila. 
With unguents {mooth the poliſh'd marble ſhone, 
_ Where ancient Neleus ſat, a 72/1:ck throne. oe. 
Rv'sTICK. z.f. A clown; a ſwain; an inhabitant of be 
country, + ; 
As nothing is ſo rude and inſolent as a wealthy id, al 
this his kindnels is overlooked, and his perſon molt unwor- 
thily railed at. | Sab. 
Rus TIx ESS. 2. .. {from ru/ly.] The Rate of being ruſty. 
To RU'STLE, v. n. [hrurxlan, Saxon. ] To make a lo con- 
tinued rattle; to make a quick ſucceiſion ot mall nous. 

Let not the creaking of ſhoes, nor the 1u/ling 0! kilks, be- 
tray thy poor heart to woman. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

He is coming; I hear the ſtraw ruftiz, Shaksjpearts 
| g This life 
6 aromas 1908 attending for : ork ; f 

icher, than doing nothing for a bauble; 

Prouder, than ruſlling in be ſilk. Shakeſpeart. 
Thick ſwarm'd, both on the ground, and in the ar 
 Bruſh'd with the hiſs of ling wings. . 

As when we ſee the winged winds engage, 
Reuſtling from ev'ry quarter of the tky, | 1 
North, Eaſt, and Welt, in airy ſwiftneſs vy. Crandll. 
Sk All begin the attack; | 
Fans clap, filks ruſtle, and tough whalebones crack. Pope, 
Not leb their number than the milk-white ſwans, | 
That v'er the winding of Cyaſter's ſprings, -, 7 
Stretch their long necks, and clap their Tfliug wings: e. 
Rus TY. adi. [from ref] ; 
1. Covered with ruſt; infected with ruſt, 
After a long calm of peace, he was left engaged bel. 
with a rufty (word and empty purſfe. 
Part ſcour the 2% ſhields with ſeam, and "= Eu. 
New grind the blunted ax. Daa 
2. Impaired by inactivity. : | 
Hlector, in his dull and long continued truce, Ic. 
Is ruſiy grown. Shakeſpeare's Truilus _ 177 
2 . u. [ruit, Fr.] T. delire to come toge le 
of deer. : 


I. . e of deer. 285 
he time of going to rut of deer 1s 1 

they need the whole ſummer's ſeed to m- 
neration: and if rain come about the midd 
they go to rut ſomewhat the ſooner. 
[he ground hereof was the obſerv 
after immoderate venery, and about th 


September; for lla 
ids them ft for ge- 
le of Septembef, 

Bacon. 


: -- ae 
ation of this part in 

d of their rat. 
2 Hroctt. 


 Ainfecorth. 
8; loo 
RUTH. 2. / [from rue. ] Mercy; pity nie 


for the miſery i another. 
The Britons, by Maximilian laid wax 
With wretched ' miſeries and woful ruth, - 71 % 
Were to thoſe Pagans made an open prey. Taiqas. 
All ruth, compaſſion, mercy he wt 
She fair, he full of baſbfulreſs and ut 5 
Lov'd much, hop'd little, and deſired noug th, Faiiſur. 
He durtt not ſpeak, by ſuit to E a 
The better part with Mary and with 
Choſen thou haſt; and they that ons 
And at. thy rowing virtues fret their p , 
No anger find in thee, but pity and ru? ful; forrowful 
Rvu'THFUL. 4j. [ruth and Full.) Rueful; nd reaving Pe; 
The inhabitants ſe.dom take à ruthful Jiſcaſes carry with 
rience of thoſe harms, which infectious u 
them. Carew 1 Sur 07 | 
Ru"THFULLY. adv. [from ruthful.) 
1. Wefully; ſadly, Tu 


as ſent 
Speck. 
U/2tcus, 


} 3 Ute 


iy who, 
e might 
ung the 
lum on 
Sener. 
: 10 well 
right] 

2 
tail the 
& OppUT» 
04% pre- 
A 
Hyftory, 


ian fide, 
ung of a 
imes the 
rofits to 
97 b. i. 


a courtly 
1 himtil 
5 Legich 


tb; 


» Fullv. } : 
„* yy this Minerva's friend bereft _ 


RuTALE 


Sa 3K TH. . / [Au 
SB. XI H. | 
I. Aday appointed by God among the Jews, and 


1. Iitermiſſon of pain or ſorrow; time of reſt, x 


R U T 


| horſe and foot, loſt by the valour of the 
2. — . Knolles's iftory of the Turks. 
enem! 1 . 1 . . q 
dorre wh — s 'e baneful irds, whoſe ſhrieking ſound 
2 of dreary death, my deadly cries PL NS 
Feat fully to tune. Spenſer' s Paſtoralt. 
4 i 


"In wonv. 


that ri wel, and bett his lips noſe, eyes, 

J-ades of that rich bowl, and b e eee "ay 
Oath {mear'd. Chapman's Iliads, 
MED adj. (from ruth. ] Cruel; pitileis; uncompat- 
har) rouss 


honates ©. F.tward but a ruthleſs fea ? 


What 
What Clarence 


The ruthieſi flint doth cut my tender feet; 
And when I ſtart, the cruel people laugh. | 
| Shakeſpeare. 


His arthers circle me$ my reins they wound, 
And ruthleſs ſhed my gal upon the ground; 
Their rage the hoitile powers reſtrain, 

All but the r4thlefs monarch of the main. 

Lo N deeds, blind rage, and fell revenge, 

Then fervid ſpirits tires, Thomfon's Summer. 
Ru'THLESSNESS. 2. /. {from ruthleſs.) Want of pity. 
RUTUHLESSLY. adv.{from ruth/;/s.) Without pity z cruelly; 

barbaroully. . 


Sandys. 


but a guickſand of deceit ? Shakeſpeare. | 


Ru'TTIER. 4. J. [routiere, Fr.] A direction of the road or 
courſe at ſca. Be | 


1 R x F 


Ru rrisn. ach, [from rat.] Wanton; libidinopt; falari- 


Pope. 


ous; luſttul ; lecherous, 
That is an advertiſement to one Diana, to take heed of 
the allurement of Count Roufillon, a fooliſh idle boy; but 
_ forall that very ruttiſb. Shakeſp. All's Well that Ends Mell. 
RYE. 2. /. [Me, Saxon. } 
1. A coarſe kind of bread corn. 
Between the acres of the rye, 
Thele pretty country folks would lye. 
Rye is more acrid, laxative, 
wheat, 
2. A diſeaſe in a hawk. : 
RYE'GRASS. #./. A kind of ſtrong graſs. 


Shakeſpeare. 
and leſs nouriſhing than 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Some low ryegraſs with the corn at Michaelmas, Mortim. 


\ 


= 
* 
«4X 
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Has in Envliſh the ſame hifling ſound as in otherlan- 1 


guages, and unhappily prevails in ſo many of our 
J. Lords, that it produces in the ear of a forcigner a 
y continued fibitation. 


In the beginning of words it has invariably its natural 


and genuine ound: in the middle it is ſometimes uttered 
with a itronger appulle of the tongue to the palate, like 3 
le, roſoates of, Qer, nojel, F ident, buſy, buſineſs. Ic 
jones keeps is natural lound; as 40%, defignation; for 
which L know not whether any rules can be given... . 
tr the end of mondtyllables It is fometimes 5, as in this; 
in {{orac mes 2s as in 46, has; and generally where es itands 
iu verbs tor 6th, as gives. It ſeems to be eftablithed as a 
ral, that ne noun tingular ſhould end with / ingle: there - 
fore in | | . wy | 
eis nevertaclets auded at the end, 45 gooje, bqu/c ; and 
Wicke the tyllable is mort hire At eee and was once ge, 
% 4%, anciently ages wilderneſs, anciently wilderneye 3 
eos ancienthy. d 1e. : 
NO War Hebrew word ſignifying reft ; ſab- 
bat, French; ſabatum, Latin,] 
from them 
elchlihed among Chrittians tor publics worthip; the ieventh 
ur et apart from worss of labour to be employed in picty; 
Holy Lord God of /,. | 
3 Ipur pole 
Aud by our holy /abbath have I ſworn, 2 TO 
Tohive the due and torfeit of my bond. Shakeſpeare. 
Glad we return'd up to the conlts of ligit, 
Erie {ubbath ev' ning. 7 
Here ev'ry day was /adbath : only free 
From hours of prays, tor hours of charity, 
duch as the jews from ſervile toil relealc, 
Waere works of mercy were a part of reli: 
Such as bleſt angels exercite above, | 
Vary'd with ſacred hymns and acts of love; 
Such ſavbaths as that one the now enjoys, 
Een that perpetual one, which ſhe employs: 
For ſuch viciuitudes in heav'n there are, 
lu pratle alternate, and alternate pray r. 


- Milton. 


Never any ſabbath of releaſe 8 
Could tree his travels and afflictions deep. 
Nor can his bleſſed ſoul look down from hcav'n, 
Oe break th' eternal ſabbath of his reſt, 
To tee her miſeries on earth. DOR hg 
Peaceful ſleep out the /abbath of the tomb, 
Ant wake to raptures in a lite to come. 


Pope. 


, | f de® 
SOL TEERFAKER, . ſ. [ſabbath and break.) Violator of 


tie hhath by labour or wickedneſs. a 
Phe nturer is the greateſt ſabbathbreaker, becauſe his 
pongh gocth every Sunday. 6 Bacon's EI. 
$92. TICAL, adj. ¶ ſabbaticus, Lat. ſabbatique, Fr. from 
jab) 6, | Reiembling the ſabbath; enjoying or bringing 
Wemithon of labour. | | 


7 . 


Lie appointment and obſervance of the ſabbatical year, 


ec umſtance of great moment. | Forbes. 
debbie u. n. /. from ſabbatum, Latin.] Oblervance ot 
Netuboath ſuperſtitiouſly rigid. | 55 
W. lsk. 1. /. | abine, Fr. ſabina, Latin. A plant. 
bine ar Fivin will make fine hedges, and may he brought 


ers commonly made ute of tor that pur pole. 
ure. n. / [zibella, Latin. ] Fur. ; 1 
, Seble is worn of great perſonages, and brought out of Ruſ- 
h being the fur of a little beaſt of that name, eſteemed for 
5 perfectneſs of the colour of the hairs, which are very 
black. Hence ſable, in heraldry, ſignifies the black colour 
i gentlemens arms. 
*ur102ily running in upon him, with tumultuous ſpcech, 
be rlently raught from his head his rich cap of ſables. 
The peacocks plumes thy tackle muſt not fail, 
9 or the dear purchaſe of the /abl:”s tail. | ay. 
h adj, French. ] Black. A word uſed by heralds and 
As. ts 
By this the drooping daylight 'gan to fade, 
And yield his roo to tad Ce night, 
Who with her /able mantle *gan to ſhade 
be face of earth, and ways of living wight. Fairy Queen. 
With him enthron'd | | 
it ſable veſted night, eldeſt of things, : 
Ide confort of his reign. Viilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
1 hey ſoon begin that tragick play, | 
* with their ſmoaky cannons banith day: 
o t, horr our, laughter, with confuſion meet, 
nc 12 their {able arms embrace the fleet. 
1 oring firſt the genius of the place, 7 
might, and all the ſtars that gild her ſable throne. 


{2 Dryden. 
SIRE, 2. J. [French.] a 


Me | Bailey. 
ntry.] A piece of timber as long, but not ſo thick, 


N Bailey. 
cl. Labre, French; I ſuppoſe, of Turkiſh origi- 
cin. metar; a ſhort ſword with a convex edge; a faul- 

To me the cries of fighting 
| ghting fields are charms ; 
82 be my ſabre, and of * my arms; x 
No pes other bleſſing of my ſtars, 
UC oy 8 no miſtreſs but the wars. 
Ao er wit ds 1 i 
Dat vile habit of pr mi omg n 
dato Aid, Pope's Odyſſey. 
MBULous* *; . [from ſabulous.) Grittineſs ; ſandineſs. 
IDE. „ 4: [/abulum, Latin. ] Gritty; ſandy. 


. J. [French.] A violent check the rider gives | 


words written with diphthongs, and naturally long, 


Common Prayer. | 


3 


Daniel. 


Dryden. Þ:. 


iv any torm by clipping, much beyond any of the ſorts of | 
Mortimer. 


eacham on e ee þ | 


Kuolles. | 


Waller. | 


Dryden. 


9. 
AE 


rection uſed when the horte bears heav y on the hand. Bailey. 


any other of the clue qualities of ſugar. 

Manna is an eflental faccharine lalt, ſwenting from the 
leaves of molt plants. 
SACERDO'TAL. adj. [ facerdotalts, Lat.] Prickiy; oclong— 

ing to the prieſthood. | 
They have ſeveral once and prayers, especially for the 

_ dead, in which functions they ute ſacerds:al garments. _ 
Seel. 


ordeis. Dryden's Spantyy Friar. 


the importance and extent of the je dVtul cormmilion. 
| | 3 ile bαj˖ç. 
SA“ EL. n. ſ. | facculus, Latin. I M mai fach Ob. 
SACK. 1. /. [pu Hebrew 3 adα e, accu, Lunz; rec, 
Saxon. It is obſervable ot this wand, haette z anti all 
languages, and it is there fore Conceived ty be antigealuyian.] 
1. A bag; a pouch; commonly are bay, 
Our ſacks thall be a nican'to face toy oily, boob Le 
And we be lords and rulers over Roan, $4 H. VI. 
Vaitius cauled the authors vi that ite toe wWruttims 
to /acks, ind in the ſight of the fleet calt unto tac ſea. Knoles. 
Ine meaiure ot thrice buſhels. | 
A woman's looſe rob. 
70 SACK. wv. 4. {trom the noun.] 
1. Jo put in Hags. 5 
| Now tus great work is done, the corn is ground, 
The grit is ac, und every lack well bound. Betterton. 


Z. 
by 


plunder, | 

: Edward Pruce fpoik.d and burnt all the old Engliſh pale 
inhabuants, and /acked and raſed all cities and co: porate 
towns. | Spenſer on Ireland, 
le make thee ſtoop and bend thy Knee, | 
Or ſacæ cis county with a mutiny. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
_ Wiraiarmics conquer'd, periſh'd with tay {word ? 
What eite Ack Fc · Fai. 
Was fees thee litmal heaps, but would demand 

What barbarousz invader act d the land? Denham. 
The pope himtelt was ever atter unestunate, Rome be- 
Ing twice taken al ſacked in his regu. Ss Sermons. 


the Piber: when the Romans lay under the apprenentions 
of 1cemnpg their city ſackea by a downs enemy, they would 
take care t beſto ſuch of their riches this way as could 
beſt bear the water. 3 | Addiſon. 
SACK. 2, j. (tiem the verb.] Ll | 
1. Storm of a town; pulage ;z plunder. 

If Saturn's tun beRows þ 

The ſack of Troy, which he by promiſe owes, _ 

Then ihall che conqu'ring Greeks thy luis reitore. D 


ries. [ Sec, French, ot uncertain © mology ; but derived by 


Pleate you uma cup of at. Shakejpeare. 

a glaſs of fuck, ; | ; Swift. 

SA'CKBUT. z. . [ ſacabuche, Spaniſh ; ſambuca, Latin; ſam- 

buque, French. ] A Kind of pipe. 

| The trumpets, ſackbuts, pſalteries, and fife, 
Make the tun dance, 


are made; coarſe cloath ſometimes worn in mortification. 


dark colour, worn by ſoldiers and mariners ; and uſed as a 
habit among the Hebrews in times of mourning and diſtreſs. 
It was called ſackcloth, either becauſe ſacks were made of 
this ſort of ſtutf, or becauſe haircloaths were ſtraight and 


Being clad in ſackcloath, he was to lie on the ground, and 
conſtantly day and night to implore God's mercy for the ſin 
he had committed. | Ayliffe's Parergon. 
SA'CKER. 72. /. [from fot] One that takes a town. | 
SA'CKFUL. 2. / 8 ack and full.) Top full. : 
Wood goes about with /ackfuls of droſs, odiouſly miſre- 
preſenting his prince's countenance, _ Sauyft. 
SA'CKPOSSET. 4. ſ. [ ſack and paſſet.] A poſlet made of milk, 
ſack, and ſome other ingredients. | 
Snuff the candles at ſupper on the table, becauſe the burn- 
ing ſnuff may fall into a diſh of joup or ſackpoſſet, Swift. 
SA' RAMEN ame! 
1. An oath; any ceremony producing an obligation. 
2. An outward and viſible ſign of an inward and ſpiritual 
race. ; 
f As often as we mention a ſacrament, it is improperly un- 
derſtood; for in the writings of the ancient fathers all arti- 
cles which are peculiar to Chriſtian faith, all duties of reli- 
ion containing that which ſenſc or natural reaſon cannot of 
It{elf diſcern, are moſt commonly named ſacraments; our 
reſtraint of the word to ſome few principal divine ceremo- 
nies, importeth in every ſuch ceremony two things, the ſub- 
ſtance of the ceremony itſelf, which is viſble; and belides 
that, ſomewhat elſe more ſecret, in reference whereunto we 
conceive that ceremony to be a ſacrament. Hooker, 
The euchariſt; the holy communion. 


5 Ten thouſand French have ta en the ſacrament 


| To rive their dangerous artille 


ry | 
Upon no Chriſtian foul but Engliſh Talbot. Shakeſpeare. 


Skinner, after Mancletto, irom Aeque, a city of Morocco. ] 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
SA'CKCLOATH. u. /. [ ſack and cloath.] Cloathof which tacks | 


cloſe like a ſack. . Calmet. 
To augment her painful penance more, 
Thrice every week in aſhes ſhe did fit, | 
And next her wrinkled ſkin rough ſackcloth wore, 
| Fairy Queen. 
Thus with ſacłcloath T inveſt my woe, | 
And duit upon my clouded forehead throw. Sandys. 


| 


The great magazine for all kinds of treatuz- is the bed of | 


The butter lath giear advantage to allure the maids with 


his horſe, by drawing both the reins very ſuddenly : a cor- | 


SA'CCHARINE, adj. | /icchurimm, Laun.] Having the taſte or | 


Arbuthict on A ments. 


| 


He fell violently upon me, without re{pet wy co erdotal | 
It ample powers, granted by the rule: « of Us wort, add | 
dignity to tlie perſuns entruicea with chete powers, beaold | | 1 | ry 
{ SACRAMENTALLY. adv. {from ſacramental.) After the 


| SA'CKED. adj. | jacre, French; ſacer, Latin.] 


2. {From /acar, Span h.] Jo take by fturm to pillage; to |. - 


| SA'CREDNESS. 2. . {from ſacre 
cred; ſtate of being conſecrated to religious uſes ; holineſs ; 


den. 
, 2. A kiadot (weet wine, vow brought chiefly from the Cana- 
ui after the ſeventh ſabbatical year, a year of jubilee, is a 


A. ſort of coarſe ſtuff made of goats hair, of a black or | 


T. 2. ſ. ¶ ſacrement, Fr. ſacramentum, Lat.] 


8 AC 
As we have ta'en the ſacrament, 


We will unite the white role with the red. Shakeſdeave: 
Before the famous battle of Crefly, he ſpent the greateſt 


part of the night in prayer; and in the morning received 


the /acrament, with his fon, and the chief ot his otficers. 
Addiſon. 


SacRAUEN TAL, adj. [ ſacramental, Fr. from ſacrame nt. ] 


Conitituting a lacrament; pertaining to a lacrament. 

Jo make compleat the outward tubliance of a facrament, 
there is requied an outward form, which form ſacramental 
elemenis receive from ſacramental words. Hooker, 
Ihe worde of St, Paul are plain; and whatever interpre- 
tation call be put upon them, it can only vary the way of 


Taylor. 

Manner of 4 1acrament, | 
My vody 1s facrameitally contained in this ſacrament of 
bread. Hall. 


Phe law of circumciſion was meant by God 3 . 
Hammond. 


to unpreſs the duty of ſtrict purity. 


* 


1, Devoted to religious uſes ; holy. 


Gods love to haunt her ſacred ſhades, Milton. 
2. Dedicated; conlecrate; conſecrated. a | 
This temple and his holy ark, 1 | 
With il lis ſacred things, | | Milton. 
O er its eaſtern gate was rais'd above Boe FE 
A temple, ſacred to the quten of love. _ Dryden, 


3. Inviolable;. ©. | Fee 
Thc honour's ſacred, which he talks on now,  _ 
Suppoting that Llackt it. Shakeſp, Anth, and Cleopat. 
How haſt thou yielded totranigreſs 

The ſtrict forbiddance? how to violate: 


SA'CREDLY, adv. (trom ſacred.] Taviolably z religioully, 


When God had manifefted himſelf in the fleſh, how ſa- 
crediy did he preſerve this provuegs t South's Sermons... 
4.] The ſtate of being ſa- 


ſanètity. 
In the 

prerogatives peculiar to the ſacredne ot the place. 
This infinuates the ſacredreſs of power, k 

{tration of it be what it will. | 


= 


South; 
et the admini- 
Eſtrange. 


SACRIFICABLE. adj, L from ſacriſicor, Lat.] Capable of be- 
ing offered in ſacritice. | 


the jacramenta! etiicacy, but it cannot evacuate the bleſſing. 


ſanctuary the cloud, and the oracular anſwers, were 


SACKUFICK, adj, . ent, Lat.] Employed in ſacrifice- 
5 


The ſacred fruit? 3 Milton. 
Secrets of marriage ſtil are ſacred held z © © 
There {weet aud bitter by the wife conceal'd, © Dryden: 


Although 1 vow run generally for the words, 5 


whattoever ſhall come forth; yet might it be reſtrained in 
the ſenſe, for whatſoever was Jacrificable, and juſtly ſubject 
to la ul immolation, and ſo would not have ſacrificed either 
horſe or. d gg. Brown's Vulgar Errogrs. 
SACRIFICA'TOR. 7. f. | ſacrijicateur, Fr. from ſacrificor, 
Latin.}] Sacrificer; offerer of ſacrifice. | 
Not only the ſubject of ſacrifice is unqueſtionable, but 
allo the ſacrificator, which the picture makes to be Jephtha. 


SA'CRIFICATORY. adj. [from ſacrificor, Latin, ] Ollering 


ſacrifice. | 


Alarbus' limbs are lopt, 


And intrails feed the ie fire. Sbaleſp. Tit. Andron. | 


This blood, like ſacrificing Abel's, cries 

To me tor juſtice, F 

I facrifice to the Lord all that openeth the matrix, being 
males.” | E Exod. xiii. 15, 
Men from the herd or flock | 


Of ſacrificing bullock, lamb, or kid. Milton: 


2. To deſtroy or give up for the take of ſomething elſe. 


"Tis a {ad contemplation, that we ſhould ſacriſice the peace 
of the church to a littie vain curioſity. 
The breach of this rule, To do as one would be done to, 
would be contrary to that intereſt men ſacrifice to when they 
break it. Locle. 
Syphax loves you, and would ſacrifice 

His life, nay more, his honour, in your ſervice. Addiſon. 
A great genius ſometimes /acrifices lound to ſenſe. Broome. 

3. To deſtroy; to kill. | | 
4. To devote with lots, ED 57 
Condemn'd to ſacrifice his childiſh years | 
To babbling ign'rance, and to empty tears, Prior. 
To SA'CRIFICE. S. . To make offerings; to offer ſacrifite. 
He that ſacrificeth of things wrong! ully gotten, his offer- 
is ridiculous, cclefiaſticus, xxxiv. 18. 
et us go to ſacrifice to the Lord. Exod. iii. 18. 

Some miſchief is befallen 


in 


To that meek man who well had ſacrific d. Milton. 
SA'CRIFICE. 2 — Jocrifie, French; ſacrificium, Latin. 
1. The act of offering to Heaven. 
God will ordain religious rites 5 
Of ſacrifice. Miltou. 


2. The thing offered to Heaven, or immolated, 
| Upon ſuch facryfice e : 
The gods themſelves throw incenſe. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Go with me like good angels to my end, 0 
. And as the long divorce of ſteel falls on me, 
Make of your prayers one ſweet ſacrifice, 


And lift my ſoul to heav'n, Shakeſpeare. 
Moloch beſmear'd with blood 4 bas 

Of human ſacrifice. Milton, 
My life if thou preſerv'ſt, my life 

Thy ſacriſice ſhall be; 
Aud death, if death muſt be my doom, 

Shall join my foul to thee. Addiſen's bg 1 

9 3. By 


rosen. 


Decay of Piciy. 


To SA'CRIFICE. v. a. [ facrifies, French ; ſacrifico, Lat.] 


1. To offer to heaven; to ummolate, 


Shakeſpeare's Richard II. Ez 


1 


| AD 1185 
ö J. Any thing denroved f 8 A F | 
| We * oyed, or quitted for the "hp | | | 
| 4. Any thing deſtroyed. N . e made for apparel, and riding in ſa | | : 8 A G 
S A'CRIFICER, 2 J. (from ſacrifice.] O 5025 — 9 8 only to Sa — the 2. Without hurt. 
| net ; one that e "roman ] One who offers ſacri- | And one ay beate aſe is ſaddle bow, . avis. | ; 6 ſafely quit her of her burt! 
et us be ſacrificers, | f .-- *F%g nace. Ded Nes 7 o the gladdin r burthen, and wit 
| When ne be 0 7 — butchers. Shakeſpeare. which: nl d to provide ourſelves of * ons Knight's Tale. | SA'FEN 258. n. 5 1880 our highneſs with 2 gentle tray 
| Before an altar le y Jacrificer knocks, | e lure to amble, whe irtuoſo's ſaddle If rom ſafe. } Exemption fra. » 
Rae Fo | E tau led, an otter'd ox, hardeſt trot. „ When the world is upon the Bloor pon torbear his foo 108% pr from dan Shake, 
| A oriet oo er I en * ground. Diyden. Ne, knight is from the ſaddle th ryden. | ftarve and dec 100 of what he un dulnes bi 
priett1s CT ati th nee of oo 15 of a bull: the To 8 a ex _ or tortune, not his own, dr” ; S A FEET x. n. .. [from /2f Mg about, ons 
| SAC RIFI CI 1 ee 21 % . „10e cover with a aaa, warden. | ws aj I peg or 23 TE IO 
0 s TIAL. Adi. f. 8 5 8 OY - 4¹ 71. 1 . ; 0 that . 1 
| ated in Wer el rom ſacrifice.] Performing ſacriſice; N me an als, that] may ride ther He hath a 3 temper of his mi 
| Rain ſacrificial whiſp rings in his e: Who all yielding, dolike him, or ware 2 Sam. xix. To act N that doth guide his on 
| Make tacrec even his . 1 | ; | Non eee back to ſhame his horfe. Cl, It her acts have b ; Shakejj ao 
Tertullian's obſervation upon theſe Fry 8 Timon. And ſadaFd Ball, cer left his houſe, e While with her friend) 2 W mas, : 
8 KRIEG. v. /. Taylor's M, DN nts | B fs bring a mis S FR ries | Find = on Safety ng th 0 N 'gn'd to dwell | . 
a LOL, Rf. ; do YM, . * wo 01 le | ler r , | riltine ſe 5 
crime of appro pu ig to nente ee eee The 2. To} = 8 with child. F< 2. Exemption 2 and her bliſs chr , | . 
1 . 28 I . EVO 15 pot : 4 . 0 2 . - . "4 8 & 
| 2 . ww bh nia Heaven; the crime of 5101 = K N for ſea, the ſlaves thy b | 3 wes e trom hurt. Price, 2 
8 gs ſacred. ach ſaddl"; aggage ba t not mv i a 7 1 
| ee eclipl hall chat ſun be defac'd GEE EO ot nepal 2 5 95 n | 275 mine bus fora my jag Aſhonour 8, 
| 8 mine hath erſt thrown down {0 1 A'DDLEBACKED. adj. [/a 5 | W Dryden c latever I ſhall think Y de 1ghtly juſt | 
| i 7 ' 2 * , . Os *. 25 . in » l f » 1 2 - 5 5 
F r ae, 
Ol his great grandn the d the quiet womb SA'DDLE 1 N : Sage a raiſed | Deliver him t en WS N 
| e hi n ISA pp.. a. 1 4. "om 4 One a poi regs at 5 return. Shateſp, K; 
| With /ac; ile * | | | ” ; näke ſaddles. | } n her 2k . Ain ö 
| | hb need 5 0 7 ages back to ſee tl Eg en, To pay the al Ar that I had | Tx . called /afflow, or baſtard ſaffron dver OY $ 
God upon tome tamilies, raited upon 3 vengeauce of | The ſaddler ws : of tor wy miſtreſs' crupper, | | SA FFRON, u. KX ſafran Fr. Moriim 5715 ule for $ 
and enriched with the ſpoils of ins of churches Th 0 hakeſpeare”s Come: Was yellow, accord 1, French, from ſap wſbanr 
SACRILE'GIOUS. ad needles 2% Lat rt Sermons. | dlers pen op in thele belons 3 Crocus, Li ding to Davies, in ll Weit ud 1 8 
lating thing n „ e re acrilege.] Vio- - r e arriers, ſad- N EA 1 Welk dictionat | 
To 0 15 = z polluted with the crime of ee rag | = of The fmith and the ſaddler's journ | Digby. all * 8 conſiſting of one leaf, which; a: | 
count it een t 8 ſhould I be betrayed, I ſhould PER © Ne roo generolity, Saul 3 - ry e and ee the tube aorta is ſhaped IK 
By vile hands to Au m King Charles. | 1, Sorr : + 54 rom ſad.] | p rect. to the Groom. the bottom he on the tootſtalk: the ng into lix tes. 5 
With /acrilegious LO mon uſe debas'd, | G owtully; mournfully, | | creſted capi e tlower, and is divid Tee rites out gf 8 
ay t, and impious felt 's > ES | My tather 1 8 ; | capillaments ; but the ed into three. ot of 
Still green with ba mop BB pious jeſt. Prior. Fr ink. is gone wild into his grave; to an oblong triangu t the empalement at; e- headed of 1, 
Above the reach of 275 each ancient altar ſtands r in his tomb lie my affections; n I roundiſn . g triangular fruit, divided! afterwards turns 
rp rt; ſacrilegious hands. 7 And with his spirit . | | al ſeeds. It hath a et into three cells. f ms 
WE: . bemy is a wallalctien, and a ſacrilegious d Pope. | To mock ly it ſadly [ ſurvive, | 2 | graffy leaves, wich a 3 3 root, and hone hey Y 
325 = the Godhead, Af deen le pectations of the world. e There are Sprin 10 furrow through th nou 
SACRILE'GIOUSLY. adv.[ from ſacrilegi . | He griev' . Shakeſpeare's Hen Which flower i -flowering crocules. 280 i 
When theſe evils ed agg e e dir rn 5 6 had 217 abs the ſight 3 AIV. der end of NN of pin, ſeeds are ripe abound wy 
7 - : 0 0 7 4 : - 2 » © a +4 . y | - — 11 . 7 
fre "ay molt ſacrilegioufly pillaging and acyl —_— - He ſadly Oy en pleaſing thought: Dryden. | ho. ea. of September they beoins is in July. Abs 2 
Scala part. [This is a participl f South's ne, er a 2 wanne, Nc e a ſaint Dryd e e e pre hich 2 CORR 
1 . Jartici | Pre no 8 | s dg rr XV rather: | 
The verb is 9 on RE Carer on Calamitowliy; m. ally. a ſudly pſeaſing theme. Dryden. _ 3 3 iy in the Ae the e bes 
| tartle you N | | e may at . 1 | $7 out or the flowers t] : the chives being all 5. 
Worſe than the ſacr! ns, | 1 SA y at preſent eaſily ſee, and | | } them on the kiln; „the next labour abo. 8 all pick. 
| Work anther bell ba. Hg IN. | . e e 7 hn Boe mc ny Bl 
vereign prieſthood as well as ki ad e lign of t eir ſo- OD Thel z mourntu neſs ; dejection of mi e eee eee nding the culture of ong hegt. 
of they are capable of holdi ingdom, and in theright there- | By h c lou receives intelligence n of ground, 1th the following manner: — he, tav 
Sackisr. 1 olding all vacant benefices. Temple A er near genius of the body's end F and the expence of manuring the reut of an gn 
E e T Fr.) He that bas the | And ſo imparts a ſadneſ5to the ſenſe. Dani „ fron,thecon pounds: the value of tuen. f pour, 1t F 
ET | N. tenſils or mod b b care And | 0 the ſenſe. Daniel's Ci 11, fron, the computed d N venty 1A Mounds. of bo: 
A ſacriſt or ecke rare. or moveables of the church 15 | et us not be wantin | els Civil War. | a mean, fi f ag F ſat: 
| are not dignitaries in tl 8 Leſt ſo ſevere and obſti g to ourſelves, _ can, ſuppoſed to be thi : re in tlucc years; , 
common right, but only b 5 es in the church of T and obſtinate a ſaduc 5 ly the neat e thirty-nine pounds; an ; hy K 
$4 , „ DY cuſtom. A , | | empt a new v ſs | „ profits of an acre of gruun; $3 and Councnt. 
| * ene ee 4 [ ſacriftte, French.] An pes COTE: | A pa Rotinterogrer ut nap rand td Denham's Sopby. | deb om years ee pt 1a 0 producing ff, 
. 0 vellels or moveables of a church are aha | 1 "ny" God's roll of Cs.” „ W ron your bole and chalk, and five of fi hi Wir, | | 
12 35 from the robb d veſtry brings To Rroke ob ala . mournful, let every 4 rf 4 10 . ee 1. ſ ſcarth L 7 ae 
A ſconce that hung on high 5 * 2. Melancholy loo e 3 is plant agrec V |. carthamus, Latin.] A ee 
With tapers fill'd, to li gu, . 1 3 | T Dryden. but the . grecs with the thiſtle in moſt of A ps 
. der be tial f aer for Nan, e 1 8 muchcultvated in Gennany forthedyen down, Ing 
idols, and ſacrificing inſtr | | ty for altars, | 3. Seriouſ! YVUAgES. TT 8 rom thence into I ny tor tie dyers uſe e e 3 
SAD. adi :rincing inſtruments. 8 ars, 3. Seriouſneſs; ſedat W Milton. . into England. As it grows it fl „and isbroug!t | 
rt fa ee 1 trequent in the lan 3 mw 4 1 E. £4 . (ſa, F . Lati SS re ng prodicing fower a the top of 85 85 | 
It is . - | 1, Free from danger | in.] . N. When e ee e eee, op ot the ſhoct . 
ee ee ee CNT ut ne Grd | 
. 8 p00 3 pork LE S5 to 8 5 | Ly, Shall kee = ox pho ge ARE 3 5 AFFROM, 1 n having . Mala. | [ 
joyful? ot love a ſad Pamela ſo well as . But T Aggers in men's ſmiles. Shale M Did this com 55 your cuſtomers? rags þ 
- I now muſt change | Sidney. Her car Hi 2 8 in ſecret ſhades alone b. Macbeth, | Reveland feat og _ the ſaffron face, 
ES 0 notes to tragick ; 2 n . 7 5 call d Ai os to fate unknown; Hg Whillt upon 5 AEDT eee 
Wich Kalle nee gen trom each ſhip we loſt: Milton ? Where then he liv'd re bark 9 em fe 3 55 Had il 7 r White and a hint ini wa! Stef To 
| outſpread we fly th' hems. ee Beyond th 1 obſcure, but ſafe from Jove. Dry Had gilt the mountain . Wess er e Ng ; b. 
Sad for their Jofs, bat joyfol of our val ſtrite, Wi nein beating ſurge his court « Dryden. I tent 1 ains with her on flam 
5 „but joytul of our life. Pope” | | ith longing eyes obſervi = ourte he bore, my men to Circe's houle. r flame, | 
Hy Wannnely 7 WTF 5 BHOny 3 . e., b. And ward n the nly morn ee ee, 
It miniſtreth unt oh ts Free from hurt. ONE E's: Pope. | To SAG. wv NG e ſtreamer through the-ſkies; Dri : 
| influences: it dif 5 dee es other creatures, all celeſtial dee head into the mouth of a wolf, and 55 The So nang heavy. * ies. Dry, 0 
which the d ** thoſe ſad thoughts and ſorr ught it out /e and wolf, and when you've lay by, and the h Rs og 
5 8 the darknels both begetteth and net wat 3. Conterring er found, talk of a reward. L'Eſtrange Shall never ſag with Sade = 1 I beat, . 
ee eee ponk e ee weib. Raleigh: | Te vide the fame thi . |Tos 8 e 
8 Serene. Ly abe tomb, a e pps of the dead Pope 6 but 7 you ſafe. ngs to you, to me 1s not grievous, 3 load; to burthen Sale part, 
5 N ; not volatile; grave. © 3 icend ; I foll 3 e eee adj. { ſagax, Latin 3 
FF B 
| cours'd hi 4. | | | im 2 
Henry VIL Katharine, a 2 ph 8 won Sþ ene V. Kok, og dangerous repoſited out of the power of — 5 _ noſtrils es 55 bee e up-turn'd 
3 s reſolution of a di a aan, when | os | |  Sagaciousof hi gy Denon) Frag, IX 
known, ſaid that ivorce from her was firſt mad | Buanquo's ſafe, _ 1 + With mi is quarry from ſo tar, Milton's Par. lf. 
eee . w IN See Teen t ige chad lens, Wl | 
7 e tormer marriage was ms in The leaſt Nr gaſhes on his head, N 2. Quick of thought x : pr ieee d hounds. Pg. 7 
| | it were an embaſſy of wei 1 acon. : to nature. / , | _Onl : Ag hag ooh , Hcoveries. l, 
| fad yerſon of known pas ann lee woe mats FO a Our great forbidder ſafe, with . n h 
| „ Nan oi i i nce, an K | 1 IIS cio itions. cell. 
Nn e Dot Re = e gs, : yr tg e e Au the adj.] A buttery; a pantry 4: R noma 5; Wich kk, den Lfrom ſagacieas. 12 
Phat lads tht ee ve complexion "SF; UCT. 2. ſ. | ſauf condui ? . Ainſworth. | 2, Wi ent, J 
ds the v: ſwallo 3 | 1. Convoy ; conduit, French, | With acuteneſs of penetration 
The 3 , an N WS up the cities; Y3 guard t rough an cn * | SAG A cio penetration. 1. 
e fick bea a milk-maid, whom inflection, | A trumpet was ſent to Sir Will * 1 ing ſ⸗ USNESS, 1. /. [from ſagacious.} The quality of be 
A! con, frighteth f. : {| ſafecond illiam Wal | | g 1agacious, 
4. Afflict n, frighteth from his ditties H uc for a gentlem | er, to deſire a8 ; | 
5. Ba 1: ak ar py 's lerbert. 3 Paſs; warrant i. paſs 28 | Clarendon. 1. Ouickweſ n. ſ. [ ſagacite, French; {a acitas, Latin.) 85 
„ 04." ny venient ; vexati | | Sa'F . | on. | 1. Quicknels of {i h; fagaritas, Lang N 
plaint. 1 it ; vexatious. A word of burleſque com- 1. De 15 [ ſafe and guard.) 2. Ac ain hr he Es T 0 
eſe qualifications make him a ſad 4s We ſerve the livi inh. It requires too : V 0 
: m 7 e | 7 | . 2 reat a ö ä . | 2 
? gk 8 5 fad huſband. Addiſon. | the knowledge 10 ng God as near as our wits can reach to the line nicel "ark. ahve megane e wy 
ryſtal, in its reduction int do theref, ge thereof, even according to his reach to Sagacity finds Lo nd vice, dat 1 
38 blue; and in its ano pores _ h a vale ande ore truſt, that his mercy ſhall be os connection there hg hoo 5 = en 5 
an -t | YZ TE is of a ſad, | | da, ink of the chain, whereby de 
nn ES eral entonant E by” 
22 en non, erg, dean, l, £ 
rce any tinging ingredient is of f. Sanderſon. And d : will turn, if trod upon; Fe ; udy, yet they left a great deal f Wer. k | 
or glaſtum; for — hof is of fo general uſe as Od oves will peck in ſafe pon; of ke y left a great deal for the indultry and 
gh of itſelf it dye but a b is woad, Cæſar, where d 6 guard of their brood, Sh ter-ages. 8 
to prepare cloth for green, and ye but a blue, yet it is uſed | opini „where dangers threatened on th 5 ak.\ SA'GAMORE. 3 = 
when che d green, and many of the ſadder colour pinion that there ſhould be in him li e one fide, and the | 1, F : Ty 
ten te yrs make ret ee e Pp | re, thn 10 be thought a ben bene ge, . ar. we American Indians.) Arge 
of all ſad colours. yers to lay the foundation ; o be thought a weak prot pon extremi- | 2, The jui | e 
7. Heavy; weighty 3 ponderous Mortimer's Huſbandry. 828 65 Ter ace, deſcended Lott 9 "VOIP © Raleigh. | SAGE. 2. o Ren e plant uſed in melee = ; 
hl. ith that his hand, more ſa FF TOY” 8 upon their induſtry, raiſed themſeive? fe 4 el - the ſchool of Sa bee h a, Lat. A r | , 
Uplifting high, he weened 1 bees of lead, and a fafe eee, in times of difficulty wp o high in] verſe: m thought ſo highly, that they left tus E 
His own good ſword, Morddure, 2 — his head. niſtred. guard to that altar, at which their e erg : Car morlatur OW EIA reſet FE a 
. | ba . | Att » "fk t hath a labi - rh 2 9 hoſe vp⸗ 
x. Coheſive; notlight; firm; cloſe, | Fay Ras: ("Iv he rene Et ef Week I ems.) per ps Cn redo, and bene dle 
. ands are N ulwark of 5 3 un e 45% 33 A : 3 
= ey - Lee cold and ſad, and therefore re- 2. Convoy; guard through an Cerio 3 Granville. | * dan bear 0 is divided into three pate bunch = 
To 8K PP ns, and light compoſt ; the eſſor * ed road, granted b ollowed at the clare: out of the it wer⸗ cup d! 
Wy To make fad. 2. Ifen Jad. ] poſt, Mortimer. | 3. Pals; warrant to paſs a * alte _ attended, as it were, by four embryocs, 8 
| i 7 , | _ afterward become ſo many ſeeds un are roundiths BY 
bag pres: vaſes EIT WD ER | On ſafeguard he came to me, nn a. k ſo many ſeeds, which are route 
«| Her gloomy pre Mo e af 1 b e up inan , which before wor the f h 
— oy flow'r, and darkens ev'ry _ the two houſes, ords, to deliver a melage from 9 6 —— eee amin dee e 
n ' . nz - 9 1 
2 + Spy e, of the falling floods, 2 To SA'FEGUARD, v. a. [from th px age, Tay ys + By the colour, figure, taſte, and ſmell, we have 3 70 
s a browner horro tect. e noun.] To e eas of ſage and hei ee ef 4 cucle. Lack. 
3. To make dark coloured r on the woods. Pope guard ; to pro- MY, Eager nlock, as we have of ace 44.65. 
& To mak henry; geen er E 
n 1 . , 8, to cat Put g 5 A 10, Ital. iſe; Re! 
6).ðñiIuß; and ſaceeing af land 14 the grout you! SA'FBLY. adv. [from ſafe eee ee, Tired lmbs to re e 
SADDLE. = o c 4 5 . Mortimer . Hu * 1. In a ſafe manner; K, PO | | 2 ſage, quoth ſhe, I hither came. 4% Wes 
8 is put upon i horſe Toy 8 adel, Dutch. ] The ſeat which th Who is there that hath the lei — d TH in years, but in ſage councus 042 
i His horſe 1 — 5 ps ee” ug odation of the rider 5 ts 2 — molt of 1 2 ett all The ue Sri ſenator ne er held Alias. 
ier | noth-eaten /addl, : clude that he h has, fo as ſafe- e. | 
| ups of 1 indred. Shakeſp. the _u_ the All keep Ar py” Sr x aclear and full view ? 2 Can you expect that ſhe ſhould be ſo jag? * 
| | g of the Shrew. oof, and ſafely ſho To > Wa, 
But none pref ut around ; rule her bluod, and y le your rag 
pretumes to give à nearer 5 SAGE : and you not rule Fou? " a mand 
: wound, . 1. /. \from the adjective.] A philbſopler a 
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4. A ſhip;z a veſſel. 


SAL 
Though you profeſs 


Yourſelf ſuch ſages z Jet I know no leſs, 


to you inferior. ] | Sandys, 
A 9 7205 a ſtar proclaims him come, 
4 guides the ealtern ſages, who enquire ; 
An Wo to offer incenſe, myrrh, and gold, Milton. | 
mw Flo the holy /ages once did ling, Once, like thyſelf, I trembled, wept, and pray'd 
5 he our deadly forfeit thould releaſe, ; Love's victim then, though now a /ainted maid, Pepe. 
A 4 with his Father work us a perpetual peace. Milton. To SAINT. v. n, To att with a ſhew of piety. $a 
3 where immortal ſages taught, Whether the charmer tinner it or /a-"t it, 
Where heav'nl vitions Plato fir'd. Pope. It tolly grows romantick, I muſt paint it, Pope. 
=o, avs kflom ſage.] Wiſely; prudently. ? SAI'NTED. adj, (from /aint.] 
2 1. J. (from ſage.) Gravity; prudence, Ainſ2v, | 1. Holy; pious; virtuous, 
SA m_ At. adj. |trom ſagitta, Lat. an arrow. ] | Thy royal father | 
wr . ung ꝛo an arrow. 85 | Was a molt fainted king: the queen that bore thee, 
Arete luture, ſo called from its reſemblance to | . 1 


2. In anatomy. ] A 


an arrow. 


lis wound was between the ſagittal and coronal ſutures 
n | | Wiſeman's Surgery. 


» bone. : a : eme 
ARE, n. ſ. ( ſagittartus, Latin; ſagittarre, French. }] 
1 centaur 3 an animal half man half horſe, armed with a 


how and quiver. ; | 
The dreadful ſagrttar | 
FR Ro — 4 5 Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefſida. | 
S100. 1. J. A kind of catable grain. | Bailey. 
Sek. 2. /. | Haica, Italian; faique, French.] A Turkith 
Heel proper for the carriage of merchandiſe. Bailey. 
eat. preterite and part pay}. of ſay. OY 
: Rs fo ſucceeded his ſaid brother in 
Englund and dutchy of Normandy, _ 
4, Declared; ſhewed, AY £5 
IL. . J. Lrezi, Saxon; zybel, ſeyl, Dutch. | 
Y The pip iheet which catches the wind, and carries on 
etlel on the water. 
8 ee late ; the ſhip was under fail, F hakeſpeare. 
They looled the rudder-bands, and hoiled up the main fail 
to the wind. i - a Atts, xxvii. 40. 
Ihe galley borne from view Dy riſing gales, 
She {ol Food with her fight and flying /i. Dryden. 
1 poctry.] Wings. 8 8 
2 80 Fes , He cutting way 2 | 
With his broad /azls, about him ſoarec| round; 
At lait, low ſtooping with unwieldy ſway, _ 
Snatch" up both horſe and man. Fairy 


A fail arriv'd 8 5 5 
From Pompey's ſon, who through the realms of Spain 
Calls out for vengeance on his father's death. Addij. Cato. 

4. Sail is a collective word, noting the number of ſhips. 
So by a roaring tempelt on the flood. 

A whole armado of collected /ail 


the kingdom. of 
EY Hale. 


Queen. 


Is ſcatter'd. : | Shakeſpeare. | 
Kis written. of Edgar, that he increaſed the fleet he tound 
twothoufand fix hundred ail. 


Raleigh's Eſſays. 
A feigned tear dettroys us, againſt whom _ _ 
Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, : | 
Nor ten years conflict, nor a thouſand ſal, Denham. 
He had promiſed to his army, who were diſcouraged at 
the light of Seleucus's fleet, contilting of an hundred / 
that at the end of the ſummer they ſhould ſee a fleet of his of 
five hundred ail. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
3. To tribe S all.. e ſail. „ | 
fearing let they ſhould tall into the quick ſands, they 
ftrake Tail and ſo were driven, _ Acts, xxvu. 17. 
6. A proverbial phraſe for abating of pomp or ſuperiority. 
| „ „ | 
_ Muſt fr#ke her ſail, and learn a while to ſerve 
Wherekings command. Shakeſpeare's 
75 SAKL, d. n. {from the nun- J EIS 
1. To be moved by the wind with fails, © © 
| hall not mention any thing of the failing wa 


Henry VI. | 


ons. 

ortimer. 

2. To paſs by ſea. | 
failing was 


| 
When ed 
them. Accs, xxvii. 9. 
„ To Wim. „ Vane EE „„ 
To which the ſtares of Crcœſus, in the ſcale, FJ 
Would look like little dolphins, when they fart 
In the vaſt ſhadow of the Britiſh whale, Dryden. ) 
4 Topaſs tmoothly along. | Fp. 
Speak again, bright angel! for thou art | 
As glorious to this fight, being o'er my head, 1 
A518 a winged meſſenger from hey nn, 
When he beitrides the lazy-pacing clouds, WE nh 
ren ſails upon the boſom of the air. Shak. Rom. and Jul. 
0 SAIL, v. a. „ N 


i, Jo pals by means of EEE 5 OY 
an'd to ſail the ſea, Dryden. 


now dangerous, 


i 


A thouſand ſhips were ma 

View Alcinous* groves, from whence 
Sailing the ſpaces of the boundleſs deep, 
Po Ariconium precious fruits arriv'd, 


„ To fly through, 
5 Sublime ſhe /i 
Tl aerial ſpace, and mounts the win 
MAILER, 
lures trom /ail.] A ſeaman; one who practiſes or un- 
derttands navigation, 
They had many times men of other countries that were no 


ſailors, | Bacon. 
a Batter'd by his lee they lay; 5 
The paſſing winds through their torn canvas play, 
And flagging (ſails on heartleſs ſailors fall. Dryden. 
Young Pompey built a fleet of arge ſhips, and had good 


Arbuthnot. 
Full in the openings of the ſpacious main 
* rap and, lo, deſcends the ſatiler trail, Pope's Odyſſey: | 
RD. . /. I (aj Fa | | 
fail exten { [ſail and yar ] The pole on which the 
ith glance ſo ſwift the ſubtle lightning paſt 
3 * ſplit the ſaihardt. F 5 D 3 


IM. u. { 
Sotlan : as {wine's ſaim. 

. Ca participle; obſolete; from ſay.] Said. 

domc obſcure precedence, that hath tofore been ſain. 
3 n Shakeſpeare. 
8 ANT. n. f. | ſainfoin, Fr.] A kind of herb. : 
e . /. ¶ ſat, French; ſanfus, Latin.) A perſon 


P billibs. 


gales. Pope. 


rs, commanded by experienced captains. | 


Mo Be fo 
eminent for piety and virtue. ane na 
| 8 thee be worſhip and thy ſaints for aye. 

. Me will not ſtay the ſiege of loving terms, 
T ope her lap to ſaint ſeducin ola. 
. hen tous I clouth my naked villainy 
, " old odd ends, ſtol'n forth of holy writ, 
e a ſaint, when moſt I play the devil. Shakeſp. 
ant ag ure req a all who aſpire to this dignity, be- 
particyla', 7 an hypocrite may imitate a ſaint in all other 


c . : 4 
: Addiſon on Italy. | herbs in one family, are ſallad in another. Watts. 
ur thy example kings are taught to ſway, 0 ” | SALAMANDER. . /. I Jalamandre, Fr. ſalamaudra, 
* to hzht, and ſaints may learn to pray. Granville. Lat.] An animal ſuppoſed to live in the fire, and imagined 
9 unaffected, ſo compos'd a mind | to be very poiſonous. Ambroſe Parey has a picture of the 
im, yet loft, ſo ſtron „yet ſo refin'd, Glamander, with a receipt for her bite; but there is no ſuch 
T1. u, as its pureſt , by tortures try'd; being now given to a poor harmlets in- 


salsa luſtain d it, but the woman dy d. 
T. a. [from the noun. ] To number among ſaints; 


2. Holy; ſacred. 


SAINT John's Wort. u. .. 


2. Reſembling a ſaint. | i: 
The king, in whole time it paſſed, whom catholicks count | 
prince, was taken away in the | 


SAINTLV. adj, 


| SAKE. u. J. | rac, Saxon; ſaccke, Dutch. ] 
To lower the ſail. 1 | 


"5 "ap 3 nor empire to affect | 


only for ſin's ſake. Tillotſon. 


| 9p 
And takes a cruel pleaſure in the ſmart; 


paul admoniſhed 5 


[SAKIRET. 2. ſ. [from /aker, 


n. ſ. | ſailor is more uſual, Hniler more analogical; | 


[ /aime, Ttalian.] Lard, It ſtill denotes this in | 
fam. SA'LAD. u. .. [ ſalade, French; ſalaet, 


Shakeſp. | 
Shakeſpeare, | 


Pope. | 


their perſons ſainted, by a race of men of the ſame ſtamp H | 
| South. 
Over againſt the church ſtands a large hoſpital, erected b 
a ſhoemaker, who has been heatitied, though never /ainted. 
: ; Addiſon. 
Thy place is here, ſad ſiſter; come away: 


Ott'ner upon her knees than on her feet, 1 
Dy'd every day the liv'd. ©» Shakeſp, Macbeth. 


I hold you as a thing enſkied and /ainted, 
By your renouncement an immortal tpirit, 
And to be talk'd with in ſincerity 

As witha faint, Y 
The crown virtue gives, 

After this mortal change, to her true ſervants, 
Amongit theenthron'd gods on ſainted hills, 
F plant. 5 | 
This plant hath a fibroſe root: the leaves grow oppoſite by 
pairs at the joints of the ſtalks: the flower-cup contuts ot 
one leaf, which is divided into five parts, and expanded : 
the flower conſiſts of five leaves expanded like a role, having 
many ſtamina in the centre ſurrounding a conical ovary, 
which becomes a three-cornered pointed truit, and is di- 
vided into three cells, containing many jmall feeds, There 


Shakeſpeare. 


M:ltorn. 


are e ſpecies ot this plant, ot which the four firſt torts | 
grow wild, and the reſt are exoticks. The firſt fort, called 
common Saint Jobn's wort, is uſed in medicine. Millar. 
SAINTLIKE, adj. ems and like, ] 
1. Suiting a faint ; becoming a ſaint. 
It ſtill thou do'ſt retain 
The ſame ill habits, the ſame follies too, 
Sloſs'd over only with a faintlike ſhow, | 
Still thou art bound to vice, Dryden's Perſius. 


a ſaintlite and immaculate 
flower ot his age. Bacon.. 
laint, | | 
2 J mention till =, Ne hen 
Him whom thy wrongs, with faint patience borne, _ 


Made famous in a land and times obſcure. Paradi/e Loft. 


[SA 1NTSHIP, z./. [from ſaint.] The character or qualities | 


Ot a faint, 
le that thinks his ſaintſbip licenſes him to cenſures, is to 
be looked on not only as a rebel, but an Wo 

| | Decay of Prety.. 


fifth monarchy, and of ſovereignty founded upon ai. 


; i South; 
The devil was piqu'd ſuch ſaintſbip to behold, 1 
And long' d to aden. him. e ; Pope. 


„ Final cauſe; end; purpoſe. | „ 
Thou neither doit perſuade me to ſcek wealth 


For glory's ae. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The prophane perſon ſerves the devil for nought, and uns 


ndham like a tyrant throws the dart, 


Proud of the ravage that her beauties make, 


rſon or thing. oY 
Would I were young, for your ſake, Mrs. Aan! 
WY : Shakeſpeare. 
The general ſo likes your muſick, that he defres you, for 
love's ak 


of artillery being often denominated from birds of prey. ]. 
The cannon, blunderbuſs, and ater, 
Nie was th' inventor of, and maker. Hudibras. 
According to obſervations made with one of her majeſty's 
ſakers, and a very accurate pendulum-chronometer, a bullet, 
at its firſt diſcharge, flies five hundred and ten yards in five 
half ſeconds, which is a mile in a little above ſeventeen half 
ſeconds, Derham's Phyſico-T, Hoy: 
The male of a taker-hawk. 
IT his kind of hawk is efteemed next after the falcon and Eyr- 
falcon, but differently to be managed. _ Bailey. 
SAL. u. ſ. [Latin.] Salt, A word often uſed in pharmacy. 
Salſoacids will help its pallng off ; 
Sal gem is ſo called from its breaking 


equently into 
gem-like ſquares. It differs not in propert 


from the com- 


equally pure. | Woodward's Met. Fog. 
Sal Ammoniack is found ſtill in Ammonia, as mentioned 
the ancients, and from whence it had its name. Mood w. 


cherous. 3 55 ES 
One more falacious, rich, and old, Ne 
Out- bids, and buys her. Dryden's Juv. Sat. 

| im with herbs | 
Of generous warmth, and of ſalacious kind. 
Animals ſplecned, grow extremely ſalacious. 
SALA'CIOUSLY., adv. [from ſalaciouf.] Lecheroully ; luſt- 


fully. | 
„ [/alacitas, Lat. from ſalacious.] Luſt; 


27. Virg. 


SALACITY, 1. J 
lechery, © 0 
Immoderate ſalacity and exceſs of venery is ſuppoſed to 
ſhorten the lives of cocks. Brown's. Vulgar Errours. 
A corroſive acrimony in the ſeminal lympha produces ſa- 
lacity. | __ on the Humours. 
erm.] Food of raw 
herbs. ' 3 
I climbed into this garden to pick a ſalad, which is not 
_ amiſs to cool a mays n Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
allet days, 2 
When I was 1 judgment, cold in blood. Shakr/p. 
Vou have, to rectify your palate, _ 
An olive, capers, or ſome better ſalad, 
_ Uſh'ring the mutton. _ | 
Some coarſe cold ſalad is before thee ſet; 

Fall on. | ryden's Perſ. Sat. 
The happy old Coricyan's fruits and ſalads, on which he 
lived contented, were all of his own growth. den. 


Leaves eaten raw are termed ſalad: if boiled, they be- | 


come potherbs; and ſome of thoſe plants which are pot- 


creature, the name 


the fire, and hath force alſo to 


lect. 
liveth ! 
The ſalamander liveth in Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


extinguiſh it. 


Wong laints by a publick decreez to canonize. 
1 not the principles of thoſe wretches ſtill ownedand 


from ſuint.] Like a ſaint; becoming a | 


5. It ſeems in Spenſer to ſignify a wicker baſket ;z per 


This favours ſomething ranker than the tenets of the | 


5 1 SALE wokk. u. ſ. ¶ ſulè and wor 
Delights in wounds, and kills for killing's /atr. Grand. | 
2, Account; regard to any = Þ 


e, to make no more noiſe with it. Shakeſp. Othello, \ 
SA'KER. u. ſ. [ Saker originally ſignifies an hawk, the pieces | * N 
| | SALIANT, in heraldry, is when the lion is ſporting 


as ſal 2 Floyer. | 
A 


mon ſalt of the ſalt ſprings, or that of the fea, when all are | 


b 
SALA'CIOUS. adj. [ ſalacis, Lat. ſalace, Fr.] Luſtful; le- 


buthnot. | 


Ben. Johnſon. 


torrid zone, and may be ſuppoſed uni habitabl, 

are ſalamanders which dwell hard” gay 
Whereas it is common! 

guiſheth fire, we have found 


except: 
le G AN ο. e 5) Ci Neg 
* that a ſalamander extin- 
, : exper 7 07 

it dieth immediately. l | paar hs + x 

The artiſt was ſo encompaſſed with fire ane {moke, that 
one would have thought nothing but a ſalamander could have 
been ſafe in ſuch a ſituation. Addiſon's Guardian, 
3 Hair. Ir . A kind of aibeitos, or mineral 

ALAMA'NDER's Wool, J flax. f | 
here may be ſuch candles as are made of fſatamander's 

wool, being a Kind of mineral, which whiteneth in the burn. 
ing, and conſumeth not. Bacon. 

Ot Englith talc, the coarſer ſort is called plaiſter or par- 

: get; the t1ner, {paad, earth flax, or r bair., 

4 - 8 |  Wwoodavaer lt. 

DALAMA NDRINE, adj. [from ſalamander.) Reſembling a 
falammder, | Kt 

Laying it into a pan of burning coals, we obſerved a cer- 
tai /a/a:andrine quality, that made it capable of livins in 
_ the midlt of fire, without being conſumed or finged, Spot, 
SA'LARY. 7, /; [ /3%arre, Fr. ja!cr:ium, Lat.! 
1. Sajarium, or {a/azy, is derives! tzom ſal. 

2, Stated hire; annual or periodical payment. 

This is hire and ſa{ary, not revenge. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Several perſons, out of a /alary of hve hundred pounds, 
have always lived at therat of two thouſand,” Swift. 
SALE. . / [ fact, Dutch. IR 
t. The act of ſelling. 

2. Vent; power of lelling; market. 

Nothing doth more entich any country than many towns z 
for the countrymen will be more induſtrious in tillage, and 
rearing of ail hulbandry commodities, knowing that they 
thall have ready /ale for them at thoſe towns. Spenſer, 
3. A publick and proclaimcd expolition of goods to the 

market ; auction. | 5 

IT hoſe that won the plate, and thoſe thus fold, ought to he 
marked fo as they may never return to the race, or to the 
F Temple. 
4. State of being venal; price. | | : 
1 he other is not a thing for ſale, and only the gift of the 
gods, | Shakeſþ. Cymbeline, 

Others more moderate ſeeming, but their amm 

Private reward; for which both God and [tate 

They'd ſet to /ale, Milton's Agonifles, 

The more money a man ſpends, the more mult he en- 
deavour to encreaſe his ſtock; which at laſts ſets the liberty 
of a commonwealth to ſale. 3 

> | aps 
from ſallow, in which fiſh are caught. 
Is makebaikets of bulruſhes was my wont; 
Who to entrap the fiſh in winding /i 
Was better ſeen ? 


etter ſeen? 1 75 Spenſer. 
SALEABLE, ach. [from ſale.] Vendible; fit for ſale ; market- 


able 


I can impute this general enlargement of ſaleable things 
to no caule ſooner than the Corniiman -d want of vent and 
money. „„ Cartæv. 
This vent is made quicker or flower, as greater or leſs 
quantities of any ſaleable commodity are removed out of the 
courle of trade, | | Locke. 
SA'LEABLENESS. 2. ſ. [from ſalcable,] The ſtate of being 
ſaleable. . | | gs 
SA LEABLY, adv. [from ſaleable.] In a ſaleable manner. 
gn nns pain adj. [ falebreſus, Latin.) Rough; uneven; 
rugged, | 5 . | . 
SALESMAN, 2. /. | ſale aud man.] One who ſells cloaths 
ready made. 5 | WOES. 
Poets make characters, as ſalaſinen cloaths ; 
We take no meaſure of your {ops and beaus. Sabi. 
© Work tor sale; work 
_ caicletsly done, | | 
| I ſee no more in you than in the ordinary 


Of Nature's falework. hakeſp. As You Lite dt. 


SA4LIANT, adj. | French.) Denotes a lion in a Jeaping pol- 


ture, and 
b 


; ſtanding ſo that his right foot is in the dexter point, 
an 


is hinder left foot in the hniſter baſe point of the elcut- 
cheon, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from rampant. Harris. 
himſelf. 
| Peacham. © 
SA'LIENT. adj. [ ſaliens, e „ 
1. Leaping; bounding; moving by leaps. 

The legs of both tides moving together, as 
lient animals, is properly called leaping. 
2. Beating; panting. 

A ſalient point ſo ſirſt is call'd the heart, 
By turns dilated, and by turns compreit, 


ſrogs, and ſa- 
Vilzar Errgurs. 


Expels andentertains the purple gueſt. Blackmore, 
3. Springe ſhooting with a quick motion. 
ho beſt can ſend on high Th 
The ſalient ſpout, far ſtreaming to the ſky. Pope. 


SA'LINE, 3 . [ /alinus, Latin. ] Conſiſting of ſalt; cou- 
SA'LINOUS, $ ſtituting (alt, 
We do not eaſily a{cribe their induration to cold, but ra- 
ther unto /alinous ipirits and concretive juices, Brown. 
This /aline ſap of the velicls, by being refuſed reception 
of the parts, declares itſelf in a more hoſtile manner, by dry- 
ng the radical moiſture. Harwey on Conſumptions. 
f a very ſmall quantity of any ſalt or vitriol be ditfolved 
in a great quantity of water, the particles of the ſalt or vitriol 
will not link to the bottom, though they be heavier in ſpecie 
than the water; but will evenly diffuſe themſelves into all 
the water, ſo as to make it as ſaline at the top as at the bot- 
tom. | Newton's Opticks, 
As the ſubſtance of coagulations is not merely /aline, no 
thing diflolves them but what penctrates and relaxes at the 
* ſame time, Arbuthnot on Aliment: 
SA'LIGOTS. 2. /. Akind of thiſtle, Ainſworth. 
SALIVA. n. ſ. [ Latin.) Every thing that is ſpit up; but it 
more ſtrictly ſignifies that juice 8 is ſeparated by the 
glands called ſalival. | Quincy. 
Not meeting with diſturbance from the /alzva, 1 the 
ſooner extirpated them. | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
SA'LIVAL. 1405 from ſaliva, Latin, } Relating to ipic- 
SALIVARY. J tle. | 
The woodpecker, and other birds that prey upon flies, 
which they catch with their ay” ey in the room oft the 141d 
glands have a couple of bags fi led with a viſcous humour, 
Which, by ſmall canals, like the ſali val, being brought into 
their mouths, they dip their tongues herein, and fo with the 
help of this natural birdlime attack the prey. , Grew, 
he neceſſity of ſpittle to diflolve the aliment appears from 
the contrivance of nature in making the /alzvary duct of 
animals which ruminate, extremely open: tuch animals as 
ſwallow theiraliment without chewing, want/alivary glands, 
| Arbuthnot on Aliment:. 
To SA'LIVATE., v. a. {from ſaliva, Latin.) Topurge by thc 
falival glands. - | 
She was prepoſſeſſed with, the ſcandal of ſaizra'ing, and 
went out of town. : Wijeman's Surgery. 
SALIVA'TION, a. . [from aliva.] A method of cure much 
practiſed of late in venereal, ſcrophulous, and other obllunate 
cauſes, by promoting a ſecretion of {pittie, Nancy. 
Holding of ill-t things in the mouth will make a 
ſmall ſalivation. Grew's Coſmns!. 
SALI'VOUS. adj. [from ſaliva. } Conſiſting of ſpitite; having 


According to this hypotheſis the whole lunar world is 4 


the nature of ſplttle. 
There 


8 AL 


There kappeneth an elongation of the uvula, through the 
abundance ot ſalfvous humour flowing upon it. Miſeman. 
SA'LLEV. £44, { corrupied by pronunciation from a- 
SA'LLETING. [nd. AN 
I tried upon Valet oil. 5 Boyle. 
Sov- fone en ſolleting., Mortimner's Haba. 
SA'LLIANCE. 2. . {trum ſally.) The act of iſluing forth; 


* 


tail, A word not elegant, but out of uſe. 

7 Now mote Lweet, | 

Ser Guyon, wiy with 0 herce /orilrance 

Ard itzat, ye did at cart me meet. Fairy Queen. 

SAN FLOW. Jaliæ, Latin. ] A ee of the genus of Wil- 
low. ; Sce N . LOW. | | 
Satloxs dicedson banks of rivers born, 
Remain; £7 ut to ſtay ray vines Dryden. 


SALLOW. ej. Ls, German, black . ſele, French, tuul.] 
dickly; yetlow. 5 
Vonda deal of brine 
Hah wachte thy /al/oxv cheeks for Roſaline? 
The fcene of beauty and delight is chang'd: 
No oles bloom upon my fading cheek, 
Nor laughing araces wanton in my eyes; 
But he card griert, lan- looking /alloav care, 
And ping d:tcontent, a rueful waind 
Da lion my brow, all lideous und forlorn. Roabe. 
SA'LLOWNESS . U {from ſallow.] Xcllowneſs; ſickly pale- 
neis. | 
A tiſh-diet would give ſuch a ſalloxvneſs to the celebrated 
bexutics of this ittand, as would icarce make them diſtin— 
Suithable from thote ot France. 
SALLV. 2. /. { jallze, French. N 
1. Eruption ; itte trom a place beſieged; quick egreſs. 
The deputy {xt down before the town for the {pace of three 
Winter months; during wich time ſallies were made by the 
Spantards, but they were beaten in with loſs, Bacon. 
2. Range; excurlion. | : 
Every one ſhall know a country better, that makes often 
fallies into it, and traverſes it up-and down, than he that, 
like a mill-horfe, goes ſtill hind in the ſame track, Lecke. 
3. Flight; volatile or fprightly exertion. --. | 25 
Ihete patiages were intended for fallzes of wit; but whence 
comes all this rage of wit? Stulling fleet. 


Sharxefp. 


4. Efcave; levity ; extravagant flight; frolick; wild gaiety, 


exorbitance. | | 
At iis return allwas clear, and this excurhon was efteem- 

ed but a ſally of 8 = i Wotton. 
Iis but a /elly of youth. 55 Den bam s Sopby. 
We have Written ſome things which we may with never to 
have thought on: ſome ſallies of levity ought to be imputed 
to youth. : > 
The epiſodical part, made up of the extravagant /allzes o: 
the Prince of Wales and Falitaff's humour, is of his own 


invention. Shakeſpeare Illuſtrated. 


© SALLY. vV. 2. [from the noun. ] Jo make an eruption; 


to iſſue Gut.. | | 
The Turk Suu forth, received thereby great hurt. 

9 | Knolles. 
Tue noife of ſome tumultuous fight : 

They break the truce, and ſelly out by night. N 

Tie tfummons take of the lame trumpet's call, 

To filly trom one port, or man one publick wall. Tate. 

S ro EA. . /. | ſally and Fort.] Gate at which ſallies are 

Moe flippery foul had quit the fort, 


But that the-ittopp'd the: fallyport, Cleaweland. } 
Love to our citadel retort» | e 

. Through tho% deceitful /ail;ports; - 3 

Our ſentinels betray our torts. Denham.” 


SALMAGUNDI: x. I. {It is ſaid to be corrupted from en mon 


gout, or ſale it mon g97t.] A mixture of chopped meat and |. 95 | 
We | SALTCE'LLAR. 2. f. [lt and cellar.] Veiſel of tait ſet on 


pickled herrings with oil, vinegar, pepper, and onions, 
SA'LNON, z. ſ. [fabas, Latin; ſaumon, French. ] 
The ſab 15 accounted the king of freſh- water fiſh, and 
is bred in rivers relating to the fea, yet fo far from it as ad- 
its no {tinfture of brackithnels. He is ſaid to breed or cal 
wits no tincture of brackithnels. He is faic | or cal 
his ſpawn in molt rivers in the month of Auguſt: ſome ſay 
that then they dig-a hole in a tate place in the gravel, and 


there place their eggs or ſpawn, after the melter has done his 
natural office, and chen cover it over with gravel and ttones, 


and to leave it to their Creator's protection; who, vi a 
gentle heat which he infuſes into that cold element, makes 
it hi od and beget life in the ſpawn, and to become ſamlets 
early in the Sm: having ſpent their appointed time, and 
done this na in the freth waters, they haſte to the 
ſea before M en the melter and ſpawner. Sir Francis 
Bacon obſerves = of a /almon exceeds not ten years: 
his growth is very iudden, ſo that after he is got into the 


ſer, becomes from a ſamlet, not to big as a gudgeon, to be 


a ſalmon, in as ſhort a ume as a gotling becomes a gooſe, 
 Walton's Angler. 
They poke them with an inſtrument ſomewhat like the 
ſcilmon tpear. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


hey take ſalmon and trouts by groping and nckiing them 


under the bellies in the pools, where they hover, and fo throw 
them on land. Ui Er Taree 


Of fithes, you find in arms the whale, dolphin, fulmon, 


and trout. © Peacham. 


SA'LMONTROUT. 7. /, A trout that has ſome reſemblance to 


a {ilmon ; a famlet. | 
There is in many rivers that relate to the ſea ſalmontrouts 
as much different trom others, in ſhape and ſpots, as ſheep 
differ in their ſhape and bigneſs, 
SALPIUCON, z. . [In cookery.) A kind of farce put into 
holes cut in legs of beef, veal, or mutton. Bailey. 


SALSAMENTARIGUS., adj. | ſalſamentarius, Lat.] Belong- 


ing to alt things. 


SA'LSIFY-#:/. {Latin.] A plant. 


Dic. 


Sally, or the common ſort of goatſbeard, is of a very long 


ovabhflgure, as if it were cods all over ſtreaked, and engraven 
in the ſpaces between the {treaks, which are ſharp pointed 
towards the end. Morltimer's Hufbandry. 
SALSOA'CID, adj. ¶ ſalſus and acidus, Latin. ] Having a taſte 
compounded of falinets and ſourneſs. | 
The ſalfoacids help its pafling off; as ſal prunel. Floyer, 
SAL.$U'GINOUS, adj. { ſaiſugo, Latin, ] Saltiſh 3 ſomewhat 
lalt. | | 
The diftinftion of ſalts, whereby they are diſcriminated 
into acid, volatile, or falſuginous, if 1 may to call the fugi- 
tive ſalts of animal fubſtances, and fixed or alcalizate, may 
appear of much uſe in natural philotophy, Boyle. 
SALT. 1. J. {| ſalt, Gothick; pealr, Saxon; ſal, Latin; ſel, 
French. od j 
1. Salt is a body whoſe two eſſential properties ſeem to be diſ- 
{ſolubility in water, and a pungent fapor : it is an active in- 
combultible ſubſtance : it gives all bodies conſiſtence, and 
preſerves them from corruption, and occaſions all the variety 
of taſtes. There are three kinds of ſalts, fixed, volatile, and 
eflential: fixe l ſalt is drawn by calcining the matter, then 
boiling the ats in a good deal of water; after this the fo- 
lution is filtrated, and all the moiſture evaporated, when the 
ſalt remains in a dry torm at the bottom: this is called a 
lixivious ſalt. Eflential /all is that drawn chiefly from the 
parts of animals, and ſome putrified parts of vegetables: it 
riſes eatily, and is the molt volatile of any. The eſſential 
t is drawn from the juice of plants by cryſtalization. Harris. 
not diſcourſe, manhood, learning, zentleneſs, virtue and 
J ity, the ſpice and ſalt that teatons a man? 


Addiſon. 


Swift. 


Dryden. 


Walton's Angler. 


| 2. Beatz palpitation. 8 ERS 
It the great artery be hurt, you will diſcover it by its /a/- | 


_ 


SAL 


Ie perfidiouſly has given up, 
For certain drops of /al!, your city Rome, 
To his wife and moiher, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Since ſalts drier mch, ſome being nxt, lome volatile, 
ſome acid, and ſoine urinous, the two qualities wherein they 
agree are, tha it is catily dhifloluble in water, and affeëts the 
palate wii a ſapour, good or evil, Boyle. 
A particle of ſalt may be compared to a chaos, being denle, 
hard, div, andearthy in the centre, and rare, ſoft, and moiſt 
in the circumference. Newton's Optichs. 
Salts are bodies friable and brittle, in ſome degree pellu- 
cid, ſharp or pungent to the taſte, and diſſoluble in water 
but after that is evaporated, incorporating, cry{talizing, and 
forming themſelves into angulir figures. Woodward. 


2. Taſte; Imack. 


Though we are juſtices and doctors, and churchmen, Mr. 
a / 


Page, we have ſome f/? 0i our youth in us; we are the ſons 


of women. 
3. Wit; merriment, 
SALT. adj, - 


Shakejbeare's Merry Wives of Windjor. 


1. Having the taſte of ſalt: as ſa! fiſh, 


We were better parch in Atrick fun, 
Than in the pride ant al? ſcorn of his eyes. Snakeſp. 
Thou old and true Menenius, 

Thy tcars are folter than a younger man's, 

And venomous to thine eyes. 
It hath been obſerved by the ancients, taat /alt water will 
diſſolve ſalt put into it in leſs time than freſh water, Bacon. 
2. Impregnated with falt. 0 


Hang him, mechanical ſalt butter rogue: I will awe him | 


with my cudgel.. 


Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


A leap into ſalt waters very often gives a new motion to 
Addijon. 


the ſpirits, and a new turn to the blood. 
3. Abounding with falt. 3 
He ſhall inhabit the parched places in the wilderneſs in a 
ſult land, and not bed N Fer. xvii. 6. 
In Cheſhire they improve their lands by letting out the 
water of tue /alt ſprings on them always after rain, Mortim. 
4. | Salax, Lat.] Lecherous; ſalacious. 1 
Be a whore ſtill: | 
Make ule of thy ſalt hours, ſeafon,the ſlaves 


For tubs and baths; bring down the roze-cheek'd youth | 


To the tub-talt, and the diet. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

8 All the charms of love, NE: 

Salt Cleopatra, ſoften thy wan lip! Shak. Ant. and Cle op. 
This new married man, approaching hene, 058 

Whole /alt imagination yet hath wrong'd 


Your well defended honour, you mult pardon. Shakeſp. | 


To SALT. v. a. [(from the noun. ] To ſeaion with alt. 
If the offering was of fleſh, it was ſalted thrice. © Brown. 

SA'LT-PAN. 9705 [ ſalt and pan, or pit.) Pit where (. is 

SALT-PIT. 0 | 8 


| Bot. | | 
Moab and Ammon ſhall be as the breeding cf tte, 


pits, and a perpetual delolation. 5 It ph. u. 9. 
Cicero he. calls them ſalinas ſalt ans, that you may 
extract ſalt out of, and ſprinkle where you pleale, - Bacon. 


'The ſtratum lay at about twenty-Aavetathom, by tat Duke 


of Somerlet's /a/t-pan; near Wliutehaven.  Wordavard. 
SA'LTANT. adj. | falians, Latm.] Jumping; dancing. 


SALTATION. . /. | faltatio, Latin. } 2 


1. The act of dancing or jumping. LET 
The locuſts being ordained for ſaltati, their hinder legs 
do far exceed the others. 


tation and florid colour. 
SALTCAT. 2. /. | | 
Many give a lump of ſalt, which they uſually call a / t- 
cat, made at the ſalterns, which makes the pigeons much 
attect the place. Mortimer's Hujvandry. 


Wijemon's Surgery. 


the table, | DT 1 
When any ſalt is ſpilt on the table- cloth, ſhake it out into 

the ſeltcellay. | | 
SA'LTER. 2. /. [from ſalts] 

1. One who ſaltss | ES 
2, One whoſells falt. | | 
After theſe local names, the moſt have been derived from 
occupations; as {mith, ſalter, armorer. Camden's Remains. 

SALTERN. 2.f. A ſaltwork. 

A lump ot ſalt, which theyaiſually call a ſaltcat, made for 


that purpoſe at the /alterns, makes the pigeons much atte&t 
| Mort:mer's Huſbandry. 


the place. | 
SALTINBANCO. z. f. | ſaltare in banco, to climb on a Ps 
as a mountebank mounts a bank. ] Aquack or mountebamk. 


Saltinbancoes, quackſalvers, and charlatuns deceive them: 
were ZEtop alive, the Piazza and Pont- neuf could not tpeal 


their fallacies. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
He play'd the faltinbanco's part, "EY | 
Transform'dt' a Frenchman by my art. Hudibras. 
SA'LTIER. . ſ. [ ſaultiere, French. ] RE h 
A ſaltier is made in the form of a St. Andrew's croſs, and 


by ſome is taken to he an engine to take wild beats withal : 


in French it is called an ſautorr : it is an honourable bearing. 
. OF Peacham on Blazoning. 
SA'LTISH. adj. {from ſalt.) Somewhat falt. | 
"Soils of a ſaltihh nature improve ſandy grounds. Mortim, 
SA'LTLESS. adj. { trom fat.) Infipid ; not taitmg of ſalt. 


SA'LTLY. adv. [from ſalt.) With taſte of falt; in a falt 


manner. 


SA'LTNESS. nf. [from ſalt.] Taſte of ſalt. 


Salt water pafling through earth, through ten veſſels, one | 


witlun another, hath not lottits ſaltneſs, fo as to become pot - 
able; but drained through twenty, become freſh. Bacon. 
Some think their wits have been aſleep, except they dart 
out ſomewhat that is piquant and to the quick: men ought 
to find the difference between ſaltneſs and bitternets. Bacon. 
SA'LTPETRE. . . [ ſal petre, Lat. ſal petre, Fr.] Nitre. 
Nitre, or /altpetre, having a crude and windy ſpirit, by the 
heat of the nre tuddenly dilateth, Bacon. 
Nitre or ſallpetre, in heaps of earth, has been extracted, 
it they be expoſed to the air, ſo as to be kept from rain. 
Locke. 
received to everlaſting life, 
Why do we Chriſtians ſo fiercely argue againſt the ſalva- 
| bility of each other, as if it were our wiſh that all ſhould be 
damned, but thoie of our particular ſe&? Decay of Piet. 
SALVABLE. adj. from ſalvo, Lat.] Poſſible to be ſaved. 
Our wild fancies about God's decrees, have in event repro- 
bated more than thoſe decrees, and have bid fair to the 
damning of many whom thoſe left ſalvable. Decay of Pieiy. 
SALVAGE. adj, ¶ ſaulvage, French; ſelvagg!9, Italian, from 
ilwa, Latin.] Wild; rudez cruel. It is now {ſpoken and 
written ſavage. 
May the Eſſexian plains 
Prove as a deſert, and none there make ſtay 
But ſavage beaits, or men as wild as they. 
A ſawvage race inur'd to blood. 
SALVA'TION.' z. f. [from ſalvs, Latin. 


SALVABILITY. z. . [from ſalvable.] Poſlibility of being 


Waller. 


eternal death; reception to the happinels of heaven. 

As life and death, mercy and wrath, are matters of mere 
underſtanding or knowledge, all mens ſalvation, and all mens 
endleſs perditian, are things ſo oppolite, that whoſoever doth 
affirm the one muſt neceſſarily deny the other, 

Him the molt Hi 


Hooker. 


SHaleſp. | 


igh, 
Wrapp'd in a balmy cond: with winged ltceds, 


Spakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


4. [From ſalve, Latin. ] To ſalute. Obiſmlete, 


Sewift's Directions to the Butler. 


Dryden. 
Preſervation trom 


SAL 


Did, as thou ſaw'ſt, receive; to walk w;: h 
High in ſalvation, and the climes of bit. God 
: Exempt trom death, Milton's Para | 
SA'LVATORY. z. J. ¶ ſulvatoire, F rench. ] A oye Lf, B. xi, 
thing is preſerve, P!XCCWhere an 
I confider the admirable powers of ſenfatt F 
and memory, in what /alva'ories or te MAI ta, 
of tliings paſt are contcrved. Hale's Ori. me ſpecies 
SALU'BKIOUS. adj. { ſalubris, Lat.] Whg Malt 
tul; promoting health. OIEGINE; health. 
The warm limbeck draws | 
Salubrious waters from the nocent brood 
Mult we then reſign our worthy paſtor to the 


of Kiltearn, rather than he ſhould longer breath 
7 ho iT 141 


. 


INT: , 
1 Fla. 
ſalubyi 
i 5 


vus air 


{er vapours of Invernels? Macbean's R the grot. 

, * 8 * OY J #N6 , 8 
SALU BRIT X * 72. 7. [ from falubrious.) . WI 1 PoAtrance, 
healthtulneſs, Hlelomenel,; 


SALVE. . J. L This word is originally and properly 7.17 
having /2{ves in the plural, the üngular in Re ale ubich 
IDEN : reals, Saxon, undoubtedly from 6415 

" 1 0 5 7 7 10 4 TR ; ee 
I y gli tinous matter applied to wounds and Hurt 
plaiter, 
ieee my gegn, to pong 
fatue for any lore timt may betide. £ . | 
* : . e at, Shake; # 7 
So ſtudy / and treacle; ply . Hen. VI. 
Your renant s leg, or his ſore eye, Ys "a WR 
o 424 
SIS P 18 Pan's cane /olvue, and doth full] veland, 

All oilices of death, except to Kill. 
Ine royal [wor $ draw A 0 

For whi 1 „ e dra tan, has eur'd a wound 
or wich: no other. /a, could have been found. % 

Though molt wete forely wounded, none Weed de 
| The turgeons oon deipoil'd them ot their arm; "77 OY 

And tome with falve: they cure, — De. 

2. Help; remedy. Dun. 

e, hath the doctrine of 


dz, all em. 


Dons, 


It they ſhall excommunicate ui 
mec neſs any /alve tor me then? Ham 
To SALVE. v. a. I., vo, Latin; or from the nou . 
1. To cure with med. caments applic(, e 
M ny {Kk::iul iecches lim abide, 
To jaive his hurts. | Fairy fu 
Ithyuvkiche to little purpoſe for them to falwe 4 
unn 


- 1 2 . 6 3 9 » ö 
by making protcitations in diſgrace of their own action 
- — , ? 3. 
| Hooker, 


Tuc which if I perform, and do ſurvive, 
Id beſcech your majeity may fulve - | 
The kong Crown wounds of m intent f 3 
| long. ct 195 0LMYy Ntunperature, §5 % 
2. To bel; to remdy, . 
Some ſeæk toſailve their blotted name 
172 * 3 . 
With others blot, till all do taste © lame. Sidney 
1 4” 4 7 v4 471 FIR, bed bs * 9. 
Oui mother-tongue, which truly 0/ ntelf is both til 
enough for proſe, and ſtately enough tor verſe, hath long 
time been counted molt bare and baren of both; which de 
5 : : 1 : EE _ 1 ; > ; £ f IL — 
tault, oy as 10Me enacavoured to falve and cure, they 
patched up the holes with rags trom other languages. : 
; Wenſer, 
ation, 


3. To help or bye by 2 ſale, an excvſe, or reſetv 
* 1 8 hs 
Javed: they do it but af. 


Ignorant Jam not how: this i, 
ter the truth is made manitelt. 
My moi barticular, 
And that wuich moll with, you ſnould ſalde my going, 
I, Fulvia's death, Srareſpenrre's Anthuay ani Cleotang, 
The ſchoolmen were Keith. altronomeis, wha, to far 
phœnomena, framed to thei congtit ecceniricks and Ch. 
cles; ſo they, to ſalx e hie pravtice of the church, had did 
a great number of travge pulitions; ; Bai, 
There muſt he arother face t abe up the inequalities? 
this, and ſal ve all irregular appcaranccs. dtterburi, 
This conduct might give Horace the hint to lay, It 
when Homer was at a loſs io bring any dithcult matter to 
an iſtue, he laid his hero aflecp, and this /a. Aall dittcuhy. 


Brom, 


hatitranger Knight in preſence came, 
And goodly /atved them ; who nought Again 


Him aniwered as courtely became. 1 airy Queen, 


| SA'LVER, 2 . [A veſſel, I ſuppoſe, uſed at firſt to c:rry 19 


or fave what was left.] A plate on which avy dung 18 pie. 
lented. | | Obes 
e has printed them in ſuc na portable volume, that many 
of thein may be ranged together on à tingle ; late; and inf 
opinion, that a ſatver of ſpectators would he as acceptable 
an entertainment for the ladies, as a /e of feet. 
| Addi. 
Between eacli aQ the trembling ſalvers ring, | 
From ſoup to ſwect wine. 5 Pope, 
SALPO. u. ſ. from ſulvo jure, Latin, a form uſed in grun- 
ing any thing: as, /4iVo zure putei.] An exception; à lc. 
ſervation; an excule. - | 
'Tney admit many /alvoes, cautions, and reſervations, ſo 
as they croſs not the chief defign. King Charles, 
It will be hard if he cannot bring himſelf off at alt with 
ſome /alvo or diſtinction, and be his own confeflor, 
| | | [ Eſiraxge, 
If others of a more ſerious turn join with us deliberately 
in their religious profeſſions of loyalty, with any private 
ſales or evaſions, they would do well to conüdef tho 
maxims in which all catuiſts are agreed. Aae. 
SALUTARINESS. n. ſ. [from j/2lntary.] Wholeſolmchels; 
quality of contributing to health or ſafety. 3 
SALUTARY. adj. ¶ ſalutaire, Fr. ſalutaris, Lat.) Whole- 
ſome; healthful; tate; advantageous z contributing to health 
or lafety. | Pk | 
he gardens, yards, and avenues, are dry and clean; and 
ſo more jalutary as more elegant. _ 
It was want "of faith in our Saviour's countrymen, whick 
hindered him from ſhedding among them the ſalute!) enam 
tions of his divine virtue; and he did not many ms 
| works there, becauſe of their unbelicf. ; : 71 : 
SALUTA'TION. 2.f. [ ſalutation, Fr. ſalutativ, Latin. ] 4 
act or itile of ſaluting; greeting. 
£ The early viſiage cock 
Hath twice done./alutation to the morn, 
| Thy kingdom's peers 
Le my ſalutaſ ian in their minds; 
hole voices I detire aloud with mine, ons hf 
Shakeſpeare Macbelt. 


Shake peur. 


Hail, King of Scotland! 
On her the angel hail | 
Beſtow'd, the holy /autation uſed Mile, 
'Tobleit Mary. 5 — - forms 
In all publick meetings, or private addreſſes, uſet K — 
of ſalutation, reverence, and decency, uſual among? - Holy 
ſober pertons. Fay Rule Lei 74 
| Court and ftate he wiſely ihuns; 
Nor brib'd, to ſervile /alutatios runs. Habe 
ToSALU'TE. v. a. [ ſalito, Latin z ſaluer, Fienca- 
1. To greet; to hail. 
he golden fun /2lutes the morn, 
And, having gilt the occan with his beams, giale erw. 
Gallops the zodiack in his gliit'ring coach ! 
One hour hence 
Shall /alute your grace of York as mcther. 
2. Topleale; to gratify. 
Would I had no being. 
If this ſalute my blood a jot: it faints me. aud VIII, 
To think what follows. Shakeſpeare * te 
3. To kiſs. c 


* 


Driden's Nic. 


ere [4 
State fed y 


SALUTE, #.f. {trom the verb. 1. Salofa50r5 


Hook, £8 


en 


$ 


54 Ju . 


ine of 
mind, 


Nuten. 
ound, 
ens. 

Tocker, 


501 %. 


Sidney. 
oth füll 
th long 
hich de- 
'C, chey 
ges. 


Seenſer, 
on 


but af. 


Hacler. ; 


14 cpiey- 
+ deviled 
Ban, 
12lities 
terbury, 
a\ , 1 Ut 
matter to 
lithculty, 
Brom, 


ry Queen, 
rv away 
3 18 Pigs 


1 „ 
and 15 it 
+ 4 
Cceptable 
Mme 8. 
1 
Adil. . 


hat many 


1 

Pape. 
in grant- 
on; 1 le. 


vations, ſo 
8 Char lth, 
© Jait with 
lor. 
' Eſiraxges 
ehberate!y 
ny private 
üder theie 
Allr. 


eſomcenels; 
* Whole- 
ng to health 
clean; and 

Raj. 


men, which 
ary emona« 
ny migaty 

Bentl9+ 
atin.] [ue 


Make ſpearts 


*; Mac beth, 


Milton. 
ethole fon 
net the mol 


Living Hel. 


17: Hurd. 


ch. 


Shake est. 


„erer 
Shake fe N 


Een vill, 


: lat which was mentioned before. | i 
. 1555 bot think how well the ſame he ſpends ] 


SAMPLE. u. /. or examp 
* t . 


ON © 


1. Salton of praying for thoſe that ſneeze is move an- 
RN iſt opinions hergot : 1o that not any one diſeaſe 
; 8 the occalion of this ſalute and deprecation. Brno. 
2 0 what avails me now that honour high 
To have conceiv'd of God, or that /alute, a 
Hail highly fa vour'd, among women bleit! Paradiſe Reg. 
Continual ſalztes and addreſſes entertaining him all the 
way, kept him from laving fo great a lite, but with one 
G of his eye upon the paper, till he came to the fatal 
dance where he was ſtabbed.  _ Brgy 4 Ser nion. 
P I ſhall not trouble my reader with the frit /a — 5 an 


three friends . 


. A pc cold ſalutes, but here a lover's kiſs. Roſcommon. |. 
eaLU' TER. u. /. (from Jalute.} He who ſalutes. 5 
$aLUTIFEROUS. adj. \ falutifer, Latin.] Healthy; bring- 
ng deal commanded him to go to the ſouth of France, 
helieving that nothing would contribute more to the reſtor- 
do of his former vigour than the gentle ſalutiferous air of 
Nontpelier. Dennis's Letters. 
SA blE. adj. L amo, Gothick; ſammo, Swedith.] =_ 
1, Not different 4 not another; identical; being of the like 
75 or degree. 
Aae us rag as her rotten voice could utter it, ſet 


the ſame ſins of Amphialus. . 
forth — tenor of man's woe "oY 
Holds on the ame. Miltox. 


'Th' etherial vigour is in all the ſame, _ 

Ay tou] 5 fl d with equal flame. Dryden s. 

Ir ittelf had been coloured, it would have tranſmitted all 
viſible objects tinctured with the ſame colour; as we ice 
whatever 15 beheld through a coloured laſs, appears of the 
ane colour with the glaſs. ay on the Creation. 

The merchant does not keep money by him; but it you 
conſider what money mult be lodged in the bankers hands, 
the caſe will be much the ſame. 72 5 Locke, 

The ſame plant produceth as great a variety of juices as | 
there is in the ſame animal.  Arbuthnet on Aliments. 


Who tpends his blood his country to relieve. Daniel. 
& MENESS. u. /. [from ſame. ] Identity; the ſtate of being 
not another; not different. hs | 
Difference of perſuaſion in matters of religion may eafily | 
fall out, where there is the ſamensſs of duty, allegiance, and 
lubjection. | Kling Charles. 
Ii all courts have a ſamene/5 in them, things may he as they 
were in my time, when all employments went to parliament- 
mens friends. | ; OO 0 5 GE: 
Sa uLET. . / { ſalmonet, or ſalmonlet.] A little falmon, 
Sir Francis Bacon oblerves the age of a talmon exceeds 
vot ten vears, ſo his growth is very ſudden: after he is got 
into the lea he becomes from a Harte not ſo big as a gud- 
geon, to be a ſalmon, in as ſhort a tine as a goſling becomes 

a gooſe, Walton's Angler. 
$aMPHIRE. z. /. | ſaint Pierre, French; riihmum, Latin.] 
A plant preſerved in pickle. 5 N 
he leaves are thick, ſucculent, narrow, branchy, and 
uind: the flowers grow in an umbel, each conſiſting of five 
leaves, which expand in form of a roſe: the empalement ot 
the flower becomes a fruit, conſiſting of two plain and gently 
freaked leaves. This plant grows in great plenty upon the 


rocks near the ſea-ſhore, where it is waſhed by the talt water. | 


It is greatly eſteemed for pickling, and is ſometimes uſed in | 
medicine. PLP | Millar. 
Half way denn 5 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire : dreadful trade 
Methinks he ſeems no bigger than his head. Shakeſpeare. 
] A ſpecimen; a part of the 
whole ſhown, that judgment may be made of the whole, 

He intreated them to tarry but two days, and he himſelf 
would bring them a ſample of the ore. Raleigh. | 
I have not engaged myſelt to any: I am not loaded with 
zfull cargo: tis tufficient it I bring a ſample of ſome goods 
in this voyage. . : Dryden. 

L defign this but for a ſample of what I hope more fully | 
to diſeuſs. 1 GB Hh 


and generally put an end to the vexations of a law- ſuit by 
the ruin both of plaintiff and defendant: travellers have re- 


corded ſome ſamples of this kind. Addiſon. 
e moſt bodies 3 
Some little bits aſk leave to flow; 
And, as through theſe canals they roll, PENDLE 


Bring up a ſample of the whole. Prior. 
TOSA'MPLE, U. a. To ſhow ſomething ſimilar. Ainſavorth. 


JAMPLER. 3. ſ. [exemplar, Latin; whence it is ſometimes | - 


written ſamplar.] A pattern of work; a piece worked by 
young girls tor improvement. 1 
O love, why doſt thou in thy beautiful ſampler ſet ſuch a 
work for my deſire to ſet out, which is impoſſible? $7ney. 
Fair Philomela, ſhe but loſt her tongue, 
And in a tedious ſampler ſew'd her mind. Shakeſpeare. 
 Weereated with our needles both one flower, 
Both on one ſamplar, fitting on one cuſhion; 
Both warbling ot one ſong, both in one key, | 
As if our hands, our ſides, voices, and minds, 5 
d been incorp'rate. e Sbaleſpeare. 
| Coarſe complexions _ ues 
And cheeks of ſorry grain, will ſerve to ply 
The ſampler, and to teize the houſewife s wool. 
I law her ſober over a ſampler, or gay over a jointed Wy | 


b 


— 1 2 — 2 as ak ot... 


$i wt Wer 
ABLE, adi. ¶ ſanabilis, Latin. ] Curable; ſuſceptive of | 


0 eres 5 9 33 
N. 2. /. | ſanatio, Latin. ] The act of curing. 

Conſider well — on if you have no able 
Fo of ſaxation, cut it off quickly. Wijeman's Surgery. 
YaTIVE, adj, { from ſano.] Powerful to cure; healing. 
| he vapour of colisfoot hath a ſanative virtue towards the 
ungs. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
ane from ſanative.] Power to cure. | 
Ls TION. . J. { ſanttification, Fr, trom ſanctifico, 


: | 

ay {tate or being freed, or act of freeing from the dominion 

n for the time to come. . | | On 
Side graceof his fanification and life, which was firlt re- 

iQ; mum, might pals from him to his whole race, as ma- 

1 Tun dme from Adam unto all mankind. Hooker. 

de oY making holy z conſecration. 

and i ſhop kneels before the croſs, and devoutly adores 

whiz wp after this follows a long prayer for the ſan7:- 

Evert N _ new ſign of the croſs. Stilling fleet. 

wakes holy. n. ſ. {trom fandtyy.] He that fanctifics 01 


*. be the Janifier of a people, and to be their God, is all 
/ SSANCTIEY Derham's Phyfico-Thealogy. 
1. Totree f FV. w. a. { /anifier, Fr. ſanctiſico, Lat.] | 

mom the power of fin for the time to come. 


$NATIVENESS, u. f. 


or it . ee . : 
at whe purges 2 ſprinkling the unclean, /an#ifi- 
L Ty 5 itt ? , 
he 8 to make a means of holineſs. 
Lam gi ban” by not making many things unclean, as the 
nw /0ne?fied hole things generally to all, which | 


eth, how much more ſhall the 
Heb. ix. 13. 


SANCTIMO'NIOUS. adj. 


Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. | 
Determinations of juſtice were very ſummary and deciſive, $ 


particularly each man to himſelf muſt farFHify by a reverend 


and holy we. 


y * voker . 

Thote judgments God hath been pleaſed to ſend upon 
me, are o much the more welcome; as a means which his 
mercy hath ſanctiſed io to me as to make me repent of that 


unjutt act. 


King Charles. | 


Thoſe external things are neither parts of our devotion, 
or by any ſtrength in themſelves direct cavles of it; but the 
grace of God is pleated to move us by ways ſuitable to our 
nature, and to ſauctiſy theſe ſenſible helps to higher pur- 


poles. 


South. 


What actions can expreſs the entire purity of thought, 


_ which refines and ſan8ifes a virtuous man ? 


3. To make free trom guilt. 


Adddiſon. 


The holy man, amaz'd at what he ſaw, 


Made haſte to /an&ify the 


4. To ſecure from violation. 


"Truth guards the poet, 


Dryden. 
ſan#tifies the line. P 


* * 


blits by law. 


{ trom /anitimonia, Lat 1 24.5 ; 


having the appearance of ſanctity. 
A janttimonious pretence, under a pomp of form, without 
ras 


tif: grace of an inward integrity, wil 


10t ſerve the turn. 
J. Eflrange. 


barian and a ſuperſubtle Venetian, be not too hard for my 
wit, and all the tribe of hell, thou ſhalt enjoy her, Shakeſp. 

Her pretence is a pilgrimage to St. Jaques le Grand, which 
holy undertaking, with molt auſtere ſunctimony, the accom- 


plithed. 


Shakeſpeare's A, Well that Ends Well. 


There was great reaton why all difcreet princes ſhould 


beware of yielding halty be 


SANCTION. #./. ¶ſanction, French; ſanctio, Latin.] 


lief to the robes of ſanimony. 
Raleigh 


1. The act of confirmation which gives to any thing its ob- 
ligatory power; ratification. IS | 


I have kill'd a tlave, 


And of his blood caus'd 
Fill every man his bowl. 


With fates averſe, rhe roi 
Io force their monarch. 


A. fitter drink to make this auction in. 
Againſt the publick ſanctions of the peace, 


to be mixt with wine: BR 
There cannot be . 
Ben. Johnſon. 


it in arms reſort, 


Dryden Mn. 


There needs no poſitive law or ſan&ion of God to ſtamp 


an obliquity upon ſuch a diſobedience. 


South. 


By the laws of men, enacted by civil power, gratitude is 
notentorced ; that is, not enjoined by the ſanction of penal- 


ties, to be inflicted upon the perſon that 


grateful. 


all not be found 
South's Sermons. 


Ihe latisfactions of the Chriſtian life, in its preſent prac- 
| tice and its future hopes, are not the mere raptures of en- 
thuſiaſm, as the ſtricteſt proteflors of reaſon have added the 


fanttion of their teſtimony, 


Matis. 


This word is often made the ſanction of an oath: it is 
reckoned a great commendation to be a man of honour. 


Swift. 


Wanting ſanction and authority, it is only yet a private 


work. 


2. A law; a decree ratified. 


Improper. 


'Tis the firit /an&ion nature gave to man, 


Each other. to aſſiſt in what they can. 


Denham. 


SA'NCTITUDE. n. /. [from ſan#us, Latin.) Holineſs; goud- 


_ neſs; ſaintlineſs. 


They preſently amend, 


„ God attributes to place og 
No ſanity, if none be thither brought _ 
By men who there frequent. EI 


2. Goodneſs; the quality of 
| This youth 


And to his im which 


I reliev'd with ſanctity of love, 


Moſt venerable worth, did I devotion. 1 
It was an obſervation of the ancient Romans, that their 


In their looks divine 5 
The image of their glorious Maker ſhone, 
Truth, wiſdom, ſan#itude, ſerene and pure, 
SA'NCTITY, #. . [ ſanctitas, Latin.] | 
1. Holineſs ; the ſtate of . holy. 
| At his touch, JEST 
Such ſanctity hath Heaven given his hand, 


lien. 


Shakeſpeare. 


being good; purity; godlineſs. 


methought did promiſe 


empire had not more increaſed by the ſtrength ot their arms 


than the /az&ity of their manners. 
3- Saint; holy md, 55 
N About him all the ſanctities of heav'n 


Stood thick as ſtars, and 
Beatitude paſt uttꝰrance. 


© Addiſon, 


from his tight receiv'd d 
| Milton. 


To SA'NCTUARISE., v. 2. [from ſanttuary.] To ſhelter by 


No 


ce 1n 


SANCTUARY. ». /. [ /andtuaire, Fr. ſa 
1. A holy place; holy Secu Properly the penetralia, or | 
part of a temple. 1 55 

Having waſte ground enough, 
Shall we dehire to raze the /« uaryy 


molt retired and awfu 


And pitch ourevils there 


: „ 
Within his /an#uary itſelf their ſnrines. 


means of ſacred privileges. 0 
deed ſhould murder ſan#uariſe. Shakeſp. 
uarium, Lat.) | 


. | 5 Shakeſpeare. 


Let it not be ĩimagined, that they contribute nothing tothe 


goodneſs. 


* 


Come, my boy, we will to 222 


| happineſs of the country who only ſerve God in the duties of 
u holy lite, who attend his /anfuary, and daily addreſs his 
5 FRY Rogers's Sermons. 
Milton. 2. A place of protection; a ſacred aſylum : whence a ſanc- 
tuary man, one whotakes ſhelter in a holy place. | 
Shakeſpeare. 
Ill hence forthwith unto the /anetuary, | 

To fave at leaſt the heir of Edward's rignt. Shakeſpeare. 


Oft have I heard of ſanctuary men; 


But ſanctua 
He fled to 


children, ne'er till now. 
verly, where he and divers of his com 


Shakeſpeare. 


an 
7900s themſelves /anfuary men.  Bacon's Henry VI 0 


owloever the ſaruary 


man was protected from his 


creditors, yet his goods out of ſanctuary ſhould not. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


This our high place, our ſanctuary, our hill. Milton. 


3. Shelter; protection. 


What are the bulls to the frogs, or the Jakes to the mea- 
dows ? Very much, ſays the frog; for he that's worſted will 


be ſure to take /anfuary in the tens. 
The admirable works of painting were made tue 


fire; but ſome reliques of 
and eſcaped the common de 


SAND. . /. [ ſand, Daniſh 


* * 


L' Eftrange. 
for the 
it took ſauctuary under ground, 
(tiny. Dryden's Dufreſnop. 
and Dutch. ] | | 


1. Particles of ſtone not conjoined, or ſtone broken to powder. 
That finer matter called ſand, is no other than very ſmall 


pebbles. 


Here i thi nr; 
Thee III rake up, the pott unſanctified. 
Hark, the fatal followers do pui ſue! 


Woodavard. 
Shakeſpeare. 


The ſands are number'd that make up my life: 


Here mult I itay, and here my life mult end. 


Shakeſþ. 


Sand hath always its root in clay, and there be no veins 


of ſand a t depth wit 
— paper 

him the difference betwixt t 
If quickfilver be put im 

that veſlel exattly topped, 


hin the carth. 5 . 
to reſcribe, King Philip ſhewed 
he ink box and ſand box. Hoauel. 
o a convenient glaſs. veſſel, and 


and kept for ten weeks in a ſand | 


Bacon. 


Milton. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


SANCTIMONY. #./. [ ſan&imonia, Latin.) Holinels ; fcru- | 
. pulous auſterity ; appearance of holineſs. 
It ſanctimony, and a trail vow between an errant Bar- | 


SAN DED. adj. [from and.] 


Baer on Learning. 


| SA'NDEVER. a. /. 


Milton. 


And gravel o'er-abounding. wo Phillips. 
Oer ſandy wilds were yellow harveſts ſpread, Pope. 
2. ee e unſolid. ü , 


Sa'dDBOX Tree. u. V Lhura, Latin.] A plant. 


2. Marked with ſmall ſpots ; variegat 


furnace, whoſe heat may be conſtant, the corpuſcles that 
con: titute the quickſilver will, atter innumerable revolutions, 
be lo connected to one another, that they will appcar in the 
torm of a red powder. Boyle, 
Engag'd with money bags, ag bold ; 

As men with {and bags did of old. Hudibres: 
| The force of water caits gold out from the bowels of 
mountains, and expoles it among the ads of rivers, Dryd. 

Shells are found in the great /and pit at Woolwich. 
Celiq and I, the other day, e 

Walk d o'er the /and hills to the ſea, 
2. Barren country covered with tands. 

Moſt of his army being flain, he, with a ftw of his 

triends, fought to tave themſelves by flight over the deſert 


Prior. 


ſands. nolles. 
| ler ſons ſpread . ne 4 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian ſands. Milton. 


SA'NDAL. u. J. [ jandale, French; ſundalium, Latin.) A 
loole ſhoe, | 
Thus ſung the uncouth ſwain to th' oaks and rills, 
While the till morn went out with jaxdals grey. Milten, 
From his robe "EG 
Flows light ineffable : his harp, his quiver, 
And Lycian bow are gold: with golden jandals 
His teet are ſhod, | "3 
| Ihe ſandalsof celeſtial mold; _ 
Fledg'd with ambrotial plumes, and rich with gold, 
Surround her teet, . 
SAN DA RAK. 2, 
1. A mineral ot a bright light colour, not much unlike to 
artenick, uiley. 
2. A white gum ooꝛing out of the juniper- tree. Bailey. 
SA NDBLIND. adj. | ſand and ind.] Having a defect in the 
eyes, by which {mall particles appear to fly before them. 
My irve begotten father, being more than ſandblind, high 
gravelblind, knows me not. Shakeſp. Mereh. of Venice. 


12 
Prior. 


It hath a funnel-ſhaped flower, conſiſting ot one leaf, which 
s {pread open at the brim, and ſlightly cut into twelve parts; 

at the bottom of the tube is placed the pointal, which after- 
ward hecomes a globular compreſled truit, which has twelve 
cells, in each of which is contained one roundiſh flat feed: 


The fruit of this plant, if ſuffered to remain on till they are 


tully ripe, burſt in the heat of the day with a violent explo- 
ſion, making a noile like the firing of apiltol, and hereby the 


{eeds are thrown about to a conſiderable diſtance. Theſe leeds, 


when green, vomit and purge, and are ſuppoſed to be ſome- 
what a-kin to nu vomica, Millar. 


1, Coveredwith ſand; barren. 


In well ſanded lands little or no ſnow lies. Mortimer. _ 


The river pours alon 1785 
Reſiſtleſs, roaring dreadful down it comesz 9 
Then o'er the ſanded valley floating ſpreads Thomſon, 
with dukky ſpecks, 
My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, | 
So flew'd, fo ſanded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that {weep away the morning dew; 
Crook-knee'd and dewlap'd, like Theſſalian bulls ; 
Slow in purſuit; but match'd in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. | TS. 
SA'NDERLING. #. /. A bird, | 


and mews. arews. 


] Sa'v bers.n.ſ. [ ſantalum, Latin. ] A precious kind of Indian 
wood, of which there are three ſorts, red, yellow, and green, 


 Aromatize it with ſanders, | 


French, of whom probably the name was borrowed, ſuinde- 
ver, is that recrement that is made when the materials of 
pats ; — ſand and a fixt lixiviate alkali, having been firſt 

aked together, and kept long in fuſion, the mixture caſts 
2 the ſuperfluous ſalt, which the workmen afterwards take 
off with ladles, and lay by as little worth. 


N © B . 
'SA'NDISH. adj. [from ſand.} Approaching to the . | 


ſand; looſe; not cloſe ; not compact. 


Plant the tenuifolia's and ranunculus's in freſh ſandiſs 
Evelyn Kalendar. 


earth, taken from under the turf. 
SA'NDSTONE. 2. . [ ſand and flone.] Stone of a looſe an 
friable kind, that eauily crumbles into ſand. | 
Grains of gold in ſandſtone, grey, variegated with a faint 
green and blue, from the mine of Coſta Rica, which is not 
' reckoned rich; but every hundred weight yields about an 
ounce of gold. jo DR 
SAND. adj. [from ſand.] 5 


| 1. Abounding with land; full of ſand. 


I ſhould not ſte the ſandy hourgiaſ run, 
Safer ſhall he be on the ſandy plains, 
Than wherecaſtles mounted ftand. 


to carry water on their camels. rown's Vulgar Errours, 
Rough unweildy earth, nor to the plough ß 
Nor to the cattle kind, with ſandy ſtones 


Favour, lo bottomed upon the ſandy foundation of perſonal 


reſpects only, cannot be long lived. Bacon to Vilhers. 
SANE. adj. | ſans, Latin.] Sound; healthy. Baynard wrote 

a poem on preſerving the body in a ſane and found ſtate. 
SANG. The preterite of 441 | | 

Then ſang Moles and Iſrael this fong unto the Lord. 
Exodus, xv. 


Thee next they ſang, of all creation firſt, Milton. 


 SANGUI'FEROUS, adj. | ſanguifer, Latin. ] Conveying blood. 


The fifth conjugation of the nerves is btanched to the 
muicles of the face, particularly the cheeks, whoſe ſangui- 
ferous veſſels it twiſts about. Derham's Phyjico-Theolegy. 

SANGUIFICA'TION.#./. [ e orgs Fr. ſuuguis and facio, 
Lat.] The production of blood; the converſion of the chyle 
into blood. 
Since the lungs are the chief inſtrument of ſanguification, 
the animal that has that organ faulty can never have the vital 
juices, derived from the blood, in a good ſtate. Arbuthnot. 

Aſthmatick perſons have voracious appetites, and conſe- 
quently, for want of a right ſanguiſication, are-leucophleg - 
matick. _ ; Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

1 ER; 1. . [ ſanguis and facto, Latin. ] Producer of 


Bitters, like choler, are the beſt Janguifiers, and vie the 

beſt febrifuges. _ Floyer on the Humours. 

Ti 5 * GUIFY.V.n. ¶ ſanguis and ſacio, Latin. ] To produce 
0 x ” 


At the ſame time I think, I command: in inferior faculties, 

I walk, fee, hear, digeſt, ſunguiſy, and carnity, by the power 

of an individual ſoul. 1 ale. 

SA'NGUINARY. adj. [ ſanguinarius, Lat. ſunguinaire, French; 
trom ſunguis, Latin. } Cruel; bloody; muztherous. 


We may not propagate religion by wars, or by ſanguinary 


perſecutions to force conſciences. Bacon. 
The ſcene is now more ſanguinary, and fuller of actors 
never Was ſuch a confuſed myiterious civil war as this. 
Howel, 
9 R Pali 


Pope s Odyſſey. 
J- | Jandaraque, French; ſanderaca, Lan vo 


Shakeſpeare. 
Among,the firit ſort we reckon coots, ſanderlings, Bere, 1 


1 | ailey. 

_ Wiſeman's Surgery. 

That which our Engliſh ines call ſandever, and the 
t 


: Woodward, ; 


But I ſhould think ot thallows and of flats. Shakeſpeare. | 


Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
A region ſo deſert, dry, and Jang, that travellers are fain, 


Paſſion transforms us into a kind of ſavages, and mates 
us brutal and ſarguinary. Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 
SA NGUINAKY. 7. / [ ſanguis, Lat.] An herb. Ainſworth. 
$A'NGULINE, ad). | ſanguin, Fr. fungutneus, from ſunguis, Lat. | 
1. Red; having tue colour of blood. 
J nis tellow 
Upbraided me about on _ Nel, | 
S1ying, the /azgurye colour of the leaves g 
Dos bene oy maiter's bluihing cheeks. Shakeſpeare. 
A ſtream of nect ons humour ifluing flow'd 


Sanguine. Milton. 
| Dire Liſiphone there keeps the ward, | | 
Gut im her ſanguine Hh] SM Dryden. 
Her fag aloft, ipread ruſfling to the wind, 9 
Ami ſaugarne {treamers ſeem the flood to fire: 8 
Tue weaver, charm'd with what his loom deſign'd, 
Goes on to ſea, and knows not to retire, Dryden. 


2. Aboundin 

cheerful. | | 0 ; ; 
'The cholerick fell ſhort of the longevity of the ſanguine. 

| Brown, 


g with blood more than any other humour 


p ; . . * . * 
Though theſe faults differ in their complexions 
gane from melancholy, yet they are frequently united, 
\ Warm; ardent; confident. 
A ſet of ſanguine tempers ri 


peries, all tuch apprehenſions. . Sal.. 
SA NGUINS E. 2. ſ. [trom ſanguis.] Blood colour. f 
e A grieily wound, | ORC 
From which forth guſh'd a ſtream of gore, blood thick, 


That all her goodly garments ſtain'd around, 


And in deep /angume dy'd the graily ground. Fairy Q. | 


SANGUINENESS. 2 u. . [trom /argume.) Ardour; heat ot 
SA'NGUINITY, expectation z confidence, Sanguinity is 
perhaps only uſed by Swift. 


Rage, or phrenſy it may be, in ſome perhaps natural cou- | 


rage, or e of temper in others; but true valour it 
is not, i it kn 
ot all extrinſick violence; which Keeps itſelt a diſtinct prin- 
cipality, independent upon the outward man. Decay of Piety. 
I very much dutruit your ſanguinity. '. . Savift. 
SANGUI NEOUS. adj. [ ſanguineus, Latin; ſanguin, French.] 
1. Conltituting blood. NIN : 
This animal of Plato containeth not only ſanguinedus and 
reparable particles, but is made up of veins, nerves, and ar- 
teries, „ | 
2. Abounding with blood. N | 
A plethorick conttitution, in which true blood abounds, 
is called ſauguineous. 1 Arbuthnot. 


SA'NNHEDRIM. 2. /. [ {jzedrium, Latin.] The chief council 


among the Jews, conſiſtin 

high prieſt preſided. 
SANICEE. 4. . [ ſanicle, Fr, ſanicula, Latin.] A plant. 

| It is an umbelliferous plant, and its flower conſiſts of five 

leaves, placed orbicularly ; but bent back to the centre of the 


g of leventy elders, over whom the 


flower, and reſting on the empalement, which becomes a fruit 


compoſed of two ſeeds, which are 
ſide, but plain on the other, „ 
SANMIES. u. ſ. Latin. ] Thin matter; ſerous excretion. 


gibbous and prickly o 


none 


It began with a round crack in the ſkin, without other | 


matter than a little ſazzzes. 
SA'NIOUS. aj 
not a well digeſted pus. | . 

_ Obſerving the ulcer. ſunious, I propoſed digeſtion as the 
only way to remove the pain. Wiſeman, 
__ SA'NITY. 2 /. | ſanitas, Latin.] Soundneſs of min. 

1 How pregnant, ſometimes, his replies are? 


Miſeman's Surgery. 


A happinels that often madneſs hits on, 
Which ſauity and reaſon could not be 
So prolp'rouſly delivered of. Sh 
x. The preterite of An. 
As it the opening ot her mouth to Zelmane had opened 
ſome great floodgate of ſorrow, whereof her heart could not 
abide the violent iſſue, ſhe ſanł to the ground. Sidney. 
Our men followed them clole, took two ſhips, and g 


SAN 


ave 
divers others ot their ſhips their death's wounds, whereof toon 
_ atter they /ank and periſhed, Bacon's War with Spain. 
SANS. prep. [French.] Without. Out of ule, 7215 
1 L.“Lłaſt ſcene of all, . | 
That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, | 
Is tecond childiſhineſs and mere oblivion, | 
Sans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans taſte, ſans every thing. Shakeſp. 
For nature ſo prepolterouſly to err. | 
| Being not deficient, blind, or lame of ſenſe, . 
Saus witchcraft could not. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


| SAP. 2. J. {repe, Saxon; /p, Dutch.] The vital juice of | 


plants; the juice that circulates in trees and herbs, 
| Now ſucking of the ſap of herbs molt tweet, - 
Or of the dew, which yet on them does lie, 
No in the ſame bathing his tender feet. 
Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In aß conſuming Winter's drizzled ſnow, 
And all the conduits of my blood troze up, 
Yet hath my night of life lome memory. 
Wound the bark of our fruit-trees, | 
Leit, being over-proud with ſap and blood, 
With too much riches itcontound itſelf, SH. Rich. II. 
His preſence had infus'd TOS | 


Into the plant ſciential ſap. | Milton. 
 _ The /ap which at the root is bred _ 
In trees, through all the boughs is ſpread. Waller. 


Vegetables conſiſt of the ſame parts with animal ſub- 
ftances, ſpirit, water, ſalt, oil, earth; all which are con- 
tamed in the /ap they derive from the earth. Arbuthnot. 

To SAP. w. a. [ japper, French; zappare, Italian.) To un- 
dermine; to ſubvert by digging; to mine, e 

Their dwellings were fapp'd by floods, 
Their houſes fell upon their houſhold gods. D 
To SAP. v. 1. To proceed by mine; to proceed inviſibly, 
For the better ſecurity of the troops, both aſlaults are car- 


ried on by ſapping. Tatler. 
In vain may heroes fight, and patriots rave, | 
If ſecret gold aps on from knave to knave. Pope. 


SAPPHIRE, x. g. | ſapphirus, Latin: fo that it is unproperly 

written ſaphyre.] A precious ſtone of a blue colour. 
Saphire is of a bright blue colour. _ Woodward. 

n enroll'd tuffs, flow'rs purfled, blue and white, 
Like ſaphire, pearl, in rich embroidery. Shakeſpeare. 
He tinctures rubies with their roſy hue, 

Ani on the ſaphire ſpreads a heavenly blue. Blackmore. 
Thattheſaphire ſhould grow foul, and loſe its beauty, when 
worn by one that is lecherous, and many other fabulous ſto- 
11es of gems, are great arguments that their virtue is equiva- 
lent to their value, 3 Derbam. 
$4 PPHIRINE. 4dj. { ſafphirinus, Latin,] Made of ſapphire; 
She was too ſuphirine and clear for thee ; 


zeſembling ſappnhirr. 
Cay, flint, and jet now thy fit dwellings be. 
A few grains of thell ſilver, with a convenient proportion 
ef powdered eryltal glats, having been kept three hours in 
tulon, I tound the coliquated mals, upon breaking the cru- 
cidle, of a lovely ſapbiriue blue. Boyle. 
'$A'PID. adj, { ſupidus, Latin. ] Taſteful; palatable z making 
a powertul timulation upon the palate. 
Thus cuts, to make the water /apid, do raiſe the mud 


Donne, 


ryden. | 


as ſan- | 
Gowerament of the Tongue, 


dicule, in the number of fop- 


ows not as well to ſuffer as to do. That mind 
is truly great, and only that, which ſtands above the power 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 
2. Dry; old; huſky. 


Millar. | 
. [from ſanies.] Running a thin ſerous matter, | 
| SAPONA'CE 
| SA'PONARY, 


akeſpeare's Hamlet. | 


4 
[Sap Pv. adj. [trom ſap.] 


Spenſer. | 

| | to whic 
„„ I talks, which continue moiſt and/appy long, doth m 

Shakeſpeare. | | ER, | N 
I. Young; not firm; weak. | 


4 


| SA'RCENET, 2. . {Suppoſed by Skinner to be 


* 


SAR 


The moſt oily parts are not ſeparated by a flight decoG1orn, 
till they are ditentangled from the ſalts; for it what remains 
ot the ſubject, after tne intuſion and decoction, be continued 
to be boiled down with the addition of freſh water, a fat, 
ſapiid, odorous, vitcous, inflammable, frothy water, will con- 
luntly be found floating a-top of the boiling liquor. 


Woe | Arbuthnot. 
SAPIDITY. 5 . [from ſapid.] Taſtefulneſs; power of iti- 
SA PIDNESS, F mulating the palate. ' , 
As for their taite, if their nutriment be air, neither can it 
be an inſtrument thereof; for the body of that clement is in- 
gultible, and void ot all ſapidity. Brown's Vulgar Hrrours. 
It ſapidneſs belong not to the mercurial principle of ve- 
getabics and animals, it will ſcarce be ditcriminated from 
their phlegi. | ſs 2h Hoyle. 
SA PIEN CE. A. ſ. ¶ ſapience, Fr. ſapicntia, Latin.] Wildom ; 
ſageneſs; Knowledge. 5 
57 ſajience, I mean what the ancients did by philoſophy ; 
the habit or diſpoſition of mind which importeth the love ot 
wildom. | Grew, 
Ne only ny 
a 


that dwell in lowly duſt, 
The {ons of 


rknels and of ignorance; 


But they whom thou, great Jove, by doom unjuſt, 
Didit to the top of honour carſt advance 
They now, or up with's deigntul inſolence, TS 
Deipiſe the brood of bleſſed ſapience. Spenſer. 


King James, of immortal memory, among all the lovers 
and adnurers of divine and human ſapzence, accomplithed at 
Theobalds his own days on earth. Wotton. 

Becauſe enterpriſes, guided by ill counſels, have equal ſuc- 
ceſs to thole by the belt judgment conducted, there 

violence the fame external figure with ſapience. Raleigh, 

Saptence and bs OE. 
Immenſe, and all his Father in him ſhone. Milton, 
Q fov'reign, virtuous, precious of all trees OED 
In Paradiſe! of operation bleſt 
To ſapience. | 

8 gs a wretch in Bedlam, _ 

Though perhaps among the rout 
le wildly flings his filth about, 
Still has gratitude and ſapience _ 

Io ſpare the folks that give him ha'pence, 
SA'PLENT. adj. { ſapiens, Latin.) Wiſe ; ſage, 
There the yjaprent king held dalliance. 
Sa Ess. adj. | /aploos, Dutch, } 

1. Wanting tap; wanting vital juice. 5 
Pithleſs arms, like to a wither'd-vine, B | 

That droops his ſapleſi branches to the ground. Shakeſp. 

The tree of knowledge, blaſted by diſputes, © 

_ Produces ſapleſs leaves inſtead of fruits. Denbam. 

This ſingle ſtick was full of ſap; but now in vain does art 
tie that withered bundle of twigs to its ſopleſs trunk. Swift, 


. 


Milton. 


Savuift. 
Milton, 


If by this bribe, well plac'd, he would enſnare 
Some. ſapleſi uſurer that wants an heir. Dryden's Juwen. 
SA'PLING. z. . [trom ſap.] A young tree; a young plant. 
Look how I am bewitch'd; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blaſted 
Nurſe the ſaplings tall, and curl the grove 
ith ringlets quaint, 

A ſapling pine he wrench' | 
The readieſt weapon that his fury found.  Dryzden, 
What planter will attempt to yoke | | 
A. /apling with a falling oak? | Sabi. 
Slouch'd turn'd his head, jaw his wife's vig'rous hand 

_ Wielding her oaken ſapling of command. King's Laura. 
28 adj. from ſapo, Latin, ſoap.] Sopy; re- 
N lembling ſoap; having the qualities * ſoap. 
By digeſting a ſolution of ſalt of tartar with oil of almonds, 
I could reduce them to a ſoft ſaponary ſubſtance. 

Any mixture of an oily ſubſtance with ſalt, 
BY ſoap : bodies of this nature are called 
SA'POR. u. ſ. ¶ Latin. 

lating the palate. ä | 

There is ſome ſapor in all aliments, as being to be diſtin- 
guiſhed and judged by the guſt, which cannot be admitted 
in ir. Broms Vulgar Errours. 
_ Theſhape of thoſe little particles of matter which diſtin- 
guiſh the various ſapors, odours, and colours of bodies. Watts. | 
SAPORI'FICK, 4 
Having the power to produce taſtes. 


SA'PPINESS. 2, .. [from ſappy.] The ſtate or the 
abounding in tap; ſucculence; juicinels, | 


d from out the ground, 


may be called 
ſaponaceous. Arbuthb. 
* alte; power of affecting or ſtimu- 


quality.of | 
x & ; 
1. Abounding in ſap; juicy ſucculent. 

The ſappy parts, and next reſembling juice, 
Were turn d to moiſture for the body's ule, 
Supplying humours, blood, and nouriſhment. 

| he boughs h | 
Attire themſelves with blooms, ſweet rudiments | 
Of future harveſt, - Phillips, 
The green heat the ripe, and theripe give fire to the green; 
the bigneſs of their leaves, and hardneſs of their 

uch con- 
Mortimer. 


Dryden. | 


tribute, | 


is young pri 


] nce was brought up among nurſes, till he 
arrived to thea 


fe was committed to Dr. Cox. 


and ſappy age, Hayward. 
SA'RABAND. 1. /. [ carabande, Spaniſh ; ſarabande, French.) 
A Spaniſh dance. | 


The ſeveral modifications 


of this tune- laying quality in a 
fiddle, to play NF 


8 ſarabands, jigs, and gavots, are as 
much real qualities in the inſtrument as the thought is in the 
mind of the compoſer. Arbutb. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
SA'RCASM. u. J. [ ſarceſme, Fr. ſarcaſinus, Latin. ] A keen 

reproach; a taunt; a gibe. | 
_ Rejoice, O young man, ſays Solomon, in a ſevere farcaſts, 
m the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of t y 
but know that for theſe things God will bring thee into judg- 
ment. Rogers's Sermons. 
When an angry maſter ſays to his ſervant it is bravely 
cone, it is one way of giving a levere reproach; for the 
words are ſpoken by way of ſarcaſm, or iron Watts. 
SARCA'STICALLY. adv. 


[from ſarceuflick.] gly; le- 
verely. | | 0 

He aiked a lady playing with a lap-dog, whether the wo- 
men of that country uſed to have any children or no ; thereby 
ſarcaſtically reproaching them for miſplacing that uffection 
upon brutes, which could only become a mother to her _ 
South. 
SARCA'STICAL, 1 from. /arcoſm.} Keen; taunting ; ſe- 

8 ARC A STICK. vere, | | 
Whata fierce and /zrcaflick reprehenſion would this have 
drawn from the friendſhip of the world, and yet whata gentle 
one did it receive from Chriſt ? South, 


ſericum ſara- 


1 auntin 


cenicum, Latin. ] Fine thin woven ilk. 

Why art thou then exaſperate, thou idle immaterial ſkein 
of ſley d tilk, thou green /arcenet flap for a fore eye, thou 
taſſel of a prodigal's purſe? Shateſp. Troilus and Crefſida. 
It they be covered, though but with linen or ſarcenet, it 
— the effluvium. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Theſe are they that cannot bear the heat 

Of tigur'd titks, and under ſarcenets ſweat. 


„with their feet. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


She darts trom /arcenet ambuſh wily kers 


tore had 


apling, wither'd up. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
Milton. 


heart; 


Boyle. 


Sarcaſms of wit are tranſinitted in ſtory. Gow. of Tongue. | 


1 


* * 


J. | feporifique, Fr. ſapor and facio, Latin.]] 


of ſix years: when he had paſſed this/weak | 


SAT 
T witches thy fleevey or with fa 
Her fan will pat the check; 
To SA'RCLE. v. a. [ /arcler, F 
weed corn. | \ | 
SARCOCE'LE, 1. J. [ca and „he; ſercocele F. It. 
excreſceuce of the telticles, which icunctumes 2 A Petty 
as to itretch che ſcrotum much beyond its natanl x luge 
: Re. 
SARCO'MA. ᷑(4. J. Lean. A fleſhy excreſcence inc, - 
growing in any part ot the body, eſpecially the 5 8 "uy, 
| teils. 
adi. [capt and pays. Fleſh Bails 


"ling. 
SARCO'PHAGY. A. ſ. [oz2t and $45, g. f 
ing fleſh, - 1 4 1 N er Practice of eat 
There was no ſarcophagy before the 
8 eating - fleth, our tat LO 
onger lives than their potterity, Breu yp. les un 
SARCO'TICK, 2. . (Foo ret, farcotique, Pratt ima: . 
eines ich fill up ulcers with ne tleth ; the f. +] Medi 
natives. | "ME as inezr, 
By this means the humour was mod 
breathed forth; the eſcar alſo leparate 
ter which the ulcer incarne 
the ulcerations about it w 
ſuch like epuloticks. 5 
SARCULA'TION. 2. /. | ſarculus, L 
ing; plucking up weeds. 
SA'RDEL. | 
SA'RDINE Stone. Cn. J. A fort of precious ſtone, - 
SA'RDIUS. 5 


1 He that fat was to look upon like a iaſper and a far; 
one. ; | T2 © SET Ang 
T yen ſetinit four rows of ſtones : the firſt row l 4 
a ſardius. | ve. 
N 1. J. A precious ſtone. d. xi. i. 
. NE onyx is an accidental variety of the agate bn 
of a dark horny colour, in which is 4 plate of T 125 41 ti 
and ſometimes of red: when on one or both tides irs, 
there 9 to lie alſo a plate of a reddiſh colour, th ng 
_ ellers call the ſtone a ſardonyæ. i 2 
SAR K. u. ſ. [ rcyn x, Saxen. 7 RF «Ward, 
1. A ſhark or ſhirk, 5 ap 
8. = eee, it denotes a ſhirt. BP OST. 
Flaunting beaus ang with their breaſts or : 
 farks over their wailtcoats. Arbuthnot's Hil of Ya BY 
SARN. z. /. A Britiſh word for pavement, or ſtepping ring 
{till uſed in the ſame ſenſe in Berkſhire and Hampipire 25 
SA'RPLIER, 4. ſ. [ Jarpilliere, French.] A piece of canyy 
for wrapping up wares; a packing cloth, _ Bails 
SA'RRASINE, 1. . {In botany.] A kind of bios 3; 
A RSA. | 1 3 
SarSaPatetta J. Both a tree and a plant.  Ainſep, 
SARSE, 1. J. A tort of fine lawn ſieve, 


| Baiky, 
To SARSE. v. a. Jager, French. To ſift throuch ** 
or ſearie. 15 ” Rat 


miliar airs 

theſe ſnares . 

rench; reals, Latin Ws 
6 


SARCO'PHAGOUS, 
feeding on fleſh. 


flood; an .. 
. 5 And. | 
hers preſerved then) "ith 


erately repreſſeq, 
parated in the fontan 
ned with common ſarcoti 
cre Cured by ointment of tuty 
Yeman on Inflammag. = 
ann. ] The act of wed | 


Da 
, 


and 
4. 
'be 5 ang 


3, . 2 a B , : 
_ 1. 90 [In agriculture.] A piece of woodland wn ] 
into arable | = | 

k a Hg bai: 
SASH, 1. J. [Of this word the etymologiſts give no Sr blu 


I ſuppole it comes from ſrache, of | 

worn being a mark of 40 5 

made particularly for th 
1. A belt worn by way of 


ache to know, 2% 
ttinction; and a fh window bi, 
e take of ſeeing an being ſeen, ] 

diſtinction; a lilken band worn by 


aw 


| . a the army. 
2. A window to formed as to be let up and down by wi 
She ventures now to lift the 2 ; 128 e 
The window is her proper ſpliere. uff 
As for the poem he writ on vour ſaſh, 
Ny ſiſter tranſerib'd it laſt nignt. 64 
_ broke a pane in the /h window that looked in th wid 
yard... | 1 82 Kot | 
SA'SHOON. z. .. A kind of leather itutting put into" backs 1. Be. 
the wearer's eaſe, | | Jinſworth, | 
SA'SSAFRAS. u. ſ. A tree: one of the ſpecies of the comcliay A 
—_— The wood is medicinal, - | a 
SAT, The preterite of /it. 8 R 
Tue picture of fair Venus, that o 
For which men ſay the goddeſs fat, 1 Ce 
Was loſt, till Lely, from your look, Wars 8 
Again that glorious image took © Puli. 2 55 
I anſwered not the rehearſal, becauſe I knew the author ſat 
to himſelf when he drew the picture, and was the ve Bays H 
of his own farce. | Driden. hi 
SA TAN. 1. /. [.ww Satanas, Latin.] The prince ot kell; * 
the devil; any wicked ſpirit. | | A 
IT beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven. Lute, x. ll 285 
They are much increaſed by the talſe ſuggeſtions of Satan, vith 
3 | 6 Saunderſon's Judgment in ont View. - 
Ignme deſpiteful act = A no 
«Of Satan done in Paradiſe, = — Mila, ae” 
Sa nie Lad} [from Satau.] Deviliſh ; infernal. time 
The faint ſatanick hoſt wes 
Defenſive ſcarce. HR 4 Ar. s A 
SA'TCHEL.. 5. /. [ ſeckel, German; ſacculut, Latin.) A li wok 
tle bag: commonly a bag uſed by ichoolboys to ca thu D 
dee, 126 77 gn path» 4-4 6 Ty 
The whining ſchoolboy with his ſatchel, Hi 
And ſhining morning face, creeping like [nail —_, Bl 
Unwillingly to ſchool. Shakeſp. As Yau Lite 3. A 
Schoolboys lag with ſatchels in their hands. Sgt. 1 Woo 
ToSATE, v. a. ¶ ſatio, Latin.] To ſatiate; to glut; to pal; fon 
* rd 3 — 1 9 G 
ated at length, ere long I might percerve , 
Stran ee in me. e Milton's Parade Li « 
How will their bodies ſtript | gf 
Enrich the victors, while the vultures ſate ay eular 
Their maws with full repaſt! Than 


Thy uſeleſs ſtrength, miſtaken king, employ, 

Sated with rage, and ignorant of joy. _ * 
SATELLITE. 2. f. [ fatelles, Lat. ſatellite, Fr. I WORD 
commonly pronounced in proſe with the e mute in oy 142 
ral, as in the ſingular, and is therefore only of tut cont 
bles; but Pope has in the plural continued the Lat rr 

and aſſigned it four, I think, improperly. ] Ama 
revolving round a larger. _ 
Four — move bout Jupiter, and five about e. 
called their ſatellites. 


en 


1 „ xy | ench 
The ſmalleſt planets are fituated neareſt the 1 — 
other; whereas Jupiter and Saturn, that are val Y 550 8 
and have many jatellites about them, are wiſely 95 
the extreme regions of the ſyſtem. 
Alk of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove's ſatellites are Jets than Jove ? 
SATE ele US. adj, [from ſatelies, Latin. 
tatellites. | 8 tend 
Their ſolidity and opacity, and their 2 — 
ance, their revolutions about the {un, and the 
about their axis, are exactly the lame 
| Cheyne's P 
To 3 * [ ſatto, Lav.) : 
1. To ſatisfy; to fill. ' of het 
Thoſe * are the moſt grateful where N 2 n· 
is ſmall, or the ſtrength of the Imell allaxed; Bam 
Il and ſatiates 8" 


c " 


; Pep 
] Conbttity ® 


„ . ? bs . 
hiloſophical Princize 


Buying of land is the reſult of 3 tv 


a. 


Dryd. Juv. 


ther woo the ſenſe than ſatiate it. 
ut their 997! 


men in trade ſeldom think of 1432; 0 


yp land, well employ. _ Locke. | 
| thei trade — Dh, | 
a rd high above the clouds; till all their force a ; 
. fam, ” her rav nous Jaws th' earth Jatiate a by 1 
iy | | | ” 
fe +: to pall ; to fill beyond natural deſire. | 
3. To 15 ſatiate and 1von ill, | Mitt . 
toy » aſant. , | . 
4 Though Po velty preſents, children are preſently eager to 
* taſte, and are às oon fatiated with it. oc le. 
by, late may he ſatiated, but not latisty'd. Norris. 
v3 To gratify gen alice of ies, although the 
| ſurvive the malice. of my enemies, altho y 
at. lud be eatiated with my blood. King Charles. 
No bine; to impregnate with as much as can be con- 
ont * 164 or imbibed. 1 ” 
wt tunen t {alt of tartar draw more water out of the 
"ng | Ws Wee certain proportion to its quantity, but tar want 
ch ar, O "ttrative force after it is /atiated with water? New. 
cat. er adj, (from the verb.] Glutted full to ſatiety. 
Hog it has with, it ſeems a participle; when of, an ad- 
Un * | : 
: af ect. ir'd to their eſtates 
: ats ur generals, reti ö An oy t | 
ang In lite's cool evenings ſatiate of applaule, | 
and "+: of bleeding ev'n in Bruntwick's cauſe. Pope. 
tony, 3 and eee all huſh'd and ſatiate lay, 
reed. N - eat, in dreams, the cuſtard of the day. Pope's Dunc. 
Dias. erer T. 5. J. | jatietas, Latin; ſatiete, Fr.] Fulnels be- 
Sarl , lelire or pleaſure z more than enough z weariſomeneſs 
Jy nty; {tate of being palled or glutted, | | 
: wh He eaves a ſhallow plaſh to plunge him in the deep, 
Ir ding And with ſatiety ſeeks to 28 his 1. e eee | 
iv. z. hi ore jealous than a favourite, eſpecially towards | 
that eng ume and ſuſpect of ſatrety. | Watton. 
u. 14, Is all bet e. there is ſatiety ; and after they be 2 | 
het re departetetn. Hatkenbell. 
11 "tis their verdu hey latiate and ſoon fill, ION | 
Wilite, Thou 9 nn : but thy words, with grace divine 
white | 2 being to their amr pers 1 a TW Ig 
ehen: i aGion, the uſefulneſs of which has made it the mat- 
Ward, or NO Sor man may bear the continual purſuit of, | 
| withwut loathing or ſatzety. South. 
The joy unequall'd, it its end it Sans ES, 

: Without ſatiety, though e er {0 bleit, TL | 
Is And but more relifh'd as _ _— —_ 5 7 Lal 
Tul Av. u. , ſatin, French; drapo di ſetan, Italian; ſattin, 
tones, 8 4 Mo iaſe, and mining . 
5 Such 2 glittering ſhew it bare, and ſo bravely it was held 
18 up from the bead: upon her body ſhe wore a doublet of iky- 

5 al, — ſatin, covered withplates of gold, and as it were nailed 
LI with precious ſtones, that init ſhe might ſeem armed. Sidney. 
Ainfw, The ladies dreſs'd in rich {ymars were ſeen, | 

Of Florence ſatin, flow'r'd with white and green, 
12 And for a ſhade betwixt the ee gridelin. Dryden. | 
à latte | : >: ' JC 2 5 

Her petticoat, transtorm d apace, 5 FOI 
Baby, Sn back ſatin, flounc'd with lace. Swift. | 
Bats Lay the child carefully in a caſe, 8 __ . —＋ 5 of 

7. blue ſatin. 05 Arbutbnot and Pope. 
* 0 F. RE. z. ſ. ¶ ſattr a, r . JR ks eee aer, aa 
Ty red. Wr. | wickednels or | 

ks tyrits, a latyr; ſatire, Fr.] A poem in hien of 8 
r. hy is es Proper ſatire is dittinguiſhed, by the 
100 generality of the pra ag , om Ton ente _ 1 
againit a particular perſon; but they are too Irequently con- 
ah founded. . 1 ELH4 a 
_ He dares to ſing thy praiſes in a clime 
8533 Where vice triumphs, and virtue is a crime; . 
ke Where ev'n to draw the g's - thy mind, 2 1 | 
Wo” ls ſatyr on the moſt of human Kin. ryden. 
3 U . Grd fork Latin; ſatirique, French; 
DR” dark RICK, 5 trom ſatzre. . V 
Nr 1. Belonging to ſatire; e 5 ene . invective. 
1 Lou mult not think, that a /atyrick ſtyle e 
aue Allows of icandalousand brutiſh words. Roſcommon. 
; What human kind defires, and what = 7 ag 
Rage paſſions, pleaſures, impotence of will, ; 1 95 
Shall this ſatirical collection fill. Dryden's Juvenal. 
2. Cenſorious; oy in a W | : 1 
NR: Slanders, Sir; for the /atirical ſlave ſays here, that o 
Wallr, wen have grey beards; that their faces 12 | 
| DU TER "Th akeſpeare. 
uthor jk Ty 8 | + 
1 He that hath a ſatirical vein, as he maketh others afraid 
7 of his wit, ſo he had need be af raid ot others memory. Bacan. 
eof hell we 8 dunces * ſatirick, _ : * N 
A, take it for a panegyrick..,. © OWL | 
be, 1. n. eee ec adv. from "hong With invective; 
of Satan, with intention to cenſure or vility. eee 
View, He applies them ſatirically to lome cuſtoms, and kinds of 
8 (elo y, which he arraigns. Dryden. 
Alike. ATIRIST. u. / from ſatire. } One who writes ſatires. | 
| Wycherly, in his writings, is the ſharpeſt /atyri/i of his 
ernal. time; but, in his nature, he has all the ſoftneſs of the ten- 
derek; dilpoſitions: in his writing he is ſevere, bold, under- 
Milter. taking ; in his nature gentle, modeſt, inoffenſive. Granv. 
.] A ut 0 win powders 1ave been conitantly 7 ere of 8 
-arry that candid ſatyriſis, from the Codrus of Juvenal to the 
ris. Damon of Borleay, Letter to the Publiſher of the Dunciad. 
Yet ſoft his nature, though ſevere his lay; 5 
. His anger moral, and his wiſdom gay: 
vu Like l. A de e 4. e lo true, 
Kaub 5 how'd vice had his hate and pity too. ope. 
t; to pal 22 8 a. | ſatirizer, Fr. from ſatire.) To cen- 
| Ie, | , 
Coretouſneſs is deſcribed as a veil caſt over the true mean- 
radi Li N ths N „which was to ſatirize his ane * 
e ptuouſneſs. ryden.. 
4 Should a writer ſingle out and point his e Bag parti- | 
Fh. perſons, or ſatirize the miſerable, he might bo ſure of 
1 ng a great part of his readers; but he muſt be a very 
Pu. i manit he could pleaſe himſelf. Addiſon. 
his wold B inſit that my hon's mouth be not defiled with ſcandal ; 
in the py 1 = pot mg uſe of him to Om! 4% 0 8 
tlute 1- alirige his betters. ſon's Spectator. 
Latin tam % 11s as hard to ſatirixe well a man of diſtinguiſhed vices, 
mall planet — praiſe well a man of diſtinguiſhed virtues. Swift. 
1 Teatro. 1. /. | ſatisfactio, Lat. ſatisfaZtion, Fr.] 
out Sault, Th ot plealing to the full. | : 

LT ſet * 111d, having a power to ſuſpend the execution and 
in and 4e alien of any of its deſires, is at liberty to conſider the 
(t]y eres, Hagel them, ho h Locke. | 
removed te * \*ltate of being pleaſed. | 

Beni . Tis « wretched ſatisfaction a revengeful man takes, even 
in dung h > h . 
"I S bis lite, provided his enemy go for oy 6 
2 ' 5 3 ran e. 

no of There - 5 8 

dong ® 10 Te are very few diſcourſes ſo ſhort, clear, and con- 

rs, Ach molt men may not, with alis/adtion enough 
ous Ae LR ves, raiſe a doubt. Locle. 
eir reta 7 "1 rom ſuſpenle, uncertainty, or uneaſineſs. 

e. — #: leave me fo unſatisfied? K-41 
al Pri G Gre. 15 action can you have Shakeſpeare. 

"URCation : th; ieh ; 
nu at which pleates. | | 
egree of den ſeeured a « Hy circle of earthly pleaſures, and-had not God 
n | 


a : Ts 
for thele 
Bam 
tiates , 
their Wen 


- 
. . 
1a ® 


tp 
. 


EST 


tin their profit has brought them in more than 


Wald be n {0)id pleaſure trom his own actions, he 
. ed to complain that pleaſure was not ſatisfac- 
Oker' ry n " 


ation each Nuſtrious name, 


_— 


2. To feel to the fill, 


Fed upon them. 


4. To tree from doubt, perplexity, or ſuſpenſe. 
| and curious you may ſatify your- | 
| ſelves in Leonardo de Vine. _ Dry 


> ach toys as theft have cheated into fame; 


2. Atoniug; making amends. 3 
A molt wiſe and ſufficient means of redemption and fal- | 


To SATISFY. v. a. [ati qaire, Fr. ſatigacio, Latin. 
1. Lo content; to pleaſe to ſuch a degree as that nothing more 


To Sa TIs FT. v. u. To make payment. 


SATURN. 2. 


_ » Exchanging folid quiet to obtain | 


Ie windy ſatisfa;tion of the brain. Dryden's Juv, 


5. Amends; atonement tor a crime; recompenſe for an injury, 


Die he or juſtice muit; unlcts for him 
Some other able, and as willing, pay 
Tune rigid ſatigf action, death tor death. Milton's Par. Loft, 


SATISFA'CTIVE. adj. { /atisjafus, Lat.] Giving latis faction. 


By a final and ſatrsfactive diſcernment ot faith, we lay 
the laſt effects upon the firit caule of all things. Fulg. Err. 


SATISFA'CTORILY. adj, [from ſatisfafory.] To latis- 


taction. 


Bellonius hath been more ſatigfactorily experimental, not 
only athrming that chameleons feed on 3 upon exen- 


teration he found theſe animals in their bellies. g. Err. 


They {train their memory to anſwer him ſatis aorily 
unto all his demands. | Di 


SATISFA'CTOKINESS. 1. /. [from ſatigfactory.] Power of 


latistying; power of giving content. 
I be incomplcatneis of the ſeraphick lover's happineſs, in 
his fruitions, proceeds not trom their want of ſaligfacfori- 
ui, but his want of an intire poſſeſſion of them, Boyle. 


SATISFA'CTORY. adj. [ ſatisfaFoire, Fr. jatisfadus, Lat.] 
1. Giving fatisfa&tion ; giving content. 


An intelligent American would tcatce take it for a /atis- | 


Jaclory account, if, debtring to learn our architedtuie, he 
ſhould be told that a pillar was a ching ſupported by a balis, 
8 | 1 


vation, by the ſatisfactory and meritorious death and obe- 
dience ot the incarnate Son of God, Jetus Chriſt, r | 


1s defired, 


A good man ſhall be /e from himſelf. Prov. xiv. | 


_ Wall he {atisty his rigour, | 
Satisfy" {never ? > 


Milton. 


Who hath cauled it to rain on the earth, to ſatisfy the de- 


ſolate and waſte ground, and to cauſe the bud of the tender | 


wee to ſpring torth? ? | Job, xxXxVii1. 27. 
I will purive and divide the ſpoil ; my Jult ſhall be /atzs- 
Exod. xv. 9. 


He is well paid that is well /at;sfied ; 
And 1, delivering you, am ſatisfied, 
And therein do account myſelf well paid. 


Ot many things ulefu 
| Iden. 
When come to the utmoſt extremity of body, what can 


The righteous eateth to the ſatisfying of his foul. Prov. | 
3. To recompenſe; to pay to content. 1 


* 


there put a ſtop and ſatisfy the mind that it is at the end of 


ſpace, when it is /at:sfied that body itfelf can move into it? | 


| Locke, 

This I would willingly be ſatisfied in, whether the foul, 
when it thinks thus, teparate from the body, acts leſs ra- 
tionally than when conjointly with it ? 


5. To convince. | 


Locke. 1 


He declares himſelf ſatisfied to the contrary, in which he | 


has given up the caule. _ Dryden. 


themtelves moſt firm, ſolid, and /atisfying. 


By the quantity of ſilver they give or take, they eſtimate | 


the value of other things, and ſatisfy tor chem: thus tilver. 
becomes the meaſure ot commerce. | 


thing till it will receive no more. 


* 'Z 


Bethe figures of the ſalts never o various, yet if the atoms 


of water were fluid, they would always ſo conform to thoſe 


figures as to fill up all vacuities z and conjequently the wa- 


ter would be ſaturable with the fame quantity of any ſalt, 


which it is not. . Grew's Coſmol. Sacra. 


| SA'TURANT, adj. [from ſaturans, Lat.] Impregnating to 


the fill. 3 | 9 
To SA TURATE. v. a, [ /aturo, Latin.) To impregnate 


*till no more can be received or imbibed. ' 
Rain-water is plenplyl ſaturated with enen mat - 
ter, and more or leſs ſtored with it. oodavard. 


Still night ſuceeedss 
A ſoften' d ſhade, and ſaturated carth | 


Aaits the morning beam. 


tion, though there are conſtant emanations thereof. CH ue. 


according to Verſtegan, trom 
probably from Saturn, dies Saturm.) The laſt day of the 
Week. | SY 

This matter I handled fully in laſt Saturday's Spectator. 
| | + Addiſon. 

the ſtate of being ſaturated; repletion. | 

. [ ſaturne, French ; l Latin. 
1. The remoteſt planet of the ſolar ſyite a 

logers to.impreſs melancholy, dulnels, or ſeverity of temper. 


4 -.. Thomſon. | 
SATURDAY. A. ſ. [pxzenrozgy or pxrennpoirg, Saxon, | 
en, a Saxon idol; mwie 


SATU'RITY. 1. /. ¶ ſaturitas, from ſaturo, Latin. ] Fulneſs; 


m: ſuppoſed by aſtro- 


e ſmal pier are placed neareſt the ſun and each 


upiter and Saturn, that are valitly greater, 


ther; whereas 
1 Pr: Bentley, 


are wiſely removed to the extreme regions. 
5 | From the far bounds , ' 
Of utmoſt Saturn, wheeling wide his round. Thorſon. 
2. [In chemiſtry. Lead. : 
SA'TURNINE, adj. [ ſaturninus, Lat. ſaturmen, Fr. from, Sa- 
turn. ] Not. light; not volatile; 
ſevere of temper : ſuppoſed to 
of Saturn. : 8 . 
I may caſt my readers under two diviſions, the mercurial 
and ſaturnine : the firſt are the gay part, the others are of a 
more ſober and ſolemn turn. Addiſon, 


SATU'RNIAN. adj. I. ſaturnius, Latin.) Happy; golden: ule | 


by poets for times of felicity, ſuch as are feigned to have 
been in the reign of Saturn. | © © 
Th' Auguſtus, born to bring Saturnian times, Pope. 
SA'TYR. n. ſ. | ſatyrus, Latin. {A fybran god: ſuppoled 
among the ancients to be rude and lecherous. a 
Satyrs, as Pliny teſtifies, were found in times paſt in the 
eaſtern mountains - India. 1 Peacham on Drawing. 
'TYRIASIS, u. . [from /ahr. ] — 
"> If the chyle 2 eng , it breeds a ſatyrra/is,'or an 
abundance of ſeminal lymphas. Floyer on the Humours. 


SAVAGE. adj. [ ſauvage, French; ſelvaggio, Italian.) 


1. Wild; uncultivated. 


Theſe godlike virtues wherefore doſt thou hide, 
Affecting private life, or more obſcure 
In ſavaee wildneſs? : | 
— s, and ſavage berries of the wood, 6 
And roots and herbs, have been my mcagre food. Did. 
2. Untamed; cruel. 


Chain me to ſome ſteepy mountain's top, 


Where roaring bears and ſavage hons roam. Sbakeſp. 
Tyrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 


Pope. 
3. Uncivilized; barbarous; untaugit. | 
Hence with your little won : eee I 
ight us, methinks ud age; 
70 — ps you, were tell cruelty. Sbateſp. Macbeth. 


loomy; grave; melancholy; | 
. 


Miiton. 


| 


Locke. | S 


2. Wild growth, 


TS | SA'VANNA, 2. J. 
Shakeſpeare. | 


The ſtanding evidences of the truth of the Goſpel, are in | 
Atterbury. Mo 


BP PCr NIE 28 7 "| jp 
SA'TURABLE. adj. [from ſalurate.] Impregnable with any 


| 


SA'VAGELY. adv. | from ſavage.] Bar barouſly; 


SA'VAGERY, 2. ſ. [from fa ; 
1, Cruelty; bar | rom ſavage.) 


his faulty u 


To SAUCE, v. a. [from the noun. ] EY 
1. To accompany meat with 8 of higher reliſh, 
2. To gratity with rich taſtes. Obſolete, * | 


SA'UCEBOX, . ſ. [from ſauce, 


Sa"UCEPAN, 7, ſ. | ſauce and pan.] A 


8 AU 


people lived altogether a ſavage life, till Saturn, are? 


| Thos 

riving on thoſe coaſts, deviſed laws to govern them by. ---, 

| | Raleigh. 
IT be vag clamour drown'd. Ede 

* 1 and voice. 
ꝛerd ot wild beaſts on the mountains, or a f ö 

N 0 mount: a ſ2vaze drove 

95 men in caves, might be ſo diſordered; but —＋ pecu- 

iar people. Sprat's Sermons. 


SA'VAGE. n. ſ. [from the adjective.] A man untaught and 


uncivilized ; a barbarian, 
Long atier theſe times were they but ſavages. Raleigh. 


The teditious lived by rapine and ruin of all the country, 
omitting nothing of that which ſavages, enraged in the 


wn their unruly behaviour, do commit, ayward. 
o deprive us of metals is to make us mere ſavages ; to 
change our corn for the old Arcadian diet, our houfes and 
cities tor dens and caves, and aur clothing tor ſkins of beats; 
tus to bereave us of all arts and ſciences, nay, of revealed re- 
ligion. utley, 


81 , R ONT 
To Sa 'VAGE. v. a. [from the noun.] To make barbarous, 


wild, or cruel. A word not well authoriſed, 


3 Friends, relations, love himſelf, TR 
Savag d by woe, forget the tender tie. Thomſun, 
cruelly, 
Your cattle is vn) es your wite and babes 
*,. Savngely flaughter'd, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
gh ws 1 5 1. J. [from ſavage.) Barbaroulnels ; cuelty; 
A ſawvagenefs in unreclaimed blood SE 
Of general aflault. Shakeſpeare's Hawilet. 
Wolves and bears, they ſay, _ _ | 
Caſting their fſavageneſs alide, have done 
Like oſtices of pity, | Shakeſþ. Winter's Tale. 
The Cyclops were a people of Sicily, remarkable for . 
vageneſs and cruelty, Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey, 


arity. 

„ his is the bloodieſt ſhame, 
The wildeſt -e the vileſt ſtroke, 

w 


That ever wall-ey'd wrath, or ſtaring ra 15 5 
Preſented to the tears of ſoft Ne Shakeſ. K. Jobn. 


Her fallow lees 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Doth root upon; while that the culter ruſts, N 
That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. Shakeſpeare, 
| . J [ Spaniſh, according to Bailey.] An open 
meadow without wood; paſture ground in America. 
He that rides poſt through a country, may tell how, in ge- 
neral, the parts lie; here a morals, and there a river; wood- 
land in one part, and ſavannas in another, Locle. | 
2175 1 Plains immenſe, _ 1 
And vaſt ſuvannas, where the wand' rin 


. t e e, a ' 
Unfix'd, is in a verdant ocean loſt, 0 


Thomſon's Summer, 


SAUCE. . /. [ ſauce, ſaulſe, French; falſa, itaiian,] 


Something eaten with food to improve its taſte. | 
The bitter ſauce of the ſport was, that we had our honours 
for ever 1 partly by our own faults, but principally by 
ing ot our faults. | | ney. 
| Jo feed were belt at home; | 
From thence the ſauce to meat is ceremony z 
leeting were bare without it. 
Fad oro, pr ; 2 | | 
vharpen with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite. Shakeſpeare, 
„uch was the 7 Moab's noble feaſt, 27 by 
Till night far | 2996 invites them to their reſt, Comvley, 
He that ſpends his time in ſports, is like him whole meat. 
eee but ſauces; they are healthleſs, chargeable, and 
leſs. 6 aylor 
High ſauces and rich ſpices are fetched from the (1% 


Baker, 


2, To ſerve one the ſame SAUCE, A vulgar phraſe to retas 


liate one injury with another, 


# 


Earth yield me roots ; 


Who ſeeks for better of thee, ſauce his palate 


With thy moſt operant poiſon. Shake beare, 4 
6 4"? 7, 8 00A, 3. To nter or accompany with any thing good; . — | 

His body has been fully ſaturated with the, fluid of light, | | roy. 
to be able to laſt ſo many years without any ſeph;ble diminu- | 


cally, with any thing bad, | 
hen fell ſhe to ſauce her deſires with threatenings, ſo that. 


wie were in a great e reſtrained to ſo unworthy a 


bondage, and yet reſtrained by love, which I cannot tal 
how, in noble minds, by a certain duty, claims an anſwer- 
ing. FE 1 Sidney. 
All the delights of love, wherein wanton youth walloweth, 
be but folly mixed with bitterneſs, and forrow ſauced with 
repentance, 2 Spenſer, 
Thou ſay'ſ his meat was ſauc d with thy upbraidings ; 
Dnquiet meals make ill digeſtions. Shakeſpeare, 
8 ) or rather from ſaucy.] An 
impertinent or petulant fellow. 5 
The fooliſh old poet ſays, that the fouls of ſome women 
are made of ſea- water: this has encouraged my ſaucebax to 
be witty, upon me. 
ſmall ſkillet with a 


long handle, in which ſauce or ſmall things are boiled. 7 


Y our maſter will not allow you a ſilver ſaucepan. Swift. 


SAUCER. 2. . [ ſauciere, Fr. from ſauce.] 
1. A ſmall pan or platter in which ſauce is ſet on the table, 


Infuſe a pugil of new violets ſeven times, and it ſhall 
make the vinegar ſo freſh of the flower, as, if brought in a 


ſaucer, you ſhall ſmell it before it come at you. Bacon, 
Some haye miſtaken blocks and poits , 
For ſpectres, apparitions, ghoſts, | 
With ſaucereyes and horns. Hudibras. 


2. A piece or platter of china, into which a tea-cup is let. 
SA'UCILY, 


v. [from ſaucy.) Impudently; unpertinently ; 
petulantly; in a ſaucy manner. 
Though this knave came ſomewhat ſaucily into the world 
before he was ſent for, yet was his mother fair.  Shakeſp, 
A freed ſervant, who had much power with Claudius, very 
ſaucily, had almoſt all the words; and other things 
he aſked in ſcorn one of the examinates, who was likewiſe a 
free ſervant of Scribonianus, I pray, Sir, if Scribonianus 
had been emperor, what would you have done? He an- 


ſwered, I would have ſtood behind his chair, and held my 


Bacon. 


PA trumpet behaved himſelf very ſaucily., Addiſon. 
SAU'CINESS. 7. ſ. [from ſaucy. ] Impudence; petulance; im- 
pertinence; contempt of ſuperlours. 
With how ſweet ſaws ihe blam' d their ſaucineſ7, 
© To feel the panting heart, which through her ſide 
Did beat their hands. Sidney. 
By his authority he remains lere, which he thinks is a 
patent for his ſaucineſs. Shakeſp. All's Well that Ends Well. 
Being intercepted in your {port, | 
Great reaſon that my noble lord be rated 
For ſaucwreſs. Shakeſþ. Titus Andronicus, 
It is ſaucineſs in a creature, in this cale, to reply. Pramb. 
Imputing it to che natural ſaucine/5 of a pedant, they made 
him eat his words. | L'Efirange. 
You ſaucineſi, mind your ine or I may vic it 
for you. ryden's Don Sebaſtian 
This might make all the other ſervants challenge the ſarn+ 


libesty, and grow pert upon their maſters ; and when this 


Jaucineſi 


Milton, - 


Sidney. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 5 


Addiſon's SpeAtator. 


1 * 
1 


SA V 


ſancmeſs became univerſal, what leſo miſchief could be ex- 


x&ed than an old Scythian rebellion ? Collier on Pride. 
SUSE. u. f. [French.] In . a long train ot 
powder jewed up in a roll of pitched cloth, about two inches 
diameter, in order to fire a bombcheſt. b Bailey. 
SAUCISSON. n. ſ. [ French. ] In military architecture, fag- 


gots or ſateines made of large doughs of trees hound together. 


They are commonly uſed to cover men, to make epaulments, 


traverſes, or breaſtworks in ditches full of water, to render 
the way nrm tor carriages. ; Bailey. 
SA'UCY. adj. [1 know not how this word can be eaſily de- 
duced from ſauch : it may come more properly trom ſalſus, 
Latin. ] Peit; petulant; contemptuous of ſuperiours; inſo- 
lent; impudent; impertinent. 
You are more ſaxcy with lords than the heraldry of your 
birth and virtue gives you commiſſion. Shakeſpeare. 
Study is like the heav'ns glorious ſun, 
That will not be deep fearch'd with ſaucy looks 
Small have continual plodders ever won, | 
Save haſe authority from others books. Shakeſpeare, 
And it thou halt the mettle of a king, | 
Being wrong'd as we are by this peevith town, 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, x | 
As we will gurs, againſt thele ſaucy walls. Shakeſpeare, 
Power's firſt pedigree from force derives, 
And calls to mind the old prerogatives 
Of free-hora man; and with a ſazcy eye 


- Searches the heart and ſoul of majelty. Denham 's Sepby. | 


L loſe my patience, when with ſaucy pride 
By untun'd ears I hear his numbers try d. 

| No faucy citizen ſhall dare | 
To ſtrike a {oldier, nor, when ſtruck, reſent - 


The wrong. Dryden's 7 uvenal. 


Homer, to expreſs a man both timorous and ſaucy, makes 
uſe of a kindof point, namely, that he had the eyes of a dog, 
but the heart of a deer.“ 
To SAVE. v. a. [ /auver, ſaulver, French; ſalvo, Latin. ] 
1. To preſerve from danger or deſtruction. 
Let me die ere men can ſay God ſave the queen. 
| a Shakeſpeare. 
One ſhall cry, yet cannot he anſwer, nor /ave him out of 
his trouble. | 
5 — A wond'rous ark, 1 
To /awe himſelf and houſhold from amidſt 
A. world devote to univerſal wreck. 


et no- 


good, and whatever we interpret otherwiſe, we can 
emple. 


ching by repining, vor ſave any thing by reſiſting. 
TDhe circlin 
From dark oblivion Harvey's name ſhall fave. Dryden. 
2. To 23 finally from eternal death. | 
.. >... 


atſoever we read in Scripture concerning the endleſs | _ 
| h God ſheweth towards his | | 


love and ſaving mercy whic ſhew 
church, the only proper ſubje& thereof is this church. Hooker. 
There are ſome that will be /aved, and ſome that will be 


Shakeſpeare. 


Wie are not of them who draw back unto perdition ; but | 
ol them that believe, to the ſaving of the ſoul. Heb. x. 39. | 


His merits ſave them. ton. 


He who feareth God, and worketh a ep na and per- 


ſerveres in the faith and duties of our religion, ſhall certainly 
be faved. 5 5 
2. Not to ſpend; to hinder from being ſpent. 
A With your coſt you terminate the cauſe, 
And ſave th expence of lon . laws, 
Where ſuits are travers'd, and fo little won, 


£ FH he who N is but laſt undone. 
&. To reſerve, or lay by. _ | | . 
— He ſhall not fel a he ſhall not ſave of that which | 
be deſired, Tg Juob, xx. 20. 


5. To ſpare; to excuſe. 


ill you not ſpeak to ſev? a lady's bluſh? Dryden. 


Our author ſaves me the compariſon with tragedy. 
Theſe ſinews are not ſo much unſtrung, 
To fail me when my maſter ſhould be ſerv'd; 
And when they are, then will I ſteal to death, 
Silent and unobſerv'd, to ſave his tears, 
6. To falve; to reconcile, i = 
Ne 5 How build, unbuild, contrive 
4 To ſave appearances z how gird the ſphere 
With centrick and eccentrick. Milton s Parad. Loft. 
7. To take or embrace opportunely, ſo as not to loſe. 


Yd. 


The ſame perſons, who were chief confidents to Cromwell, 

foreſeeing a reſtoration, ſeized the caſtles in Ireland, juſt ſav- 

ing the tide, and putting in a ſtock of merit ſufficient, St. 
Jo SAVE. v.n. To be cheap. 


Braſs ordnance ſaveth in the quantity of the material, and | 


in the charge of mounting and carriage. Bacon's Phyſ. Rem. 
Save. adv. | This verb, adverbially uted, is, like except, ori- 
ginally the imperative of the verb.] Except; not including. 
But being all defeated, ſave a few E 
Rather than fly, or be captiv'd, erſelf ſhe flew. Fairy Q. 
All the conlpirators, 8 only he, 


Did that they did in envy of great Cæſar. Shakeſpeare. | 


He never put down a near ſervant, ſave only Stanley, the 
lord chamberlain. Bacon's Henry VII. 
How have I then with whom to hold converſe, 
Sade with the creatures which I made? ] 
 $&'VEALL. u. ſ. { ſave and all.] A ſmall pan inſerted into a 
candleſtick to fave the ends of candles. Fo 
SAVER. n. /. [from ſave.] : | 
1. Preſerver; reſcuer. oh, 5, 3616), | 
They were manifoldly acknowledged the /avers of that 
country. A Foe l Sidney. 
2. One who eſcapes loſs, though without gain. | 
Laws of arms permit each injur'd man 


To make himſelt a ſaver where he can. Dryden. 
Who dares atfirm this is no pious age, = 
When charity begins to tread the ſtage ? 
When actors, who at beſt are hardly ſavers, = 
SIT. 


Will give a night of benefit to weavers? 
3. A good huſband, | 
4. One wholays up and grows rich, | 

By nature far from profuſion, and yet a greater ſparerthan 
a ſaver; for though he kad ſuch means to accumulate, yet his 
rriſons and e ſoaked his exchequer. otton. 
SA'VIN. u. ſ. [ ſabina, Lain; Kerne abin, Fr.] A tree, 
It hath compact, rigid, an 
fruit is ſmall, Cnc, and warted ; and the whole plant has 
a very rank ſtrong ſmell. The 2 are three, and com- 
monly cultivated for medicinal ule Millar. 
SA'VING. adj. [from ſave.) a 
1. Frugal; parhmonious; not laviſh, 
She loved money; for ſhe was ſ 
tune to pay John's clamorous debts. 
Be ſaving of your candle, , 
2. Not turning to loſs, though not gainful. 
Silvio, finding his application un{ucectsful, was reſolved to 
make a ſaving bargain z and ſince he could not get the wi- 
| dow's eftate, to recover what he had laid out of his own, 
| Addiſon. 
$4'vING. adv. [This is nothing more than a participle of the 
verb ſave adverbially uſed.] With exception in favour of, 
All this world's glory feemeth vain, 
And all their ſhows but ſhadows, ſaving ſhe, Spenſer. 
duch laws cannot be abrogated, ſaving only byvhom they 
were made; becaulc the intent of chem being known unto 


ing, and N her r 
rbutb. Hit. J. Bull. 
Savft, 


Roſcommon, 


_ 


Addiſon's Spectator. 


Iſa. xlvi, 7. 


Milton. | 
Wie may be confident whatever he does is intended for our 


ſtreams, once thought but pools of blood, 


Rogers. 


Dryden. | 


| 2. Taſte; owe of 3 the palate. 
. tat | | 


Milton. 


prickly ever-green leaves : the | 


hone but the Author, he alone ran judge how long it is re- 

quiſite they ſhould endure, Hooker. 
Saving the reverence due to ſo great a man, I doubt not 

but they did all creep out of their holes. Ray e the Creation. 


1. Elcape of expence; lomewhat preſerved from being ſpent. 

Itis a great ſaving in all ſuch lights, if they can be made 
as fair and right as others, and yet laft longer. Bacon. 

By reducing intereſt to tour per cht. there was a confider- 
able ſaving to the nation but this year they give tix. Adcdi/. 

2. Exception in favour, 

Contend not with thoſe that are too ſtrong for us, but ſtill 
with a ſaving to honeſty ; tor integrity muſt be ſupported 
againk all violence. I. Eflrange. 

SA'VINGLY. adv. [from ſaving.) With parſimony, 
SA'VINGNESS. #. /. [trom ſaving.] | 
1. Parſimony; frugality. | 
2. Tendency to promote eternal ſalvation. 1 
SA'VIOUR. 2. ſ. { ſauveur, Latin.] Redeemer; he that has 
ſaved mankind trom cternal death. | - 
So judg'd he man, both Judge and Sawinur ſent. Milton. 

However conſonant to reuſon his precepts appeared, no- 
thing could have tempted men to'acknowiedge him as their 
God and Saviour, but their being firmly perſuaded of the 
miracles. he wrought. | | Adiliſon. 

To SN TER. v. 2. [aller à la ſuinte terre, from idle people 
who roved about the country, and aſked chaiity under pre- 
tence of going à la ſainte terre, to the Holy Land; or ſans 


loiter; to linger. | $ | 

The cormorant is ſtill ſauntering by the ſea- ſide, to ſee if 

he can find any of his braſs caſt up. L ERrange. 
Tell me, why ſaunt ring thus from place to place 

I meet thee? 


diſcourage, ought to be avoidel; yet this mult not run it 
into a lazy ſauntering about ordinary things. Locke. 
_ Yourſelt look after him, to cure his fazxtering at his bu- 
ſineſs. 5 Locke. 


in they let a good part of their lives run uſcleſsly away, they 
would acquire Kill in hundreds of things. Locke. 
So the young ſquire, when firſt he comes | 
From country ſchool to Will's or Tom's, 
Without one notion of his own, 
He faunters wildly up and down. 
| The brainleſs een ee | 
Spells uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greek! 
4 {aunt reg tribe! ſuch born to wide eſtates, 
With yea and no in ſenates hold debates. Tic bell. 
Here ſaunt ring prentices o'er Otway weep. 
Led by my hand, he ſaunter I Europe round, 
And gather'd ev'ry vice. 
SA'VORY. n. /. { ſavoree, French; ſatureia, Lat.] A plant. 
ö It is of the verticillate kind, with a labiated flower, whoſe 
upper lip or creſt is divided into two parts; but the lower 


ing crenated : theſe flowers are produced from the wings of 
the leaves in a looſe order, and not in whorles or ſpikes, as 
are moſt of this tribe of plants. e Millar. 
 SA'VOUR. 2. /. [ ſaveur, French. J . 
1. Aſcent; odour. EY F 8 
What /avour is better, if phyſick be true, 
For places infected, than wormwood and rue? TJaſr. 
Benzo calls its ſmell a tartarous and helliſh /avour. Abbot. 
Turn then my freſheſt reputation to 
A /awour that may ſtrike the dulleſt noſtril. 
I 1 tmell ſweet ſavours, and I feel ſoft things. Shakeſp. 
That Jews ſtink naturally, that is, that there is in their 


to admit. | rown's Vulgar Errours. 
Truffles, which have an excellent oil, and a volatile ſalt 
of a grateful ſavour, are heating. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


e ESD 
The ſavour of death from all things. 
A directer influence from the ſun gives fruit a better /a- 

wvour and a greater wort. South, 


| To Sa'vouR. v. . [ ſavourer, French, from the noun. ] 


1. To have any particular ſmell or taſte. | 
2. To betoken ; to have an appearance or taſte of ſomething. 
This ripping of ancettors is very plealing, and ſawoureth 
of good conceit and ſome reading, Spenſer on Ireldud. 
he duke's anſwers to his appeachments are very diligeht- 


To SAVOUR, v. a. 
1. To like, T 3 RO s 
Wiſdom and goodneſs to the vile ſeem vil; 
Filths /awour but themfelves. ©» Shakeſpeare, 


* 


2. To exhibit tatte of. * 


ly of toaping. 
>. With 5 reliſh. | | 
| There's a dearth of wit in this dull town, 
When billy plays fo ſawourtly go down. 
SA'VOURINESS, 2. . [from ſavaury.} _ 
1. Taſte pleaſant and picquant, - 3 
2. Pleating ſmell. BEN 
SA'VOURY. adj. [ ſawvoureux, Fr. from ſavour.] 
1. Plcaling to the ſmell. 5 55 | 5 
| The pleaſant ſawverry ſmell 
So quicken'd appetite, that L 
Could not but taſte! Milton's Paradije Loft. 
From the boughs a ſavoury odour blown, | 
Gratetul to appetite! more pleas'd my ſenſe 
Than ſmell of ſweeteſt fennel, or the teats 
Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at ev'n. 
2. Picquant to the taſte. 
Savoury meat, ſuch as my father loveth. Geneſis. 
The ſavoury pulp they chew. Milton. 
SAYO'Y. . /. [brafſica, ſubaudica, Lat.] A fort of colwort. 
SAUSAGE. A. . ¶ ſaucifſe, French; ſulſum, Latin. ] A roll or 


Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


minced very tmall, with lait and ſpice; ſometimes it is (tut - 
ted into the guts of towls, and ſometimes oni rolled in flower, 
Saw. The preterite of foe. DE 
: never ſav till now 
Sight more deteſtable. 
SAW. n. /. ¶ ſa>ve, Danith ; paga, or rye, Sax. ſcie, Fr.] 


metal is cut. 


of the ſaxv, and not towards the handle of the ſaxv, or ſtraight 
between the handle and end; becauſe the ſaxv is deſigned to 
act only in ita pr a 

-  ſrength than he can have in drawing back his ſax, and, 


; 
SA'VING. 2. J. Crone ee 2 
| 


terre,as having no ſettled home.] To wander about idly ; to | 


Dryden's Juwenal.. 
Though putting the mind upon an unuſual ſtreſs that may | 


If men were weaned from their ſauntering humour, where- | 


Prior. 
Cay. 


Dunciad | 


lip or beard is divided into three parts, the middle part be- | 


{| .. you, and the ſecond tooth from you. Moxen's Mer. E. 
| SAWER. Je { feteur, French; from ſaau.] One whats 


Shakeſp. | 


race an evil ſavcur, is a received opinion we know not how | 


| | Which are full of ſmall ſeeds, 


| ly and civilly couched ; and though his heart was big, yet bo | | : 
they all ſavour of an humble fpirit. e Wotton. | Becauſe goat's blood was found an excellent medicine for 
. It twere a ſecret that concern 'd iny life, the ſtone, it might be conceived to be able to break a da- 
This boldneſs fought become thee; 5 | mond; and fo it came to be ordered that the goats ſhould be 
But ſuch unneceſſary rudeneſs favours - | | fed on /axifragous herbs, and ſuch as are conceived of power 
Of tome e Denbam' s Sophy. to break the ſtone. Brown's Vulgar Erruurt. 

I have rejected eve 0 | 


ry thing that favours of party. Addiſon. 


{| 3. To ſpeak; to utter in words; to tell, 


For nought but well mought him betight, 


Thou ſawoureſi not the things that be of God. Matt. 


| That ſawours only of rancour and pride. Milton. 

SA'VOURILY. adv. from ſawvoury.] Par be eek; 

1. With guſt; with appetite, 5 
The collation he fell to very ſavoury. L' Eftrange. 


T bis mufti is ſome Englith renegado, he talks e 3b | 


ball made commonly of pork or veal, and ſometimes of beet, | 


Ale. 2. In poetry, i i often uſed hHetore a queltion; ic. 
1. A dentuted inſtrument, by the attriuon of which wood or | | 


The teeth are filed to an angle, pointing towards the end | 


ogrels forwards, a man having in that more 


= 


therefore when he draws'it back, he b 
untawn f{tulf, which enables him the log er io K We 
teveral progreſſions of the ſaw, Wt Oe lit 


ars it Hahn 
n 
'I he roach 15 a leather-mouthed 861, 4. U Mech, Exer. 
teeth in his throat. 0 ew Wut hee 
The * ' » 7 : A 1. 
Then faxvs were tooth'd, and 0unding antes 2 
It they cannot cut, Dl. 
His Jaws are tcothlets, and his hatchets lend 
2, { 5*7, Dax. /ueghe, Dut.} A laying ; a felis er. 
(ood king, that muſt approve che comm, ©3 2Movezhg 
Thou out of heaven's bencuiction com'tt Ion. 
To the warm fun! Shakdpeart; x 
From the table of my memory ares Kg Lear, 
I'll wipe away all /azvs of hooks. Shad. 
cx er uy ſerxvs of ſacred writ; UP. Rent, 
is ſtudy in his tilt-yard, „ 67 * * 
Strict * and ons leverity, _ aleſpeare Her yl. 
Wich their . in Humber lie, 
To Saw. part. /awedand fawn. [ ferer, Fr. from the 
To cut timber or other matter with a law. 
They were ſtoned, they were ſaxz alunder Heb v. 
A carpenter, after he had {atv down a ties, = wack. 
it handtomely, ſets it in a wall, 7 1 "gm 
It is an incalefcency, from a ſwift motion; DES > 
running, threſhing, or Jazwimg, Ray on the [ON 
It I cut my finger, 1 ſhall as certainly feel pain 27 *. 
foul was co-extended with the limb, and had, . 
fawn through. | RON 
Matter-workmen, whenthey dirc& any of their 
to /axv 4 piece of (tuff, have ſeveral phraſes tor 
of it: they ſeldom ſay, /azv the picce of ſtuff; bet 
ſuau throught it; give the piece of ſtuff a Kt. a. 
It is the carpenters work to hew the timber Jew os 
and frame it. „ ys Mertin, 
© Op" * d. r 8 Amt,. 
1 r , Fr, M . {ſaw and duft.] Duit made by the ation 
It the membrane be fouled by the /azvduf of the do 
wipe it off with a ſponge. Miſema s Sure 2 
otten ſawduſt, mixed with earth, enriches jt very ng 
| ortiener' H fem. 


Mita, 
noun} 


Caller. 
uncerlngs 
the ſncas 


SA'WFISH. 7. faw and h.] A fort of nh. 4 6 
SA'WPIT. z. /. [ {aww and Pit. ] Pit over which timber i; laid 


to be fawn by two men. | 
Let them from forth a bit ruth at once 
With ſome ditfuled long. Shah, Merry Wizes of Vir. 
They colour it by laying it in a ſazvpit that hath oak H. 
Jauſt therein, | Mortimer“ Hufbandry 
Saw wok r. u. ſ. [ſerratula, Latin.} A plant, : 
It hath a floſculoùs flower, conhiting of leveral flotets di 
vided into many parts, reſting on the embryo, 2nd containe 
in a ſcaly empalement, like the greater centaury, from which 
this differs in having ſmaller heads, and trom the knapweed 
in having the horders of the leaves cut into 1 nall ſary leg 
ments, reſembling the teeth of a ſaw. | Mala 
SAW-WREST. n. /. ¶ ſaxvand evret.} A fort of tool, 
With the ſaww-wreft they let the tecth ot the law; that is, 
they put ond of the notches of the wreit between the fit twa 
teeth on the blade of the ſaw, and then turn the kandie hoe 
zontaliy a little about upon the notch towards the end the 
faw ; and that at once turns the firſt tooth ſomewhat towns 


SAWYER. { trade is to {aw timber into Hoards or hems, 
The pit- ſaw is ufed by joiners, when what they bare wd 
may be as toon done at home as ſend it to the ſys, 
5 ; | Mexx. 
SA xI FRAGE. #. /. [ ſaxiſ rage, Fr. ſaxifraga, Lat.] Aplart, 
Tue flower confilts of ſeveral tiewers placed ordiculztly, 
which expand in form of a roſe, out of whoſe multttid ond - 
cup riſes the pointal, which commonly ends in two horns, 
and afterward turns, together with the flower-cup, into a 
toundiſh fruit, which has likewiſe two horns and two cots 


Saxifrage, quaſi ſaxum frangere, to break the ſtone, is ap- 
plicable to any thing having this property; but is a term 
molt commonly given to a plant, from an opinion of its me- 
dicinal virtues to this effect. Ry 
SA'XIFRAGE Meadow. u. ſ. ¶ filanum, Lu) A plant. 
It hath a roſe and umbellated flower, confilting of ſeveral 
leaves placed circularly, and reſting upon the empalement, 
which afterward becomes a fruit compoſed of twoſhortchan- 
nelled feeds. | | 2 
SA'XIFRAGOUS. adj [ ſaxum and frage, Latin. ] Dillolvent 
of the itone. | 


To SAY. wv. a. preter. ſaid. [necxan, Sax. ſeggen, Durch.] 


ay it out, Diggon, whatever it hight; 


He is fo meek. "ers 
In this flumbry agitation what have you heard her ja if 
| wk | Shakejpeare. 
| Speak unto Solomon; for he will not ſay theenay. 1 Agi. 
2, To allege. 225 


that many things poſlibly are, which we know not A * 
In vain ſhall we attempt to juſtify ourſelves, a i rich 
young man in the Goſpel did, by appealing tothe great uties 
of the law ; unleſs we can ſay ſomewhat more, cent we 
have been liberal in our diſtributions to the poor, An. 
3. To tell in 3 manner. : RY 
With flying ſpeed, and ſeeming great pretence, 
Came meſlengei with letters which his 17% 


ar. 
To 8 0 1. e 
1. To ſpeak; to pronounce; to utter. ; 
He ſaid ha an I have ſomewhat to ſay unto * 1 
the ſich Sey on. = 1 
Fay nothing to any man, but go thy way. arg? g. 
To the others he jaid, Go ye after him; £20k 
The council-table and ſtar-chamber hold, as 12 205 
aid of the Athenians, for honourable that which p dum 
tor jult that which profited. ; " to , 
The lion here has taken his right meaſures, hy 7 __ 
he has made a true judgment. 9475 hat jo 
He has left his ſucceſlion as undetermined as 1 855 Laab. 
nothing about it. Ane is deg 
This ought to weigh with thoſe w hoſe reading nothing 10 
for much talk aud little knowledge, and I have 2000, 
to it. i thef 
1 * lome propoſitions it may be diFzcu!t ways 1 rt 
aftirm or deny as when we /ay, Plato was no 10 


Lay firſt what cauſe 
Mov'd our grand parents to fall off 
Say, Stella, feel you no content, 
Reflecting on a lite well-ſpent ? 
SAY. #./. [from the verb.] | 
1. A ſpeech; what one has to ſay. n0ing 


Balkans 
Swi 


"Gs 4 OV 
N no {cones ſaid out his J, but up e 
. e 2. 


After all can be ſaid againſt a thing, this will fill de tu, 


$ 


tin 


e Yone, 

ver; 
urver;, 
muca. 


neg. 
Ain, 
13 aid 


Wind, 
ak laws 


2 


tets dis 
mand 
n which 
avweed 
arp leg 
Malar. 
ol, 
that is, 
irt twa 
lle hoti. 
I & be 
towarug 
. Fx, 
be whole 
ams. 

72 01 
g. 
Mex. 
Aplart, 
Culatiyy 
; lower» 
) horns, 
„ into 2 
vo cells, 
Millar. 


e, is ap- 
à term 
its me- 
q 
Nant. 


f ſeveral 


Jar 
is to / 
Efiranste 
c hat % 

Lai. 


* 
deli 


othung 9 


ether the} 
. Nd. 


= the 


J. Lot afay.) Sam le. 


Since thy outhde looks fo fair and warlike, 
And that hy tongue ſome 'ſay of breeding breathes, 
By rule of knighthood L dildain. 

do good a ſay invites the eye, 

A little downward to eſpy 
The lively clu ters ot her breaſts. 


. Trial by a ſample. 


Sidney. 


Tunis gentleman naving brought that earth to the publick 


i matters, and upon their being unable to bring it to fuſion, 


or make it Hy away, he had procured a little of it, and with 


wculiar flux leparated athird part of pure gold. 
Wie French, Silk. Obſolete. | 
A kind of wootlen uff. | 


Boyle. 


. IG. nf. [irom [a J Expreſlion z words; opinion ſen- 


auoully delivered. | | 

* : | thank thee, Brutus, | 
That thou halt prov'd Lucilius' ſaying true. Shakeſþ. 
Moles lied at this ſayings and was a ranger in Madian. 


Acts. 
Many are the ſayings of the wile, „ 
Extolung patience as the trueſt fortitude, Milton. 
Othe1s try to divert the troubles of other men by preity 
1 plaglible ſayings, ſuch as this, that if evils are long, they 
arc Dot light, i 5 | Tllotfon s Sermons. 
We poetiek folks, who mult reſtrain | 
Our meaiur d /ajings in an equal chain, 
Have troubles utterly unknown to thole _ 5 
Who let their fancy looſe in rambling proſo. Prior 
The ſacred function can never be hurt by their ſayings, 
if not Krit reproached by our doings. Atteroury, 
CAB. 2. / [pc22, Saxon ; Iſcabbia, Italian; ſchabve, Dutch; 
fate, Latin.] | « 
1. An incruttation formed over a fore by dried matter. 
What's the matter, you difſentious rogues, 
That rubbing the poor iich of your opinion,. 
Make e e Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
[hat free from gouts thou may lit preſerve thy caic, - 
Ani clear from fcabs, produc'd by treezing air. Dryden. 


. Tne itch or mange dt hortes, : „ 
3. A paiti'y icliow, lo named from the itch often incident to 


negtigent poverty. 


ſcratching of thee, I would make thee the loathlom'lt {cab in 
Greece. | Shakeſpeare's Trouus and Greſſtua. 
Well ſaid, wart, thou art a goud fea: there 1s a telter for 
the, 8 Shakeſpeare's Hen IV. 
One of the ulurers, a head man of the city, took it in 
dudgeon to he ranked, cheek. by joul, with a £ 


r. 
This vap'ring cab muſt needs deviſe 8 
Ty ape the thunder of the ikies. ; Swi. 
5c BAND. u. ſ. { ſebap, German, Junius. ] The ſheath ot 
a1iworc i ö : | 
nter fortune's gate, 7 | 
Nor in thy ſcabbard ſheath that famous blade, - 
Tul fertied be thy Kingdom and eitate. Fairtax. 
Wat eyes! how keen their glances |! you do well to kerp. 
em veil'd; they are too ſharp to be truited out o' th feab- 
rd, | Di dens Spaniſb Friar, 
$ca'pBED. adj. [from tab. * 
1. Covered or-dileated with ſcabs. 5 
The briar fruit makes thoſe that eat them ſcabbed. Bacon. 
t. Paltr ; ſorryv. c * . 
Io you ſuch ſcabb'd harſh fruit is giv'n, as ra“. π ; 

- Young (tiers at their exercilings gnaaw. Drydon. 
SCA'BBEDNESS. . . [from ſcabbed.] The ſtate of being 
icabbed, 3 * 
ScanhIN ESS. 2. f. [from ſcabby.) The quality of being 


PP 


Sca BBV. adj. {from ſcab. ] Diſeaſed with ſcabs. 


ler writhled Kin, as rough as mapple rind, 8 

So ſeabbz was, that would have loath d all womankind. 

| | | Fairy Queen, 

A ſcabby tetter on their pelts will ſtick, . 

en the la rain has pierc'd them to the quick, Drya. 

If the grazier ſhould bring me one wether, fat and well 

feeced, and expect the ſame price tor a whole hundred, with- 

out giving me ſecurity to reſtore my money tor thote tha: 

were lean, thorn, or ſcabby, I would be none of his culton!. -, 

| 5, «© $Wiyt: 

dea hious. adj. [ ſcabinſus, Latin.) Itchy; leprous. 

In the Spring ſcabious eruptions upon the ſkin were epi- 

demicai, trom the acidity of the blood. Arbuthnot on Air. 
SCa'B10US, 1. [ ſcabicuſe, Fr. ſcabioſa, Latin.] A plant, 

It hath a floicutous flower, contiftivg of many unequal lo- 

dels, contained in a common empalement : {ome of thele, 


which occupy the middle, are cut into four or five tegments ; | 


tlie reſt, which are placed at the edge, are bilabiated: each of 
thele fits on the top of the embryo, which is crowned, and is 
contained in a proper empalement, which afterward becomes 
a capſule, either timple or funnel-ſhaped, pregnant with a 
lee crowned, which before was the embryo. Millar. 
$SCABROUS. adj. | cabreuæ, Fr. ſcaber, Latin. ] 
1. Rough; rugged; pointed on the lu:tace. | 
Urme, black and loody, is occaliuned by ſomething ſharp 
dr ſcabruus wounding the ſmall blood-veflels : if the ſtone is 


ſcrooth and well bedded, this may not happen. Arbuthnot. | 


. Barth; unmuſical. | 
©. Sucreuus is ſcabrous and rough in theſe: he ſeeks them, as 
_ ome do Chaucerifins with us, which were better expunged. 
dez 5 Ben. Johnſon's Dijcovertes. 
"YPROVSNBSS, 1. . {from ſcabrous.] Roughneis; rugged- 


denwonr. u. ſ. A plant. 5 | 

"_ . /. A kind of fiſh. Probably the ſame with d. 

rd fiſh there are ſprat, barn, ſmelts, and cad. Carew. 
FOLD. u. . ( eſchafaut, French; ſchawot, Dutch, from 


Jeog wen, to thow, 


| # temporary gallery or ſtage raiſed either for ſhows or ſpec- | 


5 Th | Pardon 
e flat unrailed ſpirit, that hath dar'd 
: this unworthy /{cafeld to bring forth | 
v great an object. hakeſpeare's Henry V. 
he thron 


| =. cry raiſed for execution of great malefaRors, 
. exerution imiling at her fortune therein, that a ſcaffold of 
J. Fr 5 thould gr ow 2 ſcaffold of coronation. Sidney. 


Be of timber erected on the fide of a building for the | 


men, 


Thele outward beauties ar | 
f f es are but the props and ſcaffolds 
go which we built our love, which, — — ale, 

8 $ without thoſe ſupports. 
da ebe three 2 commons to n ſenate; -_ 

ce Or tribune, as being only a /caffold to 
TS rl : whereof he had no further ae” 1 20 . t. 
— V. 4. [from the noun.] To furniſh with 
*FFOLDAGE. 1. /. [fro > 
=» A. J. irom ſcaffold.] Gallery; hollow floor. 
76 \ frutting play doth think ; rich on 
te, Dre his rect a fn Os (the Kahn } 

4 ooting and t ca . h . 
4 7, DING, u. f. [from fafule.3 of r. Shake 
wht frames or ſtages. | | 

ae euipire, power, 


Sbalelpeure. 


Ainſavorth. 


Denham's Sopby. 


I 


ab of a cur- | 


L Ejirance. 


| 


1. Pda banks and ſcaffolds under ſky might ſtand. Milton. | 


* 
1 


Of tceptres and of thrones. 
Sicknels, contributing no leſs than old age to the {laking 
Jcaffolding oi the body, may ditcover the inward 

| Pope. 


down this 
ſtructure. 
2. Building ſlightly erected. 

Send forth your lab'ring thought; 

{et it return wita empty notions fraught, 
Of airy columns every moment broke, 

Of circling whuripools, and of ſpheres of ſmoker 
Yet this loluuun but once more atfords | 
New change of terms and /eaffo/ding of words. 
SCALADE, 
SCALA'DO, 
rauing ladders againit the walls. 

What can be more ſtrange than that we ſhould within 
two months have won one town ot importance by ſcalado, 
battered and aſlaulted another, and overthrown great torces 
in the field? 

Thou raiſedſt wi voice to record the ſtratagems, the ar- 
duous exploits, and the nocturnal ſcalade of needy heroes, 
the terror of your peaceful citizens. 
SCA'LARY. | 
like thoſe of a ladder, 

He made at nearer diſtances certain elevated places and | 
ſealary aſcents, that they might better aſcend or mount their 


Let 


horſes. 


To SCALD. v. a. [ ſealdare, Italian; calidus, Latin,] 

1. To burn with bot 1quor. | 
'Tamfcalded with my violent motion, 

And ſplcen of {pecd to fee you, 


But *tis a grief of tury, not +l} +! 
And it amaviy dic or two ill 
It /calds along my cheeas, hike tne groenwood, 
Tar, patt'ring in the tame; works Gun 


It depends not on his w.ll ten 
actually ſcalds un, feels co. 

Has he any other wound alto 
ſealdings of his wort? 

Wurm caranlaims diculs; 
the tumonr : ud, in general, doth nu retolve and attenuate | 
the juices of 2 human body; tor too grea: heat wilt produce 
conerętions. | 

The belt hung we cando is to frald him; 

For which opccation there's nothing more proper | 

IThanthauquor he deals in, his own melted copper. Sau. 
2. A provincial phraſe. 15 oy 
In Ox!ordlhire the ſour land they fallow when the fun is] 
pretty high, which they call a ſcalding fallow. Mortimer, 
SCALD. K. . [t 


Was overgrown with ſcur 
SCALD. adj, Paltry; ſorry. 


Will catch at us like trumpets, and ſeal rhymers 
Hallad us out o' tune. | | 
SCA'LDHEAD. z. /. [ ſkalladur, bald Iſlandick. Hickes.} A 
loathtome diſeate; à kind of local leproſy in which the head 
15 covered with a continuous ſcab. „ 
The lerum is corrupted by the infection of the touch of 
a ſalt humour, to hich 

ferable. | | Flyer. 
SCALE. . ſ. [pcale, Sax. ſchael, Dutch; ſeal, Iſlandick.]] 
t. A balance 


* 


velicl. 


Or leſs than juſt a pound, it the /cale turn | 
But in the eſtimation of a hair, | 
Thou dielt. 
_ Your vows to her and me, put in two ſcales, 
Will even weigh, and both wh 
_ Here's an cquivocator, that could ſwear, in both the jcales, 
againſ either ſcale; who committed treaion enough tor 
God's lake, yet could not equivocate to heaven. 


Long time in even ſcale _ 
The battle hung. | 
The world's /cales are even; what the main | 
In one place gets, another quits again. Cleaveland. 
The feales are turu d, her kindnels weighs no more 
Now than my vows. | | 
In tull aſiemblics let the crowd prevail; 
I weigh no merit by the common ſcale, 
Ihe conſcience is the teſt. I 
It we conſider the dignity of an intelligent being, and put 
that in the ſcales againſt brute inanimate matter, we may | 
athrm, without overvaluing human nature, that the foul of 
one virtuous and religious man is of 
cellency than the fun and his planets, 
2. The ſign Libra in the Zodiac. N | 
Juno pours out the urn, and Vulcan claims 
The jcales, as the juſt product of his flames. c. 
3. [Ejcaille, French; ſquama, Latin,] The ſmall ſhells or 
cruits which lying one over another nuake the coats of fiſhes. 


He puts him on a coat of mail, 3 


Which was made of a fiſh's ſcale, Drayton. 
Standing aloof, with lead they bruiſe the ſcales, 
And tear the fleth of the incented whales, Waller. 


4. Any thing exfoliated or deſquamated ; a thin lamina. 
Take jet and the ſcales of iron, and with a wet teather, 
when the {mith hath taken an heat, take up the ſcales that fly 
from the iron, and thoſe ſcales you ſhall grind * 
painter's ſtone. 
When a 


The thoughts, and heart enlarges; hath his ſeat 

In reaſon, and is judicious is the /c ; 

By which to heav'nly love thou may 'ſt aſcend. Milton. 

On the bendings of theſe mountains the marks of ſeveral 
ancient ſcales of ſtairs may be ſeen, by which they uſed to 
aſcend them. 
6. The act of ſtorming by ladders, 


Lay fiege, encamp'd ; by batt ry, ſcale, and mine, 

Aſſaulting. re Mili 

7. Regular gradation; a re | 
Well haſt thou the /cale of nature let, | 

From centre to circumterence; whereon | 


In contemplation of created things, 3 
5 vs. may aſcend to God. Million 3 os 


| 


Aa 


ſeale of bone is taken out of a wound, burning 
retards the f. — 
5. [ Scala, a ladder, Latin.] Ladder; means of aſcent. 


ale of the creatures is a matter of 


\ 


But ſteps by which we climb to riſe and reathi 
Our with ; and, that obtain'd, down with the feaffolding 


Cong ev. 


7. /. [French; ſealada, Spaniſh, from ſcala 
Latin, a ladder.) A ſtorm given to a — by 


Bacen. 


our Arbuth. Jobu Bull, 
J, [trom ſcala, Latin.] Proceeding by ſteps 


Brown's VFulrar Errours. 


O majeity ! 

Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
but I am bound 

Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Cowley. 
Thai I grieve, ti tour j; 
en, 

i into tears, | 
deus Cleomenes. 
e humelt that what 
| Locke. 
4! my excep! the accident al 


| A. ldiſon. 
Dui jcalding lov may contirm 


Arbuthuot cn Altments. 


[ trum the verb.] Scurff on the head. 
Her head, ae pes aal, 
and filthy ſcald, Spenſer. 
Saucy lictors on | 


Shakeſpeare. 


the ſcab, pox, and ſcaldbead, are re- 


; A Vellel ſuſpended by a beam againſt another 


If thou tak'ſt more 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
ight as tales. Shakeſpeare. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 
Milton's Paradije Loft, b. vi. | 
. . 


Waller. | 


ter worth and ex- 
Bentley's Sermons. 


Creech. 


our 
eacham. 
tion. Sharp's Surgery. 


Loverefines 


Addiſon on Italy, 
Others to a city ſtrong | 


on's Paradiſe Loft. 
lar ſeries riſing like a ladder, 


Prior. 


Shakeſþ. King Jobn. HE 


When thou doit pinch thy bearer, thou doſt fit 

Like a fich armour worn in heat of day, 

That ſcalds with ſafety. | 

I lou art a foul in bits; 

Upon a wheel ol fire, that wine own tears 

Do /cald like molten lead. 
Here the blue flames ot /calding biinnvne ta, 
nxolumg twiltly in one run i. | 
. F © Scalding cars wore aCchanu't waere they fell. Dryden. 
} ould thou didſt itch from head to foot, and I had the * 


| ZO SCALE, V. u. 


SCALENE. n. ſ. {French ; ſcalenum, 


$CALINESS. z. ſ. [from ſcaly.] 
| SCALL. 1. J. [ ſealladur, bald, IIlandick. See SCALDHEAD.} 


Dryden. = 


2 


195 The higher nature ill advances, and preſerves lis ſupes 
riority in the /cale of being. | Addijen. 
All the integral parts of nature have a beautiful analogy 
to one another, and to their mighty original, whoſe images 
are more or leis expreſſive, according to their ſeveral gra- 
dations in the ſcale of beings, Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 
We believe an inviſible world, and af ſcale of ſpiritual be- 
ings all nobler than ourſelves, Bentley's Sermons: 
Far as creaticn's ample range extends, 
The ſcale of ſeninal mental pow'rs alcends, 

In contemplation's ſcale LI ſoar, 7 

And be enraptur'd more and more; : 

Whilit thus new matter of {urprile 2 

In cach gradation thall arise. Machenn, 

8. A figure ſubdivided by lines like the ſteps of a ladder, 

which is uſed to meaſure proportions between pictures and 
the ihing reprefeuted, Me | 

The map of London was fet out in the year 1638 by Mr. 
Newcourt, drawn by ace of yards. | Graunt, 

9, The feries of harmomck or mulical proportions, 

Ine bent of his thoughts and reaſanings run up and down 
this /cale, that no people can be happy but under good go- 
vermnents. Temple. 

10. Any thing marked at equal diſtances. | 

__ They take the flow o' th' Nile 
By certain ſcale th pyramid ; they Know Dy 

By tu height, the lowneſs, or the mean, if dearth 

Or toizon tollow, Shakeſpeare's Anthony ani Cleopatra, 

To SCALE. v. 4. [ ſcalare, Italian. ] | 

1. To climb as by Jadders. 5 | 

| Otten have I /zal'd the craggy oak, 
All to diſlodge the raven of her nelt : 
How have wearied, with many a ftroke, 

The ſtately walnut-tree, the while the reſt | 
Under the tree fell all for nuts at ſtrife! Phenſer, 
Upon the ccating of the great artillery they aſſailed the 

breach, aud others with their Icaling ladders ſcaled the walls. 
8 EKuoiles's Hiftury of the Turks. 

The way ſeems difficult aul ſteep, to /cale 
Milton. 


With vpright wing againſt a higher foe; 
= Heav'n with thete engines had been /cal'd, 
When neuntams heap'd on mountains fail'd. Waller, 
Wuen tue bold Typhæus ſcal d the try, 
Aud torc'd great pork from his own heav'n to ff, 
The lelier gods all ſuffer'd. | Duden. 


*& Pepe. 


2. To meaſure or compare; to weigh. 


| You have found, | | 

Scaling his preſent bearing with his paſt, / 5 

That he's your fix<d enemy. Shakeſpears's Coriolanus. 
3. {From /cale of a fiſh. ] Totake off a thin lamina. | 
Raphael was ſent to ſcale away the whiteneſs of Tobit's 
eyes. 32 ͤð m- 
4. Io pare offa ſurface, "Th | | 

It all the mountaias were ſcaled, and the earth madeeven, 

the waters would not overflow its {mooth ſurface, Burnet, 

0 o peel off in thin particles. „ 
Fhole that caſt their ſhell are the lobſter and crab : the old 
ſkins are found, but the old ſhells never; fo às it is like 
they /cale oft, and crumble away by degrees. Bacon, 


| SC4 LED. adh. Ltrom ſcale.] Squamous ; having ſcales like 


flies. 
alf my Egypt was mene and neee 
A ciſtern for /cat 'd ſnakes, 4 _—_ Ant, and Cleopat. 
tin.] In geometry, 
a triangle thay has its three ſides unequal to each other. 
| | Bailey. © 
The {tate of being ſcaly. _ 


ö ee z morbid baldnets. 


13a dry call, aleproly upon the head. Lev. xiii. 30. 


SCA'LLION. . J. [ ſcaloyna, Italian; aſcalonia, Latin. I A 


kind of onion. 
SCA'L OP. 7. ps 
pectinated thell, | 
So th Emperor Caligula, 
That triumph'd o'er the Britiſh fea, 
Engag'd lus legions in fierce bultles 
With periwinkles, prawns, and muſcles; 
And led his troops with furious gallops, Ly 
To charge whole regiments of ſcallops.  Hudibras. 
The ſan is in Scilly gliſtering, which may be occaſhoned 


[ eſcallep, French:] A fiſh with a hollow 


from freeſtone mingled with white ſcailop ſhells. Ilortimer. 
| ToSCA'LLOP. v. 4. To mark on the edge with ſegments ot 


circles. r 
SCALP. 2. .. [ ſebelpe, Dutch, a thell ; ſcalpo, Italian. 
1. The Kull ; Lf RG z the 505 incloſes the brain. 
High brandiſhing his bright de- burning blade, 
Upon his creſted ſcaip ſo ſore did ſmite, Ee | 
That to the ſculſ a yawning woundit made. Fairy Queen. 
O gentle Puck, take this transformed. ſcalp ES 
From off the head of this Athenian ſwain, | 
Thathe awaking, when the others do, 
May all to Athens back again fepair. Shokeſpeare. 
1 White beards have arm'd their thin and hairleſs fcalps 


Againſt thy majeſty. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
„ au eels ED 3 5 
Are whirl'd aloof, while numerous trunks beſtro w-? 

- Ti enſanguin'd field. | Phillips, 


If the fracture be not complicated with a wound of the 
ſcalp, or the wound is too {mall to admit of the operation, 
the fracture mult be laid bare by taking away he piece 
of the ſcalp. „„ Sharps Surgery. 
2. The integuments of the head. . | 
To SCALP. v. a. {from the noun.] To deprive the ſcull of 
its integuments. | | | ST 
We Fidom inquire for a fracture of the {cull byſſcalping, 
but that the ſcalp itſelf is contuſed. Sharp. 
SCA LPEL. 1. f. [Fr. ſcalpellum, Latin. ] An inſtrument 
uled to ſcrape a bone by chirurgeons. | 
SCA'LY. adj. [from ſcale.] Covered with ſcales, 


Ihe river horſe and /caly crocodile, ' Milton. 
His awful ſummons they ſo toon obey 3 | 

So hear the ſcaly herd when Proteus biows, , 

And ſo to paiture follow through the fea. Dryden. 


A ſcaly fiſh, with a forked tail. Bent Woodward. 
To 801 BLE. v. u. [This word, which is ſcarcely iy uſes 
has much exerciſed the etymological ſagacity of Meric Ca- 
ſaubon; but, as is uſual, to no kues 9 2 
1. To be turbulent and rapacious to ſcramble; to get by 
ſtruggling with others. | | 
=; my | Dan freſh chaff in the bin, | 
And ſomewhat to 2 for hog and for hen. Tuſſer. 
Scambling, out-tacing, faſhion-mong'ring boys, 
That lie, and cog, and fiout, deprave, and flander. Shak. 
That {elf bill is urg'd, and had againſt us patt, | 
But that the jcambling and unquiet time 
Did puſh it out of further queſtion. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
He was no ſooner entered into the town, but a ſcamoling 
ſoldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he thought was in 4 
begging or adrunken faſhion. Molten. 
2. 10 lat aukwardly. I 
Some ſcambling ſhifts may be made without them. More. 
To SCA'MBLE. v. 4. To mangle ; to maul. g 
2 wood was cut in patches, and other parts of it /cam- 
| bled and cut before it was at its growth. Mortimer. 
SCA'MBLER. #. /. [Scottiſh.} A bold intruder upon on 


igh you 


generoſity or table. Sau,. 


"FO 


SCA'MBLINGLY. av. {fri ſear: ung.] With turbulence. 


and 101; with intrullve au tac NN.! es. . | . 
SCAMWONIATE. adj, [from ſcammony.] Made with ſcam- 
moiny. 

It ma be exciied bv a local, /canmoninte, or other acrys 
monious ments... [Wijeman's Surgery. 
SCAMMONY, 2. J. [Latin ſcammonce, French. ] A con 
creted reiizons - uice, ught, tender, table, of. A gieyith 
brown coul, and hilagecabie otlour. It flows upon in- 
chu vi erm vt 2 ad of convolvulus, that grows in 
Nin et of. Alla. 1 revoux. 
To SCAMPER. w. . [ſchampen, Datch ; ſcampare, Ital.] 
To h Wil thecd and trepidation. | 2785 
Reed upon che fawn, and fairly ſcampered away 
with him. % | | I. Eftrange. 
% ou, will ſuddenly take a relol:icion, in your cabinet of 
Hightunters, ro ſeamper off with your new crown. Aduijon, 
Be quick, nay very guick, or tie approach, 
Ant ag youre jeamp'rirg wp you in your coach. King. 
To SCN. wv. g. | jraudre, French; {canda, Latin. ] 
1. 10 cnaminea vec by counting the feet. 
Marry, whole tune. Uu and well-mcaiurd ſong 
PFirit ravg. ow Engltth mutick how to ſpan 
Words wich gun note and accent, net to ſcan To 
With Mulaz” dars, committing thortand long, Milton. 
They jcan ur verics upon their fingers, run after con- 
ceits and glaring thoughts, | 
2, Tocxamine nicely, | 
So he goes to heav'n, 


And ſo am I reveng'd : that would be ſcann'd. Sbaleſp. 


be ſreſt the great Architect 
Did witely to conceal ; and not divulge 5 
His lecreis to be ſcaun d by them, who ought . 
Ruther admite, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. viii. 
Every man has ſome guilts, which he deſires thould not 
be rigoroully /canned;; and therefore, by the rule of charity 


and jultice, ought not to do that which he would not ſuffer. 


Z Government of the Tongue. 
At the final reckoning, when all mens actions ſhail be 

 feanned and jwlged, the great King ſhall pats his ſentence, 
according to the good men have done, or neglected to do. 


Sir Roger expoling his palm, they erumpled it 
ſhapes, and diligently ſcarred every wrinkle that 
made im it, : 5 

Ihe actions of men in high ſtations are all con 

and liable to be ſcanned and lift. 
In tull fruition of ſucceſsful pow'r,, 
One moment and one thought might let him ſcar 
Te vyartous turns of lite, and fickle ſtate of man, 
SCANDAL. a. /. [7x&ydavov; ſcandle, French. 
1. Oltence gen by the faults ot others. | 
His lulttul orgics he enlarg'd e 
Even to he til of jeandal, by the grore 3 
Of Molen homicide.  Miltoa"s Paradiſe Loft, b. i. 
2. Reproachi aiperton z opprobrious cenſure; infamy. 
Ur Ci, or toul-fac'd reproach, . 
Attend tus ſequel of your impofition, 
ur {ere entorcenent thay acquittance me 


could be 
Addliſon. 
ſpicuous, 


Fron all the impure blots and ttains thereof. Shakeſp. 
My known virtue is from ſcandal tree, REL 
And leaves vo thudow tor your calumny. Dryd. Aux. 


In the cile of ſcandal, we are to reilect how men ovght 
to judge. | - Rogers's Sermons. 
To SCANDAL. wv. a. [frum the noun. To treat opprobri- 
oully; to charge talſ-ly with faults. „„ TY ne 
„ ůͤ o %%  aroCp amis 

Scaudal'd the ſuppliants; for the pap ca1l'd them 

Time-pleaſers, flatterers. Sha 

Io fawn on men, and hug i! cm hard. . 

And after ſcandal them. Shakeſpcare , Julius Ceſar. 

To SCA'NDALIZE. v. a. [onarÞihifa; ſcandaliſer, French ; 
from /candal.}. = | 5 | : 
1. To otteud by ſome action ſuppoſed criminal. 

I demand who they are whom we ſcandalize by 
harmlets things? Among ourlelves, that agree in t 
no man will tay that one of us is offenſive and ſcandalous 
unto another. Hooker. 


uſing 


It had the excuſe of ſome baſhfulneſs, and care not to 


ſcaudalixe others. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Whocverconliders the injuſtice of {ſome miniſters, in thoſe 
intervals or parliament, will not be ſcandalixed at the 
warmth and vivacity ot thoſe meetings. ___ Clarendon. 

Many were ſcaadaligedat the perſonal flander and reflec- 

tion flung out by ſcandali xing libellers, Addiſon, 
2. Fo reproach; to dilgrace z to defame, „ 
; IJ bou doſt appear to ſcandali ge 

The publick right, and common cauſe of kings. Daniel. 

SCA'NDALOUS. adj. [ ſcaxtlaleux, Fr. from ſcandal.] 
1. Giving publick offence, . 

Nothing ſcaudalous or offenſive unto any, eſpecially unto 
the church of God: all things in order, and with ſeemli- 
ricts, . | | Hooker. 

| | Something ſavourin 5 

Of tyranny, which will ignoble m 

. 1 to the world. 
2. Qpprobrious; diſgraceful, | 
3. Shametulz openly vile. | 5 ; 
Dou knew the ſcandalous meanneſs of that proceeding, 


8 | . 
Shakeſp, Winter's Tale. 


Which was uſed. | ; | Pope. 
SCA'NDALOUSLY. adv. [from ſcandalous.] 1 f 
1. Cenſoriouſly; opprobriouſly. ; | 

Shun their fault, who, ſcandalouſiy nice, 
Will needs, miſtake an author into vice. Pope. 


2, Shamefully; ill to a degree that gives publick offence, 
His diſcourſe at table was ſcandaloufly unbecoming the 
dignity of his ſtation; noiſe, brutality, and 1 — * 
ift. 
 SCANDALOUSNESS. 7. . [from ſcandalous.] The quality 
of giving publick offence. : 
SCA'NSION. 2. /. | ſcauſio, Latin.] The act or practice of 
ſcanning a verle, | | | 
To SCANT. v. a. [zercenan, Saxon, to break; ftaarer, 
Daniſh, to ſpare.] Lo limit; to ſtraiten. 3 
Vou think 
I will your ſerious and great — on, 
For the is with me. ner hakeſpeare's Othello. 
They need rather to be ſcanted in their nouriſhment than 
repleniſhed, to have them tweet. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
We might do well to think with ourielves, what time of 
ſtay we would demand, and he bade us not to ſcant our- 


| 


ſelves. Fe Bacon. 
Looking on things through the wrong end of the perſpec- 

tive, which /cants heir dimenſions, we neglect and contemn 

thein. Glan villes Scep/. 


Starve them, 
For fear the rankneſs of the ſwelling womb | 
hould /cat the paſſage and confine the room. Dryden, 
© Tam ſcarted in the pleaſure of dwelling on your actions. 
Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 
SCANT. adj. [from the verb.] 
1, Wary; not liberal; parſimonious. 
From this time, ; | ſ 
Be ſomewhat ſcanter of your maiden preſence. Shakeſp. 
2. Not plentiful; ſcarce; leis than what is proper or com- 
tent. | 
Ve White is a penurious colour, and where moiture is ſcant; 


4 441. 


Calamy. 
into all | 


Atterbury. | 


Prior. | 


I. Scarcely; hardly, 5 | 
England, in the opinion of the popes, was preferred, be- 


| SCA'NTAESS. . /. [from ſcant.] Narrowneſs; meanneſs; 


keſpeare's Coriolanus. 


is uſe, 


13. by 


| ToSCAPE. v. a. {contracted from eſcape. 


ſo blue violets, and other flowers, if they be ſtarved, turn 
pale and white, .  Bacou's Natural Hiſtory. 
A tingie violet tranſplant : | 


The ſtrength, the colour, and the ſize, 
All winch betore was poor and ſcant, 


Redoubles ttill and multiples, . Donne. 

To find out that 78 | 
In ſuch a ſcant allowance of ſtar- light, 

Would over-taik the beit land-pilor's art. Milton, 


SCANT. adv. (from the adjective. Scarcely ; hardly, 

The people, behde their cravail, charge, and long attend- 
ance, received of the bankers ſcant twenty ſhillings for 
thirty, | Camden's Remains, 

We ſcant read in any writer, that there have been ſeen any 
ay pt par the ſouth coait, Ah Deſeript. of the World. 

wild pamphlet, beſides other malignities, would ſcat 

allow nim to be a gentleman. viton. 

Oer yonder hill does ſcant the dawn appear. Cay. 
SCA'NTILY, adv, pon wan 

1, Sparingly; niggardly. 


. 


e ſpoke 
Ccantily of me, when pertorce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour. Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleop. 
2. Narrowly ; not plentifully. 7 
SCA'NTINESS. a. J. Lrrom ſcanty.] | | 
1. Narrowneſs,; want of ſpace; want of compaſs. . 

Virgil has ſometimes two of them in a line; but the ſcan- 
tinsf5 of our heroick verſe is not capable of receiving more 
than one. : | D) aden. 

2. Want ot amplitude or greatneſs. 92 

Alexander was much troubled at the ſcantineſi of nature 

itlelf, that there were no more worlds for him to diſturb. 


SCA'NTLET. 2. J. [corrupted, as it ſeems, from ſcaniliag.] 
| A 1mull pattern; a ſmall quantity; a little piece. a 
While the world was but thin, the ages of mankind were 
longer; and as the world grew tuller, 10 their lives were 
ſucceſſively reduced to-a ſhorter ſeaztlet, till they came to 
that time of life which they now have. 
SCA'NTLING. . J. [eſchantillon, Fr. ciantellino, 
1. A quantity cut for a particular purpole. 
is hard to find out a woman that's of a juſt ſcantliug 
for her age, humour, and fortune, to make a wite of. 


H= 
Italian.] 


| I 'Eſtrange. 
2. A certain proportion. | 
The ſucceſs, | ED 
Although particular, ſhall give a ſcantling | 
Of good or bad unto the general. © Shakeſpeare, 


3. A ſmall 


quantity, 
Reduce 


deſires to narrow ſcartlings and ſmall Yroportions, 
TR | Taylor's Rule of Living Help. 
A ſcantling of wit lay gaſping tor lite, and grouning be- 
neatii a heap of rubbiſh. 1 Pha .- Dryden. 
In this narrow ſcantling of capacity, we enjoy but one 
pleaſure at once. i Locke. 
SCANNTLY. adv, [from ſcant. ] 


caule it contained in the eccleſinſtical diviuon two large pro- 
vinces, which had their ſeveral legati nati; whereas France 
had /ca-tly one, Camden s Remains. 
2. Narrowly ; penuriouſly ; without amplitude. ; 
My eager love, I'll give mylelf the lye; 
The very hope is a full 1ppinets, | IN 
Yet /cantly meaſures what 1 ſhall poſſeſs. Dryden. 
lmalneis, l 5 
He was a man of a fierce ſpirit, and of no evil diſpoſition, | 
ſaving that he thought ſcantaeſs of eſtate too great an evil. 
By Hayward. 
Did we but compare the miſerable ſcantneſs ot our capa- 
cities with the vaſt protundity of things, truth and modeſty 
would teach us wary language. Glanwille's Scep/is. 
SCANTY. adj. { The tame with ſcant.] | = 
1. Narrow; imall; wanting amplitude; ſhort of quantity 
luthcient, „%%% ROUATRS: e 
As long as one can increaſe the number, he will think the 
idea he hath a little too ſcanty tor poutive infinity. Locke. 
* dominions were very narrow and ſcanty; for he had 
not tne 


the ſons of Heth. | Locke. 
Nov. ſcantier limits the proud arch confine, 300 
And ſcarce are ſeen the proſtrate Nile and Rhine; 4 
A ſmall Euphrates through the piece is roll d. 
And little eagles wave their wings in gold. Pope. 


2. Small; poor; not copious; not ample. 2 8 
Their language being ſcanty, and accommodated only to 

the feu necellaries of a needy lunple life, had no words in it 
to ſtand for a thouſand, Locke. 
There remained few marks of the old tradition, ſo they 

had narrow and ſcanty conceptions of Providence. 1 


Woodward, 
They with ſuch ſcant 85 = 
The bondage and the 1 Swift. 


wages pay 
avery of years, 
ring; niggardly; parſimonious. 

illuſtrating a point of difficulty, 


be not too ſcanty of 
words, but rather become co 


pious in your language. Watts. 
J To eicape; to 
to fly. | 


What, have I /caped love-letters in the holiday time of 
my beauty, and am I now a ſubject for them? Shakeſpeare. 
I doubt not but to die a fair death, if I ſcape hanging. 
5 S'öbaleſpeare. 
What can 'ſcape the eye 2 
Of God all-ſeeing ? LORIN Aa Oo 
To SCAPE. v. . To get away from hurt or danger. | 
Could they not fall unpity'd on the plain, 
But ſlain, revive, and taken, ſcape again, Dryden. 
SCAPE. u. J. [from the verb.] | : 
1. Eſcape; flight from hurt or danger; the act of declining 
or running from danger; accident of ſafety. 
I 1 ſpoke of moſt diſaſtrous chances, 
Of hair-breadth ſcapes in th* immiuent deadly breach. 


avoid; to ſhun; not to incur 


Shakeſpeare. ' 
2. Means of eſcape; evaſion. _ : 
Having purpos'd falſehood, you 
Can have no way but falſehood to be true! 
Vain lunatick, againit theſe feapes I could 
Diipute, and conquer, if I would, Donne. 


3. Negligent freak. 
No natural exhalation in the ſky, - 

No ſcape of nature, no diltemper'd day, 

But they will pluck away its nat'ral cauſe, . 
| And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigns. Shakeſp. 
4. Looſe act of vice or lewdnels, 8 

A bearne! a very pretty bearne! ſure ſome ſcape : though 

Tam not bookiſh, yet I can read waiting-gentlewoman in 

the ſcape. | Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Thou lurk*dſt | 


In valley or green meadow, to way-lay 
Some beauty rare, Caliſto, Clymene ; | 
. Too long thou laid'ſt thy ſcapes on names ador'd. Milt. 
SCAPULA. A. /. [Latin.] The thoulder-blade. 
The heat went off from the parts, and ſpread up higher to 
the breaſt and /capula. | Wiſeman. | 


SCA'PPULAR. 2 adj. [ ſcapulaire, Fr. from ſcapula, Latin.) 
SCAPULARY,S 4 or belonging to the ſhoulders, | 


South. | 


polleiiion of a foot of land, till he bought a field off 


SCA'RECROW. x, 


The hvmours diſperſed throu 
| = artery to the ſcapulary bran 
he viſcera were co 

ular part. | 
SCAR. . /. [from efchar, 
made by a hurt or tire; 
Scratch we but wi 
Some ſcar of it. A 
The tott delicious 
To heal the ſcars of theſe corrotive fires 
Shall breatiie her balm, | i 
It may be ſtruck oui of che omni 

no /car nor blemith behind. 
This earth had the beauty of 
and not a wrinkle, fear, 
In a hemorrhage trom the lungs typticks a 

nificant; and if they could operate upon the affected 1... 
tar as to make a /car, when that fell off, the dias 06 
nn. Arbuthgt on 2 
To SCAR. v. 4. from the noun.] To mark a; with wm 
or wound, dl 

Yet F'll not ſhed her blood, 
Nor ſcar that whiter kin of her's than ſnow 

And tmooth as monumental 


gh the branches of 
In ches. Miſeman 
unterpoiſed with the Weight 


the ul. 
Of Uler, 


ot the / a. 
Der 

eſcare, French; «xy; _F 

a cicatrix. AP] A mai 

th a pin, and there 


k remaing 
Shakeſpeare's 4; 
al, lou Lite 


[ciency of God, K 


youth and bloom: 


ans 
ya ng na 
or fracture on att it; bo 


dy. B 


Fe Often in, 


alabatter. - Shak; 0 
7 nd . - * 7 8 . tt 7 o a . 
SCA'RAB. 2, ſ. [ /carabee, Fr. ſcarabeus, Litin, A be n 
an inicët with theathed wings. PE ws] 


A lmall ſcarab is bred in the very tips of elm-leaves. 
leaves may be oblerved to be dry and dead, as alle turgid, 
which leth a dirty, Whitiſh, rough maggot, from which i 

8 Boe : Age £ ts ; 1 Ph Nes. Theol, 
ARAMOUCH. . f. [eſcarmouche, French. A kw 9? 
motly dreſs. | 7 n vultoon = 

It makes the ſolemnities of juſtice aoeantry 

bench reverend puppets, or ſearamouche in art 5 yg 

SCARCE. adj. | ſcarfo, Italian; ſevaers, Ducch, 

1. Not 3 | : | * 

Swede will no more ſel! you his hemp f dune 
becauſe you tell bim tilver is Fearcer now in nes 
therefore riſen one fifth in value, than a tradeſman of hos 
don will ſel] his commodity cheaper to the Iſle of Mau be 
caule money is ſcarce there, "La. 

2. Rare; not common. 8 

The /carceft ot all is a Peſcennius Niger oa à medal] 

well preterved. 15 Y 

SCARCE. 49. Tf; | 

Sea an 5 adv, [from the 

1. Hardly; fcantly, 

A thing waich we ſo little ho 
which beheld it done, /carce!y 


] 


adjective. 
ped to ſee, 
believed their own ſenſes. 
When we our betters {ce bearing our woes, 1 25 
We ſcarcely think our miſeries our toes. . Shakeſpeare, 
Age, whic unavoidably is but one remove from death 
and conlequently ſhould have nothing about it but what 
looks like a decent preparation for it, /carce ever appears, of 
late days, but in the high mode, the tlaunting oarb, and ut. 
molt gaudery - youth, | a South, 
5 ou noitaer have enemies, nor can ſcarce have any. U 
2. With dichcultxy. x5 4 e 
He. ſcarceſy knew him, ſtriving to diſown | 
His blotted form, and bluthing to be Known. Dryden, 
Slowly he fails, and ſcarcely items the tide © 5 
The prelling water pours within her ſides. Dr), 


ScARCENESS. } 
SCA'RCITY. { 1. |. [from fearce.] 


| I, dinaine(s of QUanity ;z not plenty; penury. 


weary ant want thall hun you ; 
Leeres bielling {0 is on you, 
Kaphael writes t 
fair one, tis necellary for me to leg many fair ones; bot, 
becaule there is ſo great a ſcarcity of lovely women, Lam 
conitrained to make ute of one certain iden, which I hare 
tormed in my fancy, 15 Dryden's Lufteſm. 
Corn does not riſe or {all by the differences of m or les 
plenty of money, but by the plenty and ſearcty that Gd 


lends, | | Hie, 

K In this grave age, when comedies are few, | 
We crave your patronage for one that's new, 

And let the ſearceneſs recommend the tare, Adiſn. 


They drink very few liquors that have not lain in tielco, 
inſomuch that a arc of now would raiſe a mutin at 
Naples. | LE ALD | Audion. 
2. Rareneſs; infrequency; not commonneſs. Th 
They that find fault with our ſtore, ſhould be lealt willing 

to reprove our ab of thankigivings. Huter. 


Since the value of an advantage is enhanced by its crte- 
— 


u., it is hard not to give a man leave to love that moſt 
which is molt ferviceable. Collier on Pride, 
To SCARE. v. a. { ſcorare, Italian. Skinner.) To inght; 
to frighten; to affright; to terrify; to {trike with ſudden 
ear, | 
They have ſtared away two of my beſt ſheep, which, [ 
fear, the wolf will ſooner find than the mailer. Sate Part. 
Poor Tom hath been ſcared out of his good wits, Shake, 
My grained aſh an hundred times hath broke, 
And ſcar'd the moon with ſplinters. ShakejÞ. Corivart. 
The noiſe of thy croſs- bow ta 
Will care the herd, and fo my ſhoot is loſt. Shake. 
Scarecrows are ſet up to keep birds from corn and nd; 
and foie report that the head of a wolf, whole, dricd, an 
banged up in a dovehouſe, will ſcare 2 vermin. * 
I be wang of the Iriſh was ſo grievoufly either galle or 
ſeared therewith, that being itrangers, and in a munter 
neutrals, they had neither good heart to go forward, nor 
good liking to ſtand ſtill, nor good aſſurance to run au. 


Hay vu. , 
% Thehght- | 5 
Waves threaten 3 as that whe? eh by Fre. # _ l 
One great reaſon why mens good purpoſes ſo oy e 
is, that when they are devout, or ſcared, they then in dg 
neral reſolve to live religiouſly. Calamy's Limon. 
Let wanton wives by death be ſcar d; Prior, 
But, to my comfort, Em prepar'd. ; 3 per 
Aare and crow. ] An image or cap 
Ay fright birds : thence any vain terrour. 
hereat the ſcarecrow waxed wond'rous proud, 
Through fortune of his firſt adventure fair, d. Sender. 
And with big thundering voice revil'd him loud. 5 9105 
No eye hath ſeen ſuch ſcarecrows : I'll not ac 5 in, 
Coventry with them, that's fiat. Shakeſpeart's Hen 
We mult not make a ſcarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, i 
And let it keep one ſhape, till cuſtom make 5 ale hem. 
Their pearch, and not their terrour. q | 177 Hot, 
Many of thoſe great guns, wanting powder Kalli. 
ſtood but as cyphers and /carecrows. : 
A ſcarecrow ſet to frighten fools away. 
SCA'REFIRE. 7. . [ ſeare and fire.) A tright 
breaking out ſo as to raiſe terrour. 
Ihe drum and trumpet, by their ſeveral ſo 5 | 
many kind of advertiſements ; and bells ſerve Hadi. 
carefire, and in ſome places water-breaches: no that bang; 
SCARF. ». / [e/cbarfe, French.] Any thing 
looſe upon the ſhoulders or dreſs. 


ſet u 


Dran. 
by bre; 4 hre 


he matrons flung their gloves, F f | 
Ladies and maids their /earſs and handler, el, 
Upon him as he paſs'd? Sharps A 


= 


theſe 


Collier. | 


L Cc be, 


ion -: 
Aidiſin, 


that even they 


Shakeſpeare, 


nus concerning his Galatea: To paints - 


pings 
TSA) 
To wa 


dijon, 
relcoy 
ny at 
en. 


illing 


10k tr, 


Arte - 


mo 
Pride. 
light; 
udden 


ich, I 
peart. 


Lartths. 
abe. 


fruit; 
j, and 
Bach. 
led or 
1anner 
d, vor 
way. 

ward 
, alle . 
n fail, 


the ge · 
17 4 RG p 


2 X 10 i 1 q 0 de | 
« The mument with which ſcarifications are made. 9 
175 AKI V. v. 4. { ſcarifico, Lat. ſcarifier, Fr.] To let 


CA RLET. 2. .. [eſcarlate, French; ſcarlato, Itauan. JA 


3 


Fear the garland about your neck or under your | 


1] you , 
W 4 lieutenant s fearf ? 
um, RE, with humid bow, 
 Lrous banks, that blow 


Shakeſpeare. 


lowers 0 
Than ner P 


Milton. 


_— the borders of the pièture, gave her a ſcarf of a 
bon 5 colour upon a blue drapery. ; Dryden. 
vero ready nymphs receive the crying child; 
heath him with their ſearft: | 5 Dryaen. 
LINE orreipondent writes a word in detence of 
| 8 pectator.. 
r hood and ſcary, and take your pleaſure. Saviyt. 
SCART, b. 4. 1 the noun. _ | Ke” 
"= row loolcly on. oe | 
, T0 * ee ſcarſt about me, in the dax | 
Gio Nl to nd them out. _ Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
To diele in any loole velture. . 
* How like a younker, or a prodigal, 
Tue ſearfet bark puts from her native bay, 
logg d and cnbraced by the ſtrumpet wind! 
58 Conne, ſceling night, 


bre carb 
12 


7 


Shakeſp. 


gcarf up ihe tender eye ot pitiful day. Shakeſp. Macbeth. | SCATTERLING. . /. [trom ſcatter. } A vagabond ; one that 
oC Ho 


ers. 1. fo | fearf and /ern. ] Lhe cuticle; the epider- 
Me the outer caly integuments of the body. | 

"The Farf ein, being uppermotty is compoled of ſeveral | 
tes of tall Kcales, Which he thicker according as i 1s 
der in one part of the body than another: between thele 
Ye exrretory ducts of the miliary giands ot the true Kin 


bien ca'TION. 2. ſ. [ ſcarificatio, Lat. ſcarification, Fr, 


n ſcarij) ] Lncition of che lein with a lancet, or ſuch like | SCATURIGINOUS, adj. [from ſcaturigo, Latin.] Full ot 
fron fe " F 


1ument. It is moſt practiſed in cupping. Quincy. 


llppocrates tells x ou, that, in applymgot cups, the- SCAVENGER, 2. J. Lfrom poapan, to ſhave, perhaps to ſweep, 
I ner, Saxon. ] A petty magiltrate, whoſe province is to Keep the 


Si 0119.11 to be made with crooked zaltruments. A7. b th. 
A \RiFiCa "COR, n. /. | from ſcarify.] One who icarifics. 
CA RIFLER, . /. (from car. | ig 

1. thc who [Caritics. 


bad by inciſions of the Kin, commonly after the appli- 
ion of cupping-glaſſes. yy 1 

: Wathing 4 A out of the elchar, and /carifymg it, I 

Geſhed it. 6  Wyeman's Surgery. 
You quarter foul language upon me, without «K.owng | 

er! dulerve to be cupped and ſcarified at this rate. 
pe, | Spectator. 


coeur deeply red, but not ſhining z cloth dyed with a icarlet 
colour. | Ee EPL h 


If we live thus . 
To be thus jaded by a piece of ſcarlet. 
Iaeuel nobility. 1 Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
As a bull | | | 1 I. 
Amid' the circus roars ; provok'd from far „ 
By ught of ſcarlet ai | a fanguine Mar. Dryden. 
Would it Bot bc inlullerable tor a learned profeſiv,, and 
that which his /car/e! wouid bluſh at, to have his autiicrity 
ef forty years ttanding in an ina oyerturned. Locke. 
dcn arET. adj. [trom the noun.} Oi the colour of tcarlet 3 
jd deeply died, \ Sf 
5 Jconjure thee, 5 | . 
B; her high fo. ehead and her ſcarlet lip. Shakeſpeare, 
Thy ambition, | „ 


Thou ſcarlet ſin, robb'd this bewailing land 


Q noble Buckinghain, ——Shakejpeare's Henry VIII. 
he Chineſe, who are of an ill com plexiun, being ottvatrer, 
paint their cheeks cet. Bacou. 


The ſcarlet honour of Jour peaceful gown. Dryden. 
Nez EAN. 2. /. | ſcarlet and bean.) A plant. 


inthe fail, as kidneybeans z but is reputed the belt to be 
exten in Winter, when dry and boiled, Mortimer's Huſb. 
KeARLETOAK. z. . Tue ilex. A ſpecies of oak, 
SCARMAGE, 7 . N | 
Nrindoz 12 . For ſkirmiſh. Spenſcr.] 
Another war, and other weapons I, | ; | 
Do love, when love does give his ſweet alarms. Fairy 2, 


the helds. | e 
Ke x. ſ. [eſcache, French. ] A kind of horſebit for 
| dridles, '' | „ eee, WONG: 
NCATCHES, 2. fe {chaſſes, French. ] Stilts to put the feet in 
walk in dirt places. © | Bailey. 
Kate, 2. . [ ſrudor, Swediſh ; Kid, Iſlandick.] A Rind ot 

wooden thoe, with a ſteel plate underneath, on which they 

lade over the iſe. | | | 
T SCATE. v. x. {from the N To flide on ſcates. 
. n. . [ /quatus, Latin. ] A fiſh of the ſpecies of thorn · 


K\TEBROUS, adj . [from ſcatebræ, Latin.) , | 


brings. | 
DAH. wv. 2. (rreaban, rcadan, Saxon; ſchaeden, Dut.] 
Lo waltez to damage; to deſtroy. | | 
As when heaven's fire 
Huh ſea:b'd the foreſt oaks, or mountain pines, _ 
Wuh unged bop their ſtately growth, thaugh bare, 


tands on the otaſted heath. Milten's Parad. Loſt, b. i. 8 


ata. x. /. [ rccaß, Saxon.] Walte; damage; miſchief; 
Kpopulation. Scath in Scoiland denotes ſpoil or damage! 
, te bears the ſcath and the ſcorn. A proverb. 
: She tuborned hath . 
This crafty meſſenger, with letters vain, _ 
work new woe and unprovided ſeath. Fairy Queen. 
2m car that budded fair is burnt and blaſted, 
N my hoped gain is turn'd to ſcath. Cog 
a oa a lpitetul mind againſt King Edward, doing him 
ur calh that he could, and annoying his territories. 


* Spenſer, 
My proud one doth work the greater ſcatb, 7 
10ugh ſweet allurement of her lovely hue. Spenſer. 

25 15 aced them in Rhodes, where daily doing great /cath 

c uk, the great warrior Soliman, with a mighty army, 
2 them, that he won the ifland from them. Kuolles. 
ull prefery'd from danger, harm, and ſcatbL, 

80 170 * a ſea and many an unknown ſhore, Fairfax. 

x b, adj, [from ſcath.} Miſchievousz deſtructive. 
Far, Dane veſſel was he captain of, 
FT 4 oy" draught, and bulk unprizable, 
| . ich ſuch W grapple did he make, 
Crieg 129 envy, and the tongue of loſs, 
NSCA TT and honour on him. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
L Tothros, 1.52 4. [ycarenan, Saxon; ſchatteren,Dutch.] 
Ga looſely about ; to ſprinkle. ; 
With e cattle paitur'd late, 


now ſcatter d lies 


1 es and arms the enſanguin'd field. Milton. 
en def the glad hours to ea as they fly, 
quiet, bat tore, and endleſs joy. | Prior, 
Ws orruption, ſtill : 
O 3-038, fwallow'd what the liberal hand | 
v. To cheat! Jeatter'd o'er the ſavage year. Thomſon. 
Abag tht 3 Giperſe. 
that litteth in judgment th 
Wny all evil with his —_ Soge of judg | 3 


mis triumphot Bacchus, having placed Ariadne | 3. To ſpread thinly, 


To SCA TEK. v. n. Tv be diffipated ; to be diſperſed, 
Sound diffuicth itielt in rounds z but if chat which would | 


Cheyne. | SCATURIENT. adj. [ ſcaturiens, Lat.] Springing as a foun- 


1. Tac tags; the theatre of dramatic poctry. 


The ſcarletbeum bas a red hulk, and is not the beſt to eat | 


duch eruel game my ſcar mages diſarms; 


Karp. 2. {. [eſcarpe, French.] The Nope on that fide of 44 
dach which is next to a fortified place, and louks towards |. 


6. The hanging of the theatre adapted to the play. 


1. The power of ſmelling; the ſmell. 


ſcattering, and tempeſt, and Itones. Va. xxx. zo. 
vamvel came not to Gilgal, and the people were ſcattered 
from Saul. 1 Sam. Xiu. 8. 

Adam by this from the cold ſudden damp 
Milton, 


covering, and his ſcatter d ſp'rits return d. 
_. Wuy thould my muſe enlarge on Libyan ſwains, 
Lie fcatter'd cottages and ample plains? Dryden. 
fealter in open air be made to go into acanal, it gives greater 
torce to the lound, 55 acon. 


Shakes flom his aoon-day throne the ſcattering clouds. 
| Thomſon. 


SCA'TTERINGLY. adv. [from ſcattering.] Looſely ; dil- 


Perſediy. | 
{te Spaniards have here and there ſcatteringly, upon the 
{ea-coalt, tet up ſome towns, Abbot. 
Thote drops of prettineſs, ſcatteringly ſprinkled amongtt 
the creatures, were deſigned todetecate and exalt oui concep- 
tions, not to inveigle or detain our paſſions. Bojle, 


has nv one or ſettled habitation. 
SUCK iviels and ſcatterliugs cannot eaſily, by any ordina 
oltice:, he gotten, when challenged for any ſuch fact, Sper 
Calzcring unto him all the ſcatterlings and outiaws out of 
all the woods and mountains, in which they long had Jurk- | 
ei, he marched forth into the Englith pale. Spen/. or Irel., 


{Drings or fountains, Diet. 


{trees cican. 8 : , 
Since it is made a labour of the mind, as to inform mens 
judgments, and move their affections, to retolve_ditticult 
places oi Scripture, io decide and clear off controverſics, I 
cannot {ce how to be a butcher, ſcavenger, or any other ſuch 
trade, does at all quality men tor this work. Seuth's Serm, 
F. ing's nature's ſcavenger, 
Dick the ſcavencer, with equal grace, | 
Fliis nom bis cart the mud in Walpole's face. Swift. 
a wicked wretch. A woid introduced unneceſſarily from the 
French by a Scottiſh autnor. 8 | 
Scelerats can by no arts itifle the cries of a wounded con- 
( | . . 
SCE'NARY. 2 . {from ſcene.) | 
1. The appearances of place or things. 
veriant in the various /cenary of a couutry life. Addiſon. 
formed. | | | 
Te progreſs of the ſound, and the ſcerary of the border- 
ing reg os, ac imitated trom En. vii. on the founding the 
horn oi Aletio. ope. 
3. The ddhontion and conſecution of the ſcenes of a play. 
Io make a more per teet model of a pictures is, in the lan- 
guage of poets, io draw up the ſcexary of a play, Dryden. 
SCENE, v. ſ. ſcena, Latin; cxns; ſcene, French. 


2. Tic repretentation ot the place in which an action is per- 


Cedar and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 
A tylvan ſcene; and as the ranks aſcend ne 
Shade above thade, a woody theatre : 
Ol ſtatclieſt view,. ON Milton. 
2. The general appearance of any action; the whole contex- 
ture of objects; a diſplay; a ſeries; a regular diſpoſition. 


Now prepare thee for another ſcene. Milion. 
A mute ſcene of ſorrow, mixt with fear; 5 

Still on the table lay the unfiniſh'd cheer, Dryden. 
A larger ſcene of action ig,dilplay'd,  _ 

And, riüng hence, a greater work is weigh'd. Dryden. 

E ry ſev'ral place mult be Des” 
A ſcene of triumph and revenge to me. Dryden. 
hen riüng ſpring adorns the mead, 
A charming ſcene of nature is diſplay d. Dryden. 


Eternity ! thou pleaſing, dreadful thought! 
Through what variety of untry'd beings, ns 
Through what new ſcenes and changes mult we paſs! Addif. 
About eight miles diſtance from Naples lies a very noble 


| | | | Addiſon on Italy. 
Say, ſhepherd, ſay, are theſe reflections true ? | 
Or was it but the woman's fear that drew 


This cruel ſcene, unjuſt to love and you? Prior. 
3. Part of a play. | 70 | 
It thall be ſo my care 
To have you royally appointed, as if 5 
The ſcene you play were mine. Shakeſp. Vinter's Tale. 


Our author would excuſe theſe youthiul ſcenes : 
Begotten at his entrance. | Granville. 
4. So much of an act of a play as paſſes between the ſame per- 
ſons in the lame place. 2086 | 
| f his characters were good, 5 

The ſcenes entire, and freed from noiſe and blood, 

The action great, yet circumſcrib'd by time, 
The words not forc'd, but 3 chime, 
He thought, in GG gran, ious uſineſs done. Dryden. 
The place repreſented by the ſtage, . 
F The Ra is ſet from London, and the ſcene 
Is now tranſported to Southampton. Shakeſpeare. 
The alteration of ſcenes feeds and relieves the eye, before 


SCE'NICK. adj. { ſcenique, Fr. from ſcene.) Dramatick ; thea- 
trical. - | . ; 5 
With ſcenick virtue charm the riſing age. Anonym. 
SCENOGRA'PHICAL, adj. [oxwh and ygape. ] Drawn in per- 
ſpective. 
lpective. $ ; | 
It the workman be ſkilled e p/ m_ al one 
N ited i ſcenographically, 
face may be repreſented in our diagram ſcenog 3 
SCE'NOGRAPHY. n. f. [cx and yeaq» 5 ſcenograpbie, Fr.] 
be art of perſpective. | 5 
SCENT. . A. [ /entir, to ſmell, French. ] 


A hunted hare treads back her mazes, croſſes and con- 
er former tract, and uſes all poſſible methods to di- 
vert the ſcent. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
2. The object of ſmell; odour goon or os 4 | 1060 

| Belman cried upon it at the meerelt lo ; 
And —— by ck out the dulleſt ſcent. Shakeſp. 
The plague, they report, hath a ſcent of the ſmell of a 


Bacon. 

] . 
m__ newly turned up, bath a freſhneſs and good 
ſcent. Bacon. 


Good ſcents do purify the brain, 


Awake the fancy, no, the wits refine, | Davies. 
artake 5 57 
The ſeaſon, prime for {weeteſt ſcents and airs, Milton. 


Exulting, till he finds their nobler ſenſe 


He int ain a elith of the works of nature, and be con- 


; 1 it puts on, mult in all conditions be equally extended, and 


it be full of the ſame object. Bacon. 


The Lord ſhall cauſe his glorious voice to be heard wich] 


SEL L RAT. u. ſ. {Fiench; ſceleratus, Latin.) A villun; | 


(heyne. 


ſcene of antiquities: what they call Virgil's tomb is the firit. [ 


SCENOG RA'PHICALLY. adv. [from ſcenographical.] In per- 


| 


To SCENT. v. a. {from the noun. ]) 
1. To imell; to perceive by the noſe. 


Then curſes his conſpiring feet, whoſe ſcent 

B<trays that ſatety which their Iwiftneis lent. 

AY Cneartful health, 

His duteous handmaid, through the air improv'd 

With laviſh hand ditfules ſcents ambroſial; 

3. Chace followed by the ſmcll. | 
He gained the obſervations of innumerable ages, and tra- 

velled upon the ſame ſcent into ZEthiopia, Temple 


| Denham, 
Prior. 


So ſcented the grim feature, and upturn'd 
His noitrils wide into the murky air, 


Balm, from a filver box diſtill'd around, 
Shall alf bedew the roots, and ſcent the ſacred ground. 
| 8 


ryden, 
oy le ſpies a 
His op'ning hounds, and now he hears their cries; 
A. gen'rons pack, or to maintain the chace, 
Or tautt the vapour from the ſcented gras. Addiſon, 
ICE'NTLESS. adj. From ſcent. Inodorous; having no ſmell. 
SCE'P I RE. v. J. [ ſceptrum, Latin; ſceptre, Fr.] The enügn 
of royalty borne in the hand. | | 
- Nor ſhall proud Lancaſter uſurp my right, _ 
Nor hold the 8 his childiſh fiit. Shakeſpeare, 
Thou ſteptre's heir, 
That thus affect'ſt a theephook, _ Shakeſpeare. 
How, beſt of kings, dolt thou a ſceptre bear! 5 
How, belt of pocts, doit thou laurel wear! 
But two things rare the fates had in their ſtore, 
And gave thee both, to ſhew they could no more. 


Ihe parliament preſented thoſe adts which were prepared 


ing the extravagant power of the nobility. Clarendon. 
The court of Rome l11as, in other inſtances, ſo well atteſted 


its good manayery, that it is not credible crowns and ſceptres 
are conferred gratis. 


| The ſceptred heralds call TN 
To council, in the city-gates. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
J Britain's queen the ſcepter'd ſuppliant bends, * _ 
To her his crowns, and infant race commends. 
SCE'PTICK. 7. /. Sce SKEPTICK. | 


1. A {mall ſcrol 


knight, he read over an unlavory ſentence or two, and deli- 


vered back the libel, | _ Hooker, 
oY, | ) All ill, which all | 
Prophets or poets ſpake, and all which ſhall 
B' annex'd in ſchedules unto this by me, | 
Fall on that man, Donne. 


2. A little inventory. Fe 

Iwill give out ſchedales of my beauty: it ſhall be invento- 
ried, and every particle and utentil label'd to my will. 

3 | | oe Shakeſpeare. 
SCHE'MATISM. 2. . Fee. Combination of the 
| on of heavenly bodies; particular form or diſpoſition of 


Every particle of matter, whatever form or ſchematiſin 
therefore take up the ſame room. Crreteh. 
SCHE MATT TF, . /. [from ſcheme.] A projector; one given 
to forming ä ĩð v ĩ niet 


SCHEME. v. .. [ex.] 
ſign, or purpoſe; a ſyſtem. | 


_ outward ſcheme of things would have quite another face to us, 
and be inconſiſtent with our well being. | Locke, 
We ſhall never be able to give ourſelves a ſatisfactory ac- 


of things as ſhall dt once take in time and eternity. Atterbury. 
4. A W a contrivance; a deſign. 5 
he haughty monarch was laying ſchemes for ſuppreſſin 
the ancient liberties, and removing the ancient erte dre 4 
i ei e Atterbury's Sermons. 
e forms e well- concerted ſcheme of miſchief; | 
"Tis fix'd, *tis done, and both are doom'd to death, Rowe. 
The itoical ſcheme of ſupplying our wants by lopping of 
our delires, is like cutting off our Feet when we want ſhoes. 


| | Swift. 
3. A repreſentation of the aſpects of the celeſtial bodies; * 
lineal or mathematical diagram. 


tion of ſchemes, and the judgment of death and ditcaſes, 
N 3 Brown's Fulgar Errourg, 
It is a ſcheme and face of heaven, 75 | 
As tl aſpects are diſpos'd this even. | 
SCHE MER. 2. / 8 cheme. ] A projector; a contriver. 
SCHE'SIS. 2, . [oxioi.] An 
with reſpect to other things, | | 
If that mind which has exiſting in itſelf from all eterni 
all the ſimple effences of things, and conſequently all their 


ariſe a new ſchgis in the mind, which is contrary to the ſup- 
poſition. | Norris. 


| SCI'RRHUS, 7, /. [ /crrrhe, French, This ſhould be written 


feirrhus, not merely becauſe it comes from oxljzog, but be- 


SKEPTICK.] An indurated gland, 
ctirrhus into a cancer. Wiſeman of Tumours, 
n adj, L from ſcirrbus.] Having a gland indu- 
rated. | 
How they are to be treated when they are ſtrumous, ſcir- 
rhous, or cancerous, you may ſee, © Wiſeman. 
boom 3 1. At ſeirrhous.] An indygation of the 
ands, | 
5 The difficulty of r occaſioned by ſcirrbo/ities of 
the glands, is not to be cured. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
SCHISM. 2. . [( exleu; ſchiſme, Fr.] A ſeparation or divi- 
ſion in the church of God. 
Set bounds to our paſſions by reaſon, to our errours by 
truth, and to our Ge by charity, i 
Oppole ſchiſms by unity, hypocriſy by ſober piety, and de- 
bauchery by temperance. 
When a ſchiſin is once ſpread, there grows at length a diſ- 
pute which are the ſchiſmaticks : in the ſenſe of the law the 
ſchiſm lies on that ſide which oppoſes itſelf to the religion of 
the ſtate. Swift. 


| SCHISMA'TICAL. adj. [ ſchiſinatique, Fr. from ſehiſmatick,} 


Implying ſchiſm; practifing ſchiſm, 

By theſe tumults all factions, ſeditions, and ſchiſmatical 

228 againſt government, eccleſiaſtical and civil, muſt 
e backed. 8 King Charles, 


upon the ob(tinate and ſchiſmatical, who are like to think 
themſelves ſhrewdly hurt by being cut off from that body 
which they chuſe flot to be of, and ſo being puniſhed into a 
quiet enjoyment of their beloved ſeparation. South's Sermons. 


- 


Their diſpropottion's ſpee> does recompenſ: ; 


SCHISMA TICALLY, adv. {from ſchiſnatical.] In a ſchiſma- 
_ tical manner, | | 


$CHISMATIGK, 


| | -_ .Sagaciouv of his quarry from ſo far. Milton's Par. Left. | 
e ſun 2. To perfume; or to imbue with odour goodor bad. Thy 


AE 35 Johnſon, | 
ELD The ſceptre bearerslent 
Their free atteulance, Chapman's Odyſſey. 


by them to the royal ſceptre, in which were ſome lav-s reſtrain- 


| Decay of Fitty, 
SCE'PTRED. adj. [trom ſceptre.] Bearing a ſceptrè. : 
 Baynard.| © | 


Tickel, 
| SCHE'DULE. . i [ ſchedula, Latin; ſchedule, French. 5 
The brit publiſhed ſchedules being brought to a grave | 


1. A plan; a combination of various things into one view, des 


Were our ſenſes made much quicker, the appearance and 


count of the divine conduct, without forming ſuch a ſcheme 


It hath embroiled the endeavours of aſtrology in the erece - 


Hudibras. 
bitude; ſtate of any thing 


poſſible ſcheſes or habitudes, ſhould ever change, there would : 


cauſe c in Englith has before e and i the found of /. See 


Any of theſe three may degenerate into a ſcirrhus, and that 


King Charles. 


Spratt's Sermons. 


Here bare anathemas fall but like ſo many brute jul ine 


ScnrsMaricx. . , [from .] One who ſeparates 
from the true church. IO 
No kuben he: tick nor ſchiſinaticꝶ ſhould be Filtered to go | 
into thoute ccnutries. Bacon, 
I'bus.you behold the fe brjmaticns bravado's: 
Wild-treaks in iquibs, and Calamy in granavo's, Butler. 
The /chi/mntices tied in à ſolemn league and covenant 
to alter tHe whole tyltem of ſpiritual government. Sade. 
To SCalSMATIZE, D. a. {irom/chym.] To commit the 
crime of ichum; to mare a breaca iu the communion of tae 
church. 1 7 
SCHOLAR. . /. { ſcholaris, Latin; ecoizer, French. ] 
«. One wito learns of a naſter; a diſciple. - 
Many tics that which dcterveth approbation would 
hardly find favour, if they which propoſe it were not to pro- 
tels themiclves jchlars, and 1ollowers oi the ancients, 


Hooker, 
The /cholars of the Stagyrite, 
Who tor inc old opinion fight, | 
Would make thefr modern friends confeſs 3 
Th diff rence but from more co leis. Prior. 


Aman ot letters. | . 
This tame /cholar's fate, res anguſta dom, hinders the 
promocing of learning. Wilkins's Math. Mar, 
Io watch occalions to correct others in their diſcourſe, and 
not ilip any opportunity of ſhewing their talents, ſcholars 
are moſt blamed for. | Locle, 
J. A pedant; a man of books. 5 . 
10 ſpend too much time in ſtudies, is ſloth; to make 
judgment wholly by their rules, is the humour of a fc. 
they perte& nature, and are pertected by experience. Bacon. 
4- Ove who has a lettered education. | . 
My coutin William is become a good ſchelar: he is at 
Oxiord ſtill, is he not? - Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
SCHOLAKGHIP. u. .. [from ſcholar ./ 
1, Learning; literature; knowledge. | 5 
It piticd my very heart to think that a man of my maſter's | 
underitanding, and great /-ho{arjhip, who had a book of his 
own in print, ſhovid talk ſo outrageoully. Pope. 
2. Literary education. f I ; 
Luis place ſhould be ſchool and univerſity, not needing a 
remove (o any other houſe gy? ſchelarjhip. . Milton. 
3. Exhibition or maintenance ior a {cular Hinſroortb. 
SCHOL4'STICAL. adj, L ſcholafticus, Laiin.} Belonging to. 
a Icholar or {chool, ps 


 SCHOLA'STICALLY: adv. {from ſchola ich.] According to I | 
| 172 ) Nick.! | 15 2. One tkilicd in the divinity of the ſchool. - 
No moralitts or caſuiits, that treat ſcholaſtically of juſtice, | 


the nicetics or method of the ſchuols. - 4 


but treat of gratitude, under that general head, as a part of | 
it. | I South's Sermnms. 


[IT HOL A'STICK. adj, | from ſchola, Latin; ſcholaſtique, Fr.] 5 


1. Peccaining to the 1chool; practiſed in ſchools. © 
L would render this intelligible to every rational man, 
however little verſed in ſcholaftick learning. Dig on Bodies. 
Scholafiick education, like a trade, does lo n a man ma 
E ringer way, that ue is not ſit to judge of any thing that 
hes out of that way, Burnet's Theor of the Earth. 
2. Betitting ihe ſchool; ſuitable to the ſchool; pedantick; 
neediefsly ſubtle... A 3 
Ic 4ivour of propoſing there, in convenient fort, x hatſo- 
ever ye can object, which thing I have known them to grant | 
of eholajtick courteſy unto ſtrangers, never bath nor ever þ 
will be denied you, | Hooker. 
Sw Francis Bacon was wont 1 
_vieful ſtudies for uſtlels {cholaftick ſpeculations, were like 


the Olympick gameſters, who abſtained from neceflary la- 


bours, that they mightbe fit for ſuch as were not fo. Bacon. 
Hoth {ides charge the other with idolatry, and that is a 
matter of conſcience, and not a Nr e nicety. Stilling fl. 
Scuobias T. 4. J. | jcholiafle, French; ſcholiaſtes, Latin. ] 
A writer of explanatory notes. 


The title of this ſatyr, in ſome ancient manuſcripts, was | 
the reproach of idleneſs; though in others of the ſcholzafts | 


*tis inferibed againſt the luxury of the rich, Dryden. 
Wat Gellive or Stob:zus coor'd before, 

Or chew'd by blind old ſcholiaſts o'er and o'er. Dunciad. 

SCO LION. ZA. /. [Latin.] A note; an explanatory ob- 
SCHO'LIUM. c ſervation, © --- | 18 | 

Hereunto have I added a certain gloſs or ſcholicn, for the 
expoſition of old words, and harder phraſes, which manner 
oi glolling and commenting will ſeem ſtrange in our lan- 
guage. * Spenſer. 

Some caſt all their metaphyſical and moral learning into 

the method of mathematicians, and bring every thing 1clat- 
ing to thoſe abſtracted or "mn {ſciences under theorems, | 
problems, pollulates, /cboliums, and cotollaries. —Watts, 

SCHO LY. . /. ¶ ſchohie, Fr. ſcholium, Latin. ] An explana- 
tory note. This word, with the verb following, is, I fancy, 
peculiar to the learned Hooker. 

He thercfore, which made us to live, hath alſo taught us to 
pray, to the end, that ſpeaking unto the Father in the Son's 
or prefcript form, without /choly or gloſs of ours, we may 
be ſure that we utter nothing which God will deny. Hooker. 

That /choly had need of a very favourable reader, and a 

tractable, that ſhould think it plain contiruttion, hen to be 
commanded in the word, and grounded upon the word, are 
made all one. 5 2 Hooker, 
To SCHO'LY. v. . [from the noun.] To write expolitions, 
The preacher ſhould want a text, whereupon to ſc holy. 


5 ö Hogcker. 
SCHOOL. 2. /. ¶ ſchola, Latin; ecole, French.] _ 
1. A houſe of diſcipline and inſtruction-. 
Their age the ſame, their inclinations too, 
And bred together in one ſchool they grew. Dryden. 


2. A placeot literary education. 2 
Aly end being private, I have not expreſſed my concep- 
tions in the language of the ſchools. 8 Digby. 

Writers on that [ubject have turned it into a compoßtion 
of hard words, trifles, and ſubtilties, for the mere ule of 
the /chools, and that only to amuſe men with empty ſounds. 


Watts. 
3. A ſtate of inftrution. 
The calt breed to the rural trade, 1 
Set him betimes to ſchocl, and let him be ; 
Inſtructed there in rules of huſbandry. Dryden. 


Syſtem of dottrine as delivered by particular teachers. 
No craz'd brain could ever yet propound, 
Touching the ſoul, ſo vaiifand fond a thought; 
But ſome among theſe maſters have been found, 
Which in their /chools the ſelf-fame thing had taught. 
awvies. 
Let no man be Jeſs confident in his faith, concerning the 
grcat bleſſings God deſigns in theſe divine myſteries, by 
reaſon of any difference in the ſeveral ſchools of Chriſtians, 
concerning the conſequent bleſſings thereof. Taylor. 
3. The age of the church, and form of theology ſucceeding 
that of the fathers, 3 3 
The firit principles of Chriſtian religion ſhould not be 
farced with ſchool points and private tenets. Sanderſon. 
A man may find an infinite number of propoſitions in 
| books of metaphylicks, ſchool divinity, and natural philoſo- 
phy, and know as little of God, ſpirits, or bodies, as he did 
| 5 ore. Locke. 
To SCHOOL, v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To inſtrutt ; to train. | 
| Una her beſought to be ſo good 


4. 


 SCHO'OLDAY. . . { ſehool and day.] Age in which 


SCHO'OLHOUSE. 2. ſ. | ſchool and heuſe.] Houſe vi dilc- 


| SCHO'OLMAN-. 7, /. | /chool and man.] 


to ſay, that thote who left | 


$C1 


He's gentle, never ſc h, 
2, To teach with ſuperiority z to tutor, 
You thall Se with me; | 
I have ſome private /chooking tor you both. Shakeſpeare. 
Coutin, /choot yourieitz but tor your huſband, 

He's noble, wite, judicious, . Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
| School your child, | 
And aſk why God's anointed he revil'd. Dryden. 
It this be ſchooling, tis well for the conſiderer: I'll en- 
gage that no adverſary of his thall in this jenſe ever ſchool 

him. | | 8 Atterbury. 
SCHO'OLBOY.. n. ſ. [ ſchool and bey.] A. boy that is in his 
rudiments at ſchoul. | 1 25 
| Schoolboys tears take up 
The glaſſes of my tight. | 
He grins, tmacks, thrugs, and ſuch an itch endures, 
As *prentices or ſchoolboys, which do know 
Ot tome gay {port abroad, yet dare not go. Doune. 
A ſchoolboy brought his mother a book. he had ſtolen, 


L Eftrange. 

Once he had heard a ſchoolboy tell, 
How Semele of mortal rate „ 

By thunder died. Savift. 


youth 
is lent to ſchool. | | 
| Is all forgot? | | | 
All /chooldays friendthip, childhood, iffnocence? Shakeſp, 
SCHOOLFELLOW, 2. /. {jebool and ella. One bred at 
the fame ichool. CDI HO Fe : 1 
Thy llatt' ring method on the youth purſue; 
Join'd with his ſchooffellows by two and two: 
Pertuade them firſt to lead an empty wheel, | 
In length of time produce the lab ring yoke. Dryden. 
The emulation of /chootfelionvs oiten puts lite and indutc; y 
into young lads, Locke. 


pline and jnitruttion. | 
Fair Una gan Fidelia fair requeſt, 
To have her knight unto her ſhool/ouſe plac'd, 


1. Onevericd in the niceties and ſubtiltic 
putation, 1 | | 
The king, though no good ſchoclman, converted one of 


s of academical diſ- 


If a man's wit be not apt to diſtinguiſh or find differences, 


let him ſtudy the /choolmen. . - _ Bacon. 
To ſchoolmen I bequeath my doubtfulneſs, | 
My ſickneſs to vi e | | Donne. 
Men ot. nice palates could not reliſh Ariſtotle, as he was 
dreit up by the /choolmnen. 5 e 
Let little /c>calmen teach theſe fiends to fight, 
Mre tudivus to divide than to unite, Pope. 


ſides and te ches in a ſchool. | | 
| I, thy /choolmaſter, have made thee mere profit 
Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours; and tutors not fo careful. Shakeſpeare. 
Adrian VI. was fometime fchoclrafter to Charles V- 
- 8 Knolles. 
The ancient ſophiſts and rhetoricians lived till they were 
an hundred years od; and fo Iixewiie did many of che 
grammarians and ſchookmafters, as Orbillus. 
A father ma 
does not turn {boolmaſter. IN © South's Sermons. 
SCHO'OLMISTRESS. 1. J. [ ſchool and rifireſs,} A wonian 
who governs a ſchool. DE | . 

Such precepts I have ſelected from the moſt conſiderable 
„ Di deus Dujrejiy. 
My ſchoolmifireſs, like a vixen Turk, : 

Maintains her lazy huſband, Gey's What d'ye Call It. 
SCHREIGHT. 2. /. A fiſh. | AuFoverth, 
SCYAGRAPHY. #. f. | ſciagraphie, French; awoygatia, 
This ſhould be written with a K. : 


ſhew the inhdethereot. 
2. [In aſtronomy. ] The art of finding the hour of the 
night by the ſhadow of the tun, moon, or fta:s, 


Bailey. 
davor 


Bailey. 


SCIATHERICAL, 145 [ ſctaterigue, Fr, oxwwaongu©-,] Be- 
SCIATHERICK. I longing to a ſun- dial. Dick. This ſhould 
be written ſ#:atherical, | 6 


There were alſo, from great antiquity, ſciatherical or ſun- 
dials, by the ſhadow of a ttile or gnomon denoting the hours 
of the 1 an invention aſcribed unto Anaximines by- 
8 0 ee Vaulgar Errours. 
IAITICA. 7 2. f. [ ſciatique, French; iſchiadica paſſio, 
SCIA'VICE. c Län Tdh Zout. / Z if 
| Which of your hips has the molt profound ſciatica ? 
5 5 Shaxeſpeare. 
5 Thou cold ſciatica, | 
Cripple our ſenators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners, Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
The Scythians, uling continual riding, were generally 
moleited with the ſciatica, or hip gout. Brown's Hug. Err, 
Rack d with ſcratich, martyr*d with the ſtone, 
Will any mortal let himſelf alone? 
SCIA'TICAL. adj, [from ſciatica.) Afflicting the hip. 
In obſtinate ſciatical pains, bliſtering and cauteries have 
been found effectual. 
SCIENCE. u. f. [ ſcience, French; ſcientia, Latin. ] 
1. Knowledge. „„ 

It we conceive God's fight or ſcience, before the creation 
of the world, to be extended to all and every part of the 
world, ſeeing every thing as it is, his preſcience or foreſight 
of any action of mine, or rather his /czence or light, from all 
eternity, lays no neceſſity on any thing to come to puis, any 
more than my ſeeing the ſun move hath to do in the moving 
of it, ; Haines 

2. Certainty grounded on demonſtration, 
| So you arrive at truth, though not at ſcience. Berkley. 
3. Art attained by precepts, or built on principles. | 
| Science perfects genius, and moderates that fury of the 
fancy, which cannot contain itſelf within the bounds of 
reaſon. ' Dryden, 
4. Any art or ſpecies of knowledge. © — 
1 3 doth make known the firſt principles, whereon 
it buildeth; but they are always taken as plain and manifeſt 
in themſelves, or as proved and granted already, ſome former 
knowledge having made them evident. 

Whatloever we may learn by them, we only attain accord- 

ing to the manner of natural ſciences, which mere diſcourſe 


The indiſputable mathematicks, the only ſcience Heaven 
hath yetvouchſated humanity, have but tew votaries among 
the ſlaves of the Stagirite. Glanw, Scepfis. 

5. One of the ſeven liberal arts, grammar, rhetorick, logick, 
arithmetick, muſick, geometry, 8 
Good ſenſe, which only is the gift of Heav'n, 
And though no ſcience, fairly worth the ſev'n. 


Pope. 
SCYENTIAL. adj. {from ſcience.) Producing ſeience. 


As in her virtuous rules tofebool her knight, Fairy Queen, 


- 


and yet learned. Shakeſp. 


Shakeſpeare, ; 


Spenſer. 15 


them by diſpute. Bacon. 
Unlearn'd, he knew no ſchoolman's ſubtle art; on + 
No language, but the language of the heart. Pope. | 


SCHOOLMA'STER. 2. /. ¶ ſchool and maſter.] One who pre- 


Bacon. 


tee his children taught, though he himſelf | 


which we have received from Nature, that exac. /cboolmiſe | 


1. [In architecture.] The profile ot a ſetion of a building, to 


Pope. 


Arbutbnot. 


Hooker. \ 


of wit and reaſon findeth out, - Hooker, 
I preſent you with a man, lt 

Cunning in muſick and the mathematicks, _ | 
To inſtruct her fully in thoſe ſciences. Shakeſpeare. 


2 | 
| ith co; and ſcorns, 


S C O 


Bat firſt low reverence donc, as to "Oe 
That dwelt within; whote prelence 
he Wlan Coats «4 
Into the plant / tential fap, deriy'd 
From nectar, drink of gods, 
SCIENTIFICAL, edj. | fctenifique, 
SCIENTIFICK, Late} Producing 
leuge z producing certataty, . 
berg Philclephy Piocceding from 4. a 
therein is expected a ſadistaction nom ſcien: 
lions, and ſuch as heget a {ure o: rationai h. "cal 
No wheie are there more quick 
ing capacitics, traught wit! 
ledge. . | 8 


7 
had wtug'] 
Milte, 


F. . ſet: nn 
de 


« Ca 
, 2 an Jay 
Wotlitatiye know? 


el principles, 
4 a « by; ul * 
r memiwe, and; kr. 
1 all. kinds of 7 Penetrn. 
US 0 Jantificat kgs 

1 

Oe * reign conn, 1 . 
fſeientifick evidence that there is juch a cone rl, Nauf 
SOL 8 75 Out uy % 
that is, a very high probabilit andi a moral cer. 5 : 
; y high probability, and tuch as ; 11 


rea n a PUN 1s, than 

to gain incre a comprehenuve, ſelentifical and fariee: 
- . 9 GUUL "Iz 3 

SCIENTIFICALLY, adv. [from ſeientifical,} In thei : 


WEE 
Ut man. 


Wits 
TH 


SUmetines it res upon telmony, becaul. 
believe them 10 be /errrroficntly ialtrücteg 
: — Sy + % 


Card, L104! [ 
| ; k ele, 
A hort word with 3 


* 

* — 
© A , 

* , 18 Caſect ig 


4.4... Ex: 1 : * 9 
L' teat his blood with Greekifh wine tonight 
Which with my ſemtar Ul cool tumor Sut, 


11 / „ . b * arrow R 0}, 5 24 
'SCI'NEY Cirſe. n. J. A ſpecies of violet. 22 PN 
SCINK. 2. /. A calt calf. Ainſworth, 1 I nſWerth, 

\ * AM, 4 ; . * ; 0 In d cotland ud 
Gnaden 9 call it ink. ; Na 


To SCINITLLATE. v. . [ ſcintills, 
to emit ſparks, : 
SCINTILLATION. 7. ſ. | ſcintillatis, Lot, from 1: 
he Nin. oo; Leintilletio, Lat, from finn, 
"The act of ſparkling; ſparks emitted, 15 Keen 
He laith the plaucts ſcintillation is not ſcen, þ 
their rogyanquity, : 7 "yr 


Latin.) Ty iparkle; 


ecauſe gf 


F404 uu 


» * 3 5 No | ; N 4 Je 7 7 
Thbeſe cialillations are not the acceſion ot cde 2 
the collihof ot two hard bomes, but rather the IF BG "OY 

Marg Said Hi{)) Ne 


_effluences diicharged from the bodies (CLided. 3 
SCIO'LIST. nf. | feidlus, Latin.J One who kiows mn, 
things type: fic ily, „ 1 
'1 was this vain idolizing of authors which, gave births 
that filly vanity of imperünent citations: ti. fidiculag 
fooleries lignity nothing to the more generous diſcerners;u 
the pedantry of the affected ſctolifts, Glan villes Sch 
nete patlages, in that book, were enoughi to humic th 
prelumpiuon or our modern. ſcioliſta, if their pride were vig 
as great as their 1gnorance, OI 
SCI OLOUS, adj. | ſcicius, Latin.) Superficially or ina. 
testiy Knowing, ET 
I could with theſe ſciolous zcalotiſts bod mts 
joined with their zeul. „ SS 
SCIO MACHY. 1. J. { ſchiamachie, Fr. cuia an d i . 
tle wich a ihadow, I his ſhould be written Fame, 
' To avoid this fciomachy, or imaginary cout of wad; 
let me know, Sir, what you mean by the name of an? 
| | Cons, 
SCION, 7. /. [| ſcion, French. ] A ſmall twis taken fran dg 
tree to be engrafted in another; 
. Sweet Mail, „e marry 
A gentle ſcien to the wildeſt ſtock; 
And make conceive a bark 6! hater kind, 
By bud of noblen race. Shakeſpears's WintersTel, 
SLITCN is drawn, in his left-hand blotioms, and Tat 
upan his arny | | Practam, 
The ſcions are beſt of an old tree. Mortimer Hubandry,, 
SCIXE FACTAS. u. ſ. [Letin. ] A vrit judiciaꝶ in l, wo 
commonly to call a pan to hw cafe vito the cut, 
whence it is tent, Whyexccution of a judgment pifled Heu 
not be made. This writ is not granted before year ard 
a day is paſſed, atter the judgment gw en. (ett. 
SCT'SSIBLE, adj. ¶ from ſciſus, Lauu.] Capable of bring d- 
vide fmoothly by a ſharp edge. | 
Ine differchces of impreffible and not impreſſible, a 
and not /c;//ible, and many other paſſions of mitter, ate fle- 
beian notions, bac, 
SCI'SSILE. adi. [ ſciſfle, Fr. ſeiflis, Latin.] Capabie df 
being cut or divided finoothiy by a ſharp edge. 
Animal tat is a ſort of amplubious ſubſtance, ſeaſide ixct 
ſolid, and reſolvable by heat. | 2 A dutbag. 
Scr's$10N. u. fi Lion, French; cite, Latin.] IAR 
cutting. 9 
Nerves may be wounded by. ſciſſan or punFure: the tat 
mer way they are uſually cut through, and wholly ca 
from action. 1 VMiſenan s Surgery: 
Sci'ssoR. 7. ſ. [This word is variouſly written, as it 18 lh. 
poſed to be derived by different writers; ot whom tee 
write ciſors, from cædo, or iacido; others for, from. v 
and ſome ciſars, cigare, or ſcilſars, ciſinus, Fr.] Am 
pair of ſheers, or blades moveable on a pivot, and intercept 
ing the thing to be cut. ; | ; 
His beard they have ſing'd off with brands of fie; 
And ever, as it blaz'd, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair; . 
My matter preaches patience to him, and the ware | 
His man with ſears nicks him tor a tool, Seas 
Wanting the /cifars, with theſe hands TIIteat, 
If that obitru&t my flight, this load of hair. £m 
When the lawyers and tradeſmen brought N 
bills, Sir Roger wore a pair of ciſars in u oc 
which he would ſnip a quarter of a yard off nice Sip 17 
DSCI'SSURE, . /. L ſciſum, Latin. ] A crack; a kent; 2 


ture, * 
The breach ſeems like rhe cis and ruptures © 
earthquake, and threatens to ſwallow all wat: de ] 
clole it, and reſerves its cure only tor e pig 
SCLERO'TICK. adj. | felerotique, Fr. envi) Hud 
_ epithet of one of the coats of theeye. he Cepotich 
The ligaments oblerved in the inſide of t wg contre 
, nicles of che eye, ſerve inſtead of a mulcie, by w Gatte 
tion, to alter the figure of the eye. ny keines wh 
SCLERO'TICKS, 7. /. [from the adjeQve.} 1 led oni 


. * to. 
harden and conſolldate the parts they are appt tg 


Amen 


, 


E 


ie 


T7 SCOAT. v. a. 10 Ra & wheel Wo, — hau 
. . . ler it Ole. — 5 0 
To SCOTCH. piece of wood un- To treat wich 10! 


To SCOFF. v. u. { ſchoppen, Duich.] 
lent ridicule; to treat with contumelicus lane ib one 
Of two noblemen of the Welt 0: Engian' houſes 1h 
given to fc, but kept ever roy} cheel 1 15 uke, Te 
other would atk of thoſe that had been àt 1051 


Ic . 


language. 


Ar d given! , = 4 
truly, was there never a flout or Gr) 3 ukiertn 
There is no greater argument ot 318; 11 


perſon, than prophanely 10 ferff at rehg100s 

Such is Leve, ; + colin 

And ſuch the laws of his fantaſtic 2 5 | 

| The wanton boy delights to bend the i g? Jon 

And /coffs at che vain wiſdom of the ws tidicules © 

| SCOFF. x. /. [from the verb.] Contempti 12 

preſſion er ſcorn; contumelious hung 0; be 
Our anſwer therefore to their reaſous 

X +q11nts 

and contumelicus «qunt bl 


Sale 


rom the wee her Rep the turu'd ; 


In open market · place produe d the) ee 


dc 


2. 


© 22 


bits 


Ane 


7 ipatkle; N 
anti. 
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A Loctſ itt; 
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fo ee 
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een. 
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ve birth tg 
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Wm the 
le were nit 
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emen 
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and fun 
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2 year ard 
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Arb utt Je. . 


] I:calt 
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us Surgerye 
as it is lap- 
whom dende 
from jc:153 
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ad intercept 


; of fire; 


: 
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- TOR" 
i 1. 16; 908 
Shade 


7 
teal, 


Pract 
extraVagank 
pocket, wit 
elv. Arown 
1 lent; £0 


ptures ct * 
1 zuempt d 
ches. 25 
ec ＋ Pitt) 
. Hand; A 
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1 poor? 

18 table, , 


? ao 


1 


J 

(fs Row 

fidicules ® 
WO 

to ther /* 4 


taunts, 


Sale 


. The head: perhabs as being the acropelis, or citadel of the 


8 C O 


14 men ſurrender up their teaſon to flattery, more 
Roy — Ae than the rudell.ſcaꝶ and the _— 
abulnne u, outh. 
wenne dige ſouls, that have got a ſmattering of aſtronomy 


; or want of a due acquaintance with other 
R ate feef at them all, in compariſon of _ fa- 
prey | atts. 
_ -e 7 [from ſcoff.} Inſolent ridiculer; ſaucy 
deore nc es reproacher. ö | 
7 mut tel! you frien ly in your ear 
dell when you can; you Are not tor all markets: 
('ry the man mercy, apy es take his offer; 2 
Foul is mott foul, being found to be a /coffer. Shake/þ. 
_m_ 3 are convinced by their reaſons, but ter- 
L e bei contumelies. Government of the Tt ong ue. 
115 her what the apolile tells theſe ſcofers they were ig- 
= af not that there was a deluge; but he tells them 
oy - 7428 were ignorant that the heavens and the earth of old 
_ ſo and fo conſtituted, = : qr: 
$coFFINGLY. adv. from ſceffing.] In contempt ; in ridi- 


cule. wo . A i | | 
| gte applied this hemiſtick ſcoffingly to the ſycophants 
| 1 1 2 Notes to the 4515 5 
75 Scorb. v. 1. [ Ac helden, Dutch. ] To quarrel clamour- 
61 rudely. EP» 
1 1 'ris the firſt time that ever OT 
I'm forc'd to ſcold, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Tic one as famous for a ſeolding tongue, 
As the other is for beauteous modeſty. Shakeſpeare. 
They attacked me, ſome with piteous moans, others grin- 
ning and only ſhewing their teeth, others ranting, and others 
ſeolding and reviling. "Ba 
Pallas meets the queen of love; 
For gods, we are by Homer told, 1 
Can in celeſtial language ſcold. | . Swift. 
Scolding and curiing are her common converſation, Sf. | 
Scol p. 1. / {from the verb.] A clamourous, rude, mean, 
low, foul-mouthed woman. 


A ſhrew in domeſtick life, is now become a ſcold in poli- 


i Addiſon s Freebolder. 
Sun-hurnt matrons mending old nets 
Now tinging ſhrill, and ſcolding oft between; 
| Scolds anſwer foul-mouth'd ſcolds, 8 vit. 
Sco'LLOP. 1. /. [Written properly ſcallop.] A pectinated 
$coLoPENDRA. 1. /. [ ſcolopendre, French; neh erden.] 
A ſort of venomous ſerpent. | 
0 Scolopendrium, Latin. An herb. Ainſetvorth. 


* . 


unworthy of revival. 


SCOMM. 2. / re from ſcomma, Latin. ] A buttoon. A4 


word out of ule, an 


The /0;zms, or buftoons of quality, are wolviſh in con- 


verfation. 
Scoxct. 4. .. [ ſchaniz, German. ] | 
1. A fort; 2 bulwark. 5 3 \ 
duch tellows are perfect in the great commanders names, 
and they will learn you by rote where ſervices were done; 
at luch and ſuch a ſconce, at ſuch a breach. Shakeſpeare. 


L' Eftrange. 


body. A low word. _ . | ZE 
Why docs he irffer this rude knave now to knock him 
about the jzonce with 2 dirty ſhove), and will not tell bimof 
his action of battery? . f ö 
3. A penſile caadleſtick, generally with a looking-glats to re- 
flect the light. 3 e 
Colden ſconces hang upon the walls, 
To light the coltly fuppers and the balls. Dryden 's Lucret. 
Triumphant Umbriel, on a /conce's height, | 


Cuapp d his glad wings, and {at to view the fight. Pope. | 


© SCONCE. v. a. A word uſed in the univerſities, and de- 


Put candles into (e Swifts Directions to the Buller. 
rived plauſibly by Skinner, whoſe etymologies are generally 


rational, from /conce, as it fignities the head; to /conce be- 
ing to fix a fine on any one's head.] To mult; to fine, A 


low word, which ought not to be retained, 
Scoop. z. /. { {eboepe, Dutch. 


1. A kind of large ladle; a delle with a long handle uſed to] 


throw out liquor. 


They turn uplide down hops on malt-kilns, when almoſt | 


with a /coop. h Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Endeavour with thy ſcoop, or fingers, to force the ſtone 
outwards, | | Sharp's Surgery. 
2. A ſweep; a ſtroke. Perhaps it ſhoul be ſweep. 

5 Oh hell-kite! s ” 

What, all my pretty chickens and their dam, 
Me one tell /coop AF _ 5 

0dCOOP., Y. a. | /choepen, Dutch. 

1. To lade out. 7 1 ä 
&s by the brook he ſtood, 


Melted Alpine ſnows | 
The mountain citterns fill, thoſe ample ſtores 
Of water 7 0 among the hollow rocks. 
y | 


; Thomſon. 
. Jo empty ading. | 


T 
If tome penurious ſource by chance appear d, SCo'RCHING Fennel. u. ſ. A plant. 


nty of waters, when you ſcoop d it dry, 
And offer'd the full helmet 5 5 Cato, 3 
Did he not daſh th untaſted moiſture from him? Addiſon. 
& 10 carry off in any thing hollow. — 
A ſpeclator would think this circular mount had been ac- 
twally ſcooped out of that hollow ſpace. Spectator. 


fore · feet are broad, that ſhe may ſcoop away much 
tarth at a time, eros N Jeep 2 Addiſon 
. To cut hollow, or deep. | | | 


Whatever part of the harbour they ſcoop in, it has an in- 


fluence on all the reſt; for the ſea inime 2 works the 
} 


Whole bottom to a level. Addiſon on Italy. 
Thoſe carbuncles the Indians will | ſcoop, ſo as to hold above 
a pint, Arbuthnot on Coin. 


To his fingle eye, that in his forehead glar d 
Like a full moon, or a broad burniſh'd lhicld, 
= forky ſtaff we dext'rouſly apply d.,. 

hich, in the ſpacious ſocket turning round, 


Scoupt out the big round gelly from its orb, Addiſon. 
t much — * hw * | | 255 4 
pray to ſpray, ſcooping the coſtlic it 
Inſatiate, andiffurb f. TE F ; Phillips. 
Orhe The genius of the place | n 
r helps th ambitious hill the heav'n to ſcale, 
deore in cireling theatres the vale. Pope. | x 


ER. z./. [from /coop.} One who ſcoops, 
Scope, n./ U rern. 
. ws, Latin. pin 
* Aim; Mete 5 5 1 | 
our ſcope is as mine own 
bo to mioree or qualify the hows, 
10 Your toul ſeems Shake 
ts ber ng hither hath no farther ſcope | 
n for his lineal royalties, and to be 
Hao ferent immediate on his knees. 
ihe whole /cope of the author been anſwerable to his 
0 would have only undertaken to prove what ever 
Se convinced of ; but the drift of the pamphlet is to ſtir 
1. Thin, "Potion towards the rebels. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
% — od at; mark; final end. 1 
cope ot all their pleading againſt man's authority is 


| 
Shakeſpeare. 


herded themicives amonglt thele profane/cof- | 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. | 


Stillng fleet. } 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


He ſcoop" d the water from the cryſtal flood. Dryden's Zn. 5 
3, This word ſcems to have not been underſtood by Thomſon. | 


\ 


8 Meaf. for Meaſ. . 


80 0 


to overthrow ſuch laws and conſtitutions in the church, as 

| depending thereupon, if they ſhould theretore be taken away, 
would leave neither face nor memory ot church to continue 

| Hooker. 


long in the world, 
Now was time 


To aim their counſels to the faireſt . Hubberd's Tale. 
We ſhould impute the war to the oe at which it aim- 
5 R 


aleigb. 


eth 
He, in what he counſels, and in what excels, 
i! ruſttul, grounds his courage on deſpair, 
And utter ditfolution, as the ſcope | 
Ot all his aim. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
3. Room; ſpace; amplitude of intellectual view. _ - 
An heroic poet is not tied to a bare repreſentation of what 
is true, but that he might let himſelf looſe to viſionary ob- 
jects, which may give him a treer ſcope for imagination. Dryd. 
Theſe theorems being admitted into Ars there would 
be /cope enough of hand 
a new manner; not only by teaching thoſe things which tend 
to the perfection of viſion, but allo by determining mathe- 
matically all kinds of phenomena ot colours which could be 
produced by refraction. | Newton's Opticls. 
4. Liberty; freedom from reſtraint. : 
It this conttrain them to grant that their axiom is not to 
take any place, ſave in thoſe things only where the church 


hath larger ſcope, it reſteth that they ſearch out ſome ſtronger | 


| reaſon, 5 Hooker. | 
Ah, cut my lace aſunder, | 
That my pent heart may have ſome ſcope to beat, 
Or elſe I {woon with this dead killing news. Shakeſpeare. 


5. Liberty beyond juit limits; licence. 5 
| Sith *twas my fault to give the people ſcope, 
Twould be my tyranny to ſti ike und: gall them, 
id what I bid them do. ; 4 
Being moody, give him line and ſcope, 
| Till that his — like a 3 ground, 
Contound themſelves with working. 
6. Act of riot; tally. _. 
As ſurfeit is the father of much faſt, 
So every ſcope, by the immoderate uie, 
Turns to rettraint. | e 
7. Extended quantity. 


too large, and the libertics and royalties were too great tor 
lubjetts. | 
8. It is out of uſe, except in the three firſt ſenſes. 


SCORABU'TICAL. GE 
SCORBU'TICK, { atin.] Diſeaſed with the ſcurvy. 
A perſon about forty, of a full and /corbutical body, hav- 


ng; the ulcer ſanious, I propoſed digeſtion. Wiſeman. 
_ Violent purging hurts ſcorbutick conſtitutions ; lenitive 
ſubſtances relieve, | | Arbutl not. 
to the ſcurvy; in the ſcurvy. _ | 
A. woman of torty, ſcorbutically and hydropically affected, 
having a ſordid ulcer, put herſelt into my hand. #7/eman. 


Lively vigour reſted in his mind, 
And recompenſed him with a better ſcorce 


Weak body well is chang'd for mind's redoubled force. 


To SCORCH. v. 4. [reopenev, Saxon, burnt. ] 


| x. To burn ſuperficially, SN 
.;# 8 in froſty weather. Bacon s Natural Hiftory. | . 
8 |} tempt, hath alſo a perpetual ſpur to reſcue himſelf from 


| e ladies galp'd, and ſcarcely cou'd retpire 
The breath they drew, no longer air, but fre, _ 
The fainty knights were ſcoreh d. EE: 


Dryden. 
2. To burn, = 


Power was given to ſcorch men with fire. Rev. xvi. 8. 


The {ame that left thee by the cooling ſtream, | 
- Safe from ſun's heat; but ſcorch'd with beauty's beam. 


5 Fairf ax . 
You look with ſuch contempt on pain, Rs 
That languiſhing you conquer more : | 
So lightnings which in ſtorms appear, 9 
Scorch more than when the ſkies are clear. Waller. 
| The tame beams that ſhine, ſcorch too. South, 
1 rave, = | VT 
And, like a giddy bird in dead of night, _ 
oh Faw the fire that ſcorches me to death. 


Dryden. 
E e from whom the nations ſhould receive 
Jules and freedom, hes himſelf a ſlave; | 
Tortur'd by cruel clange of wild deſires, = 
Laſh'd by mad rage, and ſcorch'd by brutal fires. Prior. 


| To Scorcn. v. x. To be burnt ſuperficially ; to be dried up. 


. To ſee the chariot of the ſun 
So near the ſcorching country run. Roſcommon. 
The love was made in Autumn, and the hunting followed 
properly, when the heats of that ſcorching country were de- 
clining. 6 c Dryden. 
Scatter a little mungy ſtraw or fern amongſt your ſeedlings, 
to prevent the roots from ſcorching, and to receive the moi- 
ſture that falls 
SCO'RDIUM. 3. ſ. [Latin.] An herb. | 
SCORE. 7. ſ. [ ſora, Iſlandick, a mark, cut, or notch.] 
1. A notch or long inciſion. 
Our forefathers had no other books but the ſcore and the 
tally : thou haſt cauſed printing to be uſed. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A line drawn. | 


3. An account, wines when writing was leſs common, was | 


kept by marks on tallies, or by lines of chalk. 
Der naid his fore. Shabe 
Fhey ſay he well, and paid his ſcore. ed. 
Dove — the air toes the — And does not the flame 
warm and enlighten the air? Does not the earth quit ſcores 
with all the elements, in the fruits that iſſue from it? South, 
4. Account kept of ſomething paſt. | 
Univerſal deluges have ſwept all away, except two or three 
perſons, who begun the world again upona new /core. Tillotſ. 


: 5. Debt imputed. 


That thou doſt love her, ſtrikes ſome ſcores away 
From the great compt. Shakeſpeare. 
He can win widows and pay ſcores, | 
Out-flatter favourites, or out- Iie either 
Jovius or Surius, or both together. 
6. Reaſon; motive. . 
The knight, upon the fore nam d ſcore, 
In queſt of Sidrophel advancing, 
Was now in proipe& of the manſion. 
He had been prentice to a brewer, 
But left the trade, as many more gs 
Have lately done on the ſame ſcore. | Hudibras. 
A lion, that had got a politick fit of ſickneſs, wrote the 
fox word how glad he ſhould be of his company, upon the 
ſcore of ancient friendſhip. ; L' Eftrange. 
If your terms are moderate, we'll never break off upon 
- Collier on Pride. 


"Hudibras; 


. "IF 
D o 


that ſcore. 
Sake; account; reaſon referred to ſome one. 
789 You act your kindneſs on Cydaria's ſcore. Dryden. 
Kings in Greece were 4e by their people * by 
their arbi roceedings. 8 
3 — cauſe twenty, being a round num- 


| 


ber, was diſtinguiſhed on tallies by a long ſcore. 


ing that ſcience voluminouſly, after | 


Shakeſpeare. 


akeſp. Henry IV. | 


The ſcopes of land granted to the firſt adventurers were | 


ing broke her ſkin, endeavoured the curing of it; but obſerv- 


SCORBU'TICALLY, adv, | from ſcorbutical.] With tendency 


Fairy Queen. 


5 Shakeſpeare. | 


Dawies on Ireland. |. 


SCO'PULOUS. adj. | /copuloſus, Latia.] Full of rocks. Dick. | 
ſcorbutigue, French; from /corbutus, , 


SCORCE, 2. /. This word is uſed by Spenſer for diſeourſe, or | 
| power of reaſon, | — 4 


* 


To 1. Contemner; deſpiſer. 


| 


| 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. | 
Ainſworth. | 


þ 


To SCORN. v. a. 


1 aten was aſked e what was the matter that 
Moſophers haunted rich men, and not rich men philoſo- 


7 


; * 


vou with ſcorpions. 


How many ſcore of miles 8 we well ride 
*T'wixt hour and hour ? | Shakeſpeare's GC:rrndline 
The fewer ſtill * name, you wound the mo. e; 
Bond is but one; but Harpax is a ſcore. Po; 
ſpirit of Watts, 


9. A Song in SCORE, The words with the muſical notes of a 
ſong annexed, | 


0 SCORE. v. a. 
1. To ſet down as a debt. 
Madam, I know when 
Inſtead of five you ſtor d me ten. 
2. To impute; to charge. | 
Your follies and debauches change 
With ſuch a whirl, the poets of your a 
Are tir'd, and cannot ſcore 'em on the itage ; 
Unleſs each vice in ſhort-hand they indite, 2 
Ev'n as notcht prentices whole ſermons write. Dryden. 
3. To mark by a line. . 
Haſt thou appointed where the moon ſhould riſe, 
And with her purpy light adorn the ſkies? 
| Son 8 _ | yy __ obliquer ways, 
That he on all might ſpread his equal rays? Sandyt. 
SCO'RIA. n. . (Latin. rofs 9 & 
The /cor1a, or vitrified part, which moſt metals, when 
heated or melted, do continually protrude to the turface, 
and which, oy covering the metals in form of a thin glafiy 
kin, cauſes thele colours, is much denſer than water, 


wr 


| Soft, 


titious. 
By the fire they emit many drofly and ſcorious 2 
rn 


„. [ ſcheynen, Dutch; eſcorner, French. ] To 
deſpiſe; to flight; to revile ; to Gates; to contemn, * | 
My friends ſcorn me; but mine eye poureth out tears unto 


l 2 b i. 4 
To SCORN.. v. u. To ſcoff, | Jeb, xvi. 20 


He {aid mine eyes were black, and my hair black; 
And now, I am remember'd, ſcorn'd at me. 


And now Shakeſd. _. 
Our ſoul is filled with the ſcerning of thoſe that are at . 
and with tue contempt of the proud. PF. cxxiii. 4. 
I've {een the morning's lovely ray „ 
Hover o'er the new-born day, | 
With roly wings fo richly bright, 3 
As it he ſcorn'd to think of night. Craſhaaw, 


Fame, that delights around the world to ſtray, 
Scorus not to take our Argos in her way. Pope's Statius. 
SCORN. 2. / [eſcorne, old Fr. from the verb.] Contempt; 
ſcoff; ſlight; act of contumely. 
If he Fi 
his brother and heir, I know nd reaſon why you ſhould think 
ſcorn of him. | Sidney. 
„Unto thee will I cry, O Lord: think no ſcorn of me, leſt 
if thou make as though thou heareſt not, I become like them 
that go down into the pit. Pſalm xxviii. 1. 
| We were better parch in Africk's ſun, 4K 


Why ſhould you think that I ſhould woo in ſcorn ? 
Scoru and deriſion never come in tears. 


If we draw her not unto us, ſhe will laugh us to ſcors, 
| PEE Jud. 


phers? He anſwered, Becauſe the one knew what they want- 
ed, the others did not. 4 Bacon. 
Wholoever hath any thing in his perſon that mdures cou- 


ſcorn: therefore all detormed perſons are bold, as bei g on 


their own defence as expoſed to ſcorn. Gan 's 
Every ſullen frown and bitter ſcorn, | 
But fann'd the fuel that too faſt did burn. Dryden. 


Is it not a moſt horrid ingratitude, thus to make a /corr 


of him that made us? lotfon. 

Numidia's grown a ſcorn among the nations $0 

For breach of publick vows. Addiſon's Cato. 
SCO'RNER. 2. . 7 ſcorn.] | DE: 


They are very active, vigilant in their Pw riſes, -ne 
. in perils, dvd great 7 be death. Spenſer on 3 


The ſcorner ſhould confider, upon the ſight of a cripple, 
that it — only the 3 of 1 
him from being one too. | h L* 
| They, in the ſcorner's or the judge's ſeat, 
Dare to condemn the virtue which they hate. 
SCO'RNFUL, adj. [ ſcorn and full.} ERR 
1. nn inſolent. 5 
h* enamour' d deity 
The ſcornful damſel ſnuns. 


2. Scoffer; ridiculer. | 


Prior. 
as 0 


2. Acting in defiance. | 
Wit 


h him I o'er the hills had ron, 
Scornful of Winter's froſt and Summer's ſun. 
SCO'RNFULLY, adv. 
inſolently. 

He us d us ſcornfully: he would have ſhew'd us 


The ſacred rights of the Chriſtian church are ſcornfully 
trampled on in print, under an hypocritical pretence of main - 
taining them. | Atterbury's Sermons. 

Sco R PION. 4. / | ſcorpion, French; ſcorpio, Latin. 
I. A reptile much reſembling a ſmall lobſter, but that his tail 
ends in a point with a very venomous ſting. | 
Well, fore-warning winds 
Dig ſeem to ſay, ſeek not a ſcorpion's neſt, Shakeſpeare. 
Full of ſcorp1ons is my mind, dear wife. Shakeſpeare, 
I he ſhall aſk an egg, will he offer him a ſcorpion? Luke. 
2. One of the ſigns of the zodiack. | : 


My father hath chaſtiſed you with whips, but I will chaſtiſe 
| on 1 Kings, xli. 11, 
4. { Scorpius, Latin.] A ſea fiſh 


SCORPION Sena. u. /. beende, Latin.] A plant. 


eaves like thoſe of thecolutea: 


The characters are: it hath 
the flowers are papilionaceous; the pods are ſlender, and con- 
tain two or three cylindrical-ſhaped ſceds in each. Millar. 


1. J. Herbs. Ainfqworth. 


| SCORPION Grafs. 
Donne. 


SCORPION's Tail. 
SCORPION Wort. 


| SCorT. 2. /. Lécot, French.} 


1. Shot; payment. : 
2. SCOT and Lot. Pariſh payments. 
Twas time to counterteit, or that hot termagant Scot 
had paid me ſcot ard lot too. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
rotogenes, hiſtorians note, | | 
Liv'd there a burgeſs, ſcat and lot. * 
The chief point that has puzzled the freeholders, as well as 
thoſe that pay ſcot and lat, for about theſe tix months, is, 
whether they would rather be governed by a prince that is 


obliged by law to be good, or by one who, if he pleales, 
may plunder or impriſon. —_— | 
To SCOTCH. v. a. To cut with ſhallow incitions. 


He wag too hard for him directly: before Corioli, he ſcotch? 
and notcht bim like a carbonado. Shakeſp. Coriolanus 


ciſion. a 


9 1 We'll 


For ſome ſcores of lines there is a perfect abſence of that | 


2 12 g 1 Newton's Opticks.. 
Sco xious. adj. from ſcoria, Latin.] Drolly ; recremen- 


WH, 


) _y prove himſelf the honelt ſhepherd Menalcas 


Than in the pride and falt /cory of his eyes. Shakeſpeare, 
Shakeſpeare. 


ven that kept 
Eflrange. 


bon. 


Prior. 
[from ſcoruſul.] Contemptuouſiy; 


His marks of merit, wounds receiv'd for's 1 Shak. © 


The ſqueezing crab and ſtinging ſeorpion ſhine, DHhyd. 
3. A ſcourge, ſo called from its cruelty. 


Prior. 


SCOTCH. 2. ſ. {from the verb.] A light cut ʒ a allow in- 


We'll beat 'em into bench-holes: J have yet room for ſix | 
- ſeoteies more. _ Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 
Give him four ſcotches witn a knite, and then put into his 
belly and thele ſcotebes tweet herbs. Walton's Angler. 
SCOTCH Coll9ps, or Scotched Collops. u. J. [from To ſcotch, or 
cut. ] Veal cut into linall pieces, Ee. a 
SCorcu Hoppers. u. /. A play in which boys hop over lines 
or-{co:ches in the ground, | | 
Children being indiſterent to any thing they can do, dayc- 
ing and /c hoppers would be the fame thing to them. Locke. 
co TOMY, 2. /. (9#iroue,] A dizzineſs or iwimming in the 
head, cauh's, dinnels of tight, wherein external objects ſeem 
to turn round. Ainſworth and Bailey. 
$COTTERING. A provincial word which denotes, in Here- | 
tfordihire, a cuſtom among the boys of burning a wad of | 
peate-ltraw at the end of harveſt, | Bailey. 
Sco' va. *. U, Latin. ] A fort of mop of clouts tor 
weeping an oven; 2 moulkin, Ainfeworth and Bailcy. 
SCOUNDREL. 2. /. { ſcondaruslo, Italian, a hider, Skrner. ) 
A mcan ralcsl; a low petty villain. | 
Now to be bafl'd by a /ccundrel, 


pa » of WR | ] 
An upſtart ſect'ry, and a mungrel. _ Hudibras. | 
Scoundrels as theſe wretched Ombites be, 
Canopus they exceed in luxury. Tate. 


Go, if your ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept through /coundrets ever ſince the flood, 
0 and pretend your family is young; | 
Net own your fathers have been tools 0 _ Pope. 
25 SCOR. v. 4. [ flarer, Daniſh; ſcheueren, Dutch. J 
1. To rub hard with any thing rough, in order to clean the 
tartace,. | 


] were better to be eaten to death with Aruſt, than to be] 


ſcnurd to nothing with perpetual motion. | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
By dint of ſword his crown he ſhall encreaſe, | 
And feour his armour from the ruſt of peace. 

Part /cour the rulty ſhields with ſeam, and part | 

New grind the blunted ax, and point the dart. Dryden, 
Some blamed Mrs. Bull for grudging a quarter of a pound 
of toap and ſand to ſecur the rooms. © Arbuthnot. 
Poor Vadins, long with learned ſpleen devour'd, 


Can taſte no pleature ſince his ſhield was ſcour'd, Pope. | 


. To purgeviolently<- 4 ---; 
3. To cleanſe; to bleach; to whiten ; to blanche, 


In {one lakes the water is ſo nitrous, as, it foul clothes be 


put into it, it ſcovreth them of itſelt; and, if they ſtay, they 
moulqder away. 8 Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
A garden- worm ſhould be well ſcoured eight days in mols, 
before vou fith with him. | ; alton's Angler. 
Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbons glare, 
The new ſcour'd manteay, and the llattern air. 
4. To remove by fcouring. 0 
Ne xer came reformation in a flfoud 
With ſuch a heady current, ſcouring faults; 
Nor ever hydra-headed wiltulneſs 
So ſoon did loſe his feat, and all at once, 
As in this king. f 
I will wear a garment all of blood, _ 
And {ain my favour in a bloody malk, 
WVVhich, waſh'd away, ſhall /cour my ſhame 


Gay. 


f 


with it. 


Then, in the clemency of upward air, 
We'll ſcour our ſpots, and the dire thunder's ſcar. | 
s. To range in order to catch or drive away ſomething 


5 to 
clear away. 


Tue kings of Lacedemon having ſet out ſome gallies, un- 


der the charge of one of their nephews, to ſcour the ſea of the 
pirates, they met us. RR Sidney. 

Divers are kept continually to ſcour theſe ſeas, infeſted 
greatly by pirates, 6 3 RY 
I with thy guards thou ſcour'ft the ſtreets by night, 
And doſt in murders, rapes, and ſpoils delight, 
Pleaſe not thyſelf the flattering crowd to hear, 


, — 


TDiis fulſome ſtuff. 
6. To pals ſwiftly over. 
Sometimes 


He cours the right hand coaſt, ſometimes the left. Milton. 


Not half the number in their ſeats are found, 
Nut men and ſteeds lie grov'ling on the ground; 
The points of ſpears are ſtuck within the ſhield, 
The ſteeds without their riders ſcour the field, 
Tue knights unhors'd. _. | : 
| When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move flow ; 
Not lo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies oer th' unbending corn, 


To SCOUR., w.n. 2 : 
1. To perform the office of cleaning domeſtick utenſils. 


I keep his houſe, and was to wring, brew, bake, ſcour, | 
Shakeſpeare. 


dreſs meat, and make the beds. 
2. To clean. f 
Warm water is ſofter than cold; for it ſcoureth better. 
e 5 | 3s Bacon. 
3. To be purged or lax. _ ; xs 
Some apothecaries, upon ſtamping coloquintida, have been 
put into a great ſcouring by the vapour only. Bacon. 
Convulſion and ſcouring, they ſay, do often cauſe one 
another. SGeraunt's Bills of Mortality. 
If you turn ſheep into wheat or ryeto feed, let it not be too 
rank, left it make them ſcour. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
4. To rove; to range, i | 
Barbaroſſa, thus ſcouring along the coaſt of Italy, ſtruck 
- anexcecding terror into the minds of the citizens of Rome, 


5. To run here and there. g : 7 
© The enemy's drum is heard, and fearful ſcouring 
Doth choak the air with duſt. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
6. To run with great eagerneſs and ſwiftnefs; to ſcamper. 
She from him fled with All her pow'r, 
Who after her as hattily gan to ſcour. 
I faw men ſcour lo on their way: Iey'd them 
Even to their ſhips. ' Shakeſp. Minter's Tale. 
Word was brought him, in the middle ot his ſchemes, that 


his houſe was robbed; and ſo away he ſcowurs to learn the | 


truth. L' Eftrange. 
If they be men of fraud, they'll ſcour off themſelves, and 
leave thoſe that truſt them to pay the reckoning, L'Eflrange. 
da four fierce courſers, ſtarting to the race, 
Scour through the plain, and lengthen ev'ry pace; 
Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat'ning cries they fear, 
But force along the trembling charioteer, Dryden. 
As ſoon as any foreign object preſſes upon the ſenſe, thoſe 


ſpirits, which are polted upon the out-guards, immediately | 


take the alarm, and ſcour off to the brain, which is the head 
quarters. | Collier. 
Swift at her call her huſband ſcour d away, ä 
o wreak his hunger on the dettin'd prey. 
$c0'URER. . / real e | 
1. One that cleans by rubbing, 
2. A purge. 2 
. One who runs ſwiftly. 


. Pope. 


COURGE. a. ,. [eſcourgee, French; ſcoreggia, Italian; cor- 


rigia, Latin. 
1. A whip; a 


th; an inſtrumentof diſcipline. 
When he had made a ſcourge 


{mall cords, 


Shakeſ; peare. | 
yd. | 


Sandys. 


Dryden. 


ladies. 


and ſkims along the main. 


Pope s Hſay on Criticiſm. | 


2. A puniſhment; a vindictive affliction, 


3. One that afflicts, harraſſes, or deſtroys. Thus Attila was | 


4. A whip for a top. 


| Zo SCOURGE. v. a. [from the 


Dryden. | 


SCOUT. 7. f. [efcout, Fr. from eſcouter ; auſcultare, Lat. to 


Shakeſpeare's | Henry v. » 


Dryden Preface. | 


Kolleg. 


| Fairy Queen. | 


he drove them | | 


1. To laſh with a whip; to whip. 


2. To 


The ſcourge Sh | 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour, ; 
Calls us to penance, Multon. 


What ſcourge tor perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford falſe Clarence? Shakeſp. 
See what a ſcourge 1s laid upon your hate, | 
That heav'n finds means to kill your joys with love. Shak. | 
Famine and plague are ſent as ſceourges for — 
2 Eſdr. 


called flagellum Dei. | 
Is this the ſcourge of France? 
Is this the Talbot to much tear'd abroad, 
That with his name the mothers ſtill their babes? 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Such conquerors are not the favourites, but ſcourges of | 
God, the initruments of that vengeance. Atterbury's Serm. 
In all theie trials I have borne a part; ; 
I was mylelt the ſcourge that caus'd the ſmart, Pope. 
Immortal Jove, | 
Let kings no more with gentle mercy ſway, 
Or bleſs a people willing to obey, © 
But cruſh the nations with an iron rod, 5 
And every monarch be the ſcourge of God. Pope. 
ſhould 
Locke. 


It they had a top, the ſcourge ſtick and leather ſtrap 
be left to their own making. | ; 


noun. ] 


The gods are juit, and ot our pleaſant vices 
Make inſtruments to ſcourge us. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Others had trial of cruel mockings and ſcourgings. Hebr. 
Is it lawful for you to ſcourge a Roman, and uncondemn- 
? £ 3 Aets, xxii. 25. 
He ſcourg'd with many a ſtroke the indignant waves. 

E Milton Paradiſe Loft. | 
When a profeſſor of any religion is ſet up to be laughed at, 
this cannot help us to judge of the truth of his faith, any 
better than if he were fonrged | . Watts, 
with any 


ed 


weer to chaſtiſe; to chaſten; to caſtigate 
puniſhment or affliction. 3 
Sceing that thou haſt been ſcourged from 
the mighty power of God. . 2 Mac. iii. 34. 
He doth ſcourge, and hath mercy. Tob. iii. 2. 
He will ſcourge us for our iniquities, and will have mercy 
again, EG, Tob. xili. 5. 
SCO'URGER. 2. . [from ſcourge.] One that ſcourges; a pu- 
niſher or chaſtiſer. =P | 95 
To SCOURSE. v. a. To exchange one thing for another; to 
ſwap. Ainſev. It ſeems a corruption of ſcor/a, Italian, ex- 
change; and hence a bor/e fcourſer, . 


heaven, declare 


lilten z /co/ta, Italian. ] One who is tent privily to oblerve the 
motions of the enemy. 1 2 
Are not the ſpeedy 8 return'd 15 
That dogg d the mighty army of the 
As when a ſcout, 
Through dark and deſart ways with peril gone 
All night, at lait, by break of cheerful dawn, V5 
Obtains the brow of ſome high-climbing hill. Milton. 
This great veſſel may have leſſer cabins, wherein ſcouts 
may be lodged for the taking of oblervations. —TIilkins. 
| The /couts to lev'ral parts divide their way, 
To lcarn the natives names, their towns, explore 
The coalts. : ryden's n. 
To SCOUT. wv. x. [from the noun. ] To go out in order to ob- 
ſerve the motions of an enemy privately, on TE 
25 Oft on the bordering deep 5 
Encamp their legions; or with obſcure wing 
| Scout far and wide into the realm of night, 


j 


| Milton. | 


Scorning furprize, 8 
As a hunted panther caſts about | 
Her glaring eyes, and pricks her liſt'ning ears to ſcout, 
So fhe, to hun his toils, her cares employ d. Aryden. 
Command a party out, TR 
With a ſtrict charge net to engage, but ſcout, Dryden. 


To SCOWL. v. u. [pcyhan, to ſquint, Sax. ſteela fig, to look 
four, Iflandick.] To frown; to pout; to look angry, four, 
or ſullen. | ETHOS, 
Mito, having now her authority increaſed, came with 
ſeoxvling eyes to deliver a ſlavering good-morrow to 88 
3 Stlnen 
With bent louring brows, as ſhe would threat, 
She ſcoxol d and frowned with froward countenance. 
| 3 9 5 Fairy Queen. 
Even ſo, or with much more contempt, mens eyes 
Did ſcoxvl on Richard. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
Not a courtier, | | DES 
Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king's look, but hath a heart that is mT 
Glad at the thing they ſcoabl at. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
7 The duſky clouds o erſpread . 
Heav'n's cheerful face, the low'ring element 5 
Scoauls o'er the darken'd landſcape ſnow or ſhow'r, Milt. 
Ply, fly, prophane fogs! far hence fly away 
With your dulinfluence; it is for you | 
_ To ſit and ſcowl upon night's heavy brow, Craſhaw. 
5 In rueful gaze | - 
The cattle ſtand, and on the ſcowlings heaven 
_ Caſta deploring oY . | 7 homfon's Summer. 
e verb.] Look of ſullenneſs or diſcon- 
tent; gloom. | | | 
I've ſeen the morning's lovely ray 
Hover o'er the new-born day 
With roſy wings fo richly bright, 
As it he ſcorn'd to think of night; 
When a ruddy ftorm, whofe Feen 
Made heav'n's radiant face look foul, 
Call'd for an untimely night, Se | 
To blot the newly-bloſſom'd light. Craſhaw. 
ſullen look, 9 50 
To SCRA'BBLE, v. n. [krabbelen, ſcraffelen, to ſcrape or 
ſcratch, Dutch. ] To paw with the hands. . 
He feign'd himſelf mad in their hands, and ſcrabbled on 
the doors of the gate. 1 Sam. xxi. 13. 
SCRAG. . /. ferenz Dutch. Any thing thin or lean. 
SCRA'GGED. adj. | This ſeems corrupted from cragged.] 
Rough; uneven; tull of protuberances or aſperities. | 
Is there then any phyſical deformity in the fabrick of a 
human body, becauſe our imagination can ſtrip it of its muſ- 
cles and ſkin, and ſhew us the ſcragged and Knotty back- 


bone ? _ Bentley's Sermons. 
SCRA'GGEDNESS, . /. from ſcragged.] 
SCRA'GGINESS. | 4 *-* [ from ſcragęy.] 


1. Leanneſs; marcour. 
2. Unevenneſs; roughneſs; ruggedneſs. 
SCRA'GGY. . /. [from ſcrag.] 
1. Lean; marcid; thin. 
Such a conſtitution is euſily known by the body being lean, 

warm, hairy, ſcraggy, and dry without a diſeaſe. Arbuthnot. 
2. [Corrupted from craggy.] Rough; rugged; uneven. 
| rom a /craggy rock, whole prominence 
Half overſhades the ocean, hardy men, 


all out of the temple. 


Jobn, ii. 15. 


To SCRA'MBLE. v. 2. 


2. To climb by the help of 


auphin? Shakeſp. | 


SCO'WLINGLY, adv. [from ſcogol.] With a frowning and 


SCR 
[The ſame with f 
Dutch.) Le bens wich nee; fret, 


Jo catch at any thing eagerly and tumultuo 
hands; to catch with haſte preventive of anoth 
1 which ſhall catch any thing. 
;ngland now is left 
To tug and /cramble, and to part by th' 
The unow'd interett of proud ſwelling {tate Shak, 
Of other care they little reck" ning make ala paare. 
Than how to ſcramblè at the ſhearer's feat. 
And thove away the worthy bidden gueſt. 
It is nat to be ſuppoſed, that, when tuch a tree Mile 
ing, there would be no ſcrambling for the fruit Still —_ 
They mult have ſcrambled w ſts f. e. 
and nuts. 5 


uſly with the 


teath 


for Ct 991 


| R ig 
the hands : as 2 
rock. ? 2 


SRAM BLE. 2. /. from the verb.] 


1, Eager contelt tor ſomething, . 
it 2 another. | wur og 
s they were in the middle of their : 
threw a handful of apples among Me th 1 dn 
ſently together by the ears upon the ſcramble 
Becauſe the defire of money is conſtantiy 
eee lame, its vent varies very little, 
carcity enhances its price and encreaſes the e, 
2. Act of climbing b the help of the hands "ane, Locke 
SCRA'MBLER, . /. Thom re | 
1. One chat fcrambles. 
All the little ſeramblers after fame fall 
2. One that climbs by help of the hands. 
To SCRANCH. v. a. [ ſchrantzer, Dutch. 
what crackling between the teeth. Ihe 
SCRA'NNEL. adj. [Of this word I know 
nor any other example.] Vile; worthlel 
by the found, | 8821 
When they liſt, their lean and flaſhy ſongs 
Grate on their ſcrannel pipes of wretched tiraw, Miles 
SCRAP. 7. J. [from ſcrape, a thing ſcraped or rubbed of. 
1. * {mall partiele; hed wage piece; a fragment, 1 
It is an unaccountable vanity to ſpend all our time pat; 
into the ſcraps and imperfect 5 of Former n, 6 
* clearer notices of our own, Glanvill 
Trencher eſquires fpend their time in hoppitg from one 
great man's table to another's, only to pick up ſcreps and in- 
telligence. | | L 
Languages are to be learned only by reading d bi 
and not by ſcraps of authors got by heart. Locke, 
No rag, no /crap, of all the bean, or wit, a 
That once ſo Hutter'd, and that once fo writ. 


in which one endeay 


upon him. 4777 


J To grind ſome. 
Sects rerain it, 
not the elymowyy, 


3. Perhaps griting 


and tl . 
1 can never have too many of your letters: I am angry at 
every /crap of paper loſt. Pepe. 


2. Crumb; ſmall particles of meat left at the table, 
The contract you pretend with that baſe wretch, 
One bred of alas, and foſter'd with cold diſhes, 
With ſcraps o' ui court, is no contra. Shak. Cymbeling, 
Ihe attendants puff a court up beyond her bounds, tur 
their own ſcraps and advantage. ' Baten, 
| On bones, on ſtraps of dogs let me be fed, 5 
My limbs uncover'd, and expos'd my head 
. To bleakeſt colds. Granville 
What has he elſe to bait his traps, 
Or bring his vermin in, but feraps? 
'Theoftals of a church diitreit, - 
A hungry vicarage. 5 | 
3. A ſmall piece of paper. This is properly ſcrip. 
Pregnant with thouſands flits the ſerap unicen, 
And lent ſells a king, or buys a queen, 


$ rh, 


o 


ſaſcropitigh, Erſe; craun, Welth.] 


1 deprive of the ſurtace by the ligh: action of a ſhary in. 


ſtrument, uſed with the edge almoſt perpendicular, 

8 2 0 | Laon. 
2. To take away by ſcraping; to eraze. 

They ſhall deſtroy the walls, and I will /erefe her dutt, 
and make her like the top of a rock. Excl. xcvi. 4. 
Bread for a toaſt lay on the coals; and, if toafted quite 
through, ſcrape off the burnt fide, and ſerve it up. Saat. 
To act upon any ſurface with a harth noite, 
he chiming clocks to dinner call; 2 
A hundred footiteps ſcrape the marble hall. — Pope. 
4. To gather by great efforts, or penurious or trifling diligence. 
Let the government be ruined by his avarice, if by the 
ſame avarice, he can ſcrape together ſo much as tom e his 
ace. F South's Sermons, 
Unhappy thoſe who hunt for a party, and ſcrape together 
out of every author all thoſe things only which favour that 
own tenets, _ | 8 „ a. 


Zo 


I 5. ToScraPe Acquaintance. A low phraſe, Tocur'y ta- 


vour, or inlinuate into one's familiarity. 
To SCRAPE. v. 7. TEN 
1. To make a harſh noiſe. 
2. To play ill on a fiddle. 
35 To make an aukward 419M £ 
ScRAPE. . /. rap, Swediſh. 
8 diſtreſs. Thiel. 51 word. 1 
CRA'PER. 2. ſ. [from ſcrape.] | 
I, RR A > Ming is ſcraped... r 
Never clean your ſhoes on the ſcraper, but in the ent F 
and the ſcraper will laſt the longer. e 
2. A miſer; a man intent on getting money; a ſcrapepenn'y . 
| Be thrifty, but not covetous; therefore give 
Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due: 
Never was ſcraper brave man. Get to live 
Then live, and uſe it; elſe it is not true 
That thou haſt gotten : ſurely uſe alone 


| Difficulty; pe! plexity 


xd, 


Herbert. 


1 Makes money not a contemptible ſtone. 
3. A vile fiddler. n ls 
Out! ye ſempiternal ſcraper . ions 
Have wild boars or dolphins the leaſt emotion at 


elaborate ſtrains of your modern ſcrapers, all 7 
been tamed and humanized by ancient mulicians? 3 
SCRAT. u. ſ. Ireruxxa, Aab An hermaphrodite. 
and Junius. heb 
To SCRATCH. v. a. [kratzen, Dutch. 
1. To tear or mark with flight inciſions rag 
The lab'ring wan | 
Scratch'd with a rake a furrow for his grain, in. Drjd- 
And cover'd with his hand the thallow iced ug 10 erate 
A ſort of ſmall ſand- coloured ſtones, fo hard as Maſauis. 
glaſs. Grew's Ma 
2. To poke with K rr DE - ay ws 
ow can 1 te t that his talons u iry 2. 
Yet ſeratch my ſon, or rend his tender hand Ee wy 
I ſhould have ſcratch'd out your unſceing 252 
Jo make my mäſter out of love with 8 e 
I had rather hear my dog bark at a £0, © zan 
he loves me. g fo ſome gentle- 
Keep your ladyſhip ill in that mind! 2 
man or other ſhall ſcape a predeſtinate / = were ſuch 4 
—— Scratching could not make it wor, about Natbisg 
but whet your En then. 


face as yours were. Shakeſp. Much 440 
e 
Scratch till the blood come, they 'Il not hurt Ce elards 


ged and uneven. 


1 [pearts 
an {wear 
. 


Fearleſs of rending winds and daſhing waves, 


Cut ſamphire, Phillips. 


Scots are like witches: do 
. things 
To wiſk that there were nothing but ſuch dull tame 1 


Theſe nard woods are more properly craped r e 


Ainſavortb , 


Sf, 


P e. 


Dutch; 


arp in 
1aned, ; 


oxi. 


duft, 
vi. 4. 
d quite 
St, 


; Pope. 
gence, 
by the 
ake his 
er Mons. 
ogethet 
ur theit 

Watts, 
Ay tar 


ſavorth ' 
plexity 5 


e entry 
Kæoiſt. 
epennys 


Herbert. 
Cyarig. 
the mo 

uch have 


Arouth. 
- Shauner 


neven. 


” Ded. 
0 ferated 
Maſault 


fait % 

. pearts 

aan {wed 
.* 

" „ 

re ſuch 4 

Natbnge 


ly 


then. 
elan. 
ne Mug 
i 


in the world, ere no fire in nature. 
i 3 or I'll ſcratch your face; 
05 og Forwring | ; 
J 2 with any thing pointed or keen. 
4 10 Daphne, roaming through a thorny wood, 
Scratching her legs, 


To rub with the nails. 


eetly invente | 
5 pact in a corn field. | 
4 mechanical helps Aretæus uſes to procure 
larly the ſcratchin 0 
Pe mind, when invention fails, 
To ſcratch your head, and bite your nails. 
To write or dra aukwardly. 


Ik any of their labourers can ſcratch out a pumps they 


defire no wit, lit le, or argument. | 
Scar cn. A. /. from the verb.] 
1. An ncition ragged and ſhallow. 


The coarſe file cuts deep, and makes deep ſcratches in the 
and betore you can take out thoſe deep ſcratches with 
aner cut files, thoſe places where the riſings were when 
yore tl i was forged, may become dents to your hammer 
your FO! | Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
* +» maller the particles of thoſe ſubſtances are, the ſmaller 
il be the /cratches, by which they continually tret and wear 
mur ths poliſhed ; but be they never ſo ſmall, 
they can wear away the glaſs no otherwiſe than by grating 
el there- | 
lich it no otherwile than by bringing its roughneſs to 
* cory fine grain, ſo that the ſcratches and frettings of the 
@ ve * Newton's Opt. 


: ry 
wors ; 
5 


way the Slats until 1 
and leratching it, and breaking the protuberances: an 
tore 


{face become too mall to become viſible. 
1. Laceration with the nails. 


Theſe nails with ſcratches ſhall deform my breaſt, 


Lek by my look or colour be expreſs' d | 


Tue mark of aught 8 or ever better ar x a, 


. A ſlight wound. 


The valiant beaſt raping on her with open jaws, ſhe give | it. 


him ſuch a thruſt through is breatt,” that all the lion 


as with his open pa to tear off the mantle and ſleeve of 
3 with a eic rather than a wound, Sidney. 


Heav'n forbid a allow feratc h ſhould drive 


The Prince of Wales from fach a field as this! Sbaleſp. | 


«ta TCHER. a. /. from ſcratch.] He that ſcratches, 


dess Tenks. 7. /. 


of ſcratching. = f N 

Makino him turn cloſe to the ground, like a cat, 

ſ:ratchingly ſhe wheels about after a mouſe. — 
SRAM. n. J. [Triſh and Erfe.] Surface or ſcurf. 


0 cover their cabins, or make up their ditches. 
1, To draw or :nark irregularly or clumſily. 


2. To write unikiltully and inelegantly. = 
Peruſe my leaves through ev'ry part, 


lezible, 


Seay. 1. J. A bird called a ſea-fwallow, Af. and Bailey. 


SCREABLE. adj. ¶ ſcreabilis, Latin. ] That which may 


out, 
Ti SCREAK. S. u. {Properly creak, or fhriek, from 
Daniſh, } To make a ſhrill or hoarfe noiſe. h 
7 Sek AM. ©. z. {hneman, Saxon.] | 
, Tocry out ſhrilly, as in terrour or agony. 
- Soon a whirlwind role around, 
And from afar he heard a ſcreaming found, 
As of a dame diftreſs'd, who cry'd tor aid, 


And f11'd with loud làments the ſecret ſhade. Dryden. 


The fearful matrons raiſe a ſcreaming cry, 
Old fecble men with fainter groans reply 


A jarring ſoul reſults, and mingles in the ſky, Dryden. 


: chance a mouſe creeps in her light, 
Can finely counterfeit a tright ; 18 
lweetly /creams, if it comes near her, 

e raviſhes all hearts to hear her. 

. Lo cry ſhrilly, 

I heard t 
XREAM, u. 2 
&rrour or 


v 


Lawentings heard i' th air, ſtrange ſcreams of 


Then flaſh'd the livid lightning from her eyes, 
7 gag ſcreams of horror rend th' affrighted ſkies, 
CREE CI. v. n. [ re kia, to cry, Iſlandick.] 
out as in terrour or anguiſh 


Sereeching is an appetite of expelling that which ſuddenly | 


_ the ſpirits, 
& 48A night owl: thence called a ſereechowl. 
1 — a. J. (from the verb.] | 
' 7 & horrour and anguiſh, 5 
orrid cry. : INE LEA 
3 birds ohleine, that nightly flock'd to taſte, 
ith hollow ſcreechs fled from the dire repaſt ; 
nd ravenous dogs, allur'd by ſcented blood, 


n ing wo j f 
derkre 0 g wolves, ran howling to the wood 


2» Or death, 


The Dee night, . | 
time of night when Troy was ſet on fire, 


The time when ſereechowls cry, and bandogs howl. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


805 him, that will a ſereechonul ay be call'd, 


that will neither bite nor ſcratch, is as childiſn 


Dryden. | 


that one ſhall ſwear ſhe bleeds, 
Shakeſpeare. 


„ Cornfield did ſcratch his elbow, when he had 
Franc? con ſi Ho his name St. Francis, with a 
Camden. 


tching of the temples and the ears, Arbuth, 


racked ulcers or ſcabs in a horſe's foot. 
7 : | = .- Amſworth. } 
ScrATCRINGLY. adv. [from ſcratching. ] With the action 


Sidney. 


Neither ſhould that odious cuftom be allowed of cutting 
feraws, which 18 flaying off the green ſurface of the ground 
\ Safe. 
D SCRAWL. v. a. {I ſuppoſe to be corrupted from ſcrabble.] 


The left-hand will make ſuch a ſcraaul, that it will not be] 
TY Arbuthnot's Hiſt. , Fobn Bull. | 

Mr. Wycherly, hearing from me how welcome his letters | 
would be, writ to you, in which I interted my ſcrawl. Pope. 

dN WL ER. 2. . {from ſcrawl.] A elumſy and inelegant 


Bailey. 


volt. 
e owl ſcream, and the crickets cry. Shaleſp. 
[from the verb.] A ſhrill quick loud cry of 


n. = ; 
Our chi, were blown down; and, as they ſay, 
eat . 
Shakeſpeare. 


OWL. 2. f. | ſereech and o.] An owl that hoots 
— ught, and Kate voice is foppolea to betoken danger, 


| Now near enough: your leavy ſe#eens throw down, 
| And ſhow like thoſe you gfe fm Macbeth. 
Some ambitious men ſeem as ſcreens to princes in matters 
of danger and envy, 67 Lp Bacon, 
Our people, who tranſport themſelves, are ſetwled in thoſe 
interjacent tracts, as a ſcreen againſt the inſults of the ſa- 
vages. 8 Swift, 
My juniors by a year, 
Who wiſely thought my age a ſeręen, | 
When death appproach'd, to ſtand between, 
he ſcreen remov'd, their hearts are trembling. Swift. 
2. Any thing uſed to exclude cold or light. 
hen there is a ſcreen between the candle and the eye, 
yet the light paſſeth to the paper whereon one writeth. Bacon. 
One ſpeaks the glory of the Britiſh queen, 
And one deſcribes a charming Indian /creen, Pope. 
_ Ladies make their old cloaths into patchwork for ſcreens 
and (tools. Ss | Swift. 
3. A riddle to fift ſand, 
To SCREEN. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſhelter; to conceal; to hide. | 
 Back'd with a ridge of hills, 
That ſcreer'd the fruits of th earth and ſeats of men, 
From cold Septentrion blaſts. Milt. Par. Regain'd. 
A good magiſtrate's retinue of ſtate On him trom the 
dangers, which he is to incur for the ſake of it. Alterbury. 
I This gentle deed ſhall fairly be let foremoſt, 
To ſcreen the wild eſcapes of lawleſs paſſion. 
2. [Cerno crevi, Latin.) To fift; to riddle, 


ore. 


ſleep, 


Rowe. 


half ſpit from juſt under rhe turf of the belt paſture ground, 
mixed with one part of very mellow ſoil ſcreened. Evelyn. 
SCREW. z. J. [ ſcroeve, Dutch N eſcrou, French, ] One of the 

mechanical powers, which is defined a right cylinder cut into 
a furrowed ſpiral : of this there are two kinds, the male and 
| female; the former being cut convex; fo that its threads riſe 
outwards; but the latter channelled on its concave ſide, to 
as to receive the former, Quincy. 

The ſcrew is a kind of wedge, that is multiplied or con- 


motion not from any ſtroak, but from a vectis at one end of 


After your apples are ground, commit them to the 
preſs, which is the beſt. Pet, 
To SCREW. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To turn by a ſcrew, | „ 
| II we ſhould fail. | 
But /creww your courage to t Ick in 8 
And welt 85 fail. 2 1 Sb, 

Some, when the preſs by utmoſt vigour ſerexw'd, 
Has drain'd the pulpous mats, regale their ſwine 
With the dr tofu | 3 

2. To faſten with a ſcre v. | 1 5 
To {Fw your lock on the door, make wide holes, big 
enough to receive the ſhank of the ſcrew, | 
3. To deform by contortions, _ , FE 9 
Sometimes a violent laughter ſereww'd his face, 
| ae: ſometimes ready tears dropp'd down apace, Comvley. 
With /crexved face, and dolef al whine, they ply you with 
ſenſelets harangues againſt human inventions on the one 


could crew 


. 


when 


And think thou ſeeſt its owner's heart ä other. 3 | REN South. 
Scrawl's o'er with trittes thus, and quite 8 He ſerexv'd his face into a harden'd ſmile, 5 
As hard, as ſenſeleſs, and as light. Swift. } And taid Sebaſtian knew to govern flaves. Dryden. 
Think not your verſes ſterling, : Let o.hers creo their hypocritick face. 
Though with a golden pen you ſcrawl, 3H She ſhews her grief in a ſincerer place, Swift. 
And icribble in 4 Berlin. __ » - $qvift. 4. To force; to bring by violence, 
4 From craxul. ] Lo creep like a reptile. Ainſeuortbh. He reſolved to govern by ſubaltern miniſters, who ſcrexved 
der aWL. 1. / tom the verb.] Unſkilful and inelegant | up the pins of power too high. Hobel Vocal Foreſt. 
wing, | | | No diſcourſe can be adminiſtered, but they will try to turn 


the tide, and draw it all into their own channel; or they will 
eres in here and there ſome intimations of what they ſaid 
or did, = 8 
The rents of land in Ireland, ſince they have been fo 
_ enormouſly raiſed and ſcrewed up, may be computed to be 
about two millions. ee 
5. To ſqueeze; to prefſss. 
6, To oppreſs by extortion. 
Our country landlords, i 
racking their tenants, have already reduced the miſerable 
people to a worſe condition than the peaſants in France, 


be {pit 
krise, 
ay. | 


Weſt Indies. „ BRENT 
J SCRIBBLE. v. a. [ ſeribo, ſeribillo, Latin.) 
1. To till with artleſs or worthlefs writing. By 

How gird the ſphers 

With centnick and eccentrick, ſcribhi d o'er. 

| Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. 

2. To write without ule or elegance. 3 
To SCRI'BBLE. v. n. To write without care or beauty, _ 

If a man ſhould affirm, that an ape caſually meeting with 

pen, ink, and 16, and falling to ſcribble, did happen to 

write exactly the Leviathan of Hobbes, would an atheiſt be- 

| lieve ſuch a {tory ? And yet he can eaktily digeſt things as i! 

credible as that, IS entley. 

If Mevius ſcribble in Apollo's ſpite 


Leave flattery to fulſome dedicators, f 
Whom, when they praiſe, the world believes no more 
Than when they promiſe to give e 
SCRIBBLE, 2. {+ Lito the verb orthleſs writing. 
Pope. | By ſolemnly endeavouring to countenance wy conjectures, 
I I might be thought dogmatical in a haſty ſcrib 
If it truck the preſent. taſte, it was ſoon transferred into 
the plays and current ſcribbles of the week, and became an 


Bacon. | addition to our language. Swift, 
SCRIBBLER. z. ſ. [trom ſcribble.] A petty author; a writer 


I without worth, es 5 | 
71 The moſt copious writers are the arranteſt ſcribblers, and 
in ſo much talking the wages runs before the wit. I, Er. 
The actors repreſent ſuch things as they are capable, by 
which they and the ſcribbler 3 their living. Dryden. 

The ſcribbler, pinch'd with hunger, writes to dine, 
Aud to your genius muſt conform his line. Granv. 
To affirm he had cauſe to apprehend the ſame treatment 
with his father, is an improbable ſcandal flung upon the na- 
tion by a few bigotted French ſcribblers, Swift, 
| No body was concerned or ſurpriſed, if this or that cr ibhler 
Was proved a dunce. Letter to Pope's unciad. 
'SCRIBE. 2. /. [ ſcribe, French; ſcriba, Latin. ] 
I. A writer. | | iy 
Hearts, tongues, ee bards, poets, cannot 

in 


Pope. 


Let the caſes be filſed with natural earth, taken the firſt | 


tinued by a helical revolution about a cylinder, receiving its | 
 Wilkins's Math. 55 NP 
Moriumer”s Huſbandry. | 


ale p. Macbeth. 
ue. Pbinp.. 


hand, and loud outcries for a further reformation on the. 


Government of the Tongue. | 


by unmeaſurable | ſerewing and 


| : Swift. 
SCREW Tree. u. ſ. [iſora, Latin. ] A plant of the Eaſt and 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


s as in- 
| There axe, who judge ftill worſe than he can write. Pope. | 
cribbling o'er. Pope. 


& 
le. Boyle. 


8 R 


The ferimers of their nation, 


He ſwore, had neither motion » guard, nor eye, 


It you oppos'd them. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
SCRINE. #. . [ /erinium, Latin. A place in which writings 
or W are N * | "Wt 

elp, then, O holy virgin, | 
Thy weaker novice to — thy will; b 

Lay forth, out of thine everlaſting ſcrine, 

The antique rolls which there lie hidden ſtill, Fairy Queen, 

SCRIP, n. .. [ træppa, Iſlandick.] x | A. 

1. A ſmall bag; a ſatchel. | | | 

Come, ſhepherd,” let us make an honourable retreat; 
though not with bag and baggage, yet with ſerip and ſerip- 
page. 5 bakeſpeare. 

He'd in requital ope his leathern ſcrip, | 

And ſhew me ſimples of a thouſand names, 

Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties, Milton, 
2. 1 criptio, Latin, as it ſeems.] A ſchedule; a ſmall 

writing, | 

Call them generally man b N to the ſcrip. 

Shale paare! Midſummer Night's Dierks 

Bills of exchange cannot pay our debts abroad, till /erips 

of paper can be made current coin. Loete. 

SCRI'PPAGE. 4. J. [from ſcrip. ] That which is containedin 

f a fei J, Di, 

SCRI'PTORY, adj, [ ſcriptorius, Latin.] Written; not 
orally delivered. | 5 Soe. 

SCRI'PTURAL, adj. [from ſcripture.] Contained in the Bi- 
ble; biblical, 

By creatures, the ſcriptural uſe of that word determines 
it ſometimes to men. 5 | Atterbury, 

SCRIPTURE. 72. /. .{/criptura, Latin.“ FW 

1. 8 1 | 3 „ ' 5 

tis not only remembered in many ſcriptures, but famous - 
for the death and overthrow of Cra 1 0 7 Raleigh, 

2. Sacred writing; the Bible, | | a 
With us there is never any time beſtowed in divine ſer- 
vice, without the reading of a great part ot the Holy Scrip= 

ture, which we account a thing molt neceſlary, Hooker. 
The devil can cite Scripture for his purpoſe: 

An evil ſoul producing holy witneſs, n 

* like a villain with a ſmiling check. Shakeſpeare. 

There is not any action which a man'ought to do, or to 

forbear, but the Scripture will give him a clear precept, or 

prohibition for it. RS | South. 
Forbear any diſcourſe of other ſpirits, till his reading the 
Scripture hiſtory put him upon that enquiry. _ Locke, 
Scripture proof was never the talent of theſe nen, and 
tis no wonder they are foiled, Aiterbury., 
Why are<Scripþture maxims put upon us, without taking 
notice of Scripture examples, that lie croſs them? Atterbury, 
The Author of nature and the Scriptures has expreſsl. 
enjoined, that he who will not work, ſhall not eat. Seed, | 
SCRIVENER, 7. /. [ ſerivano, Latin. ] | 
1, One who draws contracts. . 
We'll paſs the bufinels prirately and well : 

Send for your daughter by. your ſervant here, | 
My boy ſhallfetch the ſcribener. Shak. Tam. of the Shreav, 
2. One whole buſineſs is to place money at interelt, 

How happy in his low degree, 3 

Who leads a quiet country fte, 

And from tIfc griping [crivener free? 

I am reduced to beg and borrow from ſcriveneri und 
__Uſurers, that ſuck the heart and blood. Arbuth. Jobn Bull 
SCROTFULA. 2. [from ſcrofa, Latin, a low, as xoigae. 

A depravation of the humours of the body, which breaks 
out in ſores, commonly called the King's evil. TREE 
It matter in the milk diſpoſe to congulation, it produces a 

. Jeroſills.- ©." 5 ſeman of Tumours. 

SCROFULOUS. adj. [from ſcrafula.] Diſcaſed with the 
ern. | 1 
Scrafulbus perſons can neyer be duly nouriſhed; for ſuch _ 

as have tumours in the parotides often have them in the pan- 

creas and meſentery. 


D ede. 


Engliſh conſumptions generally proceed from a ge 
bus diſpoſition. Arbuthnot. 
What would become of the race of men in the next age, 
if we had nothing to truſt to, beſide the ſcrofulous con- 
ſumptive production furniſhed by our men of wit and plea- 
ſure? 18 Sewift. © 
SCROLL, u. /. [Suppoſed by Minſhew to be corrupted from 
roll Skinner derived from an eſcrouete given by 
the * ds: whence parchment, wrapped up into a reſem- 
bling form, has the ſame name. It may be obſerved, that 
a gavler's liſt of priſoners is eſcrou.] A vpiting wrapped up. 
_ _ His chamber all was-hanged about with rolls, © 
And old records from ancient times deriv'd; 8 
Some made in books, ſome in long parchment ſcrolls, © 
That were all worm- eaten, and full of canker-holes, __ 


Spenſer, 
Accept this ſcroll, „ 
Which, in right of Richard Plantagenet, . 
We do exhibit to your majeſty. Shakeſp. Henry VI. | 


-  Seelt thou this letter, take it up, ' 

And give the king this fatal plotted ſcroll. Shakeſpeare, 
_ We'll add a royalnumber to the dead, 5 

_ Gracing the ſcroll, that tells of this war's loſs, | 
With flaughter coupled to the name of KOs, Sbaleſp. 
Here is the ſcroll of every man's name, which is thought 


fit through all Athens to play in our interlude, ee, 
A Numidian prieſt, bellowing out certain ſuperſtitious 
charms, caſt divers ſcrolls of paper on each ſide the way, 
verein he curſed and banned the Chriſtians. Krolles, 
He drew forth a ſcroll of parchment, and delivered it to 
our foremoſt man. . 
Such follow him, as ſhall be regiſter d ; 
Part good, part bad: of bad the longer ſcroll. Milton, 
| th this epiſtolary ſcroll, © 
Receive the partner of my inmoſt ſoul, , Prion, 
Yet, if he wills, may change or Sou the whole; J_ 
May take yon beauteous, myſtick, ſtarry roll, ' 
And burn it, like an uſeleſs parcunent ſcroll. Prior. 
SCROYLE. 2. ſ. [This word I remember only in Shake. 
are: it ſeems derived from eſcrouelle, French, a ſcrofu- 
ous ſwelling ;.as he calls a mean fellow a ſcab from his itch, 
or a 2 0 from his raggedneſs.] A mean fellow ; a raical ; 
a wretch. 50 
The ſcroyles of Angiers flout you kings, 
1 And FEAR 5 cer batde peng | bop EE 
As in a theatre. Shakeſpeare's King John, 
To SCRUB. wv. * [ . Dutch. ] To rub hard with 
| ſomething coarſe and rough. | | 
| Suck wrinkles as a Kiko hand would draw 
For an old grandam 2 when, with a grace, 
7 


nto 5 | | : ; number, ho! She ſits at ſquat, and ſcrubs her leathern face. Dryden. 
/ mn 
| harp _ _-_ raven's throat, | He 117 maſter, being the ſcribe to himſelf, 1 * 40% ra | + Now Moll had whitl'd her mop wi th dext"rous airs, | 
i bopiter, though he had hung the balance, and ive ita A certain ſcribe came and ſaid, Maſter, I will follow thee, Prepar'd to Sow the 8 90 and e ſtairs, Suit. 
$2 weigh down Turnus, ſent the ſcreecho aol to diſcourage ES Matt. viii. 19. | SCRUB, 2. ſ. rom: 8 „ 
F | ' Dryden. We are not to wonder, if he thinks not fit to make any | x. the i ih , ai a | 45 i er ces of lcour- 
5 O that erer bew at the window! we ſhall be purſued | perfect and unerring ſcribes. Grew's Coſmol. for the ite q! Or as he 18 empioyed in tne mean o | 
2 "a - Dryden's Don Sebaftian. The following letter comes from ſome notable young x "Ry chin n e 1 _ 
9e Than r 1 1415 day, PI 8 adtry 45S" 3-2. 455 B th 2 dozen lar 13 my vault ſhall be flor'd; 
Tu * feſeras, French. Ms 75 ache 0 SCRIMER, 2. . Leſerimeur, French, ] A glad WEED I A bg | res ee „ 4 
"7 Ting that aifords ſhelter or coticealmont. | maſter. Not in de. e 1 „ 


N 


Arbuthnot on Alimentt. 


adj. [ ſcrubet, Daniſh.) Mean; vile; worth- 
leis 3 dirty; ſorry. f 
I gave it to a youth, 
A kind of boy, a little ſcrubbed boy, 
No higher than thyſelf. Shakeſpeare's 
Thnejorubbeft cur in all the pack, 


ECRUBBED 
\SCRU BBY, 


Merchant of Venice. 


Can tec the maitiff on your back, Swift. 
1 aeicene a wood, produc'd no more ; 
Iban ae jcrubvy irees before. Swift. 
SCR 


UFF. u. ſ. The lane, I ſuppoic, with ſcurf, by a meta- 
tucus ufuai in pronunciation. | : | 
SCRU PLE. u. J. | ſcrupule, French; ſcrupulus, Latin.] 
1. Doubt; difficulty of determination; perplexity ; generally 
about minute things. „ | 
Macduff, this noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my fovl 
Wip'd the black jcruples, reconciPu my thoughts 
To your good truth. Mad 
Nothing did more fill foreign nations with admiration of 
his iuccethgn, than the cent of all eltates of England 
for the recetving of the Ku without the leait /eruple, paule, 
or queſtion. 2 ; acon. 
For the matter of your conteſſion, let it be ſevere and ſe- 
rious; but yet ſo as it may oe without any inordinate 
apxiety, and unneceliary jc7uples, which only e the 
ſoul. aylor. 


Men make no ſcruple to conclude, that thoſe propoſitions, 


of whole knowledge they can find in themſelves no origi- 
nal, were certainly the imprets of God and nature upon their 
minds, and not taught them by any one elſe. ,ocks. 
2, Twenty grains; the third part of a dram. TIES 
Milk one ounce, oil of vitriol a ſcruple, doth coagulate; 
the milk at the bottom, where the vitriol goeth, Bacon. 
3. Proverbially ; any imall quantity. e 
| Nature never lends 
The ſmalleſt ſcruple of her excellence, | 
But, like a thrifty goddeſs, the determines | 
Herſelf the glory of a creditor. Shakeſpeare. 
To SCRU'PLE. C. #. | trom the noun. ] To doubt; to helitate, 
| He ſerupled not to eat . 
Againſt his better knowledge z not deceiv'd, 
But fondly overcome with temale charms. 


ſcruples. 


The icruples which many publick miniſters would make 


of the worthineſs of parents to have their children baptiſed, | 


forced fuch queſtioned parents, who did not believe the ne- 
. ceflity of having their children baptiſed by ſuch ſeruplers, 
do carry their children unto other miniſters. — —_ Graunt, 
_ ScxveuLo'sITyY. ee ſcrupulous.] 5 
1. Doubt; minute and nice doubtfulneſs. 


Amongſt ourſelves there was ſome queſtion moved, by | 


reaſon ot a few men's /crupale/ity touching certain things. 


| | Hooker. | 
The one ſort they warned to take heed, that ſcrupulo/ity | 
did not make them rigorous in giving unadviſed ſentence | 


againſt their brethren which were free; the other, that they 


| did not become ſcandalous, by abuſing their liberty and! 


freedom to the offence of their weak brethren, which were 
ſcrupulous. | | Hooker. 
So careful, even to ſcrupuloſity, were they to keep their 
Sabbath, that they mult not only have a time to prepare 
them for that, but a further time allo to prepare them tor 
their very preparations. _ 5 South. 
2. Fear of acting in any manner; tenderneſs of conſcience. 
I.ͤe firſt ſacrilege is looked on with ſome horror; but 
when they have once made the breach, their ſcrupulaſity 
on retires. ecay 
 Scrv'PULOYS, adj. [ 
from ſcruple.] 


ſcience. | 3 . 
Tey warned them that they did not become ſcandalous 
by abuſing their liberty, to the offence of their weak bre- 

thren which were ſcrupul ges. Hooker. 


Some birds, inhabitants of the waters, whoſe blood is 


cold as fiſhes, and their fleth is ſo like in taſte, that the 


 ſerupulous are allowed them on fiſh- days. Locke. 
2. Given to objections; captious. 5 YEE 

| Equality of two domeſtick pow'rs 5 

Breeds ſcrupulous faction. Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleopat. 


Nice,; doubttul, . 15 
, As the cauſe of a war ought to be juſt, ſo the juſtice of 
that cauſe ought to be evident; not obſcure ;z not ſcrupulous. 

| 5 Bacon ñ Holy War. 


4. Careful; vigilant z cautious. | 


I have been the more ſcrupulous and wary, in regard the | 


_ inferences drawn from theſe obſervations are of ſome im- 


ly; anxioully, | 8 
7 The duty conklls not ſcrupulouſly in minutes 2 + a 
hours. | Taylor. 
r V. manifeſtly derived his courage from his piety, 
and was ſcrupulouſly careful not to aſcribe the ſucceſs of it 
to himſelf. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
_ ScxU'PULOUSNESS, . . [from ſcrupulous.] The fate of 
being ſcrupulous. $4 5 
Scnu Table. adj. {from ſcrutor, Latin.] Diſcoverable by 
inquir 
ha 
trating, that none of his ſecrets can eſcape u 


| Woodward. 
portance. wa 
10 0 LOUSLY. adv. [from ſcrupulous.] Carefully ; nice- | 


s? 


SCRUTA'TION. 
tion; inquiry. 0 g 
SCRUTA'TOR. 2. J. | ſcruiateur, Fr. from ſcrutor, Latin. ] 
Enquirer; ſearcher; examiner, | 
In procels of time, from being a ſimple ſerutator, an arch- 


Adcacon became to have juriſdiction moregmply.  Aylife. 
ScRU“INOUsS. adj. [from ſcrutiny. ] ul; full of en- 
quiries. A word little uſed. A 

Age is froward, untaſy, /crutinous, 
Hart to be pleas'd, and parſimonious. Denham. 


SCRU”TINY. 2. f [ ſerutinium, Latin.] Enquiry ; ſearch ; 
examination with nicety. ' ; : 
In the ſerutinies for righteouſneſs and judgment, when it 

is inquired whether ſuch a perſon be a good man or no, the 
meaning is not, what does he believe or hope, but what he 
loves. 

I thought thee worth my nearer view, 

And narrower ſcrutiny, that I might learn 

In what degree or meaning thou art call'd Ny p 
ained. 


'The Son of God. Milton's Paradiſe R 
They that have deſigned exactneſs and deep 1 
have taken ſome one part of nature. Hate. 


Their difference to meaſure, and to reach, 
Reaſon well rectify" d muſt nature teach; 
And theſe high iutiuies are ſubjects fit 
For man's all- ſearching and enquiring wit. Denbam. 
We are admoniſhed ot want of charity towards others, 

and want of a Chriſtian ſcratiny and examination into our- 
lelves. | } 

When any argument of great importance is managed 
with that warmth, which a ſerious conviction of it gene- 
rally inſpires, ſo ne vhat may eaſily eſcape, even from a wa 

n, which will not bear the teſt of a ſevere ſcrutiny. Atterb. 


| To SCRU'TINY. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


Par. Loft. | 
SCRU'PLER, u. /. {from ſcruple.] A doubter; one who has 


„„ of Putty. 
ſerupuleux, French; ſerupwhſes, Lat. 


1. Nicely doubtful; hard to ſatisfy in determinations of con- | 
| SCU'LKER. 7 


| SCULL. 2. / 


N we think God ſo ſerutable, or ourſelves ſo pene- 


EL Decay of Piety. | 
u. ſ. L. ſcrutor, Latin.] Search; examina- | 


Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. | 


L' Eftrange. | 


cannot be examined by them, or atteſted by any ay 4 

| oc le. 
To SCRUTINIZE. Z v. a. [from ſcrutiny.) To ſearch; to 
examine. 


The compromiſſarii ſhould chuſe according 


to the votes 
of ſuch, whoſe votes they ] 


were obliged to ſcrutinize. Aylife. 


drawers for writings, | 
I locked up theſs * in my ſcrutoire, and my ſerutoire 
came to be unlocked. Prior. 
To SCRUZE. . a. [Perhaps fromſcrew. This word, though 
now diſuſed by writers, is ſtil] preſerved, at leaſt in its cor- 
ruption, to ſcrouge, in the London jargon. J] To ſqueeze to 
compreis. | FOE 
Though up he caught him *twixt his puiſſant hands, 
And having ſcruxed out of his carrion corſe WO 
Ihe loathful life, now loos'd from ſinful bands, 
Upon his ſhoulders carried him. 
To SCUD. v. u. 
ſwift, Iſlandick, 


Fairy Queen 
uittire, Italian; tutia, Swediſh ; ſertur, 
o fly; to run away with precipitation. 
The vote was no ſooner paſſed, but away the ſcudded to 
the next lake, ; L Eftrange. 

The trighted ſatyrs, that in woods delight, 
Now into plains with prick'd- up ears take flight; 


And ſcudding thence, while they their horn-fcet Ply2 
About their tires the little ſylvans cry. Dryden. 
Away the trighted ſpe&re ſcuds, 1 

And leaves my lady in the ſuds. S : Swift. 

To SCU'DDLE. v. n. [from ſcud.] To run with a kind of 
affected haſte or precipitation. A low word. : 

SCU'FFLE. 205 [This word is derived by Skinner from ſbuf- 
e.] A confuſed quarrel z a tumultuous broil,  * 


| | His captain's heart, 
In the ſcuffles of great fights hath burſtt | 
The buckles on his breaſt. Shakeſp. Auth. and Cleopat. 
Avowed atheiſts, placing themſelves in the ſeat of the 
ſcorner, take much leaking divertiſement, by deriding our 
eager /cuffles about that which they think nothing. 


The dog leaps upon the ſerpent, and tears it to pieces; 
but in the [cuff the cradle "noone to be overturned, 
| | Le range. 
Popiſh miſſionaries mix themſelves in theſe dark 7725 
and animate the mob to ſuch outrages and inſults. Ad Yor. 
To SCU'FFLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To fight confuſedly 
and tumultuouſly, _ CNS 0 
1 muit confeſs P've ſeen, in former da 
The beſt knights in the world, and cu 


| Drayton. 
A gallant man had rather fight to great diſadvantages in 
the field, in an orderly way, than /cuffe with an undiſci- 
plined rabble. | | King Charles. 
To SCULK. v. z. [ ſculcke, Daniſh.] To lurk in hiding 
places; to lie cloſe, . 5 
It has ſtruck on a ſudden into ſuch a reputation, that it 
ſcorns any longer to ſcull, but owns itſelf publickl yr 
| : 3 Government of the Tongue. 
Fearing to be ſeen, within a bed | RN 
Ot coleworts he conceal'd his wily head 
There /eu!k'4 till afternoon, and watch” 


| d his time, D 
My prophets and my ſophiſts finiſh'd here 
heir civil efforts of the verbal war: 
Not fo my rabbins and logicians yield ; 
Retiring itill they combat: from the field 
Ot open arms unwilling the depart, 


d. 


wings of an act of parliament. Lett. to 
10 [from culk.] 
ame or miſchief. 

a [Ie is derived by Skinner from /hell, in ſome 
rovinces called full; as teſta and teſte, or tete, ſignify the 
ead. Mr. Lye oblerves more {atisfaCtorily, that ſkola is 


) A lurker; one that hides 
himſelf for | 


SCU'LLCAP. #.f. ¶ ſcull and cap. ] 
1. A headpiece, Rex bs _— 
2. A nightcap. 5 | Fe OED 
SCU'LLER. 2. ſ. [Of this word I know not the n 
Skiola is in Iſſandick a veſſel, and eſcueille in French a diſh.] 
I. A cockboat; a boat in which there is but one rower. 
| Her ſoul already was conſign' d to fate, 3 
And ſhiv'ring in the leaky ſculler ſate. Dryden, 
Pope. 


| 


They hire the ſculler, and, when once aboard, 
Grow kick, and damn the climate like a lord. 
2. One that rows a cockboat. 
SCU'LLERY. 2. 
eſcueille, French, a diſh, } The place where common uten- 
ls, as kettles or diſhes, are cleaned and kept. 


| fe 


Peacham. 
French, a diſh,] The 


SCU'LLION. 7. /. [from eſcueille, 
that waſhes the kettles and the 


loweſt domeſtick ſervant, 
diſhes in the kitchen, 
I mult, like a whore, unpack m 
And falla curſing like a very dra 
A feullion, fye upon t! foh! about my brain! Shakeſ>. 
It the gentleman hath lain there, get the cook, the ſtable- 
4 ſcullion, to ſtand in his way. Swift. 
To SCULP. v. a. [ ſculpo, Latin; ſeulper, French.} To 
carve; to engrave. A word not in uſe. 
- Oh, that the tenor of my juſt complaint 
Were ſculpt with ſteel on rocks of adamant! 
SCU'LPTILE. adj. [ ſeulptilis, Latin.] Made by carving. 
In a filver medal, is upon one fide Moſes horned, and on 
the reverſe the commandment againſt ſculptile images. 


roaun. 
{ SCU'LPTOR. 2. . [ ſculptor, Latin; ſculpteur, French.] A 
"Th 5 


one who cuts wood or ſtone into images, 
y ſhape's in every part a 
So clean, as might inſtruct the Farah art. 
The Latin poets give the epit 
cum to the thunderbolt, 


ö heart with words, | 


Sandys. 


; Dryden. 
ets of triſidum and triſul- 
from the ſtulptors and painters that 


_ - Theſe. coming not within the ſcrutiny of human ſenſes, 


SCRUTO'IRE. 7. f. [for ſcritoire, or eſcritoire.] A caſe of | | 


Decay of Piety. ; 3 


A in ſome frays. | 


or, Swedith ; ſchorft, 


\ 


1 And, as in hate of honourable eld, 
Was overgrown with ſcurf and filt 


And. ſeulk behind the ſubterfuge of art. Prior. 
No news of Phyl! the bridegroom came, "ao, 
And thought his bride had ſ{u/k'd for ſhame; 
_ Becauſe her father us'd to ſay 3 HOON 
The girl had ſuch a baſhful way, . u. 
The immediate publiſhers thereof la ſeulking under the 


ubliſh. of the Dunc. | | 


i 


in Iflandick the full of an animal. J 
1. The bone which incaſes and defends the brain ; the arched 
bone of the head, 3 
Fractures of the ſcull are at all times very dangerous, as | 
the brain becomes affected from the preflure, Sharp. 
2. A ſmall boat; a cockboat. [See SCULLER.] ai 
3. One who rows a cockboat. N 1 
| Like caitiff vile, that for miſdeed | | 
Rides with his face to rump of {teed; 
Or rowing ſcull, he's fain to love, 
Look one way, and another more. Hudibrat. 
4. [Sceole, Saxon, an aſſembly.] In Milton's ſtyle, a ſhoal 
or vaſt multitude of fiſh. AF IS | 
Each bay 
With fry innumerable ſwarm, and ſhoals = 
Of fiſh, that with their fins and ſhining ſcales 
Glide under the green wave, in ſculls that oft 
Bank the mid ſea. | Milton. 


 { Scv'rrILOUS, adj. 


| 


from ſtiola, a veſſel, Iſlandick; or | 


| reicus was famous for counterfeiting baſe things, as | 
| Pitchers, a ſcullery, and ſetting rogues together by the ears. 


2, 


Tl bat ſtill ri 


Then ſculpture and her ſiſter arts revive 
Stones leap'd to form, and rocks of hy 
Carved fron began to live, 
Nor did there want 
+ Corniceor freeze with boſſy c 
There too, in living feng 
The mad affection of the & 
3: The act of engraving. 
To SCULPTURE. v. a. [from the nou 
grave. 
Gold, filver, ivory 
0 5 . = 1 * . 
CUM, #./. Leſcume, French; ſchiuma, Italia. n__ 
ſchuym, Duich. ] iſ „Italian ; un, 
1. That which riſcs to the top of an liquor 
The reſt had ſeveral allices aſſign d; 
Some to remove the ſcum as it did riſe. 
Others to bear the ſame away did mind: 
And others it to uſe according to his king Fas 
_ The falt part of the water doth partly rife; 
the Wy and partly goeth into a ſediment j _ 
ather d like cum, and ſettl'd toi 
Self- fed and ſelt-conſum d. 
Away, ye eum 
ile upmoit when the nation boils 
They mix a med'cine to toment their limbs 
With Fam that on the molten ſilver twims 
2. The droſs; the refuſe; the recrei ; 
be thrown away, | 
There flocked unto him al! the Scum ot the 
places, that ere long he had a mighty army. 
Some rorty entlemen excepted, ha we the ve 
the world, ſuch as their friends thought it an exc 
gain to be diſcharged. 
I told thee what would come 
Of all thy vapouring, baſe ſtum. 
The Scythian and Egyptian ſcum 
Had almoſt ruin'd Rome. 
Pou'll find, in theſe hereditary tales, 
\_ Your anceſtors the ſcum of broken jails, 
. he rout and innocent are inſul:ed by the 
0 e. 
To SCUM. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
Commonly written and ſpoken . 
1 A ene N. „ 5 
evering each kind, and ſcumm'd the bullion dag b 
Hear, ye ſullen Anas rok e aut lr 
Hear, ye taſkers of the dead: TE 
ou that boiling cauldrons blow, 
Jou that ſcum the molten lead. Dyyd, and 


What corns ſwim upon the top of the biin 


| Poe, 
Ihtu Fer Iraven, 


e, Might be j 
, C 
retan queen, * 


Mu 92. 
Dry, 


vaſes ſculptur'd high, 


TR 
Dan's 


delt, 


Ge, 
ſeum o 
ing Ya 


| Riſcomman 
D ryden's 7 


ee's Oedipus 

| $f 00. 
Souu⁰⏑,m ( 7. . [eſcumoir, French. ] A veſl; 
liquor is ſcummed, commonly called a ſtimm 
SCU PPER Holes. n. ſ. | ſchocpen, Dutch, 
ſhip, ſmall holes on the dec 
ricd into the fea, The leathers over 
ſcupper leathers, and the nails with wh 

upper nails, 5 
Seu RF. 2. h. [rcung, Sax 


Mortimer 
I with whi 
%T. 


ich they are faſtere 

5 i - "bathy, 

155 A fearf, Dual 
utch. RN 

i. A kind of dry miliary ſcab. Ws Os ans 

| Her crafty head was altogether bald, 


The virtue of his hands 
Was loft among Pactolus' ſands, 

Againſt whoſe torrent while he ſwims, 
The golden ſcurf peels off his limbs, 


Caſt, 
2. A oil or ſtain adherent, „ 
Then are they happy, when by length of time 
The ſeurf is worn away of each committed clime, 
No ipeck is left. | Dy dn. 
3. Any thing ſticking on the ſurface. | 
There ſtood a hill, whole griſly top 
Shone with glofly ſcurf. Mtr. 
the water boils; and at tie lame 


Upon throwing in a ſtone 
time there are ſeen little flakes of eur} riling up, 44%. 
SCU'RFINESS. 2. /. [from curf.] The Rate of being levity, 
SCU'RRIL, adj. | ſcurrilis, atin. ] Low; mean; grolsly o- 
probrious; lewdly jocoſe. 5 
. ith him, Patroclus, | | 
Upon a lazy bed, the live- long da | 
Breaks ſcurril jets,  Shakeſþ. Troilus aud Ca. 
Nothing conduces more to letters than to examine the 
writings of theancients, provided the plagues of judging and 
pronouncing againſt them be away; ſuch as enyy, bitternels, 
precipitation, impudence, and ſc4r7il ſcoffing. B. Jobnjin, 
hou mov'ſt me more by barely naming him, 
Than all thy foul unmanner'd ſcurril taunts. nden. 
SCU'RRILITY. 2. /. [ ſcurrilits, Fr. ſcurrilitas, Lat.] Cid. 
nels of reproach; lewdneſs of jocularity ; mean buttoonery. 
Good maſter Holofernes, purge ; ſo it ſhall pleale you to 
_ abrogate ſcurrility. Ros Shakeſpeare. 
Baniſh ſcurrility and profaneneſs, and reſtrain the licen- 
tious inſolence of 8. TE Dryan 
[ ſcurrilis, Latin. ] Groſsly opprobrious3 
uſing ſuch languageas only the licence of a butfoon can wat- 
rant: lewdly e e vile; low. | 
Yet is nat their goodnets ſo intolerable, as, on the = 
trary ſide, the ſcurrilous and more than ſatyrical imm 
of Martiniſm. | _ 


| Let him approach ſinging. 
—Forewarn kimibat he ue =» 


y ſcald. Fair; dr. 


rurrilous words in's tunes. 

hakeſpeart's Winter i * 

How often is a perſon, whoſe intentions are to do good 5 

the works he publiſhes, treated in as ſeurrilous a 1 

if he were an enemy to mankind? * Addiſon's Free — 
Their characters have been often treated with the u 


barbarity and injuſtice by /currilous and enraged wk 


SCURAILOUSLY. adv, [from ſeurrils.] Wi grob 4 
roach; with low buffoonery ; with lew _— 
4 Such men there are, A Leo written Taru gd 
me, without any provocation. = that 
It is barbarous incivility ſcurriloufy to port 7, 
which others count religion, ; r ad 
Scv'RviLY, adv. {from ſcurqyy. ] Vilely; baſcly; C 
It is ſeldom uſed but in a ludicrous ſenſe. 
Look i' your glaſs now, "FIR 
And ſee how ſcurwily that countenance buſon's Catiint: 
You would be loth to own it. Ben. 17 3 
This alters the whole complexion of an chan 
otherwiſe look but very ſcurvily, 
The clergy were never more learned, or 


ed. \ 
SCU'RVY. 2. , [from _ 
ginally an Helle. 
The ſcurwy is a diſtemper of the 
| wy and among tho ſuch as inh 

moiſt ſoils, near ſtagnating water, treit upon ia 
chiefly in the Winter duch Soy . 3 fan. 
or ſoaked fleſh and fiſh, or quantities ar un? % py, 
naceous vegetables, and drink bad water. 


This word was, [ believe, ol. 


oh 1 
trelh or falt; zan 


lived before them, and had given it three forks. Addiſon. | Scbavx. ad. [from frur eur fy, ei 2 the ſcurr, 
SCU'LPTURE, u. /. ¶ ſculptura, Latin; ſrulpture, Frenck.q . Scabbed; | 255 abe diſeaſ nth . Xi. 20, 
1. The art of carving wood, or hewing {fone into images, . Vile 


| 


Whatſoever man pe. ſcur h or ſcab 


airy Nee, 
A {ic } 
nt in the botton! as 


Milli. 
Did. 
nent; that part we. 


Iriſh out of " 


cum and rety; 
Aachen F. 1 
Clear off the ſcum, 


ch 


to araw off.] In 2 
„thropgh Which water is cu. 
thoſe holes are called 


2. 
* 


* To cut; to ee 


. 
* 


Wd 
Raleigh), . 
ö Hudiby ar, 


Lo 
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SAS EK TEN. n. .. [ ſea and ſerpent.) Serpent generated in 
the water. | Je 
SEASE'RVICE. . J. [ ſea and jerwice.] Naval war. 
Y ou were preſſed for the ſea/-rwice, and got oft with much 
ado. Sb, Directors t Servants. 
SEASURGEON, 2. ſ. | ſea and u ge] A chirurgeon em- 
ployed on ſhipboard. | 7 
My deugu was to help the f a/urgeon. Wijeman's Surgery. 
SEASURRO UN DED. adj, /e and ſurrouud.] Encircled by 
the ſea. 
Tune ſeaſurrounded realms the gods aſſign 
Small tract of fertile lawn, the lea (o mine. 
SBATEAM. 2. /. [ſea and term.) Word of art uled by 
leamen. | 8 

L agree with you in your cenſure of the ſeaterms in Dry- 
dens Virgil, becaule no terms ot art, or cant words, ſuit 
the majeity of epick poetry. | e 

SEAWA'TER, 2. /. ( /ea and abater.] The ſalt water of the 
lea. 

By digging of pits in the ſeaſhore, he did fru 
borious works of the enemies, which had turned the ſeawva- 
ter upon the wells of Alexandria. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

I took off the dreſliugs, and bathed the member with /ea- 

auer. | Wiſeme.n. | 
FSieasgbater has many groſs, rough, and earthy particles in 
ity as appears trom its ſaltnels j whereas freſh water is more 
pure and unmixt. Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 
SFL. »./. [yeol, pele, Saxon; ſeel, Daniſh.] The ſzacalf. 
Sec SEACALF, | 

Tue jzal or ſoyle is in make and growth not unlike a pig, 

ugly taced, and tooted like a moldwarp: he delighteth in 
3 e or any loud noiſe, and thereby is trained to ſhew 
Uimlelf above water: they alſo come on land. Carexw. 
| An iſlund ſalt and bare, | 5 | 
The haunt of ſeals and orcks, and ſeamews clang. Milt. 
SEAL. u. g. [rigel, Saxon; ſigillum, Latin. 


\ 
. 


; 


Po 


1. A. jitamp engraved with a particular impreſſion, which is 


fixed upon the wax that clotcs letters, or athxed as a teſti - 
mony. | | = 
7 The king commands ou 2 
To render up the great ſeal. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
If che 64 gans of perception, like wax overhardened with 
cold, wili not receive the impreſſion of the ſeal; or, like wax 


_ of a nper too ſoft, will net hold it; or elte ſuppoſing the | 


wax of 2 temper fit, but the ſ el not applied with a ſuthcient 
force to ae a clear imprettion: in any of thele cafes the 
print left by th jeal will be obſcure. Locke, 
The lame „ 
His grandure wore about his neck 
In three ſeal rings, which after, melted down, 
Form'd a valt buckle for his widow's gown, 
2. The impretlion made in wax. 

Ill thou canſt rail the ſeal from off my bond 
Thou but otfend'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak ſo loud, 
Solyman mewed him his own letters, aſking him if he 

knew not that hand, and if he knew not that jeal. Knoles, 
He ſaw his monkey picking the /eal wax from a letter. 
5 wo Arbuthnot. 


Pope. | 


bl 


f confirmation. Z 
They their fill of lore 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the ſeal. 
To SEAL. v. a, {from the noun.J 
1. Io faſten with a ſeal. IYER 
| He that brings this love to thee, | 
Little knows this love in me; | 
And by him ſeal up thy mind. Shakeſp. As You Like It. 
| T have ſeen her riſe from her bed, take forth paper, told i, 
write upon t, and afterwards ſeal it. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To confirm or atteſt by afeal | 
God join'd my heart to Romeo's; thou our hands 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo /eal'd, | 
Shall be the label to another dee. 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this ſhall ſlay them both. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To confirm; to ratify; to ſettle. | 
; My ſoul is purg'd from grudging hate, EE 
Aud with my hand I / E our true hearts love. Shakeſp. 
When I have performed this, and ſaaled to them this fruit, 
I Will come into Spain. | 
4. To ſhut; toclole. ba TOS 
Seal up your lips, and give no words, b 


| At my death _ 
Thou haſt /eal'd up my expeRation. Shebed. Henry IV. 
The root of cvil is ſealed up from you. 2 Eſdr. vill. 53. 
The ſenſe is like the fun ; for the ſun ſeals up the globe of 
heaven, and opens the globe of earth: to the ſenſe doth ob- 


, Any act o oy 


Milton. 


. 


ut mum! 


{cure heavenly things, and reveals earthly things. Bacon. 


Back to th' internal pit I drag thee chain d, 
And ſeal thee fo, as henceforth not to ſcorn 
Tue tacil gates of hell too {lightly barr d. 
5. To mark with a ſtamp. See 
__ You'd rail upon the hoſteſs, 9 5 
And tay you would preſent her at the leet, 
Becauſe ſhe bought ſtone jugs, and no /eal' 


Milton. 


d quarts. 
= Shakeſpeare. 
To SEAL, w.n. To fix a ſeal. | | 

I I will al unto this bond. Shakeſpeare. 
We ſ make a fure covenant and write it, and our princes 
And prieſts /eal unto it. 1 Wb Neb. ix. 38. 
SEALER. 7. /. [from fe] One that ſeals, $5 
SEALINGWAX. 2. ſ. | ſeal and wax.} Hard wax made of 
| ag un to ſeal pac | | | 
e prominent orifice was cloſed with ſealingawax. Bayle. 
_ SEAM. 2. /. (ream, Saxon; zoom, — + wy 
1. The edge of eloth where the threads are doubled; the ſu- 
ture where the two edges are ſewed together. | 
In velvet white as {now the troop was gown'd | 
The ſeams with ſparkling emeralds ſet around, 


* 


"Dryden | 


Precepts ſhould be ſo finely wrought together in the ſame | 


piece, that no coarſe ſeam may diſcover where they join. 
1 a HAadiſou. 
2. The juncture of planks in a ſhip. . 
With boiling pitch the /eams inſtops, 

Which, well laid o er, the ſal 


f t lea waves wi 
3. Acicatrix a ſcar, : 


4. Lream, Saxon, a load.] A meaſure; a veſſel in which 
things are held; eight buſhels of corn. | wo 
5. [Seme, Saxon; ſaim, Welſh; ſain, French.] Tallow ; 

greaſe ;z hog's lard. 1 | | 5 
Shall the proud lord, N ' 
That baſtes his arrogance with his own ſeam, | 
Be worſhipp'd? Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crefſida. | 
Part ſcour the ruſty ſhields with ſeam, and part 1 
New grind the blunted ax. Dudens An. | 


To SEAM. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To join together by ſuture, or otherwiſe, 

2, To mark; to ſcar with a long cicatrix. ; 
Seam d o'er with wounds, which his own ſabre 2 

Say, has the ſmall or greater pox 

Sunk dawn her noſe, or ſeam'd her face 

SEAMLESS. adj. [from ſeam.) Having no ſeam. 
GEAMRENT. 2. . [ ſeam and ren!.) ſeparation of any 
thing where it is joined ; a breach of the ſtitches. 
2$&'AMSTRESS., 2. /. [ | 
trade is to ſew, 


reamorrne, Saxon,) A woman whoſe 


pe. 
the 


ſtrate the la- 


Shabeſp. 


Rom. xv. 28. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


thitand, Dryd. | 


oe. 
Swift. } 


8 E A 


2 


8 E A 


They wanted food and raiment; fo they took | view of the ſame, and by other inquiries ; 
Religion for their /eamfre/5 and their cook. Cleaveland. | diſcaſe the corple died. Yraunt'; dre by wet 
SE'AMY, adj, I trom jeam.] Having a ſeam; ſhewing the | SE ASON. n. /. [ ſaiſon, French.) ils of Mertak, 
ſcam. | | | | 1. One of the tour parts of the year, Syrin; N 
Some ſuch ſquire he was, tumn, Winter. nn Sutumer, Au. 
That turn'd your wit the ſeamy ſide without, The faireſt flowers o' thy feaſe 
And made me to ſuſpect you. Shakefpeare's Othello. Are our carrations an itreak'd oils! - 
SEAN. 7. J. [regne, Saxon; ſagena, Latin.] A net. Some- The Summer, Autumn, Winter did 1 Stakes 1. 
times written ſeine, or ſaine. And Spring was but a. /ea/oz of the year „ 
S EAR. adj. [peaman, Saxon, to dry.} Dry; not any longer We ſaw, in fix days travelling, tlie 1 1% De 
green. Spenſer uſes it. | year in their beauty. al feaſans or tt 
I have liv'd long enough: my May of life | 2. A time as diſtinguiſhed from others, 44m on lich. 
Is fall'n into the A the yellow leaf. Shakeſp. Macbeth. Le's noble, wile, judicious, and beſt x | 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never ſear. Milton. The fits o th” /ea/on. | 95 15 
Some may be cheriſhed in dry places, as in ſear wood. Ihe ſeaſon prime for ſweeteſt ſcent; * 70. Macher. 
. Ray. 3. A fit time; an opportune concurrence. Mi, 0 
To SEAR. v. a. [reanian, Saxon. ] To burn; to cauterize. At ſcaſon fit let her with thee partai-« | - 
Ine ſcorching fame fore tinged all his face, All butinets ſhould be done betirnes 5 1] there; Mil. C 
And through his armour all his body ſear'4. Fairy Q. trouble of doing it in ſeaſbn too, as out Lf ae As hh! 8 
Some ſhall depart from the taith, {peaking lies, having For active iports, for pleating ret 1 Le 5 
their conſcience ſeared with a hot iron. 1 Tim. iv. 2. This is the time to be polleſt; 5 | 
Cheriſh veins of good humour, and ſear up thoſe of ill. The beſt is but in /eafor belt. n 
| Temple. I would indulge the gladneſs of my heart! Dr;ler tf 
I'm ſcar'd with burning ſteel, till the ſcorch'd marrow | Let us retire; her griet 1s out of ſvaſ7y 15 8 
Fries in the bones. . Rowe's Royal Convert. | There is no ſedfon to which tuch thou 2 4 ble. 
SEARBREACH, md f far and breach, } Perhaps ſeabreach, |. more ſuitabl® | SMS as theſe ue 
Lis one thing tor a man to be firm againſt konett dangers; The ſeajon when to come, and when to  Alterdar,, 
but to run his head againſt (tone walls, or to put his ſhoulders To ling, or ceate to ling, we never know EY | 
to a ſearbreach, to atteinpt inſuperable d.thculties, would be | 4. A time not very long. | "op, 
jutt the moral of the ram in the fable. L' Eflrange. We'll flip you for a g, but our jenlouſ 
SE'ARCLOATH. x. g. [panclad, Saxon, from pan, pain, and Does yet depenc. Fhakeſs 1 
cla$, a plaſter; fo that cerechath, as it is now written, from 5. [From the verb.] That which gives a h 4 „Orbe. 
cera, wax, ſeems to be wrong.] A plaſter; a large plaſter: | You lack the ſeaſoz of all natures, {lee el rs 
Bees wax is the ground of all /earcloath falves. Mortim. | To SEASON. wv. f. | afſeifonner, French * ec 15 
To SEARCE. v. a. fer, French. ] To lift finely, I. To mix with food any thing that gives 4 high re; 
Put the finely fearced powder of alabaſter into a flat“ Every oblation of thy meat-oftering fhalt h. e 
bottomed and well heated braſs veſſel. Boyle. falt. 5 „ lou ſeaſon with 
For the keeping of meal, bolt and ſcarce it from the bran, They ſeaſoned every ſacrifice, whereof a great ee 
IE Momimer's Hujbandry. | eaten by the prieſts. Brown's Vu wo * We hi 
SEARCE. 2. /. A ſieve; a bolter. „ | For breaktait and ſupper, milk and milk.- hee nets 
SEA'RCER, 2. . [from ſearce.] He who ſearces. fit for children; only let them be feafoned 8 r pl 
To SEARCH. v. a. | chercher, French.}] | | The wite Contriver,” "BAT. Locke 
1. To examine; to try; to exptore; to look through. To keep the waters from corruption free it 
Help to fearch my houſe this one time: if 1 find not what Mix'd them with ſalt, and ſcaſon d all the ſea. Black Ty 
1 ſeek, let me for ever be your table ſport. Shakeſpeare. | 2. To give a reliſh to. ee In * 
They returned from ſearching ot the land. Numb. xlii. 25. ay You eaſon ſtill with ſports your ſerious hours: | 
Through the void nnmente | For age but taſtes of pleatures youth devoure: Dry 0 
To ſearch with wand'ring queſt a place foretold. Millou. Tne proper uſe of wit is to ſea/on convertation, to ii Cari: 1 
2. To enquire; to ſeek. 1 e what is praiſeworthy to the greatett advantage, a f ede. 
Now clear I underftand Ts Wo pole the vices and follies of men. by Ta, rot 
What oft my ſteddieſt thoughts have ſearch d in vain, | 3. To quality by wimixture of another ingredient, 5 8 
N ; Milton. Mercy is above this ſcepter'd way; . 
Enough is left beſides to ſearch and know. Milton. It is an Attribute to God Himſelt; | 
Draw up ſome valuable meditations from the depths of the | And earthly pow'r does then ſhew likeſt Gol's 
earth, and ſearch them through the valt ocean, Watts. When mercy ſeaſons juſtice. Shakejþ. Merchant of Veric 
3. To probe, as a chirurgeonn : "1 Seajen your admiration but a while, a bh 
Alas, poor ſhepherd ! ſearching of thy wound, With an attentive ear, till I deliver | | 11 
I have, by hard adventure, found my own. Shakeſpeare. Tins marvel to you, << Shakeſp. Han 3 1 
. c ith this good ſword, 4. To imbue; to tinge or taint, e ee 
Phat ran through Cretar's bowels, ſearch this boſom. Whatever thing | | — th 
3 © Shakeſpeare. The ſcythe ol time mows down, dev bar th 
For the dWiſions of Reuben there were great en re of Tilt 15 in man refiding, rough ee Pr 
Z © heart, | 3 Jug. v. 16. His thoughts, his looks, words, actions, all infe*} be 
The ſigus of wounds penetrating are diſcovered by the | And /*ajo hin thy laſt ard ſweetett prey. 4H ha. Ii N 
proportion of the /earching candle, or probe which enters Secure their rehpion, ſeaſon their younger years win pr b 
into the cavity. Hy * _  Wiſeman's Surgery. dent and pious principles, | | Tajer 
4. To SEARCH out. To find by ſeeking. . Sim, taken into the tou, is like a liquor poured into a ef * 
Who went before you, to ſearch you out a place to pitch ſe]; to much of it as it hills, it alſo ſeaſons: the teuch and 
your tents in? | | Deut. i. 33. tincture go together. | Full, 
They may ſometimes be ſucceſsful to ſcarch out truth. 5. To fit for any ule by time er habit; to mature. 
1 | WO gn oo i The crow doth ting as iweetly us the lark, 
| To SEARCH. V,.n. | When neither is attended; and, I think, 
1. To make a ſearch, N . | The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould ting by day, | 
Satisfy me once more; once more ſearch with me. Shak. | When er'ry poole is cackling, would be thought . 
To aſk or ſearch I blame thee not. Milton. No better a muſician than the wren: 
2. To make enquiry. | . ä [o many things by ſeaſon ſcaſon d arc, 
Thoſe who ſeriouſſy ſearch after or maintain truth, ſhould | Jo their right praiſe and due perfection? Shalu}eare, oh 
| ſtudy to deliver themſelves without obſcurity or —_ Why in want a hollow friend doth try, 15 a 
cation. 3 05 Ocke. Directly /aſors him his enemy. Stakefbeare, 755 
It ſuffices that they have once with care ſifted the matter, We charge you, that you have contriv'd to take by 
and /earched into ali the particulars that could give any light From Rome all /ae/57 office, and to wind 9 5 
to the queition. 22 Locke. | VLourſelf unto a power tyrannical. Shaeſp. Coriolanus, * 
With piercing eye ſome ſearch where nature plays, be archers of his guard ſhot two arrows every man to- As 
And trace the wanton through her darkſome maze. T; iggel. | gether againſt an inch hoard of well /za/oxed timber. Hayw, * 
3. To ſcek; to try to find. e . 7 His plenteous ſtores do ſeaſon d timber ſend; q 
_ Your huſband's coming, woman, to ſearch for a gentle- Thither the brawny carpenters repair. Jah, 
man that is here now in the houſe. Shake Bears. A man ſhould harden and ſea/v# himlelf beyond the de. 1 
We in vain ſearch for that conſtitution within a fly, upon] gree of cold wherein he lives. | Auuſu. 
which depend thoſe powers we obſerve in them. Locke. | To SEASON. v. x. To be mature ; te grow fit for any put- 
SEARCH. 2. [from the verb.] e pole. 8 | 
1. Inquiry by looking into every ſuſpected place. [ Carpenters rongh-plane boards for flooring, that they mij 1 
e he orb he roam d 5 ſet them by to /za/ſon. Moxon' Mech, Exerc. * 
With narrow ſearch, and with inſpection deep, Milton. SE'ASONABLE. adj. [ ſaiſon, French.) Opportune; happen = 
2. W * examination; act of ſecking. 2 | ing or done at a proper time; proper as to time. + 
| is reaſons are as two grains of wheat hid in two buſhels of | ercy is ſeaſonable in the time of affliction, as clouds of 
chaff: you ſhall ſeek all day ere you find them, and when | rain in the time of drought. _ Eccleſaſticus, , a 
you have them they are not worth the ſearch. Shakeſpeare. If ever it was ſeafonable to preach courage in the detpitcd f 
i Who ou in /earch of God and nature grow, abuſed cauſe of Chritt, it is now, when dis truths ae de 1 
They belt the wiſe Creator's praiſe declare. Dryden. tormed into nothing, when the hands and hearts of his faith» * 
55 Now mourn thy fatal ſearch; ful miniſters are weakened. Souls Ser note 
It ĩs not ſafe to have too quick a ſenſe. Dryden. | SB'aSONABLENESS. 7. /. [from ſeaſonable.} Opportuncdts p 
The mind ſets itſelf on work in ſearchof ſome hidden idea, of time; propriety with regard to tim e. ; 4 tt 
and turns the eye of the ſoul upon it. | Locke. | A Britiſh treeholder would very ill diſcharge bis Pg 9 
By the philoſophical uſe of words, I mean ſuch an ule as he did not acknowledge the excellency and ſcafinabieud 0% Ti 
conveys the preciſe notions of things, which the mind may | thoſe laws by which hig eountry has been recoveres out of N 
be ſatisfied with in its ſearch after knowledge. Locke. its contuſions. | Alion, Free old 
The parents, after a long ſearch for the boy, gave him for |SE'ASONABLY, adv. [from ſeaſonable.] Properly with reihe o 
drowned in a canal, Addiſon. to time. | | {x | 
This common practice carries the heart aſide from all that g This is that to which I would moſt earneſtly, moſt / w f 
is honeſt in our ſearch atter truth. Watts. | ably adviſe you all. Spratt's 50 you t 
3. Queſt; purſuit: Season ER. 7. /: [from To ſeaſon.] He who tealons > 1 
It zealous love ſhould go in ſearch of virtue, | - relich to any thing, h PE 2 
Where ſhould he find it purer than in Blanch ? Shakeſp. | SE'a$0wn1NG. 2. J. | trom ſeaſon.] That which is added 108% 1 
Stay him from his intendment, or brook ſuch diſgrace well | thing to give it a reliſh, | n if 
; . 122 ot A 7 „. Mn ag Hg . 7 h divers kinds 0 
as he ſhall run into; in that it is a thing of his own ſearch, Breads we have of ſeveral grains, wit u non 
and altogether againſt my will, Shakeſp. As You Like It.] leavenings and ſeaſonings; ſo that ſome do ener ; ther) 
| Nor did my ſearch of liberty begin, appetites, and ſome do nouriſh ſo as divers de live ef 2 
| Till my black hairs were chang'd upon my chin. Dryd. | alone. © {goof 
: 4 8 po ny ry - 5 8 or fa 
SE'ARCHER, 2. /. [from ſearch, } Some abound with words, without any e 707. 
1. Examiner; inquirer; trier. 6 matter. : Bev. x: learns . 
The Agarenes that ſeek wiſdom upon earth, the authors of A foundation of good ſenſe, and a cultivation 5 1 rake | 
' fables, and ſearchers out of underſtanding. Bar. iii. 23. ing, are required to give a ſeaſoning to retirement, a Dod. t 
The ſearchers found a marvellous difterence between the | vs taſte the. bleſſing. ſtere a natur, \ 
Anakins and themſelves. Raleigh. Political ſpeculations are of fo dry and = out ire t 
Religion has given us a more juſt ideaof the divine nature: that they will not go down with the public A Free . 1. 
he whom we appeal to is Truth itſelf, the greut ſearcher of | quent ſeaſonings. 7 wp of thole 
hearts, who will not let fraud go unpuniſhed, or hold him {| The publick accept a paper which has ER in YOu 
guiltleſs that taketh his name in vain. Addiſon. | ſeaſonings that recommend the writings e = Sella. 
In vain we litt up our preſumptuous eyes | among us. 2 as {ear * 
To what our Maker to their ken denies : Many vegetable ſubſtances are uſed by wan matick. oll; 
The ſearcher follows faſt ; the object flies. Prior. ) |  fonings, which abound with a highly e = Aen. 0 
Avoid the man who practiſes any thing unbecoming a free as thyme and ſavory. Abuse ur: n 
and open ſearcher after truth, atts. | SEAT. u. ſ. { ſedes, Latin; ſett, old German. nt 
2. Officer in London appointed to examine the bodies of the | x. A chair, bench, or any thing on which one ma) 
dead and report the cauſe of death. | | The ſons of ligt | 
The ſearchers, who are ancient matrons ſworn to their of- Haſted, reſorting to the ſummons high, ; Paradiſe Loft. 
ice, repair to the place where the dead corpſe lies, and by | And took their Maker 1% 
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Chair" due oblervance of ny goodly ſeat, 


(all appear 


„ Minhon; relid 


And, born à king, a face ot kings beget. 


4% Skar. w. 4. [from the noun. ] | | 
1. To place on leats 3 to cauue to — 
* The guelts were no ſooner ſeated but they entered into a 


3. To tix in an particular place or ſituation ; to ſettle. 


' thcmieives in Nova Guiana? 8 
By no means build too near a great neighbour, which | 


4 To fix; to place firm. 


of 


the leaf ordain'd a feaſt, * 
wy fs of the flow'r her gueſt 1 


| ar th | Lay overthrown on the _ n plain; 
Age * a bow r aſcended on the plain, IJ was of a leſſer mould · and . | 
Wib udden. ſeats ordaiti d, and large for either train. They call it thunder of a ſecond rate; Addiſon. 


; : Dryden. 
of (tate; throne 3 poſt of authority; tribunal, 
amemnon, Neitor ſhall ſupply - 
__— words. Shakeſp. Nein, and Creſida. 
ein Thus we debaſe | 
nature of our ſeats, and make the rabble OO. 
Call our cares fears. Shakeſpeare s Coriolanus, 
hatloever be the manner of the world's end, molt cer- 
Wat an end At thall have, and as certain that then we 
um d betore the judgment ſeat of Chriſt, that every 
ceive avcording to that which he hath done in his 
her it be good or evil, Hakewell on Prov. 
ence; dwelling; abode. _ ; 
l were enough in reaſon to ſuccour with victuals, and 
ler helps, a valt multitude, compelled by neceſſity to ſeek a 
dee , or to direct them unto a country able to receive 
* 5 . — . ; CY Raleigh. 
198 O earth, how like to heav*n! if not preferr d [| 
Mott jaltly, ſeat worthier of gods, as builr ö : 
With iecond tho ights, reforming what was old! Milton. 
In Alba be tail fix bis royal feat ; 5 
Dryden. 
Has Winter caus'd thee, friend, to change thy ſeat, 
And leck in Sabine air a warm retreat? Dryden. 
The pzomnis'd feat of empire ſhall again 


man 10aY re 
body, W net 


Corgr the mountain, and command the plain, Prior. Their ſeconds miniſter an oath, 
Sicaation mc. | | | Which was inditferent to chein both, 
+ The f:celt and the eaſieſt to be drawn | That on their N tank and troth 
To our lociety, and to aid the war, Thy No magick them ſupplied; 


The rather to; their ſeat, being next borderers 
Jn Italy. . Je. | 
Achat boilds a fair houſe upon an ill eat, commitieth 
"Mel; to prilon. 5 f 
ne l ch y Scrand- bridge, and two biſhops houſes, were 
led down 10 make a ſeat for his new er Hayw. 
It follower now that we find out the feat ot . iden; for in 
it was Paradiſe by God planted, #2 "oh, FN 


warm debate. Arbuthnot. 


1. To place in a poſt of authority, or place of diſtinction. | | 


Thus high was King Richard ſeated. 


Shakeſpeare. 

8 6 : 

Not Babylon, | | 
Nor great Alcairo, ſuch magnificence | 
Eaualbd in all their glories to inſhrine | 
Paus or Scrapis their gods, or ſeat 7.7 
Their kings. . ; Milton. | 
A ſpirit 7 envy or oppoſition makes mankind unealy to 

ſz others of the {ame ſpecies ſeated above them in a fort of 
rtection. Pope. 


Should one family, or one thouſand, hold poſleſſion of all 
the ſouthern undilcovered continent, becaule they had ſeated 
Raleigh, 


were, in wuth, to be as unfortunately ſeat? on the earth as 
Mercury is in tae heavens 3 for the molt part ever in coin- 
buſtion, or obſcurity, under brighter beams than * 


Why do I yield to that ſuggeſtion, 
Whole horrid image doth uphx my hair, 
And make my ſeated heart knock at my ribs, 
Agink the ule of nature? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


rom their foundations looſening to and fro, 
They pluck'd the ſeated hills. 


NAW aAR D. adv. | {ea and /peand, Saxon. ] Towards the fea. | 


7 


The rock ruth'd ſeaward with impetuous roar, 
Ingult'd, and to th abyſs the boaſter bore. Pope. 


zreakr. 2. J. ſecaus, Latin; ſecante, Fr.] In geometry, 


the right line drawn from the centre of a circle, cutting and 

merting with another line called the tangent without it. Dic. 
75 EDE. D. u. [ jecedo, Latin. ] To withdraw from tel- 
lowrſhip in any affair, 6 | 


VECE'DER, 2. /. [from ſecede.] One who diſcovers his diſap- 


probation of any proceedings by withdrawing himſelt. 
To SECE'RN, v. @. [ ſecerno, Latin.] To ſeparate finer from 
F to make the ſeparation of ſubſtances in the 


Birds are commonly better meat than beaſts, becauſe their 
tel doth aſſimilate more finely, and /ecerneth more ſubtilly. 
| acon's Natural Hiſtory. 


The pituite or mucus, ſecerned in the noſe and windpipe, 
is not an excrementitious, but a laudable humour, neceflary 


txcoriations. 2 | 
kce's%o. n. ſ. [ ſecefio, Latin] 
„ The act of departin . 5 2 5 
The acceſſion of bodies upon, or ſeceſſion thereof from the 


tor defending thoſe parts, from which it is ſecerned, from 


. ſurface, perturb not the equilibration of either hemi-,| _ 


dere. 
% The act of withdrawing from councils or actions. 
CLE. n.f. [yiecle, French; ſeculum, Latin. ] A century. 

a man's aye, part he lives in his father's life-time, and 


Brown. 


part after his wa's birth; and thereupon it is wont to be ſaid 


it three generations make one ſecle, or hundred years in the 
genealogies. 


d up apart; to exclude. | | 
None is ſecluded trom that function of any degree, ſtate, 
calling, : Whitgifte. 

f dome parts of knowledge God has thought fit to feclude 
om us, to fence them not only, as he did the interdicted 
dee, by precept and commination, but with difficulties and 
inpoſibities a Decay Piely. 
= he number of birds deſcribed may be near five hundred, 
1 the number of fiſhes, ſecluding ſhell-fiſh, as many; but 
the mel fin be taken in, more than fix times the number. 
Ray on the Creation. 


alex your tender plants in your couſervatory, ſacking 


trance of cold. Ewelyn's 
4. Et ealtern tyrants from the light of heaven 
We = their boſom ſlaves. Th 


4. Latins call ſecundus, from ſequor, the Saxons 
EN, or # g — 


1. g | 
unt in order to the firſt; the ordinal of two. 
M were their hearts with horror of the crime, 


to be warn d a /ecord time | 
k Nn bore each other back.“ me T: Dryden. 
TS value or wy eu. inferiour. 
d partial Neale ſupeflatisein of them, leſt I be ſuſpeRicd 
wein th ut this I may truly ſay, they are ſecond to 
Chriſtian world. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
2 None I know 


me, or like; equal much leſs, Milton, 


My eyes are ill the 
; fame; each glance, each grace, 
Naber firſt luſtre, and maintaig their . 5 


| | | | | Not theſe buge bolts, L; 


1 4! SECOND-HAND. 


Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. | 


Bacon. 


aleigb. 


Milton. 


Arbuthnot. | 


7 | Hammond's Prat. Catech. 
Feerd pz. v. 4. L ſecludo, Latin. To confine from ; to 


110M .. 
. J. [ ſecond, French; ſecundus, Latin. It is ob- 
mile that the Engliſh have 2 of t4wo, as the La- 
and the nations deriving from them have none of duo. 


which the giants Aain, 


By a ſad train of miſeries alone 

Dittinguiſh'd long, and ſecond now to none Pppe. 
Perſons of ſecond rate merit in their own eotintry, like 
birds of paſſage, thrive here, and fly off when their employ - 
ments are at an end. Swift. 
SE COND-NAKD, . Poſſeſſion received from the firit poſ- 

ſetllor. 
SE COND-HAND is ſometimes uſed adjectively. Not original; 

not primary, 

Some men build ſo much apon authorities, they have but 
a ſecond-hand or implicit knowledge. Locke, 
They are too proud to cringe to ſecond-hand favourites in 
a great family, ; 3 Swrjt to Cay. 

\ND. In imitation; in the ſecond place of or- 
der; by tranſmiſſion; not primarily; not originally, 

They pelted them with fatyrs and epigrams, which per- 
haps had been taken up at firſt only to make their court, 
and at ſecond-hand to flatter thoie who had flattered theu 
king | Temple. 

In imitation of preachers at ſecond-hand, I ſhall tranſci ibe 


from Brayere a piece of raiilery, Tatler. 
Spurwus vu tue in a maid; . 
A virtue but at ſecond-hand. Soft. 


SECOND. 2. / [| ſecond, French; from the adjective. 
1. on who accumpanics another ina duel to direct or defend 
um. 33 N 


And ſought them that they had no charms, 

Wucrewith to work each other's harms, 
gut came with ſimple open arms - : 

To have their cauies tried. Drayton's Nymphid. 

Their firit encounters were very furious, till atter ſome 


Perſonal brawls come in as ſeconds to finith the diſpute ci 
opinion, 2 18 8 Waits. 
One who ſupports or maintains; a ſupporter; a main- 
tainer. 8 
He propounded the duke as a main cauſe of divers infirmi- 


2 


onſet. Watton. 
on without provocation, is a diſadvantage to a character. 
FE. 3 . Collier. 
3. A fecond minute, the ſecond diviſion of an hour by ſixty; 
the uxtieth part of a minute. 8 | 
Four flames of an equal magnitude will be kept alive the 
ipace of fixteen ſecond nunutes, though one of theſe flames 
alone, in the ſame vellel, will not laſt above twenty-five or | 
at molt thirty ſeconds. | Wilkins's Math, Magic. 
Sounds move above 1140 Engliſh feet in a ſecond minute 
Engliſh miles. Locke. 
the noun,]J | h . 0 0 
1. Jo ſupport; to forward; to afhſt; to come in after the act 
as a maintainer. 5 225 Od is 
Ihe authors of the former opinion were preſently. /z- 


in, ſhould be otherwic than in the higheſt degree accounted 
of, took firit an exception againſt the difference between 
church polity and matters of neceſſity to ſalvation, Hooker. 
Though wehere fall down, ng 
Me have ſupplies to ſecond our attempt; 


I to be the pow'r of Iirael s God © 

Avow, and challenge Dagon to the teſ t, 

Off 'ring to combat thee his champion bold. 
f. Milton. 


It in company you offer ſomething for a jeſt, and nobody 
ſeconds you in your laughter, you may condemn their taſte, | 
but in the mean time you make a very indifferent — | 
Eg 75S : 1 : Twit. 

In human works, though labour'd on with pain, 
A thouſand movements icarce one purpoſe gain 
In God's, one ſingle can its ends produce, : hs 


Vet lerves to e too ſome other uſe. Pope. 
3. To follow inthe ñỹ;ĩ? ENGINE 
Lou ſome permit 1 e 
To ſecond ills with ills. Shakeſpeare. 


Having formerly diſcourſed of a maritimal voyage, I 
think it not impertinent to Je the ſame with ſome neceſ- 


ſary relations concerning the * 1 navy. EKRKaleigb. 
111 ag ens * ulleful act k 5 e : 

Dy Eve, though all unweeting, ſeconded 1 

LEE hon her huſband. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


mits one fin to pleaſe, but he commits another to defend 
himſelf, 5 f 
$2'CoNnD Sight. 2. ſ. The power of ſeein things future, or 
things diſtant: ſuppoſed inherent in ſome o 
iſlanders, | 


fit of ſecond ight: the face of the country preſented him 
with a wide proſpe& of new ſcenes, which he had never ſeen 
before. | Addiſon's Freebolder. 
8 ebd. adj. (from ſecond fight.) Having the ſe- 
cond ſight, | 
DE was deſcended of an ancient family, renowned 
for their {kill in prognoſticks: moſt of his anceſtors were 
Sond ſighted, and his mother but narrowly dey 405 a 
witch. | 1/on. 
SE'CONDARILY. adv. from ſecondary.) In the ſecond de- 
gree; in the ſecond order; not primarily; not originally; 
not in the firſt intention. 3 | 
Theſe atoms make the wind primarily tend downwards, 
though other accidental cauſes impel them ſscondarily to a 
ſloping motion, | 


to the honour of ſaints, at leaſt N Stilling fleet. 
It is primarily generated out of the effulion of melancho- 
lick blood, or ſecondarily out of the dtegs and remainder of 
a phlegmonous or œdematick tumour. Harvey. 
' SE'CONDARINESS. . /. [from ſecondary.) The ſtate of be- 
ing ſecondary. e | 
bat which is peculiar and diſcriminative, muſt be taken 
from the primarineis and ſecondarineſs of the rep. 


SECONDARV. adj. ¶ ſecundarius, Latin. ] | 
1. Not primary; not oft Ear intention; not of the firſt rate; 
| he firit. LI : | 
6e — * radical differences: Op ſecondary differences 


four. acon's Natural Hiſtory. 
""Whereſocver there is moral right on the one hand, * 
condary right can diſcharge it. L' Eftrange. 


Gravitation is the powerful cement which holds together 
this magnificent trudfure of the world, which ſtretcheth the 


| SE'conpraTE, 1. ſ. ¶ ſecond and rate.] 


a | 1. Privacy; ſtate of beit 
toil and bloodſhed they were parted by the ſeconds. Addzjon. | 


ties an the ttate, being ſure enough of ſeconds after the firſt. 


Courage, when it is only a ſecond to injuſtice, and falls 


of time, and in ſeven or eight minutes of time about 100 


To SECOND. v. a. [ ſeconder, French; ſecundo, Lat. from 


conded by other wittier and better learned, who being loth 
that the form of church polity, which they {ought to bring 


; 13. Faichtul to a ſeeret entruſted, 
If they m ſcarry, heirs thall ſecond them. Shakeſpeare. | 


With th' utmoſt of his godhead ſeconded. 
Familiar Ovid tender thoughts intpires, 
And nature ſeconds all his ſoft deſires. Roſcommon, | 


Ls; A thing unknown; ſomethi ing not yet diſcovered. 
1 
Sin is uſually ſeconded with ſin; and a man ſeldom com- 
South s Sermons. | 


the Scottiſh | 
As he as gring out to ſteal a ſheop, hewas-ſeized with a 
ig 


* ..  Digey 
e confeſſes that temples are erected, and feſtivals kept, | 


—_ 


 wothing, tv trahefer the inſt and real 
eee he words of Job from thefirſt and real 
It the ſyttem had fortuitoully formed by the conven- 
ing matter of a chaos, how is it —— 2 all the pla- 
nets, both primary and ſecondaky, ſhould revolve the fame 
way trom the Welt tothe Eaſt, and that in the ſame plane? 
2. 1 by tranſmiſſion or deputation. nr * 
hat we were form'd then, ſay ſt thou? and the work 
1 — 3 — _ e 
From Father to his Son on's Paradiſe v. 
_ As in awatch's fine machine, : 2 LEY 2222 y 
Though many artful {prings are ſeen, 
The added movements which declare 
How full the moon, how old the year, 
Derive their ſecondary pow'r 
From that which py points the hour, Prior. 
3. A ſecondary fever is that which ariſes after a criſis, or the 


the {mall pox or meaſles. Quincy. 
dE CONDARY, #./. [from the adjective.] A delegate;; à de- 
1 5 
SECONDLY. adv. from ſecond.] In the ſecond place. 
Fut the hath ditobeyed the law, and ſecondly treſpaſſed 
againſt her huſband, Keelefiaſticus, xxui. 23. 
they are more ſolid and hard. acon. 
Ihe houſeof coinmons in Ireland, and ſecondly, the privy 


council, addreſſed his majeſty againſt thele halt-pence, 


Swift, 


1. Ihe ſecond order in dignity or value. 925 


him, who think fortitude the firſt virtue in a hero. Dryden, 

SECRECY, 2. /. [trom ſecret.) | N ws 
hidden. e | 

y to be perform'd, - 


That's not ſudden 


In Nature's book of infinite ſecrecy, 
A lutle can Lread, Sbateſp. Anthony and Cleopatra, 
2. Solitude; retirement. * © 

Thou in thy feereey, although alone, 

| Beit with thyſelf accompany'd, ſeek'ſt not 

Social communication. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

rational mind to the 

man muſt firſt extinguiſh and put out the great light within 

him, his conſcience; he mutt 

ſhake off the thouſand witneſſes whic 
about him, before he can be alone. 


3. Forbearance of diſcovery, _ 


he always carries 


ther /ecrecyis commanded than outward thew z whereas that 


ingly more care to be had of external appearance. Hooker, 
4. Fidelity to a ſecret; taciturnity inviolate; cloſe filence, 
SECRET. adj. ¶ ſecret, French; ſecretus, Latin. 
1. Kept hidden; not revealed; concealed; private. 
The ſecret things belong unto the 
thoſe things which are renee 


a f 4 belong unto us. Deut. xxix. 
2. Retired; private; unſeen. | 8 bo 


Secret Romans, that have ſpoke the word, EWA 


5. Privy; obſcene. 
5 Y3 


| SE'CRET. #. f. L ſecret, French; ſecretum, Latin. 


1. Something ſtudiouſly 
— hs Infected minds 


There is no ferret that they can hide from thee, 
Me not to explore the ſecrets alk 05 
Of his eternal empire. | Milton, 
All bleſt /ecrets, 15 . 
All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth. Shak. K. Lear. 
All ſecrets of the deep, all Nature's works. 
The Romans ſeem not to have known the ſecret bo paper- 
credit. | 2 


3. 7 ſecrecy, 5 
Bread eaten in ſceret is pleaſant. 17 
In ſecret, riding through the air ſhe comes. Milton. 

To SECRET. v. 4. (from noun. ] To keep private. 
Great care is to be uſed of the clerks of the council, for 
the ſecreting of their conſultations. Bacon's Adv. 10 Villiers. 
SE'CRETARISHIP., 2. / | ſecretaire, Fr. from ſecretary.] 
The office of a ſecretary.” | y 
SE'CRETARY. 2. . 
One entruſted with the management of buſineſs ; one 
' writes for another. ** 
Call Gardiner to me, my new ſacretary. 


Prod. ix. 17. 


the ſecretaries and employed men of ambaſladors. Bacon. 
Corn on was Pevricry to the prince. Clarendon, 

To SECRE'TE. v. a. ¶ ſecretus, Latin.) 1 

1. To put aſide; to hide. | 

2. {In the animal ceconomy.] To ſecern; to ſeparate. 

SECRE'TI1ON. #7. ſ. [from ſecretus, Latin. ] R 1 

1. That part of the animal economy that conſiſts in ſeparating 
the various fluids of the body. PORT, 1 

2. The fluid ſecreted. 


mal ſecretion. s ; 45 

They have a ſimilitude or — to the ſecretitioushu- 
mours in taſte and quality. Fler on the Humours, 
SE'CRETIST. 2. 1 from ſecret.] A dealer in ſecrets. 

Some things b o reve: 
not out of any envious defi ving them buried with 
me, but that I may barter with thoſe ſecretifts, that will not 

art with one ſecret but in exchange for another. Boyle. 


ly; not publickly not ſo as to be known, 

* Give him Wis letter, doit ſecretly. ron np 

Thoſe thoughts are not yay mine; but either t 24 are 
ſecretly in the poet, or may be fairly deduced from him. Dryd. 

Es Now ſecretly with inward grief ſhe pin d; ; 

Now warm reſentments to his griefs he join d. Addiſon. 


orris. | Some may place their chief ſatisfaction in giving /ecretly 


what is to be diftributed; others, in being the open 
avowed inſtruments of making ſuch diſtributions. Atterb, 
' SE'CRETNESS.. 1. /. {from ſecret.) 
I. __ * hidden. by 
„Qualit ng a ſecret. 
33 
Ay giants my witches too | 
With are vaſt conftancy and jzcretneſt, —_ Dome. 
SE'CRETORY. adj, [frow ſreretu?, Latid. ] Performing the 


ace 
| 7 Dryden, 


| Jet to any other face. 


North over the empty ſpace, and hangeth the earth uren 


- 
| 


| office of All 


diſcharge ot ſome morbid matter, as after the declenſion of 


Fut, metals are more durable than plants; and * 2 


They call it thunder of the ſecondrate. Addiſon's Ovid. 
{| >- It is ſometimes uſed adjeRively, one of the ſecond order. 
A colloquial licence. 


He was not then a ſecondratechampion, as they would have 


But with advice a d ſilent ſecrecy. Shakefd. Henry VI. 
. The Lad 7 en * 
Whom the king hath in levers long married, 


This day was view'd in open as his queen. Shakeſdeare, | 


There is no ſuch thing as perfe& ſecrecy, to encouragea a 
per petration of any baſe action; for a 


t away from himſelf, and 
South's Sermons, 
It is not with publick as with private prayer : in this ra- 


being the publick a& of a whole ſociety, requireth aecord- 


rd our God; but 


Thou open'ſt Wiſdom's way: 
And giv'it accels, though ſecret ſhe retir em: 
And I perhaps am ſecrel. TIF "oo 


And will not palter. Shakeſp. "a . 
4. Unknown nds as, a ſecret 9 2 | 


To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets. Shale. | 


M. ilton. : 


ecretaire, Fr. ſecretarius, low 2 | 
w 
* 


| S baleſp. 
That which is moſt of all profitable is acquaintance with 


SECRETI'TIOUS. adj. [from ſecretus, Latin. ] Parted by ani- 


have not yet thought fit ſo plainly to reveal, 
2 of * * 


SE'CRETLY. adv. I from ſecret. Pribately; privily; not open- 


All the glands are a congeries of veſſels complicated toge- 
ther, whereby they give the blood time to ſeparate through 
the capillary veſlels into the ſecretory, which atterwards 
exonecrate themlelves into one duct. | Ray. 
SECT. z. J. L ſede, French; ſetia, Latin, from ſectando.] 
2. A body of men following ſoine particular maſter, or united 
in {ome ſettled tenets. Otten in a bad ſente, 
We'll wear out, 
In a wall'd priſon, packs and ſects of great ones, 
That ebb and no by th* moon, =&Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Ihe greateit victilitude of things is the viciifitude of ſects 
and religions 2 the true religion is built upon the rock; the 
telt are totled upon the waves of time. Bacon's Haus. 
"The jeaious feds thet dare not truſt their cauſe 
So tar from their own will as to the laws, 
You tor their umpire and their ſynod take, Dryden. 
The academics were willing to admit the goods of for- 
zune into their notion of felicity; but no ſects of old philo- 
ſophers did ever leave à room for greatneſs. Dryden. 
A ſe of treethinkers is a ſum of ciphers. Bentley. 
2. In Shakeſpeare it teems to be miſprinted for ſet. | 
Ot our unbitted luſts, I take this that you call love to be a 
ſect or cion. 4 Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
SECTARISM. . ſ. [from ſect.] Diſpolition to petty leCts in 
. oppoſition to things eſtabliſhed, . 7 
Nothing hath more marks of ſchiſm and ſe&ariſm than 
this pretbyterian way. | King Charles. 
SECTARY, . ſ. [ ſectaire, French; from ſect. ] 
1. One who divides trom publick eltablifhment, and joins with 
thoſe diltinguiſhed by ſome particular whims, | 
My lord, you ave a ſeclaty, ; 
That's the plain truth. Shakeſpeare. 
Romiih Catholick tenets are inconſiſtent, on the one hand, 
with the truth of religion protefled and proteſted by the 
church of England, whence we are called Proteſtants ; and 
the Anabaprilts, and ſeparatiſts, and ſectaries, on the other 
hand, whole tenets are ſull of ſchiſm, and inconſiſtent with 
monarchy. | 


point of intereſt or conictence,. | Sift, 
2. A follower; a pupil. Re: OY | 
The ſectfaries of my celeſtial ſkill, _ = | 
That wont to be the world's chief ornament, = 
And learned imps that wont to ſhoot up till, 
They under keep. CULT ES NR 
SECTA'TOR. . /. 1 ſectateur, Fr. ſeclator, Latin. ] 
lower; an imitator; a diſciple. 3 
Hereot the wiſer tort and the beft learned philoſophers 
were not ignorant, as Cicero witneſſeth, gathering the op1- 
nion of Arittotle and his on 1 
 SE'CT10N. 2. /. [ ſectiou, French; ſeo, Latin.] 
1. Ihe act of cutting or dividing. | 


90 enſer. 


In the ſeion of bodies, man, of all ſenſible creatures, has“ 
5 | Watton.| 


the fulleſt brain to his proportion. 
2. A part divided from the reit, 7 N 
3. A ſmall and diſtinèt part of a writing or book. _ 


nſtead of their law, which they might not read openly, | 
they read of the prophets, that which in likeneſs of 2 | 
_ Hooker. | 


came neareſt to each ſection of their law. 
The production of volatile ſalts I reſerve till I mention 
them in another fein. Boyle. 
Without breaking in upon the connection of his lan- 
guage, it is hardly poſſible to give a diſtinct view of his ſe- 
veral arguments in diſtinct ſections, Locke. 
SECTOR. A. fe. | ſefeur, French. ] In geometry,  _ 
FHceeclor is an initrument made of wood or metal,with ajoint, 
and ſometimes a piece to turn out to make a true ſquare, 
with lines of lines, tangents, ſecants, equal parts, rhumbs, 
polygons, hours, latitudes, metals, and ſolids. It is gene- 
rally uſetul in all the practical parts of the mathematicks, 
and particularly contrived for navigation, ſurveying, aſtro- 
nomy, dialling, and projection of the ſphere. All the lines 
of the ſector can be accommodared to any radius, which is 
done by taking off all divitions parallelwiſe, and not length- 
wiſe; the ground of which practice is this, that parallels to 
the baſe of any plain triangle, bear the ſame proportion to it 


as the parts of the legs above the parallel do to the whole | 


legs. | Harris. 
SE'CULAR. adj. Lee Latin; ſeculier, French.) 8 
2. Not ſpiritual; relating to affairs of the preſent world; not 


holy; worldly. | Rea 8 | 
This in every ſeveral man's actions of common life, ap- 


ertainethunto moral; in publick and politick ſecular attairs, | 


unto civil wiſdom. : Hooker. 
Then ſhall they ſcek t' avail themſelves of names, 
Places, and titles; and with theſe to join | 
Secular pow'r, though feigning ſtill to act 
By ſpiritual. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. {In the church of Rome.] Not bound by monaſtick rules, 
Thoſe northern nations eaſily embraced the religion of 
thoſe they ſubdued, and by thew devotion gave great autho- 
vity and reverence, and thereby caſe to theclergy both ſecular 
and regular. 5 | Temple. 
In France, vaſt numbers of ecclefiaſticks, ſecular and reli- 
ous, live upon the labours of others. Addiſon. 


3. [Seculaire, Fr.] Happening or coming once in a ſecle or | 


: Tentury. | . 
The ſecular year was kept but once ina century. Addiſon. 


 $zcuLARITY. z./. [from ſecular.] Worldlineſs; attention 


to the things of the preſent life. 


Littleneſs and ſecularity of ſpirit is the greateſt enemy to | 


contemplation. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
To SE'CULARIZE. v. a. | ſeculariſer, Fr. from ſecular.] 
1. Lo convert from ſpiritual appropriations to common ule. 
2. To make wordldly. No | 
EE CULARLY. adv. {from ſecular.] In a worldly manner, 
SECULARNESS, 2. /. [from fecular, } Worldlineſs. 


- SECUNDINE. 1. J { fecondines, ſecondes,Fr. ſecunde, viz. partes | 


uod naſcentem injantem ſequantur, Ainiworth, ] The mem- 
— in which the embryo is wrapped; the after-birth. _ 
The caſting of the ſł in is by the ancients compared to the 
breaking of the ſecundine, or cawl, but not rightly z for the 

- ſecundine is hut a general cover, not ſhaped according to the 
parts, but the (kin1s. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Future ages lie | 

Wrapp'd in their tacred ſecundine aſleep. Coævley. 

If the t#tus be taken out of the womb incloſed in the /z- 
cundines, it will continue to live, and the blood to circulate. 


Ray. 

SECURE. adj. [ ſecurus, Latin.] -4 

1. Free from fear; exempt from terronr ; eaſy ; aſſured, 
Confidence then bore thee on ſecure | 

| Milton, 


To meet no danger. | 
One maid ſhe had, belov'd above the reſt; | 
$ecure at her, the ſecret ſhe contels'd. Dryden. 
In Lethe's lake ſouls long oblivion taſte; 
Ot future life /ecure, forgettul of the paſt. Dryden. 


But thou, ſecure of ſoul, unbent with woes; 

The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppoſe. Dryden. 
We live and act as if we were perfectly ſecure of the final 
event of things, however we may behave ourſelves. Atterb, 
The portion of their wealth they deſign for the uſes of the 
poor, they may throw into one of theſe pablick repoktories, 
ſecure that it will be well employed. Atterbury. 


I concerns the molt ſecure of his ſtrength, to pray to God | 


not to expoſe him to an enemy. 


liberty to ſecure protection to the honelt induſtry of man- 


| | Bacon. 
The number of ſectaries does not concern the clergy in 


Raleigh. 


4. Any thing given as a pledge or caution; inſurance al- 


3. Free from danger; ſafe, | 
Let us not then ſuſpe& our happy ſtats, 

As not ſecure to ſingle or combin d. 

Meſſapus next, | 
Secure of ſteel, and fated from the fire, | 
In pomp appears. Dryden. 

4. It has ſometimes of before the object in all its ſenſes ; but 

more ” erly from before evil, or the cauſe of evil. | 
aply too ſecure of our diſcharge 


From penalty, | Milton, 
Secure from fortune's blows, 

Secure of what I cannot lole, 2 BY 

In my ſmall pinnace I can fail. Dryden's Horace. 


To SECURE. v. 4. [trom the adjective.] 
1. To make certain; to put out of hazard; to aſcertain, 
| Nothing left | 

That might his gz ſtate ſecure, 


Secure from outward force. Milton, 
I {pread a cloud before the victor's ſight, - _ | 

Suſtain'd the vanquiſh'd, and /ecur'd his flight; 

Ev*n then /ecur'd him, when I fought with joy | 

The vow'd deſtruction of ungratetul Troy. Dryden. 


Actions have their preference, not according to the tran- 
ſient pleaſure or pain that accompanies or follows them here, 
but as they ſerve to ſecure that perfect durable happineſs here- 
after. | | | Locke. 

Truth and certainty are not ſecured by innate principles; 
but men are in the ſame uncertain floating eſtate with as with- 
out them. | Locke. 

That prinee who ſhall be ſo wiſe as by eſtabliſhed laws of 


kind, againit the oppreſſion of power, will quickly be too 
hard for his neighbours, | Locke. 
Deeper to wound, ſhe ſhuns the fight; 5 
She drops her arms to gain the field: 
Secures her conquelt by her flight, PS 
And triumphs when ſhe ſeems to yield. Prior. 
Nothing can be more artful than the addreſs of Ulyſſes: 
genuous and laudable deference to his friend. Broome. 
2. To protect; to make ſafe. 


if one of them be dry, as logick, let another be more enter- 

taining, to ſecure the mind from wearineſs. Halls. 

3. To inſure. | ; By 14 

4. To make faſt; -: © | bf ET 

SECU'RELY. adv, [from ſecure.] Without fear; careleſsly; 

without danger; lafely.” _ LL 

Love, that had now long time ſecurely ſlept 

In Venus lap, unarmed then and naked, 

Gan rear his head, by Clotho being waked. 
"Tis done like Hector, but ſecurely done, 

A little proudly, and great deal miſprizing 3 

The knight oppos'd.  Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
His daring toe /ecurely him dety'd. Milton. 


. 


A ſoul that can ſecurely death defy, 


We upon our globe's laſt verge ſhall go, 
And view the ocean leaning on the iy; © © © 
From thence our rolling neighbours we ſhall know, 

And on the lunar world ſecurely pry. Dryden. 

Whether any of the reaſonings are inconſiſtent, I ſecurely 
leave to the judgment of the reader. Atterbury, 
SECU'REMENT. 7. ſ. [from ſecure.] The cauſe of ſafety; 

protection; defence. | BVV 


grew afraid thereof, and obtained a ſecurement from it. 
5 5 Bron. 
SrCU“RITX. 2. f. [ ſecurite, Fr. ſecuritas, Lat. from ſecure. } 
1. Careleſſneſs; freedom from fear, 5 | 
Marvellous ſecurity is always dangerous, when men will 
not believe any bees to be in a hive, until they have a ſharp 
| ſenſe of their ings. | 5 HO: 
2. Vitious carcleſſneſs; confidence; want of vigilance. 
There is ſcarce truth enough alive to make ſocieties ſe- 
cure; but ſecurity enough to make fellowſhips accurſt. 
= | Shakeſpeare. 
my How ſenſcleſs then, and dead a foul hath he, 
Which thinks his ſoul doth with his body die; 
Or thinks not ſo, but fo would have it be, 7 | 
That he might ſin with more ſecurity. 
3. Protection ed | 


Dawes. 


have we againlt thoſe innumerable dangers to which hugian 
nature is continually expoſed ? | Tillotſon. 


ſurance for any thin 
When they N 
; | | | Acts, xvii. 9. 
It is poſſible for a man, who hath the appearance of reli- 
gion, to be wicked and an hypocrite ; but it is impoſſible 
for a man, who openly declares againſt religion, to give any 
reaſonable ſecurity that he will not be falſe and cruel. Sww?fr. 
Exchequer bills have been generally reckoned the ſureſt 
and molt ſacred of all ſecuritzes. Sawift's Examiner. 
Paper credit, and ſecurities upon mortgages. 
5. Safety; certainty, OM. | | 
Some, who gave their advice for entering into a war, al- 
ledged that we ſhould have no 1 for our trade, while 
Spain was 1 6 to a prince of the Bourbon family. Si. 
S u. ſ. from ſedes, Lat.] A kind of portable coach; 
a chair. | 
Some beg for abſent perſons, feign them ſick, 
_ Cloſe mew'd in their ſedans for want of air, 
And for their wives produce an empty chair. Dryden. 
ing cloaths, ornament and ſedan, excceding 1214. 15. 10d, 
halfpenny, ſhould pay 305. in the hundred pound value. 
| . |  Arbuthnot. 
SEDA'TE. adj. 
ruifled ; unditturbed ; ſerene. 
With count' nance calm and ſoul ſedate, _ 
Thus Turnus. Dryden's En. 
| ſedate temper which is ſo neceſſary to contemplate truth. 
| Watts. 


turbance, | ; 

That has moſt weight with them that appears ſedately to 
come from their parents reaſon, Locke, 
SEDA'TENESS, 7. ſ. [from ſedate.] Calmneſs; tranquillity; 
| lerenity ; freedom from diſturbance. 

There is a particular ſedateneſ5 in their converſation and 
behaviour that qualifies them for council, with a great in- 
trepidity that fits them for action. Addiſon on the War. 

SE'DENTARINESS. 7. ſ. [from ſedentary.] The ſtate of be- 
ing ſedentary; inactivity. 
SE DENTARNV. adj. [ "felentaire, French; ſedentario, Ital. 
ſedentarius, from ſedeo, Latin.] 
1. Paſſed in ſtting ſtill; wanting motion or action. | 
A ſedentary life, appropriate to all ſtudents, cruſhes the 
wels; and, for want of ſtirring the body, ſuffers the Ipi- 
rits to lie dormant, Harvey on Conſumptions. 

The blood of labouring people is more denſe and heavy 

than of thoſe who live a ſedentary life. Arbuthnot. 


4 


TY Rogers. 
2. Carelels; wanting caution; wanting vigilance, 4 


2. Torpid; inactive; fluggiſh; motionleſs, - 


Milton. | | 


he ſecures himſelf of a powerful advocate, by paying an in- | 


here two or three ſciences are purſued at the ſame time, 
Spenſer. | | 
| that troubles and defiles the water. 


And count it nature's privilege to die. Dryden s Fuv. | _ 


And heap' d /edition on his crown at home. 
They, like Judas, deſire death; Cain, on the contrary, + ; 


Hayward. | 


If the providence of God be taken away, what e | 


ad on Jo ſecurity of Jaſon, they let them go. = 


The Romans do not feem to have known the ſecret of } 
Arbuthnot. } 


By a tax of Cato's it was provided, that women's wear- | 
Wei Latin.] Calm; quiet; ſtill; un- 


Diſputation carries away the mind from that calm and 


SEDA'TELY. adv, [from ſedate.} Calmly; without diſj-- 


2 The /edentary eart 
That better Ar with he — . 
Serv'd by more noble than herſelf attain 
Her end without leaſt motion. 
Till length of years | 
And ſedentary numbneis, craze my limbs 


Jo a contemptible old age obſcure. le 
The ſoul, conſidered abſtraRed)y from 2 fer, 
remiis ſedentary nature, ilow in its reſolves Pi. lens is of a 
im its executions, 44 * Suithing 
SEDGE. 2. J. [pcx, Saxon; whence, in tt, eats, 
narrow flag is called a /ag or eg. ] A groütf ef a 
flags; a narrow flag. | ! of nano 
I“ one layeth tor turf and for ſedge... ©. 
The current, that with gentle murmur lid 
Thou know'ft, being itopp'd, impatient] 0 
But when his tair courle is not hindered 
He makes ſweet muſick with th' en 
Giving a gentle kits to every ſedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimape ; 
And ſo by many winding nooks he ſtrays 
With willing port, to the wild occan, © * 


80 Tafer, 
» 

y doth rage; 

, 


amell'd ſtones, 


Adonis, painted by a running br Sbalepeare, 
And Cytherea all in ſedges 1 8 
Which teem to move and wanton with her breath 


Even as the waving ſedges play with wind, Shake 


the glow-worm, is chiefly upon fens an nell as 

ſeen but in the height of Summer. dry ſhes; yetisng 

ot the tens give as good ſhade as buſhes. der green 

| He hid himlelf in the ſedge; adjoining, Fra 

: My bonds 1 brake, Vanchl. 
Fled from my guards, and in a muddy lake, 

Amongſt the . all the niglit lay hid. 5 Deuban 


| Niphates, with inverted urn, 
| And drooping ſedge, ſhall his Armeniamourn, D 1 
SE DGV. adi. [from ſedge.] Overgrown with narrow La . 
On the gentle Scvern's ſedgy bank, Gen, 
In ſingle oppoſition, hand to hand, | 
| 1. ren pn nr the belt part of an hour, 

In changing hardiment with great Glendower. dg 
| Old father Thames rais'd S his end ! 
| = fear beg fate an Simoeis would return: 0 80 
eep in his ooze he ſought his ſedey bed. 

5 And ſhrunk 9 ins bit male hong Deda 
E DIMENT. 2. . | ſediment, French; ſedi 1 
That which ſubſides or ſettles at the Conan, _ 


Ihe ſalt water riſes i | 0 on the 
BY ater riſes into a kind of {cum on the top, and 


partly goeth into a ſediment in the bottom, and ſo is rather a 
_ ſeparation than an evaporation. Bacon's Natural Hilary 
It is not bare agitation, but the ſecliment at the-hotton, 
South's Serms; 
That matter ſunk not down 'til] Jaſt of all. ror da: 
ſurface of the ſediment, and covering all the reit. Weiheard 
SEDI'TION. 1. J. [ ſeditton, Fr. ſeditio, Latin. } A tumuir: a 
inſurxestion; a popular commotion ; an uproar, OT 
That ſunſhine brew'd a ſhow'r for um, 
That waſh'd bis father's fortunes forth ot France, 
Stake 
In ſoothing them we nouriſh, *gainit our Cane 
: The cockle of rebellion, mivlence, ſeditian. Shatſteare, 
SEDI TIOUS. adj, | /editieux, Fr. ſeditin/us, Lat.] Factous 
with tumult; turbulent. 5] 
I. he cauſe, why Thare brought this army hither, 
Is to remove proud Somerlet from the King, 
Secliticus to his grace and to the ſtate. SY. Her. V. 
Very many of the nobility in Edenborough, at that tine, 


did not appear yet in this /editzous behaviour, Clarenn, 
by hou return'ſt | =, 
From flight, /edit;ons angel. - Mala. 
But if the has detorm'd this earthly Ife 5 
With murd'rous rapine and „edition trie, 
In everlaſting darkneis muſt ſhe lie 
Still more unhappy that ſhe cannot die. Pin. 


SEDI'TIOUSLY. adv. [from ſeditious.] Tumultuouly; with 
factious turbulence. | | . 
SEDI TIOUSNESS. 2. . [from ſeditiouc.] Turbulence; diſ- 
poſition to ſedition. a | 
To SEDU'CE. v. a. | ſeduco, Latin; ſedzire, French.) To 
draw aſide from the right; to tempt ; to corrupt; to depravez 
to miſlead ; to deceive. = N 
| | "Tis meet IO R's | 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes; 
For who ſo firm that cannot be ſedacd? Shakeſpeare. 
Me the gold of France did not ſeduce, _ 
Although I did admit it as a motive, 
The ſooner to effect what I intended. Sate. Henry V. 
A beauty-waining and diſtreſſed widow, 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To baſe declenſion. Shakeſpeare's Richard Ill, 
In the latter times ſome ſhall depart from the faith, g1V- 
ing heed to ſeducing ſpirits. I Tam. . 1. 
ſhall never gratify the ſpightfulneſs of a few with 38 
ſiniſter thoughts of all their allegiance, 9 
have ſeduced. 5 ing Clare. 
| Subtle he needs muſt be who could ſeduce 
Angeles. 5 
5 Nor let falſe friends ſeduce thy wind to fame, 
W By arrogating Johnſon's hoſtile name; _ 
Let father Flecknoe fire thy mind with praiſe, „ 4 
And uncle Ogleby thy envy raiſe. : bry 1 
SEDU'CEMENT. 7. ſ. {from ſeduce.] Practice of ſeduction 
art or means uſed in order to ſeduce. 
To ſeaſon them, and win them early tot 


lo. 


he love of virtue 
and true labour, ere any flattering je:tucement hte 
ciple ſeize them wandering, ſome eaiy and delichtte, —_ 
education ſhould be read to them. Milton 0 . WCatics 
Her hero's dangers touch'd the pitying Pest 5%, 
The nymph's ſeducements, and the magick 3 from 
Skpu'ckR. 2. ſ. | from ſeduce.] One wh draws aſide !! 
the right; a tempter ; a corrupter. Aug hes, and 
Grant it me, O king; otherwiſe a ſeduce 2 * 77 
a poor maid is undone, Aud lo wos 
There is a teaching by reſtraining feducersy aue Faule 
ing the hindrances of knowledge. 
The ſoft ſeducer, with enticing loc 
The bellowing rivals to the fight probes. 
He whoſe firm faith no reaſon cold removes 
Will melt before that ſoft ſeducor, Lobe. 
SEDU'CIBLE, adj. [from. ſeduce.] Coup" 
being drawn aſide. ens the curiolit 
- The vicious example of ages paſt 20 % "hls Lor. 
the preſent, affording a hint of lin 8 Fuze b. 
he power wien 
under 


D 7 41. 
ö 1 Jt . 


idle; capable 
* 


of 


We owe much of our errour to t! 
fections have over our ſo eaſy /ed#ci%* * 
in.] Tue 2 

| SEDUCTION, 2. J. { ſeduction, Fr. ſod, La. T 
of ſeducing ; the act of drawing ade. ap welt, 
Whatſoever mens faith, patience, 7 fer 147101 0 Ba. 
any remarkable indulgence to this n,! oF Hamid 
laam, were ſure to bring judgments. . ge eviii 


in t 9 
To procure the miſeries o others in - ry outlelres, b. 


wherein we hold an hope to have 19 0" anary # 
ſtrain above Lucifer, and a project beyond - 1 Traute 
dat ion of hell. Brow” neither © 


— 


; Whereby is evident the eaſy ſedu#ian aw gut 


In hotter countries a fly called lucciole, that eee. 


are. 


ly 


Her. VI. 
nat time, 
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ay; with 
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© Whole ſee is by a civil peace maintain'd, 


70 SEE. v. f. preter. Ia: part. pall. Ten. | p60, Sax. 


WP ity of the lubſtance, nor reforming upon 
quis age pf waves « wich Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


CO deceiver ſoon found out this 1ott place of Adam's, 


ad innocency itfclf did not ſecure him from this way of 
and in | | 


fa ſcribes her ſeduction to Venus, and mentions no- 


thing of Faris.  , d deſpiſes all kh 

man who is above flattery, and delpiles all praiſe, 

A Pr which flows trom the Approbation of her own heart, 

but py ſpeaking) out of reach ot F Blige Clarifa. 

15) ww? 1. . (ſedulitas, Latin. Diligent afluduny ; 

3 ulnels; indultry z application; mrentenels of endea- 
A 3 


in oftentimes perſons we great Jeauity and . | 
hat which cannot ſtand him in any ſtead for vital pur- 
root gn een 
pole. pere be but the ſame propenſity and bent of will to 
. there will be the tame ſetulityand indetatigable 
ry in mens enquiries into it. : Soth. 
b LO bs. adj. ¶ cclulus, Latin. ] Aſſiduous; indultri- 
* „ ſaborions 3 diigent z paintul, 
oy "Not Mulonus by nature to indite 
Wars; hitherto the only argument 


Ueroick deein'd: Miltor's Paradiſe Loft. | 4. whos, © 


Wit tgnifies the ſound of words in prayer, without the 
ection ot the heart, and a ſcdileus application of the proper 
ne coat; now bright amidtt her low ſtars, 

Kind Atualthiea reach'd her teat, diftent 

With inlk, thy carly food : the ſedulaus bee ; 

_ Piltiil'd her honey on 1 purple lips. Prior. 

"The bare majority of a tew repreſentatives is often pro- 
exred by great indultry and application, wherein thoſe who 

cc ge in the purſuits of malice are much more ſedulousthan 

ſuch as would prevent them. | ets ; Swift. 
gi butouslx. adw. [from ſeduluus. ] Aſſiduouſſy; induſ- 
tngally ; Jaboroully 5 diligently ; 7 57 wo 

Tue ritual, preceptiwe, rophetick, and all other parts of 


facred writy were molt ſedutoufly, molt religiouſly guarded | 


hy od FW Government of the Tongue. 
All things. by experience vx | | 
Are molt improv'd; then ſedulen fly think 
To meliorate thy tock, no way or rule 
ze uvneſlay d. he 
erstes. n. f. [from ſedulous.} Aſſiduity; athdu- 
ouſaels ; indultry 3 diligence, 


_—_ "Pool, my Red archbiſhop, 


Sit. 4. J. [Acdas, Latin. ] The ſeat of epiſcopal power the | 


Whole beard the filver hand of peace hath touch'd, _ 
Whole learning and good letters peace hath tutor'd, 
Whole white inveſtments figure innocence,» 

Ine dove and every blefled tpirit or peace; 

Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate yuurtelt 

Out of the ſpeech of peace, that bears ſuch grace, 


Io the harſh and boilt'rous tongue of war? Shakeſd. 1. 
I is a fate opinion for their ſees, empires, and Kingdoms; 


and for themſc}ves, if they be ite. : Bacon. 
The pope would uſe theſe treaſures, in cate of and great 
calamity that ſhould endanger the holy ſee. Addifon. 


Epicopal revenues were ſo low reduced, that three or tour | 


ſceewere often united to make a tolerable competency. Swwyt. 


Jun, Dutch.) a 
1. Io perceive by the eye. 


Dear fon Edgar, 3 IS 
Might I but live to ſee thee in my touch... 
I'd tay I had eyes again. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 


I vas bewed down at the hearing of it; I was dilmayed | 
Iſaiah, xxi. 3. 


at the ſeeing ot it. WCF 

U ſpeak that which I have ſeen with my Father, and ye do 

that which you have ſcen with yours. Jobn, viii. 38. 
He'll lead the life of gods, and be | 


By gads and heroes ſeen, and gods and heroes ſee. Dryden. | 


It was a right an{wer of the phy ſician to his patient, that 
bad foreeyes : If you have more pleaſure in the taſte of wine 


than in the uſe of your fight, wine is good for you; but if 
the plealure of ſeeiug be greater to you than that of drinking, 


vine is naught, Locke. 


1 ſte her ſober over a ſampler. . Pope. | 


2. To obſerve; to find. | 


Seven other Kine came up, lean fleſhed, ſuch as never ſaao 


for badneſs. | 
druch command we had, N 
To ſeethat none thence iflu'd forth a 2 . b 
Give them firſt one ſimple idea, and ſee that they perfectly 
comprehend it, before you go any farther. Locke. 


Gen. xl. 19. 


The thunderbolt we ſee uſed by. the greateſt poet of Au- 


gultus's age, to exprels irreſiſtible force in battle. Addiſon. 
5 Toditcover;z to loſe . | Ss 
| | Who 0 groſs 3 
As cannot ſee this palpable device? 
Vet who fo bold but fs he ſees. it not? 


* 10converſe with, 1 | 
Ide main of them may be reduced to language, and to an 
improvement in wiidom and prudence by ſeeing men, and con- 
derung with people of different tempers and cuſtoms, Locke, 
5. To attend ; to remark. | 
{had a mind to ſee him out, and therefore did not care for 

contradicting him, Eg 

0YEP, w. 1. 
ot things 1 | 
Who maketh the ſceiag or the blind? have not I the Lord? 
; > | Exod. iv. 11. 
Air hath ſome ſecret degree of light ; otherwiſe cats and 


-ould you + ſee into my lecret ſoul, 


. 0 diſcern without deception. 
Man { lagacious perſons will find us out, will look under 
dur malk, and /ze through all our tine pretenſions, and diſ- 
rok tae abſurdity of telling the world that we believe one 
ng when we do the contrary. Tillotſon. 
ou ma ſee into the ſpirit of them all, and form your 

= from thole general notions. | | Felton. 
. 10en wre; to diſtinguiſh. 


0 he attentive, 


Oe and perform it, ſee thou; for the fail | 


$ k; obſerve; beho . 
By ve? ſee! upon the banks of Boyne he ſtands, 


Wha 4 he tale bliſs heaven could on all beſtow, 


SED. u. t it is to have a poet in your houſe. 


tr 
in which new plants and animals are generated. 


which grain will grow and which will not, 


Seed of a year old is the beſt, tho1 
| laſt better than others, : 


That every plant has its ſecd is an eviden 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Glanwille's Scepfis. | 


dihcy ever ſee any herbs except thoſe of the graſs-leav - 
de, come up without two ſeed leaves? which to me is 
an argument that they came all of /zed, there being no reaſon 
they thould produce two feed leaves different from 


Jutt gods! all other things their like produce; 
Ihe vine ariſes trom her . 8 fo 
When teeble plants or tender flow'rs decay, 

They to their ſeed their imu 

In the ſouth part of Staffordihire they go to 
2, Firit principle; original. 

'The /eed of whatloever 
a right opinion touching 
3. Principle of production. 
Praiſe of great acts he ſcatters as a ſeed, 
he like in coming ages breed. 
ring; deſcendants, 
in happy peace long reign'd 


rte& virtue groweth from us, is 


ext him King Lear 

But had no iſſue male h 

But three fair daughters, which were w 

In all that ſeemed fit for kingly ſeed. 

The thing doth touch 
The main of all your ttates, your 

When God gave Canaan to Abraham 
put his ſeed into the grant too. 

5. Race; generation; birth, 
Ot mortal ſeed they were not 

Which other mortals fo excell'd;; 
And beauty too in ſuch excels, 5 

As your's, Zelinda ! claims no leſs. 
To SEED. v. u. [from the noun, 
rity lo as to ſhed the feed, 

Whate'er I plant, like corn 

By an equivocal birth, 

Seeds and runs up to poetry. . 
ld roots, except what they de 
ſeed, which they let itand to /zed the next year. Mortimer. 
 SE'EDCAKE, 2. . | /eed and cak 
with warm aromatick ſeeds, 

Remember, wite, _ 

The /eedcake, the paities, and furmenty pot 

a. J. A veſſel in which the ſower carr 


that may naturally lead us to ſuch an end? L'Eftrange. } 


blood, you r ſeed. Daniel. 


J To grow ta perfect matu- : 
on barren earth, 


- Phillips. | 
e.] Aſweet cake interſperſed 
$609 5, 2 + | 3+ To apply to; to ute ſolicitation. 


| SE EDPEARL. u. ſ. [/eed and pearl.) Small grains of pearl. 4. Io endeavour after, 
| In the difloluticn ot jeedpeart in ome acid menſtruum, if 
xarls be cait in whole, they will 


a god quanuty of the ide 
ie bottom to the top. 


be carried in {warms from t 
SE EDPLOT. 2. / i and plot. The ground on which plants 
ac loved wo be ail wards tramplanted, 
Jo couricl others, a man mutt be turni 
ver lal ture in himſelt to the knowledge of all nature: that is 
the matter and /eedp!ot ; there are che ſeats of all argument 


ſhed with an uni- | 


Humility is 2 ſeec{piot of virtue, efpecially Chritian, 
which thrives beit when "tis deep rooted in the | 
II will not be unuſeful to preſent a full narration of this 

rebellion, looking back to thole paſlages by which the ſeed- 
Þlots were made and tramed, from whence thole imiſciuets | 
| SEEDTIME. 2. /. | ed and time.] The ſeaſon of lowing. 
hile the earth remaineth, ſeedtime And ha 


ceale, 9 
It he would have two tributes in one year, 
them two ſeedimet, and two harveſts. 5 

The firſt rain fell upon the /eedti,e about October, and 
was to make the ſced to root; the lauer was to fili the ear. 


| SEE'KSORROW. 1. J. [ 
| to give himſelf vexation, 


The very ſeedtime was their harveſt, 
they immediate] | 


Seedtime and harvett, heat and hoary froſt, 
Shall bold their courle, till fire purge all thin 
He that too curiouſly obſerves the face of the heavens, by 
miſſing his ſecdtime, will loſe the hopes ot his harvelt, Atterb. 
. {from ſecd.] A young plant juſt riſen from 


Carry into the ſhade ſuch ſeedl. 


choiceneſs reſerved in 


SE'EDNESS. 4 15 
lollo 
From the ſeedneſ5 the bare fallow b 


To teeming foyſon. 
SE'EDSMAN. z. 


nts as are for their | 
Evelyn s Kalendar. 


Milton. | alena 
] Seedtime the time of ſowing. 


Meaſure for Meaſure. | 
. Lied and man.) The lower; he that icat- | 


The higher Nilus {well 
The more it promiles: as it e 


| N 1 bbs, the ſeedſman 
When ſuch ill dealings muſt be ſeen in thought. SHE. 


Upon the ſlime and ooze ſcatters his grain, 
And ſhortly comes to harveſt. Shakeſp, Anth 
SEE'DY. adj. (from ſeed.) Abounding with iced. 
SEEING. 7. . [from ſee. ] Sight; vilon, 

Love adds a precious ſeeing to the eye. | 
adv. {wi que, French; from ſee. It would be 
more grammatically written, as in French, 

ſith; it being ſo that. 
led for ſo long time 


he cannot ſee about him. 


ddiſun's Freebolder. een that, or provided that.) Since; 
1 | 1.5 Why modi not they be as well victualled 
as the ſhips are uſually for a year, ſceing it is eaſier to k 
victuals on land than water? a 2 
How ſhall they have any trial of his doctrine, learning, 
and ability to preach, ſeeing that he may not publickly either 
teach or exhort, becauſe he is not yet called to the 


1, I h 4 "*aY | | enum f 
0 have Ne power of ſight; to have by the eye perception $Senſer lle 


owls could f , os | | 
ould yo? fir into eee: cher ee nation affords not experience an | To SEEM, v. . | 
enough for all kind of learning, therefore we are taught the 


here you might read . inion doubled. Dryd. 
you might read your own dominion doubled. Dry, languages of thoſe people who have 


been molt induſtrious. 
Milton on Education. 
Secing they explained the phenomena of viſion, imagina- 
tion, and thought, by certain thin fleeces of atoms that flow 
from the ſurfaces of bodies, and by their ſubtlety penetrate: 
et yetain the exact lineaments of the ſeve- 
proceed: in conſequence of this 
maintained, that we could have no phantaſy 
id really ſubſiſt either entire or in its | 
Bentley's Sermons. 


part. paſf. ſought, [recan, 


any obitacle, and 
ral bodies from which the 


_ whether tear doth make thee wrong her. Shakeſp. | any thing, but what d 


1. To look for; to ſearch for. 2. To have t 
* He did range the town. to 
I have a venturous fairy, that ſhall et 


The ſquirreP's hoard, an 


Becauſe of the money returned in our 
in, that he may ſeek occaſion againſt us, 


ny point in't ſhall be death. Shakeſpeare. | 
5. To heme; to contrive, 75 | Np 
T aſſio 5 4 proper man: let me ſee now z 
ek. , et his place. * Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


L l Lori wo; the imperative ot the verb ſee.] fetch thee thence new nuts. 
; | i 

| i | ſacks, are we brought 

his own view adjuſting his commands. Halifax. and take us tor bond- 


men. N . 
but feels can taſte, but thinks can know? Pope. | He ſeeketh unto him a cunning 
go with thee. y Tab. V. 3. 


| : hich m | 
n 7k out nor to decline fi 


The king meant not to ſeek out no 
with them, if they put themſelves in his way. 


Pope. 
I, Herd, Saxon; /eed, Daniſh ; ſard, Dutch.] * 
Me ganifed e by LY and animals, 


numbly crave; 
Let me once Ie; 
I /ought thee in a ſecret cave, | 
And alk d it peace were there. HNHierbert. 
So fatal twas to ſeek temptations out! | 
Mott contidence has ttill moſt cauſe to doubt. Dryden, 
We mult cel out ſome other original of power for the go- 


vernment of politicks than this of Adam, or elſe there will 
be none at all in the world, | 


2. Jo ſolicit; to endeavour to gain. | 
Others tempting him, ſought ot him a ſign. Luke, xi. 16. 
The young lions roar after their prey, and feet their meat 
from God. | alm civ, 21, 
- _ God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares. 
And not moleſt us, unleſs we ourſelves 
Szek them with wandering thoughts, Milton. 
Ott our alliance other lands deſir'd, Te 
And what we ſeek of you, of us requu'd. Dryden. 
3. To . TART 3 8 
Let us /eek death, or, he not found, iu 
His ICs 6 Milton. 
Dardanus, though born | f 
On Latian plains, yet ſought the Phrygian ſhore, Dryden. 
Like fury ſeiz d the reſt; the progreis known,  * . 
All /eck the mountains, and forſake the town. Dryden, 
vince great Ulyſſes /aught the Phrygian plains, 


Within theſe walls inglorious ſilence reigns. — Pope. 
$44 I yoo © one labour more, 
And /eek Atrides on the Spartan ſhore, & = Pope, 


4. To purſue by ſecret machinations, _ 


I had a fon, | | | | 
Now outlaw'd from my blood; he ſought my Itfe. Shak. 
David ſaw that Saul was come out to /eek his life. I Sam, 


| To SEEK. vv. u. | 
. To make ſearch; to make enquiry; to endeavour. 


Seel ye out of the book of the Lord, and read. Ia. xxxiv. « 
| y ſhould he mean me ill, or ſeet to harm? Milton, 
Alk not what pains, nor further ſeek to know : 

Their proceſs, or the forms of law below. Dryden. 

I havebeen forced to relinquiſh that opinion, and hape en- 
deavoured to ſeek after ſome better reaſon, Addiſon's Spectat. 
2, To make purluit, 12 5 

Violent men have fought after my ſoul. Pſ. Ixxxvi. 14. 

It thy brother's ox or theep go aſtray, it ſhall be with thee 
until thy brother ſeek after it. „ De KK 35: :- 


All the earth ſought to Solomon, to hear his wiſdom. 
N | | 3 wh 1 Kings, 
- Unto his habitation ſhall ye ſeek, and thither thou Alt 


come. Deutr. xii, 5. 


Being a man of experience, he wiſhed by wiſdom to order 
that which the young prince ſought for by war. Knolles. 


| To SEEK. [An adverbial mode ot ipeech.] At a loſs; without 


meatures, knowledge, or experience. 

Being brought and transferred from other ſervices abroad, 
| N they be of * N ey in thoſe, yet in theſe they 
will be new to el; and before they bave gathered expe- 

rience, they ſhall buy it with great lols to his magſty. Shen /. 
Unpractis'd, unprepar'd, and (till to ſeek, Milos. 
. But they miſplace them all; e 
And are as much to ſeek in other things, 
As he that only can deſign a tree, | 
Would be to draw a ſhipwreck, _ Roſcommon, 
SEEKER, u. /. [from ſeek ] One that ſeeks; an enquirer. 
Though confeſs that in philoſophy I'm a ſecter, yet can- 


not believe that a ſceptick in philolophy muit be one in di- 


vint yy... #1 Glanville. 
A language of a very witty volatile people, ſeekers after 
novelty, and abounding with variety of notions, Locke. 

ſeek and ſorrow.] One who contrives 


_  Atield they go, where many lookers be, 
And thou feekjorrow, Kiaius, them among: 
Indeed thou ſaidit it was thy friend to ſee, 
Strephon, whoſe ablence ſeem'd unto thee long. Sidney. 


| To SEEL, wv. 4. | ſceller, to ſeal, French. To cloſe the eyes. 


A term of falconry, the eyes of a wild or haggard hawk 
being for a time ſecled or cloled. | 
Now, the bropght them to ite a ſeeled dove, who the blinder 
ſhe was, the higher ſhe ſtrave. Sidney, 
| As gentle hind, whole ſides with cruel ſteel 5 
Through lanced, her bleeding lite does rain; 
While the {ad pang approaching ſhe does feel, F 
Brays out her lateſt breath, and up her eyes doth feel. 


| Fairy Queen, 
| Mine eyes no more on vanity ſhall feed 
But ſzeled up with death ſhall have their deadly meed. 


13 0 Fairy Queen. 
Come, ſeeling night, BET | 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Some ambitious men ſeem as ſcreens to princes in matters 
of danger and envy ; for no man will take ſuch parts, unleſs - 
he be like the ſeeled dove, that mounts and mounts, becauſe 

ok . 

Since, blinded with ambition, he did ſoar wy 

Like a ſeeled dove, his crime ſhall be his puniſhment, 

To be depriv'd of ſight, Denbam 's Sophy. 


| To SEEL. v. v. [Hllan, Saxon. ] To lean on one ſide. 


When a ſhip /e or rowls in foul weather, the * 
looſe of ordnance is a thing very dangerous. Raleigh, 
SEE'LY. adj. [trom reel, lucky time, Saxon. 2 


1. Lucky; Ae 1 5 
1, 4 ſeely ſheep like well below, TH 
For they been hale enough and trow,  _ 4% cd 
And liken their abode. . — - 8 enſer. 
| W- penſer. 


2. 8 fooliſhz ſimple. | rhea 
5 N ve e e 1 pony of top, Tur 
re very ill nei rs to /eely poor . 3 ef. 
5 fembler, French ; unleſs 74 has a Teutonick 
original, as ſcemiy certainly has. 1 vt 
1. To appear; to make a ſhow; to have ſemblance, 
| lord, you've loſt a friend, indeed; 
And I dare ſwear, you borrow not that face 
Of ſeeming ſorrow ; it is lure your own, Shak, Hen. IV, 
4 we will not truſt our eyes | | 
Without our ears: thou art not what thqu ſeem ſi. Shak. 

So ſpake tl" Omnipotent; and with his words 
All ſeem'd well pleas d; all ſeem'd, but were not all. Milf, 
"7 In holy nuptials ty'd; A obs: 

. Dryden. 


A ſeeming widow, and a ſecret bride 
Obſerve theyouth m 
Already fawn: to ſnuff the vital air. Dryden s En. 
e appearance of truth. BAN 
It ſeems to me, that the true reaſon why we have ſo few 


— 


| © verſions which are tolerable, is becauſe there are ſo few who 


have all the talents requiſite for tranſlation, . , Dryden. 
3. In Shakeſpeare, 28 perhaps ſignifies to be beautiful. 
0 ir, there ſhe ſtandds 4 
a 2 within that little ſeeming ſubſlance 
May fitly like our grace, FARE 
She's there, and ſhe is your's. Shale. King Lear. 


4. 1t SEEMS. A phraſe hard to be explained. It ſometimes 


ſignifies that there is an appearance, though no reality; but 
generally.itis uſed ironically to condemn the thing mention= 


Jou can Jock into the ſeeds of time, 


Sweet Peacty where dolt 


enden. | ed, like the Latin ſcilicet, or the old Engliſh forſootls, Id mihi 
| | datur negotii lle 7517 it okay, to be my taſk, 
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Ss EN. adj. [from 1/ze.] Skilled; verſed 


- "Bo One vw $7 x IS 
| We are in hope that you may prove a dreamer of dreams, 
| ' Addiſon's Spectator. 


0 


SEE 


The earth by theſe, tis ſaid, TOES 


Ibis ſingle crop of men and women bred; _ 
Who, grown adult, to chance, it ſeems, enjzonld, 
Did male and female propagate. Blackmore's Creation, 
S. It is ſometimes a ſlight affirmation. 8 
A prince of Italy, ſeems, entertained his miſtreſs upon a 
great lake. | _ Addiſon's Guardian. 
The raven, urg'd by ſuch impertinence, 
Grew paſſionate, it ſeems, and took offence. Aiſon. 
He had been a chief magiſtrate; and had, / ſeems, exe- 
cuted that high office julily and honourably. ee 
It feems that when firſt I was diſcovered ſleeping on the 
ground, the emperor had early notice, _ Gulliver, 
6. It appears to be, | 
Here's another diſcontented paper, 
Found in his pocket too; and this, ene, 
Rodorigo meant t' have lent, Shakeſpeare” s Othello. 
It jeems the camel's hair is taken by painters for the (Kin 
with the hair on, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
$EEMER, 2, .. {from /e22.] One that carries an appearance. 
<P Angelo icarce confeſſes ; 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite _ 
Is more to bread than ſtone : hence thall we tee, 
If pow'r change purpole, what our ſeemers be. 
SEEMING. x. ſ. [from ſeem.] | g 
1. Appcarance; ſhow; ſemblance. 
55 a All good ſeeming, 
By thy revolt, & huſband, mall be thought - 
Put on for villainy. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Give him heedful note; . | 
And, after, we will both our judgments join 
In cenſure of his ſeeming. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
2. Fair appearance, | „ 
For you there's roſemary and rue; theſe kee 


- _--  Seeming and ſavour all the Winter long. Shakeheare. 
3. Opinion. 


Nothing more clear unto their ſceming, than that a new 
Jeruſalem, being often ſpoken of in Scripture, they undoubt- 


edly were themſelves that new Jeruſalem. Hooker. 
| His perſuaſive words impregn'd 2 
With reaſon to her ſeeming. Milton. 


SEEMINGLY. adv. [from ſeeming.) In appearance; in thow; | 


in ſemblance, | | 
- __ To this her mother's plot, 
She, ſeemingly obedient, likewiſe hath 


Maude promile to the doctor. Shak. Merry Wives of Wind. 
Milton. 


They to their viands fell, not ſeemingly 

The augels, nor in miſt. : 

I have touched upon them, though ſeemingly collateral to 

my. tcope; and yet I think they are more 3 ſo, 
lince they pertinently illuſtrate my deſign. | 

I! he city dame was ſo well bred, as ſeemingly to take all in 

good part. | J. Efirange. 

he king and haughty empreſs, to our wouder, 


If not aton'd, yet ſeemingly at peace. © Dryden. 


This the father /eemingly complied with; but afterwards 
refuſing, the ſon was likewiſe ſet alide. Addiſon's Freeholder, 


They depend often on remote and ſeeminyly diſpropor- | 


tioned @ules, | Atterbury. 


SEE MINGNESS, 7. /. [from ſeeming. ] Plauſibility; fair ap- 


pearance, . N ; Wt 3 
'T he ſeemiugneſi of thoſe reaſons, perſuades us on the other 


— 


tide, 


5 . „ „„. 
 S8EMLINESS. 2. J. [from ſeemly.] Decency; handſomeneſs; 


comelineſs; grace; beauty. : 2 | 
When ſubſtantialneſs combineth with delightfulneſs, ſeem- 


lizeſs with portlineis, and.currentnels with ſtayedneſs, how | 
can the language ſound other than full of ſweetneſs ? Camd. | 


SEE'MLY. adj. | ſoommeligt, Daniſh, from ſoome, Iſlandick, 
honour or decency.] Decent; becoming; proper; fit. 
Suſpence of judgment and exerciſe of charity were ſafer 
and ſeemlier for Chriſtian men, than the hot purſuit of theſe 
controverſies. | | 2 | | 
I am a woman, lacking wit 


Jo make a ſcemly anſwer to ſuch perſons. - Shakeſpeare. | 
The wife ſafeſt and /eemlieft by her huſband ſtays. Milt. 5 


May we enjoy ' | 
Our humid products, and with ſeex:ly draughts 


Enkindle mirth and ho pyable Ve. 


a proper manner. ; | 
There, ſeemly rang d in peaceful order, ſtood 
_ Ulyfles* arms, now long difus'd to blood, Pope. 
Petruchio ſhall offer me, diſguis'd in ſober robes, 
To old-Baptiſta as a ſchoolmaſte | 
Well ſeen in mutick. E 
Noble Boyle, not leſs in nature ſcen, 


SE'eR. x. ſ. from ſce. 
B 405 7 1 


and a ſeer of viſions. 


- . A prophet z one who foreſees future events. 


How ſoon hath thy prediction, ſeer bleſt! 
Meafur'd this tranſient world the race of time, 
bag > fix'd? Frigtted / 

| y day your frighted ſeers 
Shall call for x Ave 22 their tears, #5 

And wiſh their eyes were floods: by night from dreams 

Of opening gulp s, black ſtorms, and raging flames, 
Starting amaz'd, ſhall to the people ſhow | 

Emblems of heav'nly wrath, and myſtick types of * 

5 rior. 

SZ ERW OOP. 2. /. See SEAR WOOD. Dry wood. : 
Caught, like dry ſtubble fir'd, or like ſearwwood; 

Yet from the wound enſu'd no 


Tue A 
But lool d a bubbling maſs of frying blood. Dryden. | 


SEE'SAW. u. ſ. om aw.) A reciprocating motion. 

lis wit all /eeſarv, between that and this; 
Now high, now low, now maſter up, now mils, 
And he himſelf one vile antithelis. | 


e. 
70 SEE'SAW. v. u. { from ſaau.] To move with a reciprocat- | 


ing motion. 


Sometimes they were like to pull John over, then it went 
All of a ſudden again on John's ſide; ſo they went ſeeſawing | _ 


up and down, from one end of the room to the other. 
| | | | 1 
To SEE TH. v. a. preterite I ſod or ſeethed; part. paſſ. ſodden. 
reodan, Saxon dw, Die, boil; ey in hot 
Iiquar. ; | 
Abe Scythians uſed to ſeeth the fleſh in the hide, and ſo do 
he northern Iriſh... | . Spenſer, 
Go, ſuck the ſubtile blood od thꝰ grape, a 
Till the high fever ſzeth your blood to froth, 
And fo ' ſcape hanging. 
Set on the great pot, and ſeeth pottage for the ſons of the 
. prophets. 5 2 Kings, iv. 
79 SEETH. v. x. To be in a ſtate of ebullition; to be hot, 
The boiling baths at Cairbadon, | 
Which ſceth with ſecret fire r N . 
And in their entrails, full of quick brimſton, 
Nouriſh the flames, which they are warm'd upon. 


Fairy Queen. 


1 will make a complimental aſſault upon him; for my bu- 
-finetagſeeths. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
Lovers and madmen have then ſe«thing brains, 


Hooker. 


Sbalgſpeare. 


Than his great brother read in ſtates and men. Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


Shakeſp. | 


lanv. Scepf. | 


Phillips. 
 BEE'MLY. adv. {from the adjective. ] In a decent manner; in 


| Thee and th 


2. The act of taking 
Milton's Paradiſe Lo. 


SEIGNIORY, . f. ¶ſeigneurie, Fr. from ſeignior. ] A lordſhip; 


1 a territory, 


tho common law. 127 
3. The things poſſeſſed. 


„ 
Such ſhaping fantaſies, that apprehend 


More than cool reaſon ever comprehends. Shakeſpeare, 


Their ie nt, or arcs, which appeared fo numerous, for 
the moſt part ag 7 ng not the third part of a circle. Next. 
SE GNITY. 2. g. [from ſegnis, Latin] Sluggiſhneſs; 1 

ö ö . 


vity, 10 
To SE GREGATE. v. a. ¶ſegrigo, Latin; ſegreger, French.] 

To fer apart; to ſeparate from others. 5 
SEGREGATION, 2. J. [ ſegregation, Fr, from ſegregate.] Se- 

paration from others, 

| What ſhall we hear of this? | | 

A. ſegregation of the Turkiſh fleet; 

For do but ſtand upon the foaming ſhore, | 

The chiding billows ſeem to pelt the clouds, Shakeſpeare. 
powers; independant. | 

Thole lands were ſeigneurial. ; Temple. 

SEIGNIOR. u. /. [from ſenior, Latin; ſeigneur, Fr.] A lord, 
The title of honour given by ;talians; 


ONeal never had any ſeignioty over that country, but what 


by encroachment he got upon the Engliſh. Spenſer. 
| Were you not reitor'd 8 825 
To all the Duke of Norfolk's ſeigniories? Shakeſp. 


Hoſea, in the perſon of God, f:ycin of the Jews, They 


vernments which God doth not avow. _ Bacon. 

William Marſhal, Earl of Pembroke, being lord of all 
Leinſter, had royal juriſdiction throughout that province, 
and every one ot his five ſons enjoyed that ſeigniory ſucceſ- 
lively, . > Dawes on Ireland. 


wy acknowledgment of power, —— 
They brought work to the mint, and a partof the money 
coined to the crown for ſcignoruge. Locke, 


As fair he was as Cytherea's make, ©. 
As proud as he that /ezgxori/eth hell, Fairfax. 
SEINE. u. /. (rene, Saxon; ſeine, ſeune, ſome, French. ] A 

net uſed in hthing. INE 5 
They have cock- boats for paſſengers, and ſeine- boats for 
taking of pilchards. | | +. Carew. 
SEINER. u. /. [from ſeine.] A fiſher with nets, 
Seiners complain with open mouth, that theſe drovers work 


{mall gain to themſelves. 
To SEIZE, v. a. [ faifir, French.}] | . 
1. To take poſſeſſion of; to graſp; to lay hold on; to faſten on. 

0 In her fad breaſt the prince's fortunes rowl, | 
And hope and doubt alternate ſeize her foul, 
2, To take torcible poſſeſſion of by law. 


outlawed, and ſeized his goods. | Camden, 
It was judged by the higheſt kind of judgment, that he 
_ ſhould be baniſhed, and his, whole eſtate confiſcated and 

ſeized, and his houſes pulled down, | Bacon. 
3. To make poſſeſſed. . | 
So th' one for wrong, the other ſtrives for right: 

As when a griffin, ſeized of his prey, ; 

A dragon fierce encount'reth in his flight, 
Through wildeſt air making his idle way. 
So Pluto, ſeix d of Proſerpine, convey'd 

To hell's tremendous gloom th” affrighted maid, 

There grimly ſmil'd, pleas'd with the beauteous prize, 
Nor envy'd Jove his ſunſhine and his ſkies. Addiſ. Cato. 
To SELZE, V. . To fix the graſp or the power on any thing. 

9 Faireſt Cordelia, „ 
virtues here I /eiæe upon: 

Beit lawful I take up what's caſt away? 

Where there is a deſign of ſupplanting, that a 
requires another of accuſing: even Jezebel projects not to 
ſeize on Naboth's vineyard without a precedent charge. 


Sg'1z1N. u. . [ ſaifinc, French. ID 
1. [In law. I Is ot two forts: e in fact, and ſeiſin in law. 
Seihin in fact, is when a corporal poſſeſſion is taken: ſeiſin in 


5 tenements, though the owner be by wrong diſſeized of 
them. | 
ſeſſion. 
Every indulged ſin 
heart, and a power to diſpoſe of it as he pleaſes. | 

| = 12 Decay of Piech. 
Seiſin is the ſame in the canon law as livery and ſeiſin at 

0 Ayliffe's Parergon. 


Many recoveries were had, as well by heirs as ſucceſſors 
of the 75 of their predecetlors, ene. 
SEIZURE. 2. /. [from ſcixe.] 
1. The act of ſeizing. 
2. The thing ſeized. g | 
Suffictent that thy pray*rs are heard, and death, _- 
Then due by ſentence when thou didſt tranſgrets, 
| Defeated of his ſeizure, many days 
Giv*n thee of grace. 
3. The act of taking forcible poſſeſſion, 


Worth ſeizure, do we ſeize into our hands, Shakeſpeare. 
In the general town he maintained a ſeixure, and potleſſion 
of the whole. | Molton. 
Henry continued to burn proteſtants, after he had caſt off 
the pope; and his ſeizure of eccleſiaſtical revenues cannot 
be reckoned as a mark of the church's liberty. Swift, 
4. Gripe; poſſeſſion. 3 | 
And ſhall theſe hands, ſo lately purg'd of blood, 
Unyoke this ſeizure, and this kind regret.? Shakeſpeare. 
Make o'er thy honour by a deed of truſt, 
2 give me ſelxure of the mighty wealth. Dryden. 
LL atc . 


upon it. 

SE'LCOUTH. adj. rebo, rare, Sax. and cauth, known. ] Un- 
common, Spenſer. The ſame with uncouth. 

SE'LDOM. adv. [relvan, rarely; rebdon, more rarely; rel- 


8 deen, or rebe, rare, and þpznne, when, Saxon; /elden, 
utchz feltan, Geyman.] Rarely ; not often; not fre- 
quent 


dinary courſe of the world is more 3 to Job's obſer- 


have reigned, but not by me; . have ſet a /e;zgmory over | 
| themſelves: which place proveth plainly, that there are go- 


much prejudice tothe commonwealth of fiſhermen, — | 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall. ; 


Pope. 


Fairy Queen. | 


law, is when ſomething is done which the law accounteth a | 
ſeifin, as an inrolment. This is as much as a. right to lands | 


Convel. |} 


ives Satan livery and ſzi/in of his ti 


Wildom and youth are ſeldom joined in one; and the or- 


| | SEfCNEU'RIAL, adj, [from ſeignior.] Inveſted with large | 


SE'IGNORAGE. z. . [ ſeigneuriage, Fr. from ſeignior.] Autho- | 


To SEIGNORISE, v. a. Ln gn. T'o lord over, T 


An elcheator of London had arvetted a clothier that was 


| Shakeſpeare. |. 


Decay of Piety. | 


? Milten's Paradiſe Loft. \ | 
Thy lands, and all the things that thou doſt call thine, | 


1 


Let there be no ſudden ſeizure of a lapſed ſyllable to play 
atts. | 


3 moſt rarely. Se lvan is ſuppoſed to be contracted from 
* 


| 


PÞ 


Thee is true oy conve ed'totheh 1 Aer 
which partioning grace 8 — 2 Mace, 


The prieſt's ſervant came, while the fleſh was in /zething, Where the flight of fancy is managed „ bs mm. 
with a fieſh-hook, and ſtuck it into the pan. 1 Sam. ii. 13. the ſeldomerit is ſeen it is the more valuable Ndgmen, 
SEE THER, 7. . [trom ſceth.] A boiler ; a pot, SE'LDOMNESS, . 4. [from ſeldom.] Uncomm Grew, 
The fire thus form'd, the ſets the kettle on; quency; rarenels; rarity, Little uſed; neſs; Atte. 

Like burniſh'd gold the little ether ſhone. Dryden. | Degrees of well-doing there could be none, e. 
SEGMENT, 2. J. 4 ſegment, French; ſegmentum, Lat.] A haps in the ſeldomneſs and oiiennet; of doin Ne 1 Ft per. 
figure contained between a chord and an arch of the citele, SE'LDSHOWN. adj. | jeld and Shown.) bis *\ ther, 
or ſo much of the circle as is cut off by that chord. _ view. ml Xibited ig 

ay _ a parallel ſphere, and Juch as live under the 5 F 88 flamins 
es for half a year, ſome ſegments may appear at any time, Do preſs among the popular throngs. WK 

| — under any re ade Ain wp walking round. | To SELECT V. 4. 22 Latin. PT 0 mw * Coriclans, 
, Brown's Pulgar Errours. to others rejected. | in preference 


The footmen, ſelected out of all tl ; 
greatly diminiſhe „ being now ſearce eight PooVinces, Vere 


houland it 
| 3 8 , 1 pious chief Kull, 
undred youths from all his train Cα⁴οα | 
SELECT, adj, [from the verb.] Nicely a org 2 Do, 


out on account ot ſuperiour excellence. | Choice; culled 
To the nuptial bow'r 
I led her, bluſhing like the möôrn: all heav'n 
Thar 0 es. on that hour 

hed their ſelecteſt influence. Milton . 
Select from vulgar herds, with ind ax Lf, 
: A hundred bulls aſcend the ſacred wav. a r 
ELECTION. 2. fo" | jeleftio, Lat, from 77 | : 
A or chuſing; Dees | OY The alto 
While we ſingle out ſeveral diſhes, and rei * 
ſelection ſeems but arbitrary, Browns) 5 n the 
SELE'CTN Ess. u. F{ (from Klett. The ttate of bein (ey 
3 CTOR. 2. J Is x2, He who tele&ts, * 8 lect, 

ELENOGRA PHICAL. adj. [ jelenographique,Fr from i 
pete oa A'PHICK. Ke B:longing to Tear 
8 K APH. . J. | ſclenographic, Fr. oe; , 
7% ot the moon. * T þ " OOO] 
evelius, in his accurate ſelenography, or deſerts... 
the moon, hath well tran lated the kn 4 
gions, ſeas, and mountains, under the parts of that lum. 
| Brown, 


nary. 
SELF. proncun. plur. ſelues. [ Alba, Gothick - wit}. i 
Saxon 3 %, /elwve, Bauch. OS ny TY, Ls 
1. Its primary ſignification ſeems to be that of an adieQize- 
very ; particular; this above others; ſometimes, one's own, 
| 1 oy Mo * felf way ; 
Which you did ſhoot the firſt. SH. Merch. 5 
5 The cruel miniſters, by ſelf and oe te a 
3 Took off her life. ö a ' Shakeſpear; 
On thele /e{f lills the air is ſo thin, that it is not \iiticient 
to bear op the body of a bird. Roleigh 
At that /e moment enters Palamon is 
The gate of Venus. | Dae 
2. It is united both to the perſonal ronouns, and to the ney. 
tral pronouw' it, and is always added when they are uſe recl. 
procally, or return upon thẽmſelves: as, I did not hurt lum, 
rt burt himſelf; the people hiſs me, but [ clap my ſeit; thy 
toveft thyſelf, though the xvorld ſcorus thee, © 
Self is that conſcious thinking thing which is ſenſble ar 
conſcious of pleaſure and yr; capable of happineis aud 
milery, and 10 is concerne for u/elf, as far as that contri. 
ouſnels extends. | Ig TE 
3. It is ſometimes uſed CNY in the nominative calc; 
as, my/elf will decide it; I h will come; himſelf ſhall. 
venge it. This uſe of ſelf, thus compounded, without tte 
pronoun perſonal, is chiefly poetical. 
4. Compounded with him, a pronoun ſubſtantive, ſelfis in x- 
Pearance an adjective: joined to my, thy, our, your, pronoun 
adjectives, it ſeems a ſubſtantive. Even when compounde! 
with Him it is at laſt found to be a ſubſtantive, by its variation 
in the plural, contrary to the nature of Engliſh adjectixes, as 
himſelf, themſelves. | . 


| 5. Myſelf, himſelf, themſelwes, and the reit, may, contrary to 


the analogy of my, him, them, be uted as nominatives, 
6. It often adds only emphaſis and force to the pronoun with 
which it 1s compounded. | 8 
Next to the knowledge of God, this knowledge of our 
ſelves ſeems moſt worthy of our endeavour. Hale, 
The fondneſs we have for ſelf, and the relation which other 
things have to our ſelves, furniſhes another long rank of pe- 
judices. e Watts. 
7. It ſignifies the individual, as ſubje& to his own contempla» 
tion or action. | | 
The ſpark of noble courage now awake, 
And ſtrive your excellent 77 to excel. Fairy Queen, 
Since conſciouſneſs always accompanies thinking, and it 
is that that makes every one to be what he calls /e{f, andrhere- 
by diſtinguiſhes himſelf from all other thinking things; in 
this alone conſiſts perſonal identy, i. e. the ſameneis of a ta- 
tional being. | | Locke, 
It is by the conſciouſneſs it has of its poims thoughts and 
actions, that it is // to it /z{f now, and ſo will be the lame 
cl}, as far as the fame contcioutnets can extend to actions 
pait or to come; 2 5 Lale. 
8. It is much uſed in compoſition, which it is proper to explan 
by a train of examples. It is to be obſerved, that its com- 
polition in Shakeſpeare is often hurſh. 10 
Then held ſhe her tongue, and caſt down a felf accu 
look, finding that in herfelf ſhe had. ſhot out of the . 
her affection a more quick opening of her mind, _ | 
minded to have done, bo Salla. 
Alas! while we are wrapt in foggy miſt 
Of our /elf-love, ſo paſſions do deceive, TIRE 
We think they hurt when molt they do aſſiſt. S. 
Till Strephon's plaining voice him nearer drew, 
Where by his words his [elr-like cale he knew. 4 
Ah! where was firſt that cruel cunning found, 
To frame of earth a veſſel of the mind, Sil 
Where it ſhould be to .- deſtruction bound? Jo 
Betore the door tat ef-conſumin Care, 4 
Day and night keeping wary watch and 5 


My ſtrange and /2/f-abule, | ah 
- Is the 1 fear that wat band uſe, Shale. Mac be 
| I have heard lo much, hereof; 
And with Demexrive Hhought t have ſpoke thereot 
ut being over-full of /e!f-attairs, * Dran. 
My mind did loſe it. 5 aleſp. Midſum. Night's Det 
| Nor know I ought, 
By me that's ſaid or done amiſs this night, 
Unleſs ſelf-charity be ſometimes a vice, 
And to defendourſelves it be a ſin, yes Oth oil. 
When violence aſſails us. Shateſþ hers 
He walks, and that /e chain about his 7 1 pearl. 
3 he forſwore. {af ory how 8 | 
It is in my power, in one je!j-920 er Juli. 
Toplagt ng pruned bee cuſtom. Sale Hug 
His treaſons will fit bluſhing in his face, 
Not able to endure the fight of da. gert. 
But /#/f-aftrighted tremble at his finn 
he ſtars above us govern our conditions; x 
Elſe one ſelf-mate and mate could not beget ., 1, yur, 
ow 8 3 | my filter 1 - 
m made of that metal as my lte „ % Lat. 
And prize me at l Shakeſpeare 1 855 
In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt ont 


vation, who giveth men advice to ſeek wiſdom m—_ the 
ancients, and in the length of days underſtanding. Hooker, 


I ſhot his fellow of the {e//-fame fligult Tis 


rown, 
1 
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s own, 
Venue, 
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NB 
hakeſpearte 


ater Jull. 


al ect. 


ale heart ; 


King L. 


ity 


Tis 


Te the other forth. , 


pride, pleaſure, profit ſelt- 


| /z//-cormenting fin, had a ſoft bed. : 
Was hy en thele /elf-loving reformers took 


SEL 
lame way, with more adviſed der 


do ſome good on her: 
| Jaf-will'd harlotry it is. | 

a eſt myſelt be guilty of ſelf-wrong, 

att'ring his diſpleaſure, 


junct and! CY 
He conte being down, inſulted, rail'd, 


hand : 
Tript me be Y ITT ; 
alles of the King, q 
Tube Everlaſtin 


now, if his latt purpoſe hold, 
Or Ee, {ince he is advis d by aught _ 
Jo change the courſe ? He's full of alteration, 
Ande- e g : 
More or lets to others paying, 
Than by ell offences weighing; 
8 ume to him whole cruel finking, 
Nils for faults of his own liking ! 
Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Contronted him with ſe{7- caparitons, | 18 
Pant againit point rebellious, arm gainſt arm, 
Curbing his Loviſh Ipirit. g 
ſove, u liege, is not ſo vile a fm 


We lectin 

As ſelf-neg Ringer is like £54 
A full hot horſe, who, being allow'd his way, 
„ Vmettle tires him. g 
Sade defire him to have borne 

His bruiſed helmet and his bended {word 
Before him through the city he forbids it, 


Being free from vainneſs and /elf«glorious pride, Shak. 


You promis d | 
To hy aſide ſeſf-harming heavinels, 


c ertam a cheertul diſpoſition. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
ice 3 they flew a man, and in their ill they 
ze d a wall. g 3 0 

115 —— cauſe of a ſingle life is liberty, eſpe- 


. Fad 


© lv in certain ſelf-pleaing and humorous minds, which 
_ (-nfible of te reitraint as to think their girdles and | 
8 | 6, 8 Bacon. 
thou ſet up nothing in competition with od; no 
Haſt.thou b Jove, or ſelf-interelt, of wg >, 


Pd. | 


ters to be bonds and ſhackles. 


Up through the ſpacious palace paſſed ſhe, _ 


To where the king's proudly repoſed head, 
If any can be ſoit to tyranny, 


do virtue giv'n for loft, _ 


| Deprett and overthrown, as ſeem'd, 


Like that /#{f-begotten bird, 

ln ch' Arabian woods emboſt, OT 

That no ſecond knows nor third, - 
And lay ere while a holocauſt, 


From out her aſhy womb now teem'd. Milton's Agoniſtes. | 


He ſorrows now, repents, and prays contrite, 
My motions in him: longer than they move, 
His heart I know how variable and vain, 
Selſ-left. HY 
Scueca approves this ſe/f-homicide. 

Thy from flatt 11 ſelf-conceit defend, 
Nor wha thou doſt not { 

Man's thac ſavage beatt, whoſe mind, 
From reaſon to ſelj-lcve declin d, 
Delights to prey upon his kind. 

F arewell, my tears; 0 93 | 
And my juſt anger be no more confin'd . 
To vain complaints, ee ſilence. 
e are yet more ma 


by death, though they die in Je, the greatelt fin. 


| Denham. 


| raunt's Bills of Mortality. 
Are not theſe ſtrange ſelf- deluſions, and yet atteſted by 
South's Sermons, | 

lf the image of God is only ſovereignty, certainly we oath? 
are 0 
raking ourſelves unlike God, by too much ſe#/f-denial and 
: | | South's Sermons. 
It a man would have a devout, humble, ſin-abhorring, 
{;-denying frame of ſpirit, he cannot take a more effica- 


common experience ? 


been hitherto much miltaken, and hereafterare to 


Wn ily. 


«ous courle to attain it than by praying himſelf into it. 


South, 
Let a man apply himſelf to the difficult work of ſ{f-exa- 
nination by a ſtrict ſcrutiny into the whole eſtate of his | 
foul. . South's Sermons. 
A fatal /e{-impoſture, ſuch as defeats the deſign, and de- | 

] South's Sermons. | 

hen he intends to bereave the world of an Ros: | 
1- 

t to 


095 the force of all religion. 


Falon, he may caſt him upon a bold ſelf-opinioned ph 
«al, worie than his diſtemper, he al make a ſi 
Ur? tum into his grave. | 


len as can never need any mortal aſſiſtan 
agreed on as the greateſt crime. 


,*rom Atreus though your ancient lineage came; 
Yer wy ſelf-conſcious warth, our high Bon, r 
bur Virtue, through the neighb'ring nations blown. 
| Be 
unc iency could ng to any. . 
low yon ſphere 

2 hangs the ball o — and water mixt, 
* d and unmov'd. Dryden's State of Innocence, 
But f. theſe receive their birth trom other things, 
9%, on himſelf the phœnix only ſprings ; 
bs Shen be Wetten by the parent flame 

b. e burn' d, another and the ſame. 

Few ts rning fire that ſhone ſo bright, 
Andie all ſudden with extinguiſh'd light, 
Which tone altar dark, a little ſpace ; Fay 
ny dſelf-kindled, and renew'd the blaze. Dryd. 


den. 


Pow'r ſel . 2 
Dehne L rettrain' d, the people beſt obey. 
eee nineteen MR to i -ſeven, by the 
AC "dence that one and two are equal to three. Locke. 
Faater ur l tion of what has been ſaid, is a mark of yet 


wit Aab and ſelf-conceitedneſs, when we take upon us 


B Rs 1 
Ppropgi 


- Locke. 


m n his ſtory, | 
bitce, 3 countable — any action done many years 


Lay — We * me now by this e 


L did the laſt 


Shakeſpeare. 
you Shakeſpeare, 


i op mine ears again(t the mermaid's ſong. Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. 
tixt | LENS, + a 
His canon 'gainlt :j-aughter. Shakeſpeare's Hamiet. 


S hakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Shakefpeare's Henry V. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Gen. xlix. 6. 


Craſhaw, 


now, to know pretend, Denb. 


Ui South's Sermons. 
Neglect of friends can never be proved rational, till we 
ay the perſon uſing it omnipotent and 3 and 
ce. out h. 

Sy all human laws, as well as divine, fel, murder has 
me been agree Temple. 
ſelf-conceited fop will ſwallow any thing. L' Eftrange. 


= has given you all the commendation which _u elf f 


Dryden. 


! releaſe the rights of (way 5 Fs | 
ryden. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


fleſſion of all vacant preferments, and with reluctance 
— parted with their beloved ak and _— 2 
Repent the ſin; but if the puniſhment 1 
i "Tho cank avoid, ſe{f-prelervation bids. Milton, 
Him faſt ſleeping 400n he found, EY, 
In labyrinth of many a round ſz/f-roll'd. Milton. 
Ott times nothing anne _— : 3 
Than ſeli-eſteem, grounded on juſt and right, 
Well — 2 | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
$-/7-knowimng, and from thence ee g | 
- Maznanimous, to correſpond with Heavy n. Milton. 


385 Milton. 's 
Hakewell, 


43 


| 


Denham. ; 
to think that men may go to reſt 


he to form the notion of a bein 


Each intermediate idea agreeing on each 
two, it is immediately placed between: the i 
and ſelf-determination appear to be connected. 

his /elf-exiſtent Bein 


fade With thoſe 


of men 


hath the power of perfection, as 


well as of exiſtence in hinſelf z for he that is above, or exiit- 


eth without any caule, 


exittence. 


that is, hath the power of exiſtence 


in himlelf, cannot be without the Joe of any poſſible 


rew's Goſmol. Sacra. 


Body cannot be ſelf-exiſtent, becauſe it is not /elf- 
movent z for motion is not of the eſſence of body, becaule 
we may have a definitive conception of body, abſtracted 


from that of motion: wherefore motion is 


beſides body, and ſomething without which a body may be 


- conceived to exiſt. 


from decent 
honed by ignorarice or flattery. 

Bewilder'd I, my author cannot find, 

Till tome firſt caule, ſome ſe{f-exiſtent mind, 


CELVE Grew's Coſinol. Sacra. 
Confidence, as oppoſed to modeſty, and diſtinguiſhed 
aſſurance, proceeds from Fr ra occa- 

ier of Confidence. 


V ho torm'd, and rules all nature, is aſſign. d. 


If a firit body may to any place 
Be not determin'd in the boundleſs ſ 


I is plain it then may abſent be from all, | 
Who then will this a/e{f-exiitence call? Blackmore. 
Shall Nature, erring from her firtt command, 
Sell - preſervation fall d her own hand? Granville. 


Blackmore. | 


Low nonſenſe is the talent ot a cold phlegmatick temper: 
a writer of this complexion gropes his way ſoftly amongſt 
els 


ſeij-contradiftion, and grovels in abſurdities. 
theſe words, o can underſtand his errours 
thou me from ſecret faults. 


reckoned amongſt the greateſt erimes, by thoſe 

only governed by the light of reaſon, 
Self-ſufhciency proceeds from inexperience. 
Men had better own their 1 

trines which are ſelf-contradittory, 


f 
orance than advance doc- 


Addiſon. 


This fatal aypocrify and /e!f-deceit is taken notice of in 


? Cleanſe 


me fi © Addiſon's Spectator. 
The guilt of perjury is ſo or ator hag: it was always 


who were 
ddiſon. 


Spectator. 


Light, which of all bodies is neareſt allied to 8 is alſo 


moit diſtu tive and ſelf-communicative, 
Thus we ſee in 


Norris. 


ies, the more of kin they are to ſpirit 


in ſubtilij and refinement, the more ſpreading are they and 


ſeh-diffuſive. b & 


is. 


God, who is an abſolute ſpiritual act, and who is ſuch a 


infinitely ſe H imparting and communicative, 


pure light as in which there is no darkneſs, muſt needs be 


Norris. 


Every animal is conſcious of ſome individual, ſe{f-mov- 
ing, ſeif-determining principle. Pope and Arb. Mart. Scrib. 


ick does not pretend to 

man, a/elf-ſeeking wretch. 
By the blaſt of e opinion mov'd, 

We wiſh to charm, and ſeek to be belov'd. 


a gentleman: he is a tradeſ- 
Arbuthnet's Jobn Bull. 


3 
Living and underſtanding ſubſtances do moſt clearly de- 


monſtrate to philoſophical inquirers the neceſſary /elf-ex- 


which is life and ſenſe. 


| iſtence, power, wiſdom, and beneficence of their Maker. 
. Bentley" s Sermons. 
If it can intrinſically ſtir itſelf, and either commence or 
alter its courſe, it muſt have a principle of activity, 
Bentley's Sermons. | 
This defire of exiſtence is a natural affection of the ful; 


_ *tis /e{f-prelervation in the higheſt and trueſt meaning, 


. Bentley. | 
The philoſophers, and even the Epicureans, maintained | 


the /e//-lufticiency of the Godhead, and ſeldom or never ſa- 


crificed at all. Bent 


Matter is not endued with ſelf- motion, nor with a power 


The eldeſt law of nature. 
takes, and cured him of /elf-flatt"ring deluſions. 


to alter the courſe in which it is put: it is merely paſſive, 
and muſt ever continue in that ſtate it is ſettled in. Cheyne. 
I. took not arms, till urg'd by ſelf-defence, - 
| Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 
His labour and ſtudy would have ſhewn his early miſ- 


Watts. 


This is not to be done in a raſh and ſe!f-ſufficient man- 
ner; but with an humble dependance on divine grace, while 


we walk among ſnares. _ 


The religion of Jeſus, with all its ſelf-denials, virtues, | 
ain. 


and devotions, is very practicable. 
I heard in Crete, this iſland's name ʒ 
For 'twas in Crete, my native ſoil, I came 


Watts. 


_ Self-banith'd thence. Pope's Odyſey. 


Achilles's courage is furious 

Ajax is heavy and ſelf-confiding. 
I doom, to fix the gallant ſhip, 5 

A mark of vengeance on the ſable deep; 


No more unlicens 
What is looſe love? a tranſient guſt, 
A vapour fed from wild deſire, _ 
A wand'ring ſelf-conſuming fire. 
In dubious thought the king awaits, 
And ſelf-conlidering, as he ſtands, debates, 
By mighty Jove's command, 
Unwilling have I trod this pleaſing land; 


thus to braye the main. 


: 


For who jelf-moy'd with weary wing would ſweep | 


Such length of ocean? 
| They who reach Parnaſſus' lofty crown, 


while ſel- love each jealous writer rules, 
Contending wits become the ſport of fools. 
that he dwells more than modeſty allows upo 
compliſhments ; but ſelf-praiſe is ſometimes no 
No wonder fuch a ſpiri ion 
beyond the regards of rel ion or Arlam. The 
SE'LFHEAL. e tin. 
SANICLE, which ſee. 


and untractable; t 


To warn the * ſelf-confiding train, « ED 
Ws E. 


Em oe their Joins to ſpurn ſome others down; 


Pope. 


Pope. 
Pope. 


his own ac- 


fault. 
Broome. 


it, in ſuch a ſituation, is provoked 


Swift, 


A plant. The ſame with 


SE'LFISH. adj. [from ff 1 Attentive only to one's own inte- 


relt ; void of regard for others. 


What could the mot aſpiring ſelſiſo man deſire more, were 


to whom he would recom- 


mend himſelf, than ſuch a knowledge as can diſcover the leaſt 
| appearance of perfection, and ſuch . goodneſs as will propor- 


tion a reward to it? 


Addiſon's Spedtator. 


Paſſions, though ſelfiſh, if their means be fair, 


Liſt under Reaſon, ſerve her care; 
Thoſe that imparted court a nobler aim, 


Exalt their kind, and take ſome virtue's name. | 
| SE'LFISHNESS. 2. f. [from ſelfib.] 


lelf-love. 


tereſt, without any regard to others; 


Pope. 


Attention to his own in- 


This ſublimer love, being, * an intimate conjunction 


with its object, throughly re 
i/bneſs and intereſt, no 
wills to the will of God. | 
SE'LFISHLY. adv. [from ſelf/.] 
own intereſt; without love of others. 
He can your merit C approve, 
And ſhew the ſenſe of it without the love. 


from all _ aro s of /elf- | 
ts rfe& ſubmiſſion of our 

33 i; le's Seraphick Lowe. 

With regard only to his 


: Pope, 
SE'LFSAME. adj. [ſelf and ſw] Numerically the ſame. 


I have no great cauſe to look 
E and Tot, which your manner 
. 


on them that concur not in opinion with you. 
f ſu'd one way the ſelf-ſame hour, 
| & abut I have been 4 | 


Baſe ev'n to him from whom I did receive 


All that a ſon could to a parent give i 


r other than the /elf-/ame 
hath been lde to 


Hooker. 
Milton, 


hat of 


ſomething clſe | 


ley's Sermons. \ | 


wy | In deſpite of "es of impious flame, 


Ne yet 
1 3 But under ſimple ſhew, and ſemblant plain, 
oe. 


| | SE'MBLATIVE, adj. 
Pope. 
It may be thought that Ulyſſes here is too oſtentatious, and 


Li 


| 


SE'LLANDER, A. . A 


„ To things of ſale 


Wil ſembla 


| To SEMBLE, v. n. 


; its value. | 4 


SEM 


Behold me puniſſ d in the'/elf-ſam# Kind; y 
„Th ungrateful does a more ungrateful find. Dryden, 
SE'LION. 2. J. [ Jelio, low Latin.] A ridge ot land. 7 | 
SELL, pronoun. | for ſelf.} Sell is tained in Scotland for elt, 
and /ells in the plural for ſelves; ; 
They turn round like grindle-ſtones; 
| 7 OY ig = * the dells, 8 | N 
or their bairns bread, wives and ſell. ene Jobuſon. 
SELL. ee French; ſella, Lada. Ad Yor | 
| urning to that place, in which FE 
He left his lotty ſteed with golden A 
And goodly gorgeous barbes, him found not there, 
| Fairy *. 
To SELL. v. a. [ryllan, Saxon; ſela, Idandick.] he pe | 
tor a price; the word correlafive to buy; to vend. 
The Midianites ſold him into Egypt, unto Potiphar, 
mY XXXVIi. 36. 
Let us ſell him to the Iſhmaclites. Gen. — go. | 
The firit tenth part I gave to the ſons of Aaron, and ano. 
ther I ſold away. Tob. i. 7. 
All the inns and publick houſes are obliged to furnith 
themlelves with corn, which is fold out at a much dearer 
rate than tis bought up. Addiſon on Italy. 
You have made an order that ale ſhould be j3>/d tor thiee 
half-pence a quagt. - | Swift. 
To SELL. v. #. I have commerce or traffick with one. 
I will buy with you, „ell with you; but Ewill not eat with 
you, Ws Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Conſult not ans ye elling. Feclus. xxxvii. tt, 
dry ſcab in a horſe's hough or 
| | Amfevorth, © 
The perſon that ſells z vender. 
| a ſeller's praiſe belongs. Shakeſpeare. 
The name of the agent, of the ſeller, notary, and witfteſſes, 
are in both inſtruments. . Addiſon on Ita 
SE'LVAGE. #, 1 Ot this word I know not the 92 | 
Skinner thinks /ekvage is ſaid as ſalvage, from its laving 
the cloth.] The edge of cloth where it is cloſed by compliz 
wy g the threads. | | N 
ake loops of blue upon the edge of the one curtain from 
the 4 1 0 the cou Ing, if | Exod. 2 or . 
SELVES. The plural of ſelf. 


SELLER. u. ſ. [from "v4 


our paſt ſe{ve3, doubts axe raiſed whether we are the lame. 
| B. | | F | Locke. 


Then be abhorr'd 


All feaſts, ſocieties, and throngs of men! 


His /emblable | i himſelf, Timon diſdains, Shakeſpea#e. 
reaſon we might expect a regularity in the 
winds, ', Brown's Pulgar Errours, 
SE MBLABLY. adv. [from ſemblable.] With reſemblance. 
A ant 2 he was, his name was Blunt; 2 
Sen:blably furniſh'd like the king himſelf. Shakeſpeare, 
SE'MBLANCE. 7. /. [ ſemblance, Fr. from ſemblant.] © 
1. Likeneſs; reſemblance ſimilitude; repreſentation. 
Solicit Henry with her wond'rous praiſe z 
Bethink thee on her virtues, that ſurmount 
Her natural graces, that extinguiſir art: 2 | 
Repeat their /emblance often. Sbhaleſpeare. 
She's but the ſign and ſemblance of her honour ro - 
Behold how like a maid the bluſhes here! 
O, what authority and ſhew of truth | 
Can cunning lin cover itlelf withall Shakeſpeare. 
He with high words, that hore „ | 
Semblanceof worth, not ſubſtance, gently rais'd 
Abeir fainting courage, and diſpell'd their fears. Milton, 
This laſt effort brought forth the opinion, that theſe bo- 
dies are not what they ſeem to be; that they are no ſhells, 
but mere ſportings of active nature, and only ſemblances or 
imitations of ſhells, _ | Woodward. 
It is not his meaning that we put on the outward face 
_ ſemblance of virtue, only to conceal and diſguiſe our 
ICE, 1 


| | | Re ers. 
2. Appearance þ ſhowy figure. 1 5 
| e you the ſoldier; for you likeſt are, . 
For manly femblance, and for {kill in war. Spenſer. 
Their ſemblance kind, and mild their geſtures were, 


. 


All that fair and good in thy divine . 
Semblance, and in thy beauty 's heav'nly ray SSP 
United I beheld. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

SE'MBLANT. adj. [ ſemblant, French.] Like; reſerhblingz 
having the appeatance of any thin ittle uſed; 


Peace in their hands, and friendſhip in their face. Fairf, 


And eating time, thy picture, like thy fame, 
Entire may laſt; that as their eyes ſurvey _ 
5 FL, ſemblant ſhade, men yet unborn may ſay; 
Thus great, thus gracious look'd Britannia's queen; 

Her brow thus ſmooth, her look was thus ſerene. Privy. 
SE MBLANT, . f. Show; figure; reſemblance; repreſenta- 
tion. Not inuſg. YO > 

Her E was not ſuch as ſhe did feign, 
r perſon ſuch as it was ſeen; \ 


wee. 


_ .. Lurks falſe Dueſſa, ſecretly unſeen, Fairy A 
Full lively is the ſenblant, tho? the ſubſtance dead. Spen/. 


| [from ſemblant.] Suitable; aceommoa- 
date; fit; reſem ling, R WS. 
| lana's lip 


Is not more ſmooth and by) thy ſmall pipe 
Is as the maiden's organ, ſhrill and found; _ | 
And all is ſemblative a woman's part. ' Shakeſpeare, 

{ ſembler, French. To repreſent; to 
make a likeneſs. Little uſed, | 08 
Let Europ'd, fav'd, the column high ere&, 
Than Trajan's higher, or than Antonine's; 
Where ſembling art may carve the fair effect, 
And full atchievement oy great 1 Prior. 
SEMI. n. /. [Lats] A word which, uſed in compoſition, 
ſignifies half: as ſemicircle, half a circle. ; | 
ee adj. ¶ ſemi and annulus, a ring.) Half 
round, 
Another boar tuſk, ſomewhat ſlendèrer, and of a ſemi- 
annular figure. Grew's Mu A 
SEMIBREF, 7. ſ. [ ſemibreve, French.] | 
Semibref is a note in muſick relating to time, and is the 
laſt in augmentation. It is commonly called the maſter- 
note, or meaſure- note, or time- note, as beg of a certain 
determinate meaſure, or length of time by itſelf; and all the 
other notes of augmentation and diminution are adjuſted to 
He takes my hand, and as a till which ſtays 
A ſemibref, twixt each drop, he niggardly, 
As loth to enrich me, ſo tells many a lye. 


VVV 


half round; part of a circle divided by the diameter. 
| Black brows - | 
Become ſome women beſt, ſo they be in a ſemicirc 
Or ahalf-moon, made with a pen. Shakeſpeare, 
Has he given the lye 
In circle, or oblique, or ſemicircle, 
Or direct parallel? 


hakeſpeare. 
The chains that held my left leg gave me the liberty of 
walking backwards and forwards in a ſemicircle, Swift. 
SEMICYRCLED., X 


SEMICI'RCULAR, I adj [ ſemi and circular.) Half round. 


The 


Tad , 
Conſciouinels being interrupted, and we loſing fight ee 


SEM 


"The frm txure of thy foot would give an excellent mo- 
un tiny gall en a fermeoarcled farthingale, Shakeſpeare. 
Me. 8 cautcd by the rays of the ſun falling upon 
„te cloud, where ſome reflected, others 
we ſernicircular variety we call the rainbow. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
' 6 {245 arc 11Clofed between the two ſemicircular moles 
hat fircount its | Addijon on Italy. 
4. 1+. 7, | fermtiand #59%,] Half a colon 3 a point 
1 | 2 note a greater paule than that of a commina, 
u. je { ſom and diameter.) Halt the line 
og me centre of a circle, divides into 
Boo gun a ttraight line drawn from the eircumfe- 
rence t th ceucr of @ circle. | . 
ce is as little conſiderable as a /emidiameter 
two meatures of the highelt heaven, the one 
min ion te tirface of the earth, the other from its cen- 
portion is juſt nothing. More. 
© of this inſtrument confiſts in the e ee e 
„ ixt the ſemiciameter ot the cylinder and the 
of the runde with the ipokes. Wilkins. 
LVL v. 2. fo | ſemi and diaphaneily.] Half 
th nic; perfect tranſparen : 7 | 
deny orſemidiaphaneiy of the ſuperficial cor- 
err bodies may have an intereſt in the produc- 
cooles. Boyle on Colours. 
s. adj. [ ſemi and diaphanous.) Halt 
a arent inperfettly tranſparent. | ON 
t finely variegated with a ſemidiaphanous 
grev 1. kv, ehe and brown, -Woodwvard on Foſſils. 
/ (mi and double.) In the Romith bre- 
viauy, Lich vices and featts as are celebrated with leſs ſo- 
the double ones, but yet with more than = 
. Ally. 


| ne FX 16 * 1 8 


ret aste, ei 


19 
12 


$15 
* > 
* ] 


ig a Jemitioret. | Bailey. 
„ RET. 7. /. [ ſemi and foret.] Among floriſts, an 
half H riſh, which is tubulous at the beginning like a floret, 
41nd atterwans expanded in the form of a tongue. Hailey. 
SEMIFLU 1D, . /. | ſem and fluid. Imperfectly fluid, 
".. Pht-vmn, or petwic, is a fort of Jemiſlaid, it being ſo far 
{clid that one part draws al. ng ſeveral other parts adhering 
tou, wich duth not happen in a perfect fluid, and yet no 
} it will draw the whole mais, às happens in a perfect ſo- 
my 
SEMILUNAR, 7 adj. [ ſertilunnive, Fr. ſemi and luna, Lat.] 
SEMILU'. ART. c Relemoiing in foria 4 half moon. 


Tuc eyes are guarde with > ſermiſungr ridge. — Grew. 


SEMPMETAL., u. f. [ ſeini and metal. } Hall metal; imper- | 
| Z | admitted, though the eternity a parte ante be denied, there 
will be a future infinity tor the emanation of the divine 


fect metal. 


 Scmumetals are metallick follils, ueavy, opake, of a bright. 


Elite yg tuce, and not malicabic under the hammer; 
lucl 38 quiceſilver, antmavony, cobalt, with the arſcnicks, 


bibnuth, zink, with its ore culamine: to thete may bc added 
the teminnetaliick recrements, ſuch as tutty and pumpholy — 
| 5 ill. 


SEMINA'LITY. 2. /. [from ſemen, Latin. ] 
x le natuie of foe. | 


As though there were a ſemina/ity in urine, or that, like 


th ec, u carried with it the 1d2a of every part, they fool- 


ih conceive we vihhbly behold therein theanatomy of every 
part ele. | © Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Ihe power of heir g produced. 9 


T+ the feeds of wheat, there lieth obleurely the ſeminality | 


* 


of durnel. 


5 1. Bcionging to ſeed, So 
2. Contained in the ſeed; radical. 


. : $: . ; 5 a 8 1 U f 

Had our ſenſes never preſented us with thoſe obvious ſe- | | 
 minal principles of apparent generations, we ſhould never! 

have ftp tea that a plant or animal would have proceeded. 


from ſucn unlikely materials. Glanwville's Sce gſis. 


| Though we cannot prolong the period of a commonwealth | 
= bevondtoe decree of Heaven, or the date of its nature, any | 


more than human life beyond the ſtrength of the ſeminal vir- 
tue, vet we may manage a ſickly conſtitution, and preſerve a 
ſtrong one. 3 e ee e. 
SEMINARY. z. /. [ ſeminaire, French; ſeminarium, from ſe- 
mino, Latin.] Mee 


1. The ground where any thing is ſown to be afterwards tranſ- 


plan "Eli. 


$514 at the firſt tranſplanting trees out of their ſemina- 


_ ries, au them off about an inch from the ground, and plant 
then like quickſet. Morlimer's Huſbandry, 
2. The place or original ſtock whence any thing is brought. 
Thi: wratum is ſtill expanded at top of all, ſerving for a 
common integument, and being che JOG] or promptuary 
that turniſheth forth matter for the tormation and increment 
of animal and vegetable bodtes. Woodward. 
3. Seminal ſtate. * | | | 323 
The band of God, who firſt created the earth, hath wiſely 
contrived them in their proper /emnartes, and where they 
beſt maintain the intention of their ſpecies, 5 
; Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
44. Original; firſt principles. | 
No ching lubminiſtrates apter matter to be converted into 
peltilent emiarigs ſooner than ſteams of naſty folks and 
beggars. | | 5 . e Pla 
1. 9 place; place of education, from whence ſcholars 
are tranſplanted into life. 


It was the ſcat of the greateſt monarchy, and the ſeminary 


of che greateſt men of the world, whilſt it was heathen. 


Bacon. | 


The inns of court muſt be the worſt inſtituted ſeminaries 

in any Chrittian country. : Sabi. 

SEMINA'TION. 2. . [from ſemino, Latin.] The act of ſow- 
ir. r. 8 


SEMINIFICAL. 1 ſemen and facio, Latin. ] Productive 


SEMINTFICX. of ſecd. - 10 
We are made to believe, that in the fourteenth year males 


are ſeminifical and pubeſcent ; but he that ſhall enquire into 


the generality, will rather adhere unto Ariſtotle. Brown, 
SEMINIFICA'TION, 7. /, ; ; 
Seminification is the propagation from the ſeed or ſeminal 
arts. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
SEMIOPA'COUS. adj. { ſemi and horns Latin.] Half dark. 
Semiopacous bodies are ſuch as, ooked upon in an ordinary 
light, and not held betwixt it and the eye, are not wont to be 
diſcriminated from the reſt of opacous bodies, Boyle, 
SEMIPE'DAL, adj. [ ſemi and pedis, Latin.] Containing halt 
a foot. | | | 
SEMIPERSPI'CUOUS. adj, [ ſemi and perſpicuus, Lat.] Half 
tranſparent; imperfectly clear, | 


A kind of amethyſtine flint, not compoſed of cryſtals or 


grains; but one intire maſly ſtone, ſemiperſpicuaus, and of a 
pale blue, almoſt of the colour of ſome cow's horns. Greau. 
SEMIO RDINATE. 7. ſ. [In conick ſections.] A line drawn 
at right angles to aud biſſected by the axis, and reachin 
from one ſide of the ſection to another; the half of which is 
properly the ſemiordinate, but 1s now called the 1 
arris. 


SEMIPELLU'CID. adj. ¶ ſemi and pellucidus, Latin.) Halt | 


clear; impertectly tranſparent, 
A ar pu ſemipellucid flint, of much the ſame com- 
plexion with the common Indian agate, Word ward, 


SEe'MIPROOF, n./. [ſemi and proof, } The proof of a ſingle 
evidence, 7 Ball » 


Ones. 5 
P2117. $SCULOUS. adj, L/imi and flaſculus, Latin.] Hav- 


Arbuth not.. 


| | Brown's Vaigar Errours. | 
. SEMINAL. adj. [ ſeminal, French; ſeminis, Latin. 


Harwey on the Plague. | 


SEN... 
SEMIQUA'DRATE, 1 In aſtronomy. ] An aſpect of the | 
SEMIQUA'RTILE, planets when diſtant from each other 
forty-five degrees, or one ſign and a half. Bailey. 
SEMIQUA'VER. 2. /. [In muſick. ] A note e half 
the quantity of the quaver. | uy 
SEMIQUINTILE. 2. /. [In aftronomy.J An aſpect of the 
plants when at the diſtance of thirty-ſix degrees from one 
another. * ailey. 
SEMISEXTILE. 2. ſ. [ In aſtronomy. ] A ſemiſixth; an aſpect 
of the planets when they are diſtant from each other one 
twelfth part of a circle, or thirty degrees. ailey. 
SEMISPHE RICAL, adj. [ ſemi and eric Belonging to 
halt a ſphere. | 585 Bailey. 
SEMISPHERO'IDAL.- adj, [ ſemiand ſpheroidal.] Formed like 
a halt ſpheroid. | | | | 
SEMITE'RTIAN. 7. J. [ ſemi and tertian.] An ague com- 
unded of a tertian and a quotidian. Bailey. 
The natural product of ſuch a cold moiſt year are tertians, 
ſemitertians, and ſomę quartans. rbuthnot on Air. 
SEMITO'NE, 7. f. { ſemiton, French. ] In muſick, one of the 
degrees of concinuous intervals of concords. Bailey. 
SEMIVO'WEL. 2. /. [ ſemi and vowel.) A conſonant which 
makes an imperfect tound, or does not demanda total occlu- 
ſion of the mouth. 


makes uſe of the ſmoothet 
©orvels, ; Broome's Notes to the Odyſſey. 
| ways alive. ] A plant. 
The greater ſempervive will put out branches two or three 
ut they wrap the root in an oil cloth once in halt a 
year. . | | Bacon. 
SEMPITE'RNAL. adj. [ ſempiternel, Fr. ſempiternus, 
emper and eternus, Latin. 
1. Eternal in eng 6 having beginning, but no end. 
Thoſe, though they ſuppoſe the world not to be eternal, 
a parte ame, are not contented to ſuppaſe it to be ſempi- 
ternal, or eternal @ parte poſt; but will carry up the crea - 
tion of the world to an immenſe antiquity, * Halo. 
2, In poetry it is uſed umply for eternal. © by 
Should we the long depending ſcale aſcend 
Of tons and fathers, will it never end? pe 
If "twill, then muſt we through the order run, 
To tome one man whoſe being ne'er begun; | 
If that one man was ſempiternal, bx | 
Did he, ſince independant, ever die? Blackmore. 
SEMPITE'RNITY. 7. /. [ ſempiternitas, Latin. ] Future dura- 
tion without end. Wt ty, | 4 
The future eternity, or ſempiternity of the world, being 


years; 


goodneſs. 8 4 | Hale. 

SE MSTRESS, 1. ſ. [reameyrne, Saxon.] A woman whole 
butinets is to fe; a woman who lives by her needle. | 
Two hundred ſermflrefſes were employed to make me ſhirts, 


together in ſeveral folds. 


The tuck d up /emftreſs walks with halty ſtrides. Sw#ft. 


ber ix; containing ſix. | | 
SENATE. u. /. [ ſenatus, Latin; ſenat, French.] An aſ- 
lerffÞly of counſcilors ; a body of men ſet apart to conſult 
for the publick good. SO ESE Te 
8 We debaſee 
The nature of our ſeats, which 
The locks o' th' /enate, and bring in the crows 
To peck the eagles. Shakeſpeare's 
There they ſhall found EE 
Their government, and their great ſenate chuſe. Milton. 
____ He had not us'd excurſions, ſpears, or darts, | 
But counlel, order, and ſuch aged arts x 
Which, if our anceſtors had not retan d. 
The fenate's name our council had not gain'd, Denham. 
Gallus was welcom'd to the facred ſtrand, _ 
The ſezate riſing to ſalute their gueſt. 


council, | | 
:, The nobles in great earneſtneſs are going e 
All to the ſenatehouſe; ſome news is come. A 
SENATOR. . f. [ ſenator, Latin; ſenateur, French. ] 
lick counſellor. IE 8 5 
Moſt unwiſe patricians, 
You grave but reckleſs ſenators, 
As if toev'ry fop it might belong, 
Like ſenators, to cenſure, right or wrong. 
SENATOAIAL. j adj. [ ſenatorius, Latin; ſenatorial, ſena- 
SENATO'RIAN, F orien, French.] Belonging to ſenators ; 
befitting ſenators. TP 
To SEND. v. a. [ ſandgan, Gothick ; rendan, Saxon; ſen- 
den, Dutch. ee oO Cr 
1. Io diſpatch from one place to another. 
There ſhalt thou ſerve thine enemies, which the Lord ſhal 


Send our brother with us, and we will go down. 

9. Ee” mY | C Genefis, xliii. 4 
His citizens ſent a meſſage after him, ſaying, We will not 
have this man to reign over us. Luke, xix. 14. 

Ihe meſſenger came, and ſhewed David all that Joab had 

ſent him for. | 2 Sam. xi. 22. 
My overſhadowing ſpirit and might with thee 
I /end along. £; Milton. 
His wounded men he firſt ſends off to ſhore. Dryden. 
Servants, ſent on meſſages, ſtay out ſomewhat longer than 
the meſlage requires. Sxwift, 
2. To commiſſion by authority to go and act. | 

There have been commiſſions - | * 

Sent down among them, which have flow'd the heart 
Of all their loyalties, Shakeſpeare's He 
3. Togrant as from a diſtant place: as, if God ſend life. 

I pray thee ſend me good ſpeed this day, an 
neſs unto my maſter, a er, Gen. xxiv. 12. 
O. ſend out thy light and thy truth; let them lead me. P/. 

4. To inflict, as from a diſtance. | | | 


buke, in all that thou ſetteſt thine hand unto. Deut. xxviii. 
5. To emit; to immit; to produce, | 
The water ſends forth plants that have no roots fixed inthe 
bottom, being almoſt but leaves.  Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The lenſes ſend in only the influxes of material things, and 
the imagination and memory preſent only their pictures or 
images, when the objects themſelves are abſent. Cheyne. 
6. To diffuſe; to propagate, | 
When the fury took her ſtand on high, 
A hiſs from all the ſnaky tire went round! 
The dreadful ſignal all the rocks rebound, 
And through the Achaian cities ſend the found. Pope. 
7. Tolet fly; to calt or ſhoot. > hs | 
To SEND. V. M1. | 
1. To deliver or diſpatch a meſſage, _ 
I have made bold to ſend in to your wife: 
My uit is that ſhe will to Deſdemona 
Procure me ſome acceſs, Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


and ſtate, till thoſe votes were utterly aboliſhed ; therefore 


ky they /ent the ſame day again to the king. Clarendon, 


To SEND for, To require by meſſage to come, or cauſe t 
be brought, a SRL Loon : 


When Homer would repreſent any agreeable object, he 
vowels and molt flowing ee 


SE'MPERVIVE. z. /. [ ſemper and vivus, Latin, that is, al- 


and linen for bed and table, which they were forced to quilt 
Gulliver's Travels. | 


will in time break ope 


Coriolanus. 


Dryden. 
SE'NATEHOUSE, 2. f, [ ſenate and houſe,] Place of publick 


Granville. | 


fend againſt thee, in hunger and in thirſt. Deut. xxviii. 48. 


ſhew kind- 


The Lord ſhall ſend upon thee curſing, vexation, and re- 


| 


from 


[ 


4 


They could not attempt their perfect reformation in church 


SENDER. 7. 16 
- This was a merry meſſage, 


2. An 


SE NARY. adj. [ ſerarius, ſeni, Lat.] Belonging to the num- | 


pub- | 


Shakeſp. Corialanus. | 


| And in thole five, all things 


VIIL | - 


— 


SEN 


Go with me ſome few of you, and ſee the place 
land 


you may ſend for your ſick; which bring am H; and 
He ſent for me; and, while I 22 0 by " la 
He threw his aged arms about my neck _ 
And, ſeeing that I wept, he preſs q me cloſe 
(from ſend.) He that ſends, * 


— We hope to make the ſender bluſh at it 
ove that comes too late, n 
Like a remorſeful pardon ſlowly carried 
Io the great ſender turns a ſour offence, 
1225 Bett with ay; 77 the Ae not the ſent li 
SCENCE. 7. . | ſeneſco, Latin.) * + 2 
Id; decay by time. 7 4 ee Thi tas of growiu, 
The earth and all things will continue inthe 
they now are, without the lealt ſeneſcence or d 
jarring, diſorder, or invation of on another 
SE'NESCHAL. 2. J. [ ar ebe krench. of uncertaj 
1. One who had in great houſes the care of feats, 
ceremonies, g 
John Earl of Huntin 
Sir John Arundel, ot h 
well in peace as in war, vulhold, z 
„ Niere feaſt, o Corneal, 
Serv'd up in hall with ſewers and ex 2 
The tkill of artifice, or office, — * P 
The ſeneſchal rebuk'd, in halte withdrew : e 
With equal haſte a menial train purſue. P, J 0 
2. It afterwards came to ſignify other offices e's Oh, 
SE EOREESS 1. J. A plant: Anus 
ENILE, adi. [ ſenilis,Latin.] Belongi ee 
quem on 0 Log Mt -; 1 Belonging to od age; cul 
y green youth made me very unripe for 
ture, whoſe ditficulty requires that it eule de be fern : 
perion in whom nature, education, and time have ha th 
1 im a ſenile maturity of judgment with routhful oY 
ot tancy, ; 112 
SENIOR. 2. J. [ ſenior, Latin.] | Ye a cala. 
x. One older than another; one. who on account of! 
mm has ſome ſuperiority, =_ | e 
Ho can you admit your ſeniors to the examinati 
— A them, not only being inferior in office — ; 
in girts allo ? 5 ou : Whit 17 
aged rlon. Ip 285 Werte, 
A ſemor of the place replies | 
Well read, and curious of antiquities, Dryden 
* . a. /. {from Nair. | Elderſhip; priority cf 
As in all civil inſurrections the ringleader! 
with a peculiar ſeverity, ſo, in this — the Fa mers 
has, by his ſeniority and primogeniture, a double rtion of 
the guilt, We” Government of the Tongs: 
| He was the elder brother, and Ulyſſes might be con * 
to his care, by the right due to his Jemority, fan 
SE'NNA. 7./. ¶ /ena, Latin.) Apliylical fee. f 
The flower, for the moſt part, coniiits of five leaves, which 
are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a robe: the 
8 pointal afterwards becomes a plain, incurveo, bivalve pod 
which is full of ſeeds, each being ſeparated by a double thin 
membrane. The ſpecies are three. The thir fort, that uc 
in medicine, is at preſent very rare. Mil, 
What rhubarb, ſenua, or what purgative drug, 
Would ſcour theſe Engliſh hence! Shateſp. Meck! 
Senna tree is of two forts: the battard ferna, and thelu. 
pion /exna, both which yield a pleaſant leaf aud _ 
= | liner. 
SE'NNIGHT. 1. /. [ Contracted from ſevennight,) Te jc 
of ſeven nights and days; a week. See FöRT NICHT. 
Time trots hard with a young maid between the contract 
of her marriage and the day it is folemnized ; if the interim 
be but a /enright, time's pace is fo hard that it ſeems the 
length of ſeven years. pr, LY As You Lite l. 
SENO'CULAR..adj. [ ens and oculus, Lat.] Having u evcs, 
Moſt animals are binocular, ſpiders octonocular, andiom? 
ſenocular. ö Derbam'i Phyſico- Tbecligj. 
SENSA'TION. ». ſ. [ ſenſation, French; ſenſatis, ſchool Lit. 
Perception by means of the ſenſes. 
Diverſity of conſtitution, orother circumſtances, vary the 
ſenſations; and to them of Java pepper is cold, Glanzile, 
The brain, diſtempered by a cold, beating againtt theroot 
of the auditory nerve, and protracted to the tympanum, 
cauſes the ſenſation of noiſe. Harwey on Conſunptions, 
This great ſource of molt of the ideas we have, depend. 
ing wholly upon our ſenſes, and derived by them to the n. 
derſtanding, I call ſenſation. Lac. 
hen we are aſleep, joy and ſorrow give us more vigo- 
rous ſenſations of pain or pleaſure than at any other time. 


Soakeſpeer:, 


$ babe | eye, 


{tate wherein 
1 Without 

„oda. 
n oTriginy,} 
or domettick 
don, under his ſeal of 
rerice, ſeneſcbal of his 
Care's Surwvey 


arms, made 


| 5 Addiſon, 

The happieſt, upon a fair eſtimate, have ſtronger enam 

of * than pleaſure. 7 ogers. 
SENSE. u. /. 5 French; ſenſus, Latin. 


1. Faculty or power by which external objects are perceived 
the hgh; touch; hearing; ſmell; taſte. 
= his pow'r is ſenſe, which from abroad doth bring 
The colour, taſte, and touch, and ſcent, and found, 
The quantity and ſhape of ev'ry thing 
Within earth's centre, or heav'n's circle found: 


And though things ſentible be numberlels, 


But only five the /exſe's organs be; 
b ge all chin their forms expreſs, 2 
Which we can touch, taſte, feel, or hear, or ſce. Davit'e 
8 is wo ſoul a nature, which contains 
e pow'r of ſenſe within a greater pow !, 
Which non ef, ploy and uſe the ,es pains; 


in her private bow 'r. Davie. 


But ſits and rules wit 
= 5 n ern FT 
ithin them ev'ry lower tacultyY 1 
Of ſenſe, e they hear, ſee, ſimell, touch, a = 
Of the five ſenſes, two are uſually and moſt property” 
the ſenſes of learning, as being molt capable of 7 a 
munication of thought and notions v ſelected Broad. 
1 are hearing and ſeeing. 3 s Elements 9 © 
2. Perception by the ſenſes; ſenſation. Ke 
In N though never ſo great, the en 
the effects of any one part of the bod inttantly m al Hil) 
curſion throughout the whole. acon's Natures l. 
If we had nought but /ex/e, then only they ales ſound; 
Should have found minds which have their le 
But wiſdom grows when ſenſes do decays 
And folly moſt in quickeit ſenſe is found. 
Such is the mighty ſwiftneſs of your ben nd. Doe 
Is like the 28 it leavey "gc ey OLE 
Perception of intelle& ; apprehenon or er, tock 28 
: This Baſilius, baving the quick /exſe 6 anden 
though his miſtreſs had given him a ſecret reren ne 


God, to remove his ways from human. ene Milz. 
Plac'd heav'n from earth fo far. leſs woes? Mi., 

Why haſt thou added /er/e of endlels wor ng. 

4. Senſibility; quickneſs or keennels of perceptio | 

h e ſhould have liv'd, 
Save that his riotous youth, with 
Might in the times to come have ta 
5. Underſtanding ; ſoundneſs of faculties 
reaſon, ' ; f 


Doi ' 


| © Oppreſt nature ſleeps: 
This reſt 


| 


, 8 Kerl. 
t might yet have balm'd thy broken [9 Got 


* 1141 


bat na. 
ed by a 
\appily 
| V1gour 
-dlours, 


longer 


m oral. 
calling, 
bitgifte, 


Dau. 
ority of 


oked on 
provoker 
"tion of 
Tongs, 
onligrel 
Brom, 


8, Which 
roſe; the 
alve pod, 
able th 


e contra 
e interim 
leems the 
4 Like It, 
ux £5, 
,andiom? 
ö Theulog) 0 
001 Lal.] 


vary the 
Alan ville. 
t the root 


jore v1g0- 

jer time. 
Addiſon, 

jen ations 


g.. 
zerceived ; 


| bring 
ind, 


Sr vs FFV L. adj. | from ſenſe and / 


SEN 


thendued mankind with powers andabilives, which | 


God icht and reaſon, and common ſenſe, Bentlyy. 
weaall mcg Eng 2 ev'n to taſte; tis ſenſe, 
1 ſenſe, which only is the gift of Heav'n, N 
7 4, though no ſcience, fairly worth the ſev'n; | 
| 2 cbt within yourlelt you mult perceive; | | 
AS and Le Notre have it not to give. Pope, 
— . reaſonable meaning. +50 1 
6. He raves ; his words are looſe | 
As heaps of ſand, and ſcattering wide from ſenſe : 
You ſec he knows not me, his natural father; | 
That now the wind has got into his head, 
And turns his brains to frenzy, D 
Opinion; notion! judgment, = | 
7 [ ſpeak my private but 1mpar! fe iu | | 
With freedom, and, 1 hope, without offence. Roſcommon, 
1. Conſciouſneſs 3 conviction. 1 
In the due ſenſe of my want of learning, I on FM ea 
conteſſion of my own faith. 5 ryden. 
Moral perception. 


9 "Some are ſo hardened in wickedneſs, — fo | | 


of the molt friendly offices. | 
10. Meaning; import. 


In this ſeſe to be preſerved from all lin is * —— | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


My hearty friend, 
Fon take me in too dolorous a ſenſe. - 

This comes out of a haughty preſumption, that becauſe we 
are encouraged to believe that in ſome ſenſe all things are 
made for man, that theretore they are not made at al] for 
themſelves. More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 


"All before Richard I. is before time of memory; and what | 
ys fince, is, in a le 


gal ſenſe, within the time of memory. Hale. 
In one ſexſe it is, indeed, a building of gold and filver up- 
on the foundation of Chriſtianity. Tillotſon. 


When a word bas been uſed in two or three ſenſes, and has 


2 2 great inroad for error, drop one or two of thoſe ſenſes, 
—_ it only one remaining, and athx the other ſenſes 0¹ 
| ideas to other words. Watts's Logick. 


Sr NsED. part. [from ſenſe.] | Perceived by the lenſes. A | 


d not in uſe. x 1 
"Let the ſciolilt tell me, why things mult needs be ſo as his 


: vidual ſenſes repreſent them: is he ſure that objects are | 
acer fenſed by others, than they are by him? And | 


why muſt his lenſe be the infallible. criterion ? It ma be, 
hat is white to us, is black to negroes. Glanville s Scepf, 
_— ut.) Reaſonable; judicious. 
Men, otherwiſe ſenſeru and ingenious, quote ſuch things 
ont of an author as would never pals in converſation. Norris. 


 $£NSELESS. adj. [from ſenſe.] 


_ Wanting ſenſe : wanting life; void of all life or perception. 
he hari and 3 which they drunk, 
Their blood with ſecret filth infected hath, |, | 
| Being diffuſed through the ſenſeleſt trunk, 4 
That through the great contagion direful deadly ſtunk. 
a Fairy Queer. 
The ears are ſenſeleſs that ſhould give us hearing, 
To tell him his commandment is fulfill d. | 
OY, | 1» Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
\ You blocks, you worſe than ſenſeleſs things! Shakeſp. 
It is as repugnant to the idea of ſenſeleſs matter, that it 
ſhould put into itſelf ſenſe, perception, and knowledge, as it 
is repugnant to the idea of a triangle, that it ſhould put into 
elf greater angles than two right ones. 
2. Unfeeling ; wanting perception. | | 
The ſenſeleſs grave feels not your pious ſorrows, Roæbe. 
3. Unreaſonable; Kapid ; doltiſn; blockiſh, | 
They would repent this their /en/eleſs 
would be 
power that would deſtroy them. 


rverſeneſs when it 


great joy is more apt to cure ſorrow than a great ge ra 
13 8 N EFF . ay 40 
great deſign of this author's book is to prove this, 
believe no man in the world was ever ſo Jenſeteſ as 


The 
which 
2 . . 
She ſaw her favour was miſplac'd; 
I The fellows had a wretched taſte: 
She needs muſt tell them to their face, : 
They were a ſenſeleſs ſtupid race. „„ Syſt. 
4. Contrary to true judgment; contrary to reaſon. 
It is a ſenſeleſs thing, in reaſon, to think that one of theſe 
intereſts can tand without the other, when, in the very order 


ot natural cauſes, gavernment is preſerved by religion. South. | 


Other creatures, as well as monkeys, little wiſer than they, 
deſtroy their young by ſenſeleſs fondneſs, and too much em- 
bracing, 9 22 Lacke. 
5. Wanting ſenſibility ; wanting quickneſs or keenneſs of per- 
ception, FS | 5 
To draw Mars like a young Hippolytus, with an effemi- 
nate countenance, or that hot-ſpurred Harpalice in Virgil, 
proceedeth from a ſenſeleſs and overcold judgment. Peacham. 
6. Wanting knowledge; unconſcious. With /. | | 
„ "The wretch is drench'd too deep; 
His foul is ſtupid, and his heart aſleep, + 
Fatten'd in vice; ſo callous and ſo groſs, 
He lins and ſees not, ſenſeleſs of his loſs, 


Wy ear this, Fa 
You unhous'd, lawleſs, rambling libertines, 
Sen/eleſs o any charm in love, beyond 
1 he proſtitution of a common be 
SENSELESSLY. 
— unreaſonably, 
f any one ſhould be found ſo Jexjels 77 
poſe man alone knowing and wiſe, but yet t ' 
mere ignorance and chance, and that all the reſt of the uni- 
verſe acted only by that blind hap-hazard, I ſhall leave with 
him that very rational and emphatical rebuke of T 19. . 
| ocke. 


zr $8ELBSSNESS. 1. f [from enſeleſs.] Folly; unreaſonable- 
neſs; abſurdi ; a; bay. J 
ki The ſenſeleſs 5 of the tradition of the crocodile's moving 
Wupper jaw, is 1 from the articulation of the occiput 
. — and the nether jaw with the upper. Grew. 
1 T. #./. [:te, 6 | 
1. Quickneſs of e age | 


. Modeſty is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in the ſou]: 
* ſuch an exquiſite ſenſibility, as warns a woman to ſhun 
4 firſt —— of every thing hurtful. Addiſon's Spect. 
dre ckn s of pere ion. : © GENES 
1. Hast: adj. [ ſenfible, French; ſenfilis, Latin.] 
"Ie the power of perceiving by the ſenſes. 
ould your cambriek were as ſen/ible as your finger, that 
Yo might leave pricking it for pity. -. | Shakeſpeare. 
8 — — of Cod, mole 7 ove that 
| m themſelves ; the ſenſible in their e natures, 
the reaſonable in their nd fouls Raleigh. 


outhern. 


nt as to ſup- 


nd man conceives not colours, but under the notion 
| e other ſex 


of 
le faculty. 
2. Perceptible by * . Sy 
2 Te man attaineth ange the knowledge of things that 
how . Ae not ſenſible: it reſteth, thereforg, that we ſearch 
kochen attaneth unto the knowledge of ſuch things un- 


e as wh ra — | « vo 
as which I ſee before me 
The handle tow'rd my hand ? Come, letme clutch thee: 


1 de thee not, and yet I ſee thee full: 7 


den's Spaniſb Friar. | 


hn 


- | 4. Painful conſciouſneſs. 


Locke. | 


too late, and when they found themſelves under a 
Clarendon. 
If we be not extremely fooliſh, thankleſs, or ſenſeleſs, a 


6 | S 
adey. | from ſenſeleſs.] In a ſenſeleſs manner; 


produdt of | 


. Glanwille's Scepſis. 


tion; but not realon, 


ed, the | 
of the /en/itive plant are only contracted. Millar. 


To feeling as to 3 Shake 
The ſpace left a acquired in every /en/tble moment in 
ſiuch flow progreſſions, js ſo inconſiderable, that it cannot 
poſſibly move the ſenſe. Glan villes Sepſis. 
It is manifeſt that the heavens are void of all ſenſible re- 
ſiſtance, and by conſequence of all /enfible matter. Newton, 
Ihe far greater part of men are no otherwiſe moved than 
by ſenſe, and have neither leiſure nor ability ſo far to improve 


2 


| | their power of reflection, as to be capable of conceiving the| 


| divine perfections, without the aſſiſtance of ſen/ible 3 
„ n 5 _ Kogers's Sermons. 
Air is ſenfible to the touch by its motion, and by its re- 
ſiſtance to bodies moved in it. Arbuibnai on Air. 
Perceived by the mind. e 
Idleneſs was puniſhed by ſo many ſtripes in publick, and 
a _ diſgrace _ — ſenſible than t E Temple. 
4. Ferceiving by either mind or ſenſes; having 5 
the mind & nies, FOES 74 a . N 2 ee 
This muſt needs remove | 
The ſenſible of pain. Milton. 
I faw you in the Eaſt at your firſt ariſing: I was as ſoon | 
ſenſible as any of that light, when juſt ſhooting out, and be- 
ginving to travel upwards to the meridian, D 


4. 


ble of it in his ſleep; but I do ſay, he cannot think at any 
ume, waking or ſleeping, without being ſex/ible of it, Locke. 
Ihe verſification is as beautiful as the deſcription compleat; 
every ear mult be ſenſible of it. Broome s Notes on the Odyſſey. 
fected by moral. or ill. | 
It thou wert ſenfible of courteſy, 5 
I ſhould not make to great a ſhewof zeal. Shakeſpeare. 
affecte 
Even I, the bold, the ſenſible of wrong, 


7. Convinced perſuaded. A low uſe. | 
They are very ſex/ible that they had better have puthed their 

conquelits on the other ſide of ch 

territories would have lain together, . 


8. In low converſation it has ſometimes the ſenſe of reaſonable z 


judicious; wiſe. 


| own knowledge. | 
SE'NSIBLENESS. u. /. [from ſenfible.} 
1. Pollibllity to be perceived by the ſenſes. 
2. Actual perception by mind or body. | LP 
3. 2 ot perception; ſenlibility, _ N 
Ihe ſenſibleneſs of the eye renders it ſubje& to pain, as 
allo unht to be dreſſed with ſharp medicaments. Sharp, 


Adaliſon. 


* 


There is no condition of ſoul more wretched than that of 


row tor ſin, the molt vital quality. 


converſation. | | . 
SE'NSIBLY. ad. [ from ſenfible.] 
1. Perceptibly to the lentes. 5 5 
| Hes your brother, lords; ſenſibly ted 

Of that lelt-blood, that firſt gave life to you. 


The ſalts of human urine may, by the violent motion of 


art. | 
2. With perception of either mind er bod. 
3. Externally; by impreſſion on the ſenſes. 
That church of C dy 
myltical, can be but one; neither can that one be ſen/ibly dit- 


Arbuthnot. 


heaven already with Chriſt. | | 
4. With quick intellectual perception. Fee, 
In low language, judiciouſly; reaſonably. | | 
SENSITIVE. adj. Cenferif, French. ] Having ſenſe or percep- 


- Hooker. 


* 


The ſenfitive faculty may have a ſenſitivelove of ſome ſen- 
_ ſittve objects, which though moderated to as not to tall into 


ſelf more ſenſitively towards that interior object than towards 
God: this is a piece of human frailty. _ Hammond. 
All the actions of the ſenſiti ue appetite are in painting call- 
eld paſſions, becauſe the ſoul is agitated by them, and be- 
cauſe the body ſuffers and is ſenſibly altered. 


plants; a ſenſitive ſoul, as animals; or a rational ſoul, as 


the body of man. . 
SE'NSITIVE Plant. u. ſ. [mimoſa, Latin, ] A plant. 


nel, having many ſtamina in the centre: theſe flowers are 


riſes the piſtillum, which afterwards becomes an oblong flat- 
jointed pod, which opens both ways, and contains in each 
partition one roundiſh ſeed. Of this plant the humble plants 
are a ſpecies, which are ſo called, becauſe, upon being touch- 
icle of their leaves falls downward; but the leaves 


Vegetables have many of them ſome degrees of motion, 
and, upon the different application of other bodies to them, 


has ſome reſemblance to that which in animals follows upon 

ſenſation, ; 
Whence does it happen, that the plant which well 
We name the ſer/itive, ſhould move and feel? 
Whence know her leaves to anſwer her command, 


The ſenſitive 2 is ſo call'd, becauſe, as ſoon as you 
touch it, the leaf ſhrinks. a Mortimer. 
The ſenſitive faculty, through f ma 7 
may expreſs itſelf * ſenſitively towards an inferior object 
| How wards God; this is a piece of frailty. Hammond. 
SENS 7 124 | Pr ant | 
SENSORY, - , LLatin 7 Hs 
1. The part where the ſenſes tranſmit their perceptions to the 
mind; the ſeat of ſenſe. _ nmr hn th 
Spiritual ſpecies, both viſible and audible, will work upon 
the ſenſories, though they move not any other body. Bacon. 
As ſound in a bell or muſical firing, or other ſounding 
body, is nothing but a trembling motion, and the air nothing 
but that motion propagated from the object, in the ſenſorium 
tis a ſenſe of that motion under the form of ſound, Newton. 
Is not the ſenſory of animals the place to which the ſenſitive 
ſubſtance is preſent, and into which the ſenſihle 5 of 
things are carried through the nerves of the brain, chat there 
they may be perceived by their immediate preſence to that 
ſubſtance? / N pe” Newton's Opticks. 
8 . ſenſories, two eyes, two ears, is 
hat we ve ſenſories, two eyes, two ears, 
an effectual confutation E hi theſis) (ape. Bentley. 
SE'NSUAL. adj. wel, French. 74 
1. Conſiſting in a epending on ſenſe; 885 the ſenſes. 
Men in general are too partial, in favour of a ſenſual appe- 


K | 
Macbeth. 


do nat ſay there is no ſoul in man, becauſe he js 90 fen- | 


5. Haying moral bs aps having the quality of being at- | 


6. Arg quick intellectual feeling; being eafily or Hrongly 
Reitrain'd by ſhame, was torc'd to hold ny tongue. Dryd. 


e Adriatick ; for then their |, 


I have been tired with accounts from ſen ble men, fur- | 
niſhed with matters of fact, which have happened within their | 


the ſenleleſs obdurate ſinner, being a kind of numbnets of | 
ſoul; and, contrariwiſe, this feeling and ſegſibleneſs, and for- | 
| * Hammond, | 
5. Judgment; reaſonableneſs, An uſe not admitted but in | 


Shakep. 
A ſudden pain in my right foot increaſed /en/ibly. Temple. 


the blood, be turned alkaline, and even corrohve: and o 
| they affect the fibres of the brain more ſex/ibly than other | 


ritt, which we properly term his body | 


cerned by any, inaſmuch as the parts thereof are tome in | 


fin; yet, through the nature of man's ſenſe, may exprels it- 


Dryden. 
Bodies are ſuch as are endued with a vegetative ſoul, as | 


The flower conſiſts of one leaf, which 1s ſhaped like a fun- 


collected into a round head: from the bottom of the flower | 


do very briſkly alter their figure and motion, and fo have | 
obtained the name of ſenſitide plants, from a motion which | 


Locke. | | 
And with quick borrour fly theneighb'ring hand? Prior. 


SE'NSITIVELY. adv. [from ſenfitive.} In a ſenſitive manner. | 
| the nature of man's ſenſe, | 


S'E N 


Far as creation's ample range extends, © _ 
The ſcale of ſenſual, mental pow'rs aicends. | , 
2, Pleaſing to the ſenſes ; carnal * not ſpiritual, wh 
\- The greateſt part of men are ſuch as prefer their own pri- 
| vate good before all things, even that good which is fer al 
I ( er. 


* 


before whatſoever is molt divine. 
3+ Devoted to ſenſe; lewd; luxurious 
From amid them roſe ; 
Belial, the diſſoluteſt ſpirit that fell, .. 
The ſenſualleft; and, after Aſmodai, i, 
Paradiſe Regained. 


The fleſhlieſt incubu 7 | 
No _— of virtue conſiſts in abſtaining from that 
wherein /enſual men place their felicity. - Atterbury. 


SE'NSUALIST. tf — ſenſual.) A carnal perion; one 
P 


-_ to oor eaſures. 
et atheiſts and ſenſualiſis ſatisfy themſelves as they are 
able; the former of which will end, that, as long as 2 

keeps her ground, religion neither can nor will lole her s. 


: 7 Sauth, 
SENSUA'LITY. #. , (from ſenſual.] Devotedneſs to thd 
lenſes; addiction ro brutal and corporal pleaſures. 
But you are more intemperate in your blood 
| Than Venus, or thoſe pamper'd animals n 
That rage in ſavage ſenſualily. - Shakeſheare. 
Kill not her quick'ning pow'r with ſurfeitings 1 
Mar not her ſenſe with ſenſuality: FF 1 
_.Calt not her ſerious wit on idle things 
Make not her fres- will ſlave to vanity, Dawler. 
Senſuality is one kind of pleature, ſuch an one as it a> q | 
F oath. 
They avoid dreſs, leſt they ſhould have affections tainted 
by any ſenſuality, and diverted from the love of him who is 
do be the only comfort and delight of their whole bein 
: Addiſon. | 


Impure and brutal ſenſuality was too much confirmed by 
the religion of thoſe countries, where even Venus and Bac- 
chus had their temples. | | Bentley. 
To SE'NSUALIZE., v. 4. [from ſenſual.) To fink to ſenſtial 
_  plealures; to degrade the mind into fubjection to the ſenſys. 

Not to ſuffer one's {elf to be /enſualized by pleaſures, like, 
thoſe who were changed into þrutes by Circe, | Pipe.” 
SE'NSUALLY. adv. from ſenſual.] In a ſenſual manner. 
eee adj. [from ſenſe.} Tender; pathetiek; full of 
paſſion | Rear ng a | 

Io this poetry would be made precedent, as being leſs 

ſubtile and fine; but more ſimple, jenſuows, and paſſionate, 


f 5 8 07¹. 
SENT. The participle paſſive of ſenluv]t t. 

I make a decree that all Iſrael go with thee z foraſmuch as 
thou art /Zxt of the king, „„ 5 OS Rid: 3.4. © 
SENTENCE. u. /. ¶ ſentence, French; ſententia, Latin.) 
1. Determination or deciſion, as of a judge civil or criminal. 

The rule of voluntary agents on carth is the ſentence that 

| reaſon giveth, concerning the goodneſs of thoſe things which 
they are to do. | | Faoker. 

If we have neither voice from heaven, that ſo pronounceth 

of them, neither ſextexce of men grounded upon ſuch mani- 

felt and clear proof, that they, in whoſe hands it is to alter 
them, may likewiſe infallibly, even in heart and conſcience, 

judge them ſo; upon neceſſity to urge alteration, is to trouble 

and diſturb without neceſſit 7. 

How will I give ſentence againſt them. . 
be denicd, why, Kill there are other lenitives, that fricendſhip 
will apply, betore it will be brought to the decretory rigours 
ot a condemuing ſentence. | South's Sermons... 
Leet him let out ſome of Luther's works, that by them we 
may pals ſentence upon his doctrines, _ Atterbury. 

« It is utually ſpoken of condemnation pronounced by the 
judge; doom. | | 

7 the conſent of all laws, in capital cauſes, the evidence 
mult be full and clear; and if fo, where one man's life is in 
queſtion, what fay we to a war, which is ever the ſentencę of 

death u N Wes, Bacon's Holy Ware: 
What reſts but that the mortal ſentence pals? Milton. 
3. A maxim an axiom, generally moral. | Pp 
A ſentence may be defined a moral inſtruction courhed in 
a few words. Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 
4. A ſhort paragraph; a period in writing. 5 
An excellent ſpirit, knowledge, underitanding, and ſhew- 
ing of hard ſentences, were found in Daniel. Dan. v. 12. 
To SE'NTENCE, v. a. { ſentencier, Fr. from the noun,] _ 
1. To pats the laſt judgment on any one. 
Alfter this cold conſid'rance, ſentence me; 
And, as you are a king, ſpeak in your ftate, 


"I 


What I have done that miſbecame my place, Shaleſd. 
Came the mild Judge and Interceſſor both, : 
To ſentence man, 5 Milton. 
2. To condemn, 8 5 
| Could that decree from our hrother come? 
Nature herſelf is ſentenc d in your doom: ___ 7 
Piety is no more. [a ; N 
Idleneſs, ſentenced by the decurions, was puniſhed by o 
many itripes. | 76S Temple. 


SENTENTIO'SITY, 2. /. [from ſententious.] Comprehenſion 
in a ſentence, 8 gh 
Voulgar s in morality carry with them nothing above 
the line, or beyond the e ſententiofity of common 
conceits with us. _ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
| SENTE'NTIOUS, adj. [ ſentencieux, Fr. from ſentence.] 
Abounding with fhort ſentences, axioms, and maxims, 
ſhort and energetick. e a2 WR oo Ng 
Heis very ſwift and ſententious. Shakeſp. As You Like It. 
Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues : ET of 


_ Sententious ſhowers! O let them fall; : : 
Their cadence is rhetorical. _ Crahhaw. 
Eloquence, with all her pomp and charms, | 
Foretold us uſeful and ſenlentious truths. Waller. 
185 How he apes his ſire, OO 
Ambitiouſly ſententious. Addifon's Cato. 


The making of thoſe figures being tedious, and requiring 
much room, A men ul uren contracting them; as by the 
moſt ancient pan monuments it appears they did: next, 
inſtead of ſenteutious marks, to think of verbal, ſuch ac the 
Chineſe ſtill retain. __  Grew's Caſiuol. 

SENTE'NTIOUSLY. adv. [from ſententions.] In ſhort ſen- 
tences; with ſtriking brevity. _ 5 1 
They deſcribe her in part finely and elegantly, and in 
gravely and ſententiouſly« they ſay, look how mapy 
| FE ſhe hath, io many eyes ſhe hath underneath, Bacgr.. 

Nauſicaa delivers her judgment ſentintiouſiy, to give it 

more weight, . | Yo tn Bram. 
SENTE'NTIOUSNESS. #. 4 [from ſeutentious.] Pithincis of 
| ſentences z brevity with (trength, _ 

The Medea I eſteem for the gravity and /ententiou/ne/s of 
it, which he himſelf concludes to be ſuitable to a rage 7 

- N b 8 |; | r NH 
SE'NTERY. _ [This is commonly written ſentry, corrupte 
from ſentine 5 One who is ſet to watch in a gatiſon, or in 
the outlines of an army. D | 
| What ſtrength, what art can then 
7 or what evaſion bear him fate 8 
Through the ſtrict ſenteries, and ſtations thigk. 
Of angels watching round. 


a eee, 
SE'NTIENT. adj. Lſentient, Latin. ] Perceiving; having pb. 


tize, to take notice of truth when they have found it. 4 Ar. 


Ception. * 1 
This acting of the Jenin 8 is rerum by 


preſence 


Hooker. 


Ik matter of fact breaks out with too great an evidence to 


Ee 


preſence of ſenſe, as the horſe is under the ſenſe of hunger, 
and that without any formal ſyhlogiſm preſſeth him to at: | 


e. 
$?'NTIENT, . /. [from the adjective.] He that has percep- 
tion. | | | 
It the /entient be carried, paſſibus quis, with the body, 
whoſe motion it would obſerve, toppoſing it regular, the te- 
move is inſenſible. N Clanv. Scep. 
SE'NTLMENT. v. /. [ ſentiment; French. ] . 
1. T bought ; notion 3 opinion. . 
The conlideration of the reaſon, why they are annexed to 
ſo many other ideas, ſerving to give us due ſenti ments of the 
wiſfom and goodneſs of the ſovereign Diſpoſer of all things, 
may not be unſuitable to the main end of theſe enquiries. 


Alike to council or th' aſſembly came, 
With equal fouls and ſentiments the fame. Pope. 
2. The ſenſe conſidered diſtinctly from the language or things; 
a ſtriking ſentence in a com oſition. ; | | 
SENTINEL. 2. /. ee. rench, from ſentio, Lat.] One 
who watehes or keeps guard to prevent ſurpriſe, 
Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge; . 
Vie careful watch, chuſe truſty ſentinelt. Shakeſpeare. 
Counſellors are not commonly ſo united, but that one 
counſellor keepeth ſentinel over another ; ſo that if any do 
counſel out of faction or private ends, it commonly comes 
to the king's ear. Bacon Eſſays. 
Pirſt, the two eyes, which have the ſeeing pow'r, 
Stand as one watchman, ſpy, or ſentinel, 5 
Being plac'd alott, within the head's high tow'r; 
And though both ſee, yet both but one thing tell. Davies. 
Love to our citadel reſorts, 
Through thoſe deceitful fallyports; Cs > 
Our ſentinels betray our forts. Dienbam. J 
The ſenfes are ſituate in the head, as ſentinels in a watch. 


tower, to receive and convey to the foul the impreſſions of 


Ray on the Creation, 


external objects. ; 
| entinels waking while they flept; but 


Perhaps they had 
even this would be unſo ö otes 
SENT RT. n. . LON upted, I believe, from ſentinel.) 
1. A watch; a ſe ) 

army, to keep them from ſurpriſe. 
If I do ſend, diſpatch EE: s 
Thoſe ſentries to our aid; the reſt will ſer ve 
For a ſhort holding. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
The youth of hell ſtrift guard may keep, | 
And {et their ſentries to the utmoſt deep. Dryden. 
One gooſe they had, *twas all they could allow, 
A wakeful ſentry, and on duty now. Dryden. 
2, Guard; watch; the duty of a fentry. | 
Here toils and death, and death's half-brother, ſleep, 


Forms terrible to view, their ſentry keep. Dryden. 
Thou, whoſe nature cannot fleep, | 
O''er my ſlumbers ſentry me 8 8 
Guard me 'gainſt thole watchful foes, 1 | 
Whoſe eyes are open while mine cloſe. Brown. 
—SepPaARABILITY: 7. f N ſeparable.] The quality of ad- 


mitting difunion or diſcerpuon. | ORE 
| Separability is the greatefi argument of real diſtinction. 
Ke. | | _- Glanville, 
The greateſt argument of real diſtinction is ſeparabulity, 
and actual ſeparation ; for nothing can be ſeparated 


-.. ſelf. Norris. 
SEPARABLE, adj. [ ſeparable, Fr. ſeparabilis, Lat. from e- 
parate. | RL 


1. Suſceptive of difunion ; diſcerptible. 

2. Poſſible to be disjoined from ſomething, | EY, 
| Expanſion and duration have this farther agreement, that 
though they are both conſidered by us as having parts, yet 


their parts are not ſeparable one from another. Locke. 


The infufions and decoctions of plants contain the moſt | 


ſeparable parts of the plants, and convey not only their nutri- 
tious hut medicinal qualities into the blood. 


being ſeparable. | 
Trials permit me not to doubt of the ſeparableneſ of a 
yellow tincture from gold. ; „ . 
To SEPARATE. wv. a. [ ſeparo, Latin; ſeparer, French. ] 
2. To break; to divide into parte. | 
8s. To diſunite; to disjoin. 80 
I'llto England. 5 55 
Io Ireland, 1: our /eparatid fortunes 
Shall keep us both kl ſafer. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 
eſolv'd, | 1 
Rather than death, or aught than death more dread, 
Shall /zparate us, | | Milton. 
g. To ſever from the reſt. RD 5 
Can a body be inflammable, from which it would puzzle a 
chymiſt to * an inflammable ingredient? Boyle. 
5 Death from ſin no power can ſeparate. Milton. 


4. To ſet apart; to ſegregate. 

Separate me Barnabas an m 
have called them. þ As, xiii. 2. 
David /eparated to the ſervice thoſe who 
| 5 1 Cbron. xxv. 1. 


take the left, I 


To withdraw. 3 
Separate thyſelf from me: if thou wilt 


will go to the right. "OY 
To SE TAKATE. S. n. To part; to be diſunited. | 
Wen there was not room enough for their herds to feed, 
they by conſent ſeparated, and enlarged their paſture. Locke, 
SEPARATE. adj, By the verb.] 9 | 
1. Divided from the reſt. 
Eve ſeparate he with'd. 


Milton. 


*T were hard to conceive an eternal watch, whole pieces | 


were never ſeparate one from another, nor ever in and other 
form, Burnets Theory of the Earth, 
In a fecret vale the Trojan ces | | 
A ſep rate grove. Dr;den. 
2. Diſunited from the 
ture. 


Whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate 
without the help of the body, it can retain without the help | 


of the body too; or elſe the foul, or any ſeparate ſpirit, will 


have but little advantage by thinking. Locke, 
SEPARATELY. adv, | from ara, Apart; ſingly; not in 


union; diſtinctly; particularly. 28 

It is of —.— uſe to printes, if or _— the opinions of 
their council, both ſeparately and together; for private opi- 
nion is more free, but opinton before others is more reſerved. 


If you admit of many figures, then conecive the whole 
together, and not every thing ſeparately and in particular, 


e | — 
$e'yARATENESS, 7, ſ. {from ſeparate.) The ſtate of being 


1cparate. ; EE 
GEPARA'TION. u. ſ. [ ſeparatio, Lat. ſeparation, Fr. from ſe- 


Bacon. 


arate. 
1 The act of ſeparating; disjunction. 5 
| They have a dark opinion, that the foul doth live after the 
ſeparation from the body. Abbot. 


Any part of our bodies vitally united to that which 
conſcious iu us, makes a of ourſelves z but upon ſepa - 
ratios from the vital union, by which that conſciouſnets is 
communicated, that which a moment ſince was part _ 

/ felve 5 


is now no more ſo. 
2. The kürte of being ſeparate diſunion. 


Locke. } 


| SEPIMENT. u. / 


Idierlike. Broome”'s Notes on the Odyſ. 


ntinel; one who watches in a garriſon, or | 


from it- 


1. Laſting ſeven years. 


Arbuthnot. | 
\ SE'PARABLENESS. 2. J. [from ſeparable.) Capableneſs of 


d Saul, for the work whereuntol | 


ſhould propheſy. | 


Genefis, xiii. 9. 


body; diſengaged from corporeal na- 


«, 


As the confuſion of tongues was à mark of ſeparation, fo 
the being of one language was a mark of union. Bacor. 
1 1 analyſis, or operation of diſuniting things 
min . 4 
A'fiftcenth rt of filver, incorporate with gold, will not 
be recovered by any matter of ſeparation, unleſs you put a 
greater quantity of ſilver, which is the laſt refuge in 4 
tions. 5 f | 

4. Divorce; disjun&ion from a married ſtate, 
Did you not hear 

A buzzing of a ſeparaliunn 11 . 
Between the king and Cath'rine?  Shokeſpeare. 
SE'PARATIST. #, . [ ſeparatiſte, Fr. from ſeparate. | One 

who divides from the church; a ſchiſmatick ; a ſeceder. 


of ſchiſm, and incontiſtent with monarchy. Bacon. 


Our modern ſeparatifts pronounte all thofe heretical, or | 


carnal, from whom they have withdrawn. Decay of Piety. 
Says the ſeparatiſt, If thoſe, who have the riile over you, 
ſhould command you any thing about church affairs, you 
ought not, in conſcience, to obey them. South's Sermons. 
SEPARA'TOR. z. /. [ from ſeparate.} 
vider. | i 

SE'PARATORY. adj. [from ſeparate.] Uſed in ſeparation, 
The moſt conſpicuous 5 

a 


the guts, where the lacte 
7 Lat.] That may be buried. Bailey. 
AT: 


s are the emil 
ratory ducts, | 
pimentum, Lat.] A hedge; a fence. 


SEPILIBLE. adj. 


ſegregation. 


A word uted only with regard or alluſion to Ireland; and, 
I ſuppoſe, Iriſh, 2 | 
This judge, b 
ſhare unto the lord of the ſoil, or the head of that et, and 
alſo unto himſelf, for his judgment, a greater portion than 
unto the plaintiffs. Spenſer on Ireland. 
The true and ancient Ruſſtans, a ſept whom he had niet 
with in one of the provinces of that vaſt empire, were white 
like the Danes, [Os 78 
The Engliſh forces were ever too weak to ſubdue ſo many 


ö 


4 b 


ifland. Davies on Ireland. 
ſeven corners or ſides. 

SEPTEMBER. z. . {Latin ; Septembre, French. 
month of the year; the (eventh from March. 


September hath his name as being the ſeventh month from E 


March: he is drawn with a merry and cheerful countenance, 
in a purple robe | Peacbam on Drawing, 
SE'PTENARY. adj. {| ſeptenarius, Lat.] 
Every controverty has ſeven queſtions belonging to it; 
though the order of nature ſeems too much neglected by a 
confinement to this er number. | 
SEPTE NARY, x. /. The number ſeven. 
The days of men are caſt up by ſeptenaries, and every ſe- 
venth year conceived to carry tome altering character in tem- 
per of mind or body. 
Theſe conſtitutions of Moſes, that proceed lo much upon 
a ſepterary, or number of ſeven, have no reaſon in the na- 
ture of the thing. | 8 | 
SEPTE'NNIAL, adj. { ſeptennis, Latin, ] 


2. Happening once in ſeven years, 
Hhgeing once diſpenſed with for h 
inſtrument from Petropolis, he relolved to govern them b 
ſubaltern miniſters. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
With weekly libels and eptennial ale 
Their wiſh is tull, to riot and to rail. Anonym. 
SEPTE'NTRION. n. /. Fr. feptentrio, Latin. The north. 
| Thou art as oppoſite to every good, © | 
As the Antipodes are unto us, { | 
Or as the South to the Septentrion. 
SEPTE'NTRION. 
SEPTE'NTRIONAL. 5 trional, French. ] Northern. 
| Back'd with a ridge of hills, | 
That ſcreen'd the fruits of th' earth and ſeats of men 
From cold ſeptentrion blaſts, Milton s Par. Reg. 
If the Spring WAX | 
Preceding ſhould be deſtitute of rain, 3 55 
Or blaſt /e ptentrional with bruſhing wings 
Sweep up the ſmoaky miſts and vapours damp, 
Then woe to mortals. 
1. ſ. [from ſeptentrional.] Norther- 


SEPTENTRIONA'LITY. 
linefſss. 
the north; northe 
If they be powe 
commonly fink down, and break the water, at that extreme 
whereat they were ſeptentrionally excited. 
Jo SEPTENTRIO'NATE. v. 2. 
tend northerly. 
Steel and good 


r 


iron, never excited by the loadſtone, ſep- 


SE'PTICAL. adj, Fomnlinis, 
produce putrefaction. 
A s a ſeptical medicine, Galen commended the aſhes of a 
| ſalamander. + | Brown's Valgar Errours. 
' SEPTILA'TERAL, adj, | ſeptem and lateris, Lat.] Having 
|  feven ſides. Eh BY 

By an equal interval they make ſeven triangles, the baſes 
whereof are the ſeven ſides of a ſeptilateral figure, deſcribed 
within a circle, | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


J Having power to promote or 


. 


Conkiting of ſeventy. 
he three hundred years of John of times, or Neſtor, can- 
not afford a reaſonable encouragement beyond Moſes's ſep- 
tuagenary determination. Browj:'s Vulgar Errours. 
SEPTUAGE'SIMAL. adi. L ſeptuage/imus, Latin, } Conſiſting 
of ſeventy. | 


| 8 


| 


behold the fourth generation. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
SE'PTUAGINT, 2. 5 [ ſeptuaginta, Latin.] The old Greek 
verlion of the Old Teſtament, ſo called, as being ſuppoſed 


the work of feventy-two interpreters. | 
Which way ſoever you try, you ſhall find the product 
* prone enough for the extent of this earth; and if you follow 
the /eptuagint chronology, it will ſtill be far higher. Burnet, 
SE'PTUPLE, adj. [ ſeptuplex, Latin.] Seven times as much. 
: A technical term. = 1 tree Cum be 
EPU'LCHRAL. adi. cral, Fr. ſepulcralis, from ſepul- 
chrum, Lat.] Raalte to burial 4 to the glave; 
monumental. ; © 
Whilſt our ſouls negotiate there, 
We like ſepulchral ſtatues lay; 
All day the tame our —— were, 


And we laid nothing all the day. Donne. 
Mine eye hath found that ſad ſepulchral rock, 
That was the caſket of heav*n's rieheſt ſtore. Milton. 


Sepulchral lies our holy walls to grace, 
And new- year odes. Pope's Dunciad. 
SEPULCHRE. u. /. { ſepulcre, Fr. ſepulchrum, Latin.} A 
grave; a tomb, 
To entail him and's heirs unto the crown, 


What is it but te make thy fepwichre? Shak. Henry VI. 


| | Bailey. 
SEPOSTTIOR. 2. /. Le pono, Latin. ] The act of ſetting dave; | 


Boyle. 


is ſeptennial viſit, by a holy 


Sbateſp. Hen. VI. 
adj, | ſeptentrionalis, Latin; ſepten- 


e enen adv, ¶ from ſeptentrional.] Towards 
rlolly excited, and equally let fall, they 


Brown. 


Il 
{from ſeptentrio, Lat.] To | 


SEPTUA'GENARY. adj. [ ſeptuagenarius, Lat. ſeptuagenaire, 


In our abridged and ſoþtuage/imal age, it is very rare to 


acon. 


The anabaptiſts, ſeparatifts, and ſectaries tenets, are full | 


One who divides a di- 
| | 


land of an animal is the ſyſtem of | 
lary veffels, or ſepa- | 
Cheyne's Phil, Prin. 


| Seer, z. /. [ ſeptum, Latin.] A clan; a race; a generation. | 


eing the lord's brehon, adjud eth a better | 


warllke nations, or /t, of the Iriſh as did poſſeſs this | 
SEPTA'NGULAR, adj. { ſeptem and angulus, Latin.) Having | 


] The ninth BY 
Conliſting of ſeven, | 
. Watts. | 


Brown's Pulger Errours. | 


Burnet. | 


tentrionate at one extreme, and auſtralize at another. Brown. | 


dd 98 


f ductile and Jequacious, and obedient to the 


| But was he not alſo 


| SEQUENCE. 2. /. {from 


ruin 


|SE'QUENT. à. /. 


| Flies and ſpiders get a chre i 

than the monument 204 L rr py: — 
There where the Virgin's Son his do 8 i Bam. 

His miracles, and out redemption wranght.. taught, 
Where I, by thee inſpir'd, his Praiſes tung. | 
And on his ſepulehye my offering bung. 
| Perpetual lamps for many "xd Jar years ha Sand,. 
burning, without ſupply, in the ſepulchres of the an ; 

| lents.) 

Wiki, 


. 


If not one common ſepulchre containg 
Our bodies, or one urn our laſt remains, 
Yet Ceyx and Alcybneſhall join. | 
| To SEPU'LCHRE. wv, &. [from the noun, It 0 Dre.” 
the ſecond ſyllable by Shakeſpeare and Milton "ted og 
more properly, by Johnſon and Prior.} To "ay the ir, 
tomb ry 1 lo eli. 


Go to thy lady's grave, and call her then 


Or, at the leaſt, in her's /epulchye thine, . "WP 
Tam glad to ſee that time ſurvive, vale, 
8 merit is not ſepulcher'd alive; 
cre good men's virtues them t e 
Mt: for zers. y ET => 7 
ou ſo ſepulcher'd in ſuch pomp doſt lie . 
That kings tor ſuch à tomb Wome oi tie 


Diſparted ſtreams ſhall from their 
And, deep turcharg'd by ſandy 
Opbfſcurely /epulcher'd. * 

SE PULTURE. 2, /; | ſepultuye, 
ment; burial, | 


Mie 
A. 
* channels tly | 
mountams lie, 


Fr, /epultura, Latin.) "Lek 
That Niobe, weeping over her children, waz 
E 


a ſtone, was nothing elle but that during her lite 
oyer ner ſepultures a marble tomb of her own, 


mend im 
ſhe ered 


Where we may royal /epulture prepite- Br Ren. 
With {peed to Melelnda bring 1 75 | 
| Recall her ſpirits, and moderate her grief. Dri 
In England ſepulture, or burial of the dead may h. ray 
ferred and put off tor the debts of the perlon deceated * 
' SEQUA'C1OUS, adj. [ ſequacis, Latin,] ave. 


1. Following; attendant. | 
Orpheus could lead the ſavage race, 
And trees eie left their place, 
Socquacious of the lyre; Up: 
But bright Cecilia rais'd the wo 
When to her organ vocal breat 
An angel heard, and ftrai 
_ Miſtaking earth for heav” 


nder higher: 
h was gin, 
ght appear'd, 
| n. 

Above thoſe fuperſtitious horrours that enflave 
The rare os e herd, to myſtick faith 
And _ ng os ene xy] th” enlighten'd few 

e glorious ſtranger hail! . x Cham! 
2. Ductile; pliant. e 8 
In the greater bod 


ies the forge was eaſy, the matter being 


hand and ttroke 


torined, or moulded. 

n 5 3 i 1 N 5 hh 1 : ; Ro . 
| SEQUA C17 Y. 1. /. [from ſequax, Latin. ] Ductility rc 
neſs. - | | l | 

Matter, whereof creatures 


| f are produced, hath a cloſenek, 
lentor, and ſeguacity. | 
SE'QU 


Bacon Natural Hiſlay, 
QUEL, u. J. | ſequelle, French; ſequela, Latin.) | 
1. Concluſion; tucceeding part. 

It black ſcandal or foul-fac'd reproach 
Attend the fequel of your impoſition, 
Your mere entorcement ſhall acquittance me. $þ 

___ Was he not a man of wiſdom? Yes, but he 


of the artiticer, and apt to be drawn, 


| eur. 
n of wiſdo was poct. 
ſueceisful ? True, but (till he was pour, 
And once grant this, and you cannot keep off that unt. 
voidable ſequel in the next verſe, The poor man's en 
is deſpiſed, Fit * © South" s Sernitts. 
2. Contequence ; event. 3 
Let any principal thing, as the ſun or the moon, but oe 
ceale, fail, or ſwerve, and who doth not eaſily conceive that 
the ſequel thereof would be ruin both to itſelf and whatlo- 
ever dependeth on itt? mr. 
ee In theſe he put two weights, | 
The ſequel each of parting and ot night. Milton's Par, Lift. 
3- Conſequence inferred ; confequentialnels, ; 
What /equel is there in this argument? An archdeacon 
is the chief «eacon : ergo, heis only a deacon, Whitgyte. 
ſequor, Latin. } 3 


1. Order of ſucceſſion. 
| How art thou a king, OBE 8 
But by fair ſequence and ſucceſſion? Sbaleſp. Rich. II. 
2. Series; arrangement; method. | 
The cauſe proceedeth from a precedent ſequence, and fe 
ries of the ſealons of the year. Bacon Natural Hiſtery, 
SE QUENT. adj. [ ſequens, Latin. 
1. Following; tucceeding, 5 ae 
Let my trial be mine own confeflion : 
Immediate ſentence then, and ſequent death, 

Is all the grace I beg. Shakejp. Meaſure for 
There he dies, and leaves his race ie 
yes. mto a nation ; and now 2605 | | 

_  Sulpe to a ſequent king, who ſecks 5 
Tolltop their — | by 2 Milton's Paradiſe Lal. 


2. Conſequential. N 
ö [from the adjective.] A fellower. Not 
In vue, : | 


Here he hath framed a letter to a ſequent of the ſtranger 
queen's, which accidentally miſcarricd. Shakejpeares 
To SEQUE'STER. ©, a. f frquoſtrer, Fr, fecrifiar, Span. 
Jequeſtro, low Latin. * 
1. Toſeparate from others for the ſake of privacy. 
hy are you ſequeſter d from all your tram? Shakeſp. 


Mejor 


i 


Too the which place a poor /equefter'd ſtag, | 
That from the hinier's kum fad t en a hurt, 1 U. 
Did come to languiſh. | Shakeſp. Ars lite 


c In ſhady bow r, 
More ſacred and ſeguſter d, though but feign d, 
Pan or Sylvanus never ſlept. 
Ye ſacred Nine! that all my ſoul poſſeſs 
Whoſe raptures fire me, and whoſe viſions 
Bear me, oh bear me to ſequeſter'd ſcenes 
Of bow'ry mazes, and ſurrounding greens. 
2. To put aſide; to remove. .-1 aFairs, yet 
Although I had wholly ſequeſtered my civil aft, 97.) 
ſet down, but of long- continued experience e Is, 
ne in books, what I thought perti Bades. 
3. To withdraw ; to ſegregate. E - 
A thing as ſeaſona wn grief as in joy, as ow being 
added unto actions of great weight and neon (oh 
uſed when men molt ſequefler themſelves from 3m, | 


4. Iv " aſide from the uſe of the owner to that of others. 
5. To deprive of poſſeſhons. _ nens and bY 
It wa; his e his cook, his five _ fare | 
French ragou's, which /equeBered him; an 105 i 
came by his poverty as ünfully as jome uiually 
riches, | 
SEQUE'STRABLE. adj. [from ſegueſirate.] 
r. Subject to privation. 
2, Capable of ſeparation. 
Hartſhorn, and divers 


Miles. 


bleſs, 
Par. 


ͤZ— —— A 


þ 


| a 20!- 
other bodies belongmg ws 


fly Jeu 


mal kingdom, abound with a not une by Bok: 


Y. 


ßen. 


be 
trols 
ded, 
Roy, 
ougu- 


(eneſs, 
en. 


SEM 


{eacon 


gte. 


. U. 


| $887 


8 k R 


emp: contagions more periſh fer want of neceſſaries, 
1 


| | Wwhichithey could not but evidently know that God Had ſet 
from — 1. . Lſegueſtration, Fr. from ſequeſtrate;]} | up. 2 2 Locke. | 
SeQUBSTRA TO frement⸗ 3 N The nymph did like che ſcene appear, | 
| addictron him any ſtudy, , 3 Soft fell her words as flew the air. Prior. 
wr — any ee, „ N I ty 2 7 — ſcrene. ] Serenity. 
and arity. eſp. V. E NITU DE. . . {trom ſerene.] Caimneſs; coolneſs of 
en bebe ere, ine ge, | mind: Nan al U 


*, ſelf from the noiſe and toils of the world ; 
— Corn dro ſeen by eyes too much fixt upon infe- 
nor objeRts. On. EY 

„ Di —_— Temain ynſevered, the fire only dividing the 
* ſmaller particles, hindering reſt and continuity, 
— any F elementary principles. Boyle. 
ing ſet alide. A 
p ae Kary Monmouth firſt began to reign, * 
fore whoſe glory I was great in arms 


This loathſome ſequeſtration have I had : Shak. Hen. VI. | 2. Peace; quietnets; not diſturbance. 


dation of the uſe and profits of a poſleſſion. 1 

* e a fingle ſpot in the glebe more batren, the rector 

or vicar m 2 g . , 1 2 

build upon it, under pain of /equefiration. Swift, 
100er Leros [from ſequeftyate.] One who takes 

n 4 man the profit of his poſleſſions. | 


| ocke. 
[am fallen into the hands of publicans and ſequefirators, SERGE. 7. J. Lege, French; xerga, Spaniſh, which Covai- 


taken all from me. „„ e 
var Fae 7. [Italian, perhaps of Oriental original. The 
i is lolt in the pronunciation. ] houſe of women kept for 
nv a great deal more ſolid content to be found in a | 
conttant courſe of well living, than in the r ger ot a 
| orris, 
Rt 1. / [Ne One of the order of angels. : 
He is infinitely more remote in the rea} excellency of his 


nature, from the higheſt and pertecteſt of all created beings, | 1+ An otficer wheſe buſinets it is to execute the commands of 


un the pureſt ſeraßh is from the moſt contemptible part of 
ning — nne muſt infinitely exceed what our 


ow underttandings can conceive of him. Locke, 
"As ful, as perfect, in vile man that mourns ——  \| 
As the rapt ſeraph that adores and burns. Pope. 


reg. þ 6g [ forapdique, French; from ſeraph.} | 2 


SERAPHICK. Angelick; angelical. 


Sera bicł arms and trophies, 

"Tis to the world a ſecret yet, 
Whether the nymph, to pleaſe her ſwain, 
Talks in a high romantick ſtram; 

Or whether he at laſt deſcends 5 
Tolike with leſs ſeraphick ends. Sabi. 
di RAPHIM. ./ 6 his 1s properly the plural of ſoraph, and 
therefore cannot have s added; yet, in compliance with our | 
knguage, ſeraphims is ſometimes written.} Angels of one 
of the heavenly orders. HED 1 8 
To thee cherubim and ſeraphim continually do cry. 
n Common Prayer. 
Then flew one of che ſerapbims unto me, having a live coal 
in his hand. | . Laiab, vi. 6. 
e another row. Milian. 
Stax. adj. [reaman, Saxon, to dry.] Dry; withered; no 
longer green. dee SEAR. | Tas 
The muſes, that were wont green bays to wear, 
Now bringen bitter elder-branches ſere. Spenſer. 
He is detormed, crooked, old, and ſere, HY 
Ill-fac'd, worſe bodied, hapeleſs every where 
Vicigus, ungentle. . Shakeſp. Comedy of Errours. | 
2 tre this diurnaFftar 8 EEE 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather'd beams | 
Refleted, may with matter ſere foment. Mil:an. | 
2 wood from the rotten hedges took, | 
And ſeeds of latent fire from flintsprovoke. Dryden. 
On a ſere branch, n 
1 to the bank, I ſat me down, _ 
Muling and ſtill. © Rowve's Royal Convert. 


Milton. 


disk. Ok [Of this word I know not the etymology, nor, | 2. Important; weighty not trifling. 
ro 85 


cept from this paſſage, the meaning. Can it come, like 
ſteers, from pcynan, Saxon, to cut? ] Claw z talon. 7 


£964, 
| Two eagles, MIS ; 
That, mounted on the winds, together ſtill 
Their ſtrokes extended; but arriving now | 
Amidſt the council, over every brow | 1 
Shook their thick wings, and threat'ning death's cold fears, 
Theirnecks and cheeks tore with their exger ſeres. Chapm. 
Ferna bk. n. ſ. | ſerenade, Fr. ſerenata, Italian, whence, 
in Milton, ſerenate, from ſerenus, Latin, the lovers com- 
monly re miſtreſſes in fair nights.] Muſick or 
ub with which ladies are entertained by their lovers in the | 


Mixt dance, or wanton maſk, or midnight ball, 
Or ſerenate, which the ſtary d lover ſings 5 N 
0 his proud fair; beſt quitted with diſdain. Milton. 
Fooliſh ſwallow, what doſt thow PRES 
do often at my window do, Ins 


With thy tuneleſs ſerenade ? 7 Coxvley. | 
all] the —— nightly reſt invade, is 
ther deaf doors, withſome vile ſerenaue? Dryden. 


97 tancies he never ſhould have been the man he is, 
a 1 b. he broke windows, and diſturbed honeſt people 
th his midnight ſerenades, when he was a young fellow. 

' Addiſon. 


Senn DE. va {from the noun.] To entertain with | 


toturnal muſick. 
continued to ſerenade her every morning, till thequeen 
CREE, 64. J, Pane, ©? Sprdfitor. 
. Ys | ferein, | tin. 
d ee, ee Lan. 
N Spirits live inſpher “ BETS a> 
b Perus mild, of * and ſerene air. Fe Mons | 
v UnruMeq eee — in glory, mounts the ſky. ope. 
rbed; : ful or calm 
any Rem Ne e ee 
nere wanted yet a creature might ere [1 
1 ſtature, and pright with en ferent 2 | 
Baer n. Nihon. 
ond une them, by a due remembrance of all that is pal, | 
future life. © eumſpection, and a ſerene expectation of the 
| — reew"s Coſmol. 


heſe eyes that roll in vain, 
VITTTA . en ene hath quench'd their orbs. Milton. 


ver death doth pleaſe t appear, 


Rings kn fuck ſerener, French; ſereno, Latin.) 


| 


rr. v. nm To ſequeſter; to ſeperate from | 2. With unruffled temper ; toollyy 


s Sermbns, | SERENITY. 2, . ¶ ſerenite, Fr. from ſerenus, Latin.]! 
| 2+ Calmnels; temperature. = 


ay be obligedy by the caprice or pique of the bi- | 3+ Evennets of temper; coolneſs of mind. 


SE'RGEANT. =. /. | ſergent, French; ſergente, Ital. 805 


Lore is curious of little things deſiring to be of angelical| good and har 
ay of hertect innocence, and ſer apical fervour. Taylor, | 3+ A lawyer of the lügheſt rank under a judge. 
4. It 18 a title given to ſome of the king's ſervants z as, /er- 


SERGEANTRY. A. ſ. {from ſergeant.] 


. yeant. 3 5 
SERIES. . /. | ſerie, Fr. ſeries, Latin. ] 
t. Sequence; order, 
text as it lies in the ſeries of the epiſtle. a ü 
The chafins of the correſpondence I cannot ſupply, —— ; | 

Hope. 
2. Succeſſion; courſe. 5 


SE'RIOUS. adj. [ ferieux, Fr. ſerius, Latin.) 


All is but toys. . Stakeſpare's Macbeth. 
| SE'RIOUSLY. adv. {from ſerions.] Gravely ; ſolemnly; in 


Aa „ 
woe n./. An obſtruRion in the optick nerve. 


rom the adjective.] A calm damp evening. | 
7 1210 > ſwords, ſhot, fickneſs, all are there. B Jobnſ. 
1, 


Th 2 care 1 
; * to ſerene, and drive ; 
_ NELY, ade, ty hong! Phillips. | 


SER 


Whatever practical rule is g broken, eanhot be 
ſuppoſed innatey it being impoſſible that men would, with- 
out ſhame or fear, confidently. and ſerenely break a rule, 


From the equal diſtribution of the phlegmatick humour, 
will flow quietudrand/erenitude inthe atfections. Wotton, | 


In the conltitution of a perpetual equinox, the beſt art 
of the globe would be deſolate; — 1 to chat little Thar 
would be inhabited, there is no reaſon to expect that it | 
would conttantly enjoy that admired calm and erent; Bent. 


Pure ſerenity apace 
Tbamſon. 


Induces thought, and contemplation ſtill. 
A general peace and ſerenity new! ſucceeded a general 
trouble and cloud throughout all his . Temple, 

I cannot fee how any men ſhould ever tranſgreſs thoſe 
moral rules, with confidence and ſerenity, were they innate, 
and ſtamped upon their minds. | 


ruvias derives from #trica, Arabick ; Skinner from /erge, 

German, a mat.] A kind of cloth. | 

The ſame wool one man felts into a hat, another weaves 

into cloth, another into kerſey or ſerge, and another into | 

arras. 8 by Hale. 

Ye weavers, all your ſhuttles throw, 1 
And bid broad-cloths And /erges grow. Gay. 


fervicus, Latin. ] 


magiltrates, | 
Had I but time, as this fell ſergeant, Death, 

Is ſtrict in his arreit, oh, I could tell, Shakeſpeare. 
When it was day, the magittrates ſent the ſergeaurs, ſuy- 
Es Let theſe men go. | 


This is the get, 


None ſhould be made /ergeants, but tuch as probably | 
might be held fit to be judges afterwards. ace. 


e ant chirurgeous. 


Grand ſergeantry is that where one holdeth lands of the 
king by ſervice, which he ought to do in his own perſon 
unto him: as to bear the King's banner or his ſpear, or to 
lend his hott, or to be his martha], or to blow a born, when he | 
teeth his enemies mvade the land; or to find a man at arms 
to fight within the four eas, or elle to do it himſelf; or to 
bear the king's {word before him at his. coronation, or on. 
that day to be his ſewer, carver, butler, or chamberlain. Pe- 
tit ſergeantry is where a man holdeth land of the King, to 

eld him yearly fome ſmall thing toward his wars: as a | 
word, dagger, bow, knite, tpear, puir of gloves of mail, a 
pair of ſpurs, or ſuch like, Cowvel 


5 
Draw out that antecedent, by reflecting briefly upon the 
ard of Infidelity, 


deſtroyed too many letters to preſerve any ſertes, 


| _ This is the ſerzes of perpetual woe, | | 
Which thou, alas ! and thine, are born to know, Pope. 


1. Grave; ſolemn; not volatile; not light of behaviour, 


I'll hence to London on a ſerzeus matter. Shakeſpeare. 
There's nothing ſer:cxs in mortality; 


earneſt; without levity. _ . 

It cannot but be matter of very dreadful confideration 
to any one, ſober and in his wits, to think ferien with 
himfelf, what horror and confuſion muſt — ſurprite that 

man, at the laſt day of account, who had led his whole life 


by one rule, when God intends to judge him by another. 


South. 
5 All laugh to find l 
Unthinking plainneis ſo o' erſpread thy mind, 
That thou couldſt ſeriomſiy perſuade the crowd 
To keep their oaths, and to believe a God. Dryden. 


Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian, Lactantius, and Arnobius, tell 
us, that this martyrdom firſt of all made them ſeriouſly in. 
quifitive into that religion, which could endue the mind 
with ſo much ftrength, and overcome the fear of death, nay, 
raiſe an earneſt deſire of it, though it appeared in all its ter- 
rors. | | I, Addiſon, 
SERIOUSNESS. 2. /. [from ſerions.} Gravity ; ſolemmity; 

earneſt attention. 2, l a 

That ſpirit of religion and Jer, vaniſhed all at once, 
and a ſpirit of libertiniſm and profancneſs ſtarted up in the 
room of it, ' Atterbury's Sermons. 

The youth was received at the door by a ſervant, who then 


onducted him with great ſilence and ſeriouſneſs to a long 
. ened at 2 Addtifon"s Spett. | 


llery which was 
SEE MOCINA'PION. n. ſ. { ſermocinatiy, Latin.) The act or 
practice of making ſpeeches. _ „ oy 
Anden aner n. ſ. ¶ ſermocinor, Latin.) A preacher; 
a ſpeechmaker. 8 | 
heſe obſtreperous ſermocinators make eaſy impreſſion 

upon the minds of the vulgar. Hoavel, 
SERMON. . f. { ſermon, French; fermo, Lat.] A difcourle 


of inſtruction pronounced by a divine for the edification of |. 


the le. X 4 
Atoronr /irmoxr,be they never ſo ſound and perfect, God's 
word they are not, as the ſermons of the prophers were; no, 
they are but ambiguoully termed his word, becauſe his wor 
is commonly the ſubje whereof they treat, and muſt be 
the role whereby they are framed. _ Hooker, 
This our lite, exempt from publick haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, _ 
Sermons in ſtones, and good in every thing. Shakefpeare. 
In bis /ermons unto the loldiers, and in open talk with the 
nobility, it ſhould ſeem that he himſelf had been enough to 
have overthrown the Turks. Knolles"s Hiflory of the Turks, 
Sermons he heard, yet not ſo many 

As left no time to practiſe an: 
He heard them reverently, and then . 
His practice preach d them o'er again- . Craſt ao. 
Many, while they have preache Chriſt in their . 


le me | 3835 01; 35. 
petty officer in the 285 . | {| 


Who, like a good and hardy ſoldier, fought, Shakeſp... i 


—̃ — 


have read a lecture of atheiſm in their practice. South, | 


a” "VN 


To SMAMON.. v. 4. er money, Fr. from the noun.] 


1. To diſcourſeè as in a ſermon. 


Some would rather have good diſcipline delivered plainly 
by way of pi or /ermoned at large, than thus cjoutli A 
inwrapped — deviſes. ot} 125 
2. To tutor; to teach dogmatically z to leſſon. 
Come, ſermon me no farther: 
No villainous bounty yet hath paſt my heart. Shah; 
SE'R MOUNTAIN, or Sefels. nf. | Alex; at. A plants 
It hath a roſe and umbellated'ttower, conſiſting of feverul 
leaves, which are ranged erbicularly, and reit on t eempiles 
ment, which becomes a fruit compoſed of two large oblong 
furrowed feeds, having foliaceous ridges on one hde,, Ts 
theſe notes muit be added, that the lobes af the leaves are 
„long, and intire, excepting their extremity, where they 
are {lightly cut into three parts. Millar: 
—_—_ oy 1 a. ſ. | ſeręiti, French. ] Thin or watery part of 
Od. : 
In thele the ſalt and lixivinted is divided between 
the guts and the bladder ; but it 2 undivided in bi dba 
| WT i Brown: 
The tumour of the throat, which occaſions the difficulty or 
ſwallowing and breathing, proceeds from a ſerofity obſtruct. 
ing the glands, which may be watery, œdematoſe, and ſehir- 
Tous, according to the viſcolity of the humour. Arbrihnot. 
SE ROUS. adj. { fereux, French; ſeroſus, Latin. | 


1. Thin; watery, Uſed of the part of the blood Joie ſepa- 


rates in congelation from the grumous or red part, 
2. Adapted to wig {erum. , . Ts x 
[This diſeaſe is commonly an extravaſation of ſerum, re- 
ceived in ſoine cavity of the body; for thete may be allo a 
droply by a dilatation of the ſerous vellels, as that in the 0va- 
rium. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


* P 1 Thi! | * are often venatnous 
1 hey are divided into two Kinds; the wiper, which bring 
young; and the ſrake, that lays ep N * 2 8 
She was arrayed all in lily white; 5 
Aud in her tight- hand bore a cup of gold, 
Wich wine and Water filled up to the height; 
In which a ent did himſelf enfold, 1 
Iubhat horror made to all that did behold, Fairy Qucen. 
„ © She ſtruck me with her tongue, f 
Moſt. /e pent like, upon the very heart. Cheb. K. Lead. 
3 15 or under ground, or circuit wide, 


Haply piercing through the dark diſguiſe, 
The hit I challeng'd ** whoſe practis'd wit 
Knew all the ſerpent mazes of decen, By 
Eludes my ſcarch. Pope's Ochſſey. 
SERPENTINE, adj. f ſerpentinut, Lat. from ſtrpent.] 


1. Reſembling a ſerpent, | | 
Ils cxarved of him to lead me to the top of this rock, with 
| meaning to free him from fo ſerpentine a companion as am 


Hicluey. 
and winding tail, and a crett or comb ſomewhat like a cock; 


_ Nothing wants, but that thy ſhape 
Like his, and colour ſerpentine, may frew 
___ Phy inward fraud, How's Patadiſe Lofts 
Ihe figures and their parts ought to have a /2rpentine and 
flaming form naturally: thefe forts of outlines have, I know 
not what of life and feeming motion in them, which ver 
much reſembles the activity of the flame aud ferpent. pd | 


 Convel. | 2. Winding like a ſerpent antraftuonrs, = 
\ SERGEANTSBIP, A. / [ from ſergeant.) The office of a ler- K 12 


Nor can the ſun 9 
Perfect a circle, or maintain his war 
1 on inch direct ; but where he roſe to-day _ 
le comes no more, but with a cozening line To: 
Steals by that point, and fo is ſerpentine. Dom, 
IIis hand the adorned firmament diſplay'd, 
Thoſe ſerpentine, yet conſtant motions made, 
How many ſpacious countries does the Rhine, 
In winding banks, and mazes ſerpentine, 
Trayerſe, before he ſplits in Belgia's plain, 
And, loſt in ſand, creeps to the 
SERPENTINE. 2. ſ. An herb, 
SERPENTINE Stone. u. /. 


— 


was green, variegated with fpots of black, thence called the 
black ophites j another, called the white ophites, was green 
alſo, but variegated with ſpots of white: the third was called 
tephria, and was of a grey colour, variegated with fmall 
black ſpots, The firft ſpecies was chiefty uſed in medicine, 
and found by the ancients only in Egypt; but it is frequent 


in Italy, and we have whole quarnes of it in Wales. 
poiſon of the bite of ſerpents; but it : now jultly rejected. 


Accept in good part a bottle made of a ſerpentine ſlone 
which Kad the quitiry to give any wine or od avg eat hal} 


operation of the ſpaw-water, and is very medicinabte for rhe 
cure of the ſpleen and gravet. EN Wotton, 
SE'RPENTS Tongue. n./. An hey. Ainſworth. 
| SE'RPET. 2. /. A baſket. 2:  Arſaworth. 
SERPI'GINOUS, adj. [from ſtrpigo, Latin.) Piſeaſcd with a 


and was covered with white ſcales. | Gn 
SERPIGO. n, ſ. ¶ Latin. A kind of tetter. 
| For thy own bowels, which do call thee ſirez 
Do curſe the gout, ſerpigo, and the rheum, 5 
For ending thee no ſooner. Shakeſpeare. 
She had a node with pains on her right leg, and 2% 
on her right hand. Aa ? teman. 
To SERR. V. a. [ * rh French.] To drive hard together; 
to croud into a 
ſerving reception. 8 . eng 
The trowning and knitting of the bows is a gathering 
or ſerring of the ſpirits, to reſiſt in ſome meaſure ; and allo 
this knitting will follow upon earneſt anche 777 be 
without ditlike, | Bacon's Natural Hi 
Heat attenuates and fends forth the ſpirit of a body, and 
upon that the more groſs parts contract aud ſerr themſelves 


* 


iſeman. 


— 


All that have ſerrate teeth are caruivorous. 2. 
The common heron hath long legs for wading, a long nec 
anſwerable thereto to reach prey, a wide throat to pouch it, 
and long toes with ſtrong booked talons, one of which is re- 
markably ſerrate on the edge. .Derham's Phy/ico-Theology. 
This ttick is uſually knotted, and always armed: one of 
them with a curious ſhark's tooth near an inch long, and in- 
dented or ſerrated or both edges; a ſcurvy weapon, Greg. 
SE N 1 n. ſ. {from ſerra, Latin.] Formation in ths 
ſhape of a faw, | 
e ATURE, . f. [from ſerra, Lat.] Indenture like teeth 
0; laws. 7 ö . 
; Theſe are ferrated on the edges; but the ſerrature; are 
| deeper and groſſer than in any of the reit. W; 


His preaching much, but more his prattice . : 


A living /ermen of the truths he taught. In. 


To $ERRY, L. 4. Lſerrer, French; ſerrato, Ital.] To prets 


cli; 


Spenſer; | 


SERPENT. . f. [ eypens, Latin.] An animal that moves 


With ſerpent error lation by tound their way, Hilton. ; 


This of ours is deſcribed with legs, wings, a rpenting 


Brown, | 


main? Blachm. | 
| Ainſworth 
There were three ſpecies of this ſtone known among the. 


ancients, all reſembling one another, and celebrated for the 4 
ſame virtues, They were all of the marble kind: the one 


in the deſarts of Arabia, in the iſlands of the Archipelagog 
"0 
ancients tell us, that it was a certain remedy againſt the 


P's Materia Medica: 


ö ; 
be infuſed therein for four and twenty hours, the taſte ande 
| 


bene in bent 1 
The ſkin behind her ear downwards mn. 


3 PR 


a Fpige 


ntle ſpace. Not received into uſe, nor des 


ory. | 


together. g e . 
SERRATE; 7 &dj. Herren Latin] Formed with jags or | 
Sr'x RATED. J indentures like the edge of a fw. 


ga. 1 * 


- — SS eS_—_- a 8” 


ole; to drive hard together. Far ferry Bacon uſes ſer ; | 
but neither ſer nor ſeryy are received. 5 5 
9 3 With them roſe r 
A foreſt huge of ſpears; and n helms 
Appear'd, anc ſerried ſhields in thick array, : 
Ol death immcaſurable, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Foul diſſipation follow'd, and forc'd rout ; | 
Nor farv'diit to relax their ſerried files. Milt. Par. Loft. 
SERVANT. 2. f. | ſervant, French; ſerwmus, Latin. ] 
1. One who attends another, and acts at his command. The 
correlative of maſter. 
We are one in fortune; both | | 
Fell by our ſer wants, by thoſe men we lov'd moſt, Shak. 
I had rather be a country ſervant maid, | 
Than a great queen with this condition, Shakeſpeare. 
He dijdain'd not 
Milton. 
Dryden, 


'T henceforth the form of ſervant to aſſume, 
For maſter or for /ervant here to call 
Was all alike, where only two were all. 
2. One in a ſtate of ſubjection. Unuſual, 
Being unprepar'd, 
Our will became the ſerwant to defect, 
Which elſe ſhould tree have wrong'd. 
3. A word ot civility uſed to ſuperiours or equals. 
This ſubjection, due from all men to all men, is ſomethin 
more than tlie compliment of courſe, When our betters te 
us they are our humble ſervants, but underſtand us to be 


their flaves. Swift. 
To SERVANT. v. a. [from the noun, ] To ſubject, Not in 
ule. 


My affairs 

Are ſervanted to others: though I owe 
My revenge properly, remiſſion lies ES 
In Volſcian breaſts. © Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
To SERVE. v. a. | ſervir, French; ſervio, Latin. } 1 
1. To attend at command, __ 
Hghecauſe thou art my brother, 
ſerve me for nought? 2 Gen. xxix. 15. 

A goddeſs among gods ador'd, and ſerv'd 

By angels numberlets, thy daily train, 

2. To obey ſervilely or meanly. 


To wealth a ſervant, but make wealth 
3. To ſupply with food ceremoniouſly. | 
Others, pamper'd in their ſhameleſs pride, 
Are ſerv'd in is. and in their chariots ride. 
4. To bring as a menial attendant. 


ſerve thee. Den b. 


Dryden 45 


Bid them cover the table, ſerve in the meat, and we will |. 


come in to dinner. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Soon after our dinner was ſerved in, which was right good | 
viands, both for bread and meat: we had alſo drink of three 
ſorts, all wholeſome and good. Bacon. 
hHeſmeared with the horrid juice of ſepia, they danced a lit- 
tle in phantaſtick poſtures, retired a while, and then return - 
ed, ſerving up a banquet as at ſolemn funerals. Taylor. 
Some part he roaſts; then ſerves it up ſo dreſt, 
And bids me welcome to this humble tealt  _ 
Mov'd with diſdain, | 
I with avenging flames the palace burn'd. Dryden. 
The ſame meſs ſhould be ſerved up again for ſupper, and 
breaktaſt next morning. Arbuth. Hiſtory of fo n Bull. 

5. To be ſubſervient or ſubordinate to. 5 N 

Bodies bright and greater ſhould not ſerve 
The lets not bright. : 

6. To ſupply with any thing. N TE 
They that ſerve the city, ſhall ſerve it out of all the tribes 
of Iſrael. | ir RV Ute . 

7. To obey in military actions. | 
3. To be {uthcient to. 

If any ſubject, intereſt, or 


5 Yr fancy has recommended, their 
rlaeaſoning is aſter their faſhion; it /erves their turn. Locke. 
9. To be of ule to; to aſſiſt. 


When a ſtorm of a ſad miſchance beats upon our ſpirits, 


turn it into ſome advantage, by obſerving where it can ſerve | 


another end, either of religion or prudence, aylor. 
10. To promote. 8 ä | | 
| He conſider'd every creature . 
Moſt opportune might ſerve his wiles. Milton. 


11. To comply with, s 
They think herein we ſerve the time, becauſe thereby we 
eit ber hold or ſeck preferment. Hooker. 
12. To ſatisfy ; to content. : 
| As the former empty plea ſerved the ſottiſh Jews, this 
equally ſerves theſe to put them into a fool's paradiſe, by 
teediny their hopes, without changing their lives. South. 
ls . would ſerve them then but riding. L' Eftrange. 
One halt-pint bottle /erwves them both to dine, 
And is at once their vinegar and wine. 
13. To ſtand inſtead of any thing to one. | 
The dull flat falſehood ſerves for policy, 
And in the cunning, truth itſelf's a lye. 


Pope. 


= Pope. | 
14. N French. ] To SERVE himſelf of. To make 


uſe of. A mere Gallicitm, EE 
A compleat brave man muſt know ſolidly the main end he 
is in the world for; and withal how to ſerve himſelf of the 
divine's high contemplations, of the metaphyſician's ſubtile 
ſpeculations, and of the natural philoſopher's minute obſer- 


ations, J Digby on the Soul. 
They would ſerve themſelves of this form. Taylor. 
I will ſerve myſelf of this conceſſion. Chillingworth. 


It is much more ealy for men to ſerve their own ends of 
thoſe principles, which they do not put into men, but find 
there. 223 Tillotſon's Sermons. 

If they elevate themſelves, tis only to fall from a higher 
Place, becauſe they ſerve themſelves of other men's wings, 
neither underſtanding their uſe nor virtue. Dryden's Dufreſ. 

15. To requite: as, he ſerved me ungratefully. | 

16, {In divinity.] To worſhip the Supreme Being. 

-___ Matters hid leave to God, him ſerve and fear. Milton. 
17. To SERVE a warrant. To ſeize an offender, and carry 
ro juſtice. 1 
Te Senve. van 
1. To be a ſervant, or flave, 

Ifrae] ſerved for a wife, and for a wife he kept ſheep. Hoſ. 
Wewill give thee this alſo, for the ſervice which thou ſhalt 
 ferve with me. 3 | Gen. xx. 27, 

2. To be in ſubjection. 

Thou haſt made me to ſerve with thy fins ; thou haft 
wearied me with thine iniquities, Tai 

3. To attend; to wait. | | 

Martha was cumbered about much ſerving, and ſaid, 
| LO „do thou not care that my ſiſter hath llt me to ſerve 
alone! | 

4. To act in war. N 

Both more or leſs have given him the revolt; 
And none ſerve with but conſtrained things, 
Whoſe hearts are ablent too, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Many noble gentlemen came out of all parts of Italy, who 
had before been great commanders, but now /ervedas pri- 
vate gentlemen without pay, Krolles's Hiflory of the Turks, 
3. To produce the end deſired, | 
The look bewrayed, that as ſhe uſed theſe ornaments, not 
for herſelt, but to prevail with another, fo ſhe feared that 
all would not ſerve, 8 Sidney. 
&. To be ſufficient for a purpoſe, 
_* _ Take it, ſhe ſaid; and when your needs require, 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


mould'ſt thou therefore N 


Milion. 
When wealthy, ſhew thy wiſdom not to be | 1 


2 


5. Attendance on any ſuperiour. 


| Milton, | 


| 


| 16, 


Iſaiah, xliii. 24. 


uke, x. 40. 


7. To ſuit; to be convenient. as 494 
We have the ſummary of all our grief, ö | 
When time ſhall ſerwe to ſhew in articles. Shakeſpeare: : 
Yet time ſerves, wherein you may redeem ö 
Your baniſh'd honours, . Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
As occaſion ſerves, this noble queen | 
And prince mall follow with a freſh ſupply. + Shakeſp. 
Read that; tis with the royal ſignet ſign'd, 
And given me by the king, when time ſhould ſerve, 
Jo be perus'd by you. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
8. To conduce; to be of uſe. 5 
Churches, as every thing elſe, receive their chief perfec- 
tion from the end whereunto they ſerve. oer. 
Our ſpeech to worldly ſuperiors we frame in ſuch ſort as 
ſerveth belt to inform and perſuade the minds of them, who 
otherwiſe neither could nor would greatly regard our necel- 
ſities. oi . 4 Hooker. 
Prieſts ſerve unto the example and ſhadow of heavenly 
W f | Heb. viii. 5. 
| ho leſſens thee, againſt his purpoſe ſerves 1 
To maniteſt the more thy might. Milton. 
Faſhion is, for the moſt part, nothing but the oftentation 
of riches z and therefore the high price of what ſerves to 
that, rather encreaſes than leſſens its vent. Locke. 
Firit inveſtigate the variety of motions and figures made 
by the organs which ſerve tor articulation, and the variet 
of matter to which thoſe articulations are ſeverally applied. 
| | a Holder. 
Our victory only ſerved to lead us on to further viſionary 
proſpetts. _ 9 Py Swift. 
9. To officiate or miniſter. 1 8 
SERVICE. z. /. [ ſervice, French; ſervitmum, ue! = 
1. Menial ottice; low buſineſs done at the command of a ma- 


er. ; 
The baniſh'd Kent, who in diſguiſe 
Folluw'd his king, and did him ſervice 
Improper for a five. © Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
2. Attendance of a ſervant, Fe 
Both fell by our ſervants, by 
A mott unnatural and faithlels 
Place; office of a ſervant. 1 
I have ſerved Prince Florizel; but now I am out of ſer- 
VICE. , CIP Shakeſpeare. 
Buy opprefling and betraying me, : | 
Thou might'ſt have ſooner got another ſerwice. Shakeſp. 
Theſe that accuſe him are a yoke of his diſcarded men; 
very rogues, now they be out of ſervice. . Shakeſpeare. 
A court, properly a fair, the end of it trade and gain; tor 
none would go to Heer that thinks he has enoug 
well of himſelf. _ | 
4. Any WY done by way of duty vo a ſuperiour. 
hat /erwice is not ſervice, 19 being done, 


thoſe men we lov'd moſt Þ 
ervice, Shakeſpeare. 


L 


Temple. 


But being ſo allow'd. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
This poem was the laſt piece of ſervice I did tor my 
maſter King Charles. 1 Dryden. 


Madam, I entreat true peace of you, . 
Which I will purchaſe with my duteous ſervice. Shakeſp. 
Riches gotten by ſervice, though it be ot the beſt rife, yet 
when gotten by flattery, may be placed amongſt the _ 
| Bacon. 
6. Profeſſion of reſpect uttered or ſent. e 
I am a woman, lacking wit, 
To make a ſeemly anſwer to ſuch perſons, 3 
Pray do my ſervice to his majeſty. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 
7. Obedience; ſubmiſſion. | . 
Thou Nature, art my goddeſs; to thy lau? 
My Nee are bound. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
God requires no man's ſervice upon hard and unreaton- 
able terms. „ Tillotſon's Sermons. 
8. Act on the performance of which poſſeſſion depends. 
Although they built caſtles and made freeholders, yet were 
there no tenures and ſervices reſerved to the crown; but the 
lords drew all the reſpect and dependency of the common 


ſerwices requilite to the ſupport of it be ſupplied, without a 
diſtinction of ſtations, and a long ſubordination of offices. 
| | „ Kogers. 
10. Employment; buſineſs. | 17 228 | 
Iff ſtations of power and truſt were conſtantly made the 
rewards of virtue, men of great abilities would endeavour 
to excel in the duties of a religious life, in order K 
themſelves for publick ſervice. _ Wwyft. 
11. Military duty. e 
When he cometh to experience of ſervice abroad, or is 
put to a piece or pike, he maketh a worthy ſoldier. Spenſer. 
At the parliament at Oxford, his youth and want of ex- | 
perience in ſea ſervice had ſomewhat been ſhrewdly touch- 
ed, even before the ſluices of popular liberty were yet ſet } 
open. Motton's Buckingham. | 
12. A military atchievement. 3 . | 
Such fellows will learn you by rote where ſervices were 
done, at ſuch and ſuch a breach. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
13. Purpoſe; uſe. 
All the veſſels of the king's houſe are not for uſes of ho- 
nour, ſome be common tuft” and tor mean ſervices, yet pro- 
fitable. my g Spelman. 
14. Uſeful office; advantage. __ 
The ſtork's plea, when taken in a net, was the jor wet ſne 
did in picking up venomous creatures. Eflrange. 
The clergy prevent themſelves from doing much /erwzce to 
religion, by affecting ſo much to converſe with each other, 
and caring ſo little to mingle with the laity. Sæwift. 
Gentle ſtreams viſit populous towns in their courſe, and 
are at once of ornament and ſervice to them. Pope. 
15. Favour, 
To thee a woman's ſervices are due, _ 
— fool uſurps my body. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Publick office of devotion. 
According to this form of theirs, it muſt 
no ſermon, no ſervice. Hooker. 
If that very ſerwice of God in the Jewiſh ſynagogues, 
which our Lord did approve and ſanctify with his own pre- 
ſence, had ſo large portions of the law and prophets, roge- 
ther with the many prayers and pſalms read day by day, as 
equal in a manner the length of ours, and yet in that reſpect 
was never thought to deſerve blame; is it now an offence 
that the like meaſure of time is beſtowed in the like man- 
ner? : | Heaker. 
I know no neceſſity why private and ſingle abilities ſhould 
quite juſtle out and deprive the Church of the joint abilities | 
and concurrent gifts of many learned and god) men, ſuch 
as the compoſers of the ſerv:ce-book were. King Charles. 
The congregation was diſcompoſed, and divine ſervice 
broken off. 5 IR __ Watts, 
18. Courſe; order of diſhes. EW ON 
Cleopatra made Antony a ſupper ſumptuous and royal; 
howbeit there was no extraordinary ſervice * Ls the 


board. a ewwell. 
19. A tree and fruit. [ forbus, Latin. 
The flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, which are Faser or- 
bicularly, and expand in form of a roſe, whoſe flower - cup 
afterwards becomes a fruit ſhaped like a pear or medlar: to 


» 


hf. 


This little brand will ſervs to light your fire. Dryden. 


which muſt be added, pe leaves like that of the aſh. 
| | _ » Miliar., 


+] SE'RVILE. adj. [| ſerwil, French; /irwil; 
II. Slavich; dependant z mean. 7 Hi 


h to live | 


; 3. Slavery, the condition of A ſlave. ; 5 ; 


people unto themſelves,  Dawies's State of Ireland. 
9. Actual duty; office. 1 | 
The order of human ſociety cannot be preſerved, nor the | 


ſtand for a rule, | 


| SESQUIA'LTER, 


in his left hand a baſket 6 Frites low aud eg 
- that ripen late, 4 yo ©, Bd Other fry. 
E'RVICEABLE. adj. [ /erviſſable, old Proms 4. Feachan 
1. Active; dibgent; 6 450 4 French, trom ſows 
He was ſent to the King's court, with 3 
2 3 his own {*rwiceable diligence" the 
ing ſo great a pertonage; addi | cove. 
ot hi e ee „ withal more than was ths 
now thee well, a ſerwiceable villa; © vi 
As dutebus to the _ of thy . 7 
As badneſs could deſire. Shakeſpeare; x; 
2. 1 beneficial. W feare's Kizg Laar. 
eligion hath force to qualify all ſort 
them, in publick affairs 1 5 ebe 
apter to rule with conſcience 
the ———_ to obey. | 
o your father charg'd me at ou : 
Be ſerviceable to my — 3 Fe, 
1 — own 1 were to con 
ulinels, and be ſerwiceable to relig : 
A book to juitify the Revolution, Archie iter, 
commended to the king as the molt er viceabl u Molden re, 
. have been publiſhed then. | "ALE Corll 
E RVICEABLENESS. 2. ſ. [from ſerv; 
I, r ere. acki . | 7 es] 
He might continually be in her pref | 
humble /erwviceableneſs and joy to 3 r * 
fore. | X i ever de. 
2. 1 err dire, 
action being tor ſome end, its aptneſs tc 
ed or forbidden, muſt be founded eg Trubel. 
4 [iy 
Norris, 


bl, vAndty 
e: R 
inſeri over 
hu, 
Mook 


© Shakes 
five himſelf — 


* (1,4; 
Ve 
11. 


diſſerviceableneſs to ſome end. | 
Latin,] 


Fight and die, is death deſtroying death; 
Where fearing dying, pays death ſe vile breath Shake) 
From impoſition of ſti ict laws to free © * 
r of large grace, from ſer vile fear 
TofinL | 
Ev'n fortune rules no more a ſerwile land, 
Where exil'd tyrants ſtill by turns command, 
2. Fawning z cringing, }. n 
The molt /erwile flattery is lodged the moſt exfly in d. 
groſſeit capacity; for their ordinary conceit draweti ay); 
ing to their greaters, and then they have not wit to (cw, 
the right degrees of duty. 1 
She muſt bend the ſerwile knee, 9 
And fawning take the ſplendid robber's boon, 73; 
SE'RVILELY. adv. from ſerwile.] Meanly; daviſkly, * 
| T” each changing news, they chang'd affection; . ve 
And1/erwilely from fate expect a king. Dryden'; Ats, 
He affects a ſingularity in his actions and thoughts rides 
5 than ſerwilely to copy from the wiſeſt. "Soo 
E'RV:LENESS, | | 3 i 
can vet ie. tn. J. {from ſer wilt. ] 
1. Slavyhneſs; involuntary obedience. 
V/hat, beſides this unhappy ſervility to cuſtom, can pfl. 
ſibly reconcile men chat own chriſtianity, to a practice wit 
575 iſtant from it? Government of 1} 
2. Mcannels ; dependance; baſcneſs, | 
Ihe angels and demons, thoſe by their ſubferviency, aid 
theſe by the ſervility of their obedience, manifeitly dk 
Chritt and his apoſtles to be veited with an authority et 
from their Lord. | a Ws, 


Melt, 
Prir, 


"I, 


* 


t Taugt, 


To be a queen in bondage, is more vile 
Than is a ſlave in baſe ſervility; 5 
For princes ſhould be fre. Shakeſþ, He V. 

SERVING=MAN. 2. f. [ ſerve and man.] A menial fervart 
Your niece did inore favours to the duke's / 
than ever ſhe beſtowed on me.  Shageſp. Twelfth N gl. 

Juſt in the nick; the cook knock'd thrice, 
And all the waiters in a trice 

His ſummons did obeyz _ 

Each ſerwving- man, with diſh in hand, 
March'd boldly up, like eur train'd band, 

: N Preſented and away, 

_. With Dennis ha did ne'er combine, 
Not you, to ſteal your maſter's wine 
Except a bottle now and then, 

To welcome brother ſerwing-mer. 
SE'RVITOR. 7. /. [ ſerviteur, French. ] 
1. Servant; attendant. A wordoblolete. | 
This workman, whole ſerwitor nature is, be 
the heathens imagining to be more, gave him inthe ks tte 
name of Jupiter; in the air, of Juno; in the water, of Nep. 
tune; in the earth, of Veſta; and Ceres. Haier, 
Your truſty and moſt valiant ſervitor, 
With his free duty recommends you thus, 
Thus are poor ſerwitors, | 
When others fleep upon their quiet beds, 
Conſtrain'd to watch in darknels, rain and cold, Shaxgfs 
Our Norman conqueror gave away to his 1, 
lands and poſſeſſions of ſuch as did oppoſe bis . 1 


** 
Sui 27, 


h Seri 


being only one, 


State}, 


| 1 
Fearful commenting 
Is leaden ſerwitor to dull dela 


Delay leads impotent and fall. pacd beggary. Sale. 


My noble queen, let former grudges pals, 5 
| And henceforth I am thy true ſervitor. Shak. Hen, Vl 
2. One of the loweſt order in the univerlity. 2 
f a ſize with his birth and edu? 
han what a poor hungry eu 
him from his college. Heth 
French; ſcrvilus, Lali. 


fer 

ature hath frame! 
om n lr ft 
1 


. if | » f N 5 
Ariſtotle ſpeaketh of men, w eee xa 


His ſubjects to oppreſſion and contenp'- 
, that ſome peri ; 
lendid ſervitude, ye 
heir own fancy, wi 

and goes 0 
ch abridged 
Sau en. 


2. Servants collectively. 5 
| As im a cumb'rous tram. , 
0 Of herds, ad flocks, and nume10us /e c. ; 
E'RUM. . /. [ Latin. ſt in a 
1. The thin 5 watry * that ſeparates from ther 
liquor, as in milk from the cream. 5 ſeparates 5 
2. Is part of the blood, which in coagylatis : 
t rume. IN 5 zal body: 
Blood is the moſt univerſal juice in 4h 2 een hl 
red part of it differs from the Ane 
lymph, the lymph from the nervous -=_ 
everal other humours ſeparated in the Serench 
adj. [ 3 a 
Latin. 


ade. Mu 


SE8QUIA'LTERAL, 


reatiſe cor! 
0 p 


0 
Vi... 
1. | 


Ewing mor 
u tver de. 


Lig. 


e Command, 

Ceahlens: 

« bag 
Norris, 


th, Soak, 


Mila 
„ Pute. 


exfily in thy 
Wella viel 
vit to ducem 


Wiſhly. 
(tions br ve 
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Ache 1 
„Sts, Tau 


* 
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om, can pol. 
raclict wide. 
f ihe Tui: 


ervzency, aid 
eilly cel 
or drt 


Is, 


þ, How V. 
nial ſervart. 
ſerxung. ria 
weifth Nl. 


Cuctiing, 


uff. 


ingonly one, 
in the K. tte 
ater, of Nep- 

Hooter, 


State} 


old. Shag, 

Jervntors us 

mvahon. 
Davis. 


bal. Hen, U. 


ch and edu: 
ngry frets 
lege. Krug. 
15 Latin.) 


th framed fot 
n fo far fort 
Hale. 


ters 

25%. Hen. 5 
in the world 
certainly 1% 
that te) c 

id goes {0} 


li abndgel 1 
South's Sen. 


11 


ide, Mun. 


is a ratio, where one quantity or number 


etry - 
In geome'!s once and half as much more, as6 and 9, 


contains another 


an the revolutions of the planets about the ſun, and of 
In a dary planets about the primary ones, the periodical 
the {econ aſe quialter proportion to the nean diſtance. 
umes is in 4% 3 Cbeyns. 
dri mary planets revolve about the ſun, ſo the ſe- 
As the OS — ved about them in the fame /e/quialte- 
dark age of their periodical motions to their orbs. 
ral propos | Bentley. 
TE. adj. [In mathematicks. ] Is the proportion 


a CA 
£SQUIPLI or number has to another, in the ratio of one 


one quanuty 


fh odlical times of the planets are in /e/quiplicate pro- 
Ang not a duplicate proportion of the diances from 
pants or the radii z and conſequently the planets cannot 
tie _— about by an harmonically circulating fluid. 
ä Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
umsuat adj. C uipedalis, Latin.] Contain- 
ads EDA'LIAN. 5 ing a loot and a half. 

5120 br my own part, Lam but a pedal, having only 
6 boot and a half of ſtature. : Addijon's Guardian, 
Tail thou ever meaſured the gigantick Ethiopian, whoſe 

: * about cight cubits high, or the fo/quipedalian pig- 
N gl P  Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
7 or aTIAN; [In mathematicks.] Having ſuch a ratio, 

Ss t one quantity or number contains another once and 
1 ue: r4 part more; 28 between 6 and 8, Di, 

ets 10 ill paid 1 2 gy e 
ſuffered more damage by tae ot his ſoldiers than they 
gained pro 

11510 u. 1. J (ien, French; cio, Latin. ] / 8 

1. The Act of BEI, » 


1 * 7 * 7 ex {aps 7 , 
over quick and dead ; tor ſo mug 1s afcenſion into heaven, 


and his fiat tn raht- hand of Hd, do import. Hooker. | 
N of 4 — 


Many, though they concede ati le-geſture, will hardly 


— 7 5 : Js , * * i 1443* . . 
Allow this uſual way of,. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 


An atſembly ot magiſtrates or ſen:itors. 
3 They arc ready Uappear 
Were you tall hold your. 4 

4 i — 1 0 rears { I 

Summon a / that we may arraign 

7 1 SID > y 

ur molt diſloyal lady. „„ „„ 

8 Thecld man mindfui itill of moan, 


8 babeſpeare. 


7 7 — 1 7 4 AZ? 7? . V, 1 75 | | 
Weeping, thus beſpaks tae ſef79z, Chapman's Hom, O. fe} 
. he = | & 4 a 


— 


Ot their ſion ended they bid cry : 
The great retiult. : | 
CN to council all the Achatan ſtates, 


Milton. 


Nor herald ſworn the ſeſſun to proclaim. Pope's Odyſſey, | 


4, Tue {pace tor which an aflembly fits, without intermiition 


It was contrary to the courſe of parliament, that any bill 
"that had been rejected ſhould be again preferred the ane 
| Clarerdaou. 


en. 8 — g 2 . a p Lal $1 ; . 5 * 
The ſecond Nicene council affords us plentiful afliftance, 


in the ficlt Aon, wherem the pope's vicar declares that Me- 


Ietivs was vidainedby Arian bitizops, and yet Ris or dination 
was never queltioned. | Stilling jicet. 
repeated, 5 : 3 
4. A mecting of juſtices: as the ſeſſions of the peace. | 
des TEAC E. 2. J { ſehterce, French z ſetertiusm, Lat.] Among 
the Romans, a ſum of about 8 J. 18. 5d. half- penny { er- 


Diab. 


veral of them would rather chuſe a ſum in /eferces, th an 
inn unds flerling. 1 Addiſon on Medals, 


Jo SET. v. a. preterite I. ſet part. paſſ. I am ft [ Satgan, | 


utch,}] 


or ſatpan, Gothick 3 perrean, Saxon; fetten, 
1. To place; to put 7 NS or place; to put. 
2 re I cou | . 
Give him that parting kiſs which T had ſe? 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, Shak, 
But that my admirable dexterity of wit, counterfeiting 
the ation of an old woman, delivered me, the knave con- 
ſtable had ſet me i th* common ſtocks for a witch. Shakeſp. 
They that are younger have me in deriſion, whoſe fathers 


I would have dildained to have ſet with the dogs of my 


flock. ; Job, xxx. 1. 
He that hath received his teſtimony, hath ſz? to his ſeal, 
that God is true, 955 John, iii. 33. 
They have ſet her a bed in the midit of the lain, Exzekel. 


God ſet them in the firmament, to give light upon the 


earth, | Gen. i. 17. 
In their ſetting of their threſhold by my threſholds, they 
have defiled my holy name. 5 Exek. xliii. 8. 


I have ſet thee for a tower among my people. Fer. vi. 27. 


By his aid alpiring 
To ſet himſelf in glory above his peers. | 
She /ets the bar that cauſes all my pain; x 
One gif refuſed, makes all their bounty vain. Dryden. 
"The lives of the revealers may be juſtly enough ſef over 
aain{t the revelation, to find whether they agree. Atterb. 
2, 10 put into any condition, ſtate, or poſture. 


Th 
kire ſullicient to ft them on work. 5 
That man that fits within a monarch's heart, 
Would he abuſe the count*nance of the king, 


Milton. 


Hooker. 


Our princely general, 
Will gire you audience; and wherein 
It hall oper that your demands are juſt, 
You ſhall enjoy them ; ev'ry thing /et oft 
at might ſo much as think you enemies. 
his preſent enterprize ſet off his head, 
do not think a braver gentleman ü 
5 now aliye. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


e cauſed every man his ſervant, whom he had /e at li- 
| Fer. xxxiv. 16. 


derty, to return. | 
Every Sabbath ye ſhall /et it in order. Lew. xxiv. 8. 
am come to ſet a man at variance againſt w_ T get 
| . | X. 35. 
Thou ſhalt pour out into all thoſe veſſels, and ſet aſide that 
which is full, 2 Kings, iv. 4. 
The beauty of his ornament he fet in majeſty, but the 
made images; therefore have I ſet it far from them. Exel. 
The 7 of thy land ſhall be ſet wide open. Nah. iii. 13. 
The fathers have eaten a ſour grape, and the children's 
teeth are ſet on edge. | 8 Fer. xxxi. 29. 
The tonge defileth the whole body, and ſetteth on fire the 
courſe of nature, and is ſet on fire of 1 hell, James, ni. 6. 
ipping might be ſet on work by fiſhing, by tranſ- 
port tions rom port to port. Bacon. 
ti This wheel — on going, did pour a war upon the Vene- 
— wich ſuch a tempeſt, as Padua and Trevigi were taken 
Tren. Bacon. 


t this may be done with the more advantage, ſome 
dours muſt be ſel apart for this examination. Duppa. 


ln Ba river fordable at the foot of the bridge, he /et 


Hayward. 
aqua lucceſs had ſet theſe champions high, 
Nan bath reſolv d to conquer, or to die. : V. alle 7. 
above . Tenders a man ſo inconſiderable; for it ſets him 
Ve the meaner ſort of company, and makes him intole- 
er, | eee of the Tongue. 


DiF.- 


or afſe}s, cſs, or cenſe.] Rate; ceſs charged; tax. 


fit or ſecurity by abating rhe pride of their ene- 
55 Dadiess Hiſtory of Ireland. | 


He hach as inan, not as God only, a ſupreme dominion 
le ha: 


S hakeſp ; King Lear. 


Many decrees are enacted, which at the next /c/79-; are | 
| | 1NOFFIS. 


ee the very diſturbance of things eſtabliſned an 


Alack! what miſchiefs might he ſet abroach? & hakeſp. 7 


Shakeſd.. 


Some are reelaimed by puniſhment, and ſome are ſet right 
y good nature. L'Eſtrauge. 


The fire was form'd, ſhe ſets the kettle on. Dryden. 
_ _Leda's preſent came, 
To ruin Troy, and ſet the world on flame. Dryden, 
Het call betimes to ſchool, and let him be | 
Inttructed there in rules of huſbandry. . Dr;den. 
„Over labour'd with ſo long a courle, 
T's time to et at eaſe the ſmoaking horſe. Dryden. 
The puniſh'd crime thall /er my loul at eaſe, 
nd murm'ring manes of my friend appeate, Dryden, 


| Jove call'd in haite 
The ſon of Maia with ſevere decree, | 
1 0 Kill the keeper, and to ſet her tree. Dryden. 
If ſuch a tradition were at any time endeavoured to be ſet 
on toot, it 1s not caly to imagine how it thould at firit gain 
entertainment. Tulotjon, 
When the father looks ſour on the child, every body elte 
ſhould put on the {ame coldnels, till torgiveneſs alked, and a 
retormation of his fault has /zt him right again, and redored 
him to his former credit. Locke on Education, 
His practice mult by no means crols his re unlets 


he intend to ſet him wrong. Locke on Education. 
It the fear of ablolute and irreſiſtible power /et it on upon 


the mind, the idea is likely to fink the deeper. Locke. 
When he has once cholen it, it railes deſire that propor- 
tionably gives him uneaſineſs which determines his Will, and 


| fets him at work in purſuit of his choice, on all occalions. 


| Locke. 

5: - Ts river, 8 PE 
When nature's ſelf lay ready to expire, N 
Quench'd the dire flame that ſet che world on fire. Addi/. 
Ine many hoſpituls every where erected, ſerve rather to 

encourage idleneſs in the people than to /et them at work. 


A couple of lovers agreed at parting, to /et aſide one half 
hour in the day to think of each other. 
Your fortunes place you far above the neceſſity of learn- 
ing, but noting can ſe? you above the ornament of it. Felton, 
Their firtt movement and imprefled motions demand the 


; e 246 not to ſet other people at eaſe, with the lois of the 


cait Or their o n. Pope. 


cviem they have of taking them off, and ſe/ting them on. 
: | ' 8 6 ö Pope. 
Be frequent in ſetting ſuch cauſes at work, whoſe * 


you deſire to Know. atts. 


To make mouonleſs to fix immoveably. 
Struck wich the ſight, inanimate ſhe ſeems, 
Set arc her eyes, and motionleſs her limbs. 
4. To fix; to ſtate by ſome rule. 


Garth. 


terms; which the gentleman with a ez getture and counte- 
nance ſtill toberly related, until the ordinary, driven at laſt 
into a mad rage, was fain to give over. | Carew. 

The town of Bern has handſome fountains planted, at ſet 


5. To regulate; to adjuſt, _ EI | 
In court cow determine the King's good by his deſires, 
which is a kind of ſett ing the ſun by the dial. 


common uſes. | South. 


which by cuſtom they are fet to. 5 
He rules the church's bleſt dominions, 
And ſets men's faith by his opinions. 
Againſt experience he believes, 
He argues againſt demonſtration z _ 
| Pleads when his reaſon he decerves, 
_ And ſets his judgment by his paſſion, 


De 6. To hit to muſick; to adapt with notes. 


Set thy own iongs, and ting them to thy lute, Dryden, 
Griet he tames that fetters it in verſe; a 
But when J have done ſo, | : 
Some man, his art or voice to ſhow, 
Doth /et and ſing my pain; 8 
And by delighting many, frees again 
Grief, which verſe did reſtrain. by une. 
I had one day ſet the hundredth pſalm, and was ſinging 
the firit line, in order to put the congregation into the tune. 


7. Toplant, not fow;, TOTO 
5 3 fruit uſeth to be ſet = a root or a flip, if it 
be ſown, will degenerate. - Bacon Natural Hiſtory, 

| I proſtrate fell, IE HE | | 

To ſhrubs and plants my vile devotion paid, 


ridges round the point. Woodward. 


9. To reduce from a fractured or diſlocated ſtate, 


- Conſidering what an orderly life I had led, I only com- 
manded that 119 arm and leg ſhould be ſet, and wy body 
anointed with oil. . erbert. 
The fracture was of both the focils of the left leg: he had 
been in great pain from the time of the 7. iſe man. 
Credit is gained by courſe of time, and ſeldom recovers a 
ſtrain; but it broken, is never well ſet again. Temple, 
13. To fix the affection; to determine the reſolution, 
| * Set your affection on things above, not on thin * the 
arth. 7 2 Col. iii. 2. 
: They ſhould ſet their hope in God, and not forget his 
works. | : Pſalm Ixxvili. 7. 
Becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is not executed 
ſpeedily, the heart of men is fully ſet in them to do evil. Eccl. 
' Set to work millions of ſpinning worms, 
That in their green ſhops weave the 1mooth hair d 


To deck her ſons. Milton. 
Set not thy heart = 

Thus overfond on that which is not thine. Milton, 

When we are well, our hearts are ſet, EN Rove 


Which way we care not, to be rich or great. 
| Que 8 ſo much ſet upon the value of the benefits 
received, that we never think of the beſtower. L'Eſtrange. 
Theſe bubbles of the * enen 
Which children vent for toys, and women 
For any trifle their fond hearts are ſet on, Dryd. and Lee. 
Should we ſet our hearts only upon theſe things, and be 
able to taſte no pleaſure but what is ſenſual, we mult be ex- 
tremely miſerable when we come unto the other world, be- 


cauſe we ſhould meet with nothing to entertain . 
: ME : — 

No ſooner is one action diſpatched, which we are ſe 
but another uneaſineſs is ready to ſzt us on work, = Locke. 
Minds, altogether /2t on trade and profit, often contract 
a certain narrowneſs of temper. _ _ _ © Adaifon, 
Mlen take an ill-natured pleaſure in diſappointing us in 


what our hearts are molt ſet upon. Addijon's Spectator. 


Addiſon. | 


puns ot an aimighty hand to ſet them agoing. Cheyne. | 
Mien of quality look upon it as one of their diſtinguiſning 


'That the whecis were but ſmall, may be gueſſed from a 


Our palates grow intoa liking of the ſeaſoning and * N 


Spectator. 


The body is ſmooth on that end, and on this *tis f with | 


* 


þ 


N 


Adiliſon. 


Hereon the prompter falls to flat railing in the bittereſt] 


diſtances, from one end of the ſtreets to the other. Addijor. | 


Suckling. | 
od hears a diftereut reſpett to places ſet apart and conie- | . 
cCrated to his worihip, to what he bears to places deſigned to | 


Prior. 


14. To value; to eſtimate; to rate. 


f Donne. | 3 


And ſet the bearded leek to which I pray'd. Prior. 
3. To inferſperſe or mark wich any thing. ESE, 
US As with ſtars, their bodies all 2 
And wings were ſet with eyes. Milton. 
High on their heads, with jewels richly ſet, | 
Each lady wore a radiant coronet, Dryden. 


Can honour /zt to a leg? No: or an arm? No: Honour“ 
hath no ſkill 2% e then? No. nN Hen. IV. 


8 E T 


An Engliſhman, who has any degree of refle&ion, cannot 


be better awakened to a ſenſe ot religion in general, than b 


oblerving how the minds of all mankind ave ſet upon this 


unportant point, and how every nation is adtentive to the 
great bulinels ot their being. | Addiſon. 
i am much concerned when I ſee young gentlemen tor. 
tune fo wholty {et upon plealures, chat they neglect all im- 
provements in wiſdom and knowledge, 


i Addijcn. 
11, Lo predetermine; to ſettle, you 


We may {till doubt whether the Lord, in ſuch indifferent 


ceremonies as thoſe whereof we diſpute, did frame his peo- 


ple of /e purpoſe unto any utter dillnailitude with Egyptians, 


or with any other nation. Hooker. 
He remembers only the name of Conon, and forgets the 
other on /ot purpole, to thew his country twain was no great 
icholar, Dryden, 
12. Lo eitabliſh; to appoint; to fix. - 
Or all helps for due performance of this ſervice, the great- 
elt is that very ſet and ttanding order elf, which, tramed 
with common advice, hath tor matter and form preſcribed 


whatſoever is herein publickly done. Hooker, 
It pleated the king to ſendt me, and I /et him a time. 
eb. ii. 6. 


Am Ia ſea, or a whale, that thou ſctα a watch over me? 
| ; N : Fob, vii. 12. 

He ſetteth an end to darkneſs, and ſearcheth out all per- 
tection, | . Job, Xxvin. 3. 
In itudies, whatſoever a man commandeth upon himfelt, 
let him ſer hours tor it; but whativever is aprecuble to his 
nature, let him take no care for any /e times: for his 
thoughts will iy to it of themſelves, to as the ſpaces of other 


buſineſs or ſtudies will ſullice. Bacon. 


For uling t and preſcribed forms, there is no doubt but 


that wholelome words, being known, are uptelt to excite judi- 
cious and tervent afteckions. King Charles, 


Though/et form of prayer be an abomination, © _ 
Set torms ot petitions und great approbation. Denham, 


Set places and ſet hours are but parts of that worthip we 


owe, | South. 
That law cannot keep men from taking more uſe than you 
ſet, the want of money being that ajone which regulates its 
price, will appear, if we conſider how hard it is to ſt a price 
upon unneceſſary commodities z but how impoſſible it is to 
tt arate upon victuals in a time of famine. Locke, 
Set him tucha taſk, to be done in ſuch a time. Locke. 


As in the lubordinations of government the king is of= 


fended by any inſults to an in{crior magiltrate, to the ſove- 
reign Ruler of the univerſe is affronted by a breach of alle- 

- giance to thoſe whom he has ſet over us. | 
Take {7 times of meditating on what is future. Atterb, 
Should a man go about, with never fo ſet ſtudy and de- 


} fign, to delcribe ſueh a natural form of the ro as that 
which is at preſent eſtabliſhed, he could ſcarcely ever do it 


in ſo few words that were lo fit. 3 oodwward, 
13. To exhibit; to diſplay; to propoſe. With be/ore, : 
Through the variety of my reading, I ſet before me many 
examples both of ancient and later times. Bacon, 
: e not then what offer d means: who knows 
But God hath /et before us, to return thee 


Home to thy country and his ſacred houſe ? _ Milton, 
Long has my ſoul delir'd this time and place, 
Jo ſet before your fight your glorious race. Dryden. 


offer it to their choice. Ba 
A ipacious veil from his broad ſhoulders flew, 
That /e th* unhappy Phaeton to views 
The ttaming chariot and the ſteeds it ſhew'd, 
And the whole fable in the mantle glow'd. 
When his fortune ſets before him all 
[he pomps and pleaſures that his ſoul can wiſh, | 

Hlis rigid virtue will accept of none, Addijon's Cto. 
Ile lupplies his not appearing in thepreſent ſcene ot action, 


All chat can be done is to ſet the thing before men, and to 


his patience, prudence, and valour, upon our obſervation. 
| 3 Erxoums. 


. e you contented | 

To have a fon et your decrees at nought ? _ 
o pluck down dige from. your awiul bench, 
Jo trip the coul of Liw ? 
The backwardndis patents thew in ivulging their faults, 
will make them ſet a greater value on % themſelves, 


and teach them to be the more careful to pi {+ the good 


opinion of ethers. Locks, 


If we nct by ſeveral broken views, and will not only be 


virtuous, but wealthy, popular, and every thing that has a 
value et upon it by the world, we ſhall live and die in 2 
N | Adu ſan. 
Have I not ſet at nought my noble birth, 4 
A ſpotleſs fame, and an unblemiſh'd race, | 
The peace of innocence, and pride of virtue? | 
My profiigatich ſine giv*n thee all. Rowe's Jane Shore, 
1 ough the ſame ſun, with all diffuſive rays, 
Bluſh in the roſe, and in the diamond blaze, 
We prize the ſtronger effort of his pow'r, 8 
And always ſet the gem above the flow'r. Pops. 
15. Jo ſtake at play. . 
What fad diſorders play begets! 
Deiſp'rate and mad, at length he ſets 
IThoſe darts, whoſe points make gods adore, 
16, To offer a wager at dice to another. 
Who ſets me elſe ? I'll throw at all. 
17. To fix in metal. | | 
Think ſo vaſt a treaſure as your ſon 
Too great for any private man's poſſeſſion; 
And him too rich a jewel to be ſet 


Shakeſpeare, 


In vulgar metal, or vulgar uſe. Dryden, 
? 


He may learn to cut, poliſh, and ſet precious ſtones. Locke 
18. To embarraſs; to diſtreſs; to perplex. {This is uled, I 
think, by miſtake, for beſet: as, 6 
Adam, hard beſet, replied. 2 
Thoſe who raiſe popular murmurs and diſcontents again 
his majeſty's government, that they find ſo very few and ſo 
very improper occaſions for them, ſhew how hard they are 


ſet in this particular, repreſent the bill as a grievance. Addif. 
19. To fix in an artificial manner, ſo as to produce a particus 


ke 'oud have laid a ſnare f they have ſet gi 

ie proud have laid a ſnare for me, they have ſet gins. 
| 2654 9 Pſalm 57 5. 
20. To apply to ſomething. 


Unto thy brother thou ſhalt not lend upon uſury, that 


the Lord may bleſs thee in all that thou ſetreft thine hand to, 
| | Deut. xxiii. 20. 
With whate'er gall thou ſ ef thyſelf. to write, 
Thy inoffenſive fatires never bite. "X60 


Dryden, 
21. To fix the eyes. 


I will /et mine eyes upon them for good, and bring them 


again to this land. 
Joy ſalutes me when I /et 
My bleſt eyes on Amoret, 
22, To offer for a price. 
There is not a more wicked thing than a covetous mang 
for ſuch an one ſetteth his own ſoul to ſale. Ectlus. x. 9. 
23. To place in order; to frame. > 
After it was framed, and ready to be ſet together, he was, 
with infinite labour and charge, carried by and with ca- 


Jer. xxlv. 6. 


Waller. 


melz 


His ſeed, when is not ſet, ſhall bruile my head. Milton, 


Addiſon, 


Tullotſon, E 
2 


| by ſetting his character before us, and continually foreing 


Shaleſp. Hen, IV. 


Prion, 


* 


30. To SET apart. 


d 32. To SET aſide. To reſect. 
Il look into the pretenſions of each, and ſhew Wop what | 


17. To SET down. To regiſter or note in any book or paper; 
to put in writing. | 8 

| Let thoſe that play your clowns ſpeak no more than is ſet | 

| Shakeſp. Hamlet. | 

Every man, careful of virtuous converſation, itudious of | 

Scripture, and given unto any abſtinence in diet, was ſet | _ 

Rader of ſuſpected Priſcilianiſts. Hooker. | 


39. To SET down, To fix; to eſtabliſh. 


God before all others hath ſet down with himſelf, for him- 

| ſelf to do all things b). Hooker. 

40. To SET forth, To publiſh; to promulgate; to make ap- 
b My willing love, e 


41. Jo SET. forth. To raiſe; to ſend out. 


mels through that hot and ſandy country, from Cairo to 
Suez 8 Anolles Hor of the Turks. 
To ſtation; to place. 
Tel 8 Aang, 
The bitter truths that our looſe court upbraid: 
Your friend was /et upon you for a ſpy, 


And on his witnels you are doom'd to die, Dryden. 
. To oppoſe. 
bs Wall you ſet your wit to a fool's ? Shakeſpeare. 


26. To bring to a fine edge: as, to ſet a razor. 

27. To SET about. To apply to. | 5 
They ſhould make them play- games, or endeavour it, and 
2 themſelves about it- : Locke. 

28. To SET againſt, To place in a ſtate of enmity or oppo- 

ſition. | | TG: 
The terrors of God do ſet themſelves in array 450 5 
i . 00, V1, 4. 
The king of Babylon ſet himſelf qgainſi Jeruſalem. Ezek. 
The devil hath reaſon to ſet himlelt againft it; for nothing 
is more deſtructive to him than a foul armed with Payer 
Duppa. 
There ſhould be ſuch a being as aſſiſts us againſt our worit 
enemies, and comforts us under our ſharpeſt ſufferings, when 
all other things ſet themſelves again/t us. Tillotſon. 

29. To SET againſl, To oppoſe; to place in rhetorical oppo- 

ſition. | 2 
This periſhing of the world in a deluge is ſet againſt, or 
compared with, the periſhing of the world in the contlagra- 
tion. | 


me. 


To neglect tor a ſeaſon. 
They highly commended his 
matters for that time ſet apart. 
31. To SET a/ide. Lo omit for the preſent. _ : 
Set your knighthood and your toldierthip aide, and give 
me leave to tell you that you lie in your thruat. Shakeſp. 
In 1585 followed the proſperous expedition of Drake and 
Carlile into the Welt Indies; in the which I ſet aſide the 
taking of St. Jago and St. Domingo in Hiſpaniola, as ſur- 
prizes rather than encounters. | 
My higheſt intereſt is not to be deceived about theſe mat- 
ters; therefore, ſetting aſide all other conſiderations, I will 
endeavour to know the truth, and yield to that. Tillotſon. 


Knolles. 


ground 'tis that IJ embrace that of the deluge, and ef afide 


all the reſt. Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. | 
No longer now does my neglected mind 55 = | 
Its wonted ſtores and old ideas find: Ez . 
Fix'd judgment there no longer does abide, 5 
To taſte the true, or ſet the falſe ajide. Prior. 


43. To SET afide, To äbrogate; to annul. | 
5 Several 9 to the detriment of the Engliſh 


merchant, are now intirely ſet aſide. _ Addiſon. 
5 here may be | | 1 
Reaſons of ſo much pow'r and cogent force, 
As may ev'n ſet a this right of birtnn N 
If ſons have rights, yet fathers have em too. Rowe. 


He ſhows what abſurdities follow upon ſuch a ſuppotition, | 


and the greater thoſe abſurdities are, the more ſtrongly do 


they evince the fallity of that ſuppoſition from whence they | 


flow, and conſequently the truth of the doctrine /er a/ide by 
that ſuppoſition. _ 5 Allterbury. 
34. To SET by. To regard; to eſteem. . 


name was much ſet by. FR x Sam. xviii. 30. 
35. To SET by. To reject or omit for the preſent. 


You ſhall hardly edify me, that thoſe nations might not, | 


by the law of nature, have been ſubdued by any nation that 


had only policy and moral virtue; though the propagation | 
: b, N we ſhall ſpeak in the proper place, were | 


5 Fir 725 and not N of the cale, _ Bacon. 
36. To SET down. To mention; to explain; to relate in 


of the fait 


_ writing. | 


They have ſet dhaun, that a roſe ſet by garlick is ſweeter, | 


- becauſe the more fetid juice goeth into the garlicx. Bacon. 
Some rules were to be ſet down for the government of the 
army. „ an.. 

I ſhall ſet doaun an account of a diſcourſe I chanced to 
have with one of theſe rural ſtateſmen. Addiſon. 


: don for them. 


don in his ca 
. Take 
One half of my commiſſion, and ſet down _ 
As beſt thou art experienc'd, ſince thou knowꝰ'ſt 
Thy country's ſtrength and weakneſs. 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | 


The reaſons that led me into the meaning which prevailed, 

on my mind, are ſet down. 
An eminent inſtance of this, to ſhew what uſe can do, I 
ſhall /et down. | TR 
I cannot forhear ſe!ting down the beautiful deſcription 
Claudian has made of a wild beaſt, newly brought from the 

. woods, and making its firſt appearance in a full amphitheatre. 


5 Addiſon, 
38. To SET down, To fix on a reſolve, 


Finding him fo reſolutely ſet down, that he was neither 


by fair nor foul means, but uy by force, to be removed 
out of his town, he incloſed the ſame round. Knolles. 


This law we may name eternal, being that order which 


The rather by theſe arguments of fear, EG 
Set forth in your purſuit, Sha teſp. Twelfth Night. 

The poems, which have been ſo ill /et forth under his 

name, are as he firſt writ them. Wal 


Our merchants, to their t charges, Mt orth fleets to 
deſcry the ſeas. r mY ges, Jt f Abbot. 

The Venetian admiral had a fleet of ſixty gallies, Jer forth 
by the Venetians. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 


They agreed, all with one conſent, at a prefixed day, to 


ſend unto Vienna ſuch warlike forces, as they had in any 
time before ſet forth, for the defence of the Chriſtian religion. 
8 Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
When poor Rutilus ſpends all his worth, | 
In hopes of ſetting one good dinner forth, 

Tis downright madneſs. 
42. To SET forth. To diplay; to explain. 
As for words to ſet forth ſuch lewdnefſs, it is not hard for 
them to give a goodly and painted ſhew thereunto, borrowed 
even from the praiſes proper to virtue. , Spenſer. 
$0 little have theſe falſe colours diſhonoured painting, that 
they have only ſerved to ſet forth her praiſe, and to make her 
merit further known, Dryden s Dufreſnoy. 
41. To SET forth. To arrange; to place in order. 

Up higher to the plain, where we'll ſet forth 
In beſt appointment all our regiments, Shakeſp. K. John. 


© have, to ſet them forward in the way of lite. 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. | 


forwardnels, and all other | 


Bacon. | 


David behaved himlelf more wiſely than all, ſo that his | 


Locke. 


Locke. | 


Dryden's Juvenal. 


To render our errours more monſtrous, and what unto a 
miracle ſets forth the patience of God, he hath endeavoured 
to make the world believe he was God himſelt. Brown. 
| Whereas it is commonly ſet forth green or yellow, it is 
inclining to White. Brown's Hulgar Etrours. 
To ſet jorth great things by ſinall. Milton. 
The two humours of a cheartul truſt in Providence, and a 
ſuſpicious dithdence of it, are very well ſer forth here for our 
inſtruction. | L' Eftrange. 
45. ToSET forward. To advance; to promote. 
They yield that reading may ſet /orward, but not begin 
the work of ſalvation, Hooker. 
Amongſt them there are not thoſe helps which others 
1 Hooker. 
In the external form of religion, ſuch things as are appa- 
rently or can be ſutficiently proved effectual, and generally 
fit to ſet forward godlineis, either as betokening the great- 
nels of God, or as beſeeming the dignity of religion, or as 
concurring with celeſtial impreſſions in the minds of men, 
wat: be reverently thought of. Hooter. 
They mar my path, they ſet forward my calamity. Jod. 
Dung or chalk, applied teatonably to the roots of trees, 
doth ſet them forwards. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
46. ToSET in. To put in a way to begin. 
It you pleaſe to aſſiſt and ſet me in, I will recolle& my- 
ſelf, | Collier. 
47. To SET off. To decorate; to recommend; to adorn; to 
_ embelliſh. It anſwers to the French relever. 
Like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 
My retormation, glittering o'er my tault, 
Shall thew more goodly, and attract more eyes, | 
Than that which hath no foil to ſet it off. FShakeſpenre. 
The prince put thee into my ſervice tor no other reaſon 
than to 2 me off. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Neglect not the examples of thoſe that have carried them- 
ſelves ill in the ſaine place; not to /et of thylelt by taxing 
their memory, but to direct thyſelf what to avoid. Bacon. 
May you be happy, and your ſorrows paſt | | 
Set of thoſe joys 1 wilh may ever laſt, _ Walter. 
The figures of the groupes muſt contraſt each other by 
their ſeveral poſitions : thus in a play ſome characters muſt 
be raiſed to oppoſe others, and to ſet them off. Dryden. 
The men, whole hearts are aimed at, are the occaſion that | 
one part of the face lies under a kind of diſgviſe, while the 
other is ſo much ſet of, and adorned by the owner. Addiſon. 
heir women are perfect miſtreſſes in ſhewing themtelves 
to the beſt advantage: they are always gay and ſprightly, 
. the worſt taces with the belt airs. Addiſon. 
he general good ſenſe and worthineſs of his character, 
makes his friends obſerve theſe little ſingularities as foils, 
that rather et off than blemith his good qualities. Addiſon. 
The work wall never take, if it is not /et off with proper 
ſcenes. | | Addijen. 


1 7 ttories. „ Addiſon on Italy. 
8. To SET on or upon. To animate; to inſtigate; to incite, 
Vou had either never attempted this change, ſet on with 


hope, or never diſcovered it, ſtopt with deſpair, Sidney. 
| He upbraids Iago, that he made him | 
Brave me upon the watch; whereon it came 
That I was caſt; and even now he ſpake Ts 
ago ſet him on. | Shakeſpeare's Othello. | 
e nou, traitor, haſt ſet on thy wite to this. Shakeſpeare. 


Baruch ſetteth thee on againit us, to deliver us unto the 
Chaldeans, | Fer. xliii. 3. 
Hie ſhould be thought to be mad, or ſet on and employed 
by his own or the malice of other men to abuſe the duke. 


8 „„ Clarendon. 
Ih! n oppoſition ſits h Ke 35 
Grim death, my ſon and foe, who ſets them on. Milton. 
The vengeance of God, and the indignation of men, will 
join forces N an inſulting baſeneſs, when backed with 
greatneſs and ſet on by miſinformation. South's Sermons. 
The ſkill utedin refling up power, will ſerve only to 
give a greater edge to man's natural ambition: what can 
this do but ſet men en the more eagerly to ſcramble? Locke. | 
A prince's court introduces a kind of luxury, that: ſets 
every particular perſon 2h making a higher figure than is 
conſiſtent with his revenue. 5 Aaddiſon. 
49. To SET on or upon. To attack; to aſſault. | 
utting me under board priſoner, preſent upon another 
to the ſword. | 
Caſſio hath here been ſet on in the dark: . 
He's almoſt ſlain, and Rodorigo dead. _— Othello. 
So other foes may ſet upon our back. akeſpeare. 
Alphonſus, captain of another of the galleys, ſuffering his 
men to ſtraggle too far into the land, was jet upon by a 
Turkiſh pyrate, and taken, 
Of one hundred ſhips there came ſcarce thirty to work: 
howbeit with them, and ſuch as came daily in, we ſet upon 
them, and gave them the chace. Bacon's War with Spain. 
If I had been ſet upon by villains, I would have redeemed | 
that evil by this which I now ſuffer. Taylor. 
When once I am ſet upon, twill be too late to be whetting | 
when I ſhould be fighting. 1 L' Eftrange. 
| When ſome rival power invades a right, | | | 
Flies ſet on flies, and turtles turtles fight. Garth Diſpen/. | 
50. To SET on. 'To employ as in a task. | 
Set on thy wife t' obſerve. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
51. ToSET on or upon. To fix the attention; to determine to} 
any thing with ſettled and full reſolution. : 
t becomes a true lover to have your heart more ſet upor | 


—— _______——_ 


her honour than your ſatisfaction. 
Some I found wond'rous harſh, 
Contemptuous, proud, ſet on revenge and ſpite, Milton. 
52. To SET out. To aſſign; to allot. 
The reſt, unable to ſerve any longer, or willing to fall to 


_ thrift, ſhould be placed in part of the lands by them won, 


Sidney, 


The ſquaring of a man's thoughts to the lot that Provi- 
nence has ſet out for him is a bleſſing. L' Efirange. 
53. To SET out, Topubliſh. 
_ I will uſe no other authority than that excellent proclama- 
tion ſet out by the king in the firſt year of his reign, and 
annexed before the book of Common Prayer. Bacon. 
If all ſhould be ſet out to the world by an angry Whig, 
the conſequence mutt be a confinement of our friend for 
ſome months more to his garret. Swift 


54, To SET out. To mark by boundaries or dikinstions of 
pace. 


thoſe infinite abyſſes of _ and duration, ſet out, or ſup- 
| Poſedto bediſtinguiſhed from the reſt by known boundaries, 
ave each a twofold acceptation. _ 
55. ToSET out. To adorn; to embelliſh, 
An ugly woman, in a rich habit ſet out with jewels, no- 
thing can become. | Dryden. 
56. Jo SE out. To raiſe; to equip. | 
The Venetians pretend they could ſet out, in caſe of great | 
neceſſity, thirty men of war, a hundred gallies, and ten 


Locke. 


44. Te SET forth, To ſhow; to exhibit, 


galeaſſes. Addiſon on Italy, 
57. 1 0 SET o#f. To ſhow; to diſplay; to ——_— . 


58. To SET out. To ſhow; to prove. 


60. To SET Ab. To build; to ere 


61. ToSET pb. To raiſe; to exalt; to put in power 


Claudian ſets M his deſcription of the Eridanus with all | 


There you miſſing me, I was taken up 12 pyrates, who] 
y jet 


ip, and maintaining a Jong fight, in the end put them all 5 


Knolles. | 
maketh the teeth to {t hard one againſt ano 


her rus than your own, and to bear a tenderer reſpect to | 


at better rate than others, to whom the ſame ſhall be /z? out. | 
| Spenſer. | 


Time and place, taken thus for determinate portions of | 


Africk, ſet him out as a moſt fit ; W 
the kin — of Tunis. inſtrument for fubduing 
I wn ſet out that beſt fide of Luther, which Holle 
in the amy wy he has =_ us ef him, has throw 
ſhade, that he might place a ſuppoſed deformity — into 
a 


view. 


Thoſe very reaſons ſet out how heinous his 


59. To SET up. To erect; to eſtabliſh new] nw, Atterb. 


There are many excellent inſtitutions of che 
1p, and which — all manner ot W — lately {4 
cularly thoſe which relate to the careful and Sent, part. 
of poor children. Atterbury 

Who could not win the miſtreſs, woo'd the E Sermon, 
Set up themſelves, and drove a {ep'rate trade TOR 
C 
Their ancient habitations they neglect, 
And ſet up new: then, if the echo like not 
In ſuch a room, they pluck down thole. | | 
5 : N Ben 7 } , * 
Jacob took the ſtone, that he had for his dale Catlin 
up tor a pillar. | 5 8 wp it 
_ - him ap a place, and is paſſed on, and gone . 
to Gilgal. ow 
, Such delight hath God in men T 922, XV, 12. 
Obedient to his will, that he vouckiates 
Among them to /e? up his tabernacle. Milton”; Par. I 
Images were not /zt 4% or worſhipped among the bh a. 
becauie they luppoled the gods to be like them. Frille Ny, 
Statues were ſet up to all thoſe who had made than di." 
eminent for any noble action. Des 
I ſhall ſhew you how to /e? wp a forge, and wh tio 5 tr. 
muſt uſe. ; gk loxon's Mech, F oy 
Patrons, who ſneak from living worth to dead. 
Wich- hold the penſion, and /e up the head. 


Pipe, 


He was ſkilful enou h to have lived ill, if | 
could be ſet up againtt 8 : the 
_ Filtranſlate the kingdom from the houſe of Saul 121 5 
up the throne of David over Iſrael. 2 Sem, ii 15 
Of thoſe that lead theſe parties, if you could take of rs 
major number, the leſſer would govern; nay, if you could 
take off all, they would ſet ap one, and follow him, Suckling, 
Homer took all occations of /e:ting up his c countryn;., 
the Grecians, andot undervaluing the Trojan chiefs 11 
Whatever practical rule is generally broken, it cannoĩ be 
ſuppoſed innate; it 2 impotlible that men ſhould With. 
out ſhame or fear, ſerenely break a rule which they could not 
but evidently know that God had /et 1p. Locl⸗ 
62. To SET up. To place in vie vr. : 
He hath taken me by my neck, ſhaken me to pieces, ard 
ſet me up tor his mark. | © Fob, xvi. 12, 


: Baca 
Thy father's merit /ets thee up to view, NY 


And ſhows thee in the faireſt point of light, 
To make thy virtues or thy faults conſpicuous. A. 
63. To SET p. To place in repoſe; to fix; to reſt, 
Whiltt we ſet up our hopes here, we do not ſo icriouſly, ag 
we ought, conſider that God has provided another and het. 
ter place for us. RE i es Wake, 
64. To SET Ap. To raiſe by the voice. 5 
My right e tome good luck is near 
Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear; Ges 
III fer up ſuch a note as ſhe ſhall hear, Dryden, 
65..To SET uþ. To advance; to propoſe to reception. 
The authors that ſet up this opinion were not themſelves 
ſatisfied with it, Burnet's Theory of-the Earth, 
66. To SET wp. To raiſe to a ſufficient fortune, 
In a ſoldier's lite there's honour to be got, and one luck 
hit /2ts up a man for ever. [Hrg. 
To SET. vb. . „5 SD 
1. To fall below the horizon, as the ſun at evening. 
The ſun was ſet. c : Gen. xxvii. 11, 
Whereas the ſetting of the pleiades and ſeven ftars is de- 
ſigned the term of Autumn and the beginning of Winter, 
unto ſome latitudes theſe ſtars do never ſet. Vulgar Errears, 
. That ſun once et, a thouſand meaner itars _ 
Gave a dim light to violence and wars. Jaller. 
5 Now the latter watch of waſting night, ä 
And ſetting ſtars, to kindly reſt invite. Dryden's EÆntil. 
Not thicker billows beat the Libyan main, | 
When pale Orion ſets in wintry rain, I 
| Dryden's Ancid, 


Than ſtand thele troops. 
| My eyes no object met, 
But diſtant ſkies that in the ocean ſet. Dryden's Ind. En. 
The Julian eagles here their wings diſplay, 
And there like fs ſtars the Decu lay. Gartb's Ovid. 
2. To be fixed hard. 
A gathering and ſerring of the ſpirits together to reſit, 
ther. Bacon, 
3. To be extinguiſhed or darkened, as the tun at night. 
Ahijah could not ſee; for his eyes were /et, by reaſon cf 
his age. „ 1 Kings, XIV. &+ 
4. To fit muſick to words. oe | 
That I might ſing it, Madam, toa tune, | 
Give me a note: your ladyſhip can ſet. | 
As little by fuch toys as may be poſlible. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To become not fluid. : | 
That fluid ſubſtance in a few minutes begins to ſet, as the 
tradeſmen ſpeak ; that is, to exchange it's fluidity for firm- 
neſs, | | | Dsl. 
6. To begin a journey. „ 
So let bim land. 
And ſolemnly ſee him ſet on to London. Shakeſpeare 
On Wedneſday next, Harry, thou ſhalt /et forward; 
On Thurſday we ourſelves will march. —Shakgpeart: 
The king is ſet from London, and the ſcene v 
Is now tranſported to Southampton. Shake. Henry . 
7. To go, or pals; to put one's ſelf into any ſtate or poſture, 
| The faithlets pirate ſoon will /ct to ſea, 


And gear eng royal Yirgin tar away. Dryden, 
| en ſets he forward? _ 
Ele is near 4 hand. Dryden's Indian Enperir. 


He with forty of his gallies, in moſt warlike manner ap- 

pointed, ſet foward wth Solyman's ambaſſador er 

Conſtantinople, wolles's Hiftory of hi Jown 
8. To catch birds with a dog that ſets them, that 15, lies 


and points them out ; and with a large net. 

When I go a hawking or ſetting, think myſelf — 
to him that aflures me, that in ſuch a field there is à Bale 
partridges, 7 

9. To plant, not ſow. | | 
n gard'ning ne'er this rule forget, ou Promi. 


To ſow dry, and ſet wet. ; 
10. It is — ita in converſation for ft, which, | 
eee barbarous, is e e | 
they et down before's, fore they ? 
Bring 15 army. ; | Shakeſpeare 


11. To apply one's ſelf. orm the 


om 
If he ei induſtriouſly and ſincerely to pe Jo — bt it 
mands of Chriſt, he can have no ground of l Hammonds 


may prove Te to _ ; 
ks. 70 SET about. To fall to; to begin. 1 ic neceffary 
We find it moſt hard to Aon beck wo? Suns ar bt 2 

now, at this very preſent, to ſet about it: we men do lte 


arbaroſſa, in his diſcourſes concerning the conqueſt of | 


little too hot and haſty, when we preis W 


Scarecrows are ſet ap to keep birds from corn and fruit. 


fe 


+ ſins w- day, as long as they have ſo much time before "Tis raiſed by ſets or berries, like white thorn, atid lies the A government den Gbit, ts dan hich bs; 
— to do it in. Calamy s Sermons, | ſame time in the r ; Mortimer's Huſbandry. | fore it ſettles Sy totem e 5 


repoſterous is it, never to ſet about works ot cha- 3. The apparent fall of the ſun, or other bodies of h 3. To fi , : bli 
Ren ourſelves can fee them performed? Atterb, | below the horizon. KH e by The iron AREAS TOES Peteſtri ſettled at the 


e ST in. To fix in a particular Rate. The weary fun hath made a golden ſet | mouth of the river Po. | 
15. Age the weather was ſet in to Kt 12 _ 1 taken And, by the bright track of his fery {1 4. To chuſe a method of life; to eſtabliſh a RN boy, 

e day's journey to ſee a ga ay on e Fee great Gives ſignal of a goodly day to-morrow, Shakeſpeare; As people marry now, and ſettle, 

malters. „ f 1 5 s Spectator, When the battle's loſt and won. F GIO abates his uſual mettle; 

As November _ in wit a ro ws FINER e ee — 4 aat will be ere ſet of fun. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. Worldly deſires, and houſhold cares, 
rough the whole of that mont ; 1 ot » alter a- Before /er of ſun that day, I hope to reach my winter- Diſturb the godhead's ſoft affairs. Prior. 
bon than freezing with more or lets {everity 245 15 may A es. 7 5 Arbuthnot to Pope. | 5+ * ee fixed ſo as not to change. 

ged. ; , 1 45 Ice, 5 e wind cam * 
W accordingly happened the following day J for a I hat was but civil war, an equal ſet, | could make no — 8 5 9m acreades, ar er 
nthern monſoon began to 8 in.. orgy oral 31 ravels, Where piles with piles, and eagles eagles fight. Dryden, | 6. To quit an irregular and deſultory for a methodical lite. 

40 SET on or upon. To begin a march, journey, or en- | 5. A game. IIa | 7. * take any laiting ſtate. | by 
. « lav 1 not here the beſt cards for the game, hat country became a gained ground by the n : 
wy Be't your charge | To win this caſy match play'd for a —＋ th down by the Nilus, which ſettled by by drab eee 5 

To ſee perform d the tenor of our word 3 . Aud ſnall I now give o'er the yielded fe? ? Shabeſpeare. | land. | Brozon's Vulzar Erraurs. 

Cer on 85 Shakeſpeare s Henry IV. When we have match'd our rackets to theſe balls, | According to laws eſtabliſhed by the Divine Wiſdom, it 

He that would ſeriouſly ſet upon the ſcuccli of truth, ought We will, in France, play a ſet | was wrought by degrees from one form into another, till it 
to prepare his mind with a love of it, Locke. | Shall tinike his tather's crown into the hazard. Shakeſp, | ſettled at length into an habitable earth. Burnet. 

The underſtanding would preſently obtain the knowledge | SETA"CEOUS, adj, [ ſeta, Latin.) Briſtly; fet with lizong Chyle, before it circulates with the blood, is whitiſh : by 
it is about, and then ſet upon {ome new enquiry, Locke. haitsz coin ſung ot itrong hairs, | the force of circulation it runs through all the intermediate 

1%. To. SET on. To make an attack. Ihe patent intect, with its ſtiff ſetaceous tail, terebrates the | colours, till it /ettles in an intenſe red. Arbutbnot. 
5 Hence every ieader to his charge; | | rib of the leat when tender, and makes way tor its egg into 8. Torelt; to repoſe. | 
For on their anſwer we will /et o them. Shak, Hen. IV. the very pith. Derham. | When time hath worn out their natural vanity, and taught 


16. 7 SET out. To have beginning. SE'TON. 2. /. | ſzton, French, from ſeta, Latin.) _ then diſcretion, their fondnels ſettles on its proper object. 


It any inviſible caſualty there be, 1t 1s queſtionable whe- A ſeton is made when the ſkin is taken up with a needle, | Spectator. 
ther its activity only ſet out at our nativity, and 1 not] and 3 open by a twiſt of ſilk or hair, that hu- Warm' d in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 
racher in the womb. Brown's Vulg. Errours. | mours may vent themſelves. Farriers call this operation in || And ſhades eternal ſ2ttle o'er his eyes. Pee. 
Ihe dazzling luftre to abate, \ catile, rowelling. 8 Quincy. 9+ Jo grow calm. | 
Hr ſet not ou? in all his pomp and ſtate, 1 I madea ſeton to give a vent to the humour. Wiſeman, | ill the fury of his highnels ſettle, 
(lad in the mildeſt lightning. Addiſon. It the linus be of great length depending, make a pertora« | Come not before him. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
17, ToSET ont. To begin a journey. | tion in the lower part by a /eton-needle with a twitted ſilæ. 10. To makea jointure for a wife. 0 
At their ſetting out tney mult have their commiſſion from . | ; ; Wiſeman's Surgery. He ſighs with molt ſuccels that ſettles well. Garth. 
the king. 5 3 Bacon. | SETTE'E, . ſ. A large long ſeat with a back to it. 11. To crack as work ſinks. 
1 thal put you in mind where you promiſed to et out, or | SE TTER. 2. /. [tron ſet.] $i 555 One part being moilt, and the other dry, occaſions its /e7- - 
begin your firlt ſtage. . . ammond. 1. One who lets, HET . | tling more in one place than another, which cauſes cracks 
| Me thou think'ſt not flow, | | When he was gone I caſt this book away: I could not | and /ertlings in the wall. Mortimer't Huſbandry. 
Who fince the morning-hour ſet out from heav'n, | look upon it but with weeping eyes, in remembering him | SE'TTLEDN&5Ss, 1. /. [from ſettle.} The Kate of being ſet- 
Where God relides, and ere Oy arriy'd FEY who was the only ſetter on to do it. | Aham. | tled; confirmed fate, | | 
In Eden. : ilton's Paradiſe Loft. Shameleſs Warwick, peace! What one party thought to rivet to a ſettledneſs by the 
My ſoul then moy'd the quicker ee; Proud ſetter up and puller down of kings! ere ſtrength and influence of the Scots, that the other reje ds and 
Your's firſt ſet out, mine reach d her in the race. Dryden, He ſeemeth to be a ſetter torth of ſtrange gods. Acts, xvii, | contemns. | Ling Charles. 


Theſe doctrines, laid down for foundations of any icience, | 2. A dog who beats the field, and points the bird for the ſportt- | SETTLEMENT. u. /. [from /ettle.] 
wirecalled principles, as the beginnings from which we muſt | men. : | . | 5 1. The act of ſettling; the ſtate of being ſettled, 
jt cut, and look no farther backwards, Locke. | 3. A man who pertorms the office of a ſetting dog, or finds | 2. The act of giving poſleſſion by legal ſanction. 

He tua ſits out upon weak legs will not only 5 farther, out perſons to be plundered, . My flocks, my fields, my woods, my paſtures take, 


but crow ronger too, than one who with firm limbs only], Another ſet of men are the devil's ſetters, who continually | With /ertlement as good as law can make, Dryden, 
fits itil. | Locke, | beat their brains how to draw in ſome innocent unguarded | 3+ A jointure granted to a wife. . . 
For tucſe reaſons I ſhall ſet out for London to-morrow. | heir into their helliſh net, learning his humour, prying into Strephon ſigh'd ſo loud and ſtrong, 
Ros a 1 Addiſon, his circumitances, and obſerving his weak ſide. South. He blew a ſettlement . 

Look no more on man in the firſt ſtage of his exiſtence, in SE'TTERWORT, 1. J. An herb; a ſpecies of hellebore. And bravely drove his rivals down | | 5 
his ſetting cut tor eternity. 33 ddifon. | SETTING Dog. u. /. ¶ cane ſentacchione, Italian; ſetting and With coach and fix, and houſe in town. Saul. 

It we llacken our arms, and drop our oars, we ſhall be] 4g. ] A dog taught to find game, and point it out to the 4+ Subſidence; dregs. 5 | 
hurried back to the place from whence we firlt ſet out. poruman. | Fullers-earth left a thick ſettlement. Mortimer's Huſb. 


Addiſon. } Vill. obliges young heirs with a ſetting dog he has made | $ 8 of quitting a roving tor a domeſtick and methodical — 


18. To SET out. To begin the world. : himtelt. | CG  Addijon. | lite. 
Eudoxus, at his firſt ſetting owt, threw \iraſelf into court. | SETI LE. . ſ. [pexol, Saxon.] A ſeat; a bench; ſome-| Every man living has a deſign in his head upon wealth, 
| =, Addiſon's Spectator. thing to fit on. „ power, or ſettlement, in the world, | Pe. 
Eugenio /ef out from the ſame univeriity, and about the From the bottom to the lower jzttle ſhall be two cubits. 6. A colony; a place where a colony is eſtabliſhed. 
fme time with Coruſodes. „ 5 . Exel. xliii. 14. SET WAL. 2. /. An herb. e „55 
19. J SET to, To apply himfclf to. 8 The man, their hearty welcome firſt expreſt, SEVEN. adj. [peopon, Saxon. bp | Pe 
| may appeal to ſome, who have mule this their nis,, A common ſettle drew tor either zueit, © | 1. Four and three; one more than fix. It is commonly uſed 
whether it go not againſt the hair with them toe, '9 any] Inviung each his weary limbs to felt. Dryden.) in poetry as one ſyllable. LORE „ 
thing elſe. | | Government of the Tongue | 790 ILE. v. 4. [from the noun. } _ DIY | Let ev'ry man be maſter of his time | 
20, ToSET Ap. To begin a trade openly. 1. 1 0 place in any certain ſtate atter a time of fluctuation or | Till. ſeven at night,  _ Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
We have ſtock enough to et up with, capable of infinite | diſturoance., _ EL 5 Of every clean beaſt thou ſhalt take to thee by ſevens, _ 
advancement, and yer no leſs capable of total decay. I will jc:tle you after your old eftates, and will do better | _ ve Senft. 
LEED | 1 Decay of Pirty, | unto you than at your beginnings. Exel. xxxvi. 11. Pharmis, King of the Medes, it is ſaid, he overthrewand _ 
A man of a clear reputation, though his bark be it, In hope to fin 5 : cruelly murdered, with his ſeven children. Raleigh. _ 
yet he faves his cargo; has ſomething left towacus ſeizing | Better abode, and my afflited powers Sewn bullocks, yet unyok'd, for Phoebus chuſe; 2 
uþ again, and ſo is in capacity of receiving benefit not only Toſettle here. . Milton. And for Diana ſev'z unſpotted ewes. Dryden's hu. 
trom his own induſtry, but the friendſhip of others. 2. Jo fix in any way of life. . 0 SE'VENFOLD. adj, | ſeven and fold.] Repeated ſeven times 
+...» Government of the Tongue. | The father thought the time drew on | | having ſeven doubles. _ | | 8 
Thoſe who have once made their court to thoſe miſtreſſes Of ſetiling in the world his only fon, Dryden. pon this dreadful beaſt with ſevenfold head, 
without portions, the muſes, are never like to ſet up for for- | 3. To ux in any place. 3 1 | He {et the falſe Dueſſa for more awe and dread, 
— SH Pope. |  Setti'd in his face I ſee „ ; „ Fairy Queen. 
This habit of writing and diſcourſing was acquired during Sad reſolution. | Milton. | The ſevenfold ſhicld of Ajax cannot Keep 
: 7 Iu in London, and a long reſidence there after | 4. To eſtabliſh; to confirm. fl The battery trommy heart. Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleopats 
5 AEned, l ha { vp tor myſelf. 8 Swift. Juſtice ſubmitted to what Abra pleas'd: 5 | Not tor that filly old morality, . 
| u. 79 SET up. To begin a project of advantage. Hier will alone could ſettle or revoke, . JI uhat as theſe links were knit, our loves ſhould be, 
5 Eumenes, one of Alexander's captains, ſetting up for him- And law was fix d by what ſhe lateſt ſpoke, Prior. | Mourn I, that I thy e ονν,a«d chain have loſt, : 
s Fneid, lelt after the death of his maſter, perſuaded his principal oth- | 5. To determine; to atfirm; to free from . ; Nor for the luck's ſake, but the bitter coi. Donne. 
| cels to lend him great ſums; after which they were forced to This exactneſs will be judged troubleſome, and therefore | | What if the breath that kindled thote grim hires |: 
nd, Emp, lolo him for their own ſecurity. | Arbuthnot. | molt men will think they may be excuſed from ſettling the | Awak'd, ſhould blow them into ſcenfoldtrage? Milton. 
3 A ſevere treatment might tempt them to ſet up for a re- complex ideas of mixed modes fo preciſely in their minds. Is Fair queen, 5 | | 
5 Ovid. pudlick, h Addiſon on Italy. | | | 5 Locke. | Who ſway'ft the ſceptre of the Pharian iſle, 
44 2 Jo Se T h. To profeſs publickly. | Medals give a very great light to hiſtory, in confirming , And ſev'xfold falls of diſemboguing Nile. Dryden. 
to reſi, Scow' ring the watch grows out of faſhion wit; ſuch paſſages as are true in old authors, and ſettling ſuch as SE'VENFOLD, adv. Seven times. 5 NEW 
Bacon, Now weſt uþ for tilting in the pit. Dryden. are told after different manners. | | Addiſon. Wholoever ſlayeth Cain, vengeance ſhall be taken an him 
bt. 1 Can Polyphemus, or Antiphates, | | 6, To fix; to make certain or unchangeable. . . WO | Cen. iv, 15. 
reaſon o Who gorge theinſelves with man — 5 1 His baniſh'd gods reſtor'd to rites divine, 7h Nos rath meet thy flight ſevenfold. Milton. 
8, XIV. 4. Fer uþ to teach humanity, and give, And ſetii' d ſuch ſucceſſion in his line. Oryden's Zn. SE'VENNIGHT. #. /. I. ſeven and night.] 


y their example, rules for us to live? Dryd. Juvenal. If you will not take ſome care to ſettle our language, and | T+ A week; the time from one day of the week to the next day 
It is found by experience, that thoſe men who et up for | put it into a ſtate of continuance, your memory mall not be | of the ſame denomination preceding or following z a wees 
morality, without regard to religion, are generally but vir- | preſerved abovean hundred years, further than by impertect numbered according to the practicè of the old northern na- 


aheſpear 


ous in part. | Swift. | tradition. | | Savift, | tions, as in fortnight, 2 
* art. adj. ¶ from the verb. Regular; not lax; made in 7. To fix; not to ſuffer to continue doubtful in opinion, or- Rome was either more grateful to the beholders, or more 
ſet, ast Wlequence of ſome formal . 8 885 deſultory and wavering in conduct. . noble in itſelf, than juſts with the ſword and lance, main- 
tor N _ Rude am I in my ſpeec t. I This, by a ſettled habit in things, whereof we have fre- tained for a ſevennight together, | Sidney. 
bow, | And little bleſs'd with the /et phraſe of peace, Shakeſp. | quent experience, is performed ſo quick, that we take that Tago's footing here anticipates our Aer . 
0 l Tie indictment of the good Lord Haſtisgs, tor the perception of our ſentation which is an idea formed Aſe uuigbt's ſpeed, _ | Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
| n a ſet hand fairly is ingroſs' d. Shaleſp. Rich. III. by our judgment. 5 Locke. Shining woods, laid in a dry room, within a ſevennight 
akeſpearts would not perform that ſervice by the hazard of one A pamphlet that talks of ſlavery, France, and the Pre- | loſt their ſhining, _ : Bacou s Natural Hiftory. 
ward; t battle, but by dallying off the time. _ Knolles, | tender; they defire no more: it will /#itle the wavering, and | 2. We uſe ſtill the word ſevennight or ſe unight in computing 
akeſpeart. \ Set ſpeeches, and > Ent take. | confirm the doubtful. | Siet. | time: as, it happened on Monday was ſevennight, that is, 
v Vi none but ſtateſmen and grave fools prevail. Dryden. 8. To make cloſe or compact. : f on the Monday before laft —} it will he done on Mone 
Henry V- In ten ſet battles have we driv'n back Cover ant-hills up, that the rain may /ettle the turt before | day /e vennig bi, that is, on the Monday after next Monday. 
r poſture, © heathen Saxons, and regain'd our carth. D ryden. | the Spring. | Mortimer's Huſtandry. | his comes trom one of thoſe untuckered ladies w 1 
0 5 t we hear in converſation has this general advantage | 9. To fix unalienably by legal ſanctions. you were ſo ſhar Wen Monday was ſe ennnight. A if. 
Dy tres, that in the latter we are apt to attend mere I have given him the parſonage of the neui and, becaule — . 5 0 : E. ed. ſeven and. ſcore.] Seven times twenty; 
de deauty and eleg: 0 - n him a annuity for ndred and forty. : : 
1 5 Pu tlivered, n . ha y yearn | . R m 4e Spedlater. The old Counteſs " Deſmond, who lived till ſhe was ſe- 
agen 1 4 80 [from the verb. | | 10. To fix inſeparably. 75 venſcore years old, did dentire twice or thrice; caſting her 
pp Turks ki, ber of things ſuited to each other; a number of Exalt your paſlion by directing and ſettling it upon an ob- old teeth, and others coming in their place. & A 
* e th $60 which one cannot conveniently be ſeparated from | ject, the due contemplation of whoſe lovelineſs may cure | SE VENTEEN. adj. [reopontyne, Saxon.] Seven ten; 
a Senftion nd = 2 N eee, ſink Zo 8 e an 12 woe” [peoponreopa Saxon.] The ſeventh 
SA i ities ſink to the | SE adj. , . 
f — ſet of motions, paſſions ſeem to depend upon a ay : 2 2 ect ſo as that the dregs or impur Wo at eg tenth the on ag e 1 
a co Al corpuſcles of 2 1 - * yo y : unders cleanſe the ar; In the ſix hundredth year of Noah's life, the ſecond month, 
Byjie wy, am Ti Tg 395 85% 5 . Baden Tia r purge the wine. * Davies. | the ſeventeenth day, were all the fountains of * great a1 | 
is not a ſet of featur 1 2. To compoſe; to put into a ſtate of calmneſs. {| © | broken up. 8 
pen. bee a ſkin, inn on Dogg Addiſon. J When thou art Alling thyſelf to thy devotions, imagine The conqueſt of Ireland was perfected by the 925 = ow 
A 8 be arc here lay together a new ſet of remarks, and obſerve | thou heareſt thy Saviour calling to thee, as he did to Mar- ſeventeenth year of his reign. OE” 2 2 ts 
1 «by ces of our enemies to raiſe ſuch prejudices. Addiſon. | tha, Why art thou ſo careful? Duppa. | SE'VENTH. adj. ear, Saxon] 1 ot ſevenʒ 
. | . — introduced that monſtrous character to ſhow the | To SET TIE. v. u. | the firlt after the lixth, þ th doth nt 
Pkeſpeart dus, and paint it in a new ſet of colours. Broome. | 1. To ſublide; to fink to the bottom and repoſe there, V eon g, an 
In wh — his comrades; wh pon This is mere moral babble, and direct well. kr than he Pune 
1 6 Then the time he talks them round, \ Againſt the canon laws of our foundation: 2D oh So Pharaoh, or ſome greater king than he, 
12 but it * another ſet be found. Swift. I muſt not ſuffer this; yet tis the lees Provided for the ſeventh neceſſity : j 
H 9.2001 ular e * to thoſe criticks who are partial to ſome parti- | And ſettlings of a melancholy blood, Milton. Taught from above his magazines to frame; Dryden 
Pecan, mriters to the prejudice of others. Pope. | 2. To loſe motion or fermentation; to depoſite feces at the 'That famine was prevented ere 1t came. s 
ig neceſſary Whoſe 17 . there is no man, nor ſet of men, upon earth, | bottom. \ 2+ c inne part in ſeven. 
t he 4 Amy way, I _ follow. Watts. Your fury thond boil'd upward w N _ j KY a tir Dy. ur 75 * 1 1 "ag! 
re he R wn, but put i 1 ut ſince this meſſage came, you ſink and ſeltia, | * 
0 1 boat W 5 N | As if cold water had been dard upen you, Dryden. Why de you ſhem me this? A fourth? Start, eye 5 
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2. Divers; many. It is uled in any number not large, and 


S$E'VERAL. u. . from the achiective. ] 


What! will the line ſtretch to the crack of doom? | 
Another yet? A /eventh! I'll ſee no more. Shakeſp. 
SE'VENTHLY. adv. {trom ſeventh.) In the teventh piace; 
an ordina verb, os | 
Seas nvivg bodies have ſenſe, which plants have 
not. Bacon. 
SEVENTIETH. adj. {from ſeventy.] The tenth ſeven tunes 
repeated; ine onal of leyenty. 
SEVENTY. adj, {tartreops!.rig, Saxon. ] Seven times ten. 
| | Worchy I 4 Ci1:Sg 
Had we no quarrel ee iv Rome, but that 
Thou art thence baniſtio, we world matter all, 
From twelve to fepnty. Shokejpeare's Cortolanus, 
We cali not that dada mmature, it a man lives till /e- 
Te Jah lor. 


Phe weight of jevraty winters preſt him down, 
He bent bencach the burthen of a cruwn, Dryden, 
In the Aevrew, there is a partic,e conÞiting but oi one 
ſings letter, of which there are reckoned up jevimy leveral 
ſignincatious. 75 Locke. 
TodEVER. Ve a. {fevrer, French; ſepars, Latin. 
1. To part by Viatence from che reit, 
Forgetful qucen, who /evered that bright heal, 
Which charm'd wo miguty moriircis io ber beds 
| | Granville, 
2. To divide; to part; to force afunqer. 


They are not {6 far disjomed and jevercd, but that they 


come ut length to mcet. 
| Fortune, divorce 


Pomp from the bearer, tis a {uff*rance panging, 


Holler. 


As ioul and beiy's ev rim.  Shaukegpoare's Heary VIII. 


| Our turce by land 
Huch novly held ; our fever navy too 5 
Ile knit again, and tioac.. SYH. Auth. and Cleopat. 
What thou art is nung: 
Our ſtate cannot he {eu rd, we. arc one, 
One flesh; to loſe thec were to hol; myiciF, 
3. To ſcparate; to put in difterent ores or places, 
The angels thai ſever the wicked from among te init, 
att. 
He, with his guide, the farther fields attarnd ;- | 
Wheyrefe ver'd-irom thereit the warrior touls remind. 
NN, : TG ; Lrzden. 
4. To ſeparate by chyraical operation. EF 
This axiom 45 of large extent, and would be ſevered and 
refined by trial. x | NETS Bacon. 
5. 10 diszoin, 10 diſunite. 
Look, love, want envious ſtreaks | 
Do lace the e clouds in yonverealt, Shateſpeare. 
Muw ſtiit is my vile ſenſe, | 
Tat I Hand up ani hans ungenious feeling 
Otmy le fress better I were diſtract, 
So #24) my thoughts be fever dirom my griefs; 
A126 wor > bY ic Magnaten, e 
Iherho wiede oi theils. ; 
} 


Shahefpeare. 
nu mich VIFEaes lodge in fore one or other of 115 
Princiele, may there! ure uickuily Ce ſought tor in that 
princtple , from the others. N Boyle. 
6. Io&cep diumck; 1. Keep aput . 2 | 
Thrice gloricus funs, cach one a perfect ſun; 
Not {&parated | 


E 
ted with ihe racking clouds, 5 
But fever d in a pale cleuwefluning ty. Shaktſpeare.. 
I will /ever Goihen, that no ſwarms of flies ſhall be there. 
| | | |  Exod-vint. 22. 
To SEVER, S. . To make a ſeparation; to mike a partition. 
Ihe Lord thall fever between the cattle of lirael and of 
Egypt. | Exod. ix. 4. 
88 1 bare remains ſo much religion, as to know how to fever 
between the uſe and abuſe ot things. King Charles. 
Better from me thou /uver not. | Millan. 
Sr'VERAL. adj. [from fer. ] | | | 
1. Different; damek; unlike one another. | —_ 
Divers forts of beaſts came ſrom ſeveral parts to drink; 
and ſo being refreſhed, fall to couple, and many times with 
federal kinds. „ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The conqueſt of Ireland was made piece and picce, by je- 
veral attempts, in ſeveral ages. Dawvies's Hift. of Ireland. 
Four ror arc armies to the field are led, | 
Which high in equal hopes four princes head. Dryden, 


more than two. 8 N ö 
This country is large, having in it many people, and ſe- 
e ALE" Doſe: btion of the World. 

oral kingdom. Aeg Dejeription of the World. 


This elſe to ſeveral ſpheres-thou mutt aſcribe. Milton. 


We might have repaired the loſſes of one campaign by tie | 


ay 4 rs. J. 
advantages of another, and after ſeveral victorics gained over 


us, might haveitill kept the eneiny from our gates. Ad. 


3. Particular; ſingle. 3 
Dach ſeveral ſhip a victory did gain, 
As Rupert, or as Atbemarle were there. 
4. Diltinft ; appropriate. 
Ihe parts and paſſages of ſtate are ſo many, as to expreſs 
them tully, St require a ſeveral treatiſe. | 
e (eek Davies t Ireland. 
Like things to like, the reſt to ſeveral place 2 
Diſparted. "Au 8 ä Milton. 
285 ch might his ſc al province well command, 
Would all but ſtoop to what they underttand. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


1. A ſtate of ſeparation, or partition. This ſubſtantive has a 
plural, 5 | | SHOE 

More profit is quieter found 

Where paſtures 1n ſeveral be, 

Of one 5 ly aker ot ground 
Than champion maketh of three. 
2. Each particular ſingly taken. 

5 This by ſome ſcwerals 

Of head - piece extraordinary, lower meſſes 


7 uſer's Huſbandry. 


Perchancè are to this buſinels purblind. =Shotefpeare. 
Thcre was not time enough to hear | 
The ſeverals. Shakeſpeare. 


That will appear to be a methodical ſucceſſive obiervation 
of theſe ſcwerals, as degrees and ſteps preparative the one 
to the other.. Hammond's Fundamentals, 

Several of them neither roſe from any contpicuous ta- 
mily, nor left any behind them. AddJijen's Freeholder, 
3. Wy incloſed or ſeparate place. 

; 


ey had their ſeveral for heathen nations, their ſeveral 
for the people of their own nation, their ſeveral for men, 


their Hong for women, their /everal for their prieſts, and 
for the high prielt alone their ſeveral. \. Hooker. 
4. Incloſed ground. a : 
There was a nobleman that was lean of viſage, but im- 
racdiately atter his marriage he 2 pretty plump and fat. 
One ſaid to him, Your lordſhip deth contrary to other mar- 
ried men; for they at firſt wax lean, and you wax fat. Sir. 
Walter Raleigh ſtood by and ſaid, There is no beat, that if 
ou take him from the common, and put him into the ſe- 
weral, but will wax fat. 5 Bacon. 
S r“VERALLU Y. adv. [from ſeveral.] Diſtinctly; particu- 
larly; ſeparately; apart from others. 5 
Conk er angels each of them ſeverally in himſelf, and 
their law is, All ye his angels praiſe him. Hooker. 
Nature and Scripture, Þoth jointly, and not /e ral, 
either ot them, be ſo compleat, that unto everlaſting feli- 
city we need not the knowledge of any thing more than theſe 
twomay eaſily furniſh our minds with. Hooker, 


WMiitton.: 


Th* apoftles could not be confin'd 

To theſe or thoſe, but eb rally deſign'd 

Their large commitijion round the world to blow. Dryd.. 

We ought not to mucn to love lKenets as beauty, and to 
chuic from the faireſt bodies feveraliy che taireit parts. 

; f Dryd. *. 

Others were ſo very {mall and cloſe together, that I could 
not keep my eye ſteady on them ſeveraliiy to us to number 
chem. Newton's Optics. 

SEVERALTY. A. /. [from ſeveral.] State of ſeparatiou from 

the reit. 8 

Ine jointure or advancement of the lady was the third 
part of the princ:pality of Wales, the duxedom ot Coru- 
wall, aud eailiom of Cheiter, to be tet torth uw N 

8 acon. 


to their particular requilites, I am now come to the calting 
and contexturt of the hole work, Wotton, 
SEVERANCE, 2, /. {trum ſever.) Separation z partition. 
Thoie rivers enc:ole à neck of lend, inregard of his fruit» 
tuli.cls, not unworthy of a ſeverance. Carew's Survey. 


| SEVERE. 2. /. | jevere, French; jeveruns, Latin. 


1. Snarpz apt to puniſh; centoriousz apt to blame; hard; 
rigotous. | 
cr 1 — © * . ' a g 8 
Let your zeal, if it mult be expreſſec in anger, be always 
more /e dere agauinſt thyielt than'zgami others, Taylor. 
S902 moy'd with touch of blume, thus Eve: 


Yau made cus church ot Alexandria be fo jovere with 
Origin tor, duc holding the incenie in his hands, which 
thole about um cant from thence upon the altar? yet for 
this he was cut out of tae church. 

2. Rigid; autre; moroſe; harſh; not indulgent. 
Am I uporaided ? not enoughyebα te 


3. Crucl ; incxorable. e | | 
| His "aka wrath ſhall he ſharpen for a ſword. Wiſd. 
4. Regulated by rigid rules; ſtrict. 3 
Truth, wildom, ſanctuude, owvire and pure, 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd, Milton. 
5. Exempt from all jevity of appearance; grave; ſober; ſe- 
date. 5 8 
_ Yourlooks muſt alter, as your ſubject does, 5 
From kind to fierce, 170in wanton to ſevere, Wailer. 
6. Not lax; not airy; cloſe; tiriftly methodical ; rigidly 
exact. | 2 | 
His grave rebuke. | LE 
Severe inyouthiul beaucy, added grace, Milton. 
Ineir beauty Llcave it rather to the delicate wit of ports, 
khan venture upon 10 nice a ſubject with my fowerer liyle. 


5 Nee. 
7. Poinful; afffictire. | | 
3. Clote; conciſe 3 not luxuriant. | | | 
The Latin, a moit jevere and compendions loncuage, 
often expreſies that in one word, whict mofern wwNgnes 
Cannot in more. | 
Iheſe piercing fires, as ſoft as now ſevere. 
SEVE RELY. adv, | irom ſevere, }] 
1. Paintuily ; afliQuveiy, EI 
We have waited our {trength to attain ends different from 


Milton. 


2. Ferocioully ; horridly., 
| Moe formidable Hydra ſtands within; 
Whole jaws with iton teel feverely Prin. 
SEVERITY. 1. . [ /everitas, Latin. | 
1. Cruel treatment; iharpnets of puniſhment. 
I laugh to tec your ladyſhip to fond, e 
To think that you have ought but Talbot's ſnadow 
Whereon to practiſe your jeverty. . Shakeſpeare. 
He ihall be thrown down the Larpeian rock | 
With r1g01 ous kunds ; ne hath retiited law, 
And therctore law ſhalltcon him further trial 
Than the /everi!y of publick power, | 
Which he lo ſets atrought, _ Shakelp. Coriolanu s. 
Never were ſo great revellions expiated wich ſo little 
blood, as for the jeverity uied upon thoſe taken in Kent, it 
was but upon a ſcum of people. Bacon. 
There is a difference between an eceleſiaſtical cenſiffe and 
ſeverity: tor under a cenſure we only include excommuni- 
cation, luſpenſion, and an interdict z bat under an eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſeverity every other punithment of the church is 
intended; but according to ſome, accuture and a ſeverity is 
the fame. | | Nos Ayliye. 
2. Hardneſs ; power of diſtreſſing, | 
Though nature hath given inſects ſagacity to avoid the 
winter cold, yet its ſever:ty finds them out. Hale. 
3. Stricknels; rigid accuracy. | 
Continuing mylclf to the ſeverity of truth, becoming, I 
mult pals over many inſtances of your nulitary tkill, Dry. 
4. Rigourg auſterity; harſhneſs; want of mildneis; want ot 


indulgence. 


aide, | | | 
To SEW, for ſue. Spenſer. To follow. © TY 
To SEW. v. 2. | ju, Latin.) To do any thing by the uſe 
ot the ncedle. | 
A time to rent, and a time to ſeao. Eccleſiaſticus, iii. 7. 
oSEW. vv. a. Jo join by threads drawn with a needle. 
No man ſexveth a piece of new cloth on an old garment. 
| | ark, 11. 21. 
To SEW up. To incloſe in any thing ſewed. 
It ever I ſaid looie-bodied gown, ſezv me up in the ſkirts 
of it, Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 


mine iniquity. | Job, xiv. 17. 
To SEW. v. 4. To drain a pond for the fiſh. Ainſworth. 
SEWER. v. u. [her trenchant, French; or aſſebur, old 

French; from , to ſet down; for thoſe officers let the 

diſhes on the table. Newton s Milton} © 
1. An officer who ſerves up a feaſt. 

| Marſhall'd feaſt, 
Serv*d up in hall with ſexvers and ſeneſhalls: 
Tac ikill of artifice or office mean. 2 
The cook and ſerver, each his talent tries, 
In various figures ſcenes of diſhes riſe, | 
2. [From ſue, iſſuer. Cowel,] A paſſage for water to run 
through, now corrupted to ſhore. | 
"The fenmen hold that the ſexvers mult be kept ſo, as the 
water may not ſtay too long inthe ſpring till the weeds and 
ſedge be grown up. | Bacon. 
Men ſuffer their private in judgment to be drawn into the 
common ſever, or ſtream of the preſent vogue. K. Charles. 
As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where houſes thick, and ſexwers, annoy the air, 
Forth iſſuing on a ſummer's morn, to breathe 
Among the pleaſant villages and farms 
Acioin'd, from each thing met conceives delight. Milton. 
3. He that uſes a needle. 
SEX. 2 .f. [ ſexe, Fr. ſexus, Latin. ] 


Milton. 


1. 1 erty by whuch any animal is male or female. 
| hele two great /exes animate the world. Milton. 


2. Womankind ; by way of emphaſis, Mikes 


Having conſidered the apertions in ſeveralty, according 


6 a Set' br * 
SEXA \ GULARLY. a. l. v. Ltrom a 7 ood, Dri, ; 


Want words hive pats'd thy lips, Adam ſevere ? Milton. 


_ Siilling fleet. Þ 


It ies, in thy rettraint, Milton. 
ELD In his looks ſerene, & 
When angry mo:t he icem'd and molt ſewere, | 
What elſe but favour one? 5 Milton. 
Nor blame jewvere his choice, 5 
Warbling the Grecian woes. Pope's Od) cy. 


| Man's length being a perpendicular f 


Dr; Het. J. 


thale tor which we undertook the war, end otien to ettect 
others, which, atcer a peace, we may /evercly repent. Scott. 


Dryden, | 


SE'VOCATION, 7. . I ſevoco, Latin. ] The act of calling 


My tranſgrefſion is ſealed up in a bag, anc row raved up | 


Under his forming lands a creature grew, 
Manlike, but diiferent ſex, , 
_ Vanappy , r! whole beauty is Your ſnare, 
pos N dals; made too frail to bear. 
Shame is hard to be overcome; but if the ; 
better Ot it, it gives them afterwards no mor: 1 hl © 
SE XAGENARY. adj, [ ſexe enaire, Fr. CORY le. Carr 
Aged uxty years, 
SEXAGE SIMA. 1. J. [Latin.] The ſecond Sung 
clit, day pelo 
SEXAGESIMAL, adj. [irom ſex ageſinus, Latin.] So. 
numbered by lixties, J Stig 


SEXANGLED. 4405 [from /ex and a 


2. 


* 


CG newly 4817 Trex 
SEXANGULAR. S ing nx corners er Wi 8 "> Latin, Hay. 
Snow ſoxanguiar, at leait of wary and mas l 

figure. N Ponte 


Tne grubs from their ſexangular abede 
C.avi out unfmih'd, luke tne nig tet“ 1? 
; „ uur. 1 

gles; hexagonally. Le. With mn. 

g' " 7 

SEXE NNIAL. adj. (J and owns, Latin. 

years ; Näppe! ns CIC UL l 3 raus. 
SEXTAINS. f. .. [1.00 /eaννẽç,, ft, Lal. | 

« 7 1 14 A. 7 Ay Lain, BS * 

lunes. . 8 l A ſtoma gf 
SE XTANT. 1. . [ ſextant, Fr.] 

EXTARY. . J. A pin and a nal 
Se AAT. 77 _—_ . 

, 11. J. ame as ſacriſty; 
err. { 1 7. 1 he ſame as lacrity ; a veſtry. 
SEXTILE. adj. | ſoxtilis, Latin. ] Is ſuch a 

of two plants, un at 60 degrees diit 

of two ins trom due another, and 18 

Planetary motions aud a bects, 
In ſextile, tquare, and wine; | Mi 
The moon receives the dulky Jig! iſcernia in hn 

— Ke. ut P 8 

e e ages d e, usut we diſcern in its [extil 

aſpect from tae cartn 's Empty, „ Glane::!! 
SEXTON, . J. [ corrupted from Jacriſtan.] An under al. 

cer ol tae church, whole butinets is to dic graves J 

. . ww "ONS + 

Atto land cuthton for the ext, Shab 

When any dies, then by tolling u bell, or beſpe ki 
grave of the ſexton, the ſame is known to the facher = 
2ciponding with the ſaid ſextorr. | Gras 
SE Z CONSHIP, #, ſ. [from ſexton.] The office of a lexton 
Iacy may get a diſpenſation to hold the cietkſhip ud | 11 
extonſbip of their own parith in commendam. | | 


N * wr * * 4 . Kron * 
| ENS PLE. adj. | ſextuplus, Latin. ] vixtold; fix 2 
tol sx. | ; 


] Liting {x 


1 


| The ſixth Part of a dich 


Dig. 
Polition or peg 
ant, or at the dit 


tance 
marked thus®, Harr 


rom the vertex un 
breath ora nel 
another. Bran 
a Ps Ko Kc! . 
A lo, barbarous cat 


the ſole of the foo“, is jextuple nato his 
line drawn from the ribs of one nde to 
To SHAB. v. z. To play mean tricks; 
Word: -- ˙ ns 
SHA'BBILY. adv. [from ſhabby.) Manly; reproachiulls; 
deſpicably; paltrily. - A cant word. 75 
SHA'BBINESS, 7. J. [from /ab6y.) Menrneſs; paltrineſs, 
He exchanged his gay foedrinets Of CIOULNsS nr ler amuch 
younger man, to warm one>thatwould ie dent ora much 
Older one. * ü Add: 045 Seay, 
SHA'BBY. adj. A word that has crept into convertztionznh 
low writing; but ought not to be adnitied into the lan- 
guage. ] Man; paltry. | 
I The dew was to /h, and look'd like 4 ninny,. © - 
That the captain izppos'd he was curineto lenz. Sun. 
To SuackLk. v. a. [flom the noun; All 
LDuich.] To chain; to fetter; to bind. 
5 i It is C | 
To do that thing that ends all other derds; | 
Which/ackles acculents, ann bolts up change, Shale, 
_-Youmuit not ſackie and tie him up with rules ab tte 
different matter s. 8 Lick. 
No trivial price Ds ; 
Should ſet him fred, or {mail ſhould be my praiſe 
Jo lead hin acid. | | pl. 
So the ſtretch d cord the he dancer tries, 
As prone to fail, as impotent to fiſe. Cnith, 
SHA'CKLES. 2. /. wanting the fingular, [pefcul, Sun, 
ſchaectels, Dutch. ] Fetters; gyves ; chains 107 priced. 
Himel: he tices by ſecret mea is unicen, 
His ſhackles eiupty left, him ſelf etcaped cle m. Ta N 
A {ſervant commonly '1s leſs irce in mind chan in cone: 
tion ; his very will ſecins to be in bonds and Aha, ard 
detire itlelf under durance and captivity. Sui s Serndu. 
The forge in Hes ters only is employed, | 
Our iron mines exkauited and deitioyed 
In fback!/es. 22 2: Dryden's Juveiuh 
SHAD. 1. /. A kind oſ fiſh. 
SHADE. z. /. (readu, Saxon; ſchade, Dutch. 
1. The cloud or opacity made by inte , of tae light, 
Spring no obltacle found here nr Cade, 
But all tunthine, 74 | 
2. Darkneis; obicurity, gh 
The weaker light unwilling'y declin'd, ; 
And to prevailing fades ie 1iurmuring world reſign . 


TY 


Rem 


i- 4CAKES, fu REC GIN, 


TIN 
+444 


Kurt, 


3. Coolneſs made by interception of ine ſun. Rr 
Antigonus, when told that the 7 had ſuch rolleysdf 
arrows that hid the ſun, ſaid, That falls out wei: z 107 U 
is hot weather, and ſo we hall fight in e ſhade. Eacæ. 
| That high mount of God wlience light ana ade : 
, Shine bett. | wy” 
4. An oblcure place, properly in a grove or cloſe wood if 
which the light is excluded. | | 
h Let us leck out ſome deſelate ſbade, and there 6 
Weep our {ad boſoms empty. „ 0 f 
Regions of ſorrow, doleful ſhades. Mitch 
hen to the deſart takes his flight} | 
Where {till from hade to ſbade the Son of God, Mn 
After forty days faſting, had remain'd. _ 
The pious prince then ſeeks the ſhade, Dride 
Which hides from fight his venerable maid, "Rey 
5. Screen cauſing an excluſion of light or heat, umbrage 
5 Lt the arched knife 
Well ſharpen'd, now aſfail the ſpreading ſhades Phi 
Ot vegetables, and their thirſty limbs ditiever. i hk 
In Brazil are trees which kill thoſe that lit w beat 
Jade in a few hours. | . 
6. Protection; ſhelter. | 
7. The parts cf « picture not brightly coloured. 
Tis ev'ry painter's art to hide from ſights ht. Dad, 
And caſt in /hades, what ſ:en would not delight. 4%) 
8. A colour; gradation of light, n degtes, 
White, red, yellow, blue, wich the'r ces 5 


8 . 74 „the cves. 
fades and mixtures, as green come in only 88 


of 


Lee. 


f r ung de lle 
9. The figure formed upon any ſurface corre/ponune 
| vody by _ the lightis N p.. 7. 
nvy will merit as its ade pure. -—aied of 
10. The dot ſeparated from the body ; 19 called as 445 0. 
e eee to be perceptible to the light, not ; 
irit; a ghoſt; manes. 1, ' 
"ro Trachin { wift as thought the fitting ae Dad. 
Thro' air his momentary journey made. kr felt, 
Ne'er to theſe chambers, whete the migaty 5 
Since the foundation, came a nobler gueti 
Nor e'er was to ihe bow'rs of blits convey Tcl. 
A fairer ſpirit, or more welcome ſhade. 
To SHADE, v. a. (from the noun.} 1 HM j 


u 


0. ted 


iden, * 
UX An. 


ng fix 
u of x 
Circle, 


Dis. 
r Upec 
Uiltznce 
„ Harr, 


Mita, 
s exit 

due. 
der oft. 


Shake, 
e Kg 
ners cor. 
UT Gu, 
exton, 

ſhip ud | 
Kauft. 
u Une 


tex un 
Ur 4 rout 
roa. 


rous cant 
achiully 


altrineſs. 

2 a-much 
oa much 
Spectatr, 
iavonah 
) the lan- 


8 
ny * . 
ſuat cacas, 


Ly Shale, 
> QC lie 


Lacke. 


iſe 
Pin. 
85 
Hnith. 


ul, Sch, 
pt Anl. 


„ Tay 4, 
n in con u- 
ackits, and 
's Ser itahe 


's Juvtul. 


the light. 


Kurt, 


id reſigad. 
Rem. 


ch rolleysdf 
eil 1 707 (2116 
7 „ Baca. 
uad 

Mito, 


ſe wood uf 


2 15 
Sate pearl. 
Malia. 


| 

od, - * 
1g 
Lib 


Onda, 
imbrage.. 
4 
x Philips 
it under tet 
Arbutbua. 


. out. Pda. 


al degrees of 
the 5 bs, 


Lt 
onding ro U 


SHA 


, ith opacity. 
yore a ſac: 


Had'ft | 
The full blare of thy beams, and through a cloud 
Thy ſkirts appear; Oe 
rer from the light or heat; to overſpread, 
* 10 f ſeraph fix wings wore to fonts Milton, 


Iüncaments diwine. 2 | : 
* after theſe, came arm d with ſpear and ſhield 


o great, as cover'd all the field: 
| A502 ol foreheads like the knights before, 


With laurels ever-green were. ſhaded oer. Dryden. 
| went to crop the {ylvan ſcenes, 
And ſhade our altars with their leaty greens. © Dryden. 
Sing, while belide the /hady tomb I mourn, | 
And with freſh bays her rural ſhrine adorn. Pope. 


| -- to hide. | | 
* To 338 own houſe I do ſhade my head, 


The good patricians mult be vilited, Shakeſpeare. 
To protect ; to cover; to {creen. | | | 
* Leave not the faithful fide ; 
That gave thee being, till fades thee and protects. Milt. 
To mark with different gradations of colours, 
5 The portal ſhone, inimitable on earth 
By model, or by apr. pencil drawn. 
\ paint in obſcure colours. EI 
Md vey n. . [from /bady.J The ſtate of being ſhady ; 
\nbrageoutnels. | Er 
OE. u. ſ. (ycavuy Saxon; ſchadunve, Dutch. 


z, The repretentation of a body by which the light is inter- 
cepted. 

Poor Tom! ö | de o 
bridges, to courſe his own ſhadow tor a traitor. | 
Tite's but a walking /4adoxw, a poor player, 
That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the tage, | 
And then is heard no more. - * Shakeſpeare. 

Such a nature, ; 

Tickled with good tuccels, diidains the ſbadow 
Which he treads on at noon. 2? | 
The body, though it moves, yet not changing perceiv- 
able diſtance with ſont other bodies, the thing leems to ſtand 

ſtill, as in che hands of clocks, and /badowws of ſun- dials. 


| 


proud of heart, to ride over four-inch'd 


, 


| | Locke. 
+, Opacity; darkneſs; ſhade. RE | Fo | 
4 By the revolution of the ſkies De VT 
Violt's ſable Gadows from the ocean riſe. Denham. | 


His countrymen probably lived within the ſhake of the 
eartiiquake, and Gadorv of the eclipſe. : 
z Shelter made by any thing that intercepts the light, heat, 
or influence of the air. | s MN 

In ſecret ado from the ſunny ray, 

Ou a fweet bed of liilies ſoftly laid. 

Here, father, take the bad of this tree 
For your good holt. 
Oolcure place. 5 ü 
0 p ok ſecret ſhadows I retire, 15 
To pay my po till my years expire. 
„ Dark part of a picture. | : 
; A Godoy is 5 pion of the firſt and ſecond light. The 
frſt hight is that which proceeds immediately from a lightened 
body, as the beams ot the ſun, The {ſecond is an accidental 
light {preading itſelf inte the air or medium proceeding from 


the other. Shadowy are threefold ; the firſt is a fingle badow, | 


aud the leatt of all; and is proper to the plain ſurtace where 
it is not wholly poſſelled of the light. The ſecond is the 
double fhadsxv, and it is uſed when the ſurface begins once 
to torlake your eye, as in columns. The third /hadory is 
made by croſling over your double SN again, which 
darkeneth by a third part. It is uſed for the inmoſt ſhadow, 
aud fartheſt from the light, as in gulfs, wells, and caves. 
5 — | Peacham. 
6. Any thing perceptible only to the ſight; a ghoſt; a ſpirit, 


Hence, terrible /badow ! 
Unreal mock”ry, hence! : 
7. An imperfect and faint repreſentation : oppoſed tc : 
If lubſtance might be call'd that Gadow leem'd. Milt. 
In the glorious lights of heaven we perceive a ſhadow of 
dis divine countenance, VS, 
Without the leaſt impulſe or ſhadow of fate. Milton. 
Amonglt the creatures are particular excellencies ſcattercd, 


which are fome ſhadows of the divine perfections. Tillotſon. 
Milton. 


1. Inſeparable companion. | 
Sin and her adonw, death, _ 
| Thou my. hadow 
Inſeparable muſt with me be long. 
$. Type; myltical repreſentation. pat 
Þ 7 8 and ſhadows of that deſtin'd ſeed. 
. Protection; ſhelter; favour. PEE 
Keep me under the ſhadow of thy wings. 
ToS8a'DOW, v. 4. {from the noun.] | 
1. To cover with opacity. | 
The warlikeelf much wondered at this tree, 
do fair and great, that Jug 


owed all the ground. Fairy Q, 
The Allyrian was a cedar with fair branches, and with a 
fraduwvin ſhroud, . Us 


. lochoud; to darken. Es 
_ Millike me not for my complexion 
Fiz adorr'd livery of the burning ſun; 
o whom I am a neighbour. 
3 Toke cool or gently gloomy by interception of the light 
eat. . 55 | 
A gentle ſouth-weſt wind comes creeping over flowery 
helds, and ſhadowed waters in the extreme heat of ſummer. 


Milton. 
Milton. 
Pſalms, 


& To conceal under cover z to hide; to ſcreen. 
Let every ſoldier he him down a bough, | 
And bear't before him ; thereby ſhall we ſhadow 
The number of our hott, and make diſcov'ry 
Tm report of us. 
To protect; to ſcreen from danger; to ſhroud. 
ad ſhall forgive you Cœur de Lion's death, 
: ve rather, that you give his offspring life, 
& 7 *0doxing their right under your wings of war. Shakeſp. 
' 29 mark with various gradations of cofour, or light. 
: urnloil is made of old linen rags dried, and laid in a 
MCT of vinegar, and ſet over a cha ng diſh of coals, till it 
©5 en wring it into a ſhell, and put it into a little gum 
Wick: it is good to ſhadow carnations, and all yellows. 
g=_—_ | mm eacham. 
N round globe of any uniform colour, the idea im- 
ns v u our mind is of a flat circle, variouſly ſhadowed 
; erent degrees of light coming to our eyes. Locke. 
equalink roken icene, made up of an infinite variety of in- 
"es and Gadowwings, that naturally ariſe from an agree- 


ane Mixture of hills, gr 5 Addiſon. 
7. To pave in Seen lone N 1255 you, | 
Faces wy. farts be toe much diſtant, ſo that there be void 
lome fold ich are deeply ſhadowed, then place in thoſe voids 
t7_ bold to make a bs ang of the parts. Dryden's Dufreſ. 
rfectly. | 


To repreſent im 
Whereat I wak'd and found 


Before mine 


. eyes all real, as the dream 
AY lively adow'd, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2 have ba s ſhadowed in the perſon of ZEneas. 
Me; - 


den. 
adowed ſome part of your virtues under —— 


Dryden. 


Milton, | 


Shaleſp. 


Shakeſp. | 


Adcdijon. | ö 


Fairy Queen. 
| 
 Shaxepeare's King Lear. | 


Dryden, i 5 


Shakeſpeare. | 
ſed toſubttance. | 


Raleigh. | 


. Ezek. xxxi. 3. 


_ Shakeſpeare: 
Sidney. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


4 [rceacan, Saxon; fbecken, Dutc | * f 
1. To put info a vibrating motion; to move with quick re- 


SHA 


ſtance of a ſacrament z namely, the grace which is thereby 
offered, the element w ich ſhadoweth or ſignifieth grace, and 
the word which expreſſeth what is done by the yy 
Hooker. 
The ſhield being to defend the body from weapons, aptly 
SHadoaus out to us the continence of the emperor, which made 
him proof to all the attacks of pleaſure, Addiſon, 
SHA'DOWY. adj. trom fſbadow.}] | 
1. Full of hade; gloomy. | 
This /hadowny delart, unfrequented woods, 


I better brook than flouriſhing peopled towns. Shakeſp. 
With ſphadoauy verdure tiourith'd high, 
A ſudden youti the groves enjoy. Fenton. 
2, Not brightly luminous. | 
| More pleaſant light 
Shadowy ſets otf the face ot things. 


a Milton. 
3. Faintly repreſentative; typical. | 
hen they ſee 
Law can diſcover fin, but not remove 
Save by thole /dadowwy expiations weak, 
The blood of bulls and goats; they may conclude 
Some blood more precious mult be paid for man, Milton. 
4. Unſubitantial z unreal. * | 
Milton has brought into his poems two actors of a ſha- 
doæoy and fictitious nature, in the perſons of ſin and death; 
by which he hath interwoven in his fable a very beautiful 
allegory, ET | Addiſon. 
5. Dark; opake. | 5 
By command, ere yet dim night 
Her /hadowy cloud withdraws, I am to haſte 
| Homeward „ 
SHA'DY. adj. (from ſhade.] 
1. Full of hade; mildly gloomy. 

b Tue waketul bird 
Sings darkling, and in /hadteft covert hid 
Tunes 8 note. 

Stretch'd at eale you ung your happy loves, 

And Amarillis tlls che hay groves. fe ; 
2. Secure from the glare of light; or ſultrineſs of heat. 
and warm for winter. 
SHAFT, 2. /. [reeapx, Saxon.] 
1. An arrow; a nuthve weapon. 5 

: | To pierce purſuing ſhield, LEY 
Buy parents train'd, the Tartare wild are taught, 
With /afts thot out trom their back-turn'd bow. Sid 
Who in the iprmg, from the new fun, | | 
Already has a tever got, Ds 
Joo late begins thoſe ſhafts to ſhun, 
Which Phoebus thro his veins has ſhot. 

They are both the archer and / 

and then thooting themlelves directly upon the deſired WOW. 

| | ore. 


Bacon. 


Waller. 


So lofty was the pile, 3 Parthian bow 


| Oer thee the ſecret /t 
That waſtey at midnight, or th' undreaded hour 
= ou ties harmlels. 4 | a : 
2. aft, Dutch. ] A narrow, deep, perpendicular pit. 
Ihey ünk a 2 or pit of ſix foot M length, . l 
The fulminating damp, upon its aſcenſon, gives a crack 
like the report of a gun, and makes an explohen fo forcible 
as to kill the 
the bottom of the pit up through the ſhaft. Woodward. 
from the ſurface ot the earth to the centre. Arbuthnot. 
3. Any thing ſtrait; the ſpire of a church. | 
the leat, the ſhaft of a ſteeple. 
SHAG. 2. ſ. [pceacga, Saxon. ] Ts 
1. Rough woolly hair. . e 
ull often like a ſbag- hair d crafty kern, 
Hath he converſed with the enemy; | £2. 
And given me notice of their villainies. Shakeſpeare. 
Where is your huſband? 5 
He's a traitor, 5 
T Thou lie'it, thou g- ear'd villain. 
From the bag of his body, the ſhape of his legs, his hav- 
ing little or no tail, the flowneſs of his gate, and his climbing 
up of trees, he ſeems to come near the bear kind. Grew. 
True Witney broad cloth with its ſhag unſhorn, 
Be this the horſeman's fence, 
2. A kind of cloth. V 


Peacbam. 


G9. 


l . 
SHA'GGED.T . Fe” 
SHA'GGY. | adj. [from Hag. 


| rx. Ruggedly; hairy. CT: | 
Rs 8 their hue, with haggard eyes they ſtare, 


Lean are their looks, and ſbhggE are their hair. Dryden. 
85 | A lion's hide he wears 
About his ſhoulders hangs the gg ſkin, 
The teeth and $apin jaws ſeverely grin. Dryden. 
a m the froſty north 
The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings, 
In battalious array, while Volga's ſtream ; 
| Sends oppolite, in baggy armour clad  _ 
Her borderers ; on mutual {laughter bent. Phillips. 
Rough ; rugged, g a 
They pluck'd the ſeated hills with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods, and by the / 
Uplifting bore them in their hands. 

There, where very deſolation dwells, 

By grots and caverns hg d with horrid ſhades, 
She may paſs on with unblench'd majeſty, 8 
Be it not done in pride. Milton. 

Through Eden went a river large, 3 
Nor chang'd his courſe, but through the hαννy hill 
Paſs'd underneath ingulphy'. ; xo Milton. 
How would the old king ſmile _ : 
To ſee you weigh the paws when tipp'd with gold, 
And throw the /baggy ſpoils about your ſhoulders ! 


| 2. 


Ye rugged rocks, which holy knees have worn; 

Ve grots and caverns ſhagg'd with horrid thorn. Pope. 

SHA'GREEN. 7. ſ. [chagrin, French.] The kin of a kind of 

- fiſh, or ſkin made rough in imitation of it. —— 

To SHA'GREEN. v. a. 1 French.] 

provoke. Both ſhould be written chagrin. 
To SHAIL. v. 2. To walk ſideways: a low word. 

Child, you muſt walk ftrait, without ſkiewing an 12 

to every ſtep you ſet. | L' Eftrange. 

To SHAKE. v. 4. preterite, ſbool; port paſſ. ſhaken, or ſhook. 


turns backwards and forwards; to agitate. | 
Who honours not his father, | 
Henry the Fifth that made all France to quake, 


| Shake he his weapon at us, and paſs by. Shakeſpeare. 
1 will ſhake mine hand upon them, and they ſhall be a ſpoil 
to their ſervants Zech. ii. 9. 


I hook my Jap #4 faid, 8o God ſhake out every man from 
his houſe, even thus be he ſhaker out and emptied, Neh. v. 
The ſtars fell unto the earth, even as the fig-tree caſteth 


Tara ypically, 


, 


her untimely figs when ſhe is baten of a mighty wind. Rev. 


Many times there are three things ſaid to make up the ſus; 


Milton's Paradiſe Lift. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
Dryden. | 


Catt it alſo that you may have rooms /bady tor ſummer, | 


| 3. To SHAKE off, Tori 


. 
4 


aft taking aim afar oft, | 


With vigour drawn, malt ſend the aft "Fung Dryden. * 


Carew. | 35 


miners, and force bodies of great weight from 


Suppoſe a tube, or as the miners call it, a ſhaft, were ſunk | To SHAKE. v. #. 


Practiſe to draw fmall and eaſy things, as a cherry with | 


| Shakeſpeare. | 


SHAG, u. f. A fea bird. © 
Among the firſt ſort we reckon /hags, duck, and . 
| | | me 


.1 


ata Par, Loft. 
ton's Par. - 
wr Far, bo SHALE. n. J. [Corrupted, I think, 


Addiſon, | 


To irritate; to 


| 


6. To die from reſolution; to depreſs; to make afraid. 


of the leſſer and more barking creatures, 61 


Thomſon, | 


He boot the ſacred honours of his heady 
With terror trembled heav'n's ſubſiding hill, 
And from his aten curls ambrofial dews diſtil. Dryden, 
* _ She-firſt her huſband on the poop eſples, 
Shaking his hand at diſtance on the main; | 


She took the lign, and /book her h Ain. ; 
2. To make to a or tremble. e a N. 
The rapid wheels babe heav'n's baſis. Milton, 


bn France * that her hen throne 
as once ſu ed, Sir, by you alone. 0 
3. To throw , a violent Rory s * 
Macbeth is ripe for ing, and the powers above 
Put on their inſtruments. Sbateſdeare. 
The tyrannous breathing of the North 
Shakes all our buds from blowing: Shakeſpeare. 
When ye depart, ſake off the duit of your feet. Matt. x. 

He looked at his book, and, holding out his right leg put 


it into ſuch a quivering motion, that I thought he , 
ſhaked it of. S 4 5 Wu have 


4. To throw m— to drive off, * 
Tis our firſt intent 
T's /hake all cares and buſineſs from our age, 
Conterring them on younger ſtrengths, whale we 
Unburthen'd crawl towards death. Shakeſpeare, 


5. To weaken to put in danger. | 
When his doctrines grew too ſtrong to be book by his ene- 
mies, they perſecuted his reputation. Zartes. 


Ally and conitant knave, not to be fak'd, Shakſp. 
2 This retpite /hook 
The boſom of my conſcience. - _ mn 41 
Be not ſoon /baten in mind, or troubled, as that the day 
of Chriſt is at hand, | 2 Theſſ. ii. 2. 
Not my firm faith a | | 
Can by his fraud be ſhaken or ſeduc'd, Milton, 
7. To SHAKE hands. This phraſe, from the action uſed among 
triends at meeting and parting, ſometimes ſignifies to 015 
with, but commonly to fate leave . 2 
With the ſlave 5 | 
He ne'er /book hands, nor bid farewel to him, 
"Til he unſeam'd him from the nape to th* chops, 
| : 5 Shakeſpeare. 
Nor can it be ſafe to a king to tarry among them who are 
ſhaking hands with their allegiance, under pretence of laying 
taiter hold of their 1 King Charles. 


himſelf of; to free from; to diveſt 


- . 


ot. a : 
Be pleas'd that I fake off theſe names you give me: 
Antonio never yet = 1 or pirate. 5 Shakefdeare, 
It I could fake off but one ſeven years, | 
From thele old arms and legs, 5 
I'd with thee every foot. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
Sap, ſacred bard! what could beitow 
Courage on thee, to ſoar ſo high? NEST 
Telt me, brave friend! what help'd thee fo 
To /bake off all mortality ? | _ #aller, © 
Him Freferved to be anſwered by himſelf, after Thad teen 


ling fleet... 
Can I want courage for ſo brave a deed ? 
I've /book it off: my ſoul is free from fear. Dryden. 
Here we are free from the formalities of cuſtom and re- 


ſpect : we may /hake off the haughty impertinent, Collier. 
© doh How does thy beauty ſmooth CERT 
The face of war, and make even horror ſmile! _ | 

At light of thee my heart ſhakes M its ſorrows. Addiſon, 


1. To be agitated with a vibratory motion” © © 
Darts are counted as ſtubble; he laugheth at the Baking 
of a {pear. | EE IST . Job, Ali. 29. 

%% In ow OY I 

3. To tremble; to be unable to keep the body ſtill, 

3 Thy hight, which ſhould 

Ml/[ake our 5 ow with joy, hearts dance with comforts, 

Conſtrains them weep, and /hake with fear a Brio. 

| CT BHD S eare. 
What ſaid the wench, when he roſe up again | . 
- Trembled and book; for why, he ſtampd. 
As if the vicar meant to cozen him, Sbaleſpeart. 
_ A ſhaking through their limbs they find, | 
Like leaves ſaluted by the wind. _ Waller, 

4. To be in terrour; to be deprived of firmneſs. 

Hue ſhortof ſuccours, and in deep deſpair, 

_ Shook at the diſmal projet of the war. Dryden An, 

SHAKE, eh {from the verb.] n 5 

„aer 

that thy fame with ev „„ 
Tis a thin ry which e fancies make; 
But the great ſoldier's honour was compos d 
Of thicker ſtuff, which could endure a fake: 
Wiſdom picks friends; civility plays the reſt, - 
A toy ſhunn'd cleanly paſſeth with thee beſt, Herbert. 
The freeholder is the bafis of all other titles: this is the 
ſubſtantial ſtock, without which they are no more than blol- 
ſoms that would fall away with every ſhake of wind, Addiſ. 


2. Vibratory motion. 2 ; 

Several of his countrymen probably lived within the bake 
of the earthquake, and the ſhadow of the eclipſe, which are 
recorded by this author, | Aadiſou. 

3. Motion given and received. i 


Our falutations were very hearty on both ſides, conſiſting 
of many kind ſhakes of the hand. * oh 
s. 


Su KER. u. .. [from ſhake.J The perſon or thing that ſh 


Go then, the guilty 


at thy will chaſtiſe, 
He laid; the /h 


er of the earth replies. Pope's Odyſſey. 
* /hell.} A huſk; the 
caſe of feeds in ſiliquous plants. | 5 255 
Behold von poor and ſtarved band, 
And your fair ſhew ſhall ſuck away their ſouls, 
Leaving them but the ſhales and huſks of men. Shaleſp. 
SHALL. v. defefive. [rceal, Sax. is originally I owe, or I 
ought. In Chaucer, the faithe I ſhall zo God, means the faith 
I owe to God: thence it became a ſign of the future tenſe, 
The French uſe devorr, dots, doit, in the ſame manner, with 
a kind of future ſignification; and the Swedes have tail, 
and the Iflanders ſeal, in the ſame ſenſe, It has no tenſes but 
ſhall future, and Gould imperfect. | FER 
The explanation of hall, which foreigners and provincial 
confound with 4v1ll, is not eaſy; and-thedifficulty is increaſed 
by the poets, who ſometimes give to /hall an emphatical ſenſe 
7 will: but I ſhall endeavour, craſſa Minerva, to ſhow the 
meaning of ſhall in the future tenle. ] 
1. 1 SHALL love, It will ſo happen that I muſt love; I am re- 
ſolved to love. ey ; 
2. SHALL I love? Will it be permitted me to love? Will you 
permit me to love? Will it happen that I mult love? 
3. Thou SHALT love. I command thee to love: it is permit - 
ted thee to love: ¶ in poetry or ſolemn diction] it will happen 
that thou muſt love. 2 . | 
4. SHALT thou love? Will it happen that thou muſt love? 
Will it be permitted to thee to love? TY 
5. He SHALL love, It will happen that he muſt love; it ig 


commanded that he love. 
It is a mind, that ball remain. 
S ME af the mince? Meck 
| ear you this triton of the minnows vou 
His abſolute ſhall? Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 


See Romulus the great; N 
ts —" wh This 


Henry VIII, 


8 HA 


This prince a prieſteſs of your blood fall bear, 

And like his fire in arms he ba appear. Dryden's En. 

That he ball receive no benehit from Chriſt, is the athrma- 
tion whereon alt his deſpair is founded; and the one way of 
removing this diſmal apprehenſion, is to Convince him that 
Chriſt's death, and the benefits thereof, either do, or, it he 
perform the condition required of him, ſhall cercainly belong 
to him. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
6. SHALL he love? Is it permitted him to love? In ſolemn 
language, Will it happen that he mult love? 
7. Toe plural perſons follow the ſignification of the ſingulars. 
SHA'LLOON. u. /. A light woollen tuff, 

In blue jba!Lon thall Hannibal be clad, 
And Scipio trail au Iriſn purple plaid. 
SHALLOP. a. ſ. {chaloupe, French. ] A {mall boat. 
You were retolve, atter your arrival into Oroonoque, to 

pats to the mine; and, to that end, you deſired to have Sir 

John Fearne's /haliup: I do not allow of that courle, becauic 

ye cannot land fo lecretly but that forme Indians on tae river 

tide may ditcover you, who giving knowledge of your paſlage 

to the Spaniards, you may be cut oft before you can recover 


Swift. 


ur boat, Raleigh. | 
7 There with your Di tay : 

The game's not loſt 3 I have one card to play. Waller. 

2 5 Our hero let ATTN | 

In a ſmall hip, fortune in his debtz 

Sa neut a hope of crowns and icepters, more | 

Than ever Priam, when he tiour:th'd, wore. Waller. 


SHALLOW. adj. { This word is probably compounded ot jaoal 
and /oww. ] ERS] 2 | 
1. Not deep; having the bottom at no great diſtance from the 
{urface or edge. | 1 | 
1 had been drowned, but that the ſhore was A 40g 
ſhallow; a death that I abhor. Shak, Merry Wives of Mind. 
That inundation, though it were ſhalloxv, had a long con- 
tinuance, whereby they ot the vale, that were not drowned, 
eriſhed tor want of food. PR 
The like opinion he held of Meotis Palus, that by the 
floods of Tanais, and earth brought down thereby, it grew 
oluervably fhallowwer in his days, and would in procets of 
time become a firm land. | 
L am made a /ballozw forded ttreum . 
Seen to the bottom: all my clearneſs ſcorn'd, | 15 
And all my faults expos'd. Dryden's All for Love. 
Shallow brooks, that flow'd ſo clear, | 
The bottom did the top appear. | Dryden. 
In fhball9w furrows vines ſecurely grow. Dryden. 
2. Not iutellectually deep; not ptolound; not very knowing or 
_ wiſe; empty; trifling; futile; lilly. - . 15 8 
I'll ſthew my mind, . 
According to my /hallgw ſunple ſkill. _ 
This is a very /ballo2v monſter: 
Afraid of him? A very ſhallow moniter, 
Ihe man i' th' moon! A molt poor credulous monſter, 
N N | Shakeſpeare. 
The king was neither ſo ſhallozv nor ſo ill advertiied as not 
to perceive the intention of the French King, tor the inveſting 
himſelf of Britaigne. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Uncertain and unſettled he remains . 5 
Deep verſt in books, and /ballow in himſelf. 
One would no more wonder io ſec the mi ſt ſhallow nation 
of Europe the moit vain, than to find the moſt empty tellows 
in every nation more conceited than the reit. 
3. Not deep vi found. 


Tra virginal were made with a double concave, the one all | 


the length of the virginal, and the other at the end of the 
ſtrings, as the harp hath, it muſt make the ſound perfecter, 
and not fo ſhallow and jarrmg. 6 Bacon. 
Sua“LLOW. . J. [from the adjective.] A ſhelf; a ſand; a 
tat; a thoal; a place where the water is not deep. | 
IL ſhould not ſce the andy hour-glaſs run, | 
But I ſhould think of fball9sws and of flats; 
And ſee my wealthy Andrew dock'd in ſand, 
Veiling her high top lower than her ribs, 
To kiis her burial. 


ſhollowws of gravel. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Having but newly left thoſe grammatick flats and ſallowvs, 
where they tuck unreaſonably, to learn a tew words with 


Jamentable conſtruètion, and now on the ſudden tranſported, | 


to be toſt with their unballalted wits in fathomlets and un- 
quiet deeps of controverſy, they do grow into hatred of 
learning. ? » | Eo en 
VPou that ſo oft have founded | | 
And fathom'd all his thoughts, that know the deeps 
And ſballoaus of his heart, ſhould need no inſtruments 
To advance your ends. 


depth, and ſome places are plain /hallows. Burnet. 
He ſounds and fathoms him, to fing 
The /hallows of his ſoul. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 


55 The wary Dutch 1 
Behind their treach'rous ſballows now withdraw, 


And there lay ſnares to catch the Britiſh hoſt. Dryden. | 
Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood | 
Daſh'd on the /hallows of the moving land,  _ 5 
And in mid ocean left them moor'd a-land. Dryden. 


Their ſpawn being lighter than the water, there it would 


not link to the bottom, but be buoyed up by it, and carried | _ 


away to the ſhallows. KRay onthe Creation. 
With the uſe of diligence, and prudent conduct, he may 
decline both rocks and fballows. VNoyrris. 

IJ he {ca could not be much narrower than it is, without a 


great lols to the world; and muſt we now have an ocean 


of mere flats and „hihi, to the utter ruin of navigation? 
Fo Bentley. 

SHAT.LOWBRAINED; adj. [ /ballow and brain.) Foolith ; 
futile; trifling; empty. | 12 ; 

It cannot but be matter of juſt indignation to all good 

men to ſee a company of lewd bailowovrained hutts making 

athciſin, and contempt of religion, the ſole badge 3 

ö outD. 

SHA'LLOWLY., adw. | from ſhallow.] | 

1. With no great depth. 
The load 
Carew. 
Nin ſhallowly did you theſe arms commence, 

Fondly brought here, and tooliſhly ſent hence: 
Strike up our drums, purſue the ſcatter'd (tray. Shakeſp. 
SHA'LLOWNESS, 2. ſ. from ſballow,] _ 

1. Want of depth. | 


2. Want of thought; want of underſtanding ; utility; ſilli- | 


neſs ; emptinels. 
By it do all things live their meaſur'd hour: 
We cannot aſk the thing which is not there, 
Blaming the ſha!lowneſs of our requeſt, Herbert. 
I cannot wonder enough at the ſhallowneſs and imperti- 
nent zeal of the vulgar ſort in Druina, who were carried away 
with ſuch an ignorant devotion for his ſucceſſes, when it little 
concerned their religion or ſecurit . Howel. 
SHALM. x. J. [German.] A kind of muſical pipe. 
Every captain was commanded to have his ſoldiers in rea- 


dineſs to ſet forward upon the ſign given, which was by the | 


ſound of a /balm or ho 7 Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks, 
SHALT. Sccond perſon of Hall. 


1. To trick; to cheat; to fool with a fraud; to delude with 


2. To obtrude by fraud or folly, 


SHAM, u. /. [from the verb.] Fraud; trick; deluſion; falſe 


Bacon. | 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


_ the /hambles of the executioner, there is no more conviction 


5 Shakeſpeare. | 


Milton. | 


Addifon. | © 


| W e Coriolanus. | 
A ſwift ſtream is not heard in the channel, but upon | 


Milton. | 


3. Reproach. 
| _ Denham. 
In arms of the ſea, and among iſlands, there is no great 


| 1. To make 2 to fill with thame. 


lieth open on the graſs, or but ho vuly covered. 


SHA 


falſe pretences. A low word. | 

Men tender in point of honour, and yet with little regard 
to truth, are ſooner wrought upon by ſhame than by con- 
ſcience, when they find themſelves fooled and ſbammed into a 
conviction, . L' Eftrange. 


We mult have a care that we do not, for want of laying 
things and things together, ham fallacies upon the world for 
current reaſon. | L' Eftrange. 

Then all your wits that flear and ham, + | 

Down from Don Quixote to Tom Pram, 

From whom J jetts and puns purloin, 

And ſlily put ont off tor mine, 

Fond to be thought a country wit. Prior. 
pretence; impoſture. A low word. | 

Noyham ſo grols but it will paſs upon a weak man, that is 
pragmatical and inquiſitive, L' Ejtrange. 

It goes a great way when natural curioſity and vulgar pre- 
judice ihall be ailiſted with the hm of altrological judg- 
ments. | V Eſtrange. 


* 


put together, as he thought fit, thoſe ideas he made it ſtand 


tor. 6 Locke, 
That in the ſacred temple needs would try 
Without a fire th unheaced gums to try, - 7 ; 
B2lieve who will the folemin foam, nut I. Ad.liſon. 


Falle counterteit; fictitious; pretended. 
Nau er join the tray, | 
Where the j-4, quarrel interrupts the way. Gay. 
SHA MBLES. . J. Ot uncertain etymology. Scannagha, Ital. | 
1. The place waere butchers Kill or ſell their meat; a butchery. 
Far be the thoughts of this from Henry's heart, 
To make a /omolcs of the parliament-houſe. Shakeſp. 
1 hope my nuvle lord elteems me honeſt, N 
—Oh, ay, as tummer-tlies are in the hes, | 
That quicken ev'n with blowing.  Shakeſp. Othello. 
_ He warned a flock of ſheep, that were driving to the ſham- 
bles, of their danger; and, upon uttering ſome ſounds, they 
all tied. | h SY | 
2, It is here improperly uſed.  _ . a 
When the perton is made the jeſt of the mob, or his back 


SHAM. adj. 


in the one than in the other. 5 Watts. 
SHA'MBLING. adj. [See SCAMBLING,] Moving aukwardly 
and irregularly. A low bad word. 


By that bambling in his walk, it ſhould be my rich banker, | 


Gomez, whom I knew at Barcelona. Dryd. Span. Friar. 
So when nurſe Nokes to act young Ammon tries, 
With fhambling legs, long chin, and fooliſh eyes, 
With dangling hands he ttrokes th' imperial robe, 
And with a cuckold's air commands the globe. Smith. 
SHAME. x. /. [rceam, Saxon; ſchaemte, Dutch. 


paſſion expreſſed ſometimes by bluſhes. 
Lamenting for; did in darknets lye, h 


Peace, peace, tor /hame, if not for charity. 
— Urge neither charity nor /hame to me: 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And ſhametully my hopes by you are butcher'd : 
My charity is outrage, life my ſhame; 

Hide, for ſhame, 
Romans, your grandüres images, 
That bluth at their degenerate progeny. 


have learned, without ſhamne, to deny the connettion of ideas. 


The more ſhame for him that he ſends it nie; 
For I have heard him ſay a thouſand times, 
His Julia gave it him at his departure. Shakeſpeare. 
Aaron had made them naked unto their /bame amengit 

their enemies. 7 Exod. xXRIIi. 25. 
of feligion. | | | 
J his jeit was firſt of the other houſe's making, 
And, five times try'd, has never fail'd of taking; 
For 'twere afbame a poet ſhould be killd, 
Under the ſhelter of 1o broad a ſhield. | Drgden. 
DO O ſhame to manhood ! ſhall one daring boy | 
The ſcheme of all our happineſs deſtroy ? Pope's Odyſſey. 
A toul ſhame is upon the thief, 
3 plauſe = | 
Turn'd to exploding hiſs, triumph to ſhame, 
C.aſt on themſelves from their own mouths. 
To SHAME. wv, a. [from the noun.] 


To tell thee of whom deriv'd, no IE 
Were ſhame enough to ſhame thee, wert thou not ſhameleſs. 
5 | | Shakeſpeare. 
If thou haſt power to raiſe him, bring him hither, 
And I've power to ſhame him hence: | ; 
Oh, while you live tell truth and dame the devil. Shakeſp. 


What hurt can there be in all the ſlanders and diſgraces of 
this world, if they are but the arts and methods of Provi- 
dence to ſhare us into the glories of the next? South, 

Were there but one righteous man in the world, he would 


hold vp his head with confidence and honour ;z he would 
ſhame the world, and not the world him. South. 
He in a loathſome dungeon doom'd to lie, 
In bonds retain'd his birthright liberty, 8 | 
And /ham'd oppreſſion, till it ſet him tree. Dryden. 
The ee ow the man immortal ſpite, 


Who /har'd him out of madneſs into flight, Dryden. 
Who /bames a ſcribbler, breaks a cobweb through; 
He ſpins the flight ſelf-pleaſing thread a-new. Pope. 
2. Todilgrace. | 
Certes, Sir Knight, ye been too much to blame, 
Thus for to blot the honour of the dead, . 
And with foul cowardice his carcaſs ſhame. Fairy Hoot: 
So bent, the more ſhall Game him his repulſe. Mallon. 
To SHAME. v. u. To be athamed, a 
Great ſhame it is, things ſo divine in view, 
Made for to be the world's moſt ornament, 
To make the bait her gazers to embrew z | 
Good /hames to be to ill an inſtrument. Spenſer. 
Sham'fl thou not, knowing whence thou art extraught, 
Jo let thy tongue detect thy baſe-born heart? Shakefp. 
To the trunk of it authors give ſuch a magnitude, as I 
ſhame to repeat, Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
Auſter ſpy'd him, mo 
Cruel Auſter thither bye him; 
And with the ruſh of one rude blaſt, 
Sham'd not ſpitefully to waſte 
All his leaves, ſo freſh, ſo fweet, # 
And lay them trembling at his feet. 


Jo SHAM. v. u. [ ſhommi, Welih, to cheat. ] 


caſily put out of countenance, 


He that firſt brought the fam, wheedle, or, banter in ule, | 


Arouthnot. 


1. The paſſion felt when reputation is ſuppoſed to be loſt ; the 


q 


And fame his ugiy face did bide from Jiving eye. Fairy 9, * 


And in my me Itill lives my ſorrow's rage. SH. 


| | 3 | Lecke. |- 
2. The cauſe or reaſon of ſhame; diſgrace; ignominy. | 


God deliver the world from ſuch guides, who are the , 


E eclefaſticus, v. 14. | 


* Milton. | 


uncovereth himſelt. 


SHA 


hiloclea, who bluſhi N 8 
N . dae N nia] imilingg ma 
| „and p f g 
moved her feet, unwonted to feel the naked gr a, tender 
Conſcience is a bluſhing "np 4 
in a man's boſom : it fills one ful 
A man may be /hamefaced, and a w 
degree of ſcandalous. £ „to the 
- Your hamefac'd virtue ſhunn'd the L Eftrany,, 
And tenate's honours, eus People's pralc, 
From this time ve may date that r 
behaviour of our faſhionable En 
Jhamefaced in the exerciſe of thoſe dutie: 
ſent into the world to perform, AA bY Nen 
SHAMEPA'CEDLY. adv. from ſhaneface 4 Preeboler. 
fully. (I CORY 3 baths 
SHAMEZFACEDNESS 2. ſ. | from am | 
tulncis; timidity, AD PPamefaced.} Moley eh. 
Dorus, when he had ſung this, havins had all 
free beholding of the fair Famela, coult we * 
ſuch horrour, and defendfd the aſſault he = 
with bringing a fair Rain of / 15 
Why wonder ye, 
Fair Sir, at that which y= fo much em 
She is the fountain of your moclelty; 
You ſhamefac'd are, but Jname! ojtuej; idelt is he, 
None but fools, out of Shametacedneſ; hid 15 Ven. 
which, it ſhown, might be heated, * dens He 
SHA'MEPUL.. adj. { ſhame ard full} Dilgideeiul Lg. 
ous ;z infamous; reproachtus. 5 ann, 
Phoebus flying io mott /Samrl night 
His bluthing tace in toggy cloud implicy 
And hides for ſhaine, - | Sony: 
This all through that great princeſs pride 
And came to ſhamzful end, 1 
For tlus he ſhall live ha- ed, be bla phem'd e 
Seiz d on by force, judg'd, and to death; conder RET 
A ſbameſ ul and accurit} | 155 Mah 
His naval preparations were not org fur fin th 1 
quick and /bameful retreat z for he Por a 


— : ul ned to Carta © wit 
only one ihip, having tied without king one cke a 


* 


oman mode} 


id, 


Ul the While 3 
it ha Ve lug; &e 
an! dave Wo her 
me) acc. la i minton. $: / 5 
4 Us 


race? 


di tall; 


Arouthut, 


The knave of diamonds tries his wily arts, 


WA | 
SHA'MEFULLY, adv, 3 ſbameſ l.] Ditgracetuliy; ig. 0. 
minioufly; infamouſly ; reproacttully, os 
None but that ſaw, quoth he, would w 
How /bamefully that maid he did torinen 
| But I his holy fecret 
1 have publiſh'd, impiouſly, 
| Weakly at leaſt, and Sau. , 
Would ſhe fbamgfully fail in the laſt act wins ens. c 
of the nature of man? : 17 7 
Thoſe who are ready enough to confeſs him. both Bia 
ment and profeſſion, are, for the molt part, 
deny bun faefully in their doings. 
13 MELESS, adj. \trom Shae.) Wanting thame; wanting 
moceity; impudent; frontlels; inmodet z audacions, 
| To tell thee whence thou can't, of whom deriv'd 
Were mame enough to ſhamethee, wert thou nat / ach. 
5 | ; S Shareipeare's Hunry VI, 
Bexond imagination is the wrong 
That ine this day hath, #amele/s, thrown on me. State, 
The. /omeleſs denial hereof by tome of their friends, nl 


een tor truth, 


t. Fairs Yuen, 


Milton Agrnitg, 


Lee. 
1 ju ge 
Very prone to 
1 L ** ” 
acute SEr mens; 


1 49% 5 7. 3 3 . — 5 > . [ ) 
the morc /Pareleſs juſtification by lome ot their flatteras, 


Dryden. 
In the ſchools men are allowed, without ſhame, to deny | 
the . of 1deas; or out of the ſchools, from thence | 


maX<cs it necdtul to exemplify, which I had rater torbey, 
8 8 | -  Rategb, 
Sad deliver the world from fuch huckſters of fouls, the 
very tame of religion, and the fham?!r/} ſubveriers of mo- 
TAIL; t | South's erm. 
Such ſhameleſs bards we have; and yet 'tis true, 
There areas mad abhandon'd criticks too. Pe. 
SHA'MELESSLY, adv. from ſhbame!ſs.] Inipudently ;.uds. 
cioutly'; without ſhame, | 
Ihe king to-day, as one of the vain fellows, ems 
| 2 Sam. vi. 20. 
He mult needs be ſhameleſly wicked that ab lors yot 118 
lieentiouſneſss. Hab. 
SRAMELESSNESS. . ſ. [from hm.] Impudence; wait 
of ſhame; immodetty, | 
Being molt impudent in her heart, ſhe could, when de 
would, teach her cheeks bluſhing, and make than? tres 
the cloak of eee e, g Hh. 
He that bluthes not at his crime, but adds /pamdeſ4+'0 
his ſhame, hath nothing left to reſtore him to virtue, T0, 
SHA'MMER, z. ſ. [from fbam.] A cheat; an impoſtor. A 
low word, | 12 5 i 
SHA'MOIS, 2. /. [chamois, French.] See CHAMols. Aba 
of wild goat. | | 
| I'll bring thee - 3 
Jo cluſt' ring filberds, and ſometimes I'll get thee | 
. Young /hamnis from the rocks.  Shakeſpeart, 
SHA'MROCK. . . The Iriſh name for three Jeaved 155. 
It they found a plot of watercreſſes, or /hamroct', debe 
they flocked as to a feaſt for the time. Hr on Ir uaud, 


| SHANK. 2. ſ. [pceanca, Saxon; ſchenckel, Dutch. ] _ 


1. The middle joint of the leg; that part which reaches from 
the ankle to the knee. N 


Hyperbolus by ſuffering did traduce TEE Eftſoons her white ſtrait legs were altered 

The oſtraciſm, and fbam'd it out of uſe, Cleaveland. | To crooked crawling ſharks, of marrow emptied; 
1 Deſpoil'd 3 | And her fair face to foul and loathſome hue, = 355 
Of all our good, ſbam d, naked, miſerable. Milton. ous 


And her fine corps to a bag of venom grew. 
The ſixth age ſhifts 

Into the lean and ſlipper'd pantaloon, 

With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on fide; 

His youthful hoſe, well ſav'd, a world too Wl . 1K 

For his ſhrunk ſharks. Shakefp. A. 1 

A ſtag lays, if theſe pitiful hui ot mine wee Chow 
ſwerable to this branching head, I can't but 1 Eben. 
ſhould defy all my enemies. . 

2. The bone of the leg. - 

Shut me nightly in a charnel-houſe, 3 
Ober cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, Jake) 
With reeky /hanks, and yellow chaplets HCA uls. 
3. The long part of any inſtrument. 


nd 
The ſbant of a key, or ſome ſuch long hole, 2 
back. 


cannot ſtrike, becauſe the /hank is not forged wit * 
ſufficient. . k 
SHA'NKED. adj, [from ſhank.) Having a fmt. = - 
SHA'NKER. u. ſ. [chancre, French. ] A and bop 
To are che Wd Proters ſhaped ; pa pali. / ed an 
cy an, axons; ſcheppen, utcn, 1 DSe 
8 to dirs Müh reſpect to external dimenli 
I that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricds, A 
Nor made to court an am'rous looking. i. dr. 
I, that am rudely ſtampt, and want loesen, 
To ſtrut before a wanton ambling n ros real, 
Thoſe nature hath Gaped with a great 10! . 
and ſhoulders ſticking out, ſeem much e 
ſumption, 3 : 
Mature the virgin was, of Egypt 5 d her face. us. 
Grace hog her Iimbs, and beauty deck © | 


| he faultleſs form, Than 
Shap'd by the hand of harmony. Juſt 
2. To mould; to caft; to regulate; to ad. wt | 
Drag the villain hither by the hairy Shak, Tit 1 


| | Craſhaw. 
SHA'MEFACED., adj. [ /hame and face.] Modeſt; baihful ; 


Nor age nor honour ſhall ſtape privis* 


Fairy Su, 


And wins, O ſhamefiil chance! the queen of heats, P., 
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ed grals. 
wock!, there 
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Spenſer: 


de 
You Like ht, 
vere bu! 4d. 
Think bo [ 
[Efirarge 
ones 
s, Shale 
h 
e, the pune 
in lobten 


Mert. 


excreſcebck. 


and . 


imenſons. 


i ithout hope, and ready to h his 

andiſh, f homewarde, met a ſhip which 2 

Raleigh. 

N { I Denham. 
or eee . . 

T4 by their eyes, their manners J acquire, 
1e fooli bels to their de ſire. 


the Phibppint mn when neither friends nor korce, 
Toth 0 art avail, he ſhapes his courle, 


Prior. 


to conceive. 


V To image ng madmen have their ſeething brains, 


— Apis tantaſies that apprehend | 
55 Hol reaſon ever apprehends. Shakeſpeare. 
It is my ane plague ſouſ 
into abuſe, and oft my jealouty 
1 ip) Dar that are not. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
eres fancy hath formed and ſhaped tre pertectelt ideas 
f lefſedneſs, our own more happy experiences of greater 
mul ditabuſe us. | Boyle. 
þ Tomares ein ini Hm nd i ſin did my mother con 
niquity, a - 
4 ent e e Pſalm li. 5. 
zuark. 2. from the verb.] 


carunce. 
am; external appearan ; : i 
4 1 beat me grievoully in the aße of a woman; for in 


the aße of a man, Malter Brook, I fear nat Goliah with | 


| _ Shakeſpeare. 
the locuſts were like unto horles prepared 
. | Rev. ix. 7. 


a weaver's beam. 


The ſhapes of 


attic. | | | 
wo The other ſhape, _ 5 TIN 
If aße it may be call'd that hape had none, EE of 
Ditinguiſhable in member, joint, or limb. Milton. 
It veget tbles and animals the /bape we moſt fix on, and 
are molt led b. | Locke. 
4. Make of the trunk of the body. 1 
Fit a charming He enſlav'd me, 
An eye then gave the fatal ſtroke; 
Till by her wit Corinna ſav d me, 
And all my former fetters broke. 
+ Being, as moulded into ſhape. 
Before the gates there ſat 
On either fide a formidable /p. 
4; pattern | 
Fin kee Thy bent 


Contains of good, wile, juſt, the perfect | ſhape. Milton. 
lt is now uſed in low convertation for manner. ? | 
; ng regul&ity of 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


SWAPELESS. adj. [from ſhape.] Want 
tam; wanting ſymmetry of dimenſions. 
You are born | ET 
To ſet a form upon that indigel /, £4 ON. 
Which he hath lett ſo ſhapeleſs aud ſo rude, Shakeſpeare. 
He is deformed, crooked, old and ſere; | 
In- tac d, worte-bodied, pee ev'ry where. Sbaleſp. 

t What fools were here, | 


Diſruis'd like Muſcovites in /bapeleſs gear ? Shakeſpeare. | thi OE 
| |  _ | SHA'RER. u. /. [from fhare.] 
. A partaker; one who participates any thing with others. 


Thrice had I lov'd thee, 
Before I knew thy lace or name; 
So in a voice, ſo in a /bapeleſs flame, 
Angels affect us oft, and worthipp'd be. 
Naw the victor ſtretch'd his eager hand, | 
Where the tall-nothing ſtood, or ſcem'd to ſtand ; 
A ſhapeleſs ſhade, it melted from ius tight, 
Like torms in clouds, or vitions of the night! 
Some objeRts pleale our eyes, 
Which out of nature's common order rile, 
The jhapeleſs rock, or hanging precipice. 


Donut. 


Pope, 


Pope. 


SHAPESMITH. 2. /. / bape and ſaith.) One who undertakes | 


to improve the form of the body. A burletque word. 
No ſbape/mith yet ſet up and drove a trade, | 
To mend ine work that Providence had made, 
5 u. J. from ſbapely.] Beauty or proportion 
ot torm. | 
SAPELY, ad v. {from habe.] Symmetrical; well tormed. 
ARD. z. /. [ /cbaerde, Triſick. ] SR 
1. A tragment of an earthen vellel, - - 
For charitable prayers, Fe 
Shards, flints, and pebbles mould be thrown on her; 
Yet here ſhe is allow'd her virgin chants, 
Her maiden {trewments. $ 
2 [Chard.} A plant. | 
Shards or malloves for the pot, | = RD 
Keep the looſen'd body found. Dryden's Horace. 
3. It ſeems in Spenſer to ſignify a frith or ſtrait. 
Upon that thore he ipied Atin ſtand, . 
Thete by his maſter lett, when late he far'd | 
In Phediia's fleet bark „ over that per lous ſhard, Fairy . 
4 Abort of fiſh, | RS | | | 
SA RDBORN., adj. [ ſbard and born.) Born or produced 
among broken {tones or pots. Perhaps ard in Shakeſpeare 
may ugnity the ſheaths of the wings ot infects. _ . 
Ere to black Hecate's ſummons 
5 e e with his 2 3 5 5 
au rung niglit's yawning peal, there ſha one 
A deed of Tf hs 
daa RDEb. 


adj. [from hard. ] Inhabiting ſhards. 

| iten ſhall we find | AS 
The ſbarded beetle in a ſafer hold, 

"SNARE. fo. [pceanan, pcynan, Saxon. 

i. Je divide; to part among NT . ; 
Good fellows all, | 


San man may make trial ot his fortune, provided he ac- 
Wiedge the lord's right, by ſharing out unto him a toll. 
* |; 5 Careau. 

ell may he then to you his cares impart, 

"0 /zare his burden ef 
mn primitive times the advantage of prieſthood was 
equally ſhared amongall the order, and none of that charac- 
Wa any ſu riority, | Collier. 
oy On the weight of a falſhood would be too heavy for 
Karge r, it grows light in their imaginations when it is 
erg, many. Addiſan's Spectator. 
2 4 I Mare my fortune equally between my children 
2 . Hanger, will that unite them ? 5 


; Th with others. 


* . 5 
PYment of his whole account; where, þy good means of 


Ne great ones, and pri i : f 
R | privy /barings with the officers of other 
des he recciveth his ian” rake Spenſer on Ireland. 
Whit In vain does valour bleed, | 


Wwarice and rapine ſhare the land. Milton. 
| W ſilently enjoy ma of grief, 
Carry the ſad inheritance with me. Dryden. 


by the wanton winds his h flies 
| maiden White, and winds his banner flies, 


This was the pri 
To Hare his ee 8 os we 
png NG of liberty, nor thirſt of honour, 
Of cod u thus far; but hopes to ſbare the ſpoil 

Jer d towns and plunder'd provinces. Addiſon. 


hebt it rains, the ſhews return with day; 


J Nen 8 with 
de ſeparate; to th & 3 
With fie unte do ſheer. [From pcean, Saxon. ] 
All Ki a wheel reverie deep ent' ring /bar'd . 3 
Aud ti A ce and ſhoulders the keen ſteel divides 
cke har d vilage hangs on equal ſides. Dryden. 


Garth. | 


hakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 


Shakefpear 4. : 
7. has is the full-wing' d eagle. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. I 


The lateſt of my wealth I'll fare amongſt you. Shakeſþ. | 
ere he ſbares his heart. Dryden. 


Swift. | 


captain, half of whoſe ſoldiers are dead, and the other | 
red or ſeen, comes ſhortly to demand | 


ares the people's eyes. Dryden. 
_ Dryden's An. 


Czfar bares his ſov'reign ſway. Logie. | 


2. 


Addiſon. 


3. 


in gooll fortune, will hardly agree to be res in bad, 


8 
I 


To SHARE, b. 1. To have 


SHARE, 2. /. [from the verb.] 


SHAREBONE. . ſ. [ ſhare and bone. The os pubis; the 


commilerate the infirmities of the poor, in which he himlelt 


3. Trick; fraud; petty rapine. - 


To 3 4 nr. Go ; | 
1. Io play tne petty thier, | jp. N 
The y 257 5 lazy, voluptuous, ſcandalous, Pe 

© -, | L'Eftrange. | 
2. Tocheat; to trick. 


2. Terminating in a point or edge 


Elk 


; ; to have adividend, 
I am-the Prince of Wales; and think not, Percy, 
1 with me in glory any more. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
ad greater haſte theſe ſacred rites prepar d, 
Some guilty mouths had in wp triumphs har d 
But this untainted year is all your own. ryden. 
A right of inheritance gave every one a title to bare in 
the goods of his tather. Locke, 
I his is Dutch partnerſhip, to are in all our beneficial 
bargains, and exclude us wholly trom theirs, Swift, 


Part; allotment; dividend. | 
If every juſt man, that now pines with want, 
Had but a moderate and befeeming dare, 
Ot that which lewdly-pamper'd luxury 3 
Now heaps * lome with vaſt exceſs, Milton. 
"They went a hunting, and every one to goſhare and hare 
alike in what they took. 3 „I' Erange. 
The ſubdued territory was divided into greater and ſmaller 
ſhares, belides that reſerved to the prince. 
I'll give you arms; burn, ravith, and deſtroy: 
For my own bare one beauty I detign ; 


Te * þ le. | 


Engage your honours that ſhe ſhall be mine.  Dryder. 
While fortune favour'd, | | 
I made ſome figure; nor was my name | 
Obſcure, nor I without my ſhare of fame. Dryder's /En. 


The youths have equal bare | 
In Marcia's wiſhes, and divide their filter. Addif. Cato. 
In poets, as true genius is but rare, + 
True talte as leldom is the critick's hare. Pope. 
He who doth not perform that part atligned him, is a very 
miſchievous member of the oublicky beauie he takes his 


be borne by others. 


Hare of the profit, and yet leaves his bare ot the burden to 


\ 


A part. oj | 
Theſe, although they bear a ſhare in the diſcharge, yet have 
different offices in the compoſition. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
[bcein, ed. Fhe blade of the plow that cuts the ground. 
Nor laws they knew, nor manners, nor the care 
Ot labgring oxen, nor the ſhining fare. Dryden. 
Then let him mark the ſheep, or whet the ſhining /are. 
| 3 Dryden Virgil's Geargicks. | 
Great cities ſhall with walls be compals'd round, 
And fharpen'd /hares ſhall vex the fruitful ground, Dryd. 
Incumbent o'er the ſhining ſhare 


The matter leans, removes th' obſtructive clay. Thomfon. 


For clay the coulter is long and bending, and the /bare 
narrow, | Mortimer. 


bone that divides the trunk from the limbs 
The cartilage bracing together the two oſſa pubis, or /hare- 
bones, Bartholine faith, is twice thicker and laxer in women 
than men, | DEE 
One who divides, or apportions to others; a divider. _ 


Mott it ſeem'd the French king to import, 


As ſharer in his daughter's injury. Daniel's Civil War. | 


People not allowed to be ſharers with their companions 


5 I Efirange. 
An overgrown eſtate falling into the hands of one that hus 


many children, it is broken into ſo many portions as render 


the /harers rich enough. NE. Addiſon. 
9 You muit have known it. 8 
Indeed I did, then favour'd by the king, _ 
And by that means a ſharer in the ſecret. Roave. 


If, by taking on himielf human nature at large, he hath a | 


compaſſionate and tender ſenſe of rhe infirmities of mankind | | 


in general, he muſt needs, in a peculiar manner, tecl and 
was ſo eminent a barer. Atterbury's Sermons. 
I ſuffer many things as an author militant, whereot in 


your days of probation you have been a/harer. Pope to Swijt. | 
SHARK, 7. X 2 0 3 
1. A voracious ſea- fiſh. 


canis charcharias, Latin. ] 
His jaws horrifick arm'd with threefold fate, 
The direful ark. 


David's meſſengers are ſent back to him, like ſo many 


ſrarks and runnagates, only for endeavouring to compliment 
an ill-nature out of itlelf, and ſeeking that by petition which 


they might have commanded by their ſword. South s Serm. 


Wretches who live upon the Hark, and other mens fins, 
the common -poiſoners of youth, equally deſperate in their 
fortunes and their manners, and getting their very bread by 
the damnation of fouls. | 
Young Fontinbras, | 
Of unimproved mettle, hot and full, | ; 
Hath in the ſkirts of Norway, here and there, | 
Shar#d up a liſt of landleſs reſolutes. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


life, hateful wherever ſhe comes. | 
Ainſworth. 

There are cheats by natural inclination as well as by cor- 
ruption : nature taught this boy to ſhark, not diſcipline, 

| gs 5 L' Eftrange. 

The old generous Engliſh ſpirit, which heretofore made 
this nation i great in the eyes of all the world, ſeems utterly 
extinct; and we are degenerated into a mean, marking, fal- 
lacious, undermining converſe, there being a ſnare and a 
trapan almoſt in every word we hear, and every action we 


lee, South. 
HARP. adj. Irceanp, Saxon; ſcherpe, Dutch. ] 
E cen; piercing; having a keen edge; having an acute 
point; not blunt. | | 
N She hath tied br | pon a 
Sharp tooth d unkindneſs like a vulture here. Shaleſp. 
In Ireland have I ſeen this ſtubborn Cade 

Oppoſe himſelf againſt a troop of kern 
And fought ſo long, till that his thighs with darts | 
Mere almoſt like a ary quill'd porcupine. S als). 
Thy tongue deviſeth miſchiefs, like a ſharp razor work- 
ing deceitfull Pſalm ii. 2. 


| ith edged grooving tools they cut down and {moothen | 
away the extuberances left by the ſharp pointed grooving 


work into a perfect ſhape. 
mo EE IE Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 
not obtuſe. 
The form of their heads is narrow and ſharp, that they 
may the better cut the air in their ſwift flight. More. 
"There was ſeen ſome miles in the ſea a great pillar of 
light, not arp, but in form of a column or cylinder, rifing 
a great way up towards heaven. Bacon. 
To come near the point, and draw unto a ſharper angle, 
they do not only ſpeak and practiſe truth, but really deſire 
its enlargement. : 
Their embryon atoms 


Light arm'd or heavy, ſharp, ſmooth, light, or ow 


ing and taſting, 


Derham. | 


| 9. Eager; hungry; keen upon a queſt, ' 


10. Painful; aflitive, 


|  Thomſon's Summer. | 
2. A greedy artful fellow; one who fills his pockets by {ly 
tricks. ECL. | 


| South's Sermons. | 
To SHARK. v. a. To pick up haſtily or ſlil 7. = 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


itton. | 


In hipping ſuch as this, the Iriſh ker, 
And untaughr Indian, on the ſtream did lide, 


Ere ſharp Keel d boats to item the flood did learn, 
Or fin-like oars did ſpread from either fide, Dryden, 
3. Acute of mind; witty z ingenious; inventive, 
Now as fine in his apparel as if he would make me in love 
witha cloak, and verſe for verſe with the fharpeft witted lover 
in Arcadia, | | | Sidney, 
It we had nought but ſenſe, each living wight, 
Which we call brute, would be more ſharp than we, 
Sharp to the world, but thoughtleſs of nos. 
They plot not on the ſtage, but on the town, Dryden. 
There is nothing makes men /barper, and ſets their Fans 
and wits more at work, than want. Addiſon on liaiy. 
Many other things belong to the material world, wherein 
the /þ pe philoſophers have never yet arrived at clear and 
diltmet ideas. | | Waits. 
4. Quick, as of ſight or hearing. | 
As the harpeſt eye diſcerneth nought, 
Except the ſun- beams in the air do thine z 
So the belt ſou], with her reflecting thought, 
Sces not herſelt, without ſome light divine. 
10 ſharp ey'd reaton this would ſeem untrue z + | 
But reaſon I through love's falſe opticks view. Dryden. 
5. Sour without attringency z ſour but not auttere; acid, 
So we, it children young diſeaſed we find, 
'Anvint with ſweets the vellel's foremott parts, 
To make them taite the potions ſharp we give; 
They drink deceiv'd, and fo deceiv d they live. Fairy & 
Sharp taſted eitrons Median climes produce; They 
Bitter the rind, but generuus is the-juice, Drydens 
_  Diſterent ſimple ideas are ſometimes ex preſſed by the fame 
Word, as tweet and ſharp are applied to the objects of hear - 
ng 4 LS . Watts. 
6. Shrillz piercing the ear with a quick noiſe; not flat. 
In whittling you contract the mouth, and, to make it more 
ſharp, men uſe their finger. Bacon's Natural Hiſtcry. 
Ler one whiltle at the one end of a trunk, and hold your 
ear at the other, and the found Grikes ſo ſharp as you can 
{carce endute it. $4 | Bacon, 
For the varzous modulation of the voice, the upper end of 
the windpipe is endued with feveral cartilages to contract or 
dilate it, as we would have our voice tat or harp. Ray. 
7. deverez harſh; biting; farcaſtick, | | 
It he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, I wovId 
turn her looſe to him; and what he gets more of her than 
_ ſharp words, let it lie on my head. Shakeſpeare, 
liow often may we meet with thoſe who are one while 
._ courteous, but within a ſmall time after are ſo ſupereilious, 
Jharp, troubleſome, tierce, and exceptious, that they are not 
only thort of the true character of friendſhip, but become the 
very ſores and burdens of ſocicty! South, 
_ Ceaſe contention : be thy words ſevere, 
Sharp as he merits ; but the ſword torbear, 
8. Severe z quick to puniſh; cruel; ſeverely rigid. 
There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee 
And to that place the ſharp Abena — 


Cannot purſue us. 

My faulcon now is hr and paſſing empt 
And, 'till ſhe ſtoop, ſhe mult not be ful 4 3 
For then ſhe neveglooks upon her lure, Shalbeſpeare. 

The /barp deſire I had _ Fn 3 

TY 5 _ Milton, 


Dryden, 


| Of talting. 


That ſhe may feel 5 
How ſbar per than a ſerpent's tooth it is, 5 
To have a thankleſs c « Shakupoare's King Lear. 
le cauſed his father's friends to. be erucliy tortured; 
' grieving to ſee them live to whom he was fo much beholden, 
and therefore rewarded them with ſuch fbarp payment. 


Ws, Knolles. 
Death becomes pe 
His final remedy; and after life 5 a 
Try'd in harp tribulation, and refined 
By faith, and faithful works. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
It is a very tmall comlort that a plain man, lying under a 
ſharp fit of the ſtone, receives from this ſentence. Tillotſon, 
11. Fierce; ardent; fiery. 38 80 7 
; Their piety feign'd, 1 | 
In ſharp conteſt of battle found no aid, Milton. 
A harp aſſault already is begun; Bok . 
Their murdering guns play fiercely on the walls. Dryden. 
12. Attentive; vigilant. | 
| Sharp at her utmoſt ken ſhe caſt her eyes, 
And ſomewrhat floating from afar deſcries. Dryden, 
Is a man bound to look out harp to plague himſelt, and 
to take care that he flips no opportunity of being unhappy : 
353 Er; Collier, 
A clergyman, eſtabliſhed in a competent living, is not un- 
der the neceſſity of being ſo ſharp and exacting. . Swift, 
13. Acrid; biting; pinching ; piercing, as the cold. | 
The windpipe is continually moittened with a glutinous 
humour, iſſuing out of ſmall glandules in its inner coat, to 
fence it againſt the ſharp air, „ 
Nor here the ſun's meridian rays had power, 
Nor wind ſharp percinge nor the ruſhing ſhow'r, _ 
The verdant arch ſo cloſe its texture kept. Pope's Odyſſ. 
14. Subtile; nice; witty; acute, 3 
Sharp and ſubtile diſcourſes procure ve eat applauſe; 
but being laid in the balance with that which found expe- 
rience plainly delivereth, they are overweighed. Hooker. 
e e ee e mention are the ſtrongeſt and farpe/t 
that can be urged, J Digby. 


15. [Among een f Hard. 3 8 

They make uſe of the Heart . ſand, that being beſt for 
mortar, to lay bricks and tiles in. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

16. Emaciated ; lean. | 2 


His viſage drawn he felt to ſharp and ſpare. Milton, 


SHARP. 7. ſ. [from the adjective. ] 
1. A ſharp or acute ſound. 1 
It is the lark that ſings ſo out of tune, | 
Straining harſh diſcords and unpleaſing Aarps. Shakeſp. 
2. A pointed weapon; ſmall ſword z rapier. _ | 
If butchers had but the manners to go to gp tle- 
men would be contented with a rubber at cuffs. ollier. 
To SHARP. vp. a. [from the noun.] To make keen. 
Whom the whetſtone ſharps to eat, | 
They cry, Millſtones are good meat. Ben. obnſon... 
To SHARP. v. 2. {from the noun.} To play thieviſh tricks, 
I live upon what's my own, whereas Jr ſcandalous life 
is only cheating or ſharping, one half of the year, and ſtarv- 
ing the other, „ L'Eftrange. 
To SHA'RPEN. v. a. [from ſbarp.] by | 
1. To make keen; to edge; to point. | e 
The weaker their helps are, the more their need is to 
Harpen the edge of their own al 1 Hooker. 
The Iſraelites went down to the Philiſtines to Harpen 
every man his ſhare and his coulter. 1 Sam. Xii. 20. 
His ſevere wrath ſhall he ſbarpen for a word. HA. v. 
The grating of a ſaw when ſbarpened, offends io muck as 


it ſetteth the teeth on edge. | acon. 
Th' ſquadron bright, arp ning in mooned horns * 
Their phalanx. * * | | ton, 


It is ſo much the firmer by how much broader the bottom | 
and ſharper the top. 4] 


Temple. 


It may contribute to his miſery, heighten his anguiſh, 
and /barpen the ſting of conſcience, and 1b add Fury 39.108 
| &vVcrialing 


Davies. 


SHA 


SHE 


SHE 


The leopard, and all of this 


everlaſting flames, when he ſhall reflect upon the abuſe of N hi t 1 ; | 3 
wealth and greatneſs. . | othing ſo fierce but love will ſoften, nothing ſo WE good li oe ” 
ö ca = _ 8 3 5 . $ Sermons, de in other matters, but it throws 1 15 qc ys avoir). opti lo idly king d, 1 
xt tun ee , . SHR eg Dun, PA] When yi fe would ogg 
—_ Pai ws 5 . O bre: 1 : * 18 5 of Fa 
I : £ rown my r bus, 0 lovely boy was born. Dryden. | "ter er once into many pieces; to break ſo as to ſcat- No better a mabcinn wang dess would be tow he 
| 8 ce ere yr 1 EP ri nog pointed claws, 5 He rais'd a figh fo piteous and profound f He- lions are hirſute, and have great 0 ake/pe | 
| 175 3 . ear = | der weigh t, and turn to pas. Acddife That it did ſeem to ſhatter all his bulk - | m—_— like cats. | manes, we f 5 
| 8 mech e it "ds iven by Ann 3 5 Shaleſpeare. T — itin Judah's chronicles confeſt. Tan a 
| Bard: ? by Lady, pps nere, wed, e ef 3 1 Ye TR 1 0 with ivy never ſear, I ao 7 q n — impious paſſion mob d 5 
! e e Paws, e e gteatelt Icarn- I come to pluc - berries harſh à 8 -flave, and murder'd wh 
| 3275 eee, op - ppictt lite in the . Aſebam. And with fore 0 vn why 1 0 entant bin * eaver, plural, [rear yon Y 8 4 1p 5 
| D Th: ail Gar pen d ns igel ray ow | Th tter your leaves before the mellowing year, Milton. \ 7 ma 1 1 rar: of corn bound together? ao) Dutch, | 
| To objects diitant far. 8 Milton. with ey eſcape diſſolution, becauſe they can ſcarce ever meet | Thele be the / | a 55 
| 4. To make eager or hungry. ; enn wy ſwiftly enough moved, to ſhatter The leed thy — hojous s harveſt 0 
7 Evicurcan cooks | ombined parts. Boyle. . „the world the g bear, | 
| Sharpen with dloxieſs thuce his Aboetite vba A monarchy was ſhattered to pieces, and divided amongſt Part arabl He beheld a field, e held, Fairiny, } 
| meet grade , fan will fares mens deſire A 4 45 | revolted ſubjects, into a multitudeof little governments. Locke New ks Wr tüth; whereon were ſhea du 
their endeavours tor obtaining a leſſer good wats 40 intpire 8 x regen the {troke above, the {mould'ring pine * 5 7 al other part ſheep. walks pave 
| men with more vizour-in puriuit of is , ns "oy 7 5 tands as a fbatter'd trunk. Thomſon s Summer. And bi 42 5 his greedy hauds, 4 folds. Mil, \ 
| CTC ke Rs 8! OP s greater. Tulot), 9 3 to make incapable of cloſe and continued at- pisch d e in brittle bands. Dr $4 
Mine enemy ſharpeneth his ey | io.) pgs = ves, (oh could 1 do to now 1 D. 
| 6. To n Keg 3 ered, es upon me. Job, xvi. 9. 3 N of a _ volatile, and ſhattered humour, thinks | 2 2 4 -oll, N 5 "0 ! f . 
| fr r N i | Sl y ts: A | * : | collection held toget] 5 Taftoral; t 
| My haughty ſoul would ſwell; To re amy warts Norris. 5 1d together. . 
| 3 | 3 . ; 4 „DD. #, To be hrok | NE 3 She vaniſh' d! ; 
15 1 . eee e 10 and threaten in my eyes. | Smith, applied, int o fragment 24 e hroken, 15 _ fall, by any force * ſheaf of Rory rl] aa, | 4 
| 8 Encloſures not only Pere 1 but enereaſe RY brasil * 1 ber 0 ; 2 2 are tough, and not 3 jo pats Ne 7s we mult glean 2 den, 
tharpen it. | - 7 3 4 he breaking, ſome fragil bodies break but ; $a. op diſcovery of their rea! „ cn 
" rrp A ſur: | | Bacon: where the force is; ſolne /þatter, and fly in many 9 2 Teen grd6s ug cd and in bundles ans 
SHA RPE J. rr ä 72 2 p 5 : OY e ſpecies, chend 
65Ts l ee ene, lie.” See Sau, lat 
Sharpers, as pikes, prey upon their own kind. L' Eſtrange. tek he cs "75 ch . 'To SHEAR, preter 7 ny ps 75 mo Shatep, King Lear, | 
5 == _ ee lott to ſharpers, and tpent | the ſconce and break * e a ee b nan, rennen, Saxon, Jared; part pal. for. es 
: . in 4 4 1 at Arbuthnot. | SHA'TTERBRAINED, I adj. {from ſhatter brain and pat, 5 1. To clip or cut by interception between two bl 8 
1 ve 4 lanc ectors, _ | +" Um a { ere. 9 pate. on a rivet, l 4 1 
Ns Tuer, ſupercargoes, Harper, and directors. Pope: a eee | Inattentive; not conſiſtent. A low | r many days, my ewes have 2 P & moying 
A'RPLY. adv. from ſbarp. - "gy" . * | 7 | . 1 with young; 
; 3 W with 8 or point. | 1 can falling inte 1 3 not compact, 80 many Were N 7 > ng he ill yeatl; wi 
2, Severely ; rigorouſly; roughly, | | | 241 Its ; loole ot texture. . , eer che f 8 
They are 2 chaltiled and reformed than n n prog fort of ſpar, found in form of a white | _ i man, Fee, laleh. 
3 oO _ e 8 being very wild at the firſt, are now metal. FT IO: e Ja ET En 7 e bis ſheep. SEE Saleen 
come More ci. RA ES "Den . | 0 5 . 3 x: 
| 1. Koenly-c acutely) vigeraully- | Spenſer. | To SHAVE. w. a, preterite. ſhaved, part. ſhaved 5 Saves Mat hen wool is new /horz, they let pailz of Bad vn . 
x Pho mind ant meniory are more. Bar | [pceapan, Saxon; ſchaeven, Dutch.) 7. | neee Us; Were Hach $ why) Spd, 
TH | No. hi ee _ ene NS more ſharply exerciſed incom- | 1, To pare off with a razor. F | I0 lay my head and hollow pled "7 5 Natural Hier, 
. "a Migtively; painfully: V 7 bn. | He that is to be cleanſed, ſhall have off all his hair. E 8 in. the laſcivious Jap . 
5 2 At the arrivalof the Engliſh embaſſadors the ſoldiers were | os =D „ 278 ee yi that did have bis Lith 2 e ＋ who ſbore me, | 
Parply aliniled with wants. Hayward road ie opts an: e altered the cuſtom ot his pre- The fame Min, os y precious fleece, Mil 
©, Wu quickneſs. e : m2 Se He anſwered, Becauſe you baſhaws may not lead 888 e ill taſte of ſenſe would ſerve to join * 
You contract your eye when you would ſee /harply, and meny = beard, as you did them. Bacon, | „ * the yoke, and beer the e Dri 
| ercet your car when you would hear attentively. E Ware 8 Met — 3 e 2 deu e — tho | Vert dee, oh/ 2 22 i tet r 1 
6. Tudicioutly ; acutely ; wittily | SPL : In ͤ 7 ES nolles' * 5 20 ns, ol zee your lot teſt . 3 7 
1 . . oy ; ay” 10 . . 1 I cauſed the hair of his head to be and O 22 9 29 his couch. 5 „ | i. 
1. Keennels of edge or pe 8 2. To pare cloſe to the ſurface. . my er che congenial duſt enfoin'd to ea 09. | 
1. Ns edge or pomt. HIND | 3 | +: 9; Bane et f | The graceful curl, and drop the te; fed AT, 2 
1 „ . oy nor himſelt to take in hand Thee chauntreſs, oft the woods among 2. Lo cut. nnn, / 
_ RE oa deere 1 _— ns as fight in troops, I wooe to hear the evening ſong: P The ſharp and toothed edge of the nether chap ſtrikes 
r ans Ws _— earneſt, but that the ſharpneſs And niiſfing thee, 1 walk anfoen a canal cnt into the bone of the upper; = Arey 
| Ng" PU f vas tak away. 1 Siducy. On the dry imooth hen green 3 protuberance of the upper into a canal ? 6 toothed 
Ns Tae. glance cure gliding like the firſt, ow | "-"<Dhe bending he l Milton. which means he eaſily ers the 2 2 the nether: by 
Wir defencerecc"ofeinhis heart." — ior... 0a), | hana; $o.7. (nd NN 5 can wr 
2. Notobtuſenets. 8 * or. Dryden. 3. To —_ by paſſing near, or ſlightly touching, be! ALA 3 LEY the verb. It is ſeldom uſed 51 * 
Force conlitteth in the roundings an- raiſings of the work He aver with level wing the deep; then ſoars | 1. An inftru mee ond is Found onde in Dryden, | k 
 oceandina' at the ti | r het "Ry 4 Up to the fiery concave tow'ring high. UI. $0 rument to cut, confilting of two blades niovin 
. Veboldder I imbs do more or leſs require it; fo as the | 4, To cut in thin tlices | & high. Milton. a pin, between which the ns Out As Oe eng S 
eee eee of ar it ms other pon | AE e BY © 
| There is a ſharpneſs in vinegar, and there is a ſharpne F in | T ſed or ven in leaf or root. F | acon. | 1 u ee org oclea to herſelf, your ſheer; co to 
„ ; and ther . To trip; 8 on.] late to clip the b | aA 2 eee, 
Pons it, ind z ſharp fes Per e in . ſharp e5e, 2 Sus elta o. % (hom Dave.) A mn Hazel a her,, e e e 
e hy" en Je BP {word : ane! there is not one of theſe | or religious. 7h in contempt Oo aved; a friar | Why do you bend ſuch ſolemn brows on me? 2 
C 
Provoking ſweat extremely, and taking awa all ſharpneſs Sy a Wanze TELGNed, Spenſer 3 ment on the pulſe ot life? Salah. 
; e er N 2/s | SHA'VER. . . [from ſhave. | "x 4 e fates prepar'd their ſharpen” rs, Fdet 
. e e ee eee e good MO 5 8 they 1. A man that prailes the _ ſhaving. 8 3 ＋ "YE When the fleece is thor ot "yes 
4. Severity of language; ſatyrical ſarcaſm, P . es cloſe 1 l 6 _ own intereſt, Short ce e my ne mien rf 
Oh | E r 7: "RON 3 y lor | * ool, and naked from the ſheer, , 
Thon 10 croton FT | bt nome WY to crack a jeſt, | 883 _ xr die, I knew, _ hes 
| 4 Nu . | ; 0 rien ew1s o in ueſt: : | / OL T well as vou; 
r OY = ping . f . 
Whiie * A un Ame, : 3. A robber; a plunderer. . 1 | F | aſte to take the hee 
ol We 3 1 ſhame; They fell all into the hands of the cruel mountain peoples | 2 , we mult both fortuncs try, Mo 
As men aim righteſt when they ſhoot 1 A. Droden hving tor the molt part by theft, and waiting tor ned ng as Ho en our evils, wer or dry. Prer, 
Dab ob which its linnd:te fo = * . uot TONES pre ; by theſe fhavwers, the Tur eve i wg 8 es 5 we had the privilege of et 
. D 5 Wt hy ( bay” 6+ : 4 5 11 
neat ee and particular refletions on many n SHAVING. 2. id from Pave.) 4 thin dice pared 88 clpping it into half crowns. of 4 mint, vpon Rp 
bee 5 ; 3 | rat. any body. . : IT] om | ate urg'd the ſbeers and cut the ſylph in twai l 
Ne himſelf, falls molthea- |= Take lignum aloes in groſs ſavings, ſteep them in ſack, | 1 n,, ee 
5. Paintulneſs; afflictiveneſs. | . e 15 * twice, till the bitterneſs be drawn forth; then take TI wy oy nes they ett wo inting ay . 
At this time . „ mus ry. forth and dry them in the thade, and beat them | 2 The düeminatie Pete Wye 1 . 0 
We feat and bleed; the fri Lis Gran Tf, 2 . | 1 tion ot the age of ſheep. 
And che Bel quarrels 8 TIER e, friend; | By ele strick bodies Ido not conceive only ſuch as ha gs ok 1 de is one hear, they will hare two bread text d 
By thoſe that feel their ſharpneſs. Shakeſpeare. | Loden e light bodies, but ſuch as attract all N : "and pre" "th cope 0 . Ho =, 2 
Not a ſingle death only that then attended this proteſſion; 35 able Wnatioever. Brown's Vulgar E By ER I e weak, — Marton. \ 
E NN ; protel 'E he a bots 8 FYours. | 3. Any thing in the for | < 
r EE ne aa 
. Intellectual acuteneſs ; ingenuity; wit t South, | dick.] Ac thicket; a ſma wood, A tuft 1 Ar Deck" 8 e e Beers 
| Till Arianiſm had made it a 8 2 | Lichfield is called Gentle Shaw, © OO. 25850 d with divers plumes, like paintedus, „ 
and ſabtilty of wit to be a ſound believin Cbriklan men . nne Are officer ; Sneany. "ef; 5 mph at en Iti * 
| wan not curious what ſyllables or bly of you] they Su n. ſ. ¶ ſhaw and fowl 1 An artif : 0 monlywritten Bard and and only ta fragments of ane 
The daring of the foul proceeds from thence goat 8 made by towlers on purpoſe to ſhoot at. 1 . "Th th burſti . 
Sharpneſs of wit, and active diligence. ce, 8 2 1. f. {from ſchaaume, Teutonick. ] A hautboy; a hank of Ap - ws 1 bo ug ls _ = oo " 
The fon returned wt h \nfſtituti | : n | | | ** water out of the pit. d, XXX. 
CCC 
7. Quick neſs af ſenſes. | 1 + In oblique caſes her. [/, Gothick ; Teo Of FECes merp. 4 
f axon ; ſche, old Engliſn.] Ret of other care they little reck ning make 
Ache eee e Nr faculty of the ſoul be like unto | x, The f ne 8 3 EPS. | Than howto ſcramble at the ſhearers feat, . 
borne og 3 ch equa r gr = ; what can be more] man before mentioned. ſtrative: the woman; the wo:“ And ſhove away the worthy bidden guelt. Mum, 
rectecl by the noe 3 viübl 25 * man is di- She, of whom the ancients ſeem'd to propheſ | Was he to be led as a lamb to the ſlaughter, patient 2a 
ney” our, ings viſible, ſo likewiſe in mat- When they call'd virtues by the nam 1 15 reſigned as a ſheep before her ſbearers? Hagen. 
oy 5 1 r 6 c * the wiſe in heart doth * She, in whom virtue was 13 e 188 2 4 4; | SHEA By AN. 2. . [Hear and man.] He that ſhears. 
| . ober. That for all * , FRE father w ror | | 
"RAR * gli f [harp and ſet.) Eager; pr gore fred HShe took „ 8 mo And thou thyſelf a) 5 Shakepeart 5 
peine 2 ga oy her * ey, Oe muc ado, the Tais n d 1 8 Donne. | SHEARWATER. 7. /- A fowl. finſenth 
a Bol bieten n 9 ny The ladies did change favours, and thanwe.. SHEATH. u. J. (rede, Saxon. ] The caſe of any ilint ic 
An eagle /harp-ſet Lokios about her for her 19 24 Following the ſigns, woo'd but the ſign of h. Shak ſcabbard of a weapon. | 
a leveret. ? — t F. 3 What, at any time, have you heard her lay ? Shake ; * dead knight's ſword out of his ſheath he 8 
- Our ſenſes are ſharp ſet on pleaſures. _ TT 06M The moſt upright of mortal men was he; wt ih which cut a lock off all their hair 5977 © Sy 
A of ſohnlon's; whe mo_ range. The molt ſincere, and holy woman, He. 3 7.2 Doth not ech look a Haſh of light'ning feel, u Chae: 
the town is arp. ſer on 188 plays , igats . 2. It is eden. uſed for a woman abſolutely, with fas de- Lk. ny wo ma mou 's ſheath, ap WT 1. 
1 SY . . ree of contempt. 5 5 words the light *> ſubtile force diſti d, 
ey eta te [arp and viſaged.] Having a , The /hes of Italy ſhall not betrag : And the cold ſteat with running metal fill. 87 a 
The Welſh. - inhabit th — | Mine intereſt, and his honour. ' Shak J 2 SHEATH, 
+6 4 n e 1 Lady, you are the eruell'ſt h ali d. Cynbelixe. | rn 1 ca 
RING adj. [| ſharp and fight. 1 Mankind. | If you will lead theſe graces to As ts ON | | 1. To incloſe ina ſheath or ſcabbard; to incloſe me of 75 l 
light. - adj. Al . ving quick | | And leave the world no copy. Shakes, Twelfth Nigh 7 mY 8 3 _ _ ry chap ſoyere'S! 5 1 Wl 4 2. 
If ſhe were the body's qualit | I was wont | ; | : ore tis Heat d, thall give hum eace ® ures Fl T1 
TIN would ſhe be with i e ee d. and blind; | 14 e 2 I r have ranſack'd 1 50 — 1 11 rec : 
ut we perceive, where theſe privations be, 8 Tod reaſury, and have pour'd it con bs, . l urediments. 
7 5 ; acceptance. | 9 crete; and when d from theſe WF 8 
pb _ Por rw l ede le — Davies. | 3. The female 7 Lot the male, ur; ee | ; > err ag 5 0 
beinen eee . 8 2 10 ＋ Qui 2 this l I would outſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look | In his hair one hand he wreaths, Denlun. 
W | TIC anne hs Bhat boar e ele oor ne! | 
8 [ £ o win thee, lady. 8 f g is this her hate to him is love to me- 45 
e Ne A Faw judgment has as Let us do it with no thew Wa abend Fevice. 'Tis in my breaſt the ſteaths ber dagger won, e f 
ather. * p W D ar ho No, with no more, than if we heard that England | The left foot naked, when they march 0 , 90 3 
; abe. War babedith a When warnen; | Lepa, 254 ll fir ih ber fer ö 
g 51 : , 
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6 embrolder the Irith jackets. 
bb. V. 4. [FEE dan, Saxon. ] 
4 Fa cifytez to poli deut; to Ipill. 


miſkon of fins. 


The contul, aot the father, /beds the olood. 


'Thy on ditt, d a reconciling ray, 


J SH#£D. V.#, To let fall its parts. 


they Band, ESTES 4 
$119. 2. / ſuppoſed by Skinner to be corrupted from de.] 
1. A Higlie temporary covering. | gl 


- From the bleak au. 


Sur ex. 
darz' xv. 
word now not in ute. 


bazy'p 


SHE 


. «---&-et turned up from the ground and bear bad in the 

Aksu wer, where) ne — them ſharp for rapine, 

. ng them only when he leaps at the prey. | 
9553 jubſtances oppolite to acrimony are called demul- 


Grew. 


ld becaule hey blunt or ſheath thoſe ſharp ſalts, 


cent 22 4 beans. Arbuthnet. 
Pt with a ſheath. 


Tore was LO ink to colour Peter's hat, 
. dagger was not come from ſheathing. Shakeſp. 


detend the main body by an outward covering. 
* by ow be wiſhed that the whole navy gy > were 


Re A, | aleigh, 
hrathed as ES ab. Heath and wing.) Having hard | 


which are folded over the wings. 


intects fly with tour wings | vaginipennous, or | 
injects fly with tour wings, as all vaginipe , 
aged inle&s, as beetles and dorrs. Vaulgar Errours. 
r rur. acl, (from beat. ] Forming a ſheath. 


necdlc put ade the thort and ſheathy caſes on ear- 
515 5 Brown. 


Hl. went to fig it agatult the giant in his robe of Hechla- 


vn, Which is that kind cl giiged leather with which they ule 
1 


Spenſer. 


The paint ul ics vice, and tae drops of blood 
Shed tor my taanklels country are requited 
Bur with taat zurzname of Coriolanus. 

Cromwell, Idi not think to ſhed a tear 
In all iny MiUeries. 
ron this is my biood waich is ſhed for many, for the re- 
Matt. xxvi. 28. 
Same think one gen' ral ſoul fills ev'ry brain, 


As te bright fun jbeds light in ev'ry far. Davies. 
Around its entry nodding poppies grow, 

And a cool limples that tweet reit beitow z | 12 

Nicht from the plants their tieepy virtue drains, 

And patling, it on the lilent plains. Dryden. 


Leu ſeem' d to mourn another lover dead, 


- 


© Vanappy man! to break the pious laws 
Of nate, pleaving in his children's cauſe; 


Tis love ot honour and his count: y's good; 

Dryden. 
In theſe lone walis, their days eternal bound, = 

Theſe mols-grown docs with piry turrets crown'd, 

Where awfuFarcies make a noon-day wight, | | 

Aud the dim windows fed a ſolemn light; 


And gleams of glory brighien'd all the day. > Pope. 


1. Toſcatiet 3 to let 100. 7 So 
Tiecs that bring, torth their leaves late, and caſt them late, 
ar: more facing than thet2 that [Þrout their leaves early, or 
dea them betimes. 


Bacon Natural Hijiory. 
So the returning year be bleſt, | | | 
As his infant months belitoy, 1 
Sbringing wreath tor Witham's brow z 
As his ſuminer's youth fuall fed _ | 
Eternal tweets around Maria's head. Prior. 
White oats are apt top inolt as they lie, and black as 
| Mortimer Huſvandry. 


Tue firit Ajeres born in lowly ſhed, 

Of parents bale, a rote 4prung trom a bride. 5 Fairfax. 
Though he his houſe of polifh'd marble build, 

With jaiper flocr'd, and carved cedar ceil'd; 


Vet ſhallhit ruin like the moth's frail cell, 
Or. beds of reeds, which ſummer's heat repel. Sandys. 


do all our minds with his conſpire to grace 


Tae Gentiles great apottle, and deface 


Thoſe {tate-obicuting feds; chat lixe a chain 
derm ' d to confine and fetter him again. 
In ſuch a ſeaſon born, when ſcarce a ſbed 
Could he obtain'd to ſhelter him or me 0 


Thole houſes then were caves, or homely /beds, 


Muh twining oficrs fenc'd, and mols their beds. Dryden. 


An hoſpitable houſe they found, 
A homely ed; the roof, not far from ground, 


Wasthatch'd with reeds and ſtraw together bound. Dryd. | 


Then out he ſteals, and finds where by the head, 


Their horſe hung fatten'd underneath a bed. Betterton. 


Her various kinds by various fortunes led, 


Commence acquaintance, underneath a bed. Swift. 
2. ln compoſition. | . 
SEDDER, 1. J. [from ed.] A ſpiller; one who ſheds. 


Effuſion; as blood- ed. 

A fbedder of blood thall ſurely die.  Evek. xvii. 10. 

155 This was probably only the old ee 
tion of Hhine.] Bright; glittering; 


That lewd ribbald, with vile luſt advanc'd, 
Laid firt his filthy hands on virgin clean, 


To ſpoil her dai ſe ſo fair and /heen. Fairy Queen. , Ve" 
Wi V * | 5. A ſingle complication or fold of paper in a book. 


hen he was all dight, he took his way 
Into the foreſt, that he might be ſeen | 5 
Of the wild beats, in his new glory ſbeen. Hubberd's Tale. 
Now they never ineet in grove or green 


y fountain clear, or {pangled ltar-light been. Shakeſp. | 


oP aroizeach warrior bold and brave, 
Glilte 


ring in tiled ſteel and armour ſheen. Fairfax. 
dot the hierarchies of angels ſeen, 5 | 
e gentle Gabriel call'd he from the reſt, Fairfax. 


By the ruſhy fringed bank, 
e grows the willow and the oſier dank, 
My fiding chariot ſtays, 
ich ſet with agat, or the azure /been, 
Of turcois blue, and emerald green. 


Or did of late earth's ſons beſiege the wall 
Of ſheeny heav'n. | 


Milton. 
Milton. 


BEEN, n. / {from the adjective.] Brightneſs ; ſplendour. | 


ler will ft Bot ten, 


ron'd in celeſtia feen. Milton. 
ar above, in f. angled ſbyen, 
leſtial Cupid, er tam'd fon advanc'd, . 

* _ his dear Pſyche {weet entranc'd. Milton. 


hat bears wool : remarkable for its uſefulneſs 
innocence. | | 


Fe the brambles, ſnare the birds, and ſteep 


SFEPBITE, v. x. Heep and bite.] To ule petty thefts. 

aer knave's 1 $4 with a ha: to you; ſhew your 
5125 des, Ts hanged. gears. 
. . from ſbeephite.] A petty thief. 

— Add like a ſoeepbiter ace Frag 7 Tuſſer. 
bis thou not be glad to have the niggardly raſcally 

1 ner come to ſome notable ſhame. Shakeſpeare. 


of publik political e as well as paſtoral: betrayers 


zt 


truſts, as well as of private. L' Eftrange. 
dor. v. Lzeq; and cor.] Allittle incloſure for ſheep. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


__ Shakeſpeare, 
\Vicuout ſhedding of blood is no remiſſion. Heb. 1x. 22. | 


My tighs you gave him, and my tears you ſhed. Dryden. | 


| To SHEER off, v. n. To ſteal away; to flip off clandeſtinely, 
| SHEET. 7 5 ET 
as a great beet, knit at the four corners. 
| 2. The linen ot a bed. | 


Waller. | 


Paradiſe Regained.. 5 


4. As much paper as is made in one body. 


+ Plural like wiſe /beep, [pceap, Saxon; of which 


tte pluraſ was reep: 
1. The mimal — 5 ſebaep, Dutch. 


Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, 

From low farms, ſeepcota, and mills, 

Inforee their charity, e King Lear. 
Up tp a hill anon his ſteps he rear'd, 

From whole high top to ken the proſpect round, 

It cottage were in view, /beepcot or herd; | 

But cottage, herd, or bet pcot, none he taw. Milton. 


SHEEPFO'LD. 2. /. | /beep and fold.) The place where ſheep 
are incloſed. | | 


The bear, the lion, terrors of the plain, 
The ſbeepfold tcatter'd and the ſhepherd ſlain. Prior. 
SHEE'PHOOK. a. ,. | /beep and hoot.] A hook faſtened to a pole 
by which ſhepherds lay hold on the legs of their ſheep, 
. The one carricd a croſier of balm-wood, the other a paſto- 
ral ſtaff of cedar like a jbeep-book, Bacon's New Atalantis, 
Ir you dare think of deſerving our charms, 


Away with your /beephook, and take to your arms. Dryd. | 
SHEE ISH. adj, [from beep. ] Baſhful; over-modeſt ; timo- 


roully and meanly ditfident. 


Wanting change ot company, he will, when he comes 
abroad, be a /beepiſh or conceited creature. Loc 


e. 
SHEE PISHNESS. z. /. [trom beepiſb.] Baſhfulneſs ; mean 


and timorous diffidence. 
Thy gentry bleats, as if thy native cloth 
Transtus'd a jbeepiſbneſs into thy ſtory. Herbert. 
Sheepifhneſs and ignorance of the world, are not conſe- 
quences of being bred at home. 7 Locke. 


Without ſucceſs, let a man be never ſo hardy, he will have 


ſome degree of bee D. 5 Grew. 
HEE PMASTER. u. /. | ſbecpand maſter.] An owner of ſheep. 
A nobleman was a great graſier, and a great ſheepmaſter, 


| | Bacon. 
 SHEEPSHEA'RING, z. ſ. [ /beep and ſbear. 1 The time of thear. 


ing ſheep; the feaſt made when ſheep are ſhorn. 
_ There jen a ſolemn feſtivity, tuch as the ſheepſbear- 
ngs uſed to be, David begs ſome tmall repaſt, South. 


| SHEEPS-EYE. u. . [ce and eye.] A modeſt diffident look, | 


tuch as lovers cait at Lact muireſles, 
Catt a ſbee s eye behind you: in before me. _ Dryden 
SHEEPWA'LK. z. J. | /beep and walk. Paiture for ſheep 
He beheld a neld, | | 
Parc arable and tilth z whereon were ſheaves 


New reap'd; the other part fheepvalks and folds. Milton. 


SHEER, adj. {pcyn, Saxon.] Pure; clear; unmingled. 


It the tay, 4 am not fourteen pence on the ſcore for Seer 


ale, ſcore me up for the lying'ſt rogue in Chriſtendom. Shak, 
Sheer argument is not tlie talent of the man; little wreſt- 


ed teutences are the bladders which bear him up, and he 


ſinks downright, when he once pretends to ſwim without 
them. _ 
SHEER. adv, [from the adjeftive.] Clean; quick; at once. 
5 Thrown by angry Jove 5 
Sheer o'er the cryital battlements; from morn 
To noon he fell, trom noon to dewy eve, 
A ſummer's day; and with the ſetting ſun, _ 
- Drovp'd from the zenith, like a falling ſtar, 


On Lemnos - oy 
The ſword of Satan, with ſteep force to ſmite 
Delcending, and in half cut fbeer. Milton. 


Due entrance he diſdain'd, and in contempt _ 
At one (light bound high overleap'd all bound 
Of hill or higheſt wall, and ſbeer within . 
Lights on his feet. 5 Milton. 
To SHEER, v. a. [See SHEAR.) ©. | 
I keep my birth-day; lend my Phillis home 
At /heering-time. Dryden. 


SHEERS. 7. /. [See SHEARS.] J 
7 pcear, Saxon. J | 
1. A broad and large piece of linen. 8 agg 
He ſaw heaven opened, and a veſſel deſcending unto him, 
A,, x. 11. 


It I die before thee, ſhroud me 
In one of theſe {ame ſheets. 


| | Shakeſpeare. 
Some unequal bride in nobler beet 
Receives her lord. 5 Dryden. 
3. ¶ Ecoutes, French; echoten, Dutch. ] In a ſhip are ropes bent 
to the clews of the ſails, which ſerve in all the lower ſails to 
hale or round off the clew of the ſail; but in topſails they 
draw the ſail cloſe to the yard arms. DiF.--Dryden ſeems to 
underſtand it otherwiſe. my 14 
The little word behind the back, and N whiſper, like 
pulling off a /beet-rope at ſea, ſlackens the ſail. Suckling. 
ierce Boreas drove againſt his flying fails, 
And rent the ſheets. | Dryden. 
As ee 7 4 j 5 
As could be cramm'd up in a ſheet of paper, | 
Writ on both ſides the leaf, margin ad all. Shakeſpeare. 
When I firſt put pen to paper, I thought all I ſhould have 
to ſay would have been contained in one Feet of paper. Locke. 
I ſet the refracted light fall perpendicularly upon a Get of 
white paper upon the oppolite wall, Newton's Opticks. 


6. Any thing expanded. . 
| Buch Beets of fire, ſuch burſts of horrid thunder 
I never Fe to adder Shakeſp. King Lear. 

owling thunder roars, _ 
And beets of lightoin blaſt the ſtanding field. Dryden. 

An azure ſheet it ruſhes broad, 

And from the loud reſounding rocks below, 
Daſh'd in a cloud of foam. 


| Thomſon. 
SHEET-Anchor. u. ſ. [ ſheet and anchor. 


In a ſhip is the 


| largeſt anchor; which, in ſtreſs of weather, is the mariners | 


laſt refuge, when an extraordinary tiff gale of wind hap- 
3 is Bailey. 
To SHEET. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To furniſh with ſheets. 
2. To enfold in a ſheet. 


3. To cover as with a ſheet. 


Like the ſtag when ſnow the paſture ſheets, 
The barks 7 thou browſed'ſt, Shakeſpeare. 


SHE'KEL, 1. .. L. u An ancient Jewiſh coin equal to four 


Attick drachms, or four Roman denarii, in value about 
28. 6d. ſterling. ? Hs es 1 
The Jews, albeit they deteſted images, yet imprinted up- 


on their /beckle on one ſide the golden pot which had the 


anna, and on the other Aaron's rod. Camden. 
I The huge iron head ſix hundred hebel weighed, 
And of whole bodies but one wound it made, 
Able death's worſt CON to dez RE 
ſtroying life at once and carcale too. ley. 
Tie eat r mail weighed five thouſand ſhekels of brals. 
; | Broome. 
SHE'LDAPLE, 2. ſ. A chaffinch. | 
SHE'LDRAPE, 1. A bird that 42 th wy fiſhes. 2 
SHELF. 1. J. [pcylg, Saxon; ſcelf, Dutch. A board fixe 
agaiaſt a ſupporter, ſo that any thing may be placed upon it. 
About his ſbeves | 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakeſpeare. 
Bü fa , or from their /belves 
Your books will come and right themſelves. = Swift. 
You have the pleaſure of the proſpect whenever you take 
it from your ſhelf, and the ſolid caſh you ſold it for. Blount. 


Atterbury, | | 
4. The cg of kernels, 


| 5- The covering of an egg. 
Ion. 


ing ſtrings over t 


Wichin the hollow of that bell, _ 
| - That ſpoke fo ſweetly,  - „ 
13. The ſuperficial part. | | 5 8 
So devout are the Romaniſts about this outward hell ot 
religion, that if an altar be moved, or a ſtone of it broken, 


To SHELL. v. u. 
1. To fall off as broken ſhells. 


| Shakeſpeare. | 55 
The ulcers were cured, and the ſcabs /blled off, Wiſeman. 


| Youthink none but your ſheets are privy to your wiſhes. 


them. „ 
| SHE'LTER. 2. /. [Of this word the etymology is unknown: 
Skinner deduces it from ſhell, Davies from pcyitv, a ſhield, 


2. A ſand bank in the ſea; a rock under ſhallow water, 
Our tranſported ſouls ſhall congratulate each other their 


quick-ſands, 


having now fully eſcaped the numerous rocks, bel ves, and 


boyle. 
Near the /elves of Circe's ſhores they run, mY 
A dang'rous coat. etl | 
He call'd bis money in; 
But the prevailing love of pelf 
Soon ſplit him on the former /pelf, 
He pur it out again, 


| | Dryden. 
3- The plural is analogically ſbelves; Dryden has . 


bably by negligence. 
He ſeiz d the helm, his fellows cheer'd, 


urn'd ſhort upon the ſbelfs and madly ſteer'd. Dryden, 


SHE'LFY. adj. [from ſhelf. 


Glides by the ſyren's cliffs a /elfy con 
Long infamous for ſhips and gallen loft 
And white with bones. 5 


1. Full of hidden rocks or banks; full of e ſhallowes 
„ 


den, 
2. I know not well the meaning in this paſſage, = 5 


rock 


The tillable fields are in ſome places fo tough, that the 
plough will N. cut them; and in ſome ſo Rel that the 
corn hath much ado to faſten its root. C 


c arew. 
SHELL. u. J. [pcyll, pceall, Saxon; ſcbale, ſchelle, Dutch.} 


1. The hard covering of any thing; the external crutt. 

The tun is as the fire, and the exterior earth is as the ell 
of the eolipile, and the abyſs as the water within it; now 
when the heat of the ſun had pierced through the bell and 
reached the waters, it rarified them. Burnet, 

Whatever we fetch from under ground is only what is 

| lodged in the hell of the earth. | 

2. The covering of a teſtaceous or cruſtaceous animal. 

| Her women wear | | 

The ſpoils of nations in an ear : 

Chang'd for the treaſure of a . 9, 

And in their fools attires do well. Ben. Johbnf. Catiline. 
ion 5k 3 

Was to Neptune recommended; 

Peace and plenty ſpread the fails 1 

Venus, in her Bell before him, 

From the ſands in ſafety bore him. 

Theſbells ſerved as gk 


the ſame ſhape as the cavity of the ſhell. 
He, whom ungratetul Athens could expel, 
At all times juſt, but when he ſign'd the bell. Pope. 
3+ The covering of the ſeeds of ſiliquous plants. 
Some fruits are contained within a hard „bell, being the 
ſeeds of the plants. I | 


Chang'd loves are but chang'd ſorts of meat ; 7 
And when he hath the kernel eat, ft., 
Who doth not throw away the /bell? 


Think him as a ſerpent's egg, 


And kill him in the ſhell, Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
6. Theouter part of an 151 Ou 4 | ak 
The Marquis of Medina Sidonia made the /hellof a houſe, 
that would have been a very noble building, had he brought 
it to perfection. | 
7. It is uſed for a muſical inſtrument in poetry, from 1 25 as 
Latin; the firſt 65 being ſaid to have been made by ſtrain- 
| e ſhell of a tortoiſe. CE 
Lels than a god they thought there could not dwell 


it ought to be reconſecrated. Aylife's N e 
els 


To SHELL, v. a. 15 the noun, ] To take out of the 


do {trip of the ſhe 


2. To caſt the ſhell, | 
SHE'LLDUCK. 2. / A kind of wild duck, 


To preſerve wild ducks, and hel/ducks, have a place walled LD 


in with a pond. | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

SHELLFISH, . ſ. [ ſhell and fiſb.] Fiſh inveſted with a hard 
3 either teſtaceous, as oyſters, or cruſtaceous, as 
obſters. | 


The ſhells, being ſound, were ſo like thoſe they ſaw upon | 
k 


their ſhores, that they never queſtioned but that they were 
the exuviæ of /hellfi/h, and once belonged to the lea. Wood, 
SHE'LLY. adj, [from /hell.] | | 5 
1. Abounding with ſhells, _ 8 
I ) be ocean rolling, and the /helly ſhore, 
Beautiful objects, 
2. Conſiſting of ſhells. 


Prior, 
The conceit of Anaximander was, that the firſt men and 


Il delight no more. 


all animals were bred in ſome warm moiſture, incloſed in 
cruſtaceous ſkins, as lobſters ; and ſo continued till their 


elly priſons, growing dry and breaking, made way for 
Bentley. 


Saxon, ] 


1. A cover from any external injury or violence. 


We hear this fearful tempeſt ſing  _—- 
Yet ſeek no ſhelter to avoid the ſtorm. Shakeſpeare. 
They wiſh'd the mountains now might be again 
Thrown on them, as a ſbelter from his ire. 
Heroes of old, when wounded, fbelter ſought ; 
But he who meets all dangers with diſdain, 
Ev*n in their face his ſhip to anchor brought, 


And ſteeple high ſtood propt upon the main. Dryden. 


They may learn experience, and avoid a cave as the worſt 


ſhelter from rain, when they have a lover in company. 


The healing plant ſhall aid, 
From ſtorms a Fee and from heat a ſhade. 
2. A protector; a defender; one that gives ſecurity. 
hou haſt been a /helter for me, and a e from 
the enemy. | : ſalm lxi. 3. 
3. The ſtate of being covered; protection; ſecurity. | 
Low at his foot a ſpacious plain is plac'd, 
Between the mountain and the ſtream embrac'd; 
Which ſhade and ſhelter from the hill derives, oy 
While the kind river wealth and beauty gives. Denham. 


Jo SHE'LTER. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To cover from external violence. 6 
We beſought the deep to /belter us. Milton. 
Thoſe ruins ſbelter & once his ſacred head, 

When he from Wor'ſter's fatal battle fled, 
Watch'd by the genius of this royal place. 


What endleſs honour ſhall you gain, 

To ſave and ſhelter Troy's unhappy train. Dryden's An. 

3- To betake to cover. | | 
They ſbeltered themſelves under a rock. Abbot. 
Comfort thyſelf with ſuch thoughts, chiefly when all 
earthly comforts fail thee : then do thou partic 1 
to thoſe conſiderations, and ſhelter thyſelf under them. 


10 B 5 


Locke. 


ore him. Dryden's Albion. 
. e qs to this ſand, which, when con- 
ſolidated, and afterwards freed from 5 is of _ 


oodward, 


Arbuthnot. 


Donne. 


Which, orcas would, as 2 kind, grow miſchierous, 


Addiſon on Ita oy | 


Dryden. 


Pope. : 


D: 
2. To defend; to protect; to ſuccour with refuge; to harbour, 


* 


Milton. 


il 


4. To cover from notice. 


ſhallow. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Jo SHEND. v. &. preter. and part. pal. ſhent. [rcendan, 
Saxon; ſchenden, Dutch] „ | | 
1. To ruin; to ſpoil; to milchief, 


Io give them ſeals never my ſoul conſent, Shaleſp. 
3. To overpower; to cruſh ; to ſurpaſs. „ 
| he paſs'd the reſt as Cynthia doth ſhend 

The Ieffer lars. TY | Spenſer. 


1. One who tends ſheep in the paſture, 


2. A ſwain; a rural lover. 


SnkrhERokss. u. 


5 erb. | 
SHEPHERDS Purſe, or Pouch. u. J. 


"oo. 
Sek BET. 7. . { ſdarbat, 


— 


 SHIDE. . /. {from ceadan, to divide, Saxon. 


SHERIFF. . { 


 SHE'RIFFALTY. 


 SHE'RIFFSHIP. 


SHI 


In vain I ſtrove to check my growing flame, 
Or ſbelter paſſion under triendſlup's name p | 
Prior. 


You {aw my heart, | 
To SHELTER. V. u. | 
1. To take lhelter. GY | 85 
There the Indian herdſman, ſhunning heat, 
Sheiters in cool. Milton. 


a. To give ſhelter. 5 
Then leeks the fartheſt ooze, the belt ring weed, 
The cavern'd bank, his old ſecure abode, 


home or retuge. 
Now ſad and fhelterleſs, perhaps, 


Where piercing winds blow tharp. Rowe's Jane Shore. 


SHE'LVING. adj. | trom ſhelf.] Sloping; inclining; having 


declivity. | | 
ler chamber is aloft, far from the ground; 

And built ſo ſhelving, that one cannot climb it, 

Without apparent hazard of his lite. Shakeſpeare. 

Amiqdſt the brake a hollow den was found, : 

With rocks and ſhelving arches vaulted round. Addiſon. 

SHE'LvY. adj. [from ſhelf. ] Shallow; rocky; full of banks. 

I had been drowned, but that the ſhore was 


Provide for thy wife, or elſe look to be ſbent, 
Good milchcow tor Winter, another for Lent, 
Shepherds, thould it not ent ITE 
\ Your roundels freſh, to hear a doleful verſe 
Of Rofalind, that Colin made? | 
Such a dream J had of dire portent, 
That much I fear my body will be ſhent ; 
It bodes I {hall have wars. : 
2. Todiigrace; to degrade : o blame. | | 
Debatetul (trite, and cruel enmity, 3 
The famous name of knighthood foully hend. Fairy Q. 
Sore bruiſed with the fall, he flow uprole,  — 
And all enraged thus, thus him loudly ent, 
Diſleal knight, whoſe coward courage choſe | 
To wreak itlelt on beaſt. _ Fairy Queen. 
My tongue and ſoul in this be hypocrites, 5 
How in my words ſoever ſhe be /hent, | 


5 Spenſer. | 


| Dryden. 


4. It is, though uſed by Dryden, wholly obſolet2. 
SHEPHERD. n. ſ. Irceap, ſheep, and hyp, a keeper, Sax. 
p<eapatynd.}] Es 


I am ſhepherd to another man, 
And do not ſheer the fleeces that 
A ſhepherd net ; 
came with the firſtlings of his flock. Milton. 


I graze, Shakeſpeare. 
More meek 


If that the world and love were young, 
And truth in ev'ry hepherd's tongue, 
Theſe pay pleaſures might me move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. | 
3. One who tends the congregation; a paſtor. b 85 
Lead up all thoſe who heard thee, and believ' dq 
Midit thy own flock, great ſhepherd, be receiv d, 


| Raleigh. 


And glad all heav'n with millions thou haſt ſav d. Prior. | 
. [from ſbepherd.] A woman that tends | 


ſheep; a rural laſs. 


She put herlelt into the garb of a ſhepherdeſs, and in that | 


_ diſguiſe lived many years; but diſcovering herſelf a little 
betore her death, did profels herſelf the happieſt perſon alive, 
not for her condition, but in enjoying him ſhe firſt loved; 
and that ſhe would rather, ten thouſand times, live a ſbep- 
| —_— in contentment and ſatisfaction, Sidney. 
| heſe your unuſual weeds, to each part of you 
Do give a life: no fbepherdeſs, but Flora 5 
Peering in April's front. 
© She like ſome ſbepberdeſi did ſhew, 
Who ſat to bathe her by a river's ſide. Dryden. 
His dorick dialect has an incomparable ſweetneſs in its 
clowniſhneſs, like a fair bepherdeſs in her country rullet, | 
f | 8 Aden. 
* Needle. u. ſ. [ ſcandix, Lat.] Venus comb. An 


Lburſa paſtoris, Lat.] A 
common weed. 5 | 


SHE'PHERDS Rod. u. ſ. Teaſel, of which plant it is a ſpecies. 
SHE'PHERDISH. adj. [from ſhepherd.) Reſembling a ſhep- 
herd; ert ſhepherd; paſtoral; ruſtick, Not in ule, 

He would have drawn her eldelt 

for beauty, in her en attire. | Sidney. 
She ſaw walking from her-ward a man in en, ap- 
| | | Sidney. 
Arabick.] The juice of pes 
or oranges mixed with water and ſugar. Di#. 
They prefer our beer above all other drinks; and conſi- 
dering that water is with the rareſt, eſpecially in this clime, 
the deareſt of ſherbets, and plenty of barley, it would prove 


infinitely profitable to ſuch as ſhould bring in the uſe there- 
t | 


Sandys. 


Ot. | 
SHERD. u. /. [pceanÞd, Saxon.) The fragment of broken | 


earthen ware. 
The trivet-table of a foot was lame; 
She thruſts beneath the limping leg a herd. 
[pcynezepera, Saxon, from reyne, a ſhire, 
and neve, a ſteward. It is ſometimes pronounced ſbrieve, 
which ſome poets have injudiciouſly adopted. ] An officer to 
whom is intruſted in each county the execution of the laws, 
A great pow'r of Engliſh and of Scots 


Are by the ſheriff of Vorkſhire overthrown. Shakeſþ. 
Concerning miniſters of juſtice, the high ſher:iffs of the 


counties have been very ancient in this kingdom. Bacon. 
Now may'rs and forieves all huſh'd and fatiate lay. 

| | | Pope. 
SHE'RIFFDOM. (. ſ. [from fheriff.] The office or juriſ- 

g Aalen of Label : 

SHE'RIPFWICK. 1 
There was a reſumpt ion of patents of gaols, and re- annex - 
ing of them to the Ari id privileged officers being no 
leis an interruption of juſtice than privileged places. Bacon. 


Suk RKRIs. . 

| i | n. ſ. [from Xeres, a town of Andaluſia in 
3 Loba.) A kind of ſweet Spaniſh wine. 
| our ſherris warms the blood, which before, cold and 


ſettled, left the liver white, which is the badge of puſillani- 
mity ; but the /herris makes it courſe from the inwards to 
the parts extreme. Shakeſpeare. 
Good fherris ſack aſcends me into the brain, dries me there 

all the fooliſh dull vapours, and makes it apprehenſive. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
SHEW. See SHOW. | 


a cutting. Skinner. 
SHIELD. . /. [pcy!, Saxon. ] 


bamſon. 
Suk'lrERLESss. adj. [trom ſbelter.] Harbourleſs; without 


ſhe lies, | | 


ſhelvy and | 


Tuber. bi 


4 


| companions to ſhift as well as they can. | | 
| Since we deſire no recompence nor thanks, we ought to be 
diflmiſſed, and have leave to ſhift for ourſelves. 


yet better teach all their followers to 


2. To transfer from place to place. 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. | | 


filter, eſteemed her match | 


Dryden . | 


] A board; 


Now put your ſhields before your hearts, and fight | 
With hearts more proof than ſbields. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
2. Defence; protection. | 
3. One that gives protection or ſecurity. 

The terror of the Trojan field, 
The Grecian honour, ornament, and ſhield, - 
High on a pile th' unconquer'd chief is plac d. Dryden. | 
To SHIELD. v. a. [from the noun, ] | 
1. To cover with a ſhield. 
2. To defend; to protect; to ſecure. : 
WMere't * 8 to let theſe hands obey my boiling 
ood, | 
They're apt enough to diſlocate and tear 
Thy fleſh and bones: howe'er ET 
A woman's ſhape doth ſbield thee, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Shouts of applauſe ran ringing through the field, 
To ſee the ſon the vanquiſh'd father fb:eld. Dryden. 
Hear one that comes to /b ield his injur'd honour, 
And guard his life with hazard of her own. Smith. 
3. To keep off; to defend againſt. 


ſweet ſoil of Europe, they brought with them their uſual 


weeds, fit to ſhield the cold, to which they had been inured. 

| | Spenſer. 
My lord, I muſt intreat the time alone. 

— God /hield I ſhould diſturb devotion. Shakeſpeare. 


To SHIFT. v. 2. [Of this word the original is obſcure: ſeipta, 
Runick, is to change.] . | 
1. To change place. 5 „ 1 
Vegetables being fixed to the ſame place, and ſo not able 
to ſbift and ſeek out after proper matter for their increment, 
it was neceſſary that it ſhould be brought to them. Woodw, 
2. Lo change; to give place to other things. | 
If the ideas of our minds conſtantly change and ſhift, in a 
continual ſucceſſion, it would be impoſſi ble tor a man to 
think long of any one thing. 1 Locke, 
3. To change cloaths, particularly the linen. 
She begs you juſt would turn you while ſhe /. Young. 
4. bk, find ſome expedient; to act or hve though with dith- 
Culty. 
8 We cannot /bift : being in, we muſt go on, Daniel. 
Men in diſtreis will look to themſelves, and leave their 
[ Eftrange. 


5. To practiſe indirect methods. 
All thoſe ſchoolmen, though they were exceeding witty, 
/hift than to reſolve by 
their diſtinctions. | an. 
6. To take ſome method for ſafety. 
Nature inſtructs every creature how to ſbif? 
_ caſes of danger, | 7 S 
To SHIFT, Via: - | 
1. To change; to alter. 
It was not levity, but 
ift their condition. 
Come, aſſiſt me, muſe obedient; 
Let us try ſome new expedient; 
Shift the ſcene for half an hour, 


Time and place are in thy pow'r. 


for itſelf in 
L' Eflrange. 


abſolute neceſſity, that made the fith 
_ L'Eftrange. 


Swift, 
Pare ſaffron between the two St. Mary's days, 
Or ſet or go ſbift it that knoweſt the ways. Tuſſer. 


3. To put by ſomeexpedient out of the way. 
a 1 ſhifte him away, 


when they are near, 


them aloof. 
4. To change in poſition. 


Neither uſe they fails, nor place their oars in order upon 


than ſolid and groun 


We ſtrive in vain againſt the ſeas and wind; 
Now. ſbift your fails, 85 Dryden s Ain. 
5. To change, as cloaths. 3 | | 
I would adviſe you to ſhift a ſhirt : the violence of action 
hath made you reek as a ſacrifice. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
6. To dreſs in freſh cloaths. , | | 


to ſb; t me. Shak 
7. To SHIFT off. To defer; to put away by ſome expedient. 
The moſt beautiful parts muſt be the moſt finiſhed, the 
colours and words moſt choſen : many things in both, which 
are not deſerving of this care, muſt be Fo hoon off, content 
with vulgar expreſſions, | 

Struggle and contrive as you will, and la 
you pleaſe, the traders will /bift it off from t 


r own gain. 


vation 1s promiſed, 
SHIFT. z. /. [from the verb.] 


She redoubling her blows, drave the ſtranger to no other 
ſbift than to ward and go back; at that time ſeeming the 
image of innocency againſt violence. | Sidney. 

If I get down, and do not break my limbs, 
T'll find a thouſand bz/ts to get away. Shakeſd. K. John, 
This perfect artifice and accuracy might have been omit- 


ted, and yet they have made ſhift to move up and down in 
the water. | More's Antidote 


Not any boaſt of (kill, but extreme ſift 

How to regain my ſever'd company, 
| Compell'd me to awake the courteous echo, _ 
To give me anſwer from her moſſy couch. Milton. 
A faſhionable hypocriſy ſhall be called good manners, ſo 
we make aſbiſt ſomewhat to legitimate the abuſe. L Eftrange. 
Thoſe little animals provide themſelves with wheat ; — 
they can make ſbiſt without it. e en 
ur herbals are ſufficiently ſtored with plants, and we have 
made a tolerable ſhift to reduce them to claſſes. Baker. 

2. Indire& expedient; mean refuge; laſt recourſe. 

The very cuſtom of ſeeking ſo particular aid and relief at 
the hands of God, doth, by a ſecret contradiction, withdraw 


wicked ſhifts, which they know can never have his allow- 
ance whole aſſiſtance their prayers ſeek. Hooker. 
To ſay, where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that 


3. Fraud; eee whey, _ 
ow ye not es* [hi 
IA beir ſwords _—_ 
4. Evaſion ; eluſory practice. 
As long as wit, by whetting itſelf, is able to find out any 
Hiſt, be it never ſo fſlight, whereby to eſcape out of the hands 
of preſent contradiction, they are never at a ſtand. Hooker. 
Of themſelves, for the moſt part, they are ſo cautious and 
wily-headed, eſpecially being men of ſo ſmall experience and 


1. A buckler; à broad piece of defenſive armour held on the 
left arm to ward off blows. | 


5 


Out of their cold caves and frozen habitations, into the 


Swift. | 


| f Axon 
To SHINE. v. 7. preterite I /hone, I en, re . 
57 


Ah clinquant, all in gold, like keathen gods, 


2. To be without clouds. 


And laid good 'ſcuſes on your ecſtacy. Shakeſp. Othello. 
The wiſdom of all theſe latter times, in princes affairs, is | 
rather fine deliveries, and /hiftings of eee and miſchiefs,, 
ed courles to keep] 

; Bacon. 


3. To be gloſſy. 


the ſides; but carrying the oar looſe, ift it hither and thi- | 
ther at pleaſure. SET  Raleigh.] © 
I Where the wind _ ET | 
Veers oft, as oft ſhe ſteers and pit her ſail, Milton. 


And ſitting high, 


As it were to ride day and night, and not to have patience | 
| Peer r IV. 


den's Dufreſnoy. | 
| your taxes as | | 
ei 


By various illuſions of the devil they are prevailed on to 
ſhift off the duties, and neglect the conditions, on which ſal. | 
 Rogers's Sermons. 


1. Expedient found or uſed with difficulty; difficult means, | 


againſt Atheiſm. | tc 
BS 7. To be fi fa 


them from endeavouring to help themſelves, even by thoſe 


there wanteth a term, is but a ſbift of ignorance. Bacon, 
Slow to reſolve, but in performance quick; 
So true, that he was aukward at a trick; | 
For little ſouls on little ſbzfts rely. Dryden. 


3 danger carry than their gifts. Denham. | 


prac ice in law matters, that you would wonder whence they 
0 


Here you ſee your commiſſion; this; 
are your diſcouragements: never ſeek for f oy, they 
from worldly afflictions : this is your reward, if cw 
it; this your doom, if you decline it. * Jou pere 
- A woman's linen. South, 
HIFTER. . f, [from ſbift,} O ; 
of artifice, 71 e e Plays icke; an 
Twas ſuch a ſhifter, that, if truth were k 
5 Death _— 2 when he had got him down. 3 
HIFTLESS. adj. | from ſbiſft.] Wanti Enn 
R age to 10 e- Fe] 1 erpocienu; Want. 
For the poor ſhiftleſs irrationals, it is a io 
the great S indulgence, that they ape; 
| niſhed with ſuch cloathing. Derham's Phyfice 5 fur. 
SHILLING. 7. J. [pcylling, Saxon and Erle  ſchells . 
A coin of various value in different times, 1 is — Du, 
"Five of theſ d 22 
Five of theſe pence made their pilling, whi 
ſcilling, probably from Gil which bong bon, ale 
for the tourth part of an ounce; and fort -eight | 
roy made - eir 3 = four hundred of cheſs tek 
were a legacy for a king's daught 
will of King Alfred, s e l 
: — EY {ame 4 ws: hon one time pay tes 
in twenty days, and at anot iby i 
ne 4ay6 * | een he Turns hands os 
SHILL-I-SHALL-I. A corrupt reduplication of at , f. 
queſtion of a man heſitating. To ſtand Hill. I. Hall. The 
continue hefitating and procraſtinating, N 
I am ſomewhat dainty in making a reſolution becauſ 
when I make it, I keep it: I don't ſtand hi,. Bl je” 
if, I fay't, I'll do't. | Congreve's Way of the Wir; 
* i ge adv. LO Ry] Not familiarly; not trankly, © 
_— 25 Lepa, 1 ſchien, German.] The tote. pat 
I bruited my in the other day with playing at f, 
; day er. Shakeſpeare's Mer, rin Va 
he ſhin bone, from the Knee to the inſtep, is made by iu. 
dovwing one half of the leg with a fingle ſhadow, Peachan, 
. iis leg, then broke, | : 
Had got a deputy of oak ; | 8 
For when a Fin in fight is cropt, 
The knee with one of timber's propt. 
As when to an houſe we come, 
25 * 3 9 uy one's at home, 
We knock; ſo one muſt kick your in. 
Ere he can find . ſoul's . : 


Jhined, I have ſhined. (yrcinan, Saxon; /c 
1. To have bright reſplendence; to glitt 
len. 


tnen, Dutch.) 
er ; to glitten; to 


To- day the French, 


Shone down the Engliſh; and to-morrow 
Made Britain India: ev'ry man that fto2d, 
18 8 ma mine. 
True paradiſe inclos'd with Sinine rock. un. 
Me can diſmiſs thee ere db rte ſhine. 15 
Fair daughter, blow away theſe 9 and clouds, 
And let thy eyes /4ine forth in their full luſtre, Denton, 
The ſun /b7zes when he ſees it. | Lacke. 


$ * 


The moon ſhes bright: in ſuch a night as this, 
When the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees, 
And they did make no notle. Shakeſp. Mer ch. if Fai, 
How bright and goodly /hines the moon! 
The moon! the ſun: it is not moonlight now. 

| | 1 Fo 5 | Shakur, 
Two men ſtood by them in ſdining garments, Luk wr, 
Clear pools greatly comfort the eyes when the lun 
overcaſt, or when the moon /hineth. Bien, 


They are waxen fat, they „bine. 7: 1 
Fith with their fins and ſhining ſcales. — Mit, 
The colour and ſbining of bodies is nothing but the t. 
rent arrangement andretraCion of their minute parts, Licit, 
4. To be gay; to be ſplendid.  _ ; 
So proud ſhe ſbined in her princely ſtate, 
Looking to heaven; for earth ſhe did diſdain, 
„ Fain un. 
5. To be beautiful. . | 
Of all th' enamell'd race, whoſe filv'ry wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the Spring, 
Or ſwims along the fluid atmoſphere, 7 
Once brighteſt /bin d this child of heat and air. Dum 
6. To be eminent or conſpicuous. 55 
| If there come truth from them, _ 
As upon thee, Macbeth, their ſpeeches bine, 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 4 
W they not be my oracles as well? Shale pant. 
er face was veil'd; yet to my fancied ſight 
Love, ſweetneſs, goodnels, in her perſon bin d 
So clear, as in no face with more delight. 
| Cato's ſoul 
| Shines out in every thing ſhe acts or ſpeaks ; 
While winning mildneſs and attractive {miles | 
Dwell in her looks, and, with becoming grace, 
Soften the rigour of her father's virtues, Adin. 
The reformation, in its firſt eſtabliſhment, products 
proper fruits, and diſtinguiſhed the whole age with Im 
Inſtances of virtue and morality. _ ace Freexu: 
The courtier ſmooth, who forty years had /bin'd , 
An humble ſervant to all human kind. 2 10 
Few are qualified to hne in company; but it is * 
mens power to be agreeable. 8 -* "On 


Min. 


cio. 
nN. 27 


The Lord make his face ſbine upon thee, wa 
ally and externally. 
hath not Hine unto 24 


1 


8. To enlighten corporeall 
The naht of ee e 
the ſun of righteouſneſs roſe not upon us. | 
Celeſtial light 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her Power 
Irradiate, b 
SHINE. 2. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Fair weather. | 3 
Be it fair or foul, or rain or bine. 
He will accuſtom himſelf to heat and 4 
rain; all which if a man's body will not endufe, 4% 
ſerve him to very little purpoſee 4, thou f 
2. Brightneſs; ſolendour; uſtre. It is a word, t 
unanalogical, yet un ceful, and little uſed. Pos ahi 
He that has inured his eyes to that divine e. e 04 
reſults from the beaut of holineſs, is not dazle in ol dr 
littering Sine of gold, and conſiders it 3 a ve of , 
ame be... he treads on. 2 1 0 
Say, in what mortal ſoil thou deign ſt to 8 
Fair op'ning to ſome court's propitious/9 p 
raabled 


Or deep with di'monds in the flaming mine? 
SHINESS, 5 . [from y.] Unwillingneſs to bet | 
familiar. 2 ih horſes, and $ 
An incurable /hineſs is the vice of Tribe nde fore 
hardly ever ſeen in Flanders, becauſe the _ Tant. 
breeders there to houſe and handle their co 3 * 
heir gong 


treme ſhineſs to ſtrangers : they ex 


w ſuch ſubtilities and fly cit. Spenſer. 


They werefamous for their juſtice in comm 
the price marked upon them, and then retired. Sur volk 


BE „ EY BE Saf 


he grain deep piercing, till it ſcoops it out. carried them off by . codwaid. 
Like diſtant thunder on a ſhiny day, | | SHIRE, n.ſ. ¶ rein, from reinan, to divde, Sax. re, Erie.] 5 e goddeſs roll | 
| the For abſent friends we were aſham'd tofear. Dryden. A diviſion of the kingdom a county ; ſo much of the Broad hats, and hoods, and caps, a ſable ſboal, 
ound tae. (pc1ps Typ, Saxon; chap, Dutch.J A termina- | kingdom as is under one ſheriff, . N Thick, and more thick the black blocade extends. Pope. 
the la non noting quality or adjunct, as lordſbip; or office, as | _ His blazing eyes, like two OEM ſhining ſhields, 2. A ſhallow; a ſand bank. 
Many, avard/>:Þ. ; ; Did burn with wrath, and {parkled living fire; The haven's mouth they durſt not enter, for the dange- 
7 men . J (yep, Saxon; ſcbippen, Dutch.] A ſhip may] As two broad beacons, ſet in open fields, rous ſboals. Abbot's Deſcript. of the World, 
ds one de defined a large hollow building, made to pals over the ſea Send forth their flames far off to every hire. Fairy Queen. He heaves them off the /boals. ka Dryden, 
Lick, with fails. . Watts. The noble ouths from diſtant ſbtres reſort, Frior. | _ The depth of your pond ſhould be fix foot; and on the 
? The All my followers to the eager foe FOES, = SHIRT, n. J. | ſhiert, Daniſh; peync, reynic, Saxon.] The | fides ſome /boles for the fiſh to lay their ſpawn. Mortimer, 
1, is Turn back, and fly like ſbips before the wind. Shakeſp. | under linen garment of a man. | To SHOAL. v. x. [from the noun.J 1255 
There made forth to us a {mall boat, with about eight Shift a irt: the violence of action hath made you reek | 1. To croud; to throng. _ 12 
becauſe perſons in it, whereof one of them had in his hand a tipſtaft,, as a ſacrifice. . _ Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. The wave-ſprung entrails, about which fauſens and fiſh _ 
Ther MY made aboard our 1 7 acon. I take but two ſhirts out with me, and I mean not to | li tho e. | Chapman, 
eli Two other ſhips loaded with victuals were burnt, and | ſweat extraordinarily. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. | 2, To be ſhallow to grow ſhallow. 
WJ. ſome of the men laved by their ſhipboats. Knolles. When we lay next us what we hold molt dear, SG | What they met 
ore. part Nor is indeed that man leſs mad than theſe, | Like Hercules, envenom'd fhirts we wear, Sh? Solid, or ſlimy, as in raging ſea, 3 | 
Who freights a ſbip to venture on the ſeas, _ | And cleaving miſchiefs. , Dryden. Poſt up and down, together crouded drove, INE 
vord and With one trail interpoſing plank to ſave OS Ap Several perſons in December had nothin over their From each fide ſboaling tow'rds the mouth of hell. Milton. 
Windſer, From certain death, roll'd on by ev'ry wave. Dryden. | ſhoulders but their ſhirts. 85 Addiſon on Italy. | SHOAL. adj. Shallow; obitructed or incumbered with banks. 
e by tha Intead of a ſhip, he ſhould levy upon his country tuch a | To SHIRT, v. a. [trom the noun. ] To cover; to clothe as | SHOA'LINESS, u. J. {from ſboaly.] Shallowneſs; frequency of 
eacban fam of money, and return the ſame to the treaſurer of the | in a ſhirt. | | ſhallow places. 92 | 
navy : hence that tax had the denomination of ſbip- money,, Ah! for ſo many ſouls, as but this morn SHOA'LY. adj. [from ſhoal.} Full of ſhoals; full of ſhallow 
by which accrued the yearly ſum of two hundred thouſand Were cloath'd with fleſh, and warm'd with vital blood, | places. 8 . 255 
Ae | | Clarendon. | But naked now, or fbirted but with air. - Dryden. | —- F000 5-5; I 
luda. on hip -carpenter of old Rome could not have talked more | SHI'gTLEss, os [from ſbirt.] Wanting a ſhirt, | | Where, with his /boaly fords Vulturnus roars. Dryden. 
ET hy 2. » Mddifon.| inſey-woolſey brothers, VE | 4 The watchful hero felt the knocks, and found 2 
I Sulp. v. a. [from the noun. ] e Grave mummers! (ſleeveleſs ſome, and ſhirtleſs others. The toſſing veſſel {ail'd on /hoaly ground. Dryden. 
1. Jo put into a mip. | Wn gs - obe. | SHOCK. n. ſ. choc, French; /chocken, Dutch.) 
ron ymous, ; y father at the road SY, eg SHI'TTAH. n.f. A ſort of precious wood, of which Moles | 1. Confli&t ; mutual impreſſion of violence; violent concourſe, 
netimes [ Expects my coming, there to ſee me pip d.. Shateſp. SurTTiM. F made the greateſt part of the tables, altars, ande Ihro' the ſbock „„ e 
Jutch,] The emperor, ſhipping his great ordnance, departed down | planks belonging to the tabernacle. The wood is hard, | Of fighting elements on all ſides round I 
liken, to the river. . Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. | tough, ſmooth, without knots, and extremel y beautiful. | Environ'd, wins his wa TE, Milton. 


2 


tn. Let fall. 85 Dryden. Skinner derives it from ſchutteln, German, to thake; or That ſecret in a long continu'd vein _ Ros 

blazer, 1. To tranſport in a ſhip. ä N pceaaan, Saxon, to throw, He thinks it is called a cock! Paſs through the earth, the pon'drous pile ſuſtain, Black... 
nds, Andronicus, would thou wert /ipt to hell, h trom its feathers... Perhaps it is properly /buttlecork, a cork Such is the haughty man, his tow'ring foul, , 
Lenken. Rather than rob me of the people's hearts. Shakeſpeare. | driven to and fro, as the inſtrument in weaving, and ſoft- Midſt all the bocks and injuries of fortune, _ ; 

Lite The ſun no ſooner ſhall the mountains touch, ened by frequent and rapid utterance from cork to cock. ] A Riſes ſuperior and looks down on Czfar. Addiſon, 

5 But we will ip him hence. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. cork ſtuck with feathers, and driven by players from one to- Long at the head of his few faithful friends, 
this, In Portugal, men ſpent with age, ſo as they cannot hope | another with battledoors. „ He ſtood the /hock of a whole hoſt of foes. Addiſon. 

Fe for above a year of lite, /bip themſelves away in a Brazil] You need not ay © a cannon to break the chain of his The tender apples from their 3 rent, 
. of Font, 5 RAE IE Temple. | thoughts: the pat of a /hittlecock, or the creaking of a jack, 11 ſtormy oc muſt not neglected le,. 

—— A ſingle leaf can waft an army o'er, | will do his buſineſs. ES Tas Collier. Ihe prey of worms. e P Phillips, 
1 Or ſhip off ſenates to ſome diſtant ſhore. Pope. SHLVE. u. ſ. { ſchywe, Dutch. ___ ] 3+ The conflict of enemies. *** 
Halepen. The canal that runs from the ſea into the Arno gives a con- 1. A ſlice of bread, ys * e __ The adverſe legions, not leſs hideous join d 5 
Luk: nu. renient carriage to all goods that are to be ſhipped off. | 7 ³˙¹W6ẽ ĩ⁊ᷣͤ K v 3 . Milton. 
1 the 3 3 | | Addiſon. | Of a cutloafto (teal a ſbive. Shakeſp. Titus Andronicus. Thoſe that run away are in more danger than the others 

aan. 8 


Jer. 7.18, 


[/ebindel, German.] A thin board to cover 
boos bet to cleave, is the moſt uſeful for pales, laths, 


zur not x. 1. . 


SHO 
3. To throw by loſs of the veſſel. 


Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom, where no 0 
No friends, no 47 | no kindred for 1 Sda leſp. 


4 


trains of metallick | ts borne off from ther | 
in trains from ob the ſea, —— e 
W. a 


; | ; d weep that water falling thence would take. . 
"ole, and wainſcot. Mor _ * and. | SUIPWRIGHT. a. /. | foip and wright.) A builder of ſhips, | SHOAL. u. /. (reals, Saxon. ] 
4 06145 1. J. Wants ſingular- Icing h 6 5 2078 | Why ſuch impreis of /bipwwrights, whoſe fore taſk 1. A crowd; a great multitude . a throng, 
je, Plinio.] A kind of tetter or herpes that ſpreads it- Does not divide the Sunday from the week? Shakeſpeare. When there be great /boals of people, which go on to po- 
l round che loins. ON A miſerable ſhame it were for our Hipaurigbts, if they did | pulate, without foreſeeing means of uſtentation ; once in an 
Such are uſed ſucceſsfully in eryſipelas and ſoingles, by a 


i octions of farinaceous vegetables, and co- 
fender et dy cooling liquors. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
pious adj. (rom Pine. Bright; ſplendid; luminous. 
sau nen Aldeboran was 3 high, 

ny Caſſiopeia's chain | 
l the N in would fare. Fairy Queen. 
n 
id they ſay we embattle | 
4 th Nen — of thy morn. Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleop. 
While from afar we heard the cannons play, 


All the timber whereof was cut down in the mountains 
of Cilicia, and /bipped in the bay of Attalia, from whence 
it was by tea tranſ ported to Peluſium. Kunolles. 

A hreeze from ſhore began to blow, 
The ſailors ip their oars, and ceaſe to row; 
Then hoiſt their yards a-trip, and all their fails | 


Sure30ARD. 1. /. [ /bip and board. See BoAR D.) 
1. This word is ab 2454 but in adverbial phraſes: a ſbip- | 


not exceed all others in the ſetting up of our royal ſhips. 
| Raleigh. 
Vaſt numbers of ſhips in our harbours, and p rigbt 
in our ſea - port — | 5 5 — . 


ducted by pilots, both without experience, deteated that of 
the Carthag inians. | | 


As when a ſhipwwright ſtands his workmen o'er 
Who ply the wimble — huge beam to bore, s 
Urg'd on all hands it _— ipins about, 

| 


Pope. 


It grows in Arabia. Calmet, 

will plant in the wilderneſs the ſbittab- tree. I/. xli. 19. 
Bring me an offering of badgers ikins and N | 

| | x0d. 


ſhuttlecock, Of fbuttle or ſhuttle the etymology is doubtful: 


2. A thick ſplinter, or lamina, cut ott from the main 1ub- 
ſtance. 185 a 


Arbuthnot. | 


wift, | 
The Roman fleet, although built by ſhipwrights, and con- 


SHI'TTLECOCK. 7. 7 [Commonly and perhaps as properly 


age they diſcharge a portion of their people upon other na- 
tions, Bacon. 
A league is made againſt ſuch'routs and ſboles of people as 
have utterly degenerated from nature. Bacem. 
The vices of a prince draw Holes of followers, when his 
virtue leaves him the more eminent, becauſe ſingle. 


| "D piety. 
A. ſboal of ſilver fiſhes glides wid of Piety 


And plays about the barges. Waller. 


God had the command of famine, whereby he could have 


2, Concuſſion; external Hold, 3 - 
It is inconceptible how any ſuch man that hath ſtood the 
bock of an eternal duration, without corruption or altera- 


Theſe ſtrong unſhaken mounds refit the bocks 
Of tides and ſeas tempeſtuous, while the rocks, 


that ſtand the ſhock, 


„ 
The mighty force | . Ws, 


tion, ſhould after be corrupted or altered. Kale — Rats. - 


| os be £1 bh 75 Shavings made by the plane are in ſome things differing | Of Edward twice o'erturn'd their deſp rate king: 
Man, "ny 5 + apo rover yh the mariners will not leave] from thoſe ſbives, x. thin end flexible pieces of wood, that Twice he aroſe, and join'd the horrid ſbock. Phillips. 
ut the f their ſtarboard and larboard. JJ Bramhall. are obtained by borers. 5 Boyle. 4. Offence; impreſſion of diſguſt. . 5 
"arts, Lucie, Friend, 9 . o SHI'VER, v. 2. | ſchawren, German.] To quake; to Fewer ſhocks a ſtateſman gives his friend. Dung. 
What doſt thou make a ſhipboard ? To what end? Dryd. | tremble; to ſhudder, as with cold or fear. 5. [Schocke, old Dutch.] A pile of ſheaves of corn, 3 
Ovid, writing from on ſhipboard to his friends, excuted | Any very harſh noiſe will ſet the teeth on edge, and make | Corn tithed, fir parſon, together to get, 5 
WP the faults of his poetry by his misfortunes. Dryden. | all the body ſhiver. F Bacon. And cauſe it on ſbocks to be by and by ſet. Tuſſer. 
fai Vin . The plank of a ſhip, 3 What religious 2 __ hei vlg b 1 In a full age, like as a ſbock of corn cometh in, in his 
5 They have made all thy i poards of fir- trees, and brought Which makes the boughs diveſt their bliſs on; | ; : | | . 
Ng, „ — . : Ezek. — 5. And that they might — footſteps ſtraw, 5 Thou, full of days, like weighty ſhocks of corn, 
5 zur rso v. x. /. [hip and boy.] Boy that ſerves in a ſhip. Drop their leaves with ſbivering awe. Cleaweland. In ſeaſon reap'd, ſhall to thy grave be borne. Sandy. 
| | | Few ornone know me: if they did, | Why ſtand we longer ſbivering under fear? Milton. Behind the maſter walks, builds up the ſhocks, 5 
r. Dual. This ſbipboy's ſemblance hath diſguis'd me quite. Shak. The man that er d on the brink of fin, — | Feels his heart heave with joy, | Thomſon. 
$IPMAN, 2. /. [ hip and man.] Sailor; feaman, | Thus ſteel'd and harden'd, ventures boldly in. Dryden. | 6, [from 15 } A rough dog.” - LR 
ma babe the very points they blow, Nie deſcribed this march to the temple with ſo much hor- | I would fain know why a fbock and a hound are not di- 
| All the quarters that they know wy I ror, that he /w red every joint. Addiſon. 8 ſtinct ſpecies. en, Dutch. 5 _ 
4 I th' hipman's card. 8 Macbeth. | Give up Laius to the realms of day, | To SHOCK. v. 4. [ ſchocken, Dutch. ] 
Sbalaſßert. Hiram ſent in the navy ſhipmen that had knowledge of | Whoſe ghoſt, yet ſbiv ring on Cocytus' ſand, 5 1. To ſhake by violence. 5 
ht the ſea, | 1 Kings, ix. 27. | Expects its paſſage to the tarther ſtrand, Pope. Theſe her princes are come ny again: | 
5 MIPMASTER, #. . Maſter of a ſhip. 1 rometheus is ad V Come the three b of the 9 oY arms, 1 
8 The {ipmafter came to him, and ſaid unto him, What | Onicy Caucaſus to ſhiver, | PROD 2. T8 f pa ne. 
f Jod. Jobn, i. l t t owing liver. | * 4 ; 5 f N 5 
ö a bea ey 1 125 ou — 5 2255 5 To Su y N * Rive. ]! To fall at once into many Su poſing verſes are never ſo beautiful, yet if they contain 
x 1 Velen F 3 4 | 6 parts or ſhives, 8 * any thing that ſhocks religion or good manners, px dag 
e, Betore Cæſar's invaſion of this land, the Britons had not | Hadſt thou been aught but goſs mer, feathers, air, V erfux inopes rerum a n es 
dab ay dipping at all, other than their boats of twigs covered So many fathom down precipitating, 3 | Thoſe w 0 wb . ing on 4 an BY 2 
| er with hides, Raleigh. | Thoud'ſ ir d con 7 egg. N U Tong 7 _ lion, may as we fon. y that tis Aways A man. Fee. 
with ju; The numbers and | ith the ftrength | Upon the breaking and bi ring of a great ſtate, you may | 8 | 14 h. SY 
's Frelte of our Ai 3 nk Dk us a _— be 1 to have wars. 5 Bacon. | I bade — love, 96 be. 1 him 1 55 : | 
Hin d for the greateſt of our neigbours at land, and an overmatch The natural world, ſhould gravity once ceaſe, or be with- | 1 ave anf Kin a - fath ny il 1 
= * for the ack at ſea, R Temple. | drawn, would inſtantly ſhiver into millions of . 1 . org hw we ” Mock & HE er's will, — 
t it 18 1 Fiſhes rt t 8 6 did i " ; . | 00 * | 4 . . a „ 1 
Her. N 0 ſoipping did impart; . | i arts; The French humour, in regard of the liberties they take 
Their ples 3 and their head the prow. Dryden. | To * v. a. To break by one act into many parts; to + male converſations 8 — Ae 01 14 who 
d be gat. . | | AT | 3 ; 2 ſtrown. Milton. | are naturally jealous. 1fon's Remarks on Italy. 
inns WY ig, ad came to Copernun, ting for | The grad eo ok | SHOOK. 9. [om th n0w.) To ui up ples of 
Mrrwercx. . i | | OTE ES Diſpleding murd'rous bowels ; fragments of ſtee eaves. | A a 
uno or . Tie defatted of lng, br wear elves. A ways at once, the ſhiver'd orbs 3 „r bat mr oy 2 e ns ann, 72 
Fi | 1 A were the men, which on the ocean firſt FE AO fragment of — 4 — — and 0 * — of to Moe. 
powerd e Hils, when 5 1 mb 4 lbs irt —— « eee Strong exeltreed cart that is clouted and od. 1 
1 We are not to quarrel with the water for inundations and He would pound thee into ſhivers with his fiſt, as a ſailor | SHOE, * _ al oe 5 en Frag one 0 [pce0, reoe, OT z 
ures, L'Eftrange. | breaks a biſcuit, Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crefida. e hoſ ſhould ds 054 arter'd your ſhoe untied, and 
Dot This ſea war coſt the Carthaginians five hundred quin- As brittle as the glory is the face; | | 88 * eee Go. ates e 
4 ſin 1 iremes, and the Romans ſeven hundred, including their | For there it is crack d in an hundred ſhivers. Shakeſp. | every thing Y Sbaleſpeare. 
and ecks, Arbuthnot. | If you rike a ſolid body that is briitle, it breaketh bot EE 
ndure, HY. i The parts of a ſhattered ſhip. "INT I only where the immediate force is, but breaketh _ about | por —— n N akeſd. Hen. VI. : 
4, though" de) might have it in their own country, and that by ga- | into ſhivers and fritters. _ FX HET ma ſtory. | This 4 Fate ylinder is fitted with a ſucker, upon which 1 
d /boe- leather: Boyle J 
eder e OefiruBtion; miſcarriage. | . Vain barry, and in froth or bubbles end. Milton. | Oo Unknown F A 
1 of be — faith and a good conſcience, which ſome having | SHT VERY. adj. from. ſbiver.] — — And yet more medic'nal than that moly i | 
Decay li 756 wk] — — . ſhipawreck. 1 Tin. 1. 1 * wag fn * 4 numbers of theſe ſhells That Boren ow to wiſe Ulyſſes gave; ER | 
grow! l, To deſtroy by daſhin on — — ovvs thus flatted, and extremely tender, in /dzvery ſtone. Mood xo. et e lle Toff my ſboe, and eaſe that ave 
* Whence the fun "Fins 5 — 3 \ , | SHO'ADSTONE, wy II Kone, ſmooth without, of a dark liver | oy e Dan 20s y ſhoe, and ſome by 5 b 
be trafabe® 1 To make —— 7 — break. Shak, Be ng rs y f 2 1 en ee ts, op a with the addi- | To SO. v. 4. preterite, I /bod; participle paſſive /bod. [from 
ws don that canſt ill the raging of the ſeas, = tion of a faint purple. It is a fragment broke of an iron | e bt ch. loc with f. fue 
horſes, *. i Chain up the winds d 55 4 50s 0 3 ar Woodwardon Foffils. | 1. To fit pu 1 Shakeſd. 
ier le Redeem my oipaurect'd ſoul from rag ; Certain tin-ſtones ly on the face of the ground whichthey | The {mith's note for Pocing ane Prong and makes 4 | 
. ; Of eruel 'pwreck'd ſoul from raging guts f ſhed from the main load, and made ſomewhat He doth nothing but talk of his horſe; a ' 
merce, but er A pathon and deceitful luſts. Prior. | call ,t, as om 78 of Cornwall reat appro on to his own good parts, that he can h 
IM 10 bra ae Piece of marble ſhews itſelf to have been a little | round by 1 3 „ 4 8 Ar pres ; SPECT row Wel ee. = 
7 | two perſons who were ſhipwrecked. : * $ or vel 06 be f out by che had, or| Tell your maſter that the horſes want /boeing. | * 


8H O | „ 8 Ho 


2. To cover at the bottom. 1 - This valley of the Tirol lies encloſed on all ſides by the] his neighbour t dreſs + 
l Me er eee 2 crickets bones, Alps, thovg = 8 out i ſeveral Fade deck x _” the goodneſs jy tell hin what vn 
And daintily made tor the nonce, among the breaks of the mountains. Addiſon's Italy. | SHO'PMAN. 2. / i * Wie, $ 
For fear of rattling on the ſtones, | Expreſſed juices of plants, boiled into the — ke of a arth, A wo? Petty trader, Ali 
Wie thiſtle down they /od it. Drayton, ſyrup, and ſet into a cool place, the effential ſalt will ſhoot The ſbopman tells, and by defi fa. ves and gives 
S10r BOY, 2. J. [e and boy.] A boy that cleans ſhoes. upon the ſides of the vellels, Arbuthnot on Aliments. | SHORE. the preterite of bear ion lives, 5 
It I employ a /ebap, is it in view to his advantage, or A wild, where weeds and flow'rs promiſcuous /boot, I'm glad thy father's dead 855 
my own convenience? Swift, Or garden, tempting with torbidden fruit. Pope. Thy match was mortal to him id N 9 
How each the publick good purſues, 3. To torm itſelf into any ſhape. Shore his old thread in twain, | pure grief 
Make all true patriots up to ſhoeboys, 2B It the menitruum be over charged, metals will ſhoot into | SHORE. 1. /. [pcone, Saxon ] ; x Shabeſverr, 
Huzza their brethren. : Swift. ny {1m LM Bacon. 1. The coaſt ot the lea. 78 FM. 
SHOEING-HORN, . . (hoe and horn. ] though exhaled and placed in cold conſervatories, it | Sea cover'd ſea ; 
1. A horn uſed to facilitate the admiſſion ot the foot into a nar- | will chryitalize and Zoot into glaceous bodies. Vulgar Err. Sea without ſhore. ? 
row ſhoe. ; NET TON ; That rude maſs will foot itlelt into ſeveral forms, till it | 2. The bank of a river. A licentious i Mali 
2. Any thing by which a tranſaction is facilitated; any thing make an habitable world: the ſteady hand of Providence HBelide the fruitful ſhore of mud ly Ni 1 
uled as a medium, In contempft. n N being the invitible guide of all its motions, Burnet. Upon a funny bank outſtretched ] „ ; 
Molt of our fine young ladies retain in their ſervice ſuper- | 4, To be emitted. | In monſtrous length a micht 2 
nunterary and inſignificant tellows, which they ule like whit- There /hot a ſtreaming lamp along the ſky, | 3. A drain; properly. ſexver S155 ee Her ſer 
flers, and commoniy call hoetng-borns. Speclator. Which on the winged light'ning leem'd to fly. Dryden. | 4. [ Schooren, Dutch; to pro ] The f. gi 
1 9 = arrant OI for above __ 8 Tell them that the rays of light ſhoot from the ſun to our | a buttreſs, _ f p. © Apport of a buldag; r 
years, I terved my mittreſs in that capachy above five o earth, at the rate of one hundred and eighty thouſand miles When T uſe the | 7” 
the number vctore the was ſhod, Though the had many who | an the ſecond of a minute, they ſtand bal at ſach talk. Watts. of land 55 iy orig x wo bag therchy {cual 
made their applications to her, I always thought my ſelf the. 'The grand ztherial bow | to ſupport a e o carry off water, c: pro 
belt ſhoe in her top. | Spectator. Shoots up immenſe. Thomſon. | To SHORE. v. 4. 7 Peter Watts, Legich : 
phi ps ER. 7. ſ. { ſhoe and maker, ] One whole trade is to | 5, 5 protuberate; to jet out. . 1. 10 prop; to ſupport. F 1 : 
made ſhoes, . ; ; | he land did /boot out with a very great promontor They undermi he wall, | | 
A cobler or fbremaker may find ſome little fault with the bending that wa Abbot's D e 9776 A or, up hrs ti r won ined the wall, and as they wrought, Pooredit 
latchet ot a ſhoe that an Appelles had painted, when the 6. To pais as an arrow. © 7 5 He did not much ſtrengthen his own fb Alk,, 
whole figuic is ſuch, as none but an Appelles could | omg | Thy words /hoot thro' my heart, but ttood there on his own fect, tor pt a liltence in court, | 
COIN : 5 Watts. Melt my reſolves, and turn me all to love. Addiſon. | rather leaned upon him than ſbored him © molt of his alle , 
SHOF'TYE. u. . [ ſhoe andtye.] The ribband with which wo- | 7. To become any thing ſuddenly. Ly There was 41 made a ſboring or un bu ©. Wot, 
men tie thew ſboer. % nos | Let me but live to ſhadow this young plant 5 the benevolence; to make the 1 which a fü fo 
Madam, I do as is my duty, 3 | From blites and ſtorms: he'll ſoon ſhoot up a hero. Dryd. | greed to pay, leviable by courſe of la 1 hair. 

Honour the ſhadow of your ſhoetye. Hudibras. | 8. To move ſwiftly along. 1 I 2. To ſet on ſhore, Not in uſe We Bacon Henry VII, 

SO. af. {from ſhock.) Violent concuſſion, ul A ſhooting ſtar in autumn thwarts the night. Milton, I will bring theſe two blind ones ahon d' him; if he +; if 
Another $ diving bow he did adore, | 3 A ihining harveſt either holt diſplays, it tit to ſpore them again, let him call _ oe $1 Rethink 
Wich, with a bog, calts all nc hair before. Dryden. And ſhoots againit the ſun with equal rays, Dryden. | SHO'RELESS. adj, [from /þ ore.) Havin © rogue. Shakep, 

He will rather Gave the pri.itive nan to be produced, in a At firit ſhe flutters, but at Jength ſhe ſprings, This ocean of telicity 1s {5 ſborele 8 1 8 
kind of digeiting balneum, where all the heavier lees may] To tmoother flight, and boots upon her wings. Dryden. all the faints and angels cannot 0 Ki. a des 
tublide, and a due equilibrium be mainiained, not dilturbed The broken air loud whiſtling as ſhe flies, — | SHO'RLING. 2. . [from fhear : Th. . . 
by ren {tees _ and prong ſhogs that would ruffle * break She ſtops and liſtens, and ots forth again, ſheep thorn, Fo ear, ſhore. ] The felt or king 1 
all the lictie ſtamina of the embryon. Bentley. | And guides her pinions by her young ones cries. Dryd. SHORN, The participle paſſi 

1% SHOG. v. 4. To ſhake; to agitate by ſudden interrupted | 0  Heav'n's 0 9 Ao 50 ral from high, l | 5 | ag 2 3 
impultes. | | Os At her approach the brazen hinges fly, on pd - _ Shornot his ſtrength. PP, oh WR 

£Atter it is waſhed, they put the remnant into a wooden The gates are torc'd, © Dryden. | Vile ſhrubs are „horn for browze: t. ror 
dith, the which they loftly „Hg to and tro in the water, un- She downward glides, TT Te: vets Of unctuous trees are torches for the che ring height 

til the earthy ſubſtance be klited away. (Careao.] Lights in Fleet-ditch, and /boots beneath the tides. Gay. | He plunging downward ſhot his 8 0 2 
3 The preterite oi ene. : Where the mob gathers, ſwiftly boot along, Diſpell'd the breathing air that broke his figh ö 
; All his father in him „bone. „5 Milton. Nor idly mingle in the noily throng. 0 Gay. Shorr of his beams, a man to mortal fi 2 
8 8. The preterite and in poetry participle paſſive of | 1 0 5 _ ſummons roll'd her eyes around, | SHORT. adj. [pceopr, Sazon.] e Dein. 
hebe. 1 | 83 N 1 Not halt fo twiitly /boots along in air = 1. Not long; comm . 
_ Taxallan, /%οο by Montezuma s pow'rS,.. . - [ The gliding ehe lag. s a Poe. Weak Fra e ef hog enough: tof 6 
las, to rehit his forces, call'd in ours. Dryden. g. To feel a quick pain. _ : | | Fear from a lynx, and not a giant ne wa 
4 e » D. 4. preterite, I ſhot ; participle, Pot or holte. SHOOT, . . [from the verb. 5 1 I'll do what Mead and Cheſelden Ari 
Ileedian, —_—_ STO 3 1. The act or impreſſion of any thing emitted from a diſtance. Jo keep theſe limbs, and to prelerve thete eyes. p. 
1. 10 dilcharge any thing ſo as to make it fly with ſpeed or The Turkiſh bow giveth a very torcible boot, inſomuch as | 2. Not long in {pace or extent. e 
violence. It . h I” | _ arrow Fn 5 lteel rg e e thick; but This leſs voluble earth, | 
3 5 | the arrow, if headed with wood, hath been known to pierce | By Wortes flight to ſt, ft him there, 3h 
Shoots far into the boſom of dim night oe through a piece of wood of eight inches thick. ee Though e Nee” > ee mY 
- A glimmering dawn. | : Milton. 2, Theatt of ſtriking, or endeavouring to itrike, with a miſ- To heaven itſelf, and earth's remotelt ends 25 Þ 
_ 2. To dilcharge trom a bow or gun. | tive weapon diſcharged by any inſtrument. E 3. Not long in time or duration | 5 8 
: Lowe you much, and like a witleſs youth, | __ Thenoile of thy erofs- bow 7 TT They change the night 3 : the lis ben 097 
TOR OY : .es 8 = Brice you pleaſe 3 bay x ſcare the herd, and ſo my ht is loſt. Shakeſpeare. | of darknets. 1 "ſo ey 
„ r OY F Hut come the bow; now mercy goes to kill 1 Nor love thy life, but what then l . 
Which you did hot the 2 1 not doubt 3 Aud ſhooting well is then. 8 ill. 5 we L.ire well, how — 8 ys 
Lo find both. 5 5 Ge Shakeſpeare. Thus will I fave my credit in rhe /t, 7 DT Short were her marriage joys: for in the ime 85 

Ibis murtherous haft that's hot „ Not wounding, pity would not let me do't. Shakeſpeare. | Of youch her lord expir'd before his time als Dri, 

Hath not yet lighted and our fafeſt way I As a country fellow was making a /boot at a pigeon, he | 4. Repeated by quick iterations. i , 

* 8 ow the aim. | Shakeſpeare. | trode upon a ſnake that bit him. | Tk f Hrauge. Her breath then hort, ſeem'd loth from heme topal 0 

. The 2 4 h 1 5 3. [Scheuten, Dutch. ] Branches iſſuing from the main itock. | — Which more it mov'd, the more it ſweeter was. ſits, 
Ihe men ſhoot ſtrong ſhoots with their bows. Abbot. They will not come juſt on the tops where they were cut, | Thy breath comes /hort, thy darted eyes are f ; 
'Fhe two ends of a bow. bot off, iy from one another. Boyle. | but out of thoſe Hoots which were water boughs. Bacon. On me for aid, as if thou wert purſu'd pd 
Men who know not hearts, ſhould make examples; : 1 e e MW) x , WO PUR th: lanry 
„ f arts, ples; I taw them under a green mantling vine, My breath grew. bort, my beating heart ſprung upward 

Which like a ba ol mult be ot off, | Plucking ripe cluſters from the tender ht. Milton. And leap'd and bounded in my beaving e, Jul. 

DE o tright the reſt from erimes. : Dryden. | Prune off tuperfluous branches and ſhoots of this ſecond | 5. Not attaining an end; not reaching the purpoſed point; rt 
$+. 1 krike with any thing ht. | 1 ſpring; but expoſe not the fruit without leaves ſufficient. | adequate; not equal. x ; | 5 
ot an hand ſhall touch the mount, but he ſhall be ſtoned ü | SN SE | Evelyn TTC ˙ͤ tha fortith lower chicks fort k 

| or fhot through. 5 Exod. xix. 1 . 8 _— | | 5 Nn. 3 Tailes, the TOOL lover thin s ſport 0 113 

The fannt air hi : 2 13. The hook ſhe bore, miltreſs, though they reach far beyond the heavens. Sig. 

„Ihe liquid air his moving pinions wound, I To lop the growth of the luxuriant year, e Some cottons here grow, but bort in worth unto thele cf 

BE de, nee ſhoot 8 on the ground. Dryden. To decent form the lawleſs Dot to bring, : 5 Si whe” S 72 75 f anch! 

5. Jo emit hew parts, as a vegetable. | N And tea » obedi : 8 5 FAO" ; 1 

None of the trees exalt themſelves, neither /boot up their“ „ e 71 — {pring. N 3 8 ee eee 40 
top among the thick boughs. . Exe. xxxi. 14. To beauty, dreſs, or paint, or youth, 5 © Since higher I fall Sort, on him who next 
Wes nog GM een eee, nv gone Dre: ee 0% 5m anon Rock | „ | - Provokes my enemy. ©» 22 

ranches. ved | Mark, iv.32.| That muſt our expectations mock ;. 3 I know them not; | . 

| Tell like a tall old oak, how learning ſhoots, And making one luxuriant /boot 5 N ben what 3 2 Regciuii. 0 
To heaven her branches, and to hell her roots. Denham. | Die the next year for want of robot. Swift. | To ara SI 

6. To Om to dart or thruſt forth. | | SHOO'TER. 7. . [from ſhoot.) One that ſhoots an archer ; The height and depth of thy eternal ways, 
Be : r wy eee _ N 1 nt, a gunner, :.." | Re | All human thoughts come, Hort, ſupreme of things. Mit, 
8 e A, oy nake that _ a _ . Dryden. | The /hogter ewe, the broad-leav'd ſycamore, Fairfax. O glorious trial of exceeding love, | 3. 

1 5 a F a 1 jo 1 mY realt, which hot forth point= | We are ſhooters both, and thou doſt deign . | Engaging me to emulate! but h 
Do on oe Addiſon. | To enter combat with us, and conteſt Ik thy perfection, how ſhal! I attain? —&« Min 

Th inf J te dll f. hr e to tenfold rage, With thine own clay, 5 Herbert. To place her in Olympus' top a gueſt, : 

5 15 4 b- dent orth />oots the pillar'd flame. Thomſon. | 1 king with 3 a veſſel __ ; f 5 I Among th' immortal, who with near feaſt; 27 

Ne: 4] LES 1 And next, to reconcile the ſhooter God, | That poor ſhould ſeem, that entertainment t  , : 

1 _ og « ume fe when 183 reflected on thoſe Within her hollow ſides ea wc he ſtow'd. Dryden. Of the true ſplendor of her prelent court. 4 Weir, . 

men wno e e them elves into the world 5 ſome boltin SHOP. u. ſ. (rceop, Saxon, a magazine; eſchappe, French; oh: We err, and come Hort of {cience, becauſe we are lo tle- | 

out upon t ic (tage with valt applauſe, and ſome hifled oft, | „apa, low Latin. } | © Ainfavorth. | quently miſled by the evil conduct of our imaginations. | 

8 jen Fa alone, cen LES Dryden, | 1, A place where any thing is ſold. SE WET J 5 * 
Ms f . 5 | Our windows are broke down, | That great wit has fallen fort in his account. 39% 

They that tee me. ſboot out the lip, they ſhake the Heal, 1 3 we for 5 aaa vis 10 ſhut our h.. Shakeſp. As RE things the ae of philoſophers br g. 

3 | ORE | F ans. } our molt grave belly thus anſwer d; | ort of the truth, ſo almoſt in all things their proces. 

9. is fit bo cach other by planing; a workman's tem. rue is it, 0 ee friends, e A of their knowledge the principles 8 whichthe wore 
trait lines in joiner's language are called a joint; that is, That I receive the general food at firſt, | ed were as much below thoſe by which they judged, 8% i $1 

ef Aran ae kn > wa are ſbot, that is planed or ag ee Which you do live upon; and fit it is, | feet were below their head. Gout 2 

| W Eon th ich goiftnel | oxon. | Becauſel am the ſtore-houſe and the bop | | |. He wills not death ſhould terminate ther tink; | | 

Ms ae, 4 12 in Fg: Ne ry ASL | Of the whole body. - Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. And wounds, if wounds enſue, be /bort of lite. 2555 

With furious Rat 1 Ti 2 1 k.the gronnd, In his needy /þop a tortoiſe hung, | Virgil exceeds Theocritus in regularity and bevy 1 

T Nee ous haſte, an ſhoots the Stygian ſound. Dryd. | e e ſtuft, and other {ſkins -_ falls hort of him in nothing but ſimplicity and e 

* id pn 1 * e 225 8 wa Rs ap'd fiſhes; _ 2 his ſnelves eg ſtyle. | 3 bn 

1 e en. REY N - R VSV gn \ beggarly account of empty boxes.  _Shaxeſpeare. | Where reaſon came ſhort, revelation diſcove ” 

The archer s have ſorely grieved him, Oo at a | Scarce any ſold in ſhops ood relied on as att) pre- fide the truth 25 E es N 15 gi 

| g ; we, NUR. , PANE, . -- | Boyle. Defe& in our behaviour, coming. Sort of the utmoi 5 

Fa mookng has /bot his beſt, he is ſure that none ever did His p is his element, and he cannot with an he ang | fulnets, often eſcapes our * oy ik 

e e | Temple. ment of himſelf live out of it. _ South's Sermons." If ſpeculative maxims have not an actual unver "i 

cw chin X res Town 10 2 es 2. A room in which manufactures are carried on. from all mankind, practical principles come Hort ot 1 

To lend the Cother fri or Fd We have divers mechanical arts and ſtuffs made by them; | verſal reception. | 2 | 

Or wink ird — 8 — : and ſhops for ſuch as are not brought into vulgar uſe. Bacon. Mienex preſs their univerſal ideas by ſigns; a faculij lab. 85 
Lt WINK, BY LOWEIG ETA EITART: Prior. | SHOPBOA'RD. 2. , { bop and board.] Bench on which any | beaſts come fbort in. | | 
2, To germinate; to increaſe in vegetable growth, wick 36 Sake: | | y "The people tall Bort of thoſe who bor der upon ther 

, Such N 2 er the ſun do not willingly deſcend far into That beaſtly rabble, that came down ſtrength Kune e ing Ty a 
- 5 _— and therefore they are commonly trees _ ſhoot 70 r 1 the garrets in the town, A neutral indifference falls Hort of that obligstid 
8 : Ee. nd ſtalls, and hopboards, in vaſt ſwarms, ö under, who have taken ſuch oaths. og 

. they hangs re car forth. Bacon. With es alk dbl, and ruſty arms. , Hudibras. When I made theſe, an arti!t undertook to 8 wy 
N. #1 a where ot ee 45 It dwells not in ſhops or work-houles; nor till the late age | uſing another way of poliching them, he fell 27 72 F 
on e c ous at to the roots. Cleav, | was it ever known, that any one ſerved ſeven years to a | what I had attained to, as | afterwards underſtood. kabel 
Shoots ri er ay: - 5 © rp ny” of the trees, ſmith or a taylor, that he ſhould commence doctor or divine It is not credible that the Phcenicians, who | at pu 0 
8 P, 3 ng : N . ow degrees. Dryden. | from the ſhopboard or the anvil; or from whiſtling to a team, | colonies in the Perſian gulph, ſtopt /hort, Wie dt 
Bar e l id I; ay mba e oe. an come to preach to a congregation, South's Sermons. | their trade to the Indies. , "allot! 
ut the wild olive ſboots and ſhades the ungrateful plain. | $Ho'PBOOK. 2. /. [ ſhop and book.] Book in which a tradeſ- Doing is expreſsly commanded, and no app.. gr 
New creatures riſc | | Dryden. | man keeps his accounts. to any thing hort of it. | , _ fall mach 
A moving ma: . t firſt A 4m f thiohs They that have wholly a7 4 the exerciſe of their un- The ſigniflcation of words will be allowed Bait 
Till /hoo Ft: hi and ſhort of thighs; derſtandings, will be as unfit for it as one unpractiſed in | bort of the knowledge of things. 
Sr 2 * 3 — ny imp with __ Ded. figures to caſt up a 7 | Locke. | 6. Not far diſtant in time. . +ed to send hin, 
ee 51 a brandy by a / thoſe, who were appofntss e (ien 
duce nothing, | addon. | op ot a merchant who only deals by wholeſale. to be ready by a bort day. 


othing is more common than to hear a ſhopkeefer deſiring 7. DeteRivez uppertect, | . Sf 
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$. ene liſh were inferior in number, and grew ſhort in | 


{ : Hayward. 
their Pf bey ſhort of ſuccours, and in deep deſpair, | 
Shook at 1 diſmal proſpect of the war. Dryden. 


= + -OMPpals. ; 
* 55 = e they were Seth our y the 2 of the 
. NA t n him, and tore him to pieces. 
cock, the — eee L"Efrange. 
He ſciz d the helm, his fellows cheer'd, 
* For turning bort, he truck with all his might Dryden. 


Turn'd bert upon the ſhelves, and madly ſteer'd. Dryd. | 


Full on the helmet of th' —_— knight, 
Not going ſo far as was intended. 
10. As one condemn'd to leap a precipice, 
Who ſees before his eyes die depth below, 
> bort. | 
os e as to quantity. | 
24 When the fleecc is torn, 
When their defencele!s limbs the brambles tear, 
Srort ot their pred and naked from the ſheer, 
Narrow; contracted. 
_ yo of wit and parts, but of bort thoughts and little me- 
ditations are apt to diltrult every thing tor a fancy. Burnet, 
They, fince their own ſhort underſtandings reach 
No tarther than the preſent, think ev'n the wiſe | 
Like them I the ſecrets of their breaſts, Roabe. 
ittle ; triable. | 9 
M ah i not firm, but Hort and taſteleſs. Walton. 
Marl from Derbyſhire was very tat, though it had lo great 
a quantity of land, that it was o ſhort, that, if you wet it, 
-0u could not work it into a ball, or make it hold e 
ny. | Mortimer's Hujbandry. 


Dryden. 


ding. 
M Ne loves broke /hort, the beaſt then bellow'd loud, 
And his ſtrong neck to a new onfet bow d. 
suox T. 1. /. [from the adjective.] A ſummary account. 
The bor: and long is our Pay Ie prefer d. Shakeſpeare. 
In Hort, ſhe makes a man of him at fixteen, and a boy all 
his lite after. | 2 I. Eftrange. 
It he meet with no reply, you may conclude that I trult to 
the goodneſs of my caute : the Hort or.'t is, tis indifferent to 
pour humble ſervant whatever your party ſays. 
From Medway's pleaſing ſtream 
To Szvern's roar be thine ; 1 
In Hort, reſtore my love, and ſhare my kingdom. Dryd.. 
The proprieties and delicacies of the Englilt, are known to 
few.: "tis impoſſible even for a good wit to underitand and 
"practiſe them, without the help of a liberal education and 
has reading; in ſhort, without wearing off the ruſt which he 
contracted while he was laying ina ſtock of learning. Dry. 
The hort is, to {peak all in a word, the poſſibility of be- 
ing found in_a ſalvable ſtate cannot be ſulhcicntly ſecured, 
without a poſſibility of always perſevering in it. Norris. 
To {ce whole bodies of men breaking a conſtitution; in 
fort, to be encompaſſed with the greateſt dangers from with— 
out, to be torn by many virulent factions within, then to be 
lecure and [entel's, are the moſt likely ſymptoms, in a ſtate, 
of lickne(s unto death. = ESE „ Savift, 
Snokr. adv. | Itis, I think, only uſed in compoſition. } No. 
long. 5 5 | | | 
Bcauty and youth, 
And fprightly hope and jbort-enduring joy. 


ToSHO'RTEN, D. a. [from Hort.] 
1. Lo make thort, either in tim or ſpace. | BT 
Becaule they tee it is not generally fit, or poſſible, that 


churches ſhould frame thankitgivmgs antwerable to cach pe- 


| kilion, they /horten ſomewhat the reins ot theircenſure. Hooker. 
Would you have been 1o brief with him, he would 
Have been ſo brief with you, to horten you, 5 
For taking ſo the head, the whoie head's length. Shakeſp. 
To. Torten its ways to knowledge, and make each percep- 
ton mort comprehenſive, it binds then into bundles. Locke. 
| None ihall dare | | 
With Aorten'd (word to ſtab in cloſer war, 
But in fair combat. 8 
War, and luxuiy's more dirctul rage, 
Thy crimes have brought; to hrten mortal bicath, 
With all the num'rous family of death, Dryden. 
Whatever fhortens the fibres, by intinuating themlelves in- 
totheir parts, as water in a rope, contracts. Arbuthnot. 
2. To contract; to abbreviate. 7 | 
We fborten'd days to moments by love's art, 
Whiltt our two fouls | | 
Perceiv'd no paſſing time, as if a part 
„Our love had been of til} eternity. | 
3. To confine; to hinder from progreſſion. 
| To be known, Hbortens my laid intent 515 
Muy boon I make it, that you know me not. Shakeſp. 
Hiere where the ſubject is ſo fruitful, I am ſhortened by my 
chain, and can only ſee what is forbidden me to reach. Dry. 
4 Lo cut off; to defeat. | | 
The Irith «well altogether by their ſepts, ſo as they may 
enfpire what they will; whereas it there were Engliſh placed 
among them, they ſhould not be able to ſtir but that it ſhould 
be known, and t ev ſhortened according to their demerits. 


Spenſer. 
5. To lop. 5 5 . 6 / 
Ditnoneſt with lopt arms the youth appears, 


Dryden. 


Suckling. 


Spail'd of his noſe, and ſborten d of his cars. Dryden. 
duo THAN D. 7. J. [ fhort and hand.] A method of writing | 


in wag e characters. . 
, Your follies and debauches change 
With ſuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir d, and cannot ſcore them on the ſtage, 
Unlets each vice in ſhorthand they indite, | 
n as notcht *preatices whole ſermons write. Dryden. 
oys have but little uſe of ſhorthand, and ſhould by no 
means practiſe it, till they can write perfectly well. Locke, 
ln Hort hand {kill'd, where little marks cnpriſe 
Whole words, a ſentence in a letter lies. Creech. 
*\> the language of the face is univerſal, ſo 'tis very com- 


P2Mtve: no laconiſm can reach it: tis the ſborthand ot the 
Collier. 


*. awd, and crouds a reat deal in a little room. 
bon iv p. ad, f hort and live.] Not living or laſting 
82 g 
« Vnhappy parent of a /or!!1v'd ſon! W ET 
Why loads he this embiter'd life with ſhame? Dryden. 
he joyful /bortliwd news ſoon ſpread around, 
in the fame train. Dryden. 
wit. 8557 promile a great deal of pleaſure in the com- 
allen ut then, at beſt, it is but orelixed and tranſient, 
Aten tach preſently extinguiſned. Calamy's Sermons. 
cen 3 alterations in publick proceedings, the va- 
. ue favourites that prevailed in their ſeveral 
1 inder the government of ber ſucceſſors, have broken 
"9 Wl unhappy diſtinctions. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
den ng torment that /bortlived pleaſure of your s mult 
upon me, from whom you never received any offence. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
| ; PPE All thoſe graces 
nent Won tate of mortal charms may ind; 
- 1, MM our Gortliy'd praiſes to engage, 


Dryden. 
Onettrange draugheprafceibedby Hippocrates, for a /port- 

| divaliiel man, is half a gation of hydromcl, with a little vinc- | 
| - Arbathnot.” 


Dryden. 


Dryden. h 


Dryden. 


2. Fewnels of wor 


. 


6 H 0 


Admiration is a ſhortlived paſſion, that immediately decays | 


upon growing familiar with its object, unleſs it be ſtill ted 
with freſh diſcoveries, Madiſon, 
In youth alone its empty praiſe we boaſt, 
But ſoon the ſborthiv'd vanity is loſt. Pope. 
Then palaces ſhall riſe; the joytul ſon 
Shall finiſh what his ſbortliv'd tire begun. Pope. 


SHO'RTLY. adv. [from ort.] 
1. Quickly; ſoon; in a little time. 3 
I mult leave thee, love, and ſhortly too. Shakeſpeare. | 
Thou art no triend to God, or to the king 
Open the gates, or I'll ſhut thee out Sry. Shakeſpeare. 
Ine armies came ſhortly in view of each other. Ciarend. 
The time will /ortly come, wherein you ſhall more te- 


others, than in that which by 49 long toil you ſhall have 
laved, | Calamy. 
He celebrates the anniverſary of his father's funeral, and 
Shortly atter arrives at Cumæ. | Dryden. 
Ev'n he, whole foul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall ortly want the gen'rous tear he pays. 
2, Ina few words; briefly, 
I could exprets them more /ortly this way than in proſe, 
and much of the force, as well as grace, ot arguments, de- | 
- pends on their conciſenels. Pope. 
SHO'RTNESS. 2. / from hort.] | 
1. The quality of being thort, either in time or ſpace. 
| I' make a journey twice as far, t' enjoy 
A ſecond night of ſuch ſweet Shortaeſs, which | 
Was mine in Britain, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
They move ſtrongeſt in a right line, which is cauled by 
the /hortneſs of the diitance. Bacen's Natural History. 
I will not trouble my readers with the fborine/s of the time 
in which I writit, | | | 
May they not juſtly to our claims upbraid 
Shortneſs ot night, and penury of ſhade ? 
S; brevity; conciſeneſs. 
The neceſlity of „derne, cauteth men to cut off imperti- 
nent diſcourſes, and to compriſe much matter in few words. 


Pope. 


Prior. 


Sir, pardon me in what I have to ſay, | 


3. Want of retention, 
Whatloever is above theſe proceedeth of ſhortneſs of me- 
mory, or of want of a ſtayed attention, Bacon. 
4. Deficience; im perfection. Ra | 
Another account of the ſhortneſs of our reaſon, and eati- 
nets of deception, is the forwardnets of our underſtanding's 
aſſent to ſlightly examined conclukons. Gland. Sceſſis. 
From the initances I had given of human ignorance, to 
our /hortueſs in molt things elle, it is an caly interence, 
| | . | _ Glanwille. 
It may he eaſily conceived, by any that can allow for the 
lamencts and ber of tranilations, out of languages and 
manners of writing ditfering trom ours. Temple. 
SHORTRIBS, 7. / 
ribs below tne ſternum, | 
A gentleman was wounded in a due]: the rapier entere:! 
into his right fide, flanting by his /bortribs under the mul- 
cles. RT | 
SHO RTSIGHTED. at, [ert and gt.] 
1. Unavle by the convexity. of the eye to tee far. 
5 bortfight 
therctore they are accounted tohave the molt laſting eyes. 


2. Unable by intelleAual ſight to ſee far. 
I ube tooliſh and hortfeghted die with fear 5 

That they go no where, or they know not where, Deub. 
ſigoted and credulous, 


| J. Ejirange. 
SHO'RTSIGHTENNESS. 2, f, 


[Hort and fiebt.} * 
2. Detect of intellectual light. 


Cunning is a kind of /hortfightedneſs, that diſcovers the 
minutelt Sieſte which are near at hand, but is not abl- 
to diicern things at a diſtance. Tg 1b Spectator. 

SHO'RTWAISTED. adj. [ert and<vaij/t.) Having a thort 
body. er 3 | 
Huck leg d, ſportabaiſted; ſuch a dwarf ſhe is, 
That the mult rite on tip-toes fora kits. Dryden's Juv. 
SHO'RTWINDED. adj, [bort and wind.] Shortbreathed 
atthmatick ; breatlung by quick and taint reciprocations. 


So ſhaken as we are, ſo wan with care, | 
Find ea time for frighted peace to pant, 5 
And breathe ortwinded accents of new broils, 
To be commenc'd in ſtrands afar. Shakep. Henry IV. 

With this the Mede ſbortabinded old men eales, 

And cures the lungs unſavory dileaſes, | ; 
SHO'RTWINGED. [ort and wing.) Having ſhort wings. 
Hawks are divided into long and ſhort winged. 75 

Shortaving'd, unfit himſelt to fly, 

His tear foretold foul weather, Dryden. 
SHORY. adj. [from ſhore.] Lying near the coaſt, 

dle part of the channel, and thole /hory parts are generally 

but ſome fathoms deep. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
SHOT. The preterite and participle paſſive of boot. 

On the other ſide a pleaſant groe | 

Was /hot up high, full of the ſtately tree © 

That dedicated is to Olympick Jove. Fairy Queen. 

Their tongue is as an arrow bot out, it yore | A ge 

er. ix. 8. 

The fortifier of Pendennis made his advantage of the 

commodiouſneſs afforded by the ground, and fot rather at 


fleets, than to withſtand any great navy. 
He only thought to crop the flow'r, - 
New ſbot up from a vernal ſhow'r, _ Milton. 
From Te Hat her vaniſh'd night, 
Shot through with orient beams. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Sometimes they „ht out in length like rivers, and ſome- 
times they flew into remote countries in colonies. Burnet, 
The ſame metal is naturally fot into quite different fi- 
ures, as quite different kinds of them are of the ſame 
igure. | Woodward. 
Prone on ocean in a moment flung, 
Stretch'd widehis eager arms, and ſbot the ſeas along. Pope. 
Sor. 2. ſ. [ ſchot, Dutch; from het.] 


_ 


1, The act of ſhooting. — — 
A bot unheard gave me a wound unſeen, Sidney. 
| Proud death! 


W bat feaſt is tow'rd in thy —__ cell, 
That thou ſo many princes at a t : 
So bloodily haſt 25 ? Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
2. The miſſive weapon emitted by any inſtrument. | 
I ſhall here abide the hourly h 
Of angry eyes. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
At this booty they were joyful, for that they were lup- 
plied thereby with good ſtore of powder and /hot. Haz<vard. 
Above one thouſand great /hat were ſpent upon the walls, 
without any damage to the garriſon, - Clarendon, 
He cauſed twenty /bot of his greateſt cannon to be made 
at the king's army. Clarendon. 
Impatient to revenge the fatal of, 
His right hand doubly to his left ſucceeds, Dryden. 


it io and wonder of a ſingle age. Addiſon. 


/ 


Joice tor that little you» have expended for the benefit of | 


Dr; den. i 


Hocler, b. v. 


ed men ice remote objects beit in old age, and 


May's Virgil. 


Your plainneſs and your /bortne/s pleale me well. Shake. | 


ſhort and riòs.] The baſtard ribs; the | 


Wifeman's Surgery. | 


| Nexwton's Optics. | 


Other propolitions were deligned for ſnares to the ſhorts } 


1. Detect of fight, proceeding from the convexity of the eye. | 


Sure he means brevity in breath; fortwwinded, Shakefp. | 


There is commonly a declivity from the ſhore to the mid- | 


a ſafe preſerving the harbour from ſudden attempts of little 
Carew. | 


| She lat over againſt him, a good way off, as it were a bor 
þ en. xxi. 16. 
4. [E/cot, French.] A ſum charged; a reckoning; 


be paid, and che hoſteis ſay welcome. Shakeſpeare, 
As the fund of our pleaſure, let each pay his hr; 


Shepherd, leave decoying, 
Fg are {weet a Summer's day 
Huta little after toying, 
Women have the ſhot to pay. ry 
He touch'd the pence when others touch'd the pot; 
The hand that ſign'd the mortgage paid the fot. S. 
SHOTE, #. f, [pceora, Saxon.] A. bib. ; 
The bote, peculiar to Devonſhire and Cornwall, in ſhape 
and colour retembleth the trout z howbeit, in bignels and 
goodneſs cometh far behind him. Carew. 
SHO'TFREE. adj. bot and ver.] Clear of the reckoning. 
Though I could ſcape /f rec at London, I tear the hot 
here : here's no ſcoring but upon the pate. Shakeſpeare. 
SHO'TTEN. adj. [from fbrot.] Having ejected the (pawn. 
Go thy ways, old Jack; die when thou wilt, if gc 
manhood be not forgot upon the earth, then am 1 a S, 
herring. BR Shekefpeare's Henry IV. 
Alk for what price thy venal tongue was tyld! 
Tough wither'd treutfes, ropy wine, a dith 
Ot Petter herrings, or tale ſtinking fiſh. 


Dryden. 


| To SHOVE. v. a. [Fcupan, Saxon; /chuywen, Duteh.] 


1. To ou by main itrength. | 
he hand could pluck her back, that Aow'd her on. 


| | 5 Shakeſpeare: 
In the corrupted currents of this world, | 
Ottence's gilded hand may ſhowe by juitice 
And oft the wicked prize iticlt 3 
Buys out the law. | Shakeſpeare. 


3 5 I ſent your grace 
The parcels and 3 of our grief, 
The which hath been with ſcorn ho from the edurt. 


Of other care they little reck' ning make, 
Than how to ſcramble at the ſhearer's feait, 
And. ſbo ve away the worthy bidden gueſt. 

There the Britith Neptune ſtood, 
Beneath them to ſubmit th' ofticious flood, 


Shoawine back this earth on which lit, 
Fi] mount. Dryden's Tyrannick Lowe. 


_ Arbuthnot; 
2, To drive a boat by a pole that reaches to the bottom of the 
Water. 5 8 F< 
3. To puſh; to ruſh againſt. 
He utcd to owe and elbow his fellow-ſervants to gat 
near his niſtrets, when money was a-paying or receiving. 
SEE | Arouthnct. 
Behold a rev'rend fire | s 
Crawl through the ſtreets, ow'd on or rudely prefs* 
By his own ſons. | | Pope. 
You've play'd and lov'd, and eat and drank your fill; 
Walk ſdberoff, before a ſprightlier age | | 


1. To puſh forward before ne. 55 

The ſeaman towed, and I fowed, till we arrived within 

| forty yards of the ſhore.  Gulliver's Travels, 
2. To move in a boat, not by oars, but by à pole. 
h He graſp'd the var, N 


SHOVE. u. /. [from the verb.] The act of ſhoving ; a puſh. 
I was forced to {wim behind, and puſh the hoat forward 


teel the 
boat another ſhove. Gulliver's Travels. 
SHO'VEL. u. J. ( Tcoyl, Saxon; ſtheoffel, Dutch.] An in- 
ttrument conſiſting of a long handle and broad blade with 
raiſed edges. POD | x 
| A handbarrow, wheelbarrow, oe l, and ſpade. v5 19S 
The brag of the Ottoman, that he would throw Malta 
into the ſea, might be performed at an eaſier rate than by 
the ſhovels of his Janizaries. _ Glany. Scep /. 
To SHOVEL, v. a. {from the noun, ] wo 5 
1. To throw or heap with a ſnovel. 
7 I thought _ 
To die upon the bed my tather dy'd, 
To he cloſe by his honeſt bones; but now | JS 
Some hangman mult put on my ſhrowd, and lay me 
Where no prieſt ſhovels in duſt, 
2. To gather in great quantities. Hg 
Ducks /bowel them up as they ſwim along the waters; but 
divers inſeëts alſo devour them. - Derham. 


which they play by ſliding metal pieces at a mark. 

| 35 9 thay I Len; in ball of lord; 

A weak arm throw on a long /hovelbeard ; 

He barely lays his piece. „ 
SHO'VELLER, or Showelard. u. ſ. {from fhowel.] A bir 
Shoaveller, or ſpoonbill: the former name the more pro- 
per, the end of the bill being broad like a ſhovel, but not 
concave like a ſpoon, but perfectly flat. Crew's Muſeum. 
Pewets, gulls, and fbowe!lers, feed upon fleſh, and ate 
good meat. DO 5 acon. 
This formation of the wizzon is not peculiar to the ſwan, 
but common unto the platea, or /bovelard, a bird of ho mu- 
ſical throat. | Brown's Valgar Erfoars. 
SHOUGH, 7. ſ. [for ſhock.) A ſpecies of ſhagyy dog; a 
ſhock, ; 


eee In the catalogue ye be for men, 3 
As hounds and greyhounds; mungrels, ſpanicls, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves are *clepe 
All by the name o _ Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

SHOULD. v. z. [ ſcude, Dutch ; pceolban, Saxon, ] : 

t. This is a kind of auxiliary verb uſed in the conjunctive 
mood, of which the ſignification is not eably fixed. 

2. [ SHOULD go. It is my buſineſs or duty to go, 

3. 1} I SHOULD go. If it happens that I go... 

4. Theu SHOULD'ST go. 'Thououghteſt to go. 

. If thou SHOULD'ST go, If it happens that thou goeſt, 

ö. The tame ſignifications are found in all the other perſons 
ſingular and plural. as | | 
Let not a deſperate action more engage you 
Than ſafety /hould,. : Ben. 95 nſor”s Catiline. 
Some prailes come of good wiſhes and reſpẽcts, when by 
telling men what they are, they repreſent to them what they 


80 ſubjects love juſt kings, or ſo they /horld. Dryden, 
I conc]ude, that things are not as they ſhould be. Suit. 
7. SHOULD be, A. proverbial phraſe of flight contempt or 


frony. 
The girls look upon their father as a clown, and the heys 


3. Tue flight of a ſhot. 


| think their mother no better than ſhe /boudsd Be. 


man is never welcome to a place, till ſome certain Hot 


Far hence be the fad, the lewd top, and the fot. B. Jobnſ. 


Shakeſpeare, 
Milton, 
And with his trident fhow'd them off the ſand. Dryden. | 


A ſtrong man was going to ſhove down St. Paul's cupola. 


Come titt'ring on, and owe you from the ſtage. Pepe. 
Made nature still encroach upon his plan, 5 
Aud. him off as far as ere we can. Pope. 
Eayer to expreis your love, Rk 
| You ne'er confider whom you ſhove, 
Hut rudelyprefs before a duke. 
To SuovE. V. 2. GER 


Swiſt, | 


Receiv'd his gueits aboard, and fow'd from ſhore. Garth. 


with one of my hands; and the tide favouring me, I could _ 
round: I refted two minutes, and then gave the 


Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
SHO'VELBOARD, 7. /. [ ſhovel and board.] Along board on 


Dryden, 
d. 


/houl.t be. | Bacon, 
To dothee honour I will ſhed their blood, | | 
Which the juſt laws, if I were faultleſs, fould, Waller. 


Wes 5h 
18 C 3. There 


— 


79 SHOUT. v. 2. [A word of which no etymology is 


8. There is another ſignification now little in uſe, in which 
fhnuld has ſcarcely any diſtinct or explicable meaning. J. 
ſhould be ditfers in this ſenſe very little from it 35, 
Il here is a fabulous narration, that in the northern coun- | 
tries there ſhould be an herb that groweth in the likeneſs of 
a Jainhb, and tecdeth upon thegrats. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 
SHOULDER. 2. /. [pculbne, Saxon; jcholder, Dutch, ] 
1. The joint which connects the arm to the body. 
I havelcen better faces in my ume, 
Than ſtand on any /orlters that I tee | 
Before me. Shakeſpeare. 
If I have lifted up my hand againſt the fatherlets, when I 
ſav my help in the gate, then let mine arm fall from my 
[borlder-blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone. . 
"It is a tine thing to be carried on. men's /p9ulders ; but 
gie God thanks that thou art not ſorcedto carry aich tool 
upon thy /5ulders, as thoſe poor men do. _ Taylor, 

The hcad ot the Houlder-bone being round, is interted 
into ſo ſhallow a cavity in the icapula, that, were there no 
other guards for it, it would be thruſt out upon every occa- 
tion. Wiſeman. 

2. The upper joint of the foreleg, _ | 

We mult havea fhoulder of mutton for a property. Shak, 
He took occaſion, from a ier of mutton, to cry up 
the plenty of England. Addifon's Freeholder, 

3. Theupper pau of the back. | 

Enuly dreſs'd herſelf in rich array; 

Freſh as the month, and as the morning fair, | 
Adown her /barZ.ters tell her length of hair. Dryden. 

4. The ſhoulders are uted as emblems of ſtrength, or the act 
ot ſupporting. CE Wy | | 
Ev'n as thou wilt, ſweet Warwick, let it bez 

For on ihy /þaulders do I build my feat. Shakeſpeare. 

"he king has cur'd me; and from theſe ſhoulders, | 
Thete ruin'd pillars, out ot pity taken : 3 
A load would tink a navy. Shakeſþ. Henry VIII. 

5. Ariſing part; a prominence. | 3 Eo GR} 
When you rivet a pin into a hole, your pin mult have a 


ſprul.ter to it thicker than the hole is wide, that the houlder | 
lip not though the hole as well as the ſhank, - 


Moxon. 
To SHO'ULDER, wv. a. [fromthe noun. ] | | 
1. Lo puth with infolence and violence. | 

| The rolling billows beat the ragged ſhore,  _ 


As they the earth would jboulder trom her teat. Fairy 2.1 


Dudman, a well-known toreland to mot lallors, here 
ſhoulders out the ocean, to ſhape the ſame a large boſom be- 
_ tween itſelf. .. Carew's Survey of Cornavall. 
„ You debaſe yourſelt, 5 
To think of mixing tk th' ignoble herd: 

What, ſhall the people know their god-like prince 
Headed à rabble, and protan'd his perſon, TD 


- Shoulder'd with filth? | Dryden. | 
So vaſt the navy now at anchor rides, 
That underneath it the preſs d waters fail, 1 
And, with its weight, it /houlers off the tides. Dryden. 
Around her numberlcts the rabble flow'd, 


Should" ring each other, crouding for a view. 
When Fences dies, a thouſand lights attend 
The wretch, who living ſav'd a candle's end; 
Shui ring God's altar a vile image ſtands, 
Belies his features, nay extends his hands. 
2. Lo put upon the ſhoulder. 55 
Archimedeés's lifting up Marcellus's ſhips finds little more 
credit than that of the giants /bouldering mountains. Gland. 
SHO ULDERBELT. 0 45 [ /houlder and belt.] A belt that 
comes acrols the ſhoulder. 5 | 5 


. Pope. 


Thou haſt an ulcer, which no leech can W 
Though thy broad /houlderbelt the wound conceal. Dryden. 


SHO'ULDERCLAPPER. 2. /. [ ſhoulder and clap. ] One who |. 


aftc&s tamiliarity, or one that miſchiefs privily., 
A fiend, a fury, pitileſs and rough; No | 
A back friend, a /owulderclapper, one that commands 
The paſlages of alleys. Shakeſp. Comedy of Errours. 


$119 ULDERSHOTTEN, adj. { boulder and fbot.} Strained | 


in the ſhoulder, | 
His horſe waid in the back, and /boulderſboiten. Shakeſp. 
SHO'ULDERSLIP, 2. /. [ ſboubder and ip. ] Dillocation of 
the ſhoulder. | 8 „ 
The horſe will take ſo much care of himſelf as to come 
olf with only a ſtrain or a /houlderſlip. Swift. 


known.) To cry in triumph or exhortation, _ 
They /outed thrice ; what was the laſt cry tor? SD. 
Shout unto God with the voice of triumph. Py. xlvii. 1. 
It is not the voice of them that ot for maſtery. Exod, 
The outing tor thy ſummer fruits and harvelt is fallen. 


Es OR | Tjaiah. 
He ftorms and ſhouts; but flying bullets now A; 
To execute his rage appear too flow: _ 
They miſs; or ſweep but common fouls away; 
For tuch a lots Opdam his life mult pay. Waller. 


There had been nothing but howlings and fooutrngs ol 
"Hicks: | Mere, 
All clad in ſkins of beaſts the jav'lin bear, 
And ſhrieks and ſboutings rend the ſuff ring air, Dryden. 
What hinders you to take the man you love? 
The people will be glad, the ſoldier bout; | 
And Bertran, though repining, will be aw'd. 
SHOUT, 7: /. [from the verb.] A loud and vehement cry of 
triumph or exhortation, 5 
I, Thanks, gentle citizens 
This general applauſe, and chearful fort, 
_ Argues your witdom and your love to Richard. Shakeſp. 
The Rhodians, ſeeing the enemy turn their backs, gave 
a great ſhout in deriſion. 
Then he might have dy'd of all admir'd, 
And his triumphant ſoul with outs expir'd. 
SHOUTER. u. . from fhout.) He who ſhouts, 
A peal of loudapplaule rang out, 
And thinn'd the air, till even the birds fell down 
Upon the /bouters heads. 
To SBOW. wv. a. pret. ſhowedand ſbogun; part. pall. ſhown, 


Dryden, 


{ pceapan, Sax. ſchoaben, Dutch. This word is frequently 


written /heww z but ſince it is wee f hor vena and often 
written fow, which is favoured h 
/c/62ven, 1 have adjuſted the orthography to the pronun- 
ciation. ] | 
1. Toexhibittoview, 
If T do feign, 
O let me in my preſent wildneſs die, 
And never live to fbewv th' incredulous world 
The noble change that I have purpoſed. Shak. Hen. IV. 
Shew me a token for good, that they which hate me may 
fee it. Pſalm Ixxxvi. 17. 
Wilt thou hene wonders to the dead? Shall the dead 
ariſe and praiſe thee? | 
Men thould not take a charge upon them that they are not 
fit for, as it ſinging, dancing, and „beging of tricks, were 


ualifications tor a governor, L Eftrange. 
2. To give proof of; to prove. 
his I urge to how | 
Invalid that which thee to doubt it mov'd. Milton, 
U to the citadel repair, 
And boo my duty by my timely care. Dryden. 
Achates' e duty /howws, Dryden. 


Noave. 


Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 


Dryden's Cleoments. 


6. Semblance; likeneſs. 


5 2 poor naked men, belabouring one another with ſnagged | 


Dryden. 


4 


ewite by the Dutch 


Pſalm \xxxviii. 10. 


Ye are a choſen generation, that ye ſhould e forth the 


4, To make known. - 
I raiſed thee up to ſheww in thee my power. Exod, ix. 16. 
I ſhall no more ſpeak in proverbs, but /hezv you plainly 
of the Father. John, xvi. 25. 
Nothing wants but that thy ſhape may /bow 
Thy inward traud, | 
5. To point the way; to direct. 


for privacy, e dos him into the dining-room, 
6. To offer; to afford. 
To him that is afflicted, pity ſhould be ſheaved from his 
friend. Job, vi. 14. 
Felix, willing to hexv the Jews a pleaſure, left Paul bound. 
G, XXIV. 27. 
Thou ſhalt utterly deſtroy them; make no covenant with 
them, nor eau mercy unto them. 
7. Toexplun; to expound. | 
Foratmuch as knowledge and /hewwing of hard ſentences, 
and diſſolving of doubts, were found in the tame Daniel, let 


Soi. 


him be called. Dan. v. 12. 
8. To teach; to tell. bes ; 
I'm tent to „ea thee what ſhall come, Milton, 


To SHOW. Y. u. | 
1. To pears to look; to be in appearance. 
She, a body rather than a lite, 
A ſtatue than a brother. Shakeſp. Auth. and Cleopat, 
Juſt ſuch ſhe bgaws before a riſing ſtorm. Dryden. , 
Still on we preis; and here renew the carnage, | 
So great, that, in the ſtream, the moon /hoxww'd purple, 
2. To have appearance... RO ann 
My Lord of York, it better he'd with you, 
When that your flock afiembled by the bell, 
Encircled you to hear with rev'rence 
Your expoſition on the holy text, 
Than now to lee you here an iron man, 
Checring a rout ot rebels with your drum. 
SHOW. 2. J. [trom the verb.] | | 
1. A ſpectacle; ſomething publickly expoſed to view for mo- 


| Shakeſpeare, 


ney. | 55 | 
1 do not know what ſhe may produce me; but, provided 
it be a /heww, I ſhall be very well ſatis fiel. Aion. 
. The dwarf Kept the gates of the /bowv room. © Arbuthnet, 
2. Superficial appearance. | 
. Mild Heav'n 85 
Diſapproves that care, though wiſe in h, 
Ihat with ſuperfluous burden loads the day. 
3. Oltentatious diſplay. 2 | 5 
Nor doth his grandeur and majeſtick ſhow 
Ot luxury, though call'd magniticence, ' | 
Allure mine eye. Milton's Paradiſe Regained, 
Stand before her in a golden dream LEY 5 
Set all the pleaſures of the world to /boav, 
And in vai joys let her looſe ſpirits now. 
The radiant jun 8 5 E 
Sends from above ten thouſand bleſſings down, 2 75 
Nor is he ſet to high for ov alone. Granville. 
Never was a charge, maintained with ſuch 2 {how of gra- 
vity, which had a ſlighter foundation, | 
4. Object attracting notice. 1 1 
he city itſelf makes the nobleſt H of any in the world: 
the houſes are moſt of them painted on the outſide, fo that 
they look extremely gay and lively. 
5. Splendid appearance, FF 
8 Jetus, riting from his grave, Dn 
© Spolld prineipalities and pow'rs, triumph'd 
In open /howv, and with aſcenſion bright 


Cupuvity led captive, _ 
When devils will their blackeſt {ins = on, 


lle through pats'd the midtt unmark'd, 
In /boxw plebuian angel militant, 
7. Speciouſnets; meer 5 7 85 


. Milton, 


the Lord commandeth the Levites, which had committed 
idolatry, to be put from their dignity, and ſerve in interior 


miniſtries. NR M bilgifte. 
The kindred of the ſlain forgive the deed; . 
But a ſhort exile muit for /hoxw precede. Dryden. 


8. External appearance. 
Shall I ſay O Zelmane? 
Shall I fay Prince Pyrocles ? Wretch that 1 am, your D 
is manifeſt againſt it. 35 Sidney. 
Fierce was the fight on the proud Belgians ſide, 
For honour, which they ſeldom ROE before; 
But now they by their own vain boaſts were ty'd, 
And forc'd, at ſeal in beau, to prize it more. Dryden. 
9. Exhibition to view. n N 5 
| I have a letter trom her; | 
The mirth whereof's jo larded with my matter, 
That neither tingly can be manitelted, 7g 
Without the he of both. 
10. ut; magnificent ſpeQacle, 


As for triumphs, maiks, feaſts, and ſuch ſhews, men need 


12, Repreſentative action. 


Florio was ſo overwhelmed with happineſs, that he could 


ments of gratitude that were too big tor utterance, Addiſon. 
SHO'WBREAD, or Sbexvbread. u. /. [bo and bread.) 
Among the Jews, they thus called loaves of bread that the 
prieſt of the week put every Sabbath-day upon the golden 


covered with leaves of gold, and were twelve in number, 
repreſenting the twelve tribes of Iſrael. They ſerved them 


which could not be eaten but by the prieſt alone. This of- 
tering was accompanied with frankincenſe and falt. Calmet. 
Set upon the table /hoxwbread betore me. ExGd. xxv. 30. 
SHO WER. 1. /. ¶ ſcheure, Dutch. ] 
1. Rain either moderate or violent. 
If the boy have not a woman's gift, 
To rain a ſboauer of commanded tears, | 
An onion will do well for ſuch a ſhift. Shakeſpeare. 
in /howwers it proſpered worſt. 
2. Storm of any thing falling thick. 
I'Il ſet thee in a /hoxver of gold, and hail | 
Rich pearls upon them. Shakeſp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
With /how'rs of itones he drives them tar away; 
The ſcatt ring dogs around at diſtance bay, Pope. 
3. Any very liberal diſtribution. 
He and myſelt 
Have travell'd in the great /boxwer of your gifts, 
And ſweetly felt it. Slakeſbrare's Timon, 
To SHOWER. v. a. {trom the noun.] 
1. 10 wet or drown with rain, 
Serve they as a flow'ry verge, to bind 


Bacon, 


* To publith z 19 make publick ; to proclaim, 


praiſes of him who hath called you out of darkneſs, 1 Pet, | 


Milton. 


She taking him tor ſome cautious city patient, that came 


Deut. vii. 2. | 


Milton. | 


Dryden. ; 


-Atterbury. | 


| Adclijon. 


' Milton. | 
They do ſuggeſt at firtt with heav'rily / bos. SPaxdſpeare. | 


The places of Ezechiel have ſome /hoxw in them; for there | 


Alas, your words be againſt ita. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


not be put in mind of them. | Bacon. 
11, Phantoms ; not realities. WE | 
What you jaw was all a fairy /howw ; 
And all thoſe airy ſhapes you now behold, Beg 
Were human bodies once. Dryden, 


not make a reply, but expreſſed in dumb /oxv thoſe ſenti- 


table, which was in the ſanctum before the Lord. They were 


up hot, and at the ſame time took away the itale ones, and | 


The ancient cinnamon was, while it grew, the dryeit; and 


SHR 


The ſun more glad impreſs'd his beans 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid boy 
When God hath /ow'r'd the earth. Mityy 

Cæſar's favour, ; n's Par 12“. 
That /hoxw'rs down greatneſs on his friends 
To Rome's firſt honours, 
2, To pour down. 

"Thele, lull'd by nightingales, embracin 
And on their naked limbs the fow'ry roof 
Showwer'd roles, which the morn repair'd, Mit p 
3. To diſtribute or ſcatter with great liberality ar. Loft, 

After this fair diſcharge, all civil honoy;; 
ered on him before, there now fell out great 
tion. Motton' g I.ife of the Duke 
To SHO'WER, ©. #. To be rainy, 
SHO'WERY . adj. [from /hrxwver.] Rainy. 

A. hilly field, where the itubble-is ſtändine ſet . 
the /hoxvery featon, will put forth muſhrooms, En 

Murranus came from Anxut's Jhew'ry height wr 

With ragged rocks and ſtony quarries waite, * ? 

Seatcd on hills, | Addi $00" 240 

The combat thickens, like the ſtorm that fies ® Hay, 

From weltward, when the /boxw'ry winds ail... 77 
SHO'WILSH, or Shozwy, adj, [trom bob. N 
1. 8 gaudy, : | 

Theeſcutcheons of 3 re hoxwiſh, and wil 
magnificent. 9 my company are e, andeil look 

2. Oitentatious. 5 5 

Men of warm imaginations negle& ſolid and fubtatae 
happinels for what is /hozvy and tuperficial. 4070) 
SHOWN. pret, and part. pall. of To hob. Exhibited. 

: —_— ſhoxwn on man by him teduc'd, 17, 
SHRANK. The preterite of /hrunk, 1 25 

The children of Itrael cat not of the ſirew which Bronk 
upon the hollow of the thigh. > gen china 
To SHRED. vv. g. pret. ſhred. ¶reneadan, Saxon.] Tos 
into (mall pieces. Commonly ufed of cloth or hats 

It hath a number of ſhort cuts or ſpredding:, which may 
be better called wiſhes than prayers. Lale 

One gatacred wild gourds, and / red them, 2 Ks in 
Where did you whet your knife to-night, he 88 : 
And. ſhred the leeks that in your itomach rite Dryden; 


will raife n. 
Addifen'; Cat 


g flept; 7 


laving bore. 


Occaſion to ac. 


; 11244 
dv (/ 
41. 


SHRED. . /. {from the verb.] 

1. A mall piece cut off. | oO | 
Gold, grown {omewhat churliſh by recovering, is mate 

more pliant by throwing in /breds of tanned leatticr; Paces 

5 The mighty Tyrian queen, that gain'd 

With {nbtle;/&reds a tract of land | 

Did leave it witha caſtle fair 

Jo his great ancettor. 


3 
Hudihyer, 


ſchoolboy's theme, beaten gencral topicks. Sari: 

the world throws away, Pes 
os 8 1» 

2. A fragment. 1 e 5 

0 N 2 7 , 1 1 . "7 , p G 

They ſaid they were an hungry; ſigh'd forth proverbs, 


That hunger broke ſtone walls; that dogs mult cat: 
And with thele reds they vented their complaiaings, 


ö ; Shakeſpeare, 
- . ; i 5 2 E ES) Ex * 

Shreds of wit and ſenſcleſs rhimes [IR Wo 
Blunder'd out a thouſand times. Farift, 


 SHREW. ».Ff. | ſchreyen, German, to clamour.} A. pes iſh, 
malignant, clamorous, ſpiteful, vexatious, turbulent wo- 
man. It appears in Robert of Glouceſter, that this word 
ſignified anciently any one perverſe or obltipate of either 
lex. } 2 | 
There dede of hem vor hunger a thouſand and mo, 
And yat nolde the ſerewen to none pes go. 
1 5 5 Robert of 
Be merry, my wife has all; 


By this reckoning he is more brevy than ſhe, 
Aman had got aſbrcao to his wife, and there could beio 


quiet in the houſe tor her.  L'Efrany. 


SHREWD. adj. { Contracted from 


1. Having the qualities of a ſhrew ; ni ws ez 
__ miſchievous. = 
Her eldeſt ſiſter is ſo curſt and forewvd, 
That till the father rids his hands of her, | 
Your love mult live a maid... 95 . 


2. Malicioully ſly; cunning; more artful than gc 
It was a ſhreaud flying of the old monk, that two 
riſons would ſerve for all offenders, an inquition % | 
edlam: if any man ſhould deny the being of 2 Cod, 


the firſt, as being a deſperate heretick ; but if any man ond 
pr. to beheve theſe things, and yet allow hinuch In ang 
novn wickedneſs, ſuch a one ſhould be put into lay 

| Tillgtſe. 


[A ſpiteful ſaying gratifies ſo many little paitions, tat 


looked upon as a /hreawwd ſatiriſt. 44%. 
Corruption proceeds from employing thoſe wio have tie 
character of Arezud worldly men, inffead of ſuch 45 e 
had a liberal education, and trained up in virtue. a%./o- 
3. Bad; ill-betokening. 5 6 
Scarce any man pues to a liking of fin in othe's, ut 7 
firſt practiſing it himſelf; and conſequenily we may wo a 
tor a h read indication, and ſign, whereby to iet et 


who have ſinned with too much caution, to {utter 


4. Painful; pinching; dangerous; miſchicvous. 

| Every of this number, 5 | 

That have endur'd frgawvd nights and days with us, 
Shall ſhare the good of our returned fortune. 90 
When a man thinks he has a ſervant, he findz, He 

that cats his bread, and is readicr to do him miſchict, al 


. 7 N 

a ſhreaud turn, than an open advertary. Corti : e 
No enemy is ſo deſpicable but he may do 2 997% ho 
turn. ; LEfirang's 


SHRE'WDLY. adv. [ from /brexvd.] 
1. Miſchievoully ; deſtructiveiy. 


* » L J 

. | «poly paſt upon thee. 
This practice hath molt Grexud!y p PC leer. 
in maritime 


At Oxford, his youth and want of cxperienge it 
ſervice, had ſomewhat been /brexvd!y touched, 1 
the ſluices of popular liberty were tet open.. zchiet, or 

2. Vexatioully. It is ufed commonly of ſlight mice 
in ironical expreſſion. 5 n 0 

The obſtinte and ſchiſmatical are like to chin nende 
ſtrewdly hurt, forſooth, by being cut off ty 
which they chooſe not to be of. Sauk 5 de 

This laſt alluſion rubb'd upon the ſore 3 100 Drjd. 
Rc 2 ſhe not to winch, tho. e pain d. 
Wich ſtrong ſuſpicion. | Ir: oY 
? Four we ar encreaſes not the number Ly ende 
any man at firſt hearing will Tre nαα ſulpect it. 
SRE WDR ESS. . .. [from fprexd.] 
I, Sly cunning; archnets. PP; 

Her garboiles, which not wanted bie wang: 55 2% Fate. 

did you too much dilquiet. ETA 5 
The neighbours round admire his i 4 grgtt. 


| The fluid ſkirts of that fame wat'ry cloud, 


Leſt it again diſſolve, and fow'r the earth? Milton. 


For ſongs of loyalty and leu dul, 


His panegyrick is made up of half a dozen /Breds, like 3 


A beggar might patch up a garment with ſuch fre 35 


Clouceſer. 


For women are hre both ſhort and tall. Shakeſfrcrr, 
Stabe. i 


- Her ſallow cheeks her envious mind did ſhew, | 

And ev'ry feature {puke aloud the rei. r. 

Every one of them, wio is 3 fareww in don 
now become a ſcold in politicks. Addi Big, Fit gutt. 


the immortality of the ſoul, {uch a one ſhould be put to 


meets with a good reception; and the man who utters u.! 


he world. 
— . . . "Es Ko * 9 4 
to charge ſins directly upon their converſation. $7479 5 vlWe 


or. 


N betete a 


2 Michicy 01639 


take it 
f thole 


x WO1 d 


oem. 


N 
hakeſfe 


trauof 


«>, ard 


c. en. 


ſh rec ud 
ſtranbe. 


ay 

dec. 
1aritume 
betete 
Molten. 
chief, 0 
mlelves 
at boch 
md: 


. Drjd. 


1 


regt. 


2411893 5 


; Miſchievouſneſs ; petulance. 
gt WISH: adj. 


'wIS 


gart 


gunk w MOUsk. 


SHR. 


[from ſbrew.] Having the qualities of a 
. froward 3 ——— clamorous. 
ou muſt excuſe us; 

A — ns bab when I keep not hours. Shakeſp, 
My 4LY. adv. {from /brewijb.] Petulantiy; peevitn- 
ip roully; frowardly. 1 f Mo 
Vite deaks very ſbrewiſhly 3 one would think his mother's 

. icarce out of Hirn. 5 Shakeſpeare. 
mee guxkss. u. ſo L from ſreaviſb.] The qualities of a 
os frowardneſs 3 petulance z clamoroulaels, 
bo brown 
[am a right maid for my cowardice z 1 
Let her not ſtrike me.  SPARGPERTE. 

n. /. {ycneapay Saxon. A mouſe o which 
rally tuppoled venomous, and to winch vul- 

jon aliens ſuch malignty, that the is ſaid to lame 
bl geen which {hc runs. Iam informed that all theſe 
mo calumnious, and that her feet and teeth are 
reports © J 


lr harmlets with thote of any other little moute. Our 
ezua inn 0 


toe bite 15 gene 


#618 however look cd on her with ſuch terrour, that they 
duc Rel n 


"re toppoſed to have given her name to a icolding woman, 
e's tor her venom they call a he. | 
whom to! CS - if] 8 1 / L I | 
7, duglEK. UV, *. [MHieger, Dani 13 fericcto ay ty ta Ian, } 
"To cry out inarticulate!y with anguiſh or horrour; to 


0 top whereof ay dwelt the ghaltly owl, 

e-rieting his baletul note. | Fairy Queen, 
Ic was the owl that Hie bd, the fatal behnan : 

- Which gives the ſter reit good-night, Shakeſpeare, 

Were I the ghot that walk d, = 

Ta forick, that even your cars ſhould ritt to hear me. 


Y 2 Shakepeare. | 


In a dreadful dream 
1 {iy my lord ſo near deftruction, 
Then foriek'd mylelf awake. 
Hark ! Peace! i 6 5 | 
At this ſhe Mie aloud ; the mournful train h 
P-ho'd her grief. Dryden s Knight's Tale. 
Why did you. ſbrieł out? : Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
düsliK. u. . [Veriag, Daniſh ; ſericcio, Italian.] An inar- 
ticulate cry of angun or horrour. . 
Una hearing evermore 5 
His rueful rieks and groanings, often tore 
Her 8 garments, and her golden hair, 
07 pity of his pain. | 
Tie has been my ſenſes wou d have cool'd, 
To hear à night e, and my tell of hair | 
Word at a difmaltreatife rouſe and ſtir 5 
As life were in't. © Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
 Thecorps of Aimon, and the reit are ſhown, 
bricks, clamours, murmurs, fill the frighted town. 
5 „„ ©, 
dar, 1. /. (yapr, Saxon. ] Confeſſion made to a prieſt. 
A word out ot ule. 1 


OF wich : : 5 _ EE ; 
Feroardine's head: I will give a preſent Arift,  _ | 
And will adviſe him for a better place. Shaxeſpeare. 


My lord ſhall never reſt; 3 
y vatch him tame, and talk him out 
His bes tall ſeem a ſchool, his board a hrift. Shakeſþ. 
The duke's commands were abiolute, 1] 
Tizictore, my loud, addreſs you to your fbrift, | 
Ard be yourtel; 3 tor you mult die this inſtant, Rexve. 
$2161T, for hre tt. Spenſer. . : 
NibelLL. A word iuppolſed to be made ua onomatop iam, 
A 1m1t2tion of the thing expreiſed, which indeed it images 


Cory ound. ; | 

Thy hounds ſhall make the welkin anſwer them, 

L have heard | 
The cock that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Pub with his lofty and ill ſounding throat 
Make the god of day. 
Have I fall'n, iy 

From the dread ſummit of this chalky bourn ? 
Look up a height, the hriil gorg'd lark ſo far 


Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


p ſprings the lark, 
Sirillvoic'd and loud, the meſſenger of morn. Thomſon. 


1SRILL: v. 1. {from the adjective. } To pierce the ear | 2, 


val ſuarp and quick vibrations of found, 
The ſun of all tue world is dim and dark; 
O heavy herſe, | NT a 5 
Break we our pipes that hrilld as loud as lark, 
| | 18 Spenſer. 


Ocuckul verſe. 

Hauk how the minftrels gin to brill aloud 

lar merry muſick that relounds from far, 

e pipe, the tabor, and the trembling crowd, 

Tut well agree withouten breach or jar. Spenſer. 


A S>rillize trumpet founded from on high 


L e 
Auch unto battle bade themſelves addreſs. Shakeſpeare. 


Heine, no ciarion's /rilling note 
Ale mule's green retreat can pierce z 
Ihe grove, from noily camps remote, 


* 
— 


Is only vocal with my verſe. Ferton's Ode to Lord GCoaver. 


'The temales round, 


is - . 2 33 | a SS 2 
; nds, wives, and matrons, mix a /brilling ſound. Pope. 


«MLLY, adv. {from 3 Witha ſhrill noiſe. _. 
WULLYESS, 2. /. {from ſhrill.] J be quality of being ſhrill. 
Ne 1. J. ¶ſchrumpe, a wrinkle, German; ſcrympe, Da- 
„ A mall eruſtaceous vermiculated fiſh. 
Orchell-fih there are wrinkles, ſbrimps, crabs. Carew. 

awks and gulls can at a great height fee mice on the 
2 and fbrimps in the water. Derlbam. 
A little wrinkled man; a dwarf. In contempt. 

I cannot be, this weak and writhled /brimp 


bead ſtrike tuch terrour in his enemies. Shakeſpeare. 


He hath found, 
Vithin the round, 
lat, no /brimp, 
hereon to imp 
is jolly club. 5 Ber. Fobnſon. 
na . Arcin, Saxon; ſcrinium, Latin. ] A caſe in which 
Ving ſacred is repoſifed. | 
; du living powers enclos'd in ſtately rine 
growing trees; you rural gods that wield 
A dur iceptres here, if to your cares divine 


TH 


To kin All the world come 
c us this brine, this mortal breathing ſaint. Shakeſp. 
ome offer at my ſbrine, and I will help thee. Shake/p. 
With; ; I hey often plac'd 
i his ING TE itlelf their /hrines, 
His ou] and with curſed things 


8 


l rites profan'd. Milton. 
ne ur d en lus knees before her /brine, 
L us implor'd her power. | e 


oy l 3 
brich —— m rapture at the name of their fair idol; they 
tix 1! their incenſe upon that H rine, and cannot bear 
8. ought of ad 8 * Ft 
$212 et admitting a blemiſh therein. Watts. 

une f. . Preterite, I ſhrunk, or ſhrank; participle, 
PE "tra Teſuncan, Saxon. 


ꝶfbrinł or draw into lets room. 


2. To withdraw as from danger. 


v4 


Denham. | 


Fairy Queen, | 


He ices now vain 


e happily. } Sounding with a piercing, tremulous, or 3 


An etch /brill echoes from the hollow earth. Shakeſp. | Into the lean and ſlipper' d pantaloon. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamiet. 
| in meaſure. 


| SHRINK. 2. / [from the verb.] | 
1. Corrugation; conti action into leſs compals. 


ce may come, which troubled ſoul doth yield. $4. 


dan 1, edel into leſs room]; to ſhrivel; to be drawn to- 
dome internal power. | 


But to be ſtill hot ſummer's tantlings, and | 
The /rinking llaves ot winter. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

I am a ſcribbied form, drawn with a 
Upon a parchment, and againlt this fire W. 
Do Irin up. Shakeſpeare's King John. 
I have not found that water, by mixture of aſhes, will 
Y ts Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Ill-wzav'd ambition, how much art thou /þrunk / 
When that this body did contain a ſpirit, 
A kingdom for it was too ſmall a bound: 


But now two paces of the vileſt earth 
Is room enough. 


Shakeſpeare, 


The noiſe encreaſes, 
She comes, and feeble nature now I find | 
Shrinks back in danger, and forſakes my mind, Dryden. 
Am I become to monltrovs, ſo distigur'd, | 
That nature itanas aghatt ; 
Aud the fair light wiuch gilds this new made orb, 
Shorn of his beams, ſhrinks in. Dryden, 
Love is a plant of the moit tender kind, 
That rinks and ſhakes with every ruffling wind. Grand. 
All fibres have a contractile power, whereby they ſhorten; 


as appears it a fibre be cut tranſverſely, the ends /brink, and 


make the wound gape. Arbuthngst, 
_ Philoſophy that touch'd the heav'ns before, 
Shrinks to her hidden cauſe, and is no more. Pope. 


To expreis tear, horrour, or pain, by ſhrugging, or con- 
tracting the body. | 


There is no particular object ſo good, but it may have 


the ew of ſome difficulty or unplcalant quality annexed to | 
it, in reſpect whereof the will may rin and decline it. 


: „ | Hooker. 
I ̃! be morning cock crew loud, 
And at the ſound it /hrunxk in halte away, TW, 

And vaniih'd from our light. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
II embrace him with a loldier's arm, | | 
That he thall /i under my courtely, Shakeſpeare. 


When he walks, he moves like an engine, 
And the ground /brixks before his treading, Shakeſpeare. 
To tall back as trom danger. h 4 

Many /-rink, which at the firſt would dare, f ber of folds of lin 
And be the foremoſt men to execute. Damel's Civil War. | 


I laugh, when thoſe who at the ſpear are bold 
And vent'rous, if that fail them, /þrink and fear | 
To endure exile, ignominy, bonds. 1 3 
It a man accultoms himlelt to flight thoſe firſt motions to 


good, or fhrinkirgs of his conſcience from evil, conſcience | 
will by degrees grow dull and unconcerned, South's Sermons, 


The iky /orurk upward with unuſual dread, 1 


And trembling Tyber div'c beneath his bed. Dryden. | 


Ihe 2 1t vellel which mad tempelts beat, 
y make to his retreat; 5 


And, when from far the tenth wave does appear, 


Shriuks up in bent joy that he's not there. Dryden. 


The hres but faintly lick'd their prey, 


away. = | 0 Di den. 
Fallon: behold a noble beaſt at bay, 2 
And the vile huntſmen fort. Dryden. 


Inuring children to ſutter ſome pain, without , is 
8 3 8 — 5 


da way to gain firmneſs and courage. Locle. 


Vhat happier natures h at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. Pope. 


To SHRINK. V. 4. 3 paſſ. /hrunk, ſhrank, or ſhrunken. 
Jo make to ſhrink. Not in ule, | T 


O mighty Cæſar! doſt thou he ſo low? 
Are all thy conquetts, glories, triumphs, ipoils, 
Shrunk to this little meature? Shakeſpeare. | 
The fixth age ſhifts „ 


For his run hanx. © Shakeſpeare. [ 
If he leilens the revenue, he will allo brink the N 
f ' 8 = ; ; : | : 6 NH. | 
Keep it from coming too long, leſt it ſhould rinkthe cory | 
: Mortimer. 


His de we hote well tav'd, a world too wide I 


There is, in this, a crack, which ſeems a ſhrink, or con- 


traction in the body ſince it was firit formed, Wyhodxvard. | 
Contraction of the body from tear or horrour. RE 


This publick death, receiv'd with ſuch a chear, 


As not a ſigh, a look, a fbrink bewrays 

| Thelcaſtfelt touchot adegenerous fear. Daniel 'sCiv.War. 
SHRINKER., 7: /. [from brink.) He who ſhrinks. _ | 

SHRIVALTY. 2. /. Corrupted for SHE'RIFFALTY, which ſee. 

To SHRIVE. wv. 4. [renipan, Saxon. ] To hear at confeſſion. 


What, talking with a prieſt, lord chamberlain ? 
Your friends at Pomtret they do need a prieſt, 


| Your honour hath no ſbriving work in hand. Shakeſpeare. 


He fhbrives this woman, 


"Elke ne'er could he to long protract his ſpeech, Shakeſp. | 


If he had the condition of a ſaint, and the complexion of 


a devil, I had rather he ſhould ive me than wive me. 
a devil, I had rather he tho 2 0 5 


Shrive but their title, and their moneys poize, 
A laird and twenty-pence pronounc'd with noiſe, | 
When conſtru'd but for a plain yeoman go, 
And a good ſober two pence, and well fo. Cleaveland. 


To SHRIVEL. S. z. { ſchrompelen, Dutch. ] To contract itſelf 
into wrinkles, h | 


Leaves, if they fhrivel and fold up, give them drink. 


ä Evelyn. 
If ſhe ſmelled to the freſheſt nolegay, it would /brivel and 
wither as it had been blighted. 3 Arbuthnot. 


To SHRIVEL; V. a. To contract into wrinkles. 


He burns the leaves, the ſcorching bialt invades 


The tender corn, and fbrivels up the blades, Dryden. | 


When the fiery ſuns too fiercely plays 
And frivel'd herbs on with'ring ſtems decay, 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain 5 brow, | 
Undams 4 wat'ry ſtores. Dryden. | 


SHRI'VER., 2. . {from meer} A cohfeſſor. 


The ghoſtly father now hath done his ſhrift, 3 
When 55 8 made a ſhriver twas for ſhift.  Shakeſp. 


1. A ſhelter; a cover. 


It would warm his ſpirits, 
To hear from me you had left Antony, 


5 And put yourſelf under his ſhrozd, the univerſal landlord, 


Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 

By me inveſted with a vail of clouds, 

And ſwaddled, as new-born, in ſable ſhrouds, EP 
For theſe a receptacle I deſign'd. andys. 

The winds . j 

Blow moiſt and keen, ſhattering the graceful locks 

Of theſe fair ſpreading mou which hogs us 8 

8 4, ſome better warmth, to chern 
Son e. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


2. The dreſs of the dead; a winding att, 


Now the waſted brands do glow ; 
Whilſt the ſcreech-owl ſcreeching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 


In remembrance of a /broud. Shakeſpeare. 


Then loath'd their impious food, and would have frunk | 


I turned back to the malt of the ſhip; there 1 f 
| ſword among ſome of the h/. > , day F 
The vilitation of the winds, gs 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monttrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf'ning clamours in the llipp'ry rows, 
That with the hurley death itſelf awakes. Shakeſpeare, 
The tackle of my heart is crackt and burnt " 
And all the uud wherewith my life thoutd fail, 
Are turned to one little hair, ; Shateſpeare. 
A weather-beaten veſſel holds . 
Gladly the port, tho" /þroxdts and tackle torn. Milton, 
Ihe flaming /arouds to dreadful did a pear, 
Rig” a, bo a wreck could no proportion 85 Dryden, 
Ihe cries of men are mix'd with rattling /hrouds, 
Seas daſh on ſeas, and clouds encounter clouds. 7 


He ſummons ſtrait his denizens of air; e 
The lucid ſquadrons round the fails repair 2 
Soft o'er the rouds aerial whilpers breathe, 
That ſeem'd but zephyrs. Pape. 


To SHROUD, v. a, (from the noun. ] 
1. Lo ene to 1 * from danger. 
nder your beams I will me ſafely round. Fairy Qucen. 

He got himſelf with his fellows to yl town of Meme, in 
hope wo /oroud himlelt, until ſuch time as the rage of the 
prope were appeaſed, 
he governors of Corfu cauſed the ſuburbs, which were 

very great, to be plucked down, for fear that the Turks, 

_ frouding themſelves in them, ſhould with more eale beſiege 
the town. A nolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 


four hundred horſemen. aleigh, 
Beſides the faults men commit, with this immediate avow- 
ed uſpect upon their religion, there are others which {lily 
* Srroudthemitlves under the ſkæirt of its mantle. Deca ' of Piety, 
So Venus, from prevailing Greeks did rnd 
Ihe hope of Rome, and ſav d him in a cloud. Waller, 
2, To dreſs for the grave. | = 
If I die before thee, ſhroud me | 
In one of thele ſame ſheets. - Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
The antient Egyptian mummies were rouded in a num 
en, beſmeared with gums, like ſerecloth. 
Bacon, 


* 


Whoever comes to ſhrond me, do not harm 
That ſubtile wreath of hair about mine arm. Donne. 
3. To clothe; to dreis, SY - N 
4. To cover or conceal, | . 
That tame evening, when all ſhroudęd were 
In careleſs ſleep, all, without care or fear, 
They fell upon the flock. — _ Shen 
Under this thick- grown brake we'll uud ourſelves, 
or throughi this land anon the deer will come, 
. aher _ covert wy we make our ſtand, 7 
Culling the principal. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI 
Moon, flip behind ſome cloud : rams nobel lk : 
And blow out all the ſtars that light the ſkies, | 
Jo ſhroud my ſhame, 1 5 
I hither tlie loud tumultuous winds reſort, 
And on the mountain keep their boiſt 'rous court, 
That in thick ſhow'rs her rocky ſummit hu, 
And darkens all the broken view with clouds, Adlifon, 
5. To defend; to protect. 5 
70 SUROUD. v. 1. To harbour; to take ſhelter, 
It your ſtray attendance be yet lodg'd, 
Or ſbroud within theſe limits, I ſhall know 


 Eremorrow wake, 5 Meere. 
| SHRO VETID Fn: 155 2 [from ſhrove, the preterite of 
SHROVETUESDAY, N  /brive. ] The time of confeſſion; the 


day before Aſh-Wedneſday, or Lent, on which anciently 


they went to confeſſion. 


At ſbrowetice to ſhroving. 1 Tufſer, 


SHRUB. u. /. [pembbe, Saxon. ] 


1. AM buſh; aimall tree. | 5 
Trees generally ſhoot up in one great ſtem or body; and 
then at a good diſtance from the earth ſpread into branches; 
thus grooteberrics and currants are ſhrubs; oaks and cherries 
are trees. 5 | Locke, 
He came unto a gloomy glade, £ 
Cover'd with boughs and /H trom heav'n's light. 
| 2 0 3 Fairy Queen, 
The humble rub and buſh with frizled hair. © MiItun. 
All might have been as well bruſhwood and /orubs. More. 
Comedy is a repreſentation of common lite, in low ſub- 


cies of cedar. 
EY I've liv'd Be 
Amidſt theſe woods, gleaning from thorns and fbrubs 
A. wretched ſuſtenance. | Adiiſon, 
2. [A cant 200 Spirit, acid, and ſugar mixed. | 
SHRU'BBY. adj. [from ſhrub.) | 
1. Reſembling a ſhrub. 8 1 
Plants appearing weathered, forubly, and curled, are the 
effects of immoderate wet. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
2. Full of ſhrubs ; buſhy. | N fo 
5 Gentle villager, . 
What readieſt way would bring me to that place ? 


ryden, 


—Due welt it riſes from this ſhrubby point, Milton. 
On that cloud-piercing hiilf EE 
Plinlimmon, the goats their /hrubby browrze 
Gnaw pendent. | Phillips, 


To SHRUGG. wv. 2. { ſchricken, Dutch; to tremble.] To ex- 
preſs horror or diſſatisfaction by motion of the thoulders or 
whole body. | 
Like a tcarful deer that looks moſt about when he comes 
to the belt feed, with a /hrugging kind of tremor through all 
her principal parts, ſhe gave theſe words, Sidney. 
The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind of ſhrug 
ging come over her body like the twinkling of the faireſt 
among the fixed ſtars. | Sidney. 
Be quick, thou wert beſt 
To anſwer other buſineſs; frug'}t thou malice ? Shakeſp, 
He grins, ſmacks, /brugs, and ſuch an itch endures, 
As prentices or ſchool-boys which do know 
Of ſome gay ſport abroad, yet dare not go. Dorne. 
KG They grin, they rug, | 2 
| They bow, they 1narl, they icratch, they hug, Savift, 
To SHRUG. vv. a. To contract or draw up, 
He /hrugs his ſhoulders when you talk of ſecurities, Addiſ. 
Zealots will brug up their ſhoulders, Blount, 
lle forugg'd his ſturdy back, —— | 
As if he felt his ſhoulders ake. „ Hains. 
SHRUG. 1. .. [from the verb.] A motion of the ſhoulders 
ulually expreſſing diſlike or averſion. 
5 nd yet they ramble not to learn the mode, 
How to be dreſt, or how to liſp abroad, e 
To return knowing in the Spaniſh rug, Cleavuland. 
As Spaniards talk in dialogues, | 


SHRUNK, The preterite and part. paſſive of /riuk. 
Leaving the two friends alone, I frunk atide to the Ban- 
ueting-houſe where the pictures were. Sidney, 
The wicked fbrunk tor tear of him, and all the workers 


3. The fail ropes. It fecws to be taken ſomeumes ter the 


lails. 


* 


of iniquity were weublcd, i Maccabecs. 
| S$URUNKEN, 


Knolles's Hit. of the Turks. 


One of thele trees, with all his young ones, uy ſhroud _ 


jets, and is a kind of juniper, a ſhrub belonging to the ſpe- 


Of heads and ſhoulders, nods and ſprugs. Hudibras., 
Put on the critick's brow, and fit X 

At Will's, the puny judge of wit, 

A nod, a ſhrug, a ſcornful ſmile, 

With caution us'd, may ſerve a while. Sac. 


_Snxav'x®ny, The part. paſſive of V riuł, 
She wetghing the decayin z plight, 
And />r ken nnews of = choſen knight; 
Would not a while her forward courſe purtuc. Fairy Q: 
It there were taken out of mens minds, vain opinions, it 
would leave the minds of a number of men, poor run. 
things, full of melancholy. Bacon. 
To Sub DER. w. 4. [fchuddrin, Dutch.] To quake with | 
fear, or with averſion. | 
A the other pathons fleet to air, | 
As &..uottul thoughts, and raili embrac'd deſpair, 
And ring tear, Shakeſpeare. 
Tue ſtright was general; but the female band 
With horror f5zd47'ring on a heap they run. 
Love; alas! I /Sudder at the name, 
My blood runs backward, and my fault'ring tongue 
Sticks at the ſound, Smith. 
Cz#far will tarink to hear the words thou utter'ſt, 
Ani /pudder in the midit of all his conqueſts. Adcdzſon. 
Youh's-bold courage cools, : 
Each /4ud{'rin; owns tlie genius of the ſchools. Duuciad. 
To SHU'FFLE. H. a, [Freling, Saxon, a bultle, a tumult.] 
1. To throw into diſorder z to agitate tumultuoully, ſo as that 
one thing takes the place of another; to contuſe; to throv- 
together tumuituoully, 55 
Wen the heavens Due all in one, 
Ihe torrid, with the trozen zone, | 
Then, ſybil, thou and I will grect. Cleaweland. 
From a new Ding and diſpoſition of the component 
particles of a body, might not nature compole a body di- 
" ſoluble in water? | Boyle. 
In molt things good and evil lie ed, and thruſt up to- 
ether in a contulcd heap; and it is ſtudy which mult draw 
yarn forth and range them. South's Sermans. 
When lots are /buflled together in a lap or pitcher, what 
rxkcaſon can a man have to preſume, that he (hail draw a white 
- Kone rather than a black? South's Sermons. |} 
A glimpſe of moonſhine ſheath'd with red, 
A fuld, ſullen and uncertain light : es 
That dances thro' the clouds and ſhuts again. Dryden. 
Children thould not loſe the conſideration of human nature 
in the hung. of outward conditions. The more they have, 
the beter numoured they ſhould be taught to be, Locke. 
We thall in vain, buffing the little money we have from 
one another's hands, endeavour to prevent our wants; de- 


Dryden. 


cay of trade will quickly walte all the remainder. Locke. 
Thcſe vapours foon, miraculous event, Gs 
Sbngi d by chance, and mix'd by accident, Blackmore, 
Sh iff and entangl'd in their race, „ 
They claſp each other. Blackmore. | 


He las hei the two ends of the ſentence together, and | 


by taking out the middle, makes it ſpeak juſt as he would | 


have it. „ Aiterbury. 
Tis in no wite ſtrange that ſuch a one ſhould believe, thut 
things were blindly fuſed and hurled about in the world; 
that the elements were at conſtant ſtrife with each other, 
8 | % 3, Woodward. 
2. To remove, or put by with ſome artifice or fraud, 
I.! can no other anſwer make, but thanks; 
And oit good turns 


Are fouled off with ſuch uncurrent pay. Shakeſpeare. 
VVV | : is . 
Nou firm for doctor Caius, hath appointed 
That he ſhall likewiſe /hufle her away. Shakeſpeare. | 


It any thing hics, we take it to ourſelves; if it mitcurries, | 


ve /buffie it oft to our neighbours. L' &firange. 


It was contrived by your enemies, and /huffied into the | 


papers that were ſeiz dd. f Dryden. 
| it, when a child is queſtioned for any thing, he perkiits to 
ſbuſſie it off with a fal 
3. To ſhake; to diveſt. SEE 
X In that fleep of death, what dreams may come, 
When we have /2uficd off this mortal coil, 25 | 
Muſt give us pautc. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To change the poſition of cards with reſpect to each other. 
The motions of /buffling of cards or caſting of dice, are 


very light, ©: - Bacon. 
We lure in vain the cards condemn, _ 8 
Ourſelves both cut and /uffl'd them. Prior. 


5. To torm tumultuouſly, or traudulentix. 
They ſent forth their precepts to cohvent them before a 
court of commiliion, and there uſed to ue up a furnmary 
pProceeding by exaunination, without trial or jury. Bacon. 
He ruffled up a peace with the cedar, in which the Bume- 
lians were 9 Hoauel. 
To SHUFFLE. v. u. 8 N 
1. To throw the cards into a new order 8 . 
A tharper both /buffles and cuts. I' EAHrange. 
Cards we play © NY 

A round or two, when us'd, we throw away, 
Take a freſh pack, nor is it worth our grieving 

Who cuts or } Nes with our dirty leaving. 
2. To play mean tricks; to practiſe fraud; to evade fair queſ- 


ons. | | 
J myſelf, leaving the fear of heaven on the left hand, and 
hiding mine honourhn my neceſſity, am fain N Shak. 
1 have nought to do with that fhufling ſect, that doubt 
eternally, and queſtion all things. 
The crab adviſed his companion to give over /huflixg and 
_ doubling, and practiſe good faith. 39 5 L'Eſtrauge. 
Isis an unhappinets that children ſhould be fo much ad- 
dicted to the humour of /uffine. L' Eftrange. | 
It a {teward be ſuffered to run on, without bringing him to 
a reckoring, ſuch a fottiſh torbearance will teach him to 
Jh»ffle, and ſtrongly tempt him to be a cheat. South, 
Fo cheſe arguments concerning the novelty of the earth, 
there are ſome /huffiing excuſes made, Barnet. 
Though he durlt not directiy break his appointment, he 
made many a /duffling excule. Arbuthnot's Hit, of Fohu Bull. 
3. To ſtruggle; to ſhift. | | 
| our lite, good maſter, 
Mutt ruffle for itſelf. 
4. To move with an irregular gait, 
Mincing poetry, 
Tis like the forc'd Salt of a ſhuffling nag. Shakeſpeare, 
SHUFFLE. 7./. [from the verb.] | 
1. The act of diſordering things, or making them take contu- 
| ſedly the place of each other. 
Is it not a firmer foundation for contentment, to believe 
that all things weie at firſt created, and are continually dif- 
oted for the beſt, than that the whole univerſe is mere bung- 
ing, nothing effected for any er but all ill- favouredly 
cohled and jumbled together, by the unguided agitation and 
ride Mes of matter? Bentley's Sermons. 
2. A trick; an artifice. | 
Ie gifts of nature are beyond all ſhams and /ufles. 
| | L' tjtrange. 
$HU'FFLECAP. 2. . | Mae and cap. ] A play at which nio- 
jeg ls ſhaken in a hat, 

Te lolt his money at chuck farthing, /hnflecap, and all- 
fours. Arbuthnss H:flory of Fohn Bull. 
e ch barks n.ſ. [from hufie.} He who plays tricks or 

ſhuffles. 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 


JH VUFFLINGLY. adv. from fuffe.) With an irregular gait, | 


I miy go uſtingiy, tor I was never briore walked in 
trammels;z yet 1 ſhail drudge and moi at centtancy, till I 
have worn off die lutctung in my pace, Dryden, 


G ran willig. | 


Glanwile's Defence. | 


SHY 


| To SHUN, v. a. {apcunian, Saxop.] To avoid; to decime; 


to endeavour to eſcape; to eſchew. 
Conſider death in ĩtſelf, and nature teacheth Chr iſt to hun 


The lark ſtill Ax; on lofty boughs to build, 


Her humble neſt lies ſilent in the field. Waller. 
Birds and beaſts can fly their toe: 

So chanticleer, who never law a fox, 

Yet /hun'd him as a failor ſbuns the rocks, Dryden. 


Cato will train thee up to great 
And virtuous deeds : do but obſerve him well, | 

Thoul't u misfortunes, or thou'lt learn to bear them. 

Addiſon, 
SHU'NLESS, adj. [from faun.] Inevitable; unavoidable, 

Alone heenter'd - 1 5 

The mortal gate of the city, which he painted | 

With /burnleſs deſtiny. Shakeypeare's Coriolanus. 
0 SHUT, v. a. preterite, hut; part. paſſive, ut. { pereran, 
Saxon; /chutten, Dutch.}] 


r 


1. Tocloſe ſo as to prohibit ingreſs or regreſs; to make not 
open. 
Kings ſhall ut their mouths at him. Iſaiah, li. 15. 
_ Toa ſtrong tower fled all the men and women, and but 
it to them, and gat them up to the top. Judges, ix. 51. 
We lee more exquiſitely with one eye hu chan with both 
open; for that the spirits viſual unite more, and become 
ſtronger. 25 Bacon s Natural Hiſtury. 
She open'd, but to ſhut | ey 
cell'd her pow'r, the gates wide open ſtood, Milton. 
2. To incloſe; to confine. | 
Before faith came, we were kept under the law, hut up 
unto the faith, which ſhould afterwards be revealed. Gal. iii. 
They went in male and female of all Beth; and the Lord 
ſhut him in. | Ger. Vil. 16. 
3. To prohibit; to bar. ee | 
Shall that be but to man, which to the beaſt 


Is open? Milion. 
4. To exclude. | | A | 
On various ſeas, not only loſt, _ Wo | 
But hut from ev'ry ſhoar, and barr*d from ev'ry coaſt. | 
5 We | Dryden. 


5. To contract; not to keep expanded. 
Harden not thy heart, nor ht thine hand from thy poor 
brother. | Deut. XV. 3. 
6. To SHUT out. To exclude; to deny admiſſion. | 
| Beat in the reed, 


The juſter you drive it to /but of the rain. Tee Huſb. | 
| Shakeſpeare. 


In ſuch a night 8 85 
To /hut me out? pour on, I will endure, 
 Witdom at one entrance quite /5ut out. 
Ile in his walls contin'd, | | _ 
Shut out the woes which he too well divin'd. Dryden su. 
Sometimes the mind fixes 1ſ-If with ſo much carneliuiets 


Alton. 


on the contemplation of {ome objects, tat it /þuts owt ail other | 


thoughts. Locke. 


7. To SYUT up. To cloſe; to confine. Up is ſometimes little 


more than emphatical, b 5 
Thou halt known my ſoul in adverſities; and not hut me 
up into the hand of the enemy. Pjalms xxxi. &. 


A lols at tea, a fit of ſickneſs, are trifles, when we conti- 


geons. | Addiſon's Spectator. 

His mother Dt up half the rooms in the houſe, in which 
her huſband or ſon had died, 

Lucullus, with a great fleet, ut up Mithridates in Pi- 

-- any. : 

8. Ti > Sub r . To conclude, 

The king's a-bed, 55 N 
He is ſhut vp in meaſureleſs content. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Although he was patiently heard as he delivered his em- 


baſſage; yet, in the hutting up of all, he received no more | 


but an inſolent anſwer. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks, 
Jo leave you bleſt, I would be more accurit, 
Than death can make me; tor death ends our woes, 

And the kind grave hut u the mourntul ſcene. Dryden, 


When the ſcene of lite is t wp, the flave will be above | 


his matter, if he has acted better. Collier of Envy. 
To SHUT. v. . To be cloſed; to cloſe itſelf. | 
SHUT. Partic:pial adjective. Rid; clear; free. Mi 
We mult not pray in one breath to find a thief, and in the 
next to get /hut of him. L' Eflrange. 
SHUT, 2, /. [from the verb.] N 


1. Cloſe; act of ſhutting. 


I fought him round his palace, made enquiry _ 
Of all the flaves : but had for anſwer, 

That ſince the hut of evening none had ſeen him. Dryd. 
2. Small door or cover. | | 
The wind gun is charged by the forcible compreſſion of 
air, the impriſoned air ſerving by the help of little falls or 

ſhuts within, to ſtep the vents by which it was admitted. 
PEELED 5 Wilkins. 
In a very dark chamber, at a round hole about one third 


part of an inch broad, made in the u of a window, I | 
Neauton's Opticks, | 


placed a glaſs priſm. 
There were no ſbuts or ſtopples made for the animal's ears, 
that any loud noiſe might awaken it. Ray on the Creation. 
SHU'TTER. . /. {from hut. ] 5 EE 
1. One that ſhuts, 
2. A cover; a door. | 
The wealthy, 8 ED, 
In lofty litters borne, read and write, 


Or ſleep at eaſe, the futters make it night. Dryden's Ju. 
SHU'TTLE. u. ſ. ¶ ſchietſpoele, Dutch; ſkutul, Iſlaudick. J The 


inſtrument with which the weaver ſhoots the croſs threads, 
I know life is a ſhuttle. Shakeſp. Merry Wiwes of Windſor. 
Like fhuttles through the loom, to twittly glide * 
My feather'd hours. Sandys, 
What curious loom does chance by ev'ning ſpread! 
Wich what fine /butt/e weave the virgin's thread, 
Which like the ſpider's net, hangs o'er the mead ! 
EE: hs Blackmore. 
SHU'TTLECOCK. . J. [See SHITTLECOCK.] A cork ſtuc 
with teathers, and beaten backward and forward, | 
With dice, with cards, with balliards far unfit, - © 
With /uttlecocks miſſeeming manly wit. Hubberd's Tale. 
SILY. adj. { ſchoave, Dutch; ſchifo, Italian.] 
1. Reſerved; not familiar; not free of behaviour. 
She is repreſented in ſuch a /by retiring poſture, and covers 
her boſom with one oi her hands. Addiſon's Guardian. 
What makes you oy, my good friend? There's no 2 
loves you better than J. lIrbuthnot's Hiſt. of Fobn Bull. 
2. Cautious; wary; chary. 
I am very by of employing corroſive liquors in the prepa- 
ration of medicines; 5 oyle, 
We are not / of aſſent to celeſtial informations, becauſe 
they were hid trom ages. lanviile s Scep/. 
We grant, although he had much wit, 
H' was very y of uſing it, 
As being loth to wear it out, 
And theretore bore it not about. 


| Hudibras, 
3. Keeping at a diſtance unwilling to approach. 


Hooker. 


\Woe unto you ſcribes z for you /5ut up the Kingdom of 


heaven againſt men. Fe Oe Matt. xxlii. 13. 
Dangerous rocks /but up the paſſage. Raleigh, | 
What barbarous cuttoms! TS 2 
Shu? uh a deſart ſhore to drowning men, | 
And drives us to the cruel ſeas. Dryden s Aneid. 


der whole families put to the ſword, wretches bt up in dun- 


adiſon. 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 
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A foy fellow was the duke; and, I bel; 
of his withdrawing. Shakejp. A aſi 
The bruiſe AY and afterwarg.”” Mea 
ſtinking ulcer, which made ny body — 
routhrot"s Billy, , 
The horſes of the army, having a 4 0 
were no longer , but would come up to 5 es "ore me, 
out ſtarting. 4 „IAV tet, with. 
But when we come to ſeize th' inviting . Trav; 

Like a /hy ghoſt, it vaniſhes away, S prey, 
4. Suſpicious; jealous ; unwilling to ſuffer near Norry, 
Princes are, by wiſdom of ſtate, ſomewhat [by ente 
ceſſors; and there may be ſuppoſed in queens mY their fue. 
proportion of tenderneſs that way more than ; Shamtalncg 

F $, 

I know you y to be oblig'd ellen. 
And ſtill no Ab oblig d by me, 


g | 
g lufling | ee, 
Metals, quenched in water, give a /ibilag;y*, 9%. 


tion or hi 1 
ſound. Bacos ilang 
A pipe, a little moiſtened on the inſide, _ : Hifry, 
ſolemn found than it the pipe were dry; but yet wi is rs 
degree of /ib:lation or purling. Bacon's N. TA leert 


Src 82 E. 2. 2 [ ele Latin. ] A pes 4 Hijir, 
trees you have the palm, olive, and 5... 
To SICCATE. . a. (Reo: Lathe, T dr. Peachon, 
SICCA'TION. 7. . [from /iccate. Th act of q i 
SICCI'FICK, 771 Iecus LAY fo, Latin.) ase 
SYECITY., 2. /. | ficcite, Fr. ficcitas, from fecut Fail ele 
* ; a ; want ot malte N WD. } Di. 
hat which is coagulated by afier; fcity will go. 
quation from an ech bumlity, ns fd dgl. 
| rown's Valgar F... 
I be reaſon ſome attempt to make ür fte nf 7 
drinets of its fleth. Brown's Vulgar 770 I 
In wt Ing of medicaments conlider what {nk 
heat and feerty is proper. iſeman's <a; 
SICE, 1. J [ fix, French.] The number fix"at dice. ; 
; My ttudy was to cog the dice, ; 
And dext'rouſly to throw the lucky ce; 
To ſhun ames-ace, that (wept my itakes away 1000 
SICH. adj. Such. See SUCH. e 
I thought the for.l would have made me rich: 
But now I wote it is nothing jich; 5 
For either the ſhepherds been idle and ſtill, 
And led of their theep what they will. 
SICK. adj. [reoc, Saxon; ſiect, Dutch. !] 
1. Aﬀicted with diſeſme. 
Tis meet we all go forth, EO 
To view the jick and feeble parts of France, © gigi, 
In poiſon there is phy ſick; and this news, © 
That would, had I been well, have made me jick, 
Being pick, hath in ſome meaſure made me well. Shake 
Caſſius, I am ic of many griefs. Shakeſp. Jul. Cel. 
Ammon was fo vexed, that he fell ich for Tamar. 2 Car 
BE Where's the Stoick can his wrath appeaſe, | 
Io ſee his country fick of Pym's dileale? Claren 
8 > eſpair 
Tended the fich, buſick from ccuch to couch. Miu 
A A ſpark of the man- killing trade 
ö Fell ick. = | | Driden': Fer. 
Nothing makes a more ridiculous figure in a war's |, 
than the diſparity we often find in him ic and well, Ji 
2. Diſordered in the organs of digeſtion; all in the Ronact, 
3. Corrupted. = { = 
ſl What we oft do beſt, _ 
By /ick interpreters, or weak ones, is 
Not ours, or not allow'd: what worſt, as oft 
Hitting a groſſer quality, is cried u 2 
For our beit act. . Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
4. Diſgu ted. : a 
| 1 do not, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men: 
But rather ſhew a-while like tcartul war, 
Jo diet rank minds ick of happinels, 
And purge th' obſtructions, which begin to {op 
Our very veins ot life. . obakeſfeart. 
He was not ſo /ick of his maſter as of his work. ö 
a ; : ti rau'ts 
Why will you break the Sabbath of my Gays, 
No jc alike of envy and of praiſe? 


i, 
* 


Sperſer'; Pat, 


| diſeaſe, Not in uſe. 
| 85 A little time before 
} _ Our great grandſire Edward ic d and died. 
To SICK EN. V. 4. [from ick. ] | 
1. To make ſick; to diſeaſe. 
Why ſhould one earth, oneclime, one ſtream, one breatiy 
| Raiſe this to ſtrength, and ſicten that to death? Fl. 
2. To weaken; to impair. 
ES | Kinſmen of mine have 
By this ſo ficken'd their eſtates, that never 
They ſhallabound as formerly. ShakeſÞ, Heng VI, 
To SI'CKEN, H. u. | 
1. To grow lick; to fall into diſeaſeQ. SE 
I know the more one ſichens, the worſe he is, Shake. 
The judges that ſat upon the jail, and thole that atienur's 
' ſickened upon it, and died. ; Baits 
Merely to drive away the time, he /icken'd, 10 
Fainted, and dy*d; nor would with ale be quicken J. Mil. 
12. To be ſatiated; to be filled to ditgult. | 
rs Though the treaſure 
Of nature's germins tumble all together, 
Even till deſtruction cen, anſwer me Macbeth 
To what I aſk you. Shakeſpeare 5 Mache. 
3. To be diſguſted, or diſordered with abhurrence. 
Ihe ghoſts repine at violated night, 4, 
And curſe th' invading fun, and. iche at the 99 I 


7 


Lale. 


4. To grow weak; to decay; to languifh. | 
| 815 8 thick and loſe. as when the fight begun, 
Their huge unweildy navy wattes away: | 
So ſicten waining moons too near the fun, Dod. 
And blunt their creſcents on the edge ot 7 / 
- IR wa on ſets WAG 8 think; p. 
eaſures /icken, and all glories un. 1 
sens. adj. [ — Welſh; eber, Duich.] Sure; ces 
rm. a 
Being ſome honeſt curate, or ſome vicar, , a. 
Come with little, in condition c. Hubberd's e 
SI'CKER. adv. Surely; certainly. 
Sicker thou's but a lazy loord, 
And rekes much of thy ſwink, 
That with fond terms and witleſs words, Spenſer 
To bleer mine eyes doſt think. 90 ſecolt or 
SI'CKLE. ». /. [7acol, Saxon; fichel, Dutch, t: A reaping 
Acula, Latin-] The hook with which corn 15 cut; 37 
hook | 


OOK. . : a 0 all the Felds 
God's harveſt is even ready for the fickle, an Vin lars 
yellow long ago. Sperſe | 
Time ſhould never, 
In life or death, their fortunes lever ; 
But with his ruſty fickle mow 
Both down rogether at a blow. 


14rd. 
H When 


To SICK. vv. n. [from the noun. } To ſicken; to take a 
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Till with his ſilent fickle they are mown. 
$cxLEMAN» . .. [from fickle. ] A reaper. 


$1 CK BR+ r kl Auguſt wear 
5 nburnt ic Hen, ot Rug 55 N 
C 2 from the turrow, and be merry. Shakeſp. 
Their ficklers reap the corn another ſows, Saxdys. 


SYCKLINESS. F 
bitual gueaſe. | 
His words to way ward ficklineſs and age. Shakeſpeare. 
Next compare the /ickiineſs, ncalthtulncis, and truittulnets 


of the 1everal 3 5 
eickL v. ad. (from. fick. ] 


Which in his death were perfect. 
LY; adj. (from ick. | 
Not healthy; not ound; not well; : 
1 Im fall'n out with more headier will, 
Totake the indiſpos'd and /ichly ht 

For the tound man, 


sick 


For he went fick{y torth. 
Is this thy vow unto my /ickly heart. 
And early cocks have ſummon'd me away. 


Nor do his wings with. ic feathers droop. 
Would we know whar health and eale arc worth, let us atk 
one that 1s el, or in pain, and we have the price, Grexv, 


Shows in he: cheek the roſes of eighteen; 
Prictis'd to lüp, and hang the head atide, 
Feaints into airs, and languiſhes with pride, 


Im patient both of night and day, 
hen Stella ran to my relief. 
. Faint; weak; languid 


Namur in vain expects that ray; 


Should ſhine near William's fuller ö 
ö SICKLY. v. 4. [from the adjective,] To make dilealed; 
to taint with the hue of diſcaſe. Not in uſe, 


Is. ſcllied o'er with the pale catt ot thought. Shakeſpeare. 
drecx ESS. 1. J. [from ick. ] | 1 1 


1. State of being aticealed. 


As loth to loſe him. 
2, Diſeaſe; malady. 


My numbers leflen'd. 27 
Himſelf took our infirmities, and bare our fcanefſes. Mair, | 
When I tay every /ickneſs has a tendencyto death, I mean 


. 1 . — GL 6.7 , 3 
ery indiviaual gebnefs as well as every Kind. Waits. 
Truſt not tov much your now reiltlets charms; . 
Thole age or 100N Or ate diſarms. Pope. 


z. Dorder un the organs of digeltion, 
lb E. x. J. ride, Saxon; %%, Dutch. ] 
1. Tue parts ot animals rortied by the rihs. 


Dre the ſott fear ful prople to the flood 
Commit their woolly s. 1 
, Any port of any hody vppoled to any other part. 


au 
five for the turning of the ſcrew, it it were ſo that both its 
Jus won equiponucrates EF 


2. The right or leit. 
4. Margin; edge; verge. 


Aly lvan ſcene, with various greens was drawn, 


nas upon their heads, lying down by the ſides of toun- 
tans, | 1 . As. liſon. 
. Any kind of local reſpect. | . 
They looking back, all the caſtern /ide beheld — 
Ot Paradiſe, VVV uton, 
our {nbitance be indeed divine, 
a cant ceaſe to be, we ale at worſt 
On this /e nothing. Ny, 


b. Party; intereſt ; faction z ſect. 


And hardly ſhall I carry out my /ide, 


Face. 


7. 


m the ſunſhune- 


eſteem of all ides by the impartiality of his behaviour. Adadiſ. 


81D 


When torn has once felt the fickle, it has no more benefit 


57,6 _ <a 
Yer whom Time gently ſhakes his wings o : — 


. /. (from fickly. ] Diſpoſition to ſickneſs; ha- 
Impute | 


Years. | 4 Grant: 
Not in health. 
We wear our health but /zcaly in his life, 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


ſomewhat diſordered. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Bring me word, boy, if thy lord looks well; f 

ö Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar. 
A pleaung cordial, Buckingham, ; 
; Shakeſpeare. 
Ine moon grows ge at the light of day, | 
Dryden. 
Time ſeems not now beneath his years to ſtoop, 


Dryden. 


There attectation, with a fickly mien, 


When on my /ickly couch I lay, 


To animate the doubtful fight, 


In vain France hopes the fickly light | 
Prior. 


The native hue of reſolution 


I do lament the Ac of the king, 


My people are with fickne/s much enfeebled, 
' Shakejpeare's Henry V. 


Warn two hors with rankling malice meet, 


BC CalilQUEF much, 


ED Thomſon. 


the tables were written ou both their ſides, on the one fate 
1 on the our. | Exod. xxxil, 15. 
The torcè or theſe outward ſtreams might well enough 


_ Wilkins, 


Or where Hydalpes' wealthy fide | 5 
Pays tribute to the Perſian pride. | Roſcommon. 
Poor wretch } on ſtormy eas to loſe thy life; 
Fer now the flowing tile RO 
Hal brought the body nearer to the fide. 
Pie temple ot Diana chatte, 


Dryden. 


Shades on the „des, and in the midſt a lawn. 


I contd tee perious defied in glorious habits, with gar-. 


. To take the widow, . 
Anyerates, makes mad her filter Goneril; 


Shakeſpcare's King Lear. 
3 Their weapons only. | 0 

%em'd on our ſide; but tor their ſpirits and ſouls, 
Ins word rebellion, it had froze them . ä 
Anh are in a pond. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
your, cuſtom, and at laſt number, will be on the /i of 


Her huſband being alive. 


Sprat. 

| Men he always took to he 2 
Us triends, and dogs his enemy; | 
* 10 never ſo much hurt had done him, 

bis own ide did falling on him. Hudibras. 


In the ferious part of poetry the advantage is wholly on 
Tr S ale. 1 * a ; - Dryden. 
dat perion, who fills their chair, has juſtly gained the 


| pet not our James, though foil'd in arms, deſpair, 
Jo on hs /ide he reckons half the fair. — Tickell, 

Srl me valuing thoſe of their own fide, or mind, 
ul make themſelves the mcaſure of mankind :; 
ondly we think we honour merit then, 
Het” but praiſe ourſelves in other men. 

And ou the taſte obſcene reclaims our youth, 
ane the paſſions on the fide of truth; | 

Tn the ſoft boſom with the gentleſt art, 

Aur 0 cach human virtue in the heart. Fee. 

Uther Fr placed in _contradittin&ion or oppoſition to an- 

olle > uled of perſons, or propoſitions reſpecting each 
There be | : 

worn 1, an a ſharp and cruel fight, many being ſlain and 
The on both ſides. Koller Hiſtory of the Turks. 

about ther fü not caſily received by ſuch as continually are 

denen 1 oo at have ĩt: on the e the plague taketh 
int of thoſe th a freſn air. Bacon. 

with an do well ſatisfied of my own weakneſs to be pleaſed 


Pope. 


Shakejpeare”s Richard III. | 


Swift. 


7 £ 4 . a5 8; - 5 DE. 
Thur gory /des [roi bicet;ng fiercely fret. Farry Queen. 


3 


hs Dryden. | Þ 


Milton. 5 


| 


SIDE. adj. {trom the noun. ] Lateral; oblique; not direct; 


To SIDE, v. 2. [trum the noun. ] To take a party; to engage 


tions, ſo did all who affected novelties adhere to that tide, 


Pope. . 


SYDEBOARD. 1. / 


wickcts, and leaving them no more than one can get in at © 


It is granted on both det, that the fear of a Deity doth 
univerſally potlets the minds of men. Tilotjon's Sermons, 
Io nations ſtill purſu'd 
Peculiar ends, on each ide reſolute | 
To fly conjunction. Phillips, 
being on either ſide. 
They pretume that the law doth ſpeak with all indifferency, 
that the law hath no ide reſpect to their perſons. Hooker, 
Lake ot the blood, and ſtrike it on the two fide potts, and 
on the upper door poit of the houles. Exod. xi. 7. 
cople are ſooner reclaimed by the fide wind of a turpriz:, 
than by dowuright admonition; L"Ejtrange. 
One mighty ſquadron with a fide wind ſped. Dran. 
The parts of water, bein geallly leparuble from each other, 
will, by ajide motion, be calily removed, and give way to the 
approach vt two pieces of marble, | Locke. 
What natural agent could turn them aſide, could unpel! 
them ſo ſtrongly with a trantverle ſide blow againit that tie- 


ing ? | Bentley's Sermons. 

He not only gives us the full proſpects, but ieveral unex- 
pected peculiarities, and fade views, unoblerved by any painter 
but Homer. Pope s Freſact t9 the Iliad. 

My tecret enemies. could not torbcar tome exorettions, 
which by a /ife wind reflected on me. Sabfyt. 
in a taction, | | 

Vex'd are the nobles who have ed | 

In his behalf. | Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

All riung to great place is by a windiug {air ; and ii these 
be tactions, it is Sl ide a man s telt whiltt riſing, and 
balance nimicit when placed. | Bacon 

As toon as diſcontents drove men into filings, as ill hu- 
mous fall to the dilaftected part, which cautcs inflamma- 


i | | King Charles. 
Terms rightly conceived, and notions duly fitted to thein, 
requue a brain tree from all inclination to /iding, or attec-. 
tion to opinions tor the authors takes, before they be well 
nnderttuod.. I +. - Digby on Bodies. 
Not yet ſo dully deſperate CI I 
_ To ſide againit ourſelves with fate; | 
As criminals, condemn'd to ſufter, 
Are bimded firit, and then turn'd over. 
The princes ditter and divide; | | | 

Some follow law, and ſome with beauty file. Granville. 
It 1s pleaſant to ſee a verle of an old poct revolting trom 


Hudibras 8 


All ide in parties, and begin th' attack. Pope. 
Thoſe who pretended to be in with the principles upon 
which her majeſty proceeded, either abſented themſelves wher« 
the whole cauſe depended, or ſided with the enemy, Sæoiſt. 
The equitable part of thoſe who now /ideagainit the court, 
will probably be more temperate. $Iv1}t. 
[ile and band.] The ſide table on which 
conveniencies are ptaced for thoſe that eat at the other table. 
An itately /deboard by the wine 5 
That iragrant tmell diffus'd. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
No /ileboards then with gilded plate were drels'd, 


No iveating Haves with mailive dithes preis d. Dryden. 
_ The ſnow white damalk enigns are dilplay'd, HE 
And glitt'ring ſalvers on the fuleboard land. Ring. 


Tue thining Adeboard, and the burnith'd plate, 

© Let other mintters, great Anne, require. Prior. 
Scipio Africanus brought trom Cartnage to Rome, in ul- 
ver vellels, to the value. of 119667. 15 5. 9. a quantity 
excecded afterwards by thefudevoards of many private tables 
| Arbuthnot. 


of tlie theatre. 


Why bows the /idebox from its inmoſt rows? Pope. 
SI DEFLY., u. /. An inſect. | 


Derbam's Phyjico-Theology. 


roweit way. 3 2 a : 
The chatfcring with diſſenters is but like opening a few 


ſqueez - 
| Swift. 
ed very gently and fidling through the two principal 


Gulliver" s Trawcls. 


ing his body, 5 
1 pal 
{trects. | 


time, and that not without ſtooping andi, and 


idling, and others upſide down, the better to adjuſt them to 
the pannels. | S<vi/t. 


front; not direct, 


She darted from her eyes a fidelong glance, 
Jult as ſhe ſpoke, and, like her words, it flew z 


Seem'd not to beg what ſhe then bid me do. Dryden. 
The deadly-wound is in thy foul : | 
When thou a tempting harlot dott behold, 
And when ſhè caſts on thee a /idelong glance, | 
Then try thy heart, and tell me if it dance? Dryden. 


The reaton of the planets motions in curve lines is the 
attraction of the ſun, and an oblique or ſidelong 3 
„ oc lte. 
The kiſs ſnatch'd haſty from the /idelong maid, 7 hump. 
SI'DELONG. ad. „ 
1. Laterally; obliquely; not in purſuit; not in oppoſition. 
en ,, : | 
Winds under ground, or waters, forcing way, ' 
Sidelong had puſh'd a mountain from kig kat, 
Half ſunk with all his pines. — Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
As a lion, bounding in his way, | 
With force augmented bears onus his prey, 
Sidelong to ſeize. ryden's Ce and Alcyone. 
2. On the ide, 
It it prove too wet, lay your pots Julelong; but ſhade thole 
which blow from the afternoon ſun. wvelyn's Kalendar. 
SI'DER. u. /. See CIDER. 
SI'DERAL. adj, [fromſidus, Latin. ] Starry; aſtral. 
Theſe changes in the heav'ns, though flow, produc'd 
Like change on (ea, 2 blaſt, 
Vapour and miſt, and exhalation hot, ; 
Corrupt and peſtilent! Ailion's Paradiſe Loft. 
Ade muſt gives" — S 
Sure hopes of racy wine, and in its youth, 
Its tender nOnages 3 the ones g boughs | 
With large and juicy offspring, that «.cnes 2 
The 3 nippin 1 Fold ade ral blaſts. = Phillips. 
SI'DERATED. adi. 1 * fideratus, Latin.] Blaſted; planct 
ruck. ; 
: Parte cauterized, gangrenated, fiderated, and mortified, 
become black; the radical moiſture, or vital tulphur, ſuffer- 
ing an extinction. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ideration, French; fideratio, Latin. ] 


SIDERA'TION. 2. . Ly. 
A ſudden e or, as the common people call it, 


2 blaſt; or a ſudden deprivation of ſenſe, as in an apo- 
lexy. : 

i The contagious vapour of the very eggs produce a mor- 

tification or /ideration in the parts of plants on which they 


mendous weight and rapidity, when whole worlds are a tall- } 


2, Any continued endeavour to gain poſſeſſion. 
1 


3. [Siege, F rench.] Seat; throne. Obſolete, 


| From men of royal jiege. 


its original ſenſe, and fiding with a modern ſubject. Addi/. | 


SI'DEBOX. z. /. | fideand box. ] Seat for the ladies on the tide || 


Why round our coaches crour the white-glov'dbeaus ? | 


From a rough whiuſh maggot, in the inteſtinum rectum of 
| hortes, the fadeny proceeds. 
{To SUDLE. v. u. [from pyice.] To go with the body the nar- 


A fellow nailed up maps in a gentleman's clolet, ſome 


SI'DELONG. adj. Lide and long.] Lateral; oblique; not in 


| To Sd. v. x. [pican, rice xxan, Saxon; ſuchten, 


, | 
$1 — 1. /. Lide and an.] An aſſiſtant to the church. 

A gift of ſuch goods, made by them with the conſent of 
4 — fi yen * — ry, = void, Ayliffe's Parergon, 

N . D. tr 0 "ay 6 
SI DEWISE, a on — 1 Dee ny 
The tau bloffem hangs the head | 

Sidexvays, as on a dying bed; a 

And thole pearls of dew ſhe wears, 

Prove to be preſaging tears. Milton. 
I in the third experiment the image of the ſun ſhould be 
diawn out into an oblong torm, either by a dilatation. of 
every ray, or by any other caſual inequality of the refrac- 
tions, the 114me vhiong image would, by a ſecond refraction 
made fdewayy, be drawn out as much in breadth by the 
Ike dilatatiom of the rays, or other caſual inequality of the 
_ retraction uderwaye, | ewwton's Opticks, 
SIEGE, 2. /, | ſiege, French. ] | 
1. Ihe act of beletiing aturaned place; a leaguer. 

. Ourecntle's ſtrength 

Wit laugh a rge to ſcorn: here let them lie, 

ill tanune cat them up. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Iuſceme, by the manner of their proceeding, that the 
Turks purpoted rather by long fege than by affault to take 
the town. | A nolless Hijtory of the Turks, 

Ine more I ſee pleaſures about me, ſo much more 1 feel 

Torment within me, as from the hateful fiege 

Ot contraries, Milton Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 


Beat away the bury meddling fiend, 
That lays ttrong fiege uo this wretch's ſoul, | 
And trom his botom pu- 2 this black deſpair. Shakeſp, 
Give me ſo much of your time, in exchange of it, as to. 
lay an amiable ige to the honey of Ford's wife. Shakeſp. 
Love ſtood the fiege, and would not yield his breatt. 
| | Dryden. 


Þ Drawing 5 15 the eyes of all around, | | 
rom lotty /zege began theſe words aloud to ſound, Spen/; 
4. Place; claſs; ke. Oblolete. * e 8 bea. 
| I fetch my life and being | | 7 
f | Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Your ſum of parts 7 | 


Did not together pluck tuch envy from him, 
As did that one, and that in my regard — _ | 
Ot the unworthielt fiege, _ Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
5. [Siege, French.] Stool. | | | 
Itentereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the permeant 
parts, as the mouths of the meſeraicks, and accompanieth 
the inconvertible portion unto the ſiege. Brown's Vue, Err. 
To SIEGE. v. a. [ger, Fr. from the noun.] To belege. 
A word not now in ule, | | 
Him he had long oppreſt with tort, | 
And faſt impriſoned in fieged fort. * Fairy Queen, 
SIEVE. 1. /. [from it.] Hair or lawn ſtrained upon a hoop, 
by wich flower is teparated from bran, or fine powder from 
coarſe; a boulter ; a ſearce. | | 
Thy counſel 
Falls now into my ears as profitleſs 


As water in a ſieve. Shaleſpeare. 
In a ſieue Ill thither fail, CG? 

And like a rat without a tail, | RS OD 

Ii: do—Fll do- Il do. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


An innocent tound a fieve, and preſently tell to topping 


| the holes. Eftrange. 
It lite ſunk through you like a leaky eve, | 
Accuſe yourſelf, you liv'd not while you might, Dryden, = 


ToSIFT. v. 4. (riyran Saxon; ten, Dutch. 

1. Jo leparate by a heve. . . 55 
In the uu of {uct favour ail that came out could not 

be expected to he pure meal, but mult have a mixture of pa- 


dir and bian. Motion. 
2. Io ſeparate; to part. 3 SI OE 
When yellow tands are ed from below, e,, 

The glitt'ring billows give a golden thow. _ Dryden. 


3. To examine; to try, 
We have//ted your objections againit thoſe pre-eminences 
royal. | ticoker, Preface. 
All which the wit of Calvin could from thence draw, by 
Jifting the very utmoit ſentence and ſyllable, is no more than 
that certain ſpeeches ſcem to intimate, that all Chriſtian 


churches ought to have their elderſhips. oer. 
fear me, if thy thoughts were /i/ted, | 
The king thy ſovereign is not quite exempt 
From envious malice of thy ſwelling heart. Shakeſp. 


As ncar as I could fl him on that argument. SH. 
Opportunity I here have had N 
To try thce, t thee, and confeſs have found thee 
Proof againſt all temptation as a rock. ä 
Ot adumant. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
One would think, that every member who embraces with 
vchemence the principles of either of theſe parties, had tho- 
roughly /jted and examined them, and was ſecretly con- 
vinced of their pieference to thoſe he rejects. Addiſon. 
SI'FTER. 2. /. [from t.] He who ſifts. . 
S1 was uſed by the Saxons for victory: Sighert, famous for 
victory; Sigwward, victorious preſerver; Sigard, conquer- 
ing temper: and almoſt in the tame ſenſe are Nicocles, Ni- 
comyachus, Nicander, Victor, Victorinus, Vincentius, Sc. 
| 5 Gibſon. 
Dutch.] 
To emit the breath audibly, as in grief. . 
I lov'd the maid I married; never man 
Siga truer breath. Shakeſpeare's Coridlanus. 
I'll not be made a ſoft and dull-ey'd tool, 
To ſhake the head, relent, and ſigh, and yield . 
To Chriſtian interceſſors. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
He /ighed deeply in his ſpirit, and taith, Why doth this 
generation ſeek after a ſign? Mark, viii. 12, 
For the oppreſſion of the poor, for the /ighing ot tne needy, 
will I arile, 8 Pſalm Kit, 5. 
Happier he, | 
Who ſeeks not pleaſure through neceſlity, 
Than ſuch as once on flipp'ry thrones were pl-c*'d, _ 
And chating, ah to think themſelves are chas d. Dryden, 
The Wa too longs to be alone; 


Leaves all the ſwains, and 44500 tor one. Prior. 
Thus feghed he away the melancholy night. 
— — Arbuthuot and Pope. 
To SIGH. wv. a. To lament; to mourn. Not in ute, 
Ages to come, and men unborn, | 
Shall bleſs her name, and /76 her fate. Prinr. 


SIGH. . from the verb.] A violent and audible emiſlion 
of the breath which has been long ret«ined, as in fadneſs. 
Full often has my heart ſwoln with keeping my es im- 
priſoned; full often have the tears I drove back tron mine 
eyes, turned back to drown my heart. Si lucy. 
Love is a ſmoke rais'd with the fume of feb: ; 
Being purg'd, a fire ſparkling in lovers eyes. S . 
What a /igh is there! The heart is ſorely c! arg*d, Shax. 
Laughing, if loud, ends in a deep ig; aud all pleatuars 
have a ſting in the tail, though they carry beauty 2 the - 


are laid. Ray on the Creation. 
S1I'DESADDLE. 2. /. Lide and ſaddle.} A woman's ſeat on 
horſeback. | 


8 y thing I have 2” X A 
reaſy written; but, on the other fide, my 
* 2 Sn that what J have long conſidered may be as 
My f. an ordinary judge will condemn. Dryden. 
But erg © ines would my choice decide; 
PD Juſtice bends to neither ide. Dryden. 


face, aylor. 
In Venus' temple, on the ſides were ſeen 
Iffuing fighs, that ſmok'd along the wall. Dryden, 
SIGHT. 2. 7 [zerwe, Saxon; ficht, geſicbt, Dutch. 
1. Perception by the eye; the 1 2 of ſecing. on 
10 


'$IG 


If bees go forth right to a place, they muſt needs have 


tWht. : 
O loſs of 4, of thee J moſt complain! 
Blind among enemies! O worte than chains, CON 
Dungeon or beggary, decrepit age! —Mriiton's Agomites. 
Things invitible to mortal t. Miiten, 
Tis ſtill the tane, although their airy ſhape 
All but a quick poctick Ag cicape, 
Ny eves are ſomewhat dmith grown; 
For Nature, always in the right, 


Bacon. 


Deabam. 


Now did the fign reign, and the conſtellation was come, 
under which Perkin ſhould appear. Bacon Henry VII. 
Atter ev'ry toe tubdu'd, ihe tun 
Thrice through the /igns his annual race ſhallrun, Dry. 
6. Note of reſemblance. 
7. Enſign. 
Ihe enſign of Meſſiah blaz'd, 2 
Alott by angels borne, his /n in heaven. Milton. 
3, Typical repretentation z ſymbol. 


Lo your decays atapts my fight. Seu.) 


Ihe holy ſymbols or uns are not barely ſignificative; 
but what they repreſent is as certainly delivered to us us the 


2. Open view; a lituution in which nothing obftrudts theeye, } ſymbols themielves. Brerewood. 
Undaunted Hotipur 9. A tubfeription ot one's name: as, a fign manual. 
Brings on his army, eager unto. fight, Io Sia. v. a. | figno, Latin.] 
And plac'd the ſaine hetfore the king in gl. Dunicel. 1. To mark. 8 


Wocas cait his wond'ring eyes around, 
And all the Tyrrhene army had inet, : 
Stretch'd on the ſpacious plain from ictt to right, Dry. 

I met Brutidius in a mortal tri, hts | 
He's dipt for certain, and plays Icaſt in fight, D. Juv, 
3. Act of ſceing or beholding. 

Nine things to igt required are; 
The pow'r to ſce, the light, the vitible thing, 
weing not tog ſmall, too thin, too nigh, too my 
Clear ſpace and time, the form diſtinct to bring. Daves, 
Mine eye purſu'd him ſtill, but under ſhade on 
Lott cs of him. Ailton's Paradiſe Loſt, b. iv. 
Wat form of death could him atiright, | 
Who unconcern'd, with ſtedfatt /ight, | 
Could view the ſurges mounting ſtcep, 5 
Aud moniters rolling in the decp! Diyden's Horace. 
Having little knowledge of the circumſtances of thoſe St: 
Paul writ to, it is not itrange that many things lie concealed 
to us, which they who were concerned in the letter under- 
ſtood at fir / gt. 8 | CREE Locke. 
4. Notice; knowledge, IE 

1 f vate letter to 2 perſon of piety, 

hould never come to any one's A be but 


Wake. 


* 


It was writ as à pri 

an afſtirance thatit 1 

her own. NIN 
5. Eye; inſtrument of ſeeing. 

Prom the depth of hell they lift their fight, 


And at a diftance tec fuperior light, de 
pervious to the eye, or other point fixed to guide 


6. Aperture] 
the eve; as, the /ights of a quadrant. 
'Fiwtr armed waves in charge, their heavers down, 
Ticreyes of fire ſparkling through /ights of ſteel. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
7. Spectacle; ſhow; ching wonderful to be ſeen. 
Thus are my eyes {till captive to one ſight; 
Thus all my thoughts are flaves to one thoug 


ht ſtill. 


Sidney. | 
Them ſcem'd they never {aw a /ight ſo fair | | 
Ot towls ſo lovely, that they iure did deem | 
1 hem heav'nly born. | | Spenſer. 


| Not an eye 
Hut is a- weary ot thy common igt, 
due mine, which hath defir'd io tre thee more. Shakefp. 
Motes laid, I will turn atide and lee this great fight, why 
die huſh 15 not burnt, Exod. iu. 3. 


i took a felucca at Naples to carry me to Rome, that I | 


right not run over the ſame ige a ſecond time. 
Not proud Olympus yickis a nobler gt, 
*Fhovgh gods aflembled grace his tow ring height, 
nan what more humble mountains oſter here, 
here, in their bleſſings, all thole gods appear. 
| Bctore you pats th* unaginary fights = 
Ot lords and earls, and dukes, and garter'd knights, 
While the ſpread fan o'erſhades your cloſing eyes, 
Then give one flirt, and all the vition flies. Pope. 
Saur. adj. [from et.] Secing in a particular man- 
ner. Id is uled on] 
eb ted. Suu 2 l 
Is they might, to avoid the weather, pull the joints of 
the coach up close, to they might put each end down, and 
Kenan as dilcovered and open/eghtred as on horfcback. Sid. 


Ad. liſou. 


Pope. 


The king was very quick gte in diſcerning dithcultics, | 


and raiſing objections, and very flow in maſtering them. 
| 8 oi 2000 2 CANON 
S1CUTPULNESS. 3. / [from fight and full.) Perſpicuity; 
clscarnels of ught, Not in uſe. | | 
But {$1}, although we tail of perfect rightfulneſs, 
SK, we to tame thele childiſh ſuperfiuitics; | 
Lebus not wink, though void of 
SI'GHTLESS. adj. [from figbt.}] 
1. Wanting gat; blind. . OE 
Thie 1atent tracts, the giddy heights explore, 
Ot all who biindly creep, or fghbt/s ſoar. | 
2. Not iightly; olfentive to the eye; unpleaſing to look at. 
Poll of unpleating blots and g/s ſtains, i, 
Patch'd with foul moles, and eye-offending marks. Shak, 
SYCGHTLY. 4. . {from gt.] Plating to the eye; ſtriking 
to the view, -- | RE | oo 
It lies as /ightly on the back of him, 
As great Aicides ſhews upon an aſs. Shaxeſp. K. 
Their having two eyes and two ears fo placed, is more 
fightly and uſeful. 
A great many brave fightly horſes were brought out, and 
only one plain nag that made ſport. L'Eftrange.. 
We have thirty members, the moſt of all her ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects : we elected a preſident by lus height, Addi/, 
SI'GIL. A. . | /igtilum, Latin. ] Seal. 

Sorceries to raiſe th' internal pow'rs, wo 
And gels tram'din planetary hours. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
SIGN. . /. | /igne, French; /ignum, Latin. ] 

1. A token of any thing; that by which any thing is ſhown, 
Sigus muit retemble the things they ſignity. Heoker. 


$/gns5 for communication may be contrived from any va- | 


riety ot objects of one kind appertaining to either ſenſe, 
| Holder. 
To expreſs the paſſions which are ſeated in the heart by 
outward /igzz, is one great preceptof the painters, and very 
d.thcult to perform. Dryden's Dufrejſnoy. 
When any one uſes any term, he may have in his mind a 
determined idea which he makes it the Kei of, and to which 
he ſhould keep it ſteadily annexed. | Locke. 

2. A wonder ; a miracle. : | 

It they will not hearken to the voice of the firſt in, they 
will not beliere the latter gn, Exod. iv. J. 
Covcr thy face that thou ſee not; for I have ſet thee for a 
fin unto lirael, ae n. 6; 
Compell'd by fgns and judgments dire. Milton. 
A picture hung at a door, to give notice what is ſold within. 
nds, and pray'd him tell, 


- 


of I tound my miſs, truck ha 
To hold acquaintance till, where he did dwell; 
He barely nam'd the ſtreet, promis'd the wine; 


But his kind wife gave me the very ig. Donne. 
Underneath an alehouſe paltry gu. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
True forrow's like to wine, | | 
That which is good doth never need a gn. Suckling. 


Wit and fancy are not employed in any one article 10 

much as that of contriving /igzs to hang over houſes. $2612. 
4. A monument; a memornl. 

The fire devoured two hundred and fifty men, and they 


became a/ %. ; Numb. xxvi. 10. 
5. A conſtellation in the zodiack. 


There ttay until the twelve celeſtial Signs 


upon 


Dryden 4 


| S16NA' TION. . 
] SUYGNATURE, 
| Jens, Latin, ] 


y in compolition, as qucr/ighte.l, ſhort- | 


pureit ig u .f. Si. lney. | 


Pope. | 


John. 
More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. | 


You /ign your place and calling in full ſeeming 
With meckneſs Mnd humility 3 but your heart 
I cramm'd with arrogancy. 
2. i S/gner, French.] To ratity by hand or tcl, 
Be pleas'd to /ig theſe papers: they are all 
Ot great concern! Dryden's 
3. To betoken; to ſignify; to repreſent , ; 
The ſacraments and ſymbols are juſt tuch as they ſeem; 
but becauſe they are made to be /igrs of a ſecret myſtery, 
they receive the names of what themtelves de. Taylor. 
SLIGNAL. 2. ſ. ¶Jigual, French; ſennale, 8 
given by a bgn; a lign that gives notice. 
The weary tun hath made a golden ſet, 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives /:7aal of a goodly day to-morrow. 
Scarce ihe dawning day began to ſpring, | 
As at a/igna! giv'n, the ſtrects with clamours ring. 
OG Dryden. 
SIGNAL, adj. | fignal, French.] Eminent z memorable ; re- 
markable. | : | 
Ile was eſteemed more by the parliament, for the /ignel 
acts of cruclty committed upon the Iriih. - Clarendon. 
The Thames frozen twice in one year, ſo as men to walk 
on it, is a very ſignal accident, | at. 
SIGNA'LITY. #. J. {from igaal.] Quality of ſomething re- 
markable or nemorable. | | | 
Ot the ways whereby they enquired and determined its 
ſignalitz, the firſt was natural, ariling from phylical 


Clecinenes. 


LEE] 
+ 


| | | Brown, 
It ſeems a /ignality in Providence, in erecting your ſo— 
ciety in ſuch a juncture of dangerous humours. Glanville, 
To SYGNALLIZE. v. a. | /ignaler, French. ] To make emi- 
nent; to make remarkable, 
Many, who have endeavoured to fienalize themſelves by 
works of this nature, plainly dilcover that they are not ac- 
quainted with the moſt common 1yſtems of arts and ſciences. 


Some one eminent ſpirit, having foralized his vatour and 
fortunc in defence of his country, or by the practice cf po- 
pular arts at home, becomes to have great influence on the 
people. e Savift. 
SUGNALLY. adv. [trom fignal.] Eminently ; remar 
_menorably, | | | 

Perſons fienally and eminently obliged, yet miſhing. 
urmoſt of their greedy deligns in {ſwallowing bath gifts and 
_ giver too, in teac of thanks for received kindneftles, have be- 


betokening. 
A hoitcthoc Ba 


tion, he rauled untoa lunary reprelentation. Brown. 


1. Align or mar 
mark. | | 

The brain being well fu 
natires, and images, will have a rich treaſure always ready 
to be ottered to the ſoul. | .. Watts. 


man fouls, in their firſt origin, are ſuppoſed to be ſtampt 

with, we have no need of in diſputes againſt atheiſm. Bentl. 
Vulgar parents cannot ſtamp their race | | 

i P oþe's Odyſſey . 


With e of {uch majeſtick grace. 
2. A mark upon any matter, particularly upon plants, by 
which their nature or medicinal uſe is pointed out. 
All bodies work by the communication of their nature, 
or by the impreſſion and /ignzatures of their motions : the 
diffution of 4pecics viſible, ſeemeth to participate more of the 
tormer, and the ſpecies audible of the latter. Bac. 
Some plants beqr a very evident /ignature of their nature 
aud ule, e 
Seek out for plants, and /ignatures, 
To quack of univertal cures. 


diſtinguiſh them from one another. 
3. Proof; evidence. 

| The molt deſpicable pieces of decayed nature are curi- 
} ouſly wrought with eminent Ain ,es of divine wiſdom. 


Baker on Learning. 


Some rely on certain marks and fignatures of their elec- 
tion, and others on their belonging to 
church or ſect. 5 Rogers Sermons, 
4. [Among printers.] Some letter or figure to dittinguiſh 
different ſhieets. | | ; 
SI GNATVURIST. 7. .. [from 
- doctrine of ſignatures. | 
Signaturiſis ſeldom omit what the ancients delivered, 
drawing unto iuference received diſtinctions, Broxun. 
Q1'GNET. 2. ſ. | figrette, French. 
the ſcal- manual ot a king. 
3 I've been bold, | 
For that I knew it the moſt gen'ral way, 
Too them to ule your /igzet and your name. Shak 
Here is the hand and teal of the duke : you know the cha- 
racter, I doubt not, and the /ignet. ._ Shakeſpeare. 
| Give thy /ignet, bracelets, and ſtaff, Gen. xxxvili. 18. 
He delivered him his private /ignet, Knolles. 
He knew my pleaſure to diichurge his bands: 
Proof of my life my royal fignet made, 


ſignature.) One who holds the 
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Yet ſtill he arm'd. Dryden's Aurengzcbe. 
8 T: e impreſlion of a /ignet ring. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
IGNIFICANCE, . 
CTC ERIE Fu. J. [fron gun. J 


1. Power of ſignifying; meaning. | 
Speaking is a ſcuſible expreſſion of the notions of the 
mind by diſcriminations of utterance of voice, uſed as ſigns, 
having by conſent ſeveral determinate ſgnificancies, Holder. 
It he declares he intends it for the honour of another, he 
takes away by his words the fgnificance of his action. 


2. Force; energy; power of impreſſing the mind. 
The clearneſs of conception and expreſſion, the boldneſs 
maintained to majeſty, the /ignificancy and found of words, 
not ſtrained into bombalt, muſt eſcape our tranſient view 
upon the theatre, | | Dr;.ten. 
As far as this duty will admit of privacy, our Saviour 
hath enjoined it in terms of particular jignificancy and fotce. 
G2 Atterdary. 

I have been admiring the wonderful fenificancy of that 
word perſecution, and what various interpretations it hath 
acquired, Swift. 


Have wives 6 abaut their annual reckomng. Shakeſpeare, 


3. Importance; moment; conſequence. 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


panth.] Notice | 
I im; trom gui. 
_ Shakeſpeare. | 


caules. 


Adaijon's Spectator. | 


kably z | 
of the 
took theniclves to barbarous threatenings. Seuth's Serm.| 
/. [from /7gno, Latin, ] Sign given; act of | 
ptiſta Porta hath thought too low a_ona-. 
1. J. | ſgnature, French; fignatura, trom | _ 
E impreſſed upon any thing; a flamp; a 


rniſhed with various traces, /ig- | 


That natural and indelible fgnature of God, which hu- 


More againſt Atheiſm. | 


Hudibras. | 
Herbs are deſcribed by marks and /ignatures, ſo far as to | 


Glanville.” 


iome particular 


J A ſeal commonly uted tor | 


Stilling feet. 
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How fatal would ſuch a diſtinction have 
reigns, when many a circumſtance of leſ 
been conſtrued into an overt act of high treaſon s 

SIGNIF ICANT. adj. | fignifiant, Fr. fignifican ain. 
1. Ex preſlive of iomething beyond the external oy 
Since you are tongue-ty*d, and ſo loth to f. = 

In dumb egnificants procſuim your thought. m_ 

2. Betokening; ſtanding as a ligr; of ſoinething kate. 

Iz was well faid ot Plotinus, that the ttas were | 

0 


fi ug 20 2g 
| 0 


caut, but not efficient. - 
3. Expreſſive or repretentative in an eminent degrees K. 
to imprets the intended meaning. dre; forcible 

Whercas it may be objected, that to add to elicit. 
ties ſuch rites and ceremonies as are Significant 5008 Ou. 
tute new lacraments. e Wake 
Common lite is full of this kind of Senificant Hooker, 

hons, by knocking, beckoning, frowning, ang cxpicl- 

and dumb perſons are ſagacious in the ule of them. . 
Ine Romans joined both devices, to make tlie em — 
more /gnificant z as, indeed, they could not too m = its 
tol the learning and military virtues of this ember NY pop 
4. Important; momentous. A low word. Bring Addi, | 

SIGNIFICANTLY, adv. [from fignificant.] With fore. 
expreſſion, | WET to! 
Chrittianity is known in Scripture by 
cantly as by the ſimplicity of the Goſpel, 
py oor ng [ fagnification, French 

1. The act of making known by figns, 
A lye is properly a ſpecies of injuſtice, 


no name ſo n. 
South's Sermons, 


5 /ignificatio, La. 


and a violation of 


the right ot that perſon to whom the falle ſpeech is diretted: 
for all ſpeaking, or fignificatien of one's mind, 1 


s mind, implies an act 


or addreſs of one man to another. Stuth 


2. Meaning expreſſed by a ſign or word. 
An adjective requireth another word to 
him, to ſhew his fegrr7fication. 
Brute animals make divers motions to have ſey 
catious, to call, warn, cheriſh, and threaten, His, 
S1GNIFICATIVE, adj. [ fignificatif; Fr. from ſignify.) 1 
1. Betokening by an external ſign. 0 
The holy ſymbols or figns are not barely fenifective, hyt 
what by divine inſtitution they repretent and teltify tina our 
fouls, is truly and certainly delivered unto vs. Breroxvucd 
2. Forcible; en de | 1 
Neither in the degrees of kindred they were deſtitute of 
fignificative words; for whom we call grandtather, they 
called ealdtader z whom we call great-grandtather. they 
called thirdafader. Ca Remaing 
SIGNIFICATORY. 2. J. [from /ignify.} That which Henines 


or betokens. | | 
Here is a double fignificatory of the ſpirit, a word and 1 
. 8 | Terk. 


„ be | | 
To SI'GNIFY. wv. a. [ fignifier, French ; ignifice, Latin. 


be joined with 
Cidence. 
eral fem 


| 


4 
* 


1. To declare by ſome token or ſign. 
1 be maid from that ill omen turn'd her eyes, 
Nor knew what g the boding fign, | 
But found the pow'rs diſpleas'd. Driden, 
'T hoſe parts of nature, into wluch the chaos was div des, 
they /ienificd by dark and obſcure names; as the night; tyre 
tarus, and oceanus. Burnet's Theory of the Eant, 
2. To mean; to expreſs, _ h 
UL Lite's but a walking ſhadow ; a poor player, 
That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the ttage, 
And then is hcard no more! It is a tale. 
Told by an idiot, full of ſound and fury, | 
 _ Srgnifzine nothing! Shakeſpeare's Macbuib. 
= Ws Stephano, /ignify . 
Within the houle your iniſtreſs is at hand. Sate tar. 
3. To import; to weigh, This is ſeldom uted but interrcgae 
tively, vt fientfies ? or with much, little, or ncthing. 
_ Though he that ins frequently, and repen:s trequently, 
gives realon to believe his repentances betoie Cod 
nothing ; yet that is nothing to us, Tay, 
What jignifies the ſplendor of courts, conſidering tie (lar. 
attendances that go along with it? "Eftrarge, 
He hath one way more, which although it ei e e 
men of ſober reaſon, yet unhappily hits the tutp:cious hue 
mour of men, that governors have a deſign to impole. 
95 | | Tillolſon. 
e liebe 
n the 


If the firſt of theſe fail, the power of Adam, we 
fo great, will agnify nothing to the preſent ſocicties 
world, | | 8 Lacie. 

What ſicniſies the people's conſent in making and 1epeuinng 
laws, it the perſon who adminiſters hath no tie? Set. 
4. To make known. | 

| I']l to the king, and iii to him, 5 
That thus I have reſign d to you my charge. Ade. 
He ſent and ſignified it by his angel unto Joan, Neg.. 
The government ſhould /ignify to the Proteitants of Irc- 

land, that want of filver is not to be remedied. Sz“, 

To SU GNIFY. S. 1. Lo expreſs meaning with tore. 

If the words be but comeiy and {crit ing, and me fene 
gentle, there is juice; but where that wanteth, tue 
is thin, 4. 


SI'GNI alian.] Lordſhip; 


irn rt 
aligns 
c 


; 
demunon. 


9) 4 
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ORY. 7. ſ. [ feigrorta, It 
If ancient ſorro be mott reverent, 
Give mine the benefit of Zgniory, 
And let my griefs frown ou thc upper hand. 4, 
„ hat me 
Through all the fig2ior4es it was the firſt, 
And Proſpero the prime duke. Sa 
The earls, their titles, and their Segniarics 3 
* Fe. eue. 
They muſt reſtore again. Dunies's 
My brave progenitors, by valour, 76%, 
Gain'd thoſe high honours, princely f 
| And proud prerogatives. | 
S1GNPOST, 7. . [ /igz and ff.] T 
_ hangs, | | 
He ſhould ſhare with them in the pres 
A ſhed or /ignpojt, _ Ben Jobi 
"I its nest. Lenden of our author's hath bel 
ſo many. ignpaſt daubers, that now tis grown uy 
ther by their want of (kill than by the commonnete 
SIKER. adv. The old word for jure, or jure 1 
SIKERNESS, . ſ. from /iker. ] Surcnels ; Jatetye 
SI'LENCE. 2. /. | falence, French; /ilentium Lau.) 
1, The itate of holding peace. ; fence . 
.. Vato me men gave ear, and waited and kept * xxix, 21. 
oritv ove! 


af 
4 * 0 


100.7 


| Wl. 
hat upon which a 49 
erving ;. 
o, Cali. 
copicd V 
llome, 1e. 
* 5 - . 


counſel. ; - 
I ſuffer not a woman to teach, nor to wulp 1 Tin. l. 3% 
the man, but to be in /lence. _ M. 


Firtt 30 himſelf he inward Aue broke. 


2. Habitual taciturnity; not loquacity. turn into, Lack, 
I think the beſt grace ot wit will hort!) pt aner, 
And diſcourſe grow commendabk n none ©, the-, 

3. Secrecy. | | 

4. Stilnets ; not noiſe. . 8 « ceite; 

Here all their rage, and ev'n their mon Pose. 
And ſacred /ilence re\gas, and uniserſal pe 
5. Not mention. 3 | 
Thus fame ſhall be atchiey'd, 13 Iſiles. 
And what moſt merits fame in {ence int of ſyrecÞ: 

SILENCE. interj. An authoritative reſtraint ob f. 

Sir, have pity; I'll be his furecty- 5 
12 7 , ore . 0 
| Silence: one word m Toer bar wos Shake 7; 


Shall make ns chide thee, 


den 6 
vided, 
Tu tar- 
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bakeſped 1 


| 61h r. adj. LAilens, Latin. 
1. Not {peaking 3 mute. | 


1 Not talkative 3 not l0qu{1CIous. 


1 Stills n12vi0g no note. 


& Wanting emcacy. 


„ kot mentioning. 


3. Without noite. 


1. Witzout mention. 


VUCPLOSE, adj. [ fitcitia, Latin.) Hulky ; full of hutks. 


$!1GI%05E, adj, { /iligtiroſus, Latin.] Made of fine wheat. 


1 . 


v. a. {from the noun.) To ſtill; to oblige to 


gid peace ſt the people, that to's pow 'r N 
. eee et ap wales, ſilenc d their pleaders, and 
ew” erticd their freedoms. { | Shakeſpeare, 
D.iprop* Hlador is /ilenc'd. 1 : Henry VIII. 

* «adtul bell; it trights the ifle - 

Silence that _ g & n Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
w_ beret 6 an oracle, and filenced thoſe that moved 
This pare Bacon's Henry VII. 
= d not the mouths of worthy martyrs be /ilencert, 
"expoſed unto wolves, gave loud expreiſions of 
and were heard as high as heaven. 

Brown's Vulgar Erroars. 


«a C171 1 
the Que 
Thus co 
who being 
their faith, 


is would filence all further oppoſition. Clarendon. 
5 Sine? in dark ſorrow 1 my days did ſpend, | 
Duld got ſ{lcrce my complaints. Denharm. 
105 e dying lovers, and their floating ſons, 
. 12 g PLE 
KAY: ome : guns * 
enſend de fight, and {lence all our guns. Walle 


Ha they duly conhde! cd the extent of infinite knowledge 
17ers thele would have flenced their teruples, ang they 
ores the amazing myttery, Rogers's Sermons. 
* Iexſe him altogether to filence me, to that I hall not 
late with difficulty, but wholly be difabled to open 
. — to any articulate utterance; yet I hope he will 
my mou race; even in my thoughts, to praiſe him. abe. 
give Th 5 hund Ter ſpoke, nor durſt the queen reply; 
A reverend horror flere 4 all the ſky. 


Jmy God, J cry in the day time, and in the night ſeaton 
"6 ko FA op 
Iam not lent. : 1 Jſalin XXit, 2. 
Filont, and in face + 5 | 
Confounded long they lat as ſtricken mute. Milton. 
2 10t filent to me: leit if thou be /ilent, I become like 
thote that go Coon into the pit. Fſalm xxviii. 1. 


Uiviles, adds he, was the molt eloquent and molt ent of 
nen; he * now that a word ſpoken never wrought 10 much 
ab N . ; 1 * : 
wand 25 4 word Concealed. Notes on the Odyſſey. 


| Deep night, dark night, the ſent of the night, 
The time of night when Troy was let on fire, | 
je time when [creech-owls ery, and ban-dogs how], 
3 | Shakeſpeare. | 
Now is the picaſant time, | 
The cool, the filent, 12ve where ſilence yields 
To the night-warbling bird. 3 
L think an Hebraiſm. es 
Second and in{tromental cauſes, together with nature itte, 
without that operative faculty which God gave them, won 


dete leut, virtuelets, and dead. Kaleigb's Hiſtcry. | 
The lun to-meis dark, . g 
And Heut as the moon, 
Whpen the deſerts the night, 
Bid in her vacant interiv... cave. 


M Hon. | | 


: 7 R * 
This new created world, whereof in hell 


Pune is nut let. | Milton. | 
vr v. adv, {from filent.] 
l, Wiscat Ipeech. > 3 = 
wien with one three nations join to fight, | 
They /ently gontels that oe more brave. Dryden. | 


kor me they beg, each jelently 5 eta 
D.mands thy grace, and ſeems to watch thy eye, Dryd. 

You to a certain victory are led; 
Yourmen all arm'd ftand ſilentiy within. 


The difnculties remain ſtill, till he can ſhow who is meant 
by roht heir, in all thoſe caſes where the preſent poſſeſſor 
ban no fon: this he ile palles over. Locke. 


£L1010Us, 04, [from cilicium.) It ſhould be therefore writ- | 


E ciltciaub. Mladc of hair. : 2 | 
Phe flecieus and hairy verts of the ſtricteſt orders of friars, 
Aare their inttitution from St. John and Elias. Brown. 


Dit. 


| | Dick. 
„ TS: 5 | 
LW. gol{tiners.] A carat of which ſix make a ſcruple. 
„ ue, French, with botaniſts.] The fecd-veſlel, hutk, 
r ſhell of ſuch plants as are of the pulſe kind. Dic. 
dv. IQUOSE, 1 . { trom ſliqua, Latin, ] Having a pod, or 
SUOUOUS, captula, : 
alltiotetrapetalous/i/zgroſe plants are alkaleſcent. Arbuth. 
ME, 1. f. (reolc, Saxon. = 
L ihe thread of the worm that turns afterwards to a butterfly. 
The worms were hallow'd that did breed the ilk; 
Auch it was dy'd in mummy, which the ſkilful By 
Conſerr'd of maiden's hearts,  Shakefpeare's Othello. 
he tuff made of the worms thread. 


Lt nvt the creaking of ſhoes, or ruſtling of lle, betray | 


Pope's Ilia.l. 


Bilton WJ 


Dryden. | 


Worms devour leaves ſwiftly. 


SILKY. aj, ng 


SIL 
Graſshopperseatup the green of whole countries, and lla 


\ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Broad were the banners, and of lnowy hue, 1 


A purer web the /i/kworm never drew. Dryden, 


1. Made dt fil 


810 L. 1. ſ. [ry], Sax. 
ſound, Gothick.) 
door 


Grown tat with corn and ſitting ſill, 


2. Soft; pliant. 


Thele kind of knaves, in plainneſs, 
arbour more craft, and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty filky ducking obſervants, 
That ftretch thewr duties nicely. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
ue, French; ſulle, Dutch; ſulgan, to 


Ihe farmer's gooſe, 


Can tcarce get o'er the barn- door ll: 
And hardly waddles forth. 


SI'LLA PUB. 7, This word has exerciſcd the etymologiſts. 
Minſhew thinks it corrupted from favillizgbubbles. Junius 
omits it. Benthaw, whom Skinner follows, deduces it from 


the Dutch /ule, a PIP, and buyck, a paunch; becauſe jilla- | 
bubs are commonly a1 

a "ary 

Englith vinegar, eil a bouc, vinegar for the mouth, vinegar 


ily drunk through a ſpout, out of a jug with 
e belly. It teems more probably derived from gi, in old 


made pleaſant, ] Curds made by milking upon vinegar, 


uy Four heart to woman. Shakeſpeare. ; 5 
ö i cauled the thore to be covered with Perſian t tor him 
ty dead upon. , ' Knolles. i 


xtx. adj, 
„Malie of {jj . | 
Men counſel and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themlelves not feel but tuſting it, 
den counſel turns to paſſion, which before 
ould give preceptial medicine to rage 
er ſtrong madneſs in a ſilken thread; 2 
Curm ach with air, and agony with words. Shakeſp. 
w. Now will we revel it 9 5 
ith flken coats, and caps, and golden rings. Shakeſp. 

Ara dhe weeps, Ta 
2 words addrels' d ſeem tears diſſolv'd, 

qi: dung the borders of her Alten veil. 

* wt; tender. £4 
$1 Iman a lady fair, in court full oft 
An dige tem, him fecretly envide, 

ic wiſht that two nuch fans, ſo filken ſoft, 

Auch golden fair, her love would her provide. 

die youth of England are on fire, 


F Alken dalliance in the wardrobe lies. 
or th 


2000 Alb.] 


— — 


l  Shakeſþeares 
en the hills with plealing ſhades are crown'd, 
gels PS, are ſweeter on the /ilker ground. Dryden. 
fn 5 ki virtue in all the beauties of oratory, and you will 
i den mild | 
Dreſſed a l 
| |, Shall a beardleſs bo | 
ak d, flken wanton, 8 fields 
Mock is ſpirit in a warlike ſoil, 
ns the air with colours idly ſpread, 
no check ? hakeſpeare's K ing Joon. 
27 t and mercer.] A dealer in ſilk. 


weave fiken 10 1 1285 and weaver.) One whoſe trade is 


MN on Engliſh hate your Monſicurs paltry arts; 
The Chiner all lk. abea vers in your hearts. Dryden. 
Mütwozz. TA U and filk-weavers. atts. 
. 8 


Lu and worm.) The worm that ſpins 


Without the worm, in Perſian /ilks we ſhine. M aller. 


' 


Milton. 


Spenſer. | 


paſſions of men too violent to be reſtrained by | 
oe language. Watts's Improv. of the Mind. | 
Seer e eee le, 


fumes which he was then to reltore to its native yellow. Boyle. 


Joan ſtrokes a /ilabub or twain. | 
= 3 ſome rich farmer's wife and ſiſter dreſt, | 
'Al 


_ Wacreall ideas huddling run io faſt, 


Appears above, and groves for ever green. 
SILVER. u. /. {[reolpen, Saxon; filver, Dutch.] 


2. Any thing of ſoft ſplendour. 5 
In flumber clos'd her filver-ltreaming eyes. 
3. Money made of ſilver. . 


SILVER. ac. „ 
1. Made of ſil ver. 


Thou mad miſleaderof thy brain-fick ſon. Shakeſpeare. 


To SILVER. v. a. [from the noun. J 
1. To cover ſuperficially with ſilver. 


Joan takes her neat rubb'd pail, and now 
She trips to milk the tand-red cow; 
Where, tor tome ſturdy toot-ball twain, | 

Motton. 
A tealt, | | 
ght be reſembled to a lick man's dream, 


Thatillabubs come firit, and ſoups the laſt, _ King. 


81 . ILY. a. V. | trom/illy.} In a lilly manner; ſimply ; tool- 
8 | 


I wonder what thou and I | 
Did till welov'd ? were we not wean'd till then 
But ſuck'd on childith pleaſures fillily 2. 

Or flumder'd we in the 1even ſleepers den? 


þ 


0 Donne. 


Wo are caught as filzly as the bird in the net. TI Eftrange. 
i Do, do, look filldy, good colonel; 'tis a decent melan- 
1 


Oly after an abiolute deteat. Dryden's Spaniſb Friar, 


Ge rin 1. tiene. Simplicuy; weaknels ; harm 
„leis folly; . | 
doc, of the perſon does not derogate from the dig- 
nity oi v Characle;, © | 1 | 
ST'LLY. adi. Leg, German. Skinner.) © © © 
. tamic'sz innocent; inottenuve; plain; artleſs. _ 
2. Wau; helpleſs. „ 5 


After long ſtorms, 


In dread of death and dangerous diſmay, 
Wich which my Z#lp bark was tofled tore, | 


I do at length delcry the happy ſhore. Spenſer. 

3. Fooliſh; witlels. - : reel CO 
Perhaps their loves, or elſe their ſheep, : 

Was that did their filly thoughts fo buly keep. Milton. 


The meaneſt ſubjects cenſure the actions of the greatelt 
prince; the ſllieſt ſervants, of the wilelt maſter, 


5 Jemple. 
I have no diſcontent at living here; beſides what ariſes 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


moor, near Thorny, in all probability covered by inunda- 
tion, and theilt and mooriſh earth exaggerated upon the. | 


Hale. 


SI'LVAN. adj. [from filva, Latin.] Woody; full of woods. 


Betwixt two rows of rocks, a /ilvan ſcene 


Dryden. 


1. Silver is a white and hard metal, next in weight to gold. 


Waits's Logick. 


Pallas, piteous of her plaintive cries, 


Pope. 


Put my flver cup in the ſack's mouth. 
Hence had the huntreſs Dian her dread bow, _ 
Fair filver-ſhafted queen for ever chaſte. Milton. 
The flver-ſhafted goddels of the place. Pope's O4. 


3. White like ſilver. 


Of all the race of /i{ver-winged flies 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 
Than Clarion. | 


| Spenſer. 
Old Saliſbury, ſhame to thy filver hair, 


The great in honour are not always wile, 


So tweet a Kiſs the golden ſun gives not 


To thole freſh morning drops upon the roſe, 


As thy eye beams, when their freſh rays have ſmote 
The night of dew that on my checks down flows; 
Nor ſhines the filver moon one half fo bright, 


Through the tranſparent boſom of the deep, 


As doth thy face through tears of mine give light. Shak. 


| 4. Soft of voice, This phraſe is Italian, woce argentina. 
From all their groves, which with the heavenly noiſes, 


Of their ſweet inſtruments were wont to ſound, 
And th' hollow hills, from which their flver voices 
Were wont redoubled echoes to rebound, 
Did now rebound with nought but rueful. cries, 
And yelling ſhrieks thrown up into the ſkies, 
It is my love that calls upon my name, 
How filver ſweet ſound lovers tongues by night, | 
Like ſofteſt muſick to attending ears. Shakeſpeare. 


Spenſer . 


There be tools alive, I wis, 
Silver'd o'er, and fo was this. 
The ſplendour of ſilver is more pleaſing to ſome eyes, than 


that of gold; as in cloth of filver, and /itver'd rapiers. 


acon. 
Silvering will ſully and canker more than gilding. Bacon. 


A gilder ſhewed me a ring filvered over with mercurial 


2. To adorn with mild luftre. 


Here retir d the ſinking billows ſleep, 


And ſmiling 7 % ver d o'er the deep. Pope. 
SLY SSPRATED: 1. ſ. [fit 
: Silverbeaters chuſe the fineſt coin, as that which is moſt 


extentive under the hammes, | 
SI!LVERLING, #.þ 


ver and beat.] One that foliate 


Boyle. 


The timber or ſtone at the foot of the 


Saif. 


L'Efirange. | 


| from a /illy ſpirit of liberty, which I retolve to throw off, | 


| Such parts of writings as are ſtupid or filly, talſe or mit- 
taken, ſhould become ſubjeèis of occaſional criticiſm. Watts. 
SULLYHOW, A. /. [Perhaps from reh, happy, and heopr, 
the head.] The membrane that covers the head of the fœtus. 

Great conceits are raiſed of the membranous covering 
called the /il[xhow, ſometimes found about the heads of chil- | 
dren upon their birth. | 
SILT. #. J. Mud; lime. - 
Several trees of oak and fir ſtand in firm earth below the 


Gen, xliv. 2. 


Nor judgment under. wer treſſes lies. _ Sandys. | 
Others on filver-lakes and rivers bath'd 3 
Their downy breaſt. e Milton. 
Having a pale luſtre. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


2. Reſembling; having relemblance, 


| 


| 


7 SYMPER, v. u. I 


A thouſand vines, at a thouſand il verlingi, wall be for 
briars and thorns, | [jaink, vii. 23. 
81 55 — Lv. adv. [from ver.] With the appearance of 
1 . 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew 
That. /i{verly doth progreſs on thy cheeks. Shakeſpeare. 
ö 1. / s filver and ſmith.] One that works in 
ler. 5 
Demetrius a flverſmith made ſhrines for Diana. AA,, xx. 


SYLVERTHISTLE, 
SULVERWEED. fn. / Plants, 


SI'LVERTREE. 1. /. Lconocar podendron, Latin.] A plant. 


The leaves throughout the year are of a fine ſilver colour: 


it hath an apetalous flamineous flower, which is ſurrounded 
by a number ot lon leaves immediately under the flower- 
cup, which conſiſts of five narrow leaves; theſe are ſucceeded 


by cones, in thape like thoſe of the larchtree; the ſeeds are 


: each ot them included in a tquare cell. Millay. 
SLLVERY., adj. N apnr”, Beſprinkled with ſilver. 
A gritty tone, with {mall ſpangles of a white jilvery tale 
in it. Woodward on Fofils, 
Of all th' enamell'd race whoſe filv'ry wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the ſpriug, 
Once brighteſt ſhin'd this child of heat and air. Dumciad. 
SI'MAR. 2, /. [ /imarre, French.] A woman's robe, 
5h The ladies dreſs' d in rich mars were ſeen, 


Of Florence ſattin, flower'd with white and green, Dr;d. 


Gras a 1. { fmilaire, French; from ſimilit, Latin.} 
1. Homogeneous; having one part like another. = 
Minerals appear to the eye to be perfectly /imilar, as mes 
tals; or at leaſt to conſiſt but of two or three diſtinct ingre- 
dients, as cinnabar. e 
Ihe laws of England, relative to thoſe matters, were the 
original and exemplar from whence thole /imilar or parallel 
laws of Scotland werederived. Hale's Com. Law of Eng. 
SIMILARITY, 2. J. [from jimilay.} Likeneſs, b 
The blood and chyle ate intimately mixed, and by attri- 
tion attenuated; by which the mixture acquires a greater de- 
gree of fluidity and ſimilarity, or homogeneity of parts. 
| Arbuthnot. 


thing is illuſtrated or aggrandized. 


STIL E. 1. .. [ fimile, Latin.] A compariſon by which any. 


| Their rhimes, ; | 
Full of proteſt, of oath, and big compare, 3 
Want. miles. 1 „ bl rotlus and Crefſidas 
Lucentio ſlipp'd me, like his greyhound, 8 
Which runs himſelf, and catches for his maſter: r: 
A good ſwift mile, but ſomething curriſn. Shakeſpeare, 


1 In argument, : 
 Stmiles are like ſongs in love,  _ . 
They much deſcribe; they nothing prove. Prior. 
Poets, e a looſe to a warm fancy, not only expatiate 
in their /imiles, but introduce them too frequently. Forth, | 
SIMILITUDE. #. /. [ fmilitude, French; fimilitudo, Latin. ] 
1. Likeneſs; reſemblance, . 
Similitude of ſubſtance would cauſe attraction, where th 
body is wholly freed from the motion of gravity; for then 
lead would draw lead. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Our immortal fouls, while righteous, are by God himlelf 


beautified with the title of his own image and /imilitucde, 
SEE . | Raleiph 
Let us make man in our image, man 9 4 ; 
In our iilitude, and let them rule h . 
Over the fiſh and fowl. Milton. 


Similitude to the Deity was not regarded in the things they 
gave divine worſhip to, and looked on as ſymbols of the 
god they worſhipped. p Stilling fleet 
If we compare the picture of a man, drawn at the years 
ſeventeen, with that of the ſame perſon at the years of three- 
ſcore, hardly the leaſt trace or /imilitude of one face can be 
found in the other. S South's Sermons, 
Fate ſome tuture bard ſhall join, $642 5 
In fad. familitude of griefs to mine, | 
Condemn'd whole years in abſence to deplore, : 
And image charws he muſt behold no more. Pope. 
2. Compariſon; ſimile. F 
Plutarch, in the firſt of his tractates, by ſundryſimilitudet, 
 ſhews us the force of education. Wetton. 


Taſſo, in bis /imilitudes, never departed from the woods; 


that is, all his comparitons were taken from the country. 
D den. | 


STMITAR. z. /. [See CITNM ETER. A crooked or falcated - 


iword with a convex edge. | 
To SUMMER, v. 1. [A word made probably from the ſound, 
but written by Skinner, imber.] To boil gently; to boil 
with a gentle hiſſing. - | 
Place a veſſel in warm nd, increaſing the heat by degrees, 
till the ſpirit mmer or oi a little. ozle. 
Their vital heat and moitture may always not only fimber 

in one ſluggiſh tenour, but ſometimes boil up higher, and 


ſeeth over; the fire of life being more than ordinarily kinds 


led upon ſome emergent oceafion. More, 
SINNE . n. ſ. [ ſimnellus, low Latin. ] A kind of ſweet bread 
or cake. . 0 | 

SIMONTACK. 7. ſ. [ ſimoniaque, French; fimoniacus, Latin. 
One who buys or tells preterment in the church, | 

If the biſhop alleges that the perſon preſented is a fmoniach, 

or unlearned, they are to proceed to trial,  Aylifes 
SIMONIACAL. adj. [from /imoniack.)] Guilty of buying or 
ſelling eccleſiaſtical preferment. | 3 
Add co your eriminals the /imoniacal ladies, who ſeduce 
the ſacred order into the difficulty of breaking their troth. 
| | | \ pFßpectator. 
SI'MONY. . . ¶ monie, French; ſimonia, Latin. ] The crime 

of buying or ſelling church preferment. | 5 

One that by ſuggeſtion 
Tied all the kingdom; /mony was fair play, 
His own opinion was his law, CShakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Many papers remain in private hands, of which one is of 
ſimony; and I wiſh the world might fee it, that it might un- 
deceive ſome patrons, who think they have diſcharged that 
reat truſt to God and man, if they take no money for a 
iving, though it may be parted with for other ends leis juſ- 
tifiable. - Mi.alton's Life of Biſhop Sanderſon, 
No /imony nor ſinecure is known 

Garth, 


There works the bee, no honey for the drone, 
{from pymbelan, Saxon, to keep holiday, 
Sinner. He derives „immer from the ſame word, and con- 
firms his etymology by _ it /imber, It is perhaps de- 
rived from immer, as it may ſeem to imitate the dimples of 
a boiling.] To ſmile; generally to ſmile fooliſn- 


A made countenance about her mouth between fimpering 
and ſmiling, her head bowed ſomewhat down, {eemed to 
languiſh with over much idleneſs. Sidney. 

charge you, O men, for the love you bear to women, 2s 
I perceive by your /impering none of you hate them, to like 
as much as pleaſes them, Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
Stars above ſimper and ſhine, 
As having keys unto thy love, while poor I pine. Herbert. 
Let then the fair one beautifully cry, | 
Wi ſmiles of 1 Cecilia ſhine, | » 
ith imp ring arigels, palms and harps divine. ohe. 
* n. ſ. [from the verb.] Smile 1 generally a fooliſh 


The 


Boyle. 


F 


_ 


0 LM 
Ine wit at his elbow ſtared him in the face, with ſo be- 
witching a grin, that the whiltler relaxed his fibres into a 
kind ot nE, and at length burit out into an open —_ 
11/07. 


; © nl 

Great Tibbald nods: the proud Parnaſhan ſneer, 

The conſcious iter, and the jealous leer, 5 

Mix on his look. Pope's Dunciad. 
SIMPLE. ad). [ jimplex, Latin; fimple, French. ] 


1. Plain; ortiets; untkilled; undeſigning; ſincere; harmleſs. | 


Were it not to ſatisfy the minds ot the ile fort of men, 
- thele nice curiolities are not worthy the labour which we be- 
{tow to antwer them. Hooker. 
They met upon the way, 
A_/imiple huſb ind man in garments grey. Habberd's Tale, 
i am a ſi2pie woman, much too weak 
| Shep. Henry VIII. 


T' oppote vour cunning, 
| O Ethelinda, 

My heart was made to fit and pair with thine, | 

Sizpleand plain, and fraught with artle(s tenderneſs, Rowwe, 


2. Vncomponuded z unminglcd ; ſingle; oaly one; plain; not 


complicated, 


To make the compound pals for the rich metal /imple, is | 
C11 Bacon. | 


an adulceration ur counterfeiting. | Bac 
Simple philoſophically figniies ſingle, but vulgarly Fookth, 


Watts. 


Among ſubſtances ſome are cuiled /mple, rome compound, 
whether taken in a philoſophical or vulgar fenſe. atis. 
If we tak e and compound in a vulparſeofe, then all 
thoſe are fmple tubitances which are generaliy efteened uni- 
form in their natures : 0 every herb is called a ſimple, 
every metal a mineral; though the ckymilt perhaps wav find 
all luis ſeveral elements in each of them. Maite Logick, 
Let N-owtorn, pure intelligence, whom God : 
To mortais lent, to trace his hountlels works, 

From laws, ſublimely fimple, {pcak thy tame 

In all philoſophy. Ra 

3. Silly; not wife; not cunning. 


The fmple believeth every word; but the prudent man 


locketh well to his going. Prev. xv. 


'T would have you w1 
concerning evil. ; 
Dick, /imple odes too many ſhow 3 
M,. ſerviſe complaiſance to Cloe. „ 
Stur E. 2. J. | frple, Fr.] A ſingle ingredient in a medi- 
cine; a drug. It is popularly uſed for an herb, | 
Of Aimples in thele groves that grow, 
We'll learn the perfect skill; LD 
"The nature of each herb to know, 


Rom. xvi. 19. 


Which cures, and which can kill. Drayton's Q. of Cynthia. : 


Our foſter nurſe of nature is repoſe, 
The which he lacks; that to provoke in him, 
Are many /imples operative, whoſe power 

Will cloſe the eye of anguiſh. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
He would ope his leathern ſcrip, CG HI 
And ew me /iples of a thouland names, 


Telling their itrange and vigorous faculties. _ 
What virtue is in this remedy hes in the naked imple it- | 
ſelf, as it comes over from the Indies. Tele. 
Around its entries nodding poppies grow. 
And all cool fmples that ſweet reſt beltow 3 
Night from the plants their fleepy virtue drains, _ b 
And paſſing, ſheds it on the filent plains. Dryden. 


Med'cine is mine ; wit herbs and /imples grow 
In fields and foreſt+, all their wers 1 know, 
And an the great phyhs ian call, 8 | 
To SIMPLE. v. n. To gather limptes. 8 
As vnde the foaming bour he chas'd, 
Laiciv:ous Circe well the youth ſurvey'd, 
As /imfling on the Row'ry hills he iiray'd, 
SI'MPLESS. . fo [ famplefſe, 
folly. An obſvie's word, 12 
= Their weeds been cot fo nighly Were, 
Such /izzrplefſe morgan thera ſhevd, 0 
They been yclad in purple and pall, | - f 
-- They reign. an iulen over all. Spenſer*s Paſtorals. 
S. urLEN ESS. z./. fromfimpc.} Jh quality of being ſimple. 
I will hear hat playy e 3 
For never any hing can be amils, 
When /implenej5 and duty tender it. 
Such pertect elements may be teund in theſe four known 
bodies that we call pure 0165 3 tor they are leaſt compounded, 
and approach molt to the /rplerefſs of the elements. Digby, 
$1MPLE'R, z. ſ. [from ui le.] A 7 Os An herbaltit, 
SlMeL ETON. 2. / {trow/7þl2.] A ſilly mortal; a trier; a 
tooliſh fellow. A low word. - - NE Do apy Dry 
A country tarmer ſent his man to look after an ox; the 


_. ſimpletin went hunting up and down till he found him in a | 


wood, . | 1 Efirange. 
Thole letters may prove a diſcredit, as laſting as merce- 
nary ſcribblers, or curious /impletons, can make it. Pepe. 
SI\PLICITY. 7. /. | implicitas, Latin; ſimplicitè, French.) 


1. Plainneſs; articiſnets; not ſubtilty; not cunning; not de-“ 


ceit. | 


Tue ſweet-minded Philoclea was in their degree of well 
doing, to whom the not knowing of evil ſerveth tor a ground 
of virtue, and hold their inward powers in better form, with 


an unſpotted /mplicity, than many who rather cunningly 


ſcek to know what goodneſs is, than willingly take unto 


themlelves the following of it. Sidney. 
| In low Tupel, | | | 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of utance. ' _ Shakeſpeare, 
Marquis Dorſet, a man for his harmleſs /xrplictty, neither 


mitliked nor much regarded, was created Duke, Hayward. | 
_ Suſpicion fleeps 1 
At wiſdom's gate, and to /implicity 
Reſigns her charge. Milton, 


Ot manners gentle, of affections mild; 


In wit a man, /irplicity a child. Pope, 
en Beauty is their on, | 
The feeling heart, /mplicity of lite, 

And elegance and taſte. Thomſon's Summer. 


The nativeelegance and implicity of her manners, were ac- 

companied with real benevolence of heart. Female Quixote, 

2, Plainneſs; not ſubtilty; not abſtruleneſs. 0 
They keep the reverend /iplicity of ancienter times. 

| Hooker. 


"Thoſe enter into farther ſpeculations herein, which is the 


itch of curioſity, and content not themſelves with the in- 
plicity of that doctrine, within which this church hath con- 
tained herſelf, Hainmond's Fundamentals. 
3. Pliinneſs; not finery. | 
They reprelent our pozt, when he left Mantua for Rome, 
dreffed in his beit hahit, too fine for the place whence he 
cane, an yet retaining part of is implicity. Dryden. 
4. Lingleneis; not compoulition ſtate of being uncompounded. 
Mandrakes «0:4 4 papryerous and unpleaſant odour in 


the leat or appic, as is Giicorerable in their frplicity and 


mixture. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
We are led to conceive that great machine ot the world, to 
have been once in a {tate of greater /implicity than now it is, 
as to conceive a watch once un its firſt and bmple materials. 
| Burnet, 


3. Weaknels : ſillineſs. 
Many that know what they ſhould do, would nevertheleſs 
difſemble it, and to extuic themſelves, pretend ignorance 
and /implicity, which now they cannot. 


and | 


Thomſon's Summer. 


le unto that which is good, and /inþlc 


| Stu LTA'NEOUS. adj. | fimultaneus, 


| Milton. | 


D ryden |] 


| Garth. | 5 
French. Simplicity; ſillineſs; | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Many allo have perith'd, err'd, and finn'd 


How long, ye ſimple ones, will ye love implicity? and fools 
hate knowledge ? | Prov. i. 22. 
Srurrisr. 2: /. [from ſimple.] One ſkilled in timples. 

A plant to unlike a role, it hath been miſtaken by ſome 
good /implifts for amomum. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
SIMPLY. adv. [from /imple.] | 
1. Without art; without {ſubtlety ; plainly; artle(sly. 

Accompliſhing great things by things deem'd weak: 
Subverting worldly ſtrong and worldly wile, 

By ſiniply meek. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
2. Ot ittelt; without addition. : | 
This queſtion about the changing of laws concerneth only 
ſuch laws as are politive, and do make that now good or 

. evil, by being commanded or forbidden, which otherwiſe of 

itlelf were not /iply the one or the other. Hooker, 
3. Merely ; lolely. | 

Under man, no creature in the world is capable of felicity 
and blits ; becauſe their chiefett perfection conſiſteth in that 
which is belt for them, but not in that which 8% beit, 


To ſay, or to do ought with memory and imitation, no 
purpole or reſpect ſhould ſooner move us, than /aply the love 
ot God and of mankind, Milton. 
4. Fooliſhly ; ſillily. TING 5 
SUMULAR. 7./f.{trom ſimulo, Latin. ] One that counterfeits. 
Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 9, | 
Thou perjurer, thon /znular of virtue, ITS 
That art mceituovs, Shateſpeare's King Lear. 


81 
Latin. ] That 
which 18 not. 

Simulation is à vice riſing of a natural falſeneſs, or fearful- 
nels; or of a mind that hath ſome main faults; which be- 
cauſe a man mult needs diſguiſe, it maketh him practiſe /- 
mulation. JO | 
For the unqueſtionable virtues of her perſon and mind, he 
well expreſſed his love in an act and time of no /z7ulation 
towards his end, bequeathing her all his manſionsghouſes, 
and a power to diſpoſe of his whole perſonal eſtate, Votton. 
For diſtinction take, a decetving by word is commonly 
called a lie; anddeceiving by actions, geſtures, or benaviour, 
is called imulation or hypocriſy. South's Sermons. 


part ot hypocriſy which pretends that to be 


— 


ther; exiſting at the ſame time. 

| It the parts may all change | 
out any reſpect of priority or poiteriority to each other's mo- 

tion, why may not bullets, clojely ctouded in à box, move 

by a like mutual and ſiultancous exchange? 

SIN. 1. /. [ryn, Saxon, ] „ 


religion. 1 
9 8 85 How haſt thou the heart, 
Being a divine, a gholtly confeſlor, 
A ſiu abſolver, and my friend proteſt, 
Jo mangle me with that word baniſhment? Se re. 
But thoſe that fleep, and think not on their ν, 
Pinch them, Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives 1 


man. | 
2. Habitual negligence of religion. | 
Sin, death, and hell, have ſet their marks upon him, 
And all their miniſters attend on him. _ Shakeſpeare. 
Dithonelt ſhame ; ESD 
Of nature's works: honour diſhonourable ! | 
Sin-bred! how have ye troubled ail mankmd ? 
Is there no means, but that a /- lick land 


Tob. iii. 14. 


Vice or virtue chiefly imply the relation of our actions to 


men in this world: /i and holineſs rather imply their rela- 
tion to God and the other world, 


Light from her thought, as ſummer's careleſs robe, 
Fell each affection of this /iz-worn globe. Brooke. 


wicked. 
ff.! ̃ĩͤ | 
Thou ſcarlet fin, robb'd this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham. Shakeſpeare's 
To SIN, S. . [from the noun. ] 5 
1. Lo neglect the laws of religion; to violate the laws of reli- 
gion. | | | | 
Stand in awe and i not. 


Henry VIII. 


for women. 


YEN, . | | b 

He ſhall aſk, and he ſhall give him life for them that /iz 
not unto death, | 85 5 

2. To otfend againſt right. 


STN Wok Mu. z. ſ. in and æuorm.] A vile ſinful creature, 
I would not ſoil theſe pure ambroſial weeds, | 

With the rank vapours of the fiu-avorz mould, Milton. 

SINCE. adv. formed by contraction from jithence, or /ith 

thence, from ride, Saxon. ] IN TS 
1. Becaule that. | 8 ö 5 

Since the cleareſt diſcoverics we have of other ſpirits, be- 

| ſides God and our own ſouls, are imparted by revclation, the 


2. From the time that, | | 
Am not I thine aſs, upon which thou haſt ridden ever fzce 
I was thine unto this day? Numb. xX11. 30. 
He is the molt improved mind ſince you ſa him, that ever 
was, without ſhifting into a new body. ys "Pope. 
3. Ago; before this. | 
bout two years /irce, it ſo fell out, that he was brought 
to a great lady's houſe, | Sidluey. 
Spies held me in chaſe, that I was forc'd to wheel 
'Three or four miles about; elſe had I, Sir, : 
Half an hour firce, brought my report. Shak. Coriolanus. 
A la was made no longer /ixce than the twenty eighth of 
Henry the Eighth. Dawies's Hijtory 3 
How many ages ſince has Virgil writ ? Roſcommon, 
SINCE, prepoſition, After; reckoning from tome time paſt to 
the time preſent, _ 
He fee the morning hour ſet out from heav'n. Milton. 
If ſuch a man ariſe, I have a model by which he may build 
a nobler poem than any extant inc the ancients. Dryden, 
SINCERE. adj. { /incerus, Latin; ſincere, French. ] | 
1. Unhurt; uninjured. 
He try'd a tough well choſen ſpear; 
Th' inviolable body ſtood ſincere, 
2. Pure; unmingled. | 
Pardon my tears, tis joy which bids them flow: 
A joy which never was /incere till now; 
That which my conquelt gave, I could not prize, 
Or *twas imperfect till I taw your eyes. den. 
The pleaſures of ſenſe beaſts taſte ſincere and pure always, 
without mixture or allay, without being diſtracted in the 


Hooler. | 


purſuit, or diſquieted in the uſe of them, Atterbury. 


MULA“TION. x. . [ jimulation, Fr. fimulatio, from ſimulo, 


Latin. ] Acting toge- 


tices it the tame time, with- 


1. An det againtt the laws of God; a violation of the laws of 


Thou knoweſt, Lord, that I am pure from all fo with. 


Mill on. | 


 Watts's Logick. 


3. It is uledby Shakelpearc emphatically for a man enormoully 


 Pſalls iv. 4. 


1 Jobn, v. 16. 


intormation of them thould be taken from thence, Locke. 
Since truth and conſtancy are vain, EE 
Since neither love, nor ſenſe of pain, 
Nor force of reaſon can perſuade, 
Then let example be obey d. Cranwille. 


Dryden. 


as ours doth. Hooker. 
I will eat and drink, and ſleep as ſoft | 
As captain ſhall; /mply the thing I am | 
Shall make me live. | Shakeſpeare. 


DAWN. | 


Glan Oe 8 | 


Should be let blood with ſuch a boilt'rous hand? Daniel. | 


| And, like a net, all o'er the body ſpread, 
| To SYNEW., v. a. [trom the noun. ] 


| I am a man, - 8 
More ſinn'd againſt than inning. Shakeſpeare. | 
| And who but withes to invert the laws N 
Ot order, ins againſt th' eternal cauſe. Pope's Eſſay. 


q 


is no ſincere acid in any animal juice, hat there 
3. Honeit; undiſſembling; uncorrupt. rbuthnu 


2. Strong; firm; vigorous, 


| ſignihes a ſinew. 


Anima! ſubſtances differ from ve . 
duced to aſhes, they are perfectly wid at being re. 
In 


This top proud tell 
Whom from the flow of gall J — ea b 
From /incere motions by intelligence N 
I do know to be corrupt. Sbaleß i 
Nor troubled at theſe tidings from * . Henry VI. 
Which 1 ſincereſt care could not preve 2 
Foretold fo lately what would come to 5 
When firſt this tempter crols'd the gult "ah 
In Englih I would have ail Gailicying aun MLM 
tongue may be incere, and that we may "one ed, tar yy 
language. , | ln Rug 4 dur on 
SINCERELY. adv. from ncere.] Honettlv, e, e, 
pocriſy; with purity ot heart. 73 wiede h 
The purer and perfecter our religion is, th 
fects it hath in them who ſtedfaſtly and fincerch an 


Mills, 


bier et. 
embrac. it, 
That you may, fair lady, Ver, 
TR 1 28 ſincerely, the King's mafeſt 
Does purpole honour to you. SY, wn... 
In your whole reaſoning. keep 2 Henry, 
in the purſuit of truth. ir $7213 ment 
SINCE'RENESS.? 3 l Lagicl. 
Graok nity: 35 fe LAiuceritè, French; from fuer) 
1, Honelty of intention; purity of mind, | 
Jeſus Chritt has purchaſed for us terms of recs 
who will accept of fincer:it; inftead of perfe&tion; 
this ſiuncerity implies our honeſt ende bo 


Ciliation, 
zen; but then 
avo ars to do our utmoy, 
2. Freedom from hypocriſy. Roger: 
In thy conlort ceaſe to fear a foe ; 
For thee ſhe feels fincerity of woc. : 

SINDON. 7. J. Latin. A feld; a wrapper. 
There were tound a book and a letter, both Written 
fine parchment, and wrapped in /in.lors of linen, 5 

SINE. . J. { ſiuus, Latin. ] A right ine, in geometry: 
right line drawn from one end of an arch perpuudie; alk 
upon the diameter drawn from the other end of Hit was, 
it 1s hait the chord of twice the arch, e 
Whatever inclinations the rays have to the plone ch. Th 
dence, the /ize of the angle cf incidence of every os ny 
dered apart, ſhall have to the /ize of the angle of ce 
a conſtant ratio. | Cheyne 5. Phil Pri, 
SINECURE. 1. /. [ ſine, without, and cura, care, Lain,) 4, 
office which has revenue without any employment, 0 
Inf. 


Pepe's O4 4 


in 


Bar 
UL, 


arch; Ur 


A. ſinecurè is a benefice without cur- of (ouls, 
No ſymony nor ſinecure were Fnuwn, 

Nor would the bee work honey tor the drone, 

SINE. . J. [renpe, Saxon; jexcxven, Dutch.] 

1. Atenton; the ligament by which the joints arc moved 
| 1 tc tur. cnt roar d, and we dic buffet it : 
Wi ity JUVICHS, Shukeſpeare's Julius Coin, 

The rooted nbres roſe, and frori the wound ; 
Black bloody drops dittill'd upon the ground: 
Niute and amaz'd, my hair with terror ſtood; 
Fear ſhrunk my frexvs, and congeal'd my blood, P- 
A ew cracked, feldo:n recovers its former ſttenet“ 


Cnrth, 


it 
g e . Lecit. 
2. Applied to whatever gives ſtrength” or compadnels. , 
money is the /ineavs of war, Res 
Some other news there are, from witch that overp':s of 
ſtrength in perſuaſion doth aritc. Hain, 
Such dilcouraging of men in the ways of an active cots 
formity to the church's rules, cracks the pimevs of geh. 
ment; tor it weakens and danips the ſpirits of the obedient, 
8 | . den.. 
Ihn the principal figures of a picture the painter is 0 fn. 
ploy the frewvs of his art; for in them confiits the principal 
eauties of his work. | Dryden's Daf. 
3. Mutcle or nerve. 
Ihe feeling pow'r, which is life's root, 
Through ev'ry living part it{elt doth thed 
By /ineqvs, which extend from head to ft; 


at Ke 


To kni: as by huess. 

Not in uſe, WD % | 
Alk the lady Bona for thy queen; 
So ſhalt thou fireww both theſe lands together, 
SI'NEWED. adj. [from finew.] 3 8 
1. Furniſhed with ſinews. | 5 
Strong ſinenu'd was the youth, and big of how. 
. , : : Dax. 


Sale. 


He will the rather do it, when he ſces 
Ourſelves well /ineaved to our defence. — Shak jearts 
SI'NEWSHRUNK.-adj. [/inexv and jhrunk.] A horte s H 
be /inewwſhrunk when he has bech over-ridden, and be 
tigued that he becomes gaunt-bellied by a (liFinels ans cv 
traction of the two ſinews which are under lis bey: „ 
; . : Farricr 5 Vi. 
SINEWY. adj. [from /inew.] ] 1 
1. Conſiſting of a ſinew; nervous. The nerves and el 


f 6 "TS et mean 
are in poetry often confounded, from ale wu 


The /inexvy thread my brain lets fall 
Through every art, 
Can tie thoſe parts, and make me one of 
2. Strong; nervous; vigorous z forcible. , „ 
And for thy vigour, bull-bearing 1 his adde 
5 Yielws ; nant 2 
To /newy Ajax. Shakeſpeare's Trails are Bs 
Worthy tellows, and like to prove of 1 Poet 
Nloſt firewvy ſwordimen. iy os” 
The northern people are large, tair-comple: 1 
ſiuc guy, and courageous. Hale, Origis me 
Fainting as he rcach'd the ſhore, 8 
He dropt his iα,ν arms: his Knees no mote 1040 
Perform'd their othce. l. 
SINFUL, adj. [/n and fill. 1 
1. Alien from God; not holy; unſanctified. 
Drive out the /inful pair, 
From hallow'd ground th' unholy. 
2. Wicked; not obſervant of religton; C 
It is uſed both of perſons and things. Ry 
Thrice happy man, faid then the [uber , . 
Whoſe ſtaggering Reps thy tteddy hand e “ 
And ſhews the way his AH, tou! to fare... gun 
Who better can the way to S aread? 74 5 
It is great ſin to twear unto a hn; Herr Vis 
But rer ſin to keep a /iful oath. | * bo.” | 
Nature hertelf, though pure off alt 795 „ M, 
Wrought in her fo, that, ſecing me, ihe tet defects 1 
The Stoicks looked upon all paſhiors 450 reaſon : 
irregularities, as ſo many deviations rom I's agen. 
ing paſſion to be only another word 10! Let bh 
SI'NFULLY. adv. {from finful.) WEN 5 
not according to the ordinance of God. ich wrath 
All this krom my remembrance brut 
Sinſully pluckt, and not a man of yo! 
Had ſo much grace to put it in my i 
The humble and contented man pleales 
and ealily, while the ambitious man ateiu te 
finfully and difficultly, and perhaps unnd f 
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= = and to thy offspring : good with bad 
Er to hear; ſupernal grace contending $ 
With finfulneſs of men. Milton. 
viſhneſs, the general fault of ſick perſons, is equally 
| dal for the folly and finfulneſs. = ale. 
to ING. 0. #: preterite I /ang, or ſung; participle paſſ. ſung. 
75 öl in, Saxon; /ingia, Illandick; /inghen, Putch.] 
Ke derm the voice to melody; to articulate muſically. 
1. 


3. To make any ſmall or ſhrill noiſe. 


e eledt or violation of the duties of religion; contrariety to 
ben — _ | 
thee what ſhall come in future days 


as with his lute made trees, 
— Ne mountain tops that freeze, 
ow themlelves when he did ing: 
To his mulick plants and flowers 
Ever ſprung, as ſun and ſnowers 
There had made a lating ſpring. Shakeſp., Henry VIII. 
Then they for ſudden joy did wee 
And ſome tor ſorrow ſung. 
They rather had beheld _ | 
Piſſentious numbers peſtering ſtreets, than ſee 


deſmen /inging in their ſhops, and going 
at thei Rona friendly. _ ; Shakeſþ. Coriolanus. 
The morning ſtars ſang together. h 


0 
Then thall the trees of the wood ſing out at the preſence 
of the Lord. 1 Chron. xvi. 33. 
Their airy limbs in ſports ys exerciſe, 
Some in heroick verſe Fay ng. 
1. To utter ſweet ſounds inarticulately. 3 
Ine time of the ſinging of birds is come. Cant. ii. 12. 
You will ſooner bind a bird from /inging than from fly- 


ing. Join voices, all ye birds, 
That finging up to heav'n's gate aſcend. 
And parrots, imitating human tongue, : 
And ſinging birds, in filver cages hung. : Dryden's Ovid. 
Oh! were I made, by ſome transforming pow'r, 
The captive bird that y Pa within thy bow'r, | 
Then might my voice thy liſt'ning ears employ, 
And I thoſe kiſſes he receives enjoy. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


A man may hear this ſhower ing in the wind. Shakeſp. 
| You leaden meſſengers, 5 
Fly with falſe aim; pierce the ſtill moving air, 
That ing with piercing; do not touch my lord. . 
We hear this fearful tempeſt ing. 
tell in cry. 7 
CD Bid bes avaſt her melancholy wing, 
And rais'd from earth, and fav'd from 


Mon, fing © | 
Ot human hope by croſs event deſtroy'd, | | 


And paint the glories he was ſure to wear. 
2. To — to give praiſes to. 

> To utter harmoniouſly.- f. 

Incles, caddiſſes, cambricks, lawns, why © _ 

He fings them over as they were gods and goddeſſes. 

| 1 Shakeſpeare. 


They that waſted us required of us mirth, ſaying, Sing us | 
Eſalm cxxxvil. 3. 


one of the ſongs of Zion. | | 
How could we to his godhead / 
Forc'd hallelujahs? 8 
To SN GE. vv. a. 
ſcorch; to burn 
They bound the doctor,  _ : | 
Whoſe beard they have ing d off with brands of fire. 
= Shakeſpeare. 
You ſulph' rous and thought executing fires, | 
Linge my white head. 2 Shakeſpeare. 
Drake, in the vaunting ſtile of a ſoldier, would call this 
enterprize the ſingeing of the King of Spain's beard. Bacon. 
That neither was inged in the combuſtion of Phaeton, nor 
overwhelmed by the inundation of Deucalion. Brown. 
They leave a /inged bottom all involv'd _ 
With ſtench and eke. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
I jnged the toes of an ape through a burning-glaſs, and he 
rever would endure 1t after, | I' Eftrange. 
Thus riding on his curls he ſeem'd to paſs 
A rolling fire along, and ſinge the graſs. 
SINGER. 1. J. [from ing.] One that fings; one whole pro- 
teſlion or buſineſs is to ling. | 5 
His filching was like an unſkilful Anger, he kept not time. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wiwes of Windſor. 
I gat me men fingers and women ſingers, and the delights 
of the ſons of men. Eccleſ. ii. 8. 


Saxon; fag ben, D * 
(rænzan, Saxon; ſengben, Dutch.) To 
A 


To the chief finger on my ſtringed inſtruments. Hab. iii. 
Thy heartno ruder than the rugged ſtone, | 
T might, like Orpheus, with my num'rous moan 
elt to compaſſion ; now my trait'rous ſong | 
With thee conſpires to do the finger wrong. Waller. 


Cockbirds amongſt ſinging birds are ever the better ſing- 


ert, becauſe they are more lively. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


he birds know how to chuſe their fare; 
o peck this fruit they all totbear : 
Thoſe cheerful ſingeri know not why 
Abey ſhould make any haſte to die. | ; 
1 Grecian tragedy was at firſt nothing but a 92 of 
Mgers, Haden. 
gy nos TER. 7. f. | /ing and maſter.) One who teaches 


He employed an itinerant fingingmaſter to inſtruct them 
gy in the tunes of the rs Oe 22 Spectator. 
* E. adj. ¶ fngulus, Latin.;] 
A rez not double; not more than one. 8 

25 worde are clear and eaſy, and their originals are of 
te ſignification without any ambiguity. 

Br ſingle acts, though each compleat; 

15 * ſtood ready to repeat. 
hen heſeus join'd with bold Pirithous came, 
| e concord in a double name. Dryden. 
A High Alba 
onely deſart, and an em ty land, 
1 ſcarce afford, for Bene hours of reſt, 
ngle houſe to their benighted gueſt. Addiſon on Italy. 
fulficiens 3 TE or oratory ſhines, a ſingle reading is not 
1 © the fulleit improvement of them without proper re- 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 


opini gle man is born with a right of controuling the 
carer of all the reſt, ſo the world * no title to demand 
fon e ume of any particular perſon. | Pope. 
nothin 2 "gle word were to expreſs but one ſimple idea, and 
S elle there would be ſcarce any miſtake, Watts. 


; " "pounded 
company's ideas are oppoſed to complex, and /ingle ideas to 


tongue has ſo propoſitions are diſtinguiſhed: the Engliſh 
: e above the learned languages, 
to dittinguiſh fingle from _ 


ſome advanta 
Wiich have no ulual wor 


1 


Shale paare King Lear. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Dryden. | 


Waller. 


Dryden. | 


Bacon. 


Pope's Summer. | 


Iittelt from conſorts. 


Ot uſeleſs wealth and greatneſs unenjoy d. Prior. 
ine. d a.. | mo BE _ 
1. To relate or mention in poet 7x. 95 
All the prophets in their age the times ne 
Of great Meſſiab. ſing. 4 Milton. 
Arms and the man I Aug. Dryden An. 
Well might he ſing the day he could not fear, 


Smitb. | 


5 SI'NGLY. adv. [from ſingle. }] 
| x. Individually ; particularly. 


ty a mind that has a true taſte; nor can we | 


Servant of God, well haſt thou fought _ 

The better tight, who,/ingle halt mainiain'd 1 

Againit revoſted multitudes the cauſe of truth. Milton. 

| _ His wiſdom luch, | 

Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear; 

Whilſt /ingle he itood forth. Denhiitn, 
In iweet poſſeſſion of the tary place, 

Single and conſcious to myſelt 4 amy 

Ot pleaſures to th excluded world unknown, Dryden. 


5. Unmarried. N 


Is the /ingle man therefore bleſſed ? no: as a walled town 


is more worthier than a village, ſo is the forehead of a mar- 


ried man more honourable than the bare brow of a batch:clor. 
a | Shakeſpeare. 

7 Pgymalion + = 

Abhorr'd all womankind, but moſt a wife; 

So ſingle choſe to live, and ſhunn'd to wed, 
Well pleas'd to want a conſort of his bed. 
6, Not complicated; not duplicated, ; 

To make flowers double is effected by often removing 
them into new earth ;z as, on the contrary, double flowers, 
= neglecting and not removing, prove "foe. Bacon. 
7. * . not double minded; imple. A ſcrip- 
tural] ſenſe. | | 


Dryden. 


thy whole body ſhall be tull of light. 
8, That in which one is oppoled to one, 
He, when his country, threaten'd with alarms, 
Shall more than once the Punick bands aftright, 
Shall kill the Gaulith king in /ingle fight. 
To SINGLE. v. a. [from the adjechve.] _ 
1. To chuſe out from among others. 
I ſaw him in the battle range about, 


Every man may have a peculiar ſavour, which although 
not perceptible unto man, yet ſenſible unto dogs, who here- 


egin, auſpicious boy, to caſt about 


2. To ſequeſter; to withdraw. 5 

Yea imply, faith Baſil, and univerſally, whether it be in 

works of nature, or of voluntary choice, | {ce not any thing 

done as it ſhould be, if it be wrought by an agent /ingling 

| 1 | Hooker. 
3: T6 take alone, - „„ 

Many men there are, than whom nothing is more com- 


others, none leis fit to aniwer the duties which are looked 
for at their hands, Hooker. 
4. To ſeparate. 5 | 
Hardly they heard, which by good hunters . 
| | idney. 
SINGLENESss. 2. . [from ſingle.] Simplicity; ſincerity; 
oneſt plainneſs. | e 
It is not the deepneſs of their knowledge, but the ingle- 
neſs of their belief, which God accepteth, Hooker. 


wholly guilty of the injultice, and therefore bound to reſti- 
tution ingly and — Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
They tend to the ation of human nature, and to make 
men ſingly and perſonally good, or tend to the happineſs of 
— Tilloſſon's Sermons. 
om: by himſelf. 3 | . 
ook thee, tis ſoz thou ſingly honeſt man, 

| Here take: the gods out of my mitery _ FD 

Timon of Athens. 


2. 


Have ſent thee treaſure. Shakeſpeare's 
3. Without partners or aſſociates. _ 
| Belinda SR fs 
Burns to encounter two advent'rous knights, 
At ombre ſingly to decide their doom. 
4. Honeltly; imply; lincerely. Og one te 
SINGULAR. adj. [ fingulier, Fr. ſingularis, Lat.] 
1. Single; not complex; not compound. gs 
That idea which repreſents one particular determinate 
thing is called a /ingular idea, whether fimple, complex, or 
compound. ER Watts. 
2. [In grammar. ] Expreſſing only one; not plural. 
I bt. Paul's ſpeaking of himſelf in the firſt perſon in- 
gular has ſo various meanings, his uſe of the firſt perion 


Pope. 


Doubtleſs, if you are innocent, your caſe is extremely 
hard, yet it is not ſingular. 7 
4. Having ſomething not common to others. It 1s commonly 
uſed in a ſenſe of diſapprobation, whether applied to perſons 
BY A Eo HTTFLL OPER 

5 3 [ 
None ſeconded, as ſingular and raſh. | 
It is very commendable to be /irgular in ny | 
and religion is the greateſt excellency : to be ſingular in any 
thing that is wiſe and worthy is not a diſparagement, but a 
praiſe. . Tillolſon. 
5. Alone; that of which there is but one. 
Thbeſe buſts of the emperors and empreſſes are all 2 
ſcarce, and ſome of them almoſt Aingular in their Kind. Add. 
SMGULARITX. x. ſ. [ fingularite, Fr. from ſingular.] 
1. Some character or quality by which one is 
from others. 5 BE | 
Pliny addeth this fngularity to that ſoil, that the ſecond 
year the very falling down of the ſeeds yieldeth ch 
. 


. Milton. 


ig et ſingularity in this matter is a ſingular com- 

— . 7 | Tillotſor's Sermons. 

I took notice of this little figure for the 3 ot the 

inſtrument : it is not unlike a violin. Addiſon on Italy. 
2. Any thing remarkable; a curioſity. . 


Your gallery ; 
Have we palſs'd —5 not without much content 


In many ingularities; but we ſaw not 
That which my daughter came to look upon, 
The ſtatue of her mother. Shateſpearè s Winter's Tale. 
3. Particular privilege or prerogative. = 
: —— bang himſelf 3 biſhop of Rome, and writin 
againſt the title of univerſal biſhop, ſaith thus: None of a 


ula- 
rity. | Hale. 
4. Character or manners different from thoſe of others. 
The ſpirit of. ingularity in a tew ought to give er. to 
publick judgment. : F : _ er. 
Singularity in fin puts it out of faſhion, ſince to be alone 6 
any practice ſeems to make the judgment of the world againſt 
it; but the concurrence of others is a tacit approbation of 
that in which they concur, South 


bithop of Rome ever took upon him this name of 


4 188 
aus; having no companion; having no aſſiſtant, 


To make lingle. 


Thy infant eyes, and with a {mile thy mother /ingle out. 
| ; Dryden. 
Single the lowlieſt of the am'rous youth; - 1 
Aſk tor his vows, but hope not for his truth. Prior. 


Female Quixote. 


iſtinguiſhed 


The nght of the body is the eye: if thine eye be Angle, E 
e | Matt. vi. 22. 


Dryers n. 


And how hefingled Clitford forth. 'Shakeſp. Henry VI. | 


by can /ingle out their maſter in the dark. Brown. 
5 Doſt thou already /irgle me? I thought 
Gyves and the mill had tam'd thee. Milton's Agoniftes, | 


mendable when they are /ingled ; and yet, in ſociety with | 


If the injured perſon be not righted, every one of them is | 


plural has a greater latitude: Locke. 
3. Particular; unexampled. „ 8 
| So ſingular a ſadneſs 5 | 
Muſt have a cauſe as ſtrange as the effect. Denham. | 


Though, according to the practice of the world, it be in- 
gular for men thoroughly to live up to the principles of their 


my predeceſſors ever conſented to uſe this ungodly title; no 


— 


to 


3 


SI 


81 
1. 


2. 


2. 


| 3+ 


excellency, | 


7. 


| 0 . 
To STNGULAAIZ E. v. a. { ſefingulariſer, Fr. from Vingular.] 


Bad; perverſe; corrupt; deviating from honeſty; un 


than when an election is committed to many? 


imperfect ule of the right. 


To SINK 
ſunken. [rencan, Saxon; ſexken, | | 
1. To fall down through any medium; not to ſwim; to go to 
the bottom. 3 1 : 


4. 
5. To loie or want prominence. 


ſunken. 


6. 


9. 


To SINK. v. a. 
I. 


2. 


3. 


$1 N 


SISGCUTARLY.,@49.{ trom fingular.J Particularly; in a ma. 


ner not com: non to others, 

Solitude and N can neither daunt nor diſgrace 
him, unleſs we tould luppole it a ditgrace to be fingular 
8 


b , ; onth. 
SINGULT, #, /. | Jingultus, Latin.] A ſigh. Spenſer. 
SINISTER. adh. | /inyler, Latin, } — 

5 Bang on the left hand; lettz not right ; not dexter. 


My mother's blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this /inifer 55 
Bounds in my hre's. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crofſida. 

Captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an emblem of war, 

here on his Her cheek. Shakeſp. All's Well that Ends Well, 

But a rib, crooked by nature, bent, as now a pears, 
More to the part /ini/ter trom me drawn. Mir. Par. Loft. 

The ſpleen is unjuſtly introduced to invigorate the ſiniſier 

ſide, which, being dilated, would rather infirm and debilitate 

„ OP» | Brown's Vulgay Errours. 

In his ſiniſter hand, inſtead of ball, 
He plac'd a mighty mug of potent ale. 


Dryden. 
2 * 


Is it to ſtrange a matter to find a good thing turthered by 


ili men of a e. intent and purpotey whole torwardnefs is 


not theretore a bridle to ſuch as favour the ſame cauſe with 


a better and lincere meaning. | Hooker. 
The Duke of Clarence was ſoon after by finifler means 
made clean away. Spenſer on Ireland. 


When are there more unworthy men choſen to offices, 


when is there more ſtrife and contention about elections, or 


when do partial and. ier atfections more utter themſelves, 
i ö N Whitgifte: 
He proteſſes to have received no ſiniſſer meaſure from his 


judge, but moſt willingly bumbles himſelf to the determina- 


tion of juttice, Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
IThoſe may be accounted the lett hands of courts; perſons 
that are full of nimble and #zi/ter tricks and ſhifts, whereby 
they pervert the plain courtes of courts, and bring juſtice in- 
to oblique lines and labyrinths. Bacon's Eſſays. 
The juſt perſon has given the world an aſſurance, by the | 
conſtant tenor of his practice, that he makes a conſcience of 


his ways, and that he ſcorns to undermine another's intereſt 


by any /inifter or interior arts, 
[Smiftre, French. Unlucky; inauſpicious. 
Iempt it again: that is ihy ast, or none: 
What all the ſeveral ills that viſit eart, 
Brought forth by night, with a Hier birth, 
Plagues, tamine, fire, could not reach unto, | 
The tword, nor ſurfeits, let thy fury do. Per. Johnſon, 
NISTROUS. adj. [ Aniſter, Latin, } Abſurd ; perverſe; 
wrong-headed. | | 
A knave or fool can do no harm, even by the moſt fniſ 
trous and abſurd choice. Bentley. 
NISTROUSLY. adv. | from iniſtrous.] „ 
With a tendency to the left. | | | | 
Many in their infancy are fr;frouſly diſpoſed, and divers 
continue all their lite lett-handed, and have but weak and 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Sah. 


Perverſely; abfurdly. _ 
V. u. pret. I ſunk, anciently ſank; part. ſunk or 
German.] | | 


Make his chronicle as rich with prize, | | 
As is the oozy bottom of the ſea 5 25 OE 
With unten wreck and ſumleſ, treaſuries, Shak. Hen. V. 
In with the river ſunk, and with it roſe, 


Vatan, involv'd in riüng mitt; then ſought | 


Where to lie hid. Milton's Paradiſe Loft | b, ix, | 


He ſwims or ſinks, or wades, or creeps or flies, Milton, 
The pirate ins with his ill-gotten gains, NY 
And nothing to another's uſe remains. Dryder, 


- Suppoling ſeveral ina tempeſt will rather periſh than work, 


would it not be madneſs in the reſt to chuſe to, /:k together, 
rather than do more than their ſhare? Addiſon on the War, 


To fall gradually, _ 3 

The arrow went out at his heart, and he ſunk down in his 
chariot. | | 2 Kings, ix. 24. 

To enter or penetrate into any body. 7 


David t6ok a ſtone and (lang it, and ſmote the Philiſtine, 
that the ſtone ſunł into his 26a. $0, 1 Sam. xvii. 49. 
Jo loſe height; to fall to a level. 8 
In vain has nature formd 
Mountains and occans to oppoſe his paſſage z 
Ile Luunds o'er all, victorious in his . o | 3 
The Alps and Pyrencans /izk before him, Addiſon's Cato, 


What were his marks? -A lean cheek, a blue eye and 

| Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 

Deep dinted wrinkles on her checks ſhe draws; | 
Sunk are her eyes, and toothleſs are her jaws. Dryden. 

To be overwhelmed or depreſſed. . 
Our country fiaks beneath the yoke; 1 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gaſft 
Is added to her wounds. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

They arraign'd ſhall fink 


Beneath thy ſentence, | Milton, 
Hut if you this ambitious pray'r deny, „„ 

Then let me iu beneath proud Arcite's arms; Yb 

And, I once dead, let him poſſeſs her charms. Dryden, 
To be received; to be impreſſed. ROO 

Let theſe ſayings /ink down into your ears. Luke, ix. 44. 


Truth never /izks into theſe mens minds, nor gives any 


tincture to them. 5 | . 
8. To decline; to decreaſe; to decay. | 
Izhis republick has been much more powerful than it is at 

preſent, as it is ſtill likelier to ink than increaſe in its domi- 


nions. | Addiſon on Italy. 
Loet not the fire fk or ſlacken, but increaſe. Mortimer. 
To fall into reſt or indolence. | 0 | 
Would'ſt thou have me fink away 5 
In pleaſing dreams, and loſe myſelt in love, . 
When every moment Cato's life's at ſtake ? Addiſon's Cat), 


10. To fall into any ſtate worle than the former; to tend ts 


ruin. | 
Nor urg'd the labours of my lord in vain, | 
A ſinking empire longer to ſuſtain. Dryden's An, 


To put under water; to diſable from ſwimming or floating. 
A ſmall fleet of Engliſh made an hoſtile invaſion, or ' 


curſion, upon their havens and roads, and fired, ſunk, :e 


carried away ten thouſand ton of their great ſhipping, u- 
ſmaller veſſels. ; th a 
To delve; to make by delving. d | ic 
At Saga in Germany they dig up iron in the fields! 
ing ditches two foot deep, and in the ſpace of ten year i- 
ditches are digged again for iron ſince produced. dl 
Near Geneva are quarries of freeſtone, that run under the 
lake : when the water is at loweft, they make within the bor- 
ders of it a little ſquare, incloſed within four walls: in this 
ſquare — ſink a pit, and dig for freeſtone. | iſen. 


ick. 


o depreſs z to degrade, 
A mighty king I am, an earthly god; 
I raiſe or ob. impriſon or ſet free; 
And life or death depends on my decree. Prior. 
Trifling painters or ſculptors beſtow infinite pains upon 


the moſt inſignifioant parts of a figure, till they fink the 
grandeur of the whole... Pope's Eſſay on Homer. 


. 10 4+. To 


By ' _ 


* 
| 5-9-0. ML 
Ine wit at his elbow ſtared him in the face, with ſo be- 
witching a grin, that the whittler relaxed his fibres into a 
kind ot /--per, and at length burſt out into an open . 
a Adadijon. 
Great Tibbald nods: the proud Parnaſſian ſneer, 
The conſcious iter, and the jealous leer, 8 
Mix on his look. | Pope's Dunciad. 
Sturz. adj. [ /omplex, Latin; fimple, French. ] 
1. Plain; ortiels; uvikilled 3 undeſigning; ſincere; harmleſs, 
Were it not to fatisfy the minds ot the farpley fort of men, 
thee nice curiolities are not worthy the labour which we be- 
{tow to antwer them. Hooker. 
They met upon the way, | Pe 
A_/mple huſbandman in garments grey. Hubberd's Tale, 
wea 


i mm a fimple woman, much too 
Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


T' oppole your cunning. 
O Ethelinda, | 
My heart was made to ht and pair with thine, 
Fianple and plain, and fraught with artlels tenderneſs. Rowe, 
Uncomponnded ; unmingled; ſingle; oaly one; plain; not 
complicated, ; : 
To make the compound pats for the rich meta] ſample, is 
an adulteration or counterfeiting. x acon. 
Simple phuiloſophically ſignines fingle, but vulgarly foolith, 
| x Watts. 
Among ſubſtances ſome are culed /mple, tome compound, 
whether taken in a philoſophical or vulgar ſenſe. tts. 
If we take le and compound in a vulgar ſeoſe, then all 
thoſe are fmple tubitances which are generaliy eſteemed um- 
form in their natures : to every herb is called a firple, and 
every metal a mineral; though the chymilt perhaps mav-find 
all his ſeveral elements in each ot them. altas Logick, 
Let Newton, pure intelligence, whom God 
To mortals lent, to trace his boundleſs works, 
From laws, ſublimely /imple, ſpenk thy fame 
- In all philoſophy. | Thomſon's Summer. 
3. Silly; not wife; not cunning. 5 


a 
— 


The imple believeth every word; but the prudent man 


locketh well to his going. TP Prev. xv. 
I would have you wite unto that which is good, and in. 

- concerning evil, | | Rom. xvi. 19. 
Dick, ſimple odes too many ſhow | | 
My ferviie complaiſance to Cloe. 


| | Prior. 
SIMPLE. 7. . [ forple, Fr.] A ſingl 


e ingredient in a medi- 
cine; a drug. It is popularly uſed for an herb. 

Ot ſimples in theſe groves that grow, _ ? 
Yell learn the perfect ſkill; „5 | 
The nature of each herb to nov. | 
Which cures, and which can kill. Draytor's Q. of Cynthia, 
Our foſter nurſe of nature is repoſe, | 
The which he lacks; that to provoke in him, 

Are many /imples operative, whoſe power 


Will cloſe the eye of anguith. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


He would ope his leathern ſcrip, | 
And thew me /imples of a thouſand names, 
Telling their itrange and vigorous faculties. 
What virtue is in this remec ly lies in the naked /anple it- 
n 


ſelf, as it comes over from the Indies. N 
Around its entries nodding poppies grow, | 
And all cool /exzples that ſweet reſt beftow z ; 
Night from the plants their ſleepy virtue drains, _ | 
And paſſing, ſheds it on the ſilent plans. Dryden. 


Med'cine is min* ; wit herbs and /imples grow 
In fields and foreſt+, all their rs 1 know, 


And an the great phyſiclangali d. 
To SIMPLE. v. . To gather limptes. 
As une the foaming boar he chas'd, 
Laicwious Circe well the youth fürvey'd, | 
As /imfling on the flow'ry hills he tltray'd, Garth. 


. 
* 


SMPLESS. . . [ impleſſe, French. ] Simplicity; ſillineſs;; 


folly. An obſolete rd. 1 
| Their weeds been not ſo nighly were, 
Fuch. fen pleſſe mougat thera ſhovel 
Iley been yclad in purple and pall, 
| They reigu and fulen over all. 
-$/MPLENESS. 2. /. from, I 
Iwill hear chat play: | 
For never any thing; can be amis, 
When e and duty tender it. 
Such perfect elements may be found in theſe four known 
bodies that we call pure ou; for they are leaſt compounded, 


© quality ot being ſimple. 


and approach molt to the /7plereſs of the elements. Digby. 


1MPLER, z. /. [from mg le.] A ſimpliſt. An herbaliſt. 
SIMPLE TON. 2. /. C tromimplę.] A filly mortal; a triner; a 
tooliſh fellow. A low word. | 
A country farmer tent his man to look after an ox; the 


_. ſimpletin went hunting up and down till he found him in a 


wood, | I Efirange. 
Thoſe letters may prove a diſcredit, as laſting as merce- 

nary ſcribblers, or curious /empletors, can make it. Pepe. 
S1\UPLICITY. z. /. [ fimplicttas, Latin; ſimplicitè, French.) 


1. Plainneſs; articiſnets; not ſubtilty; not cunning; not de- 


ceit. Ks | 

The ſweet-minded Philoclea was in their degree of well 
doing, to whom the not knowing of evil ſerveth tor a ground 
of virtue, and hold their inward powers in better form, with 
an unſpotted /mplicity, than 2 who rather cunningly 
ſcek to know what goodneſs is, than willingly take unto 


themſelves the Ong of it. Sidney. 
In low famplicity, | 
| He lends out money gratis, and brings doẽ%¼mm _ 
The rate of utance. _ Shakeſpeare. 


Marquis Dorltet, a man for his harmleſs /rplicity, neither 


mitliked nor much regarded, was created Duke, Hayward. 
| Suſpicion fleeps | | 
At wiſdom's gate, and to /implicity NO 
Reſigns her charge. h Milton. 
Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 
In wit a man, /irplicity a child. 


Pope, 
Beauty is their own, _ | 
The feeling heart, Aimplicity of lite, 
And elegance and taſte. Thomſon's Summer. 
The nativeelegance and ſimplicity of her manners, were ac- 
companied with real benevolence of heart. Female Quixote. 
2. Plainneſs; not ſubtilty ; not abſtruſeneſs. 
They keep the reverend /implicity of ancienter times. 
; Hogker. 
Thoſe enter into farther ſpeculations herein, which 1s the 
itch of curioſity, and content not themſelves with the im- 
plicity of that doctrine, within which this church hath con- 
tained herſelt. Hammond Fundamentals. 
3. Pliinneſs ; not finery. | | 
They reprelent our poct, when he left Mantua for Rome, 
dreſſed in his beſt hahit, too fine for the place whence he 
came, and yet retaining part of its famplicity. Dryden. 
4. Singleneis; not compoſition; ſtate of being uncompounded. 
Mandrakes a*0:d 2 papaverous and unpleatant odour in 
the leat or apple, as is diſcoverable in their /anphlicity and 
mixture. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
We are led to conceive that great machine ot the world, to 
have been once in a ſtate of greater e than now it is, 
as to conceive a watch once in its firſt and tunple materials. 


| Burnet. 
3. Weakneſs : ſillineſs. | 
Many that know what they ſhould do, would nevertheleſs 
diſſemble it, and to-excule themſelves, pretend ignorance 
and firplicity, which now they cannot. Hooker. 


| Milton. | 


Spenſer's Paſtorals. 


Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


SUMPLIST. à. . | 


«LO 


ve 
- 


| : _ Pinch them. 


2. Habitual negligence of religion. 


8 IN 


How long, ye ſimple ones, will ye love ſimplicity 
hate knowledge ? eee HAR 
from /imple.] One ſkilled in ſimples. 

A plant fo unlike a role, it hath been miſtaken by ſome 
good /implifts for amomum. Brown's VFulgar Errcurs. 
SIMPLY. adv. [trom /imple.] 

1. Without art; without ſubtlety ; plainly ; artleſsly. 
Accompliſhing great things by things deem'd weak: 


Subverting woridiy ſtrong and worldly wile, 
By /onply meek. MMlilton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


2. Of ittelt; without addition. | 

This queition about the changing of laws concerneth only 
ſuch laws as are potitive, and do make that now good or 
evil, by being commanded or forbidden, which otherwiſe of 
itſelt were not /izzþly the one or the other, Hooker. 
Merely ; ſolely. | 

Under man, no creature 1 
and blits ; becaule their chiefeſt perfection conſiſteth in that 
which is beſt for them, but not in that which ish beit, 


To ſay, or to do ought with memory and imitation, no 
of God and of mankind. | 
4. Fooliſhly ; fillily. New 
SUMULAR. 2. /. { trom ſimulo, Latin. ] One that counterfeits. 

Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 5 | 

Thou perjurer, thou /imular of virtue, 5 

That art inceſtuous.  Shaxeſpeare's King Lear. 
MULA'TION-« x. ſ. | /imulation, Fr. fimulatio, from jinulo, 
Latin. ] That part of hypocriſy which pretends that to be 
which 18 not. 4 


81 


caule a man mult needs dil 
mulation. 7 Bacon. 
For the unqueſtionable virtues of her perſon and mind, he 
well expreſſed his love in an act and time of no /imulation 
towards his end, bequeathing her all his manſton-houles, 


For diſtinction take, a deceiving by word. is commonly 
called a lie; and deceiving by actions, geſtures, o behaviour, 
is called ſimulation or hypocriſy. South's Sermons. 

SIMULTANEOUS. adj. | fimultaneus, Latin. ] Acting toge- 
ther; exiſting at the {ame time. | 

It the parts may all change places at the tame time, with- 

out any reſpect of priority or potteriority to each other's mo- 


by a like mutual and fmultancous exchange? Glaroille, 
SIN, 2. /. [ryn, Saxon. ] 4 | 


religion, 
How haſt thou the heart, 

_ Being a divine, a gholtly confteſlor, 

A /rablvlver, and my friend proteſt, _ 
But thoſe that fleep, and think not on their frrs, 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives 
Thou knoweſt, Lord, that I am pure from 
man. ; N a 


all in with 
| Tob. iii. 14. 
Sin, death, and hell, have ſet their marks upon him, 
And all their miniſters attend on him. 
of Dithoneſt ſhame © | 
Of nature's works: honour diſhonourable ! 
Sin-bred! how have ye troubled ail mankind ? 


Is there no means, but that a /7-lick land 3 


men in this world: / and holineſs rather imply their rela- 

tion to God and the other world. 
Light from her thought, as ſummer's careleſs robe, 

Fell each affection of this /iz-worn globe, Brooke. 


wicked, | 
| Thy ambition, 5 
Thou ſcarlet fon, robb'd this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham, _ , 

To SIN. wv. #. [from the noun. } 


gion. | 
Stand in awe and /i n-uůtuttt. 
Many alſo have periſh'd, err'd, and /in d for women g 
. 0 * : | gf ras. 
le ſhall aſk, and he ſhall give him life for them « in 
not unto death _ 5 
2. To offend againſt right. 


I ama man, 


SI'NWORM. z. f, [in and worm.] A vile linful creature. 
I would not ſoil theſe pure ambroſial weeds, _ 
With the rank vapours of the fr-avorn mould, Milton. 
SINCE. adv. [formed by contraction from 
thence, from ride, Saxon.] 
1. Becaule that. 


ſides God and our own ſouls, are imparted by revclation, the 


information of them thould be taken from thence, Locke. 
Since truth and conſtancy are vain, EE 
Since neither love, nor ſenſe of pain, 
Nor force of reaſon can perſuade, | 
Then let example be obey'd. Granville. 


2. From the time that. NED | N 
Am not I thine aſs, upon which thou haſt ridden ever ice 
I was thine unto this day? Numb. xxii. 30. 
He is the molt improved mind. ſince you ſaw him, that ever 
was, without ſhifting into a new body. e 
3. Ago; before this. | 
About two years ſince, it ſo fell out, that he was brought 
to a 3 lady's houſe. Sidney. 
pies held me in chaſe, that I was forc'd to wheel 
Three or four miles about; elſe had I, Sir, 


Henry the Eighth. Dawies's Hiſtory of Ireland. 
| How many ages /ince has Virgil writ ? Roſcommon, 
SINCE, prepoſition, After; reckoning from tome time paſt to 
the time preſent, | | 

- the 8 the morning hour ſet out from heav'n. Milton. 
If ſuch a man ariſe, I have a model by which he may build 


a nobler poem than any extant /znce the ancients. ryden, 
SINCE'RE. adj. { ſincerus, Latin; ſincere, French, ] 
1. Unhurt; uninjured. 
He try'd a tough well choſen ſpear ; 
Th' inviolable body ſtood fincere, Dryden. 


2. Pure; unmingled. N 
Pardon my tears, tis joy which bids them flow: 
A joy which never was /incere till now; | 
That which my conqueſt gave, I could not prize, 
Or 'twas imperfe& till I ſaw your eyes. Dryden. 
The pleaſures of ſenſe beaſts taſte ſincere and pure always, 
without mixture or allay, without being diſtracted in the 


purſuit, or diſquieted in the uſe of them, Atterbury. 


2 and fools 


Simulation is à vice riſing of a natural falſeneſs, or fearful- 
neſs; or of a mind that hath ſome main faults; which be- 
Zuiſe, it maketh him practiſe /- 


To mangle me wich that word baniſhment? Shakeſpeare. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


3. It is uled by Shakeſpeare emphatically for a man enormouſly 


1 Jobn, v. 16. e 
II | SYNEWSHRUNK, adj. [ finexv and ſbrunb.] A horie is ws! 


Since the cleareſt diſcoveries we have of other ſpirits, be- 


n the world is capable of felicity | 


as ours doth. | Hooker. 
I will eat and drink, and ſleep as ſoft 
As captain ſhall; /mply the thing I am „ 
Shall make me live. Shakeſpeare. 


purpole or reſpect ſhould ſooner move us, than ini the love 
| Milton. 


and a power to diſpoſe of his whole perſonal eſtate. Wotton. 


tion, why may not bullets, clotely croued in a box, move 


1. An act againft the laws of God; a violation of the laws of 


of Windſor. | 
1 tfor 


Milton. | | 
Should be let blood with ſuch a boilt'rous hand? Daniel. 


Vice or virtue chiefly imply the relation of our actions to 


Watts's Logick. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


1. Lo neglect the laws of religion; to violate the laws of reli- 


Shakeſdeare. 1 


More Ann d againſt than Anning. | 
And who but wiſhes to invert the laws 
Of order, /ins againſt th' eternal cauſe. Pope's Eſſay. 


fithence, or fith 


Half an hour ince, brought my report. Shak. Coriolanus, | 
A la was made no longer ſincę than the twenty fight of | 
- 


| 


SINEW. 2. ſ. {[renpe, Saxon; Jenitven, Dutch.] 


_. ſtrength in perſuaſion doth arite, 


3. Mutcle or nerve. 


To SYNEW. v. a. |trom the noun. To knit as by less 


SI'NEWED. adj. [from ſineav.] 


Pſulm 10 4. 


inc cuy, 


LAN: 


Animal ſubſtances differ from vegetable, in 


duced to aſhes, they are perfectly inſipid, an at beige 
is no ſincere acid in any animal juice, in that then 
3. Honeit ; undiſſembling; uncorrupt. outhny, 


'T his top proud tellow, 

Whom from the flow of gall I name not, but 

From ſincere motions by intelligence : 
1 do know to be corrupt. | 
Nor troubled at theſe tid 
Which your incereſ care could not prevent; 
F oretld lo _ what would come to als, 
When firſt this tempter croſs'd the gu s 
In Engliſh I would have ail Galem om hell lj 
tongue may be Aincere, and that ed; lun ay 


We may Keep 
language, elan 


. Sbaleſp. H 
ings from the ag en) vi 


5 to Our ow 

SINCE RELY. adv. ¶ from ſncere.] Honett! wy elle i, 

pocriſy; with purity of heart, 73 Mitkauh, 
The purer and perfecter our religion is, the Woh, 

fects it hath in them who ſtedfaſtly and fuccerel emdjac by 

That you may, fair lady, * 
Perceive I ipeak fincerely, the king's majeſt 
Does purpole honour to you. Shakeſpeare's x, 
In your whole reaſoning, keep your mind a WA 

2 . . - e d ucereh inte 

in the purſuit of trutn. Orr, 

SINCE'RENESS, | 1 's 5 Logi, 

Sera r. to. / [ /ancerite, French; from 28 

1. Honeſty of intention; purity of mind. 

Jieſus Chriſt has purchaled for us terms of reco- ile 
who will accept of Aucerity inſtead of perfection ; dune 
this ſiucerity implies our honeſt endeavours to dd otrwgy 1 

2. Freedom from hypocriſy, _ | Bog, 

In thy conſort ceaſe to fear a foe ; 
For thee ſhe feels fincerity of woe, Pope's ( 17 

SIN DON. 1. J. Latin. ]. A fold; a w rapper. 

There were found a book and a letter, both a. 
fine parchment, and wrapped in /indors of linen. 

SINE. . J. { ſinus, Latin. } A right ine, in geome,. 
right line drawn from one end ot an arch perpendicalai 
upon the diameter drawn from the other end of thus . 
it is half the chord of twice the arch, by 70 

Whatever inclinations the rays have to the plane 1156 

dence, the ine of the angle of incidence of every H 
dered apart, thall have to the /ize of the angle 
a conſtant ratio. Cheyne's Phil. P., 

SI'NECURE. z. /. [ ſine, without, and cura, care, Latin 14 
office which has revenue without any employment, by 

A. ſinecure is a benefice without cure of foils, 41/4, 
No ſymony nor ſinecure were known, & 
Gor, 


Nor would the bee work honey tor the drone, 
1. A tenden; the ligament by which the joints are mores, 


Ihc torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
Wich ity Anινννπνι,. Shakeſpeare's Julius (æ 
The rooted fibres roſe, and from che wound. © 
Black bloody drops dittill'd upon the ground; 
Niute and amaz'd, my hair with terror ſtood; 
F ear fhrunk my /inexvs, and congeal'd my blood, Drs 
A new cracked, ſeldom recovers its former ſtrett 
2. Applicd to whatever gives ſtrength or compatings; 3 
money is the finexws of war. | 
Some other /inexvs there are, from witch that over! df 


Ty. Tay, Cont 
ok retro Sim 


nl 


Acne, 
Such diſcouraging of men in the ways of an iClive wt 
formity to the church's rules, cracks the jinexvs of guet. 
ment; for it weakens and damps the tpints ot the belle 
. a „ 000% 
In the principal figures of a picture the painter is t . 
win the „ines of his art; for in them confilts the princpal 
eauties of his work, | Dryden's Di 


The feeling pow'r, which is life's root, 
Through ev'ry living part itſelf doth thed | 
By inen, which extend from head to foot; 
And, like a net, all o'er the body fpread, Darin 
Not in uſe. 
Aik the lady Bona for thy queen; | 
So ſhalt thou Jireav both thute lands together, ales, 


1. Furniſhed with ſinews. „ 
Strong /meww'd was the youth, and big of ow | 
55 | (+) 5 WNJOR 

2. Strong; firm; vigorous, 825 
He will the rather do it, when he ſces 
Ourſelves well /ineaved to our defence, —Shake jen! 
be /inewſhrunk when he has bech over-ridden, and u, 
tigued that he becomes gaunt-b-llied by a ſtiffnels aud cs 
traction of the two ſinews which are under his bey, _ 
| . arrier i Us 
STN EWV. adj. [from /inew.] | fe 
1. Conſiſting of a ſinew; nervous. The nerves ans “ 
are in poetry often confounded, from zervus, Lau. in 


. 
rent 
d 33060 


ſignifies a finew. _ | 5 
The. ſineauy thread my brain lets fall 
Through every part. . 
Can tie thoſe parts, and make me one of all. 
2. Strong; nervous; vigorous; forcible. 4 
And for thy vigour, bull- bearing M0 his ada 
: ielus . 2 14,2 
To jinewy Ajax. Shakeſpeare's Troilus aud We 
Worthy tellows, and like to prove 
Moft finewwy ſwordſmen. 55 en 
The northern people are large, fair-complezlont Jes 
and courageous. Hale's Origin j 
Fainting as he reach'd the ſhore, . 
He dropt his /inexvy arms : his Knees no mos 1042 
5 Perform'd their othce. 1.1 | Pipe ils 
INFUL. adj. [/n and full.] ; 
1. Alien Fa. Cd, wy holy; unſanCtified. 
Drive out the /inful pair, 
From hallow'd ground th* unholy. ll 
2. Wicked; not obſervant of religion; cont) 6 
It is uſed both of perſons and things. - 
Thrice happy man, ſaid then the Father 873 i 
Whole ſtaggering ſteps thy ſteddy band doth 6% 
And ſhews the way his Aiν¹ loul to ow, a ut 
2 better can the way to 8 aread? 14 
t is great ſin to wear unto a hn; l 
But ks ſin to keep a ſinful oath. | Shake. . 
Nature herfelf, though pure of i og . 
Wrought in her ſo, that, ſecing me, mne ber Jef 
The Stoicks looked upon all paſſions may 2a{0n, 5 
irregularities, as ſo many deviations rom & x hation. t. 
ing paſſion to be only another word for Pe. ma 
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SINFULLY. adv. [from fnful.) 3 
: 2 
not according to the ordinance o Ce iſh wrath 


na ane — the —— man 1 4 
fully and difficultly, and perhaps uniu rom 5 
SINFULNESS, 7. J [from faful.] Alieuaten 1.46 
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99 
grate, 
3th lead, 


Fly with falſe aim; pierce the ſtill moving air 


of the ſons o 


e riolation of the duties of religion; contrariety to 
ions e ſent ; 
To ſhew thee what ſhall come in future days 


| d to thy offspring : good with bad 
| * NN 5 1 
| neſs of men. : : 
— 2 general fault of ſick perſons, is 
de avoided for the folly and infulneſs. 

ING. vw. n. preterite I /ang, or 
N, gen, 3 ; fingia, 
| : e voice 
4 nens with his lute made trees, 

nd the mountain tops that frecze, 
w themſelves when he did ing: 
To his muſick plants and flowers 
Ever ſprung, as ſun and ſhowers i 
There had made a laſting ſpring. Shaleſp. Henry 
Then they for ſudden joy did _— 8 
And ſome tor forrow ſung. Shakeſpeare's King 
They rather had beheld _ 
Diſſentious numbers peſtering ſtreets, than ſee 

Our tradeſmen /onging in their ſhops, and going 

About their functions friendly. 
The morning ſtars ſang together. 
Then ſhall the trees of the wood 


d. | 1 Chron. xvi. 33. 
per airy limbs in ſports they exerciſe, 5 - | 
Some in heroick verſe divine] 7 Dryden. 
4, To utter ſweet ſounds inarticu ately. 3 
The time of the ſinging of birds is come. Cant. ii. 12. 


You will ſooner bind a bird from /inging than tro 


* Join voices, all ye birds, 
That Aging up to heav'n's gate aſcend, 
And parrots, imitating human tongue, 
And ſinging birds, in filver cages hung. Dryden 
Oh! were I made, by ſome trans forming pow'r, 
The captive bird that y 6 within thy bow'r, 
Then might my voice thy liſt' ning ears employ, 
And! thoſe kiſles he receives enjoy. 
4. To make any ſmall or ſhrill noiſe. 
A man may 
Vou leaden meſſengers, 


That fings with 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Milton. 
equally 
5 . Tang. 
ung; participle paſſ. ſung. |. 
[landick ; g ben, Dutch. ] 
elody; to articulate muſically. 


VIIL. | 


Lear. 


Job 


ing out at the preſence 


m fly- 


Bacon. 


Milton. 


Ovid. 


pe's Summer. 


hear this ſhower ing in the wind. Shakeſp. 


iercing ; do not touch my lord. Shakeſp. 


We hear this fearful tempeſt ing. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To tell in poetry. . es oY 
Bid her exalt her melancholy wing, 
And rais'd from earth, and ſav'd from paſſion, ng 
Ot human hope by croſs event deſtroy'd, _ ED 
Of uſeleſs wealth and greatneſs unenjoy d. Prior. 


71 Six. Y. Aa. . 


1. To relate or mention in poett 7. 
All the prophets in their age the times IL 
Of great Meſſiah ing. UV 
Arms and the man Ing. Dryden s n. 


Well might he ing the day he could not fear, 
And paint the glories he was ſure to wear, 
1. To celebrate; to give praiſes to, 
3. To utter harmoniouſſy. 5 
Incles, caddiſſes, cambricks, lawns, why - 


He fings them over as they were gods and goddeſſes. 


. Shakeſpeare. | 
They that waſted us required of us mirth, ſaying, Sing us | 
one of the ſongs of Zion. Pſalm cxxxvil. 3. 
Hlo could we to his godhead rg . a 
Forc'd hallelujahs ? 5 a oe  * 
To SX GE. v. a. nzan, Saxon; ſengben, Dutch.) To 
ſcorch; to burn hi or ſuperficially, 5 
They bound the doctor, 8 


Smith. 


Whoſe beard they have /ing'd off with brands of fire. 
Shakeſpeare. 


You ſulph'rous and thought executing fires, 
Singe my white head. 
Drake, in the vauntin 
enterprize the Ty of t 


| Shakeſpeare. 
ſtile of a ſoldier, would call this 
e King of Spain's beard. Bacon. 


That neither was inged in the combuſtion of Phaeton, nor 


overwhelmed by the inundation of Deucalion. 
They leave a /inged bottom all involv'd 
With ttench and ſmoke. 
| Ifnged the toes of an ape 
ever would endure it after. | 
Thus riding on his curls he ſeem'd to paſs 


Ax rolling fire along, and /inge the graſs. 
MINGER. u. 


feſſion or 


buſineſs is to ling. 


Brown. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
through a burning-glaſs, and he 
; I' Eftrange. 


Dryden. | 
from ing.] One that ings; one whoſe pro- 


His filching was like an unſkilful ſinger, he kept not time. 
2 Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 


I gat me men fingers and women fingers, and the delights | 
Eccleſ. ii. 8. 


ab. Iii. 


men. 
To the chief finger on my ſtringed inſtruments. 
' Thy heart no ruder than the rugged ſtone, 
might 
h elt to compaſſion: now my trait'rous ſong 
With thee conſpires to do the finger wrong. 


be birds know how to chuſe their fare; 
To peck this fruit they all totbear : 

hoſe cheerful /ingers know not why 
| "They ſhould make any haſte to die. 


„like Orpheus, with my num'rous moan | 
Waller. | 


Cockbirds amongſt ſinging birds are ever the better /ing- | : 
eri, becauſe they are more lively. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 


3 Waller. 


6 Grecian tragedy was at firſt nothing but a chorus of 


Dryden. | 


eng re. n. ſ. ¶ ſing and maſter.] One who teaches 


He employed an itinerant ſngingmaſter to inſtruct them 


nehtly in the tunes of the pialms. Addiſon's Spectator. 
" NGLE, adj. ¶ ſingulus, Latin. 4 
| 15 not double; not more than one. 3 | 
tak words are clear and eaſy, and their originals are of 
ſignification without any ambiguity. South. 
B me were /ingle acts, though each compleat ; 5-4 
mo ry act ſtood ready to repeat. | Dryden. 
A £1 Theſeus join'd with bold Pirithous came, 
* concord in a double name. Duden 
8 High Alba 
Shall . y cdetart, and an empty land, 


carce afford, for needtul hours of reſt, 


WS houſe to their beni 


ſufficient to ſatis 


ghted gueſt. Addiſon on Italy. 
poeſy or oratory ſhines, a ſingle reading is not 
fy a mind that has a true taſte; nor can we 


ws the tulleit improvement of them without proper re- 


2. Particular; individual. 
Is no. ing 
Spinions of all th 
e A ole time o 
8 Aingle 
Þ Not 
As ſim 
compound, ſo 
* e. 
What rs ſo 


e reſt, ſo the world has no title to d 
f any particular perſon. 


ng elle, t f i 
compounded, be ſcarce any miſtake. 
eideas are oppoſed to complex, and ſingle ideas to 
Propolitions are el the Engliſh 
me advantage above the learned languages, 
© 19 uſual word to dittinguiſh /ingle from _— 
atts. 


4. 18 
Ante; having no companion ; having no aſſiſtant, 


Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 


man is born with a right of controuling the 


emand 
Pope. 


word were toexprels but one ſimple idea, and 


Watts. 


_ | SINGLY. adv. [from fingle.} 


Servant of God, well haſt thou fought . 

The better tight, who,/ingle halt mainitain'd d! 

Againſt revoſted multitudes the cauſe of truth. Milton. 
His wiſdom ſuch, 

Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear; 


Whilſt ingle he ſtood forth. Denhiith, 
In ſweet poſſeſſion of the fairy place, 

Single and conſcious to myſelf 4— ep | 

Ot pleaſures to th excluded world unknown Dryden. 


A 


5. Unmarried. 
Is the ſingle man therefore bleſſed ? no: as a walled town 


ried man more honourable than the bare brow of a batchic lor. 
5 | Shakeſpeare. 
Pgymalion 
Abhorr'd all womankind, but moſt a wife; 
So ſingle choſe to live, and ſhunn'd to wed, | 
Well pleas'd to want a conſort of his bed. Dryden. 
6, Not complicated; not duplicated. | 
To make flowers double is effected by often removing 
them into new earth ; as, on the contrary, double flowers, 
by neglecting and not removing, prove ys le. Bacon. 
7. Pure; uncorrupt; not double minded; imple. A ſcrip- 
tural ſenſe. | 
The ſlight of the body is the eye: if thine eye be Angle, 
thy whole body ſhall be tull of light. 
8. That in which one is oppoled to one. 
He, when his country, threaten'd with alarms, 
Shall more than once the Punick bands aftright, Je 
Shall kill the Gauliſ king in nge tight. Bryn, An. 
To SINGLE. v. a. [from the adjective. ] My 
1. To chuſe out from among others. 
I ſaw him in the battle range about, 
And how hefingled Clifford forth. 


not perceptible unto man, yet ſenſible unto dogs, who here- 
by can ingle out their maſter in the dark. Brown. 
| Doſt thou already inge me? I thought | 
- _ Gyves and the mill had tam'd thee, Milton's Agoniftes. 
hHegin, aulpicious boy, to caſt about 
Thy infant eyes, and with a {mi 
. 95 Iden. 
Single the lowlieſt of the am'rous youthz 
Aik tor his vows, but hope not for his truth. 
2, To ſequeſter; to withdraw. 8 
Vea imply, taith Baſil, and 
works of nature, or of voluntary choice, I ſce not any thing 
done as it ſhould be, if it be wrought by an agent /ingling 
itlelf from conſorts. . Hooker. 
3. To take alone. | 
Many men there are, 
mendable when they are /ingled ; and yet, in ſociety with 
others, none leis fit to aniwer the duties which are looked 


Prior. 


for at their hands. | | Hooker. 
. To ſeparate, | | 5 
Hardly they heard, which by good hunters Kan 
| | PE , Sidney. 
SINGLENESS. z. J. [from ſingle.] Simplicity; ſincerity; 


honeſt plainneſs. 
It is not the deepneſs of their knowledge, but the /ingle- 
neſs of their belief, which God acceptetiun. Hooker, 


1. Individually ; particularly. 


wholly guilty of the „ | re bound 
tution Angi and entirely. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
They tend to the perfection of human nature, and to make 
men /ingly and perſonally 
ſociety. 0 
„„ ( 
ook thee, tis ſo; thou ſingly honeſt man, 
Here take: the gods out ot my miierx 


3; ny 


3. Without partners or aſſociates. 
1 Belinda 5 C 
Burns to encounter two advent'rous knights, 

At ombre ſingly to decide their doom. 
4. Honeſtly; imply; lincerely. 5 
SINGULAR. adj. ¶ frgulier, Fr. fingularis, Lat.] 
1. Single; not complex; not compound. = 

That idea which repreſents one particular determinate 
compound. | | Watts. 
2. [In grammar. ] Expreſſing only one; not plural. 

If br. Paul's ſpeaking of himſelf in the firſt perſon An- 


gular has ſo various meanings, his uſe of the firſt perion 


plural has a greater latitude; Focie. 
3. Particular; unexampled. Lb . 
So ſingular a ſadneſs 5 : 

Muſt have a cauſe as ſtrange as the effect. Denham. 


Doubtleſs, if you are innocent, your caſe is extremely 
hard, yet it is not /ingular, 
uſed in a ſenſe 
or things. | 
85 His ea! 3 
None ſeconded, as ſingular and raſh. _ 
It is very commendable to be /zgular in ny” | 

and religion is the greateſt excellency: to be ſingular in any 

thing that is wiſe and worthy is not a diſparagement, but a 

| | Tillotſon, 


raiſe. 5 
1 that of which there is but one. | | 
Theſe butts of the emperors and empreſſes are all 2 
ſcarce, and ſome of them almolt fingular in their kind. Add. 
SINGULA'RITY. 7. ſ. [ fingularite, Fr. trom fingular.] 
1. Some character or quality by which one is diſtinguiſhed 
from others. : ES | 
Pliny addeth this fngularity to that ſoil, that the ſecond 
year the very falling down of the ſeeds yieldeth corn. 
| | Raleigh. 
Though, according to the practice of the world, it be hin- 
gular for men thoroughly to live up to the principles of their 
religion, yet ſingularity in this matter is a ſingular com- 
mendation ot it. Tillolſon's Sermons. 
I took notice of this little figure for the ngularit ot the 
inſtrument: it is not unlike a violin. Addiſon on Italy. 
2. Any thing remarkable; a curioſity. | 
Your galle 


In many ſingularities; but we ſaw not 
That which my daughter came to look upon, 
The ſtatue of her mother. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
. Particular privilege or prerogative. | 2 5 
. 5 — 3 birkſelf 2 biſhop of Rome, and writing 
againſt the title of univerſal biſhop, ſaith thus: None of a 
my predeceſſors ever conſented to uſe this ungodly title; no 


biſhop of Rome ever took upon him this name of fmugula ; 


7 . 
4. Character or manners different from thoſe of others. 
The ſpirit of ſingularity in a few ought to give place to 
publick judgment. i et Hooker. 
Singularity in fin puts it out of faſhion, ſince to be alone 1n 


any practice ſeems to make the NN of the world againſt 
it; but the concurrence of others is a tacit approbation of 
that in which they concur, th 


oulD. 
To Nebra v. a. [ ſe fingulariſer, Fr. from ſingular.) 


To make ling 


is more worthier than a village, ſo is the forehead of a mar- 


Matt. vi. 22. 


Shaleſp. Henry VI. | 
Every man may have a peculiar favour, which although 


mile thy mother in le out. 


r e ee it be in . 


If the injured perſon be not righted, every one of them is 
: ft 2 + ade a. bound to reſti- | 


good, or tend to the happineſs of | _ 
| Tillotſon's Sermons. | 


Have ſent thee treaſure. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. | 


3. To enter or penetrate into any body. 


| that the ſtone ſe2+ into his forehead, 


thing is called a ſingular idea, whether ſimple, complex, or | 


Female Quixote, | 
| 4. Having ſomething not common to others. It is commonly | 
of diſapprobation, whether applied to perſons | _ 


Ailton. 


excellency, | 


Have we paſs'd through, not without much content 


| 


SIRGULARELY ofv.{ tromfingular.)] Particularly; ink mate. 
ner nut com non to others. | e 


Solitude and e can neither daunt nor diſgrace 
him, uuleſs we tould tuppote it a ditgrace to be Jingalar 


good, South. 
Si N ULT. . ,. | fingultus, Latin. A ſigh. Spenſer. 
SINISTER. ad). | /iniler, Latin. } = 


1. Bang on the left hand; lett; not right; not dexter, 
My mother's blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this /inifey 
Bounds in my fre's. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefſida. 
Captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an emblem of war, 
here on his /nifter cheek. Shakefp. All's Well that Ends Well, 
But a rib, crooked by nature, bent, as now a pears, _ 
More to the part finifter from me drawn. Milt. Par. Loft. 
The ſpleen is unjuſtly introduced ts invigorate the ſiniſier 
ſide, which, being dilated, would rather infirm and debilitate 
it. 55 Brown's FVulgur Errours. 
In his /ini/ter hand, inſtead of ball, 7 
He plac'd a mighty mug of potent ale. Dryden. 
Bad; perverſe; corrupt; deviating from honeſty ; unfair. 
Is it to ſtrange a matter to find a good thing furthered by 
ili men of a fe intent and purpotey whole torwardnels is 
not theretore a bridle to ſuch as tavour the ſame cauſe with 
a better and tincere meaning. | Hooker. 
The Duke of Clarence was ſoon after by finifler means 
made clean away. _ Spenjer on Ireland. 
When are there more unworthy men choſen to offices, 
| when is there more [trife and contention about elections, or 
when do partial and iuiſter atfections more utter themſelves, 
than when an election is committed to many? Whitgifte; 

He protelles to have received no /inifler meaſure from his 
judge, but moſt willingly humbles himſelf to the determina- 
tion of juttice, Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 

Thoſe may be accounted the lett hands of courts z perſons 
that are full of nimble and #ni/er tricks and ſhifts, whereby 
they pervert the plain courſes of courts, and bring juſtice in- 

to oblique lines and labyrinths. Bacon's Ea; s. 
Ihe juſt perſon has given the world an aſſurance, by the 
conſtant tenor of his practice, that he makes a conſcience of 
his ways, and that he ſcorns to undermine another's intereſt 
by any /nifter or interior arts. 3 
[Sim/tre, French.] Unlucky; inauſpicious. | 
Iempt it again: that is ihy att, or none: 
What all the ſeveral ills that vilit earth, 
Brought forth by night, with a finifeer birth, 
lagues, tamine, fire, could not reach unto, | 
Ben. Johnſon, 


2, 


The tword, nor ſurfeits, let thy tury do. 
SINISTROUS. adj. 1 Vniſter, Latin.] Abſurd ; perverſe; 


| ys 3 I wrong-headed. 
than whom nothing is more com- 


A knave or fool can do no harm, even by the moſt finifa 
trous and abſurd choice. 7 5 Bentley. 
SINISTROUSLY. adv. | from ſiniſtrous.] DI ou 
1. With a tendency to the left. 5 
Many in their infancy are iiſtroiſiy diſpoſed, and divers 
continue all their lite left-handed, and have but weak and 
impertect uſe of the right. Bronwn's Pulgar Errours. 
2. Perverſely; abſurdl 
To SINK. vb. 7. pret. 


I funk, anciently ank ; part. ſunk or 
ſunken. [rencan, vg ſerken, Ge fa 8. J part. 7 


| 1. To fall down through any medium; not to ſwim; to go to 


bottom, WA a 
Make his chronicle as rich with prize, . 
As is the oozy bottom of the ſea . 3 
With unten wreck and ſumleſ treaſuries, Shak. Hen. V. 
ö In with the river unt, and with it roſe, EL 
Satan, invelv'd in riting miſt; then fought © 
Where to lie hid. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix, 
He ſwims ori, or wades, or creeps or flies, Milton. 
The pirate inks with his ill-gotten gains, + N 
And nothing to another's uſe remains. Dryden. 
Suppoſing ſeveral in a tempeſt will rather periſh than Work, 
would it not be madneſs in the reſt to chuſe to, + together, 
rather than do more than their ſhare? Addiſon on the War, 


| the 


5 


| 2. To fall gradually, 


The arrow went 


out at his heart, and he 
chariot, | | 5 


ſunk down in his 
2 Kings, IX, 24. 


pA ſmote the Philiſtine, i 
1 Sam. xvii. 49. 


David took a ſtone and ſlan 
4. To loſe height; to fall to a level. 

In vain has nature form'd | 
Mountains and oceans to oppoſe his paſſage; - 
lle Luunds o'er all, victorious in his march; SM TS 

The Alps and Pyrencans /izk before him. Addiſon's Cato. 
5. To loie or want prominence. a PE 
| What were his marks ?—A lean cheek, a blue eye and 
ſunken, Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheeks ſhe draws 
Sun are her eyes, and toothleſs are her jaws. Dryden. 
6. Tobe overwhelmed or depreſſed. = OLE INTE 
Our country /iaks bencath the yokez _ 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gaſh 
Is added to her wounds. Shale Bear Macbeth. 
They arraign'd ſhall ink 5 | 


Beneath thy ſentence. 25 Milton, 
But if you this ambitious pray'r deny, Ie LE 
Then Jet me fink beneath proud Arcite's arms; 5 
And, I once dead, let him poſſeſs her charms. Dryden. 
7. To be received; to be impreſſed. $a 
Let theſe ſayings /ink down into your ears. Luke, ix. 44. 


Truth never /ixks into 
tincture to them. 
8, Lo decline; to decreaſe; to decay. | . 

This republick has been much more powerful than it is at 
preſent, as it is ſtill likelier to ink than increaſe in its domi- 
nions. | Addiſon on Italy. 

Let not the fire ſinł or ſlacken, but increaſe. Mortimer. 

9. To fall into reſt or indolence. | -” 
Would'ſt thou have me fink away 
In pleaſing dreams, and loſe myſelt in love, ED 
When every moment Cato's life's at ſtake ? Addiſon's Catò. 
10. To fall into any ſtate worle than the former; to tend to 
ruin, 
Nor urg'd the labours of my lord in vain, 
A /Jinking empire longer to ſuſtain. Dryden's An, 
To SINK, v. a. | 
1. To put under water; to diſable from ſwimming or floating 
A ſmall fleet of Engliſh made an hoſtile invaſion, o: * 
curſion, upon their havens and roads, and fired, ſunk, 
carried away ten thouſand ton of their great ſhipping, t 
ſmaller veſſels. | 5 
2. To delve; to make by delving. | 

At Saga in Germany they dig up iron in the fields | 
ing ditches two foot deep, and in the ſpace of ten yea. 
ditches are digged again for iron ſince produced, B&B, _ 
Near Geneva are quarries of freeſtone, that run under the 
lake : when the water is at loweft, they make within the bor- 
ders of it a little ſquare, incloſed within four walls: in this 
ſquare they /ink a pit, and dig for freeſtone. on. 

3. To depreſs; to degrade. | 
A mighty king I am, an earthly god; 

I raiſe or int, impriſon or ſet free; 

And life or death depends on my decree, Prior. 
 Trifling painters op ſculptors beſtow infinite pains upon 
the moſt inſignificant parts of a figure, till they fink the 
grandeur of the whole, ope's Eſſay on Homer. 

5 oh J. To 


cheſe mens minds, nor gives any 


1 


81 8 


91 T 


4. To plunge into deſtruction. | dhe rais'd it to her mouth with ſober grace; 3. A woman of the fame kind: 
| Heav'n bear witneſs, | Then ing, offer'd to the next, Dryden's Ain. | He ctnd the „ers, Het 
And it I have a conſcience let it /ink me, SEE Str. 1 (1:0m the verb.] A ſmall draught; as much as the] And bade them ipeak to bim. $666 6 and le 
Ev'n as the a: falls, it I be not faithful. Shakeſpeare. } mouth will hold. | 4. One of the tame kind; one of the Came Sake. Ma. bel, 10 To! 
5. Jo make to fail, Her face o' fire | The women, who would rather wreft th 5 Fro 
Theſe are ſo far from raiſing mountains, that they over- With labour, and the thing ſhe took to quench it Than let a Her- plaintiff loſe the cauſe "wh en 
tur and fling down ſome betore ſtanding, and undermine She would to each one Shakeſpeare , Winter's Tale. As judges on the bench more gracioug 5 77 
others, /inking them into the abyfs. Wriedward. * 8 One ih ot this 4 And more attent to brothers of the bar 5 *. Tn 
6. To bring lowz to diminiſh in quantity. | Will bathe the drooping ſpirits in delight, Cry'd one and all, the ſuppliant ſhoul |. my” cune, 
When on the banks of an unlook'd- for ſtream, Beyond the bliis of dreams. Milton. Aid es the grandame hug adjulgd the Ae right: a aut 
You /iunk the river with repeated draughts, ; SI'PHON, 2. ſ. [5i01; /ipho, Lat. ſiphon, Fr.] A pipe through There grew two olives, clolcit of the n Drs 10, 700 
Who was the laſt in all your holt that thurtted ? Addiſon. FL which liquors are conveyed, 1775 With roots entwin'd, and branches ime; 4s if 
7, To cruſh; to overhear; to depreſs. „ Beneath th' inceſſant weeping of theſe drains Alike their leaves, but not alike they mi 14 5 11. 7% 
That Hector was in certainty of death, and depreſled with I tee the rocky /iphons tr teh'd immentie, | With er- fruits: one fertile, one a i] 
the conlcience of an ill caute ; if you will not grant the firtt The mighty retervoirs of harden'd chall:, h | SISTER 77 lar. n. . A huſband or Wilke; POS „ a 
of thieſe will /zk the ſpirit of a hero, you'll at Icaſt allow the] Of itiff compacted clay. Thomſon's Autumn. Thy {iter in law is gone back unto 3 ter. Ca 
ſecond may. Pope. | SYPPER, . J. [trom .] One that lips, thou utter thy iter in . er people „ keting (i 
8. Jo letlen; to duninifh, + | SI'PPET. 2, /. [from ſip. | A mall fop. | _IJSISTERHOOD. A. / [from er.] Rur, , Ot 
They catch at all opportunities of ruining our trade, 2nd | SIR, 2. /. {re, Fr. ſergmior, Ital. ſenor, Spaniſh ; ſentor, Lat.] | 1. The otfice or duty of a filter. 
firking the figure which we make. Altjon on the Wir. \ 1. The word of refpett in compellation. She abhorr'd Tu 
mean not that we ſhould /, our hgure out of covetul- | Speak on, Six, Her proper blood, and left to do the part Nis 
nets, and. deny ourlelves the proper couvenencies of our ſta- I dare your wortt objections: if I bluſh, | | Of /iferhood, to do that of a wife. ” 5 com 
tion, only that we may lay upa tuperiiuous treaſure, Ragers. It is to {ee a nobleman vant manners. Shak, Hen, VIII. | 2. A ſet of litters, Ion ant Coil y, [MITE 
9. To make to decline. j But, Sis, be ſudden in the execution; 3. A number of women of the ſame order 1.40% 
Thy cruel and unnatural luſt of power Withal obdurate; do not let him plead. Shak. Rich, III. I ſpeak, 72 . | 
Has /uk thy father more than all his years, 1 Hir king, the 8 Wiſhing a more ſtric reſtraint No 
And made him wither in a green old age. Rowe. This man is better than the man he flew. Shakeſpeare. Upon the ferbood, the votariits of Saint Cha. | 
To labour for a ſurk corrupted ſtate. Lytiletun.] At a banquet the ambuilador detired the wife men to deli- A woman who flouriizes in her ane CITY Satz. „ LW 
10. To tupprets;z to conceal; to intervert. . ver every one of thein tome ſeutence or parable, that he migut | ſpite and rancour which prevails 9 ain 5 1 
If ſent with ready money to buy any thing, and you hap- | report to his king, whiich they : did only one was wit, | Aer bod, appears more amiable, 7 44.770 Ae nälpergiel . 
pen to be out of pocket, /ink the money, and take up tne | Which the ambaſfador percerv. g, faid to him, Sir, let it not | SIsT.E&LY. adj. [from /ifter.} Like a litter kee * 
goods on account. Savift's Rules to Servants, | difpleaſe you; hy do not you tay fomewhat that I may re- iter. SEE erz becoming z W. 
SINK. . /. [p:nc, Saxon. ] 5 I port? He.aniwered, Report to your lord, that there are that After much debatement. 
1. A drain; a jakes. . LN : can hold their peace.  Bacon's Apophthegms. My Jferly remorie confutes mine Logon lie 
I Should by the cormorant belly be reſtrain'd, 2. The title of a knight or baronet. This word was anciently And I did yield to him. 5 aud 

Whois the %% o' th' body. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | fo much held eflential, thei the Jews in their addreiles ex- | To 81. wv. 4. preterite, 7 /zt. [ tau, Gothi . Haleſß ear. 

Bad humours gather to a bile, or as divers kennels flow to | preſſed it in Hebrew chalacters. | | fetten, Dutch.}] eras ene Bu 
one /ink, lo in ſhort time their numbers increaſed. Hayw. Sir Horace Vere, his brother, was the principal in the | x. To reſt upon the buttocks. | 15 
Gatlier more filth than any /izk in town. Granville. F active part. h  Bacon's War with Spain. There were ftays on each ſide of the Atting place. 1 1 10, 

Returning home at night, you'll find the fink Iu)!ue court forfakes him, and Sir Balaam hangs. Pope. He /at for alms at the beautiful gate. "SP arp cl (br Jt 
Strike your offended ſenſe with double ſtink. Sift. | 3, Tt is fometimes uſed for man. | OT Their wives do /t beſide them carding wo! y . made 
2. Any place where corruption is gathered. N 8 J have adventur'd | | | Aloft in awtul ſtate, res ee Me ST ugh. MITE 
What ink of monſters, wretches of loſt minds, To try your taking ot a falſe report, which hath The godlike hero ſit LIE 1. It 
Mad after change, and deſperate in their ſtates, Honour'd with confirmation your great judgment, 4 On his imperial throne, 8 
_ Wearied and gall'd with their neceſſities, Dent FN In che election of a fir fo rare, & hakej} cores Cymbelint. | 2. To perch. 5 foo Do Tt 
Purſt have thought it? Ben. Fohnſon's Catiline, | 4, A title given to the loin of beef, which ac of cur kings f All new faſhions be pleaſant tome M 
Our ſoul, whole country's heav'n and God her father, . knighted in a fit of good humour, | I will have them whether I thrive or thee _ 
Into this world, corruption's iu, is lent; | Je loſt his roaſt-Deef ſtomach, not being able to touch « | Now I am a friiker, all men on took.” 204 
Yet ſo much in her travail ſhe doth gather, }  /ir-loin which was ſerved up. Addijon. | What ſliould I do but. f cock on the hh? wy 
That ſhe returns home wiſer than ſhe went. Donne. And the ſtrong cable groanss 1 What do l care if all the world me tail. wa 
S1'NLESS adj. [trom in.] Exempt from ſin. I - Beneath the ſmoaking /r-loin, ſtretch'd immenſe 1 L will have agaiment reach to my tall. Beal be 
I Led on, yet fanlefs, with Uziire to know, From hide to ſide. ph  Thomſon's Autumn. | 3. To bein a ſtate of reſt, or idlenels. f 3 | 
What nearer might concern him, how this world It would be ridiculous, indeed, if a ſpit which is ftrong þ Shall your brethren goto war, aud mall ve Wi, dere: Ve * 
Ot heav'n, and earth conſpicuous, firit began. Milton. enough to turn a fir-loin of beet, ſhould not be able to turn Why /it we here, Cach other viewing idly? 12 King 4 one 
8 At that taſted fruit, 88 F Sit. 4. To be in any local pohtion. e 9 mY 
The fun, as from Thyeſtean banquet, turn'd SIRE, 7. ſ. [ fire, French; ſenior, Latin.] | ES J ſhould be ſtill 1 
His courſe; elſe how had the world 3 1. A father, in poetry. | 8 Plucking the grafs to know where /ts the wind! | A 
- Inhabited, though /izlefs, more than now EY le, but a duke, would have his fon a king, 5 8 Peering in maps for ports. Sal Merch F. ns &77 
Avoided pinching cold, and ſcorching heat? Milton. And raiſe his iſſue like a loving fire. Shakeſp. Hen. V1. I Tho „ OR OO 97 
Internal ghoſts and heiliſh furies round 5 5 Cowards father cowards, and baſe things e the bat. Appointed to it there had left their charge. Ia Coy 

Environ'd thee; ſome howl'd, ſome yell'd, ſome ſhrick'd, FF © Shakejpeare. | 7 he ſhips are ready, and the wind t, 2 * ws 3 

Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 555 A virgin is his mother, but his fre ; I | 5, Torcſt asa weight or burthen. 1 N ad 

Sat'it unappall'd in calm andi peace, MMilion. The pow'r of the Moſt High. Milton's Paradise Laſi. - Your brother's death fits. at your heart. tea 5 

No thoughts like mine his /inleſs toul profane, 1 And now I leave the true and jult ſupports When God lets leuſe Upon us 4 ücknels, if we feat tl er 

Obfervant of the right. Dryden Ovid. | Ot legal princes and of honeſt courts, then the calamity /t heavy on us. a; 4 d. nhl 

Did God, indeed, inſiſt on a ſinliſs and unerring obſervance Whole fires, great part'ners in my father's cares, To toſs and fling, and to be reſtleſs, only galls ovr lle W 
of all this multiplicity of duties; had the Chrittian diſpenſa- Saluted their young king at Hebron crown'd.  Prizr, | and makes the burden that is upon u more uncaly, Tu, | 
tion 3 no remedy for our lapſes, we might cry out Whether his hoary ive he ſpies, e 4 - Fear, the laſt of ills, remain'd behind, 1 T1 

with alaam, Alas! who ſhould live, if God did this? Rogers, While thouſand gratetul thoughts ariſe, I And horrour, heavy./ſat on every mind; Dr;.ia, Ark 

SI'NLESSNESS. u. /. [fiom ! Exemption from. fin. Dr meets his ſpoule's fonder eye. Pope's Chorus to Brutus, | Our whole endeavours are intent to get rid of che MH ten b 

We may the leſs admire at his gracious condeſcenſions to | 2. It is uſed in common ſpeech of beaſts: as, the horte had.a | evil, as the firſt neceſſary condition to our hapyincis. Ne- Gs 

-. thoſe, the /inleſneſs of whoſe condition will keep them from | good fire, but a bad dam. | . 8 thing, as we paſſionately think, can equal the uncaline!s that 2 

turning his vouchfafements into any thing but occaſions of | 4. It is uſed in compoſition: as, grand ire, great- grand: ſire.] /its ſo heavy upon us. 8 | ch, 5 

joy and gratituſde. Boyld's Seraphick Love. SIREN. 1. . ¶ Latin. ] A goddeſs who enticed men by ſinging, | 6. To ſettle; to abide. | 5 

SINN ER. 2. J. [from fin] „ 85 and devoured them; any miſchievous enticer. That this new comer ſhame, TY L 

1. One at enmity with God; one not truly or religiouſly good. | On train me not, ſweet mermaid, with thy note, There fit not and reproach us. | TSS n A 
Let the boldeſt funner take this one conlideration along | Todrown mein thy ſiſter's flood of tears: When Thetis bluſh'd, in purple not her own, | * 
with him, when he 1s going to ſin, that whether the {in he is Sing, /iren, to thyſelf, and I will dote; And trom her face the breathing winds were blown; Ti 
about to act ever comes to be pardoned or no, yet, as ſoon as Spread o'er the ſilver waves thy golden hair, Ds A ludden ſilence ſate upon the ſea, 1 Ti 

it is acted, it quite turns the balance, pats his ſalvation upon | And as a-hed I'll take thee, and there lie. Shakeſpeare. | And {weeping oars, with ftruggling, urg'd then way, A 

the venture, and makes it ten to one odds againſt him. South, | SIRVASIS. 2. I. [oigiacig.] An mflammation of the brain and | : CL ; 8 Lua. in 

2. An offender a criminal. | | | its membrane, through an exceſſive heat of the fun, Did. He to the voice advanc'd his pace, . trat! 
Here's that which is too weak to be a firner, honeſt water, SIRIUS. . J. Latin. ] The dogſtar. | Pale horrour. ſat on each Arcadian face. Drgten, "Of 
which ne'er left man i' the mire. Shakeſpeare's Timon. | SIRO'CCO. 7. .. [ Italian; ſprus ventus, Latin.) The fouth* | 7. To brood; to wcubate. 5 . 5 TE 

a Over the guilty then the Fury ſhakes os eaſt or Syrian wind, ge Es As the partridge fteth on eggs, and hatcheth them uot! = 

The ſounding whip, and brandiſhes her ſnakes, | Forth ruſh the levant and the ponent winds, he that getteth rickes not by right, hall leave them in te 85 

And the pale ſiuner with her ſiſters takes. Dryden's An. J Eurus and Zephyr, with their lateral noiſe, 1 midtt ot his days. | ws Fer, XVI. il. Ne 

Thither, where ners may have reſt, I fa 5 Sirocco and E ee Milton. The egg laid and ſevered from the body of the hen, 12 

Where flames refin'd in breaſts ſeraphick glow, Pope. STRRAH. 2. J. [ fir, ha! Minſbexo.] A compellation of re-] no more nourithment from the hen; but only a quicken A 
Whether the charmer ij: it or faint it, proach and intult. e 5 heat when the fatteth, | Bacon's Natural 1110. 

I It tolly grows romantick, I mult paint 1t, IS, Pope. Go, firrah, to my cell; EG She miltakes a piece of chalk tor an egg⸗ and / fu ik 75 

SI'NOFFERING. 2. f. [in and offering.) An expiation or ſa- Take with you your companions : as you look _ | in the {ame manner. | Ad.. A 

_ crifice for ſin. | 3 5 To have my N trim it handſomely. Se. Tem peſt. 8. To be adjuſted; to be with reſpect to fitneſs or ungue 

The fleſh of the bullock ſhalt thou burn without the Sirrah, there's no room for faith, troth, or honeſty in this] decorum or indecorum. 1 . H 
camp: it is a ſinoffering. . Exod. xxix. 14. | botom of thine, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. This new and gorgeous garment, majeſty, | 

81 NOPER, or Sinople. n. ſ. A ſpecies of earth; ruddle. Aixſ. It runs in the blood of your whole race, Airrab, to hate Sits not ſo eaſy on me as you think, _ Shakejpratts R. 

To S NUATE. v. a. ¶ ſinuo, Latin. ] To bend in and out. f our family. „„ on aol 5 L' Efirange. Heav'n knows, 1 

Another was very perfect, ſomewhat leſs with the margin, Gueſs how the goddeſs greets her ſon, „ By what by-paths, and indirect crook'd ways * 
and more finuated. | ; Woodward on Fallils. Come hither, /irrah ; no, begone. 5 Prior. I met this crown ; and I mytelf Know- well, 

SINUA'TION. 2. /. [from ſinuate.] A bending in and out. |S1'ROP. ? x. /. [Arabick. ] The juice of vegetables boiled How troubleſome it {ate upon my head; h 0 
The human rain is, in proportion to the body, much [Sr RVP. & with ſugar. $6.7 : J0 thee it hall deſcend with better quiet, Sbale fe. rut 
larger than the brains of brutes, in proportion to their bodies, Shall I, whole ears her mournful words did ſeize, Vour prcterring that to al! other conſiderations, dots, 4 vine 

Y and fuller of . wins tae ale Origin Maul. Her words in firup laid of ſweeteſt breath, eves of all men, fit well upon you. "oy 0 

SINUOUS. adj, Liu , French, from jings, Lat.] Bending Relent? | FEET Sidney. 9. To be placed in order to be painted, | 1 ginn 
in and out. We N 5 | Not poppy, nor mandragora, One is under no more obligation to extol every thing t 

Try with what diſadvantage the voice will be carried in an Nor all the drowſy /ir4ps of the world, finds iv the author he trantlates, than a painter 15 tv” rät 

horn, which is a line arched or ina trumpet, which is a line Shall ever med'cine thee to that ſweet fleep, _ | every face that fits to him handlome. a A TH 

* retorted; or in ſome pipe that were /inuous. Bacon. Which thou owed'ſt yeſterday. Shakeſpeare's Othello, | 10. To be in any ſituation or condition. 71 90 AIT. 
Tpheſe, as a line, their long dimenſion drew, And firſt, behold this cordial jalap here, As a farmer cannot huſband his ground ſo well if be I, On 
Streaking the ground with Hauen trace. Milt. Par. Loft. That flames and dances in his cryttal bounds, I - a great rent; ſo the merchant cannot drive his trade - 0. T 

In the diſſections of horſes, in the concave or finuous part With ſpirits of balm, and fragrant /yrops mixt. Milton. | it ne fit at great uſury, =» | 6 . ay 

of the liver, whereat the gall is uſually ſeated in quadrupeds, Thoſe exprefled juices contain the true cflential ſalt of the Suppole all the church-lands were thrown up win LA 

J diſcover an hollow, long, and membranous ſubſtance. plant; for if they be boiled into the conũſtence of a ſyrup, | would the tenants ft euſier in their rents than now? es 1 

5 ? Brown's Vulgar Errours. and ſet in a cool place, the eflential {alt of the plant will | x1. To be fixed, as an atlembly. | : Sk 

SI'NUS. n. ſ. Latin. ſhoot upon the ſides of the veſſels, | Arbuthnot. | 12. To be placed at the table. | he chat 4% 

1. A bay of the ſea; an opening of the land, _ SI'RUPED, adj. [from firup.] Sweet, like ſirup; bedewed with Whether is greater he that /itteth at meat, of 1 . 4 d 
Plato ſuppoſeth his Atlantis to have ſunk all into the ſea: ſweets. 22 | ſerveth ? | Luke, xx. Th 
whether that be true or no, I do not think it impoſſible that | Yet when there haps a honey fall, 13. Lo exerciſe authority. . zien. Dar. — 
ſome arms of the ſea, or ſinus s, might have had ſuch an ori- _ We'll lick the Hyrupt leaves: | Thc judgment thall It, and take away his n 1% V F 
ginal, 25 Burnet's Theory of the Earth. And tell the bees that their's is gall. Drayton's Q. of u. | Alles are ye that Ait in judgment. Jwadget Pig 

Any told or opening. | | SUYRUPY, adj. {from firup.] Reſembling tirup, Down to the golden Cherloneſe, or whete ifi. 5 \ 
IP. v. a. [Tipan, Saxon; Appen, Dutch.] f | Apples are of a /rupy tenacious nature. Mortimer. Te Perſian in Echatan /ate. : tortinth ns 
Fo drink by imall draughts; to take at one appoſition of | SiS E. n./. {contracted trom Mixe. | One council fits upon lite and death, the other is dit 7 
cup to the mouth no more than the mouth will contain, ou ſaid, if I returned next /ize in lent, and a thud tor the diſtributions of jultfre. a \ 

Soft yielding minds to water glide away, | I ſhould be in remitter of your grace, Donne. Ailert, ye fair ones, who m judgment /i, Rite "1 

12 with —_— their elemental tea. Pope. | SI'SKIN. 1. J. A bird; a green inch. | Your ancient empire over love and Wits 5 of 

2. To drink in ſmall quantities, | SI'STER. 7. .. [ppeopren, Saxon; zufter, Dutch.) 14. To bein any folemn atlembly as a meme 1 5A 
ES the peaceful hermitage; 1. A woman born of the ſame parents; correlative to brother. Three hundred and twenty men /6t in counc 1 Wait K 
he ary gown and moſly cell, Her /i/ter began to ſcold. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. | hatici . read 
ere. _y " and rightly ſpell, I have ſaid to corruption, thou art my 3 to the | 15. To SIT down. Down is little more than wr xr f * 
t ev'ry ſtar that heav'n doth thew, f worm, thou art my mother and my /fer. Job, xvii. 14. Go and /it down to meat, 4 not ſaiped t 
And every herb that i the dew. Milton, | 2. One of the ſame faith; a chriſtian. One of the ſame nature, When we /it dozvn to our meal, we nee Das , Fah. y 
3. To drink out of, _ : - human being. intruſion of armed uninvited gueſts. WF | þ 
The winged nation o'er the foreſt flies : : If a brother or ſer be naked, and deſtitute of food, and | 16. To SIT down. To begin a üege. fore it, fi [ne 5 
Then ſtooping on the meads and leafy bow:rs, you ſay unto them, Depart in peace, be you warmed and fill- Nor would the enemy have /ate down be Canal. 1 Ir 
T. 1 hey N LN and /þ the purple flow'rs, Dryden. | ed: notwithſtanding you on them not thoſe things which] had done their hulinels in all other price Y 
To SIP, Vs To drink a fmall quantity, | are needful to the body, what doth it profit ? James, ii. 15. | 17. To dir down, To reſt; to ceare laune! Hot | 
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21. ; Be courtly, . ; 
And entertain, and teait, i if, and revel, 
Ai all the great, the fair and lpnnted daimes 
all Lal. s ; f rg | : 
01 Rome about thee, and begin a faſhion | 
Jl it : a + 
Of fee dom. : 8 Ben. Jolnſon. 
7.49 late at winter -ſires, and ft | : 
Seine % HH) : FER 
Tueir {1 up-edg d 19015. ; WES) a Mey. 
Vio children morten that ume by fitting uh unh the 
Mon anne : --| 
Inman at night. Lecke. þ 
(en,“ ; | 
C1, v. 4. . 
Ake ! y don. 
| 5 Keep the eat up 2 : 
i Hardy the mule can Ft the head- ſtrong horſe, 
Nor would the, if the could, check his wnpctuous force. 
f | | Prior, 
[When the reciprocal pronoun follows ft, it ſcems to be 
4. * 


and we fat down with hun. Pacon. 
Thus fenc'd, ; 
ut not at reſt or eatc ot nund, Fs 
1 Milton. 


al look higher tor a 
$$, 10 8 


une, and to! 


zue mexpechienc . 


ir active verb.] 1 


down, but ſtill proceed in our ſearch, 
ſupport. Rogers. 
To ſettle; to fix abode. 
Tanais, the Goth, tuns, and Getes, et? 
Spen/er, 
To be without engagement or employment. 
glad, rather than it cut, to play very ſmall 
nake ute of arguments, tuch 25 will not prove 
Bp. Sanderfon's Judgment. 
cn et "0 riſe from lying to fitting. 
1 Zo fat up, and began to ipeak, Luke, vii. 
7, $17 up. Lo watch; not to go to bed. 


From beũ des 


Tney are 


o place on a ſcat. . 
The happiett vouch viewing his progiels through, 
What perils pait, what crotles to Ellug, 7 
Would ut the book, and fit biz down and gie. ; 
| | ; Shakeſpeare. 
He came to viſit us, and calling for a chair, at Hu down, 


Ply ſat them down to Weep. 


To b: tettled to do bulineſs. 


The court was jt betore Sir Roger came, but the juſtice: 


ide room for the old Knight at tue head of them. 44%. 
Krk u. fe { fitter; Latin. | | 


1. Situation; local poution.. 


chains, environed the fame fite and temple, 


Che city (elf he ſtrongly fortifies, . 
Three tides by fite it well defenced has. Fairfax. 
Manifold ttreanis of goodly. navigable rivers, as 10 many 
Bacon. 
It we confider the heart in its conittituent parts, we fhull 


: l - ; 12 ty N 271 e 
£nd nothing ſingular, but what is in ar) mutcle. I's 0:12 
the /ite aud poſture ot their ſeveral parts that give it tue torm 


aud functions of a heart. Ihe  Bentlez. 
Before my view appear'd a ſtructure fair, Wo 
Its jite uncertain it on earth or air, Pope. 


1 Itis taken by Thomlon tor poſture, or ſituation of à tlung 
with roipe*t te ittelf: but improperly. | 


SiTraST. nf. | fit and faft.] 


In melancholy /ite, with bcad declin'd, 


„ 
Ti homſun's $ bring. 


An ieaves the temblance of a lover 
And love-derected _ 


Ahard «ob growing under the ſaddle. Farrier's Dict. 


Fru. ado, (ye, Saxon] Since; ſeeing that. Obſolete, 


What cetemny of odours uſed about the bodies of the 
den! atter which cuſtom notwithſtanding, th it was their 


witom, our Lord wis contented that his own molt precio.” 


Se ſharpening ſeythe. 


: ! 
Vi 


bob thonld be intombed. 


| © - Hooker. 
Not 1, my lord; th true nobility 


W-rrants cheſe words in princely courteſie. Shakeſpear 4. 


Land you For 3s profit, and from hence 


II love ro friend, 1g love breeds ſuch offence, Shakeſp. 
drug. 1. ſ. rise, Savon. This word 13 very variouſly writ- | 
ten by authors: I have choſen the orthography which is at 
vice moſt timple and moſt agreeable. to ety ology. ] The 
mlttument of mowing ;z à crooked blade joined at right an- 
gies 10 a long pole. | | | 


Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live regi{r:4 upon cur brazen tornbs z 
And then grace us in the ditgrace of death: 
When, ſpight of cororant-devourine time, 
Ta' endeavour of this hee nt breath may buy . 
That konour which tal *bate his ſcythe's keen edge; 
And make us heirs ot al! © ernity. 
1ume is commonly drawn upon tombs, in gardens, and 


Peacham on Drawing. 
There rude impetuous rage does ftorm and fret; 

Aud there, as matter of this murd'ring brood, 

vwiWgng a huge fcithe, ſtands partial death, 


With endleſs butinets almoſt out of breath. 
The milk-maid lingeth blithe, By 
Au the mower whets his /cithe. Milton. 


ne brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 
Fat ulclels lances into fjthes ſhall bend, 
And the broad faulchion in a plough-ſhare end, Pope. 
Gd o'er their feats the form of time was found, 
Us ſexthe revers'd, and both his 
But, Stella, ſay, what evil tongue 
Sports vou are no longer young? 
] wat ume nts with his the to mow 
ere eit fat Cupid with his bow. 
cho no more returns the chearful ſound 
Thomſon's Summer. 


ck. dv. [Now contrafted to ſince. See SINCE. ] 


vince 3 in latter times. | | 
us over-running and waſting of the realm was the be- 

SMNINg of all the 

Nr an 7 

mus. n. ſ. Times. 

tt ESS. adv. Since. 
ITER, 


other evils which /ithence have afflicted 
8 8 8 Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
Spenſer. | | 


Spenjer. 
a, /. {trom fit.) 2 7 5 


1. One that tits, 


ATTING, 
. The poſture © 


_ knowelt my down. ting and mine up- riling. 


4 4. 1 good play be produced at a heat. 


need bathing more. 


acon. 
Adird that broods. 8 


N * ek hens are reckoned the beſt /itters; and i he g- 


lt ayers. | 

1. f. (from fi] 
iitting on a ſeat, 

© act of reſting _—_ ſeat. 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Pſ. 
on a which one exhibits himſelf to a painter. £ 

th... 800d pictures have been finiſhed at one Atti; nei- 

ryden. 

ung of an aſſembly. 7 


* 


k Iwi A b | e 
may de at i nleſs the ne- 
teſſty of the lh CO ſitting n unle 


Bacon. 
; est of ſtudy unintermitted. I : 
ian eee anding of any one of St. Paul's epiſtles, I 
ks rough at one fitting. ocke. 
= which one ſits without riding. 
hs — than madneſs reigns, ; 
Ang e ſhort /ittin many hundred drains, 
Boar d enough is left him to ſupply 
v Iicubag,, Ses, or a footman's livery. Dryden. 


Wilt the hen is covering her eggs, the male bird takes 


8 hakeſpeare. | 


Craſbacu. 


der places, an old man, bald, winged with a /ithe, and an 
tou -glaſs, 6 4 


pinions bound. Pope. 


. Swift. 


SITUATE. fart. adj. [from /itus, Latin. } 


2. Piaced z convitiing, 


o ER DJ 
SIXT6ENTH. a. { rixtecþa, Saxun.] The ſixth after the 
| Us ; | 


2. {Apije, old French.} 


1 The Turks are great fitters, and ſeldom walk; whereby 
3 AR leſs, _ + 


812 


his ſtand upon a neighbouring bough, and amuſes her with 
his ſongs during the wl:ole tne of her/itting., Addiſon. 


} 


1. Placed with re(peet to any thing elſe. 
He was revived to chule a war, rather than to have Bre- 
ta, de carricd by France, being ſo great and opulent a 
dutchy, and ſituate io opportunely to annoy England. Bacon. 
Within a trading town they long abide, 
Full tairly /ituate on a haven's ide. -Dryd. Nun's Prieſt. 
lie cye is à part fo artificially compoſed, and commodi- 


ouſty /?25t/, as nothing can be contrived better for ule, or- 


nament, or lecurity. Ray on the Creation, 
with hath this variety from heav'n, 
Gt pleaiure tante in hill and dale. Milton's Paradiſe Lofl. 
SITUATION. 2.7. trom /ituale z ſituation, French. ] 
; Loci reipect;; Toution, ied 
Yrince Criai il has a palace ina pleaſant /ituation, and ſet 
Ott with many l-.ucul walks, | Addifon's Italy. 
2. Condition ; Rate. | 
Though ns is a /ituation of the greateſt caſe and tran- 
quit in human lite, yet this is by no means fit to be the 
kuv)0or vi all men's petitions to God. Rogers's Sermons. 
SIN, % (&, French. ] Twice three; one more than hve, 
No incident in the piece or play but mult carry on the main 
een; all things elte are like /i fingers to the hand, when 
12ture can do her work with five. Dryden. 
Uhcatot ix hath many reſpects in it, not only for the days 
of the creation, but its natuial conſideration, as being a per- 
iect munber, | | Brown's Fulgar Errcurs, 
SIX and /c vert, u. ſ. To be at fax and ſeven, is to be in à ſtate 
of diforder and contution. | | 
| | All is uneven, -. TY a 
And every thing is lett at fix and ſeven, Shakeſpeare. 
In 1528, there tat in the 1c! of Rome a fierce thundering 
friar, twat would ſet all at /i and jeven, or at ſix and tive, 


it you allude to his name. EL Bacon, 
What blinder bargain e'cr was driven, 
r wager laid at fax and /ever 7 Hudibras. 


John once turned his mother out of doors, to his great 
toirow ; tor his attairs went on at fixes and ſevens. 
| | | 18 arbuthnet, 
The goddeſs would no longer wait; 
But riling trom her chair of itate, 
Lett all below at iE and jeven,. 


Harneſs'd her doves, and tlew to heaven. Swift. 
SI'XPENCE, A. J. (x and pexce.} A coin; half a ſhilling. | 
Where have you lett the money that I gave you? p 
Oh! Axpence that I had. _ | Shak jpeare.. 

The wileit man might bluſh, By. ot, 

It D --— lov'd fxperce more than he. Pope. 


SIXSCO'RE. adj, [ /ix and ſcore.] Six times twenty, 


_ Sixſcore and five miles it containeth in circuit. Sandys. 
The crown of Spain hath enlarged the bounds thercot | 


. within this laſt Gx/core years, much more than the Otto- 
mans. XK 69 | Bacon. 
SIXTEEN. adj. [ rixvyne, Saxon. ] Six and ten. 

[ have been vegging faxteen years in court. ee 

It returned tue voice thirteen mes; and I have heard of 
others that it would return fixteen times. 
Ir nen lived but twenty years, we ſhould be ſatisfied if 
they died aboutixeen or eightcen. Taylor, 


tenth; the ordinal oi ſixteen. 
"i he tirit lot came forth to 
mer: Chron. xxiv. 14. 
_ ordival of fix. | 

| You are more clement than vile men, 
Who of their broken dedtors take | | 

A /ixth, letting them thrive again. Shakeſpeare. 
Tere ſuccceded to the kingdom of England James the 

ſixth, then King of Scotland. Bacon. 
SIXTH. *. . [from the adjective.] A ſixth part. 


. 


Oaly the other halt would have been a tolerable ſeat for 


rational creatures, and five fxths ot the whole globe would 
have been rendered uſeleſs. Cheyne's Phil. Princ.. 
SUXTHLY, adv. [from fix. } In the ſixth place. | 
Sixthly, living creatures have more diverſity of organs 
than plants. 1 En 
SIUXTIETH. adj, [prxxeogoþa, Saxon.] The tenth fix times 

repeated; the ordinal of fixty. | 2 
Let the appearing circle of the fire be three foot diameter, 


and the time of one entire circulation of it the Axtzeth part | 


of a minute, in a whole day there will be but 86400 tuch 
parts. 0 SER 25 Digby on Bodies. 
SIXTY. adj, [rixxiꝭ, Saxon, ] Six times ten. | 


When the boats were come within ſixty yards of the pil- | 


lar, they found themſelves all bound, and could go no ftar- 
ther. . | 92 a ; Bagon. 
Of which 7 times q, or the year 63, is conceived to carry 
with it the moſt conſiderable tatality. Brown's FVutgar Err. 
SIZE. u. ſ. [perhaps rather ciſe, from inciſa, Latin; or from 
aſiiſe, French. ] Bulk; quantity of ſuperficics; compara- 
tive magnitude. | | 
I ever narrified my friends, 
With all the ige that verit 
Would without lapſing utter, 


her a/ize leſs than bigger. N 
The diſtance judg d for ſhot of way PRs © 
The linſtocks touch, the pond”rous ball expires. Dryden. 
Objects near our view are thought greater than thote of a 
larger /ize, that are more remote, Locke. 
| The martial goddeſs, 
Like thee, Telemachus, in voice and ze, | 
With ſpeed divine, from ſtrect to ſticet ſhe flies; 
She bids the mariners prepare to tand. Pope's Odyſſey. 
A ſettled quantity. In the follow- 
ing paſſage it ſeems to ſignify the allowance of the table: 
whence they ſay a /izer at Cambridge. 
9 2 Tis not in thee 
To cut off my train, to ſcant my ſizes, 
Aud, in concluſion, to oppole the bolt 
Againſt my coming in. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3. Figurative bulk ; condition. 25 
This agrees too in the contempt of men of a leſs ire and 
quality. — —  [' Eftrange. 
They do not conſider the difference between elaborate diſ- 
courſes, delivered to princes or parliaments, and a plain ſer- 
mon, intended for the middling or lower ie of 8 in 
| waiſt, 

4. [Siſa, Italian.] Any viſcous or glutinous ſubſtance. 

To SIZE. v. a. [fromthe noun.] | 

1. To adjult, or arrange according to ſize. 

| The toxes weigh the geele they carry, | 
And ere they venture on a ſtream, = 
Know how to /ize themſelves and them, Hudibras. 
Two troops ſo match'd were never to be found, 
Such bodies built for ſtrength, of equal age, 
In ſtature M6. 5 4 Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
[From aſe. o ſettle; to fix, 

: Che ue , ſtatute for * the ſtandard of the ex- 
chequer throughout England; thereby to ze weights and 
mealures. | Bacon's Henry VII. 

To eover with glutinous matter; to beſmear with ſize. 


Raleigh. 


| SKE'GGER. . J. 


Bacon. 


choiarib, the /ixteenth to Im- | 


SIXTH. adj. [pixra, Saxon] The firſt after the fifth; the. 


Shaleſp. Coriclanus. | 
It any decayed ſhip be new made, it is more fit to make | 


{SKE'PTICAL, adj. {from feeptick.] Doubtful ; 


what my lore is, proof hath made you knowz _ 

And as my love is , my fear is ſo, Shakeſpeare; 

That will be a great horte to 2 Welſhman, which is but a 
ſmall one to a Fleming; having, from the different breed of 
their countries, taken ieveral Azed ideas, to which they com: 
pare their great and their little, Lothe; 

SI ZEABLE, adj. [from /ize.] Reaſonably bulky. 
He ſhould be purged, ſweütcd, vomited, and KRarved, till 
he come to a en. bulk. | | Arbuthnat. 
SI'ZER, or Servitor. u. J. A certain rank of ſtudents in the 
universities | Y 
They make a ſcramble for degree: 
Natters of all forts and of all ages, F 
Keepers, ſub-/i/ers, lackeys, pages. Biſhop Corbet; 
SI'ZERS, u. /. See SCISSARS.. | 
A buttrice and pincers, a hammer and naile, f 
An apron and /izers for head and for taile. Tuer. 
SI'ZINESS. 2. /. [trom fizy.] Giutinoutnels; viſcoſity. 
In rheumatiſms, the /zmeſs pales off thick contents in 
the urine, or glutinous iweats. Heyer on the Himours. 
Cold is capable ot producing a fzzres and viſcoſity in the 
blood. | Arbuthnot. 
SI'zY. adj. [from fize.] Viſcous; glutinous. f 

Ihe blood is y, the alkaleſcent talts in the ſerum pro- 
ducing coriaceous concretions. Arbulbnot on Diet. 
SKA'DDLE, 2. /. [pcea$nyre,. Sax. ] Hurt; damage. Di. 
SKA'DDONS. 2. /. The embryos of bees. Batley, 


| SKEIN, 3. / [eſcaigne, French.] A knot of thread or fix 


wound and doubled. 


of Iley'd ſilk, thou tailel or a prodigal's purle? Shakeſpeare. 
Our ttile ſhould be like a / of filk, to be toundoy toe 
1ight thread, not ravelled or perplexed, Then all is a knot, 
a heap; | | | Fol Ben. Fohnjor:. 
Beſides, fo lazy a brain as mine is, grows ſoon weary 
when it has ſo entangle a err as this to unwind, Digb. 
SKAINSMATE.. #. /. | [ ſuppote trom ſtain, or ftear. n knife, 
and zate, a metlinate.} It 15 remarkable that mes, Dutch, is 
. ET. ry | 
Scurvy knave, I am none of his flirt gills; At 
I am none of his ſtainſmates. Shakeſþ. Romeo and Juliet. 
SKATE. . f. [pcewpa, Saxon. | We e 
t. A fat lea lt. We 


2. A ſort of ſhoe armed with iron, for ſliding on the ice, 


12 8 6 They tweep 
On founding fates a thowand different ways, 
In cucling poije {witt as thewinds. 5 
SX EAN. u. /. nim and Erſe; ragene, Saxon.] A iliort 
1111 (T 1 
Any diſpoſed to do miſchief, may under his mantle pri- 
vily carry his head- piece, Mean, or piſtol, to be always 
reatly. | Fe Soner. 


| 


than a tight upon them. 


SEEG. 2. / A wild plum. 


Little falmons, called ſteggers, are bred of ſuch ſick ſal- 
mon that might not go to the ſea, and though they abound, 
yet never thrive to any bigneſs. Malion Angler. 


aus much as can be in their natural ſituation. 
When rattling bones together fly, 
From the four corners ot the ſky; — 

When linews o'er the ſteletons are ſpread, 


His meagre corpſe, though full of vigour, 


Would halt behind him, were it bigger. 
2. The compages of the principal parts. . 
Ihe great ſtructure itlelf, and its great integrals, the liea- 


venly and elementary bodies, are framed in ſuch a poſition 
and ſituation, the great ſkeleton of the world. 


; ee in a fort of ſkeleton, and repreſented upon tables, with 
th 


e various dependencies of their ſeveral parts. Watts. 
| SKE'LLUM. 2. /. [ ſkelm, German.] A villain; a ſcoundrel. 
| | | Skinner, 


SKEP. u. ſ. pte lower Saxon, to draw. 
1. Sep is a ſort of | 
the top, to fetch corn in. | 6 
1 55 T pitchtorke, a doongforke, ſeeve, ſtep, and a bin. 
A 5 N mujer, 
2. In Scotland, the repoſitories where the bees lay Ger wk | 
ney is ſtill called cep. | 5 | 


dou, or pretends. to doubt, of every thing. 
- difclaim, and leatt of all thole ſcepticks in Upon, 


| : Survey OT Tg. 
Nature's extended face, then ſcepticks ſay, 
In this wide field of wonders can you find Y 
No art? | | „„ Blackmore. 
With too much knowledge tor the ſcepticks ſide, 
With too much weaknels for the Stoicks pride, 
Man hangs between. | 
The dogmatilt is ſure of every thing, and the ſceptick be- 
lieves nothing. EI Maltas Logick. 
pretending to 
univeriai doubt. | 
May the Father of mercies confirm 
vering minds, and fo prevent us that ſtand fatt, in all our 
doings, and further us with his continual help. Bentley. 
SKEPTICISM. 2. /. [ ſcepticifme, French, from ſceptick.] 
Univertal doubt; pretence or profeſſion of univerſal doubt. 
I laid by my natural dithdence and ſcepticiſm for a while, 
to take up that dogmatick way. Dryden. 
SKETCH. 2. J | ſchedula, Latin.] An outline; a fough 
draught; a firſt plan. | | | | 
I thall not attempt a character of his preſent majeſty, hav« 


ing already given an imperfect ſtetch of it. ddiſon. 
2 As the lighteſt ſketch, if juttly trac'd, / 
Is by ill colouring but the more diſgrac'd, 
So by falle learning is good tenſe defac'd. Pope, J 


To SKETCH. v. u. [from the noun. ] 
1. To draw, by tracing the outline. 2 25 
If a picture is daubed with many glaring colours, the 
vulgar *ye admires it ; whereas he judges very contemptu- 
ouſly of {ome admirable deſign ere ed out only with a 


2. Toplan, by giving the firſt or principal notion, 


plate thoſe ideas which I have only ſketch'd, and which every 
man mult finiſh for himſelf. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
SKE'WER. u. ſ. [ ſtere, Daniſn.] A wooden or iron pin, uſed 
to keep meat in form, | 
Sweet breeds and cellops were with ſewers prick'd 
About the ſides.  Dryden's Iliad. 
From his rug the ſtewer he takes, 
And on the ſtick ten equal notches makes. Swift. 
I once may overlook, : 
A ſtewer ſent to table by my cook. King. 
Send up, meat well ſtuck with ſteers, to make it look 
round ; and an iron ſkewer, when rightly applied, will make 


rrkp, adj. {trom xe. ] Having a particulas magnitude. 


it look handſomes, Seit Direftions is the ood. 
; 0 0 


» 


-  Whyart thou then exaſperate, thou idle immaterial fein 


The Iriſh did not fail in courage or fierceneſs, but being 
only armed with darts and &czner, it was rather an executſon 
Bacon's Henry VII. 


 SKE'LETON. 2. f 5 5 | 
1. [Inanatomy. ] The bones of the body preſerved together 
Ang. 


baſket, narrow at the bottom, and wide at 


SER PTI ck. n. ſ. [oninloua, Gr. ſeeptique, Fr.] Ove Who 


Bring the cauſe unto the har ; whole authority none muſt 


ecay of Piety. | 


Pope's Eſay on Man. 


che ſeeptical and Wa- | 


„ 
| r 
„ # 


black pencil, though by the hand of Raphael. Watt 5 Logick.'+ 


The reader I'll leave in the midſt of ſilence, to contem- 11 


1 * 


Themſ FI bo: 


| Thoſe cloath'd with fleth, and life inſpires the dead. Dryds 
141 A. ſteleton, in outward figure, TR. 


Hale. 
The ſchemes of any of the arts or ſciences may be ana- 


+ * 


* @ 
W 4 


A, 


SKI PRs 8 K 1 ; 8 K 1 


To SxtrWR. v. a. from the n , | 
. „. oun. a a DE : 
a r. ore "EE 
C5 If in two { s of cork, a loadſtone and ſteel be man Dang'rous flats in ſecret ambuſh lay, e To Stu, v. a. [ uirer, French.] Te mil; 
within the orb of their activities, the one doth not bop 80 | Whete the falſe tides ſtim o'er the cover'd Jan's Let not thy 1tyord / a mils; pas, 
| | other ſtanding (til! ; but hoth ſteer into each other — Te e betray. * Dryden, Pity not honour'd age for his white bear 
0 In à poor ti he paſs d the bloody main, 5 2 Fade SKIM. v. 2. To pals lightly ; to glide along. N He is an uſurer. Sale nee 1 
| Choak'd with the flaughter'd bodies of his train. Dryden Thin airy ſhapes o'er the futrows rite, TIES Although to engage very tar in iel 25 diam Alte 
| # On Garrway cliffs «| A dreadtul ſcene! and ſtim betore his eyes. Addiſon ryan were unit, when 1 only -endex metaphybezl he. 
| * ſavage race by,ſhipwreck fed, Ds 1 hen Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw 4 0 city, yet we dare not quite fi it over, ett. "© erguem 
. | An Tap Uhr the founder'd ſerfs, OY N e line too labours, and the words move ftow z I kel We be accuſed 
| Ge nd {trip the bodies ot the dead. | Swift, Plc ſo when ſwift Camilla (cours the plain, : 4 They who have a mind to ſee the iſſue ma- 3; 57e 
| Wil; 8 ny and abe Knowing; qualified with | ies o'er th* unbending corn, and ſtims along the main. Cw s 7 Tie N to the following ma; flip * Mis 
| ny art; dexterous able. LE 45 „ N. . | trom the verb. 1 A lip! ar YH, 
| | 8 father was a man of Tyre, ſkilful to work in gold and | th 1 = 3 „N he are ever ſe 3 422 A 7 lde 575 aaa, avon nine 2 a 
| s | ? "Spot ings with a volatile ſpirit, will ti hi Nip, as if he had taid nis mes ſeich. 
They thall can the husband man tom 2 Chron. ii. 14. in their memory ee pally Ix nothin forſaken h nis ſtrengch had 
wo, ourn | . F atts's Impr f - muy - nad n 
| * eſt 92 { of lamentation, to wailing. Wh "GE" | They im over a ſcience in a Dor e Ad Ming. You will make ſo laige a Rp as to caſt $428 
BB Will Vafer is feilfulat finding out the ridiculous ” 3 5 never lead their diſciples into the depths of it. Watts S mos my the water, fe Anti yourſelf from its 
ing, e K 4 in a new light. | Tatler Ihe boat, light ſkimming, ttretch'd his oary wings «| OKI = oc 1. 75 [ip and jack. } * Seit Alan. 
| Stella, feel you no content : ; Thomfo | want, of thame.or brains d a | 
Reflecting on a life well ſpent ? 8 | SEI'MBLESKAMBLE. adj, [A cant forme bomſon.| every little /tipjack to the boi 525 Joes not preſently end 
Your 2 hand employ d to fave I cation from B r by redupli- 58 Vein 0 the board's eud in the 5 
Deſpairing wretches from the grave: | 8g A couching lion and a ramping cat, : | SKI'PKENNEL., a. J. [foi and bennel L'E/travge, 
ag years wes hr. with your ſtore | ns a — of ſeimbleſramble ſtuff, | 1 | | el.] A lackey j a rays 
ole whom you 'd Ge: = 2 . uts me from my taith. | | | * ER. V. ſ. | {chi 5 4 
Inſtructors ould nor 2 wo el Swift. | SKI'MMER, 1. . from Aim. 1 Shakeſpeare. Are not - ee Dutch. ] A ſhipmaſter or fl. 
: t only be te in thoſe | ; SPE" [ ſkim.] A ſhallow veſſel with wl you atraid of being drove y 
—_— they teach; but have ti in the method of riching, Wah ee - 5 = 80e Io eee 
ene in the practice. Watts's Tan! * I Waſh your wheat in three or four te 8 No doubt you will ret 5 ; Elrang 
| SK LFv 33 a. [from if.) N 15 gre pony round; and with a ſimmer, each ire; = e ine licks 1 5 ee like a atch /bipper hom a he wi improvel. =" 
| uncommon ability; dexterouſly. SW SO | | Tori an. ET. . ſ. [Probably from i: er 110g. Cugre de. 
ß... é ei ak} ee IR i Fe which e Ado ihe bank. they Grunge 
10 7 Mes Oy fully guided, he ran upon me. Sidney. | 22 fl ent | | os: 87 bn dame}, drefling vi her hairs | 
Ulyſſes builds a ſhi ith his own han TT : 5 en cheeſe was b ht: ſay: N | y whom a little / 1 
5 . ſhipwright. . has his n hands, i, rg EY roll; rought: ſays Slouch, This e'en ſhall SKTRMUISH. N wig 85 Aren, Fair; Nuxe 
4 b . 5 s . , 12 7 . ; = 955 7 , ; x "Wi n \ the los RL 
r . [from . ſtilſul.] Art; ability; dexte- SKIN. . nd, 1 it ſhall go. King. e . old Britiſh . 1 
He fed them according to the integri ; 1. The natural cover tl 1 French. ond, lays au ancient Writer, Ejcarmaa 5 
He in integrity of his heart, and | | ing of the fleſh. It conſiſts o „ . French. J.. | | Ejcarmoate 
2474 , Land neſs of his nods; P ale Lori, a eng ſkin, or ſcarf (kin, which is Din een pede ns 1. A ſliglit fight: leſs than a ſet battle. | 
og N 4 [ - il, n 1 TSS The b or inner ſkin, extremely ſenfible. | ES | 4 N Jes yes, a tiruiſh more there veas 
OF wledge of any practi ada 8 8 ody is cont! . With adverſe fortune fous in og Batre bir 
weuy "knowledge; dexterity 8 in any prac- | and dr like mer ” W — ry. rough] Her fabjefs inoft revell. oy Gartimandy.. 
Skill in the weapon is nathing without ſack. Shakeſpe FRA ns . e prieſt on ſkins of off rings takes his Ar AE 2. A LOO a contention, : | Phillips's Bring, 
As little til to f 1 — rap ” * Hide ſs wh eqgertenh og e WOE. e ryden's Au.] and hw The Kind of merry war betwixt Sigr ior Benedick 
| o fea e pur 5 e 3 ; that which is IAIN. | 3 ner: t cver 5 NE” digt tor Benedi 
Tao put you tot. r, as 1 have . . Shake par eee Tag ich is taken from animals to make fe e but there's a ſtirnnjh of wit 
1 Thank _—_ profits more Ee os „ 3 body; the perſon. : : Phone? cond miſhes expire not with the firſt pale 
| Well m N grounded on juſt and right, his "tis by 10 70 ith many of theſe dangerous civilities, where- then hy Fa they perhaps began as tinglc und GREY 
The Lea W. 3 _ e more thou know ꝰ'ſt, | ard for a man to fave both his Ain and his credit 5 have their partiſans and Abend, ul . 
0 CKkn 1) WP 7 "pl : ; 1D 5 maäance i 11 the +. | : > no not 
Tai om e 0 ho Milton. | To SKIN. v. a. {from the noun  L'Eftrange. | To SKI'RMts H. . * keud to poſterity, Decay of Lich 
A race unlike the firſt, and try 1 ill 3 Dryden. 1. To flay; to ſtrip or diveſt of the ſcin. ä To fight looſely; toc NT 5 trom the noun. 
Phocion, the Athenian general, then ambaſſador ata {x | The beavers run to the door to make their eſcape 3 of the main battle. | etore or atter theſh | 
- 1 als by He ER Ns ny eng, rn | W rr 0 
5 Ath es an Te 5 of Athens, and —_— . 2. To cover with the ſkin. | | Ellis s Voyage, 7 5 ON en; icattel d, fled, they ſe:rmyb Kill, 
s. Any particular art, e | | avift.| It will but ſtir and A hs les ol | IA gentleman volunt 1 a. 
i T hi d film the ulcerous place 2: A teer, ſtirmiſhing with the enemy bet 
N in one /t , and in another kind of learning un-“ 2 _ I mining all ws" cnc 1 85 TE: bh . 8 vs e throu h 9 i the middle 5 ys 
3 ee — 3 ;keſpea : a ſword, and ſhot with a n ot 
kay 8 1. L /tilia, Ilandick. ] Wader. | eee though it err like others, 5 Shakeſpeare. | Oo, a ot with a * in the 
| 2. I. owing in; to be dexterous at. . * as yet a kind of medicine in itſelf III paſs by the little Mirmiſpings on either lide e 
* e 1 _ wag not of ſo heavenly matter, 1 e ee ＋ vice o th' gy Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. SKI'RMISHER, 2, J [from ſtir} ] "He who Ares 
| WIS 2 At ey ow not . 3 5 3 e wound was in d: * D GEEDELELY 7 Li oo K 4 W th. 
Ihe overſeers were all that bs fl of e 0 was not reſtored. 1 42 9 2 e Bd. To SKIRRE, v. a. [ This word ſcems to be deri i "_ 
: * act ET 2 Chron, Sg _ 8 up and ſtins it over, but reaches not 3 I 1 5 15175 ee. z eqn mall be ee He 
V „experience, learning, and direction,, The laſt 1 Ne „ os POT + BE IND. le over in order to ear. 
| may judge her in thing thazhecan hf than rem ee n ee Gln Spry, | nag hk mare horſes, Girrr the cone ons 
2. [Skika, Iflandick, ſignifies to diſtinguiſh.J To ifs? os 3. To cover ſuperficially, . arp's Surgery. | To SKIRRE, v. u. To ſcour * feud; 6 i ag 
make difference; to intereſt; to matter, Not in uſe to What I took for ſolid earth was only heaps 3 _ We'll make them Aire away „ rf halt. 
: Whether the comman en hehe e See = ſzinned over with a covering of vegetables IT Addi 5 Enforced from the old Aſſvrian Nin 18 80 = = 
neral or ſpecial, it ſtilleth not. pru Hoo ot 1 u. f. (rcenc, Saxon. N . Wdiſon.  SKI'RRET. n./. [ /iſarum, Lagu.] . A ep. Hen. J. 
| : May. Capt gon - bag of ſtones or gold : > P eee any thing potable. 5 ee a. flowers in an umbel, which conſiſts of fe 
, Take ſtars for at - th _ Fes Hy e N Scoteh fink which is a pott 3 I the em es arg and expanded in formor aus: 
B oney; ſtars not to be told, A c nl womens. of ſtrong nouriſhment, is YE nt atterward becomes a fruit, compoſes of tas 
D - ly alle of kn ene e e Lat long boiled: 3533 are gibhous, and furrowed on ov, 
as the icraping dame, . 5 0 ' KNUCKIES ot Veal, Bacon 558 on the other. Ihe roots are thaped li ** 
| She loſeth three for one; her Ful dent, 8 Herbert To SKINK. v. #, [pcencan, Saxon. }] To ares 2 neps, and are joined to one Hans i i hag 2 
| ho intending not to make a ſummer bulineſs of it ner. . noun and verb are wholly obſolete. | A * 8 Shirrets are a fort of roots propagated by ſced Miri, 
re dlute war, without deren orefixed, Agel be kg Ne ON #1) K NKER, 1. J. [trom rink, ee W PEERS + | EIRT, 1. J. ; [ /htorte, Swediuh. * 1 8 | bi « 17 » 
8 eving Cal 7 A 5 ws he began the war, e | 1 age this Kier Miel of fugar, clapt even now into £ Rane mo of a garment j that part which hangs la by 
i Calais athis back where he might winter. Be EOS” and by an under tinter; one that 5 iow the waiſt. 8 
e . d Reon eee Torn mma cg e ney tp 
: th. 15 ER = 9 . me, Sir. bal ear anch cuts, hide Hleeves and /brrts, round u 1 B 
| bs ang ago? ed nor ſtudious. Midhon. * Fr gs, all the poor EEO ea, era 5 "_ 1 * : ates" 2 3 age 5 Atul 4d; 455 Meth AG 
wh * in a the Egyptian arts was till d, ate _— old Sym, the king of /tinkers. Ben. Jobnſen. | tl 5 amuel turned about to go away, he laid hold upon K. 
When heav'nly power that choſen veſſel fill d. Denham is mother took the cup the clown had fill'd: on, | the irt of his mantle, and it rent. 1 Sam. XV. 2. Hulle 
| = 3 be very little ſtill d in the world, who AT es e reconciler bowl went round the board 12. The edge of any part of the dreſs. „ Nui 
a voluble tongue ſhall accompany only a good underſtand- Sxr hich, empty'd, the rude inter kill reſtor d. Dryd A narrow lace, or a final eint of ruffice linen, which 1 
ge 855 70 Lock - | PRI NNED. adj, [from in.] Having the natu 5 f med en. runs along the upper part of the ttays before and crofics!ae 11 
SxILI Ess. adj. {from ill.] Wanting art. Not in kN e.] leather; hard; callous. 5 e of ſkin or | breaſt, being à part of the tucker; 18 called the wobl Abe 
More th Nor have I ſeen Ss „ eg the ulcer becomes foul, and diſcharges a naſt Pe: : 2 75 le oni 
1 wer at T may call men than you : i = fri or, the edges in proceſs of time tuck in, and Le ene . e margin; border; extreme part. j dd 
| How features are abroad I'm ſiilleſs of Shake! Hiuned and hard, give it the name of callc 2 8 8 He thould ſeat himſelf at Athie, upon the Art of that ute weh 
Jcalouſly what might befal your travel, e 6 {7 Doron 0m: } 8 O90 V6 een Spenſer all . 
Being. tile, in theſe parts ; which to a ſtranger, „ ha 5b as n. J. [from ſeinny.] The af ne | Fas Ye milts, that riſe e Sg 
1 and unfriended, often prove . s . l being“ From hill or ſteaming lake, duſky or grey, PR 
| Thy _ 838 Content Twelfth Night. het fl adj. [trom ſtin.} Conſiſting only of ſkin; want- | u fleecy l * In 
1. e and love | 2 : 4 8 5 8 5 Th e Worlds reat Author rise. ua , 
pe coaching conduct of them both, 9 5 U 9 choppy finger SGG 8 . I Hed him . yet recall d 92 5 
10 3 in aſtilleũ ſoldier's flaſk | 15 @ nl "eu ſkinny lips. © Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | Gl. oy C protong'd, and 3 race, Ino 1 
3 re, Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. hurt th ie aſperity of theſe cartilages of the windpipe ould | ©. Of; 7 ehold, though but his utmoff 5 $i 
ne, 1. . ame, French. ] A ſmall kettle or boiler h - the gullet, which is tender, and of a ſkinny ſubſtan Of glory, and tar off his ſteps adore. Miltoa's Par. l 1. Th 
e en hght-wing'd toys | £t g b annulary griſtles are not made round; but where ens 3 t iris that join to Syria bare entered u + The 
| M 2 US toil with wanton dulncſs = * et e the windpipe, there, to fill up the circle 15 e or commerce ot the four great empiles; 81 
| E 3 10 e wy + nocd mg, | y a ſoft e which may eaſily give way Ray | fandy: Ane ths = 821 ſecured the other is the Bl, i 
1 | 3 ake a ſkillet of my helm * is fingers meet : : ts, through which no army can p 1. 1. | 
| TH Had a} indign and baſe eee : 3 1 liar films, and ſhape his oary feet. Addiſon's Owid of Upon the. . ts 4 
ake head againſt my eſtimation. Shakeſpeare's Othello 0 P. v. u. [ ſquittire, Italian; efquirer, Fr ch id. Arragon our ſ{quande:'d troops he rallies. Dh. ] 
five reak all the wax, and in a kettle or. ſcillet ſet it over a folk I 10 1 — n wag rep come from ſeape ] ae, why = v. 4. [fromthe noun.} To border; 0 man J Th. 
. mer . To fetch quick bounds; to pal: : Ea edge. 2 
5 S$KILT. 5 [A word uſed by We vey fer pr 0 lightly and joyfully. $3 to pals by quick leaps; to bound | Temple {cirteth this hundred on the waſte ſide, Cr v = 
* not ct er the etymology or meaning.) ER not Iſrael a deriſion unto thee? Was he found a . Of all theſe bounds, | a K ax 
: Serie ymnus! ha! whatart? *_ thieves? For ſince thou ſpakeſt of him, thou /kip 44% for With ſhadowy foreſts and with champions rh ral. 
yriack? Or Arabick? Or Welſh? What tilt? . J%% %. Yer. Klei it of With plenteous rivers and wide At meads, | 
. To Mii. * bricklayere that Babel built. Cleavelard. | of FI Ss bound with love's powerful'ſt proton 37.1 We e + Salas ger 
8 M. V. a. \ properly to ſcum, fr _—_—_ 1 igwiggen arm in arm: , ; e middle pair | 2 
1. To clear off from the uppen pant by iin 41. | Her merry mai -4 that ought no 8 | 25 rh Skhirted his loins . with downy gold, Mitt 1 
| tle below the ſurface. _ it-F About the room were ſkipping, _. , "Et A ſpacious circuit on the hill there ſtood, vr | br y ay 
2 | Who hold 2 or his coz Mary, | On {pur or ſwitch no more he ſe: t, au. srl and wide, and ſtirted round with wood. AA Has 
My ar Hite decke 910. ire 7 5 airy, | : ena e _ Spaniard whigt. Hudibras. | 1 Shy = 108 ak 8 A A 
. ) 8 pictures ſell. © N ie earth-born ra n ly trighted. 1 
4. To take by ſkimming. = Prior. £7 Oer ev'ry hill and verdant co "WM 8 A reſtiff ſcittiſb jade had gotten a trick of rung, tau ons 
Wis N 8 muſt of wine, and ſttms ud o'er the lawns, and by the rivers pla e _ flying out at his own ſhadow. LE tres 
ith leaves the dregs that overflow the brims. Dryd John ſtipped from room to room, ran u fixirs d . | 2. Wanton; volatile; haſty; precipitate. Ar 
" e x Fen were after the works of Titian whoſe i arts cranny. Arbuth Hift 977 = | 8 wo e eee tickling /tirt2/> pirits, ker 1 
imme. Dryden Dut, us each hand promotes the pleaſ dis, he. e eee ets all on hazard, : 
Ihe ſurface ot the ſea is covered with 2 dat . And quick ORE ſhip from Bade vin. P. ; He (till reſolv'd, to mend the matter, ve bl 
5 . ria eim off into their boats, and 8 Had be e thy riot dente duns to-day, 5 8 Ar 4 Kill bee 3 rode 
$. . ad he thy reaſon; would he /# N Be 0 nd ſill the /kirti/her and looſer, | heh 
. ee 1 ——_ her tim the clotted e Bo * * os notice, e ſkip and play ? Pope. F = N 2 to lit the cloſer. Ha 
| preſs from ſpongy curds the milky | | Pope Pius II. was wont to ſay, that Ra WP angeable; fickle. 
| 3. To bruſh the ſurface 5 htly ; to paſs 2 1 * wiſely to ſet the lawyers A 3 8 q g id Some men lleep in ſtittiſb fortune's ball, Shale 
0 or ſeeks in air her humble flight to raiſe, . nation of Conſtantine the Great to Sylveſter of St Pe => While others play the ideots in her eyes. 2 
88 to — the ſurface of the ſeas. , das p over were good or valid in law or no: the Ne w —_ as I am, all true lovers at 5 
1 e ſwallow tim the river's wat'ry face. ene ip over the matter in fact, whether there was ever any ſuch nſtaid and Ritti/h in all notions elſe, 
1 e eaſtern blaſt juſt ſezmming o'er n. thing at all or no. Bacon 7 Apopht uc Save in the conſtant image of the creature Tel Nick: 
he ocean's brow, and ſinking on the ſhore, Priar 2 _ it a rule, in reading, to /tip 4 alpen . -— 4 8 " . . nen v 
| | p ere he àa note of admirati - 1h LY. adv, {from . G 
| | p of admiration at the end, SwWiy/t.] tainly; fickly. ge 1s 


1 4 


8 K Y 8LA 


80 Arüuxkss. 1. ſ. [from tittiſb.] Wantonneſs fickle- | per ſcale of notes, and afterwards falling to the ground with tue to you, whoſe worthineſs 


would ſtir it up where it wanted, 


he oh | | a very eaty deicent. | Spectator wmithes th 5 ua 
7 e 6 £200 SCONCE.] SKY LIGHT. u. / and licht. , "puts athe1 t an Hack it where there is ſuch abundance, Sa. 
— Ko ard Leh every corner of his wily ſeonce, and | room, not l ut in eln. rep paces * 28 . the power of coheſion, 2 
xuſed detirreth the utmoſt of his nimble ſtumps to quit his coat“ A monſtrous fowldropt through the fylight, near his wife“ _ Some unllacked lime cover with aſhes, and let it ſtand til 
5 e ee Carew. | apartment 4rb Þ 75 got, near his wite's | rain comes to flackthe lime; then ſpread them together: Mor: 
pn —_— 7 [eſcran, eſcrein, French, which Minſhew de- Sc ROCKET. # . [U mi mes}, 2 * "+ wn 9+ To led. * 
1 N ; . I" . . . > a ond 62, . 4 1 f p io 4 ' 
232, gone trom Jecerniculum, Latin. Nimis violenter ut ſolet, ſays which flies high and burns as it flies. „ Pd by nts ** you, my lord, receive attendance 
«mer, which may be true as to one of the ſenſes; but it I conſidered a comet, or in the language of the vulgar m thole that ſhe calls ſervants, or from mine? 
ſeich. 111 lenſe of /kreen be a kind of coarle fieve or riddle, it blazing ſtar, as a ſtyrocket diſchar at | o r It then they chanc'd to ſlack ye, 
20t Yet - perhaps come, if not from cribrum, trom ſome of the | mighty, ; | ons ere ag ares = i; al- We could controul them. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Ix deicendants of 3 ä 9 N of 1. /. | | ns cs 396 He act net chance, that thus much tavoureth, 
on ide de or coarle ſicve. | I. A puddle, | BY OMA - Daniel's Civil Mar. 
ton, A 1 Kkuttle or ſkreen to rid ſoil froꝰ the corn. Tuſſer. 2. A plane of ſtone: as, a marble fab, 5 Ainſworth, Slack not the good preſage, while heav'n inſpires 
; Ius thing by which the ſun or weather is kept off, SLAB. adj, [A word, I ſuppoſe, of the ſa ivinal wi A minds to dare, and gives the ready fires, Dryden: 
3 1. An. 1 tuppole, me original with | 10. To repreſs; t kel : # 
ente dhelter; conccalment. abber, or flaver.] Thick; vitcous; glutinous preſs ; to make leſs quick or forcible. 
t. . Fenc'd from day, by night's eternal ſtreen; | Nole of Turk, and Tartar's lips; by 2 U RO be griev'd, young prince, to think my preſence 
arge. Unknown to Heaven, and to mylelt unſeen, Dryden. Finger of birth-itrangl'd babe, ö SLA 25" a any ge and facken'd 'em to arms. Adddi/. 
a mont. (SCREEN. . a, [from the noun, ] | Ditch-deliver'd by a drab; wh era ee 1. J, [from the verb To fack.] Small coal z coal 
"Toriddle; to fift. A term yet uled among maſons when Make the grucl thick and /ab Shakeſd. Mach | . Proken in ſmall parts. pe 
pboy, they lift land for mortar. 8 To SLA'BBER, v. u. | flabben flabberen Dok = 7 2 adv. [from lack. | | 
1, lan 10 ſhade from ſun ot light, or weather, I. Jo let the ſpittle fall from the mouth; to drivel. 1. Lootely; not tightly; not cloſely, 5 
Haage. 4 Io keep off fight or weather, | I. To ſhed or pour any thing. UV 1 Mer al wee , * 
-Ys, he curtains cloſely drawn, the light to fereen: | To SLA'BBER. v. a. aL; 8 I hat a King's children ſhould be ſo convey'd, 
Arey, Thus cover'd with an artificial night, I. To ſmear with lpittle, Ne = | 7 — 4 worded; and the ſearch fo flow 
| Stecp did his office. © Dryden. | He flabbered me all over, from cheek to cheek, with his ce LITE. (Roinhy* _  "OPROBEnys's Cymbals; 
The waters mounted up into the air: their interpolition | great tongue. Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull NESS. u. /. [from act. | | | 
| Lwixt the earth and the tun 3 and 7 off the heat, | 2. To thed; to ſpill. fiery of Jobn Bull. . Negkgene not e ilinels e | l 
Nux. "wiſe intupportable. Moodæbard's Natural Hiſtory. The milk pan a N 4 and ſoft wh ner | | 
E r . 
Mac f a F Ajax interpos'd _ SLA'BBERER. #.f, [from Jabber J He who Nabbers, uſer. | that the looleneſs and Rackneſs of men may not cauſe the 
mance, s crentold ſhield, and fbreen'd Laertes' ſon, SLA'BBY, adj, [The fame with ſlab.) | ers. commandments of God to be unexecuted, Hooker, 
8 When the ofulting, 41 rojans urg'd him tore. 4 A 1 1. N viſcous. | | So rarely dads — 7 
that travels with them is to /ereen them, and get them n the cure of ith a : £2 . and, are as interpreters 5 ; 
e they have run — Prat into the briars; , Tacks: and dn? ang -Bioodamony: dra bf dee flaby W behind-hand / ackneſs. Shakeſp. Wirter's Tale. 
2 "a majelty encouraged his ſubjects to make mouths at | uſed. | e e | 8 eee efteminate /lackneſs it betzins, | 5 
Britex. Vir betters, and afterwards ſereeved them from uniſhment. | 2. Wet; floody. | | 1 849. o ſhould better hold his place | 5 
teu , | Þ f y By wiſd d fas 3 : 
5 | = 5 Spectator. When waggiſh boys the ſtunted beſom ply, 13 Want of ” nt ee tuperior gifts recely'd, Milt, Par. Lofts 
zenedick he ſcales, of which the ſcarf-ſkin is compoſed, are de- To rid the {abby pavements, pais not by. : Bas. 1... Wk A —_ nee , x 7 CO 
wits f-ned to fence the orifices of the ſecretory ducts of the mi- SLACK. adj. |rleac, Sax. laden, Iflandick ; lack Welt : line th iey have no diſpoſition to ſhoot out above their 
bejpeart, lacy glands, and to /krcen the nerves from external injuries. laxus, Latin. | ep ER, N P ed is a Nackneſs to heal, and a cure 55 very — 5 
guers ot ; | heyne. 1. Rp" | b | Fr 1 nar” hs f | Surgery 
a; but gut. adj, { Of this word there is found no Wiebe Jo. | 85 be ven pt NN e Aretzus commonl aſs Through. oy — Pr gg * ><a 
5155 vation. Oblique; ſidelong. It is molt uſed in the adverb | cpens; and he gives a particular caution in this caſe to ks the e — — om —4 
Lich. uur. | ” a lack compreiſion for fear of exciti . „ els to putrefy. Brereaobod. 
e, en have imagined that this /iue poſture of the axis is a lac compretiion for tear ot — e TERS. . 1 I he «roſs or recrement of 5 N | 
theſk A mott unfortunate thing; and that if the poles had been | 2. Remiſs; not diligent; not eager j not ferve BBA the glaſſes of metal may be of dif. 
5 5 A e eb vi 5 Sent; ger; not fervent. | fering colours from the natural col f tal 1 
ock erc(t to the plane of the ccliptick, all mankind would have I'bus much help and further: ded * . colour of the metal, as I have 
5 eee e e | r 5 o ut 3 8 ed, in that, | obſerved about the glaſs or /ag of copper. Boyle. 
]. 7; SKU k & u. To hide; to lurk in fear or malice, 5 cCrity and fer of | . ” wan by. ck, the (in SLAIE, 2% A weaver's reed. e Ainſfwor th. 
Fairfax, '* Diſcover'd, and defeated of your prey : | Sceing his ſoldie y of * obs I „ RO NL ops. EY 
my betur You ulld behind the tence, and ſneak'd away. Dryden. - - of cownndice ID OR Ry oy nds Ano 5 W 3 5 1 may fol Yaiah, Ixvi. 16, 
le of we BY (LL, nj; Lala, Iilandick ; ſeatti, Lilandick, a head.] . Nor were it jult, would he reſume that ſhape, „ |  Foug| e $76 By 
42t 10 the 1. The bone that incloles the head: it is made up of ſeveral F That. fack devotion ſhould his thunder 'ſca ES Waller. |. _ U „ail hin battieso'er aging | 3 
Pop pieces which, being joined together, form a conſiderable ca- Kebellion now began, for lack e ons F2 115 "I NO OE TION yes 2 
$f wur, which contain the hrain as in a box, and it is propor-] Ot zcal and plunder, t 1 To SLA "4 bs 0 W 
HH Lonate to n e, of the _ Its figure is ns, and 3. Not violent; . prog grow fort „ erty | * e Mey wk act, Kü from flock, Kinde 
by worth «little depreſſed on its des. The ſeveral pieces, of which I heir pace was formal, grave, and ack: * "$6 0 i Rd | r 
e. 1 the all 18 campoled, are joined together by ſutures, which | His abi wi out-ran 3 Arg oy Dryden. 7 s Fo gras” Taboo wag hi LL 
wing _ makes , icts apt to grad __ os or _ are fix pro-. A handtul of ac dried hops ſpoil many pounds, by tak - | Himſelf with falves to Nealth for wats. 5 
nd; TE . ²̃ ẽUrñ»;v ,“, EET evermore, Fairy A 
| gs 1 ene of tome bony fibres, which come from each la- | _ All his joints relax'd : EE 1 14 ha their ws Argo me . any ED 
=O io Soo DL ao TT 0d 
. Heal, for the 3 of the bones. The tables are ord and | To SLACK, 7 OS. Ys: . Hisiphire, Nee ef ne OT TEE 
Wa told, N _”_ the 2 of e ee are cloſe to one | To 2h A'CKEN, J “. . [from the adjective. J | e e 3 his heart, Craſhaw, 
| ws another. The diploe is loft, Yecauſe the bony fibres are at a1. '0 be remils; to neglecre. e Fe: OO. ; s . 
nt G 1 g _ Ner pp e one another. The external lamina is | When thou ſhalt vow a vow unto the Lord, flack not to] At „„ bie py ery 
32„jß;; f: md Om ne er 1 Dc 
: Mir. _ red of the dura mater, whillt the cranium | The fire, in lime burnt, lies hid, ſo that it appears to bel The rant truit ae 2 1 
VC ²˙¹w ͤ̃ Nl gy monk Hog Bag ulpecre 0 ß ß pleaſure Jake. 
Wher y did ens feulls; and in thoſe holes, | crumbles into fine powder, Moon Mech, Exer. Ends Blactmore's Creation. 
DTT n cre eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 12. To abate. RS, . | Coarſe are his meals, the fortune of the chace : 
T Ws yy lcorn of eyes, reflecting gems. Shakeſpeare. |  _ Whence theſe raging fires Amidtt the running ſtream he fakes his thitſt, ' Hddifon, : 
oth of gold But Fools e Pe a 3 0 5 Ds 84 rer g if his breath ſtir not their flames. Milton. 2. It is uſed of lime, ſo that it is uncertain whether the original 
ne w 1 Ke all within the brains. Dryden. 4. To languiſh; to tail; to flag. „„ EL Mny Ainſworth, notion of To flack or flake lime be to powder or quench it. 
„ Veld deole, Saxon, a company.] A ſhoal. See SCULL. To SLACK. | | 'That which he ſaw h 4to be freth 13 
hpi. Repair to the river 8 ee ee eee ee foi in | T3 SEXCKES *. 8 * . 1 he ſaw appene to be freſh lime, and gather. 
bold vpe * ere you have ſcen them om in 20 « LA CKER. 5 8 ed before any rain had fallen to fake it. Woodavard 
falls or ſhoals Wall To looſen ; to make leſs tight. _ 5 | n 
a. L. 27 "oh TW | | | | Walton. | 1. To looſen; to make leſs tight, | . {| To SLAKE. v. #. [This is apparently from flack.] To grow _ 
LLC Ar. 2. f. A headpiece | | Ah g h, th ſh forbear; | | aq OP 4 J * 
: KuLLCAP 15 . ] | L 2 YR 3 | A ehe youth, that win orbear; | leſs tenſe; to be relaxed. | EE 98 
nen, which he foes” 4 boch atin.] 5 P ant. . 5 : Slack all thy fails, and fear to come. Duden. It ſhe the body's nature did partake, 
I croſſes le er leaf in "= mes + one » each ala of t ie leaves : the oe * r been employ'd, our facken'd ſuilss Her ſtrength would with the body's ſtrength decay; 
e molle e de un by * pn Wn Woe | two auricles ad- Hua . ill at Aulis waited happy gales. Dryden. But when the body's ſtrongeſt finews flake, = | 
Au, he two: the cal 1 5 eat, for the molt part, is divided into | 2. To relax; to remit, F Then is the ſoul molt active, quick, and gay. Davies. 
he he 7 yx, having a cover, contains a fruit reſembling This makes the pulſes beat, and lungs reſpire; To SLAM, v. a. [lema, Iſland. ſchlagen, Dutch. ] To ſlaugh- 
of thatul- KY. 5 |. 455 _ ſhoe. Es Millar. This holds the finews like a bridle's reins, N ter; to cruſh. A word not uſed but in low converſation. 
ar {relath L The re rien 5 ; * 3 5 . | And makes the body to advance, A To SLANDER. v. a. [efclaundrie, Fr. ſcandaium, Latin. ] 
| "TRA 1 | W 5 1 ſurrounds this earth beyond the atemo-- Ta turn or itop, as ſhe them lachs or ſtrains. Davies. To centure fallely ; to belie. „ 
4 Th 15 bs en for the whole region without the earth.” | I'aught power's due uſe to people and to kings, S!. ander Valentine „ 8 | 
5 © mountains their broad backs upheave Taught not to/lack nor ſtrain its render ſtrings. Pope. | With falſhood, cowardice, and r deſcen! Sh . 
, . Into the 15 Is . 2 d 29 & ee 8 4 of Sg 7 7 poo ent, aleſp. 
Ila oth clouds, their tops aſcend the fy. © Miltan. | 3+ To caſe; to mitigate. Phillips ſeems to have utedit by mi He hath Jandered thy ſervant unto the king. 2 Sam. xix. 
4 maids of Argos, who with trantick cries, ke rr no 888 5 Give me leave to ſpeak as earneſtly in truly commendin 
Md imitated lowings, fill'd the ties. Rojrommon. Men, having been brought up at home under a ſtrict rule | it, as you have done in untruly and unkindly defacing anc 


1 all thy winds, wich night involve the ies, ord 
par. I ink, or dilperſe. . . Dryden's An. haviour, ſo ſoon as they come thither, where they ſee laws 


of dutv, always reltrained by ſharp penalties from lewd be- 3 1 _ _ 1 M bigiſte. 
55 ou with lies the throne invade, 3 


*. The heaven N 92 ; A - - 7 f WWE . 
entered 100 ens. | | more flackly tended, and the hard reſtraint, which they were By practice harden'd in thy fandering trade 
npires; ; 111 thunderer's bolt you know, | uſed unto, now flacked, they grow more looſe. 4 Obtending heav'n for a oe ills bal, . | 8 
ve Rony 3 LSE, batters all rebclling coaſts. Shakeſpeare. | If there be cure or charm _ And ſputt'ring under ſpecious names thy gall, Dryden. 
Fa. 4 is this knowledge but the /c ſtol'n fire, To reſpite or deceive, or ſlack the pain | Of all her dears ſhe never lander'd one, = 
; 8 the thief ſtill chain'd in ice doth fit? Davies. Of this ill manſion. : Milton's Paradiſe Lol. But cares not if a thouſand are undone, Dryden. 
Dry: Vith eis the fronting gate, and rais'd on high, 3 On our account has Jove, {| SLANDER. 2. /. [from the verb.] Eo 
to run a : 1 adamantine columns threats the ſky. brydn.|  Indulgent, to all moons ſome lucculent plant 2 1. Falſe invective. doh = IT, 
B, 5 | Allow'd, that poor helpleſs man might flack | When Aanders do not live in tonguess  _ 
e. Cath Don ert better in thy grave, than to anſwer with thy His preſent thirſt, and matter find for toil, Phillips. | When cut- purſes come not to throngs. Shak, King Lear. 
ger Er e this extrcmity of the ſtres. Shakeſpeare. | 4. To rcmit tor want of eagernels. Since that, we hear he is in arms, 
ch'd, 1 [from ty. Not very elegantly formed. ] Ethe- My guards | « | We think not to; | 
8 a | | Ks | Are you, great pow'rs, and th* unbated ſtrength _ Yet charge the conſul with our harms, 
Salbe fart eri A breath thou art, | Of a firm conſcience; which ſhall arm each ttep That let him go: WT 
2% Tha 5 to all the ſkiey influences, | » Tx'en for the ſtate, and teach me fackno 2 B. Fol-of. So in our cenſure of the ſtate 
1. Mi Hour! o this habitation, where thou keep'ſt, p 2 With ſuch delay well pleas'd, they fack their courle, We {till do wander, 
- erco afflict. Shakeſpeare's Meaſtre for Meaſure. | Milton. And make the careful magiſtrate ts 
1. 45 colour of the n. ſ. [y and colour.) An azure colour; the | 5. To cauſe to be remitted. FE The mark of ander. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline, 
h.] ſal the ſky, | 15 Vou may ſooner by imagination quicken or Hack a mo- | 2. Diſgrace; reproach, | | 
5 A _ 2 as clear as water, with only a light touch of y- tion, than raile or ceale it; as it is caſier to make a dog go Thou flander of thy heavy mother's womb ! | 
ing, ta 1 e nothing near ſo high as the cook tinture of | flower than make him ſtand ſtill. : Bacon, Thou loathed iſſue of thy father's loins. Shakeſp, 
1. der col i Boyle. This doctrine muſt ſuperſede and ſlacſen all induſtry and 3. Diſreputation; ill name. : 
Kr. Ep. adj. y and colour. ] Blue; azure; like the | endeavour, which is the loweſt degree of that which hath been Lou ſhall not find me, daughter, | 
9 45. This Tha promiſed to be accepted by Chriſt; and leave nothing tous to After the lander of moſt ſtep-mothers, 
Shake the blue ur Ovid himſelf Nas hinted, when he tells us that | deliberate or attempt, but only to obey our fate. Hammond, | Ill-ey'd unto you. Shakefpeare. 
water nymphs are dreſſed in ſtycoloured garments. Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, SLA'NDERER, 7. 10 from ander. ] One who belies another; 
er by ED Ae By Addiſon. 1 wiſe man's en re. "ad cr ſnare; more apt ong who axe falſe on — another. 
hat A % and dhe. oloured like the ſky. | o lacken virtue, and abate her edge, : . u your ſervants ſuffer any onence a ainſt yourſelf 
H b rig oe 15 fezdyed, 7 5 le hue diſcloſe. d Pope. Tic prompt her to do aught may merit praiſe. Milton. than againſt God: endure not that they ſhould bene — 
maſa 2 from .] Enve by the Kies. This is Balls of this metal fact d Atlanta's pace, flanderers,tell-tales or ſowers of diſſenſion. Taylor. 
* unauthoriſed. | And on the am'rous youth hettow'd the race. Waller. Thou ſhalt anſwer for this, thou ſlanderer. Dryden. 
Shake/p* Oer th The pale deluge floats ITE | One conduces to the poet's aim, which he is driving on in SLA'NDEROUS, adj. her flander.} | 
berlin. e yd mountain to the ſhadowy vale. Thomſon. every line: the other /ackens his pace, and diverts him from | x, Uttering reproachful falſhoods. | . 
ug the ſky. [from y.] Coloured by the ether; approach- | his way. 8 | Dryden, hat king ſo ſtrong | | 
oak Ni Of We a ? 6. To relieve; to unbend. _ 25 3 | Can tie the gall up in the flanderous tongue? Shakeſp, N 
9 Cam. 15 mountain you have made, Here have I (een the king, when great affairs — 8 Tome belon | A 
85 Of blue 8⁰ 4 Pelion, or 803 ſeyiſÞ head Gave leuve to ſacten and unbend his cares, i The care to ſhun the blaſt Fa tongues: 
ITE ker Lang, x Impus. Skakeſpeare's Hamlet. Attended to the chate by all the flow'r Let malice, prone the virtuous to defame, 
1715 . /. [ft and lark.} A lark that mounts and Ot youth, whole hopes a nobler prey devour. Denham. Thus with vile cenſure taint my ſpotleſs name, Pope. 
| 2. Containing reproachful falſhoods ; calumnious. | 


Ungs. 
& next | 7. To wilh-hold; to uſe leſs _—_— TD | 
proceeded to the fiziark, mounting up by a pro- | Ho that ſo generally is good, mul of neceſſity hold his vir- | 1 was never able all now to choke the mouth of ſuch de- 


40 F 5 twactors, 


: — 


SLA 


1 may the better tatisfy them who object theſe doubts, and 


This tun, perhaps, this morning ſun's the laſt 

That, e'er thall rite on Roman liberty. Addiſon's Cato. 

To SLAVE. v. . [from the noun. ] To drudge; to moil; to 

toll. 2 
Had women been the makers of our laws, 


8 L. E 


Should I 


The /led, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail, 
Tyheſe all muſt be prepar d. 
SLE'DDED. adj. from ed.] Mounted on a fled. 


Tue men ſhould i at cards from morn to night. Sift, 


| 


So frown'd he once when in an angry parle, 
He imote the fledded Polack on the ice, Shakeſpeare. 


| 


8 34:0 


trade, with the certain knowledge of their /anderous un- j SLA'VER. n. /. ¶ ſaliva, Latin; fefa, Iſlandick.] Spittle | SLEDGE. u. /. [rleeg, Saxon; ſeggia, Iftangicy 8 

ti urhs, | Spenſer ou md. running from the mouth; drivel. 1. A large heavy hammer. ＋ 8 

We lay thete honours on this man, Matniolus hath a paſſage, that a toad communicates its 'L hey him ipying, both with greedy force C 

To cate ovrielves of divers fund'rous loads, Shakeſp. venom not only by urine, but by the humidity and fJaver of At once upon him ran, and him betct, ; 

As by Hattery a man opens his boſom to his mortal ehe-] its mouth, which will not conſiſt with truth. Brown. With ſtrokes of mortal ſtecl, without remorſe = 

my, to by detraction and a anderous milreport he ſhuts the Of ail mad creatures, it the learn'd are right, | And on his ſhield like iron fledges bet. "i tr 

lame to his beit friends. "BYE South, It is the fawer kills, and not the bite, Pope. The painful ſmith, with torce of tervent l. 20 Nee. 105 

SLA'NDEROUSLY. adv. {from flarderous.)] Calumniouily; | To SLAVEK. v. . [from the noun.] The hardelt iron oon doth mollity, DIY 9 
wien talte reproach, | 1. To be lmeared with fpittle, * That with his heavy „edge he can it beat, / 


And taſhion to what he it uit apply 


 flaiitercujly bark at the couries which are held againſt that Slaver with lips, as common as the ſtairs | Ihe uphand edge is uted by under workmen Fecher a 
ti aiterous carl and his adherents, Spenſer on Ireland. That mount the capitol; join gripes with hands | work is not ot the largeſt, yet requires help a We dhe 1 
They did flanderoujly object, | Made hard with hourly falſhood as with labour. Shakeſp. | draw it out; they uſe it with both their hands hi A 

How that they durit not hazaid to preſent 2. To emit ſpittle, and ſeldom lift their hammer higher than their head: 1 If 

In peon their detences. Daniel's Civil War. | , Milocame with ſcowling eyes to deliver a flavering good- | Ariſtotle aſcribes it unto the twiftnets of that mere le 10 

$LANG. The preterite of Hg. | | morrow to the two ladies. Sidney. | it would follow that the quick ttroke of x lehr fl fon 

Davjd Jang a itone, and tmote the Philiſtine. 1 Cam. xvii. Why mult he ſputter, pawl, and Jawver it, ſhouid be of greater efficacy thanavy jotrer ang m e, ett 

 SLANK..#./. An herb. Ainſevorth. In van, againſt the people's tfav'rite ? Savift, | ttriking of a great ledge. Wilki:s's Matheroi, | ne 1 On 
- SLANT. adj. ( from flaughe, a ſerpent, Dut. Skinner.] | To SLA'VER. v. a. To linear with drivel. | 2. Acarriage without wheels, or with very low — 1. Bel. * 
SLANTING. $ Obiique not direct; not perpëndicular. 'F witch'd by the flave, he mouths it more and more, perly a fled. See SLED, ©! pl A 
Late the clouds : Till with white froth nis gown 1s fawer'd o'er. Dryden. In Lancaihire they uſe a ſort of edge made win, d. 
Juliling, or puſh'd with winds, rude in their ſhock | SLA'VERER, 7. . | flabbaerd, Duten; from aver.) One | wheels,to bring their marl out, dawn wir win thick 
be 7 g G , 1 vg | * : , th one heric. . T 
Line the fart lightning; whote thwart flame driv'n down, | Who cannot hold tus ſpittle; a driveller; an drt. © | SLEEK. . / 24565 Dutch.] Smooth; nitid; gien!“ 1 

Kindles the gummy bark ot fir and pine. Milt. Par. Loft. SLA'VERY. u. f. (from ade. ] Servitude; the condition of Let me have men about me that are fat, Sleuth. if 

The tun round whe globe deſcribes th! Equator line, a ſlave ; the offices of a flave. | Sleek-headed men, and ſuch as licep a-mghts, Sate oper 

By which Wife means he can the whole turvey | It my diſſentings were out of errour, weakneſs, or oblti- | © Envy! | Hale. hah 

With a direct or with a /lauting ray, nacy in me, yet no man can think it other than the badge How eagerly ye follow my diſgrace, | tel 

In the ſucceſſion of a night and day, Blactmore. and method of favery, by tavage rudeneis and importunite As it it ted ye; and how fleet and wanton | 
SLANTLY. adv, {from flant.] Obliquely; not perpendi- |  obtrutions of violence to have the mitt of his errour diſpelled. V appear inev'ry thing way bring my ruin. Hale, 2 
SLANTWISE, F cularly ; ſlope. | Jo . King Charles. Yet are the men more locte than they, *axeſpeare, 1 

Sorne maketh a hollowneis half a foot deep, SLAUGHTER. u. {. [onplaugr, Saxon, from piuzgan, rie- More kemb' d, and bath'd, and rubb'd, and imme 1 
With fower ſets in it, e antwwiſe afleep. Tufſer's Huſb. zan, to ſtrike or kill. ] Maſſacre deitruction by the Word. More fleek'd, more ſoft, and ſlacker limb'd. B 75 I dlc 
SLAP. . ſ. | ſchlap, German. ] A blow. Properly with the : Sinful Macdutt, 5 ; _ Waat time the groves were clad in green, IA der! 
hand open, or with ſomething rather broad than tharp. They were all {truck tor thce! | | | The fields all dreit in flowers, N 14 
Ihe laugh, the ap, the jocund curle, go round. Thomſ” Not tor their own demerits, but for mine, 35 And that the ſec-hair'd nymphs were feen 1 
Fab. adv, [trom the noun.] With a {udden and violent Fell laughter on their fouls. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | "To ſeek them ſummer bowers. ; | I. ar 
blow: | | | On each hand aughter and gigantick deeds, Milton. Ihe pureſt paſteboard, with a /eet ſtone rub meal ml N 
Peg's fervants complained ; and if they offered to come in % 1 he-pair you lee, 4 5 as even as you can. N 3 Ho in! 

to tlie warchouſe, then {trait went the yard flap over their Now friends below, in cloſe embraces join; As in gaze admiring, oft he bow'd b 4 4 
noddle. | Arbuthnot's Flitory of John Bull, But when they leave the ſhady realms of night, Hi, turret creſt, and fleet evamell'd neck, SLEE 
Fo SLAP. wv. a. [from the noun.] To ſtrike with a flap. Wich mortal heat each other hall purſue: | A Meiton's Parodie It 1.D 

Dick, who thus long had paffive tat, . What wars, what wounds, what laughter ſhall enſue? - _ Thoſe rugged names to our like mouths vrow gg. 2. D 

Here ttroak'd his chin, and cock d his hat; 3 He! | 5 Dryden, | That would have made Quintilian tare andgaty! Milt 

Then flapp'd his hand upon the board, - | To SLAUGHTER. v. a. [from the noun.] To maflacre; to] Thy head and hair are fleet, 1 em 

And thus the youth put in hi word, | Prior. {lay ; to Kill wich the fword. GL ES, And then thou kemb'lt the tuzzes on thy cheek, Dry: the 
SLA'PDASH, inter. [trom flap and daſh.) All at once: as any _ Your caltle is turpriz'd, your wife and babes J _ So fleet her Kin, lo faules was her make, 7 7. dl 

thing broad falls with a lap into the water, and daſhes it  Savagely /laughter d. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. _Ev'n Juno did unwilling pleature take | 
abont. A low word. 5 | SLA'UGHTERHOUSE. [ ſlaughter and Hufe. ] Houie in which | To ice ſo fair a rival. 8 | Dr pre 
And yet, ſapdaſb, is all again 5 beats are Killed for the butcher, I | To SLEEK. v. a. [from the adjective, ] e Þ 
In ev'ry finew, nerve, and vein. Prior. Away with me, all you whole ſouls abhor _ | 1. To comb tmooth and even. . ek 
To SLASH. v. 4. | /laſa, to ſtrike, Iſlandick. ] | Ti uncleanly favour of a flaughterhouſe z 1 By dead Parthenope's dear tomb, He 
1, To cut; to cut with long cuts, Por J am ttifled with the fell et un. Shakeſpeare. And tair Ligea's golden comb, 
2, Tolath. Slajh is improper. 5 SLA'UGHTERMAN. . ſ. | flaughter and man.] One em- Wherewith the fits on diamond rocks, il 
Daniel, a iprightiy ſwain, that us'd to ſaſh ployed in killing, I i.celing her ſoft alluring locks. | Milian. SE 
The vip'rous Rees hat drew his lord's calaſh, I he mad mothers with their howls confus'd 2. To render oft, ſmooth, or gloſſy. | 

Io Peggy's tie inclin'd. 8 Do break the clouds; as did the wives of 3 | Gentle my lord, feek o'er your rugged looks; | 
To SLASH. wv. 7. To itrike at random with a ſword; to lay At Herod's bloody hunting faughtermen. Shakeſp. Be bright and jovial mong you guelts to-night, ; 

about lin. Res ; | 5 OY We Ph Ten chas'd by une, SI 1 | = nh 5 RE Shakeſpeare 
The knights with their bright burning blades _ Are now each one the flaughtermanof twenty. Shakeſp. | _ | dhe does /leek 5 
Broke their tue troops, and orders did confound, S See, thou fight'it agaiuit thy countrymen 5 [Wich crumbs of bread and milk, and lies a- nights rk! 
Hewing and flajhing at their idie ſnades. Fairy Queen. And join'ſt with them, will be thy jaughtermen. Shakeſp. | In her neat gloves. | Ben. Johnſeu s Catilie, . U 
Not that Id lop tae beauties from his book, | SLAUGHTEROUS. adj. [trom flaughier. | Detiructive; | A ſheet of well feeked marble paper did not calt au df 2. 
= e lag bing Bentley with his deſp'rate hook. Pope. murderous. 5 . I its dittinct colours upon the wall. | ore, | 

SLas H. 7. J. [from the verb.] ; . | J have ſupt full with horrovrs : 95 N Ihe perſuaſive rhetorick . „ 

„ Cut; wounds ð ie 5, Ts _ Direnels tamiliar to my /aughterous thoughts I That feet'd his tongue, and won io much on Eve, | 

Su ae ew received ſome cuts and fafhes that had drawn | Cannot once ſtart me. Shakeſpeare's Macbe!h. | So litiie here, nay loſt, 1 Alita. 

- blood, 9 | 1 C.Iuarendon. SLA'VISH, adj. [from lave.] Servile; mean; baſe; de- A cruiſe of tragrance, form'd of burniſh'd gold, 
2. A cut in cloath. a . | 13 ooo: OWLS EN | Odourdivine! whole loft refreſhing {treams | 38 
. Wat! this afleeve? VERS | 3 A thing | | Siek the ſmooth ſkin, and ſcent the inowy limbs, Poe. 

Here's ſnip and nip, and cut, and ſliſh and flaſh, a More lawiſb did I ne'er, than anſwering ISL EEk KLV. adv. from fleek.] Smoothly; glotlily. ©. de 

Lis oa cealor in a barber's ſhop. Sbaleſpeare.. A ſlave without knock. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | Let their heads be fleekly comb'd, and ther blue coats & 
Diitinguiſh'd fafhes deck the great, Lou have among you many a purchas'd flave, bruth'd. Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Sen, 
As each excels in birth or ſtate: 5 Which, like your afles, and your dogs, and mules, To SLEEP. v. 1. [/epan, Gothick; pleepan, Saxon; . 

IIis oylet- holes are more and ampler; Lou ule in abject and in avid part, 233 ͥͤͥ ß T | | . 
Io king's own body was a ſampler. TIS OO Becauſe you bought them. Shakeſp. Merchant Venice. | 1. Jo take reſt, by ſuſpenſion of the mental powers. 1 
SLATCH. z. . [A lea term. ] The middle part of a rope or Ys ':- Tbelieve :- -. | . ::- Tve watch d and travell'd hard: = ks 

cable that hangs down looſe. Batley. That he, the ſupreme God, t' whom all things il! ] Sometime I thall Jeep out; the rett III whiltle, Share}. lt 
SLATE. 2. /. |trom lit: flate is in ſome cqunties a crack Are but as lawyhh officers of vengeance, - Where's Pede?—Go you, and where you fird 2 math VF 

or from ate, a tile, French.] A grey foſſile ſtone, eaſily Would tend a gliſt'ring guardian, if need were, | That, ere ſhe ſleep, hath thrice her prayers fan, 
broken into thin plates, which are uſed to cover houtes, or to | | To keep my lite and honour unallail'd. Milton, | Rein up the organs of her fantaſy; | 
rite upon. ts | JI Thole are the labour'd births of /awy/Þ brains 3 Sleep ſheas found as careleſs infancy ; 
A tquare cannot be ſo truly drawn upon a /late as it is Not the effect of poetry, but pains. _ Denham But thoſe that „lee, and think not en ther Fans, 
conceived in the mind. | _ Grew's Cofmol. }  Slawihh bards our mutual loves rehearſe, __ Pinch them, arms, legs, backs, ſhoulders, tides, andfuns, 
A linall piece of a Hat Fate the ants laid over the hole f In lying ſtrains and ignommious verſe. | Prior. . „ ee 
their neſt, when they forctaw it would rain. Aliſon's Spe. | SLA'VISHLY. add. from flawijh.] Servilely ; meanly. If the man be poor, thou ſhalt not fleep with his pledge. 
Jo SLATE. v. &. [from the noun. ] To cover the root ; to tile. SLA'VISHNESS. . . [from ſlaviſb.] Servility; meanneſs. 5 9 5 3 Du. 
Sonnets and elegics to Chloris, | 170 SLAY. v. a. preter fiew; part. paſl. lain. | flahan, Sleep on now, and take your reſt; bchold the hour b A 5 
Would raiſe a houle about two ſtories, Gothick ; plean, Saxon; fachten, Dutch, to ſtrike.] To] hand. Matt. xx 8 
A lyric ode would late. Surat. kill; to butcher; to put to death. „ Peace, good reader! do not weep; 77 
$LA'TER, 2. . [from flate.] One who covers with lates or 25 Her father's brother N Peace! the lovers are alleep ; 10 
tiles. | | VV Would be her lord; or ſhall I ſay her uncle? | They, ſweet turtles! folded lie Ip 
SLA'TTERN. 2. /. { flactii, Swediſh.] A woman negligent, | Or he that few her brothers and her uncle? Shakeſpeare. | In the laſt knot that love could tie. IP 
not elegant or nice, | „ 3 5 Tyrant, ſhew thy face: | Let them fleep, let them fleep on, ' 
Without the raifing of which ſum, If thou be'ſt ain, and with no ſtroke of mine, Till this ſtoriny night be gone, i 
You dare not be ſo troubleſome | My wite and children's ghotts will haunt me till. Shak. And the eternal morrow dawn, 
Topinch the fatterns black and blue, The deadly-handed Clifford fexw my feed. Shakeſp. | Then the curtains will be drawn, | 
For leaving you their work-to do. , Hudibras. I {aw under the altar the ſouls of them that were flair tor And they waken with that light, PD 
We may always obſerve, that a goſſip in politicks is aflat- | the word of God, Rev, vi. 2. Whoſe day ſhall never fleep in night. ; Cr ru 2 lt 
tern in her family. Addiſon's Freebelder. Thus there was killing of young and old, and laying of Thoſe who at any time {ep without dreaming, case 
Ihe fallow {kin is for the ſwarthy put, | virgins and infants. 2 Mac: v.13. | be convinced that their thoughts are for four oy \ 
And love can make aflattern of a ſlut. Duden. Slay and make ready. Gen. xliii. 16. | without their knowing it. 30 ns „ 
Beneath the lamp her taw dry ribbands glare, Wrath killeth the fooliſh man, and envy ſayeth the filly | 2. To reſt; to be motionleſs. 5 | he burly : 
The new-lcour'd manteau, and the flatter air. Gay. one. Fob, v. 2. Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out 3 l 
SLA'TY. adj. from ſlate.] Having the nature ot late, They /l-av ten thouſand men. Judges, 1.4, | boned clown in chines of beef ere thou feep in thy we 110 7 

All the ſtone that is Faty, with a texture long, and pa- Ot Trojan chiefs he view'd a numerous train; beſeech Jove on my knees that thou n,ayett be 11 5 bY 

rallel to the lite of the ſtratum, will {plit only lengthways, All much lamented, all in battle fair. Dryden's An. | hobnails. Sha xejpeare s 1 / 

or horizontally ; and, it placed in any other poſition, * Abraham 5 How ſweet the moonlight /cefs upon thus bank! 

to give way, ſtart, and burtt, when any confiderable weight By blood and battles mult his pow'r mainta n,, Here will we fit, and let the {ouns of wück Fand. / 

is laid upon it. Woodward on Frſſils. And flay the monarchs, ere he rule the plain. Prior. Creep in our ears. Shakeſp. Mercoant , 

SLAVE. . /, ([ eſclave, French. It is ſaid to have its ori- | SLA'YER, 2. ſ. [from flay.} Killer; murderer; deſtroyer, The giddy ſhip, betwixt the winds and tides, ; 

ginal trom'the Saws, or Sclavoniaus, ſubdued and fold by Witnels the guiltleſs blood oured oft on ground | Forc'd nr and torwards, in a circle rices, «main; 

the Venctans. ] One mancipated to a malterz not a tree- The crowned often flain, the fayer crown'd. Fairy Q. Stunn'd with the different blows z then acts 2) 

man; a depenclant. | They (lew thoſe that were /ayers of their countrymen. | Till counterbuff'd the ſtops, and eps a. © 2, 

The baniſh'd Kent, who in diſguiſe © | | Abbot. | 3. To live thoughtleſsly. de rovred inta- | | 
Follow'd his enemy King, and did him ſervice _ | The layer of himſelf yet ſaw I there; We ſleep over our 3 and want to be rde | 
Improper for a flave. Shakeſp. King Lear. The gore congeal'd was clotted in his hair: a quick thanktul ſenſe ot it. one pert <p 
Thou elviſh markt, abortive, rooting hog |! With eyes halt clos'd and gaping mouth he lay, 4. To be dead; death being a ſtate from which ma 
Thou that walt feal'd in thy nativity And grim as when he breath” his ſullen ſoul away. Dryd. | time awake. | . eren lo den 
The. fHawve of nature, and the lon of hell, Shakeſpeare. SLE AVE. 1. J. [Of this word I know not well the meaning : If we believe that Jeſus died and r ole ag bim. 174. 

Of gueſts he makes them lawes | Aeave ſilk is explained by Gouldman floccus ſericus, a lock | alſo which feep in Jeſus will God bring WIT ©. het lil . 

Ixboſpitably. — Milton. | of lilk; and the women till ſay feawe the ſile, for a A perſon is ſaid to be dead to us, becaule 804 ho ca 

Slaves to our pallions we become, and then it. Ainſworth calls a weaver's ſhuttle or reed a ax. To from the grave; though he only ſleeps 10, 5 Porergits 
It grows impoſſibſe to govern men, Waller. | ay is to part a twiſt into ſingle fibres.] raiſe from the chamber of death.” 4 F. | 
The condition of leryanis was different from what it is N I on a fountain light, 5. To be inattentive; not vigilant. 
now, they being generally //aves, and ſuch as were bought Whoſe brim with pinks was platted, | Heaven will one day open _ 
and {old for money, 5 South. The banks with daffadillies dight | The king's eyes, that ſo long F * ; Her Ul 
P-ripective a painter muſt not want; yet without ſubject- With graſs like leave was matted. Drayton's Cynthia. This bold, bad man. Shaleſpea 
ing ourielves ſo wholly to it, as to become faves ot it. SLEAZY. adj. [eften written fleezy.} Weak; wanting ſub- 6. To be unnoticed, or unattended. 
| | Dryden. | ſtance. This ſeems to be ot the lame race with leave, or You ever | never & 
To-morrow, ſhould we thus exprefs our friendſhip, from to ſley. Have wiſh'd the /eeping of this buſineſs, u Her! VIII. 
bs 5 188 2 SE : 8 ; . . 5 | EY Shakeſpear? ? on ol 
Each might receive aa into his arms : LED. 2. /. {| fled, Daniſhz fledde, Dutch.] A carriage Deſir'd it to be ſtirr d. . ſuſpenbs 
| relt 
drawn without wheels. ; 


SLEEP. . /. {from the verb.] Repoſe; 


the mental powers; (lumber. 
Metholas t 1 heard a voice cry: Sleep 2771 
Macbeth doth murder /leep ; the innocent, 


Sleep that knits up the ravell'd leere of oo 0 
| T'b: birth of each day's life, fore labour: 


Bun 


*. 
8 *% 


Aeſpear,, | 
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hy fea, 
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5 Henry V.. 
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11 of Fond. 
Sy 


s ama, 
J. Daus. 


ſeep wax very fat, though they eat nothing, 


tre PR. . J. [from /leep.} | 
One who flceps ; one who 1s not awake; 


3. 
3 


4 A fh. t | 
dert ib r. adv. { from ficepy.] 
I. Drowüly; with deine to fleep. 
2. Dully ; lazily. | 


„ Stu dy. N 
4 — U 15 1 "I BA i 0 4 ” he , A 
lle would make us believe that Luther in theſe actions | 
pretended to authority, forgetting what he had /eepily owns- | 


SLEEPLESS. %. [from ecp.] Wanting, fleep. 


SLEEPY. adj. {from lecp.] 
1. Drowty; dilpoſed to flecp. 
4. Not awake, 8 


3. S4poriferous 3 ſomniſerous; cauüng tleep. 


SLEET, 3. J. [Pernaps trom the Daniſh, et.] A kind of 
knot! linall hail or inow, not falling in flakes, but ſingle 


7 SLE 


es Tr. adj, [from the noun.] Bringing lect. 


a A 
N Ie ger . Irlip, Saxon.] 


0. ne birth of each day's life. 


8 L E 


Im of hurt minds, great nature's ſecond cœirſe, 


Chief nouriſher in life's feaſt. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Cold calleth the ſpirits to ſuocour; and, therefore they 
ot ſo well cloſe and go together in the head, which is 
ga viſite to ſleep. And for the ſame cauſe, pain and 
rr e Acep; aud darkneisturthereth fleep. Bacon. 
. tat ſlcep in winter, as wild bears, during their 
Bacon. 
His faſten'd hands the rudder keep, 
And ix d on heav'n, his eyes repel invading ep. Dryd. 
llermes o'er his head in air 2 ppear d, 
His hat adorn'd with wings diſclos'd the god, | 
Andin his hand the fieep-compelling rod. Dryden, 
Intants lpend the greateit part of their time in ee, and 
are ſeldom awake but when hunger calls tor the icar, or 
ſane pain forces the mind to perceive it, Locke. 


Sound mulick 3 come, my queen, take hand with me, 


And rock the ground whereon theſe fleeper's be. Shakeſp. | 


What's the bufineis, 

That ſuch an hideous trumpet calls to parley | | 

The /leepers ol the houle ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

In ſome countries, A plant which ſhutteth in the night, 
eneth in the morning, and openeth wide at noon; the in- 
habitants ſay is a plant that ſleepeth. There be fleepers enow 
men; for almolt all flowers do the ike, | 

Night is indeed the province of his rein; 

Ver all his dark explojts no more contain 

Than a ſpy taken, and a feeper lain. Dryden. 

He muſt be no great cater, drinker, nor feeper, thut will 
Jiſcipline his ſenles, and exert his mind: every worthy un- 
dertaking requires both. Grew. 
A lazy > tive drone. i : g 

That which lies dormant, or without effect. 

Let peval laws, if they have been Neepers of long, or if 
grown untit for the preſent time, be by wite judges confined 
in the execution. | | Racon. 
Ainſavorth. 


Uracher chuſe to endure the wounds of thoſe darts, which | 
ervy catteth at novelty, than to gu on lately and f{oop 7p in 
the ealy ways of ancient miſtakings. . Rateigh, 


ed before. | - Atierbury. 


Ni PINESS. x. J. [om Nleepy.] Drowſineſs; diſponition to | 


Heep; in thility to Keep aa. 2 | 
Watcutalnels precedes too great ffoopimeys, and is the molt 
ill bockt fymptomn of a fever. 


The ſield : 
To labour calls us, now with {ſweat impos'd, 
Though after Peeplej5 night. BA,, Paradiſe Loft. 
Witte penhvy poets pataful viguts koch, 
Sed fs themitlves to give their reaacrs fleep. Pope. 


. 


Why did you bring tnele daggers from the place? 
They wilt lie there. 
1 ae c Stoos with 11004. 
, duc Wn NCT ery CNENYTS h | 
And riſing haity, took a thor adieu. Dryden. 

We will give you fey drinks, that your ſenſes unintelli- 
gent of our inſufficience, may, though they cannot praiſe us, 
a little accule us. 5 Shakejp. Winter's Tale. 

Let fuch bethink them, if the „ee ae 
Ot that forgetful lake benumb not Gi 

I fleeped about eight hours, and no wonder; for the phy- 

icians had mingled a fcepy potion in the wine. Culliver. 


particles. | 
Now van to van the foremoſt ſquadrons meet, 

Themilmott battles halt'ning up behind, 

Who view, tar ol, the itorm of falling fect, 
And hear their thunder tattling in the Wind. 
0» Perpetual feet and driving now 5 

Obſcure the Kies, and hang on herds below. 
Huge onen ttand inclos'd in wintry walls 

Ot ſnow congeal'd. ER 

uns would have been poured down, as the vapours be- 
ee cooler; next fleet, then ſnow, and ice, and troft. 


| Dryden. 


ET. v. n. [from the nour.] To ſnow in ſmall parti- 


| -: . . . 
(ies, ntermixed with rain. 


rt ot a garment that covers the arms. 
Once my well-waiting eyes eſpy'd my treaſure, 
Vith ſleeves turn'd ap, loole hair, and breatt enlarged, 

ler father's corn, moving her fair limbs, meaſure. Siu. 
ie deep lmock feeve, which the Iriſh women ute, they 
gp was old Spanith z and yet that ſhould ſeem rather to be 
10 Engliſh faſhion : for in armory, the faſhion of the 
Lanche, which 1s given in arms, being nothing elſe but a 
5 is faſhioned much like to that feeve. And knights, 
EL np uſed to wear their iniltrels's or love's He 
maid WAS. i; Sir Launcelot wore the f{ceve of the fair 

Yau 5 iteloth in a tourney. : Spenjer's Ireland. 
0 þ oſe ſhould be ungarter'd, your fieeve unbutton d, 
Jour hoe untied, demonttrating a careleſs detolation. Shak. 
es would think a ſmock a ſhe-angel, he ſo chants to the 
© was cloathed in cloth, with wide feeves and a we 

acon. 


which © Hutch, ig 
© EMS to be the ſenſe of fleeve in the proverbial phraſe. 


Men knov- 


the impudent 


tk Ms and what peaceable government requireth, to | 


here, 4; ſhould hang our judgment upon the church's 


Hanne Hooker. 


2 1 
Aruuthnot. | 


Go, carry them and linear - *- -- : 
Shakeſpare's Macbeth. 


* Milton. 


Dryden. 


(heyne. 


and, and the work about the Iquare on't. Shakeſp. 


Bacon. |*©- 


Ae, Latin,} A fih. Ai 
LEE tin. » Ainſwort5. 
| Vo. 44j. [trom Aerve.] Haring ſleeves. 


| 


SLE 


SLEE'VELESS. adj. [from fleewe.} 
| 1. Wanting ſleeves; having no ſleeves. 


_ cloaths were ſtrauge, tho' coarſe, and black, tho' 
| are; 5 | 
Sleeveleſs his jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet, but 'twas now, ſo much ground was ſeen, _ 
Become tutttatfaty. Donne. 
L'ney put on long fleeveleſs coats of home-ſpun cotton. 

| Saudys. 
Behold yon ifle by palmers, pilgrims trod, 
Grave mummers! feeveleſs tome, and thirtleſs others. 

Pope. 


2. Wanting reaſonableneſs z wanting propriety z wanting lo- 


lidity. [ This lente, of which the word has been long pol- 
felled, I know not well how it obtained; Skinner thinks it 
properly /veleſs or lifeleſs: to this I cannot heartily agree, 
though I know not what better to ſuggeſt. Can it come trom 
lee de, a knot, or ſtein, and ſo lignity unconnetted, hanging 
ill together ? or trom fleeve, a cover; and therefore means 
plainly abſurd; toolith without palliation ?] 


This fleeveleſs tale of tranſubſtantiation was brought into 


the world by that other fable of the multipretence. Hell. 
My landlady quarrelled with him tor {ending every one of 
her children on a fleeveleſs errand, as ſhe calls ic. Spectator, 


'SLEIGUT. 7. J. [ //agd, cunning, Ilandick.] Arttul trick; 


cunning artiticez dexterous practice; as lleight ot hand ; the 
en ot a juggler. This is often written, but leis properly, 
«Ight, | 
g Ale that exhorted to beware of an enemy's e not 
give counſel to be impolite; but rather to be ail prudent 
toreſight, leſt our timplicity be over-reached by cunning 
ſieights. | 1255 
Für Una to the red-croſs knight 
Betrothed is with joy; 
Though talſe Dueſla it to bar, 
Her talle feights do employ. 
Upon the corner ot the moon, 
There hangs a vap'rous drop, profound 3 
Il catch it ere it come to ground; 
And that diſtilbd by magick feights, 
Shall raile fuch artificial ſprights, 
As, by the ſtrength of their illufion 
Shall draw him on to his contution. 
Out ſtept the ample ſize 
Ot mighty Ajax, huge in ſtrength; to him, Laertes' ſon, 
That cratty one as huge in leigt. (aß man. 
3 She could not ſo convey - 
Phe maſly fubſtance of that lol great, | 
What. eight had ſhe the wardens to betray ? 
What ttrength to heave the goddeſs trom her ſeat? 
. | Fairfax. 


Fairy Queen, 


; In the wily ſnake | 
Whatever. /ezghts, none would ſuſpicious mark, 
As trom his wit, and native ſubtilty | 

Proceeding, . 

Doubtlets the pleaſure is as great 

Ot being cheated, as to cheat; 
As lookers on feel molt delight, 
I bat leaſt perceive the juggler's ſeig/t. 


Milton. 


ing wuths look like appearances, or appearances liketruths, 
| I. Ejirange. 
When we hear death reſated, we are all willing to tavour 


_ the/livht, when the poet does not too grotsiy impote upon 


8. ; ES Dryden. 
While innocent he ſcorns 1gnoble flight, | 
His honeſt friends preterve him by a flught. 
SLEINE, 2. / [This word is apparently miſprinted for ſeine. ] 
Is a net of about torty fathoins in length, with which they 
encompaſs a part of the (ca, and draw the tame on land by 
two ropes faltened at its end, together with tuch fiſh as light- 
cth within luis precinct. Carew, 
SLENDER. adj. { flinder, Dutch.] 5 
1, Thin; ſmall in circumference compared with the length; 
not thick. | | 5 
| | So thick the roſes bluthing round 
About her glow'd; halt ſtooping to ſupport 
Fach flower of fender ttalk. 
2. Small in the waitt; having a fine na e. 
What fender youth bedew'd with liquid odours, 
Courts tice on roſes in ſome pleatant cave? 
Bcauteous Helen ſhines among the reit 


>=: Tall, fender, ſtruight, with all the graces bleſt. L Dryden. 


3. Not bulky; ſlight ; not ſtrong. 2 
Love in theie labyrinths 5 ſlaves detains, 


And mighty hearts are held in ανer chains. Pope. 


4. Small; inconſiderable; weak. 


Vet they, who claim the general aſſent of the whole world 
unte that which they teach, and do not tear to give very 
hard and heavy ſentence upon as many as retule to embrace 
the ſame, mult have ſpecial regard, that their firſt founda- 

tions and grounds be more than fender probabilities, Hooker. 
Where joy moſt revels, grief doth moit lament z 

Grief joys, joy grieves, on fender accident. Shakeſpeare. 

- Politively to define that ſealon, there is T rue diſicul- 


ty. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


Iltis a very fender comfort that relies upon this nice dij- 
tinction, between things being troubletome, and being evils; 
when all the evil of affliction lies in the trouble it creates to 


Tillotjfon. | 


us. | 
5. Sparing; leſs than enough; as, a lender eſtate, and flender 
arts. | ; 7 : 
: At my lodging a, 5 
The worſt is this, that at fo Render warning, 
You're like to have a thin and fender pittance. Shabed. 
In obſtructions inflammatory, the aliment ought to be 


cool, flender, thin, diluting, , Arbuthnot. 

6. Not amply ſupplied. I 5 5 
The goed Oſtorius often deign' d e, erer 
To grace my lender table with his preſence. Phillips. 


SLE'NDERLY, adv. | from ſlender. ] 


1. Without bulk. 


2. Slightly; meanly. | | 
If the debt be not juſt, we know not what may be deemed 
juſt, neither is it a ſum to be flenderly regarded. Hayward. 
If I have done well, it is that which I deſired; but it /e 
derly and meaply, it is that which I couldattain to. 2 Macc. 

SLE'NDERNESS. 7. ſ. [from ſlender. } | 

1. Thinneſs; ſmallneſs of circumference. : 

Small whiſtles give a ſound becauſe oo —__ er. = 

the air is more pent than in a wider pipe. 
— —— g Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Their colours ariſe from the thinneſs of the tranſparent 
parts of the feathers ; that is, from the lenderneſs of the very 
fine hairs or capillamenta, which grow out of the ſides of the 
groſſer lateral 1 5 fibres of thoſe feathers. Newton. 

. Want of bulk or ſtrength. | | : 

: 11 is preceded by a Tpicting of blood, occaſioned by its 
acrimony, and too great a projectile motion, with flendernefs 
and weakneſs of the veſſels. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

3. Slightneſs; weakneſs; inconſiderableneſs. | 

e flenderneſs of your reaſons againlt the book, together 
with the inconveniencies that mult of neceſſity follow, have 
procured a great credit unto it. Whitgifle. 

Want of plenty. f 
LEPT. The preterite of fleep. _ 
Silence] coeval with eternity, 


Hache. 5 
Sha keſp. Macbeth, | 


{ SLICK, adj. [/ickt, Dutch. See SLEEK.) 


| SLIDDEN. The participle paſſive of 


| Sovift. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


7. To pals without difficulty or ohſtruction. 


. wert — — * bega yo * 1 1 

Twas one vaſt nothin and all fept faſt in thee, Pope. 
SLEW. The preterite of 7 ; 1 TIN LPs 
He. /lew Hamet, a great commander among the Numi- 
| dians, and chaſed Benchades and Amida, twoof their greateſt 
princes, out ot the country. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
To SLEY. v. n. [See to SLEAVE.] To part or twilt into 
©» threads, | 
Why art thou then exaſperate, thou immaterial kein df 


Aey'd ſilk? * Shake . 
To SLICE. v. u. Irhran, Saxon. Wore 


1. Lo cut into flat pieces. | 

Their cooks make no more ado, but /licing it into little 
gobbets, prick it on a prong of iron, and hang it in a fur- 
nace. 5 6 Sandys's Journey. 
The reiidue were on foot, well furniſhed with jack 42 
{kull, pike and /:cing twords, broad, thin, and of an excel- 


lent temper, Hayward. 
2. To cut into parts. No 
Nature loſt one by thee, and therefore muſt 
Slice one in tui to keep her number juſt.  Cleavelant, 


3. To cut off, 

When hungry thou ſtood'ſt Raring, like an oaf, 

I. fied the luncheon from the barley loaf. Gay. 
4. To cut; to divide, | 

_ Ambiious princes and tyrants ice the earth among them, 


SLICE, 2. J (ire, Saxon; from the verb. 
1. A broad piece cut off. . 


ſo as you may make them rather in Alices than in continued 
hacks, doth great good to trees. Bacon. 


— 


Ile trom out the chimney took, 
A flitch of bacon off the hook, 
And freely, from the fatteſt ſide, 
Cut out large /lices to be fry' d. 
2. A broad piece. | 
| Then clap four /lices of pilaſter on't, 8 
That lac'd with bits of ruſticks, makes a front. Pope. 
3. A broad head fixed in a handle; a peel; a ſpatulaa. 
The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, much like the flice 
of apotheczries, with which they ſpread plaiſters. Hakexvel', 


coals upon the outſide clote together, to keep the heat in. 


Glaſs attraéts but weakly; ſome flick ſtones, and thick 

glaſſes indifferently. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
SLID. The proverite of ſlide. _ | 

At firſt the ſilent venom id with eaſe, 
And ſeiz'd her cooler ſenſes by degrees. 

f ſlide. 5085 

, * is this people ſlidaen back, by a perpetual backſlid- 

ing! | 


ruption, | 
5 Bo thou from me to fate, . 
Now die: with that he dragg'd the trembling ſire, 
Slide ring through dented Blood, Dryden. 
70 SLIDE. v. 3. Ad, preterite; Hidden, participle paſſ. [yſrdan, 
rudende, ſliding, Saxon; /ljden, / 
1. 10 pats along imoothly ; to flip; to glide. 


but communicate with the {ſpirits in the pores of the body. 


Ulyſſes, Stheneleus, Tiſander ſlide TORE 
Down by a rope, Machaon was their guide. Denham. 
2. To move without change of the foot. i 
Oh Ladon, happy Ladon, rather fe than run by her, 


He that once {1ns, like him that Aides on ice, 
Goes twittly down the flipper y ways of vice: 


He //ides on tmocthly, and looks 


de ack no more. Dryden. 
* pals inatvertent]y, I 


not by it, | 
4. Lo pals unnoticed, _ | IS 
In the princets I could find no apprehenſion of what I 


Kcelefraflicus, xxviii. 26. 


ter nor perſon do any way belong unto us. 

5. Topats along 8 unobſerved progreſſion. 

1 *hou ſhalt 5 

IIate all, ſhew charity to none; NG 
But let the famiſht fleſh /zde from the bone, . 

Eie thou relieve the beggar, Shakeſpeare, 

They no day void of bliſs, of pleaſure leaving, 


Their eye /ides over the pages, or the words flide over their 
eyes, and vaniſh like a rhäpfody of evening tales. Watts. 
6. To pais filently and gradually from good to bad. 


dictatcs of right reaſon. South, 


Such of them ſhould be retained as/{:4; eaſily of themſelves 
Begin with tenſe, of ev'ry art the foul, 8 
Parts anfw'ring parts ſhall Aide into a Whole; 
Nature ſhall join you, time thall make it grow 
A work to wonder at. | Pope. 


of feet, | 
The gallants dancing by the river ſide, | 
They bathe in ſummer, and in winter fide, Waller. 
9. To fall by errour. | 
be done but out of a very univerial knowledge of things, 
which ſo cleareth man's judgment, as it is the leſs apt to „ide 


into an errour, Bacon. 
10. To be nat firm. 
e fair! 
Be greatly cautious of your ſliding hearts. © Thomſon. 


11. To paſs with a free and gentle courſe or flow, 
To SLIDE. v. a. To put imperceptibly. | 
Little tricks of ſophiſtry by Aliding in, or leaving out ſuch 
words as entirely change the queſtion, ſhould be abandoned 
by all fair diſputants, | Waits. 
SLIDE. 2. . [from the verb. ] 
1. Smooth and eaſy paſlage, | 
We have ſome Ades or reliſhes of the voice or ſtrings, con- 
tinued without notes, from one to another, riſing or falling, 
which are delightful. acon' e Natural Hiſtory. 
Kings that have able men of their nobility ſhall find eaſe 
in employing them, and a better /ide into their buſineſs; for 
people naturally bend to them. Bacon, 
2. Flow; even courſe, 
There be, whoſe. fortunes are like Homer's verſes, that 
have a /i48 and raſineſs more than the verſes of other ports, 
| WEI Bacon. 
SLIDER, 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Hacking of trees in their bark, both downright and acroſs, | 


ou neo not wipe your knife to cut bread ; becauſe in 


cutting aflice or two it will wipe itſelt, Sæoſt. 


When burning with the iron in it, with the ſlice, clap the 


Dryden's An. 
gt 33 5 | , Fer. vii. 35. 
| To SLUDDER, v. a. [/idderen, Dutch. ] To ſlide with inte- 
Hudibras. | _ 
Covi humour 1s but ast of hand, or a faculty, mak- | 
Dutch; Melithe, Welſh. 
Sounds do not only {de upon the ſurface of a ſmooth body, 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 


leſt thou ſhould make her legs ſlip from her. Sidney. 
Smooth lidiag without ſtep. ä 57572 


Milton. 
Ihough conſcience checks him, yet thoſe rubs gone o'er, 


Make a door and a bar for thy mouth: beware thou ſide = 


ſud or did, but with a calm careleſſnets, letting every thing 
_ ſide juſtly, as we do by their ſpeeches, who neither in mat- 
Siducy. 


Aves ſhall „ide away without perceiving, Dryden. 
"Reſcue me from their ignoble hands: Py 
Let me kiſs yours when you my wound begin, 

Then caty death will ide with pleature in. Dryden. 


Nor could they have lid into thoſe brutiſh immoralities of . 
lite, had they duly manured thoſe firſt practical notions and 
into Engliſh compounds, without violence to the ear. Pope. 


0 | 
3. To move upon the ice by a ſingle impulſe, without change 


The diſcovering and reprehenſion of theſe colours cannot 


"> 
„ 


St.t'DER. . from ſlide.] He who ſlides. 
SLIGHTs adj. | /icht, Dutch. J 
3, Small; worthlets; incontiderable, | 
I: Czztar with Antonius priz'd ſo flight ? Shaxeſp. 
Their arms, their arts, their manners I diſcloſe, 
&/ight is the fubject, but the praiſe not ſmall, 


Ir beay'n afliſt, and Phoebus hear my call. Dryden, 
Slight is the 1ubject, but not ſo the praiſe; 
Tf the inſpire, and he approve my lays. Pope. 


Not important; not cogent; weak. — _ 
Some firmly embrace doctrines upon flight grounds, ſome 
upon no grounds, and ſome. contrary to appearance, Locke, 
3. Negligentz not vchement; not done with effect. 
The ſhaking ot the head is a geiture of flight retuſal. Bacon, 
He in contempt ; 
At one light bound high overtcap'd all bound. Milton. 
4. Fooliſh; weak of mind. jy 
No beaſt ever was fo flight 
For man, as for his God, 10 tight. 
5. Not ſtrong; thin; as, a flight ik. 
SLIGHT, „. /. { trom the adjective. } 
1. Neglect; contempt ;z act of ſcorn. = 3 
People in misfortune conttrue unavoidable accidents into 
flights or neglects. Clariſſ. 
2. Artificez cunning practice. See SLEIGHT. 


Hudibras. 


As boitterous a thing as force is, it rarely atchieves any 


thing but under the conduct of fraud. S/ight of hand has 
done that, which force of hand could never do. South. 

After Nic had bambouzled John a while, what with light 
of hand, and taking from his own ſcore, and adding to 
John's, Nic brought the balance to his own lide, Arbuthnot. 


To SLIGHT, . a. (from the adjective. ] 

1. Toneglect; toditregard. | = | 

| _ Bewarelett they tranſgreſs and fight that ſole wy 

5 5 uton. 

You cannot expect your ſon ſhould have any regard for 

one whom he ſees you flight | Locke. 

2. To throw cateleſsly, unleſs in this pattage to flight 
ſame with to ug. 5 3333 

The rogues ted me into the river, with as little re- 
morſe as they would have drowned puppics. Shakeſpeare. 
3. {Slighten, Dutch. ] To overthrow; to demoliſh, Junius, 

Skinner, and Ainfavorth. | ENS | 

4. To SLIGHT aver. To treat or perform careleſsly. 


Tete men, when they have promiſed great matters, and | 
failed molt thamctully, it they have the perfection of bold- 
nels, will but flight it over, and no more ado. Bacon's Eſſays. | 


His death and your deliverance 


Were themes that ought not to be lighted over. Dryden. | 


SLIGHTER. . ,. [from flight.) One who diſregards. 

SLIGHTINGLY., adv. 

with contempt. 

It my ſceptic 

I have done no more than became the 
 SLUGHTLY. adv. from flight.} 

1. Negligently; without regard. ; 1 | 

Words, both becauſe they are common, and do not ſo 

| ſtrongly move the fancy of man, are for the molt part but 

Aightly heard. E | | Hooker. 

I Leave nothing fitting for the purpoſe 
VUntouch'd, or /ightly handled, in diſcourſe. =Shakeſp. 
Te part fo bi) with your wife's firſt git. Shake 
To part ſo f:ghtly with your wite's ift. Shakeſp. 
Their 2e dſtembles his e . of this reſtrie- 


part. 


tion, and contents himſelf lightly to mention it towards the | 


.__ clole of his pamphlet. 
2. Scornfully ; contemptuouſly, 
e 

Enlarg'd his borders, and of human force 
Opponent ſightly =. 
3. Weakly ; without force. 


Atterbury. 


Phillips. 


2 a 


Scorn not the facil gates of hell too ſiightly barr'd. Milt. ; 


4. Without worth. | | 
SLUGHTNESS. 2. /. {from flight} 
1. Weakneſs; want of ſtrength.  _ NE 
2. Negligence z want of attention; want of vehemence, 
ND Where gentry, title, wiſdom, 
Cannot conclude but by the yea and no 
Of gen'ral ignorance, it muſt omit _ 
| Real neceſſities, and give way the while 
T* unttable flightneſs. 
What ſtrong cries muſt they be that ſhall drown ſo loud a 


clamour of impieties? and how does it reproach the flightneſs | 


of our fleepy heartleſs addrefles ? Decay of Piety 
LILY, adv. [trom y.] Cunningly ; with cunning ſecrecy; 
with tubtile covertncts. | | | | 
Were there a ſerpent ſeen with forked tongue, 
That „lily glided towards your majeſty, _ 
It were but neceſſary For were wak'd, 
He, cloſely falſe and lily wile, 1 
Catt how he might annoy them moſt from far. Fairfax. 
Satan, like a cunning pick-lock, „lily robs us of our grand 
treaſure. | 
With this he did a herb of goats controul; _ 
Which by the way he met, and /zly ſtole: 
Clad like a country wan. 
l lay hypocrites, LS 
That lily ſpeak one thing, another think, 
Hatetul as hell, pleas'd with the reliſh weak, 
Drink on unwarned, till by enchanting cups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts diſcloſe, 


And through intemperance grow a while ſincere. Phillips. | 
SU. adv. [A cant word, as it leems, and therefore not to be | 


uſed. Slender; thin of ſhape. _ 
A thin /im-gutted fox made a hard ſhift to wriggle his 
body into a henrooſt ; and when he had ſtuft his guts well, 
ſqueezed hard to get out again; but the hole was 
| L' Eftrange. 
TI was jogg'd on the elbow by a {tim young girl of ſeven- 
en 1 Adiliſon. 
SLIME. u. /. rlim, Saxon; fligm, Dutch. ] Viſcous mire; any 
glutinous ſubſtance. | 
| The higher Nilus ſwells "og 
The more it promiſes: as it ebbs, the ſeedſman 
Upon the {ime and ooze ſcatters his grain, Shakeſpeare. 
Brick for ſtone, and /ime for mortar, Gen. Xl. 3. 
The vale of Siddim was full of fime-pits. Gen. xiv. 10. 


God, out of his goodnels, cauſed the wind to blow, to 


dry up the abundant lime and mud of the earth, and make 
the land more firm, and to cleanſe the air of thick vapours 
and unwholcfome mitts, aleig h. 
Some plants grow upon the top of the ſea, from ſome con- 
cretion of ſlime were the ſun beateth hot, and the ſea ftir- 
rech little. Bacon g Natural Hiſtory. 
And with Aſphaltick „ine, broad as the gate, : 
Deep to the roots of hell, the gather*d beach 


"They falten'd, | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Now dragon grown; larger than whom the ſun | 

Engender'd in the Pythian vale on Hime, 

Huge Python! lilton's Paradiſe Loft. 


O ſoul deſcent! I'm now conſtrain'd 
Into a beaſt, to mix with heſtial /zme, | 
This eſſence to incarnate and imbrute, Milton. 

SEYMINESS. x. . [trom flimy.] Viſcoſny; glutinous matter. 
By a weak termentation a pendulous fimine/; is produced, 
which anſwers a pituitous ſtate, | Floyer. 


1. Overſpread with lime. 


2. Viſcous; glutinous. 
Kkindly heat of the ſun, and impregnated with the influence 
{ SLINESS. 1. J. [from fly.] Deſigning artifice. 


be the 


[trom fighting. Without reverence z } | 


k ſpeaks /lightingly of the opinions he __ „ 
Boyle. 2. A throw; a ſtroke. 


2. To throw; to caſt. Not very proper: 
t 


had the Gallick monarch, uncontroul'd, Fo Ps. 


| 4. To 
| SLINGER. . J. {from ing.] One who ſlings, or uſes the 
Shakeſpeare”s Coriolanus. 


| Shakeſpeare. | 


Decay of Piety. | 


Dryden. | 


too little. | 


y bended hook ſhall pierce | 
Their flimy jaws; and, as I draw them up, 
I'll think them every one an Antony. e 

Some lay in dead men's tkulls ; and in thoſe holes, 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As twere in ſcorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 
That woo'd the /limy bottom of the deep, 5 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſcatter'd by, Shakeſp. 
They have cobwebs about them, which is a tign of a funy. 


drynels. Bacon. 
The reſt are all by bad example led, | 
And in their father's iy tract they tread, Dryden. | 


Eels, for want of exerciſc, are fat and fimy. Arbuthnot, 
Shoals of flow houſe-bearing do ſnails creep 
O'er the ripe fruitage, paring ſlimy tracks 


In the ſleck rind. Phillips. 
| The ſwallow ſweeps | | | 
The /limy pool to build his hanging bouſe. Thomfor. 


Then both from out hell-gates, into the waſte, 

Wide anarchy of chaos, Gap and dark, 

Hovering upon the waters, what they met 
Solid or ſlimy, as in raging fea, _ 


Toſt up and down, together crouded drove. 
: From their groins they ſhed 
A ſlimy juice by falſe conception bred. Dryden. 


The aſtrological undertakers would raiſe men like vege- 
tables, out of ſome tat and /imy foil, well digeſted by the 
Of the ſtars. - Bentley. 

By an excellent faculty in mimickry, my correſpondent 
can aſſume my air, and give my taciturnity a fyneſs, which 
_ diverts more than any thing I could ſay. Addiſon. 
SLING. . /. [plngan, Saxon; lingen, Dutch.] 

1. A miſſive weapon made by a ſtrap and two ſtrings; the 
ſtone is lodged in the ſtrap, and thrown by looſing one of 
the ſtrings. 5 Th Ns * 

The arrow cannot make him flee: ing ſtones are turned 

with him into ſtubble. | Job, xli. 28. 
Dreads he tlie twanging of the archer's ſtring ? 

Or ſinging itones from the Phoenician {ling b 

Slin 1 ſo much greater ſwiftneſs than a ſtone thrown | 
from the hand, by how much the end of the Hing is farther 
off from the ſhoulder-joint, the centre of motion. Wilkins. | 
EO The Tuſcan king 5 NAS 

Laid by the lance, and took him to the ling; 1 

Thrice whirl'd the thong around his head, and threw _ | 
The heated lead, half melted as it flew. Dryden's An. 
Whirl'd from a /:zg, or from an engine thrown, 

_ Amidit the toes, as flies a mighty ſtone, | 
So flew the bealt. 


7 Dryden's Ovi. l. 
Till cramm'd and gorg'd, nigh burſt 
With ſuck'd and glutted offal, at one fling - 
Of uy victorious arm, well-pleaſing Son. 
3. A kind of hanging bandage, _ | 
To SLING, v. a. [fromthe noun.] 

1. To throw by a fling. | 


fire, N 
pitchy clouds, 
be roots, 


Etna's entiails fraught wi 
That now caſts out dark fumes and 
Incenlt, or tears up mountains by t 

Or. lings a broken rock aloft in air. 
3. To hang looſely by a ſtring. . | 
Fromrivers drive the kids, and „ling your hook; | 
Anon I'll waſh 'em in the ſhallow brook. Dryden. 
move by means of a rope. Pas a 
Conus I ſaw amidit the thouts Eo 

Of mariners, and buſy care to ling 3535353 

His horſes ſoon aſhore, Dryden Cleomenes. 

They Aung up one of their largeſt hogſheads, then rolled 
it towards my hand, and beat out the top. Gulliv. Travels. 


ing, : 5 
The /lingers went about it, and ſmote it. 2 Kings, ili. 25. 
To SLINK. H. . preter. flunk. [ rlinzan, Saxon, to creep.] 
To ſneak; to ſteal out of the way. | 
We will link away in ſupper time, diſguiſe us at my lodg- 
ing, and return all in an hour. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice 

5 As we do turn our backs | 

From our companion, thrown into his grave, 

So his familiars from his buried fortunes | 

Sling away. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
He, after Eve ſeduc'd, unminded funk . | 

Into the wood faſt by. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Not tar from hence doth dwell SF e 

A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, : | 

To whom all people far and near 

On deep importances repair; 
When brats and pewter hap to ſtray, 

And linen „ins out of the way. 8 
She funk into a corner, where ſhe lay 1 
company went their way. _ 3 L' Eftrange. 
He would pinch the children in the dark, and then ſlinl 
into a corner, as if no body had done it. Arbuthnot. 

A Weaſel once made ſhift to flink FR. 

In at a corn- loft through a chink ; 
But having amply ſtuff'd his ſkin, 
Could not get out as he got in. Pope's Epift. of Horace. 
We have a ſuſpicious, fearful, and conſtrained counte- 

nance, often turning back, and firking through narrow 

lanes. | - Savift. 
To SLINK. v. a. To caſt; to miſcarry of. A low word. 


Hadibras. 
till the 


keep her where ſhe may have good ſpring-water to drink. 


To SLIP. v. n. [ylipan, Saxon; lippen, Dutch.} 
1. To ſlide; not to tread firm. 
Ifa man walks over a narrow bridge, when he is drunk, it 
is no wonder that he forgets his caution while he overlooks 
his danger; but he who 1s ſober, and views that nice ſepa- 
ration between himſelf and the devouring deep, ſo that, if 
he ſhould ip, he ſees his grave gaping under him, ſurely. 
muſt needs take every ſtep with horrour and the utmoſt cau- 
vo R 6 . 
11Tul dancer on the iÞs willingly, and makes a 
ſeeming ſtumble, that you may thin him 74 great hazard, 
while he is only giving you a proof of his dexterity. Dryd. 
If after ſome diftinguiſh'd leap | 5 
He drops his pole, and ſeems to 2 
Straight gath ring all his active ſtrength, 
He riſes higher half his length. 
2. To ſlide; to glide. | * 
Oh Ladon, happy Ladon ! rather ſlide than run by her, 
| leſt thou ſhouldſt make her legs /iip from her. 
L 
3 t 


Prior. 


trim their feathers, which makes them oily and ſlip- 
at the water may lip off them. Mortimer's Huſb. 
3. To move or fly out of ron: 

Sometimes the ancle-bone is apt to turn out on either ſide, 
by reaſon of relaxation, which though you reduee, Jes upon 
the leaſt walking on it, the bone ſlips out again. #iſeman. 

4. To — AF to * al | . . 
rom her moſt beaſtly er 7 


I gan refrain, in mind to ſi away, 


5. To glide; to pals 3 or imperceptibly, Prur. 


5 Milton. 85 


6 


7. Lo creep by overſight. 


prevented by names being now {et at length. 
8. Toelcape; to fall away out of the memory. 


8 Sandy g. bs 


th To Sl IV. v. 24. 
1. Io convey ſecretly. 


prudence. 


Sopped and planted, 
4. 


4 


| 


To prevent a mare's flixking her toal, in ſnowy weather | 


Mortimer. 


Sidney. 


underſtanding 


* 1 
©. a7 


Par. Loft. 3 


SLI 


When Judas ſaw that his hoſt ſip? away, 


ory a 3 RAG lurk 
I'l] % down out of my lodging, A N, J. 
I'bus one tradeſman /i hi away, Dryden 4 Da deb, 


To give his partner fairer play. 


arms of the loving ear 


'The banks of either fide ſeemi ng 
ny 


that tain would embrace it, and 
which (till would ip from it. 
The bleſſing of the Lord ſhall Jip from thee, win 4%: 
ing thee any good, if thou hait not ceaſed from doing eo 
l 
Slippiug from thy mother's eye thou went'ſt Toile, 
Alone into the temple ; there was tound 
Among the gravelt rabbies diſputant, 
On A and queſtions fitting Moſes chair. 
hrice around his neck his arms he threw 
And thrice the flitting ſhadow Nipp'd away 4 
Like winds or empty dreams that Hy the day 
Though with pale cheeks, wet ty aid and dy, 
None but my Ceyx could appear 10 jul, 
] would have ſtrain'd him with a ftric cnibrace. 
But through my arms het, and vaniſh'd from the piace 
. 4 ace, 
flips out of their paves, they take wy 
AdLijen's Spectas 
miſpent hour Which has flipped tro, fxg 85555 1 
Iwill umpute no detect to tlivle tv; o years which l. 1 
| ped by ſince. | 8 1 
. To fall into fault or errour. IG hen 
| It he had been as you, 
And you as he, you would have t like hin; ; 
But he, like you, would not have been 10 lors, 82515 
One ſlippeth in his ſpeech, but not from nis heart 2. 45 
An eloquent man is known far and near ; der 


8 but a man .# 
knoweth when he /ippeth, Feel. Au. 


Mit, 


Dry, 


4 Uroppin, har, 


When a cern 
_ Wite men watch every opportunity 


Y - nt "Te 


oY 


Some miltakes may have ſlißt into it; but others wil te 
A. Id. Ic Dag, 


By the hearer it is {till preſumed, that it they b for 
the preſent, what good ſoever they contain is loſ it ſipf 
without all hope of recovery. | Hicks 

The mathematician proceeds upon propoſitions he his on 
demonſtrated ; and though the demonſtration may have fg: 
out ot his memory, he builds upon the truth, Ali, Fi 

Uſe the moit proper methods th retain the ideas you 2 
| Re tor the mind is ready to let many of them ſi 

unlets {ome pains be taken to fix them upon the memory, f 

. | Watts 


upon his miſtreſs he tried top 
er into her drink. Arbutbnat's Hiſtory of John Hul. 
o loſe by negligence, | ; 
Lou are not now to think what's belt to do, 
As in beginnings ; but what muſt be done, 
Being thus enter d; andi no advantage = 
That may ſecure you. 7 
Let us not flip th" occaſion, whether ſcorn 
Or latiate fury yield it from our foe, | 

One ill wan may not think of the miſchief he 
Aip the occaſion I. Efrang. 
"To lip tie market, when thus fairly offered, is great in. 

55 : £28 i CLuallier. 
For watching occaſions to correct others in their diſeuuce, 
and not toſlip any opportunity of ſhewing their talents, (cho- 
lars are molt blamed. Lacke. 
Thus far my author has /ipt his firſt deæſign; not a lt 

of what has been yet ſaid promoting any ways the trial, 

| GET | THe Atterbuy, 
3. To part twigs from the main body by laceration, ; 
The runners ſpread from the maſter-roots, and have lit 
tle ſprouts or roots to them, which, being cut four or fie 
inches long, make excellent lets: the branches allo may be 
Mortimer's Hujbanurj, 


In his officious attendance 


\ 


Miki, 


o eſcape from; to leave ſlily. 
This bird you aim'd at, though vou hit it not. 
—Oh, Sir, Lucentio „lip d me like his greyhound, 

-__ Which runs himſelf, and catches for his malter, Sl. 
5. To let looſe. 85 
| On Eryx altars lays, „ 
A lamb new fallen to the ſtormy ſeas; _ 
Then „lips his haulſers, and his anchors weighs. Dry, 
6. To let a dog looſe. 

The impatient greyhound, /iþt from far, 
Bounds o'er the glebe, to eoui ſe the fearful hare. Drj4n 

To throw off any thing that holds one. : 

Forced to alight, my horſe /lipped his bridle, and 71 
away. e HE a el. 
8. To paſs over negligently. Oo 

It our author gives us a liſt of his doctrines, with wür 

reaſon can that about indulgences be flipped over? After? 
SLIP. 7. /. [tromthe verb. | 
1. The act of flipping; talle ſtep, 
2, Errour; miſtake; fault. 
There put on him 
What forgeries you pleaſe: marry, none ſo rank 
As may diſhonour him. 6 
But, Sir, ſuch wanton, wild, and uſual fps, 

As are moſt known to youth and liberty, SAL, 

Oft the promiſe there made, our matter hath failed us 
flip of memory, or injury of time. Motten! Archie 

This religious affection, which nature has implanted ! 
man, would be the moſt enormous „lip ſhe could commit. 
More's Antidote againft 4t%)% 
One caſual ſip is enough to weigh down the faithful . 
vice of a long life. Lan 
Alonzo, mark the characters; 
And if th' impoſtor's pen have mace a 1 7 "pak 
2 ſnews it counterfeit, mk that an LW Rntingu 
ighting upon a very eaſy ip I have made, m PU 
n! fferent . W ae, that diſcover} 11 
ed to me this preſent view. 
Any little ip is more conſpicuous 
good man's conduct than in anothe:'s, 
with his character. 
3. A twig torn from the main ſtock. de d {ule 

In truth, they are fewer, when they come io! . 1 
by reafon, than otherwiſe they ſeem, when by * brand 
tention they are divided into many fips, and o ou Hl 
an heap is made, date dpa. 
The lips of their vines have been brought undo dr Abl. 


breeds 
Shakes 


Te 


and obſervable in 
as it is not ot a pt 
Addijon's Pitta, 


Adoption ſtrives with nature, and choice 
A native „lip to us from foreign ſeeds. 
Thy mother took into her blameful hed 
Some ſtern untutor'd churl, and noble ſtock 1 art, Shah 
Was graft with erab- tree flip, whoſe fruit 0 ring dals 
Trees areapparelled with flowers or her , 1 ith cl, 
in their bodies, ànd putting into them earth ho pen 544 
and ſetting ſeeds or flips of violets in the carts. 
So have I ſeen iome tender /, 
Fav'd with care from Winter's np, 


Ie pride of her carnation train, Mila. 


SLUMTY, adj. {from „lime. ] 


Soon as appear d late opportunity, Spenſer, 


Pluck'd up by fome unheedy ſwaln. T's 
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: The 14 — _ ; | 3 
on 45, and in the ſoil ſecurely puts, ryden, 
Beer e copagated not only by the ſeed, but many alſo 
„de koot, and ſome by /, or cuttings. Ray on the Creat. 
ach or |tring in which a dog is held, | 
, lee you ſtand like greyhounds in the ſlips, 
raining upon the (tart. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
God is fad to a . 
” 1o nor effectively; as he who only lets looſe a grey- 
aue d ot the lip, ! faid to hound him at the 3 4 | 
hown | tk 3 Bramball. 
ape; a deſertion. now not whether to give the 
(+ A Easter taken from a dog that runs and leaves, 
1 Wing or /lip in the leader's hand. | 
of The more ame for her goodyſhip, | | 
To give ſo near a friend the lip. Hudibras. 
The daw did not like his companion, and gave him the 
„and away into the woods. I' Erange. 
Bhs. eir explications are not your's, and will give ou - 
ocke. 


8 
narrow lece. : RS 1 

N Song theſe Lalteri and weſtern mountains lies a ſlip of 
lower ground, which runs acrols the ifland. Addiſon 

r 0 RD. 1. /. [ip and board.] A board fliding in 
eiae raw back the fpberd an the cer 
ned on purpole to let in air. Gulliver's Travels. 

a 1PKNOT: 1. J. {flip and Ruot.] A bowknot; a knotealily 
w_ draw off lo much line as is neceſſary, and faſten the 
{ upon the line-rowl with a /ip4rot, that no more line turn 

mw Moxon's Mechamcal Exerciſes. 


3 In large wounds a ſingle knot firit; over this a little linen | 


compreſs, on which is to be made another ſingle knot, and 
then a /lipRuot, which may be looſened upon inflammation, 
| . i Sharp's Surgery. 
grrert x, or Slifſ oe. u. ſ. [trom ſlip.) A ihoe without lea- 
ther behind, into which the foot thps ealily, 
A gown made of the finelt wool, | 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Fair lined flippers tor the cold, h 
With buckles of the pureſt gold; 
A belt of ſtraw and ivy buds, 5 


ich coral claſps, and amber ſtuds. 
VI ks went abroad too much, ſhe'd uſe 
Jo give him flippers, and lock up his ſhoes, King. 


hrice rung tae bell, the flzpper knock'd the ground, 
And the prels d watch return'd a ſilver ſound. Pope. 
SLIPPER, adj. [phpun, Saxon. ] Slippery; not firm. Ob- 
ſolete, Perhaps never in uſe but tor poetical convenience, 
A truſtlets ſtate of earthly things, and „ier hope 


Of mortal men, that ſwinke and {weat for nought. Spenſ. 


durerkxix ESS. 1. /. [from ſlippery. ] . 
1, State or quality of being ſlippery; Imoothneſs; glibneſs. 
We do not only fall by the {ipperinefs of our tongues, but 
we deliberately diſcipline them to miſchiet. 
88 Government of the Tongue. 
The ſchirrus may be diſtinguiſhed by its want of inflam- 
mation in the (kin, its ſmoothnels, and frpperineſs deep in 
the breaſt. WE © SGharf's Surgery. 
1. Uncertainty; want of firm footing. _ CY LET 
SLIPPERY. a (rlipup, Saxon; /perig, Swediſh.J 
1. Smooth; glib. 3 1 
They trim their feathers, which makes them oily 
pery, that the water flips off, © Mortimer. 
buy ſubſtances only lubricate and make the bowels 9 


ery. Arbut 
2, Not affording firm footing. EE OD 
Did you know the art o th* court 05 
As hard to leave as keep; whole top to climb 
Is certain falling; or ſo Hipp ry, that : 
The fear's as bad as falling. 
His promiſe to truſt to as ſlippery as ice. Tufer. 
Their way ſhall be as ſlippery ways in the darkneſs, Fer. 
The „lip ry tops of human ſtate, | 
The gilded pinnacles of fate. Coauley. 
The higher they are raiſed, the giddier they are; the more 


111 is their ttanding, and the deeper the fall. L Eſirange. 


he higheſt hill is the moſt Zzpp'ry place, 
And fortune mocks us with a {muling face. 
Beauty, like ice, our footing does betray; _ 
Who can tread ſure on the ſmooth ſlippery way? Did. 
4 Hard to hold; hard to keep. | 
Thus ſurely bound, yet be not overbold, 
The Airy god will try to looſe his hold 
And various forms aflume, to cheat thy fight, _ 
And with vain images of beatts affright. D 
& Not 2 . 1 
hen they fall, as being „lip ry ſtanders, 
The love that lean'd on — 415 "ry too, 
Doth one pluck down another, and together 
Die in the faſt. 7 
$ Uncertain ; changeable z mutable; inſtable. 

Oh world, thy fippery turns! Friends now faſt ſworn, 
Whoſe double boſons ſeem to wear one heart, 
Whoſe hours, whole bed, whoſe meal and exerciſe, 
Are {till together; who twine, as twere, in love 
Unieparable, mall within this hour, | 
On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 
To bittereſt enmity. 

: He looking down 85 
With ſcorn or pity on the /lippery ſtate 
5 t kings, will tread upon the neck of fate. 
Not certain in its effect. | 


One ſure trick is better than a hundred life ones. 


. | Eſtrange. 
. [Lubrique, French. ] Not chaſte, 
urn? we N 8 ee Pony" e 
add. | trom ſlip.] Slippery; eaſily fliding. ar- 
arous proving m ſip] Slippery caily fiding o 
91 de white of an egg is ropy, /lippy, and nutritious. Flayer. 
mov, adj. % and el Hing the ſnoes not pulled 
Pat the heeſs, but barely flipped on. | | 
be Hihi bod Prentice from his maſter's door 
Arp par'd the dirt, and ſprinkled round the floor. Sav7fr. 
bor. n. J. Bad liquor, A low word formed by redu- 
ka on of Nl Tag — 
. ./ A low word formed by reduplicating flaſh. 
Her What! this a ſleeve ? : 
I $ ſnip and nip, and /i/b and flaſh, | 
7. Tag to a cenſor in a barber's ſhop. Shakeſpeare. 
| D. 4. pret. and part. flit and flitted. Irlixan, Sax. ] 
O Cut longwile, i 
i de make plants medicinable Ait the root, and infuſe into 
ind medicine; as hellebore, opium, ſcammony, and then 
The d | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
at ft b ers of Arginuſa had their ears divided, occationed 
T Sitting the ears. Brewn's Vulgar Errours. 
The Had it hit 
Hef Per part of him, the blow NE 
W Ty as {ure as that below. Hudibras. 
7/7 ne preternatural bod open. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
lome . might be left to the judges to inflict death, or 
checks, mark, by fitting the noſe, or brands 22. 


ꝗ to harden the heart Prue vely, but not ope- 


not. | 


| Diatam. | 


Raleigh. | 


Sor. u. /. [from the verb.] Mean and vile liquor of any 
kind. Generally ſome nauſeous or uſeleſs medicinal liquor. 


ag ſlip- ; 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | 


Denham. | 


ryden*s Georg. | 


Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crefſida. | 


| Shakeſpeare. 


81.0 


into threads, or broken into fragments of the ſame thickneſs 

2 plate, I tee no reaſon why every thread or fragment 
ſnould not keep its colour, + 

Tot eee i 

o lit my tongue, and make me . 

SLIT. x. ſ. [xlix, — A lon — narrow opening. 
In St. James's fields is a conduit of brick, unto which 
joineth a low vault; and at the end of that a round houſe of 


the round houſe a .it or rift of ſome little breadth : if you 
cry out in the ritt, it will make a fearful roaring at the win- 
dow, | Bacon, 
Where the tender rinds of trees diſcloſe | 
Their ſhooting gems, a ſwelling knot there grows: 
Juſt in that =. a narrow lit we make, | 
Then other buds from bearing trees we take z 
Inſerted thus, the wounded rind we cloſe. Dryten. 
I found, by looking through a fit or oblong hole, which 
was narrower than the pupil of my eyes, and held cloſe to 
it parallel to the priſms, I could fee the circles much diſ- 


| Newton. 
To SLIVE. * a, [rlipan, Saxon. ] To ſplit; to divide 
To SLI'VER. I longwite ; to tear off longwiſe. | 
_ Liver ot blaſpheming Jew; 85 | 
Gall of goat, and flips of yew, „ 
Shwver'd in the moon's eclipie. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
SLI'VER. 2. J. from the verb.] A branch torn off. SH, 
in Scotland, itill denotes a ſlice cut off: as, he took a large 
iwer of the beef. 105 | 
There on the pendant boughs, her coronet weed 
Clamb'ring to hang, an envious liver broke, 
When down her weedy coronet and herſelf 
Fell in the weeping brook. 
SLOATS. u. ſ. Ot a cart, are thoſe underpieces which keep 
the bottom together. Bailey. 


| SLO'BBER, . /. rer Slaver. See SLAVER. | 


To SLOCK. v. . 


lock, to quench, Swediſh and Scottiſh, 
Io ſlake; to uu ct is ; | 


| SLOE. ./. [pla, Saxon; ſaae, Daniſh.] The fruit of the 


blackthorn, a ſmall wild plum, = 
The tair pomegranate might adorn the pine, 
The grape the bramble, and the Joe the vine. Blackmoye. 
When you fell your underwoods, ſow haws and /loxws in 
them, and they will furniſh you, wichout doing of your 
woods any hurt. 
SLOOP. u. /. A mall ſhip, 2 
To SLOP. v. a. [from lap, lop, flop.) To drink groſsly and 
greedil 7x . 


The ſick huſband here wanted for neither ops nor doc- 
tors. | Ns 
But thou, whatever /ops ſhe will have bought 
Be thankful. are IS 7 


ſers; open breeches. 


cloak and flops ? 


lax, Dutch; and derives it from the curve of a looſe rope. 

Perhaps its original may be latent in open, Dutch, to run, 
ſlope being eaſy to the runner.] Oblique; not perpencicus 
lar. It 1s generally uſed of acclivity or declivity z forming 


| an angle greater or leſs with the plane of the horizon. 


Where there is a greater quantity of water, and ſpace 
enough, the water moveth with a /oper riſe and tall. Bacon. 
5 Murm'ring waters fall „ 


1 - Down the Nope hills, diſpers'd, or in a lake, 


That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown'd 
Her cryſtal mirror holds, unite their ſtreams, 
SLOPE. 7, /. [trom the adjective.] _ 3 
1. An oblique direction; any thing obliquely directed. 

2. Declivity; ground cut or formed with declivity. . 
of moitture, ſo the water mult but ſlide, not be in a pool. 
| | „öÜ—TX˙ 

My lord advances with majeſtick mien, | 


Juſt at his ſtudy door he'll blels your eyes. 
SLOPE. adv. 9 not perpendicularly. 
= 11 1 8 


f e 
EKReturn'd on that bright beam, whole point now rais'd 


| Bore him ſlope downward to the ſun, now fall'n, Milton. 
Jo SLOPE. v. 4. [trom the adjective. } To form to obliquity |. 


or declivity ; to direct obliquely. | | 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown down, 
Though palaces and pyramids do lope 
Their heads to their foundations. 
On cach hand the flames 


| The ſtar, that role at evening bright, oe | 
Toward heav'n's deſcent bad /p d his weltering wheel. 
| Milton. 
All night I ſlept, oblivious of my pain; 
Aurora dawn'd, and Phoebus ſhin'd in vain; _ 
Nor 'till oblique he flop'd his evening ray, 
Had Somnus dry'd the balm 


Betwixt the midſt and theſe the gods aflign'd 
Two habitable ſeats for human kind; 
And croſs their limits cut a ſſlaping wa 
Upftarts a palace, lo! th' obedient bale | 
Slepes at its foot, the woods its ſides embrace. Pope. 
There is a ſtrait hole in every ants neſt half an inch deep, 
and then it goes down Noping inte a place where they have 
their magazine, Wr == S/ 
SLO'PENESS, 2. ſ. [from flope.} Obliquity; declivity z not 
perpendicularity. 
The Italians ; | 
neſs, dividing the whole breadth into nine 


two ſhall ſerve for the elevation of the higheſt ridge. 
Wotton's Architecture. 


| SLO'PEWISE. adj. [ Ape and wiſe. ] Obliquely not per- 


pendicularity. . 

"The We is a frith, reaching /opewi/e through the Ole 
from the land to low water mark, and having in it a bent or 
cod with an eye-hook ; where the fiſh entering, upon their 
coming back with the ebb, are ſtopped from iſluing out 
again, torſaken by the water, and left dry on the Ole.Carew. 

SLO'PINGLY, adv. {from/loping.] Obliquely ; not perpen- 

dicularly. | 
Abele atoms do not deſcend always perpendientarly, but 
ſometimes /lopingly. ü igby on the Soul. 

SLO'P?Y. 2 op.] Miry and wet: perhaps rather 

Ser SLAB. f 
9 oo v. a. { flughen, Dutch.] To ſtrike or clath hard, 

SLOT. u. ſ. L Hod, Iflandick.] The track of a deer. 

SLOTH. #./. [rlæpb, pleps, Saxon. It might therefore. be 
not improperly written ſlcath, but that it ſeems better to re- 
gard the orthography of the primitive ſlow.) 

1. Slownelſs; tardineſs. e 

Theſe cardinals trifle with me: I abhor 


a tinned or lated bad hi . ek. 
dels, y, which, being of an even thick. 
appears all over of an uniform colour, ſhould be /iit 


This dilatory floth and tricks of Rome. Shakeſpeare. 


Newton's Opticks. | 


Swift. | 


ſtone; and in the brick conduit there is a window, and in | 


tincter, and viſible to a far greater number, than otherwile. | 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


L'Eftrange. | 


CNET. Dryden's Juvenal. 
SLOP. u. / [plop, Saxon; floowe, Dutch, a covering. ] Trow- 


What laid Mr. Dombledon about the ſattin for my ſhort | 
En Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. | 

SLOPE. adj. [This word is not derived from any ſatistac- 
tory original. Junius omits it: Skinner derives it from flap,. 


Milton. 
Growing upon fopes is cauſed for that moſs, as it cometh | 


And when up ten tteep /opes you've dragg*d your _ 5 
| pe. 


Shaleſp. Macberl. | 


: Driv'n backward/ope their pointing ſpires, and rowI'd 
In billows, leave 1' th* midita horrid vale. Milt. Par. Loft. | 


| caſt my humble /ough, and appear freſh, 


dews away. Pope's Odyſ. 


To SLOPE. wv. u. To take an oblique or declivous direction. 
| - { >» | ST 
Which the twelve ſigns in beauteous order ſway. Dryden. 


Addiſon's Spectator. | | 


ive the cover a graceful pendence of flope- 2 
arts, whereof 


1. Larineſs j ſluggiſhneſs; ialeneſs, 
Falie of heart, light of ear, bl 
Hog in /loth, fox in ttealth, 
hey change their courſe to pleaſure, eaſe, and /ioth. 
LC Milton 


Iaduſtry approach' d, 
And rons'd him from his miſerable foth. Thom. b. 
3. An animal. 155 85 1 
The ſloth is an animal of ſo flow a motion, that he will be 
three or four days at leaſt in climbing up and coming down 
a tree; and to go the length of fifty paces on plain ground, 
requires a whole day. 7 


| ; Grew, 
SLO'THFUL. adj, { /loth and full.] Idle; lazy; Quggiſh; 


inactive; indolent ; dull of motion. 
Prov. xviii. 9. 


to labour, Prov, xxi. 25. 
Jo vice induſtrious ; but to nobler deeds 8 1 
Timorous and Au. | Milton. 
Flora commands thoſe nympbs and knights, | 
Who liv'd in /othful eafe and — delights, 
Who never acts of honour dutit purſue, | 


The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue, Drye. | 
The very ſoul of the/lothful does effectually but lie drowi- 


ing in his body, and the whole man is totally given upto his 
ſenles. L Efrange. 
SLO'THPULLY. adv. [from flothful.] With ſloth. | 


SLO'THFULNESS, 1. J. from /lothjul.] Idleneſs; lazineſs; $ 


lluggithneſs; inactivity. 
Jo truſt to labour without prayer, argueth impiety and 
prophaneneſs; it maketh light of the providence of Bod! 
and although it be not the intent of a religious mind, yet it 
is the fault of thoſe men whole religion wanteth light of a 
mature judgment to direct it, when we join with our 
Nothfulneſs and negledt of convenient labour. 


lufter hunger. 
SLOUCH, u. /. LA, Daniſh, ſtupid. ] 


Prov. xix. 16, 


an ungainly gait, as alſo the perſon whole gait it is. 


-} - Our doctor has oo quality that can make a man uſe= 


ful; but, alas! he hath a fort of „ouch in his walk, Sabi t. 
2. A man who looks heavy and Linney e 
Begin thy carols then, thou vaunting flouch ; 
Be thine the oaken ſtaff, or inine the pouch. 


clownith look. 


| SLO'VEN. 1. J. I Hoe, Dutch; y:lyvn, Welſh, naſty, ſhab- 
by.] ineſs; a man 


.] A man indecently negligent of c 
dirtily dreſſed. oats 


The miniſters came to church in handſome holiday appa- 
rel, and that himſelf did not think them hound by 1 oo | 
Hooker. 


ot God to go like ovens. | 
Affect in things about thee cleanlineſs, _ 
That all may gladly board thee as a flow'r: 
Slodens take up their ſtock of noiſomeneſs 
Betorehand, and anticipate their laſt hour. 
For as when ſlowens do amis 
At others doors. Hludlibras. 
Lou laugh, half beau, half /owen, it I ſtand 
My wig halt powder, and all (nuff my band. Pope. 


SLO'VENLINESS. #. /. [trom ſovenly.) Indecent negligence 


_ of dreſs; negle& of cleanlineſs. 


_ Slovenlinejs is the worlt ſign of 4 hard ſtudent, Fey ch - 
lity the belt exerciſe of the remiſs; yet not to be exact in te 


phraſe of compliment, or geltures of courteſy. Wotton. 
SLO'VENLY, adj. [from ſlouen.] Negligent of dreſs; negli- 


gent of neatnels ; not neat; not cleanly. OY 
ZEtop at laſt found out a flowenly lazy fellow, lolling at 

Lerne. 
wen.) In a coarſe inelegant 


his euſe, as it he had nothing to do. 
SLO'VENLY. adv, [from h 
ginger. 72 ĩðꝭ 
As I hang m 
went in but he trowned upon me. 
SLO'VENRY. 2. /. [from ov 
nels. | 
Our gayneſsand our gilt are all beſmirch'd 
With rainy marching in the painful field ; 
There's not a piece of feather in our hott, 


1. A deep miry place; a hole n of dirt. 3 3 
The Scots were in a fallow field, whereinto the Engliſh 


could not enter, but over a croſs ditch and a ſlough; in paſl- 


ing whereof many of the Engliſh horſe were plung „ and 
lome mired, . aywatrd. 
The ways being foul, twenty to one, 
He's here {tuck in a long, and ov: rthrown, Milton. 


A carter had laid his waggon fait in a fough, L Eſtrange. 
2. The ſkin which a {ſerpent caſts off at his periodical re- 
novation. | 


Thy fates open their hands, let thy blood and ſpirit em- 


brace them; and to inure thyſelf to what thou art like to be, 


hen the mind is quicken'd, | 

The organs, though defunct and dead before, . 

Break up their drowſy grave; and newly move, | 

With caſted /ough and freſh legerity. Shakeſpeare. 

As the {nake, roll'd in a flow'ry bank, ; 

With ſhining chequer'd /ovgh, doth ſting a child, | 
That tor the beauty thinks it excellent. 

On let not ſleep my cloling eyes invade _ 

In open plains, or in the ſecret hade, ; 
When he, renew'din all the ſpeckled pride | 

Of pompous youth, has caſt his Hough aſide; . 

And in his Summer liv'ry rolls along, 

Erect and brandiſhing his forky tongue. Dryden, 

The /lough of an Engliſh viper, that is, the cuticula, they 


begins at the head, and is finiſhed in twenty-four hours. 


Grew. 
The body, which we leave behind in this viſible world, 
is as the womb or flough trom whence we iſſue, and are 
born into the other. | 
3. The part that ſeparates from a foul ſore, g 
At the next dreſling I tound a flough come away with the 
dreſſings, which was the fordes, 
SLO'UGHY. adj, {from /igugh.] Miry; boggy ; muddy. 
That cuſtoin ſhould not be allowed of cutting ſcraws in 
low grounds/loughy underneath, which turn into 9 Swift, 
SLOW. adj. (rlap, pleap, Saxon; fleeunv, Frifick. a 
1. Not ſwitt; not quick of motion; not ſpeedy ; wot having 
velocity; wanting celerity. © Wie 
Me thou think'it not ſloxw, | 
Who ſince the morning hour ſet out from heav'n, 
Where God reſides, and on mid-day arriv'd | | 
In Eden, diſtance inexpreſſible. aton. 
Where the motion is ſo as not to ſupply a conſtant 
train of freſh ideas to the ſenſes, the ſenſe of motion is Joſt, 


p | Lecke. 
2. Late; not happening in a ſhort time. 7 
Theſe hs >. the heav'ns, though /oxw, produc'd 
Like change on ſea and land, ſidereal blaſt. Milton. 


3. Not ready; not prompt; not quick. 


I am floxw of ſpeecly, and a tongue. Exod. iv. 10. 
Mine ear ſhalL.not 22 — not ſhut, * 
10 AT | 


WG | 
Sha kb; FOE Laar. 


Indu h'd 2 


He that is /ochful in his work, is brother to him that is 4 
great walter, . 


en. | The deſire of the /othful killeth him; for his hands retute 


rayer 
or vr hog 8 
Jothfulneſs caiteth into a deep lleep, and an idle foul ſhall 


1. Adowncalt look; a depreſſion of the head, In Scotland, | . 


To SLOUCH. v. 2. {from the noun. J o have a Free. 


Herbert. 


cloaths on ſomewhat /lowenly, I no _ = 


en. ] Dirtineſs; want of 3 


And time hath worn us into ſlovenry. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
| SLOUGH, 2. /. [rloz, Saxon. | £2; a ETON 
Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſp. 


caſt off twice every year, at ſpring and fall: the ſeparatipa _ 


Grew's Coſmol. 


Wiſeman on Ulcers, _ 


3. Not haſtily ; not raſhly. 


The flow of ſpeech make in dreams unpremeditated ha- 
rangues, or converſe readily in languages that — pen out 


little acquainted with. ; ddiſon. 
4. Dull; inactive; tardy ; ſluggiſh. _ | 
Fix'd on defence, the Trojans are not fow 
To guard their ſhore from an expected foe. Dryden, 
5. Not haſty; acting with deliberation ; not vehement. 
The Lord is merciful, and fow to anger. Common Prayer. 
le that is „loco to wrath, is of great underſtanding. Prov. 
6. Dull; heavy in wit. i | 
| The politick and wiſe , 
Are fly /oxav things with eircumſpective eyes. 
SLow, in compoſition, is an adverb, floxwly. 
This /ow-pac'd ſoul, which late did cleave 
T' a body, and went but by the body's leave, 
Twenty perchance or thirty mile a day, 
Diſpatches in a minute all the way 
Twixt heav'n and earth. 
To the ſhame of foww-endeavouring art 
N eaſy numbers flow. a 
his day's death denounc'd, if ought I ſee, 
Will prove no ſudden, but aflow-pac'd evil, | 
A long day's dying to augment our pain. Par. Loft. | 
For eight e ee years by tempeſts toſt. Pope. 
ome demon urg'd | 
T” expoſe the fraud with guile oppos'd to guile, | | 
Slo- pacing thrice around th* inſidious pile. Pope. 
Do SLow. v. a. {from the i= nook To omit by dilato- | 
rineſs; to delay; to procraſtinate. Not in uſe. _ 
Now do you know the reaſon of this haſte? 
AI would I knew not why it ſhould be flow'd. Shakeſp. 
Sowi. adv. [from ſlow. = - Fe $a 
1. Not ſpeedily ; not with celerity ; not with velocity. 
EE Bare rejoicing bears her gift away,  ___ 
Spreads his black wings, and fowy mounts to day. Pope. 
2. Not ſoon; not early; not in a little time. 3 
b The poor remnant of human ſeed peopled their country 
again ſw N 
ur 


Pope. 


1 Donne. 
Milton. 


aoly, by little and little. | 
athers bent their baneful induftry 
To check a monarchy that fowly grew; /n 
But did not France or Holland's fate foreſee, 2 
| Dryden. 


Whoſe riſing pow'r to ſwift dominion flew. 
We oft our flow! growing works impart, 
While images reflect from art to art, 


3 
4. Not promptly; not readily. | 
- > = ml ly ee Y. 4 . : | 
I The chapel of St. Laurence advances ſo very flozwly, that 

- *tis not impoſſible but the family of Medicis may be extinct 
before their burial-place is finiſhed. Addiſon on Italy. 
_ SLOWNESS. . /. [from flow.) : | 


1. Smalneſs of motion; not ſpeed ; want of velocity ; abſence | 


of celerity or ſwiftneſs. | | 1 
Providence hath confined theſe human arts, that what any 
Invention hath in the ſtrength of its motion, is abated in the 
ſlowneſs of it; and what it hath in the extraordinary quick - 
_ neſs of its motion, muſt be allowed for in the great ſtrength 
that is required unto it. Wilkins's Math. Magick. | 
Motion is the abſolute mode of a body, but ſwiftneſs or 
_ ſlowneſs are relative ideas. | 3 Walls. 
2. Length of time in which any thing acts or is brought to 
paſs; not quickneſs. 1 N : 
4 fon uſe what art they can to increaſe the fowneſs of 
1. Dulneſs to admit conviction or affeRtion. 
Chriſt would not heal their infirmities, becauſe of the 
hardneſs and /flowneſs of their hearts, in that they believed 
him not. 5 
4. Want of promptneſs; want of readineſs. 
5. Deliberation; cool delay. | 
6. Dilatorineſs; procraſtination. 


 SLO'WWORM. 7. ſ. [rlapynm, Saxon.) The blind worm; a] 


ſmall viper, venomous, but ſcarcely mortal. 


Though we have found formed ſnakes in the belly of the , 


cæcilia, or owworm, yet may the viper emphatically bear 
the name. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
 ToSLU'BBER. v. a. [probably from lubber.} | 
1. To do any thing lazily, imperfectly, or with idle hurry. 
| Nature ſhewed ſhe doth not like men, who flubber up mat- 
ters of mean account. | 8 
Baſſanio told him, he would make ſome ſpeed 
Of his return: he anſwer'd, Do not ſo, 


Slubber not buſineſs for my ſake, Shak. Merch. of Ven. 


As they are flubbered over, the malignity that remains 
will ſhow itſelf in ſome chronick diſeaſe, or in ſome ſpecies 
of the lues uenerea. Piſeman's Surgery. 
2. To ſtain; to daub. [This ſeems to be from flobber, lab- 
ber, or flaver.}] . V 
You muſt be content to ſubber the gloſs of your new for- 
tunes with this more ſtubborn and boiſterous expedition. 
25 We | | Shakeſpeare. 
3. To cover coarſely or careleſsly. | 1 
A man of ſecret ambitious ends, and proportionate coun- 
ſels, ſmothered under the habit of a ſcholar, and ubbered 
over with a certain rude and clowniſh faſhion, that had 
the ſemblance of integrity. | 
 SLU.BBERDEGULLION. 2. /. [I ſuppoſe a cant word with- 
out derivation. ] A paltry, dirty, ſorry wretch. 
Quoth ſhe, although thou haſt deſerv'd, 
Baſe ſlubberdegullion, to be ferv'ed C 
As thou didſt vow to deal with me, | : 
If thou hadſt got the viftory. Hudibras. 
SLUDGE. u. /. (1 ſuppoſe from plog, flough, Saxon.] Mire; 
dirt mixed with water. | 
The earth I made a mere ſoft fudge or mud. Mortimer. 
SLUG. z. /. [Aug, Daniſh, and flock, Dutch, ſignify a glut- 
ton, and thence one that has the floth of a glutton.] | 
1. An idler; a drone; a ſlow, heavy, ſleepy, lazy wretch. 
| Fie, what a ſug is Haſtings, that he comes not! Shak. 
2. An hindrance; an obſtruction. 
| Ufury dulls and damps all improvements, wherein money 
would be ſtirring, if it were not for this ſlug. Bacon. 
3. A kind of flow creeping ſnail. | 
4. [slecz, an hammerhead, Saxon.] A cylindrical or oval 
piece of metal ſhot from a gun. EL 
When fractures are made with bullets or s, there the 
fcalp and cranium are driven in together, Wiſem. Surgery. 
As, forc'd from wind-guns, lead itſelf can fly, 
And pond'rous ſes cut ſwiftly through the ſky. Pope. 
To SLUG. v. n. {from the noun. ] To lie idle; to play the 
drone; to move ſlowly. | 
Al he did was to deceive good knights, 
And draw them from purſuit of praiſe and fame, 
To flag in ſloth and ſenſual delights, | 
And end their days with irrenowned ſhame. Fairy Queen 


He lay not all night ſugging in a cabbin under his mantle, | 


tut uſed commonly to Keep others waking to defend their 
lives. Spenſer. 
One went flugging on with a thouſand cares. L' Eftrange. 
SLU GGaRD. 2. /. [trom fiug.)] An idler; a drone; an in- 
Active lazy fellow. 
Cry mercy, lords, and watchful gentlemen, 
That you have taten a tardy fuggard here. Shakeſpeare. 
p, up, fays Avarice; thou Inor'lt again, 
Stretcheit thy lub, and yawn'ſt; but all ar vain: 
Thetyrant Lucreno denial takes; 


{ SLUGGISH, adj 


SLU'GGISHLY. adv. [from fluggi/h,] Dully; uot nunbly; 


| 1 watergate; a floodgate; a vent for water. 


Bacon. 


Hooker. | 


Bentley's Sermons. 


Sidney. | 


Wotton. | 


Sprightly May commands our youth to keep 
The vigils of her night, and breaks their Suggard oy 
ryden, 


to make droniſh. 
Rather ſee the wonders of the world abroad, 
Than, living dully fuggardiz'd at home, . 
Wear out thy youth with R idleneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
; 1 6 flug.] Dull; drowſy ; lazy; floth- 
ful; idle; _ flow ; inactive; inert, 
Sluggi/h Idleneſs, the nurſe of tin, 
Upon a flothful aſs he choſe to ride. 

'The dull billows, thick as troubled mire, 
Whom neither wind out of their feat could force, 
Nor tides did drive out of their ſluggiſh ſource. Spenſer. 

. One, bolder than the reit, | | 
With his broad ſword provok'd the fluggi/h beaſt. Waller, 
Matter, being impotent, fuggi/h, and inactive, hath no 
power to (tir or move itſelf, Woodward. 


Jade 
To SLU'GGARDIZE. v. a. [from ſluggard.] To make idle; 


Fairy Queen. 


lazily; idly; ſlowly. | 5 
SLU'GGISHNESS. 2. .. [from ſuggiſb.] Dulueſs; floth ; la- 
zineſs; idlenels; inertneſs. | 
The moſt of mankind are inclined by her thither, if they 
would take the pains ; no lets than birds to fly, and hories 
to run; which, if they loſe, it is through their own fugegr/h- 


dren. Ben. Johnſon. 
F It - = great pron” teach the mind to _— oft its | 

ugg1/hneſs, and vigorouſly employ itſelt about what reaſon | 
all direkt: - 8 . | Locle. 
SLUI CE. . f. [/uyſe, Dutch; eſcluſe, French; ſclufa, Ita- 


wo other precious drops that ready ſtood, 
Each in their cryſtal Juice, he ere they fell 
Kils'd, as the gracious ſigns of tweet remorſe, 


And pious awe, that fear'd to have offended. Milton. 
Divine Alpheus, who, by ſecret fluzce, N | 
Stole under {eas to meet his Arethule. Milton. 


If we receive them all, they were mote than ſeven; it only 


As waters from her fluzces, flow'd 
Unbounded ſorrow from her eyes, 2 
And ſent her wailings to the ſkies, ; Prior. 
To SLUICE., v. a. [from the dame Toemit by floodgates. 
5 Like a traitor coward, "a 
Sluic'd out his inn'cent ſoul through ſtreams of blood, 

Shakeſpeare. 


| ſluice or floodgate. 
And oft whole ſherts deſcend of fluicy rain, 
_  Suck'd by the ſpongy clouds from off the main: 
I !he lofty ſkies at once come pouring down, 
The promis'd crop and golden labours drown. 
ToSLU'MBER. v. n. [plumenan, Saxon; fluymeren, 
1. Jo ſleep lightly ; to be not awake, nor in profound tleep. 
He that keepeth Iſrael ſhall neither /umber nor ſleep. I/. 
' Conicience wakes deſpair that umber dl. Milton. 
2. To ſleep; to repoſe. Sleep and flumber are often con- 
founded. . ; 
God ſpeaketh, yet man perceiveth it not: in a dream, in 


SLU'ICY. adj. (from fluice.)} Falling in ſtreams as from a 


Have ye cholen this place, 
Aͤtter the toil of battle, to repoſe 
Your wearied virtue, for the uſe you find 
To ſlumber here? 
3. To be in a ſtate of negligence and ſupineneſs. 
To SLU'MBER. v. a2. N 
1. To lay to ſleep. 
2. To ſtupify; to ſtun. 


Milton. 


And ere he could out ot his {woon awake, 
Him to his cattle brought. Fairy Queen. 
To honeſt a deed after it was done, or to ſlunibe/ his con- 
ſcience in the doing, he ſtudied other incentives Wotton. 
SLUMBER.-:#: /.[ from the verb] - --- 
1. Light ſleep; ſleep not profound. | 
And tor his dreams, I wonder he's ſo fond 


From c:rcleſineſs it thall fall into Aumber, and trom a 
ſumber it ſhall ſettle into a deep and long tleep till at laſt, 
perhaps, it ſhall ſleep itſelf into a lethargy, and that ſuch an 
one that nothing but hell and judgment ſhall awaken it. 


Love denies | 
Reſt to my ſoul, and ſumber to my eyes: 
_ © Three days I promis'd to attend my doom, 
. And two long days and nights are yet to come. Dryden. 
SLU MBEROUS. . 1 
R | adj. [from lumber.) | Ig 
1. Inviting to ſleep; ſoporiferous; cauſing ſleep. 
The timely dew of ſleep, 
Now falling with ſoft ſlumb' rous weight, inclines 
Our eyelids, | 
While penſive in the ſilent „umb rous ſhade, 
Sleep's gentle pow'rs her drooping eyes invade 
Minerva, life-like, on embodied air 
Impreſs'd the form of Iphthema. 
here every eye with flumb'rous chains ſhe bound, 
And daſh'd the flowing goblets to the ground. Pope. 
2. Sleepy; not waking. 


ilton. 


nefit of ſleep, and do the effects of watching: in this um- 
bery agitation, what have you heard her ſay ? Shakeſp. 
SLUNG, The preterite and participle paſſive of ſling. 
SLuxk. The preterite and participle paſſive of Vink. 
Silence accompany'd, for beaſt, and bird, 
They to their graſſy couch, theſe to their neſts, 
Were ſlunk. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iv. 
Back to the thicket ſunk 
The guilty ſerpent, and well might; fer Eve, 
Intent now wholly on her taſte, novght elſe | 
Regarded. uton's Paradiſe Loft, 
To SLUR. v. a. [ floorig, Dutch, naſty ; /oore, a ſlut.] 
1. To ſully; to ſoil; to contaminate. | 
2. To pals lightly; to balk ; to mils. | 
The atheiſts laugh in their ſleeves, and not a little tri- 
umph, to lee the cauſe of theiſm thus betrayed by its pro- 
tefled friends, and the grand argument furred by them, and 
| fo their work done to their hands. Cudawortb. 
98 pleaſe the genius of ay _ 8 
ith periods, points, and tropes, he ſlurs his crimes ; 
He robbe d — he — 2 — 4 poor, . 


At tus commana th unvillinguggard wakes. Dryden. 


SLUT. . /. { /odde, Dutch. 


neſs, and by that means become her prodigies, not her chi- 


the natural fuces, they were fewer. Brown's Vulg. Errours. | 


* 8 


> Burj 


a viſion of the night, when deep ſleep talleth upon men, in | 


| Numberings upon the bed. Job, xxxiii. 15. 


'Then up he took the Numbered ſenſeleſs corſe, 5 


To truſt the mock'ry of unquiet umbers. Shakeſpeare. | 


a South. 
Labour and reſt, that equal periods keep, os | 
Obedient lumbers, that can wake and weep, Pope. 
2. Sleep; repoſe. | . | 
Boy! Lucius! faſt aſleep? Tt is no matter; | 
Enjoy the honey -heavy dew of lxmber. Shakeſpeare. 


Pope's Odyſſey. | 


A great perturbation in nature! to receive at once the be- | 


Runs through all 


3. To cheat; to trick. 
Wat was the publick faith found out 
But tour mes vt what they fought to; + 
; Come, ſeven's the main, 
Cries Ganymede: the uſual trick 
Seven, /ur a fix; eleven, a nick ; 
SLUR, 2. /. (f. om the verb.] Faint reproach . fl hit q Proce 
Here's an ape made a king tor thei; N Allg rate 
fox is then to put a „ur upon him, ne ens Md the 
{port to the {corn of the people. : 1 1 
No one can rely upon fuch an one, either With Fe 
his affaire, or without a Nur to his reputation; fin latery s 
truſts a Koave has no otterrecompence, but to Probing 


. . . 8 k 10 be rn 
a fool for his pains. | | Pave 4 
CET Px 


fur, 
bia Ad- 4; 


1. A dirty woman. | 
Cricket, to Windſor chimnies ſhalt th ou lexs,. 
Where fires thou find'ſt unrak'd, and hearth; 5 N 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilber,y, 
Our radiant queen hates Nuts and fluttery, 
The fallow tkin is for the fwarth put 
And love can make a flattern of ; At 7 
Theveal's all rags, the butrer's türn'd to oil: 
And thus I buy good meat for te to tpoil,_ -? 
2. A word of _ contempt to a woman, 
od up, you fiuts, | 
Your aprons mouutint ; you're not othab 
Although I know you'll wear.  Shokeſp T: 
The trogs were ready to leap out of their ſkins e 
till one crafty old /ut in tlie company advited them t * 
ſicer a little better on't. a EI 
e 1. J. {from flat.} The qualities 0; practice 2 
u 8 


Dr ja. 


Xing, 


le, 


oy Slutt'ry, to ſuch neat excellence oppoz'd, 
Should make deſire vomit emptineſs. Shakeſp. 


Combeline 
* 21 9 1 . » — 5 A, 
Where fires thou find'ſt unrak'd, and heart 


3 ( NS 1. ae; 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry ; 1 
Our radiant queen hates ſluts and fiuttry. Stabe cart 
e o . * 


Iheſe make our girls their Hutten, rut, 
By pinching them both black aud blue; 
And put a penny in their ſhoe, + * ; e 
Ihe houte for cleanly ſwee ing. Draoztes, 
A man ave money for a black, upon an opinion that tus 
ſwarthy colour was rather futtery than natuic, and the fauk 
of his maſter that kept him no cleaner. L Eftranye, 


| SLU'TTISH. adj. [trom lat.] Natty; not nice; not cleapiyz 


dirty; indecently negligent of cleanlinets. 
| preparations, both for food an4 lodging, ſuch as wou!l 


Veins of liquid ore luic'd from the lake. Hilton. make one deteſt niggardneſs, it is ſo „ a vice, Silaeg 

ou wrong me, if you think I'll {ell one drop Albeit the mariners do covet ſtore of cabbins, yet inde 
Within theſe veins for pageants ; but let honour they are but /z7ti/h dens that breed tickvels in peace, G 
Call for my blood, I'll luzce it into ſtreams; | to cover ſteaſtlis, and in fight are dangerous to tea nen 
Turn fortune looſe again to my purſuit, 0 their ſplinters. | | aleign's That. 
And let me hunt her through embattled foes Fortune's diſpleaſure is but Auttiſb, if it m ell to fro Jy 
In duſty plains; there will I be the firlt, Dryden. as thou ſpeak'ſt of: I will henceforth cat no fiſh of fe; une 


buttering. Shakeſp. Alls Well tkat Exits Hal. 
The naſtineſs of that nation, and futti/h courte of lite, 
hath much promoted the opinion, occationed by their fervit 
condition at firit, and inferior ways of parſimony eve- fie. 


Brow 
 Slothful diſorder I'd bis ſtable, | 8 
And Autiifh plenty deck'd her table. Prix. 
SLUTTISHLY. adv. [{rom Auttiſb.] In a Quttiſh mauer; 

naſtily ; dirtily, „„ | 
SLU'TTISHNESS. 7. /. [from ſlutti/h.] The qualities or pra- 
tice of a ſlut; naitinefs; dirtinets © | 
That is only ſuitable in laying a foul complexion upon 1 
filthy favour, ſetting forth both in Juzri/bueſs. S1dnes. 
I look on the inſtinct of this noĩſome and troubleſome crex 
ture, the louſe, of ſearching out toul and naſty clothes tohar- 
bour and breed in, as an effect of Divine Providence, deligned 
to deter men and women from Auttiſhnefs and ſordidnels, 
and to provoke them to cleanlinets and neatnets. Ray. 
SLY. adj. yl, Saxon, {lippery and metaphorically decer- 
tut; flag, lilamtick.Þ. Meanly artful; lecretly infidious; 


— 


cunning. 


For my fly wyles and ſubtile craftineſs, Bs 
The title of the kingdom I poſlefs. Hubberd'sTal. 
And tor I doubt the Greekiſh monarch , 
WVilluſe with him ſome or his wonted cratt. 
; His proud ſtep he ſcornful turn'd, 5 5 
And with fy circumſpection. Milton's Paradiſe Il. 
Envy is a curled plant: ſome fibres of it are rooted almok 
in every man's nature, and it works in a ſy and imyercept- 
ble manner. h | Watts. 
It is odious in a man to look fly and leering at # woman. 
e | (lala 
SLY'LY. adv, [from fly.) With ſecret artifice ; inhdioully. 
To SMACK. v. z. [pmzcjcan, Saxon; ſmaecken, Dutch. 
1. To have a taſte ; to be tinctured with any particular tale. 
2, To have a tincture or quality infuſed. 


Fairtax. 


All ſects, all ages, ſmack of this vice, and he 
| Taglie for it! dern / Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſirt. 
He is but a baſtard to the time, | „ 70 
That doth not ſnacł of obſervation. N Ring 1 
3. To make a noiſe by ſeparation of the lips ſtrongly P! 
together, as after a taſte. SE 1 
4. To kiſs with a cloſe compreſſion of the lips, ſoas to be len 
when they feparate. | . 
She kiſs'd with /macking lip the ſnoring lout; . 
For ſuch a kiſs demands a pair of gloves. Pife 


He gives a hing buſs. 
To SMACK. v. a. | 
I, To kiſ:. | ; 
So careleſs flowers, ſtrow'd on the waters face, 
The curled whirlpools fuck, ſmack, and embrace, Na 
Yet drown them. 


2. To make any quick ſmart noiſe. 


SMACK. . /. [ fmaeck, Dutch; from the verb.] 
1. Taſte; ſavour. | . 
2. Tincture; quality from ſomething mixed. _ Lamb 
The child, that ſucketh the milk of the nurſe, l 
fir't ſpeech of her; the which, being the firſt e 1 
tongue, is ever after moſt plening unto him, iniom pete 
though he afterwards be taught Engliſh, yet the /n Sen e. 
firſt will always abide with him. ch, hath et 
Your lordſhip, though not clean paſt 4 * Nu 
ſome fmack of age in you, ſome reliſh of the h . Henry L. 
and have a care of your health. Shateſp. fact ol 
It cauſed the neighbours to rue, that 3 . b Carew. 
of popery opened a gap to the oppreſſion of the w ; 
| As the Pythagorean foul |. | 
ſts, and fiſh and fow!, 
And has a fmack of ev'ry one, 
So love does, and has ever done. 
3. A pleaſing taſte; 
| Stack peaſe upon hovel; = 
To cover it quickly let owner regard, ſmack | 
' Leſt dove and the cadow there finding FUNNY Oo 
With ill ftormy weather do periſh thy | 
4. A ſmall quantity; a taſte. | 
Trembling to approach broach | 
The little barrel, which he fears to * ? ; 
H eſſays the wimble, often draws it N nd P. 
And deals to thirſty ſervants but a fact. bg ur 


fallra. 


And took but with intention to reſtore, Drzdgn, 


U 1 alter ap 
5. The act of parting the lips audibly, 4 A 
6, Aloud 3 4 . | i 
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Dram. 
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as would 
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Ach. 
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5 Tak. 


Fairtax. 
adije Lift 
ted alk 
nnercepti- 

Watts. 
4 woman. 

Clariſa. 
Gioully. 
ch.] 
lar talte. 


| Meaſure: 


ing Jen 
ty prulcd 


obe heard 


Car. 


Pitts 


e, 


8 MA 


Ae took | 
ide about the neck, and kiſt her lips 


The bi = 
h a clamorous /machk, that at the parting - 
Ne church echo'd. / Shakeſp os amin 8 of 4 9. 
c 


ſaw the Jecherous citizen turn 
His head, and on his wite's lip ſteal a ſmack. Donne. 
Snaccay Saxon; nec tra, e A ſmall ſhip. 
al. 0. lrmall, Saxon; ſmal, Dutch; ſmaar, Iilandick.] 

4 Little in quantity; not great. ; 

. For 3 ſmall moment have I forſaken thee, but with great 
cies will I gather thee. _ I/atak, liv. 7. 
Death only this myſterious truth unfolds, | 

The mighty ſoul how ſmall a body holds. Dryden's Fuv, 
All numeration is but {till the adding of one unit more, 
a4 giving to the whole together a diſtinct name, whereby 
— dülnguick it trom every ſmaller or greater W 
| oc be. 
urhe ordinary /malleft meaſure we have is looked on as an 
unit in number. . Locle. 
The danger 15 leſs when the quantity of the fluids is too 
2ll, than when it is too great; for a ſmaller quantity will. 
's where a larger cannot, but not contrariwiſe. Arburhnot. 
FGood cooks cannot abide fiddling work: ſuch is the dreſ- 
ing of / mall birds, requiring a world of cookery, Swift. 

4, Slender 3 exile; minute. Fo OT 

After the earthquake a fire, and after the fire a ſtill all 
| 1 Kings, xix. 12. 


wr {in and calf I burnt, and ground it very ſmall, till it | 


mall as dult. . Deutr. ix. 21. 
9 82 Thoſe wav d their limber fans 


For wings, and ſmalleft lineaments exact. 


the large tor the landlord and land. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
-Little in degrees |. ©: CE | = 
There arote no ſmall ſtir about that way, As, xix. 23. 
4 Little in importance; petty z minute. <A OR 
Is it a frail matter that thou haſt taken my huſband ? Gen. 
Narrow man being fill'd with little ſhares, 9 85 
Courts, city, church, are all ſhops of h , wares; 
All having biown to ſparks their noble fire, 
And drawn their ſound gold ingot into wire. Donne. 
Some mens behaviour is like a verſe, wherein every ſylla- 
ble is meaſured: how can a man comprehend great matters 
that breaketh his mind too much to ſmall oblervations? 


| a Bacon. 
„Little in the principal quality, as ſinall beer; not ſtrong; 
1 5 2 ; 2. [ Ceruleo, Latin.] A bird. 


Go down to the cellar to draw ale or ſmall beer. Swift. 


tHALL, 1. . from the adjective.] The {mall or narrow part | 
of any thing. It is particularly applied to the part of the 


below the calt. 4 


er garment was cut after ſuch a faſhion, that though the 


length of it reached to the ancles, yet in her going one might 


ſometimes diſcern the ſmall of her leg. Sidney. 
Into her legs I'd have love's iſſues fall, Es | 
And all her calf into a gouty ſmall. _ Suckling. | 


His excellency, having mounted on the ſmall of my leg, 
advanced forwards, | 
Skinner, ] A plant. It is a ſpecies of parſley, and a common 
weed by the tides of ditches and brooks. Millar. 


Snallage is raiſed by flips or ſeed, which is reddiſh, and 


pretty big, of a roundiſh oval figure; a little more full and 


ning on one ſide than the other, and ſtreaked from one end 


to the other, - Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


MALLCOAL. n. ſ. [ ſmall and coal.] Little wood coals uſed 


to light fires. 5 : 
A ſmallcoal man, by waking one of theſe diſtreſſed gen- 


tlemen, faved him from ten years impriſonment. Spedator. | 
To SMEAR. v. a. [pmenan, Saxon; ſmeeren, Dutch. }] 


When fallcoal murmurs in the hoarſer throat, 
From ſmutty dangers guard thy threaten'd coat Gay. 
MALLCRAET. 2. /. | ſmall and craft.) A little veſſel below. 
i denomination of thip. . TG 

Shall he before me ſign, whom tother day 
A ſrallcraft veſſel hither did convey ? 
| | D Dryden. 
darf O x. mn. /. ¶ ſmall and pox.) An eruptive diſtemper 
of great malignity ; wariole. | 
He fell tick of the ſmalipox. 
WALLY, adv, [from mall.) 
nuteneſs; in a little or low degree. | 
Achild that is ſtill, and fomewhat hard of wit, is never 
cioken by the father to be made a ſcholar, or elſe when he 
cometh to the ſchool, is ſmally regarded. 
$1\DNESS, 1. ſ. [from ſmall.} | 
3. Littlenels; not great ness. | 
The parts in glaſs are evenly ſpread, but are not ſo cloſe 
11 gold; as we fee by the eaſy admiſſion of light, and by 
the ſmalneſs of the weight. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
* Litlencts; want of bulk; minutenels ; exility. 
Whatſocver is invilible, 
dody, or the Jmaineſs of the parts, or ſubtilty of the motion, 
is lutle enquired. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The ſmabnefs of the rays of light may contribute very 
much to the power of the agent by which they are refradted, 


Want of &&r; : | 
Arabs genen; weakneſs, . | | 
4 beautify] blue ſubſtance, produced from two parts of 
mite being tuled with three parts common ſalt, and one 
Pr Polak, Hill on Fal. 
oh make a light purple, mingle ceruſe with logwood wa- 
1 and moreover turnſoil with lac mingled with /alt of 


Wiſeman. 


Q@ 
UQ 


| 1. To perceive by the noſe. 


itachige, ad [ /maragdinus, Latin. ] Made of ele 
rembling emerald: e ; 


dach. / (rmeogra, Saxon 5 ſmert, el | ſmarta, 


L Quick, pungent, lively 


in. ; 


f th nher mind, Hough too late, by the ſmart, was 8 | 


nk of the diſea 
ren or intellectual. 
\ Miſhaps are maſter'd by advice diſcreet, 
wp counſel mitigates the greateſt ſmart. 
Wa the ſnart of his prelent ſutferings, to compare 
pu _ his former happineſs. Atterbury. 
. 8, ; merten, Dutch. 
L. To feel quick Ian, Saxon; ſmerten, Dutch. ] 
has loſt hi mwn's wounds ceaſe to ſmart, only becauſe he 
uma. ling, they are nevertheleſs mortal. South. 
nan blood, when firſt let, is mild, and will not make 
0 fre} ſh. wound ſmart. Arbuthnot. 
* e body or mind. 
| is lurety tor a ſtranger ſhall /rart for it. 
creature ſinarts ſo e as a 1524 


J 


Prov, 


£t 
peals of laughter, Codrus! round thee break, 


duzar. 4 concern'd can'ſt hear the mighty crack. Pope. 


1 5 J. {from the noun. 
=> ſharp; cauſing hd TE 
mart a laſh that ſpeech doth give my conſcience? 


Tow - Shakeſpeare. 

a0 the ai he fain would quarter ſhow, 1 

— heart recoils at every blow; 
ares he gives too ſmart a ſtroke, 


Means but to correct, and not provoke. 


1 Granville. 
d orous; ative, | 


* Quick 


Milton, | 
Small grained land is eſteemed the bs t tor the tenant, and | 


. Gulliver's Travels. 
dus LLAGE. n. . [from ſmall age, becauſe it ſoon withers. | 


Where itun'd with prunes, and rotten figs, he lay. 7 c 


In a little quantity; with mi- 


Aſcham. 


in reſpect of the fineneſs of the 


Fairy Queen. 


SMA'RTLY, adv. [from ſmart.) After a ſmart manner; 


their language. 


2. To loil; to contaminate. | | | | 
Why had I not, with charitable hand, . 


3. Producing any effect with torce and vigour. 


5. Britk; vivacious; lively, 


SMART, 2. .. A fellow affecting bri 


made them leſs taken notice of. Clarendon. 
SMARTNESS. . . from ſmart.} „ | 
1. The quality ot being tnart; quickneſs; vigour, 


8 ME 


That day was ſpent in. t ſkirmiſhes, in which many 
fell. ? arendon. 
This ſound proceeded from the nimble and ſmart percul- 
tions of the amoient air, made by the {v-ift and as 


motions of the particles of the liquors. ole. 


Atter ſhow'rs, | 
The ſtars ſhine ſmarter, and the moon adorns, 


As with unborrow'd beams, her ſharpen'd horns. Dryden. 
4. Acute; witty, | 


It was a ſmart reply that Auguſtus made to one that mi- 
niltred this comfort ot the fatality ot things: this was ſo tar 
trom giving any eale to his mind, that it was the very thing 
that troubled him, Tillotſon. 


You may fee a ſmart rhetorician turning his hat in his 
hands during the whole courſe of his harangue, A deat 
man would think he was cheapening 4 heaver. Aliſon. 

ſinets and vivacity. A 
cant word. 


tharply; g vigoroully z wittily. 
The art, order, and gravity of thoſe procedings, where 
ſhort, ſevere, conttant rules were ſet, and ſ7artly purſued, 


What interett ſuch a ſmartnej; in itriking the air hath in |. - 


the production of ſound, may in ſome meaſure appear by 
the motion of a bullet, and that of a {witch or other wand, 
which produce no found, if they do but flowly pals through 
the air; whereas if the one do ſmartly ſtrike the air, and the 
other be ſhot out ot a gun, the celerity of their percuſlions on 
the air puts it into an undulating motion, which, reaching 
the ear, produces an audible note. Boyle. 
2. Livelireſs; briſkneſs; wittinefss. Le 

I dety all the clubs to invent a new phraſe, equal in wit, 


humour, /martnejs, or politenels, to my let,  Savyfe. 
SMATCH,. A. . [ corrupted from Rrack.\ £0 
1. Taſte; tingture;z twang. - - ED, 
I hou art a fellow of a good reſpect; e 
Thy lite hath had ſome ſmatch ot honour int. Shakeſp. 


Some nations have a pecuhar , vp ray or nalal ſmatch in| 


Holder's Elements of Speech. 
Theſe ſalts have ſomewhat of a nitrous taſte, but mixt 
with a ſmatch of a vitriolick, e 


To S MATTER. w. 1. [It is ſuppoſed to be corrupted from 
ſmack, or taſte.] | 
1. To have a flight taſte; to have a ſlight, ſuperficial, and im- 
perfect knowledge. IF 1 = 
Such a practice gives a * ſmattering of ſeveral ſciences, 
without any ſolid knowledge. | Watts. 
Since, by a little ſmattering in nn and great conceit 
of himſeltf, he has loſt his religion, may he fi 
harder ſtudy and an humbler mind. 
2. To talk ſuperficially or ignorantly. ph 
In proper terms, ſuch as men ſmatter, _ 
When they throw out and miſs the matter. 
Olk ſtate affairs you cannot ſanatter ; 
Are aukward when you try to flatter, Saft. 
8 OT. n. ſ. [from the verb.] Superficial or ſlight know- 
edge. „ | 


Bentley. 


| Hudibras. 


Al other ſciences were extinguiſhed during this empire, | 


- excepiing only a /mattey of judicial altrology. Temple. 
SMA'TTERER. #, ,. from ſinatter. ] One who has a flight or 
1uperhcial knowledge. | 


except one or two ſmatterers, the clergy's friends. Swift. 
L. To overſpread with tomething vitcous and adheſive; to be- 


ear. | 5 8 | 

If any ſuch be here, that love this painting, 
MWherein you lee me ſmear'd, | 
If anv think brave death outweighs bad life, 

Let him wave thus. 

Then from the mountain hewing timber tall, 

Began to build a vellel of huge bulk, EEE 

 Smear'd round with pitch. | Milton. 

Smear'd as ſhe was with black Gorgonean blood, 

The tury ſprang above the Stygian flood, 


Took up a beggar's iſſue at my gates? | 
Who ſ/meered thus, and mir'd with infamy, ET 
I might have iid no part of it is mine. Shakeſpeare. 
SMEA'RY. adj, | from ſmear.) Dawby ;z adhelive, 
A ſmeary foam works O er my Faun jaws, 
And utmott anguith ſhakes my lab'ring frame. 
SMEATH. z. f. A fea fowl. ; 
To SMEETH, or /mutch. v. a. I rmidde, Saxon.] To ſmoke; 
to blacken with i(moke, _ . 
SME'GMATICK. adj. [.] Soapy; deterſive. Di. 
To SMELL, v. a. [Of this word the etymology 1s very ob- 
ſcure. Skinner, the moſt acute of all etymologiſts, derives 
it from ſinoel, warm, Dutch; becauſe ſmells are encreaſed 
by heat. | 


Roawe. 


Their neighbours hear the ſame muſick, or ſmell the 
ſame perfumes with themſelves: for here is enough. Collier. 
2. To find out by mental ſagacity. ; 
The horle /melt him out, and preſently a crochet came in 
his head how to countermine him, L' Eftrange. 
To SMELL. v. u. e 
1. To ſtrike the noſtrils. | ENS Ns 
The king is but a man as Jam: the violet ſmells to him 
as it doth to me; all his ſenſcs have but human conditions. 
Shakeſpeare. 


The daintieſt ſmells of flowers are out of thoſe plants 


whoſe leaves ſmell not. 
2. To have any particular ſcent. = 
Honey in Spain ſmelleth apparently of the roſemary or 
orange, from whence the bee gathereth it. Bacon. 
A work of this nature. 1s 8 + oy, W upon one 
leg, and ſhould ſell of oil if duly handled. rown, 
"It you Dee lilver ſaucepan, and the butter ſells of 
- ſmoak, lay the fault upon the coals.  Sawift, 
3. To have a particular tincture or {mack of any uality. 
My unloil'd name, the auſtereneſs of my life, 
Will ſo your accuſation overweigh, | 
That you ſhall Rifle in your own report, 
And /mell of calumny. _ Shakeſpeare, 
Down with the noſe, take the bridge quite away 
Of him that is partieular to forefend, 
Smells from the general weal. _ Shakeſpeare. 
A man ſo ſmelling of the people's lee, 
The court ego BY 18 for charity. 
. ractiſe the act of ſmelling. | 
+ To oloever ſhall make like —4 that, to ſmell thereto, ſhall 
be cut off. | Exod. xxx. 38. 
I had a mind to know, whether they would find out the 


treaſure, and whether ſinelling enabled them to know what is 


ood for their nouriſhment. Addiſon's Spettator. 
the verb. 


b. #. . [from . = 
151 Power 3 ; the ſenſe of which the noſe is the organ. 


Next, in the noſtrils ſhe doth uſe the ſmell 


Dryden, 


+SME'RLIN, . /. A filh, - 
SMI'CKET. u. . [ Diminutive of ſmock, ſmocket, ſmicket.] The 


Grew. | 


it _ by |. 


*heſe tew who preſerve any rudiments of learning, are, | 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. | 


Dryden. | _ 


| duſk; to ſoil. 


acon's Natural Hiftory, | 


N 
* 


S M1 
do makes te now this pow'r in them to dwell, 
To judge all aus, whereby we breathe, and hve, Davies. 
2. Scent; power of affecting the note. 

The ſweeteſt nell in the air is the white double violet, 
which comes twice 4-year. | Bacon. 
All tweet ſells have joined with them ſome earthy or 
crude odours, | | Bacon, 
_ Pleaſant ſmells are not confined unto vegetables, hut found 
in divers animals. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

There is a great variety of ſells, though we have but a 
few names for then : the nell of a violet and of muſk, both 
iweet, are as diſtinct as any two ſmells, _ Locke, 

SME'LLER. #.J. {from ſinell.] He who ſmells, 
SMELLFEAST. . J. { ſmell and feaft.] A paraſite; one who 
haunts good tables, | 

The ant lives upon her own, honeſtly gotten z whereas the 
fly is an intruder, and a common ſzel{feaft that ipunges upon 
other people's trenchers. L' Ejtrange. 

SMELT. Ihe preterite and A paſſ. of ſmell, 
SMELT, 1. /. [rmelt, Saxon. ] A ſmall fea tith. 
Or round fiih there are brit, ſprat, barn, ſmelts. Carew. 
To SMELT. v. 4. [ ſnalta, Iilandick; fmelten, Dutch. ] To 
melt ore, ſo as to extract the metal. 


iron mines. Some of this earth contains as much iron as to 
render it worth „ling. Woodward. 
SME'LTER. . J | trom nelt.] One who melts ore. 
The filters come up to the aſſayers. Woodward, 
To SMERK. v. a. [pmerctan, Saxon.] To ſmile wantonly, 
Certain gentlemen of the gown, whoſe aukward, ſpruce 
Prim, ſnecring, and /mrking countenances have got good 
preferment by force of cringing. Ry i 
SMERKY, 447. N. ; 
Sar. $ J. Nice; ſmart; jaunty. 5 | 
SGeeſt, how bragg yon bullock bears, 
So ſmirk, ſo ſmooth his pricked ears: 
His horns been as brade as rainbow bent, 
His dew-lap as lith as laſs of Kent. 
| inſworth. 


under garment of a woman, 
| To SMIGHT, For ſmite, | 
A4 ss when a grifton, ſeized of his prey, 
A dragon herce encount'reth in his flight, 
Through wideſt air making his idle way, 
That would his rightful ravin rend away: 
With hideous horror both together ſight, 
And ſouce ſo ſore that they the heavens 
To SMILE. v. . [ ſmuylen, Dutch.) | | 
1. To contract the tace with pleaſure; to expreſs gladneſs by 
the countenance. | 
I would, while it was ſmiling in my face, 
Have pluckt my nipple from his boneleſs gums, 


3. Jo look gay or joyous. 
| Let their heirs enrich their time 


ings ſinil d, 


face; a look of pleaſure, or kindnels, 
I trown upon him, yet he loves me ſtill.— | 
C Oh that your frowns would teach my /miles ſuch (kill. 
Shakeſpeare's Midſummer Night's Dream, 
No man marks the narrow ſpace _ 5 


SMI'LINGLY., adv. [from ſmiling.] With a look of pleature. 
2 His flaw heart, ey 
Twixt two extremes of paſſion, joy and grief, 
Burſt /nilingly. 5 n King Lear. 
Carneades ttopping him inilingly, told him, we are not ſo 
forward to loſe good compan 54 p Boyle, 
To SMILT. v. n. (corrup ted from ſmelt, or melt.) 


their pulp turned into a ſubſtance like thick cream. Mortim. 
To SMIRCH. v. a. [from murk or murcky.] To cloud; to 


Il put myſelf in poor aftd mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber /mirch my face. 
Like the ſhaven Hercules in the ſmzrch worm-caten ta- 
peſtry. „ Sale. 
To SMIRK. See SMERK, VV 3 
Sur. The participle paſſive of ſaute. . 

PFir'd with the views this glitt'ring ſcene diſplays, 
And it with paſſion for my are K. praiſe, 

My ärtleſs reed attempts this lofty theme, 

Where ſacred Iſis rolls her ancient ſtream. 


'Tickell, 
nuran, Saxon; ſmijten, Dutch. ] 
1. by o ſtrike; to each i a blow, _ 
So ſweet a kits the golden ſun gives not 
To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe, 
As thy eye beams, when their freth rays have ſnote 
The night of dew that on my checks down flows. 
"0D : _ Shakeſpeare, 
I have ſmitten mine hand at thy diſhoneſt gain, Ezeh, 
2. To kill; to deſtroy, 1 
The ſervants of David had ſnitien of Benjamin's men, ſo 
that three hundred and threeſcore died 2 Sam. ii. 31. 
God mote him for his errour, and he died. 2 Sam. vi. 
3. To afflict; to chatten. A ſcriptural expreſſion, 
Let us not miſtake God's goodnels, nor imagine, wan 
6 


he ſites us, that we are foriaken by him. 
5. To affect wich any paſſion. 
I wander where the muſes haunt, | 
Smit with the love of ſacred ſong. _ Milton, 
See what the charms that ſinite the ſimple heart, Pop 
e. 
Smit with the love of ſiſter arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling flame with flame. 
The heart melteth, and the knees ſite together. Nabum. 
SMI'TER. x. ſ. (from ſmite.] He who ſinites. 
that plucked off the hair. | aiab, |. 6. 
SMITH. #. . {ymi$, Saxon; Joh, German; /md, Dutch; 
1. One who forges with his hammer; one who works in metals. 
He doth a but talk of his horſe, and can ſhoe him, 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Lawleſs man, the anvil dares profane, 


A% God the breath of life in them did ive; | 


4. To blatt. 
Clear {pring; or ſhady grove, or ſunny hilt, 
Not touch'd by nature, and not reach'd by art. 
| a Pope. 
To SMITE. wv. u. To ſtrike; to collide. 
I gave my back to the ſmiters, and my n to them 
from pmrean, Saxon, to beat. 
I am afraid, my lady, his mother, played falſe with a / hb. 
And forge that lei by which a man is law; | 


A fort ot earth, of a duſky red colour, found chiefly in 


| Shakeſp. 
The goddeſs of the mountain ſmiled upon her votaries, 


Wich ſmiling Py and fair proſp'rous days. Shakeſp. 


SMILE. u. ſ. [from the verb.] A flight contraction of the 


__ *Twixt a priſon and a ſmile. Wotton. 
„ Sweet intercourſe. 55 | 
Of looks and /mzles: for files from reaſon flow, 
To brute denied, and are of love the food. Milton. 


Having too much water, many corns will zz, or have 


Shakeſpeare. | 


To SMITE. v. a. preterite ſmotez participle paſſ. ſmit, ſmitten, 


65 


Key. Fairy 9, | 


and cheared them in their paſſage to her palace, Tatler. 
Twas what I ſaid to Crags and Child, : 
Who prais'd my modeſty, and ſinil Pope. 
2. To expreſs flight contempt. 5 * 
Our kind replied, which ſome will ſinile at now, but ac- 
cording to the handing of that time, Camden. 


Birds on the branches wärbling. Milton. 
4. To be favourable; to be propitious. Nt 8 
Then let me not let paſs | 8 JOE 
Occaſion which now ſmiles. | Milton. 


Which earth at firſt for plough ſhares did afford; | 
Nor yet the /mith had learn'd to form a fword. Tate. 
The ordinary qualities obtervable in iron, or a diamond, 

that make their true complex idea, a ſinith or a jeweller com- 


monly knows better than a philoſopher. Locke. Involving all the wood in ſmoky. fires. Dryden. | him to ſet up for a merchant. water tem; 
2, He that makes or effects any thing, 2. Having the appearance or alan ſmoke. _ 5 The nymph is all into a laurel gone, £ Ehraxe, 
The doves repented, though toolate, — London appears in a morning drowned in a black cloud, The ſmoothneſs of her tkin remains alone 
Become the ſmiths of their own fooliſh fate. Dryden. and all the day atter ſmothered with ſmoky fog, the conſe- 2. Softnels or mildneſs on the palate. x 99413. 
SMI'THCRAFT. . ſ. [pmScnzpr, Sax. ] The art of a tmith. | quence whereof proves very offenſive to the lungs. Harvey. | Fallacious drink] ye honeſt men beware 
Inventors of paſtorage, /mithcraft, and mulick. Raleigh. If blaſt ſeptentrional with bruſhing wings — Nor truſt its ſazoothneſs5 ; the third circling af 
SM1'THERY: #. /. [from ſmith.] The ſhop of a tmith, Sweep up the /moky miſts, and vapours damp, . _ Suthices virtue. 9 885 pa 
SMI'THING. . /. [from ſnith.] Smithing is an art manual, by | Then woe to mortals, | Phillips. z. Sweetnels and ſoftneſs of numbers. Falz 
which an irregular lump, or ſeveral _— of iron is wrought, | z. Noiſome with imoke, 6 M and /w0othue; at this 
into an 3 ſhape. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. Courteſy my | | | fo it had more compals, ſpirit, and force * "1s ting, 
SMI'THY. #. ſ. [pmivve, Saxon, ] The ſhop of a ſmith. Is ſooner found in lowly ſheds, | | { age. | airy | 
| His blazing locks ſent forth a crackling ſound, | With ſinoky rafters, than in tap'ſtry halls | Virgil, though ſmooth, where ſmorths a em l. 
And hits'd, like red hot iron, within the nithy drown'd, And courts of princes. | Milton. | far from affecting it, that he rather Tequited, uh 


i 3 

SMITT. 1. ſ. The fineſt of the clayey ore, made up into balls, 

they ule tor marking of ſheep, and call it mitt. Woodavard., 

SMITTEN. The participle paſſive of ſ-rite. Struck; blaſted ; 
killed; affected with paſſion. 

And the flax and the barley was ſmitten, but the wheat and 

the rye not. Exod. ix. 31. 

How agree the kettle and the earthen pot together ? tor it 

the one be ſmitten a ainſt the other, it ſhall be broken. Ecclus. | 

The third part of the ſun was ſiuitien. Rew. viii. 12. 

We did eſteem him ſtricken, /-itten of God and afflicted, 

Iſaiah, lin. 4. 

Tempt not the Lord thy God, he ſaid, and ſtood: 
But Satan ſnitten with amazement fell. Milton. 
By the advantages of a good perſon and a pleaſing conver- 


fation, he made ſuch an impreſſion in her heart as could not 


be effaced; and he was hümſelf no leſs ſmitten with Con- 
ſtantia. 5 Addison. 
SMOCK. . ſ. Irmoc, Saxon. ] 3 = 
5 The 17 garment of a woman; a ſhift, _ | 


Her body covered with a light taffeta garment, ſo cut, as | 


the wrought /mock came through it in many places. Sidney. 
| How doit thou look now ? oh ill-ſtarr'd wench! | 
Pale as thy ſmock! when we ſhall meet at compt, | 
This look of thine will hurl my foul from heav'n. Shak. 
Their apparel was linen breeches, and over that a /mock 
eloſe girt unto them with a towel. 5 Sandys. 
hough Artemiſia talks by fits, | 
Of councils, claflicks, tathers, wits; 
Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke: 
Yet in ſome things, methinks, ſhe tails, 
»Twere well, if ſhe would pair her nails, 
| And wear a cleaner Res 5 3 
2. Smock is uſed in a ludicrous kind of compoſitio 
thing relating to women. f . 
At /mock-treaſon, matron, I believe you; 
And if I were your huſband; but when I DI 
Truſt to your cob-web boſoms any other, 
Let me there die a fly, and feaſt you, ſpider. Ben. Johnſon. 
| Plague on his /mock-loyalty! 
I hate to ſee a brave bold fellow ſotted, 
Made ſour and ſenſeleſs, turn'd to whe 
 SMOCKFA'CED. adj. 
Old chiefs reflecting on their former deeds, 
Diſdain to ruſt with batter'd invalids; _ | 
But active in the foremoſt ranks appear, rr 
And leave young ſmockfac'd beaux to guard the rear. Fert, 
SMOKE. 1. /. e e Welſh; rmec, pmoec, Sax. ſinoocł, 
Dutch. ] The viſible effluvium, or footy exhalation from any 
thing burning. | 


She might utter out ſome ſmoke of thoſe flames wherewith I 
elſe ſhe was not only burned, but ſmothered. Sidney. | 


May you a better teaſt never behold, 5 
You knot of mouth- friends: /moke, and lukewarm water, 


Is your perfection. . Shakeſpeare. | 
tand off, and let me take the air, 
Why thould the ſmoke purſue the fair? Cleaveland. 


He knew 'twas cauſed by ſmoke, but not by flame, Convley., 
All involv'd with ſtench and /moke. | 
As ſmoke that riſes from the kindling fires, | 
Is ſeen this moment, and the next expires. 
_ Smoke paſſing through flame cannot but grow red hot, and 
red hor ſmoke can appear no other than flame. MNexwton. 
Jo SMOKE. v. u. [from the noun. / 1 2 | 
1. To emit a dark exhalation by heat. | 
When the ſun went down, a /moking furnace and a burn- 
ing lamp paſled between thoſe va 
„ | Brave Macbet 5 
Diſdaining fortune, with his brandiſh'd ſteel, 
Which ſmoaF'd with bloody execution, 
Like valour's minion carved out his paſſage, 7; 
Till he had fac'd the ſlaves. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
| Queen Margaret ſaw : 
Thy murd'rous faulchion ſmoking in his blood. Sha. 
o him no temple ſtood nor altar nd. 
For Venus, Cytherea was invok d, 
Altars for Pallas to Athena nd. 
2. To burn; to be kindled. A ſcriptural term. 


Granville. 


The anger of the Lord ſhall oa againſt that man. Deuir. 
3. To move with ſuch ſwiftneſs as to kindle; to move very | 


faft ſo as to raiſe duſt like ſmoke. 
Aventinus drives his chariot round; 
Proud of his ſteeds he ſmokes along the field ; By 
His father's hydra fills the ample ſhield. Dryden s An. 
With haſty hand the ruling reins he drew, 
He laſh'd the courſers, and the courſers flew ; 
Beneath the bending yoke alike they held _ 
Their equal pace, and ſmoak'd along the field. 
4. To ſmell, or hunt ont. WES 5 
He hither came t'obſerve and ſmoke 
WMhat courſes other riſkers took.  _ Hudibras, 
I began to /moke that they were a parcel of mummers, and 
wondered that none of the Middlelex juſtices took care to lay 
ſome of them by the heels. Addifon's Freeholder, 
5. To uſe tobacco. | | 
6. To ſuffer to be puniſhed. | 
Maugre all the world will I keep ſafe, 
Or ſome of you ſhall /in for it in Rome, Shakeſpeare. 
Jo SMOKE. v. a. Ie 2 3 
x. To ſcent by ſmoke, or dry in ſmoke. 
Frictions of the back-bone with flannel, ſmoaked with pe- 
netrating aromarical ſubſtances, have proved effectual. Arb. 
2. Toſmell out; to find out. 
He was firſt /mok'd by the old Lord Lafea; when his diſ- 
iſe and he is parted, tell me what a ſprat you ſhall find 
— ? Shakeſpeare's All's Well that Ends Well. 
Tom Tattle paſſes for an impertinent, and Will, Trippet 
begins to be ſmoked, in caſe I continue this paper. Addiſon. 
; To ſneer ; to ridicule to the face, 
Smoke the fellow there. Congreve. 
To SMOKE-dry. v. a. ¶ ſmoke and dry.] To dry by ſmoke. 
Smoke-dry the fruit, but not if you plant them. Mortim. 
$MO'KER, A. , [os Sooke: 3 
x. One that dries or perfumes by ſmoke. 
2. One that uſes tobacco. 
Suo'xzLkss. adj. [from ſinole.] Having no ſmoke, 
Tenants with aghs the ſmokeleſs towers lutveys 
And turn th” unwilling ſteed another way. Pope, 
SUOKY. adj. [from ſmoke.} 


Pope. 


3. Equal in pace; without ſtarts or obſtruction. _ 


Swift. | 
for any | 


| by love. Dryden. 
mock and face.] Palefaced; maidenly. | 


| his temper, 


Milton. 


Prior. 


Cen. xv. 17. 


Milion. 


| 6, To calm; to mollify. ; | b | MILE 
| | Now breathe we, lords; good fortune bids us pauſe, | 


F O he's as tedious 
As a tir'1 horſe, or as a railing wife, 


Worſe than a ſmoky houſe. 


rſe th Shakeſpeare. 
Victorious to the top aſpires, | 


Morpheus, the humble god, that dwclls 
In cottages and ſmoky cells, | 
Hates gilded roofs and beds of down; | 
And though he fears no prince's frown, _ | 
Flies from the circle of a crown. Denham. 
SMOOTH. [rmeS, rmoeð, Saxon; mwyth, Welſh. ] 

1. Even on the ſurface; not rough; level; having no alperities. 
Behold Elau my brother is a hairy man, and I am a ſmooth | 

man. Cen. xxVII. 11. 
Miſſing thee, I walk unſeen, | 

On the dry ſmooth-ſhaven green, 

To behold the wand'ring moon, 

Riding near her higheſt noon. 1 

The outlines mult be ſmooth, imperceptible to the touch, 
and even without eminences or cavities. Dryden. | 

Nor box nor limes, without their ule, | | 

Smooth-grain'd, and proper for the turner's trade: 

Which curious hands may carve and ſteel with eale invade. 
SN | 5 Dryden. 
8. Evenly ſpread; UH... | | 

He for the promis'd journey bids prepare | 1 

The ſmooth-hair'd horſes, 1 the rapid car. Pope. 


By the hand he took me rais'd, 
And over fields and waters, as in air, 
Smooth-\liding without ſtep. | 
The fair-hair'd queen of love 3 
Deſcends ſmooth-gliding from the courts above. 
4. Flowing; ſoft; not harſh 
_ Smooth Adonis from his rock 
Ran purple to the ſea. ER, 
When fage Minerva roſe, 
From her ſweet lips fut elocution flows. 
So, Dick adept, tuck back thy hair; 
And I will pour into thy ear ; 
Remarks, which none did e'er diſcloſe, 
In /nooth-pac'd verſe or hobling prole. 
Bland ; mild; adulatory. 
The ſubtle fiend, 5 
Though inly ung with anger and diſdain, _ 
- Diflembled, and this anſwer ſmooth return d. Par. Loft. 
This ſmooth diſcourſe and mild behaviour oft 
| Addiſon. 


| Milton. 
Pope. 


| Milton. 


5. | 


Conceal a traitor. 4 
He was /mooth-tongued, gave good words, and ſeldom lot 
 _ Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Jobn Bull. 


» 


The madding monarchs to compole 
To SMOOTH. v. a. | from the adjective. }] 
1. To level; to make even on the ſurface, 
| This man's a flatt*rer ? if one be, : 
So are they all; for every greeze of fortune 
Is /mootb'd by that below. 
The carpenter encouraged the goldſmith, and h 
ſmootheth with the 8 
| Now on the wings of winds our courſe we keep; 
For God had ſmooth'd the waters of the deep. 
2. To work into a ſoft uniform maſs. 7 
It brings up again into the mouth that which it had ſwal- 
lowed, and chewing it, grinds and ſmooths it, and atterwards 
twallows it into another ſtomach, 
| The board on which we ſit, _ 
Is hot ſo ſmooth as are thy verſes. 
3. To make ealy; to rid from obſtructions. 
Thou, Abelard! the laſt fad oftice pay, 
And ſmooth my paſſage to the realms of day. 
4. To make flowing; to tree from harſhneſs. 
In their motions harmony divine 
So ſarvoths her charming tones. 
All your mule's ſofter art diſplay, 
Let Carolina ,, the tuneful laß: 
Lull with Amelia's liquid name the Nine, 
And ſweetly flow through all the royal line. 
5. To panties to ſoften. 
ad it been a ſtranger, not my child, „„ 
To /mooth his fault, 1 would have been more mild. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


e that 


| Milton. 


| Pope. | 


And /mooth the frowns of war with peaceful looks. 
BY | | Eg, 5: 
Fach perturbation /zz0oth'd with outward calm. Milton. 
Smiling the ſeem'd, and fulhof pleaſing thought, 
From ocean as ſhe firtt hegan to riſe, 


7. To eaſe. Is 
Reſtor'd it ſoon will bez the means prepar'd, 
The difficulty /zcoth'd, the danger ſhar'd; 


| Be but yourſelt. | Dryaen. 
8. To flatter; to ſoften with blandiſhments. 8 
Becauſe I cannot flatter and look fair, 
Smile in men's faces, ſnooth, deceive and cog, 
Duck with French nods, and apith courteſy, | 
I mult be held a rancorous enemy. Shakeſpeare. 


To SMO'OTHEN. v. a. [ A bad word among mechanicks for 
ſmooth.) To make even and ſmooth. 


extuberances lett. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
SMO'OTHFACED. adj. [ /jto0th and face.] Mild looking; 
| HAVINg A ſoft air, | | . 5 
| „mall J ſay I thank you, gentle wife? 3 
— Not to, my lord; a twelve- month and a day, 
I'll mark no words that ſmoothfac'd wooers ſay. Shakeſp. 
Let their heirs ; 
Enrich their time to come with ſmoothfac'd peace, 
With ſmiling plenty, and fair proſp'rous days. Shakeſp. 
S$MO'OTHLY, adv. [from ſmooth.] | N 
1. Not roug ly; evenly. | 
2, With even glide. 
The mulick of that murm'ring ſpring 
Is not fo mournful as the ſtrains you ling; 
Nor rivers winding through the vales below 
So {weetly warble, or ſo [uethly flow. Pope. 
3. Without obſtruction; eaſily; readily. 
Had Joſhua been mindful, the fraud of the Gibeonites 
could nut ſo ſmoothly have paſt uneſpied till there was no 


help: Hooker. 
4. With ſoft and bland language. | 
SMO'OTHNESS. 2. /. [from ſmooth.}] 


1. Emitting tmoke; fumid. 


Milton. | not only burned but /mothered, 


The Pylian prince, the ſinooth ſpeech d Neſtor, roſe, Tickell : 


Shakeſpeare. | 
im that ſmote the anvil. 1/azab. | 


Pope. | 


Ray on the Creation. | 


| Swvift. : 
Pak | 


41SMUG. adj. | /muck, 


| elegance. 


And /coth'd the ruffled ſeas, and clear'd the ſkies. Dryd. | 


With edged grooving tools they cut down and rnoothen the | 


8 M U 
tween the ſmoothneſs of the inward ſurfa : 
is wet, and the reſt that remaineth Wy: af they Which 
A countryman feeding his floek by the leatid, a. Hit, 
delicate a fine day, that the ſeoothuef; of the ware, lo 


ditdains it; f. 
uſing {ynalephas, and concluding his leaſe in te. dg 
his verſe. a e in the middle d 


4. Blandneſs and gentleneſs of ſpeech. 5 Dua. 
She is too ſubtle for thee; and ber ſmcothuef; 
pon 2 . and her patience, = 
peak to the people, and they pity her. «& 
SMOTE. The preterite of ſmite. 1 Valar 
Death with a trident ſmote. "ka 


To SMO'THER. F. a. {pmonan, 8 axon.] | 
1. To ſuffocate with ſmoke, or by exclution of the air 
She might give paſſage to ber thoughts, aud 0 9 i 
utter out tome {moke of thoſe flames, wherewith eli; he way 
4 
| We jmother'd uy 
The moſt replchiſhed ſweet work of nators 
That trow the prune creation e'er the fram d. 8 
We are cnow yer living in the field, 5 
Lo. fmother up the Engliſh in our througs, 
She was warmed with the graccful apnc: 
ſhe ſmothered thoſe tparkles out of decenie 3 
7 red thoſe ſparkles out of decency. but convertariy 
blew them up into a flame.“ Dryden Au, Dediceis 
The helplets traveller, with wiſc turpritc — 
Sees the dry delart all around him riſe, - 55 
And /mother'd in the duſty whitl wind dies. 44 IU 
2. To ſuppreis. | | 
Lewd and wicked cuſtom, beginning perhaps at the 6-4 
k . 52 r ie Ot 
amongſt tew, atterwards ſpreading into greater multitude; 
and lo continuing; from time miy be of force, even ir. plan 
things, to /-zother the light of natural underſtanding, Hike 
SMO'THER. . /. [from the verb.] i f 
1. A ſtate of ſuppreſſion. . | 1 
This unfortunate prince, after a long [mother of 6iſcca. 
tent, and hatred of many of his nobility and people, hroak- 
ing forth at times into ſcditions, was at lalt diltreflad by 
them. | | Pak, 
A man were better relate himſelf to a ſtatue, than lifz 
his thoughts to pats in ſrzother. | Baru, 
Nothing makes a man {utpect much, more than to Kube 
little; and therefore men ſhould procure to Knew Hofe, 
not to keep their ſuſpicions in /-rother.. Paco H 
2. Smoke; thick dutk. | of 
Thus mult I from the ſmoke into the /2n:ther, 
From tyrant duke into a tyrant brother, Adelbert: 
Where yon diſorder'd heap of ruin lies, ; 
Stones rent from ſtones, where clouds of dui! ariſe, - 


Slate 
pearance ol tlic ut 


The greater part enter only likemutes to fill the age, ard 
ſpend their taper in ſmoke and Jmmother. Cullier in Fame. 
To SMO'THER. Y. n. [from the noun. ] 4; 
1. To ſmoke without vent. 3 
Hay and aw have a very low degree of heat; but vet 
_ cloſe and ſmothering, and which diieth not. bun. 
2. To be luppretiai or kept cloſe. 3 5 
The advantage of converſation is ſuch, that, for w 
company, a man had hetter talk to a poſt than let us ch¹ν,i¹ 
lie tmoking and ſmothering. Collier ien. 
SMO'ULDERING, [This word ſeems a participle; butl h 
SMO'ULDRY,. 5 not whether the verb /moulder be in ue: 
pin6pan, Saxon, to ſmother; /7zced, Duich, hot.] Burig 
and ſinoking without vent. . 
None can breathe, nor lee, nor hear at will, 
Through „init cloud of dutkith ſtinking ſincke, 


In ſome cloſe pent room it crept along, _ 
And, ſmould'ring as it went, in ſilence ted; 

"Till th* infant monſter, with devouring ſtrong, 

Walk'd boldly upright with exalted head. Hd 

| reſs, /mucken, to dreſs, Dut.] Nj 

- {pruce; drefled with atfte&ation ot nicenets, but witaeu 


| here I have a bankrupt for a prodigal, who dares lcart 
| ſhew his head on the Rialto; a beygar, that uſed to comers 
ſmug upon the mart. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of exit 
He who can make your viſage leſs horrid, and your pa- 
ſon more ſmug, is worthy ſome good reception. Sadat. 
To SMU'GGLE. v. a. gabe, Dutch.] To impott a 
export goods without paying the cuſtoms. To 
SMU'GGLER. 7. ſ. [from ſnuggle.] A wretch, who, m 5 
hance of juſtice and the laws, imports or exports goods c 
contraband or without payment of the cultoms. 
SMU'GLY, adv. [| from Jmug.] Neatly; {pruce!y. 
Lilies and roſes will quickly appear, 'G 
And her face will look wond'rous ugly. l 9 
SMU'GNESS.. 2. . [from ſinug.] Sprucencis; gcatnals. 
SMU T. u. /. [Fmixxa, Saxon; /mette, Dutch. ] 
I. A ſpot made with ſoot or coal. 
2. Mutt or blackneſs gathered on corn; mildew. \ of 
Farmers have ſuffered by ſmutty wheat, when ſuc 10 
not {ell for above five ſhillings a buſhel ; whereas that wil 
is free from ſinut will ſell for ten. Mortimer i Hasta 
3. Obſcenity. | — 
Jo SMUT, v. a. [from the noun.] _ 
1. To ſtain; to mark with loot or coal. 1 
He is far from being ſmutted with the ſoil of at 4 re 
; 2 —_ 
A fuller had invitation from a collier to ve with 13 
gave him a thouſand thanks; but, ſays he, 48 . 7 rant. 
any thing clean, you'll be ſnutrting it again. 7 1 5 
The inſide is lo /autted with duſt and — = TH 
the marble, ſilver, nor brats works ſhew enten i2- 
I am wonderfully pleated to ſee my tenants Pi 4430 
nocent tricks, and ung one another. 3 OY 
2. To taint with mildew. a 
Mildew falleth upon corn, and ſinuttelh it. | 
To SMUT, v. #, To gather mult. 4 bears a Ver 
Mortal. 


Bach. 


Wo ite red-earcd wheat is good for clays, Martins 
ood crop, and ſeldom /aruts. 1h imoke. 
To Sure, V. a. Chron finnt.] T0 black with in 4 
as't /nutch'd thy note! - tar Tal. 
They lay 1 8. a copy arr mine. Shake. hi 
Have you ſcen but a bright lily grow, 
Before rude hands have touch'd it: | 
Ha' you mark'd but the fall o' the ſnow, \ Under®s 
Before the (oil hath nutch d it ? Ben. 7 | 
SMU'TTILY. adv. [from /mutly. ] | 
1. Blackly; ſmokily. 
2. Obſcenely. 


ba Evennels on the ſurface; freedom from aſperity. 
The purling, which proceeds of incqualiey; is bred be- 


SMU'TTINESS. u. f. {from ſmutty-] 
1. Soil from Geeks . | 7 


Amid? that ſorotber Neptune holds his place. D.). Ex, | 


That th' only breath him daunts who hath elcap d the 
ttroke. | Fairy . 


1 
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My vines and peaches, upon my beſt ſouth 

1 to a {oot or ſmuttineſs upon their leaves e were apt His flying hat I 

Jo Te which were good for nothing. a 7 5 Wings on Bie 8 faſten d on his head z 

2 c 8. | mple.| H eels were h n b | 

twis z, Obſcenens , f | © "Me bake the viewoot hd iy „and in his hand And ſo 1. 3 : 

Hes & bub T1 y. adj. [from ſmut. ] | : To SNAP. &. 4 1. of the ſnaky wand. | nd | That 1 3 which plainly fignif 4 | 

Pa ſmok { The 1 Dryd ould gnity 

2 1. Black with 171 y Ol _ i. To break at once; to way Zug knap.] Durs. The the's LE and bite, and play the dog. Hal | 

' | e /mutty gra) | | 9 z re en : i og. 
With ſudden blaze diikus' q in. ag: = aer the chain of necellity be , aj | All, when they 1210 « eg, « herd are ſafe 8 7 
Dri, i r ere the air. Mil. apped iv eaſily i no ſtronger, but that | : But courtſhip t r bite, have no r | 
The ſrzutty wainſcot full of cracks ton. | termined fi y in tunder; it his wil t it may be Now. f up trom the male erurn 
He was a ſirutty buena n N 8. Savijt, | rom without himſelf, b was no otherwiſe de- ow, tor the bare pi e Dryden's Don Seb 4 
og J. ay, and colt ine near t : of your deur but only by the lignificati Doth d | pick bone of majeſty aflian, 
ran the ink Off us face ear two hours | e, and my modett y the ſignification ogged war briſtle hi majeſty | 
| to walh LE, . Þ clude, human affairs ar elt intreaty, then we And ſfrarleth i e his angry creſt , 
Phila 7. Tainted with mildew. Pe. neceſlity airs are not always * 8 2 eth in the gentle eyes ot , . 
yt, Smutty corn will tell dearer at one time than t Tie broken i * erned by abſolute] Srarls whi An angry cur of peace. Shak. K. Jobs, 

5 r. | 10 than the clean at | by at is broken like a body, as when * all againſt Hobbes. 2. T arls while he feeds 
Us tne Ew þ . L Pe ON tougher bud y, as when tis /napped in p. + | 2. Jo tpeak roughly; ; . Dryd. and Lee ; 
— ;, Oolcene; not modeſt, | ocke. Dauntleſs a Y 4 | ped in pieces 62a int" ghly ; to talk in rude ter nd Lee's Oedipus. 
Tang | The place is à cemure of a profane and fnulty paſſ. FD "lirik the d s death, away he walks; "Digby. a pen, tr cious and unmanly to ſe 5 i | 
ted, t. ne Old Barchelor. | uli paſſage in Sear oors open, ſnaps the I „ from which Virgil himfelf | rl at the little lapſes of 
rs. cesck. 2. J. Lfrom f4 teh. Ie Collier. | carches the parlour, chamb ie locks; | | 5 mielf ſtands not exempted 
mail: pact. JEN taken by com- | 2, Llottrike with a * gre San dn body | P Two ee en and his wife, | a « 

5 It the et: . 0 : una RNA y 3 | Ars C 'dt 7 EPI 
Drjdns 12 e malter gets the better on't, they come = ths thats Find. Lhe bowzy ms noiſe, ſnap, or ſharp knap. rior s er ltruggled 3 e e. of life, | 
Jules pb four times talking, if A L' Eitranse.. | Fit +.200k from 1 | As almolt ev'r : 1age-noole, 

ö 1 121 pre Og piece thou whe.” 1 175 8 his e his pipe the ſeeds of fire, 3 Sometimes ee 2 0 a 
22 Ali my demurs 18 ble b erat — NA Dryden. 8 A Sentlen Es | Dunciad. | ey ern. to-morrow —„—- darling! 

ö At lait he whiſpers, * Do, and we 20 ſi Ro | the end of his p paſſing by a coach, one of the horſes / tainin N alt thou been uarliug 9 —— Prior. 
Molten, exacoT. 1. / A fi. IS. bp Aint: Pope. | All movers cure "6 W kris Props off | To . * diſcourſe of e 2 

b ne Bog. eu Dutch, the noſe. ] A br Mech.] bctore him. urs baw], ſnarl, and ſnap, where Se. | thatthis ſente rains roms, nt fog „ Tee 

8 able, the noſe: A bridie which A notion general] Arr bong flies | Contuled / 18 ye authoriled | 1s. I know not 
] The third "th 488 . — 2nerally recei 8 „range. | narled conſci 2 3 
Sr as. | = gl nr ge 
ar HE Wa . a : a , * ay, | por _— e : NA . I 3 
ga . South hein with Pralle; wife. Shakeſpeare. | tue 1 per fo hp = lion's jaws are ſo bee ke prope to a pol pai) [from ſnarl.] One TRE ay 20 ier. 
0 : ws mo = weüning, "up bin well be taught . y of the female ſex, who are not N au | Should ftupid intotting tellow, _ 33 a growhliugs 
Athen betimes in a loft / e eee | „ : 5 yt - . | els prieve ve 3 | 
Salah F750 Neft. wv. a. | from hd, My rs 1 1 | The HR air with empty "oo s Speftator. | La dn obſ, medy my gs was mind, 
0 ma bricle z to hold; to manage ; idle; to hold | 4. To catch 1 : hare darts ſwitt beneath his pa | Be cure, like other . 

| | 42 1 e 1. a 8 8 1 | . O Cc tuddenl a d cat his paws. 0 (low the laſh t * el olks, 1 
be pe NAG. 1. /. [Of this word I ES oo -oe's | Sir Rech niy an unexpecteclly. ay. SNA Rx. adj. If of ſnarlers jokes 7 N | 
{ile ws orignal. j ET. not che ctymology or 1 1nd Graham tell Foot „ e {trom /uare.] In 1 Sui 
„ e „ bee e dender eee eee erp have en = 

"I's Inc one her other leg + $a pe | We) ary him cloſe to their ed” tn nuff of a c: ve ſpread, Dryd, 

Delica. Which. * _ bo: ers me. 1 dome with a noiſe and greaſy lig Fee, R It firit burned fair cl | candle. : 5 88 

| ep n r , all tuil ot little rags, | Areſcapr, as men greaſy light . | ſumed, and the ſawduſt ome part of the candle | 
She did dilport, and impote Yet 8G hy Y ow en catch larks at it mad duſt gathering candle was con- 

TH Gomes os cal ana vr hong of i bes you was cle md the fog ons de ron {tant bot he 
þ ; Now = g naked ſnag in w.umph ban „ you ate in no danger to be / apt abi gen To SNAT CH ew Th re Aden 8 _ the 

| ; on lig N | EZ , E To (a; V. a. (/ Nuxe. on. 
ROY 1. A tooth 1015 by intel, or ſtandin der a Dryden n. —_— I not ſce you, raſcal, did 1 RED 1 'Eftrange. 1. gh pos: any thing hattily. en, Dutch. ] | acon 
nie rh In China none hold g beyond the rel, © | MN lay inug to ſnap "ER" | -| with rtuous mind ſhould rather wi | 
. Mo Except their ſuags at "rage Wet, 5 A ſhes ſeem on watch won Damon's goat? Dryd. | os a Kind of treatable 3 to depart this world 
3 ; © DIACK as Jet; Re ne ; | | | „ g in a : than to be {| 

Das C OM jet: | | OS nap lome c p 4 Vu | moment; r „than to be ſudd 8 
| Kg cpu une ques todeat, „, 40 ae een e ges . owes dare. be taken iam Jake er 
ef J ce b. 7 adj. [fro K e «poch'd your rabbi ith ſharp language. . | Ee 12 Hooker. 
ae, ces. r all of ſnags; full of l, Fo ge. So ſnat'd,will not exempt us fron my 
ple, broak- . $ protuberances z thooting intc th: of mar | Af anons with a why not Hudib, Lite fire: ot exempt us from the ta ; 
itretſed by A laiking lieps are itay'd inte marp points, That chides LY ill-bred lord Mt. udibrat. In vain ſedate r enn all too faſt: pain. Milton. 
. : - z0n 4 „nee . 2 : I a. ; * 1 1 . : 2 5 Bs 6 : SEL 8 'E e 3 hy ; 

3 Out of bas mehere —_ 0 ne had torn 1 SAP, v. u. Jnaps her up at ev'ry word, Granville. 1 When half our A ge e e HT 

2 e | ++ {> preak thort; tofall eee, +: 8 e Te ein der ß . 
W's Ds | | is foemen he diſmay'd. Nute the ſhip's licknefles, t 1 | 6) n ſhe flies, and whelms it o or beds. © 
in to Kno e | | iſmay'd. Snake d wit p's lickneſles, the maſt 5 f Downſin whelms it o'er the pyre; 

more, ul Naked men belabouring one another with ſa; Spenſer. E WV 0 foe e and the hold and waiſt The * 155 flames. N 17 8 
os 3 Eſt. or dully rating together by the ears va vey ſnagged ſticæs, Snappin i : 3 clogg'd; and our e Are _ 5 in down the ſtreum, pe Dunciad. 

x . 1 Nes Dutch More. Tuc ES rakes, graphs treble Arias 8 Ot darting eee the quick - ex d trout 
”, A 4 y © nat wi FI + g OE g . 1 255 f 5 b " t \ . 5 . 5 p 5 3 a | n : 
{ akelpecr! 3 Mm creeps on plants, {ome with ſhells on „ and not * 0 d tebres for com- i port en More per. e, 
— 10 5 e c | ng ot that | one, whic 9 1 b rce pert 3 

ariſe, - So peg e a houie, —Why ?—Why, to ſnapping in aw would have been often 8 2 of — . — be gra ode e Lade 
4418 . 2 1 3 ö Ke H , 2 * 12 . - Fe - ; , ＋ : ö 4 ® G 25 
MES Mare, Air le. een tot bee, promeed 10 cep e, erke 
e nage, ul 1 Feartul commenting are; Peares King Lear. | jnap pe (On an: bow; but with the leaſt "ak e, it it be a  Inrich mewitl Oh Nature! 5 | rendon. 
er on Fame s leaden fervitor to dull delay ; ES lt ww | Ro endin it will ee 1th the knowledge of thy w. | 8 
8 Delay leads impotent a 5 a 5 ky Ihe wasers of theſe needles ſhould loxon's Mech. Exer. To $NA ch me to heaven, y works, 

4 55 | Tue patch ia Kind De ſnail pac d beggary. Shak 3 Pet ; Tor if they So doe tft th ma give them a due tem- bo a V. N. To bite. or 13 Thomſon's Autumn. 
TE foil dor in p rag enough, but a huge ice 3 4 . * brittie they /nap.. they will bend, and if they are A. will not let me: Is om eagerly at ſomething 
ui Rf 10 r nt, ut he 1. $ D* : 2. om; hi . ; : k 5 wou av * ws. 1 lad a mono} » 8 
bn. | Sigg tie _ cat. cepe 05. Gay. : 80 A If e rs whe wn eagerneſs. Sharp s Surgery. | * e part on't ; nay, the ladies too ll be rating 
= deing e nail, hi Ds akeſpeare. | | | a bait for . | EE | . EEE. þ * 
e ee e e ee e 
ee 5 5 His, A : ita 8 2 5 f : : "We 4 14 2 . $5 : , £ . * N F 
ron ot aegis C An Slow e eee e eee ee ee eee . 
FTC —TT.. DErge | And acer r 

beit fe — There may bes — N wed ipar within. Waodau, SN 3 with N : „„ 7 9 par ay” at the beam he firſt can and, Dr? 1 
-] Burg _ luperior to us, as Ie oute ee s in the inviible | 1. Tur act o Rn the verb.] ET. Swift. | 1. A haſty Re DS YO ERS « Dryden's Ain. 
| we 5 ac 155 beneath us in this Liebi word, on to all the | 2. A greedy ONS with a quick motion. TT 2. A thortfit of vigorous NY 5 5 5 

poke: 2. A name 8 1 neil and the oytter. e Doug 3 He had no ſooner ſaid out hi £ Sg, | 5 NA a a ſhower to i a ſnat n BN 

clap i th i Why prat'fi Za one from: the wo motion of a ſnail: 9 Zig at the board. s ſay, but up riſes a cunning | 3. A oe rang Pos with the root to Aach. 1 4 | 

on e ana Lone gy ik cumin | 3. A al yr op g ee 
NAKE. ang 3 1. ,. $99, e e 7 mo an apple in wo 1 at the end, they would | Eon en fe e of her „ 7 Shak 5 . 
| DS e e, ee, A NP 6. 4. A catch; ; . | Carew. 5 is work att p akeſp. Hamlet. 
long, woviparous kind, d: axon; nate, Dutch. ] A ſerpe p z à theft. | | Carew. | 7 empts will exceed Hamlet. 
| e Sided" © d, diſtinguiſlied froma viper.“ N pent of SNA'PDR . , | ei compoled of 8 eed performa : 

; 1 10 wn harmleis. Snake A _— om a v per. 1 he inake's "x A CE Os 01 Calf a Snout, n./. f antirrbinum x = permit. ſnatches of tune, as medical mes, ye 

i Gbo'ſter's ſhev 1 ee for a | 2. A kind of play, in which b Rr I, at.] | 4. A broken or interrupted aftio Brown's Faigar Ie. 955 
derer, Et: er gte ieee, F pen MO 

dares ſca Vich (in; a flow ry bank raid to tak . 8 muſed to the 1 A 8 of ſpeaki ee a % 555 

0 m— Thar kur the — ade King a child, ns p en and Na de —4 Fes fly tnatched by 5 3 by "its aid featcher xy" Fang. Cymbeline.. 

ut of Veni. We have fcotch'd inks 1: excellent. S/. he _ cloſed, the fire is at once extingui e mouth, which being | 1 hey conduce unto a m ; it is not conceiy- 

5 IRON lie rake TE akeſpeare. | SNAPPE . e extinguiſhed, h being | its perpetuity, mult ber motion, which, by real. 

d your peſ- She ll cloſe, and be | : wr Nane, wot Kill'd it: . | ER. n. J. [ trom / a ] n oY by We! ** aut be regular and equal 0 reaſon of 
Spedtati. Remains in dan - tertelt 5 whilit our poor mali My father named m A ie who ſnaps. inp a 1ave often little /atches of equal, Wilkins. 
C 1 7 As ice ] Mercury; ne Autolicu | in the molt : of ſunſhin a 

à— nbc outnes in wave, reembling | Mercury; who, as Lam, was ket a ropper wp oi: | * Come ae pros years © Det 

We gummy o 5 les in waves, reſembli > 8. | 5 un. Come. þ g. anfwer. . 

2 and even, a ſnaſe upon the ground: they has On 1 8 22 PISH. 845 . [from /uap.] Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. Come, leave your ſnatches, and yield me 4 direct ant 8 

I” Nor cl | 4 I : . . Ager to 1 . 5 N f f 3 5 & 5 | aniwer, 

Sock ene | "02 Fs rege nor crumbling ſtones 3 r s Dufreſnoy, | The ſaappiſb 3 | 2 SNA TCHER. 1. / btb fiat 9 * s Meaſure for Meaſure 85 

N W nao hos wh 70 f earth their . : Cloſe at my patrol core nh annoy, takes ny Ng in haſte. ch.] One that ſnatches, or 
a growing in Virgin nake and OY LACKS: ee They lived in 1. ping treble flies. e They of thoſe m: . . 

60 . Luc in Vugina and e e 3 7 that nut feighted 8er el = Wor tuch 1 | ee 0 . 1 0 . hon Jefend 5 | | 
atnels, © SAKESHEAD Ir; "LESNAKE- | 2. Peeviſh ; ſharp in rep! . Spectator. Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 
| Teber VIS. 1. ſ. Cermodaciy : | SNA'PPISHLY. ply. ; e — We do not mean the c g borderers. 
ee e VVV ede e e 

| | Uided into tv- be an iris; but has a tub , of one | SNA'PSACK. 2 /- [ ; 1ppiſh.} Peeviſhnels ; rartneſs; |-*:: INGLY. adv. I trom ſnatchi te Scot. Shakeſpeare 
; TIT three a ſe root, 8 2 ſuappſach, Swediſh. ] A ſoldi EI terruption. ; tching.) Haſtily; Wi ogg 

n ſuch vil AXEWEED ee dugs, like 810 vaults er, , | SNARE. . J. ¶ Jnara, Swedith and A loldier's bag. | To SN | ly ; with in- 

. - : bulbs. and Iflanuick ; / 3 AK. v WP 

$ that Which It flowers in ! iſtort, 1. J. { biſtorta, Latin ] A pl ar. Indoor, Dutch. ] * mY | * z ſnare, Daniſh; 1. To cre {li «Me (rnican Saxon ; , . 

e 6 | min; 1. ah Saxon j ſrige, Daniſh 
Hula continue to prod ay; and, it the ſcaſon proves e YG Any thing ſet to catch an a imal: a gi 2 12 ane ily ; to come or go as if afr: d 1. 
| may be pro produce fiew ſpikes of flowers 'till e will O poox hapleſs nighti nimal ; a ginz a net. 7 4 hs the eagle, England, bein 5 
3 b plantin ns 1 uguſt: it How et cid fi 8 ingale, thought I, 7 o of unguarded neſt the w in prey, 
Marzwoo * {oon Eli 18 argon with f moiit ſhady | 2, Any thing by 3 the deadly ſnare. 11.1. ome ſneaking, and lo tuck _ z Scot, | 
of atheiſm. What we By pas rage and 2vood.] ene This I ſpeak for 1 ee 5 1 2 83 2 Sir; for the fler une yo” Sbaleſp. 
Mert. ok th call /nakenvood 18 proper * | | 1 pr not that I 7 > bon Nave a wor, s d you 

ith Ka and fs of a tall Itrait ep operly the imaller branches Ti fobls Jede e oe : 1 r . 35. x, Piſcover'd, and defeat 17 ON Shakeſp 

4 1 * ifs wy parts of the Eaſt, 8 inthe iſland of Timor, | ſuare ot bie 8 is his deſtruction, and his lips are 35 1 You ſkulk'd behind the 8 your prey, . 
L Etrargt nion, e bitter taſte. The bmp ad, Propound is thyſelf a conſta 3 f Prov. xviii. ng . pe nts pb " back and e of 7 K 
hg erpent, and fr a certain remedy for the bite 725 of opi- jt may not be fit to obler nt rule o e eee e the truth to lie affled. b] 4; nedk oft in ſiſence _ 
* + 10 | 3 tl 4 {crupuloull f . He ſreak'd 1 „bleeding, and il : | | 

Ives. ade abe ac Wer thence its name of / of the hooded | | ſnare to thy conſci 3 pulouſly, leſt it become a A into the grav ain. Watts. 

NL SNAK We very ſeld . ignum colubrinum, or | ence, or endanger thy health A monarch's half and paws! ; 

lay their 12 \KY, adi. . 4 om ule it. Hill's M. ; , thy rule be broken T , th, yet let not | | A and half a harlot's fl 
Tanks, I. Lerpentine [from ſnake.) . ateria Medica. For th LID, aylor's Rule of Living Holy re you all ready ? Here' s ſlave, Dunciad 
, ; belonging t r thee ordain'd a help, became th Hy. Author, ſneak off; we'll tickle yo mulick h f 

0 RE f | a me thy /uare. » ſneak off; we'l ere: | 
a of — engue, Wes ener , f . „„ 5 - Milton. 3+. T0. behave with ee An Fred dear, Moore. E- 
Their hs ind with which the furi r's ſting, 8 Tue {ſpreading Is Dow'r of love ſubmit; Is 1 ? * ility; to crouch; to 
bears a ety ige ſuaky heads eee ies fell And lovers On gy all e is laid, hh 22 LO no great man's threſhold | 
Mortimer 28 or ann Eur had its original from nodus _ an. To SNARE. v. a. [from the of ] 1 5 5 „ br peak 2 good word Tor me eee wy none of 
h imo. e caduce 8 not, retembling th ercura- | Glo'ſter « trap; to intany le.“ Nothi | conſcience. 
& caduceus, or rod of Hermes g the ſnaky complication les hi o'ſter's ſhew | Nothing can ſupport mi 
w_——_— Refi bn, goth mourn Kong bob Loy Per 
Haring for, be. Birded with ſnaky wil The wicked is ſnared 1 50 paſſengers. Shakeſpeare. ""Whe RU 88.200. of their own; nile, 
Lock nn viles. Milt. Par. Reg. | W f in the work of his own hands. F/. W 1en int'reſt calls off all h South's Sermons 
11 e ü 9 arn all creatures from there | # N hen all th' oblig'd deſert 1 train, 1 
He took e djs han charming god. Ben. Jobnſ. | To SNARL. v ay [fr pee e Hom. —__ Paradiſe Loft E _ the laſt ling'ring oe 2 75 ell 
Wh uceus, his 8.3 Se- N 3 Ty utcn. x . ruts a {oldie arewel. Pope. 
That an ws that ſug 2 — 1 1 e . 0 pant 2 * j to  gnarre. = 1 a he oe mar nv Breh bravez ope 
, f a . n. ſ. 
ere with —— — eh vi __ Ready to catch each other by the . TOON | I have ju 3 ge veſſel of rink. n Pape. 
r foes to congeal d tone? Mil | And turn 17 * 2 yur ay fs now on mel fs, Sha beſp  _ a ſneaker of ly. ano and his myrmidons 
| | ny s born with teeth ! MAE” ;B'AKING. participial adj g peci 
| nit airs ny; er Eg _— 
29 OW. * 


10 H s 
ö 2. Covetous; 
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. Cavetous;z niggardly; meanly parſimonious. Here's / and nip, and cut, and liſh and flaſh, ball, I call qualities; and as they are ſenſations ; 
SSEAKINGLY, adv, [from juearing,) Meanly ſervilely. Like to a cenſor in a barber's ſhop. Shakeſpeare. deritandings, ideas. in our un. 
Do all things like a man, not jueakingiy ; The ulcer would not cure farther than it was laid open; | SNO'WBROTH. #. /. [ ſnow and broth.) Very cold F Locks, 
Think tac king ſces thee full. Herbert. therefore with one ſuip more I laid it open to the A end. Angelo, a man whole blood 1quor, 
While you ſreakingly ſubmit, | | iſeman. | - Is very ſnowbroth ; one who never feels A 
And beg our pardon at our feet, 2. A ſmall ſhred. 2 The wanton ſtings and motions of the ſenſe, Shak: 1 
Pricoung's by your guilty tears : Thoſe we keep within compaſs by ſmall ſzips of em- SNO'WDROP. 2. I. ¶narciſſoleucoium, Latin,) Anearl ear, A 
To hope for quarter for your cars. Hudibras.] plaſt, hoping todefend the parts about; but, in ſpite of all, | _ The flewer is, for the moſt part, compoled of 15 Er. % 
SNEAKUP. 2. /. {from ſacat.] A cowardly, creeping, in-] they will ſpread tarther, © Wijeman's Surgery. in form of a lily,” which are ſometimes equal, and caves, 1 To 
hdious lcoundrel. - Oviolete, | 3. A ſhare; aſnack. A low word. : unequal and pendulous: theempalement becomes ometimes 
Tue prince is a jack, a ſreakyp z and, if he were here, I He tound his triend upon the mending hand, which he | fruit, which 1s divided into three cells, ang full o* roundiſh A 
would cudge} him like a dog, if he would lay 10. Shakeſp.\ was glad to hear, becauſe of the ſuip that he himſelt expected ſeeds: to which may be added, it hath a bulbous nd y 
To SXEAP, V. 4. [This word feeras a corruption ef u, or | upon the dividend, ko 1 r | ; : oo : 
or np to repriinand, Perhaps ua is in that ſenie irom | SNIPE. 2. 1. [/neppe, German; pee, Saxon; y/uit, Welſh. ] When we tried the experiment with the leaves 22 N 
jab, ſuibbe, Dante | 1. A imaull ten fowl with a long bill. 4 purely white flowers that appear about the end of yr ak 7 
| Men thulde him ſarbbe bitterly. Chaucer.) Tue external evident cauſes of the atra bilis are a high | called ſrowwdrops, the event was not much unlike th; rg » N 
1. To reprimand z to check. fermenting diet; as old cheele, birds feeding in fens, as mentioned. : : ojle mc rs 
2. To np. | | geult, ducks, woodcocks, ſuipes, and ſwans. Flyer. The little ſhape, by magick power, auf. FS 
What may 2. A tool; a blockhead. | Grew leſs and leſs, contracted to a flow'r: we 
Breed upon our abſence, niay there blow Thus do I ever make my fool my purſe 3 _ A flow'r, that firit in this ſweet garden ſmibd or” 
Nojn:aþinz winds at home. Shakeſpeare. For I mine own gain'd knowledge ſhould protane, To virgins ſacred, and the ſnowdyop ſtyl'd. — Tit x 
SN EAP. 2. /. | fromthe verb.] A reprimand; a check. If I ſhould time expend with fuch a /e, | SNOW-WHITE., ay: [oa an white. | White as fu. 'ckell, awe 
My lord, I will not undergo this /zcap without reply: you But for my {port and profit. Shakeſpeare's Othello. A ſnow-ww te ull ſhall on your ſhore be lan: 4 
call honourable boldneſs impudent iaucincſs: ifa man will | SNTPPER. 2. /. | from ſuip.] One that ſnips. | His otter'd entrails caſt into the main, bry 3 Wo 
curtely and lay nothing, he 15 virtuous, 8 SNIPPET. u. . [from ſnip.) A ſmall part; a ſhare. | SNO'WY. adj. [from ſrow,] Ax. $xXU 
| | Shakcſpearec”s N IV. Witches ſimpling, and on gibbets 1. White like ſnow. OR LI * 
To SN ER. vv. a. [Properly to ſuib. See SN EAP. ] To check; Cutting from malctactors jappets ; | So ſhews a ſnowy dove trooping with crows 
to chidez to reprimand, | 5 Or from the pill'ry tips ot cars. A Hudibras. # As yonder lady o'er her fellows 1 ews. Hal 5 1 Sx 
Which made this fooliſh briar wax ſo bold, I | Sx1'PsNAP. 2. /. [A cant word formed by reduplication of | ow 1 tee thy jolly trann eſpeare, oo 
That on a time he cat him to ſcold, . 1 Tart dialogue. Tt: 99 Snowy headed Winter leads, 1 t: f 
And ſmebbe the good oak, for he was old. Spenſer-. - ennis and diſſonance, and captious art, | Spring and Summer next ſucceeds ; | To 
To SN EER. v. #, [I his word is apparently of the ſame tamity| And /e ſhort, and interruption imart.. Pope's Dunc, ellow Autumn brings the rear ; _ 
__ with jrore and fuhrt.] SNITE. z. ſ. Irmra, Saxon.] A inipe. This is perhaps the F Thou art father of the year. 5 a g 
1. To ihow comempt by looks: naſe ſuſpendere adunco, true name; but / prevails. . The bluſhing ruby on her ſo7vy breaſt, "ns no 
2. To inunuate contenipt by covert expreſſions. IJ. _ Of tame birds Co.nwal hath doves, geeſe, and ducks: of Render'd its panting whitenels more conteſt, Pri 
The wolf was br, and the fox in a ſwcerivg way adviſed | wild, quail, rail, „ite, and wood-dove. Carew. | 2. Abounding with ſnow. nd mor, 8 
him not to uritatea prince againſt his ſubjects. L' Eftrange. | To SNITE. wv. a. [pnycan, Saxon.] To blow the noſe. "I ELD Theſe firſt in C::te HA * 
I could be content to be a little freered at in à line, for the] Nor would any one be able to ſnite his nole, or to ſneeze; And Ida known; thence on the er to c 
| ſake or the pleatare I ſhould have in reading the reit. Pepe. | in both which the paſlage of the breath tirough the mouth, Of cold Olympus rul'd the middleair, Milton's Par. 770 1. 
| It there has been any thing expretted with too much ſeve- | being intercepted by the tongue, is forced to go through the | As when the Dartar from his Ruſſian EE: te | fo p 
lit, it will fall upon thoſe „ee, ing or daring writers of the] noſe. 3 Sreab's Coſmol.} By Aſtracan, over the ſaovy plains, = "4 
age againtt religion, who have leit reaſon and decency. . SNUVEL. 7. ſ. { nadel, ſaevel, German.] Snot; the running Retires. 5 8 | Milton's Paradiſe I F 
Noe. | atis. of the note. 355 e | SNUB. af. from ſrebbe, Dutch, a noſe, or Anubel a Cin of 8 
3. To utter with grimace. DENT | To SNI'VEL. v. 2. from the noun.] | - | the finger. ] A jag; a inag; a knot in wood, Cats A 0 
; I have not been ning fulſome lies, and nauſeous flat- 1. To run at the noſe. 3 1 Lifting up his dreadiul club on high, 158 
tery, at a little tawdry whore. | Congreve.| 2. To cry as children, „„ 2 All arm'd with ragged /zubs and knotty grain 2 
4. To ſlio aukward mirth. EE Funeral tears are hired out as mourning cloaks; and whe- | Him thought at firit encounter to have Ilan. Fairy Cern, 5 
I had no powerover ene muſcle in their faces, though they ther we go to our graves ſuivelling or ſinging, tis all mere To SN UB. S. à. Rather 79% ib. See SN E P, Sxk u, Sl.) 1 
ſfneered at every word ſpoken by each other. _ Tatler. | form. | 1 I. Efirange. 1. To check; to reprimand. Tn 0 
SNEER. 2. / [from che verb.] N Away goes he ſuivelling and yelping, that he had dropt] 2. To nip. _ | : | m3. 
1. A look of cont ptuous ridicule,” | 5 his ax into the water. 8 -  L'Eftrange.} Near the ſeathores the heads and houghs of trees run or deb 
Did nor ihe fiver of more inpartial men I | SNIEVELLER. z. ſ. [from ſnivel.] A weeper;.a weak la-| far to landward; but toward the ſca are fo ſnubbed x 6 TO 
At ſenſe and virtue, balance all agen. | Pope. | menter. . 1 8 winds, as if their boughs had been pared or ſhaven off, hs 
2. An cxpreiiion of ludictous icor!!, = | 3 He'd more lament when I was dead, Ty SNUB. H. u. | aufen, Dutch. ] Jo fob with cc ons, * 
- .. Socrates or Carr might have a fool's coat clapped upon | Than all the vellers round my bed. Sift. | 40 SNUDGE..v. 2. | ſniger, Daniſh.} To lie idle, cloſe, 6: 
them, and in tus diſguie neither tlic wildom of the one nor | To SNORE. v. A. | /uorcken, Dutch. ] To breathe hard rough] ſnug. | N 
+ the majeity of the otuer could tecure them from a nee. the note, as men in ſleep. y 1 Now he will fight it out, and to the wars; 
F . | Watts. I did unreverently blame the gods, | | Now eat his bread in peace, 
To SNEEZE, w. u. [mepan, Saxon; ien, Dutch.) To Who wake for thee, though thou fuore for thyſe˖l And ſnudge in quiet; now he ſcorns increaſe; 
1 5 ent wind and;bly by tlie ne. | „ | 33 Ben. ih on. Now all day ſpares. TEND Herbert, 
| It one be a zout te frrecne, rubbing the eyes till tears run Whoſe railing heroes, and whoſe wounded god, | SNUFP, 2. J. [us, Dutch, ſnot.] 
will prevent it; ter tat the hamomn deſcending to the no Make ſome ſufpect he ſrores as weil as nods.  Kojeorm. | 1. Snot. In this ſenſe it is not uſed, 
trils is diverted to the ges. Bacon. | He may lie quietly in his ſhades, and ſzoreon to Coomliay | 2. e uſeleis excreſcence of a candle: whence ⁰,ę 
It the pain be more interſe and deeper within among] for me; unleſs J ſee. tarther reaſon of diſturbing his repoſe. | duidelle. | | 1 
the membranes, there will be an itching in the palate anſgdſgſqſqſſ 32 oO Os | :-. ..-..* My great affliction, 
| noſtrils, with frequent ne ging.  Wijeman's Surgery. Is not yonder Proteus' cave? e 8 Ik I could bear longer, and not fall 
N ITothee Cupid /acet'd aid; e [II is; and in it lies the god aileep; | | To quarrel with your oppoſeleſs wills, 
| And every lucy omen ſent before, OS And ſuoring by „„ = | My /n and loathed part of nature thould = 
* | To meet thee landing or the Spartan ſhore. Dryden. We ſ may deicry _ „„ I.. Burn itlelf cut. Shazeſpeare's Ring Lea, 
If any thing oppreſs the nead, it hatn a power to tree 1t- |. The montters of the deep. Dryden's Albion. Hut deareſt heart, and dearer image, tiay! 
ſelf by /ure ging. Ray on the Creation. | *Pwas Acme's and Septimius“ life; 5 5 [Alas ! true joys at beſt are dreams enough: 
Violent ſeeeiꝗ produceth convulſions in all the mulcles | The lady ſigh'd, the lover ſnor'd. I DRY Though you ſtay here, you pais too fait away; 
of retyiration : 10 great an alteration can be produced only Fo The giant, gorg't with Heth, and wine, and blood, | For even at firſt life's taper is 2g. Done. 
by the tickling of a jcather; and 1 the action of ſucezrrg | Lay ſtretcht at length, and /noring in his den, F The /xuf-diſhes ſhall be of pure goid, Exod, xxv. 38. 
ſzould be continued by tome very acid ſubſtance, it will Beſching raw gobbets from his maw, o'ercharg'd If the liquor be of a cloſe and glutinous conkittency, it ay 


produce headachguniverſal convutuons, fever, and death. With purple wine and cruddl'd gore confus'd. Addiſon.“ burn withoutany ſay}, as we fee camphire, and foe otic, 
9 | | : Rs Arbuthnot. | SNORE. u. /. [pnona, Saxon; from the verb.] Audible reſpi- bituminous ſubſtances ; and mot of the ancient lamps wee 
An officer put the ſharp end of his halt-pike a good way | ration of ſlcepers through the noſe. FOE OR 


| of this kind, becauſe none have been found with ive! vicks, 
# up into my noſtril, which tickled my nole like a firaw, and | Phe ſurfeited grooms 35 1 | 1 | „ Malin. 
= made me /zeexe violently. Gulliver's Travels, Do mock their charge with ſaores: T'vedrugg*dtheirpoſſets. | 3- A candle almoſt burnt out. 
SNEEZE. 1. J. [irom the verb.] Emiltion. of wind audibly „ | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. : Lamentable*-. : 2: | 
by the nole. Cho Ag 8 Jo SN ORT. v. 2. [ ſnorcken, Dutch. ] To blow through the} Jo hide me from the radiant fun, and ſoge 
„ J heard the rach- noſe as a high mettled horſe. Rs 3 Tt dungeon by a ſzuff, _  Skakeſp. Cymbetie. 
As earth and ſky would mingle; but The ſnorting of his horſes was heard, Fer. viii. x6, | 4+ The fired wick of a candle remaining after e flame, 
Thele flaws, though mortals tear them | The fiery war- horſe paws the ground, A torch, ſunff and all, goes out ina moment, when vpped 
As dangerous to the pillar'd frame of heav'n, 5 And ſuorts and trembles at the trumpet's found. Addiſon, into the vapour. Aadiſon on lia. 
Are to the main as Wholeſome as a ſneeze ; | From their full racks the gen'rous {tceds retire, 5. Reſentment expreſſed by ſnifting ; perverte re{entmuil. 
Jo man's leis univerſe, and loon are gone. Par. Reg. Dropping ambroſial foams and ſnorting fire. Addiſ. Ovid, What hath been ſeen 
We read in Godignus, that upon a ſaceze of the emperor | He with wide noſtrils, ſzortzzg, tkims the wave. Either in ſuf or packings of the duke's, | 
of Monomotapa, there paſt acclumations ſucceſſively through | _ + | TLDS e Thomſon. | Or the hard rcin which both of them have borne” 
the city. * wy Brown's Vulgar Errours. | SNOT. 7. f. Irnoxe, Saxon; ſnot, Dutch.] The mucus of | Againſt the old kind king. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
SNE'EZEWORT. 2. ſ. [ ptarmica, Litin.] A plant. the noſe; 1 955 PRE SS Jupiter took ſurf at the contempt, and punithe! hin: bs 
It hach radiated lowers, whoſe dilk conhits of many flo- | Thus, when a greedy ſloven once has-thrown | ſent him home again. | a I Etrangt. 
rets; but the borders are compoſed of halt florets : the em- His /zot into the meſs, tis all his own. _ Savift. | 6. Powdered tobacco taken by the noſe. 
bryoes are lodged in the flowercup, which is ſcaly, each of | SNO'TTY. adj. {from ſuot.] Full of ſnot. _ | | Juſt where the breath of lite his noſtrils drew, 
which becomes one ſlender ſeed. ERS Millar. This Squire South my huſband took in a dirty ſa2ttp-noſed | A charge of nuf the wily virgin threw; | 
SNET. u. .. [Among hunters. ] The fat of a deer. Diet. boy. | | 3 : ** Arbuthnat, | The gnomes direct to ev'ry atom juſt 
SNEW. Theold preterite of To ſaow.. EY Diet. | SNOUT. . /. {| ſauyt, Dutch. , The pungent grains of titillating duſt. Fu. 
T9 SN IB. wv. 4. | ſuibbe, Daniſh. See SN EA P.] To check; 1. The noſe of a beaſ. | I To SNUFF. . a. nchen, Dutch. }. 
to nip; to reprimand, His noſe in the air, his rout in the ſkies, Tufer, | 1. To draw in with the breaty, 


Aiked for their paſs by every Ne In ſhape a beagle's whelp throughout, 


— — 5 * N 3 = 1 
A heiter will put up her noſe, and /auff in the air a 


Thar liſt at will them to revile or /2/5. Hubberd's Tale, | With broader forehead, and a ſharper ſuout. Dryden. | rain. 8 9 
SNICK 47d Snee. u. ſ. A combat with knives, 2. The noſe of a man, in contempt. | . 3 With delight he /n d the ſmell 
Among the Dunkirkers, where faick and ſnee was in fa- 28 Her ſubtle /zout _- Of mortal change on earth. Milton's Parad;? 11. 
ſhion, a boatſwain with ſome of our men drinking together, Did quickly wind his meaning out. Hudibras.|  _ He ſauffs the wind, his heels the ſand excſte; 
became quarreltome ; one of our men beat him down; then But when the date of Nock was out, But when he ſtands collected in his might, 4, 
kneeling upon his breait, he drow out a knife, ſticking in Olk dropt the {ympathetick ſnout. Hudibras.\ H roars and promiſes a more ſuccelsful fight, DH. 
nis ſaſh, and cut him from the car towards the mouth. What Ethiop lips he has, | | The youth, Fe 
| _— Wiſeman, How foul a ſucut, and what a hanging face! Dryden. |. Who holds the neareſt ftation to the light, 
To SNICK.ER, or Snigger. v. u. To laugh lily, wantonly, Charm'd'with his eyes, and chin, and /ucut, | Already ſeems to hu the vital air, 7 
or contemptuouſly; to laugh in one's fleeve. Didt. Her pocket-glaſs drew ſlily out; | And leans juſt forward on a ſhining ſpear. 2949 : 
To SKIFF. V. 2. | ſaiffa, Swediſh. ] To draw breath audibly And grew enamoured with her phiz, | | My troops are mounted; their Numidian keeds , 8 
up the nol?, "+," ul the counterpart of his. | | Savift. Snuff up the wind, and long to ſcour the defart. . 
So then you look d ſcornful, and rift at the dean, 3. The noſel or end of any hollow pipe. MA nag's greateſt fault was ſaufing up the oy Vas 
As, who ſhould fay, now am I ſxinny and ſean? Savift. j; SNO'UTED. adj, [from ſnout.) Having a ſnout. Brackdenitown, 2 he became ſuck a lover d 
To SNUGGLE. v. 2. i Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like a goat. that I could ſcarce hold him in. 5 ny 
 Snigglzg is thus performed: in a warm day, when the . | — Greau. 2. To ſcent. | - 
water is Joweſt, take a ſtrong ſmall hook, tied to a ſtring | SNOW. z. ſ. [pnap, Saxon; ſee, Dutch.] The ſmall par- The cow looks up, and from afar can find. Dede. 
about a yard long; and then into one of the holes, where an ticles of water frozen before they unite into drops. Locke. The change of heav'n, and fanuffs it in tue wind. N * 
tel may hide hertelf, with the help of a ſhort ſtick put in Benaiah flew a lion in a pit, in time of ſow. 2 Sam. xxili. For thee the bulls rebellow through ne Bro = Dr; Pl 
your bait leiſurely, and as jar as you may conveniently: it Drought and heat conſume ſnowy waters, Job, xxiv. 19. And tempt the itream, and /a thew py 7K ; 
within the fight of it, the cel will bite inſtantly, and as cer- He gives the Winter's ſ#v her airy birth, 125 O'er all the blood-hound boaits ſupertof {Kill 
tainly gorge it: pull him out by degrees. Walton's Angler. | And bids her virgin fleeces clothe the carth. Sandys, To ſcent, to view, to turn, and boldly Kill! 
7. SNIP. v. a. [ juippen, Dutch.] To cut at once with | To SNOW. wv. z. [pnapan, Saxon; ſzeeuwen, Dutch. ] To have His fellows vain alarms rejects with fein, 
icilars, | ſnow fall. | True to the maſter's voice, and learned horn! 
The finus ſhould be laid open, which was it up about | To SNOW, v. a. To ſcatter like ſnow. His noitrils oft, if ancient fame hing ue 
two inches with a pair of probe- ſciſlars, and the inciſed lips If thou be'ſt born to ſee ſtrange ſights, | Trace the fly felon through the tainted dew 3 
aretled, Wiſeman's Surgery. Ride ten thouſand days and nights, | Once ſzuff d, he follows with unalter d aim, 
inen tradeſmen brought extravagant bills, Sir Koger "Till age ſaoxv white hairs on thee. Donne. Nor odours lure him from the choſen games LE 
* ule! to bargain to cut off a quarter of a yard: he wore a pair | SNO'WBALL. A. ſ. [ſro and ball.] A round lump of con- Deep-mouth'd he thunders, and inflam dhe n Tick, 
of icitlars for this purpoſe, and would /uip it off nicely. gelated ſnow. | Springs on relentleſs, and to death purſues: | 
8 Arbuti nat. They paſſed to the Eaſt-riding of Yorkſhire, their com- 3. To crop the candle. 
Putting one blade of the (cilfars up the gut, and the other | pany daily increaſing, like a ſnowball in rolling. Hayward. The late queen's gentlewoman 
up the wound, ſuip the whole length of the fiſtula. Sharp. His bulky folly gathers as it goes, | To be her miſtre{s* miſtreſs! _ & ſwf it 
41. . l. {from the verb.] And, rolling o'er you, like a ⁰νL,uball grows. Dryden. This candle burns not clear: tis I mu bl Henry VIII. 
1, Angie cut with ſciſſars. 3 : A ſnowball having the power to produce in us the ideas of And out it goes. | Sha ANY be beliel 
What! this a fleeve? | white, cold, and round, the powers, as they are in the /zow- Againſt a communion-day our lamps duell, 
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used and our lights ſed, and N more active. 
, ; 


Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
You have got | 
n office for your talents fit, 


To uf the lights, and itir the fire, 


And get a dinner for your hire. Savift. 
„Kur r. 5, > drm breath by the noſe. Eat 
J. To l the pack, they Snuff, they vent, 
And feed {neir hungry noltrils with the icent. Dryden. 
days Humpus, Sir, my maſter bade me pray 
Your company to dine with him to-day : 
He ſuuffs, then follows, up the ſtairs he goes; 1 
deter pulls off his hat, nor cleans his fhues, King. 
nift! tempt. | 
„ T0 kat e ie 16; and ye have fexff'd at it? 
OY | Mel. ii. 13. 
ge re box. 1. ſ. Lauf and box.] The box in which ſnuff is 
e enen leaves a ſur:Fbox on the table, and goeth 
15 beck it up as part ot your vails. Swift, 
wilt. Plume, of amber uh juttly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane. Pope. 


cer FFERS. 1. J {from auf.] The inttrument with which 


k 8 In X | 
* 5 ſnuffed the candle, leave the ſuſters open. 
ME Swwift's Directions to the Buller. 
. 1. [ ſuuffelen, Dutch. ] To ſpeak through 
breath hard through the noſe. : 

\ water-ſpamel came down. the river, ſhewing that he 
hunced tor u duck ; and with a ſruffiing grace, dildaining that 
his melling torce could not as Wel prevail through the water 


W through the air, waited with his eye to fee whether he 


13 $8U FFLE. 
the nole; tO 


could eipy the duck's getung up again. Sidney, 
Bagpipes ot the londeiſt drones, | 
With ſruffing broken-winded tones, 
Wie vialts of air in pockets ſhut, : 
1d nicer than from the gut. Hudibras. 
1- -1me to the ape to deliver his opinion, who {melt and 
fu Hal, and confider'ꝗ on't. Vs L* Eftrange. 
: One clad in purple, | 
Fats and recites fome lamentable rhyme z Ta 
Some fealleils Phillis ina biken note, : 
Saujling at noic, Gel cron ING in his throat. Dryden. 


SN. 9. 2. Luger, Dutch.) To lie clole ; to inudge. 
Tre aue ome Nel, he weil appear'd content, 
4 7 IS Fe fat 5 9 
© ;to have done unis, 10 10 bt ſhent. Srduey. 
if dic cat fl | Sed her: 
rule ole into the chamber. 
deva. a. {from the verb.!) 
1. Cle; frec from any n convenience. 
They 1py'd a country farm, 
Where all was j,, and clean, and warm; 
Por woeds before, aud hills belind, 
Swrd it both from rain and wind. 


J. Ejtraiige. 


- Prior. 
. Cle; out ot notice. 
5 At \V 114.8 
Lie ue, and Bear Witt Crlcks ſay. 
ft > 


3. Sly QF mitdioutly CIDNZS.: 


Ie Sv ug. V. u. | 0 
0. 4 0. (rpa, Saxon; foo, Dutch; jo, German. | 
1. Iu Ke manner, 0 
WT, Nelung compariſon. | 
by) 8 4 1 2 . 
hom the fablesteign of monſtrous ſite, 
Tu anan or cartuborn chat warr'd on Jeve, | | 
E Wn 5 th the arch ff 4] „ AI. 
1 ircich's out huge in length the arch fiend lay. Hizuon, 
Phick as autumnal leaves that ſtrew the brooks | 
In Valombrota, where th' Etrurian ſhades 
uch wer-aich' m embow'r, jo thick beftrewn_ 
icct and lott lay thee. 
Pir'd at firit-fight with what the muſe imparts, 
In {earlets youth we tempt the heights of arts; 
© pleas'd at firſt the tow'ring Alps we try, 


alount o'er the vales, and ſeem to tread the ſæy. 
As into air the purer ſpirits tow, | | 
And lep'rate from their kindred dregs below, 
5; flew her foul to its congenial place. Pope. | 
. To ſuen a degree. SEN T4; 
Vhy 1s his chariot fo long in coming? Judg. v. 28. 


m nothing great, and at the heigut, 
Remo jo long, but its own weight 
Wal ruin it? Or is't blind chance | 


That ſtill deſires ne ſtates t' advance. Ben. Jobirſe Catiline. 


Amoret, my lovely foe, 
Tell me where thy ſtrength does lie; 
Where the pow'r that charms us ſo, 
In thy foul, or in thy eye? 


viewed in my mind, /o tar as 


Waller. 


S 5 
ice then our Arcite is with honour dead, 
V1y thould we mourn that he fo ſoon is reed. Dryden. 
U zom 0ar firſt going into a company of ſtrangers, our be- 


nvolence oraverſionrites towards leveral particular perſons, 
4 * 

ive we have heard them ſpeak, or /e much as know who 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 


lity are. 
We think our fathers fools, /þ wiſe we're grown: 
Var ier tons, no doubt, will think us fo. 

"3 uch d manner. ö 


& [tis regularly anſwered by as or that, but they are ſome- 


Mis omitted; 
3 frow1'd the mighty combatants, taat hell 


rw darker at their frown. 


J A I 4 ? 1 M . 

1 doth not tie me now from chuling new. Suckling. 
Wesen lomethipg equivalent in France and Scotland 3% 
45 1 


T * 
* = 


"HY Father as a relation than dependent. Addiſon. 
de ſome manner. | 
"7 | a 

: 3 A exam les add me to the roll; 

v6, l indeed mine may negles 

B 1 3 > 3 8 C 9 PA o 

_ Oo p opos'd deliverance not i. Milton. 

10 kee 


.* X£Þ up the tutor” 1 
ſpect vou 5 or's authority, 


* the poiſibilities of being. 
dusz ia this manner. 


* tar from thence the mournful fields appear, 
% call d from lovers that inhabit there. mr D 
Dis this deſerve to be rewarded ſo? 


Jou come here a ſtranger or a fcc? 


As the loving coupe way fi together, Venus, to try] 
changed her nanners with her ſhape, turned a 


Cc. | 


8 


[ was able, the beginning 
d progreſs ot arifing world. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. |. 


Pope. 


Iſillan. 


Locke. 
.. : '3 gentieman is a perſon of good ſenſe, and knows that 
d el) much in Sir Roger's eſteem, / that he lives in the 


. ute him with great re- 
: net, and cauſe all your family to do ſo too. Locke. 
cording to the multifariouſnels of this immutability, / 
orris. 


Dryden. 


— 


| 


Pope. | 


Milton. 


SOA 


It concerns every man, with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs, to èu- 


quire into thoſe matters whether they be fo or not. Tullotfdn. | 


No nation ever complained they had too broad, too deep, 
or too many rivers; they underitand better than ſo, how to 
value thoſe ineſtimable gitts of nature. . Bentley, 

So when the firſt bold veilel dar'd the ſeas, 

High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his ſtrain. Pope. 

Whether this be trom an habitual motion of the animal 
ſpirits, or from the alteration of the conititution, by ſome 
more unaccountable way, this is certain that /c it is. Locke, 


7. Therefore; for this reaton; in oonſequence of this. 


The god, though loth, yet was conſtrain'd t'obey; 
For longer time than that, no living wight, 
Below the earth, might ſuffer'd be to itay : | 
So back again him brought to living light.” Fairy Queer, 
It he ſet induitriovily and fincerely to perform the com- 
mands of Chriſt, he can have no ground of doubting but it 
ſhall prove {uccetsful to him, and / all that he hath to do 15 


to endeavour by prayer and ule of the means, toquality him-. 
Hammond's Fundamentals, | 


leit for this bletled condition. 
Some are fall'n, to diſobedience rali'n 
And fo from heav'n to deepelt hell. Milton's Pay, Loft, 
God makes him in his own image an intellestual creature, 
and / capable of dominion, Locke, 


8. On thete terms; noting a conditional petition: anlwered | 


by as. : | 
O goddeſs! tell what I would fay, | 
Thou know'lt it, and I feel too mich to pray, 
So grant my iuit, as I enforce my might, 
In love to be thy champion. Pryden's 
Here then exchange we mutually torgivencts ; 
So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 
My perjuries to thee be all forgotten; 
As here my foul acquits thee ot my death, 


As lire I part without an angry thought. Rowe, 
So may kind rains their vital moiſture yield, | 
And twell the future harveſt of thy field. Pope. 


9. Provided that; on condition that; 220do. 


| Be not ſad: | 
Evil into the mind of God or man - 
Nay come and go, /o unapprov'd, and leave : 
No pot or blame behind. Milton's Paradile Loft. 
$9 the doctrine be but wholeſome and edifying, though 
there thould be a want of exaRtneis in the manner of ſpeak- 
ing or reaſoning, it may be overlooked, - Aiteroury, 
| Too much of love thy haplets friend has prov'd, 
Too many giddy tooliih hours are gone : 
May the remaining few know only friendſhip: 
§o thou, my deareſt, trueit, beſt Alicia, 
Vouchſafe to lodge me in thy gentle heart, 
A partner there; I will give up mankind, 


allumption of another, anſwering to as, 


As 4 war thould be undertaken upon a juit motive, % a | 


ho en- 


prince ought te conlider the condition he is in when 
_—_ | | Swift, 


ters on it. 


| 11, It fomctimes anſwers to the word or ſentence going before, 


and returns the ſente. | | | 
Why thinks his wife is virtuous, though not /, 
Is pleas'd and patient till the truth he know, Denham. 
Angling is ſomething like poetry, men are tobe hurt . 
| | 1 - Weken's Auuler. 
One may as well ſav, that the conflagration ſhall be valy 


national, as to ſa chat the deluge was: ſo, Bur hel. 
| However {0it within theiatelves they are, 

= 7 h , *1\ be 5 + | Re 5 8 N | 

10 you. ktNey wit UE Vantuue DY GEIDUP 3 SI 
For having once been guilty, ell they Know 

Toa revengetul prince they iti are /. Myden. 


He was great ere fortune made him /. 
I laugh at every one, id an old cymck, veho Taughs at | 
me. Do vou-/5# replied the philoſopher : then you nv# ti 
merrieit life of any man in Athens. | AQ jo77. 
They are beautiful in tnemiclves, and much more /in 
that noble language peculiar to that great poet. Adv7/or, 
Common-place books have been long wed by induttrious 
young divines, and ſtill continue fo, 5 „ Swift; 
As to his uling lud:crous expretiions, my opinion is, that 


they are not %. 7 8 Pope. 
The bleit to-day is as completly /, 
As who began a thoufand years 430. Pope. 
12. Thus it is; this 15 the itte. . 
How forrow thakes him! | TT 
So, now the tenipeſt tears him up by th* roots, 5 
And on the ground extends the noble ruin. Dryden. 
13. At this point; at this time. 5 
. Vhen 5 8 
With wild wood. leaves and weeds I ha' ſtrew'd his grave, 
And onit ſaid a century of prayers, | | | 
Such as I can, twice o', I'll weep and ſigh; 


And, leaving 16 his ſervice, follow you. Shakeſpeare, 
14. It notes a kind of abrupt beginning, Well. 
O, /, and had you a council | 
Ot ladies too? who was your ſpeaker, 
Madam ? -:./* Wes ili 
15. It ſometimes is little more than an expleave, thougli it im- 
plies ſome latent or ſurd compariſon. : | 
An aſtringent is not quite /o proper, where relaxing the 
urinary paſſages is neceſſary. 5 Arbuthnot. 
16. A word of aſſumption; thus be it. 
I! nere is Percy; if your father will do me any honour, ſo; 
if not, let him kill the next Percy hunielf. Shakeſpeare. 
L will never bear a baſe mind: if it be my deſtiny, „e: it 
it be not, ſo, No man is too good to ſerve his prince. 


5 hakeſpeare. 


17. A torm of petition. | 
7 Ready A th' appellant and defendant, 1 
The armourer Sh. 55 man, to enter the liſts, 
So pleaſe your highneſs to behold the fight. Shakeſpeare. 
18. Somuch as, However much. This is, I think, an irregular 
expreſſion. 8 | 8 : 
$9 much as you admire the beauty of his verſe, his pas 
is full as good. : ; e. 
19. So { . An exclamation _ ep Lang or known. 
thee linger in thy pain: | 
> om eas. Shakeſpeare's Othells, 
20. So ſo. [ca caſt, Italian.] Indifferentiy; not much amiſs 
ks! I for his years he's tall; 
He's not very tall; yet for his years Be 509 5 
His leg is but ſo ſo: and yet tis well. Shakeſpeare. 
Deliver us from the nauſeous repition of As and 1 4 
iters 11 them fo, are continua N 
one 9 8 ; Felton on the Claſſicks. 
21. So then. Thus then it is that; therefore. 
$9 then the e ſtand; bat as at — 3 = 
ime ſhall prompt them, to m 
Upon 5 SY ae re Shake, eare”s Coriolanus. 
To a war are required a juſt quarrel, ſufficient forces, and 
a prudent choice of the deſigns; fo then, 1 0 3 L 
the forces, and propound varie 4 
me quarre' „ ; j 46.55 War with Spain. 
To SOAK, v. u. Laer Saxon.] 
. To lie ſteeped in moiſture. : 
OT For 8 in ſoaking will draw in 
More than the common blocks. 
by degrees into pores. i 
8 3 - earth in — froſts upon a hollow veſſel, 
putting a canvaſs between, and pour water upon it, ſo as to 


Shakeſpeare. 


Knight's Tale. 


| Powe. 
10. In hike manner; noting conceſlion of one propoſition and 


Zo Wok. 


Di; 4 | 
ee 


Fohnſon's C atiline. | 


| To SOB. V. a. To ſoak. 


8 0 B 
Heal through: it will make a harder ice in the veſſel, and leſs 
apt to diſtolve than ordinarily, Bacon. 
Rain ſoaking into the ſtrata, which lie near the ſurtace; 
bears with it all ſuch moveable matter as occurs, I Bd 0. 
* o drink gluttonouſly and intemperately. Luis is a low 
Im, * * 
Let a drunkard ſee that his health decays, his eſtate waſtes, 
yet the habitual thirſt after his cups drive him to the taveriy 
though he has in his view the lots of health and plenty; the 
leait of which he conteſſes is tar greater than the tickling of 
his palate with a glafs of wine, or the idle chat of a loaking 
club, 5 . Lackes 
To SOAK. vv. a. CA | | 
1. Jo macerate in any moiſture; to ſteepz to keep wet till 
moitture is imbibed ; to drench. Si NL 3 
Many of our princes 
Lie drown'd and foat'd in mercenary blood 
So do our Vulgar drench their pealant limbs | 
In bleod of princes, Shateſpeare's Henry V. 
Tha land ſhall be /oaked with blood. Hatah, xxxiv. 7. 
here deep Galetus ſoaks the yellow lands. Dryden, 
Thou whole lite's a dream of lazy pleaſure z 
"Tis all thy bus'neis, bus'nels how to ſhun 
To batk thy naked body in the ſun; 
uppling thy ſtiſten'd joints with tragrant oil; 
Then in thy ſpacious garden walk a while, 
o luck the motiture up and h it in. Dryden. 
| Wormwood, put into the brine you ſoak your corn in, pres 
vents the birds eating it, Mortimer, 
2. Lo drain; to exhauſt, This ſeems to be a-cant term, 
| Plants that graw much nourichment from the earth, and 
fo8* and exhauſt it, hurt all things that grow by chem. Bacon. 
A greater ſparer than a taver; for though he had tuch 
means to accumulate, yet his forts and his garrlions, and his 
tealtings, wacrein he was only ſumptuous, could not but 
aa lus exchequer, | | Wotton, 
SOAP. 2. /. [rape, Saxon; ſapo, Latin.] A ſubſtance uſed 
min wathing, made of a lixivium of vegetable alkaline aſhes 
and any unctuous ſubſtance. | x 
Soap is a mixture of a fixed alkaline ſalt and oil; its vir- 
tues are cleanſing, penetrating, attenuating, and reſolving; 


a %% e. | Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
He is like a refiner's fire, and like tullers ſpap. Malachi. 
A bubble blown with water, firſt made tenacious by di- 
folving a little %% in it, atter a while will appear tinged 
with a great variety of colours. Newton's Opticks.. 
Soap-ecarth is found in great quantity on the land near the 
banks of the river Hermus, teven miles from Smyrna. 
5 | _- Woodward. 
_  Soap-aſhes are much commended, after the ſoap boilers 
have done with tuem, for cold or four lands. Mortin:r. 
As rain-water diminithes their falt, fo the moiltening of 
them with chamber-lee or /oap-ſuds adds thereto. : 
; MT f . Mortiuner, 
SOAPBOILER, 2. /. | ſoap and beil,} One whoſe trade is to 
make ſoap. -. | e | : 
A. jooþb%ilor condoles with me on the duties on caſtle- ſoap. 
: Addijon's Spectator. 
n, f. Is a ſpecics of campion. Millar, 
19 SOAR, V. 2. | forare, Italian.) = 


1. Totlyalott; to tower; to mount; properly to fly without 
any vitble acyon of the wings, 1 | 
| | Feather'd toon and fledg'd, | 

bo umm'd their pens, and ſoai ing th' air ſublime, 
2 Vir f cling deſpis d ine ground. - Milton,” 
2. To mount intelleckually; to tewer with the mind, + 
is but a bate ignoble mind — 8 
That mounts no Migher than a bird can ſcar. _ Shakeſp, 
. How tigh a pitch his relolution ſoars. Shakeſpeare, 
Valour ſearsabove - LE 
What the world calls mistortune and afflickions. Addiſon. 
3. To rite high.. Es Ty „ 
Who ulpires mult down as low 


— 


Milton. 


f As high he faer'd, Io 
Flames rite gad fink by ſits; at laſt they ehr 
Inone bright blaze, aud then delicend no more. Dryden. 


Wien tv lows Let ſoar high, and ſport in air, 


lle told us that the welkin woula be clear. Gay. 
SOAR. 2. J. [from the verb.] Towering flight. 
| 85 Within ſear = 
Of tow'ring eagles, to all the fowls he ſeems 
A phoenix. | Milion. 


To SoB. v. u. peob, zead, complaining, Sax. Perhaps it is 
a mere 0n0matep{.mia copied from the found. } To heave au- 
dibly with convuliive forrow ; to high with convulſion. 

When thy warhke {ather, like a child, 
Told the fad ſtory of my father's death, 
Ile twenty times made pauſe to job und weep. 
As if her life and death lay on bis taying, 
Some tears ſhe ſhed, with {;ghs and ſobbinys mixt, 
As if her hopes were dead through tus delaying. Fairfax. 
She ſigh'd, ſhe c, and furious with deſpair, 
She rent her garments, and the tore her hair. Dryden, 
When children have not the power to obtain their delire, 
they will, by their clamour ond ſobbing, maintain their title 
to it. | 3 Locke on Education. 
= He ſobbing ſees _ r 


The glades, mild-opening to the golden day. Thomſon. 
Sos. 2. . from the verb.] A convulſive ſigh; à convulhre 
act of reſpiration obſtrucicd by forrow, 
Break heart, or choak with /obs my hated breath; 
Do thy own work, admit no foreign death. Dryden, 
There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 

The ſhort thick fob, loud {cream, and ſhriller ſquall, $2v4/?, 

A wond'rous bag with both her hands the binds ; 
There the collects the force of female lungs, | 
Sighs, ſobs, and paſſions, and the war of tongues. Pepe. 

A cant word, 
The tree being /obbed and wet, lwells. 
So ER. adj. [ ſebrivs, Latin; ſobre, French. 
1. Temperate, particularly in liquours; not drunken. 
Live a ſober, righteous, and godly lite. Commor Proper, 
The vines give wine to the drunkard as well as tothe e 
man. | Taylor's Worthy Communicate 
No ſober temperate perſon, natſocver other tins he nity 
be guilty of, can look with complacency upon the drunken- 
nels ay ſottiſhneſs of his neighbour, S0ulh's Sermons. 
2. Not overpowered by drink, | 
A law there is among the Grecians, whereof Pittacus is 
author; that he which being overcome with drink did then 
ſtrike any man, ſhould ſuifer puniſhment double, as muchas 
if he had done the ſame thing being ſober. Heoker, 
3. Not mad; right in the underftanding. 
Another, who had a great genius for tragedy, following 
the fury of his natural temper, made every man and woman 
in his plays ſtark raging mad: there was not a {aber perion 
to be had; all was tempeſtuous and bluſte ing. Dryden. 
No ſober man would put himſelf into danger, for tie up- 
plauſe of eſcaping without breaking his neck. Dryden. 
4. Regular; calm; free from inordinate paſſion. 
This ſame young ſober- blooded boy a man cannot make 
him laugh. Shakeſpeare. 

Cieca travelled all over Peru, and is a grave and ſover wii - 

ter. Abbat's Deſcription of the Worid., 

Young men likewiſe exhort to be ſober minded. Tt, 11. 6. 


Shak:ſp. 


Wortimon, 


The governour of Sestland being of great e 
5 | | | : 


— 


an ſany mixture of any oily lubitance with talt may be called . 


ſober judgment, amply performed his duty both before the 
1 Fe in the fie rig of Hayward. 
Theſe confuſions diſpoſed men of any ſober underſtanding 
to wiſh for peace. Clarendon. 
Among them ſome ſober men confeſſed, that as his ma- 
jeity's affairs then ſtood, he could not grant it. Clarendon. 
To theſe, that ſober race of men, whole lives 
Religious, titled them the ſons of God, 
$l:all yield up all their virtue, all their fame 
Ignobly to the trains and to the {miles 


Ot theſe tair atheiſts. Milton. 


2. Eaſy to mix in friendly gaiety ; companionable, | 
Withers adieu ! yet not with thee remove | 
Thy martial ſpirit or thy ſocial love. Pope. 
3. Conlilting in union or converſe with another, 
Thou in thy ſecrecy although alone, 
Belt with thytelt accompany'd, leck'it not | 
Social communication, Milton. 
SO'CIALNESS. 2. . [from ſucial.] The quality of being ſo- 
cial. . | . 
SOCIETY. . . [ fociete, French; ſocietas, Latin. ] 
1. Union of many in one general interett. _ 
2. Numbers united in one intereſt; community, 


SOE'VER. adv. [ ſo and ever.] Aword pro 


SO'FA, 2. /. {I believe 


5. Serious; lolemn; grave. 
Petruchio ſhall 
Offer me, diſguis'd in /o robes, 


To old Baptiſta as a ſchoolmaſter. Shakeſpeare. 
| Come, civil night, | ; 
Thou ſober- ſuited matron, all in black. Shake/peare. | 
Twilight grey 
Had in her ſober liv'ry all things clad. Milton. 


- What parts gay France from jober Spain, 
A little riüng rocky chain: 
Ot men born ſouth or north th' hill, 


Thoſe leldom move; theſe ne'er ſtand ſtill. Prior. Solitude lometimes is belt /ociety, 
Swift and he deſpis'd the farce of ſtate, And ſhort retirement urges ſweet return. Milton. | 
The ſober tollies of the wile and great. Pope. | 4. Partnerthip; union on equal terms, | 25 
See her ſober over a ſampler, or gay over a jointed baby. | Among unequals what ſociety can ſort ? Milton. 
| | Pope. Heav'n's greatneſs no /oczety can bear; | 


To SO'BER. wv. a. [from the adjective.] To make ſober. 

A little learning is a dang'rous thing | | 

Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ipring; _ 
There ſhallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking large er. us again. Pope. 
 SO'BERLY. adv. [from ſober.] | 
1. Without intemperance. | 
2. Without 3 s | 
3. Temperately; moderately. 8 3 

l Lot mp 2 think ſoberly of his forces, except his mi- 
litia of natives be valiant ſoldiers. | Bacon. 

. Coolly; calmly. | 
| X Whinever 8 are chaſtiſed, 
| paſſion, and ſoberly laying on the blows lowly. 
\SO'BERNESS. #.f. {from ſober. ] 0 

1. Temperance in drink . 

Keep my body in temperance, ſoberneſs, and chaſtity, 
2. Calmnets ; freedom from enthuſiaſm; coolneſs. 5 

A perton noted for his ſoberneſs and ſkill in ipagyrical pre- 

parations, made Helmont's experiment ſucceed very _ 5 
: | oyle. 

7 neſs of Virgil might have ſhewn him the diffe- 

. fora 1 Dryden Dufreſnoy. | 

SOBRIETY. 2. /. [from ſobriete, French; jobrius, Latin, ] 
1. Temperance in drink; ſoberneſs: 5 
Drunkenneſs is more uncharitable to the ſoul, and in Scrip- 
ture is more declaimed againit than gluttony; and _/o5rzety 
hath obtained to ſignify temperance in drinking. Taylor. 
2, Prelent freedom from the power ot ſtrong liquour. 
3. General temperance. | 
In ſetting comn th ö 
need that the book ſhould mention either the learning of a fit, 


or the unhtnels of an ignorant miniſter, more than that he | 


which deſcribeth the manner how to pitch a field, mould 
ſpeak of moderation and ſobriety in diet. | 
4. Freedom from inordinate paſſion. 


The libertine could not prevail on men of virtue 3 o- 
i 1 5 oget s. | 


briety to give up their religion. 
g. Calma; coolneſs. it. _ 

We will enquire with all {4br2ety and ſeverity, whether 
there be in the footſteps of nature tranſmiſſion 
immateriate virtues, and what the force of imagination is. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Sobriety in our riper years is the effect of a well concocted 


warmth ; but where the principles are only phlegm, what | 
can be expected but an inſipid manhood, and ſtupid old in- 


| Dryden. 


fancy? ns nn | 
It ſometimes Ovid appears too gay, there is a ſecret grace- 


| fulnels of youth which accompanies his writings, though | 


the ſtayednels and ſobriety of age be wanting. Dryden, 
6. Seriouſneſs; gravity. AF IE © Le 
Mirth makes them not madd | 
| | Denham. 


Nor ſobriety ſad. | 75 
SO'CCA Ho n. J. { ſoc, Fr. a ploughſhare; ſoccagium, barba- 
rous Lat. ; | 
our or huſbandly ſervices to be performed to the lord of the 
fee. All ſervices due for land being knight's ſervice, or 


 faccag?; ſo that whatever is not knight's ſervice, is ſoccage. 


This /iccage is of three Kinds; a ſoccage of tree tenure, where 
2 man holdeth by free ſervice of twelve pence a-year for all 


manner of ſervices. Soccage of ancient tenure 1s of land of 


ancient demeſne, where no writ original ſhall be ſued, but 
the writ ſecundum conſuetudinem manerit, Soccage of baſe 
tenure is where thole that hold it may have none other writ 
dut the menflraverunt; and ſuch ſockmen hold not by cer- 
tain ſervice. 5 25 7 ©. nes, 

Te lands are not holden at all of her majeſty, or not 

holden in chief, but by a mean tenure in /occage, or by 
knight's ſervice. 1 Bacon. 
sO CABLE. adj. ¶ ſociable, French ; ſociabilis, Latin. ] 

1. Fit to be conjoined. „ : 

Another law toucheth them as they are ſoc:zable parts 
united into one body; a law which bindeth them each to 
lerve unto other's good, and all to prefer the good of the 
whole before whatſoever their own particular, Hooker. 

2. Ready to unite in a general intereſt, : Ly 

| o make man mild, and ſoczable to man; 
To cultivate the wild licentious ſavage 
With n diſcipline. 5 | 

„Friendly; familiar: converſible. 

2 13 Them thus — 6, beheld | 
With pity heav'n's high King, and to him call'd | 
Raphael, the ſociable ſpirit, that deign'd "Wu 
To travel with Tobias. Milton. 

4. Inclin'd to company. | ; 
? In children ack Jolitude and ſilence I like not, nor any 
thing born before his time, as this mult needs be in that o- 
ciable and expoſed age. Iz | Wotton, 
$0'CIABLENESS. 2. /. [from foctable.] 

1. Inclination to company and converſe. — 

Such as would call her friendſhip love, and feign 

To fociableneſs a name profane. oY 

'The two main properties of man are contemplation and 

Hociableniſſs, or love of converſe. More. 
2. Freedom of converſation; good rr fy 8 1 

lle always uſed courteſy and modeity, diſliked of none; 

ſometimes ſociableneſs and fellowſhip well liked by many. 

7 | ayward, 

SO'CIABLY. adv, {from ſociable.) Converſibly; as a com- 
panion. : 


Yet not terrible, _ 
That I ſhould fear; nor ſociably mild, | 
As Raphael, that I ſhould much confide; ah 
But ſolemn and ſublime. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


SO'CIAL. adj. [ focialis, Latin.) 


1. Relating to a general or publick intereſt ; relating to ſociety. 
To love our neighbour as ourſelves is fuch a fundamental 


truth for regulating human ſociety, that 7 that alone one 


3- Company; converſe, 


them, and toot them too. 


. 


Jet it be done without 15 
Locke. | 


Common Prayer. 


own the form of common prayer, there was no | 


Hooker, | | 


any ſuch trantmiſſion of | 


In law, is a tenure of lands for certain infert- 


Addiſon's Cato. 


Donne. 


As the practice of piety and virtue is agreeable to ourrea- 

ſon, ſo is it for the intereſt of private perſons and publick 

ſocieties. | zulolſon. 

5 To make ſoctety 

The ſweeter welcome, we will keep ourſelf 

Till tupper-time alone. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
WhutI was big in clamour, came there a man, 

Who having teen me in my worler ſtate, 

Shunn'd my abhorr'd foctciy, Shakeſþ. King Lear. 


Servants he made, and thoſe thou want'ſt not here. 

5 | Dryden. 
SOCK. 2. f. | ſoccus, Latin; pocc, Saxon; ſocke, Dutch. ] 
1. Something put between the toot and ſhoe. 3 
Ere I lead this life long, I'll fow nether ſocks, and mend 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
A phylician, that would be myſtical, preſcribeth tor the 
rheum to walk continually upon a camomile alley; mean- 
ing he ſhould put camomile within his /ocks. Bacon. 
2. The thoe of the ancient comick actors, taken in poems for 
comedy, and oppoſed to buſkin or tragedy. e 
I hen to the well-trod ſtage anon, 
If Johnſon's learned {ck be on, | 
Or ſweeteſt Shakelipeare, fancy's child, 


. = Milton, 


Wal ble his native wood- notes wild. 
Great Fletcher never treads in buſkins here, 
Nor greater Johnſon dares in ſocks appear 
But gentle Simkin jult reception finds 
Amidit the monument ot vanith'd minds. Dryden. 


On two figures of actors in the villa Mathei at Rome, we 
ee the faſhion of the old ſack and larva, Addiſon. 
SO'CKET. .#.f. | ſouchette, French.]]]]]/! 
1. Any hollow pipe; generally the hollow of a candleſticx. 

Two goodly beacons ſet in watches ſtead, CN 
Therein gave light, and flam'd continually ; 
For they of living fire molt {ubtilly ET 
Were made, and ſet in hiiver jockets bright. Fairy Queen. 

She at your flames would toon take fire, 
And like à candle in the ſocket 

Diſlolve. | 55 
The nightly virgin ſees | 

When ſparkling lamps their ſputt'ring light advance, 
And in the ſockets oily bubbles dance. Dry den. 
Ihe ſtars amaz'd ran backward from the ſight, 


Hudibras. : 


| Two dire comets | | . 
In their own plague, aud fire have breath'd their laſt, 
Or dimly in their linking ſockets frown. Dryden. 
Too nurte up the vital . as long as the matter will 
laſt, is not always good huſbandry; it 1s much better to co- 
ver it with an extinguiſher of honour, than let it conſume 
till it burns blue, and lies agonizing within the ſocket, 
a. length goes out in ng perfume. Collier. 
2. The receptacle of the eye. | 5 
His eye-balls in their hollow ſockets ſink; 
Berett of ſleep he loaths his meat and drink; 
He withers at his heart, and looks as wan 
As the pale ſpectre of a murder'd man. 
3. Any hollow that receives ſomething inſerted. 


Dryden. 


the five brethren of the roſe, and ſockets of gilliflowers. 


Gomphoſis is the connection of a tooth to its ſocket, 


As the weight leans wholly upon the axis, the grating and 
rubbing of theſe axes againſt the ſocters wherein they qe 
placed, will cauſe ſome inaptitude and reſiſtency to that w- 


5 On either tide the head produce an ear, 
And linka ſocket for the ſhining ſhare. 
SOCKETCHISEL. 7. / 2 | | 
Carpenters, tor their rougher work, uſea ſtronger ſort of 
_ chiſels, and diſtinguiſh them by the name of ſocketchi/els ; 


| Dryden. 


ſtrong wooden ſprig made to fit into the ſocket. 
SocLE. 1. /. [ With architects. A flat ſquare member, un- 
der the bates of pedeſtals of ſtatues and vaſes: it ſerves as a 
foot or ſtand. 5 | Bailey. 
So cuax, or Soccager. 2. ſ. [rocarman, Saxon. ] A tort oi 


which there are three kinds. See SOCCAGE, Convel, 
SO'COME. 2. /. {In the old law, and in Scotland.] A cuſtom 


mill. | 
SoD. 2. ſ. | ſozd, Dutch. ] A turf; a clod. 
h 570 Een hall 3 fads on thee beſtow; 
Alas! the ſexton is thy banker now. 
Here fame ſhall dreis a ſweeter d, 
Than fancy's feet have ever trod. 
Sop. The preterite of ſeethe. 
| Never caldron /od 
With ſo much tervour, ted with all the tore | 
That could enrage it. Chapman. 
Jacob ſod pottage, and Eſau came from the field taint, 
= | Gen. XXV. 29. 
SODA'LITY., 2. ſ. [ ſodalitas, Latin.] A fellowſhip; a fra- 
ternity. 
A = confraternity was inſtituted in Spain, of the flaves 
of the Bleſſed Virgin, and this ſodality ettablithed with large 
indulgencies. | Stilling fleet. 


Can ſodden water, their barley broth, 
Deco their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat? Shakeſp. 
Sodden buſineſs! there's a ſtew'd phraſe indeed. Shak. 
Thou ſodden-witted lord; thou haſt no more brain than 

I have in my elbows. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſfila. 
Try it with milk ſodden, and with cream. Bacon. 
Mix it with ſodden wines and raiſins. Dryden. 
enerally written ſolder, from ſoldare, Italian; /elidare, 
atin.] To cement with ſome metallick matter. 
He that ſmootheth with the hammer, encourageth him 
that ſmote the anvil, ſaying, It is ready for ſodering. J. xli. 
" SO'DER. . J. Metallick cement. 
Still the difficulty returns, how theſe hooks were male : 
what is it that faſtens this /oder, and links theſe firſt prin- 
ciples of bodies intoa chain ? Collier on Pride. 
SO E. n. ſ. [ Jae, Scottiſh.) A large wooden veſſel with hoops, 
tor holding water; a cowl. 


2. Not rugged; not rough. 


3. Ductile; not unchangeable of form, 


8. Placid; ttill; eaſy. 
And, ſhrunk within the.r ſockets, lo{t their light. Dryden. | 


and 


The fockets and ſupporters of flowers are agured 3 as in 
| 
Bacon. 


Wiſeman. 


tation of the cylinder which would otherwiſe entue. Wilkins. | 


their ſhank made with a hollow ſocket a-top, to receive a | | 
Mo xon. | 
tenant that holds lands and tenements by ſoccage tenure, of 


of tenants being obliged to grind their corn at their lord's | 
| Do Bailey. 


Sevift. 


Collins.” 


SO'DDEN. [ The participle paſſive of ſeethe.] Boiled lecthed, 


ToSO'DER. v. 4. | ſouder, French; ſouderen, Dutch. It is | 


SOF 


little into it firſt, for one baſon | 1 
many ſoe- fils. ; vll you may fetch y 0 
- ye 
a pronoun or adverb, as whoſoever; wh P Ay Joined win 
What great thingſoover a man propoſes 7} dovſiews 
he ſhould think of atchieving it by titty o do in h hy 
What love ſgew'er by an heir 1s ſhown Tenpl, 
Or you could ne'er ſulpeet my loval! wow ; 
an caltern Word.] A lende a 
| 2 


hita on Which he fat ard 
Cu 


covered with carpets. 

The king leaped off from the 
cried out, Tis my Abdallah ! 
SOFT. adj. Lrepx, Saxon; [aft, Dutch.] 
1. Not hard, 

Hard and ſoft are names we give things NEE 
to the conſtitutions of our own bodies im relation 
hard, which will put us to pain ſooner than cles al 
by the prelime of any part of our bodirs; ne fiewe, 

which changes the lituation of its par ts upol and that oft 

bon an cal) (ouch 

Some bodies are hard, and ſome forts the Lick. 

cauſed by the jejunenels of the ſpirits N de bardnets 1 
gree, make them not only hard, bui "Frag i a greater, 
Hot and cold were in one hody fixt,” ; 


And /oft with hard, and Ji 


Urn, 
— PLOT. Uxt Draa 
| aks. 


What went ye out for to ſee? 1 


N man c 
ment? behold, they that wear / lothed 


Ls in % % 
* N Fg ran * 2 x of 1a 
houſes. J nent ay 


tm K1 0 
Matth, v. . 
Spirits can either tex aſſume; {© ſoft | 
And uncompoundedis their eſſen. ne 
4. Facile; flexible; not reſolute; yielding = 
A tew divines of fo // and ſervile tempers as gr. 
them to ſo ſudden acting and compliance. . Gtlpoſel 
„Once king is too // and ealy ; another too Fe ng Charte, 
5. Tender; timorous. 2 o ferz. L Has 
What he hath done famoully, he did it to tl 
though /t conſcienced men can be content fi * 
ö for his country. 1 . Shakeſpeare nh It Wag 
However foft within themſelves they are — 
To you they will be valiant by deſpair FER i 
Curlt be the verſe, how well ſoe'er it fov Da. 
That tends to make one worthy man my toe |; 
Give virtue ſcandal, innocence a ;ear. ps 
Or from the ſoft ey'd virgin ſteal a tear 
6. Mild; gentle 3 ay not ſevere. 85 
Fe ound my neat were flint like Fdward'e. 
Or Edward's ſoft and pitiful "pt ogy 's 


T - K. 7 Ws 
| Our torments may become as feft as now rr oh 


Milan. 


| Pie, 


Malin % 


P.M, 


Yet It his nature, though ſevere his Wes 

lis anger moral, and his wildom gay. 

7. Meek; civil; complaiſant. hh 

| Thou art their ſoldier, and being bred in broils 
ait not the /of7 way, which thou dott conteſs : 

Were fit for thee to uſe, as they to claim | | 

In aſking their good loves. Shakeſpeare's Cerislam, 


On her /oft axle while ſhe paces even 
She bears thee of? with the ſmooth air along. Att 
There foft-extended, to the murmuring and 
Oi the high porch, | 
9. Effeminate; viciouſly nice. 
This ſenſe is alſo miltreſs of an art 
Which to /of? people ſweet pertumes doth fell: 
Though this dear art doth little good impart, : 
dince they ſmell beſt, that do of nothing ſinell. Davie, 
An idle and At courle of lite is the ſource of r ry 
| Pleaſures, | Notes on the OA. 
10. Delicacy; elegantly tender. 3 


Her form more /oft and feminine. Min. 
Leſs winning ſoft, lels amiably mild. Maas. 


11. Weak; ſimple. | | 
The deceiver ſoon found this of place of Adam's, and 

_ Innoceney itſelf did not ſecure him. ©, Glarvilh 

12. Gentle; not loud; not rough. 
Her voice was ever , ee Tr oo 

Gentle, and low, an cxceilent thing in women, Sale}. 
The Dorian mood of flutes and 75/ recorders, Aal. 
When ſome great and gracious monarch dies, 

Soft whiſpers firſt, and mournful murmurs rite 

Among the fad attendants ; then the ſound 


Soon gathers voice. Deu. 
Soft whilpering thus to Neſtor's ſon, 

His head lee young Ithacus begun. Pipe 
13. Smooth ; flowing. | th 

The ſolemn nightingale tun'd her /// lays. Miter, 


Soft were my numbers, who could take oftence, 
When ſmooth deſcription held the place of cute. Pipe 
Hark, the numbers 4 and clear, x 
Gently teal upon the car. Wa 
14. Not forcible; not violent, 3s 
Sleep falls with flumb'rous weight. 
SOFT, iuterj. Hold; ſtop; not fo faſt. 

But /2/t, I pray you; did King Richard then 
Proclaum my brother, * +. © Shake, aug I. 
OY Oh, come in Emilia; : 
Soft, by and by, let me the curtains draw, Shale, 

Bui /, my muſe, the world is wide, | 
And all at once was not deſcry'd. 
| To SOFTEN, wv. a. [from .I.] 
1. To make ſoft; to make lets bard. EN 
Bodies, into which the water will enter, long ſeething'v'l 
| W than indurate. Bacen's Natural li, 
T heirarrow's point they ien in the tune, 
And founding hammers bicak its barbed frame. 00. 
2. To intencrate to; make leſs fierce or obltinate; t0 moch. 
I will ten ſtony hearts. | Mito 
Our fricads fee not our faults, or conceal them, of ſia 
them by their reprelentation. ; 27 
I would correct the harſh ex preſſions ot one pr 
ſoftening and reconciling methods. : 15 
3. To make eaſy; to compete; to make placid; to 1 
to palliate; to alleviate. 
Call round her tomb each obiect of defire, 
Bid her be all that chears or eus life, 
The tender fitter, daughter, friend, and wife, 
Mulick the fierceſt griefs can charm z 
Muſick can /ofter pain to eaſe, Patt. 
And maxe deſpair and madneſs pleaſe. N 
4. To make lels harſh. 
He bore his great commiſſion in his look, _ — 
But ſweetly temper'd awe, and /o/ten'd all he ge 7 


? 7775 
e. 


Suclig. 


gi 


Fah. 


ridl to 
„ 


To > Abdel . u. 
I. To grow leſs hard. : " acirot 
Many bodies, that will hardly melt, will Ter 5, 15 

in the Seng : : * Bacmn's Natural Hil! 
2. To pou leſs obdurate, cruel, or obſtinate. 


e may ien at the ſight of the child; 


n1ight determine all the caſes in Jacial morality, Locke. 


A pump grown dry will yield no water; but pouring a 


The ſilence often of pure innocence chat: en 
Per ſuades, when ſpeaking fails. N 
SO'FTLY. adv. {from ft.] 
1. Without hardneſs. | 15 
2. Not violently; not forcibly. Sai 


Ulyiles ſleeps profound. Po, | 


fl 


etch IÞ ag 
Vineg ws 

ed win 
bows with 


im bis lite, | 


Tenpl. 


D 0 
lend > 


be ſat, ard 
Guardia, 


ws: It, 


Ky ck, 
Licke, 
hardnej, is 
gicate, lite 
an, 


le n Kine; 
latth, Xi, 8 
* 


Min 
as dil POled 
ing (Hartes, 
Y. I Ejiras, 
that end; 


lay, It Wag 
4 orig, 


| | Pie, 


Sho þ 7 care, 


eVetie, 
Malta R 


LA. 
ils, 
ls. 


s Corialnm, 


e of rin nd] 
z the Oily, 
Man. 
Mitch, 
\dam's, and 
Glaxyill, 


en. Shake. 
lers. Malis. 
lies, 
ile 
5 Drain, 
Pipe, 


Aiken, 

ence, 
ente. Pope. 
Phi. 


? 77 7 
e. 


hen F 
2 Heury IV, 


F bake/peart 
Sucllig. 


ſcething uil 
* 
ural Hijioty: 


-y 
me. Cc. 
to moll. 
Malia. 
m, or ſa 
Ada: 
ne pats, of 
Mata. 
to mi 


(poke. 
ap0 Drit 75 


In; 05 l 


ral Hife. 


elt, 


800 


lid : 
in 4 man treadeth very 
* * 
loudly + ; EY 
Wege This cloaths, and went /ofHy. 1 Kings, xxi. 24. | 
ar” this dark ſilence 12405 5 tne 1 
en'ral's tent direct your Reps, 
And to oy 
at iy þ 6 « 1 
& Ge wil diſmiſs me, 
ad lay me ſoftly in my native duſt, 
5 ay the rorteit of ill-manag'd truſt, 
5 With a wreath of myrtic crowns the head, : 
And ith lays him on a flow'ry bed. Dryden /Enetd, 
( 91 ; OR ; 
Wii; tenderly , | 
_ The king muſt die; 3 
zt % M plcad within my ſoul, 
ugh pit) jth P 3 yy 
45 ok die, that 1 may make you great, 
erkkk. 1. l. [from t.] | 
80 That which makes ID | 
a „ WO alhates. * ; ; 
* Unc 0 70 nerd, aud expedient-mongers, thake their heads 
e # at we can hear their pockets, jingle. 
{ rongly, tat We 7 
ber stss. 1. J. [trom t.] | 
ſhe quality of being lott. 5 | 
” Quality contrary to hardnels. _ 5 5 
bret cometh by the greater quantity of ſpirits, which 
NK 5 
„ Iinduce VIC ; 
3 of the tangible parts, which thereby are more 
ſirotulity I et ay : , 1. : 
[lng and foleving ; as in gold. Bac Natural Hijto! Y. 
„ vines; kindnucls. a 5 | | 
1 4 iſe man, when there is a neceſſity of expreſſing any 
ö he uld doit by a word that has a ſecondary idea 


upon boards. Bacon. 


Dryden. 


Dr yden . 


- 


2. 


evil actions, 
of Kane 
and (evertys lenef; | 

„n ve > 18 

Wy 3 gentlencis. ; : 1 
un tore thele virtues, with a net of manners, and a 

s of converlation. 5 Din den. 

a niaacy > vici :Jicacy. | f 

feminacy 3 vicious delic 3 | 
* long 5 ielleneſs is quite ſhut out from our lives, all the 
fins of waitonnets, tue, and etfeminacy, axe prevented; 
1nd there is but little room for tempiation. 


He was not delighted with the Hes of the 


- Watts's Logick.. 


ſweetne 


court. 


6. Timorouſneſs ; pu ſillanimity. 


This virtue could not proceed out of fear or /afieſs; for 


le was valiant and active. Bacon Heiry VII. 
Saving a man's leit, or {uffering, if with reaſon, is virtue: 
{without it, is ſoftneſs, or obltinacy. | 
« Quality contrary to harſhneſs. _ 85 e RER | 
" T/tneſs of ſounds is diſtinèt from the exility of ſounds, | 
88 wh | | Bacon. 
1. Facility 3 gentleneſs : candour; eaſineſs to be affected. 
Such was the uncient fimplicity and /oftneſ5 of ſpirit, which 
ſmctmes prevaited in the world, that they whoſe words 
vac cven as oracles amongſt men, ſeemed evermore loth t- 
zue ſentence againit any thing publickly received in the 


| 


A form of calling from a 


caurch of God. . Hooker. 
- Mildneſs; meeknefs. | PHI | | 
5 For contemplation he and valour form'd, 
For ue ſhe and ſweet attractive grace. Milton. 
Her ſtubborn look 5 
This ſeftrreſs trom thy finger took. Waller. } 


Sono. 1j. diſtant place. 
17 doll. v. a. 
French.) a 5 
1. To foul; to dirt; to pollute; to ſtain; to ſully. 
A filly man in fimple weeds forlor:, 3 | 
And foiled with duſt of the long dried way. Fairy Queen. 
Although ſome hereticks have abuſed this text, Fer the 
fun is not forled in 25 Bacon Holy Mar. 
t 1 / 


would not ſoil thele pure ambrotial weeds, ; 
With the rank vapours of this ſin- worm mould. Milton. 
Bad truit of knowledge, if this be to know, 

Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void, 

O innocence, of faith, of purity, 8 

Our wonted ornaments now ſoil'd and ſtain d. Milton. 

One who cou'd n't for a tatte o' th' fleſh come in, 

Licks the ſoil'd earth, ; | 

While recking with a mangled Ombit's blood. 

li the eye· glals be tincted faintly with the ſmoke of alamp 
or torch, to obſcure the light of the ſtar, the fainter light 


tar, it the glaſs be ſuihciently ſoiled with ſmoke, appears 
Uucthing more like a mathematical point. ewton, 
An abſent hero's bed they ſought to ſoil, 


2 Lo dung; to manure. 3 | 
Men now preſent, juſt as they ſoil their ground, not that 


. 50 French; ſolu, Latin.) Ground; earth, con idered 
wa relation to its vegetative qualities. : | 
\ Jo)gment may be made of waters by el whereupon 
J run, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
A Her ſpots thou ſee'ſt - 
$ Clouds, and clouds may rain, and rain produce 
uts in her ſoften'd oil. ' Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
oft e firſt caute of a kingdom's thriving is the fruitfulneſs 
f de ſoul, to produce the neceſſaries and conveniencies of 
*3 not only for the inhabitants, but for exportation. 
Lang. Scpift. 
+ Land; country, 


L Darſer, that with a fearful ſoul 
7; dilcontented ſteps in foreign ſoil, 
is fair alliance ſhall call home 
© Sh promotions. 
Mul 3 oP efted ſtroke, worſe than of death! 
hes leave thee, Paradiſe! thus leave 
Fit de tive foil ! * happy walks and ſhades; 


Shakeſpeare. 


aunts o ilton. 


4 Dung 3 — * 
he haven 8 How ; . 
t n ſto up by the great heaps of dirt 
6 dar fea has thrown _— | For all the ſoil on that fide 
Imy, 2 has been left there inſenſibly by the ſea. Addi/, 
Prove land by manure, dung, and other ſort of ſozls. 
Lor tinrgg Mcrtimer's 7 8 
? . /. [from ſoil.] Stain; foulneſs. 
it viety Proof of the incorporation of ſilver and tin, whether 


% wks my more than ſilver. Bacon. 


bodies; it very 7, IA. giye no ſound; as 


Dryden. 
Scott. 


Iding and ceflion; and by the more equal | 


Is or ſoftneſs; or a word that carries in it rebuke | 


Tajzlor.| 


Ciarendon. 


Grew. | 


[73-1an, Saxon; foelen, old German; Joulller, | 


to with fin, I then but vainly toil. Sandys. | 


Tate. | 
u the circumference of the itar ceaſes to be viſible, and the } 


An abſent hero's wealth they made their ſpoil, Pope. I 


ty love the dirt, but that they expect a crop. South. 
WL. 2. J [from the verb.] we 
1. Dirt; tpot; pollution; foulneſs. | 
By indirect was 1 
| met this crown; and I myſelf know well 
now troubleſome it tate upon my head: 
To ther it hall deſcend with better quiet; | | 
orall the ſoil of the atchievement goes 3 
Wich me into the earth. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
That would be a great ſoil in. the new gloſs of your mar- 
tinge, © 7 Sbaleſpeare. 
Vexed I am with paſſions, ER 
Which give ſome ſol perhaps to my behaviour. 
1 Shakefpeare. 
would have the ſoil of her fair ra | | 
Wip'd off, 7 Ads Shakeſpeare. 
: A lady's honour muſt be touch'd, 5 
ich, nice as ermines, will not bear a ſoil. Dryden. 


He merits well to have her, 
Not making any ſcruple of her ſoilure. 


To SO'JOURN, v. . Hourner, French; 7 
To dweli any where tor a time; to live as not at home; to 


Sbateſpeare. 
giornare, Ital.] 


inhabit as not in a ſettled habitation. Almoſt out of ule. 
It, till the expiration of your month, 
You will return and ſojourn with my fitter, 
Diimiſling half your train, come then to me. 
Ih advantage of his abſence took the king, 
And in the mean time /ojourn'd at my father's. Sbaleſp. 
How comes it he is to ſojourn with you? how cree 
quaintunce ? Shakeſpeare's Ok 
| Heredwells he; though he ſojourn every Where 
In progrels, yet his ſtanding houle is here. 
The ſojourning of Iſrael, who dwelt in Egypt, was four 
hundred and thirty years. « Exod. xii. 40. 
The ſoldiers firit afſembled at Newcaſtle, and there „e- 


Journed three days. | Hay ward. 
Tofyourn in that land 
He comes invited. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 


He who /vjourns in a foreign country, reters what ne 1ces 
abroad to the ſtate of things at home, Atterbury. 
SO'JOURN, 2. /. { ſcjour, French, from the verb.] A tem- 
porary reſidence; a caſual and no ſettled habitation. This. 


cents it indifferently. 
Ihe princes, France and Burgundy, 

Long in our court have made their am'rous ce 

| | 8 
| Thee I reviſit now, | 
Etcap'd the Stygian pool, though long detain'd 
In that obſcure ſojourn. Milton Faradiſe Loft. 
| Scarce view'd the Galilean towns, 

An once a-year Jeruſalem, tew days 
Short ſojourn... - Milton's 
SO'JOURNER. . f. [from ſojourn.] A temporary dweller, 

We are ſtrangers and /oj92rners, as were all our fathers : 
our days on earth are as a thadow. 

Waves o'erthrew - 

Buſiris, and his Memphian chivalry, - 
While with perfidious hatred they purſu'd. 
The ſo;ourncrs of Gothen, — Milton's 
Not tor a night, or quick revolving year, 
Welcome an owner, not a fojourner. PER Dryden. 
To SO'LACE. v. 8. [ folacter, old French; folazzare, Italian; 


Ihe birds with long 55 

Solac d the woods. Milton. 
neutral lente 1s obſolete. | 
Give me leave to go; 6 

Sorrow would ſolace, and my age would eaſe. 

Oe poor and loving child, | 

But one thing to rejoice and ſolace in, 8 8 

And cruel death hath catch'd it from my ſight. Shakeſp. 

Were they to be rul'd, and not to rule, 

This lickly land might / ace as before. k, 
SO'LACE, 1. f. [ ſolatium, Latin.] Comfort; pleaſure; al- 
leviation; that which gives comfort or pleaſure; recreation; 
amutement. | | | 


glad, we are not to envy them this their ſolace; we do not 


mentors. | 5 
Therein fat a lady freſh and fair, 
Making ſweet ſolace to herſelf alone 
Sometimes the ſung as loud as lark in air, 
Sometimes the laugh'd, that nigh her breath was gone, 
| Fairy Queen. 
Great joy he promis'd to his thoughts, and new | ; 
Solace in her return, Ys uton's Paradiſe Loft. 
It I would delight my private hours a by 
With muljck or with poem, where ſo ſoon 
As in our native language can I find 
That ſolace? | 
TLauhougmh ſight be loſt, | 
Life yet hath many /olaces, enjoy d 
Where other ſenſes want not their delights, 
At home in leiſure and domeſtick eaſe, EG 
Exempt from many a care and chance, to which  _ 
Eye-{ight expoſes daily men abroad. Milton's Agoni/tes. 
Through waters, and through flames I'l] go, ; 
Suff*rer and ſolace of thy woe. 3 
SoLAN DER. 2. J. [ ſoulandres, French. ] A diſeaſe in 8 
; . f . g e. 
SO'LAR. 
SO'LARY. 15 
1. Being ot the ſun. 0 ö 3 
Tue corpuſcles that make vp the beams of light he ſolary 
effluviums, or minute particles of tome ethereal ſubſtance, 
thruſting on one another from the lucid body. 
Inttead of golden fruits, ES 
By genial ſhow'rs and ſolar heat ſupply'd, 
_ Unlufferable Winter hath detac'd _ EH 
Earth's blooming charms, and made a barren waſte, 
NE Blackmore. 


? adj. [ ſilaire, French ; ſolaris, Latin. ] 


_ Belonging to the ſun. 


Scripture hath been punctual in other records, concerning 
ſolary miracles. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

3. Born under or in the predominant influence of the ſun. 
The cock was pleas'd to hear him ſpeak, lo fair, 
And proud beſide, as ſolar people are. Dryden. 

4. Meaſured by the fun. | Fe: 

The rule to find the moon's age, on any day of any ſolar 
month, cannot ſhew preciſely an exact account of the moon, 
becauſe of the ere of the motions of the ſun and moon, 


le paſſi ve of /ell. 


SOLD, The preterite and partici Military pay; 


SOLD, 1. /. [ fouldze, old French. Trevoux. 
warlike entertainment. DE 
But were your will her ſo/ to entertain, | 
And number'd be amongſt knights of maidenhead, 
Great guerdon, well I wot, mould you remain, 
And in her favour high be reckoned. Fairy Queen. 
So'LDaN. 1. /. {for ſultan.] The emperor of the Turks, 
They at the ſoldan's chair defy'd the beſt. + Milton. 
$O'LDANEL. 2. . [ ſoldanella, Latin.) A plant. 
It grows on the Alps, and ſeveral other mountainous places 
of Italy, Germany, and Hungary. They are plants of hum- 
ble growth, ſeldom riſing above fix or eight inches high : 
their round leaves grow cloſe to the ground, from between 
which the flower-ftems ariſe, each of which have four or five 
flowers, of a fine blue colour, or of a ſnow-white, which hang 
down, and are ſhaped like bells. Millar. 
To S0 L DER. v. 4. { ſouder, Fr. ſoldare, Ital. ſelidare, Lat.] 


See SODER. kind of metallick cement. 


: ſt ith an . 
5 * ren 2 gold, filled with water, and foldered 


fling the ſphere with great force, let the 
8 e. it, a ſtand all over its outſide in 


multitudes of {mall dro s like dew, without burſting orcrack- 


ing the body of the gold. e Newton's Optic łs. 
nd; to unite any thing broken. 
yy It booteth them not — to folder upa broken cauſe, where- 


e 
| trom ſoil.] Stain z pollution. 


of their firſt and laſt diſcourſes will fall aſunder. Hooker, 


word was anciently accented on the lait ſyllable: Milton ac- 


Paradije Regained. 


Paradiſe Loft. | 


Boyle. 


| 


* Donne. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Regained. | 


Shakeſþ. | 


s ac- 
eline. | 


akeſpeare. 


1 Chron, xxix. 16. 


To SO LACE. wv. n. To take comfort; to be recreated, The | 


| Shateſp. | 
_ Shakeſpeare, | 


It we have that which is meet and right, although they be | 


think it a duty of ours to be in every ſuch thing their tor- | 
| | NS] LE, Hooker. | 


SOLE. u. /. [/olum, Latin.} 


: m1 th, 


They denominate ſome herbs ſolar, and ſome lunar. Bac. | 


and the number of days of the ſolar months. Holder on Time. 


801 | SO LDIERLY. 
 folattum, Lun. ] Jo comtort; to cheer; to amule, 4 
We will with tome ttravge paltime /olace them, Shakeſp. | 


SO'LDIERSHIP. . /. [from ſoldier. 


The unfroze waters marvellouſly ſtood, 
II charge not the ſi/dery with ignorance and contempt of 


2, Soldierſhip ; martial (kill, 


. Thi foot. | 


1 
Po. yu: — twain would be 
sil the world mould cleave, and that ſlain mew 
Should older up the rift, Shakeſd, ra. 
5 Lou viible god, . 4. ciner. 
That. ſeuld'reft cloſe impoſlibilities, 


And mak'ſ them kiſsa ahiſdeart's Tis 
Learn'd he was in med'c'nal lore f . y ; 8 
For by his ſide a pouch he wore; | 
Replete with ſtrange hermetick powder; | 
That wounds nine miles point-blank would folder, 
| Thi 3 | : Hudibrat. : 
The naked cynick's jar ne'er flames; if broken, | 
Tis quickly oller d, or a new beſpoken. Dryd. jun. Ju. 
At the Reſtoration the preſbyterians, and other les, did 
-. 2 = ſolder up their leveral ſchemes, to join againſt 
urch. ft 
SO'LDER. . /. [from the verb.] Metallick cement. 18 
Goldimiths ſay, the coarſeſt tuff | 
Will ſerve for 2 well enough. 


: | . S$aviſt, 
SO'LDERER, . / [rom folder.] One that ſolders or ae bs 


was * n. J. Js French, from n low Lat. 
- ſo - "7 ; Recs 0 . = pay ot a foldier ; ſouldee, 
9 fighting man; a warriour. Originally one who ſerved 
for pa 7. „ 
Vour ſiſter is the better lier. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
God Siward, , | 57 NT IS 
An older ry: a better /ol4iey none. Shakeſp, Macbeth, 
„ Cee | | 
J 3 of range oaths, and bearded like a pard, _ 
Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in rel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation e pee ig 8 
Sbaleſpeart. 


Ev'n in the cannon's mouth. 
2 This attempt 85 
I'm ſoldier to, and will abide it with _ | 
Mw Ons s courage. Shakeſpenre's Cymbeline, 
have not yet forgot I am a king: | 5 
It I have wrong'd thee, charge me face to face; 
I have not yet forgot I am a foldier, Dryden's Don Sebaft, 
2. Itis generally uſed of the common men, as diſtin from the 
commanders, = 1 c 
It were meet that any one, before he came to be à eap- 
_ tain, ſhould have been a /#/dier, Spenſer on Ireland. 
SO'LDIERLIKE, * [ Soldier and like.] Martial; warlike; 
military ; becoming a ſoldier. | 
Although at the firlt they had fought with beaſtly fury 
rather than any 22 diſcipline, practice had now made 
them comparable to tlie beſt. | Sidney. 
I will maintain the word with my ſword to be a /oldierlike 
word, and a word of good command. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
They according to a ſoldjerly cuſtom, in caſes of extremity 
by 3 of a kits by every of them upon the ſwords of 
others, ſeal a reſolution to maintain the place. Hayward. 
Enemies as well as friends confeſſed, that it was as /oldierly 
an action as had been performed on either fide. Clarendon, * 
N. Military character; 
martial qualities; behaviour becoming a ſoldier. 
Thy father and myſelf in friendſhip 1 
Firſt tried our ſeidierſbip: he did look far 


Into the ſervice of the time, and was 


| Diſcipled of the brav'tt. Shak. All's Well that Endi Well. 
8 By ſea you throw away „ 
The ablolute Aldierſig you have by land, 
Diſtract your army, which doth moſt conſiſt. n 
Of war- mark'd footmen. Sbaleſpeart. 
SO'LDIERY. 2. /. [from ſoldier. ] „ 


I. Body of military men ; ſoldiers colleRtively 43 


wry, ys as 
threan wave, when wall'd, _ 


The Memphian 
1 ws 
- billipt. 


That ſwell'd the 


learning, without allowing exceptions, 55 Savit. 

Otftering him, it he would exerciſe his courage in ſoldiery, 
he would commit ſome charge unto him under his lieutenant 
Fhilana. | | Sidnay. 


1. The bottom of the four. 8 
I will oaly be bold with Benedict for his company; for 
from the crown of his head to the 2 of his foot he is all 
Shakeſpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 
Tickling is moſt in the joles of the feet: the cauſe is the 
rareneſs of ___ touched there. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The ſoals of the feet have great affinity with the head and 
the mouth of the ſtomach; as going wet»ſhod, to thoſe that 
- ule it not, affecteth both. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
| Such reſting found the ſole of unbleſt feet. ilton. 
In the make of the camel's foot, the ſole is flat and broad 
being very fleſhy, and covered only with a thick, ſoft, an 
ſomewhat callous ſkin ; but very fit to travel in ſandy places. 
OS | Ray on the Creation. 


Jo redeem thy woful parent's head 
From tyrant's rage and ever-dying dread, 


| Halt wander'd through the world now long a day, | 


Pet ccaleſt not thy weary /oles to lead. 
3. The bottom of the thoe. | 
Nay, gentle Romeo, we muſt have you dance. 

Not I, believe me: you have dancing ſhoes, | 

With nimble ſoles. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

A trade that, I hope, I may uſe with a ſafe conſcience z 

which is, indeed, Sir, a mender of bad ſoles. Shakeſpeare. 
On tortune's cap we are not the very button.—Nor the 
ſoles of her ſhoe. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

The caliga was a military ſhoe, with a very thick ole, tied 
above the inſtep with leather thongs. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

4. The part of any thing that touches the ground. 

The ſtrike- block is a plane ſhorter than the jointer, hav- 
ing its ſole made exactly flat and ſtraight, and is uſed for the 
ſhooting of a ſhort joint, -  Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

Elm is proper tor mills, ſoles of wheels, and pipes. 


| ortimer. 
5. A kind of ſea- fiſn. . 
Of flat fiſh, rays, thornbacks, ſoles, and flowks. Careau. 
To SOLE. v. a. from the noun. ] To tutniſh with ſoles: as, 
to ſole a pair of ſhoes, 
His feet were ſoled with a treble tuft of a cloſe ſhort tawney _ 
down. |  _ Grew's Muſeum. 
SOLE. adj. [ſol old French; ſolus, Latin, } 
1. Single; only. 9 
Take not upon thee to be judge alone: there is no ſole 
judge but only one: ſay not to others, receive my ſentence, 
when their eee is above thine. daler. 
Orpheus every where expreſſed the infinite and ſole power 
of one God, though he uſed the name of Jupiter. Raleigb. 
To me ſhall be the glory ſole — | 
Th' infernal pow'rs. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


airy Queen. 


A rattling tempeſt through the branches went. 
That ſtripp d them bare, and one ſoleway they rent. Dryd. 
He, ſole in power, at the beginning ſaid, 
Let ſea, and air, and earth, and heav'n be made: 
And it was ſo; and when he ſhall ordain 
In other ſort, has but to ſpeak again, 
And they ſhall be no more. 
2. [In law. ] Not married. | EE 
Some others are ſuch as a man cannot make his wife, 
though he himſelf be ſole and 122222 
10 


Prior. 


SOLE'CISM. 


0 


3o'LECHSM. v. ſ. [roemopt;.] Unfitnels of one word to an- 
others mupropricty in langunge. A barbalm may be in 
one word, a loleciim mult be ot mere. 

There 15 learce a pectin ih writing which the belt author 
is not guilty of, it we bc at liberty to read him in the words 
of lone manuicript. ; 7 Addiſon. 

JO'LELY. ad, (from fole.] Singly ; only. ; 
You knew mv father well, and in him me, ; 
Lett ſolely heir to all lis lands. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

P is night's great bulinels 

Shall to all our nights and dis io come 

Gave /jotely foveretgn way and maſterdom. - Shakeſpeare. 

That the intemperate heat of the c!ime ſolely occaſions this | 
complexion, experience admits not. Brown's Ji. Errours. 

Inis truth is pointed chiefly, ;t nu! lol, pon hinners ot 
the ſirit rate, who have calt off ali ei tor pe y.  Atierb. 

SO LENIN. adj. { folemnel, French; jolemiiis, Lats. J 
1. Anniverfary; obſerved once a year wien religious cere- 
monies. ; 

The worſhip of this image was advanced, and a ſolemn 


ſupplication obſerved every year, S1il-ng fieet. 
2. Religioully grave. . Ty 
His holy rites and ſolemn feaſts profan'd. Milton. 


3. Awful; ſtriking wich ferioufness. . 
Then 'gan he loudly through the houſe to call, 

But no one care to anſwer to his cry 
There reigned a ſulemr ſilence over all. 


Nor then the ſolemn nightingale ecas'd warbling. Mt. 

4. Grave; affectedly terious, | | 98 
Wen Steele reflects upon the many ſolemm ſtrong barrters 
to our ſucceſlion ot laws and oaths, he thinks all fear vaniſh- 
eth: ſo do 1, provided the epithet f3/-72r goes tor nothing; 
becauie, thoagu I have heard of a jolemm day, and a ſolemn 


* 


coxcomb, yet I can conceive no idca of a ſolemn barrier. 


SoO'LEMNESE. 
SOLE MNITY. | 
1. Cerc:nony or rite annually: performed. 85 
Greit was the caule; our old ſolerrmiries 
From no blind zeal or toni traduion-nc; 
But, (av*d from death, our Argis es yeiriy pay 
Tucſe grateful honous to the god of day. 
2. Religions ceremony. 
3. Awful ceremony r procc ion. 
he Ts lady Conſtance, 
Some ſpeedy meticiiger bid repair 
To our ſo;emmty. 
The moon, like to a ſilver bow, 
New bent in heaven, ſhall behold the niggt 5 
Of our ſolemuities. . Shakeſpeare. 


Un. * [ fulemnits, French; from folepm.] 


| Pepe. 


There may be great danger in uſing ſuch compoſitions in“ 


churches, at arraiguments, plays, and ſolemuties. Bacon. 
What tun'ral pomp ſhall floating Tiber fee, _ 
When riſing from his bed he views the fad ſolermty ! 


Dr;den. 1 


Though the forms and fclemm!zes of the lait judgment 
may bear ſome reſemblancꝭ to thote we are acquainted wich 


en? 


— 


here, yet tlie rule of proceeding hall be very difierent. Atterb. | 


4. Manner ot acting awtuily ſerious. 


With much more ſkilful cruelty, and horrible fal-mnty, he | 
cCauled each ching to be prepared for his triumph of tyranny... 


285 | Sidney. 
5. Gravity; ſteady ſeriouſneſs, „ 
he trat*linets and gravity of the Spaniards ſhews itſelf in 

the /-{2mmzty of their language. 

6. Av tu] grandeur; grave itatelineſs; fober dignity. 


A diligent decency was in Polycletus, above others; to 
Hough the highelt praiſe be attributed by the molt, | 
yet ſome think he wanted ſolenmeſs, Wetton's Architecture. 


whom, t 


7. Affected gravity. | 
"Pr ythee,, Virgilia, turn thy ſolemnefs out o' door, 
And go along with us. 


_ SOLEM:NIZA'TION. 2. /. [from ſolemnize.} The act ot ſo- 
lemnizing; celebration, | | | 

Soon followed the folemnizaotion of the marriage between 

Chanes and Anne dutchets of Bretagne, with whom he re- 

cerredlthe dutchy of Bretagne. Bacon Henry VII. 

To SO 'LEMNIZE. v. a. [H limuiſer, French; from ſolemu.] 

1. Io dignify by particular for malities; to celebrate, 8 

Davttaus in a great battle was deprived of lifes 

quics being no more {/lemized by the tears of his partakers 

thun the blood of his cnemics. Sidney. 


Baptiſm to be adminittered in one place, and marriage ſo- 
7 | Hooker. | _ 


Emnzed in another. 
Ihen 'gan they ſprinkle all the parts with wine, 


> 


And made great feaſt to ſolemnze that day. Fairy Queen. 


The multitude of the celettial hott were heard to ſolemmnixe 

his miraculous birth. | 
Their choice nobility and flower 

Met from all parts to ſolemnixe this 

2. To perform religiouſly once a year. 


What commandment the Jews had to celebrate their feaſt 


of dedication is never ſpoken of in the law, yet folemnized 
| © Hooker. 


even by our Saviour, himlelf, | 
SO'LEMNLY. &dv. [from ſolemn.] 
1. With annual religious ceremonies, 
2. With formal gravity and ſtatelineſs. Re, 
There are, in points of wiſdom and ſufficiency, that do 
nothing or little very ſolemnly. Bacon's Eſſays. 
3. With formal ſtate. TAR 
6 Let him land, | 
And [{.lemnly ſee him ſet on to London. 
4. With affecte l gravity. b 
| The miniſters of Rate, who gave us law, 
I corners, with ſelected friends, withdraw; 
Ther: in deaf murmurs ſolemnly are wile, 
Wniſp'ring like winds, ere hurricanes ariſe, 
8. With religious ſeriouſneſs. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. 


To demonſtrate how much men are blinded by their own 
* partiality, I do jolemnly aſlure the reader, that he is the only 


perten from whom J ever heard that objection. 
To SOLICIT. v. a. [ ſalicito, Latin.) | 
1. Lo importune; to intreat. 

It you bethink yourtelt of any crime, 
Unreconcil'd as yet to heav'n and grace, 
Solicit for it ftraight, 

We heartily /o/icit | 
Your gracious ſelf to take on you the charge 
And kingly government ot this your land. 

| How he ſolicits heav'n 
Ilimſelt belt Knows; but ttrangely viſited pcople, 
The mere delpair of ſurgery, he cures. 

ITlus in obedience hath my daughter ſhewn me, 
And, more above, hath lis cn 
As they tell out by tune, by means and place, 
All given to mine ear. 

Did I requelt thee, Maker! from my clay, 
Jo mond me man? Did I ſolicit ther 
Frein dark neſs to promote me ? 

The guardian of my faith fo falſe did prove, 

As to hlicit me with lawleſs love. 
2. To calito action; to ſummon; 10 awake; to excite, 
This ſupernatural ſoliciting 


Swift, 


1 


= biddcn liberties. 


Fairy Queen. | 
To ſwage with ſolemn touches troubled thoughts. Mut. | 


S=vift. : 


Sbaleſp. King Jobn. 


dddiſon s Spectator. | : 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
"This ſpeech ended with a ſolemnily of accent. Fem. Quix. 


his ble. ; 


Boyle's Seraphick Lowe. | 
if eaſt. Milton's Agoniſt. 


| Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 


Bethink thee on her virtues that ſurmount 

Hey nat'ral graces, that extinguith art. Shakeſpeare. 
That fruit /6{zcized her longing eye. Milton, 
Sounds and 1ome tangible jon Xe ſolicit their proper 
ſenſes, and force an entrance to the mind. Locle. 
He is. ſolicited by popular cuttom to indulge himſelf in for- 
| ogers's Sermons. 

3. To implore; to aſk. | 5 | 

With that the wept again, till he again ſollciling the con- 

cluſion of her ſtory, Then mult you, {aid ſhe, know the ſtory 


of Amphialus. Sidney. 
4. To attempt; to try to obtain. 1 
I view my came, but kindle at the view, 
Repcni old pleaiures, and ſolicit new. Pope. 


5. To antub; to diſquiet. A Latiniſm. 
Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid. 
Ind your love, and would reward it too : 
Bu! anxious fears /alicit my weak breaſt. DHA. Span. Friar. 
SOLICITA'1 ION. 7. /. (trom /olicit.} 
1. linportunity z aft of umportuning. 
| [ can produce a man 
Of female ſeed, far ablcr to reſiſt 

All his ſolicitations, and at length 

All his vait force, and drive him back to hell. | 
SE | Paradije Regained. 


Milton. 


2. Invitation; excitement. . 6 
Children are turrounded with new things, which, by a 
conltant jolicitation of their ſenſes, draw the mind constantly 
to them. | * Loc ke. 
SOLICITOR, 2. /. {from ſolicit.] 8 
1. One who petitions for another, 
| _ Be merry, Caſſio; ef | 
For thy ſolicitor thall rather dig, | 
Than give thy cauſe away. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Honeſt minds ill conſider poverty as a recommendation 
in the perſon who applies himſelf to them, and make the 
juſtice of his cauic the molt powerful /#{zc:zor in his behalt. 
9 05 | 5 A. diſon. 
2. One who does in Chancery the buiineſs which 1s done by 
attorneys in other courts. 98 
For the king's attorney and ſolicitor general, their continual | 
uſe tor the king's ſervice requires men every wav nt. Bacon. 
SOLICITOUS. adj. { jolicttus, Latin. } Anxious; careful; 
concerned. It has commonly about before tnat which cautes 


to be obtained, 5 
Our hearts are pure, when we are not ſolicztcus of the opi- 
nion and cenſures of men, but only that we do our duty. 
| 5 | | Taylor. 
Enjoy the preſent, whatſoever it be, and be not ſeινj] 1s 
for the future. Taylor's Rule Li ving Holy. 
The colonel had been intent upon other tings, and not 
enough /olicrtous to finith the fortifications. Clan u. ton. 
In providing money for diſbanding the arnues, upon 
which they were marvelouſly ſolicitous, there aroſe a quelt:on, 
0 bp _ Clarendon. 
They who were in truth zealous for the preſervation of thy 
laws, were ſolicitous to preſerve the king's honour rrom any 
indignity, and his regal power from violation, Clarendon. 
Laud attended on his majelty, whic! ne woult have been 
excuied from, if that deſign had not been in view, to accom- 
pliſh which he was /o{zc:tors for his advice. Clarendon. 
There kept their watch the lesions, while the grana _ 
In council tat, foltcrtors what chance | 


Without ftign of boait, or ſign of joy, | OE, 
Solicitous and blank, he thus began. Milton's Par. Reg; 
No man is foicitous about the event of that which he has 
in his power to diſpoſe of, _ . South's Sermons..: 
You have not only been careful of my fortune, the eitect 

of your nobleneſs, but you have been /02c2.ci45 of my repu- 


SOLYCITOUSLY. adv. [from ſalicitous.] Anxioully ; care- 
11 he medical art being converſant about the health and hte 
of man, doctrinal errours in it are to be /i/icitouly avoided, 


| TD | | | 0 
He would ſurely have as /olicitoufly promoted their leah 


In this, by compariſon, we behold the many cares and 


ſhews, and publick oftentation, their pride, and vanities. 
-  Ralagh. 
citude and real care as they do for this life, they could not 
tail of heaven. | Tiuillotſon's Sermons. 
They are to be known by a wonderful /c for the re- 
putation of their friends. 5 aller. 
SOLICITRESS. 2. /. [Feminine of ſalicitor.] A woman who 
petitions for another. ä 
J had the moſt earneſt ſolicitreſs, as well as the faireſt ; and 


2. Not hollow ; full of matter z compact ; denſe. 
1 hear his thund'ring voice * | | 
And trampling feet that ſhake the lid ground. Dryden. 
3. Having all the geometrical dimenſions. FO 
In a /lid foot are 17:8 ſolid inches, weighing 76 pound of 
rain water. aim | 
4. Strong; firm. 
The duke's new palace is a noble pile built after this man- 
ner, which makes it look very ſolid and majeſtick. Addiſon. 
5. Sound; not weakly, : | 
It pertons devore themſelves to ſcience, they ſhould be well 
aſſured of a ſolid and ſtrong conſtitution of body, to bear the 
fatigue, atts's Improvement of the Mind. 
6. Real; not empty; true; not fallacious. 


ſpecious words, but with pregnant and ſalid reatons. 


King Charles, 
The earth may of ſolid good contain 
More plenty than the ſun, Mio n. 
7. Not light; not ſuperficial; grave; profound. 

Theſe, wanting wit, affect gravity, and go by the name 
of ſolid men; and a ſolid man is, in plain Englith, a /#/:d to- 
lemn tool. | Dryden. 

SO'LID, x. /. [In phyſick. ] The part containing the fluids. 


merely terreſtrial, and incapable of any change or diſeaſe, 
Arbuthnot. 

SOLIDITY. 2. .. [ ſolidite, Fr. ſaliditas, Lat. from ſolid.] 

1. Fulneſs of matter ; not hollowneſs. 

2. Firmneſs; hardneſs ; compactneſs; denſity. 


they are moving one towards another, I call ſolidity. Locke, 


not by its ſo/id;ty, ſecured, but waſhed down, Woodward. 


Cannot he ill, 7 be good. 


Selicit Henry with her wond'rous praile; 


N Macbeth. | 


anxiety z ſometimes or or of, For is proper before tomething 


Might intercept their emperour ſent. Milion”s Par. Loft. | 


tation, which is that of your kindneſs. Di den. 
The tender da:ne, ſeliciteus to know „ 
Whether her child ſhould reach old age or no, | 

'Conlults the lage Tiretns. i... - Addiſon. 


ing, as ever he obſtructed it, Decay of Piety. 
' SOLICITUDE. 2. . | folicitudo, Latin.] Anxiety; caretul- | . 
nels. | | : 


reat labours of worldly men, their /olicitude and outward | 


If they would but provide for 227 with the ſame foli- 


nothing could he refuſed to my Lady Hyde. Dryden. 
SO LID. adj. © /elidus, Latin; ſolide, French. ] | 
1. Not liquid; not fluid. is | 
N Land that ever burn'd | 
With ſolid, as the lake with liquid fire. Milton. 


1rbuthnot on Coins. 


This might ſatisfy ſober and wile men, not with ſoft and 


The firſt and molt ſimple ſalidt of our body are perhaps 


That which hinders the approach of two bodies, when 
The ſtone itſelf, whether naked or inveſted with earth, is 


3. : net fallaciouſneſs; intellectual ſtrength; certainty. 


SOL. 


that they have all the graces of novelty; and 


; 1 vel g Vocal Fins 
SOLIDU'NGULOUS, adj. L ſelidus and uneula. Latin 5 
booted. . Lelidus and ungala, Lain. Wie 


It is ſet down by Ariſtotle and Pliny, tl 
 folidungulous or whole-hooted Rilo . W and zl 


lines; without company. | 
How ſhould that tubiiit liter ily by itſelf, which hath g 
ſubitance, but individually the very fame whereby 0s 
ſublitt with it, TH | | . 
Feed thy people with thy rod, the flock of thine hems; 
which dwell Z/ttariy in the word, Flic. vu. K. 
SOLLITARINESS. 2. /. [from ſolitary. ] Solitude; torbearme 
of company; habitual retirement. 
Tuecre is no cauſe to blame the prince for ſometimes kay. 
ing them: the blame-worthineſs is, that to hear them be g. 
ther goes to tarineſ than makes them conic to cou. 


1 
* 

At”, 

„ „ 


You ſubject yourſelf to ſo/tarmefs, the ly enemy that lik 
moſt ſeparate a man front well dong. Fah 
At home in wholeſome ſelitarinet, 
My piteous ſont began the wretchedneſs 
Ot ſuitors at the court to mourn. Dorn. 
SOLITARY. ad. [ foliteire, French; ſelltarius, Latin. 
1. Living alone; not having company. 
IJ noſe rare and ait, thete in flocks, 
Satan explores his /ulttary ilicht. | 
| Him fair Lavima | 5 
Shall breed in groves to lead a ſelitary life. Dryten A 
2. Retired; remote from company. 5 
In reſpect that it is fols2ary, I like it very well; but mis 
ſpect that it is private, it is à very vile life. SE8ne/ptales 
3. Gloomy; ditmal. VVV 
Let that night be ſolitary, let no joyful voice come ici 
in. 7 | SL) SY TO 790, m. 7. 
4. Single AE 3 
Nor did a ſo/itary vengeance ſerve: the cutting off one": ; 
is not enough; the eldeit fon mult be involved. X. Ci, 
Relations alternately reheve each other, their mutual cuts 
currences ſupporting their ſolitary initabilities, Fran. 
So LIT ART. x. ſ. [from the adjective. } One that lives S 
an hermit. | | * 
You deſcribe ſo well your heremitical ſtate of hit, ts 
none of the ancient anchorites could go beyond y0u, ' 3 
cave, with a ſpring, or any of the accommodations are 
a ſolitary. ED | : Pope's Ls 
SO'LITUDE. u. .. [ ſolitude, French; folitucto, Latin. 
1. Lonely life; ttate of being alone. bye 
It had been hard to have put more truth and wntruth tor 
ther, in few words, than in that {pe*ch; wholoer! } 3 
lighted with folitude, is either a wid bealt or a god, Fat 
What call'it thou folzzude # Is not the earth 
With various living creatures, and the air, 
Repleniſh'd, and all theſe at thy command 
To come, and play before thee ? Mi,, 4.87% 
Such only can enjoy che country whed are capable OY N 
ing when they are there: then they arc prepared 301 7 
and in that /olizude is prepared for them. 7 
2. A lonely place; a deſart. / | 
SO'LLAR. z. /. [ jolarium, low Latin. ] A garret. 
Some ſbilfülly drieth their hops on a Fel 
And ſome on a ſo!lar, oft turning them wel, 5 
SO LO. n. /. Italian. ] A tune played by a fingle 167% 
SO'LOMON's Loaf. u. . A plant. * "5 & ol 
SO'LOMON's Seal. u. f. | polygonatim, Latin. ] 1 
SO LS TICE. ». / Fele French; Ahl un kae de ol 
1. The point beyon which the fun does no: go e 7 o 
point; the point at which the day is longer 4 88 
ſhorteſt in Winter. 
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. . 4 N 5 ajet thc ti 
ſolflice he intendeth, and by continustien 1 1 
even upon declination. Brown 5 FIG 


| Let the plowmen's prayer Wa," 2 

Be for moilt ſoſlices, and Winters fall. Se 
SOLSTI'TIAL. adj. [ folfticial, French; from 
1. Belonging to the ſolſtice. ade s before andaffel bert 


Obſerving the dog-days 
noctial and ſolſtitial points, 
empted a hundred days. 

2, Happening at the ſolſtice. 

x” rom the Notth to call prin 

Decrepit Winter; from the South t0 Fs 5 Parafil L 

* Summer's heat. 4 ius ha pot hel 

he fields lahour'd with thirſt; Ai beat 
= N He Pede ang Sirius parch Ph: L 
Sofftitial the green herbs. leared by 
20 Ft E. TE ſolve.) Poſſible to be cer ; 
ſon Or in uiry. & of the intellefv"* dern 


ue 
3 obſervauon alone 
wk Brown's ulgar T 


moſt known rules are placed in ſo beautiful a light, 


Intellective memory I call an a 


Ws — 
7 — 0 


. . * . . © 2 +177? ſol{tice. $. 

2. It is taken of itſelf commonly for the Um, ch ff 
The ſun, aſcending unto the northern gn ach unt dd de 
a temperate heat in the air, Which by his app”. q 


er, who was before acquainted with them . the reng, dec 
vinced of their truth and /e. s a U More ccg. wl 
His fellow-peers have attended to his cloquenic Spectage. $01 
been convinced by the /olidity of his reaton;ns dn ſep 
SO'LIDLY, adv. {trom id.] | 5 fur. a 
1. Firmly; denſely; compactly, fire 
2. 4 Fs. on good grounds. | SOL! 
complete brave man ought to know ſol; . t10 
he 1s in the world for, Jalidy the man dg 
I look upon this as a ſufficient ground. for any Dich, bo: 
man to take up his religion upon, and which 1 Jong 77 > 
ſubtleit atheiſt in the world ſolidly to anſwer : * Cety the un 
it is good to be ſure. | i nameh, ta 
SO'LIDNESS, 2./. {from folid.] Solidity ; firmneſz: Gal. 
It beareth miſſeltoe: the cauſe may be the clot - * 
folidneſs of the wood and pith of the ga: "I , 
It is built with that unutual fol:an fi hs Aal 
| . nud. fol; ancfs, that it ſeems hey. f 
tended to make a ſacrifice to perpetuity, and to —_ 10 f 
the iron teeth ot time. elt with 1 


we find repugnant unto reaſon. B-9zv42; ul 1 uin \ 
SOLIFL'DIAN. 7. /. ¶ ſolus and fiddes, Lati Sa Au abl 
LIE , in.] One who 4; 
poles only faith, not works, acccllary to jutification A's * 3 
It may be juſtly feared, that the title of tundamers) * 
being ordinarily confined to the doctrines of faith bak a 
caſioned that great ſcandal in the church ot God "if ng om 
ſo many myriads of fol:fdians have tumbled, and tale 15 
irreverübly, by conceiving heaven a reward of tine pag 
SOLILOQUY, u. .. [ folilogue, Fr. ſolus vnd 15 1 _ 
ditcouric made by one in ſolitude to himfelf,” l. ; 1 
The whole poem is a ///:1;quy: Solomon is the perſon that N | 
ſpeaks: he is at once the hero and the author: but ha toll * 
us very often what others {ay to him. ; Pore 3 
ile finds no reſpite from his anxious grief hy: Fo 
Then ſeeks from his foilequy relief. Garth's Diſden org M 
If I ſhould own mylelf in love. vou know en . 
ways allowed the comfort of ſo{iloguy. Hedda 5 | 
SO'LIPEDE. 2. /. [ſolus and poder, Lat.) An anima ai, 
feet are not cloven. " n 
Solzpedes, or firm footed animals, as horſes, aſſes, 30 Ki 
mules, are in mighty number. Baso Fulgar Fel > 
SOLITA'TRE. 7. J. | ſolitaire, French. oh : . 
t. A reciule; a hermit. „ g 
| Otten have I been going to take poſſeſſion of tranovi!!® 
when your converſation has ſpoiled me tor a fulitaire, Pete 
2. An ornament for the neck.“ 9 / 
| SO'LITARILY. adv. [from ſelitaty. ] In ſolitude ;-with lov. | 
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by it, though I do not inquire how or 


becaule it 18 not ſolvible, Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
LUBLE- adj. ( folubilts, Latin, ] Capable ot diſlolution or 


becauſe it ĩs wrought 


wheres 


- ation] Of parts. 
2 a fu oleoſum, being, ſoluble in water and fuſible in 
as ' Arbuthnot, 
Brut v. 1. ſ. [from ſoluble. ] Suſceptiveneſs of ſepara- 
parts. | | 
ey 45 n aot account for the indiſſolvable coherence of ſome 
holizs, and the tragility and ſolubility of others. Glanville, 
1; SOLVE. v. a. [ /olvo, Latin.) To clear; to explain; to 
untie an intelle&ual knot. | 8 
Fe would re high diſpute 
ich conjugal careſles. | 
We A my ſou], the deſtin'd period wait, 
When God ſhall /e the dark decrees oi fate; 
His now unequal diſpenſations clear, 4 
And make all wiſe and beautiful appear. Tickell. 
It is mere trifling to raiſe objections, merely for the take 


Milton. 


-.-f\verin2 and / them them. Malts. 
ere 2 . Frech ſolvent.] Ability to pay. 
WLVENT. adj. \ folvens, Latin. ] ; | | OT 
1. Having che power to caule diſſolution. 3 
When diflolced in water, it is not by the eye F 

able trom the De body, and appears as fluid. oyle. 


2. Able to pay debts contracted. 
9 LUND-GOOSE. . J. A fowl. Pp 
A fai. gage 15 in bignels and feather very like a tame 
ole, but his bill longer, and ſomewhat pointed; his wings 
ao wuch longer, being two yards over, Grew. 
A Scot, when from the gallow-tree let looſe, 
Drops into Styx, and turns a felund-gooſe. Clenveland. 
$91.U710N, 2. fo | ſolution, F a ench; ſolutio, Latin. 
1. Draption; breach; disfunction; foparation. 
In a boches there is an appetite of union, and evitation of 
tian of COnmuny « Bacon's Natural Hiſtoty. 
Mir diele that which contains any thing diflolved, 
© Aretzus, to procure flecp, recommends aq d of opium 
1 water to toinent the forencad, Arbuthuot en Coins. 
When tale of tartar per deliquium, poured into tne νᷓuon 
of ay metal, precipitaces the metal, and wakes it tall down 
1) tz bottora of the liquor in the torm of mud, does not this 
ye that the acid particles are attracted more ſtrongly by 
dee llt of tartar than by the metal, and by the trroager at- 
tien co from the metal to the falt of tartar ? N 
Aebheuon of a doubt; removal of an intellectual difficulty. 
3 Something yet of doubt remains, Ot”, 
Wich only thy ſolution can reloive, Milton's Par. Lift. 
They eve the rems to wand'ring thougats, | 
ill by their own perplexities 1avolv'd 
They ravel more, t lefs retolv'd, 


Put never find telf- tatisi ping ſolution, Milton's Agoniſtes. 1 


With hope and teat 
The woman did tlie new ſeutien new; 
The won iitdes in us own augury, 
And douhts. | p 
"hls wilt inteuct you to give © planner ſolutror of cy dit, 
fees tat may attend the: thewic, and refute object ins. 
b | Watts. 
$09EVE, adj. [from /g, Latin.] Laxative; cauting e- 
aa Mn. N f Do 
Though it would not be ſo abſterfive, opening, and. /o: 
tee a5 wad, yet it will be more lenitive in tharp difcaſes. 
| Bacon. 


$0::470LOGY, A. ſ. [55a and nyo] The doctrine of 


dont, A termination of many adjectives, Which denote qua- 

„ 03 property et any Ling. 

MTaves as game ome, | ſaam, Dutch. ]. 

SOME. adj. rom, rum, Saxon ; ſums, Gothick; 

e, Daniſn z ſem, fommig, Dutch. ] 

1. ore or lets, noung an indeterminate quantity, 

We landed ſome hundred men, where we f. 
Water. 75 * : „ 

1. ne or fewer, noting an indeterminate number. 
Lime leave joe ot the folk that are with me. Cencſis. 
rut go with ine ſome few of you, and lee the place, and 

tw tm; be made convenient for you; and then fend for 
Jour uck, . Bacon. 
. Certain perfons. Some is often uſed ablolutely for ſome 
people; part. | | N 7; 
Some to the ſhores do fly, 
dme to the woods, or whither fear advis'd; | 
But running from, all to dettruction hye. Daniel. 
Not in the neighbouring moon as /ezze have dream'd, 


ſum, Germ. 


Your edits ſimè reclaim from ſins, 

But mit your hte and bleſt example wins. 

. Sade is oppoſed to ſeme, or to others. - 

t may be that the queen's treaſure, in ſo great occaſions 

vi idurtements, is not always ſo ready ;z but being paid as 

noeme, and then ſorne, it is no great impoverithment 

eder cotters, H Spenſer 61 Ireland. 

$ 1:15 added to a number, to ſhow that the number is uncer- 
tam and conjectural. | 

Being encountered with a ſtrong ſtorm ſome eight leagues 


Dryden. 


winke a port. Raleigh. 
At the higher end of a creek Milbrook lurketh between 
bro hills, a village of ſome eighty houſes. Carew. 
1 d mens ſpirits viſual, contrary to thoſe of purblind men, 
e not, hut ehen the object is at ſome good dittance, Bacon. 
I Edxeard Poinings, after he had continued at Sluice ſome 


One; ö 9 | C25: 6 = 
mined not nobody; a perſon indiſcriminate and undeter- 


John were come; he would make this a bloody 


day to on, n 
Frog . Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
lirthe ; =, Somebody hath touched me; tor I perceive that 
Fn gone out of me, | Luke, viii. 46. 


K there 1 52 — 
= er de a taci? league, it is againſt ſomewhat or /ome- 
3... 90 thonld they be? Is it againſt wild beaſts ? No. It 


5 22ink ſuch «x 
en lach routs and ſhoals of le as have utterly de- 
beucrated from the! 3 . 


e muſt d in 3 8 Bacon. 
wp raw mn /omebody, that may ſtan 
Tuixt us and danger. m 4 Denham's Sopby. 


itee or 


. A dere 
TING of conſideration, 
Su deudlas ro 
0 


| be 2 Acts, v. 
lelete 


v. Irumdeal, Saxon, ] In {ome degree. Ob- 


q þ & . * . . .. * * 

Where nameleſs ſomethings in their caules ſleep, Pope. 
2. More or leſs, | By 
Something yet of doubt remains. | Milton, 
Years following years teal un thing ev'ry dax, 

At lealt they ſteal us from ourtelves away. Pope. 

3. Part 6 | : 
Something of it ariſes from our infant ſtate. Watts. 


eon. 


SOMETIMES. adv. [ ſome and times. 
1. Not ever; now and then; at one time or other. 


Dryden. 


SO MEWHAT. z. 


It is generally joined with a | 


2. More or leſs. 75 


found ſome freſh | 
Raleigh. 


Milton. 


to the welt ward of Scilly, I held it the oflice of a commander | 


S906 white, returned untothe king, then before Buloigne. 


| SO'MNOLENCY. . /. [ ſomnolentia, Latin. ] Sleepinels incli- 


Bacon. 
| The number flain on the rebels part were foe two thou- 
land. | | Bacon. 
1 He bare away the prize to the admiration of /me hun- 
wiki, : f Addiſon. 

3 Your good-natur'd gods, they ſay, f 
0 cend fome twice or thrice a day. Prior. 
+ aint, patches, jewels laid aſide, 
ment altronomers agree, | 
1 We has the day bely'd, k 
Or. lis is foe torty-three. _ Prior. 
ny without determining which. ä 2 
unden f 0 of ame ſmall night founder'd ſkif, Milton. 
i. One. r. . J. | ſome and body.] 


Siker now I ſee thou 
All tor thou lackelt /omedele their delight, Spenſer. 
SO'MERSAULT, * 1. 3 is the corruption. Summer, 
SO'MERSET, ; a beam, and ſault, French, a leap.] A leap 
by which a jumper throws himlelt from a beam, and turns 
over his head, 
SO'MEHOW, adj. [ ſome and hob. 
not how. 

The velicular cells may be for receiving the arterial and 
net vous juices, that, by their action upon one another, they 
may be twelled /ſomeho2v, fo as to ſhorten the length of every 
hbril, Cheyne. 

SO'METHING. . ſ;'{pumving, eng. | 
1. Not nothing, though it appears not what; a thing or matter 
indeterminate. 
When fierce Bavar 
Did from atar the Britiſh chief behold, 
»Betwixt deſpair and rage, and hope and pain, 

Something within his warring botom roll'd. 

The torce of the air upon the pulmonary artery is but 
ſmall, in reſpect of that of the heart; but it is {till T,. 

Arbuthot on diiments. 

You'll ſay the whole world has ſozzething to do, Joinething 

do talk of, ſomething to wiſh for, and ſomething to be employ- 
_ ed about; but pray put all thele ſomethings together, and 
what is the ſum total but juit nothing, Pope's Letters. 
Here ſhe beholds the chaos dark and dech, 


J One way or other; I know 


4. Diitance not great. | | 

I will acquamr you with the perfect ſpy o' th' time; for't 
. mult be done to-night, and ſoething trom the paluee. Shak, 
SO'METHING. adv. In tome degree. | | 
Tue pain went away upon it; but he was ſomething dif-- 


bow on the other tc; | Terþle. 
SO METIME. adv. [ ſome and time.] Once; formeily. | 
What art thou that uſurp'it this time of night, 
Together with that fair ak warlike ior, 
In which the majeity of buried Denmark 
Did Sometime march? 5 
___ Gooll ſometime queen, prepare thee hence for France. 


I will render me more equal, ſometize ſuperior. Milt. 
It is good that we /emetimes be contradicted, and that we 


always bear it well; for perfect peace cannot be had in this | 


world, „ | - Taylor, 
2. At one Une, oppoles to ſometimes, or to another time. 
The body pafhye is better wrought upon at /omerimes than 
at others, 19 Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Sonnelimues the one, and ſometimes the other, may be glanced 
upon im theſe Scripture deicriptions. | hurnet. 
He writes not always of a piece, but ſometimes mixes trivial 
things with tholcof greater moment: ſometimes alio, though 
not often, he runs riot, and knows not when he has ſaid. 
enough. * Drulen's Fables, Preface. 
fe [ome and what} 3 
1. Something; not nothing, though be uncertain what. 
pon the ſea ſomervhat methought did riſe 5 
Like bluciſh mitts. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
He that ſhuts his eyes againit a {mall light, on purpoſe to 
avoid the ſight of /ozzezobat that diſpleates him, would, for | 
the lame rcaton, ſhut them againit the ſun. Atterbary. 


Concerning every of theſe, ſomewhat Chriſt hath com- 
manded, which mutt be kept till the world's end: on the 

_ contrary fide, in every of them /e-zeavhatthere may be added, 
as the church judges it expedient, Heoker. 
Their {alts have ſomewhat of a 1::trous taſte, but mixt with 

a {match of vitriolick. Grew. | 

3. Part greater or lets.” 


and nuch of the beauty of his thoughts will be lolt. Pyyd. | 


SO'MEWHAT. adv. In tome degree. | 


hiccongh. Bacon s Natural Hijtory. 
He is ſomewhat arrogant at his firſt entrance, and istooin— 
quiſlitive through the whole; yet theſe imperfectious binder. 
not our compaſſion. | Dryden. 


' SO'MEWHERE, adv. [ ſomeand where. In one place or other; 


not nowhere. 
Hopeleſs and forlorn | 3 
They arereturn'd, and ſomegohere live obſcurely. Denham. 
Comprefiing two priſms hard together, that their jides, 
which by chance were a very little convex, might ſometvhere 
touch one another, I found the place in which they touched 
to become abſolutely tranſparent, as it they had there been 
one continued piece of glais. _ Newton's Opticls. 
Does ſomethin kill, and ſomewhere yet remain, 
Reward or puniſhment? t Prior. 
Of the dead we mult tpeak gently ; and therefore, as Mr. 
Dryden ſays ſomewhere, Peace be to its manes. Ove: 
SO'MEWHILE, x. ſ. [ ſome and aubile.] Once; for a time, Out 
of ule. ag | 
Though under colour of the ee ſomeaubile, 
There crept in wolves full of fraud and guile, 
That often devoured their own ſheep, ; 
And often the ſhepherd that did *em keep. Spenſer's Paſt. 
SOMNITEROUS. adj. { ſomnifere, Fr. ſomnifer, Lat.] Cauſing 
ſleep; procuring ileep; ſoporiferous; dormitive. 
I with for ſome ſommniferous potion, 
ſleep away the intermitted time, as it 


Lat. 


does with men in ſor- 
row.  Waltoi's Angler. 

SOMNI'FICK, adj. { ſomnus and facio, Lat.] Cauſing ſleep. 
nation to ſleep, 54 F 

SON. ». J. * Gothick; una, Saxon; ohn, German; 
ſon, Swediſh; fone, Dutch 3 On, Sclavonian.]J — _ 

1. A male born of one or begotten by one; cotrelativeto father 


r mother. 
: She had a ſon for her cradle, ere ſhe had a huſband for her 
bed. | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Caſt out this bondwoman and her ſon. Gen. Kxi. 19. 
He compares the affection of the Didine Being to the indul- 
gence of a wile father, who would have his ſons exerciſed with 
labour and pain, that 22 gather ſtrength. Addiſon. 
2. Deſcendant however diſtant : as, the ſons of Adam. 

I am the ſon of the wiſe, the ſon of ancient kings. Iſaiab. 
3. Compellation of an old to a young man, or of a conteſſor to 

his penitent. BS 5 

f nd homely in thy drift; 

Be plain, good ſon, a y ; Shake. 


Riddling contefſion finds but riddling ritt. 

4. Native of a country. © 

| Britain then TE 
Sees arts her ſavage ſons controul. Pope. 


The ſecond perſon of the Trinity. 
f If thou be The ſon of God, come 


Produtt of any thing. a ; 
f "Our imperteRions prompt our corruption, and Joudly tell 


down. Matt. xxvii. 40. 


ſpeak*ſ of ſpite, | 


Prior. 


couraged by a new pan falling tome days atter upon h13 el 


. 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. New 
| forced by a cobler to reſign all tor an old ſong, 
Shakeſpeare. | 


Somewuhat of his good ſenſe will ſuffer in this transfuſion, | 


Holding of the breath doth help ſomewhat to coal the | 


that might force me to | 


8 0 
Farth's tall ng, the cedar, oak, and pine, | 
8 E r ſtrength declare, Blackmore. 
7+ In Scripture, ſos of pride, and on of light denoting 10 
quality. "Tis a Hebraiſ, Wenn RE 
5 | This new fav'rite 


Of heav'n, this man of clay, /o# of deſpite. Milton, 
SON-IN-L AW. u. /. One married to one's daughter. | 
It virtue no benighted beauty lack, T | 
Your ſon-i-{arv is tar more fair than black. Shateſd. 

A toreigh /or-!n-lawv ſhall come from tar, 
Whote race ſhall bear aloft the Latian name. Dryden. 


So'NSUIP, . J. {trom fon.) Filiation; the character of a {on. 
_ Theapoltle to the Hebrews makes afflictions not only in- 
cident _ necellary to Chriſtianity; the badge and cogni- 
2a ce or /on/h:þ. iy. 
SONA4TA. u. /. [ Italian. ] A tune. e 
He whiſtle & Scotch tune, and an Italian nt. Addif, 

Could Pedro, think you, make no trial 

Or a ſonata on his vial. | 

Unlets he had the total gut, 

M lence every tkuig at firſt was cut. 
SONG. 1. J., [irom zerunzen, Saxon. ] 
1. Any thing modulated in the utterance. 2 
Noiie other than the ſound of dance and ng. Milton. 

Je hir!t thinks fit no tlonnetter advauee . 
Dr;den. 


Prior. 


His centure farther than the ſong or dance. 
A poem ty be modulated by the voice; a ballad, 
Pardon, goddels of the night, 1 
Thoie that flew thy virgin knight; 
For the which, with ſongs of woe, | | 
Koun about his tomb they go! Shakeſpeare, 
- tn her days cry man mall ling | 
Ine merry 025 of peace to all his neighbours. Shakeſ. 
A poem; lay z train, | | | 
The bard wat Grit adorn'd our native tongue, 


6 


Tun'd to his Britich lyre this ancient / ng. Dryden. 

4. Poetry 3 poety. | | LN | | 
1 his ſubfect for heroick ſong pleas'd me. Milton. 
Names memorable long, | 4 SS 

If there be force in virtue, or in ſong. „ 

5. Notes of birds, PAN NE) 

| The lark, the meſſenger of day, 8 
Saluted in her /org the morning grey. Dryden. 


Au ol SOxc. A'tfte. _ | 
I to not intend to be thus put off with an old ſong. More. 
A hopeful youth, newly advanced to great honour, was 
Adiliſon. 
| adj. | trom fong.] Containing ſongs conſiſting of 
long A low word. | : I I 
'Theſougifh part muſt abound in the ſoftneſs and variety of 
numbers, its intention being to pleaſe the hearing. Orden. 
SONGSTER, 2. /. [from ſong.] A linger. - Uſed of human 
lingers, it is a word of f1ght contempt. _ | 
The pretty /forefters of the Spring with their various notes 
did fe m to welcome him as he patled, | Howel, 
Some /ongſioys can no more ſing in any chamber but their 
own, than ſome clerks read in any book but their own. _ 
| 5 8 | I Eftrange. 
Either Gngfter holding out their throats, _ 
And folding up their wings, renew'd their notes. Dryden. 


SO'NGISH, 


SO'NGSTRESS, 2. . [from ſong. ] A female linger. 
Through the ſoft ſilence of the liftening night, _ 
The ſober-ſuited ſong flreſs trills her lay. Thomſ. Summer. 
SONNET. 2. /. [ ſonnet, French; ſoxnetto, Italian. ] 


1. A. ſhort poem conliſting of fourteen lines, of which tbe 


rhymes are adjutted by a particular rule. It is not very 
ſuitable to the Engliſh language, and has not been uſed by 
any man of eminence neee M; ton, | 
I A book was writ of late cail'd Tetrachordon, 
And woven cloſe, both matter, form, and ſtile; 
The ſubicet new: it walk'd the town a-while, 
Numb'ring good intellects, now ſeldom por'd on: 
Cries the 1tall-reader, Blels us, what a word on. 
A itle-page is this! and ſome in file Ls 
Stand ſpelling falſe, while one might walk to Mile- 
nd- green. Why is it harder, Sis, than Gordon, 
Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galalp ? _ NE SIN 
_Thoſt rugped names to our like mouths grow fleck, 
'T hat woulc Fave made Quintilan Kare and galp; 
Thy age, like ours, foul of Sir John Cheek, 
Hated not learning worte than toad oratp, = 
When thou taught'ſt Cambridge and King 


Edward 


ö Greek. Milton, 
2. A 1.41all poem. We TE | 1 
| Let us into thecity preſently, 3 
To fort ſome gentlemen well {kill d in muſick j gs” 
T have a ſonnet that will ſerve the turn. Shakeſpeare. 


SONNETTEER, 2. /. [ ſonnetier, French; from ſounet.) A 
{mall poet, in contempt. 18 . 
Aſliſt me, ſome extemporal god of rhime ; for I am ſure 
I ſhall N Sbaleſp. Lowe's Labour Loft. 
Ille firſf thinks fit no ſonneiteer advancſe 
His cenſure farther than the ſong or dance. Dryden. 
There are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry : your 
makers of parterres and flower- gardens are epigrammatiſts 
and ſonnetteers in this art. 23 Spetator, 
What wotul ſtuff this madrigal would be, 
In ſome ſtarv'd hackney ſonnetter or me ? 
But let a lord once own the happy lines 
How the wit brightens! how the ſtyle refines! Pepe. 
SON1FEROUS. adj, [nus and fero, Latin.) Giving or 
bringing ſound. 
'This will appear, let the ſubje& matter of ſounds be what 
it will; either the atmoſphere, or the etherial part thereof, or 
ſoniſerous particles of bodies. Derbam. 
SONORT'FICK. adj.[ ſonorus and facio, Lat.] Producing ſound, 
If he ſhould aſk me why a clock itrikes, and points to the 
hour; and I ſhould ſay, it is by an indicating form and ſo- 
8 quality, this would be unſatisfactory. Watts's Logick, 
SONO'ROUS. adj. [ ſonore, French; ſonorus, Latin. 
1. Loud founding; giving loud or ſhrill ſound, Bodies are 
diſtinguiſhed as ſonorozs or unſonorous, 15 
All the while | 
Sonorous metal blowing martial ſounds; 
At which the univerſal hoſt up ſent | | N 
A ſhout that tore hell's concave. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
2. High ſounding z magnificent of ſound, AIR 
The Italian opera, amidſt all the meanneſs and familiarity 
of the thoughts, has ſomething beautiful and /oxorous in 
the expreſſion, Addijon on Itoly, 
SONO'ROUSLY. adv. [from ſanorous.] With high ſound 
with magnificence of ſound. _ | 
SONO'ROUSNESS. u. / [from ſonorcus.] 
1. The quality of giving found. _ N ee 
Enquiring of à maker of viols and lutes of what age he 
thought lutes ought to be, to attain their full and beſt ſea- 
ſoning for ſonorouſneſs, he replied, that in ſome twenty t 
would be requiſite, and in others forty. Boyle. 
2. Magnificence of found, | 
SOON. adv. [ ſuns, Gothick; rona, Saxon; ſaen, Putch,] 
1. Before long time be paſt ; ſhortly after any ume aſligned or 
ſuppoled. ; 3 | 
Nor did they not perceive their evil plight, 1 
Vet to their gen'ral's voice they ſoon obcy'd. Milieu. 
ou muſt obey me, ſoom or lats; _ 
Why ſhould you vainly ſtruggle with your fate? Dryden, 


us we are ſons of eart Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


2, Early ; Tn avy time luppo! d; pe ed to latte O boy) 


$00 


O boy! thy Father gave thee life too ſoon, 

And hath bereft thee of thy life too late. Shakeſpeare. 
Do this, that I may be reſtored to you the ſo c. Heb. xiii, 
How is it that you are come ſo ſoon to-day ? 
he earlier ſtayeth for the later, and not that the later 

. 1 
3. Readily; willingly. 
g I ns as ow for river winding through woods and 
meadows, as when it is toſſed up in ſo many whimſical 
figures at Verſailles. Addiſon's Guardian. 


4. It has in Sidney the ſignification of an adjective, whether | 


licentiouſly or according to the cuitom of his time. 
lle hath preſerved Argalus alive, under pretence of hav- 
ing him publickly executed after theie wars, of which they 
hope for a ſoo and proſperous flue, _ Sidney. 
5. SOON as. Immediately; at the very time. 
As ſoon as he came nigh unto the camp, he ſaw the calt 
and the dance. 
Nor was his virtue poiſon'd, / as born, | 
With the too early thoughts of being king. Dryden. 
SOONLY. add. [from ſoon.] Quickly; ſpeedily, This word 
I remember in no other place; but if von be, as it ſeems 
once to have been, an adjective, ſoozly is proper. | 
A maſon meets with a ſtone that wants no cutting, and, 
ſoonly approving of it, places it in his work. More. 
SO'OPBERRY. 7. J 7 3 A plant. | 
It hath a flower, which for the moſt part is compoſed of 
four leaves; expanding in torm of a roſe; from whoſe four- 
leaved empalemen: ariſes the pointal, which afterwards be- 
comes a ſpherical fruit, incloſing a nut of the ſame form. 
| | 55 Millar. 
S0OT. . /. [ror, Saxon ; ſoot, Iflandick; et, Dutch. 
Condenſe or embodied {inoke. h 
Sool, thouch thin ſpread in a field, is a very good com- 
poſt. , „) 
If the fire be not kept within the tunnel of the chimney, 


and ſome ap ointed to {weep down the ſoot, the houſe will be 


in danger of burning. Howel. 
| Ofc they aſlay'd 2. 
Hunger and thirtt conſtraining ; drugg'd as oft 
With hatefull-t diſreliſh, writh'd their jaws, _ . 
With /2ot and cinders fill'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Our hour hold gods, that droop upon our hearths, 
Each trom nis venerable face ſhall bruſh 
The Macedonian ſoot, and ſhine again. Dryd. 
S000 
With foot. We : | 
Phe land was /ooted before. 
$O'OTERKIN. z. J. A kind of falſe birth fabled t 
duced by the Dutch women from fitting over their ſtoves. 
hen Jove was, from his teeming head, FO 
© Of wit's fair goddels brought to-bed, 
There follow'd at his lying-in, 
For after-birth, a ſooterkin. 


$OOTH. . J. [po8, Saxon. ] Truth; reality. Obſolete. | 


Sir, underſtand you this of me in 2 , 
. Thi youngeſt daughter, whom you hearken for, 
Her father keeps trom all Abel of ſuitors, N 
Until the eldeſt ſiſter firit be wed. Shakeſpeare. 
That eer this tongue of mine 
That laid the ſentence of dread baniſhment _ 
On yond proud man, ſhould take it off again 
Wich words of ſooth. Shakeſpeare's 
le looks like footh: he ſays he loves m 
I think fo too; for never gaz d the moon 
Upon the water, as he'Il ſtand and read „ 
My daughter's eyes.  Shakeſþ. Winter's Tale. 
If 1 have any {kill in ſoothſaying, as in /ooth I have none, 
it doth prognoſticate that I ſhall change caps. Camden. 
Tho very /ooth of it is, that an ill habit has the force of an 
I did not mean to chide you; | 
For, ſooth to ſay, I hold it noble in you 
To cheriſh the diſtreſs d. . R 
SoOTH. adj. (rod, Saxon. ] Pleaſing; delightful. 
5 Some other means I have, | 
Which once of Melibzus oldI learn'd, _ 


y daughter; 


The /ootheſt ſhepherd that e' er pip'd on plains. i Millan. = 


To SOOTH. v. a. [ zerovian, Saxon.] 
1. To flatter; to pleaſe with blandiſhments. 55 
In ſoothing them, we nouriſh *gainit our ſenate | 
The cockle of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition. Shakeſpeare. 
pF Can I th tyranny? | 
Seem pleas'd to fee my royal maſter murder'd, 


His crown ufurp'd, a diſtaff in the throne ? Dryden. 
By his fair daughter is the chief confin d, 
Who /ooths to dear delight his anxious mind; 
\ Succeſs]els all her ſoft careſſes prove, | f 
Jo baniſh from his breaſt his country's love.] Pope. 


TLuhinks he that Memnon, ſoldier as he is, 
Thougghtleſs and dull, will liſten to his ſoothing ? 
I've try'd the force of every reaſon on him, 
 Sooth'd and carels'd, been angry, ſoothd again; 
Laid ſafety, life, and intereſt, in his ſight; 3 
Hut all are vain, he ſcorns them all for Cato. Addiſ. Cato. 
2. To calm; to ſoften; to mollify, _ 
The beldanme 5 | 
Sooths her with blandiſhments, and frights with threats. 
To gratify ; to pleaſ „ 
10 tity; to pleale. 
3 bye Y a 


is calm'd his cares; ſooth'd with his future fame, 
And pleas'd to hear his propagated name. Dryden. 
SO'OTHER. 2. . [from 
by blandiſhments. 
5 ä I cannot flatter: I def 
The tongues of ſoothers. S * Henry IV. 
To eee vb. n. [ ſooth and ſay.] To predict; to fore- 
_ tell, | 
A damſel, poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of divination, met us, 
which brought her maſters much gain by ſoothſaying. _ 
4, xvi. 
SOOTHSAY'ER., n. /, [from ſoothſay.] A foreteller; a pre- 
dicter; a prognoſticator. | 
Scarcewas Muſidorus made partaker of this oft blinding 
light, when there were found numbers of ſoothſayers who 
affirmed ftrange and incredible things ſhould be performed 


by that child. ; Sidn 
| bids you beware the ides of March. Shake 


A. ſoothſayer | 
| Hd. _—_ —— to expect the 


2 by the prediction 
* 


of a ſoathſayer, that one ſhould ſucceed Pope Leo, whoſe 
name — be Adrian, an aged man of mean birth, and 
of great learning and wiſdom. Bacon's Henry VII. 
$00'TINESS. 7. J. [from ſooty.] The quality of being ſooty; 
fuliginoutnels. _ | | . 
Soo Tv. adj. [from ſoot.] | 
1. Breeding foot. 8 | 
By fire of ſooty coal the alchymiſt turns 
Metals to gold. Milton. 
2. Conſiſting of ſoot; fuliginous. | 
There may be ſome chymical way ſo to defecate this oil, 
that it ſhall not ſpend into a ſooty matter. Wilkins. 


3. Black; dark; duſky. 
All the griſly legions that troop | 
Under the ſooty flag of Acheron ; 3 
Milton. 


Harpies and hydras and all monſtrous forms. 
Swift on his ſooty pinions flits the gnome, 


Ex. ii. 18. 
Bacon s Natural Hiftory. | 


Exod. xxxii. 19. | 


| been 


| SoO'puIsTER. 2. 


Cleoments. > 
ED, adi. [from ſoot.] Smeared, manured, or covered 
o be pro- 


| aſſemblies of Chriſtians” Rog 
2. A profeſſor of philoſophy; a ſophiſt. This ſenſe is anti- 


. A in a thouſand places at once of this ſub 
Richard II. 
| difficulty will not be great in giving anſwers 


L' Eftrange. 


owe. | catethe underitanding, they make it apt to believe upon every 


Roawve. | 


ſoot h.] A flatterer; one who gains 


8 0 P 


Sor. 1. J. [rop, Saxon; ſopa, Spaniſh ; pe, Dutch.] 
1. Any thing ſteeped in hquour to be eaten, 
The bounded waters 
Would lift their boſoms higher than the ſhores, | 
And make a /9þ of all this ſolid globe. Shakeſpeare. 
Draw, you rogue; for though it be night, yet the moon 
ſhines : Il make a op o th! moonſhine of you, Shakeſp. 
Sops in wine, quantity for quantity, inebriate more than 
wine of itlelf, | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The prudent Sybil had before prepar'd . 
A ſop, in honey ſteep'd, to charm the guard, 
Which mix'd with powerful drugs, ſhe caſt before 
His greedy grinning jaws, juſt op'd to roar, Dryden. 
IIl nature is not to be cured with a ; but quarreliome 
men, as well as quarrelſome curs, are worſe for fair uſage. 
L* Eftrange. 
2. Any thing given to pacify, from the /cp given to Cerberus. 
To Cerberus they give a op, 
His triple barking mouth to ſtop. 
To SOP. v. a. To ſteep in liquour. 
SOPE. u. ſ. [See SOAP. ] 
SOPH, . /. [trom /o 


Swift. 


two years at the univeriity. 

Three Cambridge ſoþhs, and three pert templars came, 

The fame their talents, and their tattes the ſame; 

Each prompt to query, anſwer and debate, a 

And [mit with love of poeſy and prate. Pope's Dunciad. 

So! PHI. 1. f, [ Perſian. J The emperor of Perſia, | 
By this ſeimitar Os 


A fig for the ſultan and ſophz. 
SO'PHISM. 2. . | ſophiſina, Latin.] A 
an unſound ſubtiltv; a fallacy. TS | 
When a falſe argument puts on the appearance of a true 
one, then it is properly called a ſopþ:/72 or r Watts. 
SO'PHIST, 7. / hifta, Lat.] A profeſſor of ph 
The court of us is 
the /ophi/ts of Greece in the happy beginning of his 


Congreve. 
fallacious 


iloſophy. 
reign. 


. [ fophifte, F rench ; ſophifta Latin.] 
1. A diſputant ian lubtle; an he but inſidious lo- 
Jiclan. | 


Tt a heathen philoſopher bring arguments from reaſon, 
which none of our atheiſtical ſphifters can confute, tor the 
immortality of the ſoul, I hope they will ſo weigh the con- 
ſequences, as neither to talk, nor live, as if there was no 

luch thing. | Denham. 

| Not all the ſubtle objections of /oph 

againlt the goſpel, fo much prejudiced the reception of it, as 
the reproach of theſe crimes with which they aſperſed the 
ers's Sermons. 


t3 


quated. | : F 
Alcidimus the ſophifter hath many arguments to prove, 
that voluntary and extemporal far excelleth premeditated 


- worry... -- Po bitique, Fr. f Bip 1 1 
oPHTSTICAL. adj. | ſophiſtique, Fr. from ſopbiſt.] Falla- 
ciouſly ſubtle; lo l Aead. . | 


Neither know I whether I ſhould prefer for madneſs, and 
ſophiflical couzenage, that the ſame —_ of Chriſt ſhould be 
unary world. Hall. 

When the ſtate of the controverly is well underſtood, the 
to all his /o- 


To adulterate z to corrupt with ſomething ſpurious. | 
It the paſſions of the mind be ſtrong, they eaſily ſophi/ii- 


ſlender warrant, and to * infallible truth, where ſcarce 
1 ſhew appeareth. Hooker. 
ere's three of us are ſophiſticated. Shakeſpeare. 


quor. 
| SORBIEBE. adj. [from ſorbeo, 


hijia, Latin.) A young man who has | 
| That flew the bi and a Perſian prince. Shakeſpeare. | 
argument; 


Geer | 
rœſus is {aid to have been much reſorted by | 


Temple. | 


A ſubtle traitor needs no ſiphiſter. Sbaleſp. Henry VI. | 


flers and rabbies, | 


5 e cavils. : Stilling fleet. 
hat wi ſeem a demonſtration for the preſent, which to | 
poſterity will appear a more ſophiſtical knot. re. 
„ dra adwv, [from ſophiſtical.] With fallacious | 
ſubtilty. | FF 
| Bolingbooke argues moſt ſophiſtically. 33 Sade, i 
To SOPHI'STICATE. v. a. | fopbiftiquer, Fr. from ſophiſt.] 


Divers experiments ſucceeded not, becauſe they were at | 


! 


SOR 


SO'PPER n. ſ. [from ſop.] One that ſteeps any thing al 


Latin. 
or ſipped. ] That may be drunk 
SORBI TION, . /. [ orbitia, Lat 


in. „ 
ſipping. f 20 = drinking er 
SORBS. u. J. [ ſorbum, 


Latin. ] Th ft 
ſervice-tree. } e berries of the 


lorh ot 
SO'RCERER, . J. [ forcier, French; fortiarigs, low 3; 
A conjurer; an enchanter; a magician, wes Latin) 
I hey ſay this town 1s full of cozenage, 
As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye Bhs 
Drug-working ſorcerers that change the mind 
Soul-Kkilling witches that detorm the body. 
And many ſuch like libertines of ſin. + Shakeſhs 
The weakneis of the power of witches u n Ken, 
magiſtrates may be aſcribed to the weakneſs of ini and 
tor it is hard for a witch or a forcerer to put on a org. 
they can hurt ſuch. Bacon 5 Natural 15 that 
He ſaw a fable forcerer ariſe, | Aeg. 
All ſudden gorgon's hits ana dra 
And ten horn'd fiends. | 
'The Eg n contended with 
wonders which Moſes wrought did ſo far tra 
of magiciaus, as made them conteſs it was tl 


gon's glare, 


| ohe. 
Moſes; but 1 
nſcend the Wer 
ie finger of God 
; | a | Watts's Logick 
SO'RCERESS. 2. . [Female of forcerer.} A ale 
k * Magi. 
cian; an enchantreſs. | 2 OP 
Bring forth that ſorcereſt condemn'd to burn. 
N By F Slate ere 
ö witches and ſorcereſſes have fed upon mint fer 
to aid their imagination with itgh and font vapours. Baer 
| The ſnaky jorcereſ; that ſat * By 
5 by hell-gate, and kept the taral key, 
Ris'n, and with hideous outcry ruſli'd between. 
„ How cunningly the forcere/s diſplays 
| Iler own trant reſſions, to upbraid me, mine. 
SORCERY. A. J. Magick; enchantment; conjuration; 
craft; charm. 
| This witch Sycorax, | 
For miſchiefs manifold, and /orceries terrible, 
Was banith'd. ; Shakeſpeare 
Adders wildom I have learn'd ; 
To tence my ear againſt thy ſorcerirs. Melts, 
Actæon has long tracts of rich foil; but kad the mister. 
tune in his youth to fall under the power of ſercery. Taler. 
SORD. 1. J. rom /.] Turf; grafly givand, 
This 18 the prettieſt low-born lats that ever an on the 
green ford. ; Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 
rafly ford. | 


THEY altar of g Miltey, 
SO'RDES. u. . { atin.] Foulneſs; dregs. 
| nes off the ſoil and /brdes wherein miners} 


Divers witches and 


Miltin, 
Mila, 


Witch- 


The fea wa 
moſſes were involved and concealed, and thereby renders 
them more conſpicuous. Hor devurl. 
SO'RDET. Jo . ¶ fourdine, French, ferdina, Ital.] Atinill 
SO'RDINE. 5 pipe put into the mouth of & tru pet to nakeit 
found lower or fhriller. | |  Baily, 
SO'RDID. adj. [ fordidus, Latin.] 
1. Foul; grols; filthy; dirty. 
2 | There Charon ſtands | 
| Afordid god, down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard deſcends, uncomt'd, unclean, Dr. 
2. [ Sordute, F rench.] Intellectually dirty; niean; vile; bak, 
It is ſtrange lince the prieſts office herctotore was always 
ſplendid, that it is now looked upon as a piece of religion 
to make it low and ſordid. | South's Sermons, 
3+ | Sordide, French. ] Covetous; niggardly. CRT 
e Hie may be old, TD 
And yet not ſordid, who refuſes gold. Denlban. 
It one ſhould ceaſe to be generous and charitable, becaule 
another is ſordid and ungrateful, it would be much in tie 
power of vice to extinguiſh Chriſtian virtues, IL Efrange, 
* ad v. ¶ from ſordid.) Meanly; pocily ; covet- 


ouſly, 
SO'RDIDNESS, 7. J. [from ſordid.] 
1. Meanneſs; balenels. = 5 „ 
I omit the madneſſes of Caligula's delights, and the ext. 
crable ſordiducſs of thoſe of Tiberius. ©: Cont 


one time tried with genuine materials, and at another time 
with ſophiflicated ones. 3 

Ihe only 
nature and p 

tal, unchan 

the elicite acts of man's will. 


iloſophy, were the Stoicks ; who atfirmed a fa- 
South's Sermons. 


They purchaſe but ſophifticated ware: 
*T is prodigality that buys deceit, _ | 
Where both the giver and the taker cheat. | 
The eye hath its coats and humours tranſparent and co- 
lets in by a natural jaundice. 
SOPHI'STICATE. part. adj. 
not genuine, 5 5 . 
Since then a great part of our ſcientifical treaſure is moſt 
perſcription of truth; the only way to know what 1s /ophi/ti- 
cate and what is not lo, is to bring all to the examen ot the 
touchſtone. | 
So truth, when only one ſupply'd the ſtate, | 
Grew ſcarce and dear, and yet /ophiflicate. Dryden. 
SOPHISTICA'TION. 2. .. L. ſophiſtication, Fr. from fi- 
cate.] Adulteration; not genuineneſs. hs 
Soßbiſtication is the act of counterfeiting or adulteratin 
any thing with what is not ſo good, for the ſake of unlawtu 
gain, | Quincy. 
The drugs and ſimples fold in ſhops, generally are adul- 
terated by the fraudulent avarice of the ſellers, eſpecially if 
the preciouſneſs may make their ſphiſftication very * 


oyle. 
Beſides eaſy ſubmiſſion to ſopbiſtications of ſenſe, we ave 

inability to prevent the miſcarriages of our junior reaſons, 
| Glanville, 


one that makes things not genuine. 
$SO'PHISTRY. n. /. [from Jophift. Fallacious ratiocination. 
His ſophiftry prevailed ; his father believed. Sidney. 
| Theſe men haveobſcured and confounded the natures of 
things, by their falſe principles and wretched /h; 
though an act be never ſo ſinful, they will ſtrip it of its 
guilt, | South, 
To SO'PORATE. v. n. { ſoporo, Latin.) To lay afleep. Did. 
SOPORI'FEROUS. adj. ew and fero.] Productive of fleep; 
cauſing ſleep; narcotick ; opiate z dormitive ; ſomniferous; 
anodyne; BE 19 | | 
The particular ingredients of thoſe magical ointments are 
opiate and ſoporiferous; for anointing of the forehead, neck, 
feet, and back-bone, procures dead fleeps. Bacon. 
While the whole operation was performing, I lay in a 
profound ſleep, by the force of that ſoporiferous medicine in- 
uſed into my liquor. . Gulliver's Travels. 
SOPORI'FEROUSNESS. 2. ſ. [from ſoporiferous.} The quality 
of cauſing ſleep. W- 
SOPORT FICK. adj. [ ſopor and facio.] Cauſing ſleep ; opiate ; 
narcotick. | 
The colour and taſte of opium are, as well as its ſoporifick 


And in a vapour reach'd the gloomy dome, Pope. 


or anodyne virtues, mere powers depending on its t 


qualities. | | ocke 


| Boyle. 
prone amongſt the heathens, who phiflicated] | 
eable concatenation of cauſes, reaching even to 


Yet the rich cullies may their boaſting ſparez | 
lourlels, leſt it ſhould tinge and ſopbiſticate the light that it 
ä entley. | 
[from the verb.] Aditerate; 
likely to be adulterate, though all bears the image and fu- | 


Glauville. 


SOPHISTICA'TOR. 2. . [from ſophiflicate.] Adulterator; 


2. Naſtineſs; not neatnels. ; 
Providence deters people from ſluttiſhneſs and ſordidny;, 
and provokes them to cleanlinets. par Roy. 
SORE. 7. /. [ran, Saxon ; ſaur, Daniſh. ] A place tender au 
painful; a place excoriated; an ulcer. It is not uſech ot 2 
wound, but of a breach of continuity, either long continued 
or from internal cauſe: to be a fore, there mult be an cxco- 
riation ; a tumour or bruiſe is not called a fore before lone 
diſruption happen. : 
h et us hence provide 
A ſalve for any ore that may betide, 
| | Shakeſpeare's Henry Vl. 
It is a bad exchange to wound a man's own coniciences 
to ſalve ſtate ſores. King Char 14. 
_ Receipts abound; but ſearching all thy ſtore, 
The belt is ſtill at hand to launce the fore, | 
And cut the head; for till the core be tound, 6 
The ſecret vice is fed and gathers ground. Drydet. 
By theſe all feſt' ring /cres her councils heal, 
Which time or has diſcſos'd, or ſhall reveal. Dryden. 
+» Lice and flies, which have a molt wonderful int 
find out convenient places for the hatching and nouriſhime! 
of their young, lay their eggs upon /r. DEG 
SORE. ac. from the 1 | 
1, Tender to the touch. aa 
We can ne'er be ure, 
, bu gar —_ pain or not r 4 
nd juſt ſo far are ſore and griev'd, ; 
As by the fanc cher 0 5 | Hadi. 
While fore of battle, while our wounds are Ss _ 
Why ſhould we tempt the doubtful dye again . 902 
It was a right anſwer of the phyhcun to his panes 
had ſore eyes, If you have more pleature in the talte 0 
than in the uſe of your light, wine is 


good; but if the - 
ſure of ſeeing be greater to you than that of duinking , 
is naught. | | 
2, Tender in the mind; eaſily vexed. 2 
Malice and hatred are very fretting and vexatious, — 
to make our minds fore and uneaſy; but he that 611. 
rate theſe affections will find caſe in his mind. jt 
Laugh at your friends, and if your friends are Joh 
So much the better, you may laugh the more- cork, if 
3. Yiolent with pain aflictively vehement. dee ders 


Hours dreadful, and things ſtrange; 
Hath trifled former knowings. bide conf 
I will perſevere in my courle of loyalty, wor Line La 
be fare between that and my blood. Shale 1 
y loins are filled with a fore diſeaſe; a 
whole part in my body. L 
Sore hath been their fight, 
As likelieſt was, when two ſuch toes met 
Gentle lady, may thy grave : 
Peace and quiet-ever have; 
Atter this 3 travel ſore Milton. 
Sweet reſt ſeize thee evermore. holy tue hou? 
They are determined to live up to the hol on 
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eat temporal inconveniencies ſhould attend | 
o a_— their duty. | £1 Atterbury. 
0 ninal, Out of ule. , 
I To lapſe in fulneſs WEE 
I ſerer than to lie for need; and falſhood 
Is vorle in kings than beggars. Sbaleſdeare's Cymbeline. 


French. 
& Lies ror called lat firſt yur : cg the _— a 
& gf third, a ſorel; and the fourth year, a fore. 
pricket 3 the third, | 5 aer 5 2 
This the et iſts derive from ſcer, Dur. 
Sonk. _— only an . any thing; fore almoſt 
80 includes pain.] With painful or dangerous vehe- 
ene a very painful degree ; with afflictive violence or 
men nacity. 1 is now 1 e uſed. 16 8 
Th. s ſtick faſt in me, and t and preſſeth me 
THR ae 1 b 5 s Common Prayer, 
Ft. Che knight, then lightly leaping to the prey, 
With mortal ſteel him {mote 1 ſo ore, 
That headleſs his unwieldy body lay. Fairy Queen. 
He this and that, and each man's blow 
Doth eye, defend, and ſhift, being laid to ſore. Daniel. 
Though iron hew and mangle ſore, | 


4 wounds and bruiſes honour more. Hudibras. | 
ror ſhook ſore their minds. Milton. 
So that Palamon were wounded fare, 
Arcite was hurt as much. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 


ſich'd the knight, who this long ſermon heard : 
* og conſiderin ml, his heart he cheer d. Dryden. 
How, Didius, mal a Roman ſore repuls'd_ 
Greet your arrival to this diſtant iſle ? 


bid you welcome to theſe ſhatter d legions ? Phillip > 
ON. - fe. [Iriſh and Scottith.] A kind of. Hitrary 


Rx exaction or ſervile tenure, formerly in Scot- 
und, as likewiſe in Ireland; whenever a chieftain bad a mind 
io level, he came down among the tenants with his fol- 
lowers, by way of contempt called in the lowlands giliwit- 
fits, and lived on free quarters; ſo that ever ſincè, when a 

obtrudes himſelf upon another, ſtays at his houſe, 
and hangs upon him for bed and board, he 1s faid to form, 
or be a /orner. 


very wild exactions, coignie, livery, and ſorebon; by which 
they poll and utterly u the poor tenants and freeholders 
_ them. N f Spenſer a Ireland. 
So EL. 1. /. [ Diminutive of ſore.] 
The buck is called the firſt year a fawn the ſecond, a 
pricket; the third, a ſorel. - 
$0RELY. adv, 2 „ 
1. With a great We of pain or diſtreſs. | 
Here's the ſmel | | 
bia will not ſweeten this little hand. Oh! oh! oh! What 
a gh is there? the heart is ſorely overcharged. Shakeſpeare. 
The warrior train, LE 
Though molt were ſorely wounded, none were ſlain. Dryd. 
1. With vehemence dangerous or afflictive. 
I have done ill, 
Of which I do accuſe myſelf ſo ſorely, 
That I will enjoy no more. CR | 
do EN ESS. u. ſ. {from fore.] Tenderneſs of a hurt. 


He that, whilſt the ſoreneſi of his late pangs of conſcience | 


remains, finds himſelf a little indiſpoſed for fin, preſently 
concludes repentance hath had its perfect work. 


Decay of Piety. | 


My foot began to ſwell, and the pain aſſwaged, though it 


left ſuch a ſoreneſs, that I could hardly ſuffer the cloaths of | 
| Temple. | 


my bed, | 
SORITES. u. ſ. [owgeirne.] Properly an heap. An argument 
where one propolition is accumulated on another. | 


Chrylippus the Stoick invented a kind of ied f con- | 


orites, 
or a 

Soritesis when ſeveral middle terms are choſen to connect 
one another ſucceſlively in ſeveral propoſitions, till the latt 
a connects its predicate with the firſt ſubject. 

hus, all men of revenge have their ſouls often uneaſy ; un- 
ealy fouls are a plague to themſelves; now to be one's own 
plague is folly in the extreme. Watts's Logick. 


N ba morethan three propolitions, which is called 
* | 


3 a. J. {foror and cædo.] The murder of a4 


WRRAGE. 2. f. The blades of green wheat or barley. Dict. 
WRRANCE. . /. [Infarriery.] Any diſeaſe or ſore in Wee 
| | | ick. 

SWRREL. u. J. [pune, Saxon; ſorel, French,] This plant 
agrees ich ebe dock in all ĩts s, and only differs in 
having an acid tatte. . Millar. 
Ot all roots of herbs the root of ſorrei goeth the fartheſt 
into the earth. It is a cold and acid herb that loveth the 
earth, and is not much drawn by the ſun. Bacon. 
Acid auſtere vegetables contract and ſtrengthen the fibres, 
35all kinds of ſorrel, the virtues of which lie in acid aſtringent 
it, a ſovereign antidote againſt the putreſcent bilious al- 
bah rbutbnot on Aliments. 


$0RRLLY, adv, {from ſorry.] Meanly ; poorly ; deſpica- | 


dly; wretchedly ; pitiably. 
Thy Oba, U 


Thy pipe ſhall help though I ſing /arrily. Siduey. 
SORAINESS, 10 [from 1781 | ry Anke; cutie 
ptiableneſs ; ſpicableneſs. 3 


Row. x. /. [/org, Daniſh.] Grief; pain for ſomething 

; ladnels ; mourning. Sorrow is not commonly under- 
ood as the effect of pretent evil, but af loſt good. 

Horror is uneafineſs in the mind, upon the thought of a 


good loſt, which might have been enjoyed longer; or the 
lenſe of a door e gs 25s Locle. 
Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you; 
That triumph thus upon my miſery ! Shakeſpeare. | 
A world of woe and arrow. 9 11 ton. | 
1. other hour I will to tears allow ; 
having you, can ſhow no ſorrow now. Dryden. 


SORROW, V. 1. | ſaurgan 
o gene to be all, be be def 
any change, now at my ru _ Ct 
» Nor ſorrow at. -.Shakeſp. Ant | copat. 
It bere- ever ſorrow is her wd be, : 
| 8 forrox at my grief ere 2 
ove, your 10 
ere both N 8 1 Shake, 
rejoice, not that ye were made ſorry, but that ye 
Input to repentance. 2 Cor. vii. 9. 
ed all aner fear to die nor deſire to live; and having maſter- 
diet in myſelf, I deſire no man to ſorroau 22 me. 1 


Lend them forth, 
The neight) the prince explores 


b'ring main, and ſorrowixg treads the ne» | 
Pope 


— oP: [from ſorrow.) Accompanied with ſor- 
©, x f | 
-Y the publick body, which doth ſeldom . 
Al the recanter, feeling in tlelf, — 
der, Alten 83 
1 n to Timon; WOT. 
lends forth us to . e tender. 
Sbateſpeare 


all.] 8 
I: - 1 I . » 36 44 
they which havt n frrowyed for all thy 


* 


othicks ronzian, Saxon.] 


| 


Macbean. | 


They exact upon them all kind of ſervices; yea, and the | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


of the blood ſtill; all the perfumes of Ara- | 


Shakeſpeare. 1 


0 


Dryden. | _ 


| 


re. | 


| 


ayward. | 
though./orrowing, yet in peace. Milt. 


1 


ſcourges; for they ſhall rejoice for thee, when 
leen all thy glory. 8 e ip 

2, Deeply ſerious. Not in uſe. 1 | 

Hannah ſaid, No, my lord, I am a woman of a ſor 


H vl 
irit ; I have poured out my toul before the Lord. 18 A 


. 1 Sam. 
3. 

e things that my ſou 
roauful meat. a Jab, vi. 7. 
So! KR Y. adj. C rang, Saxon. 
caſual miſcarriages or vexations, but ſometimes of greater 

things. It don not imply any long continuance of grief. 
orget | | 
What we are Fry Tor ourſelves in thee, 


commanded the Baptiſt's head to be given her. Matt. xiv. 9. 
I'm ſorry tor thee, friend; tis the duke's pleaſure. Shak. 
We are ſorry tor the ſatire interſperſed in ſome of theſe 
pieces, upon a few people, from whom the higheſt provoca- 
tions have been received. | Swift. 


| 2+ [From ſaur, filth, Iflandick.] Vile; worthleſs ; vexatious. 


A ſalt and ſorry rheum ottends me: 
Lend me thy handkerchief, Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
How now, why do you keep alone ? 7 
Of ſorrig fancies your companions mak ing, 
Uling thoſe thoughts, which ſhould, indeed, have died 
With them they think on, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
It the union ot the parts conſiſt only in teſt, it would ſeem 
that a bag of duſt would be of as firm a conſiſtence as that of 
marble z and Bajazet's cage had been but a ſorry 


Coarſe complexions, _ | 
And cheeks of ſorry grain will ſerve to ply 5 
The ſampler, and to teize the houſewife s wool. Milton. 

4 How 3 8 * AER lg er, mot _ not 

port him againſt one ſlighting look of a ſorry ſlave! L*Eftr: 
"If this —— had — Ma to ry Thebais, the - 
might have found ſome ſorry excuſe tordetaining ae" reer 


If ſuch a ſlight and forry buſineſs as that could produce one 
organical body, one mig 
then a dead lump of dough might be leavened into an ani- 


A ſubſtantial and una piety, not only gives a man 
2a credit among the ſober and virtuous, but even among the 
vicious fort of men. | Tillotſon. 

Theie three ſorts of poems ſhould differ in their numbers, 
deſigns, and every thought. 
ndeavouring to make the ſignification of ſpec 
clear, they make their ij | 
of a few of thoſe ſimple ideas found in them. 
2. A manner; a form of being or — 5 
Flowers in ſuch ſort worn, can neither be ſmelt nor ſeen 
well by thoſe that wear them. 3 Hooker. 
| That I may laugh at her in equal ſort 


alſh, 
ifick names 


Locke. 


Spenſer's Sonnets. 


Io Adam in what ſort ſhall I appear? 
3. A degree of any quality, # | 


utting you in mind, —_- om | 
I ſhall not be wholly without praiſe, if in ſome ſort I have 
copied his (tile, 4 D 
4. A claſs, or order of perſons. . . & 
The one being a thing that belongeth pay unto all, 
* 


8 I have bought  _ 
Golden opinions from all forts of people. Shakeſpeare. 
Hoſpitality to the better ort, and charity to the poor, two 
virtues that are never exerciſed ſo well as when they accom- 
PA eath other. 1 1 
5. A company; a knot o 5 
5 | Mine . are full 8 I cannot ſee; | 
And yet ſalt water blinds them not ſo much, | 
But they can fee a ſort of traitors here. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Rank; condition above the vulgar. | | 1 
Is Signior Montanto returned from the wars ?--I Know- 
none of that name, lady; there was none ſuch in the army 
of any fort. ' Shake (do 
7. [ Sort, Fr. ſortes, Latin. ] A lot. Out ot ule. 
| Make a lott'ry, 
And by decree, let blockiſh Aja 
Draw the ſort to fight with Hector. 
8. A pair; a ſet. 5 3 
Tue firſt fort by their own ſuggeſtion fell. 
To SORT. v. a. [ Sortiri, Lat. aſſortire, Italian. ] 
1. To ſeparate into diſtinct and — claſles. 
Thbele they ſorted into their ſe 
to begin the ſervice of God with, and ſome to end; ſome to 
be interlaced between the divine readings of the law and pro- 
phets. 9 Heoler. 
I come to thee for charitable licence, 


© Shakeſpeare. 
| Milton. 


A piece of cloth made of white and black threads though 
the Hole appear neither white nor black, but grey; yet 
each remains what it was before, if the threads were pul 
aſunder, and ſorted each colour by itſelf. | Boyle. 
Shell-fiſh have been, by ſome of the ancients, compared 
and ſorted with the inſects. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
With this deſire, ſhe hath a native might | 
To find out ev'ry truth, if ſhe had time; 6: 
Th' innumerable eifects to fort aright, _ 
And by degrees from cauſe to cauſe to climb. Davies. 
The number of ſimple ideas, that make the nominal eſ- 
ſence of the loweſt ſpecies, or firſt ſorting of individuals, de- 
pends on the mind of man. ED Locke. 
| The rays which differ in refrangibility may be parted and 
ſorted from one another, and that either by retraction, or by 


reflexion. | Newton's Opticks. 
But grant that actions b diſcover man, 
Take the moſt ſtrong and /F? them as you can; 


The few that glare, each character muit mark ; 
You balance not the many in the dark. 4 
2. To reduce to order wy _ of contuſion. 
Let me not be light ; | 
For a light wy ___ make a heavy huſband | 
And never be Baſſanio fo from me; 3 
But God fort all! Shokeearc.s Merchant of Venice. 
z. To conjoin; to put tagether in diſtribution. 
a For when thefort? things preſent with things paſt, 
And thereby things to come doth oft 3 
When ſhe doth doubt at firſt, and chuſe at fari 


Pope. 


Thele acts her own, without her body be. Davies. 
4. To cull; to chuſe; to ſelect. | 
' Send his mother to his father's houſe, 
That he may ſort her out a worthy ſpouſe. Chapman. 


Jo SORT, V. A. q 
| joined with others of the ſame ſpecies. 
1. 4 — ae gas fort and herd 1 in the earth, 


and minerals with minerals; but a mar —.— 


2. To conſort; to join. 


they hade | 
ob. x1ii. 14. 


xpreſling grief; 1 _ yours | | | 
retuſed to touch are, as my ſor- | 


1. Grieved tor tometning — It is generally uſed of ſlight or | 


\ Shakeſpeare. 
The king was ſorry : nevertheleſs fer his oath's fake he | 


1 8 


t reaſonably expect, that now and 


mal. HB Bentley's Sermons. | 
SORT. . ſ. [ forte, French. ] PT NEE, | 
1. A kind; a lpecies. 3 ; | 
Dee d more than —_— happy fort, Milton. 


Walſh. | 2. A parcel ſorted or diſtributed, 
ifick Ideas of the ſorts of ſubſtances 


As ſhedoth laugh at me, and makes my pain her ſport. | 


Rehum and Shimſhai wrote after this fort. Exra, iv. 8. 
Milton. 


I have written the more boldly unto you, in ſome ſort, as | 
, : XV. 15. 


the other, ſuch as none but the wiſer and more judicious ſort | 
can perform. TR Hooker. 


 - Atterbury's Sermons. | 


| 75 Sor. v. a. 


are's Much Ado about Nothing. | 


i - - 2 
To 80. v. . To tipple to ſtupidity, 


veral times and places; ſome 


To fort our nobles from our common men. Shakeſpeare. | 


6 6 y | 


| The illiberality of parents towards their children; takes 
them baſe and fort with any company. — Varus. 
3. 9 to fit. 12 f 10 £ 
A man cannot ſpeak to a ſon but as & father; whereas 
friend may ſpeak as the caſe — and not 2 it forteth | 
with the perſon. | _ Bacon. 
They are happy whoſe natures ſort with their vocations. 


| Bacon. 
Among unequals, what ſociety . IM 
Can fort, what harmony, or true delight? | 
Which mult be mutual, in proportion due: 
Giv'n, and receiy'd. Milton's Patraitiſe Loft; 
'The Creator calling forth by name | 
His mighty angels, gave them leveral ch WE”. 
As ſorted belt with preſent things. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
or diff rent ſtiles with diff rent ſubjects ſort, | 
As ſeveral garbs with country, town, and court. Pope. 
4. To terminate; to iſſue. 
It ſorted not to any fight of importance, but to a retreat. 
| '- . Bacon's War with Spain. 
5. To have ſucceſs, rh | 
The {lips of their vines have been brought into Spain, but 
they have not ſorted to the ſame purpoſe as in their native 
country. a Abbat's Deſeription of the Mori. 
It was tried in a blown bladder, whereunto fleſh and a 
flower were put, and it ſarted not; for dry bladders will not 
blow, and new bladders further putrefaction. con. 
6. To fall out. [from ſort, a lot, or ſortir, to iſſue, French. ] 
And ſo far am I glad it did ſo — 
port Shakeſpeare, 5 


As this their jangling I eſteem a 
Princes cannot gather this fruit, except they raiſe ſome 
perſons to be companions ; which many times h to in- 
convenience. ns 
SO'RTAL. adj. A word formed by Locke, but not yet i eceived. 
As things are ranked under names into ſorts or ſpecies only 
as they 7 to certain abſtract ideas, the eſſence of each ſort 
comes to be nothing but that idea which the /ortal, if I may 
| 5 call it from ſort, as I do general from genus, name ſtands 
for. | | | 5 Locke. 
SO'RTANCE. 7. lf (from fort. Suitableneſs ; agreement, 
IlI have receiv {ITO . 
New dated letters from Northumberland, 
| S N x 8 
ere doth he wiſh his perſon, with ſuch power 
As might hold fortance with his quality, 1 
The which he could not levy. 5 * Henry IV. 
SO'RTILEGE.#./, Lſortilege, Fr. ſortilagium, Latin. ] The abt 
or practice of drawing lots. „ 
SO'RTMENT. 2. /. [from ſort.] . 
1. The act of ſorting; diſtribution. 


To it lazily on a chair; to 
fall at once into a chair. & 570 {Ha 


The winter ſky began to frown, 
Poor Stella ml es off to town; 
From wholeſome exerciſe and air, 
To /offing in an eaſy chair. 


Jo Soss. v. n. [A cant word.] 


—. 


SOT. 1. /. (rox, Saxon; fot, French; Dutch. | 
1. A 5 Coal — ſt A dle Juul. Ro 
| Of Glo'ſter's 2 : 


And of the loyal ſervice of his ſon, ESR 
When I inform'd him, then he call'd ine ſor z 1585 
And told me I had turn d the wrong ſide out. Shakeſd. 
This by his tongue being made his miſtreſs picture, 
And then a mind put in't, either our braggs 


; - Were crackt of kitchen trulls, or bis deſcription | 


Prov'd us unſpeaking ſots. Sbaleſpeare. 
Tell him that no nel or antiquity can match his con- 
duct; and preſently the ſot, becauſe he knows neither wouy. | 
nor antiquity, ſhall begin to meaſure himſelf by himſelf, 
which is the only ſure way for him not to tall ſhort, South, 
2. A wretch ſtupified by drinking. | 1 8 


? Every 6 „„ 5 
That eee 102 to naſty wine, Roſcommon. 
| A ſurly ill bred lord, „ 


That chides and ſnaps her up at every word: 
A brutal ſot; who while ſhe holds his head, , 
With drunken filth bedaubs the nuptial bed. Granville. 
To ſtupify; to beſot. e 
| Pox on his loyalty! 
L hate to fee a brave bold fallow ſotted, 5 
Made ſour and ſenſeleſs, turn'd to whey by love; | 
A driveling hero, fit for a romance. Dryden's Spa. Friar. 
| The potion | 
Turns his brain and ſtupiſies his mind; 
The ſotted moon- calf ga | 


| Dryden, 
$0'TTISH. adj. l | 3 ; 
1. Dull; ſtupid; ſenſelets ; infatuate; doltiſh, 
All's but . 1 
Patience is ſottifh, and impatience does . 
Become a dog that's mad. Shakeſpeare's Ant, and Clecp. 
Upon the report of his approach, n1ore than half fell away 
and diſperſed ; the reſidue, being more deſperate or more 
ſottiſh, did abide in the field, of whom many were ſlain. 
A . 35 Hayward. 
| He gain'd a king | 5 
Aha bis. /o111/þ conquero. Milton. 
"T's ſottiſb to offer at things that canhot be brou be about. 
| ange. 
How ignorant are ſotiiſb pretenders to aſtrology. . 
2. Dull with intemperance. 5 
n ady, [from ſottiſb.] Stupidly; dully; ſenſe - 
eſsly. | 
Northumberland, ſottiſbly mad with over great fortune, 
procured the king by his — eng under the grrat ſeal, 
to appoint the Lady Jane to ſucceed him in the inheritance 
of the crown. Hayward. 
Atheiſm is impudent in pretending to-philoſophy, and ſu- 
perſtition ſattiſoly ignorant in fancying that the knowledg 
of nature tends to irreligion. Glanville. 
So ſot1i/hly to loſe the pureſt pleaſures and comforts of this 
world, and torego the expeCtation of immortality in another; 
and ſo deſperately to run the riſk of dwelling with everlaſting 
burnings, plainly diſcovers itielt to be the moſt pernicious 
folly and deplorable madnets m the world, Bent 


| SO'TTISHNESS, . /. [from /211fh.] Dullneſi; fupidity . | 


ſenſibility. | 

Feu conſider what a degree of ſo/t;/hneſt and confirmed ig- = 

norance men may fin re pag South's Sermon. 
No ſober temperate perſon can look with any.complacency 

upon thedrunkenneſs and l his neighbour. South. 
The firſt part of the text, the folly fottiſhneſt of 


| Atheiſm, will come home to their caſe; ſince they makeſuch 


a noiſy pretence to wit and ſagacity. Bentley's Sermons. 
SO'VEREIGN. adj. [ ſouvercin, French; ſovrano, Spaniſh. ] 
1. Supreme in power; having no ſuperiour. 

s ieaching bringeth us to kno that God is our ſupreme 
truth; ſo prayer teltifieth that we acknowledge him or 
vereign good. | Ho 

| Vou, my ſovereign lady, 
Cauſeleſs have laid diſgraces on my head. 
None of us who now thy grace 2 


Shakeſpeare. 


But held the rank of ſoverezgn-queen before, 
Till giddy chance, whoſe malice never bears | 
| 125 . 2 length of years, 
Cat us ng from our eſtate. | | . 
. 10 K Whats 


% 
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Whether Eſau, then, were a valſal to Jacob, and Jacob | 8. Spirit; fire; grandeur of mind. $ They being told there | | 

tis ſovereign prince by birth-right, I leave the reader to | 9. Intelligent 1 in general. * | To be ang ed to their vile {mall hope of cal 

judge. 5 | | Leckse. | Every foul in heav'n ſhall bend the knee. Milton. Were willing at the firſt to give an cat n 
2. Supremely efficacious. | SOU'LED. adj. [trom jul.) Furniſhed with mind. To any thing that ſounded liberty. Ben Johnſon | 

A memorial of their fidelity and zeal, a overozgn preſerva- Griping, and {til tenacious of thy hold, This relation ſounds rather likes chen v ＋ Calli. 

tive of God's people from the venomous intection of herety. Wou' did thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely ſonl'd, philoſophical truth. Wilkins's Math on \ 
E | Helen. Shou'd give the prizes they had gain'd before. Dryden. | To SOUND. v. a. | | ematical Mogicl. 
The molt ſovereigs: preſcription in Galen is but empirick; | SOU'LLESS. 4dj. ( trom ſoul.) Mean; low; ſpiritlets. 1. To cauſe to make a noiſe; to play on | 
an to thus prelervative of no better report than a loi le- Slave, ſoullc/5 villain, dog, O rarely bate! Shakeſpeare. And many nymphs about 4 for kin 
drench. | | Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | SOU'LSHOT. 2. J. | ſoul and fhot.] Something paid tora loul's And many tritons, which their horns di 3s round, 
Love-wounded Protheus, _ I requiem among the Romaniſts. ; | ichael bid ſaund id ſeund, Spenſer, 

My bofom, as a bed, 4 In the Saxon times there was a funeral duty to be paid, | Th' archangel trumpet. | ; 

Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be throughly heal'd, called pecunta ſepulchralis & Hinbolum anime, and a Saxon Miſenus lay; none ſo renown'd Nita, 

And thus I ſearch it with a /ov'reign Kits. Shakeſpeare. | frul-jb3%t. Ayliffe's Parergon. The warrior trumpet in the field to found; 

A water we call water of paradiſe, by that we do to it, | SHUND. aj. [rund, Saxon. 85 Wich breathing braſs to kindle fierce a] ' 

is male very ſovereign for health. | | Bacon. | 1. Healthy 3 hearty; not morbid ; not diſeaſed; not hurt. And rouze to dare their fate in as 
| Like the (cum ttarv'd men did draw I am tali'n out with iny more headier will, 2. To betoken or direct by a ſound e 
From parboil'd ſhoes and boots, an all the reſt To take the indiſpos'd and ſickly fit Once Jove from Ida did both h ole forms. 
Which were with any ſoverergs fatneſs bleit. Donne. For the ſound man, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. And, when he pleas'd to thunder, part the | bes 
he cool, my friend, and hear my mule ditpenſe He hath a heart as ſound as a bell, and his tongue is the Here heav'n in vain that kind — th al 55 
Some jdvereign comforts drawn from common ſenſe, clapper; for what his heart thinks, his tongue ſpeaks. The louder cannon had the thunder drown? ound, 
3% Dryden. | . : | | | Shakeſpeare. | 3. To celebrate by ſound, _ * Wal, 
$o'VEREIGN, . f. Supreme lord. EI TA | He hath received him ſafe and ſound. Luke, xv. 27. Sun, ſound his praiſe, _ . 
O, let my jovercign turn away his face, . e can preſerve | | SO'UNDBOARD. 7. /. { found and board 1B 4 Mitten, 
And bid his ears a little while be deaf. Shakeſpeare. | Unhurt our minds, and underſtanding ſound. Milton. | pagates the ſound in organs. Board which fo. 
By my e and his fate, I Wear, 5 The king vilits all around, | | Fr it without any ſoundboard along, only harow; 

R-nown'd for faith in peace, for force in war, Comforts the lick, congratulates the /ſcund ; | end of the ſtring. Baron? , Ar arpwiſe uche - 

Ofc our alliance other lands defir'd. Sa Dryden. | _ Honours the princely chiets. Dryden... As in an organ, from one blaſt of K 4 aturet ligen. * - 
SO'VEREIGNLY., adv. (from ſovereign.) Supremely; in the | But Capys, and the reit of ſounder mind, | To many a row of pipes the ſoundboard breathes. J, 

higheſt degree. | a 8 | My The tatal preient to the flames dehgn'd,  _, | SO'UNDING. adi. from found.] Sonorous; havi "es, Milt, 

He was /overeignly lovely in himſelf, Boyle. } Or to the deep. Dryden. ficent found. | 9 HAVING a magni, 2 
SO'VEREIGNTY. #./. | ſouverainete, French.] Supremacy ; | When a word, which originally ſignifies any parucular Obſolete words may then be revived, when ; $0'L 
_ higheſt place; ſupreme power; higheſt degree of excellence. | object, is attributed to leveral other objects, on account of | or me e ſignificant than thoſe in practice 1 more ſound 

3 Give me pardon, | ſome evident reference or relation to the original idea, this | So 'UNDLY. adv. [from ſound.) 1 5 Dryden, cc 

That I, your vaſlal, have employ'd and pain'd I 18 peculiarly called an analogical word; ſo a joundor healthy] 1. Healthily ; heartily. * 1 $0 

_ Your unknown /overeignty. Shakeſpeare. pulſe, a ſound digeſtion, ſound tleep, are all to called, with } x, Luſtily; ttoutly; ſtrongly. 1. \ 
Happy were England, would this virtuous prince reference to a_/ound and healthy conttitution z but if you hen Duncan is afleep 5 

Take on his grace the ſov/reignty thereof. Shakeſpeare. | Ipeak ot ſound doctrine, or ſound ſpeech, this is by way off Wbereto the rather ſhall this hard day's journe) 
Joo give laws unto a people, to inſtitute magiitcates and | reſemblance to health, and the words are metapyorical. | Sounlly invite him. | Stukefdeare 1 1 605 
officers over them; to punith and pardon maicta tors; to „ Mau Lick... ITIhey did ply ö Macbeth, dot 
bave the ſole authority of making war and peace, are the | 2. Right; not erroneous. ; e My feet and hands with cords, and to the maſt | . 
true marks of ſaverc:gnty. 8 Davies. Whom although to know be life, and joy to make men-“ With other halſers made me ſourd! fait. Che 0 1047. | 
A m__ hunter thence he ſhall be ſtil d | tion of his name; yet our ſeurdeft knowledge is to know | ho had ſo often in your aid e 1 

Before the Lord; as in deſpite of heav n, | that we know him not as indeed tie is, neither can know | So many ways been ſoundly paid z | : 

Or from heav'n, claiming :econd ſov'rezgnty. Milton, | him; and our ſateſt eloquence concerning him is ſilence. Caanee in at laſt for better ends, a 

Nothing does ſo gratity a haugaty humour, as this piece off " 5 . Fiooker. | Have no concern, | Fai, 
uſurped 7 over our brethren. Gow. of the Tongue. Let my heart be ſound in thy ſtatutes, that I be not atamed, . Provided Punch; for there's the jeſt, 

_ Jove's own tree, T . e 3 alm cxix. $80.) Be ſoundly maul'd, and plague the reit. Fu 

That holds the woods in awful. ſow'regnty, I I) be rules are ſound and uſeful, an may ſerve your de vo-“ Their nobility and gentry are one half ruined, baniſtel 5 
Requires a depth of lodging in the ground; | tion, 92 e Mage. or converted: they all ſoundly feel the ſmart of the lat lin -0! 
High as his topmoſt boughs to heav'n aſcend, ” 3. Stout; ſtrong; luſty. e | war. e ä gau 
So low his roots to hell's dominion tend. Dryden, The men are very ſtrong and able of body; and therefore | The wifeſt are always the readieſt to acknowled RN * 
[ well foreſee, whene'er thy iuit I grant, either give ſound itrokes with their clubs wherewith they | ſoundly to judge of a law is the weightielt thing 9 Ki | # 
That I my much lov'd ow” reignty ſhall want, fight, or elle thoot ſtiong ſhots with their bows,  Abbet. | man can take upon him. Wh Hale, th 
And her new beauty may thy heart invade. Dryden. 4. Valid; not failing. | IS BE The doctrine of the church of England, expreſſe a in 1 bo 
Let us above all things poſſeſs our 10uls with awful appre- They reſerved their titles, tenures, and ſigniories whole | thirty-nine articles, is ſo ſoundly and orthodoxly lertied 4 
henſions of the majeſty and ſwereignty of God. Rogers. | and ſound to themielves. ;  Spenfer's Ireland. cannot be queitioned without extreme danger to our rel; w 
Alexander's Grecian colonies in the Indies were almoit ex- | 5. Faſt; hearty. It is applied to ſleep. JJV) | 4 . dan | 
terminared by Sandrocottus ; Seleucus recovered the ſove- New wak'd from joundefi ileep, e 21.7 3465 Fas ellbby..: DW OE | 2 1 
reiguty in ſome degree, but was forced to abandon to him Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me lad [Now 8 idle dream was to him broucht fi 
the country along the Indus. Arbuthnot on Coins, | In balmy ſweat. EIS Aiiton's Paradiſe Loft. Unto that elfen knight he bad him fly 13 So“ 
Sou. . /. [from faus, French. ] A ſubterraneous drain. | SOWND. adv. Soundly; heartily; completely faſt. Where he ſlept ſoundly, void of evil thought. Fain ®, 
ect could not ſuch mines, without great pains, and charges, Ihe meſlenger approaching to him ſpake, When the ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes, our perception 1 : 
if at all, be wrought: the delis would be lo flown with wa-“ But his waite words return'd to him in vain — ] ration ceaſes with it, which every one experiments whill he $01 
ters, it being impoſſible to make any addits or joughs to drain do found he ſlept that nowght might him awake. Fairy Q, | fleeps ſoundly. 145 e lack, Sor 
them, that no gins or machines could 1tutticeto lay and keep | SOUND. 1. /. [ onde, French. ] A ſhallow iea, ſuch as may be | SoU'nDNESS. A. fe. [from ſoand.] N 1 
them dry. = | Ray on the Creation, | ſounded. . . 8 1. Health; heartinets. 5 1 
Another of like fort was found in linking a fough-pit at | "The ſcund of Denmark, where ſhips pay toll. Camden. I would I had that corporal ſoundneſs now, | 
_— Haigh in Lancatture, 8 Woodward. Wake. 1 2 As when thy father and myſeit in friendihip 
SOUGHT. The preterite and participle paſſ. of ſeek. | Behold I come, ſent trom the Stygian' ſound, - Fu ſt tried our ſoldierſhip. "ORE Lone Shakeſprar:. 
l am ſourhtof them that alked not for me; I am found off As a dire vapour that had cleft the ground, 2. Truth; reQitude; incorrupt ſtate. | | 
them that ſzught me not. 1 Haiab, Ixv. 1. T' ingender with the night, and bla the day. B. Johnſon. In the end, very few excepted, all became ſubject to the No 
The works of the Lord are great, fought out of all them | Him young Thoola bore, the bright increaſe — {way of time: other odds there was none amongſt ther, 1. 
that have pleaſure therein. . P̃ain cxi. 2. Of Phorcys, dreaded in the ſounds and feas. Pope. faving only that ſome fell looner away, and ſome later tron | 
Soul. u. . [papel, Saxon; ſacl, Daniſh ; ſual, Iflandick; /zel, | SOUND. 1. ſ. | ſonde, Fr.] A probe, an inſtrument uſed by] the ſoundneſs of belief. cher, 
Dutch. ; „ 1 8 chirurgeons to teel what is out of reach of the fingers. Letly is miſled in his politicks ; but he hath given proof ot 2. 
1. Tne immaterial and immortal ſpirit of aan. The patient being laid on a table, pats the ſound till it meet | his fourdneſs in religion. 6.55 ir e ſh 
Wen death was overcome, he opened heaven as well to | with tome retiftance, barp's Surgery. | 3. Strength; ſolidity. 2 3 | t 
the believing Gentiles as Jews : heaven till then was no re- To SOUND, wv. a. e Tanis preſuppoſed, it may ſtand then very well wi age . 
ceptnaale to the ſouls of either, © Hooker. | 1. To (earch with a plummet; to try depth. _ and ſoundneſs of reaion, even thus to aniwer. Hoker, 
Tie, fie, unreverent tongue! to call her bad, In this ſecret there is a gulf, which while we live we ſhall} Sou. u. /. [ ſexpe, French. ] Strong decoction of flelb tor 
Whole ſov'reignty to oft thou haſt preterr'd never ſound, Hooker. 1 the table. perl] rhe vet 8 | | 
With twenty thouſand /⁰i- con firming oaths. Shakeſp. l You are, Haſtings, much too ſhallow - OTA Spongy morells in ſtrong ragouſts are found, 
Perhaps, for want of food, the ſou! may pine; | To ſound tlie bottom of theatter-times. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. And in the /oup the ſlimy ſnail is drown'd. Gay's Tri. ſ 

But that were ſtrange, ſince all things bad and good; | 2, To try; to examine. 8 | Cet the coo up oe back of the footman's new lieg, i 
Since all God's creatures, mortal and divine; | | Has he never before ſourded you in this buſineſs. Shakeſp. | or, when he is going up with a diſh ot ſoup, let her tollos un Ts 

Since God himſelf is her eternal food.  _  Dawies. | Invites theſe lords, and thoſe he meant to ſound. Daniel. ſoftly with a Se Fall. 8 Saul. 

He remembered them of the promites, ſeals, and oaths, | I was in jelt, N . | SOUR. mn, ſ. [run, puns, Saxon; ſur, Welk.) | 

which by publick authority had paſſed for concluding this} And by that offer meant to ſound your breaſt. Dryden. | 1. Acid; auſtere; pungent on the palate with aſtringency, 
marriage, that theſe being religious bonds betwixt God and I've ſounded my Numidians, man by man, | vinegar, or unripe fruit. 5 
their ſouls, could not by any pelitick act of ſtate be diſſolved. And find "em ripe for a revolt. Addiſon's Cato. All four things, as vinegar, provoke appetite. Baan. 
| | . | Hoyavard. | To SOUND. v. 1. To try with the ſounding line. | Their drink is jour. Hloſca, un. l. 
loquence the ſoul, ſong charms the ſenſe. Midtox. The ſhipmen deemedthat they drew near to ſome country, But let the bounds of licences be fix'd, | 
2. Vita! 8 = | and ſounded and found it near twenty fathoms. As, xxvii. | Not things of diſagreeing natures mix'd, __ , % 
bey 0 Co town is full of cozenage, 5 Beyond this we have no more a politive diftin&t notion of | Not ſweet with ſour, 50 with ſerpents join'd, Dal. 1 
Drug- working ſorcerers that change the mind; I infinite ſpace than a mariner has of the depth of the ſea, 2. Harſh of temper; crabbed; peeviſhz moroſe; ſevere. 
Soul-killing witches that deform the body; I. where having let down a large portion of his ſounding- line, | He was a ſcholar, 1 
And many ſuch like libertines of ſin.  Shaxeſpeare. | he reaches no bottom. | 2» *- Locke. | Lofty and ſour to them that lov'd him not. Shall. 
Thou almoſt mak'ſt me waver in my faith, | SOUND. 1. / The cuttle-fiſh, Ainſwortb. A man of pleaſant and popular converſation, rather fi 80 

Jo hold opinion with Pythagoras, SOUND. 1. /. [ ſon, French; ſonus, Latin.) than our and reſerved. Motton s Life of Bcking#ar 0 

That ſouls of animals infuſe themſelves II. Any thing audible; a noiſe; that which is perceived by the Tiberius, otherwiſea very ſour man, would punctually pe. 

Into the trunks of men. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. | ear. 4 form this rite unto others, and expect the fame. Breu. 

Thou ſun, of this great world both eye and ſoul, Milt. Heaps of huge words uphoarded hideoufly _ He ſaid a ſour thing to Laura the other day. Tatar, 
Join voices all ye hving fouls! ye birds, With horrid ſound, though having little ſenſe, . Sullen and four, with diſcontented mien | 80 

That ſinging up to heav'n-gate alcend, | 8 | And thereby wanting due intelligence, Jocaſta frown' d. Pi . 

Bear on your wings, and in your notes his praiſe. Milton. Have marred the face of goodly poeſy, Toh. 3. Afflictive; painful. wt | | 

In common diſcourſe and writing, we leave out the words And made a monſter of their anta 7. Fpenſer, | Let me embrace theſe ſour adverſitiesz ; 

vegetative, ſenſitive, and rational ; and make the word ſoul Come, liſters, cheer we up his ſprights, For wile men lay it is the wiſeſt courſe. ; Vl | 
ſerve for all theie principles.  _ Watts. | And ſhew the beſtof our delights; 1 HShbaleſpeare Henry . 2. 
3. Spirit; eſſence; quinteſſence; principal part. I'll charm the air to give a ſound, | I. Expreſſing diſcontent. 5s : _ 
He has the very ſoul of bounty. | Shakeſpeare. _ Whileyou perform your antick round. Shak. Macbeth. The lord treaſurer often looked on me with a four __- 
Charity the ſoul of all the reit. lilton. Daſh a ſtone againſt a ſtone in the bottom of the water, | nance, 8 ITE _ Gulliver Tr" 
4. Interiour power. „ | | and it maketh a y ſo a long pole ſtruck upon gravel in | Sour. 2. . [from the adjeftive.] Acid ſubitance. 
There is ſome ſoul ot goodneſs in things evil, the bottom of the water, maketh a ſcund. Bacon s Nat. Hiſt. A thoufand fours to temper with one feet, comin . 

Would men obſervingly diſtil it our. — Shakeſpeare. I The warlike ſound ofgyrumpets loud. Milton. To make it ſeem more dear and dainty. / ca 
5. A familiar appellation expreſſing the qualities of the mind, Whene'er he ſpoke his voice was heard around, To SOUR. v. a. | 

Three wenches where I ſtood, cry'd: | Loud as a trumpet with a filver ſound. n.1. To make acid. ieee eee n which 

Alas, good foul!” Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. That which is conveyed into the brain by the ear is called Hi: angelick nature had none of that carnal leave Va 8 

This is a poor mad ſoul; and ſhe tays up and down the {ond ʒ though, till it affect the perceptive part, it be nothing | ferments to the ſouring of ours. Decay? 

town, that her eldelt ſon is like you.  Shakeſp. Hen. IV. ut motion, | i Lecke. | Thus kneaded up with milk, the new made man 
The poor foul lat ſinging by a lycamore tree, 2. Mere empty noiſe oppoſed to meaning. His kingdom o'er his kindred world began; 

Sing all a green willow: | _ He contented himſelf with Joubeful aud general terms, "Till knowledge miſapply'd, miſunderitood, Droit 

Her hand on her boſom, her head on her knee. Sha. which might make no ill /ound in mens ears. Locke. And pride of empire, ſour d his balmy blood. 

Unenlarged ſouls are ditguſted with the wonders of the mi- Let us conſider this propoſition as to its meaning; for it is One paſſion, with a different turn, I 

_ croſcope, diſcovering animals which equal not a peppercorn. the tenſe and not Feed that mult be the principle. Locke. Makes wit inflame or anger burn: : 
| ; ; Tp RT, Watts. | To SOUND, w.n. | | | So the ſun's heat, with diff rent pow s, Swi 
6. Human being. N | | . | 1. To makeanoiſe; to emit a noiſe. * Oe Ripens the grape, the liquor fours. | 
The moral is the caſe of every ſoul of us. IL Eftrange. From you ſounded out the word of the Lord. 1 The i. 8. | 2, To make harſh. iner Huſbawil 2, 
Keep the poor ſou! no longer in op; | Trumpet once more to ſound at general doom. Milton. Tufts of graſs ſozy land Mortimer 
Your change is ſuch as does not need defence. Dryden, That with one blaſt through the whole houſes does | 3. To make uneaſy ; to make leſs plealing- 
It is a republick; there are in it a hundred burgeois, and bound, | | | Hail, great king! * | : 
about a thouſand ſouls... _ Addiſen on Italy. And firſt taught ſpeaking - trumpets how to ſound. Dryden. Do ſour your hap wels, 1 muſt report , Cymbelit 
My ſtate of health none care to learn; (og, T hither the filver ſounding lyres | The queen is dead : : Shakeſpeare aue 
My lite is here mo ſeul's concern. | _ Swift. Shall call the ſmiling loves and young defires. Pope. He brought envy, malice, and ambition 
3 | __e T hibi : 4 ; 5 1992 1 of the place. 
7. Active power. | 2. To exhibit by likeneſs of ſound. Pr 3 6s | which ſoured to him the ſweetnels ot t | 
_ Earth, air, and ſeas, through empty ſpace would rowl, Why do you ſtart, and ſeem to fear N 114. To make diſcontentee ce. 
And heav'n would fly before the driving ſoul. Dryden. Things that do ſound ſo fair? Sbateſpeare. HERE: Not my own diſgrace | Hud 
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Hath ever made me ſour my patient cheek, 
Or bend one wrinkle on my 1overeign's face. 
Three.crabbed mouths had ſour'd themſelves to death, 


| Shake). 


Ere I could make thee open thy white hand. Shakeſp, 


N. 
e acid. | 
1 wt milk, when it ſours in the ſtomach, and whey, turn- 
ed tour, will purge tron ly. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
To grow peeviſh or cra bed. . a 

% "They keep out melancholy from the virtuous, and hinder 
ke hatred of vice from ſouriug into ſeverity. Addiſon, 

: If I turn my eyes from them, or ſeem diſpleaſed, they ſour 

upon it. | Spectator, 

SouRCE. 1. J. n | 
ring ; fountain; . 85 

3, e! Kings that rule 3 
Behind the hidden ſources of the Nile. Addiſon's Cato. 

4. Originalz firit courie. tk 

' © This lecond ſource of men, while 7 but few, 

With lome regard to what is juſt and right, i 
Shall lead their lives. Milton Paradiſe Loft, 
This is the true ſourcę and original of this miſchief. Sou. 
Of himlelt is none; 

But that eternal Infinite, and One, | me 
Who never did begin, who ne'er can end, e 
On him all beings, as their ſource, depend, Dryden. 

- Irit producer. | | e 
2 per Grades, 3 wi 
t Hurct of art and cultivated thought, 8 
es they to Rome, and Romans hither brought. Waller, 
$0'vRISH. adj, [from ſour. Somewhat four, 
By diſtillation we obtain a our ib ſpirit, which will diſſolve 
coral. 2 25 5 
so uEL v. adv. [from ſour.] 
1. With acidity. 5 
2. With acrimony. N | 
The ſtern Athenian prince — | 
Then fourly imil'd, Dryden Knight's Tale. 
So URN ESS. #./. {from four.) . 6 
1. Acidity; auſtereneſs of taſte, Ke 5 
Sourneſe conhiteth in tome groſſneſs of the body, and in- 


corporation doth make the mixture of the body more equal, | 


which induceth a milder taſte. Bacon's Natural Hijtory. 
I' th' Spring, like youth, it yields an acid taltez 
But Summer dota, like age, the /ourneſs waite. Denham. 
e knew * 
For fruit the graſted pear-tree to diſpoſo, EE 
And tame to plumbs the ſournefs of the ſloes. v e 
Ot acid or four one has a notion from taſte, ſourneſi being 
one of thole ſimple ideas which one cannot delcribe. Arbuth, 
Has life no ſourneſs, drawn ſo near its end? Pope. 
2. Aſperity ; harinneſs of temper, _ | 


Pelagius carped at the curions neatneſs of mens apparel in 
thole days, and, 8 the ſourzcſs of his dupotition, ipoke 


lomewhat too hardly thereof. EZ OY 
He was never thought to be of that ſuperſtitious /ourne/s, 
which ſome men pretend to in religion. King Charles. 
Her religion is equally free from the weakneis ot ſuperſti- 
tion and the ſournefs of enthuſiaſm: it is not of an uncom- 
fortable melancholy nature. ©, Addiſon's Freebelder, 
$0'URSOP. 7. /. [guanabanus, Latin.] 1 ; 
It grows in ſcveral parts of the Spaniſh Wei 
where it is cultivated for its fruits, „ og 
Sous. 1. f. [ ſol, French. I A ſmall denomination of money. 
$0us8, x. / [/out, ſalt, Dutch. ]!!! 
1. Pickle made of talt. _ 5 
2. Any thing kept parboiled in ſalt-pickle. ä ö 
And he that can rear up a pig in his houſe, 
Hath cheaper his bacon, and ſweeter his ſouſe. Tuſer. 
All- ſaints, do lay for pork and ſouſe, | h 
For iprats and ſpurlings for your houfe. 
To Souss. v. a. (from the noun. ] b 
1, To nr” ſteep in pickle. - . 
il, though it ſtink, they drop by drop impart; 
But ſouſe the cabbage with a bounteous heart. 
2. To throw into water. A ludicrous ſenſe. | | 
They Jeuſed me into the Thames with as little remorſe as 


they drown blind puppies. Shakeſpeare. 
ho thote were that run away, „ 
And yet gave out th' had won he day; | 
Although the rabble jous'd them fort, Ry = 
er head and ears in mud and dirt. Butler. 


hey ſouſed me over head and ears in water when a boy, 
{o that Tam now one of the moſt cxte-hardened of the Iron- 
hides, : Addiſon's Guardian. 

Te Sousk. v. n. [Of this word I know not the original.] To 
tall as a bird on its prey. | 
Ius on ſome ſilver ſwan, or tim'rous hare, | 

Jove's bird comes faufing down from upper air; 
| Her crooked talons ay the feariul prey, | 
Then out of light the ſoars. | Dryden An. 
Jove's bird will ſouſe upon the tim'rous hare, « 

1 And tender kids with his ſharp talons tear. Dryden, jun. 
9 SOUSE, v. a. To ſtrike with ſudden violence, as a bird 
itrixes his prey. 5 EY 

The gallant monarch is in arms; 
And like an eagle o'er his airy tow'rs, _ 5 

0 0 ſouſe annoyance that comes near his neſt: Shakeſpeare. 

eu ade. With ſudden violence. A low word. 
UTERRAIN, 2. { { ſouterrain, French. ] A grottoor cavern 
in the ground. Not Engliſn. | | | 

etences againſt extremities of heat, as ſhade, grottoes, 
0 outerrains, are neceſſary preſervatives of health. Arbuth. 
TH. 2. / (pus, Saxon; ſuyd, Dutch; ſud, French. ] 


I, : 
The part where the ſun is to us at noon. 


Eaſt and Weſt have no certain points of heaven, but North | 


and South are fixed; and ſeldom the far ſouthern people have 


a invaded the northern, but contrariwiſe. Bacon. 
wy he ſouthern re ions of the globe. 
The queen of the South, © Bible. 
a 2 eee to call 15 
decrepit Winter, from the South to brin 
Solſtitial Summer's heat. ; by Milton. 


3 The wind that blows from the South. 
| the contagion of the Scuth light on you, 
on ſhames of Rome, you! Shak -ſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Th North-eait ſpends its rage, and now — 
eſtuſtve South warms the wide air. Thomſon's Spring. 


SOUTH, adj. [ from the noun.] Southern; meridional. 


w thy garments are warm, when he quieteth the earth 
b wind, | Fob, xxxvii. 17: 
W. Ty while the ſouth wind roſe, and with black wings 


: | 
a e of delay more is a ſouth ſea off: diſcovery. Shak. 
Ft 


South, Sw ering, all the clouds together drove. Ae. | 
. Towards the South. | 4 
is regiment lies half a mil 
$ regiment lies half a mile 
4. From the gau, mighty power of the king. Shakeſp. 


eien fruits as you appoint for long keeping, gather in a : 


and dry da the, 
80 y, and when the wind bloweth not ſouth. Bacon. 
"Is. adj. {from the noun. ] Going da "x the South. 
When n. conduct thee on thy way, 
Not kext be. ſonthing ſun inflames the day. Dryden. 
The tenden af be K, Tobſery'd aright 
. 


| 2- Belonging to the South; meridional, 


8 3. Coming from the South. 


Boyle. | 


t-Indies, | 


* Tuſer.| 


Pope. | 


s O 1 


SOUTHEA'sT\ 1. /. {South and Eaft.) The point between the 
Eaſt and South 4 the point of — once 
 Theplanting of trees warm upon a wall againſt the South, 
or Southeaſt fun, doth haſten their ripening ; and the Sowuth- 
eaft is tound better than the Southwelt. Bacon. 
The three ſeas of Italy, the Inferiour towards the Sou h- 
eaſt, the Ionian towards the South, and the Adriatick on the 
Northealt fide, were commanded by three different nations. 
Wn, | | Arbuthnot. 
SO'UTHERLY. adj. [from South.) ' 
1. Belonging to any ot the points denominated from the South; 
not abiolutely ſouthern. W POET 
2. Lying towards the South. | 2 2 
Undo ſuch as live under che Pole that is only north which 
is above them, that is only ſoutherly which is below them. 
Breaun. 


ly, welter ly, and ſhutherly parts of England. 

3. Coming from about the South. | 

I am but mad north, northweſt: when the wind is ſoutherly, 

I know a hawk from a handiaw. Shakelp. Hamilct. 
SO'UTHERN. adj. {[puSepne, Saxon; from p08; 4 1 


Graunt, 


Why mourn I not for thee, | 
And with the ſouthern clouds contend in tears? Shakeſp. 
2. Lying towards the South, | 8 


Mens bodies are heavier when ſouthern winds blow than 
when northern. Bacon s Natura! Hiſtory. 
Frowning Aufter ſecks the ſouthern Iphere, 


a f RNWOOD, 2. . [puSepopubu, Saxon; abrotarum, 
atin. | | 
Thus plant agrees in moſt parts with the wormwood, from 
which it is not ealy to ſeparate it. Millar. 
SO'UTH MOST, &dj. | from South. ] Fartheſt toward the South. 
Next Chemos, th' obtcene dread of Moab's ſons, 
From Aroar to Nebo, and the wild OG 
Of fouthmoſt Abarim. 5 Milton. 
SO'UTHSAY. #: .. [Properly ſcothſay.] Prediction, 
All thole were idle thoughts and tantahes, 
Devices, dreams, opinions unſcuad, 
Shews, viſions, ſouthſaps, and prophecies, © 
And all that feigned is, as lealings, tales, and lies. Spe, 
To SO'UTHSAY. . #. [See SOOTHSAY.] To predivi. 
Young men, hovering between hope and tear, might 
eaſily be carried into the ſuperſtition of jouthjaying * erg 
a Canden. 


 SOUTHSAY'ER. #. /. [Properly ſoothſayer. See SOOTH- || 


SAYER.] A predicter, TI 
SO'UTHWARD, edwv. [trom South.) Towards the South. 

northern parts. Raleigh Hiſtory of the World. 
walk 1 foot ſouthabard, but not northward, Locke. 
Every lite, from the dreary months, 

Flies conſcious ſouthabard. | 


South and Weit; Winter ſun-ſet. | 
Phenice is an haven of Crete, and lieth toward the South. 
Weſt. | 
The planting of trees warm upon a wall againtt the 
South, or Southeaſt ſun, doth haften their coming on and 
ripening; and the Southealt is found to be better than the 


SO UPENANCE. n. J. { French. } Remembrance; memory. 


| If thou wilt renounce thy miſcreance, b : 
Life will I grant thee tor thy valiance, _ TN { | 
And all thy wrongs will wipe out of wy ſouVenarce. 


' : Spenſe *. 
Gave wond'rous great countenance to the Knight, 
That of his way he had no ſouverance, | 


Nor care of vow'd revenge. 3 

Sow. 1. /. [pugn, Saxon; jeg, ſouabe, Dutch. 

1. A female pig; the female of a boar. 5 
Boars have great fangs, /oxvs much leſs. Bacon. 


A ſow beneath an oak ſhall he along 

And white herſelf, and white her thirty young. 
For which they ſcorn and hate them worſe 
Than dogs and cats do ſow gelders. 1 
The //ow gelder's horn has ſomething muſical in it, but 
this is ſeldom heard, 1 

2, Perhaps from ſoy might come bine, ppina, Saxon. 
8 And was'tthqu fain 1 
To hovel thee with /wwzne, and rogues forlorn, 1 
_ Shakeſp. King Lear. 


In ſhort and muſty ttraw? g 
3. An oblong mals ot lead. Auwortb. 
4. An inſect; a millepede. Ainſworth. 


SO'WBREAD. 2. .. [cyclamen, Latin.) A plant. 


upon pedicles from the root, which conſiſt of one leat, di- 
vided into five or ix ſegments, which are reflexed almoſt to 
the bottom, where they are divided: the pointal of the flower 
becomes a round membranaccous fruit, which contains 
roundith ſeeds. | Millar. 


Dutch. ] To ſcatter jeed in order to a narvelt. | 
The one belongeth unto them that tcek, the other unto. 
them that have found happinels: they that pray do but yet 


The vintage ſhall reach unto the ſowzng time, Lev. xxv1. 
They that ſox in tears, ſhall reap in joy. Pf. cxxvi. 5. 
| He that ſowweth to his fleſh, ſhall reap corruption; but he 
that ſozveth to the ſpirit, ſhall reap life everlaiting. Gal. vi. 
Sow to yourſelves in righteouſneſs, and reap in mercy. 
Hleſta, x. 12. 
To Sow. v. a. part. paſſ. ſown. N 
1. To ſcatter in the ground in order to growth; to propagate 
Like was not to be found, 
Saye in that ſoil where all good things did grow, 
Aud freely ſprung out of the fruitful ground 2 
As incorrupted nature did them ſow. Fairy Queen. 
From Ireland come I with my ttren 


I /o my law in you, and it ſhall bring fruit 1, 
M lants, which grow in the hotter countries, being 
ſet inthe Any will, he ſoxvn of ſeevs late in the Spring, 
come up and abide moſt part of the Summer. Jacon. 
The intellectual faculty is a 7 75 hed, ee of & am | 
I t; and it is the worlt huſbandry in the we 
Je it withtrifles or impertinencies. Hale's Orig. of Man. 
way 2 21 8 
itful ſoil, and when to ſoxv the corn, 
Tan 1 ee E Duden Georg. 
The proud mother views her precious brood, 
And happ 
; to propagate. ; . : 
Ny RD L i his heart: be deviſeth miſchief conti- 
nually, he ſowweth diſcord. Prov. * 14. 
To ſow a jangling noiſe of words unknown. Milton. 
ince then they ſtand ſecur'd by dan join'd 3 
It were worthy a king's head, to ſoww diviſion, 


— Two other country bills give us a view of the mott caiter- | 


And rots with endleſs rain th; unwholfome year. Dryden. | 


Countries are more fruitful to the n than in the | 


A priſoner in a room he foot {quare, is at liberty to| _ 


Thomfon's Winter. | 
 SOUTHWE'ST. u. a South and Weft.] Point beiween the 


Gs, XXVit. 12. 


Southweſt, though the Soutbaveſt be the hotter coalt, Bacon. | 


A French word which with many more is now happily | | 


| Sp efer. 


Dryden. | 
Hudibras. | 
Addiſon's Spectator. 


It hgth a thick round fleſhy root: the flowers ariſe ſingly | 


Te SOW. v. 1. [ ſatan, Gothick ; rapin, Saxon; ſachen, 


ſow, they that give thanks declare they have reaped. Hooker. | 


h, 
Ard reap the harveſt which that raſcal fore'd. Shakefp. | 


jer branches, which ſhe never ſow'd. Dryden. | 


PA. 
5 Born to afMi&t my Marcia's family; | | 
And /oxv diſſention in the hearts of [rothere. ee e 
| Audient Cats; 
He hell give the rain of thy ſeed, that thou ſhalt F r the 


3: To impregnate or ſtock with ſeed. 


ground withal. iab, Xxx. 21 
4. To beſprinkle. | 5 Yah, E. 4 | 
He jow'd with ſtars the heav'n thick as a field. Milton. 
+ . Morn new jad the earth with orient pearl; Meer, 
To SOW. v. 4. For h. | | 2 
Some tree, whoſe broad ſinooth leaves together ſaved, 
Aud girded on, may cover rounude. Men. 
To 2 0 a. To N. rer mater; See Sous. © 
< /owwced me up to the middle in the pond, L"Eftrange. 
SO'WER. u. /. Com fag. yy b ha og 
1. He that {prinkles the feed, | : OO + 
AN. ac went forth to tow. - et. Kin 3. 
3: 15 turown round, as grain by a ſkilful /awwer: Derbam. 
2. H lcatterer, | | 
I erming Paul and his doctrine e of words, a very 
babbler or trifler; : akexvell on Providence. 
3. A breeder; a promoter. | | 5 
There are foxwers ot ſuits, which make the court ſwell, 
and the country pine, con. 
So- -I 1 5. 1. J. Frominey, ſomewhat ſoured and made ot oat- 
meal. 1 5 
Theſe abi, that is, flummery, being blended together, 
produce good yealt, ort iner's Hujbandry.. 
Se where Norali with the ſexvins comes. © Sac. 
To SOWL. wv. a. [from ſow, as hogs are pulled by dogs, 
Skhinaer ; from ſole, a ſtrap, a rein, Rennet.] To pull by the 
cars. | 8 | 
| He'll go and / the porter of Rome- gates hy th' ears, 
3 ; 1 hy et : Shakeſpeare. 
SOWN, The participle of /ozv, It is barbaroully med by 
Swift for ſexved. 8. | F 
An hundred and fifty of their beds, ſoabn together, made 
up the breadth and length. — c of 
SO'WTHISTLE. 2. /. A weed, 1 5 
_ »Soqurhijttrs though coneys eat, yet ſheep and cattle will 
not touch; the milk of which rubbed on warts weareth them + 
away, winch ſheweth it is corrolive- See Bacon. 
SPAAD. u. /. A Rind of mineral. 5 a 
Englitn talc, of which the coarſer ſort is called plaiſter or 
parget ; the finer, /paad, carth-flax, or ſalamander's har. 


b S 5 Woodward's Met. bop. 
SPACE, 2. f. [ Matium, Latin,] eee l l 


1. Room; local extenſion. 


Space is the relation of diſtance between any two bodies 


| or poiuts. | ocke, 
Ob, undiftiriguifh'd pace of woman's wit! ER 
A plot upon her virtuous huſband's life, . rn 
Aud the exchange my brother, Shaleſp. King Lear. 
This which yields or fills all pace,  Miltne” 


Pure pace is capable neither of reſiſtance nor motion. 
1 | Locle. 

Space and motion can never be actually infinite: they _ 
have a power only and à capacity of being increaſed without 


larger may be imagined; no mation fo ſwift or languid, 
but a greater velocity ur ftlownels may {till be contelved. A 
E bh $ Bentley, 
2. Any quantity of place. e 
I would not be the villain that thou think'ſt | 
For the whole ſpace that's in the tyrant's graſp, _ 
An she rich Eaſt to boot, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
as but two ways to efcape; the one through the 
woods about ten miles ſpace to Walpo. nolles, 
In ſuch a great ruin, where the fragments are great and 
herd, it is not poflible they ſhould be ſo adjuſted in their fall, 
but that they would lie hollow, and many unfilled 
would bemercepied amongſt them 
NMeauring firſt with careful eyes * 
The pace his ſpear could reach, aloud he cries. Dryden: 
3. Quantuy of time. 4 5 
Nine times the ace that mealures day and night 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew © © © © 
Lay vanquith'd, rolling in the fiery gulph, 
 Confounded, though immortal, | 


urnet. 


Jace, as may be anſwerable to that little diſtapce betwixt 
the fulciment and the weight. Wilkinss Math: Mag. 
God may defer his judgments for a time, and give a pto- 
ple a longer ſpace of repentance: he may ſtay till the ini- 
quities of a nation be full; but ſooner or later they have 
reaſon to expect his vengeance. Tillotfon's Sermons. 
Ihe lives of great men cannot be writ with any tulerable 
degree of elegance of exattnels, within a ſhort ſpace after 
their deceaſe, 1 Addiſon's Frecholdrr. 
4. A ſmall time; a while. 5 1 = 
Sith for me ye fight, to me this grace 


Ta & - 


Both yield, to ſtay your deadly {trite a pace. 
Compatſion quell” ; 
His beſt of man, and gave him up to tears Te 
A ſpate, till firmer thoughts reitrain'd excels, Milton, 


SPA'CIOUS. adj. [ /pacieux, Fr. fpatioſus, Latin.] Wide; 
extenſive; roomy ; not narrow, g 9 

The former buildings, which were but mean, contented 

them not: ſpacious and ample churches they erected through 


out every cy. Hooker, 
Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty; 
And yet ſcem cold, 2 Shakeſpeare. 


Merab with ſþzcious beauty fills the ſight, 
But too much awe chaſtis'd the bold delight. Cowley, 
Like an Engliſh gen'ral will 1 die, n 
Aud all the ocean make my ſpactous grave: | 
Women and cowards on the Jan: may leg © 
The ſea's a tomb that's proper for the brave. Dryden. 
SPA'CIOUSNESS. nu. /. [from ſpacicus.] Roominelsz wide 
extenſhcn, 
SPA'DDLE. u. 6 [Diminutive of pade.] A little ſpade. 
Others dettroy moles with a paddle, waiting in the morn- 
ings and evenings for them. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
SPADE. 2. ſ. [ypad, Saxon; ſpare, Iflandick and Patch.] 
1. The inſtrument of digging. | | | 
Take the air of the earth new turned ups by digging with 
the ſpade, or ſtanding by him that diggeth. Bacon. 
Many learned men affirm, that ſome iſthmes have been 
eat through by the ſea, and others cut h? the ſpade. Browns. 
His next advance was to the foldier's trade, | 
Where if he did not nimbly ply the ſpade, _ 
His ſurly officer neer fail'd to crack 


His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden. 
Here Nature never diff rence made 8 
Between the ſceptre and the ſpade, Swift. 
2. A deer three years old. : _ Ainſwoih, 


A ſuit of cards. BY dh. 
PA'DICEOUS. adj. | /Padiceus, 1 
Of thoſe five Scaliger beheld, though one was ſpaditernsy 
or of a light red, and two inclining to red, yet N] there not 
any of this complexion among them. Vulonr Errours. 
SPADILLE. #. ſ. { ſpadille, or eſpadille, French. } Ihe ace of 

ſpades at ombre. 3 
SPAGY'KICK. adj. [ hagyricus, Latin. A word coined by 
Paracelſus from ,3 à ſearcher, Teutonick. ] Chymical. 

SPA'GYRIST.' . . A chymilt, 


Dryden's An. | 


And ſeeds of jealouſy, to looſe thoſe bouds. | 


Roave. 


This change is ſo unexampled, that though among the 


midie 


end; to that no ſpace can be aſſigned to vaſt, but fill à 5 


access 


In a lever the motion can be continued only for ſb ſhort a | 


more curious Magyriſ it be very well known, yet man 
naturaliſts ale believe K. ron Boyle. 
Sr AKE. The old preterite of peak. 
So ſpake the archangei Michael, then paus d. Milton, 
SPALL. . /. [eſpanle, French.) Shoulder. Out of ule. 
ir mighty ſtrokes their haberions dilmay'd, 
And naked made each other's manly ſpalles. Fa 
SPALT, or Spelt. . . A white, ſcaly, 
_ quently uſed to promote the fuſion of metals. 
SPAN. . /. Irpan, pponne, Sax. Danna, Ital. ſpan, Dut.] 
1. The ſpace from the end of the thumb to the end of the lit- 
tle finger extended. 5 a 
A foot, the length of it, is a ſixth part of the fathom; a 
Hart e a palm, or hand's breadth, one twenty- 
ourth; a thumb's breadth, or inch, one ſeventy-ſecond; 
and a forefinger's breadth one ninety-fixth. Holder on Time. 
Will you with counters ſum 5 | 
The valt proportion of his infinite? | 
And buckle in a waſte moſt fathomleſs, 
T2 ſpans and inches ſo diminutive 
s fears and reaſons? Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
Sum how brief the life of man l | 
Runs his erring pilgrimage, | 
That the ſtretching of a /pax 


Buckles in his ſum of age. Shakeſpeare. 


When I removed the one, although but at the diſtance of | 


a ſpan, the other would ſtand like Hercules's pillar, Brown. 
y ſhort duration. | 

| You have ſcarce time 

Jo ſteal from ſpiritual leiſure a bet Fa 

Io keep your earthly audit. S 

The virgin's part, the mother and the wife, 


* 


So well ſhe acted in this pan of life. Maller. 
Then conſcience, unreſtrain'd by fears, began | 
To ſtretch her limits, and extend the ſpan, Dryden. 
Life's but a ſpar, I'll ev'ry inchenjoy. Farquhar. 

To SPAN. vv. a. 15 5 | 

1. To meaſure by the hand extended. 

By Ott on the well-known ſpot I fix my eyes, 5 | 
And ſpan the diſtance that between us lies. Tickell. | 


2. To meaſure. .. 88975 is | 
f My ſurveyor is falſe; the o'er great cardinal £2 
 Hath ſhew'd him gold; my life is ann d already. Shak. 
This ſoul doth ſpar the world, and hang content 
From either pole unto the centre; _ (HY 
Where in each room of the well-furniſh'd tent 
He lies warm, and without adventure. 
| Harry, whoſe tuneful and well-meaſur'd ſong 
Firſt taught our Engliſh muſick how to 2 | 
Words with juſt note and accent, not to {can _ 
SPAN. The preterite of /þin. See SPIN, 
Together furiouſly they ran, 
That to the ground came horſe an 
The blood out of their helmets ſpan, 
So ſharp were their encounters. 


d man; 


StA N COUNTER. 7. /. [from ſpar, counter and e f 

SrANTAR THIN. A play at which money is thrown within 

2 a ſpan or mark. | „5 . 
Tel the king, that for his father's ſake, Henry V. in | 


| whoſe time boys went to ſpancounter for French crowns, I 

am content he ſhall reign. 

1 4 Boys ſhall not pla 
At / 


| ancounter . but ſhall pay . 
Toll to ſome courtier. Dionne. 
His chief ſolace is to ſteal down, and play at ſpan- 

Fartbing with the page. | Swift, 

SPANG. . / 1105 age, Dutch. ] This word ſeems to have 
ſignified a cluſter of ſhining bodies. 


The colours that ſhew beſt by candlelight are white, car- 


nation, and a kind of ſea-water green; and ouches or /pangs, 


Zs they are of nogreat coſt, ſo they are of molt glory. Bacon. 
| SPA'NGLE. 2. f. [ /pange, Germ. a buckle, a locket ; whence 
ober ſpangen, ear-rin po. 1 5 
1. A ſmall plate or boſs of ſhining metal. 
2. Anything ſparkling and ſhining. 
As hoary froſt with ſpangles doth attire 


The moſly branches of an oak half dead. 
Thus in a ſtarry night fond children cry 
For the rich ſpangles that adorn the ſky. _ Waller. 


The twinkling ſpangles, the ornaments of the oper 
world, loſe their beauty and magnificence: Yulgns ſpecta- 
tors ſee them but as a confuſed huddle of petty illuminants. 

1 THY Glauville. 

That now the dew with ſpangles deck'd the ground, 

A ſweeter ſpot of earth was never found. Dryden. 


To SPA'NGLE, v. a. [from the noun.] To beſprinkle with 


2 n or ſhining bodies. 1 = 
| hey never meet in grove or green, 
By fountain clear, or Pangled ſtarlight ſheen, . Shakeſp. 
What ſtars do ſpangle heaven with ſuch beauty, 
As thoſe two eyes become that heavenly face. 
Unpin that /pangled breaſtplate which you wear, 
That th' eyes of buſy fools may be ſtopt there. Donne. 


Four faces each _ 
Had, like a double Janus; all their ſhape _ 
gr with eyes, more numerous than thoſe 
If Argus. + 4 
r 


Then appea : 
Spangling the hemiſphere, then firſt adorn'd 


ith the bright luminaries, that ſet and roſe. 
The ſpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blueetherial (ky, - | | 
And ſpangl'd heav'ns, a ſhining frame, 8 
Their great Original proclaim. Addiſon's Spefator. | 


SPANIEL. 2, /. [ hiſpaniotus, Latin; eſpagneut, French.] 
1. A dog uſed for [ports in the field, remarkable for ſagacity 
and obedience. 


Divers days I followed his ſteps till I found him, having | 


newly met with an excellent panel belonging to his dead 

companion. 5 ] 

ere are arts to reclaim the wildeſt men, as there are to 

make ſpaniels fetch and carry: chide them often, and feed 

them ſeldom. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 

2. A low, mean, ſneaking fellow; a courtier; a dedicator; a 
| penſioner; a dependant; a placeman. 

Ne I mean ſweet words, 

Low crooked g urteſies, and baſe /paxzel 

I am your aniel; and, Demetrius, 

The more you beat me I will fawn on you. Shakeſpeare. 

To SPANIEL, v. #. [from the noun.] To tawn on; to play 


the ſpaniel. 


he hearts | 
That ſpaniel d me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wiſhes, do diſcandy and melt their ſweets 
On bloſſoming Cæſar. Shakeſpeare. 
SPANISH Broom. u. ſ. [ genifla juncea, Latin. A plant fo 
called, as dams a native of Spain : it hath pliant branches, 
leaves placed alternately, flowers of the pea-bloom kind, ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmooth pods, containing ſeveral e > oy 
ſeeds in each. | Millar. 
SrAUIsH Nut. u. ſ. [ ſyrinchium, Latin. ] A plant. 
It hath a flower reſembling the iris, from whence it differs 


fawning. Shak. 


.» 


lame manner as thoſe of crocus and gladiolus. ar. 
SPAN'KER. u. . A ſmall coin, | | 
Your cure too colts you but a ſpanker, Denham. 


irfax. | 
ining ſtone, tre- | 


|SPA'RABLE, 2. f. 


DE 
akeſp. Henry VIII. 


| 2, 


3. To 


„ 


Her bert. : 


With Midas ears, counting ſhort and long. 8 Milton. | 


Drayton's Nympbid. | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


Shakeſp. | _ 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


Milton. 


Sidney. 


in having a double root, one lying over another, after the 


8 PA 


SPA'NNER. n. ſ. The lock of a fuſee or carbine, 


My prince's court is now full of 
ſpanners, and muſket-relts, 
SPAR. 2. . e 


nothing but bu 


1. Marcalite. 15 
Spar is a mixed body, conſiſting of cryſtal incorporated 


ſometimes with lac lane, and ſometimes with other 
tony, earthy, or metallick matter. 


ſtruums, become falts. | 
To SPAR. v. . To fight with preluſive ſtrokes. 
To SPAR. v. a. [rpann 
ſhut; to cloſe; to bar. 
And it he chance come when I am abroad, 

Sparre the yate talt for fear of fraud ; 
Ne for all his worſt, nor for his beſt, 
Open the door at his requeſt, 

Six gates i' th' city with maſly ſtaples, 
And correſponſive and fulfilling bolts, 


SPA'RADRAP, 7. n pharmacy. ] A cerecloth. 

ulcer was by a fontanel kept open. 

To SPARE. v. a. [rpanan, Saxon; ſparren, 

French. | x 

1. To uſe irugalty ; not to waſte; not to conſume, 
Thou thy tather's thunder didit not ſpare. 


weighty charge he beſtowed on 


head-piece, gorget, and gauntlets lying by him. 
He had 15 breed to ſpare. i 1 4 
Only the fooliſh virgins entertained this fooliſh 


their want; | 
ſpare, but ſuppoſed all that they had little enough. 


do without; to loſe willingly. 


For his mind, I do not care, 
That's a toy that I could pare; 
Let his title be but great, 
His clothes rich, and band fit neat. 
Senfe of pleaſure we may well PTS ay Fae 
| your out of life perhaps, and not repine; 
But pain is perfect milery. 
Now ſhe might ſpare the ocean, and oppoſe 
Your conduct to the fierceſt of her foes. 
___ _ The fair bleſſing we vouchſafe to ſend; 
Nor can we ſpare you long, tho' often we may 


4. To omit; to forbear. Xt OT : 
WM We might have ſpar'd our coming. 

Be pleas'd your politicks to ſpare; _ 
I'm old enough, and can mylcit take care, 


Wo will ſet the diſcipline of wiſdom 
hat 


Doth not each look a flaſh of 1 feel! 


L els pleaſure take brave minds in battles won 
Than in reſtoring ſuch as are undone: 5 
Tygers have courage, and the rugged bear; 
But man alone can whom he conquers ſpare. 


Set me in the remotelt place, 
That Neptune's frozen arms embrace; 
Where angry Jove did never ſpare 
One breath ot kind and temperate air. 

7. To forbear to inflict or impoſe. 

Spare my remembrance; twas a guilty day; 
An ſtill the bluſh hangs here. 
O ſpare this great, this good, this aged king, 


| Spare my ſight the pain 

Of ſeeing what a world of tears i 
To SPARE. V. u. 
1. To live uf 


t coſts you. 


* 


has wherewithal: in him 


hoſe wants, which they rather feared than fel 
well enough be overconie by ſparing and patience. 
Our jabours late and early every mornin 
Midit Winter froſts, then clad and fed wit 
Riſe to our tolls. 


3 two- le 
rational. 


plauſe. « 
PH Now a reſervoir to keep and /pare, 
The next a fountain ſpouting through his 
No ſtatute in his favour ſays 
How free or frugal I ſhall pais my days; 
Who at ſome times ſpend, at others ſpare, 
Divided between carekelfoch and care. 
2. To forbear; to be ſcrupulous. 
His ſoldiers . not to ſay that ey 


dealt with, if they were defrauded of the ſpoil. 


deceſſors were very numerous. Brown's 
To pluck and eat my fill /par'd not. 
3. To uſe mercy; to forgive; to be tender. 


ulgar 


Their king, out of a proveny feeling, 1 
| 8. ok. 


compaſſionate towards his ſubje 
SPARE, adj. 
1. Scanty; not abundant; parcimonious. 


diet both. 
Join with thee e and quiet; 
* faſt, that oft with gods doth diet. 


and the young gentlemen of Rome feli no 
becauſe they ate but once a day. 

2. Superfluous z unwanted. | 
| If that no ſpare cloths he had to give, 


His own coat he would cut, and it diſtribute glad. 
ny of our lick waxed well, he might be removed; 
for which purpoſe there were ſet forth ten pare chambers. | 


As an 


oodward. 
Some ſtones, as par of lead, diſſolved in proper men- 
Newton's Optic s. 
2. [ Sparre, Dutch. ] A ſmall beam; the bar of a gate. 


an, Saxon; perren, German. ] To 


pad, 
Spenſer's Paſtorals. 


Spar up the ſons of Troy. Shakeſpeare. 
Yet tor ſhe yode thereat half agaſt, 
And Kiddie the door ſparred after her faſt. Spenſer. 


Vid paar Saxon, to faſten.] Small nails. 


With application ot the common ſparadrap for iſſues, this 
Wijeman's Surgery. 
utch; eſpargne, 


To have unemployed; to fave from any particular ule. 
All the time he could ſpare from the neceſſary cares of his 
ayer, and ſerving of God: 
he oftentimes ſpent the night alone in 8 
1 


I could have better ſpar d a better man, . Shakeſpeare. 


3 


Common Prayer. 
over mine heart, 


J 


| 


they ſpare me not for my ignorances ? Ecclus. 


Which ſpares the body's ſheath, but melts the ſteel. | 
OE | „„ deaveland. 
| Dim ſadneſs did not ſpare OE 
Celeſtial viſages. 8 Milton. 


Dryden's All for Lowe. | 
And /þare your foul the crime! Drydea's Spaniſh Friar. 


ly; to be parcimonious ; to be not liberal, 


Sharing would ſhow a worſe {in than ill doctrine. Shak. 
t, would | 
Knolles.| © 
art, 4: -: Fell ck. 
| Otwap. |. 
_ God has not been ſo ſparing to men to make them barely 
ged creatures, and lett it to Ariſtotle to pg ein 
| | - Locke, 

When they diſcover the paſſionate deſire of fame in the | 
ambitious man, they become ſparing and ſaving in their 
commendations; they cnvy him the ſatisfaction of an ap- 


heir, | 


ſhould beunkindly 
In theſe relations, although he be more ſparing, his pre- 


He was ſpare, but diſereet of ſpeech ; better conceiving than 
delivering; equally ſtout and kind. Carew's Surv. of Corn. 
Men ought to beware, that they uſe not exercile and a ſpare 
3 Bacon s Netural 


he matters of the world were bred up with fare diet; 
want of itrengrh, 
| Locke. | 2. Any luminous particle. 


Ba 
Learning ſeems more adapted to the female world than to 


Bailey. 
ff coats, 
Hobel. 


mineral, 


Milton. 


his 
les. 


L' Eftrange. |. 
conceit; | 
that there might be an overplus of grace ſufficient to ſupply 
ut the wiſe knew not of any that they had @ 
Tulotf. | 
| Let a pamphlet come in a proper juncture, and every one 

 whocan ſpare a ſhilling ſhall be a ſubſcriber, - 


Swift. 


Johnſon. 


Milton. 


Waller. | 


lend. | 


Dryden. 
Milton. 
D 


1. 


5. To uſe tenderly ; to forbear; to treat with pity; not to 
-| afflit; not to deſtroy; to uſe with mercy. | 
| =_ us, good Lord. 


xxili. 2. 


| Waller. | 


| pare me one hour! O ſpare me but a moment. Irene. | 
6. To grant; to allow; to inaulge. EP 3 


Fairy Queen. 


Dryden. 


Addiſon. 
Pope. 
1 
Pope. 
Kxolles. 


Errours. 


Milton. 


and 
acon. | 


Milton. 


Fairy &. 


(N. 


* 


ory. | 


our Part 2 


In my fpare hours you've had ＋ ; toy. 
reign will gy 8. 
3. * wanting fleſh z macilent. | N. 5 


Ev'n now my ſer vile hand your 


e, 


give rhe your ſpare men, and {pare me the great on: 
3 not 2 = man avoid 
oon as that ſpare Caſſius. Sbaleſp. Jula, 
| he felt to ſharp 7-6 << 
His armsclang to his ribs, : 
SPARE. 2. /. {from the verb.] Parcimony ; frugal we; ba. 
ute; but. 
Our victuals failed us, though we h iy 
8 though we ad made good ee 
By nature far from profuſion, and yet dare, 
a ſaver; for though = had ſuch — 2 — = 
ſumptuous, could not but ſoak his Exchequer. 
SPA'RERIB. 2. /. {ſpare andreb.] — cut of tion the 
SPARGEFA'CTION. 2. . [ /pargo, Lat.] TI I 
SPA'RING adj. heed RP ; : ackof prnking 
Of this there is with you ſhar in 
we have large — thereof. af 


If my name were liable to fear, 
His viſage drawn he felt to 
Milton Paradiſe 

bandry. Not in ule. 
SPA'RER. x. ſ. from ſpare.] One who avoids expene 
his forts, garriſons, and his feaſtings, wherein he was only 

ribs: as, a ſparerib of 72 
1. Scarce; little. 
2. Scanty; not plentiful. 


memory ot none; bu 
Ban, 
If much exerciſe, then uſe a tiful diet; and if 4. 
diet, then little . 
Good air, ſolitary groves, and Haring diet. fue 
make you fancy yourltelt one of Et 8 
5 Pepe, 


3. Parcimonious z not liberal. | 
Virgin being fo very ſparing of his words, 
much to be nnagined by the reader 
as he ovght in any raſh Daw tongue, D 
Though paring of his grace, to milchicf bent, 1 
He ſeldom does a good with good intent. 
SPARINGLY. adv. ¶ from ſparing !]! 
1. Not eee wit | 4 eg | 
Give us leave freely to render what we have in chaos, 
Or ſhall we aringly ſhew you far off i a at 
The dauphin's meaning? _ Shakeſpeare'; Henry V 
The borders whereon you plant fruit-trees ſhould be Ee. 
and ſet with fine flowers; but thin and harisgh ett the, f. 
ceive the trees. 5 5 Ela 3 
2. Frugally; parcimoniouſly ; not laviſhly. 5 
Speech of touch towards others ſhould be fdaringh uſed; 
for diſcourſe ought to be as a field, without coming home 10 
any man. : | Bacon Eſay., 
ligh titles of honourwerein the king's minority ar 
granted, becauſe dignity then waited on deſert. aa. 
Commend but aringly whom thou dolt love; 
But lets condemn whom thou doſt not approve. Denlau. 
ba inn hg pn * MT affected by Lucan, is 
more /paringiy ute a. EE. ö 
3» Wal, apttinenes. BOM | pm 
Chrittians are obli 
ol lite but aringly. 
4. Not with great trequency. 

Our ſacraments, which had been frequented with ſo much 
zeal, were approached more ſparingly. Atterbury's Sm. 
Cautiouſly; tenderly. ; : 

ARK. ». J. Irpeanca; Saxon; ſparke, Dutch.) 
1. A ſmall particle ot fire, or kindled matter. 
If any marvel how a thing, in itſelf ſo weak, could import 
any great danger, they mult conſider not ſo much how {wall 
the park is that flieth up, as how apt things about it ate to 
take fire. | | Hooker, 
1 am about to weep; but thinking that 


and leaving 6 
can never be tran{lited 


ged to taſte even the innocent pleaſures 


Ateroary, 


r hght, 


Me are a queen, my drops of tears I'll turn 
To /parks of tire. WY Shakgpeare. 
I was not forgetful of the ſparis which ſome mens ite n- 
pers formerly ſtudied to kindic in parliaments. X. Claren. 
In this deep quiet, from what tource unknown, 
Thoſe ſeeds of fire that fatal birth diſcloſe: 
And firſt, few fcatt'ring ſparks about were blown, 
Big with the flames that to our ruin rote. Drydea, 
2 Oh, may ſome park of your celeltial fire 
The lait, the meanett of your ſons inſpire. P:je. 
2. any thing thining, 
e have, here and there, a little clea fon hos 
of bright knowledge. 7 Locke. 
3. Any thing vivid or active. | | 
If any ſpark of lite be yet remaining, _ 
Down, down to hell, and ſay, I ſent thee thither, Nat, 
4. A lively, ſhawy, ſplendid, gay man. It is commonly 
in contempt. : ; 
How many huffing ſparks have we ſeen, that in the lame 
day have been both the idols and the ſcorn of the ſameſlases 
Fo | | | L. Efirange- 
A. bars like thee, of the mankilling trade 


As for the diſputes of ſharpers, we don't read of anyp!9- 
viſions made for the honours of ſuch ſparks. Calli. 
The fineft parle, and cleanelt beaux - 
Drip from the ſhoulders to the toes. Pen. 
I who have been the poet's ſpark to day, / 
Will.now become the c —_ of his . Crardil. 
Unlucky as Fungoſo in the play, 
Theſe ſparks with aukward vanity diſplay 
What the fine gentlemen wore yeſterday. _ 
To SPARK. v. n. from the noun. ] To emit particles 
to ſparkle. Not in uſe. | 
| Fair is my love, 


Pepe 
of fire; 


When the roſe in her cheek appears, 

Or in her eyes the fire of love doth ſpark. _ Sera. 

SPARK TU. as [ ſpark and full.] Lively ; brilk; ora: 
; nx will our apt youth — 4 ay. jp 
ather's Engliſh, who had more care to do weil tn ; 
minion Be f | Camden's Reus | 

SPA'RKISH. „ ſpark.] 

1. Airy; gay. low word. v1 than Ve- 
Is any thing more ſparkiſs and better humoured Wal. 
_— accoiting _ ton - the deſarts of Libya 

2. Showy; well dreſſed; fine. | 

A $44.4 to be ſparki/h, tricked himſelf up 17 
feathers he could muſter. 1 e 
SPARKLE. . /. {from ſpark. 
1. A ſpark; a ſmall particle of fire. 
He with repeated ſtrokes a 
Of claſhing flints, their hidden fires rovokes; 
Short flame ſucceeds, a bed of wither d leaves 
The dying ſparkles in their fall receives: 
Caught into life, in fiery fumes they riſe, | glx. 
And, fed with ſtronger food, invade the Kies. 
22 eren 
Lo detract from the dignity thereof, were to mu 
God himſelf, who being that ligh ; 
unto, hath ſent out che lights wrhereof we 
as fo many ſparkles reſembling the bright 


which they riſe. 25 in ſky 
When reaſon's lamp, which, like def ea] 
frag Nee world her beams did "b 


Throughout man's 


ge Holder. Ihe ſpearman's arm by thee, great God, directed, 
$24 _—_ | | | Hannah pate in her heart, only her lips moved, but her Sends torth a certain wound. Prior. 
und obſerved a manifeſtly greater clearneſs and ſpark- | voice was not heard. Sn. l. 13. [Sr RMINT. . / A plant; a ſpecies of mint. AUD... 
ne; bur TS hors, though 1 . 2. To harangue; to make à ſpeech. | >PEARWORT. 2. / An herb. „ .  Amfworth, 
Baca Ing the ſuperficial clearneſs or foulneſs of the ſtone. Manz ot the nobility made themſelves popular by ſpeak- | SPECIAL. adj. | ſpecial, French 3 ſpeciatis, Latin. } 
1 deler it to UE luperne bo, Boyle. | ing in parhament, agauuſt thoſe things which were molt grate- | 1. Noting a lort ar tpecies. 8 5 . 
\darin ROW. 2. / {rpeanpa, Saxon.] A ſmall bird. tul to his majeſty, and which {tilt patled votwithitanding A ſpecial idea is called by the ſchools a ſpecies. Watts. 
"ks, n Dumay'd not this 1 tneir contradiction, OO Clarendon. | 2. Particular; peculiar. KS 
Toes beth and Banquo? Yes, 1 Thertnes, though the moſt preſumptuous Greck, 5 Moit commonly with a certain ſpeczal grace of her own, 
deſert, 15 rows, eagles; or the hare, the lion. Shakeſpeare. | Viet Quit not tor Achilles armour ſpeak. Dryden. | wagging her lips, and grinning mitead of fmiling. Sidney. 
Pepe As fpar ed robability that a thouſand ſparrows will | 3+ Totaik tor or agairit; to diſpute. WD | 4 he teveral books of Scripture havin had each ſome ſe- 
8 TRE 14 58 Kant of a hawk among them. Watts. | A knave ſhould have ſome countenance at his friend's re-] veral occaſion and particular rpole which cauſed them to 
Wing ſo ow uAWI 'or ſparbawk. n. ſ. \ypeaphapoc, Saxon.] | queit. An honett man, Sir, is able to peak for himfelt when be written, the contents thereof are according to the exigence 
ran{lated TT nals of the muſket hawk. Hanmer. a knave is not. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


A. 


Is no the aſhes, half extinct and dead. Davies. Wuat practices ſuch principles as theſe may ſpa, when Süng innocent, — moo its force in air. Pope. 
el hen! thy once lov'd Eloita fee ! | they are laid out to the lun, you way deter. Sa he rous'd up lion, reſolute and flow; TIE: 
| Ahy * "hen no erime to gare on me. To SPAWN, v. 2. ; Advances ful} on the protended ſpear, Thomſon, 
It mil \ my cheek the trantient rotes die, 1. Jo iſſue as eggs from fiſh, | 2. A lance generally with prongs, to Kill fin. . 
See ge alt ſparkle languilh in my eye. Pope. | 2. To "ſuc; to proceed, In contempt: | | The borderers watching, until they be paſt up into ſome 
der the b. W. u. L from the noun. ]“ | It is jo ill a quality, and the mother of ſo many ill ones narrow creek, below them, caſt a ſtrong corded net athwart 
SEA _ * ; that aD from it, thus a child (ſhould be brought up in the | the ſtream, with which, and their lou lhouting; they ſtop 
1. To emit 1p naar greaiclt abhorrence of it. \ Locke. them from retiring; until the ebb have abandoned them to 
1 To illue in The bold deſign | 0 SAW ER. . /. Ltrom.ſpawon.] The female fiſh, the hunter's mercy; who, by an old cuſtoin, ſhare them with 
1 highly thoie internal ſtates, and joy . The barbe!, for the preſervation of their ſeed, both the ſuch indifferency, as if a woman with child be preſent, the 
Pleas 1 in all their eyes. * Milton. ſpaguner and the melter cover their ipawn with tand. War. babe in her womb is gratified with a portion : a point alſo 
Spark Fa ge PSY L © 4 ToSPAY. wv. a. | ſpade, Lat.] Jo caſtrate female animals. obſerved by the /pear hunters in taking of falmons; Carex; 
. To thine lern in microſcope loſes its former colour, and is Be dumb yuu beggars of the rythming trade, To SPEAR, vb. a. from the noun. ] To kill or pierce with a 
A han \calure pellucid, with a m1«ture of ſome bright Geld yourijoole wits, and let your mule be Jpay'd. lead. | ſpear. * | F | 7 
in a great . curs, ſuch as appear from the refraction of dia- The males muit be geit, and the tows payed the JÞeyed | To SPEAR, v. 2. To ſhoot or ſprout. This is commonly 
fare colcurs, | . Locke. they eltcem as the molt profitable, becauic ot the great quan- written pire. 
monds - 


politulus is a fi 


the mir ing 


bow become a ſparkle which doth lie 
8 


8 pA 


things of dreis and cquipage. 


Spa RKLINGLY + adv. (from ſparkling. } With vivi 


a 1 te juſtre. N ; , a : WE7% 
1. lometimes would look more artis dan 


they were wont, | | | | ITY Boyle. | 
Ess. 1. ſ. [from ſparlliag. ] Vivid and twink- 


dA RROWG 


K ASS. 1. J. { Corrupted from aſparagus.] 


Your infant peale. to ſparrowgraſs preter, 
Which to the lupper you may beſt Ucter. 


Sea RRT. adj. {from pa 


r.] Conſiſting of ſpar. 


hich manner Ipar is uſually found herein, and ot! 
Eb or ſuch as are of {ome obſervable figure; of which 


- 


ne young gentleman, who Jer Wl 


d and 


and tometimes far more dull than —— 


King. 


other 


0 PE 


3. To generate; to bring forth. In contempt; 


tity of tat upon the inwards. Mortimer's Huſoandry. 

To SPEAK. v. #. [Preterite, ſpake or ſpoke z participle paſlive, 
polen; ppecan, daxon; {preken, Dutch. } 

1. Io utter articulate ſounds; to exprets thoughts by words. 

Speaking is nothing elle than a tenlible expretiion ot the 

- Notions of the mind, by ſeveral diſcriminations ot utterance 


minate ignitficancies. | 


The general and his wife are talking of it; 
And the ſpeats tor you ſtoutly. 
When be bad no power, 
He was your enemy; til) abe againſt TORS 
Your liberties and charters, Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
4. To diſcourſe; to make mention. 1 5 


of voice, uted as ſigns, having by conſent ſeveral deter- 


Stakjpeare's Othello. 1 


SPB 


ſpoil the ſhoot. Mortimer's Haſbandry. 
SPEARGRASS, 2. ſ. [ ſdear and graſs. ] Long itiff Zrats. 
Tickle our noſes with ſpeargraſs to make them bleed and 
then beſlubber our garments with it. Sep. Henry Iv. 
SPE = <p 1. J. | ſpear and man.] One who uſes a lance 
in fight. 


of that /pectal end whereunto they are intended. Hooker, 
Of all men alive LS TR 8 th 
I never yet bcheld that ſpecial face, 
Which I could fancy more than any other. 
Nought to vile that on the earth doth live, 
But to the earth ſome ſpecial good doth give, 


Let tien not lie leſt they ſhould ear, and the air dry and | 


Shakypcare. | 
| Shakeſp. 
Our Saviour is repretented every where in Scripture, as 


: or icictes c alactitæ. Ho. Were tuch things here as we do ſpeak about ? the /þzcial patron ot the poor and the afflicted, and as layin 
Henry v. ort are the /þ 72 be. a NT ori a on Or have we n the inſane * offs. SY — intereſts to heart more nearly than thoſe of any —— : 
be large, ay 0 nl / contraction of any part. 2 That takes the reaſon priſoner. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. ot his members. : _ Mtterbury's Sermons. 
th i n Al the maladies Fi Lot went out and ſhake unto his tons in law. Cen. xx. | 3- Approptiate; deſigned for a particular purpote: | 
Hann. Of ghaſtly ſpaſm or racking torture, qualms — x The hre you ſpeak of, IN IS | ONeal, upon his marriage with a daughter of Kildare, 
Ot . 125 Agony. TTY Miltan. = any flames of it approach wy e 3 7 X fo |, mas Lear e 2 act of parliament. Davies. 

uſed; | | Es Fob in, in ati aſm. Wiſem. \ M quench it not with water, but with ruin. Ben. Johnſen. | 4- Extraordinary ; unc on. et 1 
2 0 eee — — 7 — 8 They could never be loſt, but by an univerſal deluge which | That which necettity of tome ſpecial time doth cauſe to 
Hay. 10 gle in or eee in ſome part. Arbuthnot. | has been ſpokin to already. =_ Tillotſon's Sermons. | be enjoined, bindeth no longer than during tliat time, but 
ſparmgly m_ 3 4 K. adj. [ ſpaſmodique, Fr. trom ſpaſim.] Convul- Lucan peaks of a part of Cæſar's army that came to him, | doth atterward become free. f Hoe 
ag 1 5 ä from the Leman- lake, in the beginning of the civil war. \ Though our charity ſhould be univerſal, yet as it cannot 
Ar. The ener of : DS „ 8 i Addiſon, | be actually exerciſed, but on particular times, ſo it ſhould 
Dena, 1 be had ſpar on the ground, he anointed his eyes. Had Luther ſpoke up to this accuſation, yet Chryſottom's ] be chiefly * opportunities,  Sprat's Sermpns. 
Lucan, is N VVV example would have been his detence. * Atterbury.| le bore ho 3 ai: | 15 

* $247, x. /; The young ſhell-fiſh, FFT 3 Wh dil he bade O57 
\ recieatated film fou -ſhells, and uſually ſup- Make all your trumpets ſpeak, give them all breath, © | nt eee ge e 
pleaſes bende ene ET of the ſpat of wine 1071 Thoſe ee harbingers ot blood and death. Shakeſp. | To keep well cramm d with thrifty fare. Hiudibr 4 
2 Fr hell-fifh 5 po, rin on Foſſils. 5. To SPEAK <with. To addreis; to converte with. Is. Chief in excellence. | eee 
fo SPATIATE. V. 1 [L atior, Latin.] To rove; to range; Thou can't not fear us, Pompey, with thy tails, | Tue king hath drann \- tf 
n ſo much e us bow ge oh... „ | We'll peak with thee at tea. Shakeſp. Auth. and Clegp. The {ire ap ot all EBT together; Lo Shakeſpeare. 
Vermont, Wonder cauicth aſtoniſhment; or an immoveable poſture  — I pale <with one that came from thence, n 5 3 e ] i,, 

: of the body, cauſed by the fixing of the mind upon one co- | That treely render'd me theſe news for true, Sha. teures h ya fi e Otners. bhefore dhe Tank dba. 
itatiqn, er. it doth not ſpatiatt and tranſcur. Bacon. Nicholas was by a herald ſent for to come into the ma 155 1 the day ne ere  Herore Me Le 55 j cut. 
W 8 2's cg chamber, he could ſpatiate at large | batlaz Solyman diſdaining to ſpeak with him _— 5 . VE eee Ae 4 lay. Pͤ᷑ til. xvi. 1 
iow fl 388 the wo 8 it, Saxon. 1 ” 9. J SPEAK. V. a. n "FE: Ik there be matter of law that carries any difficulty, the 
tüm w 4 To fprinkts arg) thing alleubre..- © 1. To utter with the mouth; to pronounce, © | jory Ay» to deliver themſelves from an attaint, find it 77 | 

1785 5 ges Frum, in blood, OY — tt fon. | Frome ry yo wa on: 727 5 40. vi. . Sexclatry, DO ee ee from ſpecial.) Par- 
Were ſpatter d o'er with brains. Addiſou. 4 al ha „ a i ze Je. Sei rr. ticular eee, e 
Hur | | Conſider of it, rake advice, and ſpeak your minds. Judg. | SPE » 3 UCUANIY. 8 8 by 
* 4 e nd Ns — ito ſpeak well of his friend; his | They tat down with him upon quart ap yy Pome ſpake | - re theſe two general Heads all other ſpecialties are op 
1s «1 en- 2 WS . 55 L RE det a. . a word. : . f 5 0b, 11. 13. dent. 0 1 ; ? 8 | K 0 
. Charces backward voice is to ſPateer 1 5 Hs . When divers were hardened, and believed not, but pate] 1 TE. * ea 2 _ Bate PR | 
ly + T6.Alncife : to defam 7 Toa | evil of that way before the multitude, he departed. AZts, xix. | * + the at anc " » Jheci ies _ one . 
| 1: Se . 9. . T 1 it; to ſpatter as at any thing nau- 3 You, from my youth, | | _ , Specrality of rule hath been neg | cn fed js 8 
My Parent 7 * 8 ry . „ Have known and try'd me, ſpeak I more than truth? When men were ſure, that in caſe they reſted upon a bare 
Drydea, en 8 f x 14571 binking alley PITTS | „ | ö Sandy]. San 8 ae e kw _ party 3 _ 
i ite with ; Aken What you keep by you, you may change and mend, | Jaw, the would not relt upon uch contracts withbut xe- 
* a bs e offended nite But words once Fele An weve 5 1 1 Maller. ducing the debt into a ſþecrality which accorded many ſuits. 
7 5 3 : 7 . 2 . 
2 an Poker Ailton. Under the tropic is our language /poxe, ; 1 
my * N kg op wn and daſb.] Coverings tor | And part of Flanders hath recev'd our yoke. Wt wy 1 ag 25 fo ſpecies, pens eee 1 
An. | gas a: MN | | n ; | 1. 3 ; 432 
| : Ny legs by which the wet Is kept _ 2 | He e ee ſpeaks it out, « in dire rms N A-ſpecial idea # called by the cht ſpeciet; i is one 
2 Petr K e e ITE Millar. | Colours ſpeak all languages, but words are underſtood rang Far wes” that Brees Bp bo. nay No * | 
N. ra TULA, x. /. [ ſpatha, ſpathula, Lat.] A ſpattle or ilice. | only by ſuch a people or nation. Ppeeclator. Buck alas, I ahi 3 beds, => 
wk. Sþatula is an inttrument uled by apothecaries and ſurgeons | 2. 'T'o proclaim z to celebrate. 2. Clats of nature; ſingle order of beings. © \ 2" 
j the lame in lpreading plaitters or ſtirring medicines together. Quincy. | = It 1 gon Bp us eare Jie intendeth only the care of the e or common na- 
me {laves? In railing up the hairy ſcalp ſmooth with my ſpatula, 1 To ſpeak your $, not little Shale. Winter's Tale, | tures, but letteth looſe the guard of individuals or fingle ex- 
Eat. could diſcover no fault in the bone. —Wiſeman's Surgery. To have them recompenſed. akeſp. e eu | Vulzar l re. 
eng dra viv. 1. . [eſpavent, Fr. ſpavano, Italian. This ducaic | 3. To addreſs; to accoſt. ee e e Por we are animals no leſs, ie . 
Dryder in horſes. is a bony excreſcence or crultas hard as a bone, If he have need of thee, he will deceive thee, ſmile upon Although of different ſpecies. Hildibras: 
\ that grows on the inſide of the hough, not far from the cl- | thee, put thee in hope, ſpeak thee fair, and ſay, What want- Thou nam'ſt a race which muſt proceed from me, 
= 2 vs and is generated of the ſame matter by which the bones] elt thou? ie | 1 e 4 N Vet my whole ſpecies in myſelf I fee, ry bo 
1 1 85 or ligaments are nouriſhed: it is at firſt like a tender griſtle, 4. To exhibit. 6 $4 A mind of fuperior or meaner capacities than human would 
5 but by degrees comes to hardneſs Farrier's Dit. Let deav'n's mide crete Million. conſtitute a different ſpecies, though united to a human body 
Ea The Ne all 15 legs and lame ones; one would take it, The Maker's high maguificence. Milion. ae ß nine LESS pes 
grarvill That never law hn ace before the / Vin, | SPEA'KABLE. adj. [from /prak.] | cities would make another ſpecies, if united to a different 
N | And {priaghalt e among them. Shakeſpeare. 1. Poſſible to be 3 * i body in different laws of e | Bentley's Sermons. 5 
We been Ao aa on the = ho W Ara vagh 3 Having the 7 Oy ” e N. ANNE to the ſenſes; any viſible or ſenſible repreſen- 
ler, it nable. . N 5 * ilton. ation. N 7 N 
the "Wa. hom Save in Germany. ] A place famous tor] How cam'ſt thou þ Rwy 2 8822 8 An apparent diverſity between the ſpecies viſible and au- 
| Yes waters; any mineral water. | : honing ” Je LITE JA ] | | | | dible is, that the vitible doth not mingle in the adm; 
| - 5 : | ' ande 4 0 aks. 2 7 ; | | . 
ture ou of the 8 ee 92 gotta 5 Theſe famies grew ſo general, as the authors were on l. E RN rule, how much any body hath & c0- 7 
4 MN mouth. 4; | the generality of ſpeakers. | Bacon's Henry VII. F 3 el eee e dee 1 
gya. His m bl 3 * ſhine. Dryden In converſation or reading, find out the true ſenſe, idea une Rae 7 , af ov 1h Oban. © * 
1 au ble floors with drunken ſpaaulings ſhine. Dryden. hich the ſpeaker or writer affixes to his words. Watts, | unn it is to tran ng” tay ith bl ; 
eat gr” What miſchief can the dean have done him, | Wan 1 ly one ſet of ideas, and one let The ſpecies of the letters illuminated with blue were nearer 
n to t Traulus calls for vengeance on him? Common ſpeakers have only oy had 3 always ready at | to the jens than thoſe illuminated with deep red by about 
ju A. mult he ſputter, paul, and ſlaver it, „A word to cleath them 103 and t Sawift. | three inches, or three and a quarter; but the ſpecies of the 
n vain againſt the people's fav'rite. Sabiſt. the mouth, I : 1 ner letters illuminated with indigo and violet a red ſo confuſed 
PAWL. ./ [rparl, Saxon.] Spittle z moiſture ejected from | 2. One Wen gay. diy op N * and indittinét, that I could nor read them, Newton's Opticks. 
| | or | z. : : | p f | 
10% 8885 Of ſpittle ſhe luſtration makes; DEST, ou happy was that curious ſpeaker. Fac 4+ hs the og n is no other than the fa- _ | 

N Then in the paso her middle finger dips, 8 3. One that celebrates, proclaims, — 1 culty of imagination in the writer, Which ſearches over all 
in the g dos *>noints the temple, forchead, and the lips. Dryden, | After my death, I m_ we 2 Ws. the N for the ſpecies or ideas of thoſe things which it 
Efrub CANS. n. /. { ſpene, ſdenne, Dutch. * No other ſpeaker of my living Shakeſpeare. | deligns to repreſent. Dryden. 


tion. 5 2422 
eggs of fiſh, or of frogs. 1 — — Aae 3 : 5. Show; viſible exhibition. 


j d ſpeci ſerve beſt with the common 
have diſabled myſelf like an elected. ſpeaker of 5 15. | Shews and ſpecies | n people 


E ment; a | 6. Circulating money. ] 
SpEA'kING Trumpet. n. . A ee ene Infrumenyy As ws 1 the time of the greateſt ſplendour of the 


Your multiply; | er 

; plying /pawn how can he flatter : 

That s thouſand ae good one? Shakeſp. Coriolanus. | 

| K Oed tad, let the waters generate 


— Pri, with ſpawn abundant, living ſoul ! Milton: 2 by which the yoice may be propagated to a grea Roms empire, a — DS — you in naked 
ele ponds, in hf ing ti abs nded with frogs an Iſtancèe. i leb ſe does bound than ere is ROW, ome fletle a much greater tio 
Drydet 2 rar teal of avs. ds ime abou Ray on the Creation. Þ 25 yo 2 — * * Dryden, of the circulating ſpecies of its time than dic os pre a 
njure ed T — not the — of oP — Spear." i 2 Len 1 e 7. Simples that have place in a compound. ; 
bee wat dy'd with Heer blood the conquer d ſeas, eee Vith a ſharp point, uſed in thruſting or | SPECIFICAL. adj. [ ſpecifique, French; ſpecies and facio.] 
able, — Thi uaſhr the ſtern acides. Roſcommon. | 1. A long 8 wt ; LF on 1888 * thing of the ſpecies of which it is 
in fie is iſ} roſs ſuper- throwing z 2 lance. . : 7 . at which makes a thing 1 , . 
le, fitions of 6 * oxy wp ”_s the ſparwn of the gro . 2 The i- Zyptian, like a hill, ma; did rage cu That thou to truth the perfect way may it know, 
7 $yg church and court. | ike ſome tall tree; upon it ſeem a ſpear | he +þ f I'll ſhow. Denham. 
2 r Ike bone ner wanted in his graſp © | e. The underttanding, as to the exerciſe of this power, is | 
* l. 2 8 Shakeſpeare. | What ſeem'd both ſhield and ear. 3 | Sy 105 55 ſubje& 


L 


* 
4 9 


report aſea-maid p ac him. 


p 


 SPECI'FICALLY. i 
as to conſtitute a ſpecies; according to the nature of the 


of any other univerſal. _ 3 0 | 
He muſt allow that bodies were endowed with the fame | - 


 SPECKT, or ſpeight. n. ſ. A woodpecker. 


ſubject to the command of the wilt ugh as to the Ae 


nature of its acts it is determ ed by he object. South. 
By whoſe direction is the n trim ent fo regularly diſtri- 


butch into the reſpective parts, and how are they kept to 


their ſpecifick uniformitics? | Glanville. 
Thie principles I contider not as occult qualities, ſup- | 
poſed to reſult from the /pecifick torms of things, but as ge- 
neral laws of nature by which the things themſelves are 
formed; their truth appearing to us by phznomena, though 
their cauſes be not yet diſcovered, — Newton's Opticks. 
As all things were formed according to theſe /pecrficat 
latforms, to their truth mutt be meatured from their con- 
Lake to them. | ; 
Specifick gravity is the appropriate and peculiar gravity or 
weight, which any ſpecies of natural bodies have, and by 
- which they are plainly diſtinguiſhable from all other bodies 
of ditferent kinds. : * Quincy, 
The Jpecifick qualities of plants reſide in their native ſpi- 


- rit, oil and eſſential ſalt : for the water, fixt ſalt and earth | 


pear to be the ſame in all plants. ; Arbuthnot. 
 Specifick difference is that primary attribute which diitin- 
guithes cach ſpecies from one another, while they ſtand rank- 
ed under the tame general nature or genus. Though wine 
differs from other liquids, in that it is the juice of a certain 


| fruit, yet this is but a general or generick difference; for it] 


does not diftinguiſh wine from cyder or perry: the ſpecific 
difference of wine therefore is its preſſure from the grape; as 
. cyder is preſſed from apples, and perry from pears. Malis. 
2. In medicine. ] Appropriated to the cure of ſome particular 


diltemper. It is uſually applied to the arcana, or medicines 


that work by occult qualities. | 

The operation of purging medicines have been referred to 
a hidden propriety, a ſþecifical virtue, and the like ſhifts of 
ignorance. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
It ſhe would drink a good decottion of faria, with the 
uſual ſpecificks, ſhe might enjoy a good health. Wiſeman. 
adv. ¶trom ſpecifick.] 


ſpecies, | ele”, : r 
His faith muſt be not only living, but lively too; it muſt | 


de put into a poſture by a particular exerciſe of thole ſeveral 


- virtues that are ſpeciſically requiſite to a due performance of 
South's Sermons. 


this duty. 
Human reaſon doth not only . ly, but ſpecifically dit- 
fer from the fantaſtick reaſon of brutes, which have no con- 
ceit of truth, as an aggregate of divers ſimple conceits, nor 


affections then as ever ſince; and that, if an ax head ve ſup- 
"0 emmy float upon water which is ſþecrfically lighter, it had 
n ſupernatural. ; 8 Beni 


70 SPECI FICATE. v. a. [from ſpecies and facio.] To mark 
by notation of diſtin 3 
Man, by the inſtituted law of his creation, and tie common 
influence of the divine goodneſs, is enabled to act as a rea- 
ſonable creature, without ary particular, pecificating, con- 


guiſhing particularities. 


current, new imperate act of the divine ſpecial providence. 


| | | Hale. | 
SPECIFICATION. 2. . [from ſpecifick ; ſpecification, Fr.] 
1. Dittinct notation ; determination by a peculiar mark. | 
This ſpecification or limitation of the queſtion hinders the | 


5 diſputers from wandering away from the preciſe point of en- 
quiry- ; Matias Improvement of the Mind. 
2+ Particular mention. | | 


The conſtitution here ſpeaks generally without the ſpeci- | 
12 of any place. 5 Hyliffe s Parergon. | 
r 


To SPECIFY. v. a. {from ſpectes; ſpecificer, Fr.] To men- 


tion; to ſhow by ſome particular marks of diſtinction. 


As the change of ſuch laws as have been ſpecified is ne- 
ceilary, ſo the evidence that they are ſuch, mult be great. 
5 | | | Hooker. 
S t. Peter doth not ſpecify what theſe waters were. Burnet. 
He has there given us an exact eography of Greece, 
where the countries, and the uſes of their foils, are dectfieds 


. 


Ser CEMEN. 2, 8 [ ſpecimen, Lat.] A ſample; a part of any 
thing exhibited that the reſt may be known. | 
Several perſons have exhibited ſpecimens of this art before 


© multitudes of beholders. Addijon's Spedtator. | 
__  SPE'C1OUS. adj. | ſpecieux, Fr. ſpecioſus, Lat.] 
1. Showy; pleaiing to the view. = | 


he reſt, far greater part, 
Will deem in outward rites and ſpecious forms, 
Religion ſatisfy d. F 
dhe next I took to wife, 
O that I never had! fond wiſh too late! 
Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, | 


2, Plauſible ; ſuperficially, not ſolidly right; ſtriking at firſt 


view. 
5 Bad men boaſt De” „ 
Their ſpeczous deeds on earth which glory excites, 
Or clole ampition varniſh'd o'er with zeal. _ Milton. 
Somewhat of ſpeczous they mult have to recommend them- 
ſelves to princes ; for folly will not eaſily go down in its na- 
. tural form. | Dryden. 


Temptation is of greater danger, becauſe it is covered with 
W Nermss names of good nature and good manners. Rogers. | 
| 


lis is the only ſþeczous objection which our Romiſh ad- 
verſaries urge againſt the doctrine of this church in the point 

of celibacy. | _ Mtterbury. 
SPE'CIOUSLY. ad. ee ſpecious.] With fair appearance. 
Piety is oppoſed to hypocriſy and unſincerity; eſpecially to 
that perſonated devotion under which any kind of impiety is 


SPECK, . /. [ppecec, Sax. ] A ſmall diſcoloration; a ſpot. 
Every ſpeck does not blind a man. Govern. of the Tongue. 
Then are they ha py, when | | | 
No ſpeck is left of «(4 habitual ſtains; _ A 
But the pure æther of the ſoul remains. Dryden's /Eneid, 


Jo SPECK, v. a. To ſpot; to ſtain in drops. 
low'r 


Carnation, purple, azure, or ſpeck'd with gold. Milton. 
SPECKLE. n./. [from /þeck. | Small (peck ; little ſpot. 
To SPECKLE. v. a. [from the dandy, ne mark with ſmall 


1 ts. N 
= So dreadfully he towards him did paſs, 
Forelifting up aloft his ſpeckled breaſt, | 
And often bounding on the bruiſed graſs, | 
As for great Joy of his new comen gueſt. Fairy Queen. 
580 pechl'd vanity | 
Will ſicken ſoon and die, | 
And leprous fin will melt from earthly mould. Milton. 
Saw'it thou not late a 8 ſerpent rear 
His gilded ſpires to elimb on yon fair tree? 
Before this happy minute I was he. 
The imiling infant in his hand ſhall take 
The creſted baſiliſł and ſpeckled ſnake 
Pleas'd the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey 
And with their forky tongue and pointleſs ting ſhall pla 


TE . E Mefiah. 
The tortoiſe here and elephant unite, 5 ; 
Transform'd to combs, the ſpechl d and the white. Pope. 
Ainſavorth. 
SPECTACLE. 2. . [ Te Fr. . Latin.] 
1. A ſhow; a gazing ſtock; any thi 
a5 eminently remarkable. 


Dryden. 


Norris. 


 SPECTA'TION. 7, /. 


In ſuch a manner | 


Grew. | 


Milton, 


|  Confider'd all R viſible. 


4. A train of thoughts formed by meditation. 8 
From him Socrates derived the principles of 1 and 


e 
In open place produc'd they me, 


To be a publick /pettacle to all. 


Shake) "Heb VI. 
We are made a Y 2 


eftacle unto angels, and men. 1 CV. iv. 


2. wh or perceived by the light, 


orth riding underneath the caſtle wall, 
A dunghill of dead carcaſes he ſpy'd, A 
The dreadful {ps Facle of that fa houſe of pride. Fairy N. 
When pronouncing ſentenc@ ſeem not glad, 
Such ſpeBacles „though they are jult, are ſad. Denham. 
3. {In the plural. } Glaſſes to aſſiſt the light. | 
| The tixth age ſhifts 2 
Into the lean and ſlipper'd pantalon, 
With ſpe#acles on noſe and pouch on fide. Shakeſpeare. 
Wie have helps for the tight far above ſpectacles and re: 
acon. 
It is no fault in the ſpeFacles that the blind man ſees not. 
| tak; Ef Glanwille's Apology. 
Shakeſpeare was naturally learned: he needed not the ſpec- 
tacles of books to read nature; he looked inwards and tound 
her there. Dryden on Dramatic Poeſy. 
The firſt ſpectacle- maker did not think that he was leading 
the way io the diſcovery of new planets, Grew 


ENS LED, adj, | trom the noun.] Furniſhed with ſpec- 

tacles. MW | 

All tongues ſpeak of him, and the bleared fights | 

Are ſpectacled to lee him. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

[ /ſpefatio, Latin,] Regard; reſpect. 
This limple./þe&atzon of the lungs is ditterenced from that 

which concomutates a pleuriſy. 


on; a beholder, 


F 5 
Than hiſtory can pattern, though devis'd 
And play'd, to take ſpectators. 
It it proves a good 1epalt to the ſpectators, the diſh pays 
the ſhot.  .* Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
An old gentleman mounting on horſeback got up heavily; 
but deſired the ſpectators that they would count fouricore 
and eight before they judged him. Dryden. 
: e mourns his former vigour loſt ſo far, 
To make him now ſpect᷑ator of a war. ry 
What pleaſure hath the owner more than the Pectator? 


appearance of perſons dead. | | 

he ghoſtsof traitors from the bridge deſcend, 
With bold fanatick ſperes to rejoice. Dryden. 
The very poetical ute of the word for a ſpectre, doth imply 

an exact reſemblance to ſome real being it repreſents. 


Thele are nothing but ſpectres the underſtanding raucs to 
itſelf to flatter its own lazineſs- | 


Lorle, 
| SPECTA'TORSHHP. 2. /. [from ſpectator.] Act of beholding. 


Thou ſtand'ſt i” th" ſtate of hanging, or of ſome death more 
SPE'CTRUM. 7. /. Latin. ] An image; a viſible form. 


from the one end to the other, which ſcattered ſome of the 
lun's light irregularly, but had no ſenſible effect in encreaſ- 
SPE'CULAR. 2. /. cularis, Latin. 3 
1. Having the Ge a mirrour or * glaſs. 
It were but madneſs now t' impartt 
The {kill of ſpecular ſtone. 
Quicktilver may by the fire alone, in glaſs- veſſels, heturn- 
ed into a red body; and from this red body may be obtained 

a mercury, bright and ſpecular as before. 0 


thoſe rings; and thence I underſtood that theſe rings ariſe 


"Aft fight, I 

2. Aſſiſting ſight. Improper. 

8 alu The hidden way | i 
Of nature would'ſt thou know, how firſt ſhe frames 
All things in miniature? thy ſpecular orb Fr 

Apply to well diſſected kernels; lol 
In each obſerve the ſlender threads 
Of firſt-beginning trees. 


meditate; to contemplate; to take a view of any thing with 
the mind. 8 | 
Conſider the quantity, and not ſpeculate upon an intrin- 
ſecal relation. | | 
As our news-writers record many facts which afford greut 


men. ke 1 at 
To SPE'CULATE. v. a. To conſider attentively z to look 

through with the mind, 8 | 
Man was not meant to gape, or look upward, with the 
eye, but to have his thoughts ſublime ; and not only behold, 
but ſpeculate their nature with the eye of the underſtanding. 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 


1. Examination by the eye; view. 


2. Examiner; ſpy. This word is found no where elſe, and 
wont to be difguiſed, and put off more ſpeciouſly. Hammond. | 


probably is here miſprinted for ſpeculator. 
They who have, as who have not, whom their great ſtars 
Throne and ſet high? ſervants 
Which are to France the ſpies and ſpeculations, 
Intelligent of our ſtate, 
3. Mental view; intellectual examination; conteinplation. 
In all theſe things being fully perſuaded, that what they 
did, it was obedience to the will of God, and that all men 
ſhould do the like; there remained after ſpeculation, practice 
whereunto the whole world might be framed. Hooker. 
Thenceforth to rer high or deep, | 
I turn'd my thoughts; and with capacious mind 
News writers affo 


matter of ſpeculation. 


moſt part of his natural ſpeculations. "i emple. 
5. Mental ſcheme not reale to practice. F 
This terreſtrial globe, which. before was only round in 
*culation, has ſince been ſurrounded by the fortune and 
Idneſs of many navigators. * =P 
6. Power of ſight. Not in uſe. 
Thy bones are marrowleſs; thy blood is cold; 
Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes 
Thou ſtar'ſt with. * Shakeſpeare. 
SPECULATIVE. adj. [ ſpecalatif, Fr. from ſpeculate. 
1. Given to ſpeculation; contemplative, | 
If all other uſes were utterly taken away, yet the mind of 
man being by nature ſpeculative and delighted with contem- 


poo initſelf, they were to be known even for mere know- 


fake. Hooker. 
t encourages ſpeculative perſons who have no turn of 


ng exhibited to the view | 


mind to encreaſe their fortunes. Addiſon. 


This is the reaſon of the decay of light in old men, and | 


ſhews why their fight is mended by ſpectacies, Newton. 
This day, then Jet us not be told, e 
That you are ſick and I grown old; 
Nor think on our approaching ils, FP | 
And talk of /peacles and pills. W Swift. | 


 Harwey. 
SPECTA'TOR. 1. ſ. [ pectateur, Fr. ſpefator, Lat.] A looker 


$ hakeſpeare. | 


Dryden. 


Seed. | 


SPECTRE. 2. % [ſpedre, Fr. ſpefrum, Latin.] Apparition; 


Stilling fleet. 


long in ſpeFatorſbip, and crueller in tuttering, Shakeſpeare. | 
( | 7. Liberty to ſpeak, 
This priſm had ſome veins running along within the glafſs, 


ing the length of the coloured 1 Newton's Opticks. | 


Donne. | 


not from ſpecular ſurface alone, but depend upon the two ſur- | 
faces of the plate of glaſs whereof the ſpeculum was made, 
n the thicknels of the glaſs between them. Newton, | 
t ſhould bebred up among mutes. 
[ /poeden, Dutch. 

IJ. 45 8 
Fr 5 e ELTS Pj billips. 
e Jo SPE'CULATE, v. 2. [ ſpeculer, Fr. ſpeculor, Latin. ] To 

That ſpecious monſter, my accompliſh'd ſnare. Milton. 

Digby on Bodies. 
matter of ſpeculation, their readers ſpeculate accordingly, | 


and by their variety of conjectures become conſummate ſtatei- | | 
i Addiſon. 


SPECULA'TION. . / [ ſpeculation, French, from ſpeculate.) | 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


Milton. 
Addiſon. 


Temple. | 


SPE 


2. Theorelical; notional; ideal; uot praftient. 


Sonic taken tor a ſpeculative platform, that reaſo 
ture i that the belt Hould govVern, but no © gs . 
a light. | Ong 
SPE'CULATIVELY. adv. [from Jpeculatrue.) © a her, 
1. Contemplatively; with meditation. 
2. Ideally; notionally; theorctically; not practically. 
SPECULA'TOR. u. 7 [trom ſpeculate, } OO 
1. One who forms theorics. | | 
Ile is dexterous in puzzling others, it 
paced /peculntors in thotc great theories 
2. [Speculateur, French.] An obierver; a contempla: 
Although lapidaries and queſtuary enquirers attirm . 
the wiriters of minerals, and natural theculotor; c mn Ft 
ſtones which bear this name to be a mineral — Yn 
3. A lpy; a watcher, Breter, 
All the boats had one ſpecularor, to give notice when 
fiſn approached, Broome's Notes on the 00 5 
SPECULATORY. adj. [from ſpeculate.] Exerciling hg. 


tion, | 
SPECULUM. n. ſ. [ Latin.] A mirrour; |; 
that in which — — are formed b enden ee 
A rough and coloured object may ſerve tor a 6 — 
reflect the artificial rainbow. eden Gol 0 
SPED. The pieterite and part. paſſive of peel. TO 
His horſe full of windgalls, ſped with the ſpavin 
rayed with the yellows, Mya 155 . 
arbaroſſa, /ped of that he deſired, ſtaid not lon 285 
ſtantinople, but ſhaped his courſe towards Italy. . K * : 
With all his harneſs ſoon the god was Jþed; "_ 
His flying hat, wings en his hecls. x 


chey be not through. 


More. 


dre uu. 1. J. [from ſpeak.) | Dq. 
1. The power of articulate utterance the 
thoughts by vocal words. ET Omer ee 


There is none comparable to the variety of inſtrya; 
| eee by ſpeech, wherewith a man —* is —.— fx 
the communication of his thoughts. Holder on Speech, 
Though our ideas are firſt acquired by various {enjatign, 
and reflections, yet we convey them to each other by the means 
of certain ſounds, or written marks, which we call words; 
and a great part of our knowledge is both obtained and cem. 
municated by thete means, which are called ſpeech, Watts 
2. Language; words conſidered as exprefling thoughts, 
In ſpeech be eight parts. \ . Accidence 
The acts of God to human ears ; 
Cannot without proceſs of ſpeech be told, Millar 
3. Particular language as diſtinct from others. : 
There is neither ſpeech nor language, but their voices are 
heard among them, ä 
4. Any thing ipoken. . 7 5 
8 \ plague upon your epileptick viſage! 
Smile you my /peeches as I were a tool. Shak. Au Lear. 
5. Talk; mention. | 
Ihe duke did of me demand 
What was the /þcech among the Londoners, 
Concerning the French journey. Shakeſpeare, 
Speech ot a man's ſelf ought to be ſeidom, Bacen's Ach. 
6. Oration ; harangue. | | 
"The conſtant deſign of theſe orators, in all their ſpeeches, 
Vas to drive ſome one particular point. Sul. 
I, witn leave of ſpeech implor d, reply d. Ilias. 
SPEECHLESS. adj. L from ſpeech.] | 
1. Deprived of the Rong: of ipeaking; made mute or dumb. 
He fell down, toam'd at mouth, and was ſpeechleſs. bat. 
'The great god Pan hath broken his pipes, and Apollos 
prieſts arc become ſpeechleſs. _ Ralligb. 
A ſingle viſion tranſports them: it finds them in thecager- 
nets and height of their devotion; they are ſperchiſſi for the 
time that it continues, and proſtrate when it departs. Dryd. 
Speecbleſs with wonder, and half dead with fear. Ali 


Boyle. | 2. Mute; dumb. 
A ſpeculum of metal without glaſs, made ſome years lince |. 
for optical ules, and very well r f. produced none ot 


I kneel'd before him; 8 
Aas wy faintly he faid rife: diſmiſs d me 
Thus, with his ſpeechleſs hand. Sbateſp. Coriilaus. 


From her eyes | 
I did receive fair ſpeech/z/s meſſages. — Shakeſpeare. 
He that never hears a word ſpoken, it is no wonder he e- 
main ſpeechleſs; as any one muſt do, who from an infant 
Holder an Speech. 
et. znd part. paſſive /þed and ſpeeded. 


o make haſte; to move with celerity.,  _ 
So well they ſped that they be come at length 
Unto the place whereas the Paynim lay, 
Devoid of ovitward ſenſe and native hong, 
Covered with charmed cloud from view of day, Fairy &. 
Do you think me a ſwallow, an arrow, or a bullet? Hare 
I, in my poor and cold motion, the expedition of thought? 
I ſpeeded hither with the very extremeit inch of 5 


No SPEED. v. 2. 


Ke It Pray bs | 6. e 
Could alter high decrees, I to that place N 
Would /peed before thee, and be louder heard. Mites, 

See where Idwall l a truſty ſoldier. 4. f bil 
2. [Spe dian, to grow rich, Saxon. ] To have ſueceſs. 
MVMl/[ÿake me not ſighted like the batiliik : 
I've look'd on thouſands, who have jþed the hetter 101 
By my regard, but kill'd none ſo. Shakeſp. Ninter ddl. 
No if this ſuit lay in Bianca's pow't, _ 
How quickly ſhould you rar eee 
Macicaus ſhewed them what an offence it was raſnl ioc. 
part out of the city, which might be unto them . 
although they ſhould ſpeed never ſo well. bel N 
When firlt this tempter croſs'd the gulph from del, 
I told you then he ſhould prevail, and ſpeed Mite 
In his bad errand. 95 as 
Theſe were violators of the firſt temple, and thoſe 2 
faned and abuſed the ſecond ſped no better. ; 
3. To have any condition good or bad. 
| Ships heretofore in ſeas like fiſhes /þed, Fal 
The mightieſt ſtill upon the ſmalleſt fed. | 
To 3 8 25 2 8 | 
t. To diſpatch in haſte. _ ENS 
m The tyrant's ſelf, a thing unuſed, began 
To feel his heart relent with meer compaſſionnn 
But not diſpos d to ruth or mercy then, 
He/ped him thence home to his habitation, 
2. 85 ee 1 — Un 
3. To diſpatch; to deſtroy; to kill. : 
With a ſpceding uſt his heart he found; nd. Dy Fl 
The lukewarm blood came ruſhing thro the wound. 
A dire dilemma either way I'm ed; dead Pt 
If foes, they write; if friends, they read me dead. 
4. To miſchief; to ruin. ; as 
5. To haſten; 258 into quick motion. 
e, ; ; 
Hearing ſo much, will ſpeed her foot again, Will. 
Led — * by pure e Shak. All's Well ug Exd: 
| Satan, tow'rd the coaſt of earth beneat 10 
| Down from th ecliptick ſped with hop d me Malm, 
7 8 his ap 9 755 in many an airy whe 2 
ie prieſt reply d no more,  Drids 
But bel his 5 the hoarſereſounding {hot 
6. To execute; to diſpatch. 


Fairſax. 


L 


. ich ſe · 
Judicial acts are all thoſe writings and mattes ant” 


F.. Commun Projer, 


is judicial proceedings, and are ſped in open 3" | 
"dn. inſtance of one or both of the Partiel. e Pay at the Of every ſtar tobe Hat BE, Ono notion” 
ene To albſt; to help forward, " rergon. 4 And ever h b h oth ew, | Ane 4 ; 
War ha Lucina 3: Toread y herb that ſips the dew, My moo which it is freed by ſqueezing it b 8 | 
Reach'd her midwife hands to ſpeed the throws. Dryd As to his ang boy di 1 * 1 in a preſs, and afterwa wy fins warm metal 
Re tous Neptune teer'd the tows. Dryden.| tion, a rud ritanding, they bring him in void of all he. to the open air: at length it bee poling the remainder 
[COP zeir courle by nigh , e unwritten blank ; inte all ne- rous, flak ; omes perfect 
9 405 fle b ien e happy flight K 4 5 77 871 ell out a God in e 1 to the world only to read » Haky, tmooth, white; and in ſome — — 
Dpeed the loft intercourie from { Zur en. To SPELT. v. u. bs bo de ide doen $ ee 7 4 rent. 
| ; And waft a ſigh from Indus to the poke: foul, 5 Feed 788 tonne ß , ge A bad word. 2950 ö g adj 2 3 . 65 | — 
. 4. To wake [oa apart 33 : oþe. : malt mixed with r elte beans, . + aq * e . f 8 alique, Fr. from erm.] 5 | 
More, Wi ing not t . *R MINDY Fe PE'L Rs” . ortimer * ap ilting of ſeed. | | 
. e 3 any 14 510 Ane "ro receive him not into your A = 1 A kind of ſemi-metal, imer] Haſbandry. The primordials " the world are 
un, 342 We Timon is ak? indeed; „„ e, Fan. e ater n Potts Oh — ant of a copious fume Nea a f * Nr Aber — 
ewe the And he, that's once deny'd, will hardly pee. | | copioully, and thereby fla 4-4 s and ſundry meteors rude ſh „ 
A | a ) | y. ſpeed. Shakeſp.| To | | | mi mes. any particular princ * his apes have no need of 
4 dert b. u. / (/Þoed, Dutch. : P. To SPEND. v. a. 1 8 principle of life, or ſpermari * 
Brower, 1. Quickriels3 celerity: * 185 . To 8 9 es ; Jpendere, Italian, ] F 2. Belonging bs the {per = the — ot 1 
3 Farth receives N ur cannons mali E ed | Th m. | . . 
hea th A | | : | A nons malice vainly thall b e moiſture of t SIE ; 
4 = 2 I 5 9 1 0 py 1 C i — 3 dete, e ſpent Shake dearc Pe 18 Ne down - Ns > 5 99g mig the 
lpeculy. Speed! do deſeribe whole feine ght; Tn y ſpend and be ſpent for yo e. Io different ſexes mult c IE acon. 
=; ; | Iv : s number fails. Mil: ere is oil in the dwelling of for you, 2 Cor, xii. | is in both a oncur to their generation: the 
e obſerve the horſe's patient ſervice at th uton.| ſpendeth it u g of the wile, but a fooliſh m oth a great apparatus of ſpermatick veil; there 
i E N » pl . man] more ſpirit Le” matick veſlels, wh 
az ſpeed upon the highway, his docibleneſs, and delrese 371 | Th' al We 1 e e 1 culations exalted into ſperm. 155 Ray dn ions a 
Ss ws me Hake i mighty Victor to ſpend all hi SY To SPERMATIZE. Geb We ay on the Creati 
. am | f. e, d be erage eee . Res . 
| 8 IG 485 ee utmon ſeed, there is (till the] it on things of nature, and ſpending it oh cory "bo the conter a receptacle rather than of 2 5 Re Jpermatize, and 
ns, and pre *s bring them no Aer an the aims: all their eager "Money u bf es a e deductively includes both mes ge. ot gene- 
eſpeare, 1 The courſe or pace of a horſe WE, Decay of Piety. | here leſs of Poco into England by nothing but ſpendi by . E L E. u. ſ. [owize and 2 JA. ind. Bro rox. 
ale Ale that rides athigh Peed, and with a piſtol, kills a f ker can pay for. commodities than what we carry to war: , ing int „ wette, and th! ſemen fall. 
. row flying. a | $ Shakeſpeare's Hen Ty 2+ To beſtow as expencez to expend. Locle. SPERMO'LOGIST.. v. SER Bailey. 7 
Dryden _ z event. c \ | 921 Where fore do ye pen. i R that which i b treats of leeds * CLerινενεν e.] One who gathers or 
. | 1e prince your ſon, wit mere conceit and | AEM : at which is not bread? To SPERSE, * 1 3 Di⸗ 1 
3 1 Of tne queen's ſpeed, is gone. an $ A 455; Eleutherius, perceiving that he ws I ſaiab, lv. 2. A Latin.] To diſperſe; to 3 | 
preliing -..0 Lord, I pray thee ſend me good ſpeed. Gen. x eare. more time upon the debate, thou aan unwilling to end any Th We- N 
Suech SPE EDILY. adv. from Perch. With hatte; quickly.” 12. tion to him of che propoſed vs 5. ft to make any men- Which Hows Made „„ Corea 
are, e Med e — — 8 
EEE . d nought. dee, 
ns ot to proceed, ral . | uns tar bet, , at they ſeem to threate! y way through 7 8 
"Rt Pre Dyrden' $ * ns far before them. y leem to threaten |. And th s Tp gh ſper/ed air | 
ETC fexfbinens; x. /- (fron Deed] The quality of dens They eau DT OT „ . BE 
nd com. 8 . | 3 Ph 5 . ey bend their bows, they whirl their ſling | To SPET. wv. a. To bring or pour 45 r. Fairy Queen. 
Wa p 4. . ¶ veronica, Latin. ] Fluellin. A pl | Heaps of ſpent arrows fall, and ſtr lings around; land is a ſuperabundane \bundantly. [ Spet in Scot - 
Mall. The leaves grow oppoſite by pairs: tl n. plant. The whole of our reflection rew the ground. Dyryd.! a high pe ance of water: as, that tide or treſh was 
way one kat, which is divic into four parts Supa conſiſts of | we are to take to vaſe Sh rok wg des this, whatcourſe{ __ WO Myteri F wo 
e of a ſtar; the flower conſiſts of one leaf, Sided bro f. 2 bend their eſtates. r ume ſome to get, and others to.) That wer art Salle d, bi 2 t | LE 
Mitten, 2 W in a circular order: when the hs . M 5 | Wake. Ot Stygian dar kneſs erf her — fam "5g 
| S En EEE SED og | | LEED n 
roices are 3 W Aeg rt, an od with es x it in ſome words upon that buſineſs, op thy cloudy ebon chair 1 r 
„ metimes imall er times lar . ren 21. you would : | nets, To SPEW. | wok 5 Milton, 
n Proper, In a ſcarcity in Sileſia a Acer s, leren ot ie Millar.) Iheypend e e 4; Shakeſp. Macbeth .| 1. To drag, Ae fan; Saxon ; Heu, Dutch. ] 858 
Fe | _— To found to be only the ſeeds of the ivy. to — rave. | ey 15 go down | A ro 6 Crt Pim em . did fi N 
"IP's ved ſpeed Welt, Or | i 2 | 85 e is li 418 ob, Xx1. 13. N N # ron reſt dic . 
„IC. ct] ES ern | eee 
| of diſpatch. 8 Me F When he was of river ; 1 Eſdras, iv. 21. That all the ſea di . on 
og How near's the other army? N ment, he ſpent a e ns Farther accompliſh- And all 8 ror . 
1e e roar _ on ſpeedy foot: the main deſery | N pat e his time in travelling. | 2. To eject; to caſt moe gh ain'd with filthy hue, Spenſer. 
1 Aq.. ER x ack wi ee OP eare's King Lear. ; In wett Benton ati > pe . 8 8 Or Bolte 9 with lime and mud is cover'd o'er, Foo 
He Zophiel, of cherubim the Reſt wing, ' follow their flying rr eat many days were pen to | When Velo Hude 8 ſtore. Dryden's Georg. | 
| Si, Came flying. r Milton's Parali >I , The waves alcended and Jelcended dill their vi Sidney. 23 6 glitt'ring pe ag lend below, . 
| Let it de enough what thou haſt done, iſe Loft. | ing ſpent by degrees, they ſettled at gt their violence be- And when the fouter N en ſhow; _ | 
Mila When ſpotted deaths ran arm'd throu h ev'ry | Aube winds are rais'd, the ſtorm blows hig Barnet. The Stygian dye the tai eee 
a With poiſon'd darts, which ROOT EY e he it your car d, the ſtorm blows high; 3. Toriett 5 h ye the tainted waters take. "Dryden. 
| The /deed | darts, which not the good could ſhun, | In its f r care, my friends, to keep it up | „. | _” 
pr dumb. YELL Dee 9 could outfly, or valiant meet. e e tull fury, and direct it right rf Res Keep my ſtatutes, and commit no V ( 3 
. Shak . n. / [ppel, Saxon, a word.] ff Till it has peut itielf on Cato s he . 4 Ye tions, that the land ſpeww not it not any of theſe abomina- 
{ Apollo's 3 conſiſting of ſome words of occult power Th | 7. Tofatigue; to haraſs. cad. Addiſon's Cato. Contentious ſuits ought to ay —_— Lev. xviii. 28 
Ralacs. | nts rang ps 5 , | 8 4 5 . ; us 1 Nothing but only the hope af ſpoil did i. 3 ; 1 8 1 : out, as the furtcir of 
d. Pais. Verba & voces quibus bune lenire dolorem . wich lens deut 9g f 1 and their bodies Pew 1 "Ho rel to eaſe the ſtomach 5 55 * 5 
ra. Dry \ Rant not her a&tins ſhall be bolyz —n || ee NY ets.) ir kr wes V 
1 444% oy Van yo my 2 lawful : do not ſhun her, ee FL or pn ape in ſo 3 1 85 Iryden's En 2m better *twas that they ſhould fleep or Pets; Ire FR 
 Youkall ber dende Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, | And r sr r. 2% [hom e, A en. oui. 
. Some have delivered the polity of {piri 42 And harraſs d out wi ain, watching, The lower vallies 12 incial word. 8.2 
widens a ae of charms, Pell, and oy Os tht they Ran, ome He irh toll, ont with deſpair KR | _know not tor vale ih owns ON oy 
SE Thon 1 a= 1 0 Gian 3 e,, eap d 88 from the heights, the flames conſu - "PM Þ . RA wich u gan e. [ from ſphacelus, medical, Lat.} i | 
Ae . e chu | riou , | e | | * ; | ne. ; ; 1 | 
ader here ET an, an Ton vit hal tene | bo, En. „ The long retention of matter dhacelaerthe brain, $þ 
an infant Arm'd ch enchantments, ſome magician s art, ; S reſtling with vice and faction; now thou ſee'ſt me To SPHACELATE. v. #, To mortify; to ſuffer the 3 
an Her. | | thee. or charm'd thee ſtrong. Milton's Agoni pent, overpower'd, deſpairing of ſuccels. Addiſon's Cats The ſkin, by the great diſtenſion, havi — ne 
Begin, begin, the 8+ ilton's Agonifies. | To SPEND e g of ſucceſs. Addiſon's Cato, | very thin, will, 1 nſion, having been rendered 
d {Peeded, begin, the myſtick ſpell prepare. Milton. e's Bs | SR Eg n it not taken away, ſpbacelate, and t! | 
| 1 3 you lo excel, ede on, | 1. To _ 2 , ; Bt act a | e ee into a cancerous ulcef. Shar's Surg w_ 
en you v . 5 | i 1 AC | $ 
15 That like a f un winni f my thought, Tzuan 8 1 0 our tongue muſt pend at leſſer rate. ee [rqaxnn@- 3 hacer, Fr.] A angrene:z a 
Of my own 3 1 this /pell „ He ſpends as 2 to wrap a nation's fate. Dryden. It is the ound of infl i 
| 5 ching, Fam caught. @&q Vale. reckoning, | perſon who knows that he muſt come to a | grould of inflaenaetion, ene, 
. Fain K. hen reach'd her midwife hands to (| | 2. To prove in the uſe. 15 due SPHERE. u. ſ. [ ſphere, French; /þh j Yeman.. 
ECC e e ere 
thought: 5 2 „ eee i n t or waſted. EE * itance trom int of i | 
oli . A. durn of work. Duden. The ſound ſpendeth and is diſſi ated in the f 7 Firſt the ſun, a mighty ſþ fan 15 5 2 ircumference. 
dale heat. | Wee is ſo extreme as they cannot endure it above in = concaves it is conſerved — ae 2 avon 5 Any probe eee ſtem 2 _— 
; tor our in day bt eee Pele hens | for vey X Wine in every other far unſeen. re, 
Miltes. Ay le v. a. | ſpellen, Dutch). and kayles.. Carew. 14. To be employed to any u 6 | Bacon. Of other worlds he happily ſhould hear ? Fair) EL 
A. Phillips. j write with the proper r | HA bere have deen cups and an ima f Tori 5 And then mortal ears | airy Neem. 
mn In the criticilm of /pellir ron i wild vines; for the vines that th fo Jupiter made of | Had heard the muſick of the p 1 | 
: e's and not with y; ald if 1 5 1 ought @ be | cut, that their la Nas 0 ling the bas? 7 dang Fra 4 055 3. A globe repreſenting the earth ang ee 
nw 7 0 ade : Dryden . 185 4 21 0 rom ſpend.] _ 2 5 1 3 N t e iden emboſs'd appear: 5g 
ater" s Tales . aming letters ſingly 1 able 1. who ſpends. 8 | 4 | , , and what's his name who made the ſphere 88 
| Ne a | Let . I.  Andhew'd ame who made the ſpheres “ 
bokeſMcore. How wiſe, bo 8 8 BE but RT hott ane apes poor exdery of your time 3 | 4. G circuit of motion py NP: —— Ns 
ock J ncdly feater'd, [2.2 prot myo eee eee Taylor. Half unſung, but na 1 | 
aſkly to de She'd * es him backward ; if fair fac'd, | Eiſh NI. 2 laviſher. * Mr Within tl un b ut narrower bound i 
12 Ned fear the gentleman ſhould be her ſiſter. Shakgp. | the iſhop Morton told the commiſſioners, who were to levy | 5. Province; nn , 
4 be 8 | ken. e | themthatth 0 y met with any that were ſparing, tell rom the here of activity aſer e or action; employment. 
a Unchain your e 1 | if they were Renders heres haves becauſe they laid up; and rom bodies 8 5 ivity aſcribed to the power emanating | 
Millat. And try if the e, 8 wither charms, ſeen in their port and bon? own f _ ves ecauſe it was| To be called into a huge /þhere and not | | 
ſe that pro· This gather dir in your liberty. Shakeſpeare. | SPE'NDTHRIFT. 2 oy ps 2575 Bacon's Hen, VII.] in't. Rr Shak rear ber Anne bo poet 
* gat Wich noxious ts 0 F os 4 viſher . J. | ſpend and thrift.) A prodigal; a la-| Of enemies he could not but pat 2 . 
: | . ' ell'd wit i "Pf 8 a ago - : - ) c il 
ay Frevu. . Fg the magick bag Wine. © . dn A cold weather ſtarved both the bird and the end. moving in ſo high a /Þþere, and with fo vigorous a Prog 
_— 1, . R „„ , | 8 2 * 92 a ? | 
Vall. * words of letters. 5 Some fawning uſurer does feed N Every man, verſed in any particular buſineſs. ads tacit g 
hat ſmall k k 6 With preſent ſum 1 PRs with theſe authors, fo far as they treat of „ RANGES TRUE [i 
And he nowledge was, in them did dwell; M Beef s th. unwary ſpendtbrift's need. Dryd. | ſphere : ey treat of matters within his = 
a god, who could but rea : oft men, like ſpendthrift heirs, judge a little in h A ö Addiſon's Fr | 
ut read or ſpell. Dryde qudg n hand bet- Ve k . cebolder. 
an o paſting on the vouch wnd rontng {oh IT 50 * ter than a great deal to come. Socks B ws mow the IE es and various taſks aſſign d 
many eldeſt . c has made this a lay for his children Frans : 58 ſon, bred in ſloth, becomes a ſpendthrift, a profligate, To er body 2 to the zthereal kind, Pope. 
Faire The 8 bre has played himſelf into ſpelling — 87K eee, Lee er Sqvift, i. To ARS of eee | 
i woher ins being written of the ſame chäracter E Such as may be hoped, The glorio bf 
ible, "896, by the aſſiſtance bock, it i We may caſt it away, if it be found but a bladder, and] 1 renee Bs 
K | of a ſpelling 2 RES 1 it of ſo much as is vain and not / erable. 1 4 Ad # mer er rent and ſpber © 
g. Dl fooliſh oo, faule, which hath maimed our language, i r 1 ere. F Fs Lat. } Seed; that by Corres the ill aſpefts of ö 
und. Dr pinion that we ought to ſpell exact! ngu 5 , o a | | which the ſpecies is continued. 2. To form i e ill aſpects of planets evil. Shakeſpeare 
» . Toread N 82 Lan 1 57 8 forth many young ones at a burthen, 5 — hp 8 * 1 any 28 
ad, . . : ns 23 Who babes ee. may be cauſed by the quantity of| To 3 5 4 on * 5 8 
Or heay'n 2 anght in bean, 2 ſper 5 the he _ y the partitions of me womb Wie may | $ her'd in a radiant clou Pi 4 AN 8 — 
hh nor Gngle char 5 y what the ſtars, | There 3s required to the p tion of the ſperm of ani- 56 „ Milton's Par adiſe Loft. 
10 Wie conjunction met, give 8 Hell, . 7 mals a great apparatus of veſſels, many ſecretions, concoc- | SPHE'RICK * © adj. [ ſpherique, French; from, ' 
10 mor eee 1/2 - ons refltions, fa. Z 
' 0 * o FR £7 . | J , , . 
, The g. When gowns, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | mafitly. «fab Coy Pn be oo t deſcent. of Waters could there be in a /berical and y 
Mulas. | What oe, aid he Fer | 1 bY 8 ſort of whale affords on oil whence this is Though e ror — = gh nor low, . Raleigh. 3 
| © The df. ter fette peace, or to unfold © © . 1 ; and that is very improperly ca led ſpermas becauſe it * end round, ſo that there is an orb or i 
Dot u nel bollow ſtates, hard to be ſpell 4, —Milton e © bead of which it can be CCC 1 
6 Find o V at laſt my weary a | . . made, It is chang from what it is naturally, the oil itſelf By diſceri impulion et the air. Bacon. 4 
| n | When pn peaceful hermituge | "=, + | being very brown and rank. The peculiar property of it is . Ker 3 of the moiſture drawn up in vapours, we 2 | 
de 4 may fit and rightly ſhell | | to ſhoot into flakes, not much unlike the cryſtallization of | reaſon of the ſpberical figures of the drops. ; 4 
| | | alts; but in this ſtate tis yellow, and hasa certainrankneſs, A fluid maſs neceſſarily falls into a/dberical ſu * et f 


Where the central nodule was globular, che inner ſurface 
of the firſt craft would he eric; and if the cruſt was in 
all parts of the ſame thickn<is, that whole cruſt would be 
ſpherical. Woodward on Foſſils. 

2. Planetary; relating to orbs of the planets. ; 
We make guilty of our diſaſters the fun, the moon, and 
{tars, as if we were villains by ſpherical predominance. | 
| Shakeſpeare. 
SPHE'RICALLY. adwv.{from ſpherical.] In form of a ſphere. 
SPHE'RICALNESS. Z 2. /. [trom /phere.] Roundnels; ro- 
SPHEKICITY. { tundity. 1 bby 
© Such dies receive their figure and limits from ſuch lets 
as hinder them from attaining to that hericalneſs war, og 
at. | . . 18 . 
Water conſiſts of ſinall, ſmooth, ſpherical particles: their 
ſmoothneſs makes em ſlip eably upon one another; the be- 
ricity keeps them from touching one another in more points 
than one. Chezne's Phil, Priuc. 
SPHE'ROID. # /. [o$a4ge and .; /pheroide, Fr.] A 
body oblong or oblate, approaching to the form of a ſphere. 
They are not ſolid particles, by the neceſſity they are un- 
der to change their figures into oblong /þberords, in the ca- 
pillary refills: |  Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 
SPHEROTDICAL. adj. [from ſpheroid.] Having the form ot 
a tphcroid, | <br. 15 
tf thele corpuſcles be ſpheroidical, or oval, their ſhortelt 
diameters muſt not be much greater than thole of light. 5 
X 5 eyne. 
 SPHE'RULE. 2. /. { ſpherula, Latin. ] A little globe. 
Mercury is a collection of exceeding imall, vaſtly heavy 
ppberules. | ' Cheyne's Phil, Princ. 
SpHINX. . ſ. [o$izt.] 


The ſphinx was a famous monſter in Egypt, that re- 1 er. C 
mater, conjoined Nilus, having the face of a virgin, and | 2. A iong nail of iron or wood a long rod of iron ſharpened: | 4. To form by degrees; to draw out ted;cufly 


the body of a hou. Pieacham on Drawing. | 

Srral. . /. Leſpial, French.] A ſpy; a ſcout; a watcher. 
Oblolete. 8 
H.is ears be as pal, alarum to crie. 
He privy Hpialſ plac' d in all his way, 


For he by faithful ſpial was aſſured, Ce 
That Egypt's king was forward on his way. Fairfax. 
Their trutt towards them hath rather been as to good 

/}ials and good whilperers, than good magiſtrates N offi- 
i % acon. 


| cers: *® | | 
SPICE. u. ſ. [eſpices, French. V 
3 1 abe fe grant tothe. ſmell and pungent 
do the palate; an aromatick ſubſtance uſed in ſauces, _ | 
| Dang'rous rocks, . | 
Which, touching but my gentle veſſel's ſide, | 
Would ſcatter all the ſicès on the ſtream. Shakeſpeare. 
Is not manhood, learning, gentleneſs, and virtue, the 
ſpice and ſalt that ſeaſons a man? Shakeſp. Troil, and Cre. 
he tratfick of the ſpice-merchants. 
Garlick, the northern ſpice, is in mighty requeit among 
the Indians. RI TY Temple 
Hligh ſauces and rich ſpices are fetched from the * 
3 | aer. 


2. A ſmall antity, as of ſpice to the thing ſealoned. 
Think what th 


what they have done, | | 
And then run ſtark mad; for all SC 73'S 
Thy by-gone fooleries were but ſpices of it. Shakeſpeare. 
It containeth ſingular relations, not without lome pice 
or ſprinkling of all learning. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
So in the wicked there's no vice, 35 
Oft which the taints have not Fe 
Jo SPICE, v. a. [from the noun. 
minx with aromatick bodies, | 
His mother was a votreſs of my order, 
And in the ſpiced Indian air by night 
Full often the hath goſſip'd by my tide. 
Theſe hymns 2 work on future wits, and ſo 
May great-grand-children of thy praiſes grow ; _ 
And io, though not revive, embalm and ice 
The world, which elſe would putrify with vice. Donne. 
What though fome have a fraught © 
Of cloves and nutmegs, and in cinnamon fail 
If thou haſt wherewithal to ſpice a draught, 
Wen griefs prevail? | ot Eo 
SPICER. 2. /. [from ſpice] One who deals in ſpice. 
Names have been derived from occupations, as Salter and 
Spicer. . ; Camden. 
 SPiCERY. 2. /. [eſpiceries, French; from ſpice. ] | 
1. The commodity of ſpices. _ 
Their camels were loaden with 
rmyrmi.-. Raleig 
She in whoſe body 
The weſtern trealure, eaitern ſpicer ,, 
Europe and Africk, and the unknown reſt, 
Were eaſily found. 555 . 
2. A repolitory of ſpices. . 
The ſþtcery, the cellar, and its furniture, are too well 
known to be here inſiſted upon. Addiſon on Italy. 
Sp1CK and SPAN. [This word J ſhould not have expected to 
have found authoriſed by a polite writer. Span-new is uſed 


ry of the World. 


Donne. 


by Chaucer, and is ſuppoſed to come from ppannan, to| 
4 0 vw 4g Span-new * 


itretch, Saxon; expandere, Lat. whence ſpan. 5 
is therefore originally uſed of cloth new extended or dreſſed 
at the clothiers, and ſpick and ſpan is newly exten 
the /Þikes or tenters: it is however a low word.] Quite new; 
now firſt uſed, | 
W dile the honour thou haſt got, 
Is ſpick and ſpan new, piping hot, | 
Strike her up bravely. ; 
They would have theſe reduced to nothing, and then 
others created ſpict and ſpan new out of nothing. Burnet. 
I keep no antiquated (tuff ; 8 
| But ſpick and ſpan J have enough. Swift. 
SPICKNEL. n. . The herb maldmony or bearwort. Dic. 
Spr1cY. adj. from ſpice.) | : 85 
1. Producing ſpice; 8 with aromaticks. 
For them the Idumæan balm did ſweat, 
And in hot Ceilon ſpicy foreſts grew. 
2. Aromatick ; having the qualities of ſpice, 
Off at ſea north-eaſt winds blow 
Sabæan odour, trom the ſþ:cy ſhore | | 
Of Araby the bleſt, with ſuch dela EE rg, 
Well pleas'd they {lack their courſe, and many a league, 
Chear'd with the grateful ſmell, old Ocean ſmiles. Milt. 
e regimen in this diſeaſe ought to be of ſpicy and ce- 
phali-k vegetables, to diſpel the viſeoſity. Arb 
U ider ſouthern ſkies exalt their ſails, 
Led by new ſtars, and borne b Hach gales! 
Sp1i'cosITY. 3. /. [ ſpica, Latin. 1 
piked like ears of corn; fulneſs of ears. 
SPIDER. n./. 
ſpinder, or 


Dryden. 


not on Diet. 
1 Pope. 


inner, from ſpin: Junius, with his uſual feli- 


city, dreams that it comes. from &TiZuy, to extend; for the 


' ſpider extends his web. Perhaps it comes from ſpięden, 
Dutch ; ſpeyden, Daniſh, to ſpy, to lye upon the catch. Pon, 
dona, Saxon, is a beetle, or properly an humble bee, or fting- 
15 bee. May not p : 
the dor?] The animal that {pins a web for flies. 

Mlore direful hap betide that hated wretch, 1 
Than I can with to adders, ſpiders, toads. & are. 
The ſpider's web to watch we'll ſtand, | 


SPI'GNEL. 7. /. 
SPI'GOT. 7. J. [ ſpijcker, Dutch, ] A pin or peg put into the 


SPIKE, 1. J. [ ſpica, Latin.) 


Tuſſer's Huſb. | 


To weet what courle he takes, and how he fares. Spenſ. * 


SPIKE, u. ſ. The name of a plant. This is a ſmaller ſpecies 
of lavender. | 


varniſhes; bud it is generally adulterated. Hill's Mat. Med. 


To SPIKE. V. a. [fromthe noun-]_ 
1. To faſten with 


1 Kings, x. 15. 2. To ſet with ſpikes. 


Ipikes. . | 1 
SPIKENARD. 2. /. [ ſpica nardi, Latin.) A plant, and the 
oil or balſam produced from the plant. | 


2. Celtick piẽ,rd is an oblong root, of an irregular 
Hudibras. | 
To ſeaſon with ſpice ; to | 


Shake Here. 1 


pſpitenard, enriching it with every ſpicy ſhrub, Spectator. 
8 8111. n. . L ſpijlen, D 10 * 7 . 
| 1. A tmall fhiver of wood, or thin bar of iron. 


| Herbert. I 


2. A ſmall 3 of money. I know not whence derived. 


icery, and balm and | 
's Hijto 


| 1. To ſhed; to loſe by ſhedding. ICS ie 
he ſatisfied, dear God, with our true blood, : 


d on 


Butler. 


e quality of bein 
quality 5 2 
[Skinner thinks this word ſoftened from 


ider be ſyy dor, the inſect that watches 


SPI 


| | We'll help out of the tyrant's hand 


— 
— 


Whulc I thy curious fabrick Rare at, 
And think on hapleſs poet's fate, 

Like thee confin'd to noiſome garret, 
And rudely baniſh'd rooms of ſtate. 

Ihe ſpider's touch how exquiſitely fine! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. 


Dr. Littleton, 


lily-tiower, compoſed of ſix petals. 
puma Latin.] A plant. | 
'The characters are: it is an umbelliferous plant, with 
very narrow leaves: the leeds are large, oblong, and ſtri- 
ated. To which may be added, it hath a perennial root, It 
is medicinal, | Millar. 


faucet to Keep in the liquor. BF: 
Bale Hungarian wight, wilt thou the ſpigot wield. Shak. 
Take out the /þ7gor, and clap the point in your mouth 5 

| | e 


. An ear of corn. ö ge | 
Drawn up in ranks and files, the bearded-/prkes _ 
Guard it from birds as with a ſtand of pikes. Denbamm. 
Suffering not the yellow beards to rear, f 
He tramples down the piles, and intercepts the year. 

| A Dryden. 
The gleaners, 

S$þize after ſpike, their ſparing harveſt pick. Thomſon. 
ſo called from its ſimilitude to an ear. 8 
For the body of the ſhips, no nation equals England for 
the oaken timber; and we need not borrow of any other 
iron for pi tes, or nails to faſten them. Bacon. 
The head of your medal would be ſeen to more advantage, 

it it were placed on a ſpike of the tower. Dryden. 
He wears on his head the corona radiata, another type of 
his divinity : the /þikes that ſhoot out repreſent the rays of 
the ſun. | Aaddiſan. 


The oil of ſpike is much uſed by our artif cers in their | 


ong nails, . Y 
Lay long planks upon them, pinned or iked down to | 
the pieces of oak on which they lie. Moexca's Mech. Axer. 
Lay long planks upon them, /þiking or pinning, them 
down faſt, Mortimer Hujoandry. 


A youth, leaping over the ſpiked' pales, was ſuddenly | 
frighred down, and in his falling he was catched by thote 
| Wijemen. 


There are three ſorts of {pikenard. 1. The Indian pe. 
nard is moſt famous: it is a congeries of fibrous fub- 
| ſtances adhering to the upper part ot the root, of an agree- 


able aromatick and bitterith taſte: it grows plentitully in | 


Java. It has been known to the medical writers of all ages. 


figure, a fragrant and aromatick, but not very pleaſant imell. 
It had its name from Celtick Gaul, and is till found in 
great abundance on the Alpine and Pyrenean mountains. 
3. Mountain ſpitenard is a moderately large oblong root of 
a plant of the valerian kind, its ſmell and qualities reſem- 
bling thoſe of the Celtick ſprkenard. Hill's Mat. Md. 
A woman having an alabaſter box of ointment of pile. 
nard, brake and poured it on his head. ark, xiv. 3. | 
He caſt into the pile bundles of myrrh, and ſheaves of | 


utch.] 


The oyſters, beſides gathering by hand, have a peculiar 
dredge, which is a thick ſtrong net, faltened to three {pills 

ol iron, and drawn at the boat's ſtern. Careav, 
Having near the bunghole a little venthole, Kopp with 

a ſpill. . | ortimer. 


The bithops, who conſecrated this ground, were wont to 
have a ſpill or ſportule from the credulous laity. Aplife. | 
To SPILL. v. 4. [rpillan, Saxon; pillen, Butch; Hilla, 
Iflandick. ] wo „ 


Which, as thou know'ſt, unjuſtly muſt be ſpilt. hakeſp. | 
Friend or brother, | 
He forfeits his own blood that pills another. Shale. 


Themſelves exact their cruelty, 


And I conſtrained am this blood to pill. Daniel. 


Subduing nations; and atchiev'd thereby _ 
Fame in the world, high titles, and rich prey, 
Shall change their courſe to pleaſure, eate, and ſloth, 


Medea muſt not draw her murth'ring knife, 


Orbellan did diſgrace _ 
With treach'rous deeds our roighty mother's race; 
And to revenge his blood, ſo ju | 
What is it leſs than to partake his guilt? 
Nor the Centaurs tale 2 
Be here repeated; how, with luſt and wine ü 
Inflam'd, they fought and pit their drunken ſouls | 
At feaſting hour. Phillips. 
2. To deſtroy; to miſchief. 1 . 
Thus is our thought with pain of thiſtle tilled, 
Thus be our ncvleſt parts dried up with ſorrow ; 
Thus is our mind with too much minding /ÞiU/ed. Sidney. 
* Why are ye lo fierce and cruel ? J 
ls it becauſe your eyes have power to kill? 
PR 228 8 0 0 er Nr * jewel, 4 
n ter glory think to ſave than pill. uſer . 
| S Thou al. aking thunder, Pp | Nea 
Crack Nature's mould, all germins ſpill at once _ 
That make ingrateful man, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Be not angry with theſe fires ; ; | 
For then their threats will kill me : | g 
Nor look too kind on my defies ; if 3 
For then my hopes will il me. Ben. Johnſon. \ 
All bodies are with other bodies fill'd; _ 5 
But ſhe receives both heav'n and earth together: 
Nor are their forms by raſh encounters fpull'd; 
For there they ſtand, and neither toucheth either. Davies. 
3- To throw away. | 1 | 
This ſight ſhall damp the raging ruffian's brea ny 
The poiſon ſpill, and half-drawn {word arreſt. 
To SPILL,' v. n. | 
1. To paſtes to be laviſh. 
Thy 


Dryden. 


And when it takes the bee, 


| Pope. \ SPLLTH., 2. /. {from ſpill.] Any thing poured du 
SPI'DERWORT. . . { phalangium, Latin.) A plant wich a Jpitt.] Any thing poured out 
Millar. | To SPIN, wv. a. 


2. To form threads by drawing out and. t 


3. To protract; to draw out. | 


_ vill there's no more future left before them 


and witty men might pin out large volumes, 


To SPIN. v. u. 
1. To exerciſe the art of ſpinning, 


3. To more round as a ſpindle. 


SPI'NACH, 


They having /pill'4 much blood, and done much watte, | 


And ſpill her children's blood upon the ſtage. Roſcomm. | 


tly alt, 


ickell. | 


8 PI. 


To be ſhed; to be loſt by being ned. 


The innocent to tree. | Dyayton. | e was ſo topfull ot himfelf, that he lt t aps 1; ch 
Inſidious, reſtleſs, watchful ſpider, * company: he r well andee:1, but be a on All che 
car no officious damſel's broom; 5 | x 199 long. 
Extend thy artful fabrick wider, SPLLLER. 2. ſ. [1 know nat whence? derived. A kind r . 

And ſpread thy banners round my room: , ing lint. | do f. 


n harbour they are taken by. ſpillers made of a cord 

which div ers ſhorter are tied at a lite diſtance 40005 Ave 

ot theſe a nook is faſtened with a hait : this 57 2 0 
un 


: ; | al ; 
in the ica where thole hihes have their acculifmel Wok 


| Carey, 
AM walteg, 
5 % . - boat ve, o 
reter. {43 or pan; patt, ſpun. xtra 
| b] 


Uur vaults have wept with drutiker þi{th of w 
Sax. /P:nnen, Dutch. 


1. To draw out into thicads. 


The women ſpun goats hair, Exod. xxxv. 26 


mentous matter. wilting, any filas 
You would be another Penclope; yet they f. 


yarn ſhe pu, in Ulyſles's ablence, did but fill OS 

of moths, Shakeſpeare's Coria 
The fates but only ſpin the coarſer clue; 2 
Dryden, 


The tinelt of the woot is left for you. 
By one delay after another they pin out their whole "oy 
If his cure lies among the lawyers, let nothing” be Fi 


againſt intangling property, ſpinning out cauſes, and ſqueez. 
ing clients. ul 


No, let us draw her term of freedom out 


In its full length, and pin it to the lai, Addiſon's Caty 


I paſſed lightiy over many particulu's, on which learned 
Dighh. 


Men ot large thoughts and quick apprehenſions ae 


to expect any thing here, but w gat, being un out | 
o ** - * . of 
own coarle thoughts, ig fitted to men of 71 lize, Pri 


The lines are weak, another's pleas'd to lav; 
Lord Fauny ſpurs a thouſand ſuch a day, ** 


We can fling our legs 3 arms upwards and dewn 
backwards, forwards, anu round, * thar /in. 2 Fg 
___ Ten thouſand ſtalks their various b ofloms tpread; = 
Peaceful and lowly in their native ſoil, | : 
They neither know to pin, nor care to toil, 
For this Alcides learn'd to /h; 
His club laid down, and lion's ſkin, 


Pope, 


pri-. 


2. [Siugare, Italian.] To ſtream out in a thread or nal 


current. | | 
Together furiouſly they ran, 


| The blood out of their helmets /pa#, 
So tharp were their encounters, 


That to the ground came horſe and man; | | 
id. 


Dre tons Nymph 


Whether the fun, predominant in heav'n, 
Riſe on the earth, or earth riſe on the ſun, 
He trom the Eaſt his flaming road begin, 
Or the from Welt her ſilent courte advance 
With inoftenhve pace, that ſpinning fleeps 
On her foft axle, while the paces ev'n 5 
And bears thee ſoft with the ſmooth air along, 
Sollcit not thy thoughts. 
As when a ſhipwright ſtands his workmen o'cr, 
_ Who ply the wimble lome huge beam to bore; 
Urg'd on all hands it vimbly 855 about, 
The grain deep piercing till it i 


It bath an apetalous flower, conſiſting of many ſtamina 
included, in the flower-cup, which are produced in ſpikes 
upon the male plants which are barren ; but the embryces 
are produced from the wings of the leaves on the female 
plants, which afterward become roundiſh or angylar lee, 
which, in fome ſorts, have thorns adhering to them. Air. 

Spinage is an excellent herb crude, or boiled. Morlizcr. 


SPI'NAL. adj, [ /hina, Latin.] Belonging to the back bone. 


All. inal, or ſuch as have no ribs, but only a back bone, 
re fomewhat analogous thereto. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
Thole ſolids are entirely nervous, and . 75 from the 


rain, and ſpinal marrow, which by their bulk meer lut- 
ficient to furniſh all the ſtamina or threads of the 1 3 
: _ Y ( * r . 


Deſcending careleſs from his couch, the fal! 
Lux'd his joint neck and /þial marrow bruis'd. Phillips. 


| SPINDLE. . J. C(rpindl, ppiabel, Saxon. ] 


1. The pin by which the thread is formed; and on which itis 
conglomerated. ny 
odies fibrous by moiſture incorporatewithotherthread, 
eſpecially if there be alittle wreathing ; as appeateth Þy t 
wilting of thread, and twirling about of ſpindles. Badu. 
Sing to thoſe that hold ihe vital ſheers, | 
And turn theadamantine ſþindle round 8 
On which the fate of gods and men is wound. Miſter, 
98 55 a true repentance, God is not ſo kun tied to the 
ſpindle of abſolute reprobation as not to Keep bis prom 


g | | Milten. | aud ſeal merciful pardons. Dr. Jeſper Mais. 
Sichæus' blood, by his falſe brother /pilt, _ So Pallas from the duſty field withdrew, 
I have reveng'd. | | Denbam. And when imperial Jove appear*d in view, 


Reſum'd her female arts, the /þindle and the clev; 
Forgot the ſcepter ſhe ſo well had fway'd, _ 
And with that mildnefs the had rul'd, obey d. S9, 
Do you take me for a Roman matron, par 
Bred tamely to the ſþzdle and the loom? A. Pali. 
2. Along lender ſtalk. | „t 
The ſpindles myſt be tied up, and, as they fon ws . 
rods ſet by them, leſt by their bending they | Morti 
| 15 4 N Myr tamer- 
3. Any thing ſlender. In contempt. _ . | 
Repoſe 3 if thoſe ſpiadle legs of yours ee 
you to the next chair. \ Dryden's Spamjb net 
The marriage of one of our heirelſes with an Woke, 
courtier gave us /þindle ſhanks and cramps. , 3 long 
To SPI'NDLE, v. 1. [from the noun. ] To ſhoot inte 4 
ſmall ſtalk. | 


| Another ill accident in drought is the ſpindling of the 


| p F N s com- 
corn, which with us is rare, but in hotter counties 


| . z derived 

mon; inſomuchas the word calamity was firit derive, 
calamus, when thecorn could not get out of the folk. —_ 
| 1 The flowers begin to A2 all Pof. 1 12 
the biggeſt, at each root, ſhould be nipped on., all 

SPIN DL * A'NKED. adj. [ ſpindle and bank. Having 


legs. | a 
= Her lawyer is a little rivelled, ſbindleſhanked beate 


SPI'NDLETREE.. u. J. Prickwood, A plant. 
SPINE. nf. [/dina, Latin. The back bone. within 3 fr 
The rapier entered his right fide, reaching u Surge 
ger's breadth of the ſhine, | gen 
There are who think the marrow of a man, 
Which in the „pine, while he was living, an; 
Wen dead, the pith corrupted, will HOO | 
| A ſnake, and hifs within the hollow dom 5. i of bright 
SPINEL. n. /. A fort of mineral. Spinel- rub Pei 


ather bids thee ſpare, and chides for Ailing. | 
„ Nang). 


roly red; it is ſofter than the rock or balel UPS Er. 


Why ſhould Rome fall a moment ere her :ime? lier 


Phe. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. wii. 


coops it out. Pipe. | 
SPINAGE. Fn. { /pinachin, Latin.] A plant. 


__ 


wo 
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-- 
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taming 
\ ſpikes 
abryces 
female 
I lzeds, 
Millar. 
Miner. 
K bone. 
k bone, 
Lr wurs. 
rom the 
ear lut - 
id parts. 
ball. 


Phillips. 
hich it is 


Tr thread, 
th by the 
Bacuu. 


Miter. 
ed to the 


promiſe, 


＋ Blatt. 


- 


8 P 


ſ. Cabinette, French.] A ſinall harpfichord, an 


en with keys. ; 
or hen mils delights in her ſpinnet, — 
A fiddler may his fortune get. Saoiſt. 
AMrzkous. 4%. [/Þina and. fero, Lat.] Bearing thorus, 
gerung: 1. J. [trom pia. ] | 
One {killed in ipinning. | BE. 
A practuied planer inall ſpin. a pound of wool worth two 


ings for Graunt 
* tor uhxpencèe. © | ut, 
1 7 with long jointed legs. 
5 Wevin ſpiders come not here: PR, 
Hence als, 24.2 legg'd ſpinners, hence. Shakeſpeare. 


ö bel. u. J. [irom in.] The wheel by which, 
” — Aut of ©, 1 . is Graw. 
_ My ſpinning wheel and rake, 
Let Suſan keep tor her dear titter's lake, Gay. 
der un T. adj. I ſuppoſe ſmall, flender. A barbarous word. 


They plow it early in the year, and then there will come | 


|; als that will keep it trom tcalding in ſummer, 
be um Era : Mortimer Huſbandry. 
ger80SITY. 1. fe [ ſpinoſis, Latin.] Crabbednels; thorny 
1 3 lexit . : 8 I 
Abe confilted of nought but dry JPN, lean 
notions, and endleis altercations about * Ch ng, 
gervous. adj. [ ſpinoſus, Latin.] Thorny ; full of thorns. 
SerxsT ER. pt . Lirom ix.) | #5 
that tpins. ; | 
EY "The ſpiyfers and the knitters in the ſun, _ 
And the tree maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Do uſe to chant it. Seakeſpeare's Tweljth Night. 
{ln law.] The general term tor a guſ or maiden woman. 
e One Michael Caſſio, | 
That never ſet a 8 10 the field, 
Nor the diviſion of a battle knows : | 
he than a / piuſter. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


1 delire that à yearly annuity of 8 ſnall be 


paid to Rebecca Pingley of the city of Du 


in, /pinfler, dur- 
ing her _ 


Swift. 


sel Ns TRT. 1. . [from ſpinſler.] The work of ipinning. | 


der xv. adj. (Pine, Laim. 
cult; troubleſome. 5 3 
lde Kt attempts are always imperfect 3 much more in ſo 
difficult and ſpiny an affair as to nice a ſubject. Digby. 
Ser KaclE. u. J. [ ſpiraculum, Latin. ] A breathing hole; a 
tz a {mall aperture. RE ook 
OR of thele ſpiracles perpetually ſend forth fire, more 


T horny; briary; perplexed; 


or lels. | | Mood ard. 
del KAL. adj, { ſpirale, Fr. from ſpira, Lat.] Curve; wind-. 


ing; circularly involved. I 
e proceis of the fibres in the ventricles, running in /pi- 
ral lines from the tip to the bale of the heart, ſhews that the 
ſyttole of the heart is a muſcular conitriction, as a purſe is 
ut by drawing the ſtrings contrary ways. Raj. 
Why earth or ſun diurnal ſtages keep? 
In ſpiral tracts why through the zociack creep? Black. 


The inteſtinal tube affects a ſtraight, initead of a fprral | 


eylinder, | | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
$e1'RALLY. adv. [from ſpiral.) In a ſpiral torm. 
The tides are compo 


wilt; a wreath, 


His head _ 5 
Creſted aloft, and carbuncle his eyes; _ 
With burniſh'd neck of verdant gold, erect _ 
Amidſt his circling ſpzres, that on the graſs 


Floated redundant, | Milton. 
A dragon's fiery form belied the god, 3 

Sublime on radiant ſpires be rolle. Dryden. 

Air ſeems to conlift of ſpires contorted into ſmall ſpheres, ! 


through the interſtices of which the particles of light may | 


freely paſs; it is light, the folid ſubitance of the pres being 
very {mall in proportion to the ſpaces they take up. Chey ne. 
. Any thing growing up taper ; a round pyramid, ſo called 
_ becauſe a line drawn round and round in lels and 
$ circles, would be a ſpire; a ſteeple. 9 
With glilt ring ſpires and pinnacles adorn'd. Milton. 
He cannot make one ſpire of grats more or leſs than he hath 
de 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. | 


Theſe pointed ſpires that wound the ambient ſky, _ 
Ne change 1 in deſtruction lie. Prior. 
„ be top or uppermolt point. | TY 
ere "leſs than traducement to filence, that 
Which to the ſpire and top of prailes vouch'd, 

Wou'd ſeem but modeſt. : 

Sek. v. n. {from the noun. ] 
i, To thoot up pyramidically. 


It will grow to a great bigneſs; but it is not ſo apt to ſpire | 


up as the other ſort ing more inclined to branch into 
a Mortimer 's Huſbandry. 

: [Sfire, Latin,] To breathe. Not in uſe. Mer, 
PIRIT. 3. J. C piritus, Latin. ] | | 

1. Breath; wind in motion. BEN: 


All purges have in them a raw ſpirit or wind, which is 


® principal cauſe of tenſion in the ſtomach. acon. 
e balmy ſdirit of the weſtern breeze. Anon. 
% [Efrit, Fr.] An immaterial ſubſtance. 


Hiri is a ſubſtance wherein thinking, knowing, doubt- 
", and a power of moving do ſubſilt, Locke. 
(hall depend upon your conſtant friendſhip ; like the truſt 
we have in benevolent ſpirits, who, though we never ſee or 
them, we think are conftantly praying for us. Pope. 
She is a fries yet not like air, or wind; 
Nor like the ſpirits about the heart, or brain; 
Nor like thoſe ſpirits which alchymiſts do find, 
they in ev ry thing ſeek gold in vain ; 8 55 
For the all natures under heav'n doth pals, DE 
like thoſe ſpirits which God's bright face do ſee, 
Or like himſelf whoſe image once ſhe was, 
ugh now, alas! ſhe ſcarce his ſhadow be; 
For of all forms ſhe holds the firſt degree, 
y tare wo 9 material bodies knit; 
et ſhe herſelf is bodyleſs and free 5. 
And though confin'd is almoſt infinite. 
lf we ſeclude ſpace, there will remain in the world but 
matter and mind, or body and ſpirit. Watts's Logick. 
v The foul of man, | | : 
Hirit ſhall return unto God that gave it. Bible. 
Hate , — comes here! a 75 no , ſoul, 
dung th' eternal ſpirit *gainſt her wi , 
1 2 teri priſon of Aale breath. Shakeſp. King John. 
ition, x 
„bey were terrified, and ſuppoſed that they, * 29657 
e, XXIV. 37. 
s you might ſee the image, and not the glaſs; the 
Whag bearing like a ſpirit in the air. Bacon. 


it young, preſerve his tender mind from all impreſ- 
* of irite nl blins in the dark. Locle. 

Mr; habitual diſpoſition of mind. 

U He ſits 
og their tongues a various ſdirit, to raſe 

Nur dut their native language. Milton. 
S Sy mh at erng: 
nk it griev onſi rettleis tot - 
| bt of a maliete grievous who conſiders the Tillotſon 


us and revengeful ſpirit. , 


led of two 2 of 3 | 

circularly or ſpirally from bale to tip. Ray on the Creation. | 
der kk. a 4 Lats, ſpira, Italian; ſpira, Swediſh. ] | 
1. A curve line; any thing wreathed or contorted ; a curl; a} 


Shakeſpeare. 


1 ene” a monoſyllable, being written 


1. To animate or actuate as a ſpirit, 


Davies. 


| 


_ the plural termination. 


| 17, That which hath power or energy. 2 | 
All bodies have ſprritsand pneumatical parts within them 
but the main difference between animate and inanunate are, | 


. 
| Commanded was. 


Nor orze diſturb their heav'nly ſpirire | 
ith Scapin's cheats, or Czſar's merits, Prior, 
6. Ardour; courage; elevation; vehemence of mind. 
"11s well blown, lads ; 
This morning, like the /þir:t of a youth | 
That means lo be of note, begins betimes. Sbalbeſpeare. 
Farewel the big war, 
The ſpirit ſtirring drum, tn ear piercing fife. 
7. Genius; vigour ot mind. 
More ample /þtrit than hitherto was wont, 
Here needs me, whiles the tamous anceſtors 
Ot my molt dreaded ſovereign I recount, | 
By which all earthly princes ſhe doth far ſurmount. Spenſ. 
Jo a mighty work thou goeſt, O King, 
That equal /þ:rits and equal powers ſhall bring. Daniel. 
A wild Tartar, when he ſpies | 
A man that's handſome, valiant, wiſe, | 
It he can kill lim, thinks t inherit 
His wit, his beauty, and his /þir4t. Butler, 
The noblelt /pirit or genius cannot deſerve enough of 
mankind, to ere to the eſteem of heroick virtue. Temple. 
A pertect judge will read each work of wit, 
With the {ame 2 that its author writ: 
Survey the whole, nor ſeek flight fault to find, 
Mhere nature moves, and rapture warms the mind. Pope. 
8. Turn ot mind; Ne er of mind moral or intellectual. 
8 ou were us d It; Tp 
To lay extremity was the trier of ſpirits, _ = 
That common chances common men could bear. Shakeſþ. 
I alk but halt thy mighty /þir:t for me. Cowley. 
9. Intellectual powers diltuct from the body. 


and /þzrit ot the prince, whoſe nature was inclined to adven- 
tures, that he was tranſported with the thought of it. 
| | | Clarendon, 
: In ſpirit perhaps he alſo ſaw 
Rich Mexico, the teat of Montezume. 
10, Sentiment; perception. | 
Vou are too great to be by me gainſaid: | 
Your ſpirit is too true, your fears too certain. Shakeſd. 
11. Eagernets; delire. 2 of | 
God has changed mens tempers with the times, and made 
a. pirit ot building ſucceed a /pirit of pulling down, South, 
12. Man of activity; man of lite, fire and enterprile. 
The watery kingdom 1s no bar 
To ſtop the to 
13. Perſons diſtinguithed by qualities of the mind. A French 
word, happily growing obſolete. 9 | 
Such /þirits as he defired to pleaſe, ſuch would I chuſe | 
for my judges. 8 | 
14. That which gives vigour or cheerfulneſs to the mind; the 
pureſt part ot the body bordering, ſays Sydenham, on im- 
materiality. In this meaning it is commonly written with 


Though thou didſt but jeſt:  _ 
With my vex'd ſpirits I cannot take a truce, 
But they will quake, | 
When I ſit and tell 
The warlike feats I've done, his ſpirits fly out SE 
Into my tory. \ dJhakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Alas! when all our lamps are burn'd, ORG 
Our bodies waſted, and our ſþirits ſpent, 
When we have all the learned volumes turn'd, 
Which yield men's wits both help and ornament; | 
What can we know, or what can we diſcern ? Davies. 
To ling thy praiſe, wou'd Heav'n my breath prolong, 
Intuling ſpir:ts worthy ſuch a long, 
Not Thracian Orpheus ſhould tranicend my lays. Dod. 
By means of the curious lodgment and inoſculation of the 
auditory nerves, the orgatins of the ſpirits ſhould be allayed. | 
NE. | | | | Derbam. 
In ſome fair body thus the ſecret foul _ 1 
With ſpirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole; | 
Each motion guides, and ev'ry nerve ſuſtains, : 
Itlelt unſeen, but in the effects remains. Pope. 
their ſpirits. : > 
15. The likeneſs; eſſential qualities. Pe 
Italian pieces will appear belt in a room where the win- 
dows are high, -becaule they are commonly made to a de- 


Swift. 


their trueſt /þ7r4t. Ex, ID Wetton. 

16. Any thing eminently pure and refined. | 
Nor doth the eye itlelf, 

That molt pure ſpirit of ſenſe, behold itſelf. 


that the /þ:rits of things animate are all continued within 


rits have allo certain feats where the principal do reſide, and 
 whereunto the reſt do reſort ; but the /Þzrzts in things inani- 
mate are ſhut in and cut off by the tangible parts, as air in 
no. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
18. An inflammable liquor raiſed by diſtillation. 
What the chymiſts call ſpirit, they apply the name to fo 
many differing things, that they ſcem to have no ſettled no- 
tion of the thing. In general, they give the name of ſpirit 
to any diſtilled volatile liquor. Hoyle. 
All pirits, by r ule, deſtroy, and at laſt extinguiſli 
the natural heat of the ſtomach. Temple. 
In diſtillations, what trickles down the ſides of the re- 
ceiver, if it will not mix with water, is oil; if it will, it is 
ſpirit. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
19. It may be obſerved, that in the old poets ſpzrit was com- 
right or ſprite. 
reof unto a courteous /Þright 
he cha ge thereo as 15 2 Spenſer, 
To SPIRIT. v. a. 


So talk'd the ſpirited fly ſnake. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 

ite; to animate; to encourage. | 
. Ale will te Ar any execution & ſuch a counſel, unleſs 
irited by the unanimous decrees of a general diet. Temple. 


Civil diſſenſions never fail of introducing and /prriting 


iti Swift. 
tion of private men. he ; 
ns ocean private men ſpirit up and aſſiſt thoſe 
obitinate people to continue m their rebellion. Sift. 


3. draw; to entice. : 
? 5 5 e coaſt of America, the ſouthern paint = 
the needle varieth toward the land, as being 2 Iona 
| ſpirited that way, by the meridional and proper he 1 ' 
| ini im ſpirited away, and carried abroad 
eee, — Wa 2 55 :  arbuthnat and Pope. 
SPI'RITALLY. m_— ſdiritus, Latin.] By means of the 
breath. Wo 
onceive o | nced /p:ritally, the other vo- 
5 eee Pane, Elements of —— 
AIT ED. adj. { from ſpirit. ] Lively ; vivacious; full ot fire. 
5 ures. of Cn Vigil noble and ſpirited. Pope. 
SPI'RITEDNESS, 2. f. [from prrited.) Diſpoution or make | 
A owed the narrow /piritedneſs, pride, ann. an 
of pedants 


Shakeſp. | 


Theſe ditcourles made lo decp impretlivn upon the mind | 


Milton. | 


Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare's King John, 5 


| SPIRITUALITY. 2. . {from ſpiritual.] 


ſcending light, which of all other doth ſet ott mens faces in | 


Sbaleſp. 


themſelves, and branched in veins as blood is; and the ſpi- 


A cock's crowing is, a tone that correſponds to ſingihg. 
|  Atteſting his mirth ** ſpirittulneſs. 2 
SPI'RITLESS, adj. {from ſpirit. ] A low; deprived 
of vigour z wanting courage; depreſſed. 
man ſo faint, 0 ſpiritieſs, 
So dull, fo dead in look, fo woe begone, | 
Drew Priam's curtain. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV, 
Ot their wonted vigour left them drain'd, 


Pxhauſted, /piritleſs, afflicted, fall'n. Milton's Par. 
Nor did all Rome, grown fbiritleſe, ſupply _ 
A. man that for bold truth aurſt bravely die. Dryden. 
Art thou fo baſe, ſo /þiritleſs a ſlave? | 


Not ſo he bore the tate to which you doom'd him. Smith, 
SPI'RITOUS. adj. [rom Piet] x 
1. Retined; defecated; advanced near to ſpirit, 
More retin'd, more ſþiritous and pure, 
As nearer to him plac'd, or nearer tending, Milton, 
2. Fine; ardent; active. 
 SPI'RITOUSNESS. 2. . [from ſdiritous,} Fineneſs and aRia 
RN thinneſ | 
y, notwithſtanding t t thinneſs and /diritou 
of the liquor, did, before they brok lift up lun «+. | 


e 
tace, and for a moment form a thin flm like a ſmall hemi- 
ſphere. | Boyle, © 
SPI'RITUAL. | | 


1 adj. | ſpirituel, Fr, from ſpirit. 
1. Diitin& from A immaterial; enelen. | | 
Echo is a greatargumentof the ſpiritual eſſence of ſounds; 
for it it were corporeal, the repercuſſion ſhould be — | 
by like inttruments with the original ſound. Bacon, 
Both viſibles and audibles in their workingemit no corpo- 
real tubltance into their mediums, but on y carry certain 
ſpiritual Ipecies. Bacon, 
All creatures, as well ſpiritual as corporeal, declare their 
ablolute dependence upon the tirit author of all beings, the 
only ſelf-exiſtent God, Bente). 
2. Mental; intellectual. 6 h | 
The ſame diſaſter has invaded his ſdiritualsz the paſſions 
rebel; and there are ſo many governours, that there can be 
no government. 5 South. 
3. Not groſs; refined from external mings; relative only to 
the mind. | 5 
Some who pretend to be of a more /þiritual and refined 
religion, ſpend their time in contempiation, and talk much 
of communion with God Calamy's Sermons, 


| 4. Not temporal; relating to the things of Heaven; eccleſiaſti- 
reign ſpirits, but they come. Shakeſpeare. | . 


cal. 
Place man in ſome publick ſociety, civil or ſpiritual. 
1 | Hooker, 
Thou art reverend, | 
Touching thy JÞiritual function, not thy life, Shakeſp, 
I have made an offer to his majeſtyj, 5 


Upon our ſpiritual convocation, Hob? | 

As touching France, to givea greater ſi | a” 

Than ever at one time the clergy did. Shakeſpeare, 
Spiritual armour, able to reli 8 85 

Satan's aflaults. | JF  * 

Thecleryy's buſineſs lies among the laity ; nor is there a 

more effectual way to forward the ſalvation of men's ſouls, 


| than for piritual perſons to make themſelves as agreeable as 


they can in the converſations of the world. 


' Swyt, 


2. Incorporeity; immateriality ; eflence diſtin from matter, 


If this light be not ſpiritual, yet it approachethneareſt un- 
to ſpirituality; and if it have any corporality, then of all 
other the molt ſubtile and pure. Raleig 
2. Intellectual nature. 1 8 /v | | 
_ A pleaſure made for the ſoul; ſuitable to its trituality, 
and equal to all its capacities. South's Sermons, _ 
3+ [ Sprritualie, French. ] Acts independent of the body; pure 
acts of the foul z mental refinement, | 


Many ſecret indiſpolitions and averſions to duty will ſteal 5 


upon the foul, and it will require both time and cloſe appli- 


cation of mind to recover it to ſuch a frame, as ſhall diſpoſe 
it tor the /piritualities of religion. South's Sermons, 


4. That which belongs to any one as an ecclefiattick. 
Ihe king's party, called the cavaliers, began to recover | 


Of common right, the dean and chapter are guardians of 
the ſpiritualities, during the vacancy ot a bithoprick. Ay. 


li 
SPI' RITUALTY, 30 from ſpiritual.] Eccleſiaſtical 's 
| e of the /piritualty 
Will raiſe your highneſs 1uch a mighty ſum, ; 
As never did the clergy at one time. Shakeſpeare, 
SPIRITUALIZA'TION, 7. J. [from ſpiritualixe.] The act of 


{piritualizing, ; . 
To SPIRITUALIZE, v. 4. [ ſpiritualiſer, Fr. from ſpirit.] 
To - wg the intellect ; to purify from the feculencics of the 
world, 
This would take it much out of the care of the ſoul, to 
Jpiritualize and repleniſh it with good works, Hammond. 
We begin our ſurvey from the loweſt dregs of ſenſe, and 
lo afcend to our more 1 ſelves. Glanville. 
As to the future glory in which the body is to partake, that 
load of earth which now engages to corruption, mult be 
calcined and piritualixed, and thus be clothed upon with 
rr. | Decay of Piety. 
It man will a& rationally, he cannot admit any competi- 
tion between a momentary ſatisfaction, and an everlaſting 
happineſs, as great as God can give, and our ſpiritualized 
capacities recelve. ON Rogers's Sermons. 
SPIRI'TUALLY, adv. [from ſpiritual.) Without corporeal 
groſſneſs; with attention to tuings purely intellectual. 

In the ſame degree that virgins live more ſpiritually than 
other perſons, in the {ame degice is their — a more ex. 
cellent ſtate. Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 
SPIRI'TUOUS. adj. [ ſpiritueux, rench, trom ſpirit.] | 
1. Having the quality of ſpirit, tenuity and activity of parts. 

__ More refin'd, _ and pure, : 

As to him nearer tending. h Milton, 
The moſt ſpirituous and moſt fragrant part of the plant 
exhales by the Ne of the ſun. Arbuthnet,. | 

2. Lively; z vivid; airy. © BS, 
It 155 Sree airy and ſpirituous, and fit for the welcome 


of chearful gueſts. Waitton's Arcbiteſture. 
SPIRITUO'SITY. J n./. [from ſpirituous.] The quality of 
SPIRITUOU'SNESS: 5 being «me tenuity and activity. 
To SPIRT. v. . utch, to ſhoot up, Skinner ; 


[ progicn, , 
ſpritta, Swediſh, to fly out. he.] To ſpring out in a ſud- 
* tiream; to ſtream out by intervals. | 

Botrling of beer, while new and full of ſpirit, ſo that it 
ſpirteth when the {tcpple is taken rorth, maketh the drink 
more quick and windy, _ Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Thus the ſmall jett, which haſty hands unlock, 

Spirts in the gard'ner's eyes who turns the cock. 

To SPIRT. v. a. To throw out in a jet. 
When weary Proteus 

Retir'd for ſhelter to his wonted caves, 
His finny flocks about their ſhepherd play, 
And rowling round him, ſpirt the bitter fea. 


Pope, 


on. 
$er'81TFULNESS. . /. {from ſpirit and fall.. Sprightli- 
nels; livelineſs. | 


hen rains the paſſage hide, 
Oft the looſe ones ſpirt up a muddy tide 
Beneath thy _— foot. 3 1 Todiſk Gay. 
To SPI'RTLE, v. a. [ A corruption of ſpirt.] To te. 
The terraqueous globe would, by 2 centrifu force of 
that mation, be ſoon di ed and ſpirtled into the circum 
ambient ſpace, was it not * ty this noble gontri- 
vance of the Creator. ham s Phy/ico-Theolegy. 
bog) RY. 2 [from ſpire.] | a 
. am1l . ; nc 
Fe | 10 M Watte 
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SPLUE. A. J. { /pijt, Dutch; dert, French.) 


Jo SPITE. v. a. [from the noun, ] 


Waſte ſandy valleys, once perplex'd with thorn, 
The /piry nrr, and thapeiy box adorn. Pope's Meſſiah. 
In incte lone walls, their days eternal bound, 
The inuts-grown domes with fprry turrets crown'd, 
W hue awtul arches make a noon-day night, 
Aint the dim windows thed a ſoleinn liglit; 
Thy eves diſtus'd a reconciling ray, 


Ani gieams of glory brighien d ail the day, Pope. | 
2. Wreithed 3 cured, ; 
Hd in the /prry volumes of the ſnake, | 
I kirk" 4 within tne covert of a brake. Dry ben. 


Sriss. adj. [ ilus, Lum. Cloſe; firm; thick. 

From ais modett and humble charity, virtues which rarely 
cohabit with the ſwellmg windinels of much knowledge, 
Wiucd this pi nente, yet polithed 3 this copious, yet con- 

cile treatiie at the variety of languages. Brerewood,. 
SP1SSLIUDE. 2. / | from pus, Lit. ] Grofineſs ; thicknels, 

Drawing wine or beer trom the ices, cailed racking it will 
clarity the tooner ; tor thougli the dees keep tie drink 10 heart, 
and make it laſting, yet they caſt up lome /pi/itude. Bacon. 

S*Yituds is ſubdued by acrid things, and acrimony by in- 
ſpillating. | Arbuthnot on Allments, 

Spir. 4. /. [pprean, Saxon ; it, Dutch; pedo, Italian, ] 


1. A long prong on which meat is driven to be turned before 


the re. 
| A goodly city is this Antium 
Dis I that made thy widows; then know me not, 
Lett that thy wives with its, and boys with ſtones 
In puny battle ilay me. | are's (. 
They may be contrived to the moving of ſatis in a chin - 


ney corner, the motion of which may be appli*4 to the tun 
Wills s Mathemaitcal Age. 


ing of a pit. | 100 
Witn Peggy Dixon thoughttul tit, 
Contriving tor the pot and /t. hoy | 

2. Such a depth cf earth as is pierced by one action of the tpade, 
Where the carth 1s waſhed from the quick, face it with 

the firit ht of earth dug out of the ditch, 


(trom the noun. ] 
1. Jo put upon a ſpit. 
| I ſee my couſin's ghoſt | 
Seeking out Romeo, that did / his hody 7 | 
Upon a rapier's point. Shakejpeare's Romeo and Fultct. 
2. To thrutt through. 2 3 het 
I jpitted frogs, I cruſh'd a heap of emmets. Dryden. 


To SPIT. v. a. [ppuran, Saxon; te,, Danith.] Jo eject | 


tom the mouth. | | 
% A large mouth, indeed, „ 
That /pits forth death, and mountains, rocks and ſeas. 
1 Hg TEE __ Shakeſpeare's Ring Fobn. 
Commiſſions which compel from each 
The ſixth part of his ſubitance, makes bold mouths, 
Tongues ſhit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
_ Allegiance in the. Shakeſpeare. 
To SPIT. v. . To throw out ſpittle or moiſture of the mouth. 
Very good orators, when they are here, wil ſpit. Shakeſp. 
185 I dare meet Surrey, | 
And ſpit upon him whilſt I fay he lies. Shakeſp. Rich, II. 
You ſpit upon me Jalt Wedneiilay, 


You ſpurn'd me ſuch a day. Shakeſþp. Merchant of V. enice. 


The watry kingdom, whole ambitious head 

Spits in the race of heaven, is no bar | 
1 0 itop the foreign ſpirits; but they come. Shakeſpeare. 
_ He pat on the ground, made clay ot the ſpittle, and anoint- 
ed the eyes of the blind man. John, ix. 6. 
A maid came from her fatter's houſe to one of the tribu- 
nals of the Gentiles, and declaring hertelt a Chriſtian, „lt 
in the judge's tace. | Scuth. 


A drunkard men abhor, and would even fp? at him, were. 
it not for tear he ſhould ſomething more than pit at them. 


South's Sermons. 


Spit on your finger and thumb, and * the ſnuff til | 
| | ules for Servants. | 
- SPI'T TAL, #.f. | Corrupted from hoſpital. ] Acharitable foun— 


the candie goes out. Swwijt's 


dation. In ule only in the phraſes, a /putal ſermon, and rob 
not the ſpittal. SEE 


Jo SP1ITCHCOCK. v. a. To cut an eel in pieces and roaſt him. 


Of this word I find no good etymology. 
No man lards falt pork with orange peel, 
Or garnithes his lamb with ſpzrchcock? eel, 


1. Malice; rancour; hate; malignity; malevolence. 


This breeding rather ite than thame in her, or, if it were 


"a ſuame, a ſhame not of che fault, but of the repulle, the did 
thirit tor a revenge. | EL Sidney. 
Bewray they did their inward boiling ite, ED 
Each ſtirring others to revenge their caute. Daniel. 
Fo : Done all to spite | 85 
The great Creator; but their ite ſtill ſerves 
His glory to augment. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Be gone, ye criticks, and reſtrain your /pite, 
Codrus writes on, and will tor ever write. Pope. 
2. SPITE of, or InSP1TE of. Notwithſtanding; in dehance of. 
It is often uſed without any malignity of meaning. 
Bleſled be (uch a preacher, whom God made uſe of to ſpeak 


a word in feaion, and faved me in „ite of the world, ne 1 
> South. 


devil, and myſelff. 
I ſpite of me I love, and fee too late 


| Ma mother's pride mult find my mother's fate. Dryden. . 


"or thy lov'd ſake, pite of my buding fears, 

Fl meet the danger which ambition brings. 
a | My tatner's fate, | 

In ſpite of all the fortitude that ſhines 

| Betore my face in Cato's great example, _ | 

Subdues my ſoul, and fills my eyes with tears. Addiſon. 
In ſpite of all applications the patient grew worle every 
day. 5 Arbutbnot. 


Robe. 


1. To miſchief; to treat maliciouſſy; to vex; to thwart ma- 
lignantly. JOE i 
Beguil'd, divorced, wronged, ſpighted, ſlain, 


Moit deteitable death, by thee. Shakeſpeare. 
I' facritice the lamb that I do love, 
To j}ight a raven's heart within a love. Shakeſpeare 


2, To hll with {pite; to offend. 
So with play did he à good while fight againſt the fight of 
Zelmane, who, more ſpited with that courtety, that᷑ one that 
did nothing ſhould be able to reſiſt her, burned away with 
choler any motions which might grow out of her own ſweet 
diipolitfon. Sidney. 
arius, Hpited at the magi, endeavoured to aboliſh not on- 
ly their learning but their language. Temple. 
SPprTEFUL., adj. | /pite ane! Fu Malicious; malignant. 
The Jes wee the deadlict 


orders to be ſhunned, 
All you have done | 
Hath been but for a wayward ſon, 
Spightful and wrathtul. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Contempt is a thing made up of an undervaluing of a man, 


Hogker. 


upon a beiiet of his utter uſeleſineſs, and a ſpiteful endeavour 


to engage the reſt of the world in the ſame flight eſteem of 
kim, h South's Sermons, 
Ihe fpriefd ſtars have ſhed their venom down, 
And now the peaceful planets take, their turn. Dryden. 
SPI TEFULLY, adv. {from Hiteſudl.] Maliciouſly; malig- 


nantly, 


Shakejpeare's Cortolanus.. 


Sbst. | 


Mortimer. 
To SPIT, . à. Preterite ſpat; participle patl, pit, or ſpitted. 


| SPLA'YFOOT. adj. [ ſþlay or diſplay an foot. ] Having the | 
| N N 


155 King. | 


* 


and ſprtejulleft enemies of 
Chriſtianity that were in the world, and in this reſpect their 


* 
SPL 
Twice falſc Evadne, ſpitefully forſworn ! 
That fatal beaſt like this I would have torn, 
Vanetta tat, | 
Scarce liſt' ning to their idle chat, 
Further than ſometimes by a frown, 
When they grew pert, to pull them down; 
At lait the iẽM] A was bent ; 
'To try their witdom's Tull extent. Swift. 
SPI'TEFULNESS, 2. /. [trom ſpiteful.) Malice; malignity; 
dene of vexing. | 3 
It looks more like ſpitefulneſs and ill-nature, than a dili— 
gent learch after truth. ö 
SPI'TTED. adj. [trom pit.] Shot out into lengih. 
Whether the head of a acer, that by age is more /þitted, 


SPI'TTLE. 2. /. {[ Corrupted from hoſpztal, and theretore better 
written ſpital, or ſþ:ttal.] Hoſpital. It is {tijl retained in 
Scotland. 

To the ſpittle go, 8 
And from the puwd'ring tub of infam! 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of Creſlid's kind, 
his is it 5 
That makes the waned widow wed again; 
She whom the /ittle houſe, and ulcerous 1ores, 
Would caſt the gorge at, this embalms and ſpices | 
To th' April-day again. | 
Cure rhe /ittie world., of maladies. 


Shakeſp. 


The fahva or /p4zt{0 is an humour of eminent ule. Ray. 
Maenas and Atys in the mouth were bred, . EE 
And never natch'd within the lab'ring head; 
No bluud trom bitten nails thoſe poems drew, 
But churn'd like /#27tle from the lips they flew. 
"The /pzttle is an ictiveliquour, immediately derived trom 


the arterial blood: it is ſiponaceous, Arbuthnot. 
A genius tor all ttations fit, | 
Whoie nicanelt talent is his wit; | 
His heart roo great, though fortune little, 
N To lick a raſcal ſtateſman's ſþittle. | Swift, 


| SPITVENOM. 7. / | ſp:t and Venom.) Poiſon ejected from | 


the mouth. e N 
The pit venom of their poitoned hearts breaketh out to the 
annoyance ot others. 


%% e-. ] A treatiſe or deſcription ot the bowels. Dit. 
To SPLASH. v. a. [ plaſka, Swediſh. They have both an 
athnity with plaſb.] Jo daub with dirt in great quantities. 


| SPLA'SHY, adj. [from ſplaſh.) Full of dirty water; apt to | 


daub. 


loot turned inward, : 
| Though Kill tome traces of our ruſtick vein, 
And ſplayf5ot verie remain'd, and will reiain. | 
. UTH. u. /. [lay and mouth. ] Mouth widened by 
elign. | | | 
| > All authors to their own defects are blind: 
Had'it thou but Janus-like a face behind, 2 
Jo lee the people when ſplaymouths they make, 
Jo mark their fingers pointed at thy back, = 
Their tongues lolt'd outa foot. 5 
SPLEEN. n. /. Lplen, Latin. 8 | 
1. The milt; one of the viicera, of which the uſe is ſcarcely 
known. It is ſuppoied the feat of anger and melancholy. 
It the wound be on the left hypochondrium, under the 
ſhort ribs, you may conclude the ſpleen wounded. Wiſeman. 
2. Anger; ſpite; ill- humour. „% Bu ng den | 
| It the muit teem, | 
Create her child of {p/cen, that it may live 


| Dryden. | 


And be a thwart dunatur'd torment to her. Shakeſpeare. 

Charge not in your /pþ{ez: a noble perſon, _ 
And ſpoil your noble toul. 

_ Kind pity checks my ſpleen; brave ſcorn forbids 
Thole tears to iſſoe, which (well my eye-lids. 

All envy'd; but the Phettyan brethren ſhow'd _ 
The leait reipect; and thus they vent their een aloud : 
Lay down thole honour'd ſpoils. Dryden. 

In noble minds fome dregs remain, 
Not yet purg'd off, of ſplecn and four diſdain, 
3. A ht ot anger. | | AT 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
That, in a ſpleen, untolds both heav'n and earth; 
And, ere a man hath power to ſay, behold! N 
Ihe jaws ot darkneſs do devour it up. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Melancholy; hypochondriacal vapours. 
h « vapours, and ſmall-pox above them all. Pope. 
lies chang'd to recent forms by /p/zen. Pope 
SPLE'ENED. adj. [from ſpleen.] Deprived of the ſpleen. 
Animals ſpleened grow falacious. Arbuthnot. 
SPLEENTV IL. ad}, 7 
ful; melancholy. | | | 
he commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, ſcatter up and down; 


Mylelt have calm'd, their pleenful mutiny. Shakeſpeare. rl 


he chearful ſoldiers, with new ſtores ſupply'd, | 
Now long to execute their ſpleenful will. Dryden. 
If you drink tea upon a promontory that over-hangs the 
| ſea, the whiltling of the wind is better muſick to contented 
- minds than the opera to the ſpleenful. Pope. 
5 adj. [from ſpleen.) Kind; gentle; mild. Ob- 
ſolete. | 2 
MVNean time flew our ſhips, and night we fetcht 
The ſyren's iſle; a Pleenteſ wind fo ſtretcht 
Her wings to watt us, and fo urg'd our keel. Chapman. 
SPLE'ENWORT. 2. /. [ fplecir andavort.] Miltwaſte. A plant. 


nulz are eared at their baſis. ! 
Safe pafs'd the gnome through this fantaſtick band, 
A branch of healing ſpleenwwort in his hand. Pope. 
SPLE'ENY. adj. [trom ſpleen.) Angry; pceviſh. 
- What though I Know her virtuous, 
And well deferving ; yet I know her for 
A ſpleeny Lutheran, and not wholeſome to 
Our cauſe. | 
ns 0 adj. [ ſpleniens, Latin. ] Sſuning; glofly ; hav- 
ing luſtre, 
They aſſigned them names from ſome remarkable quali- 
ties, that is very obſervable in their red and ſplendent planets. 
Beroun. 
Metallick ſubſtances may, by reaſon of their great denſity, 
reflect all the light incident upon them, and ſo be as opake 
and /plendent as it's poſſible © any body to be. Newton. 


magnificent; ſumptuous ; pompous. 
Unacceptable, though in heav'n, our ſtate 


_ Milton. 


Ot r vaſlalage, 

cep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 

And ſlept beneath the pompous colonade : | 
Faſt by his ſide Piſiſtratus lay ſpread, | 
In age his equal, on a ſplendid bed. Pope's Odyſſey. 


SPLE'NDIDLY. adv. | from ſplendid.) Magnificently ; ſump- 
tuouſly; pompoully. 
- Their condition, though it look. ſplendidly, yet when you 


handle it on all ſides, it will prick your fingers. 


Taylor. 


Waller. 


SPLENDOUR. 7. /. | ſþl-ndexr, Vrench; ſplendyr, I. Pill, 
z 


Ketl againſt Burnet. 


may be brought again to be more brau.chud, Bacon. 
SPIT TER. 1. /. [from it.] | 
1. One who puts meat Un a ſpit. 
2. One who [pins with his mouth. | 
3. A young deer. Ainſworth. 


Shakeſpeare's Timon. | 
Cleavealand. 
SPI'ITLE, 2, f. Urpœrlian, Saxon. ] Moiſture of the mouth, | | 


|SPLENICK. adj. [ ſplenzque, French; len, Latin.) Prye, 


Dryden. , 


: Hooker. 
| SPLANCHNO'LOGY. . /. [ ſplauchnologie, Fr. en)ayxa and 


Pope. 


| SPLINT. 2. /. [ ſplinter, Dutch.] A thin piece of wood o 


| x. A fragment of any thing broken with violence. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Donne. 


Popis 1 


| To SPLIT. v. a. pret. ſplit. [pletten, ſplitten, Dutch.] 


leen and full.) Angry; peeviſh ; fret- 


2. Jo divide; to part. 


The leaves and fruit are like thoſe of the fern; but the pin- | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


SPLENDID. adj. [ ſplendide, Fr. ſplendidus, Lat.] Showy ; | 


$S FL 


Yo! will not admit you live /plendidly, yet n. 

denied but that you live neatlv and elegant}y Nt caunot he. 
How he lives and cats, TING M 

How largely gives, luw /plczdidly he treats. 


nn, I 


a lutle repercuſſion; tor a looking-glals, with ; nh 

- Reel be. 

Nattra! Ki 

. Ax" I . . Cu; the Th : 

dour is alike, and more picating to fome eyes, a6 in fo" 
ulver. Bacon g Phy; 

# a * ical Remo. 

The firſt ſymptoms are a chilnets, a er ee 

ſhining in the eyes, with u little moitture. pers *r of 

2. Magnihcencez pomp,  _. en. 

Romulus, being to give laws to his new Romans 

no better way to procure an eſteem and reverence + 

* 


than by firit procuring it to himſelf by ſplendour 


3 tound 
0 them 


0 

N * ( 0 
and reunue. South; 53 
Tis uſe alone that ſanctifies expence, derm. 


And ſplendour borrows all her rays from ſen. 
SPLENETICK. adj. [ fplenetique, Fach. Table. 
W win of peevith. "5 my 
orace purged himſelt from theſe /plenctich redegt.. 
codes and epodes, before he eee . nn. nr 5 
This daughter filently lowers, t other itcals à kj, lan 
at you, a third is exactly well behaved, and a tourtü bl, 
netich, | Eh 140 | 
_ You humour me when I am lick, A 
Why not when I am /plenetick ? 
longing to the ſpleen. 8 
Suppoſe the ſpleen obſtructed in its lower parts and * 
nic anch, a potent heat cauſeth the orgaſmus to boil. — 
The ſplenic vein hath divers cells opening into it near 
extremities in human bodies; but in quadrupeds the oils 
open into the trunks of tie /þlenick veins, Rey on the Gra 
SPLENISH. adi. | trom ſplecu.] Fretful; peeviſh. IN 
Lourſelves you mutt engage, t 
Somewhat to cool your /þ/emb rage, 
Your grievous thirſt, and to aſſwage, 
That firſt you drink this liquor. 


, Grin : 0 Draptm. 
SPLENITIVE. adj. [trom ſplecn.] Hot; fiery; San 
Not in uſe. | £3 
Tanke thy fingers from my throat 
For though I am not ſplenitive and raſh, 
Vet have in me ſomething dangerous. Shakeſþ, Han . 
SPLENT. u. /. [Or perhaps ſplint; jpinella, Italian.) 
 Splents is a callous hard 1tubſtance, or an inſenſibls Gl. 
ing, which breeds on oradheres to the ſhank-bonz, and wha 
it grows big ſpotls the ſhape of the leg. When there is but 
one, it is called a lingle ſplent ; but when there is another 
oppouite to it on the outtide of the ſhank-Lone, it is cabed z 
puzgec or pinned leut. Farrier's Bic, 
T LIE. v. a. | ſplifſen, Dutch; plico, Latin. ] To hn 
e two ends of a rope without a knot, 


other matter uſed by chirurgeons to hold the bone nen! 
ſet in its place. e | 
The ancients, after the ſeventh day, uſed /#lints, which 
not only kept the members ſteady, but ſtraiglit; and of hel 
{ome are made of tin, others of ſcabbard and wood, tured 
up in linen cloths,  Wijeman's Sargtry, 
To SLI Nr. 0 oF „ | 
To SPLINTER. * a. [from the noun.] 
1. To tecure by ſplints. „„ 5 
This broken joint intreat her to /Þ/intcr, and this crack ef 
your love ſhall grow ſtronger than it was before. Statc}, 
2. To ſhiver; to break into tragments. "vs 


SPLINTER. 2. /. [pliuter, Dutch.] 


He was flain upon a courſe at tilt, one of the e ct 
was nn! ſtaff going in at his bever, Lacan 

Amidſt whole heaps of {ſpices lights a ball, 
And now their odours arm'd againit them ile; 
Some precioully by ſhatter'd porcelain fall, 
And ſome by aromatick fplinters die. Doe. 

2. A thin piece of wood. OE | 25 
A plain Indian fan, uſed by the meaner ſort, made of the 
ſmall ſtringy parts of roots, ſpread out in around Hat form, 
and ſo bound together with a/ linter hoop, and ſtrengthened 
with ſmall bars on both tides. Grew's Mijdun. 
To SPLINTER, v. z. [from the noun.] To be broken e 
fragments. | 


1. Tocleave; to rive; to divide 1 ee in two. 
| Do't, and thou haſt the one half of my heart; Ta 
' Do't not, thou ſplitt.ſi thine own. Shakeſp. Winter 510% 
Mine own tongue ſplits what it ſpeaks. Shake/peare- 
| Te hat ſelf-hand ; ; 
Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend Be: 
_ Splitted the heart. Shakeſpeare's Anthony aid (Achat. 
' Wer't thou ſerv d up two in one difh, the rather , , 
Tv He thy fire into a double father? Geavens 
hen cold Winter ſplit the rocks in twain, 
He ſtript the bearsfoot of its leafy growth. , , 8 
A ſkull fo hard, that it is almoſt as ea) to ſplit a 1 
of iron as to make a fracture in it. Ray en be C ep 2 
This effort is in ſome earthquakes ſo vehement, beet 
ſplits and tears the earth, making cracks or chalms 
ole... 3H 1 
Their logick has appeared the mere art of kg: v. 
and their metaphyſicks the {kill of ſplitting un hair, Tai, 
tinguiſhing without a difference. , g. Hategch 
ne 2 the ſame ray is by refraction diſturbed, p51 
dilated, and ſplit, and ſpread into many diVergins 1, 
{ » no: 0 
He inſtances Luther's ſenſuality and diſobodiencs, 16 
crimes which he has dealt with, and to abc wal Rh 
lemn ſhew he ſplit them into twenty. 2 
Oh, would it pleaſe the gods to/þ/it 
Thy beauty, ſize, and years, and wit, 
No age could furniſh out a pair — 
Of nymphs ſo graceful, wile, and fair; 
With half the luftre of your eyes, 
With half your wit, your years, and ſize. 
3. To daſh and break ona rock. _ ind. drives be 
God's deſertion, as a full and violent wi ock where de 
in an inſtant, not to the harbour, but on _ of Pich. 
will be irrecoverably /þlzt. SER SS 4 2 
Tphoſe who live by ſhores, with jo _ 
Some wealthy veſſel /þ/it or ſtranded ng" ck d [a 


gui 


of 


And from the rocks leap down tor 1 52 
And ſeek the tempeſts which the others H. of 
4. Todivide; to break into diſcord. . irtelitide 
In ſtates notoriouſly irreligious, 4 ſecre 121 refined? 
wer /þlits their counſels, and ſmites their gaulb Sn 
8 _ with fruſtration and a curſe. | 
0 SPLIT. v. #., *(ypti00+ 
1. To burſt in ſunder; to crack; to ſuffer 2701 alunder bf 
A huge veſlel of exceeding hard marb 39. 
congealed water. | 


What is't to me, | * 


8 P 0 „„ 8 P 0 


not he Who never fail 2 eee e | | Ln E. D. g. [from the noun. ] To blot; to wipe away pounds, is at leaſt of as much importance as of what we ta! 
Mzre 11 ſtorms arite a 4 eee K 7 4 | D; 4 | Fre 6 lponge. x Z ; teidom, and only by grains and JÞ90:if als. Arbutt mr. 
270 Ifthe malt / pit, * he ] hy N lt ant Iden. xcept between the words of tranſlation and the mind of SPOON MEAT. 2. /. (pooh and Megt.] Liquid food; nove 
Dr: The road that to the lungs t ak 5 tran wy; Scripture itſelt there be contradiction, very little difference | rithment taken with a l>0on. ” Nn 
ND Into unnumber d narrow channels ſplits. Blackmore, | ſhould not feem an intolerable blemnith necellarily to be We preleribed a ſlender diet, allowing only fc 
Fach had a gravity would make you ſplit, Jpunged out. | Hooker.) - : | * Wiſeman 
Phils, And ſhook his head 805 1 en. Pope. To SPONGE, v. u. To ſuck in as a ſponge; to gain by mean Wretched | ag 
Ain. To be broken agamit rocks. . arts. : | Are mortals born to fleep their liv ay! *© 
: a * tbip did /Þlit i | ; 4 leep their lives away! 
4 After out (þip dic D 3 Lhe ant lives upon her own honeſty; whereas the fly is { Go back to what thy intancy began 
there þ When you, and the poor number tav'd with you, _ an intruder, and a common lincil-teait, that ſPunges upon Fat pap and ſpeanmeat, tor thy rewoaws er 
We Hung on cur driving boat. Shaheſpeare. | other people's trenchers. "IL Ef ance Be ſullen, and refuſe the lullsbv?e ® 51. Spa 
V be. e Dre the rocks on which the fanguine tribe 6t lovers Here wont the dean, when he's to ſeek n A, # ere £ Iryden's J . 
Tal Ei . roo hich t! eien the alebymitt: ; 0 To fa | dean, When Ne'S to ſeek, : Diet molt upon /þ097reats, as veal, or cock -broths. Bart, 
lic Pin. daily lit, and on nien THe Polittetan, * ; Tas PRES, o. ſpringe a breaktaſt once a weck. S=vi/t. | SPOO'NWORT, or Scurvygraſs. 1. J. See SCURVY GRASS 
Sloth of projectors are cait away. | Adctt on s Hectator. SPO'N GER. 7, 7. Ltrom /ponge.} One who hangs for a niwm- To SPOON, D. . In lea language, is when a chip being nien 
omar; he ſeamen 1picd a rock, and the wind oo un trong tenance on others, | | » | { - ſail in a-ftorm cannot bear it, ur is ol); ged to put right Ke 
dur q that we were driven directiy upon it, and imme 2 ) ſpit. A generous rich man, that kept a ſplendid andopen table, | tore the wind, Bailey. 
/n. 1 110 bo mite uli Ver. 5 try which were friends, aud which only wencher- SyrORADICA .. adj. | owoge ng; ; ſporadique, French. : 
sebr TER. 1. / [from /p/! 5 Fe bay ry kde z 4 48 as and /pungers. ; 3 ©, Hirange. _ Afporadical duieaſe is an endemial diteale, what ina par- 
, found How thouid we rejoice, it, like Judas the firſt, ; 8 PONGINESS, u. /. from ſpongy. ] Softne!s and tuinets ut ticular tenton auects but few people. Arbuthnot. 
to them Thoſe /þ/rtters of parſons in tunaer ſhould burit! Sa. cavities like a ſponge, 5 | SPOT. 2. /. { ſpot, a make-gume, Iſlandick. we” 
of habir dbu TT EK. 4. / Bultle; tumult. » low word. 1 he Jungs are expoſed to receive all the droppings from | 1. Piay; diveruun; game; trolick and e merri- 
Serine, 9 dvr Vs — by fares ſpotter, French. > the brain: a very fit ciltern, becauſe ot their ponginejs. we" | | mY 
"Torob; to take awa force. | 3 TE f | „„ Her / porte were ſuch as carried riches of knowledge up 
Page f Ye took joyfully the Poiliug of your goods, knowing in SPONGIOUS., adj. [ ſpangteux, French; from ſporge. | Full | che ke of delight. 8 | 9 Sidney. 
ed with vourielves that Ye have in heaven an enduring ſubſtance. of ſmall cavities like a ſponge, | Hs As flies to wanton boys, are we to th gods; DB 
| . e V Heb. x. 34. All thick bones are hollow or /pongeous, and contain an They kill us for their ſport, Shateſpeare's King Lear. 
ions in 125 This mount Ss nl oleaginous ſubſtance in little veſicies, Which by the heat of It 1 tutpc& without cauſe, why then make ert at me; 
Dride, With all his verdure ſpoil d, and trees adritt, Milton. the body is exhaled through thete bones 16 ſupply their | then let zue be your jett, | Shakefpeare. 
nd look 2 Lo plunder; to ltrip ot goods. wp libres. 1 3 Chace. When their hearts were merry, they ſaid, Call tor Sam- 
th a /. Vielding themfelves upon the Turks faith, for the ſate- | SPONGY, adj. [from ſponge. ] os for, that he may make us /porl; and they called fer him, and 
Tail, 1ard of their liverty and goods, pry vere moſt injurioully | 1. Satt and full of ſmall interſtitial holes, | he mate them port. 5 Judg. xvi. 25. 
Failed of all that they had. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. : 1 ne lungs are the molt /Þ9;:gy part of the boy, and there- | As a_mad-man who caſteth fire-brands, arrows, and 
Pepe, Thou {halt not gain what I deny to Jes | : tore abictt to contract and dilate itſelf, Baces's N Iii] - death; fo is the man that deceiveth his neighbour, and faith, 
l.] ke. Vor reap the harveit, though thou /þo/7/f the field. Prior. A pong) excreſcence groweth upon the routs of che later Am not I in ort? | Prov. xxvi. 19. 
My tons their old unhappy fire aelpile, tree, and upon cedar, very white, light, and friable, called Ine diſcourie of fools is irkſome, and their ſport is in the 
and /. Sail l of his kingdom, aud depriv'd of eyes. = Pope. |  agarick. , Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | wantonnels of fin, N Fedleſrafticus, xxvii, 13. 
I. Harv, 3. To corrupt; to mar; to make uleleſs. [This is properly | The body of the tree being very /poz7y within, though | 2. Mock; contewptuous mirtn. | | 
it near i ſpill, ppuilang Saxon. } a; | Yar hard without, they easily contrive into cauocs, More. Tuey had his meflengers in deriſion, and made a ſport of 
the-cells Beware let any man ſpoil you, through philoſophy and : | Into earth's /Purg y veins the ocean ſinks, : his prophets, ©. $5 96 1 Eſtras, i. 51. 
be Craat, vain deccit. | | 55 | Col. ii. $8. | Thoſe rivers to repicniſh which he drinks. Denham. flo make ſport with his word, and to endeavour to render 
1 Spiritual pride poils many graces. Taylor. | Return, unhappy ſwain ! N it richculous, by turning that holy book into raillery, is à di- 
7 roll. . 2. . | wm The /pungy clouds are fill'd with gath'ring rain. Dryden. | rect aitroat to God. Tullotſon's Sermons. © 
1. To practiſe robbery or plunder, wh Her bones are all very ſpongy, and more reiaarkably thotc | 3. That with which one plays. | e 
England was infeſted with robbers and outlaws, which, | of a wild bird, which flies much, and long together. Grew. | Fach on his rock transtix'd, the ſport and prey 
Profis. lu xiug in woods, uſed often to break forth to rob anl/pozl. | 2. Wet; drenched; ſoaked; full like a ſponge. | Ot wrecking wlürlwinds. 25 Milton. 
ailivage, INES | Ow Ts 4s Spenſer on irecand. | When their drenched natures lie as in a death, [Commit not thy prophetick mind 10 
They which hate us ſpoilfor themſelves. Fſ. xliv. 14.1 What cannot you and I 2 5 4 upon | To linting leaves, the ſport of every wind, £5 
2. To grow! uſcletsz to be corrupted. TW unguarded Duncan? What yot put upon Leit they diſperſe in air. . Dryden. 
12% te that gathered a hundred buthels of acorns, or apples, His /purgy officers, who ſhall bear the guilt. Shak. | 4. Play; idie gingle. > OPS, | : 
. Ham ii. had thereby a property in them: he was only to lock that SPON RK. 1 /. A word in Edinburgh which denotes a match, An author who ſhould introduce ſuch a port of words 
x ke uled them before they ſpoiled, elle he robbed others. -or any thing _ in ſulphur that takes fire: as, Any ports | * our ſtage, would meet with ſmall applaufe. Broome, 
ble fool. 4 . N „Locke. will ye buy? Touchwood. wy | 5. Diverſion of tlie field, as of fowling, hunting, fiſhing, _ 
and when Seo. 1. .. L polium, Latin.) — : SPO'NSAL. 44. [ /ponjalis, Latin.] Relating to marriage. | Nor tor our mountain ſport, up to yon bl, 955 
lere 13 but 1. That which is taken by violence; that which is taken from | SPI'NSION. A. J. | /ponſeo, Latin, } The act of becoming | Your legs are young. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
s another t enemy; plunder; pillage; booty, THEY | ſarety tor another. | NY | The king, who was exceſſively affected tohunting, and the 
$ called q The cry of Talbot ſerves me for a ſword;  1Spo'nsoR. 2./, [Latin,] A ſurety; one who makes a pro- /portsof the field, had a great deſire to make a greak part for 
or's Dia, Fer I have loaden me with many {pozls, | miſe or givcs lecurity for another, . red as well as fallow deer, between Richmond and Hampton 
0 fv Uno other weapen but his name. Shazeſp. Henry VI. In the Haptiim' of a male there ought to be two males and . Court, | | * Clarenalon. 
g Vaere ine cleaver chops the heiter's H peil, one woman, and in the baptiſm of a female child two wo- To SPORT. v. a. from the noun.] KY = 
Wool of D breathing noſtril hold. | Gay's Trivia. men and one man; and thele are called ſbonſors or ſureties | 1. To divert; to make merry. 5 
ne neu 2. The act of robhery; robhery; waſte. tor their education in the true Chriſtian tat. de. The poor man wept and bled, cried and prayed, while they _ 
| The man that hath not muſick in himſelf, |, _ Theyþoxfor ought to be of the ſame ſtation with the per- | ſported themſelves in his pain, and delighted in his prayers as 
ts, which Vor is not mov'd with concord of {weet founds, | ſon to whom he becomes ſuretv. ; | Broome. | the argument of their victory, Sidney, 
id ofthe is fic for treatons, ſtratagems, and-/pozls. Shakeſpeare. SPONTANEITY. 7. ,. { ſpontencitos, ſchool Lat. ſpontancite, | _ Away with him, and let her 1 herſelf . 
od, towed TY Go and ipeed! 8 French; from. ſp52taucous.) Vouuntarinets ; wilingaets; | With that ſhe's big with. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Sulgiqj. Havock, and ſpot, and rum, are my gain. Milt. Par, Loft. accord hncompeiled.” | | | Againſt whom do ye ort yourſelves? Againſt whom 
3. Corruption; caute of corruption. ; Neceſſity and /po;rtaneity may ſometimes meet together, fo | make ye a wide mouth, and draw out the tongue ? T/a. lvin. 
+ Company, villamous company, hath been the peil of me. | ' may ſpoztareity and liberty; but rea} neceſity and true l- What pretty ſtories thele are for a man of his ſeriouſneſs to 
| Es Shakeſpeare. | berty can never. _ * Bramball again Hobbes, | Hort hinitelf withal! ret Atterbury. 
$ crack cf 4. The flough; the caſt-off ſkin of a ſerpent. 5 Strict neceſſity they ſimple call; . = Let ſuch writers go on at their deareſt peri}, , 5 
Shake}, | Snakes, the rather for che calting of their Hpoil, live till | It ſobinds the will, that things foreknown 5 themſelves in their own deceivings. Halls. 
. they be old. . See Bacon. By ſpontaneity not choice are done. Dryden. 2. To repreſent by any kind of play, + + N 
SPOILER. u. ſ. [from ſpoil.] 5 1. SPONT ANEOUS. adj. [ ſpontante, Fr. from ſponte, Lat.] Now ſporting on thy Iyre the love of youth, 
| 1, A robber; a plunderer; a pillager. . Voluntary; not comp.lied; acting without compulſion or Now virzuous age and vencrable truth; 6 
pluxter: ct Such ruin of her manners Rome * | reſtraint; acting of itſelf; acting ot its own accord. Expreſling juſtly Sappho's wanton art | 
 Gacan: Doth tuffer now, as the's become . Many analogal motions in animals, though I cannot cal! Ot ofles, and Pindar's norewaſeluck part. Dyyden. 
Both her own ſpoiler and own prey. Ben. Jobnſ. Catil. | them voluntary, yet I fee them jÞontaneous L have reaſon To SPORT. . 1. 23 | 
Providence, where it loves a nation, concerns itleif to own | to conclude, that theſe are not imply mechanical, Hale. | 1. Lo play; to trolick; to game; to wanton. 
| and agert the intereſt of religion, by blaſting the ſpozlers of | ITIhey now came forth „ Ihey ſporting with quick glance, I 
Dod. ichgious perſons and places. | outh"s Sermons. | Spontaneous; tor within them ſpirit mov'd She to the tun their wav'd coats 6iopt with gold. Mz. 
= Came you then here thus far thro* waves to conque-, Attendant on their lord. 3 Sg Milton. | -- Latiffa, as the ſported at this play, was drowned 1n the 11- 
ade of the To walte, to plunder, out of mere compaſſion ? | While John for nine-pins does declare, VTV Brocme's Notes eu the Ode. 
Hat fort, Ist humanity. that prompts you on? 3 And Roger loves to pitch the bar, | 2. To trifle, „ | 3 
ngthened Happy for us, and happy for you /Potlers, I  _ Both legs and arms /pontaneous move, 1 Ik any man turn religion into raillery, by butd jeſts, he 
lig un. Ha your humanity ne er reach'd our world! A. Phillips. Which was the thing I meant to prove. Pricr. renders himſelf ridiculous, becaule he {ports wich his own 
roken into . One who mars or corrupts any thing. 88 Begin with ſenſe, of ev'ry art the ſoul, De life, ö 1 + Tilletfon. 
| WPOLLFUL, adj. [ ſpoil and fall.] Walteful ; rapacious. |. Parts anſwering parts ſhall ide into a Whole; « - - | SPO'RTFUL. adj. [port and.] Merry; frolick; wanton 5 
atch.] _ Having oft in battle vanquithed 1 Spontaneous beauties all around advance, | ludicrous, dane in jeſt. 1 N ; 
o. . - Thoſe ſpoilful Pitts, and twarming Eaſterlings, | Start ev'n from difficulty, ſtrike from chance, | How with a Jporiful malice it was follow'd, wa 
1 ; Long ume in peace his realm eſtabliſhed. Fairy Queen. Nature ſhall join you, time ſhall make it grow. Pope. May rather pluck on laughter than revenge... Shake/s. 
ter” Tall. droxk. 2. f. Irpaca, Saxon; /peiche, German.] The bar of SroxranEOUSLx. adv. [from ſpontaucous. Voluntarily; ; IIIs biytnefs, even in ſuch + flight an Porefuld darmiayc,, 
ae ſpearts - ice! that paſſes from the rave to the fell). of its own accord. | „ a OVIC ICUTE d JUR dealtug. „ | "OE GH, 
; All you gods, 82 This would be as impoſſible as that the lead of an edifice Down he 72 iow among the port herd 5 
| it, dual ſynoll take away her power; | ſhould naturally and jportareoufly mount up to the roof, Ot thole tour-fcoted kinds. 3 Milton.” 
leopard. ne ſpokes and teitics of her wheel, I while lighter materials employ theniſelves beneath it. Bent. Behoid your Own Alcanius, while he faid, | 
her Am lol tha tound nave down the hill of heav'n. Shak. Whey turns Aang acid, and the curd into cticele | He drew his glitt ring helmet trom his head, . | 
ea Velen, No keir Cer drove ſo fine a coach; | 4 as hard as a ſtone. 5 Arbuthnot on Aliments. In which the youth to Sportful arms he led, lf rh 
Thie palet, tre are by Ovid told. SPONTA'NEOUSNESS. 2. /. [from ſpontanevus.} Volunta- | They are no /portful productions of the toil, hut id once 
Dryer. | Were tive + andthe axle -old. | : Swift. rinets ; treedom of will; accord untorced. | Te 12-1 belong to real aud living li ſhes 3 lecing each of them dotu ex- 
tg helmet P?POKE, Ide preteriie of ſpeak. | The ſagacities and inſtinéts of brutes, the /p1taneouſnefs | actly reſemble ſome other ſhell on he jea-fliore, Bentley, 
Cecil. - Theo eke belt in the glor of their conqueſt. Sprat. of many of their animal motions, are not explicable with- | A catalogue of this may be had in Albericus Gente; 
it, that t o RER. Dart! vie paſſive 0 peak. | out ſuppoling ſome active dererininate power connexed to which, becaule it 18 too ſporſſul, 1 forhear to mention. Baker, 
in it vone Woulit thou be ſpoken for to the king? 2 Kings, iv. 13. and inhcrent in their ſpirits, of a higher extraction than the SPO'RTFULLY, 1 JSportfut.}, Wantonly; 'merrity, 
ou ard: The original of thele figns for communication is found in | bare natural modification of matter, Hale's Orig. of Mank. | SYORTFULNESS. 1. J. [from ſportſul.} Wantonucts ; play; 
— alen language. Holder"s Elements of Speech. | SPOOL. u. J. eh CON ſpobl, Dutch. ] A [mall piece 3 trolick, 1 'S dec 
angie, ahead. 24. f. [ſpoke and man.] One who ipears for of cane or reed, with a knot at each end; or a piece of wood e otter got out of the river, ah inweerlec himſell ſo, 25 
ir, C dir other. | | turned in that form to wind yarn upon; a quill. Y the ladies Joſt the further marking of his ſportfnineſs. Sin in. 
Vati. Tis vou that have the reaſon. | To Srodu. wv. . {Probably from ſÞume, or foam, as a ſhip 4 SPO'RTIVE. adj. [from ſport. } Gay; metiy,; t.olick; Wan- 
ſliattencc 0 55 do what ? | | | driven with violence (pumes, or _ a foam. 1 ton; Tam _ pp io 8 | . 
1a). — 10 he a ſpokeſn ilvia. Shokeſpeare. "hen virtue /pooms before a proſperous gale, 5 | 1 | 
Nu. He call n by Fan . 16. My hezvin wide help to fill t 6 ſail, e e. Tell me, and dally not, where is the money? Sup. 
ce; 10 SPO LIATE. ©. a. [ Polio, Latin. ] I's rob; to plun- | SPOON. . /. ? ſpaen, Dutch; ſpore, Daniſh ; ſpoonn, Illan- ; Is it I A a 
mole kee 8 der. 4 Dit. dick.] A concave vellel with a handle, uſed in eating li- 3 2 . For the Fark tune, 3 88 thou 
14. TK. PULIA'T1C 1417 A 74110. Latin. juids. alt ſnot at with fair eyes, to ne mar 
: The A of r end 605 eee d 1 e! | que 14'R thou drown thyſelf, | | _ Of ſmoky mulkets? Shokeſd. All's Well that Ends Ill. 
of robbery or privation. ER, would It thou crow elt, While thus th t Ty: ſaid 
An eccleſiaſtical benefice is ſometimes void de jure & fac- Put but a little water in a . | | . ² PRIr ANLTOarE Akt, 
th, and ſoineti ; 5 en And it ſhall be as all the cen, | - Joyful above them and around them play 
1etimes de facto, and not de jure; 25 when a man 4 ocean, ? | 2 a 4 
lutters a ſpoliation by his own act. Men Parergon. | Enough to ſtifle ſuch a villain up. Shakeſþ. King Joon: 997 5 a reve. OVes, a 8 crow ” 4 
N PONDLE. z. ſ. | ſpond&e, French; ſpondeus, Latin. Aj This is 2 devil, and no monſter: I-will leave him; I | Smiling they clapt their wings, and low they bow). 
Kerr feot of two long tyllables. : | ha ve no long ſþ90r. 2 Shakeſpeare's Tempel. | — 
5 e lee in the choice of the words the weight of the ſtone, Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the /Þoon, _ We mult not hope wholly to change their original tem- 
res BY and the ftriving to heave it up the mountain: Homer clogs Count the flow clock, and dine exact at noon, Pope. | pers, nor make the gay, 2 2 and grave; nor the lan- 
where the verſe with ſpondees, and Rav: x HOLE open. Broome. | $PO'ONBILL. . . [ ſpoon and bill.) A bird. | choly, ſportive, without ſpoiling them. Laclę. f 
; of eh. ?PONDYLE. 2; 5 lenden; ſpondile Fr. pouch lus Lat.] The thoveller, or ſpconbill; the former name the more No wonder ſavages or ſubjetts ſlain, 
A vertebra; @ joi 5190 8 5 . he end of the bill being broad like a ſhovel; but Were equal crimes in a deſpotick reign ; 
3 2joint of the ſpine. | proper, tne et Both doom d alike f pled 
lt hath for the ſpine or back-bone a cartilaginous ſub- | not concave like a ſpoon, but perſectly flat. Grew. th doom d alike Tor ſportzve tyrants bied, | 
"4 golGy Late, without an * n on oy en Ducks and geeſe have ſuch long broad bills to quaffer in But ſubjects ſtary'd while ſavages were ted. Pee. 
2 ; 6p A Se | water and mud; to which we may reckon ”_ Rl oy. the photos pe n. ſ. {from ſportive.} Gaiety ; play; wan - 
5 ONGE, : . | 1 ; | Derbam's Phyſica-Theology. | tonnels. 
elbe Pugs e Latin 3. ANG {or deer ö Ware L. u. ſ. [ſpoon and full. ] | a ad Shall I conclude her to be fimple, that has her time to he- 
efined fe- or lucking bn wi 8 e 1. As much as is generally taken at once ina ſpoon. A medi- | gin, or refute /portiveneſs as freely as I have? Walton's A.. 
; Serena Panges are gath af, he ſi f rocks, being as a cal ſpoonful is half an ounce. : BST, SPO'RTSMAN. 2. J. ort and man.] One who purſues 1c 
ut tou : wiols e e e ee 5 con. Picleribe him, before he do uſe the receipt, that he take | recreations of the held. 7 
n 7 — n 5 Re | 8 F „ ſpoonſul of liquor. Bacon. Manilius lets us know the pagan hunters had Meleager fur 
under! Great officers 2 Hom OE 44 n hey are 2. Any Anal quantity of liquid. | their patron, as the Chriſtians have their St. Huberr: he 
; — and when they come — to be eee their very Surely the choice and meaſure of the materials of which | ſpeaks of the conſtellation whith makes a good Jeri wy 
«at's blood comes away. 25 1 


L' Eftrange. | the whole body. is: competed, and witat we take Gly. oy { 0 SPO'RTULE, 


'F 3 . 


SPO'RT ULE, 3. / [ ſportule, Fr. ſportula, Lat.] An alms; a} | 
dol | 


e. 
The biſhops, who conſecrated the ground, had a {pill or 
ortule from the credulous laity. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
SPOT. 2. / [ ſpette, Daniſh; ſpotte, Flemiſh. ] 
1. A blot; a mark made by ducoloration. 
Thus three years day, theſe eyes, though clear 
To outward view of blemiſh or of pot, 
Bereft of ſight, their ſeeing have forgot. Milton. 
A long ſeries of anceſtors ſhews the native luſtre with ad- 
vantage; but if he any way degenerate from his line, the 
leaſt pot is viſible on ermine. Dryden. 
2. A taint; a diſgrace; a reproach — _ | 
3. I know not well the meaning of pot in this place, unleſs it 
be a ſcandalous woman; a dilgrace to her lex. 
| Let him take thee, ; | 
And hoiſt thee up to the ſhouting plebeians ; 
Follow his chariot, like the ede hot 
Of all thy ſex. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 
4. A ſmall extent of place. _ a 
That pot to which I point is paradiſe, = 
Adam's abode, thole lofty ſhades his bow'r. Milton. 
He, who with Plato, hall place beatitude in the knowledge 
of God, will have his thoughts raiſed to other contemplations 
than thoſe who looked not beyond this pot of earth, and thole 
periſhing things in it. 5 5 Locle. 
About one of thele breathing paſlages is a ſpot of myrtles, 
that flouriſh within the ſteam ot theſe vapours. Addiſon. 


Abdallah converted the whole mountain into a kind of | 


garden, and covered every part of it with plantations or ſpots 
of flowers. | | 
He that could make two ears of corn grow upon a /þot o 


ground where only one grew before, would deſerve better of | 


mankind than the whole race of politicians. ulli ver. 
5. Any particular place. | 
| | 1 would be buſy in the world, and learn, 
Not like a coarſe and uſeleſs 7 gan weed, 
* 


Fix d to one pot, and rot juſt as ow. Ot-way. 
As in this grove I took my laſt farewel, _ 

As on this very pot of earth I fell, 55 : 

So ſhe my prey ur 7. ere. * Dryden. 

Here Adrian fell: upon that fatal / | : 

Our brother died. AN 2 FSranwille. 

6. Upon the Spor. Immediately; without changing place. 
- [Sur le champ. ] FR 5 3 


© The lion did not chop him up immediately upon: the ſpot ; 
| and yet he was reſolved he ſhould not eſcape. L' Eftrange. 


It was determined upon the ſpot, according as the oratory | 


on either ſide prevailed. 
To SPOT. v. a. from the noun.J 
1. To mark with diſcolorations ; to maculate, 
5 hey are polluted off rings, more abhorr d 
Than Trotte [ livers in the ſacrifice. 
Have you not ſeen a handkerchief, 5 
Spotted with ſtrawberries in your wite's hand? 
| But ſerpents now more amity maintanʒ 
From ſpotted ſæins the leopard does refraim; 
No weaker lion's by a ſtronger ſlain. Tate's Juvenal. 
I counted the patches on both ſides, and tound the tory 


Swift. 


Shakeſp. 


patches to be about twenty ſtronger than the whig ; but next | 
morning the whole puppet-ſhow was filled with taces ſpotted 


after the whiggiſh manner. ; 
2. To corrupt; to diſgrace; to tant. 
Ihhis vow receive, this vow of God's maintain, 
My virgin life no ſpotted thoughts ſhall tain, Sidney. 
The people of Armenia have retained the Chriſtian faith, 
from the time of the apoſtles; but at this day it is ſpotted 
with many abſurdities. —Abbot's Deſeript. of the 
SPO'TLESS. adj. [from ſpot.]J _ 
2. Free from ſpots. 1 EO 
2. Free from reproach or impurity z immaculate; pure; un- 


Addiſon s Spectator. 


So much fairer . 8 

And ſpotleſs ſhall mine innocence ariſe, 
a 2 the 5 F my N 7 3 
= dare my lite lay down, that the queen is /po# 
In th' eyes hf ker Shakeſpeare's Baur Tale. 

You grac'd the ſev'ral parts of lite, 5 

| 9 virgin, and a faultleſs wife. Waller. 
e 


ſerve his ſpotleſr behaviour; and we pleaſe ourſelves perhaps 
with thinking, how ready a reception we ſhould have given 
to him and his doctrine, a Atterbury. 
Eternal ſunſhine of the ſpotleſs mind, | 

Each pray'r accepted, and each wiſh reſign d. Pope. 


SPO'TTER. x. /. [from ſpot.] One that ſpots; one that ma- 


culates. | | 
Syo'TTY. adj. from ſþot.] Full of ſpots; maculated. _ 
OE «9. Tg mdon boſe dd. ; a hs 
Through optick glaſs the Tuſcan artiſt views 
In Valombroſa to deſcry new lands, 
Rivers or mountains on her ſpotty globe. 
Srovu'sAL. adj. [from 
gal; connubial; bri 5 8 
There ſhall we conſummate our ſpouſal rites, 


N Milton. 


Shakeſp. 


Hope's chaſte kiſs wrongs no more joy's maidenheai, 


Than ſpouſal rites prejudice the marriage bed, Crajbarv. 
This other in her prime of love, 3 
Spoujet embraces vitiated with gold, _ Milton. 
Sſeep'ſt thou, careleſs of the _— day? | 
Thy ſpouſal ornament neglected lies, 
Ariſe, prepare the bridal train, ariſe. Pope's Odyſſey, 
Spo VIAL a. ſ. C eſpouſailles, Fr. ſponſahia, Lat.] Marriage; 
nuptials, | | 
M As man and wife, being two, are one in love, 
Se be there twixt your kingdoms ſuch a ſpouſal, 
That never may ill office, or fell jealouſy 
Thruſt in between the paction of theſe kingdoms, 
To make divorce of their incorporate league. 
FN The amorous bird of night 
Sung ſpouſal, and bid haſte the ev*ning ſtar, 
n — bill top to 1 5 the bridal lamp. 
The ſpouſals of Hippolita the queen, 
What tilts and tourneys at the feaſt were ſeen. 
ee ee ＋ oe cnn repare, 
Like joyful ſounds 0 als in the ar: 
A ra — light did u erben d temples gild. Dryden. 
SPOUSE. 2. /. | ponſa, ſponſus, Lat. eſpouſe, French. ] One 
joined in a a huſband or wife. 
he is of good eſteem; 
Beſide ſo qualified as may beſeem 
The ſpouſe of any noble gentleman. 
At once farewell, O faithful Þouſe ! ſaid; 
At once th* encroaching rhiuds their cloſing lips Nack. 


ryden. 
Srov's xb. adj. [from the noun. ] Wedded; eſpouſed ; joined 
together as in eu : | 
They led the vine : 

To wed her elm; ſhe ſpous'd about him twins 

Her marriageable arms. ilton. 
sSrov'sELESss. adj. from ſpouſe.] Wanting a huſband or wife. 

To tempt the ſpouſeleſs queen with am'rous wiles, 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


Reſort the nobles from Ls I hb'ring iſles, Pope. 
SeOUT. . ſ. from ſpuyt, Dutch. . ; 
1. A pipe, 2 Ar pipe or veſſel out of which any thing 


Shakeſpeare. | 


4 


Guardian. | - 


| To SPOUT. v. a. from the noun.] To pour with violence, 


þ 


orld. | 


2 ö 
5 


ometimes wiſh that it had been our lot to live and con- 
verſe with Chriſt, to hear his divine diſcourſes, and to ob- 


ouſe.] Nuptial; matrimonial; conju- | 
I. : ; 


Shakeſp. | 


: 


Shakeſpeare. | 


4. To ſtretch; to extend. | 


dhe gaſping to begin ſome ſpeech, her eyes 
Became oo outs. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
In whales that breathe, leſt the water ſhould get unto the 
lungs, an ejection thereof is contrived by a filtula 2 at 
the head. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
If you chance it to lack, | 5 
Be it claret or ſack, 
I' make this tnout 
To deal it about, 
Or this to run out, 
As it were from a ſpout. - 
As waters did in ſtorms, now pitch runs out, 
As lead, when a fir'd church becomes one ſpout. Donne. 
In Gaza they couch veſlels of earth in their walls to ga- 
ther the wind from the top, and to paſs it down in ſpouts into 
rooms. | Bacon. 
Let the water be fed by ſome higher than the pool, and de- 
livered into it by fair /pouts, and then diſcharged by ſome 
equality of bores that it ſtay little. Bacon. 
In this ſingle cathedral the very ſpouts are loaded with or- 
naments. Addiſon on Italy. 
From ſilver ſpouts the grateful liquors glide, 
And China's earth receives the ſmoaking tide, Pope. 
2. Water falling ia a body; a cataract, ſuch as is ſen in the 
hot climates when clouds ſometimes diſcharge all their water 


A 
1 Not the dreadful out, 
Which ſhipmen do the hurricaao call, 
Conſtring'd in maſs by the almighty ſun, 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's ear 
In his deſcent, than ſhall my prompted {word _ _ 
Falling on Diomede. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
The 2 of theſe motions preſſing more in ſome places 
than in others, there would fall not ſhowers, but great /pouts 
or caſcades of water. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


or in a collected body as from a ſpout, 
We will bear home that luſty blood again, 
Which here we came to 2 againſt your town. Shakeſp. 
I intend two fountains, t 
Bacon. 
She ſwims in blood, and blood does ſpouting throw 


Next on his belly floats the mighty whale ; | 
| He twilts his back, and rears his threatning tail: 
He ſpouis the tide. g N 
To SPOUT. v. 2. To iſſue as from a ſpout. 
They laid them down hard by the murmuring muſick of 
certain waters, which ſpouted out of the fide of the hills. Sidu. 
No hands cou'd force it thence, fo fixt it ſtood, 


Till out it ruſh'd, expell'd by ſtreams of ſpouting blood. . 


8 ryden. 
It ſpouts up out of wells, and flies forth at the tops 
of them, upon the face of the ground. 
1 5 All the glittering hill! | 
Is bright with ſpouting rills.  Thomſon's Autumn 
To SPRAIN, wv, a. | Corrupted from ftrain.] Lo ſtretch the « 
ligaments of a joint without diflocation of the bone. 
Should the big laſt extend the ſhoe too wide, 
The ſudden turn may ftretch the ſwelling vein, 
Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ancle rain. 


out diſlocation of the joint. 


SPRAINTS. z. /. The dung of an otter. Vit. 
SPRANG. The preterite of ſpring. a 
tradition would be univerſally diffuſed. Tiullotſon. 
SPRAT. . 4 [ /prot, Dutch. ] A ſmall ſea-fiſn. | 
So oft in feaſts with coſtly changes clad, ; 
To crammed maws a ſprat new ſtomach brings. Sidney. 
All-taints do lay for porke and fowle, | 
For rats and ſpurlings for their houſe. Tufer 


To SPRAWL. v. . [ ſpradle, Daniſh ; ſpartelen, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſtruggle as in the convulſions of death. 
| Hang the child, that he may ſee it ſprawl; 


2. To tumble with agitation and contortion of the limbs. 
The birds were not fledged; but upon ſprawling and 
ſtruggling to get clear of the flame, down they tumbled, 


„ Telamon hap'd to meet 
A riſing root that held his faſten'd feet; 
So don he fell, whom ſprawling on the ground, 


His brother from the wooden gy ves unbound. Dryden. 
Hlence, long before the child can crawl, 2 
He learns to kick, and wince, and /prazvl. Prior. 


Did the ſtars do this feat once only, which gave beginning 
to human race? Who were there then in the world to ob- 
ſerve the births of thole firſt men, and calculate their nativi- 


tics, as they ſpraaeled out of ditches ? Bentley. My heavy heart will leave its doleful beating, 
3 th ran, he leapt into a flood, | At light of thee, and bound with rig f joys. Ot. 
There ſprazul id a while, and ſcarce got out, | SPRI'GHTFULLY. adv. [from ſprightful.) Brikkly; cc. 
All cover'd oer with ſlime. 2 Swift. oully. | | 
SPRAY. 7. /. [Of the ſame race with rit and ſprout.] | Norfolk, ſprightfully and bold, 


1. Theextremity of a branch, | 
At ſight whereof each bird that fits on ſpray, 
And Foy beaſt that to his den was fled, 
Come forth afreſh out of their late dilmay, 
Aud to the light lift up their drooping head, 
Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his rays; _ 
Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her younger days. Shakeſp. 
In hewing Rutland, when his leaves put forth, 
Clifford ſet his murth'ring knife to the root, 


The wind that whiſtles through the ſprays, 
| Maintains the conſort of the ſong ; 
And hidden birds with native ys, 


| The golden ſleep prolong, | Dryden. 
2. The foam of the ſea, commonly written ſþry. 
Winds raiſe ſome of the ſalt with the ſpray. Arbuthnot. 

To SPREAD. wv. a. [rpnevan, Saxon; ſpreyden, Dutch. 


1. To extend; to expand; to make to cover or fill a larger 
ſpace than before. | NOOR 
He bought a field where he had ſpread his tent. Gex. 
Rizpah ſpread ſackcloth for her upon the rock. 2 Sam. 
Make the trees more tall, more ſpread, and more haſty 
than they uſe to be. acon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Silver ſpread into plates is brought trom Tarſhiſh. Fer. x. 
2. To cover by extenſion. 
Her cheeks their freſhneſs loſe and wonted grace, 
And an unuſual paleneſs ſpreads her face. Granville. 
3. To cover over. 
The work man melteth a graven image, and the goldſmith 
eadeth it over with gold. Iſaiah, xl. 19. 


Spread o'er the ſilver waves thy golden hair. Shakeſp. 

He aroſe from kneeling, with his hands ſpread up to hea- 

ven, and he bleſſed the congregation, 1 Kings, viii. 54. 

The ſtately trees faſt dread their branches. Milton. 
Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 


is poured. | 


1 


Ben. Johnſon. | 


| 2. Publiſher; divu 


* the one that ſprinkleth or ſpouteth | 
| water, the other a fair receipt of water. 


To heav'n, that heav'n mens cruelties might know. Waller. | 


| SPR1G Chry 
Creech. | 


Woodward, | 


SPRAIN. 7. /. [from the verb.] Extenſion of ligaments with. 985 
I wasin pain, and thought it was with ſome ſprain at tennis. * 
8 Temple. Neg 


Mankind ſprang from one common original; whence this 


Of round fith there are brit, ſprat, barn, ſmelts, Carex. | 


A ſight to vex the father's ſoul. Shakeſpeare. 
Some lie ſpraavling on the ground, | 
With many a gaſh and bloody wound. Hudibras. 


I Eſrange. | 


Hubberd. | 


From whence that tender ſpray did ſweetly ſpring. Shak. | 


SPR 
5. To publiſh; to divulge z to diſſeminate. 

They, when departed, read abroad his fame | 
| country. 5 : Mars un 
6. To * enen or NN to diffe- . 0, 

eir courſe throꝰ thickeſt con ions bel. | 
They ſpread their bane, 1 dale. 
o SPREAb. v. . To extend or expand itielt. Ula. 


Can any underſtand the /Þread; ; 
noile of his tabernacle? _ read clouds, ur the 


And lov'd theſpreading oak, was there. Ha. 

The valley opened at the farther end readies Car, 
an immenle ocean. With into 
SPREAD. 2./. [from the verb.] ddd, 
1. Extent; compals., - 

I have got a fine ſpread of improveable 
ready ploughing up ſome, tencing others 
2. Ex yr ea 10 purts. 

o flower hath that read of the wogdhi; 
SPREADER, 7. /. [from read.] RO 
I, * that ſpreads. | | 
By conforming ourſelves we ſhould b | 
worle intection than any we are likely to hed} ade wo, 
by our Oy with them in cerenionies, Het 
oor 4 r | : oe 
It it be a miltake, I deſire I may not be accuſ 
ö ſpreader of me news. : 1 n 
PRENT, part. from ſprene, to ſprinkle, Nee 

Saxon; ſprengen, Duich,] Sprinkled. Gblokte Then 

O ups, that kiſs'd that hand, with my tears /prent. 


SPRIG. u. J. [ y/brig, Welſh, ſo Davies: but it 
of the tame race with /prizg.] A ſmall branch; a tyra: 

The ſubſtance is true ivy, after it is taken FR PY 
friends of the family are deſirous to have ſome Sprigto keep 


Our chilling climate hardly bears IO 
A ſprig of bays in fifty years; = | 
While ev'ry fool his chk alledges, 
As if 1 1 common hedges. Serift, 

al. x. ſ. 
In 0 gee fiſſures, chryſtal is found in form of an 
hexangular column, adhering at one end to the (tone, and 
near the other leſſening gradually, till it terminatesin a point; 
this is called by lapidaries ſprig or rock chrytal. Windy 
SPRI'GGY. adi. [from ſprig.] Full of ſmall branches. 
SPRIGHT. . / [Contraction of ſpirit, ſpirits, Latin: it 
was anciently written I. de or Jpryte ; and ſpirit, as now 
Written, was long conſidered in verſe as a monolyllable: this 
word ſhould therefore be ſpelled ſprite, and its derivatives 
ſpritely, ſpriteful; but cuſtom has determined otherwiſe. ) 
I. Spirit; ſhade; foul; incorporeal agent. 
She doth diſplay 


All 


__ Sulng, 
IS pr obaviy 


Pt The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, L 


Through which her words fo wiſe do make their way, 
Jo bear the meſſage of her ſprigbt. Spenſer, 
Forth he called out of deep darkneſs dread, 
Legions of fprights, the which like little flies, 
lutt'ring about his ever damned head, 
Await whereto their ſervice he applies. 
While with heav'nly charity the ſpoke, 
A ftreaming blaze the filent ſhadows broke; 
1 birds obſcene to — wing'd their Wight, w__ 
And gaping graves receiv'd the guilty bright. Dr 
| Of theſe am I who thy e er 4 | 5 
A watchful ſprite. c V 
2, Walking ſpirit; apparition. | 
The ideas of goblins and ſprigbis have no more to dowith 
darkneſs tkanlight ; yet let but a fooliſh maid inculcate tie 
often on the mind of a child, poſſibly be {ball never be able 
to ſeparate them again. Locks 
3- Power which gives cheerfulneſs or courage. | 
1 O chaſtity, the chief of heav'nly lights, 
Which mak'ſt us moſt immortal ſhape to wear, 
Hold thou my heart, eftabliſh thou my ſprigs: 
To only thee my conſtant courſe I bear, 
Till 17 ſoul unto thy boſom fly, 2 
Such life to lead, ſuch death I vow to die. Sila. 
An arrow. | ; 
We had in uſe for ſea fight ſhort arrows called rights 
without any other heads ſave wood ſharpened; which ver 
diſcharged out of muſkets, and would pierce through the lides 
of ſhips where a bullet would not. Bacon Natural Hiſors. 
To SPRIGHT. v. 4. To haunt as a {pright. A ludicrous ule. 
I am ſprighted with a fool. Shakeſpeare s Cymbeiit. 
SPRI'GHTFUL. adj. right and fadl.} Lively; brill; $9 
Vigorous. | 
The ſpirit of the time ſhall teach me ſpeed.— 
—Spoke like a /prightfyl noble 


Fairy Hen. 


ren when they behold thy face: 


Stays but the ſunimons of the appellant's trumpet. Slat. 
are ESS. u. ſ. [from ſprigbily.] Livelineſs; bi- 
neſs; vigour; gaiety; vivacity. 3 

The — is c I when ſhe acts in conjunAion with 3 
- companion ſo heavy; but in dreams, obſerve with what? 
ſprightlineſs and alacrity does ſhe exert herſelf. _ LA 
SPRI'GHTLY, adj. {from fpright.] Gay; brilk; lively; . 
gorous z airy; vivacious. 
Produce the wine that makes us bold, 
And ſprigbily wit and love inſpires. 
When now the ſprigbtiy trumpet, from afar, 
Had giv'n the ſignal of approaching war. 
; Each morn they wak'd me with a /þrighth la 
Ot opening heav'n they ſung, and gladiome da). 
The rightly Sylvia trips along the green; 
She runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen. 
223 8 2. Preterite ſÞrung or "Kitt anciently 
Piunzan, Saxon; ringen, Dutch. 
I. To ariſe out of the Hound and grow by vegetative peo 
All bleſt ſecrets, 
All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears; be aidant and i 
In the good man's diſtreſs. 
* — — mulick, plants 2 flowers 
ver ſprung, as ſun and ſhowers ; 
There . a laſting fpring. Shake. How "= 
To ſatisfy the deſolate ground, and cauſe the 0 
tender herb to pring forth. Joby = rag 
Other fell on good ground, and did yield 1 11 iv, J. 
up and encreaſed. / 
Tell me, in what happy ficlds _ Fa. 
The thiſtle rings, to which the lily yields? 
2. To begin to grow. rations 
That the nipptes ſhould be made with ſuch pert iſe 10 , 
to admit puſlage to the milk, when drawn, there gf 


Pris. 
Pit. 


— 


Faſt by his fide Piſiſtratus lay dread 
In age his equal, on a Glen del. ; 


| Pope. 


tain it; and the teeth of the young not rum e pop 
Providence. | 4 
3. To proceed as from ſeed. | Ye 


The princes of Germany had but a dull 25 1 * 
_ nels of Spain, upon a general apprehention ale LAS 
ſpreading and ambitious deſigns. 7 d chen 
Plants, if they ſpread much, are ſeldom tall. Bata. 
Gieat Pan, who wont to chale the fair. Beau, 


ntleman. Sal err. 


II. 


15 


df 


Oey 


vi nec 


et. Shak. 
3 ; bn 


n with 2 
1 what 3 

Addie. 
vely; l. 


4 To wy thou ſway'd as kings ſhould do, 


appear. A 1 
5 hen the tay began to /þring, they let her go. Judges. 
6. To illue wi 


. ow oungly he began to ſerve his country, 


z, To as from a ground, cauſe, or reaſon, 


Which thy kind hand has planted in my ſoul. Rowe. 
5 To grow; to thrive. ; S Mk 
What makes all this but Jupiter the king, 
At whole command we periſh and we /pring : 
Then 'tis our beſt, ſince thus ordain'd to die | 
To make a virtue of neceſſity. Dryden's Knight's Tals. 


8 PR 


at this year ſuch things as grow 
44 gre 232 that which ſdringeth of the tame. 


of themſelves ; | 


7 2 1 
more good of fin ſhall ſpring. ilton. 
— 1. to iſſue torth. 
Had' ; 
r nd unto the Houle of York 
Giving ne chen had /prung like ſummer flies. Shakeſp. 
Ey'n thought meets thought, ere from the lips it part, 


And each warm wiſh ſprings mutual from the heart, Pope. 
To arile 3 to 


oy 
To them which ſat in the region and ſhadow ot death, 


, Matt. iv. 16. 

; up. N 

het ee G | 
Swift fly the years, and riſe th* expected morn z 


„ine to light: auſpicious babe be born. 
0 10. as Com anceſtors. 


Pope. | 


tow long continued; and what ſtock he ſprings of 


e of jus. keſpeare's Coriolanus. 
The noble houſe of Marcius, Sha e's Cortota 
Lord /prang out of Judea. Heb. vii. 14. 
Our Te dl Al thee 


all, like the brethren ſprung of dragon's teeth, _ 
20 other, and he tall amongſt em. Ben. Fohnſon, 
Heroes of old, by rapine, and by ſpoill, 
ln ſearch of fame did all the world embroil; | 
Thus to their gods, each * 1 his 7 
is Prane from Jove, and that from Titan came. 
eg G Granville. 


hey found new hope to. ſpring 


Out ot deſpair. Milton. 


dome have been deceived into an opinion, that the inheri- 


Þ of rule over men, and property in things, /prang from 
＋ vet na}, and were fo deſcend by the lane _ | 
ocke, 

Do not blaſt wy ringing hopes 


10. To bound; to leap; to jump. | 
| Some ſtrange commotion . 
Is in his brain; he bites his lip, and ſtarts; 
Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, | 
Then lays his finger on his temple z ſtrait 
Springs out into fait gait, then ſtops again. Shakeſpeare. 
I ſprang not more in joy at firſt hearing he was a man 
child, than now in firſt ſeeing he had proved himlel! 2 man. 
Hep ; | Shakeſpeare. 
He called for a light, and ſprang in and fell before ro J. 
| 2 Acts. 
When heav'n was nam'd, they loos d their hold again; 


Then /prung ſhe forth, they follow d her amain. Dryden. | 


Atraid to W „ | 
Her blood all fever'd, with a furious leap 5 
She ſprung from bed. „%% 

Nor lies ſhe long; but as her fates ordain, 

Springs up to life, and treſh to ſecond pain, 
Is fav d to-day, to-morrow to be flain, Dry 
See, aw'd by Heaven, the blooming Hebrew flies 
Her artful tongue, and more perſuaſive eyes; 5 
And ſpringing from her diſappointed arms, 
Preters a dungeon to forbidden charms. 
The mountain ſtag, that ſprings | 8 
From height to height, and bounds along the plains, 
Nor has a maſter to reſtrain his courle 1 


That mountain ſtag would Vanoe rather be, 


Than be a flave. _ Phillips's Briton. 
u. Tofly with elaſtick power 3 
A link of horſehair, that will eaſily flip, faſten to the end 
of the ſtick that ſp rings. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
n. Jo riſe from a covert. 1 | 


My doors are hateful to my eyes, | ' 
Fur d anddamm'd up with gaping creditors, 


Waichful as fowlers when their game will ring. Otav. | | 


A covey of partridges /prinoing in our front, put our in- 
e e eee 
13. To iſſue from a fountain. e | ; 
Iſrael's ſervants digged in the valley, and found a well of 


ſpringing water, | Gen. xvvi. 19 
bs = the wide world his praites ſing, 5 


Tagus and Euphrates ſprin ; 
And from the Danube's froſty banks to thoſe 
Where from an unknown head great Nilus flows. | 
5 | Roſcommon. 
u. Toprocred as from a ſource. _ | 
ly, fly, prophane fogs ! far hence fly away, 
Taint not the pure ſtreams ot the ſpringing day 
With your dul influence: tis for you _ 
To fit and ſcoule upon night's heavy brow. 
5. Toſhoot; to iſſue with ſpeed and violence. 
Then ſhook the ſacred ſhrine, and ſudden light 


1 thro” the vaulted roof, and made the temple bright: 


c pow'r, behold! the pow'r in glory ſhone, 


By her bent bow and her keen arrows known. Dryden. 


The friendly gods a ſpringing gale enlarg'd 
LL _ twift ing 92 che 8 flew, ; 
1 13s as CEL INE. 
1 3 appeared. 
1. To ſtart; to rouſe game. | 
Thus I reclaim d my buzzard love to fly | 
Atwhat, _ when, and —_— and where I choſe: 
ow negligent of ſport I lie ; £7 | 
72 now, as other * ayer ule, f OY 
A a miſtreſs, ſwear, write, ſigh, and die, 
T 


the game kill'd, or loſt, go talk or lie. Donne. 
hat ſprung the game you were to fett. 
ore you had time to draw the net. Hudibras. 


* cock-pheaſant he ſprung in one of the neighbour- | 


0 Addiſon's Spectater. 
lere I uſe a great deal of diligence before I can ſpring 
uy thing; whereas in town, whilſt I am following one 
arabter, Lam eroſſed by another, that they puzzle Nec %. 
ON on. 

mn how the well-taught pointer leads the way ! 
cent grows warm; he ſtops, he /Þrings the Py 


>a . 

2. Toproduce to . 3 | C Ly 
Sta nurle, iz d with fri : | 

0s and leaves her bed, and ſprings a light. Dryden. 

And us man by his own ſtrength to heav'n would ſoar, 


Vain wretched crea . 
© ture, how art thou miſled 
nas 
In 4 are not the product of thy mind, 
3 ion firſt 2 thy ſi — ligh Bend | 
w not, *till aith / un the li t. * 
jo (vs 


den. 4. Any active power; any cauſc 
| or propagated, 


Blackmore. | | 


Crawl 


Pope. | 


No more accuſe thy pen; but charge the crime 
On native ſloth, and negligence of time: | 
| Beware the publick laughter of the town, 
Thou fpring'f a leak already in thy crown. 
Whether ihe ſprung a leak, I cannot find, 
* pee ſhe was e wind, 5 
ut down at once with all her crew the went. Dryden. 
4. Todiſcharge a mine. ; 
Our miners diſcovered ſeveral of the enemies mines, who 
have ſprung divers others which did little execution. Tatler. 
I /prung a mine, whereby the whole neſt was overthrown. 
; Addijon's Spectator. 
5. To contrive as a ſudden expedient; to offer unex pectedly. 
The triends to the caule /praxg a new project, and it was 
advertiſed that the eriſis could not appear tiil the ladies had 
ſhewn their zeal againit the pretender, Swift. 
6. To produce haſtily, 
7. To pals by leaping. A barbarous uſe, 
. _ Vnbeteeming ikill 
To ſpring the tence, to rein the prancing ſteed. Thomſon, 


SPRING. u. J. {from the verb. ] 


3 ſeaſon in which plants ſpring and vegetate; the vernal 
ealon, HE h 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
Ani the mountain-tops, that freeze, 
Bow themſelves when he did ſing: 
To his mylick, plants and flowers 
Ever ſprung, as ſun and ſhowers 


_ eaſtern parts. 
Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildneſs come, 
And from the botom of yon dropping cloud bs; 
Upon our plains deſcend. | Thomſon's Spring. 
2. An elaſtick body; a body which when diſtorted has the 
power of reſtoring itſelt to its former ſtate. ; 


ſuch ſpring as is ulcd in watches: this ſpring may be applied 
to oy wheel, which ſhall give an — ba, ren both the 
wings. | Wilkini's Mathematical Magick. 
The ſpring mult be made of good ſteel, well tempered ; and 
the wider the two ends of the ſpring ſtand aſunder, the milder 
it throws the chape of the vice open. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 


of the minute particles of the ſpring of a clock, and upon 
what peculiar impulle its elaſtic 


3. Elaſtick force. | os 9 8 
Hecav'ns, what a ſpring was in his arm, to throw! _ 


Dryden, 


hil:ty makes them only ſtop. It two equal bodies meet di- 
rectly in vacuo, they will 55 the laws of motion ſtop Where 
they meet, loſe their motion, and remain in reſt, unſeſs they 
be elaſtick, and receive new motion trom their /pring. Newt. 
The. toul is gathered within herſelf, and recovers that 


4 ſpring which is weakened, when ſhe operates more in concert 


with the body Addiſon, 
they muſt break, or loſe their ſpring. Arbulbnot. 
y which motion is produced 


Muy heart ſinks in me while I hear him ſpeak, 
And every ſlacken'd fibre drops its hold, . 
Like nature letting down the rings of life; 5 
So much the name of father awes me ſtill, Dryden. 
Nature is the fame, and man is the ſame; has the fame 
affections and paſſions, and the fame ſfrings that give them 
motion. Rymer. 
Our author ſhuns by vulgar rings to move 


5. A leapz a bound; a jump; a violent effort; a ſudden 
{trug le. | : OD 2 : by 
| The ris'ner with a ſprin from priſon broke: 
Then ſtretch'd his feather'd fans with all his might, 
And to the neighb'ring maple wing'd his flight. Dryden. 
With what a ſpring his furious foul broke looſe, 
And left the limbs ſtill quivering on the ground! Addiſ. 
6. A leak; a ſtart of plank. ; + | 
Hach petty hand ; 
Can ſteer & ſhip becalm'd ; but he that will 
Govern, and carry her to her ends, mult know 
His tides, his currents; how to ſhitt his fails, 


| 7. A fountain; an iſſue of water from the earth. | 
| Now (top thy /þrings ; my fea ſhall fuck them dry, 
And ſwell to much the higher by their ebb. 2 


When in th' effects ſhe doth the cauſes know, _ 
And ſecing the ſtream, thinks where the ſpring doth riſe ; 
And, ſeeing the branch, conceives the root below : | 
Theſe things the views without the body's eyes. Davies. 
He adds the running ſprinęs and ſtanding lakes, | 
And bounding banks for winding rivers makes. Dryden. 

Nile hears him knocking at his ſevenfold gates, 
And ſeeks his hidden /þring, and fears his mn ing 
ryden. 


Winter. | Loc te. 
The water that falls down from the clouds, ſinking into 
beds of rock or clay, breaks out in ſprings, commonly at the 
bottom of hilly ground. 8 ö Locke. 

$. A ſource; that by which any thing is ſupphed. 
To that great /þring, which doth great kingdoms move, 

The ſacred ſpring, whence right and honour ſtreams ; 

Dittilling virtue, ſhedding peace and love 
In every place, as Cynthia ſheds her beams. 

Il move, I ſee, I ſpeak, diſcourſe, and know, 
Though now I am, I was 1 ſo: 
Then that from which I was, muſt before, 
Whom, as my ſþring of being, I adore. 
Rolling down through ſo many barbarous ages, from the 

ſpring of Virgil, it bears along with it the filth of ay — 

and Vandals. — den. 

5 He has a ſecret ſpring of ſpiritual joy, and the continual 

feaſt of a good conſcience within, that orbids him = be mi- 

8 Pies . entley. 

iſe; inning. 
ws en the ring of the day Samuel called Saul to 2 
of the houſe. 1 Sam. ix. 26, 
10. Courſe; original. 


Davies. 


are often mean and little, 


| $pr1NG. adv. {from the noun.] With elaſtick vigour, 


Before the bull ſhe pictur d winged love, 
With his young — ſport, light fluttering 
the waves, as each had been a dove; 
The one his bow and ſhafts, the other ring 
A burning tead about his head did move, 


As in their fire's new love both triumphing. 


1 à plank. 
„eee n burdenſome reflections, as 


pring or Jerk, 


SPRI'NGAL. u. /. A youth. 
ed to any 


7 


Dryden. 


How high he held Eis thield, and roſe at ev'ry blow! | 


Where her /þrings are, her leaks, and how to ſtop em. 
nee Ben. Jobuſon's Catiline. 


| high tide, 


There had made a laſting Spring. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
The Spring viliteth not theie quarters ſo N as the 
arew, | 


This may be better performed by the ſtrength of ſome 


He that was ſharp lighted enough to ſce the configuration 


motion depends, would no- 
doubt diſcover ſomething very admirable, Locke. | 


Bodies which are abſolutely hard, or ſo ſoft as to be void 
of elaiticity, will not rebound from one another: impenetra- | 


In adult perſons, when the fibres cannot any more yield, | 


The hero's glory, or the virgin's love. Pope's Prol. to Cato. 


Springs on the tops of hills paſs through a great deal of | 
pure earth, with leſs mixture of other waters, Bacon. 


f LCs 
He bathed himſelf in cold ſpring water in the midit of | 


Dryden. | 


The firit ſprings of great events, like thoſe of great ety E 


"” 


SPR 
As a woodcock to my own ſpringe, Ofrick, - 


I'm juſtly kill'd with mine own treachery. Shak Hamlet 
Let goats for food their loaded udders lend; , ; 


But neither ſpringes, nets, nor ſnares employ, D 
With hairy ſþringes we the birds beträy, 1 
Slight lines of hair lurprize the finny prey. Pope. 


— * ER. 1. f. alen ring. Ws rouſes game. 
INGINESS, #. . | from ſprizey.) Elaltici F ie. 
ſtoring itielt. 2 8 | nbd ie 
Where there is a continued endeavour of the parts of u 
body to put themſelves into another ſtate, the progrets may 
be much more flow, ſince it was a great while before the tex 


them loſe their former /pringmeſ;. Boe. 
The air is a thin fluid eee with elaſticity 20d 
ſÞringineſs, capable of condenlation and rarefaction. Bentley. 
SPRINGHALT. z. J. [ ſpring and halt.] A lameneſs by which 


the horte twitches up his legs. 


They*veall new legs, and lame ones; one would take it, 
That never ſaw them pace before, the ſpavin 


Love, like ringtides, full and high, | 


Swells in every youthful vein, - 


Þ+:-: But each tide does leſs ſupply, 


Jill they quite ſhrink in again: 8 
It a flow in age appear, : 
*Tis but rain; and runs not clear, Dryd. Tyramich Lowe, 
| Mot people die when the moon chiefly reigns z that is, in 

the night, or upon or near a ſpringtide. 8 
SPRINGLE, 2. /. from ſpring.] Alpringe; an elaſtick nooſe. 
Woodcocks arrive nrtt on the north coaſt, where every 
_plaſh-ſhoot ſerveth for ſpringles to take them. Carew, 

To SPRINGLE. v. u. Müfprinted, I ſuppole, for ſprinkle. 

t his is Tumon's laſt, | 
Who, ſtuck and ſpangled with your flatteries, 
Waſhes it off, and ſpringles in your faces 
Your recking villamy. 

SPRINGY. adj. From | ringe. | 
1. Elaſtick; having the power of reſtoring itſelf, 

| Had not the Maker wrought the Bringy frame, 

Such as it is to fan the vital flame, 1 

The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food, 

Had cool'd and languiſh'd in th' arterial road; 

While the tir'd heart had ſtrove, with fruitleſs pain, 
Io puſh the lazy tide along the vein. Blactm. Creation. 


by feigning the particles of air to be ¶pringy and ramous, or 


rolled up like hoops, or by any other means than a repulſive 
power. : = _ Newton, 
Though the bundle of fibres which conſtitute themulcles 


may be tmall, the fibres may be ſtrong and ſpringy. 
112 ; IG Arbuthnot. 
If our air had not been a ſpringy body, no animal could 


ſome other unknown quality, 


. 


Where the {andy or gravelly lands are fþr 


To SPRINKLE. v. a. | ſprinkelen, Dutch.] 
1. To ſcatter ; to diſperie in {mail maſſes. 


faith, having our hearts /þrinkled trom an evil conſcience. 
| Wings he wore | 


The prince, with living water print d o'er 
His limbs and body; then approach'd the door, 
Poſſeſsd the porch. - Dryden's An. 


{mall 10p8. 


Baptiſm may well enough be performed by ſprinkling, or 

effuſion of water. . l 

| When dext'rous damſels twirl the ſprintling mop, 

And cleanle the ſpatter'd ſaſn, and ſcrub the ſtairs 
Known Saturday appears. Gay's Trivia. 


throw out; to eject with force. Commonly irt. ; 
Toads ſometimes exclude or ſprit out a dark and liquid 
matter behind, and a venomous condition there may be per- 


ſhoot ; to germinate ;z to ſprout, _ 
SPRIT. 2. / [from the verb.] Shoot; ſprout. 
a little, and ſhe the chit or ſþr7t at the root-end of the corn. 
| | Mortimer's Haſbandry. 
SPRITSAIL. 2. J. [ ſprit and ſail.) The ſail which belongs to 
the boltiprit-Imaſt. 8 N Bia. 
Our men quitted themſelves of the fireſhip, by cutting the 
ſpritſail tackle off with their ſhort hatchets. Wiſeman. 


SPRITE. u. /. [ Contratted from ſpirit.] A ſpirit; an incor- 


poreal agent. : 
The ſprites of fiery termagants in flame 


SPRITEFULLY. adv, [See SPRIGHTFULLY.] Vigaroully 
with lite and ardour. 

The Grecians ſpritefully drew from the darts the corſe, 
And hearſt it, bearing it to fleet. Chapman's Iliadse 
SPRONG. Thepreterite of ſþring. Obſolete. | 

Not mittruſting, till theie new curioſit ies Prong up, that 
ever any man would think our labour herein miſpent, or the 
time waſtetully conſumed. Hooker. 

To SPROUT. v. . [rpnytean, Saxon, ſpruyten, Dutch, }] 
1. To ſhoot by vegetation z to germinate, ; 

Try whether theſe 1 in the ſprouting do increaſe 
weight, by weighing them before they are hanged up; and 
afterwards again, when they are ſprouted. Bacon. 
That leaf faded, but the young buds routed on, which 

afterwards opened into fair leaves. Bacon Natural Hift. 
We find no ſecurity to prevent germination, having made 
trial of grains, whoſe ends, cut oft, have notwithſtanding 
ſprouted. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Old Baucis is by old Philemon ſeen 
Sprouting with ſudden leaves of ſprightly green. Dryden. 
Hence ſprouting plants enrich the plain and wood : 
For phyſick ſome, and ſome deſign'd for food. Blackm. 

Envy'd Britannia, ſturdy as the oak 1 5 
Which on her mountain top ſhe proudly bears, 

Eludes the ax, and ſprouts againſt the ſtroke, 

Strong from her wounds, and greater by her wars. Prior. 
Rub malt between your hands to get the come or Prodting 
clean away,  _ Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
2. To ſhoot into ramifications. 


Vi.triol is apt to ſprout with moiſture. Bacon. 

3. To ow: HED | 

| h* enliv'ning duſt its head begins to rear, : 
Tickell, 


And on the aſhes ſprouting plumes appear. 
1 


* | wo, 1 A gin a nooſe which falten - 
SPRINGE. x. {- [from era 


in 
| SPROUT, . f, {from the 
10 N 


ture of the corpulcles of the ſteel were ſo altered as to make  -. 


And ſpringhalt reign'd among them. Shak, Hen. VIII. 
SPRI'NGTIDE, a. /. [ ſpring and tide.] Tide at thenew moon 


rew's Coſmol, 


Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 


This vaſt contraction and expanſion ſeems unintelligible, 


have exercifed the very function of reſpiration; and yet the 
ends of reipiration are not ſerved by that ſpringineſs, but by 

| | ; Ig | Bent ey's Sermons. 
2, [From rig. ] Full of iprings or fountains, Not uled. _ 
TE ngy or wet, ra- 
ther marl them for graſs than corn. Mortimer r Huſbandry, 


8 Take handfuls of aſhes of the furnace, and let Moſes 
I ſprinkle it towards the heaven. i 

| 2. To ſcatter in drops. | EO Xu no, | 
Sprinkle water of purifying upon them, Numb. viii. 7. 
3. To beſprinkle; to waſh, wet, or duſt by ſprinkling. "a 
Let us draw near with a true heart, in full aſſurance of 


_ Exod. ix. 8. 
88 | Hebrews, Xx. 422. 
5 Of many a colour d plume ſprinkled with gold. Milton, 
To SPRINKLE. b. 1. To perform the act of ſcattering in 
The prieft ſhall ſprinkle of the oil with his finger, Lew. 
e's Parergon, 
To SPRIT, v. a. {pppyrran, Saxon; ſpruyten, Dutch. ] To 
haps therein; but it cannot be called their urine. roam. 
To SPRIT. v. 2. [rpnyrran, Saxon; ſpruyten, Dutch.] T 
5 


The N after it has been couched four days, will ſweat 


Mount up, and take a ſalamander's name. Pope. 


-] A ſhoot of = vegetable. * 
Staupe 


9 
7 
| 
1 
| 
M 
| 


EP:U 


PU 


that divine power of the ſoul, that ſpirit of our mind, ever 


S$QU 


_—_ of trees, lying out of the ground, will put forth | at divin 3. To treat with contempt. 3 
Jdronts tor a time. | Bacon. | thr ittelf into action, unleſs it have allo the like pur? Domeſticks will pay a more chearful fry;... * 
Early ere the odorous breath of morn Hooler. find themſelves not /purned, becauſe f Aloe, When they ] 
Awakes the flumbering leaves, or tailel'd horn What need we any pur, but our own cauſe, _' their matters feet. ; ortune has laid this - ; 
| Shakes the high thicker, batte I all about, To prick us to redreis? Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. Jo SPURN. v. . * bY By, vou. 
Number my ranks, and viht every prout. Milton. His laws are deep, and not vulgar; not made upon the | 1. To make contemptuous oppoſition ; Is TY 
Jo this kid, taken out of the womb, were brought in the ſpur of a particular occaſion, but out ot providence of the ſiltance. | | utton z to make inſolen .. I 
tender ſproxts of ſhrubs; and, after it had taſted, began to eat] tuture, to make his people more and more happy. Bacon. A ſon to blunt the ſword | A S0. 
of luch as are the uſual food of goats. Ray on the Creation, | Reward is the ſpur of virtue in all good arts, all laudable | That guards the peace and ſafety of your ©. \ 
SPRUCE. adj. ¶ Skinner derives this word from preux, French; [| attempts; and emulation, which is the other pur, will ne- Nay more, to /p#u77# at your eee perſon; g 
but he propoles it wich heſitation: Junius thinks it comes] Ver be waiting, when particular rewards are propoſed. I, Pandulph, do religiouf!; . image. Sale) do- 
from ſprout; Caſaubon trifles yet more contemptibly. I |. b Dryden. Why thou againſt the ch, our bo | ; 80. 
. know not whence to deduce it, except from pruce. In an- The chief, if not only, ſpur to human induſtry and action, So wiltully do'ft urn? a 0:5 mother, : gre 
cient books we find furniture of pruce a thing coſtly and ele- is uncaſineſs. 8 ; Locke. 75 Mitruct e wh akejp, hang 73s 
gant, and thence probably came ſpruce.] Nice; trim z neat Ihe former may be a ſpur to the latter, till age makes | Vanoc ſhould ſpurn againſt our ol and ſtir l 
without elegance. 97 him in love with the ſtudy, without any childiſh bait. CH. "The tributary provinces to war 25 Nn Tg de 
; The tree | 3. A ſtimulus; aprick; any thing that galls and teazes. 2. To toſs up the heels; to kick or ern billips's Brit qu 
That wraps that cryſtal in a wooden tomb,  Griet and patience, rooted in him both, The e. chairman in the — | dau. 
Shall be took up /þruce, fill'd with diamond. Donne. Mingle their ſpurs together. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. The glaſſes thatters, and his char eunel Hara, ] 
Thou wilt not leave me in the middle ſtreet, 4. The ſharppoints on the legs of a cock with which be fights. | SPURN. . . [from the verb.] Kick; PIER, oy 
Tho' ſome more ſpruce companion thou do'it meet. Donne. Ot birds the bill is of like matter with the teeth: as tor | temptuous treatment. zes; infolent and en. 70 80 
Along the criſped ſhades and bow'rs . their pur, it is but a nail. Bacon. | The inſolence of office, and the / TY del 
| Revels the ſpruce and jocund Spring; BW Animals have natural weapons to defend and offend; ſome That patient merit of th unworth 2 : | | 

T' he graces, and the roſy-boſom'd hours, 34 talons, ſome claws, {ome ſpurs and beaks. Ray. | SPU'RNEY, 2. ſ. A plant takes. Shakin che 
Thither all their bounties bring. Milton. | 5. Any thing ſtanding out; a ſnag. ©... :.,.-. 1 SPU'RRER. . % from pur J Onewho uſe; fn No 7 

I muſt not lip into too ſpruce a ſtyle for ſerious matters; 1 he ſtrong bas d promontory oo SPU'RRIER. 2. /. from Pur.) One wh uſes ſpurs. 29 
and yet I approve not that dull inſipid way of writing prac- Have I made ſhake, and pluckt up by the ſpurs SPU'RRY. 2. .. | ſpergu Latin ] 5 — As "A 
tiled by many chymiſts. | ole. The pine and cedar. | | ' Shakeſpeare. | FSpurry ſeed is fown ti the lie cou 3 pi 

He put his band and beard in order, | To SPUR. S. a. [from the noun. . | firlt time in May, that it a 7 dower in in Summer, de 8 
The ſprucer to accoſt and board her. Hudibras. | 1. To prick with the ſpur; to drive with the ſpur. in Auguſt the leed is ripe f er June and July: wy gie 

He is Ta that he can never be genteel. Tatler. My friend, who always takes care to cure his. horle of | To SPURT, v. u. [See 0 SPIRT ] Tat inſooady, ral 

| 2 ; 2. makes a rage figure e gh» e ſtarting fits, ſpurred him up to the very ſide of the coach. ſtream. 223 2 J £0 By out with a gu da 

under his livery : can't he go /Þruce and clean? Arbutbnot. 1 | Addiſon. It fro 2 u 

To SPRUCE, v. a. [from the for To drets with affected 1 Your father, when he mounted, eh | 2 the . 8 Wes the e. the har 5 | 
neatnels. ö . ein' d em in ſtrongly, and he ſpurr d them hard. Dryd. | SFURWAVY. 2. . 20d row ' 4. MA denen, th 

SPRU'CEBEER. 2. ,. [from ſpruce, a kind of fir. ] Beer tinc- Who would be at t 4 Aa: learning, when he finds road; Mine alt er tar 29 Wee a brit | 

| tured with branches of fir. a I his ignorance is careſſed? But when you brow-beat and | SHUTATION. 2. f. [ ſputum, Latin Th "7E dr 

In ulcers of the kidneys ſprucebeer is a good balſamick. | maul them, ee them men; for though they have no! A moitt conſumption receives 12 * © ach of ſpitting, of 

. IKE 3 Arbutbnot.] natural mettle, yet, it they are /purred and kicked, they will | moiſt ſputation, or expectoration: a d OED lature tem: he 

SPRU'CELEATHER, 7. /. [Corrupted for Pruſſian leather. mend their pace, | | Collier on Pride. | dry cough. : | 'H one is cnoven by in Sou 

Gee Fra 2 N Ainfavorth, | 2. To inſtigate; to incite; to urge forward. I To SPU'T TER. v. . [ ute, Latin 7 59 on Confimit.oa, lo 

The leather was of Pruce. : Dryden's Fables. | Covers break not hours, . II. To emit moiſture in mall fiyin ee 4 SU 
SPRU'CENESS. #./. from ſpruce. ] Neatneſs withoutelegance. Unleis it be to come betore their time ; VEN” WS. If a manly drop or two Fall uon | 90 
SPRUNG. The preterite and participle paſſive of ſpring. So much they ſpur their expedition. Shakeſpeare. It ſcalds along my cheeks, like Ag" 4 1. 7 
| Tall Norway fir, their maſts in battle ſpent, | Let the awe he has got upon their minds be fo tempered | That, ſputt' ring in the ee 5 wood, 
And Engliſh oaks, ſprung leaks, and planks. oe | with the marks of good-will, that affection may pur them | | nn * ) 
1 he | Duden.] to their duty. Die oo, ters. | 3 out 5 n J. 1. 4 
Alott ſhe ſprung, and ſteer q to Thebes her flight. Pope. Love will not be ſpurr d to what it loaths, Shakeſp.| Poreſces the itorms impending i the ſk yy 6 
1 Who ſprung from kings ſhall know leſs joy than I. Pope. To SPUR. v. wn... 3 „ 5 When ſparkling lam 2 55 er; Ned 

Spur. 2. ,. Any thing that is ſhort and wil not eaſily bend, | 1. To travel with great expedition. I And in the ſockets el, bub * dans light advaree, 

SPUD. u. J A ſhort knife. Ka 1 With backward bows the Parthians ſhall be there, 3. To ſpeak haſtily and vbſcurely, as with th 1995 bY 
My love toSheelah is more firmly fixt, : | And, ſpurring from the fight, confeſs their fear: throw out the ſpittle by haſty Rainy © mouth fun z 
Than ſtrongeſt weeds that grow theſe {tones betwixt: A double wreath ſhall crown our Cztar's brows. Dryden. | A pinking owl tat Sutter at th fi c aſk ine ki Pl 

My ſpud theſe nettles from the ſtones can part, | 2. To prels forward. i . what ene 1 © ann Sr 1 wg anch alt ing hin $QL 

| No knite ſo keen to weed thee from my heart. Swift. Alcanius took th' alarm, while yet he le, They could aitherel {DE 1 y 5 rey IT L Eran, | vl 
SPU'LLERS of Yarn. n. ſ. Areſuch as are employed to lee that | And ſparring on, his equals ſoon o'erpals'd. Dryd. An. ſputtering at one another ö likes e n en. 
it be well ſpun, and fit for the loom. N Didt. Some bold men, though they begin with infinite ignorance | 8 1 25 927 9 n apples. | h 
SPUME. . /. [ puma, war. Foam; froth. - and errour, yet, by ſpurring on, refine themſelves. Grew. | Though he ſputter through a ſeſſion, 5 . 8 
M.,uterials dark and crude, | SPU'RGALLED. adj. [ſpur and gall.] Hurt with the (pur. | It never makes the leatt impreflion; 55 
Of ſpirituous and fiery ſpume, till touch d | I was not made a horiez © Whate'er he ſpeaks farmed | * 3. 1 
With heaven's ray, and temper'd, they ſhoot forth And yet I bear a burthen like an aſs, 70 SpU'TTER 1 PO 44 * HOT th 6. Far 
eee op'ning * e __ 3 Spurgall d and tir'd, by jaunting Bolingbroke. Shakeſp. | tation. V noiſe au- d. 
| aters frozen in pans, after their diſſolution, leave a froth | at! ſhall each /purgall'd hackney of the day, | | AE Vee 7 
and ſpume upon them, which are cauſed by the airy parts dif- Or each new ar go ſycophant, . 8 5 1 Obtenſag chars for abet he batch 5 

Jn. by the congealable mixture. Brown's Vulg. Errours. To break my windows, if 1 treat a friend. Pope. | And ſputt ring hen eee wee e | 

— SPUME. v. u. | ſpumo, Latin.] To foam; to froth. SPUR GB. 2. .. [eſpurge, Fr. ſpurgie, Dutch, from purgo, In the midſt of careſſis. and ${thout 2 are - 

pier 14 ſpumeus, Lat. from the noun.] Frothy;] Latin.] A plant violently purgative. Spurge is a general | incitement, to ſputter out the baſelt nee Fg 1 

d PU MY. anl. : „ name in Engliſh for all milky purgative plants. Skwuner. | SPU'TTERER. A. /. [from ſputter 1 One that ſputter hs a 

Ihe cauſe is the putrefaction of the body by unnatural The flower conſiſts of one leat, of the globous bell thape , | SPY. 2. /. { y/þ/o, Wellh ; /Þibn French; Aus 7 we * 

heat: the putrifying parts ſuffer a turgeſcence, and becoming cut into ſeveral moon-thaped ſegments, and encompaſied by | culator, Laun - It is ood oh 128 . pue, wn 15 N 

airy and ſpumous, aſcend into the ſurface of the water. Brown, | two little leaves, which ſeem to perform the office ct 2 flow- been in all ages a word b which hs ee ci fl 
Not with more madneſs, rolling from afar, | er- cup: the pointal is for the moſt part triangular, which | eye, has been expreſled: ? bk the Aris Eo 1000 fr 
| The ſpumy waves proclaim the wat'ry war; riſes from the bottom of the flower, and becomes a fruit of | bled to have but one eye, were ſo e competes lh / 

And mounting upwards with a mighty roar, = the ſame ſhape, divided into three cells, each containing an | among the nations of Caucaſus, ſtill Ggnifies , i N 

March onwards, and inſult the rocky thore. Dryden. | oblong ſeed. Every part of the plant abounds with a milky | i e nas been received from th old Abd oY $9 

The ſpumcus and florid ſtate of the blood, in paſſing | juice. There are leventy-one ipecies of this plant, of which guages for an ce, ſight, or oi 3 t 7 "One fort 
through the lungs, ariſes from its own elaſticity, and its vio- | wartwort is one. The firſt fort, called broad-leaved/purge, watch the condhet cn tibia of res 15 ſent to $3 s 
lent motion, the aerial particles expanding themſelves. is a biennial plant, and uſed in medicine under the name of intelligence in an enemy's camp or country Ts 

Coos” The arcs 1 8 Arbuthnot.] cataputia minor, The milky juice in theſe plants is uſed; © We'll hear poor rogues 3 

8 * e preterite and participle paſſive of pin. by tome to deſtroy warts; but particular care mould be taken. Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them too, 2. 
5 e nymph nor hun, nor dreſs d with artful pride; in the application, becaule it is a ſtrong caultick, Mil . And take upon's the myſtery of things 1 EF $01 
3 er veſt was gather d up, her hair was ty d. Addifen. | he leaves of cataputia, or ſpurge, being plucked &Þ-| As it we were God's ie e "Shakeſd Rug L. 90 
8 . 2. /. Lbongia, Latin. ] A ſponge. See SPONGE. | wards or downwards, pertorm their operations by purge or Spies of the Volt an „ . 
en he needs what you have glean'd, it is but tqueezing | vomit, is a ſtrange conceit, aicribing unto plants politional | Held mem chace, that I was forc'd to wheel 

* and, ſpunge, you ſhall be dry again. Shakeſp. Hamlet. | operations. Brown's Fuloar Erreurs. Three or four miles about. Shakeſpeare's Coriden. 
Conſidering the motion that was impreſſed by the painter's | SPURGE Laurel, or Megereon, u. ,. C Hel d Latin. Aj Every eee 1 ef by di 5 0 wp obs upon thee : 
hand upon the ſpunge, compounded with the ſpecifick gravity plant. | „ 7. by: 1. 3 * 1 ho polleſle by iligcat pie: bee 4 
of the ſpunge and the reſiſtance of the air, the ſpunge did me- The characters are: the flower conſiſts of one leaf; is, for- 0 D 1 come no /þy. | dar 
| ee ly and unavoidably move in that particular line of | the moſt part, tunnel-ſhaped, and cut into tour tegments; With purpoſe to explore 2 an. - 

7 * . „„ entley's Sermons, | from whole centre riſes the pointal, which atterwards be-“ The {ecrets of your realm Milton's Paradiſe Lf SW 

| ace 3 n. [Rather To ſponge.) To hang on others for COMER an as fruit, which is in ſome full of juice, but m| | Suck comme hed ; | l 
W . 4 ; Others is dry. ch is 41 5 sf Ik is : 8 i l $ 
TBB K of Bane ta 9 005 155 1 In cach is contained one oblong mw © " | Eb oy 2 none N iflu'd e a {Ds „ : 
e e Savi/t to Gay. | SPU'RIOUS, adj. L ſpurius, Latin.) ts Nothing en e tom redianteyesy” - - 
e aha u. f. [ ſpunge and houſe.] A houſe to | 1. Not genuine; counterfeit; adulte ine. | All they tubdue become their Dies: It | 
| 3 e e are taken betore commitment to priſon, where Tue coin that ſhews the firſt is generally rejeRed as ſpu- | Secrets, as choſen jewels 400 hs Ko N 
the bailiffs ſponge upon them, or riot at their coſt. rious, nor is the other eſteemed more authentick by the pre- | Preſented to obli 28 fair Vall. Ty 
| A bauiff kept you the whole evening in a /purginghouſe. | ſent Roman medaliſts. Addiſon on Italy. | O'er my men Fell een careful ſpieß, f I; 
Seer wats The | Swift, | It any thing elie has been printed, in which we really had To watch rebellion in their very eyes. Droit, h 
- adj. [from ſpunge.)J any hand, it is loaded with ſpurious additions. Sæoiſt. Theſe wretched ſpies of wit mult then confels, 
1. Full of ſmall holes, and ſoft like a (punge. 2. Not legitimate; baſtard. > | Tl k de 6 n e u ſelves the leſs. Unt 
Some Engliſh wool, ven d in a Belgian loom, Your Scipio's, Cziar's, Pompey's, and your Cato's : Th: 1 N le e 10 er 3 0 ee ſpies place 
And into cloth of ſpungy ſoftneſs made, I Theſe gods on earth, are all the / . La” : * I n — 5 4 un. 
Did into France or colder Denmark roam, = Of violated maids. . Addiſon's Cato 79 rr : ! 865 _—_ 
To ruin with worſe air our ſtaple trade. Dryden. | SPU'RLING. 1. .. [eſperlan, French. ] A ſmall ſca- fiſſi 1. To oa a 5 i 5/5 UH or in a ſtate of cones 
25 WELL, mound erat þ b 5 All- ſaints, do i tor porke ey, fowle, I ment; to oy. aj berg ono x 
NE, tere is no lady of more ſofter bowels,  _ For ſprats and ſpurlings tor your houle. Tuſer. Li ht hath no tongue, but is all eye; 
Morc ſuxgy to fuck, inthe ſenle.of tear....., Shakedeare. | To SPURB.. 9... {FRaprnSaxOn,) co - 12 er abbot e OB | 
+ aw Jove's bird, the Roman eagle, 9 d 1. To kick; to ſtrike or drive with the foot 5 This were th & tl 10 ald ſay . ! 
Li 9 * to this part of the Weſt, They ſuppos d I could rend bars of ſteel, | Thar dei well I fas would fay 4 2 : 
ere vaniſh'd -bei | : [Api . | . 8 7 ih. 

J. Dre en - W 8 3 beams. Shakeſp. Qmbeline. | And ſpurs in pieces poſts of adamant. Shakeſþ. Hen. VI. As tyger /þy'd two gentle fawns. 6 Mit 

„Wh, e Say my requelt's unjuſt, A countryman ſpiet a fnake under a hedge, half fro : 

e anpednd gs cr MITRE PS" And ſpurn me back ; but if it he not ſo, = | pode 0, Las. | 

PUNK 4 R FG Shakeſpeare. Thou art not honeſt. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | My brother Guyomar, methinks, I fy * ve 

XK. 2. J. Rotten wood; touchwood, See SPONK. You that did void your rh beard N * 4 onder in his 7, 8 
Io make white powder, the beſt way is by the powder of | And foot me as you 3 — . n ene wonder in hing where 155 

W willows ; punt, or touchwood prepared, any = per- Over your threſhold. Shakeſpeare's Merchant Venice ; noe ada wt EO NT IO | 

aps make it ruſſet. : Brown's Vulgar Errours. He in the ſurging ſmoke * - | 47 a ve 1 | 1 
SPUR. u. /. {ppuna, Saxon; ſpore, Danith, Lilandick, and Uplifted 9 1 2. 4 © dileover by ae nammatton. in an entall bos 

Butch; 2 Perun, French.] Uplifted urn 3 . = Milton. i He a wyer he has ſpied ſome defect in Daun fin 
1. A ſharp point fixed in the rider ng . „Do Wa r 2 5 5 5 olicitous are they to repair that errour. 5 

biz PEO ie hens Ty Oye s heel, with which he pris | To Fig a n juſtice to myſelf, : BY. 3. To ſearch or di Lover b artifice,  * ages Nuh 

He borrowing that homely armour for want of a better | Th il 0 rom my preſeace. Dryden's Don Sebaf. Motes ſent to ſþy out ſaazer, and took the V ; 
| hadcome upon the ſpur to redeem Philoclea's picture, C Or CR En En ares HTS 
'hether t litick be _ . ita He . is my nature's plague 
A horſe whereon the LAN ae doth ride, | : Then — | 2 5 ps. 1 1 0/2) ee eee bead e, 018k 
Who, newly in the ſeat, that it may know | . 1 and 2 . ae " ing ſand. Pope. Shapes faults that are not. Ay — (ent out for inte 
He can command it, lets it ſtraight feel the /pur, Shakeſp. When wild barbarians es ; uſt. P e. 271 BOAT. XN - aj: 5 
= ent (ex en e the Now they, who reach Parnaſſus lofty crown, wo: N * the colour of the ſea to ther . wha 
Was I for this entitled, Sir, F iftory of ; Turks. : MW _ pains to ſpurn ſome others down. P e. from being diſcovered, came from the * 5 
7 with raſty bond and ſur, 2 / TTT 333 (I pam et ines derived] 
or fame and honour to wage battle? ; 8 BEE 1. eathered; newly hatch es. . 
2. Inciteinent; inſtigation. N Wy met. „ N 1 nous aſk your e 75:41 Why muſtold — and they ſale, beth Kos 
Fr wre, I 4 e can move, unleſs there be ſome | What fafe 2 5 e ee 2 Boro ha eee 0 
a N . "T3 3 2. 3 * 
end, the defre whereo provoketh unto motion, how ſhould | By rule of knighthood, 1 dildain and ſpurn. Shakeſpeare. | 88 — e goes round. Net 
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A b 420 hter nor the wife were nice, 
85 1 warne we Youths began, Sim pledg'd it twice. 
+ Betterton. 


, A kind of ſofa or couch; a ſtuffed cuſhion. 
Watz nf large . you find her ſpread, | 


e upon a bed. Sao ift. 


Like a fat cor ith a heavy ſudden fall; plump and tat. 


SovaB. adv. 


ö d. E & X | ; 
* took the tortoiſe up into the air, and dropt him 


+, upon a rock, that daſhed him to pieces. I Efr. 
A doo Ren}. Lab and pie.] A pie made of many in- 
bellen I quabpie and Devon whitepot brings, 
Py pity Feans and bacon, food of kings. 15 King. 
75 $QUaB. D. u. To fall down plump or flat; to ſquelih or 
{quath. _ | 2 2 | 
'ap1SH., adj. [from ſquab.)] Thick; heavy; fleſhy. 
Gbr renlers them of a ſquabbiſb or lardy habit ont 
| Harvey. 
b SUA BBL FE. v. u. [kiabla, Swediſh. ] To quarrel ; to 
ebate peeviſhly ; to wrangle; to fight. low word. 
Drunk ? — ipeak parrot? and /quabble? ſwagger? Oh, 
thon invincible ſpirit of wine! Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
1 thought it not improper in a /quabbling and contentious 
e to detect the vanity of contiding ignorance. Glanwille, 
Ak there mult be diſputes, is not ſquaboling leſs inconve- 
vient than murder? 3 Collier on Duelling. 
The ſenſe of theſe propoſitions is very plain, though lo- 
icians might /qzabble a whole day, whether they ſhould 
* them os negative or affirmative. Mattis Logick. 
SQUA'BBLE. . . [from the verb.] A low brawl; a petty 


quarrel. JVC : 
In popular factions, e tools commonly begin 
the rabble, and cratty knaves reap the benefit. L Hſthange. 
1 man whoſe perſonal courage is ſuſpected, is not to 
drive ſquadrons before him; but may be allowed the merit 
of ſome ſquabble, or throwing a bottle at his neighbour's 
bad. on 5 i Ar buthnot. 
$QUa'BBLER. 1. /. from ſquabble.] A quarrelſoie tel- 

ow; a brawler. | | 

Abd. 1. .. Leſcadron, Fr. ſquadrone, Italian, from 
re 25 Fo „ „ 

A body of men drawn up ſquare. BY 
KAT Thoſe balf rooiiding guards 
Juſt met, and cloſing ſtood in ſquadron join'd. 
1. A part of an army; a troop. . G7: | 
Nothing he Moors were more afraid of, than in a ſet bat- 


Milton. 


tle to fight with ſquadrons coming orderly on. —Aelles. | 
: Then e en Atys, with Iulus bred, , 
Of equal age, the ſecond ſquadron led. Dryden. 


4. Part of a fleet, a certain number of ſhips. _ 
Rome could not maintain its dominion over ſo many 
provinces, without /guadronsready equipt. Arbulhnol. 
$QUA'DRONED. adj. [from ſq 
They gladly thither haſte z and ay A ghorr, 

Of quadron'd angels hear his carol tung. *. 
Sous Lip. adj. [ ſqualidus, Latin. j Foul ; naſty ; filthy. 

A doletul caſe deſires adoletul ſong, + 

Without vain art or curious compliments, Te, 
And fqualid fortune into baſeneſs flowing, 


Doth 1corn the pride of wonted ornaments. Spenſer, 

. _ Uncomb'd his Jocks, and /qualid his attire, | 
| Unlike the trim of love and gay deſire. Dryden. 
All theſe Cocytus bounds with /qualid reeds 
Withmuddy ditches, and with deadly weeds. Dryden. 


* ALL. v. n. { fquala, Swediſh.] To ſcream out as a 
child or woman frighted. 5 | 
In my neighbourhood, a very pretty prattling ſhoulder of 
veal /qualls out at the fight of a kniſe. Fßbpeclutor. 

put five into my coat pocket, and as to the ſixth I made 
a countenance as if I would 1a 
ſqualled terribly. | | Swift. 

Cornelius ſunk back on a chair; the gueſts ſtood aſto- 
niſhed ; the infant ſquœο u d. Arbulhuot and Pope. 

SQUALL, #./. [from the veib.] 5 3 

1, Loud fcream. 5 — 

Ihbere oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 
The ſhort thick ſob, loud ſcream, and ſhriller /quall, 


0 8 | Swift, 
2. Sudden guſt of wind. A fallor's word. 


SEER. 2. .. {fromſguall.] Screamer ; one that ſcreams. | 


Wan. 1. J. [Latin.] Coarſeneſs; naſtineſs; want of 
cleanlineſs and neatneſs. | | 
Take heed that their new flowers arid ſweetneſs do not as 
much corrupt as the others dryneſs and ſqualor. B. John. 
What can filthy poverty give elſe, but beggarys tulſome 
naltimeſs, fqualor, uglineſs, hunger, and thirſt ? Burton. | 
4 * LLY, adj. {from ſquall.) Windy; gulty. A ſailor's 
SET | | - 


nous. adj. | ſquameus, Latin. ] Scaly; covered with 
cales, 
The ſea was repleniſhed with fiſh, of the cartilaginous 
and /Juamoſe, as of the teſtaceous and cruſtaceous kinds. 
WP Woodward. 
Thoſe galls and balls are produced, in the gems of oak, 
anch may he called ſquamous oak cones. 
SANDER. v. a. eee, Teutonick. I 
. Toſcatter laviſhly ; to ſpend profuſely; to throw away in 


prodigality, 
e ſquander away ſome part of our fortune at play 
. | Atterbury. 
They often ſquander'd, but they never gave. Savage. 


Never take a- favourite waiting maid, to inſinuate how 
feat a fortune you brought, 82 little you are allowed 


„Tben, in plain proſe, were made two ſorts of men, 
To ſquander ſome, and ſome to hide agen. 
rue friends would rather ſee ſuch thoughts as they com- 
municate only to one another, than what they /quander 
about to all the world G | Pope. 
wuncertain it is, whether the years we propoſe to our- 
ſelves ſhall be indulged to us, Each w 4 i we ſhall 
N e power or even inclination to improve them better than 

1 7 we now ſquander away. | 
Jo ſcatter; to diſſipate; to diſperſe. 
e hath an argoſie bound to 


dies, and other ventures he hath 


The troops we ſquander'd fir ſt, again appear 
g 3 
From fey 8 and encloſe t ——4 Dryden. 
Ps He is a ſucceſsful warrior, 
pd has the ſoldiers hearts: upon the ſkirts | 
gon our ſquander'd troops he rallies. Dryden. 


Wa'\DERER. 2. from /quander.] A ſpendthritt; a 
2 3a — {rom /? 5 by ; 
. -My in their own keeping, teaches them from the be- 
\ Wang 0 FX goo and waſters. Locle. 
H Onan aq. wär, Welſh ; quadratus, Latin.] 
All red; ving right angles. | WA 
une doors and poſts were ſquare, with the windows. | 


vy ; Kings. 
The ar and air the varied form confound; * 
ſtraight looks crooked, and the ſquare grows round. 
TOE a right angle. 5 
1 br ee is for ſtriking lines ſquare to other lines 


. Strong; ſtout; well ſet. As, a ſquare man. 


on.] Formed into {qua- | 


Par. Loft. [ | 


eat him alive. The poor man | 


Derham. | 


Swift. | 


Pope. | 


Rogers. | 


ripolis, another to the In- | _ 
——.— Shake. 


3. Cornered; having angles of whatever content; as thtte 
lquare, five {quare. « 1 . 1 * 
Catching up in haſte his three ſyuare ſhield, 
And ſhining helmet; ſoon him buckled to the field. 
5 Spenſer. 
The claviele is a crooked bone, in the figure of an S, one 
end of which being thicker and almoſt three /quare, is in- 


4, Parallel; exactly ſuitable, 8 
She's a molt triumphant lady, if report be ſquare to her. 


6. Equal; exact; honeſt; fair. As, ſquare dealing. 
All have not offended; 
For thoſe that were, it is not ſquare to take A 
On thole that are, revenge; crimes, like to lands; 
Are not inherited. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
7. [In geometry. ] Square root of any number is that which, 
multiplied by itſelt, produces the ſquare, as 4 18 the ſquare 
root of 16; becauſe 4X4=16; and likewiſe 6 the /quare 
root of 36, as 6Xx6==36. + | 
SQUARE. #.f. [quadra, Latin.] 
it. A 8 with right angles and equal ſides. 
hen did a ſharped ſpire of diamond bright, 
Ten feet each way in ſquare appear to nie, 
Jultly proportion'd up unto his height, 


da tar as archer might his level ſee. _ Spenſer... 
© Rais'd of grafly turf their table was; nets 
And on her ample /quare trom fide to fide | 5 
All Autumn pid. . Milton. 


2. An area of four tides, with houſes on each fide. 


of the town. Addiſon's Remarks 01 Italy. 
3. Content ot an angle. : 
that ſubtendeth the right angle, is equal to thefquares which 
are made of the tides, containing the right angie. Brown, 
4. A rule or inſtrument by which workmen mealure or form 
their angles. 5 8 . 
5. Rule; regularity ; exact proportion; juſtneſs of workman- 
* or conduct. e e 
n St. Paul's time the integrity of Rome was famous : 
Corinth many ways reproved : ff 
out of fs. Hotter. 
The whole ordinance of that government was at firſt evil 
plotted, and through other overſights came more out of 
ſquare, to that diſorder which it is now come unto. Spenſ. 
] have not kept my quarez but that to come 
Shall all be done by th' rule. Sep. Auth. and Cleop. 


and rule as education, 
6. Squadron; troops formed ſquare. 
He alone 5 
Dealt on lieutenantry, and no practice had 
In the brave ſquares of war. wy 
Our (uperttuous dee and our peaſants, 
Who in unneceſſary action warm 
Ahout our 1 5 of battle, were enow _ | 
To purge this field of ſuch a hilding foe. Shakeſpeare. 
7. A ſquare number is when another called its root can be ex- 
| attly found, which multiplied by itſelf produces the ſquare, 
The following example is not accurate. = 28 
Advance thy golden mountains to the ſkies, 
On the broad bats of fifty thouſand rifles 
Add one round hundred, and if that's not fair,  _ 
Add fifty more, and bring it to a ſquare, Pope. 
8. Quaternion; number four... 5 
| I profeſs... | 
© Myſelf an enemy to all other joys 
| Which the molt precious ſquare of ſenſe poſſeſſes, 
And find J am alone ftelicitate CHEE Toe; 
In your love. 3 
9. Level; equality. 5 | f 
Men ſhould ſort themſelves with their equals; for a rich 


Ra 


11. Rule; conformity. A proverbial uſe. | 
I ſhall break no ſquares whether it be ſo or not. L' Eftrange. 
12. SQUARES go, The game proceeds, Cheſsboards being 
tull of ſquares. FN 
One frog looked about him to ſee how ſquares went with 
their new Blas: ; L' Eftrange. 
' To SQUARE. V. @. [quadro, Latin; from the noun. ] _ 
1. To torm with right angles. 7 7 : ; 
He employs not on us the hammer and the chizzel, with 
an intent to wound or mangle us, but only to ſquare and 
2. To reduce to a ſquare, . . 
Circles to ſquare, and cubes to double, 
Wou'd give a man exceſſive trouble. 
3. To meaſure; to reduce to a meature. _ 
| Stubborn criticks, apt, verge "nh : 
For depravation, to ſquare all the ſex _ 
By Creſld's rule. Mi, hakeſpeare's Troilus and Crefſida. 
4. To adjuſt; to regulate; to mould; to ſhape. 5 
; HEARS are _ 3 4-7 . | e 
Yet for this once, yea ſuperſtitiouſy, . 
I will beſquar'd Wy Tg 2 7 Winter's Tale. 
Ho trantickly i ſquare my talk! Shakeſpeare. 
Thou'rt ſaid to have a ſtubborn ſou], 


Prior. 


word and law, by the proportions whereof we are to ſuare 
our actions. 8 Decay of Piety. 


wiſeſt man in the world, becauſe he applied his ſtudies to | 
the moral part, the ſqugring men's lives. Hammond. 
His preaching much, but more his practice wrought; 
A living ſermon of the truths he taught; — 
For this by rules ſevere his life he 2 d, 


This muſt convince all ſuch who have, wo a wary 1. 
tion, preſumed to ſquare opinions by theirs, and have 
— — en their abhorrence of univerſity 
education. : PA KA _ Swoyft. 
5. To accommodate; to fit. f 
2 Eye me, bleſt Providence, and ſquare my trial! 
Tomy 1 ſtrength. | 5 Milton. 
in quartile. 1 5 
6." 0. Libra's.f 1 a crowd of foes prevails, _ 5 
The icy goat Ts park that 47 the ſcales. Creech. 
Some profeſſions can equally ſquare themſelves to, and 
tlirive under all revolutions of government. South's Serm. 
To 3 . 1. 1 15 N 0 
. it with; to WIL, 
? 75 I ſet them by the rule, and, as they ſquare, 
or deviate from undoubted doctrine, fare, —Dryden. 


* - 


ſerted into the firit bone of the tternon, Wijeman's Surgery, | 
| SQUA'RENESS. . .. [from ſquare.) The ſtate of being 


Shakeſpeare. 


The itatue of Alexander VII. ftands in the large ſquare | 


In rectangle triangles the ſquare whichis made of the ſide 


hey of Galatia much more | 


Nothing ſo much ſetteth this art of influence out of ſquare : 
Nals. 


| Shakeſpeare. ; 


| SQUAT. . /. A ſort of mineral. 


| 7 $QUEAK, . i, [ 


Shakeſpeare. | 


ſhall | 


man that converſes upon the ſquare with a poor man, 
certainly undo him. 4 I. Eſtrange. 
| We live not on the ſquare with ſuch as theſe, | 
Such are our betters on can better Pn: Dryden, 
10. Quartile; the aſtrological ſituation of planets, diſtant ninety | 
_ degrecs from each other, | 8 
. Jo th' other five | 
Their planctary motions, and aſpe&ts, _ | 
In ſextile, ſquare, and trine and * | 5 
Of noxious efficacy, ilton's Paradiſe Loft. 


taſhion our hard and ſtubborn hearts. Boyles Seraph. Love. 


The oracle was inforced to proclaim Socrates to be the | 


That all might ſee the doctrine which they heard. Dryd. | 


— j : —4 * ! 5 f 
Theſe marine bodies do not /quare with thoſe. opinions“ 
but exhibit phenomena that . them. bees d. 
2. Toquatitel; to go to oppoſite ſides. Obſolete. 
Are you ſuch tools | | 
To fhuare for this? would it offend you then Ko, 
That both ſhould ſpeed! Shakeſpeare's Titus Andreh. 
But they do ſqnare, that all their elves for fear 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide then; there. | Shake'>. 
ry ih ſhare. Race. 
This inſtrument is for itriking lines ſquare to other lines 
or ſtraight lines, and try the fquareneſs of their work. Moxon: 
Motion, ſquarenecfs, or any particular ſhape, are the acci- 
dents of bod A 1 Watts's Logic. 
SQUASH, wy (from gu. | 
1. Any thing fott and ealily cruſhed, | 
Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough for a 
boy; as a ſquaſh is before it is a peaſcod, or a coddling, 
when it is almoſt an apple. Shakeſpeare's Tawveljth Night. 
2. { Mefopepo.] A plant. 
, The characters are, it hath the whole appearance of a 
pumpion or gourd ; from which this differs in its truit, 
which is roundiſh, fleſhy; ſtreaked, angular, and for the molt 
part divided into five partitions, incloling flat ſeeds adhering 
to a ſpongy placenta. | | Millar. 
Squayh is an Indian kind of pumpion that grows . 
| e 17 . - Boyle; 
3. Any 551 unripe; any thing ſoft. In contempt. . 
„Hoy like I then was to this kernel, * 
This Jquah, this gentleman. Shakeſpeare's Ninter's Tale: 
4. A ſudden fall. FOOT © Soy pcs | 
| e ay = W l my ſhoulders, I ſhall throw down 
the burden with a /qzaſh among them. Arbuthnot. 
5. A N ſoft bodies f * F 
y fall was ſtoppe a terrible qu that ſounded 
louder than the 48 of Niagara. Valles Travels. 
To SQUASH. wv. @, To cruſh into pulp): I, 
To SQUAT. v. n. { quattare, Iralian, \ To ſit cowering; to 
ſit cloſe to the ground. Ws 3 N 
SQUAT. adj. [from the verb. | 
1. Cowering; cloſe to the ground. "= 
Him there they found, PR ery on: 


_ Squat like a toad, cloſe at the ear of Eve; | 
© Her deareſt comrades never caught her "ON 
Squat on her hams. | Swift. 


2. Short and thick; having one part cloſe to another, as thoſe 
of an animal contracted and cowering. 
The ſquill-inſe& is ſo called from ſome {imilitude to the 


ſquill-fiſh : the head is broad and ſquat. Crew, 
Alma in verſe, in proſe, the mind, 0 
N ado pen defin'd, N 
Throughout the body ſquat or tall, 
Is bona fide, all in all. „ Prior. 


. 1. J. | gs 
1. The poſture of cowering or lying cloſe. . 
A ititch-fall'n cheek that hangs below the jaw; _ 
Such wrinkles as a ſkilful hand would draw 
For an old grandam ape, when with a grace 
_- Shefits at /quat, and fcrubs her leathern face. 
2. A ſudden fall. _ 5 
Bruiſes, 2 and falls, which often kill others, can 
bring little hurt to thoſe that are temperate. Herbert. 


Dryden. 


The /quat conſiſts of tin ore and ſpar incorporated, 


8 |  Wordavard. © 
waka, Swediſh.]J  , © Re 
1. To ſet up a ſudden N cry ; to cry out with pain. 
2. To cry with a ſhrill acute tone. „ 

2 TH The ſheeted dead 9 EE 
Did /queak and gipber in the Roman ſtreets. Shakeſp. 


| Cart wheels ſqueak not when they are liquored. Bacon. 


| I fee the new Arion fail, 8 
The lute {till trembling underneath thy nail! TY 
At thy well ſharpen'd thumb from ſhore to ſhore, _ 
The trebles ſqueak for fear, the baſes roar. D 


at the ſqueaking of a fiddle and the thrumming of a guitar. 
BE +, | den's Spaniſh Friar. 
Who can endure to hear one of the rough old Romans 
ſqueaking through the mouth of an eunuch? Addiſon. 
Ho like brutes organs are to ours; 5 
They grant, if higher pow'rs think fit, 
A bear might ſoon be made a wit; | 
And that tor any thing in nature, 3 | 
Pigs might Jun love-odes, dogs bark ſatire, Prior. 
In florid impotence he ſpeaks, h RO” 
And as the prompter breathes, the puppet ſqueaks. Pope. 
Zoilus calls the companions of Ulyſſes the Jneaking J 
of Homer. | ope's 6%. 
3. To break ſilence or ſecrecy for fear or pain. 2 
It he be obſtinate, put a civil queſtion to him upon the 
rack, and he /queaks, I warrant him. ce peg Don Sebajt. 
SQUEAK. 7. /. [from the verb.] A fhrill quick cry a cry. 
of pain. „ FFF I 
28 f Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs, 
In panick horrour of purſuing dogs: 
With many a wp grunt and doleful ſqueak, | 
Poor ſwine ! as if their pretty hearts wou'd h EIT 
To SQUEAL., v. #. [ ſqwwala, Swediſh,] To cry with +Ohrill 
ſharp voice; to cry with pain, Squeak ſeems a ſhort ſudden 


cry, and nes a cry continued, 
SQUEA'MISH. aj. [for quazwmiſh or qualmifh, from 
qualm.) Nice; faſtidious; eafily diſguſted; having the 
ttomach eaſily turned; being apt to take offence without 
much reaſon, It is uſed always in diſlike either real or 
ironical, _ bk 

Yet, for countenance ſake, he ſeemed very Squeamiſh in 
reſpect of the charge he had of the Princeſs Pamela. Sidney. 


Mat hends no further than this world , Quoth he, that honour's very /queamijo, 
And Hauer thy life accordingly. "Shakeſpeare. | That takes a baſting for a blemuinz — 
God has deſigned us a meaſure of our undertakings ; his For what's more honourable than ſcars, 


Or {kin to tatters rent in wars?  Hudibras 
His mulick is ruſtick, and perhaps too plain, | 


The men of ſqueamiſh taſte to entertain, —Sokthern. 
It is rare to ſee a man at once ſueamiſb and voracious. 
| | South. 


There is no occaſion to oppoſe the ancients and the mo- 
 derns, or to be ſqueamiſh on either ſide. He that wiſely con- 
ducts his mind in the purſuit of knowledge, will gather what 
lights he can from either. Locks. 
SQUEA'MISHNESS, ». J. [from ſqueamiſh.) Niceneſs; de- 
licacy; faſtidiouſneſs. | | 
The thorough-paced politician muſt preſently laugh at the 


ſqueamiſbneſs of his conſcience, and read it another lecture. 


OLE Ssocutb' Sermons. 
Upon their principles they may revive the worſhip of the 
hoſt of Heaven; it is but conquering little N of 
ſtomach. _ ; Stilling fleet. 

To adminifter this doſe, fifty thouſand operators, conſi- 
dering the e of ſome ſtomachs, and the peeviſn - 
neſs of young children, is but reaſonable. Swift. 
To SQUEEZE. v. a. [cpifan, Saxon; ys-gaya/zu, Welſh.] 
1. Topreſs; to cruſh between two bodies. 

It is applied to the /queeting or preſſing of things down- 
wards,'as in the 2 for printing. Wilkins. 

The ſinking of the earth would make an extraordinary 


His deſcription ſquares exactly to lime. Weoodwward. 


&'c3, and try the ſquareneſs of their work. Moxon. 


4 


convulſion of the air, and that crack muſt ſo ſhake or 2 


Blunderbuſſes planted in every loop-hole, go off beni 


s QU 


the atmoſphere, as to bring down all the remaining vapours. 

| Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
He reap'd the product of his labour'd ground, 

And ſqueez'd the combs with golden liquor crown'd. 

7 Dryden. 


None acted mournings forc'd to ſhow, 
Or ſqueeze his eyes to make the torrent flow, Dryden. 
When Florio ſpeaks, what virgin could withſtand, 
If gentle Damon did not /queeze her hand? | 
2. To opprels; to cruſh; to harats by extortion. 
In a civil war people muſt expect to becruthed and ſqueezed | 
towald the burden. L' Ejtrange. 
3. To torce between cloſe bodies. „5 
Jo SQUEEZE. V. . | | 
1. To act or pals, in conſequence of compreſſion, 

A concave ſphere of gold filled with water and ſoldered 
up, upon preiling the ſphere with great force, let the water 
ſqueeze through it, and ſtand all over its outſide in multi- 
tudes of final] drops, like dew, without burſting or crack- 
ing the body of the gold. f Nexwton's Opticks, 

What crowds ot theſe, impenitently bold, 

In ſounds and jingling ſyllables grown old, 

Still run on poets, in a raging vein, SF 

Ev'n to the dregs and ſqueezmgs of the brain. 

2. To force way through clole bodies. 1 
Many a publick miniſter comes empty in; but when he 
has crammed his guts, he is fain to ſqueeze hard before he 

can get off. * L' Eftrange. 

' SQUEEZE, 1. ſ. [from the verb.] Compreſſion preſſure. 

IA ſubtile artilt ſtands with wond'rous bag, 

That bears impriſon'd winds, of gentler fort. 

Than thoſe that erit Laertes' ſon enclos'd: _ 
Peaceful they fleep; but let the tunetul ſqueeze 
Of lab'ring elbow rouſe them, out they fly RY 

Mꝗelodious, and with ſpritely accents charm, Phillips. 

$QUELCH. 1. J. Heavy fall. A low ludicrous word. Fe 
ele tore the earth which he had ſav d GX 

From ſquelchof knight, and ſtorm'd and rav'd. Hudibras. 
So ſoon us the poor devil had recovered the ſquelch, away 

be ſcampers, bawling like mad. | L* Eftrange. 

SqQu1B. 1. . [ ſchieben, German, to puſh forward. 'This 
etymology, though the beſt that I have found, is not very 

probable. ] 


1. A ſmall pipe of paper filled with wildfire, Uſed in ſport. 


The armada at Calais, Sir Walter Raleigh was wont 
prettily to ſay, were ſuddenly driven away with /quzos; for 
it was no more than a ſtratagem of fire-boats manleſs, and 

ſent upon them. SE 
Tue foreſt of the ſouth, compareth the French valour to a 


- fquib, or fire of flax, which burns and crackles tor a time, 


but ſuddenly extinguiſhes. Hobel! Vocal Forefjt. 
Lampoons, like A may make a preſent blaze; 
But time, and thunder, pay reſpect to bays. 
Fiurious he begins his march, | 
Drives rattling o'er a brazen arch; 
With fquibs and crackers arm'd to throw 
Among the trembling crowd below. 
2. Any petty fellow. RS, 
Aſked for their paſs by every ſquih, 185 
That liſt at will them to revile or Ini. Sþ 
The /qutbs, in the common phraſe, are called libellers. 
Saul. x. J. [ ſquilla, ſcilla, Latin; ſquille, Fr. 
1. A plant. POD | | 


It hath a large acrid bulbous root like an onion ; the leaves, 


are broad; the flowers are like thoſe of ornithogalum, or the 


ſtarry hyacinth: they grow in a long ſpike, and come out 


| before the leaves. | : 
Seed or kernels of apples and pears put into a ſquill, which 
is like a great onion, will come up earlier than in the earth 
itſelf. EY 
Twill down like oxymel of /quills. 
: he ſelf ſame atome 
Can, in the trufle, furniſh out a feaſt; _ 
And nauſeate, in the ſcaly /quzll, the taſte. 

3. An inſet. 


The ſquill-inſeR is ſo called from ſome ſimilitude to the | 


uill-fil, in having a long body covered with a cruſt, com- 
_ Pole of ſeveral rings: the head hroad and ſquat, Grew, 
-SQUINANCY. 4. 5 [/quinance, ſquinancie, Fr. ſquinatia, 
Italian. ] An inflammation in the throat; a quiniey. 
whereby it ſcemeth to have a mollifying and __ vir- 
tue. 5 Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
In a ſjuinaucy there is danger of ſuffocation. Wiſeman. 
SQUINT. adj. Td quinte, Dutch, oblique, tranſverſe.) Look- 
ing obliquely ; Iooking not directly; looking ſuſpiciouſly. 
Where an equal poiſe of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is | 
That I incline to hope rather than fear, 45 
And gladly baniſh fruit ſuſpicion. Milton. 
Jo SQUINT. wv. #. To look obliquely ; to look not in a di- 
rect line of viſion. | | 
Some can ſquirt when they will; and children ſet upon a 
table with a candle behind them, both eyes will move out- 
wards, as affecting to ſee the light, and ſo induce /qu/zting. 
2 | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Not a period of this epiſtle but ſquirts towards another 
over againſt it, 2255 Pope. 
To SQUINT. v. a. : : : 
1. To form the eye to oblique viſion. _ 
This is the foul Flibertigibbet; he gives the web and 
pin, /quints the eye, and makes the hairlip. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To turn the eye obliquely. 
Perkin began already to ſuint one eye upon the crown, 
and another upon the ſanctuary. Bacon Henry VII. 
| 9 adj. e and eye.] 
1. Having the fight directed oblique. | 
He was ſo ſquinteyed, that he ſeemed 3 to look up- 
on them whom he beheld. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turk; 
2. Indirect; oblique; malignant. 
This is ſuch a falſe and ſqurnteyed praiſe, 
Which ſeeming to look upwards on his glories, 
Looks down upon my fears, | 
SQuIXTIFE'GO. adj. Squinting. A cant word, 
” The timbrel and the dal o maid 
Of Ifis awe thee ; leſt the gods for fin, 5 
Should with a ſwelling droply ſtuff thy ſkin. 
To SQUI'NY. v. n. To look aſquint. A cant word. 
| I remember thine eyes well enough : 
Doit thou ſquiny at me ? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
SQuIRE. u. /. [Contraction of eſquire; eſcuyer, French, See 
SQUIRE. | 
1. A See next in rank to a knight. 
| e will maintain you like a gentlewoman.— Ay, that I 
will, come cut and long tail under the degree of a ſquire. 


a : Shakeſpeare. 
The reſt are princes, barons, 1 quires, 
And gentlemen of blood. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


2. An attendant on a noble warriour. 
Old Butes' form he took, Anchiſes /quire 
Now left to rule Aſcanius. 
Knights, ſquires, and ſteeds muſt enter on the itage, Pope. 
3. An attendant at court. 
| Return with her 


Bacon's War with Spain. 


Denham. 


Pope. | 


Pope. | 


Garth. | 


the 


Dryden. | 


Dryden's Hu. 


| SQUIRT. 7. . [trom the verb.] 
1. An inſtrument by which a quick ſtream is ejected. 


| To STAB. v. a. [/flaven, old Dutch.) 
1. To 3 a 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. | 
Roſcommon. | 


That forms above, and earthquakes under ground 
Break not the 1 | Blackmore. 
| e began to try N : 
| This and that hanging ſtone's fabiltty. Cotton. 
2. Fixednels; not fluidity. A | 
Since fluidneſs and „ability are contrary, 8 we may 
conceive that the firmneſs or ſtability of a body conſiſts in 


SQUI'RREL, #. /. [ eſcurueil, French; ſciur us, Latin. A imall 


2, A (mall | ; : : WW : 
Water thoſe with ſquirts of an infuſion of the medicine in | 


SQUIRTER. 2. /. 


f , Bae | G61lity of the figure is by the ſame leſſened. 
It is uſed for ſuinancies and inflammations of the throat; 


3. Strong; fixed in tate. 


N v. n. { flabulo, 


2. Steadineſs; conſtancy ; ſtability, 


To knee his throne, and ſpuire-like penſion beg, 
To keep bale lite a- foot. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


animal that lives in woods, remarkable for leaping from tree 
to tree, | 
One chanc'd to find a nut, 

In the end of which a hole was cut, 

Which lay upon a haze]-root, 
There ſcatter'd by a ſquirrel: 

Which out the kernel gotten had; | 

When quoth this tay, Dear queen be glad, 

Let Oberon be ne'er ſo mad, 

I'll ſet you ſafe from peril. 


certain etymology, 
Sir Roger ſhe mortally hated, and uſed to hire fellows to 
quirt kennel water upon him as he paſled along. Arbuthnot. 
0 SQUIRT, v. . To prate; to let Hy. Low cant. 
ou are ſo given to ry ng up and down, and chatter- 
ing, that the world would ſay, I had choſen a jack-pudding 
for a prime miniſter. I £'Eftrange. 


He with his /quzrt-fire cou'd diſperſe | 
. Whole troops. Hudibras. 
There is war declared by a lord; his weapons are a pin to 
ſcratch, and a Py ts to beſpatter. | Pope. 
uick ſtream. 
dunged water. | | Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
[from ſquirt.) One that plies a ſquirt. 
The ſquirters were at it with their kennel water, for they 
were mad tor the loſs of their bubble. 


inted weapon. 
e't lawful, that I invocate thy ghoſt, 
To hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 
Wife to thy Edward, to chy flaughter'd fon 3 | 
Stabb'd by the felt tame hand that made theſe wounds. 
ns: | | | Shakeſpeare. 
Thou hid'ſt a Funn in my thoughts, 
Which thou haſt whetted on thy I cart, E 
 Tofiabat my frail lite. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Ro; - None ſhall dare 5 
With ſhorten'd ſword to ſtab in cloſer war; 
But in fair combat fight. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Killing a man with a ſword or a hatchet, are looked on 
as no diſtinct ſpecies of action; but if the point of the {word 
firſt enter the body, it paſſes for a diltinke ſpecies where it 
has a diſtinct name; as in England, where it is called fabbing. 


Locle. 
ü [Piorcius, think thou ſeeſt thy dying brotber | 
Waller. | Stabb'd at his heart, and all beſmear'd with blood, 
ne Storming at thee! Addiſon's Cato. 
3 . * _—_— mortally or arp anos, FOO TS 
[i le ſpeaks poniards, and every word labs. Shakeſpeare. | 
Sqavift. | 5 What tears will then be edi! Pp — 
| Then, to compleat her woes, will I eſpouſe 1 
Hermione :—'twill fab her to the heart! A, Phillips, | 
enſer. STAB. u. ſ. [from the verb.] „ 
1. A ſtab or wound with a ſnarp- pointed weapon. 
. The elements _ | 
[Of whom your {words are temper'd, may as wel! 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemockt at fabs _ 
Kill the ſtill cloſing waters. _ Shakeſpeare, 
Rs Cleander, VVV 
- Unworthy was thy tate, thou firſt of warriours,  _ 
Millar. To fall beneath a bale aſſaſſin's fab, _ Rowe. 
2. Adark jury's a ſly miſchief, _ _ 
3. A ſtroke; a blow. _ 5 . . 
He had a ſuitable ſcripture ready to repell them all; every 


ab te a temptation. 
| 8 + South's Sermons, 
STA'BBER, #, /. [from ab.] One who ſtabs; 


pertinent text urged home being a direct 


firmnels ; act of making firm. 


STABILITY. a. /. [ flabilite, Fr. trom flabilitas, Latin.] 

1. Stableneſs; ſteadineſs; ſtrength to ſtand. 
By the ſame degrees that either of theſe happen, the 14 
Tempe. 


Theſe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 
Theile ribs robuſt and vaſt in order join'd, Hae 
Such ſtrength and ſuch fability impart, 


this, that the particles which compole it do fo reſt, or are in- 
tangled, that there is among them a mutual coheſion. Boyle, 
3: Firmneſs of able, r 3 5 1 | ” 
TA'BLE. adj. | ftable, Fr. ſtabilis, Latin.] 
1. Fixed; ala Lf ſtand. f | 
2. Steady; conſtant ; fixed in reſolution or conduct. 
It man would be unvariable, | | 
He muſt be like a rock or ſtone, or tree; 
For ev'n the perfect angels were not ſtable, 


But had a fall more deſperate than we. Davies. 
He perfect, fable; but imperfect we, 
Subject to change. Dyqden's Knight's Tale. 


This region of chance and vanity, where nothing is fable, 
nothing equal; nothing could be offered to-day but what 
to-morrow might deprive us of. Rogers's Sermons. 
STABLE. u. Ke Latin. ] A houſe for beaſts. 
I will make Rabbah a fable for camels. Ezra, xxv. 5. 
mn Latin.) To kennel; to dwell as 
8. ; 
3 In their palaces, 
Where luxury late reign'd, ſea- monſters whelp'd 
And fabled. Milton. 


STA'BLEMAN. F tends in the ſtable. 


the fableboy. 


I would with jockeys from Newmarket dine, 
And to rough riders give my choiceſt wine; 
I would careſs ſome * of note, | 
And imitate his language and his coat. 
STA'BLENESS. u. ſ. from fable.] 
1. Power to ſtand. 


Bramfton. 


The king becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, fableneſs, 
Bounty, perſev*rance, I have no reliſh of mw ; 
a 
STA'BLESTAND. 2. /. In law.] Is one of the four evidences 
or preſumptions, whereby a man is convinced ta intend the 
ſtealing of the king's deer in the foreſt : and this is when a 


I could as well be brought 


Drayton. | 
To SQUIRT. v. a. To throw out in a quick ſtream. Ot un- 


Arbuthnot, | 


f a privy mur- 
erer. | a | Re 

STABILIMENT. x. /. [from flabilis, Latin.] Support; | 
They ſerve for rr ory gh ago and ſhade. Derb. | 


STA'BLEBOY, OA det boy, or man.] One who at- 
As ſoon as you alight at the inn, deliver your horſes to 


Swift. 
If the gentleman hath lain a night, get the fablemen 1 | 
the ſcullion to ſtand in his way. Sai Direct. to the r, 


care. 


„ 
ſtanding cloſe by a tree with greyhounds in a lea) math 1 


couples with her. 


To STA'BLISH. v. a. [eftablir, Fr. flabilis, Latin.) Tg. 


bliſh; to fix; to ſettle, 
hen ſhe began a treaty to procure, 
And. ſtabliſb terms betwixt both their requeſts, g 
And 94% 00 of our Chriſtian blood, . 
nd ſlabliſb quietneſs on ev'ry fide. Shake a 
Comfort your hearts, and ftabliſh you in airy in: 
Poor hereticks in love there be, ; bg. ü. 1. 
Which think to fabliſh dangerous conſtancy ; 
* 1 Pax ge them, ſince you will be ty . 
ou true to them who're falſe to vou. 

o David, fabliſh'd as the days of heav'n. Mitt 
8 1. , [facea, Italian. ! ; 2 
I. arge quantity of hay, corn, or wood 
6 n MOEN „ upregularly 


Againſt every pillar was a fack of billets ; 
hei ht, which the watermen = bring wood Homes 5 See 
laid there © 


* Bacon s Natural Haus, 
Wile the marquis and his ſervant on foot were 2 N 


the kid — the ack, the prince from horſcback Kalle lum 
with a piſtol. Motton ä 
While the cock 5 IO. 


To the flack or the barn-door | | 
Stoutly ſtruts his dame before. Mite 
Stacks of moiſt corn grow hot by fermentation, Neat. 
| An inundation, ſays the fable, =: 
O'ertlow'd a farmer's barn and ſtable; 
Whole ricks of hay and facks of corn 
Were down the ſudden current borne, ' Sevi 
A number of chimneys or funnels ſtanding together. ; 
A maton making a tack of chimneys, the foundation of 
6 15 houſe ſunk. j Wiſeman's 1 
0 STACK, v. &, [from the noun.] To pile 1 
RS. - IEG 1 a 
So likewiſe a hovel will ſerve for a room, 
Jo lack on thepeale. | _ © Taſer 
The prices of flacking up of wood I ſhall give you. 


| | | 1 
| STACTE, n. ſ. An aromatick; the gum that diſtils 1 berg 
tree which produces ER AI oo 


2, 


Take tweet ſpices, flacte, and galbanum. Exad. xxx, 
STADLER. u. /. e » Saxon, a eee | 
1. 2 thing which ſerves for ſupport to another, 
2. A flaff; à crutch. | 6 
He cometh on, his weak ſteps governing 
And aged limbs on cypreſs fladle ſtout, 
And with an ivy twine his waiſt is girt about. Fair & 
3. A tree ſuſfered to grow for coarle and common ules, a 
poſts or rails. Of this meaning I am doubtful. 
Leave growing for fladdles the likelieſt and beſt, 
Though teller and buyer diſpatched the relt. Tuſer, 
Coppice-woods, it you leave in them ftad{les too thick, 
will run to buſhes and briars, and have little clean under. 
wood, 5 hacu. 


Io STA'DLE. . a. I from the noun.) To furniſh with _ 


Firſt fee it well fenced, ere hewers begin; 
Ihen ſee it well fadled without and ve: oa Tuſer, 
STA'DTHOLDER. 7. . [adi and houden, Dutch. ] Thectuf 
magiſtrate of the United Provinces. | 


STAFF . 2, ſ. plur. ftaves. [prexp, Saxon: faf, Daniſh; of, 


Dutch. | 


| x. A flick with which a man ſupports himſelf in walking, 


| It much would pleaſe him, 
IThat of his fortunes you would make a ff 
To lean upon, Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleyatre, 
Grant me and my people the benefit of thy chaſtiſements, 
that thy rod as well as thy /aff may comfortus, K. Chen, 
Is it probable that he, who had met whole armies in batte, 
| ſhould now throw away his faff, out of fear vi a op. 


4 
» 


2. A prop; a ſupport. _ ST | 
Hope is a lover's Haff; walk hence with that, 
And manage it againit -teſpairing thoughts. = Stakep. 
The boy was the very aß of my age, my 2 


the handle of an edyel 


3. A ſtick uſed as a weapon; aclub; 
Co ly includes the notion a 


or pointed weapon. A club proper 
ae and the ay of length. 85 ' 

I. cannot ſtrike at wretched kernes, whoſe arms 
Are hir'd to bear their faves. Shakeſpeare's Mach. 
He that bought the {kin ran greater rilque than tothe 


that ſold it, and had the worſe end of the faf. * 


With forks and fawes the felon they purliue. 
4. Any loog piece of wood. ; 
lle forthwith from the glitt'ring faf unfurl'd 
Th' imperial enſign. = 3 Major 
To his ſingle eye, that in his forehead glar'd 
Like a full moon, or a broad burniſh'd ſfeld, 
A forky flaff we dext'rouſly apply'd, 
Which in the ſpacious ſocket turning round, 
Scoopt out the big round gelly from its orb. 4% 
2a pen office; a badge 5 oy Re 
ethought this Haff, mine office-badge! p 
Was ws, in — Shateſp. Hey Vl 
All his officers brake their faves; but at therretw? l 
Haves were delivered unto,them. Hayward on 2 7 
6. [Stef, Iſlandick. ] A ſtanza; a ſeries of 1 6 cage 
poſed, lo as that, when the ſtanza is concluded, 
order begins again. 2 1 
S Found out that no kind of faff is W 
heroick poem, as being all too lyrical; yet thous be affects 
in couplets, where rhyme is freer from conſtraint, D 
half verſes. ——— bſolete. 
STA'FFISH. adj. {from flaf.] Stiff; harſh. 0 4 mph, 
A wit in youth not over dull, heavy, Knott) 09, fe 
but hard, tough, and though ſomewhat faſt * 
learning and whole courſe of living, provet we 


gl 
STA'FFTREE, 7. /. A ſort of ever green privet. The mak 
STAG. n. ſ. [Of Aale word I find no derivation.) Tit 
red deer; the male of the hind. | 
To the place a poor ſequeſtred fags 
That from the hunter's aim had ta en 2 . fil: 
Did come to languiſh. Shaleſpeare i A 
The ſwift fag from under groun ils 
Bore up his branching head. Ml > auge, 
Th' inhabitants of ſeas and ſkies lh 2 Dt 
And fiſh on 8 and flags in air ſhall rang 
e la . 
Hears his own feet, nd thinks they foundlike mt, 
_ Po fears 7 hind 5 wil o'ertake his _ 
A. . le e, renc . . 4% 
1. A floor nA 3 on which any ſhow 2 
2. The theatre; the place of ſcenick enterta 
223 5 food do't you then, 
rave pluſh and velvet men : lothes 
Can 7050 on ort; and, ſafe in your flag? 
2: — e. vous yo, oaths, <a Ben. jo 
agers and the fage wrights too, .. crept outs, 
Thoſe two Mytilene brethren, baſely be. Hanne 


5 


man is found at his ſtanding in the foreſt with a croſs bow 
bent, ready to ſhoot at any Fer ; or with a long bow, or elſe 


tall galliot unto the majeſty of great bis... 


{lip. 
; G 
1 Il keep my fableſiand where 1 lodge my wife, Tlie 


ym | 


t, 
bal. 


28 T A 
u tul changes and chances of theſe worldly things, 
\ NO. Jan fd it tife lite of man were — — 
„more cet tamtzg than a, 

I maintain, againlt the enemies ot the ffage, that patterns 
of pitt , decently repreſented, may ſecond the precepts, Dyyd. 
Ie Hoe Livius Andronicus was the firſt. „lage player in Rome. 

Ps Dryden's Fuwvenal, Dedication, 


as age players or actors. . thnot on' Cons. 
. Any lace where any thing is publickly tranſacted or per- 
oh. | ; BAS b CY 
When we are born, we cry that we are come 
Io this great Hage ot fools,  Shakejp. 
A place in which reſt is taken on a journey; as much of a 
wurney as is performed without intermiſſion. [ Statio, Lat.] 
| 11 (hall put you in mind where it was you promiſed to ſet 
out, or begin your firſt. age; and beſeech you to go betore 
me my guide. | Hammond Prat. Gatech. 


From thence conjpell'd by craft and age, 
"She makes the head her latelt/age. gal 5 
Bu opening a pallage from Muicovy to China, and mark- 
ing theleveral ftagesz1t was a journey ot lo many days. Baker, 
x iingle ſtep of gradual proceſs. a 
5 The changes and vicifhiiudes in wars are many; but chiefly 
in the ſeats or tages of the war, the weapons, and the manner 
| * Bacon Eſſays. 


1 


of the condu et. 


ages ot this life ſhould be all ſmooth and even. Atterbury, 
+ Fo propare the ſoul to be a At inhabitant of that holy place 
is whieh we. aſpire, is to be brought to perfection by gradual 
advances through ſeveral hard and laborious tages of dilci- 
plinc. R EKRogerss Sermons. 
P | : | ; a 
The firſt age. of healing, or the diſcharge of matter, is 
by ſurgeons called digeſtion, - | _ Sharp's Surgery. 
. SAGE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To exhibit publickly. 
bees 5 I love the people; | 


But do not like to flage me to their eyes: | N e 


Though it do well, L do not reliſh Well! 1 
Their loud applauſe. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
et The quick comedians | 
Extemp'rally will age us, and preſent. 
Our Alexandrian revels. 
"$7x'GECOACH. 1. . (Hage and coach.) A coach that keeps 
its tages; a coach that paſſes and repaſſes on certain days 
for the accommodation of paſſengers. „ 
The ſtory was told me by a. prieſt, as we travelled in a 
agecoach. 14 
When late their miry fades flagecoaches ſhow, . 
And their ſtiff horſ-s through the town move flow, 
Then let the prudent walker ſhoes provide. 


. 


Gay 


STA'GEPLAY, 7. /. | flage and play.] Theatrical entertain. 


nent. i 
This rough-caſt unhewn poetry was inſtead of fageplays 
for one hundred and twenty years. Dryden's Fuv. Dedicat, 
STA'GER, u. ſ. [from flage.] | 
1. A player. 5 | 
| You ſate in your Rage clothes, 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, 
The flagers and the ſtage wrights too. 


- perſen of cunning. 
I've heard old cunning flagers 
Say, fools for argument-ule wagers. 
One experienced /tagzr, that had baffled wo traps and 
Hicks before, diſcovered the plot. [ Eftrange.' 
Some flagers of the wiſer ſort . 

Made all theſe idle wonderments their ſport: 
But he, who heard what ev'ry fool could ſay, 
Would never fix his thought, but trim his time away. 


ER 


| One cries out, theſe fagers 
Come in good tj 
Be by a parton cheated ! 
Had you been cunning. agen, 
You might yourſelves be treated 
By captains and by majors. PT 
STAGEVIL, #. J. A diſeaſe in horſes. - 
STA'GGARD, 2. J. [from flag. ] A four year old tag, Ainſw, 
0STA'GGER. v. x. [ faggeren, Dutch. 
1. Tofeel; not to ſtand or walk ſteadily. . 
He began to appear ſick and giddy, and to fagger þ er 
5 oyle. 


Sabiſt. 


which he fell down as. dead. | 
_ He ſtruck with all his might 
Full on the helmet of th unwary knight: 


Ln 


"i 
hem revelling the Tentyrites invade, 
By giddy heads and Haggering legs betray'd : i 
dtrange odds! where cropfick drunkards mutt engage 
n hungry foe. | -  Tate's Juvenal. 
The immediate forerunners of an apoplexy are a vertigo, 
ering, and loſs of memory. "Ph Arbuthnot. 
. 10 faint; to begin to give way. 


The enemy flaggers: if you follow your blow, he falls at 

Jour feet; but if you allow him reſpite, he will recover his 

deb. | 5 85 Addiſon. 

5 To elitate; to fall into douht; to become leſs contident or 
crmined- 1 2 25 SS pic | 


A man may, if he were feartul, fagger in this attempt. 
2 f | Frags. 445 
pe fla ered not at the promiſe of God through unbelief; 
on was krong in faith. . om. Iv. 20. 
| 2 means to fortify belief are experience, reaſon, and 
upan reaſon, or experience, will /agger. 
No e to FA RS 
icht opinions, like theſe Epicures;. 
For ſo their agg ring thoughts are comforted, 
And other mens allent their doubt atlures, Davies. 
thou confidently depend ou the truth of this, without 
any doubting or ſtaggering, this will be accepted by God. 


Bacon. 


F But Jet it inward fink and-drown my mind: 
T, 150 ſhall want its triumph: I begin 
ner Nees 22 l prop myſelf within. 
: 8 to ſtagger; to make to reel. 
Th hat hand ill burn in never-quenching fire, | 
1.70 at flaggers thus my perſon. _ Shake. Richard II, 
| Rocks to alarm; to make leſs ſteady or confident. 

B. Me queition did at firit fo fagger me, | 
Ws a ſtate of mighty mom̃ent in't. Shak, Hen. VIII. 
bene prince fails in honour and juſtice, tis enough to 

70 * people in their allegiance. L'Eftrange. 
ſelf 4 Geyer will read the ttory of this war, will find him- 

pact fla od ed, and put to a kind of riddle. =Hoxwel, 
ing lodged with the belemnites, ſelenites, and 
natural foſſils, it was enough to fagger a ſpectator, 
© him ready to entertain a be 


sragakgs r | 
* A . fro N 2 
e ned 


\ 


Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleopatra. 


than a fage play. Knoltes Hiſt. of the Turks. 


- Knights, ſquires, and ſteeds, mult enter on the fage. - 


; | OY Fope.” 
= A mong Daves, who exerciled polite arts, none ſold fo Gr 


King Lear. 


Oar next Hage brought us to the mouth of the Liber. Add/. | 


Prior. 


We mult not expect that our journey through the leveral | 


Addijon. ; 3 


Ben. Jobnſon. | 
. One who has long acted on the {tage of life; a practitioner; | 


Fo as: | | 


Dryden. | 


time to make anore work for wagers. Dryd. | 


Die. | 


was the wound; he fagger'd with the blow, Dryd. | 


ority : of thele the moſt potent is authority; for belief 


Hammond. 
Dryden. | 


I That mount the Capitol. 


lief that theſe were fo |. 
Mood ward. 


| | 
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J will throw thee from my care for ever 
Into the Aaggers, and the careleſs lapſe 


out motion or ventilation. 


„ 


agitated; not flowing; not running. 


Should it be Haguant in its ample ſeut, 
The tun would through it (read 


leis; to have no courſe or ſtream. 


Where creeping waters ooze, 
Where marthes Agi. h 1 
STAG NATION. . / (from flagnate.] Stop of cour 


tion of motion. 


Bchold, where e'er this active vapour flies, 
It drives the clouds, and agitates the ſkies: 
Ibis trom fagnation and corruption ſaves 


Put thyſelf . 
Into a haviour of leſs fear, ere wildneſs 
Vanquiſh my „alder lenſes, 
This ſeems to our weaker view, 
O'erlaid with black Haid wiſdom's hue. 


gular; compouled z not wild; not volatile. 


all the quarters ot the land. 


ſiſts of ſober and /aid perſons. 


ty; contrariety to wildneſs. 


lobriety of age be wanting. 


Rung Gwyar or Gnawd, | 
Afar lacnatul. 
1. To blot; totpot; to maculate. 
Lend me a looking-glalsz —».. 
If that her breath will milt or ain the ſtone, 
Why then ſhe lives. 
5 From the gaſh a ſtrem 
His armour Hain d, ere while fo bright. 


. * 


2. To diſgrace ; to ſpot with guilt or. infam 


[Sraix. 2. ſ. {trom the verb. 
1. Blot; ſpot; diſcoloration. 


or death itlelf can wholl 


_ Thereliques of inveterate vice they wear, 


ſhew themſelves in clouds of a different ſituation. 
Swift trouts diverſify'd with crimſon flatns, 
And pikes, the tyrants of the wat'ry plains. 


2. Taint of guilt or infamy. EI . TT: 2 
| To ſolemn actions of royalty and juſtice their ſuitable or- | - 
" naments are a beauty: are they only in religion a fa 


rely. 


ed it a fain upon them for want of merit. 
3. Cauſe of reproach ham. 


of all womankind. 


blots. Es 333 
STAINLESS. adj. [from flain.] 
1. Free from blots or ſpots. _ | 
The phenix wings are not ſo rare 

For faultleſs length and fainieſs hue. 

2. Free from lin or reproach. g. 
5 Is cannot love him; ; 5 
Yet I ſuppoſe him virtuous, know him noble, 


STAIR. 2. / | rexzen, Sax. fteghe, 
\ uppe 


one flight of ſteps. | WEE b 
A Da builder to a high tower will not make 


{teepneſs be the more inſenſible. 


As flairs of fand, wear yet upon their chins 
Abt beards of Hercules and trowning Mats! 
Slaver with lips as common as the fairs 


I would have one only goodly room above 
forty foot high. . 


villains to execute the murder. 


through cach other's quarters: 
— Phe flairs were füch as whereon Jacob ſaw 


Satan now on the lower Hair, 
That ſcal'd by ſteps of gold to heav 'n gate, 
Looks dowh with wonder at the ſudden view 
Of ail this world. IS 


Trembling he ſprings, _ 
As terror had increas'd his feet with wings; 


Nor ſtaid for fairs; but down the depth he threw 


lar, ele paſt cure of the fives, ſtark ſpoil'd with the |- 
Kerker 45 Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. | 


acon's 


There being good fairs at either end, they 22 


Mis body: on his back the door he drew... D 


STA'GNANT. adi. { flagnans, Lat.] Motionleſs; till; not 
What does the tivod from putrefaction keep? ; 
deltru&ive heat. Black. 


"I'was owing to this hurry and action of the water that the 
ſand now was cait into layers, and not to a regular ſettlement, | 


from a water quiet and ftagnapt, Woodward, 
Immur'd and buſied in perpetual floth, | 
That gloomy lumber of the ffagnant ſoul, Irene, 


To STA'GNATE. D. u. | flagnum, Lat.] To lie motion- 


le; 


Shakeſpcare”s Cymbeline 5 


Milton. 
I ſhould not be a perſuader to them of ſtudying much in 

the Spring, atter three years that they have well laid their 
grounds; but to ride out, with prudent and aid guides, to 
| Milton on Education. 
I am the more at eaſe in Sir Roger's family, becauſe it con- 
3 Ne Addiſon. 
| STATDNESS. u. /. from ſtaid.] Sobriety; gravity, regulari-, 


The boiling blood of youth, hercely agitating the fluid 
air, hinders that ſerenity and fixc H fazdnejs which 1s necel- 
| {ary to fo ſevere an intentnels, _ Glanwille's Scepſis. 

| if lometimes he appears too gay, yet a tecret gracetuinets;|- 
of youth accompanies his writings, though the / and 
Dryden's Preface to Ovid. 
70 STAIN. Y. a. [Haenio, Welſh, from ys and a;. 


Embrace again, my. ſons : be toes no more 
Nor fair your country with your children's gore. Pryd. 


Ot honour void, of innocence, of faith, of purity, SS 
Our wonted ornaments now foil'd and ain d. Milton. 


waſh their 2 ; 
But long contracted filth ev 'n in the foul remains: 


Me no where meet with a more pleaſing ſhow than what 

appears in the heavens at the riſing and letting of the ſun, 
which is wholly made up of thoſe different fains of light that 
Addiſon. | 


Pop. | 


- Hereby I will lead her that is the praiſe, and yet he fone 
Sidney. 
STA'INER. z. /. [from flain.] One who ſtains; one who | 


Sidney. 


8 t freſh and ſtaiuleſs youth. Shakeſpeare. 
Of great eltate, of freſh and /, os 9. Saen b e 


we tile an aicent from the lower part of a building to the 
er. Stair was anciently uſed for the whole order of ſteps; 
but fair now, if it be uſed at all, fignifics, as in Milton, only 
his Hair 
upright, but winding almolt the fun compals about, _ the 
How many cowards, whole hearts are all ag falſe 
Sbaleſp. 
Shakeſpeare. 
airs, ot tome 
Eſays. 


Sir fames Tirrel repairing to the Tower by night, attend- 
ed by _ ſervants, Itood at the flair-foot, and lent th 


_ © Angels aſcending and deſcending. Milton's Paradiſe Lal. 


. Milton's Paradiſe: Loft. 


* 


in? 
Hooker. 
Our opinion, concerning the force and virtue which ſuch 
places have, is, I truſt, without any blemiſh or fan of he- 
GN | Hooker. 

Then heav'n and earth renew'd, ſhall be made pure 

To ſanctity, that ſhall receive no ſtain. Milton's Par. Left, 
Ulyfles bids his friends to caſt lots; for it he had made the 
choice himlelf, they whom he had rejected might — judg- 
roome. 


tle two 
Bacon. 
r went 
larendon. 


ryden. 


Ot youth and ignorance. Shak. All's Well that End: Well, | 
STA'GNANCY. #./. from flagnant.] The tate ot being with- 


— 


I he water which now ariſes mult have all fagrated at the 
{urtace, and could never poſſibly have been retunded forth 
upon theearth, had not the ſtrata been thus raifed up. Foodv, 

The alimem moving through the capillary tubes /flagnates, 
and unites itſelf to the veſſel through which it flows. Arbuth; 


Thomſon, 
cella« 
\ 9 4 3. An 

As the Alps ſurround Geneva on all ſides, they form a valt | = 
baſon, where there would be a conitant fagnationot vapours, 
did not the north wind ſcatter them from time to time. Ad diſ. 
_ To what great ends ſubſervient is the wind? 


TI aerial ocean's ever-rolling waves. Blackin. Creation. | 
STAID. participial adjettive. (trom flgy.) Sober; grave; re- 


Tala us an old Britin poet. . 

| = i Lay 2 |.cof ho world? 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Milton, | 


1 labour. | 
* 75 1 3 2. To wager; to hazard; to put to hazard. 
nd ſpots of fin. | ryden's En. 


| 


cold chiſlel or cold punch. \Moxon's 


STALA'CTICAL. 'adj. Reſembling an icicle. 


3 


A 


2. Madneſs; wild condu irregular beluvicur. Out of uſe. | STAIRCASE. 2. , ¶. air and caſe] The part of afabrick that 


contains the 'ttairs. | 
Io make a complete ſtaircaſe is a curious piece of arthi- 
tecture. a | | Wotton, 


of the alcent, the diſpoſition ot the lights, and the convement 
landing, are admuably contrived. Addiſon on Italy. 
STAKE. . / Lrraca, Sax. ftaeck, Dutch; caca, Spaniſh, ] 
1. A polt or ſtrong ſtick tixed in the ground. F {4 
I he more I ſhake the fake, which he had planted in the 
ground ot my heart, the deeper ſtill it ſunk into it. Sidney. 
K wr e in —— world — tand the poor town in great 
ead, as hitherto their miniſters foreign eſtimati f 
the boſt fake in their hedge. 2 EE N 
He wanted pikes to let before his archers; 
Inſtead whereof ſharp fakes, pluckt out of hedges, 
They pitched in the ground. Shakeſpeare's Ray VI. 
In France the grapes that make the wine grow upon low 
vines bound to ſmall fakes, and the raiſed vines in arbors 
make but, verjuice, _ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
| 1 ſtakes, or 8 forks, or twine 
| ie {allow twigs to tie the ſtraggling vine. TH 
„Ar e r . 
While he whirl'd in fiery circles round N 


The brand, a ſharpen'd fake ſtrong Dryas found 
And in the houlder's 1 inflicks the 9 — Dryd. 
thing placed as a paliſade or tence, ' 8 11 
| hat hollow I ſhould know: what are you, ſpenk? 
Come not too near, you fall on iron abet elſes Milton. 
4. The polt to which a beaſt is tied to be baite l. 
| We are at the fate, Aa 
And bay'd about with many enemies. Shak, Jul. Ceſar. 
Have you not ſet mine honour at the fake, 
And baited it with all th' unmuzzled thoughts 
That tyrannous heart can think? Shak. ? wwelfſth Nig ht, 
5. Any thing pledged or wagered. I know not well whence it 
bas this meaning. | 7 At © 
is time ſhort pleaſure now to take, 
Of little life the beſt to make, | 
And manage wilely the laſt Hate. 
O then, what intexett ſhall I make 
Js fave my laſt important fake, 
When the moſt juſt have cauſe to quake! Roſcommon, 3 
He ventures Attle tor to great a flake. © © "More, 
TI increaſing ſound is borne to either ſhore, 
And for their fakes the throwing nations fear. Dryden. 
The game was ſo contrived, that one particular caſt took 
up the whole tate; and when ſome others came up, you laid 
down: i; fe, | | Arbuthnot. 
6. The tate of being bazarded, pledged, or wagered. | 
hen he heard that the Lady Margaret was declared for 
it, he ſaw plainly that his kingdom muſt again be put to the 
flake, and that he mult fight for it. Bacon's enry VII. 
Are not our liberties, our lives 
The laws, religion, and our wives, "x | 
Enough at once to lie at fate, N 
For cov'nant and the cauſe's fake? Hudibras, 
Ot my crown thou too much care do'ſt take; 
That which I value more, my love's at fake,  Dh#yden, 
Hath an: 7 a gieat intereſt at al in a diſtant part 
lath he ventured a good ſhare of his fortune? 


foot on the work-bench, to remove as occaſion offers; or elſe 

it hatha ſtrong iron ſpike at the bottom let into ſomeplace of 
the work-bench, not to be removed. Its office is to ſet {mall 

cold work ſtraight upon, or to cut or Hate upon with the 


| echanical Exerciſes, 
To STAKE. v. a. [from the noun. 1 5 
1. To faſten, ſupport, or defend with poſts ſeęt upright. | 
Stake and bind up your weakeſt plants and Cones againſt 
the winds, before they in a moment proſtrate a whole year's 


Ewelyn's Kalendar. 


Is a man betrayed in his neareſt concerns? The cauſe is, 
he relied upon the ſervices of a pack ot villains, who deſign- 
ed nothing but their.own game, and to flake him while they 
played tor themſelves. South, 
_ Perſons, after their priſons have been flung open, have 
choſen rather to languiſh in their 1 than /take their 
miſerable lives on the ſucceſs of a revolution. Addiſon. 
They durſt not fake their preſent and future happineſs on 
their own chimerical imaginations. _ Addiſon, 
Fl fake yon' lamb that near the fountain plays, | 
And from the brink his dancing ſhade ſurveys. Pope. 
STALACTTTES. . /. [from canatw.] +5 WS 


es of the ſtone. 


A cave was lined with thoſe falaFical ſtones on the top 


and tides. | — 
STALAGMI TES. 2. ſ. Spar formed into the ſha 


Iy formed in the perpendicular 


of drops. 
Woodward's Meth, Fog. ; 


Stale is not uſed of per- 


STALE. adj. ¶ ſtelle, Dutch. ] 

1. Old; long kept; altered by ume. 
{ons otherwiſe than in contempt. | 
This, Richard, is a curious caſe ; 

Suppoſe your eyes {ent equal rays 

Upon two diſtant pots of ale, 

Not knowing which was mild or ale; 

In this ſad ſtate your doubtful choice 
Would never have the caſting voice. e iar. 
A flale virgin ſets up a ſhop in a place where ſhe is not 
| known, | | Spettator. 
2. Uſed till it is of no uſe or eſteem ; worn out of regard or 
notice. | =P | 

The duke regarded not the muttering multitude, know- 
ing that rumours grow ale and vaniſh with time. Hay. 

About her neck a pacquet mail, | 
PFraught with advice, ſome treſh, ſome flals, Butler, 

Many things beget opinion; ſo doth novelty : wit itſelf, 
if Hale, is leſs wking. Gre="s Coſmol. 

Pompey was a 2 favourite of the people; but his pre- 
tenſions grew tale for want of a timely opportunity of in- 
troducing them upon the ſtagmee. Swift. 

They reaſon and conclude by pretedent, 
And own Hale nonſenſe which they ne'er invent. Pope. 
STALE. z. ſ. [from pezlan, Saxon, to ſteal,] 
1. Something exhibited or offered as an al 
others to any place or tex « bs 45, 

His heart being wholly — — in deceiving us, we 
could never be warned; but rather one bird cdnght, ſerved 
for a flale to bring m more. © - ZiaCidney. 

Still as he went he crafty tales did la, 

With cunning trains him to e unwares; _ 

And privy ſpials plac'd in all his way, 

To weet what courſe hie takes, and how he fares. Fairy 2, 

The trumpery in my houſe bring hither, 
For fal to catch theſe thieves. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
he none elſe to make a fale but me? 
I was the chief that rais'd him to the crown, 
And F]l be chief to bring him down again. Shake}. 
A pretenct of kindneſs iz the univerſal Hale to all baſe pro- 


ment to draw 


jects: by this men are xobbed of their fort and women 
et+thtir honour. ' © Geverament of te Tongue, 


cannot forbear mentioning a faireaſe, where the ealinefs 


Hooker. 


„ e — Atterbury, 
_ __ Every. moment Cato's life's at fate. Addiſon's Cato, 
7. The flake is a ſmall anvil, which itands upon a finall iron 


Stalaclites is only ſpar in the aps of an icicle, accidental. _ 
fiſſur a 


Dierbam's Phyjico-Theology. 


VV | 8 1 A 


There is ſuch àn echo among the old ER e 
ouder than ordinary, youke! 


It be a vizor for the hypocrite; and a Mals for the; arley, the nation's great ſupport; No bonſtant tenſor of this can be deen 1 wu 
4 | 2 5 Decay of Piety. | Returning home one day trom court, | ture of man's mind, which bath this ven, bi Frome ts. 
This caſy fool muſt be my ale, ſet up i Obſerv d a parſon near Whitehall, : with it, and famped upon ity or is of fach as a rity "ap 
To catch the people's eyes: he's tame and merciful; | Cheap ning old authors on fall. | Sai. the tree ule of ittelf it will find out G od. tame, that Ig 
Him I can manage. Dryden Don Sebaſtian. | 3. | Stall, Swediſh; tal, Armorick. ] A fmall houſe or thed Though God has given us no innate ide Valor, 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſcems to ſignify a proſtitute. in which certain trades are practiſed. || though he bas fampr no original character, of hank 1f, 
I ſtand diſhonour'd, that have gone about SE | All thele together in one heap were thrown, wherein we may read his being; yet h 9 Mind., 
To link my dear friend to a common ale. Shakeſpeare. Like carcaſes of beaſts in butcher's Hall] with thoſe faculties our minds are endowed wiſhed a 
3. [From fale, adj.] — _ _ | TI 1 5 hon another 2 — * iy ts * without witneſs; * rot 
. Old beer; beer ſomewhat acidulated. h | e antique ruins e Roman's tall, Fairy ben. an they perceive the i Yn e Locke: 
7 [ Stele, Dutch, a ſtick. ] A handle. . 4. The ſeat of a dignified clergyman in chor. and be at the lame time r out, 
It hath a long Hale or handle, with a button at the end The pope creates a canon beyondthe number limited, and] nature herſelf has taken care to Ramp within? Which 
for one's hand. 8 | Mortimer Huſbandry. commands the chapter to aſlign unto tych canon a fall in| What titles had they had, if nature hay. Locke. 
Jo STALE. u. a. [from the adjective.] To wear out; to] the choir and place in the chapter. Ayliffe's Parergon. Strove hard to thrult the workt wdeſervin, few 
make old. IN; The dignihed clergy, out of mere hunmhty, have called And flamp'd the noble mark of elderchig 
Age cannot wither her, nor cuſtom fale their thrones by the names of falls. _ Warburton. Upon their baler metal? Rozwe's Ambri Stems, 
Her infinite variety. Shakeſp. Auth. and Cleopatra. | To STALL. v. a. [from the noun. ] | | What an unſpeakable happinets ond — | 
Were I a common laugher, or did ule 1. To keep in a (tall or ſtable, ; | gaged in the pui ſuit of knowledge, it he had b — Wen. 
To flale with ordinary oatbs my love 35 | For ſuch encheaſon, if you go nie, ſtamping bis belt ſentiments vpen his by 3 Power of 
To every new proteſtor. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. Few chimneys recking you will etpy ; | N. memory in indelible 
A batiren- ſpirited fellow, one that feeds be fat ox, that wont ligg in the tall, Ky } 5. To make by impreffing a mark. | War. 
On abject arts and imitations z 5 85 Is now falt. falled in his crumenal. Spenſer's Paftorals.) It two penny weight of filver, marked with @ esta, 
Which, out of uſe, and al d by other men, 55 For my part, he keeps me ruſtically at home; or, to peak] preſſion, thall here in England be equivalent to ths im. 
Begin his faſhion. _ Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. | more properly, ities me here at home unkept : for call you] weight marked with a er-rmprethon, they will any 
To STALE. v. n. (from thenoun.] To make water. I that keeping, tor a gentleman of my birth, that differs not { famp pieces ot that faſhion, and quick| — not fail to 
Having ty'd his beaſt t' a pafec, 3 trom the falling of an ox ? | Shakeſpeare. | ilver. carry away your 
| And taken time for both to fale. Hudibrat. Nilus the foreſt paſs d. 6. To mint; to form Yoon. 5... Lach. 
} ST A'LELY. adv. (from flale.] Of old; long time. | | And Alban plains, trom A a's name fo call'd, : | We are battards all; | ; 
| All your promis'd mountains © © ll Where King Latinus then his oxen fall d. Dryden. And that moſt venerable mau, which _ 
And ſeas I am lo falely acquainted with, B. Johnſon. | 2. [For inflall.] To inveſt. ; I Id call my father, was1 know not whers | 
' STA'LENESS. u. /; [from alt.] Oldneſs; ſtate of being Long may'ft thou live to wail thy children's loſs; | Whenl wa Jampt. Shwhbeſprave's Cynbeline. 
long kept; ſtate of being corrupted by time. | - And ſee another, as I ſee thee now, | To STAMP. v.#. To ſtrike the foct taddini Nor 2 Abe, 
5 Tue er and wine, as well within water as above, have Deck d in thy rights, as thou art flall'd in mine. Shakeſp. | _ What a fool art I downward, 
not been palled ; but ſomewhat better than bottles of the | To STALL. v. 4. As Oo | A ramping fool, to brag, te thou > . 
ſuame drinks and Haleneſs, kept in a cellar, Bacon. 1. To inhabit; to dwell, I Upon my party Thou col 92165 940 1 
Provided our landlord's iples were ſound, we did | We could not fall together in the world. Shakeſpeare. Haſt thou not ſpoke like thunder on my tide? Shake 
not take any notice of the ffalene/s of his proviſions. Addiſ. 2. To kennel. _ 10 8 PE The men mall how] at the noiſe of the yds rare, 
To STALK. v. u. nene Saxon.] © | STA'LLFED. adj, [ fall and fed.] Fed not with graſs, but | hoofs of his ſtrong hories, amm; of the 
and ſuperb ſteps. ry feed, 


1. To walk with bg ; It is uſed com- 6 
monly in a ſenſe of diſlike. 3 


Stallfed oxen, and crammed fowls, are often diſeaſed in| that, it you /tap but a little1 


| His monſtrous ene·eñññ theirhvers, f Arbuthnot on Aliments. the found repeated. _ Addifons She 
With _— ſteps came l — his fight, Fairy Nueen. | ST A REES N. a1 Sel and 8 Long 1 1 or Fe He cannot bear th' aſtoniſhing deli ght 1 Sfectater, 

| all your city call us lor | : e. But it is probably a mittake for flalworth, {reapel- | But ſtarts exclaims, and P 

In that behalf as Hi ie challeng'd =. | pens, Saxon, ſtout. ] : 5 | . Eu Stamps, and raves, and dies. 


Or ſhall we give the ſignal to our rage, _ . _ His falkworn ſteed the champion ſtout beſtrode. Shak.j They got to the top, which was fla Dennis, 
And fall ed to our poſſeſſion? Shakeſþ. K. F obn. | ST ALLION, As 7. [y/dakwyn, an d Welſh word: the one is 3 ing 8 they 8 e — from a np e 
| Unfold th' eternal door: I derived from the other; but which from which I cannot cer-SrAuP. x. /. { eRampe, French; ampa, Italian Fav, 
| You ſee before the gate what faking ghoſt = I tanly tell. Wotton, Eſtallion, French; allonr, Italian; | 1, Any initrument by which a hottow impreſſion 15 "EP 

. Commands the guard, what entries keep the poſt, Drzd. | falbengft, Dutch. Junius thinks it denved trom pezlan, | Some other nymphs, with colours faint W 


tran ki | to leap.] A horſe kept for mares. | [And pencil ſlow, may Cupid vai 
Stalks cloſe behind her, like a witch's fend _ I be pretent defects are breeding without choice of flal-] And = weak heart Ry I, roms 


Preſſing to be employ'd. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. | lions in thape or ſige. | | Temple..| She has'n flip, and prints the Loy. 25 
992 They ** 5 hours in plays and ports, It fleet Dragon's progeny at laſt . 1 , is gol ifs pure, rg | : Waller, 
Till death behind came falling on unſeen. - Dryden. Prove jaded, and in frequent matches caſt, I It cannot bear the famp without allay. 1 
With manly mien he Hall d along the ; ; No tavour for the flallion we retain, wy Fre th | 2. Amark ſet on anything; impreſſion. un. 
Nor wanted voice bely d, nor vaunting found, Dryden. | Aud no relpett tor the degen'rate train. Dryden. | That ſacred nathie gives ornament and grace, 
Thenflalking through the deep OT II will not aſk him one of his Egyptians | ncei 


And, like his ſfamp, makes baſeſt metals pals; 


| He fords the ocean, while the to aſt wave No, let him keep em all for ſlaves and flallions, D ryden. | were folly now a ſtately pile to raite, 


- Scarce reaches up his middle fide. Aliſon. STAMINA. x. / Latin.] | To build a playhoul; 5 

Tis not to Alt about, and draw freſh 440 F 1. Lis, AY, 7. ene of wy! thing. | | | mans, a bs F you throw down oy ip 

From time to time. Eo 9 : 1 on's Cato. | 2. e londs of a human body. e FEA 1 5 Iqdeas are imprinted on the memory: yy" 
Vexatious thought ſtill found my flying mind, | 3+ [In botany.] Thoſe little fine threads or capillaments | affecting the ſehſes only; others, ror LY > ts 

Nor bound by limits, nor to place confind; ][ which gow op. within the fiowers of plants, encompaſſing | offered themſelves, have yet been little taken notice of; the 

| Haunted my nights, and ternty'd my days; 17 | round the ſtyle, and on which the apices grow at their ex-] mind, intent only on one thing, not ſettling the fanp der 
Stall d through my gardens, and purlu'd my ways, tremities. „ er $1077 4-5. 6: | MOR EN MY late 

NDNoeor ſhut from artful bow'r, nor loſt in winding maze. J | STA'MINEOUs. adj. [ famineus, Latin. ä | 3. Athing marked or ſtamped. _ „ 


Prior. | 1. Contifting of threads. 


| | | | | Y The mere deſpair of ſu he cures; 

| Scornful turning from the ſhore CIR Stamineous flowers, 2 ip gobcen amp os their necks, . 

My haughty ſtep, I falk'd the valley o'er. Pope's Odyſſey. | Stamineons flowers are ſo far imperfeR as to want thoſef Put on with holy prayers.  Shakeſprart's Macbeth. 

2. To walk behind a ſtalking horſeor cover. | coloured leaves which are called petala, and e eng Be 4. A picture cut in Too of metal; a picture made by in- 
Tue king aſked how far it was ta a certain town: they | the ſtylus and the ſtamina; and ſuch plants as do bear thete profile ;acut; a plate. ES 

_ faid fix miles. Half an hour after he aſked again: one ſaid | famineous flowers Ray makes to conſtitute a large genus of | At Venice they put out very curious flaps of the ſerenl 

ſix miles anda halt. The king alighted out of his coach, | plants: theſe he divides into ſuch as, firſt, have their fruit or edifices, which are moſt famous for their beauty and tag- 


w 
mJ 


— 
So 
"ORs =" I 


Ne 1 , He now intended to retire. 1 Suit. 

The which with monſtrous fall behind him ſtept, „ mediately contiguous, or adhering to their flower. 4. Such 6. A character of reputation good or bad, fixed upon 3 

And ever as he went due ad upen him kept, Fairy 2. | whole flowers rag the t * of the ſeed; 4 Fg: rep 5 . N 
Great Milton next, with high and haughty 5 i N 


and — under — quran of his _ wy" 1 and 3 ſeed 7 xp ag m_ the 1 e thete won 3 niticence. | . Adina lab. 
ſome aſked his majeſty what he meant, I m tad he; as are ſaid to ifterent ſexes : the reaſon of which is, | c. A mark ſet upon thi * cuſtoms to the pig 
| for yonder town is ſhy, and flies me. "Bacon's Apophthegms. that from the ſaid ſeed ſome plant ſhall ariſe with flowers and : E Drag | upon th "gy thi A ' 
STALK. 2. /. [from the verb.] h Id fruit, and others with fruit and no flowers; as hops, Indeed the flamp © 1 
1. High, proud, wide, and ſtately ſtep. | hemp, ſtinging nettles. 2. Such as have their fruit only a4 Did very HOES genius cramp; = 80 
3 5 Behind it forth there leapt | {| little disjointed from their flowers; as the ricinus, and the And lince he could not Ipend kus fire, " 
An ugly fiend, more foul than diſmal day;  } Heliotropium triconon. 3. Such as have their fruit imme- $ * 
| \ 
ſire 


thin 


the beta, aſarum, and alchimilla. The rſons here reflected upon are of ſuch x peculiar 


Unfetter'd in majeſtick numbers walks. n. | STA'MMEL. x. ſ. [Of this word I know not the meaning.) | flamp ol impiety, that they ſeem formed into a kind of au- | 
2. | Stele, Dutch. ſtem on which flowers or fruits grow. | Reedhood, £ firſt that doth appear © 'bolical ſociet tor the find? E out nev riments in vice. Fen 
12 deere, gently tied on a ſtick, put into a ſtee In fammel: ſcarlet is too dear. Ben. Johnſon. } Ty 7 . Kut. u. N 


glaſs full of quickſilver, fo that the quickſilver cover it ; af- To STA MMER. v. n. (rramen, a ſtammerer, Saxon; fla- | _ Where reaſon or Scripture is expreſſed for any opinion, 

| — _ 97 — BR find the flower treſh, and wy ore e ee en, to ſtammer, OS] LE ſpeak with unna- | ve — receive it as * divine autfority; but it 15 
arder a s flexible than it was. on. tural heſitation; to utter words with difficulty. 4 ſtrength of | lions which can give it that um. 
Small ſtore will ſerve, where ſtore, Sometimes to her news of myſelf to tell | STONE OR SIT YN 3 Lacks. 


e a 90 


All ſeaſons, ripe for uſe hangs on the all. Milton. | I go about; but then is all my bet 7. Authority; currency : value derived from any ſuffrage uc 
| That amber attra&ts not bed is wholly repugnant unto | ry words, and \ famix'ving of elle Aldi dumb: i + [An 
truth; for if the leaves thereof, or dried Halls, be ſtripped Say then, can this but of enchantment come? Sidney. Of the fame famp is that which is obtruded upon us, that ; 
unto ſmall itraws, they ariſe unto amber, wax, and other | I would thou could'tt ſammer, that thou might' pour gut { an adamant tuſpends the attraction of the loadſtone. Brown. 
electricks, no otherways than thoſe of wheat and rye. Brown, | of thy mouth, as wine comes out of a narrow-mouth'd bot- The common people do not judge of vice or virtve by 1.1 
\ Roſes unbid, an pls 4 fragrant flow'r, „ | tle; either too much at once, or none at all. Shakeſpeare. | morality, or immorality, ſo much as by the 2 that 154 4 
Flew fromthe ali to ſtrew thy nuptial bow r. Dryden. | She fammers; oh what grace in liſping lies | upon't b men of figure, L Hut. Ws 
3. The ſtem of a quill. 5 8 ; If ſhe lays nothing, to be lure ſhe's wile. Dryden. 8. Make; caſt; form. f 17 
Viewed with a glaſs, they appear made up of little blad- | | | | ; 


| Lagean juice, 

ders, like thoſe inthe plume or fall of a quill. Grew. Which fammering tongues and ſtagg'ring feet produce. 
STAL'KINGHORSE, n. J. dee A horſe either Ho 1 une 

xcal or fictitious by which a fowler ſhelters 


Ik ſpeaking truth 
n ht flatt'ry, 


In this fine age were not thou 
Bou las have, ; 


; | | Dryden. Such attribution ſhould thi 
imſelf trom the] Cornelius hoped he would come to flammer like De-“ As Roth — of this Kain famp 


light of the game; a maſk ; a pretence. _ 2 molthenes. Arbutbnot's Mart. Scrib. Should go ſo general current through the world, Sal. 
y the counſellor give counſel not for faction but for con- Your hearers would rather er ſhould be leſs correct,, When 2 a of an exempl \mprobity charges 10 
ſcience, forbearing to make the good of the ſtate the all- than perpetually fammering, which is one of the worſt ſo- ther of the ſame amp in a court of juſtice, be lies under 
* of his private ends.  Hakewell on Providence. | lecitms in rhetorick. 5 Swvift. | diſadvantage of a ſtrongiſuſpicion. —S Hau, 
1ypocriſy is the devil's falling borſe, under an affectation | STA'MMERER, . . [from ſtammer.] One who ſpeaks with Let u friend to the government relate to him a paler 
_ of limplicity and religion. L Eftrange. | heſitation. | fact, he gives him the lye in every look; but if one of 
| | STA'LKY. adj. [from fall.] Hard like a ſtalk. A flammerer cannot with moderation hope for the giftof | own flamp ſhould tell him that the King of $weden 


It grows upon a round and at the top bears a great | tongues, or a peaſant to become learned as Origen. Taylor. | be ſuddenly at Perth, he hugs himielt at the good eus. 
fa head, Mori mer. To 8 AMP. v. a. [ flampen, Dutch; famper, Daniſh.) | V | i 8 | Alla. 
STALL. 2. /. rreal, Saxon; fal, Dutch; flalla, Italian. ] 1. To ſtrike by 12 the foot haſtily downwards. | STA'MPER. 2. /. [from ſamp.] An inſtrument of pouud- 
2. Acrib in which an ox is fed, or where any horſe is kept : It Arcite thus deplore | | ine. ; og 
in the ſtable. 1 FE His ſuff rings, Palamon yet tuffers more: From the ſtamping · mill it paſſeth through the _ 
EE — = Sacra then he carv'd, with high rais'd heads, NG, he tumes, nd 2 he ſtamps the ones ; _ | mill; butof late times they moſtly uſe ” 2 Ce 
| 'da — — a ollow tow'r with clamours rings around. Dryden. | Stan, amongſt our forefathers, was the term 
Of goldand tin, for colour mixt, and bellowing from their | 2, To pound; to beat as in a mortar, * . n 


8 4 , ah, i 
| 8 | ſuperlative degree: ſo Athel/ian, moſt noble; an, the 
"TR i I took the calf you had made, burnt it with fire, and beſt Leoffian, the deareſt 5 an, the wiſeſt; Du 5 
Ruſh'd to their paſtures. Chapman's Iliad. | flamped and round it very ſmall, _ Deut. ix. 21. hi beſt, 4 a Cihen! — 
| Duncan's horſes, | Some apothecaries, upon famping of coloquintida, have | To STANCH. vv. a. [eftencher, French; fagnarh 

Beauteous and ſwift, the minions of the race, been put into a great ſcouring by the vapour only. Bacon. | To {top blood; to hinder from running. "he bled 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their falls, flung out, 3. [ Eftamper, French; flampare, Italian; eflampar, Spaniſn.] Iron or a ſtone, laid to the neck, dotÞ flaneh al ff 
C ding *gair.it obedience. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. o impreſs with ſome mark or figure. | | of the noſe, _ Baca Malu m ig 
Solomon had forty thouſand falls of hories. 1 Kings, iv. Height of place is intended an to ſtamp the endowments | Of veins of earth medicinal are terra RR lewnis 
His fene ſought what lodging he could find; of a private condition with luſtre and authority. South. lata, communis, and bolus armenus;_whered woundss 

Ar laſt he tound a fall where oxen ftood, Dryden, | ere ſwells the ſhelf with Ogilby the great; is the chief: the virtues of them are for — 
2. A bench or form . Ne ching is ſet to ſale. There, ſtamp d with arms, Newcaltle ſhines . | Panching of blood, and Ropping of fluxes Race 
; 2 7 u 8, windows, 1 | | k 4. 1 . 0c · 
| Are ſmother'dnp, leads fil d, and ridges hors'd 4. To fix a mark by impreſſing it, 4 | Leeches, inwardly taken, faſten upon the 7 
With variable complexions; all agreeing ; Out of mere ambition, you have made : caſſon an effuſion of blood, which cannot be cn 

In earneſt neis to ſee him. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | Your holy hat be flampt on the king's coin. Shakeſpeare. N | rown's V's 
They are Nature's coarſer wares that ſie on the fall, ex- Theſe 1g10us conceits in nature ſpring out ot traming He fought to hinder fighting, and aſſay radi 
poſed to the tranſient view of every common eye. Glanv. | abſtraſted conceptions, inſtead of thoſe ealy primary no- To flanch blood by breathing of the vel» 
Bes Hoy firit found it troubleſome to bawl, I tions which nature famps alike in all men of common ſenſe. To STAXCH. wv. n. To ſtop. ; t. and ine” 
And therefore plac'd her cherries on a fl. Ling. : | Digby on Baier. A woman touched the hem of his garmen, f, yi, 
How pedlars Halls with glitt ring toys _ laid, There needs no poſitive law or ſanct ion of God to flamp| diately her iſſue faxched. 
maid, 


Tube various fairings of the country 


at , 4 g b. 
Gay. } an obliquity upon a diſobedience. South's Bermon;. STANCH, adj. C This ſeems to come from the w J f 
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band; ſuch as will not run out. 


Jeavoured in vain may be IK 
hat ſhall have flancher veſſels, and more funny 


ckeal by ſome | 


ſtanding ablurdity, without the belief of which no 
BJ fanch churchman, is that there is a calt's 
is reckoned af f Addiſon. 


1 
2 ſound of principle; truſty; hearty determined. 
Tue 


b. MER. | 
þeat aliticks, I hear, you're fanch, 
Directly bent againſt the French. 
Each flaunch olemick ſtubborn as a rock, 
Each fierce logician {ti}] expelling Locke, 
Came whip and ipur. | | 
Strong; not do be broken. 
Tf dd had launch from edge to ed 
would hold us ffaunch from edge to edge 
or d, I would purſue it. Shak. Anth. and Cleop. 
You will loſe their love: this is to be Kept ffanch, and 
carefully watched, 9725 8 Locke. 
| $ra'8CHION. . / [ eflangon, French.] A prop; a ſupport, 
STANCHLESS. adj. [from flanch.} Not to be topped, 
Ihere grows ; | 
in my molt ill Axia 7 affection, ſuch | 
anchleſs avarice, that, were I king, 
| mould cut off the nobles tor their lands. 


Prior. 0 


Sbæbeſpeare. 
STAND. wv. u. preterite 1 ſtood, I have ſtocd. [rxandan, 


Nick and Sa con; ffaen, Dutch; fare, Italian; gar, 


daniſh; Hare, Latin.] 5 | 
hands fo the feet; lot to ſit or lie down. | 
4 To be not demolithed or overthrown. __ e 
What will they then; what but unbuild 
A living temple built by faith to and? Milton. 
To be placed as an edifice, © EY 
]his poet's tomb,/food on the other fide of Naples, which 
\ looks towards Veſuvio. ._ _  Addijon on Itoh. 
4. To remain erect; not to fall. 8 2 | 
Chariot and charioteer lay overturn d, 
And fiery foaming ſeeds : what flood, recoil'd 
O'erweary'd, through the faint fatanick holt 
Detentive [carce, or with pale fear 3 9 
Fled 1 „ It 
o become erect. | 9 
hs The rooted fibres roſe, and from the wound 
Black bloody drops diftill'd upon the ground: 
Mute, and amaz d, my hair with horror food, 
Fear thrunk my ſenſes, and congeal'd m blood. Dryden. 
Her hair food up; convullive rage pollels'd _ 

Her trembling limbs. Drydei's An. 
6, To ſtop; to halt; not to go forward, _ = 
The leaders, having charge ſrom you to ſtand 

Will not go off until they hear you ſpeak. 
Sun in Gideon ftand, | 
And thou moon in the vale of Ajalon. 
Mortal, who this forbidden path — | 
In arms preſum'ſt to tread, Tetrarge theefand, 
And tell thy name. __ Dhydeit's Mn. 
. To be at a ſtationary point without progreſs or regreſſion, 
' This nation of Spain runs a race ſtill of empire, when all 
ether ſtates of Chriſtendom fand at a ſtay. Bacon. 
Immenſe the pow'r, immenſe were the demand | 


| 


Say, at what part of nature will they tand? Pope. 
To 8 in a ſtate of firmnels, not vacillation. 
Commonwealths by virtue ever o.. Davies. | 
To ftand or fall, Fe teh IH 
Free in thine own arbitrement it lies. Milton. 
My mind on its on centre flands unmov d, 
And ſtable as the fabrick of the world, „ 
Propt on itſelt. Dryden. 


. To be in any poſture of reſiſtance or defence. 
Seeing how lothly oppoſite 1 food 5 
To his unnat'ral purpole, in fell motion | 
With his pre — ſword he charges home 
My unprovided body. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
From enemies Heav'n keep your majeſty; = — . 
And when they fland againſt you, may they fall. Shak. 
to, Jo be in a ſtate of hoſtility ; to keep the ground, 
If he would preſently yield, Barbaroffa promiſed to let him 
to free; but if he ſhould fand upon his defence, he threat- 
ened to make him repent his fooliſh hardineſs. Xnolles. 
The king granted the Jews to gather themſelves together, 
ind fand for their life. Elb. vili. 11. 
e are often conſtrained to fland alone againſt the 
h of opinion. Brown's Preface to Vulgar Errours. 
: It was by the ſword they ſhould die, if they lool upon de- 
ence; an 
u. Not to yield; not to fly; not to Ne way: By 
Who before him food fo to it? for the Lord brought his 
enemies unto him. . Eeclſiaſlicut, xlvi. 3. 
Put on the whole armour of God, that ye wy be able to 
and againſt the wiles of the devil. _ 
Their lives and fortunes were put in ſafety, whether they 
to it or ran away. | Bacon Hemy VII. 
un. To ſtay; not to | 


At the foldietly word fand the flyers halted a little. 


TS Clarendon. 
. La be placed with regard to rank or order. | 
Amongſt liquids eo focd with this quality of relaxing, 
wum water Hands firſt. Arbuthnot on Alimenſs. 
m dae would truly enlarge the mind, were it ſtudied 
wich chat freedom and that ſacred charity which it reaches: 
let this therefore fand always chief. Watts. 
1. Toremain in the prefent Rate. | : 
f meat make my brother offend, I will eat no fleſh while 
tie world fandeth. I Cor. Vil. 13. 
That ſots and knaves ſhould be fo van : 
o wiſh their vile reſemblance may remain; 
And ſard recorded, at their own requeſt, | 
. 8 future days a libel or a jeſt. _ = 3 700 
tar, Spaniſh. } To be in any partic tate; : 
emphatically exx Med. wy | GER Et e 


enn 


1 _ Milton. 
ccompliſh what your ſigns foreſhow :; 
I fend lg d, — wa be 
As ſtruck the lriakes, and food again 
oo ber d, and trait recover'd inte man. Addiſon. 
expect to be favoured, who fart not 3 ot 
Wy one of thoſb qualifications that belonged to 3 
Some middle prices ne us in what proportion the vallc 
erde lands food, in regard . thoſe of our _ 


| God, who ſees all things intuitively, does not n theſe 
"hs, he neither f enz in ned oflogick nor uſes it. Baker, 
N and Greeks like turns of nature found, 
eek world's vi&tor flood ſubdu'd by ſound. Pope. 
iſcon,... <apacities, imagining the great capable of being 
xcory by littleccenhons, frame their malignant fables 
of ion. BY» and flaxd detected by it, as by an evident mark 
8 Pope's Eſſay on Homer. 
Code e de void; to remain-in force. 


ware of one e fe the judges, whoſe ſentence in | 


would be 8 he 


wy ſhould ſfund, oftentimes 


A 


ground before, provoked in 


r . 
We make all our addreſſes to the promiſes, hug and carets 
them, and in the interim let the commands 1 by neg- | 
„„ | | Decay of Prety., 
20, To be in any ſtate at the time preſent. 


Which fand in hard cure. 


Our company alſembled, I ſaid, 
know ourſelves, and how itfanderh with us. 


on's Paradiſe Left. 5 | 


21, To bein a 


$S bakeſpeare. | 
Milton. | 


23. To have any particular ret} 


27. To fucceed; to be acquitted z to be ſafe. 
EKReaders, by whoſe judgment I would Hand or fall, would 
not be ſuch as are acquainted only with the French and Ita- 
lian criticks. 2 
28. To be with wh to any particular, 


by the halter, if they ſhould yield; Hayward. | | 
= L 47 9 | 29. To be reſolutely of a party. 


5. vi. 11 | DE HSE | 

I think, he will and very ſtrong with us. Shakeſpeare. 
ho will rife up of fland up for me againſt the Workers 
ol iniquity? | 


the {ame thing, or really inclu | 
Their — bang ſcanty, had no words in it md 
for a thouſand. RO | 
1. To remain; to be fixed. re | 
: Wach ye, fla 4 faſt in the faith, quit you like men, be 
ſtrong. 4 1 Cor. xvi- 13. 
| | Flow ſoon hath thy prediction, ſeer bleſt! 
Meaſur'd this tranſient world, the race of time, 


ed to go. Dryden An. | 


|| his anſwer. 


Hooker. | 


thing within ö tell he = 


83174 


oil punith you, that ye may know that m Words hall 

ſurely tand againſt you for evil. | | 
— mercy will I keep tor him, and my covenant ſhall 

Hand falt with him Pf. xx 

17. Jo confiſt ; to have its being or eſſe nc. 
| That could not make him that did the ſervice perfect, as 

ka ei to the conſcience, Which fovd [ 

rinks. 
18. To be with reſpect to terms of a contract. 


The hirelings faxd at a certain wages. 
To have a place. 
If it fand 2 Kh 
Within the eye of honour, be aſſured 
y purſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means, 


Lie all unlock'dto your occaſions, Shakeſpeare. 
| Na very enemy's dog, 2 | 
Though he had bit me, ſhould have, „tod that night, 


Againtt my fire. 


This excellent man, Who 


Chariots wings PONG a 1 £4 
From th armoury of God, where Hand of old 


Oppreſt nature ſlecps: 3 _ 
This reſt might yet have balm'd thy broken ſenſes, 


So it lands ; and this I fear at laſt, 
Huine's knavery will be the va 7 wreck. 


Clarendon. 


rmanent fate. 
The broil doubttul long ford, 3 
As twa ſpent ſwimmers that do cling together, 


89 1 _ their art, Ry 
in thy perſevering ſhall rejoice, 
And all the bleſt y faſt. ny os Milton, 


22. To de with regard to condition or fortune. 


I. fland in need of one whole glories may 
Redeem my crimes, ally me to his tame, 


Here ſtood he in the au, Ul ſharp ſword out, 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conj'ring the moon 
To fland's auſpicious miſtteſs. 

An utter unfuitableneſs diſobedience has to the relation 


This teply fandeth all by comedtures, a 
The ptefbyterians of the kirk, leſs forward to declare their 


opinion in the former point, faid upon the latter only. 


Sanderſon. 


He that will k ow, muſt by the onnexion of the proofs 
ſte the truth Ane the ground it ae 
ie 


V 


o ſtate of mind. 


upon your bed, and be ſtill. E Pſalmiv. 4. 
5 5 Aer to be preſent, and change my voice, 16011 aud in 
doubt of you. Gal. iv. 20. 


Addiſon's Spettator. 


| _ Cxfarentreats, 3 15 „ 
Not to conſider in i hat caſe they fl V 
Further that he id Cæar. Sha . Anth, and Cleopat. 


400 Heav'nI do appeal, 
I have lov's my king and common-weal ; 
As for my wite, I know not how it fands. 


The cauſe mult be 333 as good on our part as on 
theirs, till it be decided who have food for the truth, and who 
for errour, Hooker, } 


Shall we ſound him? : 


| | ©. Pſalm xciv. 16. 
To be in the place; to be repreſentative. 
Chilon taid, that kings friends and favourites were like 


cafting counters; that lomefunes food for one, tometimes | 
for ten. | 


Baton. 
I will not trouble myſelf, whether wn names Hand for 
e ond another, 


Till time Hand fix d. re 
To kolf ll. 
Behold on Latian ſhores a foreign prince | 
From the lame parts of heay'n his wavy ffands, 
To the fame parts on earth his army lands, Dryden. 
Full for the port the Ithacenfians Hand, 12 
Pepe's Odyf. 


Aud furl their ſails, and iſſue on the lan, 
The wand did not really faridto the metals, when placed 


33. To have direction towards any local point. 


under it, or the metalline veins. Boyle. || 
34. To offer as a candidate. 


He food to be elected one of the proftors for the univer- 


ſity. | 2 Sanderfon's Life. 
35. To ce himſelf; to be placed. | . 
he fool hath planted in his ry 
An army of good words; and I do know 


A many fools that and in better place, 
Garniſh'd like Um, al for a trickſy word 
Defy the matter. 


Shaheheare 2 Me#chant of Venice. 
e was con by the duke to and alide and ex f 
He was commanded by 0 1 — wore pert 


Knolles's hs 
I flood between the Lord and you, to ſhew you the Lord's 


word. | | Dient. v. 5. 
© Starid by when he is going. Saby Diree?. to the Butler. 
36. To itagnate; not to flow. | 


Where Utens glides along the lowly lands, 
Or the black water of Peng fans, 


As any cofntr I have look d on, 
Fer my affection, 


er. xliv, 29. 


Eſ. Ixkxix. 28. 
38. To remain ſatifi 


only in meats and 

leb. ix. 10. 8 
2 39. To be without motion. 
Caren. 


40. Lo make delay. 


oft 1 ; Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
A philoſopher diſputed with Adrian the emperor, and did 
it but weakly : one of his friends, that food by, taid, Me- 
thinks you were not like yourſelf laſt day in argument with 
the emperor; I could have anſwered beiter mylelf. Why, 
taid the philoſopher, would you have me contend with him 


that commands thirty legions ? n. 


t | Baco 
{ not upon the advantage- | 
ot all qualities. Clarendon. 


ilton. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Sbaleſp. 45. To adhere; toabide. _ 
y dear friends, let us 
ith u Bacon. 
Gardiner was made king's ſolicitor, and the patent, for- 
| . to Saint- John, flood revoked. 
hy tam we longer ſhivering under fears? Milton. 
As things now ani with us, we have no power to do 
gaod after that alluitrious manner our Saviour did. | 


. | virtuous man's purpoſe to 
_ Calamy's Sermons. 


47. To STAND by, To ſupport 


I the wol 
Dryden. 
| | kin, and put on the lion's : come, 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 

t ion | 48. To STAND 

- which man neceſſarily Hands in towards his Maker. South. | 

| 24. 15 28 on. 1 1 5 oy” 
Io depend]; to feſt; to be ſupported. 149. To STAND 

: rn, 455 Whitgifte. The world is incti 


| 50. 


$1. To STAND for. To maintain; to profeſs to ſupport. 
had more ſympathy with the 


52. To STAND. To 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Locke. 


ce. þ 


37. 70 STAND out. Not to comply; to ſecede, 


Dryden. || 


STA 


Fach thinks he lere fairct for the greatloty ant that be 


is poſſeſſed of the golden number 4 's Speffatyr. 
le was a gentleman of conſiderable practi | . 
and food Br Ap the firſt vacancy on the bench, w — 6 


. Though Page be : ſecure fool; and „a fo firmly 6n his 
wite's trailty, yet I cannot put off my opinion 10 eaſily. 
e | Shakeſpeitro, 


I'll tell you who time ambles withal, who time gal 
withal.— Whom Hands it till e —— 
vacation; for wy 4 flcep between term and term, and then 
they perceive not how time moves. Shakeſpeare. 


They will ſuſpect they ſhall make but fatal progrel grels, if, 
in the . they read; they mult fland to examine — rae 
ravel every argument. Locke. 


41. To inſiſt; to dwell with many words; or much pertina- | 


bays - p 3 \ 

_ To and upon every point, and be curious in particulars, 

belongeth to the firit author of the ſtory. 2 Mace. . 302 
It is fo plain that it needeth not to be food upon. Bacon. 


42. To be expoſed. 


| Haye I lived to Hand in the taunt of one that makes frit - 
ters of Englih. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 


43. Le perſiſt; to perſevere. 


Never fand in a lie when thou att accuſed, but aſk par- 
don and make amends, Taylor's Rule of Living. 


| The emperor Handing — the advantage he had thy * 
the ſeiſure of their fleet, ob iged them to deliver. Gulliver 
Hath the prince a full commiſſion 5 b ä 
To bear, and abſolutely to determine 


Of what conditions we thall and upon? Shakeſpeare, 


| 44. To perſiſt in a claim, 


Zn 
To pratfy his noble ſervice, that 
Hath thus food for his country. Shakeſd. Coriolanus. 


Delpair would fard to the fword, _ 


Jo try what friends would do, or fate afford, Daniel. 


46. To be eonſiſtent. 


| His faithful people, whatſoever they rightly aſk; the ſame | 
ſhall they receive, io far as may land with the glory of God 
and their own everlaſting good; unto either of which it is no 
eek any thing prejudicial. Hooker. 
Some inſtances of fortunt cannat ani with ſome others; 
but if you deſire this, you muſt loſe that. 


| | Taylor. 

I It flood with reaſon that they ſhould be rewarded liberally 7 

II out of their own labours ſince they received pay. Davies, 
Shakeſpeare. | | i 


Sprightly youth and clofe application will hardly and to- 
F. 


gether. . 0 
a to defend; not to defert, 
The * hoped the dog would fand by him, if 1 n by 
N . : 1 ; an 25 
If he meet with a repulſe, we muſt throw off the for's | 
ntlemen, you'll fand 
by me. Dun Spamiſh Friar, 
Our youu works will attend and fand by us at the hour 
of death. © 33 Calam y. 
by, To be preſent without being un ator. 
Margaret's curle is fall'n upon our heads; a 
For flanding by when Richard kill'd her ſon. Sha. 
Te repoſe on; to reſt in. n 
to fland by the Arundelian marble. 
* 5 . Pope's Efay on flomer. 
Jo STAND for. To propets one's ſelt a candidate. 
w miny flandfor conſulſhips . Three; but' tis thought 
of every one Coriolanus will carry it. b coral 
If they were jealous that Coriolanus had a defign o their 


| 26, To be with tega 2 | liberties when he food for the conſulſhip, it was but jult that 
. 230 in a we 250 ſin hot: commune with your own heart | | Py ) 3 


they ſhould give him a repulſe. Dennis, 


Thoſe which food for the preſbytery thought their cauſe 
8 of Scotland, than the 
| et ö Bacon. - 
"reedom we all Hand for. Ben. Johnſon, 
at a diftance. 


Stand off, and — fb my fill of death, Dryden. ; 


hierarchy of England. 


53. 70 STAND off. Not to comply. 
| 


Stand no more , 


But give thyſelt unto my fic defires. | | Shakeſpeare. 


54. To STAND off, To forbear friendſhip or intimacy. 
F 


| Our bloods pour'd altogether EOS 
Would quite confound diſtinction; yet land of = ; 
In differences ſo mighty. | Shakeſpeare. 


Such behaviour frights away friendſhip, and makes it 
fland of in diſlike and averſion, Collier of Friendſhip. 

1 hough nothing can be more honourable than an ac- 
quaintance with God, we fand off from it, and will not be 
tempted to embrace it. Atterbury. © 


| 55. To STAND off, To have relief; to appear protuberant or 


rominent. 5 | | 
, Picture is beſt when it fandeth off, as if it were carved y 
ard ſculpture is beſt when ir appeareth fo tender as if it were 
painted; when there is ſuch a ſoftneſs in the limbs, as if not 
a chiſlel had hewed them out of ſtone, but a pencil had drawn 
and ſtroaked them in oil. Motto, Architecture. 


56. To STAND ont. To hold reſolution ; to hold a poſt; not 


to yield a point. | 

| King John hath reconcil'd | 
Himſelf to Rome; his ſpirit is come in, | 
That lo flood out againſt the holy church. Shakeſpearts 

PEE 27 Pomtinius knows not you, 1 
While you and aut upon theſe traiterous terms. B. Jobaſ. 
Let not men flatter themſelves, that though d it 


difficult at preſent to combat and fand out againſt an ill 
Milton. 


practice; yet that old age would db that for , which 
they in their youth could never find in their hearts to do for 
themſelves. : South's Sermons. 
.Scarce can a good natured man refuſe a conipliance with 
the ſolicitations of his company, and ſand out againſt 
raillery of his familiars. Rogers Sermons 


Thou ſhalt fee me at Fuſius face: V 
What, art thou ſtiff? fand. out? e. 
If the ladies will ſandout, let them remember wy jury 
oat 


is not all agreed. 


58. Jo gr An out. To be prominent or protuberant; | 
Their eyes land out with fatneſs, alm Ixxili. 7. 
59. To STAND e. To ply; to perſevere, | 
| Palinurus, cry d aloud, | TIES 
What guſts of weather from that gatk ring cloud: 
My thoughts prefage! ere that the tempeſt roars; 
Stand io your tackles, mates, and ſtretch your oars. Dryd. 
60. To STAND to, To remain fixed in a purpoſe; to abide by 
a contract or . 5 f a a 
2 He that will paſs his land; 
As I have mine, may ſet his hand B 
And heart unto this deed, when he hath read; 
And make the purchaſe | | | 85 
To both our goods if he ib it will ndl. Herbert. 
I ſtill and to it, that this is his ſenſe, as will from 
the 1 words. 4 ing fleet. 
As I have no reaſbn to ii the award of my enemies *- 


ſo neither dare I truſt the partiality of my friends. Dryden, 
1. To STAND under. To undergs;” to Ahn. * ; 
It you unite in your complamis, . 


8 T A. 


And force them with a conſtancy, the cardina! 
Cannot fland under them. 

62. To STAND wp. To ariſe in order to gain notice. : 
When the acculers:/ſtood up, they brought none accuſation 
of ſuch things as I ſuppoled. Acts, xxv. 18. 

63. To STAND Ap. Io make a party, _ $8 

When we food up about the corn, he himſelf ſtuck not to 
call us the many-headed monſter. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
64. To STAND upon. To concern; td intereſt. | 
| Does it not tand me now upon? Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
The king knowing well that it food him upon; by how 
much the more he had hitherto protracted the time, by fo 


| much the ſooner to diſpatch with the rebels, Bacon. 
[| It fands me much pon = 
T' enervate this objection. LY Hudibras. 


Does it not Hand them upon, to examine upon what 

grounds they preſume it to be a revelation from God. Locke. 
65. To STAND upon. To value; to take pride. _ 

Men fland very much upon the reputation of their under- 

ſtandings, and of all things hate to be accounted tools : the 

belt way to avoid this imputation is to be religious. Trllptf. 

We highly eſteem and and much upon our birth, though 

we derive nothing fromm our anceſtors but our bodies; and it 

is uſeful to improve this advantage, to imitate their good ex- 


agamples. 1 Ray on the Creation. 
66. 75 STAND upon. To inſiſt. T | 


A raſcally, yea - forſooth, knave, to bear a gentleman in 

hand, and then tand upon ſecurity. ' =» Shakeſpeare. 

| To STAND. w. &. - e DP. 1 
| 2. To endure; to reſiſt without flying or yielding. 
| Doone durtt fandhim; _ | 

Here, there, and Every where, enrag'd he flew. 


n n! had bounteous heav'n 
Beſtow'd Hippolitus on Phædra's arms, . 
So had I food the ſhock of angry fate. Smith's Phæd. 
Tuat not for fame, but virtue's better end, | 
He ſtood the furious toe, the timid friend, 
Ihe damning crnick. | 2 
2. To await; to abide; to ſuffer. 
Bid him diſband the legions 
Submit his actions to the publick cenſure, 


And. ſtand the judgment of a Roman ſenate. Addi. Cato. 


3. To keep; to maintain with ground. REY 
Turning at the length, he ſtoad his ground, 
And mils'd his friend. © g 
STAND. 2 . [from the verb.] TEES 
1. A ftation; a place where one waits ſtanding. 
I have found you out a Hand molt fit, y 
Where you may have ſuch vantage on the duke, 
He thall not paſs you. 
In this covert will we make a fand, 
Culling the principal of all the deer. 
Then from his lofty ſtand on that high tree, 
Down he alights among the ſportful herds, 
The princely hierarch FP 
In their bright fand there left his pow'rs, to ſeize 
Poſſeſlion of the garden. 


5 Dryden. 


Ihe male bird, whilſt the hen is covering her eggs, gene- 
rally takes his ſtand upon a neighbouring bough and diverts 


her with his ſongs during her fitting. Addijon's Spectator. 


I took my fand upon an eminence which was appointed 


for a general rendezvous of theſe female carriers, to look into 
their ſeveral ladings. - _ N 
Three perſons entered into a conſpiracy to aflaſſinate Ti- 
moleon, as he was offering up his devotions in a certain 


3. A tov; a halt. 5 | 
A race of youthful and unhandled colts _ | 
Fetching mad hounds, bellowing and neighing; 


It any air of muſick touch their ears, | 
You thall perceive them make a. mutual fand; 


The Earl of Northampton followed the horſe to cloſely, 

that they made a fand, when he furiouſly charged and rout- 

ed them. . 

Once more the fleeting ſoul came back, 
T” inſpire the mortal frame, f 
And in the body took a doubtful an, 
Hov'ring like expiring flame, 

That mounts and falls by turns. 

At every turn ſhe made a little fand, 
And thruſt among the thorns her lily hand 
Io draw the rote. ' 

4. Stop; interruption, 


Dryden. 


or keep back his money, there will enſue preſently a great 
and of trade. Bacon. 
Should this circulation ceaſe, the formation of bodies 


Ihe act of oppoling. 
: Fe We are come off 


Like Romans; neither fooliſh in our andi; | 
Nor cowardly in retire, "WF Shakeſpeare. 
6. Higheſt mark; ſtationary point; point from which the next 
motion is regreſſive, | -- #5: 
Our ſons but the ſame things can wiſh and do, 
Vice is at and and at the highett flow: The 
Then, ſatire, ſpread thy fails; take all the winds can — 5 


ry . 

In the beginning of ſummer the days are at a fland, with 
little variation of length or ſhortneſs; becauſe the diurnal 
variation of the ſun partakes more of a right line than of a 


. A point beyond which one cannot proceed. 
Every part of what we would, 
Muſt make a fland at what Toy highneſs will. Shakeſp. 


When fam'd Varelſt this little wonder drew, . 


Flora vouchſaf q the growing work to view; 5 
Finding the painter's ſcience at a fand, 
The goddeſs ſnatch'd the pencil from his hand: 
And finiſhing the piece, ſhe ſmiling ſaid, 
* + Behold one work of mine that ne'er ſhall fade. 
$, Difficulty ; perplexity;: embarraſſment ; heſitation. 
fool may ſo far imitate the mien of a wiſe man, as at 
firſt to put a to a land what to make of him. L'Eftr. 


The well-ſhap'd changeling is a man, has a rational-ſoul, | 
it appear not: this is paſt doubt. Make the ears a 


though 
little longer, then you begin to boggle: make the face yet 
narrower, and then you are at a fand. Locke. 
9, A frame or table on which veſſels are placed. 
Bauch ſquares are only fit for country towns, 
2 To ſtink of ale, and duſt a ae with clowns; 
o, to becholentorthe land's protectors, 


Tope and get drunk betore the wiſe electors. Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Shakeſd. | 
Love flood the ſiege, and would not torr breaſt, Dryd. 


| 3- That which has been tried by the proper teſt. 


4. A ſettled rate. 


' Shakeſpeare's Meaf. for Meaſ. | 
Shakeſpeare. | 
Milton. : 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Addiſon's Spefator. | 


temple: in order to it they took their ſeveral Hands in the 
moſt convenient places. | *-  -* -Nddifen. 
When juſt as by her Hand Arſaces paſt, 2, 
The window by deſign or chance fell down, _ : 
And to his view expos'd her bluſhing beauties. Rove. 
The urchin from his private ffland 
| Took aim, and ſhot with all his ſtrength. Savift, 
a. Rank; polt;z ftation. _ e | 
Gs Father, ſince your fortune did attain DIS 
So higha land; I mean not to deſcend. Daniel. 


I. A tree that has ſtood long. 


Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze. Shakeſpeare. | 


Clarendon. 


Dryden. 


The. greateſt part of trade is driven by young merchants, 
upon borrowing at intereſt; ſo as, if the uſurer either call in, | 


would be at an end, and nature at a perfect fland, Mood w. 


ſpiral. 6 | ryden. 
The ſea, ſince the memory of all ages, hath continued at | 
a land, without conſiderable variation. | 


Bentley. 


Ibis made their flowing ſhrink | 
From flanding lake to tripping ebb.. Milton. 
4. Placed On teet. 8 5 5 * : © ; ' 
N There's his chamber, 3 
| His fanding'bed and truckle bed. ' Shakeſpeare. 
STA'NDING. 2. . {from and.] 1 


Prior. 


After ſupper a fand was brought in, with a braſs veſſel 
full of wine, of which he that pleaſed miglit drink; but no 
liquor was forced. Dryden's Life of Clecmenes. 
STANDARD. . /. [eftendart, Frencn.} | 
1. An enſign in war, particularly the enhgn of the horſe, 

His armies, in the following day, | 
On thoſe fair plains their fardards proud diſplay. Fairf. 

Erect the ſtandard there of ancient night, _ + 

Yours be the advantage all, mine the revenge. Milton. 
Behold Camillus loaded home, 

With fandards well redeem'd and foreign foes o'ercome. 

= „ 

To their common fandard they repair; 33 
The nimble horlemen ſcour the fields of aw. Dryden. 
2. From land.] That which is of undoubted authority; that 
which is the teſt of other things of the {ſame kind. | 

The dogmatilt gives the lie to all diflenting apprebenders, 
and proclaims his judgment the fitteſt intellectual fandard. 
0 1 Glanwille. 
The heavenly motions are more ſtated than the terrettrial 
models, and are both originals and ftandards. Holder. 
Theſe are our meaſures of length, but I cannot call them 
| flandards; for flandard meaſures muſt be certain and fixed. 
3 3 55 Holder on Time. 
When people have brought the queſtion of right and wrong 
to a falle fandard, there follows an envious 1 1 
. Eſt range. 
The Romans made thoſe times the ftandard of their wit, 
when they ſubdued the world. Sprat. | 
From thele ancient fandards I deſcend to our own hilto- | 
rians. 3 IR ; Felton. 
When II ſhall propoſe the fandard whereby I give judg- 


mealure of it. 


The court which uſed to be the flandard of propriety, and 


The Engliſh tongue, if re ned to a certain fandard, per- 


haps might be fixed for ever. | Swift. 
In comely rank call ev'ry merit forth; | 
Imprint on ev'ry act its fardard-worth. Prior. 


| _ That preciie weight and fineneſs, by law appropriated to 
the pieces of each denomination, is called the fandard. 


farms of a flandard, that is, maintained with ſuch a propor- 
tion of lands as may breed a ſubject to live in convenient 
plenty. „5 os Bacon. 
A. ſtandard might be made, under which no horle thould 
be uled for argught : this would enlarge the breed ORs; | 
3 5 Temple. 
Hy thepreſent fandard of the coinage, ſixty- two ſhillings 
is coined out of one pound weight of ſilver. Arbuthuot. 
5. A ſtanding ſtem or tree. | SHR ay 
A flandard of a damaſk roſe with the root on, was let up- 


ous ; ” Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Plant fruit of all forts and fandard, mural, or thrubs 

which loſe their leaf. - . __-. Eweljn's Kalendar. 

In France part of their gardens is laid out for flowers, 
others for truits ; ſome Rand, 


bears a ſtandard or enſign, val | | 
They ſhall be as when a fandardbearer fainteth. I/a. x. 
Thele are the fardardbearers in our contending armies, 
the dwarfs and tquires who carry the impreſſes of the giants 
or knights, 3 Sbpectator. 
STA'NDCROP. 2. ſ. An herb. Alinſworth. 
| STA'NDEL. u. /. Tram and.] A tree of long ſtanding. 

The Druinians were nettled to ſee the princely andel of 
| their royal oak return with a branch of willows. Howe!. 
STANDER. . f. [from and.!!! 

1. One who ſtands. 


13 t 


I he young {pring 
very beaſts; and allo the faireſt anders of all were rooted 
up and caſt into the fire, Afcham's Schoolmaſggr. 


3. STA'NDER by, One preſent; a mere ſpectator. 


would not be a flander by to hear 
Muy ſovereign miſtreſs clouded fo, without 
TE . vengeance taken. = 
When a gentleman is diſpoſed to ſwear, it is not tor any 
anders by to curtail his oaths. = Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | 
| The ftanders 7 ſee clearly this event. 
t 


All parties ſay, they're ſure, yet all diflent, Denham. 

The flanders by ſuſpected her to be a ducheſs. Addiſon. 
STA'NDERGRASS, 7 An herr. ... Amfavorth. 
STA'NDING, part. adj. [from fland.J © — © 


1. Settled ; eltabliſhed. 5 . 
Standing armies have the place of ſubjects, and the go- 
vernment depends upon the contented and diſcontented hu- 
mours of the ſoldiers. „Jen. 
Laugh'd all the poww'rs who favour tyranny, c, 
And all the ftanding army of the (ky. 
Money being looked upon as the farding meaſure of other 
commodities, men conſider it as a ftarding meaſure, though 
when it has varied its quantity, it 1s not + Locke. 
Such a one, by pretending to diſtinguiſh himſelf trom the 
herd, becomes a flanding object of raillery. Addiſon. 
The common ſtanding rules of the goſpel are amore power- 
ful means of convittion than any miracle. Atterbury. 
Great landing miracle that Heav'n aſſign d! 

"Tis only thinking gives this turn of mind. 
2. Laſting; not tranſitory. _ _ = 
Tue landlord had ſwelled his body to a prodigious ſize, 
and worked up his complexion to a landing crimſon by his 
„  _ Addiſon's Frecholder. 
3. Stagnant; not running, | 


I, 5 long poſſeſſion of an office, character, or 
place. nile | 5 | 
a long landing. Dryden. 

formerly ſea; yet this tract of land is as old, and of as lang 

a landing as any upon the continent of Africa. 
I wiſh Y pur” fortune had enabled you to have continued 

longer in 


— 


2. Station; place to ſtand in. 


battlements, and ſuch little tandings. . volles 


ment, any may eaſily inform himſelf of the guantity and | F 
| ths - Woodward. | STANZA. u. . { flanza, Ital. farce, 

regularly adju ited to each other ; 10 

tains every variation of mealure or reli 
is originally a room of a houſe 


correctneſs of ſpeech, ever ſince continued the worlt {chool. 
in England for that accompliſhment. | Sevift. 
45 Firſt follow nature, and your judgment frame, 
ny ber jult fandard, which is {till the fame. Pope. | 


{| STAPLE. 7. / 


Locke. | 


The device of King Henry VII. was profound in making | 


right in an earthen pan, full of fair water, half a foot under | | 
the water, the fandard heing more than two foot above it. 


ards, ſome againſt walls. Temple. | 
]STA'NDARDBEARER. . f. [ flandard and bear.) One who | 


was pitifully nipt and over-trodden by | 


HH * {ome ſtatute of the land to the anders by. Hooker. 


hakeſpeare. 8 


Feobe. 


He turned the wilderneſs into a landing water. Pſalms. 


Nothing had been more eaſy than to command a patron of : 4 
Although the ancients were of opinion that Egypt was 
Woodw. } 


e univerſity, till you were of ten years ſanding. | . 
n 


Such ordnance as he brought: with him, becauſe it was fit- | 
ter for ſervice in field than for battery, did only beat down the. 


STA 


I fink in deep mire 


3. Power to ſtand. 


4. Rank; condition. 


tinworks. 


* 


bar bent and 


cludes the planets. 


oP 
by the far. 
1 8 


or fortune. 


ginal flax, 1 


| 


to ſee his entry. 


5 : 


lle 
| ding 
| . 


His coming is in fate, E will provide you a good le 
g "ITY 9 9 81 


f How this grace 

| 2 his own Handing ? W 
This eye ſhoots forth? how b 
Moves in this lip. 


i A ſtæeward keepet 
are terined fannary courts, © 
plea of action of debt or treſpaſs abou v 


diviſion of a poem; a ſtaff. 
Horace confines himjelt ſtrictly t 
ſauxa in every ode. 
In quatrains, the laſt line of the 
in the compoſition of the firſt. 
Betore his ſacred name flies ev'ry fault, 
And each cxulted ffanza teems with thought, p 
3 a pel, Dutch. . 


d emporium, 


L [ tape, French 

1. A tettled mart ; an eſtabliſhe 

A flaple of romance and lies, 

__ _ Falle tears, and real perjuries. | 

The cuſtoms of Alcxandria were very creat, it 

- . 22 

been the faple of the Indian trade. 

« - Tyre, Alexander the Great ſacked, and ettab1;9 
ſtaple at Alexandria, made 

that ever was known. | 

2. I know not the meaning in the following paſlage 

Hemy II. granted liberty of coining to certain abbies, 4. 

lowing|them one faple, and two punchcons at arite, 


STAPLE. adj. [from the noun. ] 
1. Settled; eſtabliſhed in commerce. 2 5 
Some Engliſh wool, vex'd in a Belgian loom, 
Aud into cloth of ſpungy ſoftneſs made: 
Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 
To ruin with worle ware our faple trade, 
2. According to the laws of commerce. | 
What needy writer would not ſolicit to work under fuch 
maſters, who will take off their ware at their own rites, 2nd 
trouble not themſelves to examine whether it be ale or no? 


ST LE. 1. Y 408 
r 


Hither the Syracu: 
Well, if you be not turn 


4. A mark of reference; an aſteriſk. 
Remarks. worthy of riper obſervation, 


lum, Latin. ] A pull 
ower, compoſed + 
e centre is poke 


STAR of Bethlebem. u. ſ. [ornithoga 
The characters are: it hath a lily-fl 
1 2 or leaves ran 

by the pointal, whic 


the leaves come out the flowers, which ha 


With arch thin laid on, and the 
pare your ground. : 
Tu STARCH. v. 4. [ 


Her goodly cou : 
| Set off with Lerchief farct's and p 


+ where there is no 


pul, Saxon, ap 
iven in at both ends. 
I have ſeen flaples of doors and nails born. Peactan, 
Ihe ſilver ring ſhe pull'd, the door reclos'd: 
The bolt, obedient to the ſilken cord, 5 
To the ftrong faple's inmoſt depth reſtor'd, 
Secur'd the valves. 
STAR. 2. /. [preonna, Saxon; fterre, Dutch. } 4 
1. One of the luminous bodies that appear in the noGiurnallsy, 
I ben let the pebbles on the hungry becch 
PFillop the flars; | 
Murdering impoſſibility, to make 
What cannot be, flight work. 
WMW When an aſtronomer uſes the word far in its nit c 
it is applied only to the fix 


ed circularly, whoſe ce 
afterwar.ls turns to à round 
which is divided into three cells, and filled with nk 
ſeeds : to which mult be added, it hath a bulbous or 1155 
root, in which it differs from ſpiderwort. of 


from the noun. 1 
utenance I' een 


e 


. 


dwitt, Eſq. my large Glee a 
ver plate, an ink-pot, anda (ag l“ 


8 TANG. 1. . Irrærz, Saxon. ] A perch, 
. Thele nelds were intermingled with 
and the talleſt tree appeared to be ſevel 
STANK. adj, Weak ; worn out. 
Diggon, I am fo ſtiff and fo flank, 
That unneth l may ſtand any more, 
And how the weſtern wind blow 
Beating the withered leaf tr 
he preteiite of in. 
The fiſh in the river died, and the river 
STANNARY, adj. [from flaunum, Latin. 


woods of h | 
} tees high, oy we 


eth tore, 
om the tres. 


once every three weeks the 
ftaunum, uud bl 
hite or black ti. 
, „ Car. I 
Fr.] A number of bog 
muck of a poem as, 
canon of rhyme. Starz 
„and came to ſiguity « lab. 


o one ſort of Verſe of 


ftanza is to be conte 


Arbuthnot an Cri, 


the greatelt revolution in tral 


p-] A loop of ion; 


Sbaleſp. Cart ar. 
t. lars; but in a large fende . 


ſan's art tranſlates 
Heaven's form, the courſe of things and human fate; 
Th' included ſpirit ſerving the far deck d igns, 

Tbe living work in conſtant motions winds. Haltuil. 
As from a cloud his fulgent head, Wd 
And ſhape far bright, appear d. | 

d Turk, there is o more 4g 

Mach Ado About Moti 
onfiguration of the planets ſuppoſed to influence tote 

From forth the fatal loins of theſe two toes, 
A pair of „ar eroſt lovers take their lite. 


We are apt to do amiſs, and lay the blame wm Free 


ſhape. This plant grows in the warmelt parts 


; e 
d has a ſtrait {moot lem 


leave their fate 4 


and larboard, becauſe tome one accounts 9 


WI re 


9 . 


ſiren. 


> 


rs cku. 


r. 
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et lung, 
as non 
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Shen yy 
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(Cade, 


Dod 
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Hai. 
Mut. 


Shale an, 
jr aug 


note with 4 ma 
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f A meticey 
It grows 5 


th leates 
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oe aN. 
ohh. Fs 


Prowl 
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aich 
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Sher ey 


| Exidyi, 
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Carey, 
ber of ling 
Ocim as (Ns 
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Pipe, 


Prem. 
, it havin 
not en Urns, 
bling the 
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Arbutug, 
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n abdies, J. 
Arte, 
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mn, 


Dr;dn, 


under ſuch 
n rates, 2nd 
faple or no! 

Swyh 
> of icon; 4 


_ Peactan, 


pe O. 


Aurnall. 


. Cericlam 0 
> Krict tents 
e lenle it i- 
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Jan fates; 
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Haltuil. 
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8 T. A 


ups u , [camera ſtallaga, Latin.) A kind of 
5 nerf Equity Now apoliſhed. 

re make a farchamver matter of it: it he were twenty 

* Joby Falttaffs, he moll not abuſe Rebert Shallow, Eid. 


| . 
D. i [from flareb.] 
. TR z forma. Ky 5 
1. Stiſt; e Gel ct any where preſeribe a farched ſquee ned 
duntenance, 4 Riff formal gait, or a ſingularity of manners. 
£06 Cwijt. 


ER. #. /. {from arch. } Onewhole trade is to (tarch, 


grazch * : PF: d RE eee . : ln. 
8 v. adv. (from flarch.} Stifly ; preciſely. 1. Stellated; having various points reſembling a ſtar in luſtre. 
TA EARS n. . {from flarch.} Stiftnels; preciſeneſs. Nightthade-tree riſes with a wooden ſtem, green leaved, | 
75 STARE. v. 4. [peapuan, Saxon; ferren, Dutch.] and has Harlibe flowers. Mortimer Huſband) y. 


To look with fixed eyes z to look with wonder, unpudence, 
4 confidence» Gupidity, or horrour. | 
Her modelt eyes, abaſhed to behold 
80 many gazers, as on her do ftare, | 
Upon the lowly ground afixed are, © Spenſer 
Their faring eyes, ſparkling with fervent fire, 
And ugly ſhapes, did nigh the man diſmay, eg: 
That, were it not for ſhame, he would retire, Fairy Q. 
Lock not big, vor flare nor tret : 2 | 
I will be maſter of what is mine own. Shakeſpeare. 
They were never ſatisfied with Haring upon their matts, 
fails, cables, ng and tacklings. Abbot. 
| ] hear | 


The tread of many feet ſteering this way 

Perhaps my enemies, who come to flare | Bo 

At my affliction, and perhaps 1 inſult. Milton's 4goniftes. 
A latyr that comes ſtaring from the woods, | 


Muſt not at firſt ſpeak like an orator, _ Waller. 
And while he flares around with ſtupid eyes, 
| His brows with berries and his temples dies. Dryden. 


What do'ſt thou make a e ? 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free? 
- Stark flaring mad, that thou ſhould'ſt tempt the ſea? 


| 1. That farr'd Ethiop queen, that ſtrove _ | 
gtruggling, and wildly Haring on the ſkies | J o ſet her beauty's praiſe above 5 | 
With ſcarce recover d fight. Dryden su. he ſea-nymphs. 2 Milton. 
5 Trembling the miſcreant ſtood : He furious hurl'd againſt the ground | 
He far'd and roll'd his haggard eyes around. Dryden. His ſceptre farr'd with golden ſtuds around, = Pepe. | 
| Break out in crackling flames to ſhun thy ſnare, STARRY. adj. (from Tar. „„ 
or hiſs a dragon, or a tyger fare. Urden Virgil. 1. Decorated with ſtars. 85 . 4 
ö Why do'ſt thou not e Daphne wond'ring mounts on high, 5 
Try the virtue of that gorgon face, RE Above the clouds, above the Harry k) ! Pope. 
To flare me into {tatue ? Dryden. | 2. Conſiſting of ſtars; ſtellar. Ig oe 3 
I vas unluckily prevented by the preſence of a bear, which, Such is his will, that paints „ 
25 I approached with my preſent, threw his eyes in my way, The earth with colours treſh, - | 
and fared me out of my reſolution. Addiſon's Guardian, The darkeſt tkies with ſtore _ | 2 
The wit at his elbow gave him a touch upon the ſhoulder, Ot Harp lights. 25 Spenſer, 
cav'n and earth's compacted frame, " 


and fared him in the face with ſo bewitching a grin, that the 


whi us fibres. Addiſon. | And flowing waters, and the ffarry flame, h 
— as 2 | | Y And both the radiant lights, one common foul | 
Has paid a tradeſman once, to make him fare. Pope. Inſpires and feeds, and animates the whole. Dryden. 
Gods! ſhall the raviſher diſplay your hair, 3. Relembling tlars. 2 15 „„ 
While the fops envy and the ladies fare. Pope. 5 Tears had dimm'd the luſtre of her flarry eyes. g 
Through nature and through art the rang dd DIED Shakeſpeare Illuſtrated. 
And gracetully her ſubject chang'd | STA'RRIKG. adj. [ flellans, Latin; from flar.] Shining with 
In vam; her hearers had no ſhare „ en blazing with ſparkling light, 
In all ſhe ſpoke, except to flare. Swift. Such his fell glances as the fatal ligbt | 


2. To STARE in the face. To be undeniably evident. 
Is it poflible tor people, without ſeruple to offend againſt 

the law, which they carry about them in indelible characters, 
aud that fares them in the face, whillt they are breaking it? 


| | Locke. 
ici . ; 5 
Take off all the faring ſtraws and jaggs in the hive, and 
make them /xoath. |  Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
STaRE. #./, [from the verb. ] | | 
1. Fixed look. 


The balls of his broad eyes roll'd in his head, 
And glar'd betwixt a yellow and a red: _ 
He look'd a lion with a gloomy /tare, . 
And o'er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. Dryden. 
2. {Sturnus, Latin.) Starling. A bird. 


STA'RER. 1. /. (from fare. ] One who looks with fixed eyes. _ 
One ſelf- approv ing hour whole years outweighs a 


Of ſtupid farers, and of loud huzza's, Pope. 


STA'RFISH. Bl. /. [ far and f.] A fiſh branching out into | 


leveral points. | 


This has a ray of one ſpecies of Engliſh farfiſh. Mood v. 


STARGA'ZER. 2. J. ¶ far and gaze. ] Anattronomer,or altro- | 


r. In contempt. | = 
Let the aſtrologers, the fargazers, and the monthly prog- 
noſticators, ſtand up and fave thee. Ijaiah, xlvli. 13. 
A E in the height ot his celeftial obtervations, | 
ſtumbled into a ditch. 


ST ARK. adj. \ yeenc, pepac, Saxon; Herct, Dutch. ] 

2, Stiff; {trong ; rugged. . 
His heavy head devoid of careful cark, _ IE 
Whole ſenſes all were ſtraight benumed and fark. = 


away . nobleman lies fark and tiff | 
Under the hoofs of vaunung enemies. . Hen. IV. 

The North is not ſo ftarł and cold. Ben. Jobhuſon. 
So ſoon as this ſpring is become fark enough, it breaks the 


— ant. 


Fairy Queen. f 5 


caſe in two, and ſlings the ſed. Derbaze's Phyjico-Theology. | 


2. Deep; full. 
| Conſider the fark ſecurity 5 | 
v commonwealth is in now ; the whole ſenate | 
Sleepy, and dreaming no ſuch violent blow. B. Jobxſo7. 


3- Mere; imple; plain; groſs. | 
To turn ftark fools, and ſubjects fit | 

For ſport of boys, and rabble wit. Hudibras., 
He pronounces the citation fark nonſenſe. Collier. 


STARE, adv. Is uſed to intend or augment the ſigniſcation 
of a word; as flark nad, mad in the higheſt degree. It is 
wow little uſed but in low language. 2 

Then are the beſt but fark naught; for open ſuſpecting 
» eemes of ſecret condemning themſelves. Sidney of 


The fruittful-headed beaſt, amae'd 

At flaſhing beams of that ſun-ſhiny fhield, 
Became Fark blind, and all his ſenſes dos d, | 
That down he tumbled. Spenſer. 
Men and women flark naked. Abbot. 

He is flark — * who ever ſays | : 
That he hath been in love an hour. Donne. 
Thoſe ſeditious, that ſeemed moderate before, became 


deſperate, and thoſe who were deſperate ſeemed flark mad; 
whence tumults, confuſed hollowings and howlings. | 


Who, by the moſt cogent arguments, will diſrobe himſelf 


at once of all his old opinions, and turn bimſelf _——— | 
ocke. | 


983 ſquire South, all drefled up in feathere and rib- 
os, 5, fark ſtaring mad, brandiſhi 12 
. From fark. — 1 


try oo lies farkly in the — 5 are. 


STARLIGHT. 2. / | flar 


STA'RLIGHT. adj. 


STA'RLIKE. @dj. [ far and Lhe.} 


a, Bright; illuikrious. 


STARLING, #. J. (rrænhaz, Saxan. } 


STARPAVED. adj. | flar and pave.} Studded with ſtärs. 

p | ? Milton, 
STA'RPROOF, adj. ¶ far and progf.) Impervious to ſtarlight. 
STAR-READ. 2. /. 


STARRED. adj. (from far.} = | 
1. nen, the ſtars with reſpect to fortune. 


2. Decorated with ſtars. = 


L'Eftrange.} 


STARHAWK, 2. ſ. ¶ aſtur, Latin.) A fort of hawk. Ainfv. | 


ng his (word. Arbuthnot. ; 


But we, like ſentries, are oblig d to ftagd | 
In farleſs nights, and wait th abt ne ur. Dryden. 
and 4ght.} Lutire of the ſtars. 
No they never meet in grove or green, 
By fountain clear or ſpangled /tavlight een. ' Shakeſp. 
Nor walk by gzoon,. 7 
Or glittering Harl bt, without thee is ſwect. Milton. 
1 hey danc by Harken and the triendly moon. Dryd. 
Lighted by the ttars. 
Owls, that mark the ſetting ſun, declare 
A fariight evening and a morning fair. Dryden's Virg. 


The having turned many to righteouſneſs ſhall confer a | 
ftarlike and immortal brightneſs. Boyle's Seraphick Lowe. 
Theſe reatons mov d her farlike uuſband's heart; 

But itill he held his purpoſe to depart. Dryden. 

| {mall hnging bird, 

I will have a farling taught to ſpeak | | 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him, 858 
To keep his anger ſtill in motion. Sbateſb. Henry IV. 


In progrels through the road of heav u. farpay'sd. 


Under the ſhady root 
Of branching elm flarprodf. Milton. 
[Har and read.] Doctrine of the itars; 
_ | Spenser. 


altronomyv, 


y third comfort, 
Starr moſt unluckily, is from my breaſt 
Hal'd out to murder. 


Of Barring comets that look kingdoms dead. Craſhaw. 
STA'RSHOOT. #. /. | far and ſhoot. An emiſſion from a itar, 
I have ſeen a good quantity of that jelly, by the vulgar | 
called a far/hoet, as if it remained upon the extinction of a 
falling ttar. | Boyle. 
To START. v. n. [ flartzen, German.] 


animal frame, on the apprehention of danger. od 
Starting is an apprehenſion of the thing feared, and in that 
kind it is a motion of ſhrinking ; and likewiſe an inquiſition, 
in the beginning, what the matter ſhould be, and in that kind 
it is a motion of erection, and therefore, when a man would 
liſten ſuddenly to any thing, he ſtarteth ; for the farting is an 
erection of the ſpirits to attend. 
| A thape appear'd 
Bending to look on me: I farted back; 
It flarted back. = 
Mg I. art as from ſome dreadful dream, 5 
And otten atk my telt it yet awake. Drydea's Span. Friar. 
5 As his doubts decline, NES TN TSS 
He dreads juſt vengeance, and he farts at ſin. Dryden. 


and ſdlicitous for tear of a {urprize. Collier on Covetouſ1 
2. To riie ſuddenly. _ 5 ; 
| Charm'd by thele ſtrings, trees fervng from the ground 
Have follow'd with delight the powerful found. Roſcomm. 
They farting up beheld the heavy tight. — Dryden. 
The mind often works in ſearch of tome hidden idea, 
though ſometimes they Hart up in our minds of their own. 
accord. ä . 
| Might Dryden bleſs once more our eyes, 
ey eee and new Miibourns mult ariſe; 
v, ſhould great Homer lift bis awful head, 
Zolſus again would fart up from the dead. 
3. To move with ſudden quickneſs. . 
The flowers, call'd out of their beds, 5 = 
Start and raiſe y their drowly heads. Cleaveland. 
A ſpirit fit to ffart into an empire, | 
And hook the world to law. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
| She at the ſummons roll'd her eyes around, 
And ſnatch'd the farting lerpents from the ground 
. To ſhrink; to winch. ; 
F Wbat trick, what flarting hole, can'ſt thou find out to hide 
| thee from this open thame? — Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
With tryal fire touch me his finger end; 
If he be cliaſte, the flame will back deſcend, 
And turn him to no pain; but if he fart, 
It is the fleſh of a corrupted heart. 
. To deviate. 1 
: Abe lords and gentlemen take all the meaneſt ſort upon 
themielves; tor they are beſt able to bring them in, whenſo- 
ever any of them flarteth out. Spenſer on Ireland. 
1 rank him with the prodigies of fame, ö 
With things which fart from nature s common rules, 
With bearded infants, and with teeming mules. —. 
Keep your ſoul to the work when ready to fart aſide, un- 
leſs you will be a {lave to every wild imagination. Watts. 
6. To ſet out from the barrier at a race. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


artinę poſt is none of the horie's legs. Boyle. 
25 AY L= tell me, that 1 3 | 
And cry again, his offer I ſhould ſcorn | 
Aſham d, when 1 have ended well wy race, | 
To be led back to my firſt farting place. Denham. | 
88 — — JEN | 
The youthful charioteers wi ing hear | | 
83 race. N nA ug. Georg. 
The clangor of the trumpet gives f ; 
At oncethey — bo 1 cing in a line. 
7. To fot out on any uit. | 
7 Fair courſe of paſſion, where tæo lovers fart, = 
And run er, heart ſtill yokt with-heart. aller. 
People when they have-made themſelves weary, ſet up 


| People love to Hart in diſcourſe. 
4. Todiſcover; to bring within purſuit, 


can ſtart, 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's T. ale. A woman's ſtory at a Winter's fire, 


3. Sally; vehement eruption; tudden effuſion, 


Are they not only to diſguiſe our, 


1. To feel a ſudden and involuntary twitch or motion of the | 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


| Shakeſdeare. | 


He farts at every new appearance, and is always wir 
| eſs. | 


Locke. | 


Shakeſpeare. | | 


It ſeems to be rather a terminus a quo than a true principle, | 


behind, unleſs his mind praves generous, wi ifpleaſed 
with the other. aps a . 
To START. v. a. WIN Ota e 
1, To alarm; to diſturb ſuddenly.  _ Tit” 
Direnels, familiar ta my flaught'rous thoughts, 
Cannot once flaxt me. ! Shakeſpeare: 
Being tull of tupper and diſtemp'ring draughts,, 
Upon malicious bravery doſt thou come i 
o fart my quiet. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
he very print of a fox-foot wauld bave Harted ye. 
; EEflrange. 


2. To make to ftart or haſtil fro à hidi Jace. 
| The hood wore les by | 0 Wo: | 
Shakeſpeare. | 


To rouse a lion than to fart a hare. 
| | I flarted from its vernal bow'r 
; * riſing game, and chac'd L* . to flow 'r. Pope. 
10 bring into motion; to produce to view tice; t 
produce unexpeRtedly, ; wing ng 
| Conjure with em! 
Brutus will Hart a ſpirit 3s toon as Caſax. Shakeſpeare, 
It was unadviſedly done, when I was enforcing a weightier 
delign, to. art and tollow another of leſs moment. Spret. 
_ Inligniticant cavils may be farted againſt every thing that 
is not capable ot mathematical demonitration, Aden. 
I was engaged in canverfation upon à ſubject which tbe 
Addiſon's Fraebolder. 


he lenſual men agree in purſuit of every pleaſure the 
5. To put ſuddenly out of place. 8 
One, by a fall in wrettling, Haried the end of the clavicle 
from the ſternon. iſeman j Surgery. 
START. x. /. [from the verh. } | 


1. A motion of terrour; a tudden twitch or contraction of the 


frame from tear or alarm. | | 
Theſe flaws and Parts would well become 


Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shakeſpeare. 
The fright awaken'd Arcite with a fart; act | 
 Againit his bofom baunc'd bis beaving heart. Dryden. 


2. A ſudden rouſing to action; excitement. 


How much had I ta da ta calm his rage! 
Now fear I this will give it Hart Mane. ae Hamlet. 
Thou art like enough, through vaſlal fear, | 
Bale inclination, and the fart of ſpleen, 3 
To fight againſt me under Percy's pay. Shakeſpeare, 
Several farts of fancy off-hand, look well enough ; but 
bring them to the teſt, and there is nothing in em. L'Efr. 
ons : 
To ſet our looks at variance with our thoughts, 2 
To check the farts and fallies of the ſoul ? Addif. Cato, 
| We were well enough pleaſed with this fart ot may ht. 
4. ven fit; rogue —_ FEST OT of 
etnought her eyes had cr tongue; EE 
For ſhe did ſpeak in farts Grade. Sbaleſpeare. 
Thy forms are ſtudied arts, | - SEE 
1 8 * ubtle ways be narrow ſtraits 3 | . 
I y curteſy but ſudden farts; N 


And what thou call'ſt thy gifts are baits. - Bev. Jobufon, bop 


Nature does nothing by farts and Jeaps, or in à hupry 3 


but all her motions are gradual. range. 
An ambiguous expreſſion, a little chagrin, or a fart of 
paſhon, is not en to take leaye upon. Collier. 


5. A quick ſpring or motion. 8 
In itrings, the more they are wound up and ſtrained, and 
thereby give a more quick art back, the more treble is the 
ſound; and the ſlacker they are, or leſs wound up, the baſer 
is the ſound, Bacon Natural Hiflory, 
Both cauſe the ſtring to give a quicker fart. con. 
How could water make thoſe viſible farts upon freezing, 
but by ſome ſubtile freezing principle which as ſuddenl7 
ſhoots into it. ere, Ceſinol. Sac. 
6. Firit emiſſion tram the barrier; a& of ſettingout. 
| You ſtand like greyhounds in the flips, + ns 
Straining Nr the Hart. _ Shakyſpeare's Henry v. 
x” All leapt to chariot, 53 
And every man then for the flart caſt in his proper lot. 


If a man deal with another upon conditions, the fart of 
| fit performance is all. ä Racon. 
7. To get the START. To begin before another; to obtain 


advantage over another, 


_ - Get the fart of the majeſtick world. Shakeſ. J. C. ar. 


All pretorian courts, it any of the parties be laid aſleep, 
under pretence of arbitrement, and the other party, during 
that time, doth cauteloufly get the fart and advantage at 
common law, yet the pretorian court will {et back all things 
in ſlatu quo prius. Sac War with Spark. | 

Doubtleſs ſome other heart . 

Will get the fart; 15 „ 

And, ſtepping in before, 55 e 
Will take poſleſſion of the ſacred ſture „ 
Ot hidden ſweets. | . Craſba u. 

4 4 the knight could 228 | hy RN 
The ſquire had o mu HER | 

H' had to the 17 Keb Lol INE | 

And told her all his tricks atorehand.  MAuydibras. 

She might have forſaken him, if he had not got the fart 
of her. | den's Ain. Dedication. 


| s 

The reaſon why the mathematicks and mechanick arts 

have ſo much got? «fart in growth of ather ſciences, may be 
reſolved into this, that their progrels hath nat retarded 
by that reverential awe of former diſcoveries. lanwille, 
The French year has got the of ours more in the 
works of nature than the new itile. {8 Addiſon. 

STARTER. . ſ. [from fart.) One that ſhrinks from his 

urpote. | 1 2 | 

4 — it boldly, and take quarter, 

To let thee ſee I am no ſtarter. Hudibras, 
STA'RTINGLY. adv. {from flarting.] By ſudden fits; with 
— moon. bo fartingly and rakh | 7 

you 1peak 40 fart u « Shale. 
To br $4 as xn. [trom Arr. Fo ſhrink ; to move on 
teeling a ſudden impreſſion of alarm or terrour. « 

The —— ſeed — ſeia d wa 8 | 
And bounding o'er t mmel caſt t nden. 
Why Reinke the foul | . uw {7-1 Ci 

Back on herlelf, and farfles at deſtruftion ? AAuiſ. Cato. 
My frighted thoughts run back, : 


And ſarile into eſs at the found. Addiſon's Cato. 
To STARTLE. v. &. Touts ee to impreſs with 
1 ſudden terrour, ſurpriſe, or alarm. he 

They would find occaſions enough, upon the account of 
his known affect ions tothe king's ſervice, fromwhich it was 
not poſſible to remove ar flarsle him. Clarendon. 

Wilmot had more ſcruples from religion to fertle him, 
and would not have attained his end by any groſs act of 
6ÿꝝ—ùꝛ now fant... 

. p's d her, but v acht. 
On Adam. 8 ö : ; Ablton. 
10 hear the lark begin his flight, 
And ſinging Aare tlie dull nigh 
From his watch - tower in the ies, 


Till the q Milton. 


their ret upon the very ſpot where they farted. I. Efrange. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. my 
give them-furlo's for another world; . | 


Ven two, art into the world together, he that is thrown 


riſe. 
Tue ſuppufition chat angels aſſume bodies needs nat flartii 
„ 10 P 8 us, 


man. 


3 ＋ K 
ue, ſince ſome of the moſt ancient and moſt learned fathers 
icemed to believe that they had bodies. Locke. 
Inceit ! Oh name it not! IK 

The very mention ſhakes my inmoſt foul : 
The gods are fartled in their peacetul manhons, | 
And nature hickens at the thocking found. Smith. 
His books had been folemnly burnt at Rome as heretical: 
ſome people, he found, were ffartled at it; ſo he was forced 


ö 


; 


| cf their courage. Aiterb. Is {mother'd in turmie. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 8 
* ee 8 —_ bs Gro cots: AG 7. A republick z a government not e. ch | 
Inceſſant ruſtles, from the mournful grove They teared nothing from a fate ſo narrow in compaſs of 
Ott fartling ſuch as ſtudious walk below, | land, and ſo weak, that the ſtrength of their armies has ever 
Ant lowly circles through the waving air. Thomfon, | been made up of foreign troops. | Temple. 


STARTLE. #. ſ. [from the verb.] Sudden alarm; ſhock ; 
ſudden imprethon of terrour. | | 
Atter having recovered from my firſt fartle, I was very 

well ptcafed at the accident. Spectator. 

STARTUP. . /. ¶ Hart and up.] One that comes tuddeply 
"Pins you hath all the glory of my overthrow 

That y tup ha ry of my o . 
| That young flartup g y . 
To STARVE. v. n. [rreappan, Saxon; ſterven, Dutch, to 
die. : | | 
1. 1 8; riſh; to be deſtroyed. Obſolete. 1 

| | Fo her came meſlage ot the murderment, | 1 

Wherein her guiltleſs friends ſhould hopeleſs farwe. 
| | | | ___ _ . Fairfax. 

2. Toperiſh with hunger, It has wzth or for before the caulc, 

- of leis properly. i | | 3 

Were the pains of honeſt induſtry, and of far ving with 
hunger and cold, ſet before us, no body would doubt 70 
to chute. | 3 oc le. 

An animal that farwes of hunger, dies feveriſh and deli- 
rious. | 5 Arbulbnot. 

2. To be killed with cold. 3 . 

Have I feen the naked farwe for cold, 


While avarice my charity control dꝰ 
4. To. fuffer extreme poverty. +. | 
Sometimes virtue farwves while vice is fed: ES 
What then! Is the reward of virtue bread? Pope. | 


5. To be deſtroyed with cold. - | 
. Hlad the ſeeds of the pepper- plant been borne from Java to 
ttele northern countries, they mult have farwed for want of 
tun. 
To STARVE. v. a4. 
1. To kill with hunger. 5 
| I cannot blame his coufin king, : 
That wiſh'd him on the barren mountains lar v d. 
Hunger and thirſt, or guns and ſwords, | 
Give the ſame death in different words : 
To puſh this argument no further, 3 
To flarve a man in law is murther. BE 4 OS 
It they had died through faſting, when meat was at hand, 
they would have been guilty of farving themlelves. Pope. 
2. To ſubdue by famine. _ ONS | 


hy deſires  _ | El 

Are wolfiſh, bloody, ard d, and ravenous. Shakeſpeare. 

He would have worn her out by flow degrees, 

As men by faſting farve th' untam'd diſeaſe. Dryden. 

Attalus endeavoured to farve Italy, by. topping their 

convay of provitions from Africa. Arbuthno! on Coins. 

3. To kill with cold. | e Fe 

| From beds of raging fire to flarve in ice 

Their {oft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 


1] 


Shak. 


4. To deprive of force or vigour, ER) 3 
| The powers of their minds are farved by diſuſe, and have 
loſt that reach and ſtrength which nature fitted them 55 th 
ccive. . 225 : Locke. 
STARVELING. v. .. [from flarve.] An animal thin and | 
weak for want of nounſhment. . „ 
It I hang, Ill make a fat pair of ee for old Sir John 

hangs with me, and he's no Harveling. Sbaleſpeare. 
No thy alms is giv'n, the letters read; | 
The body rifen again, the which was dead; 


And thy poor farveling bountifully fed. Donne. J 


The fat ones would be making ſport with the lean, and | 


calling them ſtarvelings. . 
II be throngizg cluſters tin 
By kind avulſion; elle the ſtare” ling brood, 

Void of ſuthcient ſuttenance, will yield 


 L' Eftrange. 


Pj)pillips. 


A ſlender Autumn. „„ 
Poor Hareling bard, how ſmall thy gains! 2 
How unproportion'd to thy pains! |  Savift. 


STA'RWORT. 1. /. {after, Latin.] See ELECAMPANE. 
It hath a fibrous root: the leaves for the moſt part intire, 
aud placed alternately on the branches : the ſtalks are 
branched ; the flowers radiated, ſpecious, and have a ſcaly 
cup: the ſeeds are incloſed in a downy ſubſtance. 
STA'TARY. adj. [from flatus, Latin. Fixed; tettled, _ 
The ſet and fatary times of pairing of nails, and cutting 

of hair, is but the continuation of ancient ſuperſtition. 


STATE. »./. [flatus, Latin. 5 8 
1. Condition; circumſtances of nature or fortune. 

55 do not e 
Infer as if I thought my ſiſter's ſtate 
Secure. „ 

Relate what Latium was, 8 ; 

Declare the paſt and preſent fate of things, Dryden Az. 

Like the papiſts is your poets fate, | 


Poor and difarm'd. _ Pope. 

2. Modification of any thing. | | 
Keep the flate of the | mrs in your eye, Boyle. 

3. Stationary point; criſis; height; point from which the 


next movement is regreſſion. p 1 
Tne deer that endureth the womb but eight months, and 
is compleat at ſix years, cannot live much mote than thirty, 


as having paſſed two general motions; that is, its beginning 


and increaſe ; and having but two more to run through, that 
is, its fate and declination. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
. Tumours have their ſeveral degrees and times; as begin- 
ning, augment, fate, and declination. Wiſeman. 
4 [Ejlat, French.) Eftate; ſigniory; poſſeſſion. | 
— Strong was their plot, ; | 
Their flates far off, and they of wary wit. Daniel. 
5. The community; the publick ; the commonwealth, 

If any thing more than your ſport | | 

Did move your greatneſs, and this noble fate, 

Ipo call on him, he h it is no otber 
But for your health ſake, Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
n A ftate's anger 4 3 
„ . Should not take 3 either of fools or women. 
ee b Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 


1 hear her talk of fate matters and the ſenate. B. Johnſ. 
What he got by fortune, | 


; It was the Hate that now mult make his right. Daniel. 
The fate bath given.you licence to ſtay on land oor the 
acon. 


ſpace of ſix weeks. : 
"es better the kingdom ſhould be in good eſtate, with 
particular loſs to many of the peo le, than that all the peo- 
le ſhould be well, and the flate of the Kingdom altogether 


2 | ' Hayward. 
It is a bad change to wound a man's own coulcience, 
thereby to ſalve fate ſores. King Charles. 


Brown. 


6. Hence ſongle flare in Shakeſpeare for individuality. 


8. Rank; condition; quality. 


9. Solemn pomp; appearance of greatneſs. 


10. Dignity ; grandeur. 2 | | 
She inſtructed him how he ſhould keep fate, and yet with | - 


Sandys. | 5 


Mood ur Natural Hiſtory. |. 


ſhe thought there was no offence in an elbow-chair, Arbuth. 


15. Joined with another word it ngnifies publick, 


- Immoveable,. infix'd, and frozen round. Milt. Par. Loft. L 


is the fated and unqueſtioned tee of his office. 


Millar. 


Milton. 
| What juſt regard was to her title due. 


It looks grave enough 
To ſeem ny ode gary Ben. Jobnſoꝝ s Epigr. 
The. corruption of a poet is the generation of a flateſman. 
je bn Pope. 


11. A ſeat of dignity. 


Since they all live by begging, it were better for the fate 
w'kenig.. 557 Graunt, 
heſe are the realms of unrelenting fate; f 


And awful Rhadamanthus rules the flate: 
He-hears and judges. | Dryden's Hu. 


My thought, whote murther yet is but fantaitical, 
Shakes ſo my /ingle Hate of man, that function 


Fair dame, I am not to you known, : 
Though in your fate of honour I am perfect. SH. 
High /tate the bed is where misfortune lies. Fairfax. 


When in triumphant Fate the Britiſh mule, 
True to herſelf, ſhall barb'rous aid refule. Roſcommon, 
There kings receiv'd the marks of ſov'reign pow'r : 
In fate the monarchs march'd, the lictors bore | 
Tue awful axes and the rods before, Dryden's /En. 
Let my attendants wait: T'll be alone, | | 
Where lealt of fate, where molt of love is ſhown. Dryd. 
A To appear in their robes would be a troubleſome piece of 
ate. 
At home ſurrounded by a ſervile crowd, 
Prompt to abuſe, and in detraction loud; | 
Abroad begirt with men, and {words, and ſpears, — | 
His very ate acknowledging his fears. Prior. 


a modeſt tenſe of his misfortunes. Bacon s Henry VII. 
The {wan rows her fate with oary feet. Milton. 


He was ſtaid, and in his gait 


| 


This chair mall be my fate, this dagger my ſceptre, and 
this cuſhion my crown. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
As the affected not the grandeur of a late with a canopy, 


The brain was her ſtudy, the heart her tate room. Arbuth, 
i a covering of dignity. 
Over the chair is a 12 


ſilver and ſilk. 
IIis high throne, under ftate | : 
Of richett texture ſpread, at th' upper end | 
Was plac c. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
13. A perſon of high rank. Obſolete, „ 
She is a dutcheſs, a great „tate. 
14. The . erſons in the government. 
. he bold deſign ö 6 
Pleas d highly thoſe internal fates. 


Bacon, 


Latimer. 


5 Milton. 
1 am no courtier, nor verſed in fate-aitairs : my life hath 
rather been contemplative than active. Bacon. 
Council! What's that? a pack ot bearded ſlaves, 
The ſcavengers that ſweep fates nuſances, : 
And are themſelves the greateſft. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
I am accuſed of reflecting upon great flates-tolks. Swift. 
To STATE, v. a. [conflater, F nc.) ' | 
1. To ſettle; to regulate, | 


of damage. Decay of Piæty. 
This is to ftate accounts, and looks more like merchandize | 
than triendihip. _ . | | 
 Heis pps of corruption who receives more than What 
Addiſon 
2. To repreſent in all the circumſtances of modification. 
Many other inconveniences are conſequent to this ftating 
of this queſtion z and particularly that, by thoſe which thus 
tate it, there hath never yet been aſſigned any definite num- 
ber of fundamentals. Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Its preſent ſtate fateth it to be what it now is. Hale. 


ver gucts why they who acknowledge the neceſlity of prayer, 
and confeſs the ſame God, may not atk in the ſaine form. 
| | 3 Ge Decay of Piety. | 
Tofate it fairly, imitation is the molt advantageous way 
for a tranſlator to ſhew himſelf, but the greateſt wrong which 
can be done to the memory of the dead, Dryden, 
I pretended not fully to fate, much leſs demonſtrate, the 
truth contained in the text. Atterbury. 
STA'TELINESS. z. . [from flately.] | 
1. Grandeur; majeſtick appearance; auguſt manner; dignity. 
We may collect the excellency of the underſtanding then 
by the glorious remainders of it now, and-guels at the fate- 
tine of the building by the magnificence ot its ruins. South. 
or ſtatelineſs and majeſty what is comparable to a horſe? 


2. Appearance of pride; affected dignity. | 

_ She hated flatelineſs ; but wa 3 "IE 3 
Betterton. 
STA'TELY. adj. {from flate. FS hy NOT. 
Auguſt; grand; lofty ; elevated; majeſtick ; magnificent. 


A flatelier pyramid to her I'l] rear, | | 
Than Rhodope's or Memphis' ever was. Shalefhcare. | 
Theſe regions have abundance of high cedars, and other 

_ flately trees caſting a ſhade. Ralergh's Hiſtory of the World. 
Truth, like a ſtately dome, will not ſhew herſelf at the firſt 
viſit, 44 | South. 

_ He many a walk travers dd ; 
Of fatelieft covert, cedar, pine, or palm. Milton. 


2. Elevated in mien or ſentiment. _ 
He maintams majeſty in the midit of plainneſs, and is 
flately without ambition, which is the vice of Lucan. Dryd. 
STA'TELY. adv. (from the adjective.] Majeſtically. 
Ye that ſtately tread or lowly creep. Milton, 
STATESMAN. 2. L Nate and man.] | 
1. A politician one verſed in the arts of government. 


2. One employed in publick affairs. ps” 
If ſuch actions may have paſſage free, 


man who holds the helm, as well as the peaſant who holds 
the plough. 852 | Sauth's Sermons. 

A Britiſh miniſter muſt expe& to ſee many triends fall off, 
whom he cannot gratify, ſince, to uſe-the:phraſe of a late 


ftateſman, the paſture is not large enougßd. Addiſon. 
Here Britain's flateſmen oft the fall foredoom 5 
Ot foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Pope. 


STA'TESWOMAN. #. /. [ Hate and woman.} A woman who 
meddles with rob Ks, In — 


How ſhe was in debt, and where ſhe meant 


For you we ſtay d, as did the Grecian flats 
Til n came. 


Waller. 


: ate made round of ivy, ſomewhat | 
| whiter than ours; and the fate is curioully wrought with | 


_ This is fo flateda rule, that all caſuiſts preſs it in all caſes | 


Collier of Friendſhip. | 


Were our caſe /tated to any ſober heathen, he would ne- 


Bond- ſlaves and pagans ſhall our fateſmen be. Shakeſp. 
It is a weakneſs which attends high and low; the flate/- | 


STA'TICAL, 14 from the noun. 
STATick. | 


STATION. ». /. [ flation 
1. The act of Wallung. ; 


2, A ttate of reſt. 


3. A place where any one is placed. 
Callier. 8 , j 


 titly be termed a kennel than a camp. 


Prelerv'd a grave majeſtick ate. Butler. 
Such cheerful modeſty, tuch humble ate, 

Moves certain love. | Waller. 
Can this imperious lord forget to reign,  _ E 

Quit all his Fate, deſcend, and ſerve again? Pope... 


2. A ſeller of paper. 5 | 
STA'TIST.. 1. . [trom flate.] A ſtateſman; a politician; 


More s Antidote againſt Atheiſm. | 


1 


| 


TA'TICKS, . /. Lead; flatique, 


5. Situation; poſition. 


ſtanding is fitted to ſome flation or other. 


7. C haracter; ſtate. 


STA'TIONARY. adj, 


STA'TIONER. 2, /, [trom flation.] _ 
1. A bockſeller. 4 : . 


* 
— * 


STA Tur ATE. adj. I from H atute.] According! 


8 T A 


Relati | 

ot weighing - . claung to the ciency 
A man weigheth tome pounds leſs in the he; hem. 
ter, according to experience, and the Aatich a tof Win. 
Sanctorius. rown's Vu Phorijms of 
It one by a Fatical engine could regulate bs Eryviee, 
peripiration, he might often, by reltoring of that dle 
prevent, or ſhorten, a fit of the gout, {+ uthrot 0 do 
Fr. en 7 

conliders the weight of bodies. J The ſcience Vick 
This is a catholick rule of faticks, 
bulk. for bulk heavier than a fluid, it 
tom; and if lighter, it will float upon;it, havin 
tant, and part immerſed, as that ſo much of the 
equal in bulk to the immerſed part be equal in 
the whole, 


that if any hag be 


will tink to the bor. 


8 bart ex. 
tug as 1e 
| TOY ty 

* . ” 4 F [ 
French; atio, Latin,] mig. 


Their manner was to ſtand at prayer, 
meetings unto that purpoſe on thoſe days 
Nations given them. | . 


wherenpon their 
lad the names of 
. | Hooker, 

All progreſſion is 23 by drawing on or 
forward ſome part which was betore in flation a 
where there are no joints. 


unpelling 
rat que 
Brown ; Vulgar Ay. bs 
In ation like the herald, Mercury, . 
New . ee on a heav'n-Kifling hill. . Shakeſp. Tim; 

- Theſe itiaus remained within their fation, which, ap N 
ſon of the naſtineſs of the beaſtly multitude, might 48 


\ : ' 4 Cal Hojawn 
The planets in their tation liſt' ning ſtood. 9 ng 
Jo lingle ftations now what years elong, he 
With planets jow'd, they claim another ſong. Creech 


4. Poſt aſſigued; office. 


Michael in either hand leads them out of Paradi 
fiery ſerpent waving behind them, and the ee 
their aliens to guard the place. Make. 
The fig and date, why love they to remain 
In middle tation and an even plain; 7 
While in the lower marſh the gourd is found, 

And while the hill with olive-thade is crown'd? Price, 


6. Employment; office. | 


No member of a political body ſo mean, but it mar he 
uſetul in ſome ſtation or other. I EIrang- 
They delieve that the common ſize of human under. 
Whether thoſe who are leaders of a party artive 1 Ke 
ation more by a tort of inſtinct, or influence of the ty; 
than by the poſſeſlion of any great abiities, may be u point 
Re Srvift, 


of much diſpute. 


Far the are part have kept their an. | Milt, 


8. Rank; condition of lite. 


I can be contented with an humbler fatioz in the temple 
of virtue, than to be ſet on the pinnacle; 


57 20 7. 


70 STATION. v. a. [from the noun. ] To place in a certain 


poſt, rank, or place. | | 
; | [from ffatian.] Fixed; not progrellive, 
The fame harmony and /fatiozary conſtitution, a8 it haps 
pened in many ſpecies, ſo doth it fall out in individuals. 
N . Brown, 
Between the deſcent and aſcent, where the image lined 
fiaticnary, I ſtopped the priſin, and fixed it in that pulture, 
that it ſhould be moved no more. _ - Newton's Oftichs, 


Some modern tragedies are beautiful on the ſtage, and, 
yet Tryphon the fationer com, !ains they are ſeldom aiked 
tor in his ſhop. „ Dryden, 

With authors, fationers obey'd the call; | 

Glory and gain th' induſtrious tribe provoke, | 
And gentle duinels ever loves a joke, Pope's Durtial. 


one ſkilled in government. 
I once did hold it, as our ftatifts do, 
A baſeneſs to write fair; and labour'd much 8 
How to forget that learning, Shakeſpeare's Hamid. 
2 I do believe, ; 5 
Statiſt though I am none, nor like to be, EE 
That this ſhall prove a war. Shakejpeare's Cymbeline, 
Their orators thou then extoll it, as thote | 
The top of eloquence, flatiſts indeed, | 2 
And lovers of their country. Milton's Paradiſe Regaines. 


STA'TUARY. #. /. [ ftatuaire, French; trom flatua, Lit.) 
1. Ihe art of carving images or repreſentations of life. 


The northern nations, that overwhelmed it by their nun- 
bers, were too barbarous to preſerve the remains of learning 
more carefully than they did thole of architecture 2 /id- 
 Tuary. Jennie. 


2. One that practiſes or profeſſes the art of making ſtatues. 


On other occaſions the fatuaries took their lube: 5 +107 
the poets... | Audi. 
ow ſhall any man, who hath a genius for hiitory, U. 


 dertake ſuch a work with spirit and chearfulnets, wie 


he conliders that he will be read with pleaſure but a WY 
few years? This is like employing an excellent fatuary 
to work upon mouldering fone. Fs Suzi. 

STAT uE. 2. .. [ flatue, French; fatua, Latin. ] An image; 
a ſolid repreſentation of any living being. 


performed by that rare la- 
Sbaleſpeare i Winter's Tat: 
They ſpake not a word; a 
Hut like dumb fates, or unbreathing ſtones, ” 
Star' d each on other. Sbaleſp. Nicbe 2 
Architects propounded unto Alexander to cut ee 
tain, Athos into the form of a Hatue, which in hier g 5 
ſhould hold a town capable ot containing ten thouand _y 
and in his left a veſlel to receive all the witer that fen 
from the mountain. Wilkins s m 0 5 
A flatue of Polycletus, called the rule, deſerves t — 
for having ſo perfect un agreement in all its parts» bn 2 
is not poſſible to find a fault in it. Mrd P eek 
To STA'TVUE. v. a. [fromthe noun. ] To place 355% 


rn in doing, and now newly 
tan maſter, 


E WU FN» Thou ſhalt be worthipp'd, Kkiſs d, low d, aud ador'd; 


And were there ſenſe in his idolatry, 
My ſubſtance ſhould be 2 15 in thy 
STATURE. 2. /. | flature, Fr. fiatura, 
- any.animal, 
hat ature we attain at ſeven years we ſomet 
ble, malt times come ſhort of at one and twenty- 
A creature who might erect 
His flature, and upright with front ſerene 
Govern the reſt. 
Foreign men of mighty ffature came. : 
Thylelf but duſt, thy ature but a {pan 3 
A moment thy duration, fooliſh man t mummes, 
We have certain demonſtration from Eur eee, and 
and Roman urns and rings, and meaſures an has not dini 
many other antiquities, that human feature * 
niſhed for above two thouſand years. ente o tatute 


ſtead. Shakeſpeare, 
at.] The beght! 


mes dov- 
Brits 


. ve bye tert. 
I met with one who was three inches above" Guordift 


To raiſe freſh ſums; ſhe's a great fate Roma | B. obnſ. 
Several objects may — 2 as * — 
ſions of our ! 1 Addiſon. 


flatutable meaſure of that club, 574 TyThe 


The princeſs heard of her mother's fatue, a piece MY. 


Price, 


may he 
range, 
mer. 
Svift, 
at that 
«ſtars, 
u point 
Savift, 


Milt, 


temple 
Dr; ” 


certain 


oreflive, 
$ It haps 
dals. 

Brown, 
 {evined 
polture, 


Opticks, 


ge, and 
in atked 
Dryden, 


Junciad, 


litician; 


Hani. 


gained. 
Lat.] 
KEE 
eir nuw · 
learning 
#144 - 
Ten pie. 
tues. 

(i 5 340M 
Addi. 
I, Pli- 
Is, Wien 
t a Va 
flatuary 
Saul. 


image; 


ce wanx 


rare Itze 
74 Tow. 


ard Ill. 
Ce moun- 
Gut han 
ind mer, 
it flowed 
b. Mag. 
gat name 
S that ik 
11 60 
Iltitre. 

dor d; 


kefpearts 
height of 


nes dou 
Brod. 


A:ltne 
Dias. 
prix: 
ummes, 
dcs, 30d 
10t dmu- 
ernst. 
fert · ! he 
ard 
11 bs. 


dr 


goods. 
1. To aſh off as with a ſtaff, 


out by breaking the caſk. _ f | 
bp feared Tlordery that might enſue thereof have been 


To turniſh with rundles or ſtaves. 5 3 
This was the ſhameful end of Aloyſus Grittus, Soly-- 
man's deputy in Hungary; who climbing too faſt up the 


0 many warriours, and fo ſtout, 


| $raves. 2. /. The plural of af. 


STAVESACRE. 2. /. Larkſpur. A plant, 

STAY. v. u. 4 SES | 

1, To continue in a place; to forbear departure. 
1 upon your leiſure. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


pe ay tor them from having huſbands ? - 

Not after reſurrection ſhall he ffay ; ; þ 
Longer on earth than certain times t” appear. Milton. 
He + Srv that as many might depart as would; but | 


faßel tor their reſort, but diſcharged divers. Hayward, 


2, Jo continue in a ſtate. * 


3. To wait; to attend. 


4 To ſtop; to ſtand ſtill. 7 


. Tottop; to withold ; to repreſs. 


Ta lay; to obſtra&; to hinder from progreſſion. 


Os . / flatut, French; fatutum, Latin.) A law; 
ede 15 {ned if 


law, but alſo the fatutes and acts 
Not only the common law, * 5 
; t were ſpecially intended forits benefit, Spenſer. 
of parliamen 12 lood hath been * TS - fe 
n flatute purg'd the gen'ral weal. Shakeſpeare, 
Rent — againſt vagabonds ; wherein note the 
— had of gaoling them as chargeable 


and peſterous. 333 Bacon. 
now the Hatutes of heaven and laws of eternity, thoſe 
immutable rules of juſtice. Tilotſon's Sermons. 


n, indulg'd by favour of the gods 
To baild Coen, with flatutes to A , 


The wild inhabitant beneath thy reign, Dryden's Aneid, | 


, nk in pieces; uled originally of barrels made of 


D. 4. In the plural faves. [from flaff.] 


fmall parts or ſtaves. 8 | 

[f irreverent expreſſion, or a thought too wanton are crept 
into my verſes, let them be fav d or forfeited like contra- 
bandec 5 

How can they eſcape the contagion of the writings, whom 
the virulency of the calumnies have not favedoft, from read- 
ing. | : Ben. Johnſon. 

The condition of a ſervant faves him off to a diſtance ; 
dut the Goſpel ſpeaks nothing but allurement, attraction, 
and invitation. Sn © South's Sermons, 


an occaſion that divers times the wine in the city hath 
deen flaved. wes 


wil Javed ladder of ambition, tuddenly tell, and never role 


more. g ; Knolles. ; y 
Ib STAVE. v. u. To fight with ſtaves. N 


Equal ſhame and envy ſtirr d 
I th' enemy, that one ſhould beard * 


As he had done, and ffav'd it out. 


af, and by pulling the tail. oh 1 0 I 
The conquering foe they ſoon aſſaib'd, OLED 
Firſt Trulla faw'd, and Cerdon ta Hudibras, 


All in ſtrange mannerarm'd, 


Some tuſtick knives, tome faves in fire warm d. 
| EE | DES W. 1 
They tie teaſils up in bundles or faves. Mortim, Huſb, 


v. u. | flaen, Dutch. ] 8 
Macbeth, we . 
It ſhe do bid ine pack, F'll give her thanks, | 

As though ſhe bid me fay by her a week. Shakeſpeare. 

Would ye tarry for them till they were grown ? would 


25 many as would fay thould have very good means to live 
tromthe ſtate. | | e 


hey flocked- in ſuch multitudes, that they not _ ; 


Th' injur'd ſea, which from her wonted place, 
Jo gain ſome acres, avarice did force, 
It the new banks negleCted once decay, 
No longer will from her old channel fay. _ 
Stay, I command you, ſtay and hear me firſt, Dryden. 
Nor muſt he fay at home, becauſe he mult be back again 

by one and twenty. The father cannot ſtay any as. 
| : Locke. 


Every plant has its atmoſphere, which hath various effects 
 Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 


on thoſe who ftay. near them. 
Servants ſent on meſſages fay out longer than the meſ- 
age requires. 5 „„ 
The flames augment, and fa 8 5 
A their full height, then languiſh to decay. 


I' tell thee my whole device 
When I am in my coach, which /ays for us. 
We for his royal preſence only Hay 
To end the rites. 5 oy 
I fay tor Turnus, whoſe devoted head 
Is owing to the living and the dead 
My ton and I expecł it from his hand, 


Shaleſp. 
; Dryden. 


When ſhie liſt pour out her larger ſpright, 
She would TS the haſty ſun to ay, 
Or backward turn his courſe. 

Perkin Warbeck, finding that when matters once go 
4own the hill, they ſfay not without a new force, reſol ved to 


u tome exploit upon England. | Bacon, 
Throws hi ſte FE: e | 

wows his ſteep flight in many an airy wheel, 

Nor ſtay d, till 44 NMphates op he lights. Milton. 
5 To dwell; to be long. ; | 

So _- Nor ne | 

On Amphix, or what deaths he dealt that day. Dryden. 
U mutt Jay a little on one action, which preferred the re- 
i&> of others to the conſideration of yourſelf, Dryden. 


Io reſt confidently. g | 
Becauſe ye trult in oppreſſion, and ay thereon, this ſhall 
1$ a breach ready to Fall | | - 
They cyl themſelves of the holy city, and fay themielves 
70 God. | IJ aiab, xlvili. 2. 
Sax. v. a. NaN eee ee 


A that may ſiay their minds from thinking that true 
viich they heartily wiſh were falſe, but cannot think it fo 
without ſome ſcruple. Hooker. 


e Syrens avg. to allure them into danger; but Or- 
t 


pheus lang ſo well that he flaid them. 4 Raleigh. 
e took nothing but a bit of bread to fay his — 
| It 01 ever. 


To ſ y theſe ſudden guſts of paſſion 

That urry yon trom 1 aſt aflur'd | 
F he ſecret of your love lives with me wy. Rowe. 
2 4 * ſtomach with theſe half hund phase, till 1880 
a r bi | it t ſou 
wth — pan big enough to ſatisfy her great, 1 

y ceaſe we then th h of Heav'n to ay? 
eee Pope. 


Joyous time will not be ffay d . 
Unleſs the do him by the . 5 Spenſer. 
oh s are flaid at Venice.  » . Shakeſpeare. 
ato the ſhore, with tears, with ſighs, with moan, 


Aaron and Hur fayed up his hands, the one on the one 


Dryden. 


: Sandys's Travels. 


OO Hudibras, || 
7 $STAVE and Tail, v. a. To part dogs by interpoling a | 


5. A fixed ſtate. | 


| Like infancy or age to man 


Ruth, i. 13. 


Bacon. 


. Waller. | 


Swift. | 


Dryden. 


Dryden 0 | 


Fairy Queen. 


Iſaiah, xxx. 12. 


If as a priſoner T were here, you mij "7 
Have then inſiſted on a conqueror's right, : | 

And flay'd me here. Dryden. 

4. [ Eftayer, French. ] To prop; to ſupport; to hold up. 


further proceeding herein. Hooker. 
ſide, and the other on the other. Exod. xvii. 12. 
Sallows and reeds for vineyards uſeful found, 
To flay thy vines. Dryden. 
STAY. n. J. [ftaye, French.] 
1. Continuance in a place; forbearance of departure. 
| Determine, 


Should judges make a longer fay in a place than uſually 


Embrace the hero, and his Hay implore. 
So long a flay will wake 


What pleaſure hop'ſt thou in my fay, 


When the wine ſparkles, 

Make haſte, and leave thy buſineſs and thy care, 
No mortal int'reſt can be worth thy ay. 
2, Stand; ceflation of progrefſion. 3 
Bones, after full growth, continue at a fay ; teeth ſtaud 
at a flay, except their. wearing. Bacon. 
Affairs of ſtate ſeemed Wer to ſtand at a fay, than to 
advance or decline. | „ Hayward. 
Made of ſphere- metal, never to decay, 

Until his revolution was at p. 
Almighty crowd ! thou ihorten'ſt all diſpute; 
Nor faith nor reaſon make thee at a Har, 
Thou leap'ſt o'er all. 3 Dryden's Medal. 
3. A ſtop; an obſtruction; a hindrance from progreſs. 

His fell heart thought long that little wa 


tokened the wiſdom, Hay, and moderation, of the . 
. 4 

With prudent fay he long deferr'd 5 | 

The rough contention. 


Who have before, or ſhall write after thee, 
| Their works though toughly apy will be 
3s firm „lay, 
Or early and late twilights to mid-day. 

Alas, what fay is there in human ſtate! 

And who can ſhun inevitable fate? | 
6. A prop; a ſupport „ | 
Obedience ot creatures unto the law of nature is the fay 
of the whole world. | Hooker. 


Donne. 


Dryden. 


WMhat this was once a king, and now 1s clay. 
Miu only ttrength, and „lay! forlorn of thee, 
Whither ſhall I beta | 
Trees ſerve as ſo many flays for their vines, which hang 
like garlands from tree to tree. Adijon's Remarks on Italy. 
7. Tackling. [See STAYS. ]. 58 . 
| With ,ays and cordage laſt he rigg'd + ſhip, _ 
And, roll'd on leavers, launch'd her in the deep. Pepe. 
8. [In the plural. ] Boddice, . „„ 
No ſtubborn ftays her yielding ſhape einbrace. Gay. 
9. Steadinels of conduct. | | . 
STAY ED. part. adj. from ſtay. J] | 
1. Fixed; tettled ; ſerious; not volatile. 
| | | For her ſon, 5 . 
In her own hand the crown ſhe kept in ſtore, 
Till riper years he raught, and ſtronger lay. Fairy Q: 


He was well fayed, and in his gate 
Preſerv'd a grave majeſtick ſtate. 


Hudibras. 


find conſolation in each other, Pope. 

2. Stopped. 3 55 

STA'YEDLY. adv. from flayed.] Compoſedly;gravely; pru- 
dently; ſoberly; calmly; judicioufly. OLDS 

STAYEDNESS. 2. . rom flayed.] _ 

1. Solidity ; weight. | 


currantneſs with fayedneſs, how can the language ſound 
other than molt full of ſweetnels, _ Camden's Remains. 
2. Compoſure; prudence; gravity z judicioulnels. 
STAYER. 2. /. From ſlay.) One who ſtops, holds, or ſup- 
rts. 4] | 985 
8 Fi May Jove, the guardian of the capitol, | 
He, the great /ayer of our troops in rou l,. 
Fulfil your hopes, and animate the cohorts, * A, Phillips. 
STA'YLACE. u. /. [ flay and lace.] A lace with which women 
faſten their boddice. 


ſure at viſits. | | Seo. 
STAYS. #. J. Without ſingular. 


by ladies. | 15 
2. e in a ſhip to keep the maſt from falling aft. All maſts, 

topmaſts, and flagttaves have fays, except the ſpritfail top- 

maſt: the mainmaſt, foremaſt, with the ſails belonging to 
them, have alto back ſtays, which help to keep the matt from 
pitching forward or overboard. Harris. 
They were come upon the Hays, when one of the ſailors 
deſcried a galley. __ 2 | Sidney, 
3. Any ſupport; any thing that keeps another extended. 
Weavers ſtretch your Hays upon the weft. Dryden. 
he ay 85 bree, Saxon. | | 
Place. olete. 
; Fly therefore, fly this fearful fead anon, Cs 
| Leſt thy fool hardize work wo lad confuſion. Fairy | 
They nigh approached to the fead „. TEE 
Where as thoſe maremaids dwelt. . Spenſer's Fairy Queen, | 
The term of _ is limited, | 
e may a man prolong nor ſhorten it; 

The ſoldier way not — from watchful flead, 

Nor leave his ſtand until his captain bed. Fazry Queen, 
2. Room; place which another had or might have. il 
It we had ſimply taken them clean away, or elſe removed 

them, ſo as to place in their fead others, we had done works. 
There fell down many ſlain, and they dweltin their feads 
until the ps yet de | : 1 Chron. v. 22. | 

Nor do the bold'ſt 2 * forth | 

Events ſtill equal to their h; 4 
But mn — 2 1 
l cowardice ſucceed. 
An _ ealouſy then fir'd his ſoul, 
And his face kindled like a burning coal; 
Now cold deſpair ſucceeding in her flead, 
To livid eſs turns the ed ryden. 


Butler. 


n this determination we might Hay ourſelves without | 


Or for her ay or going; the affair cries haſte. Shakefp. | 


they do; a day more in a county would be a very good ad- 


dition. | Bacon. 
er long with ardent look his eye purſu'd, 
Delighted ! but deſired more her A. Milton. 
8 The Thracian youth invades | 
Orpheus returning from th Elyſian ſhades, j 
_ Waller. 


The jealous king ſuſpect we have been plotting. Denham. | 
When I'm conſtrain'd, and wiſh mylclf away? Dryden. | 


Dryden. 


- Milton. E 


Griey'd with each ſtep, tormented with each fa. Fair. : 
4. Reſtraint; prudence; caution. I 3 
Many juſt and temperate proviſos, well ſhewed and fore- 


- Phillips. | 


What ſurety of the world what hope what: ay, 8 "Ne 
y , } , Ae ks, | 


ke me here ſubſiſt? Milton. 


2. Without variation or irregularity. 


Whatſoever is above theſe proceedeth of ſhortnels of me- 
mory, or of want of a ſtayed and equal attention, Bacon. | 


A flayed man and wite are ſeldom ſo indolent as not to | 


When ſubſtantialneſs combineth with delightfulnels, and 


A ftaylace from England ſhould become a topick for cen- | 


1. Boddice; a kind of tiff waiſteoat made of whalebone,worn | 


8 K 


in ſingular teu in reſpect of 1 W Hocker 

He makes his underſtanding the warehouſe of lumber 1a. 
ther than a repoſitory of truth, which will Rand him in He 
when he has occalion for it. Locke. 


The ſmalleſt act of charity ſhall fan us in great cad. 


| q Atterbury's Sermons 

4. The frame of a bed. l . 

| 8015 2 eue genial bed, * wb T 

| allow the feet, the borders and the fed. Dryden. 

STEAD, fed, being in the name of a place that is 1 — 
any river, comes from the Saxon pre, pryd, a place; but 
it + be 1 a _ or harbour, it is to be gerived from 
rraðe, a thore or ſtation for ſhips. Gibfon' len 

To STEAD. wv. a. ¶ from the ns. TE oo wo 


wht obtolete. | | | 4 $4 
\v are neither in {kill, nor ability of power greatly to 


Steed you, Stdne 4 
„It nothing fleads us yg 
Jo chide him from our eves. . TL 
Rich garments, linens, ſtuffs, and neceſſaries, 


Your tniendly aid and counſel much may fead me, 


| . R * 
2. To fill the place of another. Obſolete. vn 


pointment, and go in your place. 5 
S TEA D FAST. adj. | flead and fa. os ris) Age 2 8 
Such was this giant's fall, that ſeem d to Dane 
This. fledfaft globe of earth, as it for fear did quake. 


A generation that ſet not their heart aright, and whoſe ſpi- 
rit was not fedfaft with God. 

Be faithful to thy neighbour in his poverty ; abide Hef 
unto him in the time of his trouble, Aulus. xxii. 23. 

Him reſiſt fedfaſt in the faith. n | 
What form of death could him affright, 

Who unconcern'd, with fedfaft light 

Cou'd view the ſurges mounting ſteep,  - 4 
And moniters rolling in the deep? Dry. 
STEA'DFASTLY, adv. 1 Redjah.] Firmly ; conſtantly. 
- God's omniſcience ffeadaftly graſps the greateſt and molt 

li ppery uncertainties. | South Sermons, 
1 poneral fledfaſily believe that whatever God hath re- 
vealed is infallibly true. Wake's Preparation for Death, 
STEA'DTASTNESS, 2. / (from fleadfaft 4 ee 
1. Immutability; fixednets. W 5 

So hard theſe heavenly beauties be enfir d, 

As things divine, leaſt paſſions do impreſs, 
The more ot ſteadfatt minds to be admir'd, . 
The more ey ſtayed be on ftedfaſtneſ5. 
2. Firmnets; conſtancy ; reſolution. 1 
STEA'DILY, adv. [ from fleady:]- 
1. Without tottering; without ſhaking. OT rt WHIT 
Sin has a tendency to bring men under evils, unleſs hin- 


So /teadily does fickle fortune ſteer 
Th' obedient orb that it ſhould never err 
STEA'DINESS.'#. /. {from fleady.} 
1. State of being not tottering nor ealily ſhaken, 
2. Firmneſs; conſtancy. 77 


through all impediments. 
3. Conhitent unvaried condu ddt. 
Steadineſi is a point of prudence as well as of courage. 
| e e range. 


feadinefs of conduct. . 
S TFA DV. adi. Irxædiʒ, Saxon. 
1. Firm; fixed J not tottering. 


Their feet / 


Collier of Friengſolp- 


and their hearts reſolutfe. | $14ney. 
He ſails tween worlds and worlds with feady wing. 


Steer the hounding bark with feady toil, _ | 
When the ſtorm thickens and the billows boil, | N 0 
2. Not wavering; not fiekle; not changeable with regard to 
cſolution or attention. — 9 9 | RS 
Now clear I underſtand ©  _ 
What oft my feadieft thoughts have ſearch d in , 
| | | | | . Milton; 
flictions, I have, by the bleſling of God, overcome all dif- 
ficulties. 1 Dryden. Aneid. 
A clear ſight keeps the underſtanding feady, 
STEAK. 2. / 1 yeh, Iſlandick and Erſe, a picce; fleka, Swediſh, 
to boil. {lice of fleſh broiled or fried; a collop. :- 
The ſurgeon proteſted he had cured bim very well, and 
offered to eat the firſt fake of hm. - Tater. 
, Fair ladies who contrive | 
To feaſt on ale and feaks, Saul. 
To STEAL. v. a, Preterite I ole, part. pail, Holen. [reelun, 
Saxon; feelen, Dutch. ] oe 5 8 
1. To take by theft; to take clandeſtinely; to take without 
right. To fleal generally implies tkeerecy, to rob, 2 le- 
crecy or violence. G 
Thou ran'ſt a tilt in honour of my love, 
And fol'ft away the ladies hearts of France. Shakeſpeare, 
There are-ſome ſhrewd contents in yon ſame paper, 
That /feal the colour from Baſlanio's cheek ; | 
Some dear friend dead. Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 
How ſhould we ſteal ſilver or gold? Gen. xhv. 8. 


and he ſteals it. f ; 
2. To withdraw or convey without notice, __ 
Thelaw of England never was properly applied to the Iriſh, 
by a purpoſed plot of government, but as they could infi- 
nuate and feal themſelves under the tame by their humble 
carriage and ſubmiſſion. | | Spenſcr. 
Let us ſhift away, there's warrant in that theft | 
- Which feals itſelf when there's no mercy left. Shakeſp. 
Vane of objects has a ve, to fleal away the mud 


from its ſteady purſuit of any ſubje Watts, 
3. To gain or effect by private means. 

5 | Young Lorenzo wie) 

Stole her ſoul with many vows of faith, | 

And ne'er a true one. Shakeſpeart. 


Mere it not that my fellow ſchoolmaiter 
- Doth watch Branca's ſteps ſo narrowly. OR 
*Twere good to fleal our marriage. Shakeſpeare. 

They hate nothing ſo much as being alone, for fear ſome 

affrighting — ſhould feal or force their Yay in. 

* | a 


glowing red. x 
3. Uſe; help. To fland in flead ; to be of great uſe; to. 21 


Fears to n Ang to fey my reader on an agument that * 
b 


N b me neee „„ 8 Loc 
To keep from departure. I. | | 


advantage. 


7. STBAL, 


A compleat man hath fone arts; whereof the dedtild 
not deprive him of his eſſence — to have thein 3 i 
* ute 


i. To help; to advantage; to ſupport; to afliſt, A word ſome= | 


Shakeſpeare. 
Wich knce have feaded much. Shakeſpeare's T. empeſt. 


Madam, fo it fead you I will write. Shakeſpeares, 
| Can you fo ffead mee | 
As bring me to the tight of Iſabella, | Shakefpeare, 


We ſhall adviſe this wronged maid to flead up your ap- 
feed up yo 


1. Faſt in place; firm; fixed. Re | 


Laus ought to be like ſtony tables, plain, ee 
8 SD Ire 


immoveable. Hj)ßpenſer' State of nd. 

2. Conftant; reſolute. b . | | 5 oy 

I! hope her ſtubborn heart to bend, "NEE 
And that it then more fed/aft will endure, ' Spenſer. 


Pſalm lxxviii. 8. 


q 1 Pet. v. 994 


den, 


pPpenſer. 


dered by tome accident which no man can ſteadily build upon. 
| South's Sermons, 


John got the better of his cholerick temper, and wrought 
himſelf up to a great feadineſs of mind, to purſue his intereſt 


A friend is uſeful to form an undertaking, and lecure 


cady, their hands diligent, their eyes whtchf) als: 


Steady to my principles, and not diſpirited with my at- 


7 Loc her © 


A ſchovlboy finding a bird's neit, ſhews it his companion | 
| S !baleſpeare. 


—ä]— — — — + 


STE 
To STEAL. v. #. | 


1. To withdraw privily to paſs ſilently. 


Fixt of mind to avoid further entreaty, and to fly all com- 


any, one night ſhe Hole away. 
n * Jord of . — ae 
Did ſeal behind him as he lay along 
Under an oak. | 


Sidney. | 


Shakeſpeare. 
I cannot think it, 
That he would feal away ſo guilty like, 
Seeing you coming. ; Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
The moſt peaceable way, if you take a thief, is to let him 
ſhew what he is, and feal out of your company. Shakejp. 
At time that lover's flights doth ſtill conceal, 
Through Athens' gate have we devis'd to teal. Shakeſp. 
In my conduct thall your ladies come, 
From whom you now mult feal and take no leave. 
18 Shakeſpeare, 
Others weary of the lon journey, lingerin behind, were 
folen away; and they which were left, moiled with dirt and 


mire. Knolles. 
A bride 8 | 

Should vaniſh from her cloaths into her bed, 
As ſouls from bodies Heal and are not ſpy d. Donne. 


The vapour of charcoal hath killed many; and it is the 
more dangerous, becauſe it cometh without any ill ſmell, and 
flealeth on by little and little. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
A A ſoft and ſolemn breathing ſound, _ | | 

Roſe like a ſteam of rich diftill'd perfumes, 

And flole upon the air, that even tilence 

Was took ere ſhe was ware. 

As wile artilts mix their colours ſo, 
That by degrees they from each other go; | 

Black fleals unheeded from the neighb'ring white, 

Soon us flole our bleſſed change. Dryden. 
At a time when he had no ſteward, he flole away. $2777. 
Now his fierce eyes with ſparkling =y glow, < 
Now ſighs fea! out when tears begin to low. Pope. 

2. To iſe theft; to play the thief; to take any thing 
| thievithly}; to have the habit of thieving. - © _ {| 

Stealing is the taking from another what is his, without 
his knowledge or allowance. _ Locke. | 

The good humour is to feal at a minute's reſt. —Convey, 
dme wiſe it call; feal! a hco for the phraſe! Shakeſpeare. 
STEA'LER. 1710 (from teal.] One who ſteals; a thief. 
| The tranſgrefſion is in the fealer, Shakeſpeare. 
_ STEA'LINGLY. adv. [from flealing.} Slily ; by inviſible mo- 

tion; by ſecret practice. TE 


Milton. | 


They were diverſe motions, they did ſo flealin 8 one 
into another, as the latter part was ever in han fore the 
eye could diſcern the former was ended.  Cidney.| 


STEATTH. . / [from fteal.} 
1. The act of ſtealing; theft. 5 
The owner proveth the fealth to have been committed 
upon him by ſuch an outlaw, and to have been found in the 
poſſeſſion of the priſoner. _  Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
The. feealth of mutual entertainment b 
With character too groſs is written on Juliet, 
In the ſecret dark that none reproves, __ 
Their pretty ftealths ſhall work, and ſnares ſhall ſpread. 


| Spenſer. 
I The gods perſuaded Mercury, 35 
Their good obſerver, to his fealth. Chapman's Iliad. 
2. The thing ſtolen. N „ 1 
On his back a heavy load he bare 


Of nightly fealths, and pillage ſeveral, Fairy 
Store of cabbins are but ſluttiſh dens, that breed ſick neſs 
in peace, ſerving to cover ſtealths, and in fight are dangerous 
to tear men with ſplinters. | 
3. Secret act; ; 
clandeltinely; with deſire of concealment : but, like fea), is 
often uſed in a good ſenſe. | | | 
The wiſdom of the {ame ſpirit borrowed from melody that 
leaſure, which mingled with heavenly myſteries, cauſeth the 
— and ſoftneſs of that which toucheth the ear, to 
convey as it were by Health the treaſure of good things into 
man's mind. . ooker. 
| I feel this youth's perfections, 55 05 
With an invilible and ſubtile fealth, _ „ 
To creep in at mine eyes. Shakeſpeare's Tavelſib Night. 
The monarch blinded with deſire of wealth, | 
With ſteel invades his brother's life by flealth 
| Before the ſacred alta. 
Let humble Allen, with an aukward ſhame, 


Do good by fealth, and bluſh to find it fame. 


— * - 


Dryden. 
Pope 


STEA'LTHY. adj. [from ſtealth.] Done clandeſtinely ; per- | 
| f 4 ; | STEEN, or Stean. u. ſ. A fictious veſſel of clay or ſtone. 
: Ainſworth. 


formed by ſtealth. 3 | 
Now wither'd murder with his fealthy pace, e 
Moves like a ghoſt, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


STE AM. 3 [yreme, Saxon, ] The ſmoke or vapour of any | 
an To h 


thing moi hot. bh 
Sweet odours are, in ſuch a company as there is team and 
heat, things of great retreſhment. Bacon. 
His offering ſoon propitious fire from heaven . | 
Confum'd with nimble glance and grateful team. Milton. 
_ While the temple ſmoak'd with hallow'd team, 


They waſh the virgin, Dryden. 
3 Such the figure of a feaſt 5 
Which, were it not tor plenty and for ſeam, 3 
Might be reſembled to a ſick man's dream. Aing. 


Some it bears in feams up into the air, and this in ſuch a 
quantity as to be manifeſt to the ſimall, eſpecially the ſulphur, 
__ Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
To STEAM. v. #. [peeman, Saxon. }] LL 3. 
1. To ſmoke or vapour with moitt heat. | 
__Scarcely had Phoebus in the gloomy eaſt, 
Got harnaffed his fiery- footed team, +1 
Ne rear'd above the earth his flaming creſtt 4 
When the laſt deadly ſpoke aloft did fear. Fairy Queen. 
See, ſee, my brother's ghoſt hangs hovering there, 
O'er his warm blood, that fteams into the air. 1 
O wretched wel Why were we hurry'd down {| 
This lubrick and adult'rate age; hs 
Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 0 
T” increaſe the framing ordures of the ſtage? Dryden. 
Let the crude humovrs dance og 
In heated braſs, ſteaming with fire intenſe. Phillips. 


Theſe minerals not only iſſue out at theſe larger exits, but 


ſteum torth through the pores of the earth, occaſioning tul- 


phureous and other offenſive ſtenches. Woodward. 
2. To fend up vapours. nah, 
Ye 4 that riſe from ſfeaming lake. Milton. 


. To pats in vapours. 
S Th. diffolved amber plainl 


the liquour, whence it feamed away into the air. Boyle. 
STEAN for Stone. Spenſer. 


STEATO'MA. . /. [c 


If the matter in a wen reſembles milk- curde, the tumbur 


is called atheroma; if like honey, meliceris; and if eom- 

poſed of fat, fleatoma. Sharp's Surgery. 
SEED. 2./. (rredu, Saxon. ] A horſe for ftate'or war, 
noble feed 1 him, | 

With all his trim belonging. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Impreſſes quaint, capariſons and feeds, Milton. 

Stout are our men, and wurhike are our fendt. Waller. 
herſelf the trembling dame who fted, 


2. To make har 


Shakeſp. | | 


Raleigh. } 5 | 
clandeſtine practice. By fealth means fecretly; | 


| To STEEP. v. a. [ flippen, 


| His wand'ring thought 


fwam like a thin film upon 


Who, like our active African, inſtructs h 


See! the hold youth (train up the threat'ning ſteep; 
Hang o'er their courters heads with eager ſpeed, 7 
pe. 


And earth rolls back beneath the flying feed. 

STEEL. u. /. Lrral, Saxon; flael, Dutch, 

1. Steel is a kind of iron, refined and purified by the fire with 
other ingredients, which renders it white, and its grain cloſer 

and finer than common iron. Steel, of all other metals, is 

that ſuſceptible of the greateſt degree of hardneſs, when well 


Chambers. 
Steel is made from the pureſt and ſofteſt iron, by keeping 
it red-hot, ſtratified with coal-duſt and wood- aſhes, or other 
tubſtances that abound in the phlogiſton, for ſeveral hours 
in a cloſe furnace. It may alſo be made by fuſion, and ſe- 
veral other ways; but they are greatly in the wrong who 
E to iron for medicinal purpoſes. Hill's Mat. Med. 
t her back a bow and quiver gay, 
Stuff d with ſfeel- headed darts wherewith ſhe quell'd 
The favage healts in her victorious play. Fairy Queen. 
With mighty bars of long enduring braſs | 
The fteel-bound doors and iron gates he ties. Fairfax. 
A looking-glaſs, with the flee! behind, looketh whiter than 
glaſs ſimple. 2 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Diamonds, though hard bodies, will not readily ſtrike fire 
with feel, much lets with one another; nor a flint eaſily with 
_ a fleet, it they both be wet; the ſparks __ then quenched 
in their eruption. Beroun Vulgar Errours. 
Both were of ſhining feet, and wrought fo pure 


As might the ſtrokes of two ſuch arms endure. Dryden, | - 
2. Itis often uſed metonymically for weapons or armour, - 
4 


Brave Macbeth with his brandiſh'd feel 
Which ſmok'd with bloody execution 


| rove of oaks, 1 
Whoſe poliſh'd rel from far ſeverely ſhines, 
Are not ſo dreadful as this beauteous queen. 
| He ſudden as the word, 


Dryden | 


— proud Plexippus' boſom plunged the ſworddd |} 
_ TFoxeus amaz'd, and with amazement flow, 5 _- 


Stood doubting; and while doubting thus he ſtood, | BY. 
Receiv'd the feel bath'd in his brother's blood, Dryden. 


3. Chalybeate medicines, FF 
After relaxing, feel ſtrengthens the ſolids, and is likewiſe | . 


an antiacid, Arbuthnot. 


To STEEL. vb. a. [from the noun. }] 
1, To point or edge with ſteel. 8 5 
Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, 
And with 10 bleſſings feel my Jance's point. Shakeſþ. 
or firm. It is uſed, if it be applied to the 
mind, very often in a bad ſenſe, | 
Lies well feel'd with weighty arguments, 
Ss ſervice ſhall with Jeeled fingers toil, 
And labour ſhall refreſh itſelf with hope. 
From his metal was his party fleel'd;, 
Which once in him rebated, al the peſt 
O God of battles ! feel my ioldiers hearts, . 
Poſſeſs them not with fear. 
Why will you fight againſt ſo ſweet a paſſion, 
. "Man, fooliſh man!! 
_ Scarce know'ſt thou how thyſelf began; 
Yet feel'd with ſtudy'd boldneſs, thou dar'ſt try 
J To lend thy doubted reaſon's dazzled eye | 
Through the myſterious gulph of vaſt immenfity. Prior. 
Let the feel” 4 Turk be deaf to matrons cries, 
See virgins raviſh'd with relentleſs eyes. s 
STEEL. adj. [from fleel,} LF | 
1. Made of ſteel. 3 : 
| Thy brother's blood the thirſty earth hath drunk, 
Broach'd with the feely point of Clifford's lance, 


And early ſtrokes the founding anvil warm j 
Around his ſhop the fleely ( 88 flew, 


As for the iteed he thap'd the bending ſhoe. Gay. 
2. Hard; firm. | ES, hg 

That the would unarm her noble heart of that feely reit 
ance againſt the ſweet hlows of love. Sidney. 


STEE'LYARD. 2. J. [tel and yard.] A kind of Weed 
which the weight is moved along an iron rod, and grows 
heavier as it is removed farther from the fulorum. | 


STEEP. adj. [rreap, Saxon.] Riling or deſcent with 
little inclination, 
; He now had conquer'd Anxur's feep aſcent, Addiſon. 
STEEP. 2. /. Precipice; aſcent or deſcent approaching to per- 
pendicularity. | 
As that Theban monſter that propos'd _ 
Her riddle, and him, who tolv'd it not, devour'd 1 
That once found out and ſolv'd, for grief and Pont 
Calt herſelf headlong from the Iſmenian feep. Milton. 
As high turrets for their airy feep | et 
Require foundations, in proportion deep; | 
And lofty cedars as far upwards ſhoot, 
As to the nether heavens they drive the root; 
So low did her ſecure foundation lie, | 
She was not humble, but humility, | 
Inſtructs the beait to know his native force, 
To take the bit between bis teeth, and fly 


to imbue; to dip. | 
When his brother ſaw the red blood trail 
 Adown fo faſt, and all his armour cep, 
For very fellneſs loud he gan to weep. = 
He, hke an adder, lurking in the weeds, 
nd'ri1 in deep deſire does fleep; 
And his frail eye with ſpoil of beauty feeds. Fairy Queen. 
A napkin feeped in the harmlets blood 
Of tweet young Rutland. Shakeſdeare's Henry VI. 
Preſent to her, as ſometime __— 5 
Did to thy father, frep'd in Rutland's blood, | 
A handkerchief; which, ſay to her, did drain 
The purple tide from her ſweet brother's body. Shakeſp. 
The conquering wine hath ferp d our ſenſe 
In ſoft and delicate Lethe. _ 
| Many dream not to find, neither deſerve, 
And yet are fleep'd in favours, — re eline. 
Four days will quickly feep themſelves in night: 
Four nights will quickly away the time. Shakeſp. 
Moſt of the feepwngs are cheap things, and the goodneſs 


(5 


of the crop is a great matter of gain. "Bacon. 
Whole droves of minds are by the driving god | 
 Compell'd to drink the deep Lethean flood: 


Aud bm ng * — 
Pe | n | Aidan. 


The tery feed, and trains him to his hand ? Addif. Cato. | 


tempered; whence its great uſe in the making of tools and | 
initruments of all kinds. 


Shakefpeare's Henry v. 
$ 


2 | 


To the next headlong fizep of anarchy. Dryden. 
We had on each fide Nas rocks and mountains, broken 
into a thouſand irregular feeps and precipices. Addiſon. 

Leamng o'er the rails, he muſing ftood, planters 

And view'd below the black . mud, | 

Where common thores a lulling eurmurkeep, 

Whole torrents ruth from Holborn's fatal cep. Gay. 


Dutch. ] To toak; to macerate; | 


Carv'd out n till he had fac'd the ſlave, Shakeſp. 1 55 


| hath been long out of his yoke, grud 


4. It is uſed proverbially for hardneſs : as heads of feel. ES 


" Sbakeſp. | 
Shakeſpeare. 


Turn d on themſelves, like dull and heavy lead. Shakeſp. ; 


| And. feel your heart to ſuch a world of charms ? Addiſon. | 


1 


1 | | Sbateſpeare. 
Here ſmokes his forge, he bares his ſinewy arm, 
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Gymbeline. | 


| 
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| STEGNO'TICK., adj. [5ryrediul;,} Binding; 


TFSTE'LE: z. /. 


[SrELTION. 2. / 
Spenſer.” 


| STEM. n. (. Hemma, Latin.] 


| - - - This 


N flecped in brine twelve . prevents the fon 

Be '- ( 1 Mar, der. 

STEEPLE. n./; {reeol, repel, Saxon FA 

church genera ly urniſhed with bells, A ſpire let o ; 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks; rage 'v 

You cataracts and hurricanoes ſpout rade, dot.» 
Till you have drench'd our flerples, drown's has 

| | 8. 


4 . Shale van 
What was found in many places, and pre. bauer. 
fallen on the ground from he clouds, ws whey 
ivy-berries, and though found in Heeples or i h 
*. be conveyed thither or muted by birds. 2 
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A raven I law yelterday feeple-high, juit over our. 


They, far tromfleeples and their ſac A. Ge, 
| In helds their falle . 1 ”"_ D 
STEE'PLY. adv, C With precipitous . 
STREET ESS. 2. . [from fteep. Precipitous declivitr. 
The craggednets or Heep of that mountain A k 
many parts of it inacceſſible. Brerewood os Lows, . 
Lord Lovel ſwam over Trent on horſeback but 7 
not recover the farther fide, by reaſon of the Peep, bop 
bank, and fo was drowned, acon's Hoh, Ve 
Vineyards, meadows, and cornfields lie on the bord 1 
and run up all the fides of the Alps, where the bats 
of the rocks, or the fleepneſs of the aſcent will futter 
8 er e kg Addify 
STEE'PY. adj. [from flcep.} Having a oy 
A poetical Al tor feed. "7 Fogg declivuy, 
Who hath diſpos'd, but thou, the w-nding wa 
Where ſprings down from the feepy craggs do ben, 


A prophet ſome, and ſome a poet cr 
From fteepy Othrys' top to Pylis os 
His herd; and for his pains enjoy'd his love, D 

No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb 
* 1225 00 5, or crop the flow ry thyme! Dryden, 
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They think themſelves half exempted from law and obe. 

dience z and having once taſted fre om, do, like a feer that 


ter to come under rule again. Spenſer an Irelau, 
* Lacaon, Neptune's prieſt, e 

With ſolemn pomp then ſacrificd a fer. 
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To STEER. v. a. [preonan, Trynan, Saxon; fieren, Dutch. 


To direct; to guide in a patiage. 
A comely palmer, clad in black attirc, 
Of ripelt years, and haurs all hoary grey, 
That with a ſtaff his feeble ſteps did Her, 
Left his long way his aged limbs ſhould tire. Fairy ue. 
I a pilot cannot ſee the pole ſtar it can be no falt NH 
to. fteer his courſe by ſuch ttars as do belt appear to him. 


3 | King Charles, 
To STEER. v. x. To direct a courſe, | 
As when a ſhip by {kiltul ſtecrſinan wrought, 
_ Nigh river's mouth, or foreland, where the wid 
Vers oft, as oft ſofteers, and ſhifts her ſail. 

In a creature, whoſe thoughts are more than the lunch 
and wider than the ocean, fancy and paſſion niult necis ru 
him into ſtrange courtes, if reaſon, which is his culy tt 
and compaſs, be not that he feers by, Ia 
STEERAGE. 2. ſ. [from flrer.] * | 
1. The act or practice of itecring, | 
2. Direction; regulation of a courſe, PE Ss 

He that hath the /cerage of my courſe, = 
Direct my ſuit. ' Shakeſpeare's Romev and Juli, 
Having got his veſſel launched and ſet afloat, he commits 
ted the /eerage of it to ſuch as he thought capable of con- 
nog it. | — Nada. 
3. That by which any courſe is guided. 
1 His coſtly frame * | 

Infcrib'd to Phoebus, here he hung on high, 
The. fleerage of his wings, and cut the ly: 
4. Regulation, or management ot any thing. 

You raiſe the honour of zne peerage, 
Proud to attend you at the fleerage. 
5. The itern or hinder part of the ſhip. 
STEERSMATE. go Heer and man, or mate.) A pid 
STEERSMAN, J one who ſteers a thip. IT 
What pilot io expert but needs mult wreck, _ 
Embark d with ſuch a Reer/mate at the helia? Mien. 
In a itorm, though the veſſel be prelſed never fo har, 2 
| Kiltui feer/man will yet bear up againſt it. I Hara. 
Through it the joyful feer/man clears his way, 
And comes to anchor in n's inmalt bay. 5 8 
STEGANO'GRAPHIST, 7. /. [reyavv; and 55. gf 

practiſes the art of ſecret writing. 15 
STEGANO'GRAPHY. . .. Ic and vage. N 
ſecret writing by characters or cyphers, intelligible bal) 

the perſons who corre ſpond one with another. 547 
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@alk : a bandit 
| | [prela, Sax. fle, Dutch. ] A ftalk; u 
STELLAR. 4 from ella. ] Aſtral; relating to the kus 
In part fired down | | 
Their fellar virtue, on all kinds that grow 
On earth; made hereby to receive 201 
Perfection from the ſun's more potent ray. ſectal obe, 
SBlait diſſolved, upon fixation returns to its a kth 
and 2 figures of minerals, as the hex: Cle. | 
and. ſtellar figure of the ſtone alteria. the mung 
STELLATE. adj, ¶ fellatus, Latin. ] Pointed in 
of a painted ſtar. ? ot iron, four 
One ing a regulus of antimony, without ba tan! 
his regulus adorned with a more conſpicuous 2nd wats 
| have {cen in ſeveral fellate regulus's of antimon a 
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STELLYFEROUS. 770 [ Tun. Ferd.] Having 40. 
ö atm. « 4 
STE LLLIONATE. of « [ fellionat, French my ö 
A kind of crime which is committed I in 2 x4 
ſelling of a thing otherwiſe than it really 13: 
| ſhould ſell that for his own eitate which ls 


man's. i -gchoatB 
It iſcerneth of crimes of fllionate, and it 94, 
towards crimes capital, not actually commits 
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Two lovely berries molded on one fem, 
So with two ſceming bodies, but one Io t. the! 
After they are firſt ſhot up xy foo 
ſpread a very large top, having no t 1120 
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10 . 
The | 


* 


ledneſs, to inſtill the rudiments of vice into the unwary 


1. One who manages the affairs of anot 


hat broke his ſtaff, relign'd bis fewardſti. Shakeſp. 


 STI'BIAL, adj. from flibium, Latin.) Antimonial. 


The Lydians were inhibited by Cyrus to uſe any armour, | 
And give themſelves to baths and fetus. Abbt. 
2. A brothel; a houſe of proſtitution, ¶ This ſignification is by | 10 

ſome imputed to this, that there were licenſed brothels near | 

the flews or fiſhpondsin Southwark z but probably edo, like 

bagnio, took a bad lignitication from bad uſe. } 
' here be that hate harlots, and never were at the He ˙ | 11 

that abhor falihood, and never brake promiſe. Aſcham. 

| My buſineſs in this ſtate | : 

Made me a looker-on here in Vienna, 

Where I have ſeen corruption boil and bubble, 

Till it o'er-run the flew. Shakeſpeare, | 

With them there are no ftexvs, no diſſolute houtes, no 

courteſans. Bacon New Atlantis. 

Her, though ſeven years ſhe in the fetus had laid, 

A nunnery durſt receive and think a maid; 

And though in childbirth's labour ſhe did lie, 

Midwives would ſwear 'twere but a tympany. Donne. 
What mod'rate fop would rake the park or ſtews, 

Who among troops of faultleſs nymphs can chule ? | 
| Roſcommon. 

Making his own houſe a ftexvs, a bordel, and a ſchool of 


flexible years of his poor children. South's Sermons. 
3. [Stowen, Dutch, to- ſtore.] A ſtorepond; a ſmall pond 
where fiſh are kept for the table. | 9 0 
STEWARD. . /. [rxipand, 3 | 3 
er. ” 


There ſat yclad in red, 
Down to the ground, a comely perſonage, 
That in his hand a white rod managed 
He e ward was, hight diet, ripe of age. | 
And in demeanour Dber, and in council ſage. _ 9. | 
Whilſt J have gold, Ill be his fewward till, Shakeſp. 
5 Take on you the charge | 5 be | 
And kingly government of this your land; 
Not as er, fleward, ſubſtitute, ee | 
Or lowly factor tor another's gain. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Ho is it that I hear this of thee? Give an account of thy 
_ ſtewardſhip; for thou mayeſt be no longer fleward, Luke. 
When a ftewarddetrauds his lord, he muſt connive at the 
reſt of the ſervants while they are following the ſame prac- 
_ tice, | Swift. 
What can be a greater honour than to be choſen one of the 
ſtewards and diſpenſers of God's bounty to mankind ? What | 
can give a generous ſpirit more qa. no] than to conſider, 
that great numbers owe to him, under God, 
and the good conduct of their lives? | 
2. An officer of ſtate. 55 3 
Ihe Duke of Suffolk is the firſt, and claims 7, 
To be high fleward. Shakeſpeare. 


__ Swift. | 


1 


STEWARDSHIP, . F 2 ſteauard.] The office of a ſteward. | 2. To fix upon a pointed body. 


The Earl of Worceſter | 3 


She us the hand of | ENS | 

That hath diſmiſs'd us from our fexwardſbip. Shakeſp. | 
If they are not employed to ſuch purpoles, we are falſe to | 4 
our truſt, and the fexward/hip committed to us, and ſhall be 
one day ſeverely accountable to God for it. Calamy's Serm. 


The former depend upon a corrupt incinerated melan- 
choly, and the latter upon an adult f:b;al or eruginous ſul- 
phur. mw 7 6. 57s 
_ STrcapDos. n. ſ. [ flicadis, Latin.] An herb. Ainfworth. 
STICK. 2. ſ, [yrcca, Sax. flecco, Italian; fteck, Dutch.] A 
piece of wood ſmall and long. : 5 
Onions as they hang will ſhoot forth, and ſo will the herb 
orpin, with 8 in the country they trim their houſes, bind- 
ing it to a lath or icł ſet againſt a wall. „ 
| | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 
Some ſtrike from claſhing flints their fiery ſeed, 
Some gather flicks the kindled flames to feed. | 
To STICK. v. a. preterite fuck; part. paſſ. fuck. [prican, 
Saxon. ] To faſten on ſo as that it may adhere. 
Two troops in fair array one moment ſhow'd ; | 
The next, a field with fallen bodies ſtrow d: | 
The points of ſpears are fuck within the ſhield, | 
The ſteeds without their riders ſcour the field, 
The knights unhors'd. SHED Dryden. 
Would our ladies, inſtead of flicking on a patch againſt 
their country, ſacrifice their necklaces againſt the common 
enemy, what decrees ought not to be made in their favour? |. 


I 


On for ſome pedant reign, 
Some gentle James to bleſs the land again; 
To flick the doctor's chair unto the throne, 
. Give law to words, or war with words alone. 
To STICK. v. 2. 8 Mi EN 
1. To adhere; to unite itſelf by its tenacity or penetrating 


| Pope. | 


wer. | | 

or will cauſe the fiſh of thy rivers to ſ{ick unto thy ſcales. 

| 1 War Ye NN = Exe kiel. 
The green caterpillar breedeth in the inward parts of roſes 

not blown, where the dew fticketh. 464 Bacon. 


Though the {word be put into the ſheath, we muſt not ſuf | 
fer it there to ruſt, or flick ſo fait as that we ſhall not be able | 2. An obſtinate contender about any thing. 


to draw it readily, when need requires. _ Raleigh. 
2. To be inſeparable; to be united with any thing. Generally 
in an ill ſenſe. Coles 8 
Wee” Now does he feel 
His ſecret murthers flicking on his hands. Shak, Macbeth. | 
He is often ſtigmatized with it, as a note of infamy, to 
fiel by him whilit the world laſteth. | Sanderſon. 
In their quarrels they proceed to calling names, till they 
light upon one that is ſure to ſicł. Swift. 
3. Fo reit upon the memory painfully, 
The going away of that which had Raid fo long, doth yet 
fick with me. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
4. To ſtop; to loſe motion. . * 
II ſhudder. at the name! 


My blood runs backward, and my fault'ring tongue 
Sticłs at the ſound. + Smith's Pheadra and Hippolitus. 
g. To reſiſt emiſſion. f oh 
| Wheretore could I not pronounce amen ? 
I had moſt need of bleſſing, and amen 
Stuck in my throat. wr 
6. To be conſtant; to adhere with firmneſs. 
The knave will fick by thee, I can affure thee that: he 
will not out, he is true bred. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The firſt contains a flicking fait to Chriſt, when the 
Chriſtian profeſſion is perſecuted ; and the ſecond a riſin 
from fin, as he roſe, to a new Chriſtian life. Hammond, 
Some flick to you, and ſome to t' other fide. - Dryden. 
They could not butconclude, that to be their intereſt, and 
bong {o convinced, purſue it and flick to it. Tillotſon. 
T 
ſentials. Hy ; - Addiſon's Freebolder. 
7. To be troubleſome by adhering. _ 
I am ſatisfied to trifle away my time, rather than let it 


by me. Pope's Letters. 
8. To remain; not to be loſt. 1 1 | | 

Proverbial lentences are formed into a verſe, whereb 
tick upon the memory. | 


g. To dwelt upon; not to forſake. | 
If the matter be knotty, the mind muſt ſtop and buckle 


they 
atts. 


to it, and flick upon it with labour and thought, and not | 


leave it till it bas maſtered the difficulty, Lecke, 


- 


dies which the mind will more clotely flick to. 


Scripture, doth not tick to add and alter. 
Rather than impute our miſcarriages to our own corrup- , 
tion, we do not flick to arraign Providence itſelf, L. Eftrar. | 


not to aſcribe infinity to duration. 


12, To be ſtopped; to be unable to proceed, 


the lords houſe; and deſired the names of thoſe who hindered | 
the agreement between the lords and commons. Clarendon. 


13. To be embarraſſed; ro be puzzled. | | 
Where they flick, they are not to be farther puzzled by | 3. To grow lets ſuſceptive of impreſſi 


They will fick long at part of a demonſtration, for want 


14. To STICK out. To be prominent with deformity, 


their ſubſiſtence, 15. 


1. Toſtab; to pierce with a pointed inſtrument. 


To STI 
who 3 ſeconds with ſtaves or ſticks to interpoſe occa- | ; tis 
173 | VVV 2. Ineptitude to motion. 


2. To conteſt; to altercate; to contend rather with obſti- 
nacy than vehemence. „5 0 


Dryden. 


STI'CKLEBAG. 7, / 


| STICKLER, 2. /. [from icke. 5 Is | 
1. A ſideſman to fencers; à ſecond to a duelliſt; one whoſtands 


| STICKY. adj. from flick. 


STIFF. adj. [prp, Saxon; 54 Daniſh ; , Swediſh; „i- 


9 3 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | | 


e advantage will be on our fide, if we flick to its eſ- 


Eve 
ba Locke. 
. To cauſe ditficulties or ſcruple. | 
This is the ditficulty that Picks with the moſt reaſonable 
0 thole who, from conſcience, refuſe to join with the Revo- 
ution. 
. To ſcruple; to heſitate. 
It js a good point of cunning for a man to ſhape the an- 
ſwer he would have in his own words and propoſitions ; for 
it makes the other party fick the les. Bacon. 
The church of Rome, under pretext of Ae of 
acon. 


icks 
ocke. 
That two bodies cannot be in the ſame place is a truth 
that no body any morefticks at, than at this maxim, that it 
is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. Locke. 
Toftick at nothing for the publick intereſt is repreſented 


Every one without helitation ſuppoles eternity, an 


as the refined part of the Venetian wiſdom. Addiſon on Italy. | 2. To make obſtinate. 


_ ic not to ſay, that the parſon and attorney forged 
a will, os. 


If we ſhould fail. 


We fail! 3 8 | | 1+ To grow ſtiff; to grow rigid; to become v1 
But ſcrew your courage to the ſticking place, ghaſt, attoniſh'd , —— truck en 
And we'll not fail. Shakeſpeare's Matbeth.| I itood; like briſtles roſe my tif xing hair [ 
They never doubted the commons; but heard all fuck in . 7. 


Through nine bull-hides, each under other plac'd 


e threw: the trembling weapon paſs'd N 
On his broad ſhield, and fuck within the laſt. Dryden. 


putting them upon finding it out themſelves. Locke. | 
of perceiving the connexion of two ideas, that, to one more 
exerciſed, is as viſible as any thing. | Locke. 
Souls a little more capacious can take in the connexion of 
a few propoſitions; but if the chain be prolix, here the 
Flick and are confounded. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 


His fleſh is conſumed away that it cannot be ſeen, and | 
his bones that were not ſeen tick out. Fob, xxxili. 21. 
To STICK out. To be unemployed, 36 5 
0 STICK. v. a. [raician, Saxon; fteken, Dutch. 


The Heruli, when their old kindred fell ſick, fluck them | 
with a dagger. 8 „ 


Jo faſten by trans fixion. 

c Her death! | | | 
I'll ſtand betwixt: it firſt thall pierce my hearts 
We will be tuck together on his dart. Dryden. 

Jo ſet with ſomething pointed. 8 : 
oy | A lofty pile they rear; | > 
The fabrick's front with cypreſs twigs they ſtrew, _ 


ſity; 3 tenacity. As . | 
KLE. v. n. [from the practice of prizefighters, 


ſiona eh N | | 

« To take part with one fide or other. 1 

PFortune, as ſhe's wont, turn'd fickle, OR 
And for the foe began to flickle. Hudibras. 


Let them go to't, and fickle, : 
Whether a conclave, or a conventicle, 
Heralds ftickle, who got who, 
So many hundred years ago. 


poſites. 5 | 

When he ſees half of the Chriſtians killed, and the reſt in 
a fair way of being routed, he flickles betwixt the remainder 
of God's hoſt and the race of tiends. Dryden's Fuv. Dedic. 
{ Properly ftickleback, from flick, to 
prick, ] The ſmalleit of treſh-water fiſh. 77 
© A little fiſh called a ficklcbag, without ſeales, hath Lis 
body fenced with ſeveral prickles. Walton's Angler. 


to 3 a combat. 4 
aſihius came to part them; the fickler's authority being 
unable to perſuade cholerick heurers; and part them he 
ard | | Sidney. 
Baſilius, the judge, appointed fficklers and trumpets, 
whom the others ſhould a 65 | Sidney. 
Our former chiefs, like ſlicłlers ot the war, 1 
Firſt fought t' inflame the parties, then to poiſe: 
The 8 lov'd, but did the cauſe abhor; 
And did not ſtrike to hurt, but made a noiſe. 


r though the grand flicker for the tria prima, 


has this conceſſion of the irreſolubleneſs of diamonds. Boyle, 


The inferior tribe of common women have, in molt 
reigns, been the profeſſed fticklers for fuch as have ated 
againſt the true intereſt of the nation. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
The tory or high church clergy were the greateſt flicklers 
againſt the exorbitant proceedings of King James II. St. 
All place themſelves in the liſt of the national church, 
though they are great ficklers for liberty of conſcience, Sqvift. 
Viſcous; adheſive; glutinous. 
Herbs which laſt longeſt are thoſe of ſtrong ſmell and with 

a flicky ſtalk. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Jer, Iſlandick; jrizf, Dutch. 
1. Rigid; inflexible; reſiſting flexure z not flaccid ; not lim- 
ber; not eaſily __—_— not pliant. ; 


They riſing on Af pinions tower 3 
The mid aerial ſky. Milton; 
The glittering robe - 
Hung floating looſe, or fe with mazy gold. Thomſon. 


2. Not ſoft; not giving way; not fluid ; not eafily yielding to 
the touch. | 
Still leſs and Jeſs my boiling ſpirits flow; 8 
And I grow. Hi as cooling metals do. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
Mingling with that- oily liquor, 'they were wholly in- 
corporate, and ſo grew more i and firm, making but one 
ſubitance, | urnet's Theory of the Earth. 
3. Strong; not eaſily reſiſted. 
On a fi gale 
The Theban ſwan extends his wings. 
4. Hardy; ſtubborn; not eaſily ſubdued. 
How i is oh vile ſenſe, | 
That I ſtand up, and have ingenious feelin 
Of my huge ſorrows! Better I were diſtract! Shakzſþ. 
5. Obſtinate; pertinacious. | 
We neither allow unmeet nor purpoſe the fi defenee of 
_ unneceſſary cuſtom heretofore received. Hooker. 
ield to others when there is cauſe; but it is a ſhame to 


ſtand fiF in a fooliſh 0 — Taylor. 


Denham. 


man, beſides occaſional affections, has beloved ſtu- | 6. Harſh. not written with eaſe ; conſtrained. 
7. Formal; rigorous in certain ceremonies; not d. 
| diert fe 6 


S$avift. | 8. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to mean ſtrongly want lg, 
: | , 


To STI'FFEN, v. a. [peipian, Saxon,} 
1. To make ſtiff; to make inflexible z to ma 


Arbuthnot., * | 


| To STIFFEN. v. . 


2, To | ky hard; to be hardened. 


STIFFLY. adv, 


Greww, | STYFFNECKED. adj. [Hi and neck.) Stubborn; dia 


| STIFFNESS. 2. /. {from f.] g 

_ | 1. Rigidity; inflexibility; hardneſs; ineptitude to bend, 
And flick the ſides with boughs of baleful yew. Dryden. | 
STICKINESS. 2. /. [from flicky.] Adheſive quality; viſco- 


_ inflexible; and the puniſhment of that: 1e is of 


Dryden. 


N 


A war enſues, the Cretans own their cauſe, | 
Stiff io defend their hoſpitable laws. Dryden. 


STIFFHEA'RTED. adj. 


army as ſhould tread down all tliat fiandeth before them un 


Benumbs my blood. 
3. Tenſion; not laxity. 


5 * And one below, their eate or Hie notes. 
_ Cleaveland. | 4. Obſlinacy ; ſtubbornneſs ; contamaciouſneſs. 


tfaitrat. 
3. To trim; to play faſt and looſe; to act a part between op- 


Ifli 
| Re luppreſs; to conceal, 


'$TI 


n ttarched ; affected. 
Ihe French are open, familiar, and talks; 
lians „if, ceremonious, and reſerved. 122 the ln. 
lerted with 9 ny, 
is is HF news. dale g 
6 Ya, 
X : ke un dan. 
When the blaſt of war blows in our ears 
Stiffen the finews, ſummon up the blood, 985 
Dutguiſe fair nature with hard- favour'd rage 0 
_ He flifened his neck, and hardened his heart f bath 
ing unto the Lord. | 2 Chron ron tur, 
The poor, by them diſrobed, naked lie, l , 
2 d gn aa, covering but the {k ; 
x pos d to fiiff ning froſts, and drenchinę g. 
. Which thicken'd ar from her black bolon . +, 
Her eyes grow , pen d, and with fulphu. b "os 


. 


"= Her AiF ning grief, 
Who faw her children ſlaug era all at once, 
Was dull to mine. | Dryden 40 ls 


 Fix'd in aſtoniſhment, I gaze upon theo 

Like one juſt blaſted by q if: oke from, . | 
Who pants for breath, and fliffens yet alive; 
In dreadful looks, a monument of wrath, AldiforiCe, 


he tender foil, then Hi ening by deęre i 
Shut from the bounded earth the Wes ha . Dride 
on; to pr T 

Some ſouls, we lee, I erchlen 
row hard and fen with adverſity. 2 

| adj. L Ati and beart,] Obftinae; ws 
born; contumacious. 


They are impudent children, and flif heovted. Fx 3 
TY eee. EMS 
bornly. Ns Sf] Rigudly 3 inflexibly; ttvd= 


In matters divine, it is ſtill maintained 77 
have no ſtitfnecked org. en „ 
| Icommended them that ood ſo iiffyfor the Lott 
1 Indian fig of ittelf multiplicth trom root to rw he 
plenty o: the lap and the ſoftneſs of the (talk making the 
dough, being overloaden and not fiiffly upheld, to weg 


own. 


contumacious. iy 
An infinite charge to her majeſty, to ſend over ſuch 


foot, and lay on the ground all the ftif necked, gar 


This /1f neck'd pride, nor art nor force can bend, 
Nor high-tlown hopes to reaſon's lure deſcend, Palas 


The. Hue, and diyneſs of iron to melt, mul! be da 
by maiſtening or opening it. Jan 
The willow bows and recovers, the oak is ſtubbon xl 


of the allegory. LT 
The pillars of this frame grow weak, 
My linews flacken, and an icy fifnſs ⸗ 

j 


To try new ſhrouds, one mounts into the wind, 
yen. 


The vices of old age have the, of it teo; aun 
is the unfitteſt time to learn in, 10 the unfitneſs ct it te u- 
learn will be found much greater. Scuts"s Sera, 
Firmneſs or ti ne of the mind is not from adatiche x 
truth, but ſubmiſſion to prejudice. | lau. 
Theſe hold their opinions with the greateſt ih; . 
ing generally the moſt fierce and firm in their tencts. Ab. 


5. We tormality; conttraint. | 
"8% 


All this religion fat eatily upon him, without any tat 
fiffneſs and conttramt, any of thole torbidding appen3oce 
which diſparage the actions ad the ſincerely pious. 4%, 


6. Rigorouinels ; harſhnels. 


There fill yourſelf with thoſe moſt joyous lights; 
Hut ſpeak no word to her of theſe jad plights, 
Which her too conſtant iF neſs doth conſtrain. . 
7. Manner of writing, not cly but harſh and contra, 
Rules and critical obſervations improve a good ge, 
where Nature leadeth the way, provided he is not tc Kit 
pulous; for that will introduce a Fes and aten, 
which are utterly abhorrent from ail good writing, Lek 
To STIL E. v. a. [eftoufer, French.) | 
1. To oppreſs or kill by cloſenets of dir; to ſuffocate. 
Where have you been broiling? 
- Among the crowd i' th' abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg'd in more; I am fied 
Shak 


With the mere rankneſs of their joy. 
Pray'r againſt his abſolute decree, 
No more avails than breath againſt the wind; „, 
Blown /ifling back on him that breathes it forth. Min. 
That part of the air that we drew out, left the men 
for the filing ſteams of the coals to be received into l. #9 
Stifled with kiſſes a ſweet death he dies. : 
At one time they keep their patients ſo cloſe and wang 
almoſt to file them with care; and all on a W 
cold regimen is in vogue. 2 nelle 
I took my leave, being half /iffed with the cloſeneb d 
room. Sole Acccunt of Partridge 
2. To keep in; to hinder trom emiſſion. : 11 
Whilſt bodies become coloured by e ay con, 
mitting this or that ſort of avs more copioully than 55 
they ſtop and Aiſle in themſelves the rays which they 
reflect or tranimit. : Newton 
3. To extinguiſh by hindering communication. 
4. To extinguiſh by artful or gentle means, OT” 
Every reaſonable man will pay a tax with any hole. 
ing A civil war in its birtn. Addiſon's 


It't prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conqurts 
Truſt me, and let me know thy love s ſuccelsy, ole 
That I may ever after ſiſe mine. 7 the d. 
Theſe concluſions have been ackron leds ty kid 

puters n till with labour and ſtudy the) 12 
their firſt convictions. Re zue you! If 
You excel in the art of fifling and concealing Feat 
ſentment, EY, : 
STI'GMA. 2. ſ. [ Cent Latin.] 
1. A brand; a mark with a hot iron. | 
2. A mark of infamy. ' 135 Branded or mackel 
STIGMA'TICAL. 7 adj. [from fligma.] ; 
STI'GMATICK. with ſome token oi 7 tell 
Foul fligmatick, that's more than tou gde, 


Thou'rt like a foul miſtrapen fg mal — ick, Saler 
Mark'd by the deſtinies to be avoided. wo 
He is deformed, crooked, old and ere, Vici 


1 Cual. g 


xI 
„% e att. 


viel ntle, fooliſh, blunt unkind, 
eln Mons hor e in mind. 


igmatiſer, French, from fligma.) 


/ TIZ E. V. a. a : ; 
To STIGMA ; to dilgrace with a note of re- 


To mark with a bran 


ta. 
lh proach. ing who take to buſineſs, diſcharge it with 
' arning who take to buſineſs, eit wi 
„el. — — om men ot the world; becaule the former 
; pe ding have been uſed to find virtue extolled and vice 
iſto, 1 ed, while the latter have ſeen vice triumphant and 
it, virtue dilcountenanced. ſon. 


Sour enthulialts affect to 3 the _ and mot 
| th ancient and modern, as dangerous to 
elegant authors 22935 Addiſon's Freebolder. 


1cl1g10N» 4 Os | 
;tury © privileges of juries ſhould be aſcertained, and who. 
* ee them lig matixed by publick cenſure, Swift, 
N 8 11a adj. (from. ftile. ] Belonging to the tile of a dial. 
on At fit one and a half degrees, which is London's lati- 
Ts de — a mark, and laying a ruler to the centre of the 
40 as and to this mark, draw a line for the ſtilar line. Moxor. 
. 71 1 881 7. [puzele, from perzan, Saxon, to climb.] ] 
= : A ſet of ſteps to pals from one encloſure to another. 
Tbere comes my malter and another gentleman from 
| Frogmare over the flile this way. Shakeſpeare. 
ard [y If they draw ſeveral ways, they be ready to 5 them- 
| {:lves upon every gate or file they come at. L' Elrange. 
t, The little ſtrutting pile, E 
u, You ſee juſt by the church- yard Atile. _ Swift, 
Ly.  [Stile, Fr.] A pin to caſt the ſnadow in a ſun- dial. 


Erect the file perpendicularly over the ſubſtilar line, ſo as 


angle with the dial-plane equal to the elevation 

N le of ot lace. : Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 

511 Ca, MMTLETTO. n. .. (aal. filet, French. ] A ſmall dagger, of 
5 which the blade is not edged, but round, with a ſharp ; go 
When a ſenator ſhould be torn in pieces, he hired one, 
« Drider who entering into the ſenate-houſe, ſhould aſſault him as an 
bltincee, enemy to the ſtate; and ſtabbing him with flilettoes, leave 
him to be torn by others. _ Hakewell on Providence. 
Dada. 4, STILL. v. 4. Lxvillan, Sax. ftillen, Dutch. !] | 

UC; ſth, 1. To ſilence z to make ſilent. | 

| Is this the 8 ee 235 EL | 
Ex. i Is this the Talbot ſo much fear d abroad. 
; Ton with his name the mothers . ſtill their babes. Shakeſp. 


ly tb 
To quiet; to appeaſe,  _ 2 | 
that they ; Wer en of anger, it is the beſt remedy to make a 
Hate, man's ſelf believe, that the opportunity of revenge 1s not yet 
rd, 2 BA, tome; but that he foreſees a time for it, and fo to fill him- 
Q (oat, the {elf in the mean he and reſerve it. Bacon. 
Waking the To make motionlefſs. 2 * 
5 * i He having a full ſway over the water, had power to ill 
Baca. and compole it, as well as to move and diſturb it. Moodæo. 
obituatez The third fair morn now blaz'd upon the main, 
Then glaſſy ſmooth lay all the liquid plain, 
er ſuch a The winds were huſh'd, the billows ſcarcely curl'd, 
re ther a Anda dead 1 9 wat' ry world. Pope. 
Far. STILL. adj. { til, Dutch. EI ; 
bend 1. Silent ; 4 no noiſe, It is well obſerved by Junius, 
« Decian, that ff is the ſound commanding ſilen ee. 
We do not act, that often jeſt and augh: _ | 
bend. "Tis old but true, fl {wine eat all the draugh. Shakeſp. | 
| be dan Your wife Octavia, with her modett eyes, | 
boca And flill concluſion, ſhall acquire no honour, . 
avborn 1 Demuring upon me. Shaleſp. Anthony and Cleopatra. | 
one branch The ſtorm was laid, the winds retir d, 1 
Erf. Obedient to thy will; e 
The ſea that roar'd at thy command, TD Þ 
At thy command was fill. O21. Addiſon. 
2, Quiet; calm. | 5 %% 
Deu. Atin when he ſpied 5 
Bs Thus in fill waves of deep delight to wade, © 
ind, | Fiercely approaching to him loudly ery'd. Fairy Queen. | 
Ven. From hence my lines and I depart, | 1 
I to my ſoft ſtill walks, they to my heart; RY 
on I to the nurle, they to the child of art. | Donne. 
ot it to u- Religious pleaſure moves gently, and therefore conſtantly. | 
Han. I. docs not atfect by rapture, but is like the pleaſure of 
antichee 9 health, which is Hill and ſober. South's Sermons. 


lau. Hope quickens all the full parts of life, and keeps the mind 


L awake in her molt remiſs and indolent hours. Addiſon. 
ncts. Lab. Silius Italicus has repreſented it as a very gentle and. Hill 
= river, in the beautiful deſcription he has given of it. Addiſ. 
any of l How all things liſten, while thy muſe complains; 
appeaidn Such filence waits on Philomela's ſtrains, — 
8. ai In ſome ftill ev ning, when the whiſp'ring breeze _ 
a Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pope. 
ghts; J. Motionleſs. 1 7 5 ; 
22 fit fill, but with no ſtill penſiveneſs. Sidney. 
u. Nat, Though the body really moves, yet not changing per- 


rale. ceivable diſtance with other bodies, as faſt as the ideas of 


Odd grill our minds follow in train, the thing ſeems to ſtand full, as 

10t 200 l we find in the hands of clocks, Locke. 

Atego That ia this (tate of ignorance, we ſhort- ſighted creatures 

ing. Lan might not miſtake true felicity, we are endowed with a power 
| to luſpend any particular 7 ho This is ſtanding „ill where 

cute; "= 17 oy ſufficiently aſſured. fl 8 Locke. 

his ſtone, O Syſiphus, ſtands till; 
ger A Ixion 1 upon bis — ter $2 Pope. 
LL. z. . Calm; ſilence. | ; 

Stabe. NT "Herne the hunter, | 

8 8 . keeper here in + {ge pM 

1 9t' all the winter time at „ill ot mid- night, 

orth, Mile. Walk round about an oak Lich ragged horns. . 

e mole 1 He had never any jealouſy with his father, which might 

into it. 999+ bie occaſion of altering court or council upon the cg 
92 but all things pals d in a fill. Bacon s Henry VII. 

ind vam TILL, adv. I yrille, Saxon. }] 


| ludden, i . Jo this time; till now, 
Bate | hath been anciently reported, and is fill received, that 


olench& fxtreme applauſes of great multitudes have ſo rarified the 
idge 5 Des ar, that birds fly in — have fallen down, Bacon. 
tran : Thou „O matron! 
By cher 5 * the ſhore _ 1 2 name: | 
0 Weta ff the place is call'd from thee, REIN 
A1 wy —_ . ure of great Eneas infancy. Dryden: Æneid. 
1 0 eleſs; notwithſtanding. | . 
The deſire of fame betrays the ambitious man into inde- 
lues lr Rage — that leſſen his reputation; he is fill afraid leſt any of 
all is ations ſhould be thrown away in private. Addiſon. 
han God ſometimes addreſſes himſelf in this manner to the | 
Ag $ of men; ſo, if the heart will receive ſuch motions by 
ls, Orphat fa compliance, they will return more frequently, and 
'aj A the dil more and more erfullv. Saut h. 
+ 2 moral perfections of the Deity, the more attentively 
be Mage, weconſider them, the more perfectly ill ſhall we 2 
. f. | erbury. 
ing Put a Always; ever; continually. 
to N God from heaven dig by viſion till ſhew them what 
they might do nothing. Hooker. 


brain I'll prove the female to my ſoul ; 
My foul, the farher; and theſe two —— 


d of mut 


Sbaleſpeare. | | 


Should be flillboyn; and that we now poſſeſt 


| STYLLICIDE. . / 


A generation of ll. breeding thou — Sete. 
Whom tue died. of ne fill _ poſſeſſeth, he can 


"4 
| Trade 
though only to ſee. - 
ne 9 — ill _ 2 you wound the more, Ts: 
nd is but one; but Harpax is a ſcore, . 
5. Atter that. | " 
to ſacrifice to ſtrange gods, after repented, and kept fill the 
office of preaching the goſpel. 8 2 
6. In continuance. h 
I with 5 hand at midnight held your head; 


And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 


| Still and anon chear'd up the heavy time, er 


Shakeſpeare's King John. 


Saying, what want ' mg ? 
l.] A veſſel for dittillation ; an alem- 


STILL. . J. [from d: 
bick. 


Nature's confectioner, the bee, 
Whole ſuckers are moiſt alchimy; 
The ſtill of his refining mold, 5 
Minting the garden into gold. Cleaweland. 
In diſtilling hot ſpirits, if the head of the fall be taken off, 

the vapour which aſcends out of the fill will take fire at the 
flame of a candle, and the flame will run along the vapour 
from the candle to the fill. Newton's Opticks. 
This a, rug ſpirit is obtained from all plants in the leaſt 
aromatick, by a cold fil}, with a heat not exceeding that of 
ſummer. | | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To STILL, v. a. [from diſtil.] To diſtil; to extract or operate 
upon by diſtillation. | : 8 
o STILL. v. n. [ flillo, Latin.) To drop; to fall in drops. 
Out of uſe, 5 ny 
His ſceptre 'gainſt the ground he threw, 
And tears till d from him which mov'd all the crew. 
Chapman. 
And roul themſelves over her lubric throat - 


In panting murmurs, till d out of her breaſt, 
That ever-bubbling tpring, 


| ring. 3 Craſbaau. 
. | STILLATTTIOUS. adj. [ fillatitias, Latin. ] Falling in drops; 


drawn by a ſtill. 


STULLATORY. #. ſ. [from ſtill or diſtil.] © 15.5.5 el | 
1. An alembick; avellel in which dittillation is performed. 
In all fil{atortes, the vapour is turned back upon itſelf, by 


the encounter of the ſides of the filatory. + Bacon. 
2. The room in which ſtills are placed; laboratory. 
All offices that 
ſhould be meridional. 
Theſe are nature's f{i/latories, in whole caverns the aſcend- 
ing vapours are congealed to that univerſal aquavitz, that 
ood freſh water. More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 


STI'LLBORN. adj. [ fill and born.] Born lifelels; dead in the | 


birth. . EX | 
Grant that our hopes, yet likely of fair birth, _ 


The utmoſt man of expectation; we are . 
A body ſtrong enough to equal with the king. Shakeſp. 


Many caſualties were but matter of ſenſe, as whether a 


child were abortive or tillborn. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
Iͤ̃k̃ he pale aſſiſtants on each other ſta dd 
Mith gaping mouths for iſſuing words prepar'd: 

The ſtillborn ſounds upon the palate hung, 
And dy'd imperfect on the falt'ring tongue, Dryden. 

I know a trick to make you thrivez _ C 
O, tis a quaint device! N | 

Your albern poems ſhall revive, 
And ſcorn to wrap up ſpice. 


; The flllicides of water, if there be water enough to follow, 
will draw themſelves into a ſmall thread; becauſe they will | 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


not diſcontinue. IMA Vatu 
ST1LLIC1'DIOUS. adj. [from ftillicide.} Falling in drops. 


not unlike the ſtirious or ſtillicidious dependencies of ice. 


8 . (from till. : 
1. Calm; quiet. | | 5. 
4 How {weet the moonlight ſleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we fit, and let the ſounds of muſtick _ 
Creep in our ears; loft flillneſs and the night 
Become the touches of tweet harmony. _ 
When black clouds draw down the lab'ring ſkies, 


And horrid fillnefs firit invades the ear; 
And in that ſilence we the tempeſt fear. 


the ſtillneſs of the weather. 
2. Silence; taciturnity. 5 
The gravity and /illneſs of your youth 


STILLSTAND. z. J. | /t nd.) 
The tide bali up unto his height, 


11 adv. Lows flld.] 
| x, Silently ; t loudly. N 45 : 
: Sy —__ to 8 through the foul womb of night, 


2. Calmly; not tumultuoul 


e on which boys raiſe themſelves when they walk. 


The 


Men muſt not walk upon ils. 
To STUMULATE. v. a. [ Aimulo, Latin.] 
. To prick, | N 
: To BT forward; to excite by ſome pungent motive. 


tion towards the part. 


degree excite pain. 


SLurl TION. 1. [ flimulatio, Latin.) Excitemen 
gency. 


wholeſaje. Watts's Improvement of the Min 


dick.] 


or ſcorpions. ; : 

he ſwake, rolled in a flow'ry bank, EM 
With ſhining checker'd ſlough, doth fling a chi 

Tnat for the beauty thinks it excellent. 


the teeth, and comm by the bite. Vulgar 
2, To pain dene. . k 


unkindneſs _ 
That ſtript her from his benediction, turn'd her 


n'ſt tell. never hold 
[ ate is ce. F Ben. Jobnſon. 
Hal . Hetold them, that if their king were till abſent from them, 
Shale heat. would at length crown apes Dawies on Ireland. 
ymilts would be rich, Fey coals fill do in great 
 Viciobly Kaities, what they have ſonretimes done im little. Boyle. 


To foreign calualfies, gave ber dear right, 


begets trade, an4 people go much Where many |. 
people are already gone: ſo men run fil! to a crowd in the 
Teruple. 


In the primitive church, ſuch as by fear being compelled | 1. A ſharp point with which f 


| Short thick ſobs, whoſe thund'ring volleys float, e 


uire heat, as kitchins, ſtillatories, ſtoves, 
Motton's Architecture. 


CVP 
illicidium, Latin.] A ſucceſſion of 


Cryſtal is found ſometimes in rocks, and in ſome places | 


Beroun. 


Shakeſpeare. * 


Dryden. 
Virgil, to heighten the horrour of Zneas' paſſing by this 
coaſt, has prepared the reader by Cajeta's tuneral and the 
fiillneſs of the night. | | Dryden. 
It a houle be on fire, thoſe at next door may — 15. 

| VVV 


. Id hath noted. Shake cares Othello, 
kh ys fill and fand.] Abele of motion. 


Then makes a fi![fand, running neither way. Shakeſp. | STINT. n. . [from the verb.] 


ST1LTS. x. ſ. [ fiyltor, Swediſh ; ellen, Dutch; pecelcan, ] 


ome could not be content to walk upon the battlements, 
but they muſt put themſelves upon ilts. Howel's Eng. Tears. 
| — 9 ſuch like fow 1 IL WORE go fo 
ople 1 | . More's Ant. again eiſm. 
like the people in the marſhes. Mo ag Leal. 


3. [In phyſick.] To excite a quick ſenſation, with a deriva- 


| i j drhen 

Extreme cold ſtimulates, producing firſt a rigour, anc 1 
lowi . e thi mulate in the extreme 
a glowing heat; thoſe things which fim * ton fans EE Diet. 


ome medicines lubricate, and others both vents bevy | 


* -mulations of vanity or en- 
. nt yy ton vas os — . nit by | Her kings and tetrarchs are their tribntaries ; 
Vy, de a " 5 


FP 22: - 22 
* . 4. Preterite, I Aung, participle paſſive fang. : 
2 — Irvinzan, Saxon; flungen, ſore pricked, Lflan- 


| 1. To pierce or wound with a point darted out, as that of 


Shakeſpeare. Sui / 
That ſnakes and vipers fling and tranſmit wy ſe STIFE'NDIARY, . f. | ipendiaire, Fr. flipendiarius, Latin.}] 

i fon the poiſon lying about 

the tail is not cafily to be ultified, the po y _ 


To his doghearted dau *. theſe things ig Him 
So venomouſly, that a ſhame Fro n wy SED 
From his Cordelia, | Shakeſpeart; 
To prove the h 85 nder fling thing; +: 
o prove the hero, Slander ave. . 
STING. ay; [from the verb.] gk cp OGG. 
| ome animals are armed, and 
which 1s commenly venomous, IRA, | 
Serpents have venomous teeth, Which are miſtaken for 
their fling. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
His rapier was a hornet's flang, | | 
It was a very dangerous thing : | 1 5 
OE if - 3 Wed the kings ry "we 
t would be long in healing; | _ Drayten. 
2. Any thing that 2 ain. 5 3 N 
Ihe Jews receiving this book originally with ſuch ſi i 
it, ſhews that the authority was high: | 2 


3. The point in the laſt verſe. 


It is not the jerk or ſting of an epigram, nor the ſeeming | 
contradiction of a poor antithetis. Dryden. 
STINGILY. adv. Fm fiingy.] Covetouſly. | 
STINGINESS, #, J. [from . Ararice; covetouſneſs; 
A ws ages [from f | | . 

TINGLESS, adj. [from ing.] Having no ſting. 
He hugs this viper when he thinks it i 17 8 
„ | | Der ety. 
STI'NGO. 1. J. [from the ſharpneſs of the taſte, ] £04 . 
A cant word. 3 | 4 
STINGY. adj. [ A low cant word. In this word, with its de- 
rivatives, the g is pronounced as in gem.] Covetous; nig - 
gardly; Avaricious, Sa Fob | 775 
A flingy narrow hearted fellow that had a deal of choite 
fruit, had not the heart to touch it till it began to be rotten. 
5 fo L' Eftrange. 
He relates it only by parcels, and wont give us the whole, 
which forces me to beſpeak his friends to engage him to lay 
aſide that fingy humour, _ ny the publick at once. 
| thnot' s Hiftory of Fohn Bull. 
To STINK. v. u. Preterite I unt or 2 {AA og trons j 
flincken, Dutch. ] To emit an offeniive ſmell, commonly a 
tmell of putrefattion. | | 


David, they ſent and hired Syrians, 2 Jam. x. 6. 
What a tool art thou, to leave thy mother for a naſty flink- 

ing gout ? Oy | LE. 
olt of ſinells want names; ſweet and ſtinking ſerve our” 


plealing and pang, 
 __ Chiloris, this coltly way to ſtink give o'er, 
Is throwing ſweet into a common ſhorez 


Not all Arabia would ſufficient be, | 


Locks. | 


| Thou ſmell not of thy ſweets, they fink of the. 


3 | | Cranvilli. 
STINK. z. /. [from the verb.] Offenſive ſinell. 
Thoſeſints which the noſtrils ſtraight abhor are not mo 
aper but ſuch airs as have ſome ſimilitude with man's 
body, and fo betray the ſpirits: Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
They ſhare a tin ; and fuch proportions fall, | 


That, like a , int, 'tis nothing to them all, Dryden. 
Buy what criterion do ye eat, d'ye think? ue 
| Tf this is priz'd for ſweetneſs, that for fink; Pope. 
try fellow. 


STINKER, . 
by the (mel | | 
The air may be puriſied by burning of ſtinkpots or finkers 

in contagious lanes. 4 | Hare. 

STINKINGLY, adv. {from flinking.] With a ſt in. 

Can't thou believe thy living is a life, 2 
So flinkingly depending ß 


| STINKARD. 4 from int.] A mean ſtinking 


offenſive to the ſmell. 


in cloſe places, by burning of ſintpots. Har 


b 
To S TIN T. v. a. [ 2 Swed. /tunta, Iſlandick. ] To beast 8 
to limit; to contine; to reſtrain; to ſtop, | | 


the law whereby his wiſdom hath flinted the effects of his 

power in ſuch ſort, that it doth not work infinitely, but cor- 
reſpondently unto that end for which it worketh. Hooker. 
Ten hopeleſs, heartleſs, gan the cunning thief, 


Nature wiſely ftints our appetite, | 
And craves no more than undiſturb'd delight. Dryden. 
I ſhall not go about to extenuate the latitude of the'curle 
upon the earth, or /f/zt it only to the production of weeds, 
but give it its full ſcope in an univerſal diminution of the 
truitfulneſs of the earth, 
A ſuppoſed heathen deity might be ſo in his attri- 
butes, o Se in his knowledge, that a Pagan might hope 
to conceal his perjury from his hotice. Addiſan. 
Few countries, which, if well cultivated, would not ſup- 
port double their inhabitants, and vet fewer where one third 
are not extremely finted in neceflariess Swift, 


| 1. Limit; bound; reſtraint. ET 5 
We mult come at the length to ſome pauſe: for if every 


there could be no certain end propoſed unto our actions, we 
{ ſhould goon we know not whither. 
Touching the „int or meaſure thereof, rites and ceremos 
nies, and other external things of the like nature being hurt- 
ful unto the church, either in reſpect of their quality, or in 
regard of their number; in the former there could be no 
doubt or difficulty what would be done; their deliberation 

in the latter was more difficult. Hooker. 


Hos 
The exteriours of mourning, a decent funeral, and black 
habits, are the uſual fints of common huſbands, Dryden. 
2. A proportion; a quantity aſſigned, 
0 Our. flint of woe e 
Is common; every day, a failor's wife, F 


The matters of ſome merchant, and the merchant 


| . Have juſt our theme of woe. Shakeſpeare, 
He that gave the hint, 7 
This letter for to print, 3 

Mutt alſo pay the int. Denham. 


WT. 


Ali the carth, 


People and nations pay them hourly ftipends.. B. Johnſon. 
aul's zeal was expreſſed in preaching without any 
offerings or flipend. Taylbr. 
STIPE'NDIARY. adj. [ flipendiarius, Lat.] Receiving ſalaries; 
performing any lervice tor a ſtated price, 
His great f/1pendtary prelates came with troops of evil a 
pointed horſemen not half full. Knolles's Hift. of the Turk 
Place rectories in the remaining churches, which are now 
ſerved only by fipendiary curates. 2 


One who rms any ſervice for a ſettled payment. 
This whole country is called the kingdom of apy 0 
} t. 


by analogy ſhould 


be written flyptich, 


John, it will be Viking law for his breath: Shakeſtears. 
When the children of mmon ſaw that they fark betore - 


range. - 
turn for theſe ideas, which is little more than to call them 


from int.] Something intended to offend 


b . a 8 bakeſpeares 5 | 
STINKPOT, 2. /. | flink and pot.] An artificial compoſition - 


The air may be purified by fires of pitch-barrels; eſpecially . 


The reaſon hereof is the end which he hath propoſed, and : 


Perſuade us die, to flint all further ſtrife, niry Queen, | 


Wordwuard, 


| thing were to be defired for ſome other without any ſtint, 
The hum of either 8 fich ſounds. Shakeſp. Hen. V. — 
1 4 


How much wine drink you in a day? my flint in compan 
t; pun- is a pint at noon. e 72 


STIPEND. ». / [ /ipendium, Latin.] Wages; ſettled pay. 


king whereof is a kind of ffipendiary unto the Turk. 
STIPTICK. Log { cvwlizzg, ] Having the power to ſtaunch 
STI'PTICAL. I blood; aſtringent. Thi 


STI | 9 O 5 5 | S | 


There is fa ſour Hlytict (alt diffuſed through the earth, The deck; with glove, or hat, or handkerchiif, . | That nei | 8 
which paſſing a concoction in plants, becomet milder. Still waving, as the flirs and fits of 's mind b 585 11 75 BE lde fd gel 8 all, A 
tet of Al os Net aa er wi gy e ee {low his foul fail'd on, . | N * N | 
pirit of ſalt, carefully dephlegmed and remov „How 4wart his hip. - Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | his virt Safes" yg r Pg 5 
into lower glaſſes, having gently ablrasted the whole, there | STI Ban. adj. [trom fliria, Latin.) Let's by — Stocks, „ 8 b 
remained in the bottom, and the neck of the retort, a great * Chryital is found ſometimes in rocks, and in ſome places | 5. The handle of any thin ; flocks, . Shaketeas 4 
* 2 certain dry and fiptical ſubſtance, as vt a not much unlike the f:r:ous or oy eee dependencies of | 6. A ſupport of ſhip mares ph iis bait ding \ 
- yellowith colour. 8 Bale. Ice. 3 a Brown's Vulgar Errours. | ; RAY n | * 
- In an effuſion of blood, having doſſils ready dipt in the | STIRP, x. ſ. [ir pe, Latin,] Race; — generation. And ſuch -— oak Conran, 
royal r applied them. iſemàn's Surgery. Notuled. © . KIN Otnew from focks were Pg _ been, | 
To STIPULATE. v. u. [ flipulor, Latin; flipuler, Fr. 10 Sundry nations got footing in that land, of the which | 7. [ Szocco, a rapier, Italian JA thy 33 — D. 
contract; to bargain; to lettle tems. 85 there yet remain divers great families and ip. Spenſer. To foo the; ham: 90-fhc uf hs z a Roecady, 
The Romans very much neglected their maritime affairs; Democracies are leſs ſubject to ſedition than when there] punRo, thy fock, 8 * there z to ſee thee paßt ge 2 
for they fipulated with the Carthaginians 9 furniſh them | are /flirps of nobles, Bacon. | . Something 8 8 : .  Shakofpew; 44 
with ſhips tor tranſport and wax. Arbuthnot. Al] nations of might and fame reſorted hither ; of. whom | ciemly a Rocken. den nd Fe: cloſe neckclotl., Ay. in 
STIPULA'TION.2.f. C Ripulation,F r. fromflipulate.) Bargain, | we have ſome tips and little tribes with us at this day. His lackey wth ak ſtock 
We promiſe obediently to keep all God's commandments; ; 5 | aces. {hoſe exithe grbin Fo 521 one leg, and a kerley hire. STO 
the hopes given by the golpel depend on our pertormance of STIRRER. u. /. [from ſtir.] ” 9. Araceza lineapes: u ale. Taming of the $1... 8 
that „ WR - Roggrs's Sermons, | 1. One who is in motion ; one who puts in motion. Cav what flock Se { rel an 4 
To S TIR. v. a. (rriman, Saxon; fooren, Dutch. ] 2. A riſer in the morning: ** + SES | . —The nobſe houſe of Miu 3 =P 
x. To move; to remove trom its place, | Come on; give me your hand, Sir; an early Hirrer. | © tne e we ark Shakeſþ. Corig, 
| ) GM z y early virtues to that ancient fock — 
My foot I bad never yet in five days been able to Hir but 3 | 5 Sbaleſpeare. Gave as much honour as from t. | 
as it was litted. 5 | Temple. 3. An inciter; an inſtigator. | | 5 ny | The like mall ain 1ence he took. Nl. dre 
| Other ſpirits. 5 4. STIRRER wp. An inciter; an inſtigator, KP All propheſy, that of the ro al fork 125 
Shoot through their tracts, and diſtant muſcles fill: A perpetual ſpring, not found elſewhere but in the Indies, Of David ſo1 name this k 0 RT "ty 
This tov'reign, by his arbitrary nod, only, by reaton of the ſun's neighbourhood, the life and] A fon, the woman's feed ing, inal rife 5 
KReſtrains or ſends his miniſters abroad, tir ter up of nature in a perpetual activity. Raleigh. Thou baft en eue eld best Mala. | 
Switt and obedient to his high command | | _ Willit not reflect on thy character, Nic, to turn'barreter | man, as from a Pans j ee. end, | Sr0 
They. fir a finger, or they lift a hand. Blachmore. in thy old days; a ftirrer up of quarrels betwixt thy neigh- | _ DG mas — 7 48.9 oceed, Miles. 
« wage, Becky. From n aſh; gz bours „ : | Arbuthnot. | We owe this fierce unkindiiets; but the rock - 
Preſerve the right of thy place, but fir not queſtions of ju- | STIRRUP, u.. /. [pezenap, pripap, from ran, Saxon, to| That cloven rock produc'd tl "5 the rock, al 
riſdliction, and rather aſſume thy right in lilence than voice it climb, and nap, a cord. ] An iron hoop ſuſpended by a itrap, | Thy moth 3 A nr ch Falle. STO 
with claims. 4 Bacon. in which the horſeman ſets his foot when he mounts or From Dardanus; dot in e han: 1 Heel E k 
One judgment in parliament, that caſes of that nature | mae... | > ' | Perfidious wreteb;rourh C 10 N 
ought to be determined according to the common law, is of Neither is his manner of mounting unſeemly, though he | 10. The principal; ana t 1 4 6 ee bred. Denlan. 
greater weight than many caſes to the contrary, wherein the |, lack flirrups; for in his getting up, his horſe is ſtill going, 7 Pf. ue wr 2 und already provide, 
ueſtion was not Hirred: yea, even though it ſhould be | whereby he gaineth way: and therefore the firrup was ol Peel not their own ftoc waſtin . Johnſon's Cari; 
irred, and the contrary athrmed. . Hale. led ſo in ſcorn, as it were a ſtay to get up, being derived of | Let the exportation of home — 75 "yon babes. 1 
3. To Wick nie n he e — | theold Engliſh word fy; which is to get up, or mount. lue than the importation of foreign; ſo een 7 88 gt 
an um CON c Ro EF Os FN 8 „ dom ſllal. 4 8 e eee eech ot the King - 
mY 7 Irr 115 _ to Sm rife Shakeſpeare. | Haſt thou not kiſs'd my hand, and held my 6 | 3 1 4470 Hin 8 I 
X 2 ou ſlir theſe aug ters hearts J ; = | 1 1 | * - ol: A. : - : vs *. no . 5 # ers, : 
| int ik father, fool me not ſo much His horſe hipped with an old mothy ſaddle, the rhe of ors, ery aitorm, muſt torelee to a conveniepi it 
To bear it tamely. | Shakeſpeare King Lear. | no kindred, _ » Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. | is the place where God promiſes and del bocre. 5 
Ihe ſoldiers love her brother's memoryß; „ | Between the flirrup and the ground, [| | penic larger proportions of bir * * * delights to dil. 
And for her ſake ſome mutiny will ir... D Aden. Mercy Laſk'd, mercy I found. Camden's Remains. mark of 3 his ſanct ewe, ene v 1 
4. ToSTiRwp. To incite; to animate; to inſtigate. At this the knight began to chear up, I bons of men, upon the of Boe recommend it to the 
This would ſeem a dangerous commifſſion, and ready to And raiſing up himſelf on flirrup, | ' his own oy P | ſock of their own intereit as well 4 * 
Hir up all the Iriſh in rebellion. - Spenſer's Ireland. Cry'd out, Victoria, e corel, |: god 2 A Ih he * Cath, STO 
I ̃ be greedy thirtt of royal crown, © © | To STITCH. v. a. [ flicke, Daniſh; flicken, Dutch.} Add tothatyfock Thick ad ts del. 22 + 
That knows no kindred, no regards, no right, _ _* | 1. To ſew, to work on with a needle, * TP Of thoſe bleit ſhades t Ny "at rrantry; = 
- Stirred Por rex up to put his brother down. _ , Spenſer. | 2. To join; to unite, generally with ſome degree of clumfineſs | Vet was the not cofuls * * 3% things owe, Dry, 
God ftirred him 2% angther adverlary. 1 Kings, Xi, 23. or inaccuracy. 8 = Wo „ [ ithat ad we 1 
The words of Judas were very good, and able to flir Having /litchedtogether theſe animadverfions touching ar- That all 7. "x beſo ooh 4 8 2 lalt; 5 
them wf to valour. . 2 Macc. xiv. 9, chitecture and their ornaments, contemplative-fpirits are as | When crowds appear d 10 1 q Je ok as, 1 
Having overcome and thruſt him out of his Kingdom, he ö reſtleſs as active. 9 „ e ee, > Which th prev 15 th "my We NOT Fo relieve; 5 
fFlirred up the Chriſtians and Numidians againſt him. Knolles. | 3. To STITCH up. To mend what was rent. [u aid u 72. q ay 0 tt , Bs d her ſtore; = 
Ihe vigorous ſpirit of Montroſe flirred bim ug to.make | It is in your hand as well to fitch up his life again, as ite Po Ar euch 1 * t give the more, Dye. 
ſome attempt whether be had any help or. no. Clarendon. | Was before to rent it. | | # © Sidney. And with Woo nord bel wi hive, 1 . 
Tue improving of his own parts aud happineſs ir him I with a ncedle and thread fitch'd up the artery and the] All is the ſtate's, the ol mga 1 ey e. 3 G 
u to ſo notable à deſign. More s Antidote againſt Atheiſm. | wound. Wiſemar's Surgery. Ik parents die de ents Aol ce Hera ng wy. "I 
I0 flir up vigour in him, ewploy him in ſome conttant | To STITCH. wv. 2, To practiſe needlework. "<4" 1. another. whydoes it not y _ erring then right do 
| bodily labour. 15 5 1 . N woes 870 [from the 3 : „ | ind » why does it 10 re urn tot e 5 
I. bou with rebel inſolence didſt dare 1. A pals of the needle and thread through any thing. Wen wo * 1 
To own and to protect that hoary ruffian, | 2. [From Fritian, Saxon, A ſharp | nos. aver pan. „ W Nee — LI. e een 5 
J Teofiir the factious rabble up to arms. Norbe. * It you deſire the ſpleen, and will laugh yourſelf "into | it was perhaps on this flock * ** 8 1 ve or; Tr. 
The uſe of the paſſions is to fir it up, and put it upon | /{ztches, follow me; yond gull Malvolio is turned heathen, a] longer the ſecond time . mw . ** oh G 
action, to awake the underſtanding, and to enfolce the oy | mw _ _ 1 of th e o Night. Be ready to give, and ns to Aue by NG = 
{4h ; ; | „ „„ imple bloo utation of the lun is a 4 > . - 7 af 8 1. | e Sane ms 
5. To ST1R wp... To put in action. et gn ere which is — painful, and . EY e 45 - an 9 f 1 dy a 850 
r thee at thy.commg 3 t $2623 Hy Harwey on Conſumptions. Of thoſe ſtars, which our imperfeR eye. TY * 
55 reth uf the dead for thee. Iſaiah, xiv. 9. 3. In Chappan it ſeems to mean furrows or ridges, and per- Has doom'd;and fix'd to one 3 k R | 
BSV Such mürth the jocund flute or gameſome pipe „„, | haps has the ſame meaning in the following pallage of Each by a native flock of honour great 6 
3 Stirs up among the loole unletter'd hinds. Milton. Dryden, which otherwiſe I do not underſtana. May dart ſtrong influence, and 4; Me Kind hue” Fre 
F An Lo ea . _ Many men at plow he made, and drave earth here and | They hadlaw-ſvits; but, though they Ipent their incoxe 
1. To move one's ſelf; to go out of the place; to change | - 5: ere | by N 11 ack Sa they Ipen 7 _ 
place. F ˙ A DSL gt FIT F —_ Chapman Iliads. 11. Quantity; ſtore ” bod 8 e — 
No power he hadtoftir, nor will to riſe. Fairy Queen. A flitch-fall'n check, that hangs below the jaw, | + Agreat benefit ſuch . natural hiſtory, as may be confiied 
They had the ſemblance of t bodies behind on the Such wrinkles as a ſkilful hand would draw, 5 in nd. prove to the whole fock of 1 1 W. phy many 
other ſide of the hill, the talſhqod of which would have been For an old grandam ape. Dryden. 5 Nor do thoſe ill Q 2 nn. X 
- manifeſt as ſoon as they ſhould move from the place where | STI'TCHERY. 2. f. [from fitch.} Needlework. Salton. n Be e marks: b e kngle' bodies prey; ) 
they were, and from whence they were therefore not tor. tempt. | e 2 eee . eee e R | 
Ne Mi ooh - Clarendon. | Come lay afige your flitchery; play the idle houſewife with | - , 
2. To be in motion; not to be ſtill; to paſs from inactivity 8585 this afternoan. 5 a Shakeſpeare's Othello. | e propoſes to Wunder no ſmall. fock of fame in Fug 
to motion 8 FE STITCHWORT. #. . Camomile. © Ai : . & ** 1 N 
The great Judge of Fe 1 every er degree of nz. 9 4 Alle Idandick reid, hard, l . Bes; in being the firſt who has undertaken wats © 
uman improvement, from thele weak ſ{zrrzngs and: ten- | 1, An anvil; the iron bod ich 5 Me Be as os. oe | . be 
dencies of the will, which haye not yet forme themſelves | work. ; Toys y on Ow the imith forges his _ bo _— Eurer aner ce the me of which the valve a 
into regular, purpoſes, 30. ¼ ²˙ w.. . My imaginations areas foul-” „„ A antificint wealtof fonds and focks was indbe ber 3 
| Hat: che object of noti | 7 You 59P . 7 AN Ween 8 Why. _  Shakeſp. Hamlet. | of thoſe who had been plundering the publick. Soul. N 
* Ia decome The, obe ON NOUCE. 2 9 ST IV E. v. a, [Suppoſed of the ſame original with fexw.]] Stateſman and patriot ply alike the fc, ** 
If they happen to have any ſuperiour character, they fancy 1. Io ſtuff up cloſe. | 462 | ” | +: Poarelo an el Ms Aike - vas 5 Pope 
ey have agight to talk freely upon every thing at ug or Fou wouldadmire, if you ſaw them five it in their ſhips. | To Srock. wv. a. from the noun ] 5 | 
„ 5-25; 2 7 * ; I Sandys RRR f . 
. L o riſe in the morning. This is a colloquial and familiar | 2. To ne * or ſultry. _ 2 Journ + It : pr wil 8 his menory, and fg f 
. 2 „ is chamber was commonly ftived with friends of ſuitors | his mind wi . eee ee all the a0 
If the gentlewoman that attends the general's wife be | of one kind or other. * eee mr Front eopueny Big quatar rea" 
we ferro, tell her, chere 19 Caſſio entreats of her a little fa- STOAT. z. /. A mall ſtinking animal. V efore with ſhe herds in the STOVES E Fi 
vour of ſpcech. * 3 * Shakeſpeare's Othello. | STO'Can. . ſ. IIriſh; focbk, Erſe.] An attendant; a wal-|- Sung to my-oaten pipe their nd eee 
ST1R. 2. / | fur, Runick, a battle ; MHaννα.ν noiſe, Welſh.J | let-boy z one who runs at a horſeman's foot; a horieboy. . Manur'd the glebe, and flock'd the Fusch plain. Dh. 
1. Tumu 1 bat % in ther toda Hle holdetk hitnſelf a gentleman, and ſcorneth to work,, The world begun to be flocked with people, and humi 
Wat hallooing and what fr is this to-day? [Which he faith is the life of a 4 but thenceforth be- induſtry drained thoſe 1 bitablo places: Byrutt. 
Theſe are my mates, that make their wills their law, cometh an horſeboy, or a flocah to ſome kern, muring him- | Springs andrivers are by large ſupplics Fontinually fert 2 
Have fome unhappy pallenger in chzce: . Shakopeare. | {elf to his (word, and the gentlemanly trade of fteaing, 5 | with watar, = OOO 
He hath ſpun a fair thread, to make all this Hir tor ſuch a Spenſer 1 70 e . CF Oats, > ue? 
r n SW. , | STOCCA Os e eee From flocvo, a ragier; Wa. 3. 70 put in the ſtocks. Ser Sonn. 
, A a: oe 3 rut WIEN the rapier. | 2 e | . J. ſerve the kin 
Why all theſs words, this clamour, and this Ars, I have heardithe Frenchman hath good {kill in his rapier. | - 2 1 e Re = 8 N * 5 
Why do ch Falle 1 wrangling ſpend the day? Denham. | Mou ſtand on diſtance, your paſſes, foccado's, and I Kn. Vou ſhall do ſmall refpect, ſhew too bold raalice = 
Silence is ufually worſe than the fierceſt and loudeſt ac- not what. : * Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. "A cain ahe arace ee e, 
culations ,, fince it proceeds from a kind of numbneſs or ſtu- | STOCK. 2. ſ. [rroc, Saxon; 12 Ne On 4% 85 ee e 7 55 ake/p. King Lat Þ 
pidity ot conſcience, and an abſolute dominion obtained by | 1. The trunk; the body of a plant. Mora Tan rs. > To 8708 T l VEE. 4 58 
lin over the Tonl, fo that'it ſhall not fo muchas dare to com- That färous beaſt : | 4 be 95110 <a CT p ons her branches but Hoc. k 
plain or make a for.  __ South's Sermons. | His precious horn, fought of his enemies, mr her — hems ome the we : Decay of Pi) . 
Tune great 'ftzrs of the diſputing world are but the con- Strikes in the ffock, ne thence can be releas d. Fairy N. TO CKDOVE. a.'f--Ringdove. - > * 855 
3 ee ee e eee ville !bere is hope of a tree, if cut down, that it will ſprout || -  - Storkdowes and tarties tell their am ' rous pain, t 
After all this fir about them they are goo top "Tal | nw OR the root wax old in the earth, and the fock die | . And, from the lofty-elms, of love complain. | 215 
ye ne 1 Lulloſſon. in the ground. T. n * ' Xiv. 8. , 6 i 1 Dried cod, 19 
: 23 1 ſo . Fir e ſpecies, ot 2. Tian into which a graft is We 7 5 xiv. 8. 8. e 2 : [ fockewiſeh, Dutch. ried 7 4 55 
ew words we have yet ſetiſcd dennitions or, Locle. The cion dver - ruleth the ffoc quite; and the 1 8 11 1 1 v7) » em, Latin.] A Pie 
2. eee. publick diſturbance; tumultuous diſotder; paſſive only, and give —.— but no moto n of ee 3 Err ee ere . e 
zditous uproar. . ' N i F es , 27 a | "26% 2 in torm of 2 C10 * 
Whenſoever the carl ſhall die, all 8 are to come As fruits, ungrateful to the — 2 WR tory | party 6 four and Dees Be _— ee Rel omes a hn N 
unto her majeity; heis like to make a foul flir there, though | On ſavage flocks, inſerted, learn to bear; [( pod, vided: into iwo cells by an intermediate Pf 
of himlelf of no power, yet through ſupportance of fome The fureft virtues thus from paſſions ſhoot, ® || tion to-which the valves adhere on both fidcs, and are . . 
others who lie in t wind. _. |, ... Spenſer 5 Ireland. E Wild nature's'vigour working at the bt. Pepe. wry with da (nooth feeds which are orbicular, ad © 
— kpc pn h 8 eee * 2 55 1 I Aered round their edges: to which may be added, ven 0 
was at rought into malt parts, 1 s bot. | That they kept thy truth & pure of · old, Ho gs I. ; | | 
Bein adyertiled of. ſomefirs raiſed by his unnatural ſons } When Al Ge Bree: worlhipp a flocks and tones, — 7 * dle Ren 5 3 22 biennial plante, 2 
| in, Eng! nd, he departed gut of Ireland without oj ye. a Feaget "0 . 1" Milton. |- there are many different ſpecies of them, including 8 1 
N £4 4 2 * 1 2 IN E: ; s, . y 8 ? What's the matter , _ ; re . the common 0 15 
ü Raphael, thou bear ſt Shat fir on earth, . | N That oaks muſt come pen bes whe dance? y . 4 36 n is uſed in me ** 1 
Satan fromm hell cap d ad n klome gulf Mutt ſtupid focks-be raughtto flatter? '-* '* . The Ravenal wallflower is remarkable tor the dea g 
Math rais d in! aradiles and duturb d . And is there no ſuch wood in France? Prior. ſweetneſs of its flower 15 | 
T his night the human 2 Mates: * A man proverbially * 5 | 'STO'CKING. 7. /. The covering of the leg. to bet 
1. Agitation; n | 1 tyranny is this, my heart to thrall, In his firſt approach before my lady, te wil Chak a 
| Þ And eke my tongue with proud reſtraint to tie, þ in yellow flockings, and "tis acolvur ſlic abbors: By 
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By the loyalty of that town he procured ſhoes, fockings, 


„or his ſoldiers. larendon. 

4 oe {ould expect that nature ſhould make jerkins, 
d flockings grow out of the ground, what could the do bet- 
1 Gan atiord us ſo fit materials for cloathing as the wool 
Arp 5 More s Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
at He tpent half a day to look for his odd flocking, when he 
kad them both upon A leg. | Eftrange. 
&e how he rolls his ſtockings! _ Spectator, 
At am'rous Flavio 1s the ſtocking thrown, 
That very night he longs to lic alone, ; Pope, 
The families of tarmers live in filth and naſtineſs, without 

a ſve or flocking to their fect. | Sao /t. 
4; $70'CKING. Vs 4. [ from the noun, ] To dreſs in ſtocæ- 


18 cling d with loads of fat town-dirt, he goes. Dryd. 
er0'CKJOBBER- n. . | ffock and job.] A low wretch who 
"vets money by buying and felling ares in the funds. 

Fic /ſocl jobben thus from Change: alley goes down, 
And tips you the treeman a wink; 
Let me have but your vote to lerve for the town, 

And here is a guinea to drink. 6 
srockls l. adj. [trom Hoc l.] Hard; blockiſh. 
s Ihe poet Sh. 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ſtones, and floods; 

Since nought fo ſtockifh, hard, and full of rage, 
But mulick for the time doth change his nature. Shakeſp, 
Sr0'CKLOCK., 1. ſ. | flock and loc.] Lock tixed in wood, 


gets 


There are locks for ſeveral purpoles; as ſtrect-door-locks, 


called flocklocks; chamber-door-locks, called {pring-locxs, 
and capboard-locks. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 


grocks. u. J. {Commonty without ſingular. ] Prion tor the 


cle Fetch forth the c , 9 
As Lhave lite and honour, there ſhall he ſit till noon, 
. | Shakeſpeare. 
Tom is whipt from tything to tything, fock-punith'd, 
and imp ion d.  Shakgjpeare's King Lear, 
i have fat in the /focks for the puddings he hath itol'n, 
atherwile he had been executed, . ©. Shakeſpeare. 
Matrimeny is exprelled by a young man ſtanding, his 
Ig being falt in a pair of focks. 'Pedcham. 


The /focks hinder his legs from obeying the determination 
of his mand, if it would transfer his body to another place. 


| | | Locke. 
stocks TTL L., adj. [flock and W Motionleſs as logs. 

Our preachers ſtand fockfiull in the pulpit, and will not fo 

much as move a finger to ſct off the beſt fermon. Addiſon. 


STOCK, 1. . LSCν'; ftoique, French. ] A philoſopher who | __ 


tollowed the fcct of Zeno; holding the neutrality of exter- 
nal tungs. ig CCC 
7 While we admire 
This virtue, and this moral diſcipline, SY 
Let's be no Stozcks, nor no ſtocks, I pray. Shakeſpeare. 
STOKE, Heal, ſecin to come from the Saxon procce, innit y- 
mg the ock or body of a tre. _- Gubfſor's Camden. 
STOLE. u. ſc Hola, Latin. ] A long veſt. | 
Over all a black flole the did throw, 
As one that ily mourned. 8 
The ſolemn tealt of Ceres now was near, 


Fairy Queen. 


Wen long white linen foles the matrons wear. Dr, den.. 


Sol. The preterite of Hel. = | 
A factor ſtole a gem away, e Pope. 
STOLEN. Participle paſſive of fleal, _ 
fant, TI | BY 
STOLUDITY. z. f. { flelidas, Lat. flolidite, French. ] Stupi- 
ws want of ſenſe. 1 4 
n 


ele are the fools in the text, indocile untractable fools, 


whole flo/zdity can baffle all arguments. Bentley. 


| STOMACH: 2. /. [ flomach, French; flomachus, Latin. ] 


. The ventricle in which food is digetted. 
| It you're ſick at fea, 95 
Or. flomach qualm'd at land, a dram of this | 
Will drive away diſtemper. 
This nithy timile, this beaſtly line, 
Quite turns my fomach. h | 
1 Appetite; dehre of food. 3 
Tell me, what is't that takes from thee 
Thy fomach, plcature, and thy golden fleep ? 
Will fortune never come with both hands full, 
But write her tair words itil} in fouleſt letters? 
we cituer gives a flomach, and no food, 
Such are the poor in health; or elle a reaſt, 
Aud takes away the ſtomach; ſuch the rich, | 
That have abundance and enjoy it not. Shakeſpeare. 
As appetite or fomach to meat is a ſign of health in the 
Y,i0 is this hunger in the ſoul a vital quality, an evidence 
0 lome life of grace in the heart; whercas 8 ot appe- 
5 1 the no manner of flomach, is a molt detperate prog- 
ick. | 
þ iicltnation ; liking. | ENDED 
He which hath no ſtomach to this fight, 
Let him depart. 


Pope. 


The unutual diſtance of time made it ſubject to every | 


du's note, that it was an act againſt his ſtomach, and put 
won him by neceſſity of ſtate. Bacon / Henry VII. 
„de very trade went againſt his ffomach. 
& Wtorachus, Latin.] Anger; reſolution. 
Diidain he called was, and did diſdain 
he lo call'd, and who ſo did him call: 
Stern was his look, and full of ſlomach vain, 
5 portance terrible, and ſtature tall. 
t ncar dinner-time -I would it were, 
you might kill your ſtomach on your meat, ; 
d not upon your maid.” SHhaleſp. Tie Cent. of Verona. 


Inte of trumpet and of drum, 8 
That ma Butler. 


5; reſentment. 
dome of the chietelt laity profeſſed with greater fomach 
r udgments, that (ach a diſcipline was little better than 
Ph tyranay dilguited under a new form. Hooker. 
* tus a ſubtile witted and a marvellous fair - ſpoken man, 
> dilcontented that one ſhould be placed betore him in 
> whole luperior he thought himſelt in deſert, becauſe 


"Tit envy 7 prone unto contradiction. Hooker. 


the lanly faw, that when ffomach doth itrive with wit, 
Tate not equal. a N Hooker. 


Whereby the ape in wond'rous flomach wox, 


Strongly encourag'd by the craftv fox. Hubberd's Tale. 


hat nobles ſhould tuch /omachs bear ! | 

1 elk fight not once in 1 year. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
with — in the camel's ffomach, that bulls ſhould be armed 
fenexleſ, * and that a creature of his ſize ſhould be left de- 


courage Sov L' Eftrange. 
en 


— 


's fort of crying proceeding from pride, — Jer 


dach, the will We . 
* Pride; e —_ the tault lies, mult be bent: 8 


Of an unte ws a man ' | 
Hae, unded ſtamach, ever ranking : 
I e Princes, Shakeſpeare's enry V III. 


V. @. | ftomachor, Latin. ] To reient; to re- 


we | 
Wher with anger and malignity. 


ee not all; or, if you mult believe, 


act all, Sbalgpeare r Anthony and Cleopatra. 


Sabiſt. 


Stolen waters are tweet, and bread eaten in ſeeret is plea- 
85 Prov. ix. 17. 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | 


Shateſp. | 


Hammand. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V.| 


L'tjftrange. | * 


Fairy Queen. | 


"SD 
Jonathan loved David, and the 


The lion began to ſhew his teeth, and to fomach the at- 
front. L'Ejtrange's Fables. 
To STO'MACH., v. n. To be angry. 
Let a man, though never to juſtly, oppoſe himſelf unto 
thote that are diſordered in their ways, and what one amongit 
them commonly doth not fomach at ſuch contradiction, ſtorm 
. At reproot, and hate ſuch as would retorm them? Hooker. 
STO MACHED. adj, [trom ſtomach. ] Filled with paſtions of 
relentment, 
High ffomach'd are they both, and full of ire; 
In rage deat as the ſea, halty as fire. Shakeſpeare. 
STO'MACHER, 1. /. [from flomach.} An OI: 
ing worn by women on the breatt. 
Golden quoits and flomachers, 2 | 
For my lads to give their dears. Shakeſp. Winter"s Tale. 
Lnitead of a fomacher, a girding ot lackcloth. I/. ui. 24. 
I hou mairy*tt every year 
The lyrick lark and the grave whiſpering dove, 
T he lparrow that negletts his lite tor love, | 
"The houthold bird with the red Hamacher. Donne. 
Sollen; ttubborn; perverle, | 
A /tomachjl boy put to ſchool, the whole world could 
not bring to pronounce the firſt letter. LI Eftrange. 
Obitinate or ffomechful crying thould not be permitted, 
becaute it is another way of encouraging thoſe paſhons which 
tis our butinels to lubdue, oc. 
STO'MACHFULNESS. 2. J. [from ſtomachful.] Stubborn- 
_ Bels'; ſullenneſs; obltinacy. | 
STOMA CHICAL, $49: [ omachique, Fr.] Relating to the 
STOMA'CHICK, itomach z pertaining to the ſtomach. 


FCauoncd by an infarction and obſtruction of the fomachick 

- vettels through melanchuly humours, 
Hy a catuzin the fomachical terment is vitiated. 
STOMa'CHICK. A. J. [trom ſumach.] A medicine for the 
ſtonuaci. 2 | Oe 
obitiva.c, Oblalete, 

Dat nranger knight in preſence came, 
And goodly talved them ; but nought again 
Tm aviwered, as courttiy became; HD 

But with tern looks, an /tumachous dildain, 
Save ligns v1 grudge aud dilcontentment vain, Fairy Q. 
STOND, 7. þ. {ror jtand.} | 
1. Polit; Kwiion; bn | 5 
| Ont, other hide, th' aſſieged caſtle's ward | 
Ther iadialt /fozds did mightily maintain, Fairy Queen. 
2, Stop; 1wipoltuon to proceed, 


9 Lucre be not ſfauds nor reſtiveneſs in a man's nature; but 


the wacels of lues nund keep way with the wheels of his for- 
tene. 
STONE. 2. ſ. [ flains, Gothick; ran, Saxon; „een, Dut.] 


nor loiubic in water. 


| Waodward's Meth. Fog. 
We uuderttand by the term fones follile bodies, ſolid, not 


in it, and not to be dillolved by water. Sores are arranged 
under two diſtinct ſeries, the ſofter and the harder. 
| lotterjtones there are three general diſtinctions. 1. Ihe to- 
liaceuus or flaky, as talc. 2. The fibroſe, as the aſbeſtus. 
3. The granulated, as the gypfum. Of the harder foes 
there are allo three general diſtinctions. 1. The opake ffones, 
as limelone. 2. The ſemi-pellucid, as agate. 3. The pel- 
lucid, as cryſtal and the gems. 8 a 
Should J go to church, and fee the holy edifice of fone, 
And not bethink me ttrait of dang'rous rocks ? Shakeſp. 
Ihe Euglith uſed the fones to reinforce the pier. Hayo. 


2. Piece of tone cut for building. 


ann Low: A nts tt 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
I.nettimable flores, unvalu'd jewels. 
4. Any thing made of ſtone, _ | 
12 5 Lend me a looking-glaſs ; 
If that her breath will mutt or {tain the fone, 
Why then the lives. h 5 


ariſing from a calculus. 


be the conitant uſe of alehoof- ale. 1 emp 

A gentleman ſuppoled his difficulty in urining procecded 
from the flone,  Wiſeman's Surgery. 
6. The caic which in ſome fruits contains the ſeed, 


7. Telticie, . | 
$. A weight containing fourteen pounds. 3 | 
Does Wood think that we will ſell bim a ſtone of wool for 


The fellow held his breath, and lay one ſtill, as if he was 
dead. | . N 
She had got a trick of holding her breath, and lying at 

her length tor fone dead. L' Eftrange. 
The cottagers having taken à country-dance together, 


10. To leave no STONE unturned. Todo every thing that can 
be done for the production or promotion ot any e ect, 
Women, that left no flone unturn 4 
In which the caule might be concern d, 
Brought in their children's ſpoons and whiſtles, _ 
To purchaſe ſwords, carbines, and piſtols. Hudibras. 
He crimes invented, left unturn'd no 
STONE. 44d¼i. e of ſtone. 
Preſent her at the leet, 


To STONE. v. a. [rom the noun. ] | 
1. To pelt or beat or kill with ſtones. 7; 
Theſe people be almoſt ready to fone me. Exod. xvii. 4. 
Crucifixion was a puniſhment unknown to the Jewith 
laws, among whom the ffoning to deat s was the punihment 
for blaſphemy. | 
. To harden. 
: Oh perjur'd woman! thou doſt flone my heart; 
And mak'it me call what I intend to do, 


Ainſworth. 


STO'NEBREAK. 2. /. An herb. 3 


STO U * A _ 
STO'NZCROP. 7. ſ. A ſort ot tree. 
i not common. 
Stoneerop tree is a beautiful tree, but _ 


is to hew (tones. | 
8 man had the veſiculæ ef his lun 


with duſt, that, in cutting, the knife went as 1 
b had. | ided me - — 2 
My proſecutor provi e 2 ume ; 
e's and would have erected it in the parith church. 8 
SroxETER. u. ſ. A plant. | Ainſworth. 


ſo ſtuffed 


e applauded him 
= daul fomached him, and — — 1. Hall, 


STO MACHFUL. adj. | ftomachojus, Lat. flomach and Jull.] 


An nypochondriack conſumption is an extenuation, oc- | 


STO MACHOUS, adj. [from ffomach.] Stout; angry ; ſullen; 


Bacon 's Hays. 


1. Stunes arc bodies inupid, hard, not ductile or malleable, 


Ot the 
- Hill's Materia Medica. 


| He ſhall bring forth the head fone with ſhoutings. Zech. 
| 3. Gem; precious ftone. 5 85 


had been all out, and ſtood fone (till with amazement. Pope. 


| ne 
To make wy guilt appear, and hide his own. Dryden. 
1a 


Becauſe ſhe bought fone jugs, and no ſeal d quarts. Shak. | 


Stephens's Sermons. 


A murder, which I thought a ſacrifice. Shakeſp. Othello. | 


| 
STO'NECUTTER. 2. J. [from fone and cutter.) One whole 


through a | 


— 


rvey. | 
Floyer. 


4 


_— 


| ductile under the hammer, fixed in the fire, not eatily melted | | 


Shakeſp. Rich, III. 


| Shakeſpeare. x 
5. Calculous concretion in the kidneys or bladder; the diſcaſe 


A ipecitick remedy for preventing of the fone I the 7 | 


To make fruits without core or fone is a curiolity. Bacon. | 


his counters ? 2 5 ; Swift. 
9. STONE is uſed by way of exaggeration, 
What need you be ſo boilt'rous rough? ' 
Iwill not ſtruggle, Iwill Rand fone ſtill. Shakeſpeare. | 
And there = Whacum by my tide, | : 
Stone dead, and in his own blood dy'd. Hudibras. 


L' Eftrange. | 


| 


BP 


The more ſhe reads, the more perplext. 3 : 


n a. ſ. 4 K N * 4 
TO'N&FRUIT. . / [ fone and fruit.) Fruit of which the 
leed is covered with a hard rr in the pulp. NE. 
We gathered ripe apricocks and ripe plums upon one tree, 
from which we expect ſome other ſorts of fonefruit. Boyle. 
STO'NEHAWK. . J. A kind of hawk. Ainſworth, 
STO'NEHORSE. #. þ. [ fone and borſe.} A horſe not caitrated. 
Where there is molt arable land, fonehorſes or geldings 
are more neceſlary, rtimer's Hujbandry . 
STO'NEPIT., #. / | flone and pit.] A quarry; a pit where 
ſtones are dug. | 
There's one found in a flonepit. Mood ꝛvard. 
eee [trom /fone and pitch. ] Hard inipiſſated. 
pitch. | x 


The Egyptian mummies are reported to be as hard as 


Nonepitch, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
STONEPLOVER,. 3. / A bird. et. 


STO'NESMICKLE, 2. J. A bird. Ainſtuorth. 


STO NEWORK. . /. | fone and ævorł.] Building ot ſtone. 


| They make two walls with flat ttones, and fill the ſpace 
with earth, and ſo they continue the ffonexwork, Mortimer, 
why" IN ESS. 2. J. [ from fony.} The quality of having many 
ones, _ 
The name Hexton owes its original to the fonineſs of the 


place. 5 | Hearne: 

Small gravel or fonineſs is found therein. Mortimer. 
STO NY. adj. [from flone.]J I | 
1. Made ot itone. © IT | | 

Nor flony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, . 

Can be retentive to the ſtrength of tpirit, Shaleſbeare. 


_ With love's light wings did I o/erperch theſe walls 
For tha Ara cannot hold love out. Shakeſdcare. 
Nor ſlept the winds | NN 
Within their ffory caves, but ruſh'd abroad 
From the tour hinges ot the world, and fell 
On the vext wilderneſs, whoſe talleſt pines, 
Though rooted deep as high, and ſturdieſt oaks, 
Bow'd their (tiff necks, loaden with ſtormy blaſts, 
Dr torn up ſheer. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Here the marſhy grounds approach your fields, 
And there the ſoil a flony harveſt yields. Dryden's Virg. 
As in ſpires he ſtood, he turn'd to ſtone; £2 


2 flony inake retain'd the . Rill his own. Dryden. | 
0 


They ſuppoſe theſe bodies t only water petrified, on 


converted into theſe ſparry or tony icicles. oodward. 
2. Abounding with ſtones. e 
From the fony Mænalus 1 8 
Bring your flocks, and live with us. 


3. Petrifick. 8 . 
Now let the flony dart of ſenſeleſs cold 3 
Pierce to my heart, and paſs through every ſide. Fairy Q, 
4. Hard; inflexible; unrelenting. | | 3" IS 
The ftony hardneſs of too many patrons hearts, not touch- 
ed with 7 feeling in this caſe. e. 
| hou art come to anſwer V 
A. flony adverſary, an inhuman wretch 3 
Uncapable ot 2 deen, eee Merchant of Venice. 
Eight yards of uneven ground is threeſcore and ten miles 
a- foot with me, and the for hearted villains know it. 
5 ; | ES. Shakeſpeare. : 
At this ſignt n ho 
My heart is turn'd to ſtone; and while 'tis mine, 
It mall be /ony, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
I will clear their ſenſes dark, 85 $25 
What may ſuffice, aud ſoften ſtory hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 
Indift”rence, clad in wiſdom's guiſe, 
All fortitude ot mind ſupplies; | 
For how can flony bowels melt, 
In thoſe who never pity felt? | 
STOOD. The preterite of 75 and. | | 
Heart-ſtruck with chilling gripe of ſorrow food, Milton. 


Par. Loft. 


ab. 


| STOOL. 2. /. [ flols, Gothick ; prol, Saxon; floel, Dutch. 


1. A ſeat without a back, ſo diſtinguiſhed from a chair. 5 
If a chair be defined a feat for a ſingle perſon, with a back 
belonging to it, then a fool is a ſeat tor a ſingle perſon with- 
out a back. 12 Logicł. 
N Thou fearful fool, . | y 
Why takeſt not of the ſame fruit of gold? _ | 
Ne fitteſt down on that ſame ſilver foot, 5 
To reſt thy weary perſon in the thadow cold? Fairy Qi 
Now which were wiſe, and which were fools? 
Poor Alma ſits between two ftools : 


Pri. 
2. Evacuation by purgative medicines. . 
There be medicines that move fools, and not urine; ſome 
other urine, and not fools: thoſe that purge by fool, are ſuch _ 
as enter not at all, or little, into the meſentery veins; but 
either at the firſt are not digeſtible by the ſtomach, and there- 
fore move immediately downwards to the guts; or elſe are 
afterwards rejected by the meſentery veins, and to turn like- 
wile downwards to the guts. acon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The periſtaltick motion, or repeated changes of contrac- 
tion and dilatation, is not in the lower guts, elſe one would 
have à continual needing of going toffool. Arbuth. on Alim. 
3. STOOL of Repentance, or cutty ſtool, in the kirks of Scot- 
land, is ſomewhat analogous to the pillory, It is elevated 
above the congregation. In ſome places there may be a ſeat 
in it; but it is generally without, and the perion ſtands 
therein who has been guilty of fornication, for three Sun- 
days in the forenoon; and after ſermon is called upon by 
name and ſurname, the beadle or kirk-officer bringing the 
offender, if refra&ory, forwards to his poſt z and then the 
h cher proceeds to admonition. Here too are ſet to pub- 
beck view adulterers; only theſe are habited in a coarſe can- 
vas, analogous to a hairy or monaſtick veſt, with a hood to 
it, which they call the ſack or ſackcloth, and that every Sun- 
day throughout a year, or longer. 5 . 
Unequa and unreaſonable repent of —— brings 
range. 


many a great man to the fool of repentance. I. 


„ 
| STO'OLBALL. 1. J [ teol and ball.) A play where balls are 


driven from ſtool to ſtool. 
While Betty dances on the green, : 
And Suſan is at foolball ſeen. Prior. 
To STOOP. v. x. [rrupnan, Saxon; fuypen, Dutch.] 
1. To bend down; to bend forward. 5 
Like unto the boughs of this tree he bended downward, 
and fooped toward the earth. 1 Raleigh. 
2. To lean forward ſanding or walking. . 
When Pelopidas and Ifmenias were ſent to Artaxerxes, 
Pelopidas did nothing unworthy ; but Iſmenias let fall his 
ring to the nd, and, ſtooping for that, was thought to 
e his adoration, Stulling fleet. 
He flooping open'd my left fide, and took : 
rom thence a rib. 8 Milton. 
3. To yield; to bend; to ſubmit. | 
| I am the ſon of Henry the Fifth, 
Who made the dauphin and the French to foop. Sbaleſp. 
Mighty in her ſhips ſtood Carthage long, | 
And ſwept the riches of the world from far; 
Yet Hoop d to Rome, leſs wealthy, but more ſtrong. 


Dryden. 

4. To deſcend from rank or dignity. ON 
He that condeſcended ſo far, and flooped ſo low, to invite 

and to bring us to heaven, will not refuſe us a gracious re- 


| 


ception there. le's Serapbick Love. 
10 R = p here 


Where men of great wealth flop to huſbandry, it multi- | 
plieth riches exceedingly. n Barum. 


6. To yield; to be inferiour. 

eath his death- wound ſhall then receive, | | 
And /toop inglorious. Milton. 

Theſe are arts, my prince, . 2 
In which your Zama does not g to Rome, Addiſon. 

5. To link from reſolution or ſuperiority; to condeſcend. 
'Fhey, whoſe authority is required unto the ſatisfying of 
your demand, do think it both dangerous to admit ſuch con- 
courſe of divided minds, and unmeet that their laws, which, 
being once ſolemnly eſtabliſhed, are to exact obedience of all 
men and to conſtrain thereunto, thould fo far fogp-as to hold |. 
themlelves in ſuſpence from taking any effect upon you, till 


tome diſputer can periuade you to be obedient. Hooker. | 5. gant 1 5 
7. To come down on prey as a falcon. | Thou art full of love and honeſty, Rs 
_ The bird of Jove Noop'd from his airy tour, | And weight thy words before thou giv'ſt them breath; 
Two birds of gayeſt plume before him drove. Milton. | Therefore thele ftops of thine fright me the more. Shakeſp. | 
8. Toalig!t from the wing. | 6. Prohibition of ſale. | 4 
. Satan ready now _ | It they ſhould open a war, they foreſee the conſumptio 
To ftcop with wearied wings and willing feet, | France muſt fall into by the flop of their wine and ſalts, 
On the bare outſide of this world. 3 Milton. wholly taken off by our two nations. | Temple. 
Twelve {wans behold in beautcous order move, 7. That which obſtructs; obſtacle; 1 
Aud floop with cloling pinions trom above. Dryden, The proud Dueſſa, full of wrathful ſpight 
9. To link to a lower place. And fierce diſdain to be affronted fo, _ | 
"0 Cow'ring low 8 Inforc'd her purple beaſt with all her might, . 
With blandiſhment, each bird foop'd on his wing. Milt. That flop out of the way to overthrow. Fairy Queen. | 
 STOOP. . /. [from the verb.] 333 On indeed they went: but O! not far; | | 
1. Act of ſtooping; inclination downward, - A fatal /ſep travers'd their headlong courſe. Daniel. 


2. Delcent from dignity or ſuperiority. 
Can any loyal ſubject ſee 


With patience ſuch a loop trom ſovereignty „ 
An 8 pour'd upon a narrow brookx? Dryden. 
3+ Fall of a bird upon his prey. | 
Now will I wander through the air, PLES 
Mount, make a floop at ev'ry fair. Waller. 


An eagle made a foogp at him in the middle of his exalta- 

tion, and carried him 2 _  L'Eftrange. | 
4. [Sroppa, Saxon; floope, Dutch.] A veſſel of liquor. 

Come, lieutenant, I nave a flap of wine; and here with- | 

out are a brace of gallants, that would fain have a meaſure to 

the nealth oi Othello. Ee | 

There's nothing more in me, Sir, but may be {queez'd out. 

without racking, only a /foop or two of wine, Denham. 

£ A caldron of fat beet, and ſtoop of ale, 
On the huzzaing mob ſhall more prevail, 

Than if you give them, with the niceſt art, 
Ragoults of peacocks brains, or filbert tart. 


King. | 


Sr GL. adv. {fromflogprig.] With inclination down- | | 


Wards. 
Nami was n 5 , 
himleit from benches with laborious geſture. - 


oted to tread ſoftly, to walk foopingly, and raiſe | 
Wotton. 
1. J hinder from progreſſive motion. 
| From the oracle | 
They will bring all; whoſe ſpir 
Shall fp or ſpur me. 
Can any dreſſes find a way 
To. ſtop tu approaches of decay, 


itual counſel had 


And mend a ruin'd face? ä . | Dorſet. | 

2. To hinder from any change of ſtate, whether to better or 

CC ĩͤ oor ag 
3. To hinder from action. 


As the truth of Chriſt i 
this boaſting. 8 
To put an end to the motion or action of an 
Friend, tis the duke's pleaſure, Ds 
Whole diipolition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb'd nor topp d. Shakeſp. King 


s in me, no man ſhall fop me of 
. 2 Cor. xi. 10. 


++ y thing... *: -| 


Lear. 


Almon falls, pierc*d withan arrow from the diſtant war: | 4 


n ſtood 


Fix'd in his throat the flying wea "Rp RS | 
his vital blood. Dod. 


And flopp'd his breath, and drank 
5. To lupprets. 
Every bold 8 
of any eee ſin, ſhould arreſt his confidence, and flop the 
execution of his purpoſe with this queſtion: Do I believe 
that God has denounced death to ſuch a practice, or do I 
e f lay, did ood offic 
He, on occaſion o bing my play, did mea good office 
at court, by . 5 ions 8 aligned. Dryden. | 
6. To regulate muſical itrings with the fingers. | 
In inſtruments of ſtrings, if you flop a itring high, where- 
by it hath leſs ſcope to tremble, the 
yet more dead, | 
7. To cloſe any aperture. 


i 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


land with ſtones. ; 2 Kings, iii. 19. 
They pulled away the ſhoulder, and ſtopped their ears, that 


ſhould not hear. Zech. vii. 11. 


_—_ 

in a bottle-glals args phy the glaſs cloſe wit 
His majelty Aab pe a leak that did much harm. Bacon. 
Stoppings and tuttocations are dangerous in the body. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


7 


ſinner, when about to enga in the commiſſion | 
I 


hawk's bell, the holes ſtopped up, hang by a thread with- 
wax, Bacon. | 


Dos | | Bacon. 
They firſt raiſed an army with this deſign, to ,p my 
mouth or force my conſent. | 1 King Charles. 


Tellus gives a precept about bleeding, that when the blood 
is good, which is to be judged by the colour, that imme- 
diately the vein ſhould be fopped. e 
2. To ohſtruct; to encumber. 
Mountains of ice that ftop th' imagin” 
To Sror. v. #. To ceaſe to go forward. 
q Some ſtrange commotion TIT 
Is in his brain: he bites his lip, and ſtarts; 
Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 
Ihen lays his finger on his temple; ſtraight 
Springs out into talt gait, then flops again. 
When men purſue their thoughts of ſpace, they flop at the 


| 


d way. Milton. 


Arbathnot. 


ö 


money goes larger, and in that circuit more tops, to that the 
returns mutt neceſſarily be flower and ſcantier- 


5 Inſtrument by w 
lated. 


os; you wo 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


ERS 


5 


To SOP. v. a. | eftouper, Fr. ſtoſ pare, Ital. foppen, Dutch.] ]“ 


9. Regulation 0 


10. The act of applying the ſtops in muſick. 


'STO'PPAGE. u. . [from top.] The act of ſtopping; t 


lound is more treble, but 


weight upon the heart, and ſuffocation. 
Smite every fenced city, flop all wells of water, and mar | 0 


| STO'PPLE, or Stopper. u. . [from flop.} 


Is TORE. 2. .. { for, in old Swediſh and Runick, is much, and 
Sbaleſp. 


confines of body, as if ſpace were there at an end-. Locte. 


It the rude throng pour on with furious pace, 
And hap to break thee from a friend's embrace, 
Stop ſhort, nor ſtruggle throu | 

Stor. . /. from the verb. 

1. Ceſlation of progreſſive motion. | . 
1 hought's the ſlave of time, and life time's fool ; 
And time, that takes ſurvey of all the world, 2 
Muit have a flop. : | Shakeſpeare. 
The marigold, whoſe courtier's face | 
Echoes the tun, and doth unlace | 
Her at his riſe, at his full # 
Packs and ſhuts up her gau 
Miſtakes her cue, and doth 
A lion, ranging for his prey 
hideous yelling noiſe, which ſtartled him. IL'EAHrange. 
2. Hindrance of progreſs ; ohſtruction. 6 | 
In weak and tender minds we little know what miſery this 
ſtrict opinion would breed, beſides the fops it would make in 
the whole courle of all mens lives and actions. Hooker. 
Theſe gates are not ſufficient for the communication be- 


gh. 


. 


ſhop, 
dupiey. 


Gay. 


Cleaweland. 
made a flop on a ſudden at a 


tween the walled city and its ſuburbs, as daily appears by the | 


flats and embarrafſes of coaches near both 
My praiſe the Fabii claim, 

And thou great hero, greateſt of thy name, 
Ordain'd in war to ſave the ſinking ſtate, _ | 

And, by delays, to put a flop to fate. Dryden An. 

Occult qualities put a % to the improvement of natural 


gates. Graunt. 


| 


if we may believe the French hiſtorians, otten put a flop to 
the proceedings of their kings, which might have ended in a 
reformation. 

3. Hindrance of action. 


this flop to them, and-ſhut them up in filence. 
4. Cetlation of action. 


— 


Brokers hinder trade, by making the cireuit which the 


Locke. 
Female zeal, though proceeding from ſo good a principie, 


Addiſon's Freeholder. 


"Tis a great ſtep towards the maſtery. of our defires 3 
ocke. 


Look you to the guard to-night: - 
Let's teach ourſelves that honourable p, 


Not to outſport diſcretion. - Shakeſpeare. | 


Bleſſed be that God who caſt rubs, fops, and hindrances 
in my way, when I was attempting the commiſſion of ſuch 1 
a. ig Soutb's Sermo:s. 

So melancholy a proſpect ſhould inſpire us with zeal to op- 
pole ſome flop to the riting torrent, and check this overflow- 
ing of ungodlineſs, _ 8 Rogers. 
hich the ſounds of wind mulick are regu- 


You would play upon me, you would ſeem to know my | 
uld pluck out the heart of my myſtery. Shak. | 
Blett are thoſe, FT 
| Whole blood and judgment are ſo well commingl'd, 
That they-are not a pipe for fortune's fi 


RN e ha 
Had work, and reſted nt; the ſolemn pi 

And dulcimer, all organs of tweet flop. 

| The found OB Frag hg 33 He 
Of inſtruments, that made melodious chime, 

Was heard of harp and organ; and who mov'd | 
Their On chords, was ſeen; his volant touch 
Inſtinct through all proportions, tow and high, 

_ Fled, and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant fugue. 
A variety of ſtrings may be obſerved on their harps, and of 


pe, 


ſuch writers have gone upon, who, from a ſhort paſſage in a 
claſſick author, have determined the preciſe ſhape of the an- 
cient muſical er e with the exact _—_ re e 
pipes, ftrings, an fo liſon on Italy. 
if — f ke chords by the fingers. f N 
Ihe further a ſtring is ſtrained, the leſs ſuperſtraining | 
goeth to a note; for it requireth good winding ot a ſtring be- 
tore it will make any note at all: and in the ops of lutes, the 
higher they go, the lets diitance is between the frets, Bacon. 


Th' organ- ſound a time furvives the /top, 
Before it doth the dying note give up. Daniel's 
oint in writing, by 
ven the iron-pointed pen, | 
That notes the tragick dooms of men, 
Wet with tears ſtilld from the eyes 
Of the flinty deſtinies, SES 
Would have learn'd a ſofter ſtyle, 

And have been aſham'd to ſpoil _ 
His life's ſweet my by the haſte 

a 


+ 
Craſbaguv. 


the air, till upon its removal the ſpittle is driven away. _ 
| | Grew. 
he ſtate 
of being ſtopped. | | 
The effecls are a floppage of circulation by too great a 
; F e e 
ng, increaſes phlegm in 
N er on the . anbay 
That by which any 
hole or the mouth of any veſſel is filled up. 
Bottles ſwinged, or carried in a wheel-barrow upon rough | 
ground, fill not full, but leave tome air; tor if the liquor 
come cloſe to the topple, it cannot flower, Bacon. 
There were no ſhuts or apples made for the ears, that any 
loud or ſharp noife might awaken it, as alſo a ſoft and gentle 
murmur provoke it to ſleep. EKay on the Creation. 
STO'RAXTREE. 2. ſ. [ Hraæ, Latin. ] , 
Ph he flower conſiſts of one leaf, ſhaped like a funnel, and 
cut into ſeveral ſegments, out of whote flower-cup riſes the 


The ſoppage of a cough, or ſpitti 
e ſtomach, 


i 


this afterwards. becomes a roundiſh fleſh 
one or two ſeeds in hard ſhells. 
2. A reſinous and odoriterous gum. | 

I yielded a pleaſant odour like the beſt myrrh, as galba- 
num, and ſweet florax. Eccleſiaſlicus, xxiv. 15. 


uding 
lar. 


yofruit, incl 


is prefixed to other words to intend their {fignihcation ;. for, 
Daniſh ; floor, Iflandick, is greats The Teutonick dialects 
nearer to Engliſh ſeem not to have retained this word.] 
1. Large number; large quantity; plenty. 
The ſhips are traught with fore of victuals, and good 
quantity of treaſure. Fass. 
None yet, but fore hereafter from the cart 
| op hither like aerial vapours flew, 
Of all things tranſitory -and vain, when fin _ 
With vanity had fill'd the works of men. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Jove, grant me _ of lite, and years good ffore 
Heap on my berſded back. Dryden's Juvenal. 
2. A ſtock accumul: g a ſupply hoarded. 
env au : 
Bupine amidit our flowing flore, _ 
We llept ſecurely, and we dreamt of more. 
Thee, goddeſs, thee, Britannia's ifle adores : 
How has ſhe oft exhauſted all her fores, - 
How oft in fields of death thy pretence fought ? 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought. Addifor. 
Their minds are richly fraught | 
With philoſophick fores. Thomſon. 
3. The ſtate of being accumulated; hoard. | 
Is not this laid up in fore with me, and ſealed up among 
my treaſures ? | Dratr. xxXn. 34. 
Divine Cecilia came, | 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame: 
The ſweet enthuſiaſt from her ſacred flore 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to ſolemn ſounds. 


Dryden. 


be 


- 


philotophy, and therefore have been rejected. Newton's Opt. 


nger uy 
Jo ſoun was Foy the pleaſe, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet 


STORE. adj. Hoarded; laid up; accumulated, 


2. To ttock againſt a future time. 


3. To lay up; to hoard. 


STOREHOUSE. 


f kind barely neceſſary. 
Milt. Par. Loft. | 


Milton. 125 


tops on their tibiæ ; which ſhews the little foundation that“ 


STO LER. 1. J. [from ſtore.] One who lays up. 
STO“EIE 


CroilWar. |. 
y which ſentences are diſtinguiſhed. 


* 
3 
. 


18 


Of a cruel fop ill-plac d. 3 a not the extremity of its wings, and alſo ſome part of its cad 

, STO'PCOCK., 2. {: [ flop and cock. ] A pipe made to let out li- | and thighs dlack; it ſits for thirty days, and lays but tour 
quor, {topped by a turning cock, _-þ eggs. Formerly they would not eat the fork; but at praent 
No man could {pit from him without it, but would drivel | it is much eſteemed for the deliciouſneſs of its fleſu: they $9 


like ſome paralytick or fool; the tongue being as a fopcock to | | 

I ue „ort in che heav 
| STO'RKSBILL. 2. /. An herb. 
(STORM, n. f. 
* flormo, Italian 


Then ſtay; my child! Ne beat and rolls the mu 
Om, beat thoſe x Borg and roll the ſeas in vain. % 
2. Aſlault on a fortified place. . 
BS. How by orm the walls were won, 


ö 


pointal, which is fixed like a nail in the torepart ot the flower: | 


| 


action, ſo that the cauſe of Chriſtend 
times told: of this treaſure the gold ws accumu 
trenſure; but the filver is ſtili 2 | 
To STORE. v. a. | from the no 
1. lo turmfh; to replenith. 


and therefore could not long hold out.“ 


culations, to 


STORK. . f. [ rronc, Saxon. ] A bird of paſſage f 


the regu 
* Its he 
| frogs, and infeëts: its plumage would be quite white, was 


| dalphurous and nitrous foam, 


Concocted and aduſted, ther reduc'd 
Fo blackett grain, and into ere convey, 


Mui b thax 

me twenty 

eat foe 
[ „* 


What floods of treaſure have flowed into Euro 


om is railed 


growing. Bucen 
un | | 


Wile Plato ſaid the world with men was 
That ſuccour each to other might afford, 
Her face with thouſand beautics bleſt: 
Her mind with thouland virtues fior'd; f 
Her power with boundleſs joy contelt, 

Her perſon only not ador d. | 


Lora 
1 anbam. 


Pris, 


Some were of opinion that it were belt to tat here . 
were, until more aid and ftore of victuals were 3 —=_ 
others ſaid the enemy were but barely fored with riots 

«3 

Knolls, 

Ps, tench, 
5 A even yes 


* 
& 5 


One having ſtored a pond of four acres w 
and other fiſh, and only put in two fall pike 
end, upon the draught, not one fith was le 
pikes grown to an excelſive bignets, 

The mind refle&s on its own operations about the 

ot by ſenſation, and thereby „erer itſelt 
ideas, which I call ideas of reflection. 
To flore the veſlel let the care be mine, 
With water from the rocks and roſy wine, . 
And lite-tu{taining bread. Pope”; %%. 


Let the main part of the corn be a common ſtock lad. 
and flored up, and then delivered out in proportion. Bac 
n. f. | floreand bowe.) Magazine, treat 
things are hoarded and repoitted againtt 364, 


th carps 
„ but the toy 
| 4 is 
ihe ideas 
wich a new tet of 
Locke, 


place in which 
ture time, 

By us it is willingly confeſſed, that the Scripture of God i; 
a florebouje abounding with incitimable treaſures of wil 
and knowledge, in many kinds over and above tune 


Vion, 
5 im this 
| | 1 Holey. 
They greatly joyed merry tales to feign, 
Of which a fforehouſc did with her remain. Fairy user 
Suffer us to famiſh, and their ſtorehouſes cramm'd with 
rain! . | Shakeſpeare's Coriclgnus, 
Joſeph opened all the florebouſes, and told unto the Egvp. 
tians. 2 „ + Rf 
. To theſe mags pow'ry a forebouſe doth periain, 
Where thep all arts and gen'ral reatons lay; 
Which in the ſoul, ev'n after death, remain, 
And no Lethean flood can waſh away. * Davie 
My heart hath been a forehouſe long of things 
And ſayings laid up, portending ſtrange events. Var. Rev, 
The image of God was reſplendent in man's practical 
underſtanding, namely that florehouſe of the zul, in which 
are treaſured up the rules of action and the leeds of moral. 
+ South's Sermons, 
ade by ſingle ar. i- 
many letters there are in tlie Mane of na- 
; ; Evldire 


As many different ſounds as can he m 


ture, 


D. a. [from ſtory.] Adorned with hiltoricalpitures, 
| Let my due feet never fail I 
To walk the ſtudious cloitters pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antick pillar maſſy proof, 
And ſtoried windows richly dight, 
Caſting a dim religious light, 
Some greedy minion or imperious wife, 
The trophy'd arches, ftory'd halls invade. 


*%. 


lla 


Pope. 

tor 
larity of its departure. 
ak and legs are long and red; it feeds upon ſerpents, 


away in the middle of 2 and return in ſpring. Cala. 
en knoweth her appointed times. Jer 
Ain ſ uo. 


5 arg Welſh; propm, Sax. ſtorm, Durch 


1. A tempeſt; a commotion of the elements. 
O turn thy rudder hitherward a while, 

Here may thy form- beat velle] (ately ride. 
We hear this fearful tempeſt ſing, | ; 

Vet ſeek no ſhelter to avoid the form.  —Shakepedres 


| Spenjere 


Them the 7 mindlels the while | 
Herſelf, though faireſt unſupported flower, __ 
From her beſt prop ſo far and form: ſo nigh, won, 


Sulphurous hail ſhot after us in Hr. Milton, 


Or how the victor ſack'd and burnt the town. Dryden. 
3. Commotion; ſedition; tumult; clamour; bultle. 
Whilſt I in Ireland nouriſh a mighty. band, _ 

I will ſtir up in England ſome black form. Shakeſpcarte 
Her fitter 


what we 
ſally, ſenſibly, and extraordinarily 
To STORM. v. 8. from the noun. 
From ploughs and harrows ſent 9” br 
The Gobi in fields, and form the ſhaken towhe ©. 
There the brazen tow'r was orm d ol old, 
When Jove deſcended in almighty gold. 
To STORM. v. u. 
1. To raiſe tempeſts. 
So now he florms 
So now his bluſtering blaſt each coaſt 
2. To rage; to ny bs be . angry. , 
oarſe, and all in rage, « If, 
As mock'd they form. Alien iP - 725 
When you return, the maſter forms, the 107 ebf 


While thus they rail, and ſcold, and ft 
It paſſes but for common torm. 
STO'RMY. adj. from form.] 


1. Tempeſtuous. h 
2 clouds burſt with a rm ſound, Adis 

And with an armed winter ſtrew the ground. 
The tender apples from their parents reut 
- By flormy ſhocks, mult not neglected lie. 
The formy ſultan rages at our it 
STORY. x. /. Irrœn, Saxon; Auris, 


Hott 


To attack by open force. 
to ſeek renowi, 4 


Pept: 


with many a ſturdy ſtoure, 


oth leoure. Se 


ga. 


PI 

[ n. 
vin bus, 
Ti 


ay. 
Dut 


4. Storehouſe; magazine. 


” Irogica. — 
1. Hutory; account of things paſt. 


Egyp- 


Ui, 56, 


Jawes, 


i Reg. 
tactical 
n which 
cally, 


Pate. 
mous tot 


ſerpents, 
hte, wers 
f its bead 
; but tour 
at prelent 
: they go 
- Calnts 
mes. Jer. 
| inſ awo ric . 
„ Dutch; 


Spenſer 
aheſpedres 
Milken. 
Malen. 


he mam; 
Pope. 


Dryden. 
ie, 


hakeſpcarte 


. Stakes 


or pi petty narrative; account of a ſingle incident. 
x In the road between Bern and Soleurre, a monumenterett- | 


. An idle or trifling tale; a petty fiction. 


( rron, place, Saxon. ] 


9% STORY. v. 4. [from the noun. ]J _ 
1. To tell in hiſtory; to relate. 5 
l leave to appear hereafter, rather 


1. To range one under another. 


STORYTELLER, 2. J. [ ſtory and tell.) One who relates tales; 


. A bot houſe; a place artificially made warm. 1 
Fiſhermen who make holes in the ice, to ny up ſuch fiſh 
I 


Able of the dividing of the world between the three | 

The ——— aroſe from the true tory of the dividing ot the 

i between the three brethren tue Ions of Noah. Raleigh. 

anne! have heard relating what was done 
Fre m remembrance: now hear me relate 

My ftory which perhaps thou hatt not heard, 


| ech 
ing Artaxerxes, thy ſervants Rathumnus ther- 
2 120 Smellius the ſeribe. 1 Ejar. u. 17. 


The four great monarchies make the ſubject of ancient 


and arè related by the Greek and Latin authors. 

fo | Temple. 
Governments that once made ſuch a noiſe, as founded up- 
n the deepeſt counſels and the Krongeſt force; yet by ſome 
0 ht miſcarriage which let in ruin upon them, are now fo 
itrly extinct, that nothing remains of them but a name; 
nor are there the leaſt traces of them to be found but only 
South's Sermons, 


e republick of Bern, tells us the ffory of an Engliſh- 
__ to be met with in any of our own writers. Adlliſon. 


Theſe flaws and ſtarts, would well become 
A woman's flory at a winter's fire, i 45 
Authoris'd by her grandame. Shabeſpeare's Macbeth, 
This ſcene had {ome bold Greek or Pritiſh bard 
Beheld of old, what Hories had we heard 
Of fairies, ſatyrs, and the nymphs their dames, 
Their feaſts, their revels, and their am'rous flames. 
3 | | Denham. 
My maid left on the table one of her ſtory-books, which [ 
found full of ſtrange impertinence, ot poor ae” 00 
| be ladies. | | 5 ot. 
_ A floor; a flight of 22 : 
void enormous heights of ſeven forties, us well as irre- 
Br torms, and the copitriiry fault of low diſtended tronts. 


| Wotton. | 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris, 
Might raiſe a houſe about two fe 
A lyrick ode wou'd flatez a catch e 
Would tile; an epigram would thatch. Soft. 


How worthy he is, I will le: ir hereaft. her 
than fory him in his own hearing. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
TDis not vain or fabulous 3 n 
What the ſage poets, taught by tu' heav'nly mule, 
Stery'd of old in high immortal verſe, | 
Ot dire chimera's and enchanted ifles, 


| And1ifted rocks; whoſe entrance leads to hell. Milton. 


Itis foried of the brazen Coloſſus, in theilland of Rho/!es, 
that it was ſeventy cubits high; the thumbs of it being to 
big, that no man could graſp one of them about with both 


his arms, Willis. 
Recite them, nor in erring pity fear, e 
To wound with forzed griets the filial ear. Pope. 


Becaule all the parts of an undiſturbed fluid are of equa! 
gravity, or gradually placed or ſtoried according to the ditter- 
ence of it; any concretion that can be ſuppoſec to be natu- 
rally and GO made in ſuch a fluid, mult have a lige 
ſtructure of its ſeveral parts; that is, either be all over cf a 
imilar gravity, or have the more ponderous parts nearer to 
its ais. 5 = Bentley's Sermons. 


An hiſtorian, In comempt. . _ 
In ſuch a ſatire all would ſeek a ſhare, 
And every fool will fancy he is there; 
Old forytellers too muſt pine and die, 
To tee their antiquated wit laid by z _ 
Like her, who mils'd her name in a lampoon, 
And priev'd to find herſelf decay d ſo ſoon. 


ous ſtorytellers. 


efuve, French; flove, Dutch. 


with their nets as reſort thither for breathing, light on ſwal- 
bows congealed in clods, of a ſlimy ſubſtance, and carrying 
them home to their foves, the warmth recovereth them to 
bte and flight, 


torth nitre and ſulphur ; ſome of which it affixes to the tops 
and fides of the grotto's, which are uſually ſo hot as to ſerve 
tor natural fowes or iweating vaults. Mood vard. 
The moſt proper place for unction is a fh ο Wiſeman. 

* A place in which 
municated. 5 
If the ſeaſon prove excceding piercing, in your great hou ſe 
kindle fome charcoals ; and when they have done imoaking, 


put them into à hole funk a little into the floor, about the“ 


middle of it. This is the ſafeſt ſtove, Ewelyn. 


NSTOVE. . a. he noun; warm ina houſe | 
V. a {rom the _ ] To N aum engen. To beditperted; to be apart from any main body ; to tand 
For December, January, and the latter part of November, | Hh 


Utihcially heate 


take ſuch things as are green all winter; orange trees, le- 
wan trees, and myrtles, if they be ftoved; and ſweet mar- 


1 warm ſet. | cus. 
ITouRD, v. u. [ flunde, I grieved, Iflandick.] 

. To be in * or ſorrow. Out of uſG. = 

1 For tun Spenſer. 


TOunD, 1. /. [from the verb. 


now; grief; mithap. Out of uſe. The Scots retain it. | 


Begin and end the bitter baleful found, 
If lels than that I fear. | | 


To whom complaining his unha ound, 
g He with him für d dome better happy fr find. Hu 
Altoniſnment; amazement. 5 
Thus we ſtood as in a ound, 4 | 
of nd wet with tears, like dew, the ground. Gay. 
N eng Ag 4K 3 e 
. oe Jo ur, Rum a battle; onan, Saxon, to 
aud. Aal 3 tome, | Oblolece. 
And he that harrow'd hell with heavy four, 
taulty loulsfromthence brought to his heavenly how”r. 
1 5 Fairy Queen. 
pe bers that long ſince has to thy mighty powre 
y Tha fubdu'd my poor captived heart, 
D 'P raging now therein with reſtleſs fowwre, 
h 10 rannize in every weaker part. 
de Slant truck ſo mainly mercileſs, 
A. ho q have overthrown a ſtonny tower, 
ud were not heavenly grace that him did bleſs, 
But he — pouldered all as thin as flower, 


Spenſer. 


Nou r. „ 
.. Hout, Dutch; folz, proud, German ; flautan, 


, thick, is to kr ke 
ng; luſty; valiant. 
hen I * yu . 

ow my father {; 
1 champion —4 band led ſword. 
"yp yr — the land or fleet, 
Nis, | 3 15 but of a ſoldier's wit; 
Aud be enle to ſerve my turn, in ttore, 


Ido remember h 


| Carew's Survey of Cornwall. | 
The heat which ariſes out of the lefler ſpiracles brings | 


as wary of that deadly flowre. Fairy Queen. | 
4 


Shakeſpeare. 


3. Obſtinate; pertinacious; reſolute ; proud. 


3. Obliinacy z ttubbornneſs. 


I. Room for 8 | 8 3 
7 there is /oxwage for immenſe treaſures, when 


Dryden. 
Company will be no longer peſtered with dull, dry, tedi- 
Swifts Polite nn” eee I 
bro E. 7, / 5 floo, Tilandick, a fire place; preopoa, Saxon; 


re is made, and by which heat is com- 


Fairy Queen. | 
The fox his copetmate found, | | | 
bberd. 


TRUE 8 but here and there a fragglimg houſe ; 


| 


$a raſcal who to more. 


Dryden. 


STR 


2. Brave; bold; intrepid. 


The forr-hearted are ſpoiled, they have flept their flcep, | 

Pfalm Ixxvi. 3. 
Hout, and magnanimous 
Clarendon. 


He loſt the character of a bold, 
man, which he had been long reputed to be. 


The lords all ſtand, ; 
To clear their cauſe, moſt reſolotely flout. Daniel. 
There virtue and {9ut honour pas d the guard, 


Thoſe only friends that could not be debarr d. Bat hurt. 


4. Strong; firm. 
The ffouteſt veſſel to the ſtorm gave war, 
And tuck'd through loolen'd planks the ruthing ſea. 
STOUT. . /. A cant name for ſtrong beer. LP 
Should but his mule defcending drop 
A lice of bread and mutton chop, 
Or kindly, when his credit's out, 
_ Surprize him with a pint of fout 
Exalted in his mighty mind, 


He flies and leaves the ſtars behind. Sgt. 


STOU'TLY. adv. [from fout.} Lultily ; boldly; obſtinately. | 


STOU'TNESS. 2. J. [from jtout. 
1. Strength; valouur, | 
2. Boldneſs; fortitude, | 
His baſhfulneſs in youth was the very true ſign of his vir- 
tue and foutneſs after.  Ajcham's Schoolmaſter. 


| Come all to ruin, let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous ſtoutneſt: for I mock at death 
With as ttout heart as thou. 
To STOW. a [prop, Saxon; foe, old Frifick, a place; 


ftowen, Dutch, to lay _—_ To lay up; to repoſite in or- 


der; to lay in the proper place. | | 
Feul thief | where halt thou foxw'd my * 
| „ þ 


| | . 5 
I'th' holſters of the ſaddle-bow, 
Two aged piſtols he did fozo, 


flaxved in dungeons, or condemned to work in the mines. 


| The goddeſs ſhov'd the veſſel from the ſhores, 
And /oxv"d within its womb che naval ſtores, 
STOW' AGE. . /. [from floxw,J ] 


In every vellel 
the cargo is pure bullion, or merchandize of as great a value. 
| Addiſon on the State of the War. 
2. The ſtate of being laid up. . | 
Lis plate of rare device, and jewels | 
Of rich and exquilite form, their value's great; 
And I am ſomething curious, being ſtrange, 3 
To have them in ſafe flowwage. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
STOWE, „oe. Whether ſingly or jointly are the ſame with the 
Saxon prop; a place. CSG, Gibſon's Camden. 
STRA'BISM., 4 U { firabifine, Fr. ceaciopt.] A ſquinting; 
- att ot looking aſquint. | | 


ftride.) To ſtand or walk with the feet removed far from each 
other to the right and left | 5 3 
Let man ſurvey himſelf, diveſted of artificial charms, anc 


he will find himtelt. a torked ftiradling animal, with bandy 


Arbuthnot and Pope. 


legs. | Cn 
To STRA'GGLE. [Of this word no etymology is known; 


it is probably a trequentative of fray, from flrawwiare, 
Italian, of extraviam, Latin. ] 55 a 


ramble. 2 5 
But ſtay, like one that thinks to bring his friend 
A mile or two, and ſees the journey's end; _ : 
I firaggle on too far. | 
Having paſled the Syrens, they came between Scylla and 


Charybdis, and the fraggling rocks, which ſeemed to cait 


out 1 of flames _ — 1 8 
A wolf ſpied out a ing kid, and purſued him. 
ee ee L' Eftrange. 


| Children, even when they endeavour their utmoit, can- | 
1 1 Locke. 


not keep their minds from 
2. To wander diſperledly. . _ 
He likewiſe enriched poor | 
quantity, Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
They found in Burford ſome of the ftraggling ſoldiers, 
who out of wearineſs ſtayed behind. : 
From flraggling mountaineers for publick good, 
To rank in tribes, and quit the ſavage wood; 
Houſes to build, and them contiguous make, 
For cheerful neighbourhood and ſafety's fake, 
3. To exuberate; to ſhoot too far. 5 
Were they content to prune the laviſh vine, 
Of traveling branches, and improve the wine. | 
Trim oif the {mall ſuperfluous branches on each ſide of the 
hedge that fraggle too far out. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


raggling. 


lingle. | | 
Wide was his pariſh, not contracted cloſe 
Yet ſtill he was 5 — 25 
STRAGGLER. 7. /. [from ffraggte. . 
1. A wanderer cler one who for ſakes his company; one 
who rambles without any ſettled direction. 

The laſt ſhould keep the countries from paſſage of frag- 
glers from thoſe parts, whence they ule to come forth, and 
oftentimes uſe to work much miſchief. Spenſer's Ireland. 

Let's whip theſe ſtragglers o'er the ſeas again, 

Laſh hence theſe over-weening rags of France, 


Theſe famiſh'd beggars. Shakrſpeare's Richard III. 
Pope. | 


His pruning hook corrects the vines, 
\ And the looſe fRtragglers to their ranks confines. 
Bottles miſſing are ſuppoſed to be half ſtolen by flragglers, 
and the other half broken. | Ss /t. 
2. Any thing that puſhes beyond the reſt, or ſtands ſingle. 
Let thy hund ſupply the pruning knife, 
And crop luxuriant ffragglers, nor be loch WER 
To ſtrip the branches of their ny growth, ; 00 w 
STRAIGHT. adj. [ firack, old Dutch. It is well obſerve by 
Ainſworth, that for rf crooked we ought to write Hraig hi, 
and for narrow ſtrait; but for freight, which is ſometmes 
found, there 20 no good authority. ] 
Not crooked; right. . ; 5 
UM Beauty made va yy oe ide 
Of him that beſt could ſpeak ; feature, ami 
The rine of Venus, or fraight-pight Minerva, Shateſp. 
A hunter's horn and cornet is oblique ; yet they e 
wiſe Hraigbt horns; which, if they be ot the ſame bore wit 
the oblique, ditfer little in found, ſave that the friend 2 uire 
ſomewhat a ſtronger blaſt. Bacon's erg ! 8 *. 
There are many ſeveral ſorts of crooked lines; 4 here 
is one only which 1s Hraigbt. ; Dryden. 
Water and air the varied form confound ; . 
The ftraight looks crooked, and the ſquare grows ps 0 


ior. 
[ it f Year cro ile he der 
en L ſee a firait ſtaff appear crooked while halt un. 
ARES. . gives me a falſe idea. Watts's L. 2 | 
2. Narrow); cloſe. This ſhould properly be frrait, eftrail, Fr. 
[ See ST KAIT. J N 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolauus. 


Pepe. 


Suckling. | 


Clarendon. 


D ryden. | 


akeſpeare.| 


| „„ BERdIOras. | 
Some /oxv their ours, or itop the leaky ſides, Dryden. | 
All the patriots of their ancient liberties were beheaded, 


Addiſon: | 


To STRA'DDLE. . . [Suppoſed to come from /friddle or 


1. To wander without any certain direction; to rove; to 


ra ling ſoldiers with great | 


Tate. | 


Dryden. 


4 


L I know thy generous temper well, * 


| orators of 


Queen Elirabeth uſed to ſay of her inftruftions to great 
officers, that they were like to garments, ſtrait at the firit 
putting on, but did by and by wear loofe enough. Bacon, 

STRAIGHT, adv firax, Daniſh ; flrack, Dutch. ] Immedi- 

ately; directly. Inis lenie is naturally derived from the ad- 

— as a ffraight line is the ſhorteſt line between two 
It the devil come and roar for them, 

I will not {end them, I will after rarebt, 

And tell him to, Ne ede, Henry IV. 
IThoſe ttinks which the noſtrils fraight abhor and expel, 
are not the moſt pernicious. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
With chalk I tirſt deicribe a circle here, 
Where the ætherial ſpirits muſt appear: | 

Come in, come in; for here they will be frajts 

Around, around the place I fumigate, © Dryden, 
Fling but the appearance ot diſtionour on it, 


To STRAIGHTEN, v. a. [from flraieht.) To make not 
crooked; to make Lache e | ah 


on the clean contrary ſide, 


have to ragten our paths. is, by tollowing the rule of his 
will, whoſe tootſteps naturajly are right, Hooker, 
STRAUGHTNESS. 7. J [from rug Cl.] Rectitude ; the con- 
trary to crookednets, | 
Some are tor malts, as fir and pine, becauſe of their length 
and. frarghtneſs, © Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
| ” - Al N ER ars. adv, [ ſtraight and *vay.] Immediately ; 
raight. | FOND 
Let me here tor aye in peace remain, þ 3 
* hep ger yo that = long voyage fare. Fairy Q: 
00A as he entered was, the door traighbtauay 
Did (hut,: 1 anne 
Thus fands my ſtate, *twixt Cade and York diſtreſt; 
Like tora ſhip, thut, having ſcap'd a tempeſt, 5 
Is flraightwvay claim'd and boarded with a pirate, Shak 
Blood will I draw on thee, thou art a witch, 3s 
And ftraightaway give thy foul to him thou ſerv'ſt. 
SE CRY 425 | Shakeſpeare. 
be Turks fraightaray breaking in upon them, made a 
bloody fight. | Knolles, 
As loonas iron is out of the fire, it deadeth fraightavays. 
2 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 


the percuſſion; but ceaſeth frarghtwways if the bell or ſtring 
be touched, | Bacon's Natural Hiftor;\, 
The ſun's power being in thoſa months greater, it then 
FE htwways hurries teams up into the wowed 
0 STRAIN. v. a. [eftremdre, French.] 
1. Toſqueezethrough ſomething. e Fes 
Their aliment ought to be light, rice boiled in whey and 
Rrrained. MO YC RR  Arbuthnot on Diet, 
2, To purify by filtration, 1 20S 
Earth doth not frain water ſo finely as ſand, Bacon, 
3. To ſqueeze in an embrace. 9 FE Wars 
I would have ftrain'd him with a ſtrict embrace N 
But through my arms he flipt and vaniſn d. Dryden, 
Old Evander, with a cloſe embrace, NES 
Strain d his departing friend; and tears o'erflow his face. 
FE EE Py Dryden's Eneid, 
4. To ſprain; to weaken by too much violence. 
The jury make no more ſcruple yoo againſt an Engliſhe 


man and the queen, though it be to ffrarn their oaths, than to 
drink milk unſtrained. _. Spenſer's Stateof Ireland. 
Prudes decay'd about may tack,” IO | 
Strain their necks with looking back, Sao. 
5. To put to its utmolt ſtrength, | 


ventures men will train themſelves for relief of their own 
part, having law and authority againſt them. 
Too well I wote my humble vaine, 5 | 
And how my rhimes been rugged and unkemp 1 
Vet as J con my cunning I will rain. Spenſer, 
Lhus mine enemy fell, . 
And thus I fet my foot on's neck; even then 
The princely blood flows in his cheek, he ſweats, _ 
Strains his young nerves, and puts himſelf in poſture 
That acts my words. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeling, 
My earthly by his e overpower'd, TS 
Which it had long ſtood under, train d to th' height 
In that celeſtial colloquy ſublime, ; | \ 
As with an object that excels the ſenſe, | 
Dazzled and fpent, funk down. 
Tue lark and linnet ſing with rival notes; 
They „rain their warbling throats, . 
To welcome in the ſpring. 5 Dryden. 
Nor yet content, ſhe ſtrains her malice more, = 
Aud adds new ills to thoſe contriv'd before. Dryden, 
It is the worft fort of good huſbandry for a father not to 
rain himſelf a little for his ſon's breeding. ache, 
Our words flow from us in a ſmooth continued ſtream, 
without thoſe Hrainings of the voice, motions of the body, 
and majeſty of the hand, which are ſo much celebrated in the 
reece and Rome. : 
Strain d to the root, the ſtooping foreſt pours 
A ruſtling ſhower of yet untimely leaves. 
6. To make ſtrait or tenſe, 8 | 
A bigger ſtring more /ffrained, and a leſſer ftring leſs 
trained, may fall into the tame tone. . Bacon,. 
Thou, the more he varies forms, beware 
Io. ftram his fetters with a ſtricter care. Dryden's Virgil. 
7. To puſh beyond the proper extent. eee ee 
p See they ſuffer death, | | 
But in their deaths remember they are men, | 
Strain not the laws to make their torture grievous, Addi/. 
There can be no other meaning in this expreſſion, how- 
ever ſome may pretend to ftrain it. Swift, 
8, To force; to conſtrain; to make uneaſy gr unnatural. 
The lark ſings 1 out of tune, : 
We rmx, harfh diſcords and unpleaſing ſtrains. Shakeſp, 
He talks and plays with Fatima, but his mjrth _ 
Is torc'd and rain d: in his looks appears 
A wild diſtracted fierceneſs. 
To STRAIN. v. 2. To make violent efforts. | 
To build his fortune I will frain a little, | | 
For 'tis a bond in men. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens, 
You ſtand like greyhounds in the flips, 
Straining upon the ſtart, | Shakeſp. Henry v. 
5 They Le 
That death may not them idly find t' attend 
Their certain laſt, but work to meet their end. Daniel, 
Straining with too weak a wing, * | 
We needs will write epiftles to the king, Pope. 
2. To be filtered by compreſſion. _. | . 
Cæſar thought that all ſea ſands had natural ſprings of 
freſh water: but it is the ſea water; becauſe the pit filled 
according to the meaſure of the tide, and the ſea water paſſ- 
ing or n the ſands leaveth the ſaltneſs he- 
hind them. 
STRAIN. 2. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. An injury by too much violence. ; 
Credit is gained by cuttom, and feldom recovers a frain ; 
but if broken, is never well ſet again. . 


Thomſon. 


Denham, 


Bacon. 


In all pain there is a deformity y vlolwionofcontiniry, 


It fraight takes fire; and mounts into a blaze. - Adtifon, 


A crooket ſtick is not ſtraightened except it he as far bent 
wy fi „ Moker. 
Of our te]ves being ſo apt to err, the only way which we 


_ Fairy Queen, © 


The ſound of a bell is itro"gz continueth ſome time after 


phere. Moo ep. 


By this we fee in a cauſe of religion, to how deſperate ad- 5 


Milten's Paradiſe Loft, 


Atterbury, 


s n _ 5 
"© c ˙ ⅝½¾ie AI In" Rn ER" 
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S I R 
as in cutting; or a tendency to ſolution, as in convulſions | 
or rains. | ; Grew. 
2. [prenge, Saxon. ] Race; generation; deſcent, Spenſer. 
Thus far I can praiſe him; he is of a noble ſ{ram, 
Of approv'd valour. ; Shakeſpeare. 
I T'welve Trojan youths, born of their nobleit /frams, 
I took alive: and, yet enrag'd, will empty all their veins 
Of vital tpirits, | = Chapman's Iliad. 
W hy do'ſt thou falſely ſeign 
'Thyſelt a Sidney? from which noble from 
He ſprung, that could ſo tar exalt the name 
Of love, | | | 
Turn then to Pharamond, and Charlemagne, 
And the long heroes of the Gallick rain. 
3. Hereditary ditpohtion. ; - 
Amongit thele ſweet knaves and all this can > the 
rain of man's bred out into baboon and monkey. Shakeſp. 
| Intemperance and luſt breed diſeaſes, which propagated, 
ſpoil the train of a nation. _ Tulotfon. 
4. A tile or manner ot ſpeaking. a ä 
According to the genius and train of the book of Pro- 
verbs, the words wildom and righteouſneſs are uſed to ſig- 
nit y all religion and virtue. N Tillotfon's Sermons, 
In our liturgy are as great Hains of true ſublime elo- 
quence, as are any where to be found in our language. 


Waller. 


Pricr. 


OLE Sabift 5 
Macrobius ſpeaks of Hippocrates knowledge in very 
lofty flrains.  _ 5 Baker. 


5; Song; note; ſound... {+ NS: 
Wilt thou love ſuch a Woman? what, to make thee an 
inſtrument, and play falle trains upon thee, Shakeſpeare. 
Orpheus ſelt may heave his head | 

From golden {lumber on a bed 

Of heap'd Elyſian flowers, and hear 

Such f?rains as would have won the car 5 
Of Pluto, to have quite ſet free 5 
Milton. 


His halt-regain'd Eurydice. 1 
Their heav'nly harps a lower rain began, . 
And in ſoſt muſick mourn the fall of mun. Di den. 


When the firit bold veſſel dar'd the ſeans, 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd lus rain, 
While Argo faw her kindred trees 
Deſcend from Pelion to the main. 
6. Rank ; character, RO . 
6 But thou who lately of the common train, 
Wert one of us, it iti}! thou do'it retum 
The ſame ill habits, the ſame tolhes too, 
Still thou art bound to vice, and ſtill a ſlave. 
7. Turn; tendency. 3 ; 
Becauſe hereticks have a frain of madneſs, heapplied her 
with ſome corporal chaſtiſements, which with reſpite of time 
may haply reduce her to £ 00d order. Hayward. | 
8. Manner of violent ipcech or action. 8 1 55 
You have ſhew'd to-day your valiant train, 
And fortune led you well. ing 
auch take too high a train at the firit, and are magna- 
nimous more than tract of years can uphold, as was Scipio 
Atricanus, of whom Livy faith, Allima primis . 
„ | | acon. 
STRAINER. . .. [from ſtrain.] An inſtrument of filtration. 
The excrementitious moiſture patleth in birds through a 
finer. and more delicate ft rainer than it doth in beaſts; for 
feathers paſs through quills, and hair through ſkin. Bacon. 
Shave the goat's ſhaggy beard, leſt thou too late 
In vain ſnould'ſt ſeek a rainer to diſpaert „ 
The huſky terrene dregs from purer muſt, Phillips. 
Te ſtomach and inteitines are the preſs, and the lacteal 
veſſels the firaizers to ſeparute the pure emulſion from its 
feces. „ | Arbuthnot. 
TLheſe when condens'd, the airy region pours | 
On the dry earth, in rain or gentle ſhowers, 
Th' infinuating drops fink through the fand, 
And pals the porous flrainers of the land. Blackmore. 
STRAIT. adj. {eftroit, French; fretto, Italian. 
1. Narrow; cloſe; not widlmme. 
Witneſſes, like watches, go 
_ Juſt as they're ſet, too faſt or ſlow; _ - 
And where in conſcience they're ftrezght lac'd, 
- - *Tis ten to one that fade is calt. 
2. Cloſe; intimate. 


Pope's St. Cecilia. | 


8 Dryden. 


He, forgeiiing all former injuries, had received that 
naughty Plexirtus into a ſlraigbi degree of favour, his good- 
neis being as apt to be deceived, as the other's craft was to 
deceive. Th | 5 Sidney. 

3. Strict; rigorous. 5 | | 
I herefore hold I Hrait all thy commandments; and all 
falſe ways I utterly abhor, Pſalms, Common Prayer. 

Fugitives are not relieved by the profit of their lands in 
Eugland, for there is a ſtrazghter order taken. Spenſer. 

He now, forſooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts, and ſome trait decrees OE 
That lay too heavy on the commonwealth, Shakeſpeare. 
4. Difficult; diſtreſstul. 5 5 
Proceed no ftraiter gainſt our uncle Glo'ſter, | 

Than from the evidence of good efteew,, nm 

He be approv'd in practic* culpable. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

5. It is uſed in oppolition .o crooked, but is then more pro- 
perly written Hraigbt. [See STREIGHT.] _ ET 
A bell or a cannon may be heard beyond a hill which in- 
tercepts the ſight of the eee body, and ſounds are pro- 
pagated as readily through crooked pipes as through freight 
ones. Y Nexwton s Opticks. 
STRAIT. 7. / W 0 | | 
1. A narrow paſs, or frich. a 3 TRE 

Plant garriſons to command the flreights and narrow paſ- 

ſages. f : Spenſer. 
Honour travels in a ftreight fo narrow, 
Where one but goes abreaſt. Shakeſp. Troil. and Cræſſida. 
Fretum Magellanicum, or Magellan's Straits. Abbot, 

They went forth unto the ſtraits of the moumain. 

| Judith. 

The Saracerrs brought together with their victories their 

language and religion into all that coaſt of Atrick, even 
trom Egypt to the Streights of Gibraltar, Brereavodd. 
2. Diſtreſs; difficulty. ; 
The independent party, which abhorred all motions to- 
wirds peace, were in as great ſtreig/hts as the other how to 
carry on their deligns. Clarendon, 

| ey" CNET 
Bred up in poverty, and ſireighis at home, 
Lott — 1 KY and hunger-bit. Milton's Par. Reg. 
Thus Adam, fore beſet ! reply'd, | 
O heav'n! in evil freight this day I Jand 
Before my Judge. | 
Let no man who owns a Providence grow deſperate un- 
der any calamity or trait whatſoever, but compoſe the an- 
guich of his thoughts upon this one conſideration, that he 
comprehends not thoſe itrange unaccountable methods by 
which Providence may diſpoſe of him. South's Sermons. 


Some modernauthors obſerving what ftrazts they have been | 


ut to in all ages, to find out water enough for Noah's flood, 
lay, Noah's flood was not univerſal, bur a national inunda- 
aon. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Tis hard with me, whatever choice I make, 
I muit not merit you, or muſt forſake: 
But in this freight, to honour I'll be true, 


3. To make tight; to intend. 


4. Todeprive of neceſlary room. 


Shakefp. King Lear. | 


| 1. Narrowly. 


Hudibras, | 


Milton's Paradiſe Liſt. | 


S TR 


| _ Cxſar ſees 

The freight; to which you're driven, and as he knows 

Cato's high worth, is anxious for your lite. Addi. Cato. 

Ulyiles made ule of the pretence of natural infirmity to 
conceal the lraits he was in at that time in his thoughts. 

| Broome. 
To STRAIT. v. a. aw the noun. ] To put todifhcuhtes, 
t your lats . 

Interpretation ſhould abule, and call this 
Your lack of love or bounty; you were flraited 
For a reply, at leaſt, if you make care | 
Ot happy holding her. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
To STRAITEN. v. a. [from flrazt.)] | 
1. To make narrow, | | 

The city of Sion has a ſecure haven, yet with ſomething 
a dangerous entrance, ſtraitened on the north ſide by the ſeu- 
ruined wall of the mole. Sandys's Journey. 

It this be our condition, thus to dwell 

In narrow circuit, Atraiten'd by à toe, | 

Subtile or violent.  » Milten's Paradiſe Loſt. 

Whatever Hraitens the veſſels, ſo as the channels become 


baths, heat. 
2. Io contract; to confine. 
The ftraitening and confining the profeſſion of the com- 
mon law, mult naturally extend and enlarge the juriſdiction 
of the church, Clarendon, 
The landed man finds him aggrieved by the falling ot his 
rents, and the freightening of his fortune, hilt the mo- 
nied man keeps up his gain. Locke. 


* 


Fecling can give us a notion of all ideas that enter at the 


Arbuthnet on Diet. 


large the French. 


Addiſon's State of the War. 


Stretch them at their length, 


| | ne Dryden. 
_ Morality, by her falſe guardians drawn, | 
Chicane an turs, aud caſulſtry in lawn, 
Galps, as they firazten at each end the cord, | 
And dies when dulneſs gives her page the word. Dunciad. 


* 


Waters when flraitned as in the falls of bridges, give a 
' roaring noiſe, 5 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

He could not be fireightned in room or proviſions, or com- 
pelled to fight. | Clarendon. 

Several congregations find themſelves very much /traitred, | 
and if the mode encreale, I wiſh it may not drive many or- 
dinary women into meetings,  Acdbijon's Spectater. 
5. To diſtreſs; to perplex. | 


bounds, and encroaching upon one another, ſeem to be 
ſtraitned tor want of room. 
STRAITLY. adv. [from ftrait.} 


2. Strictly; rigorouſly, 


7 -/ 


breach or blame. 
3. Cloſely; intimately. : | 
STRAI'TNESS, . J. [from trait. 
1. Narrownels. . 3 © 
Ihe town was hard to beſiege, and uneaſy to come unto, 
by reaſon of the fraitneſ of ail the places. 2 Mac. x. 
Its agreaterrour, and a narrownels or /trartneſs of mind, 
if any man think that nations have notlung to do with one 
another, except there be an union in ſovereignty, or a con- 
junction in pact. Bacon c Holy War. 
"The ftraitreſs of my conſcience will not give me leave to 
ſwallow down ſuch camels. | King Charles. 
2, Strictncis; rigour, , 3 | 
| It his own lite anſwer the ſtraitneſs of his proceeding, it 
ſhall become him well. | | Shakeſpeare. 
Among the Romans, the laws of the twelve tables did ex- 
clude the females from inheriting, and had many other 
| ftraitneſjes and hardſhips which were ſucceſſively remedied. 


3 3 Hale. 
3. Diſtreſs; difficulty. | 
4. Want; ſcarci 


4 


niards brought it amongſt them. Locke. 
STRAITLA'CED, @dj. [ ſtrait and lace.) Stiff ; conſtrained ; 
without freedom. . 

Let Nature have ſcope to faſhion the body as ſhe thinks 
bett ; we have few well-ſhaped that are frattlaced, or much 
tamper'd with. Locke on Educaticn. 

STRAKE. The obſolete preterite of tribe. Struck. 
Didit thou not ſee a bleeding hind Py 
Whole right haunch earlt my ſtedfaſt arrow rade. Spes ſ. 


| firate ſail, and fo were driven. 

STRAND. . ſ. [renanv, Saxon; flrande, Dutch; fRrend, 
Iſlandick] The verge of the fea or of any water. 

| I ſaw ſweet beauty in her face; | 8 


That made great Jove to humble him to her hand,. 
When with his knees he kiſs'd the Cretan frand. Shakeſp. 
Some wretched lines from this neglectèd hand, | 
May find my hero on the foreign fraud, 
| Warm'd with new fires. | EET OY 
To STRAND. v. a. [from the noun. ] To dfive or force upon 
the ſhallows. | | | 
Tarchon's alone was loſt, and franded ſtood, 
Stuck on a bank, and beaten by the flood. Dryder's An. 
1 have ſeen of both thoſe kinds from the ſea, but fo few 


q 


reſidence, and been accidentally intercepted and franded by 
great ſtorms. uu on Foſſils. 
Some from the flranded veſſel force their way, 

Feartul of fate they meet it in the ſea ; 

Some who eſcape the fury of the wave, 

Sicken on earth, and fink into a grave. 
STRANGE. adj. [frange, French; extraneus, Latin. } 
1. Foreign; of another country. | | 

I do not contemn the knowledge of fraxge and divers 

Es: Aſcham's Schoolmaſter, 
The natural ſubje&s of the ſtate ſhould bear a ſutficient 
proportion to the range ſubjects that they govern. Bacon. 
2. Not domettick. 
As the man loves leaſt at home to be, 
That hath a ſluttiſh houſe, haunted with ſprites ; 
So ſhe, impatient her own faults to ſee, 
Turns from herſelf, and im frazge things delights. 


3. Wonderful; cauſing wonder. 

It is evident, and it is one of the frangeſt ſecrets in ſounds, 
that the whole ſound is not in the whole air only; but is allo 
in every ſmall part of theair. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Sated at length, ere long I might perceive 

Strangealteration in me. Milton. 

It is Hrange they ſhould be fo filent in this matter, when 
there were ſo many occaſions to ſpeak of it, if our Saviour 
had plainly appointed ſuch an infallible judge of controver- 


3. Odd; irregular; not accordin 


more narrow, mult heat; theretore ſtrait cloaths and cold | 5. 


6. Uncommonly good or bad, 


And pull the flreighten'd cords with all your ſtrength. _ 


Men by continually ſtriving and fighting to enlarge their 


3 


Thoſe laws he /traitly requireth to be obſerved without 
3 Hoater. 


| STRANGEXESS. 2. J. [trow Hanges. 


: t o : BY : | 5 [0 
d raitzelh of the conveniences of life amongſt ther | 
had never reached ſo far, as to the ule of fire, till the Spa- | 


Fearing left they ſhould fall into the quick- lands, they | _ 
Acts, xxvii. 17. 


duch as the daughter of Agenor had, 5 


that they can only be ſuch as have ſtrayed from their main 


Prior. 


| | My chuld is yet à franger in the world; 


aVies. | 


STR 


Strange to relate, from young lülus' 
A lambent flame arole, which gently fore ! 


Around his brows, and on his temples ted | 
Strange to relate, the flames, involv'd 5 laß e. 
* 

Fyden' 

g to the c Oo 

Detire my man's abode, where 1 Gi Way. 

He's /trange and peeviſh. Shakejdeare * ; 

Aftrange proud return you may think | wake yg bels 


Of incenle, trom the ſacred altar broke. 


when I teil you it is not from every bod YOu, mada 
obliged, | FOES Would be thiy 
4. Unknown; new. Sucking, 


Long cuſtom had inured them to the former l. 
which the latter was new and ſtrange in ind 

Here is the hand and ſeal of the duke: 
racter, I dotfht not; and the ſig net is not 


FI 

| one, h 

their ears 2 
Heuler. 

you know the cha. 

Arauge to way 

. * Shak; 7 ; 

Joſeph ſaw his brethren, but made himſelf ;, ee, 

mt 
them. a nge Vita 


Here paſſion firſt I felt, or bi, . 
Commotion range! * 
Remote. | | Mila, 


She makes it frange, but ſhew Id be | BEE 
To be lo anver'd with another letter. ye 


This made David to admire the law of G 
rate, and to advance the knowledge of i 


od at that fang 
t above all other 
Tulln. 


W bound toge. 


eye, except colours; but it is very much ſreig hteued and con- ing who was faithful. MY not know. 

tined to the number, bulk, and diſtance of its obiects. STRANGE. inte, An expreſſion of wonder, Laus. 
os 5 5 Addiſon. Strange] what extremes ſhould thus preſerve the f 

The cauſes which traiten the Britiſh commerce, will en- High on the Alps, or in deep caves below. Form 


altoniſhed. 
Were all the allertions of Ariſtotle ſuch as theolps 
nounceth impieties, which we frange not at trom 5. 
whom a father faith, Nec Dew colut, K 
STRANGELY. aiv. [ kom range.] 
1. With {ome relation to foreigners.“ 
Ho. As by tirange tortune 
It came to us, I do in juttice charge thee, | 
8 That thou commend it firungel, i ſore plate, 
Where chance may nurſe or end it, Shak, Winter"; Tal, 
2. Wonderfully; ma way to caule wonder, but with a d = 
of diſlike. CͤCͤ 0ĩ o: 
ly former ſpeeches haveut hit vour thoughts. 
Which can interpret farther: caly, Ilan, 
Things have been frangely borne, Sieh Moches 
_How flrangely active are the arts of peace, ; 
Wholtt reitleis motions leſs than wars do crale; 
Peace is not treed from labour, but from noe: 
And war more torce, but not more pains, employs, Dnd 
We ſhould carry along with us teme of thote vinmuous et 
lities, which we were irangeiy carckets if we did not b wo 
from home with us. | Sprat's Ferme. 
In a time of affliction the remembrance ef var good ders 
will frangely cheer and ſupport our ſpuns. Calanz, 


* 
m one, 4 
Nec ur avi. Chun 


4 \ . 1 - $ . 
1. Foreignvels; the ſtate of beionging to another country, 


IF I will obey the Goſpel, no diitance ot place, r.0/frarge. 
8.7 of country can make any man a ranger to me. %. 
2. Uncommuntcativeneſs; diſtance of behaviour. 
 Ungird thy ftrazgeneſs, and tell me what J ſhall vent t 
my lady. 7 - Shakeſpeare's Tauelſib Nictt, 
. Will you not obſerve 3 
The. flrangeneſs of his alter d countenance? Shaleh, 
3. Remoteneſs from common apprechennon; uncoutlhncls. 
Men worthier than him {cf | 
Here tend the ſavage ſirangene/s he puts on; 
And undergo, in an oblerving kind, 
His humourous predominance. Shak. Trail. and Crifula, 
This railed greater tumults and boilings is the heats of 
men, than the frangenejs and ſeeming unreatonablenels of 
all the former articles. e South'; Sermaas, 


4. Mutual diflike. 


In this peace there was an article that no Engliſhaan 
ſhould enter into Scotland, and no Scottiſhman into England, 
without letters commendatory : this might ſeem a means to 
continue a ſtrangeneſs between the natwns; but it was done 
to lock in the borderers. 3 Ban. 
5. Wonderfulneſs; power of railing wonder. 
It a man, tor curioſity or Hrangeneſi like, would make 2 
puppet pronounce a word, let him conſider the motion of the 
inicruments of voice, and the like ſounds made in inaumae 
bodies. | Bacon': Natural Hifiry. 
STRANGER. #. . [eſtranger, French] 
1. A foreigner; one of another country. 
I am a molt poor woman, and a /traxger, 
Born out of your dominions; having here 
No judge indiff rent. 
Tour daughter hath made a gyvls revolt; 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit and fortunes |» 
To an extravagant and wheeling firanger 
Qt here and every where. . . | Shakeſjcathe 
| There is no place in Europe ſo much frequented by H 
gers, whether they are ſuch as come out of cui”, or e 
wWuo are obliged to attend the court of Rome. a4. 
M.l-elons on beds of ice are taught to bear, _., 
And ſtrangers to the fun yet ripen here. Graruun 
After a vear's inter-regnum from the death of Remus 
the ſenate of their own authority cole a JucccRor, 3163 
ranger, merely upon the tame of his virtues. | wh 
2, One unknown. 
Strangers and foes do ſunder, and not kils. 
You did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me, as you ſpurn a ſtranger cur „ lun 
Over your threſhold. Shakeſpeare's Merch. 9 1 
We ought to acknowledge, that no nations 4s 2 
aliens and ſfrangers the one to che other. 5 
That „ranger gueſt the Taphean realm obeys: £7 
They came, and near him plac'd ther, S 


Si 


3. A gueſt; one not a domeltick, 
He will vouchſafe | 
This day to be our gueſt : bring forth and pour 
Abundance, fit to honour and receive 
Our heavenly ffranger.. 
4. One unacquainted. 


Vain 


10% 
She hath not ſeen the change of tourteen yo. Sor 
I 'was no franger to the original: I had 4% Tins 
gil's deügn, and his diſpoſition of t. 4 
5. One not admitted to any communication or tele 
I unipeak my detraction; hes aute 
The taints and blames upon myleit, og; Merkl. 
For ftrangers to my nature. Shak ee fragt 
To STRANGER. . a, [irom the noun-] 10 
alienate, YE 
Will you with thoſe infirmities ſhe G aur oaths 
Dower d with our cure, and /franger « wr Shale hrt. 
Take her or leave her? 


And leave my tortune to the gods and you. 


Dryden. | 


Tillulſon. 


To S TRANGLE. v. 4. { frangulo, Latin.) . J. 


Shakeſpeare's Hem VIII. 


tim. 


IKE 
cult 
SCRA 
Jolly 

1 

boo! 
owl 
I 


spur 


Crifida, 
iearts of 
lenels of 
W 


gliſhman 
-nglandy 
means to 
was done 


Bacon. 


d make 2 
on of the 
haue 


UHileg. 


wr) VIII. 


akel; {ah 
by fra 
v, or lc 

Adu. 


Or d iz . 
Romulus, 
lor, anda 

Fruit. 


* 1 


Dol thou not know that thou hatt frangled thine hul— 
angle 


1. To luppreks; 


dra \GLES. 4. J 


dr AN 


oY | | 
Sea ab. u. /. [ fropPe, Dutch; /roppa, Italian.] A narrow 


SIA PPADO. 1. J Chaſtiſcment by blows, 


STRATA. . J. [The plural of ftratum, Lat.] Beds; layers. 


Fra TrAGEM. u. ö ch. }. 
i. Aa artifice in war; a trick by which an enemy is deceived: 


5 3k to ſuffocate; to kill hy intercepting the breath. 
. face is black and full ot bloods 
08 Halls farther out, than when he liv'd; 
His e 2" Fall ghaſtly, like a ſtrangled man. Shak, Hen. VI. 
9 I not then be ſtifled in the vault, ; | 
* e toul mouth no healthtome air breathes in, 
* Nee be franglei ere my Romeo comes ? | Shazeſp. 


ö 


Teb. iti. 8. 
hon did tear in pieces enough for his wiclps, and 
tor his lionelles, and hlled his holes with prey. Neb. 

1c1nous a crime was the 11a of adultery, that our Saxon 
e : 


Fand! 
Ine 


* 
4 i» 


g Jebauched her was to be hanged over her grave. Ae. 
V , 


to hinder from birth or appearance. 

By th' clock, tis day : 

dlürk night Hrangles the travelling lamp: 
edomihance, or the Jay's ſhame? Shakeſp. 
{. {[trom flrangle.] One who ſtrangles. 


And yet . 
[5't Mgt SP! 
RANGLET: Me 
he ban . 0 | ; 
8 flrangler ot their amity. Shak, Anth. and Clecp. 
04h J. [from flrangle.] Swellings in a horie's 
ner ATION. u. . from ſtrangle.] The act of ſtrang- 
g; luttocation; the (tate ot being ſtrungled. 
11 85 f ; 
Ny 18 
arms; EY 2 . . . . 
my 901 and, occaſioning its continual dittention, induceth 
No anoulations 2 9 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
: The reduction of the jaws is ditticult, and, it they be not 
- jv reduced, there happen paralyſis and ftrangulation. 
wok | | +; Wijeman. 
| 1 . * . [4 2 " þ 
<YXGURY-. 1. ,. Tea ſyvęia; flrangurie, French. ] Aditi | 


calty of urine attended with pain. 


e us of cloth or leather. | 5 
dong tip of clo l POT OE 
ele cloaths are good enough to drin in, and ſo be theſe 


. ** ang themſelves in their | 

„doo; an' they be not, let them hang themſelves mt 
et n 5 Shakejpeare's Taeltth Night. | _ N ö | unb 
let him bring home his #-ay z not like the loſt theep with joy, 
but with tears of penitence. 


1m fraþs- 2 Aenne N 
"I und but one huſband, a lively cobler, that Kicked and 


Gurred all the while his, wite was ang by 5 _ 3 . had 
ene patled a day without giving her the ditcipline of the 
F Addiſon's Speetator. 


tru 0 


Were L at the frappade, or all the racks in the world, I 
would not tell you on compullion. Shakeſpeare. 


er women im contempt... 
Aphiloloptucal term. a 

Phe terreltrial matter is diſpoſed into ſtrata, or layers, 
placed gue upon another z in like manner as any earthy ſe- 
ment, ſettling down trom a fluid, will naturally be. 


With how much wiſdom are the rata laid, 
Ot different weight and of a different Kind, SEV] 
Ot ſundry forms tor tundry ends deſign'd I Blackmore. 
fe Legales flratageme, French. } 


Jobn Talbot, I did ſend for thee, Pe, 
To tutor thee in ftratagems of war. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Eu'ry mimt: now | 5 
Should be the father of ſome fratagem. Shak. Henry IV. 


1. An artifice; a trick by which tome advantage 15 obtained. | 


Rouſe up your courage, call up all your countcls, 
Auch think on all thoſe /tratagems which nature 
Keeps ready to encounter ſudden dangers. __ 
I nole oft are ſtratagems which errours ſeem; 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we who dream. 


Pope. 
J SrRA TIF Y. v. a. [ flratifier, Fr. from ſtratum, Latin. ] | 


To range in beds or layers. A chymical term. 


STRATUM. 1. J. Latin. ] A bed; a layer. A term of phi- | 


luiophy. 


Another was found in a perpendicular fiſſure of a ſratum | 
Woodward. Fab 


Thomfun. | | 


ol tone in Langron iron-mine, Cumberland, 
Drilbd through the ſandy fratum, every way 

The watcrs with the ſandy jtratum rile. 
STRAW. z. J. [ycnecp, Saxon; firoo, Dutch. 
1. the talk on which corn grows, and from which it is 
threſhed, dg. e | | 
I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 
Trembie and itart at wagging of a ftrazw, 5 
lmcuding deep fuſpicion. Shakeſpeare's Rich. III. 
Plate hin with gold, 1 
And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks; 


Apples in hay and frat ripened apparently; butthe appic 
in ine {raxv more. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
My new ſtrat hat, that's trimly lin'd with green, 
Lu Peggy wear. - | Fr 
More light he treads, more tall he feems to rite, 
2 Any thing proverbially worthleſs. 
 Fhy arms, thy liberty, belide 
All that's on th” out! de of tiy hide, 
Are mine by military la , | | 
Ot which I will not bate one ffraw, 4 
Tis not aftrazv matter whether the main cauſe be right 
or wrong. | 6 L Ejirange. 
THAWBERRY. #. ſ. | fragaria, Latin. } A plant. 


growing upon each tootſtalk; the italks trail upon the ground: 


parts, and expands in form of a {tar : the flower conſiſts, tor 
ue molt part, of five leaves, expanded in form ot a roſe, and 


wary: the fruit is globote or oval, and cœnſiſts of a fleſhy 
ative pulp, full of piotuberances. The ſpecies are ſeven. 
5 5 | | Millar. 

The ſtraavberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholetome berries thrive and ripen belt, Ros 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baſer quality. SHA. Hen. V. 
Content with food, which nature treely brd, 

On wildings and on frazvberries they fed. Dryden. 
Strawwberries, by their tragrant ſmell, ſeem to be cordial : 
te leeds obtained by thaking the ripe truit in Winter, are 
mn excellent remedy againtt the tone. The juice of ffrarv- 
7% and limmons in ſpring- water is an excellent arink in 
#11918 fevers, | Arbuthnot on Diet. 
IRAWBERRY Tree. u. 1 [ arbutus, Latin. ] 
[18 ever green, the Jeaves roundith and ſerrated on the 
ages: the tlowers confilt of one leaf, and ſhaped like a 
iche: che fruit is of a fleſhy ſubſtance, and very like a 
mnwbery; divided into five cells, which contain many finall 
"oops 4 5 Millan. 
ek. adj. ¶ flrazy and built.) Made up of ſtraw. 
The c They on rhe 1moothed plank, 

e mburh ot their ftrazvbuilt citadel, 
1 rubb'd with baim, expatiate. 
be 


Milton. 
WCOLOURED. adi. 
low. EN 


[ /lraxv and colour.) Of a light 


| will dilcharge it ig your flrawcolour'd beard. ; 
Skakeſpeare. 
Tha WWORM, u. % 
raw, 


: hors compelled the adultereſs to ſtrangle herielt z and he] 
— 


de is miſchievous, not in itſelf, for its powder ts | 
hut becaule, being received into the ſtomach, it“ 


Wiadward. 


Denham. | 


Gay's Paſtorals. | 


And ſtruts a /traxww breadth nearer to the (kies, | Tickell. | 


. { flraxw and arr.] A worm bred in 


r 45. from. fraw.] Made of raw ; conſiſting of 


I 


2. To rove out of the way; to range beyond the proper limits. 


that ſeems to tie their friendſhip together, will 5 


„ pix G. adi. Valt; large; bulky. Uſed ot large men! wy NY 3 _— 
STRAPPING. ac : : 18 Ae STREAK. u. J. {peqice, Sax. Hrele, Dutch; fricia, Ital.] 


1 


Am it in rags, a pigmy's ftrax doth pierce it. Shakeſp. 


Hudibras. | 


It hath a perennial fibroſe root: the leaves are veined, | 


he cup of the flower conſiſts of one leaf, divided into ten equal | 


kaving many Ramina in the middle, round the baſe of the | 


| 


To STRAY. V. A. [ ſiroe, Daniſh, to ſcatter z trawwiare, Ital. 


. To wander; to rove. 


3. To err; to deviate from the right. 


STRAY. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
| 5+ Any creatue wandering beyond its limits; any thing lolt 


2. Act of wandering. 


To STREAK. d. a. (from the noun.] . 
1. To ſtripe; to variegate in hues to dapple. 


8 TR 


Faul down betore hun, like the mower's ſwath. Shakeſp. 
In a field of corn, blown upon by the wind, there will ap- 
pear waves of a colour diftering from that of the relt ; the 
wind, by depretling tome ot the ears, and not others, makes 
the one reflect wore trom the lateral and flirawy parts than 
the reſt, Boyle on Colours. 


to wander, ] 


My eye, deſcending from the hill, ſurveys | 
Where Thames among the wanton valley ftrays. Denham. 

Lo, the glad gales & er all her beauties fray, | 

regthe on her lips, and in her bolom play. Pope. 


What grace hath thee now hither brought this way ? 
Or doen thy teeble feet unweetiug hither fray. Fairy 2, 
No: where can I fray, _ | 
Save back to England? all the world's my way. Shakeſp. 
Hath not elle his eye 


Stray'd his affection in unlawtul love? Shakeſpeare. | 
She doth fray about 7 

By holy croſſes, where the kneeling prays | 

For happy wedlock hours. Shakeſpeare. 


Wand'xreſt thou within this lucid orb, 

And ftray*d trom thoſe fair fields of light above, 

Amuit tis new creation want'ſt a guide 
Jo recondutt thy tteps ? 


We have erred and. ſtrayed. Common Prayer. 


by wandering. 2 
She ſhath herſelf not only well defended, 
But iaken and impounded as a fray. | 
Ihe king of Scots. | Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

Should | take you for a fray, | 2 
Hudibras. 


You muit be kept a year ani day, 
Wheu he has traced his talk through all its wild rambles, 


Government of the Tongue. 

Secing; hun wander about, I took him up for a tray. Dryd. 
He cries out, neighbour, hait thou ſeen a fray 

Ot buliocks and ot heifers pais this way? Addiſon. 


I wonl not trom your love make ſuch a flray, 
To match you where 1 hate, Shakeſpeare, 


A line of colour different trom that of the ground. 
The Welt yet glimmers with tome freaks of day; 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, | | 
To gun the timely inn. \ Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
What mean thole colour'd freaks in heav'n, | 
Dittended, as the brow of God appeas'd ? Milton. 
The night comes on, we cagerto purſue | | 
"Fill the ſaſt freaks of dying day withdrew, - 
And doubttul moonlight did our rage deceive. 
Jen wildings have [ -ather'd for my dear; 


While the fantaltick tulip ftrives to break. 
In two-fuld beauty, and a parted freak. 


Mark what Jacob did; | 5 
When all the yeanlings which were ftreat'd and pied, 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
. _ admurably /freaked and dappled with white and 

ack. bo 

TI To-motrrow, ere freſh morning freak the Falt, 

With firſt approach of light we mult be ris'n, 

And at our pleaſant labour, to reform 

Yon flow'ry arbours. 780 

Now let us leave this earth, and lift our eye 
To the large convex of yon' azure tky : 

Bchold it like an ample curtain ſpread, — 
Now freat”d and glowing with the morning red; 
Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright, 

And chuſing ſable for the peaceful night. 

2. To ſtretch. Obſolete. i 5 
She lurks in midſt of all her den, and freaks 

From out a ghaltly whirlpool all her necks; CENT 

Where, glottiug round her rock, to fiſh ſhe falls. Chapman. 

STRE AK. adj. from treat. ] Striped; variegated by hues. 

When the hoary head is hid in ſnow, 8 

TDuhe lite is in the leaf, and {till between | 

The fits of falling ſnows appears the fron reen. Dryd. 
STREAM, 2. /. [prpeam, Sax. ftraum, Iſland. Brook Dut.] 
1. A running water; the courſe of running water; current. 
As plays the tun upon the glaſſy fiream, 
Twinkling another connterfeited beam. = Shakeſpeare. 
He brought freams out of the rock, and cauted waters to 
run down Ike rivers. Pjalm Ixxvii. 16. 
Had their cables of iron chains had any great length, they 
had been unportable; and, being ſhort, the ſhips mult have 
ſunk at an anchor in any fream of weather. 
Tnus from one common ſource our freams divide; 
Oues is the Trojan, yours th' Arcadian ſide. 
Divided intereſts, while thou think'ſt to ſway, 


Prior. 


continuity of parts. 12 | 1 
The breath of the Lord is like a ſtream of brimſtone. 
Iſaiah. 
Lou, Drances, never want a firearm of words. Dryden. 
The flream of beneficence hath, by ſeveral rivulets which 
have ſince fallen into it, wonderfully enlarged its current. 
| Atterbury. 


3. Any thing forcible and continued. 


helmed, mult give him a better proclamation. Shakeſpeare. 
It is looked upon as inſolence for a man to adhere to his 
own opinion, againſt the current fream of antiquity. Locke. 
To STREAM. v. u. [ flireyma, Iſlandick.] | 
1. To flow; to run in a continuous current. 
| On all ſides round | 2 | 
Streams the black blood, and ſmokes upon the 85 
e. 
2. To flow with a current; to pour out water in a ſtream; to 
be overflown. ; ; 
Then grateful Greece with freaming eyes would raiſe 
Hiſtorick marbles to record his praiſe. Pope. 
3. To iſſue forth with continuance. ; 
Now to impartial love, that god moſt high, 
Do my ſighs /ffream, Shakeſp. All's Well that Ends Well. 
To STREAM. vb. 4. To mark with colours or embroidery in 
long tracks. ; 
| The herald's mantle is freamed with gold. 
STRE"AMER. 1. /. [from ” 7 
pennon ; any thing flowing looſely trom a ſtock. 
| His brave tleet ; 
With ſilken freamers, the young Phoebus fanning. Shak. 
The roly niorn began to rile, 


Bacon. 


Brave Rupert from afar appears, 
Whole waving ftreamers the glad general knows, Did. 
ar 


The man ot ſenſe his meat devours ; 


, 


There the ſlraqvy Greeks, ripe for his edge, | | 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
How ruddy, like your lips, their freaks appear! Dryden. | 


Prior. | 


" Sandys's Journey. 


Milton. | 


Raleigh. 
Dryden. | 


Draw like two brooks thy middle ſtream away. Dryden. | 
2. Any thing iſſuing from a head, and moving forward with 


The very flream of his life, and the buſineſs he hath | 


ſiream.] An enſign; a flag; a 


And wav'd her ſaffron freamer through the ſkies. Dryd. 


And he muſt be an'idle dreamer, . 
Who leaves the pie, and gnaws the freamer, - 
STRE'AMY. adj. [trom fiream.} 
1. Abounding in running water, 
Arcadia, | 

However ftreamy now, aduſt and dry, 

Deny'd the goddets water: where deep Melas, 

And rocky Cratis flow, the chariot tmouk'd 


Obſcure with riſing duſt. "Prior. 
2. Flowing with a current. | | 
Before him flaming his enormous ſhield, 
Like the broad ſun, illumin'd all the field; . 
His nodding helm emits a ffreamy ray. Pope's Hiad, 


STREET. x. J. (rener, Saxon; /traz, German; flrada, - 
Spaniſh and Italian; /freede, Danuh ; fraet, Dutch ; ftra-. 
tum, Latin,] | | 

1. A way, properly a paved way, between two rows of houſes. 

He led us through fair freetsz and all the way we went 
there were oatheres people on both fides, ſtanding in row. 
acon. 


The freets are no larger than allies. Sandys. 
When night 3 

Darkens the freets, then wander forth the ſons 

Ot Belial, flown with inſolence and wine; | 

Witnels the ftreets of Sodom. | Milton. 


The Italians ſay the ancients always conſidered the ſitu- 
ation of a building, whether it were high or low, in an open 
{quare, or in a narrow ftreet, and more or leſs deviated from 

their rule of art. = Adiliſon on Italy. 

When yau tattle with ſome crony ſervant in the fame 
Areet, leave your own ftreet-door open. Swift. 

2. Proverbially, a publick place. 3 
That there ve no leading into captivity, and no complain- 
ing in our ftreets. | 5 Pſalm cxliv. 14. 

Our publick ways would be ſo crouded, that we ſhould 
want ftreet-room. Audiſon's Spectator. 

Let us reflect upon what we daily ſee practied in the 
world, and can we believe, if an apoſtle of Chriſt appeared 

in our ftreets, he would retra& his caution, and command 
us to be contormed to the world? Rogers's Sermons. 
STREETWALKER. 1. . [ ſtreet and æ vate. A common 
Yottitute that offers herſelt to ſale in the open ſtreet, 
STRENGTH. v. /. [prnengs, Saxon, ] VAT 
1. Force; vigour; power of the body, _ g 
Thy 00 „thy ſtrengtb, thy beauty, which will change 
To wither'd, weak, and grey. | Milton. 
I' intulting Trojan came, W 
Aud menac'd us with force, our fleet with flame: 
Was it the ſtrength of this tongue-valiant lord, 
In that black hour, that fav'd you from the ſword? Dryd. 
2. Power of endurance; firmneſs; durability; toughnets ; | 
rength of bones, 


hardnets. | | 
Dot founded on the brittle Milton, 
4 by; of any kind; power of any kind. NE, 
The alles, after a ſucceſsful Summer, are too apt, upon 
_ thefrergth of it, to neglect their preparations for the en- 
luing campaign. | 3 | 
4, Power of mind; force of any mental faculty. . 
Ariſtotle's large views, acuteneſs and penetration of 
thought, and frength of judgment, few have ip ov DT 
E 3 Locle. 
He enjoyed the greateſt frength of good-ſenſe, and the 
molt exquilite taſte of politencſss.  - Addiſon. 
5, Potency of liquours. | 5 e TT 
5. / AA c ĩ 8 
The raſhneſs of talking ſhould not only be retarded by 
the guard of our heart, but tenced in by certain frengehs 
placed in the mouth, _ Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoveries, 
; He thought _ OO 
This inacceſlible high frength to have ſeiz'd, Milton. 
| Betray'd in all his /trengths, the wood beſet; 
All inſtruments, all arts of ruin met. Dienbam. 
7. 1 maintenance of power. 4 A | 
What they boded would be a miſchief to us, you are pro- 
viding ſhall be one of our principal frengths, Sprat's Seri. 
8. Armament ;z force; power. BS | 
What is his ſtrength by land? Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleop. 
Nor was there any other flrength deligned to attend about 
his highneſs than one regiment. - Clarendon. 


| 9+ Perſuaſive prevalence; argumentative force. 


This preſuppoſed, it may then ſtand very well with /remgth 
and ſoundneſs of reaſon, thus to anſwer. Hooker. 
To STRENGTH. v. a. To ſtrengthen. Not uſed, 
Edward's happy-order'd reign, molt fertile breeds 
Plenty of mighty ſpirits, to flrength his ſtate, Daniel. 
Jo STRE'NGTHEN, v. a. [from flrength.] | | 
1. To make ſtrong. e 


2. To confirm; to eſtabliſh. 


Let us riſe up and build: fo they frengthened their hands 
for this work. | Neh, ii. 18. 
„Authority is by nothing ſo much frengthened and con- 

firmed as by cuſtom; for no man eafly dittruſts the things 
which he and all men have been always bred up to. Temple. 
Thee, bold Longinus ! all the Nine inſpire, = 
And bleſs your critick with a poet's fire: 
An ardent judge, who, zealous in his truſt, 
With warmth gives ſentence, yet is always juſtz 
Whoſe own example flrexgthens all his laws, 
And is himſelf that great ſublime he draws, 


or Pope. 
3- To animate; to fix in reſolution. Rb 

Charge Jothua, and encourage him and ftrengthen him. 

4. To make to increaſe in power or ſecurity. _ 
Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the reſt, N 

With powerful policy frengthen themſelves. Shakeſpeare. 

They ſought the frengthening of the heathen, 1 Mac. vi. 
To STRENGTHEN. v. z. To grow ſtrong. 

Oh men forfſatt'ry and deceit renown'd ! | 

Thus when y' are young ye learn it all like him, 

Till as your years increale, that firengthens too, 

T' undo poor maids. Otway's Orphan. 
STRENGTHENER, 27. .. [from ftrengthen: by contràction 
STRE'NGTHNER. rengtbner.] 
1. That which gives ſtrength; that which makes ſtrong. 

SGarlick is a great Hrengthner of the ſtomach upon Ky $ 
of appetite or indigeſtion, Ti — 1 
2. [ In medicine.] Strengtheners add to the bulk and firmneſs 
ot the ſolids; cordials are ſuch as drive on the vital actions; 
but theſe ſuch as confirm the ſtamina. Quincy. 
STRENOTULESss. adj. Lirom fon th.) | 22 
1. Wanting 998 depriv 


h. | 
Yet arc theſe feet, whoſe ſtren thi, ſtay is numb, 


Like flrengthleſs * 


5 and yet ſubtile 
and pungent, which may be called ſpirit; or elſe Frengeneſt 
Boy C's 


Nations grown corrupt 
Love bondage more than liberty; 


Bondage with eaſe than frenuous liberty, Milton's Aon. 


But only imells the pecl and flow'rs; 


2. Zealous ; vehement. 
10 8 He 


Addon. 


. 
8 
He reſolves to be flrenuous for taking off the teſt; againſt 


the maxims of all wiſe Chriſtian governments, which always 
had ſome eſtabliſhed religion, leaving at belt a toleration to 


U 


others. | | 
Citizens within the bills of mortality hav 
againſt the church and crown. | 
STRE NUOUSLY. adv. [from /trenuous.] 
1. Vigorouſly; actively. ; 
| Many can ute both hands, yet will there divers remain 
that can ſtrenuouſly make ule of neither. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
2. Zealouily ; vehemently ; with ardour. hy 
Writers diſpute frenuoufly tor the liberty of conſcience, 
and inveigh largely againit all ecclenaſticks under the name 
of High Church. „ „„ SW. 
STRE'PEROUS, adj, [firepo, Latin. ] Loud; noiſy. _ 
Porta conceives, becaule in a ftreperous eruption it riſeth 
againſt fire, it doth therefore reſiſt lightning. Brown, 
STRESS. 7. ſ. {rxece, Saxon, violence; or from diſireſs.] 
1. Importance; important part. 
A body may as well lay too little as too much ſtre/s upon 
a dream; but the leis we heed them the better. L' Eſtrange. 
The ftreſs of the fable lies upon the hazard of having a 
numerous itock of children. | L' Eftrange. 
This, on which the great freſ5 of the buſineſs depends, 
would have been made out with reaſons ſufficient. Locke, 
Conſider how great a res he laid upon this duty, while 


Sai? to Pope. 
e been /frc12u945 
Sww2rft, 


v pon earth, and how earneſtly he recommended it. Atterb. 
2. Violence; force, either acting or ſuffered. 2 8 
By ftreſ5 of weather driv'n, 3 oy 

At lait they landed. Dryden's Mn. 


Though. the faculties of the mind are improved by exer- | 


ciſe, yet they mult not be put to are beyond their 3 
8 . | ocke. 
To STRESS. w. a. [Evidently from 
put to hardſhips or difficulties. 255 
Stirred with pity of the ftrefed plight. ; | 
Oli this ſad realm. Fairy Queen. 
To STRETCH. v. a. {prnecan, Saxon; firecken, Dutch.] 
1. To extend; to ſpread out to a diſtance, ; 
TheNfretching out of his wings ſhall fill the breadth of thy 
land, „„ 
Stretch thine hand unto the poor. Ecclus. vii. 32. 
Take thy rod, and fretch out thine hand. Exod. vii. 19. 
2. To elongate, or ſtrain to a greater ſpace. 1 
3. To expand; to diſplay. 5 1 
| Leviathan on the deep, ES 
Streteb'd like a promontory, ſleeps. | Milton. 
What more likely to Hretch forth the heavens, and lay the | 
foundation of the earth, than infinite power ? Tillotſon. 
4. Io ſtrain to the utmolt. | Wo, | 
1 This kits, it it durſt ſpeak, 1 
Would ftretch thy ſpirits up into the air. Shak, K. Lear. 
5. To make tenſe. W 1 
So the ſtretcb'd cord the ſæxackl'd dancer tries. Smuth. 


| 6. To carry by violence farther than is right: as, to reich a 


text. 55 
Je Srkren, v. . 
„ , CGE ini N | 
Idolatry is a horrible fin, yet doth repentance ftretch unto 
to .  - Whitgifte. 
Ac third is like the former: a fourth? ſtart eye! 
What! will the line fetch out to th' crack 
5 25 5 Bo Shakeſpeare. | 
This to rich Ophir's riſing morn is known, „ 
And ſtreteb'd out far to the ae {warthy zone. Cowley. 
| Your dungeon flretching far and wide beneath. Milton. 
2. To bear extenſion without rupture. : | 
The inner membrane, that involved the liquors of the 
egg, becauſe it would reich and yield, remained nn 2 
| . ople. 


d to the credit of the molt proba- 
to ſtretch 


3. To ſally beyond the truth 


What an allay do we fin 
ble event, that is reported by one who uſes 


© STRETCH, 2. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Extenſion; reach; occupation of more ſpace. 
At all her fretch her little wings ſhe ſpread, 
| And with her feather'd arms embrac'd the dead: 
-__ _ 'Then flickering to his pallid lips, ſhe ſtrove _ | 
To print a kits. h Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyo. 
Diſruption, as ſtrong as they are, the bones would be in 
| ſome danger of, upon a great and ſudden fretch or contor- 
tion, if they were dry. Ray on the Creation. 
2. Force of body extended. 
le thought to ſwim the ſtormy main, 


3. Effort; ſtruggle: from the act of running, 
Thoſe put a lawful authority upon the Fretch to the abuſe 

of power, under the colour of prerogative. L' Eftrange. 

| Upon this alarm we made incredible fretches towards the 
South, to gain the faſtneſſes of Preſton, Addiſon. 
4. Utmoſt extent of meaning. 


© Quotations, in their utmoſt ſtretch, can ſignify no more 


than that Luther lay under tevere agonies ot mind. Atterb. | 


5. Utmoſt reach of power. 5 5 
This is the utmolt fretch that nature can, 
And all beyond is fulſome, falſe, and vain. 
STRE'TCHER. 2. /. {from ftretch.}] 
1. Any thing uled for extenſion. : . 
Tooth in the ſtretching courſe two inches with the fretcher 
only. a Moxon. 
2. The timber againſt which the rower plants his feet. 
This fiery ſpeech inflames his teartul friends, 
They tugatev'ry oar, and ev'ry reicher bends. Dryden. 
To STREW. v. a. { The orthography ot this word is doubt- 
ful: it is generally written /{rezv, and I have followed cuſ- 
tom; but Skinner likewite propoles /frozv, and Junius writes 
ſtrano. Their reaſons will appear in the word from which 
it may be derived. Strawar, Gothick; ftroyen, Dutch 
rne apian, Saxon; flrawwen, German; firoer, Daniſh. Per- 


Granville. 


haps ftrow is belt, being that which ræconciles etymology | 


with pronunciation, ] 
Ta ſpread by. being ſcattered, - .. 
＋ thc top of Pindus ſtreab, 


Spenſer. 
| Pope. 


he move which does 
Did never wluter fhew. 
Is thine alone the ſeed that ffrexvs the plain? 
The birds of heav'n ſhall vindicate their grain. 
. To ſpread by ſcattering, 
I thought thy bride-bed to have deck'd, tweet maid, 
And not have /frew'd thy grave. 
Here be tcars of perfect inoan, 

Wept tor thee in Helicon ; 

And {ome flowers and tome bays, 
For thy herle, to ſirexv the ways, 
3. To ſcatter looſel y. : 

The calf he burnt in the fire, ground it to powder, and 
flraxced it upon the water, and made Iirael drink of it. Ex. 
With furies and nocturnal orgies fir'd, 
Whom ev'n the ſavage beaſts had ſpar'd, they kill'd, 
And read his mangled limbs about the field. Dryden. 
STREWMENT. 2. J. (trom firew.] Any thing ſcattered in 
decoration, 5 
Her death was doubtful.— For charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles ſhould be thrown on her; 
Yet here ſhe is allow'd her virgin chants, 
Her maiden ireauments, and the bringing home 


— 


Milton. 


diſtreſs.) To diſtreſs; to- 


the corn to level it with the buſhel. _ 


of doom? | 


Government of the Tongue. : 


By fretch of arms the dittant ſhore to gain. Dryden's En. 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 


STR 
STRIZ. u. ſ. [ Latin. ] In natural hiſtory, the (mall channe}> 
in the ſhells of cockles and icallops. | 
The ſalt, leiſurely permitted to thoot of itſelf in the liquor, 
expolec to the open air, did thuot inta more fair cryltalline 
firtz, than thole that were gained out of the remaining part 


of the fame liquor by a more haſty evaporation. Boyle. 
STRIATE. 7 adj, {trom ſriæ, Lat. ftrie, French. ] Formed 
STRIATED, c in {triE, 

Theſe effluviums fly by ſ{riated atoms and winding parti- 
cles, as Des Cartes concciveth, or glide by ſtreams attracted 
trom either pole unto the equator. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Des Cartes imagines this earth once to have been a ſun, 
and ſo the centre of a leſſer vortex, whoſe axis ſtill kept the 
fame poſture, by reaſon of the ftriate particles finding no fit 
pores for their paſſages, but only in this direction. Ray. 

Cryſtal, when incorporated with the fibrous tales, ſhews, | 
if broke, a ftrtated or fibrous texture, like thoſe tales. 

| | Woodward. 
3 n. . [from ſtriæ; ftrieure, Fr.] Diſpoſition of 
riæ. | 

Parts of tuberous hæmatit ſhew ſeveral varieties in the 
cruſts, ftriature, and texture of the body. Wordward, 
STRICK. A. J. Lc; trix, Latin.] A bird of bad omen. 

he ill-fac'd owl, death's dreadful metlenger, 

The hoarſe night-raven, trump of doleful drere, 

The leather-winged bat, day's enemy, | 
Ihe rucful frick, ftill waiting on the bier. Fairy Queen. | 
STRI'CKEN. Ihe ancient participle of rie. 

The cunningelt mariners were ſo conquered by the ſtorm, 
as they thought it beit with fricker tails to yield to be go- 
verned by it, | — eee. 

That ſhall IJ ſhew, as ſure as hound ter Oe | 

The ſtricken deer doth challenge by the bleeding wound. 

DT Fs, e e ee. 

Abraham and Sarah were old, and well fricken in age. 

c | | 5 Cen. 

With blindneſs were theſe fricker, Wijd. xix. 17. 

Parker and Vaughan, having had a controverſy touching 
certain arms, were appointed to run ſome courſes, when 
Parker was ſtricken into the mouth at the firſt courſe. Bacon. 

Though the earl of Ulſter was of greater power than any 
other ſubject in Ireland, yet was he ſo far ſtricken in years, 
as that he was unable to manage the martial affairs. Davies. 
STRICKLE, or S!ricileſs,or Stritchel. u. ſ. That which ſtrikes 

© Ainſworth, 
STRICT. adj. [ firiftus, Latin.] 7 5 
1. Exact; accurate; rigoroufly nice. | 
TIhhou'lt fall into deception unaware 
Not keeping ftricteft watch. | 

As legions in the field their front diſplay, 
To try the fortune of ſome deubttul day, 
And move to meet their toes with ſober pace, 
Strict to their figure, though in wider ſpace. 

| He checks the bold deſign; 

And rules as ftriet his bibow's works con 
As it the Stagyrite o'erlook'd each line. 
2. Severe; rigorous; not mild; not indulgent. 
IlÜmplore her, in my voice, that ſhe make friends 
To the ftrit OY _ Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. | 

Thy will | TS os 

By nature free, 0 over-rul'd by fate 

Inextricable, or ict necettity. 


Dryden. 


fine, 
Pope. 


| Milton. 
they will in that age be tractable; and it, as they grow up, 
the rigour be, as they deſerve it, gently relaxed, former re- 
ſtraints will increaſe their love. | "Weds | 
Numa the rites of fr: religion knew; 1 
On ev'ry altar laid the incenſe due. 

3. Confined; not extenſive. „ 

As they took the compaſs of their commiſſion ffricter or 


Prior. 


4. Clole; tight. 
The god, with ſpeedy pace, INT 
Juſt thought to ſtrain her in a ftri& embrace. 
The fatal nooſe performed its office, and with moſt /?ri& 
1 an re ſqueezed the blood into his face.  Arbuthnot. 
Tenſe; not relaxed. | 


| We feel our ibres grow id or lax according to the ſtate 


The other parts being groſſer, compoſed not only water, | 
firictly to called, but the whole mals ot liquid bodies. Euruet. 


| Charge him ftri&ly ge 

Not to proceed, but wait my farther pleaſure. Dryden. 
2, Rigoroully; teverely ; without remiſſion or indulgence. 

In the diſcharge of thy place, ſet before thee the beſt ex- 
amples ; and after a time tet before thee, thine own, and 
examine thyſelf fri&ly whether thou didit not beſt at firſt. 
i | Bacon. 

God may with the greateſt juſtice frifly require endeu- 
vours from us, and without any mconhitency with his 


goodneſs inflict penalties on thole who are wanting. 5 


5 Rogers's Sermons. 
A weak prince again diſpoſed the peop] 
which it was the eras duty to endeavour to prevent, it 
{ome of them had not proceeded upon a topick that, /tr:&ly 
followed, would enſlave all mankind, Sao y. 
3. Cloſcly; with tenſeneſs. | 
STRICTNESS. 2. /. [from trict.] 
1. Exactneſs; rigorous accuracy; nice regularity, 
I could not grant too much or ditrulf tos little to men, 
that pretended ſingular picty and religious frietneſs, 
| King Charles. 
Such of them as cannot be concealed connive at, though 
in the Hrictneſs of your judgment you cannot pardon, Dryd. 

Who were made privy to the ſecrets of heaven, but ſuch 
as performed his revealed will at an higher rate of frineſs 
than the reſt ? | South. 

Though in Arictneſ our Saviour might have pleaded ex- 
emption from the Jewiſh tribute, he exerted his divine power 
in a miracle to pay it. | : Rogers. 

2. Severity; rigour, | 

Theſe commiſſioners proceeded with ſuch fri&ne/5 and 

ſeverity as did much obſcure the king's mercy. bacon, 
3. Cloſeneſs; tightneſs; not laxity. 
STRICTURE. 2. /. from flriftura, 
1. A ſtroke; a touch. 

The God of nature implanted in their vegetable natures 
certain paſſive 1 or ſignatures of that wiſdom which 
hath made and ordered all things with the highelt r 8 

ale. 


1 


Latin, a ſpark.] 


2. Contraction; cloſure by contraction. 
As long as there is thirſt, with a free paſſage by urine, 
and ſtricture of the veſſels, ſo long is water lately taken. 


3. A light touch upon a ſubject ; not a ſet diſcourſe. 
STRIDE, 2. /. [prnxde, Saxon.] A long ſtep; a.ſtep taken 
with great violence; a wide divarication of the legs. 

l ſpeak between the change of man and boy, 
With a reed voice, and turn two mincing ſteps 
Into a manly ride. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


The moniter moved on with horrid rides. Milton. 
Her voice theatrically loud, 
And maſculine her ftride. Swift. 


larger, fo their dealings were more or leſs moderate. Hooker, | 


Dryden. 


e to new attempts, | 


To STRIDE. v. a. To 
STRI'DULOUS, adj. [ flridulus, 


STRIFE. 2. /, [from ffrive.] 
1. Contention; conteſt; diſcord, 


ſtriſeſul heap of things 


STRIGMENT. 2. J. [ firigmentun, from #rin,] 


3. To notify by the found of a hammer on a bell. 


4. To ſtamp; to impreſs, _ 


It a ſtrict hand be kept over children from the beginning, 


:- of the air. | Arbuthnot. I 
STRICTLY, adv. [from ſri.) | ; 
1, Exactly; with rigorous accuracy. 


& 


Arbuthnot. | 


tions and e of words. 


gold in its uſual decoction. 
To STRIKE. v. 2. preter. I flruck or ftrook; 


* 


5 To puniſh ; to affict. 


equity. 
6. 4 contract; to lower; to vale, 


R 


1. To walk with long ſteps, 


Mars in the nde of the ſhining ſhicld 
Is grav'd, and ftrides along the liquid field. 


Jo Jove, or to thy father Neptune, pray Dri, | 
The brethren cry'd, and inſtant trade aua, 
2. To ſtand with the legs far from each other. ehe 


| , ' pals by a-itep, 
See lum ſtride 5 
Vallies wiae. | - 
of . 5 
f Latin.) Making a l . 
It ariſes from a tmall and ftridulous-noite, v. ic 8 
firmly rooted, maketh a divulſion of parts. ; benz 
Fat . 


> * 
* 


I and my people were at great fie with . oi 
Ammon, en 
Some preach Chriſt even of envy $14 /-;,, 
good-will. ps 
He is proud, knowing 


Yer & 

* ; * 

7 £3 5 - 

„ Ae; Au. 

1 S464 lone 
* Aux 61 


bd x ” | tc, ! . L, 
nothing 5 Put dating a} Hut * 
A hy — 1 


Thee vows, thus granted, rais'd « fit 3 TRY 

Betwixt the god of war and. queen of lose: = 
She granting firſt, had right of time to mega . 

But he had granted too, and would receie, 


2, Oppoſition of nature or appearance; contraricty - Dri 10 
Artificial rrife e 
Lives in thoſe touches, hvelier than life. 93417. 
How paſſion's well accorded firife "IE, 
Makes all the harmony of life. 25 
ST RIFEFUL, adj. \ firife and full.) Contentious, Tf ON og 


Th' ape was Hrifeful and ambitions, 
And the fox guiletul and moſt covetous, 4, 


! 5 
4 rd i 1 d. 
I know not what new creation may cree 5 


; ch. is 3 P Tortit trom the 
to wv nen, as into a lecond chaps 
we are fallen. | wh | f 


Fi; Mae, 


\ At. toletapt. 
Scraping; recrement. ] be.] 


Many, betides the frigments and ſudorous adi 
mens hands, acknowledge that nothing 
Brown's 


lions from 
provecurth trum 
fi uyar t eur,, 
a. Part. pal. 
ſtrucꝶ, ſtrucken, ftricken, ( arxjucan, Saxon; eiche or 
man; ad/irykia, Illandick ; ſtricker, Dani.) 


1. To act upon by a blow; to hit with a blow, 


He at Philippi kept | | 
His ſword &en like a dancer, while T ruck 


Ihe lean and wrinkled Caſſius. Shak. Aut. ong Cleipat, 


Milton. | 


We will deliver you the cauſe, | 
Why I, that did love Cælar when Lac“ him, 
Procceded thus, Shah. Julius Ceſar, 


T muſt 
But wail his fall, whom T myſelf truck down, 5 
To daſh; to throw by a quick motion. 
The blood /rike on the two fide-potts. . 


dale. 
Exod. xii. 7. 


The Windfor bell hath fruck twelve. Shakeſpeare, 
A judicious friend moderates the pur ivit, gives the veral - | 
for action, preſſes the advantage, and / the critical mi 
nute. 0 | Ccilier q Fricud his. 


The memory in ſome men is very tenacious; but yet there 
ſcems to be a conſtant decay of all our ideas, cvcn of thoſe 
which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in minds the mult retentive. 


To puniſh the juſt is not good, nor to //ite princes for 
Ray Prev. xvi, 25. 
It is only uled in the 
hraſes to flrike fail, or to flrike a flag. | 
How many nobles then would hold their places, 
That nzutt „rie fail to ſpirits of vile fort! Shakeſpeare, 
Ts this all differing paſlions and intereſts ſnout ſtrike 
fail, and like ſwelling ſtreams, running ditferent courles, 
ſhould yet all make haſte into the ſca of common 8775 | 
75 : ] Joe. 
They ftrike fail where they know they ſhall be maitael, 
and murder where they can with ſafety. Vn. 
Now, did I not to near my labcurs end, 
Strike ſail, and haſt'ning to the harbour tend, 
My ſong to flow'ry gardens might extend. Dryden. 


7. To alarm; to put into emotion, 


The reſt, truck with horror, ſtood 
To lee their leader cover'd o'er with blood. 
Jack Straw at London-ftone, with all his rout, 
St/ uch not the city with ſo loud a ſhout.” Dryc?. 
His virtues render our aflembly awtul, 
They. rie with ſomething like religious tear. Addy Cat. 
D14'it thou but view him right, hould'ſt ſee hum biack 
With murder, treaſon, ſacrilege, and crimes 5 
That ftrike my ſoul with horror but to name them. Adil. 
We are no ſooner preſented to any one we never lar bes 
fore, but we are immediately truck with the idea of be 
a reſerved, an affable, or a good natured man. At, 
Nice works of art /irike and ſurpriſe us molt upon 2 
view; but the better we are acquainted with them, ile ks | 
we wonder. C 
Court virtues bear, like gems, the higheſt rate, 
Born where heav'n's influence ſcarce can penetrate; 
In life's low vale, the foil the virtues like, ; 
They pleaſe as beauties, here as wonders ffrike. e. 
7 . 
8. [ Fezdus ferire.] To make a bargain, | a 
Sign but his peace, he vows he'll ne'er again 
The ſacred names of fops and beaus profane: 
Strike up the bargain quiekly; for I car, 
As times go now, he offers very far. 
I come to offer peace; to reconcile 
Patt enmitiz> ; to Hu perpetual league 
With Vanoc. 3 A. 
. To produce by a ſudden action. 5 al 
n The court ave; flriketh up a great heat in 1111 * 
much cold in winter. 
Waving wide her myrtle wand, 
She ftrikes an univerſal peace through {ca an 
n Take my caduceus ! 1 
With this the internal ghoſts I can comman . D. 
And ftrike a terror through the Stygian trand. #, 
Te affect ſuddenly in any particular manner. |, good 
When verſes cannot be underſtood, nor à MF 4 it 
wit ſeconded with the forward child unde tar t 
NArikes a man more dead than a great reckoning I a 
room, 


ale. 


D rpde ſk 


Phillips Brot. 
d land, Mil. 


10. 


Strike her young bones, _ Chakebedtt- 
Ye taking airs, with lameneſs. _ | Ho 2p 
He that is ftricben blind cannot forget Chaleheart 


light loit. 
Purcell came, 
1s tame; 


The precious treaſure of his eye- 
So ceas d the rival crew, When 
They ſung no more, or only ſung! 
Struck dumb, they all admir'd. _ 124 
Humility dilarms envy, and Aries t in 10 
Then do not ſirite him dead with 2 den 45 Cal. 

But hold him up m lite. 3 Uk 
11. To cauſe to ſound by blows. M ith 3 they plucked v 
The drums preſently ting a 3 108009 We a, 

their enſigns, and forward they g0- 

Strike up the drums, and ſet the = * 
Plead for our int'reſt, and our being eie. 


Dre 
Caller N 


. 
emphauc? | 
uc 


V 


— {ar 
gue of p igh gutt. 


Ot bell and burial. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


To STRIDE. . n. preter. I ftrode or flrid; part. paſſ. firidden, 
(trom the noun, 


- 


2 — e 
| 12. Io torge ; to mu! 80 


og 


2. rare eoins ſtruck of a pound weight, of gold and | The ſiriker muſt be denſe, and in its beſt velocity, Digby. 
Joe] tine ſent to Chilperick. Arbutbnot. STRIKING, part. adj. [from frike.] Atecting; ſurprihng. 
oo uſed in the participle, I know not well how, for ad- N 5 /. [repng, dux. ſtreng, German and Danith ; 
14+ OP}, 0 : rimgbe, Dutch; u, Latin. | 
yanced in Je The king 1. Altender rope; a fmall cord; any ſlender and flexible band; 
ige and virtuous, and his noble queen a ribband; any thing tied, | g 
1 of firuck in years; fair and not jealous. Shakeſpeare, Any lower bullet hanging upon the other above it, muſt be 
1 57 alk E off. To eraſe from a 8 or account. 55 as if the weight of it were in that point where its 
Us ver Helen, and all damage elle _ ring touches the upper. Wilkins's Dedacus. 
e — f. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. Round Ornont's knee thou ty'ſt the myitick trio 
Shall be fruc- 07 . | : y y JI, 
I have this while with leaden thoughts been preſt; Io 2 r the knight companion to the King. iar. 
in a more convenient time _ 2, A thread on which any things are filed, 
Bot e is {core of abſence. Fo: wah Othello, £ SIG prieſis pray by their beads, having a ſtring with a 
3 opinions: Scoto now ſhall tel | undred of nutſhells upon it; and the repeating ot certain 
FT. ayer encrenſes, and the world goes well! | words with them they Roan meriiacious, Sling fleet. 
Strike off his penſion by the letting ſun, 3. Any ſet of things filed on a line. ; 
= 1 Britain, it not Europe, is undone. Pepe. | L have caught two of thele dark undermining vermin, and 
| 7 STRIKE off. To ſeparate as by a blow. : intend to make a trig of them, in order to hang them up in 
* rmany had fricken off that which appeared corrupt in | one of my ak Adiſn Spectator. 
g bn of the church of Rome; but ſeemed neverthelets | 4. The chord of a muſical inſtrument. 5 
k | "ED line ſtill to retain therewith great conformity. by . The ftrang that jars | 
- PI ba . When rudely touch'd, ungratetul to the ſenſe, 
| ved ſo faſt that they overtook him, and with- With pleaſure feels the matter's lying fingers, A, 
on Amit ftruck off lis dent Knolles. | Swells into harmony, and charms the hearers. Ronve. 
2. * was taken priſoner by Surinas, lieutenant-general for By the appearance they make in marble, there is not one 
t, the king of Parthia, who firoke off his head, F 3 firing-initrument tlzut ſecnis comparable to our hay or” b 
A maſs of water would be quite ſtruck of and ſeparate 1 | | $a ' Addiſon. 
ve, N 1 and toſt through the 4 55 a flying river. 5. A ſmall fibre. V 05 
OE | Burnet's Theory of the Eartb. Duckweed putteth forth a little £ring into the water, from 
7 46, ToSTRIKE onf, To produce by colliſion, the bottom, Veg! | | ; Bacon. 
mY " My thoughtleſs youth was wing'd with vain defires In pulling broom up, the leaſt frixgs left behind will grow, 
My manhood long miſled by wand'ring fires, i | | Mortimer's Hujbandry. 
2, Follow ed falſe lights; and when their glimple was gone, | 6. A nerve; a tendon, TO, SS 
the My pride truck out new ſparkles of her own, Dryden. | The moſt pitevus tale which in recounting, 
bs, Sai out. To blot; to efface. 8 His grief grew puiſſaut, and the rings of lite | 
_ 1 By expurgatory animadverſions, we might firike out great Began to crack, _ Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
. der of hidden qualities, and having once a conceded | _'The ftring of his tongue looſed. Mart, xxvii. 35, 
| Pkt, with more ſafety attempt their 0 le | W 7. 2 nerve g 7 1 3 I 
om To methodize is as neceſſary as to firike out. Foppe. Ine WICKeU bend ther bow, they make read their ar- 
Um TY W out. To bring to ligt. rows upon the ſtring. f | „ Rasi. 2. 
Wie To STRIKE out. To form at once by a quick effort. 8. Any concatenation or ſeries, as a ſtring of propetttons. 
all, Whether thy hand frike out ſome free deſign, — 9. To have txvo STRINGS to the boa. To have two views or 
we Where lite awakes and dawns at ev'ry line, two expedients; to have double advantage, or double fecu- 
Or blend in beauteous tints the colour'd maſs, | rity. BE 
208 65h the canvals call the ntimick face. Pope. | 8 3 5 ors pow'r- 
e CO Ne NT 5 enforce a,deſperate amour, . 
To m blow. He, As he that has two rings to's bow, AO Er 
pat. 2. To _ 33 woe charm'd, 3 And burns for love and money to. Hudtbras,. 
| Could not find death, where I did hear him groan; | To STRING, v. @, Pretviite 1 firung, part. pall, firung. 
f Nor feel him where he truck. Shakeſpeare's Cymbcline, ; LOW the 238 ; „„ fe 
Jar, | It pleated the king ey . To turnith with ſtrings. | : 
3 e at me upon his miſconſtruction; | Has not wile Naturg rung the legs and feet | 
220. = be Uipt = bind. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, | With firmelt nerves, delign'd to walk the ſtreet? Cay. 
Y wither'd all their ſtrength before he ffrook. Dryden. | 2. To put a ſtringed inſtrument in tune. 229% 1 | 
i «2 - ting laſh 8 : Here the mute to oft her harp has ſtrung, 
26. | lide; to claſh. | : 40h Here t > oft her as rung, ; 
| 4 Holding? ing by a thread in a glaſs, tell him that holdeth | That not a mountain rears its head unſung. Addifon, 
a it, it ſhall tribe Io many times againit the fide of 72 > * s 3 2 are boo tull " be 1 ; 
2 | „ Bacon s Natural Hiftory, and therefore chuſe to throw down their pearls in heaps 
/ 0 coma pareniſion, ELD before the reader, rather than be at the pains of e 
01. Bid thy miſtreſs when my drink is ready, ... them. :-. | ©. ©: Speftator.. 
Fea She ride ufd the bell. £ $hake PET nin &. T'0 Toll _ | > 45 . 95 2 33 | 
cl a . . . 3 8 11 Ines N a 7 ; d the b a ee 
0 Thole antique minitrels, ſure, were Charles ike Kings, | Ioil.ſ rung the nerves, and purity'd the blood, Dryacy, 
np Cities their hives, and ſubjects hearts their ſtrings; | STRINGED. ad. [from ring. ] Having ſtrings; produced 
jor On which with fo divine a hand they, 5 EF by ſtrings. : 5 85 2 
. Conſent of motion from their breath they took. Maller. 3 = kn” Aringed inſtruments and organs. P/als, 
| To ſound by the ſtroke of a hammer. „„ ivinely warbl'd voice, . . 
es for 5 Cefar, dis flrucken eight. - _ Shakeſpeare. | Anſwering the fringed noiſe, Pn. 
1. 26, Deep thoughts will often ſuſpend the ſenſes ſo far, that As all their louls in bliſsful rapture took. Milton. 
u the about a man clocks may ſtrike and bells ring, which he takes CERN GENT, wes Tire 1 1 contracting. 
no notice of. | f Crew. | STRINGHALT, . J. [ firing and halt. = | 
"os 3 an attack. 3 5 Stringball is a tudden twitching and ſnatching up of the 
_ Is not the king's name forty thouſand names? | hinderleg of a horie much higher than the other, or an in- 
fir s Arm, arm, my aame; a puny ſubject ftrikes voluntary or convullve motion of the muſcles that extend 
les, Atthy great Jony. x Shakeſpeare's Richard II. or bend the ba ; . : Farrier's Dit. 
Wy When by their deſigning leaders taught STRINGLESS. adj. [from ſtring.] Having no {trings. 
3 |, To ftrike at power, which tor themſelves they ſought: — | : my 5 gn ; ; | 
vas The vulyar gull'd into rebellion arm'd | Illis tongue is now a ſtriugle/s whtrument,. | 
„Ae. Their bigod 0 res oy hui? pike was warm'd. Dryden. | Words, lite en 27 old 1 Fübre hath 25 ane, 
5. To at by external influx. 3 STRING. 4dj. L from ring. ] Fibrous; conſiſting of ſma 
1 Conkider the red A white colours in porphyre; hinder | threads. | : . 5 1 
5 light but from friks it, and its colours vaniſh. Locke. A plain Indian fan, made of the ſmall frizgy parts of 
ſ omg wats e 8 | ˖ 10 ead out in a round flat form Grew 
Jo hound with blows. ' SG roots {preac ound flat form. end. 
Waller Whilſt any trump did ſound, or drum flrack up, | To STRIP, v. 3. [ fireopen, Dutch; berapupxe, ſtripped, 
os His word did ne'er leave ſtriking in the field. Shakeſpeare. | Saxon. ] | ES i | 
yer To be dathed upon ſhallows z to be ſtranded, | 1. Lo make naked; to deprive of covering. IE 
. The admiral galley wherein the emperor was, ſtruck upon They began to ſtrip her of her cloaths when I came in | 
10. Cats. aſand, and there tuck faſt. | 8 Kuolles. | among them. | 5 3 Sidney. 
lack Do paſs with a quick or ſtrong effect. They ftript Joſeph out of his coat, Gen. 1 14 wa | 
| Now and then a glittering beam of wit or paſſion frites Scarce credible it is how ſoon they were firiþt and lai 52 
Audi. tough the obſcurity of the poem: any of theſe effect a pre- | Kked on the ground. 5 Hayward. 
ſave bes ku Hing, but nat a laſting admiration. Lieu. Hadſt thou not committed - 
ond c. Lo pay homage, as by lowering the ſail. +: Notorious murder on thoſe thirty men 
Ne We fre n nit G 1 At Atkelon, who never did thee hnaarm 
Efe A 45 e e e ee e ron ih; Shakeſpeare Then like a robber rip ãſt them of their robes. Milton 
fl N e ſtri 0 erin. SParkgpeare. , m ar robes. VICTOR. 
ther © he yet we trite wot, wut Genet P _ We _ Lou cloath all that have no relation to you, and rip your 
Tad bl J 
the less rather chop this hand off at a blow, | KS 1 7 2 
gern. And with the 5 55 fling it at thy face, : matter that gives you food, ROTO . Aſtrauge. 
1 Ihan bear ſo low a ſail, to firike to thee, nes, wr | A rattling tempeſt through the branches went, 
Re” The intereſt of our kingdom is ready to ftrike to that of That ſtrip! them bare, ts erat Knight's Tale. 
REI Jour pooreſt fiſhing towns: it is hard you will not accept: wp: 3 7 a $ W e man es : 
Pete. vur ſervices. 8 | VS Swift, | ith hair diſhevel d, iſluing through the ſhade, PE © 
l T fr put by ſome ſudden a& or motion into any ſtate; to Stri Foy ey 5 5 5 3 _ Dryden, 
reak forth. | 18515 en — 1 
It ruck on a ſudden into ſuch reputation, that it ſcorns Without controul to trip and ſpoil the dead, Dryden. 
uy longer to lculk, but owns itſelf publickly. ES = ION 2 2 form to bedzg 9201 
Dyydli. 1 | Government of the Tongue. | He tollow'd fiript. | Swift, 
* 10 STRIKE in ⁊uith. m; to ſuit itſelf to; to] 2. To deprive; to diveſt, _ 
oe Bae To conform; to ſui Io The apoftle, in exhorting mon to 5 although 
Brite. hoſe who b e ive of their age, ſhould frown they have in this world no more than bare food and raiment, 
FIT Youth into Ware e and frike in * Pz and are ee us to underſtand that thoſe are even the loweſt of 
wer, and ally vitious that they may be thought young. South. things neceſſary, that it we fffould be „ißt of 5 e 
Bacute Ihey catch at every ſhadow of relief, frike in at a venture | things, without which we might poſſibly be, yet t e 
- wi 3 companion, and fo the dead 5 e tl be We. V th 
nd, A4. Wen ott, care not who be the chapman. Norris. e : cats Fo 3 
Ie cates afures of the wor e in <vith every | ourlelves entirely up to the will of God. Duppa. 
Gought, tes er en " thic work Fo : : 8 bas Adiijon | It is difficult to * another by words into the thoughts | 
Dada. | ach u el Aruck in ⁊uith them, Roy N a 0 things, AHripped of thole ſpecifick ne BU 
"IC to the tc „ich . N ' „ that he ihtvere em. ; 2 ; * 
1 good ©Gery joint. temple with fo much ho1 Addiſon's Frechol len. One would imagine theſe to be the ee of a 72 
nding; = 3 aer ot. To ſpread or rove; to make a ſudden W _ eaſe ee ee See ia 4 © Gay 
n 2 l rurhon. NE” thoſe advantages, and plunged in the erics z anc 
ae e. In this plain was the laſt general rendezvous of mankind; | now hitting naked upon a dunghill. Atlerbury. 
Ws and from thence they were broken into companies and dit- 3. To rob; to plunder; to pillage. „ 
aleſent- Ferſed, the ſeveral ſucceſſive generations, likefthe waves of That which lays a man open to an enemy, art that whic 
- me lea over-reachin one another, and friking out farther | frips him of a friend, equally attacks hun in all thoſe inte- 
ale ben and Farther upon the Ke Burnet's Theory oj the Earth. | relts that are capable of being weakened by the one and 
Weh en a great man frites out into a ſudden e be Pe by — _ South's Sermons. 
> Not queſtion the reſpec of a retinue. Collier of Popul. | 4. To peel; to kate. 8 
Droit 8. ink. *. A buſhel 3 I he 9 of capacity. Y 1 If the leaves or dried ſtocks be flripped into {mall ſtraws, 
Callel. Wing, cartnave and buſhe] peck, ftrike ready at hand. they ariſe unto amber, wax, and other electerics, no other- 
ns Huſtandry. | ways than thoſe of wheat or rye. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
"; Cats d121seBLO I 1 . eme h £4 | To deprive of all 
lags wy . *®EBLOCK, x, J. Is ter than the jointer, hav-4 5. 10 . 
bat. m3 is ſole made 2 Ri is uled tor the When ſome fond eaſy fathers friþ themſelves before they 
ucked uf «Noting of a thort joint Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes, | lie down to their long {leep, and ſettle their whole eſtates 
al UKER, v. /. [from frike ] One that ſtrikes. 7; upon their ſons, has it not been ſeen that the father has been 
of »part ide op then mult be blumeleſs, not given to wine, no g re — 8 f — South's Sermons. 
e | F. Tim. ili. 3. | 6, To take oft covering. : 
| >a - Ae thought with his aff to have ſtruck the 8 He ftript off his cloaths, 1 Sam. Xx. 24. 


0 


* Ot Daphne by Orontes, and the inſpir'd 


8 T R 


and to behold and juuge of them in their own nature. Warts. 
7. Jo cat off, ; 
His unkindneſs 9 
That ffriþt her from his benediction, turn'd her 
To toreign caſualties, gave her deargights 1 
Io her doghearted daughters: theſe things ſting him. 
| [2 Shateppearr, 
8. To ſeparate from ſomething adheſive or connected. 
Amongitt men who examine not ſcrupulouſly their ow 
ideas, and trip them not from the marks men wie for them, 
but confound them with words, there mutt be endleſs dif. 
pute. | | | Locke. 
STRIP, . . [Probably for fripe.] A narrow ſhred. | 
| Thele two apartments were hung in cloſe mourning, and 
only aftrip of bays round the other rooms. Swift. 
To STRIPE. v. a. [ AMrepen, Dutch.] To variegate with lines 
of ditterent colours. | 
STRIPE, . . | firepe, Dutch.] | 
1. A lincary variation of colour. This ſeems to be the ori- 
ginal notion of the word. 
are rare, as purple and carnation of feveral /rip?s. Bacon. 
2. A ſhred of a different colour. | | 
One of the moſt valuable trunmings of their cloaths was: 
a long. ſtrie ſowed upon the garment, called latus clavus. 


3. A weal; or diſcoloration. made by a laſh or blow. _ 
Cruelty marked him with inglorious ſtripes, Thomſon, 

4. A blow; a laſh, | | 
membrance of wicked actions. Hayward. 
reproofs of their own conſcience; I would addreis that they 
would not ſeek to remove themſelves from that wholeſome 


diſcipline. Decay Pich. 


in the tate of adolefcence.. N 
gs, "I hwait the lane, 1 © 
He, with two firiþlings, lads, more like to run © 
The country bate, chan to commit tuch ſlaughter, 
Made good the pallage. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Now a /?7þp{zzg cherub he appears, | ops 
Not of the prime, yet ſuch as in his face 
J Youth {mild cœleſtial. Milton's Paradiſe Lft, 
__ Compotitions on any important ſubjects are not matters 
to be wrung from e ftriplings, like blood out of the note, 
or the plucking of untimely fruit. Milton on Education, 
As when young /tr7þlmmgs whip the top for ſport, _ 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court; 


a ſeveral qualitied juice, fo children and 


part, pail. red. Hreutn, Dutch; river, French. ] 
1. To ſtruggle; to labour; to make an effort. 

The unmutability of God they frive unto, by working 
arter one and the tame manner, Hooker. 
Many brave young minds have, through hearing the 
praiſes and eulogies of worthy men, been ſtirred up to affect 

the like commendations, and ſo ffr:ve to the like deterts. 
„„ IS i N Spenſer. 


ther: with againſt or 7vith betore the perſon oppoſed. 
Do as advertaries do in law, 


Lord. Jer. I. 24. 


| . 2 Tim. li. 14. 
Avoid contentions and ftrivings about the law. Tit. iii. 


perior powers. „ | 
Thus does every wicked man that contemns God, Who 
can ſave or deſtroy him who ftrives with his Maker, 


| Now private pity frove with publick hate, 


If inteſtine broils alarm the hive, 5 9 
For two pretenders oft for empire frive, 
Ihe vulgar in divided tactions jar 3 
3. To vie; to be comparable with; to emulate ; to contend in 
excellence. ö == GE oh 
| Nor that ſweet grove 
o ; 
Caſtalian ſpring, might with this paradiſe ITY 
Of Eden, ſtride. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
STRYVER. 7./. from flrive.] One who labours; one who 
ß 5 T 


STROKE, or S!rook, Old preterite of ſtrike, now commonly 
ruck. Ge; | 5 | e 

8 He hoodwinked with kindneſs, leaſt of all men knew 
who ſtroke him. e ing. 
STROKE. 7, . [from ſtrook, the preterite of tribe. ] | 


| Th' oars were ſilver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept froke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow fatter, | 


2. A hoſtile blow. 85 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 


He entered and won the whole kingdom of Naples, with. 
out ftriking a ſtroke. Bacon, 
Is white-man'd ſteeds that bow'd beneath the yoke, 
He chear'd to courage with a gentle re, | 
Then urg'd his fiery chariot on the toe, 2 | 
And rifing, ſhook his lance in act to throw. Dryden. 
Both were of ſhining ſteel, and wrought ſo pure, 
As might the ſtrokes of two ſuch arms endure, Dryden. 
I kad a long deſign upon the ears of Curl, but the rogue 
would never allow me a fair froke at them, though my pen- 
knite was ready, e Ju. 
3. A ſudden diteaſe or affliction, 5 
Take this purſe, thou whom the heav'ns plagues 
Have humbled to all rates. Shale. ing Lear. 
4. The ſound of the clock. 
What is't o'clock ?- 


5. The touch of a pencil. | 
Oh, laſting as thoſe colours may they ſhine ! 
Free as thy ftroke, yet faultlets as thy line. Pope. 
6. A touch; a maiterly or eminent effort. | 

Another in my place would take it tor a notable rote of 
good breecling, to compliment the reader, L' Efirange. 
The boldeit frokes of poetry, when managed artfully, 
molt delight the reader. Dryden's State of Innocence. 
As he purchaſed the firſt ſiicceis in the pretent wary, by 


farcing, into the tervice ot the Sontederates, au army that 
Was 


Logick — us to Arip off the outward diſguiſe of things, 


Gardeners _ have three roots among an hundred that 
O 


Arbutbnot. 


A body cannot be fo torn with fripes, as a mind with re- 


To thote that are yet within the reach of the fripes and 


STRIPLING, u. / [Of uncertain etymology.] A youth; one 


Ihe wooden engine whirls. Dryden's Mncid. 
As every particular member of the body is houriſhed with 
V lings, old men 
and young men, muſt have divers diets. Arbuthnot on Alim. 
To STRLVE. wv. . preterite T ftrove, anciently I Ari; 


Strive with me in your prayers to God for me. Rom. xv. 
So have I frivedtopreach the Goſpel, Rom. xv. 20. 
Jo conteſt ; to contend ; to ſtruggle in oppoſition to ano- 


Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. 40 : 
Thou art caught, becauſe e the 


Strive for the truth unto death. Feels, tv. . 
Why dolt thou ftrive againſt him? Job, xxxiii. 13. 
Charge them that they /rive not about words to no profit. 


This is only warrantable conflict for the trial of our 
faith; ſo that thele ſtrivings are not a contending with ſu- 
4 ; L'Eftrange. _ 


Tilletfozr, Z 


Reaſon with rage, and eloquence with fate. =Denharn. 


And murm'ring ſounds proclaim the civil war. Dryden, 


STRO'KAL. x. .. An inſtrument uſed by glaſs makers. Bailey, | 


1. A blow; a knock; a ſudden act of one body upon another, | 


As amorous of their ſtrokes. Shakeſp. Anth, and Cleop, f 


So they redoubled frokes upon the foe. Shakeſpeare. 


Upon the e of four. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


1 
OL 

was rallied agzeinit them, he will give one of the finiſhing 
fAtrokes to it, and help to conctude the great work, Addiſon . 
A verdict more puts mie in potfetlion of my sſtate, I que- 
{tion not but you will give it the meant pr Arbuth. 
\ Ttiodore's colletion was the great and bo d ſtrobe, which in 
its main parts has been ditcorered to be an impudent for- 
- Sery. Baker's Reflections on Learning. | 
7. An effect ſuddenly or unexpectedly produced. 

8. Power; ctficacy. 


Thele having equal authority for inſtruction of the young | 
prince, and well agrecing, bare equal froke in divers Jacul- | 
ties. Hayward. 

Perfectly opacous bodies can but reflect the incident 
beams, thole that are diaphanous retract them too, and that 
retraction has ſuch a Rake in the production of colours, ge- 
nerated by the trajection of light through drops of water, 
that exhibit a rainbow through divers other tranſparent bo- 
dies. | Boyle. 
He has a great % with the reader when he condemns 
any of my poems, to make the world have a better opinion 
ot them. | Dryden. 
Ihe ſubtile effluvia of the male ſeed have the greateſt oy | 

: . ; 0 i ay. 


in generation. 
To STROKE. v. a. [repacan, Saxon. ]. 5 
1. To rub gently with the hand by way of kindneſs or en- 
dearment; to ſooth. 6 | 
ITI Thus children do the billy birds they find 
With flroaking hurt, and too much cramming kill. Sid. 
| The ſenior weaned, his younger ſhall teach, | 
More ftroken and made of, when ought it doth aile, | 
More gentle ye make it for yoke or the paile. Ter. 
Thy praile or diſpraiſe is to me alike, 25 5 . 
One both not role me, nor the other ſtrike. B. Johnſon, 
He ſet forth a proclamation ſtrcaking the people with fair 
romites, and humouring them with invectives àgainſt the 
Ling and government. Bacon. 
ng 


He dry'dthe tall: 


drops, and yet more kind, 


He /irok*d her cheeks. Dryden. 
Come, let us practife death, Ts „ 
$!roke the grim lion till he grow familiar. Dien. 


She pluc&'d the rifing flow'rs, and fed 2 
The gentle bealt, and tondly ftroak'd his head. Addiſon. 
2. To rub gcntly in one direction. „„ 
When the big-udder'd cows with patience ſtand, 
Waiting the ftrobinvs of the damſel's hand. Gay. 
To STROLL. wv. a. Jo wander; to ramble; to rove; to be 
à vagrant. | 
She's m 


down. 
Granwille. 
Your wine lock'd up, your butler rad abroad. Pope. | 
Theſe mothers frole, to beg tuſtenance for their helplets 
infants. | | . Swift. 
STRO'LLER. #.f. [from ſroll.] A vagrant; a wanderer; a 
vagabond. . - | EY 8 
I wo brother hermits, ſaints by trade, 
Diſguis'd in tatter'd habits, went 6 
To a ſmall village down in Kent; : | 
Where, in the Hals canting ſtrain, ; 
They begg'd trom door to door in vain. Swift. 
The men of pleature, who never go to church, form their 
ideas of the clergy from a few poor ftrollers they often ob- 
Safe. 


ine, and thine, and ſtrolling up and 


ſerve in the ſtreets. OE | | 

\- STROND. . J. {from flrand.] The beach; the bank of the 
water. Fn CE Lp 

So looks the frond whereon th' imperious flood —__ 

Hath left a witneſs'd uturpation. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
STRONG. adj. [pepang, Saxon. „ 

2, Vigorous; forcetul; ot great ability of body. | 

Though 'gan the villain wax fo fierce and ſtrong, 

1 ::4t nothing may ſuſtain his furious force, | 

He caft him down to ground, and all along 

Dre him through dirt and mare. Fairy Queen. 

Theftrong-wing'd 3 ſhould fetch thee up, 

Al ſet thee by Jove's fide. Shakeſp. Auth. and Cleopat. 

I hat our oxen may be ron to labour. Pf. cxliv. 14. 

Ihe Marhan and Sabellian race, = | 


$troug linib'd and ſtout. Di den. 
Orles the rong to greater ſtrength muſt yield; _ * 
He, with Parthenius, were by Rapo kill'd. Dryden. 


2. Fortified; fecure from attack. | 
Within Troy's ftrong immures ME: 
The raviſh'd Helen with wanton Paris fleeps. Shakeſp. | 
An army of Engliſh engaged in the midit, between an ar- 
my of a greater number, treth and in vigour on the one fide, 
and a town flrong in tortitication, and ſtrong in men on the 
Other. | Bacon's War with Spain. 
It is no matter how things are, ſo a man obſerve but the 
agreement of his own imaginations, and talk conformably, 
it is all truth: ſuch caſtles in the air will be as ſrong holds 
Pt truth as the demonſtrations of Euclid. Locle. 
3. Powerful; mighty. | 
While chere was war l 
vid, Abner made himſelf $rong for Saul. 2 Sam. iii. 6. 
The merchant-advenfurers being a /frong company, and 
well underſet with rich men and good order, held out Davey = 
| | acon. 
Thoſe that are feng at ſea may eafily bring them to what 
terms they pleaſe. Addiſon. 


The weak, by thinking themſelves ſtrong, are induced to 


proclaim war againk that which ruins them: and the ffrozg, 


y conceiting themſelves weak, are thereby rendered as ule- | 
South Sermons. 


lets as it they really were ſo. 
4. Supplied with forces. | | 
When he was not fix and twenty flroug, _ 
Sick in the world's regard, wretched and low, _ 
My father gave him welcome to the ſhore. Shakeſpeare. 

He was, at his riüng from Exeter, between tix and leven 


thouſand ftrong. e Bacon. 
In Britain's lovely iſle a ſhining throng | | 
War in his cauſe, a thoutand beauties frong. Tickell, 


5. Hale; healthy. 


Hetter is the poor being ſound and frorg in conſtitution, 


than a rich man afflicted in his body. Ecclenaſhicus, xxx. 14. 


6. Forcibly acting in the imagination, _ e 
This is one ot the ſtrongeſt examples of a perſonation that 


ever Was. Bacon. 
7. Ardent ; eager; poſitive; zealous. 
Her mother, ever ſtrong againſt that match, 
And firm tor Doctor Catus, hath appointed, 
'T hat he ſhall ſhuffle her away. Shakeſpeare. 


In choice of committees for ripening bulinets tor the 
council, it is better to chuſe indifferent pertons, than to make 
an indifferency, by putting in thoſe that are frong on both 
kdes. Bacon. 

The knight is a much froxger tary in the country than in 
town, which is neceſſary tor the keeping up his intereſt, 

Addiſon. 


ght or ſmell torcibly. 
Add with Cecropian thyme rong- ſcented ara 6 

ry den. 

By mixing ſuch powders we are pot to expect aflrougand 
full white, {uch as is that of paper; but ſome dutky obtcure 
ou, lach as might arite from a mixture of light and dark - 
nets, or trom white and black, that is, a grey or dun, on rut 
4 brown. 


16. Cogent; concluſive. 


clamour of impieties. 


17. Able; ikiltul; 


Ik with the lap of realon you would quench, 


8, Fum; compact; not toon broken.“ 


9. Forcibly written; compriſing much meaning in fe words, 
STRUNGFI'STED. adj. | flirong and fiſt.) Stronghanded. 


STRO'NGHAND. u. J. [ ftrong and band.} Force; violence, 


the Tulcans having more than enough, it was their meaning | 


STRO'NGLY. adv. [from ftroug.] _ 


| STRONGWATER. 7. 
Metals receive in readily /trongevaters; and ftrongwwaters | 


between the houſes of Saul and Da- | 


Full; having any quality in a great degree; affecting the | 


Newton's Opticks, | 


STR 


rior and fronger, by one reflexion in the drops, and an exte- 


minds of men: and whoſoever demes this, as he is in point of 
religion atheiſtical, ſo in underſtanding brutilh. F. Corbet. | 
: þ 


| | Meſſengers | 3 
Of ſtrong prevailment in unharden'd youth. Shakeſpeare. 
What frong cries mult they be that ſhall drown 10 loud a 
Decay of Piety. 
Produce your cauſe; bring forth your froeg reatons. I/. 
of great force of mind. SD 
2 There is no Engliſh foul  _ 
More flroxger to direct you than yourfelf, | 
Or but allay the fire of paſſion. _Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Full on his ankle fell the pond'rous ſtone, ny 
Burſt the ftrorg nerves, and craſh'd the ſolid bone. Pope, 


John, who was pretty ſlrozg fiſied, gave him 1 


uch a {ſqueeze 
as made his eyes water, 


Arbulbuot. 


When their captain dieth, if the ſeniory ſhould deſcend to 
his child, and un infant, another would thruſt hun out by | 
flronghand, being then unable to defend his right. Spen/er. 

They wanting land whereweith to ſuſtain their people, and | 
to take what they needed by fronghand. Raleigb. 
1. Powertully ; forcibly, 8 OE 
The colewort is an enemy to any plant, becauſe it draw- | 

eth frongly the fatteſt juice of the earth, Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. | 
; 5-27, 5 Be enang hght- * : | 

Had flaſh'd too ftrongly on his aking ſight. — Addiſon. 

Water impregnated wilt (alt attenuates ſtrongly. Arbuth.. 

When the attention is Hrongly fixed to any ſubjget, all that | 
is {aid concerning it makes a deeper impreſſion. MHatts. 
2. With ftrength 3 with firmneſs; in ſuch manner as to laſt; 

in ſuch a manner as not eaſily to be forced. 5 

Great Dunſinane he ftrongly fortifies. Shakeſpeare. 

Loet the foundations be rongly laid. 
3. Vehemently; forcibly; eagerly. 

All theſe accuſe him ſtrongiy. 


ſtrongly repreſented by both houſes. Swift, 


by 
f [ ftrong and avater,] Diſtilled ſpirits, 
do readily pierce into metals and ſtones: and ſome will touch 
upon gold, that will not touch upon filver. Bacon. 
STROOK., The preterite of frike, uſed in poetry for flruck. 
A ſudden tempeſt from the defart * 90 7 
With horrid wings, and thunder'd as it blew : | 
Then whirling round, the quoins together At root. Sandys 

| That conqu'ring look x 
When next beheld, like light'ning fr 


STPOPHE. 2. /. { ftrophe, French; 5eopn.} A ſtanza. 
STROVE. The preterite of ſtrive. 5 
Having quite loſt the way of nobleneſs, he ſtrowe to climb 
to the height of terribleneſs. Wy Sidney. 
To STROUT. v. u. [ firuſſen, German.] To ſwell with an ap- 
lag of greatneis ; to walk with affected dignity; to ſtrut. 


To STROUT, D. u. To 
affectation. | 


To STROW. S. u. [See to STREW.] 

1, To ſpread by being ſcattered, _ 
Angel forms lay entranc'd, | 
Thick as autumnal leaves that froxw the brooks — 
In Valombroſa. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. To ſpread by ſcattering ; to beſprinkle. 

N All the ground 

With ſhiver'd armour rot Milton's Para diſe Loſt. 
Come, ſhepherds come, and /{ry4v with leaves the plain; 


Such funeral rites your Daphnis did ordain. Dryden. 
With oſier floats the ſtanding water frow, 
With maſſy ſtones make bridges if it low. Dryden. 


3. To ſpread. 


There have been three years dearth of corn, and every 
place ftroww'd with beggars, Sabi. 
4. To ſcatter; to throw at random. 
 Synah, can I tell thee more? 


And ot our ladies bowre | 
But little need to row my ſtore, 


To STROWL, v. u. To range; to wander. [See STROLL: ] 
| "Tis the who nightly rel; with ſaunt'ring pace. Gay. 
To STRO Y. v. a. [For deftroy.] 


STRUCK. The old picterite and participle paſlive of frike. 
This meſlage bear: the Trojans and their chief 
Bring holy peace, and beg the king's relief; 
Struck with ſo Hay a name, and all on fire, 
The youth replies; whatever you require, Dryden. 
In a regular plantation, I can place myſelf in its feveral 
centers, ſo as to view all the walks ffruck from them. Sper. 
High on his car Seſoſtris flruck my view, 


Whom ſecpter'd flaves in golden harneſs drew. Pope. 
Some to conceit alone their taſte confine, 
And glitt' ring thoughts fruck out at ev'ry line, Pope, 


STRU'CKEN, The old participle paſſive of frike. 
Down tell the duke, his joints diflolv'd aſunder, 


Ines {hall there be ma le two bows of colours, au inte- 


nation into two mighty faétions, aud, un, 


— 
I 


| STRU'GGLE., 2, / 
1. Labour; effort. 
2, Conteſt; contention. 


3. A ony 3 tumultuous diſtreſs. 
STROMA 


nal. Stropo vicux mot palliardiſe. Stuprum, Lat. Tretux. 


; 1 Shakeſpeare. | 
The ruinous conſequences of Wood's patent have been | 


My blaſted ſoul, and made me bow, _ Waller. | 
e, like a patient angler, ere he ſtrook, | 1 
Would let them play a while upon the hook. Dryden. 


I STRUNG. 


his is commonly written frut, which ſeems more proper. 
twell out; to puff out; to cularge by | 


J will make a drief liſt of the particulars in an hiſtorical | 
truth nowiſfe routed, nor made greater by language. Bacon. | 


Suffice this hill of our. Spenſer. 
The tree in ſtorms | 
The glad earth about her rows, 
With treaſure from her yielding boughs. Waller. 
Poffeſſion kept the beaten road, 
And gather'd all his brother frozw'd. Swift. 


Dig garden, rey mallow, now may you at eaſe. Tuſſer. 


STU 


All liquours Augen make round ci 


* 


WE. | . : 4 
ror and tainter by two; tor the light becomes fainter by | Silent, and in tace * reles, and dach. Page 
every reflexion. Newton's Optichs. Confountled, long they tat, as firuchon mute 
9. Potent ; intoxicating, | | STRUCTURE. {| ftructure, Fiench; Aruttura:t. Malt 
Get /trong beer to rub your horſes heels. Swift. | Latm. ) De TAG] 
19, Having a deep tincture, atfecting the taſte forcibly. 1. Att of building; practice of building 
Many of their propolitions {avour very {70g of the old His ton builds on, and never is content 
leaven of innovations. King Charles, Till the Jaſt farthing is in ,-. ent : 
11. Affecting the ſmell powerfully, 2. Manner of building; form; make. LE Dr;.im, 
'The Pririce of Cambay's daily food Several have gone about to inform! them. but c 
Is alps, and baſiliſk and toad, | | _ inſight into the flructure and conttituton k he Or want gt 
Which makes him have ſo frong a breath, globe, have not given ſatis faction. wa . age 
Each night he ſtinks a queen to death. Hudibras. | 3. Editice; building. Hora tra, 
The heat of a human body, as it grows more inienſe, makes Ecbatana her ructure valt thac fey: 
the urine ſmell more ſtrong. Arbuthnot. And Hecatompylos ber hundred gates. i 
12. Hard of digeſtion; not caſily nutrimental. | High on a rock of ice the flructure V3 Bll, 
Strong meat belongeth to them that are of full age. Hebr. There ſtands a firudture of majeitick in ix 
13. Furnithed with abilities for any thing. STRUDE, or Strode. u. J. A Rock of brecdin pens eh. 
J was ſtronger in prophecy than in criticiſm. Dryden. | To STRU'GGLE. v. #, [Of uncertain etymols "eb. Bas, 
14. Valid; confirmed. | | 1. To labour; to act with effort. 087. 
In proceſs of time, an ungodly cuſtom grown t rong, was | 2, To ſtrive; to contend; to conteſt, «© + 
kept as a law. ; Vijdlom, xiv. 16. No mam is guilty of ana& of intemperance but he w; 
15, Violent; vehement ; forcible, 12g = have torborn it; not without tome trouble 7 be a8 | 
In the days of his fleſh he offered up prayers, with frovg  glings of the contrary habit, but {till the thin» 5 the ug. 
crying and tears. Hab. v. 7. 8 Was pollibie. 
'The Scriptures make deep and Fong impreſſions on the Sau“! 


In the time of Henry VIII. differences of religion tore the 

. | ; ' 

Papiſt and Proteſtant, Arg gli in her "ok > ins NY 

rious events. Put . 45 71 

J repent, like ſome deſpairing wretch, * 
That boldly plunges in the trighttal deep, 

Then pants, and ſtruggles with the whirling waves; 
And catches every ſlender reed to fave um Smith 
To labour in difficulties; to be in agonics or Ae 

Strong virtue, like ſtrong nature, frruggles ttill 5 
Exerts itſelf, and then throws off tlie :11; 7 
"T'is wiſdom to beware 

And better ſhun the bait, than Hruggle in the ſaare, Drid 
It men ftruggle though as many troubles to he iſer;hic 
as to be happy; my readers may be perſuaded to he gy was 

He firuggling groans beneath the cruel wand 7 

Even of the clowns he feeds. Thy; 

[from the verb.] 88 


D Halen , 


When, in the diviſion of parti 8, men only ſtrove for the 
firſt place in the prince's taxour, àn honeit man might look 
upon the ſtruggle with indifference Adtij * 

It began and ended without any of thoſc unnatural ltrucelcs 
for the chair, which have dilturbed the peace of this ent 
city, 3 8 Atterbury, 

MA. u. J. (Latin. ] A glandular Gvelling; thing! 

evil. 4s : 
A gentlewoman had a flruma about the inſtep, very bud 
and deep about the tendons. Wijeman's Surger,. 
„ a adj, [from ftruma.) Having twelling in the 
glands. Ee Be Yo | 

Ho to treat them when ſtrumous, ſcirrhous, or cancerous, 


„„ TON Dea Svges 3 An; 
STRUMPET. x. . A whore; a proſtitute, Of doubtful digi- 


How like a younker or a prodigal 
The ſkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg' d and embraced by the trumpet wind! 
How like a prodigal doth ſhe return, 
Lean, rent, and beggar d by the trumpet wind. Shakeſþ. 
Mp Ne'er could the ffrunpet, 
With all her double vigour, art and nature, | 
Once ſtir my temper, but this virtuaus maid | 
Subdues me quite, Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſurts 
It to preſerve this veſſel for my lord 
From any other, foul, unlawtul touch, 5 
Be not to be a flrumpet, Lam none. Shakeſp. Othells, 
Common fame is as falſe and impudent as 9 common 
firumpet. | = IL Eftrange 
Honour had his due; | 


Before the holy prieſt my vows were ty d:. 

So came I not a Srunpet but a bridde. Duda 

To STRU'MPET. wv. 4. To make a whore; to debauch. 
It we two be one, and thou play falſe, 1 
I do digeſt the poiſon of thy fleſh, 

| Being flrumpeted by the contagion. Shakeſpart 

he preterite and participle paſſive of /rwg. | 

The ffrung bow points out the Cynthian queen. 09. 

To STRUT, v. 2. | Hruſſeu, German. ; 51, 

1. To walk with affected dignity z to ſwell with ſtateline6- 

Adore our errours, laugh at's while we ſtrut 

To our confuſion. Shakeſp. Anthony and Clerfairts 

Does he not hold up his head and ftrut in his gait? Wes 

| Though thou ftrut and paint, 

Yet art thou both ſhrunk up and old. Ben. fa. 

| The falle ſyren 1 

Struts on the waves, and ſhews the brute below. Drjatts 

We will be with you ere the crowing cock 

teather'd yon 1 

in, 


Salutes the light, and fruts before his 
2. To ſwell; to protuberate. | 
The goats with firutting 


The how's appeas'd, with winds ſuffic'd the fail 
The bellying canvaſs ſtrutted with the gale. 
As thy ftrutting bags with morey riſe, 
The love of grain is of an equal ſize. | 
STRUT, . ſ. [from the verb.] An affectation 
the walk. | IS tenances 
Certain gentlemen of the gown, by ſmirking 5 Dt 
and an ungainly frat in their walk, have got prete Sroft 


STUB. J. [eeb, Sx. halle, Dit i Derbi, 

atin. 

i. A thick ſhort ſtock left when the reſt is cut o del omit 
Dametas guided the horſes fo ill, chat the Wheel g 


dugs ſhall homeward je E 


Don 


of (tatelindls® 


over a great „ub of a tree, overturned the coach. Su 
All about, old ſtocks and fubs of trees, 
Whereon nor fruit nor leaf was ever ſeen, Fairy An. 


Did hang upon the ra rocky knees. 
'To — — the flu So. belt for the buyer, riſes 
More timely proviſion, the cheaper is fire. ſub ha 
Upon cutting down of an old timber tec) the ; Not if 
out ſometimes a tree of another kind, Bach- 

| We here 
Live on tough roots and ] 
Men to much miſery and hardſhips born. 
Prickly flubs inſtead of trees are found 1d 

Or woods with knots and knares deform 

Headleſs the moſt, and hideous to behold. 
2. A log; a block. 5 let and 1 
ou ſhall have more ado to drive our du deſire tuch! 
2 our ſtocks and fubs, from the er- choice 
appy nurture, than we have now to haul © Mes ' 
to that aſinine feaſt of ſow-thittles and bra 1 
To STUB. v. a. [ trom the noun.] ups p the bek 


ubs, to thirſt inur d, Milt 
id; 
70 


To force ur 7, 
His two tuſks ſerve for fighting and feedWS5 al, 
whereot he Hubs up edible roots out of the 5. 75 


Blind with the light, and frucken dead with wender. Fairf, |. 


off the bark of trees. 


8 T 


+ FTY 


3 


1 Tue other tree 
Gre ſerubb dr on * tree was griey'd | 
p So the next ark 0 Why. was ſtunted £ A , » 
« 0 . 2 . , 5 
S$TuU'BBED- adj. (from ubb'd and burnt it. . MET FRAY flverfudded ax, Alike bes | 
ad} tub. ] T | EN 4 ax, alike beſtow* =" 
» in he in hi ] a runcated; ſhort Sabi „ - a il 12 1. /. [feud e N ſtow d. h PN" 
, | Againſt a N — 828 and thick. 1 e e Fay fn. Faitiway to get our / 
. ee tm el go dr r Hook wry e , ewe, ue 
ut the coy ny mph , Drayts This Shakeſpeare” . t from hi s and gav : .... Shakeſpeare 
Hang u n our ftubbed hb Sz | ayton, And grave advice 1; wes Merry Wiwves of his , 0 e away the ki 1. eare. 
i - ; | loudly ri ce ſoine tober 1e of Windſi Groaning wagg; | ug s 
n, Garlands, ribbon3, a orns | | A. rings it in his t. r ſtudent bears or. th. g waggons loade . 
ue een ESS: . f- oe fu ſies. Ben. cur 2 tha do more ee cars. Dryden's Per 4. That Which fills aded hihßè e 4. 
et thick, and ſtubbed.] Th Johnſon Ir to invite hut in one hour yden's Perf. vhuch fills : n 
8 8 — * 1.7.49 . | e ſtate of being mort, K n to any ſpecial ſtudy N all things con 8 Fe With ſome . thing; wic Dawideis; 
4 - - « 7. © p { 8 3 n . 2 0 ' * $46 7 
70 Ra Kalke of [fo * foppel, Dutch ; fipule; L. . T touch the ſubjedt mn . a dull 8 — uff d . F e 
* ; This ſuggeſte _ by the reaper, „Lat. ao 2% be „and . it he ek 5. Eſlence; ee 8 n the ee perilous fluff * 
| e time, when his ſoaring i . Ir . rbuthnot on Coins. Though i part. oo Shakefoeas, 
"oy Shall reach ſoaring inſolence ed; verled . | oms. in the tr e eſpeare. 
"ps To kindle D be the mo I. As o He Fo tudy ; qualified by ſtudy; Tode Pele * NN have flain men, | 
the. — him for ere and their blaze To 3 had been fudeed in his d þ 6. Any eee Sas, ao th conſcience n, : 
uy, a im * , | 0 wa r. us | re or m ef . 2 
NEN urge we Elie, ting he ow'd, A cs compount or he ON 
5 1g, you ma he fare of the winco- | am well fudied for . : uf. whi Ir her = 
10 | * ſucceeding years a ord hi 7 e 2 hos Te will bet pn Nee . 1 Shakeſpeare. | Z. Cloth 5 power of lite. 8 Mm 55 ould ſeize | 
ght of his own har vel rd him ittle more acon. | t that tom eſp. Auth. an. ; $. T xture of 28 ateſbeare 3 
: de pen ne nene ee. W eee ee —3 . 
e Mo: e a na eee e 
* ey plow in the whe: wift, | STUD ompohition ely fludied as t 9. Matt nd cordage pand flax growing of 
K of STUBBORN adi "I M < wheat fubble. . IER. 1. . {{ tr b 0 remembe er or thing. I 55% \ Bacon's A mg here into 
. adj. {Th Mortimer's H Lipt mm om tudy.  _ Shak 0 n contempt. A vice to Villi h 
Y Vie 'og appears, 18 Rey A bane no a fc mn 7.08 his death-bed great 2 r ſtudies. e This is 1 rfuff i 8 F Tens 
| eee n . ned eee is friend told him oical philoſophy z up- | 7 CI PLIERS Four 7497-990 1 
;  Obtnare „ cer by Mr, Lye, from | Jen ad Budie would fon patience the philoſoph „ . W Rey 
a a 5 ible; . 5 | 8, giv eu wnith him: 5 Moto gi We? I a 75 2 
mith | $tubb The queen oblinate,. 1 There a png ere dener, n ox ps 9 Why Ach fully . Shakeſpeare, 
__ | Stubbory t0 juſtice, apt © r un ut x law of mature, as lire, Tillotſon. | From kit deep chell ae ont n ; 
. Sele e Hem „„ URN eee ee 1 rr 
2 well eee, er antient Ks: you 2 eare's Henry VIII. | 1 bw be adj. ¶ Audi | aws of common- | is fulſome fuff t wn flatt'ring crowd uſe. Shakeſp. 
| He believed Ne | F Sele eas R gart, + ha TY to books aud wur French; Hudligſt Locte.“ Such Anger A thy itching _ 1 N 
Dryd, would be no | ie had fo humbled th eare's Ring Lear. proper remedy f ontemplation ;; give wands | © Such woful af en __ r. Dryden's Perſe. 
erable 1. Perſiſting na * ſo 3 he garriſon, that they | e would oY = ergy ang 3 hay ans, * e e ill eee write. Dryd, 60 
8 85. ring; 1 we e ” - ervice 2 et | ea de time | . den' Fu: 
ou All this is to be ba dul 2h | . endon, | 2. Dili 2 — mankind. 8 the fudious and _— 1 The free e mortifying gp Bl | en's Juv. 
tor, with fubborn attention, ee epiſtles themſel . ace f . 5 Locks mult be focking f among rakes paſs FR Swift 
"5 hos rethan commo nſelves, | 3- Attenti o tind new friend e e, | ocking uff to the ears paſs for wit and {piri . 
Nin. 3. Stiff; not pliabl 4 : n application | tive to; careful ends, and new alli | _[10. It is n ears of perſons f 0 {pirit, 
| fon e; inflexible ; not eaſily admi F 5 „ % of delicacy, * 
8 + t eaſily admitting i ke. | Stout f. people made 25 e Re. ed in any ſenſe but in c Clari 
St fefi 2 . N | ung im 3 . for the war. . N 8 7. i . y enſe but i 2 lariſſa. 
for th cee comenton ad prada 5 125 | Rich foros who, ts Aud of their trade. Dryde 1. To Hl very f LOI the noun.] : . e 9 oe wr 
or Une ve ſoften 10t vengeance t1 8 3 reign mold on tliei edious of create, en.. very full with any thi 4 | 
it look Through s me, and blows up fi tin d. Spenſer. | 4+ C nduce. n their ill-natur'd 1; 172 „ When we've, thing. 
alifin, | Su my rough heart, and ett fab, paſs 4 4 eee ſuitable . 1 85 A pipes, and 25 f 1 
Aeg TH not flatter thi | fubborn maſs. | T t my due feet nev to meditation. Phillips. | If Tha and feedin onveyances of blood; *_ 
gent But work his A as tempeſtuous king, Dryden. To walk the fudious 10 _ h It il find him conferring have ſuppler ſo l Shak 
erbury Take a hats 0% e a nobler 5 1 .. er for the /u 5 _ s pale. Fee | 185 11 . rigs hay king, uls. Shakeſ. 
| And labour him wi ors oak y. Dryden. Sr. nature form'd ade _ Milton. | T ugh plenteous, al TUUF s 8 1 
Ying! 4. Hard our him with many ö ; f den, | ru DIOUSL = 7-4 | To. this is, all too little { Sbaleſpe 
5 4. Hardy; firm. zany a ſturdy ſtroke. D. 1. Cont v. adv. [from fudic © Themſon's Summer. | What have 1 maw, this vaſt I OWE 
. ke. Dryden. | 2: 57 emplatively; witl ſtulious.] mſon's Summer. | figs? ave we more tod unhide-bourd cc ER 
wg: 4 Harſh 33 Sides 1 N 3 * na eee YE f ion to literature. 1 crook drew hazel-b # Four guts with theſe 
in the 8 We will — 4 Forged: N complain. Swift. | | mw  fudionfy lu 5 wg bis head reclines, . T Yo uf 2 er ben eee adown; Eftrange. 
| ut b ny thing that 1 2 n ae gen'rous wines 4 55 neaſineſs. Wirth nut 8 | 
ICerous, 6. In a N deaden thier ag is hard and fubborn e die ane. ard the mono Dryden's An. Cl With forme oblivio : = DW Gay. 
2 e buen eee e, |STUDY: (jc . e, ane, e ee a 
ew, . 44%, J from bb | ing ol a bad f. 2A 3 [ eftude, Frend WW Addiction 2 3. Jo thruſt . upon the eh rilous ſtuff 
ous 3 et Aubborn.] Obſtin . f i | 35 udy EN red to e eee eee * . roſes into ON Navy. | | Sbal eſpec K 
About 25 my he did repugn the truth OE go oe (= 88 to the mind; ere „ 7 Co together, den ange be narrov / mouth wo 5 
He wilrul rtain queſtion a . "Ok : 8 Engage the mind i | 935 | ation, grace. iy T colour freſh a ve out bruiſin ; and oh „ iuffing them 
thing he ® 3 his book N Shakeſp. Henry VI. | pleaſures of truth oor is. by a conſideration Temple. | l 61 ve bein 3 7 Nate 1 — retain ſmell 
Shake Wo cſoſe they el yok, ans futberng refoles el badge deep Os a—— Ling ke Jed. room op of my ati 
| Thei * ciun! fo fub born ; OR I, *:4Þ4 of her lift A | atts. 1 is bed ot m ab 3 8 
e mig e „ ee e TM 
| ESS. 72. / from f miſt's : „ e ation. x 1 e ! in | ments wi W ee 
Meaſurt, 25 doe comic ben Gent Vel. © ** can *. 5 contuſed 2 7 eare. | And iron bonels iu ny da arr) 2 af . 
That PR," is your grace, & GORE bl tention 3 meditati my honour. Bac in a fudyy nid, Th A be eee . — 8 
5 into fo tranſlate the ſlubbornn 85 ORs | but en el. contrivancde. on's Henry VII. 5. I. e fluffing leaves 3 N ryden's Ex. 
. Othells. He re and ſo ſweet a ttyl eſs of fortune 1 To me above this appen _ . E ſwell out by eder hides of bears o'er 2 
Flrangk 8 and f I ares lubjec to A fo cha Like ll. aß 5 a ung Is ets e Al your fudies | * 3 8 1 71 al parks ee 
WI 12 art: 1 Ha Io worſhip G y feem'd, and all their e's Henry VIII.. with firaw, you give me your do: at.] cannot 
4 Merl ubbornneſ; pwn phe ooh ae rare. 1 ++ np Bip O09 SER, ane n A Sale pearel and fuff me 
Drydas ſterec ob 5, and an  inate Aue Z 4 Studies ſerve e 0 gs his works. Milton. | hould with a falling fo. 7 eare s Henry IV. 
auch, It fail ee, ITDEES obedience, mult b . | ornament in diſc 2 t in private 22 . Officiou Heng y fluff thy ſkin „ 
2 Its 2 the Arbre 85 the accidents of a ſtorm 2 5 F. eee of Ir 44 te abilny in the 1 for 6. g 55 | ee, glen. 
. Kol ' . i . 18. a 1 ; L þ . 
ake/pat Rood as deſigned. treachery of that colony Agar kin | "Get nk 100 ff for literary employment be g. Be mes — f he be ol was miſe, Brod 85 
8 2 : g = 7 £ | r y £ - 2 wo ous. Na. 
bach Gn ſtrong, J. [from fub.} Short and hi Swift. 5 at dee ere, ucius. Shak | P 8 lives with og OE o patterns wfluff h 
n. (09. \ The 5 a t ick; ſhort and 2 hy all fu ee Þ each — ſay, he . Caf. | proofs Ar agen a are fluff: COONS record. e 
* 6 es; Gps ö witha arl d 1 ies and 7d s. ate / 717 bl . i | F : n ma e ood. 0 ious gener f . 
telinel- STu'mx 3 garland of black and Some ery d libraries be towar tus Andromicus. | © For thee I dim: . rals, thatthe 
2 UBSAIL. Liub and nail.) + . eee e n Won, 5. Toobl thee I.lim theſe eyes, and fa this hek Clarendon. =, 
Cleft STUCCO on RI 155 | ] A nail broken a} „and ſcaled up their fu lies ging Fr YG 1 os the e 222 never read ead N 
ait! es. or walls. talian ; ſtuc, French PEE a Both ado FINE TE trunks. tum ele gloves the c cent or reſpir: 6:5: 2: ONE | 
. y . . . a 5 OY * . ; W4 2 Mme, —1 : ount { t piration. 0 : 
1. in. 3 ths e | : ] A kind of fine plaſter To Bajo binds o a, . Fa. | | Clarendon. | 8. To fill Pam uf, bee 11. an excellent per- 
, druck Th roots and ft: n doors, | 1. Toth k . [ fludeo, Lati 4 ge. D N She went tor 1 ſomething of hi a Shakeſ} N 
| Feber e ces floor think with ver o, Latin; ud deu. nt for parſl of hi h reliſh, eſpeare. 
«Doh Thad a pats hes” babar ts particle 7 Pee. I found a mben ey * brad Buy apt b. 13 oye l ro uf a rabbct, Shakeſ) We” 
| fk the fuck in WR rapiets ſcabbar pay Ss de. | 2. T Pope aa vr ky ug then fudie 410 a fabl 7 9. e but Hing of his ves excel eſpeare, 
| a ö uch a mortal | , and he gives me | tudy to be quict, : — | | e. Savift. | A y tuffi 4 e | | 
Drydet. What : motion, that 3 s me | ToSTU'DY. de ict, and do your NEG | | 1 5 An eaſtern kin 8. 5 0 ing's Cookery. 
Ef than labor, BRO rains, rat T: 10% 0 Miche 1. To apply the a 5 bulineſs. 1 T. iv. | ſentence, and ons ot i judge to death fi 2 2985 
ird ſpeed. e who uſrd the belt 5 have records ſtuck u . othi ind to. Rae gn placed upon th his hide to be Auel an iniquitous 
Daun. The " elt parts for the wortt 5 mpeg; «0 FOES lovelier can be found 5 o STUFF. w. u. e 10 bad into a cuthion, 
> fail, When pony b Decay of Pirt If a e dee houſhold good . e in a ſp 2 gluttonouſly. . Sao /t. 
+ Het on Der up and tee their 155 e 1 170 of his own books ach any language, it L N Ai plate a nebl . e | 
bp When oy 5 | . ow-traitors 4 n conſider attentively. | e, it ought to be. Taught Ta e have jos „ | | | 
tatelines 0 oem with Full W 9 dee, cave, Addiſon. into EJ well, and n h Locke. STE TEND, 1. J t 12 1 f | | 5 . | | , : 
| ge e EC, ant 2 tl : 1 7 Shakeſj 1 at HE : 7 /. Ltrom uff. £8 5 
Stuck d claws are ſtuck w de wave, Study thyſelf: peare's Merry Vi oneſty Ro y which any thing i 9995 at. 
zuntenancs That = er with titles, and ith ſtones and ſand The wiſe C : what rank -y Wives of Windſor. ome was y thing is filled. „ 
2 ; } _ nds. Pope. WEE wile Creat 1 „or what jegree. ndſor. and s a farra ed, FI Th 
elem . IrvcxLe. v. , T Jeet, by kin —— _ frings,” 2 —— oda. for thee, Dryden's Per wid gn ne, 1 go, out. of the Cs Sets | 
$20] to nſ. [fl ings, or who! has be : ry (| den ple tha onarchy ng n 
gether in the ook, Scottith.] A es of kings. Pope en the ſcene of ba 2g of ground in Fi: 4 f Perf. efo t were the fluffi 1 under Alex ions; ſo 
83 228 _ ” dry. 74.5 number of ſheaves Lid 3. * learn b 3 and lieges. 12295755 ve 6] 2. Relihing uffing and er dee Jy yer the | | 
: | u, SAXON, ] . Ainſw r ou could, f , ryden. ſhing ingredient ereof, exiſted _ 
taken 3 z a ſtake, In 1 orth. | which „ Tor a need, ud n Arrach le Irs put into F 8 
Simi lowing ene e eren e doen. 9 , k Hama: | con mn 
j . t w bo | F 3 e 24 5 be” E, or | 
1, Fehr of Fu e country, that hath _ unge find e . AA Phi et body. utch ; fe. French]. s Hamlet.| com obs Re [fuc, French; /f Hatte, | 
with „is two ſhilli or one : as have rud ; PEN mon me and marb 3 ſtucco, Itali . = 
menta Knol» large head dri lings a foot. Morti his art do that i e and obſtinate fuff ; ö y called plaiſter of ar le owdered Ita an.] A . Yun! 
or pratuberan riven for ornament; an n it ſhould, his work wil to carve: though 8 ornaments relembli of Paris, with which, f very fine, com- = 
For wy, andes 3 ; any orna- | Th Aloe was Se naar ie lack that bea TULM. . /. Ah ng ſculpture are made. gures and oth | = 
ich h to add * e work man on hi . might have had uty, STULTI i ſhaft to dra ö made. | r er 
A belt off now was Per. And yet th : is fluff his ſkill d ad. Hooker 1 LOQUENCE iw water out f 6 Bai 
7 ſtr making ſtud. | ri e fluff gives doth ſhow | Foolilht NCE. u. . [ful of a mine, 'Bailey, 
Cry ang ny 29d 3 — 9 Ves — 155 5 F that fuff, they 1 4 Davies. 8 1 [ fum, Swediſh, ſuppoſed loquentia, Latin. | 
n d myrrhin : i iercè a : 5 | omar” » 1uppozed t Dict. 
ee plane ne 6 3 — | +. Material n bole near ths inner e the Milton. | © An w o unkcrmented 8 eee 
e ee. ee . 
* bv nnen e | e ſwells wi ade, » Bae. | / en they lie L ariſes from the 
18 ene en . . le titer are. Shake: a. New vita uſed ogy Hiring At 
„Saxon: 70, a ne art, $h wi ed to rail | oo : ght 
of breed axon ; ff ** about. : Ambiti æſar hath wept ; akeſp. Tim ines. iſe fermenta X lon o , 
In the f 85 ee is a ſtallion. A 540 | Succeſs ſhould be made of fler yt Let our wi f | war n and oy. | 
bred Aud mares ] A collect ceſs or loſ: de of ſterner fluff, O r wines with : | | vapid 
10 80 Ae . ion As fluff for theſe 3 or is not, ſerves Shakeſpeare. r call up the maſter pid n or um be all fi " 
. N : mak þ . " 
bang kde. beben b wenge . Iby fangs, hag _ ee 3, 3 reak his dull noddle, | 
ks . noun.] To adorn with emple. To ſome — ubject, who in ſpight; : Drink wy a new fermentation Ben. Johnſon 
They y horſes i | ith ſtuds or P e · beg r, and com put fluff And make i etter on't inf Vis | ä . 
eat SD ro mk f. 
l — | bs 9 y . f J > — o e 
: with gold and pearl. Shak And any. proſe explains his meani 9 Timon. ng r. weine 15 7 noun. ] To a A _ Hudibras, 
| D. | 3+ Furniture; goo fff of tact the workpe "et; api wines are iſing a new ferm w wine by mix | 
; . | n's &il] them ſpiri put : Entation. x 
; .Roſeom. pirit, and we A the lees of noble wines to gi 
To STU'MB | | wines to renew their ſpi o give 
$4 EG, Vs [This werd Juniu deri = 
10 T s derives from flump, 


8 TU 


and fays the original meaning is to flrike or trip againſt @ | wv 

| _ 1 e think it — | 
1. To trip in walking. Pi 

When the will take the rein, I let her run; 

But ſhe'll not fumble. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 

A headi(tall being teſtrained to keep him trom fumbiing, 

| hath been often burkt. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 


his je. [> | | | 
| To STUPE, v. a. {from the noun. ] To foment ; to dreſs with | To 


{tupes. 
The eſcar divide, and flupe the part affected with wine. 
STUPEFA'CTION. 1. /. [ flupefaion, French; flupefatus, 


STU 


ith coarſe woollen ſtupes, one of which was bound upon 


ST 


U 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 
{i To 


ſeman. 


whereby it is leſs apt to move; and there 


SUB 


URe. 4. , prync, Saxon. ] A.youn NO 

Thus — ir itill called iu Apo 3 leiſer. Paik; 
Ib ren L ON. 

STU'TTER. 5 ſpeak with. heſitation; ben Tos 

Divers fut : the cauſe is the refrigeration —— — 

. 0 Fey 


core Aung), Fae. 


| As we pac'd along Latin.] Intenlibility ; aulnets; {tupidity ; fluggithneſs of | STU'TTER, 17 ; [from, ut.] © 3 Sacty 
Upon the giddy factivg of the hatches, f mind; heavy tolly. x 2385 3 2 ” a . | STU'TTERER. AR Si Lnge that peaks wi Le. 
| Methought that Glo'tter fumbled ; and, on = pita All oy os a the dictates of conſcience brings 11 Many flutters are very cholerick, choler induting a der 
k me, that ſought to {tay him, overboard, | nets and ſtupef action upon it. South. nels in the tongue. | eine a dry. 
89 85 k by ; tat Shakeſpeare. f She ſent to ev'ry child 4 IsSx x. u. J rere, Saxon. ] | Vacon nu; Hier, 
The way of the wicked is as darkneſs: they know not at Firm impudence, or fupæf action mild; | 1. A cabbjp.to.keep hogs In. e 
0 f a c 


what they fumble. 5 
Cover d o'er with blood, | 
Which from the patriot's breaſt in torre1.*s flow'd, 
He faints: his ſteed no longer hears the rein; 
But fumbles o'er the heap his hand had flain. 
1. To lip; to err; to ſlide into crimes or blunders. 
He that loveth his brother, abideth in the light, and there 
is none occaſion of /umbling in him. 1 John, il. 10. 
| This my day of grace go 
They who negleQ and ſcorn, ſhall never taſte ; 
Rut hard be harden'd, blind be blinded more, | 
That they may fumble on, and deeper fall. Milton. 
3. To ſtrike againit by chance; to light on by chance. 
This extreme dealing had driven her to put herſelt with a 
lady of that country, by which occaſion ſhe had tumbled 
upon ſuch miſchances as were little tor the honour of her or | 
her family. 8 | 3 Sidney. 
What man art thou, that, thus beſcreen'd in night, 
So flumbleſi on my counſel. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
A mouſe, bred in a cheſt, dropped out over the fide, and | 
fumbled upon a delicious morlel. I Eftrange. | 
Ovid fumbled, by ſome inadvertency, upon 7 0 a 
bath. 8 Dryden. 
5 Many of the greateſt inventions have been accidentally 
fumbled upon by men buly and inquiſitive. Ray. | 1. 


Prov. iv. 19. | 


Prior. 


Write down p and 5, and make ſigns to him to endeavour | 
to pronounce them, and guide him by ſhewing him the mo- 
tion of your own lips; by which he will, with a little endeu-⸗- 
vour, flumble upon one of them. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

To STUMBLE. v. a. | i 5 
1. To obſtruct in progreſs; to make to trip or ſtop. 
2, To make to boggle; to offend. Mn nie 
i Such terms amus'd them all, 3 
And ffumbled many. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
One thing more flumbles me in the very foundation of this 
| hypotheſis. | 3 . 8 Locke. 
- STUMBLE, 2./. [from the verb.] | | 
1. A trip in walking. 5 os Ts 
2. A blunder; a failure. IS SED | 
One fumble is enough to deface the character of an ho- 
nourable lite. . Eſtrunge. 
 STU'MBLER. 2. / {rom flumble.] One that ſtumbles. 
ſweet to all: is thy complexion four? ] ꝛↄ 
Then keep ſuch company ; make them thy allay : ; 
Get a ſharp wife, a ſervant that will low'r; 5 
A flumbler ſtumbles leaſt in rugged way. Herbert. | 1 
 STU'MBLINGBLOCK. ? . ,. [from flumble. ] Cauſe of ſtumb- 
 STUMBLINGSTONE. a ling; cauſe of errour; cauſe of offence.. 
We preach Chriſt crucified, unto the Jews aſtumòliugblocł, 
and unto the Greeks fooliſnnefss. 1 Cor. i. 23.2 
This fumbling flone we hope to take away. Burnet. 
_ Shakeſpeare is a tumblingblock to theſe rigid eriticks. 
5 | Spectator. 


1 STUMP. 1. ſ. ( flumpe, Daniſh; fompe, Dutch; flompen, STU'PIFIER. 7. /. [from fupify.] That which cauſes ſtupi- 


\ . Daniſh, to lop. ] The part of any ſolid body remaining after 
che reſt is taken away EB oy 
| He (truck fo ſtrongly, that the knotty ſting | 
Of his huge tail he quite in ſunder cleft;  _ | 

| Five joints thereof he hew'd, and but the ſump him left. 
5 Fs SE BY | Spenſer. 


Your colt's tooth is not caſt yet. Not while I have a 


fump. | . Shakeſpeare. | 
7 i through the buſhes ſcrambles; e | 
A flump doth trip him in his pace; 
Don comes e Hob upon his face, 3 
Amongſt the briers and biambles. Drayton's Nymphid. | 
Who, 'cauſe 9 waſted to the fumps, 32 | 
Are repreſented beſt by rumps. _  Hudibras. | 


A coach-horle ſnapt off the end of his finger, and 1 dreſſed 
the fump with common digeſtive. Wyeman'sS urgery. 
A poor aſs, now wote out to the ſtumps, fell down under | 
his load. | | I. Eſtrange. 
Againſt a lump his tuſks the monſter grinds, | 
And 1n the ſharpen'd edge new vigour finds. Dryden. 
A tongue might have tome reſemblance to the fump of a 
' feather. | Grezv"s Muſeum. 
Worn to the flumps in the ſervice of the maids, it is thrown 
out of doors, or condemned to kindle a fire. | 
STU'MPY, adj. [from ſtump.] Full of ſtumps; hard; ſtitf; 
. .. - ſtrong. A bad word. 5 


— 


dom plow in. 8 ; 
To STUN. H. a. [prunan, Saxon, zerrun, noiſe, ] 
r. To confound or dizzy with noiſe. | | 
1 An univerſal hubbub wild 
Of ſtunning ſounds, and voices all confus'd, 
_ Atjaults his ear. | 
Still ſhall T hear, and never quit the ſcore, 
Stunn d with hoarie Codrus* Theſeid o'er and o'er. Dryd. 
Too ſtrong a noile ftluns the ear, and one too weak does 
not act upon the organ. 3 heyne. 
S8o Alma, weary'd of being great, 
And nodding in her chair of ſtate, „„ 
Stumm d and worn out with endleis chat, 
Of Will did this, and Nan ſaid that. 
| Shouts as thunder loud afflict the air, 
And fun the birds releas'd. 
The Britons, once a lavage kind, 
Deſcendents of the barbarons Huns, 
With limbs robuſt, and voice that fun,, 
You taught to modulate their tongues, 
And ſpeak without the help of lungs. 
2, To make ſenſeleſs or dizzy with a blow. 
One hung a pole-ax at his ſaddle-bow, 
And one a heavy mace to ſtun the toe. 
STUNG. The preterite and participle paſſive of fing. 
To both theſe fitters have I ſworn my love: 
Each jealous of the other, as the flung | 
Are of the adder, | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
With envy flung, they view each other's deeds, £ 
The fragrant work with diligence proceeds. Dryden's /En. 
SfUxx. preterite of ſtink. | — 4 
o STUNT. v. 4. [ flanta, Iſlandick. ] Tohinder ſrom growth. 
Though this uiage funted the girl in her growth, it gave 
her a hardy conttitution ; ſhe had lite and ſpirit. Arbuthnot. 
There he ſtopt ſhort, nor ſince has writ a tittle, 
But has the wit to make the moſt of little; 
Like flunted hide-buund trees, that juſt have got 
Sufficient ſap at once to bear and rot. Pope. 
The tree grew ſcrubby, dry'd a-top and ſtunted, 
And the next parſon ſtubb'd and burnt it.  Sxwift, 


Mortimer. 
Prior. 


Swift. 


Dryden. 


STUPE. u. ſ. ¶Aupa, Latin.) Cloth or flax dipped in warm 
medicaments, and applied to a hurt or fore. 


STUPEFACTIVE. adj. [trom flupefatus, Latin; flupefadtif; 
Fr.] Caviing inſentibility ; dulling; obltructing the lenſes; 
narcotick ; opiate, | 


of tome /tupefattive. 
one moving ſleep, the other a heat. 8 4 
| STUPE'NDOVUS. adj. [ fiupendus, Lat.] Wonderful; amazing; 


attoniſhing. | 


hittory, excellently written in Latin by a learned prelate. 


Ot that ſupendous bridge his joy increas d. Milton. 
Portents and prodigies their fouls amaz d; 
But moit, when this 7 pendous pile was rais d. Dryden. 


tity of ſyltems in this fupendous piece of architecture. C heyne. 
STI PID. : 


Ajax could not comprehe 


| ToSTUPIFY. v. a. [ fupefacio, Latin. This word ſhould 


| x 
It is not mallea 


STU POR. u. /. ¶ Latin; Aupeur, French. ] Suſpenſion or di- 


They burn the ſtubble, which, being ſo /umpy, they ſet- | 


2. Strong; forcible. 


The ill-apparelled knight now had gotten the reputation 


And {trait ſucceeded, leaving ſhame no room, 


Cibberian torehcad, or Cimmerian gloom, Dunciad. 


little mixture, 
| Bacon's Natural gory 
Opium hath a ſtupefa@tve part, and a heating 1 z the 

acon. 


It is a gentle fomentation, and hath a ve 


All thole fupendous acts deſervedly are the ſubje& of a 


: eek Clarendon. 
_ _ Great joy was at their meeting, and at fight - 


Mortals, fly this cuiit deteſted race: | 
A hundred ot the fame ſtupendous ſize, k 
A hundred Cyclops live among the hills. Addiſon. 
Our numbers can ſcarce give us an idea of the vaſt quan- 


adj. | flupide, French; flupidus, Latin. 
Dull; wanting ſenlibility z wanting apprehenſion; heavy; 1 
ſluggiſh of underſtanding. | „„ 
O that men ſhould he ſo flupid grown PE 
As to forſake the living God. | Milton. 
Men, boys, and women, Aupid with ſurpriſe, 
Where e'er ſhe paſſes, fix their wend'ring eyes. Dryden. | 
It I by chance ſucceed, 5 ® 
Know, I am not ſo flupid, or to hard, 


STUPI DITY. z. /. [ flupidite, Fr. fupiditas, Latin. ] Dulneſs; 


heavineſs of mind; iluggiſhneſs of underttanding. 
Shadwel alone, of all my ſons, is ge 
Who ſtands confirm'd in full fupidity. 


Dryden. | 
TU'PIDLY. adv. {from ſtupid.) 5 5 | 
With ſuſpenſion or inactivity of underſtanding, Pi 7 

That ſpace the evil one abſtracted ſtood ; | 
From his own evil, and for the time remain dd | 
Stupidly good. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
. Dully ; without apprehenſion. © | 


his tellow-beaft the lion. Dryder's Fables, Dedication. 


dity. 


therefore be ſpelled /upefy ; but the authorities ave againſt 
it.] To make A to deprive of ſenſibility; to dull. 
le; but yet is not fluent, bur Alupified. 


Bacon. 


355% F 

Will fupify and dull the ſenſe a while. Shakeſp. Cymb. 
Pounce it into the quickſilver, and fo proceed to the flupi- 
Hing. - | | Bacon, 


ſciences, does not flupefy more. Decay of Piety. 
The fumes of 115 1 5 do as really EE a. | 
cer ning faculty, as the fumes of drink diſcompoſe and ſfu- 
pihj the brain of a man overcharged with it. South. 
Envy, like a cold poiſon, benumbs and fupifies; and 
conſcious of its own impotence, tolds its arms e 
X | | _ Collier. | 


minution of ſenſibility. : | 

A pungent pain in the region of the kidneys, a /upor, or 
dull pain in the thigh and colick, are r e. af in- 
flammation of the kidneys. 


violation. . 

Stupration mult not be drawn into practice. 
STU'RDILY. adv. [from flurdy.] 1 BEIT 
1, Stoutly; hardily. ' | 5 
2. Obſtinately ; . N : | 
| Then withdraw _. ö 
From Cambridge, thy old nurſe; and, as the reſt, 
Here toughly chew and flurily digett 5 
T' immenſe vaſt volumes of our common law. Donne. 
STURDINESS, 1 45 (from flurdy.] | | 
1. Stoutneſs; hardinets, ds 


- 


Sacrifice not his innocency to the attaining ſome little kill 


Brown. 


boys, when the chief ule of that furdineſ5, and ſtanding upon 
his own legs, is only for the preſervation of his virtue. 
2. Brutal ſtrength. 5 
STU'RDY. adv. [eftourd:, French. I 
1. Hardy; ſtout; brutal; obitinate. It is always uſed of men 
with ſome diſagreeable idea of coarſeneſs or rudeneſs. 
This mult be done, and I would tain lee _ | 
Mortal fo fturdy as to gainſay. Hulibras. 
A flurdy hardened ſinner ſhall advance to the utmolt pitch 
whillt his conſcience was yet 8 and tender. Atterbury. 
Aw'd by that houſe, accuſtom'd to command, 
The rep kerns in due ſubjection ſtand, ' 
Nor bear the reins in any foreign, hand. Dryden. 


of ſome ur dy lout, he had fo well defended himſelf. 


Sidney 

Ne ought his furdy ſtrokes might ſtand before, 
That high trees overthrew, and rocks in pieces tore. 
| Fairy Queen. 
3. Stiff; ſtout. | 
' He was not of any delicate contexture, his limbs rather 


ſturdy than dainty. Watton. 
Sturdieft oaks _ 
Bow'd their ſtiff necks, loaden with ſtormy blaſts, 
Or torn up ſheer, _ Milan Paradiſe Regained. 


STU'RGEON. . /. [ flurio, turſio, Latin.] A. lea-fiſh. 
It is part a. ſcutellat bone of a Fam ny being flat, 
itution on one fide, the cells be- 


A fomentation was by ſome pretender to ſurgery applied 


| To Sr. v. u. To ſoar; to aſcend. _ 
STY'GIAN, adj. Lg, Latin.} Helliſh 


STYLE, u. /. [ flylus, Latin. ] 8 


* a tile. 


On the ſhield there was engraven maps of countries, which! 
a, but looked on as /lupidly as | 
| on. 4. Ceurſe of Writing. 


Conſider whether that method, uſed to quiet ſome con- 


0 : Arbuthnot on Diet. | 
Swift. | To STU'PRATE. v. a. [ Hupro, Latin.) To raviſh; to violate. 
STUPRA TION. 2. . { /tupratio, from flupro, Lat.] Rape; | 


of buſtling for himſelf, BY his converiation with vitious | 
tha 


impiety with leſs reluctance than he took the ſirſt ſteps, 


; Richmond, 3 
That in the fy of this moſt bloody boar 
My ton George Stanley is frank d up 2 bold. 
1 hen — s had mils'd their way, 5 
: untoward creatures to the fy. | 
And whiltl'd all the way. ee, 
May thy black pigs lie warm in little Ar Gy. 
And have no thought to grieve them till they die, 1 


0 


2. Any place of beltial debauchery. 


They all their friends and native h N 
Toroll with pleaſure in a fentunl %. 1. focget, 1 
3 44 what eaſe 5 Mutes. 
Tight'lt thou expel this monſter from his th; 
Now made a fy. Milton's Paradiſt J. 


J ST. v. 4. [irom the noun.] To ſhut up in te Again l. 


Here 4 alty, 

i ere you /ly me : 

In this hard rock, while you do keep from me 

The reit of th' iſland, © Shakefpreres Tempef 
ale. 
internal; per. 


taining to Styx, one of the poetical rivers of hell. 


At that fo ſudden blaze the Sryei one 
Bent their aſpect. e ile 
Manner 1 with regard to language. | 
appY .- | 
That can tranſlate the ſtubbornneſs of fortune 
Into ſo quiet, and ſo ſweet a ſtyle. 
Their beauty I will rather leave to poets, than venty 
upon ſo tender and nice a ſubject with my ſevererftzle, More. 
Proper words in proper places, make the true dctinition of 


Not to feel praiſe, or tame's delery'd reward, Dryden. | Let ſome lord but own the happy lines, my 
8 With wild ane ih e 3 Ho the wit brightens, and che #1 beine. Pot. 
A moment flupid, motionleſs he ſtood. Thomſon. | 2. Manner of ſpeaking appropriate to particular chend 
2. Performed without {kill or genius. e No Ale 15 held Tor pale, where love well named is. 
Wit, as the chief of virtue's friends, | 5 x | _ Silas 
Diſdains to ſerve ignoble ends: | There was never yet philoſopher, cis fo 
| Obſerve what loads of fupid rhimes | That could endure the toothach patiently, 
Oppreſs us in corrupted times. Sabift. However they have writ the He of gods, 


And make a piſh at chance aud ſufferance. StakeFeere 


3. Title; appellation. 


Ford's a knave, and I will aggravate his % ; thou f 
know him tor knave and ae n. . Seen 
The king gave them in his commiſſior the jigje Abel ap. 
pellation which belonged to them. Clarend.n. 
| Q virgin! or what other name you bear 
Above that fyie O more than mortal fan!“ 
Let not an humble ſupplant ſue in vain. Dryden As. 
=  Propitious hear our pray'r, FE, 
Whether the izle of Titan pleale thee more, 
Whoſe purple rays th' Achæmenes adure. Pope's Statis:, 
Unuſual. : 
While his thoughts rhe ling'ring day beguile, 
To gentle Axcite let us turn our F Ws 


* 


"} ahh 


5. A pointed iron uted anciently in writing on tables of wax. 


* thing with a ſharp point, as a giaver; the pin ot 2 


Placing two files or needles of the ſame ſteel, touched 
with the tame loadttone, hen the one is removed but hait 3 
tpan, the other would ſtand like Hercules's pillals. Brown, 
7. The ſtalk which riſes from amid the leaves of a flawer. 

f 331 is the middle prominent part of the flowe t a plant, 
which adheres to the fruit or ſeed: it is utuaily lender and 
long, whence it has its name. Quincy. 
I be figure of the flower- leaves, ſtamina, apices, ale, aud 
ſeed · veſſel. 8 Ach. 
8. STYLE of Court, is properly the practice obſerved by a 

court in its way of proceeding. Ayliffe's Parergen. 
To STYLE. v. 4. [trom the noun. ] To call; to term; to 
name. — 4 . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer they had no mind ſhowid 
| . "ak _ Clarendon 


be ſyled à knight. 


Err not that fo ſhall end 
The ſtrite which thou call'ſt evil, but we fyle 
Ihe ſtrife of glory. 
| Fortune's gifts, my actions 
May tile their own rewards. Denham Soply. 
Whoever backs his tenets with authorities, thinks he ought 
do carry the caule, and is ready to file it impudence in a 
one who ſhall ſtand out. | 2 Lice 
His conduct might have made him fili“ 1 
A father, and the nymph his child. „ Suh 
 STY'PTICK. adj, E fiyptigue, Fr. This is uſually 
written iptick. See STIPTICK. } The fame as altringent; 
but generally expreſſes the moſt efficacious fort of altringrdtsy 
or thoſe which are applied to ſtop hxmorrhages, N40 
| Fruits of trees and ſhrubs contain plilegm, oil, aud an 
eſſential (alt, by which they are ſharp, ſweet, ſour or fad. 
SEE | Arbuthnot on Alien. 
| * A; 99 v. 1. ſ. [Properly fipticity.] The powerof 
ing blood. X a 
| atharticks of mercurials precipitate the viſcidities by their 
| Aypticity, and mix with all animal acids. Lo 
| To Tn 2188 eee Ts ſor e on an an 
By t rge that ffythy” s his hem, 
III Kill thee — e yea, o er and o cr. Shakeſpeare : 
SUA'SIBLE. @dj. {from ſuadeo, Latin.] Ealy to be periuaces 
SUA'SLVE. @dj. [from fuadeo, Latin.] Having power io pet 
ſuade. : oh its 
It had the paſſions in perfect ſubjection; and though 
command over them was but ſuaſive and political, Jet 3 
the force of coaction, and deſpotical. South's = 2 
| M v. adj. [ ſuaſorius, Latin.] Having tendency 50 
uade. ; 
Sua'viry. 1. /. [ ſuavits, French; ſuavitas, Latin. ] 
1. Sweetuels to the ſenſes. a a 
| She deſired them for rarity, pulchritude, and *. 


2. Sweet neſs to the mind. 


. | SUB, in compolition, ſignifies a ſubordinate degtes. ſmall des 


SUBA'CID, adj. [ ſub and acidus, Latin, ] Sour in a 


ce. | es 
The juice of the ſtem is like the chy le in the animal ot 
not ſufficiently concodted by circulation, and 1s Alen. 
ſubacid in all plants. Arbuthrot on 2. 
SUBA'CRID, a [ſub and acrid.] Sharp and. pungent 
{mall degree. er buen 
The green choler of a cow taſted ſweet, bitter ; 
a little pungent, and turned ſyrup of violets gene” 2 
To SUBA'CT. v. 3. I ſabactus, Latin. ] To reduce; an, ba 
| angible bodies have no pleaſure in the col 
endeavour to ſuba? it into.a-more denſe "EF redycing"® 


of a porous or cellular conſtitytior [ 
ing worn down, and 2 h on the otheg. —Waodzmprd, 


SUBA'CTION» 3. /. Lubadut, Latin. J The 40 


Shakeſteare, 


Milton's Paradiſe La,. 


1 


i, 


. 
plant, 
er and 


du BALT E 


ſtate, as of mixing two bodies completely, or beating 
any ching to a very inna powder. | 5 

here are of concoction two periods: the one aſſimilat ion, 
. ablolute converſion and ubaction; the other maturation; 
* f the former is molt conipicuous in living creatures, 
mor there is an abſolute converſion and aſſimilation of 
th nouriſhment into the body, Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
= &N. adj. [ ſubalterne, French. ] Interiour; ſubor- 
Jinate 3 that which in different reſpects 1s both ſuperiour 
Ky interiour. It is uſed in the army of all officers below a 
captain” pad like to have been a duel between two ſubalterne, 
upon a diſpute which ſhould be governor of Portimouth. 


Addiſon. 

Love's ſubalterns, a duteous band, 4 
Like watchmen round their chief — 3 
Fach had his lanthorn in his hand, 1 
And Venus, malk'd, brought up the rear. Prior. 


One, while a ſubalteru officer, was every day complaining | 


avainlt the pride of colonels towards their othcers ; yet after 
b received is commiſſion for a * he confeſled the 
jpirit of colonelſhip was coming fat upon him, and it daily 
mcrealed to his death, | ; S2oift. 
This ſort of univerſal ideas, which may either be conſider- 

ed as a genus or ſpecies, is called ſubaltern. Watts. 
<BALTE RNATE. adj. [ ſubalternus, Latin. ] een, 
Diet. 


sobasrarxokER 1. adj. [ſub and aftringent.) Aſtringent in a 


mall degrer. | | | 
go BBE ADL. F. 1. ſ. [ ſub and beadle.] An under beadlle. 
They ought not to execute thoſe precepts by ſimple meſ- 
fengers, or ſubbeadles, but in their own perſons. _ Aylife. * 


vens. | | 
7 he moſt refined glories of ſubceleſtial excellencies are but 
more faint reſemblances of theſe, Glanwille's Scepfis. 
SUBCHA'NTER. A. J. { ſub and chanter; ſuccentor, Latin. ] 
The deputy of the precentor in a cathedral, 3 | 
SuBCLA'VIAN. adj. | ſub and elavus, Latin.] 


Subclavian is applied to any thing under the armpit orf 


ſhoulder, whether artery, nerve, vein, or muſcle. Quincy. 
The liver, though teated on the right fide, yet, by the u 
avian diviſion, doth equi-diftantly communicate its acti- 
vity unto either arm. . 
T he chyle firſt mixeth with the blood in the ſubclavian 
rein, and enters with it into the heart, where it is very im- 
fectly mixed, there being no mechaniſm nor fermentation 
to convert it into blood, winch is effected by the lungs. 
wn | a Arbuthnot. 


ation. 


ſubordinate or ſecondary conſtel 3 | 
As to the picture of the ſeven ſtars, if thereby be meant 


with what congruity they are deſcribed in a clear n. ht an 
ordinary eye may diſcover. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
SuBCO'NTRARY. adj. [ſub and contrary.) Contrary in an 
inferiour degree. | : 
ſubcontraries; as, lome vine is a tree: ſome vine is not a 
tree, Thele may be both true together, but they can never 
de both falſe. Watts, 
trated after a former contract, 
CER Your claim, and 
I bar it in the intereſt of my wife; 
"Tis ſhe is ſubcontracted to this lord, | 
And I her huſband contradict your banes. Shakeſpeare. 


in. 

SUBDE'ACON. &. ſ. [ ſubdeaconus, Latin. 
In the Romi d 

deacon's ſervant. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


* 1. f. ¶ ſubdecams, Latin. The vicegerent of a 
ne | 


confirmation may be valid, the dean mult join in perſon, and 
not in the perſon of a deputy or ſubdean only. Aylife.” 
SUBDECU'PLE. adj. { ſuband decuptus, Latin.} Containing 
one part of ten. 5, 7 
SWBDERISO'RIOUS. adj. { ſub and deriſor.] Scoffing or ri- 
diculing with tenderneſs and delicacy. 3 
This ſubderiſorious mirth is far from giving any offence 


do us: it is rather a pleaſant condiment of our converſation. 


/ More. 
SUBDITITIOUS. adj. ¶ ſubdititius, Lat.] Put ſecretly in the 


place of ſomething elſe. - | | 

To SUBDIVE RSIFY, . 4. {fb and diverſiſy.] To diver- 
Rien what is already iweriithed. 5 | | 
The ſame wool one man felts into a hat, another weaves 
into cloth, another into arras; and theſe variouſly ſabd:- 
verfified according to the fancy of the artificer. Hale. 

To SU DbiyIp k. vw. a. ( fubdivifger; French; ſub and divide. } 
To divide a part into yer more parts. 988 


In the rite of eight, in tones, there be two beemols, or half 


nes; ſo as if you divide the tones equally, the cight is but 
n whole and «qual notes; and if you ſubdivide that into 
half notes, as in th ſtops of a lute, it maketh the number 
m_ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
When Brutus and Caffius were overthrown, toon aftcr 


tonus and Odtavianus brake and ſubdivided, Bacon. 
Phe glad father glories in his child, 
en he can ſubdivide a fraction. Roſcommon. 


n the progenies of Cham and aphet {warmed into 


Glonies,andthole colonies were ſubdivided into many others, 


% time their deſcendants lott the primitive rites of divine 
ates hip, retaining only the notion of one Deity. Dryden. 
ve SION. . ſ. ¶ ſubdivifion, French; from ſubdivide.] 
Ide act of tubdividmg. 5 

When any of the parts of any idea are farther divided, in 
der to a clear explication of the whole, this is called a ſub- 

2 ! ras, as when a year is divided into months, each month 

Ty: ys, and each day into hours, which may be farther 
11 wicked into minutes and ſeconds. Watts's Logick. 

. parts diſtinguĩſhed by a ſecond diviſion. 
ee can we ſte ſuch a multitude of ſouls caſt under ſo 
hands a ne of miſery, without reflecting on the ab- 


my reaſonable beings: to the glory of one? Addiſon. 
N the decimal table the e e of the cubit, as 

du no and digit, are deduced from the ſhorter cubit. Arbus b. 

E — adj. L ſubdolus, Lat.] Cunning; ſubtle; fly. 

under. v. a. [ ſubduce, ſubduFus, Latin.) 

« To withdraw ; to take away. 


rithmetical operation. i = 
mah Ser Operation of arithmetick, ſubduction: if 


Wany's TRY 
1. The — Sep ſubdqu8.] 
ly whe Divine BY, 


the pleiades, or ſubconſtellation upon the back oi Taurus, 


It two particular propoſitions differ in quality, they are 


=" 225ahahhgs adj. [ ſub and cutaneous.] Lying under | | 
the ſkin. _ - ; 12 


an, 


Nt * ature fail'd in-me, . left ſome 
Or Froof enough ſueh object to ſuſtain; 
Wee e Rag, Paradiſe Lf. | 
To nougn, | ilton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Taras by arithmetical ; 


oe. | 
SUBCELE'STIAL. adj. L ſub and celeſtial. Placed beneath the 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | . 


SUBCONTRA'CTED. part. adj. [ ſub and contracted.] Con- 


church they have a 1 who is the 


Whenever the dean and chapter confirm any act, that ſuch | | 


ot a government that ſacrifices the happineſs of ſo | 


vine Beneficence ſubduRiing that influence, 


— 


which 1t communieated trom the time of their firſt ereation, 
they were Kept in a ſtate of immortality till that moment ot 
the ſubaluetion. | Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
2. Arithmetical fubſtraction. | 
Suppoſe we take the other operation of arithmetick, ſub- 


ductiom: if out of that infinite multitude of antecedent ge- 


nerations we ſhould ſubduct ten, the reſidue mutt be lets by 
ten than it was betore that ſubduZtion, and yet (till the quo- 
tient be infinite. Hale. 
To SUBDUE. v. a. [from ſubdo, or ſubjugo, Latin. 
1. To cruſh; to oppreis; to link; to overpuwer. 
Nothing could have ſabu'd nature 
To ſuch a lownels, but his unkind daughters. Shakeſp. 
Them that role up againſt me, hait thou ſubdued under 
me. . 2 Sam. xxli. 40% 
If aught were worthy to ſubdue 
The tout of man. 
2. To conquer; to reduce under a new dominion. * | 
Be fruitful, and repleniſh the earth, and /ubdrue it. Gen. i. 
Auguſtus Cæſar jabued Egypt to the Roman empire. 


To overcome in battle, and ſubdue 
Nations, and bring home fpoils. Milt 
The Romans ma 


\ 


thote tines the ſtandard of their wit, 


when they ſ/ubduzrd the world. Sprat. | 
3. To tame; to ſubact. | | 
| Nor is't unwholeſome to ſubdae the land 
By often exerciſe; avd where before 2 
You broke the earth, again to plow. May's Virgil. 


SUBDU'EMENT.7. /. | from fubdue.] Conqueſt. A word not 
uled, nor worthy to be uted. | 8 

| I have leen thee, | 5 . 

As hot as Perſcus, ſpur thy Phrygian ſeed, _ 

Bravely deſpiſing tortens and /ubduements, Shakeſpeare. 

SUBDU'ER. 7. /, [tiom ſubdue.) Conquerour; tamer, 

Great god ot m:ght, that reigneth in the mind, 

And all the body to thy hett doit frame; | 
Vo.ictor of gods, ſubducr of mankind, 

Tat doit the lions and fell tygers tame, 


Who can expreſs the glory of thy might? Spenſer. 

3 Their curious eye * . OO. 
Diſcerns their great ſubduer's awful mien 2 

And correſponding features fair. Phillips. | 


Figs are great. ſubduers of acrimony, uſeful in hoarſenets 
and coughs, and extremely emollient. Arbuthnot. 
SUBDU'PLE, adj. { jubduple, Fr. ſub and duplus, Lat.] 
SUBDU'PLICATE, 5 Contaming one part of two. 

As one of thele under pulleys doth abate half of that heavi- 

neſs which the weight hath in itſelf, and cauſe the power to 

be in a /izbduple proportion unto it, ſo two of them do abate 
half of that which remains, and cauſe a ſuhquadruple pro- 
portion, and three a ſubſextuple. Wilkins's Math. Mag. 

The motion generated by the forces in the whole pailage 
of the body or thing through that ſpace, ſhall be in a 2 

pflicate proportion ot the forces. Newton's Opticks. 
SUBJA'CENT. adj. [ ſubjacens, Latin.] Lying under. | 
The ſuperficial parts of rocks and mountains are waſhed 


away by rains, and borne dcn upon the Jubi plains, | 


| |  Woudward. 
To SUBJE'CT. v. a. [ ſubjefus, Latin.] | 
1. To put under. | | Ne Tor 
: he angel led them, direct, and down the cliff as faſt 
To the ſubjeFed plain. „„. 
The medal bears cach form and ame 
In one ſhort view, ſabjected to our eye, 
Gods, emp'rors, heroes, ſages, beauties lie. 
2. To reduce to ſubmiſſion; 
ſubmiſſive. 


Pine 


Shall loſe of juſtre, by ſubjecting rage 


To the cool dictates of experienc'd age. Dryden. 
4. To enſlave; te make obnoxious. _ 55 
I liee on bread like you, feel want like you, 
Taatte grief, need friends, like you : ſubhjected thus, 


I fee thee, in that fatal hour, | 
Subjeed to the viftor's cruel pow'r, _ Ee 
Led hence a ſlave. i Dryden. 
The blind will always be led by thoſe that ſee, or tall into 
the diich: and he is the molt ſubjected, the moſt enſlaved, 
Who is 10 in his underſtanding. | Lies. 
4. To expoſe; to make liable. „„ 

If the veſſels yield, it ſubjes the perſon to all the incon- 
veniencics of an erroneous circulation. Arbuthnot. 
5. To lubmit; to make accountable. 

' God is not bound to ſubject his ways of operation to the 
_ ſcrutiny of our thoughts, and confine himſelf to do nothing 
but what we mult comprehend, | Locle. 
6. To make ſubſervient. f 
SubjeFed to his ſervice angel- wings. 
SUBJECT. adj. [ ſubjefus, Latin. ] 
1. Placed or lituated under. | 
0-2, 4.4 Ph: eaftern towers 
Whoſe height commands, as ſubject, all the vale 
Jo ſee the fight. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creffida. 


2. Living under the dominion of another. 


Milton. 


Eſau was never ſubject to Jacob, but founded a diſtindt 
people and government, and was himſelf prince over them, |. 


| Locke. 
3. Expoſed ; liable; obnoxious. _ | 1 4 
Moſt ſubject is the fatteſt ſoil to weeds; | 
And he the noble image of my youth 
Is overſpread with them. Shakeſpeare. 


All human things are /ubjed to decay, Ys 
And when fate ſummons, monarchs mult obey. Dryden. 
4. Being that on which any action operates, whether intellec- 
tual or material. 


I enter into the ſubje# matter of my diſcourſe. Dryden. | 


SU'BJECT, #./. [ ſujet, French. ] - 2220 
1. One who 1265 e dominion of another.. | 


| Every ſubject's duty is the king's, _ | 
Ne ubjed?'s ſoul is his own, Sap. Henry V. 
Never ſubje# long'd to be a king, . 
As J do long and with to be a /ubjef. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
The ſubje mult obey his prince, becauſe God commands 
human laws require it. . Savwyft, 
Thoſe I call ſubjects which are governed by the ordinary 
laws and magiſtrates of the 33 : Dawes. 
Were ſubjects fo but only by their choice, 
And not from birth did forc'd dominion take, | 
Our prince alone would have the publick voice. Dryden. 
2. That on which any operation either mental or material is 
performed. hs ; 
Now ſpurs and aero they apace, 5 
o gain the timely inn, and near approaches 
The ubje of — watch. hakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
This ſubject for heroick ſong pleas d me. Milton. 
Here he would have us fix our thoughts; nor are * An 
dry a ſubjecꝭ for our contemplation. Decay of Flieg. 
l Saf not venture on ſo nice a ſubject with my _— 
ore. 


it, 


Make choice of a ſubje# beautiful and noble, which being | 


ble of all the graces that colours, and elegance of defign 

2 ſhall afford a perfect art, an ample field of matter 

b concervinſt ebony 
ro | 

thing 52 atlrmed 0 —— | Waits" Logick, 


I. The act of ſubduing. 


Milton. | x 


Peac ham. 


| SUBITA'NEOUS. adj, 


to make ſubordinate; to make | 


Think not, young warriors, your diminiſh'd name 


| How can you fay to me, Tama king? Shakeſp. Rich. Il. | 


" 


© $VUB 


My/real deſign is, that of publifhi you wit pralſes to the 
world; fot upon the ſubje# 2 — ke Sxexyt. 
| + That ig which any thing mheres orexiſts. | T3 
Anger is certainly a kind of baſenefs, as it appea 8 well in 
the weaknels of thute ſubje#s in whom it reigus, children, 
womenfFold tolks, fick folks. Bacore. 
4. [In Grammar. ] The nominative cafe to a verb, is callecby 


_ grammarians the fubjef of the verb. Clarke's Lat. Gram. 
SUBJE'CTION. . /. {from age. 


After the conqueſt of the kingdom and ſubje#ion of the - 
rebels, enquiry was made ho there were that fntiiʒ aguinti 

- the king had 1aved themtelves by flight. e. 
2. [ Stjet:zon, Fr.] The ſtate of being under governitient. 
Becauſe the ſuthjeci ion of the body to the will is by natura 
neceſlity, the ſutyection of the will unto God voluntary; we 
therefore ſtand in need of direction after what tort dur wilk 
and delires may be rightlyconformed to his. Hooker. 
How hard it is new for him to frame himſelf to ſubiection, 
that having once ſet before his eyes the hope of a kingdom, 
hath found encouragement. Spenrjor, 


Both in ſubjection now to ſenſual appetite. Milton. 


on. SUBJE'CTIVE. adj. {trom ſubject.] Relating not to the ob- 


1 ct but the ſubject. | 
Certainty, accorting to the frhools, is diſtinguiſhed into 
objective and ſubjective: objective is when the propoſition 
is certainly true in ittelt z and /ibjedFive, when we are cer- 
tam of the truth of it. alts. 
SUBINGRE'SSION. #./. ¶ ſub and ingreſs, Latin.] Secret 
entrance. . | | 
Tue preſſure of the ambient air is 1 upon the 
acceſſion of the air fucked out; which forceth the neigh- 
1 _ ring air to a ou "men ag of its parts. 124 
0SUBJOIN. v. a. | ſub and jn, French; ſubjunro, Lat. 1 
To add at the end ＋ id er, CI : 
| He makes an excuſe from ignorance; the only thing that 
could take away the fault; namely, that knew not that he 
was the high-prieſt, am! ſubjoins a reaſon, South's Sermons. 
8. { ſubitaneus, Latin. Sudden; haſty. 
To SUBJUGATE. v. a. [ ſubjuguer, Fr. ſubjugo, Lat.] To 
conquer; to ſubdue; to Lring under dominion by force. 
O favrite virgin that hatt warm'd the breaſt, '., 
Whole ſov'reign dictates Fenn the eaſt! Prior. 
He ſuhjugated a king, and called him his vaſſal. Baker, _ 
SUBJUGA'TION. . / Ctrom fubjugire,} The at of ſubdu- 


ing. —— ; of 
F his was the condition of the learned part of the world, 
after their ſubjugation by the Turks. | 3 
SUBEJUNCTION. ». /. {from ſubjunky, Latin.] The itate 
of being ſubjointd ;. the act of tubjoining. 8 
The verb undergoes in Greek a different formation; and 
in dependence upon, or ſulijunction to ſome other verb. C rt e. 
SU'BJUNCTIVE. adj. { jubjunivits, Lat. ſuljonctif, Fr.} 
1. Subjoined to ſomething elſe, OS Ws 
The verb undergoes in Greek a different formation, to 
ſignify the tame intentions as the indicative, yet not abſo- 
lately but relatively to ſome other verb, which is called the 
ſubjuncti ve mood. F Garde. 
SU BLAPSARY, adj, [ ſub and lapſus, Latin.) Done after 
the fall of man. | „ . 
SU RLX TION. 2. ſ. { ſublatio, _— act of taking away, 
n a. ſ. ¶ſuble vo, Latin. ] The att of raiſing 
..O0n 18 . 8 ; ; 95 1 ; 3 
SUBLIMABLE. adj. [from 3 Poſſible to be ſublime, = 
SUBLUMABLENESS. 71, /. | from ſublimable.] Quality of ad- 
mitting ſublimation, ER: — 5 K. 
He obtained another concrete as to taſte and ſmell, and 
eaſy ſublimableneſs, as common ſalt armoniack. Boyle, : 
SU'BLIMATE. 2. . [from ſublime.) - 
1. Any thing raiſed by fire in the retort. © | 
____ Eaquirethemanner of ſubliming, and what metals endure 
fſubliming, and what body the ſublimate makes. Bacon. 
E 8 in the retort, 1 
The particles of mercury uniting with the acid particles 


a 


ticles of ſulphur, cinnabar; : 
To SU'BLIMATE. v. a. from ſublime. ] 
1. To raiſe by the force of chemical tire, | * 
2. Toexalt; to heighten; to elevate. WEI: 

Not only the grols and illiterate ſouls, hut the moſt aerial 
and ſublimated are rather the more proper fuel for an im- 

material fire. Detay & Piety. 
The precepts of Chriſtianity are ſo excelleut and refined, 

and ſo apt to cleanſe and ſublimate the more groſs and tor- 

rupt, as ſhews 'fleth and blood never revealed it 

h Et Decay of Piety, 
SUBLIMA'TION. #./. { ſublimation, Fr. from ſub! _ "XZ 
bf 


Newton's Optic. 


1. A chemical operation which raiſes bodies in the veil 


the force of fire, 23 
Sublimation differs very little from diſtillation, excepting 
that in diſtillarion, only the fluid parts of bodies are railed, 
but in this the ſolid and dry; and that the matter to be di- 
ſtilled may be either ſolid or fluid, but ſublimation is only. 
concerned about ſolid ſubſtances. There is allo another dif- 
ference, name! £ that rareta&tion, which is of very great ule 
in diſtillation, has hardly any room in ſublimation; for the 
ſubſtances which are to be ſublimed being ſolid are ip capable 


of rarefaction; and ſo it is only impulſe that can raiſe hem. 


. incy. 
Separation is wrought by weight, as in the anlernen 7 
liquors, by heat, by precipitation or f579&fion; that is'a 
calling of the ſeveral parts up or down, which is # kind of 
attraftion, -* - Bateri's Natural Hiflory. 
Since oil of ſulphur per campanam is of the ſame nature 
| With oil of vitriol, may it not be inferred that ſulphur is a2 
mixture of volatile and fixed parts ſo ſtrongly cohering by 
attraction, as to aſcend together by ſublimation. » Newton. 
2. Exaltation; elevation; act of heightening or improving. 
She turns n 
Bodies to ſpirits, by ſublimation ſtrange. Dawiti. 
Shall he pretend to religious attainments, who is defective 
and ſhort in moral, which are but the rudiments and firſt 
draught of religion, as religion is the perfection, refinement, 
and ſublimation of morality? _ | 
SUBLUME. adj. [ furblimis, Latin.] 
1. High in place; exalted aloft. .. 

They ſum'd their pens, and Joaring th' air ub, 
With clang deſpis'd the ground. Milton. 

Sublinie on theſe'a tow'r of ſteel is rear'd, 

And dire Titiphone there keeps the ward. 
2. High in excellence; exalted by nature. 
My earthly ſtrained to the height 
In that celeſtial colloquy ſublime. 
Can it be, chat fouls ſublime 
Return to viſit our terreſtrial elime z : 
And that the gen'rous mind releas'd by death, 
Can cover lazy limbs? 
3. High in ſtile or ſentiment ; lofty; grand. 
Eaſy in ſtile, thy work in'ſenſe ublime. 
4. Elevated by joy. 

All yet left of that revolted rout, 
Heuv*n-tall'n, in ſtation ſtood or juſt array, 
Sublime with expe&ation. 

Their hearts were jocund and ſublime, 
Drunk with idolatry, drunk'with wine. 


ph. 


. Milton, 


5. Havghty;-proud.. 


of ſpirit of ſalt compoſe mercury ſublimate, and with te 


He was ſublime, and almoſt tumorous in his looks and 
geſtures. | Wetton. 
SUBLIME, u. J. The grand or lofty ſtile. The ſublime is a 
Galliciſm, but now naturalized. | 
Longinus ſtrengthens all his laws, 1 
And is himſelf the great /ub/zme he draws, Pope. 
The ſublime rites from the nobleneſs ot thoughts, the 
maguiticence of the words, or the harmonious and lively 
turn ot the phraſe; the perfect ſublime ariſes trom all three 
together. ES. Adlliſon. 
To SUBLIME. v. a. [ ſublimer, Fr. from the adjcctive. ] 
1. To raiſe by a chemical fire. 9 7 
Study our manuſcripts, thoſe myriads 
Ot letters, which have paſt twixt thee and me, 
Thence write our annals, and in them leflons be 
To all, whom love's ſubliming fire invades. 
2. To raiſe on high. | 
Although thy trunk be neither large nor ſtrong, 
Nor can tay head, not helpt, itfelt ſublime, 


Donne. 


Yet, like a ſerpent, a tall tree can climb. Denvam,. 
3. Toexalt; to heighten; to improve. 
Flow'rs, and then fruit. 
Man's nouriſhment, by gradual ſcale ſublim dd 
To vital ſp.:its aſpire. Milton. 


The fancies of molt are moved by the inward ſprings of 
the corporeal machine, which even in the moſt ſublimed in- 
tellectuals is dangerouſly influential. Glanwille. 


Art being itrengthened by the knowledge of things, may | 


paſs iuto nature by ſlow degrees, and fo be ſublimed into a 


pus genius which is capable of diſtinguiſhing betwixt the | | 


auties of Nature and that which is low in her. Dryden. * 
Meanly they ſeek the bleſſing to confine, 
And force that ſun but on a part to thine ; 
Which not alone the ſonthern wit ſublimes, 
| But ripens ſpirits in cold northern climes. 
To SUBLIME. v. . To riſe in the chemical 


Pope. 
veſſel by the 
force of fire. | 5 


I'D ticles of (al ammoniac in ſublimation carry up | 8 Taylor. 
e prom "..F 1 fs SUBMIT. 5. 4, {fiamettre; Fr. fubmitte, Latin. . 
1. To let down; to fink. 2 | 


te particles of antimony, which will nor fiblime alone. 
S 55 | Newton's Optichs. 


This ſalt is fixed in a gentle fire, and ſublimes in_a great 5 


one. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
SUuBLIMELY. adv. [from Jon.) Loftily; grandly. 
. his tuſtian's fo /i 5 


| mely bad; 
It is not poetry, but proſe run mad. 8 


AE « I 
SUBLIMITY. 7. /. {from ſublime; ſublimite, French; ſubli- 


mitas, Latin. : | 
1. Height of place; local elevation. 


2. Height of nature; excellence. 


As religion looketh upon him who in majeſty and power 


is infinite, as we ought we account not of it, unleſs we 
eſteem it even according to that very height of excellency 


which our hearts conceive, when divine /ublimity itlelf is | 


rightly confidered.. | 5 Hooker. 
In reſpect of God's incomprehenſible ſublimity and purity, 
this is aſſo true, that God is neither a mind, nor a ſpirit like 
other ſpirits, nor a light ſuch as can be diſcerned. Raleigh. 
3. Loftineſs of ityle or ſentiment. . 
Milton's diſtinguiſhing excellence lies in the ſublimity of 


his thoughts, in the greatneis of which he triumphs over all. 
ts, modern and ancient, Homer only excepted. Addi/. 
 SUBLI'NGUAL. adj. [ ſublingual, French; ſub and lingua, 


the 
Latin. ] Placed under the tongue. | 
Thole ſubliming humours ſhould be intercepted, before 
they mount to the head, by e N pills. Harvey. 
SUBLU'NAR. { adj. { ſublunaire, 
 SU'BLUNARY. 5 
reſtrial; of this world. "Ee 
Dull ſablunary lovers, love, 
. Whole {oul is ſenſe, cannot admit 
Off abience, cauſe it doth remove N 
| Donne. 


The thing which elemented it. TO 
Night meaſur d, with her ſhadowy cone, ; 
Half way up hill this vaſt ſub/unar vault. Milton. 


Through ſeas of knowledge we our courſe advance, 
Diſcov'ring.ſtill new worlds of ignorance 
And theſe 8 make us all confeſs 
That ſublunary ſcience is but guels. 

The celeſtial Bodies above the moon being not ſubje&t to 
chance, remained in perpetual order, while all things ſublu- 
nary are ſubject to change. Drydeu's Dujrejnoy. 
Ovid had warn'd her to beware = 
Of ftrolling gods, whoſe uſual trade is, 
Under pretence of taking air, | 
To ee up ſublunary ladies. 5 
SU'BMARINE. adj. { jub and mare. ] Lying or acting under 
the ſea. 5 | I | 
This contrivance may ſeem difficult, becauſe theſe /#b- 
marine navigators will want winds and tides for motion, 
and the ſight of the heavens for direction. . Wilkins. 
Not ly the herbaceous and woody ſubmarine plants, 
but alſo the lithophyta affect this manner of growing, as I 
obſerved in corals. Ray on the Creation. 
To SUBME'RGE. v. a. [. /ubmerger, Fr, jubmergo, Latin. ] 
Jo drown; to put under water. | | 

So half my Egypt were ſubmerg'd and made 

A ciſtern for ſcal'd ſnakes. Shakeſp. Auth. and Cleopat, 
SUBME'gSION. 2. /. [ ſubmerjion, Fr. from ſubmerſus, Lat] 
The act of drowning; ſtate of being drowned. 


The great Atlantick iſland is mentioned in Plato's Ti. 


mzus, almoſt contiguous to the weſtern parts of Spain and 


Africa, yet wholly ſwallowed up by that ocean: which, if 


true, might afford a paſlage from Africa to America by land 
before that ſubmer/ion. Hale's Origination of Mankind. 
To SUBMINISTER. 8 a. | ſubmiuiſiro, aca, 
o SUBMINISTRATE.\ ply; to afford. A wor 
_ mule. 3 | | 
Some things have been diſcovered, not only by the in- 


not much 


1 of mankind, but even the inieriour animals have ſub-. 


miniſired unto man the invention of many things, natural, 
artificial, and medicinal. . Hale's Original of Mankind. 
Nothing ſubminiſirates apter matter to be converted into 
peſtilent eee than ſtcams of naſty folks. Harvey. 
To SUBMI'NISTER. v. #, To ſubſerve. 

Our paſſions, as fire and water, are good ſervants, but 
bad malters, and ſubminifter to the beſt and worlt of pur- 
poles. Eſtrauge. 

SUBMI'SS. adj. { from ſubmiſſus, Lat.] Humble; tubmiſlive ; 
obſequious. 5 | 
King James, mollified by the biſhop's ſub-iſs and elo- 
quent —.— wrote back, that though he were in part 
moved by his letters, yet he ſhould not be fully ſatisfied ex- 
_ cept he ſpake with him. Bacin's Henry VII. 
Nearer his preſence, Adam, though not aw'd, 
Yet with fubmiſs approach, and reverence meek, 
As to a ſuperior nature, bowed low, Milton's Par. Loft. 
; Rejoicing, but with awe, | 
In adoration at his feet I fell 
Submiſs : he read me. : Milton. 
SUBMI'SSION, . f. [ ſourniffion, Fr. from ſubmiſſus, Latin, ] 
x. Delivery of himſelt to the power of another. 
Submiſſion, Dauphin! tis a mere French word, 
We Engliſh warriors wot not what it means. Shakeſp. 
2. Acknowledgment of interiority or dependance ; humble or 
ſuppliant behaviour. 8 
In all ſubmiſſion and humility, 


York doth preſei t himſelf unto your highneſs. Shakeſd. 


4 . 


r. ſub and luna, Latin. 
Situated beneath the moon; earthly; ter- 


To ſup- 


* 


. I concave, and geometrically taken its ſubodtawve, the congius, 
Denham. | 


| pint for its ſubs&ave, | 
I SUBOR DIN AC. 1 . [from ſubordinale.) Subordinac 
| SUBORDINANCY.{ i 

Saut. 


; 


4. Obſequiouſneis; relignation; obedience, 


| 8 Awak' ning, thus to 


Great prince, by that ion you'll gain more 
Than e'er your haughty ccurage won before. Halifax. 
3, Acknowledgment of a {ault; couteflion of errour. 
Be not as ext eme in ubm Mon, as in offence, Shakeſp. 


No duty in rehgion is more juſtly required by God Al- 
mighty than a perfect nion to his will in all things. 
5 | emple. 
SUBMI'SSIVE, adj. | ſubmiſſus, Lat.] Humble; teſtitying 
ſubmiſſion or interionity, | 
On what /ub-miave meſſage art thou ſent ? Shakeſpeare. 
Her at his teet ſubmiſtve in diſtreſs | 


He thus with peacetul words uprais'd; Milton. 
Sudden from the golden throne, 1 
With a /ubmifive ep I haſted down; 
Theglowing garland from my hair I took, 15 
rior. 


Love in my heart, obedience in my look. 
SUBMI'SSIVELY. adv. (from Ae. Humbly; with 
confeſſion of inferiority, | 
| f The goddeſs, 
Soft in her tone, /ubmively replies. Dryden's Aneid. 
pPßpecch ev'n there 2 withdraws 7 
From rights of ſubjects, and the poor man's cauſe; {| 
Then pompous tilence reigns, and ſtills the noiſy laws. 


| | | Pope. 
SUBMI'SSIVENESS. 7. 6 [from ſubmifive.] Humility; con- 
feſſion of fault, or inferiority. F 
If thou fin in wine and wantonneſs, .) 
Boalt not thereof, nor make thy ſhame thy glory; 
Frailty gets pardon by ſubmiſtotheſs, 
Hut he that boaſts, ſhuts that out of his ſtory: 
_ He makes flat war with God, and doth defy, 
With his poor clo of earth, the {pacious ſky. 
SUBMI'SSLY., adv. 
miſſion. | * | 
Humility conſiſts, not in wearing mean cloaths, and go- 
ng lottly and ſubmrſsly, but in hearty mean opinion of thy 
ſelf. | 2 


Herbert. | 


Sometimes the hill ſubmits itſelf a while 9 5 
In fmall deſcents, which do its height beguile, 
And ſometimes mounts, but ſo as 3 play, 
Whole riſe not hinders, but makes ſhort our way. . 
1 _ „5 Dryden. 
55 Neptune ſtood, ; 
With all his hoſts of waters at command, | 
Beneath them to ſubmit th* officious flood, „ 
And with his trident ſhov'd them off the fand. Dryden. 
2. To ſubject; to reſign without reſiſtance to authority. 
Return to thy miſtreſs, and /ubzz17 thylelt under her hands. 
3 5 5 Gen. xvi. 9. 
Will ye ſubmit your neck, and chuſe to bend 
The tupple knee? Eg 
3. To leave to diſcretion; to refer to judgment. 


Whether the condition of the clergy de able to bear a 


heavy burden, is ſubmitted to the houſe. Saot. 
To SUBMIT, wv. 4. To be lubje&; to acquieſce in the au- 
thority of another; to yield, = 35 | 
3 To thy huſband's will l 5 3 
Thine ſhall ſabmit: he over thee ſhall rule. Milton. 
Our religion requires from us, not only to forego plea- 
e but to ſubmit to pain, affliction, dilgrace, and even 
eatn, 8 h : | 
SUBMU'LTIPLE. z. J. A-ſubmultiple number or quantity 
is that which is contained in another number, a certain 
number ot times exactly: thus 3 is ſubmultiple of 21, as 
being contained in it ſeven times exactly. Harris. 


| SUBOCTA'vE.. 9k [45 and cctavus, Lat. and ofuple.] | 
| SUBOCTU'PLE, 8 
As one of thele under puileys abates half of that heavi- 


Containing one part of eight, 


nels of the weight, and caules the power to be in a ſubdu- 
ple propoꝛ tion, ſo two of them abate half of that which re- 
mains, and caule a ſubquadruple proportion, three a ſub- 
ſextuple, four a ſuboctuple. Wilkins's Mathematical Magich. 
Had they erected the cube of a foot for their principal 


tron. the cube of half a foot, they would have divided the 
congius into eight parts, each of which would have been 
regularly the cube of a quarter foot, their well-known 
palm: this is the courſe taken for our gallen, which has the; 
| Aroutnot cu Coins: 
is the proper and analogical word, 
1. The ſtate of being ſubject. PO ER 
Puriving the imagination through all its extravagancies, 
is no improper method of correcting, and bringing it to act 
in ſubordinacy to reaſon. a 
2. Series of lubordination. . 
The ſubordinancy of the government changing hands ſo 


often, makes an unſteddineis in the purtuit of the publick 


intereſts. c 8 Temple. 
SUBO'RDINATE. adj. [ ſub and ordinatus, Latin.] ; 
1. Inferiour in order; in nature; in wage? dg power. 

It was ſubordinate, not enſlaved to the underſtanding; 


not as a ſervant to a maſter, but as a queen to her king, 
who acknowledges a ſubjection, and yer retains a majeſty. | 


: 5 8 South's Sermons. 
Whether dark preſages of the night proceed from any 
latent power of the foul, during her abltraction, or from any 
operation of ſubordinate ſpirits, has been a diſpute. Adiliſol. 
2. Deſcending in a regular leries. | 
The two armies were aſſigned to the leading of two ge- 
nerals, rather courtiers than martial men, yet aſſiſted with 
_ ſubordinate commanders of great experience. Bacon. 
His next Lu e 
im in ſecret ſpake. Milton. 
Tbeſe carry ſuch plain characters of diſagreement or ath- 
nity, that the ſeveral kinds and ſubordinate ſpecies of each 
are eaſily diſtinguiſhed. Woodward. 
To SUBO'RDINATE, vv. a. [ſub and ordino, Latin.) To 
range under another. Not in uſe, but proper and elegant. 
If Ihave F e picture and ſculptute to architecture 
as their miſtreſs, to there are other inferior arts ſubordinate 
to them. Ne! | x Watton. 
SUBO'RDINATELY. adv. [from ſubordinate. In a 
regularly deſcending. | 
It being the highelt ſtep of ill, to which all others ſuboy-_ 
dinately tend, one would think it could be capable of no 
improvement. Decay of Piety. 
SEDIKSL BAK. n. .. [ ſubordination, Fr. from ſubor- 
nate. E 
1. The 125 of being inferior to another. 
Nor can a council national decide, 
But with Jubordination to her guide. 
2. A ſeries regularly deſcending, | | 
It we would ſuppoſe a miniſtry, where every ſingle perſon 
was of diſtinguiſhed piety, and all great officers of ſtate and 
law diligent in chuſing perſons, who in their ſeveral ſubor- 
dinations would be obliged ta follow the examples of their 
ſuperiors, the empire of irreligion would be ſoon deſtroyed. 


| Swift. 
To SUB'ORN. wv. a. [ ſuborner, Fr. 22 Latin.} N 
1. To procure privately ; to procure by ecret colluſion. 
His judges were the felt. men by whom his accuſes 
were ſuborned. Hooker. 


Dryden. | 


[from ſubmiſi.] Humbly; with ſub- | 


| SUBQUINTU'PLE, adj. Lſub and guintuple.] Con 


Milian. 


Rogers's Sermons. | 


Spectator. 


{eries |. 


Or elſe thou art ſuborn'd againk his 

Ir. hateful practice. 6; 
RKReaſon may meet 

Some ſpecious object, by the toe ſuborn 45 


honour 
Shakeppebre 


| And fall into deception, 


His artful boſum heaves diſſembled 1 Mala. 
And tears ſuborn'd tall dropping front N 
2. To procure by indirect means. eyes. Pri. 
Thoſe who by lag ing 
ole w v ling'ring ſickneſs ] ir he 
And thoſe who b 22 ſuborn dei heir breath | 
SUBORNa'TION. . J. ¶ ſubornation, Fr; from furs, 
crime of procuring any to do a bad action. '1 The 
a Thomas ear} o Detmond was, through falſe / 
Hon of the queen of Edward IV. brought to bb e. 
Tredagh moſt unjuſtly. Spenſer 15500 at 
You ſet the crown Yn 
Upon the head of this forgetful man, | 
And for his ſake wear the deteſted blot 
Ot murd'rous ſubornation, 
SY "3 OE ' Shake : 8 
The fear of puniſhment in this life lf pete Hem by 
-_ —_ ſince TR of the blackeſt often prove = = 
eps to Iavour; ſuc ingratitude, hy Var ogy 
N 7 ee as ingratitude, hy pocrily, ache, 
SUBORNER. 2. /. {| ſuborneur, Fr. fr | IIS 
procures a bad 4 n to be done. ee One — 
SUBPOE'NA. 1. J. [ſub and pane, Latin.] A wr 


| 2 It co 
manding attendance in a court under a penalty, "0 


| SUBQUADRUPLE. adj. | fub and quadruple, ] Containing 


one part of four. | 
As one theſe under pulleys abates half of that heat 
the weight hath in itſelf, and cauſes the power to 2 
tubduplc- proportion unto it, ſo two of them abate half f 
that which remaias, and cauſe a Jubguodruple propor: af 
Va | Wilkins's Mathenatual Maag. 
part of five. | e 
If unto the lower pulley there were added another, 
the power would be unto the weight in a }ubquintuple 
portion, | Wilkins s Mathematical Mus 
SUBRE'CTOR. A. .. [ ſub and rector.] Therect BD 
He was cholen rector ct the college. 2 
SUBRE'PTION, 3 J. fubreption, Fr. ſabregtut, Lat. ] The 
3 of obtaining a tour by ſurprize or unfair repicient. 
| 10n. 9 | . 12 
SUBREPTITIOUS. ad). | /urreptice, Fr. furreptitine "Yo 1] 
7 a cages obtained trom a laperior, by concenling TIE. 
truth, which, if known, would have preventcd.the ml. 


| | | 51 
To SUBSORTBE. v. a. [ fouſcrire, Fr. ſubſerits, Lain in 
5 To give cuntert to, by underwriting the hne. 
They united by Subjeriving a covenant, which they pre- 
tended io be no otucr than nad been fubjcribed in the tn 
ot King Junes, and that his Majelty huntelt had ul cri. 
it; by wiuch impotition people of all deprees nga td then 
ſelves in it. | | | Clarenien 
— The reader ſees the names of thoſe perions by whom ohis 
letter is ſubſeribed. 2 | Add 
2. To atteſt by writing the name. 1 
I heir particular teſtimony ought to be better credited, than 
ſome other ſubſcribed with an hundred hands. Wiugifte, 
15 15 „ to limit. Not uſed. 5 
The king gene to night! /ubſcrib'd his pow'r!. 
Conhn'd to exhibition!” all 72 5 Fon 
To SUBSCRIBE. v. 24. e 
1. To give conſent. „ 
Otis, with whoſe hand the Nicene creed was ſet down, 
and tramed for the whole. Chriſtian world to ſul ſcribe unte, 
ſo far yielded in the end, as even with the {anc hand to rat ty 
the Arians confeſſion. | Hater. 
Adviſe thee what is to be done, | 
And we will ail ſubſeribe to thy advice Shakeſteare. 
If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that ſtern time, 
Thou ſhould'ſt have ſaid, Go perter, turn the key, 
All crucls elle ſabſcrib'd. Shakejpearc's King Lear, 
So lpake much humbled Eve; but fate 
Scribd not: nature fult gave ſigns, imprefs'd 
„On bird, beaſt, air. iilton's Paradiſe Lab. 
2.10 promite a ſtipulated ſum for the promotion ct day ua- 
_ dertaking, | | | | 
| DOUBSCRI BER. 2. /. [from fubſcriptio, Latin. 
1. One who ſubſcribes. | | | 


then 


or's een. 


2. One who contributes to any undertaking. © 
| Let a pamphlet come out upon a demand in a proper © 


juncture, every ore ot the party who can {pate a ſhilling 
tall be a ſwbſcriber, „ Suff. 
SUBSCRIPTION. 2. /. [from ſubſcriptio, Latin. ] 
5 Any thing underwritten. | 25 
Ihe man aſked, are ye Chriſtians? We anſwered we wen; 
fearing the leis becaule of the crois we had fern in the 
ſul ſcriptiou. | N Pain, 
2. Conſent or atteſtation given by underwriting the name. 
3. The act or ttate of contributing to any undertaking. 
The work he ply'd; 


Stocks and ſubjcriptions pour on ev'ry fide. Pope. 
Soutn-lca ſub{cr;Þ!7ons take who pleaſe, | 
Leave me but liberty. Pot. 


4. Submiſſion; obedience, Not in uſe. 
; I ta« not you, you elements, with unkindnels; 
I never gave you kingdom, call'd you children; 
You owe me no ſubſcription. Shakeſpeare's King Lear 
SUBSECTION. 2. / [ub and ſeckio, Latin.] A fuld vn 
ot a larger leQion into a lefler. A ſection ot a ſection. Did. 
SU'BSEQUENCE. 2. /. | from ſubſequor, Latin. J The 
of tohowing; not precedence. 8 

By this faculty we can take notice of the order of pe: 

cedence and ſubſequence in which they are paſt. a 
SUBSE'CUTIVE, adj. {from fubſequor.) Following u. 
SUBSEPTU'PLE, — / 4b and /eþptuplus, Latin. Con 

ing one of teven parts. ver. then 

If unto this lower pully there were added anot: Oy 
the power would be unto the 8 in a fu | 

roportion; it a third, a ſubſeptuple. = 

SUBSEQUENT . adj. Led, Fr. ſubſequen', _ 
This word is improperly pronounced long in 1 ug. 
{yllable by Shakeſpeare. ]. Following in train; not piece 

In ſuch indexes, although tmall pricks 

To their ſubſequent volumes, there is teen 

The baby figure of the giant mas ud Creſt 

Of things to come, at large. Shakeſp. Troil. 4 recedent 

boa ſubſequent words come on betore dne Þ 2 
vaniſh. | 
Why does each conſenting ſign 

With prudent harmony combine 

In turns to move, and ſubſequent appear 

Jo gird the globe and regulate the year? * 

This article is introduced as ſubſequent 10 ig the ut- 
Muniter, made about 1648, when England was Suit. 
molt contuſion. | Not ſo 3598 

SUBSE'QUENTLY. adv. {from ſubſequent.) No 

before ; ſo as to follow in train. -Jentally,99 

To men in governing moſt things fall outacer ceivedends3 
come not into any compliance with their w_— to ttrike in 
but they are forced to comply He Js ter apple 
with things as they fall out, by poſtliminious &'; Sera 


ond wretch, thou know ſt not what tl. ou ſpeak it, 


tions of tle n to their purpoles, Hut % 
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suBSE RVE. v. a. [ ſubſervio, Latin. ] To ſerve in ſub. 
6 


nation; to ſerve inſtrumentally. 
diesen; Not made to rule, 


Bat to ſablerve where wiſdom bears command. Milton, | 


; cater credit to know the ways of captivating na- 

J und making her ſubſerve our purpoſes, than to have 
a all the intrigues of policy, _ Glanville, 
The memory hath no ſpecial part of the brain devoted to 
on ſervice, but uſes all thole parts which ſubſerve our 
4 (ations, AS well as our thinking powers. Mal. ' 
ER VIENCE- 1505 from ſubſerve.] Inſtrumental. fit- 

osskavikNcx. nels or ule. ; 

Wicked ſpirits may by their cunnin 


5 1 * cannot look upon the body, wherein appears ſo much 


ſtnels, ule, and ſubſervViency to infinite functions, Wy ol | 


— as the effect of contrivance. . 
* rn is an immediate and agil ſubſerwience of the 18 
to the empire of the ſoul.  Hale's Origin f Mankind. 

There is a regular ſubordination and ſubſervrency among 
all the parts to beneficial ends, Cheyne's Philoſophical Princ. 


sussk KVIENT. adj. ¶ ſulſerwiens, Latin. ] Subordinate; in- 


tally uſetul. . ; 
elend ere and common heathens believed one God, to 


vhom all things are referred; but under this God they wor- 


hipped many inferior and ſubſer vient gods. Stuling fleet. 
Pele glia of creatures are ſubſervient one to another, 
and the moit of them ſerviceable to man. Ray. 


While awake, we feel none of thoſe motions continually | 


made in the diſpoſal of the corporeal principles ſubſerwient 
herein. ; | eee 
Senſe is ſubſer vient unto fancy, fancy unto intellect. Crenv. 
We are not to conlider the world as the body of God; he 
is an unitorm being, void of organs, members or parts, and 


they are his creatures ſubordinate to him, and /ubſerwient to 


his will. | Newton's Optichs, 
Moſt criticks, fond of ſome ſubſer vient art, 
Still make the whole depend upon a part; 
They talk of principles, but notions prize, : 
And all to one lov'd folly ſacrifice. Pespe. 
gusskxTU LE. adj. [ ſub and ſextuplus, Latin. ] Containing 
one part of fix. EEE 3 


Obe of theſe under pullies abates half of that heavineſs the | | 


weight hath, and cauſes the power to be in a ſubduple pro- 


portion unto. it, two of them a ane ee e orc | 
athematical Magick. | 


_ ubſextuple. Wilkins's 

78088 BK. 3 n. [ ſubſido, Lat.] To link; to tend down- 

wh He ſhook the ſacred honours of his head 
With terror trembled heav*ns ſuo/ding hill 


And from his ſhaken curls ambroſial dews diſtill. | Dry. | 


Now Jove ſuſpends his golden ſcales in air, 
Weighs the men's wits againſt the lady's hair; 
The doubtful beam long nods from fide to fide: _ 
At length the wits mount up, the hairs ſub/ide. ; Pope. 

SUBSIDENCE. TA. /. [from ſubyide.] The act ot linking; ten- 
SUBSI'DENCY. 5 ency downward. L 
This gradual fubfidency of the abyſs would take up a con- 
ſiderable time. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

This miſcellany of bodies being determined to ſubſidence 


merely by their different ſpecifick gravities, all thoſe which | 
- had the ſame gravity ſublided at the ſarhe time. Woodward. | 
By the alternate motion of thoſe air-bladders, whoſe ſur- 


faces are by turns freed from mutual contact, and by a ſud- 
den ſubſidence meet again by the ingreſs and egrels of the air, 
+ the liquour is ſtill farther attenuated. Arbuthnot. 
S$UBSI'DIARY. adj. | ſubſidiaire, Fr 


.] Aſſiſtant; brought in aid. 


ary gall. | . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
SUBSIDY. n. ſ. { ſubſide, Fr. ſubſidium, Latin.) Aid, com- 
monly ſuch as is given in money. © . 
They adviſed the king to ſend ſpe 1 aids, and with much 
Alacrity granted a great rate of ſub/idy. Bacon. 
8 15 all the ſubſidy the preſent age can raiſe. Dryden. 
Itis a celebrated notion of a patriot, that a houſe of com- 
« mons ſhould never grant tuch /ub/idies as give no pain to the 
people, leſt the nation thould acquieice under a burden they 
did not feel. Ad.liſau. 
To SUBSI'GN. v. a. [ ſubſigno, Latin.] To ſign under. 
Neither have they teen any deed before the conqueſt, but 
ſubſigned with crofles and tingle names without ſurnames. 


; | | Camden. 
To SUBSIST. v. u. [ ſubfifter, Fr. ſub/ifto, Latin.} 
1, To continue; to retain the preſent ſtate or condition. 
Firm we ſub/;ft, but poſlible to twerve. - Milton. 
The very foundation was removed, and it was a moral im- 
pollibility that the republick could ſuhſiſt any longer. Swifr. 
2. To have means of living; to be maintained. 
He ſhone to powertully.upon me, that like the heat of a 


Ruſſian ſummer, he ripened the fruits of poetry in a cold 


climate; and gave me wherewithal to fh in the long win- 
ter which ſucceeded. - "oO © ryan. 


Let us remember thoſe that want neceflaries, as we our- 


| Fives (hould have defired to be remembered, had it been our 
tad lot to ſubhſiſ on other mens charity. Atterbury. 
3. Toinhete; to have exiſtencſe. e 
- Thoughthe general natures of theſe qualities are ſufficient- 
ly diſtant trom one another, yet when they come to ſub//t in 
particulars, and to be clothed with ſeveral accidents, then 
dhe difcernment is not ſo ealy. 
12 Subſiftency. u. ſ. | ſub/itance, French, trom 
ubjift, e 8 ob 5 
I, Real bein » 5 - | 
The fieth, and the conjunction of the fleſh with God be- 
Fan both at one inſtant, his making and taking to himſelf our 


«lh was but one act; ſo that in Chriſt there is no perſonal | 


ence but one, and that from everlaſting. 
We know as little how the union is diſſolved, that is the 
chain of theſe diſtering ſeb/iftencies that compound us, as how 
n firit commenced, * 
| Not only the things had ſub/ifence, but the very images were 
 lome creatures exiſting. Stilling fleet. 
2. Competence; means of 1 life. > 
1s Viceroy could only propoſe to himſelf a comfortable 
Sünden out of the — — of his province. Addiſon. 
doßsks r ENT. adj. [ ee, Latin. ] Having real being. 
uch as deny ſpirits ſuhiſtent without bodies, will withdif- 
ty athirm the {eparate exiſtence of their own. Brown. 
| Theſe qualities are not Jubſiftent in thoſe bodies, but are 
$09. nons of fancy begotten in ſomething elſe. Bentley. 
g STANCE. =. /. [ ſubſtance, Fr, ſubſtantia, Latin. 
, has 18 3 ſomething exiſting; ſomething of which we can ſay 
« vince then the ſoul works by herſelf alone, 
rings not from ſenſe, nor humours well agreeing, 
8 Wo nature is peculiar, and her on; 


is a ſubſtance, and a perfect being. Davies. 
W e p The ſtrength of gods, 2 
2, Thack this empyreal fibftance cannot fail. Milton. 
| at which ſupports accidents. 


t creatures there inhabit, of what mould, 


And ſubflance. Milton. 


5 being is conſidered as ſubſiſtin in and by itſelf, and 


it is called a ſubſtance; or it ſublitts in and by another, 


| then it is called a mode or manner of being. Watts. 


carry farther in a | 
ſeming contederacy or ubſerwviency to the deſigns 1 a ol | 


ſubſdiarius, Latin, tgom | 
Bitter ſubſtances burn the blood, and are a ſort of ſubſi- | 


2 


South's Sermons. 


Hooker. 


Glanville. | 


8 UB 
3. The tential part. E 


confining ourſelves to ſerupulous exadtuels in form. Digby. 
This edition is the ſame in ſufſtance with the Latin. 


; Darm. 
They are the bet epitomes, and let you ſee with one calt 
of the eye the ſubfance of a hundred pages. ddiſon. 


4. Something real, not imaginary z ſomething ſolid, not empty. 
| Shadows to night 
Have ſtruck more terror to the foul of Richard, 
Than can the ſubfance of ten thoutand ſoldiers 
Arm'd in proof, and led by ſhallow Richard. 
He the future evil ſhall no lets 6 | 
In apprehenſion than in ſubſtance feel. 
Heroick virtue did his actions guide, ; 
And he the ſubfance, not th' appearance choſe :_ 
To relcue one tuch triend he took more pride, 
Than to deſtroy whole thouſands of ſuch toes. 
5. Body; corporeal nature, 
etween the parts of opake and coloured bodies are many 
10 aces, either einpty or repleniſhed with mediums of other 
denſities; as water between the tinging corpuicles wherewith 
any liquor is impregnated, air between the aqueous globules 
that conſtitute clouds or miſts, and for the moſt part ſpaces 
void of both air and water; but yet perhaps not wholly void 
of all ſubſtance between the parts ot hard bodies. Newton. 
The qualities of plants are more various than thoſe of ani- 
mal ſubſtances. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
6, Wealth; means of life. wh | 
He hath eaten me out of houſe and home, and hath 
put all my ſubfance into that fat belly of his, but I will have 
tome of it out again. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
We are deſtroying many thouſand lives, and exhauſtin 
our ſubſtance, but not tor our own intereſt. Swift, 
SUBSTANTIAL, adj. ¶ ſulbſtantielle, Fr. trom ſubſtance.] 
1. Real; actually exiſting. OR 
If this atheiſt would have his chance to be a real and ſub- 
fantial agent, he is more itupid than the vulgar. Bentley. 
2. True; ſolid; real; not merely ſeeming. _ 
O O bleſſed! bleſled night! 1 afraid, | 


Shakeſp. 


Dryden. 


2 


Being in night, all this is but a dream; 1 . 
Too flattering tweet to be ſuhflantial. Shakeſpeare. 
= To give thee being, 1 ient | : SE 
Out of my ſide to thee, neareſt my heart, 
Subftantial life, - 

It happineſs be eee goods 5 | 
Not fram'd of accidents, nor ſubject to them, 
Terr'd to ſeek it in a blind revenge. 
Time, as a river, hath brought down to us what is more 
light and ſuperficial, while things more ſolid and ſubſtantial 
have been immer ſed. Ts 0 Glanville. 
The difference betwixt the empty vanity of oltentation, 
and the ſubſtantial ornaments of virtue. L' Eftrange. 


Milton, 


laſting and ſab/tantial philotophy. Woodward. 
lect on the cenſures and applauſes of the multitude. 
neg or rays 
ow ſhine theſe planets with ſubſtantial rays ? 
Does innate luſtre gild their meaſur'd days? Prior. 
The ſun appears flat like a plate of filver, the moon as big 
as the ſun, and the rainbow a large ſubſtantial arch in the 
_ tky, all which are groſs falſnoods. Matis. 
4. Strong; ſtout; bulky. Ma: 54 8 
| . Subflantial doors, . HE Fro ey 
Croſs-barr'd and bolted fait, fear no aſſault. Milton. 
5. Reſponhble; moderately wealthy. | 
rials of crimes and titles of right ſhall be made by ver- 
dict of a jury, cholen out of the honeſt and moſt ſubflantial 
| freeholders. — : Spenſer on Ireland. 
The merchants, and ſubſtantial citizens, cannot make up 


3. C real ; material. 


SUBSTA'NTIALS. 2. /. [ Without ſingular.] Eſſential parts. 
Although a cuſtoin introduced againſt the ſubſtantiali of 

an appeal be not valid, as that it ſnould not be appealed to a 
ſuperior, but to an interior judge, yet a cuſtom may be intro- 
duced againſt the accidentals of an appeal. Ayliffe's Parerg. 

SUBSTANTIA'LITY. 2. /. {from ſubſtantial.) . 

1. The ſtate of real exiſtence. ED: 

2. Corporeity ; materiality. FF. 

Body cannot act on any thing but by motion; motion can- 

not be received but by quantity and matter: the ſoul is a 

ſtranger to ſuch groſs al ſantialih, and owns nothing of 
OTE Glan ville Scepſis. 

SUBSTANTIALLVY. adv. [from ſubſtantial.] 

1. In manner of a ſubſtance; with reality of exiſtence. 


2. Strongly; ſolidly. 

| Having 10 ſb/tantially provided for the North, they pro- 
- miſed themſelves they fond end the war that Summer. 
F Clarendon. 
3. Truly; folidly; really; with fixed purpoſe. 


The laws of this religion would make men, if they would 


and temperare. 4 
4. With competent wealth. - RE Pe ds 
SUBSTA'NTIALNESS. ” [from ſubſtantial.] 
1. The ſtate of being ſubſtantial. a 
2. Firmneſs; ſtrength; 


wer of holding or laſting. 


theſe ſound other than moſt full of 1weetnels? Camden. 

In degree of ſubſtantialneſi next above the dorique, ſuſtain- 
ing the third, and adorning the ſecond ſtory. Wotton. 
exiſt. 
to the act itlelt already ſubſtantiated. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

SU'BSTANTIVE. u. J. 1 | 
A noun betokening the thing, not a quality. 

Claudian perpetually clofes his ſenſe at the end of a verſe, 
commonly called golden, or two /ubftartives and two adjec- 
tives with a verb betwixt them. 

SUBSTA'NTIVE. adj, Fg capt Latin.) 
1. Solid; depending only on itlelt. Not in uſe. 

He conſidered how ſufficient and ſubfartive this land was 

to maintain itſelf, without any aid of the foreigner. 
2. Betokening exiſtence. 


dious. Arbulbnot. 
To SU'BSTITUTE. v. a. ¶ ſubſlituer, Fr. ſubſtitutus, from ſub 
and flatuo, Latin.] To put in the place ot another. 
In the original deſigns of ſpeaking, a man can ſubſtitute 
none for them that can equally conduce to his honour. 


You've taken up, 


. — $7 EY a . | 
It will ſerve our turn to comprehend the ſubfante, without | 


SUBSU'LTIVE. 


Denham. | 


+ Obſervations are the only ture grounds whereon to build a | 


A A folid and ſubſtantial greatnels of ſoul looks down with | 


 SUBTERFLU'ENT. Z adj. | ſubterfluo, Latin.) Running . 
SUBTERFLU'OUS, 8 1725 $440 
| SUBTERFU'GE. n. /. [ ſubterfuge, Fr. ſubter and fugio, Lat.] 


more than a hundred thoutand families. Addiſon on the War. | 


 SU'BTERRANEOUS. 


In him his Father ſhone ſubſtantially expreſs d. Milton ; | 


truly obſerve them, ſubſlantially religious towards God, chulte | 
5 e Tilloſſon.. 


When ſubſtantialneſs combineth with delighttulneſs, ful- 
neſs with tineneſs, how can the language which conſiſteth of 


To SUBSTA'NTIATE, v. a. [from ſubſtance.) To make to | 
The accidental of any act is ſaid to be whatever advenes 


bftantif, Fr. ſubflantroum, Latin, ] 
Dryden. 


bOne is obliged to join many particulars in one propoſition, | 
becaule the repetition of the ſubſtantive verb would be te- 


Government of the Tongue, 
gh If a ſwarthy tongue | 
Is underneath his humid palate hung, 
Reject him and ſubſtitute another. — Dryden. 
Some few: verſes are inſerted or ſubſtituted in the room of 
others. ; . : Congreve. 
SU'BSTITUTE. po [ ſubſtitut, Fr. trom the verb.] One placed 
by. another to act with delegated power. 
Were you ſworn to the duke, or to the deputy? 7 
— O * and his ſubſtitutes, Shakeſpeare. | 


Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 


The ſubjects of his ſubſtitute, my tather, 


And here upſwarm'd them. - | Shakeſpeare's Fehr} Iv. 
Haſt thou not made me here thy ſubjtitute, - | 
And thele inferior far beneath me let? Milton: 
Providence delegates to the ſupreme” magiſtrate the ſame 
power for the good ot men, which that ſupreme magiſtrate 
transfers to thule ſeveral ſubtitutes who act under him. 277 
SUBSTITU'TION. 2. /. [ ſubft:tution, Fr. from ſubſtitute.) The 
act of placing any pei ſon or thing in the room of another z 
the ſtate of being placed in the room of another. ; 
; He did believe 
He was the duke, from ſub/itution, 
And executing th' outward face of royalty, 
With all prerogative, Shakeſpeare's Tempe. 
Nor (al, tulphur, or mercury, can be ſeparated from any 
| pertect metals; for every part, to ſeparated, may eaſily be re- 
duced into pertect metal without fubſlitution of that which 
chymilts imagine to be wanting. GBacrn's H. Remains, 
To SUBSTRA'CT, wv. g. { ſubtrabo, Lat. joub/traction, Fr.] 
1. To take away part from the whole. 
2. To take one number from another. | | 
SUBSTRA'CTION. 2. /. [ ſoubſtraire, ſouliſtraction, French. 
I. Ihe att of taking away part from the whole. | 
I cannot call this piece Tully's nor my own, being much 
altered not only by the change of the ſtyle, but by addition 
and ſubftrattion. f Denhas:. 
2. [In arithmetick. ] The taking of a leſſer number out of a 
reater of like kind, whereby to find out a third number, 
ing or declaring the inequality, exceſs, or difference be- 
tween the numbers given. Cocker's Arithmetick. 
SUBSTRU'CTION.2. J. | ſubſtructio, from ſub and ſtruo, Lat.] 
Underbuilding. Ws 9 85 
To found our habitation firmly, examine the bed of earth 
upon which we build, and then the underfillings, or ſuhſtruc- 
tion, as the ancients called it. Weitton's Architedure. 
SUBSTY'LAR. adj. [ ſub and tylus.] Subſtylar line is, in dial- 
ing, a right line, whereon the gnomon or ityle of a dial is 
erected at right angles with the plane, Die. 
Ere&t the ſtyle perpendicularly over the ſub/zlar line, to as 
| to make an angle with the dial plane equal to the elevation ot 
the pole of your place. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
5 (ſubſultus, Lat.] Bounding ; moving 
SUBSU'LTORY.{ by tarts. | bk > 
SUB$SU'LTORILY. adv. [from fubſultory.) In a bounding 
manner. | 5 15 
The ſpirits ſpread even, and move RL TRY ; for that 
will make the parts cloſe and pliant. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
SUB TANGENT. z. /. In any curve, is the line which deter- 
mines the interſection of the tangent in the axis perry, | 


To wn rk END. v. a. [ ſub and tendo, Lat.] To be extended 
under. 4 atkroa a + ; 
Ihn rectangles and triangles the ſquare, which is made of 
the ſide that ſubtendeth the right angle, is equal to the ſquares 
which are made of the ſides containing the right angle. 
From Aries rightways draw a-line, to end 5 
In the {ame round, and let that line /ubtend 
An equal triangle: now ſince the lines 5 
Muſt three times touch the round, and meet three ſigns, 
Where e'er they meet in angles, thoſe are trines. Creech. 
SUBTE'NSE. u. . [ ſub and tenſus, Latin. The chord of an 
arch; that which is extended under any thing. 
SU'BTER. [Latin,] In compoſition, _ under. 


A ſhift; an evaſion; a trick. os 
The king cared not tor ſubterfuges, but would ſtand envy, 
and appear in any thing that was to his mind; Bacon. 
Notwithſtanding all their ſly ſubterfuges and ſtudied eva- 
ſions, yet the product of all their endeavours is but as the 
birth of the labouring inountains, wind and emptineſs. 
; 8 | Glanwille, 
AﬀeRt not little ſhifts and ſubterfuges to avoid the force of 
an argument. | Watts. 
SUBTERRA'NEAL., Y adj. { ſub and terra, Lat. ſoufterraine, 
SUBTERRA'NEAN. Fr. Subterranean or /ubterraneous is 
the word now uſed.) Lying under the 
SUBTERRANY. earth; placed below the ſurface, | 
Metals are wholly ſubterrany, whereas plants are part 
above earth, abd part under, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
In ſubterranies, as the fathers of their tribes, are brimſtone 
and mercury, Bacon Natural Hiſtory, 


The force 
Of ſubterrancan wind tranſports a hill 
Torn from Pelorus, or the ſhatter'd ſide 
Of thund'ring Ztna, whole combultible 
And fuel'd entrails thence conceiving fire... 
Sublim'd with mineral fury, aid the winds. + Milton. 
Alteration proceeded from the change made in the neigh - 
bouring ſubterraneal parts by that great conflagration. 
| Boyle. 


Tell by what paths, what ſubterranean ways, 7 
Back to the fountain's head the ſea conveys x, 
The refluent rivers, + Blaclmore. 


Let my ſoft minutes glide obſcurely on, 
Like ſubterraneous ſtreams, unheard, unknown. Norris. 
This ſubterraneous paſſage was not at firſt deligned ſo 

much tor a highway as for a quarry, Aden. 
RNous' d within the ſubterranean world, N 
Th' expanding earthquake unreſiſted ſnakes 
Aſpiring eities. | Thomſon. 
SUBTERRANITY. #. . { ſub and terra, Lat.] A place un- 
der ground, Not in uſe, = | 
We commonly conlider ſubterranities, not in contempla- 
tions, ſufficiently reſpective unto the creation. Brown. 
SU'BTILE. adj. [ ſubtile, Fr. ſubtilis, Latin. This word is 
often written /ubtle.] Ne eee 
1. Thin; not denie; not grofs. 
From his eyes the fleeting fair ou 
Retir'd, like ſubtle ſmoke diſſolv'd in air. Dryden Georg. 
Deny Des Cart his ſubtile matter, — 
You leave him neither fire nor water. Prior. 
Is not the heat conveyed through the vacuum by the vi- 
brations of a much ſubliler medium than air, which, after 
the air was drawn out, remained in the vacuum? "Newton, - 
2. Nice; fine; delicate; not coarſe, | 
But of the clock which in our breaſts we bear, 


The ſubrile motions we forget the while. Davies. 
1 hou only know ſt her nature, and her powers; 
Her ſubtile torm thou only canſt define. Davies. 

I do diſtinguiſh plain | 
Each ſubtile line of her immortal face. Davies. 


3. Piercing; acute. 

Pais we the flow diſeaſe and ſubtile pain, 

Which our weak frame is deſtin'd to Altai 3 

The cruel ſtone, the cold catarrh. Prior. 

4. Cunning; artful; ſly; ſubdolous. In this ſenſe it is now 
commonly written ſubtle. 

Arrius, a prieſt in the church of Alexandria, a ſubtile wit- 
ted and amarvellous fair ſpoken man, was ditcontented that 
one ſhould be placed before him in honour, whoſe luperior 
he thought himſelf in deſert, becauſe through envy and ſto- 


mach pione. unto contradiction. Hooker, 
Think you this Vork _ 
16 U Was 


K 


5. Deceitful. 


6. Refined; acute beyond exactneſs. 


_ SU'BTILELY. adv. [(from ſubtile.] 
1. Finely ; not groſsly. 


worms in vak-apples than to the tenſe of man. 


2. Artfully; cunningly. 


1. Fineneſs; rarcnels, n | 
2. Cunning: artfulneſs.: ... . 
Jo Sus TTLIAT E. v. a. [from ſubtile.] To make thin. 

of the earth. 


I be act of making thin. 


„ NE BHS Hoy. 
: Tntzlligible diſcourſes are ſpoiled by too much ſubtzliy in 


They give method, and ſhed ſubtilty upon their * 


2 4. Cunning; artifice; ſlyneſs. 


1. Subtilization is making any thing fo volatile as to riſe readily 


Jo SU'BTILIZE. v. a. 

1. To make thin; to make leſs grols or coarſe. | 
Chyle, being mixed with the choler and pancreatick juices, | 

is further ſubtiliged, and rendered fo fluid and penetrant, 


 Sv'BTLY. adv. {from ſubtle. 


Was not ineenſed by his ſubtle mother, „ 
o taunt and ſcorn you ? Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
O ſubtitle love, a thouſand wiles thou haſt 

By humble ſuit, by ſervice, or by hice, ; 

'To win a maiden's hold. Fairfax. 

A woman, an harlot and ſabtile of heart, Prov, vii. 10. 
Nor thou his malice, and falſe guile, contemn : 

Subtile he needs mult be, who could ſeduce 8 

Angels Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Like a bowl upon a a ground, Wa | 
I've tumbled paſt the throw. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


Things remote from ule, obſcure and ſubtle, Milton. 


The conſtitution of the air appeareth more ſubtilly by 


In thele plaiſters the ſtone ſhould not be too ſubtulely pow- 
dered ; tor it will better manifeſt its attraction in more ſen- 
 fible dimenſions. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 
The opakelt bodies, if ſubtil:ly divided, as metals diſſolved 
in acid menſtruums, become perfectly tranſparent. 
| Newton's Opticks. 


By granting this, add the reputation of loving the truth 
ſincerely to that of having been able to oppole it fan, 
| | ole. 


uting /#5:illy againſt it, and pertinaciouſly maintaining that 
ens 7-4 no real evils. ©.  » Tulotſon's Sermons. 
SU BTILENESS. 7. f. {from ſubtile.] 75 | 


A very dry and warm or jubtiiating air opens theſurface | 
3 arwvey on the Plague. 
SUBTILIA'TION, 2, /. | ſubtiliation, French; fromſubtiliate. 


By ſubtiliation and rarefaction the oi] contained in grapes, 

if diltilled before it be fermented, becomes ſpirit of W 
„ 5 529 Eeoyle. 

SU'BTILTY. z. ſ. 3 French; from ſubtile.) 

1. Thinneſs; finencls; exility of parts. | 
The ſubtilties of particular ſounds may paſs through ſmall | 
cCranniés not confuled, but its magnity not fo well. Bacon. 
How ſhall we this union well expreſs? | 
Nought ties the ſoul, her ſubtilty is ſuch. 
The corporeity of all bodies being the ſame, and ſublilty 
in all bodies beingeſſentially the ſame thing, could any body 
by fubtilty become vital, then any degree of /ubtilty would 
produce tome degree of life. reads Coſmol.. 
Bodies, the more of kin they are to ſpirit in ſubizlty and | 

_ refinement, the more ſpreading and ſelf-diffulive are ey. 
8 = Norris. 


Davies. 


2. Nicety. 3 o 3 
Whatſoever is inviſible, in reſpect of the fineneſs of the 
body, or ſubtilty of the motion, is little enquired. Bacon. 
3. Refinement; too much acuteneſs, 2 
You prefer the reputation of candour before that gf -_ 

* oy ee 


nice divitions.  _ REN 2333 
Scgreece did at length a learned race produce, 

Who need tul icience mock'd, and arts of uſe; 
Mankind with idle ſubtz/ttes embroil © 
And faſhion ſyſtenis with romantick toil. Blackmore. 


aker. 


Finding force now faint to be, 
He thought grey hairs afforded ſubtilty. 


ſo perfectly to hate all virtues as ſome mens ſubtilty. 
| MPR... | | King Charles. 

-_ +... .- $leghts proceeding 
As from his wit and native ſubtlety. 


Ailton. 
SuBTILIZATION. 1. /. [from ſubtilize.] 


| 


in ſteam or vapour. Nuincy. 


Fluids have their reſiſtances proportional to their denſities, 


ſo that no ſubtilization, diviſion of parts, or refining, can al- 
ter theſe reſiſtances. Cbeyne s Phil, Priuc. 
2. Refinement; ſuperfluous acuteneſs. _ | = 
ubtilizer, French; from ſubtile.] 


that the thinner and finer part eaſily finds way in at the, 
ſtreight orifices of the lacteous veins. Ray on the Creation. 
Body cannot be vital; for if it be, then is it ſo either as 


ſubtilixed or organized, moved or endowed with life. Grew. | 


2. To retine; to ſpin into uſeleſs niceties. 


The moſt obvious verity is ſubtilixed into niceties, and | 
ſpun into a thread indiſcernible by common opticks. Gland. 


To SuBTTLIZ E. v. 2. To talk with too much refinement. 


Qualities and moods tome modern philoſophers have ſub- | h 
Ti 3. To obtain one's with 


_ tilizedon. | . Digby on Bodies. 
 Su'BTLE. adj. [Written often for ſubtle, eſpecially in the 
ſenſe of cunning.] Sly; artful; cunning, _ 
Some ſubtle headed fellow will put ſome quirk, or deviſe 


ſome evalion, whereof the reſt wi. l take hold. _ Spenſer. 
Shall we think the ſubtle witted French | 
Conj'rers and forc'rers, that, afraid of him, 
By magick verſe have thus contriv'd his end? SHA. 
The ſerpent, ſub:left beaſt of all the field, Milton. 


The Arabians were men of a deep and ſubtle wit. Sprat. 
1. Slily; artfully; cunmngly. | | 
hou ſeelt how abi detain thee I deviſe ; 
Inviting thee to hear, while I relate. Milton s Par. Loft. 
2. Nicely; delicately. _ by 5 | 
In the nice bee, what ſenſe ſo ſubtly true, | 
From pois'nous herbs extracts the healing dew! Pope. 
To SU'BTRACT. v. a. [ ſubtrattto, Latin. 
it from the Latin write /ubtract; thoſe who know the French 
original, write /ub/trad, which is the common word.] To 
withdraw part from the reſt. ; 
Reducing many things unto charge, which, by confuſion, 
became concealed and ſubtracted from the crown. Dawes. 
What is ſubtracted or ſubducted out of the extent of the 
divine perfection, leaves ſtill a 3 infinite. Hale. 
The ſame ſwallow, by the ſubtractiug daily of her eggs, 
laid nineteen ſucceſſively, and then gave over. ay. 
SUBTRA'CTION. #.f. See SUBSTRACTION, 
SU'BTRAHEND. 7. /. { ſubtrahendum, Lat.] Tbe number to 
be taken from a larger number. 8 : 
SUBTRIPLE. adj. | ſubtrifle, Fr. ſub and triplus, Latin.] 
Containing at by — bs three, ; x 
The power will be in a ſubtriple proportion to the weight. 
2255 F Wilkins's Math. Magick. 
SUBVENTA'NEOUS. adj. L ſubwentaneus, Latin.) Addle; 
windy. X i ; 
table unto the relation of the mares in Spain, and their 


* 


ſubwentancous conceptions from the weſtern wind. Brown. 


Sv 


Bacon. | 1. 


Spaniard, than to have marched ſeven da 
his countries, and lodged three nights in te ſuburbs of his 

1 2 ar with Spam. 
2, The confines; the outpart, 


SUBWO'RKER. 7. 


To SU'CCEE 
1. To follow in order. 


Sidney. 
The rudeneis and barbarity of {avage Indians knows not | 


hey who derive | 
5. To go under cover. 


To SU 'BVERSE. V. a. | . Lat.] To ſubvert. Spen- 
ene. | 


ter ules ſubwenſt in the ſame 


8 U C 


Empires ſubwersd, when ruling fate has,ftruck | 
TDyomſon's Aulumn. 
B VERSION. 7. ſ. ¶ ſubverſion, French; ſubverſus, Latin. ] 


Overthrow; ruin; deſtruction. 


Th' unalterable hour. 


Theſe ſeek ſubverſion of thy harmleſs life. 


It is far more honourable to ſuffer, than to proſper in their 
ruin and jubverſion. 
Theſe things refer to the opening and ſhutting the abyls, 
with the Alete 1 of the earth. _ 
Laws have been often abuſed, to the oppreſſion and the 
ſubverſion of that order they were intended to preſerve. 


1" 105 
SUBVERSIVE. adj. [from ſubvert.) Having tendency to 


overturn. | ; 
Lying is a vice ſubver/ive of the very ends and deſign of 
converſation. | Rogers. 


To SU BVERT. v. a. [ ſubvertir, French; ſubverto, Lat.] 
To overthrow; to overturn ; to deſtroy; to turn uplide 


down. 


God, by things deem'd weak, 


Subverts the worldly ſtrong and worldly wiſe. 
No propoſition can be received for divine revelation, it 
contradictory to our clear intuitive knowledge ; becaule this | 
would ſubvert the principles of all knowledge. 
Trees are ſubverted or broken by high winds. Mortim. 
2. To corrupt; to confound. | 
Strive not about words to no purpoſe, but to 7 Jubvert- 
| im. ii. 14. 
Others have ſought to eaſe themſelves of affliction by diſ- | SUBVE'RTER. 2. /. from ſubwert. et pag; ae deſtroyer. 
; ou he | 
D O vile ſubwerter of the Gallick reign, | 


ing of the hearers. 2 
O traitor! worſe than Simon was to 


More talſe than Gano was to Charlemagne. 


| SU'BURB. z./. [ ſuburbium, Latin. 
I. Building without the walls of a city. 3 

| _ There's a trim rabble let in: are all theſe your faithful 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
more to the diſvaluation of the power of the 
s in the heart of 


friends o' th' ere | 
What can 


principal city ? Bacon's 


The ſuburbs of my jacket are ſo gone, 


SUBURBAN. ad}. — pa Latin; from ſuburb.} In- 


habiting the ſuburb. 
Poor clinches the ſuburban mule affords, 


And Panton waging harmlets war with words. Dryden. | 
7 ſub and æaborter.] Underworker; 


luboxrdinate helper 


He that governs well leads the blind; but he that teaches 
gives him eyes: and it is glorious to beaſubwworker to grace, 
in freeing it from ſome of the inconveniences of 


SUCCEDA'NEOUS. adj. [/uccedaneus, Lat.] Supplying the 


place of ſomething elle. 


Nor is ZEtius ſtrictly to be believed when he preſeribeth 
the ſtone of the otter as a ſuccedaneous unto caſtoneum. Bro. 
I have not diſcovered the menſtruum: I will preſenta ſuc- 


| cedaneous experiment made with a common liquor. 
SUCCEDA'NEUM. . 


tor ſomething elle. 
. V. X. 


NS If I were now to die, 8 
*Twere to be molt happy; for I fear, 
My ſoul hath her content ſo abſolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 

Succerds in unknown fate. 
Thoſe of all ages to ſucceed wil curſe my 


2. To come into the place of one who has quitted. 
Workmen let it cool by degrees in ſuch relentings of neal- 
ing heats, leſt it ſhould ſhiver in pieces by a violent ſucceed- 
Digby on Bodies. | 


ing ot air in the room of the fire. 
Enjoy till I return 


Short pleaſures; for long woes are to ſucceed. 
If the father left only daughters, they equally ſucceeded to 
him in copartnerſhip, without prelation or preference of the 


eldeſt to a double portion. 


Revenge ſucceeds to love, and rage to grief. 


While theſe limbs the vital ſpirit feeds, 


Burnt-o 


And fires eternal in thy temples ſhine. 


Thele dull harmleſs makers of lampoons are yet of dan- 
gerous example to the publick: ſome witty men ny ſucceed 


to their deſigns, and, mixing ſenſe with malice, 
putation of the molt innocent. 


The pretenſions of Saul's family, who received his crown. 
from the immediate appointment of God, ended with his 
reign; and David, by the ſame title, ſucceeded in his throne, | 
| oc ke. 
; to terminate an undertaking in the 


to the excluſion of Jonathan. 


deſired effect. 


Tis almoſt impoſſible for poets to ſucceed without ambi- 
tion: e e e mult be raifed by a deſire of fame to a 


deſire of pleaſin 


This addreſs L have long thought owing ; and if 
never attempted, I might have been vain enough to think I 


might have ſucceeded, 
A knave's a knave to me in Ty ſtate; 
Alike my ſcorn, if he ſucceed or fail; 
Sporus at court, or Japhet in a jail. 


4. To terminate according to wiſh. 


If thou deal truly, thy doings ſhall proſperouſl 35 ſucceed 


This was impoſſible for Virgil to imitate, becaule of the | 
oman language: Spenſer endeavoured it in | 
Shepherd's Kalendar; but neither will it ſucceed in Enghth. 


ſeverity of the 


leaſe that filvan ſcene to take, 


Where whiltlng winds uncertain ſhadows make ; 


Or will you to the cooler cave ſucceed, 


Whole mouth the curling vines have overſpread. Dryden. 
To SU'CCEED. v. a. N 

1. To follow; to be ſubſequent or conſequent to. 

In that place no creature was hurtful unto man, and thoſe 

deſtructive effects they now diſcover ſucceeded the curſe, and | 

came in with thorns and briars. Brown's Yulgar Errours. | 

2. To proſpers to make ſucceſsful, * | 

ow frequent trines the happier lights among, 
And high-rais'd Jove from his dark priſon freed, 
| Thoſe weights took off that on his planet hun 


das 2 y ne * — work n 
ucceed my with, and ſecond my defi 

The faireſt Belo 0 ia fall be 2 18 
And make thee father of a h 


who comes into the place of another. 
Why ſhould calamity be full of words? 
— Windy attorneys to their client woes, 


King Charles. 


Latin. ] That which is put to ſerve 
| ucceder, French; ſuccedo, Latin. ] 


While day to night, and night to day ſucceeds 
#* "rings morn and ev'ning ſhall be thine,, 


line. Dryden nu. 


SUCCE'EDER. 2. /. [from ſucceed. J One who follows ; one 


Shakeſp. 


Burnet. 


ers. 


Milton. 


Locke. 


Dryden. 


original fin. | 


South. 


Bozle . 


head. Milt. 


Milton. 


Hale. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


the re- 
Dryden. 


blai 


Dryden. 
had 


Pope. 


„ IV. 6. 


PR 


I have not left one ſkirt to fit upon. Cleaveland. | 
They on the {moothed plank, T5, 
_ The ſuburb of their ſtrawbuilt citadel, 8 
Expätiate. 1 . EY, Milton. 
WM hen our fortunes are violently changer our ſpirits are | 
unchanged, if they always ſtood in the ſuburbs and kf wn 5 
tion of ſorrows. aylor. 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. | other, in our minds, furniſhes us with the idea of r. 


| 


| 


þ 


| 


| 2. 


3 


of predeceflors deny the ſecret to ſucceeders 
find it out. | 


ings, confining Jaws to others, and convey the; 
_ ceeders, who afterwards miſname all unobſe 


him that is moſt unable. 


attempt, becaule I undertake the proof of th 
every man's interett that it ſhould be true. Tulletfon's Serm 


the lungs. 


people. 


SUCCE'SSFUL, adj. [ ſucceſs and full. Proi: 
fortunate, - 


SUCCE'SSFULLY, adv, 


poſed but upon Chriſtian 


. mands, or the perſuaſiveneſs of promiſes. _ 
| SUCCE'SSION, #. ſ. [ ſucceſſion, French; ſucceſſo, Latin,] 
1. Conſecution; ſeries of one thing or perſon following another. 


A lineage; an order of deſcendants. 


SUCCE'SSI 


ity nere inteſtate joys, 1 

oor breathing orators of miſeries! a 
Now this great ſucceeder all 4 Rich. III : 
He builds up ſtrength and greatneſs for his hei 
Out of the virtues that adorn'd his blood, is, 


Nature has fo far imprinted it in us, that Daniel. 


ſhould the ww 
They make one man's particular fancies, 8 "Ys 
ntot ct ſuc. 


* . (4 a 
reſumption. luiouſneſs 4; 


SUCCESS. 2. / [ ſucces, French; ſucce 1e » Boyle, 

1. The termination of any attair Len 9 | 

without w7 epithet is commonly taken for 
fu 


PPY- Succy; 
ceſs of his am, be et 
Perplex'd and troubled at his bad fue dom, xiii, ig, 

Milton, 


For goo 


The tempter ſtood. 
Not Lemuel's mother with more care 
Did counſel or inſtruct her heir 
Or teach, with more ſucceſs, ber ton 
The vices of the time to ſhun. Wally 
Every reaſonable man cannot but wiſh me ſucceſs in this 
at Which it ig 
Whilſt malice and ingratitude contels, 

They've ſtrove for ruin long without ſucceſs. Garth 
Gas ſulphuris may be given with ſucceſs in any dileaic of 
ung | | Arbu th not un Di 
Military ſucceſſes, above all others, elevate the wg 5 


p | | Atterbury' 
Succeſſion, Oblolete. | en en, 
All the ſons of theſe five brethren reigned 
By due ſucceſs, and all their nephews late, 


Even thrice eleven deſcents, the crown retained. 8 enſer 


perousz happy; 


They were terrible alarms to perions grown wealthy h 


long and ſucceſsful impoſture, by perſuading the world fa 
men might be honeſt and happy, though they never mort]. 


fied any corrupt appetites. 
H obſerv d the illuſtrious throng, = 
Their names, their fates, their conduct and their care 


South's Sermons, 


In peaceful ſenates and facceſi/ul war. Dryden, 
3 The early hunter | 
Bleſſes Diana's hand, who leads him ſafe . 


| O'er ban ing cliffs; who {preads Boogk how G . 
And guides the arrow through the apy hon e 


from ſuccesful.) Prof 5 
luckily; fortunately. [ Juccejsfut.) Profperoully ; 
le 


1s too young, yet he looks ſucceſsfully. Shaveſpeare, 

They would want a competent inſtrument to collect and 
convey their rays ce. 9, or lo as to imprint the ſpecics 
with any vigour on a dull prejudicate faculty. Hammond, 
Ihe rule of imitating God can never be ſucceſsſully pro- 
ppeciples; ſuch as that this world 

is a place not of reſt, but of diſcipline, _ Alterbury, 
A reformation ſucceſ5fully carried on in this great town, 


would in time ſpread itſelf over the whole kingdom. Sauift, 


Bleeding, when the expectoration goes on /vcceſ5/; ly, ſup- 
preſſeth it. fe _ 5 pn 2 Dit, 


SUCCE'SSFULNESS, n. /. [from ſucceſofu!.] Happy conclu« 


tion; deſired event; ſeries of $oun fortune. 

An opinion of the ſucceſifulneſs of the work is as neceſſary 
to tound a purpoſe of undertaking it, as the authority of com- 
lammond, 


St. Auguſtine, having reckoned up a great number of the 
biſhops of Rome, ſaith, In all this order ot ſucceſſion of biſhops 
there is not one found a Donatiſt. later. 

Reflection on appearances of ſeveral ideas, one after an- 


| ble. 
Let a cannon-· bullet paſs through a room, and take with it 
any limb of a man, it is clear that it muſt ſtrike wy 


the two ſides of the room, touch one part of the fleth 1 


and another after, and fo in ſucceſſion. Locke, 


2. A ſeries of things or perſons following one another. 


# 


Theſe decays in Spain have been occaſioned by fo long 3 
war with Holland; but moſt by two ſucceſſions of inactive 
princes, 10 0 Baton. 

The ſmalleſt particles of matter may cohere by the ſtrong- 
eſt attractions, and compoſe bigger particles of weaker virtue 
and many of theſe may cohere and compole bigger particles, 
whoſe virtue is (till weaker ; and ſo on tor divers Geer ons, 
until the progreſſion end in the biggeſt particles, on which 
the operations in chymiſtry and the colours of natural bodies 
depend, Newton's Opticks. 


Caſſibelan, 5 | 
And his ſucceſſion, granted Rome a tribute. Sale. 
. A long ſucceſſion mult enſue; 5 
And his next ton the clouded ark of God 


| Shall in a glorious temple enfkrine. Milton's Par. wa 
4. The power or right of coming to the inheritance of an- 


ceſtors. 5 
| What people is ſo void of common ſenſe, : 
To vote Gren from a native prince? 
E. adj. | ſuccefif, French. ] 4 
. Following in order; continuing a courſe or conſecution vn- 
interrupted. | 5 WEEN 
Three with fiery courage he aſſails, 


And each ſucceſſive aiter other quails, ; ; 
Still Le whence ſo many kings ſhould riſe, Daniel. 


Labou 242 _ dnigh 

1 r ani reit, as day and night, to men f 

Succeſſive. ; 4 6 Milton's Tarach of 
God, by reaſon of his eternal indiviſible nature, 18 9 * 

ſingle act of duration preſent to all the ſucce/tv? portion 


time, and all ſucceſſively exiſting in them. South. 
Send the ſucceſſive ills thaough ages down, Price 
And let each weeping father tell his ton. 
- Inherited by facontion Not in ule, 
Countrymen. © choke, 
Plead my ſucceſſive title with your ſwords. 


The empire being elective, and not ſucceſſive, the e 
in being, made profit of their oven times. 


SUCCE'SSIVELY, adv. | ſuccefſivement, Fr, from ſucceſſes 


In uninterrupted order; one after another. 
| hree ſons he left, y Nen 
All which fuceeſturly by turns did reign. Fairy I 
Is it upon record? or elſe reported J Rich, III. 
Succeſſively from age to age?  Shakeſpear f 1dren who 
That kin Eft only by his 8 three chi * 
rei ucceſſively, and died childleſs. 
mf 7 that — times by firſt and laſt, 


Tbde ſight of things/ſucceſſively do take, 


When God on all at once his view doth caſt, Pavia. 
And of all times doth but one inſtant make. u, that the 
I inclined the paper to the rays very obliquetys 
molt 2 rays might be more copioully * clfetely in 
the reſt, and the whitenels at length chan — 
to blue, indigo, and violet. Ab ot 1t £5 
No ſuch motion of the ſame atom can be 3 4K 
at once; it mult needs be made gradually and 


Dryden. 


— Fer 


S S 2. 


8G 


1 


vito place and time, ſering marbody genen nabe ſame 


ant be in more places than one. ley s Sermions. 


y ex s61VEN £58, 1. n [from ſaccefive.] The ſtate of be- 
mg luce e have of duration is partly by the ſucceſ- 
. Altbe be, on operations, and partly by een 
11 1 that it finds in motion. | | Hale. 
meat, 3. adj. from fucteſ.] Unlucky; unfortunate; 
8. doe cs 15 s event red. 
radio Ore of thy ſuceefeleſs love reign. Dran. 
0 bn 
hampion ! mz Abe 3 
le Boll beper d ſteels acc, prov'd in feld. = Phillpe, | 
col Pailion unpity d, and frccefaleſs love, _ 
2 Plant daggers in my heart. _ f Aaddiſon s Cato. 
4 N 2 all her ſoft careſſes prove, | 
ig To bam from his brealt his country's love. = 
: «/cCESSOUR» 2 ſe [fucceſſeur, French z. ſucceſſor, Lat. This 
0 W etimes pronounced fuccefſour, with the accent in the 
6 ar le.] One that follows in the place or character of an- 
e . correlative to predeceſſour. | | 
i king by this queen had a ſon of tender age, but of 
Iden be ckation, brought up in the hope of themlelves, and 
lier texpectation, brought up ont ih * 
this Fly acceptation of tke inconſtant people, as pr” his 
£4 3 crown. 2 : x F ney. 
5 de ccc of Moſes in prophecies. Bcelns, xIvi. . 
The fear of what was to come from an unacknowledged 
wth, ur to the crown, clouded much of that proſperity then, | 
ie of hich now ſhines in chronicle. | Clarendon. 
Diet. The ſecond part of confirmation 1s the prayer and bene- | 
of a Action of the biſhop, the Kere A a os in ons 
| ammond on Fundamentals. 
8 b ſurly ſavage offspring diſappear, 
And curſe the bright N ot the year; 1 
| Ye cratty kind with daylight can diſpenſe. s Dryden. 
uſer, Whether a bright-ſccefor, or the fame. — Tate. 
ppy; The deicendants of Alexander's ſucceffors cultivated na- 
| rication in ſome leſſer 1 M. . rden I. 
h NCT. adj. | ſucetn rench ; ſuccinctus, Latm.]J | 
| tht af owt or Se 5 having the cloaths drawn up to diſ- 
7orti- engage the legs. by EE. Ne 
ons, His habit fit for ſpeed ſuccinf?. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
g His velt ſuccinet vir ding round his waiſt, 7 
re Forth ruſh'd the ſwain. : 5 pe. 
yen, Fae knaves in garbs ſuccintt, _ Pope. 788 
t. Short ; conciſe; brief. . 
Arid and ſuccincł ſtile is that where you can take nothing 
| away without loſs, and that loſs manifeſt. Ben. Jobnſon. 
& + Let all your precepts be — _ _— 175 = 
uly; That ready wits may comprehend them loon. Roſcommon. 
88 $pccr dert adv. (from ſuccinct.] Briefly; conciſely; 
peare, without ſuperfluity of dietion. . 
t and I ſhall preſent you very ſuccin&ly with a few reflections 
Pecics that moſt readily _ 4 —_ Boyle. 
TOM, Ill recant, when France can ſhew me wit | 
p pro- As ſtrong as ours, and as ſuccin&ly writ. Roſcommon. 
wort du ccokv. 1. . [cichorium, Latin.] A plant. 7 
rbury It is one of the milky plants, with a plain radiated flower : 
town, | the flowers are produced from the ſides of the branches, at 
favift, the letting off of the branches upon ſhort footſtalks: the cup 
755 of the flower is like a 2 g. 3 are 
Viet. angular, umbilicated, and thaped ſomewhat like a wedge. 
onclu | 8 | FE SO . | Mi r 
| A garden-fallad : „5 
ceſſary Of endive; radithes, and fuccory. Dryden. 
com. The medicaments to diminiſh the milk are lettuce, pur- | 
ou, fave, endive, and ſuccory. Wiſeman of Tumours. | 
od. i Trips e eee 
Other. o help; to aſſiſt in difficulty or di 3 . 15 
=_ 12. As Ne 2 1 . 
annops mMmazons, why rrhus di roy, a 
Jocker, - ihew herſelf in on trium — r # $8 | 
ter an- o ſuccour the weak ſtate of 1: icted roy. 3 
ceſſun, | | Fairy Queen. 
Lacke. A grateful beaſt will {tand upon record, againit thoſe that 
withit in their Foſperity forget their friends, that to their loſs and 
T5 hazard ſtood by and fuccoured them in their 7 : 
Locke, St'ecour. . ſ. [from the verb; ſecours, French.] | 
4 5 : 1. Aid; nee relief of any kind; help in diſtreſs. 
0 Flying for —_ lis ſervant Baniſter, | The: 
Baron, Being diſtreſs A, was Wy that wretch _—_— Shakeſp. 
on . ns a er maid with travel oppre by 3 
* eeare. 
- nere e bring ber, 1 
: Arz 220 nothing elſe but a betraying of Poe hs reaſon 
; iſdom, xvii. 12. 
ou Our watchful general had diſcern'd from far 
JPtucks. 1 mighty ſuccour which N _ 1 5 Diyden 
8 COURER. u. ſ. ¶ from ſuccour. ] Helper; afhiitant ; reliever. 
| She hath oy : . loi of r : . om. xvi. 2. 
Meat. ge .. ad, [from ſuccour.] Wanting relief; void | 
friends or help. e —_ 
| Szccourleſs and ſad, | 
V. Lift The with extended 8 his ald im lores. Thomſon. 
of en- wecursn cx. n. ſ. [from ſucculent.) Juicineſse. 
SOLENT. adj. ¶ fucculent, Fr, ſucculentus, Latin.] 
Wy yz molt, | | 
Dryden, „ Tete plants have a ſtrong, denſe, and ſucculent moiſture, 
ion un * yr apt to exhale. Bacon. 
, meine Providence has ſpread her table every where, not | 
| vi x juielſs green carpet, but with ſucculent erbage and 
tuning grals, upon which moſt beaſts 5 re. 
F On our account has Jove, - 
Dani Indulgent, to all lands ſome ſucculent plant 
liotred, that poor helpleſs man might ſlack 3 
0 Loft 1 brd Preſent thirſt. 1 M hs E 
6 ec us. v. a. | ſuccumbo, Latin; ſuccomber, French. | 
* a. To ay 8 _ under any difficulty. Not in uſe, except 
Mong cotch. 
205 To their wills we muſt ſuccumb, i 
pri. wecker trabunt,” tis our doom. Hudibras. 


VSSATION, 4. .. { ſxccuſfſo, Latin. ] A trot. 
10 move two 115 lone ade — which is toluta- 
u © bling, or lift one foot before and the crofs foot be- 
7 oleh is fuccrgſation or trotting. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
hey rode, but authors do not lay | 
Woch se, tation or ſuccilſſation. 
: . . / atin. 1 
4 Win of hate Lec, >, HONOR 
many of that riſible ſpecies were brought to the doc- 
MN _ when he tonkdered the ſpaſms 2 diaphragm, 
4, Al dhe muſcles of reſpiration, with the tremulous /uccuſ- 
the whole human ae ſuch _ _ 
art. Scrib. 
"ln ph hek.} Is ſuch a ſhaking of the nervous parts a3 is 
the cd bd Hong ſtimuli, like 
wen © Which ar commonly ufed in 
1. Oe un. F ic Dutch; ppilc, Sax.) 
wat kind of the Ike kind. Ni as ted he thing 
&z kin relates, when the thing follows : as, ſuch a power 
Tu fag dete Fire, kingdom. 
Jach another fitchew ! marry, a perfum'd one. 


Butler. 


ick affections. 


nutatories, friction, and 


| . Shakeſpeare. 
x ve find fuch a one ar this? in whom the i 1 God | 
es ox. Ali. 38. 


1 
F 


to be ſo tot 


The works of the fleſh are manifeſt, ſuch are drunkenneſs, 

revellings, and ſaeh like, Gal. v. 21. 

You will not make this a general rule to debar ſuch from 
preaching of the Golpel as have through infirmity bien 
| gte. 

Fuch another idol was Manah, worſhipped between Mecca 
and Medina, which was called a rock or tone. Stilling fleet. 
Such precepts as tend to make men good, ſingly conſider- 
ed, may be diſtributed into ſuch as enjoin piety towards God, 
or ſuch as require the good government ot ourſelves. Tillogſ. 

It my tong be ſuch, 


Tlhat you will hear and credit me too much, 


Attennve liften, a 
Such are the cold Riphean race, and ſuch 
The ſavage Scythian. 
As to be perfectly juſt is an attribute in the Divine Nature, 
urmoſt of our abilities is the glory of a man: 
ſuch an one, who has the publick adminittration, acts like 
the repreſentative of his Maker, ddiſon. 
Lou love a verſe, take ſuch as I can ſend. ope. 

2. The lame that. With as. 
This was the tate of the kingdom of Tunis at ſuch time 


Dryden. 


Knolles. 
3. Comprehended under the term premiſed. | 
That thou art happy, owe to God: 8 
That thou continu'ſt ach, owe to thyſelf. Milton. 
To aſlert that God looked upon Adam's fall as a fin, and 
puniſhed it as ſuch, when, without any antecedent fin, he 
withdrew that actual grace, upon which it was impoſlible for 
him not to fall, highly reproaches the eſſential equity of the 
Divine Nature. 4 South. 
No promiſe can oblige a prince ſo much, 
Still to be good, as long to have been ſuch. Dryden. 
4. A manner of expreſlinga particular per ſon or thing. 
I a him yeſterday 3 
With ſuch and ſuch. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
If yourepay me not on ſuch a day, 5 

In ſuch a place, ſuch ſum or ſums, as are ET 
Expreſs'd in the condition, let the forteit RY 
Be an equal pound of your fleſh. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
I have appointed my ſervants to Juch and /uch _ 
£4 | I Sd. 
 Scarcethis word death from ſorrow did proceed, 
When in ruth'd one, and tells him ſuch a knight 5 
Is new arriv'd. Daniel's Civil Mar. 
Himſelf overtook a party of the army, conſiſting of three 


erwick. 

| Clarendon. 
The ſame ſovereign authority may enat a law, command- 

ing /«ch or ſuch an action to-day, and a quite contrary law 

torbidding the fame to-morrow. South's Sermons, 
Thole artiſts who propoſe only the imitation of uch or ſuch 


left at ſuch a place, within three hours march of 


mentioned, have otten been reproached for that omiſſion. 
| | Dryden's Dujreſuoy. 


French. } h : 
1. To draw by making a rarefaction of the air. 
2. To draw in with the mouth. hs 


We'll hand in hand to the dark manſions go, 
Where, ſucking in each other's lateſt breath, on 
Still ſhe drew 


We may transfuſe our ſouls, | | 

The ſweets from ev'ry flow'r, and fuck'd the dew. Dryd. 
Transfix'd as o'er Caftalia's ftreams he hung, 
_- Hefuck'd new poiſons with his triple tongue. 

3. To draw the teat of a female. | 
Deſire, the more ACS more os t the breaſt, 
Like droply folk ſtill drink to be a- thirit. Sidney. 

A bitch will nurſe young foxes in place of her puppies, if 
you can get them once to ſucꝶ her ſo long that her milk may 
Bo —_— them, MEL ig te ab » Locke. 
Did a child fuck every day a new nurſe, it would be no 


than at ſixty. Locke. 


| 4. To draw with the milk. 


Thy valiantneſs was mine, thou ſuck'dff it from me; | 
But own thy pride thyſelf, Shakeſpeare's Coridlanus. 
5. To empty by ſuckin | 


6. To draw or 5 e | 
I can ſuckmelancholy out of a ſong, as a weazel ſucks eggs. 
1 Shaleſpeare. 


: Pumping hath tir'd our men; 
Seas into ſeas thrown, we ſuck in again. Donne, 
A cubical veſlel of braſs is filled an inch and a half in half 

an hour; but becaule it 1 up nothing as the earth doth, 

take an inch for halt an hour's ram. | 

| Old ocean, ſuck'd through the porous globe, 

Had long ere now forſook his horrid bed. 
To Suck. V.n „ : 
e the air. 3 | | 
Continual repairs, the leatt defects in ſucking grape are 
conitantly requiring. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

2. To draw the breaſt. 1 ; | 

Such as are nouriſhed with milk find the paps, and ſuck at 
them; whereas none of thoſe that are not debgned for that 
nouriſhment ever we to ou Ray on the Creation, 

I wou | 


Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the ſhe-bear, 


| Thomſon. 


Jo win thee 
Why did the knees prevent me ? or why the breaſts that 
J ſhould ſuck ? k Rs Job, iii. 12, 
A nurbng father beareth with the ſucking child. Numb. xi. 

3. To draw; imbibe. . 


The crown had fucked too hard, and now being full, was 


SUCK. #. - Fon the verb. ] 
5 & of ſucking. 3 
: 11 hawk — deſcent of the quick · ſilver in the tube, 
upon the firſt fuck, that I ſhould be able to give a nearer 
rtion of force betwixt the preſſure of the 
air and the gravity of quick-ſilver. 5 


Boyle. 

"MF; 01 hb ti nales. ; 2 
ele i üer ac the an- uam ofthe ares, 
i er. 


gueſs at the propo 


I have given ſuck and know 

How — 127 to love the babe that milka me. Shakeſp. 
- Thoſe firſt unpoliſh'd matrons 2h 
Gave ſuck to infants of gigantiek mold. Dryden. 
It would be inconvenient tor birds to .* Ray. 

Suck EA. . ſ. ¶ ſuceur, French; from ſuck: 

1. Any thin hes OY kh 

„The embolus of a pump. {64 
g Oil muſt be poured into the cylinder that the ſucker may 


flip up and down in it more ſmootbiy. Boyle, 


Dryden's Virgil's Georgichs. 


a particular perſon, without election of thoſe ideas betore- 


Pope. 


akeſp. Merchant of Venice, 


_ 7 
* pf 


of him. fy | range. 
Bees on tops of lilies feel, | t 
And creep within their bells to ſuck the balmy ſeed. 


urnet, | 


like to draw leſs. Bacon's Henry VII. 
| All the under paſſions, 
As waters are by whirl-pools ſuck'd and dran, 
Were quite devoured in the valt gulph of empire. Dryden. 


| 8UB 


thing equivalent thereunto. ting Dedalts. 


3+ A round piece of leather, laid wet on a ſtone, and drawn 


up in the middle, rarifies the air within, which prefling 


upon its edges, holds it down to the ſtone. 


One of the round leathers wherewith boys play, called 
ſuckers, not above an inch and half diameter, being well 


pounds up from the ground. Ceres Muſzum. 
4. A pipe — h * any thing is ſucked, wh | 
9 arines aye ply the pump 
So they, but chearful, unfatigu d, itill move 
The draining ſucker, | | Phillips, 
5. A young twig ay hav from the ſtock. This word was 
perhaps originally ſurcle, clus, Latin. ] 
The cutting away of ſuckers at the root and body, doth 


as Barbaroſſa, with Solyman's great fleet, landed in Africk. | “ 


- thoutand horſe and foot, with a train of artillery, which he | 


To SUCK. v. a. Lrucan, Saxon ; ſugo, ſuttum, Latin; ſuccer,, 


The cup of aſtoniſhment thou ſhalt drink. and ſuck it out. | 
| Ezek, xxiii. 34. 


more atfrighted with the change of faces at fix months old | 


A tox lay with hole Frarnie of flies ſucking _ es | 


SU"CKINGBOTTLE, 2. / 
do children ſupplies the want of a pa 


To SU'CKLE. v. a. [from ſuek.} To nurſe at the breaſt, 


2. Halty; violent; raſh; pallionutes precipitate, 


| 


Jo SUE. w. nu. To 


make trees grow high. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Out of this old root a ſucker may ſpring, that with a little 


' 


Nature's. confectioner, the bee, 
Whole ſuckets are moilt alchimy; 
Ihe ſtill of his refining mold, 
Minting the garden into gold. 


75 Cleaveland 
uck and. bottle.] A bottle a | 


pf 


i . P+ FACES 
He that will ſay, children join theſe general abſtract ſpe- 
culations with their /uckingbottles, has more zeal for his opi- 
nion, but leſs ſincerity. 5 Locke. 


The breaſt of Hecuba, 


She nurſes me up and /uchles me. | 
Two 2 calves ſhe ſuckles twice a- day. Ms 
The Roman ſoldiers bare on their helmets the firſt bory: 
of Romulus, who was begot by the god of war, and ſuckled 


by a wolf. 


range. 


the pap. | 
ok I provide a ſuc 


Young animals participate of the nature of their tender | 
aliment, as ſuck/zngs of milk. 


Sounds exteriour and interiour may be made by ſuction, 


| „ of the breath. 


acon. 
ough the valve were not above an inch and a half in 


by the air, and what was c 


SUDA'TION. 2. /. | ſudo, Latin.] Sweat. 
SU'DATORY. 2. /. [ ſudo, Latin. ] 
SU'DDEN, adj. [ ſoudain, French; roden, Saxon, ] 


common preparatives; coming unexpectedly. _ 
We have not yet let down this day of triumph 
To-morrow, in my judgment, is too ſudden. ' 
There was never any thing lo ſudden but Cæſarꝰs thratoni- 
a 


Not in uſe. 
I grant him 


SU'DDEN, #. / 


| 1. Any unexpected occurrence; ſurprize. Not in uſe. „ 
uld mark the witty excuſes of their children 


Parents 
2 and ſurpriſals, rather than pamper them. Wotton. 
2. On or of a SUDDEN, or upon a SUDDEN. Sooner than 

was expected; without the natural or commonly accuſtom- 

ed preparatives, © by ee eee, 

Following the flyers at the very heels, 
Wich them he enters, who upon the ſudden 3 

Clapt to their gates. | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

ow art thou loſt, how on a ſudden loft? | 

They keep their patients ſo warm as almoſt to ſtifle them, 


$qwift. 
SU'DDENLY. adv. [from ſudden.] In an unexpected 46 
nerz without PRA OR to aiths 
You ſhall find three of your Argotics 14 
Are richly come to harbour ſuddenly. 
5 It thou can'it accuſe, 


SU'DDENNESS. #. . [from ſudden.] State of being ſudden; 


une 

expectedly. W 
All in the open hall amazed ſtood, 
At ſuddenneſs of that unwary ſight, 


advantage, that he might overtake lin. Spenſer. 
The og of people is like that of the ſea, which once 
r 
and violence as leaves no hopes of flying. 
Provoking or cauting ſweat. . 
Phyſicians may do well when they provoke ſweat in bed 
by bottles, with a decoction of W 


Bacon. 
Exhaling the moſt liquid parts of the blood by ſudorifick 
or watery evaporations, brings it into a morbid Ms. rb 

SUDORI'FICK. 7. 1 A medicine promoting ſweat. 
As to ſudorificks, conſider that the liquid which goes off by 


Su'DOROUS. adj. [from ſudor, Latin.) Conſiſting of ſweat. 
Beſide the ſtrigments and ſudorovs adheſions —_ men's 
hands, nothing proceedeth from gold in the uſual decoction 
thereof, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


I . 
| SUDS, n./. [from reoden, to ſeeth; whence rodden, Saxon. ] 


1. A lixivium of ſoap and water. | 

* in the SUDs. A familiar phraſe for being in any dif- 
culty. | 95 | 

To Sos. v. a. ¶ ſuiver, French.) | 

1. To proſecute by law. 2 


If any ſue thee at the law, and take away th J 
him — hired cloak alſo, : y 25 Pay 
2. To gain by legal 2 | ' 
Nor was our bleſſe 


pleſſed Saviour only our propitiation to die 
for us, but he is ſtill our advocate, continually interceding 
with his Father in the behalf of all true penitents, and ſuing 
out a for them in the court of heaven. Cala 
n beg; to entreat; to petition. | 
Full little knowelt thou that haſt not tr * 
What hell it is in ſuing long to bide. t ubberd's Tale. 


If me thou deign to ſerve and /ue 
At thy — all theſe . be. e 


The aſcent of waters is by ſuckers or Bos, or ſome- 


loaked in water, will ſtick and pluck a ſtone of twelve 


ſhelter and good ſeaſons, may prove a mighty tree. Ray. 
SU'CKET. 2. . [from ſuck.] A Geet Thane. wy ME 


When ſhe did ſuchle Hettor, look'd not lovelier, ShakeſÞ. | 


| SV'CKLING, . /. [from ſuck.] A young creature yet ted by | 
That ne'er had nourithment but from the teat. Dryden. 


| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
| SU'cT10N. /. [from ſuck; ſuccion, Fr.] The act of tucking. 


diameter, yet the weight a i up by ſuctian, or ſupported 
out of it weighed ten pounds. 


. 3 Boyle. 
Cornelius regulated the ſudion of his child. Arbulbnot. 
t houſe; ſweating bath, 


1. Happening without previous notice; coming without the | 


Chakeſd. 


cal brag, of I came, faw and oveicame. Shakeſpeare, 
Herbs ſudden flower'd, ; 5 
Opening their various colours. Milton. 


Sudden, malicious, ſmacking of ev'ry fin, Shakeſpeare. 


ilton. © 


and all on a ſudden the cold regimen is in vogue, Baker. f 
When you have a mind to leave your maſter, grow rude 


and ſaucy of @ ſudden, and beyond your uſual Behaviour. 


FS Shakeſpeare. | 


Do it without invention ſuddenly. Shakeſd. H. ; VI. 

75 eliſion 5 the ar mae the ound, the weft of The bell 

or ſtring could not extinguiſh ſo that motion. Bacon. 
To the pale foes hey ſuddenly draw near, 2 | 

And ſummon them to unexpected Right, Dagan. 

She ſtruck the warlike ſpear into the ground... 
Which ſprouting leaves did ſuddenly encloſe, . 

And peaceful olives ſnaded às they roſe. Dryden. 


ee preſence; manner of coming or happening un- 


And wond'red at his breathleſs haſty. mood. Fairy | wen. : 
He ſpeedily run forward, e 2 | 
Eng 


unds, overflows a country with that Ace. | 
Temple. 
SUDORTIFICE. { ſudarifigue, Fr. ſudor and facio, Laun.] 


ck herbs in hot water. 


ſweat is often the moſt ſubtile part of the blood. Arbuthnot. 


* 


| When maidens ſue, 
Men give like gods. 


We were not born to ſue but command. Shakeſpeare. 


Ambaſſadors came unto him as tar as the mouth of the 


Euphrates, ſuing unto him for peace. Knolles. 
For this, this only favour let me ſue, 
Refuſe it not: but let my body have a ; 
The laſt retreat of human kind, a grave. Dryden's Mneid. 
Deſpiſe not then, that in our hands bear We 
Theſe holy boughs, and ſue with words of pray'r. Dryd, 
_ *Twill never be too late | ER 
To ſue for chains, and own a conqueror. Addiſon's Cato, 
The fair Egyptian 
- Courted with freedom now the beauteous ſlave, | 
Now falt'ring ſued, and threatning now did rave, Blackm. 
By adverle deſtiny conſtrain'd to ſue | 
Pope's Odyſſey. 


For counſel and redreſs, he ſues to you. ; 
{ ſuet, an old French word, according to Sin- 


UET. ./ | 
; ner.] A ard fat, particularly that about the kidneys, 


The ſteatoma being ſuet, yields not to eſcaroticks. Wiſem. | 


Sv'ETY. [ adj. from ſuet.] Conſiſting of ſuet; reſembling ſuet. 
wh If Abe e folg a wen, ee tat or a ſuety ſub- 
iſtance, it is called ſteatoma. | 
To SUFFER. v. a. [ ſuffers, Latin; ſouffrir, French. ] 
1. To bear; to undergo; to feel with ſente of pain. & 

A man of great wrath ſhal /ufer puniſhment. Prov. xix. 


A woman ſuffered many things of phyſicians, and ipent | 


all ſhe had. | Mark, v. 26. 
Obedience impos'd ; $2 7 
On penalty of death, and /ufering death. Milton. 
2. To endure; to ſupport; not to ſink under. | 
Our ſpirit and ſtrength entire RE IE 
Strongly to ſuffer and ſupport our pains, Milton, 


. To allow; to permit; not to hinder, | 
0 He wotd'red that your Lordſhip _ 
Would ſufer him to ſpend his youth at home. 
Oft have I ſeen a hot o'erweening cur, 
Run back and bite, becauſe he was withheld: | 
Who being ſuffered, with the bear's tell paw, 
Hath clapt his tail betwixt his legs and cry d. 
. My duty cannot /uffer | | 
T* obey in all your daughter's hard commands. Shakeſp. 
Rebuke thy neighbour, and not ſiffer {in upon him. Lew. 
I ſuffer them to enter and poſleſs. Milton, 


Shakeſp. 


He that will ſuffer himſelf to be informed by obſervation, | 


will find few ſigns of a ſoul accuſtomed to much thinking 


in a new born child. Locke. | 
4. To paſs through; to be affected by. 3 
The air now mult ſiffer change. | Milton. 


To SU'FFER. v. n. ZR TY! 
1. To undergo pain or inconvenience. e. 
5 My brezt 2 to overcome by ſuffering. Milton. 
Prudence and good breeding are in all ſtations neceſſary; 

and molt young men ſuffer in the want of them. Locke. 
2. To undergo puniſhment. | | 


The father was firſt condemned to ſuffer upon a day ap- 4 
pointed, and the ſon afterwards the day following. Clarend. 5 


He thus | 
Was forc'd to bellen for himſelf and us! 
Heir to his father's ſorrows with his crown, 
JJ; HH HE 8 . 
Fe, Publick buſineſs ſufers by private infirmities, and king- 


doms fall into weakneſſes by the diſeaſes or decays of thole | 


| i Temple. 
from ſaſfer.] Tolerable; ſuch as may 


-_ that manage them. 
ah be? adj. 
ur 4 . . * : 
- *. is ſufferable in any to uſe what liberty they liſt in their 
con writing, but the contracting and extending the lines and 
ſenſe of others would appear a thankleſs office. Wotton. 
SU'FFERABLY. adv. [from ſufferable.)] Tolerably; ſo as to 
de endured. | Hy 
9 An infant Titan held ſhe in her arms; 
Yet ſufferably bright, the eye might bear 
The ungrown glories of his beamy hair. 
SU'FFERANCE. 7. J. [from ſuffer, ſouffrance, French. 
1. Pain; inconvenience; miſery. ; | 5 
N He ag _—_—y _ A 2 
ut thy unkindnels ſhall the death draw out | 
T 0 deer ſufferance. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
How much education may reconcile 
and ſufferance, the examples of Sparta 
2. Patience; moderation. . . 
He thought t' have ſlain her in his fierce deſpight, 
But haſty heat tempering with ſufferance wiſe, 
He ſtaid his hand. 350 Fairy Queen. 
He hath given excellent ſuferance and vigorouſneſs to the 
ſufferers, arming them with itrange courage. Taylor. 
And ſhould I touch it nearly, bear it 
With all the ſufferance of a tender friend. Otway's Orph. 
3. Toleration; permiſſion; not hindrance, - | : | 
In procels of time, ſomewhiles by /ufferance, and ſome- 
whiles by ſpecial leave and favour, they erected to themſelves 
boratories not in any ſumptuous or ſtately manner. Hooker, 
1 Moſt wretched man TR, 5 
That to affections does the bridle lend 
In their beginning they are weak and wan, 
But ſoon through Her grow to fear 
Some villains of my court 
Are in conſent and ſufferance in this. Shakeſpeare. 
Both gloried to have 'icap'd the Stygian flood. 
As gods, and by their own recover'd ſtrength; --. | 
Not by the ſufferauce of ſupernal pow. r. Par. Loft. 
SU'FFERER. 7. /. [from /uffer.}J 
1. One who endures or undergoes pain or inconvenience, 
| This evil on the Philiſtines is fall'n, ok vo 


The ſufferers then will ſcarce moleſt us here, 


From other hands we need not much to fear,  . Milton, 
And when his love was bounded in a few, nk 
| That were unhappy that they might be true, 
Made you the fav'rite of his Jaſt ſad times, 
That is, a fa rer in his ſubjects crimes. Dryden. 


She returns to me with joy in her face, not from the tight 
of her huſband, but from the good luck ſhe has had at cards; 
and if the has been a loſer, I am doubly a ſufferer by it; the 
comes home out of humour, becauſe ſhe has been throwing 
away my eſtate. Adaiſon's Spectator. 
| The hiſtory of civil wars and rebellions does not make 
ſuch deep and laſting impreſſions, as events of the fame na- 
ture in which we or our friends have been ſufferers, Adaif. 
2. One who allows; one who permits. | 
SUFFERING. 2. ſ. [from her. Pain ſuffered, 
Rejoice in my ſufferings for you. : 
With what ſtrength, what ſteadineſs of mind, ; 

He triumphs in the midſt of all his ſufferings? Addiſon. 
Wie may hope the ſufferings of innocent people, who have 
lived in that * which was the ſcene of rebellion, will ſe- 
cure from the like attempts. Aaddiſon. 
It increaſed the ſmart of his preſent ſufferings to compare 
them with his former happineſs, ; Atterbury. 
To SUFFICE. v. n. | ſuffire, Truck; bers, Latin.) To be 
enough; to be ſufficient; to be equal to the end or purpoſe. 

It thou aſk me why, ſufficeth, my reaſons are good. 
1 26. % akeſpeare. 
ſt and ſucculent moiſture is able, without drawing 
help rom the earth, to ſuffice the ſprouting of the plant. 


Bacon, | 
To recount almighty works + 


Shakeſpeare. 1 


Sharp's Surgery. | 
| SUFFI'CIENCY. 


42. Qualified for any thing by fortune or otherwiſe, 
__ Addiſon. | 


thew. Locke on Educ. | 


ful end. Fairy A. 


| SUFFRAGAN. u. 
Col. i. 24. 


What words or tongue of ſerapli can ſuffice, SO; 

Or heart of man 3 A to comprehend. Paradiſe Laſt. 

The indolency we nave, ufficing for our preſent happinets, 
we deſire not to venture the change: being content; and that 
is enough. | Locke. 


I. gelt lite agreeable; and in ſuch a courſe of piety, as ſuf- 
8 — to make the moit ſudden death fo alſo. Pope. 
To SUFFICE. v. a2. ; 

1. To afford; to ſupply. 
| Thou king of horned floods, whoſe 
Suffices tatnets to the truittu] corn, | 
Shall ſhare my morning ſong and evening vows. Dryd. 
The ore appeas'd, with winds /uffic'd the ſail; 

The bellying canvas ttrutted with the gale. Dryden. 

2. To ſatisfy. : | 
Iſrael, let it ſuffice you of all your abominations. Exel. 
Parched corn the did eat and was ſigficed, and left. Ruth. 


plenteous urn 


That we may lo ſuffice his vengeful ire. 

. | fuffiſance, Fr. from ſufficient.) 
1. State of being adequate to the end propoſed. | | 
"Tis all mens office to ſpeak patience 
To thoſe that wring under the foad of ſorrow z 
But no man's virtue nor ſufficiency | 1 

To be fo moral, when he ſhall endure "2 
_ Shakeſpeare. 


The like himſelf. | 

His ſufficiency is ſuch, that he beſtows and pollelles 
ras being unexhauſted. | £22 
ualification for any purpoſe. 


Boyle 


2. 
Fir not ſo confident of my own ſufficiency, as not will- 


ingly to admit the counſel of others. 
£ he biſhop, perhaps an Iriſhman, 
that law, of 
gs as unworthy. . Spenſer's Ireland. 
heir penſioner De Wit was a miniſter of the greatett 
authority and ſufficiency ever known in cheir ſtate. Temple. 


King Charles. 
being made judge by 


3- Competence; enough 
An elegant ſuffici 
ply equal to wan“. 


cy, content. 


the very higheſt importance, nor of the meaneſt kind; but 


is a large ſufficiency of them in the ſciences. 


5. It is uſed by Temple fo 
think himſelf equal to thin 
compounded with ſelf. 

Sufficiency is a compoun 

SUFFICIENT. adj. [ ſuffſant, Fr. ſufficiens, Latin.] 

1. Equal to an 

deficient, | WE 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, 

FEY 7 Heaven yet retains __ 

Number ſufficient to pòſſeſs her realms. ' 


| Milton. 
Man is not ſufficient of himſelf to his own happi | 


neſs, 


Bo FCC | Tillotſon. 
It is ſufficient for me, if, by a diſcourſe ſomething out of 
the way, I ſhall have given occaſion to others to caſt about 
tor new diſcoveries, _ 8 
She would ruin me in ſilks, were not the 
goes to a large pin- cuſhion ſufficient to 
and petticoat. | Addiſon. 
Sufficient benefice is what is competent to maintain a man 
and his family, and maintain hoſpitality ; and Jikewiſe to 
pay and ſatisfy ſuch dues belonging to the biſhop. 1 
| | | | Ayliffe's Parergon. 
correct vice in a 
Swift. 


quantity that 


Seven months are a ſufficient time to 
ahoo. | 


In ſaying he is a good man, underſtand me, that he is 
 ſufficrent, Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
SUFFICIENTLY. adv. [from ſufficient.] To a ſuiheient de- 
gree; enou gg. N | | 
It religion did poſſeſs ſincerely and fufficiently the hearts 
of all men, there would need be ho other reſtraint from evil. 


| ET VL Hook 
ſufficiently poſſeſs d 
c 7 Milton. 


Seem I to thee 
Ot happineſs ? ; 
All to whom they are pro 
ly moved to attend and ailent to them; /ufficrently, but nat 
ürreſiſtibly; for if all were irreſiſtibly moved, all would em- 
brace them, and if none were /ufficiently moved, none would 
embrace them.  Ropers's Sermons. 
SUFFISANCE. [ French. ] Exceſs; plenty. Obiolete. 

There him reſts in riotous ſuffiſance 
Of all his gladfulneſs and kingly joyance. 
To SU'FFOCATE. v. a. [ fuffaquer, Fr. 
To choak by excluſion or mterception of air, 

Let gallows gape for dog, let man go free, ] 


Air but momentally remains in our bodies, only to re- 
frigerate the heart, which being once performed, leſt being 
ſelf-heated again, it ſhould /xFocate that part, ir hatteth 

back the ſame way it paſſed.” Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

A ſwelling diſcontent is apt to ſuffocate and ſtrangle with- 


out paſlage. Collier of Friendſbip. 
| All mvolv'd in ſmoke, the latent foe 8177 - 
FA From every cranny ſuffocated falls. Thomfon. | 
UFF 


OCA'T1ON. 2. /.: | jufocation, Fr. from ſuffocate.) The 
act of choaking ; dhe tate of being nf od | | 


|  Diſcaſes of ſtoppings and fuffecations are dangerous, 


White conſiſts in an equal mixture of all the primiti 
colours, and black in a ſiffacatior of all the rays of light, 
| | | Cheyne. 
Muſhrooms are beſt correfted hy vinegar; ſome of them 
being poiſonous, operate by ſufecation, in which the beſt re- 
medy is wine or vinegar and falt, and vomiting as ſoon as 


poſſible. - _ Arbuibnot on Diet. 
N adj. (from ſuffocate.) Having the power to 
choak. | ; 


From rain, after great froſts in the winter, 
tumours, and ſuffecative catarrhs proceed. 4 
. [ ſuffragant, Fr. 
A biſhop conſidered as ſubje 


glandulous 
rbuth. on Air. 


to his metropolitan. 


aritor., 

n Becket, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, inſolently took upon 

him to declare five articles void, in his epiſtle to his Suffra- 

gans. vg, ale. 

To SU'FFRAGATE. . a. [ ſuffragor, Latin. ] To vote with; 

to agree in voice with, 

o tradition could univerſally prevail, unleſs there were 

ſome common congruity of ſomewhat inherent in nature, 
which ſuits and roger with it, and cloſeth with it. 


SU'FFRAGE. 2. ſ. I ſuffy 


voice Nes in acontroverted point. 


oble confederates, thus far is perfect, 
Only your ſufrages I will ex . 


F 


At the aſſembly tor the chuling of conſuls, 


Ben, | Jobuſen, 


 Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
r that conceit which makes a man 
gs above him: and is commonly 
d of vanity and ignorance, Temp. | 


y end or purpoſe; enough; competent; not | 


make her a gown | 


And let not ee his windpipe ſuffocate. Shakeſpeare. | 
This chaos, when degree is /uffocate, 1 8 
Follows the choaking. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 


He lived in ſuch temperance, as was enough to make the | 


Let it ſuffice thee that thou know tt us happy. Milton. 
When the herd ſuffic'd, did late repair | 
To terny heaths, and to the foreſt lare. Dryden. 
He our conqueror left us this our ſtrength, 3 1 
Milton. 


his“ 


of the ſufficiency of the miniſters, may diſlike the | 


Thomſon, 
+ * | | Ay. 
he moſt proper ſubjects of diſpute, are queſtions not of | 


rather the intermediate queſtions between them: and there | 


Matt. vi. 34. 


Locke. | 


poſed, are by his grace ſufficient - | | 


Spenſer. | 
ſSuffeco, Veer 7 


acon. | 
ve 
ing to lign that juttice my conſcience aged to ne 


ſuffraganeus, Lat.] 


Sufragan biſhops ſhall have more than one riding ap- | 
Ayliffe's Parergon. | 


| 


Hale. | 
9 Fr. ſuffragium, Latin.] Vote; 


8 U 8 


|. * They would not abet by their /-8.... 
deligns of thoſe innovations. fahrer or 
Ihe faireſt of our iſland dare not e 


you to the ſuffrage of thoſe who moſt parti 


Fabius might Jo 
A beardleſs conſu 


ommit theirs Cher 
Aly 


. J. 
aulc apa, 
adore — 

in Scipio, when he g 
made 2 0 he ſaw 


Addijeg, 
to the votes 


ſea and pe 1 
tremely agreeable ma Wan, bn and tale, der 
ly herein. 


3 ; Atter 
. ra F 
* ow. of bezits. Lg * Ns Belonging wy 90 
n elephants, the bought of the foreleos sg. | 
e, but laterally, and bea , url 
ough or /uffraginous flexure behind, rather outward, * 51 
SUFFUMIGA'TION, ». /. ¶ ſaffumigation. p. Herm. c 
Lat.] Operation of 3 Age ; ww en, Fr, Juf ung 
If the matter be ſo groſs as it Yields not to 
may be attempted ee 0 Micenan dlc n n 
SUPFU'MIGE. 5. J Li amigo, Lat.) A medica” reh Sv! 
For external means, drying Suffumiges or Im "ens k 
ſcribed with good ſucceſs they are ulially eva N | 
77 50 myrrh, and pitch, | 72 — ol 
0 USE. v. a. zſus, Latin. y 
ſomiething ae ee 3 a wer ui Sol 
| Phe apmy 7, er ſur mie, 8 p 
nd jealouly ſufus'd with jaundice i ves. I) 
| wi 5 1 a her ey cs. Han. 3 
WMhen purple light ſhall next ies. | 
With 2. hr: 45 chf, the ſkies, | th 
. Inſtead of love-enliven'd cheeks, — . ay 
With flowing rapture bright, dark looks ſucceed. 1 
| Saus d and glaring with untender bre, Th > 
SUFFU'SION, 2. . [ ſuf ufion, French; from Sufaſe.\ "mM, c 
1. The act of overſpreading with any thing, 1 5 
Ss . 8 a wag et or ſpread. Ps ca 
A drop ſerene hath quench'd their orhs 
Or dim 28 rell d. LIM oY N M; 2 
The ditk of Phoebus, when he climbs on high, * | 
Appears at firſt but as a bloodſhot eye; 1 a 
And when his chariot downward draws to bed 9 
| = _ e e _ Suffuſion rel. Drydes, | 
10 tole that have the jaundice or li n of oy 
objects appear of that colour. 7 ice ſuffon 5 bo - 
Sus. z. /. [ ſugo, Latin, to tuck.) * 0 
Many have iticking on them ſugs, or trour-lice, whichis s ] 
a kind of worm like a clove or pin, with a big bead, and we 
ſticks cloſe to him and ſucks his moiiture, — dr 
SU'GAR. ». / ¶ ſucre, French; Jaccharum, Latin. ] the 
1. The nativeſaitot the fugar-cane, obtained oy the expreſſion 0, 
and evaporation of its juice. | 22 71 fi 
All the blood of Zelmane's body ſtirred in her, as we 
will do when ſugar is hattily pur into it. 9 Y 
Lumps ot ſagar loſe themielves, and twine 
Their fubtile eſſence with the ſoul of wine. Craſbau. 5. [ 
A grocer in London gave for his rebus a ſugar-loat ltand. | 
ing upon a flat ſteeple, __ Peachan, has 
.__ daccharum candidum ſhoots into angular figures, by plac in 
ing a great many tlender ſticks a- croſs a veſſel of liquid /agar, ten 
Ec 2.  Grew's Muleun, 6. UF 
If the child muſt have ſugar-plumbs when he has a mind, . 
rather than be out of humour : why, when he is grown up, \ 
- mult he not be ſatisfied too with wine? Jock, 0 
In a ſugar- baker's drying- room, where the air was hened þ 
fifty tour degrees beyond that of a human body, 2 (parrow 1 
died in two minutes.  -- - Arbuthnot an dir. wit 
A piece of, {ome geniculated plant, ſeeming to be putof N 
a ſugar- cane. ad war on Ef. Wy 
2, Any Guag proverbially ſweet, ser P 
„Four fair diſcourſe has been as ſugar, I 
. aking the hard way ſweet and deſectable. Sale part. Y 
3. A chymical dry chryſtallization. | . 7. Co 
Sugar of lead, though made of that inſipid metal, and ſour 
fait y vinegar, has in it a ſweetneſs ſurpaſſing tuat of com- : 
mon ſugar. 1 Y 272 BY | 
70 SU 1 V. a. [from the noun. ]. trou 
1, To impregnate or ſeaſon with ſugar. lom 
| Short thick ſobs b. In 
In panting murmurs, ſtill'd out of her brealt, | 
That ever-bubbling ſpring, the /ugar'd neit 1 
Ot her delicious ſoul, that there does lie, A 
Bathing in ſtreams of liquid melody. Cralaus $. [lr 
2, Jo ſweeten. | o and 
Thou would'ſt have plung'd thyſelf 2 
In general riot, and never learn d | A 
The icy precepts of reſpect, but followed V 
The ſugar d game before thee. Shaleſp. Timon of Athens. whe 
| With devotion's viſage, | | 
And pious actions we do ſugar o'er Ti 
TR, oe „ 7 3 Shakepeart ages 
lis gloſing ſire bis errand daily ſaid, 16. 
nd /ugar'd ſpeeches whiſper'd A mine ear, Fares FW 
* Wo 0 cog out threats, no _ eee id 
vt flatt' ry ſtill in gar d words betrays, 8 
And poiſon in biet ate meats conveys, | Denban F 


SU'GGARY. adj, [trom ſugar.] Sweet; taſting of ſugai. 
With the ſugg'ry tweet thereof allure 


. Chatlte ladies cars to phantaſies impure. Spe ; 

To $UGGRST. v. a. [ ſuggero, ſuggeſtum, Latin; ſ#389" 

rench. J | | 225 . 

1. To hint; to intimate; to, inſinuate good or ill; to tel pl 
vately. + rag R 15 | 

| Are you not aſham'd? 

What ſpirit ſuoveſts this imagination ? Shake 


I could never have ſuttered greater calamities, N 

King Chari: 

| Laue, 

Theſe Romiſh caſuiſts ſpeak peace to the co f 

men, by ſuggeſting ſomething to them, Which wy col 

their minds, notwithſtanding a known, actual, 57 Sor malt 
tinuance of their ſins. Soul of 

Some ideas make themſelves way, and are /ugg 


ed lo le 
2 e op lacte. 
mind by all the ways of ſenlation and reflexion. 


1 : inkil 
Refle& upon the different ſtate of the mind . 
which thoſe inſtances of attention, reverie and dien %, 


turally enough ſuggeſt. ee 
Search — — thy own ſuggeſting mi 
And others dictated by heav'nly pow T, 


Shall riſe ſpontaneous. Pape? 5 
| This the feeling heart Pa 
Wou'd naturally ſugge/t. Out of uk 


2. To ſeduce; to draw to 11] by inſinuation. 0 

Tad devils will their 8 vs. Sha 
ey do ſuggeſt at firſt with heav 6 

Dong Nat tender youth is ſoon igel g n, 

I nightly lodge her in an upper tower. 

3. To inform ſecretly. Out ot ule. a 

We mult ſugge/t the people, in WAR would 

| He &till bath held them, that tor ee Cee 

Have made them mules. ſpe geht.) Pri 

SUGGE'STION. . /. | ſuggeſtion, Fr. from Agr | * 
hint; intimation; inimuation; ſecret note 


It allayeth all bate and earthly rogitations, band aired 


: This he ſays, becauſe it ſuits with his hypotheſis, but  tiple that kas wiſdom in it, and that they come to paſs from 
drireth. always apt to miniſter. | Hooker, proves it not. ; / 12 5 Locke, | chance, is /ullenly to aſlert a thin tn. 4 we will tert it. 
e the 1met Lord Bigot and Lord Saliſbury, f Give me not an office RY j More, Antidote againſt Atheiſm, 
le, And other more going to ſeek the grave That ſuits with me to ill; thou k nowꝰſt my temper, | He in chains demanded more _ þ 
mg Of Arthur, who, they ſay, 1s kill d to night : ; 25 didiſon. Then he impos'd in victory before: 
li On your ſuggeſtion. . Shakeſpeare's King John. SUITABLE. adj. [from ſuit. Fitting; according with; He /ullenly reply d, he could not make | | 
tj, „ e was man a | agreeable to. 5 PRs Theſe offers now. Dryden's Indian Emperdr. 
Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking Tarough all thoſe miſeries, in both there appeared a kind The gen'ral mends his weary pace, | 
Himſelf with princes : one that by ſauggeſtion of nobleneſs not ſuitable to that affliction. Sidney. And ſulleniy to his revenge he tails | 
Me, Tied all the kingdom. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. What he did purpoſe, it was the pleaſure of God that So- So glides ſome trodden ſerpent on the graſs, ADA 
Is ex. The native and untaught ſuggeſtions of inquiſitive children. | lomon his ton ſhould pertorm, in manner ſuztable to their pre- | And long behind his wounded volume trails. Dryden. 
17 g Locke. lent and ancient ſtate, © Hooker. | SU'LLENNESS. 2. . [from ſullen.) Gloomineſs ; moroſe- 
' ff, Another way 18 letting the mind, upon the ſuggeſtion of | To tolemn acts of royalty and moe their ſuitabit or-] nels; ſluggiſh anger; malignity; intractability. ; 
57 ny new notion, run after ſimilies. | ocke, naments are a beauty; are they only in religion a ſtain? Speech being as rare as precious, her ſilence without ſul- 
0 sb AT E. v. a. [ ſuggille, Latin. ] To beat black and | „ gk | Hooker. | lenneſs, her modeſty without affectation, and her ſhamefaced- 
as to make livid by a bruile. ih It is very ſuitable to the principles of the Roman Church; | nets without ignorance. Sidney. 
red The head of the os humeri was bruiſed, and remained | for why ſhouid net their ſcience as well as tervice be in ann To fit my /ullenneſt, | 
a6 | veoilated long utter. 5 Wiſeman's Surgery. | unknown tongue ? : . n Tillotſon, He to another key his (tile doth dreſs. Donne. 
the Eos. 1. . L ſuicidium, Latin.] Self-murder ; the horrid | As the bleilings of God upon his honeſt induſtry had been In thoſe vernal ſeaſons, when the air is calm and pleaiant, 
8 of dettroying one's lelf. as great, ſo he was not without intentions of — juitable it were an injury and ſullenneſs againſt nature not to go out, 
run. Child of delpair, and ſuicide my name. Savage. | returns in acts of charity. terbury. and ſee her riches. lilton. 
ang, To be cut off by the word of injured friendſhi is the | Expretlion is the drets of thought, and till | Quit not the world out of any hypocriſy, ſullenneſ5, or 
dies, © molt dreadful of alf deaths, next to ſuicide. | Clariſa.| Appears more decent, as more ſuitable; . ſuperitition, but out of a ſincere love of true knowledge and 
45 SUL LLAGE» n. ſ. [ ſouillage, French.] Drain of filth. Ob- A vile conceit in pompous words +” nth ; virtue. | | A 
<a ſolete. . | PT Is like a clown in regal purple drels'd. - 4:5 Pads With theſe comforts about me, and ſullenneſ enough to 
rex When they have choſen the plot, and laid out the limits | SUI'TABLENESS. x. J. [trom ſuitable.] Fitneſs; agreeable- | uſe no remedy, Monlieur Zulichem came to ſee me. T emple. 
| = of the work, tome Italians dig wells and cilterns, and other nels. | q Free SU'LLENS. 2. / [ Without ſingular. ] Moroſe temper; gloomi- 
N conveyances for the ſuillage ot the houſe. Wotton. In wor.ls and ityles, ſuitableneſs makes them acceptable | nels of mind. A burleſque word. 
wh SUING. u. 1. [This word leems to come from ſuer, to ſweat, and eitective, ' Leh 3 Glanville. Let them dic that age, and /ullens have. Shakeſpeare. 
: French; it is perhaps peculiar to Bacon. ] The act of ſoak- With ordinary minds, it is the ſuitableneſs, not the evi- SU'LLIAGE, 7. /. [from ſullen.] Pullution; filth z ſtain of 


— 


- 


SUI 


away thoſe evil ſecret ſuggeſtions which our inviſible | 


ing igh any thing. Te: . 
W > ,ercolation or ſuing of the verjuice through the 
wood; for verjuice of itlelt would never have paſſed through 


the wood. 1 
SUIT. 2. /. [ ſuite, French. ] f | 
1. A ſet; a number of things correſpondent one to the other. 


Bacon. 


— 
* 


8 - 


_ dence of a truth that makes it to be vieided to; and it is ſel- 
dom that any thing practically convinces a man that does 
not pleaſe him firſt. Scuth's Sermons, 

He creates thole ſympathies and ſuitablenzſes of nature 
that are the foundation of all true friendſhip, and by his pro- 
vidence brings perſons ſo affected together. South's Sermons, 


di 


SUM .- 


rt; toulneſs. 
Require it to make ſome reſtitution to his neighbour for 


what it has detracted from it, by wiping off that . it 
e 


has caſt upon his fame. 


Gowernment of the Tongue. 
Calumniate ſtoutly; for though we wipe away with never 


co much care the dirt thrown at us, there will be left ſome - 
ulliage behind, 3 Decay of Piety. 

0 SU'LLY. v. a. [ ſouiller, French.] To ſoil; to tarniſh; _ 
to dirt; to ſpot. | | 5 

Silvering will ul and canker more than gilding, Bacon. 

The falling temples which the gods provoke, 
And ſtatues Ru d yet with ſacrilegious ſmoke. Roſcom. 
He's dead, whoſe love had ſu{ly*d all your reign, _ 


We, ere the day, two ſuzts of armour ſought, 
Which borne belivs wa on his ſteed he brought. Dryd. 
2. Cloaths made one part to anſwer another. a 

What a beard of the general's cut, and a horrid ſzzt of the 
camp will do among foaming bottles and ale-wath'd wits is 
wonderful. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


Conſider the laws themſelves, and their /zztableneſs or un- 
ſuitableneſs to thoſe to whom they are given. Tillotſon. 
SUI TABLY. adv. (rom ſiaitabie.] Agreeably ; according to. 

W holoever tpeaks upon a certain occalion may take any 
text {uitable thereto z and ought to ipeak /uzzably to that text. 
| South's Sermons, | 


Dryden. | 


Him all repute Some rank deity, whoſe filthy face 


For his device in handiominy; a ſurt z OO Þ  Wefjuntablyoter ttinking tables place. | | And made you empreſs of the world in vain, Dryden. 
To judge of lace, pink, panes, print, cut and plait, SurT Cy venant, | In law. ] Is where the anceſtor of one man Lab'ring years ſhall weep their deſtin'd race, 
| Okt all the court to have the belt conceit. Donne. | has covenanted with the anceſtor of another to ſue at his, Charg'd with ill omens, ſilly'd with diſgrace. Prior. 
Dryden, His majeſty was ſupplied with three thouſand /zits of } court. Dy CO I Ne ones es Let there be no ſpots to /ully the brightneſs of this ſolem- 
of eyes cloaths, with good proportions of ſhoes and flockings, — [SU Court. [In law.] Is the court in which tenants owe at-| nity, *. Atterbury's Sermons, 
kg. pos N | Clarendon. | tendanc* to their lord. Oe Ye walkers too, that youthful colours wear, 
| . Conſecution; ſeries 3 regular order. I Sur Service, [In law.] Attendance which tenants owe to Three ſullying trades avoid with equal care; 2 
which is Every five and thirty years the ſame kind and ſuite off the court of their lord... Bailey. The little chimney-weeper ſkulks b 5 5 ha, 
ad, and weathers comes about again; as great trolt, great wet, great SUL TER, 8 1. ,. [from ſuit.] I. And marks with footy ſtains the heedleſs throng. Gay. 1 g 
Mallon. droughts, warm winters, tummers with little heat; and | SUrTOR. F_ 5 SF | |] SU'LLY. #. i: [from che verb.] Soil: tarniſh ; ſpet. 3 
they call it the prime. Bacon. 1, One that lues; a petitioner; a ſupplicant. Lou laying theſe light /ulzes on my on, IA "_— 
{preſſion 4. Ort of SuITs. Having no correſpondence, metaphor, | As humility is in ſuters a decent virtue, ſo the teſtification As 'twere a thing a little ſoil'd i th* working. Shakeſp. | 
Yruncy, 1 ſuppoſe, trom cards. 1 99 5 ; rhereot, by ſuch eitectual acknowledgments, not only ar-“ A noble and triumphant merit breaks through little ſpots 
as wine Wear this for me; one out of ſuits with fortune, gueth a {ound apprehenhon of his {upereminent glory and a in his reputation. - Addiſon's Spectator. 
Sidi. That would give more, but that her hand lacks means. majeſty before whom we ttand, but putteth alſo into his | SULPHUR. 1. J. [Latin.] Brimſtone. „ 
| | = Dn 5 Shakeſpeare. | hands a kind of pledge or bond for ſecurity againſt our un- In his womb was hid metallick ore, 5 T8. 
rahaw, 5 (Suite, French. ] Retinue ; company. Obſolete. | thanktulnels. Eh | Hooker. | The work of ſulphur. ; © Milton. 
at land- Plexirtus's ill-led life, and worſe gotten honour, ſhould | She hath been a ſutoy to me for her brother, Saͤulphur is produced by incorporating an oily or bituminous 
eachan, have tumbled together to deſtruction, had there not come | Cut off by courſe of juttice. Shakefp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. | matter with the foſſil and (alt. Voodward. 
by place in Tydeus and Telenor, with fifty in their /#zte to his de- My pitcous ſoul began the wretchednels | r Thence nitre, ſulphur, and the fiery ſteam 8 
id ſugar, — 5 | Sidney. Of ſuitors at court to mourn. Donne. Ot fat bitumen. ay © Thomſon, 
Nu/eum, 6. {From To ſue.] A petition; an addreſs of entreaty. * | Net only bind thine own hands, but bind the hand of | SULPHU'REOUS. 6d. [ a e Latin.] Made ot 
5 a mind, Mine ears againſt your ſits are ſtronger than | ſuctors alla from offering, 7 ©, Bacon. | SU'LPHUROUS. rimſtone; having the qualities of. F 
own up, Your gates againſt my force, Sbaleſpeare. | et their port 3 8 brimſtone; containing ſulphur; impregnated with ſulphur. "i. 
Locke, __ She gallops o'er a courtier's noſe; _ I Not of mean ſuitors; nor important leſs My hour is almolt come, | ESSE | = 
as heated And then dreams he of ſmelling out a ſuzte. Shakeſpeare. | Scem'd their petition, than when the ancient pair, When I to ſulphurous and — flames . 
a {parrow Had I a ſuit to Mr. Shallow, I would humour his meu]  Deucalion and chaſte Pyrrha, to refiore : | Mult render up myſelt. . Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | i 
t ox Ar. with the imputation of being near their matter.  Shakeſp. The race of mankind drown'd, before the ſhrine - | Dart and javelin, ſtones and ſulpburous fire. Milton. | 1 
be fam ol Many ſhall make ſuit unto thee. Job, xi. 19. Of Themis ſtood devout. Milton's Paradiſe Lofl.| Ts not the ſtrength and vigour of the action between light 9 


My mind, neither with pride's itch, nor yet hath been 
Poifon'd with love to lee or to be ſcen; | 


on Fils. I challenge og 


not! and ſulphureous bodies, obſerved above, one reaſon why ſil- 
But I'm an humble /uitor for t 


eſe priſoners. Denbam. phureous bodies take fire more readily, and burn more vche- 


I had no ſuit there, nor new ſuit to ſhew ; _ I Þ --- lord, I come an humble ſuztor to you. Rowe. | ment! than other bodies do? Newton's Opticks, 
ne [þrarts Yet went to court. 5 Donne. 2. A wover; one who courts a miltre\s, es The fury heard, while on Cogytus' brink, 3 57 
Hy 7. 3 1 | | R As | Me wow I — yy 2 ny heart that I had not a hard Her W N 9 waters drink. Pope, 1 | 
and ſour e that bath the ſteerage of my courſe, _ | 1 rt; tor truly 1 0e none. ' giooMms . 25 on 
t of com- Direct My ſuit. wa: Shukeſd. Romeo and Juliet. — dear happineſs to women! they would elſe have] Svell'd in the ſky, and ſent the li htning forth, fog and 8 | \_ 
Bat. Their determinations are to return to their home and to] been troubled with a pernicious ſuitor. Shakeſpeare. | SULPHU'REOUSNESS. 7. . (from ſulphureous.} The | „e = 


He paſſed a year at Goodby under the counſels of his mo- 
ther, and then became a ſuitor at London to Sir Roger 
Aſhton's daughter. Wotton's Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 

By many ſuitors ſought, the mocks their pains, 
And itill her vow'd virginity maintains. Dryden 

He drew his ſeat, familiar, to her fide, - | 
Far from the ſuztor train, a brutal crowd. Pope's Odyſſey. 
SUI'TRESS. 2. . [from ſuiter.] A female ſupplicant. 

„„ LW ot | 8 

. That could refuſe a Sacks to ſuch a ſuitreſs z 
have got a noble friend to be your advocate. 
SU'LCATED. adj. | ſulcus, _ urrowed. . 
All are much chopped and ſulcated by their having lain | 
expoſed on the top of the clay to the weather, and to the ero- 
lion of the vitriolick matter mixed amongſt the clay. 

. | | | | Woodward. 


trouble you with no more ſit, unleſs you may be won by | 
lome other ſort than your tather's impoſition. Shakeſp. | 
In Spenſer it ſeems to ſignify purſuit ; proiccution. 

High amongſt all knights halt hung thy ſhield, 
Theuceforth the ſuit of earthly conqueſt ſhoone, 

And waſh thy hands from guilt of bloody field. Spenſer. | 

9. Un law.] Suit is ſometimes put for the inſtance of a caule, 

and ſametimes for the cauſe itlelf deduced in judgments 

lyliffe. | 

All that had any ſits in law came unto them. Suſannah. | 

Wars are ſuits of appeal to the tribunal of God's juſtice, 

ere there are no ſuperiors on earili to determine the cauſe. 

| . | Bacon's War with Spain. 

Involve not thyſelf in the ſuits and parties of great perſon- 

8 Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
To Alibech alone refer your uit, 8 8 | 


of being ſulphureous. | 
SU'LPHURWORT, 2. /. The ſame with HoGSFENEL., 
SU'LPHURY. adj. from fulphur.) Partaking of ſulphur. 
SULTAN. z./. [Arabick. ] The Turkiſh emperour. 
By this ſcimitar, | | 
That won three fields of Sultan Solyman. Shakeſpeare. 
SU'LTANA. * . from ſultan.] The queen of an Eaſtern 
SULTAN ESS. J emperour. VEE 3 EK | ITE 
Turn the ſultana's chambermaid. _ Cleaveland. 
Lay the tow'ring ſultaneſs aſide, Ile. 
SU'LTANRY. 7. ſ. [from ſultan.} An Eaſtern empire. 
la afhirm the ſame of the ſultazry of the Mamalukes, where 
ſlaves, bought for money, and of unknown deſcent, reigned 
over families of freemen, 1 Bacon. 
SU'LTRINESS. 7. /. * ſultry.) The ſtate of being ſul- 
* . ; : * > 


try; cloſe and cloudy heat. 


Cra lau. 
Rowe. 


of Athens, 


akeſprarts 


Tai: far. And let his enten Gnifh vod difoute, Dryden. | SUL. n. ß. A plough. „ Ainſworth. SU LTRV. adj. [This is imagined by Skinner to be corrupt- 
| John Bull was Fattered by the ee that his ſuit ala SU en adj. (Of this word the etymology is obſcure. ] ed from ful8hury, or ſwweltry.] Hot without Gare +. : 

| vat Jait above a year, and that before that time he would be | 1. Gloomily angry; fluggiſhly diſcontented. hot and cloſe; hot and cloudy, 5 Fg, 
| Denbans in quiet poſſeſſion of his butinels. Arbuthnot. Wilmot continued ſtill ſullen and perverſe, and every day | It is very fultry and hot, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
1 9 SUIT, v. a. {from the noun.] I grew more inſolent. Clarendon. . The ſultry breath | 

| i. To fit; to adapt to ſomething clſe. A man in a jail is ſullen and out of humour at his firſt Of tainted air had cloy'd the jaws of death. Saxdys. 

Spaß. Suit the action to the word, the word to the action, with | coming in, a L Eſtrange. Such as born beneath the burning ſæk y; _ 
Jabel this ſpecial obſervance, that you o'eritep not the modelty of Forc'd by my pride, I my concern ſuppreſs'd; And ſultry ſun betwixt the tropicks lie. Dryden's En. 


Pretended drowlineſs, and wiſh of reſt ; ; 
And ſullen 1 forſook th' impertect feaſt. Prior. 
It we tit down ſullen and inactive, in expectation that 


nature, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
The matter and manner of their tales, and of their telling, 
aue lo ſuited to their different educations and humours, that 


| Our foe advances on us, | 
And envies us even ap py deſarts. Addiſon's Cato. 
Then would ſultry heats and a burning air have ſcorched 


to tell pi 


each would be improper in any other. Dryden. | God ſhould do all, we ſhall find ourſelves miſerably deceived. | and chapped the earth, and galled the animal tribes in houſes 
Sake z. To be fitted to; Uh ee * ns 14 8 | | Rogers. or dens. | Cheyne, 
, by def Compute the gains of his ungovern'd zeal, „I. Miſchievous; malignant. - | SUM. =. (. | ſumma, Latin; ſomme, French. 
> me. | NW ſuits his cloth the praiſe of railing well. Dryden. Such ſullen planets at my birth did ſhine, 1. The whole of any thing; many particulars aggregated to - 
Chart er purple habit fits with ſuch a grace N07 5 They threaten every fortune mixt with mine. : Dryden.| a total. | 2 
aciences? On her ſmooth ſhoutders, and ſo ſurts her face. Dryden. The ſullen fiend her ſounding wings diſplay'd, We may as well conclude ſo of every ſentence, as of the 
hall fats If different ſects ſhould give us a liſt of thoſe innate prac- | - Unwilling left the night, and fought the nether thade. whole ſum and body thereof. Hooker. 
vowed car tical principles, they would ſet down only ſuch as 2 5 5 Dryden. How precious are thy thoughts unto me, O God ! how 
's Fan their diſtin hypotheſes, Locke. | 3. Intractable; obſtinate, 8 great is the ſum of them. Pf. exxxix. 27. 
22 aiſe her notes to that ſublime degree, | Things are as ſullen as we are, and will be what they are, Th Almighty Father, where he fits | 
lat. hich ſuits a ſong of piety and thee. Prior. whatever we think of them. Tillotſon's Sermons. |  S$hrin'd in his ſanctuary of Heav'n ſecure, 
n think%Þ 3 To dreſs; toclothe. | 4. Gloomy ; dark; cloudy; diſmal. Conſulting on the ſum of things, foreſeen ag 
eamils 1 uch a Sebaſtian was my brother too, Why are thine eyes fixt to the ſullen earth, This tumult, and permitted all, advis'd. _ Milton, 
bi went he ſuited to his watry tomb: Gazing at that which ſeems to dim thy ſight? Shakeſp. Such and no leſs is he, on whom depends Sn 
; minds It ſpirits can aſſume both form and (uit, Night with her ſullen wings to double ſhade, The jos of things. | Dryden. 
5 ou come to fright us. Sbateſp. Twelfth Night. The deſart fowls in their clay neſts were couch'd, N eighing the ſum of things with wiſe forecaſt, 
bY's O Be better ſuited ; And now wild beaſts came forth the woods to roam. Solicitous of publick good. A Phillips. 
Tun. Theſe weeds are memories of thoſe misfortunes : : 1 Milton. | 2. Quantity of money. | | 5 
T0 pr ythee put them off to worſer hours. Shakeſpeare. A glimpſe of moon: ſhine, ſtreak 4 with red; | I did ſend to you = | 
t ot ue . A ſhuffled, ſullen, and uncertain light, ”; For certain ſums of gold, which you deny*d me. Shakeſp, 
© ha Of theſe Italian weeds, and ſuit myſelf That dances through the clouds, and ſhuts again. Britain, once deſpis'd, can raile | 
Saale 7, «5 does a Briton peaſant. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline „ : i Dryden. As ample ſums as Rome in Cæſar's days. C. Arbutbnot. 
4 2 9 SUIT. vm. To a ree; to accord. No cheerful breeze this ſos region knows; 3. [ Somme, French.) Compendium; abridgment ; the whole 
algen The dne intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs, The dreaded Eaſt is all the wind that blows. Pope. abſtracted. „ 
annot well ſuit with either; but ſoon prove 5. Heavy; dull; ſorrowful. 6 This, in nag” is the Jum and ſubſtanceof thatwhich they 
1 Telious alike, Milton And full the 2 of our 3 Shakeſp he by way or OP on £ _ thoſe orders, e 
ald e place itſelf was ſuit; Me care 5 n en prelage of your own . akeſpeare. ave common with the church of Rome. ooler. 
7 8 Vncouth and favage 3 fair. ” x Dryden. | SU'LLENLY. add. from ſullen.] Gloomily; malignantly ; They repleniſhed the hearts of the neareſt unto them with 
f. Nity does 2vith a noble nature ſuit, * Dryden. intractably. ; ? | words of memorable conſolation, ſtrengthened men in the 
1 1 oultraint does ill avith love and beauty ſuit, Dryden. To ſay they are framed without the aſſiſtance of ſomeprin- | fear of God, gave them 1 r inſtructions of e 
4 rel | | 10 | con |; 


© SUMMARILY, 


confirmed them in true religion: in ſum, they taught the 
world no les virtuouſly how to die, than they had done be- 


tore how to live. | 1 Hooker. 
This having learn'd, thou haſt attain'd the ſum 
Ot wiſdom. Milton. 


In ſum, no man can have a greater veneration for Chaucer 


than mylelt. Dryden. 
Thy ſum of duty let two words contain; RE 
Be humble, and be juſt. Prior. 


In ſum, the Goſpel, conſidered as a law, preſcribes every 
virtue to our conduct, and forbids every ſin. _ Rogers. 
4. The amount; the reſult of reaſoning or computation. 
£ I appeal to the readers, whether the ſum of what I have 
ſaid be not this. Tillotſon. 
5. Height; completion. 
: Thus L have told thee all my 
My ſtory to the ſum of earthly 
Which enjoy. | 
In ſaying ay or no, the very ſafety ot our cou 
m of our well-being, lies. | | 
0 SUM. v. a. [ ſommer, French; from the noun. ] 
1. To compute; to collect particulars into a total; to caſt up. 
It has up emphatical. | | 
You calt th event of war, 
And ſumm d th account of chance. Shakeſp. gg” 
The high prieſt may ſum the ſilver brought in, 2 K. 
In ſickneis time will ſeem longer without a clock than 
with it; tor the mind doth value every moment, and then 
the hour doth rather ſum up the moments than divide the 
day. | ; | Bacon. 
He that would reckon up all the accidents preferments 
depend upon, may as well undertake to count the ſands, or 
ſum up infinity. 
2. To compriſe 
compals. 


3 and brought 
ils, NO 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


ntry, and the 


IV. 


to comprehend; to collect into. a narrow 
| So lovely fair! 55 
That what ſeem'd fair in all the world, ſeem'd now 
Mean, or in her ſumm d up, in her coutain'd. Milton. 
To conclude, by ſumming up what I would ſay concern- 
ing what I have, and what I have not been, in the following 
paper I ſhall not deny that I pretended not to write an accu- 
rate treatiſe of colours, but an occaſional eſlay, = Boyle. 
Go to the ant, thou ſluggard, in few words ſums up the 
moral of this fable. L' Eftrange. 
This Atlas muſt our ſinking ſtate uphold; _ e 
In council cool, but in performance bold: 
He ſums their virtues in himſelf alone, 


And adds the greateſt, of a loyal ſon. Dryden's Aureng 7 


A fine evidence eee up _— you! Dryaen. | 
4. [In falconry.] To have feathers full grown, © 
With proſperous wing full ſumm'd. Milton. | 


SU MACH-TREE. 1. . [ ſumach, French. ; 
; The flower conſiſts of five leaves in a circular order, in 
form of a roſe; from whoſe flower-cup riſes the pointal, 


which afterward becomes a veſſel, containing one ſeed: the | 


flowers grow in bunches, and the leaves either winged or 
have three lobes. The flowers are uſed in dying, and the 
branches for tanning, in America. | 
SU'MLESS. adj. [from ſum.] Not to be computed. 

M,⸗ake his chronicle as rich with prize, 
As is the oozy bottom of the ſea 
With ſunken wreck and ſumleſs 

A fumleſs journey of incorporeal ſpced. 
Above, beneath, around the palace ſhines, _ 

The ſumleſs trealure of exhauſted mines. 


adv. [from ſummary.] Briefly z the 


ope. 
ſnorteſt 


we ſhould requeſt or deſire. 


While we labour for theſe demonſtrations out of Scrip- 


ture, and do ſinmarily declare the things which many ways 
have been ſpoken, be contented quietly to hear, and do not 


tmink my ſpeech tedious, Hooker, 
| When the parties proceed ſummarily, and they chuſe the 
\.. ordinary way of proceeding, the caule is made penn. 
e FX, | | | 1 . 
SU'MMARY. adj. [ ſommaire, French; from ſum.] Short; 
brief; compendious. . | | 
The judge | | 
Directed them to mind their brief, 
Nor ſpend their time to ſhew their reading; 
She'd have a ſummary proceeding. I 
SUMMARY. . /. {from the adjective.} Compendium; 


abridgment. 9 
We are enforc'd from our moſt quiet ſphere 
By the rough torrent of occaſion; _ 
And have the ſurrmary of all our griefs, 


When time ſhall ſerve, to ſhew in articles. Shakeſpeare. 


In that comprehenſive ſummary of our duty to God, there | 
| | Rogere. 


is no expreſs mention thereof. 
SUMMER. 7x. ſ. [rumen, Saxon; ſomer, Dutch. 
1. The ſeaſon in which the ſun arrives at the hither ſolſtice 
| Sometimes hath the brightelt day a cloud; | 
And, after Summer, evermore ſucceeds : 
The barren Winter with his nipping cold. Shakeſpeare. 
55 Can't ſuch things be, 
And overcome us like a Summer's cloud, . 
Without our ſpecial wonder? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Two hundred loaves of hread, and an hundred bunches 
of raifins, and an hundred of Summer fruits. 2 Sam. xvi. 
He was litting in a Summer parlour. Judges, iii. 20, 
In all the liveries deck'd of Summer's pride. Millon. 
They marl and ſow it with wheat, giving it a Summer tal- 


lowing firſt, and next year ſow it with pealte, Mortimer. 
Dry weather is belt for molt Summer corn, Mortimer. 
2 The dazzling roofs, | 
Reſplendent as the btere of Summer noon, 
Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. Pope. 
Child of the ſun, | | | 
See fultry Summer comes. Thomſen's Summer. 


2, { Trab: ſwenmaria.) The principal beam of a floor. 


Oak, and the like true hearty timber, may be better truſt- | 


ed in croſs and tranſverſe works tor ſummers, or girders, or 
binding beams. | Wotton. 
n enter d fin, and with that ſycamore, — 
Whole leaves firſt ſhelter'd man from drought and dew, 
Working and winding ſlily evermore, _ et 
The inward walls and ſummers cleft and tore; 
But grace ſhor'd theſe, and cut that as it grew. Herbert. 
To SU'MMER. v. 2. [from the noun. } To pals the Summer. 
The fowls ſhall fummer upon them, and all the beaſts 
ſhall winter upon them. Ifaiah, xviii. 6. 
To SU'MMER. v. a. To keep warm. 8 
Maids well ſummered, and warm kept, are like flies at 
Bartholomew-tide, blind, though they have their eyes. 
Shakeſpeare. 
SUMMER HOUSE. . /, [from Summer and houſe.) An apart- 
ment in a garden ujed in the Summer. 
Fd rather live 
With cheeſe and garlick, in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 


In any fummerhouſe in Chriſtendom, Shakeſp. Henry IV. | 


With here a fountain, never to be play'd, 
And there a jummerbcuje, that knows no ſhade. Pope. 


L" Eftrange. 


| 2. To call with authority; to admoniſh to appear; to cite. 


ngs. | 


South. | 


Millar. | that carries the cloaths or furniture. 


treaſuries. Shakeſpeare. 
; Milton, | | 


1055 3 1 5 e Su'urriox. 1. ſ. (from ſumptus, Lati 

. The decalogue of Moſes declareth ſummarily thoſe things | _ 
which we ought to do; the prayer of our Lord, whatorer | 
15 oo. 


| SUMPTUOUS. adj. [ ſuzptuoſus, from ſumptus, Lat.] 


Swift. 


for our conduct in life, that they are not improper to lie in 
parlours or ſummerhouſes, to entertain our ttoughts in any 
moments of leiſure, Waits. 
SU'MMERSAULT. 1 2 [ ſoubreſauit, French. Somerſet is 2 
SU'MMERSET. ' corruption. ] A high leap in which the 
heels are thrown over the head. WD Rok TFT 
Some do the ſummerſault, | | 
And o'er the bar like tumblers vault. Hudibras. 
Frogs are obſerved to ule divers ſummerſaults, Walton. 
The treaſurer cuts à caper on the {trait rope: I have teen 
him do the ſummerſet upon a trencher fixed on the rope, 
which is no thicker than a common packthread. 
/ | | Gulliver's Travels. 
3 . n. . [ ſummitas, Latin.) The top; the utmoſt 
« Have I fall'n or no? 8 
From the dread ſummit of this chalky bourn ! 
Look up a-height, the ſhrill-gorg'd lark ſo far 
Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
ZEtna's heat, that makes the ſummit glow, | 
Enricnes all the vales below, | Swift. 


To SU'MMOMN. v. a. [ ſummoneo, Latin.] 
Cateſby, ſound Lord Haſtings, 


Ihe courſe of method ſummoneth me to diicourie of the 
inhabitants, Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
The tirſan is aſſiſted by the governour ot the city, where 


| ſummoned to attend, 1 Bacon. 
| Rely on what thou haſt of virtue, ſummon all. Milton, 
Nor trumpets ſummon him to war, 


Nor drums diſturb his morning fſleep. : Dryden. 
Love, duty, ſafety, ſummon us away; 4 
Tis nature's voice, and nature we obey. Pope. 


2. Toexcite; to call up; to raiſe. With up emphatical. 
Ys When the blaſt of war blows in our cars, 

Stiffen the ſinews, ſummon up the blood. Shakeſp. Hen 
SU'MMONER, 7. 
who ſummons. Fad, 

3 Cloſe pent- up guilts : 

Rive your concealing continents, and aſk | 

Theſe dreadful ſurmmoners grace. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
SU'MMONS. 2. /. | trom the verb. 

monition to appear; citation, 

| What are you? 

Vour name, your quality, and why 

This preſent ſummons? 

He ſent to ſummon the ſeditious, and to offer pardon ; 


ou anſwer _ 


but neither ſummons nor pardon was any thing gf en 3 
| 5 W 
. The ſons of light „ 
Haſted, reſorting to the ſummons high, 2 
And took their eats. _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Strike your fails at ſummons, or prepare 
To prove the laſt extremities of war. Dryden. 
| SU'MPTER. 7. /. [ ſommier, French; ſomaro, Ital.] A hore | 


KReturn with her! 5 5 
Perſuade me rather to be a ſlave and ſumpter 
Te this deteſted groom. Sba lep. King Lear. 
With full force his deadly bow he bent > 
And teather'd fates among the mules and Kaen ww 
Roe Boys | | „ Dryden. 

Two ſumpter mules, bred of large Flanders mares. 8 

5 3 Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
| n.] The act ot taking. 
"The ſumption of the myſteries does all in a capable Re. 
| . Taylor. 
SU'MPTUARY. adj. ¶ ſumptuarius, Latin.] Relating to ex- 

pence; regulating the colt of life. | 5 
Io remove that material cauſe of ſedition, which is want 
and poverty in the eſtate, ſerveth the opening and well ba- 
lancing of trade, the baniſhing of idleneſs, the repreſſing of 
waſte and excels by ſumptuary laws. 5 Bacon. 
SUMPTUO'SITY. 2. J. from ſumptuous.) Expenſiveneſs; 
coſtlineſs. 5 e | 
He added ſumptuoity, invented jewels of gold and ſtone, 
and ſome engines tor the war, | Raleigh. 


Coltly ; expenſive; ſplendid. 8 
We lee how molt Chriſtians ſtood then affected, how joy- 
ful they were to behold the 
built unto God's glory. Hooker. 
We are too magnificent and ſumptuous in our tables and 

_ attendance, 

SU'MPTUOUSLY, adv. 
with great colt, | | 

his monument five hundred years hath ſtood, 
Which I have jumptuonfly re-edified. Shak, Tit. Andron. 
Ethelwold, hiltop of Winchetter, in a tamine, fold all the 
rich veſl:}s aud ornaments of the church, to relieve the poor 
with bread; and ſaid, there was no reaſon that the dead tem- 
ples of God ſhould be ſumptuorfly furniſhed, and the living 


[from ſumptuous.) Expenſively; 


temples 1utter penury. | Bacon's Apophthegms. 
A good employment will make you live tolerably in Lon- 
don, or ſumptuoufly here. Swift. 


| SU'MPTUOUSNESS, ./ 
coltlinels. by | 

J will not fall out with thoſe 
tuouſueſs and charity, © 53 5 „ d. 
BY | 4 . [/unno, Gothick; punna, punne, Saxon; for, 
utch. 3 5 

1. The luminary that makes the day. 


Doth beauty keep which never /in can burn, 


Nor {torms do turn? | Sidney. 
Bid her ſteal into the pleached bow'r, | 
_ Where honey-ſuckles, ripen'd by the juz, 
Forbid the ſun to enter. Shakeſpeare. 


Though there be but one ſur exiſting in the world, yet 
the idea of it being abſtracted, ſo that more ſubſtances might 
each agree in it, it is as much a fort as it there were as many 
ſuns as there axe ſtars, 

2. A ſunny place; a place eminently warmed by the ſun, 
This place has choice of ſun and ſhade. Milton. 
3. Any thing eminently ſplendid. chats 
I will never conſent to put out the ſun of ſovereignty to 
poſterity, and all ſucceeding kings. King Charles. 
4. Under the SUN. In this world. A proverbial expretlion. 
There is no new thing ander the jun. ccl. 1.9. 
To SUN. v. a. [from the noun.] To inſolate; to expoſe to 
the ſun ; to warm in the ſun. 
The cry to ſhady delve him brought at laſt, 
Where dammon earlt did ſun his treaſury. Fairy Queen. 
What aim'ſt thou at? delicious fare; 
And then to ſun thyſelf in open air. Dryd. Perſ. 
SU'NBEAM. 1. /. un and beam. ] Ray of the ſun, 
The Roman eagle, wing'd 
From the ſpungy South to this part of the Weſt, 
Vaniſh'd in the ſunbeam. 
Gliding through the ev'n | 
On a ſunbeam Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
There was a God, a being diſtinct from this viſible 
world; and this was a truth wrote with a ſunbeam, legible 
to all mankind, and received by univerſal conſent. South. 


There is ſo much virtue in cxght volumes of Spectators, 
ſuch a reverence ef things ſacred, 


lo many valuable remarks | 


And ſummon him to-morrow to the Tower. Shakeſpeare. 


the feaſt is celebrated, and all the perſons of both ſexes are | 
| SU'NCLAD. part. adj. jun and 
print of it, and ſigh away Sundays. 


V. 
J. [from ſuminon.] | One who cites; one 


| To SU'NDER. V. 4. 


] A call of authority; ad- 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


| grievous oppreſſions. 


ſumptucus ſtatelineſs of houſes 


F. Atterbury. | 


[from ſumptuous.) Expenſiveneis; 


that can reconcile Jos | 


ocke. | 


Shak ſp. Cymbeline. | 


And wearies fruitful Nilus to cony 
His ſunbeat waters by fo long away; H 
SU'NBRIGHT. adj, [ jar and bright.] Rei 
brightnets. 
Gathering up himſelf out of the mi 
With his unev n wings did fiercely tall 
Upon his ſunbrigbt ihield. Fare 
Now would have thee to my tutor: N. Ween, 
How and which wav I may beſtow myleif 
To beregarded in her ſunbrigbt eye. Shak : 
High in the midit, exaltea as a God. Pear. 
Th' apoſtate in his /#zbright chariot tat, . 
R majeſty — * inclos'd Hb 
With flaming cherubims, and golden ſhields, . 
SUNBU'RNING: 2. f. [ un and burning} The. g. d e. 
lun upon the er, LU 0 nan Hlebt of the 
If thou canſt love a fellow of this tem 
face is not worth ſunburninꝑ, let thine eye 


ho th whoſe 
The heat of the tun may darken © ty cook. Shak 
which we call ſanburning, 


13Gex's Jud. g 
moling the 2 


per, Kate, 
the colcui of the ſk; 4 


SU'NBURNT. participial adj. [ ſun and buy: lol. 
diſ coloured by the ſun. * U | OY Tanted; 
Where ſuch radiant lights have ſhone, 


” 


No exe it her cheeks be grown | ! 
Sunburnt with luitre ot her own. 9 
2 Sunburnt and twarthy though ſhe be, Cleavelang. 
She'll fire tor Winter nights provide, | Drid 


How many nations of the funburnt ſoil 
Does Niger blels ? how many drink the N 


One of them, older and more ſunburn: th 
him he had a widow in his line of life. 


Add; 
clad.) Clothed in — 


ile? Blackmore, 
an the reſt, told 


bright. 


| SU'NDAY. . ſ. [ ſun and day.] The day anciently dedicated 


to the tun ; the firſt day of the week; the Ct; 


. rittian f. | 
It thou wilt needs thruſt thy neck zun labbath, 


into a yore, wear the 
Sh 
An' ſhe were not kin io me, the would be 5 bir . 
day as Helen is on Sunday. Shaleſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
At prime they enter d on the Sunday morn; 
Rich tap'ſtry ſpread the ſtreets, . Dryden 
mdſuan, Saxon.] To part; 10 eva. 
rate; to divide. 1 f | 1 by Parts "Ew 
_ Vexation almoſt ſtops my bree, 
That ſundred friends greet in the hour of death, Shakeſp 
It is. /undredtrom the main land by a ſandy plain. Care. 
She that ſhould all parts to reunion bow, ; 
She that had all magnetick force alone, 
To draw and faſten ſurdred parts in one. 
7 A ſundred clock is piecemeal laid, 
Not to be loit, but by the maker's hand 
| Repoliſh'd, without error then to ſtand, Donne, 
When both the chiefs are ſunder'd from the fight, 
Then to the lawful king reſtore his right. Dryden'sVirg, 
Ih enormous weight was caſt, 805 
Which Crantor's body u, d at the waiſt, Dryden, 
Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion's angry brood, 
_ Whom heav'n endu'd with principles of blood 
He wiſely ſundred from the relt, to yell VIS 
In foretts. | e Dryden, 
Bring me lightning, give me thunder; 
—Jove may Kill, but neter ſhall ſunder, Granvill, 
SU'NDER, 7. /. [runden, Saxon. ] Two; two parts, 
He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the ſpear in ſunder. Pf, 
SU NDEW. u. ſ. An herb. | _ Atnjwworth, 
 SUNDIAL. 2. J. [dial and ſun.] A marked plate on which 
the ſhadow points the hour. IF N 
All your graces no more you ſhall have, 
Than a /undial in a grave. . 
The body, though it rea 
perceiwable diſtance, ſeems to Rand ſtill; as is evident inthe 
ſhadows of ſundials. | Lale. 
SU'NDRY. ac. (runden, Saxon. ] Several; more than one. 
That law, which, as it is laid up in the buiom of God, we 
call eternal, receiveth, according unto the different kind of 
things which are ſubject unto it, different and ſundry kinds 
of names. | Hoster. 
Not of one nation was it peopled, but of n 
: penler. 


different manners. i | Fpen 
He cauſed him to be arreſted upon complaint ot bare 


um 


5 Dornt. 
ly moves, yet not changing 


How can the ſeveral bodies know, 
It in herlelt a body's form the bear? | 
_ How can a mirreur ue faces ſhow, : 
It trom all ſhapes and forms it be not clear? Devi. 
1 have compoled ſundry collects, as the Adventual,Qui- 
drageſimal, Paichal or Pentecoſial, 
Sundry toes the rural realm ſurround. 
Sundry in all manual arts are as wonderful. 
| SU'NFLOWER. z. . [corona ſolis, Latin.] A plant. 
The characters are: it hath a ſquamous cup; the flowers 
are radiated like the great ſtarwort; the embryoes of the 
ſeeds are diſtinguiſhed by little imbricated leaves in the dik; 
the top of the ovary is crowned with two ſmall leaves; the 
ſeeds are puſhed out from the bottom of the flower, leaving 
a vacuity which appears vo like a honeycomb. . 
SUNFLOWER, Little. u. f. [ helianthemum, Latin. ] A plant. 
The characters are: the flower-cup conſitts of tie 
leaves; the flower, for the moſt part, of five leaves, plac 
orbicularly, and expanded in forim of a roſe; tlie pointal 0 
the flower becomes a globular fruit, which divides into three 
arts, having three cells, which are filled with roundith ſreds 
fixed to ſmall capillaments. Mila. 
Su NG. The preterite and participle paſſive of ing. 
A larger rock then 33 from the plain, 
He whirl'd it round, it ſung acrols the main, 
From joining ſtones the city ſprung, 


While to his harp divine Amphion ſung. Pepe. 
Suxx. The preterite and participle paſſive of Ant. . 


We have large caves: the deepeſt are ſunk fx 
fathom, and —— digged and made under great hills, Bach- 
Thus we act and thus we are, | Price 
Or tols'd by hope or /ſun# by care. p ty 
Suu in Thaleftris* arms the nymph be found. 115 
His ſpirit quite ſun with thoſe reflections Kana darch 
and diſappointments bring, he is utterly undiſtingui gat. 
forgotten. i e 
SU'NBESS. adj. [from fun.) Wanting ſun; wanting! 
He thrice happy on the ſurleſs ſide, Tema 
Beneath the whole collected ſhade reclines. 0 
SU'NLIKE. adj. [ ſun and lile.] Reſembling the _ -" tho 
The quantity of light in this bright luminary, an |, 
ſunlike fixt ſtars, muſt be continually decreaunge 
SU'NNY. adj. from ſun.] 
1. Reſembling the ſun ; bright. _ 
She ſaw Dueſſa ſunny bright, 
Adorn'd with gold a jewels ſhining 
The eldeſt, that Fidelia high, 
Like ſurn beams threw from her chry 
My decay'd fair 1 
A ſunny look of his would ſoon repall. 
The chemitt feeds 
Perpetual flames, whoſe unreſiſted force 
O'er ſand and aſhes and the ſtubbora flint 
Prevailing, turns into a fuſile fea, 
That in his furnace bubbles 


Rnd 


clear. Fav) * : 
— Shakoſpe 


phil fs 


red. 


SU'NBEAT. part. adj. ¶ ſun and beat. ] dhone on by the ſun, 
| Its length runs level with th” Atlantic man, 


Ex poſed to-the ſun; bright with 


+ FF? 


rs 


leaving 
Millar 0 
y plant. 
t three 
placed 
intal of 
to three 
th ſeeds 
Malar. 


2 


About me round I ſaw | 23 
Fill, dale, and ſhady woods, and ſin plains, 


Wo 4 


tion ſuperadds any thing of good or evil to the internal elicit 


And liquid lapſe of murm'ring ſtreams. Milton. act ot the will; but certainly the enmity of our judgments 


Him walking on a ſiuzny hill he found, 


Back'd on the orth and Welt by a thick wood. Milton. 


The filmy goſſamer now flits no more, 


is wrought up to an high pitch before it rages in an open de- 
nial. 3 South. 
The ſtrength of any living creature, in thoſe external mo- 


Nor haleyons balk on the ſhort unn ſhore, Dryden. tions, is ſomething diltin& from and /uperadded unto its na- 


But what avail her unexhauſted ſtores, 
Her blooming mountains and her ſunny ſhores, 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud oppreſſion in her vallies reigns, 
And tyranny ufurps her happy plains ? Addliſon. 
| d by the ſun. „ 
* e y Her ſunny locks _ Ws 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Shakeſpeare, 
du xaisk. n. ſ. [ſun and riſing.) Morning; tne ap- 
SUNRI'SING» g arance of the ſun. | 
Send out a e E 
tanley's regiment; bid him bring his power 
fb ſunrifing. x Shakeſp. Richard III. 
In thoſe days the giants of Libanus mattered all nations, 
from the ſunriſing to the ſunſet. Ralcigh's Hiſt. of the World. 
They intend to prevent the ſunriſing. Walton's Angler. 
We now believe the Copernican ſyitem; yet, upon ordi- 
nary occaſions, we ſhall ftijl uſe the popular terms wy, ports. 
and ſunſet. | | entley. 
zu nsET. u. / [ſun and ſet.] Cloſe of the day; evening, 
When the tun b. the 0 5 8 dew; 
ut for the ſunſet of my brother's lon 92 
Tits Fo pa ht. VE __ Shakeſpeare. 
Tube ſtars are of greater uſe than for men to gaze on after 
ſunſet. _ 5 | | Raleigh. 
At ſunſet to their ſhip they make return, 
And inore ſecure on deck till roſy morn, Dryden. 
He obſervant of the parting ray, TEES 
Eyes the calm ſunſet of thy various day | 
| Through fortune's cloud. pon Pope. 
SU'NSHINE. 2. /. [ſur and e Action of the ſun; place 
where the heat and luſtre of the ſun are powerful. 
That man that fits within a monarch's heart, 
And ripens in the ſunſhine of his favour, _ 5 
Would he abuſe the count'nance of the king, 
Alack, what milchiets miglit be ſet abroach, _ LES 
In ſhadow of ſuch greatnels? Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


He had been many years in that ſunſhine, when a new co- 


met appeared in court. | Clarendon. 
_ Sight no obſtacle found here, nor ſhade, 
But all /unjhine, as when his beams at noon 


- Culminate from th' equator. | Milton. 


I chat in his abſence _ 
Blaz'd like a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, 


Now in his brighter ſuνine am not ſeen. Denbam. 
Nor can we this weak ſhow'r a tempeſt call, 
But drops of heat that in the ſunſbine tall. Dryden. 


The cales prevent the bees getting abroad upon every 
- ſunſhine day. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
The more favourable you are to me, the more diitinctly [ 


ſee my faults : ſpots and blemiſhes are never ſo _ dii- 
5 3 pe. 
ne. It was anciently accented. 


covered as in the brighteſt ſunſhine. 
SU'NSHINY. adj. { from ſunſbi 
on the ſecond 1yllable.] : 
1. Bright with the ſun. 

About ten in the morn 
ſeveral ſorts of paper ſtain 
2, Bright like the ſun. 55 
The fruitful-headed beaſt, amazed 

At flaſhing beams of that ſunſbiny ſnield, 

Became ſtark blind, and all his tenſes daz'd, 


ing, in ſunſhiny weather, we took 
. 


That down he tumbled. Frairy Queen. 


To Sur. v. a. [ ſuper, Norman French; pupan, Saxon; 
ſepen, Dutch. J To drink by mouthfuls; to drink by little 
at a time; to ſip. 8 „ 

Then took the angry witch her golden cup, 
Which ſtill ſhe bore replete with magick arts, | 
Deati and delpair did many thereof ſup. Spenſer. 
here find a purer air | Fe ce 
To feed my life with; there I'll ſup 
Balm and ne&ar in my cup. 9 
We ſaw it ſmelling to every thing ſet in the room, and 
when it had ſmelt to them all, it ſupped up the milk. Ray. 
He called for drink; you ſaw him ſup _ 5 
Potable gold in golden cup. | Sroift. 


To SUP. v. 1. Ger, French. ] To eat the evening meal. | 


. ou'll ſup with me? : | 
—Anger's my meat; I ſup upon myſelf, | 
And to ſhall ſtarve with feeding. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

I have ſ#pt full with horrours;  _ 
reneſs, tamiliar to my ſlaught'rous thoughts, 


Cannot once ſtart me. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


When they had ſupped, they brought Tobias in. Tod. vii. 


I fee all the pilgrims in the Canterbury tales as diitinétiy 


as if I had ſapped with them. Dryden. |. 
Late returning home, he ſiepp'd at caſe. N Dryden. 


To Sur. . a. To treat with ſupper. 


He's almoſt ſupp'4; why have you left the chamber. Shak. | 
Sup them well, and look unto them all. Shakeſpeare. | 


Let what you have within be brought abroad, 


To ſup the ſtranger. e e 0055 
u 


sor. u. / {from the verb.] A ſmall draught; a mouth 


. of 2 | | 
. Lom Thumb had got a little %, 9 55 | 
And Tomalin ſcarce Ritt the "EE Drayton. 
A pigeon law the picture of a glaſs with water in't, and 
ew eaperly up to't for a ſup to quench ter thirlt. L'Er. 
The leak 
| and one ſup more than your ſtint, is a great debauch. Sweft. 
UPER, in compolition, notes either more than another, or 
—.— than enough, or on the top. wo 
PERABLE, ad). | ſuperabilis, Lat. ſuperable, French. ] 
wrsdaetezgs. 5. ibo fiel] Quality of bein 
NESS. 2. /. [fr uperable. vality of bei 
German ig 2. /. [from ſupera le.] Quality | 8 
du PERABOUND. b. 7. [ ſuper and aboum .] To be exu- 
Ant; to be ſtored with more than enough. | 


is Cale returneth again at this time, except the cle- 


807 of his majeſty ei cer CN Bacon. 
e ſuperabounds wit corn, which is quickly convertible 
© coin, | | Honwel. 


edv npax cg. n. ſ. | ſuper and abundance.] More 
a enough ; great quanti ty. 22 
the det Precipitation of the vegetative terreſtrial matter at 
and n the ſand, us to retrench the luxury 
ves cpa PUdnce of the productions of the earth. A ot 
more than . adj. [ſuper and abundant.) Being 
much ſuperabindant real could have no other deſign 
zurkg . damp that tpirit raiſed againſt Wood. Swift. 
>BY NDANTLY, adv, [from ſiaperabuſdant.] More 
mn luttciently, ws 
2 ng but the uncreated Infinite can eee fill 
To Sup Per aMdantly iatisfy the deine, Cheyne. 
ve % DD. v. n. { ſuperaddo, Latin.) To add over and 
do join any thing ſo as to make it more. 
ieh Peacdek laid it extremely to heart that he had not the 
es voice ſeradded to the brauty of 7 


"Efirange. 


| Craſbaw. 


tranſgreſſiom of your's, if it be only two bits |, 


tural gravity, | Wilkins's Math. Meg. 
| SUPERADDI'T1ON. 2. /. ¶ ſuper and adilition. ] 
1. The act ot adding to ſomething elle, | 
| the ſuperadaditionot mulcles, are a certain pledge of the exilt- 
ence of God. More. 

2. That which is added. 

Ot thele, much more than of the Nicene ſuperadditions, it 
may be athrmed, that being the explications of a father of 
the church, and not of a whole univerſal council, they were 
not neceſſary to be explicitly acknowledged. Hammond. 

An animal, in the courſe of hard labour, ſeems to be no- 

ny but veſlels: let the ſame animal continue long in reſt, 

it will perhaps double its weight and bulk: this ſuperad.i- 
lion is nothing but fat. | Arbuthuot, 

SUPERADVE'NIENT. adj, [ ſuperadveniens, Latin. ] 

1. Coming to the increale or aſſiſtance of ſomething, . 


| done bravely by a ſuperadvenient aſſiſtance of his God. 

SEK t ; 1 ſore, 
2. Coming uvnexpectedly. | 1 
To SurERRANNUATE. . a. [ ſuper and annus, Lat.] To im- 
pair or diſquality by age or length of lite. 


If ſuch depravities be yet alive, deformity need not def pair, 


When the ſacramental teft was put in execution, the jul- 
tices of peace through Ireland, that had laid down their com- 
miſſions, amounted only to a dozen, and thoſe of the loweit 
fortune, and ſome of them ſuperannuated,. Swift. 


in uſe, 


over-expence of the fap into {talk and leaves, which being 

prevented, they will /uperannuate. Bacon's Nat. Hijiory. 
SUPERANNUA TION. 2. /. [from ſuperannuate.] Thè itate 
ot being dilqualified by years, | 
SUPERB. adj. [ ſuperbe, French; ſuperbus, Latin.] Grand; 

pompous; lofty ; auguſt; ſtately; magnificent. . 
SUPE'RB-LILY. z. /. | methonica, Latin. ] A flower. | 
SUPERCA'RGO. 7. /. | ſuper and cargo. ] An officer in the 

ſhip whoſe buſineſs is to manage the trade. „ 

I only wear it in a land of Hector s 

Thieves, ſupercargo's, ſnarpers. Pope. 
SUPERCELE'STIAL. adj. [ ſuper and celeſtial.) Placed above 
the firmament, | 1 

I dare not think that any ſupercelgſtial heaven, or whatſo- 
ever elſe, not himſelf, was increate, and eternal. Raleigh, 


leſtial waters for the purpoſe. Wodward's Nat. Hiſt. 

SUPERCT'LIOUS. ad. t 

dogmatical; dictatorial; arbitrary; deſpotick; overbearing. 
'Tnole who are one while courteous, within a tmall time 


| ſhort of the true character of triendſhip. | South. 
Several ſupercilious criticks will treat an author with the 
greatelt contempt, if he fancics the old Romans wore a 
girdle, Dy age i rl ne 15-0 000 
SUPERCTLIOUSLY. adv. [from ſiepercilious.] Haughtily; 
dogmatically; contemptuouſly. 

He, who was a punCtual man in point of honour, received 
this addreſs ſuperciliouſiy enough, tent it to the king without 
performing the leatt ceremony, — Clarendon. 

SUrERCTLIOUSN ESS. 2. . [ from ſupercilious.) Haughtinels; 
contemptuoulnels. £ | 


ception made after another conception. 
Thoſe ſuperconceptions, where one child was like the fa- 
ther, the other like the adulterer, ſeem idle. Vulgar Errours. 


| SUPERCO'NSEQUENCE. 7. . | ſuper and conſequence.) Re- 


mote conſequence. 5 
Not attaining the deuteroſcopy, and ſecond intention of 


Broaun. 
SUPERCRE'SCENCE, . ſ. [ ſuper and creſco, Latin.] That 


} which grows upon another growing thing, 


| SUPERE'MINENCE. Cf Jer and emimeo, Lat.] Uncom- 
SUPERE MINENCY. S mon degree of eminence; eminence 
above others though eminent; TE 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury, as he is primate over all 
England and metropolitan, has a 1 „and even 
ſome power over the archbiſhop of 


high degree. 
tion thereof by ſuch etfectual acknowledments not only ar- 
gueth a ſound apprehenſion of his ſuperemnent glory and 
maje.ty before whom we ſtand, but putteth allo into his hands 
A Lind of pledge or bond for ſecurity againſt our unthank- 
ſulneſs. 1 | | Hooker. 
To SUPERE'ROGATE. v. 2. [ ſuper and erogatio, Lat.] To do 


= 


more than duty requires, 
So by an abbey's ſkeleton of late, 

I heard an echo /upererogate 4 

Through imperfection and the voice reſtore, 

As it (he had the hiccup o'er and o'er.  Cleavweland. 

Ariſtotle acted his own inſtructions, and his obſequious 
ſectators have ſupererogated in obſervance. Gland. Scepſ. 

SUPEREROGA'TION. 2. /. [ from ſupererogate.] Performance 
of more than duty requires. | 

There is no ſuch thirg as works of ſupererogation; that no 
man can do more than needs, and is his duty to do, by way 
of preparation for another world. Tullotſon's Sermons. 

SUPERE'ROGATORY. adj. [from ſupererogate.] Pertormed 
beyond the (trift commands of duty. 5 . 

Supererogatory ſervices, and too great benefits from ſub- 

jects to kings, are of dangerous conſequence. Hobel. 
SUPERE'XCELLENT. adj. { ſuper and eæcellent.] Excellent 
beyond common degrees of excellence. 

We diſcern not the abule : ſuffer him to perſuade us that 
we are as gods, ſomething ſo ſuperexcellent, that all muſt re- 
verence and adore. | Decay of Piety. 

SUPEREXCRE'SCENCE. 7. /. [ ſuper and excreſcence. | Some- 
thing ſuperfluouſly growing. eee 

As the eſcar ſeparated between the ſcarifications, I rubbed 
the /uperexcreſcence of fleſh with the vitriol ſtone. ee 

To SUPERFE TATE. v. n. [ ſuper and fœtus, Latin. ] To con- 
ceive after conception. . 5 

The female brings forth twice in one month, and ſo is ſaid 
to ſit 14 57 which, ſaith Ariſtotle, is becauſe her eggs are 
nal x in her one after another. Grew's Muſæum. 

SUPERFETA'TION. . / [ ſuperfetation, Fr. from ſuperfetate.) 
One conceptioa following another, ſo that both are in the 
womb together, but come not to their full time for delivery 


together. | : HNCY.. 
Superfetation muſt be by abundance of ſap in the e 
that putteth it forth. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Tue ſckools diſpute, whether in morals tlie external ac- 4 


The fabrick ot the eye, its ſate and uſeful ſituation, and 


The ſoul of man may have matter of triumph, when he has | 


nor will the eldeſt hopes be ever ſuperarnuated. Brown, | 


To SUPERA'NNUATE. v. 2. To laſt beyond the year. Not | 


The dying of the roots of plants that are annual, is by the | 


Many were for fetching down I know not what ſuperce- | 


rom ſupercilium, Lat.] Haughty ; | 


after are ſo ſupercilious, fierce, and exceptious, that they are | 


SUPERCONCE'PTION. 2. /. [ ſuper and conception.) A con- 


the words, they omit their ſuperconſequences and coherences, | 


Wherever it groweth it maintains a regular figure, like | 
other /upercreſcences, and like ſuch as, living upon the {tock | 
of others, are termed paraſitical plants. Brown's Vulg. Err. | 


ork. Ayliffe's Parerg. | 
SUPERE MINENT., adj, [ ſuper and eminent. | Eminent in a 


As humility is in ſuiters a decent virtue, fo the teſtifica- 


_ [SU'FERFLUX. à. ſ. [ /7 


$UP 


| 


ing confirmed, engrotſeth the aliment from the other. Brows: 


W n. J. Uiperficie, Fr. ſuperfic ies, Lat. Outlide 
turtace, | ; | 
Then if it rife not to the former height 

Of fuperfice, conciude that ſoil is light. Diyden 


SUPERt1' CIAL. cdi. { juperficiel, Fr. from ſuperficies, Lat. 
1. Lying on the ſurface ; not reaching below the tuſtace. 


putrefaction, in England is tound not true; Bacon, 

From thete phenomena ſeveral have concluded ſome ge- 
nera} rupture in the ſuperficial parts of the earth; Burnet. 

There is not one inhdel living fo ridiculous as to pretend 

to folve the p.zaomena of tight, or cogitation, by thole Hect- 
ing ſuperficial tilms ot bodies. Bentley. 
2. Shallow z contrived to cover ſomething. | 
This ſapenficial tale | 
Is but a preface to her worthy praiſe. Shakeſp, Hen: VI. 
3. Shallow; not profound; ſmattering, not learned, 

That knowledge is to very ſuperficial and fo ill-grounded, 
that it is impoſſible for them to deſcribe in what conſiſts the 
beauty of thote works. 3555 

SUPERFICIA'LITY, 2. /. [from ſuperfictal:] The quality of 
being ſuperticial. | Ks 
By thele ſalts the colours of bodies receive degrees of 

luttre or obſcurity, /kpe.Jicielitz or protundity. —=Broawwn, 

SUPERFICIALLY. adv, [from ſuperficial.] | 

t. On the turtace;z not below the turtace, 

2. Without penetration; without cloſe heed. © 

Peripective hath been with tome diligence inquired ; but 


His eye fo ſuperficially ſurveys | 
Thele things, as not to mind from whence they grow, 
Deep under ground. _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
3. eg going deep; without ſearching to the bottom of 
things. | | es 


ny 


You have ſaid well ; 3 
But on the cauſe and queſtion now in hand 


SUPERFICIALNESS. 2. /. [from ſuperfictul.] 

1. Shallowneſs; poſition on the lurtace. 5 
* knowledge falſe appearance; ſhow without ſub- 
ance, 4 Ms | | 

SUPERFTCIES. n. . [Latin.] Outſide ; ſurface z ſuperfice. 

He on her ſ#perficies ſtreteh'd his line. andys. 


from the ſuperficies : the painter mult in reſpect of the light 


SUPERFI'NE. adj. [ ſuper and fine.] Eminently fine. | 
Some, by this journey of Jaſon, underſtand the myſtery of 
the philoſopher's ſtone: to which alſo other ſuperfine chymiſts 
draw the twelve labours of Hercules. L' Eftrange. 


ſuperſine. 15 Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
SUPERFLU'ITANCE, 7. f, [ſuper and fluito, Latin. ] The act 
of floating above. 5 
Sperma ceti; which is a ſuperfluitence on the ſea, is not the 
ſperm of a whale. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
SUPERFLUITANT. adj. [ ſuperfluitans, Lat.] Floating above. 
A chalky earth, beaten and fteeped in water, aftordeth a a 
cream or fatneſs on the top, and a groſs ſubſidence at the 


SUPERFLUITY. 7. 1 LV perfuitè, French, from ſuperfluous.) 
More than enough ; plenty beyond uſe or neceſlity. 
Having this way eaſed the church, as they thought, of ſu- 

perfluity, they went on till they had plucked up even thoſe 
things which alſo had taken a great deal deeper root. Hooker. 
They are as ſick that ſurfeit with too much, as they that 


ocrity is {till to be preferred before a troubled 


A quiet me 
erfluity. | 
| Pe n. ſun, let bounty ſpread her ray, : 
And ſhine that ſuperfluity away. ET 96 
SUPE'RFLUOUS. adj. | ſuper and fluo, Latin; ſuperflu, Fr. 
Exuberant; more than enough; unneceſſary ; offenhive by 
being more than ſufiicient,. p . 
I think it ſuperfluous to ule any words of a ſubject ſo praiſed 
in itſelf as it needs no praiſes. | idney. 
When a thing ceaſeth to be available unto the end which 
gave it being, the continuance of it muſt then appear ſuper- 
fluous. -- Hooker. 
Our. ſuperflucus lacqueys and our peaſants, Oh 
Who in unnecellary action ſwarm 8 5 
About our ſquares of battle. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
A proper title of a peace, and purchas'd | 
At a ſuperfluous rute. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


write. | | 2 Cor. ix. i. 
Horace will our ſuperfluous branches prune, FN 
Give us new rules, and ſet our harp in tune. Roſcommon. 
If ye know. rad es 
Why aſk ye, and ſuperfluous begin 5 
Your meſſage, like to end as: nuch in vain? Milton. 
being ſuperfluous. | : 3 
per and fluxus, Latin. ] That which is 
more than is wanted. 1 
| Take phyſick, pomp; 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may'ft ſhake the eee to them. re 
SUPERHU'MAN, adj. [ ſuper and humanus, Lat.] Above the 
nature or power of man. 5 
SUPERIMPREGNA'TION. 2. ſ. [ ſuper and impregnation.) Su- 
perconception; ſuperfetation. 5 e 
SUPERINCU'MBENT. . /. [ ſuper and incumbens, Lat. Ly- 
ing on the top of ſomething elſe. 
| It is ſometimes lo extremely violent, that it forces the ſ#+ 
perincumbent ſtrata; breaks them all throughout, and thereby 
pertectly undermines and ruins their foundations. Woodw. 
To SUPERINDU'CE. v. a. { ſuper and imduco, Latin. 
1. To bring in as an addition to ſomething elſe. 


but ſomething extraneous and ſuperinduced. Locke. 

In children, {avages, and ill-natured people, learning not 
having caſt their native thoughts into new moulds, nor 
ſuperinducing foreign doctrines, confounded thoſe fair cha- 
racters nature had written, their innate notions might lie 
open, : | cke. 
* T. o bring on as a thing not originally belonging to that on 
which it is brought. 

To ſiperinducè any virtue upon a perſon, take the living 


creature in which that virtue is moſt eminent. Bacon. 
Cuſtom and corruption ſuperinduce upon us a kind of ne- 
ceſſity of going on as we began. L' Eftrange. 


Father is a notion ſuperinduced to the ſubſtance or man, 
and refers only to an at of that thing called man, whereby 
he contributed to the generation of one of his own kind, let 


It the /uper/ctation be made with conſiderable intermiſſion, 


7 


man be what it will. Locke. . 
Long cuſtom of ng ſuperinduces r the ſoul new- 

and abſurd deſires, like the diſtemper of the ſoul, feeding 

| only upon fith and corruption, - South's Sermons. 


A convex mirror makes objects in the middle to come out 


ftarve with nothing; therefore it is no mean happineſs to be 
ſeated in the mean: ſuperfluity comes ſooner by white hairs, 
but . e lives longer. Shakeſpeare. 

i 


Suckling. 


Relation is not contained in the real exiſtence of things, _ 


the latter moſt commonly becomes abortive z for the fiłſt hea 


That, upon be. Pilar ground, heat and moitture cauſe 
171 1 


the natute of ſounds in general hath been ſuperficially ob- 
ſerved. Hatun Natural Hiftory, © 


Have gloz d but ſuperfictathy. Shak. Troilus and Creſſia. £5 
I have laid down ſuperfirzally my preſent thoughts. Drydz 
and ſhadows of his figures, give them more relievo:; Dryden, 

It you obſerve your cyder, by interpoſing it between a 


candle and your eye, to be very tranſparent, it may be called 


bottom: out of the cream, or ſuper/luitance, the fineſt diſhes 
are made; out of the reſidence, the coarſer. * Brown, 


As touching che miniſtering to the ſaints, it is ſuperfluous to 


SUPE'RFLUOUSNESS. . . [from ſuperfluous.) The ſtate of 


SUPBRANDU'CTION, | 


--S.U'P 


SUPERINDU'CTION. u. / from ſuper and izduce.] The act 


_ of ſuperinducing. Ts Ws 
. A ar ;nclicaton is but the firſt rude draught of virtue, 
the ſuperinductiom of ill habits quickly deface it. South, 

SUPERINJE'CTION. 2 [ ſuper and injection.] An injection 
ſuccecding upon another. | DF Didt. 

SUPERINSTITU'TION, nf. | ſuper and inſtitution.] (In law.] 
One inſtitution upon another; as if A be inſtituted and ad- 
mitted to à benehice upon a title, and B be inſtituted and ad- 
mitted by the preſentation of another, Bailey. 

To SUPERI | : 

. to overlook; to take care of others with authority. 

The king will appoint a council who may ſuperintend 
the works of this nature, and regulate what concerns the co- 
lonies. Bacon Adwicę to Villiers. 

This argues deſign, and a 3 wiſdom, power, 

and providence in this ſpecial buſineſs of food. Derbam. 
Angels, good or bad, muſt be turniſhed with prodigious 
knowledge, to overſee Perſia and Grecia of old; or it any 
ſuch ſuperintend the affairs of Great Britain now. Watts, 

CUPERINTERNDENCE. boſe [from ſuper and intend.) Su- 

SUPEXINTENDENCY. $ periour care; the act of overiceing 
wilt: authority. | SN 

Such an . ſuperintendency has the on and hand of 
providence over ail, even the molt minute and inconſiderable 

8 5 _ Sonth's Sermons. 

The divine providence, which hath a viſible reſpect to the 
being of every man, is yet more obtervable in its ſuperin- 

.. tendency over tocieties. DD 

An admirable indication of the divine ſuperintendence und 

management. NU RS Derbam. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 2. /. ¶ ſuperintendant, Fr. from ſuper- 
intend.) One who overlooks others authoritatively, _ 

Next to Brama, one Deuendre is the ſuperintendent deity, 
who hath many more under him. St 
The world pays a natural veneration to men of virtue, and 


rejoice to ſee themſelves conducted by thoſe who act under | 


the care of a ſupreme bei 
_ - countable to the great Judge and Superintendent of hum 
= de 8 8 Addiſon. 
Y. 1. ſ. from ſperiour.] Pre- eminence; the 


ng, and who think themſelves ac- 
& uman 
; Affairs. 
SCrviloRIT 


queue being greater or higher than another in any re- | 


7 Bellarmine makes the formal act of adoration to be ſub- 
jection to a ſuperior; hut he makes the mere apprehenſion 
of excellency to include the formal reaſon of it; whereas 
mere excellency without /upertority doth not require any 
ſubjection but only evvimation. | St ling fleet. 
Ihe perſon who adviſes, does in that particular exercile 
a ſuperwrity over us, thinking us defective in our conduct 
or underkanding, DT Addijun's Spectator. 
UPE'RIOUR. adj. [ ſuperieur, Fr. ſuperior, Latin. 
1, Iiigher; greater in digni 
pre terred other. 


In commencing ano 


ther you do yourſelf right; for he 


that you commend is ether ſuperzorr to you in that you | 


- comiaend, or anterior; if he be inferiour, it he be to be 
commen:led, you much more; if he be ſuperior 
not tobe commended, you much lels glorious, _ ; 

_ Althouga yupertoy to the people, yet not ſuperior to their 


own voluntary engagements cace paſled from them. Taylor. |. 
Heaven takes p with the oppreſſed, and tyrants are | 


upon heir behaviou o a ſuperior power. LEſtrange. 
Sup rien beings above us, who enjoy ) 
are more ſteadily determined in their choice of good than 


we} and yet they are not leſs happy or lets free than we are. 


„ | Locke. 8 
us at men of far ſuperiour underſtandings to his, | 


Ile lan 0 7 
for not being as well dreſſed as himſelf, 


„Upper; higher locally. 50 5 
25 By the * of the ſecond priſm, the breadth of the 
image was not encrealed, but its ſaperiour part, which in the 

firttpri%n ſuffered the greater retraction, and appeared violet 

and blue, did again in the ſecond priſm ſutter a greater re- 
fraction than its inferiour part which Lay red and 
yellow. c ewton's Opticks, 
3. Free from emotion or concern; unconquered. 
From amidſt them forth he paſs d, 3 
Long way through hoſtile ſcorn; which he ſuftain'd _ 


Swift. 


Superior, nor of violence fear'd ought. Milton. 

| Here paſſion firſt I felt, py | 
Commotion ſtrange! in all enjoy ments elſe 3 
Superior and unmov'd. Milton. 


There is not in earth a ſp thy 1 
man ſeperiour to his ſufferings. Addiſon s Spectator. 
SUPE'RIOUR. 2. ſ. One more excellent or dignified than an- 

other. g | 

Thoſe under the great officers of ſtate, have more frequent 

opportunities for the exerciſe of benevolence than 8 

riours. | _ Addiſon's Spectalor. 

SUPERLA'TION, 7. . [ ſuperlatio, Latin. ] Exaltation of any 
or propriety. 

ere are words that as much rai 


ms beyond trut 
depreſs it; ſuperlation and overmuchnels amplifies : it may 
Ben, Johnſon. 


u 

be above 255 but not above a mean. 3e. 
SUPERLATIVE. adj. [ ſuperlatif, Fr. ſuperlativus, Lat.] 
1. Implying or expreſſing the higheſt degree, RED! 
It is an uſual way to give the ſuperlative unto things of 
eminence; and when a thing 1s very great, Leg to de- 
fine it to be the greateſt of all. Brown's Hulgar Errours, 
Some have a violent and turgid manner of talking and 
thinking; they are always in extremes, and pronounce con- 
cerning every thing in the ſuperlative. Watts. 
2, Riling to 0 7 degree. 
The high court of parliament 1 
. F Bacon Advice to Villiers. 
Martyrdoms I reckon amongſt miracles; becauſe they 
ſeem to exceed the ſtrength of human nature; and I may do 
the like of ſuperlative and admirable holineis. Bacon. 
The generality of its reception is with many tbe per- 
ſuading argument of its ſuperlative deſert ; and common 
judges meaſure excellency by numbers.  Glanwille, 
Ingratitude and compaſſion never cohabit in the ſame 
breaſt 3 which ſhews the ſuperlative 7 of this vice, 
and the baſeneſs of the mind in which it dwells South. 
SUPE'RLATIVELY. adv. [from ſuperlatius.] N a 

1. In a manner of ſpeech expreſſing the higheſt degree. 
I ſhall nat ſpeak ſuperlatively of them; but that I may 
truly lay, they are ſecond to none in the Chriſtian world, 


Bacon. 
. In the hi heſt degree. : « 
5 Tiberius was bad enough in his 


youth; but /#perlatively, 
and manitrouſly ſo in his old age. $ 


outh's Sermons. 


Tue Supreme Being is a ſpirit moſt e anzaue 
ſuperlatively n. wiſe and good, Creator of a NG 
; Bentley. 


SUPE'RLATIVENESS. #./. [from ſuperlative.) The tate of 
being in the higheſt degree. | 
SUPERLU'NAR. adj. [ ſuper and luna.) Not ſublunary ; 
placed above the moon ; not of this word, 
The mind, in metaphylicks, at a loſs, 
May wander in a wilderneſs of moſs ; _ ES? 
The head that turns at 3 things, a 
Pois d with a tail, may ſteer on Wilkins wings. Dunciad. 
Sv'PERNAL. adj. Lſuper nus, Latin. 9 
1. Having an higher poſition ; aan above us. 
By hcaven and earth was meant the ſolid matter and ſyb- 


NTE'ND. v. a. [ ſuper and intend.] To overice; | 


ſe a ſtyle as others can 


ty or excellence; preferable or | 


ha ſpeRacle more worthy than a great | 


n England is ſuperlative. 


Stling fleet. | 


, if he be 
Bacon. 


perfect happinets, | 


— 


| Overplus of proportion. N | 
Neo defect of velocity, which requires as great a ſuperpro- 

Portion in the cauſe, can be overcome in an inſtant. 

|SUPERPURGA'TION, . J. [ſup 


ſtance, as well of all the heavens and orbs ſupernal, as of the 
lobe of the earth and waters which covered it. 
Relating to things above; placed above; cœleſtial; hea- 
venly. . 
That ſupernal Judge that ſtirs good thoughts 
In any breatt of itrong authority, 
ght. Shakeſpeare. 


2. 


Jo look into the bolts and ſtains of ri 
He with frequent intercourſe . 
Thither will ſend his winged mellengers, 
On errands of ſupernal grace. Milton. 
Both gloryiug to have ſcap'd the Stygian flood, 
As gods, and by their own recover'd ſtrength, 
Not by the tuff 'rance of ſupernal pow'r. Milton. 
SUPERNATANT. adj. 
above. 
Whilſt the ſubſtance continued fluid, I could ſhake it with 
the ſapernatant menitruum, without making between them 
any true union, | Boyle. 


SUPERNATA'TION, . /. [from ſupernato, Latin.] The act 


of ſwimming on the top of any thing, | 
Touching the ſupernatation of bodies, take of aquafortis 
two ounces, of quicxlilver two drams, the dillolution will not 
bear a flint as big as a nutmeg. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Ho dies are differenced by jupernatation, as floating on wa- 
ter; tor chryital will ſink in water, as carrying in its own 
bulk a greater ponderotity than the Ipacc of any water it doth 
occupy; and will therefore only ſwim in molten metal and 
quickſilver. Brown's Fulgar Erreurs. 


SUPERNATURAL. adj. [ ſuper and natural.] Being above 


the powers of nature, . Fe 
There relteth either no way unto falvation, or if any, then 


ſurely a way which is ſupernatural, a way which could ne- 
ver have entered into the heart of a man, as much as once to 


conceive or imagine, if God himiclt had not revealed it ex- 
traordinarily; for which cauſe we term it the myſtery or ſe- 


crct way of ſalvation. Holen. 
When ſupernatural duties are neceſſariiy exafted, natural 
are not rejected as needlets, : Hooker. 


The underſtanding is ſecured by the perfection of its own. 


nature, or by /upernatural aſliſtance. _ Tillotſon. 
What mut of Providence are theſe, 8 
Through which we cannot ſee? 2 
So ſaints by ſupernatural power ſet free 1 
Are left at latt in martyrdom to de. Dryden 


” 


SUPERNA TURALLY. adv. from ſupernatural. 


In a man- 
ner above the courſe or power of nature. | 


The Son of God came to do every thing in miragle, to 


love ſupernaturally, and to pardon infinitcly, and even to lay 
down the Sovereign while he aſſumed the Saviour. South. 


SUPERNU MERARY. adj. | ſupertumeraire, Fr. ſuper and 


numerus, Lat.] Bein 
or a round number. 
Well it thrown out, as ſupernumerary 
To my juſt number found! Milton 
In ſixty-threę years there may be loſt eighteen days, omt- 
ting the intercalation of one day every fourth ycar, allowed 
for this quadrant or ſix hours ſupernumecrary. 
The odd or ſupernumerarylinx hours are not accounted in 
the three years after the leap-year. | Holder. 
The produce of this tax is adequate to the ſervices for 
which it is deligned, and the additional tax is proportioned 
to the ſupernumeraryexpencethis year. Addiſon's Freehbolder. 
Antiochus Eupator began to augment his fleet; but the 
Roman ſenate ordered his ſupernumerary veſſels to be burnt. 
| |  Arbuthnot on Coins. 
does not receive any 


g above a ltatcd, a Iceſlary, an uſual, 


A ſufernumerary canon is one who 


and ſerves there on a future expectation of tome prebend. 
„ | x BY Aylife. 
SU'PERPLANT. #. ,. 

upon another plant. 

No ſuperplant is a formed plant but miſletoe. 

To SUPERPO NDERATE. v. 4. 
To weigh over and above. 

SUPERPROPORTION. z. 


Bacon. 


J. | ſuper and p 


roportio, Latin.] 


| Pied! More purgation than enough. 
| here happening a ſuperpurgation, 
ing of that purge, - | Wiſeman's Surger 
SUPERREFLE'XION. 2. /. [ ſuper and reflexion.)] Reflexion 
of an image reflected. | 
Place one glaſs before and another behind, you ſhall ſee 
the glaſs behind with the image within the glaſs before, and 
again the glaſs before in that, and divers ſuch ſuperreflexions, 
till the ſpecies ſpeciei at laſt die. Bagpn's Natural Hiſtory. 
SUPERSALIENCY. 2, /. [ ſuper and ſalio, Latin; this were 


better written ſuper/ihzuncy.] The at of leaping upon any | 


thing. | METS | 
Their coition is by ſuper/aliency, like that of ay 
3 = rown. 
To SUPERSCRI'BE. v. g. | ſuper and ſcribo, Latin.] To in- 
{cribe upon the top or outſide. 5 | | 
4 abretti and others believe, that by the two fortunes were 
only 
flictions, and produce in their behalf an ancient monument, 
ſuperſcribed. | | - Addiſon. 
SUPERSCRIPTION. 2. /. [ /#per and ſcriptio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of ſuperſcribing. 
2. That which is written on the top or outſide. 


Doth this churliſh ſuper/cription 
Juperſerip I. Sbakeſp. Hen. VI. 


Portend ſome alteration in good wi 
Read me the ſuberſcription of thele letters; I know not 
which is which, Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
Let me love her my fill 
No ſuper/criptions of fame, 
Ot honour or good name, | 
No thought but to improve 5 
The gentle and quick approaches of my love. Suc bling. 
I learn of my experience, not by talk, | 
How counterfeit a coin they are who friends 
Bear in their ſ#perſcription; in proſperous days | 
They ſwarm, but in adverſe withdraw their head. Miltor. 
| It is enough her ſtone _ 
May honour'd be with Lee ge 
Ot the ſole lady, who had pow'r to move 
The great Northumberland. Waller. 
To SUPERSE'DE. v. a. [ ſuper and ſedeo, Latin.) To make 
void or inefficacious by luperiour power; to ſet aſide. 
Paſiion is the drunkennels of the mind; and therefore in 
its preſent PR 
as the proper effec 
workings of reaſon. 


of it is, for the tame, to * the 


South's Sermons. 


In this genuine acceptation of chance, nothing is ſuppoſ- 


ed that can ſuperſede the known laws of 


SUPERSE'DEAS. u. ſ. [In law.] Is a writ which lieth in 
divers and ſundry cales; in all which it ſignifies a command 
or requeſt to ſtay or forbear the doing of that which in ap- 
pearance of law were to be done, were it not for the cauſe 
whereupon the writ%is granted: for example, a man regu- 
larly is to have ſurety of peace againſt him of whom he will 
{wear that he is afraid; and the jultice required hereunto 
cannot deny him : yet if the party be formerly bound to the 
peace, in chancery or elſewhere, this writ lieth to ſtay the 


natural motion, 
Bentley. 


Raleigh. 


[ ſuper and plant.] A plant growing 


he declined the repeatzi 


; 


not controulable by reaſon; for as much. 


t/u 
vpernatans, Latin.] Swimming | 


0 . ſly ar 
I A e fiitionſly purſued. ; Uts's 202 
70 Sur ERSTRAINS. v. a. | ſuper and ſirab.] To tram g. 


's Paradiſe Loft. 


Brown. | 


of tho profits or emoluments of the church, but only lives | 
| SUPERSTRU'CTI1 


uper and pondero, Latin.) | 
[ Japer and ponders, Latin. 


Digby. | 
erpurgation, Fr. ſuper and | 


meant in general the goddets who ſent proſperity or af- | 


| SUPERVE'NTION. 7: 


SUP 


juſtice from doing that, which other wile he might not den 

. - . „ TIT 5 7 J. 

The far diſtance of this county from th. Cay 

toſore atforded it a ſiperſedeas — —— — hath — 
a : 'Youry, 


„ers and pur 
areW's Survey + 
SUPERSE'RVICEABLE, adj. [ ſuper and fire. U ul. 
othcious ; more ran 18 necellary Or required 2 ] OW 
A glaſs-glazing, ſiperſerviccable finical logue | 
SUPERSTITION. ». /. [ ſuperflition, Frency pear, 
Latin. j Jiſempuin, 
I. Unneceſlary fear or ſeru - obfore. 
neceſſary and uncomm practices; 
without morality. 50 
| * They the truth 
With ſuper/{:tions and traditions taint, : 
A rev'rent tear, ſuch ſrperſtition reigns | Millar. 
Among the rude, ev'n then potlets'd the ſwains. 1 
2. Falſe religion; reverence of clings not proper er 
$0 


reverence; falſe worſhip, _ 
d certain queſtions againſt him of their own 


ples in religion 
anded rites or de of u. 


religion 


They ha 
pertition. 


3. Over-nicety; Aets, XXV. 19. 


exactneſs too ſerupulous. 
SUPERS'TI'TIOUS, adj. [ ſuperſtitieux, French 
Latin.} Addicted to ſuperſtition 
icruples with regard to religion. 
At the kindling; of the fire, and lighting of eand} 
ſay certain prayes's, and uſe ſome other e, ©5, they 
which thew that they honour the tire and the light 
„ Have I G 
Been out of fondneſs ſuperflitious to him? 
And am I thus rewarded # Shakeſpeare's Hen Vi 
Nature's own work it leem'd, nature taught x 5 
And to « ſuperſliticus eye the haunt 
Ot wood-;,ods and wood-nymphs. 
: venerable wood, 9 
Where 1ites divine were paid, whoſe holv hair 
Was kept and cut with /#per/tiri2:e5 care. D#;/ 
| 3 Over accurate; ſcrupulous beyond need. 5 
UPERSTITIOUSLY, adv. from fuperſtit ons. fu n © 
ſtitious manner. | a e OO 
There reigned in this iſland a kin 
others we molt adore; no 
ſtrument. 


Neither of theſe methods 


5 ſape Ritiojs, 


; full of id. e lulicics gs 


725 rites, 
. eter, 


Milty 


| ung, whoſe memory of all 
not /zper/titioufly, but as a divine in. 


1 8 Laces. 
ſhould be too ſerupuloi 


yond the juſt ſtretch. 3 
In the itraining of a ftring, the further it i; 
leſs ſuperflraining goeth to a note. Bac 
To SUPERSTRU'CT. &. a. [ ſuperfiru2, herraus. 
To build upon any thing.. Z ; 
_ T'wo votions of fundamentals may be conceived 
| nifying that whereon our eternal blits js immediate 
firueted, tlie other whereon our obcdicice to the 
Chritt is tounded. | 
If his habit of fin have not 
vitious Chrittian may thun 
preacher may hope to /upc 


ltrained, the 
. 
One ſig· 
ly „H fer- 
alt of 
: Fr Hlammund, 
ot corrupted his principles, the 
Kit reatonabls to icturm, and the 
true good life upon tuci à fon. 
dation. Hammond s kundamentgh. 
Tunis is the only proper baſis on which to ſuperitru tit 
innocency and then virtue. | Decay of Pity, 
UPERSTRU'CTION, 2. f. [from ſuperfiru#.] An clit 
raiſed on any thing. | | 
I want not to improve the honour of the living by impair. 
ing that of the dead; and my own profeſſion hath tawght me 
not to erect new ſuperſtructions upon an old ruin, Dinhen, 
VE. adj. [trom ſuperſtruct.] Built upon 
ſomething elle. EE 7 


He that is fo ſu 

he can never fall, muſt neceſſarily reſolve, that what were 
drunkenneſs in another, is not ſo in him, and nothing but 
the removing his fundamental error can reſcue him from the 
ſuperſtructide, be it never ſo groſs. Hammind, 

SUPERSTRU'CTURE. 2. /. | fuper and ſtructure.] That which 
is raiſed or built upon ſomething elle, 

He who builds upon the preſent, builds upon the narrow 
compaſs of a point; and where the foundation is lo narrow, 
the ſuperſtructure cannot be high and ſtrong too. Seuth. 

- urgatory was not known in the primitive church, and is 
a * ure upon the Chriſtian religion. Tillotjon, 
ou have added to your natural endowments the ſiper- 
firufures of ftudy. 8 Drycee. 
SUPERSUBSTA'NTIAL. adj, [ ſuper and fub/antial.) More 
than ſubſtantial, | 
SUPERVACA'NEOUS. adj. { ſuperwvacaneus, Lat.] Super- 
fluous; needleſs ; unneceſlary ; ſerving to no purpole. Dif, 
"ye + <a ANEOUSLY. adv. from the adjective, ] Nerd- 
elsly. | | 
SUPELVACA'NEQUSN 
leflneſs. 5 
To SUPERVENE. v. x. 
extraneous addition. 
Such a mutual gravitation can never tere to matter 
unleſs impreſſed by a divine power. Bentley's Sermon. 
SUPE 8 E NIENT. adj. [ ſuperventens, Latin.] Added; add. 
tional. . | 
Ik it were unjuſt to murder John, the ſupervenicn! orth 
did not extenuate the fact, or oblige the jurer untoit, Pro. 
That branch of belief was in him ſuperwentent to Chiik 
tian practice, and not all Chriſtian practice built on that. 
- Hammond 
from ſupervere.} The act of ſufe- 
vening. | 


To SYPERVI'SE. v. a. * and viſus, Latin. ] To od. 
look; to overſee; to intend. nc 
M. Bayle ſpeaks of the vexation of the ſuperi/ng ot 
preſs in terms ſo feeling, that they move a 
SUPERV1'SOR. #./. [from ſupeFviſe.] An overſeer; an . 
ſpector; a ſuperintendant.. Ng 
A ſuperviſor may lignify an overſeer of the poor, ® ſt 
ſpector of the cuſtoms, a ſurveyor of the high ways, 1700 
viſor of the exciſe. Walls l 
How ſatisfy'd, my lord! 1 
Would you be ſuperviſor, groſsly gave on! wean, 2 
8 am — of the author and ſuperviſors of 9745 
phlet. ; 


. eilie; 
To SUrERvTVE. v. 2. [ ſuper and vivo, Lat.] To ole 
to outlive. nel bel 
Upon what principle can the ſoul be _—— * 
mically mortal, or what revolutions in natuie w. . 
able to reſiſt and ſiper vive. no, Lat.] Ide 
SUPINA'TION. 2. /. [ ſupination, Fr. from ſupino, Tas 
act of lying with the tace upward. 
SUPINE. adj, | ſupinus, Latin, ] 
1. Lying with the face upward. . in the (pine ci 
pon theſe divers politions in man, ur remarkabÞ 
only be at right lines with the thigh, ariſe * ear Erna 
poſtures, prone, ſpine, and erect, Grown £ 15 S realt; 
At him he lanc'd his pear, and pier 1 
On the hard earth the Lycian Knock d "A ea glu. 
And lay ſupine; and forth the ſpirit fle Ad ahove otbel 


$ 


re of his particular election, as to reſolve 


Ess. u. J. {from the adiectixe.] Needs 


[ ſuperverio, Latin, ] To come as un 


What advantage hath a man by this ere due ſpine tian 
animals, the faces of moſt of them beipg mr the Latin 
ours. ay oh. 


1. 


2. Leaning backwards with expoſure to the fun. 


_ „ 


1.1 


To 
1. 


SUP — 3 | 


5 


3 wy vine, | 
y. on riüng grou lac'd or hi 3 NAS 3 
5 Extend thy leaſe bangen. n | HEE will atone for our imperfrcti W 2 | 
It. þ Negligent; careleſs; indolent; drowſy ; though Fs perm | puted in ſupplement to what bk KG righteouf- 2. To encore any thi ' | 
al atone men ſuffer by their abſen $1 LC UPBLEME TAL. "tif. (f e. Loni eh. dr en ſap uren tene, 
N ſupine credulity | ce, ſilence, negligence, or | is CENCE NTARY. : tuch * upplement.] Additional; Could ſt thou ſupport en dur pains. 
| ne aniidit our flowi King Charles. | © ot or wanting, 5 may 1upply the place of what | This few: ee, and in Files 
Web N ee e ads of fta e The patience of a god con ＋ nne, . | 
e llept lecute . | f | 7 | te 2 : od coul | "oy... : 
are, Ne 455 ag eg arms he lies, Dryden. aws; and 1o tonnage and Pente 0e Ras del as 3 popes. 3 not ſupport. Dryden. : 
tn, nd ai c DULY cares Ty ies N e 1 a e | i * f 
5 He became pulllanimous — proves q Tatley. | Fa g eee dey not then paſs the yar (farmdon. whore to ſupport the u cou keep, 
un. to any temptation. „and openly expoied | thole bar e taken im as an caſier yard and loom, nor} as f, oY can ſupport a diet of fleſh ”a Dryden. | 
gion Gy xk. u. F [ ſupin, French; ſupi ; Woodward. 8 v5 diſliked the pains of hes ſupplementary trade, by —— t, vinegar, and tytad, wit dere water without 20385 l 
8 mar a term ſignifying a artir pinum, Latin.] In Gram- "Wah dis brood neat Smithfield fair, Decay of Piety. | 1 x ut falling into a putri 
5 ag a particular kind of verbal noun Wich ſupplemtutal h mithfield fair, ety. | 4. To ſuſtain; to keep f Arbulbnot on mo 
ilton Or Anat Ro png R FO nag happy be racy Ade horſes; | 1 IIA ou 4 "Hh 
. 1. l ls | 1 | PPLEN ant courles, . d ons recompen , 
4. z, Drowhily; thoughtleſsly ; indolently. | | 2 ame; a. J | foupleje, Fr. dan | Prior. zer 9 8 5 NN 
d flexibility ſuppl | . | | 
* eg * ** beds 1 ſupinely lie, . 3 The IRS 1 of gar aer my to take 3 . Act or power Hatten , French; from the AY } Mitton, 
ts ä yum ſumiuer o thi; age all di ns and gent] - calant talte, cauſ . Th | C ning. | „ e 
n The old im iſon's king; 085 Sandys. bouths alſo & fe 2 3 being du wn ad uppleneſs elle ee we have of a horſe or ſtone be 
a E — 4185 gaping crowd; 2. Readinels of Race — faci] Varun Nat. Hit 2 in them 3 8 qualities which ve fg 13 
9 6 WY 8 „ anc ound ſupinely 'ood | Stuty gives {tr ez facility. NK. Tit. uld ſubſiſt alo , becauie we cannot concei n N | 
ro EG los RET RET upon his --+ i Dad. firſt apt to give Wigelt, the mind, converſation grace; th . by forme Sen ea” them exiſting in * rand 1 
ies of While with y heav'gl PIO vhs „ fapple other fupplengr. Temple. | Cl the name ſubſtance, tho jeft, which ſupport we denote | 
-av'nly form oO his famiſh'd eyes. OT hand introduced by — ns ren She on being © 4 * _ of that ſupport hough it be certain we have 4p 
. kh. 3 : R . LED ner 0 . L us, v 7 5 * 45 . ö 
% mor ba, e re e Fake ee iy" 
Ws þ d, /upinely laid. ES > up deficiencic orium, Latin. ] TI cle. 4. Maintenance; ed. 1 
cler. Wilt thou then repine Prior. That. IENCIES.. 1at which is | SUPPO' ce; ſupply. | | 
To labour for thyſelf ? d Þ 3 5 3 : Juppletory of an implici ARES x T RTABLE. adj. ortab 1 1 
- To he ſupine hy, hoping e pears 1 conceived tuthcicat tor tliote ag eons by Romaniſts ee to be 9. Lan It ae e e 
Il. b {i and give thee bread as ON | SU'PPLIANT. adj. [ ſuppliant, F ot an ex roar a does pak ng * . | erved that &= 
/NESS. es / nearn d. TH. recat. 1 tant T: 5 mond. as lat » WE 
_ K Powe 410 tf Ayo hs os P En dub ue 2 , r.] Entreating; belecching; | Than y i» hy dear Joſs, dern 
x, : Drowlineſs 3 careleſinets; "i PH EOS ole legions yo Alterati may call to comfort you. uch weaker | 
5 When this door is open to let diſſenters 3 | 'Y Jo bel. . g "Shake N | very ſupportable the projet of uniting Chf n e 
5 their indultry and our ſupinene ers in, conſidering þ The x: w and ive for grace with ares Cymbeline. | Portable, as things in thei ng iſtians migh ER 
je. —— 2 f ſi, they may in a very es 1 rich grow ſufpliant, and ti ſupphant knee. Milton, | LI wi ir own nature indifferent. 
N | Ser IT y. 1. / r of commons. Swift. 3 = we miguty gain, ol 8 proud; & 7 5 whatever part of lafort | | Sawift. | 
"0 s Polture of lying with the face upwards eee more. Dryden, | SU eros rant i on 
= 2. Careic Inels z n olence; thoug! lelli ©: | 7 1 * *ughty neck and raiſ- 5 ot bein N [from FE Pope. | 
mo J 5 un cauſe of errour 8 neglect of S SU'PPLIANT. 2 [ [from th 4 ez tn, 8 uren nder 1. J. Uf. e Is 
„ e Trent ge g, ge e e . eee e e 
By an N , 3 | ns Fu >} tition tr NOTES: © 2s ome | \ $ Wk 
fs Jy 48 NEOUS. adj, [ſub and pes, Latin. ] beer 25 ö Vanquith q Sr, hr ker r undertook, 295 Nay N55 n epi bake 
Al Ho. 1 27 | Ot che grace and ſpee Ch eu | + No RIG alking of. terer p. 
„ eee en by rig af met; | Wes ods To pr ad perch = | "The benetned e ould Thabo. True Nh 
ed, the en « umour deſcended upon their e = S⸗candal'd the ſur 8 boy them gratis, you repin'd re. | his gain, forthe ſubporta ould render ſome ſmall porti 8 bt. 
3 PP hy N W. 1 itability. ; «hinge Timc-plcalers, 141 ara the people, calls thei 25 8 6 om of the king's erpente. 3 
„Lal! ai the day; th 5 Jouper — as See Sup. ] The lait i i en vin Hourly Gals OG 3 Coriolanus. | * — . pport.]J : A 
a To-hight we hold a fo 3 Wil ith incenſe and the w Sod ot : + -- nd walk by us upon eithe! nd 
one ſig- 3 . in ſupper. Sbal | it] tand like 7 elt with gold nd good ſ ; er hand, 
* * I'll t . FO aleſpeare. mand like rp ece b 4 x NON 004 ſupporters are you. 3 
; er For yet, ere 3 tea 9 eſpe | e IN lite, 420 3 N e Dryden. Y 2 vom ee pho — "hy 700 That, Meaſlre for Meaſ. 
nal, Wr r, 3 | S bateſpeare's Te p mplores with 5 b wa +4 ng 2 pe en ig the mind by any; i r. fopport, js Hot ws -# 
les, the QpeenL[ss _ 10 comes unearn'd. a . The prince and people af Nei an humble 8 nd bars 7 Nele that by which any Hg es. | he, ; 
andthe — — . adj. Lfrom ſupper] Wanting ſupper; Faſting | a5 4a main army of ſupplicants Wh pint ing themſelves | port ore might be added of h dn oF 5 5 up from falling. L 5 
$6 . ws |  Suppole a man's going ſupperle be CE. el The wii Roms , + God 18 pot withilang em. Thee fo k | | , creſts, mantles, and /ap- | 6 ; 
rad fr him to the table of tome great — ed, nould introduce] thought N licant, though he prayed for the e Hooker. | We Nall be greg upporters of flowers are figure Camden. | 
| Pi | She ey d the bard, wher p Spectator. Abra t dehirablè, yet left the ev he condition he | figned for e diſcharged of our load; b gured, Bacon, 
of Pueiy, And pid. , re ſupperleſs he ſat, e raham, inſtead of indulging th ent to God. KRegers. | Th or beams and ſupporters ſhatl'b ut you, that are de- 
n cle TSUPPLANT. v. a. { ſuppl _ Pope Ce evidence, refers him to be) e ſupplicant in his deſue building is no loſs of room at the bot ear. L<"Eftrange. 
1 renne and plana, | To SUPPLICAT On nn willing i ups ARE... _.- fat nfo be a 
par- 1. To trip up the 8 „ 35 | , ATE. v. u. [ : ; tterbury. | T j comtorter. . * Huſbandry, 
9812 n Er 5 a 5 Ates implore; Len * ſußplico. Lat. from | e laints have a companion and ſupporter i - 
il — hed oſs till ſup * don be fell W z to petiuon ſubmiſſively | 4. Maintainer; defend EY of fr Fre ee 5 
| | monktrous ſerpent on his belly pr i 1 a man & a man cannot with any comeline | 1 The beginni * „ ni ety V Sermut. 
reſolve | obe thronging populace whats Grad „ Thnber in 15 k 19 e beg = 5 80 lay or do, | great Dn page my 12 the Earl of Eſſex I muſt attri 5 
yhat were 5 ori pr ru way z\the os Ae my _ In aeg . *. the nations come, Ju. | or ſl Herde, = - e corny. but yet as A 
thing but _Supplants their footſteps ; to and WE ol UPPLICA'T ds to learn their doom. „ „%% All exam $ a teacher. | = 
2 MLS (hey red. Pills . Pamon hunt eee ben Al: zs d let beg e. as in ts throne, 
amm:n4, have born s heart is ſet upon; it is my d 1 y lord protector will , | cate.) | ſupporters of ſuch T reanine Inv ruelty at its left; wo hy 
hat which * to ſupplant me. z it is my daughter I | we may deli r will come this way by and by 4 Love was n gning impiety. Bo nic 
| a a juſt tarvey, take Titus' pat | Sidney. er our ſupplications in the quill. $ „ and then | The ar o more, when loyalty w Soth. 
; g far + Y 4 R 4, þ Lee , reat u . | as gone. ED 
e narrow 3 a us for ds . ee As if Fl, py" bows, oy OT er [Sure dT . kom N chrone. kat.” 
2 | If it be fon q = | N to force away. pans 75 Med nu ee nod. | e 5 8 ignorance is, in 8 fad _ Fond be ſup ſed. 
out? Which 3 2 A womans tear; — 4 itionary worthip ; the 8 akeſpeare 1 Coriolanus. 1e y to be contronted againſt g ett number o men 
Tiles Ten fubletibe, and u, 1 w can ſupplant, dag r the adoration of + fuppliaut or pt | surge ac. r. 4 n 
il Hen. SUPPL 1 . ds an L- y I wr 'd tl 14 | ; oe rayin with al i | ; » 22 ö O'SAL. z. . f. 410 zue. Ham 
Ti ir bee e n eee with le} imaginatony lend e Polen without proof 3 
tl. 8 PPL x d * „ N s; 28 6 : 8s; : Edb. : : $ - Ws oun pl LE 3 ps 7 3 EE} 
.] More 1, Plant” £9. 1 ule, French}: 8 To ſapplcation; hear his gh 8 8 | i ar y wreak fg of our 3 Wy WW, . 
t.] Super- joints are more ſupple 3 images ir common practice of the worſhi on. | Littleca e out of frame. Sx 
wie. hi than Wil 9e lub : ſupple to all feats of activity in youth ee ee as to the ly f a 5 ra) theory bur from thoſe thr ar theadrancementob nat 5 
2, ] Need ubmit your „and acon. | xtravagant as amo : ſpect: th : at are likely t 19 
] "The ſupple knee ? your necks, wee bond : A Po: N 1 as among 5 Ag er : 2 Ne e „Keek. 1 Loe app — 8 
e.] Need. Ind lomet ; 3 3 aradije . 8 1 our de | s | es : war i ** * 
— Wub ſupple e e Wi. | eee Ne e e pays nn Clare Seeg, Preface, 
| | women are * . a Milton. 7. 8 Is Re” Ot | Uppica- leaſt of ew), never proceed b. » 4 YEJACE, 
come 35 an eee apter to ſpin linen well than : 0 SUPPLY", V | 740070 of a firm and ſuffi s but upon ſu 
i g little in a . . ellt the Iriſh, who To fi a. |. ſuppleo, Lat. ſupple 3 otfon. | Artful ufficient bottom. ppoſal at 
bngert more ff ny kind with their hands, ha oe 1. To fill up as any dcticie „Lat. ſuppleer, French. b ul men endeavour to ent FX 0 » 
to matters eiten jieþple and toft than other wom f ve their] Out of the try of theſe ncies happen. ; 5 AO og and offers angle thoughtleſs women b . 
5 Sermon. 1. Yield; v in Eugland. omen o oy pooyer ſupplied and n ry 08 the rakehell horſeboys are thei To SUPPOSE. wv "ET | 24 
ded; addi ; Yielding ; ſoft; not obſtinate Temple. 2. To give \aintained, ys are their keary } 1. Tolay dn w: a. [ ſuppoſer, French ; ſuppono, Lati 1 . 
wy Wh a 8 E oinething wanted; to yield; to a Speuſer.] or illuſtrati ithout proof; to advance b) en. 
23 a en we've ſtuff d 8 hey were pr to yield; to afford. ation without ini y way of ar 
=" + (Ply ve print tr ag ws ins, dept; lan Of rm eee 
ye” Thani teeding, we have ſupfiler fouls I 1 ort of friendſni : ; gentle ways, yet it does t be brought to 
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15 | wine ot taſte, an eee e 3. To relieve. our e Din. ba ie is to be entertaine | 5 5 
& of fuper 3 2 d ma than man refin — 5 Akhough 1 8 ay > * f , 1 ro great n NA that when we 
J To oa. 1 ple, it en => and makes not the | Tü bal 40 ns ripe wants of m ci ; . exittence. it were; we ought not to ae a e A | 
1 fawning; bendi » 8 Locke. | 4. To lei ve ini 1 om. Shakeſp. Merchant PIES. To imagine; to beli LI | „„ 
ot be den i Goals, ing. | e initead of. I Venice. 1. ; to believe without examination. Tillotſon. 
4 gd unnatural d 1 ex. pep inſmuating in this ab Nr ig the baniſh'd ſun ſubpl | e 1 Sad. eg thy Tubpoſed king, | ' 
n. + Ay S : his ab- ena ! . | 2 fy /u | | 
—.— &. That which = I * 2 nen YT to | 5. To give „ b _ men die. aller. | 2 ** * lord e that they hav maſkers Shakeſp 
; | makes ſupple. . on. | | | 8 od or bad. . - for Amm 2 ave ſlain all the King's ” 
in- | Shall u. depeiv' of fupple government 5 Sighs to Ewe py | 8 4; I ſuppoſe f 4 them 4 1 w 
ys yr Ts 1 #60 Rack, and Gal. apres, like death DE Ze. U t ny 190m made 8 2 | Prior, ” This. ſug] 1 3 10 YARD reſult. Mit. E 
AL. 0 SuppLE; va. f 1 pſtart crcatur ; | 5 oſeth ſomethi ith ; 2 
, Logic 1. E. V. a. [t A Shakeſpeare. | + - ures to ſupply our vacant * One ng, without evide al 
we * mike pliant; P 3 TE 155 ebe, 3 to 5 =. — on fay Ries, 18 Juppeſer other — e el you 
[1.44 (06+ pled Es alla ing pain dre 3 X1 4 7. To acco * 9 at 1 t up the 1K 25 U'PPOSE. 1. f. tr h Fanal 1 
of this pam. the parts, t „drew down the humours and up. ccommodate z to turniſh. Ye aut Ap + rom the verb.] Suppoſiti nale Quixote. 
Der a (one ome Sant MY wider.” Tewple. | „„ the montage een 1 8 e eee 
To oval ae compliant, in water. | Arbuthgat. The reception or liek gay wy {hall never die. , A 70 That after ſev n —_ 3 225 928 RF =, 
guten. Fasse der by their own aper el 4 of — ſuppliedloy ſome open form 1 Is Egypt's ſafe „ Tropa Re 
vill it pa 1 A t they muſt blab. 1, they cannot chule, : 31 1 turning away ſeveral Ja Grvants 7 Pit 0 be kr N Ys and the king's, and yours 4 
co and Prey perſiſting till ſhe had þ der eee SUPPLY". % ＋ At his rs houſe. HE 3th Jupp 6. That he is honeſt 7 — pen he £16 
New 'd /oppled her will, the only e ent her daughter's min, | deficiencies. | Er ' © Drydeat's Chon 
75 8 ed her authority t only end of correction, ſhe efta-| I a A e | z cure of Thou nf: rom ſuppoſe.] One that ſi FETs 
VePLE, TS, =: onus 100 ever after. Lacke an Educ. a now your abundance may be a ſupply for thei While Ln Bi 5 © made thy Pt ge 
1 Dia firſt 6h The tones t; to grow pliant. an, rabundance alſo may be a ſupply tor your e ee . len, Frer 2 eyne ee | 
the! e ri | | , Dos . r 1 re =>” a 0 
rt A rigour of their ki . | Art from t ; 2 Cor, an laid down; h z, French; from 
e, Tn e ee e ee e. ee eee geen 
: att; tion „A. «[ lement . Xl 9 PPORT. . . pomp pr es. P 4 ſh. iy is means 1 7 It me that he i . 
; bre it; Unto the. any thin 5 en Lat.) 1. To ſuſtain; e Wh beak Fr. fſupportare, Teal). © / Ng» ren, for thyſel PP Bion: hc boron 
pn du. ich God word of God, being in re! s are ſupylted. Stooping 10 / 6: on Ys Spread o'er the ſilver wave ay 1-will den; ET, 
Y we ordained ĩ ip reſpect af that-end for ppert each flow'r of tender ſta] f ee e waves thy golden hairs 2 bogs 
abo - wa 8 reaſon 2 exact, and abſolute im itſelf bee ag J by Picus, vaſt and proud N. Malter. And l in that 0 Il take thee, and there lye 5 
» ſupine = 2 AS a —— ment of any mam or defect TH! w 6c * undred pillars ſtood md, D He gains b e. ofetion thi & be. | . 
eats ; N n wo ee death nk 
the Crean | 8 reap by the n ument, without Which we donation = n of all things appearing fr Iden. ie ee ath ſuch means to die. Shak 
7 ptures perfection that froit and | private dominion ns oF ail on be true, it is impoſſibl ibility upon ſuppoſition, that Kang 
N ' e 7 
is | n, m all, not having any foundation — | Such an original CR: 8 Tilla 9 
| 2: 8 uppoſition of a Deity, nor is . upon 
ell ion. Bentley. 


hich it yicldeth, | 
; n Hooker. | ſupport it. | 
| | | cke. | SUPP , x 
OSITLTIOUS, adj. 8 Juppefitus, ſuppoſttiti 91 
9 -- | 1 


= ti 
2 4 


Not genuine; put by a trick into the place or character be- 
longing to anotner. 8 


Toe deſtruction of e oo was ſo fatal to Solyman's | 
line, as the {ucceſſion of tae Turks from Solyman is ſuſpect- 


ed to be of ſtrange blood; for that Selymus II. was thought | 


to be juppr/ititions. Bacon. 


It is their opinion that no man ever killed his father; but | 


that if it hould ever happen, the reputed 10n mult have been 
egicimate, ſuppoſititious, or begotten in adultery. Addiſon. 
dome alterations in the globe tend rather to the benefit of 
the earth, and its productions, than their deſtruction, as all 
theſe ſuppoſititiores ones manifeltly would do. Hordwword. 
SUPPOSITI TIOUSNESS. 2. /. [fom ſuppo/utilious.] State of 
being counterteit. | 1 
SUPPO'SITLVELY. adv. [from ſuppoſe.) Upon ſuppoſition. 


The nnreformed inner may have tome hope /ppoſettvely, | 


it he do change and repent : the honett penitent may hope 
poſitively. by Hammond. 
SUPPO'SITORY. 2. /. [ ſuppoſitoire, Fr. ſuppaſiiorium, Lat.] 
A kind of ſolid clyſter. | * 
Nothing. reheves the SINE 1 LIVE punts 8 
ſuppoſitortes of honey, aloes, and rock- ſalt ought to be tried. 
Ae en s . 1 Arbuthuqt. 
To SUPPRESS. v. a. { ſupprimo, ſuppreſſus, Lat. jupprimer, 
French. | 2 | 
1. Lo eruch ; to overpower; to overwhelm ; to ſubdue to re- 
duce from any ſtate of activity or commotion. 
Glo'ſter would have armour out of the Tower, 
To crown himſelf king and ſuppreſs the prince. SHE. 
Every rebellion, when it is fepprefed, doth make the ſub- 
ject weaker, and the prince ſtronger. Davies on Ireland. 
Sr William Herbert, with a well armed and ordered com- 
pany, ſet ſharply upon them; and opprefling ome of the tor- 
wardeſt of them by death, /zupprefſed the readue by fear. 
| | Hayward. 


4 


2. To conceal; not to tell; not to reveal. : 
Things not reveal'd, which th* inviſible King, 
Only omniſcient, hath ſzppreſs'd in night, . _ 
Still the hes the name, and this keeps him in a pleal- 
iog luſpente; and, in the very cloſe of her ſpeech, ſhe in. li- 
rectly mentions it. Broome j Notes on the Od;jjcy. 
3. To keep in; not to let out. | : 
Well did'i thou, Richard, to ſuppreſs thy voice 
For had the paſſions of thy heart burſt out, 
I tear we ihould have ſeen decypher'd there _ 
More ranc'rous {pight, more furious raging broils. Sha#. 
SUPPRE'SSION. 2. J. [ /#fprefion, Fr. ſuppreio, Latin, from 
pre. x ens ne wk 
19 Kb. of ſuppreſſing. 
. Not publication. . Io | 
: Y ou may depend upon a ſuppreſſion of theſe verſes. Pope. 


 SUPPRE'SSOR. . J. [from juppreſs.}] One that ſupprettes, | 


cruſhes, or conceals. 


72 SUPPURATE. v. a. [from pus, puris, Latin; ſuppurer, | 


French.] To generate pus or matter. 
This diſeaſe is generally fatal: if it juppurares the pus, it 
is evacuated into the lower belly, where it prodiiceth putre- 
faction. 5 . 
To SU'PPURATE, v. 1. Lo grow to pus. 


SurPURATION. 2. f. [ ſufpuration, Fr, from ſippurate.] 


1. The ripening or change ot the matter of a tumour into pus. 
If the inflammation be gone too far towards a ſupp uration, 
then it muſt be promoted with ſuppuratives, and opened by 
inciſion. ä c Wiſcman. 


This great attrition muſt produce a great propenlity tothe] 
putreſcent alkaline condition of the tluuds, and conſequently |. 
| | Arbuthnat on Alments. 


to ſuppurations. 
2. The matter ſuppurated. 


The great phytician of ſouls ſometimes cannot cure with- | 


out cutting us: fin has feſtered inwardly, and he muſt launce 


the impolthumc, to let out death with the ſuppuration. South, | 
SU'PPURATIVE. adj. [ ſuppuratif, French; trom juppurate,] | 


Digettive; 58. 2. f matter. 
SUPPUTA'TION. 4. J. 5 
Reckoning; account; calculation; computation. 


From thee differing properties of day and year ariſe diffi- 


culties in carrying on and reconciling the ſupputation of time 
mlong meaſures. Holder on Time. 


11:2 Tews faw every day their Meſſiah ſtill farther remov- 


ci trom them; chat the promites of their doctors, about his 


locedy manitectations, were falle; that the predict ions of the 
prophets, whom they could now no longer underſtand, were 
covered with obſcurity; that all the fp frutarons of time 


either terminated in Jclus Chrilt, or were without a period. 
| i . 


| eſt. 

Ty, SUPPU'TE. v. a. [from fufputo, Latin.] To reckon ; w 
calculate. | 5 2 

SUPRA. [ Latin. ] in compoſition, fignifies above, or before, 

SCPRALAPSARY. adj. [ura and lapſus, Lat.] Antecedent 

to tlie fall of man. | | | CP AE, 

SUPRAVULGAR. adj, [pra and vulgar.) Above the vul- 


ar, 64 | 10. 
8 None of theſe motives can prevail with a man to furniſh 
himſelf with ſupravulgar and noble qualities, Collier. 
| SUPREMACY. 2. /. (from ſupreme. Highett place; highett 
authority; tate of being ſupreme, | 


No appeal may be made unto any one of Higher power, in | 


as much as the order of your diſcipline admittetn no ſtanding 


inequality of courts, no ſpiritual judge to have any ordinary 


ſuperior on carth, but as many /upremacies as there arc pa- 


riſhes and leveral congregations. -. Heoker. | 
As we under heav'n are ſupreme head, | 

So, under him, that great ſupremacy, TT 3 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. Shakeſpeare. 


I am atham'd that women | 

Scek for rule, /upremacy, and ſway, ED 

When they my [abr 10 ſerve, love, and obey, Shakeſp. 
Put to proof his high ſupremacy, - ; 

Whether upheld by ttrength, or chance, or fate. Milton. 
Hcary VIII. had no intention to change religion: he con- 
tinuecd to burn proteltants after he had calt off the 05s 
ſupremacy. : Ssæoi/t. 
You'r: formed by nature for this ſupremacy, which is al- 
ready granted trom the diſtinguiſhing character of your writ- 


ing. | Dryden to Dorſet. 
| Fo deny him this ſupremacy is to dethrone the th and 
give his kingdom to another. 1» Rogers. 


From ſome wild curs that from their maſters ran, 
Abhorring the ſupremacy of man 
In ti de. 2255 the "io race began. Dryden. 
SUPKEME. adj. { ſupremus, Latin.] 


1. Higheſt in dignity; higheſt in authority. It may be ob- 


ſerved that ſußeriour is otien uſed of local elevation, but ſu- 
preme only of intellectual or political, 


As no ſerveth God, and loveth him not; ſo neither 
iincerely love God, and not extremely abhor 


can an“ | ſ 4 1 
that fir: ici is the hight degree of treaſon againſt the ſu- 


rome (ute and ion irch of the Whole world, with whoſe 


divine authority nd puwer it inveiteth others, Huocler. 
The god of ſoldiers 

With the conter.t of ſupreme Jove, into:m SEE 

Thy thuughts with novlenvis, Sh.:4-fþ. Coriolanus. 
This ſtrewoth, the ſeat ot Deitv ſupreme. Milton. 

The mon: ch oat, the patriarch of the trees, 

Shoots riß ag up, and pread by flow degrees; 

Tree. ries he grows, nd three he ſtays 


Milton. | 


Arbuthudt on Diet. 
| SURCEA SE. 2. /. Ceſflation; ſtop. 


ſapputation, French; ſuf puto, Latin. ] 


ope's | 


8 UR 


2. Higheſt; moſt excellent. . + 


My foul akes 
To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither ſupreme, how loon contulou 
May enter twixt the gap of both. Shak?ſp. Coriolanus. 
No tingle virtue we could molt commend, | 
Wether the wie, the mother, or the friend; 
For ihe was all in that ſuprezre degree, 
That as no one prevail'd, to all was ſhe. 
To hiw both hetv'n 
The right had giv'n, | | 8 
And his own love bequeath'd /#þreme command, Did. 
SUPREMELY, a. [ tron the avyective. } In the higheſt de- 
Sec. 1 
The ttarving chemiſt in his golden views 
Supremely blett, the poet in his mule. 


Dryden. 


Pope. | 


above. X | 
SU'RADDITION, x. f. [| ſur and addition. 
to the name, 
He ferv'd with glory and admir'd ſucceſs, 

So gain'd the ſuraddiiion, Leonatus. SH. Cymbeline. 
SU'RAL. adj. {trom jura, Lat.] Being in the calt of the leg. 

He was wounded in the infde of the calf of his leg, into 
the ſerol artery. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Give {ome ſuraucè that thou art r.venge z 


To SURBA'TE. v. a. | ſolbatir, French. ] To bruile and bat- 
ter the fect with travel; to harrals ; to tatigue. Rt 
ITheir march they continued all that night, the horſemen 

often alighiing, that the foot might ride, and others taking 
many ot them behind them; however, they could not but be 


To SURCE'ASE. v. u. [ /ur and cefſer, French; ceſſo, La. 
1. To be at au end; to op; to ccale; to be no longer in ule 
or being. | 3 7 
Small favours will my prayers increaſe; 
Granting my tuit, you give me all; 
And then my prayers mult needs ſurcea/? ; 
For I have made your godhead fall. 
2. Io leave eff; to practiſe no longer; to refrain finally. 
To fly altogether trom God, to delpuir, that creatures un- 
worthy ſhall be able to obtain any thing at his hands, and 
under that pretence to /urceaſe trom prayers, as bootlets or 


to our own louls, Hlooler. 
Nor did the Britiſh 7quadrons now ſurcenſe | 
To gall their foes oe rwhelm' d. 2 Phillips. 
To. SURCEA'SE, v. a. To ſtop; to put to an end. Oblulete. 
All pain hath end, and every war hath peace; 
But mine no price, nor prayer, may ſurceaſe. Spenſer. 


It might very well agree with your principles, if your dif- 
cipline were fully planted, even to lend out your writs of /ur- 
ceaje unto all courts of England for the molt things handled 
in them. e | 

SURCHA'RGE. . /. [ ſurcharge, Fr. from the verb.] Over- 
burthen; more than can be well burn. 8 | 
The air, after receiving a charge, doth not receive a ,h 
charge, or greater charge, with like appetite as it doth th 
. Flacons Natural Hijiory. 
An object of ſurcharge or excels deitroyeth the tenſe; as 
the light of the ſun, the cye; a violent ſound near the ear, 
the hearing. = : accu s Natural Hiſtory. 
The moraliſts make this raging of a lion to be a ſurcharg 
of one madnets upon another. 2 I. Ejtrange. 
To SURCHARGE. F. a. | ſurcharger, French. ] To overload; 


to overburthen. 

They put upon every portion of land a reaſonable rent, 
which they called Romeſcot, the which might not ſurcharge 
the tenani or trecholder. Senſer on Ireland. 
Tamas was returned to Tauris, in hope to have ſuddenly 
ſurpriſed his enemy, ſarcharged with his, plealures of ſo rich 

"DRY «=: Kuolles' s Hiſtory of the Turks. 

-:-..+*- More mod, 1 

Leeſt heav'n ſurcharg'd with potent multitude, | 
Miglu hap to move new broils. &ten's Puradiſe Left. 
He ceas'd, diſcerning Adam with ſuch joy = 
Surcharg d, as had, like grief, been dew'd in tears 
Without the vent of — _ Milton's Paradiſe Lift, 
Wen graceir! jorrow in her pomp appears, 
Sure ſhe is dreis'd in Meleunda's tears : gt. 
Your head reclin'd, as hiding grief from view, 
Droops like a roſe ſurcbarg'd with morning dew. Dryd. 
SURCHA'RGER. . /. from ſurcharge.} One that overbur- 
thens. Na 8 | EEG | 3 — 
SURCINGLE. . ſ. | ſur and cingulum, Latin] 
1. A girth with which the burthcu is bound upon a horſe. 
2. The girdle of a caſſock. 8 2 
Juttly he choſe the ſurcingle and gown. 
Su RCLE. . / 0 ſurculus, Laut.] A ſhout; a twig; a ſucker. 
Not in generaſuſe. | Gp 5 
It is an arboreous excreſcence, or ſuperplant, which the 
tree cannot aſſinulate, and therefore ſprouteth not forth in 
boughs and ſurcles of the fame ſhape unto the tree. Brown. 
he baſilica dividing into two branches below the cubit, 
the outward ſendeth two /iercles unto the thumb. Brown. 


coat worn over the reſt of the drels. 5 ; 
Ihe honourable habilements, as robes of ſtate, parlia- 
ment-robes, the ſurcoat, and mantle, | Camden. 


ſurcoats reaching to their loins. 
That day in equal arms they fought for fame; * 
Their ſwords, their ſhields, their ſurcoats were the ſame, 


| | Dryden. 
SURD. adj. [ ſurdus, Latin.] | 
1. Deaf; wanting the ſenſe of hearing, | 
2. Unheard ; not perceived by the car. 
3. Not expreſſed by any term. 
SURE. adj. [ ſeure, French. 
1. Certain; untailing; infallible. _ — 
The teſtimony ot the Lord is ſure, and giveth wiſdom un- 
to the ſimple. Is fan Kix. 7. 
Who knows, | | | 


Let this be good, whether our angry foe 
Can give it, or will ever? How he can, | 
Is doubtful ; that he never will, is ſure. Milt. Par, Loft. 
2, Certainly doomed, _ „ 
.  Ourcoin beyond ſea is valued according to the ſilver in it: 
ſending it in bullion is the ſafeſt way, and the weightielt is 
ſure to go. Locke, 
3. Confident; undoubting; certainly knowing. 
Friar Laurence met them both; 
Him he knew well, and gueſs'd that it was ſhe ; 
But, being maik'd, he was not ſurè of it. Shakeſpeare, 
Let no man ſeek what may bctall ; 
Evil he may be ſure. FER 
The youngelt in the morning are not ſure 


Supreme in (tate, and in three more decays, 


. Dryden, 


| Denham. 


SUR. | /ur, French. ] In compolition, means up or over und | 


Something added 


SU'RANCE. 2. /. {from ſure.] Warrant; ſecurity; atturaace. | 
Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot-wheels. Shakeſp. | _ 


5. Firm; ſtable; not liable to failure. 


extremely weary and ſurbated. 5 Clarendon. | 
Chalky land ſurbates and {poils oxens feet. Mortimer. 
SURBE'T, The participle paſſive of ſurveat, 7 
. A bear and tyger being met 
In cruel fight on Ly bick ocean wide, | 
Eſpy a traveller with feet ſurbet, Ns 
Whom they in cqual prey hope ro divule. Fairy Queen. 


Donne. 


truitleſs offices, were to him no lets injurious than pernicious | 


Hooker. |. 


Marvel. a 7 


SURCOAT. 1. f. ¶ſurcot, old French; fur and coat.] A ſhort 


The commons were beſotted in exceſs of apparel, in wide 
Camden. 


Milton. 


While ſore of battle, while our wounds a- 
Why would we tempt the doubtful dye 8 e Hen, 
In wars renew'd, uncertain of ſuccels, ooh 

Sure of a ſhare, as umpires of the prace, 
It you find nothing new in the matter, I wn; / 
wl you in the tile. : Jure m 
Be llent always, when you doubt your ſenſe 
And Pons though ſure, with teeming hit | 
4. Sate; fum; certain ; palt doubt or ND. a won Cote. 

, Thy kingdom ſhall be ſure unto thee, Aller th 
bave known that the heavens do rule at thon ! 

He bade me make are of the bear, before I | 


50 
uch ict 


Waic, 


halt 
Lan. Wh 
ellas Kin 
| | Lb Br. * 
They would make others on both {ids ſure ot 1 7 any, 
preference to inſtruction. Lryden's Dur 2a 
They have a nearer and ſurer way to the teiicity 10 Ys 
—_ * i ae Ch 3 © 1 , 71. 7 * . * $84; Ite by 
tempering their pathons, and reducing their apprines, * 


a” 
f ace cr 1 | 3 ON a ede. 
A peace cannot fail us, provided we make ſure ot tx 
= 233 : ” o ** * N E44/ F 
gen now my joy; he's not for me, "Ts 
nd I'll make ſire he neer ſhall be for tcp 


I bred you up to arms, rais'g you to power, 
I to make ſiſe the vengeance of this dy, 
N hich even this day has ruin'do props d 
= en this day has ruin'd. Valens panic Frigy 
| Aake Cato ſure, and give up Utica, - *_ * ; 
Cular will neter refuſe thee ſuch a trifle, 


A. lali M's tn 
„ have ro e al "gn s Cat, 
They have reafon to make all actions w Wihy of ch:as. 
tion, which are /ure to be obſerved. ern 


Ait. buy. 


„ Thou the garland went iucceſſively; 
ö (1 * ; ” . X 
Yet though thou tand'tt more jure than | could 2 
\ 2 Fog a ns EN 
Thou ari not fim enough. Shateſfcaijg f H. mo 
Twin ur knot ork 4 reare s Heut, IV. 
with your hories ſwift and ſare ot ſodt, 4 
And ſo Luo commend you to their hacks. 
Shakefreare' "ory 
, . anugpeare's Mache 
Virtue, dear friend, needs no detence; EC 
The ſureft guard is innocence, | R 
| Paruuon firm and ſure the waters to divide. Milt x 
| Doubting thus of innate principles, men will call dulline 
up che old toundations ot Knowledge and certainty 1 4 I 
ſuade my ſelf that the way I have purtued! oak 
to truth, lays thoſe foundations fur. 
10 prove a genuine birth, 
On female truth aſſenting faith relies: 
Thus manitelt of right, 1 build my claim, | 
A 4 S [= * 2 
Sure founde on a fair maternal tame, pe O 
; T, b ® * = 5 . 7 ES. 3 * n= thy Ae. 
6. To be dus E. Certainly, This is a vitious cxprcmen: note 
properly be /vre. En þ 
Objects ot ſenſe would then determine the views of all futh 
2 


to - {ores who converſed perpetually with them. g4rryþy-1. 


tr: 4 ny 1 
» Y@Ng conti alle 
; Locle. 


SURE. adv. [ ſurement, F rench.] Certainly ; without dorche: 
| doubtleis. it is generally without cuphalis and, notwith. 
ttanding us original meaning, expretics rather doubt than 
allertion. | EO | e 
Something, ſire, of ſtate 
Hath puddled his clear ſpirit. 
Her looxs were fufh'd, and ſullen was her mien, 
That re the virgin goddets, had the been 
Aupht but a virgin, mult the guilt have jcen, 
Sure the queen would wiſh Kim (i3] unknown 
She loaths, deteſts him, flies his hated preience. Smith, 
Sure, upon the whole, a bad author det-rves better ut 
than a bad critick. . 5355 
Sus ETO OT ED. adj. [ ſure and foot.) Treading firmly; nat 


ſtum = „ 
I. xue earneſt ſorrows, rooted miſeries, 
Anguiſh in grain, vexations ripe and blown, 
Sureſooted griets, ſolid calanuties. | 
SU'RELY. adv. | trom ſure. ]]] 
1. Certainly ; unduubiciily; without doubt. It is often vſed 
ratlier to 1atend and trengthen the meaning ot the ſentcce; 
than with any diſtinct and explicable meampg. 


> Herb ert. 


| In the day that thou eateſt thereof thou {halt furely die. 


1 | 3. -. Gen. li. 17. 
Thou ſurely hadit not come ſole fugitive, M. Ita. 
He that cieated ſomething out of nothing, /arcly can nue 
grear things out of ſmall. 7. 
TI! he curious have thought the moſt minute affairs of Rove 
worth notice; and /arely the contuleration of their is 
17 at lealt of as great unpoi tance as grammatical Rs . 
EI JL OUSDACY 


with 
Ce. . 


2. Firmly; without hazard. | 
He that 'walketh righteouſlv, walketh fer. 


| SU'RENESS. 2. /. [from ſure.} Certainly. 


He diverted himieif wich the ſpeculation of the ſeed of to- 
ral; and for more jurenefs he repeats it. Woodard, 
SU RETISHIP. 7. . {trom /uretz.] The office of a fue ot 
bondiman; the act of being bound for another. 
Hath not the greateit Jaughter of armies been effected by 
ſtratagem? And have not the fairelt eitates been deſtroyed 
by ſuretiſhip ? | | e. 
ICdly, like priſoners, which whole months will we 
Thar only ſuretiſbip hath brought them there. Lot, 
If here not clear'd, no ſurety/þip can bail 
Condemned debtors from th' «ternal gaol. 
SURETY. x. /. [ farcte, French. ! 
1. Certainty ; indubitablenets. TER ; 
There the princeſſes determining to bathe, thought it v4 
fo privileged a place as no body durit prefume to come i 
ther; yet, for the more /urety, they looked round abou. 


* 27 
14 WO 


Denhan. 


Know of a ſurety that thy ſeed ſhall be a ſtranger. Cen. Al. 
2. Foundation of ſtability; ſupport. | 3 
: We our itate "a 

Hold, as you your's, while our obedience holds; 


7.5 
On other ſurety none. 3 Man. 
3. Evidence; ratification; confirmation. 
She call'd the ſaints to ſurety, . 
That ſhe would never put it from her finger, _ 
y ?  Chakeſprare- 


Unleſs ſhe gave it to yourſelf. CS oxen 
4. Security againit loſs or damage; ſecurity tor payne. 
here remains unpaid | SE 
A hundred thoutand more, in ſwrety of the 3 pam 
One part of Acquitain is bound to us. Sha Nt 
5. Hottagez bondſman : one that gives fecurity for dee? 
one that is bound for another. A b 
That you may well perceive I have not wrong d 
One of the greateſt in the Cbriſtian world 4 Hel. 
Shakeſp. All's Well that En. 


Shall be my ſurety. e lum. 

I will be furety for him; of my hand ſhalt thou 2 ws , 
Yet be not ſurety, if thou be a father; 

Love is a perſonal debt: I cannot. give Herber. 


My children's right, nor ought he take it. 1 5 
All, in N by others preſented with . 
of the parents, and interceſſion of /αννεe, 75 = ; 
early admitted by baptiſm into the {chool o Eieg, outhh 
SU'RFACE. u. /. ¶ ſur and face, French. ] Supe! * ſyllable. 

ſupertice. It is accented by Milton on tne lait . 
Which of us who beholds the bright ] Mien. 
Of this ethereous mold, whereon we {tan * aly ſpheres 
All their ſurfaces ſhall be truly plain, of 1 * one et 

and look all the lame way, ſo as together to cm? 


"That *till the night their life they can ſecure, 


o Of #5 
ſurface, \ Reus n 


D den. 


- 7 = > 
MICRON, 
* 


| ough the chymilt could not calcine the cat ut moriuun, 
to obtain its fixed ſalt, zo be ſure it mult have tome, Arbus“ 


Shakeſpeare 


Aadiſin, 


WaGE 
mg a 
Oo 

ſt 
ragin 


. 
more 


ſuch, 
b. 
Au, 
btb. 
oubr ; 
twith- 
t than 


Peare, 


ubſon, 


Trith, 
ule 

F 77 E. 
Y; na 


eriert, 


n uſed 


ICHCEz 


die. 

U. 17. 
M. Atex. 
B 15442 
Scud. 
| Raine 
alli 18 
ms. 
uthact, 


of to- 
ward. 


ety et 


ted by 
bro yed 
Saul. 
ved 
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me this 
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WRAY 


Milli. 


eſp care. 
ent. 


eſpecr K 
nothers 


you, 


1; Hl. 
ire bim. 
xlin. 9 


guthde; 
ble. 


Miller. 
era 
ne even 
7 8 
9 


Frrours Ike ſtraws upon thy ſurface flow z, 


He who would ſcarch for pearls muſt dive below. Dr;d. 
e Wi 


T, d. a. {from ſur and faire, F rench, to ds more | 


over b. to overdo.} To feed with meat or drink to ſa- 
1 aud lekneis; to cram overmuch. 
tet) an 'The ſurjeited . 
geir cnarge with INOTCS, 
Do 3 1 15 o be ted to ſatiety and ſickneis, 
* commonwealth is fick of their own choice; 
Their over-greedy love hach furfeited, Shakeſpeare. 
They are as fick that furjeit with too much, as they that 
ve with nothing. Shakeſpeare's Merchant & Venice. 
Take heed left your hearts be overcharged er jurfetting 
Jrynkenncls. g 22 2 * 5 k 34. 
Though ſome had fo furfeited in the vineyards, and with 
at they had been left behind, the generolſny ot 
' Clarend*a. 


* 


ines, th 
pee ds (ent them all home, 


zpania | 3 
1 Lon mult be let loote to the childiſh play they tancy, 
* 4 To! being made to jt tet 
u they mould be weaned from, by being made 0%, | 
ou they Locle. 
delktrr 1. , [from the verb.] Sickneſs or ſatiety cautc 
6 2 
by overfulnet3. .; RRR 
When we are lick in fortune, often the ſurfeits of our own 


es, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
A How ill white hairs become a fool and jetter! | 
[ have long nw hy ot 17 hare A 
„eit (well 0 O and ſo protane. | 
Ro er ee ee e ee Bibb: Hemry IV. 
Now comes the ſick hour that his ſurfezt made 
Now ihall he try his friends that flatter'd him. 
Thou'ſt years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of tne wars ſurferts to go rove with one 5 
That's yet nabruis'd. Shakeſpeare's Cortolanus. 
W ny, diicaſe, dolt thou moleit 
Ladies, and of thein the beſt? 
Do not men 206 ro of r orgy | 
To thy altars, by their nights 
1. in ſarfeats ? | ; Ben. Johnſon. 
Mtfeits many times turn to purges, both upwads and 
-nwards. 
a which helov'd in life, did lend © 
Her hand to bring him to his end; | 
When age and death call'd for the ſcore, 
No ſurferts were to reckon for. 
| Our father TE 
Has ta'en himſelf a ſurfeit of the world, = 


And cries, it is not tate that we ſhould taſte it. 


Shakeſp. Richard II. 


Otaway. 
id not think C 
This am'rous ſurfeiter woul i have donn'd his helm 

For ſuch a petty war. 


QRFELITER. I. 1 [from ſurfert.] One who riots; a glutton, 
| d WOE | | 


cures lurteits. 3 
A httle cold-diſtilled T which is the true ſur- 
{atwater, with eale an 
in the beginning. 8 8 | 
W2GE. 2. ſ. {from ſurgo, Latin. ] A ſwelling ſea; wave roll- 


ug above the gencral turface of the water; billow; wave. 


nging ſurges unruled and undirected of any. Spenſer. 


he wind-ſhak 'd ſurge, with high and monſtrous main, 


Seems to caſt water on the burning bear, | 
And quench the guards of the ever-tired pole: 
| never did like moleſtation view x 
On the enchafed flood. 55 

| He trod the water, 25 : 
Whoſe enmity he flung aſide, and breaſted — 
The ſurge mot ſ voln that met him. =Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
It was Grinetly famous for the unfortunate loves of Hero 


and Leander, drowned in the uncompaſſionate ſurges. Sandhs. 


The ſulph'rous hail / 
Shot after us in ſtorm, o'erviown, hath laid 
The fiery ſurge, that from the precipice 
Of heav'n receiv'd us falling 
He ſweeps the ſkies, and clears the cloudy North: 
He flies aloft, and with impetuous roar 


Purtues the foaming ſurges to the (hore. 

Ilhetis, near 1{mena's twelling flood, 
With dread beheld the rolling ſurges tweep | | 
In keaps his flaughter'd ſons into che deep. Pope. 


SAR. w. z. {from furgo, Ladin. ] To ſwell; to riſe high. 
From midi of all the main | 
The ſargiug waters like a mountain riſe. 
He, alin rage, his ſea-god fire beſought, 
Some curted vengeance on his ſon to catt; 
From ſurging gulfs two monſters ſtraight were brought. 
| 5 alry %Ueen. 
Up from the bottom turn'd by furious winds 
And eg waves, as mountains, to allault 

Heav'n's height, and with the centre mix the pole. 


Not with indented wave, a | 
Prone on the ground, as'tince;z but on his rear, 
Circular ba{c of riſing folds, that tower'd 


Fold abave fold, a ſurging maze! Milton's Paradiſe Lof?. 


Surging waves againſt a fohd rock, | 
Though all to ſhivers daſh'd, th* aſſault renew, 


Van batt'ry, and in froth or bubbles end. Milton. 


WRGEON, . . Corrupted by converſation from chirurgeon. ] 


One who cures by manual operation; one whole duty is to 
«tn external maladies by the direction of the phyſician. 
ne wound was palt the cure of a better ſurgeon than my- 
fit, fo as I could but receive ſome few of her dying words: 
{ aey. 
Imeddle with no woman's matters; but withal, I am ar- 
dern to old ſhoes. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
He that hath wounded his neighbour, is tied to the ex- 
pences of the ſurgeon, and other incidences. | 
hough m oſt were ſorely wounded, none were {lain : 
ſurgeons ſoon deſpoil'd them of their arms, 
* nd tome with falves they cure. Dad. 
. RY. 5 n. /. [for chirurgery. ] The act of curing by 
RGERY manual operation. 


It would ſeem very evil ſurgery to cut off every unſound 


part of the body, which, being by other due means recover- 
might afterwards do good ſervice. Spenſer. 

Tho But ſtrangelv viſited people, 

I deſpair of ſurgery, he cures. Shaleſp. Macbeth. 
_ & are often tarrcd over with the ſurgery of our ſheep, 
br would you have us kits tar? | Shakeſpeare. 

SY. adj. [from ſurge.] Riſing in billows. 

hat cauſe hath Jed you to the Spartan court? 
1 or domeſtick cares conſtrain 
dust Nome voyage o'er the ſurgy main? 
95 Wü from fury.) is a Fu manner. 
per... 1. /. [from ſurly.} Gloomy moroleneſs ;. ſour 


Pope. 


Na dus pale they meet; their eyes with fury burn; 
| 7 Breets; tor none the greeting will return; 
ut in dumb ſurlineſs, each a; with care, 


dv 2 profeſt, as brother of the war, ryd u. 


* x. ſ. ¶ from Jurly.] A ſour morole fellow. Not 


are to be ded to Sieur Gau- 
ard, | 8 commen 228 


Shakeſpeare. | 


we make guilty of our diſaſters the ſun, the moon, | 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
_ Craſhaw. 


Shazeſpeare's Ant. and Cleop. 
ware WATER. u. ſ. [ ſurfeit and water. } Water that, 


abitinence, often ends diltem;.crs | 
| Locle. 


Che realm was left, like a ſhip in a itorm, amidit ali the | 


Shakeſpeare's Othello, | | 
To SURMO'UNT. w. a. { ſurmanter, French.] | 


Milton's Paradiſe Lift. | 


Dryden. 


Fatty Queen. 


Milton. | 


Taylor. 


Dryden. 


SU'RLY. adj. {from run, ſour, Saxon. ] Gloomily Mdroſe; 
rough; uncivil ; four; filemtly angry. og 
 *11s like you'll prove a jolly ſurly groom, | 
That take it on you at the firit lo roundly. Shakeſpeare. 
That ſurly {pirit, melancholy, | 
Had bak'd thy blood, and madeit heavy thick, 
Which elle runs tickling up and down the Veins, 
Making that ideot laughter keep mens eyes, 
And ſtrain their checks to idle merriment. 
Agaiuſt the Capitol I met a lion, 
Who glar'd upon we, and went ſurlz by, | 
Without annoying me. Shake ſpeare's Julius Caſar. 
Repuls'd by ſurly grooms, who wait before 
Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


The tleeping tycant's interdicted door. 
What it among the courtiy tribe 
You loit a place, and fav'd a bribe ? 
Ani! then in ſu{y mood came here 
Io titteen hundred pounds a year, 
Aud fierce againit the Whigs harangu'd ? 
The zephyrs tioating loole, the timely rains, 
Now ſoften d iato joy the fury ltorms. Thomfor's Summer. 
To SURMISE. v. a. [ ſurmiſe; French. ] To ſuipect; to image 
3 z to imagine without certain knowledge. 

Ian coveteth whatexceedeth the reach of ſenſe, yea ſome- 
what above capacity of reaton, ſomewhat divine and hea- 
venly, which with hidden exuitation it rather /armijeth than 
conceiveth; ſomewhat it ſecketh, and what that is direCily 
it knoweth not; yet very intentive deſire thereof doth ſo in- 


Sb. 


— 


afide, and they give place to the learch of this but only ſu- 
ſpected detire, | by Hooker. 
Of queltions and ſtrifes of words cometh envy, railings, 
and evil ſur 21/ings. 55 1 Tam, vi. 4. 
Surm:ije not 


This change was not wrought by altering the form or po- 


| ſition of the earth, as was ſurmiſed by a very learned man, 


but by diflolving it, Woodward. 
cion ; imagination not {upported by knowledge. 

Lo let go private ſier-21Jes, whereby the thing itſelf is not 
made better ar worſe z if juit and allowable reaſons might lead 
them to do as they did, then are theſe cenſures fruſtrate. 

| | h 8 Hooker. 

They were by law of that proud tyranneſs, 
Provok'd with wrath, and envy's falſe ſurmiſe, 

Condemned to that dungeon mercileis, | 


= Fairy Queen, 
Aaron is gone; and my compaſſionate heart 
Will not permit my eyes once to behold  _ : 
The thing, whereat it trembles by ſurmiſe, Shakeſpenre. 
My thought, whole murthering yet is but tantaitical, 


Shakes lo my ungle ſtate of man, that function 


We double honour gain | 
From his ſurmiſe prov'd falſe. Milton. 
No tooner did they elpy the Engliſh turning from them, 
but they were of opinion that they fled towards their ſhipping: 
this ſurmiſꝰ was occationed, for that the Englith ſhips re- 
moved the day betore, 
_ Hence guilty joys, diſtaſtes, ſurm/es, | 
Falſe oaths, tale tears, deceits, dilguites. Pope. 
No man ought to be charged with principles he actually 


upon {mall /urmſes. 
1. To rite above.. a 


and ſurmount all winds and clouds. 
2. To conquer; to overcome. 


to ſur mount the natural ditficulties of the place the greateſt 
part of one day. | Hayward. 


tude to him, he had many invitations to return at the head 
ot the Pertan fleet; but he rather chole a voluntary death. 


3. To ſurpaſs; to exceed. | 
15 What ſurmounts the reach 
Of human ſenic, I ſhall delineate to, 
By lik'ning ipiritual to corporeal torms, a 
As may expreſs them beſt. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
$SUR:10'UNTABLE. adi. {from ſurmount.] Conquerable; ſu- 
wrable. a | Fe 
Sy &MULLET. 2. /. [mugil, Latin. ] A ſort of tiſh, 


SURNAME. 1. fc { ſurrom, French. | 
1. The nance of the family; the name which one has over and 


above the Christian name. . 8 3 
Many which were mere Engliſh joined with the Iriſh 
againſt the king, taking on them Irith habits and cuſtoms, 


[| which could never ſince be clean wiped 2 of which ſort 


be moit of the ſurnames that end in an, as Hernan, dhinan, 
and Mungan, which now account themſelves natural Irith. 
| | 1 Sbpenſer. 


his virtues and haughty thoughts, and of the ſurname allo of 
Bubaroſſa, began to alpire unto the empire of all that part 
of Atiick. | Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
Ine epithets of great men, Monſieur Boileau is of opi- 
nion, were in the nature ot ſurnames, and repeated as ſuch. 


2. An appellation added to the original name. 
| Witnels may : 

My ſurname Coriolanus : the painful ſervice, 
Tuc extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 

Shed for my thanklets country, arerequited © 
But with that ſurname. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

To SU'RNAME. V. a. ¶ ſurnommer, Fr. from the noun. ] To 
name by an appellation added to the original name. 

The people of Rome have by comnion voice, 

In election for the Roman empire, 

Choſen Andronicus, ſurnamed Pius. 7 Lo 

Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 

Another ſhall ſubſcribe with his hand unto the Lord, and 
ſurname himſelt by the name of Iirael. Ja. xliv. 8. 
Pyreicus, only famous for counterteiting earthen pitchers, 

a feüllery, rogues together by the ears, was /irnamed Rupo- 


gr iphus. Peacham on Drawing. 
How he, ſurnam d of Africa, diſmiſs d 4 
In his prinie youth the fair Iberian maid. Milton. 


God commanded man what was good; but the devil /ur- 
named it evil, and thereby baffled the command. South, 
To SURPA'SS v. a. | ſurpaſſer, French.) To excel; to ex- 
ceed; to go beyond in excellence. | 
The climate's delicate, | 

Fertile the iile, the temple much ſurpaſſing — 
The common praiſe it bears. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
O, by what name, for thou above all theſe, : 
Above mankind, or aught than mankind higher, 

ur paſſeſt tar my naming ! how may 5 

. author of thes univerſe ? Milton. 
Achilles, Homer's hero, in ſtrength and courage ſurpaſſed 


| the reit of the Grecian army. | Iden. 


- 


of 
/ 


cite it, that all other known delights and pleaſures are laid} 


His preſence to theſe narrow bounds confin'd. Milton. 
It watted nearer yet, and then the knew a 
That what before ſhe but ſaer-ms'd, was true. Dryden. 


SURMISE. u. f. | ſurmiſe, Trench. Imperfe& notion; luſpt- | 


Where they thould live in woe, and die in wretchedneſs. 


Is ſmother'd in fe. Shakejpeare's Macbeth. | 


Ha ward 3 


dilowns, unlels his practices contradict his profeſſion; not | 


Swift. 
The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlas, over-reach | 
| Raleigh. | 


Though no reſiſtance was made, the Engliſh had much ado | 


He hardly etcaped to the Perſian court; from whence, if | 
the love of his country had not jurmounted its baſe ingrati- 


| 3: To confute or perplex by ſomething ſudden, 4 


Ainſ. 


He, made heir not only of his brother's kingdom, but ot 


Pope. | ; 
| SURREJOINDER, 2. / [ ſurrejoindre, French.) In law. I A 


2. The act of reſigning or giving up to another, 


SUR» 


3 A nymph of late there was, 
Whoſe heav'nly form her fellows did ſurpaſt n 
The pride and joy of fair Arcadia's plains,” Dryden. 
Under or near the line are mountains, which, for bigne.8 
and number, ſurpaſs thole of colder countries, as much as 
the heat there /arpaſes that of tho!le countries. Hoodwwar, 
SURPA'SSING. participal adj. (from jurpajs.] Excellent in an 
high Hee. 1 5 4 | 
thou! that with ſurpaſfirg glory crown'd; 
Look'it trom th un ſarpafing Fike ihe god in Fo | 
Ot chis new world. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
His miracles proved him to be ſent from God, not more by 
that infinite power that was teen in them, than by that ſur- 
Pai/irzg goodneſs they demonſtrated to the world. Calamy. 


|SURPLICE. 3. J [ ſurpelis, ſurplis, Fr. ſuperpellicium, Lal. 


The white garb wich the clergy Wear in their acts ot mini- 
tlravion, 75908 
It will wear the lige of humility over the black gown 
of a hig heart. Shakeſpeare's All's Well that Ends Well. 
The cinctus gabinus is a long garment, not unlike a ſiur- 
þlice, which would have trailed on the ground, had it kung 
Pe and was therefore gathered about the middle with a 
girdle, 
SURPLUS, . . {ſur and plus, French. ] A ſupernu- 
SURPLU'SAGE, I merary part; overplus; whatremains when 
ule is {atished, | | 
® It then thee liſt my offered grace to uſe, 
Take what thou pleaſe of all this ſurplu/age; . 
It thee liſt not, leave have thou to 225 Spenſer. 
Phat you have vouchſat'd my poor houſe to viſit, 7 
It is a ſurp/zs of your grace. : Shakeſpeare, 
When the price of corn falleth, men give over Jurplus til- 
lage, and break no more ground. Carew's Survey of Cornw. 
We made a ſubſtance lo diſpoled to fluidity, that by to 
ſmall an agitation as only the /zrpluſage of that which the 
ambient air is wont to have about the middle even of a 
Wanter's day, above what it hath in the firſt part. Boyle. 
Lhe othcers ſpent all, fo as there was no furpluſage of 
_ treaſure; and yet that all was not ſufficient. Davies, 
Whatloever degrees of aſſent one affords a propolitiuu be- 
yon(| the degrees of evidence, it is plain all that ſurpluſage 
ot alſurance is owing not to the love of truth. Locle. 
SURPRI'SAL, | % P. REES GIN” 5 
Spa st. Cn. fe (ſurpriſe, French; from the verb 
1. Le att of taking unawares the {tate of being taken un 
awares. * 8 
Parents ſhould mark heedfully the witty excuſes of their 


children, eipectally at tuddains and ſurpriſals; but rather 


mark than pamper them. on. 
This let him know, 8 | 

Left, wilfully tranſgreſſing, he pretend —_ ; 
Sur priſal, unadmonith'd, unforewarn'd. Paradiſe Loft, 


| pamola, as ſurpreves rather than encounters.  __ Bacon. 
This {range ſurþrijcl put the Knigillt 3 
And wrathtul 1quire into a fright. Huuibras. 


There is a vaſt differenc between them, as vaſt as between 
inadvertency and deliberation, between ſurprize and ſet pur- 
. _—_ EE HSouth. 
2. A dich, I ſuppoſe, which has nothing in it. | 
Fe cate for carving trifles in dilguiſe, 2 
„Or chat fantaltick diſh ſome call ſurpriſe. King's Cookery. 
3. Sudden confuſion or perplexity. y. 5 
To SURPRIL'SE. w. a. e, French, from ſurprendre.] _ 
1. To take unawares; tv fail upon unexpectedly, 
Ihe caltle of Macduti! T will farprije, 
Seize upon Fife, give to the edge o th word | | 
His wite, his babes. © Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
No do our eurs before our eyes, . 
Like men in mitts, VU | 8 
Ditcover who'd the ſtate ſurprize, 
And who refit) 5: Ben. Johnſon, 
1 : Bid herwell bewarey EP EE ETHETE:S 
. Left, by ſome tair appearing good ſurprisd, © 
dhe dictate falte, and FI 2 il. . Milton. 
How thall he Keep, what, fleeping or awake, 
A weaker may jurpriſe, a ſtronger take? Pope. 
a Who can tpeak Loy We 
„The mingled pailions that ſurpriz'd his heart! Thomp, 
2. To aſtonii by ſomething e ee 5 Weld. 
People were not a much trighted as /urprized at the big- 
nets ot the camel. 8 L' Eftrange. 


Up he ſtarts, diicover' and furpris'd, Millon. 
SURPRISING, parltcipral ad. [from ſurpriſe.] Wondertul; 
railing ſudden wonder or concern. LETS 
The greateſt actions of a celebrated perion, however u- 
priſiug and extraordinary, are no more than what arecxp-tted 
trom him. | ©... . Addiſon's Spretator, 
SURPRISINGLY, adv. [from ſurprijing. } IV  ioprec that 
raiſes wonder; in a manner ttiat rates wonder. 
If out of thele ren thouſand, we ſhould take the men; that 
are SO in publick bulinels, the number of thute who 
remain will be ſarprizingly little, e oy 
SURQUEDRY, 7. 15 (ſur and cuider, old Fr. to think. ] Over» 
Weeilling ; pride; infolence. Ob ſolete. © 5 
They overcommen, were deprived - | 
Of their proud beauty, and the one moiety yo 
Transform'd to fiſh FA their hold ſurguedry. Fairy Queen, _ 
Late- born modeity „ 1 
Hath got tuch root in ealy waxen hearts ) 
That men may not them!elves their own good part 
Extol, without ſuſpect of ſurquedry. D une. 
SURREBU'TTER. 2. /. {In 16.1 A lecond rehu! er; antwer 
to a rebutter. A term in the courts. | WY 


tecond defence of the plaintiff's action, oppoſed to the re- 
Joinder of the detendant, which the civilians call triplicatio. 


| Bailey, 

To SURRENDER. v. a. [ ſurrendre; old F. rench.] of 
1. Toyicld up; to deliver up. | | 
Solemn dedication of churches ſerve not only to make them 
publick, but further alſo to /urrender up that right which 
_ otherwiſe their founders might have in them, and to make 


God himſelf their owner. Hooker, 
2. To deliver 00 an enemy. 1 e 
Ripe age bade him ſurrender late, Fo 

His life and long good fortune unto final fate. Fairfax, 


c, willing to ſurrender up the caſtle, forbade his ſoldiers 
to have any talk with the enemy. | Knolles, 
To SURRENDER. w.#. To yield; to give ones ſelf up. 
This mighty Krenifsder too ſurrenders now. 
SURRENDER | | 8 en 
age Pao) fn. /. from the verb.] N 
1. The act 3 3 | 
ur genera] mother, with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov'd, | ö 
And meek ſurrender, half-embracing lean'd ; 
On our firlt tather, uton's Paradiſe Lof, 
Having muſtered up all the forces he could, the clouds 
above and the deeps below, he prepares for a ſurrender ; iſ. 
ſerting, from a miſtaken computation, that all theſe will not 


come up to near the quantity requiſite, Woodward, 
; Juba 7 Feen | wh 
Would give up Africk unto Cæſar's hands. 


Addiſon, 
ae I 


Addiſons 


Let aude the taking of St. Jago and St. Domingoin H- 


Sure r. . /. French. A large coat worn over all the 


3. To view as examining. 


If our father carry authority with ſuch d-#poſition as he 
bears, this laſt ſurrender of his will but offend us. 12 

That hope quickly vaniſhed upon the undoubted intelli- 

ence of that ſurrender. Clarendon. 

As oppreſled ſtates made themfelves homagers to the Ro- 
mans to engage their protection, to we fhould have made an 
entire 7 gage ry of ourſelves to God, that we might have 
gained a title to his delixerances. Decay of Piety. 
In paſſing a thing away by deed of gift, are required a ſur- 


render on the giver's part, of all the property he has in it; | 


and to the making of a thing ſacred, this ſurrender by its 
right owner is neceſſary. | South's Sermons. 
SURRE'PTION. 7. /. Arme, Latin. J Surpriſe; ſudden 
and unperceived invaſion. | 
Sins compatible with a regenerate eſtate, are ſins of a ſud- | 
den ſurreption. Hammond. 
SURREPTTTIOUS. adj. [ ee eee Latin.] Done by 
ſtealth; gotten or produced fraudulent] 
Scaliger hath not ti anſlated the firit ; perhaps 7 
it ſurreptitious, or unworthy to great an affertion. Brown. 
The Maſorites numbered not only the ſections and lines, 
but even the words and letters of the Old Teſtament, the 
better to ſecure it from ſurreptitious practices. | 
Government of the Tongue. 
A correct copy of the Dunciad, the many e e 
ones have rendered neceſfary. Letter to Publ. of Pope's Dunc. 
SURREPTITIOUSLY. adv. from ſurreptitions.] By ſtealth; 
__ fraudulently. | = 3 
Thou halt got it more ſurreptitioufly than he did, and with 
eſs effect. Government of the Tongue. 


Fo SU'RROGATE, v. a. [ ſurrogo, Lat.] To put in the place 5 


of another. : N 

SURROGATE. . ſ. [ ſurrogatus, Latin. ] A deputy; a de- 

legate; the deputy of an ecclefiaſtical jud | 

To SURROUND. v. a. | ſurronder, Fr.] 

compaſs; to encloſe on all ſides. 5 

2 5 N monſters that with ceaſeleſs erx 
FSuarround me, as thou ſaweſt. 55 


| Milton. | of one thought at once. Locke on Education. 
Cloud and ever-durmg dare Z Blow with empty words the ſuſceptible flame. Prior. 
Faurrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men SUSCE'PTION. 7. /. { ſufceptus, Latin. | Act of taking. 
Cut off, _—_ ee Milton. A canon, promoted to holy orders, betore he is of a law- 
, Bad angels ſeen | 5 ful age for the ſſcption of orders, ſhall have a voice in the 
On wing finder the burning cope of hell, | chapter. 5 |  Ayliffe's Parergon. | 
Twixt upper, nether, and ſurroumdiug fires. Milton. | SUSCEPTIVE. adj. [from ſuſceptus, Latin; this word is mare 


As the bodies that ſurroundus diverſely affect our organs, 
the mind is forced to receive the unpreſſions. ocke. 
_ SURsO'LID. [In algebra.] The fourth multiplication of 
power of any number whatever taken as the root, Trevoux. 
S8 SUksSO'LID Problem. [In mathematicks.] That which can- 
not he reſolved but by curves of a higher nature than a co- 


nick ſection. Harris. 


rent. | 
The ſurtout if abroad you wear, 
Repels the rigour of the air; 
Would you be warmer, if at home 
_ © You had the fabrick, and the loom? Prior. 
Sir Roger ſhe mortally hated, and uſed to hire feHows to 
ſquirt kennel-water upon him, ſo that he was forced to wear 
a ſurtout of oiled cloth, by which means he came home 
pretty clean, except where the ſurtout was a little ſcanty. 
1 | 8 | Arbuthnot. 
Jo SURVENE. v. 4. [ ſurvenir, French.] To ſupervene; 
to come as an addition. | EE ER 
Hippocrates mentions a ſuppuration that ſurweres lethar- 
gies, which commonly terminates in a conſum 
Jo SURVE V. v. c. { jurveoir, old French. 
1. To overlook; to ha 
higher place. Te nn oo 
EKRound he ſurveys, and well might where he ſtood 
_ $0 high above. 3 5 | 5 Milton. 
Though with thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance hold, 
Whoſe foam is amber and their gravel gold; _ 
His genuine and leſs guilty wealth t' explorer 
Search not his bottom, but ſarpey his ſhore, Denham. 
2. To overſee as one in authority. „ 7 


7 


| The — ſelf came that way, _ 
Of cuſtom to ſurvey his ground, e 

And his trees of ſtate incompaſs round. Spenſer. 
Farly abroad he did the world ſurvey, 

As it he knew he had not long to ſtay. Waller. 

e 3 be ag : 3 

All pale an bleſs, he ſurvey d me round. Dryden. 
n. ,. tom the verb.] View; proſpet, _ 

HNer ſtars in all their vaſt ſurvey . 

Uſeleſs befides! 


Milton. 
Under his proud ſurvey the city 9 


lies, | 


And like a miſt beneath a hill doth riſe, . Denham. 
5 No longer letted of his prey, | : 
He leaps up at it with enrag'd deſire, 58 | 
O'erlooks the neighbours with a wide farvey, _ . 
And nods at ev'ry houſe his threat'ning fire. Dryden. 


 SurveEY'oR. 2. /. [from ſurvey.] 725 

1. An overſrer; AM — to ſuperintend others. 
; Were't not madnets then, 
To make the fox ſurveyor of the fold? Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
Biſhop Fox was not only a grave counſellor for war or 


peace, but allo a good ſurveyor of works. Bacon s Hen. VII. 


2. A mealurer of land. | 
| Should we ſurvey | 

The plot of ſituation, and the model; 

ueſtion ſur ueyors, know our own eſtate, 
w able ſuch a work to undergo, SY 

To weigh againſt his oppoſite. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Decempeda was a meafuring rod for taking the dimen- 
fions of buildings ; from hence came decempedator, for a 
urveyor, uſed by Cicero. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


ſurveyor. , 

Jo SUR'VIEW. v. a. [ ſurveorr, old French.) To overlook ; 

to have in view. Not in uſe. | | bn 
That turret's frame moſt admirable was, 

Like higheſt beaven compaſſed round, 

And lifted high above this earthly maſs, 

Which it ſurview'd, as hills do lower ground. 
. —— Fßjpenſer's Fairy 
To SURVIVE. v. n. [ ſupervivo, Latin; ſur vivre, 
1. To live after the death of another. 

Thoſe that ſur vive, let Rome reward with love. 


Try pleaſure, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Which when no other enemy ſurvives, b 
Still conquers all the conquerors. Denham. 
2. To live after any thing. 5 f 
Now that he is dead, his immortal fame ſurviveth, and 
flouriſheth in the mouths of all people. Spenſer. 
The love of horſes which they had alive, | 
And care of chariots after death ſurwive. Dryden. 


The rhapſodies, called the characteriſticks, would never 
have ſurwived the frſt edition, if they had not diſcovered ſo 
ſtrong a tincture of infidelity. Watts. 

3. To remain alive, 

. No longer now that golden age appears, 

When patriarch-wits d a thouſand years; 

Now length of fame, our ſecond life, is loſt, 


o environ; to en- 


ption. Har. 


ve under the view; to view as from a 


5 


| And ſuch as Chaucer is, ſhall Dryden be. 
To SURvTVE. v. a. To outlive. 
I'Il aſſure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that ſhe ſarviwves me, 
In all my lands and leates whatioever. Shakeſpeare. 


. SURVEY'ORSHIP, 2. /. [from ſurveyor.) The office of | 


2 


gem. | 


4 4 


SURVI'VER, 2. . [from ſur wie.] One who outlives an- 


SURVI'VERSHIP. 7. / 


SUSCEPTIBILITY. 2. /. [from ſiſcepti 


SUSCE'PTIBLE. adj. [ ſuſceptible, Fr. Prior has accented 


SUSCITA'TION. 2. . [ ſuſcitation, Fr. from 


As not fecure 


SUS 


Our. fons their Father's failing language fee, | 
Pope. 


other. | 
| Your father loſt a father, 
That father, his; and the ſurvivor bound 
In filial obligation, for ſome term, CR 
Jo do obſequious ſorrow. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Although tome died, the father beholding ſo many de- 
| ſcents, the number of frorvors muit itil] be very great. 


Brown. 
I did diſcern | 

From his ſurvivers, I could nothing learn, Denbam. 
Her majeſty is heir to the ſurwivor of the late king. Swift. 
[from ſurwviver.] The tate of out- 
living another. . 
Such offices granted in reverſion were void, unleſs where 
the grant has been by furwviver/hip. 1 1 * Farergon. 


mitting; tendency to admit. | 

The fiſceptibility of thoie influences, and the effects there- 
of is the general providential law whereby ether phy tical be- 
ings are governed, | | 5 Hale 


this improperly on the hrit ſyllable.] Capable of admit- 


ting. | | 

| He moulded him platonically to his own idea, delighting | 
firſt in the choice of the materials, becauſe he tound him 
ſuſceptible of good form. | Motten. 
In their tender years they are more ſuſceptible of virtuous 
impreſſions than afterwards, when ſolicited by vulgar incli- 
nations. | L* Eftrange. 
Children's minds are narrow, and uſually ſuſceprible but 


1 though leſs uſed than ſiu/ceptible.}J Capable to 

admit. ; re | 
Since our nature is ſo ſuſceptive of errours on all ſides, it 

is fit we ſhould have notices given us how far other perſons | 


ſion. 


SUSCIPIENT. 3. / [ ſuſciþiens, Latin.] One who takes; 


one that admits or receives. 


Te SU'SCITATE. v. 1. [ ſuſciter, French; ſufcito, Latin. ] I 


To rouſe; to excite. | 

It concurreth but unto prediſpofed effects, and only fuſci- 
tates thoſe forms whole determinations are ſeminal, and 
proceed from the idea of themſelves. Brown's Fulg. Err. 


act of rouling or exciting. 
egree of fear and jealouly what is not 


1. To imagine with a 
known. x 
Nothing makes a man ſuſþef much, more than to know 
little; and therefore men thould remedy ſuſpicion by pro- 
_ curing to know more. „ 5 
Let us not then ſipect 
From her hand I could ſuſped no ill. 
2. To imagine guilty without proof. 3 
Though many poets may ſuſpect themſelves for the par- 
tiality ” parents to their youngelt children, I know myſelf 
too well to be ever ſatis fied with my own conceptions. Dryd. 


our happy ſtate, ' 


ſame thing, which change the ſignification of words, which 
I would not /u/pe&# them of, they having ſo pita,” 2 


demned the philotophy of others. 
3. To hold uncertaim. | EY 
I cannot forbear a ftory which is ſo well atteſted, that I 
have no manner of reaſon to ſuſpect the truth. Addiſon. 
To SUSPE'CT. v. #. To imagine guilt = 
If I ſpe without caule, why then let me be 
S')haleſdeare s Mer 
SUSPECT. part. adj. 12 French. ] Doubtful. 
Sordid intereſts or affectation of ſtrange relations are not 
like to render your reports ſuſpect or partial. Glanwille. 
SUSPE'CT. 7. f. [from the verb.] Suſpicion; imagination 
without proof. Obſolete. 


No fancy mine, no other wrong ſuſpet, Ph 
Make me, O virtuous ſhame, thy laws neglect. Szbney. 
The ſale of offices and towns in France, je 
If they were known, as the ſuſpett is great, 
Would make thee quickly hop without a head. Shakeſp. 


My moſt worthy matter, in whole breaſt 
Doubt and /upe#, alas, are plac'd too late, 


There be ſo many falſe prints of praiſe, that a man may 
juſtly hold it a ſuſþe&. | Bacon. 
Nothing more jealous than a favourite towards the wain- 


ing-time and ſuſpect of ſatiety. Motton. 
They might hold ſure intelligence 
Among themſelves, without f/pe& t' offend. Daniel. 


It the king ends the differences, and takes away the ſiſpect, 
2 caſe will be no worſe than when two duelliſts enter the 


„ . Suckling. 
To SUSPE'ND. v. a. [ ſuſpendre, French; A Latin. } 
1. To hang to make to hang by any thing. We 
As 'twixt two equal armies fate 
Suſpends uncertain victory; i 
Our ſouls, which to advance our ſtate, | 
Mere gone out, hung 'twixt her and me. Donne. 


It is reported by Ruffinus, that in the temple of Serapis, 
there was an iron chariot Juſdended by loadſtones; which 
ſtones removed, the chariot tell and was daſhed to pieces. 

5 Broaun. 
2. To make to d upon. 
So d hath in the Scripture ſuſþ 


life upon this condition, that without obedience and holineſs 


of life no man ſhall ever ſee the Lord. Tullotſon. 
3. To interrupt; to make to ſtop for a time. 175 
1 e harmony 
_ Suſpended hell, and took with raviſhment 
The thronging audience. Milton. 
The guard nor fights nor flies; their fate fo ner, 
At once ſuſpends their caurage and their fear. Denham. 


This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intellectual 
bevy, in ou ſteady proſecution of — city, Lene 
can ſuſpend this proſecution in particular caſes, til 1ave 
et before * 55 . | "Locke. 
4. To delay; to hinder from proceeding. | 
' Suſpend your indignatian againſt my brother, till you can 

derive from him better teſtimony of his intent, Shakeſpeare. 

His anſwer did the nymph attend; 
Her looks, her ſighs, her geſtures all did pray him; 
But Godfrey wiſely did his grant fic 


And bare threeſcore iz all ey'n that can boaſt; 


Quality ot ad- | 


may become the cautes of falle judgments. Watts's Logick. | 
SUSCIPIENCY, 7. J. [from ſuſcipient.] Reception; admiſ- 


E 
ſuſeitate.} The | 


To SUSPE'CT. v. a. [ ſufpicto, ſuſpectum, Latin.] 


acon.} 


5 ; Milton. 1 


Some would perſuade us that hody and extenſion are the 


your jeſt. 
Wives of Vie. 1 


I they ever fly by twilight; they are to be reprelled, 1 at the 
arch, 


You ſhould have fear d falſe times, when you did feaft. | 
| : Shakeſpeare. | 


I 2. Liable to ſuſpicion 


ended the promiſe of eternal | 


| SUSPI'CIOUSLY. adw. 


To themſelves I left them; 
For I /uſpend their doom. . | 
The reazons for ſuſpending the play were II- Jon Mika 
a | wundeg. 
The Britiſh dame, famed for reſi Dri, 
Contends not now but tor tle a rd. | — 
Our love pen⁰õx-d, we neglect the fair M 
For whom we burn'd, to gaze adoring here | 
A man may ſuſpend his cuvice from bein d Granwil, 
or againit the tuing propoted, till he has Cx Tink 
it be realiy of a nature to make him happy or ned Whether 
5. To debar for a time from the execution of ings Lice 
joyment ef a revenue, | Cllice orcs. 
Good men thoutd ict be ſuſpended from thee 
miniltry, and deprived ot their livelihood ag 
which arc on all hands acknowledged indifferent, dn 
The Biſhop of London was ſummoned for not k 3 
Nen 


Dr. Sharp. [.Lub | a 
SUSPENSE. 2. /. | ſuſpens, French; ſuſpen .- Wut. 
1. Uncertainty ; delay of certainty Heel kaun 
termination. ven; inde. 


T1] this be done, their good affection toward 


iſe of tber 


of the church is acceptable; but th T the latety 
to preſerve it by, mult reſt in hen. they Pelctibe 
Such true joy's ſujpenſe Hacler, 


What dream can I preſent to recompenſe? 1 
Jen days the prophet in ſuſper/e remain'd. arr, | 
Would no man's fate pronounce; at lat conſtrain 
Buy Ithacus, he ſoleinnly delign'd ud 
* for the ſacrifice. / | Da 
n propoſitions, where though the proofs in 6; 
moſt moment, yet there are ſutheient 5 ache Fs y of 
there is fallacy, or proots as conſiderable to be ade a 
the contrary kde, there /uſpenſe or ditlent are 8 9 
C UN. 
2. 5 en ee, the judgment. Lack. 
Whatever neceſſity determines to the purſuit ve 
the ſame neceſſity eſtabliſhes ſuſpenſe, 9 5 iS 
tiny, whether its ſatisfaction milleads from ou: true þ Key 
nets. 1 | | | 1 
ce, 


Pte, 


ſtabliched in more 
d in force til Gad 
ſome general conference what 
S to do; had both 
ners might teke, 
hors the mielves, 
ards. Hooks, 


ſuſtenſe in heav'n 


Miltox's Paradiſe Ly, 


accounts, he is ſurely to be read with /uſþex/ion ; tic are 
they which weakened his authorities = ns ages, tar 
he is ſeldom mentioned without derogatory parenthc,.s. 
es YN Bren, 
The mode of the will, which anſwers to dubitatioa, may 
be called ſiſpeuſion; and that which in the fantallick wills 
obſtinacy, is conſtaney in the intellectual. Grew, 
5. Interruption ;z temporary ceſſation. 
Nor was any thing done for the better adjuſting things in 
the time of that ſuſpenſion, but every thing left in the ame 
ſtate of unconcernednets as before. Clarendon, 
SUSPE NSORY. adj. [ ſuſpenſoire, Fr. ſujpenſus, Lat.] That 
by which a thing hangs, | 
There are ſeveral parts peculiar to brutes which are want- 
ing in man, as the ſeventh or /u/Þerſory muſcle ct the * 


SUSPT'CION, 2. . L ſaſpicion, Fr. ſuſſ icio, Latin. ] Tbe at 
of ſuſpedting; imagination of ſomething ill without proot. 
This 7 Miſo for the hoggiſh ſhrewdnels ot het 
brain, and Mopta for a very unlikely envy the hach fun- 
bled upon. Sidney, 
Suſpicions among thoughts are like bats amongſt birds, 


leaſt well guarded, for they cloud the mind. 
Sufpicion all our lives ſhall be ſtuck full of eyes; 
For treaſon is but truited like a fox, 
Who ne'er ſo tame, ſo cheriſh'd, and lock'd up, 
Will have a wild trick of his anceitors. Sale ear. 
Tough Wildom wake, Sz picion ſleeps 
At Wiſdom's gate; and to Simplicity y, 
Religns her charge, while Goodneſs thinks no il, 
sos Wherenoill 7 75 55 3 Paradiſe ll. 
USPI'CIQUS. adj, es, Lan]: 
1. Inclined to a 7 te to imagine ill without . 
Nature itſelf, after it has done an injury, will for cvef 
| ſuſpicious, and no man can love the perſon he ſuſpects. 


South's SermOnl. 

A wiſe man will find us to be rogues by our faces; 

have a fuſpicious, fearful, conſtrained countenance, © 

turning and linking through narrow lanes. f 
7 


giving realon to imag} jromed 
They, becauſe the light of his candle too much 2 1 
theirs, were glad to lay hold on ſo colourable 1 I 
exceeding forward to traduce him as an author 0f * 
| Rage | 
a . 

That Lil encounter with our glorious ſun. 34 5 
Authors are ſuſþicious, nor greedily to be _ edt 
pretend to deliver antipathies, — — avd been 


fities of things. rown's Vuigar Sue 
His-life 


ne ill. 


black ſuſpiciovs threat'ning cloud, 


M 


3 unactive, Cos GIN | 
ittle ſuſpicious to any king. | 
3 inlects are daily at work, to 11 . 


ot each other. 
[ from ſuſpicious. ] 
1. With ſuſpicion. N 


2. So as toraile ſuſpicion. 
His guard entering the place, 


ple of merit /uſpiciaus 


us with 0 
found Plangus Ye: 
but Kunda n, 


He doubts the worſt, and that a while did ſtay him. Fair,. 


{word 8 his a han as papers ; 

enou to one already ſuſpicious. ine 0 
SUSPICIOUSNESA. 4g . {from ſuſpicious.) Ted 

ſuſſ } ion. ; a D offible by real 
To make my eſtate known ſeemed 1mp9P! miſtreſs 

of the ſuſpiciouſneſs. of Miſo, and my yours 81 

susrmz Trion. . ſ. [ ſuſpiratio, from ſyPirv, Le 1 10 


| aft of fetching the breath deep. 


d in more 
0 till God 
ence what 
had both 
ught txt 
clelves, 

Hooker, 


ven 


HN. 


Mu. 
Ja 


loveit, 


Vale. 


Uncretible 
z tuch are 
r ages, 10r 
-ntheics. 
Brown, 
ation, may 
Uck will 
Oreu. 


g things in 
n the ame 
Clarendon, 
at.] That 


are wants 
t the eye. 
Ray 


J Thea 
ut prot. 
gels ot her 
hach ſtum- 

140 
nglt birds, 
d, or at the 

Bait, 
yes; 


Lale ha. 


ill 
radiſe If 


hout prof, 
for ever de 
ſpects. 

''s Sermnd. 
| faces; we 
ance, ele 


Ca 
| 


ch drowned 
matter, 200 
pf, 

Haid. 


es 


e occult ab- 
ar i 


* erhaps Miſtaken tor reſpire. 


6. To bear without yielding. 


mary ſuits ot ſolemn black, 
—_— alien of fore d breath 


That can denote me truly. 


More. 


t, overcharged with love or ſorrow. 
cook. L. n. [ ſugpiro, Latin. ] 

75 lich; to fetch the breath deep. | 

* * in Shakeſpeare to mean only, to begin to breath; 

e birth of Cain, os 77 child, 

im that did but yeſterday ſuſpire N 
Ne not ſuch a gracious creature born.  Shakeſp. 

1 SUSTAIN. v. 4. [ſouftenir, Fr. ſuftineo, Latin.] 

"To bear; to prop 3 to hold ud. ; : 

2 The largeneſs and lightneſs of her wings and tail ſuſtain 
der without laſſitude. ; More. 

Vain is the force of man. 

To cruſh the pillars that the pile ſuſtain. Dryden's Zneid. 
To ſupport 3 co keep from linking under evil. 

* "The admirable curiofity and fingular excellency of this 
gelign will / ain the patience, and animate the induſtry of 
3 ſhall undertake it. ; Haller. 

If he have no comfortable expectations of another life to 


ain him under the evils in this world, he 1s of all crea- | 


tures the molt apy itn 5 : Tillotſon. 
' To maintain; to Keep. 3 
eme | | 
Will he convey up thither to ſuſtain | 3 
Himſelf and army ? 175 | Milton. 
Be it on her, not ſhe on it depends; 8 
For the the body doth ſuffain and cheriſh. Davies. 
MIV labour will tai, me. 1 Milton. 


help; to relicve; to aſſiſt. x 0 8 | 
Nie beg on pain of perpetual diſpleaſure, neither to 
entreat for hum, or any way ſuftain him. ; 
Ils ſons who ſeek the tyrant to ſuftarn, 
And long for arbitrary lords again, 


He dooms to death, aſſerting publick right. Dryd. p94 


3. To bear; to endure. 7 


Were it I thought death menac'd would enſue 
This my attempt, I would ſtain alone He 


© The worlt, and not perſuade thee. |» 
Can Ceyx then ſuſtain to leave his wife, 
And unconcern'd torlake the iweets of lite. Dryden. | 


Shall Turnus then ſuch endleſs toil ſuftazn, bf 
In fighting helds, and conquer towns in vain. Dryden. 


— 


The mind ſtands collected within herſelf, and ſſtains the LY 


ſhock with all the force which 1s natural to her; but a heart 
in love has its foundations lapped, 


Sacuarifſa's beauty's wine, 
Which to madneſs doth inchine; 
Such a liquor as no brain | 
That is mortal can ſuftarm. 
9. To ſutfer; to bear as inflicted, 
If you mt 
The offer of this time, I cannot promiſe, 
But that you ſhall /u/azz more new diſgraces, 
With theſe you bear already. Shakeſpeare's r. 
SUSTAI'NABLE. adj. [ ſeuſtenabie, Fr. trom ſuſtain. ] 
may be ſuſtained. 5 ; 
SUSTAINER. 2. . [from ſuftatn.] 
1, One that props z one that tupports. 
2, One that luffers; a ſufferer. | 
©... _ Thyſelt haſt a ſtainer been 
Of much affliction in my cauſe. 
$U'STENANCE. 2. /. [ ſouftenance, Fr.] 
1, Support; maintenance. 


Scarcely allowing himſelf fit ſuſtenance of lite, rather than 


he would ſpend thoſe goods for whole take only he ſeemed 


. . 33 DS 4p 4 
ere are unto one end ſundry means; as for the juftc- 
nance of our hodies many kinds of food, many torts of ra- 
ment to clothe our nakedneſs. | Hooker. 
Is then the honour of your daughter of greater moment to 
her, than to my daughter her's, whoſe Gnas it was? 
| = 2 Addiſon. 
2. Neceſſaries of life; victuals. 55 ; 
The experiment Colt him his lite for want of 2 
| | Eſtrange. 
The ancients were inventers of all arts neceſſary to life 
ind ſuſtenance, as plowing and o wing. Temple. 
SUSTENTA'TION, #./. { ſuftentaiion, Fr. from ſuftento, Lat.] 
1. Support ; preſervation from falling. 1 7 : 
Theſe ſteams once raiſed above the earth, have their 
aſcent and ſentation alott promoted by the air. Beyle. 
2. Support of life; uie of victuals. 5 
Avery abſtemious animal, by reaſon of its frigidity, and 
latitancy in tue winter, will long ſubſiſt without à viſible 
Jftentation, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
3. Maintenance. _ 3» N | | 
When there be great ſhoals of people, which go on to 
populate, without toreſeeing means of lite and ſuſtentation 3 


is of neceſſity that once in an age they diſcharge a portion | 


of their people upon other nations. Gs Bacon. 
USURRA TION. 2. /. {from ſuſurro, Latin.] Whilper; 

oft murmur, © SN 5 : 
durg. n. /. [for ſuite. Sort. 


Touching matters belonging to the church of Chriſt, this. 


we conceive that they are not of one ſute. Hooker. 

UILER. 2. /. ¶ foeteler, Dutch; fudler, German.] A man 

that lells provitions and liquour in a camp. 

I ſhall ſutlyy be | 

Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. 

Send to the ſutler's ; there you're {ure to find 

L The bully match'd with raſcals of his kind. Dryden. 
VTURE. a. f. | ſfutura, Latin. ] | | 3 

. » anger of ſewing or ſtitching, particularly of ſtitching 

unds, | 
. Wounds, if held in cloſe contact for ſome time, reunite by 
molculation : to maintain this ſituation, ſeveral forts of u- 


ures have been invented; thoſe now chiefly deſcribed are | 


the interrupted, the glovers, the quill'd, the twiſteq, and the 
ly ſutures, but the anterrupted and twilted are almoſt the 
only ulctul ones. Sharp's Surgery. 
2. Suture is a particular articulation : the bones of the cra- 
um are joined to one another by four ſutures. | $uncy. 
ny of our veſſels degenerate into ligaments, and the 
re of the {ku} are aboliſhed in old age. Arbuthnot. 
AB. . {ſwabb, Swediſh. A kind of mop to clean 
Swan, . a 
It is now uſed Jure 


anten. n. ſ. { fwabber, Dutch. ] A ſweeper of the deck. 
d Mall, Megg, and Marrian, and Margery. 


Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of this de- 


ex age, but the making a tarpaulin and a ſavabber the 


9 of a tragedy. Dennis. 
evo. W. a. er Saxon. 
' *9 twathe ; to bin 
new. born children. bs 
1 Inxeſted by a veil of clouds, 
And Wwaddled as new- born in ſable: ſhrouds; 


Shakeſpeare. | 
In dee ſuſpirations we take more large gulphs of air to- 


Shakeſpeare. | 
Milton. | 


Aaddiſon. 
IJ SWAGGER. d.. 


Waller. | 


 VILL. | 
| That“ 


Chapman's Iliad. | | 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. 


in cloaths, generally uſed. of binding 


- 


How ſoon doth man decay ! 
When cloths are taken from a cheſt of ſweets, 
Tofwaddle intants, whole young breath © 
Scarce knows the way; 
Thoſe clouts are little winding ſheets, 


They frvaddled me up in my night-gown with long pieces 


ol linen, vull they had wrapt me in about an hundred yards 


of ſwathe. Addiſon, 
2. To beat; to cudgel. A low ludicrous word. 3 

Great on the bench, great in the ſaddle, | | 
That could as well bind o'er as fwaddle. Hudlibras. 
PANELS: n. J. [ from the verb.] Cloaths bound round the 


that carried me to one of their houſes, and put ine to be in 
all my fwaddles. Addijon. 


SWA'DDLINGBAND. 1 f. [from fwaddle.]J Cloath 


SWA DDLINGCLOATH. | ora f 
SWA'DDLINGCLOUT. wrapped round a new-born child. 


From thence a fairy thee unweeting reft, 

There as thou ſlept'it in tender /avaddlingband, 

And her baie eitin_ brood, there tor thee left, | 

Such men do changelings call, ſo changed by fairies theft. 
| | Fairy Quren. 


lingeloutg. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
The /fwaddlingband: were purple, wrought with gold. 

| 0 FF Dryden. 
To SWAG. wv. u. [ prgan, Saxon; favergia, Iſlandick. ] To 
link down by its weight; to lay heavy. 


| | Wotton, 
_ a tall fiſh, and with his ſides much comprelled, he 
hath a long tin upon his back, and another anſwering to it 


from ⁊bagging on his tides, 5 
0 SW AGE. v. a. ¶ from afſwage.] To eaſe; to ſoften; to 
Ae : ; | . | 
55 t words have pow'r to /ware 
N of nbi d 1 5 
And are as balm to feſter'd wounds. 
Nor wanting pow'r to mitigate and ſwwage, 
With ſolemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chaſe 


Milton. 


95 I will love thee, ; 
Though my diſtracted ſenſes ſhould forſake me, 
I'd find tome intervals, when my poor heart 
Should ye itſelf, and be let looſe to thine, Otrway. 
| fwwadderen, Dutch, to make a 
noilez ppegan, Saxon. ] To bluſter ; to bully ; to be turbu— 
lently and tumultuoully proud and intolent. 1 
Drunk ? tquabble? /wwagger ? and diſcourſe fuſtian with 
one's own ſhadow ? Oh thou invincible ſpirit of wine! 


Tis the gage of one that I ſhould _ withal, it he be 
alive; a ratcal that /wwageger'd with me laſt night. Shakeſp. 

Ott a terrible oath, with a ſwaggering accent ſharply 
twang'd off, gives manhood more approbation than proof 
itlelt. ES nfs Aa eget Shakeſpeare. 

The leſſer ſize of mortals love to /wagger for opinions, 
and to boaſt intallibility of knowledge. Glanv. Scepſit. 


cock, and ſwagger at the ſame noiſy rate. 

He chuck d, N 

And ſcarcely deign'd to ſet a foot to ground, 

But ſavagger'd like a lord. RT. ryden. 
_ . Contidence, how weakly ſoever founded, hath ſome effect 
upon the ignorant, who think there is ſomething more than 
ordinary in a /vaggering man that talks of nothing but de- 
monſtration. | Tillotſon. 


feriors. Collier on Fride. 
What a pleaſure is it to be vitorious in a cauſe? to ſwag- 

ger at the bar? for a lawyer I was born, and a lawyer 1 

will be. | - Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 


SWA'GGERER. x. ſ. [from ſwagger.) A bluſterer; a bully ; 


a a turbulent noiſy fellow. 


ſtroke him as gently as a puppy greyhound. Shakeſpeare. 
SWA'GGY. adj. {from foes) Dependent by its weight. 
The beaver is called animal ventricoſum, from his /waggy 
and prominent belly - ö 
SWAIN, n. ſ. [xpem, Saxon and Runick.] 
1. A young man. . 
That good knight would not ſo nigh repair, 
Himſelf eitranging from their joyance vain, Ee 
Whole fellowihip ſeem'd tar untit for warlike ſwwarn, 
| | Fairy Queen. 
2. A country ſervant employed in huſbandry. Bo 
IIt were a happy life 8 


3. A paſtoral youth. i Oh 
-  Bleſt ſevains! whoſe nymphs in ev'ry grace excel; 
Bleſt nymphs! whoſe ſavaznsthole graces ling lo ay” f ; 
7 | 4 ope. 
SWa'IxX Mor E. z. ſ. [ ſavainmotus, law Latin. ] A court 
touching matters of the foreit, Kept oF the charter of the 
foreſt thrice in the year. This court of fewarnmote 15 as in- 


fvainmote is a court of frecholders within the foreſt. 
. - Corvel. 
To SWALE.? v. a. [rpelan, Saxon, to kindle.] To wake or 
To SWEAL. S blaze away; to melt: as, the candle lwales. 
SWA'LLET. z. /. Among the tin-miners, water breaking in 
upon the miners at their work. SE Bailey. 
SWA'LLOW. . J. (rpalepe, Saxon. ] A fall bird of pal- 
lage, or, as lome lay, a bird that lies hid and fleeps in the 
Winter. 3 
The fwallzw follows not Summer more willingly than 
we your lord{hip. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
Daffodils, | | 
That come before the ſavalloxv dares. Shakeſpeare, 
The ſwallows make ule of celandine, and the Jinnet of 
euphragia. 2 220... Mors. 
Wben ſwailoxws fleet ſoar high and {port in air, 
He told us that the welkin would be clear. 
The flimy pool. to builds hanging hou | 
1 I, to build his hanging noute 
. n © Thomſor's « re 
To SWA'LLOW. v. a. [ppelzan, Saxon; fawelgen, Dutch. 
:. To take down the throat. 
I fallow down my ſpittle. 
| If little 2 SRP 
all not be wink'd at, how ſhall we ſtreteh our eye, ' 
| — capital crimes, chew d, favallow'd, and digeſted, 
Appear before us ? Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Men are, at a venture, of the religion of the country; and 
mutt therefore ſwallow down opinions, as lilly people do 
empiricks pills, 
yp 1 t examination | 
0 r withou . 
2 8 and judge of it as a matter of reaſon, and not 


wwallow it without examination as a matter of taith. Locke. 


Gay. | 


Job, vii. 19. 


Locke. 


or Ele a receptacle I deſign d. 1 Sandys. 


3. To engroſs; to appropriate. 


| | im. 
Which do confign and ſend them unto death. Herbert. | 4. To abſorb; to take in; to fink in any abyſs; to engulpu. 


ody. | | 
I begged them to uncaſe me: No, no, ſay they; and upon 


T hat great baby you ſee there is not yet out of his /wad- | 


They are more apt, in tagging down, to pierce with 
their points, than in the jacent polture, and crevice the wall, 


on his belly; by which he is the better kept upright, or 
Grew, 


: 7 SWAMPY. adj. [from /wamp.)] Boggy ; fenny. 7 . 2 
Tk Thomſon, 1 
SWAN. 2. J. [ppan, Saxon ; ſuan, Danith ; ſavaen, Dutch. ] 


Shakejpeare. | 


Many ſuch ailes in the world hutt, look big, ſtare, drets, | 
 [ Efirange. | 


To be great, is not to be ſtarched, and formal, and ſuper- 


cilious; to ſwagger at our footmen, and browbeat our in- 


He's no ſwaggerer, hoſteſs; a tame cheater: you may | 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


To be no better than a homely ſwain. Shak. Henry VI. 


cident to a foreſt, as the court of piepowder is to a fair, The | 


and have nothing to do but believe that they 


Far be it from me, that I ſhould ſwailow up or deftioy: 
2 Sami 

Homer excels all the inventors of other arts in this, that 
he has ſwallowed up the honour of thoſe who ſucceeded 
| | LO Pope. 


Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againt the churcnes, though the yeſty waves 
Contound and ſwallow navigation up, 
I may be pluck'd into the fwailwwing womb 
Ot this deep pit, poor Bathanus' grave. Shakeſpeare. 
Death 1s /2vallozwved up in victory. 1 Cor. xv. 54. 
If the earth open her mouth and ſwwalfoxw them up, ye 
ſhall underſtand that theſe men have provoked the Lord. 
8 5 Numb. xvi. 
In bogs fwallow'd up and loft. 1 * 
He hid many things trom us, not that they would t 
low up our underſtanding, but divert our attention trom 
trom what is more 1gportant. Decay of Fiety. 
| Nature would abhor 
To be forced back again upon herſelf, et 
And like a whirlpool fallow, her own ſtreams. 
Bryden and Lee's Oediput. 
Should not the ſad occaſion /avallav up 
My other cares, and draw them all into it ? 


| Cities overturn'd, | 
And late at night in fewa/lowing earthquake ſunk. Thom, 
5. To devour; to dettroy. | BS 
The neceſſary provition for life fwallowws the greateſt part 


6. Ja be lolt in any thing; to be given up- | 
The prieſt and the prophet are /xvallexwe.! up of wine. J. 
SWA'LLOW. 2./. | trom the verb.] Ihe throat; voracity. 


count tor his ungudly ſwallow, in gorging down the eſtates 
of helpleſs widows and orphans, he wouid have told them 
that it was all for charitable ules, South. 
SWA IL. LOWTAIL. #. J. A ſpecies of willow. | 


pleaſure ot the leaf. 
SWA'LLOWWORT. 2. /. A plant, 
SWAM. The preterite of it. 


| SWAMP. u. /. ¶ frvamms Gothick zr am, Saxon; en 8 
Anguiſh, and doubt, and fear, from mortal minds. Milt. ) ram | | 


Iandick zee, Dutch; juomp, Danith ; ſwam 
Swediſh. ] A marſh ; A bog; 1 " ee 2 85 " 


Swampy tens breathe deſtructive myriads. 


— The warns a large water - fol, that has a long and very 
ſtraight neck, andis very white, excepting when it is young. 


lower end of it: the two ſides below its eyes are black and 
ſhining like ebony. Swans uſe wings like fails, which 
Catch the wind, ſo that they are driven along In the water, 
They feed upon herbs and {ome fort of grain like a gooſe, 


was near expiring a tradition generally received, but fa- 
G c V | 

: „ With untainted eye. | 
Compare her face with ſome that I ſhall ſhow, 


Let muſick tound, while he doth make his choice; 


Is! have ſeen a ſwan, 
With bootlets labour, ſwim againf the tide, VS 
And ſpend her ſtrength with over-matching waves. 


Old feeble men with fainter groans reply ; 
A jarring ſound reſults, and mingles in the ſky, - 


Ihe fearful matrons raife a ſcreaming cry, ! 
Like that of ng remurm'ring to the floods. Dryden, 


and whole feet, and all theſe of a certain ſize, with a power 
ndiſe OT Locke. 
SWA'NSKIN. 7. I. [ ſwan and ſtin.] A kind of ſoft flannel, 
| imitating for warmth the down of a ſwan. . | 
SWAP, adv. [ ad ſuipa, to do at a ſnatch, Iſlandick. ] Haſtily ; 
with haſty violence: as, he did it ſwap. A low word. 
To SWAP. wv. a. To exchange. See To SWOP, | | 
SWARD. z. . [ ward, Swediſh.J ]) 
1. The tkin of bacon. | =—y A ST 
2. The lurface of the ground: whence green ſavard, or green 
Ford. | | | | 
Water, kept too long, looſens and ſoftens the ſavard, makes 
it ſubject to ruſhes and coarſe graſs. ; 
The noon of night was palt, when the foe 
Came dreadlets o'er the level wart, that lies 


To plant a vineyard in July, when the earth is ver dry 


S WARE. The preterite of /awear, | | 
SWARM. 2. 9 (rye anm, Saxon; ſwerm, Dutch.) | 
1. A great body or number of bees or other {mall animals 
particularly thoie bees that migrate from the hive, © *? 
A ſwarm of bees that cut the liquid ſky,  _ 
Upon the topmoſt branch in clouds alight. Dryden iu. 
2. A multitude; a crowd. ; Lp 15 
From this favarm of fair advantages, 
You grip'd the general ſway into your hand, 
Forgot your oath to us at . er. _, Shakeſpeare. 
It we could number up thoſe prodigious ſwarms that had 
ſettled themſelves in every part Of it, they would amount to 
more than can be found. Addifon on Italy. 
To SWARM. Y. 2. [ppenman, Saxon; ſavermen, Dutch. ] 
1. To liſe as bees in a body, and quit the hive, Hy 
: All hands employ'd, NS 
Like labouring bees on a long Summer's day 


Some found the trumpet fer the reit to ſwarm. Dryden, 


Swarm'd on a rotten {tick the bees I ſpy d. Gay, 
When bees hang in ſwarming time, they will preſently 
riſe, if the weather hold. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
2. To appear in multitudes ; to eroud; to throng, © 
The mercileſs Macdonel, 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do ſwarm upon. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Our ſuperfluous lacqueys, and our peaſants, 
Who in unneceſſary action ſwarm 
About our ſquares of battle. 
What a multitude of thoughts at once 
 Awaken'd in me ſwarm, while I conſider 
What from within I feel myſelf, and hear | 
What from without comes often to my ears. ilton. 
Then mounts the throne, high plac'd before the ſhrine 


| . To be erouded 


In crowds around the favarming people join. Dryden: 
ed ; to be over-run; to be this TY 


10 Z 8 | Theſls 


Shakeſpeare. 


Addiſon. 


of their time. | Locke, 
Corruption fevalloav'd what the liberal hand 
Ot bounty ſcatter'd. Thomfon's Autumn, 


Had this man of metit and mortification been called to ace 


The ſhining willow they call ſevalloxviail, becauſe of the ; , 
Bbacon's Natural Hiftory, 


Its legs and feet are black, as is its bill, which is like that of . 
a goole, but ſomething rounder, and a little hooked at the 


and lome are ſaid to have lived three hundred years. There 
is a ſpecies of avaus with the feathers of their heads, to- 
wards the breait, marked at the ends with a gold colour in- 
clining to red. The {wan is reckoned by Moſes among the 
unclean creatures; but it was conſecrated to Apollo the god 
of muſick, becaule it was ſaid to ſing melodiouſly when it 


Aud I will make thee think thy /avan a crow. Shakeſp. 1 
Then if be loſe, he makes a ſwan like end. Shakeſpeare. 
Shakeſpeare, © 


The birds eaſy to be drawn are planipedes, or water-fowl, _ 


| as the mallard, goole, and ſwan. Peacham on Drawing. 


The idea, which an Engliſhman fignifies by the name 
ſwan, is a white colour, long neck, black beak, black legs, 


of ſwimming in the water, and making a certain kind of 


| Note on Tuſſer, 


Between the wood and the ſwift ſtreaming Ouſe. A. Phillips, 


and combultible, plow up the ſavarth, and burn it. Mortim. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry v . 


— 7 


SW A 


Theſe garriſons you have now planted throughout all Ire- 


land, and every place ſwarms with ſoldiers, Spenſer. 
Her lower region ſevarms with all ſort of fow], her rivers 
with fiſh, and her ſeas with whole ſhoals. Hobel. 
Tnoſe days ſau armed with fables, and from ſuch grounds 
took hints for fictions, poiſoning the world evei after. Brown. 
4. To breed multitudes. 1 aps 
Not ſo thick fwarm'd once the ſoil 
__  Bedropp'd with biood of Gorgon. Milton's Parad. Loft. 
SWART. Tach. [warte, Gothick ; year, Sax. /wart, 
SWARTH. c Dutch. ; 7 5 
1. Black; darkly brown; tawney. | 
A nation ſtrange, with viſage ſwart, 
And courage fierce, that all men did affray, 
Through the world then {warmed in every part. 
| A man | 
Of ſrwarth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 
That him full of melancholy did ſhew. Fairy Queen. 
Whereas I was black and fewart before; 
With thoſe clear rays which the infus'd on me, | 
That beauty am I bleit with, which you ſee. Shakeſp. 
No goblin, or fwart fairy of the mine, : 
Hlath burtful power oer true oo . Milton. 
2. In Milton it ſeems to ſignify black; gloomy; malignant, 
Ve valleys low, | OE 
On whole freſh lap the fwwart ſtar ſparely looks. Milton. 
To SWART. wv. 4. [from the noun. ] To olacken; to duſk. 
The hcat of tne fun may wart a living part, or even black 
A dead or diſſolving fleſh, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
 SWA'RTHILLY. adv. | from ſwarthy.] Blackly ; duikily ; taw- 
nil. 3 i . 85 
SWa'RTHINESS. 1. .. [from ſwarthy.) Darkneſs of com- 
plexion; tawninefss. 5 
SWA'RTHY. adj. [See SWART. ] Dark of complexion; black; 
duſky ; tawny. 29 
Set me where, on ſome pathleſs plain, 
The ſwarthy Africans complain. 


Fairy . 


* 


Roſcommon. 


Though in the torrid climates the common colour is black | 
or ſwarthy, yet the natural colour of the temperate chmates | 


is more tranſparent and beautiful. Hale's Origin Mank. 
Here fwarthy Charles appears, and there ; 
His brother with dejected air. Gn 
Did they know Cato, our remoteſt Kings Me £3 
Would pour embattled multitudes about him: 
Their fararthy hoſts would darken all our plains, | 
Doubling the native horrour of the war, A 
And maxing death more grim. Addiſon's Cato. 
_ SWASH. u. . [A cant mord. K figure, whoſe circumference 
is not round, but oval; and whoſe moldings lie not at right 
angles, but oblique to the axis of the work. — © Moxon. 
To SWASH. v. n. To make a great clatter or noiſe: whence 
 fwaſhbutkhler.. 8 F 
We'll have a ſeva/hing and a martial outſide, 
As many other mannitſh cowards have, 
That do outface it with their ſemblances. , 
Draw, if you be men: Gregory, remember thy /ava/hing 
ow. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Fultet. 
SWA'SHER, 7. /. Dee ſwaſb.] One who makes a ſhow of 
valour or force of arms. | | . 


I have obferved theſe three Fwaſhers; three ſuch anticks | 


do not amount to a man. _ Shak 
Swarch. 3. /. A ſwathe, Not in uſe. ; 
| One ſpreadeth thoſe bands ſo in g ler to lie, 
As barhe in ſearches may fill it thereby. 
SWATH. 2. ſ. [/wade, Dutch. 
1. A line of grais cut down by the mower. 
With tolling and raking, and ſetting on cox, 
Graſſe, lately in ſavathes, is meat for an ox. 
| The ttrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him, like the mower's feat 


eſpeare's Henry V. 


2. A continued quantity. 
An affection'd als, t | 
ters it by great ſavaths, pow, pet Tavelfth Night. 
3. L Spe dan, to bind, Saxon. ] A band; a fillet. | 
An Indian comb, a ſtick whereof is cut into three ſharp 
and round teeth four inches long: the other part is left for 
the handle, adorned with tine ſtraws ue, the ſides, and 
lapped round about it in ſeveral diftinct ſavaths, reno. 
They ſwaddled me up in my night-gown with long pieces 
of linen, which they folded about me, till they had wrapped 
me in above an hundred yards of fewathe. Addiſon's Spect. 
To SWAT HE. v. a. (ye dan, Saxon. ] To bind, as a child 
with bands and rollers. VVV 
Thrice hath this Hotſpur, Mars in /wathzing cloaths, 
This infant warriour, and his enterprizes, 
Diſcomfited great Douglas. Soakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
He had two tons; the eldeſt of them at three years old, 
I' th' foathing cloaths the other, from their nurier 
Were ttol'n. | Shakeſpeare's Cym 
Their children are never ſwwathed, or bound about with any 
thing, when they are firſt born; but are put naked into the 


bed with their parents to lie. Abbot's Deſcript. of the World. 


Swwath"d in her lap the bold nurſe bore him out, 
With olive branches cover'd round about. Dryden. 
_ Matter's feet are ſwath'd no longer, . 
If in the night too oft he kicks, 
Or ſhows his loco- motive tricks. 
To S WAN. vv. 4. [ ſchweben, German, to move.] 
1. To wave in the hand; to move or wield w 
to ſcbay the ſcepter. OS ; 
Glancing fire out of the jron play'd, 
As ſparkles from the anvil riſe, 
When heavy hammers on the we 
2. To biaſs; to direct to either tide. | | 
| Heav'n forgive them, that ſo much have ſavay'd 
Your majelty's good rag away trom me. Shakeſp. 
I took your hands; but was, :ndeed, 
S⁊bay'd from the point, by looking down 
The only way t' improve our own, 
By dealing faithfully with none; 
As bewls run true by being made f 
On purpoſe falſe, and to be ſwaz'd, _ Hudibras. 
3. To govern; to rule; to overpower; to influence. 
The lady's mad; yet if twere ſo, : 
She could not /zvay her houſe, command her follower 
With ſuch a ſmooth, diſcreet, and ftable bearin 
The will of man is by his reaſon ſaway'd; 
And reaſon ſays, you are the worthier maid. Shakeſpeare. 
On Europe thence, and where Rome was to ſava 
The world. | Milton's Paradije Loſt. 
A gentle nymph, not far from hence, | 
That with moitt curb favays the ſmooth Severn ſtream, 
Sabrina is her name. Milton. 
| Take heed leit paſſion ſfevay _ 5 
Thy judgment to do ought, which elſe free will 
Would not admit. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
'* Thejud nent is ſawayed by paſſion, and ſtored with lubri- 
cous opinions, inſtead of clearly conceived truths. Glanv. 
| This was the race 
To fway the world, and land and ſea ſubdue, 
With theſe I went, 
Nor idle ſtood with unailiſting hands, 
When {:.v1ge bea.ts, and mens more ſavage bands, 
Their virtuous toll ſubdu'd; yet thoſe I avay'd 


Prior. 


Sz 


1. The (wing or ſweep of a weapon. 


on. | 


_ Shakeſpeare. 


K ufer. | 
var. 
b. Shakeſp. | 


As ſoon as your graſs is mown, it it lie thick in the ſxvath, | 
neither air nor ſun can pals freely through it. Mortimer. | 


hat cons ſtate without book, and ut- | 


fling | 


3. To obteſt by an oath. | | 
ith tacility : as, 


dge are ſway'd. Fairy 2. 


on Cæſar. Shak, 


g. Shak. | 


Dryden. | 


When examining theſe matters, let not temporal and little 

advantages /avay you againſt a more durable interelt. Tillot/. 

0 SWAY. V.N. N 

1. Io hang heavy; to be drawn by weight. 

In theſe perſonal reſpects, the balance iy on ou part. 
5 Aacon. 

2. To have weight; to have influence. 


one thing, doth ſway much; but yet ſtill as having the force 
of an example only, and not of a law. Hooker. 
3. To hear 1ule; to govern, N 
| Ihe mind I/ way by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never ſagg with doubt, nor ſhake with fear. SHaleſp. 
Had'it thou /xvay'd as kings ſhould do, 

They never then had ſprung like ſummer flies. SH. 
| . 5 tyranny / ways not as it bath power, but as it is ſuf- 
fered.  _ Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Here thou ſhalt monarch reign ; 
There did'ſt not: there let him (till victor ſway, Milton. 
SWAY. 1. J. [from the verb.] 


| To ſtrike with huge two-handed favay, 
2. Any thing moving with bulk and power. 
Are not you mov'd when all the favay 0 
Shakes like a thing unfirm? 
rt | 
or ſtand, or turn the feway 


Milton. 


f earth 
 Shakeſp. Julius Cajar. 


| | xpe 
When to advance, 
Ot battle. 

3. Power; rule; dominion. | 
This fort had ſome fear that the fi 
conſiſtory 


Mitten. | 


ling vp the ſeats in the 

with to great number of laymen, was but to pleaſe 
the minds ot the people, to the end they might thin 
own favay lomewhat. | þ Hooker. 


Fway of time: other odds there was none, laving that lome 
tell ſooner, and ſome later, trom the ſoundnets ot beliet. 


8 Only retain | 
The name and all th' addition to a k 
Ihe bay, revenue, execution of th' heit, | 
Beloved ſons, be yours. Shakejpeare”s King 
ler father counts it dangerous 5 

That ſhe ſhould give her forrow ſo much ſevay, 
And in his wiſdom hattes our marriage, 1 
Shakeſpeare. | 


ing; 


To ſtop the inunda tion ot her tears, ; 
Too truly Tamerlane's ſucceſlors they; | 
Each thinks a world too little for his /avay. Dryden. 
When vice prevails, and impious ien Bear. 
The polt of honour is a private ſtation. 
4. Influence; direction. 


of the deſires already within it, but frames to itlelf new de- 
ſires, not before thought of. Sidney. 
They ruth along, the rattling woods give way, | 
I he branches bend before their tweepy javay. Dryden. 
To SWEAR. v. u. preier. /wore or ſware ; part. paſſ. /avorn. 
ee Gothick; ppeman, Saxon; frveeren, Dutch. J 
1. Io obteſt ſome ſuperiour power; to utter an oath, 
It a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or /avear an oath to 


Thee, thee an hundred languages ſhall claim, 
And favage Indians favear by Anna's name. 
2. To declare or promiſe upon oath. | 
| We thall have old /wearing | 
That they did give the rings away to men 
But we'll outface them, and outiwear the 
II gave my love a ring, and made him favear 
Never to part with it; and here he ſtands, - | 
I dare be ſworn for him, he would not leave it, 
Nor pluck it from his finger. Shakeſpeare. 
: I I would have kept my word; _ ER 
But, when I avear, it is irrevocable. Shak. Henry VI. 


Tickell. 


Bacchus taken at Rhodes by Demetrius Poliorcetes, which 
he ſo eiteemed, that, as Plutarch reports, he /wvare he had 
rather loſe all his tather's images than that table, Peacham. 
3- To give evidence upon oath. 5 . 
1 5 | At what eaſe „ 3 
Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
Io ſwear againit you? Slaleſpeare 
4. To obtelt the great name profanely - 
_ Obey thy parents, keep thy word jultly ; . 2 
Swear not. + Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
None to nearly diſpoſed to ſcoffing at religion as thoſe who 
have accultomed theinſelves to ſwear on tritiing occafions. 
3 . EY SL Tillolſou. 
To SW EAR. V. a. 5 
1. To put to an oath, 
_ Moles took the bones of 
the children of Iirael. - 
vwam aſhore, man, like a duck; I c 
I'll be frvorn, RES 
Fe Let me favear you all to ſecre 
And, to conceal my ſhame 
2. To declare upon oath, 


Exod. xm. 19. 
an ſwim like a duck, 
Shakeſpeare's Tem peſt. 
„ 
„conceal my life. 


Now by Apollo, king, thou /avear'/? 
— O vallal! mitcreant!“ 1 
SWE AREK. 2. /. [trom qt ar. ] A wretch who 
great name wantonly and profancly. | 
And mult they all be hang'd that ſwear and lie? 
— FE very one, | BER 
Who muit hang then? 
Why, the honeſt meu. | 
Then the liars and fwearers are fools; for there are liars 
and fwwearers enow to beat the honeit men and hang them 
up. | | Shakejpeare. 
Take not his name, who made thy mouth, in vain ; 
It Pets thee nothing, and hath no excuſe: | 
ult and wine plead a pleaſure, avarice a gain : 
But the cheap ſavearer through his open ſluice | 
Lets his ſoul run for nought. Herbert. 
Of all men a philoſopher ſhould be no ſwearer ; for an 
oath, which is the end of controverſies in law, cannot deter- 
mine any here, where reaſon only muſt induce. Brown. 
It is the opinion of our moſt refined favearers, that the 
ſame oath or curſe cannot, conſiſtently with true politenels, 
be repeated above nine times in the ſame company by the 
{ame perton. 
SWEAT. u. / [rpear, Saxon; ſweet, Dutch.] 
1. The matter evacuated at the pores by heat or labour. 
Seat is lalt in taſte; for that part of the nouriſhment 
which is freſ and ſweet, turneth into blood and ftleth; and 
the /aveat is that part which is excerned. Bacon. 
one inſenſible efluvium, exhaling out of the ſtone, comes 
to be checked and condenſed by the air on the ſuper ficies of 


it, as it happens to ſweat on the ſkins of animals. Boyle. 
Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy faveat. es Mi.ton 
When Lucilius brandiſhes his pen, 
And flaſhes in the face of guilty mien, 
A cold beat ſtands in drops on ev'y part, 
And rage ſucceeds to tears, revenge to ſmart. Dryden. 
Saweat is enger by changing the balance between the 
fluids and ſolids, in which health conſiſts, ſo as that projectile 


With pow'rtul ſpeech I ſpoke, and they obey d. Dryd. | 


2. Labour; toil; drudgery. 


The example of our ſundry churches, for approbation of |_ 


K their oy 


In the end, very few excepted, all became ſibjeet to the | 
Hooker, 
Lear. 


3. To emit moilture, 


Adio Cato. IN 


An evil mind in authority doth not only follow the ſavay ; 


1 


bind his toul with a bond, he ſhall not break his word. Num. 


3. Laborious; toilſome. 


m too. Shakeſp. | 
Jacob faid, /avear to me; and he ſwware unto him. Gen. 


enry VIII. 


Becauſe of favearing the land mourneth. Jer. Xxiii. 10. 


Joſeph; for he had ſtraitly ſavor n | 


Dryden. 8 


thy gods in vain. 5 
Shakeſpeare. \ 
obteſts the 


Savift's Polite Converſation, | 


SWE 


2 ry | 
This painful labourot abridging was e | 
ter of ſweat and watching, Sing was not eaſy, but a 
The field * Mat. 
To labour calls us, now with faveor meld 
What from Johnſon's oil an 4 [went Gd fe 
Or what more eaty nature did heit W ew, 
On Shakelpeare's gentler mule, in ther full o. 
Their giaces both appear, own 
3. Evaporation of moiſture. Deas, 
Beans give in the mow and therefore thoſe 
kept are not to be thrathed till March. that il 
thorough fveat in the mow, | Ir Fay 
To SWEAT. v.2. pretcrite/avet, ſavented: 
{ from the noun.} : 
1. To be moilt on the body with he 
Shall I ſay to you, | 
Let them be free, marry * to vour heir 
Why /veat they under burdens ? Shot 
Mittrets Page at the door, Feveatine and bowel th 
looking wildly, would needs tpeak with you my ; £0 = 
When he was brought again to the bar, 10 b. Pee, 
His knell rung out, his Jud; rer 
With ſuch an agony, he fe 
About this tiine in au 


"mat. 
ul, 26, 


Mikes, 


that Me 
ey have | 
liert Hude 
part, putt, 7 


at or labour. 


to he 
ada 
Alry, 
tx. 


halbes "Ore 


tuinn, there rcig ned! : 
other parts of the kingdom 1 Far eh n 
the accidents and manner thereof they entled * a. 
ſickneis. IWR Bacon Jar i 
N A young tall ſiquire 3 
Did from the camp at firſt before him go: 
At hrit he did, but ſcarce could follow tai; 
Sweeting beneath a thield's unruly weir | . 
2. Toro; io labour; to m—_—: :: 
_ How the drudging goblin At 
Jo carn his creum- oN duly let; 
When in one night, ere glimple of morn, 


His ſhadowy flail hath threſh'd the corn 

Our author, not content to {cc oy 
That others write as carclelsly as he; h 

Though he pretends not ti | 


o make thing 
Yet, to pleate you, he'd have the pocts 


A! it V!) 


$ complete, 
JWeat.. Halle. 
Wainſcots will Aweat ſo that they will run with watt. 
In cold evenings there will be a moiſture or * Ke 
on the ſtool. 3 A 
To SW EAT. v. a. To emit as fweat, 
SGreaſe that's /aveater 
From the murtherer's gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. - * Shakeſpca 
For him the rich Arabia her gu 
SWEATER. 2. /. {from ſaveat,] One who iweats, 
SWEA'TY. adj, from At.] | | 
1. Covered with ſweat; mot with ſweat, 
The rabblement houted and clap'd theirchop'd hands, and 
__ threw up their ty night-caps, SH. Julius Cejar, 
A. bea reaper from his tillage brought 
Fut fruits the green ear, and the yellow theaf, Aiken, 
2. Conſiſting of ſweat. | 
And then, ſo nice, and fo genteel, 
Such cleanlineſs from head to heel; 
No humours grofs, or trowly Hens, 
No noilome whitis, or /zveaty ſtreams. 


| re Macbeth. 
feveats her gum, Dryden, 


Sarift, 
Thoſe who labour | 
 Thefaveaty torge, who edge the 
Bend itubborn iteel, and harden 
Acknowledge Vulcan's aid. 
To SWEEP, v. &. [ppapan, Saxon, }] 
1. To drive away with a beſom. | 
2. To clean with a beſoim. N 
What woman, having ten pieces of ſilver, if ſhe loſe ore, 
doth not /aveep the houle, ns leek diligently * tnd 0 
„ | | N te, v. 3. 


crooked ſeythe, 
gleening armour, ; 


Pri, 


3. To carry with pomp. . 

Let trantick Talbot triumph for a while, 
And, like a peacock, faveep along his tail. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To drive or carry off with celerity and violence. 
| Though I could, 

With barefac'd power, faveep him from my fight, 
And bid my will avouch it; yer I muit not. Hale rer. 
Abe river ot Kiſhon favep? them away, Jaden. 
The bluſtering winds ſtiiving for victory, favep! the thow 
from off the tops of thoſe high mountains, and calt it coun 
| viito the plains in ſuch abundance, that the "Turks hy 2 
men buried alive. Knalles's Hijtory of the Jur. 
Flying bullets now „„ 

Is execute his rage appear too ſlow; 
They mits or ſaveep but common fouls away z 
For tuch a lois Opdam his lite muit pay. 

My looking is the fire of peitilence, _ 

Thai /veeps at once the people and the prince. Ddr. 
I have already Abet the itakes, and with the conn 
good fortune of proſperous gameſters can be 2 "A 
. | att. 


Valle. 


Is this the man who drives me before him 
To the world's ridge, and faweeps me of like 54 


Fool! time no change of motion knows; 
With equal ſpeed the torrent flows 
Io faveep tame, pow'r, and wealth awa 
The palt is all by death poſleſt, 
And frugal fate that guards the reſt, 
By giving, bids them live, to day. 
A duke holding in a great many hands, 
of gold; but never oblerved a ſharper, w 
_ fwepta great deal of it into his hat. 
5. To pals over with celerity and force. 
6. Torub over i 
Their long deſcending tra: 
With rubies edg'd, and lapphires fer 
7. To ſtrike with long ſtroke. 
Detcend ye nine; deſcend and fing 
The breathing inſtruments inſpire, 
Wake into voice each ſilent ſtring, 
And feeep the founding lyre. 
To SWEEP, H. z. | | | 
1. To paſs with violence, tumult, or ſwiftneſs. iſt 
Taſte me to know it, that I with wings 35 
As meditation or the thoughts of love 


8 


N Fer tui. 
drew a huge hea 
ho under bis am 

| Suh, 


i wbe plain, Dol. 


Pept 


hate. 
May feveep to my revenge. 1 
A 5 man that ee eth the poor, is like a, erp" 


. l N XXVII. ) 
rain which leaveth no food. Frov. x 


Before tempeſtuous winds ariſe, ht 
Stars hooting through the darknels gild the ie 
With faveeping glories and long trails ot lig =o 
2. To my with pomp z to pals wit an equal n 
dhe ſſbeeps it through the court with t190P3 


of ladies. 
More like an empreſs than Duke Humphbref 


c þ aged. 


In gentle dreams I often will be by, Drydet 
And ſweep along before your cloling eye. 
3. To move with a long reach. Iris 
Nor always errs; for oft the gauntlet wy 
A ſaveeping ſtroke along the cracking A 


SWEEP. 2. / from the verb.] 


Dn da. 


motion of the fluids overcome the reſiſtance of the ſolids. Arb, 


I, The act of ſweeping. . TX 


| Water, 
bac, 

* 

: ing up- 

wortimer, 


Macbeth. 
Dryden, 


ands, and 
47 Lejar, 


Milin. 


| Sarift, 


U 
„ 
Pri. 


> loſe one, 
he find 1? 
ke, xv. B. 


abi pcar k. 


ht, 

cle peart. 
Judges, . 
the ow 
it it Gown 
Ks Ey 25 
be Tiris. 


Valle. 
Dryden, 


e con 
tent to bt, 
Dryden, 


ubhith ? 
den. 


Ferton. 
huge heap 
er bis arm 

roy. 


an. Dh. 


s W E 


The comp ne NOUONs + | 
rags when by its ill hanging on its hinges; or b 
. of the room the bottom edge of the door rides 
the: weep upon the floor. Moxom's Mech. Exer. 
in 115 jon hearted Richard like a torrent {well'd 
With wintry tempeſts, that diſdains all mounds, 
Braking away impetuous, and involves 1 g 
Within its feveep, trees, houſes, men. Phillips. 
Violcnt deſtruction. 5:4 | 7 h 
In ccuntries ſubject to great epidemical ſaveeþs, men may 
live very long, but where the proportion of the chronical 
diem Jer is great, it is not likely to be ſo. Graunt, 
Dire on of any motion not rectilinear, ; 
&+ Having made one 7 I circularly, vega 0 ſe- | 
ineing it with an o ite /weep to meet the other. 
5 88 i | Sharp. 


ewerpInGs. 1. J. [from ſaver.) That Which is 
| 


3. 


{wept 


"Should this one broomſtick enter the ſcene, covered with 
duſt, though the Ffweepings of the fineſt lady's chamber, we 
ſhould deſpiſe its vanity. Savift, 

gw EE NET. 4 + [(J weeß and net.] A net that takes in a 
great coinpals. ; ; : EE 

She was a ſweepnet for the Spaniſh ſhips, which happily 
fell into her net. . | Camden. 
ewer PSTAKE. 1. ſe [ ſaveep and flake.] A man that wins 


Is't writ in your revenge, 1 

That ſweefpflake you will draw both friend and foe, 
Winner and loſer. ' Shakejpeare.| 
ewEEPY. 4d}. from fweep.)] Paſſing with great {peed and 

violence over a great compals at once. ones 
They ruft along, the rattling woods give way, 

The branches hend before their Fweepy way. 
dw EE T. adj. Irpe xe, Saxon; ſoet, Dutch. ] | 
1. Pleaſing tc any ſenſe. 8 Sy 
Saveet expreſſes the pleaſant perceptions of almoſt every 
ſenſe : ſugar is ,t, but it hath not the ſame 1weetnels as 
mulick z nor hath muſick the ſweetneſs of a roſe, and a {weet 
prolpect differs from them all: nor yet have any of theſe the 
{ime {weetne!s as diicourſe, counſel, or meditation hath; 
yet the royal Plalmiſt ſaith of a man, We took rut counſel 
together; and of God, My meditation of him thall be faveet. 


1. Luſcious to the taſte. 
This honey taſted 
rant to the ſmell. _ = 3 
alm his foul head with warm diſtilled waters, 


till is ever ſweet. Davies. 


3. Fra 


And burn /e Et wood to make the lodging ſaveet. Shak. | 
Where a rainbow hangeth over or toucheth, there breath= | 


eth a ſweet ſmell ; for that this happencth but in certain mat- 
ters which have {ome ſweetneſs which the dew of the rain- 
bow draweth forth. _ © | Bacon. 
Shred very ſmall with thyme, ſweet- marjory, and a little 
winter ſavoury. IEG ot 
The balmy zephyrs, filent ſince her death, 
Lament the ceaſing of a ſaveeter breath. 
The ſtreets with treble voices ring, 
To {ell the bounteous product of the ſpring ; 


Pope. 


Day: 


Saweet-ſinelling flow'rs, and elders early bud. 
4. Melodious to the ear. . 
The dulcimer, all organs of ſweet ſtop. Milton. 
He: ſpeech is grac'd with ce ter found — 
Than in another's ſoag is found, Waller. 
No more the ſtreams their murmurs ſhall forbear 


A ſweeter muſick than their own to hear; 
But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal ſhore, 
Fair Daphne's dead, and muſick is no more. 

5. Pleaſing to the eye. 8 

I : eav'n bleſs thee! „„ 

1 ou haſt the /aveeteft face I ever look d on. Shakeſp. 

« Not ſalt. 5 135 EEO 5 
The white of an egg, or blood mingled with ſalt water, 
thers the ſaltneſs — 7 maketh the water ſaweeter ; this may 
by adheſion, | | 

| The fails drop with rain, 
Saveet waters mingle with the briny main. 

7. Not ſour. | | 
Lime changeth fruits from more ſour to more ſweet ; but | 
contrariwiſe liquors, even thoſe that are of the juice of fruit, 
trom more ſweet to more ſour. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

: h rees waole fruit is acid laſt longer than thoſe whoſe truit 

is ſweet, 8 
When metals are diſſolved in acid menſtruums, and the 

d acids in conjunction with the metal act after a different man- 
ner, ſo that the compound has a different taſte, much milder 
than before, and ſometimes a ſaveet one; is it not becauſe 
the acids adhere to the metallick particles, and thereby loſe 
much of their activity. Te, | Newton's Opticks. 

J. Mild; ſoft; gentle. | 1 5 
= Let me report to him : | 

Your ſeveet dependency, and you ſhall find Eo, 
A conqu'ror that will pray in aid for kindneſs. Shakeſp. 


The Pleiades ſhedding faveet influence. Milton. 
Mercy has, could mercy's ſelf be ſeen, 
No ſaveeter look than this propitious queen. Valler. 


. Grateful; pleaſing. | | ; 
Sweet interchange of hill and valley. Milton. 
Than whom the Trojan hot _ 
o fairer face or ſweeter air could boaſt. Dryden's An. 
b. Not ſtale; not ſtinking: as, that meat is ſweet. | 
WE ET. u. Ends ek 75 
1. dweetnels; ſomething pleaſing. 
C 
The multitudinous tongues, let them not licx 
The ſweet which is their poiſon. 'Shakeſp, Coriolanus. 
| What ſofter ſounds are theſe ſalute the ear, 
rom the large circle of the hemiſphere, | 
As if the center of all faweets met Klee | Ben. Johnſon. 
8 Hail! wedded love, * | 
erpetual fountain of domeſtick feveets ! 
_ Taught to live f 
ie caſieſt way; nor with perplexing thoughts 
0 interrupt the ſaveet of life. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Now ſince the Latian and the Trojan brood  _ 
- 0 talted vengeance, and the ſweets of blood, 
Can Ceyx then ſuſtain to leave his wife, 
nd unconcern'd forſake the feweets of lite? Dryden. 
Ve have ſo Fuat an abhorrence of pain, that a little of it 
eren guiſhes all our pleaſures; a little bitter mingled in our 
cup leaves no reliſh of the ſweet. | ocke. 
ve had ordain'd that it was Abra's turn ; 


= 


2 0 mix the ſeveets, and miniſter the urn. Prior. 
A word o endearment. 
My gar Sweet! leave me here a while N 
Tt. pits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
The tedious day with fleep. Shakeſpeare. 


herefore frowns my ſweet 


? . 
J 28 long been abſent from theſe lips? Ben. Jobnſ. 


: As in perfumes 
os Jar to ſay what ſcent is uppermoſt ; 
is part muſick or civet can we call, 


r amber, but a rich reſult of all: 


, * > . oat 
mpals of any violent or continued motion. 


D ryden 3 


Waits. '£ 


Thy mercy feveet'n'd ev'ry foil, 
Made ev'ry region pleaſe; „ 
„ The hoary Alpin hills it warme. 
And imooth'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. Addiſon's Spectator. 


Waltons Angler. | 


3s To make rateful or pleaſing. 


6. To loften ; to make delicate. 


| To SWEE'TEN. v. u. 


| Pope. is 


Bacon Natural Hiftory. | : 
Dryden. | 


Bacon. 


7 SWEE'TISH. adj, [from ſaveet.}] 


Milton. | 


Dryden's ned. | 


IN L 


8 , Flowers 
Innumerable, by the ſoft ſouth-weſt 
Open'd, and-gather'd by religious hands 
Rebound their fweets from th* odorifercus 8 
Kg rior. 
SWEE'TBREAD. u. /. The pancreas of the calf. 
Never tie yourſelf always to eat meats of ealy digeſture, as 
veal, pullets, or ſeveetbreads. Harwey on Conjumptions. 
weetbread and collops were with ſkewers prick d 
About the tides; imbibing what they deck'd. Dryden. 
When you roaſt a breaſt of veal, remember your tweet - 
heart the butler loves a ſawzetbread. Swift. 
SWEE'TBRIAR, u. /. ¶ ſwweet and briar.] A tragrant ſhrub. 
For March come violets and peach-tree in bloſſom, the 
cornelian- tree in bloſſom, and ſtbeetbriar. Bacon. 
SWEE'TBROOM, 2. /. An herb. Ainſworth, 
OWEE'TCICELY. #. J. { Myrrhus.] A plant. 
The charadters are : it is an umbelliferous plant, with a 
role-haped flower, conſiſting of ſeveral unequal petals or 
flower- leaves that are placed circularly, and reit upon the 
empalement, which turns to a fruit, compoled ot two ſeeds 
reſembling a bird's bill, channelled and gibbous on one tide, 
but plain on the other. | | Millar. 
To SWEET Ex. v. 4. [from ſweet.] 
1. To make (weet, | 9 | 
The world the garden is, ſhe is the flow'r 
| place; ſhe is the gueſt 


That fweetens all the | 

Of rate{t price. . Stdne 

Here is the ſmell of the blood till : all the perfumes of 
Arabia will not feveeten this little hand. 
Sire me an ounce of civet to ſwweeten my imagination.“ 

5 | | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
| With faireſt flow'rs Fidele, Tn 
1 thy ſad grave. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

e humbly minded, know your pot; 

Srveeten your tea, and watch your toaſt, 

2. To makemild or kind. AN 


All kindneſſes deſcend upon ſuch a temper, as rivers of | 


freſh waters falling into the main fea ; the ſea ſwallows them 
all, but is not changed or ſaveetened by them. South's Serm. 
3. To make leis paintul. | 
She the ſweetneſs of my heart, ever ſwweefens the death 
which her {weetnels brought upon me. Sidney, 
- Thou ſhalt ſecure her helpleſs ſex from harms, 
And ſhe thy cares will ſeweeten with her charms. Dryd. 
Intereſt of ſtate and change of circumſtances may have 


ſions are not fo caſily worn out of the minds of the vulgar. 


4. Io palliate; to reconcile. | | 

"Theſe leflons may be gilt and ſaveetened as we order pills 
and potions, ſo as to take off the diſguſt of the remedy. _ 
| L' Eftrange. 


| would have my love TSS LOR Rog 
Angry ſometimes, to faveeten off the reſt vs 
Of her behaviour. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 


Corregio has made his memory immortal, by the ſtrength 
he has given to his figures, and by fxvectening his lights and 
ſhadows, and melting them into each other ſo happily, that 
they are even imperceptible. 
o grow ſweet. 
Where a waſp hath bitten in a grape, or any fruit, it will 
faveeten haſtily. x. 185 
SWEE TENER. 7. /. [from ſaveet.] ho 
1. One that palliates; one that repreſents things tenderly. 
But you who, till your fortune's made, 
Mult be a faveet*ner by your trade, 
Muſt ſwear he never meant us ill. 
- Thoſe ſoftners, ſwweetners, and compounders, ſhake their 
heads ſo ſtrongly, that we can hear their pockets jingle. 


SWEE THEART. 
| VMliſtreſs retire yourſelt . 
Into ſome covert; take your ſeweethearts _. | 
And pluck o'er your brows. _ Shakeſpeare. 
Sweetheart, you are now in an excellent good temperality, 
and your colour, I warrant you, is as red as any role. Shak. 
One thing, Sweetheart, I will atk, . 

Take me for a new-faſhion'd maſk. 

A wench was wringing her hands and crying; ſhe had 
newly parted with her feweetheart. 1 | 
Pr ythee, faveetbeart, how go matters in the houſe where 

thou halt been ? 8 
She interprets all your dreams fot theſe, 
Foretells th' eſtate, when the rich uncle dies, bs 
And ſees a ſweetheart in the ſacrifice. Dryden's Juv. 
SWEE'TING. 1. . [from ſweet.) ng 8 
1. A ſweet luſcious apple. 7 5 5 
A child will chuſe a ſeveeting becauſe it js preſently fair and 


and ſour, : 
2. A word of endearment. 
Trip no further, pretty ſaveeting ; 
Journeys end in lovers NN 
omewhat ſweet. 
They eſteemed that blood pituitous naturally, which a- 
bounded with an exceeding quantity of feveetiſh chyle. Floyer, 
SWEE'TLY, adv. {from ſaweet.] In a ſweet manner; with 
ſweetneſs. | : 
'The beſt wine for my beloved goeth down e Cant. 
He bore his great commiſſion in his look; 

But ſweetly temper'd awe, and foften'd all he ſpoke. 
Dryden. 


Aſcham's Schoolmaſler. 


. No poet ever ſweetly ſung, 
| Unleſs he were like Phoebus young; | 
Nor ever nymph inſpir'd to rhyme, g 
Unleſs like Venus in her prime. „„ e 
SWEET MEAT. 1. , {ſweet and meat. ] Delicacies made of 
fruits preſerved with ſugar. ; 
Mopla, as glad as of ſaweetmeats to go of ſuch an errand, 


quickly returned. ETD Sidney. 
Why all the charges of the nuptial feaſt, 
Wine, and deſerts, and ſaveetmeats to digeſt. Dryden. 


There was plenty, but the diſhes were ill ſorted; whole 
pyramids of /weetmeats for boys and women, but little ſolid 
meat for men. d Dryden. 

Make your tranſparent ſaveetmeats truly nice, 
With Indian ſugar and Arabian ſpice. King's Cookery. 


his quiet by giving him a leſs hurtful /aveetmeat : this may 
celerve his Faith, but ſpoils his ind. | Locke, 
At a lord mayor's feaſt, Co ng nents 9 noe make their 
till le are cloyed with beef and mutton. 
appearance till peop yec Aalen, 


but a profeſſor, 


to bring any preſents of toys or ſweetmeats. Gulliver. 


Was all a Feet, = Dryden 6 


* 


— 


SWEE'TNESS, 2. / [from ſveet.] The quality of being tweet 


bakeſpeare, | 


fevcetened theſe reflect ions to the politer ſort, but imprel- | 


Ad.lijon. | 


5. To piotuberafe. 


Dryden's Dufreſnoy. | 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. | 


| Between theſe fevelling wrong incenſed peers. 


Sqwift. | 


| | wwift, 

2. That which contemporates acrimony. _ + 
Powder of crabs eyes and claws, and burnt egg-ſhells are 
preſcribed as /aveetners of any ſharp humours. Temple. 


1. . ¶ ſweet and heart.] A lover or miſtreſs. 


Cleaveland. | 


L'Eftrange. | 
iran 2. To aggravate; to heighten, 


LU Eftrange. | 


3. To raiſe to arrogance. 


pleaſant, and refuſe a runnet, becauſe it is then green, hard | 


 Shaleſdeare. | | 
' | SWELLING. u. f. {from fwell.] 


| To SWELT. v. . 


If a child cries for any unwholſome fruit, you purchaſe | 


They are allowed to kiſs the child at meeting and parting ; | 
) who always ſtands by, will not ſuffer them 


/ 


in any of its ſenſes; fragrance ; melody; luſciouſneſs; des 
liciouſneſs; agreeablenets ; delighifulneſs; gentlenets of 
manners; mildneſs of aſpect. 5 
She the ſweetneſs of my heart, even ſweetning the death 
which her /wweetneſs brought upon me. Sidney. 
The right form, the true figure, the natural colour that is 
fit and due to the dignity of a man, to the beauty ot a wo- 
man, to the e of a young babe. Ajcham, 
our lives ſweetneſs! = 
That we the pain of death would hourly bear; 
Rather than die at once. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Where a rainbow toucheth, there breatheth tortli a tweet 
ſmell: for this happeneth but in certain matters; which have 
in themlelyes ſome /weetneſs, which the gentle dew of the 


rainbow draweth forth. : | Bacon, 
Serene and clear harmonious Horate flows, 
With ſweetneſs not to be expreſt in prole. Roſcommon. 


Suppole two authors equally ſweet, there is a great diltinc- 
tion to be made in ſeweetneſs ; ain that of ſugar and that of 
honey. Dryden. 

This old man's talk, though honey flow'd 
In every word, would now loie all its e Addiſon; 
ULeave ſuch to tune their own dull rhym+s, and know 

What's roundly ſmooth, or languiſhingly flow; 

Ant praiſe the caſy vigour of a line, 80 

Where Denham's ſtrength and Waller's /wweetreſs 70 

ce. 
A man of good education, excellent underftanding, and 
exact taſte; theie qualities are adorned with great mudcity 
and a molt amiable aveetneſs of temper, Swift, 
SWEE'TWILLIAM, 1 Plants. They are a ſpecies ot gilli- 
SWEE TWILLOW, \ flowers.[SeeCLOVEGILLIFLOWERS,] 
SWEE'TWILLOW. z. f. Gale or Dutch myrtle. _ 5 
The leaves are placed alternately on the branches: it hath 
male flowers which are produced at the wings of the leaves; 
are naked, and grow in a longiſh ſpike ? the fruit, which is 
produced in ſeparate trees, is of a conical figure, and ſqua- 


mole, containing one ſeed in each ſcale, Millar. 
To SWELL. . u. Participle pall, ſtvollen, [ppellan, Saxon; 


feeellen, Dutch.) 


1. 10 ee bigger; to grow turgid; to extend the parts. 


1 Tyber imooth'd his wat'ry way, 
He roll'd his river back, and pois'd he ood, . 
A gentle ſavelling and a peaceful flood, Dryden's An. 
2. To tumity by obſtruction. BY „ 
But (trangely viſited people, 3 
All wolln and ulc'rous; pitiful to the eye, 
Ihe meer deſpair of ſurgery he cures. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Forty years didit thou tuftain them in the wilderneſfe, fo 
that their cloaths waxed not old, and their feet /*velle.? not. 
5 | NMNebem. ix. 21. 
SqavolPn is his breaſt; his inward pains encreaſe, 


All means are us'd, and all without ſucceſs. Dryden; 
| 3- To he exaſperated. | e 
My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds 
mildneſs hath allay'd their ſavelling griets. Shakefp. 


4. To book big. | = | 
Niere he comes, ſwelling like a turkey-cock. SH, 


Peelcus and Telepbus ex1l'd and poor, 


Forget their ſavelling and gigantick words, Roſcommon, 


This iniquity ſhall be as 
out in a high wall. | 
6. To riſe into arrogance; to be elated,  _ 

In all things elſe above cur humble fate, 
Your equal mind yet ſwells not into ſtate, 
7. To be inflated with anger. CS | 
Iwill help every one from him that feavelleth againſt him, 
and will ſet him at reſt. 5 Fſais Xu. 6. 
We have made peace of enmity 3 


a breach ready to fall, /wwelling | 
| I. xxx. 13. 


Dryden. 595 | 


SHA. 
The hearts of princes kiſs obediente, 
So much' they love it; but to ſtubborn ſpirits 
They well and grow as terrible as ſtorms, Shakeſpeare. 
8. To grow upon the view. 5 | 
for a mule of fire, that would aſcend _ 
The og e heaven of invention ! 
A kingdom for a ſtage, princes to act, 3 
And monarchs to behold the ſavelling ſcene. Shakeſp. 
9. It implies commonly a notion of ſomething wrong. 
„ Your youth admires lt 
The throws and ſavellings of a Roman ſoul, _ ED 
Cato's bold flights, th' extravagaiice of virtue. Ad:{1ſon. 
Immoderate valour /*vells into a fault. Addifon's Cato. 
To SWELL. v. a. 5 F 
1. To cauſe to riſe or enereaſe; to make tumid. 
Wind, blow the earth into the ſca, EE 
Or favell the curled waters *bove the main. Shakeſpeare. 
ou who ſupply the ground with feeds of grain, 1 
And you who fevel! thoſe feeds with kindly rain. Dryden, 


[t is low ebb with his accuſer, when ſuch peccadillos are - 
put to ſavell the charge. | ; Atterbury. 


All theſe miſeries proceed from the ſame natural cauſes, 


| which have utually attended kingdoms ſwollen with long 
plenty, pride, and exceſs. 


DT Clarendon. 
SWELL. z. /. {from the verb.] Extenſion of bulk ĩ 
| The ſwan's down-feather he 
That ſtands upon the favel[ at full of tide, 5 
And neither way inclines. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
TDhe king of men, ſwoln with pride, 5 
Retus'd his preſents, and his prayers deny d. Di den. 
1. Morbid tumour. | ga 
2. Protuberance; prominence. | | | | 
The ſuperficies of ſuch plates are not even, but have many 

cavities and fwwellizngs, which how ſhallow ſoever do a little 
vary the thicknels of the plate. Newton's Ofticks. 
3. Effort for a vent. \, 
My heart was torn in pieces to ſee the huſband ſuppreſſing 
and keeping down the favellings of his griet. Tatler, 
To puff in tweat, if that be the meaning. 
Chearful blood in faintneſs chill did melt, | 
Which like a fever fit through all his body welt. Fairy . 
To L tA V. n. { This is ſuppoſed to be corrupted 5 
try. 
IT 60 ained with heat. . 
If the ſun's exceſhve heat 
Makes our bodies welter, 
To an oſier hedge we get 
For a friendly ſhelter; 
There we may 
Think and pray, | 
Before death 
Stops our breath, _ 
To SWE'LTER. w. a. To why or dry up with heat. 

Some would always have long nights and ſhort days; 
others again long days and ſhort nights; one climate would 
be ſcorched and ſweltered with everlaſting dog-days, while 
an eternal December blaſted another. Bentley's Sermons, 

SWE'LTRY. adj. {from ſwelter.] Suffocating with heat. | 
SWEPT. The participle and preterite of map : 
To SWERD. v. . To breed a green turf. [See to SWARD.] 

The clays that are long in faverding, and little ſubject to 


Waltons Angler. 


weeds, are the beſt land for cſover. Mortimer. 
| To SWERVE, v. n. { ſwwerven, Saxon and Dutch. BY 
| 1. 10 
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1. To wander; to rove. | His ſword prepar'd 


maid thitherward did run, 8 1 meet the rudeneſs and ſwill'd inſolence 0 5958 He ſeang about his head, and cut the u. 
1232 her ſparrow which from her did fewerve.' Sidney. Of ſuch late waſlailers. ; 4h Milton. Take bottles and ſaving them: fit he Find Sal, 
The fwerving vines on the tall elms prevail, He drinks a fw?lling draught; and lin'd within, but leave tome air, eife the liquor cannot play Us ful 
Unhurt by ſouthern ſhow'rs or northern hail. Dryden. | Will ſupple in the bath his outward tkin, _ Dryden. | 3 ; Y Wor tow 
2. To deviate; to depart trom rule, cuſtom, or duty. SWILL. z. J. [from the verb.] Drink, luxuriouſly poured Swinging a red-hot iron about, or faſtening ite Baran, 
That which angels do _ behold, and without any | down. | ; under tnac mot, on, it will ſooner grow col to wie 
feaverving oblerve, is a law celel ial and heavenly. Hooker. _ Give {wine ſuch ſwillas you have. Mortimer. „Sabing thee in the air, then daſh thee down, "um, 
Howloever thele ſaverwings are now and then incident in- Fhus as they ſwim, in mutual wil the talk | To th hazard of thy brains and thatter'd ids 57 
to the courſe of nature, nevertheleſs ſo conſtantly the laws | Reels fatt from theme to theme. -  Thoniſon. | 3. To wave Jootelys © Us, Mis 
of nature are by natural agents obſerved, that no man de- SWILLER. 2. . [from Ffwill.) A luxurious drinker. | ! It one approach to dare his force, 
- nieth 3 but thoſe things which nature worketh are wrought | To SWIM. v. u. Preterite ſwam, jwom, or ſawn, [ppunman, He ſavings his tail, and {wittly turns him round. 
either always, or for the molt part after one and the fame | Saxon; fwvemmen, Dutch. ] . SWING, 2. /. [trom the verb.] | «Dn, 
manner. 5 Hooker. | 1. Jo float on the water; not to ſink. | 1, Motion of any thing hanging looſely. | 
Ihe ungodly have laid a ſnare for me; but yet I ſerve I will ſcarce think you have /wam in a gondola. Shakeſp. In caiting of any thing, che arms, to make a 64m. x 
not from ny commandments. Common Prayer. | We have ſhips and boats tor going under water, and | are firit calt backward, | Bacon Ver dez, 
Were I crown'd the moſt imperial monarch, brooking of ſeas; alſo ſewimming-girdles and ſupporter s. Men uſe a pendulum, as a more ſteady and Windy thin, 
Thereof moſt worthy ; were I the faireſt youth | . Bacon. thau that of the earth; yet if any one ſhout: Winoac 
That ever made the eye /averve, 2. To move progreſlively in the water by the motion of the | certainly knows that the two ſuccellive ſWinoy * how be 
I would not prize them without her love. Shakeſpeare. | limbs. A : | | lum are equal, it would be very hard ty fatisty ty 4 pendy. 
There is a protection very jult which princes owe to their _— in with me into this angry flood, To 2. A line on which any thing hangs looſe, F Urn, Leck. 
ſervants, when, in obedience to their juſt commands, upon | _ And ſwim to N point. Shakejpeare's Julius Cæſar. 3. Iniluence or power of a body pat in motion 
extraordinary occaſions, in the execution of their truſts, they | © have ventur'd, | 3 be ram that batters down the A 
wer we from the ſtrict letter of the law. Clarendon. Like little wanton boys that /avim on bladders, | For the great ſerving and rudeneſs of his vote. 
Till then his majeſty had not in the leaſt rwerwed trom Theſe many ſummers in a ſea ot glory 1 0 Tuch place betorehis hand that made the ts . 
that act of parliament. 35 Clarendon. | But far beyond my depth.  Shakeſp. H. y VIII. In this encyclopedia, and round of know Lede =P 
Annihilation in the courſe of nature, defect and jwerwing | The ſoldiers counſel was to kill the priſoners, leit any ot great wheels of heaven, we're to obſerve wo 0 like tr 
in the creature without the ſin of man would immediately | them ſhould / out and eſcape, _ Acts, xxvii. 42. wile we are daily carried about, and Wie n 
follow. Halervell on Providence, | The reſt driven into the lake, where ſeeking to ſave their ing and rapt of the one, we may maintain KH dy tle 
Peirm we ſubſiſt, yet poſſible to ſeverwe. Milton, | lives = Wwimming, they were. flain in coming to land by the | proper courſe in the ſober wheel of the ar atural agg 
Many who, through the contagion ot ill example, ſwerve | Spaniſh horſemen, or elſe in their /cvimming ſhot by the har- The deſcending of the earth to this orbit 1 not Brown, 
exceedingly from the rules of their holy faith, yet would up- quebuſier s. Knolles.] mechanical account Carteſius pretends, namely = that 
on ſuch an extraordinary warning be brought to comply | _ Animals ſwim in the ſame manner as they go, and need | ting of the more ſolid globuli that overflow it 5 
with them. G tas Tie Atterbury's Sermons. no other way of motion for natation in the water, than for | 4. Courſe; unreſtrained liberty; abandonment to x Mat. 
3. To piy; to bend. ON 5 * progrethon upon the land. Brown's Vulgar Errours. Pacts unjuſt any molnre. 
So Now their mightieſt quell'd, the battle fwerv'd , The frighted wolf now ſwims among the meep, Commit, even to the full ig of his luſt 05 
With many an inroad gor d. 5 Mile :. The yellow lion wanders in the deep: e 1 Take thy ſwing; * Chapman, 
4. [I know not whence derived.] To climb on a narrow The ſtag Tims faſter than he ran before. Dryden. For not to take, is but the ſelf-ſame thing ha 
body. | | | |  __ Blue Triton gave the ſignal from the ſhore, Loet them all take their ſaving my PP Ie. 
Ten wildings have I gather'd for my dear, The ready Nereids heard and ſwam before, To pillage the king, | 


Upon the topmoſt branch, the tree was high, Io ſmooth the ſeas. 

| Vet nimbly 7 from bough to bough I fwerv'd. Dryden. 3. To be conveyed by the ſtream. _ PEST : | 

She fled, returning by the way the went, 3 With tenders of our protection of them from the fury of | Where the /aving goeth, t 
And faverv'd along her bow with ſwift aſcent. Dryden. | thoſe who would ſoon drown them, if they refuſed to fevim and he luitily at oth 


Dryden. And get a blue ribband inft Wat > Be 1 1 
5. Unreſtrajned tendency, morn ſtring, | Cvift, 


here follow, fawn, Batter, . RF 
: 1 


8 * ; wer men's liking. Aſcham's Schale 
SWIFT. adj. [rpipr, Saxon. | don the popular ſtream with them. King Charles. |  'Thele exuberant productions 0 nly excited and tofter, 
1. Moving far in a ſhort time; quick; fleet; ſpeedy; nimble; | I fwom with the tide, and the water under me was duoyant.] his luſts; ſo that his whole time la upon his wn 
pic | | VVV 3 5 Daaden. gave him leiſure to contrive and with full fins pu 10 and 

| Thou art ſo far before, 4. To Side along with a ſmooth or dizzy motion, | _ftollies. „ | | | gl as lle ls 
That favifieft wing of recompence is low / „ t; dhe with pretty and with ſwimming gate | Thoſe that are ſo perſuaded, defire to be wiſe in 4. 
To overtake the. oh Shokeſpeare. | Follying, her womb then rich with my young ſquire | that will gratify their appetites, and ſo give u he wigs 

x Yet are theſe feet, whoſe ſtrengthleſs ſtay is numb, Would imitate, DF Shakeſpeare. | to the ſwing of their unbounded propenhons. PREY 


2. Unable to ſupport this lump of clay, A hovering mitt came fevimming Oer his fight, 


Swift-winged with deſire to get a grave. Shateſpeare. | And ſeal'd his eyes in everlatting night. Dryden. Were it not for theſe, civil g „ 3 Ae er 
Men of war, whoſe faces were like the faces of lions, and | My lack hand dropt, and all the wile pomp- ſtand before the prevailing Fong of corrupt uature oy =g 
as {avift as the roes upon the mountains. 1 Chron. xii. 8. | Prietts, altars, victims ſwam berore my ſigut! Smith. | would know no honeſty but advantage, 85 pay 
e imitate and practiſe to make ſwifter motions than any | The fainting ſoul food ready wing'd tor flight, To SWINGE. ©. a. [rpmzan, Saxon. 1 South, 
out of other muſkets. 2 Bacon. | And od er his eyeballs mu]m the ſhades of nigl.t. Pope. | 1, To whip; to baſtinade; to puniſh. 1 
To him with ſwift aſcont he up return'd, Milton. 5. Lo be dizzy; to be vertiginous. | _ Sir, IVas in love with my bed; I thank wi, Wl het 
Things that move ſo fit as not to affect the ſenfes di- I am taken with a grievous i ing in my head, ang] me ter my love, which makes me the bolder 40 79955 den 
ſtinctly, with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable diſtances of their motion, ſuch a miſt before my eyes, that I can neither hear nor ſee. for your's. | Shakeſp. Taro Gentlemen j 7, Ri 
- bl and ſo caule not any train ot ideas in the mind, are not er- NE 5 8 ö Dryden. * This very rev'rend letcher, quite worn out = 
- ceived to move. 5 _ Lacke. 6. To be floated. "I 3 | | __ With rneumatiſms, gad crippled with his gbr. 

It preſerves the ends of the bones from incaleſcency,which When the heavens are filled with clouds, when the earth |» ph 20 what he in youthiul times has 3005 5 
they, being ſolid bodies, would contract from any ſw2ft | Fwins in rain, and all nature wears a Jowring countenance, I Hand Froinges Eis own vices in his fon, DH. jun, Tir, 
motion. x 33 5 Ray. | withdraw mylelt from theſe uncomfortable icenes into the vi-“ Ihe printer brought along with him a bundle of thoſe ga. 

Thy ſtumbling founder'd jade can trot as high | fionary worlds of art. Addifon's Spector. | 


| ſon pers, which, in the phraſe of the whig-cofteetors s. b.« 
Sudden the ditches ſwell, the meavows /vim. Thomſon. | ſavinged off the Examiner, F aria 


7. To have abundance of any quality; to flow in any taing. 2, To move as a laſh, Not in . 1 xai. 
1 8 They now bim in joy, N He, wroth to fee his kingdom fail. jp 
Ere long to ſavim at large, and laugh; for which | _ Swwinges the ſcaly horror of his folded tail. Ilia. 


As any other Pegaſus can fly; _ | 
So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud, Is 
Than all the ſwift finn'd racers of the flood. Dorſet. 


Clouded in a deep abyſs of light, 


While preſent, too ſevere for human fight, The world a world of tears muſt we-p.  Milten. | SW1NGE. 1. J. [from the verb.] A ſway: a fixes 
Nor ee. longer than one ee night. Prior. J To Sw I M. D. a. Lo paſs by ſwimming. 8 | thing in 5 Not in uſe. ] ay; a {weep > | 
Mantiger made acircle round the chamber, and the /av1/t- Sometimes he thought to ſxvzzz the ſtormy main, 1* The ſhajlow water doth her force infringe, 
| footed martin purſued him.  Arbuthnot, By itretch of arms the diſtant ſhoe to gum, Dryden. And renders vain her tail's impetuous fevinge, Vall. 
There too my ſon, — ah once my beſt delight, { SWIMM. u. /. [from the verb.] The bladder ot es by which | SW1'NGEBUCKLER. A. . [(H uixge and buckler.| A bully; a 
Once ſwift of foot, and terrible in fight. Pope's Od;ſſey. | they are ſupported in the water, 5 man who pretends to feats of atms, 5 
Swift they deſcend, with wing to wing conjoin'd, I) he braces have the nature and uſe of ten:!ors, in con- You had not four ſuch fvingeducklers in all the inns of 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind, Pope. tracting the /,’, and thereby transfufing the air out of | court again. . © Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
2. Ready. . | SR, 3 one bladder into another, or ducharging it from them both, SwIN GER. 1. . [from ſwing.] He who wings; a butler, 
Let every man be ſvift to hear, ſlow to ſpeak, Ja. i. 19. EN : i ey rew. | SWI'NGING. adj. [from n 1 Great; huge. Alow word. 
He made intricate ſeem ſtraight, © SWIMMER. z. . [from ſeim.] _ | { . The countryman ſeeing the ſon dilarmed, with afering- 
To miſchief froft, 3 Milton. | 1. One who ſwims. 3233 ing cudgel broke off the match. L"Eftrarge. 
SWIFT. 7. J | tron the quickneſs of their flight.] Birds finds eaſe in the depth of the air, as ſevimmers de] A good ſavinging ſum of John's readieſt caſh went to- 
x, A bird like & ſwallow; a martinet. | ina deep water, 5 hy Bacon. | wards building of Hocus's countrykoule. Arbuthnit. 
_ Sxvifts and ſwallows have remarkably ſhort legs, and their Latiroſtrous and flat billed birds, being generally fevim- | SWI'NGINGLY. atv. ¶ from feruinging.] Vaſtly; greatly. 
toes graſp any thing very ſtrongly. Derham. | mers, the organ is wiſely contrived tor action, roWn. Henceforward he'll print neither pamphlets nor liner 
2. The current of a ſtream. _ 3 Life is oft preferv'd | And, if {wearing can do't, ſhall be favmgingly maul d. 
le can live in the ſtrongeſt bis of the water. Walton. By the bold ſavimmer, in the ſwift illapſe | e 3 | Fu. 
SW1FTLY. adv. [from fwift.] Fleetly; rapidly; nimbly; Of accident difaitrous, | l 5 Thomſon. | To SWINGLE. . u. [from ſaving. ] | 5 
With celerity; with velocity. 2. The feimzner is fituated in the fore legs of a horſe, above 


1. To dangle; to wave hanging. 


Thele move ſ<viftly, and at great diſtance; but then they | the knees, and 115 the inſide, and almott upon the back | 2, To ſwing in pleaſure, 


require a medium well diſpoſed, and their tranſmiſſion is ea- | parts of the hind legs, a little below the ham: this part 1s | SWINIS H. adj. [from ſwine.) Befitting ſwine; reſembling 
lily ſtopped. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. without hair, and retembles a piece of hard dry horn. ſwine; groſs; brutal. h 9 | 
Pleas'd with the paſſage, we ſlide /av2ftly on, ; | | „  Farrier's Pick. They clepe us drunkards, and with fwwiniſþ phraſe 
And ſee the dangers which we cannot thun. Dryden. | SWUMMINGLY. adv. [from ſtbimming.] Smoothly; without | Soil our addition. Sbaleſp. Hamlet, 
In decent order they advance to light; 1 obltruction. A low word. __ * : 5 . wa, Sroiniſb gluttony | 
Vet then too ſwiftly feet by human tight, : John got on the battlements, and called to Nick, I hope Ne'er looks to heav'n amidit his gorgeous feaſt ; 
| And meditate too ſoon their everlaiting flight. Prior. 1 the cauſe goes on ſevimnringly. 5 Arvuthnot. | But, with beſotted baſe ingratitude, | 
SWIFTNESS. 2. 1 [trom favift.] Speed; nimbleneſs; rapi- | SWINE. . /. Lrpin, Saxon; frvyn, Dutch. It is propably Crams and blaſphemes his feeder. _ Malin. 
dity ; quicknels; velocity; celerity. | the plural of ome old word, and is now the fame in both | To $wixK. wv. u. [ppmcan, Saxon. ] To labour; to toil; a 
| Let our proportions for theſe wars | numbers. ] A hog; a pig. A creature remarkable for ſtu- | drudge. Obſolete. ook. | | 
Be toon collected, and all thing thought upon  pidity and naſtinels. mm DD : 0g Riches, renown, and principality, | 
That may with reaſonable /aviff.ueſs add | O monſtrous beaſt! how like a ſevzze he lies! Shakeſp. For which men bin and iweat inceſſantly. Fair & 
More teathers to our wings. | Shakeſpeare's Henry V. He will be fwize drunk; and in his fleep he does little For they do /wwink and ſweat to feed the other, 
5 We may outrun | harm, fave to his bedcloaths.  Svakeſpeare. | Who live like lords of that which they do gather. 
By violent fawiftneſs that which we run at; | Who knows not Circe, EY | Iabberd. Tal- 
And loſe by over running. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. The daughter of the Sun? whole charmed cup To SWINK. v. a, To overlabonr. 
_ - Speed to deſcribe whole ſwiftneſs number fails. Milton. | Whoever talted, Joſt his upright ſhape, | ; The kibourd av 
Exulting, till he finds their nobler ſenſe _ Eee And downward fell into a groveling ſwine. Milton. In his looſe traces from the furrow came, | 
Their diſproportzon'd ſpeed does recompenſe; Had the upper part, to the middle, been of human ſhape, And the fwink'd hedger at his ſupper fat. Malus. 
Then curſes his conſpiring feet, whoſe ſcent and all below /awize, had it been murder to deitroy it? Locke. | SWINK. . /. [rpinc, Saxvn.] Labour; toil; drudgery. Ob- 
Betravs that ſafety which their ſavi/tneſs lent. Denham. How inſtinct varies in the grov*l.ng ſire, | ſolete. | | | 
Such is the mighty ſ=viftneſs of your mind, Compar'd, half reas'ning elephant, with thine! Pepe. Ah, Piers, been thy teeth on edge, to think 


That like the earth's, it leaves our ſenſe behind. Dryden. | SWINEBREAD. #, .. A kind of plant; truffles. Bailey. How great ſport they gaynen with little ſevinke * Spenſer 
To Sw1G. v. u. [fwiga, Iſlandick.] To drink by large | SWINEHERD. 2. J. [ppm and hynd, Saxon] A Keeper of Th 


ou's but a lazy loorde, - 


rann: — — And rekes much of thy ſavinte. | Na 

To SWILL. V. a. [ypilzan, Saxon. ] | « There fevinehberd, that keepeth the hog. © Tufſer. | SWITCH. n. . A ſmall diebe twig. * 

1. To drink luxuriouſly and groſsly _ The whole interview between Ulyiles and Eumeus has Fetch me a dozen crabtree ſtaves, and ſtrong ones; = 

= The wretched, bloody, and uſurping boar | fallen into ridicule: Eumeus has been judged to be of the | are but frwitches, _ | Shakeſþ. Heniy VIII. 
That ſpoil'd your ſummer fields and truitful vines, | famerank and condition with our modern /wwineherds. When a circle *bout the writ | 
Savillt your warm blood like waſh, and makes his trough n | Es 5 : Broome. | Is made by beadle exorcit, on , 

In your embowel'd boſoms. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. SWI'NEPIPE. 1. J. A bird of the thruſh kind, Bailey. The body feels the ſpur and Fevitch.. Hud! 08 

Ihe mott common of theſe caules are an hereditary dit- To SWING. v. . [rpinzan, Saxon. }] | Mauritania, on the fifth medal, leads a horſe wn 


_ poſition, filling down great quantities of cold watery li- 1. To wave to and tro hanging looſely. thing like a thread; in her other hand ſhe holds 3 fate, 


quors. | Arbuthnot on Diet. I tried if a pendulum would fawving faſter, or continue 
Such is the poet, freſh in pay, Fwinging longer in our receiver, in caſe of exiuction of the | To SWITCH. v. a. [from the noun. ] To laſh; to jerk. 
The third night's profits of his play; air, than otherwiſe. | Boyle. Lay thy bridle's weight 1 
His morning draughts till noon can ill, : It the coach /avung but the leaſt to one fide, ſhe uſed to Moſt of thy left fide; thy right horſe then Faontcotss 
Among his brethren of the quill. Swift. | fhriek fo loud, that all concluded ſhe was overturned. Arb. thy throat i k 
2. To waſh; to drench. Jack hath hanged himſelt: let us go ſee how he ſavings. Spent in encouragements, give him; and all ther 
As feartully as doth a galled rock FN 15 f Arbuthnot, | © Pas, | Chapman's" _ 
O'erhang and jutty his confounded bale, | When the ſwinging ſigns your ears offend | ever 1. . Something fixed in another body lo as 
Sawill'd with the wild and waſtetub ocean. Shakgſpeare. With creaking noiſe, then rainy floods impend. Gay. | *Yound in it; 
With tha. a German oft has ſayilT'd his throat, 2. To fly backward and forward on a rope. 9 SWO'BBER. . 7 [See SWABBER.} 
Deluded, that imperial Rhine beltow'd | IO SWING. v. a. preterite ſavang, ſwung. 1. A ſweeper of the deck. 51 a 
The generous rummer. Phillips. 1. To make to play looſely on a ſtring. | | Cubbꝰ d in a cabin, on a mattreſs laid, 75 u 
3. To inebriate. 2. To whirl round in the air. | | = 
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Four privileged hiſt, 
. at the g 2 to play at whiſt and s: play- 
1 and then a ſobber game whi n fo 
i t he not digeſt thoſe wic 
might Ferdeneas _ Swift. 
Ride 1LEN- I The participle paſſive of Fwell. — 
dwol N. is aid ſhe haſtily did draw f | 
- Unto "it beaſt who, rol with blood of late 
ir 1 umptuous gait, 
Came ramping forth with proud p 7 * Fa 5.85 = 
us the gather'd ſtorms of wretc ve, 
Wheels boſom with long war had ſtrove, _ 

Jo my h they broke their bounds: at length their force 
Atlengt never met its ſtronger courſe; 
Hort all the civil bonds of manhood waſte, 

_ ſcatter'd ruin as the torrent . | 
— $ at firſt we had only three of theſe principles, 
Nr — is already Fwoln to five, Baker on Learning. 
soon, The preterite of ug 
= BY Saxon.} To ſuffer a ſuſpenſion 
' . [appunan, Saxon. ] To ſuffer a ſuſpenſio 
To we bt 5 1 — to faint. 
of 50 5 lay the fooliſh thron $ 4 N oon; 
op the air ö 
eee, Sbaleſpeare. 


1 1d revive. | ts - 
- 2 i the ſtate of hanging, or ot ſome 


in ſpectatorſhip, and crueler in ſuffering, 
S ERS 


— | | 1 Rf 3 
30 eat and ſudden effect of ſmells in fetching 
e ene ſavor 25 


gi years ſavoon'd firſt away for pain; 
The moſt in years /1v007 way * 
Then, ſcarce Fcover'd, {poke. Oo Dryden, 
The woman finds it all a trick, | 
That he ceuld /avoon when ſhe was ſick; 
nd knows that in that grief he reckon'd 


On black-ey'd Suſan for his ſecond, F 


ſuch an ecſtacy in his action, that he 


There ap Oy - 2 I: 
ſeemed oon away in the ſurprize of joy. Tatler. 
$008. . lber the verb? A lipothymy ; a fainting fit. 
4% Swoor. v. 4. [I ſuppoſe formed from the ſound. ] | 
1. To fall at once as A hawk upon his prey. 8 . 
A fowl in Madagaſcar, called a ruck, t ie eathers o 
are ns, paces, can with as much caſe ſwoop 
an e nt as our kites do a mouſe. _ Wilkins. 
by This mould'ring piecemeal in your hands did fall, 
And now at laſt you came to ſwoop it all. 
1. To * n; to catch u 
Dann i which ſawoops it in with the com- 
— _ R Slanv. Scepſ. 
$woo?. . /. [from the verb.] Fall of a bird of prey upon 
i. = Um ty ones? 8 
Did you ſay a? Wake, a all O hellkite! all! 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam, 2 
At one tell ſavoop ? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
le fell into the fox's quarters, and carried away 
45 5 L'Eftrange. 
2 Swor. v. a. [Of uncertain derivation.] To change; to 
one thing for another. A low word. 
hen 1 drove a thruſt home, he put it by, 


| bags | Dryden's Cleoments. 
SWORD. 2. / Crreond, Saxon; ſaveerd, Dutch. ] 


1. A weapon uſ 


weapon of fights hand to hand. : NS 
: # Ola ka py traitor, the ſword is out. 
Tubhat mult deſtroy hee. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 


Each man took his ſavord, and flew all the males. Gen. 


Enryalus is the only peer that is deſcribed with a /aword, 
which be 


e gives to Ulyſſes to repair his injury. 


roome. 


2, Deſtruction by war. V 
The ſtuονν e and terrour within. Deut. xxxii. 25. 

4. Vengeance of juſtice, 5 WP 

4- Emblem of authority. 


This I, her ford bearer, do carry, 

For civil deed and military, — 

$wo'xbED. adj. [from ſwword.] Girt with a ſword. 
The ſworded ſeraphim 


Are ſeen in glittfring ranks with wings diſplay' d. Milton. | 
| To SY'LLABLE. v. a. {from the noun.] To utter; to pro- 


S$WO'RDER. A. f. [from ſauord.] A cut- throat; a ſoldier. 


contempt. 8 FT „ 
A Roman ſworder and banditto ſlave _ . 
Murther'd 2 Tully. Sbaleſp. Henry VI. | 


1 Cæſar will 5 
Unſtate his bappineſs, and be ſtagg'd to th' ſhew _ 
. Againſt a ſworder. | Shakeſpeare. 


Swo'RDF1SH. v. J. A fiſh with a long ſharp bone iſſuing. 


om his head. ; SG h 
_— ſwordfiſh ſmall him from the reſt did ſunder, 
That in his throat him pricking ſoftly under, 
His wide abyſs him forced forth to ſpew. Spenſer. 
Malpighi obſerved the middle of the 2 nerve ot the 
ſwordſiſb to be a large membrane, folded, according to its 


length, in many doubles, like a fan. Der bam 's Phyfico-Theol, 


„Our little fleet was now engag'd fo far, | 
That, like the ſwordfiſh in the whale, they fought; 
The combat only icem'd a civil war, ; 
Till through their bowels we our paſlage TO 
SWO'RDGRASS, 7. /. A kind of ſedge; glader. Ainſworth. 
SWO'RDKNOT. a. + [ ford and knot.) Ribband tied to the 
hilt of the word. : 7 
Wigs with wigs, ſwordknots with fwordknots ſtrive, 
Beaus baniſh beaus, and coaches coaches drive. Pope. 
VO RDLAw. u. ſ. Violence; the law by which all is yielded 
tothe ſtronger. | 5 
So violence 


| Proceeded, and oppreſſion, and ſwordlaw 


Through all the plain, and refuge none was found. Milton. | 


wo nnu⁰Mn. n. f. { ſword and man.] Soldier; fighting man. 
Worthy fellows, and like to prove moſt _ Jword- 
mer. Shakeſp. All's Well that Ends Well. 
At Lecca's houſe, . 
— your ſawordmen, where ſo many aſſociates 
0 
flex was made lieutenant-general of the army, the 
ung of the ſtordmen. 8 Clarendon. 
WORDPLAYER. n./. { fwordand play.] Gladiator; fencer; 
dne who exhibits in publick his Will at the weapons by 
_ Ughting prixes. N ee I q 
they call ẽwordplayers, and this acle a ſword- 
Senn. e eee A Providence. 
ORE. The preterite of ſwear. | 


f — df one 4 ſeu 
eign ' d ſubmiſſion ſavore. 
Worn, Us participle N of ſwear. 
elle want credit, come to me 
And I'll be worn tis true. 


Milton. 


Shakeſpeare. 


cards that areonly incidentally uſed in bet- | 


Prior, | 


the tide, and the water was buoyant under | 


_ under its hollow root, 


Dryden. 4 
ician looks with another eye on the medicinal | 


manner, : 
I SYLLA'BICK. adj. 


either in cutting or thruſting; the uſual | 


| | Creeps in this petty 7 from day to day, 
Hudibras. 


thy miſchief and thy madneſs met. Ben. Jobnſon. 


m neceſſity ; and heandT | 
keep a league till death. Shakeſþ. Richard II. 
They that are mad againſt me; are ſwors _ _ 


To 
Wil 


ſworn enemy; and would eat at the table of thoſe who 
tought his ruin. A 
To ſhelter innocence, : 
The nation all ele&s ſome patron-knight; 
Sworn to be true to love, and ſlave to fame, 
And many a valiant chief enrolls his nayzg. Granville, 
SWUM. Preterite and participle paſſive of . | 
Air, water, eatth, 8 
By fowl, fiſh, beaſt, was flown, was um, was walk'd 
. Frequent. ilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
SWUNG, Preterite and participle paſſive of ſwing. 
TS Her hand within her hair ſhe wound, 
Swung her to earth, and dragg'd her on the 2 
a on. 


Addif, 
SYB. adj. [Properly , rib, Saxon. Related by blood. 


The Scottith dialect ſtill retains it. 
It what my grandſire to me ſaid be true, 


Sy Siker I am very /yb to you. Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
Y'CAMINE, 
SY'CAMORE. 1. A tree. Fen. | 
\ __ Sycamore is our acer majus, one of the kinds of maples: 
it is a quick grower. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
Under the grove of ſycamore | 2H 
1 faw your ſon. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 


It ye had faith as a grain of muſtard- ſeed, ye might ſay 
unto this /ycamine-tree, be thou plucked up, and it ſhould 
obey you, | 

| 1 no prophet, but an herdman, and a gatlierer of 
ſycamore fruit. | Amos, vii. 14. 


So to yonder ſycamore - tree, and hide your bottle of drink 


| Sycamores with r were ſpread; | 
A hedge about the ſides, a covering over head. 23 
SY'COPHANT. 2. /. [evxopailn; ; fycophanta, Latin.] A 
flatterer; a paraſite. 


ture; but therefore not ſeeming ſycophants, becauſe of no evil 
they ſaid, they could bring any new or doubtful thing unto 
him, but ſuch as already he had been apt to determine; ſo as 
they came but as proofs of his wiſdom, fearful and more ſe- 
cure, while the fear he had figured in his mind had _ oy 
_ fibility of event. 5 . 
Men know themſelves void of thoſe qualities which the 
impudent fycophant, at the ſame time, both aſcribes to them, 
and in his ſleeve laughs at them for believing. South. 
To SY'COPHANT. v. #, [ovxzeparliw; from the noun.] To 
play the ſycophant. A low bad word. ; | 
His Hcophanting arts being detected, that game is not to 
be played the ſecond time; whereas a man of clear reputa- 


letting up again. Government of the Tongue. 

SYCOPHA'NTICK. adj, [from ſycophant.] Flattering ; pa- 
raſitical. 3 7 

To SY'COPHANTISE. v. 2. Leu Z ; from ſreophant. ] 
To play the flatterer. 3 5 Dict. 

SYLLA'BICAL. adj. [from ſyllable.) Relating to ſyllables; 
conſiſting of ſyllables. _ 5 | 

SYLLA'BICALLY. adv. 


lating to ſyllables. 


1. As much of a word as is uttered by the help of one vowel, 
or one articulation. | | „„ 


Each ſyllable that breath made up between them. Shakeſp. 
There is that property in all letters of aptneis to be con- 
joined in ſyllables and words, through the voluble motions of 
the organs from one ſtop or figure to another, that they 
modify and diſcriminate the voice without — to diſ- 
continue it: Sk N Holder's Elements of Speech. 
2. Any thing proverbially conciſe. =_ | 
Abraham, Job, and he reſt that lived before any ſyllable 
of the law of God was written, did they not fin as much as 
we do in every action not commanded ? _ .- Hooker, 
my To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 


I0o the laſt f//lable of recorded time; 3 
And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 
The way to duſty death. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
He hath told ſo many melancholy ſtories, without one yl- 
lable of truth, that he hath blunted the edge of my n 


nounce; to eee Hula 15 uſe. 1 
Airy tongues that mens! : 5 
On fands = es hot deſart wilderneſſes. Milton. 


and acids. DD : | 

No fllabubs made at themilking pail, 3 
But what are compos d of a pot of good ale. Beaumont. 
Two lines would expreſs all they lay in two pages: tis 

nothing but whipt yllabub and froth, without any ſolidity, 


SY'LLABUS. #. ; [Leg.] An abſtrat ; a compendium 
containin Sl of a Toute. | 
; GISM. . . pll 
* 3 ok of three propoſitions : as, eVery man 
thinks; Peter is a man, therefore Peter thinks. | 


Unto them a piece of rhetorick is a ſufficient argument of | 


logick, ; beyonda i/m in Barbara. 
logick, an apologue of Æſop yon daſlog par Error 
t a miraculous thing ſhould we count it, it the flint 
R lteel, inſtead ofa few ſparks, ſhould chance to 3 
out definitions and Hyllagiſins:? | ; 271 ey. 
SYLLOGTI'STICAL. 1 evo; from Hyllogiſin. ] Re- 
n ta 
ſyllogiſm. . 5 | : 
ſe ſubje& and predicate, and copula, an 
4 on e in their reaſoning, 
pcs) is no ſuch matter; but the intire buſineſs is at the 
ſame moment preſent with them, ee Tee, 8 
from another. Hale s Or! . 
OR the terms of propoſitions may be complex, yet 
8 of the whole argument is thus plain, 
ſimple, and regular, it is properly called 3 ſimple 2 ilm, 
ſince the comp exion does not belong to the gy » _ 


SALE: adv, from ſyllogiſtical.] In the form 
of a ſyllogiſm. ; leib. 
firſt, and then he is able to prove Hllagiſti 

RE * lo that fyllogilim comes after enact xo when a man 


fit. 5 „ 

Erzi lg. v. a. LH ligiſer, French; c To 
reaſon by ſyllogiſm. | 2 Bak 

ick is, in effect, an art of ſllogizing. _ ar wh 

Logick is, in ce, an to dnl logick into a kind of 

mechaniſm, and to teach boys to Hllogixe, or frame pg 

ments and refute them, without real knowledge PIs, its. 

SY'LVAN. adj. [Better van. ] Woody; ſhady ; relating to 


Lan. ſworn brother, ſweet, 


woods ur, and pine, and fr, and branching palm, 


Calamy's Sermons. 


Felton on the Claſſics. | 


He refuſed not the civil offer of a Phariſcez though his | 


, xvii. 6. | 6 


alton's Angler. | 


Acculing Hcophants, of all men, did beſt ſort to his na- 


tion, though his barque be ſplit, has ſomething left towards | 


[from fjllabical.] In a ſyllabical | 
[Hilabique, French; from illable.] Re- 
 [SYLLABLE. a. /. lee; pllabe, French. } 


true. | ; 
SYMMETRY. 2. /. 


: SY'LLABUB. 1. ſ. [Rightly SILLABUB, which ſee.] Milk | 


le,] Spllogiſme, French.) An | 


ining to a ſyllogiſm ; conkiting of a | 


A i ſcene l and as the ranks aſcend; 
Shade above ſhadez a wovdy theatre 
heyy nr view. 
ternal greens the mvofly margin grate 
97 va 05 van en ere ch Pope; 
Y'LVAN. 2. .. vain, French, } A wood- or ſatyr. 
When the tun begins to fling mw in 
His flaring beams, me; goddets, bring 
oarched walks of twilight groves, 

And thadows brown, that Gives loves; 


Latin, } 


1. An abſtract; a compendium; a comprehenſive form. 


Beginning with the Hunbol of our faith, upon that the au- 
thor of the gloſs inquires into the nature of faith; Baker: 
2, A type; that which comprehends in its figure a repreſenta« 
tion of ſomething elle; 8 42 | 

Salt, as incorruptible; was — friendſhip z Which; 
if it caſually fell; was accounted ominous; and ther amity 
of no duration, Brown's Fuigar Errours. 

Words are the ſigns and ſymbols of things and as, in ac- 
counts, cyphers and figures pals for real ſums; ſo words 
and names pals for things themſelves. South's Sermons. 


eternity, becauſe; contrary to all ſublunary bein 
they ſeem to periſh every night; they renew themſelves every 


morning. Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 
SYMBO'LICAL. adj, [ 


mbol.} Repreſentative; typical; exp 
By this incroachment idolatry 
ing the ymbolical uſe of idols into their proper worſhip; and 
recaving the repreſentation of things unto them as the ſub- 
ſtance and thing itſelf. | » Brown. 
The ſacrament is a repreſentation of Chriſt's death, by 
ſuch /ymbolical actions as himſeif appointed. aylor. 
SYMBOLICALLY, ad. {from fombulical. Typically z by 


repreſentation. 


ing by ſigns. 


It. ſymbolically teaches our duty, and promotes charity by 
a real ſignature and a ſenſible ſermon. Taylor. 

SYMBO'LIZATION. 2. /. [from ſymbolize.] The act of ſym- 
bolizing ; repreſentation; reſemblance, 


The W mbots of Scripture, excellently in- 


tended in the ſpecies of things ſacrificed in the dreams of 
70 8 | [ Smboliſer, F 8 Imbol 
0 SYMBOLI'ZE, v. x. ſer, French; from 4 
To have ſomething in common with another by — 
tive qualities. 


with that king of the Hebrews, honoured him with the title 
of this foundation. 


ſingle tone to the ear; but the pleaſing of order doth . 


lize with harmon Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


Ariſtotle and the ſchools have taught, that air and water, 
elements, in the quality of Ty, 5 
nd 


being /ymbolizin 
eaſily tranſmutable into one another. 
| ey both /ymbolize in this, that they love to look u 
themſelves through multiplying glaſſes. Havel. 
Io atfectedly Hmbolixed in careleſs mirth and freedom with 
the libertines, do circumvent libertiniſm. 
+ The foul is ſuch, that it ſtrangely Hmbolizes with the 
thing it mightily deſires. EN South's Sermons: 
0 SYMBOLIZE, 
thing. 
Some ſymbolize the ſame from the myſt 

| Beroun Vulgar Errouvrs., 
SYMME'TRIAN. #: /. [from mmetry.] One eminently ſtu- 


dious of proportion. 


This diſtinction ot animals was hleroglyphitalz in the in- 
wald ſenſe implying an abſtinence from certain vices, Im- 
bolically intimated from the nature of thoſe animals. Brown. 


Bacon. 
The pleaſing of colour /ymbolixeth with 8 of any 


of its colours. 5 


His face was a thought longer than the exact ſymmetri- 


ans would allow. 
SYMME'TRICAL. 
having parts well adapted to each other. | 
 SYMME TRIST. a. . [from ſymmetry.) One very fiudious 
or obſervant of proportion, = 7 . 
Some exact * have been blamed for being too 


[ mmetrie, French; e and pirgor. ] 


agreement of one part to another. 
| She by whoſe lines proportions ſhould be 
Examin'd, meaſure of all /ymmetry ; 


And in the/pmmetry of her parts is found 
A pow'r, like that of harmony in ſound. 
Symmetry, equality, and correſpondence of parts, is the 
diſcernment of reaſon, not the object of ſenſe. More. 
Nor were they only animated by him, but their meaſure 
and Hmmetry were owing to him. EY 
SYMPATHE'TICK, 


t Having mutual ſenſation; 


conſequence of what another feels. 


diſeaſes, not only from the | 
_ receipts, but amulets, charms, and all incantatory applica» 
tions. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
United by this /y-pathetick bond, 
You grow familiar, intimate, and fond. Roſcommon. 
To confer at the diſtance of the Indies by ſympathetick 
conveyances, may be as uſual to future times as to us in a 
literary correſpondence. 
o you our author makes her ſoft requeſt, 
Who ſpeak the kindeſt, and who write the beſt: 
Your /ympathetick hearts the hopes to move, 
From tender e dg endearing love. 


Prior. 
All the ideas of ſenſi 


e qualities are not inherent in the 


our nerves, and Hympatbetical and vital paſſions produced 
within ourſelves. 6: Bentley. 
SYMPATHE'TICALLY. adv. [from Fs — With 
ſympathy ; in conſequence of ſympat m | 
To SY MPATHIZE. v. u. [ mpatifer, rench ; from Jmpa: 
24 To feel with another; to fel in conſequence of what 
another feels; to feel mutually, * 


The men Hmpathixe with the maſtiffs in robuſtious and 


rough coming on. Shak - 
2 4 "The thing ek, 5 | pare 
rouz'd with rage, wit e doth ſympathize. 


Nature, in awe tohim, 
Had doff d her gaudy trim, 
With her great maſter ſo to hmpathing Milton. 
Green is A colour, ffom a blue and a yellow mixed 

together, and by con! blue and yellow are two co 
lours which /pmpathize. | ryden's Dufreſnoy. 
The limbs of his body is tg every one a part of himſeſt ; 


- 


| 


he mpathiſes, and is concerned for them. Locke. 


| . "IE 
j. [from Hmmetry.] Proportionate z 


ing affected either by what happens to the other; feeling in 


— 


heir countrymen w 9 attentive to all — | 


Milton's Paradiſe lf. 
, | 5 


Of pine or monumental oak. Milton 
er private orchards wall'd on ev'ry fidez 
To lawleſs filvans all acceſs deny d. EET , 
SY'MBOL. 3. J. [ fmbote, French z 5% ute; ſymbolum) 


The heathens madechoice of theſe lights as apt ſymbols of _ 
$ though of 


Hmboligue, French; ovuBoruneg; from 


rſt erept in, men convert- 


Pharaoh, are oftentimes racked beyond their /ymbolizations. 
| ulgar Errours. 


Our king finding himſelf to ſmboliz in many thitigs 


More. : 


v. a. To make repreſentative of ſome- 


Wotton's Arcbitedbure. | | 


Adaptation of parts to each other; proportion; harmony; 


Whom had that ancient ſcen, who thou 
Of harmony, he would at next have ſaid | | 
That harmony was ſhe, Donne, 


Waller. | . 


ryden. 
SYMPATHS TIC. þ th it thetique, Fr. from Hmpa: e 


Hereupon are grounded the y_ miſtakes, in the cure of 
alt medicine and ſympatbetick 


inanimate bodies; but are the effects of their motion upon 


WW. 


* 
o 


. Anccntn = — 


I Q OBO ²—— —— — oY em 


SYN 8 N „% 


ſtory, and Hympathixed with their heroes in all their adven- There is a conſpicuous motion where the conjunction is | the meaſures of day and year: 
N 1 4 | Addiſon's Spectator. called diarthroſis, as in the elbow; an obſcure — where the] ot the moon 9 ee eg "eſp nodick Vevolufion 
Though the greatneſs of their mind exempts them from | conjunction is called /yrarthrofis, as in the joining of the Ihe moon makes its /pnodical motion abo older, 
fear, yet none condole and {ympathiZe more heartily than carpus to the metacarpus. Wiſeman's Surgery. twenty - nine days twelve hours and about tort kr bes carth in 
they. : Collier on Kindneſs. | SYNCHONDRO'SIS. 7. J. [ow and x.. 4 | | Locke's Elements of Nat, dur Minute, 
SY'MPATHY. #. /. {[ /mpathie, French; couumatua.] | Synchondrofis is an union by griſtles of the ſterxnon to the | SYxo'DICALLY. ade. ¶ from Hnodical.] B ag Nl). 
Fellow- feeling; mutual jenhibility ; the quality of being af- ribs. : | | Wiſeman. | a ſynod or publick aflembly; yt © athority of 

feed by the aſfection of another, | SYNCHRONICAL, adj. [cv and xg91G».] Happening toge- It ſhall be needful for thoſe churches H 

A world of earthly blefſings to my ſoul, ther at the ſame time. 5 LS OM a mine ſomething in thoſe points. ically, to deter. 
If /ympathy of love unite our thoughts, Shakeſpeare. | It is dithcult to make out how the air is conveyed into the | SYNO'NYMa. 2. J. [Latin; ouuE-,)] Nam. Seunderjan, 
You are not young; no more am I: go to, then, there's left ventricle of the heart, the ſyſtole and diaſtole of the the ſame thing. F ames which guy 

ſympathy : you are merry, fo am I; ha! ha! then there's | heart and lungs being far from fynchronical. Boyle. | To SYNO'NOMISE. v. à. [from 


more /ympathy : you love tack, and fo do I; would you de- | SY'NCHRONISM. 2. /. Le and xgi@-.J Concurrence of | ſame thing in different words, Joya.) To expret the 
lire better ſympathy ? Shakeſp. Merry Wives of indſor. | events happening at the ſame time. This word fortis we may nonymiſe after all theſe f 


It there was a 


But what it is | The coherence and Huchroniſiu of all the parts of the Mo-] ſtout, hardy, valiant, dought Mele Taſhiong, 
The action of my lite is like it, which I'l] keep, | faical chronology, atter the Flood, bears a mott regular | brave, bold. darin \ intrepid. Fx. CO rus, adventurous, 
It but for Smpatey: _ Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. teltimony to the truth of his hiſtory. Hale. | SYNONYMO'US. adj. | /ynonyme, Fr, out nden Remaing 


[ſympathy in choice, SY'NCHRONOUS. adj. [,7iy and x.] Happening at the | the ſame thing by different words, n reſlng 
War, death, or ſickneſs, did lay ſiege to it. Shakeſpeare. | fame time. 


2 ; 'Thele words conſiſt of two propoſiti ox In 
I itarted back . The variations of the gravity of the air keep both the ſo- | tin& in ſenſe, but one and the ol thine nay are not dif. 
It ſtarted back: but pleas'd I ſoon return'd ; 87 lids and fluids in an oſcillatory motion, Huchrondus and pro- | fed; for wildom and underſtanding are fred expreſ. 
| Pleas'd it return'd as oon, with gy oy ere li 700 8 portional to Thee F ry " Arbuthuct on Air. hee: 2282 1 TY wort 
Of fmpathy aud love. | iton's Paradiſe Loft. | SY'NCOPE. n. ſ. [ /yncope, French; cvyxomt. | Fortune is but a {yon 1fo | el en. 
1 151 dw. but other ſight inſtead, a crowd | 1, Fainting fit. IT 3 : L ; eee u ar necetſitx. 
Ot ugly ſerpents: horror on them tell, | | _ The iymptoms attending gunſhot wounds are pain, fever, When two or more words ſignify the ſame ty 5 Sermons, 
And horrid ſjmpathy. 5 Milton. delirium, and ſyncope. £5 Wiſeman. | and billow, mead and meadow, they are uſual] wg wave 
Or], or ſome connat ral force, 2. Contraction ot a word by cutting off part. nymous words, Wa tc ſy. 
Pow'rtul at greateſt diſtance to unite, | SY'NCOPIST. 1. J: [from ſyncope.) Contractor of words, | SYNO'NYMY. n. J [ovvwpla.] The quality of ex, id, 
With ſecret amity, things of like kind, © [ _Tooutthineall the modern /jxcopi/ts, and thoroughly con- different words the tame thing, ot Expreſling by 
By ſecreteſt conveyance. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | tent my Englith readers, I intend to publiſh a Spectator that } SYNOPSIS. 2. J. [e. A general view; all the 
There never may gn App i 2 great and . that Wr. not have a ſingle IH it. 3 8 brought under one view. ap: the parts 
was not allo tender and compaſſionate: it is this noble qua- To SYNDFCATE. v. x. [| ſyndiguer, French; ov and Nun. | SYNO'PTICAL. adj. [from Hnefii.] Aﬀordins à be 
 hity that makes - men to of on kind; on 2531 man] To judge 3 to pals [9 8 to cenſure. An unuſual many parts at ac. [ 55 of es ] Affording a View cf 
would be a diſtinct ſpecies to himſelt, were there no /ympa- word, | | 5 We have collected fo many ſwnob1i; a! 
thy among individuals, 7 © South's Sermons. | Ariſtotle undertook to cenſure ee his maſter and | tor his monthly ule. y ſymp fecal _ 2 
Can kindneſs to deſert, like yours, be ſtrange? | all law-makers before him. akewell on Providence. | SYNTA'CTICAL. adj. {from ſyntaxis, Latin 7 alerdar. 
Kindnets by tecret ympathy is ty dq; +... | SY'NDROME. 2. [ow8944).] Concurrent action; coucur- | x, Conjoined ;; final to each ther. 
For noble ſouls in nature are ally d. BOTS Dryden. | rence. 8 | 5 | - | 2. Relating to the conſtructicn at ſpeech. [> 
here are ſuch aſſociations made in the minds of mott |  Allthings being linked together by an uninterrupted chain | Sy'NTAX. | 2 25 
men, and to this might be attributed molt of the On α,C ies of caules, every tingle motion owns a dependance on ſuch a | STN TA xis. . I. (ovvrabie.] „ 
and antipathies obſervable in them. „ Tocte. 8 of prerequired motors. Glemwville's Scepfis. | 1. A ems a nuaber of things joined togecher. 
Sy MPHONI'OUS, adj. (from ymphony.] Harmonious; agree- | SYNE'CDOCHE. . /. { ſynecdoche, French; commrat, | A | They owe no other dependance to the 


ing in found. | 1 figure by which part is taken for the whole, or the whole for] common to the whole Hunte of beings. 19 5 CER 
Up be rode, . 6 part, S ret e @ 2, | | 2+ That part of grammar which teaches the conſtruction |; 
Follow'd with acclamation and the found -_ | Beecaulethey are inſtruments of grace in the hand of God, | words. | cron of 
Symphonious of ten thouſand harps, that tun'd | andby thele his holy Spirit changes our hearts; therefore the] I can produce a hundred inſtances to convince any f 

ngelick harmonies. IN „ whole work is attributed to them by a ſyecdoche ; that is, ſonable man that they do not ſo much as oderſtand 8 

SVMPHONV. z. /. [ /ymphonee, French; ov and gem. ]| they do in this manner the work for which God ordained | mon grammar and ſyntax. | | 9 ; 

Concert of inſtruments; harmony of mingled ſounds. them. ON Taylor's Worthy Communicant. | SYNTHE'SIS. .f. Lc. The act of joining 1 K 

A learned ſearcher from Pythagoras's ſchool, where it | SYNECDO'CHICAL. adj. [from Hnecdoche.] Expreſſed by a to analy/is, a V 

was a maxim that the images of all things are latent in num- y necdoche; iinplying a ſynecd che. - The Hut beſis conſiſts in aſſuming the cauſes diſcoveredand 


bers, determines the comelieſt proportion between breadths Should I, Lindamer, bring you into hoſpitals, and ſhew | eſtabliſhed as principles, and by them explaining the phe 
and heights, reducing ſymmetry to /y,phony, and the har- e dre how many fouls, narrowly lodged in Hnecdochical] nomena proceeding from them, and proving the ex may 
mony of found to a kind of harmony in light,  MHotton. | bodies, lee theirearthen cottages moùulder away to duſt, thoſe | tions. 8 Neawton's Onrich 
Speak ye who belt can tell, ye tons of ngnty -- milerable perſons, by the lots of one limb after another, ſur- | SYNTHE'TICK, adj. [cu ,.] Conjoining; compound. 
Angels! for ye behold him, and with ſongs | | viving but part of themſelves, and living to fee themſelves] ing; forming compoſit ion. . 
8: And choral 6 mphonies, day without nights dead and buried by piecemeal? Boyle's Seraphick Love, |  Synthetick method is that which begins with the parts, and 
Circle his throne rejoicing. Tilton's Par. Loft. SYNNEURO'SIS. 2. J. [ov and vs9gor.] „„ leads onward to the knowledge of the whole it Aalener, 
. The trumpets found, _ EE _ Syzineuro/is is when the connexion is made by a ligament. | the moſt ſimple principles and general :raths, and proceeds 
And warlike /jmphony 15 heard aroundz I Ot this in lymphytis we find initances, in the cornexion of | by degrees to that which is drawn from them or compounded 
'The RY troops through Athens take their way; | the oſſa pubis together, eſpecially in women, by a ligamen- of them; and therefore it is called the method of compo. 
The great ear -marthal orders their array. Dryden, tous ſubſtance. In articulations it is either round, as that tion. 


. a : . | 7 5 | 6D ns Vai, Logic; 
and g. | which unites the head of the os femoris to the coxa; or | SY'PHON, #. J. [This ſhould be written ſiphon; ea 71 
 Sympby/is, in its original ſignification, denotes a connal- | broad, as the tendon of the patella, which unites it to tlie os] tube; a pipe. e | | 


cency, or growing together; and perhaps is meant of thoſe tibiæ. e Wiſeman's Surgery. . Take your glaſs, phon, or crane, and draw it off from 


| SY'MPHYSIS. a. ſ. [ow and que. ] 


bones which in young children are diſtinct, but after ſome | SY'NOD. . /. | ſpnode, French; ode] _ I its laſt feces into ſmall bottles. © - Mortine. 
| years unite and contolidate into one bone. MWiſeman.] 1. An aſſembly, particularly of eccleſiaſticks. A provincial | SY'RINGE. u. J. [-vgyt.] A pipe through which any liquour 
SYMPO'SIACK. adj. [ ſympoſiaque, French; evuwoziacic.] | ſynod is commonly uſed, and a general council. | is ſquirted, | J es ns WF BOG, 
- Relating to merry makings; happening where company is | The glorious gods lit in hourly Hnod about thy parti- | | The heart ſeems not deſigned to be the fountain or con- 
drinking together. | 33 I cular proſperity. ' Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | ſervatory of the vital flame, but as a machine to receive the 
By deliring a ſecrecy to words ſpoke under the roſe, we „Since the mortal and inteſtine jars II blodd from the veins and force it out by the arteries through 
only mean in ſociet and compotation, from the ancient | Twixt thy ſeditious countrymen and us, WEI the whole body as a Hringe doth any liquor, though not by 
cuſtom of {ympoſiack rneetings to wear chaplets of roſes It hath in felemn /pzod been decreed, I the ſame artifice. N 3 ) 
about their heads. Broaun s Vulgar Errours, | admit no traffick to our adverſe towns. Shakeſpeare. | To SY'RINGE. v. a. [from the noun.] 

In ſome of thoſe {pmpo/fiack diſputations amongſt my ac- | _ The opinion was not only condemned by the ſynod, but | 1. To ſpout by a lyringe. ED 
quaintance, I affirmed that the dietetick part of medicine de-] imputed to the emperor as extreme madneſs. Bacon. A flux of blood from the noſe, mouth, and eye, was ſtopt 
. pended upon ſcientifick principles. Arbutbnot. © Flea-bitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew'd _ GE | by. the /yringing up of oxycrate. Viſeman i Surgery. 

- SYMPTOM. 2. . { /ymptome, French; ovunlzua.] Ot clerks and elders ana, like the rude  _ 132. To waſh with aſyringe. SEE | 
1. Something that happens concurrently with ſomething elſe, Chaos of preſbyt'ry, where laymen guide SY'RINGOTOMY. 1. f. [ovgiys and rirehs.] The at of 
not as the original cauſe, nor as the neceſſary or conſtant | With the tame woolpack clergy by their ſide. Cleaveland. | 122 7 75 of cutting fiſtulas or hollow ſores. | 
effect. 55 LN 9 JJ Well have ye judg'd, well ended long debate, [S RIIS. n. ſ. [ Latin. ] A quickſand; a bog. 
2. A ſign; a token. | Es ; : S of gods! and, like to what ye rec. A 55% ſprtis, neither ſea, nor good dry land. Mita. 
Ten glorious campaigns are paſſed, and now, like the ſick Great things reſolv'd. Milton's Paradiſe Lt | SVS TEN. a. f. { A ſieme, Fr. cena.) 
man, we are expiring with all ſorts of good ſymptoms. Swift. Let us call to. ud all the bleſt, 1. Any cowplexure or combination of many things acting to- 
errors. Fad; [ /mptomatique, French; from Through heav'n's wide bounds. | Milton. | gether. | "els | 
SYMPTOMA'TICK, 1 752 Happening concurrently, The ſecond council of Nice he faith I moſt irreverently call | 2. A ſcheme which reduces many things to regular dependence 


or occaſionally. TE TS that wiſe Hynod; upon which he falls into a very tragical ex- | or co-operation. | 
Fymptomatical is often uſed to denote the difference be-] clamation, that 1 ſhould dare to reflect ſo much diſhonour | 3. A ſcheme which unites many things in order. 


tween the primary and ſecondary cauſes in diſeaſes ; as a fever | on a council, Stilling fleet. | Ariftotle brings morality into ſyſtem, by treating of haypi- 
from pain ĩs ſaid to be/ymptomatical, becauſe it ariſes from pain | Parents of gods and men, propitious Jove!l | neſs under heads, and ranges it in claſſes according to itsdit- 
only; and therefore the ng | means in fevers are not in And you Wy t ynad of the pow'rs above, 2 7 ferent objects, diſtinguiſhing virtues into their ſeveral kinds 
Fuch caſes to be had recourſe to, but to what will remove the | On this my ſon your gracious gifts beſtow, Dryden. which had not been handled ſyſtematically before. Baker. 
pain; for when that ceaſes, the fever will ceaſe, without | 2, Conjunction of the heavenly bodies. . I I )!be beſt way to learn any ſcience is to begin with a re- 
any direct means taken for that, 3 Quincy. Howe er love's native hours are ſet, „ gular // ſtem, or a ſhort and plain ſcheme of that ſcience well 
By fomentation and a cataplaſm the ſwelling was diſ-| Whatever ſtarry ſod met, | | graz up into a narrow compaſs. | Via. 
_ cuſſed; and the fever, then appearing but Hmptomatical, Tis in the mercy of her eye, | | SYSTEMA'TICAL.. adj. [ ſyſtematique, Fr. gvpnuaTix ; From 
- leſſened as the heat and pain mitigated, Wiſeman's Surgery. | If poor love ſhall live or di. Crafhhaw. | Sftem.] Methodical; written or formed with regular tubur- 
| SYMPTOMA'TICALLY. adv. {from Hymptomatical.] In the} _ heir planetary motions and aſpects | dination of one part to another. | 
natureof a ſymptom. 2 | . Ofnoxious efficacy, and when to join £94 It will be neceſſary, in a diſcourſe about the formation of 
The cauſes of a bubo are vicious humours abounding in In nod unbenign. | Milton. the world, to give you a brief account of ſome of the mot 
the blood, or in the nerves, excreted ſometimes critically, | As the planets and ſtars have, according to aſtrologers, in | principal and fyfematical phænomena that occur in it. %. 
ſometimes ſymptomatically. | Wiſeman. | their great /ynods, or conjunctions, much more powerful in- Now we deal much in eſſays, and unreaſonably deſpite 
SYNAGO'GICAL. adj. [from ſynagogue.) Pertaining to a | MAluences on the air than are aſcribed to one or two of them | Jfematicel learning; whereas our fathers had a juſt yalut 
ſynagogue. | | out of that aſpe&; ſo divers particulars, which, whilſt they or regularity and ſyſtems. . | 3 a 
| SYNAGOGUE. n. J. [ ſnagague, French; evway»yh.] An lay ſcattered among the writings of ſeveral authors, were in- | SYSTEMA'TICALLY. adv. {from ſyftematical.] In form 
; aſſembly of the Jews to worthip. conſiderable, when they come to be laid together, may often- a ſyſtem. _ e . 
RR . in their copjunc- treat of the uſefulneſs of writing books of efſay, ingo 
"— Avhivcuſtom-way,-he went ing ih Suqgeg%e.90 the;t,  yons. . | ojle. | pariſon of that of writing ſy/ematically. 1515 
Sabbath. 5 : Goſpel. | SYNODAL, Y ; wil 20 | Ariſtotle brings morality into ſyſtem, and ranges 1 
SYNALE'PHA. #.f, [evmarugi.] A contraction or exciton | SYNO'DICAL. (adj. LHnodique, French; from Hnod.] claſſes according to its different objects, diltinguiſh!ns 10 
of a ſyllable in a Latin verſe, by joining together two vowels | SYNODIcxk. . : 


tues into their ſeveral kinds, which had not b 


in the ſcanning or cutting off the ending vowel; as, | 1. 1 ſynod; tranſacted in a ſynod. HfRematically before. 
| t 


"Hp : IE . St. Athanaſius writes a ſynodical epiſtle to thoſe of An- | SY'STOLE. l. ſ. I Mole, Fr. ovgoM. "hs 
Virgil though ſmooth, is far from affecting it: he fre- tioch, to compoſe the differences among them upon the or-. [In anatomy. ] The contraction of the heart. . 
quently uſes /pnalepha's, and concludes his ſenſe in the mid- | dination of Paulinus. Stilling. fleet. The Hiflole reſembles the forcible bending of Na 
dle of his verie. | | Dryden. | 2. [ Hnodigue, French. ] Reckoned from one conjunction with | the dialtole its flying out again to its natural fite. * 
SYNARTHRO'SIS. u. J. Le and âe &] A cloſe conjune- lun to another. FY 775 {Ks L French.] In grammar, the ſhortening of 3 9 
won of two bones. "248 | | The diurnal and annual revolutions of the ſun, to us are | ſyllable, | 
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TAB 


A conſonant; which, at the beginning and end of 
| 9 


Words, has always the ſame ſound nearly ap- 
roaching to the 4; but before an i, when fol- 

owe by a vowel, has the found of an obſcure 5: 

2s, nation, ſalvation, except when / precedes t : as, Chriſtian, 
14467. 3. / Liabi, tabino, Italian; zabis, French.] A kind 


of waved IK. 


Brocades, and tabies, and gauſes. Swift, 


Tx'BBY. adj. Brinded; brindled; varied with different co- | 


Lurs. TY Fw 

A tabby cat ſatin the chimney-corner. 
On her tabby rival's face, | 

She deep will mark her new diſgrace, _ Fur. 
rab ACTION. 1. J. [tabefacio, Lat.] The act of waſting 


Addiſon. 


aways. Ge I | 
To Ta DEFY. v. n. [tabefacio, Latin.) To waſte; to be ex- 
tenuated by diſcaſe. 
perly a ver active. : : a | 
Mear eaten in greater quantity than is convenient fabefies 


body. yy Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Thang. n. ſ. [taberda, low Latin; tabard, French. ] A 
TaBERD. 5 long gown; a herald's coat. | 


T,BERDER. u. /. [from taberd.) One who wears a long 


wn. | 
TESERNACLE. n. ſ. [tabernacle, Fr. tabernaculum, Lat.] 
1, A temporary habitation ; 4 caſual dwelling. „ 
They 3 _ . | 
celeſtial tabernacles, where they ſlept 
| Fun d with cool winds. Ai 1 Paradiſe Loft, ö. v. 
1. Alacred place; a place of worſhip. 55 
The greateſt conqueror did not only compoſe his divine 


to the tabernacle, became the national entertainment, as well 
as the devotion of his people. Adadiſon's Spect. N& 405. 
TN TABERNACLE. . 1. from the noun.] To enthrine; 
houſe. 8 = 
"The Word was made fleſh, and fabernacled amongſt us, 
and w2 beheld his glory. Rn SA John, i. 14. 
TABID. adj. [tabite, Fr. tabidus, Lat.] Waſted by dit- 


tale; conlumptive. 


Aready prepared. EI rbuth1 l : 
TaBibNEss. 7. /. [from tabid.] Conſumptiveneſs; ſtate of 
being waited by diſeale. 5 5 
TaBLaTURE. 1. /. [from fable.) Painting on walls or 
ccilings. . | | 
TABLE, n. ſ. [table, Fr. tabula, Latin. ] 
1. Auy flat or level ſurface. 5 


of marble. Sanadys. 
and other purpoſes, ö 
3 —  5:c-- 5 
Give to our tables meat, ſleep to our nights. Shakeſpeare. 
Help to ſearch my houſe; if I find not what I ſeek, let 
me for ever be your table ſport. _ Shakeſpeare. 
Children at a table never aſked for any thing, but con- 
tentedly took what was given them. Locke on Education. 
Tivs ſhuts them out trom all table converſation, and the 
molt agreeable intercourſes. Addiſon's Spectator. 


| hom other apples, yet is a good table fruit. Mortimer. 
| The nymph the table lpread, e 
Ambroſial cates, with nectar, roſy red. Pope. 


3 The perſons ſitting at table, or partaking of entertainment. 
. Give me ſome wine, fill full, ; 
I drink to th' general joy of the whole table. 
& The fare or entertainment itſelf : as, he keeps a good tab 
5. A — ſurface on which any thing is written or en- 
ved, | | f 
He was the writer of them in the tables of their hearts. 
h ah 7 8 | Hooker, b. iii. 
"T'was pretty, though a plague, 55 
To ſee ry boar, 4 lit _ raw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 
In our hearts table. . Shakeſpeare. 
All thele true notes of immortality, _ 
In our heart's table we ſhall written find. 
; I prepar'd to pay in verſes rude 
A molt deteſted att of gratitude : 
Ev'nthis had been your elegy which now 


Dawe:.. 


\ There are books extant which the athei mult allow of 
B proper evidence; even the mighty volumes of viſible na- 


Bey do not wilfully ſhut their eyes, they may read their own 
folly written by the finger of God in a much plainer and 
more terrible ſentence, than Belſhazzar's was by the hand 
upan the wall. Bentley's Sermons. 

Among the Romans, the judge or prietor granted admi- 


uteven contrary to thoſe tables: 
y the twelve tables, only thoſe were called into ſucceſ- 
on of their parents that were in the parent's power. Ayl ie. 
6 (Tableau, 
a view of any thing, 
ES I never lov'd myſelf, f 
Till now infixed, I beheld myſelf ; 
rau n in the flatt'ring table of her eye. Shakeſpeare. 
lo $ Jalyſus or Bacchus he fo eſteemed, that he had 1ather 
all his tather's images than that table. Peacham. 
Laint Anthony has a table that hangs up to him from a 
Poor peaſant, who fancied the faint had ſaved his 0 
R tſon. 
7. An index; a collection of heads; a catalogue; a ſyllabus. 
might ſeem impertinent to have added a able to a book 
oi {0 mall a volume, and which ſeems to be itſelf but a 7 
#: Out it may prove advantageous at once to learn the 
whole culture of any plant. Ewvelyn's Kalendar. 
8 err learning reaches no farther than the tables of con- 
q: ents, | Watts. 
* Aſynopſis; many particulars brought into one view. 
ave no images of anceſtors, 2 
ning an ear, or noſe; no forged tables 
long deſcents, to boaſt falſe honours from. B. Jobnſ- 
9. The palm of the hand. | wn 
' ,, Miſtreſs of a fairer table 


In the following example it 1s impro- | 


| TA'BLEMAN. u. . A man at draughts. 


In tabid perſons milk 1s the beſt reſtorative, being chyle | In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges they uſe to | 2. 


Arbuthnot on Al:ments. | 


Upon the caſtle hill there is abagnio paved with fair tables 


2. A horizontal ſurface raiſed above the ground » uſed for meals 


| Nor hath the fruit in it any core or kernel; and differing | 


ee 5 


tabouring upon their breaſts. | Mah. ii. 7. 
TABOURER. . ,. [from tabour.) One who beats the ta- 
bour. | 

Would I could ſee this fabourer. Shakeſpeare. 


Is offer'd for your health, the table of my vow. Dryden. 1 


ture, and the everlaſting tables of right reaſon z wherein if | 


nitration, not only according to the tables ot the teltament, |. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. | 


rench.] A picture, or any thing that exhubits | 


: . 


10. Draughts; ſmall pieces of wood ſhifted on ſquares. 
Monſieur the nice, 8 

When he plays at tables, chides the dice. Shakeſpeare. | 
Meare in the world like men playing at tables; the chance 
is not in our power, but to play it, is; and when it is fallen 
we mutt manage it as we can. Taylor 
11. To turm the TABLES. To change the condition or tortune 
of two contending parties : a metaphor taken from the vi- 
_ ciſſitude of fortune at gaming tables. 


were turned, _ L' Eftrange. 
If it be thus, the tables would be turned upon me; but I 
ſhould only fail in my vain attempt. ö 
To TABLE. v. u. (trom the noun.}] 
the table of another. | 
He loſt his kingdom, was driven from the ſociety of men 
to table with the beaits, and to graze with oxen. South, 
Lou will have no notion of delicacies if you fable with 
them; they are all for rank and foul feeding. Felton, 
To TABLE. v. a. To make into a catalogue; to ſet down, 


r 
To board; to live at 


the catalogue of his endowments had been tabled by his tide, 
and. I to peruſe him by items. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
TA'BLEBEER. #. /. {table and beer.) Beer uſed at victuals; 

{mall beer. | — 75 N 
TARBLE BOOK. . /. [table and boo. A book on which any 
thing is graved or written without ink. 

1 What might you think, 3 
If I had play'd the deik or table-book.  Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Nature wipes clean the t@ble-book firit, and then pourtrays 


% . EE ryden. 
Nature's fair table-book, our tender ſouls, ; 

We icrawl all o'er with old and empty rules, 4 
Stale memorandums of the ſchools. Sawift's Miſcell. 


Te "BLECLOTH.-#.f. [table and cloth.] Linen ſpread on a | 


table. L . | 
I will end with Odo holding maſter do&or's mule, and 
Anne with her tablecloth. Camden's Remains. 


line the tableman. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 
TA'BLER. u. . {from table.] One who boards. Ainfworth, 
TA'BLETALK. z. /. [table and talk.] Converſation at meals 
or entertainments; table diſcourſe, 9 5 
Leet me praile you while I have a ſtomach, | 
No, let it ſerve for tabletalk. _ UE 
> 3 55 Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
His fate makes tabletalk, divulg'd with ſcorn, 3 
And he a jeſt into his grave is borne. Dryden's Juv. 
He improves by the 7abletalk, and repeats in the kitchen 
what he learns inthe parlour, Guardian, Ne 165. 
No fair adverſary would urge looſe table-talk in contro- 
verſy, and build ſerious interences upon what was ſpoken 
but in jet. 9 a ©,  Mtervary. 
Ta'BLET. u. /. [from table.] 5 | 
1. A ſmall level ſurface. 
2. Amedicinein a {quare form. 


or preſervatives, againſt the plague ; as they draw the venom 
to them from the ſpirits. | 8 55 65 Bacon. 
3. A ſurtace written on or painted. 8 
It was by the authority of Alexander, that through all 
Greece the young gentlemen learned, before all other things, 
to deſign upon tablets of boxen wood. 
he pillar'd marhle, and the tablet braſs, : 
Mould'ring, drop the victor's praiſe. 5 Prior. 
TA'BOUR. 2. /. [tabourin, tabour, old French.] A mall 
drum; a drum beaten with one ſtick to accompany a pipe. 
It you did but hear the pedlar at door, you would never 
dance again after a tabour and pipe. Shaleſp. Winter's Tale. 
The ſhepherd knows not thunder from a tabour, 
More than I know the ſound of Marcius' tongue 
From every meaner man. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Morrice- dancers danced a maid marian, and a tabour and 
pipe. 5 Fele. 
To Ta nouR. d. 1. | taborer, old French, from the noun. ] 
To itrike hghtly and frequently. ; 
And her maids ſhall lead her as with the voice of doves, 


Ta'BOURET. 2./. [from tabour.] A ſmall drum or tabour. 
They ſhall depart the manor before him with trumpets, 
tabourets, and other minſtrelſey. Spedtator, Ne 607. 
TABOURINE. n. . French. ] A tabour; a {mall drum. 
; Trumpeters, e e 
With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 
Make mingle with our rattling fabourines, 5 
That heav n and earth may ſtrike their ſounds together, 
Applauding our approach. Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleopat. | 
TA'BRERE. 2. J. Tabourer. Oblolete. 
I ſaw a fhole of ſhepherds outgo, 
| Before them yode a luſty tabrere, 
That to the merry hornpipe plaid, 
Whereto wy 2 ER ek | 
TA'BRET. 7. /. A tabour. e : 
. thou ſteal away, that I might have ſent 
thee away with mirth and with fabret. Cen. xxxI. 27. 
| Ta'BULAR, 1. /. { tabularis, Latin. ] | | 
1. Set down in the form of tables or ſynopſes. 
2. Formed in ſquares; made into laminz. 
All the nodulcs that conſiſt of one uniform ſubſtance were 
* formed from a point, as the cruſted ones, nay, and moſt of 
the ſpotted ones, and indeed all whatever, except thoſe that 
are tabular and plated. Woodward on Foſſils. 


or {ynoples. : | | | 
Ta BULATED.* adj. {tabula, Lat.) Havin a flat ſurface, 
Many of the beſt diamonds are pointed with fix angles, 
and ſome tabulated or plain, and ſquare, Grew's Muſzum. 
Ta'cHe. 1. .. [from tack.) Any thing taken hold of; a 


catch; a loop; a button 


ther with the taches. Exod. XXV. 6. 


Hath not hiſtory nor fable. 


| i. Zen. Johnſon. 


They that are honeſt would be arrant knaves it the tables y 


I could have looked on him without admiration, though]! 


To Tack. V. a. [tacher. Breton.] | 


upon it what the pleaſeth. More's Antidote again Atheiſm. | 
Put into your zable-book whatſoever you judge worthy. 
gdes, but {et them to muſick: his works, though conſecrated | - | Dry, 


It hath been anciently in ule to wear tablets of arſenick, | 


Dryden. | 


Spenſer's Paſtorals. | | 


To TA'BULATE. v. a. [tabula, Lat.] To reduce to tables | 


Make fifty taches of gold, and couple the curtains toge- 


TAS... 


Ta'ciT. u. . [tacite, Fr. tacitur, Latin.} Silent; implied; 


not expreſſed by words. 

As there are formal and written leagues reſpeRive to cer- 
tain enemies, ſo is there à natural and tacit confederation - 
amongſt all men, againſt the common enemy of human ſo- 
ciety, pirates. Bacox's Holy War. 

In elective governments there is a tacit e the 
King of their own making ſhall make his makers prinees. 
„ | | \ - L Eflrange. 

Captiouſneſs not only produces miſbecoming expreſſions | 
and carriage, but is a facit reproach of ſome incivility. 


' * ; | . . ; ocke, De 
den. | TA'CITLY, adv. from tacit.] Silently; without oral ex- 


preſſion. 
While they are expoſing another's weakneſſes, they are 
tacitly aiming at their own commendations. | Addiſon. 
Indulgence to the vices of men can never be tacitly im- 
plied, ſince they are plainly forbidden in Scripture, _ Wt 
Lat, 1 


TaCciTU'KNITY. 2. J. ¶ taciturniti, Fr. taciturnitas, 


Habitual ſilence. | | 
= The e e of natures | 3 
ave not more gift in tacitur nix. Shakeſpeare. 
Some women have ſome karifpaig, 5 4 | 
Some nunneries ſome grains of chaltity, _ Donne. 
Too great loquacity, and too great taciturnity by fits. 
e een. 
1. To faſten to any thing. | EET EE JO 
Of what ſupreme almighty pow'r i 
Is thy great arm, which ſpans the Eaſt and Weſt, | 
And tacks-the centre to the ſphere. ' Herbert. 
True freedom you have well defin'd: . 
But living as you liſt, and to your mind,  ' ©$ 
And looſely tach d, all muſt be left behind. Dryden. 1 
The ſymmetry of cloaths fancy appropriates to thewearer, 
tacking them to the body as if the elonged to it. Grew. 
Frame with ſticks driven into the ground, ſo as to be co 
vered with the hair- cloth, or a blanket zackeFabout the edges. 
5 5 n Mortimer's Huſb 
If a corner of a hanging wants a nail to faſten it, rack it 
up. FL. n . . [ bo 
o join; to unite; to ſtitch together. : 
There's but a ſhirt and an half in all my company; and the 
half ſhirt is two napkins rack'd together, and thrown over 
the ſhoulders like a herald's coat without ſleeves. Shakeſp. 
I tac ted two plays together for the pleaſure of variety. 


They ſerve every turn that ſhall be demanded, in hopes of 


getting lome commendam tacked to their ſees, to the great 
iſcouragement of the inferior clergy, NO 
To Lack. v. n. (probably from tackle.) To turn a ſhip. 
This verſeriam they conſtrue to be the compaſs, which is 
better interpreted the rope that turns the ſhip; as we ſay, 
makes it tack about, Brown's Fulgar Errours, Bb. li. 
Seeing Holland fall intocloſer meaſures with us and Swe- 
den, upon the triple alliance, they have tacked ſome points 
nearer France, . 5 | ante, Fo 
On either ſide they nimbly fact, NN. I | 
Both ſtrive to intercept and guide the wind, Dryden. 
EE They give-me igns EE FE... - 
To tack about, and ſteer another way, Addiſon, 


TACK, 1. J. [from the verb.! | 
1. A ſmall nail. N OR led 
2. The act of turning ſhips at ſea. „„ 
At each zack our little fleet grows leſs, 
And, like maim'd fowl, ſwim lagging on the main. 
3. To hold Tacx. To laſt; to hold out. Tack is ſtill N 
ed in Scotland, and denotes hold or perſevering coheſion. 
| Martilmas beefe doth bear VE 
When countrey folke do dainties lackQ. Tuſſer. 
I this twig be made of wood 1 „ 
That will hold act, I'll make the fur F 
Fly bout the ears of that old cur. + Hudjbras, p. i. 
TACKLE. 2. f. [tacel, Welſh, an arrow. ] 
1. An arrow. i e . 
| The takil ſmote and in it went. Cbaucer. 
2. Weapons; inſtruments of action. . 
She to her tackle fell, . . 
And on the knight let fall a pe! 12 5 
Of blows ſo fierce, and preſs d ſo home, 
That he retir d. Hudibrat, p. i. 
Being at work without catching any thing, he reſolved to 
take up his fackle and be gone. L"Eftrange's Fables, 
3. [Tacckel, a rope, Dutch. ] The ropes of a ſhip. . 
After at ſea a tall ſhip did appear, 


Made all of Heben and white ivory, RY 
3 ſails = gold, 3 the tackle were, | __ 
111d was the wind, calm ſeem'd the ſea to be. Spenſer, 
At the helm | "yy : 
A A ſeeming mermaid ſteers; the filken tackles | 
Swell with the touches of thoſe flower-ſoft ans 
That yarely frame the office. Sbaleſpeure. 
Thou haſt a grim appearance, and thy face A 
Bears a command in't; though thy tackle's torn, — 
Thou ſhew'ſt a noble veſſel. Shakeſpeare's Coriolatus. 
2 A ſtately ſhip 1 N 
With all her bravery on, and tackletrim, | 
Sails fill'd, and ſtreamers waving, Les 5 
Courted by all the winds that hold them play. Miltor, 
| — Ere yet the tempeſt roars — 
Stand to your tackle, mates, and ſtretch your oars. Dryd. 
It he drew the figure of a ſhip, there was not a ro 


' among 
the tackle that eſcaped him. Addiſon's Ipectator 
TA'CKLED. adj. { fromtackle.] Made of ropes tack s 
wee e 
"ring thee cords, made like a tackled ſtair 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy (ond 
Muſt be my convoy in the ſecret night, Shakeſpeares 


TA'CKLING. a. /. [from tackle,} 
1. * of the maſt. 
| ey wondered at their ſhips and their tacktlings. Abbot. 
Tackling, as ſails and cordage, muſt be dere n, and d 

up in ſtore. Bacon's Advice to Villiers, 

Red ſheets of lightning o'er the ſeas are ſpread, 

Our tackling yield, and wrecks at laſt ſucceed, Garth, 

2. Inſtruments of action: as, fiſbing tackling, Tire ben tackling. 
I will furniſh him with a rod, if you will furniſh him —_ 


TA'CHYGRAPHY. #. .. [Taxicand y;&$w.} The art or prac- 
tice of quick Wrumg. — 1 


- the reſt of the tackling, and make fim a fiſher; © Walton. 
| | | TACTICAL, 


1 4. To join: this is properly to tack. 


TAI 


TACTICAL. 7 adj. [raxlinic; rarra; tactigue, Fr.] Relating | 


'CTICK. to the art of ranging a battle, ; 
Fer u. f. L raalind. ] The art of ranging men in the 
field of battle. ; | wet 
When Tully had read the ta&icks, he was thinking on the 
bar, which was his field of battle. | ryden. 
TA'CTLLE. adj. ¶tactile, Fr. tactilis, tactum, Lat.] Suſceptible 
tou h. . . ., + 
W iron, ſounds, light, figuration, facile qualities; 
ſome of a more active, ſome of a more paſſive nature. Hale. 
TACTILITY. #./. (from tactile.] Perceptibility by the touch. 
'TA'CTION, 2. /. C tactiox, Fr. tactio, Lat.] The act of touch- 


'DPOLE. u. /. [rav, toad, and pola, @ young one, Saxon. ] 
1 2 Gabel trog or toad, conſiſting only of a body 
a tail; a porwiggle. ; : 

= In broac the Tadpole on my rapier's point. Shakeſp. 
Poor Tom eats the toad and the tadpole. Shakeſpeare. 
The reſult is not a perfect frog but a tadpole, without any 
feet, and having a long tail to ſwim with. Kay. 
A black and round ſubſtance began to dilate, and atter 
awhile the head, the eyes, the tail to be diſcernable, and at 

| laſt become what the ancients called gyrinus, we a porwiggle 
or tadpole. _ _. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ui. 

TA Ex, the poetical contraction of aten. | 
TAFFETA. 2./. [taffetas, Fr. taffetar, Spaniſh.) A thin ſilk. 

| All hail the richett beauties on the earth! 


Beauties no richer than rich taffeta. Shakeſpeare. 
Never will I ron aa ſpeeches dong d . | 
afata phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, N 5 

Tha pid h perboles. Sbaleſp. Love's Labour Loft. | 


Some think that a conſiderable diverſity of colours argues 
an equal diverſity of nature, but I am not ot their mind for 
not to mention the changeable zaffety, whole colours the phi- 
loſophers call not real, but apparent. Boyle on Colours. 
Tas. #./. [tag, Iſlandiſn, the point of a lance,] 
1. A point of metal put to the end of a ſtring, 
2> Any thing paltry and mean. 
= Tf. ta 
the fault of ſome, not of the law. _ 
>> ER | wo _ _ * | 
Before the fag return, whole rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters. _ Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


The tag - rag people did not clap him and hits him. Shak. | 


He invited fag, rag, and bob-tail, to the wedding. L'Eftr. 


of another colour. 
They feed on tag worms and lu 


gges. „ | Carew. 


are other worms; as the marſh and tagtail. Walton, | 1 
9 i WES Could from her taintleſs body flow. | 
| TAINTURE. 2. .. [tinfura, Lat. teinture, French. ] Taint; 


To TAG. v. a. (from the noun.J 
1. To fit any thing 35 an end as, to tag a lace, 
To append one thing to another. 
Re tl His i hoſt _ ORE 
Tags every ſenſe with ſome ning work, | | 
Such as my king, my prince, at lea 
"Tis tagg'd with rhyme, like Berecynthian Atys, 


The mid-part chimes with art, which never flat is. Dryd. 


3. The word is here improperly uſted, | 
| Compell'd by you to fag in rhimes Nog. 
Te common flanders of the times. _ Savift, 
Reſiſtance, and the ſucceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover, 
the whig 9 78 
TIL. . /. bert „daxon. _ 288 va 
1. That which terminates the animal behind; the continua- 
tion of the vertebræ of the back hanging looſe behind. 
DODtft have I ſeen a hot o'er-weening cu, 
Run back and bite, becauſe he was withheld, 
Who, having ſuffer'd with the bear's fell paw, 
Hath clapt his tai betwixt his legs and cry d. 
This ſees the cub, and does himſelf oppoſe, 
And men and boats his active fail confounds. 
he lion will not kick, but will ſtrike ſuch a ſtroke with 
his tail, that will break the back of his encounterer. More. 
\  Rouz'd by the laſh of his own ſtubborn zazl, 
Our lion now will foreign foes aſſail. en. 
The tail fin is half a foot high, but underneath level with 
-  _ | | EF . 
0 E Ower art. . 0 3 ; 3 : 
y The Lord ſhall make thee the head, and not the tail; and 
thou ſhalt be above, and not beneath. Deut. xxviii. 13. 
3. Any thing hanging long; a cat-kin. 


Shakeſp. 


Duretus writes a great praiſe of the diſtilled water of thoſe | 


tail that hang upon willow trees. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
4. The hinder part of any thing. 955 


With the helm, they turn and ſteer the tail. Butler. 


5 Jo turn Tait. To fly; to run away. 
Would ſhe turn tail to the heron, and ff 
way; but all was to return in a higher pitch. 
70 TAIL, v. u. To pull by the tail. 
5 The conquering foe they ſoon aſſail'd, 
Firſt Trulla ftav'd and Cerdon tail, Hu. 
TA'1LED. adj. [from tail.) Furniſhed with a tail. | 
= Snouted and failed like a boar, footed like a goat, Grew. 
TAILLAGE. u. f. [tailler, French; ] 


53 


Taillage originally ſignifies a piece cut out of the whole; 


and, metaphorically, a ſhare of a man's ſubſtance paid b 
way of tribute. In law, it ſignifies a roll or tax. 
TAILLE. 3. J. FR | | _ 
Taille, the fee which is oppoſite to fee-ſimple, becauſe it is 

ſo minced or pared, that it is not in his free power to be dil- 
poſed of who owns it; but is, by the firſt giver, cut or di- 


vided from all other, and tied to the iſſue of the donee. This 


limitation, or taille, is either general or ſpecial. Taille ge- 
neral is that whereby lands or tenements are limited to a 
man, and to the heirs of his body begotten ; and the reaſon 


of this term is, becauſe how many ſoever women the tenant, 


| holding by this title, ſhall take to his wives, one after an- 
other, in lawful matrimony, his iſſue by them all have a poſ- 
ſibility to inherit one after the other. Taille ſpecial is that 
5 he was bt lands or tenements be limited unto a man and his 
wife, and the heirs of their two bodies begotten, Coabel. 
Tai'LOR. 2. /. [tailleur, from tailler, F rench, to cut.] One 
whoſe buſineſs is to make cloaths. _ 1 
I'll entertain a ſcore or two of tailors, ; 
To ſtudy faſhions to adorn my body. Shak. Rich. III. 
Here's av Engliſh tailor come for ſtealing out of a French 
hole: come tailor, you may roaſt your gooſe. Shakeſpeare. 
The knight came to the tailor 
gown. | Camden. 
The world is come now to that paſs, that the failor and 
ſhoemaker may cut out what religion they pleaſe. Hoavel. 


They value themſclves for this outſide faſhionableneſs ot 


the tailor's making. Locke on Education. 
It was prettily {aid by —_— that friendſhip ſhould not 


be unript, but unſtitcht, though hat in the phraſe of a 
per” e Collier. 
In Convent-Garden did a tailor dwell, 225 
That ſure a place deſery'd in his own hell. King. 
To Teng, V. 4. ¶teinare, n 
2 imbue or im ate with any thing. 
e * ſpanie Kruck 
tiff by the tainted gale, with open nc | 
ons Pry upon 4 Ny” Thomſon. 
2, To ſtain; to ſully. ; 
We come not by the way of accuſation _ | 
To taint that honour every good tongue bleſſes. Shakeſp. 


| 4; To corrupt, 


| outweigh a grain. 


4. A ſpot; a ſoil; a blemiſh. 


and rag be admitted, learned and unlearned, it is RE 
__ MWingijte.| 


| 7 A'GTAIL. u. ſ. [tag and tail. A worm which has the tail | | 


my lord. Dryden. 
nations to drink. 


rpetually tag together. Swwift's Miſcell. 


12. To ſeize what is not given. 
Waller. 


*: Dryden. 


Grew. | 


fly quite out another | 
Sidney. 


Hudibras, b. i. 


| with certainty; but will tate it well that I ſhould 


Cowvel. 


s to take meaſure of his | 


TAE 


Sirens taint 


The minds of all men, 

With their attractions. 
They the truth 

With ſuperſtitions and traditions taint. 

Thole pure immortal elements 
Eject him tainted now, and purge him off 
As adiſtemper, 
3. To infect. 


whom 2 can acquaint 
Chapman's Oe, b. xii. 


Milton. 


of oy wie lungs. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

Salts in fumes contract the veſicles, and perhaps the taint- 

ed air may affect the lungs by its heat. Arbuthnot on Air. 
With wholeſome herbage mixt, the diretul bane 

Of vegetable venom taints the plain. Pope. 


A ſweet · bread you found it tainted or fly-blown. Swift. 
The yellow tinging plague 

Internal viſion taints, Thomſon's Spring. 

5. A corrupt contraction of attaint. 

To TAINT. wv.n. To be infected; to be touched. 

___ Till Birnam wood remove to Dunſinane 

I cannot taint with fear. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

TIN Tr. u. /. [teinte, French, from the verb.] „ 

1. A tincture; a ſtain. | ä 

2. An inſect. ; | FER | | 
There is found in the Summer a ſpider called a taint, of a 

red colour, and ſo little that ten ot the largeſt will hardly 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

As killing as the canker to the rote, | 

Or taint worm to the weaning herds that graze, Milton. 

3. Infection. | 


from the taint of ſervants than abroad. Locke on Education. 
But is no rank, no ſtation, no degree, | 
From this contagious taint of ſorrow tice, Prior. 
1 Her eence bee 
Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, 
That monſters it; or your forevouch'd affection 
Fall'n into taint, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
| Now I Lg 
Unſpeak mine own detraction; here abjure 5 
. The fats and blames I laid upon myſelt. Shakeſpeare. 
My hellhounds ſhall lick up the draff and filth, _ 
Which man's polluting ſin with taint hath ſhed 
On what was pure. | Milton. 
TAINTLESS. adj. [from taint.] Free from infection. 
No humours groſs, or frowzy ſteams, 0 


tinge; defilement. 5 
See here the tainture of thy neſt, 
And look thyſelf be faultleſs. 

To TAKE. v. 4. preterite /ook, part. 
took ; taka, Iſlandiſh; ey tek, I take; ey took, I took. ] 

1. To receive what is offered. | | 

Then took I the cup at the Lord's hand, and made all the 

| | | Jer. xxv. 17. 

They refuſe to tale the cup at thine hand to 


Shakeſpeare. 


he thou advis'd, thy black deſign torlake ; 
+. Death, or this council, from Lucippus take. 
An honeſt man may tale a knave's advice, 


In fetters one the barking porter ty'd, | 


And fook him trembling from his fovereign's ſide, Dryd. | 


3. To receive. | we 
No man ſhall tate the nether or upper millſtone to pledge. 


4. To receive with good or ill will. 
For, what we know muſt be,, 
Why ſhould we, in our peeviſh oppoſition, 
Take it to heart. Shakeſpeare's F 
I will frown as they paſs by, and let them take it as they 
_ | Sbateſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
La you! if you ſpeak ill of the 
beate. | | 
Damaſco, without any more ado, yielded unto the Turk 
which the baſſa zook in to good part, that he would not tuft 
his ſoldiers to enter it. nolles's Hiftory of the Turks, 


mocked, | 2 Mac. vii. 39. 
The queen hearing of a declination of monarchy, took it 
ſo ill as ſhe would never after hear of the other's ſuit, Bacon. 
A following hath ever been a thing civil, and well taken 
in monarchies, ſo it be without too much popularity. Bacon. 
The diminution of the power of the nobility they took 
very heavily, bs Clarendon, 
I hope you will not expect from me things demonttrated 
offer at a 
new thing, | | | 1 
If L have been a little pilfering, I tate it bitterly of thee to 
tell me of it. | 2 Dryden. 
The ſole advice I could give him in conſcience, would be 
that which he would zake ill, and not follow. Savift. 
5. To lay hold on; to catch by ſurprize or artifice. - 
Who will believe a man that hath no houſe, and lodgeth 
whereſoever the night taketh him? Ecclus. xxxvi. 26. 
They ſilenced thoſe who oppoſed them, by traducing them 
abroad, or taking advantage againſt them in the houte, Clar. 
Men in their loote unguarded hours they take, 

Not that themſelves are wile, but others weak. 
6. To ſnatch; to ſeize. | | 
I am contented to dwell on the Divine Providence, and 


7. To make Priſoner, 
| Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow, 


| King Lear hath loſt, he and his daughter ta'en. Shak. 
This man was taken of the Jews, and ſhould have been 
killed. Aels, xxil. 27. 
They entering with wonderful celerity on every fide, flew 


and fook three hundred Janizaries. Klxͤxnolles. 
$. To captivate with pleaſure; to * ai to engage. 
More than hiſtory can pattern, though devis'd 
And play'd to take enters. Skakeſpeare. 
| on 
To hear the ſtory of your life, which muſt 3 
Tale the ear ſtrangely. : Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Let her not tale thee with her eyelids. 


row. vi. 25. 
taken by Perkin's amiable bbs. 
viour, he entertained him as became the perſon of Richard 
Duke of York. acon's Henry VII. 
Their ſong was partial, but the harmon | 
Suſpended hell, and took with raviſhment | 
The thronging audience. Milton. 
IfI renounce virtue, though naked, then I do it yet more 
when ſhe is thus beautified on purpoſe to allure the eye, and 
take the heart, 
This beauty ſhines through ſome mens actions, ſets off all 
n_ they do, and tales all they come near. 


Yet 7 
1 


Locke, 
leombrotus was 16 taken with this proſpeR, that he had 
no patience, | e Vale. 


| Sxift's Miſcell. 


drink. Jer. 
| Waller. 


But ideots only may be cozen'd twice. Dryden. 
Madam, were I as you, I'd take her counſel. Phillips. 
Diſtreſs'd myſelf, like you, contin'd I live, | 
And therefore can compaſſion take and give. 


Dryden. 


| Milton. | 
Nothing taints ſound lungs ſooner than inſpiring the breath 


A father that breeds his ſon at home, can keep him better | 


paſſ. talen, lometimes 


Deut. xxiv. 6.| 
amlet. | 


devil, how he takes it at | 
Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. | 


The king being in a rage, too it grievoutly that he was 


Graunt, | 


Pepe. 


take up any occaſion to lead me io its contemplatict, Hale. | 


Where we may take him, and diſgrace him for it. Shak. | 


Decay of Piety. | 


9. To ſurprize; to catch. h 
Wite men are overborn when taken at a diſadivan:, 
ge 


Collier Cu, | 


10, T. o entrap; to catch in a ſnare, 
Take us the foxes, that ſpoil the vines, 


11. To underſtand in any particular ſenſe or m Cant, ii, 1; [0 
The words are more properly tab, anner. ; 
_ the heavens, 1 8 8 len for the air ke 
ou take me right, Eupolis; fo * Aleigb. 
an * war. 4 e there hg f oi 
take it, and iron braſs, called wh: 1 9 ar, 
W tin to help the lultre. . e brals, hath los 
y, now you take me; theſe i | Qcun, 
That grace love's days, and crown his —— | 
Thele are the motions I would ſee, 8 * 5 
Give them one ſimple idea, and ſee that the 1.7 abn. 
and perfectly comprehend it. e OY ate u righs, 
Charity taten in its largeſt extent, is nothi ff Lack, of 
ſincere love of God and our neighbour. ug elle but tle Fr 
12. Tea. 3 Wa 
ake no uſury of him or increaſe. "0 
13. To get; to have; to appropriate. Lev. xu. 3, 
And the King ot Sodom ſaid unto Abram, G. U 
perſons, and take the goods o thyſelf. 2 et th 
14. E uſe; e | *. H. al. 
This man always takes time, and ; 
before he paſſes bis judgment. 5 Arb things maturch 5 
15. To blaſt; to infect. = Maui. 1 
= Strike her young bones, 3 
You taking airs with lameneſs. Fs Shak G 
16, To judge in favour of, Valaſpcan 1b. 
* * he 3 ye could no diſtinction make 
Where lay the advantage, or what tide 8 
17. To —— thing ba trom e raps ret Dryie, 5 
DD I ought to have a care | ou 
To keep my wounds from taking air. Hudibrar, 4 f . 
| 18. To get; to procure. ö li 
||  Stziking ſtones they took fire out of them. 2 Max: ; no 
19. Lo turn to; to practiſe, | 3 hes. wi 
It any of the family be diſtreſſed, order is taken for th | 
relief: any be ſubject to vice, or take ill cout les, they = th 
reproved. ns Bacon * 37. 
20. To cloſe in with; to comply with. n ws Alla. N | 
Old as Lam, Iakethee at thy word, ne 
And will to-morrow thank thee with my ſword. Dr w. 
She to her country's ute relign'd your ſword, FN we 
And you, kind lover, took her at her word. Dry 
I take thee at thy word. Rowwe's Ambitious Stopmath ny LY 
85 e _ one 1 is ſuch, that we have power * a 
take it up or lay it by, there we are at liberty, _ 8. 
21. To form ; is tix: 5 | te Locks ; 
Reſolutions ?atezupon full debate, were ſeldom proſecuted {co 
with equal] reſolution. 3 „ rade 
22. To catch in the hand; to ſcize „ N 
He put forth a hand, and ook me by a lock of my head, 9. 
5 . 2 Exel. vii. z. | 
I took not arms till urg'd by ſelf defence. D by 
23. To admit; to ſuffer, Re - ers 5 
Vet thy moiſt clay is pliant to command; 4 
Now take the mould; now bend thy mind to fee! ; 
be firſt ſharp motions of the forming wheel, Dridn, 7 
24. To perform any action. | 
Peradventure we ſhall prevail againſt him, and tate ou | : 
revenge on him. „„ | Jer. xx. 10. (0. ] 
Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark, and oat hold oft . 
for the oxen ſhook it, 2 Sam. vi. b. ] 
Taking my leave of them, I went into Macedonia, 2 (ir, ; 
Before I proceed, I would be glad to _ ſome breath. 1 
hs N | acon's Holy War, | 
His wind he never took whilſt the cup was at 2 | 
but juſtly obſerved the rule of — ee breath. 
N | : akewe on Provident, 
Then call 'dhis brothers, : 0 
And her to whom his nuptial vows were bound beh 
A long ſigh he drew, BENS | 
And his voice failing, 90k his laſt adieu. Dryden's Fab, (1. 1 
Re The Sabine Clauſus came, | [ 
And from afar, at Dryops took his aim. Drydea's Ei. ſom 
Her lovers names in order to run o'er, thol 
The girl root breath full thirty times and more, Dryden, \ 
Heighten'd revenge he ſhould have 00; p 
He ſhould have burnt his tutor's book. Prur, e 
The huſband's affairs made it neceflary for him to take a 6.7 
voyage to Naples. Aadiſon's Spectaur. 1 
I bool a walk in Lincoln's Inn Garden. Tatler, ble 
The Carthaginian took his ſeat, and Pompey entered with tion 
great dignity in his own perſon. _ Tatts, 61 
I am poſſeſſed of power and credit, can gratify my ta- 
vourites, and take vengeance on my enemies. Sift, 1 
25. To receive into the mind. 8 * J 
When they {aw the boldneſs of Peter and John, they tet 
knowledge of them that they had been with Jeſus, 4 is. A 
It appeared in his face, that he took great contentment in Y 
this our queſtion. „ Fbaam. Et 
Doctor Moore, in his Ethicks, reckons this particular in- vi 
elination, to take a prejudice againſt a man for his looks, they 
among the ſmaller vices in morality, and names ita protops- vi - 
lepſia. N Addiſon's Spettator, N* 86, f þ 
A ſtudent ſhould never ſatisfy himſelf with bare attend- 1 tl 
ance on lectures, unleſs he clearly takes up the ſenſe. Watts, : 8 
26. To go into. , | | . Lg 
When news were brought that the French king beb 6. T 
Conſtance, he poſted to the ſea- coaſt to take ſhip. Candi | 
Tygers and lions are not apt to take the water. ; - 
27. To go along; to follow; to purſue. | LY 6. T 
The joyful ſhort-liv'd news toon ſpread around, 3 1 
Took the ſame train. 3 thei 
Oblerving ſtill the motions of their flight, 6. T. 
What courſe they fool, what happy ſigus they we 
28, To ſwallow; to recejve. : fiber - 
Contider the inſatisfaction of ſeveral bodies, and 0 if kno, 
ge to take in others. : Bacon tr they 
urkeys tate down ſtones, having found in 1 25 1 
of one no leſs than ſeven hundred. Brown's Jug. way 
29. To ſwallow as a medicine. 0 has 3 wit firit 
Tell an ignoramus in place to his face that he ine hi 15 
above all the world, and as fulſome a doſe as you ge 


he ſhall readily tale it down, and admit the comment. 
though he cannot believe the thing. Lal. 
Upon this aſſurance he ook phy ſick. \ the lech 
The glutinous mucilage that is on the outfdes 0 It 
Mortimer 5 H - 


_ waſhed off cauſes them to take. 
30. To chuſe one of more. oe og 
1 * to oy from among the cherubim | 
: choice of flaming warriors. : 4, which 
Either but one man, 55 all men, are kings: 5 
you pleaſe, it diſſolves the bonds of government. 
31. To copy. A too fo brighb 
- _ Ourphcanix queen was pourtray'd too 10 Drj4w- 
Beauty alone could beauty tale ſo right. 
32. To convey; to carry; to tranſport. | 
Carry Sir John Falitaffto the Fleet, bakeſd. Hi IV. 
Tale all his company along with him. $ 7 them inte 
He fat him down in a ſtreet; for no man Aden li, 15 
his houſe to lodging. 4 


33» To falten on z to leize, Wherelo*s 


rticular in- 
r his looks, 
a prolopo- 
tor, Ne 86. 
are attend- 
nſe. Watts, 


. 
' 2 
. Hal. 
d, 


oda. 
hay 


ind of their 


, taketh him he teareth him; and ke foam- | 
. \ Mark, ix. 18. 
eth. 6 but ſuch as is common t 
No temptation hath taker you, but ſuch as - _ 5 
n. | . | 6 
— the froſt and rain have #4 No ER 1 8 
ey warm, then ſcorch, and then they tale, 
K necks from hide to fide they feed; 
Ae length grown ſtrong, their mother-hize toriake, 
And a new colon of flames rey 3 Dryden. 
* ö «a {; . t 4 
No bealt will cat {our grals till the froſt hath za 3 
In burnin ö | 
geld, that the fire may not take the hedges. 
wund the field, Tha * | Mortimer. 
efuſe ; to accept. | SI 
N. nat vo latistation tor the life of a murderer, he ſhall be 
ſurely put to death. umb. xxxv. 31. 
Thou fal. /f = mother's word too far, taid he, 
And halt _ thy boaſted pedigree. 


oul N 
— power over him, will find hum anſwer no- 
thing : we are to fake his word for this. Locke. 

Who will not receive clipped money whilſt he ſees the 
reat receipt of the exchequer admits it, and the bank and 
Idfiniths will tale it of him. = Locke. 

t. . : | 
of 12 l . you to me for a people, and I will be to you a 
; | / Exod, vi. 3. 


Dryden. 


God. 9 
6. To change with reſpect to place. | | 
: " When he departed, he took out two pence, and gave them 
to the holt. FS. 5 Luke, X. JS» 
He put his hand into his boſom ; and when he took it 
out, it was leprous. | 5 Exod. iv. 6. 
It you {lit the artery, thruſt a pipe into it, and caſt a ſtrait 
ligatüre upon that part containing the pipe, the artery will 
not beat below the ligature; yet do but tale it off, and 80 
will beat inmediately- 3 Ray. 
Lovers flung themlelves from the top of the precipice iuto 
the lea; where they were tometimes ta up alive. Addiſon, 
J. To ſeparate. | 10 | 
nearer to the end of the inexhaultible itock of number, 
where fill there remains as much to be added as i? none 


were talen out, . Locke. 
The living fabrick now in pieces tale, | 
oOfevery part due obſervation make | | 1 
All which ſuch art diſcovers, _ Blackmore. 


3. To admit. 
{c 


.. 


Let not a widow be taker into the number under three- | 


ore. | | 1 Tim. v. 9. 
Though ſo much of heav'n appears in my make, 
The foulcit impreſſions J ealily ae. | 

rſue; to go in. . 
i 5 5 He alone, 5 
To find where Adam ſhelter'd, to his way. Milton. 
To the port {he takes her way, 


And ſtands upon the margin of the ſea. Dryden. 
- Give me leave to ſeize my deſtin'd prey, 3 
And let Eternal Juſtice take the way. -.-. Dryden, | 
it was her fortune once to fate her way : 
Along the tandy margin of the tea. Dryden. 


$o. To receive any temper or dilpolition of mind 
They hall not take ſhame, E Mic. ii. 6. 
Thou halt ſcourged me, and haſt taker pity on me. 70. 


They take delight in approaching to God. /. Iviti. 2. 2 


Take a good heart, O Jeruſalem. Par. iv. 30. 
Men die in deſire of ſoine things which they take to heart, 
Few are fo wicked as to take delight EY 
In crimes unprofitable. e Deer. 
bieten. if kept out of ill company, will 2 1 ug 
have themſelves prettily, perceiving themlielves elteemed. 
_ 10 MOR 5 F = Locke on Education. 
41. To endure; to bear. 3 

1 can be as quiet as any body with thoſe that are quarrel- 
ſome, and be as troubleſome as auother when I meet with 
thoſe that will zake it. = L Efirange. 
Won't you then take a jelt ? — _ SpeHator, Ne 422 
He met with ſuch a reception as thoſe only delerve who 
we content to take it. Swift's Mijcellames. 
6. Lo draw; to derive. 8 


The firm belief of a future judgment, is the moſt forci- 


ble motive to à good life; becauſe taker from chis contidera- 
tion of the molt laiting happineſs and miſery. Tillotſon. 
$3. To lea); to jump over. EIS | CD; 
That hand which had the ſtrength, ev'n at your door, 


* 


. To aſſume. 


Jo cudgel you, and make you take the hatch. Shakeſp. 


Fit you to the cuſtom, | 
And tate t' ye as your predeceſſors have, 
xour honour with your form. oy 
| take liberty to ſay, that theſe propolitions are ſo tar from 
ung an univerial aſſent, that to a great part of mankind 

they are not known. 3 = | Locke. 

45. Lo allow; to admit. | 

& the ſchools, to and for any thing till you have an idea 

of it. > | Locke. 

Chemiſts take, in our preſent controverſy, ſomething tor 


5. 10 carry out for uſe. | = ; 
He comn:anded them that they -ſhould tale nothing for 
| MAP journey, fave 2 ſtaff. Mark, vi. 8. 
+ 19 luppolc 3 to receive in thought; to entertain in opinion. 
: This I take it wide : 

Is the main motive of our preparations. =Chakc/peare. 
IM lpirits that are in all tangible bodies are ſcarce 
wn. 
ties are the moſt active of bodies. Bacon 's Nat. Hie 
IM farmer took himſelf to have delerved as muck as any 

an, in contributing mere, and appearing ſooner, in their 

approach towards rebellion, Clarendon. 
> 4 man unfortunate in marriage? Still it is becaute he 
was deceived 


Ves nothing but vice in a dlilguiſe. South, 


*mMitation of nature which has no reſemblance of it. Dry 4. 
v0 bott his treſſes, fill'd with trickling pearl, 
du d douht his ſex, and take him for a girl. Tate. 
ee is taker for fo much of infinite duration, as is mea- 
out by the great bodies of the univerle. Locke. 
this ty who would advance in knowledge, ſhould Jay down 
8 a fundamental rule, not to take words for ings. 
| ; ocke. 
he will take a 8 which amounts to no more 
intel em Bo is pleaſed with the doing of whe he 
deaches ſo 3 s for an innate moral principle, es 8 


me tories will take yo 9s Ea” 
late you 3 take you for a whig, ſome . 


Gl, {ate it, the two principal branches of preaching are, 


of ſtubble, take care to plow the land up 


demand of him how begetting a child gives | 


A multitude, how great ſoever, brings not a man any. | 
57. To have recourlie to. 


A iparrow 760k a buſh juſt as an eagle made a 170 at an 


I 58. Jo produce; or ſuffer to be produced. | 


59. To catch in the mind. 


61. To engage in; to be active in. 


Bacon. 


| 64. To catch cagerly. 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus. | 


Tate notany term, howſoever authorized by the language | 


granted, which they ought to prove. Boyle. 
g. 19receive with tondneſs. 5 ; 
I !ov'd you (till, and took your weak excules, 
%% you into my bolom. _ Dryden. | 


Sometimes they take them for vacuum, whereas | | 


; and ſo ſooł that for virtue and affection which | 


ur depraved appetites c2uſe us often to take that for |. 


TAK 


49. To direct. Ns 


Where injur'd Niſus takes his airy courſe, 
Hence trembling Scylla flies and ſhuns his toe, Dryden. 
59. To leparate for one's lelt from any quantity; to remove. 
tor one's ſelf trom any place. 

I will tate of them tor prieſts: | La. Ixvi. 21. 
Hath God ailayed to take a nation from the midit of an- 
other. Deut. iv. 34. 
I might have taten her to me to wife. Gen. xii. 19. 
Enoch walked with God, and he was not, for God took 
im. Gen. v. 24. 


The Lord took of the ſpirit that was upon him, and gave | 


it unto the ſeventy elders, 

Four heifers trom his female {tore he fo. 
51. Not to leave; not to omit. | : 
The ditcourle here is about ideas, which he ſays are real 
things, and we fee in God: in taking this along with ne, 
to make it prove any thing to his purpole, the argument mult 
ſtand thus. Lorke. 
Young gentlemen ought not only to zake along with them 
a clear idea of the antiquitics on medals and figures, but 
likewiſe to exerciſe their arithmetick in reducing the ſums of 
money to thole of their own country, Arbulbnot on Coins, 

52. To receive payments. | | 
Never a wife leads a better life than ſhe does; do what 
ſhe will, Lale all, pay all. | SPakejpeare, 

53. To obtain by menturation. ; 
The knight coming to the taylor's to take meaſure of his 
gown, perceiveth the like gown cloth lying there. Camden. 
With a two foot rule in his hand mealuring my walls, he 
took the dimenſions of the room. St. 
54. To withdraw. | : 


Dryden, 


. Honeycomb, on the verge of threeſcore, tot me aſide,, 


and aſked me whether I would adviſe him to marry ? Spect. 


55. To ſeize with a trantitory impulle ; to affect ſo as notto | 
loft | | 


alt. 5 
Tiberius, noted for his niggardly temper, only gave his 
attendants their diet; but once he was taken with a fit of 
generouty, and divided them into three claſſes. Arbuthnot. 
56. To comprite; to comprehend. TRY. 


ſchemes about the concerns of this world, Atterbury. 

Had thote who would perſuade us that there are innate 
principles, not taten them together in groſs, but conſidered 
ſeparately the parts, chey would not have been to forward to 
believe they were innate, Ft | 


hare. | GE x | I. Eftrange. 
The cat preſently takes a tree, and ſees the poor tox torn 
to pieces. _ [L Eftranee. 


No pu:poles whatſoever which are meant for the good of 
that land will proſper, or late good ettect. Ipenſer. 


Thele do beſt who rale material hints to be judged by 
hiſtory, . e 

60. To hire; to rent. 3 ” CRE 

If three ladies, like a luckleſs play, 

ales the whole houte upon the poet's day. 


Quettion your royal thoughts, make the caſe yours ; 

Be now the father, and propoſe a tonz a 
Behold yourſelf ſo by a fon diſdain'd; 
And then imagine me taking your part, 


In itreams, my boy, and rivers, tale thy chance, 
There ſwims, ſaid he, thy whole inheritance. Addiſon. 
Now take your turn; and, as a brother ſhould, 
Attend your brother to the Stygian flood. Dryden's A. 

63. To admit in copulation, 2 555 
Five hundred aſſes yearly took the horſe, 

Producing mules of greater ſpeed and force. 


Dances took the word; who grudg'd, long ſince, 
The riſing glories of the Daunian prince. Dryden. 
65. To uſe as an oath or expreſſion. 5 

Thou ſhalt not tate the name of the Lord in vain. Exod. 
66. To ſeize as a diſeaſe. c | 


They that come abroad after theſe ſhowers are commonly |. 


- taken with ticknels. 3 ! 
I am taken on the ſudden with a ſwimming in my head. 
| _ Dryden. 


67. To TAKE away. To deprive of. : : 
It any take away from the book of this prophecy, God 
ſhall tale azvay his part out of the book of lite. Rew. xx. 


The bill for taking atvay the votes of hiſhops was called 


a bill tor taking away all temporal juriſdiction. Clarendon. 


Many di{perſed objects breed confuſion, and tate away | | 


from the picture that grave majelty which gives beauty to 


the piece. 5 He | Dryden. 
Vou ſhould be hunted like a beaſt of prey, | 
By your own jaw I take your lite away, . Dryden. 


The fun'ral pomp which to your kings you pay, 
Is all I want, and all you take away. En. 
- One who gives another any thing, has not always a right 


to take it away again. : Locle. 
Not toes nor fortune takes this pow'r away, _ 
And is my Abelard lets kind than they. Pope. | 


68. To TAKE away. To {et aſide; to remove. 8 
If we take away all conſciouſneſs of pleature and pain, it 
will be hard to know wherein to place perſonal 9 , 

7 Locke. 

69. To TAKE care. To be careful; to be ſolicitous for; to 
ſuperintend. | 

I hou ſhalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn. 
Doth God take care tor oxen ? „ Cor. ix. 9. 

70. Jo Tak E care. To be cautious; to be vigilant. 

71. To TAKE courſe. To have recourſe to meaſures. 225 
They meant to abe a courſe to deal with particulars by 

reconcilements, and cared not for any head. Bacon. 

The violence of ſtorming is the courſe which God is forced 

to take for the deſtroying, but cannot, without changing 

the courſe of nature, tor the converting of ſin ners. Hamm. 

72, To TAKE doxwn. To cruſh; io reduce; to ſuppreſs. _ 
Do you think he is now ſo dangerous an enemy as he is 
counted, or that it is ſo hard to tate him dae as ſome ſup- 

pole ? Spenſer on Ireland. 

Take doaun their mettle, keep them lean and bare. 

Oe ; Dryden. 
acqueys were never ſo ſaucy and pragmatical as now, 
| ad de Meble be glad to ſee them taken down. Addiſon. 

73. To TAKE down. To {wallow ; to take by the mouth. 

We cannot take dowwn the lives of living creatures, which 
ſome of the Paracelfians ſay, if they could be taken down, 
would make us pd 8 _ _ for ede Hugh vain 

ior ies putrefied, ſuch as may be eaſily taken. 
tion, to take bodies p , y ly 3 

74. To Tak Efrom. T o derogate; to detract. Hg 

It takes not from you, that you were born with principles 
of generolity z but it adds to you that you have cultivated 


nature. Dryden. | 


Take from. To deprive of. | 
75s þ er will add to their knowledge, but be too apt 


to take from their virtue. ocke. 


the peopl - 
tha i; ves what 1s their duty, and then to WY 


Geaile gods take my breath from me. Shakeſpeare. 


Locke. | 


Locke. | 


Pepe. 


Sandys. | 


We always take the account of a future ſtate into our |. 


And 1n your pow'r ſo ſileneing your fon, Shak. Hen. IV. 
62. To ſutfer; to ſupport. Cs 


Dryden's An. | 


— 


I will ſmitethice, and rake thine head From thee; i ban. 
78. D 0 by wa T wow: cautious; to beware, 

4 ake heed of a milchievous man. #cclefiaſfticus; xi. 24. 

Take beed leſt paſſion n e en 

Milton. 


Sway thy judgment to do ought. _ 
5 ag ans by lerve their parent's int'reſt live: 5 

_ Take beed what doom againit yourſelf vou give. den. 

77: 7 TAKE heed to. Jo 3 IR _ 


Nothing tweeter than to tale heed unto the commaiid- 
ments of the Lord. 
78. To 1AKE zu, To compriſe; to compichend. 5 

Theſe heads are ſutficient for the explication of this whole 

matter; fading i tome additional diſcourſes, which make 

the work more even. Burnett, Theory of the Earth. 

and acquaintance. Addiſen, 

The difute of the tucker has enlarged the neck of a tine 
woman; that at preſent it takes in almoſt half the body. 

8 3 A ediſon, 

Of theſe matters nv ſatisfactory account can be given by 

any mechanfcal hypothelts, without tabing in the juperm- 

tendence of the great Creator, —Derham's Phyfico-Theol, 

79. To Fake in, To admit. & | 


he found in his own heart, made him tale us in. Sidney, 
A great veſlel full being drawn into bottles, and then the 
liquor put again into the vetlel, will not fill the veſſel again 
ſo full as it was, but that it may take ix more. Bacon, 


but as an uletul inſtrument for his kill in the Spaniſh. Wotton, 

Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, | 

I have a foul, that, like an ample thield, INT 

Can take in all; and verge enough for more: Dryden, 

„ideas 2 5 | 

There is the ſame irregularity in my plantations : I zake 

in non that do not naturally rejoice in the ſoil. Speclator. 
80. To TAKE in. To win. | 


ordnance, to take ix the other cities of Tunis. 
Should a preat beauty reſolve to tale me in with the artil- 
lery of her eyes, it would be as vain as for a thief to {et 
upon a new robbed paſſenger. IE II 
Open places are ealily taken in, and towns not {trongly 

81. To TAKE in. To receive. 
to take in Paul, % „ "Mb; xx, 23.. 
I' hat which men fade in by education is next to that which 
is natural. : | 


not taken in by 


ledge before he is hurried off the ſtage. Addiſon's Spefator. 
Let him fake in the jnſtructions you give him in a way 
ſuited to his natural inclination. _ | Vati. 


* 


Some bright genius can take in a long train of propoſitions. 


83. To TAKE oath. To ſwear. | 


The King of Babylon is come to jeruſalemn, and bath 


taken of the king's ſeed, and of him taken an cath. Exel. 
ventions which we think fit to keep ſecret. 
94. To TAKE off. To invalidate; to deltroy ; to remove. 
_ You muit forſake this room and go with uv; 
Your power and your command is taken | 


e The cruel miniſters 
Tool off her life. 
If the heads of the tribes can be taker off, and the miſled 
multitude return to their obedience, ſuch an extent of merey 
is honourable, | Bacon's Advice lo Villiers. 
Sena loſeth its windineſs by decocting; and ſubtile or 


and advancing them, rather than enrage them by violence. 
| | Bacon. 


we are to look to the cauſe whence it cometh. Bp. Sanderſ. 
The promiſes, the terrors, or the authority of the com- 
mander, mutt be the topick whence that argument is 


drawn; and all the force of theſe is taken off by this doctrine. 


5 . | | ; Hammond. 
It will not be unwelcome to theſe worthics, who endea- 


vour the advancement of learning, as being likely ro find 


a clear progreſſion when ſo many untruths are taten of. 
| | | Brown. 


It the mark, by hindering its exportation, makes it Jets 
valuable, the melting pot can eajily take it . Locle. 
A man's underſtanding failing hi, would take off that 
prelumpiion moſt men have of themſelves. Locke. 
It ſhews virtue in the faireſt light, and zZakes off from the 
deformity of vice. | Addiſon. 
When we would take & from the reputation of an action, 
we aſcribe it to vain glory. Addiſon. 
This takes off trom the elegance of our tongue, but ex- 
reſſes our ideas in the readieſt manner. Addiſon. 


from the price of ale. Swift's Miſcell. 
How many lives have been loſt in hot blood, and how 
many likely to be taken off in cold. Blount to Pope, 
Favourable names are put upon ill ideas, to ws the 
odium, Fe | atts. 
85. To TakE off. Towith-hold; to withdraw. 


great courteſy took us of, and condelcended to aſk us queſ- 


tions. ” Bacen. 
Your preſent diſtemper is not ſo troubleſome, as to take 
you 4 from all ſatisfaction. Wake. 


There 1s nothing more reſty and ungovernable than our 
thoughts : they will not be directed what objects to purſue, 
nor be taken ¶ from thoſe they have once fixed on; but run 
away with a man in purſuit of thoſe ideas they have in view, 
let him do what he can. Locke. 

Keep foreign ideas from taking cf our mind from its pre- 

| ſent purſuit. | | Lecke. 
86. To TAKE of. To ſwallow. | 

Were the pleafure of drinking accompanied, the moment 
a man fakes off his glaſs, with that ſick ſtomach which, in 
ſome men, follows not many hours after, nobody would 
ever let wine touch his lips, 3 Locke. 

87. To TAKE of To purchaſe, 
Corn, in plenty, the labourer will have at his own rate, 


Ecaefiafticus, xxiil. 27 


This love of our country takes in our families, friends, 


An opinion brought into his head by courſe, becauſe he 
heard himſelf called a father, rather than any kindneſs that 


Porter was taken in not only as a bed-chamber ſervant, 


The tight and touch take in from the ſame object different 
| Locke. 


He ſeat Alan-aga with the Janizaries, and pieces of great | 
Knollen. 


fortified make but a weak relittance, Felton on the Claſſicks, 


We went before, and failed unto Aſſos, there intending. | 


As no acid is in an animal body, but muſt be talen in w = 


vitble qualities, that it ſuffers to lee no one without taking _ 
f | Locke, 
It is not in the power of the moſt ee underſtanding 
7 


5 Watts. 


We take all oath of ſecrecy, for the concealing of thoſe in- 
Bacon, x 


And Caſſio rules in Cyprus. Shake peare's Ottello. 
Shaleſpeare. by 


windy {pirits aretaken off by incenſion or evaporation. Bacon. 
To ſtop ſchiſms, take off the principal authors by winning 


What taketh off the objeQtion is, that in judging ſcandal 


This tales not aſf the force of ourformerevidence. Stilling fl; 


The juttices decreed, to take off a halfpenny in a quart 


He perceiving that we were willing to ſay ſomewhat, in 


elſe he'll not take it off the I's hands for wages, 2 f 
he 


The Spaniards having no commodities that we will tak? 
off, above the value oi one hundred thoutand pounds per 
anni mmol pay us. . Locke. 

f foot for tranſporting our beſt wheaten 


here 18 a project on for t | ] 
ſtraw to Dunkable, and obliging us to take cf yearly ſoma- 


ny ten of ry, hats. Swifts Miſcell. 
88. To LAKE off, To copy. | ; 
Tale of uch models in wood. Addiſon. 


89. To Lake of. To find place for. | HER 
ze multiplying of nobility brings a ſtate to neceſſity; 
and, in like manner, when more are bred ſcholars than pre- 
ferments/tan tat off. Bacon's Efjays. 
go. To TAKE F. 10 remove. Bt! 5 
When Moles went in, he tool the vail of until he came 


out. | Exod. xxxiv. 34. 
It any would reign and take up all the time, let him take 
them oF and bring others on. Bacon. 


He has talen you of, by a peculiar inſtance of his mercy, 
from the vanities and temptations ot the world, Wake. 
91. To FAKE order with, To check; to take courle with. 

Though he would have turned his teeth upon Spain, yet 
he was taker order with betore it came to that. Bacon. 
92. To TAK H vat, To remove from within any place. 
| Gricts are green; OR 
And all thy friends which thou muſt make thy friends 
| Have but their {tings and teeth newly {a'en out. Shakeſp. | 

« To TAKE part. o ſhare. | 
25 Tale gange rejoicing for the victory over the WG , 
5 | 00e. 
94. To TAKE place. To prevail; to have effect. a 
Where arms take place, all other pleas are vain; 
Love taught me torce, and force ſhall love maintain. 


The debt a man owes his father takes place, and gives the 
father a right to inherit. „ Locke. 
95. To TAKE H. To borrow upon credit or intereſt. 

The ſinooth pates now wear nothing but ga ſhoes ; and 
it a man is through with them in honelt taking vp, they 
{tand upon ſecurity. 8 Shakeſpeare. 
eat and hve. 


We take up corn ; 
 Nehemaahb, v. 2. 


When Winter ſhuts the ſeas, ſne to the merchant goes, 
Rich cryſtals of the rock ſhe takes up there, 2 

Huge agate vaſes, and old china ware. Dryden's Jilv. 

I have anticipated already, and taker up from Boccace be- | 1 
fore I come to rang | Diyden s Fables. | 
Men, for want of due payment, are forced to take up the | 

neceſlaries of life at almoſt double value. Sc. 
96. To be ready for; to engage with, 1 
e His diviſions 
Are, one power againſt the French, : 
And one àgainſt Glendower ; perforce, a third 
Mutt take wp us. 15 Shakeſpeare's 
97. To TAKE wp. To apply to the ute of. 
We took up arms not to revenge ourſelves, 


for them, that we may 


Henry IV. 


Bghut free the commonwealth, 
98. To TAKE up. To begin. > | 
| T hey ſirall take wp a lamentation for me. Ezek. xxv. 17. 
Princes friendſhip, which they take * upon the accounts 
of judgment and merit, they molt times lay down out of hu- 
mour. N South's Sermons. | 
99. To TaK T wp. To faſten with a ligature paſſed under. | 
A large veſlel opened by incition muſt be taker up before 


Addiſon. | 


you proceed, ID oy Sharp. 
100. To TAKE up. To engroſs; to engage. EE 
5 Take my eſteem N 5 
It from my heart you atk, or hope for more. 
I grieve the place is taten up before. Dryden. 


I intended to have lett the ſtage, to which my genius ne- 
ver much inclined me, tor a work which would have taken 
ub my life in the performance. | Dryden's Juv. 
Over-much anxiety in worldly things takes up the mind, 
hardly admitting ſo much as a thought of heaven. Duppa. 
Io underſtand fully his particular calling in the common - 
wealth, and religions which is his calling, as he 1s a man, 
fakes wp his whole time. 8 e 
Every one knows that mines alone furniſh theſe: but | 
withal, countries ſtored with mines are poor; the digging 
aud refining of theſe metals taking up the labour, and walt- 
ing the number of the people. | 
Ve were ſo confident of jucceſs, that moſt of my fellow- 
ſoldiers were taken up with the fame imaginations. Adtſo.. 
The following letter is from an artilt, now taten up with 


this invention. ; Ea Addiſon. 
There is fo much time taten up in the e that be- 
fore they enter on their ſubject the dialogue is half ended. 


| | Addifon on Ancient Medals. 
The affairs of religion and war foot aß Conttantine o 
much, that he had not time to think of trade. Arbuthnot. 
When the compaſs of twelve books is taken uþ in theſe, 
the reader will wonder by what methods our author could 
prevent being tedious. Pope's Efjay on Homer. 
101. To TAKE up. To have final recourle to. 
Alrnobius aflerts, that men of the fineſt parts and learning, | 
rhctoricians, lawyers, phylicians, deſpiling the ſentiments 
they had been once fond of, 40 ub their reit in the Chriſtian 
religion. Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 
102. To TAKE up. To ſeize; to catch; to arreſt. 
Though the theriff have this authority to take vp all ſuch 
ſtragglers, and impriton them; yet ſhall he not work that 
terror in their hearts that a marſhal will, whom they know 


to have power of life and death, Spenſer. 
I was taken up for laying them down. Shakeſpeare. 
You have taken up, a 


Under the counterfeited zeal ot God, 5 
The ſubjects of his ſubſtitute, and here upſwarm'd them. 
6 Shakeſpeare. 
103. To TAKE up. To admit. 
The ancients took up experiments upon credit, and did 
build great matters upon them. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
104. To TAKE Ab. To anſwer by reproving ; to reprimand, 
One of his relations 7% kl him wþ roundly, for ſtooping ſo 
much below the dignity of his profeſſion. L' Eftrange. 
105. To TAKE uþ. To begin where the former left off. 
Ihe plot is purely fiction; for I take it up where the hiſ- 
tory has laid it down. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
Soon as the 22 ſhades prevail, | 

The moon takes up the wond'rous tale, | 

And nightly to the liſt'ning earth 


Repeats the ſtory of her birth. Addiſon's Spe. 
106. To TAKE up. To lift. 
Tale up theſe cloaths here quickly: | 
Where's the cowlttaff? . Shakeſpeare. 


The leaſt things are taken up by the thumb and foretinger 
when we would take up a greater quantity, we would uſe the 
thumb and all the fingers. | 

Milo took up a calt daily on his 
rived at firmneſs to bear the bull. 

107. To TAKE up. To occupy. | 
The people by ſuch thick throngs ſwarmed to the place, 
that the chamber which opened towards the ſcaffold were 
taken up. 7 . Hayward. 

All vicious enormous practices are regularly contequent, 

- whe > the other hath taken up the lodging. Hammond. 
(C  nmittees, for the convenience of the common- council 
who ok up the Guild-hall, fat in Grocer's-hall. Clarendon. 


laſt ar- 


ſhoulders, and at 
f 8 Watts. 


- Telf, then ſo long as I know where to breathe, I know alſo 
where to be happy. 


108, To TAKE up. 
The greateſt empires have had their riſe trom the pretence | 
109. 70 
and Arcite, which is perhaps not much inferior to the Ilias, 


110. To TAKE A. To adopt; to aflume. 


them to mens particular entities, abſolutely confidered. 


Dryden. | 


ſerving his time. 


| ng hum. 


113. 


To TAKE. S. 1. N 
1. To direct the courſe; to have a tendency to. 


defluxion fading allo into his breaſt, waſted his lungs. 


Locke. | 
2. Lo plcale; to gain reception. 


TAE 


South's Sermons. 
Theſe things being compared, notwithſtanding the room 
that mountains tale wp on the dry land, there would be at 
leaſt eight oceans required, Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
When thele waters were annihilated, ſo much other mat— 
ter mult be created to take up their places. Burnet. 
Princes were ſo taken up with wats, that few could write 
or read betides thote of tne long robes. Temple. 
The buildings about %% p che whole ſpace. Arbulbnot. 
To accommodate; to adjult. 

I have his horte to take wp the quarrel, Shakeſpeare. 


15 


of taking uþ quarrels, or keeping the peace, 
AKE up, To comprile. | | 
I prefer in our countryman the noble poem of Palemon | + 


I. Eftrange. | 16 


only it takes up leven years, Dryden's Fables. 
God's decrees of ſalvation and damnation have been taken 
up by ſome of the Romith and Retormed churches, affixing 


| Hammond. 
The command in war is given to the ſtrongeſt, or to the 
braveſt; and in peace talen up and exerciled by the boldeſt. 
| Temple. 
Aſſurance is properly that confidence which a man takes 
uh of the pardon of his ſins, upon ſuch grounds as the Scrip- 
ture lays down. | South's Sermons. 
The French and we ſtill change, but here's the cure, 
They change tor better, and we change for worſe. 
They take up our old trade of conquering, _ 
And we are taking their's to dance and ung. Dryden. 
He that will oblerve the concluſious men take uh, mult be 
ſatisfied they are not all rational. 5 Locke. 
. Celibacy, in the church of Rome, was commonly forced, 
and taken up, under a bold vow. : Atterbury. 
Lewis Baboon had taker vp the trade of clothier, without | 
Arbuthuot's Hiſt. of Fobn Bull. 
Every man 7akes up thoſe intereits in wich: his a ng 
| ope. 
f tavte proceedings were oblerved, morality and ton 
would toon become tathionable court virtues, and be taken 
up as the only methods to get or Keep employments, Swift. 
11. To TAKE wþ. To collect; to exact a tax. 3 
This great baſſa was born in a poor country village, and 
in his childhood taken from his Chriſtian parents, by ſuch 
as take up the tribute children. Kzolles's Hift. of the Turks. | 
12. To TaKE upon. To appropriate to; to allume; to ad- 
nut to be imputed to. OE 80 5 5 
If I had no more wit than he, to take a fault upon me that 
he did, he had been hang'd for't. | Shakeſpeare. 
He 70% not on him the nature of angels, but the ſced of 
Abraham. | | + :. Flebe ii. 16. 
For confederates, I will not take upon me the knowledge 
how the princes of Europe, at this day, ſtand affected towards 
Spain. Bacon's War <vith Spain. 
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Would I could your ſuff'rings bear; 
Or once again could ſome new way invent, 


Jo take upon myſelf your puniſhment. | Dryden. 
She loves me, ev'n to {utter for my lake; 55 
Aud on herſelf would my retuſal take. Dryden. 


To TAKE upon. To atiume; to claim authority. 
Ihcle dangerous, untate lunes r th' King! befhrew 
| em, N 


| He mutt be told on't, and he ſhall; the office | 


Becomes a woman beſt: I'll take't upon me. Shakeſp. 12 
Look that you take upon you as you mould. SY. 


This every tranſlator Tat upon himſelf to do. - Felton. 


Ihe inclination to goodnels, if it iſſue not towards men, 
it will tate unto other things. ES Bacon. | 
The king began to be troubled with the gout; but the | 


wn | | Bacon. 
All men being alarmed with it, and in dreadful ſuſpence] 


of the event, ſome %% towards the park. - Dryden. 
To ſhun thy lawleſs luit the dying bride, 
Unwary, took along the river's ſide. Dryden. 


; 
An apple of Sodom, though it may entertain the eye with 
a florid white and red, yet fills. the hand with ſtench and 
toulnels: fair in look and rotten at heart, as-the gayelt and 
moſt taliug things are. | South's Sermons. 
Words and thoughts, which cannot be changed but for 
the worſe, mult of neceflity efcape the tranſient view upon 
the theatre; and yet without thele a play may tate. Dryd. | 
Each wit may praiſe it for his own dear ſake, | 
Aud hint he writ it, if the thing ſhou'd take. Addijon. | 
'The work may be well pertormed, but will never take it 
it is not {et off with proper ſcenes. Addiſon's Freeholder. | 
May the man grow wittier and wiſer by finding that this 
ſtuff will not 7ake nor pleaſe; and ſince by a little tmattering 
in learning, and great conceit of himſcif, he has loſt his re- 
ligion, may he find it again by harder ſtudy and an humbler 
mind. | 3 Bentley. 
3. To have the intended or natural effect. 1 
In impreſſions from mind to mind, the impreſſion taketh, 
but is overcome by the mind paſſive before it work any ma- 
nifeſt effect. Fr | Bacon's Natural Hiflory. | 
The clods, expos'd to Winter winds, will babe, 
For putrid earth will belt in vineyards take, Dryden, | 
4. Tocaich; to fix. | 
When flame zaketh and openeth, it giveth a noiſe. Bacon. 
5. To TAKE after, To learn ot; to relemble; to imitate, 
Beaſts, that converſe 
With man, fate after him, as hogs 
Get pigs all th' year, and bitches LOL. 


We cannot but think that he has 1 
tern, 

6. To TAKE in. To incloſe. 5 
Upon the ſea- coaſt are parcels of land that would pay well | 
tor the taking in. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

To TAKE in. To leſſen; to contract: as, he took in his |. 


en after a good pat- 
Atterbury. | 


7. 
ſails. . | — 

8. To TAKE in. To cheat; to gull: as, the cunning ones 
were taken in. A low vulgar phraſe, | 


9. To TAKE in hand. To undertake, 


Till there were a perfect reformation, nothing would prol- 
per that they took in band. ' Clarendon. 
10. To TAKE in with. To reſort to. | 
Mien once placed take in with the contrary faction to that 
by which they enter, con ax Bacon's Eſſays. 
11. To TAKE notice. To obſerve. : 


made, 
Some laws reſtrained the extravagant power of the nobi- 
lity, the diminution whereof they took very heavily, though 
at that time they to little notice ot it. Clarendon. 
13. To TAKE on. To be violently affected. 
Your huſband is in his old tunes again; he ſo fakes on 
ve with my huſband, that any madneſs I ever yet be- 
eld ſeemed but tameneſs to this diftemper. Shakeſpeare. 

In horſes, the ſmell of a dead horſe maketh them fly away, 

and tale on as if they were mad. Bacon, Natural 156k 


When my concernment takes up no more room than my- 


* 


14. To TAKE on. To grieve; to pine. 5 . 


will take to it of himſelf. | 
their books, 
for half a-year's rent. 
in travail, 


\ They ſent forth ſpies, which would feis | 
men, that they might take hold of his 0010 emitlyes 'utt 


libels. 


This grated harder upon the hearts of men gee 
as, Ea of all the former articles that 4001 us 5 l de 
ſpeculation. on 4 ehiety in 


18. To TAKE wþ. To reform. 


19. To TAKE up with. To becontented with, 


Stoicks, that virtues and vices are real bodies and d 


future happineſs, we ould not take up wvith Pt dhabilitics, 
; u 


20. To TakE up with, To lodge; to dwelt. 


In 1643, the parliament 100% upon them to call an ant 


many were unfit to judge. 


and ſeaſonable memento's may be ufeful; and beigg dl. 


| TAKEN, the participle paſſ. of fate. 


laid down. 


TAKER. 2. . [from rate.] He chat takes, 


Hudibras, p. i. | 


12. To TAKE notice. To ſhew by any act that obſervation is | 


How will my mother for a father death. | 
Take on with me, and ne er be ae r 5 4 

. To Take to. To apply to; to be fond of "Years, 

Have him underſtand it as a play of older People, ang 

4 t #7 and he 

Mils Betſey won't take to her book. Licks, 

Ihe heirs to titles and large ettates could never „ 

yet are well enough qualified to ita — 55 

8. 55 Tt 

and pain, ag ca. 

Pjalm 


Fear too, hold upon them there, 
a von; ! 
xlvin. G 
. To TAKE to. To betake to; to have don . 
It I had taker to the church, I ſhould have hag 
than to have turned myſelf out ot my benefice br tent 
rumg 
The callow ſtorks with lizard and with ſnike Dh. 
Are ted, and ſoon as e'er to wing they take g 
At bght thoſe animals for food purſue. 
Men of learning who take 0 butineſs, di 
rally with greater honeſty than men of the 
. To TAKE Ap. To ſtop, 
The mind of man being naturally timorous 
yet averſe to that diligent ſearch necetlary to it 
mult needs take up ſhort of what is really fo. 


ſe] _ Dry, 
charge it gene. 
world. 4% 


of truth, and 
5 diſcovery, it 


L : L : Vat 
Sinners at laſt tate up, and ſettle in a contempt of 45 
ligion, which is called fitting in the ſeat of the ſeorntu! $ 
: Tulttjon's Sermons, 
This rational thought wrought ſo effectually, 


4 , f * thai it * 
him tale wp, and from that time prove a good gs 


hutin, 
| Lecke, 
The als takes up <vith that for his ſatisfaction Which h 
reckoned upon betore for his misfortune, 7" Eftrance 
| The law and goſpel call aloud tor active Obedience be 
ſuch a piety as takes not up with dle inclinatiors but thows 
itlelt in ſolid initances of practice. „ 
I could as eaſily take up avith that ſenſeleſs afſerticn of ths 
4 Mtn 
they can all be de- 
Berti. 
curate of aparih, ek. 


ammals, as with this of the atheitt, chat 
rived trom the power of mere bodies, 

A poor gentleman ought not to be 
cept he be cunninger than-the devil. It will be dificuis 1s 
remedy this, becaute whoever had half his cunnins world 
never taxe up with a vicarage of ten pcunds. ge. 

In affairs which may have an exterhve influence 


Szunt. 
on vur 
atts's Legit. 
Who would not rather fat up 2vith the wolf in tie woc, 


than make juch a clutter in the world ? 


\ L'E t; Aue. 
Are dogs ſuch deſirable company to fake up 1855 


bib? Sete. 


of divines, to ſettle ſome church controvertics, of which 
dale. 
I rake not on me here as a phyſician: x 
Nor do I, as an enemy to peace, Dy 
_Troopin the throngs of military men: 
But rather 5 5 N 
To purge th' obſtruct ons which begin to ſtop N 
Our very veins of life. Shakeſpeare's Heng IV. 
1. To Tae avith Tote... 
Our gracious matter is a precedent to his own {ub 


creetly uſed, cannot but take well with uim. Ban. 


Thou art taten in thy miſchief, becauſe thou art loads, 


3 I es 2 Sam, xVvi.8, 
_ He who letteth will let, until he be /aten out of the wiy, 
| AO 5: 2 Tf u. ). 


It concerns all who think it worth while to be in ene 
with their immortal fouls, not to abuſe themſclves with a 
talie confidence: a thing to ealily taten up, and lo badly 
Scauth's Hermans, 
Scaliger, comparing the two great orators, [1vs, Ihle 
thing can be taker from Demoithenes, nor added Tully, 
2 100 Deb am. 
Though he that is full of them thinks it rather an de 
than oppreſſion to ſpeak them out, yet his guditens ale pre 
haps as muck ?ater up with themſelves. Gow, of ihe Tongue, 
The object of deſire once ta'er away, 
"Tis then not love, but pity-which we pay. Dede, 
Hle will hang upon him like a diteite, 
He is ſooner caught thau the pettilence, : 
And the taker runs prelently mad. * Shakeſpeare. 
The dear tale beyond the {cas encreaſed the nuts 
takers, and the takers jarring ard brawling ont wit d. 
other, and forecloling the tithes, taking their Kind W. 
harbour, decreaſed the number ot the taken, ¼⁰e., 
The far diſtance ot this county from the court ha 1=ts 
tofore afforded it a ſuperſedeas from 7087s and.turvey 13: 
. 9 Carew's Sur vey of H. 
Berry coffee and the leaf tobacco, of whici the Tasse 
great talers, condenſe the ipirits, and make tuem 115 
Few like the Fabii or the Scipio's are, 05 
Takers ot cities, conquerors in war. Venta. 
He to betray us did himſelt betray, i 
At once the taker, and at once the prey. Fn 
Seite on the king, and him vour priſoner make, 
While I, in kind revenge, my faber tab. 
Rich cullies may their boaiting [pare, | 
They purchaſe but ſophiſticated ware: 
Tis prodigality that rk deceit, 
Where both the giver and the taker cheat. 
TAKING. n. ſ. [from tale. ] Seizures diſtrels. 1 
What a falling was he in, when your huſband aeg 5 
was in the baſket. | Soak pes 
She ſaw in what a tak/ng, ; | 
The knight was by his furious quak'rng, 
TALE. z. /. [rale, from xellan, to fell, Saxon.) 
1. A narrative; a ſtory. Commonly a flight or 
of ſome trifling or fabulous incident: as, % Lale 7 
This ſtory prepared their minds tor the recent 4 
tales relating to other countries. 9 hd 
2. Oral relation. | — 
My conlcience hath a thouſand ſereral tongues | | 
And ev'ry tongue brings in a lev'ral le, galeſem 
And every tale condemns me for a villa. 4 
| Life is a tale | 
Told by an idiot, full of {ound and fury, Mace. 
W nothing. Shake/pears 
| ermia, tor aught I could read, 


4 »w 
Prat "1 
— 


D * alt. 


5 * 
9 2 0 


Could ever hear by tale or hiſtory, galaßz 
The courſe of true love never did run i Pal xc. $ 
We ipend our years as a tale that is told. / 

3. [Talan, to count, Saxon.] Number reckon fut, who 


Number may ſerve your purpoſe with the 1800 Homer: 
meaſure by tale and not by weight. ford 

For ev'ry bloom his trees in Spring a fo itt. 

An autumn apple was by tal? reltoi d. B05 
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tal | 
+ In packing, ey keep a jult tale of the number that every 


5 | Clarendon. 
It is the talent of human nature to run from one extreme 
do another. 8 | Swift. 


TairtsMa'NICK. adj. [from tal;ſman.] Magical, 


I. Tolpeak in converfation; to ſpeak fluently and familiarly; 


5 familiarly of John of Gaunt as if he had been {worn bro- 


breathed into us breath of life, a vital active ſpirit.1 
| Decay of Piely. 


+ + aamber twice a day the milky dams; 
4 ” 2 — the 4 of all ne 
* ne herald tor the lait proclaims % 
A filence, while they antwer d to their names, 
To:ſhun the f aud of muſters falſe ; 5 
D ln 
ons ot s are ra e 
e eo Collier on Cloaths. 


Dryden, 


Co 5 5 6 ; | 
Reckoning; nu meral account. 


ad contaiveth. | | Carew, 
bsh ey beiug the common ſcale 
Ot things by r1ealure, weight and tale 3 
Tn all th affaii's of church and ſtate, | 
"Tis both the balance an.. the weight, Butler. 
Then twelve returned upon the r . 2 the 
le, are lxorn to ty the 1 according to their c 3 
Information; diſcloſure of any thing ſecret. 
den From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot; 5 
Aud thereby hangs a tale. | Shakeſpeare, 
Birds Jive in the ar freeſt, and are apteſt by their voice to 
tell tales what they find, and by their fliglit to n 2h: 
' ; be) con. 
TLEBEARING: 1. J. [ tale and bear. ] The act of intorm- 
ing; oicious or malignant intelligence. 7 
The tad Timotny was extremely othcious about their | 
miftrets's perlon, endeavouring, by flattery and talebeartsg, 
to let ner agaimit rhe relt of the tervants. Arbuthot. 
TaLEBE'ARER. . J. [tele and bear.) One who gives otlici- 
ous or malignant intelligence. e Es 
The liberty of a common table is a tacit invitation to all 
intruders; as buffoons, Ipies , talebearers, flatterers. LH. 
In great families, lome one falſe, paultry falebearer, by 
carry ng {tories from one to another, hall intlame the minds, 
and Jiicompote the quiet of the who family. South, 
TaLExT. n: J. [talentum, Latin. 5 
A taleut ignited ps much W > or a fum of reed eg 
Aue dittering according to the ditterent ages and countries. 
value 3 2 8 nr a 3 


. 


Five talents in his debt, | 
His means moſt ſhort, his creditors molt ſtraight. Shar. | 
Two tripods calt in antick mouid, 2 
Wh two great lalents of the fineſt gold. Dryden. 
4 Faculty; powenz gitt ot nature. A metaphor borrowed 
{rom the talents mentioned in the holy writ. : 
Many who knew the treaſurer's talent in removing preju- 
dice, and reconciling himſelt to wavering affections, believ- 
ech the lots of the duke was unſenlonable. Clarendon. 
He is chiefly to be conſidered in his three different talents, | 
28 a critick, ſatyriſt, and writer of odes. Dryden. 
"Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
Or carry {miles and ſunthine in wy faces , 
When diſcontent ſits heavy at my heart. Adding Cato, 
They are out of their element, and logick is none of their 
talent”: Baker's Reflectiuns on Learning. 
Perions who poſſeſs the true zalent of raillery are hxe | 
comets; they are ſeldom ſcen, and all at once admired and 
feared... "= Female Quixote. 
3. Quality 3 nature. An improper and miſtaken ute.“ = 
ook the nation gene: a ly was without any ili talent to | 
' the church in doctrine or ditcipline, yet they were not with - 
out a jealouſy that popery was not enough dilcountenanced, 


Tx'LISMAN. z. F [I know not whence derived: π , 
Itianer.] A magical character, 


Ii the pnyſiciaus would forbid us to pronounce gout, rheu- | 
matilm, and ftone, would that ſerve like ſo many alz/maons 


io deſtroy the diſeaſes.  Swuft, 
Of taliſmans and ſigils knew the poets 2 | 
And careful watch'd the planetary hour. Pope. 


The tigure of a heart bleeding upon an altar, or held in 


the hand of a Cupid, has always been looked upon as falſe | 


manick in drefles of this nature. Addiſon s Spectator. 
To TALK. v. u. [taelen, Dutch. x | 
not in {et ſpeeches; to converſe. f | 
L witl buy with you, ſell with you, talk with you; but I | 
will nat eat with you. | Shakeſpeare. 
Now is this vice's dagger become a ſquire, and talks as 


ther to him; and he never ſaw him but once. Shakeſpeare. | 
The princes refrained talting, and laid their hand on their 
mouth, | Job, xxix. 9. 
The children of thy people Kill tall againſt thee. Ever, 
Ii Italk much, they ſhall lay their hands upon their mouth, 
| TN SOT Wiſd. viii. 12. 
Here free from court-compliances he walks, 
And with himſelt, his beſt adviſer, talks. _ Waller. 
As God remembers that we are but fleſh, unable to bear 
the nearer approaches of divinity, and fo Zalks with us as 
once with Moſes through a cloud ; fo he forgets not that he | 


Mention the King of Spain, he talks very notably ; but 


if you go out of the Gazette you drop him. Addiſon. 
2. To piattle; to ſpeak impertinently. *. 
_  Hypocrites auſterely talk FS 
Ot purity. | Milton. 


My heedleſs tongue has talF'd away this life. Rorve. 
3. To give account. | 
The cryſtalline ſphere, whoſe balance weighs _ 
The trepidation talk'd. | Milton . 
The natural hiſtorics of Switzerland talk much of the fall 
of theſe rocks, and the great damage done. Adiliſon. 
We will conſider whether Adam had any ſuch heir as our 
author talks of. Locke. 
„Lo ſpeak; to reaſon; to confer, 385 Yn 
Let me fall with thee of thy judgments. Jer. xii. 1. 
L Win ye ſpeak wickedly tor God, and talk deceittully for 
in! 


Fob, Xu. 7. 


It is a difficult taſk to talk to the purpoſe, and to put lite | 


and per{picuity into our diſcourſes, Collier on Pride. 
alkiang over the things which you have read with your 


companions fixes them upon the mind. Watts. 
K. n. ſ. [from the 901551 ee ee ee 
Oral converſation ; fluent and familiar ſpeech. 
e do remember; but our argument | 
* all too heavy to admit much talk. Shakeſpeare. 


_ Pearceiving his ſoldiers diſmayed, he forbad them to have 
14 tak with the enemy. Knolles's Hiftory of the Tur ls. 


tow can he get wiſdom that driveth oxen, is occupicd in 


tler labours, and whoſe talk is of hullocks ? —— Ecclus. 

sought to weigh with thoſe whoſe reading is deſigned 

or much talk and little knowledge. | Locke. 
In various talk th inſtructive hours they paſt, _ 

Vho gave the ball, or paid the viſit laſt. Pape. 


. yok 3 rumour. 
ea 


ver ß, and the black. 


1. High in ſtature. 5 Be | 
x Ering word, how tall ſhe is. Shak. Auth. and Cleopat. 


To live upon their tongues and be their talk, 
Of whom to be deſpis d were ho ſmall praiie? Milton. 
TALK. . ſ. {talc, French. X 

Stones compoſed of plates are generally parallel, and flexi- 
ble and elaſtick : as, talk, cat-lilver or glimmer, of which 
there are three ſorts, the yellow or golden, the white or fil- 
Wodward's Feſils. 
Venetian tall kept in a heat of a glaſs furnace; after all 

the remaining body, though brittle and diſcoloured, had not 
loſt much of 1s bulk, and ſeemed nearer of kin to fall than 
mere carth, x Bovlte. 
TALKATIVS. adj. [fromth talk.) Full of prate; loquacious. 
If Thave held youoverlong, lay hardly the fault upon my 
old age, which in its ditpolition is talkative, Sidnep. 

This may prove an inttructive leſſon to the diſaffeched, not 

to build any hopes on the talkative zealots of their party, 
; {Jd;jon. 
I am aſhamed I cannot make a quicker progrels in the 


French, where everybody is fo courteous and talkatrve. 


| Addiſon. 
The coxcomb bird ſo talkgtive and grave, 
That from his cage cries cuckokl, whore, and knave 
Though many a paſlenger he rightly call, TI 
ou hold him vo philotopler at all. Pope. 
TALKATIVENESS. 2. /. [from talkative.) Loquacity; gar- 
8 tulnels of prate, | | 
e call this talbativencſs a feminine vice; but he that. 
ſhall appropriate loquacity to women, may perhaps ſome- 
times need to light Diogzner's candle to ſeck a man. 


Learned women have loſt all credit by their unpertinent 

talkativencſs and conceit.. | 

TaLkER. #./. [from tali. 

1. One who talks. * A | 
Let me give for inſtance ſome of thoſe writers or talkers. 

who deal much in the words nature or fate. 

2. A loquacious perſon; a pratler. | 
Keep me company but two years, | 3 

Thou ſhalt not Know the found of thine own tongue. | 

—PFarewel, I'll grow a talker for this jeer. dale dure. 


ways might he found to make him ſo; but a wile father had 
rather his ſon ſhould be uſeful when a man, than pretty com- 
pany. 5 Locke on Education. 
3. A boalter; a bragging fellow. „ | 
be greateſt — in the days of peace, have been the 
_ molt pufillanimous in the day of temptation. Taylor. 
* adj. {from talk.) Conſiſting of talk; retembling 
__ . 
The talky flakes in the ſtrata were all formed before the 
ſublidence, along with the fand,  MHWoodward on Foſls. 
TaLL. adj. [tal, Welth.] %%% ĩ Scts | 


5 Two of nobler ſhape, 
Erect and tall. | 
4. High; loft. 3 
5 Winds ruſh'd abroad hs 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell“ 
On the vext wildernets, whole tallgt pines, 1 
Ihough rooted deep as high, and ſturdieſt oaks . 
- Bow'd their tiff necks. Milton's Paradiſe Reg. b. iv. 
May they encreate as faſt, and ſpread their boughs, 
As ihe high fame of their great owner grows: 
_ May he live long enough to tee them all 
Dark ſhadows cait, and as his palace zall! _ 
Methinks I ſee the love that ſhall be made, 
The lovers walking in that am tous ſhade. 
3. Sturdy ; lulty, | „ 


Milton. 


wouldit be a tall fellow of thy hands. Shakeſp. Mint. Tale. 
TATLAGE. u. .. [taillage, French.] Impoſt; exciſe. 
Ine people of Spain were better affected unto Philip than 
to Ferdinando, becauſe he had impoted upon them many 
taxes and tallages. | Bacon Henry VII. 
TALLOW. u. J. [talge, Daniſh.]J The greaſe or fat of an 
animal; ſuet. 17 5 THE | | 
_ She's the kitchen wench and all greaſe z and I know not 
-what ule to put her to, but to make a lamp of her, and run 
from her by her own light. I warrant her rags, and the 7al- 
low in them, will burn a Lapland winter. Shakeſpeare. 
In Cuba and Hifpaniola are killed divers thouſands,where- 
of the Spaniards only take the tallyw or the hide. Abbot, 


them run, h ; 
To TA'LLOW. v. a. from the noun. ] To greaſe; to ſmear 
with tallow.  :. - | 


One who makes candles of tallow, not of wax, 

Naſtineſs, and ſeveral naſty trades, as tallowchandlers, 
butchers, and negle& of cleanſing of gutters, are great oc- 
calions of a Plague. | arwvey on the Plague. 
TALLY. 2. . from tailler, to cut, French. ] 

1. A ſtick notched or cut i 
uſed to keep accounts by. | 
So right his judgment was cut fit, 

And made a tally to his wit. | 
The only talents in eſteem at preſent are thoſe of Ex- 

ave you not ſeen a baker's maid 

Between two equal panniers ſway'd ? 

Her fallies uſeleſs lie and idle, 

It plac'd exactly in.the middle, 

rom his rug the ſkew'r he takes, 

And on the ſtick ten equal notches makes; 
With juſt reſentment flings it on the ground, 
There take my tally of teu thouſand pound. 

2. Any thing made to tuit another. 8 
So ſuited in their minds and perſons, | 
That they were fram'd the 7allzes for each other: 
If any alien love had interpos'd, | 
It muſt have been an eye-lore to beholders. Dryden. 
To TA'LLY. v. a. [fromthe noun. ] To fit; to ſuit; to cut 
out for any thing. pp 
Nor aer either had, nor brother; 
They ſeem'd jult zally'd foreach other. 
They are not fo well tallied to the preſent juncture, Pope. 
To TALLY. v. . To be fitted; to conform; to be ſuitable, 
I found pieces of tiles that exactly zallied with the chan- 
nel. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
Ta'LMUD.. 22, / The book containing the Jewiſh tradi- 
THA'LMUD. : 
cations of the law. : 
TALNESS. u. /. [from tall.) Height of ſtature; procerity. 
An hideous giant, horrible and high, 2 
That with his taineſs ſeem'd to threat the ſky. Fairy 9. 
The eyes behold ſo many naked bodies, as for talneſs of 
ature could hardly be equalled in any country. Hamward. 
TA'LON.: #. 9 [ taloa, French,] The claw of a bird of prey. 
It may be tried, whether birds may not tte made to have 
greater or longer talons. ; Bacon's Nattral Hiſtory. 
Upward the noble bird directs his wing, 
And tow'ring round his maſter's earth- Born foes, 
Swift he collects his fatal ſtock of ire, 


Prior. 


_ Swvift, 


Lifts his fierce talon lngh) and darts the forked fire, Prior. 


Government of the Tongue.“ 


Swift. | 


If it were defirable to have a child a more brilk talker, | 


aller.. 


I'll wear thou art a tall fellow of thy hands, and that thou 7 ; 
wilt not be drunk; but I know thou art no tall fellow of | 
thy hands, and that thou wilt be drunk ; but I would thou 8 


Snuff the candles cloſe to the tallow, which will make 
| Sabo. 


TA'LLOWCHANDLER. 7. ＋ [tallowand chandelier, French. ] 


Hudibras, p. iii. 


change- Alley; one tally is worth a grove of bays, Garth. 


3. To deal; to practiſe with. 


Prior. 


tions, the rabbinical conſtitutions and expli- 


Ta'rantine tree. . ,. [tamitintus, Latin. 


which are ſo placed as to reſemble a papilionaceous one in 
ſome meaſure; but theſe expand circularly, from. whole 
many leaved flower-cup riſes the pointal, which afterward 
becomes a flat pod, containing many flat angular ſeeds ſur- 
rounded with an acid blackiſh pulp: Millar. 
Lenitives are. eaſſia, femarinds, manna. Wiſeman's Surg. 
Lay mereclin'd i 
Beneath the ſpreading tamarind that ſhakes, _ 
Fann'd by the breeze its tever-cooling-trait, Thomſon. 
TAMARISK. 2. J. [tamariſce, Latin.] | 
The flowers of the tamariſt are roſaceons, conſiſting of 
ſeveral leaves, which are placed orbicularly; from whale 
flowers cup riſes the pointal, which afterward hecomes a pod; 
ſomewrhat like thoſe of the fallow, which opens into two 
parts, and contains ſeveral downy leeds, 
: 3 is a tree that grows tall, and its wood is medi- 
cinal, | 
TAMBARINE, v. J. [tambourin, Fr.] A tabor; a ſmalldrum, 
Calliope with mules moe, WP 
Soon as thy oaten pipe began to ſound, 4 * 
Iheir ivory lutes and tambarines forego: * Paſt. 
FAME. adj. [zame, Saxon; taem, Dutch; tam, Danich. J 
t. Not wild; domeſtick. | 12 Cindy 
Thales the Mileſian faid, That of all wild beaſts a tyrant 
is the worſt, and of all tame beatts a flatterer. 
2. 5 tubdued; depreſſed; dejectcd; ſpiritleſs; heart- 
els. | K ; 
OY If you ſhould need a pin, Nr 
Vou could not with more tame a tongue deſire it. Shak; 
And now their pride and mettle is aſleep, - 
Their courage with hard labour tame and dull. Shakeſp. 
A molt poor man made tame to fortune's blows, 
Who by the art of known and feeling ſorrows, - 
Am pregnant to good pity. 
Praiſe him _— ſavage furious beaſt, 
That on his ſtores do daily feaſt; bred 
And you tame ſlaves of the laborious ploughg -_ 
Your weary knees to your Creator bow. Roſcommon. 
3. Spiritleſs; unanimated : as, @ tame poem. A low phrale. 
To TAME. v.n. [gatamgan, Gothick ; xemean, Saxon; tam- 
men, Datch.}] "as 
1. To reduce from wildneſs ; to reclaim z to make gentle. 
: | _ Thoſe that tame wild horles, 
Pace em not in their hands to make em gentle; En 
ut ſtop their months with ttubborn bits. Shakeppeare, 
2. To ſubdue; to cruſh; to depreſs; to conquer. . 
It the heavens do not their viſible ſpirits 
Send quickly down to tame the offences, - Ts 
Humanity mutt perforce prey on itſelf. Shak. King Lear, 
They cannot tame ESE 
Or overcome their riches! not by making | 
Baths, orchards, fiſh-pools, letting in of ſeas 
Here, and then there forcing them out again. B. Fohnſor, 
A puling cuckold, would drink me \ 
The lees and dregs of a flat famed piece. Shakeſpeare. 
A race unconquer'd, by their clime made bold, 
The Caledonians arm'd with want and cold; 
Have been kept for you to fame. 


_ Ganzas are NN to be great fowls, of a ſtrong flight, | 
and eaſily tameable; 
_ to join together in carrying the weight of a man. Wilkins, 


 J6b8iy«-- 5 
| True obedience, of this madneſs cur' d., 
Stoop tamely to the foot of majeſty. . 

What courage 7amely could to death conſent, | 
And not by ſtriking firit the blow prevent. Dryden, 
Once a champion of renown, e ITS 
So tamely can you bear the raviſh'd crown '. Dryden. 

| — he given way? | 


Did he look tamely on and let them uſe? Aadiſon. 
Can you love and reverence your prelate, whom you tame- 
ly ſuffer to be abuſed. DD OO 


Sau. 
TAMENESS. 2. .. [trom tame] So , 
1. The quality ot being tame; not wildneſs. ” 
2. Want of ſpirits; timidity, - 7 . 

Such a conduct mult appear rather like ?ameneſs than 


TAMER. 2./. [from tame.] Conqueror; ſubdurr, - 
Ile, great tamer of all human art, TIE 975 
Dulneſs! whoſe good old cauſe I yet defend. Pope. 
TAMINY. z. .. A woollen ſtuff, _ + 
TAMKIN. #,/. The (topple of the mouth of a great gun. 
To TAMPER. v. a. [of uncertain derivation, derived by 
Skinner from tempero, Latin. | 


| 1. To be buſy with > 170 


is in vain 
To tamper with your crazy brain, 
Without trepanning of your Kull! 
As often as the moon's at full, * Hadibr&s, p. ii. 
He tried waſhes to bring him to a better complexion, but 


into a diſeaſe, | L 


I there was no good to be done; the very Zang caſt him 
n conformity to another ſtick, and | : 
| 21 8 | : 2. To meddle; to have to do without fitneſs or neceſſity. 


range's Fables. 


That key of knowledge, which ſhould give us entrance 
into the receſſes of religion, is by ſo much tampering and 
wrenching made uſeleſs. : 

__ *Tis dang'rous tampering with a muſe, 

The profits ſmall, and you have much to loſe: 

For though true wit adorns your birth or place, 


and diſcovered the whole matter: notwithſtanding which 
was beheaded upon the defeat of the conſpiracy, for having 
but thus far tampered in it, 


Others tamper d | 252 . 
For Fleetwood, Deſborough, and Lambert. Hudibras. 


To TAN. wv. a. [tannen, Dutch; tannen, French.] 


1. To impregnate or imbue with hark. 


ther, Grew's Muſeum. 


greateſt part of the hides are exported raw for want of bark 
to tan them. | Swift. 


hides into leather. 
2. Toimbrown by the ſun, + | 
His face all tann'd with ſcorching ſunny ray, 
As he had travell'd _ a Summer's dag 
Through boiling ſands of Araby and Ind. Fairy Queen. 
Like fun parch'd quarters on the city gates, 
Such is thy tanm d ſkin's lamentable ſtate. Donne. 
A brown for which heaven would diſband 
The galaxy, and ſtars. be tann d. Cleaveland. 
TANE for taken, ta en. 
Two trophees tare from th' Eaſt and Weſtern ſhore, 
And both thoſe nations twice triumphed o'er. May's Virg. 
TanG. . ſ. | tanghe, Dutch, acrid.] | 3 
1. A ſtrong taſte; a taſte left in the mouth. 


| Sin taken into the ſoul, is like a liquor poured into a veſ- 
ſel ; ſo much of it as it fills it alſo ſeaſons: ſo that Walen 
e the 


The flower of the tamarind tree conſiſts of ſeveral leaves; 


Millar. | 


Mertimer's Huſbandry. 


* Add:;fon. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


TA'MEABLE. adj. [from tame.] Suſceptive of taming. 


divers of which may be ſo brought upas 


TAMEFLY. adj, [trom tame.] Not wildly z meanly; ſpirit- 


Hen IV. 


beauty, and expoſe his authority to inſults. * Rogers, 


Decay of Piety, 


Degenerate lines degrade the attainted race. Roſcommon, 
Earl Waltheof being overtaken with wine, engaged in a 
conſpiracy; but repenting next morning, n tot 92 7 | 
1 ie 


Addiſan s Freeholder. 


A human 1kuH covered with the ſkin, having been buried 
in ſome limy ſoil, was tanned or turned into a kind of lea- 


Black cattle produce tallow, hides, and beef; but the 


They fel} us their bark at a good price for tarning our 
;  Swift's Miſcellanies. 


3 — — —LV — — 


| 


TAN: 7 i  - 


the body of the liquour ſhould be poured out Again, yet ſtill Ta'xrLIx G. 2. fe [from Tantalus.) One ſeized with hopes of Would turn their own perfection to abuſe 


it leaves that tang behind it. South's Sermons. | plcaſure unattainable, + | To ſeem like him. | Shabej}.. . 

It is ſtrange that the ſoul ſhould never once recal over any Hard life, | * | TA RDITY, u. /. tar. ſitas, from tardy; 1 ty, «I — 
of its pure native thoughts, before it borrowed any thing To be ſtill hot Summer's tentlings, and Fr.] Slownefs; want of velocity, Tei; Pardeven a'To 
from the body ; never bring into the waking man's view any The ſhrinking tlaves of Winter, Shakeſpeare. Suppote there may be ſome obfervable ard ;. 4 
other ideas but what have a fang of the catk, and derive their | TANTAMOUNT. ». /. [French.] Equivalent, tion of light, and then aſk how we Hould a; 1% in the wo. ' 1 
original from that union. . | Locke. | If one third of our coin were gone, and lo men had equally | ut ? 7 "WE ꝛ0 priceive x 

2. Reliſh; taſte. A low word. | one third leſs money than they have, it mult be raut@mount ; Our explication includes time in the got! Dey, * 
There was not the leaſt fang of religion, which is indeed and what I *tcape of one third leſs, another mult make up. and tardity. | Dis "0 of Velac; 
the worſt affectation in any thing he ſaid or did. Atterbury. | | | Locke. | TA'RDINESS. 7. J. [from tardy.] Slo wiel“ Juan tht & D 8 
3. Something that leaves a ſting or pain behind it. To TAT. v. a. [tappen, Dutch; tapper, French.) unwillingneſs to action or motion. eee; * 
She had a tongue with a tang, | | It. To touch lightly; to ſtrike gently. RI — 7 f A lardineſ in nature, 
| Would cry to a {ailor, go hang. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | 2. ¶ Tappen, Dutch.] To pierce a veſſel; to broach a veſſel. Which often leaves the kiltory unſpoke, 
4. Sound; tone: this is miſtaken tor tone or !1arg. | Ir is uled likewile of the liquor. | That it intends to do. ” Shak erear CK Jak 
There is a pretty affectation in the Allemain, which . dy | That blood, already like the pelican, TA'RDY. adj. [tardus, Lat. tardif, Vicych - Ku Lea, T 
their ſpeech a different tang from ours. | Holder. Haſt thou fapt out, and drunkenly carouzed. Shakeſp. | 1. Slow not twift, 1 4 
To TANG. wv. . [This is, I think, miſtaken for twarg.] To He has been tappizte his liquors, while I have been ſpilling Nor ſhould their age by years be told "1 
ring with. | | | my blood. | Ad.lijon. Whole ſouls, more ſwift than motion climb A0 
e oppoſite with a kinſman, ſurly with thy ſervants; let Wait with patience till the tumour becomes troubleſome, And check the tardy flight of time, . 5 Pay \;p Ta 1 
thy tongue tang arguments of ſtate; put thyſelf into the | and then zap it with a lancet. Sharp's Surgery. 2. Sluggiſh; unwilling to action cr nition, gl. he 
trick of ſingularity. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. TAP. u. /. [from the verb.] DEE , Behold that navy which a while before ny 
TANGENT. . ſ. { tangent, French; tangens, Latin. 1. A gentle blow. Sh 85 | ; Provok'd the tardy Engliſh clote to tight; * 
Tangent, in trigonometry, is a right line perpendicularly This is the right fencing grace, tap for tap, and fo part Now draw their beaten v<ilels cloſe to more 15 m_ 
raiſed on the extremity of a radius, and which touches a a4 fair. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. As larks lie daz'd to ſhun the hobbies tight : : 
circle ſo as not to cut it; but yet interſects another line with- Each ſhakes her fan with a ſmile, then gives her right- | - When certain to o'ercome, inclin's to Yaye Dada. 
out the circle called a ſecant that is drawn from the centre, | hand woman a tap upon the ſhoulder, Ad. liſon's Spect. Tur di to vengeance, and with mei cy brave - 
and which cuts the arc to which it is a tangent. Trevoux. As at hot cockles once I laid me down, | 3. Dilatory ; late; tedious. _ : Prix. 
Nothing in this hypotheſis can retain the planets in their And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, _ Lou ſhall have letters frem me to my fon 

orbs, but they would immediately deſert them and the neigh - | Buxoma gave a gentle tap. _ Gay Paſicrals. In your behalf, to meet you on the wax: 
bourhood of the ſun, and vaniſh away in tangents to their | 2. A pipe at which the liquor of a veſſel is let out. Be not ta'en tardy by unwiſe delay, Sale bi 

ſeveral circles into the mundane ſpace. Bentley's Sermons. A gentleman was inclined to the knight of Gaſcoigne's N. Death he as oft accu d . Nach. Ill. 

TANGIBLILITY. 2. / F le.] The quality of being | diſtemper, upon hearing the noile of a tap running. Derham. Of tardy execution, ſince denounc'd 
perceived by the touch. ; 555 TarPRooOT, 2. /. [tap and root.) The principal ſtem of the The day of his offence. Milton's Paradiſe L. 3 
TANGIBLE. adj. {from tango, Latin.] Perceptible by the | root. | | BY The tardy plants in our cold orchards pläc'd 0 b. 1 
touch. oY | SE 5D Some put under the trees raiſed of ſeed, about four inches Reſerve their fruit for the next age's tate; 
©. Tangible bodies have no pleaſure in the conſort of air, but | below the place where they ſow their ſeeeds, a mall piece of | There a ſmall grain in ſome few months will de 
endeavour to ſubact it into a more denſe body, Bacon. | tile to ſtop the running down of the taproct, which occaſions | A firm, a lofty, and a ſpacious tree. RT 
Buy the touch, the tangible qualities of bodies are diſcern- it to branch when it comes to the tile, Mortimer's Huſb. Tardy of :id, unſeal thy heavy eyes, ater, | 
ed, as hard, ſoft, ſmooth. e Locke. | TAPE. . . [ xppan, Saxon. ] A narrow fillet or band. Awake, and with the daw ning day rie. 5, 
To TANGLE. v. a. [See entangle.] My | VIII you buy any tape, or lace for your cap, | You may freely cenſure him for being tardy in 1 0. 
1. To implicate; to knit together. Mr dainty ate my dear-a ? {+ , , NECES: | 4750 FE 
2. Io enſnare; toentrap. 3 | Ihis pouch that's ty'd with aße 3 I. Unwary. A low world. 5 * 
| She means to tangle mine eyes too. [ III wager, that the prize ſhall be my due. | Gay. |  _ Yield, {coundrel baſe, quoth ſhe, or die, 
Tis not your inky brows, your black ſilk harr, On once a flock bed, but repair'd with ſtraw, - Thy lite is mine, and liberty; © 
Vour bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream. Shakeſp. | With rape ty'd curtains never meant to draw. Pope. But if thou think'ſt I took thee tardy, 
E | A ds, quoth he, perceive IS TA PER. 7. /, [rapen, Saxon. JA wax candle; a light. | And dar'{t preſume to be ſo hardy, 
My king is tangl'd in affection to 3 SG—et me a taper in my ſtudy, Lucius: | Tory thy fortune o'er a-freſh, Ly 
A creature of the queen's, Lady Anne Bullen. Shakeſp. | When it is lighted come and call me. Shakeſpeare. | I'll wave my title to thy fleſh, Hudibras 3. 
Fou muſt lay lime to tangle her deſires OY My daughter and little ſon we'll. dreſs | | 5. Criminal; offending. A low word. | 1 
Buy wailtul ſonnets, whoſe compoſed rlliimes With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, If they take them 7ard;, they endeavour to humble then 
Shall be full fraught with ſerviceable vows. Shakeſpeare. | Andrattles in their hands. | Shakeſpeare. | by way of reprizal: thoſe ilips and wilmanacement - 
If thou retire, the dauphin, well appointed, © [ If any ſnatch the pure taper from my hand, and hold it | _utually Werle e Pri 
Stands with the ſnares of war to taxgle thee. Shakeſp. | to the devil, he will only burn his own fingers, but ſhall not To TA'RDY. wv. a. [tarder, Fr. from the adiedtiy: 117 my 
n Now ly'ſ victoriounns il rob me of the reward of my good intention. Tayion. lay; to hinder, _ | IE * 
Among thy ſlain ſelf-killd, | 2 There the fair light, Edie Cott; - + Want 
Not willingly, but 2d in the fold I Linke Hero's taper in the wi1.dow plac'd, - | |  Camillo for the miniſter, to poiſon | 
Ot dire neceſſity. | | Milton's Agoniftes. | Such fate from the malignant air did find, IJ My friend Polixenes; which had been done, 
Sxkill'd to retire, and in retiring draw = : As that expoſed to the boilt'rous wind. Waller. | But that the good mind of Camillo tardied © 
Hearts after them, tangl'd in amorous nets. Milton. To lee this fleet . My ſwikt command. © Shakeſp, Winters Tak 
With ſubtile cobweb cheats 1  Heav'n, as if there wanted lights above, : TARE. 2. . {from teeren, Dutch, to conſume. Skinner.) A 
They're catch'd in knotted law-like nets; „ For tapers made two glaring comets riſe. Dryden. weed that grows among corn. 6 IE 
In which when once they are extangd, _ © | TA'PER, adj. [from the form of a taper. } Regularly nar- Through hatred of fares the corn in the field of Godis 
The more they ſtir, the more they're tangld. Hudibras. | rowed from the bottom to the top; pyramidal z conical. plucked up. ©. Hocker, b. . 
3. To embroil; to embarraſs. Z ny ho LOST Her taper fingers, and her panting breaſt, _ _ The liberal contributions ſuch teachers met with feryed 
When my ſimple weakneſs ſtrays, | ep, | Dryden. | to invite more labourers, where their ſeed time was then 


ay Tangled in forbidden ways: 55 + From the beaver the otter differs in his teeth, which are | harveſt, and by ſowing fares they reaped gold. Dec. of Pitt, 


He, my ſhepherd! 1s my guide, | 53 canine; and in his tail, which is feline, or a long taper. | My country neighbours begin not to think of being m 
_ He's before me, on my ſide. _ . Crebaw.}. 8 N  Grew's Muſeum. | general; which is being abſtracted from all its inferior e- 
To TANGLE. v. u. To beentangled., | To TA'PER. w.n. To grow ſmaller. _ _ | cites, before they come to think of the fly in their ſheep, or 
Sjhrubs and tangling buſhes had perplex'd | The back is made zapering in form of a pillar, the lower | the 7aresm their corn, lac. 
All path of man or beaſt. Is Vertebres being the broadeſt and largelt ; the ſuperior lefler | TARE. n. J. [French,] A mercantile word denoting the 
TANGLE. 1. f. {from the verb.] A knot of things mingled | and leſſer, for the greater ſtability of thetrunk. Ray. weight of any thing containing a commodity ; allo the al- 
in one another. 5 . * Such be the dog, | lowance made for it. | et 
5 He leading ſwiftly rowl'd [With rap' ring tail, that nimbly cuts the wind. Tickell. | TARE, preterite of tear. : 
In tangle, and made intricate ſeem ſtraight, © | Ta'PESTRY. 7. /. [tapeſterie, tapiſſerie, tapis, Fr. tapetim, | he women beat their breaſts, their cheeks they tare, 
To michief ſwift. _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. | Latin. ] Cloth woven in regular figures, NEE SET ES op | Prada. 
Sport with Amaryllis in the ſhade, 3 N — In the deſk eo RES of © 1} 17 . [xanza, Saxon; farge, Italian; targe, Fr. 
Or with the angles of Neæra's hair. Milton. That's covered o'er with Turkiſh tapeflryy, | TARGET. tarian, Welſh, which teems the original of the 
TA'NtST..n. ſ. {an Iriſh word; an taaniſtber, Erſe.] HA Thereisa purſe of ducats. Sbaleſpeare.] relt; an taargett, Erſe.] A kind of buckler or feld borne 
Preſently after the death of any of their captains, they | The caſements are with golden tiſſue ſpread, | on the left arm,. It ſeems to be commonly uſed fer a &- 
aſſemble themſelves to chuſe another in his ſtead, and nomi- | Aud horles hoofs, for earth, on ſilken tap'ſfry tread. Dryd..| fenſive weapon leſs in circumterence than a ſhield,  - 
nate commonly the next brother, and then next to him dof One room is hung with !apeftry, in Which are wrough | Glancing ou his helmet, made a large Th 
they chuſe next of the blood to be faut, who ſhall next ſuc- the figures of the great perſons of the family. Addijon.” And open gaſh therein, were not his targe _ 
cced him in the ſaid captainry. Spenſer on Ireland. | TAPET. n. ſ. I tapetia, Latin.) Worked or figured ſtuff. That broke the violence. 1 Fairy un. 
TA'NISTRY. 1. /. (from a . Io their work they ſit, and each doth chuſe | I took all their Ss 
The Iriſh hold their lands by taxiflry, which is no more What ſtory the will for her fapet take. Spenſer. | Seven points in my target, Shakeſpeare's Henry 1V, 
than a perſonal eſtate ſor his life-time that is taniſi, by reaſon | TA'PSTER. . /. [from tap. ] One whoſe buſineſs is to draw - Hencetorward will I bear 
he is admitted thereunto by election. Spenſer on Ireland. | beer in an alehouſe. | | Upon my target three fair ſhining ſuns. — Shakeſpeare. 
If the Iriſh be not permitted to purchaſe eſtates of free- The oath of a lover is no ſtronger than the word of a tap- The arms ſhe uſeth molt is the target to ſhroud berief 
holds, which might deſcend to their children, muſt they not | fer; they are both the confirmers of falle reckonings. Shak, | under, and fence away the blow, Hywel's England's Tears, 
eontinue their cultom of taniflry ; which makes all their | Though you change your place, you need not change . | N Thoſe leaves | | | 
poſſeſſions uncertain. i Davies ou Irelaud.] your trade; I'll be your taper till, Shakeſpeare. | 7 gather'd, broad as Amazonian fange. Milton, 
By the Iriſh cuſtom of faniſiry, the chiettains of every | The world is now come to that pals, that the vintner | _ The Greeks the gates approach'd, their targets caſt 
country, and the chief of every ſept, had no longer eſtate | and fafſter may broach what religion they pleaſe; and the Over their heads, ſome ſcaling ladders plac'd 
than for life in their chieferies ; and when their chieftains |  apothecary may mingle her as he pleaſes. Horel.| —_ Againſt the walls. 8 -  Derhan, 
were dead, their ſons, or next heirs, did not ſucceed them, | Though the painting grows decay'd, | Ta'rGUM. 2. J. C. . ] A paraphraſe on the pentateucl 
but their tans, who were elective, and purchaſed their elec- The houle will never loſe its trade; N I _m the Chaldee language. 5 Sy | 
tions by ſtrong hand. Davies on Ireland. Nay, though the treacherous fapſter Thomas TA'RIFF, 2. /. [perhaps a Spaniſh word; tary, Fr.] 4 
TANK. 7. ſ. [tanque, French. ] A large ciſtern or baſon. Hlangs a new angel two doors from us, I + cartel of commerce. 
Handle your pruning-knite with dexterity; go tightly to In hopes that ſtrangers may miſtake it. Ssaoift. This branch of our trade was regulated by a tariff or 40 
your buſineſs: you have coſt me much, and muſt earn it: TAR. . /. cane, Saxon; tarre, Dutch; tiere, Daniſh. ] Li- claration of the duties of import and export. Adiiſan, 


re's plentiful proviſion, raſcal; ſallading in the garden and | quid pitch; the turpentine of the pine or fir drained out by TaRN. 1. . [tiorn, Iſlandick. ] A bog; a fen; a mail; 4 
water in the faut; and in holy days, the licking of a platter] fire. | | 15 


| pool; a quagmire. | | f 
of rice when you deſerve it. Dryden Don Sebaſtian. 'Then, foaming tar, their bridles they would champ, T9 ob Mil bays a. [ternir, French. ] To fully; to ſoil; to 
TJ A'NKARD. 7. ſ. [tanquaerd, French; tankaerd, Dutch; tan- And trampling the fine element would fiercely ramp. Sper/. make not bright. | 8 2 : 
caird, Iriſh. J A large veſſel with a cover, for ſtrong drink. A man will not loſe a hog for a halſpennyworth of fax. Let him pray for reſolution, that he may diſcover nothing 
Hath his tankard touch'd your brain? Camden's Remains. that may diſcredit the cauſe, tarniſh the glory, and weaken 
Bure they're tall'n aſleep again. Ben. Johnſon. | Scme ſtir the melted far. Thomſon's Summer, | the example of the ſuffering. | Cu. 
Marius was the firit who drank out of a filver tankard, | Tar. u. /. [from tar uſed in ſhips.] A ſailor; à ſeaman in Low waves the rooted foreſt, vex d, and ſheds _ 
| after the manner of Bacchus. Arbuthnot on Coins, | contempt. | | What of its tarni/b' honours yet remain. Thor, 
wo | When any calls for ale, fill the largeſt zankard cup top | In ſenates bold, and fierce in war, | To TA'RNISH. v. #. To lole hrightnels. F 
| full. Swift. A land commander, and a tar. Swifts Mijell. - It a Kane object mould tanniſb by having a great many ce 
TANNER, 7. ſ. {from tan. ] One whoſe trade is to tan leather, | To Tar. v. a, [from the noun.] 1 it, or the muſick ſhould run moſtly into one man's es, 
Tanners uſe that lime which is newly drawn out of the | 1. To ſmear over with tar, "Cote theſe ſatisfactions would be made incloſure. Collier e Erd. 
kiln, and not ſlacked with water or air. Moæxon. 2. To teaze to provoke. | Teparrw.] | | TaRPAWLING. 2. .. {from tar.] 
Ta'nsy. n. . {tanacetum, Latin. } — There has been much to do on both ſides; and the na- 1. Hempen cloth ſmeerecd with tar. . 
The tan/y hath a floſculous flower, conſiſting of many flo- tion holds it no ſin to tarre them on to controveriy. Shakeſp. | Some the gall'd ropes with dauby marling bind, 5 
rets, divided into ſeveral ſegments ſitting on the embrio, and Two curs ſhall tame each other; pride alone Or ſearcloth maſts with ſtrong erfauug coats. Ddr. 
contained in a ſquamous and hemiſpherical empalement; the Muſt tar the maſtiffs on, as twere the bone. Sha, p. 2. A ſailor in contempt. Ra | 
embrio afterward becomes a ſeed not at all downy; to thele | TARA'NTULA. 7. f. [Italian ; tarentule, French.] An in- Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of this -_ 
notes mult be added thick flowers into a gathered head, ſect whole bite is only cured by muſick. | | but the making a living tarparriing and a twabber ten 
N s Millar. This word, lover, did no leſs pierce poor Pyrocles than | ot a tragedy. | 3 
TA'NTALISM. . ſ. {from tantalixe.] A puniſhment like that the right tune of muſick toucheth him that is tick of the ta- TARRAGON. 1. /. A plant called herb dragon. u 
of Tantalus. | | ; | rantila. Sidney. TA'RRIANCE. 2. /. [from tarry.] Stay; delay; Pe 
A lively repreſentation of a perſon lying under the tor- He that uſes the word farantula, without having any idea] ſojourn. 5 | 
ments of ſuch a fantaliſm, or platonick hell. Addiſon. of what it ſtands for, means nothing at all hy it. cle. e Diſpatch me hence: 
To TANTALIZ E. v. a, {from Tantalus, whoſe puniſhment | TARDA'TION. 2. J. [tardo, Latin.] The act of hindering or Come, anſwer not; but do it preſently, 15 en. 
was to ftarve among fruits and water which he could not delaying. | I am impatient of my tarriance. : Sba ee 
touch.] To torment by the thew of pleaſures which cannot TR DIOGRA DOs. adj. [ tardigradus, Lat.] Moving ſlowly. TA RRIER. 2. /. [This ſhould be written fe rom T 
de reached. N | ; It is but a flow and tardigradous animal, preying upon | French, the earth. t of b | 
T hy vain defires, at ſtrife | | advantage, and otherways may be eſcaped. rown, | 1. A fort of ſmall dog, that hunts the fox or otter ou 
Within themſelves, have zantaliz'd thy life. Dryden. | TA'RDILY. adv. [from tard bl Slowly; ſluggiſhly, _ hole. irt in 
The maid once ſped was not ſuffered to tantalize the male He was indeed the glaſa, The fox is earthed ; but I ſhall ſerd my two ' 970. 
part of the commonwealth, —_ ; | Addiſon. Wherein the noble youth did Geſs themſelves; after him. J 
Try r. adv. {from the note of a hunting horn, ſo ex preſ- Speaking thick, which nature made his blemiſh, 2. One that tarries or ſtays. T 
ved in articulate tounds z from tanta vi, lays Skinner. ] To Became the accents of the valiant: - | To 'TA'RRY. wv. 2. | torgir, French, ] T 
ide tantivy is to ride with great ſpeed. | 1 


| For thoſe that could ſpeak ſlow and fardily, 1. To ſtay; to continue in à place, Tarr 
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Ti A 8. 


Len There, I but attend on death; 
4 1 I fly away from lite. 
delay; to be long in coming. 


iT 
$6. {hou art 


„ Woo bath WE! 
at the vod ire for us until we come again. 
17% Je dender, young, and full ot fear, 
Aud dare not die, but _ would tarry here. 
ne v. w. a. To wait for. : 
75 2 Junk with you, but I cannot tarry dinner, 
vo ; \ 


% A kind of han. 
Taxe 15 omeo, hilt} O for a faikner's voice, 


To lure this tarſel gentle back again. Shakeſpeare, | 


A jalc'ner Henry 18, when Emma hawks; 


32 t tarſels and of lures he talks. Prior. 
JEM __ 112 anatomy; tarſe, Fr.] The ſpace betwixt 
ab lower end of the focil bones of the leg, an. the iy ang 
mene the five long bones that are jointed with, and bear 
ning toes: it compriles ſeven bones and the raw 5 
cuneitormia. | e | it, 


An obicure motion, where the conjunction is called ly- | 


"antheofis 3 as, in joining the zar/us to the metatarſus, 


Wiſeman. 4 


. adj. [reupt, Saxon; taerlig, Dutch.] 
7 2 acidulated; ſharp ot talte, 
' 6narns keen; ſevere. 
Tk wn Wh ſo tart a favour 


To trympet ſuc good tidings ? Shakeſpeare. 


gen his humours grew tart, as being now in thelees of 
—— — brake forts into certain ſudden exceſſes. Wotton. 
Tur. 1 . [tarte, French; tarta, Italian; faart, Daniſh; 


Aim: pie of fruit. 


8 ith divers coloured n under the windows 
405 — that ſide near which the garden _—_ be | 
; acon. 


6. Tot 


hut toys; you may lee as good tights in tarts. 


' . . { tartana, Italian; tartane, Fr.] A vellel 
Te aſed in 2 — with one maſt and a three- 


cornered ſail, 


| ſet out from Marſeilles to Genoa ina ene wy by 


"rived late at a ſmall French port called 
TR TAR. n. ſ. [tartarus, Latin.] 2 | 
1. Hell. A word uſed by the old poets, now obſolete. 
With this the damned ghoſts he governeth, 
And furies rules, and tartare tempereth. 
He's in tartar limbo worle than hell; 
A devil in an everlaſting garment hath him, 


hoſe hard heart is button'd up with tteel. Shakeſp. | 
4 (ape Fr.] Tartar is what ſticks to wine caſks, like a 


ard ſtone, either white or red, as the colour of the wine 
my 8 comes: the white 18 — — as contain- 

eſt comes from Ger- 
e co lid Not yet by years extinguith'd, though reitrain'd ; 


ing lels droſs or earthy e the 
The fermented juice of grapes is partly turned in 


lees, and partly into that cruſt or dry feculency | 
CN called tartar; and this tartar may by the 
fire be divided into five differing ſubſtances, four of which 
xe not acid, and the other not ſo maniteſtly acid as _ _ 


tar itſelf. | p ; 

TATA REAR. adi. I tartarus, Lat.] Helliſh, 
His throne mix d with fartarean ſulphur. 
TarTA'REOUS. adj. {from tartar.] 8 

:, Conſiſting of tartar. 


An fruits, the tartareous parts of the ſap are thrown upon | 
A fibres defigned for the fone, and the oily upon the leed | 
deen der eos ones aus e Grew'sCoſmal, Reſerve thei fruit 
Iz. Senlibility z perception. 


The Spirit of God downward purg d 
The black tartareous cold infernal dregs, 


Adverſe to life. 19 5 3g a 
TTA'RTARIZE, v. a. [from tartar.] To impregnate with 


Ta'xTAROUS, adj, [from tartar.) Containing tartar; con- 


ufting of tartar. 14 / 

Ta'tTLY. adv. [from fart.) ] 
1. Sharply; fourly ; with aciditye r. 
2Sharply z with poignancy; with ſeverit 


Jyula called arena fine calce, ſand withoutlime. 
3. With ſourneſs of aſpec . | | 
How tartly that gentleman looks! 


Ale is of a _ melancholy diſpolition. | ' Shakeſpeare. 


Tanruzss. 2. f. {from tart.] 
1, Sharpneſs ; ſournels ; acidity. 


Of thele-{vweets-put in threee gallons, more or leſs, into 
as the tartneſs of your cyder requires. Mort. | 


an 
2, Sourneſs of temper ;. poignancy of language. 


- Tiny cannot eee the King's a re an Hercules, with a club and a lion's ſkin. 

by. This metaphor would not have been ſo general, had there | 
not been 3 conformity between the mental faßte and that 
ſenſitive taſte which gives us a reliſh of every flavour. Audiſ. 


Tasx. u. ſ. Itaſche, French; taſa, Italian. ] 
1. domething to be done impoſed by another.. 
FRelieves me from my taſt of ſervile toll! 


Daily in the common priſon elſe enjoin d me. Milton. 


2. Employment buſineſs: 


His mental powers were val to greater taſks. Atterb. 
heſe Faded | 


o happier taſk t eyes purſue, 


To read and werp is all they now can do. Pope. 


3 To TAK Rt taſt. To reprove to reprimand. 


A holy. man rot a ſoldier to taſt upon the ſubject of his 
He diſcovered ſome remains. of his nature when he met 


* Mn... 


with a foot - ball, for which Sir Roger took him 10 tat. 


» 999 Ye ENS UAA ef ; Addl, ones 

5b Task. v. 4. Iiaſeu, Welſh,or from the noun.} To Bur- 
then with fomething to be done: 
| He depos'd the king, 88 


Soon after that depriv'd him ot bis life, 


And, in the neck of that, 2ſt d the whole ſtate. Shake/þ. 


a . Ort goes, Hin 

Like to a harveſtman, that's 20ſt 
Or all, er loſe his hire. 

th Some things 


$..45 »646 * 
A to mow, -- 


of weight, 


Tat taſt our thoughts, a us and France. Shak. -4 


: have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was crat-. | 

ty qualified too; and behold what innovation it _ 
| nt i nd dare no 

am untortunate in the infurmity, " weary Othell. | 

\SKER, | Is . (taſk and maſler.] One who impdies 


my weakneſs with any more. 42 
D Divert thy.chowghts at home, 1 
T There zaſt thy maids, and.exerciſe the loom. 


ASKMASTBR\S taſks; s. 
Allies it I have grace to uſe it fo, 


ce 


As erer in my great taſkmaſter's eye. * "7 | Milton. 
The ſervi 2 1 and he who will pay 
Vedlence to the commands of it, ſuall find it an * oo 


Tee ms an 1 exactor. 
* 7, Je ſullen ers below; 
T x Hear, ye taſter 5 Tee dend. 


bunch of ſi k, or glittering ſubſtances. 
. Then took the iquire A. horn of 2 ſmall, 


Tazxz. 5% % An herb. 5 
"<v8Lz, adj, {from tafel.} Adorned with taſſels. 


Shakeſpeare. | 
my deliverer, make no tarrgint, O God. Pſal. 
n woe and rednets of eyes ? they that tarry long 

#74 Prov. xxiii. 30. 


Exod. XXIV. 


Ta'ssES, 2. /. 
TA'STABLE. 


- Shakeſpeare, | 3. Toellay firſt, 


| Rolcetes was ſeldom permitted to eat any other meat but | 
ſuch as the prince before ?afted ot. Kr 


7. To have perception of. 


' Spenſer. | 


And the beſt portion of the earth lay waſte. 
9. To enjoy ſparingly. 


Milton. | 


Milton. 


. i * — | 
Seneca, an ingenious and ſententious writer, 9 . 


or taſte — my virtue. Fae 
7. A ſmall portion given as a ſpecimen. 

* They ere. in not ſafe to reſolve, till they had a rafle of 
the people's inclination. Bacon's Henry VII. 
| * Beſides the prayers mentioned, I ſhall give only a zafte of 
| | ſome few recommended to devout perſons in the manuals 
| AG $A 120 0 3 eee, et. 
TA . adj. te.] Havi port "mA 
Ta STED. adj. [from "ga 15 ade, | 
©, watered with falt water. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. Ne 4660. 
'Ta'sSTER.'n. . e eee 1 Jn. 

e 


? 4 | US. | 
ae? _— 1. One who takes t 


A dram cup. © OTE S's | 
TFxsrupvL. dach [tafte and full.] High _— avoury. 


Ns { me, 
Which the kind ſoil with milky ſap ſopplies, 


Ta'STELESS. adj. [from tae] _— oe ww 
4 ing no power 0 r 5 
5 Hering no reliſh or power of ſtimulating the palate; in-| 


; | Dryden and Lee. 
El. #. . taſſe, French; taſſellus, low Latin. An o. | 
* e cannot, by its natural hight, diſcover 

T the corruption of our wi and affec- 
tions renders them taſteleſs and inſipid to us. Rogers's Serm. 
3. Having no intellectual gut. 6 


his manner of writing he is hea V and taftele 7. 1 
ä ae Ad iſon's pectator. 


Which hung adown his fide in twiſted gold, 
,  taſſels gar, ; | airy en, Ki. 
Ta heads are tricked with tafels and flowers. Sandys. 


Ainſev. 


TAS 


Early ere the odorovs breath of mori - 
Awakes the flumb'ring leaves, or tafel'd horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haſte all about. Milton. 
our for the thighs. - Ainſw. 
adj. That may be taited ; ſavoury ; reliſhing. 


Their diſtilled oils are fluid, volatile, and taflable. Boyle. 
To TASTE. v. a. [tafter, to try, French. | | 


To perceive and ditinguith by the palate. 


The ruler of the feaſt faſted the water made wine. Fohn. 
2. To try by the mouth; to eat ar leaſt in a ſmall quantity. 


Bold deed to taſte it under ban to touch. Milton. 


Thou and I marching before our troops 
May taſte fate to them, mow them out a paſſage. Dryd. 


4. To teel; to have perception of; 


He ſhould taſte death for every man. Heb, ii. 9. 
To TASTE. v. u. 25 wha he 
1. To try by the mouth to eat. | 
Oft this tree we may not zafte nor touch. Milton. 


2. To have a ſmack; to produce on the palate a particular 
ſenſation, 2 | 
When che mouth is out of taſte, it maketh things zafte 
bitter and loathſome, but never ſweet, | 
When kine feed upon wild garlick, their milk . of it. 


Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


, acon. 
If your butter zaftes of braſs, it is your maſter's fault; who 


will not allow a ſilver ſaucepan. | Sabiſt. 
3. To diſtinguiſh intelleQually, 5 | 
Scholars when good ſente deſeribing 
Call it taſtin anc imbibing. - * Swift. | 
4. To reliſh intellectually ; to approve. : | 
Thou, Adam, wilt taſte no pleaſure.  _ Milton. 
3. To be tinctured, or receive ſome quality or character. 
| Ev'ry idle, nice, and wanton reaſon | 
Shall, to the king, tafte of this ation. Shakeſpeare. | 


the reliſh of any thing. | | 
he body's life with meats and air is fed, 
Therefore the foul doth uſe the taſting pow'r 
In veins, which-through the tongue and palata ſpread, 
Diſtinguiſh ev'ry reliſh ſweet and ſour, Davi 


Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
Ihe valiant never tafte of death but once. Shateſpeare. 
The taſting of death touched the righteous allo, and there 


j was a Ceſtruction of the multitude in the wilderneſs, Wiſd. 
8. To take enjoyment. | 


What hither brought us? not hope here to tafle = 
Ot pleaſure. 8 
Ok nature's bounty men forbore to faſte, 
his fiery game your active youth maintain'd, 


You ſeaſon itill with ſports your ſerious hours, 


For age but taſtes of pleaſures, youth devours. Dryden. 
TASTE. 2. ſ. dien the verb.] . . N 
1. The act of taſting; guſtation. 


Beit of fruits, whoſe tafte gave elocution. Milton. 


Bees delight more in one flower than another, and there- 


| fore have fate. Bacon Natural Hiſtory, 
Delicacies of taſte, ſight, ſmell. - Milton. 
The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac dd. 


Relerve their fruit for the next age's zafte. 


I have almoſt forgot the tafte of fears: EA 
The time has been, my ſenſes would have cool'd 8— = 
To hear a night ſhriek. Sbateſpearr ¶ Macbeth. 


| MVlM uſick in the cloſe, i 
As the laſt tafte of ſweets is ſweeteſt laſt. Shakeſpeare. 


4. That ſenſation which all things taken into the Mouth give 
particularly to the tongue, the papillæ of which are the prin- 
cipal inſtruments hereof. . 


— Spicy. 
Manna was like coriander feed, White; and the in of it 


Was like wafers made with honey. Exod, xvi. * 
Though there be a great variety of taſtes, yet, as in ſmells, 
they have only ſome few general names. Locle. 


Intellectual reliſh or diſcernment, gk 
Seeing they pretend no quarrel at other pſalms which are 


in like manner e to be daily read, why do theſe ſo 
if - 


much offend and gn NN vg Hooker. | 
. _ Son's ſongs to all true taſtes ex , rt: | 
W Godis prais'd aright. «A Mifilton. 
1 I have no taſte 3 
Of ar applauſe. Deyden's Spaniſb Friar. 


As he had no faſſe of true glory, we ſee him e like 
on. 


Vour way of life, in my taſte, will be the beſt, Pope. 


I. ſee how ill a taſe for wit and ſenſe prevails in the world. 


Swift. 


Pleaſure reſults from a ſenſe to diſcern, and a taſte to be 
affected with beaux. 
6. An eſſay; a trial; an experiment. Not in uſe. | 


Secd's Sermons. 


I hope, for my brother's juſtification, he wrote as an eſſay 


Coleworts proſper exceeding] 


firſt eſſay of food, 5 

Fair hope! our earlier heay'n1 by thee 

: Young time is taſler to eternity. 
Says the fly, Are not all places open to me? Am not I 


d to princes in all their entertainments? L'Eftrange. 1 


hy tutor be thy tafter, ere thou eat, 
There's poiſon in thy drink, and in thy _— A ce 
Not tafteful herbs that in theſe gardens ri 


Can move. 


| By depurating chomienl oils, and reducing them to an 
1 


elementary ſimplicity, they could never be made taſteleſs. 


ure; infipid. 


ſpiritual truths; an 


4. 


ing with never a rag, a ſpark t 
this tatterdemalion, how he could endure this weather? 


narrative: 


up of ſo much repetition and compliment. | | 
Ta e 1. /. [from the verb.] Pre; idle chat; trining 


AD. 


Start if they hear but the tatto. 
TAVERN. ». /. [taverne, French; taberna, Latin. 
here wine is fold, and drinkers are entertained, 
2. The tenſe by which the reliſh of any thing on the palate is | 

perceived. | | 


tavern bills, which are often the ſadnets of 
procuring of mirth. | Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
Jo reform the vices of this town, al | 
_ houſes ſhould be obliged to diſmiſs their company by twelve 
| | at night, and no woman ſuffered to enter any tavern or ale- 


F Faller. | 


To TAUNT. v. a. [tanſer 
. ſhew teeth. Minſhew. | 
1. To reproach; to intult; to revite; to ridicule; to treat 
with infolence and contumelies. ö 
dhe in mild terms begg d my 8 a 


©  Vexatious days, _— e Joylels 5 


TAvNT. 2. /. {from the verb.] I 
dicule. n 


TA UNTER. 2. 

or inſults. a | 5 5% oP 
TA'VUNTINGLY. adv. 1 taunting.] With inſult; ſcof - 
fingly; with contume | 4 


Tus. 


what antiquity never ſaw, in a dream. Glandill: 


Boyle. 


not accuſe me of tautolog * 
To TAW. v. a. {| touwwen, Dutch; t2þtan, Saxon. ] To dreſs 


| Taw. x. /. A marble to play org | 
| FR + 


TAW 


q TA'STELESSNESS. 2, % from taſſeleſt. N 
1 Inſipidity; want of AG la 24 ee eee 
2. Want ot 9 94 


perception of taſte; *© 


3. Want of intellectual reliſh, a 

To TA'TTER. v. a: [totzfian, Saxon:} To tear; to fend] 
to boning ragged. Tattered is perhaps mote properly an ad- 
jestive. | 8 | 


Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do appear, 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
An apothecary late I noted | Sir 
In fatter d weeds, with overwhelming brows, © 
Culling of ſimples. Shakefpeart's Romeo and Jullat. 
Where wav'd the tazter'd eniigns of Ragfair, 
A yawning ruin hangs. | e 
In the land of liberty little tyrants rag'd; | 
Tore from cold wintry limbs the tatter d weed. Tho#/on, 


| TA'TTER. 2. . [trom the verb.] A rag; a fluttefing rag. 


This table holds from him that fits upon the throne; to 


the poor devil that has ſcarce a fatter. ... L'Eftrange. 
TATTERDEMA'LION. 2. . [tatter and I kitow not dt.] 
A ragged fellow, ' 1 * | 


As a poor fellow was trudging along ih a bitter cold moth 
at was warm ciad called to 


L' Eftra 4, | 


To TA'TTUE, v. N. [ tateren, Dutch.) To prate; to talk 
idly ; to uſe many words with little meaning. cy 


He ſtands on terms of honourable mind, 
Ne will be carried with every common wind 
Of court's inconſtant mutability, 3 
Ne after every tattling fable fly; Hubberd i Tale. 
The one is too like an image, and ſays nothing; and the 


other too like my lady's eldeſt ion, ever more tatiligg. 
_ Shakeſpeare. 


Exeuſe it by the tattling quality of age, which 3 

* ey den. 
The world is forward enough to fattle of them. Locke. 
Their language is extremely proper w tatrlein ; it is made 
Addiſon. 


They aſked her, how the lik'd the play? e, re ee 
Then told the tattle of the day: Saut Miſcell. 
Such tattle often entertains C 


My lord and me- | 


. | e 
A young academick ſhall dwell upon trade and politicks in 


a dicttatorlal ſtile, while at the ſame time perſons well {killed 
in thoſe different ſubjects hear the impertinent fattle with a a 
| juſt contempt. 
TA'TTLER. . /. [from tattle.] An idle talker; a prater, 
Going from houſe to houle, fattlert, buly bodies, which 
are the canker and ruſt of idlenels, as idleneis is the ruſt __ 
time, are reproved by the apoitlc. We A 
Tarro'o. n. /. [perhaps from tapotes tous, Fr. 
| The beat of drum by which ſoldiers are warned to their 
quarters, | 1 | 7 


Watts's Improvement cf the Mind. 


» Taylor. ; 
to ſtrike. j | 


, 


All thoſe whole hearts are looſe and low, 


Prior. 
]JA houle 
Enquire at London, mong the taverns tiere; | 4 
For there they ſay he daily doth frequent, 


With unreſtrained loole Companions, 


Shakeſpeare's Rithard II. 
You ſhall be called to no more payments; fear no more 
parting, as the 


{averns. and ale- 


le. | WW * 

| TA'VERNER, n. ſ. [from tavern man or beep, laber- 

TAVERNKEEPER, | mario, Latin; tavernier, French. 

T'A'VERNMAN, One who LAW... 1 
After local names, the moſt in number have been deriv- 

ed from occupations ; as tailor, archer, ſawerner. Camden. 

TAVGHT, preterite and pore: paſſive of teach, 
All thy children ſhall be taught of the Lord. I/. liv, 13. 
He haſt thou fatisfy'd me, taught to live. Milton. 


, Fr. Skinner. Tanden, Dutch, to 


When I had at my pleafure taunted her, 

| Shakeſpeare. 

taunting jealouſy, „ 
ts, ; 


babe Jane Shore, 


The bitterneſs and 1 ings 0 


Have driv'n him fo 


2. To exprobrate; to mention with upbraiding. 
Kail thou in Fulvia's phraſe, and taunt my faults 


With ſuch full licence. * Shake" Anth. and Cleopatra. 
ult; ſcoff; reproach  ri« 


, 


With ſeoffs and ſcorns; and contumelious tarnts, __ 


In open market - place produc'd they me, 


To be a publick ſpectacle. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
He would avoid ſuch bitter taunts, Wy. - 
As in the time of death he gave our father. Shakeſpeare. 
Julian thought it more effectual to perſecute the Chri- 


tians by taunts and ironies, than b tortures. 
Shakeſpeare. | : 


; _ Orvernment of the Tongue. 
He by vile hands to common ule «debas'd, | 8 


Shall ſend them flowing roun his drunken feaſt, 


With ſacrilegious taunt, and 171p10us jelt. Prior. 
7 [from taunt.] One who taunts, teproaches, 


y andexprobration, . 

It tauntingly rephed 855 4 
Jo th* diſcontented members, th mytinous parts 
That envied his receipt. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

The wanton goddeſs view'd the warlike maid 


From head to foot, and fauntingly the ſaid. Prior. 


Craftaw. | TAURICO'RNOUS: adj. ¶laurus and cornu, Latin. ] Having 
horns hke a bull, | 422 


Their deſeriptions mult be relative, or the tauricornous 


picture of the one the ſame with the other. Brown, 
TauToLO'GICAL. 75 [tautologique, Fr. from tautology.} 
Repeating the ſame thin * . 
TAvTO'LOGIST. 2. /. 
ediou 


f < 


Lohn tautbhigy.3 Oe who repeats 


t 2 a EY eee 
TAUTOLOGV. 3. / tavloxoyia,; tautologie, Fr. rag ro and 

„ eee the ſame words, or of the ſame ſenſe 
in 5 WO 6. * 0 f Yau d ' £6. PS% wn 8.934 :4 #4 4 \ 


All ſcience is not taxtology; the laſt ages have ſhewn us, 


5 Scep/is. 


Saint Andre's feet ne'er kept more equal time, 
Not ev 'n the feet of thy own Pfſyche's rhime 
2 Roy in numbers as in ſenſe excel, | 
So juſt, fo hke tautology, they fell. Dryden. 

A paper addreſſed to our beautiful incendiaries, hath 
been filled with different conſiderations, that enemjes may 
Addiftn's Freebolder. 


whate leather commonly called alum leather, in contradiſtinc- 
tion from tan leather, that which is dreſſed with bark. 


Trembling 


0 8 


Trembling I've ſeen then | | 
Mix with children as they play d at tau; | 
Nor fear the marbles as they bounding fle, TRY 
Marbles to them, but rolling racks to you. Swift, 
TAWDKINESS. #./. {from tawdry.] Tinſel finery; finery 
too oſtentatious. 0 
A clumſy beau makes his ungracefulneſs appear the more 
ungraceful by his 7awwdrizeſs of drels. lariſa. \ 
Ta won. adj. (from Stawdrey, Saint Aavdrey, or Saint 
Etheldred, as the things bought at Saint Etheldred's fair, | 
Henſhaw, Skinner.) Meanly thewy ; ſplendid without coft; 
fine without grace; ſhewy without elegance. It is uſed both 
of things and of perſons wearing them. | 
Bind your fillets faſt, 3 
And gird in your waſte, SAN 
For more fineneſs, with a taaudrie lace. Spenſer's Paſt. 
He has a kind of coxcomb upon his crown, and a tew 
tawdry feathers. | _ £'Eftrange. 
Old Romulus and father Mars look down, 
Your herdſman primitive, your homely clown, | 
Is turn'd a beau in a loole tawdyy gown. Dryd. Fuv. 3 


3 


He rails from morning to night at eſlenced fops and farv- | 


dry courtiers. Addiſon's Spectatur, Ne 128. 
Her eyes were wan and eager, her dreſs thin and tawwary, 
her mien genteel and childiſh. Aaddiſon s Spectator. 
 TAWER. x. £ from taw.] A dreſſer of white leather. 
TA'WNY. adj. [ tart, launé, French, ] Yellow, like things 
tanned. - | 5 
This child of fancy that armado hight, | 
For interim to our ſtudies ſhall relate, 3 
In high born words, the worth of many a knight 
From tawny Spain, loſt in the world's debate. Shakeſp. 
Eurus his body mutt be drawn the colour of the #awxy 
Mc-[(cor, upon his head a red fun, Peacham. 
5 The tawny lion pawing te get free. 1 Milton. 
Whillt they make the river Senaga to bound the Moors, 
ſo that on the ſouth ſide they are black, on the other only 
| tawny, they ſeem not to derive it from the fun, Brown. 
0 Where's the worth that ſets this people up 
Above your own Numidia's tawny ſons? Addiſon's Cato, 
'Tax. 2. /. 6%, Welſh; taxe, French; faxe, Dutch. ] 
1. An impoſt; a tribute impoled ; an exciſe; a tillage. 
He ſays Horace, being the ſon of a tax gatherer or col- 
lector, ſmells everywhere of the meanneſs of his birth. 
| | Dryaen. 


With wars and taxes others waſte their own, | 
And houſes burn, and houſhold gods deface, 

To drink in bowls which glittering gems enchaſe. Dryd. 
The tax upon tillage was two ſhillings in the pound in 
arable land, and four in plantations: this tax was often le- 
vied in kind upon corn, and called decumæ or tithes. 
i 95 SH Arbuthnot. 

2. [ Taxo, Latin.] Charge; cenſure. 


He could not without grief of heart, and without ſome tax | g 


upon himſelf and his miniſters for the not executing the laws, 
look upon 
To Tax. v. 4. [taxer, Fr. from the noun.] 
1. To load with impoſts. 5 
flehoiakinm gave the ſilver and gold to Pharaoh, but he 
taxed the land to give the money. 2 Kings, xxili. 35. 
2. {Taxo, Latin.) To charge; to cenſure; to accule. It has 
55 = æbith before 
ſons and things. | Ee, 
Hlow many hath he killed? I promiſed to eat all of his 
killing. —Niece, you tax Signior Benedick too much; but 
_ he'll be meet with op. - Shakeſpeare. 
Il am not juſtly to be taxed with any preſumption for med- 


dling with matters wherein I have no dealing, Raleigh. 
Tax not divine diſpoſal, wiſeſt men 
Have err'd, and by bad women been deceiv'd. Milton. 


They cannot tax others omiſſions towards them without | , 
Decay of Piety. | 
[ | their gods 1 
in the wars of Troy and Italy; neither would he have texed | 
Milton for his choice of a ſupernatural argument. Dryden. | 


2 tacit reproach of their own. _ 0 
He faxed not Homer nor Virgil for intereſti 


Mens virtues I have commended as freely as I have taxed 


their crimes. 3 den. 
He call'd him back aloud, and taxed his fear; 1 
And ſure enough he heard, but durſt not hear. Dryden. 


Like ſome rich and mighty murderer, _ 
Too great for priſon which he breaks with gold, 
Who freſher for new miſchief does appear, 


And dares the world to tax him with the old. Dryden. | 


If this be chance, it is extraordinary; and 1 dare not call 

it more, tor fear of being taxed with ſuperſtition. Dryden. 

If he taxes both. of Fang delay, + 

My guilt is leſs, who ſooner came away. 

This falutation cannot 1th fl. 

directed to a prince, of whom it had been happy for Rome 

if he had never been born, or if he had never died, Addiſon. 

TAXABLE. adj. [from tax.] That may be taxed. 

TAXATION. z. ſ. taxation, Fr. taxatio, Lat. from fax.] 
3. The act of loading with taxes; impoſt; tax. . 

The ſubjects could taſte no ſweeter fruits of having a king 

than grievous faxations to ſome vain purpoſes; laws made 

rather to find faults than to prevent faults. Sidney, b. ii. 

I bring no overture of war, no taxation of homage; ny 


words are as full of peace as matter, Shakeſpeare. 
He daily ſuch !axatzons did exact, TD 
As were againit the order of the ſtate. Daniel. 
Various news I heard, | | 
Of old miſmanagements, taxations new z | 
All neither wholly falſe, nor wholly true. Pope. 


* 
. 


2. Accuſation ſcandal 


My tather's love is enough to honour ; {peak no more of | 


him, you'll be whipt for taxation one of theſe days, Shak, 
TA'XER. x. ſ. [fromtax.] He who taxes. 7 
1 neſe rumours begot ſcandal againſt the king, taxing him 
for a great taxer of his people. Bacon s Henry VII. 
Tra. 20 [a word, I ſuppoſe, Chineſe; tbe, French.] A 
Chineſe plant, of which the infuſion has lately been much 
drunk in Europe. | t | % 
The muſes friend, tea, does our fancy aid, 
Reprets thoſe vapours which the head invade. Waller. 
Oye has a deſign of keeping an open tea table. Adlifon, 
have filled a fea pot, and received a diſh of it. Addiſon. 
He ſwept down a dozen tea diſhes, 1 
Nor wil 
Green leaves of tea contain a narcotick juice, which 


exudes by roattivg : this is pertarmed with great care before 


it is expoled to ſale: Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
Here living tea pot ſtands; one arm held out, 
One bent; the handle this, and that the ſpout. ; 
an ounce, 


The miitrels of the tea ſhop may give . 
The fear of bein thought pedants hath taken many young 


divines off from their {everer itudics, which they haye ex- 
changed for plays, in order to quality them for tea Ne. 
| Tvrft. 
When you ſweep, never ſtay, to pick up tea ſpoons. Saui/l. 
70 TEACH, v. a. preter and part. pail, taught, ſometimes 
teached, which is now oblolete. [xxcan, Saxon. ] 
1. To infkruct; to inform. ; . 
The Lord will zcach us, of his ways, and we will walk in 

his paths, 
Teach us by what means to ſhun 


2. To deliver any do&ive or art, or words to be learned. 


To ſhow; toexhibit ſo as to impreſs upon the mind. 
4. To tell; to give intelligence. 


| 1 


TE ACHABLE. adj. [from teach. ] Docile; ſuſceptive of in- 


TE'ACHABLENESS. u. ſ. from teachable. 


TEACHER. 7. / {from feach. ] 5 | 
1. One who teaches; an inſtructor; preceptor. | | 


without the help of a feacher. 
2. One who without regular ordination aſſumes the miniſtry. 


3. A preacher; one who is to deliver doctrine to the people. 


in all the churches aflembled themſelves. 


the bold licence of ſome pamphlets, Clarendon. 3 


the fault imputed, and is uſed both of per- | 


| king ſuch difference betwixt wake and ſl 


| Dryden. 
taxed with flattery, ſince it was 


2. Any number paſling in a line. 


| Sp * 
You encourage the common tea table tall » Speet * 


Iſaiah, ii. 3+ 


TEA 


. 


Deut. xxki 22. 


Moſes wrote this ſong, and taught it. 
the com- 


In vain they worſhip me, teaching for doctrines 
mandments of men. 1 7 Matt. xv. 9. 
They teach all nations what of him they learn'd. Mt. | 


He is a good divine that follows his own ivitructions; I. 
can eaſier teach twenty what weve good to be done, than to 
be one of the twenty to follow my own teachings Shakeſp. 
If ſome men teach wicked things, it mult be that others 
ſhould practiſe them. South's Sermons. | 


Hulwives are feached, inſtead of a clocke, 
How winter night paſſeth by crowing of cocke. Tufſer. 
TEACH, v. #. To perform the othce of an inſtruftor. 
515 I have labour'd, | | \ 
And with no little ſtudy, that my teaching, 

And the ſtrong courle of my authority, | 

Might go one way: Shakeſpeare, 

Lam too ſudden bold 
To teach; a teacher ill beſeemeth me. Shakeſpeare. 
The heads judge for reward, the prieits teach for hire, and 
the prophets divine for money. Mic. m. 11. 
ſtruction. | | 

We ought to bring our minds free, unbiaſſed, and teach- | 
able to learn our religion from the word of God, Watts. 

]Docility z willing- | 
nels to learn; capacity to learn. e 


Nature is no ſufficient teacher what we ſhould do that we 
may attain unto lite everlaſting. _ Hooker, b. ii. 

I went into the temple, there to hear FE 

The teachers of our law, and to propoſe © 3 

What might improve my knowledge or their own. Milt. 
T heſe were notions born with us; ſuch as we were taught 
South's Sermons. 
IÜlmperious with a feacher's air, | 

Boaſtful he claims a right to wiſdom's chair. Blackmore. 


Diſſenting teachers are under no 


1 g. 0 incapacity of accepting 
civil and military employments. i 


t. 
For the choice of a governor more ſufficient, the teachers 
Wolves thall ſucceed for teachers. 


to it; for he may do it by appointing teachers, and by a vi- 
gilant exacting from them the inſtruction of their flocxs. 


'TEAD or fede. u. 

in uſe. | 

A buſhy tead a groom did light, 

And ſacred lamp in ſecret chamber hide. 
1 5 _ Hymen is awake, 

And long ſince ready trom his maſk to move, 
With his bright tead that flames with many a flake. 


. [teaa, Lat.] A torch; a flambeau, Not | 


"4 


TEAGUE. z. . A name of contempt uſed for an Liiſhman. 
TEAL. u. J. [teelingh, Dutch. ] A wild fawl. 
Some ſerve for food to us, and ſome but 
ſelves ; amonglt the firſt ſort we reckon the dip- chick, coots, 
teal, wigeon, - 0-3. 
TEAM. x. ſ. [temo, the team 
. Saxon, a yoke.} ; | 8 
t. A number of horſes or oxen drawing at once the ſame car- 


of a carriage, Latin; ryme, 


Following darkneſs like a dream, 7 , | *. 
Now are frolick. Shakeſp. Midſumm. Night's Dream. 
cep, 

As is the diff rence betwixt day and night, 5 iy 


The hour before the heav'nly harne(s'd team 


Jam in love; but a feam of horſe ſhall not pluck that from 
me, nor who tis I love. | 
Sao After the declining fun _ A, 

Had chang'd the ſhadows, anditheir taſk was done, 
Home with their weary team they took their way. 
5 8 9 EReaſcommon. 
He heav'd with more than human force to move 
A weighty ſtone, the labour of a team. ** Dryden. 
In ſtiff clays they may plow one acre of wheat with a 
team of hore, |  - Mornmer's Huſband: y. 


Like along team ot ſnowy ſwans on high, | 
Which clap their wings and cleave the liquid ſky. 1 Dryd. 
TEAR. A. f. 5 
_ taare, Daniſh. ] | 
1. The water which violent paſſion forces from the eyes. 
„ She comes; and I'll prepare 4¹ 
My tear ſtain'd eyes to ſee her miſeries. 
The pretty vaulting fea retus'd to-drown me, 
Knowing, that thou would'ſt have me drown'd on ſhore 
With tears as ſalt as ſea, through 
Cromwell, I did not think to ſhed a fear 
In all my miſeries; but thou haſt fore'd me. 


Let's dry our eyes. - Shakeſpeare's Henry 


VIII. 


brain upon dilation of the ſpirits. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
She ſilently a gentle tear let fall 4to 


3. Ne trickling in drops. | — 
et Araby extol her happy coaſt, t. 
| Her tragrant flow'rs, her trees with precious fear, 
Her ſecond harveſts. PIs Duden 


Tea. u. / [fromthe farb. J rente a fiſſure 
To TEAR, pret. tore, anciently 
Saxon; tara, Swediſh. ] 
1. To pull in 
lent pulling. a 
1 Come ſeeling night, 
And with thy bloody — le hand 
Cangel and tear to pieces that great bond 
hich keeps me pale. 
in ieces, and I ſaw him not ſince. 
4 


3». To break by. violence. 


4. To divide violently; to ſhatter; 


torun his ſuhies, 
5. Jo pull with violence; to drive en. ſubjett, Lite, 


6. To take away by ſudden violence. 
To TEAR. v. n. ¶ tieren, 


TEARER. n. . [from to tear. ] He who words a falls, 
TEARFALLING. adj. ¶ tear and fall.] Fender; ſtedding team. 


'TEARFUL, adi. N and full, 


To 


Raleigb. 
He may tcach his dioceſe who ceaſes to be able to preach | 


South. |. 
Fairy Queen. | 


Spenſer's Epithalamium. | 


to feed them- 
1 of Cornwall. |. 


Begins his golden progrels in the Eaſt. Shak. Henry IV. 4 
Shakeſpeare. | | . 


ea in this word is pronounced e; veau, Saxon; 


Shakeſpeare. N | 


thy unkindnels. Sal. 


Tears are the elte&ts of compreſſion at the moiſtur̃e of the 


* 


tare, part. pall, torn, fr&jian, 


pieces; to Jaceratez to rend; to ſeparate by vio- 


Shukeſpente's Macbeth. | | 
"The one went out tram me; and I ſaid, Surely he is for: 
Gen. xliv. 28. 
ohn tore off Lord Strutt's ſervants eloaths: now and then 


"pH 
Bluſh rather, that du are à ſlave to pain 
Which, like N fears up all mY : > 
7 ö p alt your yi 
And gives you not the leiſure to conſider. 9 
een, e 


Is it not as much eaſon to ſay, that God def 


authority, when he ſuffers one in poſſeſſion of yy 
government torx in pieces, and 25 by 22 ware 


He roar'd, he beat his breaſt; he fore his ha; 
From harden'd oak, or from a rocks cold wo Ne. 
At leaſt thou art from tome tierte tygreſs come. * | 
Or on rough ſeas from their foundation fon. 
Got by the winds, and ia a tempeſt born. Dru 
Vell. 


from me, and 1 muſt forget thee 
ö 4 
Dutch.} To fume; to ram. (e. 
Wr | rms o rune 
Il men tranſported into outrages for finall trig; 
fall under the inuendo of this bull that ran Tens: : 
the pinching of a mouſe, ; «Ws 


2 Solyman 
Rhodes and Buda from the Chriſtians tere. 
The hand of fate 

Has forn thee 


7 


S or teas, 


| _— Lam in | 
So far in blood, that ſin will pluck on fin, 
Tearfailing pity dwells not in this eye. Shatrfeare, 
I Weeping; full ot tea 
$'r meet that hie 5 


Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad 
With tearful eyes add water to the ſea? Staleftear 
This clears the cloudy front of wrinkled ny. 
And dries the tearful {luices of delpair : 
Charm'd with that virtuous drauglu, th' exaltel ming 
All ſenſe of woe delivers to the wind. Pope's 04H 
ck ful On 2 her eye 8 
Fell fearful, wetting her diſorder'd cheex . 
TEASE. -w. a. . Sac Saxon.] YO 282 
1. To comb or unravet wool or flax. _ 
2. To ſcratch cloth in order to level the nap. 
3. Totorment with importunity ; to vex with alliduousinyer. 
tinefice, | | F 
Not by the force of carnal reaſon, 
But indefatigable teafing. 9+ 35% x" © Bale 
My friends always teaje-me about him, becauſe he has ng 
eſtate. ; 4: SN Spectator, No iz. 
After having been preſent in publick debates, he was leaſe 


ed by his mother to inform her of what had paſled, Addiſon, 


We ſlyſtem- makers can ſuſtain 
The theſis, which you grant was plain; 
And with remarks and comments reaſe ye, 
3 In caſe the thing before was ealy. * Prom, 
T&aSEL. 7. /. L rærl, Saxon; dipſacut, Lat.] A plant 
The flower of the teaſe! hath no proper calyx, butleaves 
_ repreſenting the perianthium encompuſſing the bottom of the 
head: the little flowers which are produced ingly from be- 
| tween the ſcales, are collected into an head ſomewhat like a 
bee-hive; theſe are ſucceeded by longiſh four-cornered leeds; 


the ſpecies are three: one is calied carduvs fullonum, ad it 


of ſingular uſe in raiſing the nap upon woollen cloth. 
[from zeaſe.] Any thing that tormeits by a- 


ceſlant\importunity. „ | 

A fly buzzing at his ear, makes him deaf to the heſt ads 
vice. If you would have him come tu himielf, you muſt 
take off his little * which holds his reaſon thay. Cali. 


TEASER. n./. 


riage. | * TEAT. . /. [teth, Welſh ; wie, Saxon; tette, Dutch; un, 
= Thee a ploughman all unweeting found, French.] The dug of a beatt; anciently the pap of a wo» 
As he his toillome team that way Fa n man. . A e Fob ene e 2446 
And brought thee up in dug Be to bide. Een at thy teat thou hadſt thy tyranny. Sbaleſerre. 
5 IO. 1 Whey Fairy Queen. Snows cauſe x fruitful year, watering the varthi better im 
We fairies that do run, SY I rain; for the earth ſucks it as out of the tcat. Bact. 
By the triple Hecate's team, | |; . When we perceive that bats have eas, we infer, that they 
From the preſence of the ſun, ſuckle their younglings with milk. Brown's Fu 


ET It mors pleas d my ſenfe 
5 115 ſmell of ſweeteſt fennel, or the teat: 
| ewe or goat dropping with milk at even. 
12 Infaus flat. a 
; The goat, how bright amidſt her fellow ſtars, 
1 Kind Amalthea, reach'd her teat diſtent 
With mik, thy early food. ov £10? 
PLES 955 ad. [from techy.] Peeviſhly; ; fro- 
wardly. Ch os hb e 4 UH 
Tech Ess. 2. f {from techy.) Peeviſhne(s; fretfulnds. 
T.E'CHNLCAL. adi. rc N τ] technique, Fr.] Belonging 
arts; not in common or popular uſe. 
mm technical words, or terms of art, they refrain not from 


pur 


— 


bod 


times the mercury ofa body. 9 


TE'CHY. adj. Perviſh; 
_ gry; troward. 1 i ; a 
I cannot come to Creſſid but by Pandar, 
And he is as zechy to be wood to wooe 


ä 5 . 
As the is ſtubborn-chatte againſt all ſute. Sale. 
When it did taſte the wormwobd on the nipple, and! 
it bitter, pretty fool, to ſee it 
a Sbaltßde 


| | are Names and ut 

Teœro'xick. adj. LTH e.] Pertaining to building. A. 

70 TED. vv. a. fteavan, Saxon, to prepare. ] To J 
e 5, wot 1d 16006955 


newly mown in rows; 2 . 
I be ſmell of grain, or tedded graſs or kine, 
= | Qndditrnch ire ve cuts ral ſounds * — 
Hay-makers following the mowers, ee | 
they call tedding,, 2. |! Mortimer bn 
| Prudent bis fall'n heaps oo © 
\ v cherith'd. with the tepid wreaths 
Ot tedded graſs, and the ſun's mellowing beams, 7923 


= 


—— <—— —— — 


Rivall'd with artful heats. 

Trop ER or iether- . fi [tudder, Dut. 
1. A rope with which a horſe lis tied in 
| not paſture too wide. Teigber, Erle. | 
* 82 which one is reitrained. Bart. 
|  Welivedjoyfully, going abroad within our tedder. er. 
Wie ſhall have them againſt the wall z we know the Chi 
| of their zedder, they cannot run far from us. 


ti At, ar 
the Feld that be WY 


- 


> E DEUM. u. ſ. An hymn of the church, ſo calk from dt 
I me two firſt. words of the Latin. 
1 Aa Arie eee The choir, rn 7 
With all the choiceſt mulick of the kingdom. 7 
Together (ung te deum. | Shakeſpeare . K 


Te deum was lung at St. Paul's after the victory; 4 
Te'piovs. adj. I tedieu x, French; tedium, Latin.) 


they came home naked. Arbutbnot i Hiſt. of Jobn Bull. | i. Weariſome by continuance; troubleſome; irkſome. 
| Ambaſladors ſent to Carthage were like _ tornto pieces. | That I be Ho further todious unto thee, ney 2 
7008 populace, . ; Arbuthnat, | clemency a few words. EM #86 | 
2. To ap to wound with any ſharp point drawn along. The one intenſe, the other ſtillremiſs,, : 
E with duſt deform'd their hoary hair, | Cannot well ſuit with either, but 1008 prove 3%. 
The women beat their breaſts, their cheeks they tare. Shak. 7 edious alike, 8 
Neither ſhall men taar theinſelves for them in mourning to Pity only on freſh objects ſtays, ” Dada. 
comtort them for the dead. Jer. xvi. 7. But with the tedious light of woes decaY** · 


2. Weariſome by prolixity. 8 


1% mclement {ealons. 


1 In the midſt a tearing groan did break x; They unto whom we ſhall ſeem tedious e u- 
The name of Anthony, Sbakeſd. Anthony and Cleopat. | jured bY us, becauſe, it is in their own hand, to! wk i 
s ſtorms theſkies, and torrents tear the ground, bour which they arc not willing to endyte. u wert. 
|, Thus rag d the prince, and ſcatter d death around, Ded. 4 Slow, 8 


rb, | 


om awake but when hunger cls 
Locks, 


calling the ſame ſubſtance ſometimes the Iphur,aud 2 


N *- © 


techy, and fall out with aht dg. 


art in noviſe in- 


. 
y 
10 
. 


wich long and 2 fabled knights. Milton. 


Txp10USLY- adv. ¶ from tecious.] In ſuch a manner as to 
ary. | 


we: y l . ; 

ö NESS. 1. /. [from tedious.) 
Ne 
Weariſomeneſs by prolixity. ; 
2. In vain we labour to pertuade them, that any thing can 
take away the tediouſneſs of prayer, except it be brought to 


1 


the lame meaſure and form which themſelves aſſign. Hooker. |. 


ivitV ; len th. | 6 4 
L 3880 brevity's the ſoul of wit, 


And !ediouſnefs the limbs and outward flouriſhes, 8 
Feil be 5 Shaleſpeare s Hamlet. 
Uneaſineis; tireſomeneſs; quality of — 
In thoſe very actions whereby we are eſpecially perfected 
jn this life we are not able to perſiſt; fo we are with ver 
<eaxrineſs, and that often, to interrupt them; which tedinu. 
cannot {all into thoſe 88 that are in the ſtate of 
6A when our union with God is compleat. Hookey, b. i. 
More than kiſſes, letters mingle ſouls, 
For thus friends abſent ſpeak : this eaſe controuls 


I tediouſaeſs of my life. L Donne. 
| ee hon all within a while; ; 
And in the {weeteſt finds a tedtouſneſs. Davies. 


1 TEAM. v. u. [veam, Saxon, offspring. ] 


bring young. Py 
70 hg 5 Ar the muſt teem, 5 
© Create her child of ſpleen, that it may live, 


And be a thwart diſnatur d torment to her. Shakeſpeare. 5 


To be pregnant; to engender young. 


Hlave we more ſons ? or are we like to have? 

15 not my teeming date drunk up with time,, 
And wilt thou pluck my fair ſon from mine age? Shak. 

When the riſing Spring adorns the meaad. | 
Teeming buds and cheerful Dryden. 


greens appear. 


There are fundamental truths the baſis upon which a great | 


many others reſt: theſe are feepring truths, rich in ſtore, with 
which they furniſh the mind, and, like the lights of heaven, 
we light and evidence: to other things. ; Locle. 

4, To be full; to de charged as à breeding W 


We live in a nation where there is ſcarce a ſingle head that | . 
| e. 


does not teem with politicks. 
NTA. % % „ „ = 

1. To bring forth; to produce. ES, 
D | What's the neweſt grief? 


Common mother, thou | 
- Whoſe womb unmeaſurable, and infinite breaſt, 
 Teems and feeds all. 
N The earth obey' d; and ſtrait | 

Op ' ping her fertile womb, teem d at a birth © _ 
Innumerous living creatures. Milton's Par. Loft, 5. vii. 
The deluge wrought ſuch a change, that the earth did not 
| then teem forth its increaſe, as formerly, of its own accord, 
but required culture.  Wordward's Natural Hiſtory. 


tommen, Danith, to draw out z to pour. The Scots retain it: 
as, teem that quater out; hence Swift took this word. 


fill the glaſs with mall beer. 


1. Pregnant; prolific. | 


2, Brimful. 1 Ainſworth. 
Treue. u. /. [from teem. ] One that brings young. 


Such wars, tuch watte, ſuch fiery tracks of dearth, 
Their zeal has left, and ſuch a teemlzfs earth, - Dryden. 
Saxon, injuries.] Sorrow; grief. | 

| Arrived tore 45. 8 ry 
| That bare head knight, for dread and doleful teen 
Would fain have fled; ne durſt approachen near. Fairy 2, 
Fry not in heartleſs grief and doleful cen. Spenſer. 
My heart bleeds 8 e 
To think o' th' teene that I have turn d you to. Shake. 
Eighty odd years of ſorrow have I ſ een, 
And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of feen. 
8 | Shakeſpeare. 
GT. v. a. [from xinan, to kindle, Saxon.] To excite; 
.o-proyoke to do a thinng. Spenſer. 
Teexs.an. from ther for * Hen years reckoned by the 


Our author would excuſe theſe youthful ſcenes, * 


reonan, 


Teeru, che plural of 208th.” --+ 


nd about. hy 
h Teeth. w. . [from the noun;] To breed t 

the time of dentiſiounn 5 e eee 
ptoms of f r, che 18 


When the f cething-appear; | 
do de relaxed y ſoftening ointment.” ' Ar bn! Het gn et. 


_ teleſcope diſcovers to us diſtant wonders in the hea- 

bots end the milly way, and the bright cloudy 

m a very dark (ky, to be à collection of little ſtats, 

1 8 | ; Watts. 
— pic AL. a4; 

115 Nan at a diſtance. 


Ang, "*flage odd night elſe in telling wound, 


3. To teach; to inform. 


4. To diſcover; to betra 


: Jo TELL.w. u. 
Each minute teems a new one. Shakeſpeare's Marbzth. . 


Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. | 


2. To TELL on. 


3. To pour. A low word, imagined by Skinner to come'trom | 


Teen out the remainder of the ale into the kankard, and | 
Swwift"s Direct. to the Butler.) 
| Ti'8MFUL. adj. [xeampul, Saxon. ] Ok 5 


Tr8MLEsS. adj. [from teen. ] Unfruitful ; not probfick,” | 


Trex. x. ſ. [cinan, Saxon, to kindle; tenen, Flemiſh, to ex; vs ; 


| Who can open the doors of his face? his teeth are terrible 


N 
wal part. This word is ſeldom uſed but in anat thy or 


. —.— teleſcope.) Betonging to à tele- | 


„ 4. preterite'and part. -pafſ told. [rellan, Sax. 1 
aelen, tellen Dhtch ani as, * 

| : talen, 5 ſi] 

v To utter; to expreſs 1 to f 5 ] | : 


L will not eat till 1 have — errand: Gen. xxiv. 33. 


ein declare Phat Wile men have Hold from thetr Fathers, | 
and have not hid. ER, Job, xv. 18. 
When Gideon heard th telling of the dream, and the in- 


terpretation, he wotthipptd. Judges, ii, 13. 
He longer will delay to hear thee tel! an $ 
His generation. . Milton. 


You mutt know ; but break; O break my heart, 
rg tell m He Oy out; wa . | 
i uſurper of my throne is my wife! Dryden. 
The reſt are vaniſh'd, none 72 aſs d the gate, | 
And not a man appears to tell their fate.. Pope's Oy}. 
He gently aſk d where all the people be, | 
Which in that ſtately bu din 2 dwell, 
Who anſwer'd him full ſoft, he could not tell. Fairy Q. 
I told him of le 3. which was as much 
As to have aſk d him pardon. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Tell me now, what lady is the ſame, a | 
To whom you ſwore a ſecret pilgrimage, | 
That you to day promis'd to feli me of. Shakeſpeare. 
The fourth part of a ſhekel of ſilver will I give to the man 


of God to tell us our way. Sam ix. 8. 


_ Saint Paul zelleth us, we mult needs be ſubjekt not only tor 
fear, but alſo for conſcience Take, © Biſhop e. 
Tell me how may I know him, how adore. top. | 


They will zell it to the inhabitants... 


21 . j = + ' 
Numb. xiv. 14: | 
5. To count; to number. 


Here lies the learned Savile's heir, | | | 
So early wiſe, and laſting fair; met 1 
Thought her a child, or thought her old. 5 
Courage from hearts, and not from numbers grows. 
n Dryden. 


That none, except her years they told, 1 
N 6 | Waller, 

- Numerous fails the fearful only tell; 
W child can tell 'werity before he has any idea of infinite. 


She doubts if two and two make four, 
1 0 ſhe has told them ten times o'er. 
6. To make excuſes. A low word. F 
| Tuſh, never tell me, I take it much unkindly, 
That thou, Iago, who hait had my purſe, 5 
As if the ſtrings were thine, ſhouid'it know of this. 


| Prior. 


Shakeſpeare. 


1. To give an account; to make report. 

I will compats thine altar, O Lord, that I may publ:ſh | 
with the voice of thankſgiving, and tell of all thy wondrous 
works. 3 o „ BEV Jo 
Ve that live and move, fiir creatures fell, 4 
Te, if ye . came I thus, how here ? 


That is no flearing felltale. 8 

What ſhall theſe papers lie like zelltales here? Shak 
Let not the heav'ns hear theſe zelltale women | 

Rail on the Lord's anointed, 1) 4 9,7 Shakeſpeare. 
"Tis done; report diſplays her telltale wings, 


| And to each ear the news and tidings brings. Fairfax. 
And to the telltale ſun detery ne. 

| oo yh reg e | i 1 Milton. 

Fo urydice and he are priſoners here, 2 
But Wil not long be ſo: this telltale gol, 192501 14 
Perhaps will clear them both, Dryden and Lee. 


A telltale out of ſchool,  _ : {/ 
Is of all wits the greateſt fool, 
TELLER. #. . ffrom tell.) © | 
1. One ae tells or relates. wh 1 7 WS. 
2. One who numbers; a numt tub n nl 
3. A teller is an Glen of the Nee 6 which there are 
four in number: their buſinefs is 0 receive ali monies due to 
the _ and give the clerk.,of the pell a bill to charge him 
therewith : they alſo pay all perlons any money payable to 
them by the king, by. warrant from the auditor ot the re- 
. ceipt ; they alſo make books of receipts and payments, which ' 
they deliver the lord treaſurer, » Convel. | 
| 
i 


N os. 8 Swift, 


TEE a'e10Us, ach. [temerdire, Fr. temenarius, Lat. 


and the conſequences of things are the firſt point to be taken 
5 . 11 411 Te BNFANEES 


into e . 
„ ß en bo een ee £19 
Should he find upon one fi ert ; of parchment an 
ofatian written üb eden e e, adorned with elegant 
phrale, the wit of man could not perſuade him thar this was 
done by the'temerariaus daſpęs of an e pen. Kay. 
TEME'RITY, z. J. [temeritas, Latin. ] .Kaſhnels ; unreaſon- 


To TEMPER. 
1. To mix ſo as 


» { demperog Lat, temperer, 
| 75 art qualifies the other. ; 
I ſhall temper ſo : 


'* = Tuſtice with mercy, as may illuſtrate moſt. 
 _Them fully farisfy'd, and Thee — 2 Milton. 

2. To gompound; to, form by, mixture. 1 
128 you could fin:bodt but a man 

Jo bear a poiſon, I,would temper it; 


ſciences : ſo that as much as the one excelled in arms, the 

other exceeded in knowledge. 800 BY Lay nn on Ireland. 
With this ſhe wonts to ane tee — Fa 5 

KA 5 Spenſer. 


— . 


When all the gods he threats w 


| ill T'to that old Andronicus,.. 
AN toner him withall the art H have.” 
* Woman! Natore made thee .. 

| To temper man: we had been brutes without you. - 2 


7. To form metals to a proper degres of one. , 5 | c 


ox - 


8. To govern. A latiniſdi, 


. Conltitution af body, 85 


Witten a 0 
Locte. 5. Conflitytiona frame of minx. Wo 
The brain may devite laws for the blood, but a hot tamper = 
 Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Ot brothers temper, do receive yow in n 
| th all kind Jovec, © Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar, | 
6. Calmnets ot mind; moderation. 2 | 


5 Milton. 


1 wd * 
hake/p. Julius Ceſar. | 
4. 


2. Medium; due mixture of En 
| perament. 


F N . XN. alr. 
5  TEMPERAME'NTAL, ach. {from temperament.} Conſtitu- 


1. R 3 he P th Mae fremuun to. 
a Bo cont foreſight is but a terner.arious folly ; | 


able contempt of danger... oil j 4 1] 
phe: The e ec e e 0 5 3 Conoley. | 
4 1. n 2 ns ; 


| TEMPERATE, adj. [ temperatus, Lat.] £ 


415) go 190 
| Shakeſpeare. | 


4 : 3.101 "VR N 1598 Js Al oO & gy werty #h A 

$ given tim temper d I. lbat becher ken ia. 5 . 
Nor solid might-relit that edges; 3 4 att 2 ibo, 
„In the tempering of iteel; by Rolding it hut a minute or 
wo longer or, leſſer in the othe?-garhpetent heaty gives it vay 
differing tempers, as to brittlenſls or torighneſs; Boyle, 

Repeated peals chey licary + + 

Ang, in a heav'n tern; retulgent artns 4ppetir ; 

KReb'ning the ſkies; and glitt'ring all around, 1 

The temper u metals clain, and yield a ülver bund. 


eee 
And turies rules, and Tartare-tempereth. Hubber't's Tate. 


TNF ER. n. /. (fromthe verb. 


1. Due, mixture of contrary quaſities. , 


Nothing bettet proveth the excellency of this foil and tem- 
fer than che abundant growing ot the palm trees. Raleigh. 


Health itlelf is but a kind of tenper, gotten and pie ſerved 
by a convenient mixture of contrarieties. Av buthutt, 
2. Middle courje z mean or medium. 


If the, eitates of tome biſhops were exorbitant before the 
Reformation, the preſent clergy's wiſhes reach no turther than 
that ſome reaſonable temper bad been uſed inftead of paring 
thats ts quick, Sabi Mitel. 


11071 taJ ; 
This body would be increaſed daily; being ſupplied from 
above and below; and having done growing, it would become 


and ' Burnet's* the Earth 
4. Diſpotition of mind, ts; | ITY 15 ; 
Remember with what mild . 
Io Hed gracious femper he both heard, and judg'd; _ : 
Without wrath or reviling. - Milton's aradiſe Loft. 
This will keep their thoughts eaſy and free, the only tem- 
er wherein the mind is capable of receiving new-informa- 
Locke on Education. 


leaps oer a cold decrce, 
EDS Our hearts, 


Reſtore yolirlelves unto your texpers; fathers, M; 
And without perturbation hear me ſpeak. Ben. Johnſon. 
Teach me, like thee; in various nature wile; 
To tall with dignity; with temper rife. 


nels. 3 | 
lere draw 
A ſword; whoſe temper I intend to ſtain _ 


o inform of. A doubtful phraſe, With the beſt blood that I can meet withal; |: Shakes, 
David ſaved neither man nor woman alive, to bring tid- | 1 Ithuriel with his ſpear. 2955 | 
| ings to Gath, ſaying, Leſt they ſhould tell oz us, laying, So}  Touch'd lightly ; for no falſhood tan endure 
did David, ag Sam. XXVII. 11. Touch of cœleſtial eber, but returns 
TELLTALE: M. {+ [tell and taje.1 One who, gives malicious] Ol force to its own likenels i up he ftarts; - — - 
information; one who carries ofticzous intelligence. I Diſcover'd, and ſurpriz c. _ Milton's 2 8 
You ſpeak to * and to ſuch a may, Theſe needles ſhould have a due femper; tor if they afe 


too loft, the force exerted to carry them through the fleſh 


|. wilt bend them; if they are too brittle they ſnap: Sharp. 
temperamentum Latin. tempera- 


ſtate with reſpeR to the predominance ef any 


5 Loches are denominated hot and cold i n proportion We the 0 
to which they 
. 


TEMPERAMENT. 4. / 
ment, French. ] 

1. Conititution; 
quali: 


preſent ſemperament of that part of our 
are applied. | 


The common law has waſted and wrought out thoſe dif 


tional, £944 | 
That temperamental dignotions, and conjefture of preva- 
len humours, that may be collected from ſpots in Rags wh | 
We concedes; os +, \. Browor''s Pulgar Errours. 
fate upon a bare temperamental reliſh or diſguſt. Glanville, 
Tz'MPERANCE.'#:/. [ femperantia, er, a 
1. Moderation; A to gluttony and drunkenneſs. 
| ell obſerve 4 . 
The rule of not too much; by temperamte taught 
In what thou eat'ſt and drink'ſt; ſeeking from thence 
Due nouriſhment, no gluttonous delight: 
Temperance, that virtue without pride; and fortune without 
"envy, gives 
| belt guardian of youth and ſupport of old age. Temple, 
| Make temperance thy companion; ſo ſhall health 
Sit on thy brow.  , Dodſey's Agriculture. 
2. Patience; calmneſs; ſedateneſs ; moderation of paſſiom, 
| His ſenſelets ſpeech and doted ignorance, 
When as the noble prince had marked 


» 


well; 


He calm'd his wrath with goodly teiyperante. Fairy * : 


rey 0 What, are you chafd 7 5 
Aſk God for temp rance, that's th' appliance only 
Which your diſeaſe requires. Sha 


Ule a temperate heat, for they are ever temperute heats 
that digeſt and mature; wherein we mean femperate, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ſubje& ; for that may be temperate 

to fruits and liquors which will not work at all 


3. Without gluttony or luxury. 


SGod eſteems it à part of his ſervice if we eat or drink; ſo : 


geen pericarpium and the hard neil. Ray ontbe Cation. That Romeg. ſnould upon receig thereof „„ | ve at EN Tins; 
1 Tu-. — A cant word made fro the ſeund. ] To vent 1 fleep in quiet. Hale. Romeo and Juliet. Was airy, light Pn e | 
"gh with 2-Joud" und trove inſolent kind'df caclifuiation; | 3..To mingle; „„ e 96 — ry, light, __ - n bredy' | "a 
hitter, ile e DYLEC Tal 22997 0 eee Prepare the ſixth part eee den part of an 1 N. eee wo at der; . Maos. 
The "add. ob bob 4nd aries 1G > | hn of oil, tot it fine flour. EZFR.XIVIL 14.2 Auers . e ae ee 
5 ef Font tees is Wen Aire The ecod old knight, with a mixian 1 5 J = 
"tree, n. ſ. \ til; in. with linden or lime] mafter of the family, tempered the inquiries after his own at- | 2 | | 35 18 
ene eee reſating 19 emſelves, All. | 3 Feeze del a feed dich fach advice difpe'd By 
A teiltres and an oak have their ſubſtance in them when 4. To beat together to a proper con iltence. ; 1 155 1 26s ot a pee _ ; = 8 3 5 ? 
1 catt their leaves. IA. vi. 13. T' üncivil kerns of, badet Eaglnmen. n e eee eee ee e State en- 
INT. u. /. Iteinte; French: q Colour z touch of the pencil. And temper clay with blood of ! 1 Shaleſprare. . Doth mie: en 95 eee ſdeare. 
Glazed colours have a vivaeity Which can never be imitat- potter tempering ſoft, earth, faſhioneth every veſſc] | ah « She 15 erde. hates * 8 a Sbaleppeare 
* % molt brilliant cbeurs; becauſe the different teints | with much labour. o 6 e Wijd. xv. 7. | . From temperate nativity we are unready to tin exetu.. 
lad on, each in its place, one after en , oy Top enen Sings the appetite of "the eater, tem- tion the tnggeſtions'of 753 Brown's Vulgar Erruurr. 
TLany, adj. [tela, a web. Lat.] Spinning webs. | pered itſelf to every man's liking "jd. xvi. at, | LENA . wr ee „ 
The pictures of telary ſpiders, and their poſition in tbe I beſe loft fires with Kindly heat OP SGD . B : POL chats took 3 4 bloc. 7 
24518. commonly made lateral, and garding the horizon; | Of various influence foment and warms * 1 Up The bark ſhould al 3 r Adulſn 
ugh we ſhall. commonly find 3 and their Temper or nouriſh... eee. er- BY calml ; without violence of paſſion. . | " 
Ibs esd che center; © Brown's Pulzar Erraurs. 6. To foſten; to mollify; to alluagez to ſooth; tocalm, e, Caltey; val) prucegd do wIlat pu + | 01 | | 
T 
aſs by which diſtant objects are viewed. their warlike courages with ſweet delights ot learning | 51. = 
| 
| 


it be zemperately, and as may beit preſerve health. Taylor. 
Te Me — 8 {from engerer. | 
1. Freedom from exceſſes; mediocrity. | 
2. Calmnels, . of * 1 
angley's mild temperat engt, 3 
Did tend — > ak — Deriel's Civil War. 
TEMPERATURE. #. J. [temperatura, tempero, Latin; em- 


_ perature, French, 
| degree of any qualities, 


Milian. 


pe in : 
Tora; torchearſe; to ſpeak; 4 1 O08 


0 8 
of Michael from the armoury of God 


2 Conſtitution of nature; 


more dry Fl degrees, and ot a temper of greater conſiſtencey 5 
and firmneſs; 


| * Pope. 
7. State to which metals are reduted, particularly as to bald. . 


reduced the kingdom to its juſt ſtate and fem 
Ia tellectual repreſentations are received with as unequal a 


Milton, © 
olence of body and tranquillity of mind; the 


1. Not exceſſive; moderate in degree of any quality. 


upon metals, 
25 | acon, 


It lieth in the ſame climate, and is we outer Nigel we 
than Guinea. Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 


Dr, 


— = — . - ä 
— — — = 
—Uäü— !.Ä——2 — —e—ẽ WP 


* 
r 
— — 


— . ]⏑——— rr en rr nr er 


Birds that ehange countries at certain ſeaſons, 5 they, 
come eapher, ſhiw the temperature of weather.“ acon. 
Memory depends upon the eonſiſtence and the tempera- 
ture of the brain. og | atis. 
2. Mediocrity; due balance of contrarieties. | 
| As the world's ſun doth effects beget 

Ditk*rent, in divers places ev'ry day; 
Here Autumn's temperature, there Summer's heat, 
Here flow'ry Spring-tide, and there Winter gray. Dawes. | 
It, inſtead ot this variation of heat, we ſuppoſe an equa- 
lity, or conſtant temperature of it before the . the 
| => would be much altered. Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
3. Moderation; freedom from predominant paſſion. 

In that proud port which her ſo goodly graceth, 
 __ Molt goodly temperature you may delcry. Spenſer. 

TEMPERED. adj. | from temper.) Diſpoſed with regard to 


* 


the paſſions. Ti f 
1. To delay; to procraſtinate. : | 
If Cupid hath not ſpent all his quiver in Venice, thou wilt 


When was my lord ſo much ungently tempered, 
a To ſtop his ears egainſt admoniſhment? Shaleſpeare. 
TEMPEST. . /. [tempeſte, Fr. tempeſtas, Lat.] 
1. The utmolt violence of the wind; the names by which the 
wind is called according to the »radual encreaſe of its force 
ſeems to be, a breeze; a gale; a guſt; a ſtorm; a tempelt. 
I have ſeen tempeſts, when the ſcolding winds 
Have riv*d the knotty oaks.” Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
Some have been driven by tempeſt to the louth. 
What at firſt was call'd a guſt, the ſame 


Hath now a ſtorm's, anon a fempeſ's name. Donne. 
We, caught in a fiery zempeft, thall be hurl'd f 
Each on his rock transfix d. | Millon. 


With clouds and ſtorme 
Around thee thrown, tempeſt o'er tempeſt roll'd, 
TLhhou humbleſt nature with thy northern blaſt. Thomſon. 
2. Any tumult; commotion; perturbation. | ok Fe 
TW The tempeſt in my ming 2 
Doth from my ſenſes take all feeling elſe, DOE OE, 
Save what beats there. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
To TEMPEST. v. a. [from the noun.] To diſturb as by a 


- "- tempeſt. - 1 | 
Part huge of bulk, 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, _ + 
Tempeſt the ocean. 8 Milton. 
Lleviathan, in dreadful ſport, . 
Tempeſt the loofen'd brine. P)bomſe 
 TE'MPEST-BEATEN. v. 4. [tempeſt and beat.] Shattei 
: with flarmw ee. | | | e 
In the calm harbour of her gentle breaſt, 


on. 
ed 


My tempeſi-beaten ſoul may ſafely reſt. Dryd. Aurengx. 5 
Avg 5, 4 toft.} Driven about by | 


TEMPEST-TOST. adj. [tempeſt an 
ſtorms. 5 
Though his bark cannot be loſt, 5 
Fe it ſhall be rempeſttoft.t _  Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
TEMPESTT'VITY. . ſ. [tempeſiivus, Lat.] Seaſonableneſs. 


Since their diſperſion the conſtitutions of countries admit 8 


not ſuch fempeſtivity of harveſt. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
TEupEsrT Vous. | ad}. 
Ss d turbulent. oe . 
Triempeſtuous Fortune hath ſpent all her ſpi ght, 
And thriiling Sorrow throw his utmoſt dart. Fairy Q. 
Which of them riſing with the ſun or falling 
Should prove fempeftuous. e Milton. 
Her looks grow black as a fempeſtuous wind, 
Some raging thoughts are rowling in her mind. Diy den. 
Pompey, when diſſuaded from embarking becauſe the 
weather was fempeſtuous, replied, My voyage is neceſſary, 
my life is not fo. 5 74:44 5 00 72 


anciently belonging to the RON templars, originally from 
the temple of Jeruſalem.] A ſtudent in the la x. 
WMWWWits and ztemplars ev'ry ſentence raiſe, 
And wonder with a foolith face of 
TEMPLE, u. ſ. [temple, Fr, templum, Lat.] 


1. A place appropriated to acts of religion. . 
1 : N he honour'd gods „35 
Throng our large temples with the ſhews of peace. 

8 11 Shakeſpeare. 


Here we have no temple but the wood, no aſſem 
- hornbeatts. 11 8 
Moſt. ſacrilegious murther hath broke ope | 
The Lord's anointed temple, and ſtole thence © - | 
The life o th building. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
£ This gueſt of Summer, | ne 
The temple haunting martlet. . Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 
2. LT. e he upper part of the tides of the head | 
Where the pulle is felt. | | | e 
5 2 8 tat pA ___ Her funnylocks A, 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Shakeſpeare. 
We may apply intercipients of maſtich upon the temples; 
frontals alſo may be applied. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Io procure ſleep, he ules the ſcratching of the temples and 
ears; that even mollifies wild beaſts. 
The weapon enter'd cloſe above his ear, 
Cold through his temples glides the whizzing ſpear. Pope. 
FEMPLET: u. {. A piece of timber in a building. | 
When you lay any timber on brick-work, as linteols over 
windows, or te 
TEMPORAL: adj. { temporal, Fr. temporalis, low Latin. ] 
1. Meaſured by time; not eternal. . 
As there they ſuſtain temporal life, ſo here they would 
learn to make proviſion for eternal, +» Hooker. 
2. Secular; not eccleſiaſtical. rg ROY „ 
This ſceptre ſhews the force of temporal power, 
he attribute to. awe and majeſty, . 
Wherein doth fit the dread ot Kings. 
All the temporal lands, which men devout 
By teſtament. have given to the church, e 
Would they ſtrip from us. Sbaleſp. Henry V. 
All temporal power hath been wreſted from tlie clergy, and 
much of tfieir eceleſiaſti ck. - - Savift, 
3. Not ſpiritual. NT, 3 
Call not every temporal end a defiling of the intention, 
but only when it contradicts the ends ot God, or when it is 


Shakeſpeare. 


principally intended: for ſometimes à fenporat end is part 


of our duty; and ſuch are all the be eee 


nn Taylor. 


Our petitions to God with-regard' to temporals, mut be | 


that medium of convenience proportioned to the ſeveral con- 

_ ditions of lite. 92 

4. [7 — Fr.] Placed at the temples, or upper part of 

the . MIA) 1\ $f ho | 

Copious bleeding, by opening the temporal arteries, are 

" G lt effectual. . for a phrenſy. Arburb. on Alim. 

eee 3d Tap ([temporalite, Fr. from 'temporal..) 

Te MPORALS.' | J Secular poſſeſtions; not ecclelialtick 
rights. © * 1 * 

| Ok revenues, lands, and tenements, as biſhops have had 

. annexed to their ſees by tlie kings and others trom time to 

, ume as they are barons and lords of the parliament. Coxvel. 


he reſidue of theſe ordinary finances is catual, as the | 
temporalities of vacant bithopricks, the profits that grow by | © 


the tenures of lands, C 5 acon. 
TEMPORALLY. atv. [from temporal.) With reſpcct to this 
bt 1 0 »-_, „ . . * 0 


I Sinners who are in ſuch a temporaliy happy condition, 
owe it not to their fins, but wholly to their luck. 


 — Well, you will temporixe with the hours. 
The Earl of Lincoln deceived of the country's coucourſe, 
in which caſe he would have femporiged, reſolved to give 
Bacon's Henry VII. 

Abbot. 2. TY 


{| TEMSED BREAD, 


[tempeflueux, Fr. from tempeſt.) ] 


a Collier on the Value of Life. | 
TEM LAR. . ſ. { from the Temple, an houſe near the Thames, | 


aide. Pope's Epift. | 


but | 
* Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. | 


lets under girders, lay them in loom. Moxon. | 


© Rogers's Sermons, | 


: South, 


T K N. 


to himſelt. 


being temporary; not perpetuity, 


TEMPORARY. ad. [tempus, Latin.] Laſting only for a li- | | 


mited time. 


he defired a itraiter amity. 


ain into the community. 
E'MPORIZE. UV. 7. [temporiſer, Fr. tempus, Lat.] 


quake tor this ſhortly. 
EI look for an earthquake too then, 


the king battle. | 
To comply with the times or occaſionss 
They might their grievance inwardly complain, 
But outwardly they needs muſt temporize. 


3. To comply: this is improper. 


The dauphin is too wilful oppoſite, 
And will not temporize with my entreaties: 


TEMTORTZZER. z. 1 [ Femper err. from temporize.}] 
that complies with times or occations z a trimmer. 
I pronounce thee a hovering temporizer, that 
Canſt with thine eyes at once ſee good and evil, 
-  Inclining to them both. | 
TEMSE BREAD, 159 [temſen, Dutch ; tamiſer, Fr. 
meſare, Italian, to f 


flower better ſifted than common. . 
To TEMPT. v. a. | tento, Lat. tenter, Fr.] 
advantage to the mind; toentice. 

Isis not the king that ſends you to the Tower: 
My Lady Gray tempts him to this harth extremity. 


You ever gentle gods, take my breath from me; 
Let not my worſer ſpirit tempt me again 5 
Jo die before you pleale.. 


Hie that hath not wholly ſubdued. himſelf, is qui 
tempted and overcome in fmall things | 
Fix'd on the fruit ſhe gaz'd, which to behold _ 
Might tempt alone. M 
The devil can but tempt and deceive; and if he ca 
deſtroy fo, his power is at an end, 
0 _ | ys e, mee * 5 , nn 
. Whoſe roving fancy would reſolve the fame 
With him, wh 5 1 
2. To provoke, + 
8 i eee, py 
In tempting of your patience. Sha 
eee ink noc 


_  Tempt not the brave and needy to deſpair: 


Of gold and ſilver, words and darts remain. 


| 3- It is ſometimes ufed without any notion of evil; to ſolicit ; 


to dra -r. 575 5 
Still his ſtrength conceal'd 


tay 


The rowing crew, 

To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. 
„e; . . 
Ibis from the vulgar branches muſt be torn, 

And to fair Proſerpine the preſent born, 
Ere leave be giv'n to tempt the nether ſæies. 
TEMPTATION. 2. ſ. [tentation, Fr. from tempt.) * 
1. The act of tempting; ſolicitation to ill; enticement. 


2. The ſtate of being tempte 


* 


you out of this labyrinth. ä 
3. That which is offered to the mind as a motive to ill 


. 


Set a deep glaſs of rheniſh wine on the contr ; 
will ee it. * Shakeſpeare's 
re to be great! without a puilty crown; 
Voiew it, and lay the bri tp ; 
- {Ts baſe to ſeize on all; + 


' 


NS 7 
5% £ 


I 


obnoxious to b nence. 


che managers mult fail for want of tools to work w 

TE“ TER. . f. [from temp t.] en 1 * ea thy 957th 

1. One who ſolicits to ill; an enticer. 
Theſe women are < 


2 Is this her fault or mine 
The tempter or the tempted; who ſins moſt? 


My work is done 
2. The infernal ſolicitor to evil. 


. Hamman 


of the tempter, difcourage us. 
oretold what would come to 


"ration by liquor. | 


— 


Tr'MrORKA TY. . from temporal. 
„Abe laity 3 ferular people. | 


— 5 , 
„ „ « - & L - * 
- Ly, 
. A 
S ++ we 


The pope ſucked out ineſtimable ſums of money, to the 
intolerabie e of clergy and temporalty, 


Abbot. 
2. Secular poſſeſſions. Kev 


The king yielded up the point, reſerving the ceremony 
of homage trom the biſhops, in reſpect of the a aj oo 
Ayliffe. 


TeMPORA'NEOUS. adj. [ temporis, Lat.] Temporary. Didt. 


TE MPORARINESS. . f. {from temporary.) The ſtate of 


Theſe temporary truces were ſoon made and ſoon broken j 

i - Bacon's Henry VII. 

The republick threatened with danger, appointed a tem- 

porary dictator, who, when the danger was over, retired 
a Addiſon. 
0 


Shaleſpeare. 


Daniel. 


He flatly ſays, he'll not lay down his arms. Shateſpeare.' 


' © Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
; ift; tems, Dutch; 
tamis, French; tamifo, Italian, a ſieve.] Bread made of 


1. To ſolicit to ill; to incite by preſenting ſome pleaſure or 4 Niggardly; cloſe-fiſted ; meanly parſimonious. 


Shakeſpeare. | 
| Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 
Come together, that Satan temp! you not. 1 Cor. vii. 5. 
_ Biſhop Taylor. 
Milton. 
South. 


o next ſhould tempt her eaiy fame. Prior. 
keſpeare's Henry VILL. | 
| Your talons from the wretched and the bold; © 


Fer, though your violence ſhould leave em bare 
Dry 


92 | ; Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall,” 
q. 


71 


Dryden 


All temptation to * repel e Milto 
When by human weaknefs, and the arts of the tempter, 


you are led into femptations, prayer is the thread to bring 
e Duppa. 


down: 
den' Aurengzebe. 
| TEMPTABLE. adj. 142 tempt.] „Liazte to temptation; 


If the parliament wereas'temptable as any other aſſembly, | 
ibs 


1-4 11042 se 


rewd tempters with their tong es. 
„ © Shakeſpeare's 4: try VI. 


She's now the ?2pter to nſnare his heart. Dryden. 


he experience of our own frailties, and the watchfulneſs 
s Fundamentals. 


| _—— 
When firſt this fempter crols'd the gulf from hell. Milton. 


TEMULENT. adj. { temulentus, Lat.] Inebriated ; intoxi- 


Although Engliſh s too little cultivated, ye. . 
are nine in ten owing to affectation. Sacra 4 n 
TI onen adj. LET A Such as wa a 
tained without o ition; ſuch as m e Mam. 
* we? f 85 18 held "lout a. 

he town was ſtrong of itſelf, and wanted na 
fortity and make it bpm. 4 2 . 8 mduſry u 

Sir William Ogle ſced upon the caſtle, and 0 ham, 
a tenable condition, + | | * Wu 
Infidelity has been driven out of all its ut, 
atheiſt has not found his polt texable, and is thine de 

tired into deim. * » Addiſon's Spec tore K 
TENACIOUS. adj. [tenax, Lat. Wt 
1. Gruſping hard ; inclined to hold faſt; not wil; 
go, with of before the thing held. | ung to e 

A retolute tenacious adherence to well choſen du. 
makes the face of a governor ſhine in the eyes neil 


- ſee his actions. | 75 ta 

Griping, and ill tenacious of thy hold. Ae, 
Woud' ſt thou the Grecian en though large Ta 

Should give the prizes they had gain'd⸗ 7 foul, 

You reign abſolute over the hearts of a ſtubborn Dan. 

born people, tenacious to madneſs of their liberty, 1 nee, 

True love's a miler ; ſo tenacious grown, "Jae, 


He weighs tothe laſt grain of what's his © ; 
Men are tenacious of the opinions that firit poll hn 


Licie, 
ady to iuvade 
‚ ee Arbutng, 
The memory in ſome is very tenaciou out; but yet there 
to be a conſtant decay of all our ideas, even Ny 
One 17 ſtruck Teepe, TW * minds the moit retentive. Lack 

3. {Tenace, French. aving parts diſpoſi 1 
' Wt coheſive. e P poled to ache 0 
ree equal round veſſels filled, the one wit 
other with oil, the third with molten pitch, 2 
ſtirred alike to give them 4 vortical motion; the 1 
its tenacity will loſe its motion quickly, the oil beine leſs: 
nacious will keep it longer, and the water being ſets tem, 
cious will keep it longeſt, but yet will Jole it in : thn 


le is tenacious of his own property, and re 
that of others, 10 
2. Retentive. 


ta- 


Newt, 

: y | | Air 
| TExAaciovsLY. adv. I from tenacious.! With d 
to hold faſt. l J With diipoution 


Some things our juvenile reaſons tenaciou/ 
which yet. our maturer judgments diſallow wed 2 
, 4 TENACIOuSNESS. 2. J. [from tenacious.) Unwillinguegy 
quit, relgn, or let go, + eee 
TENACITY. 1. . [tenacitas, tenacite, Fr. tenax, Latin 
 Viſcolnty ; glutinouſneſs; adheſion of one part to another 
It zrrany centiguous vortices of molten pitch were eich of 
them as lar ge as thoſe which ſome ſuppoſe to revolve about 
the ſun and fixed ſtars, yet theſe and all their parts wobl 
by their tenacity and ſtiffneſs, communicate their motio o 
one another till they all reſted among themſelbes. Newry, 
. Subſtances, whole tenacity exceeds thepowers of dipeltiany 
| will neither paſs, nor be converted into aliment. 4b; 
| TExaxCY.,n. /, [tenanche, old French; tenentiu, law Lat, 
trom tenant.) Temporary poſſeſſion of what Llongs b 
„ E e 
This duke becomes ſeized of favour by deſcent, thoh 


the condition of that Eſtate be commonly no more than a6 


any at will, 5 Vun 
| TENANT. . / [texant, French. j 
1. One that hol s of another; one that on certain conditions 
ion and uſe of that which is 18 realty 


ckly | 


nnot |. 


has temporary polle 
the property of another: correlative to landlord; 
5 ve been your tenant, = 


den. 


Such is the mould that the bleſt tenant feeds 
44 On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds, Fler. 
on. Jupfter had a farm long for want of a tenant. LEfrag. 
His cheerful tenants bleſs their yearly toll, 
Vet to their lord owe more than to the foil, Pe. 
7 * tenants of a manor tall into thy anne 
10rd, 49! F97.ft.woirmt hy 7 1565 1 alli. 
The father is a tyrant over ſlaves ant beggars, who he 
| 1985 8 e Swift. 
12. One who rehides in anꝝ place: “ 
„The bear, rough tenant of the ſhades. - Thune. 
"A To TENANT, v. a. [ trom the noun. }; To hold on certain 
1 PETIT A Say Eby ak a | 1 
Sir Roger's eſtate is ſenanted by perſons who have f. 
him or e n Ale Spe&atir, Ne 107, 
TE'N ANTABLE, adi. eee a Ir as may be held 
by a tenant. 


— 


0 caſket; | The ruins that time, ſickneſs, or melancholy ſhall bring 
for if the devil be within, and that temptation without, he 8 5 
erchant of Venice. 


; mult be made up at your coit;; for that tbing a'huſband s 
e Fug for life in what he holds, and is bound wok 
tze place tænantabis t the next that ſhall take it.: Sci. 
E "Phe the foul 8 e too much incommoded in | 
houſe of, clay, ſuch neceſſaries are ſecured to — 1 
cep iin fenantab, „ „ Dec e; 
TENANT LESS. adj. L rom ſenant.] Vnaccupied; why 


{WY 
FITS! 


E * + 3 A { 1 {fy 4 0 $i + W3 | 
: 1 thou, that doſt inhabit in my breaſt, 


e 


Swift. eee we dee bal ne , 8 8 
1 1752 


Nn AW. u. / [corrupted, I ſuppoſe, from tan 

* ” ENO $557 Loa ann Tome tg or alt 5 

| TESCH., u. % [rince, Saxon; tinea, Latin:] A pond fil. | 
Fig ng ſtored 


avVery-great. pond. with carps;! 


Not the, nor doth ſhe tempt. Sbaleſpegre, . er. pond fiſn, u in two ſmall pik S 1þispar> 
Thoſe who are bent to do wickedly, will never % nt | * Cod in fo Ned 9 the — 2 Hat, 
tempters to urge themon. Nulosſon. 


To TI END. v. a. ted from attend] ] 
1. To watch ; to guard z. to accompany as an aſſifart® - 
| Ke, N Mulla which, with cy doe. il 
: 4. ; e lv. Ca trou gid tend full wel PEAIS '4 Fr. 
0” Ge FS to 5 and good angels gan te. Sb. 


3 Subjected to his ſervice, angel wüngs, 12 F. 

Io this high mountain's top the 'tempter brought | An nm Wind ders n oh 

©. OurSaviour, Milton's r F AAS aha es prota n. 
TEMULENCY. u. /. [temutentia, Lat!] Hebriation; intoxi- | |. le led a rural lite, and had command 


Oer all the ſhepherds, wha about: thoſe vales 5 Fo 
| -. Tended their numerous flocks. Dryden and ler iCN 


, cated as with ſtrong liquors.” * * There is a pleaſure in that ſunplicity, in beloldivg pd 

F 

ber; twice five; the number by which we multiply num aur hymbler province is to fend the fair ; -7 
bers into new denominations,” © [I To fave the powder from too rude à gale, Poe 

Thou ſhalt have more Nor let th' impriſon'd eſſences exhale. 

Than two tens to a ſeore. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. Cie ly had won his heat; gg, 


Tien hath been extolled as containing even, odd, long, and || Cic'ly, the weſtern laſs, that the ke. 
plain, quadrate and cubjcal-vaniibene and Ariſtotle and Hie le nase tends. We 


2. To attend ʒ to accompany. 


1 


lerved, that Barbarians as well as Greeks uſed a numera - Deſpair zun. 
Lon unto ten. + Brown's Pulgar Errours, b. iv. Tended the ſick, bulleſt from couch to couch. 
With twice ten ſail I croſs'd the Phrygian ſea, ; © * "Thoſe with whom I now converſe, Faith 
| Scarce ſeven within your harbour meet, Dryden. Without a tear will tend my herie. 5 
There's a proud modeſty in merit W IM 3. To be attentive to. 4 2 e. A. 
Averſe from begging; and reſoly'd to pay. Unſuck'd of lamb or kid that tend their p12} 
Ten times the gift it aſks. © Dryden's Cleomenes. To TEND, v. u. [tendo, Latin.] | | 
| From the ſoft lyre, 3 1. To move towards a certain point or place. _ 
| Sweet flute, and ten ſtring d infrument, require They had a view of the princeſs at a maik, haf 25 . 
{| Scunds of delight. ef IDF” | Prior. | heard two gentlemen tending towards that gls, Ir) 


And your father's tenant, theſe fouricore years, ll. 


T E N = 


ro theſe abodes our fleet Apollo ſends 1 | 

uy R was born, and hither tends.! Dryden. | 
ky [ Tendre, French. ] To be directed to any end or purpoſe; 

N „ 0 a 
t u. 20 aim Ate Admiration ſeiz d PR P 

| 'n, what this might mean and whither fend. 

N to All heav n, F | Milton. 
an s ; F i atety 
hrs, ain their power by pretending common 1atet 
on | Fong towards it in the directeſt courſe. Temp . 
At, ” The laws of our religion tend to the univerial happineſs 
+, F mankind. | 1 Tillotſon's Sermons, 
th j. To deen ente ; Id, if it ſhould b 

' * "Many times that which we aſk would, it it ſhould be 
| Antec, be worle for us, and perhaps tend to our deitruc- 
ol oe and then God by denying the particular matter of our 
ph —_ doth grant the general matter of them. Hammond. 
Ws, 77 da ne? To wait; to expect. Out of ule. 
5 "nl The bark is ready, and the wind at help; | 
le, Shale peare s Hamlet. 


Th' aſſociates tend. 
ul ' To attend; to wait as dependants or ſervants. 
| * She deſerves a lord, 


Frdex and call her hourly miltrets, 
Ie, mn Give him tending; 3 : 
rd: He brings great news. | PARe/Peare, 
Nan Hes 5 Not companion with the riotous knights, | 
Latis That tend upon my father? N King Lear. 
Wrack nd as ſomething inteparable. . 
. 8 To breefold ven aw tend upon your ſteps! Shakeſp. 
een He Lal BY 
| dance; itate ot e ation. | 55 
yer * 9 5 wight born to dilaſtrous end, pe : 
Lick That Goh hs life in 0 ons _—_— ipend. Hubberd. 
© to ; attendant. ut Of ule. 285 
5 d His lobbies fill with tendance, = 7 
ter, the Rain ſacrificial whiſp'rings in his car. Shakeſpeare. 
liquors . Auendance; TT ro 
ic by | 1 She purpos % 4 10 | be 
lels te. Ry watching, weeping, terdance, V 
1 ee 3 th 7 ſhew. Shaxeſpeare's Cymbelne. | 
4 (hon 4. Care; act of tendinge © „ 
2 Nature does require e 
Ain. Her times ot prelervation, which, perforce, 
Polition I her frail fon, amongſt my brethren mortal, 
Mut give my tendance to. Shaxejpeare's Henry VIII. 
gere to, NS, They at her coming ſprung, | | 8 
andi. And touch'd by her fair tendance gladlier grew. Milton. 
Zuels to TENDENCE. e N Roe tad 35. „ 
TENDENCY. gs em _— 5 h 
Latin, 1, Direction or courſe towards anv lace or object. 1 
ther, It is not much buſineſs that diſtracts any man 3 but the 
each of want ot purity, conſtancy, and tendency towards 8 * 4 Zh 
e about | | ; 7 aylor. 
Would, | 5 Writings of this kind, if conducted with candour, nave 
tio to a more particular tendency to the good of their aver than 
Y-wofty, any other compoſitions. Addifon's Freeboider, N& 40. 
weltiany e may acquaint ourſelves with the powers and proper- | 
buthny, ties, the tendencies and inclinations, of body and ſpirit. 
ww Lat, 1 5 Watts. 
longs tg All of them are innocent, and moſt of them had a moral 
ns” tendency, to ſoften the virulence of parties, or laugh out of 
though © countenance tome vice or idol. Swift. 
un 2th 2. Direction or courſe toward any inference or reſult ; dritt. 
Wit, - Theſe opinions are of jo lite moment, that, like motes | 
in the lun, their tendencies ate little noticed. Locke, 
ndition TENDER. di. [tendre,, French. ] ey 
v 1, Soft; eaſily impreiied or injured. 5 
| Ĩ! e ca in brought torth the tender graſs. Milton, 
| Prom each tender ſtalk (he gathers. Milton. 
Salt. 2. Senfible; eaſily pained; foon 1ore. „ 
Unneath may ine endure the flinty r 
Vader. I 0 tread them with her fender feeling feet. Shakeſpeare. 
Hrg. Leah was lender eyed, hut Rachael was well-favoured. 
a . | Gon. XXIX. 17. 
Tae. Our bodies are not naturally more fender than our faces; 
0 ien but by being leſs expoled to the air, they become leſs able to 
Watts, endure it. YT ; b L'Hſtrange. 
oem he The face when we are born is uo leſs fender than any 
Sale other part of the body: it is uſe alone hardens it, and makes 
; it more able to endure the cold, Locke on Education. 
Thomſon. 4. Efeminate; emaſculate; delicate. . 
n certain When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that were a war- 
* like nation, and deviſed to bring them to a more peaceabie 
ve ſerved lite, initead of their ſhort warlike coat he clothed them in 
„Ne, long garments like women, and inſtead of their warlike mu- 
y be bad bock appointed to them certain laſcivious lays, by which their 
we tl minds were ſo mollified and abated, that they forgot their 
all brings tormer fierceneſs, and became molt tender and effeminate. 
viband f 8 Spenſer on Ireland. 
d to dent 4. Exciting kind concern. N 
Sucking, I love Valentine; e | 
Jed in her His life's as tender to me as my foul. —Shaeſpeare. 
7 5 Compaſſionate; anxious for another's good. | 
rech The tender kindneſs of the church it well beſeemeth to 
% unpole help the weaker ſort, although ſome few of the pertecter and 
NC! ttronger be for a time diſpleaſed. . Hooker, bh. v. 
9 - This not miſtruſt but tender love injoins. Milton. | 
Fen Be tender hearted and compathonate towards thoſe in 
Ray want, and ready to relieve them. ' Tullotſon's Sermons. 
ale b. Suſceptible of loft paſſions. 
01 \ You tenth a heart of Go. 
15 ght tender make, yet nought | 
ond il Herein they will wk. xr} - p _ Spenſer. 
teh, f ?. Amorous; laſcivious. 5 | 
mr” What mad lover ever dy'd, 
To ou a ſoft and gentle bride? ; | 
| Or for a lady tender hearted, ; 3 
ant d In purling ſtreams or hemp departed ? Hudibras, p. ili. 
7 5. Expreſſive of the ſofter paſſions. i ECD AE 
181 il 9. Cueful not to hurt, with 1 wn 
N 105 The civil authority ſhould be tender of the honour of God 
Ke. 5 | 


tation, ſo I have taken care not to give oftence. 
10. Gentle; mild; unwilling to pain. 
Thy tender hefted nature thall not give 


: 0 405 comfort and not burn. . . 
1 You, that are thus ſo tender o'er his tollics, 
3p, " Will never do him good. 


n. Apt to give pain. 


weighty voice to come in as by chance. 
u. Young; weak: as, tender age. 


. um, Shakeſpeare's Corivianus. 
Muus. 7e TTupkk. V. a. [tendre, French. ] 
| . Io offer; to exhibit; to propoſe to acceptance. 
gui. ome of the chiefeſt laity profeſſed with greater ſtomach 
a r judgments, that ſuch a diſcipline was little better than 
„ Mut. poptſh tyranny, diſguiſed and tendered unto them. Hocker. 
2 crave no more than what your highneſs offer d; 
| will you tender leis. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
vying dier U conditions, all minds, tender down 
Was ervice to Lord Timon. Shakeſpeare. 


not all creatures by juſt right to thee 


” 


4 


ty ſuch rude boys might tend upon, | 
Ta ber f | Shakeſpeare. 


religion. Tulotſen's Sermons. 
As 3 9m been tender of every particular perſon's repu- 


|  Theev'er to harſhneſs; her eyes are herce, but thine 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
things that are tender and unpleaſing, break the ice by 


In 
ſome whoſe words are of lets weight, and relerve the more 


Bolin yet he was but tender bodied, a mother ſhould not 


A daliſ ou 1 


Bacon. 


3. [From the adjective.] To regard wh kinducts. 


TEN 


Duty and ſervice, not to ſtay till bid. 1 
But tender all their pow'r? Milton's Paradiſe Rægained. 


2. To hold; to eſteem. ‚ 


Tender yourſelf more dearly; 
Or, not to Crack the wind of the poor phraſe, 
Wringing it thus, you'll fender me a tool. Shakeſpeare. 
Nota! 
ule. | | | | 
[ thank you, Madam, that you tender her: 
Poor gentlewoman, my malter wrongs her much. Stat. 


= 


TENDER. #./. [trom the verb.] 


1. Otter; propotal to acceptance. 
Tun to have a wretched puling fool, 
A winning mammet, in her tortune's tender, 
1oantwer I'll not wed. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Think yourtelf a baby; | | 
| That you have ta'en his tenders tor true pay, 
Which are not ſterling, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
| The earl accepted the tenders of my lecvice. Dryden. 
Is declare the calling of the Gentiles by a free unſimit- 
ed tender ot the Goſpel to all. South's Sermons. 
Our tenders of duty every now and then milcarry, Ad.. 
2. [From the adjective.] Regard; kind concern, 
Thou haſt ſhew'd thou mak'it tome fender of my life, j 
In this tair ret cue thou hatt brought to me. $ hakepeare. 
TE'NDER-HEARTED. adj. [tender and heart.] Ot a toil 
compaſſionate dilpoſition, ys 
TENDERLING, . J. {from tender. ] 
1. The firit horns ot a deer. 


2. A fondlingz one who is made ſoft by too much kindneſs, 
| TENDERLY, adv, (from tender.] | 


N In a tender manner; 
 mildiy; gently; ſoftly; kindly; without harihnels. 
ST Tenderly apply io her | 85 
Some remedics for lite. Sbaleſpeare. 
Sha embrac'd kim, and for joy | N 
Teuderiy wept. ' Milton. 
4 bey are che moſt perfect pieces of Ovid, and the ſty le 


TENDERNESS. 2. J. [tendrefſe, Fr, from fender. 


| 1+ 4 ne [tate of being tender; iulceptibility of impreſſions. 


Pied cattlc are ſpotted in their tongues, the tenderne/s of 


the eth. 


Bacon. 
hardneſs, fenderneſi, moiſture, or drinels ot the fibres. 


2. State of being eaſily hurt; ſoreneſss. 

A quickneis and tenderneſs ot light could not endure bright 
ſun-ſhine. EI | Locke. 
Any zealous for his country, muſt conquer that fender 
ne and delicacy which may make him afraid of being ſpoken 


I oft. 


der upon a like concuſlion in the air, when all the whole 


3. Suiceptihility of the ſotter patſions. 
Weep vo more, leit 1 give caule 
To be iufpectcd of more tenderneſs 
1 han doth become à man. 
Well we know your texderneſs of heart, 
Andgentle, kind, efteminate remorſe, 
Io your kindred. | 
With what a graceful texdernefs he loves! 
And breathes the ſofteſt, the ſincereſt vows ! 


5. derupuloulneſs; caution, : 
My conſcience firit receiv'd a tenderneſs, - 

Scruple, and prick, on certain ſpeeches utter'd 

By ih' Biſhop of Bayon. 

Some are unworthily cenſured tor keeping their own, 


their own who aſſume more liberty in exacting from others. 

| | Motten. 

True tenderneſs of conſcience is nothing elſe but an awiul 

and exact ſenſe of the rule which ſhould direct it; and while 

it ſtcers by this compals, and is ſenſible of every declination 

from it, ſo long it is properly tender. South. 
6. Cautious care. 


dernejs of reputation, to be careleſs of it is looked on as a 
mars of a degenerous mind. 
7. Sott pathos of expreſſion, 


containing tendons conſiſting of tendons. 


are harder of cure than fiethy ones. 23 Wiſeman. 
TE «DON. 7. J. {tendo, Lat.] A ſinew; a ligature by which 
the joints are moved. x | | 


. 


tendons. | | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
The entrails theſe embrace in ſpiral ſtrings, 
Tuoſe claſp th' arteria} tubes in tender rings; 
The tendons ſome compatted cloſe produce, 
And ſome thin fibres tor the tkin diffuſe. 


or other climbing plant, 2 85 
5 In wanton ringlets wav'd, : 
As the vine curls her tendrils ; which imply'd 
Subjection. | 
So may thy tender bloſſoms tear no blite 3 


"he fendrils or claſpers of plants are given only to ſuch as 


Text BRICOSE. 7 adj. [ tenebricoſus, tenebroſus, Lat.] Dark; 
'T'ENEBROUS. 5 gloomy. TE EL 
TENEBROSITY. 7. f [tenebre, Lat.] Darknels ; gloom. 
TENEMENT, 2. / | tenement, Fr. tenementam, law Latin. ] 
ing held by a tenant. 
e man will not think that the tenement 
ſhall be made much better, if the tenant may be drawn to 
build himtelf ſome handſome habitation thereon, to ditch 
and inclole his ground? Spenſer on Ireland. 
Tis policy for father and ſon to take different ſides; 
For then lands and tenements commit no treaſon, Dryd. 
Who has informed us, that a rational foul can inhabit no 
tenement, unlets it has pull ue a ſore e. Locke. 
Treat on, treat on, 15 her eternal note, 
| Ad lands and r glide down her throat. Pope. 
TE'NENT. 4. /. See T ENET. = 
"RIT as, tener, Latin, } Tenderneſs. 
TENCRITY. 1. / Len ; , ] 2 2 
; 8. 1. . ; ; 
55 Nee ir g up the orifice of the bladder, is end- 
ed with a ſen⁰unu, or needing to 9 to ttool, Arbuthnot. 
TEE. 4. /. {from tenet, Latin, Le holds. It is ſometimes 
written tenen, or they bold.) Poſitionz principle; opinion. 


tenderiy pulſionate and countly, Preface to Owid. | 
Dlarcus with bluſhes owns he loves, | | 
And Brutus tenderly reproves. Pope. 


the part receiving more eatily alterations than other paits of | 
: 3 DPS | 1. Conuinuity of fate; conſtant mode; manner o 
The difference of the muſcular fleſh depends upon the | 


Arbuthnot. \. 


FW Ee | Addiſon. |. 
There are examples of wounded perſons, that have roared |. 
for anguiih at the diſcharge of ordnance, though at a great | 
diſtance; what inſupportable torture then ſhould we be un- 


body would have the tenderneſs of a wound? Bentley's Serm. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
| Adiiſon. | 
4. Kind attention; anxiety tor the good of another, 


Having no children, the did with fingular care and tender- | 
neſs intend the education of Philip and Margaret. Bacon. | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. | 


hom tenderneſs how to get honeſtly teacheth to ſpend diſ- 
| en whereas ſuch need no great thriftineſs in preſerving 


here being implanted in every man's nature a great en- 
Government of the Tongue. ) 
5 | : | 3- A found in mulick, | 
TE'NnDixous. adj. [tendineux, Fr. tendinis, Lat.] Sinewy ; | 


Nervous and tendinous parts have worſe ſymptoms, and | 


A ſtruma in ber inſtep lay very hard and big amongſt the | 
Blackmore. | 
TE'NDRIL. z. /. {tendriilon, French.] The claſp of a vine, | 
Milton's Paradije Loft, b. iv. 
Nor goats with venom'd teeth thy tendrils bite. Dryden. 


have weak ttaiks, and cannot raiſe upor ſupport themlelves. | 
| | | Ray on the Creation. 


. * 


While, in church matters, profit ſhall be the touch ſtone 
for taith and manners, we are not to wonder if no gainful 


truet be depotnted, - Decay of Piety. 
Inis tavours of ſomething ranker than Socinianitny; — 


ed one upon ſaintſhip. South's Sermons. 
. They wonder men ſhould have miſtook 1 
Ihe tenets of ther maſter's book; Prior. 


TENNIS. 4. J. (this play is tuppoled by Skinner to be lo 


named from che word teh, take it, hold it, or there it goes, 
ute by the Freach when they drive the ball.] A play at 
which a ball is driven with a rack et. | 
The barber's man hath been ſeen with him, and the old 
ornament of his check hath already ttutfed tennis balls. 
4 5 5 ee | | | Shakeſpeare. 
There was he gaming, there o'ertovk in's rowle, 
There falling out at tennis, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
A prince, by a hard deſtiny, became a tcxis ball long to 
the blind goduets, | Howwel's Voeal Foreſt. 
It can be no more diſgrace to a great lord to draw a tir 
picture, than to play at texnts with his page. Peacha m. 
The inſide of the uvea is blacked like che walls of à tennis 
court, that the rays talling upon the retina may not, by be- 
ing rebounded thence upon the vvea, be returned again; for 
uch a repercuſſion would make the light morecontuied, 


We conceive not a fennis ball to think, and conſequendy 
not to have any volition, or preterence of motion to ret. 
FA . | | Lotke. 

We have no exedra for the philoſophers adjoining to our 
tennis court, but there are alehouſes. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


To TENNtS, v. 4. [from the noun. ] To drive as a ball. 


— 'Thote four garnitons iſfuing forth upon the enemy, will 
lo drive ſãm from one ſide to auother, and tennis him amongſt 
them, that he ſhall find no where ſafe to keep his feet in, nor 
hide nunfelf.. 

TE'NON. n. .. French. ] The end of a timber cut to be tit- 
ted ita another timber. 


ties as mortiics to receive, others with tenons to tit them. 


f bending. . oon Mech. Exer. 
TE NOUR. a. J. | tenor, Lat. fencur, Fr.] | 3, 


general currency. | | 55 
We micht perceive his words interrupted continually with 
ſighs, and the tenor of his ſpeech not knit together to one 
conſtant end, but diſſolved in itſelf, as the vehemency of the 
inward paſhon prevailed, e LIST. OT, © 540 
When the world firſt out of chaos ſprang, © 
So ſmil'd the days, and fo the tenor ran 
Of their tehicity : a ſpring was there, 
An evexlaſting ſpring, the jolly year 1 
Led round in his great circle, no winds breath 
As now didimeil cf winter or of death. Cra ſdaau. 
Still L ſee che fenor of man's woe : 7 
Hold on the ſame, from woman to begin. Milton. 


l | 4 Sprat. 
e Inſpire my numbers, | „ 
Till I my long laborious work complete, | 
And add perpetual fenor to my rhimes, EL. 
Dauc'd from nature's birth to Ceelar's times. Dryden. 


There is fo great an uniformity among them, that the 
whole !exor of theſe bodies thus preſerved clearly points forth 
the month of iay,  Woodward's Natural Hijlory, 

In ſuch lays as neither ebb nortiow, © 

Correctly cold, and regularly low, | 

That ſhunning faults, one quiet tenor keep, 
We cannot blame indeed but we may ſleep. 
2. Senſe contained; general courſe or dritt. 

Has not the divine Apollo ſaid, 
Is't not the tenor ot his oracle, 
That King Leontes ſhall not have an heir, 
- Till his loſt child be found? 
By the ſtern brow and waſpiſh action, 
Which ſhe did uſe as ſhe was writing of it, 
It bears an angry tener. 
Bid me tear the bond, | 

When it is paid according to the tenor. Shakeſpeare. 
attention to the tenor of the diſcourſe, and a perfect neglect. 
of the divitions into chapters and verſes. 


The treble cutteth the air too ſharp to make the ſound 
equal; and therefore a mean or tenor is the ſweeteſt part. 
| | Ban Natural Hiſtory, Ne 173. 
TENSE. adj. I tenſus, Lat.] Stretched; ſtiff; not lax. © 


ſite that the tympanum be tenſe, and hard ſtretched, other- 


damp the ſound. : Holder. 
| TENSE. 2. /. temps, Fr. tempus, Late]. 3 
In . Tenſe, in ſtrict ſpeaking, is only a varia- 
tion of the verb to ſignify time. e . 


As foreſight, when it is natural, anſwers to memory, o 
when methodical it anſwers to reminiſcence, and may be 
called forecaſt; all of them expreſſed in the fenſes given to 
verbs. Memory faith, I did ſee; reminiſcence, I had ſeen; 
ok, I ſhall ſee; forecaſt, I ſhall have ſeen, Grew. 


ſpeak as properly and as correctly as gentlemen. Locke. 
He ſhould have the Latin words given him in their firſt 
caſe and tenſe, and ſhould never be felt to ſeek them himſelf 
from a dictionary. _- Watts, 
TE'NSENESS, 2, J. [from tenſe.] Contraction; tenſion; the 
contrary to laxity. of es: 
Should the pain and fenſeneſt of the part continue, the 
operation mult take place.  Sharp's Surgery. 
TE'NSIBLE. adj. [ tenſus, Lat.] Capable of being extended, 
Gold is the cloſeſt, and theretore the heavieſt, of metals, 
and is likewiſe the moſt flexible and tenſible. Bacon, 
TE'NSILE. adj. deze Latin.] Capable of extenſion. 
All bodies ductile and tenſile, as metals, that will be 
drawn into wires, have in them the appetite of not diſconti- 
nuing. 8 Bacon 's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 84 5. 
TE'NSION. 7. . ¶tenſion, Fr. tenſus, Lat.] The act of ſtretch- 
ing 3 not laxation ; the ſtate ot being ſtretched ; not Wn 
t can have nothing of vocal ſound, voice being raiſed by 
ſtiff terror of the larynx; and on the contrary, this ſound by 


a relaxed poſture of the muſcles thereof. Holder. 
Still are the ſubtle ſtrings in tenſion found 


Like thoſe of lutes, to jult proportion wound, 

Which of the air's vibration is the force. Blackmore. 
TE'NSIVE, adj. [tenſus, Latin.) Giving a ſenſation of ſtiſtneſs 
or contraction. | | 
From choler is a hot burning pain; a beating pain from 


parts by the fulneſs of humours. Floyer on the Humours. 


That all animals of the land are in their kind in the fea, 


inciple,1 ionable 
ich received as 2 principle, is a tenet ve queſtionable. 
Doug | ; 4 ron, Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 


TENSURE. 7. ſ. ¶tenſus, Lat.] The act of ſtretching, or ſtate 
of being ſtretched; the contrary to laxation or laxity. i 
This motion upon, preſſure, and the reciprocal thereof, 

. 11 D motion 


the leneuts of the fit ih monarchy, and ot tovereignty ſound- 


More s Antidote againſt Alheim. | 


Spenſer on Ireland. 
Such variety of parts, ſolid with hollow: ſome with cavi⸗ | 
| The tenant. ſaw being thin, hath a back to keep it from 


t continuity; 15 


Docs not the whoie fener of the divine law poſitively re- 
| -quue humility and meeknels to all men? 


TN 


' Shakeſp. M. inter's Tale, 
Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. | 


Reading it muſt be repeated again and again with a clole 


Locke. 


For the free paſſage of the ſound into the car, it is requi= 


wiſe the laxneſs of the membrane will certainly dead and 


Ladies, without knowing what tenſes and participles are, 


the pulſe of the artery; a zen/ive pain from diſteution of the 


Sidney. 5 


This uc would look like chance if it were not perpe= 


- tual, and always of the ſame tenor. Dryaen, 
Can it be poiſon! poiſon's of one tenor, 
Or hor, or cold. Dryden's Doh Sebaflian, 
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motion upon fenſurt, we call motion of liberty, which is, 

when any body heing forced to a preternatural extent, reſtor- 

eth itſelf to the natural. : Bacon. 

TENT. 2. . (tente, French; fentorium, Latin.] 

1. A ſoldier's moveable lodging- place, commonly made of 
canvas extended upon poles. | ; 
The Turks, the more to terrify Corfu, taking a hill not 
far from it, covered the ſame with tents. EKuolles. 
HBecauſe ot the tame cratt he wrought with them; for by 
occupation they were text makers. AZts, XVI. 23. 

2. Any temporary habitation a pavilion. 

He taw a ipacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue: by {ome were herds _ | 
Of cattle grazing, Milton's Parasife Loft, b. xi. 

To Chatlis' 1 plains he took his way, 
There pitch'd his tents, and there reſolv'd to ſtay. Dryd. 

3. [ Teute, French. ] A roll ot lint put into a lore. 

Maudeit doubt is call'd | 

The beacon of the wiſe; the fent that ſearches 
To the bottom of the worſt. Shakeſþ. Troil. and Creſſida. 
A declining orifice keep open by a imall tent dipt in ſome 
medicaments, and after digeltion withdraw the text and heal 

e Wiſcman's Surgery. 
4: [Vino tinto, Spaniſh. ] A ſpecies of wine deeply red, chuctly | 
tram Gallicia in Spain. FE | 

To TENT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To lodge as in a tent; to 
tabernacle. 5 | 

The ſmiles of knaves 
Tent in my cheeks, and ſchoolboy's tears take up 
The glaſſes of my fight. | | Shakeſpeare. 
To TENT. v. a. To ſearch as with a medical tent. 
I'll tent him to the quick; if he but blench, _ 
I know my courſe. 7 Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
J have tome wounds upon me, and they {mart.. | 
Well might they feſter gainſt ingratirude, _ | 
And tent themſelves with death, 
Some ſurgeons, poſhbly againſt their own judgments, keep | 
wounds tented, often to the ruin of their patient. Wiſeman. 

TENTA'TION. 2. J. {tentation, French; tentatio, Lat.] Trial; 

temptation. ; / 3 
he firſt deluſion Satan put upon Eve, and his whole ter- 
tation, when he ſaid ye mall i 

you ſhall not incur preſent death. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

TENTATIVE. adj. [ tentative, effort, Fr. tento, Latin.] Iry- 

ing; eſlaying. : ITE. 

'TE'NTED. adj. [from tent.] Covered with tents. 

Tele arms of mine till now have us'd _ | - 
heir deareſt action in the fented field. Shaxeſp. Othello. 
Ihe foe deceiv'd, he pals'd the terted plaiu, E 

In Troy to minglewith ihe holtile train. Pope's Odyſſey. 

\ TE'NTER. 2.F. {tendo, tentus, Latin. ] Th | | 

1. A hook on which things are utretched. 2 

2. Jo be on the TENTERS. To be on the ſtretch; to be in dif. 

fl culties; to be in ſuſpenſe. . g 

In all my paſt adventures, 

Ine'er was {et ſo on the tenters; 

Or taken tardy with dilemma, „„ 
That ev'ry way I turn does hem me. _ Hudibras, p. ii. 
To TENTER. v. a. {from the noun. ] To ſtreich oy ho. 


A blown bladder preſſed rijcth again, and when icather or | 


cloth is tentered, it {pringeta back. © Bacon's Nat. Ii. 
Jo TENTER. v. . Lo admit; etenſion. 1 | 
Woollen cloch will tenter, linen ſcarcely. . 
TENTH. adj. [reoþa, Saxon. ] Firit after the ninth; odinal 

of ten. | . | | | 
It may be thought the leſs ſtrange if others cannot do as 
much at the fenth or twentieth trial, as we did after much 
ä 
\ TENTH. 2. ſ. [from the adjeCtive.] 


3. The tenth part. | 
© | Of all the horſes, _ ; 
be treaſure in the ficid atchiev'd, and city, 
We render you the tenth. 
By decimation and a tithed death, 
If thy revenges hunger tor that food 


Which nature loaths, take thou the deſtin'd tenth, Shak. 4 


To purchate but the tenth of all their ſtore, 
Would make the mighty Perhan monarch poor. Dryden. 
Buppoſe halt an ounce. of ſilver now worth a buſhel of 
vgheat 3 but ſhould there be next year a ſcarcity, five ounces 

, _ of ſilver would purchaſe but one buthel : ſo that money would 
de then nine tenths lels worth in reſpect of food. Locle. 


With cheerful heart v7 
The tenth of thy increate beſtow, and own _ 


ITny grateful duty. | | 
3. Tenths are that yearly portion or tribute which all livings 
cccleliaſtical yield to the king. The biſhop of Rome pre- 
tended right to this revenue by example of the high prieſt of 
the Jews, who had tenths from the Levues, till by Henry the 
eighich they were annexed perpetually to the crown. Corvel. 
T&'NTHLY. adv. (from lenth.] In the tenth place. 
TENTToI Sous. adj. { tentigints, Lat.] Su; ſtretched. 
Tr NnTWORT. x. f. A plant. 5 
: 1 UIFO'LIOUS. adj. 3 and fokum, Lat.] Having thin 
aves. PL 
TENUIT Y. . .. {tenuite, French; tenuitas, from tenuis, Lat.] 
Thinneſs; exility; ſmallneſs; minmeneſs; not grofinels. 
Firs and pines mount of themſelves in height without tide 


boughs; partly heat, and partly ?enzuty of juice, tending the 


fap upwards. Bacen's Natural Hiftory, Ne 533. 
The tenuity and contempt of clergymen will joon let them 


fee what a, poor carcaſs they are, when parted from the in- 
| King Charles. 


fluence of that ſupremacy, 

Conſider the divers figurings of the brain; the itrings or 
Klaments thereof; their difference in feuuity, or aptnets for 
motion. Glanville's Scepſis. 
Aliment circulating through an aninial body, is reduced 
to an alnolt imperceptible zexurty, before it can ſerve animal 
| 8. | Arbuthnot. 
the height of four thouſand miles the æther is of that 
wonderful tenuity, that it a ſinall ſphere of common air, of 
an inch diameter, ſhould be expanded to the thinneſs of that 
Ether, it would more than take up the orb of Saturn, which 
is many million times bigger than the earth. Bentley. 

Te'NuoOUs. adj. | tenus, Ban. Thin ; ſmall ; minute. 
Another way of their attraction is by a tenUjüu emanation, 
or continued eifluvium, which after ſome dliitance retracteth 
unto itſelf, _ Brown's Pulgar Errours, b. ii. 
TENURE. nf. { teneo, Lat. tenure, Fr. tenura, law Latin. 


Tenure is the manner whereby tenements are holden of 
ura 
eleemoſina, which is proper to ſpiritual men, paying nothing 
ragt they call 
feu, which holds of the king, church, barons, or others, 


their lords. In Scotland are four texzres; the firſt is 


for it, but devota ammarum {uftragia; the {econ 


are held, miniſters very unpleatant meditation. 


TEPEFA'CTION, #. /. [tepe/}acio, Latin.) The act ot warm- 


T'&'P1D. adj. [ tepidus, Latin.] Lukewarm; warm in a ſmall 


| TEPI'DITY. 7. /. {from tepia. | Lukewarrmnels, 
TE'POR. 2. /. | tepor, Lat.] Lukewaimneis; gentle heat. 


TERATO'LOGY. 2. /. | Tipal@- and 25y©-.] Bombaſt, attecta- 


| dilculs, and ferebrate. 


Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 


not die, was in his equivocation, 


| Team. 2. J. [rerminus, Latin. 


as naine's two terms or boundasies, and the guides to life 


Bacon. 


Boyle. * 


— 


RS ; 4. Condition; itipulation. 
Shakejpeare's Coriolanus. 


Heav'n's bounteous goodnets, that will (ure ve 5 — 
N e. 


Ainſworth. | 


The uncertainty of -tenure, by which all worldly thin $| 
Raleigh. 
Man muit be known, his ſtrength, his itate, | 
And by that tenure he holds all of tate. 


ing to a imall degree. 


degreee. 

The tepid caves, and fens, and ſhores, 
Their brood as numerous hatch. 

He with his tepid rays the role renews, __ 
And licks the dropping leaves, and dries the dews. Dryd. 
Such things as relax the {Kin are likewile ludorics.; as 
warm water, friction, and tepid vapours. Arbuthrot. 
An, 


x Milton. | 


I'ne imall pox, mortal during ſuch a icalon, grew more 
favourable by the tepor and moitture in April. Arbuthnet, 


tion ot talle jublimity. | ailey. 
TERCE, n.f. [tzerce, Fr. triens, Latin. ] A veſſel contain 
forty-two gailoas of wine; the third part of a butt or pipe. 
5 | Auſwurih. 
TEREBI'NTHINATE., I adj, [ terebinthine, Fr. lech“ 
TEREBLINTHINE. : A Conſiſting of turpentine z m1x- 
ed with turpentine, UE | 
Salt ſerum may be evacuated by urine, by terebinthinates ; 
as tops of pine in all our ale. | Floyer. 
To TEREBRATE. v. a. [terebro, Latin. ] Lo bore; to perio- 
rate; to pierce. N | 
Conlider the threefold eifect of Jupiter's triſulk, to burn, 
brown's Vuigar Errours, b. ii. 
Earth worms are particularly aus pted to their way of lite, 
foi terebrating the earth, and ci ˙n . | Derhan. 
TEREBRA'TION. z. J. [irom terebrate.] The act of boring 
or piercing. 


it mabech the fruit iwerter and better. | Bacon. 
TERG+t MINOUS, adj, | tergeminus, Lat.] Threefold. 
TERGiVEESATION. 4. /. | tergum and verſo, Latin. 
1. Sue, iubcertuge z evaſion. . 
VVilting iss 08 preterred before verbal conferences, as 
being tee tom patiions and tergiverſations. Bramball. 
2. Change, icklenels, | . 

Tuc colonel, after all his tergiverſations, loſt his life in 
the ing s iervice, | . Clarend. u. 


1. Liam; boundary. 


Corrupuion is a reciprocal to generation; and they two are 


and deal. bacon's Nuturul Hijtory, Ne 328. 
2. [ Terme, Fr.] The word by which a wing is expretied, A 


word of art. | 


where the notions cannot filly be reconct:ed, that there wants 
eth a term or nomenclature tor it, ve but thifts ot 1gnorance, 
EE TL AE "WE Bacon. 

Tnole parts of nature into which the chaos was d. vide:!, 
they t1gnited by dark and obſcure names which we have ex- 
pi clled in thei plain and proper terms. Burnet. 
In paiaung, the greatelt beauties cannot always be ex- 

preiled for want of terms. 8 Dede n. 
Had the Roman tongue continued vulgar, it would have 


and in war, to have made great additions to it. 

3. Words; language, | EE 85 
Would curſes kill, as doth the mandrakes groan, 

I would invent as bitter ſearching terms, : 


\ 


ell, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir Dryden. 
_ - Erqoy thy love, unce ſuch 1s thy achre, 
L:ve inough unhappy, live on any terms. 


Did rel. g on beltow heaven without any terms or condiiions, 
inditterently upon all, there would be no inndel. 
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terms by the want oi money, but have been ſtill diſappoint- 
ed by the great ſums ſingorted from America. Ad.liſon. 


- hunned time. 
NN Tam thy father's ſpirit, 


Wh, ſhould Rome tall a moment ere her time: 

No; let us draw her ter of trecdom out 
In its full length, and pm it to the laſt. 

6. [In law.] The time in which the tribunals, or places of 


to leck their rignt by cuurle of law or ain the ret of the 


every year, during which matters of jultice are diſpatched :; 
one is called Hilary term, which begins the twenty-third of 
January, or, it that be Sunday, the next day following, and 
ends the twenty-firſt of February z another is called E-:tter 
term, which begins eightcen days after Ealter, and ends the 


term, beginning the Friday next after I'rinity Sunday, and 
ending the Wedneſday-tortnight after; the fourth is Michael- 
mas term, begining the lixtu of November, or, 1} that be 
Sunday, the next day after, and ending the twenty-erghth of 
November. | | (. bel. 
The term ſuiters may ſpeed their buſineſs: for the end ot 

theſe lellions delivereth them ſpace enough to overtake the 


beginning of the terms. | _ Carew. 
i Too long vacation haſten'd on his ferm. Milton. 


Thoſe men employed as juſtices daily in term time contult 


with one another. Hale. 
What are theſe to thoſe vatt heaps of crimes _ 
Which terms prolong, | den. 


To TERM. v. a. (from the * To name; to call. 

Men term what is beyond the limits of the univerie ima- 
ginary ſpace, as if no body exitted in it. Locke. 
TERMAGANCY, 7, /. {from termagant.} Turbulence; tu- 
| muituouſneſs, | 


him to have a moment's peace. Barker. 
TERMAGANT. adj. [xyp and magan, Saxon, eminently 
powerful. 7 5 8 
1. Tumuituous; turbulent. 
Tas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot had 
aid me ſcot and lot too. 
warrelſome; ſcolding; furious. 
Ihe eldeſt was a termagant, imperious, prodigal, profli- 
gate wench. Arbuthuot's Hifory of Fabn Bull. 
TERMAGANT. z. ſ. A ſcold; a brawling turbulent woman. 


| 
2, 


-5, Word; term. 
erebration of trees makes them proſper better ; and alſo | 


 TERMINTHUS. 2. / [rige] A tumour, 


Po apply notions philoſophical to plebeian terms, or tolay, | 


been necellary, trom the many terms of art required in trade 
Sy. 


As curtit, as hatſh, as horrible to hear, ; Shakeſpeare. 
God to Satan firſt his doom apply d, + 
Though in myiterious terms. 3 Milton. 


Dryden. 
5 Bentley. 
We nattered ourielves with reducing France to our on 
5. [Termine, old French. ] I'mae tor which any thing las; a | 


Doom' d for A certain term to walk the night. Shakeſp. | 


Addi vn. 
judgment, are open to all thai lift to complain of wrong, or | - 


year is called vacation. Ot theſe ferms there are four in 


Monday next after Aicenion-day z the third is Trinity 


By a violent termagancy of temper, ſhe may never ſuffer | 


Shakeſd. Henry IV. p. i. 


TER 
Nor have my title leaf on pofts ov walls, 
Or in clett ſticks, advanced to make calls 
For termers, or ſome clerk-like ſerving map. B 


Dryden.) TERMINABLE. adj. {trom trrminate.] iwitable, wh 


*. 
wits ef hounds. j that ag, 
Jo LEKMINATE. H. a. (termino, Lat. term; 

1. io bound; tolimit. 0 i e French. 
Bowes that are ſolid, ſeparable, terminateil, and mg, 
have all torts of figures, | We, 
2. Jo put an ena to: as, to terminate any differex+e, lace, 

Jo LERMINATE. v. . To be limited; to end; to har 

end; 10 attain its end. | DT Ou 
That God was the maker of this viſible world w 
dent from the very order of cauſes; the greatett army 
which natural reaſon evinces a God: it being 4 by 
ſuch a chain of cautes to aſcend to, and forommar; yg ” 
hrit; which ſhould be the original of moon, and the RA 
ot all other things, but itielf be cauied by none, a N = 
The wildom of this world, its deſigns and ethcacy he 
nate on this ide heaven, South's Form... 
Ere I the rapture of my wiſh renew, DO 

I teil you then, it {ermmates in you. Dryden's Aurmg 
PR 


UA evi. 


1 
1 


TERMINATION. x. , [from terminate. ] 
1. The act of limiung or bounding. 
2. Bound; Innit. | 3 
Its earthly and ſalinous parts are ſo exaGly reſolved 
its body is left imporous, and nat ducreted h : 
munaltons. N 
3. k concluſion. 
4. [In grammar; fer minatio, Latin; termingi ſos 
words as varied by their ſignifications. Yor Fr.) Endef 
 Taote rude heaps of words and terminations of ann 
known tongue, would never have been 10 happily lear Ne 
heart without ſome ſmoothing artiſice. | 4170 
Not in ute. 2 | 
She ſpeaks poniards, and every word ſtabs; if her breath 
were as terrible as her terminations, there weie no lein 
near her, the would infe& to the North ſtar, 


wa chat 

atomicaſ t. 
5 ' 

Brown's Vulgar Erroyr, 


Watts, 


livin 


SE akeſpen re, 


Terminthus is of a blackiſh colour; it breaks, and within 
a day the puſtule comes away in a ſlough. Wiſeman, 
TERMLESS, adj. {from term.] Unlimited 3 boundlets, * 

Licle betraying lights look not up towards termi jcys, 
nor down towards endleſs ſorrows, 1 8 50 Kali 
TERMLY. adv. (from term.] Term by term; every lein. 


x mz 
1he tees or allowances that are ery given to the': de. 


pauties I pretermit. Bacon 
The clerks are partly rewarded by that means alſo, beſleg 
that termiy ice which they are allowed. "Bas 
TERNARY, ad. [ternaire, Fr. ternarius, Lat.) Proceeding 
by threes; conſiſting of three. By, th 
TERNARY, 17 J. {ternarius, Lat. ternio, Lat.] The num- 
TERNION. F ber three. | | 
Theſe ninetcen conſonants ſtood in ſuch confuled order, 
ſome in fernaries, fome in puirs, and ſome finvle. - Hildr, 
TERRACE. z. fe. {[terrace, French trrraccia, Italian.] A 
{mall mount ot earth covered with graſs, _ | 
He made her gardens not only within the palaces, hut nn 


on ferraſſes raiſed with earth over the arched zooty planted 


With all torts of fruits. 1 
Fear broke my ſlumbers, I no longer ſtay, 
| But mount the 7errace, thence the town ſurvey, Dryden, 
To TERRACE. v. a. [from the noun.] 5 5 
The reception of light into the body of the building nut 
now be ſupplied, by zerracizg any ſtory which is in darger 
of darknels. _ . atton's Arcbitcu. 
ler mont's 7errac'd height and Eſher's groves. 
= INES Ttem';n, 
TEgRRA'QUEOUS. adj, [terraand agua, Latin. ] Compeid 
of land and water. | 
The terraqueous globe is, to this day, nearly in the fame 
condition that the univerſal deluge left it. " Weoodward, 
TERKENE, adj. [teryrenus, Lat.] Earthly; terrettrial, 
They think that the fame rules of decency vieh ſerve for 
things done unto terreme powers, ſhould- univer ſally decide 


Trmplt. 


what is fit in the ſervice of Ged. Hocker, b. v. 
Our terrene moon is noweclips*'d, 
And it portends alone the fall of Antony. Shakejeore. 


Sd ſet before him a mortal and immortal life, a nature 
cœleſtial and terrene; but God gave man to himſelt. 
| ; Nala 


| | alerg 
Over many a tract | 
Of heav'n they march'd, and many a province wide, 
 Teptold the length of this ferrene. Milton's Paradiſe Li. 
TERRE-BLUE. 2. /. {terre and bleu, Fr.] A fort of earth. 
Terre-blue is a light, loole, friable kind of lapis armenus. 
| 3 | | Mood cout Meth, Foſſils. 
TE'RRE-VERTE. u. ſ. French. ] A fort of earth. 
Terre: Herte owes its colour to à ſlight admixtureof 7 
| Wood wards Meth. Fi. 
 Terre-werte, or green earth, is light; it is a mean betwixt 
yellow ochre and ultramarine. uf 
| 1 adj. | terreus, Latin. ] Earthy; confilting & 
earth. RE | 
| There is but little ſimilitude betwixt a terrebus humidity 
and plantal germinations. Glaxwville's Sc} 
According to the temper of the terreous parts at the bot- 
tom, varioully begin intumeſcencies. Brown's Vulgar Err, 
TERRESTRIAL. adi. [ terreftris, Lat.] | 
1. Earthly ; not cœleſtial. | 
„ Far patling th' height of men ferreſtrial, : 
Like an huge giant of the Titan race. Senf. 
| __ Terrefirial heaven! danc'd round by other heav 8s 
That thine, yet bear their bright officious lamps, . 
Light above light. Milton 
Thou brought ' ſt Briareus with his hundred hands, 
So call'd in heav'n; but mortal men below - 
By his terreſtrial name Ægeon know. | Dryden. 
2. Conſiſting of earth; terreous. Improper. _ id 
I did not confine theſe obſervations to — or 5 * 
ts N N t u1ds. 
parts of the globe, bur extended them to cee 


7 TERRE'STRIFY. . a. [terreftris and facio, Lalin. Io 


| reduce to the ſtate of earth. «th ce⸗ 
Though we ſhould affirm, that heaven were but ea 3 
leſti ned, and earth but heaven terreſtrified; or, that eac 4 = 
above had an influence on its divided affinity below; J. : 
tingle out theſe relations is a work to be effected by le , 
tion, Brown's V. ulgar Erruii. 
TeRRE'STRIOUS. adj. | terrefiris, Lat. terriſtre, Fr.] 
reous; earthy; . conuiting of earth. _ eos 
T'hts variation proceedeth from terreſtrious _— - 
earth reſpecting the needle. matte | 
TERRIBLE, adj. (terrible, Fr. from terribilts, Lats] 
1. Dreadful; formidable; cauſing fear. | 
; Was this a tace to be expos'd 


Dryden's Dufreſnv. 


paying a certain duty called feudi firma; the third is a hold- 
ing in blancn by payment ot a penny, roſe, pair of gilt 
fours, or {ome ſuch thing, if aſked; the fourth is by ſervice 
ot ward and relief, where the heir being minor is in the cuſ- 
tody of his lord, together with his lands, Sc. and land 
hellen in this tourth manner, is called feudum de bauberk 
or haubert, fcudum militare or loricatum. Tenure in grols is 
the tenure in capite; for the crown is called a ſeignory in 
grots, becauſe a corporation of and by itſelt. Convel, 

The fervice follows the 72nwure of lands; and the lands were 


4 


| : 


given away by the kings of England to thole lords. Spenjer, 


It appears in Shakeſpeare to have been anciently uſed of 


men. 


I could have ſuch a fellow whipt for o'erdoing termagant ; 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Hudibras, p. iii. 
She threw his periwig into the fire: Well, ſaic he, thou 
Tatler, Ne 54. 


Pope. 


it outherod's Herod. 
For zeal's a dreadful termagant, 
That teaches ſaints to tear and rant, 


art a brave : ant. 
The ſpirits of fiery fermagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a ſalamander's name. 


In the moſt terrible and nimble ſtroke „ 
Ot quick, croſs lightning. ShakeſÞ. King _ 


Fit love for gods Mal. 
Not :errible, though TR be in love. 
Prui. 


Thy native Latium was thy darling care, 
Prudent in peace, and terrible in war. 
2. Great ſo as to offend: coullequie hyperbole. = cafe, bf 
Being indiſpoſed by the terrible coldneſs of — 
repoſed himſelt till the weather ſhould mend. pod 
Teller 


| TE'RMER. 2. J. {from term. ] One who travels up to the _ 


1 began to be in a terr;ble fear of him, and 10 
myſell as a dead man. Tan 


% 


TES 
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I love you for nothing more than for the juſt eſteem you 
have for all the jons of Adam. * Swift; | 
THANE. u. /. ([$egn, Saxon.] An old title of honour, per- 
haps equivalent to baron. ; 
By Sinel's death I know I'm thane of Glamis; 
But how of Cawdor? the thaxe of Cawdor lives. 
DY * ; Shakeſpeare. 
Jo THANK, wv, a. [vancian, Saxon; danken, Dutch; than- 
ken, German, ] | i i 
1. To return acknowledgments for any favour or kindnets. 
The torlorn ſoldier, that fo nobly fought, 
He would have well become this place, and grac'd _ 
The thankings of a king. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
| For your itubborn antwer | 
The king ſhall know it, and, no doubt, thank you. Shak. 
We thank God always tor you. 2 The,. i. 3. 
He was to true a father of his country, | 
To thanx me for detending ev'n his tors, 
Becaule they were his ſubjects. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. | 
2. It is uſed often in a contrary or ironical ſenſe. | 
| Ti fare our anceitor nnpure, 


Fon this we may thank Adam Milton. 
Weigh the danger with the doubtful bliſs, N 1 
And thank yourtelt, if aught thould fall amits. Dry den. 


That Portugal hach yet no more than a tulpenhion ot 
arms; they may thank themſelves, becauſe they came ſolate 
into the treaty; and, that they came ſo late, they may than 
the whigs, whole falſe repreſentations they believed. Sqv2ft. 
THAN. 2 . ſ. [ Sancar, Saxon; dance, Dutch.] Ac- 
THANKS. & ktowledgment paid for favour or kindnels; ex- 
r nion of gratitude, Thanks is commonly uled of verbal 
_ acknowledgment, gratitude of real repayment, It is ſel- 
dom in the lingulac. 5 1 
Tue pooreit ſervice is repaid with thanks, Shakeſpeare. 
Happy be Theleus, our renowned duke. THT 
— T hanks, good Egeus, what's the news? Shakejpeare. 
The fool ſaith, I haveno h for all my good deed; and 
they that eat my bread, ſpeak evil of me. Hcclus. xx. 16. 


He took bread, and gave thanks to God in prelence oi 


them all. by | Acts, xxvii. 35. 
Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory. 1 Cor. 
Some embrace tuits which never mean to deal effet ually 

in them; but they will win a zLax#, or take a reward, | 

| EE : | | - Bacon. 
For this to th' infinitely Good we owe 
Immortal thanks. 75 5 5 
THA'NKFUL. ad). anke, Saxon.] Full of gratitude; 
ready to acknowledge good received. 
Be thankful unto him, and bleſs his name. 
In favour, to uſe men with much difference is good; for 


it maketh the perſons preferred more bn al, and the reit 


more officious. IE Bacon Eſſays... 
Live, thou great encourager of arts, | 
Liveever in our u hearts. Dryden. 


80 „„ 
THANKFULLY. adv. (trom thankful.) With lively and 
grateful tenie of good received, NINE 
Here is better than the open air: take it thankfully, 


If you have liv'd, take thankfully the paſt; 
Make, as you can, the tweet remembrance laſt. Dryden. 

Out of gold how to draw as many diſtinct ſubſtances as! 

can {epara'e rom vitriol, I ſhall very thank/uily learn. Boyle. 
I'HA NKFULNESS. 2. f. [from thantful.] Gratitude ; lively 
| ſenſe or ready acknowledgment of good received. | 
He tearcely would give me thanks for what I had done, 


for fear that thankfulneſs might have an introduction of re- 
wald. | Sidney, b. ii. 


Will you give me this maid your daughter? 
»— As freely, fon, as God did give her me. 


The celebration of theſe holy myſteries being ended, re- 
tire with all 7hankfulneſs of heart tor having been admitted 
do that heavenly feaſt. | Taylor. 


Thank; ulneſs and ſubmiſſion make us happy. L'Iftrange. | 


Tran KLESS. adj, [from thank.} 


x. Unthanktv' ; ungrateful; making no acknowledgment, | 


Leait lo great good, as he for her had wrought, 
Should dic unknown, and buried be in thankleſs thought, 


5 May he fee! 
lo ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is, 
To have à thanklefs child. 
hleit in thy genius, in thy love too bleit! 

One gratetu} woman to thy tame ſupply'd, 

What a whole tharklefs land to his deny'd. 

2, Not deſerving, or not likely, to gain thanks. 5 

The contracting and extending the lines and ſenſe of 

others, it the firſt authors might ſpeak for themſelves, would 

appear a thanklejs onnees Wotton. 
I Wage ſtill their wars, 

And bring home on thy, breatt more e ſcars, 

| | Crajhanav, 


Fairy 2ueen, b. 1. | 


Pope. | 


THANKLESSNESS. 1. f. [from thankleſi.} Ingratitude; 


failure to acknowledge good received. 
| Not t' have written then, ſeems little leſs 
Than Wörſt of civil vices, tbankleſneſs. 


paid in acknowledgment of mercy. _ 


A thouſand hank-offerings are due to that Providence | 


which has delivered our nation from theſe abſurd Ws ties, 
| | atis. 
TuaAxksCGCTVIN G. 2. /. [thanks and give. ] Celebration of 
rercy. 

Theſe ſacred hymns Chriſtianity bath peculiar to itſelf, 
the other being ſongs too of praiſe and thankſgiving, where- 
with as we ſerve God ſo the Jews likewiſe. Hooker, b. v. 

Of old there were ſongs of praiſe and thaxkſy wing unto 

eh, X11. 46. 


od, DA | 
We ſhould acknowledge our obligations to God for the 


many favours we receive, by continual praiſes and thank: | 


- givings. Tillotſon's Sermons. 


3 | 
'THANKWORTHY. adj. [thank and wvor:hy,} Deſerving 


gratitude ; meritorious. | ; p 8 
Tunis is thankevorthy, ifa man endure grief. 1 Pet. ii. 19. 
It love be compell'd, and cannot chuſe, —— 
How can it gratetul, or thankwworthy prove? Dawes. 
THARM. 7. /, {Seapm, Saxon; darm, Dutch, the gut.] In- 
teſtines twiſted for ſeveral uſes. | 
Tua, pronoun. [ tbata, Gothick ; Fæx, Saxon; dat, Dut.] 
1. Not this; but the other. er 
He wins me by that means I told you. Shakeſp:cre. 
"In Octavia, not only that, NT 
That were exculable, that and thouſands more 
Ot ſemblable import, but he hath wag'd | | 
. New wars againtt Pompey, Hpbaleſpeare. 
2. Which; relating to an antecedent thing. 
You'll rue the time | | 
That clogs me with this anſwer. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Nothing ouy but duſt can ſhow, SITS 
Or bones that haſten to be 165 | bs | Cowley, 
Who; relating to an antecedent on. 
3 Saints "A taught and led 5d uri to heav'n. Trickell. 
4. It ſometimes ſerves to fave the repetition of a word or 
words foregoing. 
"_ I'll know . buſineſs, that Iwill. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
J hey fa'd, at is that to vis, lee thou to that. ath. 
Le deiraud, and that your biechien. 


8. That which; what. | 


Milton. 


Pjaim c. 4. 


Shakeſpeare. EOS 


III nature of a houſe. 
— Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankfulneſs. Shak. | 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Jo Thaw. v. u. ( 


"= Donne. 
 THANKO FFERING. . J. [thank and Mering.] Oitering | 


great thaw. 


I Cor, vi. 3. | 


Yet for all that, when they be in the land of their ene- 
mies, I will not caſt them away. Lev. xxvi. 44. 
They weep as it they meant ; | 
That way at leaſt proud Nabas to prevent. Cowley. 
This runick tubject will occur upon that of poetry. Temp. 
What is inviting in this fort of poetry proceeds not 10 
much trom the idea of a country lite itlelt, as trum that ot 


its tranquillity. FA Pope. 
5. Oppoted to this as the other to one. | 
This is not fair; nor profitable hat; FEY 
Nor t' other quettion proper tor debate.  Dryden's Per. 
In this ſcale gold, in t other tame does lie, 
The weight of that mounts this io high. Convley. | 


6. When this and hat relate to foregoing words, this is re- 


to the former. 
7. Such as. | | | 3 
By religion is meant a living up to thoſe principles, that | 
is, to act conformably to our beſt reaſon, and to live as be- 
comes thoſe who believe a God and a future ſtate, Tillotſ. 
Sir, I think the meat wants that I have. 
— Batting. Sbaleſpeare's Comedy of Errours. 
9. The thing. ; | ns | 
The Nazaiite hath vowed, belides that that his hand ſhall 


get. Numb. vi. 21. 
lle made that art which was a rage. Convley. 
to. The thing which then was. 

Secure proud Nahas flept, | 34 
And dreamt, vain man, of that day's barb'rous ſport. 


wel Sn: Cooley. 
11. By way of eminence, 3 1 | 
| This is that Jonathan, the joy and grace, 
That Jonathan in whom does mixt remain 6 
All that fond mothers with. | Cowvley. 
Hence love himſelf, that tyrant of my days, Cowley. | 


12. In THAT. As being. 
that they are publiſhed. 
LHA r. conjunction. 
1. Becàuſe. | 8 
It is not tha, I love you leſs 
Than when before your feet I lay: 
Hurt to prevent the jad increaſe. 
Ot hopelets love, I keepaway. 
Forgive me that I thus your patience wrong. Corvley. 
2, Noting a conſequence, | N 
T uat he ſhould dare to do me this diſgrace, 
Is too! or coward writ upon my face? Dryden. 
The cuttom and familiarity of theſe tongues do tvine-, 
times {o far influence the expreſſions in theſe epiſtles, that 


oker, b. v. 


3. Noting indication. 3 | 
We aniwered, that we held it ſo agreeable, as we both 


hour ſpent with him was worth years of our former lite. Pac. 
4. Noting a final end. VV ELIE 
Treat it kindly, that it may Rick 
With at lealt with us to ſtag.  _ Convley.: 
THATCH. 2. /. [Face, Saxon, firazv, Skinner, from $4c, a 
roof, in Iſlandick that, Mr. Lye.] Straw laid upon the top 
of a nouſe to keep out the weather. & 1 
HFard by a ſtye, beneath a roof of rhatch, 
Dwelt Obloquy, who in her early days 
Batkets of fiſh at Billingſgate did watch, | | 
Cod, whiting, oyſter, mackrel, ſprat, or plaiſe, Swift. 
A plough-boy, who has never ſeen any thing but thatciied 
houles, "ae ee imagines that thatch belongs to the very 
| 5 Mattis. 
Then came roſy Health from her cottage of thatch. 
8 | h Smart. 


EX Make falſe hair, and thatch 
Four poor thin roots with burthens of the dead. Shakeſp. 
| Mots groweth chicfly upon ridges of houles tiled or 
_ thatched. Bacon Natural Hiſtory, Ne 537. 
Then Rome was poor, and there you might behold 
The palace hae with ſtraw. 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 
Might raiſe a houſe above two [tories : 
A lyric ode would late, a catch | 
Would tile, an epigram would thatch, 
On the cottage thatch'd, or lordly roof 
Keen faſtening. DET 3 
THA'TCHER. 7. J. [from thatch.] One whoſe trade is to co- 
ver houſes with ſtraw. 5 3 
Vou merit new employments caly's „ 
Our thatcher, ditcher, gard'ner, baily. Swift, 
Aſh is univerſal timber; it ſerves the ſoldier, ſeaman, 
carpenter, thatcher, and huſbandman. ; 


bel 4 


1. Fowrow liquid after congelation; to melt, 
: hen thy melted maid 
His letter at thy pillow hath laid: 
If thou begin'lt to zhaww for this, 
May my name ſtep in. ESD 
1 It on firm land 3 
Thaaus not, but gathers heap, and ruin ſeceſm 
Of ancient pile; all elſe deep ſnow and ice, Milton. 
Having let that ice thaxv of itlelf, and frozen the liquor a 
ſecond time, we could not diſcern any thing. Boyle. 
2. Lo remit the cold which had cauſed froſt. | 
To THAW. v. a. To melt what was conyealed. 
Bring me the faireſt creature northward born, 
Where P 
Think not that Cæſar bears ſuch rebel blood, 


Bapan, Saxon; degen, Dutch. ] | 


Donne. 


Wich that which melteth fools. 
My love is thaw'd, 
Which, like a waxen image gainſt a fire, 
Bears no impreſſion of the thing it was. Shakeſpeare, 
Burniſh'd itcel, that caſt a glare 
From far, and ſeem'd to thado the freezing air. Dryden. 
She can unlock + | 
. The claſping charm, and thaw the numbing ſpell, Mili. 
Her icy heart is thaw'd. _ Granville. 
THaw. x. J. [from the verb.] Liquefaction of any thing 
congealed; warmth ſuch as liquifies congelation. | 
I was the N and duller than a great thaw, 
Shakeſpeare's Much Ado About Nothing, 
A man of my kidney, that am as ſubject to heat as but- 
ter; a man of continual diffolution and thaw, © Shakeſp. 
Hardens his ſtubborn heart; but ſtill as ice 
More harden'd after thaw. Milton. 
That cold country where diſcourſe doth freeze in the air 
all Winter, and may be heard in the next Summer, or at a 
Witkin:'s Mathematical Magick, 
When ſharp froſts had long conſtrain'd the earth, 
A kindly thaw unlocks it with cold rain 
Firſt the tender blade peeps. . Dryden, 
THE, article. | de, Dutch. . 
1. The article noting a 1322 thing. 
Vour fon has paid a ſoldier's debt; 
He only liv'd but till he was a man, 
The which no ſooner had his proweſs confirm'd, 
In the unſhrinking ſtation where te fought, 


ferred like Hic or cecy to the latter, and at like /z or cela 


ITHEA'TRAL.. adj, 


I. A place in which ſhews 


Things are preached not in that they are taught, but in | 
penn Bates” 


| 2. A place riſing by ſteps like a theatre. 


Waller. | 5 


one may obſerve the force of the Hebrew conjugations. Locke, | 
forgot dangers paſt and fears to come, that we thought an 


| Tax, the oblique fingulax of thou. . © 


To THATCH. w. a. [Saccuan, Sax. ] To cover as with ſtraw. | 


Dryden. 50 


i Sw: | 
Thomon. | 


They gave the ſame names to their own idols which the 


Mortimer. 


becauſe it excludes all ſeeret intrigues. 


THEM, the oblique of they. 


hœbus' fire ſcarce thaxvs the ĩſicles. Shakeſpeare. 


That will be thaw'd from the true quality | | 
Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 


THE 

He put him in mind of the lon 

2 of the bed- chamber, for the Which bent val te 

ut ys that he had the queen's promiſe, ne- not chuſe 

nhappy ſlave, and po 11 to a bell, "Men, b, v. 
Unhappy till the laſt, zhe Ling releaſing knejj 

5, march the muſe Hannibal. Gen 5. 

e tair example of the heav'n] ou. 

Thy fellow — Cowley, mark; Fare x 

Above the ſtars let ye bold muſick ſound 

id on the ground, , 


10 bs 


- Thy humble neſt but 
Pt, pe The truit 
Ot that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal tate 
© 8 Sear wo the world. 5 mm 
ight ſhades the groves, and all i a 
All but e mourniul philomel OO 0 
2. Before a vowel ge is commonly cut off in verſe 
Who had 406“ eſpecial engines been to rear 
His fortunes up unto 2he ſtate they were, 
Tb adorning thee with to much art 
Is 7 A. kill, 
Is like the pois'ning of a dart 
Too apt before to kill. " 2. 
3. 1 he is cut off. (aug, 
| n this ſcale worth, in Pother gold does he 
4. in the tollowing paſſage the is ay Ang to Goa 
LViOM, ; 
As all the conſiderable governments amor 
commonwealths, fo it is a conſtitution the n 
any to the poverty ot theſe countries. 


* 
* 75 
ele 


P die. 


Daniel, 


g the Alpe: 
wht adapt a 
[theatral, Fr. theatralis 4 n Ita, 
ing to a theatre, „„ wh os. Sci. 
THEATRE... / [ theatre, Fr. theatrum, Lat.] 
e in w are exhibited ; à plärhout 
- "I hys wiſe and univer{al theatre, FIRE, 
Pretents more woful pageauts than the ſcene 
bd ad we play. / 
Wien the boats came within fixty yard. | 
1 | ards of the vii. 
they found themſelves all bound, "or 0 40 ther epi 
about, ſo as they all ſtood as in a theatre behioldin;- this l 4 
ö 15 5 An ak. 
Shade above ſhade, a wood theatre 
Ot ſtatelieſt view. 5 She TY 
In the midſt of this fair valley ſtood. 
A native theatre, which riſing flow, - 
By juſt degrees o'erlook'd the ground below. 
THEA'TRIC K $49: [theatrum, Latin.] Sceuick; Ft 
THEATRICAL. S a theatre; pertaining to a them. 
Theatrical forms ſtickle hard f. i | 
diſtorted countenance is made th 


Mil 
11.9%, 


Deda. 


3 : N Denne 
Load ſome vain church with old theatricy bt « 
Py Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate. 
THEA'TRICALLY, ad. trom *beatrical.] In a m 
luiting the ſtage. e | 
DDauntleis her look, her 
Her voice theatrically loud. 


| ; By 2 
ere. 
4 
al.uer 


* 


eſture proul, 
. Sa Mal 


Poet and faint, to e alone were giv'n 
The two moſt ſacred names of eartli aud keavn, Cn 
THEPT. u. / I from thief} 19: 
1. The act of ſtealing, ©. p . | 
7 heft is an unlawful felonious taking away el ancther 
man $ goods againtt the owner's Knowledge or will Cd. 
His thefts were too open, his lilching was ike an untl 
ful linger, he kept not time. Hale te vt. 
Their nurſe Euriphile, * 
Whom for the theft J wedded, ſtole theſe children, 
2. The thing ſtolen. „ 
If the 72/7, be certainly found in his hand :live, whether 
ox, als, or ſheep, he ſhall reſtore double. IId. xii. C. 
TuEIR. u. / Secha, of them, Saxon.] Of them: the pro- 
noun poſleſſive, trom zhep. 8 
| The round world ſhould have ſhook 
Lions into civil ſtreets, and citizens into ti dens. 
3 | Chakefpeares 
For the Italians, Dante had begun to file ther language 
in verſe before Boccace, who likewiie received no little hc! 
from his matter Petrarch ; but the reformation of their priſe 
was wholly owing to Boccace. Dad. 
2. Theirs is uſed when any thing comes between the polleiloe 


& r 


and ſubſtantive, | | x 
Prayer we always have in our powel to beſtow, and thy! 
never in theirs to refuſe. | - Hooker, b. V. 
_ Egyptians did to theirg. | Raleish. 
| he penalty to thy tranſgreſſion due, 
And due to theirs which out of thine will grow. Mites 
„Nothing but the name of zeal appears, 
*Twixt our beſt actions and the worſt of theirs. Denham. 
Vain are our neighbours hopes, and vain ther cart, 
I be fault is more their languages than tber. Nenn. 
. Which eſtabliſhed law of theirs ſeems too thict 8! arty 
Jan 
And reading wiſh, like theirs, our fate and fant. fe. 
The materials ef them were not from any herb. V, 
THEME. x. /. [there, Fr. from Tia. ] | 
1. A ſubject on which one ſpeaks or writes. I 
Every object of our idea is called a theme, Whether s 
being or not being. W ative 
bs Tivo truths are told, 

As happy prologues to the twelling act 4 
Of the imperial eme. Shakeſpeare's Machit. 
When a ſoldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off. Shakeſpcare's On, 

O! could I flow like thee, and make thy itrcam 
My great example, as it is my theme : * 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not © . 
Strong without rage, without o'erfiowing full. Derbi. 
Whatever near Eurota's happy ſtrcaam, „ 
Wich laurels crown'd, had been Apollo's %. 4% 
Though Tyber's ſtreams immortal Rome bell!» 
Though toaming Hermus {wells with tides 0! gold, 
From heav'n itſelf though ſeven-fold Nilus flows, | 
And harveſts on a hundred realms beſtows; 
"Theſe now no more ſhall be the mute's 722% 15. 
Loſt in my fame, as in the fea their treams. 8 j 
2. A ſhort difertation written by boys on any topics. 
3. The original word whence others are derived. ry 
Let ſcholars daily reduce the words to ther che 
theme, io the firſt caſe of nouns, or firit tenſe et 100 2 


THEMSE'LVES. z. ſ. {See THEY and SELF-} 
I. Thele very perſons. | 
Whatſoever evil befalleth in that, 


— 7 vo mace 
themſelve! have 119 | 
Heater 


„E. 


ali 


They open to them/elwes at length the ma., en 
'Waken lives out Y fleep with alow cal, an 80 : 
kind uſage till they come perfectly to them/e 2 Dutch-] 


n. 
ſ 
2. 
1. 


But like a man he dy'd, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


Aren x Wh 7 
according to the Freak 


Shakeſpeare's 4; Yiu Lit I, 


F ie. 


Daniel, 


Ne! 
Wer, 


Gf , 
«YWiey, | 
French 


Ups are | 
pled o 
n Italy, 

cleng. 


MI. *. 


Dr;da. 
3 kung 
C. 

3 
119207 24 
hi he n. 


; 17 de. 
„Mal ner 


Co 6 x 


apether 
l. Cy d, 
1 un k- 
le gt ut. 


ren, 
teſdearts 


whether 
„ XIII. 4. 


the pros 


lens. 
Ae peart. 
language 
little bei 
heir prele 

Di leu. 


pul ul; Ve 


5 + 

and they 
Mer, 9. v. 
which the 


* Raltish 
2 Multea. 


- Denhame 
i} carts, 
Rojcemm 
et at ttt, 
Dridzs 
ume, Je. 


| * Ui {4 


Combe lth, 
£alll 


des cn ti 
[great e 
rd. 


THE Ol. 


t of our evil 
W then be 


To 


Now | 


The force of 
THENCE. 7. { 
there hence. 


z, From that time. 
There ſhall be 
J. For that reaſon. 


4. From thence is a 


. Froni that time. 
Thenceforth 


Wrat 


Thenceforth, but in thy preſence joy entire. M. 
1 From thenceforth is a barbarous corruption crept into later 


His hol F 
To . 
Men grow acq 


their ay propoſed; but whoſoever does fo, finds in him- 


e then 


ſelf that 


knew not before, an 
tions, 5 8 
Tac ETON WARD. adv, [thence and forabard.] 


that time. | | ; CES 
THE'OCRACY. . /. [theecratie, Fr. $i@-and i.] Go- | 
yernment mmediately juperintended wo 5 
The characters of the reign of Chriſt are chiefly juſtice, 
peace, and divine preſence or conduct, which is called %- 


|  ocracy. 

Mios ric AL. adj. [theocratique, Fr. from theocracy.\) 
Relating to a government admmittered by God. 1 
The government is neither human nor angelica], but pe- 
cularly theocratical. 
Tyro'DOLITE. u. 

heights and diſtances, SEW 
Taz 0GONY. 7. ſ. {tbeogonie, Fr. doi] The a ping 
. ailey. 


of the gods. 


a D. 

Turord cia. x. ,. { theologien, Fr. theologus, Latin.] A 

divine; a proteſſor of divinity, 3 Z i 
Sawe theologians detile places erected only for religion 5 2 
deiending opprellions. + | 


They to thei 


The angel, nor · in miſt, the common 
Of theobgrans, but with keen e mary 
Of real hunger. 0 | 
THoLO'Gical. adj. { theologique, Fr. theologia, Lat.] Re- 
lug to the ſcience of divinity. 5 . 
Although ſome pens have only ſymbolized the ſame from 
the myſtery of its colours, yet are there other affections 
age admit of theological alluſions. ; 
hey generally are extracts of theological and moral ſen- 
tences, drawn trom eccleſiaſtical and other authors. SA. 
HEOLO'GICALLY, adv. [from theological.) According to 
the principles of theology. | * 
e Latin.) A divine; one 


TIuxo Locls r. 
Tito Locus, 


The cardinals 


ſchoolmen, call all temporal buſmeſs, of wars, emba 
irery, which is under - ſheriffries. 


A theologue 


Int'reſt in all his actions was diſcern'd. 


t is no more 
r 
tal: be 


The whole 


in languages, in 


oldeit writers ot theology were of this mind. Tillot/. 


Tux onachlsr. 


Turonackhr. S d ua.] The fight a irt 
u. . [SiO and wax.) 8 . 


the gods by 


” the glants. 
he KO. . /: tiorba, Italian; ?worbe, Fr.] A large ſute 
or playing a thorough bals, uſed by the Italians, 


wanted nothing but a ſong, 
Ua a well-tun'd theorbo hung 
Men abough, to caſe che puin 
TRE O Tis ears fuſter'd, with a ſtrain, 8 . f 
REM. u. /. ¶ tbeoreme, Fr. Siena.] A poſition laid | 


n as an acknowledged truth. 


nu, 


ving found 
F plead 
vglang, 


Faphed, 


de hief points of morality are no leſs demonſtrable — 1 

wag aucks;z nor is the ſubtilty greater in moral thearems 
vn mathematical. | 

| any vblervations go to the making up of one theorem, 

By coke fit tor durable buildings, muſt be of many 


gr h 
Here are three theorems, that from thence we may 
x concluions, — '& Dryden Daf. 


WY immediately afterwards; ſoon afterwards, 


+ an her , 
It an den down hard, the roots will become very 
- 1 ups > Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N* 437. 
1 22 4 n 1ence, A 4 J 

emen ben tw 8 

; rous . 
Chen bad our Jances Piere Dryden. 

Had fate ſo pleas d I had been eldeſt born, 


„e without a crime the crown had worn. Dryden. 
an _ be ſo, then man has a natural freedom. 


; for this reaſon. | 
h- Thercfore If then his providence 


* 
caboulies and tears, and, while you may, 

of repoſe give all the day. 7 Dryden. \ | 
© a+ another time: as, now and then, at one time ard other. 
7 * haves with level wing the deep, then ſoars. Milt. 

One while the malter is 
then in other cales it may 


at t it has here the effect of a noun. 
„ That ume fi then who knew 
thoſe dice arms? : Mil 
{ contracted, according to Minſhew, from 


eee 
5 ß a1 by the oracle of God; I thence 
Invoke thy aid. 
Surat he took, prever 
By quick and painful marches thither came. 


no more thence an infant of days. I/. xv. | 


Not to lit idle with ſo great a gift 
Ulelels, and thence ridiculous about him: © 


rom thence ; from Nt hoſe d 

5 tears proclaim'd his parting with 

We have crols'd 
There plant eyes, 
purge and diſperſe. 

TAT NCETOR T. adv. 


this land was tributary made 
bitious Rome. 3 ; 
They ſhall be placed in Leinſter, and haveland given them | | 
to live upon, in iuch ſort as ſhall become good ſubjects, to 
labour thenceforth for their living. 


5 vg tonſura, they allowing only ſeven ecclefiaiti- 
ifts, 
GY. n. / nit 
drift of the Scripture of God, what is it but 
ly to teach theology ? Theology, what is it but the ſcience 
ot things divine? eue 

She was molt dear to the king in regard of her 


for the change ot a 
hold it neceſſary that the proof thereof be 


ocke, 
leek to bring forth good. Milton. | 
all thy weighty cares away, | 


not aware of what is done, and 
tail out to be his own act. 
L' Eftrange. 


Milton. 


| Milton. 
and thence preventing fame, 


Dryden. 


Milton's Agoniſtes. 
barbarous expreſſion, thence implying the 


from him, whoſe daughter 
er; thence 


all muſt from thence 
[thence and. forth. 


Spenſer. 


Spenſer on Ireland. 
h ſhall be no more | 


Avert £84 Fg? 
reſolving from thenceforth 


to their own polluted ways. Milton. | 


inted with theſe {elf-evident truths upon 
"4 596 oy Gro Ens I' not be there. 


begins to know a propoſition which he 
Fi which from thenceforth he never quel- 

| Locke. 

On from 


God, 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
. A mathematical inſtrument for taking 


Haya 
r viands fell: nor Reine DOES 
465 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


Brown. 


1. . 
baue in the ſcience of divinity. 

of Rome, which are theologues, triars, and 

ſages, 

Bacon Effays. 


more by need than genial bent; 
an order, according to popiſh Peg, 


liffe's Parergon. 


Fr. S2oxcyia. Divinity. 


J. {theologre, 


Hooker, 6. iii. 
knowledge 


theology, and in philoſophy. Hayward, 


J. He who tights againſt the gods. 

n. ſ. He who fights aga goo, 
alley. 

Butler. 


this the head theorem of all their diſcourſes, 
eccleſiaſtical government in 


ö Hooker, b. ii. 4 


ore's Divine Dialogues. 


Graunt. 
draw 


Shakeſpeare. 155 
Milton. 


Milton. | 


. V. 5 


Dryden. 


| TurnzaT. adj. {there and at.] 


” 
. WW 1 9 „ 4 
... L. 


Tutoren rrieau. adi. [from theorem.) | 
THEOREMA' TICK, in cheorems; conkiting in the- 
THEOREMICK. o | 


rems. | 
7 heoremick truth, or that which lies in the conceptions we 


The thecrical part of the enquiry being interwoven with 
the hiſtorical conjectures, the philoſophy ot colours will be 
promoted by indiſputable experiments. Boyle on Colours. 

For theoretical learning and ſciences there 1s nothing yet 
compleat. Sy Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
TuEO RICK. 7. /. [from the adjective.] A ipeculatiit z one 

who knows only ſpeculation, not practice. 

| The bookiſh theorich, 

Wherein the toged conſuls can propoſe 
As malterly as he; mere prattle, without practice, 
Is all his ſoldierſhip. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
THEORE'TICALLY, a adj, $ from theoretick, 3 Speculative- 
THeo'ricalLLY. % } i from theoricł. 5 ly; not 
THE'ORIST. u. ſ. [from theory.) A ſpeculatiſt; one given 


practically. - 
to {peculation. 
he greateſt theoriſis have given the preference to ſuch a 


form of government as that which obtains in this kingdom. 
Addiſon's Freeholder, Ne 51. 


| THEORY, . /. [theorie, Fr. man dug oi m N | 
ſubſiſting only 1 


practice; icheme plan or ſyſtem yet 
mind. | 
this church, they would have ſeen being nearer at hand. 

| 1 Hooker, b. v. 
In making gold, the means hitherto propounded to effect 
it are in the practice full of errour, and in the theory ſull of 
unſound imagination. Bacon Natural Hiflory, Ne 326. 


but as to the theory and ſpeculation of virtue ad vice, man- 
kind are much the ſame. South's Sermons. 


| THERAPE'UTICK. adj. [Stpamiulacig.] Curative; teaching | 


or endeavouring the cure of diſcates. 


ſervauve, preſervative, and curative. Harvey. 

art of prelerving health; and therapentick, or the art of re- 

= ſtoring it. : Watts. 

THERE. adv. [thar, Gothick; Sn, Saxon; daer, Dutch; 
dier, Daniſh. ] L | e | 

1. Int:at place. | | 5 | 

It they come to ſojourn at my houſe, 


Exil'd by thee from earth to deepeit hell, 
In hrazen bonds ſhall bacb'rous diſcord dwell; 
Sigantick pride, pale terror, gloomy care, 
And mad ambition, ſhall attend her there. 
2. It is oppoſed to bere. „ 
I 0 ſee thee fight, to ſee thee traverſe, to lee thee here, to 
ſee thee there. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor, 
Could their reliſhes be as different there as they are here, 
yet the manna in heaven will ſuit every palate. Locke. 
Darkneſs there might well ſcem twilight here. Milton. 
3. An exclamation directing ſomething at a diſtance, | 


Your tury hardens me. 
A guard there; ſeize her.. Dre 
& lt is uſed at the beginning of a ſentence with the appearance 
of a nominative cale, but ſerves only to throw the nomina- 
tive behind the verb: as, a man cama or there came à man. 


idioms in every language, mult be learned by cuſtom, and 
can hardly be exp b 
ourharthnels: as, in old times there was a great ting. 
For reformation of errour there were that thought it a part 
of Chriſtian charity to inſtruct them. Hcoler. 
There cannot in nature be a ſtrength ſo great, as to make 
the leaſt moveable to paſs in an inſtant, or all together, 
through the leaſt place, | Digby on the Soul. 
There have been that have delivered themlclves from their 
ills by their good fortune or virtue. _ Suckling. 
In human actions there are no degrees deſcribed, but a 
latitude is indulged. ibo Taylor. 
Wherever there is ſenſe or perception, there ſome idea is 
actually produced. | | 100 
5. In compoſition it means 
THE'REABOUT. Z adv. |! 
THEREABOUTS, J therefore leſs proper. 
1. Near that place. 1 7 | 
One ſpeech I tw 
thereabout of it eſpecially, 
laughter. | : 
2. Nearly; near that number, quantity, or ſtate. 


that : as, thereby, by that. 


where he ſpeaks of Priam's 


Edward the Third, containing one hundred and fitty years or 


Find a houſe to lodge a hundred and fifty perſons, whereof 
twenty or thereabout may be attendants. _ Milton. 
Some three months ſince, or thereabouts, 12 

She found me out. el Suckling. 
Water is thirteen times rarer, and its reſiſtance leſs than 
that of quickſilver thereabouts, as I have found by experi- 


thereafter as I like 


Wou'dit thou not eat? | Milton, 


The giver. | 


. t; on that account. 5 
7 py os errour is a ſtain to the beauty of nature; for which 


cauſe it bluſheth thereat, but glorieih in the comrary | 


Wide ts the 
deſtruction, pon er goin thereat. 
THEREBY'. adv. 3 by.} 

1 that. | 
in contents of our liturgy eonſit in the reading of the 
word of God, and the proclaiming of bis law, that 
people may thereby learn what their are towards him. 


There with at laſt he forc'd him to untie * 


Matt. vn. 13. 


ode e, 


have of things, is negative or poſitive. rea. 
THEORE'TICAL. 3 { theoretique, Fr. 3 Speculative; 
THEORE'TICK. id from Seapnriade. ] depending 
THEO'RICAL. I { theorique, Fr. on theory 
THEO'rICK, | from Stepla.] or ſpecu- 
lation; terminating in theory of ſpeculation ; not practical. 
When he ſpeaks, 
The air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in mens ears, 
To ſteal his ſweet and honied ſentences : 
So that the act and praRtick part of life 2 
Mutt be the act mittreis to this theorique, Shakeſpeare. 


If they had been themſelves to execute their own theory in . 


Practice alone divides the world into virtuous and vicious; 


IT Therapeutick or curative phybck reſtoreth the patient into SOIL 
ſanity, and taketh away diteales actually aftefting, Brown. | 
The practice and therapeutic is diltribured into the con- 


Medicine is juſtly diſtributed into prophylactick, or the | 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear, [ 


Pope. | 


's Aurengzebe. . 


It adds however ſome emphaſis, which, like many other | 


lained. It cannot always be omitted with- | 


Locke. 
{ there and about, thereabouts is 
lov'd 'twas ZEneas's tale to Dido; and | 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 
Between the twelfth of King John and thirty-ſixth of King 


thereabuuts, there was a continual bordering war. Davies. 


and broad is the way, that leadeth to | 
By that z by means of chat; 


che 


174 Sar 30d $85: TUR Nine „e. 


Being come to the height, they were thereby brou 
| ablolure neceſſity. | be Dawes veto 
are to be true;; nothing can need a lie, | | 
A fault, which needs it moity grows two t . Herbert 
If the paper be placed beyond the focus; and then the td 


* 


violet on the paper will not ſuifer any * thereby. 
| 's Opticht 
THE'REFORE. adv. [there and fore.] f 
1. For that; for chis; for this reaſon; in cotiſequencs; 
1 is the 76 pers will admit 8 
berefore to our beſt mercy give yourſelves. Shakeſpeare 
9 Falſtaff dead, F 094 Me 
And we muſt yern therefore. . Shakeſp, Henry V. 
Therefore ſhall a man leave father and imother and cleave 
to his wife. Gen, ii. 44. 
The herd that ſeeks after ſenſual pleaſure is ſoft and un- 
manly ; and therefore I compoſe myſelt to meet a ſtorm, 
Spectator. 


0 to give better 
glory therefore was greater to 1 without 


He bluſhes; therefore he is guilty. 

The wreltlers ſprinkled duſt on thelr bodies 
hold: the 
powder. 

2. In return for this; in recompence for this or tor that. 

MWMe have forſaken all and followed thee, what ſhall we 

have therefore ? Matt. xix. 27, 
THEREFROM. adv. [there and from.] From that; from this. 
Be ye therefore very courageous to do all that is written in 
the law, that he turn not aſide there/rom, to the right hand 

or r. left. 3 Joſ. xxiii. 6. 

e leaves that ſpring thereſrom grow white. Mortimer. 
THERETN, adv. There 6.4 in.] In * in this. | 


| Therein our letters do not well agree. Shakeſpeare 
The matter is of that nature, that I find myſelf unable to I 
ſerve you therein as you deſire. | 


Bacon, 

All the earth | BST 
ce race, I give: as lords | 

Poſſeſs it, and all things that therein live. Milton. 
Ave having well examined them, we ſhall therein find 
many charms, 5 | Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
 THEREINT'0. adv. [there and into.] Imo that. | hte 
Let not them that are in the countries enter thereinto, 

: Like. 


To thee, and to thy 


| havin 6 we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of this, 
now make {ome entrance thereinto. | 
THEREO'F. adv. | there and gf. } Of that; of this. 
Conſidering how the caſe doth ſtand with this 
full of tongue and weak of brain, behold we 
_ ſtream thereof. 


Bacon, 


b ; — 2 | looker, b. i. 
"Tis vain to think that laſting which muſt end; _ 
And when 'tis paſt, not any part remains 


Thereof, but the reward which virtue gains. Denham. 
trom other ſtates thereof, 
THEREON. adv. | there and on.] On that, 
| You ſhall bereave yourſelf 
Off my good purpoſes, and put your children 
To that deſtruction which I'll guard them from, 
It thereon you rely, Shakeſp. Ant. and C 742. 
Peter called to mind the word that Jeſus ſaid ; and when 
he thought thereon he wept. Mark, xiv. 72. 
Its foundaiion is laid heren. Mood 
 THE'REOUT, adv. | there and out.] Out of that. | 
 Thereout a range beaſt with ſeven heads aroſe, 
That towns and caltles under her breaſt did cour. Spenſ. 
THRKETO | adv [there and to, or unto.] To that. 
TukRZUxnTO. F or wife. ] To that, 


as to a thing infallibly true? Hooker, b. v. 


themſelves, having no heart thereunto, but are by force drawn 
by the grand rebels into their action. Spenſs 


Next thereunto did grow a goodly tree. airy Queen, 
That whereby we reaſon, hve and be 
Within ourſelves, we ſtrangers are thereto, Davies. 


A larger form of ſpeech were ſafer than that which punc - 
0 e a conſtant day thereto. Brown. 
What might his force have done, being brought thereto, 
When that already gave ſo much todo? 7 Danel. 
| That it is the appointment of God, m 

enough to perſuade us thereunto. "oF 
THEREUPO'N. adv. [there and upon. 
n that; in conſequence of that. 


ins itriving to the contrary, what can we lets ther, con- 


teach the world, that the thing which he bleſſeth cannot but 
be of him. | N 
N. e to roy * forwards bo | | 
And thereupon he ſends you this news. Shakeſpeare, 
| Pi ot my article 4 — with 15 reſt; 5th 
And 7hereupon give me your daughter. 2 
COR IHE, | Shakeſpeare's | V, 
Though 8 of extraordinary liberties made by a king 
to his ſubj 
one torch lighteth another, yet many times inconveniencies 
do ariſe thereupon. _ Davies on Ireland. 
Children are chid for having failed in good manners, and 
have thereupon reproots and precepts heaped upon them. 
Solon pdeng 
| of the poor and the rich, and in great confuſion thereupon, 
made due proviſions tor ſeitling the balance of power, Sabjſi. 
2, Immediately. 15 y 


| THEREU'NDER. adv. [there and under.] Under that. 


ments with pendulums. Newton's Opticks, | the equinoctial line, judging that therexnder might be found 
3. Concerning that matter. | molt pleaſure and the greateſt fertilit » | is, * 
As they were much perplexed thereabout, __ men ſtood | TH W. At TH. adv. { and with. 
by. ke, xxiv. 4.| 1. With that, LT. 
! 6 . [ there and after, ] According to that; |, Germany had ſtricken off that which appeared corrupt in 
| A 92 (er 5 5 I thedoQtrineof the church of Rome, but Games in diſcipline 
When you can draw the head indifferent well, proportion till to retain thereauib very great conformity. $ 
the body thereafter. | Peacham. | | All things without, which round about we ſee, 
If food were now before thee ſet, Fe 'We ſeek to know, and have therewith to do. Davies. 


5 g at laſt 7 22 him oat, untie 
| ne of his graſping feet, him to defend t 4 
2. Tmmediatel , e 8 thereby Spenfer, 


| THiREWILTHA'L. adv. [there and auitbal. / 


1. Qver and above. 

| |, Therevoithal the exgerableaſt | 
n their late murther king they a | 

Well, give her chat xi þ 206 give therewithel | 
3. With het. . g | 
His hideous tail then hurled he about, 

nd therewithal enwraptthe nimble thi * 
his froth · foamy ſteed. thighs 


upon the mountains, where there are theriacat herbs. Bacon, 
O'ME TER. . / 1 r. N _ 
- 5 un =_— | 


( 


5 


colour at the lens „ r and let pals, the 


eft's Ptndar, 


we will 


reſent age, | 
Field ay 5 


Is it in regard then of ſermons only, that apprehending | 
the Goſpel of Chriſt we yield thereunto our unfeigned aſſent 


This ſort of baſe people doth not for the moſt part rebel of | 
7 on Ireland. 


ight be argument 
tou's Sermons. 


1. U . | 
3 having not in one thing ſhewed itſelf, nor for ſome 
few days, but in ſuch ſort ſo long continued, our manifold 


clude, than that God would at leaſt - wiſe, Bo of time, | 


„ . iy. 


s do no more diminiſh his greatneſs than when 


the people engaged in two violent factions, bn 


'Tavfe which come nearer unto reaſon, find paradiſe under 


I thall begin with Greece, where my obſervations ſhall be 
confined to Athens, though ſeveral inſtances might be . | 


” Þ 
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Lid 


„An inſtrument for meaſpring the heat of the air, or of 
zen mater. * : 
ie greateſt heat is about two in the afternoon, when the 
- ſun is palt the meridian, as is evident from the thermometer, 
or oVvervations of the, weather- glats. 1 
THER MOME TEICAL, 4%. {from thermometer.) Relating to 
the mature of heat. , 
His heat raiſes the liquor in the thermometrical tubes. 
| i (heyne. 
THERMOSCOPE. n. /. [thermeſc:fe, Fr. Segutc and e.] 
An inttrument by which the degrees of heat are diſcovered; 
a the mometer. | 
B. 1ne trial of the ?her-moſcope, fiſhes have more heat than 
the element which they twim ing. Arbuthnot on Aluments. 
'Tazst, pronoun, the plural of this, | 
1, 'Oppotci to theſe, 8 
D.d we tor -h barbarians plant and ſow 
| On e, on theje our happy fields beſtow ? 
2. Thelt iciares tO the 
the to the firſt. ; 
More rain falls in June and July than in December and 
-- January; but it makes a much greater thew upon the earth 
in Zbeſe montls than in thoſe, becaute it ies longer upon it, 
e IWoodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
THE's18. 7. /. [the, Fr. Sbg.] A 
down; athrmatively or negatively. | 
The truth of what you here lay down, 
By ſome example ſhould be ſnewn. 
An honeſt, but a ſimple pair, 
May terve to make this F clear. ; ; 
THE'SMOTHETE. 2. /. | thejmothete, Fr. Steh re Se 
and rignut.] A lawgiver. | 5 . 
THE URGY. 2. /. {$:22yia.] The power of doing ſupernatural 
Tings oy lawful means, as by prayer to God. 
THE W. à. J. {Eeaþ, Saxon. } | 


Dryden. 


pertons or things lait mentioned; and 


1. Quality; manners; cuſtoms; habit of life; form of beha- 


viour. | | ; 
| Home report theſe happy news, . 
For well yee worthy been for wol ch and gentle theabes. 
| | Fairy Queen. 
Prom mother's pap I taken was unhit, your 
And R. eight deliver'd to a fairy knight, 
To be upbrough: in gentle theaves and martial might. _ 
= 3 F.rlairy Queen. 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſignify brawn, or bulk, trom tne 
Saxon Se p, the thigh, or ſome ſuch meaning. 
3 Nature cret-<nt dots not grow alone 
In theavs and bulk; but, as this temple waxes, 
The inward tervice of the mind and ſoul . 
Grows wide withal. | _ Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Will you tell me, Maſter Shallow, how to chuſe a man? 
Care I for the limbs, the thexves, the ſtature, bulk, and big 


ſemblance of a man? Give me the ſpirit, Malter Shallow. 


cuſtomed. 8 BE: 
But he was wiſe and wary of her will, 
And ever held his hand upon bis heart; 
Vet would not ſeem fo rude, and theaved in ill, 
h As to deſpiſe ſo courteous feeming part.  Facry Queen, 
Tu v. 2. /. in the oblique caſe ther, the plural of he or fhe. 
($1, Saxon. }] INTL 8 | 
1. Ide men; ihe women; the perſons. 


They are in a moſt warlike preparation. Shak. Coriolanus. 


Why do you keep alone? 
Oft ſorrieſt fancies your companions making, 
ung thoſe thoughts, which ſhould indeed have died 
Witch them they think on. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
a „ The Spaniard 1 
Muſt now confeſs, if h have any goodneſs, 
T' be trial juſt and noble. 8 | 
- » They eat on beds of filk and gold, 
- At ivory tables, or wood fold _ 5 
Darer than it. Ben. Johnſon's Cataline. 


Ti: CK. ads. [ Sicce, Saxon; dick, Dutch; dyck, Daniih; 
thickur, Iſlandickk. )! | NY | 

1. Not thin. . | 

2. Denſe; not rare; groſs; craſs. 


God cauſed the wind to blow, to dry up the abundant. 


ſlime of the earth, make the land more firm, and cleanſe the 
air of thick vapours and unwholeſome miſts. Raliigh. 


To warm milk pour ſpirit of nitre; the milk preſently al- 
ter will become thicker than it was. Arbut hnot on Altments. | 


3. Not clear; not tranſparent; muddy; feculent. 
5 5 oye, thou Joſt the freſh blood in thy cheeks, 
And given my treaſures and my rights of thee, Ss 
To thitk ey'd muſing and curs'd melancholy? Shakeſp. 
A fermentation makes all the wine in the veſſel Hic or 


foul; but when that is paſt, it grows clear of itſelf. Temple. 2 


 Addifon. | 


Encumber'd in the mud, their oars divide 
1 Wich heavy ſtrokes the the unwieldy tide, 
4. Great in circumterence; not ſlender. c 


My little finger thall be rhicter than his loins. 1 Kings, xil. 


Thou art waxen fat; thou art grown ick, covered with 
fatnels. r e REEL, Deut. xxx11. 15. 
5. Frequentz in quick ſucceſſion; with little intermiſſion, 
They charged the defendants with their ſmall ſhot and 
Turky arrows as thick as hall, Knolles. 


* . » 


- ſprinkling drops or dews; for the next St. wad be day he 
Aas knighted, made gentleman of the King's bed-chamber, 
2 autzual penſion given him. ; | Wotton. 
This being once a week, came too thick and too often 
about. . by 3 Spelman. 
His pills as thick as handgtanado's flew, 
And where they tell as certainly they flew. 
6. Clole; not divided by much ſpace z- crouded, 
| It brought them te a hollow cave, 
77 thickefl woods. SOD 
e people were gathered thick together. | 
Not thicker hillows beat the Libyan mam, 


* 


Nor thicker harveſts on rh Hermus riſe, 


Roſcommon. 


Than ſtand theſe froaps, * 75 oe Dryden An. 


He fought ſecure of fortune as of fame; | 
Still by new — the iſland might be ſhewn ; 


8. Coarlez not thin. " 
| Brown. | 


polition; ſomething laid 


Prior. 


baggy... 


5 R ; Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Tur wE D. ad. {from thew.] Educated; habituated; ac- | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


7 25 The know OO LEE 
JI 0 joy the friend and grapple with the foe, Prior. 
2. Thoſe men; thoſe women: oppoſed to ſome others, 

. Only they, Es | 
That come to hear a merry play, _ = 
Will be decaie%d; 5. ©: Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
IDs remarkable, that they | SEE 
Talk woſt who have the laat to ſay. ; Prior. 
3. It is uſed indefinitely; as tie French on dit. 1 
Pahhere, as they lay, perpetual night is found 

In tilence brooding on th unhappy ground. Dryden. 

TalBLE.n./ Alice; a ſcummer; a ſpatula. Ain. 


Favours came 2hick updn him, liker main ſhowers than | 


| Fairy veen.” 
| 1002 . 29. ten 
I,. Imperviouſneis; cloſeneſs. 


6. Want of ſharpneſs ; want of quickneſs. 


THI 


Next the proud palace of Salerno ſtood | | 
A mount of rough aſcent, and hie with wood, Dryden. 


... Bring it near ſome thick-headed tree. Mortimer. 
It taiteth a little of the wax, which in a pomegranate, or 
ſome ſuch thrck-coated fruit, it would not. Bacon. 
T )uicl-leaved weeds amongit the grals will need more dry- 
ing than ordinary grats. Alortimer's Huſbandry, 
9. Without proper intervals of articuiation. 
Speaking thick, which nature made his blemiſh, 
Becamethe accents of the valiant, 
Jo teem like him. 
Tuck. . /. {trom the adjective.] 
1. The thickeſt part or time when any thing is thickeſt, - 
Achunetes having with a mine ſuddenly blown up a great 
part of the wall of the Spaniſh ſtation, in the Hic ot the 


dutt and {moak, preſently entered his men. Knolles. 
2. Tulc and thin. Whatever is in the way. 
Through perils both of wind and limb, ; 
Through thick and thin the tollowed him. Hudibras. 


When frit the down appears upon his chin, 
For a ſmall ſum to Wear through thich and thin. Dryden. 
THICK. adv. [It is not always ealy to diltinyutth the adverb 
trom the adjective. ] | 
1. Frequently; taſt. 1 by 
Teiis ſome diſaſter, | „ 
Or elſe he would not fend fo thick. —Denham'sSopby. 
L hear the trampling of ich beating fect ; > 
This way they move,  Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
2. Cloſely, 1 SE 
The neighb'ring plain with arms is cover'd o'er; 
The vale an iron barvelt ſcems to yield, 3 
Of thick ſprung lances in a waving field. Dryden. 
A little piat of ground ick ſown, is better than a great 
field which lies fallo o. Norris's Miſecll. 
3. Toa great depth. My | . 
It you apply it thick ſpread, it will eat to the bone. 


Cato has piercing eyes, and will diſcern 
Our frauds, unleſs they're cover'd hie with art. Addiſon. 
4. TiitCKandthreejold. In quick ſucceſſion ; in great numbers. 
| Tney came th:c& and threefold for a time, till one expe- 

rienced ſtager diicovercd the plot. I” Eftrange's Fables. 
To THI'CKEN. wv. a. | trom tick.) V 
1. Lo make thick. a | | 
2. To make cloſe; to fill up interſtices. 


and cool it. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
3. To condenſe; to concrete. 
ing a little the heat of a human body; a greater degree of 
heat wiil tþzcken it into a white, dark-coloured, dry, viſcous 
maſs. | _ » Arbuihnot on Aliments. 
4. To ſtrengthen; to confirm. | Os | 
85 "Tis a ſhrewd doubt, though it be but a dream; 
And this may help to fh n other proofs, 
5. To make frequent, 
6. To make cloſe or numerous, 
To 'THUCKEN. v. 2. 1 
1. To grow thick. 5 
2. To grow denſe or muddy: 
Thy luſtre thickens 
When he ſhines by. 


Water ſtopt gives birth 


__- Tografs and plants, and thickens into earth. Prior. 
4. To grow cloſe or numerous. | 
* T be prets ot people thickens to the court, 5 
Th' impatient crowd devouring the report. Dryden. 


many there were. 
5 · To grow quick... - © „%%% ol 
5 Fhe combat thickens, like the ſtorm that flies 
From weltward when the ſhow'ry kids ariſe, 
Or patt'ring hail comes pouring on the main, 
When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd rain. 


Tatler: 


tices; a cloſe wood or copſe. 
. I ʒ drew you hither, 
Into the chiefeſt thicket of the park. 
Within a thicket I repos'd; and found | 
Let fall from beaw'y a ſleep interminate. Chapman. 
Chus, or any of his, could not in halte creep through thole 
delart regions, which the length of one hundred and thirty 


years after the flood had fortificd with thickets, and permit- 
into one main body and foreit. 
| How often, from the ſteep, 
Of echoing hill, or thicket, have we heard 
Creicitial voices, to the midnight air, 
Sole, or reſponſive, each to other's note, 
Singing their great Creator? 8 
My . ſtept to the next thicket ſide 
To bring me berries. | 
„ Now Leda's twins 
Their trembling lances brandith'd at the foe; 


Nor had they miſs'd, but he to thickets fled, . 


Milton. 


jog OY Duden. 
I've known young Juba riſe before the ſun, 
To beat the thicket where the tyger ſlept; 
Or leek the lion in his dreadful haunts. 


THICKLY. adv. {irom thick.] Deeply; to a great quantity. 


with diachylon, we could not perceive leaks. 
THICKNESS, 2. / [from thick.] | 
I. The ſtate of being thick; denlity.. 


Boyle. 


2. Quantyty of matter interpoſed ; tpace taken up by matter 


_ Interpoled, 


In the darkened room, againſt the hole at which the light 
entered, I could eafily fee through the whole thickneſs of my 
hand, the motions of a body placed beyond it. Boyle. 
3. Quantity laid on Ne to ſome conſiderable depth. 
oll a tree, and cover it ſome thickneſs with clay on the 
top, and ſee what it will put forth. 
4. Conſiſtence; groſſneſs; not rareneſs; ſpiſſitude. 
Nitre mingled with water to the. th:c&neſs of honey, and 


| anointed on the bud after the vine is cut, it will ſprout forth. 
| ' Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 444. 


0 
„ 
L 


Diſeaſes imagined. to come from the thickneſs of blood 
ten f. Arbuth. on Aliments. 


come often from the contrary cauſe, 


The banks of the river and the thickneſs of the ſhades drew 
into them all the birds of the country. Addiſon. 


A perſon found in himſelf, being at ſome times ſubject to 


+Conqpelts d&where'er he came, a thickneſs of hearing, the like effect. Holder. 
Thee a the play with ſtars is ſown. Dryden." * write 1 inted avec. letters; otherwiſe be- 
Obje&ts of pam or pleaſure do not lie thiet enough toge- tween the weakneſs of my eyes an thicknej; of hearing, 1 

ther. Jifectakegp-tbe.ſoul in copitant action. | Addon. ſhoukl loſe the greatelt pleature. N Se. 
7. Not A us; ſet with things cloſe to each other. Turcx-surLED. &dj. Dull; a x5 | 

He through a little window-catt his fight, — * * \ | Pleaſe to hear their #biek-ſcull'd judges cry, 
Though th:c> of hars that gave a leanty light. Dryden. ell mov' d] oh finely ſaid! Tr? Dryden: 

een , The ſpeedy horſe. <9 . A 4 This downright kg ting fool, this thick-ſcull'd hero, 
Vac e thewinding wood, © | © © This blunt unt 2 rument of death, 

ack was the foreſt, thick with beech it ſtood. Dryden. With plain dull virtue has outgone my wit. Dryden, 


* . 
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. 


Shaleſpeare's Henry IV. 


Wiſeman. | 


Waters evaporated and mounted up into the air, thicken | 


The white of an egg gradually diſſolves by heat, exceed- | 


That do demonſtrate thinly. - Shakeſpeart's Othello, 3 


I. Given to ſtealing; practihng theft. 


Shakeſpþ. Anthony and Cleopatra. D 


3. To concrete; to be conſolidated. 
He ſaw the crowd thickening, and deſired to know how | 


| | Addiſon. 
THrckerT. 2. f. {S$rccexu, Saxon. ] A cloſe knot or tutt of 


Shakeſpeare. 


ted every buth and briar, reed and tree, to join themſelves 
Raleigh. 

Milton. 
Conceal'd from aiming ſpears, not pervious to the ſteed. 


Addiſon's Cato. 


Mending cracked receivers, having thickly overiaid them 


Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 


b ; * 3 H 1 


| Turcxsgr. adj. Fthick and ſet.? Cloſe 


. lantel. 
His eye-balis glare with fire, (ut; £7 ted, 
His att ſhoots up a bt th ory us'q With blood 


His briſtled back a trench impali'd app, ; 
And ſtands erected, like a field of lprary be 
The world is ſo thickſet with the numero ., Dry 
the creatures, that bendes the apparent be orion g 
viewed. by all, there are thoſe ſacred graces a Of. thing: 
nature, which ſome few alone have the (kill ERGY var, 
THICKSKIN. . J. {thick and tin. A cherte ge s 
num{kul, FTW ae * ro 
The ſhallow'ſt zhich/2in of that barren 
Who Pyramus preſented in their ſport 
Fortook his ſcene, and enter'd in a brake 
THIEF, ». /. Ram Gothick; Seit, Saxon: 
It was anciently written zh;ecf, and lo appeareth J Dutch! 
of two ſyllables ; he was wont to be taken fo. haut hen 
that hie of is he that takes / or from a man hi int t 0 
bis thrift or means wherchy he thrives.) ny lays 
1. One who takes what belongs to another: fe tier 
lecrecy, and the rovber by violence; but thele { 1 ſteals 
tounded. enles are cet. 
| Take heed, have open eye; for thieves d foct he 
. ekt. 
Shakeſpeors, 


chebag. Tubs 


— 
— 
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5 


fort, 


SPabep, Ie, 


This he faid, becauſe he was a thief and hag 
Can you think I owe a thief my lite, 
Becauſe he took it not by lawlets force? 
Am oblig'd by that t' aſſiſt his rapines, 
And to maintain his murders ? 2s 
2. An excreſcence inthe ſnuff of a candle. | 
Their burning lamps the form enluing ſhow 
Th' oil ſparkles, hie des about the ſnuff de 


0 * * row. in * 
Tee f 10 and catch.) } One we, 
1. J. YN 


Dune, 


{ I HIEF-LEADER, thief and lead.) 
THIEF-TAKER, [7Þ:ef and take.} 
thieves, and bring them to jultice, Ep 

A wolt paſſed by as the bh leaders were dr 
to execution. . 

My ev'nings all I would have ſharpers ſend, © 8 

And make the thief-catcher my boſom friend. 

To THIEVE. v. 2. [from thief. ] To ſteal ; to pr: 

DHYEVERY. n. / L from thieve.} ! 

1. The practice of ſtealing, © _ Ss GAN 

Ne how to eſcape great puniſhment and ſhame 

For their falſe treaſon and vile thic very. 85 5 
Malter, be one of them; tis an honcurabge ad of 
thievery. * * | Sale hen 
Po villainy, do, ſince you profeſs to do't, ai 
Like workmen; III example you with thievery, Shekel 
He makes it a help unto thievery; tor thieves having att. 
ſign upon a huule, make a fire at the four corners ther of 
and caſt therein the fragments of loadttene, which mill 
tume. LES _ Brown's Pulgar Errours, b. f 

Amongſt the Spartans, thievery was a practice mori 

good and honeſt. . 5 oo; Jun 

2. That which is ſtolen. e 


165 . 
bubires, 13 
. 
ty Une 


aging af 


: Eric: 
Lille thett, 


Injurious time now, with a robber's haſte, 
Crams his rich Oy up he knows not how, Stat 
THIEVISH, adj. [from thief.] = e 


What, would'ſt thou have me go and beg my food? 
Or with a baſe and boit'rous {word enforce 
A thievijh living on the con.mou road, Shakeſþrara, 


| O thieviſb night, 
Why ſhould'ſt thou, but for ſome felonious end, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ttars, 
That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd their lamps 
With everlaſting oil, to give due hight 
o the milled and lonely traveller?  _-, Miley, 
The thiewvifh God ſuſpected him, and took = 
The hind aide, and thus in whiſpers {poke j 
_ Diſcover not the thett. 25 
2. Secret; ily. ; 85 8 
Four and twenty times the pilot's glass 55 
Hath told the e, minutes how they paſs, Habe . 
| THIEVISHLY. adv. 189 thiraiſb.] Like a thief, | 
17 WA nor to live by their — 

But thizan/hly loiter and lurke. Tuer Huſbantvy, 
THIEVISHNESS. enten de! 
habit of ſtealing. . | 
THIGH, ./ {Seoþ, Saxon; thieo, Iſlandick; die, Dutch.) 

The thzgb includes all between the buttocks andthe Eidg. 

The thigh bone is the longeſt of all the bones in thetoly: 

its fibres are cloſe and hard”: it has a cavity in its middle: it 

is a little convex and round on its forefide, but 2 little hal- 

| low, with a long and ſmall ridge on its backfide. Quincy, 

: He touched the hollow of his thigb, and it waz out of 

cn}... , I | Gen. xxx!'. 25. 

The fleſſi diſſolved, and left the thigh bone bare, Wijen, 
{ THILK. pronoun. [þilc, Saxon. ] That fame. Oblolete. 

I. love 2%“ lals: alas, why do I love! 

She deigns not my good will, but doth reprove, 

And of my rural muſick holdeth ſcorn. Spenſer r Paſt 
THILL. 3 Fille, Saxon, a piece of timber cut.] Ih: 

ſhafts of a waggon; the arms of wood between which the 
laſt horſe is placed. | | 

More eaſily a waggon may be drawn in rough ways if the 
fore wheels were as high as the hinder is; and if the 

| thills were fixed under the axis. | 

THILL-HORSE. Zu. . [hi] and horſe.] The latt hörſe; 

THILLER. F horſe that goes between the ſhafts, 
Whoſe bridle and ſaddle, whitlether and nal, 

With collars and harnils for th:/ler and al. Taſer. 
What a beard haſt thou got? thou haiti got more hair on 
thy chin, than Dobbin my till horſe has on his tail. Set. 

THYMBLE. z. ſ. [This is ſuppoſed by Minſhew to be corruft- 
ed from thumb bell.) A metal cover by which women ſecure 
their fingers from the needle when they ſew. 

Your ladies and pale viſag'd maids, 

Like Amazons, come tripping atter drums; 

Their thimbles into armed gantlets change, 

Their needles to lances. Shakeſpeare's King Jibn, 
Examine Venus and the Moon, : 
Who ſtole a thimble or a ſpoon. Hudibras, p. i. 
Veins that run perpendicular to the horizon, have vaives 


A n. 8 


the blood preſſes back, ſtop its pallage, but are compre 
by the forward motion of the blood. | C. 
Tuluk. 2. / { thymus, Lat. thym, Fr.] A fragrant herb from 
which the bees are ſuppoſed to draw honey. This ſhould be 
written thyme, which ſee. * 
Hair marigolds, and bees alluring thyme. Heuer, 
THIN. adj. [& inn, Saxon; thunnur, Iſland. dunn, Duich.] 
1. Not thick. : 204 


Beat gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires. 

2. Rare; not denſe. THT 5 
The hope of the ungodly is like thin froth, that is bioun 

- away with the wind. . 2 
In the day when the air is more thin, the ſound pierre 
better; but when the air is more thick, as in the night, ! 


} ſound ſpendeth and ſpreadeth abroad leis. 4055 
1 Underſtand the ſame 
Of fiſh within their wat'ry reſidence; 
Not hither ſummon'd, ſince they cannot change " 
Their element, to draw the thinner air. Milan. 


| The waters of Beriſthenes are ſo thin and light, that he 


n. ſ. [trom thie wiſb.] Dil poſition i ted; 


Mortimer's oy 
5 


ſticking to their ſides like ſo many thimb/es; which, ug 
mY 


Wiſd. v. 16. 


ſwim upon the top of the ſtream of the river Hy pam. 7 ; a 
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Milton. 
at they 
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* 


new milk pour any alkali, the liquor will temain 


To warm Arbuthnot. 


| hough it appear ſomewhat thinner. 
oY Eparate by large {paces. _ 
He pleas'd the thin and baſhtul audience 
Of our well-meaning, frugal anceſtors, 
Thou art weak, and full of art is he; 
Flie how could he that heſt ſeduce to ſin, | 
| Whole fall has left the heav'nly nation thin? Dryden. 
Northward, beyond the mountains we will go, | 
Where rocks lie cover'd with eternal ſnow, _ 
Ilia herbage in the plains, and fruitleſs fields, 
The {and no gold, the mine no ſilver yields. Dryden. 
Thin on the tow'rs they ſtand; and ev'n thoſe few, 
A feeble, fainting, and dejected crew. 
Already Cæſar PE 
Has ravag'd more than half the globe; and ſees i 
Mankind grown thin by his deltructive word. Addon. 
Not cloſely compacted or accumulated, 
Seven thin ears blaſted with the eaſt wind ſprung up. Cen. 
Remove the ſwelling epithets, thick lad 
As varniſh on a harlot's check; the reit 
Thin ſown with ought of profit or delight, 
Thin leaved arbute hazle-graffs receives, 
And planes huge apples bear that bore but leaves. Dyyd. 


ile; ſmall. , 
þ LOTS 2 J hear thegroans of ghoſts; 1 
Win, hollow ſounds, and lamentable ſcreams. Dryden, 
6. Not coarſe z not grols in ſubſtance. | 
„, Not abounding. 
FP Spain is thin lown of people, on of t] 
the {oil and the natives being exhauſted in lucy vaſt 
Ties as they poſſeſs. TE Toy | 
Ferrara is very large, but extremely thin of people. Addiſ. 
8. Not fat; not bulk y; lean; flim; fender, 5 ; 
A lim thin gutted fox made a hard ſhift to wriggle his 
body into a hen-rooit, and when he had itutted his guts well, 
the hole was oy DOI get out again. L' Eflrange, 
. add. Not thickly. | 5 
1 is the ſpur, that the clear ſpirit doth raiſe, 
That latt infirmity of noble mind, 
To ſcorn delights, and live labortous days; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burſt out into fudden blaze 
Comes the blind fury with th abhorred ſheers, 
And flits the thin {pun life. Milton. 
A country B if it be like to rain, 
abroad thin clad. | 3 
4% THIN, v. a. [from the adiectixe.] 
1. To make thin or rare; not to thicken, ; 
The ſerum of the bload is neither acid nor alkaline : oil of 


3 


Milion. 


territö- 


Locke. 


vitriol thickens, and oil ot tartar thin it a little. Arbuthnot. | 


2. To make leſs cloſe. or numerous. 
The bill againſt root and branch : | 
houſes weie ſufficiently thinned and overawed. King Charles, 
I unload the branches, or the leaves to {bz 
That ſuck the vital moiſture of the vine. 
Illis Celar's word has made Rome's 
And thiau'd its ranks. Ie 
3. To attenuate, 5 . 
Tue vapours by the ſolar heat 5 I 
Thinn'd and exhal'd rife to their airy ſeat. Blackmore, 
Turuvr. adv. from this. 
dentely ; not numerouſ. VVV 
It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was 7biuly inba- 
bited before the flood. Brown's Fulgar Erroars, h. vi. 
Tz1xx, pronoun. (rhein, Gothick 3 Sin, Sax. dijn, Putch.} 


ſenate little, 


Itis uled for thy when the ſubltantive is divided from it: as, 
ibi is thy bouſez ihine is this houſe 3 thts houſe ts thine, 
Thou haſt her, France; let her be hi, tor we 
Have no ſuch daughter... SH ,ëeẽsb s King Lear. 
THING. z. /. Sing, Saxon; ding, Dutch.) | . 
1, Whatever is; not a perſon. A general word, 
Do not you chide, I have a fing tor you. 
—— You have a thing for me? 
It is a common hing - 
— Ha? N 
Io have a fooliſh wife. 
The 
Agzialt his departure. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
The remnant of the meat-oftering is a ing moſt holy. 


$1ys the maſter, You devour the ſame things that they 


Wicked men who underſtand any thirg of wiſdom may 
bete imprudence of worldly andirreligious courixs. Tellor/. 


2. It is uſed in contempt. 


29 


Never any thing was ſo unbred as that odious man. 
| Congreve. 


utmoſt vehemence turned from me. Addiſon. 

Ullbe this abje& hing no more. | WE 

125 Ive me back my heart again, Granville. 
U 


ed by Shakeſpeare once in a ſenſe of honour. 
8 ov'd the maid I married; never man 
Tad truer 2 but that I fee thee here, 3 5 
0 hnodle thing! more dances my wrapt heart. SPax. 
* HINK. v. "he reter. thought. [ 
"cean, Saxon; dencben, Dutch. }] 
ce ve ideas; to compare terms or things; to reaſon; to 
State; to perform any mental operation. 
inting, in the propriety bf the Engliſh 


11 


tongue, ſignifies 


a mind is active; where it, with ſome degree ot voluntary 
Uention, conſiders any thing. Wenn Tacks, 
Taken was I? or from whence? for that I am 
4 ow, becauſe I think ; but whence I came, 
Wh ow this frame of mine began to be, | 
2 other being can diſcloſe to me? Dryden. 
i will who perceive dully, or retain ideas in their minds 
191 have little matter to thizk on. ' . Locke, 


ban opini 4p”; 66 + ha 
the dual F. on that the ſoul e that it has 


Aus f en of ideas in itſelf conſtantly, len 

＋ : 7 
on is fro Dy Wee, thou the ſoul, as actua a ' 
won, not matters tobe ſlightly 9 cially thought 


I WE. illotſon' e Sermons. 
6 His experience of a 0 


e of a good prince muſt give great ſatisfac- 

De thinking man. PIER Akon's Freebolder. 
15 FL to conchude; to determine. 

, Ne marry to whom they think beſt; only to their 

tribe ſhall they marr yy. © Numb. xxxvi. 6. 

I fear we ſhall not find | | 


Nig long Gefired king ſuch as was. thought. Daniel. 


Reſcommon. 


2 ö 


{ » + 
goes not 


Dryden. | 


by reaſon of the ſterility of | 


Bacon. 


2. To believe; to eſteem. . 
| Me thought I taw the grave where Laura lay. Sidney. 


never paſſed till both | 
Dryden. | 


RE Adctijon s Cato. 


} Not thickly ; not cloſely; not 


B:longing or relating to thee z the pronoun poſleiſive of thou, | 


Aas... 
| TurNLY. adv. [from hin. 

| 1. Not thickly, e 45 A 
| . | 2. Not cloſely; not numerouſly. 
Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

great maſter he found buſy in packing up his 2% g, 
, 


would have eaten, mice and all. _ » L'Eftrange. 
A thing by neither man or woman priz d, 4 
And tcarcely known enough to be deſpis d. Daaden. 
I ihould bluſh to own ſo rude a thing, 
Ast is to ſhun the brother of my king. Dryden. 


4 


The poor thing ſighed, and with a bleſſing expreſled with 


[thankgan, Gothick; 


that f N N . pF | 
u lort of ee of the mind about its ideas, wherein 
1 


I Whole muſick, to my thinking, pleas'd 


* 


nt 
3. To intend. _ 


Thou e help me, and ſuch thanks I give, 
As one near death to thoſe that with him live. 

To imagine; to fancy. | 

Something ſince his coming forth is thought of, which 
Imports the kingdom to much tear and danger, 


4. 


Edmund, I think, is gone, 
In pity ot his mitery, to diſpatch * 
His nighted lite. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
We may not be ſtartled at the breaking of the exterior 
and oblerye ſuch a thing. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
contriving a winter garden, 

5. Lo mute; to meditate. 
Lou pine, you languith, love to be alone, | 

Think much, ſpeak little, and in ſpeaking ſigh. Dryden. 
6. Torecollect; to obterve. | | 

We are come to have the warrant, 

— Well thought upon; I have it here about me. Shakeſp. 

Think upon me, my God, for good, according to all that 

I hive done, | | 
7. To judge; to conclude. . 

It your general acquaintance be among ladies, provided 
they have no ill reputation, you h you are late. St. 
| Still the work was not compleat, | 

When Venus thought on a deceit, Swift's Miſcell. 

The opinions of others whom we know and thin 

are no ground of aflent. | | 
8. To conſider; to doubt. | | | 
Any one may hint with himſelf, how then can any thing 
live in Mercury and Saturn. Beitley's Sermons. 
To THINK. V. a. | mor: 
1. To imagine; to image in the mind 
. | Royal Lear, ; 
Vhom I have ever honovr'd as my king, 
And as my patron thought on in my prayer. 
Charity eth no evil. be 


z to conceive. 


1 Cor. x11. 5. 


Me thirkerb the running of the foremoſt is like that of 
 Ahimaaz, | | ” 2 Sam, 
Nor th:nk ſuperfluous others aid. _ Milton. 

4. To THINK much, To grudge. | 
H thought not much to clothe his enemies. 
It we contider our intinite obligations to God, we have uo 


in this world. T.illotſon's Sermons. 
4. To THINK corn. To diſdain. | 2 
He thought jcorn to lay hands on Mordecai alone. Eb. iii. 
THINKER, A. /. [from think,] One who thinks in a certain 
manner. oy 
No body is made any thing by hearing of rules, or laying 
chem up in his memory; practice muſt tettle the habit: you 
may as well hope to make a good muſician by a lecture in the 
art of mulick, as a coherent thinker, or ſtrict reaſoner, by a 
let ot rules. eg DOES ng 
If a man had an ill-favoured noſe, deep thinkers would 
impute the caule to the prejudice of his education. Swift, 
THINKING. 4. /. {from think.) Imagination; cogitation; 
judgment. LEE . 
| | Sbaleſp. Julius Cæſar. 
5 5 If we did think, 9p 7 fe 
His contemplations were above the earth, _ | 
And tix'don ſpiritual objects, he ſhould till © + 
Dwell in his mulings; but Jam afraid | 
IIis Hunting, are below the moon, nor worth . 
His terious conſidering. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
| I beard a bird ſo fing, | THE 
the king. Shakeſp. 
I was a man, to my thinking, very likely to get a rich wi- 
WER | Addiſon's Guardian, Ne g7. 


It is opinioned, that the earth was _— 
fore the Flood. . Brown's | 
____ Qur walls are thinly mann'd; our beſt men ſlain: 
The reit, an heartle{s number, ſpent with watching. 


Turxxzss. a. ſ. {from thin. ] 


1. The contrary to rhicknels; exility ; tennity. 


Trantparent fubſtances, as glaſs, water, air, Cc. when 
made very thin by being blown into bubbles, or otherwiſe 
formed into plates, do exhibit various colours e er to 

their various thiuneſi, although at a greater thicknels they 
appear very clear and colourleſs. 


and too great thinneſs and delicacy of the veſſels. Arbathnot. 
2. Paucity ; fcarcity. DR II b | 
| The buzzard 


I Invites the feather'd Nimrods of his race, 


To hide the thinneſs of their flock from light, So 
And all together make a ſeeming goodly flight. Dryden. 
practice through the zhinneſs of the inhabitants, winch 
opened a way tor pluralities. 
3. Rareneſs; not ſpiſſitude. . . 
Thole pleaſures that ſpring from honour the mind can 
nauſcate, and quickly feel the thinneſs of a popular breath, 
Turk b. adj. [S$1q$8a, Saxon. ] The firſt after the ſecond; 
the ordinal of three. e n 
This is the third time: I hope good luck lies in odd 
numbers. "Shakeſpeare. 
Tuix b. 2. ſ. [from the adjective.] | 
1. The third part. | 5 
Io thee and thine hereditary ever, 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom. 
Mien of their broken debtors take a third, | 
A ſixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again. — — 
” The proteſtant fubjects of the abbey make up 2 2 4; 
I ople. ; . hs on. 
No — can ſtand that is not confirmed by two Yhirds 
of the council; * ; Addiſon. 
Such clamours are like the feigned quarrels of combined 
cheate, to detude ſome third perſon. Decay of Piety. 
2. The tixtieth part of a ſecond, 
Divide the natural day into twenty-four 
hour into ſixty minutes, a minute into {ix 
cond into fixty-thirds. + | a 
. n. . 
conſtable. G's l 
Tür gpl. adv. [from third.) In the third place. 
b 2 durable than lants; ſecondly, 
they are more ſolid; thirdly, they are wholly ſubterrany. 


. Bacon. 
7 TüikL. v. a. LSimlian, Saxon. ] To pierce Fn perfo- 
THIRST. n. ſ. [Ny nrx, Saxon; dorſt, Dutch. 


Shakeſp. 


val parts, an 
bg onde a ſe- 
vider on Time. 


inſeworth, 
1. Tbe pain lütfered tor want ot drink z want of drink. | | 


earth; for the face of nature hath provoked men to think of 


Shateſpeare.| 


lle put it by once; but, to my thinking, he would fain 
have had it. | 


Dryden. 


Tickling is molt in the ſoles, arm-holes, and ſides, be- 


Newton's Optichs. 
Such depend upon a ſtrong projectile motion of the blood, 


[third and borough.) An under- 


hakeſp. 


That his return was molt requir'd. Shakefp. King Lear. 


Taote who love to live in gardens, have never thought of. 
Spectator, N& 477. 


Neb. v. 19. | 


well ot 


Locke. |. 


xviii. 27. 


Milton.“ 


| reaton to think much to ſacrifice to him our deareſt intereſts 


Locke. | 


14 


| TarkTy. adj. [S$prexrg, Saxon. ] Thrice ten. 


inhabited be- 
ulgar Errours. | | 


cauſę of the ihinnefs ot the ſkin. Bacon. 
No breach, but an expanſion, 3 
Like gold to airy thiune/s beat. Donne. 


In country villages Pope Leo the Scventh indulged a | 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 


ird of | 


2. Poſſeſſed with any vehement dere: as, blood thirſty. 


ternal endowments, and their external 


2. The next future. 


| | 


But Fearleſs they perſue; nor can the flood —_ 

Quench their dire tht; alas! they thirit for blood. 

7 Denham; 
TO Thus accurs'd, 8 

In midſt of water I complain of thirft. Dryden. 


birft and hunger denote the tate of ſpittle and liquor of 
the ſtomach. 


al caleſcent or muriatick. 
2. Eagerneſs; vehement deſire. 
Not hope of praiſe; nor thirf of worldly good, ä 
Enticed us to foliow this emprize. Fairfax, b. ii. 
Thou haſt allay d the zb1rf 1 had of knowledge. Milt. 
Say is't thy bounty, or thy thirft of praiſe. Granville, 
This is an active and ardent thir/t atter happineſs, or at= 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


ter a full, beatifying object. Cheyne, 
3. Draught. | 
| The rapid current, through veins | 
Ot porous earth with kindly 7% up drawn, | 
Role a freſh fountain. Milton. 


To THIRST, v. u. [Synpean, Saxon; derſten, Dutch.] 
1. To teel want of drink; to be thirtty or athirtt. 
They ſhall not hunger nor th:rf. Iſaiah, xlix. ro. 
The people thir/ted there tor water, Exod. xvii. 3. 
They as they thirfled ſcoop the brimming itraam. 
6k: Milton, 


= 


2, To have.a vehement deſire for any thing. 
They knew how the ungodly were tormented, thir/ting in 
another manner than the jutt. 1 X1. 9. 
My ſoul thirſteth for the living God. ſalmxlii. 2. 
Till a man nungers and thirfts atter righteoutnets, till he 
feels an uneaſineis in the want of it, his will will not be de- 
termined to any action in purſuit ot this contefled, greater 
good. | W Locke. 
But furious thivfling thus for gore, 
Tube ſons of men thall ne'er approach thy ſhore; Pope. 
To THIRST. v. a. To want to drink. 12 | 
Untam'd and fierce the tyger il! remains: j 
For the kind gifts of water and of food, . 
He ſeeks his keeper's fleſh, and 25e his blood. Prior. 
THI'KSTINESS, 2. / I from thir/ft.] The itate of being thirty. 
Next they will want a ſucking and toaking thirfteneſe, or 
a ficry appetite to drink in the lime, /otton. 
THIRSTY. adj. [Fuprriz, Saxon. } e 
1. Suttering wayt ot dung; pained tor want of drink. 
| 1 brother's 51004 the thirty earth hath drank, 
Broach'd with the iteely point of Clifford's lance. Shok. 
_ Give me a little water to drink, for I am thirfly. Jug. 
| Du worthy was thy fate, d 
To fall beneath a bale aſſaſſin's ſtab, 5 
Whom all the thirfly initruments of death 
Had in the held oi battle ſought in vain. by. 


9 


Rows, - 


THIRTEEN. adj, (§neoxine, Saxon. ] Ten and three. 
Speaking at the one end, I heard it return the voice e 
teen times. 5 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory Ne +49, 
THIRTEENTH, adj. [from thirteen; SneveesSs, Saxon. | 
The third after the tenth, IRA 
The tkirteenth part difference bringetli the bulineſs but to 
ſuch a pals, that every woman may have a huſband. Grawunt. . 
THIRTIETH. adj. [from thirty ; Spuzrezova, Saxon.) Tue 
_ tenth thrice told; the ordinal of thirty. 88 1 
- Henry ſhall eſpouſe the Lad t 
of pay next enluing. - Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 5 
A thirtieth part of the ſun's revolution. | 
More will wonder at fo ſhort an age, 


To find a blank beyond the thirtieth page. 


di. 
Hale. 

I have ſlept fifteen years. FIRST ͤↄ—ĩ; Ne. 
_ —Ay, and the time ſeems thirty unto me. n 
The Claudia aqueduct ran thzrty-ei ht miles. Addiſons 
Tuts. pronoun. Pen, Sanon.]]! | „ AIC Þ 
1. Thar which is preſent ; what is now mentioned. 

Bardolph and Nim had more valour than this, 
were both hang'd; and fo would his be, if he 


et they 


Come a little nearer this ways. ' Shakeſpeare 
Within this three mile may you ſee it coming; 
I Ry. moving grove... . - . _.' Shake 
uſt I endure all hi??? Shakeſp. 2 Caeſar. 
This {ame ſhall comfort us concerning our toil; ' Gent v. 
\ This is not the place for a large reduction. Hale. 
TIuhere is a very great inequality among men as to their in- 
conditions, in is 
lite, Caalam's Sermons. . 
Let not the Lord be angry, and I will ſpeak yet but tis 
once: peradventure ten (hall be found there. Gen. xvii. * 
3. This is uſed tor this time. 4 e 
By this tue vellel half her courſe had run. Dryden. 
4. The lait paſt. 2 e Hans apd 
I have not wept this forty years; but now 
My mother comes afreſh into my eyes. 
5. It is often oppoſed to that. t Bae 
As when two winds with rival force contend, 
This way and that, the wav'ring fails they bend, 
While treezing Boreas and black Eurus blow, 
Now here, now there, the reeling veſſel throw. 
According as the {mall parts ot matter are connected tos 


| gether after %ig or that determinate manner, a body of this 


or that denomination is produced. N Boyle. 
Do we not often hear of this or that young heir? are not 


6. When this and that reſpe& a former ſentence, this relates 
to the latter, hat to the former member, bs | 
Their judgment in this we may not, and in that we need 

not, follow. | bn Hooker, 

7. Sometimes it is oppoſed to the other, 


this, or to deſign the other, before you arraign him. Dryden. 
With endleſs pain this man perſues | 
What, it he gain'd, he could not uſe © 
And t other fondly hopes to fee - Boks 7 
. What never was, nor e er ſhall be. P 
THISTLE. u. /. hirrel, Saxon; dieflel, Duteh 
Latin. ] A prickly weed growing in corn fields 
The leaves of the fhitle grow alternately on the branches, 
and are prickly; and the heads are, for the moſt part, ſqua- 
moſe and prickly. xk 0 Fra Millar: 
Hateful docks, rough. fhiſtles, keckſies, burs. Shaleſp. 
Get you ſome carduus henediftus, and lay it to your 
| There thou prick'ſ her with a tbiftlz. Sha %. 
Thorns alſo and 10% les it ſhall bring thee forth, Mt. 
Tough thiftles choak'd the fields, and kill'd the corn. 
And ca un a my 2 Ly weeds was born. Dryden. 
. Rice graſs will Kill Bet.  Mortimer's Hu/ba 
THI'STLE, golden. n.fſ. Aplant, e . 
The golden thifile hath the rance of a thiſtle: the 
flower conſiſts of many half florets, which reſt on the em- 
briosz each of theſe are ſeparated by a thin leaf, and on the 
top of each embrio is faſtened a little leaf. Millar, 
THISTLY, adj. [from ghiſfle.] Qvergrown with thiſtles. 
Wide o'er the tbiftly lawn as ſwells the breeze, 
ening ſhower of vegetable down | 


kf, —— 


| TurrTaer, adv, Ihen, Saxon. 


Amuſive floats. 7A Thorsſon't Summer. 


1. To 


Thryf is the lign of an acrimony commonly 


n 
- 
1 


Margaret ere the thirtieth 


durit ſteal. - 
Shakeſpearts® 


i Macbeth. i 


Dryden. 


Pope. | 


his riches and his Jewdnefles talkt of together? South. 
| This way and that the impatient captives tend, 3 
And preſſing tor releaſe the mountains rend. Dryden, | 


Conſider the arguments which the author had to write i 


wavy 
3 


* Preps - 
' carduus, 
8 


THORN. 2. 


. Prickin 


To that place: it is oppoled to hither, 8 
TY We're coming bil er. Shakeſpeate. | 
When, like a bridegroom from the Eaft, the ſun 
Sets forth; he thither, whence he came, doth run. Denb. 
There Phoenix and Ulyſſes watch the prey; 
And thither all the wealth of Troy convey. Dryden. 
. Tothatend; to that point. . 
Tur rn ERTO. adv. 145 ther and to.] To that end; fo far. 
TurrukRWARD. adv. [ thither and auard.] Towards that 
plwkVlace. | ; | 
Ne would he ſuffer ſleep once thitherevard ; 
Approach, albe his drowly den were next. Fairy Queen. 
Madam, he's gone to lerve the Duke of Florcnce; 
We ſmet him thitherward, tor arg ts came. Shokeſp. 
By quick inſtinctive motion, up 1 ſprung, : 
As Ditberavard endeavouring. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The fooliſh beaſts went to the lion's den, leaving very 
oodly footſteps of their journey thitheraward, but not the 
ke of their return. | | L" Eflrange. 
A tuft of daiſies on a flow'ry lay OLD 
They ſaw, and 7hitherzvard they bent their way. Dryden, 


Tuo. adv. [(Sonne, Saxon. ] 

1. Then. Spenſer. f 

2. Tho contracted for hof 

Jo THOLE. v. u. To wait awhile. 
THONG. u. /. [bnanz, pnonz, Saxon.] A ſtrap, or itring 


| leather. 
8 . 3 The Tuſcan king ' 
Laid by the lance, and took him to the fling ; 
Thrice whirl'd the fhong about his head, and threw 
The heated lead, half melted as it flew. Dryden's Mn. 
The ancient ceſtus only conſiſted of ſo many large thongs 
about the hand, without any lead at the end. Addiſon. 
The ſmiths and armourers on palfreys ride, 

And nails for loolen'd ſpears, and thong, for ſhields pro- 
„ 5 Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
'THoORA'CICK. adj. {from 8 Belonging to the breaſt, 

Tue chyle grows grey in the thoracick duct. 

Tuo AL. adj. [from thorus, Lat.] Relating to the bed. 
The puniſhinent of adultery, according to the Roman 
law, was ſometimes made by a thoral ſeparation. Ayliffe. 


| gs FE | 3 
1. A prickly tree of ſeveral kinds. | 
| Thorns and thiſtles ſhall it bring forth. 
2. A prickle growing on the thorn buſh, _ 3 
I be moſt upright is ſharper than a fhorn hedge. Mic. vii. 
EE I Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the role. Milton. 
ny Any thing troubleſome. 


Gen. iii. 18. 


ho guilt of empire; all its thorzs and cares 


Be only mine. FP 
'RNAPPLE. 7. ſ. A plant. | 
4 W of two ſorts; the greater, which riſes 
up with a ſtrong round ſtalk ; and the leſſer differs from the 
bother in the ſmallneſs of the leaves. 
'THO'R NBACK. 7. /. A ſea- fin. 
The thornback when dried taſtes of 


Southern's Spartan Dame. 


ſal ammoniac. 
5 aim of ORG 
 THo'RNBUT. 7. ſ. A ſort of ſea- fiſn, Ainfworth 
5 Tubes 77205 thornhack. A birt or turbot, 
Tuo Nx. adj. [from _ TEL nr 
2. Full of thorns; ſpiny z rough; prickly. 1 
| Not winding ivy, nor the glorious bay 
He wore, ſweet head, a thorny diadem. Randolph. 
Ihe boar's eye-balls glare with fire. 
His neck ſhoots up a thickſet thorny /ͥqd; 


Dryden. 


His briſtled back a trench impal'd appears. 
Phe wiſer madmen did for virtue toll! | 
A thorny, or at beſt a barren foil, Dryden. | 
2 +37: They an the bleaky top; I-25 
Of rugged hills, the thorny braiable crop. Dryden. 
; Vexatious. 8 


o diſlike againſt the perſon 
Of our good queen, but the tharp thorny points 
Of my alledged reaſons drive 
3. Difhcult; perplexing. _ . | | | 
By how many thorny and hard ways they are come there- 
unto, by how many civil broils. | 
Tuo RO. prepoſ. [the word through extended into two 
ſyllables.] . = 5 
1. By way & making paſlage or penetration. | 
2. By means of. TE 
Mark Antony will follow © - _ 

Thorcugh the hazards of this untrod ſlate, 

With all true faith. _ Shak Juli. 
THOROUGH. adj, [The adjective is always written th0- 
_ rough, the prepoſition commonly through. N 
1. Complete; full; perfect. 8 5 85 

The Iriſh horſeboys, in the thorough reformation of that 
realm, ſhould be cut off. „ Spenſer 

He did not deſire a thorough engagement till he had ti 
to reform ſome whom he reſolved never more to truſft. 
e Clarendon. 
A thorough tranſlator muſt be a thorough poet. Dryden. 

| A thorough practice of ſubjecting ourſelves to the wants 


of others, would extinguith in us pride. Sæbift. 
2. Paſſing through. „„ 
Let all three ſides be a double houſe, without thorough 
lights on the ſides. Bacon, 


THORO'UGHFARE. . /. {thorough and fare. 
through; a paſſage without any ſtop or let. | 
h* -Hyrcanian deſerts are as thoroughfares now 
For princes to come view fair Portia, . Shakeſpeare. 
| His b. is 2 paſiable carcaſe if he be not hurt: it is a 
thoroughfare tor ſteel, if it be not liurtt. 

| Tell and this world, one realm, one continent 
Of ealy tboraug Hare. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
The uvgratctul perſon is a monſter, which is all throat 
and belly ; a kind of thoroughfare, or common ſhore for the 
things of the world to pals into. South's Sermons. 
The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din Eg 
Of crowds, or iſſuing forth, or ent'ring in: | 
A thoroughfare ot news, where fome deviſe _ ; 
Things never heard; ſome mingle truth with lies. Dryd. 
Tro0'ROUGHLY. adv. {from — Completely; fully. 
Look into this bulineſs thoroughly, Shakeſpeare. 
We can never be grieved for their-miſeries who are 2ho- 
roughly wicked, and have thereby juſtly called their calami- 
vices on themſelves. | Dryden Dufreſnoy, 
One would think that every member of the community, 
who embraces with vehemence the principles of either par- 
ty, had thoroughly fitted and examined them. Addiſon, 
They had forgotten their ſolemn vows as thoroughly as it 
dey had never made them.  Mtterbury's Sermons. 
340 ROUGASPED. adj. { thorough and ſped.] Finiſhed in 
principles; n | . : f 
Our thoravg hjped republick of Whigs, which contains the 
bulk of all hoyers, pretenders, and profeſſors, are moſt 5550 
ulelul to prinecs. A Swift, 
THOROUGHPACED. ddf. Nr and pace.] Perfect in 
w t is undertaken; complete; thoroughtped. Generally 

in a bad 1enie. e . 
Ven it was propoſed to repeal the teſt clauſe, the ableſt 
of ih de who were reckoned the moſt ſtanch and thorough- 
paced whigg fell off at the urſt mention of it. Swift, 


J A patlage 


-P 


 tingular tee, be, Saxon; in the 


Ainſworth, 


Who at enormous vi 


Arbuthnot. | 


f. (thaurns, Gothick; bonn, Saxon; door, | 


Mortimer. 


which he | | | 


| much money would have been imme 


this forward. Shakeſpeare. 


Spenſer on Ireland. 


Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 5 


me | 


8. Deſign; purpoſe. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


THO 


Perſeverance alone can carry us thorcu,ghflitch, L Eſtrange. 
Tuoxkr. . J. Thorp, throp, threp, trep, trep, are all trom the | | 


Saxon þonp, which ſignifies a village, 
THOSE. pros. the plural of that. 
Make all our trumpets ſpeak, give them all breath, 
Thoſe clam'rous harbingers of blood and death. Shakeſp. 
The fibres of this mulcie act as th of others, Cheyne. 
Sure there are poets which did never dream 
Upon Parnaſſus, nor did taſte the ſtream 
Ot Helicon; we therefore may ſuppoſe 
Thoſe made not poets, but the poets thoſe. 
Ou. u. J. Uhu, Saxon; du, Dutch; in the oblique calcs 
| plural ye, ze, Saxon; in 
the oblique cates plural you, eop, Saxon, ] OS OT ors 
1. The ſecond pronoun perſonal. 
Is this a dagger which I ſee before me, 2 
The handle tow'rd my hand? Come let me clutch thee. 
I have thee not, and yet I ſee thee ſtill. 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 
To feeling as to light. 
| Lam as like to call thee fo again, 
| To ſpit on thee again, to {purn thee too, 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of 
Thou, if there be a thou in this bate town, 
Who dares with angry Eupolis to trown; 
llainy turns pale, | 
And ſteers againſt it with a full-blown fail. 


Gibſea's Camden. 


TH 


To Tuo. w. a. {trom thou.) To treat with tamiliatity. 
Taunt him with the licence of ink; if thou thou'ff him 
ſome thrice, it ſhall not be amiſs. . 
THOUGH. conjunction. [þeah, Saxon; thauhb, Gothick.] 
1. Notwithſtanding that; although. e 
Not that I to affirm, though fo it ſeem. 
The ſound of love makes your ſott heart afraid, 
And guard itſelf, though but a child invade. 
I can deſire to perceive thoſe things that God has prepar- 
ed for thole that Long him, though they be ſuch as eye hath 
not ſeen, ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive, N ; | 
Though the name of abſtracted ideas is attributed to uni- 
2. As THOUGH, As if; like as if. | : 
In the vine were three branches; and it was as though it 


budded. 25 oel. 10. 
3. It is uſed in the end of a ſentence in familiar language: 
however; | | 


et. | | 
You ſhall not quit Cydaria for me: Fart 
Tis dangerous though to treat me in this ſort, 

And to retuſe my otters, though in ſport, 
| A good cauſe wou'd do well though ; 

It gives my ſword an edge. 

THOUGHT, the preterite and part. pafſ. of thin 
I told him what I chought. 
: Are my friends embark' d | 
Can any thing be thought of for their ſervice ? EST 
Whilſt I yet live, let me not live in vain. Addiſon. 
No other tax could have been thought of, upon which 10 
iately advanced. 


THOUGHT. 2./. [from the preterite of to think] 
1. The operation of the mind; the act of thinking, 
2. Idea; image formed in the mind. 55 
.._ Sulptrous and thought executing fires 
Singe my white head. | 
For our inſtruction to impart _ 


Things above earthly thought. Milton. 
3. Sentiment; fancy; imagery. 5 5 
Thought, if tranſlated truly, cannot be loſt in another lan- 


ſo ill- choſen as to make it appear unhandſome. 
One may often find as much thought on the reverſꝰ of a 


difficulty is to chooſe or to reject. 

The thoughts of a foul that periſh in thinking. 

4. Reflection; particular conſideration. 
Why do you keep alone ? 

Of ſorrieſt fancies your cot 
Uſing thoſe thoughts which ſhould indeed have died _ 
With them they think on, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
5. Conception; ee notion. e 
B Things to their thought 
So unimaginable as hate in heaven. 


Dryden. 


2 making, 8 


6. Opinion; judgment. 


of him that is at eale, . 
They communicated their thoughts on this ſubject to each 


Thus Bethel ſpoke, who always ſpeaks his thought, 
And always thinks the very thing he ought. _ 
7. Meditation; ſerious contideration. 
Pride, of all others the moſt dangerous fault, 
Proceeds from want of ſenſe or want of thought. Roſcom. 
Nor was godhead from her thought. 
The thoughts I th 
and not evil, 
9. Silent W 
Who is ſo groſs 
That cannot ſee this palpable device? | 
Yet who fo bold, but lays, he ſees it not? 
Bad is the world; and all will come to nought, | 
When ſuch ill dealings mult be ſeen in thought, Shakeſp. 
10. Solicitude; care; concern. : 
Let us return, leſt he leave caring for the aſſes and take 
thought tor us, | 1 Sam. ix. 5. 
Hawis was put in trouble, and died with thought and an- 
guiſh before his buſineſs came to an end. Bacon's Hen. VII. 
Adam took no thought, eating his fill, Milton. 
11. Expectation. 
| The main deſc rt: eee 3 — 
Stands on the hourly thought, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
12. A ſmall degree; a imall quantity N | 
His face was a thought longer than 
would allow, . 
If our own be but equal, the law of common indulgence 
alloweth us to think them at the leaſt halt a thought the bet- 
ter, becauſe they are our own.  Hobker, b. iv, 
A needle pierced through a globe of cork, cut 28 
degrees, will (wim under water, yet not fink unto the bot- 
tom: it the cork be a tbought too light to link under the ſur- 
face, the water may be attenuated with ſpirits of wine. 


thoughts of peace, 


ink towards you are 
5 | er. XXIX. 11. 


the exact i \metrian 
Eo Sid 


My giddineſs ſeized me, and though I now totter, yet I 
think I ama thought better, Swift 
THO'UGHTFUL, adj. [thought and full.] 
1. Contemplative; full of reſſection; full of meditation. 
On theſe he mus'd within his thoughtful mind, 
And then reſfolv'd what Faunus had divin'd, 


T40ROUGHSTI'TCH.' ai. {owes and flrtch.} OO” 
pletely ; tuy. A low word. 


2. Attentive; careful, 
7 houghtful of thy gain, I all the live-long day 
Conſume in meditation deep. _ Phillips, 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. ; | | 
| 3. Stupid; dull. | 


Milton. 
Waller. 


guage; but the words that convey it to our apprehenſion, 
which are the image and ornament of that thought, may be | 
Dryden. | 


uton. 


/ 
. 


4. Anxious; ſolicitous. 


Den bam. 


2. Anxiety; ſolicitude. | | 
| THO'UGHTLESS, adj. [from theaght,] 


Venice. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Locke. \ 


verſal ideas, yet this abſtraction is not great, Watts's Logick. 


Dryden. | 
Dryden's Spano Friar, 
8 hakeſpeare's Othello i 


Addiſon. | 


TH 1 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


- medal as in a canto of Spenſer. Addjon on Ancient Medals. | 
Thoughts come crouding in ſo faſt upon me, that my only | 


ocke. | 


: 2. Bondage; 


Io ThRALL, v. & Spenſer. {from the noun.] Tot 
3 Let me be a ſlave t' atchieve the maid, 
e that is ready to (lip, is as a lamp deſpiſed in the thought | 

„ | Fob, xii. 5. 
other; and therefore their reaſons are little different. Dryd. | | 
3 Pope... 


1 F ture. 


roton. 


| To Tux Ask. v. x. To labour ; to drudg* 
Dryden. | 


| 


3. Promoting meditation; favourable to munis 
Uniputted long with human blood: ng, WIL 

War, hotrid war, your theughtful walks mnvadeg. 

And ſteel now glitteis in the muſes ſhades. 


"3 
In awtul pomp, and melancholy late, 
Ste lettled reaſon on the judgment. ſcat; 
Around her croud diſtruſt, and doubt and fear 
And thoughtful foreſight, and tormenting care 
THO'UGHTFULLY. do. [from thoughtful.) Wis 
or conſideration; with ſolicitude, 8 
THO'UGRTFULNESS. 2. 
1. Deep meditation. 


7. [from thoughtful, ] ; 


1. Airy; gay; diſſipated. | 
2. IR booming Oye 5 
t is ſomething peculiarly ſhocking to ſee grer . 
out remorſe for the paſt, and 22 Haben vit. 
| fg»; 
His goodly fabrick fills the eye, 
And ſeems deſign's for thoughtleſs majeſty : 
Thoughtleſs as monarch oaks that had: the 
And ipread in ſolemn ſtate ſupinely reign. 


plain, 


| THO'UGHTLESSLY, add. from thought, } Witour cr” 
| 3 4%; 
Dryden. 


7 2. It is uſed only in very familiar or very tolemn language. 
When we ſpeak to equals or ſuperiors we {ay you 3 but in 
ſolemn language, and in addreiles of worſhip, we ſay thou. | 


careletsly ; ſtupidly. 
In rettleſs hurries thoughtleſly they live, 
At ſubttancegft unmov'd, tor ſhadows griere. G 
THO'UGHTLESSNESS. n. /, (from thoughts.) Ma 
thought; abſence of thought. Jed 
Tuo uchrsick. adj, [thought and fick.] Uncaſy with te. 


Re: c 1 face _ glow „ 
With triſttul viiage; and, as gainſt the doom 
* Is 3 at the 70 ate m9 Hane 
L HO'USAND. adj. or u. . [þurenvd, Saxo end. Dir 1 
1. The number * ten <4 ar og R ae Du.] 
About three thouſand years ago, navigation of the werld 
for remote voyages was greater than at this day, Bac 
2, Proverbially, a great number. eee 
So fair, and thouſand, thouſand times more fiir 
She ſeem'd, when the preſented was to ſight. Fair; g 
For harbour at a thouſand doors they knock'd TN 
Not one of all the thouſand but was lock d. "Driven 
: | Search the herald's roll, e 
Where thou ſhalt find thy famous pedigree, 
Drawn from the root of ſome old Tuſcan tree, 
And thou, a thouſand off, a fool of long degree, Dryden 
Though he regulates himſelf by juttice, he finds a tþ;2. 
ſand occaſions for generoſity and compaſſion. Addy. Spec. 
How many thouſands pronounce boldly on the affars or 
the publick, whom God nor men never qualified for ſuch 
We ag 4%. fen e J T Watts. 
HO'USANDTH. adj. [from thouſand.)} The hundred: 
times told; the ev of a tam 7 5 ons 
Hie that will divide a minute into a 


. 


3 


thouſand parts, aud 


| break but a part of a thou/andth part in the affairs of love, it 


may be ſaid of him, that Cupid hath clapthim o th ſhoulier, 
but I'll warrant him heart whole. Shakeſp. 4; Lon Lits . 
Such is thepoet's lot: what luckier fate 
Does on the works of grave hiſtorians wait: 
_ More time they ſpend, in greater toils en age, 
Their volumes ſwell beyond the thouſandth page. 


c f 34M, 
I The French Hugonots are many thouſand witneſ tothe 
contrary; and I wiſh they deſerved the thou/er:45 part of 
the good treatment they have received. Su 25 
Tuowr. 2. /. A piece of timber by which cars ale keptiu 
their places when a rowing. Auſuurib. 
THRALL. u. /. [pnæl, Saxon. ] 5 5 

1. A ſlave; one who is in the power of another. 
No thralls like themthat inward bondage have. didi. 
But ſith ſhe will the conqueſt challenge need, 

Let her accept me as her faithful Aral. 

k graciou 


Hager. 
s on thy proſtrate thrall. Slale care. 
The two delinquents 


That were the ſlaves of drink, and thra{ls of cep. Shak, 


I know I'm one of nature's little kings; : 
Vet tothe leaſt and vileſt things am hr. Davies, 
That we may fo ſuftice his vengeful ire, 
Or do him mightier ſervice, as his thralls 5 
By right of war, whate'er his buſineſs be. Milton. 


ſtate of ſlavery or confinement. 
And faid about him, till his noſe. 
From thrall of ring and cord broke looſe, Hudibras , b 
ez 

to bring into the power of another. Gn 


ehe. 
| | | Shake/peart. 
Stateſmen purge vice with vice, and may corrode 
The bad with bad, a ſpider with a toad. | 
For fo ill thralls not them, but they tame ill, „ 
And make her do much good againſt her will. Dome. 
The author of nature is not Fhralled to the 2 of na» 


Whoſe ſudden fight hath thrall'4 my wounded 


THRA'LDOM. 7. /. [from thrall.] Slavery; ſervitude. 1 
Ho far am I inferior to thee in the [tate of tac mind! 
and yet know I that all the heavens cannot bring me to ſuc 
thraldom, | 5 Sidney bl 

He {wore with ſobs, | 


[That he would labour my delivery. 


— Why, fo he doth, when he delivers you 
From this earth's thra{dom to the joys of heav n. 2 a} 
This country, in a great part deſolate, groaneth un 1 
Turkiſh thraldom. | | _ 
| He ſhall rule, and ſhe in tbraldom live. 2 - 
They tell us we are all born ſlaves; life a | thy tl 
entered into together, and. can never be quit of the 1 
we part with the other. Af They till 
THRA'PPLE. x. ſ. The windpipe of any animal, 4% 
- retain it in the Scottiſh dialect, Dutch.) 
To THRASH. v. a, {Sanycan, Saxon; der/ehery Kun. 
1. To beat corn to free it from the chaff, I his 15 2 * 
riouſly thraſh or threſb, but thraſb is agreeableto ee 
Firtt chraſb the corn, then after burn the watt - 
_ Gideon threſted wheat to hide it. Js. ne 
Here beoxen for burnt ſacrifice, and re/bi2g when 11 
for wood. | 8 2 Sam. xx, 
In the ſun your golden grain diſplay, 
And thraſh it out, and winnow it by day. 1 . 
This is to preſerve the ends of the ones from 3 7 fro 
leſcency, which they being hard bodies would copy , 
a ſwift motion; ſuch as that of running or = Si it 
Out of your clover well dried in the ſun, an . 
thre/hing, get what ſeed you can. | 
2. To beat; to drub. | gbr Tro. 
Thou ſcurvy valiant aſs l thou art here bv! ” of any it 
jans, and thou art bought and fold among tho pay 70 
like a Barbarian flave. Shakeſpeare's 7 rOUMS 


2 . 


[ rather wou'd be Mevius, thre for rhimes 
Like his, the ſcorn and ſcandal of the times, 


Which is infcrib'd the ſecond, ſhould ben es 


Than that Philippick fatally divine, mine; — 
Tur xSHER. 3. / {from thraſb.] One . Qu 


3 2 
. „ == 


2, ö 


To 


2, 


T:21 


» 


1 R 1 


T RI. 


| TARY. adi. [tr ibutair e, Fr. tributarius, Latin.) Woful ſhepherds, weep nq more bout nothing which toucbeth us, un] mean 
: 1 tribute as an acknowledgment of ſubniſfion to 1 For Lycidas, your ſorrow) is not dead : 5 ht to 8 all popiſh ron 9 {ot og 
p 1. alter. 6 ; Sunk, though he be, beneath the wat'ry floor; A. 1 2b to play the fool. wats br 
" u Thenceforth this _ — 2 8 the Day - ſtar in the ocean bed, 1 Þ Do not belie re, 2 
T ambitious Rome, and did their rule obey, nd yet anon repairs his drooping head, That, from the ſenſe of all civility, y, 
Till Arthur all that reckoning did defray: + And zricks his beams, and with new ſpangled ore, I thus would play and triſte A vor reverence. | Shak. 
Yet oft the Briton kings againſt them ſtrongly {way'd, K Flames in the torehead of the morning ſky. Milton, 3. To indulge light amuſem ent. 
Ka | ; 1 3s: f th a Try Queen, 6. tt, A daw that had a mind to be ſparkiſh, tricked himielt up | 4. Lo be of ng.unportance;” oO og 0 regs | 
nh „e the earth none larger doesafford, F TTT EE Rs webs g 
| ad hi ear 8 | | ry good, | riven to law. n is tA HON Defy es 
Tus Charles is ſome poor tributary lord, Dryden. That tricks and dreſſes up the gawdy dream. Dryden. | Ta FRYFLE. v. 4. To make of ns importance. Nett. 
Around his throne the ſea- born brothers ſtood, People laviſh it Profuſely in tricking up their children in  Threeſcore, aud ten I can temember W 1lll 
That foal writ tributary urns his flood, Pope. _ CRE, 155 38 their minds. 1 | | Within the volume of which time I've foe A.: | 
meet 3 ſubordinate. | | 3. 410 perform by thght of hand, or with a light touch. __ |. Hours dreadful and things ſtrange; bur this fore ni * » 
1. du Thele he, to grace us L gods, ; 15 he colours and the ground repare : Hach He, forme Lustige : K Wa ee es. 2 | 
- By courſe commits to ſeveral government, Ap in the rainbow, trick her off in air TRUIFLE. . /. from the noun.] A thing of ment. || 
with 1 gives them leave 23 their ſapphiie crowns, A Chute a hrm cloud betore it fall. i * Pope. | |... The Kaden ot Gran tell uch an 01. ö | 
EE And wield their little tridents. . Milton. To TRICK. . . To live by fraud. | . Win vs with honeſt friſfes, to betray s 
to O'er Judah's king ten thouſand tyrants reign, I'hus they jog on, ſtill tricking, never thriving, _ In deepett conſegquen ce. Slalepearen Macbeth 6 
* Legiens of luſt, and various pow'rs of ill „ And murd'fing plays, which they cali reviving. Dryden. | | Old Chaucer doth of Tapas tell, ien ax e = 
Intult che malter's tributary will. Prior. a CKER. u. J. | Vis is often written trigger; 1 know not „ Mad Rabelais ot Fabre, eee uc! . 
paid in tribute. | : | 2 . which is right.] The catch which being pulled diſengagesf A later third of Dowfa bell 05 16 
Nor flatt'ry tunes theſe tyibutary lays. Concanen. the cock of the gun, chat it may give Gre, | Wich ſuch poor trifes playing: Alen! | | 
51 Ta BUT AKV. . J. [fom tribute.] One who pays a itated Pulling atidethe fricter we oblerved, that the force of the Others the like bare ftbobr d ene 1 
3 ſum in acknowledgment of ſubſection. ry {pring ot the lock was not ſenubly abated by the abſence of | Some of this thing, and zome of that: \ | 
Has r ̃˙ .li ͥ(“],n,̃ ̃ 400 FORE] - | VVV 1 
thee. - KYLE e, 164.7 WE , _ AS a gooſe | : | {© Bubthatthey tet de fay ing.: rom . vi 
Gn Ede lriſn lords did only promiſe to become !7:butaries to In death contracts 3 geln . Tbe in gite an con ent g . Nee e f. = 
Ne King Henry es Spa 2 ſuch as only pay 9 are ” did 77 knight, _ _ one claw _ 5 \ RY de i e nee of on Sefires plying ty . f 
* 4 Q 1 n. 771 va 3 , : 1 N — * 5 "1 AA? Fe f 45444 44 X a } 
not properly ſubjects but ſoxereigns. 5 avies, | he ticker ot his piſtol dra. Hudibras, p. 44J7f]] .... "4.5.77 THO" Dock. 
ich re. TRIBU E. u. . [triout, F rench ; tributum, Lat.] Fay- TRICKING, 1 „ {rom trict.] Preſs; ornament. TRIP en. /. H triſelaar, Dutch.] One who-aQs with levi 
| ment made in acknowledgment ; ſubjection. | | Get us properties and 3 for our fairies. Shakeſp. | ty; one that talks: with! dolly,” 5 5 094 21 199 donde | 
The Lord's tribute of the ſheep was fix hundred. Numb, TR&ICKISH. at. {from trick. ] Knavilhly arttul ; fraudulent-“ A inn canfiot” tell Cer Apelles or Albert /Duter 
They that received tribute money ſaid, Doth not your] ly cunning; mitchievouily tubtle. were the more tr3flers, whereof the one would make a per- | 
Jami malter pay tribute? 0 i „ Matte xvi: 2. . All he tays is in a looſe, ſlippery, and trickiſb way 1 rea- | 2 by geometrical proportions, the other by tatihg che | 
amt, | She receives 8 75 : oning, 3 | pe. | beſt parts out of divers faces to make one excchenti Baton. .< 1 
Dur.] As tribute her warmth and light. 5 Milton, | To TRUCKLE, wv. n. [Of this word I find no etymology {49 ! Shall I, who ean enchant the Bolle bovis deep, y 1 Fo wh 
1 F To acknowledge this was all he did exact; ſeems well authoriſed or probable. ] To fall in drops; torill Bid Boreas Halt, make hills and fotefts' mV © ono i! 
P wt Small tribute, where the will to pay was act. Dryden. in a flender ftream. 3 1 I Shall! be baffled by this trifler, LV... Granmuille, j; 
a TaicouA ES. 2. J. A plant. 5 N „ He, prick'd with pride, As much as ſyſtematical learning is deeried by ſome vain © i 
| A branch of ſome capillary plant, reſembling the com-| Forth ſpurred taitz adown his courſer's fide * triflers of the age, it is the happieſt way to turnith he mind f | 
3 mon trichomanesz only the pinnz are larger in a dul 900 The red blood trictling, ſtain d the way. Fairy Queen. with knowledge: eee... 4 ales, | [ 
9 N {laty tone. ct n e G Fl. it ng 5 there 3 ſoftly down 15 8 _* | TRIFLING, . [Fromtrifle.] Wanting worth; unimportanry i 
| RICE. u. /. ieve this word comes from tra, F conch; A. gentle ſtream, whoſe murm'ring wave did play ] wanting weight; © TG Print otro a ge th 
di. . pronunciation. ] A ſhort time; an inſtant; a Amongſt the pumy ſtones, and made a dung e Soul ſo rted with an 'affurance of the Divine fa- oi 
PC To hull him ſoft aſleep that by it lay. Fairy Queen, | | vour, the bond OA or afflictiotis of this life will be equally 1 
. It they get never ſo great ſpoil at any time, the ſame they | Some noiles help ileep; as, the blowing of the wind, and | | trifiing and contemptible. 0 Roger's Sermons, 1 
Dr FR valle in à trice, as naturally delighting in {poil, though it| tricking of water, as,moving in the ſpirits a gentle atten- | TRIFLINGLY. adv, (from fring. ] Without weight; with: | 
3 . do themſelves no good. 3 fy | tion, which ſtillech the diſcurſive motion. Bacon. | out dignity; without importante. ö 
i 5 wy juſt in the nick the cook knock'd thrice, He wakened by the trickling of his blood. Wiſeman. | _ Thoſe who are carried awaywith the ſpontaneous current 
Gaus e. Aud all the waiters in a frice 8 5 Beneath his ear the falt'ned arrow ſtood, I of their own thoughts, mult never humoyr their minds in 
xr lah FE 0 ſummons N 5550 * ** che 5 r d the e blood. Dryd. 1 thus 1 70 buſy. nn P99 D e ee 
Each ſerving man with diſh in hand, | All at.once his grief and rage appear d, 8 RI'FORM, adj. 7ri/ornils, Late] Having u triple ſhape. | 
Te e March'd boldly up like our train band, : 125 . 500 floods of teais ran tricking down his beard. Dryd.” Le The moon er mönth W 25 ß 5 
A e And wie, 1 Suckling.| | 1 e 1 IP eyes fixt upward, e 15 _ * N57 1 1 fam; e heaven g 
Fr le could raiſe ſcruples dark and nice, . er and anona filent tear wo 2 „ ith borrow'd light her countet ce e | 
7 Aud after ſolve them in a frice. n Hudibras, p. i. Stole down, and ?7ickled from his hoary beard. : Dryden, Hence fills, and enpties, to enlighten th earth. Millan. 
as it So when the war had rais'd a ſtorm, 3 The emblems of honour wrought on the front in the brittle | TRI'GGER: u. I. [derived by fans From trigue, Fr, from in- 
1 Hue {cen a {nake in human form, | | wy da OT Yai tric 2 away Ayer Oi 15 im- 2 Lat. 1 | . | EO Uhr p ß ET 
* All ſtain'd with infamy and vice, preſſions of the heat, %% Freeholder, Ne 28. f. A catch to hold the wheel on ſteep groune. 
| Leap from the Junghill ina rice. „ Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo! Henly ſtands, | 2. The catch that being pulled Jooſes the cock of the gun. 2 
It tems incredible at firſt, that all the blood in our buiies Tuning his voice and balancing his hands; I The pulling the trigger of the gun with which the murder 
- ſhould circulate. in a trice, in a very few minutes; but it | How fluent nonſenſe trickles from his tongue! ] is committed, has ne natural connection with thoſe ideas 
on ' wouki be more ſurpriſing if we knew the ſhort periods of the} Ho tweet the periods, neither ſaid nor ſung. = Pope. | | that make up the complex one, murder. Locle. 
ue vreat circulation of water. : Bentley's Sermons. 5 hey empty _ _—_ 1 R Fe d . Fir Latin, 1 IVE 
ache Taicho rox. u. ſ. Diviſion into three parts. > o more, alas! the voice of fame they hear, 5 Iirentals or frixgintals were à number of maſles-to- the 
rt of Some diſturb 550 order of nature by dichotomies, fricheſo- The balm of dulnels trickling in their ear. "Po es Dunc. | tale of thirty inctitdredk Saint Gregor. %. 
rej by dict 'richoto- | gl 7 of thirty, ind Y ry. Me. 
* mich, levens, twelves: let the ſubject with the deſign you 1 Subdu d, | | TrrcLyPs. u. /. (In architecture.] A-nicmber of tac frize 
: Ty have in view determine the number of parts into which you | The froſt reſolves into a trickling thaw. Thomſon's Nint. | gf the Dorick order ſet directi yoverevery pillar, and in cer- 
worth, e ORIEL I raw | Watts, | TRYCKSY. adj, {from trick.) Pretty. This is a word of | tain ſpaces in the intercolutacations, oo Nfliris. 
Trick. a. /. Ttreck, Dutch. 6 «+ |---:endearment; : eee e I be Dorick order has no ahd then a ſoher garith ment 
5 „ 4 5 TR The tool hath planted in his memory © of lions heads in the cornice, und of trirlyphs and metopes 
Side * Y 4 * 8 N P ' * » TM F „ Pp 
. Sir Thomas Moor ſaid, that a trick of law had no leſs] An army of goo always in the frize. HOY oh, Bull . Wotton, 


them down. Raleigh. | 


Weare. A bantering droll took a journey to Delphos, to try it he 
Chak could put a trick upon Apollo. L' Eftrange's Fables. 
N duch a one thinks to find ſome ſhelter in my friendſhip, 
Davie and I betray him: he comes to me for counſel, and I ſhew 
TI, him a trick. 8 dent. 
He ſwore by Stix, | 
Mita  Whateer ſne wou'd deſire, to grant; 3 
n ut wiſe Ardelia knew his tricks. Swift. 
2. A dexterous artifice, 15 A | 
1 5 Gather the loweſt and leaving the top e 
hg Shall teach thee a zrick for to double thy crop. Tuer. 
ene And now, as oft in ſome diſtemper'd ſtate, 'F 
| On one nice trick depends the gen'ral fate. Pope. 
30% $ A vicious practice. þ | 
ar Suſpzcion (hall be ſtuck full of eyes: | 
. , For treaſon is but truſted like a fox, ö > 
Who n&er ſo tame, ſo cheriſh'd and lock'd up, 
| Will have a wild trick of his anceſtors. Shakeſpeare. 
Nog LI entertain you with ſomewhat more worthy than the ſtale 
5 exploded trick of fulſome panegyricks. Dryden. 
2 Some friends to vice pretend TIDY 
4 : That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. Dryden. 
nindꝰ 4. Ajugzle; an antick ; any thing done to cheat jocoſcly, or 
_— h to divert, ; Iz 


A rev'rend prelate ſtopp'd his coach and ſi , 
To laugh a little at our Andrew's tricks. Prior. 
5. An unexpected effect. | 

o felleit foes who broke their ſleep, 
To take the one the other, by ſome chance, 
Some trick not worth an egg, ſhall grow dear friends. 
MI ; Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

6. A practice; a manner; a habit. . 255 

I ſpoke it but according to the trick: if you'll hang me 
you may, Shakeſpeare. 
The trick of that voice I well remember. Shakeſpeare. 
"EY \ Behold, 825 
Although the print be little, the whole matter 

And copy of the father; eye, noſe, lip, 
The trick of 's frown, his torehead. _ 
"_ Lander of cards laid regularly up in play: as, 


Thick, W. 4. 


a trick of 
| 


from the noun; tricter, Fr.] 
9 cheat; to impoſe on; to defraud. | 
[tis impoſſible that the whole world 
to cheat themſelves, to put a deluſion on 
themſelves into belief 


ſnould thus conſpire 
mankind, and trick 

ef, Stephens's Sermons, 

2. Todreſs, to decorate; to adorn; properly to knot. [ rica, 
in low Latin, ſignifies à knot of hair; treccia, Italian: hence 
race. Matt. 3 ſays of Godiva of Coven- 
4, that the rode tricas capitis & crines diſſolvens. 


trict them up in knotted curls anew. rayton. 


| They turned the impoturenpon the king, and gave out, 
that to defeat the true OTE had tric ed up a boy in 
likenels of Edward Plant poets, Bacon's Henry VII. 
| os Horridly tricłt 
55 With blood of fathers, — daughters, ſons, 
8 q and im with the parching fires. Shakeſp. 
bis pillar is but a medley, or a maſs of all the precedent 


power than the wheel of fortune, to lift men up, or calt | 


| TRIUDENT., adj. Having three te 


P 


| T&Iitr. a. /. [from 109. J 


Shakeſpeare. | 


4 4 * 


words; and I do know. 
A many fools that ſtand in better place, 
Garniſh'd like him, that for a trick/y word 
Defy the matter. Shakejþ. Merchant of 
All this service have J done ſince I went, _. 
My trickſy fpirit ! _ Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
TRrICO'RPORAL. adi. [tfricorpus, Lat.] Having three bodes. 
TRIDE. aj. among hunters; tride, French,] Short and 
ready. EA Bailey. 
TRIDENT. z. ſ. | trident, 
ſceptre of Neptune, | | | 
His nature is too noble for the world: | 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident. Shakeſþ. 
Canſt thou with fiſgigs pierce him to the quick? 
Or in his Kull thy barbed videut ſtick? Saudys on Job. 
He lets them wear their ſapphire crowuns  __ 
And wield their little tridents. | Milton. 
Several find a myſtery in every tooth of Neptune's tridert. 


Venice. 


| 


eth. 
T'RI'DING. 2. J. L xiudinza, Saxon. ] The third part o 
try or hire. | ED 
TRIDUAN. adj. [from triduum, Lat.] 
1. Laſting three days. . 
2. Happening every third day 
TRIE'NNIAL. adj. { trienms, 
1. Lalting three years. : 
4 pale the bill for triennial parliaments. 
- Richard the Third, though he came in by blood, yet the 
ſhort time of his triennial reign he was without any, and 
proved one of my beſt lawgivers. Hou Englands Tears. 
2. Happening every third year. 1 5 


f a coun- 


Bailey. 


Lat. triennal, Fr.] 


1. One who tries experimentally. 3 
The ingenious triers of the German experiment found, 
that their glaſs veſſel was lighter when the air had been drawn 
ont than before by an ounce and very near a third. Boyle, 
2. One who examines judicially. : by 
Courts of juſtice are bound to take notice of acts of par- 
lament, and whether they are truly pleaded or not; and 
therefore they are the triers of them. 8 ale. 


the ſtate to inſpect the genius of every particular boy. 
l 8 Fe ; HFjͤßpectator. 
Teſt; one who brings to the telt. 8 
6 You weie uſed | | 

To fav, extremity was the trier o j 
That dommon es common men could bear. Shak. 
To TRIFALLOW. v. a. [tres, Latin, and pealza, Saxon, a 
harrow.] To plow land the third time before towing, 5 | 
S r g. 
The beginning of Auguſt is the time of zrifallowing, or 
laſt plowing, before they ſow their wheat. Mortimer. 
Tal FID. adj. {among botaniſts.] Cut or divided into three 


f ſpirits 


parts. ; : Bailey 
TrIFISTULARY. adj. I tres and fiſtula, Latin. ] Having three 
Plan of that ſpecies whoſe trifitulary 
have beheld. _ teile Day 
'FLE. V. . £ 8 a 
0 0 4 28 or talk without weight or dignity; to act with le- 
ity; to talk with folly. | 
M hen they faw that we ought to abrogate ſuch popiſh ce- 
remonies as are unprofitable, or elfe might have other more 


Anaments, making a new kind b ſtealth ; and though the 
50. maltrichly zricked, yet the poorel in this, that he is a bor- 

"Th all his beauty.  Wotton's Arcbilect. 
. 


*% 


beads are tricktwith taſſels and flowers. Sands. 


s | atley 
Fr. tridens, Lat.] A three torked | 


Addiſon on Ancient Medals. | 


King Charles. | 


There ſhould be certain triers or examiners appointed by | 


bill or crany we | 
rown's Vulgar Errours. | 


| TRTGON, 2. /. lerigone, 


logy. 
| be ordinary 
cient Egyptians 


makes at ever 


two digits. 
15 
corners. 


ſhovts of variou 


rigonometry 
ſphefic 
On a diſcover 


to trigonometr 


lick. 
Long has a 
That rant by 


To TRILL. v. a. 


To TRILL: v. u. 
1. To trickle; to 


of 


TRILLION, 2. 
by a million. 

TRILUMINAR, 

TRILUMINOUS: 


dreſſed up. 


With your de 


profitable in their ſtead, they 


trifle and they beat the ar- 


among them ſtiled paſſus Ibidisz or the tigen that why Ibis 
y ttep, conſilti 


RI'GONAL. adj, 
A ſpar of a yellow hue ſhot into numerous trigonal 1 08 
pendicular hſſure of a ſtratum of free-it 

TRIGON O'METRY. 1. 7 N Fs; + 


culating the ſides of any triangle ſouglit, and this 
al. , n F | 


quently all navigation, is founded, 
TRIGONOME'TRICAL. adj. | from trigonomeltry.] Pentel 


TRILA'TERAL. ad}. 
Having three fides. 
F. (trillo, Italian. ] Quay 


In ſongs and airs 2 
Combat in trills, and in a fugue expire. 


Through the ſoft filence of the liſtening night 
Tue lober-ſuited ſo 


Did your letters p 

rief? 
1, ſhe took em; read em in my preſence; 

And now and then an ample tear frill'd down 

Her delicate cheek. 

2. To play in tremulous vibrations of ſound. 
Te judge of ti nd, f 

o judge of trilling notes and tripping feet. 

OR 1. (A word invented * 

A million of millions of millions; a million twice multiplie 


TRI. adj. Ser ymmeð, Saxon, 


Tone paine in cottage doth take, 
When t' other trim bowers do make. 
A trim exploit, a manly enterprise, 
Jo conjure tears up in a poor maid's eyes 


The Dorick order has, in com 

a more maſculineaipe&, and litt 
that went betore, ſave a ſober 
lions heads in the c 

* ways inthe frize. [1 1440, 
Doſt thou not bluſh'to live ſo li 


| ke a beaſt, 
So trim, ſo diſſolute, ſo looſely dreſt. Dryden's Perſius. 
To TRIM. v. a. [cumman, Saxon, to build. 
1. To fit out. n , 9 N 
Malicious cenſurers ever, 
e eee As 


Fr. triangle. A teri in aſtro- 
103.085 "R219 hogotiion oe 


height of a man ninety-fix digits, cu an- 
eſtimated to be equal to that myiiical t ubit 


Ig of three litera, each thirty- 
Hale Origin of Mankind. 


{from trigon.] Triangular; having threc 


s ſizes, found growing to one de of per- 

One in ment 
, k - 3 

dran 


Wr. 
72 : 
Foffils, 
is the art of meaturing triargles, or of cal. 
is Plain or. 
| a Harris s. 
y of Pytha oras all trigonomei and conſe- 
+, Guardian; 


- 


[trilateral, French; tres and latus, Lat.] 


er; tremulouſneſs of mu- 

race of heroes fill'd the ſtage, | | 

note, and through the gamut rage, 

reſs their martial fire, 
Addiſon, + 


[from the noun. To utter quavering. 


T, hotnſon, | 


ngltreſs trills her lay. 


fall in 


* 1 


drops or ſlender ſtreams. 
terce the queen to any demonſtration 


* 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


n the grave debate, 
Dryden. 
ocke : trilion, F r-] 


adj. [rrilut | aris, Latin. Having three 
lights. N [ 


it, 
completed. Nice; ſmug; 


; 


Tufer's Huſt, 


riſion. Shak. Midſummer's Night's Dream. 
552 of thole that follow, 
e trimmer than the Tuſcan 
eee now and then of 
of triglyphs and metopes al- 


ornice, an 
* Motten Arcbitect. 


# 


1 


TRI . T NE. 1 K 


As ray'nous fiſhes do a veſſel follow = | How Johnny wheedl'd, threaten'd, fawn'd | tat Coal 
That is new trimm d. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. | Till Phyllis all her trinkets pawn'd. S.. | Fas vr pant en, * 25 
3. To dreſs; to ccorate. 2 : 2. Things of no great value; tackle; tools. a 2. Treble; three times gd ue ee e Curſh; 
Our youth got mp the woman's part, What hutbandlie hnſbands except they be fooles, We have taken this bs * der - 
And I was trimm d in Julia's gown. Shakeſpeare. | But handiom have ſtorehouſe tor frintete and tooles. Tuff. | highett and loweſt; but if welt = N meaſure betwint + 
Pennyroyal and orpin they uſe in the country to #r7/7 thetw Go with all your ſervants and trintets about you. tion, it would have been fact taken only a trip 5 
houles, binding it with a lath againſt a wall. Bacon. 1 ; N i | L*Eftrance. If tien the atheitt Cn have — a * 
Two arts attend architecture, like her principal gentle- | TRIO BOLAR. adj. ¶triobolaris, Latin. ] Vile; mean; worth- than Rye, why: Goch he: ſappob thus nation of moren 
e n piture and e | Js, von lp ius vet, nd ben: mare! er Fad done t at Doty ge 
Ine VIEUM © was 10 S pren, Turn your libel into verſe, and then it may paſs curr R ; WAR | „there micht 66; 
Trimm d with white ribbons and wick garlands dreſt, amongit Ze balladmongers for a friobolar 85 Cheynel, een FREIE greater number without © til 
Sunk of himſelf. Dryden's Georg. | To TRIP. v. a. Center, Erench' trippen, Dutch. ] To TRIPLE. v. a [from the adictive.} Bentley's Serrun ' 
3- To ſhave; moe 1 hg EN I. To tupplant; to throw by ſtriking the teet from the ground | 1. I' treble; to make thriceas 3 | : 
"Mephiboſheth d neither dreſſed his feet, nor trimmed | by a ludden motion. | | T'o was urpole Gould 9 or as many. 
his beard, Aer &ri lik har = . Trina He conjunct, more to 5 than geens and 3 when nature hath 
Clip and eien don tender b BAL 3 eee ee ripp'd me behind. Shakeſpeare. treams of bloody ſweat ; more th: as nes; More-than 
The barber may trim religion as he pleales. Howel. 2 Be you contented, prayers can expreſs more than his doubled ang tripled 
Trim otf the {mall ſuperfluous branches. Mortimer. To have a fon ſet your decrees at naught, It theſe 3 ſhould gai 5 %ker, b. 
4. To make neat; to adjuſt. 5 8 o i the courll dt w, and bium the Nord | page of time My lhntae ions gain admittance, in no 5 
I found her frimming up the diadem . 2 That guards the peace and fafety of your perſon. SHH. l quanuty would be tripled upon 5 
On her dead mittrels. Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleopatra. | 2. To ſtrike the feet from under the boy, | | 2. To make threefold J | : ny 
Go, lirrah, to my cell, as * iook | I tript up thy heels and beat thee. Shakeſpeare. UI mie, action place a k o pr ſerv? | = 
To have m pardon, trim it handſomely. Shakeſpeare. The words of Hobbes's defence trip up the heels of bis | That cen Corneitte mae Fd 0 prelerv'd by thee, 
Vet are the men more looſe than they! e cauſe; I had once reſolved. To refoive preſuppoleth deli- Th' alliance of his rid With envy lee I 
* More kemb'd, and bath'd, and rubb'd, and trimm'd | beration, but what deliberation can there be of that which | Tar PLET. 2. /. Hemd cad ray be Dp. 
More tleek, more ſoft, and ſlacker limb'd. Ben. J obufon. | is inevitably determined by cauſes without owtetves. 2. Three of a Kind. BY on” a 
To blatt the living, gave the dead their due, n © Bramball. There tit Cnts, D- d . 
And wreaths, herlelt had tainted, frimm d anew. Tickell. | 3. To catch; to detect. 5 How they wage th 2 Har u 
When workmen fit a piece into other work, they lay 4 SOR 1. Theſt omen 8 Such a Rl plet =o 4 1 1 el garriton ; ay 
trim in u piece.  Moxan's Mechanical Exerciſes, | * Can trip me, if 1 err; who, with wet cheeks, — | Where to hnd on this ids hell Og We 
25 Each muſe in Leo's golden dass Were preſent when ſhe finiſh'd. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. { 2. Three veries rhyming t be x | Sui. 
S ͤtatts from her trance, and trims her wither" bays. Pope. | To TRIP. v. 2, | | | cn I tins m 0 1 5AM wn 3 | 
5. To balance a veſſel. — N I. To tall by loſing the hold of the feet. 5 RO OTE. - + varying 3 "the RR oem tou At to join 
Sir Roger put his coachman to trim the boat. Spectator.. Vigil is fo exact in every word, that none can be changed] The long majeſtieit etch * 1 r. 2 
6. It has often 4 emphatical., EIT I but tor a worſe: he pretends ſometimes to trip, but itis to Some wretched lines 0 thi al, Arad brow Pope, 
| He gave you all the duties of a man, Ie make you think him in danger when moit ſecure. Dryden. ' May find my Hero on the ns neglected and | 
Trimm d up your praiſes with a princely tongue, 2. Io fail; to err; to be deficient. = Wam with ew en oreign ſtrand, 
| .- Spoke your deſervings like a chronicle. Shakeſpeare. | Saint Jerome, who pardons not over-eaſily his adverſa- | | Ares, and pleas'd with new command. 
70 Trim. v. 2. To balance; to fluctuate between two par-. ries, if any where they chance to trih, preflerh him as there I I frequently make uſe of 'tribler rh Price. 
ee 40% 6 ies Fregrnk . | by making all ſorts of men God's enemies. Hooker, b. v. bound the ſenſe, making thi ue 2 FINES, becuuſe they 
It ſuch by trimming and time-ſervin » which are but two Many having uſed their utmoſt diligence to ſecure areten- | darick, „ making the 'latt verſe of the tyipt a pin. 
words for the {ame ung betray the church by nauſcating | tion of the things committed to the memory, cannot cer- | 'T'R1'P1, ICATE. adj [ f TY Ws. os Drygen's An. 
; hor PO orders, _— 1 . 8 8 ae 5 l where it will trip and fail them. South. | much + 44. [from #1þ14x, Latin. Made thrice 2 
For men to pretend that their will obeys that law, waile ill ſhines in mixed company, making his real ignorance |  Tripli WW a 
all belides their will ſerves the faction; what is this but a] appear a leeming one: our Aud ds as er hitn 27155 ing wh By 3 = ate ratio, 0 18 — ratio of cuhes to eich M 
groſs, fulſome ju ling with their duty, and a kind of trim- | which times they never ſpare him, Addiſon's Spedator. |  - Ail 8 8 mo I An. ed from triple, Harri. the { 
ming it between God and the devil. . South's Sermons. F Several writers of uncommon erudition would expole my | plicate or triplicate ro 5 08 00 » and breadth, bear a dh. 1. Lig 
NY He who heard what ev'ry fool cou'd lay, _ || ignorance, if they caught ine 2ripping in a matter of ſo great | TrtPLICA'TION mf | 2 one to another. Otero. Tai v 
Wou' d never fix his thought, but 71 lus time away. ms. Addiſon's Spectator, No zzg. or addin; eee e yd triplicate.) The act of trebling 1. Co 
121 85 15 Duden, Hind and Panther. | 3. To ſtumble; to titubate. 8 Since 3 miartih of ths viſibl hs izon i 1, Li 
TIN. 2. / Dreſs; geer; ornaments, © | I may haue the idea of a man's drinking till his tongue | globe is parallel with that in e eee Tail 
90 8 They come like ſacrifices in their. trim, 3 1155 yet not know that it is called drunkenneſs. Locke. punches and twenty miles di eartniy, accounted but one 1. Pon 
And to the five-ey d maid. of ſmoaky war, 14. Jo run lightly. 8 b |. fans the 52 invath 45 IN mee ok ſenie muſt needs mti- 
All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them. Shakeſpeare. | ; In nente fu, | ns ere 80 4 950 3 by triplication of the 1 
| 1 Forget a 1 os „ Trip we after the night's ſhade. Shakeſpeare. | TRIPLTCITY: A. V. [triplicit Frucht 4, . Glancnile, A 
5 Your labqurſorve and dainty rms, wherein be old ſaying is, The third pays for all; the triplex, Sir,, Trebleneſs; ſtate of being threefol q 5 irom triplex, Lit} U 
Vou made great Juno angry. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. is a good tripping meaſure. Shakeſp, Twelfth Night, E Les wn "I 5 ree fold. | 5 In 
The goodly London in her gallant trim, . . e throws his arm, and with a long-drawn dan | Singing before th Eternal Nia; 5 and 
The phœnix N of the vanquiſh'd old, | Blends all together; then diſtinctly rips 5:5." 1: tn ec trims) iriplicity on hi "91 n thin 
| Like a rich bride does to the ocean ſwim, From this to that; then quick returning Rips a It was a dangerous 175 licit x ar Fairy Oyten, b. i 2, Sta 
e Ad on her hegen rides in floating gold. Dryden. And ſnatehes this again, and paules there. Craſbaso. arms of a foreigner, the 4 F * 
Taru v. adv. {from trims Nicely ; neatly. nu old Lyczus or Cyllene haar, 185 en weten lay 2 contents of ſubjects, and the u. In 
© Her yellow golden hanj „ „ T nomore in twilight ranks, ,,, Acer gaffen kee, harper ae 
Was trimly woven, and in trelſes wrought. Fairy Queen. | Though Erymanth your lots deplorec, [per ol parts in —_ vi Hlcities, nor any certain nun. A 
The mother, if of the houſhold o our lady, will have her} A better foil ſhall give you thanks. Milton's Arcades. T Aa 11 24 1 = gs” 095 ok 1 Vic 
ſon cunning and bold, in making him to live trimly. Aſcham. | She bounded by, and tripp d lo light, e Fa da 4 3 al 3 5 
TRIMMER. 2. f. [from frim.] One who changes lides to They had not time to take a ſteady tight. — Dryden. | TRTTOD. 2. / [tripus; Latin ** re s Huſeardy, P. 
balance parties; à turncoat. 3 | To the garden walk-ſhe took her way, nn Tt AER 8 : 25 with three feet, ſuch U 
The ſame bat taken after by a weazel begged for mercy: ] To ſport and trip along in cool of day, Dryden. | To tripods caſt & . 8 25 delivered oracles, | 
No, ſays the. weazle, no meicy to a moute: Well, ſays Stay, nymph, he cry d, I follow not a foe 5 Sat Fi eo 1 En EE: 8¹ 
t'otber, but you ma ſee by my wings, that I am a bird; * Thus from the lion trzps the trembling doe. Dryden. | TRT OLT. 2. J. [I ſuppoſe * ny gold. ge wading: 3 
and fo the bat ſcaped in both by play F. the 0 „Well thou doſt to hide from common fight I brought] Aſharp e fad, es odds 
1 e Eftrange's Fables. Iny cloſe intrigues, too bad to bear the ght: e Inn poliſhing glaſs r Ver, witty. or nel ir 5; 
0 confound his hated coin, VVV Nor doubt I, but the ſilver-footed dame 3 be imagined that thoſe fubſta LNA De Ki pen 
All parties and religions join, Ji ino trom ſex on ſuck 5 : | 8 ; gined that thoſe fubſtances can by grating and frei- 
poker rd: e | | Trippins trom lea on ſuch an errand canie, —Drydex. | ting the glals bring all its leaſt partic] 
Whigs, tories, uf . | Swift. _ He'll make a pretty figure in a triumph, liſh, n e gr re PRINCES. (0-2 eee 
2. A piece oh wood inſerted.. 1 fs ir gr, | And ſerve to trip before the viftor's chariot. Addiſon. | Talos. 1. J. Atripod. See Tr Maui cht 
Before they pin-up the frame of ground- plates, they | The lower plaits of the drapery in antique figures in| Welcome all het lead r foll as 
mult fit in the ſummet and the girders, and all the joiſts and | ſculpture and painting, ſeem to have gathered the wind when Hf hd ace of Apoll * 
_the trimmers for the itair-cale. Moxoz's Mech. Exerciſes. the perſon is in a poſture of ripping torward. r pm ol | Og 
Tr wp n. ſ. [from trim. ] Ornamental appendages to | Po. Brichin's illes, as Heylin notes, | th 1710 „ e. Boar port Wu Ben Jobe. 
a COAT ore. c OLE DT IRTY Ihe ladies trip in petticoats. Prior, N _ 
Judgment without vivacity of imagination is too heavy, | They gave 85 inn ene how to ſlide down and 17 ag Sb ben en t be thought an oracle, 1 
and like a dreſs without fancy; and the laſt without the | the ſteepeit flopes. EI Pope. Tal prER. . . fr op He 8 and ſpeak plain, Dh. C 
firſt is too gay, and but all trimming. Carth's Pref, to Ovid. | 5. To take a ſhort voyage. 1e 1 5 185 7 :þ.] One who trips. | 1. To 
TRINAL. adj. Fru 125.1] Threctold, | 2 |. DRIP. z. / [fromthe verb.] NE © Þ -— © %+ "BE ket of the 2 We 5 wraps | 0 
Singing Pete the al Mijeſty CC e Id Ko or catch by which the wreſtler ſupplants his ant As after thirit; which made their Sing ſhrink hr 
So . T : 5 | 4 From {tanding lak 'r1Þh1 , 
In their trinal triplicity on high. Fairy Queen, b. 1. "0. thou diffemblins cub 3 what 6 | E zm Kanamg lake, to fripping ebb; that ſtole turn 
V% PP ]— ̃ , . ]³— ., . 
Wherewith he wont at heav"n's high council table Or will not elſe thy craft ſo quickly grow, Back, ſhepherds back 26 115 , mg: | A 
. $0 3 of trinal unity, 773 17 FRY 1 _ 2 ein a Hmm be thine overthrow? Shaefp. | Here by iebour duck bo od, eee Mm 
| 404 ex ; . . 8 Je tript for wrettling, ſmears his limbs with oil. her tit gi : TE. e 
TRINE. . / [frine, Fr. tf inut, Latin. An aſpect of pia. And watches with a trip his foe to foil. Droden's Georg. 9 maine ce. . Milan. " 
nets placed in three angles of a trigon, in which they are It was a noble time when trips and Corniſh bugs could | Tri'PTOTE. 2 7 Lupe „ ; 
3 e 2 ee . WARS a eee ee 2 Addiſon on ancient Medals. | Triptote is a noun uted but 0 2 BN caſes Curt. f 
, | 2. A fumble Is tot | | Teirpr — {Ire CG © 
5 22 E 7 and aſpects, 01 3. A failure; 4 niltake. F i A adj. [t ipudium, Latin.) Performed bf 1 
In ſextile, (quare, and trine, and oppobtes | He ſaw bis way, but in ſo ſwift a pace {- Cl CE 3 5 1 
Ot noxious efficacy: Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. Jo chuſe the 28 might be to boil the race : | PS a vernent the hike free da 7 
Now. requant Aron be happier lights among. They then, who of each rip th' advantage take, T'RIPUDIA'TION. 2 7 e, Lat.] AQ of dancing he 
And high-rais'd Jove from his dark priſon tree, Find but thoſe faults which they want wit to make. Drzd. | a1rPPiNGLY 1 e eibty: wth 
Thole weights took off that on his planet hung, 2. A ſhort voyage or journey. — re adv. {trom tripping.] With agil; T 
Will gloriouily the new-laid works ſucceed. Dryden. T took a trip to London on the death of the queen. Pope. 5 bis dirty W | v 
| From Aries gps draw a line, to end | TRIPARTITE. adj. [tripartite, French, tripartitus, Latin.) Sing, and dance it frippingly. Sbaleſpeart. 8 
1 1 — ane Bunge into three parts; having three correipondent co Speak the ſpeech ee ly on the tongue: but if you iy 
» ' * — "IRE. - . . A > 
Mult three times touch the round, and meet three ſigns, : Our indentures tripartite are drawn. Shak. Henry IV. e dels 5 Ny 3 ba Tank "I 
Where er they meet in angles, thoſe are trines. Creech. | Taps. . /. [tripe, French; trifpa, Italian and Spaniln,} TIR EME. . / Tor r NF N prot. cher benches | 
To TrINE, v. a. [trom the noun. ] To put in a trine aſpett. | x, The intcitines; the guts. : t ö "ems, Lat.] A galley wi 75 
eee _ yy £29 Wore - Ho ſay you to a fat tripe finely broil'd ? | | Tz15#'cT1iON. 1. ,. [tres and ſectio, Lat.] Diviſion into three | 
AS not to LEOULNGBEDY FROUgN GUSrun + Gy Ike it well, Shakeſpeare. equal parts: the triſection of an an le is one of the debe A 
By Fortune he was now to Venus trin d, ; In private draw your poultry, clean your tripe. ng. = night ohh g | ; 
And with ſtern Mars in Capricorn was join d. Dryden. | 2. Tt is uled in judicrous language tor the human belly. * | TarsTFUL ad. Kirin Lat. Sad; melancholy ; gJo0m73 
TRINITY, . J [trinitas, Latin; trimte, French. ] The T&rPEDAL. adj. [tres and pes, Lat.] Raving three ieet. forrowful. A bad word „ | 
a th eo union of the three perſons in the God- | TRIPE'TALOUS. adj. [tres and wiranw ] Having à flower . DEL | | 
"Touchin the picture of the Trinity, I hold it blaſph ee of three leaves. With tri/tful viſage; and, as gainſt the doom, Tay 
DES. Sapp Sets alnwfol 95 dee d eee, n rh ns, and S. A 5 I thought fick at the act. Shakeſpeare's Hani. Arq 
| 8 2 * ; a Sto form one found: as, eau;eye, | TRISU'LC. 2. ſ. [tri | ing of rhree points. 
5 eee e e e thing like an objection TRIPLE. adj. [ triple, French; triplex, triplus, Latin. ] Conlider the ASHE 77 10 Pak rifle ob 
againit the Truly. : f Locke. | 1. Threefold; — of three conjoined. — diſcuſs, and terebrate Be Pulgar Fru 
Tea „ e [This Skinner derives er EY ee in him | TRISYLLA'BICAL, aj treſyllabe, Fr. from triſulabi Tx1 
trom trinquet, French; trinchetto, Italian, @ tofſail, I ra. The triple pillar of the world transform'd ! © Confifting of three {Tak " 3 1 C 
2 _— it corrupted from tricket, ſome petty finery or Into a ſtrumpet's fool. Shakeſd. Anthony and Cleopatra. | TRISY'LUABLE. 3. . [triſpllaba, Latin.] A word confi: 
22 2 5 5 : Night and ſhades We ing of three ſyllables © * | 
x. Toys; ornaments of dreſs ; ſuperfluities of decoration, How are ye jom'd wi ep 0” | | : LYHADIES, . nf oy 
Beauty and ute can ſo well dk together, that of all the PN ra th' wad Herts bot; poli 6M 1 een gar root 2. k 
: trinkets. wherewith.;they are attired, there is not one but Alone and helpleſs! | be nahen Theſe duties cannot but appear of infinite concern vi 
lerves to: forns 1 * : _ Siquoy,b.ii. Thrice ba pair! ſo near ally'd a ve reſfect how uncertain wy. Gs is: this may be 0087 
_ We'll ſee your trinkets here forthcoming all. hakeſp. In royal blood and virtue too; = | ſo trite and obvious a reflection, that none can want i oe 
They throng who ſhould buy firit, af may fronbets ad Now love has you together ty'd, | r ous a reflection, that Font ; 
deen halloweas - » .  Shakgſdeare's Winter's Tale. | May none this triple knot undo. ' Waller. | She gives her t no moment's reſt, 
Is. et her hut have three wrinkles in her face, | y thy triple ſhape as thou art ſeen | f „ "Th p Nad 18 — ad e : 
Soon will yaw. bear the (avey Reward aye, | In heav'n, earth, hell, grant this, Driides. |" Ich e tide eee e 
| Pack up with all your trinkets and away. Dryden's Juv. Strang Alcides, after he bad flain , TRITENSSS. rn. /. (from doh OY commorneſs. 1 1 
. . Aeg DG our wot Be , John Bull 7 275 triple Geryon, drove fiom conquer'd Spain | TRITHEISM. 1. þ 8 me, r. vic an Set.] The c. 
"WG APART e | 0 | captive herds, Dryden's Eu. nion which holds thm eat Gods, | Tarr Ty 
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ntothree 
e debde- 
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rar comminuted. | 

to be pu _ "triturable and reducible to powder by con- 
Itis 5 will not ſubſiſt in a violent fire. Brown. 
non rt oN. #. , ([trituration, Fr. trituro, Lat.] Re- 
rute of any ſubſtances to powder upon a {tone with a 
duction e colours are ground: it is alſo called levigation. 
mole meth, that a pumice ſtone powdered is lighter 
He entire ; that abatement can hardly be avoided in 
than 2 ? | Brown's PVulgar Brrours. 
view | 1 (See TaEV ET. Any thing ſupported by 


luer et; at horſe-race he ordain d a lady for his prize, 


7 5 
Of A kind fitting 3 and withal a tr:vet, that enclos'd 
Twenty-two mealures. | Chapman's Iliad. 
The trivet table of a foot was lame, 

A blot which prudent Baucis overcame, 

Who thrults beneath the limping leg a ſherd. 
Tur vIAL. 4. 6 [ trivial, Fr. trivialis, Lat.] , 
\. Vilez wortllels vulgar; ſuch as may be picked up in the 


Dryden. 


lige labje&ts great, and worth a poet's voice, 
For men of ſenle delpiſe a trivial choice. Roſcommon. 
, Light; trifling ee ae, inconſiderable. This uſe 
io — frequent, though leſs juſt. BP 
This argues conſcience in your grace, 
But the reipe&ts thereof are mice and trivial, | 
All circumitances well conſidered. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
dee yon mad fools, who, for ſome trivial right, 


Were they only ſome flight and trivial indiſeretions, to 
which the example of the world expoſed us, it might per- 
haps not nch concern our religion. Ragers's Sermons. 

* Incy'ry work regard the writer's end; 3 

And if the means be juſt, che conduct true, : 

Applauſe, in ſpite of trivial faults, rs due. 3 Pepe. 

The ancient poets are like many modern ladies: let an 


ar of the utmoſt importance. 
n 2 5 N trivial. 5 
8 y; vulgarly. | 5 

; "Money 0 not the news of war, as is trivially aid, where 
the finews of mens arms, in effeminate people, fail. 

+ Lightly ; inconſiderablix. 

TR VIALNESS. 2. J. [from trivial. ] 

I. Commonnels ; vulgarity. HEE 


Popes? 


+ Lightneſs ; unimportance. : 5 
TRIUMPH: n. /. C triump hus, Lat. triomphe, x8 
1, Pomp with which a victory is publickly celebrated. 
Hence will J drag thee hea«dlong by the heels 
Unto a dunghill, which ſhall be thy grave; 
And there cut off thy moſt ungracious head, 


In ancient times the triumphs of the generals from victory, 


things able to enflame all mens courage. Bacon. 

2, State of being victorious, © | 1 
Sublime with expectation when to ſen TED 

Ja triumph iſſuing forth their glorious chief. Milton. 


Hercules, from Span, 

Arriv'd e trom Geryon flain. Dryden's u. 
— ff 
l I 5 

Packt cards with Cæſar, and falſe play'd my glory 


ach order bright | 
Sung triumph, and him ſung victorious king. Milton. 
Turn arcs of triumph to a garden-gate. © Pope. 
It fools admire, or whining coxcombs toaſt, Mo 
The yain coquets the trifling triumphs boatt, Legie. 


& Toy tor fucceſs. =o 5 5 
Great triumph and rejoicing was in heavin, Million. 
5, Aconquering card now cal jed trump. Sce TRUMP, _ 
. Triumn, v. n. {triumphs Lat. triompher, Fr. This 
poetry ſometimes on the lat. ] 955 = 
!. To celebrate a victory with pops to rejoice for victory. 
The triumpbing ot the wic 
byporrite is but tor a moment. : | 
Your victory, alas! begets my fearzʒ 
Can yau not then triumph without my tears. Dryden. 
2, To obtain victory. ox 
Tais great commander fought many times to perſvade So- 
lyman to forbear to uſe his Tober any tarther againſt the 
hriſtians, over whom he had tufficiently triumphed, and 
turn them upon the Perſians. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
Then all this earthy groſſneſs quit, 

Attir'd with ſtars, we thall for ever it, 
rump bing over death, and chance, and time. 
There fix thy faith and triumph o'er the world; 
or who can help, or who can fave befides ? 

While blooming youth and gay deliglit 

Sit on 1 1 0 cheeks conteſt, AE 
Thou haft, my dear, undoubted right 

To triumph o'er this deſtin d breaft. 

& To'infalt upon an advantage gained. _ 
How il} beſeeming is it in thy ſex 

To triumpb, like an Amazonian trull. 
Sorrow on all the pack of you, 

That triumph thus upon my milery. 
| Our grand foe, : | 

Who now triumphs, and in the exceſs of joy 

1 Sole reigning, holds the tyranny of heav'n. Milion. 
*MUMPHAL. adj. [triomphal, Fr. triumphalis, Lat. from 
wmph.) Uſed m celebrating victory. 


Je, . . 


He left only triumphal garments to the general. | Bacon. | 
- h 


2 ſo near heav*n's door, 
Triumphal with triumphal act have met. Milton. 
Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 
And hew triumphal arches to the gound. Pope. 
we ſhould for honour take 
* drunken quarrel of a rake ; 
mink it ſeated in a ſcar, | 
Torr, > proud triumphalcar. Swift. 
Anras. . /. I rriumpbalia, Lat. triumphal ornaments.) 
A token of victory, Not in ule. NW 
He to his crew that ſat conſulting brought 
Joyleſs triumpbals of his hop'd ſucceſs. 7 a 
| Milton's Paradiſe — 2 
\ co MPHANT. adj. {triumphans, Lat. triumphant, Fr.] 
: Ceiehratim a victorv. * 
tires hond to a friumpbant car. Shakeſpeare. 
„ a Ara wn as a triumphant chariot, which at the fame 
e both follows and triumphs, South's Sermons. 
Dageing as for victor 
WK you, but that T know our ſtate ſecure, 
would be fo triumphant as I am? Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Ang Off with the traitor's head; 
Th. now to London with triumphant march, 
— to kei crovned. Sbabeſp. Henry VI. 
ceetsful beyond hope, to lead ye forth | 
1. Vi pb unt out of this informa) . Milton. 
Be 83 graced with conqueſt. 
| inen through all the bierarchies 


4515 . ad}; {vityrable, Fr. from triturate.] Poſlible | 


Generally praiſeful; fair and young, and {kill'd in houſe- 


addion be never lo trivial in ĩtſelf, they always make it ap- 


ich I will bear in triumph to the king. Shakeſpeare: | harp” 
3 1 2 TROCHAICAL. adj. [trochatque, Fr. trochaicus, Lat.] Con- 
t donativ on diſbanding the armies, Wee 1 bh | 2 : * 
e, pong” e W dn nt hal TROCHA'NTERS. #. f. [Tgoxailige;.] Two proceſſes of the | 
thigh bone, called rotator major and minor, in pe Rd I 
' b I 5 
TEO CHEE. ». /. [trocheus, Lat. trochee, Fr. æęexd i.] 
toot uled in Latin poetry, conſiſting of a long and ſhort || 


Ws s triumph. Shakeſp Anth. and Cleepatra. | of 1 
YOUR wage $: "ers at | 7 „ mo in motion by weight, others without. 


word is always accented in roſe on the fir{t ſy lable, but in 


& is ihort, and the joy of the | 


Mitten. | 


Rowe. | 


Prior. | | | 
Ie TROLL. S. a. {trellen, to roll, Dutch ; perhaps from 


Shakeſpeare 
Shakeſpeare. | 


thrice iam her in Rome. 


| 


| 


do palStrumphant, and give laws. 


2. Victoriouſly; with ſucceſs. 


3. Wich inlolent exultation. 


For love, or for miſtaken honour, fight. Dryden. | T RLIU'MVIRI, 


* 


TROCHILICKS, 2. /. IN, Tg., A wheel. ] The ſcience 


T RODE, the preterite of tread. | 6 | N 
They trode the grapes and wor pry 5 Judges, ix. 27. 
TRODE. . / [from trode, pret. of tread.] F | 


Athena, war's triumphant maid; | | | 
The happy ſon will, as the father, aid. Pope's Odyſſey. 


TRrtUMPHANTLY, adv. {from triumphaxt.) 
1. In a trivmphant manner in token ot victory ; joyfully as for 


victor 4 \ 

ictory with little loſs doth pla | 

Upon the dancitg banners of the bnd | 

ho are at hand triumpbantiy diiplay'd, Shakeſpeare. 

Through armed ranks !riumphantly lhe drives, 
And with one glance commands ten thouland lives. 
| | . Granville, 
Thou mult, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along our ſtreet; or elſe 

 Triumphantly tread on thy country's ruin, 

And bear the palm. | Shake eare's Coriolanus. 


mighty governing lye goes round the world, and has 
almott baniſhed truth out of it; and fo reigning triuumpbanily 
in its ſtead, is the ſource at molt of thoſe conkufions that 


plague the univerſe. South's Sermons. 


TRIU'MPHER., 5 from triumph.] One who triumphs. 
| 18 


Theile wor 
theing 
And enter in our ears, like great friumpheys, 
In their applavding gates, 
Augutt was dedicated to Auguſtus by the ſenate, becauſe 
in the tame month he was the tir!t time created conſul, and 


become your lips, as they paſs through 


currence ot three men. 
Lepidus of the triumwirate 


Should be depos l. * Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo atra. | 


Tae tramwviri, the three corner cap of fociety. Shakeſp. 
During that triumirate of 5 Henry the Eighth of 
England, Francis” the Firit of France, and Charles the 


Pitch Emperor of Germany, none ot the tlirce could win a. 
plam of ground but the other two would balance it. 
ES | Bacon's Ejjays. | 


With theſe the Piercies them confederate, 
And, as three heads conjoin in one intent, 
And initituting a friumwirate, 


Do part the land in triple government. Daniel's Civil Mar. 


From dittant regions fortune tends 


An odd triummirate of friends. Savift. 


} TRIUNE. adj. [tres and unus, Lat.] At once three and one. 
| Ve read in Scripture of a triune Deity, of God made fieſh | 
in the wombof a virgin, and crucitied by the Jews. Burnet. 

To TROAT. v. a. [with hunters. ] To cry as a buck does at 


Dif. 


ruiting time. 


A chirurgical intirument, - 


3 


and the per forator of ſteel. Sharp's Surgery. 


tilting ot trochees. 


tendons of many muſcles terminate. . 
A 
ſyllable. 


ot rotatory motion. 


of trochilicks, or the artifice of wheels, whereot lome are 
' Brown. 
tis requiſite that we rightly underſtand ſome principles 
in trochilichs, or the art of wheel inſtruments; as chiefly the 
relation betwixt the parts of a wheel and thoſe of a balance, 


the ſeveral proportions in the ſemidiameter of”a wheel being | 


an{werable to the ſides of a balance. Wilkins's Daedalus. 


TROCHINGS. 2, /. The branches on a deer's head. An,. 
TROCHISCH. . 


. [reexion©+; trochiſque, Fr. trochiſcus, 
yg A kind of tablet or lozenge.  _ | 

The trochiſts of vipers, fo much magnified, and the fleſk 
of ſnakes ſome ways condited and corretted. BPacen. 


ooting. 
© The rrede is not fo tickle. 


| Spenſer. 
"hey never ſet foot on that ſame frode, 


But baulke their right way, and ſtrain abroad. Spenſer. | 
TRoD. 2 | 


T'RO'DDEN c participle paſſive of tread. 


Jerutalem ſhall be trodden down ot the Gentiles, Luke. | 


Thou, infernal ſerpent, ſhalt not long 
Rule in the clouds; like an autumnal itar, 
Or lightning, thou ſhalt fall from heav'n fred down 
Under his feet. : 

_Evn the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
An! trodden weeds ſend out a rich perfume. 


of the earth, | 
Procure me a troglodyte footman, who can catch a roe at 
his full tpeed. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 


trochlea, Lat. a thing to turn round. ] To move circularly ; 
to drive about. | 8 | 
With the phant'ſies of hey troll, 
Fyoll about the bridal bowl, | 
And divide the broad-bread cake, 


To TROLL. p. u. 5 
1. To roll; to run round. | | 
How pleaſant on the banks of Styx, . 
To troll it in a coach and ix. Savift. 
2. To fiſh for a pike with a rod which has a pulley towards 
the bottom, which I ſuppoſe gives occaſion to the term. 
Nor drain I ponds the golden carp to take, 
Nor trowle for pikes, diſpeoplers of the lake. Gay. 


| TRO'LLOP: 2. J. | A low word, I know not whence derived. 


A ſlatternly, loole woman. 


| TRO'LMYDAMES. z. /. { Of this word I know not the mean- 


e I have known to go about with tro/mydames : I 
knew him once a ſervant of the prince. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
TROOP. . /. { troupe, Fr. n troope, Dutch; 
Sweclith; troppa, low Latin. 
eee, 1 a — os of people collected together. 
That which ſhould accompany = 5 - 
As honour, love, obedience, trogps of friends, | 
I 255 not look to have. N Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Saw you not a blefied 9 0 | 
'1 to 3 banquet, whole bright faces 
es ws RE upon me like the ſun. Shakeſpeare. 


As tue mind, by putting together the repeated ideas of 


akes the collective mode of any number, as a tcore, 
- yy by putting to ether ſeveral particular ſub- 
{tances, it makes collective ideas of ſubitances, as a oth 


an army. 
2. A body of ey, | EE 
; s his abſe 
Ad Gods his flaughter'd troops to ſhades below. Dryd. 
A ſmall body of cavalry. | : 
To 855 9 [from the noun.] 


Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 


; Peacham on Drawing. | 
TRIUMVIRATE, T fe. [trumwiratus or triumwviri, Lat. 


Miltoa's Paradiſe Regain'd. 


triumwvirat, Fr.] A coalition or con- | 


| TRO'CAR. ». .. [trocar corrupted from trois guart, French. 


The handle of the trocar is of wood, the canula of filver, | 


- There ſueceeded new inventions and horologies, compoſed | 


Addiſon. ; 
{TRO'GLODYTE. u. /. [mga viig.] One who inlrabits caves 


Round about the bride's ſtake. Ben. Jobnſ. Underawoods. 


Taro'oPen. z. J. from troop. ] A horſe toidier. 


TR O 
1. To march in a body, TR 
| II do not, as an enemy to peace, | 
Troop in the throngs ot militaty men, 9 . 
But rather ihewa while like fearful war. Shaleſpeare. 


They anon 

With hundreds, and with thouſands, troopans came, 
Attended, 

Armies at the call of trumpet - _ 14 514 | 
Troop to their ſtandard, Milton's Paradiſe Lofty b. vii. 

2. To march in halte. | 

Yonder ſhines Aurora's harbinger, LOTT 
At whoſe approach ghoſts, wand'ring here and there, 
"Troop home to churchyards. | Shakeſpeare: 

Tune dry ſtreets flow'd with men, 
That tre d up to the king's capacious court. Chapmgn. 


3. To march in company. 


I do invelt you jointly with my power, 
Prebeminence, and all the large eſtects 1 
That troop with majeſty. Shake/peare”s King Lear. 


tights only on horſeback; a dragoon marches on hot teback, 
but fights either as a horſeman or footman. | 
Cujtom makes us think well of any thing: what can be 
more inciecent now than tor any to wear bouts but tree 
and travellers? yet not many years ſince it was all the tauuon. 
4 N Grew. 
TroPE. u. J. I x.; trope, Fr. tropus, Lat.] A change of 
a word from its original üjgnification; as, the clouds, fore, 
rain for ſoreſheau. Te ES 
For rhetorick. he could not ope 
His mouth, bur out there flew a trope. 
If this licence be included in a ſingle word, it admits of 
tropes; if in a ſentence, of figures, | Duden. 
TRO'PHIED. ach. C trom trephy.] Adorned with trophies. 
Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 
The tropby'd arches; Itory'd halls invade. 


taken from at: enemy, and ſhewn or treaſured up in proof o 

victory. | dg 3 

| What trophy then ſhall T moſt fit deviſe, 

In which 1 may record the __— Hs 
Ot my love's conqueſt, peerleſs beauty's prize - 


Adorn'd with honour, love, and chaſtity ? Spenſer, 


| To have borve 
His bruiſed helmet and his bended ſword, 
Before him through the city, he forbids; _ . 
Giving all trophy, ſignal, and oſtent, . 
Quite from himlelt to God. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
5 There lie thy bones, 0 


Iice will I not review the morning's riſe, 
Till J have torn that trophy from thy back, 
And ſplit thy heart for wearing it. 
In ancient times the trophies erected upon the place of the 
victory, the triumphs of the generals upon their return, the 
reat donatives. upon the diſbanding of the armies, were 
things ableto enflame ail mens courage. 


And captive chariots, axes, ſhields, and bars, 
And broken beaks of ſhips, the trophies of their wars. 
1 N | - Drydin. 

The tomb with manly arms and zrophies grace, 2 | 


To ſhew poſterity Elpenor was. Popa's Odyſep. 
TRO'PICAL. adj. [from trope.] e 85 


1. Rhetorically changed from the original meaning. | 
A {trict and litexal acceptation of a looſe nd tropical ex- 
preſſion was a ſecond ground. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
The words are frepical or figurative, and import an hyper- 
bole, which is a way of expretling things beyond what ically 
and naturally they are in theniſeſves; » South's Sermons. 
The foundation of all parables is, ſome analogy or ſimili- 
tude between thc frpical or alluſive part of the parable, and 
the thing intended by-it. _ | South's Sermons, 
3. IF bor tropick.} Placed near the tropick ; belonging to the 
tropick. | Per 
Ihe pineapple is one of the tropical fruits. Salinon. 
TRO PICK. 2. /. {tropique, Fr. tropicus, Lat.] The line at 
which the ſun turns back, of which the North has the tro- 
pick of Cancer, and the South the tropiek of Capricorn. 
Under the tropicl is our language ſpoke, _ | 
And part of Flanders hath receiv'd our yoke. Waller. 
Your men have been diſtreſs'd, your navy toſt, 


Since on ev'ry ſea, on ev'ry coaſt, 
Sev'n times the ſun has either tropich viewed, 


1he Winter banith'd, and the Spring renew'd. Dryden, | 


TROPOLO'GICAL. u. /. [tropologique, Fr. r- and 67... ] 
Varied by tropes; changed from the original import of the 
words. . | ; : 


TROPOLOGY. 2. ſ. [Le and x.] A rhetorical mode 
of ſpeech including tropes, or a change of ſome word from 


the original meaning. 


Not attaining the deuterology and ſecond intention of 


words, they omit their ſuperconſequences, coherences, fi- 


gures, or tropologies, and are not perſuaded beyond their li- 


teralities, | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
TRO'SSERS. . /. [| troufſes, French. } Breeches 3 hole, - See 
TROUSE.. „ N £ 
You rode like a kern of Ireland; your French hoſe off, 

and in your ſtrait trofſers. _ Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

To TROT. v. 2. | trotter, French; troiten, Dutch. 
1. To move with a high jolting pace. 14 
Poor Tom, that hath made him proud of heart, to ride 
on a bay trotting horſe, over four inch'd bridges, to courſe 
his own ſhadow for a traitor. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Whom doth time trot withal ? | 


— He trots hard with a young maid, between the contract 


of her marriage and the day it is ſolemniz'd: if the interim 


be but a ſ&vennight time's pace, is ſo hard that it ſeems the 
length of ſeven years. Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
old friends. Dennis. 
2. To walk faſt, in a ludicrous or contemptuous ſenſe. 
Tor. 2. /. [trot, French, from the verb. 
1. The jolting high pace of a horſe. 
His honeſty is not 
So looſe or eaſy, that a ruffling wind 
Can blow away, or glitt'ring look it blind: 
Who rides his ſure and even /t, ou W 
While the world now rides by, now lags behind. Herbert. 
Here lieth one who did molt truly prove, 5 
That he could never die while he could move; 
So hung his deſtiny, never to rot | 
While — might ſtill jog on and keep his trot. Milton. 
T he virtuoſo's ſaddle will amble when the world is upon 


the hardeſt “rot. Dryden. - 
2. An old woman. In contempt. I know not whence deiived. 


Give him gold enough, and marry-him to an old trot with 
ne'er a tooth in her head: why, nothing comes amiſs, ſo 
money comes withal. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shreaw. 

How now bold-face, cries an old trot; ſirrah, we eat our 
own hens, and what you cat you ſteal, L' Eftrange. 

TROTH. n. /. [trouth, old Engliſh; zneos, Saxon. ] Truth; 
faith . oo why 

Saint Withold met the night-mare, 

Bid her light and her troth plight. 

Stephen affails the realm, obtains the crown, 

Such tumults railing as torment them both: _ 


Milton's Paradiſe Lait, b. 1. 


A trooper . 


| Hudibras. FS 


r - * 
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TROPHY. . /. [tropeum, tropbæum, Patin.] nene 


. and 


Tin we with trophies do adorn thy tomb. Shakeſpeare, | 


Shakeſpeare. 


Bacm's Eſſays. 
Around the poits hung helmets, darts, and ſpears, [ | 


F. . 
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ake a gentle ?rotting horſe, and come up and fee your 


Shakeſpeare, 


Tui aflited fate, divided in their troth 
And partial taith, molt miterable grown, 


_— 


Endures the while. Daniel's Civil War. 
In zroth, thou'rt able to inſtruct grey hairs, ) 
And teach the wily African deceit, Addiſon's Cato. | 
TRO'THEESS. adj. I irom froth.] Faithleſs; treacherous, 
Toraji to the faithleſs waves and trothleſs tky. Fairfax. 
TRO THPLIGHT, adj. [troth and plight.) Betrothed; at- 
fanced. e 
This, your ſon in law, IR | 
Is trothplight to your daughter. SH. Minter's Tale. 
To TRO UBLE. wv. a. {troubler, French.) 
1. To diſturb; to perplex. 
An hour before the worſhipp'd ſun 8 
ear d through the golden window of the Eaſt, 
A troubled mind drew me to walk abroad. 
But think not here to trouble holy relt, Milton.» 
Never trouble yourſelt about thoſe faults which age will 
eure. | Locke on Education. 
2, To affliét; to grieve. | ; 
It would not trouble me to be {lain for thee, but much it 
torments me to be {lain by thee. Sidney, b. ii. 
They pertinaciouſly maintain that afflictions are no real 
- evils, 6A 
them, | | Tillotſon's Sermons. 
Though it is in vain to be troubled for that winch I cannot 
chuſe, yet I cannot chuſe but be afflicted. T{lotjon's Serm. 
3. Jo diſtreis ; to make unealy. 2 
| Be not diſmay'd nor troubled at theſe tidings. Million. 
He was fore trcubled in mind, and much diſtreſſed. 1 Mac. 
4. To buly; to engage overmuch, 
Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about many things. 


uke, x. 41. | 


8. To give occaſion of labour to. A word of civility or flight 
regard. | | 7777 IR] erg | 
I will not trouble myſelf to prove that all terms are not qe- 


finable, from that progreſs in infnitum which it will lead us 


into. ES | W_— Ss 
6. To teaze; to vex. * | IN | 1 
3 - The boy ſo zroubles me; 5 
"Tis palt enduring. 24 Shakeſpeare. 
7. To diforder; to put into agitation or commotion. 
A woman mov is like a fountain troubled; 555 
Muddy, ill ſeeming, thick, bereft of beauty. SHH. 


An angel went down into the pool and troubled the water ; 
wholvever firſt after the troubling ſtepped in was made whole. 
PR Jobn, v. 4. 


God looking forth will frouble all his hoſt. Milton. 
| 5 Hear how the the ear employs ; Ie 
Pheir office is the troubled air to take. Davies. 
SgSGWesas are troubled when they do revoke 
Their flowing waves into themſelves again. Dawes. 


It is not bare agitation, but the ſediment at the bottom 
that troubles and defiles the water. „„ 
The belt law in our davs is that which continues our 


judges during their good behaviour, without leaving them to | 


the mercy of ſuch who might, by an undue influence, trouble 
and pervert the courſe of juſtice. 

| hy force alone their fury can reſtrain, = 
And ſmooth the waves, or ſwell the troubl'd main. 


2 25 Dryden. 
3. To mind with anxicty. © | 


le had credit enough with his maſter to provide for his | 


own intereſt, and troubled not himſelf for that of others. 
55 | SITE „Garn. 
9: [In low language.] To ſue for a debt. 2 
 TRO'UBLE, 2. |. | trouble, French. | 
1. Diſturbance; perplexity, 5 
They all his hott derided, while they ſtood 
A while in trouble, | 
2. Affliction; calamity. 


1 Milton. 
Double, double, toil and trouble, 8 


Fire burn and cauldron bubble. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 8 


3. Moleſtation; obſtructien; inconvenience. 
Take to thce from among che cherubim 
The choice of flaming warriours, leſt the fiend 
Some new trouble raiſe. . 
4. Uneaſineſs; vexation. | 
„ I have dream'd | 
Of much offence and trouble, which my mind 
Kue never till this irkſome night. | 
 TrRO'UBLE-STATE. z. ſ. [trouble and ſtale.] Diſturber of a 
community; publick makebate. 
TIhoſc fair baits theſe zroubl/e-fates ſtill uſe, 
Pretence of common good, the king's ill courſe, | 
Mult be calt forth. Rs Daniel's Civil War. 
TRO'UBLER. 7. 4 [from HHauble.] Diſturber; contounder. 
| Unhappy falls that hard neceſſity, _ 
Quoch he, the trowbler of my happy peace, 
And vowed toe of my telicity. | 
Heav'ns hurl down their indignation 


On thee, thou 7roubler of the poor world's peace! Shak, 


Ihe bett temper of minds deſireth good name and true | 


honour ; the lighter, e and applauſe; the more de- 
praved, ſuhjection and tyranny; as is ſeen in great conquerors 
and troublers of the world, and more in arch-hereticks. 


FE | 85 Bacon. 


1 | Spain, Es 
Whoſe chief ſupport and ſinews are of coin, 
Our nation's Coli virtue did oppoſe 
\ To the rich treublers of the world's repoſe. 
The ſword juſtly drawn by us can ſcarce lately be theath- 


ed, till the power of the great zroubler of our peace be pared, 


as to be under no apprehenſions for the future. 
TRO'UBLESOME. adj. [from trouble. 
1. Full of moleſtation ; vexatious; uneaſy; afflictive. 
. Heav'n knows WR 
By what bye-paths and indirect crooked ways 
I met this crown; and I mylelf know well 
How troubleſome it ſat upon my head: | 
To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet, Shakeſpeare. 
He muſt be very wiſe that can forbear being troubled at 
things very troubleſome, _ Tillotſon's Sermons, 
Though our. paſſage through this world be rough and 
troubleſume, yet the trouble will be but ſhort, and the reſt and 
contentment at the end will be an ample recompence, 
| __ MAterbury. 


Atterbury. 


2. Burdenſome; tireſome; weariſome. | 
: mother will never be troubleſome to me. 
3. Full of teazing buſineſs. 
All this 3 not make us accuſe her, though it made us 


almolt pine away for ſpight, to loſe any of our time in fo 


g Pope. 


troubleſome an idleneſs. Sidney. 
4. Slightly harraſſing. 
They eas'd the putting off 5 
Theſe troubleſome diſguiſes which we wear, Milton. 


Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being lo troubleſome a bedfellow. 

5. Unſeafonably engaging 3 improperly importuning. 

She of late is lightened of her womb, 

That her to ſee ſhould be but troubleſome. Fairy Queen. 
6. Importunate Wi, | | 
Two or three troub — old nurſes, never let me have a 
quiet night's reſt with knocking me Pp. Arbuthnot. 
TRO'VBLESOMELY. adv. (from troubleſome. ] Vexatioully ; 
weariſomely ; unſcaſonably; importunately. | 
Though men will not be ſo zroubleſamey critical as to cor- 


Shakeſpeare. | 


therefore a wiſe man ought not to be ?roubled at | 


Addijon's Guardian. | 


Milton. 


Milton. | 


Fairy Queen, b.1. | 


Waller. 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


T R U 


rect others in the uſe of words; yet where truth is concern- 
ed, it can be no fault to delire their exphcation. Locke. 
TRO'UBLESOMENESS. 7. / | trom troable/ome.)] 

1. Vexatioulnels ;. uncaſinets, 

The lord treaſurer, he complained of the troubleſomeneſs of 
the place, for that the exchequer was ſo empty : the chancel- 
tom of your buſineis at the firtt. 
2. Importunity; unſeaſonablenels. . 
TrO'VBLOUS, adj. | trom trouble.) Tumultuous; coafuted ; 

dilordered ; put into _ commotion. An elegant word, but 
diſuled. DOE | 


Bacon. 


Ile along would fly | 
Upon the ſtreaming rivers, ſport to find; 


HPe uſe *. 


And oft would dare tempt the troublous wind, 
Soon as they this mock king did etpy, 
Their troublous ſtrite they tinted by and by. Hubberd. 


No other moiſe, nor people's {4646b1445 dies, 
As ſtill are wont © annuy thewalled wwn, . 
Might there be heard. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
s a tall ſhip toſſed in troublors feas, 
Whom raging winds threaten to make the prey Y 
Ot the rough rocks, Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


Only one ſupply | | TE 
In four years troublous ind expentve reign. Daniel. 
TRO'VER. 7. / [trouver, French. ] In the common Jaw, is an 
action which a man bath again{t one that having tound any 
of his goods refuſeth to deliver them upon demand,  Ceavet. 


Daniſh ; zraug, Iſlandick; truogo, Italian. } Any thing hol- 
lowed and open longitudinally on the upper lide. 
| The bloody boar 
That ſpoil'd your ſummer fields and fruitful vines, 
Swills your warm blood like wath, and makes his 47g 
In your embowel'd boſoms. Shakejp. Rich. III. 


noes. | . Abbots Deſcriptiun 6 the World. 
Where there is a good quick fall of rain water, lay a halt 
trough of ſtone, of a good length, three toot deep, with one 
end upon the high ground, the other upon the low; cover 


like a ſpring of water, 
Some log, perhaps, upon the water warm, 
An ulelels drift, which rudely cut within, 
And hollow'd, firſt a floating trough became, 
And crols ſome riv'let ne | 


and is conveyed by long troughs and canals from the mines 
to Hall, where it is received in vaſt citterns and boiled off. 


1. 'Fo move volubly. | 
Bred only, and completed, to ne taſte 
Ot luttful appetence; to ſing, to dance, 
Let us be jocund, Will you feu the catch os oh 
Lou taught me While-ere. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


| To TROUNCE. v. a. {derived by Skinner from tronc or tronfon, 
French, a club.] To puniſh by an indictment or informa- 


tion. 
More probable, and like to hold 
Than hand, or ſeal, or breaking gold; 
| For which lo many, that renounc'd . 8 6 
Tucir plighted contracts have been frowned, Hudibras. 
If you talk of peaching, I'll peach tirtt : I'll zrounce you 
for offering to corrupt my honelty. Drydcn's Spaniſb Friar, 


Tsousk. a rn. J. {trouſſe, Vr. truiſb, Erſe.] Breeches hole. 


IXO USERS. 1 See FROSSERS. 
to cover his trouſe on horſeback. Spenſer on Ireland. 
The unſightlineſs and pain in the leg may be helped by 


| wearing a laced ſtocking; a laced trovſe will do as much for 
; . © Wiſeman's Surgery. | 


the thigh. 8 
TROUT. 2. ſ. Ixnuhx, Saxon; frodla, truta, trutta, Lat.] 
1. A delicate ſpotted fiſh inhabiting brooks and quick ſtreams. 

The pond will keep trout — ſalmon in their ſcaſonable 
plight, but not in their reddiſh grain. 
Worſe than the anarchy at tea, 
Where fiſhes on each other prey; | 
Where ev'ry trout can make as high rants 
O'er his interiours as our tyrants. _ 


Carew. 


Swift. 


2. A tamiliar phraſe for an honelt, or perhaps for a filly fellow. | 


lere comes the trout that muſt becaug}.t with tickling. 

|  Shareſpeare. 

' To FT ROW. v. . [rneodian, Sax. troe, Dan] To think 

to imagine; to conceive, A word now diſuſed, and rarely 
uled in ancient writers but in familiar language. 

What handſomenets, froao you, can be obſerved in that 

. ſpeech, which is made one knows not to whom? Sidney. 


Popiſh than Turkiſh or Heatheuiſh, Hooker, b. iv. 
Lend leſs than thou oweſt, 8 | 
Learn more than thou troab t. Shareſp. King Lear. 
To-morrow next : 23 

We will for Ireland; and *tis time, I !row. Shakeſpeare. 
O rueful day! ruetul indeed, I troww. -.. Gay, 
TROW. ixterject. (tor I trow, or trow you.) An exclamation 
of enquiry. _ h 
Well it you be not turn'd Turk, there is no more ſailing 

by the ſtar. | | | 
— What means the fool, troww ? 


it on the bricks; with which allo ti e/ cut the bricks to ſuch 
lengths as they have occaſion, and zl. o ſtop the joints. Mox. 
Fair princeſs, you have loſt much good ſport, 

— Sport! of what colour? 

— What colour, madam ? how ſhall I anſwer you ? 

—As wit and fortune will. 5 

Or as the deſtinies decree, | 

— Well ſaid, that was laid on with a 7rowel. Shakeſpeare. 

This was dext'rous at his trowel, 

That was bred to kill a cow well. __ Swift. 
TROY-WEIGHT. 2. , [from Troies, Fr.] A kind of weight 
TROY. by which gold and bread are weighed, 

conſiſting of theſe denominations: a pound = 12 ounces; 
ounce == 20 penny weights; pennywelght = 24 grains, 


following manner, 


Grains 


20 Scruple 


60 "HIS athens] | 
a% | 24 $ Ounce | 
5760 | 288 | 96 12 | Pound, 


The Romans left their ounce in Britain, now our averdu- 
pois ounce, for our troy ounce we-had elſewhere. Arbuth. 
TRU'ANT. 2. / . old Fr. treuwant, Dutch, a vaga- 
bond.) An idler ; one who wanders idly about, neglecting 


lor an{wered, Be of good cheer, for now you hall lee the hot- | | 


Then, maſters, look to ſee a troublous world. Shake/þ. | 


TROUGHs #. J. [xpox, xhoh, Saxon; troch, Dutch; troz, | 


| TRU'ANTSHIP. n.ſ. [ trualte, old Fr. from tr Shakefpear, 
They had no ſhips but big zroughs, which they call ca- 


the trough with brakes a good thicknels, and calt and upon | 
| - the top of the brakes, the lower end of the 7rough will run | 
Bacon's Natural Hijiory, N29. 


- id begin, Dryden. | 
Ihe water diffolves the particles of ſalt mixed in the ſtone, 
Addiſon. 


To TROUL, v. a. [irolien, to roll, Dutch.] See TROLL, | 


To dreſs, and rout the tongue, and roll the eye. Milton. 


The leather quilted jack ſerves under his ſhirt of mail, and 


5 4 1. Exchange; trallick by exchange. wy 


Is there any reatonable man, 7roww you, but will judge it | 
mecter that our ceremonies of Chriſtian religion ſhould be 


Shakeſpeare. 
TRO WEL. . g. {truelle, French; trulla, Latin. | 
| A trowel is a tool to take up the mortar with, and {pread | 


The Engliſh phyſicians make ule of troywyerght atter the | 


his duty or emplo ment, To play the 8 7 

to ay from ſchool without ky traut ©, in choc, 2 
For my part I may ſpeak it to my 

LT have a truant been W J Game, 
Though myſelf have been an idle 
9 the {weet benefit of time, 
o cloaih mine age with angel like perf... 
Yet hath Sir Protheus ods Fare acl perteQion; 


truant, Salta, 


* a vantage Ut 113+ 
EP Shakeſpeare's Taro Gentle, Wt; d "oY 
Providence would only initiate mankind inte Y Ferana, 
ledge of her treaturcs, leaving the reit to our indult Wo 
we might not hve like idle loſterets and ru, ! Wt 


Our Gaps are laden with the Trojan ttexe mere, 
* F 1 
1 


And yon like truants come too late af} 

; ] ate aſhore, Dye 
TSU ANT. adj, Idle; wandering from bulines ln 945 
tering. e Wh 


4 ꝗ— rec you from Wertemberg? N 
— A {ruant diſpohtion, good my lord. 83 — 
He made a bluſhing 1 0 of himlelf, "ab. Sama, 
Aud chid his truart youth with ſuch à grace. 
As if he maſter'ꝗ there a double ſpirit, * ? 
Of teaching, and of learnin inttantly. 
Where thou teelt a ſingle hep remain 
In ſhades aloof, or couch'd upon the plain 
of late to 12S behind with truant pace, * 
Revenge the crime, and take the traitor's — 
To TRVOU ANT. D. . [ truarder, to beg aer Doe. 
truwanten, old German.] To idle at a diſtance fre 155 
to laiter ; to be lazy. Sg Wy; 
"11s double wrong to truant with your bed | 
And let her read it in thy looks at board. 


I . 
Sairſpeare, 


dije in C haucer is beggary.] Idleneis; negligence; neglect 


of ſtudy or buſineſs. | 
The malter ſhould not chide with him ie 


| done his diligence, and uſed no truantſhip, ay Fl how 
TRU'BTAIL. 2. * A ſhort ſquat woman. an 


8 7 7275 1. 7 [ tuber, LAS: A fort ot herb. 
IU CE. 2. . [truga, low Latin; 7 N 
n [ | Sa, lo -ALNz tregua, Ita 
I. A . ace; 3 of hoſtilities. 
Leagues and #ruces made between ſuperititione we... 
and ch as ſerve God aright. WY Cee ente, 
They pray in vain to have ſin pardoned, whi 
alſo to prevent ſin by prayer, even every pat: ic lar fn, b 
Prayer againſt all fin, except men can name lime iran, 
lion wherewith we ought to have truce. \ Hooker 
All this viter'd 3 ; 
With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bent, 
Could not make zruce with the unruly ipleen 
Ot 'Tybalt, deaf to peace. > ; Shakeſpeare 
Tuis token ſerveth for a flag of trace * * 
Buwixt ourtelves, and all our followers, . Shakeſpeare 
_ Men thall be lovers of their own ielves, without natural 
attection, truce breakers. 142 Tam: 3 
_ Lett the truce with treaſon ſhould be mixt, 
Dries, 


Aunſevort), 
lian 3 ö true, 


20807, b. V * 


Tie my conccia to have the tee betwixt. 
Shadwel till death true dulneſs would maintain; 
And in his father's right, and realm's defence, 
Ne er wou'd have peace with wit, nor trace with fene. 
Rs AG | „ -:. Draden, 
. 4 ay s : & : » . F 
2. Ceſſation; intermiſſion ; ſhort quiet, - . 
| There he may nge 
Truce to his reſtleſs thoughts, and entertain 
Tue irkſome hours. „ 
X'S 18 * TION. 2. . ¶ from trucido, Latin. ] Thi det 
eilling. 85 | Elon 


* 
wy» 
va 


5 . deduced by Salmalius from «ya, 10 get woney.] 
8 tratack by exchange; to give one commodity tor at- 
tber. 5 3 3 
To TRUCK. d. a. To give in exchange; to exchange. 
The Indians f u, gold for glaſſes. Lage. 
So, mier! go; tor lucre ſell thy ſoul, 
Truck wares for wales, and trudge from pole to pole; 
That men may tay, when thou art dead and gone 
See, what a vaſt eitate he left his fon. Dryon. 
I ſee nothing left us, but to yu and barter ov! goods 
like the wild Iodians, with each ther. Sahl. 
TRUCK. 2. J. | trom the verb.] 


It is no leſs requiſitè to mairgain a track in moril efives, 
than in the common buſineſs of commerce. I 
Love is covetous; I mult have ail of you: heatttur Hatt 

is an cqual truck, 5 OE Je. 
2. [ ręcx de.] Wooden wheels for carriage of cannon. af. 
TRUCKLEBED, or Trundlebed. u. f. {properly traci; 

from trochlea, Latin, or 7p9y;:;.] A bed that runs on x herb 

under a higher bed. Hos 8 

There's his chamber, his houſe, his caſtle, his ftanding 
| bed, and tructlebed. Sbaleſp. Merry Wives of Wine/ar. 
| It he that is in battle flain, FE | 

He in the bed of honour lain; | 

He that is beaten may be faid, R ; 

To lie in honour's trucklebed. Hudibras, f. 
To TRU'CKLE, v. 2. { This word is, I believe, derive trom 

trucklebed, which is always under another bed.] Ts be 

a ſtate of ſubjection or interiority ; to yield; to cfecp. 

Shall our nation be in bondage thus ” 

Unto a land that zruciles under us. Cleaver 

For which ſo many a legal cuckold . 

Has been run down in courts and trachl d. Hate 

Men may be Riff and obſtinate upon a wrong grove” 

ply and tractie too upon as falſe a foundation. L Hache. 

Religion itſelf is forced to truckle to worldly pen 

| | rü. 
His zeal was not to laſh our crimes, 

But diſcontent againſt che times: 

For had we made him timely offers, 

Jo raiſe his poſt or fill his coffers; 

Perhaps he might have truchled down, Keul. 

Like other brethren of his gown. 3 

They were ſubdued and inſulted by Alexander 0 ro 
and continued under ſeveral revolutions, a fmal aut 

ſtate, of no name till they fell under the Romans. 
TRU'CULENCE. 2. / {truculentia, Lat.] 
1. Savagenels of manners. 
2. Terribleneſs of aſpect. 
TRU'CULENT. adj. [truculentus, Lat.] 
1. Savage; barbarous. 

A barbarous Scythia where the ſavage and {74 nov00 
habitants transfer themſelves from place to piace * 
as they can find paſture, and live upon milk, an ; 
ed in the ſun at the pomels of their ſaddles. 

2. Terrible of aſpect. 
3. Deſtructive; cruel. 

Peſtilential ſeminaries, according to their 
ae, _—_ mow or leſs truculent 1 agues, ſome 0 

| Hhgnity, that they enecate in two hours. el Ebel 
To TRUDGE. v. 4 [iruggiolare, Italian. |] To trare 
oully ; to jog on; to march heavily on. FA 

No man is ſecure, but night-walking het” cg, 
That trudge between the king and mil els : 

No ſooner was he fit to trudge, 4rd, P i. 

But both made ready to diſlodge. idnigbt got ie 

Away they trudged together, and about range Tabl. 
their journeys end. LE Co 
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To TRUCK. v. 1. ¶ troguer, Fr. trucca t, Italian; tre, 
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TRUE. at. (xneopa, cRupa, Saxon. ] 


| 3 a. /. Itrulla, Italian. ] 


+, miſer! for lucre ſell thy ſoul, 

| on — — . and trudge from pole to pole; | 
0. men may ſay, when thou art dead and gone, 
T hat a vall eſtate he left his fon ! Dryden. 

. a poor rogue, tis true, I trod the ſtreet, 
ad trudg d to Rome upon my naked feet : | 
Gold is die reateit god. Drydems Juv, 
He that Wil know the truth, mult leave the beater: track, 
which none but ſervile minds trudge continually in. Locke. 


Not falle; not erroneous z agreeing with fact, or with the 
1. . 


vo of things. 
wor. thoſe he choſe the falſeſt two, 


And fittett for to torge true {eeming lies. Fairy Queen, | 


Teeth hadit thou in thy head when thou wait bora, 
h a the reſt be true which I have heard, 
Thou cam'it into the world with thy legs forward. 
|  , Shakepeare. 
A new commandment I write, which thing 1s true in him 
zud in you. ; 1 John, ii. 8. 
What you ſaid had not been true, 
It (poke by any elle but you. 
Nat kalle; agreeing with our own thoughts. 
* Pare from the crime of falſehood ; veracious. 
Ocauine; not counterfeit. ; | Ns 
Ie darkneſs is palt, and the true light now ſhineth. 


Coxvley.. 


1 John, ii. 8. 


Among unequals what ſociety _ 3 
Fe 22 F Whit harmony or true delight ? Milton, 
Religion as it is the mol valuable thing in the world, to 

it 00h: the trueft value to them who promote the practice of 
i. by their example and authority. Atterbury, 
Faithful z not perfidious; ſtea y. 3 . 
My revenge is now at Milford, would I had wings to fol- 
ow it! come and be true. Shakeſpeare's Cymbcline. 

do young and ſo untender? | | 5 

o young, my lord, and true. 


el it be ſo; thy truth then be thy dower. Shakeſp. 10 


| Do not ſee | 3 
My fair roſe wither; yet look up; behold, 
That you in pity may diffulve to dew, 9 5 
And waſh him freſh again with true love tears. Shep. 
; The firſt great wor 
Is, that yourſelf may to yourſelf be true. 
FF 
Deſerted, than oblige thee with a fac 
Pernicious to thy peace, chiefly aſſur'd 
Remarkably ſo late of thy ſo true, 5 | 
So faithful, love unequal'd. Milton's Paradije Loft. 
When this fire is kindled, both ſides inflame it: all re- 
of merit is loſt in perſons employed, and theſe only 


 Rojcommon. 


choſen that are true to the party. ; Temple. 
Smil'd Venus, to behold her own true knight 5 
Obtain the conqueſt, though he loſt the fight. Dryden. 


True to the king her principles are found] 
Oh that her practice were but half fo ſound! 
Stedtalt in various turns of ſtate ſhe ſtood. 
And ſeal'd her vow'd affection with her blood. Dryden. 
The trueſt hearts for Voiture heav'd with fighs ; 


Voiture was wept by all the brighteſt eyes. Pope. 
_ True to his charge the bard perſerv*d her long 
In honour's limits, ſuch the pow'r of long. Pope. 


6, Honelt; not fraudulent. : 
The thieves have bound the true men: now could thou 
end I rob the thieves and go merrily to London, it would be 


argument for a week. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


If King Edward be as frue and juſt, 

As I am ſubtle, falſe, and treacherous, _ 5 

This day ſhould Clarence cloſely be mew'd up. Sate p. 
5. Exact; truly conformable to a rule. 


If all thoſe great painters, who have left us ſuch fair ; 


platforms, had rigoroully obſerved it, they had made things 
more regularly zrue, but withal very unpleating. Dryden. 
| He drew | | 335353 a Weg 
A circle regularly true. 


Prior. 


Tickel's firſt book does not want its merit; but I was 


diſappointed in my expectation of a tranſlation nicely true 
tothe original; whereas in thoſe parts where the greateſt ex- 


aQneſs ſeems to be demanded, he has been the leaſt careful. 


 Arbuthnot, 
. Rightful. VVV 
They leize the ſceptre; | 
Then loſe it to a ſtranger, that the true | 1 
Anointed King Meſſiah might be born 3 
Bar'd of his right. Milton. 


Tu EZO RN. z. ſ. [true and * Having a right by birth. 
Where'er I wander, boaſt of this I can, 
Though baniſh'd, yet a trueborn Engliſhman. Shakeſp. 
Let bun that is a frueborn gentleman, | 9, 
And ſtands upon the honour of his birth, | 
From off this briar pluck a white role with me. Shakeſp. 
RUEBRED. adj. {true and bred.) Of a right breed. 
Two of them I Know to be as ?rucbred cowards as ever 
turned back. CN | 
Bauble do you call him? he's a ſubſtantial fuel beatt, 
bravely forehanded.  Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


RUGHE ARTED. z. 15 [true and beart.] Honeſt; faithful. 


L have known no honeſter or fruerbiarted man : {are thee 
ell, | : Shakeſpeare. 
JRV'ELOVE, n. ſ. An herb, called herba Paris. gh 


RUELO'VEKNOT. © {6 . {true, lowe, and knot.) Lines | 


RUELOVERSKNOT.Y drawn through each other with 
many involutions, conſidered as the emblem of interwoven. 
cction. | | | 
Fl carve your name on barks of trees 
With trueloweknots, and flouriſhes, 
7 That ſhall infuſe eternal ſpring. _. 
Mukkkss. u. /. [from true.] Sincerity ; faithfulneſs. 
even carriage between two factions proceedeth not al- 
ways of moderation, but of a zruene/5 to a man's felf, with 
end to make ule of both. Bacon's Eſſays. 
RUEPE'NNY. 2, ”" [true and penny.) A familiar phraſe 
or an honeſt fellow. | | 
Say 'ſt thou ſo? art thou there, truepenny ? 


"Me on. , Shakeſpeare. 
. . | trufle, truffe, French. | 
80 — Italy, 10 uſual 0 for the aer of truffles, or 
and neous muſhrooms, called by the Italians tartufali, 
in Latin tubera terræ, is by tying a cord to the hind leg 
nl. pig, and driving him, obſerving where he vain to 
* : tn ay 
Rut; 4. . A hod for mortar. Ainſworth. 
whore ; a vagrant trumpet. | 

m ſure, I ſcar'd the 3 and his trull. Shakeſpeare. 
8. th trull who fits R | 
ne town wall, and for her living knits Dryden. 
Te Avius, when he drain'd his Kull, 

o celebrate ſome ſuburb trall ; | f 

umilies in order ſet, 

Ber e ry crambo he cou'd t; 
The f. he could his cloſe, 
1 It ebony nymph 
aſs; 3 __ had firſt at leaſt a neutral ſenſe: a girl; a 


Amongthe reſt of all the route 


2. To TRUMP up, [trom tromper, Fr. to 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Hudibras, p. ii. | 


ad loſt her noſe. | Savift. | 


A white-hair'd trull, of twenty years; 
r neere about there was : | : |; 
In ſtature paſſing all the reſt, _ | 7 
A 1 girl tor hewe; 1 85 | 
To be compar'd with townith nymphs, "= 
So fair the was to viewe. Turberwvile.; 
TRULY. adv. [trom true.) | 
1. According to truth; not talſely; faithfully; honeſtly. 
They thought they might do it, not only willingly, be- 
cauſe they loved him; and truly, becauſe ſuch indecd was 
the mind of the people; but fately, becauſe ſhe who ruled 
the king was agreed thereto. Sidney, C. ii. 


truly are molt behoovetully ſpoken. 
| Wildom alone is truly tai. 
2. Really; without fallacy, 
3. Exactly; juitly. : e 
Right reaton is nothing elſe but the mind of man judging 
ot things 7ruly, and as they ate in themſelves. South. 
4. Indeed. | | | 
J have not undertaken it out of any wanton pleature in 
mine own pen; nor truly without often pondering with my- 
felt beforchand what cenſures 1 might incur, Wotton. 
TRUMP. ». /. [trompe, Dutch, and old Fr. tromba, Ital.] 
1. A trumpet ; an inſtrument of warlike znuſick. 
Whulit any trump did ſound, or drum {truck up, 


Milton. 


Vet hirit to thole ychain'd in fleep, | 
The waketul ru of doom muit thunder through the 
cep. "LE Milton, 
I heard _ . = 
The neighing courters and the ſoldiers cry, 
And founding 7ru-2þ5 that ſeem d to tear the ſky, Dryden, 
Beneath this tomb an intant lies, ES 
To earth whoſe body lent, FEY 
Hereafter ſhall! more glorious riſe, 
But not more innocent. J | | 
When the archangel's tramp ſhall blow, 
And touls to bodies join, . 
What crowds ſhall wiſh their lives below | 
Had been as ſhort as thine, +. We 
2. [ Corrupted from triumph. Latimer, in a Chriſtmas ſermon, 
exhibited a game at cards, and made the ace of hearts 


lar 1 in a game. 8 
| Him Balto foliow'd, but his fate more hard, 
Now her heart with, pleaſure jumps, 


She ſcarce remembers what is frumps. Swift, 


dient. a 3 25 2 
Me are now put p92 our laſt trump; the fox is earthed, 
but I ſhall ſend my two terriers in after him, Dryden 


To TRUMP. v. a. [trom the noun.] 
1. o win withia trump card, 


to forge. | | % 

Tevurn RY. z. ſ. [tromperie, French, a cheat. 

1. Something tallacioully ſplendid; ſomething ot leſs value 

than it ſeems. e | ; | 
The tr umpery in my houſe bring hither, 


2, Falſehood; empty talk. N 5 
Breaking into parts the ſtory of the creation, and deliver- 


other their own trumpery, they have ſought to obſcure the 
truth thereof. igh's Hiftory of the World. 
3. Something of no value; trifles. Pos 
; Embrios and idiots, eremites and friars, 3 
White, black, and grey, with all their abe; Milton. 
Another cavity of the head was ſtuffed with billetdoux, 
pricked dances, and other trumpery of the ſame nature. 


TRUMPET. #. ſ. [trompette, French and Dutch. ] 


| What's the buſineſs ? | 

That ſuch a hideous trumpet calls to parlex 
| The ſleepers of the houſe. | 

If any man of quality will maintain upon Edmund Earl 
of Gloſter, that he is a manifold traitor, let him appear by 
the third ſound of the trumpet. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3 . He blew _ W 6 Og | | 

His trumpet, heard in Oreb ſince perhaps _ 

When God delcended, and perhaps once more 
To found at gen'ral doom. Th' angelick blatt 


Filled all the regions. | Milton. 

Tue laſt lug. trumpet's wond'rous found _ 
Shall through the rending tombs rebound, 

And wake the nations under ground. Roſcommon. ) 


I hings of deep ſenſe we may in proſe unfold, 
But they move more in lofty numbers told; 
By the loud trumpet which our courage aids, 


The trumpet's loud clangor 
Excites us to arms, 

With ſhrill notes of anger, 
And mortal alarms, | 


Dryden. 


2. In military ſtile, a trumpeter. 1 | 
He nn delired, that a trumpet might be firſt ſent for a 
paſs. | Clarendon, b. viii. 
Among our forefathers, the enemy, when there was a 


relided, that they might avoid firing upon the royal 1 
3. One who celebrates; one who praiſes. | 


the commendation of thoſe they follow, taint buſineſs for 
want of ſecrecy, and export honour from a man, and make 
him a return in envy. | Bacon. 
That great politician was pleaſed to have the greateſt wit 
of thoſe times in his intereſts, and to be the trumpet of his 

raiſes. 5 


tubulous flower conſitting of one leaf, which opens at to 
like two lips: theſe flowers are ſucceeded by pods, whic 
are livided into two cells, and contain feveral winged — 
8 Millar. 
Top TRU'MPET. v. a. [trompetter, Fr. from the noun.] To 
publiſh by ſound of trumpet; to proclaim. 
| That I did love ma — to live 2 him, 
downright violence to form my fortunes 
My — to the world. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
ee . ;. <—  Shabeſtoan 
trumpet ſuc tidings wa Shakeſpeare. 
The _ with {ound of trumpet; for they did nothing 
but publiſh and trumpet all the reproaches they could deviſe 
againkt the Iriſh. i Bacon i War auith Spain. 
Tab MPETER. . . {from trumpet.] 5 | 


A paſſing proper lalſe, 


. | 3+, One who {oungs a ttumpet. 


No untruth can avail the patron long; for _ molt | 
| oer. 


His ſword did ne'er leave ſtriking in the field. Shakeſp. | 


triumph. Fox.) A winning card; a card that has particu- | 
Gain'd but one frump and one plebeian card. | Pope. 


3. To put to or upon the TRU MPS, To put to the laſt expe- | 


ing it over in a myſtical ſenſe, wrapping it up mixed with | 


Addifon. | 
1. An inſtrument of martial muſick ſounded by the breath, | | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


We learn that ſound, as well as ſcale, perſuades. Waller. | 


Every man is the maker of his own fortune, and mult be | 


in ſome meaſure the trumpet of his fame. Tatler. 
| No more the drom- . 
Provokes to arms, or trumpet's clangor ſhrill | 
Affrights the wives. B Phillips. | 
Let the loud trumpet found, e 
Till the roofs all around, _ | 
'The-hrill echoes rebound. Pope. 


_ \ demanded by a trumpet in what part be | . 
king in the field, demanded by a trumpet i part nel. Draws in, and at his trunk ſpouts out a fea, Milton. 


Glorious followers, who make themſelves as trumpets of | 


625 Dryden. 
. | TRUMPET-FLOWER. 2. h. [bignonia, Latin.) It hath a 


a 


IT RU 


eln 
| With brazen din blatt you the city'sear, 


_- 


overtook them. ' Hayward. 
T'keir men lie ſecurely intrench'd in a cloud, 
And a tr wnpeter hornet to battle ſounds loud. Dryden. 
An army ot trumpeters would give as great a ſtrength as 
this contederacy ot tongue warriors; who, likethold military 
muſicians, content themlelves with animating their friends 
to battle; Addifon's Freeholder, Ne 28. 
. One who rp publiſhes; or denounces. 
Where chere is an opinion to be created of virtue or great- 
nets, thele men are good trumpeterr. Bavwn's Eſſays. 
How came fo-many thoutands to fight; and die in the 
fame rebellion? why were they deceived into it by thole ſpi- 
ritual trumpeters, who followed them with continual alarnis 


2 


2 8 which thoſe un poſtors called the cauſe of God. South. 
Tab urrrroxgusb. adj. [trumpet and tongue.] Having 
__ tungues vociterous as a trumpet. 5 | h 
Tins Duncan's virtues» LD 
Will picad, like angels, trumpet- tongn d againſt 
Ihe dcep damnation of his ta ing of. 
To TRU'NCATE, v. 4. {trunco, Latin.] To mam; to lop; 
to cut thort, 


or maiming. + 820 
TRU'NCHEON. 1. /. {trongon, French.) 
1. A ſhort ſtaff; aclub; a cudytl. 1 
| With his fruncheon he ſo rudely ſtro kee 
Cymocles twice, that twice him torc'd his foot revoke. 


Set limb to limb, and thou art far the lefler; 
Iny band is but a finger tomy fiſt; 


tied to a truncheon or ſtaff by a cord. award. 


2. A ſtaſt of command. 
The hand of Mars 


No ceremony that to great ones longs, 
The marſhal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 
Become them with one half ſo good a grace, 
As mercy does, 


truncheon, 


names upon you before you earn'd. them. 


a truncheon, 9 + 2M 
I milt the meteor once, and hit that woman, who cried 


bowl, Saxon.] To roll; to bowl along. Eee} 
In the four firſt it is heaved up by teveral ſpondees inter- 


TRU'NDLE-TAIL. #. /. Round tail, 
Auvaunt youcurs! _ 
Hound or ſpaniel, brache or hym, 


+ TRUNK. 2. /. [truncus, Lat. tronc, French.) © 
1. The body ot a tre. ee 
„ 5 : He was i . 7 Ti e e 
The ivy, which had hid my princely trunl, 
And ſuckt my verdure out ont. 


About the molly trunk I wound me ſoon; 
For high from ground the branciics weuld require 
Thy utmoſt reach, | 
reeping twixt 'em all, the mantling vine | 


2. The body without the limbs of an animal. 75 
The charm and venom which they drunk, 


Their blood with ſecret filth infected hath, 


Thou bring'ſt me happineſs and peace, ſon John ; _ 
Hut health, alack, with youthful wings is flown 
From this bare, wither'd trunk. 
3. The main body of any thing. . 
The large trunks of the veins diſcharge the refluent blood 
into the next adjacent trunk, and fo on to the heart. Ray. 
4. [ Tronc, French. ] A cheſt for cloaths; a ſmall cheſt com̃ 
monly lined with paper. | | = 
Neither preſs, coffer, cheſt, trunk, well, vault, but he hath 


Some odd fantaſtick lord would fain 
Carry in truxks, and all my drudgery do. 


ſtand an old trunk in the room, the idea of which had ſo 
mixed itſelt with the turns of all his dances, that, though 


trunk was therez nor could he perform well in any other 
lace, unleſs that, or ſome ſuch other trunk, had its due po- 


ve. in the room. 


| Locke. 
Your poem ſunk, nd 
And ſent in quires to line a trunk : 
If ſtill you be diſpos'd to rhyme, W Be ends 
Go try your band a ſecond time. Sevift. 


animal. 
Leviathan that at his gills 


 _ When elephant *gainſ elephant did rear 
His trunk, and caſtles juſtled in the air, i} 
My tword thy way to victory had ſhown. D 
; 6. A long tube through which pellets of clay are blown. 
one end and the ear to the other, the ſound is heard much 
farther than in the open air. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 


ſwifter and more forcibly the air drives the pellet. © Ray. 
To TRUNK. vv. a. [trunco, Latin.) To truncate; to maim; 
to op. Obſolete, | 
arge ſtreams of blood out of the trunked ſtock * 
Forth guſhed, like water ſtreams from 1iven rock. 


T'RU'NKED. adj. [from trunk.) Having a trunk. 
She is thiek ſet with ſtrong and well trunked trees. Howel. 
| 1 a. ſ. [trunk and boſe.) Large breeches for- 
he ſhort trunk- hoſe ſhall ſhow thy foot and knee 
Licentious, and to common eye-ſight-free; 
And with a bolder ſtride, a look air, 


of a gun, that bear 1t on the cheeks of a carriage. Bailey. 
17 RU'SION, 1. f. Ltrudo, Latin.} The act eb crutig 8. 


uſhi * 68 
n 11 M : By 


Make mingle with our rattling tabourines. Shakeſpeare...” 
As they returned, a herald and trumpeter from the Scots 


of damnation if they did not ventute life, fortune; and all, | 


Shakeſd. Macbeth. | 


TRUNCATION, 7. . | from truncate.) The act of lopping 


Fairy Queen. 


Thy leg is a ſtick compared with this truncheon. Shak. | 
The Eaglith flew divers of them with plummets of lead 


One with a broken trancheon deals his blows. Dryiiea; | 


Beckon' d with fiery truncheon my retire; " Shakeſpeare, 


| Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
| To TRU'NCHEON, v. a. [from the noun.} To beat with a 


Captain, thou abominable cheater! If captains were of 
my mind, they would truncheon you out of taking their 
| | Shakeſpeare. 

. | TRUNCHEONEE'R, . /. {from truncheon.] One armed with 


out, Chibs! when I might ſee from far ſome forty trun- 
] __ cheoneers draw to her ſuccour. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
To TRU'NDLE. v. u. {trondeler, Picard French; rnenvl, a 


, 1 ˙ eee a e—_—_——_ A _ com ww is _ — 
2 * — — — _ 
"X 


mixed with proper breathing places, and at laſt trundles 


For itate to catch thele thieves. bakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | down in a continued line ot dattyls. Addiſon's Speftator. 


T&UNDLE. . /. [xnpenvl, Sax.] Any round rolling thing, 


Or bobtail tike, or trundle-tail. Shake cart's King Lear. : 5 


. Shakeſpeare. | 
* 


— rer 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft; b. ix. 
Does round their trunbs her purple cluſters twine. Dryd, | 
Some of the largelt trees have ſeeds no bigger than ſome 


diminutive plants, and yet every ſeed is a perte&t plant with 
a trunk, branches, and leaves, incloſed in a ſhell; Bentley. 


Being diffuled through the ſenſeleſs trunk. Fairy Queen, 


| Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


| 
| 
© | 
[| 
# 


an abſtract for the remembrance of ſuch places. Shakeſp. _ 


Where a young man learned to dance, there happened o 


he could dance excellently well, yet it was only whilſt that 


5. LTrompe, French. ] The proboſcis of an elephant, or other 


In rolls of parchment trunks, the mouth being laid to the 


In a ſhooting trunk, the longer it is to a certain limit, the 


Spenſer s Fairy Queen. 


Mingl'd with men, a man thou muſt appear. Prior. 
Tav'xxions. 4. /. [frognons, Fr.) The knobs or bunchings 
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By attraction we do not underſtand drawing, pumping, Before we met, or that a ſtroke was given, then? ſea-ſhells wit were incorporated with them during . 
ſacking, which is really pulton and trufion. Bentley. Like to a truſty *{quire, did run away. Shakgpearc. | time of their formarion at the Deluge, fo theſe ſto Wag ne 7 
Tauss. 1. { trouſſe, F. 8 ak This trujty lervant : WNCOrpOoratred with them teſtaceous tubules, reins . | L 
1. A bandage by which ruptures are reſtrained from pang; Shall paſs between us. Shakeſpeare's King Lean.“ pLunculi, or rathe: the vermiculi marini. 2 me . af 
A hernia would ſucceed, and the patient be put to the He removeth away the ſpeech of the r, and twketn| 1 UBULATED, { 4. /. | trom tubulus, Lat.] Filtul.," On bois, | 
trouble of wearing a truſs. Wiſeman's Surgery. | away the underſtan ng of the aged. Job, xii. 26. IU BULUUS, dinally hollow, long g. 
2. Bundle; any thing thruſt cloſe together. * Guyomar his trujty ſlave has lent. Dryden's Ind. Emp. Ihe tcetch are 7wbulated for the conveyance of the n. 
| All as a poor pedlar he did wend, | Thete prodigious treatures Which flowed in to him, ne into the wound they make; but their hrollownes, © Poſug C 
Bearing a tru/5 of trifles at his back, I buried under-ground by the hands of his mott ruff ev. reach to the top of the tooth, Derbam Ph. x C B 
As belles and babies, and glafles in his packe. Spenſer. . | Addijon. | Tuck. . J. tab, Welch, a knite; * Nas 
The rebels firſt won the plain at the hill's foot by aflault, | 2. n— ſtout ; ſuch as will not fail. | Italian, ] | , ch ; fach, 5 * 
and then the even ground on the top, by carrying up great} When he law no power might pievail, 1. A lovg narrow word. | and 
truſſes of hay betore them, to dead their ſhot. area. His truſty (word he called to his aid. Fairy Queen. It he by chance eſcape your venom'd kel, vil 
n aſs was wiſhing for a mouthful of treſh graſs to knap | * The neighing ſteeds are to the chariot ty'd, Our purpole may hold there. Shake/pears and 
upon, in exchange tor a heartleſs truſs of ſtraw. L Eftrange. The trufty weapon fits on ev'ry ſide. Dryden's En. „cle being prim'd, with force he labour'g Hani * 
The fair one devoured a truſs of ſallet, and drunk a tull | TRUTH. 2. /. {xpecp8a, Saxon. ] | To tree's word from retentive ſcabbard: 1. To 
bottle to her ſhare. Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 410. | 1, The conirary to talſenood; contormity of notions to things. Aud after many a painful pluck, : | 
3. Trouſe; breeches. Obſolete. | THe Truth is the joining or leparating of ſigns, as the things From ruſty durance he bail'd zuck, 1 U 
To Tauss. v. a. [trouſſer, French.) To pack up cloſe to- | ſignified agree or difagree. | We '  Lecke. | 2. A kind of net. % p. i. 7 
gether. | That men are pubetcent at the year of twice ſeven is act | he fach is narrower meaſhed, and therefore (car 
What in molt Engliſh writers uſeth to be looſe and un-] counted a punctual ruth. : Brown. | with a long bunt in the midſt. . ce lawful H 
right, in this author, is well grounded, finely framed, and Perſuaſive words, impregn'd _ i e To 1 UCK., v. {from trucken, German.] To pret; "ew, A 
ſtrongly truſſed up together. Spenſer. With reaſon to her ſeeming and with truth, Milton. | 1. Lo cruih together; to hinder from (reading, s. Shar, 1 
* | Some of them tend the Scriptures before, tru/5 up bag and This clue leads them through the mizmaze of opmions | She tered up her veitments, like a Spartan virgi dert 
; | baggage, make themſelves in a readineſs, that they may fly and authors to truth and certainty. | | Locke. | marched directly forwards to the utmolt ſummit bin, 8 
| from city to city. | 2 Hooker, b. ii. 2. Conformity of words to thoughts. | 98 montory. Py Prue | 
You might have truſſed him and all his apparel into an Shall zyztb fail to keep her word? | Milton. The lex, at the ſame time they are letting dow e. - 
_ eelikin.* Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. And lend a lie the confidence of truth, Anonynicus. (fays, are tuckizg up their petticoats, which i, rea l 
Txusr. 2. ſ. [trauft, Runick. . 33. Purity from falſehood. . | | and thorter every day. e outer 8 
5 6 wes | | ) f | | | | ES | 6. 
1. Confidence; reliance on another. | 8 So young and fo untender? ky The following age of females firſt zuck-d up 8 any 
What a fool is honeſty! and zruft, his ſworn brother, a| So young, my lord, and true, 1 ments to the elbows, and expoled their arms to the 1 ak 25 
very ſimple gentleman, mg. Shakeſpeare. | Let it be ſo, thy truth then be thy dower. Shakeſp. 8 LOR Bo PTS 11 1 
My misfortunes may be of uſe to credulous maids, never | 4. Fidelity ; conſtancy, 3 55 SO. 7 Dick adept ! tuck back thy hair, jon, \ 
to put too much truſt in deceitful men. SWw?ft. Fhe thoughts of paſt pleaſure and truth, | Aud I will pour into thy ear. Pe: a 
2, Chargh received in confidence. IJ.  _ The beſt of all bleſſings below. Song. 2. To incloſe, by tucking cloaths round, "0s. 4. 
5 In my wretched caſe *twill be more juſt 85 5. Honeſty; virtue. 5 3 Make his bed after different faſhions, that he ma not f 19 ; 
Not to have promis'd, than deceive your truſt. Dryden. The money I tender for him in the court; every little change, who is not to have his maid * 2 6 
His truft was with th* eternal to be deemed _ | If this will not ſuffice, it mult appear | las all things in print, and tact him in warm, 155 1 
E qual in itrength. | | ey Milton. That malice bears down truth. + Shale peare. To TUCK. v. Lo contract. A bad word. 8 a; 
z. Confident opinion of any event. 46. It is uſed ſometimes by way of conceſſion. -_ . | An ulcer diicharging a naſty thin ichor, the edyes tuck car 
4. Credit given without examination. I P She taid, ruth, Lord: yet the dogs eat of the crumbs | and growing ikianed and hard, give it the name di a cal def 
| Moſt take things upon truſt, and miſemploy their aſſent | which tall. . Matt. xv. 27. vicer, 7 Sharp s Our z [ 
by lazily enflaving their minds to the dictates of others. | 7, Exactneſs; conformity to rule. ITV ckxR. #./. A ſmall piece of linen that ſhades the Neck lent 
„ 5 Locte. Ploughs to go true depend much upon the truth of the | of women, | I ans 
5. Credit without payment. I iron wo xk.  - Mortimer's Huſbandry.| A female ornament by ſome called a tucker, and by oche- ti 
5 Ev'n ſuch is time, who takes on truſt 8. Reallt̃x. = | 2 the neck- piece, being a ſlip of nne linen or muſlin 1 ＋ 1 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 3 In truth, what ſhould any prayer, framed to the miniſter's | run in a tmall kind of ruffle round the uppermoſt * c the 
And pays vs but with age and duſt. Raleigh. | hand, require, but only ſo to be read as behoveth. Hooker. | the ſtays. 3 22 Cure = 
6. Something committed to one's faith, © 49. Of a TRUTH, or in TRUTH. In reality. © } | TU"CKETSONANCE. 2. ). A word apparently derived fro | mie 
They cannot ſee all with their own eyes; they muſt com- Of a trutb, Lord, the kings of Allyria have deſtroyed the | the French, but which I do not certainly underſtand: * TU1 
mit many great fraſts to their miniſters. _ Bacon. nations ; 2 2 Kings, xix. 17. guet is a hat, and ?oquer is to ſtrike. * * I 
Thou the ſooner ® e 55 TRUTINA'TION. 2. /. [trutina, Latin.] The act of weigh- | | Let the trumpets ſound, | Be 
Temptation tound'it, or over potent charms, ing; examination by the icale, | I. The tucketſonance and the note to mount. Shakeſpeare flo 
To violate the ſacred truſt of ſilence | : len may miltake if they diſtinguiſh not the {en!e of le- | TU'EL. 2. J. | tuyeau, French. ] The anus. F/ ay an 
Depoſited within thee. ; Milton's Agonifles. | vity unto themſelves, and in regard of ihe ſcale or decilion { TU'ESDAY. z. J. {xvepd x, Saxon; tuv, Saxon, is Mars ] int 
7. Depoſit; ſomething committed to charge, of which an ac- | of trutmation. _ Brown's Pulgar Errours, b. iv. The third day of the week. 2” NOT the 
count mult. be given. . To TRY. v. a. [ trier, French. | | TU'FTAFFETY. 2. ſ. {trom tufted and taffety.] Avillou n 
Although the advantages one man poſſeſſeth more than 1. To examine; to make experiment of. FEES Find of HI. 5 | go 
another, may be called his property with reſpe& to other | Some among you have beheid me fightingg̃, His cloaths were ſtrange, tho* coarſe, and black, tho! Tilt 
men, yet with reſpect to God they are. only a truſt, Swift, | Come try upon yourſelves what you bave icen me. Shak. | bare: 55 . N Th 
3. Fidelity; ſuppoled honeſty. | "| He cannot be a pertect man, 3 8 Sleeveleis his jerk in was, and it had been thr 
Behold, I commit my daughter unto thee of ſpecial zruſt; | Not being tried and tutor'd in the world. Shazeſpeare. | Velvet: bit it was now, to much ground was fen; T. 
vherefore do not entreat her evil. Toob. x. 12 Doth not the car try words, and the mouth talte weat? jo Become ufftaffety. . bun. Vp! 
State of him to whom ſomething is entruſted, __ VVV 85 8 DIP - Fob. | TUFP. . J. | tuffe, French. e | pol 
1 I. ſerve him truly, that will put me in truft. Shakeſpeare. | 2. To experience; to aſſay; to have knowledge or experience 1, A number of threads or ribbands, flowery leaves, or ay Wa 
| Being tranſplanted out of his cold barren dioceſe he was of.. | . 2828; I ſmall bodies joined together. TÄ ſh 
left in that great truſt with the king. Clarendon. Thou know'ſt only good; but evil haſt not try'd. _ Upon ſweet briar, a fine taff or bruſh of moſs of divers 3. 
1 Expect no more from ſervants chan is juſt, VF | | hy Milton. coclours, you ſhall ever find füll of white worms. Bacon, tre 
Reward them well if they obſerve their fraſt. Denham. Some to far Oaxis ſhall be ſold, N I It is notorious for its goatifh ſmell, and 2s not unlike ye! 
To TrvuST. v. a. [from the noun. ]J _ ET he Or try the Lybian heat, or Scythian cold. Dryden. the beard of that animal. More's Antidote againſt ike jm. int 
1. To place confidence in; to confide in. | With me the rocks of Scylla you have try'd, _ A tuft of daiſies on a flow'ty lay. Dy dea. S or 
Fd be torn in pieces ere I'd truft a woman | TY inhuman 8 and his den defy dj Near a living ſtream their manlion place | ear 
With win . 3 + Ben. Johnſon, | What greater ills hereafter can you bear ? Dryden. Edg'd round with mots and fufts of matted graſs. Dry... 25 
2. To believe; to credit. e e . T0 examine as a judge. N e Te male among birds often appears in a creſt, comb, 2 in 
Give me your hand: truſt me you look well, 4. Jo bring before a judicial tribunal. 51 | tuft of trathers, or a natural little plume, erected like z bin- up 
Es Ber | Shakeſpeare. | 5. Lo bring to a decition, with out emphatical. | nacle on the top of the head, © Addiſon's Secur. de 
3. To admit in confidence to the power over any thing. Nicanor hearing of their courageouſneſs to fight for their | 2. A cjulter ; a plump. | | | | thi 
When you lie down, with a ſhort prayer commit yourſelf | | cy durſt not try the matter by the word. 2 Mac. xiv. | Going a little aſide into the wood, where many times be- | 
into the hands of your faithful Creator; and when you havej I' zry it out, aud give no quarter. Dryden's Don Sebaſt. | fore the delighted to walk, her eyes were ſaluted with à tuft ſa 
done, truſt him with yourſelt as you muſt do when you are | 6. To act on as a tett, 5 19 I of trees ſ0 cloſe ſet together, as with the ſhade the moon gave | 
2 dying. | Taylor. Ihe fire ſev'n times tried this; 74 through it, it might breed a tearful kind of devotion to lack ru 
p 4. 'Tocommit with confidence. | „„ Sev'n times ſriei that judgment is, it upon it. | x 5 | Sidney Tu! 
Give me good fame, ye pow'rs, and make me juſt, Which did never chuſe amiſs. | Sbaleſpeare. 3] My houſe is at the ft of olives hard by. Shakeſpeares 101 
This much the rogue to publick ears will trat: 17. Jo bring as to a teſt. . | With high woods the hills were crown'd; 10 
In private then: — When wilt thou, mighty Jove, The trying of your faith worketh patience. Jam. i. 3... With zyfts the valleys, and each fountain fide, 1.1 
n from this world remove? Dryden. They open to themſelves at length the way With borders long the rivers. Milton Paradiſe Lifh 
3 hom with your pow'r and fortune, Sir, you truff, Up-hither under long obedience fh. Milton. 1 bow'r and field he'tonghr, where any tuft 
Now to ſuſpect is vain. .. 8 Dryden. | 8. Tocilay; to attempt. ER ; | Ot grove, or garden- plot more pleaſant, 
s. To venture confidently. . | | Let us ty advent'rous work. Milton. Their tendance, or plantation for delight. Par. Lift 2 ] 
F̃oool'd by thee totruft thee from my fide, Milton. 9. To purity; to refine. - | „ Under a tt of ſhade, that on a green | 
6. To ſell upon credit. N | | ; After lite | Stood whilp'ring loft, by a freſh fountain fide | m 
Jo TRUST. v. 2. ; | Try*d in ſharp tribulation, and refin'd _ 1% They ſat them down.” Milion's Paradiſe Loft, b. ir. 
1. To be confident of ſomething future. | 15 | By faith and faithful works. 2 © Milton. | To Tuff. wv. a. To adorn with a tuft; a doubtiul wor, 
I I trufi to come unto you, and ſpeak face to face. 2 John. | To Try. wv.n. To endeavour; to attempt. : | not authoriſed by any competent writer, | 
; From this grave, this duſt, 5 | IUB. 2. /. [iobbe, tubbe, Dutch. ] CEO Ke | Sit beneath the thade „ to 
My Godihall raije me up I trruft, Raleigh. | 1. A large open velile] of wood, ' Of ſolemn oaks, that 2ft the ſwelling mounts, „ 3. 
2. To have confidence; to rely; to depend without doubt. In the Ealt Indies, if you ſet a tub of water open in a | Thrown graceful round. | _ Thomſon, : 
\ I)ů he illes ſhall wait upon me, and on mine arm ſhall they | room where cloves are kept, it will be drawn dry in tw#rty- | TUFTED. 44. [from tuft.] Growing in tufts or cluſters, N 
| GGG I. li. 5. four hours. | Bacgn's Natural Hijiory, N There does a fable cloud - | * 
he Lord is a buckler to all that truſt in him. 2 Sam. They fetch their precepts from the Cy H⁰ο,: 146. Alt. | Turn forth her ſilver lining on the night, _. 
Sin never ſhall hurt them more who rightly tru/t Shbilful coopers hoop their tubs Aud calt a gleam over this tufted grove. _ Mala. | 
In this his latistaction. Milton. With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. - Hudibras. | Towers and battlements it ſees, E 
1. To be credulous; to be won to confidence. _ 2. A ſtate of lalivation, L know not well why fo called. Hhgoſom'd high in fated trees, 
Well you may fear too far | Pt Seaſon the ſlaves Where perhaps ſome beauty lies : 75 
= Safer than ?r/t too far. | Shakeſpeare. For tubs and baths, bring down the roſe-cheek'd youth { The cynofure of neighb'ring eyes. Matt. £ 
4. To expect. 0 | | To th' zwb-tait, and the diet. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. "Midit the deſart fruitful fields ariſe, * 
The ſimplicity of the goat ſhews us what an honeſt man | TUBE. . /. [zube, French; iubus, Latin. } A pipe; a ſiphonz hat crown'd with uſted trees and ſpringing corn, 
is to truſi to that keeps a knave company. I Eſtrange. a ns body. | ; |. Like verdant ifles the ſable walte adorn. P 65 1 
TRUSTEE'. 2. J. {trom truſt.] 1 8 here bellowing engines with their fiery zubes [Torr x. a4. {from tuft.) Adorned with tufts. Ava a 
1. Oneentrulted with any thing. | | _ Diſpers'd æthereal forms, and down they tell. Roſcomm.| no authority. . | I V 
Having made choice of ſuch a eonfeſſor that you 2 A [pot like which aſtronomer | ' Let me ſtrip thee of thy zufty coat, F 
your ſoul with, ſincerely open your heart to him, and look | Through his glaz'd optick tube yet never ſaw. Milton. Spread thy ambroſial ſtores. Thomfon's Sum. 1 
upon him only as he is a truftee from God, commiſſioned This bears up part of it out at the ſurtace of the earth, | To T'UG, v. a. [xigan, revgan, Sox0p.l N 
by him as his minitterial deputy, to hear, judge, and ab- the relt through the tubes and veſlels of the vegetables | 1. To puil with ſtrength long continue in the utmolt extt- 
tolve you. Taylors Guide to a Pemtent.| thereon. |  Woodward's Natural Hiſtory, p. mi. | tion; to draw, | : q 4 
2. One to whom fomething is committed for the uſe and be- T'U'BERCLE.-2. . C tubercule, Fr. from tuberculum, Latin. } No more tug one another thus, nor mail yourſewes 
| hoof of another. ; r [' A ſmall ſwelling or excrelcence on the body; a pimple. N Fog / q 
You are nor the truflzes of the publick liberty: and if you | * A confumprion of the lungs, without an ulceration, ar- Priſe equal; conqueſts crown ye both: the liſts to [het 
have not right to petition in a crowd, much leſs to inter- rives through a ſchirroſity, or a crude tubercle, Harvey. leave. „ Chapman i l! 8 
meddle in che management of affairs. Dm den. TuBE'ROSE. z. ſ. A flower. Iheie two maffy pillars 1 
TRV'sTER. 3. /, [tram truft.} Oue Who truſts, Ky The ſtalks of zaberoſes run up four foot high more or leſs; | With horrible confuſion to and fro : 
R Nor (hall you do mine ear that violence, | the common way of planting them is in pots in March, in } He tage d, he thook, till down they came, and drew 
To make it trufter of your own report good earth, Mortimer"s Huſbandry. Upon tae neads of all that fat beneath, Milan 
_ Again yourſelf. . bakeſheare's Hamlet. Eternal ſpring, with ſmiling verdure here The whole roof after them, with burſt of thunder: 
Tau'sxixnkss. 2. / {from trufly.) Honeſty ; fidelity; taith- Warms the mild air, and crowns the youthful year, 4 Take pains the genuine meaning to explore, rant 
fulneſfſs. 1 *F META | The tuberoſe ever breathes, and violets blow. Garth. | There ſWeat, there train, fag the 1eborious oa. Ry 
II che good qualities which lie diſperſed among other crea- | TU'BEROUS. adj. [tubereux, French; from tuber, Latin. ] | 2. To pull; to pluck, | 3 i 
. tures, innocence in a ſheep, truflinefs in a dog, are — Having prominent knots or excreicences. | Frieft, beware thy beard; | Ti 
commendable, how excellent is the mind, Which enuobles Parts of tuberous hæmatitæ thew ſeveral varieties in the I mean to tug it, and to cuff you ſoundly» Shakgtare 
them anto virtues. _ 71 | Grew's Coſmal. b. ii. cruſts, ſtriature, and conſtitution of the hody, Woodward. | There leaving him to his repoſe \ 
T&u'STLESS. 3, . {from * Untaithful ; unconſtant; TU'BULAR. adj, [from tubus, Latin. ] Reſembling a pipe or | Secur'd from the purſuit of foes, t 
not to be truſtedd. A word elegant, but ont of uſe, trunk; conſiſting of a pipe; long and hollow; fiftular. And wanting nothing but a ſong, Ti 
I I beheld chis fickle fle Hates, Hie hathazu or pipe-like ſnout raſembling that of the | And a well-tun'd theorbo hung 
| Of vain world's glory, fdirting to and fro. © Spenſer. | hippocampus, or horſe-tiſh. Gregs Muſzum. Upon a bough, to eafe the pain Hadlbras 
Tau'sr v. agi. ein ! | 4.» | Tu'muLE. 2. . [exbulus, Latin.) A ſmall pipe or fiſtular His tugg'« ears ſuffer d, with a ſtrain. g a 
1. Honeſt; faitbfgl; true; Ht to be uten. y. l [To Tus. 4. ao +. YES * 
This daſtard, at the battle of Foictiers, As the ludus Helmontii, and the other nedules bave in . To pull; u draw. The 
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meaner fort will luſtily at one our. Sandys, Nic, ich en ſpriur edu! ene 4 eee n & 
r thoughts tothe galleys, there thoſe 3 NA _ —— * N 3 — 8 Wr N r e . 
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| 5 h -dancers. 5 F | nolles 
captives are chained to the oars 7 g At. Boyle. Never by tumbler through the hoops was ſhown, 4. Full of tumults, | | ; 
There is ſuch fugging and pu lin t oo way and that way. Such {Kill in patling all, and touching none. Pope. | Tue winds began to ſpeak louder, and as in a tumiltucus 
ore's Ant 3 Atheiſm. | To MBREL. u. /. | tomoereau, French.] A dungcart. 9 kingdom, to think themiclves ntteſt inftruments of com- 
Thus us Wy ig have, Ap Bar 23 ar, | a PN aaa ons e get tumbrel and man, | og EPR Sidney, b. li. 
ntent to wor K 1 1 nd compatls that iallow as ſoon as ye can. 7. Huſb. | TUMU'LTUOUSLY. adv. { from Tum .. : of the 
52 would not work at all, it N conſtrain'd * Fa THY _ * in a N pink kr V. Hul multitude; with acta and 8 n 
| i . : FETs | 4 he filth and ordure, and inclos'd with dung; It was done by edict, not tumultuouſly ; as 
We have been tugging a great while er the itream, | - That cart arreſt, and raile a common cry, Gy | 7 | ut into the tet Ya band. * Base le V. | 
and have almoſt any 26 was; IE za pw or wy: more For ſacred hunger of my gold I die. Dryden. TUN . J. [(vunne, Sax. toxne, Dutch; tonne, tornear, Fr.] 
will do the work; but it in ot that we NACKEN Our arms, | What thall I do with thiSbealtly rumbril? go lie down | x. A large ck. | | 
r oar's, we ſhall be hurried back to the place from | and ſleep, vou fot 2 | | 
and drop ou , Ps Y WE TD Congreve. As when a ſpark 
whence we ſet out. Addiſon on the State of the War, To convince the preſent little race how unequal all their Lights on a heap of powder, laid 
1. To labour; to contend; to ſtruggle. : | meaſures were to an antediluvian, in relpe$ of the inſets | Fit tor the tun, tome magazine to ſtore 
; | Cait your good counſels which now appear for men, he ſometimes rode in an open Againſt a rumour';| war, | Milton; 
Upon his paſſion; let myſelf and fortune 3 tumbril. * | Tatler, | 2. A pipe; the mealure of two hogſlieads. | 5 
que for the time to come. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, | TuukracriOR. 2. . (tumęfactio, Latin.] Swelling. 3. Any large quantity proverbially. 
His face 6 wee _ 1 raſpt Aa 1 125 and etteas of yu bbres, are pale- | I have ever tollow'd thee with hate, | 
' abroad diſplay d, as o Tr nels, a weak pulle action 1 5 awn . " bloo , | 
His hands « rare p Y Shakedeare's þ VI. 5. ii, , pulle, fumefadt ions in the whole body Drawn tant of blood out of thy country's breaſt, Shak, 


a 7 ; Arbuthnot. | 4. A drunkard. In burieſave. 
They long wreſtled and ſtrenuouſly tagg'd for their li. | To TUMEFY. wv. a. [tumefacto, Latin.) To ſwell; to make 2 Rar e 


5 5 | | Here's a tun of midnight-work to come 
herty with a no leſs magnanimous than conſtant per unacy. to (well. 8 Og trom a ly ni rolling home. Dryden. 
; 8 _ Howard. I applied three ſmall cauſticks triangular about the twe- | 5. The weight of two thouſand pounds. | 
Go now with ſome daring dru, iel joint. nan Surgery. &. A cubick ſpace in a ſhip, ſuppoſed to contain a tun. 
Bait thy diſeaſe, and while they tug, T3 A fleſhy excreſcence, exceeding hard an zumeficd, ſup- | 7. Dryden has uted it for a perunetrical mealure, I believe 
Thou to maintain the cruel {trife, 5 | Poled to demand extirpation. Sb, Surgery. | without precedent or propriety. _. = 
Spend the dear treaſure of thy lite. Craſba zv. Tu, adj. [trmidus, Latin.] | IA tun about was every pillar there; | Wok | 
Tus. 7 [from the verb.] Pull performed with the ut- | x. Pag 5 NE 1 15 poliin'd W's 1s ſhone not halt ſo clear. Dryden. q 
effort. | | 2, Frotuberant; railed above the level. 10 LUN. v. a. (from the J To I aſks : .. 
m Downward by the feet he drew 88 So high as heav'd the fumn⁰i hills, ſo low , 5 barrel. . tt eee e OK Ne +50 | "| 
The trembling daſtard: at the fug he falls, ; Down tunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, | If in the muſt, or wort, while it worketh, before it be DE in 
Vaſt ruins come along, reut from the ſmoking walls. DH. Capaciovs bed of waters, : Milton. | turned, the burrage ſtay a time, and be often changed with | 9 
Tv'6GER. 1. ſ. [from tug.] One that tugs or pulls hard. 3. Pompous; boaſtful; puffy; falſely ſublime, 1 frei, it will make a lovereign drink for melancholy, 95 
TurT1ON. 3. /. | tuitio from fucor, Latin.] Guardianſhip; I Though ſuch expreſſions may ſeem fumid and aſpiring, | | | pt Bacon. 
ſuperintendant care; care of a guardian or tutor. : 2 cannot I tcruple to uſe teeming 1 460b*20 in mentioni.g The ſame fermented juice degenerating into vinegar 
A folly for a man of wiſdom, to put himſelf under the felicities, which make the higheit hyperboles but ſeeming | yields an acid and corroding ſpirit. The tame juice tune 
tuition of a beaſt. Sidney, b. ii. ones. „ Boyle. | up, arms itſelf with tartar, Boyles Works, 
They forcibly endeavour to caſt the churches, under my | TUMOUR. x. /. [tumor, Latin.] „ | FUNABLE. adj. [rom tune.] Harmonious; mutical. 
care and fuition, into the moulds they have faihioned to their | x, A morbid twelling. 0 ; e e A cry more tunable 
deſigns. | 2 King Charles, | Tumour is a diſeaſe, in which the parts recede from their Was never hallo'd io, nor cheer'd with horn. Shakeſþ. 
It government depends upon religion, this ſhews the pelti- | natural ltate by an undue encreale oi their bigneſs. Wien. | Hard are the ways of truth, and rough to walk, 
lential delign of thoſe that attempt to disjoin the civil and | Having diflected this {welling vice, and ſeen what it is Smooth on the tongue diſcours'd, pleaſing to ch' car, 
eccleliaſtical intereits, ſetting the latter wholly out of the] that feeds the trmour, if the diteaſe be founded in pride, the And tunable as {yivan pip: or ſong. Malton. 
tuition of the former. South's Sermons. | abating that is the molt natural remedy, Gow. of the Tongue. | All tunable ſounds, whereot human voice is one, are gude 
When {o much true life is put into them, trecly talk with | 2, Affected pomp; falſe magnificence ; puffy grandeur; by a regular vibration of the ſonorous body, and undulation 
them about what molt delights them, that they may per-] ſwelling mien; unſubltantial greatnefs. of the air, proportionable to the acuteneſs or gravity of the 
ceive that thoſe under whole fuition they are, are not ene- His itile was rich of phrate, but ſeldom in bold meta-] tone. | © Helder, 
mies to their ſatisfaction. | FE Locke. | phors; and ſo far from the fumcur, that it rather wants a Several lines in Virgil are not altogether tunable to a mo- 
TULIP. 2. /. {tulipe, French; tulipa, Latin.] A flower. | Pale elevation. | Molten. dern ear. N Sarib's Prejace to Ovid. © 
It hath alilly lower, compoſed of ſix lcaves, thaped tome- | It is not the power of tumour and bold looks upon the | TU'NABLENESS. 2. f. [from tunable,] Harmony; melodi- 
what like a pitcher; the pointal riſing in the middle of the paſlions of the multitude. | ____ £Ejftrange. | oufnels. 9 55 14 8 ) Na 5 
flower is ſurrounded with ſtamina, and afterwards becomes | Tu'MOROUS. adj. {from fumour.] | | TU'NABLY. adv. [from funable. ] Harmoniouſly ; melodi- 
an oblong fruit, which opens into three parts, and is divided | 1, Swelling; protuberant. . FV e EI bs Feet, 
into three cells, full of plain ſeeds, relting upon one ano- Whoever ſaw any cypreſs or pine, ſmall below and above, | TUNE. . /. ¶ toon, Dutch; ton, Swediſh; tuono, Ital. tone, 
ther in a double row. To theſe may be added a coated | and {umorous in the middle, unlets ſome diſeaſed plant. Fr. tou, Lat.] n 
root, with fibres on the lower part. The properties of a4 a ö . Wotton. | 1. Tune is a diverſity of notes put together.. Locke, 
good tulip, according to-the characteritticks of the belt flo- | 2, Faſtuous; vainly pompous ; falſely magnificent. : Came he to ſing a raven's note, : 
Tits of the prelent age, are, t. It ſhould have a tall item. r bhp According to their ſubject, thete ſtiles vary; for that Whole diſmal unc bereft ny vital pow'rs. | Shale. 
The flower ſhould conkiſt of fix leaves, three within, and] which is high and lofty, declaring excellent matter, be- | Tunes and airs have in themſelves ſome alfinity with the [| 
three without, the former being larger than the latter. 3. comes vatt and tumorous, {peaking of petty and inferior affections z as merry tunes, doleful tunes, ſolemn tunes, tunes = M 
Their bottom ſhould be proportioned to their top; their] things. uk Ben. Johnſin. | inclining mens minds to pity, warlike lunes; lo that tunes j 
upper part ſhould be rounded off, and not terminate ina His limbs were rather ſturdy than dainty, tublme and } have a prediſpoſition to the motion of the ſpirits. Bacon. 1 
pont. 4. The leaves when opened ſhould neither turn in- almoſt tumorous in his looks and geſtures. Wotton. Keep vatteddy nature to her law, 5 | J. 
ward nor bend outward, but rather ſtand ere&; the flower | T9 Tune, among gardeners; to tence trees about with earth. And the low world in meaſur'd motion draw J. 
ſhould be of a middling ſize, neither over large nor too ſmall. | To TU'MULATE. S. 2. {tumulo, Latin.] To iwell, This] Atter the heav'nly tune, which none gan hear an 
3. The ſtripes ſhould be ſmall and regular, ariſing quite] ſeems to be the ſenſe here, but I ſuſpett the word to be | Of human mould with grols unpu:ged ear. Milton, by 
from the bottom of the flower. The chives ſhould not be | Wrong. 88 : 3 J hat iweet ſong you tung one ftarry night, | | { 
yellow, but of brown colour. They are generally divided]  Urinous ſpirits, or volatile alkalies, are ſuch enemies to] The tune I till rerain, but not the words. Dryden. if 
into three claſſes, viz. præcoces, or early flowers; medias, | acid, that as ſoon as they are put together, they /wmulate | Tbe Giipoiition in the fiddle to play tunes. Arb. & Pope, (f 
or middling flowers ; and ſerotines, or late flowers. The] and grow hot, and continue to hght till they have diſarmed | 2. Sound; note. ; 88 % $58 4b 
early blowing tulips are not near fo fair, nor riſe half ſo high, | or mortifiedeach otber. N ; ofle. | | Such a noiſe aroſe _ 2 1 
35 the late ones, but are chiefly valued for appearing focarly | TU'MULOSE. adj. [ tummnloſus, Lat.] Full of hills. Baz/ey. As the ſhrouds make at fea in a Riff tempeſt,, [| 
in the ſpring. Their roots ſhould be taken up and ſpread | 'UMULo'SITY. 2. J. [tumulus, Lat.] Hillinels. Bailey. As loud, and to as many tunes. _ Shakeſpeare. _ | 


upon mats in a ſhady place to dry; after which they ſhould | TUMULT. #. J. (tumulte, Fr. tumultus, Latin.) 
be cleared from their filth, and put up in a dry place vntil | 1. A promiſcuous commotion in a multitude, | 
the ſeaſon for planting. | | 


4. Harmony order; concert ot parts. 5 
| | A continual parliament I thought would but keep the 
Millar. A tumult is improved into a rebellion, and a | 35 wn commonweal in tune, by preterving laws in their due execu- 
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The tulip opens with the riſing, and ſhuts with the ſettin _ overturned by it. | nk Eftrange. | tion and vigour, 5 Shea 7 K. Charles. , | 
5 52 Halezbell] With ee they oppoſe, 4. State of giving the due ſounds, as the fiddle is in tune, or = 
Why tulips of one colour produce ſome of another, and | Till in loud tumult all the Greeks arole, _ Pepe. out of tune. _ e 3 ; = 
running through all, ſtill eſcape a blue. Brown's Vulg. Err. | 2. A maltitude put into wild commotion, EE 5. Proper tate for uſe or application; right diſpoſition fit [1 
; ULIPTREE, A tree. 7 phage Iz. A tir; an irregular violence; a wild commotion. | | temper; proper humour. : ET . | = 
eure. To TUMBLE. wv. 1. [tomber, French; tommelen, Dutch; What ſtir is this? what tumults in the heav'ns?. | A child will learn three times ag much when he is in tune, | | 
| tembolare, Italian, Pg | SITS Whence cometh this alarum and this noiſe? Shakeſpeare. | as he will with double the time and pains, when he goes auk- 1 
1 To fall; to come taddenly to the ground, Tumult and confuſion all embroil'd. Milton, | wardly, or is dragged unwillingly to it. +. eee, = 
1% Lift | Though the treaſure | | This piece of poetry, what can be nobler than the idea it | 6, State of any thing with reſpect to order. | | = 
Of vature's germins tumble all together, I gives us of the Supreme Being thus raibng a tumult among Diltrelled Lear, in his better tune, remembers what we 1 
nſwer me. Shakeſpeare. | the elements, and recovering them out of their confuſion, | are come about. | Shakeſpeare, [| 
47. Li 2. Jo fall in great quantities tumultuouſſy. | thus troubling and becalming nature. Addiſon's Spectator. | To TUNER. v. a. [from the noun.J _ py |: 
When nabe come by the courſe of inheritance and teſta- | TUMU'LT UARILY. adv. [from tumultuary.) In a tumultua- 1. BE 2 into ſuch a ſtate, as that the proper ſounds may be } 
| ments, they, come tumbling upon a man. Bacon. ry manner. 3 | produced. 2 5 bf, N 
, b. ir. To . or walk, + 95 ee tumble, | 1010 n. ſ. [ from tumultuary.] Turbulence; | — Their olden harps they took, 2 BY 
Il words As matter and as motion jumble. 8 8 Prior. | inclination or diſpolition to tumults or commotions -.. Harps ever tun d, that glitter d by their fide, Milion. 
: vilyphus lifts his ſtone up the hilt; which carried to _ 0 eee the people, or by e ä * 3 5 4 _— _— * 5 . i 
op, it unmedi; ble be Addiſon g Sbpect.] preſbyters, gave occaſion to invent new models. K. les. e angels, to that ound; and thou, A = 
1 roll n ee e Thu LIVARY: adj. e 1 r. from tum]; . To fin Ps op y owing joy. Dryden, [ 
1 ſa at the bottom of o 2 gentleman bound with | 1, Ditorderly ; promiſcuous; confuſed. 2. To fing harmonioully.. 6 9, | | 
uſters. many garters ee. . well he might tumble and] Perkin Baade that people under command uſed to Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 1 ö 
toſs, aka, | 2 Sidney, b. ii. | conſult, and after e n — de contrari- n „ warkiing; mo 1 8 Milton. | 
Glo'ſter # + falline Aruck me I wiſe; and obſerving their orderly, and not umultuary arm- | ouze up, ye $3 tune your lo Pæans; = 
Mitch, Into the n * io ing. Shakeſpeare. | ing, doubted the worl, Bacon Hen VII. Your king returns, the Argians are o'ercome. Dryden. By 
& To play tricks by various librations of the body. _ My followers were at that time no way proportionable to Leave ſuch to zune their own dull rhymes, and know * | j 
2 Aeb our lene, and teach the men t'obey; hazard a tumultuary conflict. K. Charles. | What's roundly ſmooth, and languiſhingly flow, Pope. 1 
| They'll leave their tumbling, if you lead the way. Rowe. | Is it likely, that the divided atoms ſhould keep the ſame | To 'T UNE. wv. u. | 3 mt 
Millor. 7 TV MEL E. v. 4. 5 | ranks in ſuch a variety of tumultuary agitations in that li- x. To form one ſound to another, | ; i! 
i, Jo turn over; to throw about by way of examination. quid medium. Si Glanu. Sc. The winds — d, no leaf ſo ſmall 1 
m, it came to the ears of Maximilian, and tumbling it 2. Reſtleſs; put into irregular commotion. - _. * At all was ſeen to ſtir; 3 
Pope. Fr and over in his thoughts, that he ſhould at one blow be Men who live without religion, live always in A Fumultu- Whilſt tuning to the waters fall, £ 3 | 
word of defeated of the marriage of ni daughter and his own, he] ary and reſtleſs ſtate. | Atterbury's Sermons, The ſmall birds ſang to her. Drayt. Q. of Cynthia. i 
lüb all patience. Bacon's Henry VII. | To TUMU'LTUATE. v. a. {tumwtuer, Latin. To make aa All ſounds on fret or ſtop 3 | 
man by tumbling his thoughts, and forming them into] tumult. | | | d Tamer d * b e pare. q b. ith voice, Milton, 
Summe. | expreſſions, ives them a new fermentation, which works | TUMULTUA'TION. 7. /- [from tumultuate.)] Irregu ar and | 2. To utter with the voice 1770. ate harmony. 8 
| erer 8 1 11 F qa — h 8 is air receives many ſtrokes I CRIED Le AG) Vos waar hee N 5 
exer · 1 * 0 in the ſound the contiguous a aro Hat. 1 pleala ” » 2 
0 To n nde: 2 ie of the —.— ſeems probable by the ſud- With chant of /unefil birds reſounding love. Milton. 
urſelres; 2. To throw by chance or violence den and eager fumultuation of its parts. Boyle's Works. | Earth ſmiles with flow'rs renewing, laughs the ky, 5 
| The mind often ſets itſelf on work in ſearch of ſome hid- | TUMULTUOUS. adj. [from tumult; tummultueuz, Fr.J - | And birds tolaysof lovetheir usted notes apply. 9d. 
wag 8 1 $3 though ſometimes they are rouzed and umbled 1. Put into violent commotion; irregularly and contuledly } . pr or a ys ng lov'reign's pratle, _ 
& alen mn Laier Verte. erh, ſtrong rebuff of ſome tumultuous cloud Tos all thy tuneful ſons adorn f TR 
3. Tothrow 7 mg 2 Hurry'd him aloft. : Milton. Their laſting works with William's name. ue Prior. 
Bal N ieee | His dire attempt; which nigh the birth | Poets themſelves mult fall, like thoſe they ſung, 
þ 05 dl * — 29 8 ys — 955 Now rowling, boils in his tumultuous breaſt, | Veaf the prais'd ear, and mute the tungſul tongue. Pope. 
, Milton | _ top of honour to diſgracc's 192 tos Shakeſpeare. And like a Kili engine back One ns Paradiſe Loft Tv . ns xg heya ann. wn er reg unmuſical. 
ing Lycur ; | en Ia bon himleit. ; t aradiſe Loft. | | | e, | 
Noc. His D x Dryden. | woke vital blood, that had forſook my heart, | * 05 I v N my foes deſpight. Spenſer, 
Eg, e th is hold hi Fat, or l hen | Returns again i Such cumulus ge, | Wg dh ge t e 
rer fr : uite 0 Ecol . 0 5 3 1 . 8 
2 Tur, = — hy verb T A fall. Len, a Viollaily carried on by diſorderly multitudes, - Tu'N ER. u. . [from tune.) One who tunes. 5 


A cou fello | ree : Many civil broils, and tumulluous rebellions, they fairly The pox of fuch antick, liſping, affected phantaſies, theſe 
Why, * 7 606 9.0 por — -_ ofa eee ig by reaton of the continual preſence of their kung UN tuners of enen. Shakeſpeare, 
Tun and never hurt yourſelt with a falls L'Eftrange. | whoſe only perſon oftentimes contains the unruly peop 1. 10 pare gems , . wy: Fr. tunica, Lat.] 5 

unt kR. 3. / [from tumble.] One who ſhews poltures | from a thauiznd evil occaſions. Spenſer”s State Irelumd. 1. FRM. we page reis. : LN ASI 

＋ } Vatious contortions of bady or feats of activity. 3. Turbulent ; violent. 5 e tunicks of the Romans, which anſwer to our waiſt- 
1 


Or - TT. ultuous ſtri coa te without ornaments, and with very ſhort ſleeves 
t ſtran agility and {s d mmon tumblers Nought reſts for me in this tum fe, its, were wit N , ery . 
* ud dancers =: ron attain by 3 exerciſe? | But to make open unn n 1 7 > — 5 95 iu r Wale. ar butbnot — Coins, 
| Wilkinss Mathematical Magict. | Furiouſly running in de n ee wo ; N e ee | Lohocks | 


- 


TUR 


Lohocks 2 abate and demulce the hoarſeneſs of a 


by mollifying the ruggedneſs of the intern tunick of | 
the Sd ih ot Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Their fruit is locked up all winter in their gems, and well 
fenced with neat and cloſe tunicks, Derham's Phyfico-Theol. 
The droply of the tunica vaginalzs is owing to a preter- 
natural diſcharge of that water continually ſeparating on the 
internal ſurface of the tunicł. pts Sharp. 
TvVv'NICLE. #. /. {from tunick.] Cover; integument. ; 
The humours and twnicles are purely tranſparent, to let in 
the light and colour unloiled, Ray. 
One ſingle grain of wheat, barley, or rye, ſhall contain 
four or five diſtinct plants under one common tunicle; a very 
convincing argument of the providence of God. Bentley. 

TVu'XNAGE. A. J. (from tun.] | | 

1. Content of a vellel meaſured by the tun. 

The conſideration of the riches of the ancients leads to 
that of their trade, and to enquire into the bulk and tunnage 
of their ſhipping. | Arbuthnot. 

2. Tax laid on a tun; as to levy funnage and poundage. 

TUNNEL. 2. J. : 

. The ſhatt 4 a chimney; the pallage for the ſmoke. 

| It was a vault ybuilt for great diſpence, 

With many ranges rear'd along the wall, 

And one great chimney, whoſe long tunnel thence 
The ſmoak forth threw. Fairy 


in the tunnel, and oftentimes reverſe. © Wotton's Arch. 
2. A funnel; a pipe by which liquor is poured into veſtels. - 

| For the help of the hearing, make an inſtrument like a 

tunnel, the narrow part of the bigneſs of the hole of the ear, 

and the broader end much larger : 

3. A net wide at the mouth, and ending in a point, and lo re- 

| {embling a funnel or tunnel. | e 
Jo TU'NNEL. w. a. R the noun.] 

1. To form like à tunnel. 1 | | 

: "The Phalænæ tribe inhabit the ?unelled, convolved leaves. 

| 5 Derbai's Phyſico-Theology. 

2. To catch in a net. 


3. This word is uſed by Derham for to make net work; to re- 


ticul ...e. 


Some birds not only weave the fibrous parts of vegetables, | 
and curiouſly tuxnel them into neſts, but eee ende 
erDpam. | 


them on the twigs of trees. | | 
Tony. n. . tonnen, Ital. thynnus, Lat.] A ſea-fiſn. 
Some fiſn are boiled and preterved treſh in vinegar, as tonny 
and turbot. . _ __ Carew. 
Tur. ./ {know not of what original. A ram. This word 


is yet uſed in Staffordſhire, and in other provinces, 

79 Tue. wv. n. To butt like a ram. GE 
TU'RBAN. 
'TUR'BANT. p 


TungAx D the Turks on their heads, 


Gates of monarchs. | 
Arch'd are ſo high, that giants may jet through, 
And keep their unpious turbands on, without 


Good morrow to the ſun. SE Shakeſpeare. | 
His hat was in the form of a turban, not ſo huge as the 


Turkiſh turbangs. i SEA Bacon. 
From utmoſt Indian ifle, Taprobane, © _ 
Dux faces with white filken turbants wreath'd. Milton. 
L {ee the Turk nodding with his turbart. 
Some for the pride of Turkiſh courts deſign'd, 
For folded turbants finelt Holland bear. Dryden. 
TU'RBANED. adj. [trom turban.) Wearing a turban, 
| 4 A furband Turk g 1 
That beat a Venetian, and traduc'd the ſtate, 


I took by the thoat. 1 Shake earg. 
5 nn . {turbaria, low Lat. from turf) THe right 
of digging turf, BY Skinner. | 


' TURBID. adj. [turbidus Latin.] Thick ; muddy; notclear. 
5 Though 5 make the liquid turbid, yet they refine the 


iri | Bacon. 
irits. 493 Bs 5 on. 
P The brazen inſtruments of death diſcharge 
_ Horrible flames, and turbid ſtreaming clouds 58 
Ot ſmoke ſulphureous, intermix'd with theſe 1 
Large globous irons fly. Phillips. 


The ordinary ſprings, which were before clear, freſh, and 
limpid, become thick and turbid, as long as the earthquake 
laſts. | Wondward's Natural Hiſtory. 

TVURBIDNESS. z. , [from turbid. } Muddineſs; thicknels. 
TU'RBINATED. adj. ae ir | 
1. 'Twitted; tpiral. Es 85 b 
8 Fo an rf here produce a ſpiral and turbinated mo- 
tion of the whole moved body without an external yr ern 

| REN, 2 | 8 Bentley. 

2. Among botaniſts plants are called turbinated, as ſome parts 
of them reiemble, or are of a conical figure. Diet. 
'TURBINA'TION. 7. /. {from turbinated.) The art of ſpin- 

ing like a top. | | 9925 | 

TENTH. n. p; [rurpethus, Latin. } Yellow precipitate, | 
Is ſent him twelve grains of turbith mineral, and purged it 
off with a bitter draught. I repeated the turhith once in three 
days; and the ulcers ſhell'd ſoon off. Viſeman' Surgery. 


_ Tv'RBOT. 2. ,. [turbot, French and Dutch. ] A delicate fith. | 


Some fiſh are preſerved freſn in vinegar, as turbot. Careav. 


turbot. Peacham. 

; Nor oyſters of the r lake . 
My ſober appetite would with, | 

| No; turbot. | | Dryden. 


TURBULENCY.. 
1. Tumult; confuſion, | | 
I have 3 1 _ C = 
Of bloody turbulence ; and this whole night 
Hath e been but forms of ſlaughter. Shakeſpeare. 
Oft- times noxious where they light 1 


Qn wan, beaſt, plant, waſteful and turbulent, 
Like turbulencirs in the affairs of men, 
Over whoſe heads they roar, and ſeem to point; 
They oft forelignify and threaten ill. 

I come to calm thy furbulence of mind, 
If reaſon will reſume her ſov'reign ſway. 
2. Tumultuouſneſs; liableneſs to confuſion. 
You think this turbulence of blood, 
From ſtagnating preſerves the flood, 
Which thus fermenting by degrees, 
Exalts the ſpirits, ſinks the lees. 
'Tv'RBULENT. adj. [ turbulentus, Lat.] 
T, Railing ag] 


 Tv/RBULENCE. tn. ? (turbulence, Fr, turbulentia, Lat.] 


Dryden. 


Swift. 


iextionyz producing commotion. = 
From the clear milky juice allaying 
Thirſt, and refreſh'd; nor envy d them the grape, 
Whole heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes. 


£0 Milton. 
2. Expoſed to commotion; liable to agitation. 
Calm region once, | 
And full of peace; now tolt, and turbulent? Milton. 


. Tumultuous; violent. | ; 
ö bo What wondrods ſort of death has heav'n deſign'd 
For fo wntam'd, ſo turbulent a mind? Dryden. 
Nor need we tell what anxious cares attend | 
The turbulent mirth of wine, nor all the kinds 
Of maladies that tead to death's grim cave; 
. = 1 
1 


Men of ambitious and turbulent ſpirits, that were diſſa- 


7 ry Queen. | 
The water being rarified, and by rarification reſolved into 
wind, will force up the ſmoke, which otherwiſe might linger 


Bacon. 


* J. [A Turkiſh word.] The cover worn by 


Hoxvel. | 


| TU'RKSCAP. 7. / 


Of fiſhes you ſhall find in arms the whale, the ſalmon, the | 


Milton. 


18 


Usfied with privacy, were allowed to engage in matters of 


ſtate. | 
TurBU'LENTLY, 
violently. 
TVv'sC15M. 2. /. [turciſmus, low Latin. ] The religion of the 
urks. | | | 
Methinks I am at Mecca, and hear a piece of turciſin 
preached to me by one of Mahomet's prieſts. Dr. Maize. 
He is condemned immediately, as preterring Tre wo 
Chriſtianity. Atteroury. 
Tu'xcols. u. /. [turcors, Dutch.] A precious ſtone. 
TukD. 2. / (rund, Saxon. ] Excrement. | | 


Bentley. 
adv. [from turbulent.) Tumultuonlly ; 


clod covered with graſs; a part of the ſurface of the ground. 
Where was this lane? 
Cloſe by the battle, ditch'd, and wall'd with turf, 
iran, oli 
» Turf and peats are cheap fuels, and laſt long. "Bacon. 
Could that divide you from near uihering guides ? 
They left me weary on a gratly turf, Milton. 
Then living turfs upon his body lay. Dryden. 
Each place lome monument of thee ſhould bear; 
1 with green zurfs would grateful altars raiſe, Dryden. 
Their bucklers ring around, 
Their trampling turns the 1, and ſhakes the folid ground. 
| | Dryden's An. 
The ambaſſador every morning religiouſly faluted a f 
of earth dug out of his own native ſoil, to remind him that 


To TURF. wv. a. [trom the noun. ] To cover with turfs. 
The face of the bank next the ſea is fue. Mortimer, 
e ee 1. . from turf.) The ſtate of abounding with 
turfs.. Ns on 1 
TU'RFY. adj. [from turf.) Full of turfs. CL E's 
To > was adj. [turgens, Lat.] Swelling ; protuberant; tu- 
mid. | 5 | 


purge them, but allo to ſtrengthen the infeſted parts. 
Ihe cluſters clear, : 
White o'er the turgent film the living dew. 
 TurGE'SCENCE, 110 [ turgeſcens, Lat.] The act of 1wel- 
TuRGE'SCENCY.{ ling; the itate of being ſwollen. 
'The inttant turgeſcence is not to be taken off, but by me- 
dicines of higher natures, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Tub. adj. [tureidus, Latin.) 
1. Swelling; bloated; filling more room than before. 
A bladder, moderately fill'd with air, and ſtrongly tied, 
held near the fire grew !urgid and hard; and brought nearer, 
ſuddenly broke with a vehement noiſe. Hoyle. 
Ihe lpirits embroil'd with the malignity, and drowned in 


by phlebotomy relieved, | 
. Ditburthen thou thy ſapleſs wood 

Of its rich progeny; the ſurgid fruit | 
Abounds with mellow liquor. fo 
Thoſe channels turgid with th' obſtructed tide © 
Stretch their ſmall holes and make their meſhes wide. 


2, Pompous; tumid; faſtuous ; vainly magnificent. 


thinking; whatſoever they judge of is with a tin&ture of this 

© ES 8 ©. Watts's Logick. 

TuRGIDITY. u. / [from turgid.] State of being ſwollen. 
The tore-runners of an apoplexy are dulneſs, flownels of 


eyes. | | Arbuthnot on Diet. 

TURKEY. u. ſ. [gallina turcica, Latin.] A large domeſtick 
fowl brought from Turkey. 5 | | 

| Here he comes ſwelling like a turey-cock. 

_ So ſpeeds the wily fox, | 

Who lately filch'd the ?urkey's callow care. 


covered to be a bone impregnated with cupreous particles. 
Thoſe bony bodies found among copper-ores are tingeg; 
with green or blue: the turcois ſtone, as it is commonly ſtil 
by lapidaries, is part of a bone ſo tinged. 
＋ An herb. 1 Ainſworth. 
T'URM. z./. [turme, Lat.] A troop. Not in ule. 


| TU'RMERICK. 2. . [turmerica, Lat.] An Indian root which 
makes a yellow die, | CY | | 
TURMOIL. #. / [derived by Skinner from tremouille, Fr. 
a mil-hopper, more probably derived trom oil, to labour. ] 
Trouble; diſturbance; harraſſing uneuſineis; tumultuous 
' moleſtation. Little in uſe. | e 
He ſeeks, with torment and turmoil, 


To TU'RMOIL. w. a. from the noun. 


1. To harraſs with commotion. Out of uſe. | 
That is not fault of will in thoſe godly fathers, but the |. 


troublons occaſions wherewith that wretched realm hath con- 
tinually been turmoiled. . Spenſer. 
It is her fatal misfortune above all other countries, ts be 


miſerably toſſed and tur moiled with theſe ſtorms of affliction. 


| Spenſer. 
Haughty Juno, who with endleſs broil, | | 
Did earth, and heav'n, and en ee we! turmoil, 
At length aton'd, her friendly pow'r ſhall join. Dryden. 
2. To weary; to keep in unquietneſs. ES. 
Having newly left thoſe grammatic ſhallows, where they 
ſtuck unreaſonably to learn a few words, on the ſudden are 
tranſported to be toſt and turmoil'd with their unballaſted 
wits in fathomleſs and unquiet deeps of controverſy. 
Milton. 
To Luxx. v. a. [ xunnan, Sax. tourner, Fr. from forno, Lat.] 


round; to revolve. 


have cleft his club to make the fire too. Shakeſpeare. 

He turn'd me about with his finger and thumb, as one 

would ſet up a top. | Shakejþeare. 

Here's a Laing, indeed : if a man were porter of hell- 

gate he ſhould have old turning the key. Shakeſpeare. 

They in numbers that compute 

Days, months and years, towards his all-chearing lamp 
Turn ſwift their various motions, or are urn d 

By his magnetic beam. 

2. =o put the upperſide downwards; to ſhitt with regard to the 

des | | 


| When the hen has laid her ſo that ſhe can cover them, 


what care does ſhe take in turning them frequently, that all 
parts may partake of the vital warmth ? 


Addifon, 


3. To change with reſpect to poſition. 


He bid his angels turn aſcanſe the pole. Milne, 
4. To change the ſtate of the ballance, 1 Mit 


TURF. u. /. ( xyny, Saxon; torf, Dutch; tor, Swediſh.] A 


all the day he was to think of his country. Ad. liſon. 
His flock daily crops . 

Their verdant dinner from the moſſy turf, 
Suthcient, . | Phillips. | 
Let ſhall thy grave with riſing flow'rs be drett, 

And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaſt. Pope. 


9. To transform; to metamorphoſe; to tranſmate. Pope, 
Where humours are turgent, it is neceſſary not only to . 
Government of the Tongue. 


Thomſon. | 


the blood furgid and tumified by the febril fermentation, are | 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 


Phillips. 
| 12. To make a reverſe of fortune. 
Blackmore. 


Some have a violent and #urgi4 manner of talking and 


ſpeech, vertigos, weakneſs, waterynels, and 2 of the 


WES Shakeſp. | 
The turkey-cock hath twelling gills, the hen leſs. Bacon. 


Gay. 
Tu'KKOIS. 2. /. [turguoiſe, French, from turkey.] A blue 
ſtone numbered among the meaner precious ſtones, now diſ- 


Waordward. 


_ Legions and cohorts, 7urms of horſe and wings. Milton. 


To force me live and will not let me die. Spenſer. 
There I'll reſt, as after much turmoil 128 
A blefled foul doth in elyſium. Shakeſpeare. 
Blinded greatneſs ever in turmoil, | | 
Still ſeeking happy life, makes lite a toil. Daniel. 
_ Happy when 1, from this turmoil ſet tree, 
That peaceful and divine afſembly ſee. Denham. | 


1. To put into a circular or vertiginous motion; to move | 


She would have made Hercules turn the ſpit; yea and | 


Milton Paradiſe Loft. | 


TURN N / 


Tp tk | ION 8 "3h 
bl en to advance, or or turn the ee 
Olf battle. . a the Naß 


You weigh equally, a feather will turn 25 
It 1 ri mal Troy the leſs Nei ſale, Halen. 
A ſingle ſoul's too light to turn the icalc. 
5. To bring the mtide out. 
He called me fot ; 
And told mel had turn'd the wro 
| 5 5 P , = he vaſt abyſs 
p from the bottom furn d by furious win 1 
6. To change as to the poſture of the body, or arg 


Dr, 


ng ſide out; 


Hate. 


look. 
is gentle dumb expreſſion turn d at 
The a. of Eve to 2 is play. | ingth | 
The rage of thirſt and hunger now ſupprelt May 
he monarch {urns him to his royal guelt. Plato 
7. To form on a lathe by moving round, [ torng Lan 
As the placing one foot of a pair of compalles on 5 | 
and moving abour the other foot, deſcribes à erke u 
moving point; ſo any ſubſtance, pitched teddy on two TER 
as on an axis, and moved about, allo deſcribes a PAY amy 
centric to the axis: and an edge-tool ſet teddy to dhe. 
of the outſide of the ſubſtance, will in a circumyolar 4p; 
that ſubltance, cut off all the parts that lie farther ofthe; 2 
and make the outhdealſo concentric to the axis, This: a” 
whole ſum ot turning. Moxon's Mechanical E OR 
The whole lathe is made ttrong, becauſe the wn 
_ turns being metal, is heavier than wood, and with tore ah 
coming about, would, if the lathe were light wy : 
tremble, and to ſpoil the work. Moxon's Meck Er 
8. To form; to ſhape, e 
= whole perſon 1s fively turned, and ſpeaks him tin 
0 qua ty. Y F; ; Fat! 50 
What nervous arms he boaſts, how firm Ty 45 85 
His limbs how furn'd, how broad his ſhoulders fpread! 


Ta My throat ot war be turn'd 
_ To thevirgin's voice that babies lulls aflee; „ | 
| 1 1 Ws rn of his e 
Hath tarn'd his balls to gunſtones, Shake . v 
Turn the counſel of Ahithophel into W — oh 
_ Impatience turns an ague into a fever, a fever to theplaguc, 
fear into deſpair, anger into rage, loſs into madneſs, and for 
row to amazement, aylzr*s Rule of Living Hi; 
O goodnels! that ſhall evil en to good, J. 
Ol looty coal th' empirick alchemi 1 
Can urn, or holds it poſſible to rr 
Metals ot droffiett ore to perfect gold, 
10. To make of another colour. | 
Ide cholerof'a hog turned ſyrup of violets green. I er. 
11. Lo change; to alter. 1 LE 5 
Diiſdain not me although I be not fair: 
Doth beauty keep which never ſun can burn, 
Nor ſtorms do tur. 6 „Aug. 
dome dear friend dead; elſe nothing in the world ; 
Could turn lo much the conttiturion 
Ot any conſtant man. Sbateſp. Merchant ei ent. 


ry . Fortune confounds the wiſe, 
And when they leaſt expect it, turns the dice. Did. 
11. To trantlate f | FEW 
„ The bard whom pilfer'd paſtorals renown; © - 
Who turns a Perſian tale for half a crown, ; 
| Juſt writes to make his barrennels appear. Pipe, 
14. To change to another opinion, or party, worſe or better; 
to convert; to pervert. to 5 
15. Lo change with regard to inclination or temper. 
Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon me. PZ, xxr, 
16, To alter from one effect or purpoſe to another. 
That unreadineſs which they find in us, they turn it 0 
the ſoothing up themſelves in that accurſed fancy. Hacker. 
When a ſtorm of fad miſchance beats upon our ſpirits, turn 
it into advantage, to ſerve religion or prudence. Tajlr. 
_ God wilt make theſe evils the occaſion of a greater good, 
by turning them to advantage in this world, or increale of 
our happineſs in the next. | Tuba. 
17. To betake, | 5 5 
Sheep, and great cattle, it ſeems indifferent which of thele 
two were molt turned to Temple. 
18. To transfer. 1 5 
Theſe came to David to Hebron, to turn the kingdom of 
Saul to him. | 8 1 Chron, xn. 23. 
Turn ye not unto idols, nor make to yourlelves molten 
ods. e . Lev. xix. bo 
19. To fall upon, 1 Es 
The deſtruction of Demetrius, ſon to Philip II. of Mace- 
don, turned upon the father, who died of repentance. bacon. 
20. To make to nauſeate. 5 8 
| __ This beaſtly line quite turns my ſtomach, Pope. 
21. To make giddy, chives 
Eaſtern Mick in giddy circles run, 
And turn their hands to imitate the ſun. 
22. To intatuate; to make mad, 3 
My aking head can ſcarce ſupport the pain, 
This curſed love will ſurely turn my brain: ; 
Feel how it ſhoots. „ 
Alas ! the raves; her brain, I fear, is turn d. Rout. 


23. To direct to, or from any point. 


. e jun ” . 1 Milt, 

Was bid turn reins from th' equinoctial road. - 

A man, though he turns his eyes towards an 827 4 

he may chule whether he will curiouſly ſurvey it. my 
Unleſs he turns his thoughts that way, he will no 

have clear and diftin& ideas of the operations of bis - 1 

than he will have of a clock, who will not turn bis ej hacks 


They turn away their eyes from a beautiful roi. 


24. To direct to a certain purpoſe or propenſion. 
My thoughts are turn d on peace. | 
Already have our quarrels fill'd the world ins Cat 
With widows and with orphans. Ai 2 of bo. 
This turns the buſieſt ſpirits from the old notion 0. 
nour and liberty to the thoughts of traffick. 5 
His natural magnanimity turn d all his though 22 
ſomething more valuable than he had in view. db, ha 
pn his parts rather to books and con vera 1 
to politicks. 3 
He is itil] to ſpring from one of a poetical diſpoſition, 15 

whom he might inherit a ſoul turn d to poet, 
25. To double in. Xs | 
Thus a wile taylor is not pinching, Saul. 
mo e at ev ry ſeam an —_ ks 

26, To revolve; to agitate in the mind, view 
Turn theſe ideas ar in your mind, and take 3 Wait. 

ow 2 all . a r 5 plunt 5 
7. To drive from a perpendicular edge; to 9 to 
g ick wits are more _ to enter - ws J. 8 end 
pierce far; like ſharp tools whole edges de very Ale 
28. To drive by violence; to expe 


1. 
Rather turn this day out of the week; N 
This day of ſharue, 1 | mae 
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Tu'aNspck. ach. [turn and fick.} Vertiginous; giddy. 


Tu'RNSTILk. 


* 


TukxSsOL. 2. ſ. [ Heliotropiu n, a 


Tu'RNSPIT. z. / {turn and ſpit.] He that anciently turned 


TURTLE. 


2. It is uſed among ſailors and 
Ius. znterj. [Of this word 


. Tv'sKED. 


Tur. znterj. [This teems to be the ſame with tuſh.] A par- 


It a man fee another turn [wiftly long; or if be look 
upon wheels that turn, himſelf W. 38 Bacon. 
.] A plant. 

The flower coniits of one leak ped like a funnel, hav- 
ing its cenire wrmkled and folded, and its brim cut into 
ten ſegments alternately unequal: theſe flowers are collected 

into a long reflected ſpike, reſembling a ſcorpion's tail; 
each flower is ſuccerued by tour naked gibhoſe feeds. Millar, 


a ſpit, initead of which jacks are now generally uled, 
I give you joy of the report 355 
That he's to have a place at court; 
Ves, and a place he will grow rich in, 3 
A turnfpit in the royal kitchen. Swift's Miſcell. 
1. ſ. [turn and ſtile.] A turnpike. 
A furnſtile is more certain : 
Than, in events of war, dame Fortune. Hudibras. 
: Twirling tarnſtiles interrupt the way, 
The thwarting paffenger ſhall force them round, Gay. 
TU'RPENTINE. 2. / [turpentina, Ital. terebinthina, Latin. ] 
The gum exuded by the pine, the juniper, and ocher trees 
of that Kind. 5 | 
As the turpentine tree I ſtretched out my branches. 
| * Ecclſiaſticiis. 
Vertgreaſe grinded with furpentine, put into à pot, and 
as you uic it warm it. Peach am on Drawing. 
Tu'RQUOISE. 2. /. See TURKOIS, | | 
One ſhew'd me a ring, he had of your daughter for a 
monkey.— Out upon her! it was my turguozſe, I had it 
when 1 was a bachelor. Shakeſþ. Merchant of Venice. 


Tu'RPITUDE. 7. /. {turpitude, Fr. turpitudo, from turpts, | 


Latin.] Eſſential deformity ot words, thoughts, or actions; 

inherent vileneſs; badnels. | F 
| How would'ſt thou have paid 
My better ſervice, when my turpitude 
Thou thus doſt crown with gold. 


ther; the preſervation of which is properly that rule by 
which every thing ought to act; and conlequently the vio- 


lation of it implics a furpitude or indecency. South's Serm. | 


TURRET, z. /. [turris, Latin.] A tmall eminence raiſed 
above the reit of the building; a little tower, 

Diſcourſe, I pr'ythee, on this turret's top. Shakeſp. 

All things well ordered, he withdrew with ſpeed __ 

Ip to a 7urret high, two ports between, es 

I nat ſo he might be near at every need, F 

And overlook the lands and furrows green. Fairfax. 
Make Windſor hills in lofty numbers riſe, i 

And litt her turrets nearer to the ſkies. Pope. 

TU'RRETED. adj. [from turret.] Formed like a tower; 

rifing like a tower, 2 


Take a turreted lamp of tin, in the form of a ſquare; the 


height of the z&rret being thrice as much as the length of | 
Bacon. 


the lower part, whereupon the lamp ſtandeth. 
232. /. (runrie, Saxon; tortorelle, French; 
Tu gTLEDO VE. I tortarella, Ialian; turtur, Latin.]“ 
1. A ſpecies of dove. _ | E 
When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws, 
And merry lacks are ploughmens clocks: 
When turtles tread. 


We'll teach him to know turtles from jays. SH. 
Take me an heifer and a turtle dove. Gen. xv. 9.1. 
_ _ Galen propos'd the blcod of turtles dropt warm trom | 
their wings. N „ 


uttons for a tortoiſe, 
logy.] An expreſſion of contempt. | 
Tub, ſay they, how ſhould God perceive it: is there 
knowledge m the Molt High ? Pſalm Ixxiii. 


Sir Thomas Moor found fault with his lady's continual 
chiding, ſaying, the conſideration of the time, for it was 


ſent, thould reitrain her. Tub, tuſh, my lord, ſaid ſhe, 
look, here is one ſtep to heaven-ward, ſhewing him a friar's 


girdle, I fear me, quoth Sir Thomas, this one ſtep will | 
not bring you vpa ep higher. 


| Tub, never tell me, I take it much unkindly 
That thou, Iago, who haſt had my purſe, 5 
As if the ſtrings were thine, ſhould know of this. 


Some creatures have over-long, or out-growing teeth, 
calleil fangs, or 2ufes; as boars and pikes. Bacon. 

Tus boar dspended upon his 7. L'Eſtrange. 
5 As two boars, 
Wich riſing briſtles, and with trothy jaws, | 
Their adverle breaſts with %s oblique they wound. 

8 5 ; | Dryden. 

3 A monſtrous boar | 
Whetting his tuts, and churning hideous foam. Snilb. 


Tu'sx T 140. Ltrom tuſt.] Furniſhed with tuſks. 


Into the naked woods he goes, 

And ſceks the uſky boar to tear. 

Of thoiz beaſts no one was horned and tufted too: the {u- 

perfluous blood not ſufficing to feed both, Grew. 

Tvu'sSUCK. u. ſ. [diminutive of tuxx.] A tuft of graſs or 
. twigs, 2 8 

The firſt is remarkable for the ſeveral !z/ucks or bunches 

of thorns, wherewith it is armed round. Grew. 


ticle noting contempt. 
Tut, tut grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


Tut, tut! here's a mannerly forbearance. 
TUTANAG. 7. /. | | 


Tutanare is the Chineſe name for ſpelter, which we er- 


roneoully apply to the metal of which canniſters are made, 
tnat are brought over with the tea from China. It being a 


coarle pewter made with the lead carried from England and 


tin got in the kingdom of Quintang. oodward. 
TU'TELAGE. u. /. [tutelle, tutelage, Fr. tutela, Latin.] 

Guardianthip; tate of being under guardian. 
It one in the poſſeſſion of lands die, and leave a minor to 


ſucceed to him, his tutelage belongeth to the king. Drumm. 


He accoupled the amballage with an article in the nature 
of a requeit, that the French king might, according unto 


his right of ans. goth. or tutelage, diſpoſe of the marriage of | 


the young Ducheis of Britany. Bacon. 
TU'TELAR. [ adj. I lutela, Lat.] Having the charge or guar- 
Tur LAR Y. I dianſhip of any perſon or thing; protecting; 
defenſive; guardian. 

According to the traditions of the magicians, the tutelary 
ſpirits will not remove at common appellations, but at the 
proper names of things whereunto they are protectors. 

, | Brown, 

* Temperance, that virtue without pride, and fortune with- 

aut envy; that gives indolence of body, with an equality of 
mind; the beſt guardian of youth and ſupport ot old age: 
the precept of reaſon, as well as religion, and phyſician of the 
ſoul as well as the body; the tutelar goddelis 
univerſal niedicine of lite. 


committed to their charge, were watchful over them, Dryd. 
But you, O Grecian chiefs, reward my care, | 


Shakeſpeare. | 
Decency imports a certain meaſure of one thing to ano- | 


can find no credible etymo- 


Camden's Remains. 


health, and 
b Temple. 
Theſe tutelar genii who preſided over the ſtveral people 


"Tp 


" Shakeſp. Love's Labour Loji. 3 


5 | © Shakeſpeare. | 
Tusk. n. . [xy cap, Saxon; toften, old Frifick.} The long | 
teeth of a pugnacious animal; the fang; the holding tooth. 


| 


Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare, | 


Tvu'ToR. 2. / [tutor, Lat. tuteur, Fr.] One who has the care 


To TUTOR. . a. [from the noun.] 
1 


. 


. To treat with ſuperiority or ſeverity. 


TU TORAGE. 2. /. [from tutor.] The authority or ſolemnity 


Tu'TORESS. 2. / [fromtutor.} Directreſs; inttructrels ; go- 
| - vernels, | | | 


Tu'TsAN, or 
Tuz. 2. /. 


| To TWA'TTLE. v. 2. 


TWE 


Enter*d the town ; I thenunbarr'd the gates, 4Þ 
When I remov'd the tutelary fates, Dryden. 
Ye tutelar gods who guard this royal fabric. Kowwe. 


of another's learning and morals ; a teacher or inſtructor, 
When Iam a1 have been, | 
Approach me, and thou ſhalt be as thou waſt, 
IJ he tutor and the feeder of my riots; _ OT 
Jill then ] baniih thee on pain of death, Shakeſpeare. 
Ah, tator, look where bloody Clifford comes. p. 
When nobles are the tailors tutors ; 
No hereticks burnt but wenches ſuiters. Butler. 
A primitive Chriſtian, that coming to a friend to teach him 
a N began, I faid I will look to my ways, that I offer 
not with my tongue; upon which he ſtopp d his tutor, ſaying, | 
This is enough it I learn it. Government of the Tongue. 
His body thus adorn'd, he next dengn'd 
Wh lib'ral arts to cultivate his mind: 
He fought a fuer of his own accord, 
Ant ſtody'd leſlons he before abhorr'd. Dryden. 
No ſcience is ſo ſpeedily learned by the nobleſt genius with - 
out a tutor. | Watts. 


. To inttruct; to teach; to document. 
This boy 1s foreſt born, ; 
And hath been fator'd in the rudiments TID 
Shakeſpeare. 


Of many we” et ſtudies by his uncle. 
_ He cannot be a perfect man, : ! 
Not being tried and tutor'd in the world. Shakeſpeare. 


Ihe cock has his ſpurs, and he ſtrikes his feet iyward 
with ſingular ſtrength and order; yet he does not this by any 
lyllogiltical method, but is merely tutored by initinct, Hale, 


| I hardly yet have Jearn'd | 

J inſinuate, flatter, ae and bend my knee: 

Give forrow leave a While to furor me _ 5 
To this ſubmiſſion, Shakeſpeare's Richard IT. 
1 take a review of my little boys mounted upon hobby- 
horles, and of little girls ſutoring their babies. Addiſon. 


of 4 tutor, | EIN 
Children care not for the company of their parents or 

tutors, and men will care leſs for theirs, who would make 

them children by uturping a tutorage. Gov. of the Tongue. 


Fidelia ſhall be your tutoreſs., — — Mhore's Foun:lling. 


 TuTTY. z. /. {tutja, low Lat. tuthie, Fr.] A ſublimate of |. 


zinc or calamine collected in the furnace. Amſwvorth. 
xl rn n. ſ. [ androſemum, Lat.] A plant. 
know not whether it is not a word merely of 
cant.] A lock or tuft of hair. | V 
With odorous oil thy head and hair are fleek 3 
And then thou kemp'tt the zuzzes on thy cheek 
Of theſe thy bariers take a coſtly care. Dry 


old word, not now uled but ludicrouſly. 
*FT'is not the trial of a woman's war, 
The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, 
Can arbitrate this caute betwixt us teu. 
i Such ſmiling cords as theſe, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in warn, | 
Too intricate t' unloole, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Ot my condition take no care; 


It fits not; thou and I long ſince are tavain, | Milton. 
When old Winter ſplit the rocks in twain, 33 
He {tripp'd the bears- foot of its leafy growth. Dryden. 


Tue trembling widow, and her daughters tavazn ; 
This woetul cackling cry with horror heard. Dryden 
To T WANG. v. n. [A word formed from the nd] 'To 
lound with a quick ſharp noiſe, En „ 
A thouſand tabanging inſtruments 

Will hum about mine ears. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

His quiver o'er his ſhoulders Phoebus threw, —_ 
His bow tawang d, and his arrows rattled as they flew. 

1 8 ; Dryden. 
With her thund'ring voice ſhe menac'd high; 

And every accent twang'd with ſmarting ſorrow. Dryd. 

" The twwanging bows | | 

Send ſhowers of hates, that on their barbed points 
Alternate ruin bear. 5 Phillips. 

Sounds the tough horn and eavargs the quiv'ring Ys 


To TWANG. v. a. To make to found ſharply. * 36, 
A ſwaggering accent ſharply twarg'd oft, gives manhood 
approbation. Shakefpeare's Taveljth Night. 
TWANG. z./. {from the verb.] „ | 
1. A ſharp quick found, 7 | 
Ley by the found and twvarg of noſe, _ Þ 
If all be tound within, diſclole. - + Butler's Hudibras. 
do twells each wind-pipe; aſs intones to als, 
Harmonic txvang of leather, horn and brals. 
2. An affected modulation ot the voice. 


If he be hut a perſon in vogue with the multitude, he can | 


make popular, rambling, incoherent ſtuff, tealoned with 

twang and tautology, pais for high rhetorick. South. 

He has ſuch a twang in his diſcourſe, and ungraceful way 

of ſpeaking through his noſe, that one can hardly underſtand 

him, | | Arbuthnot. 

TwaNG. interj. A word making a quick action, accompanied 

o_ a ſharp ſound, Little uſed, and little deſerving to be 
uled. AS : | IN 

© There's one, the beſt in all my quiver, 
Twang ! thro his very heart and liver. 
Twa'NGLING. adj. {from f.] Contemptibly noily. 

She did call me raſcal, fidler, | 

And twangling jack, with twenty ſuch vile terms. Shak. 

To I'WANK. V. u. | 

tound, 
A freeman of London has the privilege of diſturbing a 


whole ſtreet with twanking of a braſs kettle. _ Addiſon. 
"Twas. Contracted from ite. | 
If he atks who bid thee, (ay "tavas I. Dryden. 


{ /chwatzen, German.] To prate; to 
gabble; to chatter, 
It is not for every twattling goſſip to undertake. IL Ar. 
Tway. For Twain. | 
Gyon's angry blade fo fierce did play 
On th' other's helmet, which as Titan ſhone, 
That quit it clove his plumed crelt in zway, 
TWA'YBLADE, 7. / [Ophris, Lat.] It hath a polypetalous 
flower, conſiſting of ſix diſſimilar leaves, of whic 1 the five 
upper ones are ſo diſpoſed, as to repreſent in ſome meaſure an 
helmet, the under one being headed and ſhaped like a man, 
The empalement becomes a fruit, pertorated with three 


Fairy 9. 


windows, to which adhere valves, pregnant with very ſmall,| 


ſeeds like duſt. | ula 
To I WEAG, v. a. [It is written tawveag by Skinner, but tweak 
To TWEAK. F by other writers; twacken, German.] To 
pinch ; to ſqueeze betwixt the fingers. 
| Who calls me villain, breaks my pate acroſs, 


Fr. 


Te<veaks me by the noſe, __ » Shareſpeare. 
To rouſe him from lethargick dump, 
He tweak'd his noſe. Butler. 


Look in their face, they taweak'd your noſe. Swift, 


rplexity; ludicrous 


Sure I may plead a little to your grace: 


TWEEZERS: 7. /. [etuy, 


TWELFTH, adj. {rpelpra, 
ordinal of twelve. 


| TWELEFTHTIDE. n. /. The tweltth day after Chriſt 


TWELVE. adj. [tpeip, Sax.] Two and 


| den. 1 : 
Twain. adj. [wpzen, barpa, both twain, S2zon.] Two. An. 


 Shakeſp. | 


* 2. A 


A little ſum you mourn, while molt have met 


Pope. 


Prior. 


[ Corrupted from 7wang.] To make to 


- 


V4 


This put the old fellow in a rare iweague, OY 


79 TWEE'DLE.wV.a. {I know not whence derived, }Tohan 


lightly. 1t leems in the following paſl: handle 
ctr fron, ge MiÞrinted tor 


A. idler brought in with him a body of 
lows, whom he had twweedled into the ſervice. 
French. ] Nippers; or mal. 

to pluck off hairs. N. — 
There hero's wits are kept in pond'rous vaſes. 

And beaus in {nuif-boxes and taveeZer caſes, * 


uſty young fel. 
dion, 
Pilicers; 


Saxon.] Second utter the 4.5 
He found Eliſha plowing with twelve yoke of en 
he with the 7avelfth. 1 Kings, x; 
Suppoling, according to the ſtandard, five we. * 
to weigh an ounce, wanting about ixteen grains es 
one i=ve{/th were copper, and eleven tweljths tilver; it is _ 
here the quantity of 4ilver gives the value, 7 lache 
Ic 
Plough-munday, next after that Frαανν i 
Bids out with the plough. T er's Huan, | 
W 
ö ten; twice "os 
Thou hait beat me out fc i ſeveral times. 


Had we no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that oak : 
'Theu art thence baniſh'd, we would muſter all 
From twelve to twenty. Shake) 
What man talk'd with you yetternight = _ 
Out at your window betwixt tavelve and one. Sbal⸗ x 
On his left hand tabelve reverend owls did fly ; 25 
So Romulus, *tis ſung, by Tyber's brook, 
 Prelage of tway from twice ix vultures, took, D 


TWE LVEMONTH. z. /. [twelwveand month. 
{1 omg of twelve War wre 5 
ſhall laugh at this a tavelvemonth hence. 
This year or twelvemonth; by reaſon tha 
months are ſhorter than thoſe of the jun, 
ſhorter chan the ſun's year. * | Hildey 
Taking the ſhoots of the paſt ſpring and pegging them 
down in very rich earth perfettly conſumed, watering them 
upon all occations, by this time #avelvemonth they will be 
ready to remove. Ewelyn 
In the ſpace of about a tavelwermonth I have run out ofa 
whole thouſand pound upon her. Addiſon 
| Not twice a tabelvemonth you appear in print, Lobe. 
TWE'LVEPENCE. z. f. [twelve and Pence.] A ſhilling, © 
I'WE'LVEPENNY. adj. [ fwelveandfenry.) Soldforaſhill 


Shateſp. 
t the moon's 
is about cleven days 


1 would with no other revenge, from this rhyming judge 
of the tevelvepenny gallery. | N 


TWELVE SCORE. a. {. (twelve and feere.] Twelve times 
twenty ; two hundred and forty. _ e 
— Tevelveſcore virago's of the Spartan race. Dryuey, 
TWENTIETH. adj, [tpenrecgoba, Saxon. ] Twice tend; or. 
dinal of twenty. e OE IE 7 
„ This year, | 
The taventieth from the firing the capitol, | 
As fatal too to Rome, by all predi&tions. Ben. Jobnſa. 
The quantity of the fitteenth ſhould be un ned to a taten. 
A | Bacon. 
Why was not I the twentieth by deſcent 


From a long reſtive race of droning kings? = Dryden, 
This crown now mult be raited, and coined one tauoniet 


lighter; which is nothing but changing the deno.nicution 
calling that a crown now, which yeitcrday was but a part, 
Dix. nineteen tabentiet bb. och. 
TWENTY. adj. ( xyenxiz, Saxon.] 


1. Twice ten. 


Al leaſt nineteen in 24venty of theſe perplexing words might 
be changed into caly ones. 1 5 5 Seat. 
roverbial or indefinite number. 


aximilian, upon taventy reſpects, could not have he-n 


the man. | Bacon's Henry VII. 
TwWIBIL. 2. /. | tavy for two and bill, bipennis, Lat.] A 1 
ee e e e Ainſarorib. 


Twice. adv. [ xprʒid, Saxon; tavees, Dutch.) 


| 1, Two times. 


Upon his creſt he ſtruck him ſo, CR NES 

That fabice he reeled, ready tavice w fall. Fairy Queen. 
He twwce eſſay'd to caſt his ſon in gold; | 

Twice from his hands he dropp's the art 

. £ SE rj 7. 


With twice the loſs, and by as vile a cheat, Dryden, 
3. It is often uſed in compoſition. | 
I. ite is tedious as à twice told tale, \ 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowſy man. Shaleſp. 
. Taice-born' Bacchus burſt che thund'rer's thigh, 
And all the gods that wander through the tky. Dryden. 
Extol the ttrength of a fabice- conquer'd race. Dryden. 
And what ſo tedious as a tavice-told tale. | Pope, 
To TWIDLE. v. a. [This is commonly written taveedſe.] 19 
touch lightly. A low word. ' 
With my fingers upon the ſtupe, I preſſed cloſe upon !t, 
and 4vidled it in, firſt one tide, then the other. Wiſeman. 
TWIG. 2. /. vpig, xyprgza, Saxon; tatig, Duich. ] A mall 
ſhoot of a branch; a twitch tough and long. 
The Britons had boats made of willow twigs, covered on 
the outſide with hides, and ſo had the Venetians. Raleigb. 
They chole the fig- tree, ſuch as {pread her arms, 
Branching ſo broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root. ; | 78 
Can'it thou with a weak angle ſtrike the whale, | 
His huge jaw with a #4avig or bulruſh bore ? — 
If they cut the tabigs at evening, a plentiful and * a 
juice comes out. vo 
The tender tavig ſhoots upwards to the ſkies. Hu. 
From parent bough 
A cyon meetly ſever: after force 0 
A way into the crabſtocks cloſe wrought gran 
By wedges, and within the living wound 
Incloſe the foſter twig, around which tpread Philip 
* The . clay. | 1 Mad 64 bos 
TWICGEN. adj. [from twig. ade of twigs. 
I'll beat the ak with * MSc bottle. Shakefptare. 
The ſides and rim ſewed together after the m_ 
tawiggen work. : | 
TwIGGY. adj, [from FU) Full of twigs. 88100. 
TWILIGHT. u. /. [tweelicht, Dutch; xpeoneleohr, 750 
The dubious or faint light before ſunriſe, and after hun": 
obſcure light; uncertain view. mid-day. 


Her twvilights were more clear than our Dorn: 


Suſpicions amongſt thoughts, are like bats among{tbinds 
they ont fly by twilight. Certainly they are 10 Back 
uarded. 
S A faint weak love of virtue, and of good, 
Reflects from her on them, which underttoo 4 
Her worth; and though ſhe have ſhut in all 637 
The twilight of her memory doth (tay. 

He that ſaw hell in's melancholy dream, 
And in the twilight of his phancy s theme 
Scar'd from his tms, repented in a fright, 
Had he view'd Scotland, had turn'd proſelyte- 

Ambroſial night, with clouds exhal'd 


Frem that high mount of God, whence light 2 


Dani. 


TWEAGUE, 171 [from the verb.] 
TWBEAK. diſtrels. A low word. 


5 5 heav'n had chang' 
Spring both, the face of brighteſt Milton i Parad/ 


4 if 
o grateful twilight, Whet 


ing. | 


Cleaveles 


ation, 
pan, 


Locle. 


might 
Wijh, 


| been 
VII. 
bert. 
0710. 


een. 


TWIN EO RN. adj. [twin and born.] Born at the ſame birth. 


6 


When the ſun was * : Brod. 
1 iv? twilght at a town. Haden. 
N e — concernment he has afforded 


only the tavilight of probability, ſuitable to our ſtate of | 
ys on Ee 


mediocrity. ak beth Locke. 
Tce of brightly illuminated; obſcure z deeply ſhaded; 
q When the {un begins to fling _ | 
His flarin beams, me goddeſs bring | 
To arche walks of twilight groves. | Milton. 
Ober the twilight groves, and duſky caves, 
Long-tounding illes, and intermingled graves, 
Back melancholy fits, and round her throws 


A death-like hence, and a dead repole, Pope. 
1. Seen by twilight. ; N ws | 
On old Lycæus or Cyllene hoar | Ds 

Trip no more in twilight ranks. | Milton. 


. „ / rpinn, Saxon; taveelingen, Dutch. 
de a birth. It is 2 ſeldom uted in the 
aneular; though ſometimes it is uſed for. one of twins. | 

ju this myſtery of ill opinions, here's the 7201 brother ot 

#1 letter; but let thine inherit firſt, for mine never hall. 

, | Shakeſpeare. 
In beſtowing „„ or FR ee | 

He was molt princely : ever witneſs for him 5 

Thole twins of learning Ipſwich and Oxford. Shakeſp. 

that moment of the time of birth be of ſuch moment, 
whence proceedeth the great difference of the conſtitutions 
of t:vins, which, though together born, have ſtrange and 
contrary fortunes. = | | Drummond. 

5 The divided dam | 

Runs to the ſummons of her hungry lamd; 
But when the tebin cries halves, the quits the firſt, 
0 a Cleuwelaud. 

They came tebins from the womb, and ſtill they live 


As if they would go twins too to the grave. Oravay. | 


Fair Leda's tans, in time to ſtars decreed, _ 
One tought on foot, one curb'd the fiery ſtoed. Dryden. 
Had there been the ſame likeneſs in all men, as lometimes 
in tre, it would have given oecaſion to contuſion. Grew. 
a, Gemini, the ſign of the zodiack, OE 
This, when the ſun retires | 
| Firlt ſhines, and ſpreads black night with feeble fres, 
Then parts the f2vizs and crab. : © "Creech, 
When now no more, th' alternate twins are fir'd, 


Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thomſon. | 


J TWIN, L. 2. 2 the noun. 
1. To he born at the ſame birth. | 
He that is approv'd in this offene,, 
Though he had 74vinrn'd with me both at a birth, _ 
Shall loſe ne. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
2. To bring two at oncgdgge. 5 
Ewes yearly by twinning rich maſters do make. Tuſſer. 
. To be paired ; to be ſuited. 1 . 5 
Hath nature given them eyes, 
Which can diiimguiſh ' twink 
"The fiery orbs above, and the tavined ſtones 


Upon the humbl'd beach. | Shakeſpeare. 
O how intcrutable! his equity, ; 
Twins with his power. | | Sandys. 


Our tins lay on the king; he muſt bear all. i 
0 hard condition and txvinborn with greatneſs. Shakeſp. 
TWINE. v. a. [xpman, Saxon; tauynan, Dutch.) 
1. To twitt or complicate fo as to unite, or form one body or 
ſubltance out of two or more. WV 
Thou ſhalt make an hanging of blue, and fine fwwined 
linen, wrought with needlework. Exod. xxvi. 36. 


2. Iknow not whether this is from fine or οẽÜſ . 
| Will ſtrangle thee. 


By original lapſe, true liberty 


Is loſt, which always with right an wells, 


Trin d, and from her hath no dividual being. Milton. N 0 Nd | 
| | | I Afuffering an als to eat up all that was finiſhed. Taylor. 


3. Jo unite itſelf. | 2 
Lumps of ſugar loſe themſelves, and fabige 
heir ſubtile eflence with the ſoul of wine. Craſhaw. 
Twine; v. 24. | : C 
1. To convolve itſelf; to wrap itſelf cloſely about. | 
Let wreaths of triumph now my temples tzwime, 


The victor cry'd, the glorious prize is mine! Pope. 


2, To unite by interpolition of parts. 5 
Friends now falt ſworn, who toine in love 
Unſeparable, ſhall, within this hour, 
On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 
Io hittereſt enmity. WL. 
3. 10 wind; to make flexures. EL gs 
As rivers, though they bend and favne, 
- Still to the ſea their courle incline, 4 
Or as philoſophers who find y 
Some fav'rite lyſtem to their mind, | 
In ev'ry point to make it fit, e N 
Will force all nature to ſubmit. Sao 
I The deer ruſtles thro? the tævining brake. Thomſon. 
Twine, v. /. from the verb.] 5 8 
1. A twilted thread. 
Not any damſel, which her vaunteth moſt 


5 baleſpeare. 


In kilful knitting of ſoft ſilken tauine. --M enſer. | 


ointed ſword hung threat*ning o'er his head, 
Sultain'd but by a ſleader tavine of thread. Dryden. | 
2. Twilt ; convolution. | 8 
Nor all the gods beſide T7 
Longer dare abide, TY 1 8 
Not Typhon huge ending in ſnaky tabine. Milton. 


Welcome ioy and feaſt, 
Braid your locks with roſy fabine, 2 | 
Propping odours, dropping wine. Milton. 
3 Embrace; act of convolving itſelf round. _ 
Everlaſting hate 


The vine to ivy bears, but with am'rous tavine 


Claſps the tall eim P billips. | 


To TwixGE. v. a. [twingen, German; tavinge, Daniſh. ] 
. 10 torment with ſudden and ſhort pain. 
he gnat charged into the noſtrils of the lion, and there 
winged him till he made him tear himſelt, and ſo maſtered 
tim, h ez Hebe, L' Eftrange. 
; ay to tweak, | 
en a man is paſt his ſenſe, ; 
5 8 no way to reduce him — | 
wing:zg him by th' ears and noſe, ee 
Or laying on of whe blows, 95 Hudibras. 


Twixee. , f. | 


Tube wiekedneſs of this old villain ſtartles me, and gives | 


"A hinge for m ſhort of bis. Dryd. 
2. A tweak} a e Dna fin, though far ſhort o . ryd 
Par fawn a maſter that gives you lo many 
bl 2 upon a ma gives you ſo 
Twins, 1. Vas by the ears. L* Eftrange. 


She hung about my neck, and kiſs on kiſs 
She vied 10 fait, ag oath on oath, 


75 Taler in a wink ſne won me to her love. Shakeſpeare. | 


WINKLE, v. u. nchan, Saxon. 
to iparkle; to gas roy? to Ne with intermitted 
2 thine faintly z to quiver. | 
Bu t firſt 1 did adore a tavirkline ftar, 


|4. To form; to weave, 


ee TWINKLE.) The motion of an eye; a | 


7 win bling another counterfeited beam, : ; 

So tcems this gorgeous beauty. Shakeſpeare. 
Some their torked tails ſtretch forth on high, 

And tear the twirkling ſtars from trembling ſky. Fairf. 

God compriſes all the goods we value in the creatures, as 


the ſun doth the light that ies in the ſtars. Boyle. 
The ſtar of love, | | 


Think you your new French proſelytes are come 
Lo ſtarve abroad, becaule they ſtarv'd at home, | 
Your benefices t4wink!'d from afar. Dryden. 
So weak your charms, that like a winter's night, 
Twinkling with ſtars, they freeze me while they light. 
| den. 


- which have large apertures : for the rays of light which paſs 
through divers parts of the aperture, tremble'each of them 
apart; and by means of their various, and ſometimes con- 
wary tremors, fall at ene and the {ame time upon different 


points in the bottom of the eye. | Newton. 
2. Lo open and ſhut the eye by turns, 79 
The owl tell a moping and tavinkling, I Eftrange. 


3. To play irregularly, | 
His eyes will fwinble, and his tongue will roll, 
As tho' he beck'ned, and call'd back his foul. Donne. 
TWINKLE. PE. | 5 
11 12 [from the verb.] 
1. Aſparkling intermitting light; a motion of the eye. 
Suddenly, with twinile of her eye, 5 
The damſel broke his milintended dart. Spenſer, 
I come, I come; the leatt tine had brought me to thee. 
Sy 1 Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 
2. A ſhort ſpace, ſuch as is taken up by a motion of the eye. 
Money can thy wants at will ſupply, 3 2 
Shields, ſteeds, and arms, and all things for thee meet, 


Ihele falſe beauties of the ſtage are no more laſting than 
a rainbow; when the actor gilds them no longer with his 
retiection, they vaniſh in a twwinkling, Dryden. 

The action, paſſion, and manners of fo many perſons in 
a picture, are to be diſcerned in the ting of an eye, if 
the fight could travel over ſo many different objects all at 
once. 3 | e e Dryden. 
TWINLING. 2. /. [diminutive of tuin. ] A twin lamb; a 
lamb of two brought at a birth. * 3 1 


TWINNER. 2. /. [from twin.] A breeder of twins. 
Ewes yeerely by twinning rich maiſters do make, 
The lambe of ſuch tavinners for breeders go take, Tuſſer. 
To TWIRL. v. a. from whirl.] To turn round; to move 
by a quick rotation. | 
Wool and raw filk by moiſture incorporate with other 
thread; eſpecially it there be a little wreathing, as appeareth 
b,) the rwilting aud tatirling about of ſpindles. Bacon. 
Dextrous damſels twirl the enk 
©. See ruddy maids, | | 
Some taught with dextrous hand to tai the wheel. 


8 GE Dodſley. 
TwiRL. u. . [from the verb. Fo 
1. Rotation; circular motion. | | | 
2. Twilt; convolution, © Sit ke eb 5 

The t on this is different from that of the others; this 

being an hetercttropha, the fwirls turning from the right- 
hanq to the left. Pod wardon Foſſils. 
To TWIST. w. a. [zerpipan, Saxon; twiften, Dutch! 
1. To form by complication; to form by convolution, 
e Do „„ EC LET 
And if thou want'ſt a cord, the ſmalleſt thread 
That ever ſpider faviſted from her womb, , 


ſtood a man ting a rope of hay; and ſtill he twwifted on, 
Would Clotho wath her hands in milk, 
And twiſt our thread with gold and filk ; ; 
Would ine in friendſhip, peace, and plenty, 
pPpin out our years to four times twenty, 
And ſhould we both in this condition, 

Have conquer'd love, and worſe ambition, 3 
Elſe theſe two paſſions by the way, . 
May chance to ſhew us ſcurvy play xp. Prior. 

£ The talk were harder to ſecure my own _ 3 
Againſt the pow'r of thoſe already Known; 

For well you t2vift the ſecret chains that bind 


| With gentle force the captivated mind. Iyttleton. 
2. To contort; to writhe. | 


Either double it into a pyramidical, or twiſt it into a ſer- 


. 


about. 
flame. 


If thou doſt love fair Hero, cheriſh it, 
And thou ſhalt have her: was't not to this end e 
That thou began'ſt to tif ſo fine a ſtory? Shakeſpeare. 
5. To unite by intertexture of parts. 5 | 
Te All that know how prodigal _ 
Of thy great ſoul thou art, longing to tabiſt 
Bays with that joy, which ſo early kiſt | 
Thy youthful temples, with what horror we | 
Think on the blind events of war. Waller. 
6. Tounite; to infinuate. 


men, but the doctrines of the church; when eccleſiaſticks 


To TWIST. wv. u. To be contorted; to be convolved, _ 
In an ileus, commonly called the tavi/ting of the guts, is a 
circumvolution or inſertion of one part of the gut within the 
other. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Deep in her breaſt he plung'd the ſhining ſword: 
Th' Inachians view the flain with vaſt ſurprize, 


| Her fabiſting volumes, and her rolling eyes. Pope. | 


Twist. 2. /. | from the verb.] 


| 1. Any thing made by convolution, or winding two bodies 


together, | 
* Minerva nurs'd him 


2. A fingle ſtring of a cord. 


Winding a thin ftring about the work, hazards its break- | 


Tetting of the ſeveral twiſts againſt one another. 
a Pro TY 0 Hp Miba Mech. Exer. 
3. A cord; a ftrivg. | W OR 
e Through theſe labyrinths, not my grov'ling wit, 
But thy filk tit, let down from heav'n to me, 
Did both conduct and teach me, how by it , 
To climb to thee. Herbert. 
About his chin the taviff 


4. Contortion ; writhe. 


al, which does not render them more proper tor that par- 
iculir N way of life than os zo caſt or 44 N 
manner of twiſting. n | 
Tek fhrunk at firſt ht of it; he found fault with the 


| L go ftar, 
Nut now1 worthip a celeſtial ſun, Shaheſpeare. 
As plays the fan upon the glaſſey ſtreams, 1 


lengrh, the thickneſs, and the tavift, Arbuthnot. 


*. 
That taoinlles you to fair Almeyda's bed. Dryden. | 


Theſe ſtars do not favinkle when viewed through tcleiopes | 


I: can pourvey in t2vinkling of an eye. ror + Queen. 


N Shakeſpeare. | 
To reprove diſcontent, the ancients * that in hell 
i 


When avarice tabiſts itſelf, not only with the practice of 


Twinlings increaſe bring. | Tufſer's Huftandry. 


ing mop. Gay. 


pentine form. 5 5 | NW Pope. | 
| 3. To wreath; to wind; to encircle by ſomething round 


There are pillars of ſmoke ?2yi/ted about with wreaths of | 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


| diſpute for money, the miſchief ſeems fatal. Decay of Pety. | 


Within a 1wvjft of twining oliers laid. Addiſon. | 


_ 


He ty'd, and ſoon the ſtrangl d foul diſmiſs d. Dryden. 


Not the leaſt turn or faviſt in the fibres of any one ani- | 


— 


1. 


To TWITTER. v. x. EE of 
1. To make a ſharp tremulous intermitted noiſe, 5 


a r 


— — — 


maker. To 


T Wo 


| Twwi's TER. #. % (from tuif.] Onewho twiſts; à toe: 
. 


this word I have annexed ſome rem 


lines, which explain twiſt in all its ſenſes: 


When a 


For the twiſting of his twiſt, 


But it one 
The twine 


twiftey er twiſt him a twiſt, 

fh e three twines doth intwiſt 
of the twines of the twiſt do untwiſt, EN 
that untwiſteth untwiſtetk the twiſt; 


Untwirling the twine that untwiſteth between, 

He twirls with his rue the two in &twine; 

Then twice having twiited the twines · of the twine; 
He twitcheth the twine he bad twined in twain, 

Tic twain that in twining before in the twine, 5 
As twins were intwiſted; he now Goth untwine, 9 
"I wixt the twain intertwiſting a twine more between; 
He, twirling his twiffer, makes a twilt of the twine. 


To Twi. v. a. [e dpꝛran, Saxon.) To ſneer; to flout; 4 


reproach. 


When approaching the ſtormy ſtowers, 
We mought with our ſhoulders bear off the ſharp ſhowers; 
And ſooth to ſaine, nought ſeemeth fike (trife, 

That ſhepherds fo twiten each other's life. Spenſer. 


When 1 


proteſt true loyalty to her, 


She tabis me with my fallehood to my friend.  Shakeſp, 

_ Ziop minds men of their errors without tavitting them 
for what's amis. | £' Ejtrange. 
This thele icoffers tavitted the. Chriſtians with. Tillotſon, 
Galen bled nis patients, till by fainting they could bear 

no longer; tor which he was tawitted in his on time. Baker. 


pluck with a 
motion. 


To TWITCH. v. a. [zpicezan, Saxon. ] To. vellicate; to 


quick motion; to ſnateh; to pluck with a-haſty 


He roſe, and twiteh'd his mantle blue, 
To-morrow to freſh woods, and paſtures new. Milton. 
 Twitch'd by the ſleeve he mouths it more and more. 


8 With a furious leap 
She ſprung trom bed, diſturbed in her mind, - 
And tear'd at ev'ry ſtep a twvitching ſpright behind. 
| Dry 


Dryden's Juv. 


. | trom the verb.] 


Thrice they tavitch'd the diamond in her ear, Pope. 


1. A quick pull; a ſudden vellication. 


But Hudibras give him aewitch, , | 
As quick as light'ning in the breech.” Hudibrat. 
The hor gave one hearty 72witch, and got his feet out of 
the trap, but left his claws behind. | | 
2. A painful contraction of the fibres. 


I frage. 


Other conted'rate pairs 


85 Contract the fibres, and the walt produce, 
Which gently puſhes on the grateful food 


To the wide ſtomach, by its hollow road. Blartmore. 


Mligbty 


phyſical their fear is, 


For ſoon as noiſe of combat near is, 


Their heart ee Ne their breeches; 


Mutt give their ſtomachs cruel trwitebes., © Prior, 
A fit of the ſtone is the cure, from the inflammation and 
pain occaſioning convullive w-¾ifchb es. Sbarp. 
TwI'TCHGRASS. 3. /. A plant. | 


Twitch-graſs is a weed that keeps ſome land looſe, hol- 


low, and draws away the virtue of the ground. Mortimer. 


They tzwitter cheartul, till the vernal months | 
Invite them back. Thomſon. 


TwTT TER. 3. /. Any motion or diſorder of paſſion: luch 


This muſt be done, 


Swallows tawitter on the chimney-tops. | Dryden. 


42. To beſuddenly moved with any inclination. A low word, 
A widow which had a twvittering toward a fecond' hul- 
band, took a goſſipping companion 10 manage the jobb. 


L Eftrange. 


us a violent fit of laughing, or fit of fretting. - 


The ancient errant knights 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights, 
And cut Whole giants into fritters, WE 
To put them into amorous ifrs. Hudibras. 


The moon was in a heavy twitter, that her cloaths never 


fitted her. 


L' Eftrange. 


TwITTLETWA'TTLE. 3. f. [A ludicrous reduplication of 
—_— Tattlez gabble. A vileword. 
[4 


Inſpi 
ciims, inure 


I'TwixT. A 


wittletwattles, frothy jeſts, and jinglin witti- 


us to a miſunderſtanding of things. range. 


contraction of betwwixt. 


Twilight, ſhort arbiter ui, day and night. Milton, 
Two. adj. | twat, Gothick; xpu, Saxon] 


| rx. One and one. ö . IS 
Between te hawks, which flies the higher pitch; 


Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth; 
Between tawo blades, which bears the better temper z 


Between two horſes, which doth bear him beſt; _ 
Between tavo girls, which bath the merrieſt eye, 
have ſome ſhallow ſpirit of judgment. Shakeſpeare. 


Three words it will three times report, and then ihe two 
latter for ſome times. Bacon Natural Hiftory, 


Pifteen chambers were to lodge us !wwo and tao together, 


Next to 


They . Tak | 
1 By two and two acroſs the common way, Dryden, 
42. It is uſed in compoſition. _ 17 Er 


acon. 
lay | 


the raven's age, the Pylian king 


Was longeſt liv'd of any iabo-legg' d thing. D. den. 
A rational animal better deſeribed man's eſſence, than a 
tabo-legged animal, with broad nails, and without feathers, 


The #w0-ſhap'd Ericthonius had his birth 
Without a mother, from the teeming earth. Addiſon. 


Locke's Works, 


Her regiſter was a fabo-leaved book of record, one page 
containing the names of her living, and the other of her de- 


ceaſed mem 


either ſide. 


bers. | . Aylife. 
TwWo'EDboED. adj. [iwo and edge.) Having an edge on 


Clariſſa drew, with tempting grace, . 
A ravoedg'd weapon from her | ining caſe, Pope. 
Twolrorp. adj. [74 and fold.} Double. | 


Our prayer againſt ſudden death importeth a twofold de- 


fre, that death when it cometh may give us ſome convenient 
reſpite, or if that be denied us of God, yet we may have wiſ- 
dam to provide always before hand. Hooker, 
Through mirkſom air her ready My ſhe makes, e 
Her tawofold team, of which two blac 


as pitch, 


And two were brown, yet each to each unlike, 


Did foftly ſwim 1 
O thou! the earthly author of my blood, 


Fairy Queen. 


Whoſe youthful ſpirit in me regenerate, 


Doth now 


And with 


Time and 


Our twofold 


with tabgfold vigour lift me up, 


To reach at victory above my head, 
Add proof unto mine armour with th 


| J prayers, 
thy bleſſings ſteel my lance's point. Shakeſd. 

ſeas waſh'either fide. Dryden. 
place taken for diſtinguiſhable portions of ipace 


and duration, have each of them a twofe necoptation, 


Ewes, that erſt brought forth but ſingle lambs, 


Now dropp'd their t4vofold burdens. rior, 
Holineſs may be taken in a twofold ſenſe ; for that exter- 
winch beben 


N nal holineſs , 


'to-p s or things, offered to 
«be nan * 1 


— 


— Apr een nar gnir—— 
— Þ =: 


1 
[4 
'. 
? 
© 
; 


thoſe internal graces which ſanctify our na- 
| 548 Atterbury. 


God; or for 
tures, | 
Two'roLD. adv. Doubly, ' EY 
A proſelyte you make tw4fold more the child of hell than 
yourſelves. p 
TWonAN DED. adj. {two and band.] Large; bulky; enor- 
mous of a Gs | 
ith huge tæwobanded ſway, 
Brandiſh'd aloft, the horrid edge came down, 
Wide waſting. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
If little, then ſhe's life and ſoul all ober; 
An Amazon, the large t#4w0handed whore, Dryden. 
Two'PENCE. u. /. A imall coin, valued at twice a 3 
© You all ſhew like gilt #wopences to me. Shakeſpeare. 
To 'TYE. v. a. To bind. See TIE. 88 
Trk. . . See TIE. A knot; a bond or obligation. 
Lay your a ki 
Command upon me; to the which my dutics 
Are with a moſt indiſſoluble. ye 
For ever knit. 
I have no tye upon you to be true, | 
But that which looſen d your's, my love to you. Dryden. 
Honour's a ſacred the, the law of kings, | 
The noble mind's dittinguithing perfection, | 
That aids and ſtrengthens virtue where it meets her, 
And imitates her actions where ſhe is not. Addzſon's Cato. 
It ought not to be ſported with; | 
Lend me aid, I now conjure thee, lend, 
Bj the ſoft ye and ſacred name of friend. 
TY'GER. 2. . See TIGER. 


Yet gracious charity! indulgent gueſt! 
Were not thy pow'r exerted in my breaſt; 
My ſpeeches would ſend up unheeded pray'r : 
The ſcorn of life would be but wild deſpair; 
A tymbal's ſound were better than my voice, . 
M/ faith were form, my eloquence were noiſe. Prior. 
TxxE. 2. ſ. [Sec TIk E.] Tyke in Scottiſh ſtill denotes a 
ddcqg, or one as contemptible and vile as a dog, and from 
thence perhaps comes teague. | NEE edt 

Bale zyke, cull'it thou me hoſt? no-, LR 
By this hand, I ſwear I ſcorn the term. Shakeſpeare. 

 TYMPANTTES. u. /. { rugnavirng, from Tuperavite, to ſound 
like a drum. ] That particular fort of dropiy that {wells the 
belly up like a drum, and is often cured by tapping. 
TY'MPANUM. z. /. A drum; a part of the car, 1o called 
from its reſemblance to a drum. ES 
| The three little bones in meatu auditorio, by firming the 
_ tympanum, are a great help to the hearing. Wiſeman, 


TYAN Y. a. . [ from tympanum, Lat.] A kind of obitruct- 


ed flatulence that ſwells the body like a drum. 


portion, it becomes a tumour and tympany of hope. Hamm. 
He does not ſhew us Rome great ſuddenly, | 
As if the empire were a tympany, __ _ 
But gives it natural growth, tells how and why 


The little body grew fo large and high. 
i IS Others that affect | 
A lofty (tile, ſwell to a tympany. Roſcommon. 
Pride is no more than an unnatural tympany, that rites in 
a bubble, and ſpends itſelf in a blaſt. I Eftrange.| 
Nor let thy mountain-belly make pretence 
Ot likeneſs; thine's a 7y-mpany ot ſenſe. 8 
A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ, „ 
But ſure thou' rt but a kilderkin of wit. Dryden. 


Ihe air is fo rarified in this kind of «'opſical tumour as 
makes it hard and tight like a drum, and from thence it is 
Called a tym any. 8 1 Arbuthnot. 
T'yxyY. adj. Small. T o 

He that has a little Huy wit, 
* Mutt 4 * with * fortunes fit. 
YE. 7. /. type, Fr. typus, Lat. tur, ] 
2. Emblell ; =o of — Fry | 8 
| Clean renouneing 
The faith they have in tennis, and tall ſtockings, 
Short bolſter'd breeches, and thole zypes of travel, 
And underſtanding again the honeſt men. Shakeſpeare. 
Thy emblem, gracious queen, the Britiſh role, 

Ws pe of ſweet rule, and gentle majeſty. 

2. That by which ſomething future is pretigured. | 

| | Intorming them by types 
And ſhadows of that deitin'd ſeed to bruiſe 

he ſerpent, by what means he ſhall atchieve 

Mankind's dehverance. ; 

The Apoſtle ſhews the Chriſtian religion to be in truth 


Prior. 


Matt. xXili. 15. 


Shakeſpcare. 


Pope. 
TVMBAL. x. ſ. [tymbal, French. ] A kind of kettle-· drum. 


| TyPO'GRAPHER. 2. f. [Tum and ydge. j printer. 


| 1, Emblematically; figuratively. _ 


| IYRA'NNICK. 


Suckling. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


T Milton. | 


and ſubſtance what the Jewiſh was only in type and ſhadow. 
VVT 


TN N 
3. A ſtamp; a mark not in ue. n 
Thy tather bears the hye of King of Naples, 
Yet not to wealthy as an Englithycoman, Shakeſpeare. 
What good is cover'd with te tace of heav'n 
To be diſcovered, that can do me good? 
— Th” advancement of your chiluzen, gentle lady.“ 
— Up to ſome ſcaffold, there to loſe their heads? * 
— No, to the dignity and height of fortune, 
The high imperial zype of this earth's glory. Shaxe/peare. 
4. A printing leuer, . 
Trick. (n. g. [ Hpique, Fr. typicus, Lat.] Emblematical; 
T'Y'PICAL., $ 4igurative of ſometning clic. L 
The Levitical prieitnood was only typ:caz of the Chriſtian; 
which is ſo much more holy and hondurable than that, as 
the inſtituuon of Chritt is more excellent than that of Mulrs, 


Atiterbury. 
Hence that many courſers ran, ; 
Hand-13-nand, a goodliy train, c 
To blels the great Eliza's reign ; 
And in the Hic glory low | | WOT 
What tuller lil Maria hall beſtow. Prior. 


TY'FICALLY. adv. [from typical.) In a typical manuer. 
Tins excellent communcativencls of the divine nature is 
typically repreiented, and myttericully excemplitica by the 
orphyrian ſcale of being. Norris. 
T Y'PiCALNESS, à. /. [trom typical.] The Rate of being ty- 


pical. 


Jo TI IF x. v. a. [from ty he.] To figure; to ſhe w in emblem. 


The reſurrection of Chriſt hath the power of a pattern to 
us, and is ſo typifiedin baptiim, as an engagement to rite to 
newnels of lite. | | | Hammond. 

Our Saviour was tyþrfied indeed by the goat that was ſlain; 
at the effuſion of whole blood, not only che hard hearts or 
his enemies relented, but the ſtony rocks and vail of the 
temple were ſhattered. . Brown's Hagar Erraours. 


TYPO0GRA'PHICAL. adj. {trom 
1. Emblematical ; figurative. 
2. Belonging to the printer's art. | | » 
T YPOGRA'PHICALLY. adv. {from typographical. 


tpegraphy.) 


2. After the manner of printers. „ 
TVPOGRAPHN. 2. /. [tzpographie, Fr. typographia, Lat.] 
1. Emblematical, figurative, or hicroglyphicat repreſentation. 
Thote diminutive and pamphlet treatites daily publuhed 
amongtt us, are pieces containing rather typography than ve- 
. | | Brown's /ulgar Errours, 
2. The art of printing. 5 1 
TYRA'NNESS. 7. /. | trom fyrant.] A ſhe tyrant. 
They were by law ot that proud tyrannefs, 


Provo d with wrath and envy's falle ſurmile. Fairy N: 
Hope, the chriſtian grace, muſt be proportioned and at- 
temperate to the promiſe; it it exceed that temper and pro- 


TE The tyrarnnefs doth joy to lee 
The huge mallacres which her eyes do make. | 
8 n. ſ. [tzrannus, Latin; tyrannque, Fr. 
TYRA'NNICAL, | Tvgemuts, ) Suiting a tyrant; aCting like 


3 Charge him home that affects ; 

HDyrannic power. ____ Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
You have contriv'd to take ES 
From Rome all ſcaſon'd othce, and to wind | | 

Yourſelt imo a power fyrannical. _ Shakeſpeare. 

Domitian had been tranncal; and uin his time many 

noble houſes were overthrown by falle acculations, Bacon. 
Our ſects a more tyrannicx power ailtume, 


Andwould for ſcorpions change the rode ot Rome. Roſcom. | 


Subdue and quell, o'er all the earth, _ 


Brute violence, and proud tyrannick pow'r. Milton. | 
If the ſpirit of a ſubject be rebeilicus, in a prince it will be | _ 
 tyrannical and intolerable. PC os 6 
ED She hath recourſe  _ SEE . 
To tears and prayers, again ſhe feels the ſmartt 
Of a treſh wound from the tyrannick dart. Denbam. 
And by the nobles, by his commons curſt, 
Th' oppreſſor rul'd tyrannick where he durſt; 
Stretch'd o'er the poor and church his iron rod, | 
And treats alike his vailals and his God. Pope. 


TYRaNNICALLY, adv. (from tyrannical.] In manner of a 
TYRA'NNICIDE. z. ſ. [tjrarnus and cædo, Lat.] The act of 
killing a tyrant, | 
the tyrant; to act with rigour and nnperioutnets. | 
While we truit in the mercy of God through Chriſt Jeſus, 
fear will not be able to Hranniſe over us. Hooker, 

Then *gan Carauſius Hearn „ 
And 'gainſt the Romans bent their proper power, 

And fo Alectus treacherouſly flew,  _ 


To TY'RANNISE. S. n. {tyraniſer, Fr. from tyrant.] To 4 | 


And took on him the robe of Emperor. 


Spenſer, | 0 


a tyrant; cruel; deſpotick; imperious. 


IWR. 


4 I made chee miſerable, 
What tune I theew the people's loffrages 


On tia}, char taus dom thrannje Gerne. 
crew, ein die ambition jurng _ * 

With heim, or under him to tyraniſe, 

Beauty nat erown'd you, and 
The whoie world's miltrels, other thay a 
All had ech rivals, and you m 
Ur Kill'd and !yrannis d without 
He docs violt nee to his uw lacy 


on ming, and uturps the pre 
alone, which 


TY'sax:0U5. at. {from 
arbitrary; levere; cruel ; 


Shakes all our buds trom biuwing, 
dubjeetion to his empire rauuous. 


"I 15 excellent 


To ute it lice a giant. 


| rerogative that bel 
1s to command aftent by its o 


Lo 
Braut.] Tyrannical; gu 
| ruel; unperious. Not in 90 Picks 
Ic is ſtrange to lee the unmanlike er ; 
who, not content wich their Hrauudous amb 
brought the others vir tuous paticuceund 
maitte/hood nothing without doing 
Lat. ly grows iuto a loaching and deteſta 
and Y"anuous ile of Hold an ulurper, 
Betwiat two charming words, 
Ani, like the !yranous bicathi 


Jo have a giant's ltrength ; 


Saleen 
ycu muſt. have ha 
we queen, 
iht huve lpur d. 
a guard. 1 
ities, tyrant 


b y A 
Yes Over hig 
"N88 to tun 
wn authorhy, 


ueliy of mank: 
ambition, to bar 
* 


c t. ; 
mu ry to PR gee — 
ion ot the njul 
comes in my fact 
ung cf the no; th, 

Stakeftear, 
Millan. 


but it is 1yronmu; 


: 9 
Fear you lus rannous paſſion more, alas! Pala 


Than the queen's lite. 


Arier the death of this tyranncus and am 


thele wiltiags came abroad 


TYRANNY. x. J. ¶ Hraunis, Latin; Tugay).; 


1. Ablolute monarchy imperiou 


q Our grand tor, 
Who now triumptis, and, in th' exceſs of joy 
Sole reigning holds the tranny of heav'n, © 
The cities fell often under fyrannier, 
I raliy out of popular governments, - 
2. Unrevited and cruel power. 


WILD Boundleſs intempera 
I!n nature is a Hrauny; it k 


Ii untimely emptying of tlic happy throne, 


An! tail of many kings. 


3. Crucl government; rigorous 


: Bleed, blced, poor country! 
_ Great tůrauiy lay thou thy baſis ſure, 
For goudnets dares not check thee, 
Sulpicions dipole kings to tzranny, and huſbands lo f. 


louty. 
-  Subje&s 


For nature to endure. 


TIYR ANT. N. . [ ri e- z 


cuntends that ihis word, with 


Latin, is derived from tir, Welch and Erle, land, and rbax- 
ner, Welch, to mare, g. 4. tr 


and among e his vatlals.] 


1. An ablolute monarch govern 


Ii by whom he ſcourges an 


| Fairy Queen, os 


2. A cruel deſporick and tevere maiterz an oppreſſor. 
Love to & yielding heart is a king, but to a refiſtingisa | 


tyrant, : | 


allo talſe and perfidious } 


Abou mcant'li to Kill a tyrant, not a king. Than. 

When tyrant cuſtom had not thackÞd man, | 
But iree to tollow nature was the mode. 

TYRE. u. /. {Properly tire.] Sce TIRE. | 

I have teen her beſet and bedecked all over with emeralds 

and pearls, ranged in rows about the tyre of her head, 


TYRo. 2. { [Properly ſiro, as in 
hi 


maiter o 


God in judgment juſt, : 
him from without to violent lords; 
erent: rig ous 3 
Who Cit as undeſervedly in 7 
5 „His outward freedom; tyranny mult be. 
. veEverity; rigour; IRCISTIENCY, |» - | 
Ihe 7yrary of the open night's too rough 


1 would not be the villain that thou think'li, 

For the whole tpace that's in the tyront's graſp, 
And the rich Eaſt to boot. | 

___ Diflembling courteſy ! how fine this 1yront 
Can tick. e where the wounds! 
The houſe of woe, and dungeon of our tyrant. Milt, 
Conſider thoſe grand 1 8 and lieutenants ot the devil, 
by { plagues the world under him, to 
wit, Hrauis; and was there ever any tyrant who was not 


s art; one in his rudiments. 
There ſtands a ſtrutture on a riſing hill, 
Where 7yrg's take their freedom out to kill, 


 Shakefpear, 
bitious king, 
Ti 


if, 
8 tir; o 
lly admaniſterc) FO 


tom, 
which ſpring natu- 
| Temple, 
bo: 
ati been 


Shakehe 
command. * 
Shakeſpeare, 

_ Bacon, 


thral | 
ur, 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
tyrannus, Latin. Rowland 
the correipondent Geek ard 


banner, a ſharer, or divideref 


ing imperiouſſy. 
Sidney, b. i. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 


South's Sermens, 
Thamſmn. 


Hakewe!l on Providence, 
the Latin. ] One yet not 


Garth s Diſmſan. 


XI Has wo powers, expreſſed in modern Engliſu by two 
5 characters, ¶conſonant and U vowel, which ought 


to be conſidered as two letters; but as they were 
long confounded while the two uſes were annexed 


to one form, the old cuſtom ſtill continues to be followed. 
U, the vowel, has two ſounds; one clear, expreſſed at | 


other times by eu, as obtuſe; the other cloſe, and approach- 
ng to the Italian u, or Engliſh os, as obtund. 

, the conſonant, has a ſound nearly approaching; to thoſe 
of b and /. With b it is by the Spaniards and Gaſcons al- 
ways cotifounded, and in the Runick ere. is expreſſed 
by the lame character with 4 dittinguiſ 
critical point. Its ſound in E 
mute. | 

VAa'CANCY. 7. f. [from wacant.} 
1. Empty ſpace; vacuity. 
How is't | 
That thus ye u bend your eye on wacanty, * 
And with th' incorporal air do hold diſcourſe? Shakeſp. 
2, Chaſm; ſpace unfilled. | 


The reader finds a wide wacancy, and knows not how to 


tranſport his thoughts to the next particular, for want of 
ſome covnecting idea. Mattis s Logick. 
3. {Vacance, Fr.] State of a poſt or employment when it is 


unſupplied. / 1 
che guardian of the ſpirituali- 


In the vacancy of a biſh 


ed only by a dia- 
nglith is uniform. It is never | 
| | VACANT. axj. ¶vacant, Fr. vacans, Lat. 


ties was ſummoned to parliament in the biſhop's room. 
Ale. 
4. [acances, Fr.] Time of leiſure; relaxation; intel 
ſion; time unengaged. 
It, ſometimes, each other's eves we meet, 
Thoſe little vacancies from toil are ſweet. Dryden. 
The daily intervals of time and vacancies from neceſlary 
labour, together with the one day in {even in the Chriſtian 
world, allow tufficient time. Watts. 
5. Liſtleſsneſs; emptineſs of thought. 
When alone, or in company, they ſit ſtiſl without doing 
any thing, I like it worſe ; for all diſpoſitions to idleneſs or 
Vacancy, even before they are habits, are * Wotton. 


1. Empty; unfilled; void. 


|| : Boyle's Works. 
A better race to bring into their vacant room. Milton. 
2. Free; unencumbered ; uncrouded. 

Religion is the intereſt of all; but philoſophy of thoſe 
only that are at leiſure, and vacant from the af of the 
world, | More's Divine Dialogues. 

A very little part of our life is ſo vacant from uneaſi- 


neſſes, as to leave us free to the attraftion of remoter good. 
| | 2 ge oc Ke. 


1 


| hy ſhould the air ſo impetuouſly ruſh into the cavity of | 
the receiver, if there were before no vacant room to receive 


x 


3. Not filled by an incumbent, or poſſcſſor. 
Leit the fiend invade vacant poſſeſſion. ek the 
Others when they allowed the throne vacant, thong”. 


ſucceſſion thould immediately 


and place them in vill 


The memory relieves the mind in her 7 at is 
_ug prevents any chaims of thought, by Ideas of % 
1 1 


alt, 
- Thanakalafas empty of thought; not buſy. 
| The wretched ilave, = 
Who, with a body ff d, and vacant mind, | 
Gets him to reſt, cramm'd with diftreſsful proc 
The duke had. a pleaſant and 
from a ſingular aſſurance in his temper. 


Some vain amuſement of 
To VA'CATE. v. a. [ vaco, 
1. To annul; to make void; 


4. Being at leiſure; diſengaged. ; 
They which have the government, ſcatter thearm 

es to take their victuals 0 

ſuch vacant times as they lie not in camp. by 16. 

Sir John Berkley was the more vacant for Dei 

by the reduction of Barnſtaple. 


go to the next heir. Halt. 


them, 4! 


gacant moments» 


gacant face, Pio 
Vals 
a vacant ſoul. 


Hal. 
Bui 


yu. 


atin. 


to make of no author. | 
That after- act wacating the authority g 0 


tells the world that ſome remorſe touc 


moit implacable enemies. 


2. To make vacant; to quit po 


f the , 
ena oe, 


8 Milt, 


teflon of ob ** 


[rydens 


Mit 
zught the 
Jaa. 


Me (hon of juridical proceedings, or any other ſtated 


vaccak L. . 


ture. | 
Vac! LLANCY- 1. . [ 


YactiLa'TION. . /. [ wvacullatio, from vacilio, Lat. vacil- 


vacuisr. 2. / [from vacuum.] A philoſopher that holids 


YacutTY. u. ſ. ¶ vacuitas, from Vacuus, Latin; Vacuite, 


ee | 
1 {tate of being unfilled, | 


He wacates my revenge ; 8 ö to theſe vag ue ideas, lignihed by the terms, whatloever and 
. For while he truſts me, *twere ſo baie a part . I. thing, than it does to any other ideas. | Locke. 
To fawn, and yet betray. Dryden. | Vail, . . { woile, French. This word is now frequently 


ON. u. ſ. L vacation, Fr. eacatio, Lat.) 


lien i al that time which patles between term and 
at London. Cowvel. 


( riety. 5 ts. 

to ſecure prop . ( vacca, Lat.] A cow-houſe; a cow-pai- 

| . 

f. ¶ vacillant, from wacils, Lat. w- 

laut, Fr.] A ſtate of wavering ; fluctuation; inconſtancy. 
Not much in ule, | 


ſome does, as that vacillanq in human {ouls, and ſuch mu- 


tations às are found in corporeal matter. More. 


lain, Fr.] The act or ſtate of reeling or ſtaggering. 
The mulcles keep the body upright, and prevent its fall- 


ing, by readily afliting againſt every wacillation. Derham:. 


a b]: oppoſed to a plenift. 
© Fhote ſpaces, which the vc would h be ei 
becaule they are maniteſtly devoid of air, the plenilts do not 
-prove repleniſhed with ſubtle matter. 


' 
Its 


' Hunoer is luch a ſtate of vacuity, as to require a freſh 
hm To's W Arbulbnot. 
+. Space unfilled ; ſpace unoccupied. 3 | 
n filling up vacuities, turning out ſhadows and ceremo- 
nies, by explicit preſcription ot ſubſtantial duties, which 
thoſe ſhadows did obſcurely repreſent. Hammond's Fundam. 
He, that feat ſoon failing, meets OT OTONRy 
A vaſt vacuily. 1 6&5 „ Mittows 
Body and ipace are quite different things, and a vac 
is intei ſperied among the particles of matter. Bentley. 
God, who alone can anſwer all our longings, and fill every 
wacuity of our ſoul, oo! intirely poſſeſs our heart. Rogers. | 
nanſty; want of reality. - 21 ; 5 
Erbe * rs ſeen, like bes things, in the mirror of its 
effefts ; but if they'll run behind the glaſs to caich at it, 
their expectations will meet with Vacurty and empuneſs, 


Glanville. | 


Va'cuous, adj. [wacuus, Latin; vacut, French. } Empty; 


filled. 150 | 

. Boundleſs the deep, becauſe I AM who fill © |} 

| Tnfinitude: nor wacuous the tpace. Mikon's Par. Loft. | 

F4CUUM. 2. /. {Latin.} Space unoccupied by matter, 
Our enquities about Vacuzz, or 1pace and atoms, will 

ſhew us ſome good practical leflons. © atts. 

4% VaDE, v. . { wade, Latin, } To vaniſh; to paſs away. 
'$hexſer. A word uſed in poetry, but not received. 

Be ever gloried here thy ſovereign name, 


That thou may'ſt ſmile on ail which thou haſt made; <4 5 


Whoſe frown alone can ſhake this earthly- frame, 


And at whoſe touch the hills in imoak thali vade. Wottor. | 


VaG1B0ND. adj. I vagabundus, low Lat. wagabond, Fr.] 
1, Wandering without any ſctiled habitation; wanting 4 
Let them pronounce the ſteep Tarpeian death; 
_ Vagabond exile; yet I wou'd not buy 


| Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shakeſpeare. | 


A vagabond debtor may be cited in whatever place or ju- 
riſdiction he is found. : 
2. Wandering; vagrant. 
r 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the ſtrem 8 
Ooes to, 7 3 the varying tide. Shakeſp. 
Their prayers by envious winds | | 
Blown wagabond or fruttrate. Milton. 
Va'ABOND. x, ſ. [from the adj. - 


1. A vagrant ; a wanderer, commonly, in a ſenſe of reproach, | 
We call thoſe people wanderers and wagabords, that have 


vo dwelling- place. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
Reduced, like Hannibal, to ſeek relief | 
rom court to court, and wander up and down _ 
A vagabond in Afric. | | Addiſon's Cato. 
2, One that wanders illegally, without a ſettled habitation. 
Vagabond is a perſon without a home. Watts. 


Vaoa'y. 8. ſ. [trom vagus, Lat.] A wild freak ; a capri- | 


cious frolick. | Wah 
8 They chang' d their minds, A 

Flew off, and into ſtrange vagaries fell, 
As they wou'd dance. U 
Woold your ſon engage in ſome frolic, or take a vagary, 
were it not better he ſhould do it with, than without your 
knowledge ? | Y Locke on Education, Q 97. 
Vacinope'NNOUS, u. ſ. [vagina and penna, Lat.] Sheath- 
; having the wings covered with hard caſes. 


wi 
Vac0'vs. adj, [ wagus, Lat, vague, Fr.) Wandering un- 


ſettled. Not in ule. - 
Soch as were born and begot of a ſingle woman, 0 . 

2 vagous luſt, were called Sporii. Aylife. 
Vackancy, u. . {from wagrant.] A ſtate of wandering ; 
unſettled condition. | % | 
Vacrant, adj, Wandering; unſettled ; vagabond; un- 


"Do 8 nin kes and ſurmiſl ant 
not e popular miſtakes and ſurmiſes, or Vagrar 
and fictitious ſtories. More's Divine Dialogues. 


Take good heed what men will think and ſay; 
That beauteous Emma vagrant courſes took, 
Her father's houſe, and OA Kite forſook. 
Her lips no living bard, I weet, 5 
y ſay how red, how round, how ſweet ; 
Homer only could indite | : 


Prior. 


r vagrant grace, and loft delight wm 
ſtand recorded in hi | 


| n in his 5 7 
„Ven Helen fmil'd, and Hebe ſpoke. Prior. 
VAGRANT. . fe Lvagant, Fr.] 4 ſturdy beggar ; wan- 


_ 3 Vagabond z man uniettled in habitation. In an il 


Tmin d to aſlault, and diſciplin'd to ki 
© You'll not the progreſs of your atoms ſtay, 
—— the is 0 iro wo 5 dy vagrants re 
1. 10 relieve poor; to m uray Vagranms de 
lievethemlelves ; do inder le hands from being miſchiev- 
dus, are things of evident uſe. F. Atterbury. 


To right or left, unheeded; take your way. Pope. 


7 agrants and outlaws ſhall offend thy view, | 


4 Vagrantz v nd 


Gra encouraged 


a term, fo there is tor them whereupon to be occu- | 2. A part of female dreſs, by which the face and part of the | 


from trouble or perplexity. | 3+ 


Hammond's Fundamentals. | To VAIL. v, a. [avaller le bonet, French. ] 


its would have to be empty, 


: n Boyle. | ToValL. v. u. To yield; to give place; to ſhew reſpect by 
V,cua TION. 1. . ¶ vacuus, Latin. ] The act of enptn ng 


2. Empty; unreal; thadow 


Aylife's Parergon. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


Prior. 


Blackmore. 


his men to ſet upon the vague villains, 


At 


Tun peretptlon of being, or not being, belongs no more | 
batli 


written wer, trom welum, Latin; and the verb. eil, om 

the verb welo; but the old orthography commonly derived 

it, I believe rightly, from the F a | | 

1. Acurtain; a cover thrown over any thing to be concealed. 
While they ſuppoſed to lie hid in their ſecret us, they 

were ſcattered under a dark waz! of forgettulnets. Mm. 


ihape is concealed, | 

Money given to ſervants, It is commonly uſed in the plu- 
ral, See VALE. | 

To Vail. v. a. To cover, See VEIL. 


| 


1. To let fall; to lutfer to deſcend. 5 
They ſtifly retuled to war! their bonnets, which is reck- 
oned intolerable contempt by ſeatarers. Carew, 

The virgin gan her beavoir wale, . 


Certain of the Turks gallies, which would not vail their 
top-iails, the Venetians hiercely aſſailed, | | 
9 Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks, 
They had not the ceremony of veiling the bonnet in la- 
lutations; tor, in medals, they ttill have it on their vr 
. N | ion. | 
3. To fall; to let fink in fear, or for any other intereit. Y | 
| That furious Scot, _ 
Gan wail his ttomach, and did grace the ſhame _ 
Of thoſe that turn'd their backs. | | Shakeſpeare. 


yielding. In this tenſe, the modern writers have ignorantly 
written vel. | 

Thy convenience muſt veil to thy neighbour's neceſ- 
ſity; and thy very neceſſities muſt yield to thy neighbour's 


extremity. | . South, 
AIN. adj. [vain, Fr. vanus, Latin.]. 5 6 
1. Fruitleis; ineffectual. . Wy | 
. Let no man ſpeak again FVV 
Io alter this; for countel is but vain, Shakeſpeare. 
an he force of man; 5 
To cruſh the pillars which the pile ſuſtain. 


Dryden. 


_  Betore the paſſage hocrid Hydra ſtands, 

2 Geryon with his triple flame, | | 

And warn chimera, vomits empty flame. Dryden's An. 

: Unmov'd his eyes, and wet his beard appears; 

And ſhedding vain, but teeming real tears. Dryden. | 
3. Meanly proud; proud of petty things. . 


than for a Vain man to be ſtill boaſting of himſelt. 
I Eftrange.| 


Dryden. 
Vain ot their art, and for the maſtery vy'd. _Dryden. 
 Tobewainis rather a mark of humility than pride. Vain 
men delight in telling what honours have been done them, 
2 2 company they have kept, and the like; by which 
the 
e 44" ſuch as their friends would not believe, if they had 
not been told ; whereas a man truly proud, thinks the ho- 
nours below his merit, and ſcorns to boaſt. Swift. | 
Ah friend! to dazzle let the wain delignz 
Too raiſe the thought, and touch the heart, be thine, Pope. 


He wav d a torch aloft, and, madly vain, 
Sought godlike worthip from a ſervile train. 
_ The minttrels play'd on ev'ry ſide, . 


4. Shewy ; oltentatious, 


5. Idle; worthleſs z unimportant. 3 
7 Both all things vain, and all who in vain things 


Bulle their fond hopes of glory, or laſting fame, 


He heard a grave philoſopher maintain, 
That all the actions of our lite were warn, 


To your vain anſwer will you have recourle, 
And tell 'tis ingenite active force. Blackmore. 
6. Falle; not true. VVT 
7. In Vain, To no purpoſe; to no end; ineffectually; with- 


out effect. | ; 
He tempts in at. VVV 
Providence and nature never did any thing in vain, * 
: EE . . L' Eftrange. 
Strong Halys ſtands in vain; weak Phlegys flies. 
h Dryden. 
The philoſophers of old did ix wain enquire whether ſum- 
mum bonum conlilted in riches, bodily delights, virtue, or 
contemplation, . by L 
| If we hope for what we are not likely to poſſeſs, we act 
and think i vain, and make lite a greater dream and ſha- 
dow than it really is. | Addiſon's Spectator, 
If from this diſcourſe one honeſt man ſhall receive ſatis- 
faction, I ſhall think that I have not written nor lived, in 
Vain. W:ft on the Reſurrection. 
VAINGLO'RIOUS. adj. [ens and gi Tut Lf] Boaſling 
without performances; proud in diſpropohion to deſert. 
V ain-glorious man, when flutt' ring wind does blow, 
In his light wings is lifted up to (ky. 
Strength to glory aſpires , 
Vain glrious and through infamy ſeeks fame. Milton. 
This his arrogant and wain-g/orious expreſſion We . 
Tanner we 0 3 
einpty pride; pride in little things. 
He nnd ing of dep but yet kept ſtate and ma- 
jeſty to the height; being ſenſible, that maſeſty maketh the 
people bow, but vain- glory boweth to them. Bacon. 
2 every blaſt of Vain - glory, every idle thought, to 
be chaſtened by the rod of ſpiritual difcipline. aylor. 
This extraordinary perſon, out of his natural averſion to 


| | ddiſon. 
honour o a 
A monarch's ſword, when mad vain. glory draws 5, | 
Not Waller's wreath can hide the nation's icar. oþe. 
Va1rNLY. adv. [from van. | 
. Without effect ; to no purpole z in vain. FY 
Our cannons malice wan ſhall be ſpent —r5—ů——5 
Shakeſpeare. 


inſt th' invulnerable clouds of heav'n. 
RT complaints you wainly waſte your breath; 
They are not ww that can revenge his death. Dryden. 
2. ly; arrogantly. s 

: Bro) tere — howe er the matter fall, 
Shall tax my tears 1 ug vanitys 
Having H fear d too little. : 
Nami iy ee us to think neither vainiy nor 4. A 
ingly of n+ rip | Delany. 

5 I; .. f ; £ a 
123 Wr ae hope to be invulnerable. Milton. 
If Lentulus be ambitious, Nn Sybille ; 
1 is nent to be de e 

prſuming bis adcancewent . by te e 


pride; taithood ; emptineſs. . 
I hate ingratirude more in a man, 


— 


5 3 And thank'd him firſt, and thus began her tale. Fairfax. 
1 deny that all mutability implies imperfection, though | 2. To let tall ia token of retpeR, | | 


plant. 


VALET, n. ſ. (valet, French.] A waiting ſervant. 


No tolly like vain glory; nor any thing more ridiculous | 


ainly contels, that theſe honours were more than their | 


View this marbl | — OE Pope. | | Vs . 5 
V ellentstoss . 7 nh be chou ballert for meg and fight the Lond's bat= | 
Load ſome vain church with old theatrick ſtate, Pope. | tles 


Or happineſs. ' Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


Which with our ſenſe of pleaſure not conſpir d. Denham. | 


Fairy Queen. | 


[vana gloria, Lat.) Pride above merit; | 


ee wrote ſeveral pieces, which he did not aſſume the 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Vatnness. 2. /. [from vain.) The ſtate of being vainz 


VA'LVODE. 3. 5 [ 
rince of the Dacian provinces. | 
VATLANCE, . ſ. [trom Yalencia, whence the uſe of them 
came. Skinner.) The fringes or drapery hanging round 


the telter and ſtead of a bed. 
y My houſe . 1 ” . 
Is richly furniſhed with plate and gold: g 
Valance of Venice, gold in needlework.. - waer | 
: 8 the valance of the bed, that it may be full in 
: Int. 5 6 8 


Tf Naias. noon tan; 
, Old fried, thy 8 re ſince 1 
Ila thee laſt; com'ſt thou to beard me. Shatke/deare, 
VALE. u. J. ¶ val, Fr. Vallis, Latin. ] e | 
1. A low ground; a valley; a place between two hills. Vale 
is à poetical word, 
In Ida vale: who knows not Ida wale? 
An hundred ſhepherds woned. - _ Spenſer. 
Met ia the wale of Arde. Shale. Henry VIII. 
1 Anchiſes, in u flow'ry Vale, 
Review'd his multer'd race, and took the tale. Dryden. 
2. [From avail, profit; or wale, farewell. If from avail, it 
muſt be written waz, as Dryden writes. If from wale; 
which I think is right, it mutt be vale.) Money given to 
lervants, « 4 
Since our knights and fenators account 
To what their ſordid, begging vailt amount; 
udge what a wretched ſhare the poor aitends, | 
hoſe whole ſubſiſtence on thole alms depends. Dryden. © 
His revenue, betides wales, amounted to thirty pounds. 
8 e | Swift. 
VALEDICTION. a. J. [waledico, Latin.] A farewel. Ain/w. 
A waledi#ion torbidding to weep, Donne. 
YALPOLETOS Es adj. [from waledico, Latin.) Bidding 
arewel. 5 


7 


| , ow all nature ſeem'd in love; 

And birds had drawn their valentines. Portom. 

VALE'RIAN, . J. [valerjana, Latin; valerian, French, ] A. 
The leaves grow by pairs oppoſite upon the ſtalks; 1 
flower conſiſts of ou lar divided into ve fairientsy Hor a 

are ſucceeded by oblong flat ſeeds. liar, 


Giving caſt-cloaths to be worn by walzts, has a very ill 
effect 5 little minds. . 7 . : Addon. 9 
VALET UDINA'RIAN, 445. ¶ valetudinaire, Fr. valetudo, 
r J Lat. J Weakly; tickly; infirm f 

Phylick, by purging noxious humours, prevents ſickneſs 
in the healthy, 8 5 thereof in the e WET. 2 
2 5 . roaun. 

Shifting from the warmer vallies, to the colder hills, or 
from the hills to the vales, is a great benefit to the waletu- 
dinarian, teeble part of mn Þ Derbam. 
Cold of winter, by topping the pores of perſpiration, 
keeps the warmth more within; whereby there is a greater 
quantity of ſpirits generated in healthful animals, for the 
caſe is quite otherwile in valetudinary ones. Cheyne. - 
» 5 muſt live where they can command and 

cold. SF I . Swift, 
VA'LIANCE. 2. /. [from valiant; waillance, Fr.] I | 
perſonal puiſlance; fierceneſs; bravery. F 
Wich tiff force he ſhook his mortal lance, | 
To let him weet his doughty valiance. | 


puilſant ; brave. 


6. Cee. I Sam, xviii. 17. 
A ſon of Jeſſe, a mighty valiant man. 1 Sam. xvi. 18. 


| ers ok. with perſonal bravery. | 
PFarewel, kind lord; fight waliantly to-day; : 
Thou art fram'd of the firm truth of valour. Shakefbeare. 
It was the duty of a good ſoldier valiantiy to withitand 
his enemies, and not to 
VA'LIANTNESS. #. f. [from valiant.] Valour; perſonal 
has z puiſſance fiercenzſs; Routneſs, 
hy valiantneſi was mine; thou luck'dſt it from me. 
: * 7 5 Shakeſpeare. 
Achimetes having won the top of the walls, by the wa- 
liantneſs of the defendants was forced to retire. Knolles; 
Shew not thy valiantneſs in wine, Ecclusz xxxi. 25, 
VA'LID. adj. [ valide, French; walidus, Latin.) 
1. Strong; powerful; efficacious; prevalent. 
| Perhaps more valid arms, + 8 
Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 
May ſerve to better us, and worſe our foes, Milton, 
2. Having force; prevalent; weighty ; concluſive, -_ 
A difference in their ſentiments as to particular queſtions; 
is no valid argument againſt the general truth believed by / 
them, but rather a clearer and more ſolid proof of it. Steph, 
VaALrDiTY, #./. [wvalidite, Fr, from wake.) „ 
1. Force to convince; certainty. N 8 
You are perſuaded of the validity of that famous verſe, 
Tis expectation makes a bleſſing dear. Po 
2. Value. A ſenſe not uſed, 5 
c To thee and thine, EY | 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom 
No leſs in ſpace, validity, and plealure,  _. 
Than that conferr'd on Gonerill. Shakeſpeare. 
VA ANCY. #./. [from valance.] A large wig that thades 
E acc. * : , , 
But you, loud Sirs, who through your curls look big, 
Triticks in plume and white wallaxcywig, Dryden. 
VALLEY. u. ſ. [vallee, Fr. wallis, Latin.) A low ground 
hollow between hills. SO ne 
Live with me, and be my love, | 
And we will all the pleaſure prove, 5 
That hills and vallies yield. Kaleigb. 
Vailies are the intervals betwixt mountains. Woodaward,. 
\ Sweet interchange of hill and valley. Milton. 
VA'LOROUS. adj, [trom walour.] Brave; ſtout; valiant, 
The famous warriors of the antique world 
Us'd trophies to erect in ſtately wife,  _ 
In which they would the records have enroll'd, 
Of their great deeds and walorous empriſe. Spenſer, 
Captain Jamy is a marvellous valorous gentleman, 


VA'LOUR. 3. J. {wvaleur, Fr. valor, Latin. Ainſcto-] Per- 


ſonal bravery; ſtrength; proweſs; puiſſance; itoutnels. 
| That I may pour the ſpirits in thine ear, | 
And chaſtiſe, with the valour of my tongue, 
All that impedes thee. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
| Here I conteſt : n 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, | 
'S = 2 in 1 1 1 oy,” | a 
ontend againſt thy walour. $6 are Corio, » 
When plan preys on reaſon, _ pe ye | 
Ir eats the {word it fights with. Shakeſpeare. 


An innate valour appeared in him, when he put himſelf | 
upon the ſoldiers defence, as he received the mortal ltab. 


For contem 


| plation he, and walour form'd ; 
4 For ſoftneſs ſhe, and ſweet attractive grace. ; 


neither to live peaceably, nor to fight. Hazard 
. Volited; unſettled; undetermined: indefinite. 


T Han lying, <ainneſt, babbling- 


Sbaleſpeart. 


Such were theſe giants; 3 renown | 
| 11 


For, 


„ governors Schvonish. ) A 


R$ | | | wit. S 
To VALA'NCE, v. 4. [from the noun.] To decorat 1 | 


VA'LESTINE. x: ehen choſen on Valentine's day, = 


VALIANT.. adj. ¶ vaillant, French. ] Stout; 3 
VA'LIANTLY. adv. [from valiant.) Stoutly; with periona!l 


troubled with any evil hap. Knoll, 


Shakeſpeare. - 


j 

L 

{| 
1 

1 

1 
— 9 


1. Io rate at a certain price. 


VAN 


Fc, in che days might only Niall be admir'd, | 
And walour, and LM tte, call d. Milton. 
Vialbur gives awe, and promiſes protection to thoſe who 
want heart or ſtrength to defend themſelves. This makes 
the authority of men among women; and that of a matter - 
buck in a numerous herd. | 
| Va'uvaBLE. adj; {walable, Fr. from value.] 
1. Precious; being of great price. 
2. Worthy; deferving regard. 
A juſt account of that valuable 


perſon, whoſe remams lie 
ore us. | F. Atterbury's Sermons. 
The value of ſeveral circumſtances in ſtory, leſſens very 
much by diſtance of time; though ſome minute circum- | 
ſtances are very valuable. 
VALUA'T10N. 2. /. [from val. 
1. Value ſet upon a _— | 
No reaſon I, ſince of your lives you ſet 
So ſlight a valaation, ſhould reſerve 3 
My crack d one to more care. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Take out of men's minds falſe walzations, and it would 
leave the minds of a number of men, poor ſhrunken things. 


ASD F Bacon. 
The writers expreſſed not the valuation of the denarius, 


.._ Without regard to its preſent valuation. Arbuth, on Coins. 
2. The act of ſetting a value; appraiſement. ; 8 

Humility in man conſiſts not in denying any gift that is 
in him, but in a juſt valuation of it, rather thinking too 
meanly than too highly, Ray on ihe Creation. 
Vatva'ToR. 1. /. From value.] An appraiſer z one who 


ſets upon any thing its price. 1 

= What: — will the biſhops make uſe of? Soft. 

VALUE. . ſ. [value, Fr. valor, Latin. J 

1. Price; worth. e os od ele 

| Ve are phyficians of no value. Jao0ob, xiii. 

2. High rate. 5 . 155 
Cæſar is well acquainted with your virtues, | 
nd therefore ſets this value on your lite: 

Let him but know the price of Cato's friendſhip, _ 

And name your terms. | Addiſon's Cato. 

3. Rate; price equal to the worth of the thing bought. 


He ſent him money; it was with this obliging teſtimony, 


that his deſign was not to pay him the value of his pic- 
tures, becauſe they were above any price. Dryden. 
Jo V&'LUE. v. 4. [valoir, French, from thenoun.] | 
When the country grows 
other obventions will be more augmented, and better va- 
= | f Tan er. 
A mind valuing his reputation at the due price, will re- 
pute all diſhoneſt gain much inferior thereunto. Carew. 
Goh alone values right the good, Milton. 
2. To rate highly; to have in high eſteem. . 
Some of the fineſt treatiſes in dialogue, many very va- 
lued pieces of French, Italian, and Engliſh appear. Addiſ. 
fle value himſelf upon the compaſſion with which he re- 
lived the afflicted, | Atterbury's Sermons. 
To him your orchard's early fruits are due, 
A plealing off ring, when tis made by you; 


Hie values theſe. Pepe. I 
3. To appraiſe; to eſtimate. *** 3 
Ik he be poorer than eſtimation, the prieſt ſhall value him. 


4. To be worth; to be equal in worth to. | 
The peace between the French and us not values 
Ihe coſt that did conclude it. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

5. To take account of. | | | 


out a clock than with; for the mind doth value every mo- 
ment. : 3 
6. To reckon at, with reſpect to number or power. 
Phe queen is valued thirty thouſand ſtrong: 
ler faction will be full as ſtrong as ours. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To conſider with reſpect to importance; to hold important. 
Ihe king muſt take it ill, 
So ſlightly valked in his meſſenger. Shakeſp. 
Neither of them valued their promiſes, 
ol honour or integrity. 3 
8. To equal in value; to countervail. 
It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir. Job, xxviii. 
9. To raiſe to eſtimation. . „ 
c She ordered all things, reſiſting the wiſdom of the wiſeſt, 
by making the poſſeſſor thereof miſerable; aluixg the folly 
4 the molt foohſh, by making the ſucceſs proſperous. Sid. 
Some value themſelves to their country by jealouſies of 
the crown. | 


according to rules 


_ faults. - | 5 enuple. 
VaLukrkss. adi. De valne.)] Being of no value. 
ZE | - counterfeit ; 8 
Reſembling majeſty; which, touch'd and tried, „ 
Proves valucleſ . Sbaleſpeare s King Jobn. 
VAL ER. 2. f. [from value.] He that values. 
VALVE. 2. . [vatva, Latin. 
1. A folding door. e 
Swift through the valves the viſionary fair 
Kepaſs d. Peope s Odyſſey, b. iv. 
2. Any thing that opens over the mouth of a veſſel. OO 


This air, by the opening of the walve, and forcing up ot | 


the fucker, may be driven out. Bayle's Works. 
3. In anatomy. ] A kind of membrane, which opens in cer- 
tain vetlels' to admit the blood, and ſhuts to prevent its re- 
ges. 5 | a 
: The arteries, with a contractile force, drive the blood 
Rill forward; it being hindered from going backward by 
| the valves ot the heart. 5 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
VaILVObE. , /. L valvule, Fr.] A ſmall valve. | 
Vame, n, . The upper leather of a ſhoe. Ainſworth. 
To VAMP. v. a. 1 
Skinner to be derived from avant, French, before; and to 
mean laying on a new outſide.] To piece an old thing with 


tome new part. : 
You wiſh 


To vamp a body with a dangerous phyſick, h 
That's ſure of death without. Shateſvears's Coridlanus. 
This opinion hath been vamped up by Cardan. Bentley. 

I had never much hopes of your vampt play. Swift. 
VA MER. nf. [from Tarp. One who pieces out an old 
thing with ſomething new. 
VAN. 75 from want, French. ] 
1. The fiont of an army; the firſt line. 


Before each war prick forth the airy knights. Milton, a 


The toe he had ſurvey'd, 
Arrang'd, as to him they did appear, ST 
With van, main battle, wings, and rear. Hudibrns. 
Van to van the foremoſt ſquadrons meet, 
The nuidmoſt battles haſt ning up behind. „ 
2. [Jau, Fr. vannus, Latin. ] Any thing ſpreading wide by 
which a wind is raiſed; a fan. 
T'he other token of their ignorance of the ſea was an oar, 
they call it a corn- an. Nates on the Odyſſey. 
3. A wing with which the air is beaten, 
| : His ſail- broad warns | 
He ſpreads for flight, and in the furging fmoke 
Up-lutted, ſpurns the ground. ilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
| A fiery globe | 


Of angels on full fail of wing drew nigh, 


his is ſuppoſed probably enough by | 


Temple's Miſcell.d 4 


Seit Thoughts. | 


better inhabited, the tithes and | 


If a man be in ſickneſs, the time will ſeem longer with- | * 


1 
Kar, | 


Clarendon, b. viii. 


) | emple. | 
Vanity, or a deſire of valuing ourſelves by ſhewing others | 


; 


C 


VAN 


Froim his tineaſy tation; and upbore, 


\W ho ou their plumy vn receir d him̃ ſoft 


VAR 


+ 


| hs | I Be aſſur'd, Madam, 'twill be dene | 3 
As on a floating couch, through the blithie air, uten.“ Vt us acxt Sautage. Shake , R = 
His litabled wing unitrong : To VANTAGE. vv. a: { fromndvantage. Produ, 
He wheel'd in air, and ſtretch'd his wars in van; _ We yet of prefent peril be atraidy Py | 
His vas no longer could his flight fuſtan. Dryden. For nevillefs tear did never wartage none, Fai | 
The wares are broad on one nde, and narrower on the | VA'NT#R avs, . / [avant bras, Pr.] A meur 4% % Ker, | 
bother; both which mimiiter to the progrefſive motion of rat Ii hide my: Iver beard in à gold beaver, che arm. th 
. | Der bam. Aud in my vantbrate put this Wither'd brawn, Shak thi 
VA'NCOURIER. 7.f. [avantcourier, French.} A haroinges; Fus an, 1 and greves, and gauntlet, Vale, 
u precuſſor. | I o VAPILD.: . { wapidus, Latin ] Dead; having the f ils, | 
VAN E. n. ſ. [vaene, Dutch.] A plate hung on a pin to turn] porated; tpuittels; maukiſh; flat; Perm ess. Yar 
with the wind, 8 | Phy wines let feed a- while 1. C 
A man ſhe wou'd ſpell back ward; | | On the fat refule; leſt too ſoon disjoin'd; | 
If tall, a lance ill-headed ; 7 Prom 8 it to ſharp or vapid change. Phin: qu 
If ſpeaking, why a wane blown with all winds. Shakefþ. I'ne effects of a vapid and vilcous contticutiongy (of! : 
VANGUARD. 7. /. [avant garde, French.) The front, or | arettagnation, acrimony, and putrefaction. 4, Ws 1 
tirit line of the army. | VA'PIDNESS, 2. ſ. [from vapsd.}-The ſtute of being (yy ret 
The king's van-guard maintained fight againſt 1 32 3 8 5 5 'Pititielg of 
wer of the enemies. th Bacon. | VAPORA' TION, 2. /. [| vaporation, Fr. wvaporation, Lat c. 
8 Vanguard to right and left the front unfold. Milton. vapour.) The att of leaping: in Vn "0%, Lat. from ant 
VANILLA. #.f. [Vanille, French.) A plant. | VaPORER. 1. J: [from vapour.) A boaſter; a bra by 
It hath an anomalous flower, conſiſting of ſix leaves, five This thews theſe vaporers, to what ſcorn they ex 0 | | 
of which are placed in a circular order, and the middle one | fclves, 15 overnment of the 3 acc 
is concave : the empalement becomes an horned, ſoft, | Va PORISH. adj. [from vapor. Vaporous; lpienetick t. tex 
fleſhy fruit, filled with very ſmall ſeeds, The fruit of thote | mourfome. ; | 18 2D 
plants is uſed to ſcent chocolate. Millar. Pallas grew vap'rifh onee-and odd, © 
When mixed with vanillios, or ſpices, it acquires the She would not do the leaſt right thing. $avih wh 
good and bad qualities of aromatic oils. Arbuth. on Ali. | VA'POROUS. [ waporeux, Fr. from wapour,} wiſh the 
To VA'NISH. v. 2. [vaneſco, Latin; avancuir, Fr.] 1, Full of vapours or exhalations; fumy, * . 1 
1. To lole perceptible exiltence, i The vaporous night approaches. Shakeſpeare fol 
High honour is not only gotten and born by pain and It E trom the nature of the wapouri/> place. Jani per 
danger, but mult be nurſed by the like, or elle daniſbelh This ſhifting our abode from the warmer and e vg. _ 
as ſoon as it appears to the 5 5 | | Stdney. | Porous air of the vallies, to the colder and more {ubtile air of 4, 81 
; Whither are they wanſh'd? = OA the hills, Is à great benefit to the valetudinarian part. N = 
—[Tnto the air; and what ſeem'd corporal | 2 SY | f Derban. s 
Melted as breath into the wind. Shaleſpeare. 2. Windy; flatulent. F ] 
While fancy brings the vaniſb'd piles to view, Ho If the mother eat much beans, or ſuch va porous food & (1 
And builds imaginary Rome anew. __ | Pope. it endangereth the child to become lunatick. Races, 1 
2. To paſs away from the fight; to diſappear. | Some more ſubtile pe tai Ap may ſo equally bear uy 
Now I havetaken heart, thou vaniſbeft. Shakeſpeare. | àgainſt the parts of a little waporous moiſture, as to form it N 
3 He cut the cleaving ſky, ä | into round drops. More Antidote againſ Athen ** 
And in a moment vaniſb'd from her eyc. Pope's Od;ſſey.| The food which is moſt wvaporous-and:peripirable, is the - | 
3. To pals away; to beloit, „ moſt eaſily digeſted. n Arbutbnat an) 
Alf theſe delights will vaniſh. Milton. A intle tube, jetting out from the extremity of an artery, = 
That ſpirit of religion and ſeriouſneſs, by which we hat | may carry off theſe vaporous ſteams of the blood, Cheyne, 6D 
diſtinguithed ourſelves, vaniſhed all at once, and a ſpirit of VA POUR. x. J. [wapeur, Fr. vapor, Latin.] 
infidelity and prophanenels ſtarted up. Atterbury. | 1. Any thing exhalable; any thing that mingles with the alt. 2 
VA'NTT Y. 2. ſ. [vanitas, Latin; vanite, French. ] 29 ours and miſt, and exhalation hot, Milton, te 
1. Emptineſs; uncertainty; inanity. Foe | When firſt the fun too pow'rful beams diſplays, 
2, Fruitleſs defire ; fruitleſs endeavour.  _ 33 It draws up vapours which obſcure its rays; | Be 
Vanity poſſeſſeth many, who are deſirous to know thecer- But ev'n thoſe clouds at laſt adorn its way, , 
|  tainty of things to come, Sidney. Reflect new glories, and augment the day. Pepe, 1 
| | Thy pride, e 42. Wind; flatulence. ; ; 04 Fa tro 
And wand'ring vanity, when leaſt was ſafe, 5 In the Theſlalian' witches, and the meetings of witches Yak 
Reijefted my forewarning. 5 Milton. | that have been recorded, great wonders they tell, ot carry. 
3. Trifling labour. 2 ; 5 ws in the air, transforming themſelves into other bodies. * 
Jo uſe long diſcourſe againſt thoſe things which are both | Theſe tables are the effects of imagination: for ointments, v 
againſt Scripture and reaſon, might rightly be judged a a- | it laid on any thing thick, by ſtopping of the pores, ſhut.in * 
nity in the anſwerer, not much inferior to that of the in- | the vagpours, and tend them to the head extremely. Bacin, by! 
ventor. 5 Raleigh's Hiftory & the World. | 3. Fume; ſteam. 5 ; 
4. Falſhood; untruth I Ihe morning is the beſt, becauſe the imagination is rot Y 
Here I may well ſhew the vanity of that which js reported | clouded 1 the vapours of meat. Drydn, | 
in the ſtory of Walſingham. Sir F. Dawies. | In diſtilling hor ſpirits, if the head of the {till be taken of, | 
| 5. Empty pleature; vain purſuit; idle ſhew ; untubttantial en- | the vapory which aſcends out of the ttill will take fre at he ' 
joyment; petty object of pride. 8 I flame of a candle, and the flame will run along the vatcur 6 
Mere it not ſtrange if God ſhould have made ſuch ſtore | from the candle to the ſtill. _ Newton's Optics, 
of glorious creatures on earth, and leave them all tobe con- For the impoſthume, the vapour of vinegar, and any tuing Vir 
ſumed in ſecular vanity, allowing none but the baſer ſort to which creates a cough, are proper. Arbuthnot on Dil. | 
be employed in his own ſervice. © Hooker, 4. Mental fume; vain imagination; fancy unreal. | 
by A „ If his forrow . forth amendment, he hath the grace of - 
Beſtow upon the eyes of this young couple I hope, though it be clouded over with a — vapour, Var 
Some wanity of mine art. hakeſpeare's Tempeſt, | that it be not diſcernible even to himſelf. ammond, 10 
Caſt not her ſerious wit on idle things; _ 5. UIn the plural. ] Diſcaſes cauſed by Ratulence, or by dileal- o 
Make her free will flave to vanity. we Dawies.| ed nerves ; hypochondriacal maladies z melancholy ; ipieen. pf 
Sin, with parity, had fill'd'the works of men. Milton. | Po this we muſt aſeribe the ſpleen, to frequent in ftudious 
The eldelt equal the youngeſt in the vanity of their dreſs; | men, as well as the wapours to which the other lex welo 9 
and no other reaſon can be given of it, but that they equal, | often ſubject, A4d2ifon's SpeFator, Ni 115, 
if not ſurpaſs them, in the Vanity of their deſires. South. | To Va'POUR. v. . [yapore, Latm.] - * wo 
Think not when woman's tranſient breath is fled, 1. To pals in a vapour, or fume; to emit fumes; to ſiy off in pol 
That all her vanities at once are dead evaporations. | 5 : 25 = 
Succeeding vanities the ſtill regards, | | When thou from this world wilt go, per 
And though ſhe plays no more, o' erlooks the cards. Pope. The whole world vapour in thy breath, = Dome. : 1.0 
6. Oſtentation; arrogance. 5 i | Switt running waters vapour not ſo much as Randing it] 
The i thereof is true, however they, through | waters. : Bacon Natural Hiſtory, Ne 767. | 
vanity, whillt they would not ſeem to be ignorant, do | 2. To bully; to Drag. 5 0 : up 
thereupon build many forged hiftories of their own anti- | _ Not true, quoth he? Howe'er you vapour, ere 
quity. | he © © © Spenſer. I can what I affirm make appear.  Hudibras, 
Whether it were out of the ſame vanity, which poſſeſſed | _ Thele are all the mighty powers | 3.0 
all thoſe learned philoſophers and poets, that Plato alle pub- | You vainly boaſt, to cry down ours; a” 
liſhed, not under the right authors names, thoſe things And what in real value's wanting, 5 tio 
which he had read in the Scriptures ; or tearing the ſeverity 3 or with vapouring and ranting. _ ; Hudibraz, ob 
of the Areopagite, and the example of his matter Socrates, | That I might not be waporr'd down by inſignificant ite 14 
I cannot judge. Ratcigh's Hiſtory herd. monies, I uſed the name of your ſociety to annibilate al | 
7. Petty pride; pride exerted upon flight grounds; pride ope- | fuch arguments, : lanwille's Preface to Scepfit the 
rating on ſmall occahons. 4 e Be you to us but kind; _ 5 | by 
Can you add guilt to vanity, and take Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curſe, | 1 a 
A pros to hear the conqueſts which you make. Dryden. | No forrow we thall find. E. Dorſet's Song. TN 
Tis an old maxim in the ſchools, _ | To VA'POUR, v. a. To effuſe, or ſcatter in fumes or * 1. D 
That vanity's the food of fools; DE pour. W 3 | 
Yet now and then your men of wit Break off this laſt lamenting kiſs, | | 
Will condeſcend to take a bit. - Savift's Miſcell. Which ſucks two ſouls, and vapours both away. Dont. 1 C 
To VAN. v. a. [from vannus, Lat. vanner, Fr.] To tan; He'd laugh to fec one throw his heart away, | 
to winnow. Not in uſe. | Another ſighing vapour forth his ſoul, | w 
The corn, which in varnng lieth loweſt is the beſt. Bacon. A third to melt himſelf in tears. Bex. Jobnſar, Va 
To V A'NQUISH. v.a. [vaincre, French. ] Opium loſeth ſome of his poiſonous quality, if vapors o_l 
1, To conquer; to overcome; to ſubdue. cout, and yg ou with ſpirit of wine. „kr the ſilver 
Wer't not a ſhame, that, whilſt you live at jar, It muſt be holpen by ſomewhat which may fix ad | 
The fearful French, whom you late wangquifhed, * never to be reſtored, or wapoured away, when uu 
Should make a {tart o'er ſeas, and vangui/h you? Shak, | into ſuch a maſs of gold. e e 556. Chayge- 
They ſubdued and wvarnguifed the rebels in all encoun- | VARIABLE. adj. [variable, Fr, wariabils, Lat.] 12 | 
ters. e th Oe Clarendon, b. viii. | able: mutable; inconſtant. a 
The gods the victor, Cato the wangui/h'd choſe: ]-* O ſwear not by th' inconſtant moon, 2 
But you have done what Cato could not do, | ' That monthly changes in her circled orb; Stake 
To chule the Vargquijhd, and reitore him too. Dryden. Leſt that thy love prove likewife yartable. = 6 \ 
2. To confute, GY 8 Haply countries different, 
This bold aſſertion has been fully vanguiſbed in a late re With variable objects, ſhall expel Shale. by, 
ply to the biſhop of Meaux's treatiſe. F. Atterbury. This ſomething ſettled matter in bis heart. t oe ancients \i 
VA'NQUISHER. v. .. [from 1 8 Conqueror; ſubduer. By the lively image of other creatures, did (were 
* He would pawn his tortunes af _ repreſent the variable paſſions of mortals ; as bY 72 Feri. * 
To hopeleſs reſtitution, ſo he might . ſignified deceivers. Raleigh's Hiſtory of l. 
Be called your vanquiſber. | Shakeſpeare. lis heart I know how vartable, and vel, . . U 4. 
I fhall rife victorious, and ſubdue OR. * © Selt*letr. Milton's P aradiſe Loft, b. x. 
My vanquiſber; ſpoil'd of his vaunted ſpoil, Milton. | VA'RIABLENESS. 7. ſ. [from variable. ] 8 
Troy's vanguifher, and great Achilles ſon. A. Phillips. | 1. Changeableneſs; mutability. gs 6 of the wer- 
VANTAGE. 2. /. [from atvantage.] Vou are not ſolicitous about the variableneſi Addiſon 
1. N. z profit. 158 Rs 1 ory or the change of feaſons. * E F 
What great vantage do we by the trade of a paſtor? | 2. Levity; inconſtaney. at | | all 
| 8 5 6 . 8 ei Nie. N Faber ſubject themſelves to the charge of Clanife- 7 
2. Superiority ; ſtate in which one better means of action in judgment. : , mutably5 
chan another ; ; : EIN, 8 Var A L 2 adw. [from K! Changeably 3 ir A 
ith the wantage of mine own excuſe, 5 inconſtantly; uncertamly. p- . ; dil- : 
Hath he excepted moſt againtt my love. 2 f VARIANCE. . . [from 57.1 Diſcord zige 1 
He had them at uantage, being tired and harraſſed witha ſention. 955 85 inst his faber. 'Y 
lon dae | . Bacon. I am come to ſet a man at variance again Matt: fs 
e pardoned perſon muſt not think to ſtand vpon the | gt 4 
| ſame 8 e of S with the innocent. 29525. | A cauſe of law by violent courſe, Dani. 
3 Opportunity ; convenience. © — 2 Was, from a variance, now a war become · Not 
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dottrine of the goſpehat dariance. 


2s, to ſet any ene dockt ne. | j | They ſpy'>: 2 fy the viceroy, who jmpriſone : ien heir Waders 0 
* Ry prod which are all ang nag conhitcat, Sprat. A warlet running — fr them haſtily, * Spenſer. || yp Hg " 89 one 24 eden thy he TTY | 
1 '..”* She 1 nor 2 ae wed * 3 3" 4 bee N 2 word has deviated trom its | 2. A ſubject; a dependant. Wn 2 8 
While a kind glance at N nee __ origin! meaning, asu in Latin. ; 5 She cannot content the Lord with petformance df his diſz- 
How much at Variance uy er 3 AAA Pope. I am the vericlt varlet.thateverchew'd, Shakeſpeare, | tipline, that bath at het fe «wag al, e n wen 
ex. If the learned would not 8 a WM e Ignorant; Where didit thou leave thele va, Shakefpeare. [| made his vicegerent, to crofs what(Gever the faithful ſhould 
m. old to the weakneſles o i be Th would be no- Thou, verlet, doſt thy matter's gains devour ; do. FT "Hooker, #. Ji. 6 34. 
l thing but * e in the world. Sabi t. 5 1 his ewes, and often 85185 an hour. Dryer, Such as they thought fit for labour, they received as ** 
7% | Fg R nen the Roman legions were in a dilpolition to mutiny, } fats; but iniparted not the be las r 
do; ſhameful variauee rg ye man and man. Seaſon, an unpudent varlect, who was a private centinel, 0 ine his willy nk ante bes vt d 7 po ""\ 8 
Wa- Yarta'TION» 1. . an 7 hong Ie. rench.] try the power ot his eloquence. . | dyon. The common people were free fubie&ts to the king, not 
Change; mutation; ifference from itlelf. | VA'RLETRY. z. . | from warlet.} Rabble; crowd; populace. flaves and v to their pretendediords. Sir F 3 
* h variation of opinions, the priſoner was ac- | | : | (s vir F. Davies. 
After much var PLmions, pou 7 : Shall they hoiſt me up, | be mind hath not reaſon to remember, that putlions 
5 quittedot treaſon, but by molt voices tound guilty of W Aud ſhew me to the ſhouting varletry | |  oughtito be her vagal, not her maſters. $04 Raleigh 
Ihn | 3 ee de ayward, „Ot cent ring Rome? Shakeſp. Ant. and Clerp. alſels of his anger, when the ſcourge ou | 
wy The operation of agents will eaſily admit of intention and | VA'RNISH, v. „ (verms, Fr. vernix, Lat.] Inexorable; and the torturing hour 
ot; remiſfion, but the eſſences of things are conceived not capable | 1, A matter laid upon wood, metal, or other bodies, to make | Calls us to penance. hy Milton: 
delt of any ſuch variation. — | 8 ; 4 «| them ihine, | | | | As all his falt eagerly defir'd; 
The fame of our writers is confined to theſe two ii ands, Well put on thoſe ſhall praiſe your excellence, | With mind averſe, he rather underwent _ 
and it is hard it ſhould be limited in time as much as place, And fer a double varniſb on the fame. Shakeſp.| His people's will, than gave his own conſent, Deren 
by the perpetual variations ot our ſpeech. Swift. The tame of Cicero had not borne her age fo well, it it He ſubjugated a king, and called him his vajai, Bakers 
There is but one common matter, which is diverſiſied by } had not been joined with ſome vanity. Like unto varniſh, | 3. A lervant; one who acts by the will of another. 1 
accidents; and the ſame numerical quantity, by variations of that makes ciclings not only thine, but lalt, Bacon. I am his fortune's vga; and L ſend him | 
Sue. texture, may conſtitute ſucceſſively all kinds of body. Benil. This the blue varniſh that the green endears, | Phe greatnels he has got. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop, 
2 1. Ditference; change from one to another. The ſacred ruit of twice ten hundred years. Pope. | 4. A flavez a low wretch; bed ts | 
In ſome other places are more females born than males; | 2. Cover; palliation. | 5 Thou ſwear'ſt thy Gods in vain 
. which, upon this variation of proportion, I recommend to | To VAR NISH. v. a. ( verniſſer, vernir, Fr. from the noun. ] O Vvaſſal! milcreant! | Shakeſd. King Lear, 
wift, the curious. : raunt's Bills of Mortality. | 1. To cover with ſomething thining, | | VA'SSALAGE, A. . L vaſſelage, Fr. from 8 2 The ſtate 
9 Each fea had its uliar ſhells, and the ſame variation of ws O vanity! „ of a vaflal; tenure at Will; ſervitude ſlavery; 1 
fails; this tract atl ording lych a terreſtrial matter as is pro- | To ſet a pearl in ſteel io meanly varniſhed. Sidney. , He renounc'd the v ge : 5 — ._ 
deare, per for the formation of one lort of ſhell-fiſh; that ot ano- | Clamber not you up to the calements, N LE Of Rome again, A Fairy Queen, .- 
djs, ther, WOW, Wadward's Natural Hijtory. | Nor thruit your head into the publick ſtreet, PE 00 All my pow'rs do their beſtowing loſe, - 2 EN =_ 
e da. 1 Succeſſive change. 1 . | Io gazeon Chrittian fools with warnifh'd laces, | Like wajalage at unawares encountring 5 | 
ar d "Sir Walter Blunt, W e i Spaleſpeare. Ihe eye ot majeſty. Sbakeſp. Treilus and Creffidas 
| Stain'd with the variation of each foil © ds 4. To cover; to conceal with ſomething ornamental. They would have brought the Achæans from the condi- | 
rham, Betwixt that Hohnedon and this ſeat of ours. Shakeſp. | + Specious deeds on earth, which glory excites; tion of followers an dependents unto meer va e. | 
In mar. ] Change of termination of nouns. Or cloſe ambition varniſb'd o'er with zeal, Milton, . | ; Tj | 1 * 55 60 
food, The rules of grammar, and uleful examples of the va]. His manly heart was ttill abe © +, 'Letvs not then purſue 1 Pay - U 
Bacon. nation of words, and the peculiar form of ſpecch, are often, Diflembl'd hate, or warnifh'd love. Dryden. By force impoſlible, by leave bim | | | = 
y bear appointed to be repeated, - Watts's Improv. of the Mind. Men eſpoule the well-endow'd opinions in faſhion, and] Unacceptable, though in heav'n our tate i 1 
orm it f Range in natural phenomenons. . then ſcek arguments to make good their beauty, or varniſh Ot lplentid wvaſſaloage, _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft; i 
theym, Tue duke run .a long courle of calm proſperity, without | over and cover their deformity, Locke's Works. | Curs'd wafatage, | p77 FS INTOF | is 
is the any viſible ecliple or wane in bimlelt, amiditdivers wariarions 3. To palliate; to hide with colour of rhetorick, © { Firit idoliz'dtili love's hot fire he ber; mY SE | i 
uthrot, in others. a Motton Lije of Buckingham. j Ta warn all their errors, and ſecure Then ſlaves to thuſe who courted us before. Dr dens .." 
artery, 6, Deviation. TN 8 | The ills they act, and all the world endure. Denbam. VAST. adj. (waſte, Fr. vaſtus, Latin. (EXP. _— 
«bene, If we admit a variation from the thate of his creation, that Fo Cato's voice was ne'er emplay'd 1. Large; great. 1 MOP2 NM ond as 3X | = 
5 variation muſt be neceſſarily after an eternal duration, and To clear the guilty, and to varniſb crimes. Addiſon. hat the parliament meant to attempt with thoſe a. ut 
Mp therefore within the compals of time. | Hale. | Speak the plain. truth, and warnyþ not your crimes! _ numbers of men, every day levied. . Clarenden, b. 1. | = 
_ | may ſeem ſometimes to have varied from his ſenſe; but | 1 a 65 e Pͤxbillips. hat is an ample and capacious mind, which takes if wa | - = 
| the greateſt variations may be fairly deduced trom him. VARNLSUER. 2. . [from warn. I and ſublime ideas without pain. e 


WE Dryden. 1. One whole trade Is to varniſh. F His open ſtores, 4 
1. Variation of the co baſs ; deviation of the magnetick needle. An oil obtained of common oil, may probably be of good Though vqſt, were little to his ampler heart. Thomſon. 


Pepe, trom an exaCt parallel with the meridian. | ule to furgeons and varnbers, - Boyles Works. | 2. Vicioully great; enormovully extenfive or capacious. it 
LS Vx'21c0vs. adj. L varicoſus, Lat.] Diſeaſed with dilatation. 2. A diſguiter; an adoryer. | _ The vicious language is vaff, and gaping, twelling, and | 
% uke There are inſtances of one vein only being various, which | Modeſt dulneſs lurks in thought's diſguiſe ; I irregular; when e to be high) full of rock, moun- W 
90400 may be deſtroyed by tying it above aid below the dilatation. | Thou varniſber of tools, and cheat of all the wiſe. Pope. tain, 06 pointedneſs,” HOOEIENCN F, e. al 
Wan : | | Sharp. | VA'RVELS. u. /. [vervelles, Fr.] Silver rings about the leg} They view'd nor arp e abyſs. * Milton. i 
=D {VARIEGATE. wv, a. [yariegatss, ſchool Lat.] To di- | of a hawk, on which the owner's name is 8 Did. | Others with v yphean rage more fel. [| 
* "verfify; to (tain with different colours. : Io VARY. v. a. [vario, Lat. varier, French. „ COT ETC Milton, Hl 
neon. The ſhells are filled with a white ſpar, which waregates | 1. To change; to make unlike itſelf. IAST. . J (waſtum, Latin. ] An empty waſte. —* 1 
1 and adds to the beauty of the ſtone. Woodward on boils. | , Cet yourceaſeleſs change | They ſhook hands, as overawaſt; and embrac'd, as from iy 
— They had fountains of variegated marble in their rooms. Vary to our great Creator ſtill new praiſe, Milton. the ends of —_— wins.  Shakeſpegre. WH 
12 5 8 . Ard uthnot. 2. To change to lomething elfe. | Through the wa of heav'n it ſounded, Wiha. Us. 
3 Ladies like variegated tulips ſhow; __ _ __ -. Gods that never change their ſtate, | The wat'ry vaſt, SEP | | it 
e 'Tis to the changes halt the charms we owe: Vary oft their love and hate. - Waller.| Secure of ſtorms, your royal brother paſt, Pope. it 
3 Such happy {hors the nice admirers take, {| We are to vary the cuſtoms, according to the timg and VasTA'T1ON. u. . vqgſtalio, from v/o, Latin.] Waſte; 
Oprects, Fine by tte „and delicately weak. Pope's Epift. | country where the ſcene of action lies. e ES FH orders kt Ten Ns 3-5 A 
1 Dis VmA TIOR. 1. ,. (from wariegate.] Diverſity of colours. | The maſter's hand, which to the life can trace This wild-fire made the ſaddeſt vaſtations, in the man | 
. Plant your choice tulips in natural earth, ſomewhat im- | Tube airs, the lines, and features of the face; -7 . fatal outrages which' theſe eager contentions accalion, _ i 
Ay" poreriſhed with very fine ſand; elſe they will toon loſe their May, with a free and bolder ſtroke, express ade apoio , ae . Dera Nez. | in 
proce variegations,  Evelyn's Kalendar. | Ac wary dpoſture, or a flatt'ring dreſs. Sir J. Denham. | VASTYDITY, n. . [vaſtitas, Lat. from v. J W dgnels z 1 
vapour, VarretyY. x. ſ. [wariete, Fr. varictas, Lawn.] 0 © He wares ev'ry thape with eaſe, © ] immenſity. & barbarous word, ä | . 
1 455 2 1, Change; ſucceſſion of one thing to another; intermixture And tries all forms that may ax pleaſe. . Pope. 5, Perperual dutance, | 4 | 
78 of one thing with another. I3. Fo make of different kinds. 1 Through all the world's 8 0 : _ Shakeſpeare, | 
. All forts are here that all th* earth yields; || God hath divided the genius of men according to the | VA'sTLT. Adv. [from v.] Greatly; to a great degree. 
Wen FX Variety without end. Miltcn's Paradiſe Loft. | different affairs of the world; and varied their — 0 | Holland's retulving upon wy own defenck, without our 
* Variety is nothing elſe but a continued novelty. Soxth. tions according to the variety of actions to be performed. | ſhare in the war, would leave us to « may he trade of tlie 
Nnz. If he ſun's light conũiſted but of one fort of rays, there _ Beroun. world, and thereby grow vaſtly both in itrength apd trea- 
gy of in would be but one colour in the whole warld, nor would it be | 4. To diverſify; to variegate. 1 I ſoures, Whos 7 Temple. 
258 poluble to produce any new colour by reflections or refracd - God hath here I It is waffly the concern of government, and of thenfſelves 
| tons; and by conſequence that the variety of colours gle- | Vary d his bounty fo with new delights, | Milton. | too, whether they be e or bad. South, | 
"Dan fon 2 the compoltign of light. ogy Hh 8 Te - 8 1. 5 re TR IVA wy Ess. 1. ſ. [from vaſt. . [mmenſity ; enormous great- F 
EN 2, One thing of m which variety is made. In this ſenſe | 1. To be changea to appear indifferent forme. | NELS, ; Ws OY: WE; 
2 it has a plural, ME acted IND 55 SDarkling Ad- _ Behemoth, biggeſt born of earth, upheav'd 
e. The incloſed warmth, which the earth hath in itſelf, ſtirred The varying ſhore of th' world. Shep. Ant. and Cleop.“ His ve ftneſe "rs \, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
up by the heat of the ſun, afſiſteth nature in the ſpeedier pro- | So warzed he, and of his tortuous tram be by the rocks compell d to ſtay behind, 
A creation of thoſe varieties, which the earth bringeth forth. |  Curl'd many a wanton wreath, a pate Milton. Is by the vaftneſs of her bulk confin d. W. r wy "By 
n,. ' Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. | 2. To be unlike each other. 5 3 When I compare this little performance with the ane 
| . rence diſſimilitude. ES Thoſe who made laws, had oe minds aver above | of my EEO n 
5 Ibere is a variety in the tempers of men, with rela- the vulgar : and yet unaccountably the publick conſtitutions] water Irom the ocean. e, 54 fred 
Hudibrat von to the eee e — from different | of N var 5 | 127 5 Collier on Pride. Arioſto obſerved not moderation in the vaftneſr of his 
1 1 175 ot charity. ; . F. Atterbury. | 3. To alter; to become unlike itſelf. ' , oc | draught. 5 ON a; Dryden, 
*hilate al + Yaration; deviation; change from a former ſtate. KN: | He had a ſtrange interchanging of large and inexpected | Hence we may diſcover the caule of the 7 174 of the 
pug It were a great vanity to reject thoſe reaſong drawn from | pardons, with ſeveral executions; which could not be im- ocean. 3 Beni ey's Sermons. 
I the nature 0 things, or to go about ta anſwer thoſe reatons | ed to any inconſtaney, but to a principle he had ſet unto | Va'sTY. a4. [from waft.J Large; enormouſly yet. 3 
we by ſoppoßitions of a variety in things, from what they now | . [oafelt that he would vary and try both ways in turn I can call ſpirits from the waſty deep, Shakeſpeare. 
1 ec 8 OE 3p: Hales Oriein of Mankind. | | Ra rn TRAD Bacon. | VAT. u. 7 OVOve utch; paa, Saxon.J A veſſel in which li- 
nh ws. VARIOUS. adj. {warius, Latin}; AS That each from other differs, firſt confeſs; © | . quors are kept in the jmmgture ſtate, | os 
I. i. Different; ſeveral; manifold, | _ Next, that he waries from himlelf no leſs. Pope's Epift. | Pluppy Bacchus, with pink ey ne 
Then were they known, b men by mariau names, 4. To deviate; r Ag TE o be conn 'd, | | Shakeſpeare, 
Pome, And warious.idols, through the heathen world. Milton. | The crime confitts in violating the law, and varying from | » Let him produce his wats and tubs in oppoſition to heaps 
of „ Cungeable; uncettain; unfixed ; unlike iglelt. | therightruleof reaſon. e oct. of n 1 el | 
| . edy to adn iſt ſign ic 8 . v are ver a hile fear and anger, with alternate grace, * | Join, . i 8 1 
, . — 150 Various and LP : ANAL REC they Locks, Pant in her breaſt, 6a. in her face, Sher Cato.  Refpett thy orchats. 8 e | 
— 2, Unlike ck her, | © 16. To difagree; to be at variance. = AIDES 5 n. . [vates and cædo, Latin. J A murderer o 
yy e in deriſion ſets In judgment of her fubſtanee thus they wary, . 55 GE Rees 8 e e 
pended Upon their ton —— irt. 055 And _ thus in judgment of her 821 . 8 caitiff waticide conceiy d a prayer. P ope's Dunes 
. Toraſe quite out their pale language. Milton. | For ſome her chair up to the brain do At. 55 oe VaTYCINATE. p. u, [waticinor » Latm,)] To prophely 
Change altcromds of vanquiſh'd nations march along) Some fink it down into the iamach's heat. $ir J. Dxvier. tp Ne ne preth@ion, „ n po bete, whofd pre⸗ 
1 v5 in arms, in habit, and in tongue. Dryden. | 7. To ſhift colours. TOE 7 de molt admired of: Preh une prop 22 0 N 
F way of temper, as of face or frame, ROT Will the falcon Rooping from 25 er 3. a dictions are been lo much Criec up, id Halicinate nee : 
5 ach individual: his great en ſam ws 0 Smit with her varying plumage, {pare the dove? „ * e — * 1 
Sbale do many and Og ay . Mes Admires the jay tl Wees Tied wings? Poe. Vs MY ok 1. f. [oavaſſeur, Fr. 1 One who himſelf hold- i; 
1 b Vuisgzted; diverſified e ge Iva x. a. /. L from che verb.] Change; alteration. Not in | "a. a ſuperier lord, has others holding under him. - .- 
en den 1 8 TE C(öõçð]5ék 8 | N DE were been goat civil honours; as kings, knight, 3 
; , Opening their war ing colours. Milton Buch ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth every mage | Yauvalols Of UEOTA BF, QUITE. Camden. | 
ol ner, * doverf. ov. From 225121 In a various mauner. Renege, atfirm, and turn their halcyon beaks, | VA UDEYTL, dd Ene e * 1 7 N ad; 2 ." 7 
a den Ge bv been wariow/ly tolled by fortune, direttec bis courſe With every 1 and vary — 2 5 B Shakeſpeare. | _ wy n and ſung about the ſtrects, Trev. A ballad; 4 9 
8 a e Harbour. abs afarogtaih | a'sC „ adi. { from vaſiulum, Latin. n „ ö GY; 4 {| 
"the Fort Various objects from the ſenſe, DE 4k Ow 1 68 0 fs, full of veſſels. DE VAYLT. a |. l voulte, French; Volta, Italian; voluta, low F 
. * reprelenting. e eee Milton, | Nutrition of the {olids is performed by the circula ing li- Latin.” 3 1 x 1 
F ole various 1 uadron 1000 d fien'd, quid in the ſimalleſt vaſcular ſolids. Arbuthaot on Auments. 1. A continue arch. | 1 
g ac Eating cr s þ e 531 Pg Bars mon ca X. 4 uhar ve 4 8 you gue d 5 J ſo pe | j 
＋ | 8 n for Lag winds Dryd, Acne de arg yer divided Tio ces; and thete| I bat heaven's vault ſho ia crack. Shateſp. King Lear. _ 
(4 Different aliments le en ſolids, | have always a monopetalous flower, either uniform or dif- | The word fignifies an orb or ſphere. And this ſhews vs | | 
2 A variouſly u | Ox e they repair the fluids and ſolids, ; F | | 7 + "Qwinty. | both the form of the Moſaical abyſs, which was jncladed if 
pariabev/ pon tnem according te their different natures. | * 02, Fr. vaſa, Latin. ] A veſſel; gencratly a | within this vault: and the form of the habitable earth, 1 
Clariſa. Miery a oh FR ani Arbuthnot. | V . 22 Sn j BY which was the outward ſortacs of this wault, or the cover | 
RY n at the lee, —— naman an. OTE The toilet lands wnveil's, | | = wi 3 ' Burnet's Theory of the Earth, j 
" Wong 18 Paned 1 Ks . | : ; ö aid. Pope. 2. A cellar.  - ; = ON | 
ent; di r, order td, ©. | 47 [+ Creep ints the kill bole. | 
N f |; | VA'SSAL. z. /. ¶ vaſſal, r. vaſſa , 210 . in Gol chores math Yall adds: bat he ith 
1 (qrher- . ET. . L old F en Orc who holds by the wi!l of a ſuperioi lord, *. ; fe will 1eck. there; neither preſs, well, vault, but ne hath 
16" Matt Axci a tervayt 4 Fg ers gave an.! E tty prince to the ror, can coin what } an abſtra& for the rememorance of. - Shakeſpeare. 
Ny 8 2 | 8 We plgalab. Sao 7's Short Views of Trejand. | 1 Cog of life is drawn, and the meer * N | 
od Toth. | "The 04756 xe invited to biingto their complaims ts þ | Tot this vault to brag fs O00 Ba ere 


* 


vB 


Whether your fruitful fancy lies 


To baniſh rats that haunt our vault. Swift. | 
3. A cave; a cavern, TINY: 
The ſilent waults of death, unknown to light, 
And hell iticit, liz naked to his fight. Sandys. 


4. A repoſitory tor the dead. 
Shall I not be ſtifled in the Vault, 3 
To whole toul mouth no healthſome air breathes in. 
To VAULT. v. a. LVonter, Fr. from the noun.] | 
1. To arch; o ſhape of a vault, 
i ath nature given them eyes 
To ſee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope 
Ot ſea and land, which can diſtinguiſh 'twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn'd ſtones 3 
Upon th' humbl'd beach? Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
2. To cover with an arch. 5 | 
Over-head the diſmal hiſs | ; 
Of fiery darts in tlaming vollies flew z ; 
And flying vaulted either holt with fireG. Milton. 
To VAULT. v. u. [ voltiger, Fr. volteggiare, Italian.) | 
x. Toleap; to jump. ; | 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itſelf, Ns 
And falls on th' other. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The pretty vaulting ſea refus d to drown me, 
Knowing that thou would'ſt have me drown'd on ſhore. 


| Shakeſpeare. 

4 Hg is vaulting variable ramps 

In your deſpite, upon your purſe, - Shakeſpeare. 

It 1 could win a lady by vaulting into my ſaddle with my 

- armour on, I ſhould quic ly leap into u wife. Shakeſp. 

L eaning on his lance, he vaulted on a tree. Dryden. 

If a man ſhould leap a garret, or vault down the monu- 
ment, would he leave the memory of a hero behind him? 

2 8 6 i; | Collier on . 
Lucan vaulted upon Pegaſus with all the heat and intre- 
pidity of youth. 152 : Addiſon. 

2. To play the tumbler, or poſture-maſter. 

_ VAULT. 2. /. [from the verb.] A leap; a jump. 
 VaU'LTAGE. z. / [from vault.] Arched cellar. Not in uſe, 

__ He'll call you to ſo hot an anſwer for it, 

That caves and womby vaultages of France 

Shall chide your treſpaſs, and return your mock 
In ſecond accent to his ordnance. - Shakeſp. Henry V. 
VA'ULTED. adj. [from vault.] Arched ; concave, 

= Reſtore the lock l ſhe-cries, and ail around 


__ Reſtore the lock! the waulted roots rebound. Pope. 


VAULTER. x. /. [from vault.] A leaper; a jumper; a 
T0 | 


Vauiry, adj. [from wault.} Arched ; concave, A bad 


w 


bid. 25 
I will kiſs thy deteſtable bones, 
And put my eye- balls in thy vaulty brows, 


And ring theſe fingers with thy houſhold worms. Shak. | 


I'll fay that is not the lark, whoſe notes do beat 
The waulty heav'ns to high above our heads. 


raiſed betore the main wall. 
With another engine named 
with one ſtone, and cut, as even as a thread, two vaunt- 
Gil nn; Tut Camden Remains. 
This warlike captain, daily attempting the vanmures, in 


place, deſperately kept it till greater help came running in, 
who, with wonderful expedition, clapt up a ſtrong covering 
betwixt the wall and the varmure NEG K 


oitentation. fe 
Not that great champion 
Whom famous poets verſe ſo much doth waunt; 
And hath for twelve huge labours high extoli'd, 5 
. So many furies and ſharp hits did haunt. Fairy Queen. 
Not any damſel which her vaunteth moſt, 
In fkiltul knitting of ſoft ſilken twine. | 
My vanquiſher ſpoil'd of his waunted ſpoil, 
70 VAUNT. v. 2. | rnd | 
1. To play the braggart; to talk with oftentation ; to make 
vain ſhow ; to boatt, | OED 
You ſay, you are a better ſoldier; „ 
Let it appear ſo; make your vaunting true. Shakeſp, 
The illuuons of magick were put down, and their Sau 
ig in wiſdom reproved with dilgrace, _ 
So ſpake th' apoſtate angel, though in pain; 
Vaunting aloud, but rack'd with deep detpair, 


Spenſer. 
Milton. 


Milton. 


Pride which prompts a man to Saunt and overvalue | 


_ what he is, does incline him to diſvalue what he has. 
3 9 A .. Government of the Tongue. 
2, I ſcarcely know in what ſenſe Dryden has uſed this Wor-, 
unleſs it be miſwritten for vaults. F 
Tis he: I feel him now in ev'ry part; 
Like a new world he vaunts about my heart. 
VAUNT. 


u. ſ. [from the verb.] Brag ; boaſt ; vain oifcnta- 


Sir John Perrot bent his courſe not to that point, but ra- 


ther quite contrary, in ſcorn, and in vain vaunt of his own 
_ counſels, l Spenſer. 
Him I ſeduc'd with other promiſes and other vaunts. 
Ss WW; Milton. 
Such wvaunts who can with patience read, 1 
Who thus deſcribes his hero when he's dead? 
In heat of action flain, he ſcorns to fall, 


But ſtill maintains the war, and fights at all. Granville. | 


 VavNT.n.f. [from . Fr.] The firſt part. Ne: uſed. 
Our play | 
Leaps o'er the Aches. and firſtlings. Sbaleſp. 
VA'UNTER. 2. J. ¶vanteur, Fr. from vaunt.] Boaſter; brag- 
gart; man given to vain oſtentation. | | 
Some feign eee 
To menage ſteeds, as did this vaunter; but in vain, Spenſ, 
Tongue - valiant hero, vaunter ot thy might; 
In threats the foremoſt, but the lag in fight, Dryden. 
VA'UNTFUL. adj. [vaunt and ſull.] Boaſtful; oftentatious, 
Whiles all the heavens on lower creatures {mil'd, 
Young Clarion, with wauntful luſtihed, 
After his guiſe did caſt abroad to fare. vr ad 


VA'UNTINGLY. adv. [trom waunting.] Boaſtfully ; often- | 


tatiouſly. 
| I LP thee ſay, and Nr ey mou hon 1 
That thou wert cauſe of noble Glo'iter's death. Shakeſþ. 
VAa'WARD. z. 1. ſ. [van and wm. Fore part, - 
Since we have the vaward ot the day, 


My love ſhall hear the mulic of my hounds, Shakeſp. 
Marcius, | 

Their bands i' th* waward are the Antiates 
Of their belt truſt. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


He deſired nothing more than to have confirmed his au- 
thority in the minds of the vulgar, by the preſent and read 
attendance of the vaywod. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 

U'BERTY. 2. /. [ubertas, Latin.) Abundance; fruitfulneſs. 
UB1CA'TION, 2. /. [from ubi, Latin. ] Local relation; where- 
UBLETY. a nels. A ſcholaſtick term. 
| Relations, wbications, duration, the vulgar philoſophy ad- 
mits to be ſomething z and yet to enquire in what 2 they 
are, were groſs. i or lanville, 
UB1QUITARY. adj. [from ubique, Lat.] Exiſtingevery where. 
For wealth and an wbiguitarycommerce, none can exceed 


ber. _ fHowel. 


VU'DDbERED. adj. [from udder.] Furnithed with udders. 


| Killed for the table, 


NG Shakeſp. | 
 VA'UNTMURE. . ſ. [avant mur, Fr. A falſe wall; a work 


the warwolfe, he pierced . 


1. To let out. 
the end by force obtained the ſame; and ſo poſſeſſed of the 


Ng tract it, is of no leſs praiſe when the argument doth alk it. 
Aen.... . e 


To VAUNT. v. a. [ vanter, Fr.] To boaſt; to diſplay with 


| VEGETABLE. . ſ. [wvegetabilis, 


Wiſdom, xvii. 7. 


— 


Dryden. 


din 
fund, out of which is derived the matter of all animal * 


* 


UBrQuITARY, u. /. [from ubigue, Litin.} One that exiſts" 
evety where. WEL Er iy Ny 
How far wide is Aquinas, which ſaith, by-the ſame rea- 
ſon that an angel might be in two places, he might be in as 
many as you will? See now, either Xavier is every where, or 
elſe the carcaſs of a friar is more fubtle than the nature of an 
angel. To conclude, either Aquinas is falſe, or ine paptits 
ubiquitaries, * . $2 i 
UBrQuITY. 2. . [from ubigue, Lat.] Omniprelence; exil- 
tence at the tame time in all places. 4 | 
In the one there is attributed to God death, whereof di- 
vine nature is not capable in the other ubiquity unto man, 


guity ot which they could thrult into a corner of their . 
1 South. 
U'DDER. z. /, [uven, Saxon; uder, Dutch; «ber, Lat. ] Ihe 
breait or dugs of a cow, or other large animal. | 

A lionels, with udders all drawn dry, 

Lay couching head on ground, 7 

g Sithence the cow 

Produc'd an ampler ſtore of milk; the ſhe-goat, 
Not without pain, dragg'd her dittended der. Prior. 
Marian ſoft could ſtroke the wdder'd cow. Cay. 
VEAL. u. ſ. ¶ veel, a calf; weeler, weſter, to bring forth a | 
calf, old French; vitellus, Latin.) The fleſh of a calf 


Would'it thou with mighty beef augment thy meal ? 
Seek Leadenhall ; St. James's ſends thee cal. Cay. 
VE'CT1ON. * . Lvectio, wectito, Latin.] The act of 
VE'CTITATION. $ carrying, or being carried. | 
Enervated lords are ſoftly lolling in their chariots; x ſpe- 


VE'CTURE. n. /. {wefura, Latin.} Carriage. BT 
Ihree things one nation ſelleth unto another; the com- 


ture or carriage. | | Bacon's Hays. 
ToVEER, v. n. [wirer, French.) To turn about. 

5 If a wild uncertainty prevail, 
And turn your veering heart with ev'ry gale; 
Jou loſe the fruit of all your former care, 

For the fad proſpect of a juſt deſpair. 
VNigh rivers mouth, where wind | 
Veers oft, as oft he flcers and ſhitts her ſail. 
I have no taſte of the noiſy praiſe 
Ot giddy crowds, as changeable as winds; | 
Servants to change, and blowing with the tide ITE 
Of {woll'n ſuccets ; but veering with its ebb. Dryden. 
As- head the matter pilot ſteers; —_ 70 
And as he leads, the 8 navy wveers, Dryden. 
It is a double misfortune to a nation given to change, 
when they have a ſovereign that is prone to fall in with all 
the turns and weerings of the people. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
The wind weered about to forth-weſt. Derbam. 
To EER, . a. ; „%%% a 20g 


Roſeommon. 


Milton. 


As it is a great point of art, when our matter requires it, 
to enlarge and weer out all fail; ſo to take it in and con- 


SS Ih 5 85 Ben. Johnſon. 
% een a om une tu ire args. 
I fee the haven nigh at hand, 
To which I mean my weary courſe to bend; 
Feer the main- ſheet, and bear up with the land, Shenſer. 
__ Sailing farther, it weers its lilly to the welt, and regard-. 
eth that quarter, wherein the land is nearer or groan. NG 
. YON, 


ture; the quality of growth without ſenſation, + 

The coagulating ſpirits of ſalts, and lapidifical juice of 
the ſea, entering the parts of the plant, overcomes its vege- 
tability, and converts it untoa lapideous ſubſtance. Brown. 

ſchool Latin; wegeta- 

"my Fr.] Any thing that has growth without ſenſation, as 

ants. | | | | " 

| N Vegetables are organized bodies conſiſting of various as, 
containing veſſels turniſhed with different juices; — tak - 
ing in their nouriſhment from without, uſually by means of 

a root, by which they are fixed to the earth, or to ſome other. 


pores diltribut 
plants. Hill's Materia Medica. 
Let brutes and vegetables that cannot drink, | 


So far as drought and nature urges, think. _ Walker. | 
In vegetables it is the ſhape, and in bodies, not propa- 
_ gated by feed, it is the colour we moſt fix on, ocke, 


Other animated ſubſtances are called vegetables, which 
have within themſelves the principle of another fort of life 
and growth, and of various productions of leaves, flowers, 
and fruit, ſuch as we ſee in plants, herbs, trees. Watts. 
VE'GETABLE., adj. [wegetabilis, Latin. ] 

1. Belonging to a plant. n e 

The vegetable world, each plant and tree, 
From the fair cedar on the craggy brow, 3 
To creeping mols, 2 | | Prior. 

Beth mechaniſms are equally curious, from one uniform 
Juice to extract all the variety of vegetable juices; or from 

ſuch variety of food to make a nul 

the blood of an animal. 

The well-ſhower'd earth 
Is deep enrich'd with wegetable life. 

2. Having the nature of plants. 


High eminent, blooming ambroſial fruit 
Ok vegetable gold. 8 
That vegetative terreſtrial hath been ever the 1 


vegetable bodies, Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
To VE'GETATE., v. n. [wegeto, Latin.) To grow as plants; 
to ſhoot out; to grow without ſenſation. | 
_ Rain-water may be endued with ſome wegetating or pro- 
lifick virtue, derived from ſome ſaline or olcoſe particles. 
8 | | 9 Ray. 
As long as the ſeeds remained lodged in a natural 10, 
they would ſoon wegetate, and ſend forth a new ſet of trees. 
yy | oodwward, 
See dying vegetables life ſuſtain; 
See life diflolvin ae again. 
VEGETA'TION. 2. * {from wegeto, Latin.] 
1. The power of producing the growth of piants. 
The exterior ſurtace conſiſted of a terreſtrial matter pro- 
per for the nouriſhment of plants, being little entangled 
with mere mineral matter, that was unfit for weyetation. 


| ; oodwward. 
The ſun, deep-darting to the dark retreat 
Of vegetation, ſets the iteaming power 
At large. Thomſon's Spring. 


Love warbles through the vocal groves, 
And wegetaticn paints the plain. 


| Anonymous. 
2. The power of growth without ſenſation, | 


Pd 
_ ; 


” 


Hall. 1 


| VEGE'TE, 2 


which human nature admitteth not. Hooker. | 
Pem ſhe hight, 
A ſolemn wight, 
As you ſhould meet, . '} 
In any ſtreet, TEES. 5 
In that ubiquity. B. Johnſon. 
Could they think that to be infinite and immenſe, the i- 


Shakeſpeare. 


cies of vectitation ſeldom uſed amongt the ancients, Arbuth, | 
modity as nature yieldeth jt, the manufacture and the wec- | | 
| 15 that I Chould win what you would enjoy? 


and vehemency of expreiſion more than ordinary. 


Nor vebement deſire. 
| VE'HEMENTLY. adv, 


VEGETABILITY. z. ſ. [from vegetable.) Vegetable na- | 


body, as in the - groerality of plants; ſometimes by means of | 
over the whole ſurface, as in ſub- marine 7. 


very near uniform to 
Arbuthict on Alinients. | 


Ti homſon. | 

Amidit them ſtood the tree of life, | e 

Milton's Wee Loft. | 
a 


Pope's Eſay on Man. | 


J dued with ſenſe, yet exceed them im the faculty 94 
a | | as 


tion and ot fertility, 1 

Thete pulſations I attribute to a plaſtick na 
principle, as the wegetation of plants mult allo h. ® Vita 
VE'GETATIVE. adj. [wegetatif, French from es %, 

1. W the quality of * ng without life. ate. 

reatures vegetative and growing, have 6c... 

themſelves. Paleigh, Kilt, cone in 
2. Having the power to produce growth in plants; Wer,” 

' Homer mikes deitiesof the vegetative Faculties. 5 . 
tues of the field. | Broome's Notes on 742 annie 
VE'GETATIVENESS, 2. . [from vegetative.) TI. 0009. 
of producing only 1 1 ke qual 

degetus, Latin.] Vigorous: 281 c . 
The ſoul was wegete, quick 2 Pelz kult rite, 
fulneſs and ſpritelineſs of youth | * Youth, 
The faculties in aye mult be leſs Vegete and nimbje = 
| nay 


Uhr 
tur : 


in youth. ” 
VE'GETIVE. adj. [from wget, Latin.) Vest, tis 
ing the nature X Long N 0 ; Vegetable bay. 
Nor rent oft, but cut off ripe bean with a Knife 
For hindering ſtalke of hir wegetive life. J. uf. Hu 
VE'GETIVE, 2. / [from the adjcttive.] A vegerab?, 7. 
Hence vegetiwes receive their fragrant birth, * 
Andi clothe the naked boſom of the earth, * 
The tree ſtill panted in th* unfiniſh'q part, 
Not wholly wegetive, and heav'd her heart.” 


VE'Hem . ia, Lati 
HEMENCE { a. J. Lvebemenlia, Latin.) 


| anch 
Ded. 


VE'HEMENCY. 
1. Violence; force. | | 
KS niverſal hubbub wild. 
Of ſtunning ſounds and voices all confus'd 
_ Aſaults his ear with loudeit wehemence, * My 
2+ W mental violence; teriour. „ 
mink ye are men; deem it not impoſſible for vc ' 
ſift impartially your on hearts, whether it be . 
fon, or vehemency of affection, which hath bred u ff 
doth feed theſe opinions in you; "q voker's pre 
| | The heſt perſüaſions N 


| Failnot to uſe; and with what ve bemen ß 


Ih' occaſion ſhall inſtruct you, Shake). Heury Vill 
Would it apply well to the wehemenice of your Aiken 
Shak. 
rncknel 
Clarend, 


The extremity of the condition produced ſome ca 


Ihis purecaule would kindle my tap'd i irit 
Too ſuch a flame of ſacred e e 


He hurries on his action with variety of eve 


Ss. » , - - f ms, and ends 
it in lels compais than two months, This ortere.ue oft. 
is moit ſuitable to my temper. Drjden 


Marcus is over-warm; his fond complairts 
Have fo much earneſtneſs and paſſion in them, 

1 hear him with a ſecret kind of horror, 
Aud tremble at his vehemence of temper. Adiſin's Cats, 

VE'HEMENT. adj. {wveberent, Fr. ve emens, Latin,] 

1. Violent; forcible. i a: 8 5 
A ſtrong imagination hath more force upon light and{ub. 

tile motions, than upon motions vebrment Gr ponderous, 


_ 


25 a | Cx, 
Gold will endure a vehement fire for a long time, af. 
out any change. „„ | 
2. Ardent; eager; fervent. ey 
By their vehement initigation, hs 
In this uſt ſuit come I » move your grace. Hale. 


PET Grey, 


Ins all things elſe delight indeed; but furh, _ 


As us'd or not, works in the mind no change, 
Milton bara; Lf, 
(from vehement. 35 
1. Forcibly. TO . Drs 
2. Pathetically ; urgently. e LES. 
e Chriſtian religion inculcates kindneſs more ce. 
mently, and forbids malice and hatred more tiridt}y dn fry 
religion did before. „ % | ON Tukey, 
VE'HICLE, u. /. 1 8 5 
1. wack. which wy is carried. EY 
Evil ſpirits might very properly appear in v!%:!4_ 
flame, — wr Nane. Mt 22 Caardi. 
2. That part of a medicine which ſerves to make the f- 
pal ingredient pota ble. 
That the meat deſcends by one paſſage; the drink, or 
moittening vebicle by another, is a popular tenet,” Bros, 
3. That by means of which any thing is conveyed. _ 
The gaiety of a diverting word, ſerves as a v2 '0 
the force and meaning of a tins. [ Effrange, 
o VEIL. v. . peer, Pa See Vall. . 
HD cover with a veil, or any thing which conccals tae 
ace. = 
Her face was weild;' yet to my fancied fight, 


[Love, ſweetneſs, goodneſs, in her perſon ſhin'd, Min, 


It became the Jewiſh faſhion, when they went to pray, 5 
ve! their heads and faces. bb an 
2. To cover; to inveſt. n ö 


From yonder blazing cloud that wezls the hill, 
One of the heav*nly hoſt, | Arn. 
3. To hide; to conceal. . . 
Ot darkneſs viſible ſo much be lent, p 
As half to ſhew, half weil the deep intent, I 


VEIL. 2. /. [velum, Latin.] | 
I. Acover 8 * — 5 . * | 
«at bs To feed his uſtful eye, 3 
He ſnatch'd the l hung 2 tace befort. Fa) N 
The Paphian queen from that fierce battle borne, 
With gored band, and weil ſo rudely torn, Vale 
Like terror did among the immortals breed. 1 
Ihe famous painter cou'd allow no place 
For private ſorrow in a prince's face: 
Yet, that his piece might not exceed belief, 
He caſt a — upon fuppoled grief. 
As wetls tranſparent cover, but not hide, 
Such metaphors appear when Hm apply'd. 15 
When through the phraſe we plainly fee the ſe 57550 
Truth with ſuch obvious meanings will diſpenſe 
She accepts the hero, and the dame Pate 
Phot in = wail, and frees from ſenſe of ſhame. 
2. A cover; a diſguiſe, | f 
I will pluck. the borrow'd weil of modeſty 72 
ſeeming Mrs. Page; divulge Page himſelf for a dec * 
wilful Acteon. Shakeſpeare's Merry A hey 1 
Knock on my heart; tor thou haſt (Kill to nn 
If it ſound ſolid, or be fill'd with wind; naketmind 
And thro' the weil of words thou view'lt the Pry 


The ill-natured man expoſes thoſe failings in bur , 
5 uw which the _ would _ A Heb over. 
. n. f. [weine, Fr. vena, Latin. | | i, 
The LE are only a continuation of the aum 
lary arteries reflected back again ee Hider a 
uniting their channels as they approach it, till at © 
form three large veins; the cada deſcenden., 


Walk. 


the blood back from all the parts above Wirten | 
aſcendens, which brings the blood from al T aw the i 

heart; and the porta, which carries the l of tht 
ver. The coats of the veins are the fame V gf ei, 4 


* —— — = 


Plants, though beneath the excellency of creatures en- 


arteries, only the muſcular coat is as thin in 


| ? That dumb things would be mov'd to ſympathize, Mi: 


5 Cato, 


n.] 


re webe. 
han any 
Tui. 


Like of 
24d. 
e PL . 


rink, 01 
Braus. 


vhicis 0 
Efrenge 


1. 8 
cc de 


Milan. 
) pray, {0 


| by 
Mun. 
He. 


Far) N 


1 Continued diſpoſition. 


er. 40. (aclacuxy Fr. from cr 


n he egpillary ry arteries; the preſſure of 4fie blood 

18 e the veins being leis than chat a at 
again! "of the arteries. In the ei there is nd pulfe, bes 
the — plood is thrown into them with a cqntinueditream, 
con aus it moves from a narrow channel to 'a wider. 
anc 


The l the w2ins perpendicular to the horizon, ex · 


4 is in 


jt mult nl! 
channel, 10 ! 


I was a gentleman. Shakeſpeare. 
Horror chill 12562 


Ran through his wins, and all his joints relax d. Milten. 
T. fire 
alted woods, on Mountain, or in Vale, + | 
55575 the veins of earth, f . Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Let the glaſs of the priſins be free from werns, and their 
es be accurately plane, and well poliſhed, without thoſe 
; "berlets waves or Curls, which e: from ſand- 
boles . Newton's Opticks. 
Courſe of metal in the mine. 2 
' "There is a vein for the ſilver. Ft 
part hidden veins digg d up; nor hath this cart 
Entrails unlike, of mineral and ſtone. Milton. 
Itis in men as in loils, where iometimes there is a vin of 
eold which the owner Knows not of, Swift Thoughts. 
Tendency or turn of the mind or genius. 
5 We onght to attempt no more than what is in the com- 
paſs of our genius, and according to our Vein. © 
(. Favourable moment; time when any; inchuation is predo- 
minant. 8 OR | ons | 
tizans have not only their growths and perte8tions, but 
ent their veins and times. 8 Votton's Arebiladure 
6, Humour; temper. AL SES OT 
I put your grace in mind 5. | Y | 
Of what you pronus @ me. 3 
ng bs 3 in Hs giving vein to- day. Sbaleſp. Rich. III. 
Certainly he that hath à latirical vez, as he maketh 
others afraid of his wit, fo he had need to be atraid ot ; rocky 
| acon. 


4 


| mong themſelves in pleaſant bein 
. dend Leg . f Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Speak'it thou in earneſt or in jeſting Dem? Dryden. 
© The currier {truck the ulurer upon the right ve. 


The vein I have had of humming into ſpeculations of this 
kind, upon a greater ſcene of trade, have colt me this pre- 
ſent ſervice. tit 


; tz continued production. 5 
i anepen a dein — true and noble thinking. Sr. 
J. Strain; quality. 5 8 


No tomewhat ſing, whoſe endleſs ſouvenance 
Among the ſhepherds may aye remain 
Whether thee liſt, thy loved lais auvance, _ 
Or honour Fan with higher hymns of praite, 

to. Streak; variegation; 25 the veins of the marble, 


VII. 
1. Full EN 3 | | 0 
2. Streaked ; variegate t. | ER 
The roo: of 25 white thorn will make very fine boxes 
and combs, and many of them are very finely Vein. d. 
: | : Mortimer's Huſbandry . 
Effulgent, hence the verry marble ſhines. 
ViLLEITY, u. . [ Velleitè, French; velleitas, from Valle, 
Latin. 5 g 
al is the ſchool- term uſed to ſignify the loweſt de- 
ae... a: 1 9614 620) Darke. 
The withing of a thing is not properly the willing ot it; 
but it is that which is called by the tchools an imperfe 


velleiiy, and imports no more than an idle, unoperative 


ire of the end, without any cenfi- þ VENENO'SE. ous; ven : t 
n : 1 7 Dry air opens the ſurface of the earth to diſincarcerate | 
denene bodies, or to attract or evacate them hence. Harvey, | 


deration of the means. South. 


1 VELLICATE. w. a. C wellico, Latin] To twitch; 10 | 


pluck: to act by ſtimulation. DEE ns 
Thoſe tmells are all ſtrong, and do pull and vell;cate the 
"ad... | | Bacon. 
_ Convulſions ariſing from ſomething e a nerve 
in its extremity, are not very dangerous. 
VELLICA'TION. 7. /. ¶ vellicatio, 
mulation. | 


All purgers have a kind of twitching and wellication, be- | 


des the griping, which cometh of wind. Hacon. 
There muit be a particular motion and vellication im- 


preſt upon the nerves, elſe the ſenſation of heat will not be : 
4 Watis's Improvweneent of the Mind. | 


uced. , 
VELLUM. z. J. [welin, Fr. velamen, Latin; rather vituli- 
num, low Latin,] Ihe kin ot a calf dreſled for the writer. 
The ſkull was very thin, yielding to the leaſt preſſure ot 
my finger, as a piece of wvellum. - W 
VeLo'citry. 1. / 
lwitnels ;. quick motion. 
Had the welocities of the ſeveral planets been greater or 
lets than they are now, at the tame diſtances from the ſun ; 
or had their diſtances from the ſun, or the quantity of the 
ſun's matter, and conſequently his attractive power, been 
* or lets than they are now, with the ſame velocities: 
t 


would not have revolved in concentric circles, but | To VE'NERATE. v. a. venerer, Fr. veneror, Latin.] To 


moved in hyperbola's or parabola's, or in ellipſes very ec- 
centric. Bentley's Sermons. 
Vz'LveT, a. ſ. [ Veluto, Italian; villus, Latin; velours, Fr.] 
Silk with a ſhort fur or pile upon it. | | 
Clad in white velvet all their troop they led, 
With each an oaken chaplet on his head. D 
The different ranging the tuperficial part: 
of wel vet, watered ilk, we think probably is nothing but 
the different refraction of their inſenſible parts. Locke, 
Vet ver. adi. | | | ' 
a To - velvet. | 
This was moulded on a porringer, 
A velvet diſh. Sale bares 7. amin 
2. Soft; delicate. | 
Through the velvet leaves the wind, 
All unſeen, gan paflage find. 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou makꝰſt a teſtament 
As wor ings do, giving thy ſum of more 
To that which had too much. Then being alone 
: _ we. 1 of his velvet _— | 
is right, quath he; thus miſery d rt 
D vide ar pe ana on mY | * Shakeſpeare. 
VELVET, v. u. fo paint velret. 


of the Shrexw. 


erditure, round with a weak gum arabic water, is the 


Job, xxviii. 1. 


Dryaen «| 


II Eſtrange. 


| 


Temple. | 


ö 
q 


| 


5 Spenſer. | 


I homſon. | 


buthnot. | a *. 2 
atin.] Tohching ; iti- VE'NERABLE. 44%. [wererable, Fr. venerabilis, Lat. ] Io 


( velecitè, French; velocitas, Lat.] Speed; 


its of bodies, as 


Shakeſpeare. | 


| + This verſe be thine, mn triend; nor thou refuſe 
Thus, from 2 1 P 


To VENE'NATE- v. 4. [ veneno, Latin.] To pollen; to 


* 


* . 
: 8 1 
* — : 
\ 7 % # 
* n E N | 


| gratetbt mule. | , 

2. [From wein.] Contained in the veitis, A technical word. 
"It is unreaiünable te atnirnz that the cool e, blood' 
ſhould be heated 10 hig in the interval of two pulles. Kay. 

VIA TTV. . J. (wenalite, r. trom denn.]! Mercenafi- 

nels; proſtitutioun nn . Kart 

VENA'TICK: ag. ¶ venatirus, Latin. Uſedin hunting. 

Top 3 . J. Lvenatio, Latin. ] The ad or practice of 
unti F l 246 14 


| mays than by ſawing away ot tees.  #fown's Pulgar Err. 
To V ND. v. a. ¶ vendre, Fr. verde, Lat.] To 1c; to ot - 
FA ,not have 
le had a great parcel of glaſſes packed up, which not hav- 
ing the — a to To; — 
by him. | | qe. 
VENDEE'. 2. /. [from v.] One to whom any tlüng is told. 
It a vicar tows his glebe, or if he tells his corn, and the 

. Vendee cuts it, he mult pay the tithes to the parton. e. 

VIENDEA. . /. [wendeur, Fr. trom wend. } A ſeller. 
Were the conlumption of commodity is, the venders ſeat 
themiel ves. 8 6 4s i104: Grazet; 
 Thote make the moſt noiſe who have the leaſt to tell, 
| which is very oblervable in the wen. lers of card-matches, 


VENDIBLE. adj. [wendibilis, Latin.) Sakablez market- 


Silence only is commendable' 9; | 
In a neat's tongue dried, and a-maid not vendible. Shak, 
This 10 profitable and wendible a merchandize, riſeth not 
to a proporzonable enhancement with other leis beneticial 
conunoditles. | | | Carew. 
The i 
quantity of ſuch a metal as may be vendible under tucn a 
detemmninate name, has neither the delign nor {kitl to make 
nice teparations ot the heterogeneous bodies. | 


laleable. 1 


HBoaſtful diſplay. 2 1 
Some, by a cunning proteſtation againſt all reading, and 


thor. Ben. Jonſon. 


act of ſelling. 
kind ot marquetry or inlaid work, whereby ſeveralthin ſlices 


ground of ſome common w-.od. Bailey. 
VE NEFICE, 2. /. [wencficium, Latin. ] The practice of poi- 
toning, * {36350-2148 e ü 
VENEFICIAL. adj. [from wveneficium, Lat.] Acting by poi- 
on; bewitching, ' oo 15 | | 
unto venefcial intentions, ſeemeth a Pagan relique derived 
trom the antient Druides. 


or witchcraft, 


and weneficioufly miſchief their perions, they broke the ſhell. 


T he barbarians ſaw the wvenemons va gs his hand. 
a 88 Act, xxviii. 4. 


. 


intect with poiton. 


wvenenate the entire mats ot hlpod in an inftant. Harvey. 
By giving this in fevers after calcination, whereby the Ve- 

nenate paris are carried off, Woodward on Foſſils. 

VENENA'TION. 7. . {from venenate.] Poiſon; venom. ' 


. balilitk may impoiſon. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Poilonous; venemous. 


Malphigi, in his treatiſe of gals, under which he com- 
prehends all preternatural and morboſe tumours of plants, 
demonttrates that all ſuch tumours, where any infects are 
tound, are raiſed up by tome weneny/e liquor, which, toge- 
ther with their eggs, ſuch intects thed upon the leaves. Ray. 


be regarded with awe; to be treated with reverence, 
As by the miniltry of fat ; | 
ſome rare effect of his power; or in regard of death, which 
thoſe ſaints have ſuffcred for the teſtimony of Jeſus Chriſt, 
did thereby make the places where they died venerable, 
HADES 10.0 | 5 12 : Hooker, 
To make the paſſage eaſy, ſafe, and plain, 
That leads us to this venerable wall. Fairfax, 
Ye lamps of heaven! he ſaid, and lifted high N 
His hands, now tree. Thou vencrable tky 1 _ | 
Inviolable pow'rs, ador'd with dread, _ . 
he all of you adjur'd. Dryden's An. 
VE'NERABLY. adj. | from venerable.] In a manner that ex- 
cites reverence. 2 $2 43: : 1 | 
The Palatine, proud Rome's. imperial eat, 
An awful pile! ſtands wexerably great. ; 
Thither the kingdoms and the nations come. Addiſon. 
© reverence ; to treat with veneration; to regard with awe. 
When baſeneſs is exalted, do not bat 
The place its honour for the perſon's ſake: 
The ſhrine is that which thou doſt wezerate, 


And not the beaſt that bears it on its back. 
| The lords and ladies here approaching paid 
Their homage, with a low obeitance made; 
And ſeem'd to wenereate the ſacred thade, Dryden. 


A good clergyman mult love and venerate the Goſpel that 
he — and prefer it to all other learning. Clariſſa. 
VENERA'TION. #. ſ. {wveneration, Fr. veneratio, Lat.] Ke- 
rend regard; awful reipegt. e 
"Theology is the 8 of all other knowledge, 
directed to its true end, i. e. the honour and veneration of 
the Creator, and the happincts of mankind. Locke, 
We find a ſecret awe and veneration tor one who moves 
above us in a regular and illuittious courle oF virtue. Addif. 
VENERA'TOR. 7. / [from wenerate.] Reverencer. 
to an eternal exiſtence, the arguments muſt be 
Lhe. wr to thole great prieſts aud vererators of —_— 
VENE'REAL; adj. ¶ venerrus, Latin, ] 
1. Relating to love. FEE 
Thele are no vener2al figns 3” . 101 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand. Shaleſp. 
Ihen ſwol'n with pride, into the ſnare I tell, 
Offar fallaciousdooks, venereal tains, 
Soften'd with pleaſure and voluptuous life. | Milton. 


The manner of their vention we ſhall find to be other | 


: Addijon. | 


gnorant mine-man, aiming only at the obtaining a | 
l Bezle. ö 

| VE KDIBLENESS. 2. . {from vendible.] Vhe ſtate of being 

VENDITA'TION, 1. 7 , [wenditatic, from wendits, Latin] | 


_ venditation of their own naturals, think to divert the faga- | 
city of their readers from'themlelves, and cool the ſcent of 
their own tox-like thetts; when yet they are fo rank as a4 

man may nnd whole pages together uturped from one au- 


The elle virtues of miſſelto, and conceived efficacy | 


Leit wuches ſhould draw or prick their names therein, | 


The miaſms entering the body, are not ſo energie, as to | 


VENE'NE.. * J. ¶veneneux, Fr. from venenum, Latin.] 


5 


. 


. 


| 


| 


VeNnDi'T10N, 1. .. [venditio, Lat, vendition, Fr.] Sale; the |. 
5 d x "49 15; = 


To VENE'ER. v. a. [amongxabinet-makers.} To make a 


| \ Brown's Vulgar Errours. | | 
| VENEENCLIOUSLY. adv. {from wen; icium, Lat.] By poiſon 


bn FLAY __-_  Broton's Pulgar Errours. | 
VE'NEMOUS. adj. {from wenin, French. ] Poilonous. Com- 
monly, though not better, Venomous, 


This venenation ſhoots from the eye; and this way a | 


nts, it pleaſed God there to thew | 


| 


Herbert. 


: 1 hey now appear, involve a re- | 
It the ttate of things, as they ppears VE NOMOUSLY. adv. {from wenomous.] Poiſonoully ; l- 


| | I ̃ be chorus interceded with 
ot nne woods of different forts are faſtened or gives on a 


|  Hath wiſelier arm'd his vengeful ire, 


VE'NIAL. 


q 


Oey Y. 
NEW - 
Blue vitriol, how area, and unſophiſticated ſoever ruba 


bed upon the whetted blade of a knife, will not impart its 
latent colour. | 


. 


; Byle. 
VENE'R8OVUS. adj}. [from venery.] Libidinous 4. luſtf 2 
Tue male is leiter than the * and very 3 c 


Der 
VE'NERY, 3. . {wenerit, from wener, Fr.] 22 
1. The ſport ot hunting. e 0 , 

To the woods ſhe goes to ſerve her turn 
And feck her tpoule, that from her (till does fly; | 

And follows other game and wenery. Fairy Queen. 
Delcribing beaits of wenery and tithes, he hath lparmgly 
inſerted the vulgar conditions thereof. Brown's Vule. rr 


New Foreit, to make it fitter for his pleaſure and Venerys 


V Hebel. 
2. [From Venus.] The pleaſures of the bed. boring 

Contentment, without the pleaſure of lawful | y, is 
continence; ot unlawtul, chablity: Grew's (ol. 


ws n./. A bout; a turn. 
rumd my ibin with playing at ſword and dagger three 
Denen tor a dh of 8500 eg: ; 40 
VENESSCTION, 2. /. vena and ſcat, Latin.) Blood-lets 
tings the act ot opening a.vein z phiebotomy, 
i 


anodynes, 
To VENGE. v. a. [venger, Fr.] To avenge; to punich. 


ou are above, 
You jultices, that theſe our nether. crimes, 


So ipeedily can wenge. 95 | Shakeſpeare 
VE'NGEABLE, adj. trom venge.] Revengeful; malle =. 
* Aae ten be threw ] 5a gef Ul malicious. 

. Headed with ire, and vengeable deſpite. Spenſer, 
VENGEANCE. 1. . case, French. Kue Perſer. 
1. Puniſhment; penal retribution; avengement.] 


The right conceit which they had, that to perjury ven- 
geaxce is due, was not without good effect as 4 of their 
hves, who feared the wilful violation of oaths, A. 5 
Al che itor'd vengeances of Heaven fall | . 
On her ingrateful top! 
Ine ſouls of all that I had murder 
Came to my tent, and every one did threet 
To- morrow's vezgeance on the head of Richard. Shak, 
Let me tee thy vengeance on them. | 
_ Revolutions of tuture retorming do not always latisfy thy 
juitice, nor prevent thy vergeance for former miſcarriages, 
_ _ . Jovr's and Latona's ſon his wrath expreſs d, 
In wengeance of his violated prieſt | 


1 eaven for the innocent, and 
implored its vengeance on the crimmal. Addiſon's Spectator, 


2. It is uſed in fanmliar language. To do with a dengeance, is 


to do with vehemence ; what a vengeance, eniphatically 
— N 4 . . 
Jill the day appear, of reſpiration to the juſt, 
And Vengeance 17 the wicked, | 1 
When the lame king adventured to murmur, the pope 
could threaten to teach him his. duty with a wergeance, 


29 Aſmodeus the fiſhy fome- 
Drove, though enamour'd, from the ſpouſe 
Ot Tobit's ton, and witha vengeance lent _ 


From Meden polt to Egypt, there fact bound. Milton. => 


„as  Hudibrag 
VE'NGEFUL. aj. [trom vengeance and full.) Vindietive; 5 


But what a r e makes thee fly 
From me too, as thine enemy? 
_ revengetul; retributive. 

oa Doubt not but God 


Diſſembling for her ſake tus riſing cares, 


Venia f a4. (enteh Fr. from wenia, Latin. 
1. Pardonable; ſuſceptive of pardon; excuſable. 
If they do nothing tis awenial ſip. 
More weniableis a'dependence upon potable gold, whereof 
Paracelſus, who died himiclf at forty=teven, gloried that hs 


What horror will invade the mind, 
When the ſtrict judge, who would be kind, 
Shall have few vental faults to find? 


2. Permitted; allowed. 524. | 
No more ot talk where God, or angel-gueſt, 
With man, as with his friend, tamiliar us'd 
To fit indulgent, and with him partake 
Rural repaſt; permitting him the while 
Venial diſcourſe unblam d. | 
Fan ESS. 2. ſ. [from venial.} State of being excuſ- 
3 1 | 


. | , 
VE'NISON. 2. /. [wenaiſon, French.] Game; beaſt of chaſe; 
the fleſh of deer, | py PILGS 
Shall we kill us wexiſon? © e 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled foolss 1 
Shou d have their round haunches gor'd, Shaleſpeare. 
We have a hot Ke . paſty to dinner. Fury wende 
In the records of Ireland, no mention is made of any 
park, though there be vert and veniſon within this land. 
ALERT rh | Davies Hiſtory of Ireland, 
| He for the feaſt prepar'd, 
In equal portions with the ven ſon ſhar'd, 
VENOM. 1. ſe ¶ venin, + oiſon. 
| Your eyes, which hitherto hath borne in them 
The fatal balls of murthering bafſiliſks ; Bb 
Ine wenom of ſuch looks we fairly h 


Beware of yonder dog; 4 
Look, when he fawns, he bites; and, when he bites, 
His werom tooth will rankle to the death. Shakeſpeare, 
Like tome tall tree, the monſter of the wood. 
Oerthading all that under him would grow, 
He ſheds his wenom on the plants below, - 
To VI MOM. wv. a. To infect with venom, 
 Ve'NOMOUS. adj. [from venom.) 
1. Poiſonous, | ereproegyromcermenort: ka- 
Thy tears are ſalter than a younger man's, 
And wenomeus to thy eyes. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanug, 


2. Malignant; miſchievous. 


genitors; a venomous and deſtruttive progeny. Brown. 
This falfity was broached by Cochleus, a venomous wris 
ter; one careleſs of truth or falſehood, Aadiſon. 


.chicvouſly ; malignantly. 
Hlis unkindneſss . Hs 
| That ſtrip'd her from his benediQion, turn'd her 
To foreign caſualties. Theſe things ſting bim 
So venormouſly, that burning ſhame detains him | 
From his Cordelia, Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
His'praiſe of toes is venomouſly nice; 5 0 
So touch'd, it turns a virtue to à vice. Dryden, 
VE'NOMOUSNESS. u. ſ. {from wenemoxs.) Poiſonoulneſs ; 
malignity. | 1 


They are averſe to venereal pleuſure. 1 Addifon. 


Tn of wvelure Fieced with packthread. Shake}. 
why AL. adj, [wenal, Frans, Latin. j * 4 


2. Conſiſting of copper, called Te D chemiſts, 


VENT. . J. [ fente, e BL es 
| 7 


The Norman demolithed many churches and chapels in 


Shakeſpeare, 


tae inflammation be ſudden, atter evacuation by leni- 
ent purgatives, or a clyiter and wgjection, have recoùrſe to 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Sava pau King Lear, | 


Fer. xi. 20. 


King Charles. 


; Dryden. 76 


Milton, 


Raleigh, | 


Milton, 
And with wit ſilence pond'ring vergefid wars, | 0 Prior. | 


* Shakeſpeare, _ 
could make other men immortal. {Brown's Pulgar Errours. | 


; Reſcommon. . 

While good men are in extirpating mortal fins, I ſhould 
rally the world out of indecenciesand ven tranigicilions-. 
| YT, Adalſon. 


Ailton r Paradiſe Lo. 


Dtpden. 


0 | | 
Have loſt their quality. Shakeſpeare's Henry v. 
Dryden, 


A potterity not unlike their 4 of miſchievous gro- ; 
i 


1. A 133 


6 4 
' k - K a 
So gee Io enero WA Pn RRC ooo ter rt 7 ” 


. V ER 


1. FA ſmall aperture ; ahole; a ſpiracle; paſſage at which any | through.the lungs, being brought back into the left entricle h VE'R BAT, "adj, [werbal, Fr. verbalis, Latin:), 5 


of the heart, is drove again by the heart into the aorta, 
On her breaſt 5 through the whole arterial ſyſtem. 5 Arbuthaot. 
There is a went of blood, and fomething blownz - | VENTRILOQUIST., 7. . (ventriloque, Fr. venter and loquor, 
The like is on her arm. Shakeſp. Auth. and Cleopatra. | Lat.] One who ſpeaks in tuch a manner as that the tound 
They at once their reeds | | {cems to iſſue from his belly. 2 


thing is let out. 


Put forth, and to a narrow went apply'd ; VE'NTURE. . /. [avanlure, French. 


With nicelt touch. 2 Paradiſe * 1. A hazard; an 8 of chance and danger. 
8 bun. 1 littli 4 ito with a 2 = en he reads 
9 e near the bung hole n he 9 baby, Thy perſonal venture in the rebel's fight, | 
Neat any countries that are much annoyed with earth- | _ His wonders and his praiſes do contend 228 
duakes, that have not one of thele fiery vents, ditgorging Which ſhould be thine or his. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
= fire, whereby it gains an exit. Woodward. For a man to doubt whether there be any hell, and there. | 
To 2 any drink, be not at the trouble of opening a wav to on Joy rs 1 e, , Ki wats none j but "_—_ 
"Y ee 6 put it in. ie dies to imſelt confuted in the flames, this muit be | 
oc: e dna e Savift. the height ot woe and diſappointment, and a bitter conviction 
Full o'er their heads the ſwelling bag he rent, of an irrational venture, and abturd choice. South. 
And all the turies iſſued at the vet. | Pope. I, in this venture, double gains purſue, WEE 
2. Paſſage out of ſecrecy to publick notice. And laid out all my ſtock to purchate you. Dryden. 
It failed by late ſetting-out, and ſome contrariety of wea- | When infinite happinels is put in one ſcale, againſt infinite 
ther, whereby the particular deſign took vent beforehand, | miſery in the other; if the worſt that comes to the ptqus 


Wotton. man, it he miſtakes, be the beſt that the wicked can attain 


3. The act of opening. MN to, it he be in the right, who can, without neee run the 


The farmer's 9 — * 5 as 8 "Ss Locke, 
Ss . 1 mit : 2. Chance; . ; 5 r ine 
| NY een while . b OR Re Phillips. The king reſol ved with all ſpeed to aſſail the rebels, and 
4. Emiſſion; paſſage. i | yet with that providence and ſurety, as ſhould leave little to 
The tmother'd fondneſs burns within him; | wenture or fortune. | Bacon. 
When molt it ſwells and labours for a vert, __ 3. The thing put to hazard; a ſtake. _ | 


The ſenſe of honour, and deſire of fame, My veutures are not in one bottom truſted, 


Drive the big paſſion back into his heart. Addifon's Cato. Nor to one place. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. | 


5. Diſcharge; means of diſcharge, On ſuch a full ſea are we now a- float: of 


ike griet, been dew'd in tears, I And we mult take the current when it ſerves, .. 
8 6 the. es ot words. e Milion. Or loſe our ventures. ' "Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
Land- floods are a great improvement of land, where a | Thrice happy you, that look as from the thore,; | | 
ent can de had. Mortimeres Huſbandi y. And have no venture in the wreck to ſee. Daniel. 
4. Ata VENTURE. At hazard; without much conſideration; 


[Leute, Fr. venditio, Lat.] Sale. 1 . ; | 
; 15 the oo was alledgel that the vent for Engliſh | without any thing more than the hope of a lucky chance, 

cloaths would hereby be open in all times of war. Hayao... You havemade butaneſtimate of thoſe lands at a venture, 

By this war there is no vent for any commodity but of | ſo as it ſhould be hard to build any certainty of charge upon 

. | Tiemple's Miſcellany. e Spenſer. 


Vveco e „ : = | 5 25 
Ile drew off a thouſand copies of a treatiſe, whach not * A bargain af a venture made, 4 re 
one in threeſcore can underſtand, can hardly exceed the wen: Between two partners ina trade. Hedibras.| 
| of that number. Deoᷣoöoßpe s Letters, | A covetous and an envious man joined in a petition to 
Jo VENT. v. 4. [ venter, French, from the noun; ſventare, Jupiter, who ordered Apollo to tell them that their defire 
Italian. ] N . 1 ; thould be granted at @ venture. L' Ejlrange. 
1. To let out at a ſmall aperture. I Here was no ſcampering away at a venture, without fear 
2. To let out; to give way to. = 2 I or wit. 9 L' Efirange. | 
Hunger broke ſtone walls; that the gods ſent not | If Ahab be deſigned for death, though a ſoldier in the 


Cornu forthe rich men only: with thete ſhreds | enemy's army draws a bow at@wenture, yet the ſure unerring 
They wented their complainings. Shake/p. Coriolanus. directions of providence ſhall carry it in a direct courſe to 
When men are young, and have little eite to do, they | his heart, 9 Y 
might went the overflowings of their fancy that way. Denb. To VE XTR E. v. 2. {from the noun.] 
Lab'ring ſtill, with endleſs diſcontent, ee. ee 


| TI n of heav'n did thus her fury Cent. Dryden. A man were better riſe in his ſuit; for he that would have 
3. To N eee 1 | e 8 _ | _wentured at firſt to have loſt the ſuitor, will not in the con- 
Had it been wented and impoſed in ſome of the. moſt | cluſion loſe both the ſuitor and his own former favour. Bacon. 
learned ages, it might. then, with ſome pretence of reaton, | Origen mentioning their being caſt out of Jeruſalem, ven- 


have been ſaid to be.the invention of ſome crafty itatelman, | tures to aſſure them that they would never be re-eltabliſhed, | 


| Stephens, ſince they had committed that horrid crime againtt the Sa- 


4. Fe to pour out. . viour of the world. Aadiſon on ibe Chriſtian Religion. 
Or whilſt I can v clamour from my throat, Nor is indeed that man leſs mad than theſe, 


=: Vil tell thee thou doſt evil. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | Who freights a ſhip to venture on the ſeas, | 
F. To publiſh. | 55 BF With one eee plank to ſave SIS 
Their ſectators did greatly enrich their inventions, by | From certain death, roll'd on by ev'ry wave. Dryden. 


wenting the ſtolen treaſures of divine letters, altered by pro- I am lo overjoy'd, I can ſcarce believe J am at liberty; 


tage additions, and dilguiſed by poetical converſions. | like a bird that has often beaten her wing in vain againſt her 


6. To ſell; to carry to ſale, ; oe BE 
This profitable merchandize not riſing to a proportionable To VE'NTURE on or upon. 


enhancement with other leſs beneficial commodities, they] ſucceſs, upon mere hope. ; - 
impute to the owners not wventizg and venturing the f. me. | That ſlander is found a truth now; and held for certain, 
| BN Care. The king will venture at it. Shakeſpeare. | 
Therefore did thoſe nations vent ſuch ſpice, ſweet gums | It were a matter of great profit, ſave that it is too conjer- 
and pearls, as their own countries yielded. Raleigh. | tural to venture vpþ92, it one could diſceru what corn, herbs, 


VE'NTAIL. z. /. {from vantail, Fr.] That part of the hel- in the beginning of the year. 


Ty VENT. v. 2. To ſnuff. As he wenteth into the air. Spenſ. or fruits, are like to be in plenty and ſcarcity, by ſome ſigns N 


0 South. | 


Raleigh, cage, dare hardly venture out, though the ſee it open. Dryd. | 
3- To VENTURE at, _ 155 engage in; or make at- | 
tempts without any ſecurity of 


VER 


1. Spoken, not written, 
2. Oral; uttered by mouth. 

Made the no werbal queſt ?— 
Les; once or twice ſhe heav'd the 
Pantingly forth, as if it preſt her heart, 
3. Conſiſting in mere words. FRY 
17 8 If young African for fame, 

His waſted country freed from Punick ra 

The deed becomes unprais d, the man at leaſt; 
And lotes, though but verbal, his reward, ? x4. 
Being ar firſt out of the way to ſcience, in the yr, tn, 
their inquiries they mult loſe themſelves, and des f 
.. verbal labyrinth. : 5 Can 
It was ſuch a,denial or confeſſion of him as would We, 
in preacaing : but this is managed in words and d bat ry 
- tefhon, _ | who 


name of father 
Saltperre, 


| : pro. 
4. Verbole; full of words. Out of uſe. . 
| Is am ſorry 9 Ot 

You put me to _ a lady's manners, 
By being ſo verbal. | Hate 
5. Minutely exuct in words. | x Mer. 
6. Literal; having word anſwering to word. | 

Neglect the rules each verbal critick lays 

For not to know ſome trifles is a praiſe. P 
Whoſoever offers at verbal tranſlation, ſhall have the kth 


OWN languzes 
it. Denb am. 
ny diffieulte; 
trom all. 


5 rived from a verb. | 
ERBALITY. 7. /. [from verbal.} Mere bare word 
Sometunes he will ſeem to be charmed with — wp holy 
en year and to fly from the letter and dead werbalty, wi, 
muſt only itart at the life and ee materials thereof. 
3 | rewwn's Vul N 
VERBALLY. adv. [from verbal.) e 
was, qr eres þ C 
The manner of our denying the deity of Chriſt here 
in was hy words an Tiengen verbally to tees 
It, M2 = ; f 
, eg 
_*Tis almoſt impoſſible to tranſlate verbally, and well. xt 
the tame time. D Dryden 
VERBATIM. adv. [ Latin.] Word for word. 
Think not, although in writing I preferd - 
The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes, 
That therefore I have forg'd, or am not able 
Verbatim to rehearſe themethod of my pen, Shale. 
See the tranſcripts of both charters verbatim in Mat, 
Paris. 6 EE BR 1 Hale, 
To VE'RBERATE, v. a. [werbero, Lat.] To beat; to file. 
| VER BERA TION. 7. I. L verberation, French, fromwerberate.] 
5 W beating. 3 
iding or walking againſt great winds is a great exerci 
| the effects, of which are redneſs and — all the 
effects of a ſoft preſs or werberation. _ Arbuthutt, 
VERBO SE. adj. { verboſus, Lat.] Exuberant in words; pro. 


x; tedious by multiplicity of Words. 8 


3 8 et envy . 
IIl- judging and bo dns from Lethe's lake, 


Draw tuns unmeaſurable; Pit. 


I ney ought to be brief, and not too werboſe in their way 
of ſpeaking; and to propound the matter of their argument 
in a mild and gentle manner. Ayliffe's Parerger, 
'VERBO'SITY. n. /. { verbojite, Fr. from verboſe. } Exuberace 
of words; much empty talk. | | 
He draweth out the thread of his verb 
| Finer than the ſtaple of his argument. Shaleſtecre. 
IT o give an hint more of the werbo/ities of this philotophs, 
' A ſhort view of a definition or two will be ne” bee 
: "Ne | lit. 
Homer is guilty of verbæſty, and of a tedious prolix man- 
ner of ſpeaking: he is the greatelt talker of all antiquity, 
| rem 


VE'RDANT. 1. /. verdoiant, Fr. wiridans, Lat.] Green. This 


met made to lift up. | Spenſer. | T never yet the tragic ſtrain eflay'd, 

FENTANNA. n. . Spaniſh.] A window. 285 Deterr'd by that -er 

FB. atter paſs'd | And when I venture at the comic ſtile, _ 
Was far from the ventanna, when I fate I hy ſcornful lady ſeems to mock my toll. Waller. 
But vou were near, and can the truth relate. Dryden. | Though they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh gold from a 


VENTER, 2. j. (Latin.] ſtone, yet they but timorouſly wextured on ſuch terms as 


1. Any cavity of the body, chiefly applied to the head, breaſt | aurietas and ſaxietas. i i Locke 
and abdomen, which are called by anatomilts the three vc Turco-Papiſmus I would deſire him to read, before he 
rtl. 3 gs R ventures at capping of characters.  Atterbury. 
2. Womb; mother. | 8 To VENTURE. V. a. ' e 
A has iſſue B a ſon, and Ca daughter, by one wenter; and | t. To expoſe to hazard, _ 5 
D a lon by another wenter. If B purchaſes in fee, and die In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
without ie, it ſhall deſcend to the litter, and not to the bro- | I ſhot his fellow of the ſelf- iame flight; 5 5 
ther of the half blood. 725 Hale. | By went'ring both, I oft found both. Shakeſpeare. 


Ve'xTIDUCT. 2. /. [vents and dufus, Latin.) A paſſage 2. To put or fend on a venture, . 
fuor the wind. a | DO TOR [The fiſh ventured for France, they pack in ſtaunch hog- 
Having been informed of divers vertiduds, I with I had | heads, lo as to keep them in their pickle. Cares. 
had the good tortune, when 1 was at Rome, to take notice VE'NTURER, n. J from _ He who ventures... 
of theie organs. | — Boyle. VENTUROVUsS., adj. from venture. 
To VENTILATE. v. a. ¶ ventilo, Latin.] 5 | 8 


ready to run hazards. | 


1. To fan with wind, | Charles was guided hy mean men, who would make it 


In cloſe, low, and dirty alleys, the air is penned up, and | their maſter-piece of tavour to give venturous counſels, which 


obſtructed from being ventilated by the winds. Harvey. | no great or wile man would. Bacon, 
Miners, by perflations with large bellows, letting down | He E. not, but with vert'rows arm — 
tubes, and Cine new ſhafts, give tree paſſage to the air, | He pluck'd, he taſted, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
which ventilates and cools the mines. _ Woodward, The went'rous humour of our mariners colts this ifland 
2. To winnow; to tan. | | | many brave lives every year. Temple. 
4. To examine; to diſcuſs. 5 ; Savage pirates ſeek through ſeas unknown, | 
Nor is the right of the party, nor the judicial proceſs in The lives of others, wert'rous of their own. Pope. 
light of that party ſo far perempted; but that the lame may | VE'STUROUSLY. adv, [from venturous.] Daringly; tcar- 
de begun again, and wentilated de novo. | * leſsly; boldly, | 
 VE'NTILATION. z. /. ¶ ventilatio, Latin, from ventilate.] | Siege was laid to the fort by the Lord Gray, thendeputy, 
1. Tne act of fanning; the ſtate of being fanned. | with a ſmaller number than thoſe were within the fort; Ven- 
Ihe ſoul, worn with too frequent culture, muſt lie fallow, | turouſiy indeed; but haſte was made to attack them before | 
till it has recruited its exhauſted ſalts, and again enzichedit- | the rebels came in to them. Bacon. 
ſelf by the wentilations of the air. Addiſon. | VEXNTUROUSNESsS, 7. . [from venturcus.)] Baldnels; wil 
2. Vent; utterance. Nat in uſe. re e | 6 to hazard. er er- —— | 
To his ſecretary Doctor Maſon, whom he let lie in a pal- er coming into æplace where the walls and cielings were 


let near him, for natural ventilation of his thoughts, he would | whited over, much offended her ſight, and made her repent 
break out into bitter eruptions. Wotton's Buckingham. | her went'rouſneſs. „„ 
3. Refrigeration. i | VE'nus' baſin, 
Procure the blood a free courſe, ventilation and tranſpira- | VE'NUS' comb. 
tion by ſuitable and ecphraQtic purges. Harvey. | VE'NUS' hair. 
VENTILA'TOR. 2. 5 from venlilate.] An inſtrument con- VE N us“ looting-glaſ-. 
trived by Dr. Hale to ſupply cloſe places with freſh air. VEe'nus' navel-wort, J 
VENTRICLE. 2. ſ. [ventricule, Fr. ventriculus, Latin. ] VERA'CITY. 2. /. [verax, Latin.] | 
1. The ſtomach. : 1. Moral truth; honeſty of report. 8 
Whether I will or not, while I live, my heart beats, and | 2. Phyſical truth; conſiſtency of report with fact. Lels proper. 
my ventricle digeſts what is in it. Hale. hen they ſubmitted to the moſt ignominious and cruel 
2. Any mall cavity in an animal body, particularly thoſe of | deaths, rather than retra& their teſtimony, there was no rea- 


1. 4 Plants. 


the heart. | ſon to doubt the veracity of thoſe facts which they related. 
Know'ſt thou how blood, which to the heart doth flow, | i | Addiſon. 
Doth from one ventricle to the other go? Danne. VERA CIOUS. adj. [verax, Lat.] Obſervant of truth. 


The heart being a muſcular part, the ſides are compoſed VERB. n. ſ. ( verbe, Fr. uerbum, Lat.] A of ſpeech ſig- 
of two orders of fibres 9 ſpirally from baſe to top, | nifying exiltence, or ſome madification — N 


ceontrarily one to the other; and ſo being drawn or con- paſſion, And withal ſome diſpoſitian or intention of the | 
tracted, conſtringe the ventricles, and ſtrongly force out the | mind relating thereto, as of athrming, denying, interrogat- 
R | ommanding. he's Latin Grammar. 


Daring, bold, fearleſs; 


Boyle on Colours. 


f, as action, 


in a dictionary. 
| Each odorous buſhy ſhrub 2 
Fenc'd up the werdant wall. Milton, 
[VERDERER. z. . [verdier, Fr. viridarius, low Lat.] An 
officer in the foreſt, | 5 
VE'RDICT. 2. /. 3 dictum, Latin.] 5 

1. Thedetermination of the jury declared to the judge. 

Before the jury go together, tis all to nothing what the 

derdict (hall be: \ Spenſer, 


2. Declaration; deciſion; judgment; opinion. | 
Peceived greatly they are, who think that all they whole 


names are cited among the favourers of this caule, are on 
any ſuch verdict agreed. | Hooker, 
Theſe were enormities condemned by the moſt natural 
verdick of common humanity z and ſo very groſs and fou, 
that no man could pretend ignorance avoided. _ South, 
VE'RDIGRISE. 2. /. The ruſt of braſs, which in time bes 
conlumed and eaten with tallow, Feen 8 green; un 
** 4 oary , 
Latin ærugo; in French vert de grit, or the hoar) Hades. 


2 


Braſs turned into green, is called verdigriſ. Ba 
VE'RDITURE. 2. /. 


fainteſt and paleſt green. | 
VERDURE. . /. | werdure, Fr.] Green; green colour. 
Irs werdure clad Mil 
Her univerſal face with pleaſant green. 
Let twiſted olive bind thoſe laurels faſt, Pric 
Whole verdure muſt for ever laſt. © — 
VE'RDUROUS.. adj, [from verdurt.] Green; covered 
green; decked with green, 
| Higher than their tops 
The wverd'rous wall of paradiſe up-ſprung Mien 
Which to our general fire gave proſpect __ Philige 
| |  Therethelowing herds chew verd rous paitule, 14. 
VERECU'ND. adj. [verecond, old French ; ver ecugnduss Pit. 
. u. ſ. | Verge, French; UIrga, Latim, 
1. A rod, or are in form of a rod, carried as an endl 
of authority, The mace of a dean. | 
Suppoſe him now a dean compleat, 
Devoutly lolling in bis ſeatz * os | 
The ſilver verge, with decent pride, gu 
Stuck underneath his cuſhion fide. & bode! 
2. [Vergo, Lat.] The brink ; the edge; the utmon 
MWMWMould the incluſive verge 
Of golden metal, that mutt round my brow, Salaten. 
Were red-hot ſteel to ſear me to the brain. 
I ſay, and will in battle prove, | 
Or here, or etſewhere, ta the furtheſt verge, 6,41). 
That ever was ſutvey d by Engliſh eye. 
» 


| 


| ? You are ol , 8 5 
O ber eas. ce ere, lin le. 


Serve they as a flow'ry verge to bin p / 
The fluid ſkirts of that ſame wat! clou 8 Milum 
Leſt it again diſſolve and ſhow'r the cart” 


; | ing, e 
be mixture of blood and chyle, after its circulation len ufually talk of a nouu-and a ur. Sbaleſpeare. 


* 


| Let fortune empty her whole quiver an ne | have 


Verbal, Fr. in gram 4 A verbal noun is a _ | 


word is ſo lately naturalized, that Skinner could find it only 


Verditurę ground with a weak gum arabic _ . 


>» ay. 


n 


„ 


I have a foul, that, like an ample ſhield, Then bids fall vn; himſelf, for ſaving charges, © | 


Can take in all, and verge enough tor more. Dryden. A peel'd flic'd onion eats, and tipples werjucce. Dryden, 15 n nba 8 e ON 4 


©. \ 
*> 4 


Everything great, within the ver 4 of nature, or out of 4 he native v.rjuice of the crab, deriv d | Preſerve frail tri 
inept poger part ahgned i 3 ths poem. _* Aon. | Through th inc gra, a each mixture f. n, A er den eh, He ene e, 5 
T _ gg _ 5 Artie X Vorthy hs | FERN and ſwact. | Phillips. | It envious eyes their hurtful rays have caſt FO” 
e. | blels his age, and bring n WHO 4 'LLI. . / ian.] ̃ | * P | 1 
To ſooth his care, and, free from noiſe and ſtrife, in the form of „ Ane keen More pow ful vaſe ſtall free thee from the blaſt. 
Conduct nim gently to the verge of life. Pope. 4 Fe eggs, and vermicelli, + Whilſt the did her various pow'r diſpoſe ; Dryden, 
In law. | e ö Fr ED ; e let him almoſt burſt his belly. Prior... irtue 1 / . 5 . N 4 
Lege isthe compats about the King's court, bounding the | VERMI'CULAR, adj. Lora e AQting hah | SY 5 . ee e Tay. 
77 zurildietion of the ord ſteward of the king's houſtold, and worm ; dne from one part to another of the lame In ſplay· foot werſe, or frobbli | Prior. 
of of the coroner of Fre king $ 3 oy inn ns, to have _ No 5 4, A piece of pe , ling proſe. Fer. 
nn been 12 miles round, Ferge hath allo another tignihcation, Y the <wrmicutr motion of: the delten ho on, ere fy NY | 620 
le. and is uſed for a tick, or rod, whereby one is adiniited te- parts are derived downwards, while the finer eee, To v MN 4 yu bak HOY CLI iced Pep . 
kat | nant, and, holding it in his hand, ſwearech fealty to the | into the narrow orifices ot the lacteal veſſels. Cheyne. | late poctically. | heritage ones ho 
wy: lord of a manor; who, for that reaſon, is called tenant by To VERMI'CULATE, v. 4. ( vermiculè, Fr. vermiculatus, In the ſhape of Corin ſate all da ene 
ut, the verge. „ Cocsel. I 1.39 r to work in chequer-work, or pie 5 ot di- 1 Playing on pipes of corn, and wer 2 love. * 6a 
1 no  rajle, X ers colours. . * 7 Tor rh . er 
We will make faſt within  hallow d verge. Sbaleg gere. VERMICULA Tiov. nf. [from vermiculate.] Continuation 2 2 ee eee 
Z 4 VERGE. v. 4. (verge, Latin.) To tend; to bend duwn- | ot LT oe irom one part to another, | She might be ignorant of their nations, who was not 
. „ Ss 5 | 1y heart moves naturally by the motion of palpitation; | wer/ed in their names, as not bei 
They Fee 0964 Hb er in reſpect of the aper- | my guts by the motion of wermiculation. its ale. forbey of animals, when AY " wed la — cog 4 
ture, and for confonants in reſpect of the pene-appulic; and | VE'RMICULE. 7x. J. L vermiculus, vermis, Latin.) A little name concordant unto its nature Brown's Vulgar 'Frours 
lo much the more vergrag either way, according to the re- grub, worm. A | ns; | This, vers d in death, th' internal knight relates, 5 
ſpective occalions, 4 | we ORR Holler... 1 taw the ſhining oak-ball ichneumon ſtrike its terebra And then for proof fulfll'd 52 — fates. Nryden. 
The nearer I find myſelt verging to that period of life] into an oak-ayple, to lay its eggs therein: and hence are | Ve'RSEMAN ns. / [wer/e and man.] A poet a Writer in 
which is to be labour and ſorrow, the more I prop mylclf | many vermicutes ſeen towards the outlide of theſe apples. verte. | : gi er 
upon thoſe few ſupports that are left. Sæolſt. | | . The god of us werſemen, you know, child, the ſun. 


Such are indicated, when the juices of a human body 7/01/70 | VERMIICULOUS. adj. [vermiculoſus, Lat.] Full of grubs. 


to putretaction. + Arbuthuot, | VERMIFORM, adj. [wermiforme, Er. vermis and forme, | VE'RSICLE. . ſ. [werſiculus, Latin.] Ali 1 5 
e ag lee vat.] Having the ſhape of a worm. | VERSIFICA'TION. .., Cre cli, Fr. from effi.) 
Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown; [VERA U GE, 2. / [from vermis and ſugo, Lat.] Any me- | Tue art or practice of making vertes. TS. 
Tonchcs ſome wheel, or <erges to ſome goal; |  dicine that deſtroys or expels worms. 2 Donne alone had your talent, but was not happy to ar 
Pes but à part we ſee, and not ti whole, _ Pope. | VEKMIL. A e Ke: | rive at your verſiſication. x a 77¼7? * 
holy VERGER. . J. [from verge. ] He that carries the mace be- | VERMILION, Ws eta e © 2 | Some object to his verſfication which is in "what | 
* ore the dean. | ; EL = ON 1. The cochineal; a grub of a particular plant. I | colouring is in painting, à beautiful r the 
a [ can tip the verger with half a crown, and get imo the | 2. Factitious or native cinnabar z ſulphur mixed with mercu- | proportions are juſt, though the colours ſhould ha pen to be 
* beit ſeat. f r ee 1 Farquner, | ry. This is the uſual, though not primitive ſignification. rough, the piece may be of ineſtimable value — 2 
Vera DICAL. adj. veridicus, Lat.] Telling truth. Die. The imperfect metals are ſubject to ruſt, except mercury, | VERSILTI TOR. 2. [ wverfificateur French Ver, ator, 
V:RIFICA'TION. A. J. {from verh.] Conftirmation by ar- | which is made into vermillion by ſolution or calcination. VE'RSIFIER, : Latin.-] A verlifier ; a * 6 verſes 
ety R_ 5. „ VA Bacon. with or without the ſpirit of poetry. UH 
bom, In verification of this we vill mention a phenomenon of | _ The faireſt and moſt principal red is wermillion, called in|  Statius, the belt wer/ificator next Virgil, knew not how to 
Ries our engive;. WON Boyle, }F Latin minium. It is a poiſon, and found where great ſtore | delign after him, den. 
4 2 % VERIFY. WD. u. [werifier, Fr.] To juſtify again charge] ot quickfilver IC. | = Peacbham. In Job and the Pſalms we ſhall find more ſublime ideas, 
— ol falſehood ; to confirm; to prove true. 38. Any beautiful red colour. I more elevated language, than in any of the heathen werſffiers 
Jun. What ſeemeth to have been uttered concerning ſermons,, How the red roſes fluſh up in her cheeks, of Greece or Rome. Watts"s Improvement of the Mind. 
£ and their efficacy or neceſſity, in regard of divine matter,, And the pure lnow with goodly vermil ſtain, I To VE'RSIFY, v. a. [werfifier, Fr. werfificor, Lat.] Tomake - 
mattconſequently be werified in tundry other kinds of teach- { Like crimſon dy'd in gran. | 9 Spenſer, | verſes. | 8 8 he 
jag, if the matter be the ſame in all. Hooler. There grew a goodly tree him fair beſiſe, You would wonder to hear how ſoon even children will 
oh This is verified by a number of examples, that whativ- | Loaden with fruit and apples roſie re, ] begin to werfify. es 3 Sidney. | 
h 3-4 ever is gained by an abuſive treaty, ought to be Ra, | 8 pure vernillion Rad been A , „ Lo follow rather the Goths in rhyming, than the Greeks 
t 8 3 | = | Bacon. Vhereof great virtues over all were read. airy Queen. | in true ver/ifying, were even to eat acorns with {wi | 
-_ So ſhalt thou heſt fulfill, belt veri ) Simple colours are ſtrong and ſenſible, doch hey are] we may free = wheat bread La an 
rate.] The prophets old, who fung thy endlets reign, Milton. | clear as Vermilion. LE Dryden's Dufreſnoy. III ver in ſpite, and do my belt, | N 
1 So {pake this oracle, then wvertfz" >, | ToV ERMILION, H. a. [from the noun, ] To dye ed. To make as much waſte paper as the reſt. Dryden. 
a When Jetus, ſon ef Mary, ſecond Eve, II __ A ſprightly red wermilions all her tace, To VE'RSIFY. wv, a. To relate in verſe., OR 
Ul the Saw Satan fall. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | And her eyes languiſh with unuſual grace, Crunville. Unintermix'd with fictious famaſies, 5 8 
* Though you may miſtake a ear; *+ |VERMINE. 1. / [wvermine, Fr. dermit, Lat.] Any noxious | III vy the truth, not poetize. | Daniel. 
e Though your prognoſticks run too faſt, animal. Uſed commonly tor ſmall creatures. VERSION. A. ſ. [ verfion, Fr. verſo, Latin.] 8 
I They muit be verzyy'd at laſt. 9 Swvift. | What is your ſtudy .- e RET oa 1. Change; transformation. | Toke 5 
| Spain all have three kings; which is now wondertully | Ho to prevent the fend, and to kill vermin. Shakeſp. | Springs, the antients thought to be made by the wer 
|  wrerified; tor belides the King of Portngal, there are now | The head of a wolf, dried and hanged up in a dove-houte, of air into water. 2 Bacon Natural Hi ory. 
pri two rivals for Spain. Sv Merlins Prophecy. | will ſcare away vermin, ſuch as weazels and polecats. 2. Change of direction. FA ns 1 5 
wr way vr EIL V. adj. [from very. ] e . . Bacon. Comets are rather gazed upon, than wiſely obſerved in 
whey 1. In truth; certainly. 2 5 An idle perſon only lives to ſpend his time, and eat the] their effects; that is, what kind of comet, for magvitude, 
_ Verity "tis better to belowly born, | I fruits of the earth, like a vermin or a wolf. Taylor. | colour, werjien of the beams, produceth what ki I of ef- 
on Than to be perk'd up in a gliſt'ring grief. Shakeſpeare. Tue ſtars determine — 5 8,5. Maw. 
1 2. With great confidence. Vou are my priſoners, baſe vermin. Hudibras.] 3. Tranſlation. 1 eee ee 
| It was verily thought, that had it not been for four great A weazel taken in a trap, was n ge with miſde- This exact propriety of Virgil I particularly regarded; 
ſteer: disfavourers of that voyage, the enterprize had ſucceeded, | meanors, and the poor vermmn ood much upon her inno-] but muſt confets, that I have not been able to make him ap- 
tops, 1 | —- 275 con. |. "LEG... 5  L'Eftrange. | pear wholly like himſelf. For where the original is cloſe, do 
dence, By repealing the ſacramental teſt, we are werily perſuaded | Great injuries theſe vermin, mice and rats, do in the field, | wer/ion can reach it in the ſame compaſs. Dryden, 
e the conſequence will be an entire alteration of religion © | Mortimer Huſbandry. The act of trayflating. 5 
18 among us. 5 Swift on the Sacramental IH. * He that has ſo little wit CE ERT. 1. /. [vert, Fr. 8 . | 8 
4 VISisTMILAR. adj. [werifimilis, Lat.] Probable; likely. | __ Fo nourith vermin, may be bit. Savift.| Vert, in the laws of the foreſt, ſignifies every thing that 
on VERISIMI'LITUDE, 17 l veriſimilitado, Lat.] Frobability; To VERMINATE. v. u. [from . vermine.] To breed ver-] grows, and bears a green leaf within the forell, that ma» 
\ This VERISIMI'LITY.. likelihood; reſemblance of truth. mine. Fs 5 5 5 | cover and hide a deen. 3 ES 
ny Touching the werifrrility or probable truth of this rela- VERMINA'TION. 1. ſ. [from verminate.] Generation of ver-] I find no mention in all the records of Ireland, of a park 
tion; feveral reaſons ſeem to overthrow it. Brown. | mne. 5 - or free warren, notwithſtanding the great plenty of vert 
| A noble nation, upon whom if not ſuch verities, at leaſt edi diſcarding anomalous oma, tried experiments | and veniſon, | ir J. Davies, 
Milton, ſuch weriſimilities of fortitude were placed. Vulger Erreurs. relating to the vermination of ſerpents and tieſh. Derham. | VE'RTEBRAL, adj. [from wertebre, Lat.] Relating to the 
.] An Veriſimilitude and opinion are an eaſy purchate; but true | VE'RMINOUS. adj. | trom vermine.] Tending to vermine; | Joints of the ſpine. 5 5 
3 knowledge is dear aud difficult. Like a point, it requires an | diſpoſed to breed vermine, 55 The carotid, vertebral, and ſplenick arteries are not only 
acuteneſs to its diſcovery: while ver//imilitude, like tlie ex- A waſting of childrens fleſh depends upon ſome obſtruc- variouſly contorted, but here and there dilated, to moderate 
Wl panded luperficics, is obvious, {culibie, and affords a lange] tion of the entrails, or verminous diſpoſition of the body, | the motion of the blood. "Ray on the Creation. 
hat the and eaſy held for looſe enquiry. © Glanville. ; 8 8 EY Harb. VE RTEBRE. . J. [vertebre, Fr, vertebra, Latin.) A joint 
perle. The plot, the wit, the charactcrs, the paſſions, are exalied VERMIPAROUS. adj, [wermis and pario, Lat.] Producing | of the back. f | 
| as high as the imagination of the poet can carry them, with | worms, | ; ON . | _, Theſeveral wertebres are ſo elegantly compatted „ 
y whole Mayartips to,veri/omility. Dryden's Eſa on Dram. Poetry. Hereby they confound the generation of vermiparous ani- that they are as ſtrong as if they were but one bone. Ray. 
are on hough Horace gives permiſſion to painters and poets to mals with oviparous. Brown's Vulgar Errours VERTEX. u. ſ. [ Latin.] „ e 
1 r. dre every thing, yet he encourages neither to make things VERNA'CULAR. adj, [wvernaculus, Lat.] Native; of one's | 1. Zenith; the point over head. . 1 
nam out of nature and weri/imility. | Duden.] own country. x 2 N Fe heſe keep the vertex; but betwixt the bear 
2 foul VERITABLE, adj. [ veritable, French.) True; agreeable to. London weekly bills number deep in conſumptions; the And ſhinin zodiack, where the planets err, 1 
Fal fact. IP | fame likewiſe pronibg inſeparable accidents to moſt other A thouſand figur d conſtellations roll. Cereech. 
_— 53 I ͤditeaſes; which inſtances do evidently bring a conſumption | 2. A top of a hill, | | REF 4 
een; i Moſt weritable;z therefore look to't well. Slakeſþ. under the notion of a vernacular diſcaſe to England. Mountains eſpecially aboun l with different ſpecies of ve- 


ren. The prelage of the year fucceeding made trom inlets in FN, | 3 Harvey. getables; every vertex or eminence affording new kinds. 
 achams oak. apples, is I doubt too indittinct, vor veritable from } The hiſtories of all our former wars are tranſmitted to us| _ RE ED Derbam. 
Barn. event. Brown's Vulgur Errours. in our vernacular idiom. I do not find in any of our chro- | VERTICAL. adj. {wertical, Fr. from wertex.}] 

V? rity, z. fe Lerité, Fr. weritas, Latin} nicles, that Edward the Third ever reconnoitered the enemy, | 1, Placed in the zenith. 


. 1. Truth; conſon: | lity of things: | though he often diſcovered the poſture of the French, and as | _ Tis raging noon ; and wertical the ſun - 
* | If any refuſe to believe us dülp feng e verity of re- | often vanquiſhed them, 5 1 lddiſon. Darts on the id direct his forceful rays.  » Thomſon. 
Jour. ; ligion eitabliſhed, let them believe God himſelf thus mira- VE'RNAL. adj. [vernus, Latin.) Belonging to the ſpring, | 2+ Placed in a direction perpendicular to the horizon. 
colnlly working for it. ents E | With the year | Prom theſe laws, all the rules of bodies aſcending or de- 
Milton. I law their weapons drawn; there was a noile ; _ Seaſons return; but not to me returns, ſcending in vertical lines may be deduced. .  Cheyne. 
That's werity. 5 "> Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | Or fight of wernal bloom, or ſummer's roſe. Milton. VERTICALITY. 2. /. {from vertical. The ſtate of being 
Pricr, Ide precipitancy of diſputation, and the itir and noite of | VE'RNANT. x: J. [vernans, Latin] Flouriſhing as in the in the zenith. c ; 155 : | 
red with Paiſions that vlually attend it, malt needs be prejudicial to] ipring. | e e ee A. Unto them the ſun is vertical twice a year; making two 
5 Gerity; its calm infinuations can no more be heard in ſuch 5 1 N17. had "My ring a TY AE diſtinẽt ſummers in the ditferent Pots of _ 3 ity. 
a buſt] : i ſailors i m. Perpetual ſmil'd on earth, with wernan A ; s ar Errours. 
e, than a whiſtle among a crowd of ſailors 33 Equal in days and nights. oh MINS? Paraiſ . VE 8 fs wave [from Gare] In the zenith 
un. It is 7. th: n VERNI LIT V. 2. ſ. [verra, Lat.] Servile carriage; the ſub- though it be not vertical unto any part of Aſia, yet it 
fr. wile he l. aste. We ma, 2, Vell imsgine that dere  miſhve ben aviour of a flave. "” Bailey. |  werlically paſſeth over Peru and Brafilia. Brown, 
us, Late] may be a king without majeſty, a ſupreme without ſovereign- VE'RREL, See FERRULE., th 4 Vi adj. (from verticillum, Latin. a 
Dit. : a ? © South, VERSABTLIT I. * . ( verſabilis, Latin. ] Aptneſs to be Verticillate plante are ſuch as have their flowers intermixt 
2. A true aſſertion; a true tenet. ct VE'RSABLENESS. turned or wound any way: Diet... with mall leaves growing in a kind of whirls about tbe 
v omblen And that age dien my grey hairs make ſeem more than | VER SAL. adj. | A cant word for univerſal.) otal; whole. | joints of a ſtalk, as penny-royal, horebound, &c. Numcy.. 
it is, hath not diminiſhed in me the power to protect an un- Some for brevity, _ ” We] Mahar do from vertex. ] The power of turning; 
| iable verity. Sidney. | Have caſt the werfal world's nativity. Hudibras. . tion; rotation. ? | 
_ Wherefore ſhould any man think, but that reading itſelf VERSATILE. adj. [verſatilis, Latiu.] | Thoſe ſtars do not peculiarly. glance on us, but carry a 
none of the ordinary means whereby it pleaſeth God, of 7+ That may be turned round. N | common Ewe unto all a unto whom their verti- 
Sui. dis gracious goodneſs, to inſtil that celeſtial verify, which | 2. Changes le; variable. ROE _—_— 5 1 irh of the rown's Falgar Errours. 1 
Jarder: being but ſo received Is nevertheleſs effectual to fave ſouls. One colour to us ſtanding in one place, hath a contrary | We believet IDO; the needle, without a certifi- 9 
e 5 Hooker, | aſpect in another; as in thoſe verſatile repreſentations in] cate from the days of old. Glanville. 5 
If there come truth from them. 7 b3 the neck of a dove, and folds of ſcarjet. Glanville. | Whether they be globules, or whether they have a ver- , | 
2 Why by the werities on thee vous . I. Eaſiiy applied to anew talk. e : ticiꝶ about their awn centers, that produce the idea of white- | 
May they not be my oracles as as? cos Shakeſpeare. | VE'RSATILENESS. * Ene The quality of pews e particles of light are reflected from a T 
uſt vir : VERSATILITY. xing verſatile, e e 7. : Oay appear. | 
15 eee ene . VERSE. 3.0. Heri, Fr. at , Latin] | „ ebene adj. [ vertigingſus, Latin.) | ; | 
this it ſeems to be a gt 3 1. A Too r ot à certain ſucceſſion of ſounds, apd | 1. This 5 ee eee 4 4 X 
Vince the effet 1. et. number of ſyllables. 2 ; otion gives day and night ſueceſſive } 
ng ot þ Moral wh; A * ent ee Ni the on hts. | Thhou haft by moonlight en ee Tung, Sbale over the whole earth, and makes it habitable all around,” j 
- 112 g ith feigni „ Verſes ot eight , . So. e | - 'F 
/ Ack, a. J [verjus, Fr.] Acid liquor expre 1 | Made Fe K lofts Le 1 of a book, 2. Giddy. _- | 1 | Fa y 1 
crab- apples. It is vulgar] ronounced 71. 142. [Verſet, 4 on o p- 9 5 . (55, eee Jl = 4 
Milos. Hang a dog upon AS and he'lt never love er“ Thus far tne queſtions proce upon the conſtruction |; Thele extinguiſh candles, make the workmen faint and i 
. Ts LEftrange. | the firſt earth; in the following verſef they proceed upon | eriginouts; and, when very greats. uffocaes/ aud kills i! 
I . The barley- pudding comes in place : je Ts tha | the demolition of that cartiy + | Burnet, } the, TORR. Woodward. © _—_ 
. 8 | | VERTIGO. © -4 


* ; ; | 4 


E SPER. n. ſ. {Latin.} Fhe evening ſtar; the evening. 
Nee Shateſp. | 
VE'sPERS. 2. . [without the hingular, from veſperus, Lat.!“ 


PERTIGO. n. J {Latin.} A giddineſs ; a ſenſe of turning 
in the head. ; 
Vertigo is the appearance of viſible objects that are without 


motion, as it they turned round, attended with a fear of 
tailing, and a dimneſs of fight. Quincy. 


The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulneſs, vertigo g, With ether veſted, and a purple ſky. _ Dryden. 
tremblings. PT | - Arbuthnot. Light! Nature's reſplendent robe; 5 
| That old wertigo in his head, Without whole veſting beauty all were wrapt 
_ Will never leave him till he's dead, Swift. 12 | ng Thomſon. 
"RVAIN. | : 5 1 2. To dreſs in a long garment. | e 
Vain 3. ver weine, Fr, verbena, Lat.] A plant. Juſt ion, 00 prophetick Anna ſpoke, __ 
It hath a labiated flower, conſiſting of one leaf, whoſe Before the altar and the v/ted prictt. Milton. 


upper lip is upright, and commonly divided into two; but 
the under lip is cut into three parts; ſo that at firſt ſight it 
appears like a flower with five leaves. Theſe are ſucceeded 
by four naked ſeeds, which fill the calyx. The flowers ge- 


nerally grow in ſpikes, but not in whorles, round the (talks. |. 


Millar. 
The night-ſhade ſtrows to work him ill, 
Therewith the vervain, and her dill, | 
That hindreth witches of their will, _ Drayton. 
Some ſcatt'ring pot-herbs here and there he found, | 
Which cultivated with his daily care, 


And bruis'd with vervazr, were his frugal fare. Dryd. VE'sTAL. u. ſ. [veſtalis, Latin.) A virgin conſecrated to 


VERVAIN Mallow. u. /. A plant. = 
It hath the whole habit of the mallow or althza ; but dit- | 

fers from it iu having its leaves deeply divided, Millar. 

_ VE'RVELES. 2. /. [ verwelle, Fronch, Labels tied to a hawk. 


tient Engliſh, ] 
1. True; real, Ws . 
2 Why do I pity him, 25 4.8 | 
That with his very heart delpiſeth me. Shakeſpeare. 
In wery deed, as the Lord livetng. 1 Sam. xxv. 34. 
O that in very deed we might behold it. Dryd. ard Lee. 


1. Having any qualities, commonly bad, in an eminent de- | | 


5 gree, g . 
Thoſe who had drunk of Circe's cup, were turned into 
Tery beaſts, 78 EIFS Davies. 

There, where very deſolation d wells 
By grots and caverns ſhagg'd with horrid ſhades, _ 

She may paſs on. * 

3. To note the things emphatically, or eminently, 


*Tis an ill office for a gentleman ; 


_ Eſpecially againſt his very friend. Shakeſpeare. 
. Was not my love 5 | 
The werter wag o th' two? Shakeſpeare. 
We can contain ourſelves, 5 
Were he the verieſt antick in the world. Shakeſpeare. 


In a ſeeing age, tſie very knowledge of former time gates 
but for ignorance in a better dreſs. gs outh. | 
The pictures of our great grandmothers in Queen Eliza- 
beth's time, arecloathed down to the very wrilts, and up to | 
the very chin. H Addiſon's Guardian. 
4. Same. | 3 | Is 
Women are as roſes, whoſe fair flower 


Being once diſplay d, doth fall that very hour. ; 


— | 3 _ Shakeſpeare. | 
The cocks beat pow. which ſhe laid to heart: but 


i ocks 


finding theſe very c 
i herlelf? F | 


cutting one another, ſhe comforted 
| 5 : L' Eftrange. 
So catholick a grace is charity, that whatever time is the 
ſpecial opportunity of any other Chriſtian grace, that very 
time is afl the ſpecial opportunity of charity. Spratt. 
V' RN. adv. In a great degree; in an eminent degree. 


The Greek orator was lo very famous for this, that his | - 
antagoniſt reading over the oration which had procured bis 
baniſhment, aſked them, if they were ſo much affected by] 


the bare reading of it, how much more they would have been 
alarmed, had they heard him? Addiſon 
Jo VE'SICATE. v. a. [ veſica, Latin.] To bliſter. | 
TCelſus propoſes, that in all theſe internal wounds, the ex- 
ternal parts be weſicated, to make more powerful revulſion 
from within. 5 Wiſeman's Surgery. 


I ſaw the euticula weficated, and ſhining with a burning | 


„ Gets Wiſeman. 
VeS1Ca'TION. 2. . [from w/fcate.] Bliſtering; ſeparation | 
ok the cuticle, | | 5 
I applied ſome vinegar prepared with litharge, defending 
the we/ication with pledgets. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
 VESICATORY.n.f. oaths; technical Latin, ] A Blu- 
_ tering medicine. | 5 
Vr'steLk. 2. ſ. Lea, Latin.] A ſmall cuticle, filled or 
inflated, 20s | | 5 
Nor is the humour contained in ſmaller veins, but in a 
veſicle, or little bladder. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
The lungs are made up of ſuch air pipes and weſicles in- 
terwoven with blood-veſſcts, to purify, ferment, or topply 
the ſanguineous mals with nitro-acrial particles. Kay. 
VESICCLAR. adj. [from v{/icula, Lat.] Hollow; full of 
4tinail interttices. 2 15 . 
A muſcle is a bundle of veſicular threads, or of ſolid fila- 
ments, involved in one common membrane. (Heyne. 


Thee ligns are black Veſper's 7 = omg 


The evening ſervice of the Remiſh church. CES 
 V#'$SPERTINE. adj. [weſperiinus, Lat.] Happening or com- 
ing in the evening; pertaining to the evening, —_ 

VE'SSEL. . ſ. [ Vaſſelie, Fr. vas, Latin.] 5 
4. Any thing in which liquids, or other things, are put. 
For Banquo's iflue have I fill'd my mind3 

Put rancours in the ve of my peace, 
Only for them. 
If you have two weſels to fill, and you empty one to fill 
the other, there ſtill remains one weſet empty. Burnet. 
2. The containing parts of an animal body. : 
Of thele elements are conſtituted the tmalleſt fibres; of 


, 


thoſe fibres the veſſels; of thote weſſels the organs of the | 


body. Arbuibuot on Aliments. 
3. Any vehicle in which men or goods are carried on the 
water. ; 


The ſons and nephews of Noah, who peopled the ifles, 


had veſſels to traniport themſelves. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
The weſel is repreſented as ſtranded. The figure detore 
it ſeems to lift it off the ſhallow, Addiſon on Medals. 


From ſtorms of rage, and dangerous rocks ot pride, 

Let thy ſtrong hand this little — guide; | 

It was thy hand that made it: through the tide 
 Impetuovus of this life, let thy command 


Dire& my courſe, and bring me ſafe to land. Prior. 
Now ſecure the painted vel glides; 
The ſun- beams trembling on the floating tides, Pope. 
4. Any capacity; any thing containing. | 
I have m | 
Of knowledge, what this veſſel can contain, Milton. | 


To VESSEL. v. a. {from the the noun. ] To put into a veſſel; 
to barrel. | 

Take earth, and weſſe it, and in that ſet the ſeed. Bacon. 

VE'SSETS. 7. . A kind of cloth commonly made-in Suffolk. 


ailey. 

Veg's$tC80N. a. ſ. [among horſemen.) A windgall, or ſoft 
ſwelling on e ade an outſide wY, horſe's do, Dick. 

VEST. u. ſ. ¶veſtris, Latin.] An outer garment, 

52 Over his lucid arms 5 


ToVEST. v. a. [from the noun, ] | 
1. Todreis; to deck: to enrol:e. ; 


3. To make poll:tlor of; to invelt with. 


4. To place in polleſſion. 


3 | 3 Ainſevorth. | 
VERY. adj. ¶veray, or vrai, French; whence veray in an- | 1 IP 
V * VE'STAL. adj. [veſtalis, Latin. ] Denoting pure virginity, 


VE'STIBULE. 2. /. [ve/t:bulum, Lat.] The porch or fit en- 
VE'STIGE. u. ſ. ¶ veſtigium, Lat.] Footſtep; mark left behind 


* STMENT, 1. /. veſti nentum, Latin.] Garment; part of 


Milton. 


{VETCH. 15 L vicia, Latin.] A plant with a papilionaceou 
om the empalement ariſes the pointal, which be- 


ky hakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


When the queen in royal habit's dreſt, „ 
Old myttick emblems grace th' imperial vel, , Smith. 


The verdant fields with thoſe of heav'n may vie, 


To ſettle men's conſciences, tis neceſſary that they know | 
the perſon, who by right is vH with power over hy 7 
| cle. 

Had I been veſted with the monarch's po wr, 
Thou mult have ligh'd, unlucky youth! in vain. Prior. 


The militia their commiſſioners poſitively required to be 
entirely vefted in the parliament. _ Clarendon. | 

Empire and dominion was veſted in him, for the good and 
behoof of otheis. | Locke. 
Veſta; a pure virgin. __ 

: Women are not 8 

In their beſt fortunes ſtrong; but want will 25 


The ne' er- touch d val. atkſpeare. 
How happy is the blameleſs weflal's lot? | 
The world torgetting, by the world forgot. Pope. 


Her weftal livery is but ſick and green, 
And none but fools do wear it. Shakeſpeare. 
trance of a houlte. 


in paſſing. 3 
The truth paſſes ſo ſlightly through men's imaginations, 
that they muit uſe great lubtilty to track its veſtiges. 

| | | Harvey. 


reis. 
Mere ĩt not better that the love which men bear unto God, 
ſhould make the leaſt things that are employed in his ſervice 
| amiable, than that their over-i{crupulous diſlike of lo mean 
a thing as a ve/tment, ſhould from the very ſervice of God 
withdraw their hearts and affections. Hooker. 
Heaven then would ſeem thy image, and reflect f 
Thoſe ſable veſimenis, and that bright aſpect. aller. 
The ſculptors could not give veſtments ſuitable to the qua- 
-lity of the perſons repreſented. „ Dpa. 
VE'STRY. z. f. ¶veſtiaire, Fr. veſtiarium, Latin. | 
1. A room appendant to the church, in which the ſacerdotal 
garments and conſecrated things are repolited. tl. 
Bold Amycus, from the robb'd weſtry brings 
The chalices of heav'n ; and holy things 
Of precious weight. | 


every pariſh, by the veſtry, and common convention of the 
people of that pariſh. Clarendon. 


% veries....: .- --* | Blunt to Pope. 
VE'STURE. z. J. ¶ veſture, old Fr. veſiura, Italian. 
1. Garment; robe. 3 | 3 
Heer breaſts half hid, and half were laid to ſhow; _ 
Fer envious veſture greedy ſight repelling. 
What, weep you when you but behold 


To bear my lady's train, leſt the bate cam 


lere ruddy brats, and gold retulgent blazd;  — 
There poliſh'd cheſts embroider'd w;/ffures grac'd. Pope. 
2. Dreſs; habit; external form. 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 
But this muddy wveſture of decay 
Doth groſsly cloſe us in, we cannot hear it. 
Rocks, precipices, and gulfs, apparell'd with a vetzre uf 
plants, would reſemble mountains and vallies. Bentley: 


flower; 
comes a pod full of roundiſh or angular feeds: to which 
mult be added, that the leaves grow by pairs on a middle 
rib, ending in a tendril, | WT | 
here wetchez, pulſe, and tares have Rood, 
And ſtalks of lupines grew. | : 


An ervum is a lort of vetch, or ſmall pea. 


in vetches; conſiſting of vetch or peaſe-{traw. 
It to my cettage thou wilt retort, , 
There may'ſt thou hgge in a vetchy bed, 
Till fairer fortune thew fon th his head. Spec. 
VE“ TER AN. . ſ. ¶ Veteranus, Latin. ] An old ſoldier; a man 
long practiſed in any thing. 5 | 
Ve were forced to uncover, or be regarded as See,“! in 
the heau monde. | 
The Arians, for the credit of their faction, took the eldeſt, 
ie belt experienced, the moſt wary, and the longeſt prac- 
tiled veterans they had amongſt them. Hooker. 
It King Charles II. had made war upon France, he might 
have conquered it by the many veterans, which had been 
inured to ſervice in the civil wars. Addiſon. 
Enſigns that pierc'd the foe's remoteſt lines, 
The hardy veteran with tears reſigns. 
VETERAN. adj, Long practiſed in war; long experienced. 
number of fifty thouland veferan {o.diers. Bacon. 
The Britiſh youth ſhall hail thy wife command; 
Thy temper'd ardour, and thy veteran ſkill. T, homſon. 
VE'TERINARIAN. z. ſ. [veterinarius, Latin. ] One killed in 
the diſeaſes of cattle. | 
Tnat a horie has no gall, is not only ſwallowed hy com- 
mon farriers, but allo received by good veterinarians, and 


When the prefied him daily, fo that his foul was wexed 
unto death, he told her all his heart. Judges, xvi. 16. 
Still may the dog the wand'ring troops conitrain 
Of airy ghoſts, and vex the guilty train. Dryden. 
You are the cauſe of all my care: 
Vour eyes ten thouſand dangers dart; 
Ten thouſand torments ve my heart; 
I love, and I deſpair, : 
2. Todiſturb; to diſquiet. Wes 
Alack, tis he; why, he was met even now, 
As mad as the vext ſea; fipging aloud, Shak. 
Rang'd on the banks bengath our equal oars, 
White curl the waves, and ſhe vex'd ocean wars. Pope. 


Priar. 


A military wefof purple flow'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


>». 9 


2. Full of trouble; full of uneaſineſs. 


o with me where paltry conſtables will not ſummon us : 


Fairfax. 
| Our Czlar's vefture wounded? Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. | | 
Should from her vefure chance to ſteal a kits. Shakeſp. | 


I placed a thin vial, well ſtopped up, within the ſmoke f 


+ Shakeſþ. | 


Dryden. | 
| | Arbuthnot, | 
VE'TCHY. 2. /. {from vefch.] Made of veiches; abounding 


Addiſon. 


Addiſon. 


There was a mighty ttrong army of land- forces, to the 


ſome who have laudably dilcourted upon horſes. Brown. 
To VEX. v. a. {vexo, Latin.} | 
1. To plague; te torment ; to harraſs. 
| o you think | 
The king will Witter but the little finger APR 
Of this man to be ve d? Shakeſd. Henry VIII. 
Do poor Tom ſome charity, whom the foul png VEXES, 
| Shakeſpeare. 


1. The aft of troubling, _ 

pk O that huſband, ö 

My ſupreme crown ot grief, and thoſe ye . 

| of it. Shakeſpeare'; N 

2. The ſtate of being troubled; uneaſinels; fer Y ine 
ation almoſt ſtops my breath, Ne 

Tuat tundred friends greets in the hour of death. 


not well call tan 


unjult vexaton, 
Batu. 


5. A ſlight teazing trouble. 
VEXA'T10US. adj. {from vexation.? 

1. Afflictive; troubleſome; cauſing trouble, 
Conſider him maintaining his uſurped title, be cc. 
Vexatious wars againſt the Fings of Judah. as 

Vexatious thought itill found my flying ming, bach, 
Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin's: * 
Haunted my nights, and terrify'd my days; 
 Stalk'd through my . 
Nor ſhut from artful 


W'r, nor loſt in winding mare. 
er. 

| : —_ A dan won life, who in his nobleſt 
gored with ſcruples, that he dares not make a ſten . 
the authority of another. » i 
z; Teazing; ach, troubleſome. | 895. 

EXA'TIOUSLY, adv. from wexatious, 

atieaſily, | ] Troubleſomel;; 
VEXATIOUSR ESS. . ſ. from vexatious.) Tr ; 
uneaſinefs. 7 F: 1 roubleſomencl; 
VEXER. 2. / [from vex.] He who vexes. 


a manner as to raiſe dittike. _ 
U'GLINESS. 2. .. [from wgty.] 
1. Detormity; contrariety to beauty. 
All that elle ſeem'd fair and treſh in fight, 
Was turned now to dreadful glineſ t. Spenſer 
She takes her topicks from the advantages of old ic: 20d 
upglineſs. | | N den 
2. Purpitude; loathſomeneſs ; moral depravity. 188 
Their dull ribaldry cannot but be very nauſcous and offen. 
five to any one, who does not, for the take of the fin {els 
pardon the velineſs of its cirrumſtances. Heath. 
UGLY. ach. L This word was antiently written oagh ; whence 
Mr. Dier ingeniouſly deduces it trom oupBlike; that is, like 
an op, elf, or goblin. In Saxon oga is terrour; and in 
Gothic oga is to tear. ] Deformed ; offenſive to the light; 


WW | Contrary to beautiful. 


| © Dryden. | 
2. A parochial aſſembly commonly convened in the veltry, | 
Ihe common-council are choſen every year, ſo many for 


Was this the cottage, and the ſafe abode _ 
Thou toi-lit me of? What grim alpeRts are theſe, 
Theſe A- headed moniters ? B 
VIAE. 2. . eas. A ſmall bottle. 

| a / N 
WMers as fev'n of his ſacred blood. Sbaleſſeart. 
N You Gods! look down,  _ 
And from your ſacred vials pour your grace 


Hax. 


Upon my daughter's head. Shakejp. 
| Take thou this v4al, being then in hed, 
And this dittilled liquor drink thou off, Shaksd. 


Another lamp burnt in an old marble ſepulchre belongig 
to lome of the ancient Romans incloſed in a glals val. 
| | Maut. 


the vapour, but nothing followed. | Addn. 
Chemical waters, that are each tranſparent, wher fepatate, 
ferment into a thick troubled liquor, when miæed inthe ane 
vial. Aua. 


To VI AL. v. a. To incloſe in a vial, 


This the with precious vial'd liquors heads; 

For which the ſhepherds at the teuwals | 

Carol her Wee in ruſtick lays. Miter, 

VTaNnD.. /. [wiande, French; wivanda, Ital.] Food; meat 

dicfled. ; ESL! 
— Thebelly only like a gulf remain'd, 

F th' midit of the body idle and unactive, 

Still cupboarding the wiard, Shak, 
TT No matter, ſince | 1 5 

They've left their viards behind, for we have fals. 

WMWilt pleaſe you taſte of what is here? i Shale, 
Thelſe are not fruits forbidden; no interdict 


cnſer. |. Defends the touching of theſe viands pure 


Their taſte no knowledge works, at leaſt of evil, Milton, 
From ſome ſorts of food leſs pleaſant to the taite, perions 
in health, and in no neceſſity of uſing ſuch viandi, had det 
ter to abſtain. Cd Iq. 

: The tables in fair order ſpread; 
Viands of various kinds allure the talte, _ 
Of choiceit ſort and favour ; rich repatt! Pepe. 
VIATICUM. . ſ. [ Latin.) „„ 


1. Proviſion for à journey. 


ture. 
To VIBRATE vv. a. [wibro, Lat. 5 
1. To brandiſh; to move to and fro with quick motion. 
1. To make to quiver. _ * af- 
Breath vacalized, that is vibrated or undulated, mY : 
ferently affect the lips, and impreſs a ſwift treinulous lier 
which breath paſſing ſmooth doth not. | 
. D. 1. Hee 55 | 
1. Jo play up and down, or to and fro. ik 
The 3 by the fall and weight of the ui 
ſilver, would repel ita little upwards, and make it d 79% 
little up and down. certail 
Do not all fixed bodies, when heated beyond 1 g pet» 
degree, emit light, and ſhine? And is not this _ aul 
toi med by the vibrating motions of their parts! | 
2. To quiver. = | 
The whiſper, that to greatneſs ſtill too near, Pepe. 
Perhaps, yet wubrates on his ſov'reign $er ne 
VIBRATION. 7. / {from wibro, Latin. } The act o as; 
DES moved with quick recipręcations, * 
act of quivefing. ours 
It lrarkled like the coal upon the altar, with er 
of piety, the heats of devotion, and the tallies an Soatd- 
of an harmleis activity. L he bottom of 
Do not the rays of light, in falling upon! Which © 
the eve, excite Vibrations in the tunica retina? of the opti 
brations being propagated along the {old ſbres Newtchs 
nerves into the brain, cauſe the tenſe of ſeeinß · 
Mild vibrations ſooth the parted foul, Thom 
| ure to the dawning of 1297 day. | 
. u. J. | vicarius, Latin. | «tated bene 
1. The 1 8 of an appropriated or imfroft 18 


FE To trouble with {light provocations. 
EXA TION. n. J. [trom deæ.] 


 fice. 


Procure the vicer ' * To 


Paſſions too violent, inſtead of heighten; Shateſprore, 
afford us nothing but wexation and ca "Pop Ieatures, 
3. The cauſe of trouble or uneaſinets. cute. 
Your children were vexation to your youth 
But mine ſhall be a comfort to your ape, 
4. An Fae 7 by 1 | _ Shake 
Albeit the party grieved thereby, may have c. | 
complain of a true charge, n ſome reaſonty 


ardens, and purſu'd my ways; | 


actions 18 13 N 


U'GLILY. adv. L from ug. ] Filthily; with deformity ziaſuch 


If Caſſio do remain, | 
= hath .. daily 3 in his lite, 3 
That makes me wply. - e Shakeſpeare, 
DO, I have paſs' d a miſerable night, ooh 
5 So tull of ugly lights, of ghait}y dreams. Shateſd. | 


2. The laſt rites uſed to prepare the paſſing ſou] for " 117 | 


i ont 
”» 


ale}, 


on to 
| it an 
bara, 


tim 
Touch, 


/deare, 


540%. 
bakeſd. 


Iglu 
al. 

Ladin. 
10ke of 
fad. 
pal ates 
ie lame 


4 


ndl. 
notion 


Hola. 


TuT AD BARE. 4%. {thread and bare.} 


THR 
16jers, y thraſhey with 2 flall, 
one — — — itruck their friends. Shakeſp. 


baker's ſweat, is to be counted into the bread Away, thou three - inch d fool; I am no beift, Shak. 
a hour of thoſe about the utentils muſt A. baſe, proud, ſhallow, beggarly, three-ſuited, filthy, 

we ea e | 0 % Locie. worlted-ſtocking knave. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
be 10 G-FLOOR- n. ſ. An area on which corn is beaten, | TyHrE'eroLD. a, [þneopeals, Saxon. ] Thrice repeated; 


THkAS in the hinds the thre/ding-floor prepare, 
| - — their flails in empty air. Dryden. 
Delve of convenient depth your threſhing-floor 
With temper'd clay, then fill and face it o'er. D b 
TYRASO'NICAL: 15 * [from Thraſo, a boaſter in old. co- 
1, 1 Boaſtful; bragging. 8 10 ; | 
oY . is lofty, his A peremptory, his general 
viour vain, ridiculous, and thraſonical. Shakeſpeare. 
"here never was any thing ſo ſudden but the fight ot two 
and Cælar's tbraſonical brag of, I came, ſaw, and 
— Sbalepeare t As Yau Like Ii. 
TyxAvE. 1. / (Snap, Saxon. 
A herd ; a drove. Out ot ule, 
1. The number of two donen. 
THREAD. 2. . lpnafp; * 3 draed, Dutch. 
| ine; a in twilt. g ! 
4 —— ardolph's vital thread be cu 


xy: ny cord and vile reproach. Shake/ care. THRE'EPENNY adj. [ triobolaris, Lat.] Vulgar; mean. 
Ln edge of pan * 15 TUNE EIL E. 7 ( = 3 
vet. 


the ſlender thread of dyed ſilk looked on ſingle 

ow of redneſs, yet when — of theſe threads 
are brought together, their colour becomes notorious. Boyle. 
He who lat at a table but with a {word hanging over. his 
head by one ſingle thread or hair, ſurely hadenoug | 
his appetite. - South Sermons. 
The art of pleaſing is the ſkill of cutting to a thread, be- 
twixt flattery and ill-manners. . L' Eftrange. 

1. Any thing continued in a courſe; uniform tenor. 

a The eagerneſs and trembling of the fancy doth not always 
regularly follow the ſame even tbreadot diicourſe, but ſtrikes 
upon ſome other thing that hath relation to it. Burnet. | 

The gout being a diſeaſe of che nervous parts, makes it 
ſo hard to cure; diſeaſes are ſo as they are more remote in 
the thread of the motion of the fluids. Arbuthnot. 


ived of the nap; wore to tlie naked threads, : 
. 8 cons and dend ſhoes he ware, Fairy ©. 


new nap upon it: ſo he had need; tor tis threadbare. 


4 FLV; | 

Will any freedom here from you be borne, 
| Whoſe cloaths are threadbare, aud whole cloaks are torn? 
a Be  Dryden's Juvenal. 

_ He walk'd the ſtreets, and-wore a threadbare cloak; 
He din'd and ſupp d at charge of other folk. —Sevrft, 

1. Worn out; trite. ME RW ĩͤ NP 
A hungry lean-fac'd villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, _ 

A threadbare jug : 
Many writers of moral diſcourſes run into ſtale topicks 
and thrradbare quotations, not handling their ſubject fully 


ir ee d not h die Than fill at hell ork reel, t have ſat watch, 
N 6 | d not mentioned this | Than ſtill at hell's dark thbre/bol e ſat wa 
Piho how and A pee - Chad pr 7 tow;  Unnam'd, undreaded, and thylelt halt Rarv'd? Milton. 
4% THREAD. b. 4. {trom the noun. } ff _ _ Before the ſtarry threſbold of Jove's court | 
1. To paſs through with a thread. My manſion is, where thoſe immortal thapes af 
The largeſt crooked nee\lle, with a ligature of the fize of Of bright acreal ſpirits live inipher d 1 
that I have threadedit with in taking up the ſpermatick vel- | In regions mild, of calm and erene air. Milton. | 
ſels. | 111 Sbarp's Surgery. | There ſought the queen's apartment, ſtood before 
3, To nm throughy to pierce 3 FE ge 1 peaceful thrhld , and beſieg d the door. Dryden. 
— of ſeaſon threading dark - ey d night. EW, preterite of throw. . | 
e __ fon. en tp 1 86 ra + "Ray ; A broken rock the force of Pyrrhus threw: | 


2 Being preſt to the war, 
Ev'n when the nave of the ſtate was touch'd, 
They would not thread the gates. 
Tur ADEN. adj. {from thread.] Made of t 
| Behold the threaden fails, _ | 
Borne with the inviſible and why. wy wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the turrow'd ſea. Shak. | 


To THREAP. v. a. A country word denoting to argue wack EE 


© There is no terror, Caſſius, in your threats. Shateſþ.| To pardon me. 


. 


The emperor perceiving that his threats were little regard- 
ed, regarded little to threaten any more. Hayward. 
Dh | Do not belie rere FPS 
Thoſe rigid threats of death: ye ſhall not die. Milton. 
To THREAT. Tv. a. I hneavian, Saxon: threat is ſeldom 
To TUNE ATEN. J uſed but in poetry.) | 
1. Jo menace; to denounce evil, | | 
Death to be win iu 
Though threaten d, which no worſe than this 5 | 
; * . 


3. Tomenace;z to terrify, or attempt to terrify, by denouncing | 


What threat you me with telling of the ki 
Tell him and ſpare not. 


ſpeak henceforth to no man in this name. 
e The void profound T7 
Wide gaping, and with utter loſs of being 
eatens him. 


Eneas their aſſault undaunted did abide, 


And thus to Lauſus, loud with friendly threat ning cry'd. | 


| | 2 Virgil. 
„This day black omens threat the brighteſt fair, | 
That eder deſerv d a watchful ſpirit's care. Pope. 
3. To menace by action. 8 
: \ Void of fear, 3 N 
He threaten'd with his long protended ſpear. Dryden. 
e noiſe increaſes as the billows roar, | « 
When rowling from afar they threat the ſhore. Dryden. 
7 EATENER. 2. f. {from threaten.) Menacer; one that 
reatens, | f | | | 
Be mae 3 the e e. key with Gre ; 1 | 
eaten the threatener, and outface the brow 
Of braggin horrouz. : | Shake eare's King Jobn. 
| The fruit, it gives you life 
 Toknowledye by the threat ner ? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Tusk ar ENINGLY, adv. [from threaten.] With menace ; in 
à chreatening manner. ; | 
The honour that thus flames in your fair eyes, _ 


ler, and a fortu ne-teller. | Shakeſpeare. F 


4 ; 


£ | point, uſeful in ſewing up dead be 
Fel rely the plowman's 3 reaper's and 2 2. P roverbially a Wader n 


dience was called 8 again, by a juſtice divine 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
THRE'EPENCE. a. ſ.:[three and pence.] A final beer en 


I, in my time, wore threepile, but am out of ſervice. | 
EEE | «Shakeſpeare. | 
to check | THREEPILED. adj, Set with a thick pile ; in another place 


THREESCORE. adj. [three an 


Hut we their (ons, a pamper'd race of men, 


THRENO'DY. 2. ſ, ra, A ſong of lamentation. 
The clothier means to dreſs the commonwealth, and let a  TURE'SHER. 2. /. properly thr, 


_ Shakeſpeare, | Beſpeak 
THRE'SHING. 


Some thrid the mazy ringlets o air, | 
Some hang upon the pendents of her ear. Pope. 
THRIFT. * thriwe.] EE 


1. Profit; gain; riches gotten ; ſtate of proſpering. N 3 
orſt upon ſu 


8 
Shakeſd. Richard III.. 
That it ſpread no further, ſtraitly threaten them that they | 

i Aets, iv. 18. 


- Milton. | 


| 2. Parſimon jg trugality'; good huſbandry. ; 


TarI1FTILY.adv. | from thrifty.) Fru 


: breat ni ies. © are. | 
Daerr. ad. [tb worry 5h) ul} of threats; mina- 
cious 


Like as a warlike brigandine applid e oo | 
_ Tofigh, lays forth — es afore, 
engines which in them ſad death do hide. Ho; | 


Tuxzg, adj. Ihme, Saxon; dry, Dutch tri, W 


f Wet, 1 =” and oſs . 
ve this a 'rous #-N 
Shall dear ine olive freely. . Nate. Auf; and Capua. 


If you ſpeak three it will three times report you 
the whale {bee words. ” Bacon's Natural Hy F 
he reat Atreu { , ydides ; > F TY 

With three-ag'd Naber, 7 5 | aach Manilius 


ove hurls the three-fork'd thunder from above. Addif. 
heſe three and three with ofier bands we ty d. Pope. 
own to theſe worlds I trod the diſnial wa 


| _ Uragg'd the three-mouth'd dog to upper day. Pope. 


\ 


| 


' thrift, prove very good huſbands. 


3- A plant. 


\ 


Ons 
. * = | 
» J „ « * 
h 


A firait needle, ſuch as be ay 


conſiſting of three, 
A threefold cord is not eaſily broken. Ec 


the beginning: by a juſtice natural, by which the 


elders of tamilies governed their children, in which the obe- 


drawn from the laws of z and the obedience was 


conſcience: and laſtly, by a juſticecivil, begotten by both the 


A threefold off ring to his altar bring, 
A bull, a ram, a boar. 


valued at thrice a penny. 
A threepence bow'd would hire me, 


. [three and pile.) An old name for good 


vel 


it ſeems to mean piled one on another. 


Thou art good velvet; thou'rt a threepil'dpiece : I had as | 
lief be Engliſh kerſey, as be pil'd as thou art. Shak 


Threepil'd hyperboles; { — 
Tbreepil es; 
per 5 Fo; 


| Threeſcore and ten I can remember well. Shakeſpeare, 

Their lives before the flood were abbreviated after, and 

contracted unto hundreds and threeſcores, Brown, 
By chace our long-liv'd fathers earn'd their food; 
Joil ſtrung the nerves, and purify'd the blood: 5 


Are dwindl'd down to threeſcore years and ten. Dryden. 


aſber. ; 

Here too the ?hrefber brandiſhing his flail, _ 
$ a maſter, _ | Dod ſiey 

See To THRASH. . 

The careful ploughman doubting ſtands, 


Leſt on the threſbing floor his theaves prove chaff. Milton. | 
Gideon was taken from threſbing, as well as Cincinnatus | 
from the plough, to command armies. Locke on Education. 

THRE'SHOLD. 7. /. [Snepcpald, Saxon. ] The ground or ſtep 


under the door; entrance; gate; door. 
Fair marching forth in D wiſe, 
Him at the threſbold met the well did ente 
Many men, that ſtumble at the fhreſbold, 


Full on his ankle fell the pond'rous ſtone, 


. HhHBurtt the (trong nerves, and craſh'd the tolid bone. Pope. 
| Shakeſd. Coriolanus. THRICE. adv, [from three.) | | Fr ra 
11 1 x. Threg times. | 


brice he aſſay'd it from his foot to fs... 
And thrice in vain to draw it did aſſay, th 


It booted nought to think, to rob him of his prey. Spenſ. | 


Thrice within this hour ; 


Thrice noble lord, let me entreat of you 


brice, and four times happy thoſe '* | 
That under Ilian walls before their parents dy'd. Dryden. 


enſiler.] To ſlide through a narrow yall P 
r 


He came out with all his clowns, hor IC| 
jades, and ſo furniſhed, as I thought with myſelf if that 
were thrift, I wiſht none of my friends or 8 ever to 
thrive. 23 e idney, b. ii. 

1 VLoou ſome permit 5 
To ſecond ills with ills, each worſe than other, | 
And make them dreaded to the doer's thrift. Shak 
of Had I but the means © | 
Jo hold a eel aner r ot chews „ 
I have a mind preſages me ſuch thrift, f 
That I ſhould be rate Shake. Merchant of Venice. 
Kg Should the poor be flatter'd ? 5 | 
* 4 let 1 ai tongue lick 8 pomp, 
And crook t nant hinges of the Knee, 
Where thrift _ ollow Fn, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


e to ſerve any longer, or willing to fall to 
ſer on Ireland. 

ut of the preſent ſparing and untimely ihr ift, there grow 
many future inconveniencies and continual charge in repair 
ing and re- edifying ſuch umperfe&t flight-built Nt. 


Thus Heaven, though all-ſufficient, ſhows a thrift 
In his cxconomy, and bounds his gift. Duden. 


be thrift is a plant with a flower gathered into an almoſt 

if ical 124, foraithed with a common al empalement: 
this head — was. wo} of ſeveral clove· gilliflower flowers, 
conſiſtin ves in a proper empal 
like a . in like manner the pointal riſes out of the 
ſame empalement, and afterwards turns to an ob ſeed, 
wrapt up in the empalement, as in an huſk. Millar. 
gally ; parſimoniouſſy. 
Cromartie after tourſcore w_ to ”-_ coun -houſe — ] by 
thriftily, and ſave up money to ſpend at London. Swe. 
In x. ſ. (from thrifty.) Frugality ; huſbandry. 


The reſt unab 


.: 


If ther place you have, | 
W hich Uks mal l thriftineſs to ſave. Hubberd. 
Some are cenſured for keeping their own, whom tender- 


' neſs how to get honeſtly teacheth to ſpend diſcreetly ; whereas 
thriftine(s in ing their own, who 
3 B ary — . Watton; 


i briftleſe hours, 
And thrown themſelves into hows heavy lowers. Spenſer. 


ice affectation. Shakeſpeare. 
core. ] Thrice twenty; fixty. | 
To THRILL. . u. A 
1. To have the quaney of piercing. 

8 


or contend, © 0 .  Hinſ. | I ſaw him down; thrice up again and fighting, Shakeſd. | 
Tuxkar. 1. f. [from the verb.] Menace; denunciation of | 2. A word of amplification. : 5 
is no Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. | 


— — 


iv. 18. | 
By a threefold juſtice the — hath been a from 2 
nts and | 


Old as I am to queen it. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. | 
Laying a cauſtick, I made an eſcar the compals of a three- | _ 
pence, and gave vent to the matter, Wiſeman's Surgery. | | 


2. To RIVER wound the car with a 


3. To feel a | 


rize, Spenſer. : 
Are well foretold that danger lurks within. Shakeſpeare. | | 


To THRID. v. a. [this is corrupted from thread; in rench | 


eſpeare. | 


ö 


ment, ſhaped | 


1. Fry ſparing; not aſe; not lavith. - 
POM 3 ſparing; x = ; nich. 


Thanks and u 


| Would uſe him like a younger 
K bath not been thriſty; but wonder he has 

ion. _ eg, 
former; and the obedience to this we call duty. Raleigh. | 2. Well-huſbanded. | 


Oppos d againſt the act; his ſword 


. 8 Ot Cynthia's ſeat, the airy region thrilling; | 8 


In his brats-plated body to emboſs. 


| That almoſt freezes up the heat of life. 


| - Fo ſee the rebel thrive, the loyal croſt. l 


Tu kor. . ſ. (% nora, Saxon. 
| The forepate of the neck the ; 


2. The main road of any place. 


Tusa honr. 1. A! 


 Shakeſd. 


i T-H-R 3 


ſome men do, as do they 8 
Let thri r N 


do, as do they ſhould. 
— 2 foe 


Herſelf the * of a creditor, 
Left he ſhould n 


N his ſtudies 
Like a young heir, t | deſs, '* | © 
For fear Young maſter ſhould © ſpoil'd, Bs e 


Shakeſdeare, 


I am glad he has ſo much youth and vigour left, of which 
| no more difcre- 


I have five hundred crowns, | JO 
The thrifty hire I ſav'd under your father. Shakeſdeare. 


To THRILL. b. 4. (hinlian, Saxony” drille, Swediſh. ] To 
pierce; to bore; 8 ts Gil. . gs 


he cruel word her tender heart ſo thrill d 
That ſudden cold did run through every vein, 
w__ ſtorm 1 8 17 7 * | | 
* With dying ht; that down ſhe ot pain. Fairy Queen, 
He — through his chaffed theft 123 
With thrilling point of deadly iron brand, 
And lanc'd hus lord y heart. Fairy Queen. 
A ſervant that he bred, thrill with remorſe, | 


To his great maſter. bakeſde. 
Nature, that heard fuch found, * 
Beneath the hollow round 


how, rage 


Now was almoſt won, IE et EN 
To think her part was done. . Milton, 
The Knight his thrillant ſpear again aflay'd, 
With that, one of his thrillant darts he threw; | 
Headed with ire and vengeable 28 Fairy Queen, 
arp ford; 
he piteous maiden, careful, comfortlels, * 
Does throw out thrilling ſhrieks, and ſhritking eries. 
3 4 Fairy Queen, ö. i; 
tingling ſenſation. 8 
ä o ſeek ſweet ſafety out, EN | 
In vaults and priſons; and to thrill and ſhake, - 
Ev'n at the crying of our nation's crow, 


| an thou not horribly afraid? Doth not thy blood thrill 
at it | 


faint cold fear !brills through my veins, © | 
A ſudden horror chill | 
Ran through each nerve, and thrill 'd if ey'ry vein. 


To THRIVE, v. . pret. throve, and ſometimes leſs pro 


s 

rly 

thrived. part, tbriden. [Of this word there is found no El 
factory etymology : in the northern dialect they uſe throdden, 


: Nature never lends 
The ſmalleſt ſcruple of her etcellence, © 
But like a tbrifty goddeſs the determines © 


Thinking his voice an armed Engliſhman, Shakeſpeare., ; 


Shakeſp, Henry IV. 
4. To paſs with a tingling ſenſation. _ bateſÞ W th 5 


to make grow; perhaps throve was the original word, from 


throa, Iflandick, to exreay;] T'o proſper ;; to grow. rich; 


to advance in any thing deſired. | 
He came forth with his clowns horſt on poot e 
and fo furniſhed, that if this be thrift, I wiſh my ſubjects 
never thrive. - , Signgy. 
The better thou thrive, the gladder am I; T 
If Lord Percy thrive not, ere the king ; 
Pumiis his power, ne means to viſit us. Shakeſpeare: 
It grew amongit buſhes, where commonl 
r. _ Bacon's Natural Hiſlory, Ne 620. 
They by vices thrive, . | 


A careful ſhepherd not only turns his flock into acommon 


_ paſture, but with particular advertence obſerves the thriving 


of every one. f Decay of Pitty. 
Growth is of the very nature of, ſome things: to be and 
to thrive is all one with them; and they know no middle 


| ſeaſon between their ſpring and their fall. South's Sermons. 
U Dryden. 
ng man turns his land into money to make 
the greater eee | | Locke. 
he thriven calves in meads their food . — — | 
us rack. 


Experienc'd age in deep deſpair was loſt, 


Seldom a thrivi 


And render their ſweet ſouls before the plen 


| | deni Virgil. 
A little hope but I haye none. aft ar BT” 
On air the poor camelions thrives,  —- 
Deny d ev'n that my love can live. , , Granwill. 
Such a care hath always been taken of the city charities, 
that oa lee thitven and > ra gradually from̃ their in- 
fane y, down to this very day. Atterbury's Sermons. 


n the fat age of pleaſure, wealth and caſe, 


. Sprung the rank weed, and thriv'd with large increaſe. 


lants do not © 


Sail on ſmooth ſeas, and at their port arrive. Handys. 
0 ſon! why fit we here, each other viewing . 
Illy, while Satan, our great author, thrives 3 
In other worlds, and happier ſeat provides DO. 
For us, his offspring dear? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Thoſe who have reſolved upon the thriving ſort of piety, 
| ſeldom embark all their hopes in one bottom, Decay of Piers. 


Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm. 


Diligence and humiſity is the way to thrive in the riches 
of the underſtanding, as well as in gold. Watts's Logick. 


THRYVER. 7. . [from thrive.] One that proſpersz one that 
grows rich, = | a 0 
He had fo well improved that little ſtock his father left, as 


he was like to prove a tbriver,in the end. ard. 
s from : 
What thanks can wretched fugitives return, 


| Who ſcatter d thro' the world in exile mourn. Dryden. 


ill-uttermg thro | 

"Wherefore could I not pronounce, amen ? 
I had moſt need of bleſſing, and amen 
Stuck in my throat. _  Shakeſdeare's Macbeth, 


reath. 
The gold, I give thee, will I melt and pour 
Down thy at. ; 


Her hopour, and her courage „ 
n pmidur pop regs pf fo, 8 | 
Of ſulphurous war, on Teniers dreadful field. Thomſon, 


3. Tocut t - THROAT. - To murder; to kill by violence. 


ed up amongſ the En 
come kern, 2 more fit 0 


er w 


5 R 7 FA 
TaR0A'TPIPE. 4. . (throat and Pipe.) The —. 4 


An and awore. 2 & plane 


The throatwort , conſiſt | ing'of 
whoſe empale- 


14808 
4 


THRIVINGLY. adv. { from thriwing.] In a proſperous way. 
h. | Txr0', contraſted by . — T's mL . | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


divided into thres eells, full of ſmall feeds; Mallar. 
N 11 | T# 


** — 


OC — — — — 


a. 


DEE 


— 


To Tuxos. v.n. [from S667, Minſhewand Junius; form- 
ed in imitatibn of the found, Sk. aner; perhaps contracted 
from throw 17 0 * e, "eſt ; 
1. To heave; to beat; to riſe as tie breaſt, with ſorrow or 
diſtreſs. ä ö | 
Here may Fis head live on my throbbing breaſt. Shak. 
My heart {byrobs to know one thing: 
Shall Banquo's ilue-ever reign? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
"Twas theclath of ſwords: my troubled heart 

Is ſo caſt down, and lunk amidſt its ſorrows, : 
It throbs with fear, and akes at every ſound. Addiſon. 
Hlo that warm'd ne! How my throbbing heart 
Leapt to the image of my father's joy, og: 
. When you ſhould train me in your folding arms. Smith. 
2. To beat; to palpuate. : | 

In the depending orifice there was a throbbing of the ar- 
terial blood, as in an àneuriſin, the blood being choaked in 
buy the contuled fleſh. VPViſeman Surgery. | 
 Titzos. 2. / [from the verb.] Heave; beat ; ſtroke of pal- 
; Itati n. . . | 

She ſigh'd from bottom of her wounded breaſt, 

And after many bitter throbs did throw, 


With lips full pale, and fault'ring tongue oppreſt. Sen.. | 


* - Thou'talk'it like one who never felt 
Th' impatient zbrebs and longings of a ſoul, 
That pants and r aches after dittant good. 
THROE.* x. ſ. [from $popran, to ſuffer, Saxon. I 15 
1. The pain of travail; the anguuh of bringing children: it 
is likewiſe written throw. _ 85 
L ucina Tent not me her bed, I 
But took me in my throes. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
My womb pregnant, and now exceſſive grown, 
Prodligious motion felt, and rueful throes. Milton. 
No knowing 'twas my labour, I complam _ 
Ot ſudden ſhootings, and of grinding pains, _ 7 
My threes come thicker, and my cries jncreas'd. Dryden. 
Retiect- on that day, when earth ſhall be again in travail 


© Addiſon 


with her ſons, and at one truitful throe bring forth all the | 


generations of learned and unlearned, noble and iguoble 


duſt. Rogers's Sermons. | 


2. Any extreme agony; the final and mortal ſtruggle. 
man! have mind of that moit bitter throe, 


For as the tree does fall, ſo lies it ever low. Fairy Queen. | 
| | wholeletter brough, from one end to the other, 
2. Lo the end of any thing, | SOS Ig, 
Every man brings ſuch a degree of this light into the 
I World with him, that though it cannot bring him to heaven, 
I Pet it will carry him ſo far, that it he follows it faithtully he 

Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. | 


To eaſe them of their griefs, b 
Their fears of hoſtile ſtrokes, their aches, loſſes, _ 
Their pangs of love, with other incident throes, 
That nature's fragile veſſel doth ſuſtain | 7 

In life's uncertain voyage, I will do 
Some kindneſs to them. 
Jo THROE. wv. a. {from the noun. ] To put in agonies. 
The ſetting of thine eye and cheek proclaima birth, 
Which throes thee much to yield. 
"THRONE. 2. /. {thronus, Latin; 897 ..] 
1. Aroyal (cat; the ſeat of a king. | 
9 Boundlets intemperance hath been | 
Th' untimely emptying of the happy throve, 5 
And full of many Kings. . Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Th' eternal Father from his throze beheld 2 
Their multitude. 0 F 
Stonchenge, once thought a temple, you have found 
A throne where kings were crown'd. Dryden. 
j. ( ( | 
In thoſe times the biſhops preached on the ſteps of the al- 
tar ſtanding, having not as yet aſſumed the ſtate of a throne, 
; K | Ayliffe's Parergon. 


To THRONE. wv. a. [from the noun. ] To enthrone; to ſet on | | 


a royal ſeat. 2 : 1 | 
They have, as who have not, whom their great ſtars 
Thron d and ſet high ? Shakeſpeare. 
True image of the Father, whether thron'd ! 
In the boſom of bliſs and light of light, : 
Conceiving or remote from heav'n, enſhrin'd. 
In fleſhly tabernacle and human form. Mi 
O Prince ! O Chief of many throned powers! Milton, 
Thron d in glaſs, and nam'd it Caroline. 


2 ope. 
THRONG, u. .. [þnang, Saxon, from pnungan, to preſt.] A 


crowd; a multitude prefling againſt each other. 
LCL—et us on heaps go offer up our lives: | 
Wee areenow yet living inthe field, 1 
To ſmother up the Engliſh in our fhrongs. Shakeſpeare. 
| wo A throng on IM 
Of thick ſhort ſobs in thund'ring volleys float, 
And roul themſelves over her lubrick throat 


In panting murmurs. | 3 Craſhaxv. | 
a his book, the image of his mind, 1 
Will make his name not hard to find. x 
1 with the fhrong of great and good 3 
Made it leſs eas'ly underſtood. Waller. | 


With ſtudious thought obſerv'd th' illuſtrious throng, 
In nature's order as they paſs'd along; 

Their names, their fates. | Dryden An. 
J THRONG. v. n. ¶ from the noun. ] To croud; to come in 
tumultuous multitudes. EEG . 

5 —_ 
Tbe dumb men throng to ſee him, and the blind | 
To hear him ſpeak. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

His mother could not longer bear the agitations of ſo many 
paſſions as throng'd upon her, but fell upon his neck, crying 
out, My fon. as 5 Tatler, Ns 55. 
Jo TuRONG. v. a. To oppreſs or incommode with crowds 


* \ 


or tumults, 
_ TIIfay, thou haſt gold: 
Thou wilt be throng'd too ſhortly, 
The multitude rng thee and preſs thee, 
All acceſs was tbrong'd, the gates | 
Thick {warm'd. 5 


Luke, viii. 


| | Milton. 
 TarrO'STLE. 1. J. {pnopele, Saxon. ] The thruſh; a tinall | 


hnging bird. | 

. he thraſtle with his note ſo true, 
The wren with little _ | 
'The black-bird and thro 


, = with their melodious voices 
bid welcome to the cheerful ſpring. Walton's Angler. | 


TuRO'TTLE. 7. /. [from throat.) The windpipe. 
At the upper extreme it hath no larynx or throttle to qua- 
lify the ſound. Brown's 7 Errours. 

To THRO'TTLE. v. a. [from the noun.) To choak; to 
{uffocate ; to kill by topping the breath. | = 

I have ſeen them ſhiver and look pale, 
Make periods in the midit of ſentences, 
Throttle their praftis'd accents in their fears, 
And, in concluſion, dumbly have broke off. 
As when Antæus in Iraſſa ſtrove | 
With Jove's Alcides, and oft foil'd ſtill roſe, 
Receiving from his mother earth new ſtrength, 
Freth from his tall and fiercer grapple join'd, 
Throttle at length in th' air, expir'd, and fell. 
His throat half fhrottl'd with corrupted phlegm, 
And breathing through his jaws a bel 
The throttling quinſey tis my ſtar appoints, 


Shakeſd. 


And rheumatum I ſend to rack the joints. Dryden. 


Throttle thyſelf with an ell of ſtrong tape, 


| For thou haſt not a groat to attone for a rape. Swift. 
THROVE, the preterite of thrive. 

England never trove ſo well, nor was there ever brought 

into England ſo great an increaſe of wealth fince, Locle. 


Tu >< wh prep. [puph, Saxon; door, Dutch; durch, Ger- 


3 


4. By means of. 


THROUGH. adv, 
1. From oneend or tide to the other. 


THRO'UGHLY. ade. [trom through. Ic i 


1. Completely; fully; entirely; wholly, 


2. Without reſerve; ſincerel y 1 . 
Though it be lomewhat ſingular for men truly and 


_ Milton. || 
THROUGHOUT. 


„ Fe, 
thing. 


Sbaleſpeare. 


Milton. 
ching ſteam. Dryd. 


„„ 


le hath been ſo fuctefsful with common hende, trat he 
hath led their belief through all the works of Nature. 


| Brown. 
A ſimplicity ſhines through all he writes. Dryden. 
Fame of ch aſſerted ſea through Europe blown, 


Through the gate of iv ry he diſmiſs'd f 
7 11 2 Diyden su. 


His valiant offspring. | 
The fame tning happened when I removed the N out 
of the ſun's light, and looking through it upon the hole ſhin- 
ing by the light of the clouds beyond it. Newton. 
3. By tranſmiſſion. | ; LEN. DR 
hbroagh theſe hands this ſcience has paſſed with great - 4 
1 | Temple. 


Material things are preſented only through their ſenics ; 
they have a real influx on theſe, and all reat knowledge of 
material things is conveyed into the underſtanding. throvgh 
thele tenſes, (heyne s Phil. Principles. 
The ſtrong through pleaſure ſooneſt falls, the weak 
through 1mart. Falry Queen, b. ii. 


By much flothfulnets the building decayeth, and through 


idleneſs of the hands the houle droppeth 7hrough. Eeclef. x. 


You will not make this a general rule to debar ſuch from 


_ preaching the Golpel, as have through infirmity fallen. 
| | _- Whitgifte. | 


Some through ambition, or through thirſt of gold, 


2 OW To him, to him *tis givin 
Paſſion. and care, and anguiſh to deſtroy ; | 

Through him ſoft peace and plenitude of joy 
Perpetual o'er the world redceir.'d ſhall tow, Prior. 


You'd be ſo lean, that blaſts of January x 
Would blow you through and through. Shakeſpeare. 


Pointed fatire runs him through and through, Oldham. 
' Locke, 


ſhall meet with another light, whieh ſhall carry him quite 
through, _ 3 | 

rougnbrea-] Compicrely educated z completely taught. 
Greev's Coſimol. 


both hides. 


fide are enemies to this art. Wotton's Arch.tefture. 


cis commonly writs 


ten {horoughly, as coming trom thorough.] 


| T ne light ſo tHroughly him diſmay' d, | 


. 


5 | 3 | : Bacen. 
No leſs wiſdom than what made the world can throug ly 
underſtand fo vaſt a defign., __ © Tillotſon. 


| RY to live up to the principles of their religion, yet 
lingularity in this is a ſingular commendation. Tlotſon, 


in every part of. 


| 5 | | Hooke 
There followed after the defeat an avoiding ef all $ 


forces throughout Ireland. acon. 
O for aclap of thunder, as loud | ; 
| As to be heard throughout the univerſe, RT 
Io tell the world the fact and to applaud it. B. Joby. 
Impartially inquire how we have behaved ourfelves through- | 15 


out the courle of this long war. 


_ Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold 


Over fiſh of the ſea, and fowl of the air. Milton. 
. His youth and age | 
All of a piece throughout, and all divine. Dryden. | 
{ THROUGHPA'CED. adj. [through and pace.] Perte&; 
_ compleat, | = ol 


throughpaced ſpeculators in thoſe great theories. 
To THROW. | 
pan, Saxon. ] 


ule force. 


oil. 
His head ſhall be thrown to thee over the wail. 


| "He fell 
From heav'n, they fabled, throzor by angry Jove 
Sheer oer the cryſtal battlements. 


ſulliage behind. 


temple of immortality. * rj 
When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throav, 
The line too labours, and the words move flow, 


out to thoſe buly ſpirits, as tubs an 
thoſe innocent amuſements. 
comprites the idea of halle, force, or negligence, 
To threats the tubborn ſinner oft is hard, 


Wrapp' d in his crimes againſt the ſtorm prepar'd ; 
But when the milder beams of mercy play, 8 


— 


is to throau in multitudes upon them, and ove 
with numbers, Ada 


throws off redundancies, and helps nature. 4 

Make room for merit, by throwmn 
and depraved 
tio 3 ey have been advanced. 4 


man 


/ - 


' ful plains, and barren mountains, un 
3. Jo lay careleſtsly, or in haſte. 


6. To emit in . manner. 
A brave defiance in King Henry's teeth. 


oration that procured his baniſhment, and ſfeeins 2. c- 
admire it, atked them, if they were lo muck aA ends 
bare reading, how much more they would h ave deen al 7 the 
it they had heard him actually throwing out ſuc Umed 


Something you may deſerve of him through me. Shak. | eloquence, | 


Have flam their brothers, and their country fold. Drjd. | ' 


America, they never venture u 


Inquire how metal may be tinged through and through, | | 
| ' lets they obſerve it marked with the pecking of birds. 44. 


and with what, and into what colours? Bacon. 


To underſtand the mind of him that writ, 1s to read the 


3 Soutb's Sermons. | 
| THROUGHBRED. ad}. [through and bred; commonly tho- 
 Shakejp. Tempeſt. 
ro og 12. Tochange by any kind of violence. 


1 That nought but death before his eyes he ſaw. Spenſer. 7 
Rice mult be tþroughly boiled in reſpect of its hardnefs.. | : 
| 5 "159 | elſe, than upon a; 


prep. [through and out.] Quite through; 9 | 


Thus it fareth even clean, throughcutf the whole contro- 
verſy about that diſcipline which is fo carnelily urged. 


went about the itreets. 


1  Atterbury's Sermons. 
| THROUGHO'UT. adv. Every where; in every part. 


16. To THROW by. To reject; to lay aſide as of no ul.. 


He 1s very dexterous in puzzling others, if they be not | 
More. 
reter. t9reww ; part. paſſ. thrown. O. a. ¶ ðha- 


1. To fling; to caſt; to ſend to a diſtant place by any projec- 


Preianes threw down upon the Turks fire and ſcalding 
6 Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
s he 2 Sam. 
Shimei rea ſtones at him and caſt duſt. 2 Sam. xvi. 13. 
A poor widow threw in two mites, which make a far- | 
e Mark, xii. 42 


5 Milton. 
Calumniate ſtoutly; for though we wipe away with never 
ſo much care the dirt thrown at us, there will be left ſome 
und Decay Piety. 
Arioſto, in his voyage of Aſtolpho to the moon, has a tine 
allegory of two ſwans, who, when time had throaun the 
writings of many poets into the river of oblivion, were ever 
ina readinets to ſecure the beſt, and bear them aloft into the 
den. 


Pope. 
The air-pump, barometer, and quadrant, were 1 

4 barrels are to a whale, 
that he may let the ſhip ſail on while he diverts himſelf with 
Addifon's Speftator. 
2. To toſs; to put with any violence or tumulf, It always 


little; and the bill was 2browr ot. 
He melts, and tbrows his cumb'rous cloak away. Dryd. | 24. To THROW wp, To reign angrily,” 
The only means for bringing France to our conditions, 
er them 
's State of the War. 
Labour caſts the humours into their proper channels, 
ifon's Spec, 

n down the worthleſs 
rt of mankind from'thofe 1 N ſta- 
{diſon's Spect. 

e iſland Inarime contains, within the compals of eigh- 
teen miles, a wonderful yariety-of hills, vales, rocks, fruit- i 


E — ece - 
know the game is in the enemy's hand, without 75, a. 
vexation in playing ie out. Aal. liſon 


» 


FR” 2 


romantick confuſion... 


12 Berkley io 50 


His majeſty departed to his chamber, andthrew > 


upon his bed, lamenting with much paſli 

g { I of tears, the lols of hn ation | py en adundance 
Made France and Spain ambitious of his love. Dryden. | 

2. Noting pallage. & | 


01 At th' approach of night, Clarence, 
5 oY _ 2 ank he throws himdeun. 
Or reſts his head upon a rock till 33 
4. To venture at 3 | | 1470s alliſon Coty, 
— Ny _ than — troweſt t. 
Set leſs than thou throweſt, Shak "Ih 
5. To caſt; to ſtrip off. * | Ins King Lear, 


There the inake throws the enamell'd Ke 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy rol _ N 


One of the Greek orator's antagoniſts deaüng Pear 
e 


o arms; for J have thrown 


| ha ltorm ot 
There is no need to throw words of contempt 1 


practice; the very deſcription of it carrie a 
To ſpread in hatte. * oy i e 4 wet alt. 


Ger his fair limbs a flow'ry veſt he thre, 


And iſſu'd like a god to mortal view. 5%%, % 
8. Tooverturnin vcling. * SG 32 04h. 
If the finner ſhall not only wreſtle with this an 
threw him too, and win ſo complete a victor 
{cience, that all theſe conſiderations ſhall be able toltrike 
terrour into his mind, he is too ſtrong for grace, 6 "x 
9. To drive; to ſend by force. 2 


gel, but 
Over his con 


outh. 


4 


Myſelf diſtreſt, an exite and unknown, 


- Debarr'd from Europe, and from Aſia thrown, - 


In Lybian defarts wander thus alone. Dryden's Æ | 
When ſeamen are throaun upon any — in 
n the fruit of any trre, un. 


Poor youth! how canſt thou throw him from thee? , 


Lucia, thou know'ſt not half the love he bears thee, 


To make to act at a diſtance, 3 
Throw out cur eyes for brave Othello, | 

Even till we make th' aerial blue 

An indiftin& regard. . Shakeſpear?? Othily, 


11. To repoſe, | 


In time of temptation be not b ſy todifpure, but rely upon 


the concluſion, and throw yourſelł upon God, and contend 
not with him but in prayer. 
through: bred ſoldier weighs all preſent circumitances 
and all poilible contingents, | 
_ | THROUGHLYGUTED, adj. {through and light.] Lighted on 


Taylor's Help Living, Fi 


A new title, or an unſuſpected ſucceſs, throws us out of 


ourſelves, and in a manner deitroys our identity, Ad. 
ow Io throw his language more out of proſe, Homer aftetts 
That the beſt pieces be placed where are the feweſt lights; Wee Raz 

therefore not only rooms windowed on both ends, called 
throughlighted, but with two or more windows on the ſame | 


the compound epithets, 1 Pope. 
13. Lo turn. [tornare, 5259 TY - Ainpw. 
To THROW away, To ſoſe; to ſpend in vain. 


He-warns em to avoid the courts and camps,, -, + 

Where dilatory Fortune plays the jilt S 

With the brave, noble, honeſt, gallant man, 7 
To throw herſelf away on fools and knaves. Otuuch. 
In van on ſtudy time awap we throw, wn. 


When we forbear to act the things we know. Derlan. 


A man had better throw away his care upon oy hg: 
ple; 


garden on wet or moiſt ground. 
Lad we but laſting youth and time to ſpare, 
Some might be thrown away on fame and war, Dy den. 


He ſigh'd, breath'd ſhort, and would have poke, 


The next in place and puniſiment are theßß7 
Who prodigaily throw their wols axvay; 
Fools who, repining at their wretched itate. 

And loathing anxious life, fuborn' their fate. D. 


But was too fierce to throw awyay the time. Drier, 


In poetry the expreſſion beautifies the dengn; if it be vi- 
cious or unplealing, the colt of colouring is ron away 
oer. upon it. 5 
aniſh |__ 


| Duda Dünen 
The well-meaning man ſhould rather conſider whiz cp- 


Þ portunities he has ot doing good to his country, than: 5 
away his time in deciding the rights of princes. AH. 


She threw aaway her money upon roaring buliics, dat 
Arbuthaet's Hiſtory ¶ Nun bail, 
To THROW azvay, To reject. SR. 
He that will hre anuay a good” heok becovute nt is not 


gilded, is more curious to pleale his eye than underttandi g. 


Tayiore 


It can but thew - 


Like vne of Juno's diſguiſes; anc 


When things ſucceed, be than Jy, or let fall, B. Jeb: 


le that begins to have any doubt of his tenets, keel 
without examination, ought, in reference to that queliivn, 
to throw wholly by all his former notions. © *' # tt, 


To THROW down. Jo ſubvert ; to overturn. 
Muſt one raſh word, th' infirmity ot age, 

Throw down the merit of my better years: 

This the reward of a whole life of ſervice? 


Ali 91. 


18. To THROW off. To expel. 


pe 1 £ 
The lalts and oils in the animal body, as foon 5 they pu- 


en are thrown off, or produce mortal diſteinpers. Arie 
19. To TH 
an acquaintanco. 


THROW off. To reject; to renounte : as, 10 tom off 


| * would be better 3 
Could you provoke him to give you th' oecaon, Friar 
And then to throw him r. Dryden Spa 1119 


Can there be any reaſon why the houtbold of God alone 
ſhould throw off all 
which all other houſes are beſt governed? 
20. To TuROw vut, To exert ; to bring forth into att, 


* 3; ce and dut by 
that-orderly dependen | 2 


She throws out thrilling ſhrieks and thyicking gur N 


The gods in bounty work up ſtorms about us, 
That give mankind occaſion to exert 


heir hidden ſtrength, and throw out into E 


Virtues which ſhun the day. 


21. To THROW out. To diſtance; to leave behind. 


Whene'er did Juba, or did Portius, ſhow 
A virtue that has caſt me at a diſtance, 


And thrown me but in the purſuits of honour? Aal. 


22. To THROW out. To eject; to expel 


The other two whom they had ehrowvr 97 they er 


tent ſhould enjoy their exile. 6 
23. Jo THROW out. To reject; to exclude. 


ect 3 
The oddneſs of the propolition taught others to J 


Bad games are thrown ag too oon, „ , fl. 
Until they're never to be mi R ret they 
Experienced gameſters throw tip their cares 


throu'l 
Call 


oi 


Life we muſt not part with fooliſhly : it muſt not be 


2p in a pet, nor ſacrificed to a quarrel. 
25. To THROW'#p. 


To emit z to eject; to being fee up. 
Judge of the cauſe by the ſubltances the Patte a 
N * ont it $3 <8 4 * J TA“ 


FW, 


bam. 
ting 
lt. 


aden. 


Halen. 


yer. 
be vi- 
away 
VEN} 
As- 
threw 
15. 
„ tat 
» Bull, 


is not” 


nd g. 


afl. 
"RP 


70205 
ceived 
jeliion, 


Locke, 


. al ion , | 


ex pi 
droits 
10 off 


ROW. NR. 
Totally the 


he throws dice for 
is involved in the errour of one throw, 


in a line; it is man 
any langle throw, 


;. The _ to which any thing is thrown, 
[ 


4 Stroke; blow. 


Taxo'WER. 2. /. | from throau. ] One who throws. 


To TIukusr. v. a. [trufito, Latin.] 1 9525 
1. To puſh any thing into matter, or between cloſe bodies. 


Thruft in thy lickle and rep. Kev. xiv. 15. 
. Topuſh; YH with violence; to drive. It is uſed of 


; 8 ws en WER | . 
Jurte the act of caſting... * ; $4 | | 


To 
o | 3 
or gh. about. To caſt about; to try expedients, 
Now unto deſpair I gin to grow, ane 
And mean for better wind about to throw, Hubberd. 
7. 7 e e CONE 
act of caſting or t * | K. 
He heav'd a ſtone, and riſing to throw, 
He ſent it in a whirlwind at the foe; | 
A tow'r aſlaulted by rude a ſtroke, 
With all its lofty battlements had ſhook, 


mei ieee and Lichas play at dice 


Which is the better man, the greater th 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: 
80 is Alcides beaten by his page. 
t they err finally, it is like à man's miſſing his caſt when 
bis life; his being, his happineſs, and all, 


Suppuſe any particular order of the alphabet to be aſſign- 


el, and the twenty-four letters caſt at a venture, ſo as to fa 


. 


million of millions odds to one againſt 
at the aſſigned order will not be cat. 

| Bentley's Sermons. 
ave ever narrified my triends, | 


Like to a bowl upon a ſubtle ground 


Le tumbled pa the throw; and in his praiſe TED 


Have, almoſt, ſtamp'd the leaſing. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
*he Sirenum Scopuli are two or three tharp rocks that 


| ſand about a ſtone's throw from the ſouth ide of the itland. 
| | Addijon. | 


So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 
On either fide, that neither mail could hold, 


Ne ſhield defend the thunder. of his throws. Fairy Queen, | 
. Effort; violent tally. © $5.8 


Your youth admires | 
The throws and {wellings of a Roman ſoul ; | 
Cato's bold flights, the extravagance of virtue, Addijon. 


6. The agony of childbirth z in this tenſe it is written the. 
See THROE, _ 2 | a LY 

The mott pregnant wit in the world never brings forth 
any thing great without ſome 
throws before the delivery. 


pain and travail, pangs an 
2 245 South's Sermons. 
But when the mother's throws begin to come, | 
The creature, pent within the narrow room, 


Breaks his blind priſon. . Dryden. 
29 Say, my friendſhip wants him | | 
To help me bring to light a manly birth; | 
Which to the wand'ring world I ſhall ditcloſe; Wh 4 
Or if he fail me, periſh in my throws. Dryden. 


Antigonus, 
Since fate, againſt thy better diſpolition, ' 
Hath made thy perſon for the thrower out | 
Ot my poor babe; . 25 8 
Places remote enough are in Bohemia, 5 
There weep, or leave it crying. SHaleſp. Winter's Tale. 


Tuguu. u. / {thraum, Iſlandick, the end of any thing. ] 
1. The ends of weavers threads. 8 | 
2, And coarle yarn. 


| There's her thrum hat, and her muffler too. 
O tates, come, come, 8 | 
Cut thread and thrum, © F 
Quail, cruſh, conclude, and quell. Shakeſpeare, 


All moſs hath here and there little ſtalks, betides the lo 
rum. Bacon s Natural Hiftory, Ne 537. 
Wou'd our thrum- cap'd anceſtors find fault | 
For want of {ugar-tongs, or ſpoons for falt? 


To ThRUM. wv. 4. To grate; to play coarlely. | 
Blunderbuiles planted in every loop-hole, go off conſtant- |. 


ly at the {queaking of a fiddle and the hrumming of a guit- } 
tar WD 


TyrUsSH. u. ſ. {þpupc, Saxon. ] 
1. A (mall Eg bie . | EI Ls 

Of ünging birds they have linnets, goldfinches, black“ 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall. | 
ain, and a nne thruſh, have been ſeverally endcavouring 
o call off my attention; but both in vain. ; 
2. [From thruſt: as we lay, a puſh; a breaking out.] By this 


Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
ird. LR 


vids, and thrufbes. 


Pepe. 


name are caſled ſmall, round, ſuperficial ulcerations, which 


appear firlt in the mouth; but as they proceed from the ob- 


liudtion of the emiflaries of the ſaliva, by the lentor and 
viſcolity of the humour, they may affect every part of the 


alimentary du& except the thick guts: they are juſt the ſame 
in the inward parts as ſcabs in the ſkin, and fall off from the | 


inſide of the bowels like a cruſt: the nearer they approach 
to a white colour the leis dangerous. Arxbuthnot on Diet. 


perſons or things, W 
They ſhould not only not be thruſt out, but alſo have 


eſtates and grants of their lands ne made to them. Sperſer. | 


When the king comes, offer him no violence, 
Unlels he ſeek to thruft you out by force. Staleſpeare. 
Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum, 
Clamber not you to the caſements then, 


Nor thruft your head into the publick ſtreets. . 46 
When the aſs ſaw the angel, ſhe thruft herſelf into the | 


wall, and cruſht Balaam's foot. Num. xxii. 22. 
On this condition will I make a covenant with you, that 
I may thruft out all your right eyes. 1 Sam. xi. 2. 


e caught him by the feet; but Gehazi came near to 


2 Kings, iv. 27, 
hou ſhalt tone him that he die; becauſe he hath fought 

to thruft thee away from the Lord. Deutr. xiii. 10. 
The prince ſhall not take of the people's inheritance, by 
oppreſſion to thruft- them out. | | 
ou, Capernaum, which art exhalted to heaven, ſhalt be 
down to hell. | Jule, x. 15. 


Sh 
* her away. 


hefons of Belial ſhall be as thorns thurſt away, 2 S. 


} ch, then lord chancellor, a man of quick and lively de- 
07 of tpeech, but as of mean birth ſo prone to thruſt for- 
%3705 the ruin of great perſons, in this manner rake. 


7 ab They 
In hate of kings ſhall caſt anew the frame, 
And thruſt out Collatine that bore their name. 


: Dryden. 
To juttify his threat, he thruſts aſide 


„ 40na 
Phineas thruſt both of them through. Num. xxv. 8. 
0 compreſs. 5% Wy | 
. He ibruft the fleece together, and wringed the dew ont of 


Judg. vi. 38. 


. make guilty of our diſaſters, the ſun, the moon, and 
s AS If we were villains on agen and all that we are 
7 $, 


Am, by a divine thrufting on eſpeare's King Lear. 
* To obtrude to intrude. 1 
8 ho's there, I ſay ? How dare you th ourſelves 
85 my private meditations? __  Shakeſs. ry VIII. | 


. | Addiſon. | 
1. A caſt of dice; the manner in which the dice fall when they 


e | 


auth"s Sermons. | 


1 THU MB-Ba 
| Shakeſp. | 


King. | 


Ijaiab, xlvi. 18. 


ayward, | 


e cron of centaurs; and redeems the bride. Dryden. 


1 H U 


| I go to meet 15 
| The noble Brut; rng this 


Into his ears. 


To THRUST. S. u. 


Pl be a Spartan while I live on earth; 


3. To intrude, 


Participate their ſacred influence. 
; Young, old, thruft there, 

In mighty concourſe, Ch 

The miterable men which ſhrunk from 
thruft on. Kno 


THRUST. . /. [from the verb.] 
1. Hottile attack with any pointed weapon. 


virtue commanded him to 1ook to his ſatety. 


2. Aſlault; attack. 


T7 U'STER. n. ſ. [from thruſt. 
THRU'STLE. z. J. {from thruſb. 


thud plowing in ſummer, 7 


iwering to the other tour, 
5 Here I have a pilot's thumb, 


Turks did Scanderbeg. 


their hu ubs when they ſhoot their arrows. 


objes,' -.. | 


terials made thick as a man's thumb. 


To Inu. v.z. To handle aukwardiy. 


blow with tomething blunt. 


He gave the knignt's ſteed ſuch a thump | 
As made him reel. 8 


ſtone 
Levell'd fo right, it thump'd upon 
His manly paunch, with ſuch a force 
As almoſt beat him off his horſe. 
thum 


diſh; donder, Dutch; tonnere, French. 


rattling. 


2. In popular and poetick lan . e is 
| 4 


noiſe, and lightning the flaſh ; 
„ taken for ben. 1 
I do not bid the thunder bearer ſhoot, 


Perhaps hath ſpent 


3. Any loud noiſe or tumultuous violence. 


Nor tear the noiſy thunder; let it roll, 


To THU'NDER. wv. #. [from the noun. ] 
1. To make thunder. Spe Bt, 
His nature is too noble for the world : 


Nor Jove for's power to thunder. 


2. To make a loud or terrible noiſe. 


E ow | 
1. To emit-with noiſe and terrour. 
ae Oracles ſevere, 


Fhaut by his daughter's blood we muſt a, 
Diana's kindled raub. 


An archdeacon, as being a prelate, may 


* 


cccletaſtical cenſure. 


Ii thumb-bands of hay round them. 


Bekore, behind, the blows are dealt; aro 
Their hollow ſides the rattling thumps reſaund. Dryden. | 
"Their humps and bruiſes might turn to account, it they | 


at various angles, and commonly ending with 


Wing'd with red 1 and impetuous 
I 


He would not flatter Neptune for his Shakes 


Were daily thander'd/in our groeral'sen:, | 


2. To publiſh any denunciation or threat. 


Abi but an 
Avli 


B+: 4 


But when in heav'n, I'll ſtand next Hercules, 
And thruſt between my father and the god. 


4 Not all, 5 : 
Who like intruders tbruft into their ſervice, - 


Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſay. 
Should he not do as rationally, who, upon this aflurance, | 
took phy ſick from any one who had taken on himlelf the 
name of phyſician, or tbr himſelf into that employment. 


Locte. 


1. Lo make a hoſtile puſh; to attack with a pointed weapon. 
2. To ſqueeze in; to put hunſelf into any place by violence, 


| Dryden. | 


Rowe. 


4. To puſh forwards ; to come violently; to throng ; to prels, 


apman's Odyſſey. 


the work Kere 


Zelmane hearkening to no more, began with 
fury to purſue him with blows and tbrufts, that nature and | © 
Sidney... 
That thrujt had been wine enemy indècd, 3 
But that my coat is better than thou know'tt, Shake/þ. | 

Polites Pyrrhus, with his lance, purſues, 8 
And otten reaches, and his thrufts renews, , | 


Thr; allow betime for deſtroying of weed, 
_ Leſt thiitle and docke tal a blooming and feed, 
THUMB. 2. / [S uma, Saxon. } The ſhort trong finger an- | . 


And blund'ring ſtill with fmarting rump, 


To Tuuur. v. a. To beat with dull heavy blows. 
Thole baſtard Britons whom our fathers 
Have in their land beaten, bobb'd, and thump'd. 
Jo THUMP. wv. 2. To fall or ſtrike with a dull heavy blow. 


again beaten forward, and preſent] flain, and freſh men itil! 
| % Hiftory of the Turks. 


ſuch witty | 


Dryden. 


There is one thruſt at your i mechaniſm. 
85 | . More's Divine Dialogues. 
He that thruſts, 
Thruſh ; throttle, 

No fhruſtles ſhrill the bramble buſh forſake;z 
Do chirping lark the welkin ſheen invokes. 
{| To THRYFA'LLOW. v. a. 


AF 


Tuſper, | * 


| Wreck'd as homeward he did come. Shakeſp. Macheth. 1 
When he is dead you will wear him in fbuν]jw rings, as the | 


Dryden. 


_ Every man in Turkey is of ſome trade: Sultan Achmet | 
was a maker of ivory rings, which the "Turks wear upon | 


Brobine. 


It is &1vided into tour tingers bending forwards, and one | 
oppoſite bending backwards called the fhumnb, to join with | 
them teverally or united, whereby. it is fitted to lay hold of | 
Ge $295 | Ray on the Creation. 
ND. 1. J. {thumband hand.] A twiſt of any ma- Derbam'; Phy/ico- 7. 
þ 12 | THUNDERSTONE, n. J. {tbunder and 4 A ſtone . | 
Mortimer. Bs 


I HU MBSTAL. 2. J. (thumb and flall. A thimble. te. 
ThUMP. u. /. [thombo, Italian.} A hard heavy dead dull 


coil beat each other into good manner s. Adiliſan. 
The watchman gave ſo great a thump at my door, that 1 
awaked at the knock, ; 


Shak. 


Hudibras, p. i. 


A watchman at midnight thumpe with his pole. 
THUMPER. 2. /. [from fhump.] The perſon or thing that 


So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 
On either ſide, that neither mail could hold 
Ne ſhield defend the thunder of his throws, 


Here will we face this ſtorm of infolence, 


Then burſt, and ſpend at once its idle rage. 


Like a black ſheet the whelming billaw- ſpread, | 
3 Burt o'er the float, and thunder d on his head. Pape. 
rf win on 4 THWACK: 3. / 


Swift. 


5 | 
q HUNDER. u. f. e. Funon, Saxon; dunder, Swe- 


1. Thunder is a molt bright flame riſing on a ſudden, moving 
with great violence, and with a very rapid velocity, through 
the air, according to any determination, upwards from the 
earth, horizontally, obliquely, downwards, in a right line 
or in ſeveral right lines, as it were in ſerpentine tracts, joined 

aloud noiſe or 

Muſchenbroek. 

commonly the | 

gh thunder is ſometimes | 


| Nor tell tales of thee to high- judging Jove. Shakeſpeare. | 


No more, thou th matter, ſhew FY 
Thy ſpite on mortal flies. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
eee, 
»Gainſt parricides all the thunder 4 akeſpeare. | 
OY The thunder {5 "4 
rage, 


s ſhaits, and ceaſes now N. 
To beilow through the vaſt and boundleſs deep. Milton. 


| . majeſty thus much for ets rage, your majeſty hath 


Rowe. 


eur 


So ſoon as ſome tew notable examples had thundered a 


duty imo the ſubjects hearts, he ſoon thewed no baſeneſs of 
ſuſpicion. 75 Sidney, b. ii. 
His dreadful name late t all Spain did thunder, | 
And Hercules“ two pillars ſtanding near, 8. 
Did make to quake and fear. | Spenſer. 
| His dreadful voice no more 2 5 
Would thunder in my ears. Milton. 


— 


* He. 1 
/ 


| | OS 1 batters e conſts? Sbaleſpeare. 


N d . | : Gay. a 
[thrice and fallow.) To give the | 


As Roden, - | "able to behold that power. 
Hudibras, p. i. 


und 


Tatler. | 


. 1. V. [thunder and bolt, as it ſignifies an 
arrow. 9 n r 
1. Lightning; the arrows of heaven 
It I had a thunderbolt in mine eye; I can tell who ſhould 
down. INE e ee. 
Let the lightning of this thunderbolt, which hath been ſo 
tevere a puniſhment to one, be a terrour to * 7 IR, 
| #4 0 7% 8 ng Charles, 
LD Lag My heart does beat, nos ng N 
As if *twere forging thunderbolts for Jove. Denbams 
Who can omit the Graechi, who declare . 
The Scipio's worth, thoſe tbhunderboits of war? Dryden. 
. The molt remarkable piece in Antonine's pillar, is Jupiter 
Pluvius ſending down rain on the fainting army of Marcus 
Aurelius, and ibanderbolts on his enemies; which is the 
- greateſt contirmation of the ſtory of the Chriſtian legion. 
3 lain. 
2. Fulmination ; denunciation p ly ecdleſiaſticall. 
He ſeverely threatens ſuch with the thunderbolt of excom- 
munication, ' Hakewell on Providence, 
Tl NDERCLAP, . /. [thunder and ciap.] Bxplofion of thun« 
er 0 5 


T The kindly bird that bears Jove's thunderclap, - 
One day dig ſcorn the hmple 2 | wage NS 
Proud of his highelt ier vice, and good hapy . 
That made all other fowls-his thralls to be. Spenſer. 
When tome dreadful ehunderclap is nig 
"The winged fire ſhoots ſwiftly through the ikyz | 
Stikes and conſumes ere tcarce it does appear, 
Auch by the ſudden lil, prevents the fear. Dryden, 
| When ſuddenly the 7hunderclap was heard, | 
It wok us unprepar'd,,gnd out of guard. Drydem 
THU'NÞERER. u. /. [from thunder.] he power that thun- 


ders. 


Accuſe the thunderer, whoſe = Knee 1 


ad the old Greeks diſcover d your abode, 
8 e me cradle of their god; Nad 
5 at {mall iand they bad lock d with corn 
And in Great | re kt the t — wg row Ballir. 
Io When the bold Pypheus OD TO 
Fore'd'grear Jove from his own heav'n to fly, 
Tl leſſer gods that ſhar'd his proſp'rous ſtate, 
All ſuffer'q in the exil d abunderer's fate. 


ls 


A * 


THUNDEROUS. ach. [from thunder.) Producing thunder. 
_._ Look io and tee each bliſsful det: 
. the thunderous throge dork lie, Milton. 
THUNDERSHOWER. n. f; [thunder and ſhower.) A rain ac⸗- 
enen with e | ad bs wo ke | 
ne conceit is long in delivering, and at laſt ĩt comes like 
a athunderſbowwer, full of ſu baba darkne WO ible : 
crack Stilling fleet. + 


In thunderſbowers the winds: and clouds are,dftemimes 
contrary to ane another, N if hail falls, the ſultu y 
weather below directing the wind one way, and the cold 
above the clouds another, 


aun ſuppoſed to be emitted by thunder; thunderbolt. 
Fear no more the lightning flam, 955 5 
Nor th' all- dreaded thunderflone. - kr Cymbeline, 
To THU'NDERSTRIKE: N a. {thunder and firihe,} To blatt 


or hurt with lightning. BC BY Op 
I gernainedas a man thunderfricken, not daring, hay not 


F 
I The overthrown he rais'd, and as a herd 
' Of goats, ortim'rous flock, together throng d. 
| Drove them before him thunderſtruck, Milton. 
rn Wu the dien , 4 - 
Nigh thunderfiruck, th exalted man, to whom 
. .Yuch high atteſt was giv'n, a While ſurvey cg 
Wich wonder. Milton Paradiſe 'Regained, b. 1. 


Tis ſaid that bundenfiruct Enceladus 
WM Lies (tretch'd ſupine. + | 1» Addiſon, 
THURI'FEROVS. adj. [thurifer, Lat.] Bearing frankincenſe. 
TRURIFICA'TION.. . . {thuris and facto, LW] The a& of 
tuning with incenſe; the act ot burning incenle., Ts 
The ſeveral acts of worſhip which were required to be per? 
formed to images are proceſſions, geuufleFtions, e - 
tions, deoſculations, and oblations, Sͤtilline fleet. 
THURSDAY... ſ. UA borſgday, Daniſh; from ibor. T wis 
the ſon ot Odin, yet in lome of the northern parts they wot - 
thipped the ſupreme deity uner his name, attributing the 
power over all things, even the inferior deities, to him. - 
ling fleet.) The fifth day of the weck. | Fragen 
THUS. adv. (Fur, Saxon. _ | . 
1. In this manner; in this wiſe. eee e 
It cannot be that they who ſpeak: thus, hold d judge. 
ö E . 
The knight bim calling, aſk' d who he Wa,, 
Who litung up his head, him anjwer'd thes. Fairy Q. 
I return d with hmilar proof enough, t 
Wich tokens thus; and thus. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
IJ 1ᷣ0oO be thus is nothing; 8 *; 
But to be ſafely thus, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
I have ſinned againit the Lord, and tus and thus have L 
done. "98 . . 23. 
That the principle that ſets on work theſe organs, is no- 
thing elſe but the modification of matter thus os thus poſited, 
is falſe, Judge. Hales 
Beware, I warn thee yet, to tell thy griefs GE 
In terms becoming majeſty to hear: | 
I warn thee thus, becauſe I know thy temper | | 
Is inſolent. Deden i Don Sebaſtian. 
Thus in the triumphs of ſoft peace I reign, Oden. 
All wereattentive to the godſike man, 
_ When from his lofty couch he thus began. Dryden's Zn, 
2. To this degree; to this quantity. . | 
A counſellor of ſtate in Spain yd to his maſter, I will tell _ 


ut two enemies; whereof t is all the world, and the 
other your own miniſters. 


e ſaid thus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 


Bacon, : 


Milton. 


and form. 5 urnet's Theory of the Earth, 

No man reaſonably pretends to know thus much, but he 
muſt pretend to know all things. _Tillotfon's © mons. 

This you mult do to inherit life; and if you have come 

up thus tar, firmly perſevere in lt. Wake, 
To THWACK, v. a. ¶ daccian, Saxon. ] To ſtrike with ſome- 

thing blunt and heavy; to threſh; to bang; to belabour. 
1 He hall not ſtay; _ 2, 

We'll thwack him hence with diſtaffs. fhakeeares 

Nick fell foul 2 John Bull, to ſnatch the cudgel he 
. had in his hand, that he might thavack Lewis with it. 
"Theſe Jong fellows, as fight! . ry 
| e long fellows, as as t are, mould fin 
their jackets Well bacted. + | 2 Arbuthnot. 
from the ured; heavy hard blow. 
But Talgol firſt with a hard rh¹⁰¹t 1 
. . Twice bruis ' d his head, and twice his back. Huadibrat. 


145 tk pep ſeveral pots of rice, with cudgels in the neigh- 


| bourhood of each pot the monkeys deſcend from the trees 
take up the arms, — CEN another with a ſtorm of 
thwacks. + ©  . Addiſor's Freeholder, Ne 50, 


THWART. ad. I Fyyn, Savon; dawwars, Dutch. ] 
1. Tranſverſe; Gel to ſomething fle. 5 25 This 


Thus much concerning the firſt earth, and its production 


This elſe to ſeveral ſpheres thou muſt aſcribe, | — 95 T cannot rule my { leen; JE» 88 
Mov'd contrary with thwart obliquities, Milton. 10 ſcorn rebels, and frtkles me within. i den. 


. , Thouſands of men and women, tied topether in 0 


haing, 


l art « were, by the cruel Turks, enforced to run a8 5, 
2. Perverſe; inconvenient z miſchievous, | unce at the beit; in ſtreets but ſcarce allow'd *. horſes. 71 Hife S kalt as then 
To THWART. v. a. To fickle, on wy {traw, the ſtupid crowd. Dryden. | 2. Lo knit; to complicate, 017 of the Tul. 
1. To croſs; to lie or come croſs any thing. A drunkard, the habitual thirſt after his cups, drives to We do not fre this knot with an intention 1 
| Switt as a ſhooting ſtar AO the tavern, though he has in his view the loſs of health, and | argument; but the harder it is tied, we (hal! feats Furie the 
In Autumn thwarts the night. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | perhaps of the joys of another life, the leaſt of which is ſuch | more ſenſibly when we come to looſe it. the pleuure 
Von ſtream of light, a thouſand ways a good as he confeſſes is far greater than the tickling of his | 3+ To hold; to faſten, Cur, 1 
Upward and downward thwarting and convoly'd. Thom. | palate with a glaſs of wine. / | Locke. In bond ot virtuousJove together tied, 1 
2. To croſs; to oppoſe; to traverſe; to contravene, | To T1CKLE. Y. u. To feel titillation. | | Together terv'd they, and together Ge. "FD; 
Some ſixteen months and longer might have ſtaid, | le with ſecret joy therefore | The intermediate ideas tie the Wctremas 0 f Faighx. 
If crooked fortune had not thavarted me. Shakeſpeare. | Did tickle inwardly in every vein, , 72 ther, and the probability is Io clear, that ale, iy toge. 2 
3 FOR 3 had Aue A F | | ue _ * 2 e ae 2 all treaſon's ſtore, 3 it. i = | em neceſſarily 
The thwartings of your diſpoſitions, i as fill'd with hope, his purpoſe to obtain, Sperſer. -ertain theorems reſolve propoſitions wk; ole, 
You had not ſhew'd how you were W . NE: T1CKLE. adj. [1 know not . to deduce the you of | them, and are as firmiy A — from ra depco f or 
Ere they lack d power to croſs you. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. this word.] Tottering; unfixed; unſtable; eaſily over- mind went atreſh over every link of the wh ery ds it the | 
The underitanding and will never diſagreed; for the pro- thrown, | | | | ties them to firlt ſelf-evident principles, e chain that 7 
polals of the one never har ted the inclinations of the other. When the laft O'Neal began to ſtand upon ſome fichle] 4. To binder; to obſtruct. Locle. 
. South's Sermons. terms, this fellow, called Baron of Dunganon, was ſet up Death that hath ten her hence to make me w 
The rays both good and bad, of equal pow'r, | to beard him. Spenser on 2 Ties up my * and will not let mie peak W 85 
Each 8 other made a mingled hour. Dryden. | Thy head ſtands fo tickle on thy ſhoulders, that a milk - ; elantius ſtay, | ale. 
In vain did I the godlike youth deplore, 8 mad, it ſhe be in love, may ſigh it oft. Sbaleſpeare. You have my promite, and my hafty word 
The more I begg'd, they thwarted me the more, Addiſ. 7 The ſtate of Normandy MPT Reltrains my tongue, but tief not up m "Rk "FE 
Neptune aton'd, his wrath ſhall now refrain, „ Stands on a tickle point, now they are gone. Shakeſpeare. } Honour and good-nature may tic up Me by it. Waller, 
Or thwart the ſynod of the gods in vain, Pope's Odyſſey. | TYCKLISH. adj. [from tickle.) | thete would be very much ſtrengthened by were. but as 
To TuwAR T. v. n. To be oppoſite. I. Senſible to titillation; eaſily tickled, | © we, fo without them they are only inttindt; 9 8 
It is eaſy to be 1 gined what reception any propoſition The palm of the hand, though it hath as thin a ſkin ass. Jo oblige; to conſtrain; to rettràin; to confine Adin, 7 
ſhall find, that ſhall at all thabart with theſe internal vracles. the other parts, yet is not 7ic&l;/þ, becauſe it is accuſtomed | Although they profets they agree with us touching: ” 
„ 3 „ Locte.] to be touched, Bacen's Natural Hiftory, Ne 266. Script form of prayer to be ufdin the church, they Bat. | 
THWA'RTINGLY. adv. [from thwarting.) Oppolitely; 2. Totteringz uncertain z unfixed. dClared that it hall not be preicribed as à thing * aj 
| with oppoſition. *  - __ . Ireland was a ticklif and unſettled ſtate, more eaſy to re- they will tze their miniſters. 70 PAceuny 
Tur. pronoun. [in, Saxon, ] Of thee z belonging to thee; | ceive diſtempers and mutations than England was. Bacon. It is the cowiſh terrour of his ſpirit, | ter, b. . 
relating to thee. ; 1 1 Did it ſtand upon ſo f ichliſd and tottering a foundation as That dares not undertake; he'IL. not feel wrongs 
Whatever God did ſayy, I ſome mens fancy hath placed it, it would be no wonder _ Which tie him to an antwer, Shakeſpenr t 5 
Is all thy clear and ſmooth uninterrupted way. Cowley, | ſhould it frequently vary. Woidward's Nat. Hift. p. i Cannot God make any ot the appropriate 00. ar cor, 2 
_ Th' example of the heav'nly lacks 3. Difficult ; nice, _ | I do become due only to hümſelf? cannot hc tie as 1 ed 5 
7 OY poet Cowley mark. Cooley. How thall our author hope a gentle fate, them to him? 8 ee 17 donn 
Ws heſe are thy works, Parent of good. Milton, Who dares moſt im adently not tranſlate; | They tie themſelves fo ſtrictly to unity of pla, e e 
'THYSE'LF. pronoun reciprocal. [thy and elſe] I It had been civil in theſe tic times, | I never ſee in any of their plays a ſcene change in th de 1 
1. It is commonly uſed in the oblique caſes, or following the To fetch his fools and knaves from foreign climes. Swift. | of an act. | | | | 5 
verb. ; | | „ T1 CKLISHNESS. 2. J. [from tickli/h.] The ſtate of being Not tied to rules of policy, you find e 
1 Come high or low, _ 3 | tickliſ ©... 1 | | 5 Revenge leſs ſweet than a forgiving mind. Dryde 
DW Hſe and office deftly ſhow. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | TicxTaCK. n.ſ. [trifac, 12 A game at tables. Bailey. ä No one ſees leſs tied up to a form of words 1 1 
. t muſt and ſhall be ſo; content thy/elf. ries e TID. adj. [rydde n, Saxon.] Tender; ſoft: nice. [The mind ſhould, by ſeveral rules, be 157d down to 1 
2. In poetical or ſolemn language it is ſometimes uſed in the | To II DDTE. £9; a. [from tid.) To uſe tenderly; to] at firit, uneaſy taſk; ule will give it facility. | 3 
nominative, CE Ie T1DDER. 1 fondle. 3 | _ They have no uneaſy expectations of what is tg = 4 T 
ED Theſe goods 2 F can on thyſelf beſtow. * Dryden. | TIDE. n. J. [tyv, Saxon: tijd, Dutch and Iſlandicx. but are ever tied down to the preſent moment. Alert * 8 
Tu xvINE Wood. 1. . egen wood. I. Time; ſeaſon; while. 2 | A healthy man ought not to tie himſelf up to ſtrict nc. HA 
The merchandize of gold and all thyine woodare departed | There they alight in hope themſelves to hide nor to abſtain from any ſort of food in common uſe, Arbuth . 
from thee. Ik Kew. xviti, 12 From the fierce heat, and reſt their weary limbs a tide. 6. It may be obſerved of tie, that it has often the particles us | 
THYME. u. ſ. [thym, Fr. thymus, Lat.] A plant. | Bee | | Fairy Queen, b. i. and down joined to it, which are, tor the moſt part, little 
Th he thyme hath a labiated flower, conſiſting of one leaf, | They two forth paſſing, more than emphatical. We pl , 1 
whoſe upper-lip is erect, and generally ſplit in two, and the Received thoſe two fair brides, their love's delight, | Tit. 2. /. [from the verb.] x 
under lip is divided into three parts; out of the flower-cup | Which, at the appointed tide, e 1. Knot; faſtening. | 
ariſes the pointal, accompanied by four embrios, which af Each one did make his bride. Spenſer. | 2. Bond; obligation. | | Fo 7 
terward become ſo many ſeeds, incloſed in a huſk, which] _ What hath this day deſerv'd, {| be rebels that had ſhaken off the greet voke of obe- | 
| before was the flower-cup z to theſe marks muſt be added“ That it in golden letter ſhould be ſet, —& [ dience, had likewiſe calt away the lefler fig oi relpect, Bacey T 
| hard ligneous ſtalks, and the flowers gathered into heads. Among the high tides in the kalendar, Shakeſp. K. John. No foreſt, cave, or ſavage den, ; 
e 5 5 3 Millar. At New. year's tide following the king choſe him maſter] Holds more pernicious beaſts than men; T 
No more, my goats, ſhall T behold you climb of the horſe, Motton.] Vows, oaths, and contracts, they deviſe, 1 
| The ſteepy clitfs, or crop the flow ry thyme. Dryden. | 2. Alternate ebb and flow of the fea. And tell us they are ſacred ties. Wilks. : 
TTYAR, * J. [tiare, Fr. tiara, Lat.] A dreſs forthe head; | hat motion of the water called zides is a riſing and falling} *Tis not the coarſer tie of human lx N | 
 Tia'ra.y adiadem. - 55 I of the ſea: the cauſe of this is the attraction of the moon, | — That binds their peace, but harmony itielf | 
| His back was turn'd, but not his brightneſs hid; _ whereby the part of the water in the great ocean which is | Attuning all their paſtions into love. 7H Spring. 
Of beaming ſunny rays a golden tar | neareſt the moon, being moſt ſtrongly attracted, is raiſed TIER. n. /. tiere, ticire, old Fr. tuyer, Dutch, ] Arow; 4 
Circled his head. Milton Paradiſe Loft, b. iii. | higher than the reſt; and the part oppoſite to it being leaſt | rank. Kea | ME hs 
This royal robe, and this fiara wore | attracted, is alſo higher than the reſt; and theſe two oppo-- Fornovius, in his choler, diſcharged a 72-4 of great ord- a 
Old Priam, and this golden ſcepter bore Rs ſite riſes of the ſurface of the water in the great ocean fol- nance amongſt the thickeſt of them. o& Kullen. Wes 
In full aſſemblies. 55 Dryden's Eu. lowing the motion of the moon from Eaſt to Welt, and TIERCE. 7. /. [tters, ticreier, Fr.] A veſlel holding the third 
A ar wreath'd her head with many a fold, ſtriking againſt the large coaſts ot the continents, from thence | Part ot a pipe. AR | | | 
Her waſte was circled with a zone of gold. Pope. | rebounds back again, and ſo makes floods andebbs in nar-| Ja now deny his tierce, | Ben. Jonſon, 7 
Poeairer ſhe ſeem' d, diſtinguiſhd from the reſt, row ſeas and rivers. 9 WIS nc Locke, | Wit, like tierce claret, when't begins to pal, 
And better mien diſclos'd, as better dreſt; 3. Fed. II Negletedlies, and 's of no uſe at all; ah 
A bright tiara round her forehead ty d.. As in the tides of people once up there want not ſtirring | But in its full perfection of dgcay —— 
Io juiter bounds confin'd its riſing pride. Prior. | winds to make them more rough, ſo this people did light | Turns vinegar, and comes again in play, Det, 
To TIcE. v. a. [from entice.] To draw; to allure. * two ringleaders. Bacon Henry VII. TYERCET, 2. /. [from tiers, Fr.] A triplet ; three lines. 
* Lovely enchanting language, ſugar-canec, [4 Stream; courſe. „ *** TIFF, 2. /. A low word, I ſuppoſe without etymalogy. 1 
Honey of roſes, whither wilt thou tle? II Thou art the ruins of the nobleſt man, | i. Liquor; drink. F 


Hath ſome fond lover tic'd thee to thy bane? Shakeſpeare. | 


5 a | That ever lived in the tide of times, 
And wilt thou leave the church, and love a ſtie? Herbert. | 


The rapid currents drive 


I, whomgriping penury ſurrounßdlss . 4 
And hunger, Gs attendant upon want, | 5 


Tick. 3. /. [ This word ſeems contracted from ticket, a tally Towards the retreating ſea their furious tide, Milton. With ſcanty offals, and ſmall acid rf, 1 = 
on which debts are ſcored, ] BN | — * But let not all the gold which Tagus hides, FS Wretched repalt! my meagre corpſe tuftain, PH.. == 

3, Score z truſt, | 8 I And pays the ſea in tributary tides, 12. A fit of peeviſhnels or ſullenneſs; a pet. | 
_____ If thou haſt the heart totry't, 7 1 Be bribe ſufficient to corrupt thy breaſtt To TiFF. v. n. To be in a pet; to quarrel. A low word. 

' T'l] lend thee back thyſelf awhile, Te Or violate with dreams thy peaceful reſt, Dryden. TITFFANY. z. . [tifer, to drels up, old French. Skinner.) 

And once more for that carcaſe vile 3 Continual ide 4 | I Very thin ſilk. „5 | 

Fight upon tick. a Hudibrat, p. 1. Flows from th' exhilarating fount. _ Phillips. | he ſmoak of ſulphur will not black a paper, and is com- 

4 en the money is got into hands that have bought all} To T1DE. v. a. [from the noun.] To drive with the ſtream. monly uſed by women to whiten tiffanies. Brown. 

hat they have need of, whoever needs any thing elſe muſt Their images, the relicks of the wreck, _ | T16E, 2. . [in architecture.] The ſhaft of a column #19 

o on tick, or barter for it. Locke. | Torn from the naked poop, are tided back the altragal to the capital. | Bails. 


 ® You would ſee him in the kitchen weighing the beef and | © By the wild waves, and rudely thrown aſhore. Dryden. TY GER. n. /. [tigre, Fr. tigris, Latin. A fierce bealt of the 
| butter, paying ready money, that the maids might not run | To TIDE. v. u. To pour a flood, to be agitated by 1 tide. | leonine 1470. ee e ] LET 


2 a tick at the market. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull, When, from his dint, the foe till backward ſhrunk, | When the blaſt of war blows in your ear, 
3. (Trgues Fr. tete, Dutch. ] The louſe of dogs or ſheep. Wading within the Oule, he dealt his blows, Then imitate the actions of the tiger: | 
E ould the fountain of your mind were clear again, that I And ſent them, rolling, to the tiding Humber. Phillips.“ Stiffen the ſinews, ſummon. up the blood. Shakeſpearts 7 
might water an aſs at it!“ I had rather be a tick in a weep, T1DEGATE. u. /. [tide and gate.} A gate through which! Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear, 4 
than ſuch a valiant ignorance. Shakeſp. Troil. and Crefſida. | the tide paſſes into a baſon. ' Bai The arm'd rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian tiger; 1. 
3. The caſe which holds the feathers of a bed. | T1IDESMAN. 2. / [tide and man.] A tidewaiter or cultom- Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves „ 
To Tick. v. a. [from the noun.] houle officer, who watches on board of merchant ſhips till Shall never tremble. _ Shakeſpeare's Macbeth 
2. To run on ſcore. | the duty of goods be paid and the ſhips unloaded. Bailey. | _ This tiger-footed rage, when it ſhall find 
2. To truſt; to ſcore. PT Ins Tr1DEWAITER. #./. {tide and man.] An officer who watches. The arm of untkain'd {wiftnels, will, too late, _ 
The money went to the lawyers; council wont tick, ] the landing of goods at the cuſtomhouſe, . * = Tie leaden pounds to's heels. Shakeſp. Corto/anis. 
„ Arbuthnot. Employments will be in the hands of Engliſhmen; no- | Tigris, in the medals of Trajan, is drawn ikearfolc , 
Trexkx. I 1. ſ. The ſame with tick, A ſort of n Hen thing left for Iriſhmen but vicarages and tidewaiteys places. | and by his ſide a tiger. Peacham on Dra%'%s: 
_ *TrckxIxNG,$ tor r 8 | alley. | . Fact. ; Has the ſteer, 
TICKET. 4.1 { etiquet, Fr.] A token of any right or debt TI'pIL v. adv. [from tidy. ] Neatly; readily. | | At whoſe ſtrong chelt the deadly /iger hangs, %. 
upon the delivery of which admiſſion is granted, or a claim | Trix Ess. 2. 1. (from tidy.] Neatneſs; readineſs. E'er plow d for him. as, Thomſon 5008 2. 
acknowledged. f : | TrDINGS. 2. /. Lvidan, Saxon, to happen, to betide ; tidende, T1GHT. adj. [dicht, Dutch. ] | | 
| There ſhould be a paymaſter appointed, of ſpecial truſt, | Iflandiek.] News; an account of ſomething that has hap- þ 1+ Tenle ; cloſe ; not looſe. ; 3 
which ſhould pay every man according to his captain's ticket, | pened. | | If the centre holes be not very deep, and the pikes . 
and the account of the clerk of his band. Spenſer. When her 2 ſhe on the dwarf had ſet, | them rot very 7ight, the ſtrength of the Itring will ers 
In a lottery with one prize, a ſingle z:cket is only enrich- And ſaw/ the figns that deadly trdings ſpake, 3 centre holes Moxon's Mech. Ex, ”_ 
ed, and the reſt are all blanks. Collier on En. She tell to ground. for * ret. Fairy guten. I do not like this running knot, it holds too 01g! & 10 
Let fops or fortune fly which way they will, 1 ſhall make my maſter glad with thele tidings. "Shakeſp. be ftifled all of a ſudden, = Arbuthnot's Hiſt. of Ju" 20% 
Diſdains all loſs of tickets or codille. pe. They win Every joint was well grooved; and the door dd en | 
To TICKLE. v. a. [titillo, Latin.] | Great numbers of each nation to receive, on hinges, but up and down like a laſh, which 5 ok 
1. T* affect with a prurient ſenſation by ſlight touches, With joy, the 1 2 brought from heav'n. Milton. ſet ſo tight that very little water came in. Gulliver“ 
Diſſembling courteſy! How fine this tyrant „ Portius, thy looks ſpeak ſomewhat of importance: 2. Free from fluttering rags ; leſs than neat. | 
Can tickle where ſne wounds. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | What tidings doſt thou bring? methinks I ſee | A tight maid, ere he for wine can alt, 4 Mb. 
The mind is moved in great vehemency only by tickling Unuſual gladneſs ſparkling in thy eyes. Addiſon. Gueſſes his meaning, and unoils the flalk, Dry. Jt 
ſome parts of the body. Bacon. The meſſenger of theſe glad tidings, by whom this cove- The girl was a tight clever wench as any.  * 15 
There is a ſweetnels in good verſe, which tickles even] nant of mercy was propoſed and ratified, was the eternal O Thomas, I'll make a lovigg witez (ai 
while it hurts; and no man can be heartily angry with him] Son of his boſom. | Rogers's Sermons. | I'll ſpin and card, and keep our children ugote 
who pleaſes him againſt his will, Dryden. | TYDY. adj. [tidt, Iſlandick.] | Dreſt her again genteel and neat, . 
It is a good thing to laugh at any rate; and if a ſtraw can 1. Seaſonable. 5 6 4 And rather fig bt than great. 2 
1 : mats 1 is an re ee of happineſs. _ Dryden. If ae be faire ver 2 thy grain 8 To T1GHTEN. v. a. [from tight.) To ſtraiten;“ 
2. To plea ight gratifications. Make ſpeedilie carriage, for feare of a raine. Tuſer. clole. I | rips If 
i Da. Are” all manners of ſtile could beſt conceive | 2. Neat; ready. ; Ne T1'GHTER, . ſ. {from tiobten,] A ribband or ſing 9 
of golden eloquence, being withal tickled by Muſidorus's Whenever by yon barley-mow I paſs, | which womev ſtraiten their cloaths. 
praiſes, had his brain ſo turned, that he became ſlaue to that Before my eyes will trip the tidy lals. Gay's Paſtorals. | TIGHTLY. adv. {from tight.] 
which he that ſued to be his ſervant offered to give him. 3. It ſeems to be here put by miſtake for untidy. 1. Cloſely ; not looſely. | 
1 Aae ne Sidney. Thou wboreſon tidy Hartholomew boar pig, when wilt] 2. Neatly; not-idly.'+ - ENR 
N 5: ae {kittiſh ſpirits thou leave . Biting,  .- Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. Hold, ſirrah, bear you theſe letters tight cake 
Sets all on hazard, * + ; 


Shakeſpeare. | To Tit. v. a. I xian, rigan, Saxon. 
| Such a nature f 1. To bind; to faſten with a knot. 
Tickled with good ſucceſs, diſdains the ſhadow |" Tietheki 
Which it treads on àt nom, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | them, 


Sail, like my pinnace, to thee golden ſhores, % | 11g, 
| | : | Handle nh — g Knife wid dexterity . Donde 
ne to the cart, and bring their calves home from go tightly to your buſineſs ; you have colt ir Lk lea be 

| I Sam. vi. 7. TiGHTNESS, . /. {from tight. } Cloiercls: Jo 


j "he t. 
5 
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- 4 Hound ar ſpaniel, brache or hym, 


_ thatched. 


TILL. Prep. [ xil, Saxon.) To the time of. 


1. To the time. 


Tuo rapture, all the {ſavage clamour drown'd 


57 if 
J TILL. v. a. 


pio 


The bones are inflexible, which ariſes from the greatneſs 
of the number of corpuſcles that compoſe them, and the 
6rmneſs and tightneſs of their union. oodward on Foſfils, 
GR 65S. 1. / from tiger. ] The female of the tiger. 
: [t is reported of the tigreſs, that ſeveral ſpots rife in her 


kin when the is angry. Addiſon s Spectator, Ne 81. 


. tit, Swediſh; tete, Dutch; tique, Fr.] 

Tia 140 65 dogs or ſheep. See Tick. : EA 

„ ce and ties are bred by the ſweat cloſe kept, and ſome- 
what arefied by the hair. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 696. 


2, It is in Shakelpeare the name of a dog, in which ſenſe it is | 


uſed in Scotland. [from tyk, Runick, a little dog. ] 
Avaunt, you curs! | 


Or bobtail zike, or trundle tail. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
TILE. 2. J. [xgſe, Saxon; 2. Dutch; tuzle, Fri tegola, 
Ital.] Thin plates of baked clay uſed to cover houſes. 

The roof is all tile, or lead, or ſtone. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Earth turned into brick ſerveth for building as tone doth; 
and the like of file. Bacon's Phyſical Remains, 
In at the window he climbs, or o'er the tiles. Milion. 
Worle than all the clatt'ring tiles, and worſe 
Than thouſand padders was the poet's curſe. Dryden. 
ile pins made of oak or fir they drive into holes made in 
che plain tiles, to hang them upon their lathing. =Moxon, 
To TiLE. v. 4. {from the noun, ]J _ | 
1. To cover with tiles. : | 1 
Moſs groweth chiefly upon ridges of houſes #iled or 


Sonnets or elegies to Chloris | | 
Might raiſe a houſe above two ſtorieʒ 
A lyrick ode wou'd ſlate; a catch 4 
Wou' d zile, an epigram wou'd thatch. 
2. To cover as tiles. 8 
The ratters of my body, bone, OT 
Being ſtill with you, the muſcle, ſinew, and vein, 
Which tile this houſe, will come again. ; | 
Truts. B. ſ. [tuilier, Fr. from file.] One whole trade is to 
cover houſes with tiles. 


A Flemilh ter, falling from the top of a houle upon a | 


Spaniard, killed him ; the next of the blood prolecuted his 


dtath; and when hewas offered Om recompence, no- 


thing would ſerve him but lex taliouis: whereupon the judge 
ſaid to him, he ſhould go up to the top of the houſe, and 
then fall down upon the tier. 
Luke, v. 19. 


They break up counters, doors, and till, 
And leave the empty chetts in view. 


nhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 


Unhappy till the laſt, the Kind relcaſing knell, * Coavley. 5 


TiLL nexv. To the preſent time. 
Plealure not known fill noæu. 
TiIL then. To that time. 
The earth fall then was deſart. 
TILL. conjunction. N | 


Milton, 


Wood and rocks had ears 


Both harp and voice. Milton. 


The unity of place we neither find in Ariſtotle, Horace, | 

or any who have written of it, fill in our age the French | 
poets firſt made ita precept of the itage. 
2. Tothe degree that. 


_ Meditate fo long ill you make ſome act of prayer to God, 
or gloritication of him. | Taylor. 

_  Godldets, ſpread thy reign till Iſis elders reel. Pope. 
a. ryan, Saxon; fenlen, Dutch.) To culit- 
rate; to huſband; commonly uſed of the huſbandry of the 


w. . | 
This Paradiſe I give thee, count it thine, 


To till, and keep, and of the fruit to eat. Milton. 
_ Send him from the garden forth, to 11ʃl Need 
The ground whence he was taken. 3 
| Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


TrLIABLE. adj. {from till.] Arable; fit for the plow. 


The tllable fields are fo hilly, that the oxen can hardly 
take ſure footing. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


TiLLaGs. x, . {trom till.} Huſbandry ; the act or practice |_| 


ot plowing or culture, 5 e ee 
Tillage will enable the kingdom for corn for the natives, 
and to ſpare for exportation. . Bacon. 
A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 2 


Firtt-truits, the gregn ear, and the yellow ſheaf. Milton. | 
Incite them to improve the t:{lage of their country, to re- 


cover the bad toil, and to remedy the walte. Milton. 
Bid the laborious hind | 
Whoſe harden'd hands did long in fillage toll, 
Neglect the promis'd harveſt of the ſoil. Dryilen. 


That there was fulage Molcs intimates; but whether be- 


owed on all, or only upon ſome parts of that carth, as alfo | 


What ſort of ge that was, is not expreſſed, Woodward. 


— 


TrpixR. u. /. {trom till.] - 


1. Hufbandman; plonghman. 


"They bring in tea-1and partly after their nearneſs to the 


places, and partly by the good huſbandry of the teller. 


_ Carew. | 
Abel was a keeper of ſheep, but Cain was a Hiller of the 
| Gen. iv. 2. 


ground. : 3 
The worm that gnaws the ripening fruit, ſad gueſt! 
Canker or locuſt, hurtful to intelt 
The blade; while huiks elude the tiller's care, 


acon's Natural Hiftory. | 
| 7 4. Ts tight with rapiers. 


Savii's Miſcell. | 


Donne. 


Bacon's Apophth. | 

TiILIx G. u. h. [tiom file.] The roof covered with tiles.” | 

They went upon che houſe-top, and let him down through 
the ting with his couch before Jeſus. 
TILL. 2. fe A money box. 


Milton, | 


| Let me alone to match your filter. 


TIM 


been [worn brother ta him; and he never ſaw Rim but once 
in the t//t-yard, and then he broke his head. Shakeſpeare. 


Diana, he placed in the tilt-yard at Conſtantinople. Knolles. 
The ſpouſals of Hippolite the queen, 
What tilts and tourneys at the feaſt were ſeen. Dryden. 
In tilts and tournamenss the valiant ttrove, 
| By glorious deeds to purchate Emma's love. 
4. A thruſt, ö 
His majeſty ſeldom diſmiſſed the foreigner till he had en- 
tertained him with the ſlaughter of two or three ot his liege 
tubjetts, whom he very dexteroull put to death with the 
tilt of his lance. | Addijon's Ereeholder, Ne 10. 
To TILT. v. a. [(from the noun.} | EOS 
1. To cover like a tilt of a boat. | 
2. Lo carry as intilts or tournaments. 
: Ajax interpos' d- 
His ſevenfold ſhield, and ſcreen'd Laertes' ſon, 
When the inſulting Trojans urg'd him lore 
With ted ſprars. 
3. To point as in tilts. 
Now horrid ſlaughter reigns, | 
Sons againit tathers tilt the fatal lance, 
Carelels of duty, and their native grounds 
Diittai with kindred diood. 5 | 
4. [ Tillen, Dutch. ] To turn up ſo as to run out, 
To TIL T. v. zw. | 
1. To run in tilts, | 
To deſeribe races and games, 
Or tiltiug furniture, emblazon'd ſhields. 


Prior. 


* billips . 
Phillips. 


Milton, 
Friends all hut even now; and then, but now— 
Swords out and filting one at others breaſts, | 
In oppolition bloody. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Scow'ring the watch grows out of taſhion wit: | 
Now we tet up for filting in the pit, 5 
Where tis agreed by bullics, chicken-hearted, 
To tright the ladies firſt, and then be parted. Dryden. 
It is not yet the faſhion for women of quality to alt. Collier. 
Satue's my weapon, but I'm too diſcreet | 
Io run a muck, and tilt at all I meetz _ 
TI only wear it in a land of Hectors. 
3. To ruſh as in combat. 8 
Some ſay the {| 
where they ltrike. 
4. To play untteadily. YE IE 
1 The floating veſſel ſwam | 
- _  Uplifted; and ſecure with beaked prow _ 
Rode tilting o'er the waves. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 
The fleet [wilt filting o'er the ſurges flew, ' 
Till Grecian cliifs appear'd. - Pope Odyſſey. 
5. To fall on one ſide. 6 | | 


Pope. 


Collier. 


the mulcles of the back, to from falling backward by thoute 
of the belly. Grew's Cojmologia, 6. i. 
TTLTER. 2. / 2 tilt.) One who tilts; one who tights. 
A puiſny filter, that ſpurs his horſe on one ſide, breaks 
his taff like a noble goote. Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
He us'd the only antique philters, 
Deriv'd from old en tilters. Hudibras, P. iii. 
Ik war you chuſe, and blood muſt needs be ipilt here, 
 Grawville. 
T1LTH. 7. J. from till.] Huſbandry ; culture. 
Bourn, bound of land, 2th, vineyard, none; 
No ute of metal, corn, or wine, or oil. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
| Her plenteous womb _ MOLE | 
Expreſſeth its full tilth and huſbandry, *» Shakeſpeare. 
| T1LTH. adj. [from 71.) Arable; tilled, LET E 38 
by | He beheld a held, LS: Ig 
Part arable and 2z1tþ ; whereon were ſheaves... 

New reap'd. : 
TiMBER. 2. / [xymbnian, Saxon, 'to build | 
1. Wood fit tor building. £08 | 

I learn'd of lighter t17ber cotes to frame, 


for the oaken !;zmber wherewith to build them; but there 
| muſt be a great providence uſed, that our ſhip z7mber be 
not unnecellarily waſted, 
| The ttraw was laid below, | 
Of chips and ſere wood was the ſecond row ; .\ 

The third of greens, and tinber newly tell'd. 


ber ot their own growth. | : | 
| Upon theſe wall they plant quick and tinber trees, which 
thrive exceedingly. 
VWVWho {et the twigs, ſhall he remember, 
That is in haſte to lell the fiber? SE 
An what (hall reg woods remain, 
Except the box that threw the main? 
2. The main trunk of a tree. 
| We take 3 
From every tree, lop, bark, and part o' th timber, 
And though we leave jt with a root thus hackt, 
The air will drink the ſa p. Shakeſpeare. 
3. The main beams of a fabrick. EY | 
| 4. Materials ironically. 


Such diſpoſitions are the very errors of human nature, and 


Prior. 


nee timber, that is good tor ſhips to be toſied, but not for 


houtes that ſhall ſtand firm. Bacon. 


cant word. 5 | 
The one took up in a thicket of bruſh wood, and the other 
timbered upon a tree hard by. 


A inence 0 iſtingui the ear. Prior. | To TTMBER. v. 4. To furniſh with beams or timber, 
2. N Once diſtinguiſhes : | | T1 MBERED. adi. {From timber ; timbre, French. }] Built $ 
Sear bine ſhalt find +. formed; contrived. : e | 
Fart ng Tra onda ges Dryden's Juv. He left the ſucceſſion to his ſecond ſon; not becauſe he 


LTLLYFALLY. 7 adj. [ 
TriLyvalLy. 
tinent, ) 


Am not I conſanguinegus ? am not I of her blood ? ti/ly- 
| Sa Shakeſpeare's Tavelfth Night. 
_ Tulyfally, Sir John, never tell me; your ancient ſwag - 
__ Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
LAN. 1. J. {till and man.] One who wlls; an hut and- 
man | 


vally lady. * 


— PFerer comes not in my doors. 


Good ſhepherd, good tilman, good Jack and good Gil, 
Makes huſband vo hutwive their cotters to til, Tuſſer. | 


TILT. u. . [xyid, Saxon.) 
1. A tent; any covering over head. 
Ide roof of linnen 
Intended for a ſhelter! 
But the rain made an aſs 
Of till and canvas, | 
And the tnow which you know is a melter, 
2. Ihe cover of a boat. | 


At. 


FRE | The rowing crew, | 
To tempt a fare, clothe all their fits in blue. 


i Ca. 
2 ny game at which the combatants run againſt cach 


ther with lances on horſeback. 
His ftudy is his ti{t-yard, and his loves 

re brazen images of canonized ſaints. | 
talks as tamuliarly of Jehn of Gaunt, as it 


word uſed formerly when any 
thing ſaid was rejected as trifling or unper- | 


Denham. 


It is a tmall vellel, like in proportion to a Graveſend tilt- | 
| Sandys. 


Shake care. 
£ had 


thought him the belt fimbered to ſupport it. Wotton. 
Many heads that undertake learning were never ſquare 
nor tizbered for it. 8 
Ti MBERSOW. 2. /. A worm in wood. ; 
Divers creatures, though they be ſomewhat Joathſome to 
take, are of this kind; as carth- worms, timber/owws, inails. 
— — Bacon Natural Hijiory, Ne 692. 
TIMBREL. 1. /. [timbre, French; tympanum, Latin] A 
kind of mulical inſtrument played by pullatiun, 
The damſels they delight, 
When they their t1brels imite, 


In their hands ſweet fimbrels 15 upheld on hight. Sper/. 
Praiſe with liunbrels, organs, flutes; 
Praiſe with viohins and lutes. Sandy Paraph. 
For her through Egypt's fruitful clime renown d, 
Let weeping Nilus hear the f1zbrel lound, Pope's Stat. 
TIME. . /. (xima, Saxon; tym, Erſe.] . | 
1. The meature of duration. | : 
This contideration of duration, as ſet out by certain pe- 
riods, and marked by certain meaſures or epochas, is that 
which mott properly we call time. Locke. 
Time is like a taſhionable hoſt, E 
That (lightly ſhakes his parting gueltby th hand, 
But with his arms out-{tretch'd, as be would fly, 
Graſps the incomer. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 


Come what come may, 


Images er the torms of Hercules, Apollo, and |. 
le 


pirits tilt ſo violently, that they make holes 


As the trunk of the body is kept from tilting forward by | 


9. Time conſidered as affording opportunity. 
Milton's Para. li 0 Left, b. xi. 


| Such as might fave my ſheep and me from ſhame. Spenſ.“ 
| _ For the body of the ſhips no nation doth equal England | 


acon's Advice to Villters. | 


There are hardly any countries that are deititute or 2% 
Naodavarrd 
90. ward, g 


Mortimer” s Huſbandry. 


| ys they are the fitteſt Ther io make politicks of, hke to. 
To TI MBER. wv. #. [from the noun.} To light on a tree. A 


L'Eftrange's Fables. 


Brewn's Julgar Errours. | 


And thereunto dance and carrol ſweet. Spenſer*s Epithal. | 


Time and the hour runs through the rougheſt day. Shak, | 


TIM 


Nor wilt poliſhed amber, although it ſend forth a profs 
exhalement be found u long time detective upon the exact 
(ales) (7), 6 Brown's Vulgar Ervrours. 
Time, which conſiſteth of parts, can be no part of infinite 
duration, or of eternity; for then there would be infinite 
time palt to-day; which to-morrow will be more than infi- 
nite. Time is therefore one thingy and infinite duration 
is another, . Grew's Cofmol. b. i. 
2. Space of time. „ rag | ; 
Dane deſired that he would give him time, and that he 


would thew him the interpretation, Dan, ii. 16. 
He tor the time remain'd ttupidly good. Milton. 
No rise is allowed for digreſſions. Sat. 


3. Interval. ; : 
Pomanders, and knots of powders, you may have conti- 
nually in your hand; whereas pertumes you can take but at 
times. Bacon Natural Hiſtory, N* gag. 
4. dSealon ; proper time, 3 
Jo every thing there is a ſeaſon, and a time to every pur- 
pole. | | Eecicſiaſtes, i. 1. 
I'hey were cut down out of time, whole foundation was 
overflown with a flood. | | Job, xxii. 16. 
He founa nothing but leaves on it; for the mme of figs 
was not yet. ITT TP 
Knowing the time, that it is high time to awake out of 
ep. | | 5 | Rom. Xiitj, 11. 
Short were her marriage joys ; for in the prime 
Ot youth her lord expir'd before his time. Dryden, 
I hope I come in the, it not to make, 
At leult, to fave your toizune and your honaur : 
Lake heed you — your vellel right. Dryden: 
The tue will come when we thall be forced to bring our 
evil ways to remembrance, and then conſideration will do us 
little good. Calamy's Ser mont. 
5. A conſiderable ſpace of duration; continuance; proceſs of 
tine. | Os 
Fight under him, there's plunder to be had; 
A. captain is a very gainful trade: g N 
And when in ſervice your beſt days are ſpentt. 
In te you may command a regiment, Dryden's Juv; 
In tine the mind retlects on its den operations about the 
ideas got by ſenſation, and thereby ſtores itſelt with a new 
let of ideas, ideas of reflection. INE © Locke. 
One imagingg, that the terreſtrial matter which is ſbÞwer- 
ed down along with rain enlarges the bulk of the earth, and 
that it will in ie bury all things under-ground; Wood, 
I have reſolved to take fine, and, in ſpite of all misfor- 
tunes, to write you, at intervals, a long Tatar: Swift. 
6. Age; particular part of time. 8 5 
When that company died, what time the fire devoured two 
hundred and fifty men. Numb, xxvi. 10. 
They ſhall be given into his hand until a time and times: 
2 | | Dan. vii. 25. 
If we ſhould impute the heat of the ſeaſon unto the cos _ 
operation of any ſtars with the ſun, it ſeems more tavourable 
tor. our times to atcribe the ſame unto the conſtellation of 
OE Brown's Vulgar Errours, h. ip). 
The way to pleaſe being to imitate nature, the poets and 
the painters, in ancient times, and in the belt ages, have ſtu - 
died her. ENTS Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
7. Paſt tine. SO Fer | | 8 2 | 
I was the man in the moon when time was. Shakeſpeart. 
8. Early time. 5 
Stanley at Boſworth field, though he came time enough to 
ſave his life, yet he ſtaid long enough to endanger it. Bacon. 
It they acknowledge repentance and a more ſtrict obe- 
dience to be one time or other neceſſary, they imagine it is 
time enough yet to {et about theſe duties. Rogers. 


| 


The earl loſt no fine, but marched day and nights: 5 
ey, TERED © Clarendon. 
| He continued his delights till all the enemies horſe were 
_ paſſed through his quarters ; nor did then purſue them in any 
time. | _ Clarendon, b. vill. 
Time is loſt, which never will renew, _ IG 
While we too far the pleaſing path purſu © 
Surveying nature. Dryden's Virgil. 
10. Particular quality of the preſent. | CI 
Comets, importing change of times and ſtates 
Brandiſh your cryſtal treſſes in the (ky, Shakeſpeare. 
All the prophets in their age, the ines Eq 
Of great Meſſiah ſing. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xii. 
If any reply, that the fimes and manners of men will not 
| bear ſuch a practice, that is an anſwer from the mouth of a | 
protelied Lme-lerver. . South's Sermons, 
11. Particular time. | 2 
Give order, that no ſort of perſon _ e 
Have, any time, recourſe unto the princes. Shakeſpeare, 
The wortt on me mult light, when tine ſhall be. Milt. 
A time will come when my maturer mule, no 
In Czfar's wars a nobler theme ſhall chuſe. Dryden. 
I Theſe reſervoirs of now they cut, diſtributing them to ſe- 
veral ſhops, that from tie to me lupply Naples. Addiſor. 
12. Hour of clyidbirth, , Rt op Ae | 
She intended to ſtay till delivered; for ſhe was within one 
month of her t7me. | | . Clarendon, 
The firlt time 1 ſaw a lady dreſſed in one of theſe petti- 
coats, I blamed her for walking abroad when the was fo near 
ber ine; but ſoon J found all the modiſh part of the ſex as 
tar gone as herſelt. Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 127. 
13. Repetition of any thing, or mention wich reference to re- 
, petition. | 6 596 i 
Four times he croſs'd the car of night. Miluun. 
Every ſingle particle would have a pers of void ſpace 
around it many hundred thouſand million million tames bigger 
than the dimenſions of that particle. | Benth, y. 
Lord Oxford I have now the third time mentioned in this 


letter expects you. Swift, 
14. Muſical meaſure, 1 2 
Muſick do I hear! 


Ha, ha! keep lime. How ſour ſweet muſick is 
When time is broke and no proportion kept. Shakeſpeare. 
You by the help of tune and te _ . 
Can make that ſong which was but rime, 
| On their exalted wings | 
To the cœleſtial orbs they climb, 
And with ih harmonious ſpheres keep time. 
Herdes who o'ercome, or die, | 
Have their hearts hung extremely high 
Ihe ſtrings of which in batile's heat 
Againſt their very corſlets beat; 

Keep time with their own trumpet's meaſure, 
And yield them moſt exceflive pleaſure. * 
To TiME. v. &. (from the noun. ] EE Ss 

1. Lo adapt to the time; to bring or do at a proper time. 

There is no greater wiſdom than well to time the begin- 

| nings and onlets of things. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
I.! e timing of things is a main point in the ditpatch of all 
affairs. 1 LEftrange, | 
This tis to have a virtue out of ſeaſon. 
Mercy is good, but kings miſtake its oy. Dryden, 

A man's conviction ſhould be ſtrong, and ſo well med, 
that worldly advantages may ſeem to have no ſhare in it. 
| | Addiſon, 


P rior, 


| 2, To regulate as to time. | | 4 85 
To the ſame purpoſe old Epopeus ſpoke, 
| Who overlock d the oars, and fim d the ſtroke... — | 
| 3 1e 


11 G 


* 


TIN 


3. To meaſure harmonically. 5 
He was a thing of blood, whoſe every motion 

Was tim d with dying cries. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

TrMEFUL, adj. [timeand full.) Seaionable; timely; early. 

If this arch-politician find in his pupils any remorſe, any 

feeling of God's tuture judgments, he perſuades them that 

God hath ſo great need of mens ſouls, that he will accept 

them at any time, and upon any condition; interrupting, by 

his vigilant endeavours, all ofter of 5 return towards 

| '  Raleigh's Hi 


| 


od. 
T1 MELESS. adj. {from time.] 
1. Unſeaſonable; done at an proper time. | 
Nor fits it to prolong the heav'nly feaſt 3 
Timeleſs, indecent, but retire to reſt. Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. Untimely ; immature ; done betore the proper time. 
A pack of ſorrows, which would preſs you down, 
If unprevented, to your t:mele/s grave. Shakeſpeare. 
Noble Gloiter's death, OTIS 
Who wrought it with the king, and who perform'd _ 
The bloody office of his 3 end. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
TrMELY. adj. [from time.] Seaſonable; ſufficiently early. 
: The Weſt glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day, 
| Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace | ; | 
To gain the tzmely inn. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Happy were I in my timely death; 3 
Could all my travels warrant me they live. Shakeſpeare. 
Leſt heat ſhould hinder us, his tiely care 


Hath unbeſought provided. | Milton. 
Mes Pl to my charge, | 
And ſhow my duty by my timely care. | Dryden. 


TYMELY. adv. ( from time.) Early; ſoon. 
The beds 1 th' Eaſt are ſoft, and thanks to you, ö 
Sent to forewarn | Ev 

Us timely of what elſe might be our loſs. Milton. 
Timely advis'd, the coming evil ſhun; 2 


That call d me timelier than my purpoſe hither, Shakeſp. | 


Better not do the deed, than weep it done. e 


TrusrigAs ER. u. , { time and pleaſe.) One who complies 
wWoith prevailing notions, whatever they be. ws 
candal, the ſuppliants for the people, call them 
Timepleaſers, flatterers, foes to nobleneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
TY MESERVING. adj. {time and ſerve.) Meanly complying 
with preſent power. 55 45 
It tuch by trimming and fimeſerwing, which are but two 
words for the ſame thing, abandon the church of England; 
this will produce confuſion. © South's Sermons. | 
TIMID. adj. { twmide, Fr. timidus, Lat.] Fearful; timorous; | 
wanting courage ; wanting botdneſs.  _ 75 
Poor is the triumph ofer the timid hare. Thomſon. 
Tiurptry. x. ſ. [timidits, Fr. timiditas, Latin; from timid.] 
Fearfulneſs; timorouſneſs; habitual cowardice. 
The hare figured puſillanimity and 3 from its tem 
| | Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


T7 MOROUS. adj. [timor, Latin. ] Fearful; full of fear and | 


ſcruple. Ne AL: a 5 NS, 
Prepoſſeſſed heads will ever doubt it, and ?imorous beliefs 


woiͤll never dare to try it. © Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


The infant flames, whilſt yet they were conceal'd 
In tim'rous doubts, with pity I beheld ; 415 
With caſy tmiles diſpell'd the ſilent fear, 3 

That durſt not tell me what I dy'd to hear. — Prov. 


TrMOROUSLY. adv.{trom timorous.] F earfully; with much 8 


fear. | | 
| We would have had you heard | 
The traitor ipeak, and tim rouſiy confeſs 5 
The manner and the purpole of his treaſons. Shakeſpeare. 
Though they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh gold from a 
ſtone, and metal from wood, yet they but t1oroufly ventured. 


on ſuch terms which ſhould pretend to ſignify their real eſ- 


ſences. 3 5 Locke. 
Let daſtard ſouls be fimoroiſiy wiſe: 


But tell them, Pyrrhus knows not how to form 


Far- fancy'd ills, and dangers out of fight, A. Phillips. ; 


T1MOROUSNESS. 7. .. [from timorous.] Fearfulnels. | 
The clergy, through the e ſacs of many amongſt 
them, were refuſed to be heard by their council. Swe. 
Tx Mos. adj. {from time.] Early; timely; not innate. 
By a wiſe and timous inquiſition, the peccant humours and 
humourilts muſt be diſcovered, purged, or cut off. Bacon. 
TIN. x. .. [ten, Dutch. 8 , | 
1. One of the primitive metals called by the chemiſts jupiter. 
Quickſilver, lead, iron, and tin, have opacity or black- 
nes. | Peacham on Blazoning. 
” Tin ore ſometimes holds about one-lixth of fin. Woodaw, 
2. Thin plates of iron covered with tin. 
To TN. v. a. [(from the noun. ] To cover with tin. 
To keep the earth from getting into the veſſel, he em 40 
ed a plate of iron tinned over and perforated. ozle. 


The cover may be tinned over 1 nailing of ſingle tin 


plates over it. | | rtimer's Huſbandry. 
Nie tinning a ſaucepan is chargeable, Swift. 
nc. 2. /. A mineral. = : | 
Tue incal of the Perſians ſeem to be the chryſocolla of 
the ancients, and what our borax is made of. Woodward. 
To TINCT. wv. a. [ tinftus, Lat. teint, Fr.] TL 
. To ſtain; to colour; to ſpot; to die. | Ts 
Some bodies have a more departible nature than others in 
colouration; for a ſmall quantity of ſaffron will rind more 
than a very great quantity of wine. acon. 
Some were tincted blue, ſome red, others yellow. Brown. 

I diſtilled ſome of the ?:n&ed liquor, and all that came 
over was as limpid as rock water. | Boyle. 
Thoſe who have preſerved an innocence, would not ſuffer 

the whiter parts of their ſoul to be diſcoloured or finqdted by 
the reflection of one tin, Decay Piety. 
2. To imbue with a taſte. 


We have artificial wells made in imitation of the natural, 


as fincted upon vitriol, ſulphur, and ſteel. Bacon. 
Tin cr. z. /. {trom the verb.] Colour; ſtain; ſpot. 
| That great med'cine hath - | 
With his tinct gilded thee, Shakeſpeare. 
| Of evening tinct 3 
The purple ſtreaming amethyſt is thine, Thomſon. 


The firſt ſcent of a veſſel lalts, and the tinct the wool firit | - 


appears of. ; Ben. Johnſon. 
T1 x8CTURE. . f, [teinture, Fr. tinctura from tinftus, Lat.] 
1. Colour or taſte fuperadded by ſomething. 
The tight mult be ſweetly deceived by an inſenſible paſ- 
fage from bright colours to dimmer, which Italian artizans 
call the middle tinctures. Watton's Architecture. 
Hence the morning planet gilds her horn, 
By tincture or reflection they augment 
Their {mall peculiar, pO 
Tis the fate of princes that no knowledge 
Come pure to them, but paſſing through the eyes 
And ears of other men, it takes a finqture | 
From every channel. | Denham. 
That beloved thing engroſſes him, and, like a coloured 
glaſs before his eyes, caſts its own colour and tinfure upon 
all the images of things. South. 
To begin the practice of an art with a light fincture of the 


Milton. 


rules, is to, expoie ourſelves to the ſcorn of thoſe who are 


judges. ak Dryaen. 

Malignant tempers, whatever kind of life they areengy ed 
in, will diſcover their natural tincture of mind. A iow. 
Few in the next generation who will not write and read, 


ory of the World. | a. Extract of ſome drug made in ſpirits; an infuſion, 

| | In tinfures drawn from vegetables, the ſuperfluous ſpirit | '_ under-ground, that were tenners, ,Bacon's Heny, v 
| | of wine diitilled off leaves the extract of the vegetable. Be. | TYNSEL. 4. ſ. [ etincelle, Fr.] 9 VI. 
To 'TUNCTURE. v. a. [from the noun. } | 


2. To imbue the mind. 


4. l Saxon, 10 fbut.] To ſhut. 


| To TINK., Y. . [ linnio, Lat.] tincian, Wel 


TIN 


Sire of her joy and ſource of her delight ; | | TYNMAN, u. fe. {tin and man.] A manufacturer of r. . 
t ner 


O! wing'd with pleaſure take thy happy flight, 
And give each future morn a fincture of thy white. "IP 
All mantiers take a tinure from our own, 

Or come dilcolour'd 3 our paſſions ſhown, Pope. 
your mind, as to give a ſovereign t17tye to al 
itudies, and ditcolour all your Ideas. Watts. 


1. To imbue or impregnate with ſome colour or taſte, 
The bright ſun compacts the precious ſtone, 

Imparting radiant luttre like his own : 

He ſinctures rubies with their roſy hue, | 

And on the ſapphire ſpreads a heavenly blue. Blackmore. 
A little black paint will tincture and ſpoil twenty gay co- 
lours. 9 8 Malis. 

Early were our minds findtured with a diſtinguiſhing ſenſe 
of — and evil; early were the ſeeds of a divine love, and 
holy fear of offending, ſown in our hearts. Atterbury. 
To TIN D. v. a. [tendgan, Gothick ; renvan, Saxon.] To 
kindle; to ſet on hre. 


Whoever our trading with England would hinder, 
To inflame both the nations do plainly conſpire 


moles, making lanterns and tinderboxes. Atterb. Sermons. 
TIN E. z. /. | tinne, Iſlandick.] . 4 
1. The tooth of a harrow ; the ſpike of a fork. © 
In the ſouthern parts of England they deftroy moles by 
traps that fall on them, and ſtrike ſharp iner or teeth throug 
them =: 5 | 5 Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
2. Trouble; diſtreſs. 5 | ok | 
The root whereof, and tragical effect, 
Vouchſafe, O thou the mourntul'it mute of nine, 
That wont'ſt the tragick ſtage for to direct, | 

In funeral complaints and wailtul fine. Spenſer's Mutpotm. 
To TIN E. v. a. {[xynan, Saxon. }] „ 
1. To kindle; to light; to ſet on fire. 

Stritetul Atin in their ſtubborn mind 3 

Coals of contention and hot vengeance find. Fairy N. 

| 5 The cluuds ; 
uſtling or puſh'd with winds, rude in their ſhock, 


4 


_ Kindles the gummy bark of fir. e 
The prieſt with holy hands was ſeen to e 
The cloven wood, and pour the ruddy wine. Dryden. 


To TINE. v. nan. | | | | rg 
1. Lo rage; to ſmart, Spenſer. 
2. To fight. | | I 5 
Eden ſtainꝰd with blood of many a band 
Of Scots and Englith both, that fined on his ſtrand. 
| 3 1 fe Spenſer. 
To TIN GB. v. a. [tingo, Lat.] To impregnate or imbue with 
a colour or taſte. : | = 
Sir Roger is ſomething of an humouriſt; and his virtues 
as well as imperfections are tinged by a certain extravagance, 
- which makes them particularly his. Addiſon's Spectator. 
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lour, and is equally capable of being tinged with any colour 
whatever. „ Newton's Opticks. 
If the eye be timged with any colour, as in the jaundice, 
ſo as to fixge pictures in the bottom of the eye with that co- 
lour, all objects appear finged with the ſame colour. Next. 
Still lays ſome uſeful bile aſide, 4 

To tangethechyle's infipid tide; 

Elſe we ſhould want both gibe and ſatire, 


The infuſions of rhubarb and ſaffron ixge the urine with 
a high yellow, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
T1NGENT. adj. [ tingens, Lat.] Having the power to tinge. 
This wood, by the tincture it afforded, appeared to have 
its coloured part genuine; but as for the hs part, it ap- 
pears much leſs enriched with the figent property. Boyle. 
TiNGLASS, u. J. [tir and glaſs.] Biimuth. CN 
To TINGLE. wv. n. | tingelen, Dutch.] 


This is perhaps rather ke. Fe 
When our ear tingleth, we uſually fy that ſomebody is 


2. To feel a ſharp quick pain with a ſenſation of motion. 
The pale boy ſenator yet tingling ſtands. Pope. 
3. To feel either pain or pleaſure with a ſenſation of motion. 
he ſenſe of this word is not very well aſcertained. 
They ſuck pollution through their t:ng/zng veins. 
* Tickell. 
In a palſy, ſometimes the ſenſation of feeling is either to- 
tally aboliſhed, or dull with a ſenſe of tingling. Arbutbnot. 
. To make a 
ſharp ſhrill noiſe. | 5 
T1'NKER. u. /. [from tink, becauſe their way of proclaiming 


make a tinkling noiſe. } A mender of old braſs. 
Am not I old Sly's ton, by education a cardmaker, and 


| copper medals by the pound 
May be * learned juſtice weigh'd: 
To turn the balance, Otho's hea | 
May be thrown in : and for the mettle 
The coin may mend a tinker's kettle, Prior. 
To TINKLE. v. 1. tinter, Fr. tinnio, Latin.] | 
1. To make a ſharp quick noiſe; to clink. 
The daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk with 


His feeble hand a javelin threw, 
Which flutt'ring, ſeem'd to loiter'as it flew : 
Juſt, and but barely, to the mark it held, _ 
And faintly tinłl d on the brazen ſhield. Dryden's /£n. 

The ſprightly horſe 

Moves to the muſick of bis tinkling bells. Dodſley's Agr. 

2. It ſeems to have been improperly uſed by Pope. 
The wand'ring ſtreams that ſhine between the hills, 
The grots that echo to the tinkling rills. Pope. 
3. To hear a low quick noiſe. 


A ſudden horrour ſeiz'd his giddy head, 


and have an early tznfure ot religion. Addiſon. 


A red powder mixed with a little blue, or a blue with a | 
little red, doth not preſently loſe its colour; but a white pow- | _ 
der mixed with any colour 1s reſently tinged with that co- 
And throw the ſhaggy ſpoils about your ſhoulders, 


talking of us; which is an ancient conceit. Beroun. 


now by preſent profeſſion a tinter? Shakeſpeare. 


Becauſe Irith linen will ſoon turn to finder, ö | 
And woolb it is greaſy, and quickly takes fire. Sawift.. 
TrNDERBOX. uf. Linder and box.] The box for holding | 

tinder. wee | ops „ 

That worthy prin once the belle w, --. 

And tiuderbox of all his fellows. _ Hudibras, p. iii. 


Tine tlie ſlant lightning; whole thwart flame driven down, 


And all be burſt with pure good- nature. Prior. 


1. To feel a found, or the continuance of a ſound, in the ears. | 


their trade is to beat a kettle, or becauſe in their tink they | 


ſtretched out necks, making a finkling with their feet. 1/a. | | 


| 


} 
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iron tinned over. | 
Didſt thou never po 
Thy head into a tinman's mary 


TTYNPENNY. #. J. A certain cultomary duty ancient]; 70 
A, 10 


the tithingmen. 


Have a care leſt ſome darling ſcience ſo far Ke over TIN WORM. à. /. An inſect. Tails, 
your other | TIN RER. 2. /. [from tin; xin, Saxon. ] One who qr 


the tin mines. $i 
The Corniſh men, many of them could for a need 


we 


1. A kind of 8 cloth. 


A tinſel vail her amber locks did ſhroud, 
That ſtrove to cover what it could not hide. Fate 
Its but a night-gown in reſpect of your's; cloth wk 
and cuts, underborne with a bluiſh l. Shak gui 
By 'Thetis' finſel ſlipper d feet, Me. 
And the ſongs of ſirens ſweet. 


2. Any thing ſhining with falſe luſtre; any thing vgs 1 


of _ = ue. | 
or favours cheap and common who would ſtrive. 
Vet {catter'd here and there I ſome behold, a rde 
Who can diſcern the tiaſel from the gold? Dry% 
If the man will too curiouſly examine the ſuperficial tink 
good, he undeceives himſelf to his own colt, M 


Tr1'NDER. 2. /. [ryione, rendne, $1xon.] Any thing emi-, No glittering tinſel of May-Fair Neri. 

nently inflammable placed to catch fire. „ . Could with this rod of Sid compare. 605 

135 Strike on the finder ho! 3 Ye tinſel inſects, whom a court maintains, . 
Give me a taper. _ Shakeſp., Othello. That counts your beauties only by your ſtains 
To theſe ſhameleſs paſtimes were their youth admitted, | Spin all your cobwebs o'er the eyes of day, , 

thereby adding, as it were, fire to finder. Hakenwell. he mule's wing ſhall bruſh you all away, Pots 

Where ſparks and fire do meet with finder, | To TNSEL. wv. a. ¶trom the noun. ] To dccorate with 0 

Thoſe ſparks more fire will ſtill engender. —Suckling. ornaments; to adorn with luſtre that has no value. P 


Hence, you phantaſtick poſtillers in ſong, - 
My text defeats your art, tis nature's tongue, 
Scorns all her tinſoil d metaphors of pelt, 


She, tigſell d ver in robes of varying hues, 
With ſelf-applauſe her wild creation views, 
Sees momentary monſters riſe and fall, - A 
And with her own fool's colours gilds them all, Pope, 


He might even as well have employed his time in catching | TINT. 2. /. [teinte, Fr. tinta, Ital.] A dye; a colour. 


Whether thy hand ſtrike out tome free defign, 
Where life awakes, and dawns at ev'ry line; 


Or blend in beauteous tint the colour'd mals, Ges 
And from the canvas call the mimick face. Pere. 
T1NY. adj. {| tint, ud, Daniſh. ] Little; ſmall; puny, A 


burleſque word. | 
Some pigeons, Davy, and any pretty little tiny kickſhaws, 


When that I was a little ziny boy, 


But ahl I fear thy little fancy roves 
On little females and on little loves; 
hy pigmy children, and thy tiny ſpouſe, 


mity. | 8 
The tiþ no jewel needs to wear, 
Ihe tip is 5 of the ear. DN Sidney, ö. ii. 
They touch the beard with the i of their tongue, aud 
wet it. Bacon Natural Hificry, Ne 454. 
Thrice upon thy fingers tip, ed 
Thrice upon thy rubied lip. TE Milla. 
Alm the pleaſure dwells upon the tip of his tongue. Seni. 
HBhe has 8 amours, which nobody yet knows 
any thing of but herſelf, and thirty clandeſtine marriages 


I no longer look upon Lord Plauſible as ridiculous, tar 
admiring a lady's fine tip of an ear and pretty elbow Ft. 
To II. v. a. {from the goun.} e 
1. To top; to end; to cover on the end. . 
Ns In his hand a reed - Es 
Stood waving, tipp'd with fire. Milton's Paradije La. 
With truncheon tipp'd with iron head, 
The warriour to the litts he led. Hudibras, p. i. 
How would the old king ſmile | 
To ſte you weigh the paws, when tifp'd with gold, 


Addiſon. 
uarto's; otavo's ſhape the leſs'ning pyre, | 
Afi a little Ajax 1195 the ipire. N ee Dunciad. 
Behold the place, where if a poet 
Shin'd in deſcription, he might how tz | 
Tell how the moon-beam trembling falls, 
And tips with ſilver all the walls. Pope's Hergce. 
EEK Tit with jet, . | 
Fair ermines ſpotleſs as the ſnows they preſs. Tboniſen. 
2, To ſtrike lightly; to tap. ET 
She writes love-letters to the youth in grace, 
Nay, tips the wink before the cuckold's face. Drgcen. 
The pert jackanapes tipped me the wink, and put Nut br 
tongue at his grandfather. on Taler, os 
A third rogue tips me by the elbow. 8% 
Their judgment was, upon the whole, 
That lady is the dulleſt ſoul 
Then tipt their torehead in a jeer, _ 
As who ſhould ſay, ſhe wants it here. Sault. 
When I ſaw the keeper frown, _ 
Tipping him with half a crown, 
Now, ſaid J, we are alone, ER” 
Name your heroes one by one. „ b 
1 n. ſ. (xxpper, Saxon.] Something worn abou 
the neck; * | N 
His turban was white, with a ſmall red croſs on the top! 
he had alſo a fippet of fine linen. 2 15 1 
To'T1PPLE. v. x. ( tepel, a dug, old Teutonick. ] To di 
luxuriouſly ; to waſte life over the cup. | 
Let us grant it is not amils to lit, 
And keep the turn of filing with a ſlave, 
To reel the ſtreets at noon. tra 
5 Shakeſpeare's Anthouy and Cletfana. 
To TI'PPLE. v. a. To drink in luxury or excels. 
While his canting drone- pipe ſcan d 
The myſtick figures of her hand, 
He 19 eee and dines 
On all her fortune- telling lines. 

To a ſhort meal he makes a tedious grace, 
Before the barley- pudding comes in place; 
Then bids fall on; himſelf for ſaving charges 

A . {lic*'d onion eats, and tzppies Ver Bice. 
f a ſlumber haply does invade | 
My weary limbs, my fancy's ſtill awake, 
Thoughtful of drink, and eager in a dreamy Pills 
Tipples imaginary pots of ale. | 
T1'PPLE. u. /. [from the verb.] Drink; hquore. $3. 
While the 7:pple was paid for, all went worry Haug 


T1'PPLED. adj. [from l Tipſy ; drunk. 
Merry we fail from the Eaſt, Dryden. 
Halt tippled at a rainbow featt. ard; 25 idle 
TrPPLER. 7. /. [from tipple.} A fottiſh drunkat 


drunken fellow. 


Cl-avelans. 


D ui p 


| | TYPSTAFF. 3. / [tip and „af. ] 


With deeper brown the grove was overſpread, | 
| And his cars tinked, and the colour fled. Dryden. 


2. The ſtaff itſelf ſo tipt, 


1. An officer with a ſtaff tipped with metal. 


One 


Illuttrated by nothing but herſelf. * * Cleavelany 


Shakeſpeart's Henry IV. 
A fooliſh thing was but a toy. Shakeſp, Twvelth Night, 


The baby playthings that adorn thy houle. Savif, 
Tip. x. J. Liip, tiplen, Dutch.] Top; end; point; extie- 


that have not been touched by the tip of the tongue. At. 


Fr 


one had in his hand a tipflaff of a yellow cane, tip at 


Tresv. adj. from tipple.] Drunk; overpowered with ex- 


; nk. 
wat Tuner of the tiyſy bacchanals, | 
Tearing the Thracian finger in their rage. Shakeſpeare, 
Welcome joy and feaſt, | | 


| JG x | | 
, night ſhout and revelry; 2 | 
, 77% dance and o ity. : 3 A Milton. 
1 rr. 2. J. [ tip and oe. ] The end of the too. 


here the tond ape himleit uprearing high 
Than his tiptoes ſtal keth ſtately by. Spenf. Hubb, Tale. 
He that outlives this day and comes ſafe home, 


Will ſtand a :iptoe when this day is nam'd, | 
And rouze him at the name of Criſpian. Shakeſpeare. 


| Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
7 Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountains tops. Shakeſpeare. 
N Religion ſtands on fiptoe in our land, | | 
* Ready to paſs to the Ainerican ſtrand. Herbert. 
nd Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, 
| And ſtood on tiptoes from the ground, Dryden. 
1. Rank; row. | 1 | 
en, Your lowelt tire of ordnance muſt lie four foot clear above 
vel water, when all loading is in, or elſe thole your belt pieces | 
Is, will be of ſmall uſe at ſea, in any grown weather that makes 
the billows to rite. 5 Raleigh s Et. 
ft, Stood rank'd of ſeraphim another row, | 
In polture to diſplode tueir ſecond tire 2 | 
Of thunder. | Muton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. 
| In all thoſe wars there were few triremes, moſt of them 
be. being of one tire of oars of fifty banks.  Arbuthnot. 
cap 1. {Corrupted trom ttar or tiara, or attire.] A head-dreſs, 


On her head the wore a tire of gold, 
- Adorn'd with gems and ouches. 
Here is her picture: let me ſec; 
If 1 had ſuch a tire, this face of mine 1 
Were full as lovely as is this of hers. © Shakeſteape. 
Tue judge of torments, and the king of tears, 
Now fills a burniſh'd throne of quenchleſs tire, 
And for his old fair robes of light he wears 
A gloomy mantle of dark flame, the tire PRs 
hat crowns his hated head on high, appears, Cra/baw. 
When the fury took her ſtand on high, g 
A hiſs from all the ſnaky fire went round. Pope. 


Fairy Queen. 


3. Furniture; apparatus. 5 
Saint George's worth _ 
Enkindles like defire of high exploits : 
Immediate ſieges, and the tire of war 
Rowl in thy eager mind. | 
When they firſt peep forth of the ground, they ſhew tlicir 
whole tire of leaves, then flowers, next leeds. Woodward. 
No TiRE. v. a. [vinian, Saxon.) 
labour or tediouſneſs. | 
Tir'd with toil, all hopes of ſafety paſt, _ 
From pray'rs to wiſhes he deſcends at laſt. 
For this a hundred voices I defire,- ; 
To tell thee what a hundred tongues wou'd fire; 
Yet never could be ply expreſt, | 
How deeply thou art ſeate aſt. J 
2, It has often out added to intend the ſignification. 9 
Often a few that are ſtiff do tire out a greater number that 
are more moderate. Ip Bacon s Eſſays. 
| A bady ay 7 5: | 
The cheerleſs Albion wander'd half a dar;, 
Tir'd out, at length a ſpreading ſtream he ſpy d. Ticke!!. 
g. [From attire or tire, from tiara.) To dreſs the head. 
jetebel painted her face and tired her head. 2 Kings, ix. 
To TikE, v. n. [xeoman, Saxon. ] To fail with wearineſs. 
T!REDNESS, 2. . [trom tired.) State of being tired; weari- 


| Dryden. | 


It is not through the zrredneſs of the age of the earth, but 
through our own negligence, that it hath not ſatisfied us 
bountitully, 


dous. | | | 
Since the inculcating precept upon precept will prove. 
fire/orme to the reader, the poet mult ſometimes relieve the 
tubre& with a pleaſant and pertinent digreſſion. Addiſon. 
Nothing is ſo tireſome as the works of thole criticks who 
vrite in a dogmatick way, without language, genius, or 
unagination. Addiſon's Spectator, N'253. 
TistSOMENESS. u. , [from tireſome.) Act or quality of 


being tireſome. 


TrxzwomaN. z. .. [tire and woman.) A woman whole | 


race. bulnels is to make dreſſes for che head. th. 
Why ſhould they nat value themſelves for this outſide 

mon, faſhionableneſs of the tirewoman's making, when their pa- 

rents have ſo early initructed them to do ſo? Locke. 
| TrianGrovss, J. . [tireand houſe, or room.] The room 
Jan. Trzi8GRGOM, c in which players dreſs for the ſtage. 
ut h1s This preen plot ſhall be our ſtage, this hawthorn brake | 
dow our tiringhouſe; © Shakeſpeare. 
Wy? _ Mav's hite's a tragedy; his mother's womb, 


'om which he enters, is the tiringroom; 
This ſpacious earth the theatre, aud the ſtage 


1 nat country which he lives in; paſſions, rage, 
allt. Folly, and vice, are actors. | Wotton. 
AIRWIT. u. /. A bird. Ainheæuortb. 
Tis, contracted for it 16. . 
4 "A Way unſhunable. 1 4 9 
a0. K. n. . [corrupted from phthifick.} Conſumption; 
about morbid ve? ON 2 ee e g 5A 
ISICAL, adj, [for phthifical.] Conſumptive. | 5 
e to! ug. 3. /. [tifſue, Fr. can, to weave, Norman Saxon. 
Jaco: | Cloth interwoven with gold or filver. 
gr K In their glittering ?zſues emblaz d 
Holy memorials, no of zeal and love, 3 
Recorded eminent. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A robe of tiſſue, Riff with golden wire; 5 | 
An upper velit, once Helen's rich attire; 
Patras From Argos by the fam'd adultreſs brought, 
7 pyith golden flow'rs and winding foliage wrought. Dryd. 
' ISSUE, v. 4. [from the noun.]. To interweave; to | 
hate. | 
e — 2 = 
land. blue. chariot was covered with cloth of gold tiſſued upon 


, They have been always frank of their bleſſings to coun- 
enance any great action; and then, according as it ſhould 
7 Proper, to tj ue upon it ſome pretence or other. Wotton. 
{en There! will fit between, | 
ron'd in cœleſtial ſheen, | : : 
TIT ng radiant feet the tiſſued clouds down ſteering. Milt. 


b. „A fmall horſe: generally in contempt. 

woo ſtorin 1 with baggagely tit, 
. — Tagged, with aged, and evil at hit. Tuer. 
ranges b hou REP have ta'en example | 

rom what thou read in ſtory; 

_ Being as worthy to tit 
waned ka ambling tit, ; 
o idle „ a thy predeceſſor Dory. Denham. 


| ' 1 Woman; in contem t. . 


tl. Joes this envious tit, but away to her father with a 
willi L' Eftrange. 


both ends with blue. acon.\ 


Phillips. | 


1. Tofatigue; to make weary; to harraſs; to wear out with | 


in my breaſt. Dryden's Perf. | 


| To TITILLATE. w. 2. till, Lat.] To tickle. 
- Tels, 1 


TinESOME. adj. [f re.) Wearilome; fatiguing ; te- Ly Oe 11; 
2 * irn tire! ä of the ſpirits, and fo of the breath, by a flight from fit illa- 


2. 'I he ſtate of being tickled. 


Bacon's New Atlantis. | 5 


+. Short pains for thee, for me a ſon and heir. 
Girls coit as many throes in bringing forth ; 
Beitde, when born, the fits are little worth. 
3. Atitmouſe or tomtit. A bird. JE 
T1TBI'T. x. /. [properly tid%it; tid, tender, and bit.] Nice 
bit; nice food. | | | | 
John pampered Eſquire South with titbits till he grew 
wanton. Arbuthnot. 


Dryden. 


{ TITHEABLE. adj. [from titbe.] Subject to the payment of 


tithes; that of which tithes may be taken. | 
The popiſh prieſt ſha}l, on taking the oath of allegiance 
to his majeſty, be entitled to a tenth part or tithe of all 
things titheable in Ireland belonging to the papiſts, within 
their reſpective pariſhes. | Swrt. 
TITHE. 1. / [reoSa, Saxon, tenth.] | 1 at 
I, 8 part; the part aſſigned to the maintenance of the 
miniſtry, 
Many have made witty inveRtives againſt uſury: they ſ iy, 
that it is pity the deyil thould have God's part, which is 


the tithe. Bacon. 
Sometimes comes ſhe with a tithe pig's tail, 
Tickling the parſon as he lies aſleep, | 
Then dreams he of another benefice. Shokeſpeare, 


2. The tenth part of any thing. 2 

I have ſearched man by man, boy by boy; the tithe of a 

hair was never lott in my houle before. Shakeſpeare, 

Since the firſt ſword was drawn about this quetfion, 

Ev'ry tithe ſoul mongſt many thouſand diſmes 
Hath been as dear as Helen. 

3. Small part; ſmall portion. 
Ofenſive wars for religion are ſeldom to be approved, un- 

leſs they have ſome mixture of civil tithes, Bacon. 


To TITHE. v. 4. [reobian, Saxon.] To tax; to pay the 


tenth part, 
with another, and will make an Iriſhman the tithingman. 


By decimation and a 7ithed death, 
Tf ihy revenges hunger for that food 


: a 
When thou haſt made an end of tithing all the tithes of 


. thine increade, the third year, the year of tithing, give unto | | g 
TrrrrkrarrrE. u. /. [ A word formed from tattle by alu- 


the Levite, ſtranger, fatherleis, and widow, Deut. xXVi. 12. 
To TiTHE. v. 1. To pay tithe. 5 
For lambe, pig, and calf, and for other the like, 
Tithe ſo as thy cattle the lord do not ſtrike. 
TITHER, u. . {from mo One who gathers tithes, 
IT THYMAL. u. f. Ctithy malle, French; tithymallus, Latin.] 
An herb. : | Ainſworth. 
T1THING. u. . [tithinga, law Latin, from tithe.] | | 
1. Tithing is the number-or company of ten men with their 
families knit together in a ſociety, all of them being bound 
to the king tor the peaceable and good behaviour of each of | 
their ſociety: of theſe companies there was one chief perſon, 
who, trom his office, was called (toothingman) tithingman; 
but now he is nothing but a conſtable. _ Convel. 


puniſhed and impriſoned. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

2. Tiihe; tenth part due to the prieſt, . 
Tough vicar be bad, or the parſon evil, 
Go not tor thy tithing thytelt to the devil. 


Trrutxcuax. 1. ſ. (tithing and man.] A petty peace of- : 


_ hicer; an under-conſtable. 


His hundred is not at his command further than his { __ 


prince's ſervice; and alſo every tithingman may control him. 
5 a TE Spenſer. | 


 _ Juſt where the breath of life his noftrils drew, 
A charge of ſnuff the wily virgin threw; * | 
Tue gnomes direct to ev'ry atom juſt, „ 
The pungent grains of fitillating duſt. Pope. 
TITILLATIOX. 2. ſ. [ titillation, French; titillatio, Lat, tiom 
tilillate.] | 3 1 


Hakeawell on Providence. | 1. The act of tickling. 


Tickling cauſeth laughter: the cauſe may be the emiſſion 
Bacon. 


les ſeem ſo attenuated in- the oil 


In tweets the acid partic 


as only to produce a {mall and grateful tifillation. Arbuth. | 


3. Any flight or petty pleaſure. - 
Th " 


edelights which reſult from theſe nobler entertainments | 


our cool thoughts need not be aſhamed of, and which are 
dogged by no ſuch ſad ſequels as are the products of thoſe 


TTTLARK. 2. /. A bird. 


The ſinaller birds do the like in their ſeaſons; as the | 
 M#alton.| 


leverock, titlark, and linnet. 
T1'T1E. u. /. [titelle, old French; titulus, Lat.) 
1. A general head compriting particulars. + ; 
| Three draw the experiments of the former four into titles 


call compilers. . | | | Bacon. 

Among the many preferences that the laws of England 
have above others, I ſhall ſingle out two particular titles, 
which give a handſome ſpecimen of their excelleneies above 
other laws in other parts or titles of the ſame, Hale. 


2. An 8 of honour. 


0 leave his wife, to cave his 8 | 
His manſion, and his fitles, in a place | 
From whence himſelf does fly? f Shaleſp. Macbeth. 
Man over men | | 
He made not lord: ſuch title to himſelf 
Reſerving. ST . 
z. A name; an appellation. 6 
l RY "My name's Macbeth, 
Te devil himſelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Ill worthy I ſuch title ſhould belong lh 
To me tranigreſſor. 9 | Milton. 
4. The firtt page of a book, telling its name and generally its 
ſubject ; an inſcription. | WEE | 
This man's brow, like to a title leaf, 
Foretels the nature of a tragick volume. Shakeſpeare. 
Our adverſaries encourage a writer who cannot furniſh out 
ſo much as a title page with propriety. 
A claim of right. 


Milton. 


not bold to rely and build upon the judgment of ſuch as are 
famous for their {ki]l in the laws? _ 90er. 

Is a man impoveriſhed by purchaſe? it is becauſe he paid 
his money for alve, and took a bad title for a good. South, 

"> 5 Fl ogra: ' 

guch monuments, as we can build, to raiſe; 

Left all the world prevent what we ſhould do, 

And claim a title in him by their praiſe. Dryden. 

To revenge their common injuries, though you had an un- 
doubted title by your birth, you had a greater by Jour 
courage. 225 den. 

Conti would have kept his title to Orange. Addiſon. 

O the diſcretion of a girl ! ſhe will be a ave to any thing 
that has not a title ro make her one. 


call 


Avilling tit that will venture her corpſe with you, D734. | 


| 2+ I know not what it ſignifies in Tuſſer. 
Shakeſpeare. | | 


Wuen I come to the tithing of them, I will tithe them one | 


Spegſer on Ireland. 


Which nature loaths, take thou the deſtin'd tenth. 


Tuſer.| 


Poor Tom, who is whipt from tithing to tithing, and ſtock | 


Tufer. | 


titi{lations, that reach no higher than the lenſes. Glanville. | 


and tables for the better drawing of obſervations ; theſe we | 


Swift. | 


Let the title of a man's right be called in queſtion ; are we | 


3 Southern. 
To TITLE. v. 4. [trom the noun.] To entitle; to name; to 


'T theſe, that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
Relicious, titled them the ſons of God, | | 


7 0 


Shall ele up all their virtue; all. their finds; 
no ; 


tion. Not in uſe. 


He was à Kind of nothing, titleleſs, 27 5 


Till he had forg'd himielt à name o' th fire 1 
_ Ot burning Rome. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 


Tri PAGE. 5. J. title and page.] The page containing he 


title of a book. _. 1 7 
We ſhould have been pleaſed to have ſeen our own names 
at the bottom of the tit age. ; Dryden. 
Trruousk, or Hf. 2. . ¶tijt, Dutch, a chick or ſmall bird; 
titlingter, Illandick, a little bird: fit fignifes Hrile in the 
Teutonick dialects. ] A fmall ſpecies of Pirds. | | 
The nightingale is ſovereign of ſong, 
Before him fits the fit ent be, 
And Junfit to thruſt in (kilful tlifong, 
Should Colin make judge of my fooleti es. 
The ?i/-ouſe and the peckers hungty brood, 


 Ipenſer. 
And Progne, with her boſom ſtain d in blood. Dryden. 


- 


To T1TTER. w. u. [formed, I ſuppoſe, from the ſound. } To 


laugh with reſtraint; to Boyd without much noiſe. 
In flow'd at once a gay tmbroider'd race, | 
And litt ring puſſi d the pedants off the place. Dundiad. 
TrrrER. . / from the verb.] 2 
1. A reſtrained Jaugh, _ | 3 


From wheat go and take out the titfers or tine; 
It care be not forth; it will rite _ fine; 
tg n. /. [I ſuppoſe from tit. ]. 

a dot. J and 5s, as IS Io 60 5 
In the particular which concerned the church, the Scots 


Ter. 
imall particle; a point; 


Angels themſelves diſdaining _ ON 
T. approach thy temple, give thee in comman 
What to the ſmalleſt fittie thbu ſhalt ſay, 25 
To thy adorers. Paradiſe Regui neil, b. i. 


faſt a covenant, that although they never pertormed their 
part, God was yet bound to make good every tittle of his. 


| 7 Feoutb's Sermons, - 8 
Ned Faſhion had been bred about court, and underſtands 


to a title all the punctilios of a drawing- room.  Sauift; 


dicrous . dle talk; prattle; empty gabble. 
5 As the foe drew near es I 
With love, and joy, and life and dear; 
Our don, who knew this tittletatile, 

Did, ſure as trumpet, call to battle, 


| Prior. 
For every idle tittletiale that went about, Jack was. — 5 


ed for the author, Arbutbnot s Hiſtory of Fobn 


To TI TTLETATTLE. v. n, [from tattle.] To prate 39 2 
upid, 


ou are full in your tit etattlingsof Cupid : here is 
and there is Cupid: I will tell you now what a 7 Id wo- 
man told me. 1 idng, b. it. 
T1TUBA'TION, 2. J. I titubo, Lat.] The act of ſtumbling: 
TrrVLAR. adj, Ititulaire, Fr. from titulus, Lat.] Nominal; 
having or counterfeiting only the title. 


They would deliver up the kingdom to the king of Eng- 


land to ſhadow their rebellion, and tb be fitular and paint 


head of thoſe amd. Bacon's Henty VII. 
5 Thrones, virtues, powers, F 
If theſe magnifick titles yet remain, . 
Not merely titular. ; Milton. 


tular. 


Julius, Auguſtus, and Tiberius, with great humility re- 
ceived the name of imperator; but their fucteſfors retain the 


ſame even in its titulariꝶy. Brown's Vulgar Erruurs. 


T1TULARY. adj. N Fr. from titulus, Lat.] 


1. Contiſting in a title. 


The malecontents of his kingdom have not been baſe nor 
titk/ary impoſtors, but of an higher nature. Bacon. 
2. Relating to a title. . . 
Wiha the Conqueror, how ſoever he uſed the power of a 


conqueror to reward his Norinans, yet mixed it with à titat- 
lary pretence, grounded upon the confeffor's will. Bacon. 


Trrulaxx. 1. /. [from the adjective.] One that has a title 


or right. 
The perſons deputed for the celebration of theſe maſſes 
were neither fitularies nor perpetual curates, but perfons en- 
tirely conductitious. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Ti'vy, adj. [ A word expreſſing ſpeed, from tantity, the note 
of a hunting horn.} | 5 5 
Inn a bright moon-ſhine, while winds whiftle loud, 
Tiæy, tivy, tivy, we mount and we fly, 5 
All rocking in a downy white cloud; _ 


And leſt our oy trom the {ky ſhould prove too far; 


We ilide on the back of a new-falling ttar. Dryden. 
To. adv. ¶ vo, Saxon; te, Dutch. e 
1. A particle coming between two verbs, and noting the ſecond 
as the object of the firſt. 3 5 ; 
Ihe delay of our hopes teaches us 0 mortify our deſires. 
2. It notes the intention. 5 Ee 
Ambitious fool! with horny hoofs to paſs 
Oil'er hollow arches of reſounding bras, 
To rival thunder. Dryden's An, 
| She rais'd a war E | | 
In Italy, to call me back. _ Dryden's All for Love; 
Urg'd by deſpair, again I go to try 
The fate of arms, reſolv'd in fight 0 die. Dryden. 


I have done my utmolt to lead my life to pleaſantly as to 
forget all misfortunes. Popes 
3. After an adjective it notes its object. | | 

We ready are 70 try our fortunes 


To the laſt man. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. E 


The lawleſs ſword his childrens blood ſhall ſhed, 
Increaſt for flaughter, born to beg their bread, Sandys. 
4. Noting futurity. | : ? 
It is not blood and bones that can be conſcious of their 
ewn hardneſs and redneſs; and we are ſtill to ſeek for ſome- 
thing elſe in our frame that receives thoſe impreſſions, Bentley. 
5. N To 2 _—_ : Backward and forward. | 


Iſmay binds and looſeth ſouls condemn'd to woe, 


And lends the devils on errands to and fro, Fairfax. 
The ſpirits perverſe 

With eaſy intercourſe pats to and fro, | 

To tempt or puniſh mortals. Milton. 


Dreis it not till the ſeventh day, and then move the joint 


to and fro. « Wiſeman's Surgery: 

Matles of marble, originally beat off from the ſtrata of 

the neighbouring rocks, rolled to and again till they were 

rounded to the form of pebbles. Whatward on Foffils, 

The winds in diſtant regions blow, : 
Moving the world of waters 10 and fro. Addiſon, 
To. prepoſition. | 

1. Noting motion towards: oppoſed to from. 

With that ſhe 4% him afreſh, and ſurely would have put 

out his eyes. Sidney, b. ii. 

Tybalt fled; | 


But by and by 2 back 10 Romeo, | | 
And to't they go like light'ning. Shakeſpeare, 
Sire not over ſo; to him again, intreat him, ; 


_ Eneel down before him. Shateſp, Meaſire for 1 
e's 


2 1 Milton's Para ſe L F 8. Xi, 
TiTLELESS.. ay * [fron tHe.) Wanting a al dl 


would never depart from a eittle. © Clarendon, ö. viiie 


They thought God and themſelves Nuke together in ſo 


Both Valerius and Auftin were fitnlar biſhops. life. 
TiTULA'RITY.' 2. J. {from titaiar.] The ſtate of being ti- 


She's coming; to her cor. 
I'll to him again in the name of Brook; he'll tell me all 


Shakeſpeare. 


his purpoſe. . Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
I'll to the woods among the happier brutes : 1 8 
i mith. 


+ Come, let's away, ; 
2. Noting accord or adaptation. 
Thus they with ſacred thought ; 7 
Mov'd on in ſilence i ſoft pipes. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
3. Noting addrels or compellation. | a | 
To you, my noble Lord of Weſtmorland. _ 
— l pledge your grace. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Here's to you all, gentlemen, and let him that's good-na- 
tur'd in his drink pledge me. Denbam 's Sophy. 
Now, to you, 8 : can you gueſs no reaſon 
Why I repoſe ſuch confidence in you? Dryden. 
4. Noting attention or application. 5 
| Turn out, you rogue! how like a beaſt you lie: 
Go buckle to the law. | Dryden's Juvenal. 
Sir Roger's kindneſs extends to their childrens children. 
| | | Aadiſon. 
5. Noun addition or accumulation. | | 
| iſdom he has, and to his wiſdom courage; 
Temper to that, and unto all ſucceſs. 
6. Noting a (tate or place whither any one goes. ; 
Take you ſome company and away to horſe. Shakeſp. 
| He ſent his coachman's grandchild fo prentice. Addiſon. 
7. Noting oppolition. ; 
No toe unpuniſh'd in the fighting field, 3 | 
Shall dare thee foot to foot with ſword and ſhield, - 


$. Noting amount. WSN 3 

| There were to the number of three hundred horſe, and as 
many thouſand foot Engliſh.  Bacon's War with Spain. 
9. Noting proportion; noting amount. 


Enoch whoſe days were, though many in reſpedt of ours, 


et ſcarce as three io nine in compariſon of theirs with whom 

85 * =. EP Hooker, b. iv. 
„ With theſe bars againſt wre, 

And yet to win e oh world to nothing. Shakeſp. 

Twenty to one offend more in writing too much than ivo 


little; even as twenty to one fall into ſickneſs rather by over- | 


much fulneſs than by any lack. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 


The burial mult be by the ſmallneſs of the proportion as 


fifty to one; or it mult he holpen by ſome what which may 
fix the ſilver never to be reſtored when it is incorporated. 

my | 2 Bacon s Phyſical Remains. 
With a funnel filling bottles; to their capacity they will 
all be tull. 3 Ben. Johnſon. 

- Phyſicians have two women patients to one man. Graunt. 
When an ambaſſador is diſpatched to any foreign ſtate, he 
| ſhall be allowed 70 the value of a ſhilling a day. Addiſon. 


nong the ancients the weight of oil was to that of wine | 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 


zs nine 79 ten. 


Suppoſing them to have an equal ſhare, the odds will be 


chres o one on their ſide. 
10. Noting poſſeſſion or appropriation, — £ 
Still a greater difficulty upon tranſlators riſes from the pe- 


culiarities every language hath zo itſelf. | Felton. 
121. Noting perception. 3 WE 

Nc 2 Now's itlelf is glorious to behold, _ 5 
Sharp 70 the taſte. | Dryden's Virgil. 


12. Noting the ſubject of an affirmation. 
I truſt, I may not truſt thee; for thy word 
ls but the vain breath of a common man: 

Believe me, I do not believe thee, man; 

I have a king's 


13. V compariſon of. | 5 
All that they did was piety to this. Ben. Johnſon. | 

There is no fool to the ſinner, who every moment ventures | 

| his ſoul, | we „ 3 


%%% ä 4 
Some Americans, otherwiſe of quick parts, could not 
count to one thouſand, nor had any diſtinèt idea of it, though 
they could reckon very well 70 3 Locle. 
| offee exhales in roalting to the abatement of near one- 
fourth of its weight. 1 
15. Noting intention. E 
5 This the conſul ſees, yet this man lives! 
Partakes the publick cares; and with his eye 
Marks and points out each man of us to ſlaughter. 


WD | | 5 Ben. Jobnſon. 
16. After an adjective it notes the object. . 
2 Draw thy ſword in right. | 
I'II draw it as apparent to the crown, ; 
And in that quarrel uſe it to the death, Shakeſpeare. 


Fate and the dooming gods are deaf to tears. Dryden. 
All were attentive to the godlike man, % 
When from his lofty couch he thus began. Dryden. 
27. Noting obligation. | Dl 5 
Almanzor is taxed with changing ſides, and what tie has 
he on him to the contrary ? he is not born their ſuhject, and 
he is injured by them to a very high degree. Dryden. 
18. Reſpecting. | e | 
e's walk'd the way of nature; 
And to our purpoſe he lives no more. 
The effects of ſuch a diviſion are pernicious 70 the laſt de- 
gree, not only with regard to thoſe advantages which ney 
give the common enemy, but to thoſe private evils which 


ey produce in every particular. Addiſon's Spect: Ne 125. 
Noting conſequenceQ. | 
Factions carried too high 
authority of princes. 
Under how hard a fate are women born, 
Priz'd ?6 their ruin, or expos'd fe ſcorn ! Waller. 
Thus, to their fame, when finiſh'd was the fight, 
The vitors from their Jotty ſteeds alight. Dryden. 
Oh trail eſtate of human things, 
Now 74 our colt your emptineſs we know. D 
_ ABriith king Ra 


th 
19. 5 
are much 0 the prejudice 


den. 


other. | 


Addiſon. 


It muſt be confeſſed 79 the reproach of human nature, that 


this is but too juſt a picture of itſelf. Broome's Odyſſey. 
20, Towards. mmm — 
She ſtretch'd her arms to heav'n. Dryden. 


21, Noting preſence, 


She ſtill beareth him an invincible hatred, and revileth 


him te his face. 


| Swift. 
22. Noting effect. 


He was wounded tranſverſe the temporal muſcle, and 
| tſeman. | 


bleeding almoſt zo death. 
By the diſorder in the retreat great numbers were croud- 


ed 19 death, Clarendon. 
Ingenious to their zuin, ev'ry age : 
Improves the act and inſtruments of rage. Waller 


To prevent the aſperſion of the Roman majeſty, the offender 


vas whipt to death. f Dryden. 
Tc abuſe reigns chiefly in the art | as I found 20 my 
vexation when I was lait there in a viſit I made to a neigh- 


bour. SOR | _ Swift, 
I read my ruin in er ry cringing bow and fawning imile. 
* Why with malignant elogies encreaſe | 


The pcoples fears, and praiſe me tomy ruin? 
21. After a verb o notes the object. 
Give me ſome wine; fill full. | 
I drink to th' general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Smith, 


24. Noting the degree. 


Denham's Sophy. | 
ting lin to day, than a reſolution of leaving it 7% 220rrot0, 


Dryden. 


Swift. | 
| as toads uſual 


{ To'aDFISH. . f. A kind of ſea- fiſli. 


©... ] To'apsTO0OL, 7. /. | toad and ſlool.] A plant like a muth- 
oath to the contrary. Shakeſp. King Fobn. | rt | 1 "aj | 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 


| 2. 


DIR Shakeſpeare. 


of the 
Bacon. | 


liges himiclf by oath to execute juſtice in 
- mercy, and not to exerciſe either to the total excluſion of the 


| Had the methods of education been directed to their right | 
end, this ſo neceſſary could not have been neglected, Locke. 


Many of them have expoled to the world the private mis- 
fortunes of tamilies, Pope. 


This weather-glaſs was ſo placed in the cavity of a ſmall * 
receiver, that only the flender part ot the pipe, 10 the height 


A crow though hatched under à hen, and who vever has 
ſeen any of the works of its kind, makes its neſt the fame, 
to the laying of a [tick with all the neſts of that ſpecies. 

| | Adaliſun. 
If he employs his abilities to the beſt advantage, the time 
will come when the Supreme Governour of the world ſhall 
proclaim his worth before men and angels. Addi/on's Spect. 
25. Before day, to notes the preſent day; before morroxw, the 
day next coming; before night, either the preſent night, or 
night next coming. | 
| Banquo, thy ſoul's flight, 


If it find heav'n, mutt find it out to night. Shakeſpeare. 
To day they chas'd the boar. Otwway. 


This ought rather to be called a full purpoſe of comnut- 


| | Calamy. 
26. To day, to night, to morrow, are uſed, not very properly, 
as ſubſtantives in the nominative and other cates. | 
To morrow, and to morrow, and to morrow, | 
Creeps in this petty pace from dav to day 
And all our yelterdays have lighted fools _ 5 
The way to duſky death, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The father of Solomon's houſe will have private conference 
with one of you the next day after o morrow. Bacon. 
To day is ours, why do we fear? | 
To day is ours, we have it here; 
Let's baniſh bus'neſs, baniſh ſorrow, _ 
To the gods belongs fo morrow. 


Convley, 
To morrow will deliver all her charms 


Into my arms, and make her mine for ever, Dryden. 
For what to morrow ſhall diſcloſe, | | 
May ſpoil what you to night propoſe: 
England may change, or Cloe itray ; OG 
Love and life are for to day. Prior. 


Toap. . .. [Lraðe, Saxon. An animal reſembling a frog; 
but the frog leaps, the toad crawls: the toad is accounted 
. venomous, I believe truly, yr. 
From th' extremeſt upward of thy head, 
To the deſcent and duſt below thy toot, 
A molt toad-tpotted traitor, 
Be I had rather be a toad, * 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, | 
Than keep a corner in the thing J love | 2 
For others uſe. N | Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
In the great plague there were ſeen, in divers ditches about 
London, 2 
y have no tails. 
In hollow caverns vermin make abode, 
The hiſſing ſerpent, and the iwelling toad. 


TO'ABFLAX. 7. f. A plant. 15 | 
ToO'ADSTONE. 5 [toad and flone.} A concretion ſuppoſed 
to be found in the head of a toad. TER at 

| The road/tone pretumed to be found in the head of that. 
animal, is not a thing impoſſible. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 


room. FE WE 
The griſly todeftool pom there mought I ice, 
And loathing padgocks lording on the fame. Spenſer. 


as broad as a hat, called foadſtool, is not eiculeut, 

To Toasr. v. a. [ torreo, taſtum, Lat.] 

1. To dry or heat at the fire. | 
Put up thy ſword betime, 5 
Or I'll ſo maul you and your toafling- iron. Shakeſpeare. 

His breath ſtinks with eating 70afted cheeſe. Shakeſpeare. 
The earth whereof the graſs is tvon parched with the fun, 
and foaſted, is commonly forced earth. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
To allure mice I find no other magick, than to draw out 

a piece of toafled cheeſe, Pg: Brown. 

To name when a health is drunk. To toaſt is uſed coſÞ- 
monly when women are named. EY r 

Several popiſh gentlemen foaſted many loyal healths. 

. | | 5 Addiſon. 
We'll try the empire you ſo long have boatted; _ 
And if we are not prais'd, we'll not be toafled. 

ToasrT. 1. /. [from the verb.] 2 

1. Bread dried before the fire, 

___ You are both as rheumatick as two 
one bear with another's confirmities. SHAI. Henry IV. 
Every third day take a {mall fat of manchet, dipped in 
oil of ſweet almonds new. drawn, and ſprinkle.l with loaf 
ſugar. bh Bacon Phyſical Remains. 

2. Bread dried and put into liquor. 5 N 

Where's then the ſaucy boat 
Co- rival'd greatneſs? or to harbour fled, 
Or made a o tor Neptune? SHA. 
Some ſquire, perhaps, 


ou take delight to rack; 


3. A celebrated woman whole health is often drunk. 

I shall likewiſe mark out every teaft, the club in which 
ſhe was elected, and the number of votes that were on her 
lide. | Addiſon's Guard:an, N* 107, 

Say, why are beauties prais'd and honour'd molt, _. 

The wiſe man's paſſion, and the vain man's tcaft ? 

Why deck'd with all that land and ſea afford, 

Why angels call'd, and angel-like ador'd? 
TO'ASTER. 1. /. [from to.] He who toaſts. 
We imple toafters take delight 
o ſee our women's teeth look. White; 

And ev'ry ſaucy ill-bred fellow | 

Bneers ar a mouth profoundly yelfow. Prior. 
TOBA'CCO. », /. [from Tobaco or Tobago in America.] 

The flower of the tobacco conſiſts of one leaf, is funnel- 

ſhaped, and divided at the top into fivedeep ſegments, which 


Pope. 


membranaceous fruit, which is divided into two cells by an 
intermediate partition, and is filled with tmall roundiſh 


leeds. Millar. 
It is a planet now I ſee; 
And, if I err not, by his proper 
Figure, that's like a tobacco-ttopper.  Hudibras, P. i. 


Bread or tobacco may be neglected; but reaſon at tirit re- 
commends their trial, and cuitom makes them e 
a / ocke. 

| Salts are to be drained out of the clay by water, betore it 
be fit for the making tobacco- pipes or bricks. Moodnvard. 


of tobacco. | 
Top. ./ (ute baar, a lock of hair, German. Skinner, I 
believe rightly. | | ; 
1. A buſh; a thick ſhrub. 
Within the ivie tod, 
There ſhrouded was the little god; 
I heard a buſy buſtling. 
2. A certain wei 


Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
t of wool, twenty-eight pounds, 
Every eleven weather tods, every tod yields a pound and 


of tour inches, remained expoſed to the open air. Boyle. 
Tell her thy brother languiſhes fo death. Addiſon. | 


| 4. In the ſame time. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


toads that had tails three inches long, where- 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. | 


Dryden. 


2. Toweary; to overlabour. 


Another imperfect plant like a muſhroom, but ſometimes 


| blaſphemies of Arians are renewed. 


| that he ſhut up the Chriſtians as it were in a foil. 


Prior. 


dry toaſts; you cannot 


Troil. and Crefſ. 
Whole game is whiſk, 4 treat a toaſi in lack, Pepe. 


expand like a ſtar; the ovary becomes an oblong roundiſh 


ToBA'CCoNIST. 2. /. [trom tobacco.) A preparer and vender |. 


Toe. n./. [ra Saxon; teen, Dutch.] The dis! 
ties of the feet; the fingers of the feet, - 
Come, all you ſpirits, 
2 _ _ om the crown to th 792, topful 
Of direct cruelty. a Shahethons, | 
Sport that wrinkled care derides, Jpeare's Machetz, 
And laughter holding both lus ſides; 
Come and trip it as you go, 
On the light tantaſtick toe. 
Lalit to enjoy her ſenfe of feeling, 
A thouſand little nerves ſhe ends 
uite to our toes, and fingers ends. p. 
Topo KE. adv. [roponanz AXON, ] Before, Obfoler . 
t 15 an epilogue 10 make plain * 
Some obſcure precedence that hath tore been lain 


dad ehen. 


Mum. 


| : Stakes 
Sq ſhall they depart the manor with the corn a Alter. 
con tore him that hath won it. mand toe ba, 


Spectator, Nx 
Torr. n./. [toftum, law Latin, n. 
"re 1 [ f „aW Latin ] A place WREIR A meth; de 


8 Cyxvel and Ainſu 
To' GERD. adj. I togatus, Lat.] Gowneds diefe“ tb. 
x ? — e FRO n 
Wherein the aged contuls can propoſe | 
As matſterly as he; mere prattle, without practic 
Is all his foldierthip. . Shakeſpeare'; Othelh 
TOGETHER, adv, [tozeSene, Saxon.] 
1. * 3 N | 
e turn'd o'er many books together. hab 
Both together — into — Pakeheer, 
2. 1 not md x euere * _ 
'T hat king joined humanity and policy togeth | 
3. In the fora. +. ag | f pk aber. Bana, 
She lodgeth heat and cold, and moiſt and dry. 
And life and death, and peace and war together, Davin, 


While he and I hve together, I ſhall not be thought the 
worſt poet. l % Dridn 
5. Without intermiſſion, — _ | Ds 
The Portugueſe expected his return for almoſt an a g 
gether after the battle. = 7 90 Drita, 
They had a great debate concerning the puniſluncu of 
one ot their admirals, which laſted a month together. 


6; M cet... | 5 | 
Ihe ſubject is his confederacy with Henry the Eighth; and 
the wars they made tagether upon France. Adaiſon on ltch 
7. In continuity, 5 e 
dome trec's broad leaves together ſew d, 
And girded on our loins, may cover round. Milton, 
. ion 45 ETHER Qu?th, In union with; in a ſtate of mixture 
with. | 
Take the bad tagether with the good. Dryden's Juv, 
To TOLL. v. u. — — Saxon; tuplen, Dutch. J 2 
perhaps e to labour in tillage. e 
nis Percy was the man neareſt my ſoul; 
Wdo, like a brother, foil d in my atfairs, _ 
And laid his love and lite under my foot, Shakeſpeare, 
| Others ill-tated are coudemn'd to toil ._ © 
Their tedious lite, and mourn their purpoſe blaſted 
With fruitlets a6... 8 x 
He views the main that ever teil, below. 
To TOLL. v. a. | ON 
1. To labour; to work at. 5 
Tol d out my uncouth paſſage, forc'd to ride 
T' untractable abyſs. e 


Priy, 


Thau. 


Then, toi{'d with works of war, retir'd bimſelf 
I, S 'baleſpeare's Richardll, 
To1L. x. J. ¶ from the verb.] . 


„ Labogry ͤ . ĩ ᷣ v 
They live to their great, both 70:7 and grief, where the 
| Bog Hoc ler, b. v. 


* 


Not to irkſome toi, but to delight | 
He made us. Ip Wn Millu. 


2. [ Toile, toiles, Fr. tela, Latin. ] Any net or ſnare woven or 


meſhed. ; | 
| She looks like ſleep, 
As ſhe would catch another Anthony 
In her ſtrong toil of grace. Shakeſp. Anth. and Clift. 
He had ſo placed his horſemen and tootmen in the woods 
fo 
All great ſpirits 46 ; 
Bear great and tudden change with ſuch impatience 
As a Numidian lion, when firſt caught, Ty 
Endures the toi that holds him. Denban a h. 
A fly talls into the toil of a ſpider. L'Efirane 
Fantaſtick honour, thou haſt fram'd a toil 
Thyſelf, to make thy love thy virtues ſpoil, Dol, 
ToO'tLET. n.f. [toilette, Fr.] A drefling table. 
The merchant from the Exchange returns in peace, 
And the long labours of the ioilet ccaſe. u. 
TO'tLSOME. 7. . [from toil. ] Laborious; weary. „ 
This were it toilſome, yet with thee were ſweet. Milton, 
While here we dwell, 8 
What can be foilſume in theſe pleaſant walks? Mia, 
Abſent or dead, ſtill let a friend be dear, 
A ſigh the abſent claims, the dead a tear; 
. Recal thoſe nights that clos'd thy oilſome days, 
Still hear thy Parnel in his mag lays. 9 
To'1L$0MENESS. #. /. [from toiljome.} Wearilomen®) 
laborioulneis. Dut] 
To'kEN. 2. J. [taikns, Gothick; racn, Sax. chen, Du, 


1. Align, nich hate ne un 
* » a 
Shew me a token tor good, 55 they 1 rv. If 


— 


Pipe, 


ſee it. 

2. A mark, | 
Whereſoever you ſee ingratitude, 
conclude, that there is a growing ſtoc 

breaſt, as you may know that man to ; 
whom you ſee the tokens. ble? hrances 
3- A. memorial of triendſhip; an evidence of remen 

Here is a letter from Queen Hecuba, - gabe. 

A token from her daughter, my fair love. $ 
Whence came ts? bake 

2 2m is ſome _ trom e wan. —.— 
igwiggen gladly would commend 
5 ro Queen Mb to tend, - Vynril 
Were worthy of ber wearing. Drapten * 

To 2 v. a, [from the noun.] To make © 
in ule, 


may a8 inflldi 

"of il nature in u 

have the plague pen 
South 


. What in time proceeds, rt. 
May token to the future our paſt deeds. * 5 
ToLv. pret. and part. pall. of fell. Mentioned; 


The acts of God to human ears 1. ww 
Cannot, without proceis of ſpeech, be 1 zue vin. 
To Tork. w. a. {This ſcems to be ſome bal 


cial word.] To train; to draw by degrees: thao be 
Winn you obſerve him to he more frighted 
ſhould, role him on to by inſentible degrees, 
maiters the difficulty. 117 LA.] 
ToTLERABLE. adj. | tolerable, Fr. toler Apa 
1. Supportable; that may be endured or wa excuſe, 1 n 
ourlelves, who have ſought them, Je : not allowab'h 
e would have men to think, ye udge 2 
ut tolerable only, and to be borne? 1th, 107 


* your purpoſes, till the corrupt ett! 5 


| odd ſhiflings. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


etter reformed. 


| 


% 


{e ſhall be mere tolerable for Sodom in the day of judg- 
' than for that city. | Matt. X. 15. 
Cold and heat ſcarce tolerable, Milton. 
eis nothing of difficulty in the external performance, 
9 — hypocrity can make tolerable to itielt, Tillotſon. 
hut excellent not contemptiblez paſlable. 
1. Not reader may be aſſured of a tolerable tranſlation. 


may 
k "ah, * 
: e it in their power to a majority on their 
— tolerable adminiſtration, ti — by N 
ons. | Saojſt. 
ory ESS. #. ſ. [from tolerable.) The ſtate of be- 
ug tolerable» 
og Wh adv. [from tolerable.] 
* ctably z in a manner that may be endured, 
4 Pallably 3 neither well-nor ill; moderately well. | 
8 Sometimes are found in thele laxer ſtrata bodies that are 
ſtill talerably firm. Moodauard s Natural Hiſtory, p. iii. 
The perſon to whom this head belonged laughed frequent- 
ly, and on rticular occaſions had acquitted himſelt zolerg- 
C at a ball. Addiſon's Spectator, No 275. 
TOLERANCE. E. fe [tolerantia, Lat. tolerance, Fr.] Power 
of enduring; act ot enduring. ; | | 
Diogenes one froity morning came into the market-place 
ſhaking, to ſhew his tolerance; many of the people came 
about kun, pitying him: Plato paſſing by, and Knowing he 
did it to be teen, ſaid, If you pity him indeed, let him alone 


to himſelf, 
There wants 
- weal, a tolerance or en 
and bleſſed W 
To'LERATE. V. 4. | folero, 
we as not to hinder 3 to luffer. 2 3 
Inaſmuch as they did reſolve to remove only ſuch things 
of that kind as the church might beit ſpare, retaining the re- 
fidue z their whole counſel is, in this point, utterly con- 
demned, as having either proceeded from the blindneſs of 
thoſe times, or from negligence, or from deſire of honour 
plot 88s 
an 5, tolerated for a while. : Hooker, b. iv. 
Ve ſhall zolerate flying horſes, harpies, and ſatyrs; for 
theſe are poetical fancies, whole ſhaded moralitics requite 
their ſubſtantial fallities. Brown's Kulgar Errours, ö. v. 
Men ſhould not tolerate themſelves one minute in any 


Pear. 
ine ba. 


nothing but conſideration of our own eternal 
| durance of being made happy here, 

Hammond s Fundamentals. 
[ tolero, Lat. tolerer, Fr.] To allow 


* 


' wha hn. | Decay of Piety. 
ighth, and 8 ſhould not be tolerated in children. 4 j Locke. 
4 on lch. We are fully convinced that we thall always folerate them, 
8 but not that they will tolerate us. | Sat. 
N ToLERA'TION. . /. [tolero, Lat.] Allowance given to that 
Milton, which is not approved. = : | _ 
f mixture I wall not ipeak againſt the indulgence and ?oleration | 
. granted to theſe men. 3 South's Sermons. 
en's Jrv. TOLL. z. / {This word ſeems derived from tolle, Lat. voll, 
0 labour Saxon; 100, Dutch; told, Daniſh; toll, Welth ; 7azile, Fr.] 


An excite of goods; a ſeizure of tome part for permiſſion of 

the relt. | 3 5 
Tall, in law, has two ſignifications: firſt, a liberty to buy 

2nd fell within the precincts of a manor, which ſeems to im- 
rt as much as 2 fair or market; ſecondly, a tribute or 


ited ler 5 
cuſtom paid for paſſage. _ Convel. | 
1 7. Rap and adley the people eſteemed as his horte- 
Thema, leaches, bold men, that took toll of their maiter's geil, - 
| | | acon. 
The ſame Pruſias joined with the Rhodians againſt the 
"nan Byzantines, and ſtopped them from levying the 0 upon 
Malu. their trade into the Euxine. Am. 
E 7 Tol L. v. x. {trom the noun.] 5 
i 1. To pay toll or tallage. FCC 
cbardll, Iwill buy me a ſon- in- law in a fair, and toll for him: for | _ 
this I'll none of him. Shakeſp. All's Well that Ends Well. | 
\ Where, when, by whom, and what y' were told for, 
_ by And in the open market toll d for? Hudibras, p. ii. 
Ke 2. To take toll or tallage. 3 FIR 
1 The meale the more yeeldeth, if ſervant be true, 
Mis, And miller that tolleth takes none but his due. Ter. 
MY 3. {1 know not whence derived.] To found as a ling 


The firſt bringer of unwelcome news £ 
Hath but a loſing office; and his tongue 


ict Sounds ever after as a lullen bell, | „ 
"_ Remember'd tolling a departed friend. Shakeſp. Hen IV. 
Rn Our going to church at the tolling of a bell, only tells us 
__— the time when 5e n. to go to worſhip God. Siulling fleet. 
2 Oli, 10 . EEE. ; b 
* Gentle bell, for the ſoul 5 
7 Sph Ot the pure ones. 3 Denham. 
F| P A You love to hear of ſome prodigious tale, 
dae The bell that tol['d alone, or Ir ih whale. —Dryden. 
Daun They give their bodies due repoſe at night: 5 
gm When hollow murmurs of their ev'ning bells 1 
0 | Difiniſs the ſleepy ſwains, and 700] them to their 3 , 
4 x SPB ryden. 
"ou All the bells tolle in different notes. Pope. 
lilo With horns and trumpcts now to madnels ſwell, 


Now fink in ſorrows with a tolling bell. Pope's Dunciad. 
Ide maid ajks who the bell tall'd for ? | 
ToToLL. v. a. {tollo, Latin.] | 
1. To ring a bell. | : 3 
hen any one dies, then by tolling or ringing of a bell 


Pepe, 5 the ſame is known to the ſearchers. Graunt. 
nels; 2, To take away; to vacate; to annul. A term only uled 
1 | - the civil law: in this ſenſe the o is ſhort, in the former 
ng, | 
Du 45 appeal from ſentence of excommunication does not 
me m fulpend it, but then devolves it to a ſuperior judge, and tolls 
AI. 17 the preſumption in favour of a ſentence. _- Ajliffe. 
| 3. To take away. Obſolete. _ Bi 
nfallibly The adventitious moitture which hangeth looſe in a body, 
in that betrayeth and zoleth forth the innate and radical moiſture 
Ye upd g with it. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
mn. To BOOT R. u. Ff. {toll and booth. ] A priton. Awfwarth. 


0 TO'LLBOOTH. wv. a. To impriſon in a tollbooth. 


"_—_ To theſe what did he give? why a hen, . 
gſpeart | hat they might tollbooth Oxford men. Biſhop Corbet. 
| Torre TERER. . . {toll and gather.) The officer that 


es toll. 


OLSEY. u. ſ. The ſame with follbocth. Did, 


Bacon's Apophth, | 


| 2+ A book. 


Lo 


Swift. | 


6. Speech as oppoſed to thoughts. 


2. Accent; found of the voice. 
or from an erroneous opinion that ſuch things | 


Zed. 
TONGUE. z. /. [vunz, Saxon; tonghe, 


abi rox. n. J. {toluto, Latin.] The act of pacing or 
6 kl ) ing. ; 
N The move per latera, thut is, two legs of one ſide toge- 
ther, which is folutation or anibtiug. Braun Vulg. Err. 
Authors have not writ 
ert. Whether tolutation or ſuecuſſation. Oe Butler. 
ues. MB. z. /. [tombe, tombeau, Fr. tumba, low Latin. A 
monument in which. the dead are encloſed. 
N Methinks, I tee thee, now thou art below, 
provite As one dead in tlie bottom ot a tomb. aig. garb 
ime is drawn upon tombs an old man bald, winged, with 
han bt a ſitht and an hour-glais. Peacham on Dracwing. 
lat bt Poor heart! ſhe (I nnbers in her tilent tomb, 
Lal. t her poſleſs in peace that narrow room. Dryden. 
Ls 5 he tecret wound with which I bleed ; 
all lie wrapt up, ev'n in my herſe, 
as thi ut on my tamb- tone thou ſhalt read | 
wabiy T My anſwer to thy dubious verſe. Prior. | 
ene Tous. v. 4. from the noun.] To bury; to entomb. 
m N Souls of boys were there, | 
1 And youths, that fomb'd before their parents Were. May. 


* 


TON 


To'MBLEss, 
a ſepulchral 
Lay theſe bones in an unworthy urn, 


monument. 


Shakeſpeare. 
and 4 A 


| Tembleſs, with no remembrance oyer them. 
To MBOY, . J. {Tom a diminutive of Thomas, 
mean fellow; tometimes a wild coarle girl, 

A lady 

npery, to be partner'd 

len hir'd x on 1 G 
ich your own cotfers yield! Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline 

TOME. n. /. [Fr. reg.] : 1 a 


1. One volume of many. 


All thoſe venerable books of ſcripture, all thoſe ſacred. 
tomes and volumes of holy writ, are with ſuch abſolute 
pertection tramed, _ Hooker. 
ADELE: n. J. See TiTMOUSE.,] A titmouſe; a ſmall 
ird. 
Vou would fancy him a giant when you looked upon him, 
and a fom!zt when you ſhut your eyes. Spettator, 
Tox. n. /. { tonne, Fr. See In. A meaſure or weight. 
Spain was very weak at home, or very flow to move, 
when they ſuffered a ſinall fleet of Engliſh to fire, fink, and 
carry away, ten thouland ton of their great thipping, 
38 | Bacon. 
Tox. * the names of places, are derived from the Saxon 
Tux. 5 run, a hedge or wall, and this ſeems to be from dun, 
a hill, the towns being anciently built on hills for the lake 
of defence and protection in times of war. Gibjon's Camden. 
TONE. u. /. ton, Fr. tonus, Lat.) 
1. Note; found. | | Rad oh | 
Sounds called rohes are ever equal. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 
The ſtiengch of a voice or 10114 makes a difference in ine 
loudneſs or ſoftneſs, but not in the tune. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
In their moiions harmony dtvine | 
So ſmooths her charining tczes, that God's own ear | 
Liens dehghted, | Milton's Far. Loft, b. v. 


| Faſten'd to an em 
With tomboys, 


| Palamon replies, 
Eager his one, and ardent were his eyes, 
whine ; a mourntul cry, | 


25 Dryden. 
Made children, with your foxes, to run for't 


Jo 


4. A particular or attecte ſound in tpeaking. 
5. Elaſticity; power of extenſion and contraction. 
Drinking too great quantities of this decoction may weaken 
the tore of the ſtomach. OT ER 
To xd. z. ſ. [See Tox os. ] The catch of a buc 
word is utuatl 
it has probably the ſame. original with fozgs, and ſhould 
_ therefore have the ſame orthography. © 8 
Their hilts were burniſhed gold, and handle ſtrong 
Oft mother pearl, and buckled with a golden tong. 
| | Fair) Queen. 
ToxGss. u. /. [tang, Saxon; tang, Dutch. ] An inſtrument 
by which hold is taken of any thing: as of coals in the hre. 
Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron 7oxgs, and ſprinkled oft the ſame 
With liquid waves. 
They turn the glowing maſs with crooked tongs; 
The hiery work procceds. 
485 a pair of 79ugs like a ſmith's tor 


As bad as bloody-bones, or Lunsford. Hudibras, p. iii. | 


kle. This 


5, ſtron 
ortimer s Huſb 
Dutch. ] 
1. The inttrument of ſpeech in human beings. 

My k conſcience hath a thouſand teveral tongue, 
And ev'ry tongue brings in a ſev'ral tale, 


ger and tooth- 
andry. 


m_ 
bold as Hercules where 


with noiſe, I'm vext to death, 


They are tongue-valiant, and as 
ere's no danger. Es 
| Kew not yet recover'd breath, Dryden. 
Di den. 


My ears Kill rin 
Tongue-kill'd, and 
| ongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 
In threats the foremoſt ; bur the lag in fight. 
There have been female Pythagoreans, notwithſtandin 
that philoſophy conſiſted in keeping a ſecret, and the diſciple 
was to hold her tongue five years together. Addiſon's Guard. 
I ſhould make but a poor pretence to true learning, if I 
had not clear ideas under the words my tongue could pro- 
nounce. | Watts's Improvement of the 
2. The organ by which animals lick. | 
Hits tor hils returned with forked tongue 
To forked tongue. 5 
3. Speech; fluency of words. 5 © 
 Tongue-doughty giant, how doſt thou prove? Milton 


| Milton. 


Oo 
8 


Much tongue and much judgment ſeldom go together; ior | 


talking and thinking are two quite differing faculties. 


L' Eftrange. 
| Parrots, imitating human tongue, | 
And finging-birds in filver cages hung. Dryden. 
Firſt in the council-hall to ſteer the ſtate, TE 
And ever foremoſt in a tongue debate. Dryden's 25 | 
end, 


Though they have thoſe ſounds ready at their tongue's 
yet there are no determined ideas. . 

4. Speech, as well or ill uſed. 
Give me thy hand; I am fc 
thou liv'ſt, keep a good tongue in thy head. 
On evil days though fallen and evil ?ougues. 

5. A language. 8 | 

The Lord ſhall bring a nation againſt thee, whoſe zongre 
thou ſhalt not underſtand, Deut. xxvn. 49. 
_ With wond'rous gifts endu'd, 7 
To ſpeak all tongues and do all miracles. | . 
An acquaintance with the various tongues is nothing but 
a relief againſt the milctuets which the building of Babel in- 
troduccd. 5 Watts. 


lorry T beat thee: but, while 
Shakeſpeare. 
Milton. 


5 4 
ther in tongue, but in deed 
1 John, iii. 18. 


A lcriptural 


Let us not love in word, nei 


and in truth. a ; 
7. A nation diſtinguiſhed by their language. 


term. | 1 4 | 
The Lord ſhall deſtroy the tongue of the Egyptian ſea, 


Ja. 
3. A ſmall point: as, the 8 of a balance. 
9. To hold the Tox E, To be illent. 
Tiis ſeldom ſeen that ſenators fo young 
Know when to ſpeak, and when to hold iber tongue. 
| Dryden. 


Whilk I live I muſt not hold my tongue, - 
Aud languith out old age in his diipleature, Addiſon, 
To TONGUE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To chide; to ſcold. 
Bus that her Rey te _ 
Will not proclaim againſt her maiden lots, 
How mig ſhe tongue me. Shabeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 


ox GE. v. n. To talk; to prate, 
My "Tis ſtill a dream; or elle ſuch (tuff, as madmen 


adj. [trom tomb,} Wanting a tomb; wanting 


9 


| To'nswre. 1. /. [tonſure, Fr. 


Arouthnot. 


y written tongue; but, as its office is to hold, | | 
Y 


Fairy Queen, b. ji. 
Dryden's An. | 


Shakeſpeare. | E - 


And ev'ry tale condemns me for a villain, 
_ Who with the tongue of angels can relate ES 
The terror of thy power or petent Milton. 


L'Eflrange's Fables. 


25 ; 


ocke. 


Milton. | 


TOO 


Ryen from the tonguleleſs eaxerus uf the 


. 


J me for juttice, Shakeſpeare's Nic hard II. 

2. Unnamed; not ipoken of. A d 

One good deed, dying tongueleſt, | | 
Slaughters a thouſand waiting upon thats Shakeſpeare; 

To'nGuePaD. u. J. ¶ tongue and pad.] A great talker, 

She who was a celebrated wit at London is, in that dull 
part of the world, called a tohguepad. Ta ley; 

7 U om: adj. | tongue and tie.] Having an impediment 
0 ch. | 

Love, and tonguety'd ſimplicity, | 
In leait ſpeak moſt to my capacity. _ Shakeſpeare. 
They who have ſhort tongues, or are fonguetied, are apt 
to fall ihort of the appulſe or the tongue to the teeth, aud 
oftener place it on the gums, and ſay tand d inſtead of ib and 
dh; as, moder for mother. Holder"s Elements of Speech: 
He ſpared the bluſhes of the tanguetj d dame. Tale 

To'xicx. a # {roms Br. a Pann | 

Toxic AL. . [tomgue, Fr. reh. 

1. Being extended; being elaſtick. | 

Station is no reſt, but ane kind of motion, relating unto 
that which phyſicians, from Galen, do name extenfve or 
tonical, Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

2. Relating to tones or ſounds: 

To NN AGB. 1. J. | trom on.] A. cuſtom or impoſt due for 
merchandiſe brought or carried in tons from or to other na- 
tions, after a certain rate in every ton. Convel, 

Tonnage and poundage upon merchandizes were collected, 


__retuled to be ſettled by act of parliament. Clarendon, 
| To'NnsIL. n. J. ¶ togſille, Fr. tonfille, Lat.] | | 
Tonfils or almonds are two round glands placed on the ſides 


the fauces, with which they are covered each of them hath 
a large oval ſinus, which opens into the fauces, and in it 
there are a great number of lefler ones, which diſcharge 
themlelves, through the great ſinus, of a mucous and flip- 
pery matter, into the fauces, larynx, and cſophagus, tor 
the movitening and lubricating theſe parts. Nuincy. 
tonſura, Lat.] The a& of 
{tate of being thorn. "4g 
The veltals, after having received the tonſure, ſuffered 
their hair to come again, being here full grown, and gather. 
ed under the veil. - nr” Husa. Foe 
Too. adv. [ro, Saxon,] | 
1. Over and above; overmuc 
to augment the 5 
vicious degree. ns 
 Groundleſs prejudices and weaknedGes of conſcience, in- 
ſtead of tendernets, miſlead too many others, too many, 
_ otherwiſe good men. 1 | Sprat's Sermons. 
Itis too much to build a doQtrine of ſo mighty conſequence 
upon 10 obicure a place of ſcripture, ON p 96. 
Thele ridiculous ſtories abide with us too long, and Zoo tar 
influence the weaker part of mankind, 
It is ſometimes doubled to encreale its emphaſis; but this 
reduplication always ſeems harth, and is therefore laid 


alide. 2 | 
Shakeſpeare, 


clipping the hair; the 


/ermuch ; more than enough. It is uſed 
xnification of an adjective or adverb to a 


2. 


Oh, that this 20 too ſolid fleſh would mit. 
Sometimes it would be full, and then 
Oh! 200 o toon decreate again; OS . 
| 8 e bee that agile? fall, 4 * 5 
ere wou'd appear no hope at all. Suckling. 
Likewile; allo, at Py KDE WOE : * | 
vee what a ſcourge is laid _ your hate; 
And], for winking at your diſcords 4% ? I: 
Have loſt a brace of kin{men. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 


$2 


Let on my cup no wars be found, 
Lelt thoſe incite to quarrels 299, „ 
Which wine itſelf enough can do.  _ Oldham, 

The arriving to ſuch a diſpoſition of mind as ſhall makea a 
man take pleaſure in other mens ſins, is evident from the 
text and from experience #00. South's Sermons. 

It is better than letting our trade fall for want of current 
pledges, and better too than borrowing money of our neigh- 


bours, | | | Locke, 

Let thoſe eyes that view _ , Rt 

The daring crime, behold the vengeance oo. Pope. 
1 the preterite, and ſometimes the participle paſſive of 

take. | | * SEED 


W Thuy ſoldiers Rs | 
All levied in my name, have in my name © 
Took their diſcharge, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
He is God in his triendſhip as well as in his nature, and 
therefore we ſinful creatures are not 4% upon advantages, 
nor conſumed in our provocations.  _ South's Sermons. 
; Suddenly the thunder-clap f 
Took us unprepar'd, 227 ˙ 
The tame device encloſed the aſhes of men or boys, maids 
or matrons; for when the thought tool, though at firit it re- 
ceived its riſe from ſuch a particular occalion, the ignorance 
of the ſculptors applied it promiſcuoully. ddiſon. 
'T his tt up ſome of his hours every day. Spectator. 
The riders would leap them over my hand; and one of 


the emperor's huntimen, upon a large courſer, took my foot, 
thoc and all. 3 5 FSauift. 
Leaving Polybus, I took my way „„ bs 2g 
To Cyrrha's temple. Q. h Pope's Statius. 
Too. ». . {rol, xool, Saxon. „ (A 
1. Any inttrument of manual operation. FFF 
In mulberries the ſap is towards the bark only, into which 


if you cut a little it will come forth pierce it 

deeper with a fool it will be dry. Bacon. 

Arm'd with ſuch gard'ning fools as art, yet rude, oh 
Guiltleſs of fire had form'd. Milton's Paradiſe Lofl. 
Ihe ancients had ſome ſecret to harden the edges of their 


; but if you 


tools. | ; ddiſon: 

2. A hireling; a wretch who acts at the command of another. 

8 He d chooſe | | | 
To talk with wits in dirty ſhoes ; = 

And ſcorn the tools with ſtars and garters, | | 

So often ſeen careſſing Chartres. Swift. 


To T 90T. v. u. [Of this word, in this ſenſe, I know not the 
derivation : perhaps voxan, Saxon, contracted from xcpe- 
vin, to know or r To pry; to peep; to ſearch nar- 
rowly and ſlily. It is ſtill uſed in the provinces, otherwiſe 


obſolete. 
I cat to go a ſhooting, FEE, 
Lon e ork up and down the land, | 
With bow and ri on either hand, | | 
For birds and buſhes 2, + Spenſer's Paſt, 
 TooTH,. . / plural zeeth. xo, Saxon; tand, Dutch. 

IT ne teeth are the hardeſt and Imootheſt bones of the ; 
they are formed in the cavitics of the jaws, and about the 
leventh or eighth month after birth they begin to pierce the 
edge of the jaw, tear the perioſteum and gums, which being 
very tenſible create a violent pain: the dentes inciſiui, or fore 
tecth of the upper jaw, appear firſt, and then thoſe of the 
lower jaw, hecauſe they are the thinneſt and the ſharpelt 

after them come out the canin or eye teeth, and laſt of al 
the molares or grinders, becauſe they are thickeſt and blunteſt: 
about the ſeventh year of age they are thruſt out by new 
teeth which then begin to ſprout, and if theſe teeth be loſt 
they never grow again; hut ſome have been obſerved to 


their teeth twice: about the one-and-twentieth year the two 
dentes ſa 


laſt of the molares ſpring up, and they are called 
Pientiæ. ö 


Tongue, and brain not.  Shakeſp. Cymbdcline. 
To'xGUED. adj. {from 7ongue.} Having a tongue. 
Tongu'd like the night-crow. Daune. 
To'NGUELESS. adj. . . ak N 
tongue; ipeecniets., | | 
A Nha Pongucleſ? blocks, would they not ſpeak ? Shakeſþ. 
Our grave | 
Like Turkiſh mute, ſhal have a fonguekeſe mouth. Shakeſp. 
That blood, like ſacrificing Abel's, cries, | 


-4 


Nwzncy . 


Avaunt, you curs! 
11 H 


of the baſis of the tongue, under the common membrane of 


alts, 


TOP. 


Be thy mouth or black or white, 


_ Tooth that poiſons if it bite. Shakeſpeare's King fa" 


Deſert deſerves with characters o brals. 


A. forted reſidence again the 700th of time, 


And razure of oblivion. 


The teeth alone among the bones continue to grow in 
length during a man's whole life, as appears by the unhghtly 
length of one tooth when its oppoſite happens to be pulled 


out, 


Jy 
2 Taſte; palate. | 


Thele are not diſhes for thy dainty tooth; 


What, haſt thou got an ulcer in thy mou 
Why ſtand'ſt thou picking ? 


3. A tine, prong, or blade, ot any multifid inſtrument, | 
The prieſts lervant came while the fleſh was in ſeething, 


with z fleſh hook of three teeth. 


I made an inſtrument in faſhion of a comb, whole feet 


being in number ſixteen, were about an in 


broad, and the intervals of the teeth about two inches wide. 
Newton's Opticks. | 


4. The prominent part of wheels, by which 
'correipondent parts of other bodies. 


The edge whereon the teeth are is always made thicker 
than the back, becauſe the back follows the edge. Moon. 


In clocks, though the ſcrews and teeth be 


yet if they be not oiled will hardly move, though you clog 
them with never ſo much weight; but apply a little oil they | 
_ whirl about very ſwiftly with the tenth part of the force. | 


5. Toor and nail. With one's utmoſt viol 
means of attack or defence. 


A lion and bear were at tooth and nail which ſhould carry | 
off a fawn. L' Eftrange's Fables. 


6. To the TEETH. In open oppoſition. 
_— It warms the very fickneſs in my hear 
That I ſhall live and tell him to his teeth 


Thus diddeſt thou. Sbaleſpeares Hamlet. 


The action lies 


In his true nature, and we ourſelves compell'd, 


| Shakeſpeare. | 
The way to our horſes lies back again by the houle, and | 


 Ev'n to the teeth and torehead of our fau 
* To give in evidence. 


then we ſhall meet em full i the teeth. 


7. Jo caſt in the TEETH. To inſult by open exprobration, |. 
A wiſe body's part it were not to put out his fire, becauſe 
his fond and fooliſh neighbour, from whom he borrowed 
vvrherewith to kindle it, might caft him therewith in the teeth, 
ſaying, Were it not for me thou wouldſt freeze, and not be 


able to heat thyſelf. | 


8. In ſpite of the TEETH. Notwithſtanding threats expreſſed 
by thewing teeth ; notwithſtanding any power of injury or 


defence. | 


The guiltineſs of my mind drove the groſſneſs of the fop- 
pery into a received beliet, in d pig of the teeth of all rhime 


and reaſon, that they were fairies. 


Tue only way is not to grumble at the lot they mult bear 


. 14 * of therr teetb. 

J TOO. v. a. {from foot. 

1. Toturniſh with teeth; to indent. . 
Ihen laws were footh', and ſoundin 


5 5 | h . Dryden. Mere engines made by geometf rx. Hudibras, p. i. 
The point hooked down like that of an eagle; and both As young ſtriplings whip the top „„ 
tlic edges footbed, as in the Indian crow. Grew's Mujzum.| On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 
Get a pair of tongs like a ſmich's tongs, ſtronger and] The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 


toothed at the end. 
2. Io lock in each other. 


It is common to teeth in the ſtretching courſe two inches} And laſh'd ſo long, like tops, are laſh'd afleep. Pope. | 
with the ſtretcher only. Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. | 


4 TooTHA'CH, u. /. { 700th and ach.) Pain 1 
Ihere never yet was the philoſopher 


| That could endure the toothach patiently, CNS 
However at their eaſe they talk'd like gods. Shakeſp. | 


Hle that ſleeps feels not the roothach, Shakeſpeare. | 
Og I have the foothach. . . 

— What, ſigh for the zoothach ? „ 
Which is but an humour or a worm. _ Shakeſpeare. | 
One was grown deſperate with the toothach, Temple. 


| To OTHPEAWER, 2. ſ. [tooth and draw.) One whole buſi- | North and South in hot countries. Derham's P 
. Some of the letters diſtinguiſh themſelves from the 45 


nete is to extract painful teeth. 
Nature with Scots, as t09:5drawers, 
Who uſe to ftring their teeth upon theit 


When the teeth are to be diſlocated, a #00thdraxwer is con- 
ſulted. | | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To'oTHED. adj. [from taotb.] Having teeth. © 
To'oTHLESS. adj. [from tooth.} Wanting teeth; deprived | 


of teeth, | 


Deep-dinted wrinkles on her cheek ſhe draws, 
Sunk are her eyes, and footbleſs are her jaws. Dryden. 
They are fed with fleſh minced ſmall, having not only a 

- ſharp head and ſnout, but a narrow and toothlefs ſnout. Ray. 
To'OTHPICK. a . (tooth and pick.) An inſtrument by | 
which the teeth are cleanſed from any | 


 TO'OTHPICKER, 
___ thing ſticking between them. 


of a quill then make a toothpick. . 


Lentiſe is a beautiful ever-green, and makes the b 
ickers. Mortimer” s Huſbandry. 
To'oTHSOME. agj. [from t00!b.] Palatable ; pleabng to the 


taſte 
* as they grow old. 


f arew, 
0'OTHSOMENESS. 7. /. {from toothſome.} Pleaſantneſs to — Eſpecially, in pride. 
— And topping all others in boaſting. Shakeſpeare. | 


the taſte. 


T0'OTHWORT. 7. 2 {dentaria, Latin. ] A plant. 
a 


The toothwort 


with violence. - 


niſh ; topper, a creſt, Iſlandick.] 
1. The higheſt part of any thing. 


1 ſhould not ſee the ſandy hour-glaſs run, 


But I ſhould think of thallows and of 


And ſee my wealthy Andrew dock'd in fand, = 

Vailing her high top lower than her ribs. Shakeſpeare, | 6. To perform eminently: as, he tops his part. This word, 

He wears upon his baby brow the round | 

And top of ſovereignty. 8 Macbeth, caſions. 
Here Sodom's tow'rs raiſe their prou 


The tow'rs as well as men outbrave the ſky. Cowley. | brim. 
Thou nor on the top of old Olympus dwell'ſt. Milton. Fill me, from the crown to the toe, topful | 

That government which takes in the conſent of the great- Of direct cruelty. f Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 
eſt number of the people, may juſtly be ſaid to have the "Tis wonderful 
broadeſt bottom; and if it terminate in the authority of one What may be wrought out of their diſcontent; 
fingle perſon, it may be faid to have the narroweſt top, and Now that their ſouls are topful of offence. Shakeſþ. 
ſo makes the firmeſt pyramid. emple. Till a conſiderable part of the air was drawn out of the 

Syſiphus no ſooner carries his ſtone up to the top of the | receiver, the tube continued topful of water as at firſt. Boyle. 
hill but it tumbles to the bottom, Aan. One was ingenious in his thoughts and bright in his lan- 


So up the ſteepy hill with pain 
The weighty ſtone is rowl'd in yain 


I will fetch you a toothpicker from the fartheſt inch of Aſia. 
1 ; Shakeſpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 
_ He and his toothpick at my worſhip's meſs. Shakeſp. 
Preſerve my woods, whereof, if this courſe hold, there There are ocher churches in the town, and two or three 
© will hardly be found in ſome places enough to make a footh- 
.. Howel's England's Tears. 
Lentiſck excels ; if foothpich of the lentiſck be wanting, | 
Sandys, 
eſt tooth- | 2. To riſe above. 


Shakeſpeare. 


on the Creation. 


th? | 
Dryden. 


1 Sam. Ii. = 
55 


ch and an halt 


chey catch upon 
never ſo ſmooth, 
ay. 
* 

3 


Its, 


Dryden. 
Hooker, 6. iv. 


Shakeſpeare. 
. L'Eftrange. 


g axes made. 


Mortimer Huſbandry. | 


n the teeth, 


hath dealt, 
belt. Cleaweland. 


Some are good to be eaten while young, but nothing zooth- | 3. To outgo; to ſurpaſs. 


th a fleſhy root, which is ſcaly, and cut That I in forgery of ſhapes and tricks 
in, as it were with teeth: the flower cenſiſts of four leaves, | Come ſhort o ob 
placed in form of a crols ; this is ſucceeded by a long pod, I am, cries the envious, of the ſame nature with the 
divided into two cells by an intermediate partition, and] why then ſhould ſuch a man top me? where there is equa- 
when ripe twiſted up like a ſcrew, and diſcharges 3 lity of kind, there ſhould be no diſtinction of 1 150 
illar. | ollie 
Top. 2. ſ. (topp, Welſh ; top, Saxon; top, Dutch and Da- | 4. To crop. | | | | | 
/ 1 Top —ç— roſe trees a little with your knife near a leaf 


flats, 


tops on high, 


3. The higheſt place. 


-  tew will do you goed. 
ence ;z with every | 


| | Virgil, when the ſun may be diſhonoured by a Mævius. 


5 11. Jop is ſometimes uſed as an adjeCtive to expreſs lying on 


f u 3 | 
Is. Jo riſe to the top of. 


TOP 


Which having touch'd the top recoils, 


ſurface; the ſuperficies. 
Plants that draw much nouriſhment from the earth, hurt 
all things that grow by them, eſpecially ſuch trees as read 
their roots near the top of the ground. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
| Shallow brooks that flow'd lo clear, | 
The bottom did the top appear. Diiden. 


He that will not ſet himſelf proudly at the top of all things, 
but will conſider the immenſity of this fabrick, may think, 
that in other manſions there may be other and different in- 
telligent beings. | | | Locke. 
What mult he expect, when he ſeeks for preferment, but 
univerſal oppoſition, when he is mounting the ladder, and 


- | Swift. 
4. The higheſt perſon. _ | | | 

8 How would you be, Ro 

If he, which is the 1 of judgment, ſhould  _ 


5. The :1tmolt degree. | 'X 
Zeal being the top and perfection of ſo many religious af- 
fections, the cauſes of it mult be molt eminent. Sprat. 


envy you will do you harm; and of thole who admire . 
„„ OPe. 
The top of my ambition is to contribute to that work. 


6. The higheſt rank. 


the {ame age bred in his father's family, and bring them 
into good company together, and then ſce which of the two 
will have the more manly carriage, Locke on Education. 
7. The crown of the head. 8 EE YE, 
All the ſtor'd vengeance of Heaven fall ey 
On her ungrateful %  Shakeſp. King Lear. 
JJ p 
—Arm'd, my lord. | 1 
From top to to. 1 Shakeſpeare. 
"Tis a per*lous boy, | 
Bold, quick, ingemous, forward, capable; * 
8. The hair on the crown of the head; the forelock. 
Let's take the inſtant by the forward 4; 85 
For we are old, and on our quick'ſt decrees 7 
Th' inaudible and noiſeleſs toot of time | 3 
Steals, ere we can affect tiem. Shakeſpeare. 
9. The head of a plant. 1 p ee Cn hs 
The buds made our food are called heads or tops; as 
cabbage heads, i 7 | 
10. [Top, Daniſh. J An inverted conoid which children ſet to 
turn on the point, continuing its motion with a whip. _ 
Since I pluckt geeſe, play'd truant, and whipt fop, I 
knew not what it was to be beaten till lately. Shakeſpeare. 
Poor as whipp'd tops, and bandied balls, | 
The learned hold, are animals; 
So horſes they affirm to be, SIG 


Still humming on their drowly courle they keep, 
A top may be uled with propriety in a ſimilitude by a 
Broome. 


the top, or being at the top. 7 | 
The top ſtones laid in Jay are kept together. Mortimer. 
To Toy. v. n. [from the noun. ]J 5355 
1. To riſe aloft; to be eminent. i 
run Eaſt and Welt, ſtop the evagation ot the vapours to the 
bo fco-Theul. 


and top it over their fellows ; theſe are to be conſidered as 
letters and as cyphers. Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 
2. To predominate. | 
The thoughts of the mind are uninterruptedly employed 
by the determinations of the will, influenced by that f/ ping 
uncaſineſs while it laits, „ ocke. 
3. To do his beſt. 5 0 855 
But write thy beſt and op, and in each line 
Sir Formal's oratory will be thine. 
To Toe. v. a. | | 
1. To cover on the top; to tip; to defend or decorate with 
ſomething extrinſick on the upper part. SEAS" 
| The glorious temple rear d | 
Her pile, far oft appearing like a mount | 
Of alabaiter, top d with golden ſpires. Milton's Par. Reg. 
_ To him the faireſt nymphs do thow 
Like moving mountains topp'd with ſnow. Waller. 


Dryden. 


palaces, which are of a more modern make, and built with a 

good fancy; I was thewn the little Notre Dame; that is 

andſomely deſigned, and topp'd with a cupola, Addiſon. 
Top the bank with the bottom of the ditch. Mortimer. 


A govey planted cloſe by a large pine, climbing by the 
boug 


s twined about them, till it topped and covered the 


tree, L' Eftrange. 


He's poor in no one tault, but ſtor d with all. 


So far he topp ' d my thought, 


at he did. 8 , gere 


reſt: 


Ewehn's Kalendar. 


If ought obſtruct thy courſe, yet ſtand not ſtill, 
But wind about till thou haſt 2% d the hill, Denbam. 


in this ſenſe, is {ſeldom uſed but on light or ludicrous oc- 


To'PFUL. adj. [top and full.) Full to the top; full to the 


Admir'd with clamours of the beardleſs rout. Dryden. | 


Thoſe lon ridges of lofty and topping mountains which 


If you attain the 1% of your deſires in fame, all thole who | TO Mosr. .f. ¶ An irregular ſuperlative formed ti 


Pope. 


Take a boy from the top of a grammar ſchool, and one of E | 


8 


| 


' & Y 
7 — 6 | 
Q 1 ? 
'# / 
4-003 P 
#« iv 1 . 4 


Fill the largeſt tankard-cup topfull, 


; 6. 6 * | is 
And leaves the labourer to renew his tolls. Granville. | TOPGATL.LANT. 1. . [top and gallant.) ins Sade. 
Marine bodies are found upon hills, and at the bottom | 1. The highett (ail, | 
w_ ſuch as have fallen down from their tops. Woodward. | 2. It is proverbially applied to any thing elevated, 
2. 12 


A roſe grew out of another, like honeyſuckles 


= ; | lied 
and topgationts. Bacon g Natural . „ 
I dare appeal to the conſciences of topgallant gts bab. 


* 


TorhE'Avv. adj. [top and heawy.) Having = Arat. 


too weighty for the lower. upper pant 
A roof ſhould not be too heavy nor too light; but of 
two extremes a houle fopbeady is the worſt. Wotton 4 the 
Topheavy drones, and always looking down Arch. 

1 eee within the crown, F 
 Mutt'ring'betwixt their lips ſome myſtick thi 

As to itiff gales — pines —— hing. D ces. 

Their heads, and litt them as they ceaſe to blovr. Pet; 


every hand ready to turn him off when he is at the top ? To'PKNOT. 2. /. [top and knot, ] A Knot worn by Ms 


the top of the head. | 

This arrogance amounts to the pride of 3 
pings; when tis but his maſter's taking 
to make an aſs of him again. 


n aſs in his trap. 
way his cop 


But judge you as you are? Sa. Meaf. for Meoſure, | To PN. 1. . [top and nan. ] The ſawer at Fl — 


The pit- ſaw enters the one end of the ſtuff, 
by , the tÞmas : 
the top, and the pitman under him, the ohman 9 


guide the faw exactly in the line. Moxon's Mech. Exer 


Uppermolt ; highett, | ITY 
nxnown from whence they took their airy fli | 
Upon the zopmaſt branch * ib 
From ſteep to ſtrep the troops advanc'd 
In hopes at laft the ropmof? cliff to gain; 
But till by new aſcents the mountain grew, * 
And a freſh toil preſented to their view, Alliſon 
Men pil'd on men with active leaps ariſe, - \ 
And build the breathing fabrick to the ſkies ; 


with pain, 


A ſprightly youth above the ropmeft row, 


Points the tall pyramid, and crowns the thow, Adiifen, 


ToyyRo'up, adj. top and proud. ] Proud in the highett de. 


grees ; : | 
This fop-proud fellow, 
10 intelligence I do know 125 

To be corrupt and treaſonous. 


Contarenus meeting with the Turks gallies, which would 


Strike, ſtrike the topſail; let the main ſheet fly. 
And furl your fails. Ih K = 


A 


diſtricc-t. 


To PAE. 1. J. [topaſe, Fr. topaxius, low Latin.] A yellow 


Ao | OP ; 


Can blazing carbuncles with her compare? 


\ 95 The tophas ſent from ſcorched Meroe? . 


Or pearls preſented by the Indian fea? Sarndys's Paraft, 


„Wich light's own ſmile the yellow r burus, Thin 


Jo ToPE. v. u. [topf, German, an earthen pet; teppen 
Dutch, to be mad. Skinner preters the latter Aa 


tf er, Fr.] To drink hard; to drink to excels, 
IIIt you Yope in form and treat, 5 
Tis the tour ſauce to the ſweet meat, 


The fine you pay for being great. . 4 
To'PER. 7. /. [from tope.] A drunkard. | 
TOPHA'CEOUS, adj, [from topbus, Lat.] Gritty ; ftony. 


Acids mixed with them precipitate a tephaceous chalky 
matter, but not a cheely ſubſtance. Arbutbart. 


Tornzr. 1. J. [. po Heb. a drum.] Hell; a lcriptud 


name. | 

Ide pleaſant valley of Hinnom, tcpket thence 

And black Gehenna called, the type of hell. Milton, 
Fire and darkneſs are here mingled with all other ingte- 

dients that make that tophet prepared of old, Burnt!, 

TOPICAL, adj. [from TirB-, | 5 

Kelating to tome general head. 


2. Local; confined to ſome particular place. . 
An argument from authority is but a weaker kind & 
proof; it being but a topical probation, and an inartifcial 


an e depending on naked aſleveration. Brown, 
vidences of fact can be no more than te ical and pro- 


: woman, with ſome unuſual hemorrhage, is only to be 
cured by topical remedies, Arbathmt. 
particular part, 
This topically applied becomes a phænigmus, or rubify- 
ing medicine, and is of ſuch fiery parts, that they have 0 
themſelves conceived fire, and burnt a houſe, Brown. 

TOPICEK. 2. /. [topique, Fr. vin®-.] : 

I. H ate; head; ſomething to which other things are 1% 
erred, 

Let them argue over all the topicks of divine goodne(s 2nd 


ſinners catch at to ſave themſelves by, yet how trifling mul 
be their plea! | South*s Senats. 
Il might dilate on the difficulties, the temper ot the people; 
the power, arts, and intereſt, of the contrary party; but 
thole are invidious topicłs, too green in remembrance. 54. 
The principal branches of preaching are, to tell the prop 
what is their duty, and then convince them that it 15 19? the 
topicks for both are brought from Scripture aud auge 1 


All arts and ſciences have ſome general ſubjefs, calle 
topicks, or common places; becauſe middle terms are 9977 
rowed, and arguments derived from them tor the proot 0 
their various propoſitions. Malts Ligi, 
2. Things as are externally applied to any particular pat. 

In the cure ef ſtrumæ, the topicks ought to be dfcutient, 
Wifeman's Surg#: 
To'PLEss. adj. [from top.) Having no top. 

x He ſent abroad his voice, : boite 
Which Pallas far off echo d; who did betwixt cd 
Shrill tumult to a zopleſs height. Chapman's 1 5 

ToPo'GRAPHER. 7. f. [T6n®- and yeape. } One who 3 
deſcriptions of particular places. 7 4 14e 
Toro cx HJ. 7. ſ. [topographie, Fr. ri. and 7585 
Deſcription of particular places. en 
That philoſophy gives the exacteſt 2opogrof#3 hy %, 
mundane ſpaces. e ee, ene 5 zuk⸗ 
The topography of Sulmo in the Latin makes en 
ward figure in he verſion. N Aber 
To'pPiNG. adj. {from top.] Fine; noble; gallant. + 
w 


: fe 
The topping fellow I take to be the anceſtor of _— 
fellow. . . gilt 
To'ePPINGLY. adj. [from topping.] Fine; gay 
ſhewy. An oblolete word. 
hel toppinglie gheſts be in number but ten, Tufer- 
As welcome to dairie as beares amon 7 tg Um- 


guage; but ſo topful of himſelf, that he let it ſpill on all the 
company, Watts's Improvement of the Mind, p. i. 


To TO'PPLE, v. 3. {from p.] To fall forw 
ble down, h | | 


clouds alight, Dryden's Ex. 


He's all the mother's from the top to toe. Shakeſpeare. | TOPSAIL. 1. J. [top and ſail.] The highelt fail. akeſpeare, | 


not vail their topſails, fiercely aſſailed them. Knalles, © 


Dryden's Fab $ 
TOPARCH. 2. /. [rin@- and ag.] The principal — 


a They are not to be conceived potent monarehs, but 10. 
Mattis Logick. | parchs, or kings of narrow territories. Brown's Pulp, Err. 
TOPARCHY, . /. [from toparch.] Command in à {mall 


The golden ſtone is the yellow topaz. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 


bable. Hale. Origin of Mankins. 
3. e medicinally to a particular part. 


To'PiCALLY. adv. I from topical.) With application to ſome 


human weakneſs, and whatloever other pretences fnking - 


ny. 

chaky 
ithaet, 
ptural 


[iltm, 
ngre- 
urne!, 


ind of 


tißcizal 


YOUR, 


d 0. 
ala, 


to be 
bat. 


) {ome 


ubify- 
ave o 


rows 


ue le- 


{5 and 


nbing 4 


7 mult 
uuns. 
xeopicy 


a hoiſe 
| Lia“. 
writes 


: 7 the want of the fun. 


, bladed corn he lodged and trees blown down: 
ee tic topple on their warders heads. Shakeſp. 
The wiſeſt aunt telling the ſaddeſt tale, 
gometime for three-foot ſtool miſtaketh me 
Then lip L from her quite, down topples ſhe. Shake peare. 
7 br TU RVT. ad. This Skinner tancies to top in .] 
With the bottom upward. 8 
All ſuddenly was turned tapſytur cy, the noble lord eft- 
ſoons was blamed, the wretched people pitied, and new 
counſels plotted. : | Spenſer on Ireland. 
If we without his help can make a head | 
Jo puſh againſt the kingdom; with his help 
We ſhall o'erturn it 2oppy/urvy down, Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
God told man what was good, but the devil furnamed it 
evil, and thereby turned the whole AIRY: and brought 
2 555 chaos upon the whole creation. outh's Sermons. 


is but a toi turm creature; his head where his 
Kg ee be, ng on the earth, Soft. 


Tor. 3. J. Lron, Saxon. ] 0 
1. A tower; a turret, 2 0 3 
„A high pointed rock or hill, whence tor in the initial ſylla- 
e of tome local names. E 
Tosch. 1. / [forche, French; torcia, Italian; intortitium, 
low Latin-] A wax light generally ſuppoſed to be bigger 
than a candle. : . 1 
Batilius knew, by the waſting of the torches, that the 

nicht alſo was far waſted, ; 
Here lies the duſcy torch of Mortimer, 
- Choak'd with ambition of the meaner fort. Shakeſpenre. 

Tbey light the nuptial tarch, and bid invoke : 
Hymen. | . 5 Milton. 
Never was known a night of ſuch diſtraction; 
Noiſe fo confus'd and dreadful : torches ghding 
Like meteors, by each other in the ſtreets. Dryden. | 
I'm weary of my part; F115 Reb 1 
My torch is out; and the world ſtands before me | 
Like a black detart at th* approach of night. Dryden. 
TokCHBFAREK, 2. /. [torch and bear.) One whole office 
is to carry a toren. 


He did in a genteel manner chaſtiſe their negligence, 


with making them, for that night, the forchbearers. Siducy). 


To'RCHLIGUT. 2. /. [torch and ligbt.] Light kindled to 


hen the Emperor Charles had claſped Germany almolt | 
in his fiſt, he was forced to go from Ifburg, and, as if in a 


maſk, by torchlight, to quit every foot he had gotten. Bacon. 
lt WORE 


+. If thou like a child didſt fear betore, | 
Being in the dark, where thou didit nothing fee; 
Now! have brought thee torchlzght tear no more. Davies. | 
TokchER. u. . {from torch. ] One that gives light. 
Fre the horſes of the tun ſhall bring 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring. | 
Togk. preterite, and ſometimes participle paſſive ot ear. 
Upon his head an old Scotch cap he wore, "5 
Wich a plume feather all to pieces tore, Spenſer. 
TokE. v. &. [Of this word I cannot gueſs the meaning. ] 


Proportion according to rowen or tore upon the ground; 
Mortimer s Huſbandry. | \ 


the more tore the lets hay will do. 
To TOkMENT. z. /. { tourmenter, Fr.) ye 
1. To put to pain; to harraſs with anguiſſi; to excruciate. 
| No ſlerp cloſe up that deadly eye of thine, | 
Unlels it be while tome termentiug dream EY 
Atfrights thee with a hell of ugly devils. Shakeſpeare. 
.. Iam glad to be conſtrain'd to utter what 
. Torments me to conceal. Shakeſþp. Cymbeline. 
Art thou come to torment us before the time? Matt. viii. 
/ To teaze; to vex with importunity. RY 


4. To put into great agitation. ¶ tormente, Fr. a great ſtorm. ] 


5 They ſoaring on main wing 
 Tormented all the air. 8 

TORMEN T. x. ſ. tour ment, French.] 

1. Any thing that gives pain. | „ | 
They brought unto 3 ſick people that were taken 
with divers diſeaſes and torments, and he healed them. Matt. 

2, Pain; miſery z -anguiſh, | „ 

3. Penal Wi torture. 5 | 

No pris'ners there, inforc'd by forments, cry, 
Not ſharp revenge, not hell itſelf can find 
A tiercer torment than a guilty mind, 5 
Which day and night * dreadfully accuſe, 8 
Condemns the wretch, and ſtill the charge renews. Did. 
ToguEN TOR. n. ſ. [from torment.] F 
. One who torments; one who gives pain. | 
He called to me for ſuccour, deſiring me at leal "1 
m, to deliver him from thoſe tormentors. Sidney, b. ii. 
Let his tormentor conſcience find him out. Milton. 
The commandments of God being conformable to the 
| dictates of right reaſon, man's judgment condemns him when 
he violates any of them; and fo the ſinner becomes his own 
tormentor, | | South's Sermons. 
2, One who inflits penal tortures. 3 : 
No priſoners there, enforc'd by torments, cry, 
But fearleſs by their old tormentors lie. 
Hadſt thou full pow'r to kill, 2 
Or meaſure out his torments by thy will; 
Yet, what could'ſt thou, for mentor, hope to gain, 
hy loſs continues unrepaid by pain. Dindeu s Juv. 
The ancient martyrs paſſed through ſuch new inventions 
and varieties of pain as tired their tormentors. Addiſon. 
0RMENTIL. 7, f. Ltormentille, Fr. tormentilla, Lat.] Sept- 
foil. A plant. * | 25 
The root has been uſed for tanning of leather, and ac- 
counted the beſt aſtringent in the whole vegetable way 
| lillar. 
Refreſh the ſpirits externally by ſome epithemata of balm, 
bugloſs, with the powder of this Dots of tormentil, Wiſem. 
ORN, part, paſſ. of tear. | erge- deere 
Ve hall net eat any fleſh that is torx of beaſts. Exod, xxii. 
DO» v. ſ. [tornado, Spaniſh. } A hurricane; a whirl- 
wind, | Ee 


Nimble corruſcations ſtrike the eye, | 
7 And bold tornado's bluſter in the iky. We? Garth. 
ORPE'DO. x. . Lat.] A fiſh which while alive, if touched 


even with a long ſtick, benumbs the hand that to touches it, 


Tot when dead is eaten ſafely. : 
ORPENT, adj. {torpens, Lat.] Benumbed ; ſtruck motion- 
s; not active; incapable of motion. : | | 
comprehenſive expedient to aſſiſt the frail and forpent 
+, nory through ſo multifarious an employment. Evelyn. 
SEND. ay. Lori, Latin. ] Numbed; motionleis; flug- 

3 not active. 
| Without heat all things would be torpid and without mo- 
ton, : | Toy on the Creation. 
rens The fun awhkes the torpid ſap. vier 
0RPIDNESS, 3. /. {from tor pid.] The ſtate of being torpul. 
k hough the obje& about which it is exerciſcd be poor, 
tle, and low, yet a man hath this advantage by the excr- 
eile of this faculty about it, that it keeps it from relt and 
Prdneſs, it enlargeth and habituates it for a due 1mprove- 
Tent even about nohler objects. Hale Origin ef Mankind. 
0RPITUDE. a. . {from iorpid.] State of being motionleſs; 
wumbneſs; Huggiſpneſs. | | 
Some, in their mott perfect ſtate, ſubſiſt in a ho of tor- 


Sidney. | 


2. A violent and rapi 


| TORRENT. ad. 


Whoſe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. Milton. | 
 To'RRID. adj. ( torride, Fr. torridus, Lat.] EO 
1. Parched; dried with heat. | DN 
Galen's commentators mention a twofold dryneſs; the one 


Shakeſpeare. | 


| Joam. 


But fearleſs by their old tormentors lie. Sandys's Paraph. | 


leaſt to kill 


| 


Thomjen's Spring. 


To TORREFY. v. a. [torrifier, Fr. torrefacio, Lat.] To dry 


TORRENT. 1. /. [torrent, Fr. torrent, Lat.] 


loie the recompence due to their virtue. 


calamity. Oblolete. 


\ Motion diſcuſſes the terpor of ſolid bodies,” Which, beſide 
their motion of gravity, have in them a natural appetite not 
to move at all. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, Ne 763. 
; 2AREFA CTION, n. f. { torrefattion, Fr. torr acio, Latin] 
The act of drying by the fire, 
When torrefied ſulphur makes bodies black, why does for- 
re action make ſulphur itſelf black? Beyle on Colours. 


ſunned too long it ſuffereth torreſact ion. Brown, 


by the fire, 
In the ſulphur of bodies torriſied conſiſt the principles of 
inflummahiluy, Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
The Africans are more peculiarly ſcorched and torrefied | 
from the tun by addition of dryneſs from the ſoil. Brown. | 
| Divers learned men aſſign, for the cauſe of blackneſs, the 
tuoty ſteam of adult, or zorrefied ſulphur. Boyle n Colours. 
Torrefied ſulphur makes bodies black; I delire to know 
way torrefaction makes ſulphur itlelt Black? Boyle. 
Lnother cliſter is compoted of two heminæ of white wine, 
half a hemina of honey, Ægyptian nitre torrefied a qua- 
drant, Arbuthnet on Coins. 


1. A tudden ſticam raiſed by ſummer ſhowers. | 
4 Ihe near in blood, i | 2 
Forſake me like the torrent of a flood, Sandys on Job. 
Will no kind flood, no friendly rain, | 

Diſguiſe the marſhal's plain diſgrace | | 
o torrents (well the low Mohayne, 8 
The world will lay he durſt not paſs, - Prior. 
| ſtream; tumultuous current. | 
Not far trom Caucaſus are certain ſteep falling torrents, 
which waſh down many grains of gold, as in many other 
parts of the world; and the people there inhabiting uſe to 
let many fleeces of wool in thele deſcents of waters, in which 
the grains of gold remain, and the Sater paſſeth through, | 
which Strabo witneſſeth to be true. Raleigh. 
The memory of thoſe who, out of duty and conſcience, 
oppoled that torrent which did overwhelm them, ſhould not 
Clarendon. 
When ſhrivell'd herbs on with'ring ſtems decay, 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, 
Undams his wat'ry ſtores, huge torrents flow, 
Temp'ring the thirty tever of the field. Dryden's Georg. 
_ Eraſmus, that great injur'd name, + 
Stemm'd the wild forrent of a barb'rous age. Pope. 
torrens, Lat.] Rolling in a rapid ſtream. 
Fierce Phlegeton, 


concomitated with a heat, which they call a forrid tabes 


through extinction of their native heat. Harvey on Conſump. 
2. Burning; violently hot. | „„ 
TDhis with ferrid heat, 
And vapours as the Libyan air aduſt, 
HBegan t parch that temperate clime. 
3. It is particularly applied to the regions or zone between the 


tropic. 
| | Columbus firſt 
Found a temp'rate in a forrid zone; 
The tcv'riſh air tann'd by a coolin | 
Thoſe who amidſt the forrid regions live, 
May they not gales unknown to us rective? 
Bee daily ſhowirs rejoice the thirſty earth, | 
And bleſs the flow'ry buds tucceeding birth. 


When you lay any timber on brickwork, as forſels for 
mantle trees to lic on, or lintols over windows, lay them in 


To'sS10N. 1. J. [orfo; Fer. The act l twiſting. 
ToRT. . /. | tort, Fr. tortum, low Lat.] Miſe 


Then gan triumphant 1 ſound on high, 
That ſent to heaven the echoed report 1 
Oft their new joy, and happy victory _ 

Againſt him that had been long oppreſt with fort, 
And falt impriſoned in ſieged fort. 
He dreadleſs bad them come to court, 
For no wild beaſts ſhould do them any fort. 

Your diſobedience and ill managing 
Of ations, loſt for want of due ſupport, | 
Refer I jultly to a further ſpring, | 3 

ppring of ſedition, trite, oppreſſion, tort. Fairfax, b. i. 
To's TIL E. u. ſ. { tortilis, Lat.] Twiſted; wreathed, 
T * n. ſ. [from tortus, Lat.] 
in uſe. I „ 
All purgers have a raw ſpirit or wind, which is the prin- 
cipal cauſe of fortion in the ſtomach and belly. Bacon. 
To'RTIOUS. 24. from tort.] Injurious; doing wrong. 


| Sperſer. 


| Sper; 
| jTo'sTIVE. adj. {from tortus, Lat.] Twiſted; wreathed, | 
Sandy's on Foo. | | 


Knots by the conflux of ed e 8 
Inte& the found pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his courſe of growth. Shakeſp. 
To'RTO1SE.' 7. .. {tortue, French.) | 
1. An animal covered with a hard ſhell; 

both of land oo gh ms 1 

In his nee op a fortoiſe hung, 5 

An alligator flaft. Shakeſpeare. 

A living tortoiſe being turned upon its back, not being able 
to make uſe of its paws for the returning of itſelf, becauſe 
they could only berd towards the belly, it could help itſelf 
only by its neck and head; ſometimes one fide, ſometimes 

another, by puſhing againſt the ground, to rock itſelf as in a 

cradle, to hind out where the inequality of the ground might 
permit it to roll its ſhell. _ Rap on the Creation. 
2. A form into which the ancient ſoldiers uled to throw their 

troops, b bending down and holding their bucklers above 
their heads ſo that no darts could hurt them. | 
Their targets in a fortoiſe caſt, the foes 
Secure advancing, to the turrets role. Dryden's En. 
Tokrvo'sITY. 7. /. {from tortuous.) Wreath ; flexure. 
Tete the midwife contriveth unto a knot cloſe unto the 
body of the intant, from whence enſueth that fortuo/ity, or 
complicated nodoſity, called the navel, Brown's Vulg. Err. 
To'R'iUOUS. adj. I tortueuæ, Fr. from tortuoſus, tortus, Lat.] 
1. Twiſted; wrcathed; winding. ; $44 
So vary'd he, and of his tortuous train ET 
Curl'd many a wanton wreath. _ Milton. 
Aqueous 3 re a dry wind, paſs through 1 long 
us a pipe of lead. 7 OR . 
n 1 wy omg it, on ſuppoſition that it is 
derived from tort, wrong; but it may mean crooked ; as we 
lay, crooked ways for bad practices, crooked being regularly 
enough oppoſite to rigbt. This in ſome copies is tortzous, 
and therefore from tort.] |; 
Ne ought he card whom he endamaged =, ; 

By tortuous wrong, or whom bereav'd of right. Fairy N. 
TORTURE. . 4 { torture, Fr. tortura, Lat.] ID | 
1. Torments judicially inflicted ; pain by which guilt is pu- 

niſhed, or confeſſion extorted, | 


there are tortoiſes 


Hecate * 
Then led me trembling through thoſe dire abod 


It it have not a ſufficient inſolation it looketh pale; it it be 


3. To keep on the itretch. 


Jo Toss. wv. a. 


the other with a coldneis, when the parts are conſumed | 
„5 To lift with a ſudden and violent motion. 

Milton's Par. Loft. | 

breeze. Dryden. | 


Fin. 
Tons EL. . /. ¶ torſe, Fr.] Any thing in a twiſted form. 
Milton... 
985 Moxon's Mech, Exerciſes. | 


iefz 10jury; | 


Torment; pain. Not | 


8 Better be with the "AT 
Than on the torture of the nund to lle 


1. To punith with tortures. 1 
ipparchus my enfranchis'd bondman, | 
| 2 pleaſure whips or . or forture. $h 
ie Icourge inexorable and the riurine hour, Milita. 
2. To vex ; toexcruciatez to torment. er | a 
Still muſt Icheriſh the dear, fad remembrance 
At once to torture, and to pleaſe my ſoul." Addiſon's Cato. 
The bow forrureth the ſtring continuallv, and thereby 
holdeth it in a continual wn "+ 2077 y 
TO'RTURBR. 
menter, Ha 
I play the tor{arer by ſmall and ſmall, | | 
To lengthen out the worſt that mult betpoken, Shakeſp. 
When King Edward the ſecond was amongit his ?6r{urers, 
the more to diſgrace his face, they ſhaved him, and waſtied 
him with cold Water z the king laid, Well, yet I will have 
warm water, and ſo ſhed abundance of tears, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms » 
Againſt the torturer. Milton's Paradiſe Left, b. ii. 


tenance. 


L To vous. adj, [torvus, Lat.] Sour of aſpect j ſtern; ſevere | 


of 200 ntenance, | F | 

at 76rvous ſour look produce by anger, and that g: 
and plealing countenance Taman Ng hed e. Ben 
To RT. u. / [A cant term, derived, I tv pole, from an iich 


church of England, oppoſed to a whig. | Ped ad 
The knight is more a tory in the country than the town, 

becaule it more advances his intereſt, | laden. 
To confound his hated coin, all parties and religions join 


Whigs, torier. 


ö 2 ; Sab: 
70 Toss. 5. . Of th ſam 14 187 * * | 1 : ; 


late; Minſbew. Gg, to dance; 
German, to make a noiſe; Skinner: 
word * by thole who would have any thing thrown to 
them. | 7 5 
1. To throw with the hand, as a ball at play. 
„Wich this ſhe ſeem'd to play, and as in ſport, 


Volcano's diſcharge forth with the fire not only metailick 
and mineral matter but huge ſtones, to/ing them up to a very 
great height in the air. Wodward's Nat. Hift. p. iv. 


Behold how they toſs their torches on __ - 
Ho they point to the Perſian abodes. Dr 
_ Tcall'd to ſtop him, but in vain: FE 
He te his arm aloft, and proudly told me, 
He would not ſtay. | ESRC. 
S s talk too idle buzzing things; _ 
Toſs up their heads, and ſtretch their wings. 
4. To aguate; to put into violent motion. LS, 
Tue getting of treaſures by a lying tongue is a vanity tefed 
to and fro. wy 9+ Þ 
Things will have their firſt or ſecond agitation ; if they 
be not ed upon the arguments of Sound they will be 
toſſed upon the waves of fortune, and be full of inconſtancy, 
doing and undoing. | Bacon Effays. 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, and their wearers 10%, E 
And flutter'd into rags. Sys Milton. 
I have made ſeveral voyages upon the ſea, often been toffed 
in ſtorms. - Aaddiſon s Spettator, Ne A9. 
3. To make reſtleſs; to diſquict. „„ 
She did love the knight cf the red croſs, * 
For whole dear ſake lo many troubles her did 107. 


6. To keep in play; to tumbic over, 


That tcholar ſhould come to a better knowledge in the 


Latin tongue than moſt do, thit ipends four years in 7g all 
the rules of grammar ia con. mon ſchcols. 
To Toss. w.n. 8 | 
1. To fling; towinch; to be in violent commotion. 
Dire was the Mg! deep the groans! deſpair 


Tended the ſick, bulieſt from couch to couch. Milton 


ſide to another, and totally deprived of her reſt. 
To toſs and fling, and to be reſtleſs, only frets and enrages 
our pain, | | Tillotſon, 
And thou, my fire, not deſtin'd by thy birth, | 
Io turn to duſt and mix with common earth, 
How wilt thou 7eſs and rave, and long to die, 


And quit thy claim to immortality, \. 
2. To be toſſed, 7 | 
Vour mind is teſing on the ſea, 
There where your argoſies hs OY: FREY 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To Toss wþ. To throw a coin into the air, and wager on 


what fide it thall fall. | 
I'd try if any pleaſure could be found, 


In toffing up for twenty thouſand pound. Bramſn. 
Toss. 22 (from te verb a f Br Mon 
I, The act of toſſing, . 


The diſcus that is to be ſeen in the hand of the celebrated 


Caſtor at Don Livio's is perfectly round; nor has it any 
thing like a fling faſtened to it, to add force to the 10%. : 


/ A * 
2. An affected manner of raiſing the head. * 


ne taught the 10%, and one the new French wal 
His ſword-knot this, his cravat that deſign d. Dryden. 
Th here is hardly a polite ſentence in the fol owing dialogues 


which doth not require ſome ſuitable toſs of the head. Sawift. 


TO'SSEL. u. ſ. See TASSEL. 
Tie at each lower corner a handful of hops with a piece of 


ckthread to make a tofſel, by which yo : 
ift the bag when full. ** by Any ee 


Z ortimer's H, . 
To'ssER. ./. [from toſs.) One who throws; — i ey — 


and writhes. 


To'ssror. 2, ſ. [toſs and pot. A toper and drunkacd. 
Tos. preterite and part. paſſ. of t/;, | 
In a troubled ſea of paſſion of | 


es 
And taught the tortures of th avenging gods. Dryden, 


itude or ſleepin ſtate. % erbam. 
W K. J. [Latin.] Dulneſs ; numbneſs; inability to 
* F 


dulneſs of ſenſation. 
=: 
\ 


2. Pain; anguiſh; pang. 


0 Milton, . 
To'TAL. adj. | totus, Lat. total, Fr.] Gs 
1. Whole; complete; full. 

| They ſet and riſe 
Leſt total darkneſs ſhould by night regain 
| Her old poſſeſſion, and extinguiin life. Milton, 
If all the pains that, for thy Britain's ſake, we 
My palt has took, or future lite may take, 
K N 8 my queens, permit "My pray'r, 2 
ad with this gift reward my total care. | ier. 
2. Whole; not divided, 5 4 ales 


In reſtleis extaly, Shakeſpeare „ 04 0 | . 
Ghaſtiy ſpalm or racking torture. abs, 
To TORTURE. v. a. [from the noun. / 


on. Bacon Nat. Hf. 
1. J. (from tor{ure.] He why torun; tore * 


acon's Apoph. 


To'rviry. u. . {torvitas, Lat.] Sourneſs; ſeverity vi coun« 


word ſighifying a ſavage. ] One who adheres to the antieut 
conſtitution of the itate, and the apvſtolical hiezarchy of the | 


[taſſen, Dutch; taſſer, French, ta aceumu- 
Meric Caſauben. Toeſun, 
perhaps from to ws, 42 


5 | Toſi'd to her love in preſence of the court. D . a 
A thepherddiverted himſelf with taling up eggs and ich: : 
d eee 
2. To throw with violence. | of 


Back do to theſe treaſons to thy head. Shakeſpeare, 
| 


Addiſon's Cato. 


. oy : Fairy Queen, 
3 Calm region once, 1 
And full of peace, now tft and turbulent. Milton, 


Ajcham, 


Galen tells us of a woman patient of bis whom he tound 5 
very weak in bed, continually talſing and tumbling from one 
Harvey, 


Addiſan's Ovid. 


His various modes from various fathers follow: 
-0 bs | 


+4 


- »  Hamely, ſomething ont of the hooks of the prophets of God; 
ſome things out of the apoſtles writings ; and, laſtly, out of | 


ais lite. 


Tov 


Either to under | 


Myſelf the total crime; or to accuſe 
My other-ſelf, the partner of my lite. Milton's Par. Loft. 
ToTATLITY. 2. /. {totalite, French.) Complete ſum ; whole 
uantity. | 
TOTALLY. adv, (from total.) Wholly ; fully; completely. 
The ſound interpreters expound this image of God, of 
natural reaſon ; which, if it be totally or mottly defaced, the 
right of government doth'ceale, Bacon's Hey War. 
Charity doth not end with this world, but goes along with 
us int6 the next, where it will be perfected: but faith and | 
hope (hall then totally fail; the one being changed into ſight, 
the other into enjoyment. Aliterbury's Sermons. 
T*'o'THER, contracted for the other. | 
To TO'TTER. v. n. [tateren, to itagger, Dutch. ] To ſhake 
ſo as to threaten a fall. | | 
What news, in this our tot ' ring ſtate ? 
Alt is a recling world indeed, my lord; | | 
And I believe will never ſtand upright. Shakeſpeare. 
As a bowing wall ſhall ye be, and as a foftering tence. 


The foes already have poſſeſs'd the wall, 
Troy nods from high, and zotters to her tall. . 
To'TTERY. 7 adj. [from totter.] Shaking; unſteady; dize | 
To'TTY. F 2y. Neither of thoſe words is uſed, 
© Siker thy head very fottie is, ; Fs | 
So on thy corbe ſhoulder it leans amiſſe. Spenſer's Paft. 
To Touch. v. a. { toucher, Fr. tœtſen, Dutch. | | 
1. To reach with any thing, ſo as that there be no ſpace be- 
tween the thing reached and the thing brought to it, | 
He ſo light was at legerdemain, to we 
That what he touch'd came not to light again. Spenſer. 
Ve ſhall not eat nor touch it leſt ye die. Gen. int. 3. 
He brake the withs as a thread of tow is broken when it 
toucheth the fire. 5 Judg. xvi. 9. 
2. Tocome to: to tts. 5 
le that is begotten of God keepeth himſelf, and that 
wicked one foucheth him not. WY e 
TT Their impious folly dar'd to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day ; 
The god vindictive doom'd them never more, | 
Ah men unblels'd! to touch that natal ſhore. Pope's OA. 
3. To try as gold with a ſtone. © 72 5 
e When have ſuit, 925 
Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 
It hall be full of poize and difficulty, 
And feartul to be granted. _ 
4. To affect; to relate to. 


In ancient times was publickly read firſt the Scripture, as, 


the holy evangeliſts fome things which touched ihe perſon of 
our Lord Jetus Chriſt, Hooker, b.v. 
| The quarrel toucherh none but us alone; 


Betwixt ourſelves let us decide it then, Shakeſpeare. * 
35 | What ef-iweet <= 5 
Hath touch'd my lenſe, flat ſeems to this. Milton. 


$. To move; to ſtrike mentally; to melt. 


Il was ſenſibly touched with that Kind impreſſion. Congr. | 


The tender fire was fouch'd with what he ſaid, 
And flung the blaze of glories from his head, 
And bid the youth advance, _ 
6. To delineate or mark out, 
Nature affords at leaſt a glimm' ring light: 


Ihe lines, though touch'd but faintly, are drawn ri ht. | 


I 3 955 8 | ope. 
7. To cenſure; to animadvert upon. ; 1 
Doctor Parker, in his ſermon before them, touched them 


for their living ſo near, that they went near to touch him for | 
Tg ,  _ Þ 


8. To infect; to ſeize flight! 5 
Peſtilent diſeaſes are 
touched are in moſt danger in the Winter, 


| Bacon. 
9. To bite; to wear; to have an effect on. 


Its face muſt be very flat and ſmooth, and ſo hard, that a | 5 | 


file will not touch it, as ſmiths ſay, when a file will not eat, 
_ or race it. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
10. To ſtrike a muſical inftrument., | 


They touch'd their golden harps, and prais'd. Milton. 3 | 8 


One dip the pencil, and one touch the lyre. Pope. 
11. To influence by impulſe ; to impel forcibly, 8 
No decree of mine, - | 
To touch with lighteſt moment of impulſe 3 
His free will. „„ Milton. 


12. To treat of perfunctorily. 5 : 
| This thy laſt reaſoning words fouch'd only. Milton. 


13. To TOUCH vp. To repair, or improve by flight ſtrokes, | 


or little emendations. 


What he ſaw was only her natural countenance touched | 


up with the uſual improvements of an aged coquette. Addiſ. 
To Touch. v. 2. | „ | 
1. To be in a ſtate of junction ſo that no ſpace is between 
— ͤ Bp 15 e 
2. To faſten on; to take effect on. 


Strong waters pierce metals, and will touch upon gold that | 


will not touch upon ſilver. a Bacon. 
3. To TOUCH at. To come to without ſtay. 
The next day we touched at Sidon. 
Oh fail not to ?9uch at Peru; 
With gold there our vetlel we'll ftore. Cowuley. 
Civil law and hiitory are ſtudies which a gentleman ſhould 
not barely touch at, but conſtantly dwell upon. Locke. 
A fſhmonger lately touched at Hammerſmith. Spe&ator. 
4. To TovcH 6, Jo mention ſlightly. ; 
The ſhewing by what ſteps knowledge comes into our 
minds, it may fue to have only fæuched on. a 
Tt is an ule no- body has dwelt upon; if the antiquaries 
dave eouched upon it they immediately quitted it. Addiſon. 
5. To Tou 9 or po. To go for a very ſhort time. 
He toucked up: the Moluccoes. Abbt Def. of the World. 
Which monſters, leſt the Trojan's pious hott 
Should near, or touch upon th” inchanted coatt, | 
Propitious Neptune ftecr'd their courſe by night. Dryden. 
I made a little voyage round the lake, and touched dn the 
ſeveral towns that lie on its coaſts. —— Addiſon on Italy. 
6. To Tove oor uþ9n, To mention lightly. 
It is impoilible to make obſervations in art or ſcience which 


As, xxvii. 3. 


have not been touched upon by others. Addiſon's Spettator. | 


ToUuck. 3. /. {from the noun.} 


1. Reach of any thing ſo that there is no ſpace between the 


things reaching and reached. 
2. The ſenſe of feeling. 
O dear ſon Edgar, | 
Might I but live to ſee thee in my touch, CER 
I'd fay, I had eyes again. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The ien of wine, or chemical oils, which are ſo hot in 
operation, are to the firſt touch cold. Bacon Nat. Hiſtory. 
By touch the firſt pure qualities we learn, 
Which quicken all things, hot, cold, moitt, and dry; 
By touch, hard, loft, rough, !mooth, we do diſcern; 
By touch, ſweet pleaſure, and ſharp pain we try. Davies. 
"The tpider's touch how exquiſitely fine! a 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. Pope. 
The fifth lente is touch, a ſenſe over the whole 17 5 
oc le. 


. . -7 
3. The at of tovching. | - 


1 John, v. 18. | | 
9. Act of the hand upon a mwuhical inſtrument. 


Shakeſpeare's Othello, | | 


| Adiiſon's Ov. 


red in the Summer; otherwiſe thoſe 


Locte. 


Tov” 

; , 13 >. 5 a. «> . . 
ging come over her body, like the twinkling of the faireſt 
among the fixed ſtars. Sidney, b ii. 
The time was once when thou unurg'd wou'd'it vow, 

That never touch was welcome to thy hand 

Unleſs I touch'd, 

With one virtuous touch 
Tl archchemick fun produces precious things. Milton. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


4. Examination as by a tone. 


To-morrow, good Sir Michell, is a day 
Wherein the fortune of tea thodſand men 1 
Mutt bide the touch. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Ah Buckingham, now do I ply the zcuch, 
To try it thou be current gold indeed. - Shakepeare. 
duke being of bale gold, and fearing the-touch, tubtcribec 
that he did acknowledge his offences. Hoyward. 
5. Teſt; that by which any thing is examined. 
The law-makers rather reſpected their own benefit than 
equity, the true touch of all laws. Carew's Survey of Cornw. 


6. Proct; tried qualities. 
Eſalms. 

Dryden. | 
7. [ Touche, Fr.] 


Come my lweet wife, my deareſt mother, and 
My triends of noble touch! when 1 am torth, 
Bid me farewel, and mile, Shakeſpeare. 
Single act of a pencil upon the picture. 
EY Artificial ſtrife LH 
Lives in thole touches, livelier than life. Shakej\eare. 
has only a relation given him, without the nice rouches which 
make the graces of the picture, Dryden. 
Never give the leaſt tech with your pencil, till you have 
well examined your deign. 3 Dryden. 
8. Feature; lineament. . 1255 
Thus Roſalind of many parts 
By heav'nly ſynod was devis d; 
Ot many faces, eyes and hearts, 
To have tne touches deareſt priz'd. 


A fon was copy'd from us voice fo much, 
The very fame in ev*ry little fouchb. 


Here let the ſounds of mutick 

Creep in our ears; ſoft ſtilneſs and the night | 
Become the touches of tweet harmony. Shakeſpeare. 
10. Power of exciting the affections. 
| | Not alone 8 1 CI 

The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches,  _ 
Do ſtrongly ſpeak t' us. 
Nor wanted power to mitigate and Wage, 
With ſolemn zouches, troubled thoughts. 
11. Something of paſſion or affection. l i 

He which without our nature could not on earth ſuffe. 
for the world, doth now alto, by means thereof, both make 
interceſſion to God for ſinners, and exerciſe dominion over 
all men, with a true, natural, and a ſenſible touch of mercy. 
8 RPE 5 Hooker. 


Milton. 


F "BR WOVEL. US Not '7 
Ile wants the natural teuch.  _ 
12. Particular relation; ſenſible relation. 

Speech of touch towards others ſhould be ſparingly uſed; 
for diſcourſe ought to be as a field, without coming home 
to any man. . Bacon's Hays. 
„ . RE 
Our kings no ſooner fall out, but their mints make war 
upon one another; one meets ſometimes with very nice 

touches of raillery. Aladiſon on Ancient Medals. 
Another {mart touch of the author we meet with in the 


all on a tudden into a vein of poetry. _ 
Though its error may be ſuch, _ 
As Knags and Burgeis cannot hit, 
25 * may feel the nicer touch 
Ot Wicherley's or Congreve's wit, 
He gave the little wealth he bad 
To build a houte for tools and mad; 
To fhew by one ſatyrick touch, 


No nation wanted it ſo much. 


Addiſon. 
Prior. 


Animadverſion; cenſure. 


14. 


| Soon mov'd with touch of blame, thus Eve, 


What words have paſs'd thy lips, Adam, ſevere, Milton. 15 
3. In Milton it is probably tow*r; ſoar; elevation. 


15. Exact performance of agreement. = 
Joch kept is commended, yet credit to keepe _ 
Is pay and dilpatch him, yer ever ye fleepfe. 
Quoth Hudibras, thou offer'ſt much, 
But art notable to keep touch. Hudibras, p. i. 
I keep touch both with my promiſe to Philopolis, and with 
my own uſual frugality in theſe kind of collations. More. 
He was not to expect that ſo peridious a creature ſhould 
keep touch with him. NS 
16. A {mall quantity intermingled, © 
8 Madam, I have à touch of your condition, 


This coming ſtill newer to an aſpiration, a. touch of 
may perhaps be an ingredient in the rough guttural pronun- |. 


ciation of the Welſh and Iriſh, 
17. A hint; flight notice given. | 
The king your maſter knows their diſpoſition very well; 
a ſinall touch will put him in mind of them. 
18, A cant word for a flight eſtay. - : 
Print my preface in tuch a form as, in the bookſellers 
phrate, will make a ſixpenny touch. 


Holder's Elem. of Speech. 


touched. 8 
To ucn-horx. 

which the fire 1s conveyed to the powder in the gun, 
In a piece of ordnance, it you {peak in the toe, and 


another lay his car to the mouth of the piece, the found is 


far better heard than in the open air. Bacon's Nat, Hift, 
To'vucuiNness. x. f. [from touching. ] Pecvithnets; irascibi- 
lity. 2 | | 


dilcretion as the touchineſy of thoſe tines required, 

k King Charles. 

To'vcnine. prep 
touch.] With relpect, regard, or relation to. 

Touching things which belong to diſcipline, the church 
hath authority to make canons and decrees, even as we read 
in the apoſtles times it did. Hooker, b. ili. 

Touching our perſon, ſeek we no revenge; 
But we our kingdom's ſafety mult ſo tender, 

Whole ruin you three fought, that to her laws | 

We do deliver you. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

The heavens and the earth remained in the ſame ttare in 
which they were created, as touching their ſubſtance, though 
there was afterwards added muluplicity of perfection in re- 


lpeCt of beauty. Raleigh Hiftory of th: World. 
Touching the debt, he took himielt to be acquitted there- 
of, Hayward. 


Socrates choſe rather to die than renounce or coucea! his 
judgment fouching the unity of the Godhead. South, 
To'UcHiING, 4; Thom touch.] Pathetick; affecting; mov- 
ing. 
To'UCHINGLY. adv. [from touch.] With feeling emotion; 
in a pathetick manner. | 
This lait fable ſhows how touchingly the poet argues in 
love affairs. | . . Garth. 


T he touch of the cold water made a pretty kind of ſnrug- 


Aldeit ſome of thele articles were merely deviſed, yet the 


It will be the more difficult for him to conceive when he 


Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleopatra | 


fifth page, where, without any preparation, he breaks out 


My friends reſented it as a motion not guided with ſuch 


— 


| = dutf; not eafily flexible. 
Shakeſpeare. | 


5 


Szbaleſpeare. 


: TOUR. . . Pens, French. ] 0 


I. Ramble; roving journey. 


Sift. | 


I never bare any touch of conſcience with greater regret. | 
N King Charles. | 


Juicer. 


L strange. | 


That cannot brook the accent of reproot. Shakeſpeare. | 


Bacon. | 
| EE Swift. | 
To'UCHABLE. adj. [trom touch.] Tangible; that may be 


n. . {touch and bcle.) The hole through 


gn word is originally a participle of | 
oy 


To'0CASTONE, v. J. [touch and flone ; 
1. Stone by which metals are examined. 


2. Any telt or criterion, 


To'vcuwoop. 2. . [touch and word.] R 


| ſhould be taken off by diluents. 


T. 

Pierre & toucke , ] 
Cunlon would fay, that gold was tried with the touch | 
and men with gold. : Bacon 4 

If he intends to deal clearly, why does he make Fes, bh, 
lane favity, and the ſtandard uncertain ? ; — 
| wy 
Is not this their rule of ſuch ſufficiency, that 
it as a 702chflone to try the orders of ——— * 
The work, the touchſtone of the nature, is; 
And by their operations things are known. 5 
Money ſer ves for the touchſtone of common honeſty. 


Hooker, 


Time is the ſureſt judge of truth: I am not 5 ha,” 
to think I have left no Laults in this, which that wack . g 
Wil nor diſcover. Dryden's Shanif 5 = 
; a otien wood uſa 
to catch the fire truck from the flint, od ulel 
A race of tcſolute ſtout trees they are, ſo bounding : 
metal and heat, that they quickly take fire, 26d 1 
touch a“ ttt. awel's Vocal Fire 
Lo make white powder, the powder. of rotten willows is 
belt; {pun, or 7uchwwood prepared might make it ruſhes. 


To'ucur. adj. [from touch.] Peeviſh; irritable: if . 
apt to take x, Alow _ BY ey on 

You are upon a euch point, and therefore troa 
ſ on with eee caution. 

vu are bo touchy, and take things ſo ho 3 

there muſt be ſome miſtake. in this. 8 | "Lim lng 
TOUGH. adj. [roh, Saxon.) DIO 
1. Yickhlng without fracture; not brittle, | 


t ſo nice 


fragile. . Bacon's Natural Hiflory, 
| 3 ne bow he drew, 5 „ 
And) almoſt joia'd the horns of the fouph eugh. ln 
Fate with nature's law would A N 1 | Dram, 
To the plain-dealing once an age may thrive; | 
And when io 76ugh a frame the could not bend, 

| Exceeded her commiſſion to befriend, 


A body made of 
For her lov'd nurfling, ſtrung with nerves cf wire, 
Tough co the laſt, and with no toil to tire. 

4. Viicousz clammy; ropy. 755 | 
Ty TO'UGHEN. wv. . [trom fough.} To grow touch. 
Hops off the kun lay three weeks to cool, give and tougben 
elle they will bre k to powder, Mortmer's hiutazdry, 
To'UGHNESS. 2. / [trom tough.] 5 
1. Not brittlenels ; flexibility. | | | 
To make an induration with toughneſs, and leſs fragility, 
deccet bodies in water for three days; but they mult be uch 
into which the water will not enter. Pacen's Nat. Hi. 
A A well-temper'd tword is bent at will, 

TEE But Keeps the native toughneſs of the ſteel. Dryden. 
2. Viſcoſity; tenacity; claniminets;- glutinouſneſs. 

In the firit ſtage the vilcoſity or 1 of the ſluids 
>uld be Arbutbnot on Diet. 

3. Fumnels againſt injai yx. | 
I contels mie knit to thy deſerving with cables cf perdure 
able touganeſs. = Shakeſpeare's Othells, 
TOUPET. u. f. [ French. ] A curl; an artificial lock ot hair, 
Remember ſecond-hand toupees and repaired ruffles. 


I made the four of all the king's palaces. — Addiſon. 
Were it permitted, he'd make the tour of the whole ſyitem 
of the ſun. _ Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
2. Turn; revolution. In both thele tenſes it is rather Freuch 

than Englith, TID | CT | 
PFirſt Ptolemy his ſcheme cceleſtial wrought, 
And of machines a wild proviſion brought; 
Orbs centrick and eccentrick he prepares, 
Cycles and epicycles, folid ſpheres | 
In order plac'd, and with bright globes inlaid, = 
To ſolve the tours by heavenly bodies made. Blackmere, 


he bird of Jove ſtoop'd from his airy four, 
To birds of gayelt plume before him drove. Milton, 
| 3 " wy þ n. ſ. [tcurnamentum, low Latin.] 
1. Tilt; juſt; military ſport; mock encounter. 
: They might under the pretence | | 
Of tilts and tournaments, 4 
Provide them horſe and armour for defence, = Dani. 
For juſts, tourneys, and barriers, the glories of them at 
the chariots, wherein challengers make their entry. Bach. 
Whence came all thoſe juſts, tiltings, and tournament, Þ 
much in ule in theſe parts? | Temple s Myſt 
le liv'd with all the pomp he cou'd deviſe, 
At tilts and tournaments obtain'd the pri, 
But found no favour in his lady's eyes. Dryden, 
The ſpoulals of Hippolita the queen, 4 
What tiles and tourneys at the teait were (cen. Ind. 
2. Milton uſes it ſimply tor encounter; ſhock of battle. 
With cruel tournament the ſquadrons join! | 
Where cattle paſtur'd late, now ſcatter'd lies " 
With carcaſſes, and arms, th' inſanguin'd tield. e 
To TOURNEY. v. 7. [ trom the noun. ] To tilt in the lis. 
An elfin born of noble ſtate, 8 
Well could he tourney, and in lifts debate. 15 
po ORD Spenſer's Fairy Nh | 
TOURNISQUET. u. f. {French.} A bandage uſed in af 
tations, uraitened or relaxed by the turn of a handle. un. 
If the orifice does not readily appear, looſen tie Carp, 
guet, and the effuſion of blood will direct you to f. h (ou 
To Tousk. v. a. [probably of the ſame original 1 
teize, toſe.] To pull; to tear; to haul; 10 drag: 
touſer or tou ger, the name ot a maſtiff. | 
| As a bear whom angry curs have 0uz 4. F 
Having off ſhak'd them and eſeap'd their mau 
Becomes more fell, and all that him withſtands gerte 
Treads down and overthrows. a 


i , *h him: we'll . 
Take him hence; to th' rack with him: We ! 


L you | 42%. 
Joint by joiat, but we will know his purpole. Slab 

To towze ſuch things as flutter Cavift 
To honcit Bounce is bread and butter. __ coded 


Tow. u. J. {x p, Saxon. ] Flax or hemp beate 
into a hlamentous tubttance. A nent makes"! 
Toww twiſted round the handle of an inſtrument ©, 
eaſier to be held. 
To Tow. wv. a. [xeon, xeohan, Saxon, to le 
Dutch.] To draw by a rope, particular) 
Water. 
Thou knew'ſt too well „ 
My heart was to thy rudder ty'd by th Rings and Cie 
And thou ſhould'ſt toao me after. bak. mel. gar 
5 The ſeamen towed, and I ſhoved, till we ar 
OWA'RD. , 
TOWARDS. ( prep. [ zopand, Saxon. ] 


1. In a direction 


To'UCHMENOT. 1. . An herb. Ainſworth, 


fo, . xxiV- 1. 
He ſet his face toward the wilderneſs. Nunt 1 ke 


vid uſe 


Collier an Prige, 


Of bodies fome are tragile, and ſome are tough, and 1 


3. Not cahly injured or broken. | Dod. | 
2 ee you 3 tough! | T 
il you yet hold? 5 V 
braſs the crone demands chert. 


T 0 W 


The currents drive. 
Fab rdi the retreating fea, their furious tide, 
to: as, the danger now comes toxwards him, 
2 _ reſpect to; touching; regarding. 
3. We brought them to as great peace between themſelves, 
love towards us for having made the peace. Stdrey, b. ii. 
as 10 Repent you not, 5 
As that the fin hath brought you to this ſhame, 
Which ſorrow's always tore di ourſelves, not Heav'n? | 
Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
| His heart relented toxwards her. Milton, 
By our law, no good is to be left undone toxvards ail, not 
the Jood of the tongue, the hand, the heart. South's Serm. 
With tendency to. 7 ; 
+ This was the firſt alarm England received towards any 
| after it had enjoyed tor ſo many years the molt un- 


le a _ 
por pied proſperity. _ Clarendon, b. ii. 
Sqavift, 


Milton. 


little leſs than. 
5 Rall nine years older ſince J left you. 


Tow a'RD. Lo [It is doubtful whether in this ule the 


owa kps. J word be ad verb or adjective.] Near ʒat hand; 
in a ſtare ot preparation. : | 
What might be towward that this ſweaty haite 


'Poth make the night joint labourer with t 13. Shakeſp. | 


Towa KD. adj. Ready to do or learn ; not frowar 


To'WARDLINESS. 1. J. [from fowward(y, ] Docility ; compli- g 


mce ; readineſs to do or to learn, - 


The beauty and fozvardlineſs of theſe children moved her 


brechren to envy. Raleigh's Hiſt. of the World. 


To'WAaRDLY. adj. [from toward.] Ready to do or learn; 


' docile 3 compliant with duty. 
_ youn towardly noblemen or gentlemen were uſu- 
ally ſent as aſſiſtants or attendants, Bacon's Adv. to Villiers. 
To'warDNESS. 2. J. [from toward.) Docility, 


Parents will not throw away the ?oxvardneſs of a child, | 


and the expence of education upon a profeſſion, the labour 


of which is encreaſed, and the rewards are vaniſhed, South, | 


To'WEL. 1. J. { touaille, French; touaglio, Italian.] A cloth 

on which the hands are wiped. . | | 

Ilis arm mult be kept up with a napkin or fow Wiſh. 
Th attendants water for their hands ſupply 


And having waſh'd, with ſilken f{oTvets dry. Dryd. An. 
To'wER. 2. J. [x0n, Saxon; tour, French; torre, Italian; 


turris, Latin. 


1. A high building; a building raiſed above the main edifice. 


Let us huild us a city and a tower, whole top may reach | 


unto heaven, _ 
+, A fortreſs; a citadel, _ 
3. A high head-dreſs. © Se ole 
Lay trains of amorous intrigues 3 4 
In tovers, and curls, and perriwigs. Hudibras, p. ili. 
4. High flight; elevation, | 
© To'wER. v.n. To ſoar; to fly or riſe high. 


On tb' other fide an high rock zower'd ſtill. 
„ , ĩͤ IU ab 
My lord protector's hawks do toaber ſo well. Shakefp. | 


- Circular bale of riting folds that toxver'd 
Fold above fold a ſurging maze. en, 
Joao ring his height, and ainple was his breaft. Dyyd. 

I be crooked plough, the ſhare, the fob ring heiglit 
Ot waggons, and the cart's unwieldy weight; 


Thele all mutt be prepar'd. | Dryden's Georg. | 


All thole ſublime thoughts which tower above the clouds, 
and reach as high as heaven itſelf, take their riſc, not one 
wot beyond thoſe ideas which ſenſe or reflection have offered 
tor the contemplation of the mind. - Locke, 
0'WER-MUSTARD, 7. ſ. [turritis, Lat.] A plant. | 

The flower of the toxwer-muftard conſitts of four leaves, 
expanding in form of a croſs, out of whole empalement riſes 
the pointal, which afterward becomes a long, {mooth pod, 
growing for the moſt part upright, and opening into two 
parts, in each of which are many 1mooth leeds. Millar. 

To'WERED, adj. {from — Adorned or defended by 


ers. 5 
Might ſhe the wiſe Latona be, 


Or the tow'red Cybele. Milton's Arcades. 


To'WERY, adj. {from tober. ] Adorned or guarded with 


Here naked rocks, and empty waſtes were ſeen, 
re toad ry cities and the toreſts green. _ Pope. 
Riſe, crown'd with lights, imperial Salem riſe ! 
Exalt thy ftow'ry head, and lift oy eyes ! Pope's Meſſiah. 
| With his toav'ry grandeur ſwell their ſtate. Thomſon. 
Tonk, n. ſ. {xun, Saxon; tuyn, Dutch; from xinan, Sax. 
ſbut. | | 18 
1. Any walled collection of houſes. 


She let them down by a cord; for her houſe was upon the | 
| Joſb. ii. 15. 


town wall. | 
2, Any collection of houſes larger than a village. 
Speak the ſpeech trippingly : 
mouth it, as many of our players do, I had as lieve the own 
crier had ſpoke the lines. © Shakeſp, Hamlet. 
Into whatloever city or torvn ye enter, enquire who in it 
3s worthy, and there abide. : Matt, x. 11. 
Before him toauns and rural works between. Milton. 
My friend this inſult ſees, 33 
And flies from tocuns to woods. Broome. 
3. In England, any number of houſes to which belongs à re- 
gular market, and which is not a city or ſee of a biſhop. 
„ The court end of London. c | 
A virgin whom her mother's care . 
s from the toxwn to wholeſome country air. 
$. The x peopls who live in the capital. 
| e all at once let down, 
Stuns with his giddy larum half the ton. 
6. It is uſed by the inhab 
lay, a new family is come io town. ; 
is ſome new dreſs or new diverſion juſt come to 
own, | ; Law. 
To'wncrer. u. . [toxvn and derk.] An officer who ma- 
1 the publick buſineſs of a place. OW 
he townclerkappeaſed the people. Acts, xix. 35 
Townnov'ss. 1. ſ. {town and bouſe.] The hall where pub- 
lick buſineſs is tranſa&ed. 


Pope. 


townhouſe built at one end will one! the church that, 


ſtands at the other. ddifon on Italy. 
OWNSHIP. 7. f. {town and ſhip.} The corporation ot a 
town; the diſtri& belonging to a town. a 
am but a poor petitioner of our whole townſhip. S hakeſp. 
They had built houſes, planted gardens, erected c- 
, and made proviſion for their poſterity. Raleigh. 
0 WNSMAN, u. .. toaon and man.] | 
1. Aninhabitant of a place. | 


h 
by the townſmen, was given up to them. Clarendon, b. viii. 
I left him at the gate firm to your intereſt, 
Art appearance. Dryden. 


o WR TAL k. . . Itoaun and tall. ] Common prattle of a 


Hou tell che ſecret, in twelve hours it ſhall be toxvntalk. 
# Nas aero t "$6 L' Eftrange. 


3. Matter of no importance. 


4. Folly; trifling practice; filly opinion. 

Thethings which ſo long experience of all ages hath con- | 

firmed and made profitable, let us not preſume to condemn | 
as follies and toys, becauſe we ſometime know not the cauſe 

and reaſon of them. | 

5. Play; ſport ; amorous dalliance. 


Of amorous intent. . 
6. Odd ſtory ; filly tale. 


Cen. xi. 4. 


roulſly; to pl . | | 
To'YI$H. adj. Tas toy.] Trifling; wanton, 
To'YisHNESS, 2. f. [from teyiſb.] Nugacity; wantonneſs. 


Spenjer. | 
2 


on the tongue; but if you | 


or comment, critick, or flouri 
To this hafte of the mind a not due tracing of the argu- 


Pope. | 
itants of every town or city: as We. 


TRACER. 7. ſ. [ 


learned plagiary in al 
where in their ſnow. 

Tr a'cKLESS. adj, {from 
no footſteps. 


TRA 


| N ar. adj, [toxicum, Latin.] Poiſonous; containing | 
3 « [toyen, tooghen, ts dreſs with many ornaments, | 
1. A 1 0 commodity; a trifle; a thing of no value. 
ight I make acceptable unto her that tay which I had 
found, following an acquaintance of mine at the plough. 
| | Sidney. 
They exchange for knives, glaſſes, and ſuch tos, great 
abundance of gold and pearl. 1 


| Becaule of old | 
Thou thyſelf doat'dit on womankind, admiring 
Their ſhape, their colour, and attractive grace: 


None are, thou think'ſt, but taken with tuch toys. Milton. 


O virtue! virtue! what art thou become, 


That men ſhould leave thee for that toy a woman. Dryd, 
2. A plaything; a bauble. | | | | 


* Todally thus with death is no fit tay, 
Go find ſome other play-fellows, mine own ſweet boy. 


| o Fairy Queen, b. i. 
What a profuſion of wealth laid out in coaches, trappings, 
tables, cabinets, and the like precious toys. Addijon, 


In Delia's hand this toy is fatal found, 
Nor could that fabled dart more ſurely wound. 


"Tis a cockle or a walnut ſhell, 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap, 


Ye tons of Venus, play your ſports at will; 
For greedy pleaſure, careleſs of your , | 
Thinks more upon her paradiſe ot joys. Spenſer"s Epithal. 
So ſaid he, and forebore not glance or zoy | 
e Milton. 


I never may believe 


Theſe antick fables, nor theſe fairy toys, © Shakeſpeare. 
7. Frolick; humour; odd fancy. | | 


Shall that which hath always received this conſtru&tion, 


be now diſguiſed with a 1% of novelty. Hooker, b. v. 
The very place puts toys of detperation, | | 
Without more motive, into every brain, | | 
'That looks ſo many fathoms to the ſea, 3 
| And hears it roar Led. 3 e Hamlet. 
To Toy. v. x. from the noun. ] To trifle; to 


Your tociety will diſcredit that teyiſbneſs of wanton fan- 


cy, that plays tricks with words, and frolicks with the ca- 
._ prices of frothy imagination. | 
To'ys$HOP. n./. [toy and /bop.] A ſhop where playthings 

and little nice manufactures are fold, | | 
Fans, filks, ribbands, laces, and gewgaws, lay ſo thick | 
together, that the heart was nothing elle but a 274% I | 


Wich varying vanities from every part, h 
They shift the moving toy/bip. of their heart. Pop 


e. 

To Tozk. v. a. {See TowSE and TEASE.) To, pull by 

violence or impetuotity. l „ 

Iink'it thou, for that I inſinuate, or toxe from thee thy 

buſinels, Jam therefore no courtier... 

| TRaCE. u. /. { trace, Fr. traccia, Italian. 
1. Mark left by any thing Eu footſteps. 


Theſe as a line their long dimention drew, 


Streaking the ground with finuous-trace.  _ Milton. 


2, Remain z appearance of what has been. . 
The people of theſe countries are reported to have lived | 

like the beaſts among them, without any zraces of orders, 
| laws, or religion. | 


| Temple, 
There are not the leaſt traces of it to be met, the greatelt 


part of the ornaments being taken from Trajan's arch, and 
let up to the conqueror. 


The ſhady empire ſhall retain no trace 
Of war, or blood, but in the Sylvan chace, 


ol draught. 


| Her waggon ſpokes made of long ſpinners legs; 
The cover, of the wings of graſhoppers ; 


ppers ; 6 
The traces, of the ſmalleſt ſpider's web. ; Shakeſpeare. | 
Milton. 


The labour'd ox 
In his looſe traces from the furrow came. 


While lab'ring oxen, ſpent with toil and heat, | 
In their looſe traces from the field retreat, Pope. 


Twelve young mules, 


| New to the plough, unpractis'd in the trace. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


To TRACE, v. a. [tracer, Fr. tracciare, Italian. ] 
1. To follow by the footiteps, or remaining marks. 


I teel thy power, to trace the ways 
Of highelt agents. | . l 
Vou may trace the Deluge quite round the globe in pro- 


fane hiſtory; and every one of thele people have a tale to tell 
concerning the reſtauration. . 
| p but trace over the paths beaten by the ancients, 

th, Temple. | 


Bur net's Theory of the Earth. 
They | 
upon them, 


ments to their true foundation is owing. Locke. 
2. To follow with exactneſs. AS ET 
That ſervile path thou nobly doſt decline, © | 
Of tracing word by word, and line by line. Denham. 


3. Tomark out. : | 224 
' He allows the ſoul power to trace images on the ab 


and perceive them. ; | ocke. 
is pen can trace out a true quotation, Swift, 
4. To walk over... AS ERIN ea 
gs, Men as they trace, hk 
Both feet and face one way are wont to lead. Fairy Q. 
Shakeſpeare. 


We do trace this alley up and down. 
from trace.) Ons that traces. | 


Ambaſladors ſhould not 


ſuch malice. : _  Howel. 
TRACK. w_ [trac, old French; traccia, Ital,] _ 
1. Mark left upon the way by the foot or otherwiſe, d 
Following the track of Satan. Milton. 


The hoſtile ſpear yet ſticking in his wound, 
With piper by blood inſcrib'd the duſty ground. Dryd. 


Hung by the neck and hair, and dragg'd around, | 


ider the exterior frame of the globe, it we may find 
Raps or footſteps of wiſdom in its conſtitution. Bentley, 


k d; a beaten path. : 
—— Wich track M ſidelong he works his way. Milton. 


Behold Torquatus the ſame tract perſue, 


t. the two devoted Decii view. Dryden's An. 
To W wy a. {from the noun. ] To follow by the foot- 
ſteps or marks left in the way. 


As ſhepherd's cur that in dark evening's ſhade 


forth ſome ſavage beaſt's treade. Fairy Q. 
E roſellal umitstor of Horace, ut 
the others; you track him every 


Dryden. 
rack} Uatrodden ; nakel with 


He was not only a 


TRACT. 2. / {tra9zs, Lat. 


Ab bot. 


Pope. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Hooker, b. iv. 
6. [ Tractatus, Lat.] A treatiſe; a {mall book. 


TRA'CTABLE, ad}. | 
1. Manageable ; docile ; compliant; obſequious ; practicable; 


dally amo- | 


Glanwille's Scepſ. 


2. U 3 ſuch as may be handled, 


neither to be ſeen nor felt. . 
LRA'CTABLENESS. 1. /. [from trafable.] The ſtate of be- 


Shakeſpeare, | LR 
5 | ing tractable; compliance; obſequiouſneis. 


TRAD 
| x. Traffick; commerce; exchange of goods for other goods, 
| or for money. | | {2388 
Milton. 


Fade increaſes in one place and decays in Wo. "W 
2. Occupation Aae employment whether be or 


——_— 


bound to follow. 


> Decline to your confounding contraries. 


held the tracers of a plot of } 5 


To TRADE. v. u. * the noun.] 
1. To traffick; to ; 


tot in rar elde of ſhi ing day; 
Unableto pr way, 1 


Which Natlau's virtue only could explore. Prior. 


Only there art ſome tract which, by high mountains, are 


barred from air and freſh wind. Raleigh. 
Heav'n hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep tract ot hell. ilton. 


e 


earth. Addiſon, 


3. Continuity; any thing protracted, or drawn out to length, 


The myrtle flovriſheth ſtill; and wondertul it is that for 


lo * a tract of time ſhe ſhould ſtill continue freſh. Hemel, 
0 


ur bodies may at laſt turn all to ſpitit, 
Improv d by trad of time, and wing'd aſcend | 
Ethereal as we. Milten, 
As in tract of ſpeech a dubious word is eaſily known by 
the coherence with the reft, and a dubious letter by the 
whole word fo maya deaf perſon, having competent know- 
ledge of language, by an acute ſagacity by ſome more evi- 
dent word diſcerned by his eye, know the ſenſe. Holder. 


4. Courſe; manner of procets ; unleſs it means; in this place, 
rather, diſcourte; explanation. | | en 


The tract of every thing 1225 
Would, by a good diſcourler, lole lome life 
Which action's ſelf was tongue to. | a 
; Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


5. It ſeems to be uſed by Shakef peare for rack, 


The weary fun hath made a golden ſat, | 

And, by the bright trad of his fiery car. 
_ Gives hignal of a goodly day to-morrow. Shakeſpeare, 
Ihe church clergy at that time writ the beſt collection of 
tracts againſt 2 that ever appeared. Swift, 
6. erababilis, Fin ; traitable, Fr.] 


governable. | 

For moderation of thoſe affe&ions growing from the very 

natural bitterneſs and gall of adverſity, the ee much 

alledgeth contrary fruit, which affliction likewiſe hath, 

whenloever it falleth on them that are tractable, the grace of 

God's Holy Spirit concurring therewith. _ Hooker, b. v. 
Noble Ajax, you are as ſtrong, as valiant, as wiſe; no 


lets noble, much more gentle, and altogether more tra&able . 


Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſida. 

10 One 3 is a ſlave 7 wr | | ws. 

Too each incenſed will. Shale p. Henry VII. 
If thou doſt find him tractable to us, . * 270 

Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons; 

If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, _ 1 

Be thou ſo too. Sbaleſpeare s Richard III. 
As thoſe who are bent to do wickedly' will never want 


tempters to urge them on in an evil courſe; ſo thoſe who 


yield themſelves tractable to good motions, will find the Spi- 


rit of God more ready to encourage them. Tillot/on's Serm. 


It a ſtrièt hand be kept over children from the beginning, 


they will in that age be tractable, and quietly ſubmit to it. 


Locke on Education, 
e other meaſures are of continued quantity viſible, and 


for the moſt part fractable; whereas time is always tranſient, 
Holder on Time, 


t will be objected, that whatioever I fancy of childrens 


tractableneſi, yet many will never apply. _ — 

TRA'CTATE. . /. Itradtatus, Latin} A treatiſe; a tract; 
a {mall book, | EIN Wy 

Though philoſophical tract᷑ates make enumeration of au- 


thors, yet are their reaſons uſually introduced. Brotun. 
We need no other evidence than Glanvilic's tradlate. 


TRA'CTION. . /. [from trafus, Latin.} The act of —.— Lo. 
{ddifon on Italy. | ELD 


| Pope. | 
3. {From tzrafer, French; tiraſſes, traces.] Harneſs for beats 


mg, the ſtate of being drawn. 
he malleus being fixed to an extenſible membrane, fol- 


lows the traction of the muſcle, and is drawn inwards to 


bring the terms of that line nearer in proportion as it is 


curved, and ſo gives a tenſion to the tympanum. Holder. 
RA'CTILE. 7. . [trafus, Lat.] Capable to be drawn out 


or extended in length; ductile. . ; 
The conſiſtences of bodies are very divers; fragile, tough; 


flexible, inflexible ; tractile, or to be drawn forth in length, 


intractile. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, Ne $39, 


| TRACTILITY. adj. {from tractile.] The quality of being 
tractile. Y | 


Silver, whoſe ductility and tra&ilityare much inferiour to 


thole of gold, was drawn out to ſo {lender a wire, that a 


ſingle * amounted to twenty-ſeven feet. Derbam. 


u. . [tratta, Italian. ] 


Whoſoever commands the ſea, commands the trade; who- 
ſoever commands the trade of the world, commands the 
riches of the world, and conſequently the world W "of 


mercantile, iſhed from the liberal arts or learned 
profeſſions. W 8 . 
Appoint to every one that is not able to live of his free- 


hold a certain trade of life; the which trade he ſhall be 
F | Spenſer on Ireland. 
How woe þ half way down 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire, dreadful trade. Shak. 
I'll mountebank their loves, and come home belov'd 
Of all the trades in Rome. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
| Fear and piety, 5 ; 
Inſtruction, manners, myſteries, and trades, 


baleſpeare. 
The rude Equicolæ 5 

Hunting their ſport, and plund' ring was their . 
Fight under him; there's plunder to be had 0 . 

A captain is a very gaintul trade.  Dryden's Juv, 
The whole diviſion that to Mars pertains,” — 

All trades of death, that deal in ſteel for gains. Dryden. 
The Emperor Pertinax applied himſelf in his youth to a 

gainful trade; his father, judging him fit for a better em- 

ployment, had a mind to turn his education another way; 
the ſon was obſtinatein purſuing ſo profitable a trade, a ſort 
of merchandiſe of wood. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


3. Inſtruments of any occupation. 


| The the 
His houſe and houſhold 
His bow and quiver, an 


erd bears | | 
gods, his frude of war, 
his truſty cur. Dryden's Virgil. 


4. Any employment not manual ; habitual exerciſe. 


Call fome of Sung s to train them up in that trade ; 
and ſo fit them for weighty affairs. 5 Bacon. 


to hold commerce. | 
He commanded theſe ſervants to be called, to know how 
much every man had gained by trading. Luke, xix. 15. 
Delos, a ſacred place, grew a fre port, where nations 
1 ä wWoaring 


warring with one another reſorted with their goods, and | 
traded. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Maximinus traded with the Goths in the product of his 
eltate in Thracia. Arbuthnot. 
2. To act merely for money. 
Saucy and overbold ! how did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, | 
In riddles and affairs of death? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
3. Having a trading wind. | 9 
They on che trading flood ply tow'rd the pole. Milton. 
Jo TRADE. v. a. To lell or exchange in commerce. 
They were thy merchants: they traded the perſons of 
men and veſſels of brais in thy market. Ezek, xxvii. 13. 
T&ADE-WIND. 2. J. [trade and wind.) The monſoon; the 
periodical wind between the tropicks. _ | 
Thus to the caſtern wealth through ſtorms we go, 
But now, the Cape once doubled, tear no more; 
A conſtant trade-wwind will ſecurely blow, 
And gently lay us on the ſpicey ſhore. Dryden. 
His were the projects of perpetuum mobiles, and of in- 
creating the trade- c ̃m̃d by vait plantations of reeds. 
os Arbuthnot. 


| Comfortable is the trade-wind to the equatorial parts, | 
without which lite would be both ſhort and grievous, Cheyne. | 


TRADE D. adj. {from trade.} Verſed; practiſed. 
Truſt not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes; 
For villainy is not without ſuch a rheum; 
And he long traded in it makes it ſeem 
Like rivers of remorſe and innocence, 
: Eyes and ears, _ | 

Two traded pilots *twixt the dangerous ſhores. 
Of will and judgment, Shakeſp. 
TRADER. z. /. [trom trade.] | 
1. One engaged in merchandiſe or commerce. 


Shakeſpeare. 


or traduced hath been the great ball of contention to the lat- 
Glanwille's Scep). | 


Troilus and Creſſida. 


1. To cenſure; to condemn ; to repreſent as blameable; to 
calumniate; to decry. : 
The beſt ſtratagem that Satan hath, who knoweth his 
kingdom to be no one way more thaken than by the publick 
devout prayers of God's church, is by fraducing the fon. 
and manner of them, to bring them into contempt, and tv 
ſlack the force of all mens devotion towards them. Hecker. 
T hole particular ceremonies which they pretend to be 0 


allo traduced in the publick duties of the church are, toge - 
ther with theſe, to be touched. Hooker, b. iv. 
Whilit calumny has ſuch potent abetters, we are not to 
wonder at its growth: as long as men are malicious and de- 
ſigning they will be traducing. Government of the Tongue. 
From that preface he took his hint: though he had the 
bateneſs not to acknowledge his benefactor, but mitead of it 
to iraduce me in libel. Drydenr's Fab, 
2. Io propagate; to encreaſe by deriving one from another. 
| one are ſo grols as to contend for this, | 
That ſouls from bodies may traduced be; 
Between whole natures no proportion 1s, | 
When root and branch in nature ſtill agree. Dawies. 
From theſe only the race of perfect animals were propa- 
gated and raduced over the earth. | EEO , 
Some believe the ſoul is made by God, ſome by angels, 
and ſome by the generant : whether it be immediately created 


— 


ter ages. | 
TRADU'CEMENT. 2. f. [from traduce.] Cenſure; obloquy. 
| Rome mult know 3 


ſcandalous, we ſhall more thoroughly üft, when other things | 


The value of her own : *twere a concealment 
Worſe than a theft, no leſs than a traducement, 
Io hide your doings. Shakeſpeare's Coriolaniis. 


| 


TrxAa'Gical. 
JT RAGICK, 


1. Relating to tragedy, 


2. Mourntul; calamitous ; forrowtu 


Pilgrims are going to Canterbury with rich offerings, an 
traders riding to London with fat pu rſes. 


5 Now the victory's won, | 

Me return to our laſſes like fortunate traders, _ 5 
Triumphant with ſpoils. Dryden. 

__ Many traders will neceſſitate merchants to trade for lels | 
profit, and conſequently be more frugal. Child ou Trade. 
hat day traders ſum up the accounts of the weck. SD. 

2. One long uſed in the methods of money getting; a practi- 

tioner. 1 


Tax prsrol x. . J. [trade and folk.] People employed in | 


trades. | 
By his advice victuallers and tradesfolk would ſoon get all 
the money of the kingdom into their hands, . Swift, 
 TRA'DESMAN. z. ſ. [trade and man.] A ſhopkeeper. A mer- 
chant is called a frader, but not a trade/man; and it ſeems 
_ diſtinguiſhed in Shakeſpeare from a man that labours with 
- his hands. | 5 5 . 
I lire by the awl, I meddle with no fradeſmen's matters. 


5 | Shakeſpeare. 

They rather had beheld _ 5 
Diſſentious numbers peſt'ring ſtreets; than ſee 
Our tradeſmen ſinging in their hops, and going | 
About their functions. Shabeſd. oriolanus. 
Order a trade thither and thence, ſo as {ome tew merchants 
and tradeſmen, under colour of turniſhing tae colony with 
neceſſaries, may not grind them. acon. 
Tradeſmen might conjecture what doings they were like to 
have in their reſpective dealings. Graunt, 


M. Jordain would not be thought a ?radeſman, but order- | 


ed (ome ilk to be meaſured out to his partner's friends: now. 
I on up my ſhop. | | Prior. 
rom a plain tradeſman with a ſhop, he is now grown a 
very rich country gentleman. Arbuthn. Hift. of F. Bull. 
Domeſticks in a gentleman's family have more d 
nities of improving their minds, than the ordinary trade 5 
. Swift, 
Boaſtful and rough, your firſt ſon is a fquire; 
The next a trade/man, meek and much a har. Pope's Fp. 
TRA'DEFUL. adj. trade and full. } Commercial; buſy in 
traffick. AE | I 
Ye tradeful merchants that with weary toil 
Do ſeek moſt precious things to make your gain, 
And both the Indies of their treaſure ſpoil, 
Wbat needeth you to ſeek ſo far in vain, 
TRADITION. 2. /. tradition, Fr. traditio, Lat.] 
1. The act or practice of delivering accounts from mouth to 


mouth without written memorials; communication from age 


to age. | 
3 it we have fradition; namely, that ſo we believe, 
becauſe both we from our predeceſſors, and they from theirs, 
have ſo received. 6 15 
2. Any thing delivered orally from age to age. 
They the truth 
With ſuperſtitions and traditions taint, 
Left only in thoſe written records pure. 
Our old ſolemnities 
From no blind zeal, or fond tradition riſe; 
But fav'd trom death, our Arg ives yearly pay 
Theſe grateful honours to the God of day. Pope's Stati 
TRADITIONAL, adi. {from tradition. 


Miton. 


1. Delivered by tradition; deſcending by oral communication; 


tranſmitted by the foregoing to the following ag 
. Whence may we have the infallible traditional ſenſe of 
Scripture, if not from the heads of their church? Tillofſon. 


If there be any difference in natural parts, it ſhould ſcem 


the advantage lies on the fide of children born from wealthy 
parents, the lame 7rad:tional floth and luxury which render 
their body weak, perhaps refining their ſpirits. Swift. 
2. Obſervant of traditions, or idle rites, Not uſed, nor proper. 
e God forbid „ 1 
We ſhould infringe the holy privilege 
Ot ſanctuary! | of EET 
 —— You are too ſeyſeleſs obftinate, my lord; 
To ceremonious and fraditiunal. Shakefp. Rich, II. 
TRADITIONALLY. adv. (from traditional. | 6 
1. n trom age to age. | 
here is another channel wherein this doctrine is tradi- 
tionally derived from Saint John, namely, from the clergy of 
Alia. — Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
2. From tradition without evidence of written memorials. 
It crofleth the proverb, and Rome might well be built in 
a day, if that were true which is traditionally related b 
Strabo, that the great cities Anchiale and Tartus were built 
by Sardanapalus both in one day. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
TRADITIONARY. adj, [from tradition.) Dehvered by tradi- 
dion. 1 | | 
Suppoſe the ſame traditionary ſtrain 
Ot rigid manners in the houſe remain, ate 
'Inveterate truth, an old plain Sabine's heart. Dryden. 
Oral tradition is more uncertain, eſpecially if we may take 
that to be the traditionary ſenſe of texts of Scripture, 


Tillotſon. 


The fame of our Saviour, which in ſo few years had gone 
through the whole earth, was confirmed avd perpetuated by 
ſuch records 2s-would preſerve the traditionary account of 
him to atter-ages. Addiſon on the Cbriſlian Religion. 

T &&'DITLVE. di. [treditive, Fr. from trade, Lat.] Tranſ- 
mitted or tranimiſlible from age to age. | 
Suppoſe we on things rad!tive divide, 
And both appeal to Scripture to decide, 


| TRADU'CER, z. . [from traduce.] A faiſe cenſurer; a ca- 


hakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


| them have had the help of that derivation. 


Spenſer. 


90er, b. li. | 


us. | 


lumniator, | : | 
TRADU'CIBLE. adj. [from traduce.) Such as may be de- 
rived. 8 

Though oral tradition might be a competent diſcoverer of 
the original of a kingdom, yet ſuch a tradition were incom- 


nal laws, becauſe they are of a complex nature, and there- 
fore not orally traducible to fogreat a diſtance of ages. Hale. 
TRADU'CTION. 2. /. [from traduce.} 5 
1, Derivation from one of the ſame kind; propagation. 
The patrons of traduction accule their udvertaries of af- 
fronting the attributes of God; and the aflerters of creation 
| impeach them of violence to the nature ot things. 


h 858 Glanville. 
If by traduction came thy mind, , 5 
Our wonder 1s the leſs to find 7 
A ſoul fo charming from a ſtock ſo good; - 
Thy tather was transtus'd into thy blood. Dryden. 


2. Tradition; tranſmiſſion from one to another. 
Touching traditional communication and traduction ot 
truths connatural and engraven, I do not doubt but many of 
; Hale. 
3. Conveyance, | FER BE 
Since America is divided on every ſide by confiderable 
| ſeas, and no paſſage known by land, the ?radu#ton of brutes 
could only be by ſhipping: though this was a method uted 
for the traduction of uſetul cattle from hence thither, vet it 
is not credible that bears and lions ſhoul-i have lo mach care 
uſed for their tranſportation, -- Hale's Or:91n of Mankind, 
. Intense ES | 
in rhetorick of repetition and traduction 
TRAFFIC E. 2. J. 2 Fr. traffico, Italian. ] 


0470 . 
raffick's thy gaoc. 
. ö 18 My father 
A merchant of great trafick through the world. Shakeſp. 
As the firſt of theſe was, for his great dam, ittled rhe 
Engliſh Solomon, he followed the example of that wife king 
in nothing more than by advancing the 7ra/c* of his people; 
ED 8 Adaliſon s Freeboider, Ne 41. 
2. Commodities; ſubject of traffic. 1 
You'll ſee a draggled damſel | Ms 
From Billingſgate her fiſhy traffick hear, Say. 
To TRAFFICK. v. x. [traſiquer, Fr. trafficare, Italian. 
1. To practiſe commerce; to merchandiſe; to exchange com- 


modities. 


2. To trade meanly or mercenarily. 
e and overbold! how did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 


How haſt thou dar'd to think fo vilely of me, 
That I would condeſcend to thy mean arts, 
And rraffick with thee tor a prince's ruin? Roabe. 

merchant. 7 
Your Argoſies with portly fail, 
Like ſigniors and rich burghers on the flood, 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers 


In it are fo many Jews very rich, and ſo great t affickers, 
that they have molt of the Engliſh trade in their hands, 
| 3 Addiſon. 
TRA'GACANTH. z. ſ. {!ragacantha, Lat.] A ſort of gum to 
which this name has been given, becaute it proceeds from 
the inciſion of the root or trunk of a plant lo called. Trev. 
TRAGE'DIAN. z. ſ. ¶ from tragedy; tragædus, Lat.] 
1. A writer of tragedy. ; Ei 
Many of the poets themſelves had much nobler concep- 
tions of the Deity, than to imagine him to have any thing 
corporeal; as in theſe verſes out of the ancient tragediaz. 


2. An actor of tragedy. | | 
I can counterteit the deep tragedian z h 
Speak, and look back, and pry on ev'ry fide, 
remble and ſtart at wagging of a ſtraw, | | 
Intending deep ſuſpicion.” Shakeſp. Richard III. 
To well-lung'd fragedian's rage | 
They recommend their labours of the ſtage. 
TRA'GEVY. z. /. [tragedie, Fr, tragedia, Lat.] 
1. A dramatick repreſentation of a ſerious action. 
Thouſands more, that yet ſuſpect no peril, | 
Will now conclude their plotted tragedy. Shakeſpeare. 
All our tragedies are of kings and princes ; but you never 
ſee a poor man have a part ma N it be as a chorus, o to fill 
up the ſcenes, to dance, or to be derided. Taylor's Hely Liv. 
Imitate the ſiſter of painting, trage 
whole forces of her art in the main action. Dryden. 
his altar to be ſacrificed, was called the goat-long or !ra- 
gedy. Rymer's Tragedies of the laft Age. 
There to her heart fad tragedy addreit 
The dagger, wont to pierce the tyrant's breaſt, 
2. Any mournful or dreadful event. 
| I ſhall laugh at this, 
That they, who brought me in my maſter's hate, 
I live to look upon their tragedy. Shakeſp., Richard III. 
I look upon this now done in England as another act of 


Pope. 


To Tran vr. v. a-[froadico, Lat. tra lutre, Fr.) 


D Haden. 


the ſame tragedy which was lately begun in Scotland. 


lence of the undertaking. | 
petent without written monuments to derive to us the origt- | TRAGICOMEDY. z. Fo [ tragicomedie, Fr. fro 


tragi- comedy; but it was given to the people. 


2. Conſiſting of a mixture of mirth with ſorrow, | 
TDTRAGICO'MICALLY. adv, [from tragicomical.] In a tragi- 


The reports and fugues havean agreement with the figures | 5 
Bacon. 


1. Commerce; merchanditing ; large trade; exchange of com- 


Shakeſp. Tron of Athens. | 


STRAJE'CTION. 2. /. Itrajectio, Latin,] 

mY | | fr. The act or darting through. | 
They firſt plant for corn and cattle, and after enlarge them- | 

{elves fr things to zraffick withal. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. | 


In riddles and affairs of death? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


TRAPFPICKER, z. I. [trafigueur, Fr. from traffic.) Tracer | 


That curtſy to them, Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


Suiling flect. 


Dryden. 


z which employs the 


An anthem to their god Dionyſus, whiltt the goat ſtood at 


. 
aldi. [tragicus, L zige, 
8 01. tragicus, Lat. bragique, Fr.] | 


The root whereot and tragical effect, 
Voucktate, O thou the mourhfull'tt muſe of 
That wont'tt the trogtck itage for to direct 
_ "_— complaints and wailful tine 
Reveai to me. 72 Spenſer; A 

Thy Clarence he is dead that Gabs 1 "Ice, 
And the behoiders of this tragick play, > 4G 

Ti adulterer Haſtings, Rivers, Vaughan, Gray 
Untimely tmother'd in their dulky graves. Stad n 
17 . | re. 
5 5 ee Lam witneſs to ag ee 
nd will to France, hoping the conſeau 
Wiil prove as bitter, blacks and rigid. wo | 
The gaudy, blabbing, and remoriefy] day New:. 
Is crept into the boſom of the ſea: ; 
_ are _ howling wolves arouſe th 
at drag the fragics melancholy night, Sar pr; 

_ Why look you {til} fo ſtern an inlay or . % 

80 trogical and merited a fate alpen. 
Shall ſwallow thoſe who God and Juſtice hate. % 

I now mutt change thote notes to fragick. 1.7 5. 

The tale of this ſong is a pretty tragic ltury ; and 9075 

becauſe it is a copy of nature. r 


nine, 


e jades, 


. * . { 7 2 g 
Py them dreſs their bloody altars ij, 
With every circumſtance of trezick pomp, 
TRA'GICALLY. adv. [from iragical,) Bs 8282 
In a tragical manner; in a manner [fitting tragedy 


cations were great, he has revenged tnem trogically. Dryden 


2. Mournfully; lorrowfully ; calamitouſly. 
I RA'GICALNESS, 2. . [from tragical.] Courafulnet; ca. 
lamitouſpels. | Ot 


Like hold Pha#tons we deſpiſe all benefits of the Pare 
light „ unlefs we may guide his chariot ; and we anion 
table as well in the tragicalnefs of the event as in the info. 
Deca of Piety, 
m ?!ragedy and co- 
medy. | A drama compounded of merry and e 


For acting here's life's tragi- comedy, 

The lookers- on will ſay we a& not well, 

Unleſs the laſt the former ſcenes excel. Denham: 
The faults of that drama are in the kind of it, which 5 
| Dryden, 
We have often had ?rag:-comedies upon the Engliſh — 


_ with ſucceſs : but in that fort of compoſition the tragedy and 
comedy are in diſtinct ſcenes. _ Cay. 
| TRAGICO'MICAL. adj. [tragicomique, French, tragical and 
_ commal.] 5 FE e 

1. Relating to tragi- comedy. | | 8 
The whole art of the tragi-comical farce lies in interweav. 


ing the ſeveral kinds of the drama, ſo that they eannot be 
| diſtinguiſhed. | Gay's What Dy: Call It, 


comical manner. | 
Laws my Pindarick parents matter'd not, 
So I was fragicomically got. 7 


throw. h 
The diſputes of thoſe aſſuming confidents, that think fo 
highly of their attainments, are like the controverſy ot thoſe 
in Plato's den, who having never ſeen but the ſhadow of au 
horſe trajected, eagerly contended, whether its neighing p10- 
ceeded from its appearing mane or tail, Glanwilli Step), 
If there are different kings of æther, they have a different 
degree of rarity; by which i: becomes fo fit a medium fer 
trajecting the light of all cœleſtial bodies. Grew's Coſmel, 
t the ſun's light be trajected through three or more crols 


tracted more than others, are in all the following priſms re- 
fracted more than others in the ſame proportion. Men. 
TRAJECT. 2. J. {trajet, Fr. trajectus, L 
paſlage for a water- carriage. | 
What notes and garments he doth give thee, 
Bring to the fraject, to the common ferry, | 
Which trades to Venice, She. Merchant of Venice, 


Later aſtronomers have obſerved the free motion of ſuch 
comets as have, by a trajedion through the ether, wander 
through the celeſtial or interſtellar part of the univerſe. . 
2. Emiſſion. 3 ts | Spied | 

The trojections of ſuch an object more ſharply pierce tie 
martyred joul of John, than afterwards did the nails the erv- 
ci fied body of Peter. 


1. To hunt by the track. | 
2. To draw along the ground. 35 
Beat thou the drum, that it ſpeak mournfullr: 
Trail your ſteel pikes. ee orialanus. 
Faintly he ſtaggered through the hiſling throng, 
And hung his head, and trail d his legs along. D- 
3. To draw atter in a long floating or woruy 7. 
What boots the regal circle on his head, 
That long behind he frails his pompous robe, „ 
And, or all monarchs, only graſps the globe? Pope, 
4. [ Treglen, Dutch. ] To draw; to drag. - | 
Fecanke they ſhall nat trail me through their ireets | 
Like a wild beaſt, I am content to go. Milan - 
Thrice happy poet, who may trail 
Thy houſe about thee like a ſnail; 
Or harnets'd to a nag, at eaſe | 
Take journies in it te a chaiſez 
Or in a boat, whene'er thou wilt, 
Canſt make it ſerve thee for a tilt. 
To TRAIL, v. n. To be drawn out in length. 
When his brother ſaw the red blood trail 
Adown fo faſt, and all his armour ſteepe, ki, 
For very felneſs loud he 175 to weep. Fair) Queen, 
Since the flames purſu' d the trailing ſmoke,  — 
He knew his hoon was granted. Dryden's Knight's 
From o'er the roof the blaze began to move, 5 
And trailing vaniſh'd in th' Idean grove. 

It ſwept a path in heav'n, and ſhone 4 guide, ens Et. 
Then in a teaming ſtench of ſulphur dy'd. Do den 
TRAIL. i [from the verb.] : . 
1. Scent left on the ground by the animal purſued; 

lowed by the hunter, : hs upon 
See but the iſſue of my jealouſy: if I cry 0g ehen. 
no ſrail, never truſt me when I open again. Sa 
How chearfully on the falſe hr, they cr) f Stabe 
Oh, this counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs. , 
I do think, or elſe this brain of mine 
To not the trail of icy fo hep 4 
As I have us'd to do, that 1 have fou let. 
The very cauſe of Hamlet's lunacy. Shateſd. # 
2. Aug ing drawn to length. _ foread 
rom thence the fuming trail began d 4 D. 
Andi lanibent glories danc d about her hes 7, along 
R 2 light' ning ue pa n Flee ring nfs 3 : 
t ſhines, tis true, and gilds the goon Convert. 
But when it ſtrikes, "tie fatal. Rowe 5 700 


track fol- 


Hing Charles. 


3. Any thing drawn behind in long undulaticns. A4 


Juvenal's genius was ſharp and eager; and as his Provo. 


„„On the world's ſtage, when our applaute grows high, | 


| Bra u. 
To TRAJE'CT. v. a. ¶trajectus, Latin. ] To caſt Faves. to - 


riſms ſucceſſively, thoſe rays which in the firſt priſm are te- 


atin.[ A ferry; a 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 
\ To TRAIL. wv. a. {trailler, French. . 


N 


7. 


5.5 


_ olor 
5. To 


FR nd about her work ſhe did empale 
2 border wrought of ſundry flow'rs 


Enwoven with an af 4 winding trail. Spenſer's Muiopotmes. | 
t 


A ſudden ſtar it thot through liquid air, 


4 drew behind a radiant trail of hair, Pope. 
Wir; w. a. [ trainer, French.] 
long. 
n, "In hollow cube he train'd 3 
His deviliſh enginery. hy Milton. 


| to entice; to invite. 
e If but twelve French | 
Were there in arms, they would be as a call RY 
To train ten thouſand Engliſh to their fide. Shakeſpeare. 
To draw by artifice or ſtratagem. 
5 For that caule I train d thee to my houſe. 1 | 
Oh train me not, ſweet mermaid, with thy note 
To drown me in thy filter's flood of tears. LEE. 
Sing, Syren, to thytelt, and I will doat: 
Soread o'er the filver waves thy golden hair, 
And as a bed I'll take thee, and there lie. Shakeſpeare. 
To draw from act to att by perſuaſion or promiſe, 
PI We did train him on, | 
And his corruption being ta'en from us, 
We as the ſpring of all ſhall pay for all. Shak, Hen, IV. 
4. To educate z to bring up: commonly with p. 

; I can ſpeak Englith, i | 
For I was train'd up in the Engliſh court. Shakeſpeare. 
I, moſt rare ſpeaker, OED. 

To nature none more bound; his training ſuch 
That he may furniſh and inſtruct great teachers. Shakeſþ. 


Ap place for exerciſe and training up of youth in the faſhion | 


of the heathen. 1 2 Mac. iv. g. 
Call ſome of young . to train them up in that trade, 
and ſo fit them for weighty affairs. 3 
Spirits train d up in teaſt and ſong. E Milton. 
| 11 he firſt Chriſtians were by great e trained up for 
. 1 2 
dreck or form to any thing. 5 
Abram armed his trained ſeĩ vants born in his houſe, and 
puriued. eto | Ce. XV. 14. 
The warrior horſe here bred he's taught to train. Dryd. 
The young ſoldier is to be trained on to the warefare of 
life; wherein care is to be taken that more things be not re- 
delented as dangerous than really are ſo, Locke. 
Tax. x. /. [train, French. ] . 
1. Artifice; ſtratagem of enticement. 
He caſt by treaty and by rains Fe OS 
Her to perſuade. FTrlaity Queen, B. i. 
Their general did with due care provide, 5 
To fave his men from ambuth and from train. Fairfax. 
| This mov'd the king, 3 4 
To lay to draw him in by any train. Daniel's Civil War. 
Swol'n with pride into the ſnare I fell! 
Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains, 
Soft'ned with pleaſure and voluptuous life. 
Now to my charms | 
And to my wily trains! I thall ere long 
Be well ſtock'd with as fair a herd as graz d 
About my mother Circe. 


good; theſe eaſily follow and are caught, while the others 
tay trams and «5p a game. 
2. The tail of a bird. 


fore parts to eſtabliſh the hinder in the elevation of the train, 


der grow too weak, and ſuffer the train to fall. ron 
Ide bird guideth her body with her train, and the ſhip is 


| ſteered with the rudder, | Hakecwell. | 
= Th' other, whole gay train SS ED 
Adorns lum colour'd with the florid hue 8 
Ot rainbows and itarry eyes. | Milton. 


Rivers now ſtream and draw their humid train. Milt. 
The train ſteers their flights, and turns their bodies like 
the rudder of a ſhip as the kite, by a light turning of his 
train, moves his body which way he pleaſes. Ray. 

. The part of a gown that falls behind upon the ground. 
A thouſand pounds a year, for pure reſpect ! ö 
That promiſes more thouſands: honours train 


Is longer than his fore ſkirts. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Coltly ſollowers are not to be liked, lett while a man | 


makes his train longer he makes his wings ſhorter. Bacon. 
4. A lexies; a conlecution. 8 9 
Diſtinet gradual growth in knowledge carries its own light 


with it, in every ſtep of its progreſſion, in an eaſy al., order- | 


ly train, Locke. 
It we reflect on what is obſervable in ourſelves, we ſhall 
find our ideas always paſſing in train, one going and anc- 
ther coming, without intermiſſion, | Focke. 
: TIRE laboured in vain fo far to reach the apoſtle's mean- 
ing, all along in the train of what he ſaid. 


puts them into propoſitions ; other truths require a train of 


ideas placed in order, a due comparing of them, and deduc- 


tions made with attention. 
What would'ſt thou have me do? conſider well 
The train of ills our love would draw behind it. Addiſon. 
The Author of your beings can by a glance of the eye, or 
2 word ſpeaking, enlighten your mind, and conduct you to 
a tran of happy ſentiments. 5 Waits. 
5 Proceſs; method; Rate of procedure. = : 
things were once in this train, if virtue were eſtabliſn- 
ed as neceflary to reputation, and vice not only loaded with 
infamy, but made the infallible ruin of all mens pretenſions, 
our duty would take root in our nature. Swift. 
+ &letinue; a number of followers or attendants, 
My traiz are men of choice and rarelt parts, 
at in the moſt exact regard ſupport ; 
ie worſhips of their names. | Shazeſpeare . 
Our fire walks forth, without more train 88 
Accompany'd than with his own complete 
erfections. Milton s 
| Thou ſhould'ſ be ſeen | 
A gaddefs among gods, ador'd, and ſerv'd | 
By angels numberſeſs, thy daily train. Milton's Par. Loft. 
comes not with a train to move our fear. Dryden. 
_ .,, Ihe king's daughter, with a lovely train _ 3 
Ot fellow nymphs, was ſporting on the plain. Addiſon. 
would put a check to the fury of war, that a ſtop 


Locke. 


. to thoſe fins which are of its train. Smalridge. 


y company ; a proceſſion. 
Who the 5 5 85 in 3 and what the frain 
. Ot ladies drefs'd with daifies on the plain? Dryden. 
Ide line of powder reaching to the mine. 
Since firſt they fail'd in their deſigns, 
o takę in heav'n by ſpringing mines; 
nd with unanſwerable barrels 
 g10-powder, diſpute their quarrels ; 
Ow take a courſe more practicable, 
. laying trains to fire the rabble. 
h al e that gives fire to the train pretend to wal bis 
ends of the hurt that's done by the playing of the mine! 


L' Efirange's Fables. 
„ Ta Ax of artillery, Cannons accompan — an army. 
lery has an army avundantly ſupplied with a trat 


n of artil- 
Waids & larendon, b. ii. 


TRrAINO'L, 1. J. [train and oil. ] Oil drawn by coction from 


lotſon's Sermons. | 


TRAITOROUS. a). 
_ faithleis, | 


. would have ſeyerely puniſhed, and the neutrals noted. Bacon. 


Aion, 
The practice begins vf crafty men upon the {imple and 
place on his ſubjects a tyrannical power. 


| Es TRAITRESS. 7. /. from traitor.] A woman who betrays. 
Contracting their body, and being forced to draw in their | 


Temple. 


TRA'MMEL. 2. /. {tramail, Fr. trama, tragula, Lat.] 
1. A net in which birds or fiſh are caught. 


Locke. 
Some truths reſult from any ideas, as ſoon as the mind | 


To TRA'MPLE. . a. [trampe, Daniſh. ] 


aradiſe Loft, b. v. 

2. To tread quick and loudly, | ; 

| TRA'MPLER. 2. /. from trample. 

TRANA'TION, 71 [trano, Lat.] 
t 


ANCE. 7. /. : ir N 
aer be i extaſy; a ſtate iv which the ſoul 


Hudibras, 5. iii. | 


— 


d all other proviſions neceſlary, the king advanced to- 
-atland, © 5 7 5. wa C | 


TRA 


TrAineanns; n. . [train and band; I ſuppoſe for trained 


baud.) The militia; the part of a community trained tc 
martial exerciſe, WW | | 
He directed the frainhands of Weſtininſter and Middleſex, 
which conſitted of the molt ſubſtantial houſholders, to at- 
tend, bs f Clarendon. 
| Sive commiſſion _.. ; 
To ſome bold man, whole loyalty you truſt, 


And let him raiſe the-trainbands of the city, Dryden. 


A council of war was called, wherein we agreed to retreat : F 


ut before we could give the word, the trambands, taking 
advantage of our delay, fied firit. Addiſon's Freebelder. 


the fat of the whale; 


. adj. Ltrom train.] Belonging to train oil. A bad 
| word, | | | 


Here ſteams aſtend, 
Where the huge hogſheads ſweat with trainy oil. 
0 2RAIPSE. v. a. { A tow word, I believe, without any ety- 
mr 2 To walk in a careleis or ſluttiſh manner, 
„Io llip-ſhod mules traipſe along, 
In lofty madneſs, meditating long. 


Pope. 


Tratir. u. /. [irait, Fr.] A ftroke; a touch. Scarce Enguth; 


By this üngle trait Homer marks an eſſential difference be- 
tween ihe Thad aud Odyfleyz that in the former the people 
periſhed by the folly of their Kings; in this by their own 
tolly, Broome's Notes an the Odyſſey. 


TRAITOR. 2. /. [traitre, Fr. trazitor, Lat.] One who be. 
ing trusted betrays, ä 


The law laid that grievous puniſhment upon traitors, to 
torteit all their lands to the prince, that men might be terri- 
hed from committing trealons. | Spenſer on Ireland. 

It you flatter him, you are à great traitor to him. Bacon. 

I'll put him thus far into the plot, that he ſhould be ſe- 


cured as a traitor; but when I am out of reach, he ſhall be | 


releaſed, Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
There is no difference, in point of morality, whether 2 
man calls me traitor in one word, or ſays I am one hired to 
| betray my religion and fell my country. fl 
RAITORLY. adj. [from traitor, ] Treacherous; perfidious. 
_ _Thele rra!torly ratcals mileries are to be {mil'd at, their 
offences being to v7 Sbaleſp. Winter's Talc. 


What news with him, that frait'rcus wight? 
| Pontinius knows not you, 


Daniel. 


While you ſtand out upon theſe raitorous terms. B. Jobuſ: 8 


Ihe traitorous or teacherous, who have milled others, he 


More of his majeſty's friends have loſt their lives in this 


rebel lion than of his traitrous ſubjects. Addiſon's Freebolder', 
TRATOROUSLY. adv. {tromtraitorous.} In a manner tui.- 


ing traitors; (wn na z treacherouſly, 


I Good Duke Humphry traiteronfly is murther'd 
Million. 7 


By Suffolk. _ Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Thou bitter ſweet! whom I had laid | 

Next me, me traiterouſſy hatt betray d; 

And unſuſpected half inviſihly | 
At once tied into him, and ſtay'd with me. Donne. 
They had traztoroufly endeavoured to ſubvert the funda- 
mental laws, deprive the king of his regal power, and to 
Clarendon. 


I. what I am, by what I was, o'ercome : | 


Dryden. 


| Traireſs, reitore my beauty and my charms, 
if the fore parts do part and incline to the ground, the hin- 
Brown. 


Nor ſteal my conquelt with my proper arms. 
Nor did my traitreſt wife thele eye-lids cloſe, 


8 Nor decently iu death my limbs compoſe, Pope's Odyſey. 


By the dire fury of a attreſs wife, 
Ends the ſad evening of a ſtormy life. 


word, 


Language properly is that of the tongue directed to the ear 
by ſpeaking; written language is tralalitiouſiy lo called, be- | 
cauſe it is made to repreſent to the eye the. ſame words which 


are pronounced, Flolder's Elements of Speech. 


any direction. TRE 
It you tralineate from your Father's mind, 
What are you eiie but of a baſtard kind? 

Do, as your progenitors have done, 

And by their virtues prove yourſelf their ſon. 


Dryden. 


The trammel differeth not much from the ſhape of the 
bunt, and ſerveth to ſuch uſe as the wear and haking. Carew, 


2. Any kind of net. | 


Her golden locks ſhe roundly did upty 


In braided trammels, that no looſer hairs 


Did out of order ſtray about her dainty ears. Fairy Q. 


3. A kind of ſhackles in which horſes are taught to pace. 


I may go ſhuffingly at firlt, for I was never before walked 


in trammels; yet I ſhall drudge at conſtancy, till I have worn | 


off the hitching in my pace. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 


To TRAMMEL. v. a. [from the noun, ] To catch; to inter- 


cept. . ' 

TE Tf th' aſſaſſination | 5 

Could trammel up the conſequence, and catch | 
With. its ſurceaſe ſucceſs. | e e Macbeth. 
o tread under foot 

with pride, contempt, or elevation. 2 by, 

Caſt not your pearls before ſwine, leſt they trample them 
under their feet. 5 Matt. vn. 6. 
My ſtrength ſhall trample thee as mire. Milton. 


To TRA'MPLE, V. n. 3 

1. To tread in contempt. 38 92 Ta 
Diogenes trampled on Plato's. pride with greater of his 

Government of the Tongue. 


| Rowe, 


own. Hh | 
| Your country's gods I icorn, 
And trample on their ignominious altars. 


I hear his thund'ring voice reſound, | 
And trampling feet that ſhake the folid ground. Dryden. 
One that tramples. 


ranſe, Fr. tranſitus, Lat. It might there- 


is rapt into viſions of future or diſtant things; a temporary 
abſence of the ſoul from the body. 
G vnecia had been in fuch a france of muſing, that Zel- 
mane was fighting with the lion before ſhe knew py ag yon is 
in . | : vs 45 # 4s 
225 Rapt with joy reſembling heavenly madneſs, 
My ſoul was raviſht quite as in a trance. Sperjer's Sonnet. 
Abttract as in a trance methought I faw. Milton. 
| Sudden he ſtarts, | 


Shook from his tender trance. T homſan's Spring 
Ye 


TRANCED. adj. from trauce.} Lying in a trance or exta 


is grief grew puiſſant, and the ſtrings ot life 
3 crack. Eier then the trumpets founded, 
* And there I left him tranc d. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


TRA'NGRAM. 2. /. {A cant word. ] An odd intricately con- 
« trived thing. if | | 
TM What's the meaning of all theſe trargrams and guncracks? 


Gay. [ 


Hoyt. : 


trom traiter. ] Treacherous; perfidious; 


To TRALIUNEATE, v. u. [trans and line.] To deviaic from | 


he act of twimming over. | 


what are you gang about, jumping over my ber“ 

hedges, and running your lines crols his grounds? Arbus b 
TRA'NN hf A. arp pin. TH 

Wich a ſmall trannel ot iron, or a large nail grounded tg 

15 ſharp point, .. mark dar ogy Moxen's Mech: Exer. 
\LRANQUIL, adj. | tranguille, Fr. trangui ;At.] Quiet 

Ae N. A 4 — —.— ; W 5 

; I had been happy | 

So I had nothing known. Oh now, for ever | 
Farewel the trag, mind! tarewel content! Shakeſp. 
TRANQUILLITY, 3: f. [trangquillitas, Latin; tranquillce, 
Fr.] Quiet; peace ot mind; peace of condition; tieedom 

from perturbation. | | 

Ye | Leave offt, Re | 
To let a weary wretch'from her due reſt, - | 

And trouble dying fouls tranquillity. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
V ou can ſcarce imagine any hero pitling trom one tage ot 
life to another with ſo much tranguil/ity, fo ealy a MHanh- 
tion, and to laudable a behaviour. 3 Pope. 
To TRANSA'CT. wv. a. [tranſattus, Lat.] 


| 1. To manage; to negotiate z/ to conduct a treaty or affairs, 


2, Lo perform; to do; to carry ou. 

It cannot be expected they ſhould mention particulars 

which were tranſacted amonglit tome few of the diſciples 

only, as the transhguration and the agony. Addiſon. 

TRANSA'CTION. 2. /. {tranjattion, French; trom tragſact.] 
Negotiation ; dealing between man and man; management; 

attairs; things managed. 


Ic is not the puroie of this diſcourſe to ſet down the par- 


ticular tranſucmious ot this treaty, Clarendon, b. viii. 
TRANSANIMA'TION. A. . (trans and anima. ] Conveyance 
of the tou] from one body to another. , | 
If the tragſanimation of Pythagoras were true, that the 
ſouls of men tran{migrating into ſpecies anſwering their 
former natures, lome men cannot eſcape that very brood 
whole fre Satan entered. Brown's Palgar Errours, b. vii. 
To TRANSCEND. v. g. (tranſcends, Latin.]- 7 


1. To pals z to overpals.. YI EI 
Ik is a dangerous opinion to ſuch popes, as ſliall tranſcend 


their limits aud become tyranmeal, Bacon. 
10 ſudge berſelf, the muſt hertelf tragſcend, | 
As greater circles comprehend the lets. Da ies. 


2. Toturpals; to outgo; to exceed; to excel. 
This glorious piece franſcends what he could think; 
So much his blood is nobler than his ink. Walter, 
33 Theſe are they | 
Deſerve their greatnes, and unenvy'd ſtand, 
Since what they act tranſcends what they command. 
322 Denham. | 
High though her wit, yet humble was her mind,) 
As it the cou'd not, or the wou'd not find, bh. 
_ How much her worth tranſcended all her kind. Dryden. 
3. To (lurmount; to rife above. | 
Make diſquiſition whether theſe unuſual lights be mete- 


| orological impreſſions not tranſcending the upper region, or 


whether to be ranked among celeltial bodies. Hobel. 
To TRANSCEND. v. 2. To climb. Not in uſe. : par 
To conclude, becauſe tnings do not eaſily ſink, they do 
not drown at all, the fallacy is a frequent addition in human 
expreſſions, which often give diſtinct accounts of proximity, 
* pigs 6 from one unto another. Brown, 
RANSCE NDENCE. | a 
'TRANSCE'NDENCY. 5 7 [from tranſcend.] | 
1. Excellence; unuſual excellence; ſupereminence. 
2, Exaggeration; elevation beyond truth, | . 
It is true greatneſs to have in one the frailty of a man, 
and the ſecurity of a God: this would have done better in 
poely, where tranſcendenciesare more allowed, Bacon. 


| _*  ] TRANSCE'NDENT. adj, [tranſcendens, Latin; tranſcendant, 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
TRALATITIOUS. adj, [from tranſlatus, Lat.] Metaphori- | 
cal; not litera]. 3 . | 

'TRALATITLIOUSLY. adv, [from tralatitious.) Metaphori- 
cally ; not literally; not according to the firſt intention of the 


Fr.] Excellent; ſupremely excellent; paſling otheis. | 
Thou, whole ſtrong hand, with 10 tranſcendent worth, 
_ Holds high the rein of fair Parthenope. Craſhaw, 

There is, in a lawgiver, a habitual and ultimate inten- 
tion of a more excellent and !raz/cexdent nature. Bp. Sand. 
It thou be 't he—Byt O! how fall'n, how chang'd 

From him who in the happy realms of light, DS. 

Cbloath'd with tranſcendent brightneſs, duiſt outſhine | 

 Mvriads, though bright, | Milton. 
Oh chaiming princeſs! Oh tranſcendent maid! 5 

| 30% A. Phillips, 
The right our Creator has to our obedience is of ſo high 
und trax/cendent a nature, that it can ſuſter uo competition; 
his commands mult have the firſt and governing influence 
on all our actions. Rogers's Sermons. 
TRANSCENDE'NTAL. adj. [ franſcendentalts, low Lat.] 


| x. General; parvaging many paruculars, _ d 
1 


2. Supcreminent, paſſing others. | rs 
Though the Deity perceivethnot pleaſure nor pain, as we 
| do; yet he mult have a perfect and tranſcendental percep- 
tion of theſe, and of all other things. Grew's Coſmol. b. ii. 
TRANSCESNDENTLY, adv. [from franſcendent.] Excel- 
lently; ſupcreminentlix. 8 18 5 
The law of Chriſtianity is eminently and tranſcendently 
called the word of truth. South Sermons. + 
| To I'RA'NSCOLATE, v. a. [trans and cola, Latin.} To ftrain 
' through a ſic ve or colander. | 5 5 
Phe lungs are, unleſs pervious like a ſpunge, unfit to im- 
bibe and tranſcnlate the air. Harvey. 
To TRANSCRIBE. v, a. [tranſeribo, Lat. tranſcrire, Fr. 
Jo copy; to write from an exemplar. 5 
He was the original of all thoſe inventions from which 
_ ethers did but framſcribe copies. Clarendon. 
The moſt rigid exactors of mere outward purity do but 
tranſcribe the toily of him who pumps very laboriouſly in a 
ſhip, yet neglects to {top the leak,” Decay of Piety. 
If we imitate their repentance as we tranſcribe their 
faults, we thall be Teceived with the ſame mercy. Rogers, 
TRANSCRYBER. 2. /. from tranſcribe.) A copier; one who 
writes fram a copy. 8 >. 
A coin is in no danger of having its characters altered by 
copiers and tranſeribers. | f Addiſon. 
TRANSCRIPT. a. {, Unanſeript, Fr, tranſcriptum, Latin.] 
A copy; any thing written from an original. 
The Grecian learning was but a tranſcript of the Chal- 
dean and Egyptian; and the Roman of the Grecian. Gland. 
Ihe decalogue of Moles was buta tranſcript, not an ori- 
ginal. ; 3 South's Sermons, = 
Dictate, O mighty Judge! what thou haſt ſeen | 
Of cities and of courts, of books and men, 780057 
And deign to let thy tervant hold the pen, 
w- 2M brough thus 1 may preſume to live, 
And from the tranſcript ot thy proſe receive 
What my own ſhort-l1y'd verſe can never give. Prior. 
TRANSCRIPTION. . /. [ tranſcription, Fr, from tranſcrip- 
| tus, Lat.] The act of copying. 78 > 
| The ancicifts were but men z the practice of tranſcription 
in our days was no monſter in theirs: plagiary had not its 
nativity with printing, but began in times when thefts were 
difficult, Brown's Vulg. Err. b. i. 
The corruptions that have crept into it by many tranſ- 
' . criptions was the caule of ſo great difference. Brerewood, 
\ T &&NSCRYPTIVELY. du. | from tranſcript.) In manner 


copy. dF W 0 
Not a tew tranſcriptively ſubſcribing their names to other 
mens endeavours, tranſcribe all they have written. Brown, 


—_—_— —— 


To TRANSCU'R, v. u. [ tranſcurre, Latin. ] To run or rove 
to and fro. . W | 
By 


— 


1. 10 convey, or make over, trom one to another. | 
He that rangers the laws of the Lacedemonians to the 


By fixing the mind on one object, it doth not ſpatiate and 
tranſcur. | | Bacon. 
TRANSCURSION. . . [f. om tranſcurſus, Lat.] Ramble; 
pallage through; pafſage beyond certain limits; extraordi- 

nary deviation. 
In a 8 whale, the ſenſe and the affects of any one part 


of the body inſtantly make a wy 1p throughout the 
Whole. | z$acon's Natural Hiftory. 


L have briefly run over tranſcurſions, as if my pen had 
been potting with them. Wotton's Life of Buckingham. 
His philolophy gives them franſcurſions beyond the vor- 
tex we breathe in, and leads them through others which 
are only known in an hypotheſis. Glanwville's Scepis. 
I am to make often tranſcur/ions into the e 
foreſts as I pals along. | Honwel. 
If man were out of the world, who were then left to 
view the face of heaven, to wonder at the franſcurſion of co- 
mets. More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
TRANSE. . ſ. [tranſe, Fr. See TAN CE.] A temporary 
ablſence ot the ſoul; anecſlaſy. | 
Abſtract as in a tranſe, methought I ſaw, 
Though ſleeping, where I lay, and taw the thape 
Still glorious before whom awake 1 ſtood. 
TRANSELEuENTATIOR. 2. ſ. {trans and element.] Change 
of one element into another, ee 
Rain we allow; but if they ſup 
mentation, it neither agrees with 
Saint Peter's. Burnetzs Theory of the Earth. 


'TRANSE X10N. . ſ. [trans and ſexus, Lat.] Change from 


one ſex to another. 


It much impeacheth the iterated zranſexion of hares, if 


that be true which tome phylicians athrm, that tranſmuta- 
tion of ſexes was only ſo in opinion, and that thoſe transie- 


minated perſons were really men at firſt, Brozwn's Vulg. Err. | 
1. To pals over; 


Jo TRANSFER. v. a. [transferer, Fr. transfero, Lutin.] 


people of Athens, thould find a great abſurdity and incon- 
Veniene Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
Was't not enough you took my crown away, | 
But crueily you mult my love betray ? | | 
] was well pleas'd to have transerr.d my right, 
And better chang'd your claim of lawleſs might. 
Who from himſelf all envy would remove, 
Lett both to be determin'd by the laws, „ 
And to the Grecian chiets trauer d the cauſe. Dry. 
This was one perverle effect of their fitting at eaſe under 


their vines and fig-trees, that they forgot from whence that | 


 eale came, and transferred all the honour of it upon them- | 

lelves. 3 | Atterbury's Sermons, 
Your ſacred aid religious monarchs own, _ 5 
When firſt they merit, then aſcend the throne: 
But tyrants dread you, leſt your juſt decree 


- Tranger the power, and ſet the people free, Prior. 


By reading we learn not only the actions and the ſenti- 


ments of diſtant nations, but transfer to ourlelves the know- 


ledge and improvements of the molt learned men. Matis. 


2. To remove; to tranſport. N 
Phe king was much moved with this unexpected accident, 
becauſe it was ſtirred in ſuch a place where he could not with 
ſafety tran ter his own perſon to ſuppreſs it. Bacon. 
De thirty rowling years the crown ſhall wear, 
3 55 Then from Lavinium ſhall the ſeat transfer. 
 TRANSFIGURA'TION, z. .. [transfiguration, Fr. 
1. Change of form. ; SED ESE ; 
In kinds where the diſcrimination of ſexes is obſcure, 
theſe transformations are more common, and in ſome with- 
out commixture; as in caterpillars or fi|kworms, wherein 
there is a viſible and triple transfiguration. Brown, 
2. The miracujous change of our Bleſſed Saviour's appear- 

ance on the mount. DIS EIS | | 

It cannot be expected that other authors ſhould mention 
- particulars which were tranſacted amongſt ſome of the diſci- 
ples; ſuch as the fransfiguration and the agony m the gar- 
den. „ wy . . Addijon, 
Did Raphael's pencil never chuſe to fall? _ 
Sap, are his works transfigurations all? ' Blackmore. 
To TRANSFIGURE. v. a. {transfigurer, French; trans 
and figura, Lat.] To transtorm; to change with reipect to 
outward appearance. | 


Jeſus was transfigured before them, and his face did ſhine 


F 


as the ſun, and his raiment was white as the light. Matt. | 


I am the more zealous to trarsfigure your love into de- 
votion, becauie I have obſerved your paſſion to have been 


extremely impatient of confinement. - Boyle. 
The nuptial right his outrage ſtrait attends, . 
The dow'r deſir'd is his transfigur'd friends: —— 
The mcantation backward ſne repeats, 5 
Inverts her rod, and what the did defeats. Garth. 


To TRANSFI'X, v. 4. [transfixus, Lat.] To pierce through. | 


Amongſt theſe mighty men were women mix'd; _ 
The bold Semiramis, whole ſides transfix'd Pen 
With ſon's own blade, her foul reproaches ſpoke. 


Es | Fla«aiꝶ Queen. 

DS With linked thunderbolts 1 8 

Transfix us to the bottom of this gulph. 
Diana's dart 


Nor go urytion envy'd him the prize, 

Though he trangfix d the pigeon in the ſkies. Dryden. 
Till Fate ſhall with a ſingle dart 

Transfix the pair it cannot part. | Fenton. 

To TRANSFORM. v. a. [ transformer, Fr. trans and forma, 

Latin.} To metamorphoſe; to change with regard to ex- 

ternal torm. | 


She demanded of him, whether the goddeſs of thoſe woods 


had ſuch a power to transform every body. 
Love is blind, and lovers cannot ſee 
The pretty tollies that themſelves commit 
For if they could, Cupid himſelf would bluſh _ | 
To ſee me thus transformed to a boy. Shakeſpeare. 
As is the table of the lady fair, | | 
Which tor her luſt was turn'd into a cow z 
When thirlty to a ſtream ſhe did repair, 


Sidney, b. i. 


And ſaw herſelf transform'd the wilt not how. Dawies. | 


To TRANSFO'RM. v. #. To be metamorphoſed. 
His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet 
In ſkinny films and ſhape his oary feet. Shakeſp. 
TRANSFORMATION. z. /. [from transform.) Change of 
thipe; act of changing the form; ſtate of being changed 

with regard to form. | 

Something you have heard 

Of Hamlet's transformation; ſo I call it, 
Since not th" exterior, nor the inward man, 
| Retembles that it was. 
What 2 could'ſt thou be, that were not ſubject to a 

? 


ealt ? 
And what a beaſt art thou already, and ſeeſt not thy loſs 
in transformation ! 
The menſuration of all manner of curves, and their mu- 
tual transformation, are not worth the labour of thoſe who 
delign either of the three learned profeſſions. Waits. 
TRANSFRETA'TION, u. f. [trans and fretum, Lat.] Pal- 


. 


Bags over the ſea, 


1 
Milton. 


ole any other tranſele- 
Ioſes's philoſophy, nor- 


2. To violate; to break. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. ; 


. - 


| Till time ſtand fix 


Par. Loft. | 
In an unhappy chace trangſiæx d her heart. Dryd. Homer. | 


| TRANSILIENCE., 


If diate caulalities. 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 


Shakeſp. Timon of Athens.” 


TRA 


the crown of England never ſent over numbers of men ſuf- 
ticient-to defend the ſmall territory. 
To TRANSFU'SE. v. a. {transujus, Lat.] Jo pour out of 
one into another. 

Between men and beaſts there is na poſſibility of ſocial 
communion ; becauſe the welj-{pring of that commumon 
is a natural delight which man hatn ro frangu⁰ie trom um- 
ſelf into others, and to receive from others into himtelf, 
eſpecially thoſe things wherein the excellency ot this Kina 
doth molt contiſt. | Hooker, b. 1. 

Transfus'd on thee his ample ſpirit reſts. Milton. 
When did his muſe from Fletcher lcenes purloin, 

As thou whoſe Eth' ridge doſt tray we to thine ? 

But fo transfus'd, as oil and waters flow, | 

His always floats above, thine {inks below. Dryden. 

Where the juices are in a morb:d ſtate, it one could tup- 
pole all the untound juices taken away, and tound juices | 
immediately transfuſed, the lound juices would grow mor- 
bid. | Arbulhnot. 
RANSFU'SION. 1. ſo [transfuſion, Fr. trans/ifus, Latin. ] 
The act ot pouring out of one into another. | 

The crooked part of the pipe was placed in a box, to pre- 
vent the lots of the quicktilver that might tall aude in the 
. transfujion from the veſlel into the pipe. Boyle. 

Pocſy is of ſo ſubtile a ſpirit, that in the pouring out of 
one language into another it will all evaporate z and if a new 
__ be not added in the trans/ufion, there will remain no- 
thing but a caput mortuum. | 

Something mutt be loſt in all ?ransfu/fion, that is, in all 
- tranſlations, but the ſenſe will remain. Dryden. 

What noiſe have we had about tranſplantation of dileaſes 

and transfujion of blood. Baker's Refict?. cn Learning. 
7. _- RANSGRE'SS, V. a. [tranſgrefſer, French; trauſgreſſus, 

atin. 3 1 
l to paſs beyond. EN 

ong ſtood the noble youth oppreſs'd with awe, 
And ſtupid at the wond'rous things he ſaw, | 
Surpatling common faith, :ranſgrefſing nature's law: | 


Let no man doubt but that every thing is well done, be- 


not his own law, than which nothing can be more abſolute, 


© pertect, and juſt. | Hooker, b. i. 
This ſorrow we muſt repeat as often as we ?rax/grejs the 
divine commandments. Wake's Preparation jor Death. 


To TRANSGRE'SS. vV.7. To oftend by violating a law. 
L would not marry her, though the were endowed with all 
Adam had left him before he traz/grefſed. Shakejpeare. 
Achan trarſpreſſed in the thing accuried. 1 Chron. ii. 7. 


eth to our infamy the tranſgrefings of our education. WY, 
TRANSGRE'SSION, #. J. {tranſyreyon, Fr. from tranſgrejs.}] 
1. Violation of a law; breach of a command, _ 

Shall I abuſe this conlecrated gitt | 
Of {trength, again returning with my har 
After my great tranſgreſſion: lo requite . 
Favour renew'd, and add a greater lin. Milton. 
All accutation ttill is founded upon fome law; for where 

there is no law, there can be no trenjgre/ior ; and where 

there can be no zranſerefion, the.e ought to be no accula- 
tion. | RE South's Sermons. 
*. Ovence; crimes e | 
b OOO TY WL ANCE *—: „„ 

The flat :ranſgreſſion of a ſchool-boy, who, being 
overjoyed with finding a bird's neſt, thews it his compa- 
nion, and he ſteals it. „ e 


Teach us, ſweet Madam, tor our rude tranſgrefion 

Some fair excuſe. 
TRANSGRESSIVE. adj 
ble; aptto break laws. 5 | 5 
Though permitted unto his proper principles, Adam per- 
haps would have ſinned without the ſuggettion of Satan, 


erred alone, as well as the angels before him. Brown. 

TRANSGRE'SSOR. 1. . [tranſgrefſeur, French, from tranſ- 

greſs.] Lawbreaker ; violator of command; offender, 

He intended the diſcipline of the church ſhould be applied 

to the greateſt and molt ſplendid !ranſgrefſors, as well as to 

the puniſhment of meaner offenders. 
3 I go to judge 


Clarendon. 


Whoever judg'd, the worſt on me mult light | 
When time ſhall be. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt, b. x. 
IIl-worthy I, ſuch title ſhould belong 
To me tranſgreſſor! who for thee ordain'd | 
became thy ſnare. Mzlton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 


1 Jen 
4 TRANSIENT. adj. {tranfiens, Latin.) Soon pat; ſoon | 


| paſling; ſhort; momentary ; not laſting ; not durable, 

| ow ſoon hath thy prediction, ſeer bleſt! e 
Meaſur'd this tranfient world, the race of time, | 
He that rides poſt through a country, may, from the tran- 


_ fient view, tell how in general the parts lie. Locke. 
_ © Love hitherto a tranſient gern . 
Nei er held poſſeſſion in his breaſt, Swift." 


What is looſe love? a tran/ient guſt, 
A vapour fed from wild deſire. Pope. 
TRANSIENTLY. adv. [from tranſient.] In paſſage; with 
a ſhort paſſage; not extenſively. | 8 
I touch here but tranſiently, without any ſtrict method, on 
ſome few of thoſe many rules of imitating nature which 
Ariſtotle drew from Homer. Dryden. 
 TRA'NSIENTNESS. 2. J. {from tranſient.] Shortneſs of con- 
tinuancez ſpeedy paſſage. 
It were to be wiſhed that all words of this ſort, as they 
reſemble the wind in fury and impetuouſneſs, ſo they might 
do alſo in tranſientneſt and ſudden expiration. Decay of Piety. 
* . [from tranſilio, Latin.] Leap from 

TRANSTLIEN CY. J thing to thing. 
By unadviſed franſiliency leaping from the effect to its re- 


Ilan ville's Scepſis. 
TRANSIT. 2. /. [tranfitus, Lat.] In aſtronomy, the pailing 
of any planet jutt by or under any fixt ſtar; or of the moon 
in particular, covering or moving cloſe by any other planet. 
arris. 
TRANSITION, z. /. {tranſitio, Latin. ] 
1. Removal; paſſage. 
Heat and cold have a virtual tranſition without communi- 
cation of ſubſtance, but moiſture not. Bacon s Nat. Hift. 
As for the mutation of ſexes, and tran/ition into one an- 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
I have given ſome intimations of the changes which hap- 
pen in the interior parts of the earth, I mean the trar/itzons 
and removes of metals and minerals there. Woodward. 
2. Change. | | 
The ſpots are of the ſame colour through 
an immediate tranſition from white to black, and not declin- 
in dually, and mixing as they approach. Woodward. 
ou can ſcarce imagine any hero paſſing from one ſtage 
of life to another with to eaſy a — and ſo laudable a 
behaviour, Pope. 


out, there being 


Ince the laſt transſretation of King Richard the Second, 


caule the world is ruled by ſo good 4 guide as tranſyreſſeth | 


He upbraideth us with our offending the law, and vbiect- | 


= Shakeſp. Love's Labour Loft. | 
. [from tranygreſs.] Faulty; culpa- | _ 


On earth theſe thy tranſgreſſors; but thou know'ſt 


motelt cauſe, we obſerve not the connection of more imme- 


other, we cannot deny it in hares, it being obſervable in man. | 


Davies en Ireland. 


3 


1 


Denham. | 


ſet up the throne of Davi 


 — Wilt thou make a truſt a tranſereſſon? The tranſ- by 
graſſion is in the ſtealer.  Shakeſp. Much Ado about Nothing. | 
4. To change. 


and from the tranfereſeve infirmities of himſelf might have | 


j 


| 


As once inclos'd in woman's beauteous mould; 


| 


TRANSITIVE, adj, [tranſitivus, Latin,} 


2. {In grammar. 


TRA'NSITORILY. adv. [from tranſitory.] 
TRANSITORINESS. . ſ. from tranſitory.] Spee 


TRANSITORY. n. % [tranſteire, Fr. tr 
' tranſeo, Latin.} Continuing but a ſhort tim 


2. It is particularly uſed o 
lee to another. 


Thence, by a ſoft tranſſtion we repair, 
From cantly vehicles © theſe of — 45 
p 


[ Tranſition, Fr.] Paſſage in writing or convert Pipe, 
one * to another. 8 verſation fiom 
nen with tranfition ſweet new ſpeech 
at” _m_ rel! 

Covyetouſneſs was none of his "Eq 2 

veil over the true meaning of the poet, 

rize his prodigality and voluptuouſneis, 
a tranſition, 


but deleribey.”" 
which was to lu 
to Which he make, 
Deda. 
Having the power of paſſing. 
One cauſe of cold is the contact of cold bodies: fo, 
is active and traxfitive into bodies adjacent, as well of wa 
1 Bacon's Natural Hiftory, To 


A verb tran/itive is that which ſignifies an action 
ceived as having an effect upon ſome object; as ferig "deny | 
I ſtrike the earth. Clarke s Latin G dies, 


With ſpeedy cva- 


neſcence; with thort continuance, 
dy er 

cence. OG 

wulorius, fn. 


ng 


1 21 1 
we love things have ſought; age is a thi 
Which we are fifty years in a, alling n * 
If tranſitory things, which ſoon Pay. | 

Age mult be lovelieſt at the lateſt day. Bo. 
Religion prefers thoſe pleaſures which flow from . 
ſence ot God evermore, infinitely beſore the tranſitor E.. 
{ures ot this world. Ti "Hor 5 23 
/ 


To TRANSLA'TE. v. n. [tranflatus, Latin.] 
1. To tranſport; to remove, 


Since our father is tranſlated unto the gods, ou 25 
14 . 0 & 8 OU 18 
that they that are in our realm live ae 2 Mac phy 
By faith Enoch was trarflated that he ſhould not feeders, 


t ſee death, 
| Thoſe agent elde 8 988 
Tranſtated ſaints or middle ſpirits hold. js 
Ot the ſame ſoil their nurſery prepare 2 
With that of their plantation, kel dee 
Tranſlated ſhould not with the foil agree. Dryden, 


The gods their ſhapes to winter birds 
gut both obnoxious be tormer 3 
To go to heaven is to be age. rag to that kingdom = 
have longed tor; to enjoy the glories of eternity, 2 
the removal of a biſhop from one 


Fither, Biſhop of Rocheſter, when the king would hay 
tranſiated hum from that poor biſhoprick to a better, 8 
fuſed, ſaying, he would not forſake his poor little old wite 
with whom he had ſo long lived. Camden 4 Remains, 


3. To transfer from one to another; to convey, 


I will zranſlate the Fingdom from the houſe of Saul, :n4 
one . 2 Sam. iu. 10. 

Becauſe of unrighteous dealings the kingdom is tranſa'rd 
from one people to another. Eeccleſiaſſicus, x. 8. 
Lucian affirms the fouls of uſurers, after their death, to 


be metemplychoſed, or tranflated into the bodies of ales, 


there to remain for poor men to take their pennyworths out 
ß their bones and {des with the cudgel and ſpur, Peaclan. 
As there are apoplexies from inycterate gouts, the rey! 


men mult be to tranſlate the morbifick matter upon the tx. 


tremities of the body. Arbuthait, 
Perverſe mankind ! whoſe wills, created free, t 

Charge all their woes on abſolute decree; 

All to the dooming gods their guilt trar/late, 

And follies are miſcall'd the crimes of tate, Pipe, 
One do I perſonate of Timon's frame, 

Whom fortune with her iv'ry hand watts to her, 
Whote preſent grace to preſent ſlaves and {ervants 
Trarflates his rivals. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Allen, 
| Happy is your grace, 
That can tran/late the ſtubbornneſs of fortune | 
Into ſo quiet and fo ſweet a ſtyle. Shakefp. As You Lihe I. 
5. [Tranſlater, old Fr.] To interpret in another language; 
to change into another language retaining the ſenſe. 

I can conſtrue the action of her familiar ſtile, and the 
hardeſt voice of her behaviour, to be Engliſhed right, is, [ 
am Sir John Falttaff*';. | 

—He hath ſtudied her well, and tranſiated her out of ho- 
neſty into Engliſh, 

Nor word for word too faithfuily 


: tranfiate, Rojconn. 
Read this ere you tranſlate one bit | | 


Of books of high renown. Soft. 
Meere it meant that in deſpite 35 

Of art and nature ſuch dull clods ſhould write, 

Bavius and Mzvius had been ſav'd by fate 

For Settle and for Shadwell to tranſlate. Date, 


Is. To explain. A low colloquial uſe. 


There's matter in theſe tighs, theſe profound heaves 
Vou muſt tranſlate; tis fit we underitand them. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 


TRANSLA'TION. n. ſ. [tran/latio, Lat. tranſlation, Fr. | 


1. Removal; act of removing. | 
His diſeaſe was an aſthma; the cauſe a metaſtaſis or trauſ- 


lation of humours from his joints to his lungs. fc, 
Tranſlations ot morbifick matter ariſe in acute rn 5 


2. The removal of a biſhop to another ſee. | 
I part of the people be ſomewhat in the election, you cen: 
not make them nulls or cyphers in the privation or tranj 
lation, Bacon s War <uith Sau. 
The king, the next time the Biſhop of London came 9 
him, entertained him with this compellation, My Lord's 
Grace of Canterbury, you are very welcome; and gave 0 
der for all the neceſfary forms for the tranſlatiun. Cart. 
3. The act of turning into another language interpret o. 
A book of his travels hath been honoured with tranfat' 
into many languages. Brown's Vulgar Errcur 0, be 
Dor ought a genius leſs than his that writ, 
Attempt tranſlation; for tranſplanted wit, 
All the defetts of air and ſoil doth ſhare, 
| IE 8 like colder ndr are. 
4. Something made by tranſlation; verſion. 
Of dach u the better I acknowledge that al 
cometh nearer to the very letter of the very ap NF 5A 


Denhani. 


TRANSLA'TOR. 2, fe [tranſlateur, old Fr. from trarflate) 


One that turns any thing into another language. 


A new and nobler way thou doſt Ppurſue, Draban 
To make tranſlations and tranſlators too. Le hath 
No tranſlation our own country ever vet prove 5 


ew Teſtament; and 12 
Bible were malte. 
than any welet® 


the Gmpiici? 
Su 


come up to that of the Old and 
perſuaded, that the tranſlators of the 
an Engliſh ſtile much fitter for that work 
our preſent writings, the which is owing te 
that runs through the whole. ferring- 
TRANSLA'TORY. #. . [from tranſlate.] Tran man's 
The tranflatory is a lie that transfers the mer: plant, 
good action to another more deſerving. .] Remo? 
Than $LOCA'TION: 57 * "gg 5 
of things reciprocally to each others i g 
There happened Srila te Aube at the delt : 


| be 
matter conſtituting animal and vegetable ubkn e 


'  Shakeſp. Merry Wives inder. 


that, 


Pipe, 


tens, 


the I. 


age ; 


nd the 
„ 6,1 


of ho- 


inder. 


cονn. 


Saoift. 


Duke, 
ves 


ſea rk. 


tranſ. 
are). 
mpeis. 
ut nat , 


J)U can- 
trail» 
Saal. 
ame to 
Lord's 
ave or- 
rendon. 
tation. 
latter 


7 b. J. 


ebam. 


t which 
ern · 

, 5. v. 
att, 


lan. 
di bat 
d am 
{ters 0: 
e let l 
nplicity 
Su 


ineral matter ſubſtiruthd in its place, and 
Gel, cation of metals in ſome 7 525 Weodw. | 
mntel v cb. x. J. Ltrom tramſtucent. Diaphaneity; 


wanipacn eck cryſtal heated red hot, then quenched in 
Lumps « 8 their tranſlucenq for whiteneis, the 
d extinction having cracked each Jump into a 


zgniton of minute bodies. Boyle on Colours, 
mullt! CEN T. adj. (trans and lucens a6. yg Lat.] 
1185 LUCID. 5 Traniparent; diaphanous; clear ; | 
« ©2117 to the h ht. | N 
ging © 5 — 2 and wax euger; which is ſeen 
2 becaule they are tramſiucii l. | Bacon. 
a W rer fountain or freth current flow'd 
ainlt the eattern ray, tranflucent, pure, | 
125 touch ætherial ot heav'n's hery rod, WA 
] drank. a 3 1 Milton. 
The golden ewer a maid obſequious brings, 
Repleniſi d trom the cool ?rarſlucent iprings. Pape. 


RA NSMARINE. adj. [ tranſmarmus, Lawn.) Lying on the 
oller ade of the ſen; tound beyond lea. 
It the had not been drained this way, ſhe might have made 
' herſelf miltrels of Tunauraniay her next trarſmarme neigh» 
a | | |  Howet's » ocal Foreft. 
ka NSMEW- V. 2. [tranjmuto, Lat. tranſmuer, Fr.] 
Totrantmute z to transform z to metamorphiote ; to change. 
0 him liſt the raſcal routs appall, | 
Men into tones therewith he could tranſmew, 
And ſtones to duity and dult to nought at all. Fairy N. 
TRA NSMIGRANT. adj. (tranjmgrans, Latin. ] Paſling in⸗ 
10 another country or tate, 
Beudes an union in fovereignty, or a con junction in pacts, 
there are other implicit contederations, that ot colunies or 
tranſmigrants towards their mother nation. Bacon. | 
Jo I KA NSMIGRATE. D. N. (tranjmigro, Latin. To pals | 
from one place or country into aher. ik | 
This complexisn is maintamed by Ceneration; fo that 
ſtrangers contract it not, and the natives which tran;miugrate 
omit it not without commixture. Brown's Vulgar #rrours. | 
If Pythagoras's tranlanimation were rue, tat the fouls of 
nen frunlintgrating into tpectes antwering their former na- 
tures, lone men mult live over many ſerpents. Vulg. Err, 


Their touls may tranſmigrate into each other. [Zovet. 
bd Regard 3 

The port of Luna, fays our learned bard; | 

Who, in a drunken dream, beheld his foul EE 

The fitth within the tran/merating roll. Dryden. 


TRANSMIGRA'TION. 2. . { tranjmigration, Fr. from tranſ- 
nig rate. Paiſage from ohe place or ſtate into another, 
The tequel of the conjunction of natures in the perion 
of Chrilt is no aboliihment of natural properties appertain- 
ing to either ſubitance, no tranſition ortranſmigration there- 
o out of one lubitance into another. Hooker, b. v. 


plants may well have a tran/migratzon of ſpecies. Bacon. | 
Prom the opinion of the 'metemptychotis, or tranſmigre- 
ton of the louls of men into the bodies of beatts, moſt ſuit- 
able unto their human condition, after his death, Orpheus 
tiz mulician became a wan. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ealing their puſlage hence, for intercourie 


Ot tranſinigration, as their lot hall lead. Milton. 
"Twas taught by wite Pythagoras, 5 
One foul might through more bodies paſs: 
Seeing luch tranſmigratron there, E 
She thought it not a fable here. Dienbam. 


But the brute ſoul by chance was ſhuffled in: 
In woods and wilds thy monarchy maintain, 
Where valiant beaſts, by force and rapine, reign. . 
In life's next ſcene, it tranſmigration be OO ꝶ-³nn 
dome bear or lion is relerv'd tor thee. Dryden t Aurengx. 
TxaxSMISSION. 2. /. (tranſmiſſion, Fr. tranſmigus, Lat.] 
Tie act of ſending from one place to another, or from one 
perſon to another. 5 5 | 
lt there were any fuch notable franſniſſion of à colony 
kitherout of Spain, the very chronicles vt Spain would not 
have omitted jo memorable a thing. Speier oz Ireland. 
Operations by tranſiniſſion of Ipirits is one of the highett 
:crets in nature. 


When thou wert form'd, Heav'n did a man begin, 


els it falleth. N 
Thete move fwviftly, but then they require a medium well 
dipoſed, and their tranſmiſſion is calily itopped. Bacon. 
lheuvea has a mulculuds power, and can dilate and con- 
duct that round hole in it called the pupil, tor the better 


Languages of countries are lott by tranſiniſſium of colonies 
a <ffercnt language. Hale Origin of Mankind. 


, tran/m;ion of the Engliſh laws into Scotland. Hale, 
Their reflexion or tran/m!fion depends on the conſtitution 
ot the air and water behind the glaſs, and not the ſtriking ot | 
we rays upon the parts of the glaſs. Nexwwton's Opticks. 
RMNSMUSSIVE, adj. (trom tranſiniſſus, Lat.] Tranſmit- 
ed; derived from one to another, 1 
And iti}l the fire meulcates to his fon 


** 
4 


Then gratetul Greece with ſtreaming eyes would raiſe 

I Hittorick marbles to record his praiſe; | | | 
45 pralſe eternal on the faithful ttonc, N 

„ Had with tranſmiffive honour grac'd his ſon. Pope. 

% TRANSMIT, v. 4. { tranſmitto, Lat. tranſmettre, Fr.] 
l ſend from one peifon or place to another, 855 

b\ means of writing, former ages tranſmit the memorials 

© Wert times and things to poſterit y. Hale. 
tic tent orders to his friend in Spain to {ell his eftate, and 

& anſmit the money to him. Addifen's Spectator. 

uns flourith'd love, and beauty reign'd in ſtate, 
the proud Spaniard gave this glory's date: 

eat is the gallantry, the fame remains, 6 

0/3:itted tate in Dryden's lofty ſcenes. Granville. 
„dune terth, ye planets, with diſtinguith'd light; 
1 tranfiut your friendly beams to carth, 

_ my whey briuannia joy'd tor Anna's birth. 3 
eh 8 TAL. 1. /. [from tramſmit.] The act of tranl- 
ung; tranimtſhon. | 
tives of Ireland, they make ourſcountry a receptacle for 

7, 1 vpernumerary pretengers to offices. 8 115 
. YUTABLE. adj. [tranſmuable, Fr. from fran ¹e ] 
<3WE of change; poflible to be changed into another na- 
nor tubſtance. 

_ 1:5 0 caſy matter to demonſtrate that air is ſo much 4s 
8 into water; how tranſmutable it is unto fleſh may 
de ot deeper doubt. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, b. iii. 
he fads and ſolids of an animal body are ealily tra- 
lle into znother. Arbuthnot on Alimenis. 
AMP TALLY, adv. [from tranſinule. With capacity 

Türer into another ſubſtance or nature. ys . 

"rae. TATION, u. JS. (tranſmutation, Fr. tranſneu ages 
Jute, Lat.] Change into another nature or i 


_ lunyid, molt of them being muddy. _ 
Another cauly is the greater tranſparency of the vellcls | 


Seeing the earth of itſelf puts torth plants without ſeed,, 


Bacon's Natural Hic, N* 236. 
In the tranſmiſſion of the ſea - water into the pits, the water | 
eth; but in the tranſimiſſiun of the water through he vel- | 

* Bacon. | © 


moderating the 17 a/27ion of light. More. 


Fhis enquiry will be of uſe, as a parallel diſcovery of the | 


Prior. 


es the tragſmittal to England of two-thirds of the | 


LAW IE IS 


TRA 

Am not old $ly's fon, by birth a pedlar, by education a 
cardmaker, by traxſmutation a bear herd. Shakeſpeare. 
Ine tranſmutation ot plants one into another, is inter 
magnalia nature, for che tranſmutation of Ipecies is; in the 
vulgar philotophy, pronounced impoſlible; but ſeeing there 
appear tome manitett inſtances of it, the opinion of impolſli- 
blty is to be rejected, aud the means thereof to be found 
out, Bacon. 
The converlion into a body merely new, and which was 
not before; as filver to gold, or iron to copper, is better 
called, tor diitinction ſake, tranſmutation. Bacon. 
Ihe tame land ſuffereth ſundry trauſmutations of owners 
within one ter. acon's Office of Alienation. 
Tue changing of bodies into light, and light into bodies, 
is very conturmable to the courſe of nature, which ſeems. 
delighted with trar/orutations, Water, which is a very fluid 
taltelets talt, the changes by heat into vapour, which is a 
lort of air, and by cold into ice, which is a haf, pellucid, 
brittle, {uvble tone; and this ſtone returns into water by 
heat, and water returns into vapour by cold. Nexwton. 
I ne tuppoled change of worms into flies is no real tran / 
Mutation ; but moit of thoſe members, which at laſt be- 
come Viſible to the eve; are exiſtent at the beginning, arti- 
tically complicated dogether. Bentley's Sermons, 


To change trom one nature or tubltance to another. 
Suits thinks, that by the golden fleece was meant a 


theretore called golden, becauic is was taught therein how 

other metals might be franſmuted. - Raleigh, 

_ Thar metals may be fra/ſſinuted one into another I am not 

latistied of the fa. 5 Ray on the Creation. 

Vatience o rewgn oer trarzſnuted ill. s 

ts, OV anity of Human Wiſhes. 

TRANSMU'TER. . /. {from ante. One that trant- 

Mutes. | | 

Teraxsom. 2. /. [tranſenha, Lat.] ; 

t, A thwatt beam or lintel over a door. Ss 


called a crols ſtaff, being a piece of wood fixed acrois with a 
{quare ſocket upon which it ſlides, ' 


tranlmiting light. | 

A poet of another nation would not have dwelt fo long 
upon the clearncts and tranſparency of the ſtream; but in { 
Italy one ſeldom lees a river that 1s extremely bright aud 
Addiſon. 


. occationed by the thinnels and delicacy ot their coats. 
-  Arduthnot. 


Pareo, Lat.] Pervious to the ght; clear; pellucid; dia- 
phanous; tranllucent; not opaqu e. Ry 
Nor hives the filver moon one half fo bright, 
Through the franſparent bolom of the deep: 
As doth thy face through tears. ot mine give light, 
Thou ſhin'it in every tear that I do weep. Shaxejpeare. 
Wit upon him with whom you ſpeak. with your eye; tor 
there be many wite men that have teciet hearts and tranj- 


Each thought was viſible that roll'd within, 


As through a cryſtal caſe the figur'd hours are ſeen; 


And Heav'n did this tranſparent veil provide, 
Becauſe the had no guilty thought to hide. [ 
Her bolom appeared ail of cryital, and ſo wondertuily 


| tranjÞaren!, hat I law every thought in her heart. Addiſor. 


- Tranſparent forms, too fine tor mortal light, 
Their uuid bodies half-diſſolv'd in light, 


9 Pope. 
[ TransercUOUs. adj. [trans and /petzo, Lat.] Trauſparent; 
- pervious to the hight, * | ; | 


5G That if that light., 
Bent from her through the wide ?ranſpicuous air, 
To the terreſtrial moon be as a ſtar. Milton. 
Now thy wine's tranſþicuous, Pugs from all | 
Its earthy groſs, yet let ut feed awhile 
On the fat refuſe. | 


Phillips. 


Jo TRANSPLERCE. wv. u. ¶tranſpercer, Fr. trans and prerce.) | 


To penetrate z to make = through; to permeate, __ 
A mind, which through each part infus' d doth pals, 
Faſhions and works, and wholly doth granjpierce 

All this great body of the univerfſe. Kaleigh. 
His forceful ſpear, which, hiſſing as it flew, _ | 

Pierc'd through the yielding planks of juinted wood: 

The tides franſpierc'd return a rattling ſound, | 

And groans of Greeks inclos'd came 1ttuingthrough the 

| wound. | | ryden's A271. 

TRANSPIRA'FION. n. . [tranſpiration, Fr.] 


vapour. | 15 ; 
Nhat a bullet dipped in oil, by preventing the tranſpira- 
tion of air, will carry farther, and pierce derper, my expe- 
rience cannot diſcern, Erown's Vulgar Errours. 
The tranſpiration ot the obſtruted fluids is 8 to be 
| one of the wah that an inflammation is removed. 
To TRANSPIRE. v. a. {tranjpiro, Lat. tranſpirer, French. J 

| To emitin Vapour. » | 
Jo FRANSPIRE, v. n. [tranſpirer, Fr.] 
1. To be emitted by inſenſible vapour. 


Trarſmiſfiee jeſſons of the king's renown. Pr or. The nuts when freſh got are tull of a ſoft pulpy matter, 
Ittelt a fun; it with tranſini ide light 5 | which in time tranſpires, and palles through the thel}. ; 
Enlivens worlds deny'd to human fight. _ Prior. Moocdarard on Foſſils. 


from Frauce, without neceſlity. 


| To TRANSPLA'CE. v. a. [71475 and place.] To remove; to 


put into a new place, 


a more eminent place. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 
To TRANSPLANT. v. a. [trans and plants, Lat. tranj- 
planter, Fr. ed ee | 

1. To remove and plant in a new place, 
The nobleſt fruits franſplanied in our les 


Salopian acres flourith with a giowth, 
Peculiar fiil'd the Ottley 3 be thou fart 
This apple to tranſplant. 


are ſchilinaticks or outlaws, tuck are not fit to lay the foun- 

dation of a new colony. acon's Advice to Villiers. 
2. To remove. ; N 

| Of light the greater part he took ; 
 Traniplanted from her cloudy thrine, and plac'd 


In the tun's erb. Milton. 


4 Warmer climate. . . Clarendon. 
TRANSPLANTA'TION, 2. f. tram plantation, Fr. 1 
1. The act of tranſplanting or removing to another ſoil. 


ful. 
2. Conveyunce from one to another. 


tation of dilcales, and trans uloun of blood, 
z. Removal of men from one country to angther, . 


Rute. The great ain of al emy is the trabliautatiun of 
dls metals into gold. n 


To TRANSMU TE. b. #. {tranſmuto, Lat. tranſumer, F 1. J] 


golden book of parchment which: is of ſheeps-ikin, and 


2. [Among mathematicians.] The vane of an inſtrument | 


» 
alley. 
TRANSPARENCY. #.f. (tranſparence, French, from tra 
parent.) Clearneſs; diaphaneity; tranſlucence; power of | 


TRANSPARENT. u. / [ tranſparent, Fr, trans and opþ- | 


Dryden. | 


iniflivn in 


Sharp. 


Fi 


2. To eſcape from ſecreſy to notice: a ſenie lately innovated 


Phillips. 


If any tranſplant themielves into plantations abroad, who | 


He proſpered at the rate of his own wiſties, being rn. 
planted out of his cold barren diocele of Saint David's into 


It is cor.tefled, that love changed often dot nothing; nay, 
it is nothing; tur love where it is Kept fixed to its brit ob- | 
ject, though it burn not, yet it 3 2 n * as it 
. Y . bel * 0 ; : 

is no !ren/plantation, or change of ſoil, to make it tri 
fol. 2 | | Suckling. 


What roite have we had for ſome years about anf er. | 
aker. 


| 


It was tranjplaced from the left fide of the Vatican unto 


With early hepe and fragrant blufloms tmile. Roſcomm. 5 


TRANSPLA'NTER, 2. /. (trom tranſplant.] 


2, Lo carry into baniſhment: as a telon. - 


3. To lentence as a telon to baniſhment. 
+. To hurry by violence of paſſion. / | 1 1 


6. Ko pur into ecltaſy ; to raviſh with pleaſure, 


3. Rapture; ecſtaly, 


titude, a ſpiritual one with ecitaty and tranſport, 
| 'TRANSPO'RTANCE. A. /. {from tranſport. } Conveyancez 
parent countenances. Bacon's Eſſays. | 8 1 . 


forcible tranplantations, being either overwhelmed by new 
colonies that fell upon them, or driven, az one wave it 
driven hy another to ſeek. new ſeats, having loſt their own, 
; 8 532s Raleigh, 

This appears a replication to what Menelaus had ted 
concerning the traxiplantation of Ulyſſes to Sparta. Broome, 


ne that tranſ- 
plants, 


To TRANSPORT. v.. a. [trans and porto, Latin; tranſporter, 


rench. ] 


1. To convey by carriage from place to place, 


I cane tuther to tranſport the tidings. ' Shakeſpeare 

Why ſhould ſhe write to Edmund might nol of ; 
Tranſport her purpoſes by word. Shakejpeares 
Impoie upon men the tran1por tation of rivers from one end 


of the world to the other, which, among other uies, were 


made to tranſport men. Raleigb's Hiſt. of the World. 
A — wind n a hili acdc 5 

orn from Pilorus. = Milton. 

In the diſturbances of a ſtate, the wile Pomponius tranſ- 
ported all the remaining wildom and virtue of his country 
into the lanctuary of peace and learning. Dryden. 
We return after being tranſported, and are ten times 
greater rogues than before, | Sao. 


You are {ranſported by calamity xy | 
T hither where more attends you, and you ſlander 
The helms o' th' (tate, Sbaleſpeare. 
They laugh as it tragſported with ſome fit 
Of paſſion. | 45 Milton. 
L ihew him once tranſported by the violence of a ſudden 
paſſion. FR | Dryden. 
It an ally not immediately concerned contribute more than 


the principal party, he ought to have his ſhare in what is 


conquerecz orit his romantick diſpoſition tranſport nim 16 
far as to expect little or nothing, they ſhould make it up in 


dignity, 

Here tranſported I behold, tranſported touch. Milton, 
Thoſe on whom Chriſt bettowed miraculous cures were 
lo !ranſported with them, that their yratitude ſupplanted 
their obedience, | Decay of Piety. 


\ TrRa'xsPoRT. v. J. [tranſport, Fr. from the verb 
1. Tranſportation carriage; conveyance. | 


The Romans neglected their maritime affairs; for they 
ſtipulated with the Carthaginians to furniſh them with ſhips 
tor tranſport and war. Arbutbnot on Coins, 


2. A velleſ of carriage; particularly a veſlel in which ſoldiers 


are conveyed, FD * 8 la, 
Nor dares his tranſport veſſel croſs the waves, RZ 
Wich ſuch whole bones are not compos'd in graves. 
8 5 Dryden. 
Some ſpoke of the men of war only, and others added the 
tranſports. N 


A truly pious mind receives a temporal bleſſing with gra- 


carriage; removal. | 
ar O, be thou my Charon 
And give me ſwift zrauſportance to thoſe fields, 
Where I may wallow in the lilly beds | | 


ay * _ 


Sir Francis Cottington and Mr. Endymion Porter ha . 


been {ent betore to provide a veſſel tor theit tranſportations 
= En Mottons Life of Buckingham. 
Some were not ſo ſolicitous to provide againſt the — 


use to know whether we had it from the malignity of our 
air, or by frauſportation. eee 

2. Baniſhment for felony. 
3. Eeſtatick violence ot 


paſſion. Fly e 
All pleatures that affect the body muſt needs weary, be- 
cauſe they traniport, and all tranſportation is a violence; and 
no violence can be laſting but determines upon the falling of 
the ſpirits. | e South, 


TRANSPO'RTER.n./. [from tranſport.) One that tranſparts. 
The pilchard merchant may reap a ſpeedy benehrt by dii- 


patching, ſaving, and lelling to the tranſporters. Carew. 


TRANSPO'SAL.. n. . [from tranſpoſe.) The act of Peat ZN 


things in each other's place. 


R Sabi ts 


To TRANSPOSE. v. a.'{tranſpoſer, French; tranſpofitum, = 


Latin.] N 
1. Lo put each in the place of other. 


I! be letters of Elizabetha regina tranſpoſed ſignify, O Eng- | 


 lanl's ſovereign, thou halt made us happy. Camden's Rem. 


© Tranſpoſe the propoſitions, making _ medius terminus | 
of the ſecond. Locke, 


the previcate of the firit and the (ubjeC 
2. To put out of place, | | | 
That which you are my thoughts cannot tran ofe; : 
Angels are bright ſtill, though the brighteſt fell. & ale, . 
TRANSPOSITION. 2. / { tranſpoſition, Fr. from tran 24 ; 
1. Ihe act of putting one thing in the place of another. 
2. The ſtate of being put out of one place into another. 


The common centre of gravity in the terraqueons globe is 


ſteady, and not liable toany accidental tranſpoſition, nor hath 
it ever thifred its tation. Woodward h 2 Hiſtory. 
to bring into another ſhape. 


I'l] tell thee how Beatrice prais'd thy wit: I ſaid th hadſt 
a fine wit. Right, ſaid he. a Sne little one. 1 


a thing to me on Monday night which he forſwore on Tueſ- 


ſhape thy particular virtues. ShHaleſpᷣ. Much Ado about Noth. 
To IRANSUBSTANTIATE. v. a.\tranſubftanuer, F 1. J 
Io change to another ſubſtancdge. n 
O ſelf traitor, I do bring 5 
The ſpider love which framſubſiantiates all, 
And can convert manna to gall, N 
Nor ſeemingly, but with keen diſpatch 
Of real hunger, and concoctive heat. 8 
To trenſubſtantiate; what redounds, tranſpires 
'Throvg:r tpirits with ale. . 54 Milton. 


* Donne. 


TRANSUBSTANTIA'TION, 2. / {tranſubflantiation, ki. A 


miraculous operation believed in the Romiſh church, in 
which the elements of the enchariſt are ſuppoſed to be chang- 
ed into the real body and blood of Chrift, + 
How.1s a Romani prepared eaſily do ſwallow; not on] 
againſt all probability, but even the clear evidence of his 
{enies, the doctrine af tranſubflantiation p Locle. 
TRANSUDA'TION. . f. {from tranſuds.] The att of paſling 
in ſweat, or per{pirable vapour, through any integument. 
The m_ proceeded not from the tranfudation of the 
liquors within the glaſs. 00 ozles 
To TRANSUDE. S. 2. [trans and ſudo, Latin. ] To paſs 
through in vapour. | «de 252 ye 
Purulent fumes cannot be tranſmitted throughout the body 
before the maturation ef an apoſthem, nor after, unleſs the 
humour break; becauſe they cannot tranſude through the 
bag of an apoſthem. Harwey on Conſumptions. 


| TRA pars al; [ tranſwerſal, Fr. trons and alis, 
Ne LU unning croſlwiſe. ehedea? = # 
ö Mott et kingdoms kave th;oughly felt the calamities of ö 


An aſcending line, direct, as from fon to father, or grand- 
11 K | | Sroa 


Arbutbuot on Coins, 


Propos d for the deterver! Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſida. 5 
FRANSPORTA'TION, af. [from tranſport.) _ bp 
1. Removal; conveyance z carriage. 85 


To TRANSSHAPE. w. a. [trans and ſhape.) To transtorm z 


| Nay, laid I, 
he hath tne tongues. That I believe, ſaid ſhe; fol tie ere : 


day morning; there's a double tongue: thus did ſhe trans 


#% 


TRA 


Father, is not admitted by the law of England; or in the 


tranſouerſalline, as to the uncle or aunt, great - uncle or _ | 


aunt. | Hale. 
TRANSVE'RSALLY, adv. [from tranſverſal} In a croſs di- 
ion. 
There are divers ſubtile enquiries and demonſtrations 
concerning the ſeveral propoſitions of ſwiftneſs and diſtance 
in an arrow ſhot vertically, horizontally, or . 


| | ukms. 
TRANSVE'RSE. adj. [tranſverſus, Latin. ] Being in a croſs 
direction. | | N 


His violent touch . 0 

Fled and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant fugue. Milton. 

Part in ſtrait lines, part in tranſverſe are found, 
One forms a crooked figure, one a round; 

The entrails thete embrace in ſpiral ſtrings, 

Thoſe claſp th* arterial tubes in tender Ay 2 Blackmore. 
What natural agent could impel them o 1 ropgly with a 
| tranſverſe ſide - blow againſt that tremendous weight and ra- 

pidity, when whole worlds are a falling! Bentley's Sermons. 

TRANSVE'RSELY. ad. [from tranfuerſe.] In a croſs di- 
rection. 8 

At Stonehenge the ſtones lie tranſverſely upon each other. 

1 ON Stilling fleet. 

In all the fibres of an animal there is a contractile power; 

for if a fibre be cut tranſverſely, both the ends ſhrink and 

make the wound gape. 
taking from one yon to another. 

TRAN'TERS. x. /. Men who carry fiſh 

\ ſell in the inland countries. 
TRAP. x. ſ. {xnappe, Saxon; trape, 


1. A ſnare ſet for thieves or vermin, 


from the ſea-coaſts to 
| Bailey. 


a fox catched in a trap. . Taylor's Holy Living. 
The trap ſprings and catches the ape by the fingers. 
Ss | L' Eftrange. 
2. An ambuſh; a ſtratagem to betray or catch unawares. 
And lurking cloſely, in await now lay, 
How he might any in his trap betray, 
: God and your majeſty 
Protect mine innocence, or I fall into ET | 
The trap is laid for me. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
They continually laid traps to enſnare him, and made fi- 


niſter interpretations of all the good he did. Calamy. 
Ille ſeems a trap for charity to lay, 
And cons by night his leſſon for the day. Dryden. 


3. A play at which a ball is driven with a ſtick, _ 
Wy Uaraly boys learn to wrangle at trap, 2 
farthing. ; Locke on Education. 
He that of feeble nerves and joints complains,  _ 
From nine-pins, coits, and from trap- ball abſtains. King. 
To TRAP. v. a. (xnappan, Saxon, } | | 
1. To enſnare; 
ſtratagem. 5 : 
__ My brain, more buſy than the lab'ring ſpider, _ 
Weaves tedious ſnares to trap mine enemies. Shgkeſp. 
It you require my deeds, with ambuſh'd arm, ; 
IT trapp'd the foe, or tir'd with talſe alarms. 
2. [See TRAPPING.] To adorn; to decorate, 

1 5 he ſteed that bore him 
Was trapp'd with poliſh'd ſteel, all thinin 
And covered with th' atchievements ot the! 

To ſpoil the dead of weed is {acrilege: _ 
But leave theſe reliques of his living Nerf Bs 
 Todeck his hearſe and trap his tomb black ſteed. 
; | . 8 Fairy Queen. 
Lord Lucius preſented to you four milk-white horſes trapt 
in ſilver. | . 

TRxaArDO DR. . /. 

unexpecte 


bright, FE 
night. Spenſ. 


thug 
Ne. artcries which carry from the heart to the ſeveral 
parts have valves which open outward like trap oors, and 
ive the blood a free paſſage; and the veins, which bring it 
Rack to the heart, have valves and trapdoors which open in- 
wards, fo as to give way into the blood to run into the heart. 


[trap and door.] A door opening and 
y. 92 


of 7 we a3. 
Jo TRAPE. v. a. [commonly written 10 ye probably of | 


the ſame original with drab.] To run idly 

about. It is uſed only of women. 

Ta ESs. 2. /. [I ſuppoſe from trape. ] An idle ſlatternly wo- 
man. )%%Fͤͤ . ea TORTS | 
He found the ſullen fraßes 


and fluttiſhly 


| Poſſeſt with the devil, worms, and claps. =» Hudibras. g 


Prom door to door I'd ſooner whine and beg, 
Than marry ſuch atrapes. Gays H bat Dye Call It. 
TRA'PSTICK. 2. / ** and ftick.} A ſtick with which boys 
drive a wooden ball. 7 5 i 

A fooliſh N between a couple of thick bandy 
tuvo long trapſticls that had no calfs. Spectator, 


its tides parallel. 

Two of the lateral frapexia are as broad: 
TRATEZZ Ob. 2. h. 
irregular figure, whole four ſides are not parallel. Dit. 
TRAPPINGS. u. ſ. [This word Minſhew derives from drap, 
French, cloath. | : Te 5 
1. Ornaments appendant to the ſaddle. 
ERR Caparifons and ſtceds, 

Baſes and tinſel frappings, gorgeous 

At jouſt and tournament. 

2. Ornaments; dreſs ; embelliſhments ; 
and trifling decoration. | 

| Theſe indeed ſeem, VI 

But I have that within which paſſeth ſhew; | 

Theſe but the trappings and the fuits of woe. Shakeſp. 


Dif. 


knights: :. © -- 
| Milton. 
external, ſuperficial, 


Ile has fair words, rich trappings, and large promiles ; | © 


t works only for his maſter. | L* Eftrange. 
he points of honour poets may produce, 
Trappings of lite, for ornament, not ule. Dryden. 


Such pageantry be to the people ſhown; | 
There boatt thy horſe's trappings, and thy own. Dryden. 
Draw him titrictly ſo, | 
That all who view the piece may know 
He needs no frappings of fiftitious fame. 
In ſhips decay d no mariner confides, _ 
Lur'd by the gilded (tern and painted ſides; 
| Yet at a ball unthinking fools delight, 
In the gay trappings of a birth-day night. 
TRASH. 7. . {tros, Iflandick ; druſen, German.] 
1. Any thing worthleſs ; 


Swift. 


droſs; dregs. 


Lay hands upgn theſe traitors, and their traſh. Shakeſp. 


Look what a wardrobe here is for thee ! | 
Let it alone, thou fool, it is but traſh. Shakeſpeare. 
Who ben my purle, ſteals traſh; tis ſomething, no- 
thing N 
Twas r tis his; and has been ſlave to thouſands, 
But he that filches from me my geod name, 
_ Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 
More than ten Hollenſhed's, or Hall's, or Stow's, 
Of trivial houſhold traſh he knows; he knows 
When the queen frown'd or ſmil'd. Donne. 
Tue collectors only conſider, the greater fame a writer is 
in poſſeſſion of, the more raſh he may bear to have tacked 
to | | | Swift, 


: 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 
TRANSU'MPTION. z. . [trans and ſumo, Lat.] The act of | 


Fr. trappola, Italian. j 
1] TrRa'vairl. ” þ 


: Spenſer. | * 


| yet able to drive cattle to and fro to their paſture, Spenſer. 


or rook at ſpan- | 
| x. To make journeys: it ts uſe 


to catch by a ſnare or ambuſh; to take by 


— Dryden. | 


Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. | 


legs and 

No $59. | 
TRAPE'ZLIUM. . J. Large; trapeſe, French. ] A quadri- | 
lateral figure, whole four ſides are not equal, and none of | 


T;amtZuv and .; trapeſoide, F % | 


Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. | 


Weak fooliſh man! will Heav'n reward us there 
With the ſame traßb mad mortals. with for here? Poe. 
2. A worthleſs perſon. | 
I ſuſpect this traſh 5 
To de a party in this injury. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
3. Matter improper for food, frequently eaten by girls in the 
green ſickneſs. | IAC 
O that inttead of traſb thou'dſt taken ſteel. Garth. 
4. I believe that the original ſigniſication of trafb is the lop- 
pings of trees, from the verb. 5 
To TRASH. F. 4. | 
1. Tolop; to crop. ON 
Being once perfected how 4. cha ſuits, 
How to deny them; whom t advance, and whom 
To traſb tor overtopping. 
2. Tocruſh; to humble. | 
Not ſuch as was fit to be impoſed on hard-hearted Jcws, 
to encumber and traſb them, but ſuch as becomes an inge- 
nuous people, 7 
TRA'SHY, ad}. eee Worthlels; vile; ulſclets. 
A judicious reader will diſcover in his clotet that aby 
ſtuff, whoſe glittering deceived him in the action. 
To TRA'VAIL. v. 7. [travailler, Fr.] 
t. To labour; to toil. | 
2. To be in labour; to ſuffer the pains of childbirth, _ 
I travail not, nor bring forth children. Ju. xxiii. 4. 
to be delivered. Rev. xii, 2. 
| ligation, and is in pangs till it be delivered. South's 
To TRAVAIL. v. a. loharrals; to tire. 


A gleam of light turn'd thitherward in haſte 
His trawel[d ſteps. 5 
from the verb.] 
1. Labour; toil; fatigue. wy 
_ Tooker. 
Such impotent perſons as are unable for ſtrong travail, are 


2, Labour in childbirth, _ | 5 
In the time of her travail twins were in her. Gen. xxxviii. 
To procure eaſy travails of women, the intention is to 


bring down the child, but not too fait, Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 
TRAVE, 'TRAVE'L, or TRAVI'SE. 1. ſ. A wooden frame for 
ſhoeing unruly horſes. SO Ainſworth, 


To TRAVEL. V. u. ' aer 
nally the ſame with travail, and to differ only as particulz 
from general: in ſome writers the word is written alike in 


labour, and travel tor Journey 


ed to the ſea. 


In the foreſt ſhall ye lodge, 


| Dedauim. 8 /aiab, xxi. 13. 


Raphael deign'd to travel with Tobias. Milton. 
Fain wou'd I ?rawvel to ſome foreign ſhore, 
So might I to myſelf myſelf reſtore. Dryden. 


Tf others believed he was an Egyptian from his knowledge 


of their rites, it proves at leaſt that he zravelled there, Pope. 


move. 1 5 


2. To pals; to go; to RES 
188 ht By th' clock 'tis day; 


TDime travels in divers 
Thus flying Ealt and Weſt, and North and South, 


3. To make journeys of curioſity. 


beide thoſe in which we were born and educated. 
4. To labour; to toil; This ſhould be rather travail, 
If we labour to maintain truth and reaſon, let not any 
think that we travel about a matter not needful. Hooker. 
I've watch'd and travell'd hard; 


To TRAVEL. v. 2. 
1. To paſs: to journey over. | = 3 
Thither to arrive I travel thus profound. Miltaß 


2. To force to journey. 


There are other privileges granted unto moſt of the cor- 
porations, that they ſhall not be charged with garriſons, and 
they ſhall not be travelled forth of their own franchiſes. 

Spenſer. 
TRA'VEL. &#. ſ. {trawail, Fr. from the noun. !] af EE 
1. Journey; att of paſſing from place to place, 
Love had cut him ſhort,  _ 
Confin'd within the purlieus of his court. g 
Three miles he went, nor tarther could retreat, 
His travels ended at his country-leat. 
Mingled ſend into the dance 
Moments fraught with all the treaſures, 
Which thy eattern travel views. 
2. Journey of curioſity or inſtruction. hs 
Let him ſpend his time no more at home, 
Which would be great impeachment to his age, 
In having known no travel in his youth, 
Travel in the younger ſort is a part of education; in the 
elder a part of experience. Bacon's EHays, Ne 18. 
A man not enlightened by travel or reflexion, grows as 
fond of arbitrary power, to which he hath been uſed, as of 
barren countries, in which he has been born and bred. Addi. 


'| 2, Labour; toil. This ſhould be travail: as in Daniel. 


He wars with a retiring enemy, 
With much more frawazl than with victory. Daniel. 
What think'ſt thou of our empire now, though carn'd 
With travel difficult. Milton. 
5. Labour in childbirth, This ſenſe belongs rather to fyavail. 
Thy mother well deſerves that ſhort delight, 


requite. Dryden's Virgil. 


journey into foreign parts. 3 
A book of his travels hath been honoured with the tranſla- 
tion of many languages. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Hiſtories engage the foul by ſenſible occurrences ; as alſo 
voyages, travels, and accounts of countries, Watts. 

TRAVELLER, n./. {travailleur, Fr. from travel.] 

1. One who goes a journey; a wayfarer. | 

The weary traveller wand'ring that way 
Therein did often quench his thirty heat. Fairy Queen. 
A little eaſe to theſe my torments give, 
Before I go where all in ſilence mourn, 
From whole dark ſhores no travellers return. 
This was a common opinion among the Gentiles, that the 
gods ſometimes aſſumed human ſhape, and converted upon 
earth with ſtrangers and travellers. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. One who viſits foreign countries. 

Fare wel monſieur traveller; look you liſp and wear ſtrange 
ſuits, and difable all the benefits of your own country. Shak. 
The traveller into a foreign country knows more by the 
eye, then he that ſtayeth at home can by relation of the tra- 
Veller. Bacon's Nea Atlantis. 


They are travellers newly arrived in a ſtrange country, 
| we ſhould theretore not miſlead them. Locke 


TRA'VERSE. adv. [a travers, 


Shakejpeare's Tempeſt. | 
TRAVERSE. adj. [traverſus, 


- acrols; lying athwart, 
Hammond's Pratt. Catechiſm. | 


Dryden. | 


She being with child cried, travailiug in birth, and pained 


His heart is in continual labour; it 7rawvails with the ob- 
Sermons. | 


As if all theſe troubles had not been ſufficient to travail 
| 5 : | I the realm, a great divition fell among the nobility, Hayw. 
Die as thou ſhouldett, hut do not die impatiently, and like | | 


' Milton, | 


As every thing of price, ſo this doth require ane LEP 


This word is generally ſuppoſed a ö 
al 


al its ſenſes; but it is more convenient to write fravail for 


14 | 5 
for fea as well as land, though | 
ſometimes we diftinguith it trom w/9page, a word appropriat- | 


ye travelling companies of 


| RR 'To wauder over; to croſs. 
And yet dark wn ſtrangles the travelling lamp. Shak. | 
1 { 3 with divers perſons: I'll tell | | 
you who time ambles withal, who time trots withal. Shak. | 
News travel{'4 with increaſe trom mouth to mouth, Pope. | 
Nothing tends ſo much to enlarge the mind as travelling, | 
that is, making a vilit to other towns, cities, or countries, | 
Watts. | 


Some time I ſhall ſleep out; the reſt I'll Whittle. Shakeſp. 
Teas rs Sets | '| To TRA'VERSE. v. 1. To 


Dryden. i 


Prior. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


The nauſeous qualms of ten loug months and travel to | 


4. TRAVELS, Account of occurrences and obſervations of a | 


Sandys. | 


'RA'VELTAINTED. &@dj..{ travel and 137. 
oh FE — ha — . — — een Harra 
1 have (pupderes nine. {core and odd poſts: 
wveltainted as I am, have, in my pure and in 
taken Sir John Coleville,  Shakeſp 
TRAVERS. adv. (French. Athwart; 20 
He ſwears brave oaths, and breaks thaw. | 
travers, athwart the heart of his lover, 
French. ] ( 
Bring water from ſome hanging 8 
, and from thoſe drawin it traverſe to ſpread 
each The ridges of the fallow field lay traverſe, 
TRAVERSE. prep. Through croſlwiſe. 
el He through the armed files 
Darts his experienc'd eye, and ſoo 
The whole battalion —— their — fe 


: Mil, 
Lat. traverſe, F tench.] Ia 
Jing 


Ihe paths cut with trawerſe trench 
the cages until the —.— — . aumdem! 
Oak being ſtrong in all poſitions, may de trulle 
and traverſe work for Summers. Wa ws 
TRAVERSE, 2. / 
1. Bay rang laid or built croſs. | 
; ie Titan cometh with all his generation: ang 
a mother from whom the whole — ü *be 
traverſe placed in a loft where ſhe litieth, nb 
Some wind inſtruments are blown at a {mall h 8. 
fide, which ſtraiteneth the breath at the firſt en ane 1 
rather in reſpect of their traverſe and ſte ps NN = 724 
which pertormeth the fipple's part. Ws ow 
5 that pos whe croſſes, or obſtructs; ee, 
dent; thwarting obſtacle. This! ( "ne 
than Engliſh. i h 8 ſenſe. rather French 
A juſt and lively picture of human nature in {44 28 
_ paſſions, and bag Be of fortune. NO BY 
He fees no defect in himlelf, but is atisfed tnath G 
have carried on his deſigns well enough, had it no: hee 1 
5 traverſes not in his power. * 
0 TRAVERSE, V. a. traverſer, Fr. It w Nc) * 
cented on the laſt Güdel. ”_ » 1 erer ts 
1. To croſs; to la athwart, _ | 
b 1 180 els E 1 e 
As ſlept within the ſhadow of your power, 
Have wander d with our . — 8 and breath'd 
Our ſufferance vainly. Shakeſpeare's Timon of All en: 
The parts ſhould be often e or croſſed by the flow. 
ing of the folds which looſely encompaſs them, without ft. 
ting too ſtraight. 8 N | Dryden Dafreſny; 
2. To crols by way of oppoſition ; to thwart with obltacks,” 
This treatiſe has, ſince the firſt conception thereof * 
often traverſed with other thoughts. Watin 
You fave th' expence of lon litigious laws, ; 
Where ſuits are travers'd, and lo little won, | 
That he who conquers is but laſt undone, Dryden 
John Bull thought himſelf now of age to look aiter bis 
own affairs; Frog reſolved to traverſe this new projet, ind 
to make him uneaſy in his own family. . Arbutbusi, 
3. To oppole ſo as to annul. A law term. 
Without à good ſkill in hiſtory, and a new geography to 
_ underſtand him aright, one may loſe himtelf in traverirg 
the decree. Baler's Reflections un Learns, 


in craig 
irt. 


1 


To 


2 8 9! 


| He many a walk traver'd (( 

Of ſtatelieſt covert, cedar, pine, or palm. - Atm 
Tue lion ſmarting with the hunter*s peur, 
8 8 . deeply wounded, no way yet ditmay'd; 
In ſullen fury traverſes the plan, 

To find the vent'rous foe. PL DR I Way > 
Helieve me, prince, there's not an African 
That trawerſes our vaſt Numidian deſarts 

In queſt of prey, and lives upon his bow, 

But better praCtiſes theſe hoaſted virtues, Add Can. 

What ſeas you fraver' and what fields you fouri:! 
: b . ode. 
5. To ſurvey ; to examine thoroughly, _ ; 
My purpoſe is to traverſe the nature, principles, and pro- 
perties, of this deteſtable vice, ingratitude. Souts's Sermon. 
ule a poſture of opponten in 


_ fencing, I 3 5 
To lee thee fight, to ſee thee * to ſee thee here, 19 
ſee thee there. Shakeſp. Merry Witesof Mind. 
TRA'VESTY. adj. [traveſti, Fr.] Drefled ſo as to be maie 
ridiculous ; burletqued. | £ 


| 2 
TRAUMA'TICK. adj, {Tzavualng;.] Vulnerary, | 
I deterged and A0 the ed to on aadaa dofol 
put the patient into a traumatick decoction. H:ſeman's vary. v 
| Tkar. 2. / [tray, Swediſh.] A ſhallow wooden vetic! 1s . 
| which meat or fſh is carried. 1 


Sift it into a tray, or bole of wood. Moxon's Mech, Exer 
No more her care ſhall fill the hollow 7ray, 
To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. 4. 
TRA'YTRIP. n. J. A kind of play, I know not of whit kind, 
Shall I play my freedom at traytrip, and become thy bond 
ſlave. | | Shakeſpeare's T avelfth Night. 
TREACHEROUS. adj. [from treachery. ] Faithleſs; peridluus 
guilty of deſerting or betraying. , 
| Hie bad the lion ay remitted _ 
Unto his ſeat, and thoſe ſame treacherous vile 
Be puniſh'd for their preſumptuous guile. 
Delire in rapture gaz'd awhile, 
And ſaw the treach"rous r ſmile. 
˖ 


Hubberd, 


Saft. 
TrE'ACHEROUSLY. adv. {trom treacherous.) Faithletgg; 
perfidiouſly; by treaſon; by ſtratagem. 
Then 'gan Carautius tyrannize anew, 
And him AleQus rreacherarfly flew, bi 
And took on him the robe of emperor. Fairy Qu" 
Icͤ̃5hsodu halt ſlain Eng | 
The flower of Europe for his chivalry, 
And treacheroufly haſt thou vanquiſh'd him. 
8 Let ee freeze wah angling reeds, 
r freacherou r nin velet, 
With Tang 8 or winding net. Hau. 
I treated, wulfed you, and thought you mine; 
When, in requital of my beit endeavours, 
| You treacherouſly practis'd to undo me, 
Seduc'd my only child, and ſtole her. 
| They bid him ſtrike, to appeaſe the ghoſt , 7 J. 
Of his poor father treacheroufly loſt. 2 Te a 
TxEAcHEROUSNESs. 2. ſ. [from treacherous. ie q 
of being treacherous ; diouſnels. 


TRE A RY. 2. /. K French. ] Perfdy; bw 


of faith. F 43 Fr ] A tra 
TATACHRIOD A th . [from tricher, tricheur, . > | 
TREA'CHOUR, J tor; one who betrays z one V 
his faith or allegiance. 3 
. Good Claudius with ham betta ſouth 
n which the king was by a ?reacrerour . 1. i 
DG. Fairy Rue 
here may that treac hour then be found, Fair) erk. 
Or by what means may I his footing t. ai Li. 
TRE'ACLE. a. ſ. [triacle,Fr. triackle, Dutch; : 
1. A medicine made up of many ing! ga nal ries d. 
The phyſician that has obſerved the ne "| the 1 ol 


Shak 


Orad. 


ingredients, may cure many tients with it. 


treacle, without knowing the nature of each | 
wats 


Treacle water has much of an acid i 2. 


T R E 


. Moloſſes; the ſpume 


T R F TRE 


of ſugar. "2 He uſed his laws as well for colleQini of treaſure, às for | All his malice ferv'd but to bring forth 
&d; To TEA D. A. . pret. trod. pon pow. AN \truday, Go4 correcting of manners. N * Baton, DIL tka neſs; e; and mares ſhewn 
liche z rne dan; Saxon; tre. en, Dutch. ] 28 Gold is treaſure as well as ſilver; becauſe not decay ing, On man by him ſedue'd; but on himſelf 
wen 1. To iet the fat. a and never tinking much in value. oo .* Locke. | + © \ Trebis confubion, wrath 3nd vengeance pour d. Milton, 
ur, | He ne er drinks, . 9 | To TREASURE. wv. a. {from the noun. ] To hoard to re- A lofty tow'r, and ſtrong on ev ry ide 
5. l. But Timon's filver treads upon his ee. Sbateſpeare. poſit; to laꝝ up. 5 e e Wich ehr walls ö Dryden An, 
= Thhole which perfume the air moſt, being trodden upon Atter thy hardneſs and impenitent heart thou tr caſur et The pious Trojan then his jav'lin ſent; 
Jutte Acruſhed, axe burnet, wild thyme, and water mint; there- up unto thylelf wrath apainit 4 day of wrath. - Rum. ii; 5. The ſhield gave wa through treble plates j | 
ear 8 Il f th have the pleal hen y tical princi S Ao < Oro brafs.. 2 l 
inks fore let whole alleys o hem, o the p 7 ure when you Practical principles are treaſured up in man's mind, that,, Ot ſolid braſs. ö N Dryden's An: 
. alk or tread. KS) Bacon Eſſays. like the candle of the Lord ini the heart of every man, diſ- | 2+ Sharp of ſound. A muſical term, | ; - 
ng I _ Thoſe dropping gums | 5 „„ covers what he is to do, and what to avoid. South, | + The ſharper or quicker percuſſion of air cauſeth the more 5 
_ Ak riddance, if we mean to tread with eale. . Milton. No, my remembrance treaſures honelt thoughts, treble ſound, and the lower or heavier the more buſe found. 
ard, Where er you tread the bluſhing flow'rs ſhall riſe. Pope. And holds not things like thee; 1 ſcorn thy triendſhip., | TG Bacon Natural Hiftoryz 
2. To trample; to ſet the feet in ſcorn or malice, | 8 Ronde. | To TREBLE, v. 4. (from the adjective; triplico, Latin; 
| . 1 + {| {Thou T7 Some thought it mounted to the lunar ſphere, | » ?ripler, French. ] To multiply by three; to make thrice as 
” Maſt, as a foreign recreant, be lad : Since all things loſt on earth are treaſur'd there. Pope. much, 5 | ; 
"I 555 With manacles along our ſtreet, or elſe 55 PFREASURER., 2. / (from treaſure; treſorier, Fr.] One She conceiv'd, and trebliag the due time, . | 
ing Triumphantly tread on thy country's ruin, l ; who has care of money; one who has charge of treature, {| Brought forth this monſtrous mais. | Spenſer. 
5 And bear the palm. Sbaleſpeure 5 Coriclanus. This is my treaſurer, let him ſpeak | __ I would not be ambitious in my wiſh, - / thy 
n =_ Thou ſhalt tread upon their high places. Deut. Xxx, | That 1 have reſerv'd nothing. Shateſþ. Anth. and Cleop. To with mytelt much better ; yet for you © 
1 3. To walk with form or ſtate. . Before the invention of laws, private atfeciions in ſupreme | 1 would be trebled twenty times myſelf, 1 
3 1 n When he walks, he moves like an engine, | rulers made their own fancies buth their treaſurers and hang- A thouſand times more fair. Shateſp. Merch. of Venice, 
Hits And the ground ſhvinks before his treading. Shakeſpeare. | men, weighing in this balance good and evil. Kateti . Aquarius ſhines with feebler rays, a 8 : 
Ye that ſtately tread or lowly creep. Milton. IRFasuRERSHLP. . /. [from treaſurer.) Othce or dignity. Four years he trebles, and doubles fix ſcore days. Creech, » 
5 i fog opulare as birds, e I ol treaturer, | e Ie TRE'BLE. v.n. To become threefuld. | 
n When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtra ws; was! rh a baſe fellow, who was a ſuitor for the frea-. W hoever annually runs out, as the debt doubles And tre- 
ag When turtles tread. | ; ; + | Shakeſpeare. |. Jurer, th, before the molt worthy. Hakeawell. 3 ble, upon him, io doth his inability to pay its ; Swift, 
N W hat diſtance between the treading or coupling, and the IRE As URE HOUSE. . . ¶treaſure and houſe.] Place where | TRE BLB. #. /. A ſharp found. y 
*  laymgof the egg? Bacon Natural History. hoarded riches are kept. bis | The treble cutteth the air ſo ſharp, as it returneth too ſwift 
s bol. | They bill, they tread, Alcyone compreſs' d, Let there be any grief or difeaſe incident to the ſonl of { to make the ſound equal; and therefore a mean or tenor is 
dan, Seven days fits brooding on her floating neſt, Dryden. | men, tor which there is not in this treaſurehbouſe a preſent | the tweetelt, | | Bacon, 
I _ J TREAD. VG. 1 n Ert ee cointortable remedy to be found. Hooker, b. v. I ue lute ſtill trembles underneath thy nail: 1 
French 1. To walk on; to feel under the foot. 1 let Me txt Thou ſilver treaſurebouſe, | At thy well-ſharpen'd thumb trom ſhore to ſhore, Fu 
' Would I had never trod this Engliſh.earth, _ K Tell me once more, what title doſt thou bear ? gee. Ihe tyebles ſqueak for fear, the baſes roar. Dryden, 
ions Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! Shakeſpeare. Gather together into your ſpirit, and irs tyeaſurehouſe, the TREBLEN Ess. #2. J. [trom treble.) The ſtate of being treble, 
ER He dy'd obedient to ſevereſt law; FIG memory, not only all the promiſes of God, bur alſo the for- The juſt proportion of the air pereuſſe towards the baſe. 
God Forbid to tread the promis d land he ſaw. Prior. | mer lenſes of the divine favours. Taylor's Holy Living. | _vels or trebleneſs of tones, isa great ſecret in ſounds, Bacon. 
= " 2. To preſs under the for. | TREASURY. nf. {from treaſure; treforerie, Pr.] A place TRE'BLY, adv. [from treble.] Thrice told; in threetold 
Lick Tread the tnuff out on the floor to prevent ſtinking. Szvif7, in which riches are accumulate. number or quantity. . 
* 2 To beat; to track. n 4435 Aud make his chronicle as rich with prize, „ : enn iT 5. 

11. Full ot briars is this working world. As is the oozy bottom of the ſea The ſhield gave way; through treble plates it went 
They are but buys: if we walk not in the trodder paths, With tunken wreck and ſumleſs treaſuries. Shakeſpeare. | Ot folid brals, of linen trebiy roll'd. © Dryden's An, 
our very pettigoats will catch them. Shabeſp. As You Like It. | © Thy ſumptuous buildings I _ The ſeed being fo neceſſary for the maintenance of the 

| 4. Io walk en in u formal or ſtately manner. + 4. Have coſt a mais of publick treaſury. Shakeſp. Henry VI. | ſeveral ſpecies, 1 is in tome doubly and Trebly defended. 
Wd Moethought ſhe fred the ground with greater grace. Aud yet know not how conceit may 1d JC Ray. 
Al ent —_W Er TT 1 f 0 Dryden. The treaſury of life, when lite itlelf IIREE. 3. /. [trie, Iflandick; tree, Daniſn. © © 
he flow. g. Tocruſh under foot; to trample in contempt or hatred. | Yields to the theft. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 1. A large vegetable rilmg, with one woody ſtem, to a conſi- 
ont fir. T̃hrough thy name will we tread them under that riſe | ie had a purpole to furniſh a fair caſe in that univerſity | derable height. : Fo OTA ** 70 
2 55 © againit us. e | 23. xliv. 5. with choice collections from all parts, like that famous trea- | | Trees and ſhrubs, of our native growth in England, are 
mp Why was I rais'd the meteor of the world, Jury of knowledge at Oxford, © + Motton. Wee meu, by Ray. 1. Such as have their flowers disjoint- 
K Hung in the Ries, and blazing as I travel d. Ihe. ſtate of the treaſury the king beſt knows. Temple. | ed and remote from the fruit; and theſe are, x. Nuciferous 
Wattar, „ü all my fires were ſpent ; and then caſt downward | Phyficians, by treaſuries of jult obſervations, grow to | ones; as, the walnut tree, the hazel-nut tree, the beach, 
| ©, . Tobe tra out by Cæſar? © Dryden's All for Lowe. | kill in the art of healing, | atis. | the cheſnut, and the common oak. 2. Coniferous ones; 
| 6. To put in action by the fer. 17e TREAT. wean. [traiter, Fr. tracto, Lat.] 4 of this kind are the Scotch firs, male and female; the pine, 
Dan. Ther (real their Wi ne- preiſes and ſuffer thirſt, Job, xxiv. 1. To negociate; to ſettle. 2 due common alder tree, and the birch treex 3. Bacciferousz 
ter his 3. To love as the male bird the female. | Io zreat the peace, a hundred ſenators | 1 d, the juniper and yew frees. 4. Lanigerous ones; as, the 
jebt, and ee feather'd her and ich her.  Dryden's Fables. | + Shall be commiſſioned. Dag dent An. | black, white, and trembling poplar, willow, and ofiers of 
butt, Tran. . /. trom the verb.] Footing ; ſtep with the toot. | 2, [Trazto, Lat.] Todiſcourſe on. © | all Kinds. f. Such as bear their ſeeds, having an impertect 
If the ſtreets were puy*& with thine eyes, 33. Toute in any manner, good or bad, »- flower, in leafy membranes; as, the horte-bean, 6. Such 
5 Her feet were much tov dainty for ſuch frrad. | Shake/þ. le treated his priſoner with great harſhnefs, - Spectator. as have their fruits and flowers contiguous; of theſe ſome 
averiig „The quamt mazes in the wanton green, Since living virtue is with envy curs'd, - | are pomuterous; as, apples and pears: and ſome baccife- 
earmre, © For want of tread; are undiſtinguiſliable.. Miltoz, | And the beit men are treated like the worſt; rous; as, the ſorb or ſervice tree, the white or hawthorn, 
lich above the ground 90 thou, jult goddels, call our merits forth, Fo — | the wild rote, ſweet briar, curranis, te at bilbery buſh, 
- Their march was, and the paſſive air upborre And give each deed th' exact, intrintick worth. Pope. | honey-luckle, joy. Pruniterous ones, whole fruit is pretty 
Arn I Theirmimble freadl. | Milton. 4. To handle; to manage; to carry om. l llurge and loft, with a ſtone in the middle; as, the black- 
Ihe dancer op the tope, With doubtfub tread J. + Zeuxis and Polygnotus treated their ſubjects in their pic- | thorn or ſloe tree, the black and white bullace tree, the 
Gets wherewithab to clonth and buy him bread: Dryden. | tures, as Homer did in his poetry. - - Dryden. | black cherry, &c. Bacciferous ones; as, the ſtrawberry frer 
Hao wert thou wont t walk: with cautious freud, 5: To entertain with expen cee. Ii che welt of Ireland, miſletoc, water elder, the dwarf, a 
$5, A diſh of tea, like: milk-Poeil, on thy head! © Swift, | To TREAT. v. u. [trailer, Fr. xnabman, Saxon.}] | | Jarge laurel, the viburnum or way-tairing tree, the dog - ber- 


27's Cars, 


. Way; track; path. 


Irene 

: romwell-is the king's ſecretary : further, 35: 
Stands in the gap and tread for more preterment. : 
f e enden 44 Shakeſpeare. 


| 1. To ditcourſe; to make diſcuſſions. | IN 
[Or love they treat till th' ev'ning ſtar appear*d. Milton. | 


Abſence, what the poets call death in love, has given bc- 
caſion to beautiful complaints in thote authors who have 


ry tree, the fea black thorn, the rer elder, the pri- 
vet barberry, common elder, the holly, the buckthorn, the 
berry-bearing heath, the bramble, and ſpindle tree or prick- 
wood. Such as have their fruit dry when ripe; as, the blade 


"Wavy The cocks part in the e ns treated of this paſſiog in verſe. Addiſon's Spectator.] der nut free, the box tree, the common elm and aſh, the ma- 
p 5 LM 2 N ] He who treads. 32. Toprattite notation, 1 I ple, the gaule or ſweet willow, common heath, broom, n 
i The treaders ſhall tread out no wine in their preſſes. /a. The king treated with tbem. 2 Mac, xiii. 22. wood, furze or gorle, the lime tree, &. Millar. 
and pro- TREADLE., 2. 7 [from trad.! Iz. To come to terms of accommodation. + SN Sometime we lee a cloud that's dragoniſh, 
Sermans, 1. A part of an engine on le the feet act to put it in mo- _ Inform us, will the emp'ror treat? Swift. | A. forked mountain, or blue promontory © 
tion in Nenn; ERECT TSS + _| 4. To make gratuitous entertainments, I Wich trees upon't, that nod unto the world, 
20 f The ee the fore · end of the treadle reaches ant beyond I REAT. 1. /. [from the verb.] | [And mock oureyes with air. Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleop. 
e here, 10 the fare-ſide of the lathe, the greater will the ſweep of the | 1. An entertainment given. Bos z KS Who can bid the tree unfix his earth-bound root? 
Mini x. fore - end of the treadle be, and-contequently the more revo- | _ This is the ceremony of my fate; "TR . bs Shakeſpeare. 
-a RRR owed: cMexes's M ech. Exerciſes. | A parting treat, and I'm to die in ſtate. Dryden. It is pleaſant to look upon a free in Summer covered with 
24 2. The ſperm of the cock. 5 le pretends a great concern for his country, and inſight] green leaves, decked with bloſſoms, or laden with fruit, and 
28 Whether it is not made out of the garm, or treadle of the into matters: now ſuch-proteſſions, when recommended by | _ caiting a pleaſant ſhade: but to conſider how this tree ſprang 
9 do fol me, femethef Ieffer doubt. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | a treat, diſpoſe an audience to hear reaſon. Collier. trom a little feed, how nature ſhaped and ted it till it came 
n's Surg. At each end of the egg is u 'treadle, formerly thought to What tender maid but muſt a victim fall I to this greatnels, is a more rational pleaſure, Burnet, 
vellel 18 de the cock g Ae | | a ee. For one man's treat, but for another's ball ? Pope. | Trees ſhoot up in one great ſtem, and at a good dittance 
TREASON, 4. . Itrabiſon, French. ] An offence committed | 2. Something given at an entertainment. INE SS | from the earth, ſpread into branches thus gooleberries * 
<, Exer, àgainſt the di nity and majeſty of the commonwealth: itis | Dry. tigs and grapes, and wrinkled dates were let, | my, ons 3 trees. - 12. + Locke, 
divided into high &reaſor and petit treaſon. High treaſon is In caniſters t' enlarge the little treat. Dryden. | 2. Any thing grew; = out. r * 
Gay. - an. offence againſt the lecurity of the commonwealth, or of The King of gods revolving in his mind © 8 um _ ores cooker 12 ware e e | 
hat kind, the imagination, word, or deed; |  Lycaoa's guilt and his inhuman treat. Dryden. | _ —- ard 3 —_ bad gon & es 
> thy bond 28 to compaſs or imagine treaſon, or the death of the prince, | TRE'ATABLE. adj. [traitable, Fr.] Moderate; not violent. | oh gh ploddin 4 A. * £15, each branch ma- 8 3 
jth Night, 2 or the queen conſort, or his ſon and heir-apparent or to de- A virtuous mind ſhould rather with to depart this world N e ee and di N Ot their race. : 9 12. 
erfidious; ower the King's wife, or his eldeſt daughter unmarried, or | with a kind of treatable diſſolution, than be ſuddenly cut off | TREE _— er. n. plant. A HAY ke 55 
dis eldeſt ſon's wife; or levy. war againſt the king in his] in a moment, rather to be taken than ſnatched m_— TRACIE _ ſs e eee 1 t. An werßre "wy | 
realm, or to adhere to his enemies by aiding them; or to ß "3 2 3 ; r We » 5 3 we 
| : N kel oy ſeal, or money; or The heats or the colds of ſeaſons are leſs treatable than So 3 n. 77 plant. LOEB 
Hubberd, knowingly to bring falte money into this realm counterferted | with us. S „ Tel. | RAY enge we 3 
1 ke the — Fhaland and to utter the fame ; or to kill | TREATISE. 1. .. [trafatus, Latin.] Diſcourſe; written | Under hs lab 3 eee 
Kæuilt. ie king's chancellor, treaſurer, juſtice of the one bench, or |. tractate. © | Lowting low like 1 for ter 64 . | 
tles; of the other; juſtices in Eyre, juſtices of allize, jultices of The time has been my fell of hair | He k 5 his tack} pork Bi 3 buſ 
oyer and terminer, when in their place and doing their duty ; Wouſ q at a diſmal treatiſe rouze, and fir % TRE 5 3 Woode . d 97 Obſc — 1 225 
o torging the king's ſcal manual, or privy ſignet; or di-“ As life were int. ann, 1 42 6 Sie Th J. R * * ron "Hed f. on eng 
: miniſning or im 5 che current moncy: and, in ſuch | Beſides the rules given in this treatiſe to make a pertect hi gelt uf nes nts” egen. e red. "Thi 5 h 2 
unn, bi treaſou, à man 2 lands and goods to the king : and | judgment of good pictures, there is required 2 v dec euere, ow EE TIP OLI mo ney 1 
. it is called treaſon paramount. Petit treaſon is waen a ſer- lation with the belt pieces, nden Dufreſnoy. 91 un Aug * _— 1 T had rather drink out | 
ne vant kills his — a wife her huſband; ſecular or religious Ta MENT. u. 6. Lament. French. ] Ulage; manner 4 4 — 0 go _ - ro ian drink out of 4 — ' 
che. : 4 tipo afhught 5; . TE lor ot uſing good or bad. x wooder 2 | 
Shak in prelate': this er, * hon 3 ny NOONE Ps de humour or character which they have not uſed; | 'T RE'FOIL, 27 Itriſalium, Lat.] A plant. . 
own 2 intaſons are capital. all comes waſted to us : and were they to entertain this age, The trefout hath a papilionaceous flower, conſiſting of the 
Ponrt. 4+. «1 dilobeyIngy they could not now make ſuch plenteous treatment. Dryd. ſtandard, the wings and keel coming out of the empalement 
ES 9 — ve 8 er — ven: F Accept fuch treatment as a ſwain affords. Pope. | together with the pointal covered with its fringed ſheath : it 
Ta, . = left. MIIton. | TREATY. . J. [traite, Fr.] | | ue a * ape 45 aug * the er 5 re of 
He made the overture of th ä — tous. Shakeſp. | 1. Negotiation; act of treating. | ere 2 e 1 ney, gans of ene Ws ule when 
Oman. . Athaliah cried, Treaſon, treaſon 2 Kings; ni. 14. | She began 2{regty.to.Procurgg y.... „ — with be e 2d} e e eee ee rhe 
TIE ASUNABL E. 7 adj [fr | treaſon ] Having the nature And ſtabſich terms betwixt both their requeſts, Fairy Mabe / w_ " { 1d, 17 1 8 5 added, that the 
Zen's Ji Tarasoxovs.. * * ile f treaſ; n  Treaſonous is out 2. A compact of accommodation _—_ to publick affairs. 2 y threes, ſeldom by four or fives, on a common 
be quali of NOUS. § or tzuilt o Jon. A peace was concluded, being rather a bargain than a] footſtalk, 8 bd ; Millar. 
AERO A SIA a 1 5 Bacon i Henry VII. Hope, by the ancients, was drawn in the form of a ſweet 
iy; reach 12 A — $ as clear as founts * ws oſþ.Hen. VIII.“ | | Echion IE and beautifnl child, ftanding upon ti and a trefoil, or 
| Nr _ regen. 3 | Let fall the guiltleſs weapon from his hand, „„ „„,  three-leaved grals, ip her hand, Pee on Drawing. 
.] A. Of — * Pry A ary Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. And with Logue - peaceful are. „ e Smeg Ovid. 2 _ 2 wv" 7 French. with their clover. Mortim. 
» Logs . | 5 . . ; * : - entreaty ; fu ication ; tit10N ; » : UE. he fo - 3 
0 violates en mens hands ug 2 intoxicated With ond, 3. Fol 2 12 5 _ * pp CAR 5 Treillage is a contexture of pales to ſupport eſpalliers, 
ke ndetreaſoua ni s. Fro Her to perſuade. : Spenſer, | making a diſtinct incloſure arany pook of a garden. Trev. 
65 Were it a draught for June when ſhe hae; mul : | | There are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry: 
wen, & Wh . taſte thy 2 _ 3 ee | To the young man ſend humble treaties, dog, makers of 833 are epigrammatiſts and ſonneteers, 
i tary ſecurit 9 run ten Rillen 0 a” "ane — And palter in the ſhift of lownets. hakeſpeare. contrivers ol bowers, grottos, {reillages, and caſcades, are 
ir) Mer; ee ee ee Seel. TREBLE. adj. (triple, Fr. triplus, triplex, Lat.] T. RELLIS. nf. {French ] Isa PEPE, 5 wry both (gb 
g t * 2 „ „ Woe, 5 - q ; 4 - . . . 1 , 
WAL, TREASURE, 1. ſ. [trefor, Fr. theſaurus, Latin.) Wealth | 1. Threcfold; 8 foe, * olier, the parts croſſing each other like a lattice. Treveux. 
tines of 1 z. Wannen. . bots That twofold balls and treble ſceptres carry. Shakgſpeare. | To TREMBLE. v. n. [trembler, Fr. tremo, Lat.] 
efixty od "Tie hn n inventory, importing . Who can 52 2 1. To ſhake as with fear or cold; to ſhiver; to quake; to 
by f Rich ſtuffs, parcels of his „ VIII. His head's huge doors unlocks whols 2 with 2. ſhudder, eee 2 
2 45 9 | | in {T8088 FAang&3-ale iet. 8 2 9 : 
Maelks, 1 N treaſure cities. Exodyi. 11. And eee : | | Will 


- 


TRE © e 1 


Will not permit my eyes once to behold | 2 | TRENCHERMATE, . /. [trencher and mate.) A table, White-handed miſtreſs, one ſweet word Ade 
The thing, whereat it tremble by ſurmiſe. Shakeſpeare.. compmnen; a parafite. | Honey, milk, and ſugar; there is three, | 
| God's name | | Becauſe that jud cious learning of the ancient ſages doth —Nay then, two tres; metheglin, wort, ind 
And power thou trembleſt at. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. noc in us cair lerve the turn, thele trenchermates trame te ; Shakeſpeare's Lowe's Like 
Shew your ſlaves how cholerick you are, ; themſelves a way more pleatant; a new method they have URTABLE. adj. {from try. b 
And muſe your bondmen tremble. Shakeſp. Jul. Caſar. | ot turning things that are lerious into inockery, an art 03. | t- Pollible to be experimented z capable of trial 
This judgment of the heavens that makes us fremble, contradiction by way of corn. ooker, b. v. | For the moreealy underſtanding of the exp. 3 
Touches us not with pity. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. To TREND. v. . To tend; to lie in any particular direc- | ble by our engine, I inuinuated that notion; by: which kria. 
They ſhall fear and treble. Fer. xxx1ii.g. | tion. It leems a corruption of tend, them will prove explicable. a all of 
When he heard the king, he fell into ſuch a trembiung that Ihe ſcouts to ſeveral parts divide their way, 2. Such as may be juvicially examined. Boyle, 
he could hardly ſpeak. Clarendin. To learn the natives names, their towns explore | No one ſhould be admitted to a biſhop's chan ** 
Frighted Turnus trembl'd as he ſpoke. Dryden's An. The coalts and trendigg of the crooked thore, Dryden. | without good knowledge in the civil and canon cellorihip 
He thook the tacred honours of his head, | TRENTALS, 2. /. {trente, Fr.] 4 divers cauſes triable in the ſpiritual court are of orb, lince 
With terror trembl'd heav'n's ſubſiding hill, 3 Trentals or trigintals were a number of maſſes, to the tale „ en 10 0 J 1 0 weight. 
And trom his ſhaken curls ambrofial dews diſtil. Did. of thirty, laid on the dame account, according to a certain, | TRIAD. 2. / triat, Latin; triade, Fr.] Three u . lA, 
Ye powers, revenge your violated altars, | order initituted by Saint Gregory. Ayliffe's Parergon. | TRLAL. n. J. | from tgy.} nited. 
That they who with unhallow'd hands approach | TRENDLE. #./. [xpenvel, Saxon.] A thing turned round. | 1. Telt; examination. | ins 
May tremble. ehr. owe, | Now improperly witten trundle. With trial fire touch me his finger end; 
3. To quiver; to totter. 5 | ä TREPAN. 2. /. f erchan, Fr.] If he be chaſte the flame will back deſcend, 
Sinai's grey top ſhall tremble, Milton. 1. An inſtrument by which chirurgeons-cut out round pieces | And turn him to no pain; but if he ſtart, 
We cannot imagine a maſs ef water to have ſtood upon | of the Kull. | | 


| ANY SAY | Ic 18 the fleſh of a corrupted heart. Shak 
the middle of the earth like one great drop, or a trembling | 2. A ſnare; a ſtratagem by which any one is enſnared. [Of | z. Experience; act of examining by experience, Meſpeayt, 


jelly, and all the places about it dry, | Burnet. this lignification Skinner aſligns tot the reaſon, that ſome 1 leave him to your gracious acceptance, 
3. To quiver; -to ſhake as a ſound, „„ | Englith ſhips in Queen Elizabeth's reign being invited, with | Whole trial ſhall better publiſh his commendation, $4.4 
Winds make a noiſe unequally, and ſometimes, when ve- | great ſhew of friendthip, into Trapani, a part of Sicily, | Skiltul gardeners make trial of the ſeeds by puttin, at, 
hement, tremble at the pn wigs their blaſt, Bacon, were theredetained.] _ 3-3 Is into water gently boiled; and if good, they will beben 
TREMBLINGLY. adv. (from trembling.] So as to ſhakeor| But what a thoughtleſs animal is man, I within half an hour. Bacon's Natural Hife wo ut 
quiver: 5 T 10 How very active in his own trepan. Roſcommon. | 3. Experiment; experimental knowledge: WARES e. 
| _ Tremblingly ſhe ſtood, I Can tnere be any thing of friendſhip in ſnares, hooks, and | Others had trial of cruel mockings and ſcourgings, 11,3 
And on the ſudden dropt. Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleopat, | trepan? : RNs | South's Sermons. | 4. Judicial examination. ; | gs. Heb, 
Say what the ute were finer opticks gv n, | During the commotion of the blood andipirits, in which Trial is uſed in law for the examination of al] caſes, ci 
Or touch, it trenblingly alive all oer, 1 athou conſiſts, hatſoever is offered to the imagination in vil or criminal, —_— to the laws of our realm: th 2 5 
To {mart and agonize at every pore?  _ Pope. avour vt it, tends only to deceive the reaſon: it is indeed a | is the iſſue, which is tried upon the inditement not oor 
TREMENDOUS. a/. [tremendus, Latin.) Dreadful; bor- | reai trepan upon it, feeding it with colours and appearances | ditement itſelf, _ | x 8 
rible; altonithingly terrible. 5 | _ inſtead vt arguments. South's Sermons, | © | He hath reſiſted law, Cual. 
There lands an altar where the prieſt celebrates ſome | To 1. R EPA x. v. 4. [from the noun; treparer, Fr. } | Ant therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further trial 
myſteries tacred aud fremendcus, Tatler, Ne 57.1. To pertorate with the trepan. | | 


. Than the ſeverity of publick power. Shakeſd. Cor; . 
In that portal ihou'd the cnief appear, | A pucrid matter tlowed forth her noſtrils, of the ſame | 5. Temptation; teſt of © wy T 1 9 Corvolanu, 
Each hand tremendous with a brazen ſpear, Pope's Odi.  finell with that in frepanning the bone. Wiſeman's Surgery. | ULéeſt our trial, when leaſt ſought, e 
TREMOUR. 2. f. [tremor, Lat.] 5 | els prepar'd, 


Fe recovered ot thole that were trepanned. Arbuthnot.. May find us both perhaps far 1 
1. The ſtate of trembling. . . catch, to enſnare. | | hen The willinger Igo. © Milton's Paradiſe Lf 3.1 
IIe tell into an univerſal tremour of all his joints, that!“ They trepann'd the ſtate, and fac'd it down Worn Ro No ſuch company as then thou faw'tt OM 
hen going his legs trembled under him. Harvey. | Wunplots and projects of our own. Hudibras, 55 lit, Intended thee for trial only brought, . 
By its ttyptick and ſtimulating quality it affects the nerves,, Thole are but trepanned who are called to govern, being | To lee how thou could it judge of 51 and meet. Miltcy 
occaſioning fremours,  Arbuthnot on Aliments. | inveite.l with authority but bereaved of power, which is no- | Every tation is expoſed to ſome trialt, either temptations 
2, Quivering or vibratory motion. 1 thing elle but 10 mock and betray them into a ſplendid and | that provoke our 3 or diſquiet our fears. Roper; 
Tyhnhele ſtars do not twinkle when viewed through telefcopes] magitterial way vi being ridiculous. . South's Sermons. | 6. State of being trie. e 15 
vrhich have large apertures: for the rays of light which pat | TREPHIUNE, 2. /. A ſmall trepan; a ſmaller initrument off Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what us to loves : 
through divers parts of the aperture tremble each of then | perftorauon managed by one hand. 4 tis to be all made of ſighs and tears; © 
apart, and by means of their various, and ſometimes con- I ſhzwed a trepan and trephine, and gave them liberty to It is to be made all of faith and ſervice, ü 
trary tremors tall at one and the ſame time upon ditferen | try boch upon a tkull. Viſeman i Surgery. All humblenets, all patience, and impatience; 
points in the boitom of the eye. Neruton. TREPIDA'TION. 7. /. [trepidatio, Latin. ] | All purity, all trial, all obſervance, - Shateſleare, 
| WES Ii. The ſtate of wembling. LET Faro, 


TREMULOUS. adj. { tremulus, Lat.] | RY TRIANGLE. . /. triangle, Fr. triangulum, Lat. | 
1. Trembling ; a 5 0 e [The bow tortureth the ſtring continually, and holdeth it [ gure of three an fl | * | | FRM A fi | 
he tender tremulbus Chriſtian is eaſily diſtracted and | in a continual trepidation. _ Bacon Natural Hiſtory. | The three angles of a triangle are equal to tw right ones 

amazed by then. Decay Pig... All objects of the tenſes which are very oftentive, cauſe | eee Fi Locks. 
„ Quiveringz vibemory.. OT ng. 5 I the ſpirits to retire; upon which the parts, in ſome degree, TRIANGULAR, adj. [triangularis, Latin.] Having thee 

Breath vocalized, that is, vibrated or undulated, impreſſes are deſtitute; and ſo there is induced in them a trepidation angles. eee eee $14. 1 Eons: 
a ſwift tremulous motion in the lips, tongue or palate, which | and horror, ö Bacon s Natural Hiſtory, Ne 793. | The frame thereof ſeem'd rtly circular, 
pPrcath paſling ſmooth does not. Holder. Moving of th' earth brings harms and fears | And part triangular; O work divine! 

As thus th' effulgence fremulous I drink, i 3 


| Menreckon what it did and meant: 'T'hele two the firſt and laſt proportions are. ta 5 


The lambent light'nings ſhoot acrofs the y: Thomſon, | Hut trepidation of the ſpheres, eee N . a round figure be moſt capacious for the ne 
i Taz MU Aena x. ſ. {from tremulous.) The ſtate of Though greater far, is innocenrm. Dionne. aud molt convenient tor the bee; yet did ſhe not chuſe that, 
r, ar aged I They pals the planets ſev'n, and paſs the fix dd, becauſe then there-muſt have been triangular ſpaces let 
TREN. u. /. A fiſh ſpear.  — Ainſworth. And that cryſtalline ſphere whole balance weighs ⁶ void. 5 BXay on the Creation. 
To TRENCH. v. a. [trancher, Fr.] . 5 | The trepidation talk d, and tnat firſt- mod. Milton. | TRIBE. u. f. I tribu, French; tribus, Latin, from trev, 6 
1. To cut. J 8 2. State of terrou r.. | I and w being ladials of promiſcuous uſe in the ancient Bri. 


safe in a ditch he bidess e ẽcauſe the whole kingdom ſtood in a zealous trepidation | tiſh words; trew, from tir of, his lands, is fuppoſed tobe 
With twenty trenched gaſhes on his head. Shakeſpeare. of the ablence of ſuch a prince; I have been the more de-] Celtick, and uſed before the Romans had any thing todo 
a This weak imprets of love is as a figure I - firous to reſearch the ſeveral patlages of the journey. Wotton. | with the Britiſh government; to prove which Mr. Rowland 
© Trench'd in ice, which with an hour's heat — His firlt action of note was in the battle of Lepanto; offers many reaſons, which he mentions by imagining that 
Ditlolves to water, and doth loſe his form. Shakeſpeare. | where the ſuccets of that great day, in ſuch trepidation of | centurie is derived from treu, ſuppoſing it to be the lame 

2. To cut or dig into pits or ditches. 3 the ſtate, made every man meritorious. MVotton. With our centrev, importing a hundred trews or tribes. 


Pioneers with ſpades and pickax arm d. | To TrE'sPass. w. u. [triſpaſjer, Fr! 1. A diſtin body ol the people as divided by family or for- 
Porerun the royal camp to trench a field. Milton. i. To tranigreſs; to offend. 22 tune, or any other eh cg 507772 
Trench the ground, and make it ready for the Spring. | I they thall confeſs their treſpaſs which they tre/pafed| I I he” been writing all this night unto all the tribe: 
| 3 „ | £welyn. | againit me, I will remember my covenant. Lev. xxv1. 43. And centuries for their voices, to help Catiline 

Firſt draw thy faulchion, and on ev'ry fide 'They not only coutradict the general deſign and particu- In his election. Ben. Jobnſon 's Catiline, 


Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide. Pope. lar exprefles of the Goſpel, but tre/pajſo againtt all logick., | 
Pe zrenching plough or coulter is uſeful in paſture- „„ | 12 VWorrig. a 
ground, to cut out the ſides of trenches or drains. Mortim. | 2. To enter unlawfully on another's ground. 2 — 0 


If the heads of the frzbes can be taken off, and the miſled 
multitude will fee their error, ſuch extent of mercy is bo- 
nourable. | Bacon Advice to Villiers, 


Tassen. . , [tranche, Fr J! | 7 Their morals and oxconomy, T - _ Who now ſhallrear you to the ſun, or rank 
r. A pitor ditch, ED 730% | Mott perfectly they made agree: ff Your tribes, and water from th' ambroſial fount. Milton, 
----: On that coat buald, die few W Each virtue kept its proper bound, I Straggling mountaineers, tor publick gaod, 

And with a trench encloſe the fuitful field. Dryden's An. Nor treſpaſs d on the other's ground, Prior. Torank ingribes, and quit the avage \ 1 
Weben you have got your water up to the higheſt part of ( YRE'SPASS. z. /. {treſpas, Fr.] J  Houſesto build. = Tu 
the land, make a ſmall trench to carry ſome of the water in, | 1. Trantgrefſion ; offence. 8 F I congratulate my country upon the increaſe of this happy 

_». keeping it always upon a level. Mortimer's Huſbandry. Your purpos'd low correction of tribe of men, fiance, by the preſent parliament, the race of 
2. Earth thrown up to defend ſoldiers in their approach to © Is ſuch, as baſcit, and the meanett wretches freeliolders is ſpreading into the remoteſt corners. Addiſon. 
town, or %o guard a camp. * 8 For pilt rings, and moſt common tre/paſs Le 2 2, It is often wied in contempt. LS | 

The citizens of Corioli have iſſued forth 64 Are puniſh'd with. Shukeſp. King Lear. Folly and vice are ealy to deſcribe, 
And given to Lartius and to Macius battle: Tue treſpaſs money and {in money was the prirns. Ihe common ſubjects of our ſeribbling tribe. Roſcommon, 
I izw our party to the trenches driven, OW, 0 1 | | 2 Kings, | TRIBLET or TRIBO'ULET. #. . A goldimith's tool for 
And then I came away. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. | He ſhall bring his treþa/5 offering for his fin. Lev. v. 6. | making rings. TR 6:-: An urtb. 
Wiliiam carries on the french, Ti | Will God incenſe his ire | | TRIBULA'TION. . /. (tribulation, Fr.] Proſecution; Gil- 
Till both the town and cattle yield. Peirior. For ſuch a petty treſpaſs ? eek Fa Milton. | trets; vexation; ditturbance of life, 8 8 
Tak NCH EVT. adj. [trenchant, Fr.] Cutting; ſharp. 2. Unlawtul entrance on another's ground, +. Tribulation being preſent cauſeth forrow, and being im- 

2, He fiercely took his trexchant blade in hand, | ERESPASSER. . /. { from fps. | minent breedeth fear, Huooter, J. v 

Waun which he ſtruck fo turious and ſo fell, I. An oſtender; a tranigretſor. | 1 The juſt ſhall dwell, 

Tnat nothing ſcem'd the puiſlance could withſtand. | 2. One who enters unlawtully on another's ground. I And after all their fribulations long, . Pe: 

e Og n. It I come upon another's ground without his licence, or See golden days, fruittul of golden deeds. Min, 
Againtt a vanquiſh'd foe, their ſwords the licence of the law, I am a treſpaſſer, tor which the owner N | Death becomes | 2 
Were ſhurp and trexchant, not their words. Hudibras. may have an action of treſpats agamſt me. Malton. His final remedy; and after lite Es 
TxENCHER. 7. / (from trench; trenchoir, Fr. FRE'SSED. adj. [ trom t., French.] Knotted or curled, Try'd in ſharp tribulation, and refin'd FT 
1. A piece ot wood on which meat is cut at table. | Nor this nor that ſo much doth make me mourn, 27 By faith, and faithful works. Milton's Paradiſe Li 
8 No more | Hut for the lad, whom long I lov'd fo dear, Our church taught us to pray, that God would, not 1 
III ſcrape trencher, nor waſh diſh. Shakeſp. Tempefl. | No loves u laſs that all his love doth corn, in all time of our tribulation, but in all time of our vey 
My eitate deſerves an heir more rais' d, | He plunged in pain his trefed locks doin tear. Spenſer. } deliver us. N : Atterbury's Sermons. 
Than one which holds a frencher. Shakeſpeare. | CRE'SSES. x. /. without a lingular. [trefe, French; treccia, | TRIBU'NAL. 1. ſ. [tribunal, Latin and French] | 
When we find our dogs, we tet the diſh or t#encher on Italian. ] A knot er curl of hair. | 1. Thefeatof a judge. * 5 | 
the ground. | Mare's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. Hung be the heav'ns with black, yield day to night! | Il th' market place, on a tribunal ſlyer'd, | 
Uncir homely fare diſpatch'd; the hungry band 74 Comets, importing change of times aad ſtates, | Cleopatra and himſelf in chairs of gold 2 
Iuvade their frencheft next, and foon devour. Dryden.“ Brandiſh vour cryſtal trefes in the iky. » Shakeſpeare. Were publickly enthron'd. Shakeſþ. Anth. and Cleats 
Many a child may have the lea of à ſquare frencher, o. | Her ſwelling breait | wt. He ſees the room | | 
rod plate, batore he has any idea of infinite. Locke "| Naked, met his under the lowing gold > +++ [Where the whole nation does for juſtice come, 
2. Inc table. | Ot her loole trefes hul. Malton. Under whole large roof flouriſhes the gown, rule. 
bp How often hatt thou, | Adam had wove © And judges grave on high tribunals trown. Jon's K. 
Fed from my trencher, kneel'd down at the board, Of choiceſt flow'rs a garland to adorn lere the fibunal ſtood. n * 18. 
. Wen I have teatted. | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. Her trefjes, and her rural labours crown. Milton. There is a neceſſity of ſtanding at his tribunal, * 7 
3. Food; pleatures of the table. : | Fair treſſes man's imperial race entuare, finitely wile and juſt. Grew's Co/moh 0 
It could be no ordinary declenſion of nature that could And beauty draws us with a fingle hair. Pope. 2. A court of juſtice. NS a ES BI Rn 
bring tome men, atter an ingenous education, to place thei! Then ceaſe, bright nymph! to mourn the raviſh'd hair,, Summoning arch-angels to proclaim Milan. 
ſummum bynum upon their trenchers, and their utmoſt feli- Which adds new glory to the thining tphere! | : Thy dread tribunal. | | 
city in wine. | | South's Sermons. Not all the trefes that fair hair can buait, TRIBUNE. n. /. \[tribun, tribunus, Latin] 
Ta Nt HERFLY. z. .. [trencher and fly.) One that haunts Shall draw ſuch envy as the lock you Joit Pope. | 1. An officer of Rome choſen by the people. 
tables; a paraſite. TRESTLE. 2. / {trifteau, Fr.] | Theſe are the tribunes of the people, eſpiſe tem. 
tc ound all ge: came to him promiſeuouſly, and heft. The trame of a table. The tongues o th* common mouth: 1 do deſpiſe! 
t: ed vhich of t 8 


were triends, and which on 7. trencher- | ». A moveable form Dy which any thing is ſupported. Shakeſpeare's 6 ; 
* 


us ani ſpungers. Eftrange. aT. u. J. [Probably from tritus, Latin.) An allowance | 2. The commander of a Roman legion. Suiting ili 
L kt NCHER MAN, n. . [trencher and man.] A teeder ; an made by merchants to retailers, which is four pounds in | TRIBUNTI'TIAL. 8 (tribunitius, Latin.] 


ea tr. every hundred weight, and four peufds fer walte or refute ] TRIBUNI'TIOUS. F bune; relating to a tribune. , — 
Fuluuus aſſured him, that he had alrrady bern more fec of a commodity. Bailey. Let them not come in multitudes, or in 3 : form 
to Ins liking than he could be by the Kilfulleſt ereonchormern | LRETAINGS. mn, . [trethiuci, low Latin, from trethu, manner; for that is to clamour counſels, not W Bac 
of Media. | | Steney. { Welſh, to tax.] Taxes; impuits. | | | 5 | 
You lad multy vittuals, and he hath holp to eat it: he's | TREVE'T., u. .. [Spueger, Saxon; trepizd, French.) Any Oh happy ages of our anceſtors, | 
a vy valiant irencherman; he hath an excellent om nth thing that und on three legs: as, a tool Beneath 14 kings and tribunitial powers Dryden's Juv, 


Shakejpeare's Much Ado abou! N. B. ag. | RAY. 4. J. (tres, Latin; trcis, French.) A three at Cards. One jail did all their eriminals reitrain. Tor! 


1 Great F ather of the gods, when for our crimes 


Some tyrant king, the terrour of his age, 


is generally abſent four fifths. of his time. 


Vrerry, 2,/. [Of this word I know. not well the meaning or 
onginal : a nice thing is now called in vulgar language, port | - 


at church, "twixt twelve and one, 
To 25 mu ceremony. Shakeſpeare. 
Dryden, 


Yours is the prize; 
vicar my defeat, and all the village fee. Dry 
ded youth, whom his mother would never ſuner to 
A oy a book for fear of ſpoiling his eyes, upon hearing 
| te decried, what a conteinpt muſt he entertain, 
” auh dor his wicar at home, but for the whole order. 
no ; 


| Swift, 
+, who performs the functions of another; a ſubſtirute, | 
, on archbiſhop may not only e ef _ inter- 
3 is Vicar- general may do the tare, | 
4; his ſuffragans, but his * general may dt 2540 
ck. 1. ,. (from vicar.) The benefice of a vicar. 
men entleman lived in his vicarage to a good old age, 
30 2. never deſerted his flock, died vicar of Bray. 
and TIES | | | Swift, 
vicious. ach. [vicarius, Latin.] Deputed ; delegated; 
ding in the place of another, LIN Vt 
The fbul in the body, is but a ſubordinate efficient, and 
-arious and inſtrumental in the hands of the Almighty, 
vi but his ſubititute in this regiment of the body. Hale. 
5 can be more unnatural, than for a man to rebel 
unſt the vicarious power of God in his foul, Norris, 
VrcarSHIP. 1. J. [from vicar.) The othce of a vicar, 
VICE. . /. (vitium, Latin. ] | 


"The courſe of ation oppoũie to virtue; depravity of man- | _ 


; mordinate lite. Tot 
"ny No ſpirit more groſs to love 2 
Vier for itlelf. Nr i 0s 4 0G; 
The foundation of error will lie in wrong meaſures of 


probability 3 as the foundation of vice in wrong meatures | 


oben | locte. 
„ A fault; an offence. It is generally uſed for an habicuul | 


fault, not for a ſingle enormity. | 
No vice, fo ſimple, but aſſumes 


Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. Shakeſpeare. 


| Yet my poor county | 
Shall have more vices than it had before; ILY 
Muoore ſuffer by him that ſhall ſucceed. © Shakep. 
Ungovern'd a petite, a brutiſh vice. ' "Milton. 


I cannot blame him for inveighing to ſharply againtt the | 
abs Dryden. | 


ices of the clergy in his age. 9705 
\ The fool, or . of old ſhows. 5 
I'll be with you again 
In a trice, like to the old vice, | | 
Your need to ſuſtain; © | 
Who with dagger of lath, in his rage and his wrath, 
Cries, ah, ha! to the devil. 
His face made of braſs, like a vice in a game. 


by workmen. 


He found that marbles taught him percuſhon ; bottle- | 


the vice; whirligigs, the axis in peritrochio. | 
—_— hs 8 18 Kab aud Pope. 
Gripe; graſp. _ | e Re OE 
my If 1 but Tg him once; if he come but within my vice. 
3 8 © Shakeſpeare. 
6. [Vice, Latin.) It is uſed in compolition for one, qui vicem 


gerit, who pertorms, in, his ſtead, the office of a tuperiour, | 


or who has the ſecond rank in command: as à viceroy ; 
- yice-chancelJor, | . 68h EET | 
Jo Vice. v. a. [from the noun.] To draw, 
With all confidence he ſwears, 2 
As he had ſeen't, or been an inſtrument _ 
Io wice you to't, that you have touch'd his queen 
Forbiddenly. Sbaleſpearè s Winter's 
VICEADMIRAL. u. f. [vice and admiral. 
1. The ſecond commander of a fleet. 
The foremoit of the fleet was the admiral : the rear-ad- 
miral was Cara Mahometes, an arch- pirate. The vice. 
admiral in the middle of the fleet with a great ſquadron ot 
gallies, ſtruck ſail directly. | Knotles. 
2. A naval officer of the ſecond rank. 


VIcEADMIRALTY. . /. [from vice- admiral. ] The office | 


of a vice-admiral. 


The wice-admiralty is exerciſed by Mr. Trenanion. 


| 5 l Carew. | 
VicgA ENT. 7. ſ. [vice and agent.] One who acts in the | 


place of another. . DOR 
A vaſſal Satan hath made his wvice-agent, to croſs what- 
ever the faithful ought to do. Hooker, 
Vicep. adj. {from wiced.}] Vitious ; corrupt. 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove | 
Will oer dome high- wic d city hang his poiſon 
In the ſick air. 2. _* Shakeſpeare. 
VICEGERENT. z. /. [vicem gerens, Latin.} A teue- 


nant; one who is intruſted with the power of the ſuperiour, | 


by whom he is deputed. 


All precepts concerning kings are comprehended in theſe; | 


Remember thou art a man; remember thou art God's Dice- 
gerent. | 1 Rs tet e 
Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God; in unſhaken 
duty to his wicegerext ;, in hearty obedience to his church. 


| Thou ſend'ſt ſome heavy, judgment on the times; 


Ine type and true viccgerent of thy rage, 
Thus punim. 8 
Thou 1 vicegerent of the king; 
In all affairs thou ole director. 3 
VicgcRRENT. adj. n Latin.) Having a dele- 

gated power; acting by ſubſtitution. oO © 
Whom ſend I to judge thee? Whom but thee, | 
Picegerent Son? To ther I have transferr'd ny 
All judgment, whether in heav'n, or earth, or hell. Milt. 


ICEGERENCY. z. / [from wicegerent.] The office of a| 


Vicegerent ;, lieutenancy ; deputed power. 
| The authori "ap | 


gerency and deputation under God. outh. 


ICECHANCELLOR. 1. . [wicecancellarius, Latin. ] The 


ſecond magiſtrate of the univerſities. ID 
ICENARY, adj, [vVicenarius, Latin.] Belonging to 50, 
: a * 9 a J. 


VICEROY. ». /, [wiceroi, Fr.] He who governs in place 

of the king with regal authority. | | 

| Shall I, for lucre of the rell unvanquiſh'd, _ _ 

Hetract ſo much from that prerogative, | 
As to be call'd but viceroy of the whole? Shadeſpeare. 
Mendoza, Viceroy of Perü, was wont to ſay, that the go- 
rernment of Peru was the belt place the King of Spain gave, 
de that it was ſomewhat too near Madrid. Bacon. 
'e are ſo far from having a king, that even the _ 
Icio f any 
Or AL TV. x. . [from viceroy. J Dignity of a viceroy. 
Ideſe parts Turf out . lier For the grandees; 
ut in war are incumbrances to the kingdom. daifon. 


2 from the French perhaps, point de vice; whence the 
w 


A word not uſed. 


ere is to the fruit of Pem, © 
Graf | is 
— a den 7 his ſtem by as 


Shakeſpeare. | 
Tufer. 
4 i Dutch.] A kind of ſmall iron preſs with ſcrews, | 


ity of conſcience ſtands founded upon its vice- 


| 


Tale. | | 
I ©: Their fight; what ſtroke ſhall bruiſe the vi@or's heel, | ; 


Sprat. | 


| VIcTORY.. . /. { wictoria, 


ord vicety may be derived. ] Nicety 3 exactnels, 


VII- 


Vierwirv. 3. J. [vicims, Latin. 

1. Nearneis z ſtate ot being near. ps, en 

Ihe poſition of things is ſuch, that there is a vicinity be- 
tween agents and patients, that the one inceſſanily „ 1 


4 


eee 
e ance and vicinity of ſeats. Vt. 
. uit 
He ſhall find out and recall the wandering particles home, 
fix them in their old wicinity, |” Rogers. 
- Gravity alone muſt have carried them downwards to the 
vicinity of the tun. | Bentley. 


VICINAGE. 4. /. [wicinia, Latin. ] Neighbourhood places 


9 adjoining, 
A og, 1. Lvicinus, Latin.] Near; neighbouring. 
Opening other wicize paſlages might obliterate any track; 
as the making of one hole in the yielding mud, defaces the 
print of another near it. | Glanville, 
Vicious. adj, [trom wvice.} See VITious, Devoted to vice; 
not addicted to virtue. 
| He heard this heavy curſe, | 7 
Servants of ſervants on his vicicus race, Milton. 
Vicrssiruns. [wicifitudo, Latin] 
1. Regular change; return ot the lame things in the ſame 
ſucceſſion. F | NP 17% « ae 
| It mekes through heav'n e 
Grateful viciſſiude, like day and night. Milten.. 
Ine rays of light are alternately dilpoted to be reflected or 
retracted tor many wvici/itudes. _ Newton, 
This ſucceſſion of things upon the earth, is the reſult of 
the viciſſituile of ſealons, and is as conſtant as is the cauſe of 
that wacrſitude, the ſun's declination, | 
2, Revoluuon; change. 


Verſe ſweetens toil, however rude the ſound. 
All at her work the village maiden ſings; 
Nor as ſhe turns the giddy wheel around, 8 
Revolves the tad vicifeads of things. | 


3 tude ___ Gifard. 
VrcoNnTIELS. In law wzconttel rents are certain farms, for 


« 


triable in the county court, before the ſheriff, Bailey. 
VrcT1M. 2. /. ¶victima, Latin. | | 
1. A lacrifice; tomething lain for a ſacrifice, | 
All that were authors of ſo black a deed, 


profit he can of them. Vicontiel writs ale ſuch writs as are 


Be ſacrific'd as victims to his ghoſt. ©. Denham. 
And on the viclim pour the ruddy wine, Dryden. 
Clitumnus' waves, tor triumphs after war, 
The wi&imox, and ſnowy ſheep prepare. 


2. Something deltroyed, F 
Behold where age's wretched vidtim lies; 
See his head trembling, and his halt-clos'd eyes. 
VICTOR. . /. [vifor, Latin, ] Conqueror; vanquiſher; 
he that gains the advantage in any conteſt. /7#or is ſeldom 
_ uſed with a genitive, and never but with regard to ſome 
lingle action or perſon. We rarely ſay Alexander was wic- 
tor of Darius, though we ſay he was Victor at Arbela; but 
we never ſay he was vi&or of Perſia, 8 
I,his ſtrange race more ſtrange conceits did yield; - 
Wo wifor leem'd, was to his ruin brought; $+ 36s 
Who ſeem'd overthrown, was miſtreſs of the field. Sdn. 
Some time the flood prevails, and then the wind, 
Both tugging to be Vils, brealt to breaſt, 
Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered, Shakefp. 
Although the vi&or, we ſubmit to Cæſar. Shakeſp. 
Say where and when | 57 


Lueir hearts at lait the vanquiſh'd re- aſlume, 


And nw the wi&tors fall. „„ eb. 
In love the vors from the vanquiſh'd ly; j 
They fly that wound, and they purſue that die. Waller. 


PFortune's unjult ; ſhe ruins ott the brave, _ | 
And hun who ſhouſd be wittor, makes the ſlave. Dryden. 
L“ ole not a thought on me, I'm out of danger; 
Haven will not leave me in the vi#or's hand. Addiſon. 
VIcTO'RIO Us. adj. [wiforieux, Fr.] Beet 
1. Conquering z having obtained conqueſt; ſuperiour in 
contelt. | 4 5 2 . 
Victory doth more often fall by errour of the vanquiſhed, 
than by the valour of the wiforious, | Hoyward. 
Ib be great Son return'd wietorious with his ſaints. 
ee . | Milton. 
That happy ſun, ſaid he, will riſe again, DS 
Who twice wi&orious did our navy fee: 
And Jalone mutt view him rite in van, 
Without one ray of all his ſtar tor me. 
2. Producing conquelt, : 
Sudden thele honours ſlrall be ſnatch'd away, 


Now are our brows bound with vidorious wreaths ; 


Our bruiſed arms bung up for monuments. Shakeſpeare. 


2 vicroRIOUSsLY. adv. from victorious.] With conqueſt; 
2 ns Dryden. 5 


4 - Savift. T 


(sfully 3 triumphantly. _ 24 5 | 
W will — . if we do not wilfully betray 
our ſuccours, victoriouſiy through all dithculties. Hamm. 

vicrokiousxkEss. . J. [from vicloriuus.] The ſtate or 
quality of being victorious. ee 


it ; triumph. 92 5 

y 2p. "1 A his nurſe's tears "a ” 
He whin'd and roar'd away your Victory, _ Wt 

That pages bluſh'd at him, Shakeſpeare. 

Then to the heav'n of boar us he al aſcend 

ith victory, triumphing o'er his foes, | 

Sea comp any act of virtue, and many graces 

are exerciſed in one a& of obedience. It 1s an act of hu- 


— — 


of care of the publick, of order and charity to ourſelves. 


It is a great inſtance of a vit˙,A over the molt retrattory | 


pn n Vi female that con . 

DDr 

. | ter | 

Aud d d ſhall be ſole vietreſs; Cæſar's Cæſar. Shakeſp. 

VIcTUAL. In. / [ viAuailles, Fr. wvittonaglia, Ital.] Pro- 

VI'cCTUALS. F viſion of food; ſtores for the ſupport ot lite; 
meat; ſuſtenance. 8 


Hl. landed in theſe illands, to forniſh himſelf with wic- | 


. Abbot's Deſcript. of the World. |_ 
28955 6 and feos. holp to eat it: he 


Sbaleſpeare. 
hath an excellent ſtomach. 
He was not able to keep that place three days tor 2 A of 


vifual. ' a A 1 g f 4 80 
3 D hey, ere of nen and vidual, Ku Sete 

To Vrérval. ©. a. [from the noun.] To ſtore with pro- 
viſion for food. ws | 


Talbot farewel 9 5 | 
I muſt go vidtual Orleans forthwith. — Shakeſpeare. 


Fd pon Stub his ſe 
Aud dd eee Le h. . beds. 


VIcTUALLER. z. /. [from victualt.] One who provides 
victuals, | ” | / 


3 4 A 


| They planted their artillery againſt the haven, to impeach 


2. In this paſſage the meaning ſeems to be, to add to accu- - 


Woodward. | 
During the courle of the war; did the wicifitudes of good | 
and badtortune aſtect us with humility or thanktulnels. - | 

5 | | Atterbury. | 


which the ſheriff pays a rent to the king, and makes what | 


| All comes united to th' admiring eyes. Pepe. 
2. To ſee; to perceive by the eye. e Neal 
| Wich eyes aghaſt 1 5 
Fiew'd firſt their lamentable lot. Milton. 
No more I hear, no more I wieso, | ; 
The phantom flies me, as unkind as you. 


Addiſon. | 


WE 


Our Hebrew ſongs and harps in Babylon, 
That pleas'd ſo well our victor's ear, declare 
That rather Greece from us theſe arts deriv'd. Milton. 


e was not much ſtruck with thoſe objects that now pre- 
ſented themſelves to her view. _ Female Quixote. 
5. Survey ; examination by the eye. 1 ö 
3 Time never will renew, ee e 
| While we too far the pleaſing path purſue, _* | | 
| Surveying nature with too nice a View, Dryden.) 
6. IntelleGus lurvey. | Ne 


Duden. 
es | 9. Diſplay ; exhibition to the ſight or mind, 


And curs'd tor ever this wi&orious day. oe. N 
3. Betokening conqueſt. | 


Milton. 


mility, of mortificztion and ſelf-denial, of charity to God, 


1, Proſpeet, 


La 2 


Le 


ſupply of victuals; yet the Engliſh vifuallers ſurccaſed 
| noe to being all things necſfry.” 12 Hayward. 
„heir conqueſt half is to the wifualier due. King, 
FIDE'LICET, adv. (Latin.) To wit; that is; This word 
is generally written ms. 12 | * 
VIDUITY. 2. J. {from vidaus, Latin. Widowhobd. ; 
To ws ©. 4. [Of this word the etymology is very uncer- 
tam. W 
1. 'To ſhow, or practiſe in competition. 0 Mr 
They vie power and expence with thoſe that are too high. 
n rauer. 
You wie happineſs in a thouſand eaſy and ſweet diver- 
ſions. 1 . Ewehn. 


mulate. > | 
She hung about my neck, and kiſs on kifs 
She weed 10 faſt, 5 Ae 
That in a twink ſhe won me to her love. Shakeſpeare. 
To VIE. v. 1. To conteſt; to contend; to ſtrive for luperio- 
rity. | | . 
In a trading nation, the younger ſons may be placed in 
ſuch a way ot life, as may enable them to wie with the bett 


of their family. | Addiſon. 
The wool, when ſhade1 with Ancona's dye, 
May with the proudeſt Tyrian purple wie. Addiſon, 
o Voices over voices rife; e 
While each to be the loudelt w7es. "Swift; 


To VIEW, v. a. [weu, Fr. from weoir, or voir. ] 
1. Tolurvey ; to look on by way of examination. $M 
Go, an View the country. KS Foſb. vii. 2. 
Th'almighty Father bent down his eye, : 
His own works and their works at once to view. Milton; 
View not this ſpire, by meaſures giv'n, | . 
To ee rais d by common hands. Pricr. 
„ Whene'er we diego ſome well-proportion'd dome, 
No ſingle parts unequally ſurprize; F 


VIEW. 2, /. [trom the verb.] I 
You ſhould tread n courfe e | 
Pretty, and tull of vieau; yea, haply, near LOT 
The refidence of Polthumus. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Vaſt and indefinite viexvs, which drown all apprehenſions _ 
of the uttermoli objects, are condemned by good authors. 

EDS: 8 | Wottor. 
The walls of Pluto's palace are in view. Dryden. 
Cut wide wzew- through mountains to the plain, 8 
Vou'll with your Ei, or ſhelter'd hill again. Pope. 

2. Sight; power of beholding. e 


Some later reſolution I've in view, | Milton. 
1 go, to take for ever from your wiew, BURL 
Both the loy'd object, and the hated too. Dryden. 


Theſe things duly weigh'd, will give us a clear <iewinto = 
the itate of human liberty. eee. 
|  Initru&t me other joys to prize, 
With other beauties charm my 3 eyes; 
Full in my view ſet all the bright abode, 
And make my ſoul quit Abelard tor God. 
3. Acc of ſeeing. e 
„ Tt,” unexpected found g 
Of dogs and men, his wakeful ear does wound; 
 Rouz'd with the noiſe, he ſcarce believes his ear, 
Willing to think th' illuſions of his fear Wits 
Had giv'n this falſe alarm; but ſtraight his je _ 
Contirms that more than all he fears is true. - Denham. 
Objects near our view are thought greater than thole of 
a larger ſize, that are more remote. Locle. 
4. Sights eye. | | 


Pop 


If the mind has made this inference by finding out the 
intermediate ideas, and taking a view of the connection of 
them, it has proceeded rationally, 2 Loc. 
7. Space that may be taken in by the eye; reach of ſight. 
The fame through all the neighb'ring nations flew, 
When now the Trojan navy was in view, Dryden. 
8. Appearance; ſhow, VVV 
In that accompliſh'd mind, 
Helpt by the night, new graces find; 
Which, by the ſplendour of her wzew, 
Dazzl'd before we never knew. 


* 


Valler. 


0 give a right view of this miſtaken part of liberty, 
would any one be a changeling, becauſe he is leſs deter- 
mined by wiſe conſiderations than a wife man? © Locke, 


| 10, Prolpe&t of intereſt. 


No man ſets himſelf about any thing, but upon ſome view 
or other, which ſerves him for a-reaſon, , * Locke, 
11, Intention; deſign. be. * 64; . ts 
He who {ojourns in a foreign country, refers what he ſees 
to the ſtate of things at home; with that wieww he makes all 
ann 8 72 Atterbury. 
With a view to commerce, in returning from his expe- 
dition againſt the Parthians, he paſſed through Egypt. 
. rbuthnot. 


adj. [from view.) Unſeen; not diſcernible by 


the fight. | * 1 
5 To be impriſon'd in the wieavleſy winds, 
And blown with reſtleſs violence about W e 
The pendant world. * + Shakeſpeare. 

Each ſtair myſteriouſly was meant, nor ſtood * + 
There always, but drawn up to heav'n ſometimes 
 Vieewleſs. . Milton: Paradiſe Lat. 
- Switt through the valves the viſionary fair 

Repals'd, and wiewleſs mix'd with common air. Pope. 
Light-bounding from the earth, at once they riſe þ | 
Their feet half vienoleſ quiver in the ſlcies. ope. 
VIGESIMA'TION, 2. / [vige/imus, Latin. ] The act of put- 
ting to death every twentieth man. Bail. 
VrG1L. 2. /. ¶vigilia, Latin.) © nent pins Et 
1. Watch; devotions performed in the cuſtomary hours of 


s reſt, : ; 
So they in heaven their odes and wigils tun d. Milton. 
Shrines! where their wigits pale-ey'd virgins key, | 
And pitying faints, whole ſtatues learn to weep.” Pope. 
2. A faſt hn before a hay, 3.4 2 18 
He that out- lives this day, and ſees old age, 
Will. yearly on the vigil feaſt his neighbours, . 
And ſay to-morrow is St. Criſpian. Sbaleſpeare. 
3. Service uſed on the night before à holiday. ; 
No altar is to be conſecrated without reliques, which 
placed before the church door, the wigils are to be celebrated 
that night before them. | Stilling fleet. 
- The rivals call my muſe another way , 
Dryden, 


VIEWLESS, 


4. Watch; forbearnnce of ſleep. 


To ing their vigils for th enſuing day. 
of Vf. ; | 
11 Though 


. „ I oo, 


Thou venus and her ſon ſhou'd ſpars | Their Makef's image "AAP? BY. | Earh does her ſtudious action vary, 

Her rebel heart, and never teach her care; I  Forſook them, when themſelves they vikf'd ©: «| ao r* come, to fetch and carry, 778 
Vet Hymen may perforce her Vigits keep, 280%; 4 OT To ſerve ungovern'd appetite; and took : 54 NCIBLE. ad; . (trom Vincoz Latin,} Con f * 15. 
And for another's joy ſuſpend her ſleep. - Waller. is image whom they terv'd | "7.2: Malton. | pave. e ere; i. 
Nothing wears out a fine face like the vigils of the card- | The diſpleaſure of their prince, thoſe may expect, who He not wincihle in ſpirit, and well aſſured that | 
* table, and thoſe cutting paſſions which attend them. Adaiſ. would put in practice all methods to viν his r l wh 1 70 l 0 aa ume draw the {editions vole 
"Od Ae. | * TO TE xg | e en. limits, drew his ſword. tg 
Vicitancy, . vigilance, Fr. vigilantia, Lat.] Many paſſions diſpoſe us to depreſs and wilify the merit Becauſe twas abſolutely in my power to bas. Der. 
1. Forbearance of ſleep. 2 I of one rifing in the eſteem of mankind. Addifon. | more heedfully, there was liberty in the princi le e 
Ulyfles yielded unſeaſopably to fleep, and the ſtrong paſ- | VILL. 1. J. Lwille, Fr. villa, Lat.] A village; a ſmall col- . take which influenced the aQtion was ncih. * Mil. 
ſion for his country ſhould have given him vigilancè. lection of houſes. Little in uſe, | VI'NCIBLENESS. 4. J. [from wincible.] Liable pore 
er Broome. This book gives an account of the manurable lands in], overcome. a 10 | "8 de de 
2. Watchfulneſs; eircumſpection; inceſſant care. | every manor, town, or Vill. Hale. | VINCTURE. #. / [wvin#ura, Latin.] A binding. 38. 
Shall Henry's conqueſt, Bedford's wigilance, | VILLA. n.f. [ villa, Lat.] A country ſeat, 2 | VINDE'MIAL. adi. [Vindemic, Latin. ] Belon — batte 
Vour deeds of war, and all our counſel ger Shakeſp. The antient Romans lay the foundations of their villas tage. N 4 5 > 's to Aus 

No poſt is free, no place, and palaces within the very borders of the ſea, Addiſon. To VINDE'MIATE, v. #, [wvindemia, Latin,] To oath 
That guard and moſt unuſual wigilance All vaſt poſſeſſions; juſt the tame the caſe, | vintage. | Mr he 


Does not attend my taking, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. Whether you call them villa, park, or chace. Pope, | Now windemiate, and take your bees towards the ern, 
In this their military care, there were tew remarkable oc- | VILLAGE. . ſ. [willage, French.] A tmall collection of | - tion of this month, 3 8 kater 
cations under the duke, ſaving his continual wigilancy, and] houſes in the country, lets than a town, | VINDEMIA'TION, 2. J. ¶ vin ſemia, Latin.] Grape Lehn. 
| , | 


voluntary hazard of his perton. otton. Beggars, with roaring voices, from low farms, "ns: | "ber. 

KS Of theſe the vigilance | | 4 Or pelting willaget, ſheep coats, and mills, To VINDICATE. v. a. ¶ vindico, Latin.] bail, 
 Tdread; and to elude, thus wrapp'd in miſt Inforce their charity. Shakeſpeare. | 1. To juttity ; to ſupport; to maintain, * | | 
Of midnight vapour, glide obſcure. .. Milton. I ̃ be early village cock Where the reſpondent denies any propoſition, the dnnn 

We are enabled to ſubdue all other creatures; and uſe] Hath twice done ſalutation to the morn, Shakeſpeare. | mult directly vindicate and confirm that Propoſition bet 

for our behoof the ſtrength of the ox, the ſagacity and vigz- | You have many enemies, that know not | he muſt make that propolition the concluſion of 5 BY 

. _ lancy of the as 4 LE | Kay. Why they are ſo; but, like the village curs, I tyllogilm. Watts's Improvement of the Mics 

3. Guard; watch. 3 Bark when their fellows do. Shakeſpeare. | 2. To revenge; to avenge. n 838 ad, 

"BIS In at this gate none paſs — ©, |* - The country willages were burnt down to the ground, We ought to have added, how far an holy war is to be 


The wigdance here plac'd, but ſuch as come 4 * Kolles. purſued; whether toentorce a new belief, and to Vind; 
Well known from heav'n. | Milton, Thoſe willage-words give us a mean idea of the 1 |. or puniſh infidelity, | ney 
VI'GILANT, adj. {wigilans, Latin.) Watchful; circum ; : 5 ryden. | Man is not more inclinable to obey God than man; 1 

ſpect; diligent; attentive. ; Seam'd o'er with wounds which his own ſabre gave, | God is more powerful to exact lubjefion, and to Vila, 


They have many prayers, but every of them very ſhort, |- In the vile habit of a village ſlave. Pope. rebellion, Men ks Pearſon . 

as if they were 3 ee out 3 a kind of ſudden | VILLAGER. z. /. [from ie. An inhabitant of the tu. The more numerous the offenders are, 2 3 0. 
quickneſs; leſt that vigilant and erect attention of mind, age. 5 | tice is concerned to windicate the affront. Tillis b 
which in prayer is very neceſſary, ſhould be waſted or dulled Brutus had rather be a villager, Aſſemble ours, and all the Theban race, ih 
through continuance. | Hooker. | Than to repute himſelf a fon of Rome | Io windicate on Athens thy diſgrace, © »þ den 

; Fake your places, and be wigilant : || _ Under ſuch hard conditions, Shakeſpeare. | 3. To aſſert; to claim with efficacy, N 

F any noiſe or ſoldier you perceive, 3 . Mben once ber ee 1 | - Never any touck'd 7 this way, which our poet juſt| 
et us have knowledge. ' _ Shakeſpeare. | Hath met the virtue of this gick duſt, OI SR | has vindicated to himſelf, ; Dryden's Pref. to 33 

The treaſurer, as he was vigilant in ſuch caſes, had notice I ſhall appear ſome harmleſs villager, ba de B The beauty, of this town, without a fleet, os 

Ff the clerk's expiration ſo ſoon, that he procured the king Whom thrift keeps up about his country * Milton. From all the world ſhall indicate her trade. Dryden 
do ſend a meſlage to the maſter of the rolls. Clarendon, | I there are conveniencies of life, which common uſe | 4. To clear; to pr otect. | f 
 VTYGILANTLY. adv. [from vigilant.) Watchfully; atten- | reaches not, it is not reaſon to reject them, becauſe every | God's ways of dealing with us, are by propoſition of ter. 


_ tively; circumſpectly. | willager doth not know them. . | 
Thus in peace, either of the kings ſo vigilant obſerved | VUILLAGERY.' . / ee village.] Diſtrict of villages. 


Locke. rors and promiſes. To theſe is added the authority of the 
erery motion of the others, as if they had lived upon the Robin Goodfellow, are you not he, 5 


commander, windicated from our neglect by the interpoli. 


tion of the greateſt ſigns and wonders, in the hands of his 
prophets, and of his fon. | 


* 


alarm. 1 Hayward. | That fright the maidens of the villagery? Shakeſpeare. | lamm 
Vigokxous. adj. [from vigor, Lat.] Forcible ; not weak- VILLLAIN. 2. . ¶ vilain, Fr. villanus, tow Lat.] I may aſſert eternal providence, | ; 
ened; full of itrength and lite. III. One who held by a baſe tenure. | 85 5 And wzndicate the ways of God to man, Miho 
Fam d for his valour young; EE VS The Iriſh inhabiting the lands fully conquered, being in | VINDICA'TION. 2, Je. [ vindication, Fr. from vindicate. De. 

At ſea ſucceſsful, vigorous and ftrong! = 5 Waller. condition of ſlaves and willains, did render a greater re- fence; aſſertion; juſtification. 95 N : 
Their appetite is ho dulled by being gratified, but returns | venue, than it they had been made the king's free ſubjefts. } This is no windication of her conduct. She fill acts x 
always freſh and wigorozs. | Atterbury. | Ns NEE: _ Davies, mean part, and, through fear, becomes an accomplice, in en. 


V1 GOROUSLY. adv. [from vigour.) With force; torcibly; | 2. A wicked wretcth © «+ . deavouring to betray the Greeks. raome, 
withqut weakneſs, TER | | We were prevented by a dozen armed knights, or rather | VINDICATIVE, adj. [from windicete.] Revengeful; given 
The prince had two giant ſhipsz | w1llains, who, uſing this time of their extreme feeblenels, all | to revenge. 3 ke ES 
With his one ſo vigorouſly he preſs'd, I together ſet upon them. S Stdney. | He, in heat of action, 
And flew ſo home, they could not riſe again. Dryden. O willain! willain! his very opinion in the letter. Ab- Is more windicative than jealous love. Shakeſpeare, 
If the fire burns bright and Pigorouſys It is no matter by | horred villain! unnatural, detelted, brutiſh willain! Shak. | Publick revenges are for the moſt part fortunate ; but in 


what means it was at firſt kind] South. | _. What in the world, e | | private revenges it is not ſo. Vindicative perlons live the life 
That prince whoſe cauſe you eſpouſe ſo vigorouſly, is the That names me traitor, villain- like he lies. Shakeſpeare. | of witches, who, as they are mitchievous, ſo end they un- 
principal in the war, and you but a ſecond. Swift. | He was {tabbed to the heart by the hand of a villain, up- | fortunate. 2 59, | Bacon. 
VI GOROVUSNESS, 2. /. [from vigour.) Force; ſtrengtn. on the mere impious pretence of his being odious to the par- [The fruits of aduſted choler, and the evaporations of a 
HA He hath given excellent ſufferance and wigorouſneſs to the] liament. : Clarendon. | indicative ſpirit. + > e 
ſufferers, arming them with ſtrange courage, heroical forti- Calm thinking villains, whom no faith could fix; Do not too many believe no zeal to be ſpiritual, but wat 
tucde, invincible reſolution, and glorious patience, Taylor. | Of crooked counſels, and dark politicks. 5 7 ope. | 18 cenlorious or windicative ? Whereas no zeal is ſpiritual 
 VIGOUR, 2. /. L er, Latin. „„ IVLLANACE. #.f. [from 1 N I duhat is not alſo charitable. e Sprat's Sermons, 


ſtrength. 1. The (tate of a villain; baſe ſervitude. Dittinguith betwixt a paſſion purely windicative, and tho 


1. Force; 


Sometimes went and ſometimes ran, ws They exerciſe molt bitter tyranny, . . counſels where divine juſtice avenges the innocent. LH. 

With ſupple joints, as lively wigour led. Milton. Upon the parts brought into their bondage: - | VINDICA'TOR, 2. /. {from windicate.} One who vindicaies; 
Shame to be overcome No wretchedneſs is like to ſinful villangge. Fairy Queen. an aſſertor. | 

 Wou'd utmoſt vigaur raiſe, and rais'd unite, Milton. | Upon every ſuch ſurrender and grant, there was but one He treats tyranny, and the vices attending it, with the ut. 


Pernicious fire wither'd all their wid: ee i „ freeholder, which was the lord himſett; all the reſt were but molt rigonr; aud conſequently a noble ſoul is beter pleas d 
And of their wonted wigour left them drain'd, Milton. ' tenants in villanage, and were not fit to be ſworn in juries. | with a jealous vindicator of Roman liberty, than with a 
The mind and ſpirit remains ] ki Davies.  temporizing poet. | bride 


Invincible, and vigaur ſoon returns. Milton. 2. Baſeneſs; wore fo | 8 © VI'NDICATORY. adj. [from windicator.}) 
No deep within her gulf can hold PAS. © It in thy ſmoke it ends, their glories nine; 1. Punitory ; performing the office of vengeance. | 
Immortal vigour. „ Milton. But infamy and willazage are thine. I Dryden. The afflictions of Job were no vindicatory puniſhments to 
Ihe vigour of this arm was never vain; _ | To VI'LLANIZE. wv. a. [from villain.] To debaſe; to de- take vengeance of his ſins, but probatory cnuttitements to 
Witness wels heaps of ſlaughter. | Dryden. grade; to defame. ä ; 3 EY. of 3 make trial of his graces. Bramball's Anſwer io Hcbes. 

2. Mental force; inteſlectual ability. 0 [Mere virtue by deſcent, a noble name | z | 2- Defenſory; juſtificatory. | | 
3. Energy; efficacy. . | Could never willanize his father's fame;  *+ | VINDICTIVE, adj. {from vindicta, Latin, ] Given to revenge; 

In the fruitful earth HT | | But, as the firſt, the laſt of all the line, 2 I revengeful. FE | 
His beams, unactive elle, their vigour find. Milton. Would, like the ſun, ev'n in deſcending ſhine. Dryden. | Lam vindictive enough to repel force by force. Dryden. 
| How does Carteſius all his ſinews ſtrain, 1 Thele are the fools, whoſe ſtolidity can baffle all argu- | Auguſtus was. of a nature too windidttve, to have content- 


ments; whole glory is in their ſhame, in the debaſing and | ed himſelf with ſo ſmall a revenge. Dryden. 
VDillanix ing of mankind to the condition of beaſts. Bentley. VINE. u. 1 [vinea, Latin. ] The plant that bears the grape. 

ai 1 | The flower conſiſts of many leaves placed in a regularor- 
| I der, and bh: yr in form of a role: the ovary, which is 


ſituated in the bottom of the flower, becomes a round fruit, 


Ihe earth's attractive vigour to explain? Blackmore. 

VILE. adj. {wil, French; wilrs, Laiin. „„ 
1. Bae; mean; worthlets; ſoxc id; deſpicable. | VILLANOUS, adj. [from villain.] 
- _  Qur caſe were milerable, if that wherewith we moſt en- | 1. Baſe; vile; wicked, 


— 


deavour to pleaſe God, were in his ſight ſo vile and deſpica- 2. Sorry. 7 


dle as men's diſdainful ſpeech would make it. Hooker. | Thou art my ſon; I have partly thy mother's word, partly | full of juice, and contains many {mall ſtones in each, The 
_ I difdaining ſcorn'd, and craved death, | my oven opinion; but chiefly a «itazous trick of thine eye] tree is climbing, ſending forth claſpers at the joints, bywhich 
Rather than Þ would be fo vile eſteem'd. Shakeſpeare. | uwcth warrant me. Sbalgſpeare. it faſtens "El to what plant ſtands near it, and the fruit 1s 

He to-day that ſheds his blood with me, 8 i The ſpecies are, 1. The wild vin, 


3. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare to exaggerate any thing deteſt- | produced in bunches. 


| Shall he my brother; be he ne'er ſo vile. 5 able. | | commonly called the claret grape. 2. The July grape. 3. Ile 

"Log day ſhall gentle his condition. \_.._ Shakeſpeare. 2 Me ſhall loſe our time, Corinth grape, vulgarly My the currant grape. + The 

he inhabitants account gold but as a vile thing. Abbot. And all be turn'd to barnacles or apes, | paiſley leav'd grape, 5. The miller's grape. This is call 

\ , That ſinful creature man elected is, | With foreheads villanous low. balepeare's Tempe the Burgundy Aae the leaves of this fort are very 

And in our place the heavers poſſeſs he mult ; I VrELANOUSLY. adv. from willanous. ickedly.; bately, | much powdered with-white in the ſpring, from whence l 

Vile man, begot of clay, and born of duſt, Fairfax. Phe wandering Numidian falbfied his faith, and vnllan- had the name of miller's grape. 6. Is what is.calledin Bur- 
A ſpontaneous production is againſt motter of fact; a | ouſly flew Selymes the king, as he was bathing himſelf. gundy Pineaugand at Orleans, Auverna : it makes ver; 


| thing without example not only in man, but the vile of | . >. Knelles. | wine, 7, The white chaſſelas, or royal muſcadine: ib: 
wee 8 Bentley. VI ELAN OUSXESS u. /. [from villainous.] Baſeneſs; wick- large white grape; the juice is very rich. 3. The bla 


| 8. 
2. Morally impure; wicke tc. © | ednels, | chaſlelas, or black muſcadine; the juice is very rich. g. The 
| Reſtor'd by thee, vile as I am, to place | VIILLANY, . /. [from wvillain; willonnie, old French. ] red chaſlelas, or red muſcadine. 10. The urlake or 
new acceptance, _ 3 Milton. 1. Wee baſeneſs; depravity. I. The white muſtat, or white Frontiniac. 12. dr 
_ VrLED. a. {from vile, whence revile.] Abuſive; ſcur- - Truit not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes; | Frontiniac. 13. The black Frontiniac. Mo — 
rilous z detamatory. ra ons | For willainy is not without ſueh a rbeum: grape. 15. The white ſweet water. 16. The black 
He granted life to all except to one, who had uſed vid And he, long traded in it, makes it ſeem . water. 17. The white muſcadine. 18. The raiſn A 
ſpeeches againſt King Edward, _ Hayward, Like rivers of remorſe and innocence. Shakeſpeare, | 19. The Greek grape. 20. The pearl grape. 21. „ be 
VPIIET Y. adv. {from wile.) Baſely; meanly ; ſhametully, | He is the prince's jeſter; and the commendation is not Peter's grape, or helperian. 22. Themalmſey grape. 23. The 
The Volfcians wilely yielded the town. Shakeſpeare, in his wit, bur in his Villanux. Shakeſpeare. | malmſey muſcadine. 24. Thered Hamburgh Fe bemalt 
Wo How can! | 2. A wicked action; a crime. black Ilambur h, or warmer grape. 26. "The Sm 1 
Forget my Hector, treated with diſhonour, No witlany, or flagitious action was ever'yet-conmitted ; | grape. 27. The white muſcat, or e Me mtl. 
| | t and 


but a lie was firſt or laſt the principal engine to-etfett-it. ria; called alſo the Jerulalem muſea ugh 
| | | South. | 28, The red mulcat, or Frontiniac of Alexandria, 29- Ali 
white melie grape. 30. The white morillon. J. 


7 A bloody corſe, about the walls of Troy. J. Phillips, ES bee BY 
| Such willainies rous d Horace into wrath ; 


1. Baſeneſs; meanneſs; defpicableneſs, And 'tis more noble to purſue his path, cant grape. 32. The white Auyernat. 33. Thera. 
Hz wleneſs us fell never awe Than an od tele... ; F : 22 3 5 he raiſin muſcat, The late duke of Fe 
But here our rs ſhall be: | VILLA'TICK. adj, [ wvillaticus, Lat.] Belonging to villuges. who was very curious in collecting all the . = 

Such as the golden world firſt ſaw, | . Evening dragon came, | | | and Greek grapes into his vineyards, was poſſe Mm 
Moſt innocent and free. * Drayton. Aſlailant on the perched I - -wards of three hundred ſeveral varieties. Fan N 
Neflect on the efſential vileneſi of matter, and its impo- And neſts in order rang d, 8 80 he vine · prop elm, the poplar never diy. av) 
tence to conlerve its own being. Creech. Of tame villatick fowl, e In her days every man mal eat in fafety, " 1 
Conſidering the vileneſi of the clay, I wondered that no | VI'LLI. 3. /. {Latin.} ; Under his on de, what be plants. 25 Lag. 


tribune of that age durſt ever venture to alk the potter, What In and tomy, are the ſame as fibres; and in botany, ſmall | Tue captain left of the <a to be vine- 
4 e 


Aoſt thou make An Swift, | hairs like the grain of pluſh or ſhag, with which; as a kind Depending vines the thelving cavern {creen» b 
2. Moral or inteſlectual baſeneſs. | | of excreſcence, ſame trees do about 1. N Quincy. | With purple, cluſters N e green. Ty 
Then, videneſs of mankind! _ | VrLt.ous. adj. [ willoſus, Latin.] Shaggy ; reugh, rns m . [ vinaigre, rench.] 

Cauld one, alas } repeat me good or . : Tue liquot᷑ of the itomach, which withtaitinggrowsſbatp, 1. Wine. grown ſour. 3 againſt the 
Nach my pale body, or bewail my fate ? Prior. and the quick ſenſation of the inward villas & nt of the tto- | Vinegar is made by ſetting the veſſel of wie" of the 
To VI LIFY. v. a, {from wile.) To debaſe; te defame ; to mach, ſcem to be the cauſe of theſeniſe of hunger. Arbutb. bot ſun; and therefore vingger will not burn, Barons 
make contemptible. 1 {Vimixeous. adj. ¶ vimineus, Latin. ] Made of twig. | finer s being exhaled. | four Pape 

| omalin could not abide, TEE As in the luve's oimincour dome, £.4 . | vn's bleſt beam turns viegar more d 
| To hear his ſovereign vid. " Drayton. Ten thouland bees enjoy their home; IT. 2. Any ching really or metaphorically four Jade 


6, ..ox ? 


5 Pot Sid Eon. 


ments to 
ments to 
Hcobes. 


revenge; 


Dryden. 
content- 
Dryd:n. 
ne grape. 
ular or- 


Fmploy d to violate the ſlecp of thoſe 


L, Forcible; acting 


« laugh like parrots at a bag - piper, 
Nn Fach woe rar aſpect, "pet: rants | 
hat they'll not ſhew their teeth in way of ſmile. Shak, | 
VINXEWED, or Vinney. adj. Mouldy. Ainſworth. 
VINEYARD. a. J. Lide ap, Sax, ] A ground planted with 


f Rowe us not live in France; let us quit all, | 
And give our vineyards to a harb rous people. Shakeſp. 
Though ſome had io ſurfeited m the Vineyards, and with 

the wines, that they had been lett behind, the generoſity of 


the Spaniards ſent them all home 155 Clarendon. | 


vr vous. adj. [from vinum, Latin. 


ine; conhliting of wine. : 
"Ihe motion of the oily drops may be in part due to ſome 


Having the qualities of 


al {lution made by the winous ſpirit. Boyle. 

partial x7 a Water ke imbibe 225 ond 
The ſmall remains of ſpirit, and acquire ; 

A winous flavour. Phillips. 


vrxragk. 1. /. [vinage, Fr.] The produce of the vine for 
the year. 


The beſt wines are in the drieſt vintages. * "Bacon. 
Our firſt ſucceſs in war make Bacchus crown, 
And half the vintage of the year our own, Waller. 


VISTAGER. 1. /. [from vintage.) He who gathers the vin- 
tage. ; a Ainſworth. 
VIxTNER. 7. . [from vinum, Lat.] One who ſells wine, 
The wvintzer may draw what religion he pleaſes. Hoabel. 
The wintner, by mixing poiſon with his wines, deſtroys 


more lives than any malignant diſeaſe. C Saut. 
vrx TRY. 2. /. The ou where wine is fold. Ainſworth. 
Viol. 1. 7. volle, 


r. viola, Italian. ] A ſtringed inſtru- 
ment of muſick. ; | . 
My tongue's uſe is to me no more, | 
Than an unſtringed viol, or a harp. Shakeſpeare. 
To ſtrain a ſtring, ſtop it with the finger, as in the necks 
of lutes and wiods. 8 a 
Loud o'er the reſt Cremona's trump doth ſound ; 
Me ſofter airs befit, and ſofter ſtrings | 
Of lute, or Viol, till more apt for mournful things. Milt. 
V1OLABLE. adj. [from violabilis, Lat.] Such as may be vio- 
lated or hurt. TY £ f Ti 
V1oLa'CEOUS. adj. {from viola, Lat.] Reſembling violets, 
Jo VIOLATE. v. 4. [ Violo, Latin.) * ; 
1. To injure; to hurt. 4 | 
5 I queſtion thy bold entrance, 


Whoſe dwelling God hath planted here in bliſs. Milton. 
| Kindneſs for man, and pity for his fate, 


May mix with ried and yet not violate. | Dryden. | 
1 eaſe | . 
To know what known will violate thy peace, Pope. 
3. To infringe; to break any thing venerable. 
3 Some of violated vows e 
_ *Twixt the ſouls of friend and friend. Shakeſpeare. 


Thoſe offences which are by their ſpecial qualities breaches 


| of ſupernatural laws, do alto, for that they are generally evil, 


violate in general that principle of reaſon, which willeth uni- 


yerſally to fly from evil. | Hooker. |} 
3. To injure by irreverence. | | | 
Il I would violate my on arm rather than a church. Brown. 
PForbid to wilate the facred fruit. Milton. 
4. To ravich; to deflower. 1 bbs IB 

Ihe Sabines violated charms 

Oblcur'd the glory of his riſing arms. Prior. 


ViOLA'TION. 2. /. [wilatio, Latin. 8 
1. Infringement or injury of ſomething ſacred, _ | 


Their right conceit that to perjury vengeance is due, was |. 


not without good effect, as touching the courſe of their lives, 
who feared tie wilful violation of oaths. _ Hooker, 
Men, who had no other guide but their reaſon, conſidered 
the violation of an oath to be a great crime. Addiſon. 
2. Rape; the act of 8 | OT 1 
nk It your pure maidens fall into the hand _ 
Of hot and farcing Violation. ot 
VioLA'TOR. 2. ſ. [wnolator, Latin.] 
1. One who injures or infringes ſomething ſacred. 
May ſuch places, built for divine worſhip, derivea bleſſing 
upon the head of the builders, as laſting as the curſe that 
never fails to reſt upon the ſacrilegious violators of them. 


2. Araviſher, | „ 
Angelo is an adult'rous thief, 
An hypocrite, a virgin violator. 
How does ſhe ſubj 
and inſults. | 
VroLENCE. n, ſ. ¶Violentia, Latin.) 
I, Force; ſtrength applied to any purpoſe, _ 
To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs wind, 
And blown with reſtleſs violence about. 
All the elements | | 
At leaſt had gone to wreck, difturb'd and torn 
 Wit'wigleace of this conflict, had not foon — 
'Th'Eternal-hung his golden ſcales. Milton. 
2. An attack; an alſzult; a murder. 9 


A noiſe did ſcare me from 


hevſelt to the vialator's upbraidings 


a, 


the tomb; Ds 
Andi the, too deſperate, would not go with me: 
But, as it ſeems, did. Violence on herſelf. Shakeſpeare. 

3- Outrage; anjult force. ; : 
Grigv'd at his heart, when looking down he ſaw 

The whole earth/fl'd with viglance; and all fleſh 


Cortupting each their way. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

| f 5 3 TS. 
Tou oſk with {ych Violence, the king 1 
„With bas en Hand Fave 463 20 _ Shakeſpeare. 
'$- Injury; infringement. | a 


We cannot, without offering As tn nl records, Arie 


and human, deny an uniye 
1 Foreible deflorarioh? | 40 p 
YOLENT, adj. n 


deluge. 3 Burnet. | 


A vidlent erg Wind blows. = Milton. 
2. Produced or continued by force. +. Re 
"The poſture we find them in, you * his qdoctrine, 


muſt de lock; upon as unnatural and wiolent;.and no wid- 
a Hate (an be th R dr, 5 N I, +} 2 „. Bu . 
3 Not natural, but brought by force. 9 
„Conqueror death eren them ſcarce men; 


1 walent or ſhameful death their due reward. 
+ Vnjultly. aſſallant; ens _ IIA 

_ Some wiolent hands were laid on Humphry's life. Shak. 

0 A foe ſubtle or Piolenr. Milton. 

Unſeaſona vehement. 2 ; 

We might be reckoned: fierce and violent, to tear away 

a, which, if our mouths did condemn, our conſciences 

: Vould ſtorm and repine thereat. oh 


* Extorted; not voluntary. 


v Vos made in pain, are. Violent and v id. ilton. 
MOLENTEY.-adv, Feen violent. ]. With force; orcibly z 


Temy' "WT 3 
The 2 E wht Zou would 


— fently redreſ Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
the might i Mare dialen ts Farce the pes than in 


Paiſe with w1olins, and lutes. Sandys. 
Sharp Violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs, and deſperation, 
For the fair diſdainful dame. | Dryden. | 
VrouisT. ». / from vel A player on the viol. | 
VIOLONCE'LLO. a. /. [Ita 15 ſtringed inſtrument of 


| That gnaws the bowe 


| threads) which are reflexed. Each flower is e by | 


VirEa's graſs. n. ſ. [ ſcorxonera, Lat.] A plant. es 


Shakeſpeare. 


Sbaleſpeare. | 


To which a lady ſung a virelay: 


of men and women. 


vi x GIN. . J. L vierge, Fr. ge, Lat. 


4 Hooler. 
decovetous extortioner ſhould remember, that ſuch vo- 
2 2 ſhall not take heaven, but hell by force. Decay of Piety.” 


revoked, nor . be exacted wialently, nor penal laws 
2 Mero, e os, r's Rule of Living, Help. \ 
Vi OLET, nf. Violette, Fr. n A — Ao 
It hath a polyperalous anomalous flower, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling the papilionaceous flower; for its two upper petals | 
repreſent the ttandard, the two ſide ones the * the 
lower one, which ends in a tail, reſembles the iris. Out of 
the empalement ariſes the pointal, which becomes a three - cor- 
nered fruit opening into three parts, and full of 1 
ſeeds, There are nine ſpecies. | 

When daiſies pied, and violett blue, 
Do paint the meadows much bedight. 

Sweet echo, ſweeteſt nymph that liv'it unſeen, 
By flow Meander's margent green, | 
And in the violet-embroider d vale. Milton. 
It alters not our ſimple idea, whether we think that blue 
be in the violet itlelf, or in our mind only; and only the 
power of producing it by the texture of its parts, to be in 
the violet aulelf, 


CY 


Shakeſd. 


— 


inſtrument of muſick. 
Praiſe with timbrels, organs, flutes; 


mulicx. 
VIPER. u. /. ſwipera, Latin.] 


which moſt are poiſonous. . 
A. viper came out of the heat, and faſtened on his hand. 
5 13 N * Atr, xxvili. 3. 
He'll gall of aſps with thirſty lips ſuck in | 
The wiper's deadly teeth ſhall pierce his ſkin. Sandys. 
Viper-catchers have a remedy, in which they place ſuch 


Viper, than of a common puncture. This is no other than 


2 Where is this viper, 
That would depopulate the city, and 
Be every man himſelf? Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | 
VIPERINE. 2. ſ. [viperinus, Lat.] Belonging to a viper. 
VIPEROUS. Adj. | wipereus, Latin, fromm wiper. ] Having the 
qualities of a 1 | TE OD. 
5/7 y tender years can tell, 
Civil diſſention is a be tp worm, 


We are peremptory to diſpatch 


VIPER'S bugloſs. n. ſ. [echium, Lat.] A plant. 
The characters are, the cup of the flower is large, and 
divided into five long ſlender ſegments ; the flower conſiſts of 
one Kat, is ſhaped like a funnel, and ſomewhat inflected, 
having its upper part ſtretched, but in a greater length than | 
the lower: the upper part, or galea of the flower, is divided 
into two; and the lower part, or beard, into three parts : in 
the middle of the flower are produced five ſtamina. (or 


four ſeeds, which are in form of a viper's head. 
It bath a ſemi-floicuJous flower, conhiting of many rd 
florets, which reſt upon the embryoes, which are included in 
one common empalement, which is ſcaly : the embryoes at- | 
terwards become oblong ſeeds, which are furniſhed with- 
down. 8 5 Millar 
1. A female warriour; a woman with the qualities of a man. 
Melpomene repreſented like a virago or manly lady, with 
a a majeltick and grave countenance. . _ + Peacham. 
. To arms! to arms! the fierce virago cries, 9 


Pope. 


And ſwift as lightening to the combat flies. 


lent woman. 5 


i [vrarlax. u. /. [ virelay, virelai, Fr.] A ſort of little an- | 
South, | 


cient French poem, that conſiſted only of two rhymes anf 
ſhort verſes, with ſtops. „ 
The mournful muſe in mirth now liſt ne maſk, 
As ſhe was wont in youngth and ſummer days; 
But if thou algate luſt. like virelays, 
And looſer ſongs of love to underſong. 
The band of flutes began to play, 


Spenſer. 


* 


In theſe, yet freſh and wirent, they carve out the figures 
' . Brown's Yulgar Errours. 


Vras NT 4j. [wvirens, Lat.] Green; not faded. 


1. A maid; a woman unacquainted with men. 


This aſpe& of mine hath fear d the valiant; 
Tube beſt regarded virgin: of our cline 
Have lov d it too. 1405 Shakeſpeare. 
. 
| Art thou a fœdary for this act, and look ſt _ Ab 
So wirgin-like wichour? ©. +. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
The damſel was very fair, and a virgin. Gen. Xxiv. 16. 
Angelo is an adult'rous thief, 3 
An hypocrite, a virgin violator. Sbaleſbeare. 
Much leſs can that have any place, I 
At which a virgin hides her face. | Cooley. 
2. A woman not a mother. Unuſual. 2 
U!uxeſt to Cefes in her prime, ab of 
Vet virgin ot Proſerpina from Jove. ] Milton. 
3. Any thing untonched or mme del l os? 
Ren Tu of white wax, commonly called virgin wax, — 5 


4 2 * „ — 7 * 
th [eſs ſmoke than commin yellow wax. . de. 
I have found virgin earth in the peat-· marſnes of Cheſhire, | 
\ « th — . 42 * 1 ” * „ i. ogddaward. 


Below the upper was a deep bed of ſand only, which. 1 


ighed, together with the virgin- mould. Derbam. 
4. T : — in which the ſun W e 4 
Thence down amain' by Leo and the Jigin. Milton, | 


ö adi. Befittinga virgin; ſditable to a virꝭu.; maidenly. 
boy "Can — dlame x pe being a maid, yet rofed over 


| f ed blind boy. — — Henry V. 

1 s the Ger trick her virgin we? ;Shokefp, 
With eaſe.a brather/o'ercame” | 

The formal decencies of wg age Conley, 

| ToVI'RGIN. v. 2 3 To play. the virgin. i 

[Long as my exile, ſweet as my revenge! ; 


\T carried from thee, my dear; and my true lip | ; * 
| | — aner iber, —— Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


2 


all deſires of the fl 
full ot roundiſh }. 


or 
Millar. en INAL, v. u. To pat; to rike as on the virginal. 


VIi'RGINAL. . 


5 2. Power of procreation. | 


| VIRTUAL. 


of the commonwealth. | Shakeſd. 


This wiperous traitor. _ - _ Shakeſpeare. 
Some vip rous critick may bereave * 
Th' opinion of thy worth for ſome defect. Daniel. 


* 4 4 


2. It is commonly uſed in deteſtation for an impudent turbu- | 


L' Aca | 


And till at every cloſe ſhe would rep t „f X; 
The burden of the ſong, the 40% ba fo ſweet. Dryden. 


SI Efficacy; 


with the virgin erimſon of modeſty, it the deny the appear | 


VI 


On the earth more fair was never ſeen, 


1 


r 


of: Shall be to me even as the dew to fire} 
And beauty, that the tyrant oft reclaim, 
Shall to my fling wrath be oil and flax, 


Purity is a ſpecial Shake 


of this tuperttructure, reſtraining of | 
within"the known Inte 33 | 


e chaitity; 3, mmond's Fundamentals, 


* ; | 
virginailing upon thy palm. Thakedeove, 
« [more uſually wirginals.] A mwhcalindus 

ment lo called, becaule commonly uſed by young ladies. 
The muſician hath E 
The one is topping them with the finger, as in the yecks of 
lutes and viols ; the other is the ſhortnels of the ſtring, as in 
harps and virgizals, | Bacon. 


quaintance with man. 
You do impeach your modeſty too much, 
To truſt the opportunity of night, * * 
And the ill counſel of a deſart place, 
With the rich worth of moe virginity, 4 
Natural virginity of itſelt is not a Rate more acteptable to 
God} but that which is chofen in order to the convemencies 
of religion, and ſeparation from worldly incumbrances. 


Locke. | V 7 n va | 
VLroLiv. . J. ¶ violon, Fr. from via. A fiddle; a 4851 ae YO ] ae pee. 


not feminine. 
1. Manhood; character ot man. 


rility. *. 


The great climacterical was paſt, before they begat chil⸗ 


l wermilion. A red colour. 
Angle, the faireſt Nais of the flood, _ 
With a vermilion dye his temples ſtain'd. 
L. adj, [wvirtuel, Fr. from virtue.) Having the effi- 
cacx without the lenlible or material Rt. 5 
Metalline waters have virtual cold in them. Put there- 
fore wood into imith's water, and try whether it will not 
harden. | | Bacon, 


| The lady made generous advances to the borders of vi- | 


: _ dren, or gave any teſtimony of their wirility; tor n het” 
great confidence, as to be no more afraid of the bite of a| gat e before the ag fron Fog * mans ho. 

| Nr ada t * || VIRMILION,'n,. /. Property 
axungia viperina, preiently rubbed into the wound. Derham, | 

2. Any thing miſchievous, NE | _ 


uced twameans of training rings, | 


ee. 


| | VIRILE. . ſ. C virilis, Lat.] Belonging to man z not rides . 
1. A ſerpent of that ſpecies which brings its young alive, of ViRrLITY. 1. /. {wiridith, Fr. wirilitas, Lat. from wvirll.) 5 


7 Brown, © 


_ Heat and cold have a virtual tranſition, * commu- 


nication of ſubſtance. | | IT 
Love not the heav'nly ſpirits ? And how their love 
Expreſs they? by looks only? or, do they mix | 
Irxradiance? virtual, or immediate touch? 
Every kind that lives, 
Fomented by his virtual pow'r, and warm'd. 


only that which may be gathered from the outward acts. 
VIRTUA'LITY, x. ſ. [from wirtual.] Efficacy. - 
dred ears. | Brown's Vulgar 


VIRTUALLY, adv, [from virtual.] In effect, though not 
formally. 473 : 


nued. one Hammond Fundamentals, 
Such is our conſtitution, that the oulk of the peoplewire _ 
tually giye their approbation to every thing they are bound 
to obey. | 7 5 Addiſon. 


To VIRTUATE. v. a. [from virtuc.] To make efficacious, 
Potable gold ſhould be endued with a capacity of being 
aſſimilated to the innate heat, and radical — oo or at 


* virtuated with a power of generating the ſaid eſſen- 
ti 8. TOY 12 7 . e » % 
VIRTUE. . ru, e 311 al 


1. Moral goodneſs. 


If there's a power above us, 
And that there is, all naturecries F 
Through all her works, he mulſt delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in mutt be | 


> 


o 


Viriue only makes our bliſs. below 


we ſee a dawn of greatneſs and wirtue. Sha 
2. A particular moral excellence. 0 
HS In Belmont is a os. | 
And ſhe is fair, and, fairer than that word. 
Ot wond'rous virtues. Shakeſp, Merchant of Venice. 
Remember all his virtues, . | 
3. Medicinal quality. CORO 
N Al bleſt ſecret s, _ 
All you unpubliſh'd wirtues of the earth, 


a —_— 7 
An eſſay writer muſt practiſe the chymical method, and 
give the ns of a full draught in a — cg Addiſon. 
power. | * 77 "l 2 3 7 


It neither words, nor herbs, will do, rn try ſtones for | 


there's à Virtus in them. 7 20 
Where there is a full purpoſe to pleaſe 

a man can do, ſhall; by virtue thereof, be ac 
They are not ſure, 

cluſion certainly follows from the premiſes. 
This they ſhall attain, partly in virtue of the promiſe 

made by God; and partly in wirtue of piety. ' Att 

He ufed to travel through 

which procured him reception in all the towns, | Addiſon, 

* N r g 


L' Bftrange. 


& South, 


6. Acting 


J 
| "Jelvs knowing, that virtue had gone out of him, turned 
1 i 8 kale | 2 30. 
„Secret agency; efficacy, without vi or material action. 
b She 7 * · 1 y which ſhe doth poſſeſs ; 
Peet no part toucheth but by wirtue's touch. Davies. 
r nod nh gr? 
Trutt to thy ſingle virtue; tor thy ſoldiers 
00 delt dena. e 
The conquelt of Paleſtine, with ſingu 
formed, and held that! f 


* 


” 


kingdom ſome. ew generations, 


51 1 > pj "$2 1 \ Raleigh. 
9. Excellence; that which gives excellen e. 
In the Greek poets, as alſo in Plautus, the ceconomy of 
poems is better obſerved than in Terence 
lole grace and virtue of their fable, the ſticking in of 
teyces, as obrs do the forcing in of jeſts. 5 7 
10. One of the orders of the celeſtial ierarch y. 
Ikhrones, domination, princedoms, wirtues, 7 % | 
48 4 . 6 $:ont43 Artery 50 5 nt tara « yy*# 9. 
A xinged virtue through th' etherial ſky, -— 


From̃ orb to orb unwearied doit thou fl Nicdell. 
VI'8TVELBSs, ach. [from pir tue.] \ 
1. Wanting virtue; deprived of virtue. | 


*% * * 7 1 * 


de x. | VIRGINAL. adj. {from wirgin.} Maiden ; mideniy * 
Antent votre muſk vg, without grea neces, b | * 


- taiping to a Virgin - 


2. Not having efficacy without operating qualities. | 
2 All ſccond cauſei, together vit watvre herlclt wi 


3 Bon ap 4 * „ * * — 172 * „ aps 
* . . + N 8 : 
* - 


. 


Stilling fert. 


Either I'm miſtaken, or there is virtue in that Falte 


ſen- 
obnſon. 


Bacon. ; 


| Milton, : 


lion. 
Neither an actual or virtual intention of the bee 8 


In one grain of corn there lieth dormant a wirtuality of 
many other, and from thence ſometimes proceed an un- 
Errours 8 


Tney are virtually contained in other words (till conti- 


happy. Addiſon, | 


a Hoe. 

The character of Prince Henry, is improved by Shaker. ; 

peare; and through the veil of his vices and irregularities, 
ied. Luft 


And ſhew mankind that goodneſs is your care, Addiſon, | 
' , e An 8 _ 


VSE. 1. ſ. [virga, Latin, better verge, trom verge, Fr.) | . 
A dean's 3 i; ; 1 Wh Y lager and remediate. ee King Lear, 5 
Suppoſe him now a dean compleat, Iy!be virtuous bezoar is taken from the bealt that feedeth 
Devoutly lolling in his ſeat; ,_ I upon the mountains; and that without virtue from thoſe 
The ſilver Virge, with decent pride, tat feed in the vallies. . 
Stuck underneath his cuſhion lide. Savift. | 4. Medicinal efhcacy. | 


God, there, what | 


y virtue of ſyllogiſm, that the con- 
Locle. 


er . 
Greece, by wirtue of this fable, 


care / King Lear. 


who thought the 


. 
. ͤ—ðbB— NIEL 


— —ü—664ñ— — 2 — 


VIRTUO'SO. n. ſ. (Italian. ] A man ſkilled in antique or na- 


Showers of rain are now met with in every water-work; 


4. Efficacious z powerful. 


5. Having wonderful or eminent properties. 


6 ; die, than they had done before how to live. 


Nor from bald 
TO Muſt to our age thoſe ha py truits preſent. : 


has been wirtuoufly educated, — 
_ VIiRTVOUSNESS: . J. [from virtuous.] The ftate or cha- 
racter of being virtuous. 


VIRULENTLY, adv. [trom- virulent.) Malignantly ; with 


_ diſlike or horrour. 


Jo VISCERATE. v. a. [wiſtera, Latin. ] To embowel ; to 


-» Viſcount ſigni 


- „„ 0 © Senn 
that operative faculty which God gave them, would become | 
altogether ſilent, zrtueleſs, and Sa Sams,” 4 
 Virtuelsfs the witht ati herbs and chayms, 
Wherewith falſe men increale their patients harms. | 
i | | . F Fatrfax. 
Some would make thoſe glorious creatures wirtueleſs. 
Hakewell. 


tural curiomies; à man ſtudious of painting, ſtatuary, or 
architecture. 55 5 n 
Methinks thoſe generous virtuqſi dwell in a higher region 
than other mortals, ; Glanville. 
Virtusſo, the Italians call a man who loves the noble arts, 
and is A critick in them. And amongſt our French painters, 


the word wvertueux is underſtood in the fame ſignification. 


Dryden. 
This building was beheld with admiration 1 the virtuo/; 
of that time. 3933 atler, N& 52. 


and the exrtuf's of France covered a little vault with arti- 


- ficial ſnow, .. 3 5 Adaliſon. 
 VIRTUOUS. adj. [from w:rtue.) 3 
1. Morally goods Ge | 

It his occaſion were not vrrtuous, t,, 

I ſhould not urge it half fo faithfully, Shakeſpeare. 


Virtuous and holy, be thou conqueror. Shakeſpeare. 
What ſhe wills to do or lay, „ 
Ils wiſeſt, wirtuouſeft, diſcreeteſt, beſt. Milton. 
Favour'd of Heav'n, who finds _ 
One virtuous rarely found, | 
That in domeſtick good combines: 


Happy that houſe! his way to peace is ſmooth. Milton. | 
2. [Applied to women,] Chaſte. | 


Miſtreſs Ford, the modelt wife, the virtubus creature, that 


hath the jealous fool to her huſband! Shakeſpeare, | 
3. Done in conſequence of moral goodneſs, = 
Dor love is always of a vicious kind, 
But oft to airtuozs act inflames the mind. Dryden. 


With one virtuous touch, th' arch=chemic ſun, _ 
Produces, with terreſtrial humour mix .. 
Here in the dark, fo many precious things, Milton, 


| Out of his hand, | >, | 
That virtuous ſteel he rudely ſnatch'd away. 

BR Tues —_ © Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
Lifting up his virtuous ſtaff on high, | 15 

He ſmote the ſea, which calmed was with ſpeed. wo 55. 

Hie own'd that virlasus ring and glaſs. Milton. 

6. Having medicinal qualities. 


Some obſerve that there is a virtuous bezoar, and another 


Without virtue; the wirtuhaus is taken from the beaſt that | 


teedeth where there are theriacal herbs; and that without 


virtue, from thoſe that feed where no ſuch herbs are. Bacon. 


2185 The ladies ſought around ng 
For virtuous herbs, which, gather d from the ground, 
They tqueez'd the juice; and cooling ointment made, 
V FFC 
VrRTUOUSLY, adv. from virtuous.) Ina virtuous manner; 
according to the rules of virtue. 


e he Gods are my witneſſes, I deſire to do wirtuouſh. 1 


| EY 5 Sidney. 
In ſam, they taught the world no Jeſs wirtuouſly how o 


| They that mean wv:rtuou/ty, and yet do ſo, _ . 
The devil their virtue tempts not, they tempt heav n. 
Tg TO Aer 9124194 3.5" 2+ Shakeſpeare. \ 
Not from grey hairs authority doth flow, 33 
. nor from a wrinkled brow; _ 

But our paſt life, when wirtuouſly ſpent, - FE 
Denhom, 
The coffeeman has a little daughter four years old, who 

: ; Addiſon. 


Many other adventures are intermeddled; as the love of 
Britomert, and virtusmſaeſt of Belphzhez and the laſcivi- 
- oufneſs of Helenora. „ 


lignity; acrimony of temper; bitternels. 


ternels. | Decay of Pieiy. 
It inſtills into their minds the utmoſt wvzrulence, inttead of 
that charity which is the perfection and ornament of reli- 
gion. FFV Addijon. 


Tue whigs mighteaſily have maintained a majority among 
the clergy, if they had not teo much encouraged this in- 
temperance of ſpeech, and virulence of pen, in the moſt pro- 


{titute of their party. Pins GE | 
VrRULENT. adj. [virulent, Fr. virulentus, Latin.] 
1. Poiſonous; venemous. | | 
2. Poiſoned in the mind; bitter; malignant. 


Sift. 


bitterneſs. 


VSAO E. n. . [vi/age; Fr. wiſagg io, Italian. ] Face; counte- 
t 


nance; look. It is now rarely uled but with ſome ideas of 


Pͤhebe doth beholdd 
Her ſilver wi/age in the watry glaſs, 


Decking with liquid pearl the bladed graſs. | Shakeſp. | 


When ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She'll flea thy wolfiſh viſage. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
EY Whereto ſerves mercy, | 
- But to confront the viſage of oftence, Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Vith hoſtile frown, ee ö 


And wiſage all inflam'd, firſt thus began. Milton. 
By the rovt, that made the hideous roar, muy 
His goary viſage down the ſtream was fentz 
Don the {wift Hebrus to the Leſbian ſhore, Milton. 


Love and 3 ſtill that vage grace; 
Death cannot fright 'em from their wonted place, Waller. 


exentrate. ; | 
VISCID, adj. [wiſcidus, Latin.) Glutinous ; tenacious, 
V1SCTDITY. #. . [from viſcid. * — 
1. Glutinouſnels ; tenacity ; ropineſs. ; | 
This motion ia ſome human creatures may be weak, in 
reſpect to the viſcidlity of what is taken, fo as not to be able 
to propel it. | LID | Arbutbnot. 
2. Glutinous concretion, 


Catharticks of mereurials precipitate the viſcidities by 


their ſtypticity. 5 | 

ViscoO's1TY. n. ſ. [wiſcefite, Fr. from viſcous. 
1. Glutinouſneſs ; tenacity. | 

The air being mixed with the animal fluids, determines 
their condition as to rarity, denuity, wi/coſity, tenuity. 

| Arbuthnot. 


Floyer. 


2. A glutinous ſubſtance. 4 1 
A tenuous emanation, or continued efluvium, after ſome 
diſtance, retracteth unto, itſelf, as is obſervable in drops of 
{yrups, and ſeminal viſcoſities. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
VI'SCOUNT. 2. f { vicecomes, Latin. | 
wes as much as ſheri 
words there 1s no other difference, but chat the one comes 
from our conquerors the Normans, and the other from our 
anceſtors the Saxons. Viſcount alſo ſignifies a of no- 


Hooker. | 


5 Fpenſer. 
VIRVULENScx. 1 F. [from virulent.] Mental poiſon ; ma- | 
 ViRULENCY. 

Diſputes in religion are managed with wirulency and bit- | 


; between which two 


new one of dignity, never heard of among us till 5 1 


VI. his days. 0 


count; a peereſs of rhe fourth order. 


nous; ſticky ; tenacious. | 
The caule of the ſcouring virtue of nitre is, that it hath 

a ſubtle {pirit, which ſevereth and divideth any thing that is 

toul and viſcous. Hacon. 


Holly is of io viſcous a juice as they make bird-lume of 
the bark. 
VISIBULITY. x. ſ. [vifibilite, Fr. from wiſible.] 
1. The ttate or quality of being perceptible by the eye. 
Ihe colours of outward objects brought into a darkened 
room, do much depend for their vi/ebility upon the dimnels 
of the light they are beheld by, Boyle. 
2. State of being apparent, or openly diſcoverable; conſpicu- 
ouſneſs. 8 | 
— They produced this as an inſtance againſt the perpetual 
Viſibility of the church, and he brings it to prove that it 
ceaied to be a true clinch, | 


chiefly conſiſt. Rogers's Sermons. 
VISIBLE. . {: [wifible, Fr, wiſibilts, Latin. | 2 BY 
1. Perceptible by the eye. | 

Vijibles work upon alooking-glaſs, which is like the pupil 
of the eye; and audibles upon the places of echo, which re- 


Each thought was vi/ible, that roll'd within, | 
As through a cryſtal cate the figur'd hours are ſeen, 


A long ſeries of anceſtors ſhews the native luſtre with 
great advantage; but if he degenerate from his line, the leatt 
= is /ible on ermine. 5 Dryden. 
2. Diſcovered to the eye, 0 . | 
| It that the heavens do not their vie ſpirits 
Send quickly down to tame the vile ottences, 
Humanity muſt perforce prey on itſelf, 


Like monſters of the deep. Shakeſp. King Lear. | 


3. n open; conſpicuous. 5 2 

he {actions at court were greater, or more w7/ible than 
betore. ES | ....-. Clarendsn. 
VISIBLENESS, 2. ſ. [from viſible.] State or quality of being 


viſihle. 


eye. ä | 
The day being vy governed by the ſun, is a little 
longer than the revolution of the equator; ſo much as is 
occaſioned by the advance of the ſun in his annual contrary 
motion along the ecliptick. _ | Holder. 
By the head we make known more viibly our ſupplications, 


VISION. z./. Lwiſion, Fr. viſio, Latin. 

1. Sight; the faculty of ſeeing. . 
the eye thut outward and moſt thick coat called the dura 
mater, can then ſee through the thinner coats, the pictures 
of objects lively painted thereon. And theſe pictures, pro- 
pagated by motion along the fibres of the Ne. nerves into 
the brain, are the cauſe of won, Newton's Opticks. 
I beſe theorems being admitted into optics, there would be 
ſcope enough of handling that ſcience voluminoully, after a 
new manner; not only by teaching thote things which tend 


produced by retractions. 


| Newton's Opticks. 
2. The act of ſceing. | 


or taith here is turned into i there, as hope into enjoy. 


Ing. 1 
3. e appearance; a ſpectre; a phantom. 

| he day ſeems long, but night is odious; 
No ſleep, but dreams; no dreams, but w/iors ſtrange. 
5 5 | Sidney. 


Bacon. 


lemble the cavern of the ear. IE Bacon. 
On this mount he appeared; under this tree | 
Stood wi/ible; h | 
Here with him at this fountain talk'd. Milton. 


V1SCOUNTESS. #. f. f fromwiſcount. Viſcount and wifcountejs \VI'SITABLE. adj. (from it.] Liable to be viſited, 
are pronounced w:icount and witounte)ſs.] Ihe lady ot a vit- | .. 


Vrscovs. adj. [ viſqueux, French; wviſtoſus, Latin:] Gluti- AL SITANT. z. J. [trom viſit.] One who goes io ſee anoi 


— 


| Stilling. fleet. | 
In thete, the v4/ibility and example of our virtues will | 


Dryden. | 


VIS1BLY. adv. from viſible.] In a manner perceptible by the | 


our threatnings; enough to ſee the face, and to underſtand | 
the mind at halt a word. 


| Dryden. 4 


natomiſts, when they have taken off from the bottom off 


to the perfection of v, but alto by determining mathe- 
matically all kinds of phenomena of colours which could be 


Viſion in the next life is the perfecting of faith in this; 
Hammond's Prat. Catechiſm. | 


| wine. | 


r 


In a deſigned 6r accidental vit, let fame one take: 
which may be agreeable, and read in it, een 


All hoipitals built ſince the reformation, are a; 
the king x4 lord chancellor, 75 5 7 Dy Ponds 
| He alone ber. 

To find where Adam ſhelter'd, took his way, 

Not unperceiv'd of Adam, who to Eve, * + | 
While the great v{/itart approach'd, thus ſpake, jr, 
One vilit begins an acquamtance; and when the ike 

comes again, he is no more a ſtianger. | Ker 

Edward the Firlt, who had been a tant in 8 

action in the holy land, fixed both our pounds by the nie. 
{ures of the Eaſt, Arburbndt on ( * 
Griev'd that a vy/itant ſo long ſhou'd wait PM 
_ Unmark'd, unhonour'd, at a monarch's gate, 
Inſtant he flew. Pope's Odyſſey, b. i. I. 100 


„ South, 
pain, Upon, 


VISITA'TION, 2. /. {wifito, Latin. ] 
1. The act of vitiung, 
Hle comes not 
Like to his father's greatneſs; his approach, 
v0 out of circumitance and tudden, tells us, 
2 not a ber fram'd, but forced | 
y need and accident. Shakejbeare's Winter"; T.; 
Wat would you with the * n 
Nothing but peace and gentle vi/etation. Sas 
2. Object of viſits. my War s 4 - 
| 40 ap O flow'rs, ; . 
My early vation and my laſt. Milton' Paradi 
20 U＋ . Renin, Fr.] Judicial N01 or Fama tag i 
Ine biihop ought to viſu his diocele every year in perfor 
unleſs heomits the ſame becauſe he would not burtzen bi 
churches ; and then ought to ſend his arch-deacon, which 
was the original of the arch-deacon's tation. R FI 5 
4. Judicial evil ſent by God; ſtate of ſuffering judicial eil. 
That which thou doſt not underſtand when thou readef 
thou ſhalt underitand in the day ot thy vi/itation. For many 
lecrets of religion are not perceived till tney be felt, and are 
not felt but in the day of a great calamity, Toajlor 
5. Communication of divine love. 85 a ; 
The moſt comtortable w/itations God hath ſent men from 
above, have taken eſpecially che times of prayer as their matt 
natural opportunities. . Heber. 
VIS ITATO RIAL. 4dj. from wijitor.] Belonging to a judic;1! 
ar. ID Ee * 
right execute this αitatorial power in his, atchdeacymy; 
but others {ay that an archdeacon bas a w/.tutorial ph 
only of common right per niodum feriplicis ſcrutinii, as dey 
biihop's vicar. 2 les Carrio, 
VISIT EK. 1. /. [from vt. | ava 
1. One who comes to tee another. SI | 
Here's ado to-lock up honeſty and nonour from the acce(; 
of gentle wi/itors. 9 Shale fert. 
You lee this confluence, this great fiood of witers, She, 
Conſumptives of this degree entertain their wijiters with 
ſtirange rambling diſcourſes of their intent of going here aud 
there. . PETIT $560,041, cg. 
I have a large houſe, yet I ſhould hardly prevail to find 
one iter, it I were not able to hire him with a bottle ut 
SS : VR Swift ro Ga, 
2. {/ifiteur, Fr.] An occaſional judge; one who regulatcs 
the ditorders of any ſociety. 
The wi/iters expell'd the orthodox; they, without ſcruple 
or thanie, poſſeſs d themſelves of their colleges, Halls. 
Ĩ0 him you muſt your ſickly ſtate refer; 
Four charter claims him as your vi/ter, Garth, 
Whatever abules have crept into the univerſities, might be 
reformed by ſtrict injunftions to the w/itors and heads of 
| houſes. Swwifi's Projed for the Advancement of Reli iur. 
 VI'SNOMY. 2. f. | corrupted from phy/zogacmy. | Face; counte- 
"Nance. Not in uſe. | 5 Py 
| Twelve gods do ſit around in royal fate, 
And Jove in midit with awful majetty, 
To judge the ſtrife between them ſtirred late: 
Each of the gods by his like N 5 
Eath to be known, but Jove above them all, 
By his great looks and pow'r imperial. 


God's mother dergn'd to _— to me; 
And, in a vi/on, full of majeſty, 
on Him God vouchſaf d, | 
To call by von, trom his father's houſe, 8 
Into a land which he will ſhew him. Milton's Par. Loſl. 
4. A dream; ſomething ſhewn in a dream. A dream happens 
to a ſleeping, a viſion may happen to a waking man. 
dream is ſuppoſed natural, a viſion miraculous ; but they are 
eonfouiided. 5 | 


Te murd'rers come; now help, or I am lain! 


Twas but a wy/662 kill, and viſions are but vain. Dryd. 
The idea of any thing in our mind, no more proves the 
exiſtence of that thing, than the vn of a dream make a 
true hiſtory, - | 2 | Locke. 
VIS Ito NAR. adj. [viſionnaire, Fr. from viſion. ] : ! | 
1. Affected by phantoms ; diſpoled to receive impreſſions on 
the imagination, «oK 
No more theſe ſcenes my meditation aid, 


imagination only. 


The hounds at nearer diſtance hoarſely bray'd}. 


It you have any 
have the ſame place in the real heart, that I had in the vi- 
fionary one. oY eee fe gl 11, ddiſen. 

Our victories only led us to further vifonary prolpects; 


had wrought the nation up to. - Lt. 


VISION ART. ? u. ſ. ¶ viſionaire, Fr.] One whoſe imagination 


W OS, * BEIGE he 
e lovely wifronary gave him perpetual uneaſineſs. 
| if Female Quixote. 


To VISIT. v. a. ¶ viſter, French; wiſito, Latin. 
1. Jo go to ſee. | | 


You muſt go vi/it the lady that lies in.—I i her with 


my prayers; but I cannot go thither, Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
___ Virgins ted by angel pow'rs.... 
2. [In ſcriptural. N 
When God wiſiterb, what ſhall T anſwer him? Fob, xxxi. 
Thou ſhalt be wi/itedof the Lord with thunder. 1/a. xxix. 


\ God wijit thee in good things. 
That venerable lk 


Laſt night the very gods ſhew'd me a wifon. Shake/p. 


advantage was taken of the ſanguine temper which juccels 


) 3 Pope. 
o fend good or evil judicially. | 


When It, I will wi/it their fin upon them. Ex. xxxii. he air, n 
Juditb, xiii. 20. No where fo clear, tharpen'd his wi¼ͤra) 5 rad Li. | 
y is in little concern after what manner | Milton: 


Will'd me to leave my bale vocation, Shakeſp. Hen. VI.] from the objedt, fall not upon the fame plane; but that | 


A |. wiſis, and concurring with wiſage, a kindred word; c 


His dream returns; his friend appears again: | | 


Or lull to reſt the vifionary maid. Pope's Eloiſa to Abelard. 
2. Imaginary; not real; ſeen in a dream; perceived by the 


The hunter cloſe purſu'd the e maid. Dryden. 
Neil in dreams, let me know uchether I 


their mortal enemies intend to treat them, whenever God 


ſhall vt us with ſo fatal an event. 


Swift. 
3. To ſalute with a preſent. I 


Samſon wiſited-his wife with a kid. Judges, xv. 1. 


4. To come to a ſurvey, with judicial authority. | 
Ihe biſhopoughtto v his dioceſe every year in parſag. 
: £%. 4 F4 . 
To VISIT. v. 2. To keep 1 
| ſalutgtions at the houſes of each other. 


bility next to an carl, which'is an ol name of office, but a 


ſee another. 


>U the intercourſe of tex oh.) 


VISIT. 2. /. [vijite, Fr. from the verb.] The act of going to | 


| penjer. 

| 3 adj. [C, Fr. wiſus, Latin. ] Formed in the att of 
eeing. | ro PRE ee Ws 

This happens when the axis of the <7;ive cones, difuſed 


which is conveyed into one eye is more deprefled orelevated 
than that which enters the other. Browa's /ulgar Errors, 
VI'SOR. 2. / { This word is variouſly written <ijurd, . 
viſor, Vizard, vixor. I preter viſor, as neareſt the Lain 


French. ] A maſk uſed to disfigure and dilguile. 
I tear, indeed, the weaknels of my government beto!y 
made you think ſuch a matk would be grateful unto me; 
and my weaker government ſince, makes you pull of tte 
Viſor. 1 85 Hatch 
As loutiſu clown is ſuch that you never ſaw fo ill fr. 
voured a vi/ar;z his behaviour ſuch, that he is beyond tae 
degree ot ridiculous. bt 5 Lua. 
| By which deceit doth maſk in wiſor fair, 
And caſt her colours dyed deep in grain, : 
| To ſeem like truth, whoſe ſhape the well can fain. 51” 
But that thy face is, wi20r-like, unchanging) 
Made impudent with uſe of evil deeds, | 
I wou'd eſſay, proud queen, to make thee bluſh. Stake) 
| One w4ſor remains, 
And that is Claudio; I know him by his bearing. 2 
| AN Cyclops, a . of Siclys ora qo 
might, perhaps, in their wars uſe a head-piece, or 97 
5 8 e Broome i Odlſg M6: 
VI'SORED. v. 2. [from viſor. Maſked. TI 
 _ Hencewith thy brew'd enchantments, foul deceit 
Haſt thou betray'd my credulous innocence Ius 
With vier d talſhood and bale forgery. 2 
VISTA. n. J. [Italian.] View proſpe& through an ®* * 
In St. Peter's, when a man itands under the dome 
looks upwards, he is aſtoniſhed at the ſpacious 2 the 
cupola, that makes one of the beautitulleſt v. 155 
eye can paſs through. Addiſon's Remarks in 
| "The finiſh'd garden to the view forts Sri 
Its wiſta's opens, ang its alleys green. Donn Ale 
| VISUAL. adj. { viſuel, French. ] Uſed in fight; exe 
power of ſight; inſtrumental to fight. -Ranceby i 
An eye thrutt forth ſo as it hangs a pretty 1 1 
viſual nerve, hath been without any power of Re 
yet, after being replaced, recovered ſight. Bacon 518 


| TaodjeRs pat far, POE ons 
Then purg'd with euphraſy and: ; 
The ated . for he had much to ſee. Wit 


Inward light, alas, | * Milton's Aeli. 


Puts forth no wiſual beam 
VITAL. adj. [witalis, Latin.] ; 
1. Contributing to life; neceſſary to life. affidtion, ſtrech 
His heart, braken with unkindneſs and © comfort ® 
ed ſo far beyond his limits with this excels 07 ei cp 
it was able no longer to keep ſafe his vital ſpins rt 
All nature laughs, the groves are freſh ue f 
The fun's mild luſtre warms the vital arr. 1. Relating 


Some will have it, that an arch · dcacon dees of common V 
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1 Notes. 


fevers. 


V t T 
3, Relating to life. 


Let not Bardolph's vital thread be cut 


| . in the v1trification of brick and metals. Bacon Nat. Hift. 

With edge of penny cord, and vile reproach. Shakeſp. Upon the knowledge of the different ways of making we 
On the rock a ſcanty meature place 8 nerals and metals capable of vitrification; depends the art of 
Of vital flax, and turn the wheel a- pace. Dryden.4 making counterteit or fictitious gems. Ye on Colours, 


aining lite. . 
. l that live throughout; 
Vital in every part; not as trail man, VEST 

In intrails, heart, or head, liver, OTE 
Cannot but by anvihilating die. Milton s Paradiſe Loſt. 

| On the watry calm i 

Illis brooding wings the Spirit of God outſpreads ; 

And vital virtue intus'd, and vital warmth 
Turoughout the fluid mals, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

1. Being the leat of lite. 3 2922 

nge dart flew on, and pierc'd a vital part. ö 
do dilpoled as to live. Latte uled, and rather Latin than 
een and Hippocrates not only affirm the birthof the 
fvcuth month to be witat, that of the eighth mortal; but 
the progreſſion thereto to be meatured by rule, Brown, 
6. Eficatialz chiefly neceſſary. e 
- Know griet's vital part 


Conſiſts in nature, not in art. Bp. Corbet. 


[> 5 
Vit; LIT v. 4. J. [from vital.] Power of ſubſiſting in life. 
| vitality and operation were by in- 


Whether that motion, N : 
cubation, or how elic, the manner 13 only Known to God. 
| | | Raletgh's Hijtory & the World, 
For the ſecurity of ſpecies produced on by iced, Provi- 
dence hath endued all 1ced with a laiting ality, that it by 
any accident it happen not to germipate che firit year, it will 
continue its fecundity twenty or thirty years, Ray. 
VITALLY. adv. {trom vital.] In tuch a manner as to give 
= | 
are fitted to live and move, and be vically intormed by the 
loul, is the workmanthip ot a molt wile, powerful, and be- 
neficent Maker. | 


By fits my ſwelling grict appears, 
In riſing üghs, and tatimg teais, 


That ow tov well the warm delires, 


The filent, flow, conſuming fires, 
Which on my inmott wztals prey, 
And meit my very toul away. 


| the yolk of the egg lwims in the white, 


A greater dithculty in the doctrine of eggs is, how the | 
ſperm of the cock attameth into every egg; ſince the w77elary, 


or place of the yolk, is very high, Brown's Vulgar Err. 


To VITIATE. v. 4. [vitio, Latin. ] To deprave; to ſpoil; 


to make lets pure. | 


The tun in his garden gives him the purity of viſible ob- 
jecls, and of true nature, before the was vitiated by luxury. 
| h Ewvel;n's Kalendar. 


The organs of ſpeech are managed by io inany mulcles, 
that ſpeech is not eatily deſtroyed, though often ſomewhat 

- witiated as to ſome particular letters. 33 
Spirits encountering foul bodies, and exciting a fermen- 
tation of thoſe w/itiaied humours, precipitate mto putrid 
3 N Harwey. 

This undiſtinguiſhing complaiſance will vitigte the taſte of 
mme readers, and mitgaude many of them in their judgments, 
where to approve and where to cenfure. Garth. 
A tranſpoſition of the order of the facramemt: 
ſome men's opinion, vitiates baptiſm. life's Parergon. 
ViTIa'TiON. . .. from vitiate.] Depravauon z corruption, 


The foreſaid extenuation of the body is imputed to the | 
blood'switiation by malign,putrid vapours lmeking throug!1- 


vat the vellels. Har; on Confumptions, 
To VITILIYTIGATE, v. a. Lvitisſus and lingo, Lat.] To 
contend in law. 8 e = hg Bs 
ViTiL.1TiGA'TION. #. ſ. {from vitilitigate.] Contention; ca- 
V F I» 
I'll force you by right ratiocination, 
To leave your vitilitigation. is 


tion, | N 

He charges it wholly upon the corruption, 

and witio/ity of man's will, as the only caule that rendered 

vil the arguments his doctrine came cloathed with, untuc- 
ceſstul. | South's Sermons. 

VF VIOUS. adj. ¶ vicieux, Fr. witinſus, Latin. ] | 


1. Corrupt; wicked; oppolite to virtuous. It is rather ap- 


| pied to habitual faults, than criminal actions. 
Make known 
It is no witicus biot, murder, or foulneſs, 


That hath depriv'd me 6f your grace. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


Witnels im irreverent fon . 
Of him who built the ark; who, for the ſlane 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curle, 
* Servant of f{zrvants,” on his v?/zors race. 
Wit's What the viticus fear, the virtuous ſhun ; 
By tools tis hated, and by knaves undone. 


Pope. 


No troops abroad are 40 ill diſciplin'd as the Englith ; | 


which cannot well be otherwiſe, while the common foldiers 
' lavebetore tacir eyes the witious example of their Wo. 
825 SW1/t. 
2, Corrupt; having phyſical ill qualities. 
When ar 
rock, mountain, and pointedneſs. 3 
Here, from the vicious air and ſickly Kies, 


A plague did on the dumb creation riſe. Dryden. 


Vi'TIou SLY. adv. ¶ from vitious.] Not virtuoully ; corruptly. | 
ITIOUSNESS, 2. /. {trom vitioas.] Coruptnels ; fate of 


being vitious. 1 1 
When we in our wvitiouſzeſs grow hard 
The wiſe gods feal our au 5 Shakeſpeare. 
What makes a governor juſtly deſpiſed-is vitiouſneſ? 
ruler's ſeeptre with authority. © Seuth. 
VITREOUS. adj. ( witre, F 4 vitreus, Lat.] Glaſſy ; conſiſt- 


bumqur to the lenticular glaſs; the dark room to the cavity 
containing the vitredus humour, and the white 2 to the 
Tetina. a . c 5 0 — on 1 . 
„Wen the phl Is too viſcous, or ſeparates into too 
great a quantity, it brings the blood into a morbid ſtate ; this 
Viteous phlegm ſeems to be the witrcous petuite of the an- 
Ween: | LE IT 122519 2  Arbutbnds on — 5-91 
TREOUSNESS. 2. .. I from vitreous.) Reſemblance of glals. 
Vi Aan. 25 5 
glaſs. 


To VITRIFICATE. v. 4. {witrumand facio, Latin. ] To 


change into glaſs. To Vi'viFY db. a. [vivifier, F. Weges 5 facto, Lat.] 
hire metals a ifnntsd. ials, beſides | make alive; to animate; to endue with life. 
thoſe — We e e e 3 It bath deen obſerved- by the ancients," that there is a 


TTRIFICA'TION: 2. ,. \ Uitrs 
Production of gate, . 
Changed into glals. 


Forwitrificationlikewiſe; what metals will endure it? Allo, 
uſe vitrification is accounted a kind of death of metals, 
wat Viirification will admit of turning back again, and 
a Bacon i Phy/ical Remains. 

it maketh the groller part itſelf 


what not ? | 2 
If the heat be more fierce, 


Tun and melt; as in the mak ing ot ordinary glaſs; and in 


Pope. | 


 organical ſtructure of human bodies, whereby they | 


= Bentigys | 
Vitals. 2. / { Without the fingular.] Parts eſſential to life. 


1 words, in | 


verſeneſs, | 


Milten. 


tends to be high, it is full of | 
age conte 8 . 7 80. 


and 
nll morals... Virtue muſt tip the preacher's tongue, and the 


of glaſs; reſembling glats, RE 
Wehe Anf to 2 pupil of the eye; the cryſtalline 


Creation. | 
J. (from witrificate.] Convertible into 


ion, Fr. trom vitrificate.) | 
act of changing, or ſtate of being 


VIV 


To change into glats. 
Metals will w:trify; 

of metal witrified, 

will make the whole maſs more tough, 

another, like thole in agates. ( 

To VITRIFY, v. 2. 2 
glals.. 


or oil in it, will turn to glats, 
VIrRIOL, 2. J. [wvitriol, Fr. witriolum, Lat.] 
the foliil acid ialt. 

I rubbed it with the vitriol. ſtone 
VI'TRIOLATE. FT adj. 
VI'TRIOLATED. : i 

viinol, 


ter. 


water they impregnated a fair vitriolate colour. 


VirxroLous, F Kelembling vitriol ; containing vitriol. 


itecl, is not without good queſtion, 
with a match of a vitnelick. Grew's Muſeum 


ſharp as in hock, like the witriolick acidity. 


.. veal. | KR Bailey 
ViTUPERABLE, adj. [vituperabilis, Lat.] Blame worthy, 
| | | & ö Ainfworth 


blame; to cenſure. 


or vituperation of rature. 5 
| VIVA'TIOUS, adj. [vivax, Latin. 
1. Long-hved. 
Though we 
theretore men would be fo vivucous as they would 
believe. | 
2. Spritely; gay; active; lively. 
Viva'ClOUSNESS.{, - 
VivAciTY, | 
1. Livelineſs; ſpritelinels. 
They are eſteemed very 


hearts; to vigorous is their v/ivactty. | 
lle had a great ywacity in nis countenance, 
2. Longævity; length of life. 


Boyle 


argument ot long lite. 
VIVARAY. 2. J. [vivarium, Lat.] A warren. 4 
Vive. adj. | wif, Fr. vivus, Lit.) Lively; torcible; preſling 


upon Flanders. 


tinuing lite, or vegetation, 


by ſeminalities. : 
Vives. 2. /. A diſtemper among horſes. 


and kernels under the ears. 
VIVID. adj. [wividus, Latin. 
1. Lively; quick; Hriking. 


clear again, 


Ah! what avail his gloffy varying dycs? 
The vivid green his thining POIs unfold, 
His painted wings, and brealt x 
2. 8 erg y;; active. | 
0 


VI'VIDLY. adv. 
with ſtrength. SOA 
In the moon we can with excellent teleſcopes diſcern man 


(from aivid.] With lite; with quickneſs 


ſhade. 


— 


only his nobler part, his mind. 5 ho 
VITVIDN Ess. u. Fi [from vivid.) Life; vigour; quicknets, 
VIviFIcal, adj. [vivificus, Lat.] Giving life. 
To VIVIFICATE. v. a. [wivifice, Lat. 


1. To make alive; to inform witlylife; to animate. 


the eſſential properties. 
V1viFICA'TION. . / 
The act of giving lite. | 
wvification and figuration. t 
Viv 1FiC. adj. | vivifigue, Fr. vi viſicus, 
making alive. 
Without the fun's ſaluta 


Lat.] Giving itte 


ſecret warmth, elſe it could hardly viwify. _ 
Sitting an eggs doth , not al. = 
Gut-worme, as 10on as Viv 
for nutriment. | 
to . 


young alive; © arous. 


vo 


the vitrifcation of earth in the inner uy of fumaces; and 
etals 


To VUTRIFY. v. a. { vitrifier, Fr. vitrum and ſacio, Laun.] 


3 and perhaps ſome portion of the glaſs 
mixed 1n the pot ot ordinary glaſs metal, 
rho Bacon. 
Iron-flag, witrified, has in it cortices incompaſſing one 

4 vod<war d. 


To become glaſs; to be changed into 


Chymiſts make veſſels of animal ſubſtances calcined, which 
will not vitrith in the fire; for all earth, which hath any ſalt 
Arbuthnot on Altments. 


Fitriol is produced by addition of a metallick matter with 
Woodward. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
[witracte, Fr. from witriolum, Lat.] 
mpiegnated with vitriol; conuiting ot 


Iron may be diſſolved by any tart, ſalt, or vitriolated wa- 
| | | acon. 

I The water having diflolved the imperſectly calcined body, 
the vitrislate corpuicles lwimming in the liquor, by their oc- | 
curhons cunttituted little maſſes of vitriol, which gave the | 
Boyle. | 
VITRIOLICk. fag: [ vitrolique, Fr. from wvitriolum, Lat.] 


Copperole ot Mars, by tome called ſalt of ſteel, made by 
the {pirits of vicriol or {ulphur, will, after ablution, be al- 
tracted by the loaditone : and therefore whether thote ſhoot- 
ing lalts partake but little of ſteel, and be not rather the vi- 
trielous ſpirits Hd unto falt by the effluvium or odour of | 
we be gt Brown's Vulg. Err. 
hel fals have fomewhat of a nitrous taſte, but mixed 
By over-fermentation, or long-keeping, wine becomes | 
5 ia e e. 
| VITULINE, adj. L vitulinus, Lat.] Belonging to a calt, or to 
| BED. Phillips. | 
VirtLLARY. 1. J. [from wit, Latin. ] The place where 


To ViTU'PERATE. v. a. [vituperer, Fr. witupero, Lat.) To 


VITUPERA'TION. 2. J. [ viluperatia, Lat.] Blame; cenſure. 
Such a writing ought to be clean, and free from any cavil 
life Parergon. 


ſhould allow them their perpetual calm and 
_ equabiJity of heat, they will never be able to prove, that | 
have us | 
Bentley. 


c 1. 2 (vi vacit, Fr. from vivacious.] 5 


0 hot in operation, and will, in a 
convenient air, furvive tome days the lots ot their heads and 


8 Dryden. 


Fables are raued concerning the vivacity of deer; for nei-- 
ther are their geltation nor increment iuch as may aftord an | | 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 
Amfworth, | 
By a vive and forcible pertuation, he moved him bo) a war 
Vrvency. z./. [vivb, Lat.] Manner of ſupporting or con- 


| Hudibrai: i 


| | Although not in a diſtin& and indiſputable way of vi- 
ViT10's1Ty, 2. /. [from wiligſus, Lat.] Depravity z corrup- | 


wvency, or anſwering in all points the property of plants, yet 
in interior and deſcending conſtitutions, they are determined 
5 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Vives is much like the ttrangles ; and the chief difference 

is, that for the moſt part the itrangles. happen to colts and 

- young horſes while they are at grats, by feeding with their 
heads downwards; by which means the ſwelling inclines 
more to the jaws; but the vives happens to horſes at any 
age and time, and is more particularly ſeated in the glands 

| 95 Farrier's Dict. | 


The liquor, retaining its former vivid colour, was grown 

c | : 1 8 
To make theſe experiments the more manifeſt, ſuch hudic 
ought to be cholen as have the fulleſt and molt vivid do- 
lours, and two of thoſe bodies compared together. Newtez. 
hatflames with gold. Pope. 


is a fit workhouſe for ſprightly, vivid faculties to 


- exerciſe and exert themſelves in. „„ 
Where the genius is bright, and the imagination vid, 
the power of memory may loſe its improvement. Watts, 


; ; | ory 

hills and vallies, whereof ſome are more and ſome lets 

vividly illuſtrated; and others have a fainter, others a deeper, | 
—- | DES Boyle on Colours. 

Senſitive objects affect a man, in the ſtate of this preſent. 

life, much more warmly and vil than thole which mo l 

oult 


Hailey. 


2. To recover from ſuch a change of form as ſeenis to deſtroy 
[vivification, Fr. from wivificate.)] 


If that motion be in a certain order, there followeth vi- 
F actn. 4 


and vil beams, all motion | 
would ceaſe, and nothing be left but darkneſs and death. — 9 
0 


worm that breedeth in old ſnow, of a reddiſh” colour, and | 

dull of motion; which would ſhew, that ſnow hath ir it 4 
con. 

b 3 ULTRAMU'NDANE. adj. ¶ullra aud mundus, Lat.] Being be- 

4 creep into the ſtomach . 

| Har be on Conflumplions. 

ViIvrrakous. adj. [uivus and-pario, Laün.]“ | pging the 


When we perceive that baits have teats, it is not unrea- 


5 


5 


Po 


— 


35 


— 


Vr XEN. a. . 


VIZ ARD. N 


but can never become it. | | | 
Ye ſhall know them by their fruits, not by their well or ill $0 


To VIzarD. 


lun 


U'LCEROUSNESS, 2. J [from ulcerous.] 


{ ULſG1S0OUS, adi, [uligmoſus, Latin.) Siimy muddy. 


U'LTIM 


this our ultimate happineſs, 


ſonable to infer, Mey give ſuck; but whereas no eller Hing 


animals have. theſe parts, we cannot from them infer, a w1w4- 
Faro exclulion. Brown's Fulgar Fd. 
Their tpecies might continue, though they had been vi- 
parents vet it would have brought their individuals to 
very tinall numbers. More's Ant. date againſt Atheiſm: 
It birds had been /viparous, the burthen of tlieir wumb 


had been fo great and heavy, that their wings would haye 


tailed them. Ray on the Creation. 


Vixen or fixen is the name of a ſhe-fox; otherwiſe applied 


to a woman whoſe nature and condition is thereby compar= 


ed to a ſhe- fox. . | - Verflegan; 
O! when ſhe's angry, ſhe's keen and ſhrewd ; | 
She was a vixen, when ſhe went to ſchool; | 
And though ſhe be but little, ſhe is fierce. _ ShakeſS. 
See a pack of ſpaniels, called lovers, in a hot purſuit ot a 

two-legged vixen, who only flies the whole loud pack, to be 

ſingle Quit by one. W,cherly. 


Viz. u. .. [This word is wvidelicet; written with a contraction 


To wit; that is. A barbarous form of an ange wel. . 
-__ Thar which ſo oft by tundry writers | 
Has been apply'd t' almoſt all tighters, 
More juſtly may b' afcrib'd to this; 
Than any other warrior, Dix. | : 
None ever adted both parts bolder, 8 
Both of a chieftain and a ſoldier. Hudibrai 
The chief of all ſigns which the Almighty endued man 
with, is human voice, and the ſeveral e thereof 
by the organs of {peech, wiz. the letters of the alphabet, 
formed by the ſeveral motions of the mouth. Holder. 
Let this be done relatively, dix. one thing greater or 
ſtronger, caſting the reſt behind, and rendering at leſs ſen- 
ſible by its oppoſition, ry | 
prin FToikers, Fr. See VisoOR.] A malk uſed for 
ilguiſe. 


t che ſuits of the maſkers be graceful, and ſuch as be⸗ 


come the perion when the wizards are off. Bacon. 
1 ichylus r | 
Brought wizards in a civiler diſguiſe, Roſcommon. 


A lye is like a vizard, that may cover tlie face indeed, 


living; tor they put on the wizard of ſeeming ſanctity. 
| Atterbury. 


le miſtooł it for a very whimſical fort of maſk ; but upon _ 


- 3 view he fouad, that ſhe held her wizard in her 
anda, "5 hs Ls 22 
©. a. [from the noun. ] To maſk. 

Degree being wvizarded, | 


Th unworthieit thews as fairly in the maſk. Shakes. 5 
VIZ IER. u. ſ. [properly Vaxir.!] 


. The prime miniſter of the 
Turkiſh empire. 


+. © 


He made him vier, which is the chief of all the baſſas. | 
| Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 


| This grand vixier preſuming to inveſt 


The chief imperial city of the weſt z 


With the firſt charge compell'd in haſte to riſe, 3 
His treaſure, tents, and cannon, left a prize. 


Thou anſwer'ſt, ſhe is fair; 
Pour'ſt in the open ulcer of my heart 


Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice Shakeſp. : 


My ulcers (well, : | | 
Corrupt and ſmell. _ Sandys's Parapbraſe. 
Inteſtine (tone and alcer, colick pangs. Millor. 
While he was dreſſing that opening, other abſceſſes were 
ah and fromthe ſeveral apoſtemations ſinuous wlcers were 
made, | | 


F a a : iſeman 4 Su e 
To U'LCERATE. v. a. [ulcerer, Fr, alcero, at.] To leah . 


with ſores. 
Some depend u | 
ed; others upon the continual aflux of lacerative humours. 


; TAS Big S's „ ran 4M 
An erid and purulent matter mixeth with the blood, in 


ſuch as have their lungs wlcerated. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Latin.) 


| 1. The a& of breaking into ulcers, 
2, Ulcer; fore, | 


The effetts of mercury on ulcerations are manifeſt. Arbuth. 


U'LCERO US. adj. Ae Latin. ] Afflicted with ſores. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. oy 


Strangely viſited people 

All ſwoln and <p Abs, he EE : 
An ulcerous diſpoſition of the lungs, and an ulcer of the 
ge, may be appoſſtely termed cauſes of a pulmonique con- 
ſumption, | ey on Conſumplions. 


ulcerous. 


Eſculapius went about with 


The ul:ginous lacteous matter taken notice of in the cora 
fiſhings upon the coaſt of Italy, was only à collection of the 
corallin particles. 165 | 

AT E. adj. [u 
fort; being the laſt in the train of conſequences, 
I would be at the worſt; worſt is my port, 


My harbour, and my llimate repoſe. Milton. 
Many actions apt to procure tame, are not conducive-to 


; : Addiſon. 
The ultimate allotment of God to men, is really a conſe- 


| quence of their own voluntary choice, in doing good or evil. 


Rogers's Sermons, 


| U'LTIMATELY. adv. [from ultimate.) In the laſt conſequence. 
Charity is more expenſive than either of the two other 


graces, which center wltimately in ourtelves ; for we believe, 
and we hope for our own fakes: but love, which is a more 
diſintereſted principle, carries us out of ourſelves, into deſires 
and endeavours, of promoting the intereſts of other beings. 
Truſt in our, own powers, ultimately terminates in the 
friendihip of other men, which theſe advantages aſſure to us. 


| | e. Waller” 
| ance; not a new wound, „ . 


a dog and a ſhe- oat; the 


[ ultimus, Lat.] Intended in the laſt re- 


South. © 


Addiſon, 


U'LCERED. adj. [ulcert, Fr. from ulcer.] Grown bytime from | 
a hurt to an ulcer. - 12 0 


\ 


den's Dufreſnoy. _ 


n the intemperament of the part ulcerat- 8 


ULCERATION, 1. . LAlceration, Fr. ulceratio, from ulcers, 


The ſtate of being 


firſt tor licking ulcered wounds, and the goat's milk for the 
_ diſeaſes of the ſtomach. 8 5 N Temple. - 


Rogers Sermons; © 


UrTYMITY: 1. . [ultimus, Latin. ] The lait ſtage; the lat 


conſequence. 


A word very convenient, but not in ule. 


Alteration of one hody into another, from crudity to per- 


fect concoction, is the illimity of that proceſs, Bacon. 


nation from the ſtone called lapis lazuli. G 
Otliers, notwitſtanding thele are brown, ceaſe not to be 
ſoft and taint, as the blue of wltramarine. Dryden, 


U'LT&4MARINE, adj. [ultra marinus, Lat.] Being beyond 
the ſea; dd 
ULTRAMO'NTANE, adj. [ultramontain, 


Amfaworth. 


| Fr. ultra montanus, 
Lat.] Being beyond the mountains. | 


yond-the world. 


 ULTRO' NEOUS. adj. [ ultro, Lat.] Spontaneous ; voluntary, 
UnMBEL. . J. 10 . f 


BEL. otany, the extremity of a (talk or 

divided into ſeveral pedicles or rays, beginning trom the ſame 
point, and opening ſo as to form an bao io Dit. 
; 11 R UMBE LLATED, 


'U'LTRAMARINE. 2. / [ultra and marinus, Latin. One of 
the nobleſt blue colours ufed in painting produced by calci- 


ad bh | 


' UMBE'LLATED, adj, In botany, is {aid of flowers when man 
of them grow together in umbels. Diet. 
UMBELLIFEROUS. adj. [umbel and fero, Lat.] In botany, 
being a plant that bears many flowers, growing upon many 
footitalks, proceeding from the ſame centre; and chiefly ap- 


ropriated to ſuch plants whole flowers are compoſed of five | 


- leaves, 45 fennel and parſnip, : Dick. 
U'mnER. . . 


1. Umnber is a fad colour; which grind with gum- water, and 


lighten it with a little cerule, and a thive of taffron. Peach. 
| Li! put myſelf in poor and mean attire, 

And witha kind of umber ſmirch my face. . 
 Umbre is very ſenſible and earthy; there is nothing but 
pure black which can diſpute with it. : Dryden. 

The 4mbres, ochres, and minerals, found in the tiitures, 


are much finer than thoſe found in the ſtrata. Woodward. | 


2. A fiſh. [ thymallus, Lat.] 


The u72ber and grayling differ as the herring and prone 
do: but though they may do fo in other nations, thoſe in 


England differ nothing but in their names. Walton s Angler. 


U'MBERED., adj. {from amber or wumbra, Latin. ] Shaded z 
clouded. _ ' 5 
From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
Fire anſwers fire; and through their paly flames, 
Each battle ſees the other's zumber'd face. Shakeſpeare. 


UMBI'LICAL. adj. | umbilicale, Fr. trom umbilicus, Lat.] Be- 


longing to the navel. 


Birds are nouriſhed by umbilical veſſels, and the navel is 


maniteſt a day or two after excluſion. Brown' s Fulgar Err. 
In a cal; the wnbilical veſſels terminate in certain lhodies 


divided into a multitude of carneous papillæ, received into 


lo many ſockets of the cotyledons growing on the womb, 


U'MBLES. u. /. [umbles, Fr.] A deer's entrails. 2 
MBO. u. 5 [Latin.] The point, or prominent part ot a. 
buckler. * X | 
Thy words together ty'd in ſmall hanks, 
| Cloſe as the Macedonian phalanx ; 
Or like the ambo of the Romans 
Which fierceſt foes could break by no means. Sæoit. 
U'MBRAGE..-#. /. [ombrage, French © © 
1. Shade; {kreen of trees. | 
CADE. O, might I here _ 
In ſolitude live ſavage; in ſome glade 
Obſcur'd, where higheſt woods, impenetrable 
To tar, or {un-light, ſpread their uwmbrage broad, 
And brown as evening ! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2 Men (weltring run F 
To grots and caves, and the cool umbrage ſeek 
Of woven arborets. 85 hi 
2. Shadow; appearance. _ | ns 
The rett are wmbrages quickly diſpelled; the aſtrologer 
ſubje&s liberty to the motions of heaven. 


lon of its fide, 5 | oodavard, 
Such a removal of the metal out of one part of the mats, 
and collecting of it in another, has mifled ſome, and given 
 wmbrage to an opinion, that there is a growth of metal in 
ere expoſed to the Arr. 
3. Reſentment; offence; ſuſpicion of injury. 


Although he went on with the war, yet it ſhould be but 


with his {word in his hand, to bend the ſtiffneſs ot the other 
party to accept of peace: and ſo the king ſhould take no 
umbrage of his arming and proſecution. Bacon. 
_ UMBRA'GEOUS. adj. [ombrogieux, Fr.] Shady; yielding 
hade. 1 5 on 5 | 


Walk daily in a pleaſant, airy, and umbragecus garden, 


5 SS, 3” ties Harvey. 
Ihe ſtealing ſhower 1s ſcarce to patter KA, 
Beneath th' w-zbrageous multitude of leaves. Thomſon. 
 UMBRA'GEOUSNESS. . /. {from umbrageous.] Shadineſs. 
Ine ſexceeding umbrageouſneſs of this tree, he compareth 
to the dark and ſhadowed life of man; through which the 
lun of juſtice being not able to pierce, we have all remained 
in the ſhadow of death, till it pleaſed Chriſt to climb the tree 
of the croſs, for our enlightening and redemption. Raleigh. 


UngkATILE. adj. [umbratilis, Latin.] Being in the ſhade. 
UuBRE L. 1025 rom ambra, Lat.] A ikreen uſed in hot | 


UMERELLA. J countries to keep off the ſun, and in others to 
bear off the rain. | | 


| Good houſewives. 
Defended by th' umbrella's oily ſhed, _ . 

Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread, Gay. 
 UBRrIE'RE. z. /. The viſor of the helmet. HFßpenſer. 
85 3 1. ſ. [ umbroſus, Lat.] Shadineſs; excluſion 
bt light. 5 Js 


I can carry your umbrella, and fan your ladyſhip. 4 Dryd. 


Oiled paper becometh more tranſparent, and admits the | 


vilible rays with much lefs amt. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


UMPIRAGE. . /. [from umpire.) Arbitration; friendly de- 


FCiſion of a controverſy. 
* 


. 


bitrator; one who, as a common friend, decides diiputes. 
Sire me ſome preſent counſel ; or, behold, © 
Twixt my extremes and me, this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpzre; arbitrating that, 5 
Whic <A commiſſion of thy years and art 
Could to no iſſue of true honour bring. Shakeſpeare. 
Juſt death, kind umpire of men's miſeries, | 
With ſweet enlargement doth diſmiſs me hence. Shakeſp. 
The learned Sennertus, in that book, takes not upon lum 
to play the advocate for the chymiſts, but the anpire betwixt 
them and the peripateticks. 5 = 0 8 
The vaſt dittance that fin had put between the offending 
creature and the offended Creator, required the help of ſome 
great umpire and interceſſor, to open him a new way of acceſs 
to God; and this Chriſt did for us as mediator. South. 
The jealous ſets, that dare not truſt their cauſe 
So far from their own will as from the laws, CO 
You for their umpire and their ſynod take. Dryden. 
UN, A Saxon privative or negative particle anſwering to in of 
the Latins, and « of the Greeks, on, Dutch. It is placed 
almoſt at will before adjectives and adverbs. All the in- 
| ſtances of this kind of compoſition cannot therefore be in- 
ſerted; but I have collected a number ſufficient, perhaps 
more than ſufficient, to explain it. . 
 UNaBA'SHED. adj. [from abaſbed.] Not ſhamed; not confuſ- 
ed by modeſty. 5 
Earleſs on high, ſtood unabaſb d Defoe, 
| And Tutchin flagrant from the ſcourge below. Pope. 
_ UNA'BLE. adj. [from able.] | 
1. Not having ability. | : 
The Amalekites ſet on them, ſuppoſing that they had been 
weary, and unable to reſiſt. 
- ,.. Zeal mov'd thee: 

Jo pleaſe thy gods thou didſt it; gods unable 
I acquit themſelves, and proſecute their toes, 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 

Sa d on the fair, 6 
And gh'd, and look'd, and ſigh'd again, : Dryden. 
I intend to put it in practice, though far unable for the at- 
tempt of ſuch a poem. . ryden. 
Man, under the diſadvantages of a weak and fallen na- 
ture, was unable even to form an idea of happineſs worthy 
nis reaſonable ambition,  Rogers's Sermons, 


Milton. 


Ray. 
Dict. | 


And leave an unaccompliſb d love behind. 


UNnacco'UNTABLE. adj. | from accountable.} Sheep | 
1. Not explicable; not to be ſolved by reaſon; not reducible 


Phillips. 


Bramball. 
The opinion carries no ſhew of truth nor umbrage of rea- 


Mood ward on Foſſils. | 


 UNacco'UNTABLY. adv. Strangely. 


3 555 „CC Woot hed: 
Umbrageous grots and caves of cool receſs. _ Milton. | 


ö 'OVE 53 | UNACKNO'WLEDGED, 
MPIRE. 2.f. [This word Minſhew, with great applauſe | 
from Skinner, derives from un pere, Fr. a father.) An ar- 


Raleigh Hiſt. of the World. | 


2. Weak impotent. | | e 
A Hor that makes breath poor, and ſpeech unable; 


UNABO'LISHED. adj, [from aboliſhed.) Not repealed; re- 
maining in force. | $7 
The number of needleſs laws anaboliſbed, doth weaken the 
force of them that are neceſlary. Heller. 
UNACCE'PTABLE. adj. | troin acceptable. ] Not plealing z not 
ſuch as is well received, OY F 
The marquis at that time was very anacceptable to his 
countrymen. | Clarendon. 
Dis as indecent as wnaccepiable, and all men are willing to 
ſlink out of ſuch company, the ſober tor the hazards, and 
jovial for the unpleaſantueis. Government of the Tongue. 
Every method tor deterring others from the like practices 
for the tuture, mult be #wraccptable and vilplealing to the 
triends of the guilty. | Addijens Freeholder. 
It he ſhrinks from an #nacceptavle duty, chere 15 à leres 
reſerve of infidelity at the bottom. Nogers's Sermons. 
UNACCE PTABLENESS, 7. /. {from wnacceptuble.] State of 
not pleating. 


ject I am upon. 
UNACCE'PTED. adj. [from accepted.] Nut accepted. 
By turns put on the ſuppliant, and the lord 
Otier'd again the unaccepted wreath, 
And choice of happy love, or inſtant death. 
UNACCE'SSIBLENESS. 2, ſ. [ from acceſſibleneſs.) State of not 
being to be attained or approached, 98 | 
Many excellent things are in nature, which, by reaſon of 
the remotenels from us, and wnacce//iblenejs to them, are not 
within any of our taculties to apprehend. Halt. 
UNacco'MMODATED. adj. [from accommedated.] Unfur- 
niched with external convenience. 


£4 


_ forked animal as thou art, Shakeſpeare. 


 UNAacCO'MPANIED. adj. | from accompanted.} Not attended. 
Seldom one accident, proſperous or adverle, cometh an- 


accompanied with the like. Hayward. 


 UNACCO MPLISHED, adj. {from accompliſhed.) Unfinithed; | 


incomplete. | | 
Beware of death, thou canſt not die unperjur'd, 


| EM vows are mine. | 
IT he gods diſmay'd at his approach, withdrew, | 4 
Nor durſt their anaccompliſÞ'd crime purſue, Dryden. 


to rule. 


though wnaccountable. Glanville. 
for friends, 1 Eftrange. 
There has been an wnaccourtable diſpoſition of late, to 
fetch the faſhion from the French. Addiſen. 
What is yet more axagcountable, would he complain of 
their reſiſting his omnipotence., 
The Chineſe are an unaccountable people, ſtrangely com 
pounded of knowledge and ignorance. Baker on Learning. 


ho they are diſtinguiſhed, is wholly unaccountable to us, 
2. Not ſubject; not control. : 


The 1 proved to be the fon of 
lo unaccountably melted at the fight of him. 


Addiſon. ; 


UNA'CCURATE. adj. [from accurate. ] Not exact. 


exactneſs. 


as againſt the wnaccuratzneſs and unconcludingneſs of the 
analytical experiments vulgarly to'be relied on, Boyle. 
UNnaccu'sTOMED. adj. [from accuſtomedd. 
1. Not uſed; not habituated, _ Fel 8 | 
I was chaſtiſed as a bullock unaccuſtomed to the yoke. Fer. 
The neceſlity of air to the moſt of animals unaccuſiomed io 


_ periments, _ 
2. New; not uſual, | PE rg 
| 45 I'll ſend one to Mantua, HOY! 
Where that ſame baniſh'd runagate doth live, 
Shall give him ſuch an unaccuſtom d dram, 
That he ſhall ſoon keep Tibalt company. 
Their priſtine worth 
The Britons recollect, and gladly change 15 
Sweet native home, for unaccuſton'd air. Phillips. 
idea, without juſt and evident neceſſity. 
adj. [from acknowledge.) Not 
owned. „ ; 1 WR 
The fear of what was to come from an unknown, at 
| leaſt an wnacknowledged lucceſſor to the crown, clouded 
much of that proſperity, | 


familiarity z want of knowledge. | 
The firit is an utter unacquaintance with his maiter's de- 


.. maſter doth, ; | 7 

UNACQUA'INTED. adj. [from acguainted.] 

1. Not known ; unuſual ; not familiarly known, 
She greatly grew amazed at the 54 | 


South. 


2. Not having familiar knowledge. | 
Feſtus, an infidel, a Roman, one whoſe ears, were unac- 
_ quainted with ſuch matter, heard him, but could not reach 


Art thou a courtier, 

Or La we, My ears are unacquainted 
With luch bold truths, eſpecially from thee, 
Youth, that with joys had unacquainted been, 
Envy'd grey hairs, that once good days had ſeen. Dryd. 
Let us live like thoſe who expect to die, and then we ſhall 
1 we feared death only becauſe we were unacquainted 
with eit. 


1. Not briſk ; not lively. 8 
Silly people commend tame, unnctive children, becauſe 
they make no noiſe, nor give them any trouble. Locle. 
2. Having no employment. 
Man hath his daily work of body, or mind, 
Appointed, which declares his dignity; 
hile other animals unactidve range, Wy 
And of their doings God takes no account. 
3. Not buſy ; not diligent. - 
; is life, 5 
Private, unafive, calm, contemplative ; 


An homage which nature commands all underitandings 
to pay to virtue; and yet it is but a faint, unactive thing; 


much a ſtranger to virtue as before. + South's Sermons, 


Beyond all manner of fo much 1 love you, Shakejpeare. | * 


This aiteration ariſes from the unacceptableneys of the ſub- 
Collier on Pride. | 


Prior. 


Unaccemmodated man is no more than ſuch a poor, bare, 


Dryden. 


I thall note difficulties, which are not uſually obſerved, | 


The folly is ſo unaccountable, that enemies pals upon us | 


Rogers s Sermons. | 


The manner whereby the ſoul and body are united, and 


the merchant, whoſe |. 


[Gallileo uſing an wnaccurate way, denned the air to be | 
in weight to water but as one to four hundred, yy 
UNA'CCURATENESS, 2. ſ. {from wnaccurate.) Want of 


It may bemuch more probably maintained than hitherto, 


the want of it, may belt be judged of by the followin 9551 | 
1 ; X ; 07 e | 5 
| | Fring heavy at his heart broke from him. Locle. 


8 bakeſpeare. | 


An old word ought never to be fixed to an wunaccuſtomed | 
Watts's Logick. 


ee Clarendon. | 
UNACQUA'INTANCE. l. . [from acquaintance.) Want of | 


ſigns, in theſe words; The ſervant knoweth not what his 


And th unacquainted light began to fear. Fairy Queen. | 


to that whereof he ſpake. | Hooker. 
| Where elſe 171 
Shall I inform my unacquainted feet | 
In the blind mazes of this tangled world? Milton. 


Denham, | ly. 
| UNA'LIENABLE, adj. Not to be transferred. 


| ' Wake's Preparation for Death. | 
| UNA'CTIVE. adj. [from afive.] SES | 


Milton. | 


Little ſuſpicious to any king Paradiſe Regained. | 


for in defiance of the judgment, the will may ſtill remain as | 


UNA 


4. Having no efficacy. 


5 In the fruitful earth 

His beams, «native elle, their vigour find * 

UNA'CTUATED, adj. Not actuated. 2 Wil, 

Phe per patetick matter is a mere unaclud ed 20% 

UNADMIRED. adj. Not regarded with honour Clan, 
Oh! had 1 rather unadmir'd remain d. 

In tome lone ille, or «1iſtant northern land : . 
Where the gilt chariot never marks the way | 
UNADORED. adj. Not worſhipped. : T. 

Nor was his name unheard, or unadord 
In ancient Greece. | Jr 
UNADO'RNED. adj. Not decorated; not embelliſſe ** 
Tue earth, till then 1 
Deſert, and bare, unſightly, waadorn'd, 
Brought forth the ior rats. Milton's p 
But hoary winter, angdorn'd and bare Tf, 
Dwetis in the dice retreat, and freezes there; 
UNaDVENTUROUS, adj. Not adventurous, 
T he wileir, vaexperienc'd, will be ever 
4 1nwrous and loth, with novice mudeity; 
Irreſolute, unhardy, anadvent rows. 
UNADVLISED. adj. 


44½ , 


Far. Regain, 


| 1. Imprudent; indiſereet. | 5 


B Madam, I _ unadwisd 
Deliver'd you a paper that I thould not, 5 
2. Done a0 . ee raſh, 8 Sakeeare, 
8 This contract to- night | 
Is tco raſh, toc unadwvis'd, too fudilen, 
Too like the lightning, which doth ceaſe to he, 
Erc one can ſay, It lightens. Shakeſp. Romeo and Yul 
Thcle proſperous proceedings were turned b . 
N r - op: „back by ihe 
unadviſed rorwardnets of divers chief counſelors, in! 1. 
ing iuiden and unregſonable alterations. 2 Rap 4 
Speciſick contormities can be no unadwviſed product * 
but are regulated by the immediate efficiency ot fore arab, 
ing agent, | - a le 
UNADVI'SEDLY. adv. e ee ; raſhly ; indiſcreetix. 
A, ttrange kind of ſpeech unto Chriſtian cars; and fich 
as 8 they themſelves do acknewledge undd v. ſelj 2 
tered. 5 | 
What man's wit is there able to ſound the depth 1 
dangerous and fearful evils, whereintoour weak and mp3 
tent nature is inclinable to fink itſelt, rather than to thew 
an acknowledgment of error in that which once we hs 
unadwviſedly taken upon us to defend, againſt the ttream ot 
a contrary publick retolution. N 6 
| What is done cannot be now amended ; 
Men ſhall deal unadwiſedly ſometimes, © 
Which after-hours give lexſure to repent of, Shakeh, 
A word anauviſedly ſpoken on the one fide, or witunds. 
ſtood on the other, has raifed fuch an averſion to him 2510 
time has produced à perfect hatred of him. Suu, 
UNADULTERATED. adj. Genuine; not tpoiled by ſpurious 
mixtures. ! 
| I have only diſcovered one of thoſe channels, by which 
the hiſtory of our Saviour might be conveyed pre and v4. 
adulterated. ; 
UNAFFE'CTED. adj, 


; 1 100 er, 


| 1. Real; not hypocritical. 
I Io lie in ſolemn tate, a publick Goht: | 


hey bore the king | | 
_ Groans, cries, and howlings, fill the crouded place. 
And unaffected forrow ſat . face. DO 
2. Free from affectation; open; candid ; ſincere. 
I be maid improves her charms, | 
With inward greatneſs, anaffected wiſdom, 
And ſanctity of manners. Adtiſen't Cat, 
Of ſofteſt manners, unaſfedted mind; | 
Lover of peace, and friend of human Kind. Pope's Ff. 
3. Not formed by too rigid oblervation of rules; not l- 
boured. PETS Eh 3 
Mien divinely taught, and better teaching 
The ſolid rules of civil government, = 
In their majeſtick, and aal . 
Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. 
4. Not moved; not touched. © 
UNAFFE'CTEDLY. adv. Really; without any attempt to pic. 
duce falſe appearances. . . 3X i 
He was always unaffectedly cheerful; no marks of ry 
REP YE'CTING, adj, Not pathetick; not moving the pal- 
ons. 871 25 5 = ; : | 
UNAFFLI'CTED. aaj. Free from trouble. | 
My unafflited mind doth feed Fe 
On no unholy thoughts tor benefit. Daniel's Muſophuw. 
UNAGREE'ABLE. adi. Inconſiſtent ; unſuitable, 
Advent'rous work! yet to thy pow'r and mine 
Not unagreeable, to found a pan 3 ed 
Over this main, from hell to that new world. Milter. 
UN F 8. u. ſ. Unſuitableneſs to; inconſiſtency 
with. | — 
Papias, a holy man, and ſcholar of St. John, having 
delivered the milennium, men choſe rather to admit à doc- 
trine, whoſe unagreeableneſs to the Goſpel eeconomy en- 


duce them. Decay of Piech. 

UNATDABLE. adj. Not to be helped. EET | 
The congregated college have concluded, 
That labouring art can never ranſom nature 


From her unaidadble eſtate. Shakeſpeor 8 
UN ATD ED. adj. Not aſſiſted; not helped. | 
Their number, counting thoſe th" #nazded eye 


Can ſee, or by invented tubes deſcry, 
The widett ſtretch of human thought exceeds. 
UNATMING, af. Having no particular direction. 
The noity culverin, o'ercharg'd, lets fly, 
And burlts, anaiming, in the rended xy: 
Such frantick flights are like a madman's dream, , 
5 And nature 1 in the wild extreme. Crarvill. 
NA KING. adi. Not feeling or cauſing pain. 
Shew 80 th 3 ſcars 5 I would hide, 
As if I had received tham for the hire . 
Of their breath on Sbaleſp. Coridari. 


Blacin. 


— of — 


Hereditary right ſhould be kept ſacred, not from any w. 
alienable right in a particular 2 but to avoid the _— 
ſequences that uſually attend the ambition of e ot 


UNALLA'YED. adj. Not impaired by bad mixtures. 
Unallayed ſatisfactions are joys too heavenly to Þ 
many men's ſhares on earth. Frs 
UNALLT RED. 4d). 
1. Having no powerful relation. 

2. Having no common nature; not congenial. ts, fi 
He is compounded of two very different ingredien mobel 
rit and matter; but how ſuch inallied and qiſpropordo. 

ſubſtances ſhould act upen each other, no man 
os could tell him. A Hh cor 7 
A'LTERABLE. adj. Unchan e; immutabie. . 
The law of 3 nden a fixed, unalteroble re 
tion of one nature to another, is indiſpenlable. 

. They fixt wnalterable laws, 
Settling the ſame etfect on the ſame cauſe. 


Tue truly upright man is inflexible in his upright ; 
and unalterable in his purpole 410 


UN ACT ERABLESES 


Bote 


Drdn. 


Milton, 


dered it ſuſpicious, than think an apoſtolick man could le | 
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UNA'L 


„„ 3 


neſs. 
; ns from the wnalterableneſs of the corpuſcles, 
62 and compoſe thoſe bodies. Woodward. 
aas. ad v. Unchangeably; immutably. 
Retain unalterably firm his love intire. ar. Loft. 
The day and year are ſtandard meaſures, becauſe they are 
ber conltituted by thoſe motions. Holder on Time, 
FILTERED. adj. Not changed; not changeable, 
"Ft was thougat in him an unpardonable offence to alter 


hinge; inivs intolerable that we ſuffer any thing to re- 
nr | Hooter. 


Y gerad. F | 
mm —— our Saviour, with unalter' d brow ; 
Thy coming hither, though I know th ſcope, = 
I bid not, or forbid. _  Paradije Regained. 
To ſhew the truth of my waalter'd breait, 
Know that your life was giv'n at my requeſt. Dryden. 
Since theſe forms begin, and havetherr end, 


On ſome unter d cauie they ture depend. Dryden. 
Grains and nuts pals often through animals wralter” d. 
Arbuthiust. 


Among the ſhel!s that were fair, unaltered, and tree 
Rom ſuch mineral inftinuations, there were ſome which 


could not be matched by any ſpecies of ſhell-fith now tour d | 


Woodwvard"s Nat. Hiſt. 


upon the ica-ſhores. 


AMAZED. { 
hs Though at the voice much marveiling z at length 


Not anamaz'd, the thus in anſwer {pake, Milton. 


UNaMBi'TiOUS. adj. Free from ambition. 
My humble mule, in unambitious trains, | 


paints the green foreſts, and the flow'ry plains. Pope. 
Tam one of thole unambitious peope, wito will love vou. 


forty years hence. Dn 


- 2 


Oval NDABLE. adj. ILinemenilabilis, Latin.] Not to be 
changed tor the better, 


Ke is the fame man; ſo is every one here that you know: 


man ind is anamendable. Pafe to Swi. 
Una/MIABLE. adj. Not raiſing love. 


Thole who repreſent religion in 


land of promile, when, by their reports, they ditcouraged 
the people from entering upon 1t. Addijon”s Spectator, 


hele men are ſo well acquainted with the wnamable part. 


of themſelves, that they have not the confidence to think 


they are really beloved. Addiſon's Spectator. | 


Nor are the hills «zamiable, whoſe tops 
To heav'n alpire. Es Phillips. 
UNANALY'SED. adj. Not reſolved into ſimple parts. 

peared to have each of them fix flat hides, — 
UxANcHOREU. adj. Not anchored. 

A pori there is, inclos'd on either fide, h 5 
Where ſhips may reſt, unanchor d, and unty'd. Pope. 


Some large cryſtals of refined and unanaly/ed nitre, «7 I 
Die. 


UNA'NELED. adj. [un and knell.) Without the bell rung. 


This ſenſe I doubt. | 1 
Thus was I, ſleeping, by a brother's hand 
Cut off ev'n in the bloſſoms of my fin, | 


Unhoulel'd, unanointed, unanel d. Shateſp. Hamlet. 
UxA'NIMATED...adj. Not enlivened; not vivitied. "TO — 
ts of a 


Look on thoſe half lines as the imperfe& produ 


haity muſe: like the frogs in the Nile, part kindled intolife, 
and part a lump of unintormed, unanimaled matter. Dryd, | 
UxANUMITY, A. f. [unanimite, Fr.] Agreement in dengn 


or opinion. N 5 5 
Aa honeſt party of men acting with unanmzty, are of in- 
finitely greater conſequence, than the {ame party aiming at 


the ſame end by different views. oo. Addijun, | 
UNANIMOUS. adj. [ unanme, Fr. unanimis, Latin, ] Be- 


ing of one mind; agreeing in deſign or opinion. 
3 hey wont to meet 
So oſt in feſtivals of joy, and love 
Unanimous, as ſons of one great fire, 


Hymning ik Eternal Father. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


With thoſe which Minio's fields and Phyrgi gave, 
All bred in arms, aummnimous and brave. Dryden. 


UNANIMOUSLY. adv. [ from unanimous.) With one mind. 
This particular is unanimouſly reported by all the ancient | 
Chrittian authors. Aaddiſon on the Chriſtian Religion. | 


UXANOINTED. adj. 
1. Not anointed. 25 . 
2. Not prepared for death by extreme unction. 
hus was I, ſleeping, by a brother's hand 
Cut off, ev'n in the bloſſoms of my fin, 


Unhouſel'd, unanointed, unanel'd. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


UXA'NSWEKABLE. adj. Not to be refuted. 


This is a manifett and unanſwerable argument. Raleigh. 
I ſhall not conclude it falſe, though I think the emergent. 


difiiculties, which are its attendants, unanſwerable. Claud. 


The pye's queſtion was wilely let fall without a reply, to 
intimate that it was unanſetberable. L'Efirange. 
Theſe ſpeculations are ſtrong intimations, not only ot the 


excellency of a human ſoul, but of its independence on the 


body; and if they do not prove, do at leaſt confirm, theſe 


two great points, which are eſtabliſhed by many other rea- 


{ons that are unanſweradle. Addiſon's Spectator. 


As to the excuſe drawn from the demands of creditors, it 


it be real, it is unanſwwerable. Atterbury's Sermens. 1 


Uxa4/xNSWERABLY. adv. Beyond confutation. 


It will put their little logick hard to it, to prove, that 
there can be any obedience, where there is no command. * 
And therefore it unanſwerably follows, that the abettors of | 
the forementioned principle read conſcience in a direct and 

God's expreſs command. South... 


hare- faced contradiction to 

USA'NSWERED. adj. - 
1. Not oppoſed by a rep! 

_  Unanſwer'd leſt th 

| »»Mult I tamely bear 


This ro. unanſtuer dl Thou'rt a traitor. Adaif. | . 
ted. in 


2. Not contu 


All theſe reaſons, they ſay, have been brought, and were | 
hitherto never anſwer d: beſides a number of merriments 
and jelts wnaxſaver'd likewiic. ener, 


3. Not ſuitably returned. ; | 
Quench, Corydon, thy long unanſwer'd fire; 


Mind what the common wants of lite requize. Dryden. 


UNAPPA'LLED. adj. Not daunted; not impreſs'd by fear, 
- It my memory malt thus be thralled ery 
Is that ſtrange ſtroke, which conquered all my ſenſes; 


Can thoughts till thinking fo reſt wnappalled? Sidney. 


Infernal ghoſts q 


\Envicor'A thee; ſome how!'d, ſome yell'd, ſome ſhriek'd; 


dome bent at thee their cry darts; while thou 


dat ſt anaßpall d in calm and ſinleis peace. Milton. 


As a lion, anappall A with fear, 


Springs on the tons, and ruſhes on the ſpear. Dryden. 


| Does this appear like guilt? When thus ſerene, 
With eyes ere&, and vilage wnappall'd, 
xt on that awful face, I itand the charge; 


Amaz'd, not fearing. Smith's Phædra and Hippalitus . 


UNaPpakRELLED. ad). Not dretſed ; not cloathed. 


In Peru, though they were an unapparelled people, and 


had (ome cuſtoms very barbarous, yet the government 0 


We Incas had.many parts of "— Bacon's Holy Wars. 


Till our ſouls be unappar 
Vxarranent, adj. Obſcure z not viſible. 
Thy potent voice he hears, 


| * 
And lor ger will delay to hear thee tell 
is generation, and the riſing birth 
from the utapparent deep. 
LE. at. Not to be pacitied 


The unappeaſuble rage of Hil 
never lett pertecutin 


TERABLENESS. 1. . Immutability; unchangeable- | 


by raiſing one rebellion upon 
Raleigh's Eſſays. UN ASH RING. adj. Not ambitious. 


L tee thou art implacable; more deaf 


pray'rs than winds to ſeas; yet winds to ſeas 
re reconcil'd at length, and teas to ſhore; 
unappeaſable, {till rages; 
ſt never to be calm d. 
UNAPPE'ASED. adj, Not pacified. 
5 Sacrifice his fleth, 
That ſo the ſhadows be not ana 
his empreſs #nappeas'd; 
How ſoon the tyrant with new love 1s ſeiz'd. 
UNA'PPLICABLE. &dj. | trom apply.] Such as cann 
Gratitude, by being confined to the few, has a very nar- 
work on, being acknowledged to be un- 
and ſo conſequently inettectual to all others, 


Their beloved Earl of 
applicable to their purpol 
Ie ungling out, and laving in order thoſe intermediate 
ideas, that demonſtratively thew the equality or inequality 

pplicable quantities, has produced diſcoveries, Locke. 
UNAPPREHE'NDED. adj, Not underttood. © | 

They of whom God is altogether znafpprebended, are but | 
few in number, and for grotlneſs of wit ſuch, that they 
hardly ſeem to hold the place of human being, 
UNAPPREHENSIVE. adj. {from apprebend.] 
1. Not intelligent; not ready of conception, 
| The tame temper of mind makes a man unapp 
y mitery uttered by others. South.“ 


row province to work on, 


Mancheſter appeared now as un- 


adj. Not aſtoniſhed; free from aſtoniſhment. 


UNASSTSTING. adj. Givin 


and iatenfible ot an 

2. Not ſuſpecting. 

5 UNAPPROA'CHED. 

an unamiable light, ave | 

like the ſpies qa Moies, to make a diicovery of the. 
e 


adj. Inacceſſible. 


And never but in wnapproached lighgnt 
D welt from eternity. Milton's Paradi 
UNAPPRO'VED. adj. ¶ from approwde.] Not approved. 
Evil into the mind REN? 1 | 
go lo znapprov'd, and leave 
No {pot behind. . e DES 
UNA'PPT. adj. [from apt.] 
1. Dull; not apprehenſive. 
2. Not ready ; not propenſe, 
1 am a ſoldier, and unapt to wee 
My blood hath been too cold and temperate, 
F pt to itir at theſe indignities, 
3. Unfit; not qualified. 855 
Fear doth grow from an apprehenſion of deity endued with 
icreſiſtible power to hurt; and is, of all affections, (anger 
excepted) the unspteft to admit any conference with 


A longing after ſenſual pleaſures is a diſſolution of the 
ſpirit of a man, and makes it looſe, ſoft and wandering, 
t tor noble, wiſe, or ſpiritual employments. Taylor. | 
4. Improper ; unfit ; unſuitable. _ 57-0 
UXSA'PTLY. adv. | from unapt. 

__ He ſwims on his back; and the ſhape of his back ſeems 
to. tavour it, being very like th 
his hinder legs znaptly.reſemble a pair of oars. 
Una 'PTNess. . /. [trom unapt.)] + 

| 1. Unhitnets; unſuitablencis. 
Men's apparel is common 


Unfitly; improperly. 


e bottom of a boat: nor do | 


ly made according to their con- 
ditions; and their conditions are often governed by their 
garments: for the perſon that is gowned, is by his gown | “ 
ut in mind of gravity, and alſo reftrained from lightnels | _ 
the very 1.aptneſs of his wee. 
ulnets ; want of apprehenſion. | 
That v#aptneſs made you miniſter 
Thus to excule yourſelf. 
3. Unreadine!s; diſqualification z want of propenſion. 
The mind, by being engaged in a taſk beyond its {tre 
like the body, ſtrained by hitting at a weight too heavy, has 
often its force broken, and thereby gets an unapineſs, or an | | 
auverſion to any vigorous attempt ever after. Locke. 
 UNA'RGUED. adj. 
1. Not'diſputed, © he. 
5 What thou bid'ſt, 
| bey; ſo God ordains. 
2. Not cenſured. _ | , 
Not that his work liv'd in 
Unargu'd then, and yet hath fame from thoie. 
To UNA'RM. wv. a. [from arm. 
- mour; to deprive of arms. 
Unarm, unarm, and 


the hands of. foes; 
} To diſarm; to ſtrip of ar- 


do not fight to-day, - | 
Unarm me, Eros; the long day's taſk is done, 
Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleop. 
o the world too ſubtle a theory 
malice of venemous ſpirits, 
Brown's Valgar Errours. 
om unarm.] Having no armour ; having 


And we mult flee 
Galen would not 
of poiſons; unarming thereby the 


UNARMED. adj. [fr 


On the weſtern coaſt 

Rideth a puiſſant navy: to our ſhores _ 
Throng many doubtful, hollow-hearted 
d unreſolv'd to beat them back. 


Shall chaſe thee with the terror of his voice _ 
From thy demoniack holds, poſſeſſion foul ; 
Thee and thy legions, yelling they fhall fly, 
to hide them in à herd of ſwine, 
Thongh unarm d I am 
ere, without my ſword or pointed lance, 
Hope not, baſe man, unqueſtion'd hence to go. 
Whereas moſt other creatures are furniſhed with. weapons 
for their defence; man is born altogether unarmed. 
UNARRAIGNED, adj. Not brought to a trial. 
As lawful lord, and king hy juſt deſcent, 
Should here be judg'd, unheard, 
RRA'YED. adj. Not dreſſed. 
A As if this infant world yet unarray d, 
Naked and bare, in nature's lap were laid, 
Half anarray d, he ran to his reliet, 
So haſty and ſo artleſs was 


reading eaſy. | Bon 
| UNAVAILING. adj. Uſeleſs; vain, | 
Since my inevitable death you know, 


on boaſt. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. | ; You tafely nnavail; 


and wrerroign'd, Daniel. 


no art, or cunning, 
A chearful ſweetneſs in his 
And innocence unartful in his race. 


ul would it have been 
he was to have given light and warmttito all 
the bodies round him? 
UNA'RTFULLY. adv. In an unartful manner. 
In the report, although it 

irit of a pleader, 
e many miſtakes. _ 
FICIALLY. ad. Contrarily to art. 
Not a feather is #nart! 


his looks he has, 


2. Wanting ſki] 


to have ſet him ina | 277 
2. Not to be miſſed in ratioeination. 


it be not unartfuliy 


ade, miſplaced, redundam, 
D 


INA adj. Not fought by ſolicitation, 
1 * t 1 what circumitance 
t d, thou tak'ſt ſueh paius to tell m 
My ſon's the better man. 


bodies, they from bliſs are baniſhed. Donne. 


{ ations, ſtrongly perſuade that we are ſo 


UNA - - 

;\ The bearded corn enſb'd © OF 

From earth unaſt d, nor was that earth reriew'd; Drytbit; * 

— How, Or why 44 100 9 4 55 6 
Shou' d all conſpire to cheat us with a lye$ 

Unaſt'd their pains, ungratetul their advice j Nutz. 

Starvmg their gain, and martyrdom their price. Dryden 


= 


To be modeſt and unaſpiring, in honour preferring one 


another. | | ers; 
| UxasSsa'1h ED. a neg s 


4 Not attacked; not affaillted; * - t 
As U intend, Clifford; to thrive to-day * 
It grieves my toul — leave thee unafuil'd. Shakeſpeare, 
I believe | Nee 
That he, the fupreme good, t' whom all things ill 
Are but as laviſh officers of vengeance, | 
Would fend a gliſt'ring guardian, if need were 
To keep my lite and honour unafſaild, Mitox's Comus; 


UNASSATILABLE. adj. Exempt from aſſault. 


In the number, 1 do but know one, 
That zzafſailable holds on his rank, 


Unihak'd of motion. \  Shakepd. Fulins Cæſar. 


UNASSA'YED. adj, Unattempted. 


What is taith, love, virtue nnafſay'd ' ih 
Alone, without exterior help ſuſtain'd. Milton, 


UNASSISTED. adj. Not helped, 


Its victories were the victories of reaſon, unaſſiſted by the 
force of human power, and as gentle as the triumphs cf 
light over darknets. Addt)on's Freebolder. 

What unaſited reaſon could not diſcover, that God has 
ſet clearly before us in the revelation of the Goſpel: a feli- 
city equal to our molt enlarged defires; a ſtate of immortal 
and unchangeable glbry, _ Ryvers's Sermons; 

no help. | EEE 
With thele I went, a brother of the war; 
Nor idle ſtood, with wrafſifting hands, . 
When lavage bealts, and men's more ſavage bands, 
Their virtuous toil ſubdu'd: yet theſe I tway'd. Dryden. 


| UnassU'MING. adj. Not arrogant. 


 Unafſuming worth in ſecret liv ß; 
And died neglected. OO Thomſon's Winter, 


UNASSU'RED. adj, 
t. Not confident. | 


The enſuing treatiſe, with a timorous and unaſſured eoun- 


teynance, adventures into your preſence. Clanville. 

2. Not to be truſted, 7s LIND eee 

Ide doubts and dangers, the delays and woe 
The teigned friends, the unafſured foes, OTE CEN 

Do make a lover's life a wretch's hell. HSßpenſer. 


UNATTAINABLE. adj. Not to be gained or obtained; being 


out voi reach. | | "52 | 
Praiſe and prayer are God's due worſhip; which are un- 
attain able by our ditcourle, ſimply cone eg, Without the 
benetit of divine revelation. Dryden's Religio Laic; 
I do not expect that men ſhould be perfectly kept from 


error; that is more than human nature can, by any means, 
be advanced to: I aim at no ſuch unattainabie privilege; 1 


only ſpeak af what they thould do. ce. 


UNATTAINABLENESS. . J. State of being out of reach, 


Deſire is ſtopped by the opinion of the impoſſibility, or 2 


 unattainablenejs of the jou propoted. _ Locke. 
UNATTE MPTED. aj, 1 


ntricd ; not aſſayed, 
He left no means unattempted of deſtroying his ſon. Sidn; 
Not that 1 have the power to clutch my hand, 
When his fair angels would ſalute my palm; 


But that my hand, as avattempted yet. 
Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich, Shaleſp. 
N t purſues | wes | Tp oak | 


> Things wnattempted yet in proſe or rhyme. Milton: 
Leave nothing unattempted to deſtroß 


That perjur'd rate. Fo | * Denbam. | 
Shall we be diſcouraged from any attempt of doing good, 


li by the poſſibility of our nary, be it? How my of the 
- belt things would, at this rate, 


ave been left unattempted? 
ee Atterbury. 


|UNATTE'NDED. adj. Having no retinue, or attendants, 


Your conſtancy ab e 
Hath left you unattendedd. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
„With goddels-like demeanor forth ſhe went, 8 
Not unattended. wa Milton's Paradiſe Loft 


Such unattended generals can never make a revolution in 


Parnaſſus. Dryden. 


5 os ___ | UNATTE'NDING. adi. Nor attending, 3 | by 
Milton's Par. Loft. | | | 


Ill is loſt that praiſe, 


| i That is addreſs'd to unattending ears; Milton, 


Ev'ry nymph of the flood, hertrefles rending, 
Throw oft herarmlet pf pearl in the main; 
Neptune in anguiſh his charge unattending, 


| Vetlels arefound'ring, and vows are in vin. Dryden. 8 
UNATTE'NTIVE, adj, Not regarding. (rp WOES 


Man's nature is lo unattentive to good, that there can 
ſcarce he too many monitors. Goverment of the' Tongue. 
Such things are not accompanied with ſhow, and there- 
fore ſeldom draw the eyes of the unattentive. Tatler, Ne 55, 


UNATTO'NED. adj. Not expiated. 


Could you afford him ſuch a bribe as that. 


A brother's blood yet unatton'd? 2 Rowe 
UNAVATLABLE, adj. Ulelels vain with reſpect to any pur- 
Pole. | 1 5 {op 


When we have endeavoured to find out the ſtrongeſt 
cauſes, wherefore they ſhould imagine that reading is ſo un- 
available, the moſt we can learn is, that ſermons are the or- 
dinance of God, the Scriptures dark, and the 8 of _ 

2 wine © Hooker. 


| ng pity ſhow: _ Fr 
*T'is popular to mourn a dying foe, Dryden's Aureng. 
_ Supine he tumbles on the crimſon ſands, £ 
Betore his helpleſs friends and native bands, = 
And ſpreacy ler aid his unavailing hands. Pope. 


UNAVOTDABLE. adj. 
1. Inevitable; not to be ſnunned. 
3 


Oppreſſion on ore fide, and ambition on the other, are 
the unavoidable occaſions of war. ryden. 

It is navidablè to all, to have opinions, without certain 

proofs of their trum. ens. 7 Locke. 


b * Single acts of tran reſſion will, Mtoh Wenne d and 
T:... beſt guarded, © Rogerv: 


e merits of Chriſt will make up the unavoidable defi- 


ciencies of our ſervice; will prevail for pardon to our ſincere 


repentance. HOT her ' Rogers. 
All. ſentiments. of 2 grandeur vaniſh. at that un- 

avoidable moment, which decides the deſtiny of men. 

| es Clariſſa. 


That Yorhething is of itlelf, is ſelf-evident, becaule we ſee 
things are; and the things that we ſee mult either have had 
ſome firit cauſe of their being, or have been always, and of 


| © themſelves: one of them is unawordable. Tillotſon. 


I think it #nawoidable for every rational creature, that 
will examine his own or any other exiſtence, to have the 
notion of an eternal, wiſe Being, who had no W 


Un AVorDbaBLENESs. 2. Je. Inevitability. 


Ho can we conceive it ſubject to material impreſſions ? 
and yet the importunity of pain, and er of ſen- 
a Clarvills. 


UNAVO'IDABLY, 


Uxavo'1DABLY. adv, Inevitably, oo © © _ 
The moit- pertect adminittration muſt unavpidably pro- 
duce oppolition from multitudes who are made happy by it. 


| Adutjon. 
UNAvoO'IDED. adj. Inevitable. | 
We ſee the very wreck that we muſt ſuffer ; Toke 
And unavotded is the danger now. Shakeſpeare. 
Rare poems alk rare friends; 
Vet ſatyrs, ſince the moſt of mankind be þ | 
Their unavorded ſubject, fewelt fee. B. Jobnſon. 


rly commiſſioned. 
IVEY To kils in private? 
An unauthorized kits. 
obo It is tor you to ravage ſeas and land, 
_  Unauthoris'd by my lupreme command. 
r Nau. [from aware, or wary. . 
1. Without thought; without previous meditation. 
It is my father's face, DE 
| Whom, in this conflict, I unawwares have kill'd, Shak. 
Firm we ſubſiſt; yet poſſible to lwerve, £ 
Milton, 


 UNAU'THORASED, adj. Not ſupported by authority; not 


Dryden. 


And fall into deception unazvare. _ 
A pleaſant beverage he prepar'd before, 
Oft wine and honey mix'd ; with added ſtore 
Ot opium; to his keeper this he brought, 
Who {wallow'd unaware the ſleepy draught, 
And ſnor'd ſecure. | | | 
Dis a ſenſation like that of a limb lopp'd off; one is try- 
ing every minute ana, to ule it, and finds it is not. 


We 5 5 Pope 
2. Unexpectedly; when it is not thought of; ſuddenly. _ 
Take heed leſt you fall auazvares into that inconvenience 
you formerly found fault with. | Spenſer. 
Let deſtruction come upon him at unazvares, and let his 
net that he hath hid, catch himſelf. | 
My hand, 4nawares to me, was, by the force of that. 
- endeavour it juſt before employed to ſuſtain the fallen weight, 


carried up with ſuch violence, that I bruited it. Boyle. 
lle breaks at wnawares upon our walks, 3 
And, like a midnight wolf, invades the fold. Dryden. 


Though we live never ſo long, we are ſtill ſurprized: we 


put the evil day far from us, and then it catches us #uawares, 


and we tremble at the proipedt. _ | 
_ UxA'WED. adj. Unreſtrained by fear or reverence, __ 
The raging and fanatic diſtemper of the houſe of com- 


Wake. 


mons mult be attributed to the want of ſuch good miniſters | 
bol the crown, as, being unawcd by any guilt of their own, |} _ 
Clarendon, ) © 


could have watched other mens. 35 . 
N Unforc'd by puniſhment, unawv'd by fear, 
His words were ſimple, and his foul fincere. 

UNBA'CKED. adj. 8 . 
1. Not tamed ; not taught to bear the rider. 

£ | Then beat my tabor; 5 
At which, like uzback'd colts, they priek' d their ears, 
85 Advanc'd their eyelids, lifted up their noſes, £ 

As they (ſmelt mulick, | 


_  ney'send, when an wabacked filly may give thee a fall, 
i” Wy RT _ Suckling. 
They flinch like unback'd fillies, 


| f Dennis Letters. 
2. Not countenanced; not aided. VV 
FRE Let the weight of thine own infamy _ 


Pall ontheeuntupported,and unback'd. Daniels civil yar. . 


| UNBALANCED. adj. Not poiſed; not in equipoiſe. 
Vet earth unbalauc d from her orbit ly, © - 
Planets and ſuns run lawleſs through the ſky. Pope. 


They having but newly left thoſe grammatick flats, where | 


they ſtuck unreaſonably, to learn a tew words with lament- 


able conſtruction; and now on the ſudden tranſported under | 
another 6:imate, to he toſt and turmoiled with their - | 
laſted wits, in fathomleſs and unquiet deeps of controverſy, | | 
do, for the moſt part, grow into hatred of learning. Milton... 


As at feath' unballaſi veſſel rides, _ 
Catt to and fro, the {port of winds and tides: _ 
So in the bounding chariot toſs'd/on high, © 
I ᷑ be youth is hurry'd headlong through the ſky. 4dd!/or. 
_ UNB'ANDED. adj. 9 band.] Wanting a ſtring, or band. 
TLuoour hoſe ſhow 


bars; to unbolt. Ky 
TDiis not ſecure, this place or that to guard, 
If any other entrance ſtand unbarr d. 
Ih hele rites the king retus'd, 
Deaf to their cries; nor would the gates unbar 
Okt facred peace, or loole th' impritun'd war. 


J UNB'AR. v. f. [from bar.] To open, by removing the 


| Dryden. 


_ UNBA'RBED. adj. [barba, Lat.] Not ſhaven. Out of ule, | 


_- Muſt I go ſhew them my aubarbed {conce? 
Mult my baſe tongue give to my noble heart 
A lie? | ES 
UNBA'RKED. aj. [from bark.] Decorticated; {tripped ot the 
F > OT | 


and fo ſet in the ground, hath grown. | Bacon. 
UxBA'SHEUL, adj. Impudent ; ſhameleſs, — 2.1 JB 

dor did I with wnbaſhjul E d wooe s 
The means of weaknels and debility. Shakeſpeare. | 


nba Tb. adj. ( trom bate.) Not repreſſed; not blunted. 
Where is the horſe, that doth untread again 
His tedious meaſures with th' unbated fire 


That he did f 67 them firſt? Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. | 
7 4 | 


UxBA'THED. adj. (from bath.] Not wet. 


Fierce Paſimond, their paſlage to prevent, . | 
Thruſt full on Cymon's back in his deſcent; N 
The blade return d anbath'd, and to the handle bent. 


c | Dryden. 
UNBA'TTERED. adj. Not injured by blows, 5 
II cannot ſtrike at wretched kernes, whole arms 
Are hir'd to bear their ſtaves: or thou, Macbeth; 
Or elſe my (word, with an aabatter'd edge, 15 
J cheath again undeeded. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
UN BEA RING. adj. Bringing no fruit. | | 
He with his pruning hook disjoins 
Unbearing branches from their head, 
And grafts morg happy in their ſtead. 
To UNBA'Y. v. 4. 
mounds. 1 pes ; 
l I ought now to looſe the reins of my affections, to unbay 
the current of my paſſion, and love on without boundary or 
. meaſures; 7 er Horry oben Norris's Mijeellany. 
UNBEATEN. adi, TT 9 15 e 
1. Not treated with blows. 
His mare was truer than his chronicle; | | 
For ſhe had rode five miles unſpurr'd, unbeaten, 
And then at laſt turn'd tail towards Neweaton. - Corbet. 
2. Not trodden. 0 | 
We mult tread unbeaten paths, and make a way where we 
do not find one; but it ſhall be always with a light 2 our 
5 DG | 45 acon. 
If your bold muſe dare tread unbeaten paths. Reſcom. 
Virtue, to crown her fav'rites, loves to try 
Swift. 


Some new, uubeaten pallage to the k 77. 
3.. adj Doc ab indecorous. 


UNBECO'MING.. adj, Indecent; uni 
Gy ag chief guelt .—— 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. | 


Dryden. vp 


Dryden. 


Shakeſp. Tempeſt. | 
A well wayed horſe will ſafely convey thee to thy jour- | 


Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus, | 


|UnBEco'MINGNESS. 1. ſ. Indecency; indecorum. 


| blefling of thoſe whole converſation breathes nothing but a], 
1 . South Sermons. | 
| To UNBEGUT'LE. v. a. To undeceive; to ſet tree from the 


{UnBeLIEF. 2. . 


d be ungarter'd, your bonnet unbanded, | 
and every thing demonſtrating a careleſs delolation. Shak. 


I. Io diſcredit; not to truſt, | 
.- Denham. 


— * 


* _ | UNBELIE'VING. adj. Infidel. 
3% Dryden. 
To let open; to free from the reſtraint of 


| 


To UNBE'D. wv. a. To raiſe froma bed. 


To UNBEGE'T: v. 2. To deprive of exiſtence. 
Palm xxxvi. 8. | 


UNBEGO'T, 
UNBEGO'TTEN. 


2. Not yet 888 


It had been as a gap in our great feaſt 1 
And all things unbecoming. Shakeſpcare's Macbeth. 
No thought of flight, | 15 

None of retreat, no unbecommg deed 5 | 

That argu'd tear. Milton's Paradiſe Lell. 

I thould rather believe that the noſe was the feat of wrath 
in beaſts than in mankind; and that it was unbecoming of 
any but Pan, who had very much ot the bealt in him, to 


From thoſe grent cares when eaſe your (, 


oul unnd. | 


Your pleaſutes are defign'd to noble ends. 


I mult be in the battle; but T'll go act 
With empty 3 unbendrd bow. * 
UN BEN DING. ad. 88 aer 


1. Not ſuttering ſlexure. 


Not to, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 


wrinkle up his noſe in anger. Dryden. | | 
My grief lets unbecoming ſpeeches fall! 2. Devoted to relaxation. Pete; 
I ſhould have dy'd, and not complain'd at all. Dryden. Since what was omitted in the acting is now ken: 
This petulancy in converſation prevails among ſome of | hopeit may entertain your lordſhip at an unberg; ept in, 
that ſex, where it appears the mott unbecoming and unna-- W erang hour, 
tural. Addiſon's Freeholder, | UNBENE'VOLENT. adj. Not kind. Rote. 


Men of wit, learning, and virtue, might ſtrike out every 
offenſive or unbecoming paſlage from plays. Swift. | 
Such proceed upon debates without unbecoming warmth. 

| | Savift. 


If words are ſometimes to be uſed, they ought to be grave, 
Kind and ſober, repreſenting the ill or unbecomingneſs of the 
fault, Locke. 


Eels unbed themſelves, and ſtir at the noiſe of thunder. 


Love is full of wnbefitting ſtrains, 5 
All wanton as a child, kipping in vain. Shakeſpeare. 
Far be it that I ſhould write thee fin, or blame! | 
Or think thee unbefitting holieſt place. Milton. 
He might ſeveral times have made peace with his ditcon- 
tented lubjefs upon terms not at all unbefitting his dignity 
or intereſt; but he rather choſe to ſacrifice the whole alli- 
ance to his private paſſion. Sa... 


| Wiſhes each minute he could unbeget 
| Thoſe rebel ſons, who dare t' uturp his ſeat, 


Nach. [from begot.] 
1. Eternal; without generation. 3 
Why ſhould he attribute the ſame honour to matter, 
which is ſubje& to corruption, as to the eternal, unbegot- 

ten, and immutable Gd 


od omnipotent, muſt'ring 5 55 
* Armies of peſtilence; and they ſhall ſtrike 
5 In thy pow'r ' 5 es | 
It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 
The race unbleſt, to being yet unbegot. Milt. Par. Left. 
were it for him to have been unborn and unbegot, than aik a 


curle. 


influence of any deceit. | 

Then wnbeguile thyſelf, and know with me, 
That angels, though on earth emplcy'd they be, | 
Are |till in heav'n. 1 7 Donne. 
Their comelineſs unbeguiled the vulgar of the odd opinion 
the loyaliſts had — infuſed into them, by their con- 
cCionatory mvectives. 
UNBEHE'LD, adj. Unſeen; not diſcoverable to the light, 

Theſe then, though uzbeheld in deep of night, 
. Re Wor 2 Vit 88 x: 


hen een} cnn £ 
44: +. 3 hot wn or tabolousy oc 
What the ſage poets, taught by th' heav'nly muſe, _ 
Stonied of old in high immortal verfe, © © | 
Ot dire chimeras, and enchanted ifles, _ 
And rifted rocks, whoſe entrance leads to hell 


| believe, or to deny every thing at firſt hearing. Watts, 
2. Infidelity; irreligion. 


of Chritt; there may be where ſound belief wanteth. 
To UNBELIZ'VE. . a. 9 


Heaven ſhield your grace rom Wee, 
As I, thus wrong'd, hence uzbelieved go. Shakeſpeare. 
So great a prince and favourite ſo ſuddenly metamorpioied 


any man zzyelztve his five ſenles. 
2. Not to think real or true. 


Motions Buckingham, 
Nor leſs than tight and hearing could convince, 


he antient fathers being often conſtrained to ſhew, 


N = . © Hdoker. 
What endleſs war wou'd jealous nations tear, 
If none above did witneſs what they Wear?! 
Sad fate of unbelievers, and yet jut, 
Among themſelves to find ſo little truſt. 
In the New Teſtament, religion is utually expreſled by 
faith in God and Chriſt, and the love of then. Hence it is 
that true Chriſtians are ſo frequently: called behevers; and 
wicked and —__ men unbelie ers. 
He pronounces the children of euch parents as were, one 
account of the faith and holineſs ef that, one. Atterbury! 
Men always grow vicious before they become wabelievers; 
but if you would ance convince profligates by topicks drawn 
from the view of their own quiet, reputation, and health, 
their infidelity would ſoon drop off, Swwift's Miſtellanies, 
| No paule, | K Het! 
No (tay of ſlaughter found his vigorous amm 
But tu' uabelieving ſquadrons turn'd to flight, 


Smote in the rear. ” - Phillips, 
This wrought the greateſt confuſion in the unbeliewing 
Jews, and the greateit canviction in the Gentiles: dduiſau. 


In the days of the apoſtle, when all who profeſſed them- 
ſelves di{ciples of Chriit were converts of conicience, this 
ſevere cenſure might be reſtrained to the unbelieving part ot 
mankind. | Rogers's Sermons. 
UNBELO'VED, adj. Not loved. LUBE 
| Whoe'er you are, not uubelov'd by Heav'n, | 

Since on our friendly more your ſhips are div n. Dryden. 

To UNBE'ND. H. a. To relax; to remu; to caſov. 
You «xbend your noble ſtrength, to think” + + 
So brain-Hckly of things. - Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

, It is as to _— the uabend * but not to iuf- 

er it to be unready, or unſtrung. or Erving. 

Here have I fe the — . — A , 

Gave leave to llacken and wabend his cares, 


If he had been forgotten, 


| Wallou's Angler, | 
UNBEFI'TTING. adj. Not becoming; not ſuitable, — 


E Dryden. Dy 


2. Having the bow unſtrung. 


Stillaagſieet. 
Vour children yet unborn, and wnbegot. Shakeſpeare. . 


Where a child finds his own parents his perverters, better | - 


[ UxBzs0'ucarT, adj. Not intreated. 


Howel's Vocal Foreſt. | 


Milton. | 


For ſuch there be, but uxbelief is blind. Milton. | 
I'm juſtly plagu'd by this your unbelilef,, 
And am mylelt the cauſe of my own grief. Dryden. 


Such an univerlal acquaintance with things will keep you | 
from an exceſs of Teen and unbelief; i.e. a readineſs to | 
Where profeſſed znbelief is there can be no viſible church 


Hooker. |. 
UNBIASSEDLY.. adj. 


into travellers with no greater train, was enough to make | 


Of ſuch an untoreſcen anduabeliew'd offence. Dryden. | 
UNBELIE'VER. 2. /. An infidel; one who believes not the | 
| : | | | |  1cripture of God. | 2 
A branch of a tree, unbarted ſome ſpace at the bottom, 1 

ND OLE. what warrant they had ſo much to rely upon the Scriptures, | 
endeavoured ſtill to maintain the authority of the books of | . 
God, by arguments ſuch as unbelievens themſelves mult | 
nceds think rxaſonable, if they judged thereof as they ſhould. | 


32755 Walter. | 


Tillotſon. | 


of them a Chriſtian, and the other an wabeliever, holy, on 


A religion which not only forbids, but by its natur! 
fluence ſeetens all bitternets and alperity of temper cory ins 
rects that {einth narrownels of ſpirit, which jnclin SY Gore 
a fierce, unbenc wolent behaviour, $ men tg 


More vacant pulpits wou more converts 
All wou'd have latitude enough to take: 
_ The relt unbenefic d your ſets maintain. 
UNBENTGUHTED. adj, Never vilited by darkneſs, 

Beyond the polar circles; to them da 

Had uzbenighted ſhone, while the low ſun, 
To recompenſe his diſtance, in their fight 
Had rounded ſtill the horizon. Milton's P raiſe rf 


make ; 


UNBENI'GN. adj. Malignant; malevolent, a 
BID 3333 other Ge | 0 
Their planetary motions, and aſpects, 
In ſextile, iquare, and trine, and oppoſite, 
Ot noxious efficacy; and when to join 
In ſynod unbenign. 
UNBE'NT. adj 


Apollo heard, and conqu'ring his diſdain 7 
Ur.vent his bow, and Greece intpir'd again. : Dyyde 
LY Hon thou gone to far, be Ta 8 
40 be unbent when thou haſt ta'en thy ſtand. 
Ib' elected deer before thee ? 4 | 
3. Not cruſhed ; not ſubdued, 5 
But thou, cure cf ſoul, unbent with woes, | 


4. Relaxed; not intent. 5 

5 Be not always on affairs intent, 1 

But let thy thoughts be eaſy and unben:: 
When our mind's eyes are ditengag'd and free, 

„ They cleaver, farther, and diſtinètiy lee. 

UNBESEE MING, adj, Unbecoming. 5 


his carriage, to do or ſay any thing unbeſceming myfelt. 
I | 3 ing Charles. 
Far be the ſpirit of the chace from them; Set 

VUncomely courage, unbeſceming 1kill. 


L eſt heat ſhould injure us, his timely care 


on ; Hath, waveſought, provided; and his hands 


Cloath'd us unworthy ; pitying while he judg'd. Milton, 
UNxzBesTo'weD. ar. Nat when ? Dot diſpoſed 0. . 

He had now but one fon and one daughter anbeſtoaved. 
UNBETRA'YED., adj. Not betrayed, TEST 
Many being privy to the fact, 


Let determin'd things to deltiny . 
Hold unbeabail'd their way. Shakeſd. Anth. and Cleypat, 
To UNBEWI'TCH. v. 4. [from witch;} To free from taici- 
| nation, | f | 


prejudice. 
That our underſtandings may be free to examine, and 
| realon unbiaſſed give its judgment; being that whercon 2 
right direction of our conduct to true happineſs depends; it 
is in this we ſhould employ our chief care. de. 
The ſtanding evidences of the Goſpel, every time they ate 
conſidered, gain upon 1incere, unbiaſſed minds. Atterbury, 


by unbialſing his mind, as much as poſſible, between the 


prejudice. ; EST 
I have tought the true meaning; and have unbiaſſedhy em- 
braced what, upon a fair enquiry, appeared ſo to me, Locke, 
Unarn. 25 ee 
UN BI DEN. 
1. Uninvitced. N 
UDubidaden gueſts | 
Are often welcomeit when they are gone. Shatepearts 
2. Uncommanded ; ſpontaneous. | EL 
Tazorns allo and thiftles it ſhall bring thee forth 
Dnbid. Milton. Paradiſe Loſt, b. x. J. 204. 
Roſes unbid, and ev'ry fragrant flow'r, 
g Flew from their ttalks, to ſtrow thy nuptial bow. 


c ac, 


| ©  Unbiddenearth ſhall wreathing ivy bring, 
| And fragrant herbs the promiſes of ſpring. Dryden. 


UNBI'GOTTED, adj. Free from bigotry. RE 
| "Eraſmus, who was an unbigotted Reman Catholick, was 
ſo much tranſported with this paſſage of Socrates, that * 
could ſcarce forbear looking upon him as a ſaint, and deſir- 
ing him ta pray for him. | Adaijon. 
To UNBI'ND. v. a. rom bind.) To looſe; to untie. 
Hlis own woe's author, whoſo bound it finds, 

As did Pyrocl:s, and it wiltully unbiads. Fairy Rene 
þ Le Latian dames, . 5 

If there be here, who dare maintain : 
My right, nor think the name of mother vain, 
Unbind your fillets, looſe your flowing hair, 


f 


Dryden. 


And ortzies, and nocturnal rites prepare. „ 
| On the-n#th inttant it was thought fit to un bind his ve ' 
: en | | Tatler, N. 5 


To UxRETSsHOP. v. 4. [from bi/b9þ.] To deprive of epiſc0- 
pal order s et hut 

I cannot look upon Titus as fo far unbiſboped 4 
that he itil] exhibits to us all the eflentials of junſhond, 


Unbridled; unreſtrained. 1 
motions, our ca 5 
take this love to be 


ec i 


UNBITTED.. 4%. from bit.} 

e have reafon to cool our ragin 

ttings, our unbitted luſts; whereof 

ect or cyon: | 

USBLAWESUS adj. Not culpable; not to be ch 
a fault. . 


Much more could I fay concerning this unblamaby 
equality of-fines and rates. E eee | 
He lord his people, him they idoliz d; 155 
— — peebesde my wy 2 to him; 
hat thus unblamable to all beſide, . 
He err'd to me alone. Dryd:n's Don 93 


| UNBLA'MABLY. adv. Without taint of fault. 
e are witneſſes, and God allo, how bol!ly, Ay 


q joft!%y 
Ji. 10. 
and unblameubly we behaved ourſelves. I * 


Attended to the chace by all the lpw'r of youth, Denb. 


| UNBLA'MED. adj. Blameleſs; tree ron fault. 


Sl 


. N. 


f gers, Sermnyc 
] UNBE'NEFICED.. adj, Not preferred to 45 Sermans, 


D Iden, a 


Milen s Paradije Le, b. x. 1.61, 
| x. Not trained by the ring. 1 „ 


| Shakeſpeare's Cymbelnt. 


The more thy tortune trowns, the more oppoſe, Dryden. : 


Denham, | 


No emetion of paſſion tranſported me by the indignity of 


Thomſon, 
How bard 18 it to keep it unbetray'd ? | Damel's Civ. War, 
| UNBEWA'ILED. adj. Not lamented, | Ie 


0 UNBYASS. . a. To free from any external motive; to 
diſentangle from 5 5 d 


The trueſt ſervice a private man may do his county, is 


rival powers. apes Kao. 

4 Where's the man who counſel can beſtow, . - 
Unbiaſ5 d, or by favour, or by ſpite; „ 
Not Gully prepoſſeſs'u, nor blindly right. Pope. 


Without external influence; without 


7 


»w- 8 


2, 


bo. 
den, 
eline, 


jden, 


bam. 
ity of 
f. 


aries, 


;mſon, 


Ai. | 


wed, 
Bacos, 


F War, 


2 


\ Haici- 


ve; to 


e, and 
reon 4 
nds; it 
Le . 
hey are 
dud. 
ry, is 
ren the 


Swift. 


9 1tlout” 


dlyem- 
Locke. 


genf. 


. 
J. 204. 


Ke; 
Drydct, 
Dryden, 


ick, was 
that he 
nd deſtr⸗ 
Add ſſon. 


0 


Alen. 


Dridbx. 


his head, 


2. Wretchedz unhappy» 


UxB8L00'DIED. adj, Not {tained with blova. 


2 5 imagine how the bird was dead, | OY 
an rs. kite ſoar with unbloodied beak. Shakefþ. | 


1. Incorporeal z immaterial. 


2. Freed from the body. 


UxB0'1LED. adj, Not ſodden. 


d your days in joy unblam'd, and dwel! 
L E. — den Paradiſe Loft, b. xii. I. 22. 
Oblam d, abundance crown'd the royal board, 
What time this dome rever'd her prudent lord, 
Who now is doom'd to mourn. Pope's Odyſſey. 


UNBLE MISHED. adj. Free trom turpitude; tree from re- | 
proach ; 


. 


Tee from deformity. a | 
0 L ecine, pure-ey'd taith, white-handed hope; | 
Thou hovering an el, girt with golden wings, 2 
And thou unblemiſb d torm of chattity. Milton's Comus. 
Under this ſtone lies virtue, youth, 5 
Unblemiſb d probity, and truth. _ Waller. 
Is none worthy to be made a wife 2 
In all this town? Suppole her free from ſtrife, | 
Rich, fair, and fruittul ; of unblemiſh'd lite. Dryden, 
They appointed, out of thele new converts, men of the 
beit ſenſe, an d of the molt unblemiſbed lives, to prelide over 
theſe leveral allemblies. Addiſon. 
UxBLENDED. adj. Not mingled. _ 8 
None can boat a knowledge depurate from defilement, 
within this atmoſphere of fleſh ; it dwells no where in An- 
þ-nded proportions on this fide the empyreum. Glanville. 


UxBLE NCHED- adj. Not diſgraced ; not injured by any foil. | 


There, where very defolation dwells, 

She may paſs on with unblench'd majelty: 
Be it not done in pride, or in preſumption, Milton. 

LE'ST. adj. Th OR | 

Aber; excluded from benediCtion. OK 
Ver It is a ſhameful and unbleſſed thing, to take the ſcum of 
veople, and wicked, condemned men, to be the people with 
whom you plant. 7 Bacon. | 

In thy pow'r 
It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent N 
It lies yet, ere co to p Ikon. 


'The race unbleft, to being yet unbepgot. 
: What 18 Eros, it unbleſi it dies? . 
And where is Emma's joy, it Henry hes? | Prior. 


Who {inds-the partridge in the puttock's neſt, 


Un3L00'DY. adj. Not cruel; not ſhedding blood; nut 
{tained with blood. NT 5 3 
Under the ledge of Atlas lies a cave, 
The venerable ſeat of holy hermits, 
Who there, ſecure in ſeparated cells 
From the purling ſtreams, and ſavage fruits. 
Have wholeſome bev'rage, ne unbloody _, Dryden. 
BLO'WN. adj. Having the bud yet unexpanded. _ 
went Ab] Dy, a Ah! my tender babes! : 
My unblocon flowers, new-appearing ſweets! Shakeſp. 
UsBLU'N TED. adj. Not becoming obtuſe. = | 
A A ſword, whole weight without a blow might ſlay ; 


| Able, unblunted, to cut hoſts away. Covley's Davideis. — 


UNBO DIED. adj. 


| If we could conceive of things as angels and unbodied | 


ſpirits do, without involving them in thoſe clouds language 
throws upon them, we ſhould ſeldom be. in danger of ſuch 
miſtakes as are perpetually committed. 


She hath the bonds broke of eternal night; 
Her foul unbodied of the burdenous corpſe. Henſer. 
All things are but alter'd, nothing dies; 1 
And here and there th' urbody'd ſpirit flies. 
A quarter of a pint of rice unboiled, will ariſe to a pint 
boiled. | . „ Bacon, 
Jo UN BOL T. v. a. 1388 4 to unbar.- [1 ff 
IU call my uncle downz ___ 5 
Hike ſhall —— the gates. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
UxBO LT ED. adj. Coarſe; groſs; not refined, as flour by 
ting or ſifting. 85 | 
| 04 wil tread la unbol:ed villain into mortar, and daub the 
wall of a jakes with him. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
UxBo'NNETTED. adj. Wanting a hat or bonnet, | 
+ This night, wherein | 
The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf 
ep their fur dry; unbonnetted he runs, 
END 


bids what will, take all. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | towardly tricks. 


Unnoo'tisH, 7. 
1. Not ſtudious of books. HB 
2. Not cultivated by erudition. . 
As he ſhall ſmile, Othello ſhall go mad; 
And his unbookiſh jealouty mult conſtrue 
Poor Cafſio's ſniiles, geitures, and light behaviour, 
Qiite in the wrong, 


come. | Es . 
Some unborn ſorrow, ripe in fortune's womb, 
Is coming tow'rd me. 
Phe woes to come, the children yet unborn 


Shall feel this day, as ſharp to them as thorn. Shakeſp. | 


Never fo much as in a thought unborn, 
Did I offend you. | 
lle on the win $ of 5 | 
_Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode 5 
; Far into ale and the world unborn. Milton's Par. Loft. 
To what wretched itate relerv'd! _ ; 
Better end here unborn! Why is lite giv n Sl 
To be thus waſted from us? —Multon's Paradije Loft. 
| A queen, from whom : | 
The ſouls of kings uxborn for bodies wait. | 
UxBo'RROweD. adj. Genuine; native; one's own, 
But the luxurious father of the told, 


Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 


With native purple, and unborrow'd gold, 


| Beneath his pompous fleece ſhall proudly ſweat. Dryden. | 


In ſubſtances, eſpecially thoſe which the common and un- 
 borrow'd names of any "Arian are applied to, lome re- 
markable, ſenſible qualities, ſerve to diſtinguiſh one from 


another. Locke, 

UxBo'TTOMED. adj. | 

1. Without bottom; bottomleſs. ; 
The dark, unbottom'd, infinite abyſs. Milton. 


2. Having no ſolid foundation. 


This is a Ipecial ad of Chriſtian hope, to be thus nh 


tomed of ourſelves, and faſtened upon God, with a full reli- 
ance, truſt, and dependance on his mercy. Hammond. 
To UNBo'sOM. wv. 4. | | 
1. To reveal in confidence. 
L lov'd thee, as too well thou knew'ſt ; 
Too well, unboſo d all my ſecrets to thee, 
Not out of levity, but overpower'd ans | 
By thy requeſt, who could deny thee nothing. Milton. 
o we ah all our ſecrets to him, and hide nothing 
that paſſeth in the depth of our hearts from him? Atterbury. 
2. To open; to diſclote. : | | 
Should I thence, hurried on viewleſs wing, 
ake up a weeping on the mountains wild, 
The gentle neighbourhood of grove and ſpring 
Would ſoon unboſom all their echo's mild. 
bo UGHT. adj. 
1. Obtained without money. | | Rp 
The unbought dainties of the poor. Dryden's Horace. 
2. Not tneing any purchaſer. = 
he merchant will leave our native commodities unbought 


Milton. 


| UxRoUNDEDNESS. x. ſ. Exemption from limits; 


| UxBo'weD. adj. Not bent. 


| To UnBRACE. wv. a2. 


Waits's Logick.| _ 


Dryden. 


# | Shakeſpeare's Othello. : 
UxB0 kN. adj. Not yet brought into life; future; being to | 


Shakeſpeare's Richard Il. 4 


| Dryden. | 


market, which will not afford him ceturns with pode. 4 
oc . 

Uxgo'ux p. adj, 

1. Looſe; on 


2. Wanting a cover. | 
He that has complex ideas, without particular names for 


could make known to others, only by ſhewing the looſe 
ſheets. | Locke. 
3. Preterite of unbind. 


Some trom their chains the faithful dogs unbound. 


UNBO'UNDED. adj, 
1. Infinite; interminable. 
Long were to tell what I have done; 
I voyag'd the umeal, vait, urbeunded deep | 
Ot Lorrible contuſion, | Miiton. 
The wide, th' anbounded proſpect lies before me; 
But thadows, clouds, and darkucls, 1cſt. upon it, A. di. 
2. Uuhnmtedz unieiraned, | 
5 tle was a man 
Of an wxbounded tomach, ever ranking 
Himlelt with princes. 


examin'd not only in contemplation, but by ſenſitive expe- | 
riment, whatever could be good for the {ons ot men. 

. Decay of Piety. 
UNBO'UNDEDLY, adv. Without bounds; without limits; 


heaven ard earth are not wide enough for its range, but it 
will find work at home too. Gowvernment of the Tongue. 


. Finitude, applied to created things, imports the propor- 
tions ot the ſeveral properties of thele things to one another, 
Infinitude, the —— of theſe degrees of properties. 

| | Cheyne. 


He knits his brow, and ſhews an angry eye, | 
And pafleth by with itif, anboabed knee, © 


To UnBo'WEL. v.. To exenterate; to evilcerate, 
In this chapter I'll a2boxwel the ſtate vt.the queſtion. 
as | 3 Hakexwell. 
It is now become a new ſpecies of divinity, to branch out 
with fond diltinetions our holy faith, which the pious ſim- 
plicity of the firtt Chrittians received to 2 not to 
read upon as an ana.omy, ubovel and diſſect to try expe- 
riments. VU; Decay of Paety, 


i. Ieh nn oy 
With whole reproach and odious menace, ' 
The knight emboiling in his haughty heart, 
| Knit all his forces, and gan toon wnbrace | 
His graſping hold. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
_ Somewhat of mournful ſure my ears docs wound; 
Drums ned, with ſoldiers broken cries. 
Nought ſhall the pfaltry and the harp avail, # 
When the quick —_ their warm march forbear, 


| Is it phyſical, 5555 
To walk unbrac' d, and tuck up the humourtrs 
Ot the dank morning ? Sbaleſp. Julius Cæſar. 
Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac'd; _ Py 
No hat upon his head, his ſtockings looſe. Shakeſpeare. 
 UNB&RE'ATHED. v. a. Not exerciſed; E 85 
They now have toil'd their unbreath'd memories, 


UNBRE'ATHING. adj. Unanimated, | 
8 1 They ſpake not a word; | 
But like dumb ſtatues, or unbreathing ſtones, _ 
Star'd eachon'other, and look d deadly pale. Shakeſpeare, 
UNBRE'D. adi. „ GEE EEE 
1. Not inttructed in civility ; ill educated, eB 
Unbred minds mult be alittle ſent abroad. Gov. of Tongue. 
| Children learn from unbred or debauched tervants, un- 
Locke on Education. 
Sure never any thing was ſo unbred as that odious man. 
Ds i Congreve's Way of the World. 
2. Not taught. | 1 . „ 
e A warrivur dame, 55 
Unbred to ſpinning, in the loom unſkill'd. Dryden. 
| UNBREE CHED. adj. Rieing 10 breche. 
Looking on my boy's face, methought I did recoil _ 
Twenty-three years, and ſaw myſelt unbreech'd, 
In my green velvet coat. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


| UxBR1BED. adj. Not influenced by money or gifts; not | 


lured. | | 

of The ſoul gaveall; _ 
Unbrib'd it gave; or, if a bribe appear, 

No lets than heav'n. 5 

To ſuccour the diſtreſs'd; „„ 

Unbrib'd by love; unterrity'd by threats. A. Phillips, 
UN BRT DLE D. adj. Licentious; not reſ trained. 

This is not well, raſh and anbridled boy, | 

To fly the favours of ſo good a king. Shakeſpeare. 

We have conſidered religious zeal, which tranſgreſles in 

unbridled excels. Spratt's Sermons. 


- Dryden. 


To what licence 


| Dares thy unbridled boldnels run itſelf? Ben. Johnſon. 
UNBROKE. _— | 
Gee ea. adj. [from break.) | 
6 101 te * . ; ' a 
I Ne parka all oaths, that are broke to me; 


God keep all vows unbrote, are made to thee. Shakeſp. 
Some married perſons, even in their marriage, do plcaſe 


God, by preſerving their faith unbroken. = Taylor. 
; oY ile felt broke — in heav'n, and faith, till then 
Unbroken. 1 Milton. 


2. Not tubdued ; not weakened. _ ' 
| From his ſeat the Pylian prince aroſe : 
Two centuries already he fulfill'd; 5 
And now began the third, unbroken yet. 
| How broad his ſhoulders ſpread ! by age unbroke ! Pope. 
3. Not tamed. 
Þ TEND A my wow, a 
ith yokes, unbroken to the plow. ; 
| MN. ont 15 Ill ſuiting wh the character of a 
'THERLY. brother. RE 
BY Wicker e unbrotherlike heat towards the eaſtern churches, 
' ſomented that difference about Eaſter into a tchiſm. 


SED. adj, Not bruiſed; not hurt. 
ans Ou Dardan plains, ö ; 
The freſh, and > unbruiſed Greeks do pitch 
| ir brave pavilions. 
Ten 2 — upon thee, and thou an too tull 
F 's ſurfeits, to go rove with one b 
Thar b nth wer a Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Care keeps his watch in ev'ry old man's eye: | 
And where care lodgeth, ſleep will never lie; 
But where unbruiſe youth, with unſtuft brain, 


them, would be in no better caſe than a bookleller, who had | 
volumes that lay unbound, and without titles z Which he | 


D ryden ' 


nlelt' v unces. i © Shakeſpeare. | 
He had given his curioſity its full, unbounded rauge, and | 


So unboundely miſchievous is that petulant member, that | 


2. Not heated with fire. 
Diſdaining duty that to us belongs. Shakeſp. Henry VI. | 
| 2. To throw off. 


Dryden. * 


With this ſame play againſt our nuptialt. Shakeſpeare. i 


Dryden. 
Ae. 
Decay Piety. | 


bakeſpeare. | 


UNC 


. To UxBUCcxTR. v. a. To looſe from buckles; 3 


We have been down together in my lleep,, 
Unbuckling helms ; fitting each other's throat, 
And wak'd half dead with nothing. Shakeſd. Coriolenus. 
He that anbuclies this, till we do pleate | 
To dutt't for our purpole, ſhall hear a ttorm, Shakeſpeare. 
His itarry helm unbuckled, thew'd him prime 


All unbuckling the rich mail they wore, 


To UNBUILD. v. a. To raze; to deſtroy. 
This is the way to kindle, not to quench 
T' unbuild the city, and to lay all flat. 
What will they then but unbuild 
His living temples, built by faith to ſtand ; 
Their own faith, not another's? Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


UN BUILT. adj. Not yet erected. 


Built walls you ſhun, unbuilt you ſee, Dryden. 
UNBU'RIED. adj. Not interred ; not honoured with the rites 
ot funeral. | | 
V hy ſuffer'ſ thou thy ſons, unburied yet, . 
| To hover on the dreadtul ſhore of Styx ? Shakeſpeare. 


The hardett ingredient to come by, is the moſs upon the 
ſkull of a dead man unburicd. Bacon, 
| _ Him double cares attend, ; ; 
For his unburied ſoldiers, and his friend. Dryden. 

Breathleſs he lies; and his unbury'd ghoſt, | 


The wand'ring gholts 


UNBU'RNED.T , 
UN BURN. 10. | | 5 
1. Not conſumed ; not waſted ; not injured by fire. 
rcon denies the rites of tun'ral fires to thoſe, 
Whoſe breathleſs bodies yet he calls his foes; . 
Dmden, 


Unburn'd, unburied, on a heap they lie. 

Burnt wine is more hard and aſtringent, than wine un- 
ora... Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 898. 
UXBU'RNING. adj. Not contuning by heat, 
| ſtreaming from the flame of a candle, may eafily be applied 
To UNBU'R THEN. v. 4. | 
IS HERS. io ER, Fr Gs 

| We'll ſhake all cares and buſineſs from our age, 

Conterring them on younger ſtrengths; while we 
' Unvurden'd crawl tow'rd death. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Sharp Buckingham unburthens with his tongue 
The envious load that lies upon his heart. | Shakeſpeare. 


| | 3- To diſcloſe what lies heavy on the mind. 


From your love I havea warranty 
T' unburthen all my plots and purpoſes, 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe. 


And numbing coldnels has unbrac'd the ear. Prior. | faxing thee after ſupper, Sbaleſpeare i Henry IV. 
__ Walting years, that wither human race, — 1 ny catch cold on the breaſt, by leaving their dcublets 
\.. "Exhauſt hy ſpirits, and thy arms unbrace. Pope's Iliad, | unbuttoned. 2 ar vey on Conſumptiont. 

2. To mike the clothes looſe. E 


His ilk waiſtcoat was unbuttoned in ſeveral places. Addif. 


| UNCALCI'NED. adj. Free from caicination. 


A. 1aline ſubſtance, iubtler than ſal ammoniac, carried up 


Wich it, wncalcined gold in the torm of tubtle exhalations. 


manded. 


Beide the (truggling boughs, and heard the groan, 
bl. hes enbwie hank in Ioend-the thapes... 


| Pl Dryden. 

To UNCA'LM. adj. To diſturb - DD 

What ſtrange diſquiet has uncalm'd your breaſt, _ 
nhuman fair, to rob the dead of reſt ? Dryden 
UNCA'NCELLED. adj. Not eraſed ; not abrogated, 
I only mourn my yet uncancell d ſcore; ; 

_ Youput me paſt the pow'r of paying more. 
UxcANSONCAL. adi. No 


Dryden. 


le to the canons. 


pable; not ſuſceptible. 
'T'hou art come to anſwer 1 85 
A ttony adverſary, an inhuman wretch, | 
Uncapable ot pity, void and empty py 
From any dram of mercy. Sha 77 Merchant of Venice. 
He who believes himſelf uncapable | 
without any care of reforming. ammond. 


This, whillt they are under the deceit of it, makes them 


tending for error. h | # 
UXxCA'RED for. adj. Not regarded; not attended to. 


own and their people's ghoſtly condition uncared for. 
UNCA'RNATE. Lay Not tleſhly, 'f 


which ſometimes is attributed unto the uncarnate Father. 
: ; | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To UNCA'SE. v. a. 2 5 

1. To diſengage from any covering. 


Tnou ſhalt be maſter, Tranio, in my ſtead. 
TDi hatch'd, and ſhall be fo: Tranio, at oncde 
 Uncaje thee; take my colour'd hat and cloak. Shaleſp. 
Partly by his voice, and partly by his ears, was ditco- 
2 15 conſequently uncaſed, well laughed at, and well 
cudge ä 
| Uncaſe me, and do with me what you pleade. 
2. To flay. | | 
All men him uncaſed gan deride. 
UNCA'UGHT. adj. Not yet catehed. 
pu Let him fly far; _ 
Not in this land ſhall he remain uncaught, 
And found diſpatch'd. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
His boſom glows with treaſures yet wncaught. Gay, 
UncA'vusED. adj, Having no pregedent caule. 
 UNcA'VUTIOUS, adj. Not wary ; heedleſs. 
Unioreleen, iney ſay, is unprepar'd : 
Uncautious Arcite thought himlelt alone, 
UXCE'LEBRATED. adj. Not folemnized. 
Thus was the firit day, ev*n and morn; 
Nor pats'd e, nor unlun | 
By the celeſtial choirs. Milton's Paradiſe Loft: 
UNCE NSURED. adj. Exempt from publick reproach, e! 
How difficult mult it be for any ruler to live uncenſured, 
where every one of the community is thus qualified tor mo- 
ws - the conſtitution ? Addiſon's Freeholder. 
ear moit to tax an honourahle fool, 
Whoſe right it is uncenſur d to de dull. Pope. 
To be uncenſured, and to be obſcure, is theſame thing. 


Pope's Letters. 


Addiſon. 


Shakeypeare, 


upon the hands of the tarmer, rather than export them to à 


= 


Doth couch his limbs, there golden ſleep doth reign. 


UNCE'RTAIN. adj. [ipcertain, Fr. incertus, Latin. 
1. Doubttul; A known, nh ; ; 


11 8 | That 


In manbood, where youth ended. Milton Paradiſe Loft. 
Laid ti dir bright arms along the table thore. Pope. 


The moſs which groweth upon the ikull of a dead man 
unburied, will ttaunch blood potently. Bacen, 


Depriv'd of funeral rites, pollutes your hot. Dryden. 
Of kings unbury'd on the waited coaſts. | Pope's Statins. Y 


What we-have ſaid of the znburning fire mo 
to all other light deprived of ſenſible heat, ighy. 


g Sbaleſpeare. 5 
To UNBU'TTON. v. a, To looſe any thing buttoned. ee 
| Thou art fat-witted with IP". old ſack, and untut- 


UNCA'LLED, adj. Not ſummoned; not ſent for; not de- 


Baſilius had ſervants, who, though wey kame nat 3 


t agreea | | 
UNC&PABLE. adj. en Fr. incapax, Lat.] Not ca- 


of pardon, goes on 


8 uncapable of conviction; and they applaud themſelves as 
zealous champivns for truth, when indeed they are con- 

7 5 Locke. Rn. 

Their kings, to better their worldly eſtate, left their 


Nor need we be atraid to aſcribe that to the incarnate Son, $2 


Sce Pompey is uncaſing for the combat. | Shakeſpeare. 


L' Eftrange. - 


Hubberd's Tale. 


2 Dryden. 


UNC UNC „ 


That ſacred pile, ſo vaſt, ſo high . | ; 
That whether tis a part Wen or ky, TE 4D q 42 laid tos much unto x heart of hne, | | Let them all enci i 
_ Uncertain leems z and may be thought a proud | Une * laid my honour too unchary out, — Shakeſpeare. ANI fa Ren about, 
Aſpiring mountain, or deſcending od. Denbam HA'STE. adj. Lewd; libidinous; not continent; not 4 Pai ke too, pinch the unclean knigl 
4, Doubttul; not having certain knowledge. y _— not pure. . on mY * 117 8 aſk bim, why that hour of fairy RO it, 
Man, without the protection of a ſuperior being, is ſecure | ne, that in divers places T had heard before blazed, as | In 5 iy 4 paths he dares to tread, 
of nothing that he enjoys, and wncertain of ever thine. that the molt E unchaſte woman of all Aſia.” Sidne fl ape omnes. Shakeſp. Merry Wie "FA 
he hopes for. 96 8 8 CRM Tillotſon Whi n my malter's garments, , 23 A whole broad, 1mooth leaves 95 Wale. l 
ondemned on Caucaſus to lie, N N 15 d from me, away he poſts | Tholsn f dale our loins, may cover round Seiner kad { 
Still to be dying, not to die; (x e | My 1 45 afte purpole, to violate | There kit, © parts z that this dew comer, ſham Jn 
True emblem of a wretched lover's grief. Cranvillh He hath given her his monumental ring, and thinks him-" This NLINESS, . /. Want of cleanlinels, Milan, 8 
3. Not ſure in. the conſequence. . | felt made in the wnchafte compoſition. "© Shakeſpeare. | fol 1 protane liberty and uxcleanlineſs the arch 
II muſt be ate to my brother's daughter Wholoever is unchaſte, cannot reverence himſelt; And the Uicts b en en eke. | 
Orelſem kingdom ſands on brittle glaſs: eee » man's kal be net religion, the chiefeſt-bridl: 1, Pot; Bit 1 TER 
urther her brothers, and then marry her ! wy | | | 7 C DAR | | 
Ge wiy'of gui 4 1 + Ko 8 Luſt, by unchaſte lcoks, | Bacon FR 805 is ot a baſer birth than tar; 
Aleanius young, and eager of his game, I. _ in defilement to the inward parts. Million. | 2. In lee very uaclcanly flux of a cat. SB f 
Soon bent his bow, uncertain in his aim : | : e thinks to be ſeparated by reaſon of her huſband's . . ent; unchatte. 855 Pakeſdoure, | 
But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, | Vie afte lite, then the man will be uncurably ruined. Taylor. | an ch La war thele harmonious writers have ever; 1 U! 
Which pierc'd his bowels through his panting fides. | 83 /. Lewdnels; incontinence. . 9 * 33 —_ 7 impure to defile their paper e 1. 
| 8 9 * 1 : ion Was more particularly addicted to i NESS. . aper. Watts, 
= 55 8 : Dryden. eran Muali . y addicted to intem- 1. Lewdneis ; _ | | 
In the bright air the fauchion ſhone, | 1 When eee „and wnchoſttty. : Woodaward. | In Si Gi . 5 1 ö 
Or whiſtling flings diſmils'd th. uncertain ſtone, G 3 e fun is among the horned ſigns, he may pro- ſerabt 5 Tunderitood that moſt of the vile I 
A Inge atn Say. duce ſuch a1 „ i, — 5 1 y pro miſerable houſes of uncl, | Ie vilelt an my 
The ſearch of our future being, is but a needlels, anxious ch a ſpirit of wnchaſtity, as is dangerous to the ho- | 2, W. re les of uncle ahmueſi were. "mot i 
and uncertain haſte to be knowing, ſooner than we can, 9 your worſhips famiies. | aer Ren Ha 3 cleanlineſs; naſtineſs. Grauat, | 
what, without all this" folicitude; we ſhall know a Kerle " RFULNESS. . J. Melancholy; gloominets of tem- ſome to thy Iv apes N in your habit; be not troub] | 
___— 3 | BO Po; y | | | | | | : e rs, by unhandſomeneſs, cx 5 
x 3 | ohe. a 2 | | = | 5 eneſs wel; | 
4. Unſettled; unregular. e 4 33 a natural uncheerfulneſ; of heart, love to in- 3 nr NE "7 We 4 Taylor's Guide oy tern 
2 the Form of our publick ſervice is not voluntary, ſo Dee ry lite. Addijon's Spectator. ">> Sel rg ES N rage to Devotion. 1 
neither are the parts thereof uncertain; but the N D. adj, Unreſtrained; not fluctuated, N ave you from all your uncleanneſſes. Ez. xyxy; Es 
down in ſuch order, and with ſuch e ra EO 9 Ny alto? ” baer ae Hangs e e aro | 
wiſdom ot the church, ſeemed belt. fu rg | 5 et it lives there uncheck'd, that Anthonio hath | Po be adj. Not cleanſed, _ 3 
UxcERKTAINED. adj. Made uncertain. A we d not uſed « aſhip of rich lading wrecked, Shakeſp Merch. of Veni Poe earth is a good compoſt, if the pond } 
| : . "AIP, nd ws ord not ue, | t th d ; . TRE , 7 entice. uncleanſed: ſo the water pond have been lo 
The diverlity of ſeaſons are not fo uncertained by the tun ne mind, or fancy; is to rove Jo U: ann water be nee. oo 53 
EY e and the fines courſe | QOUncheck'd, and of her roving is no end. Milton. x If W. T. a. [trom cleau.] To undo. bacon, 2. 
but that the ſtars have alſo their working therein. Kalei 5 4 on the wing thy unchect d vigour bore, N It [ e pay you for't as tis extolb'd | U 
UNCE'RTAINLY. ad. Not ſurely ; not certainly. * 7 VU | o wanton freely, or lecurely ſoar. Smith to y Phillips Te UN er unclew me quite. Shakeſp. | 7 0 * 4: 
* They that are paſt all hope of good, are pait 8 A adj. Not maſticated. eee N Pe NCH. V. 4. 10 open the cloſed hand 5 4 *bens, | 
All fear of ill: and yet ir he be 2305 3 7 6 uncheaw'd morſels, while he churns the gore. Dryd 555 17 hero lo his enterprize recall 1 | Ut 
Speak ſoftly, or unrertaiuly. 8 Dexbaw's Siphy i Tol e v. 4. To deprive of children S e wo? OBS. = { unclenches, and the weapon falls. 05 U! 
So, mortals, now, and vex yourſelves in vain . e d and unchildrt many a one, 4 „ . A hole; not cut. Certh. 
1 | ; e e | | h to this h mit the i037 | 1 5 | lere + Toi" (IS | 
For wealth, which ſo uncerlaiuly mult come: | Uxcurr "n+; bewail the injury. Shakeſpeare. | unclipped mon >egan a dittinction between clipped 9 
Wh ; 3 I I'STIAN. ad my ped money, bull pped and | 
en what was brought ſo far, and with ſuch pain OR; | 7. - | Tp Uncio' MD 1 
Was only kept to loſe it nearer home. 8 1. Contrary to the Jaws of chriſtianity. _ 8 Rs Th LO ATH. v. a. To ſtrip; to make naked CY. 1 
Names mult be of very unſtea dy meaning, if thei wo 4 It's uncharitable, unchriſtian, and inhuman, to paſs a pe- nak "a boughs aud branches are never unchathed d 
pF referred to tandards without us, that ee e e eee pl CN Eres condemnation u on a tried friend, . 5 orphan 2 1 4 Raleigh Hi ory 8 " 
2% Sn rope | en N 
0 | . N We | | | = : T'h 3 3 . "Ef range. Cover. | Ae 1 . 2 Atterburj ö 
1. 2 want of 8 „„ | 3 ian fiſhers of men, are fatally caught in | | nes e * thick woollen clothes, 1 U. 
All great concernments muſt delays endure; 1 ä l 5 W azke it come preientiy; which on 5 
Rachnels and haſte make all things e oh I could diſpenſe with the unphiloſophicalneſs of this ao We” e Merviaur's Hue i. 
And if uncertain thy pretenſions be 3 huypotheſis, were it not unchriſtian 1 on diſtinct knowledge of things, we mult u 
Stay till fit time wear out uncerlainy. Den 2. Unconverted; infidel. N orris. | o all chele mixtures, that we may contem at Neue 0 
| ou common cry of curs, whoſe breath I hate, enham.| Whereupon grew a queſtion, whether a Chriſtian ſoldier 70 U5 e 1 ” au = | 
: _ then remain with your uncertainty; 3-0 ä herein do as the wnchry/izan did, and wear as they 1. To 9 ab a ap | 
Let ev'ry teeble rumour ſhake your hear "Oh ab; : Io N | 4; Vas lencumber; to exonerate. | | | 
That which makes Joubifulneſh and LS Ye: UNCHRTSTIANNESS., adj. Contrariety to „ . Could L meet em | N 
ſignification of ſome, more than other words, is The diffe- The wnchriſtianneſs of thoſe Jenials might 5 1 al But once a day, it would ancleg my heart | | 
Fb of ideas they Rand — 6 ords, is the di e- | diſpleaſure to ſee me prefer my own divin peter ther: ai Of what lies heavy to't. e . | 
2. Contingency; want of cer 21 7 W |: miles; ä their mi- 2. To ſet at liberty. OR; Shakeſpeore. 5 
Eb” 155 y; want of certainty, - „ en al word f Keane | Phan ie Toma cen; 5 wakes | 
God's omniſcience is a light ſhining into every dark cor- Th" nei ED. a. Not circumciſed ; not a Jew. Plies afte 1 Deters 2 d in empty ſpace, | 
: _ V graſping the greateſt and molt ſlippery uncer- UxCIR bee e d 8 d n with diſdain. Coley. | To UNCL rs * art nas : 5 * ſecond place. Ded | 
' Fares. © South's Sermons. | e ION. 2. /. Omiſſion of circumciſion. SH 1 "ILY. , . 2. J ſet at large. e 177 
3. Something unknoẽw n. 8 SD 8 ee ee the law that a Jew ſhall be circumciſed, | des. did I not, ace from the womb, | x 
Our ſhepherd's caſe is every man's caſe, that 1 reby conſtitutes ancircumeiſion an obliquity z which, had 7. wennn lodging in a tomb? n | 
| Sen EVEry Mt ſe, that quits a mo- | he not given th | 1quity ; which, had | To UNCLo'sE h * Nerrts, U 
ral certainty for an uncertainty, and leaps from the honeſt | x hepa law, had never been ſuch, Hammond. | Soor Wo eee 1 
bulineſs he was brought up to, into a trade he has no {kill NCIRCUMSCRIBED. adj. Unbounded ; unlimited. II 0 thy letters trembling Lure, „ 
"= Do OR I Efrange. e I, uncirtumſcrib d myſelf, retire, . [us 10 E1EPOMn name awakens all my woes, : Pege 
To UNCHA'IN. . 4. To free from chains. . 2 put not forth my goodneſs. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | The kin adj. Not feparated by incloſules. 5 
Minerva thus to Perteus lent her ſhield, 1 Se 1 prince is ihe maſter of a non-relitting peo- have don 25 lie would, through thole unν, parts 
| Secure of conquelt, ſent him to the field: I ple; for where the power is wncircumſcribed, the obedience VUncLo' agent ye” hm e Crea. | 
The hero ated what the queen vrdain'd; 5 ought to be unlimited. 3 155 Addiſon. 2 UDED. adj. Free from clouds; clear from ee U 
0 80 was hi fame complete, and Andromede unchain'd. | 10 * {overeign was flattered by a ſet of en THR. a per- not uf | | v3 
| KO tes _ „ 1 bel. the regal authority was unlimited and uncir- Tow'rd th ” 2 unfoldipg bright 
 UNCHA'NGEABLE, adj.” Immutable; not ſubject to varia- | Uxc e ee TE Addiſin's Freebolder, No 2.| Blaz'df he right hand his glory on the Son 
"+" "Hon: 25 e 3 adj. Not cautious; not vigilant. N ＋ forth unclouded deny Miltes's Paradiſe Li 
It the end for which a law provideth, be perpetually ne- | 1 eir WNCITCUMYP oct ſimplicity had been vied, elpecially | All YE Nees with uncleuded light, e FOE. 
cellaryz and the way whereby it provideth perpetually ali in matters of religion. | | eee great, all royal, ſhine divinely bright. Reſcennor U 
* moſt apt, no doubt but that every ſuch law roi Pets Aha 5 UNCIRCUMSTA'NTIAL, adj. Unimportant. A bad word.” | C Bleit with temper, hole unclouded ray, . 5 
remain unchangeable. | e F. N like particulars, although they ſeem nacercurmſeantial "Br Sus; ene cheertul as to-day, che. | 
UNCHANGED. adj. | , ONO. ns Books 1 in holy Scripture. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 3 Tbe doe fn 1525 Opennels; tieedom fromgloom V 
l 4 g N s 3 a 7 PR 22 Py 2 . > © _ 4 My 237 a * WI . 
: 1. 9 altered. ; 8 „„ 3 3 1 Fr. inciwilis, Lat. Unpolitez not] cive to it a periuade, makes nothing more condu- 
When our fortunes are violently changed, our ſpirits are | _ en N iles of elegance, or complaiſance. erfeckeſt ltr. e greateſt z7:cloudedneſs of tlie eye, and the 
unchanged. © Taylir's Rite of Holy Livel ey our undutiful, zzc:v2l, and unchaiitable dealing in thi 5 eit ihHuſtration of the ovject ; which is ſuch, that the 
More ſate I ſing with mortal voice; 23 ES 4 ing.] your book, hath detected you.“ 111 fe, | 8375 elt reaign is the moſt advantageous light it cag deſire io U 
I0 hoarſe, or mute e 0% 455 Ihey love me well, vet J have much to d „ . | FE N 
| noarie,. or Mute, Milton's Paradiſe Lift. o K | l. ve much to do, | UNCLO'UD 11. Free fr Lyle. I, 
2. Not alterable. | 0 Y raiſe 705 ech me from unci vil outrages. Shakeſpeare. | No Y_ adj. Free from a cloud, | | 
5 | „ Dilm'ſe thy fear: 55 y friends are lo unreatonable, that th Id b . No night in Gent liate begins to riſe, - 
Aud Hoav'a's ahi ier, = be uncivilto him. „that they would, have me And twinkling orbs beftrow d N 
And Heav'n's unc hang d decrees attentive hear: Urner oh 85 Spectalor, N® 475. 1 >ettrow th” wacloudy ſkies; | 
Mort pow'rful gods have tori thee from my ſide. Dryden. IVILLY. adv. Unpolitely; not compiaiantly. To U Seen ata q luitie growing Cynthia lends. Cay, 
| Honour auchn d, a principle profett, WO” x GMs ; CEO in it he would not have done, or deſired un- : TE SciFi - 4 To open. | 
RH Fixt to one fide, but mod rate to the relt. Pope. 3 de 2 broke forth as deſperately, as before he had | clutch i OPEN - fs Lord could not melt bis bowels, 44. 
UNCHA'NGEABLENESS, 2. J. Lnmutability, e e eee LEP CIND Brown's Pulgar Errours. | it! 5 griping hand, or diſleize him of bus prey; el lure 2 
This unck T utability N Uncrvitized . Vulga rs. it mutt diſcourage him from graff Wi 
| 4 MS WECOCNSEA enefs of colour I am now to deſcribe. 1. Not a FA 710 Ss 4 19; | © om graſping of Heaven too. | 
"tim 8 5 r eaoton. Dr . 5 To UNCO1'F., v. a. To pull of Decay fig. 
UNCHANGEABLY, adv, Immutably; without change. r brave Britons, foreign laws deſpis'd, e % ob 6 Eng gs o pull the cap off, 5 
All truth is anchangeably the fame; that propoſition, which!“ Fi 5 705 unconquer'd, and i d- | „ 55 er apple- women lcolding, and jult e 0 
is true at any time, being 10 for ever. e TOs 3 00 the liberties of wit, and bold, To Dana” e another. 3s arbuthiut and Pipe. 
Her firſt order, diſpolition, trame, 5 Fe e it1ll defy'd the Romans, as of old. Pope. PEO Ls s. from coil.] To open from being coiled 
Mutt then ſubſitt wnchangeebly the lame, Blackmore Fo Lan indecent. | To ws 4 1 The pie one part upon another. : 
UxCHa'xGING. adj. Suffering no alteration. NEE: 8 5 who have been poliſhed in France, make uſe of 8600 piral air-veſſels are like threads of cobweb, a little 
| But that thy face is, vizo--like, unchanging, Une 1olt coarſe, 4% cjẽ l words in our language. Add“. UN CO ny ji 2 Derham's Phyjico-Thents)- 1 
Made impudent with uſe of evil deeds, 8 ; 85 RIFIED. a. Not purged; not purificd. | -- While ei wh Not coined. ; $ 
I would eſſay, 2 to make thee bluſh. Shokeſp. trie ** re of whey unclarified; one ounce of oil of vi- conſtancy zou liv'it, Kate, take a fellow of plain, uct! 
True expreſſion, like th unchanging tun, 7, IJ, make no apparent alteration; Bacon's PHH. Remarks... 8 * co . Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Clears and improves whate'er it ſuincs upon: 1 Obs pe od To open what is ſhut wiih claſps. | let ounce of coined ſtandard filver, mult be ot equal ha- 
It gilds all objects, but it alters none. Pope. T hou know'lt no Jeſs, but all: I have uncle/Þ'4 Une hows —.— ot uncoined ltandard. hiver. lack. L 
To UnCUA'RGE. v.a. To rr irons var ESI Gh '. 2 0 thee the book, ev'n of my ſecret foul, Shateſpeare. f wy . adj. Not collected; not recolleQed, 
| Even his mother ſhall wncharge the practice, OA Prayer can waclaſp the girdles of the north, ſaying o a And 2 ee a0ws-009-b00; 
And gall it accident. Shakeſpeare's Air 5 of ICC, be thou removed hence, and cat ke 1 8 on yet uncollected ſaid ; 
UNCHA'FITABLE. adj. Contrary to charity z contrary to the Uncis 7 Taylors Worthy Communicant. Reflect: pin aaa  Solomgr return; ; 
univerlal love prelcribed by chriſtianity. NCLA'SSICK. Not claſſick. | uo üg, and thoy again {halt mourn. Prot. 
All the rich mines of learning ranſack'd are e e dulnels, ſent to ſcatter round 9 3 b. adj. Not (tained with any cojour, 0r dye. 
To furniſhammunition for this war e e er magick charms o'er all zac{aſick ground. Pepe {ent wt. 0: RULE unculgured and tianſparent, we can repre- 
Uncharitable cal our reaſon whets, We 1 f. [oncle, Fr.] The father's or mother's 1 W.. You ail ſeveral colours. | Bac. 
And double edges on our paſſion lets, . 3 n uncle rather for his own death, than 0¹ 1 Pe with clouds the wncolour'd ſky, 
terpretations of thoſe actions of which they are not compe F „e ) tixco's ver tailing, Kill advance his prale. Mila. [ 
tent judges. Addiſon's F-echolder Ne 55. 1. Foul; dirty; _ NCO nee Not parted or zdiuited by the comb. 
UNCHA'RITABLENESS. 2. ſ. Wan Tooth 4 t To, haron „y might perceive his head 
The penitence of the cl ial CT ahora di | A ebe gots down from his hoarv chin ol ke ung i 8 and curled, uncombed hairs. | 
among the ſaints, when bur unretracted wncharitableneſs | 1 . bh of beard deſcends, uncomb'd, unclean. Dry. len bei le % e , 
may lend us ro'unquenchable flames. G56. % the Tome 3 are patterns for the leſt; Alen. 12 heir locks are beds of uncamb'd ſnakes, that wind 
| Heaven an hell are the proper regions of mercy an 4. he gold of heav'n, who bear the God impreſs'd: 7 Tha their ſhady brows in wanton rings. Cralbe, 
charitableneſs. 8 S But when the precious coin is kept wncleas : 8 hy locks uncomb'd, like 2 rough wood appcas. Dry 8. 
UxCHA'RITABLY. adv. In a manner contrary to charit 25 The loy'reign's image is no longer ten. e ee d ali. Inaccclſible; unattain abt. ow 
I did not mean the cutting off all that nation 9 3 hey be toul, on whom the people truſt, U To upt word. PE. | 
ſword ; which; b i fore me thes'Þ thould over: think Well may the baſer braſs contract a ruſt, Dy | NC MELLN 58. ./. Want of FCrace; want of beauty 1 
dcſperately; th fo e | 2 ink 2. Not purifcd by ritual practices. Drzaen. | Tie ruined churches are ſo unbandſomcely patched an 
Urge neither charity nor ſhame to me; penſer. | 3. Foul with ſin. _ | | e ape nhs that men do even ſhun the places, tor the 4 wem, 1 
Uncharitah ly with me have you dealt, OE how vile, contemptible, ridiculous, * tuereof, ' Speer. Lrelaxt I 
And ſhametully my hopes y you * 1 : X lat act more cxecrably unclean, ofane > Milt c prais d women Z moteſty, and gave ord n . Welle 
| | | " hake are What agonies mult he endure ? what ditficulties mor * reproof to all uαν tines. Shakopee! 
2 . . » 5 - * ” . >» , - + po ; * : . > Wo - 20 1 
Men, imprudently and uncharitably often — thei come; betore he can cleanſe himlelf from the pollutions of 22200 kc Soy neee 
zeal to: pertons | e in, and be a fit inhabitant of that holy place, wh quarts acuto, becauic they always concur mt, 
UNSCHA'RY. ad. No! wary ; not cautiou Mum. ö clean thing ſhall enter? EA * * 6 e angle, both for the natural imbecillity of the arg 14e ne 
war; ; not cauuous. 4. Lewd; unchatte, gers Sermons. | likewile tor their very wncyuich nf ought to be £819 tom. 
e | judicious eyes. Horton Arcbitabl 
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pal getting that duty of modeſt concealment which they] 2. Not anxious : nor diſks ' PREP > rr * A $31 | Fs 
; 2 * of ie, oountrys in.cals they. de a; rb 95 2. Not anxious; not ef 1 affected. ann, adj. Irrefragable; not to be convicted of 
f J. * f 5 f ” * e N ; 
yered any — 1 enn brerding, wi 2 d with our unreſt, begins bY One political argument they boaſted of as unconſutable, 
The beauty : 8 re , | er roly progreſs ſmiling. ulton's Paradiſe Loft. that trom che marnages of eccleſiaſticks, would.entue po- 
105 make deeper impreſſions on them, in the examples of others, ou call*d me into all your joys, and gave me verty in many of the cluldren, and thence a, diſgrace Tad 
475 from any rules. 3 . ocke, | An equal ſhare; and in this depth of mit bur the ch : NE 
I than j. Not comely; wanting grace In equal 3 is depth of miſery urden to the church, | | Sprat's Sermons, 
, xCOMELY» 4%. bey A N | Can I beunconcerned? Denham's Sophy. | UNCONGE'ALED. adj. Not concreted by cold 
Though he thgught . pay an uncomety gueſt, he The virgin from theground _ | By expoling wine, after tour months digeſtion: in horſes 
"ih could not but alk who at , Sich . Upfttarted treſh, HY clos'd the wound; dung, unto the extremity. of cold, the aqueous pits will 
, Neither iS 25 _ e wet =_ - * On unconcern'd tor all ſhe felt betore, freeze, but the {pirit tetire, and be found zrcengenied in 
pre. ing; n e — ogra 10 8 e along the ſhore. J Dryden. | the center. f | | Brown's Pulgar 4 Fours, 
uo: man tha eee. appy mortals, unconcern'd tor more, | UNCO'NJUGAL. adj. Not conſiſtent with mairimanial zaith 3 
his charge- 2 . , Spenſer s Ireland, Contm'd their wiſhes to their native ſhore, Dryden. not befitting a wife or huſband, HY. 
Many, who troubled them 2 in their counſels, durit We ſhall be eaſy and wrconcerned at all the accidents of | My name x 
not go thither, for tear of eee _— Clarendon. | the way, and regard only the event of the journey. Kogers. To all poſterity may ſtand defam'd; 
TR Uncomey 2 unbelcenung » Thom. Autumn. AED N FE RNEDLY. . . ele e, intereit or affection; e mention'd, and the blot 
Usco'ur, 2 55 without anxiety; without perturbation. | Ot talihood molt wnconjugal traduc'd. Milton's Agoni 
noel 1. Aﬀording no comets al diſmal; or 6s hy : Not the molt cruel ot our conquering foes, 8 UNCONNE'CTED. adj. ee eee not jotmued by 2 
"atts He o much complainetli 0 ry own uncomfortable exile, So wnconcern'dly can relate our woes, tranſitions or dependence of paris; lax; looſe; vague. 
whercin he ſuſtained many molt grievous indignities, and As not to lend a tear. Dienbam. Thote who contemplate only the fragments 8 off 
endured the want of ſundry, both pleaſures and honours, be- | Death was denounc'd,.that frightful ſound, from any ſcience, diiperſed in thort, unconnetted dilcouries, 
mot fore-enjoyets-_-.. el toad 8 Fiooker, | Which ey n the heſt can hardly bear: can never ſurvey an entue boily of truth. ., Watts. 
aunt, Chrittmais is in the m ee e ma une N the He took the ſummons, void of tear, UNCONNTVING. adj. Not torbcaring penal notices \ 
year, when the Akan PLE e ex. une Tory muc * 3 | And unconcern'dly caſt his eyes around, Bank Lo that hideous. place not {6 contin'd, : 
uble. kad not good cheer to upport them. 4 04 %%% | As it io find and dare the griſly challenger. Dryden. | By rigour #xconnwving ; but that oft 
lag. Ours 1s a melancholy and a Portion here be- Is heaven, with its pleaſures for evermore, to be parted Leaving my dolorous priſon, I enjoy SO EY . 
Alien Jov/! A place, Where not a day pai £5, ut we eat oui bread | - with ſo wnconcernedly ? Is an exceeding and eternal Large hberty, to round this giobe of earth Milton. 
. with ſorrow and cares: the preſent troubles us, the future weight of glory too light in the balance againſt the hopelets ] UNCO'NQUERABLE:. adj. Not io be ſubdued; inſuperabiez 
1. 29, zmazes; and even the paſt fills us with grief and . ; e 8 the atheiſt, and oor rv mn e — Bentley. | not to be overceme; mnivincible, N 
8 c . | UNC ERNEDNESS. . /. Free rom anxiety, or per- | Louis we ting his 0 7. b | | 
oa EEC ram or yy ogy ny oper pe RS. 
long When radiant he advances or retreats, Pope's Odyſey. | No man, having done a kindneſs to another, would think | | | Boks, k 
Jace 2, Receiving no comfort; melancholy. -. himſelf jultly dealt with, in a total neglect, and unconcerned- | Spadillio, firſt unconguerable lord! EN 1 
UxcouroRTABLEN ESS. 2. J. Want of cheerfulneſs. 1H ot the perſon who had received that kindneſs. South. Led off two captive trumps, and {wept the board. Popes | 
| The want ot juſt diſpolitions to the holy lacrament, may ] Ux CONCERNING. adj, Not intereſting; not att Qing; not UNCO'NQUERABLY\, ad, fovigeiblys inſuperably. 5 | 
bi occaſion this uncomſortableneſs. Taylor's Worthy Commun. | belonging „„ ade THE 3s | f | The herds of Iphyclus, detain'd in wrong 
| Unco'MFORTABLY. ad. Without checrtulneis. 5 1 Things impoſfible in their nature, or anconcerning to us, Wild, turious herds, unconguerably ſtrong. Pope. 
UNCOMMA'NDED. adj. Not commanded. | „cannot beget it. „ Decay of Piety. | UNCO'NQUERED, adi. | . | 
North It is ealy to ſee what judgment is to be paſſed upon ail | The ſcience of medals, which is charged with 1o many | 1. Not tuodued ; not overcome. 3 
I thole affected, uncommanied, ablurd auſterities of the Ro- | wncoucerning parts of knowledge, and built on ſuch mean | Lo die ſo tamely,, _ 
ed and mith profeſſion. 2g 25 South, materials, appears ridiculous to thoſe that have not exa-| _ O'ercome by paſſion and misfortune, Eel 2) | 
Locke Us co'MMON. adj. Not frequent; not often foundor known. | mined it. Adaliſon on Ancient Medals. And thll uzconquer”d by my toes, founds ill. Denham, | 
fo Some of them are .uncom97, but luch as the reader mutt | Uxco NCE'RNMENT. #. /. The {tate of having no ſhare, } Unconquer'd yet, in that forlorn eitate, " 
nd left aſſent to, when he ſees them explained. ©  Adaijon, | Beingprivileged by an happy unconcernment in thoſe legal!“ His manly courage overcame his fate, Dryden, | 
World, Unco'MMONLY. adv. Not frequently; to an uncommon | murders, you may take a iweeter reliſh of your own inno- | 2. Inſuperable; invincible, ö | 
ted al. degree. F )).. gl OC oe Lo Le 3 N South. Theie brothers had a-while ſerved the King of Pontus; 
rbury, UNnco'MMONNESS. 7. / Infrequency. _ + +2... | UNCONCLU'DENT. * Not deciſive; inferring no plain] and in all his affairs, eſpecially of war, whereunto they were 

8, the Our admiration of the antiquities about Naples and Rome, | UNCONCLUDING. J or certain conclution or conſequence, only apt, they had ſhewed as wnconguered couraye, lo rude a | 

h once does not fo much ariie out of their greatnets as 1200992797 - Our arguments are inevident and unconcludent. Hale. kfuitntulneſs. | > CS Sidney. | | 

andry, . TE Eh ien. He makes his underſtanding only the warchoufſe of other What was that ſnaky-headed Gorgon ſhield, ; —_— _ 

them UxncomPa'cT. adj. Not compact; not cloſely cohering. mens talle and znconcluding reatonings, rather than a repo- That wiſe Minerva wore, wrcongquer'd virgin | . 4 

raked, Theſe rivers were not {treains of running matter; for ſitory ot truth for his own ule, 3 Locke. | © Wherewith ſhe treez*d her tucs to congeal'd ſtone, 4 1 

Logich, bow could a liquid, that lay hardening by deg: ecs, tettle m | UNCONCLU'DINGNESS, 7. /. Quality of being uncon- But rigid looks, and chaſte auſterity, 5 | 

| ſuch a furrowed, uncompadt ſurface? © Addyon. | cluding. | 5 e And noble grace, that Jaſh'd brute violence. | 
UNCOMMU'NLCATED. adj. Not communicated. Fier may he much more probably maintained than hi With ſudden adoration and blank awe ? Milton. 
There is no ſuch mutual intufion as really cauſeth the] therto, as againtt the unaccurateneſs and the yang; Fe Unconquer d lord of pleature and of pain. Fohnſon. 
Y fame natural operations or properties to be made common neſs of the analytical experiments vulgarly relicd on. Boyle. UNCO'N SCIONABLE, adj, 7; | 
ſpeore. unto both ſubſtances; but whatſoever is natural to deity, | UNCONCO'CTED. adj. Nut digeſted; nvt matured, 1. Exceeding the limits of any juſt claim or expeRation, 
Tg the ſame remaineth iu Chriſt uncommunicated unto his mand We twallow cherry- tones, but void them unconcofted. | A man may oppole an unconſcionable rcquelt for an un- 
1 hood; and whauoever natural to manhood, his deity 1 TA Zrown's Vulgar Errours, Juſtifiable reaſon, Ds I range. 
0 . is uncapablee. | uote Hooker, | In theology, I put as great a ditierecce between our new | 2+ Forming unreatonable expectations. Go He 
Sh Uxco'MPANIED. adj. Having no companion. lights and ancien truths, as between the ſun and an zw2ron- | Mou cannot be 10 wiconſeronable as to charge me for not 
| 'Thence ſhe fled, uncompanied, untought, FITS Fairfax. ; £ cocted, evanid nieccor, = | ; - ; | Glanwille. ſubtcribing oi my name, for that world reflect too grolsly 
Nerris, UxcomPa'sSIONATE. adj. Having no pi ty. Dia the extend the gloomy clouds on high, I upon your own party, who never dare it. Dryden, 
5 Neither deep groans, nor filver-ſhedding tears ũ ò‚ Where all th' amazing fireworks of the K)), | 3- Enormous; vait, A low word, ; = 2 
| Could penetrate her uncompeaſfſionate ſire. Shakeſpeare. In unconcocted tees fermenting lie. Blackmore. | _ His giamſhip is gone ſomewhat creſt-fall'n, 
Pape. Hero and Leander were drowned in the wncompayionate | UNCONDE'MNED. adj. Not condeuneef'. l Stalking with leſs uxconſcronable ſtrides, | 4 3 
| ſurges. | Sandy Journey. It was a familiar and nco-demned practice amongſt the] And lower looks, but in a ro” chale. Milton's Agoniſt. 

| parts, If thou in ſtrength all mortals doſt exceed I | Greeks and Romans, to exputc, wikuvut pity, their inno- 4. Not guided or influenced by conſcience. „ 

re dun. In uncompaſſionate anger do not ſo. Mzlton's Agoniſies, | cent infants. 1 nf | How infamous is the falſe, fraudulent, and uncenſciona- 

(curny; UxcoMPE'LLED. adj. Free from compulſion. | UNCONDITIONAL. adj. Abſolute; pot limited by any terms. ble? hardly ever did any man of no conicience continue a 

: The amorous needle, once joined to the loadſtone, would . Opals not, Lord! an abiolute decree, en man of any credit long. | | Send. 
| never, uncompelled, forſake the enchanting mineral. Boyle, | Or bind thy lentence wncondattonaly US. 06 1ONABLENESS, u. /. Unreaſonableneſs of hope or 
Keep my voyage from the royal ear, | || But in thy lentence our remorte toretee, , | clam. „. . 
ſe Left Nor, wncompell'd, the dangerous truth betray, I Ant, in that foreſight, this thy doom recal. Dryden. UN co NSCIONABLY, adv. Upreaſonably. 
I Till twice 11x times deſcends the lamp of day. Pope. | Our Saviour left a power in his church to abſolbe men} Indeed 'tis pity you ſhould mis | | 
ION, UxCOMPLAISA'NT. adj. Not civil; not obliging. _ | from their uns; but this was not an abſolute and wncond;- | Th arrears of all your ſervices; | i 
A natural roughneſs makes a man uncomplaijant toothers, | tional power veſted in any, but. founded upon repentance, | _ And for th* eternal obligation, Es by: 0% 
Pope, fo that he has no deference for their inchnations. Lecke. | and on the penitent's belief in him alone. Ahe Parerg. | have laid upon th' ungratetul nation, | 

oom. UxNCOMPLE'AT. adj. Not perfect; not finiſhed. : ©; UNCONFINED. adj... h Beuled fo unconſcionably hard, . 

"condy- _ Various incidents do not make different tables, but are | 1.. Free from reltraint. Hs | As not to find a juſt reward. Hudibras, p. ii. c. 3. 

and the only the uncompleat and unfiniſhed parts of the lame fable. I wonder at it. I This is a common vice e all things hae 

that the „ <-> PCs ThatJhews thou art anconfin'd. _ Shakeſpeare. | Are ſold, and fold unconſcionably dear. Dr, den, Ju. 

dehre 0 UxcomMpo'UNDED. adj. | Chaucer has refined on Boccace, and has mended the UN co NSCIOUS, adj. Having 10 mental perception. a 

Lol. 1. Simple; not mixed. „ ſtories he has borrowed: thou zh proſe allows more liberty Unconſcicus cauſes only ſtill iynpart 3 

Hardneſs may be reckoned the property of all uncam- of thought, and the expreſſion 1s more ealy when unconfined | Their uimoit {kil}, their u t power exert ; 
pounded matter. EEE Newion's Opticks. | by numbers. Our countryman carries weight, and yet wins | Thole which can treely chulc, diice:n, and know, 5 | 
© Your uncompournded atoms, you RF, the race at diſadvantage. * 8 Dryden. | - Can more or lets of art and care beſtow. Bluckr re. \ | 
Caj. Figures m numbers infinite alſow; 7 Poets, a race long unconſin 4 and free, 2 8 6 A yearting builock to thy name ſhall ſmoke, 
From which, by various conbinsrion, ſprings Still tond and proud ot lavage libert s, | 5 6 ntam d, unconſcinus of the Ant yoke.  — Pope. 

els, un This vucontin'd diverſity of things. Blackmore. | Receiv'd: his laws. © Pope's Effay on Criticiſm. | UNCO'NSECRATED. adj, Not ſacred; not dedicated; not 

yet jure 2, Simple; not- intricate. 5 N 12. Having no limits; unbounded, OE Fea? | devoted, x | s 

» The jubttance of the faith was compriſed in that uncom- | It that which men eſteem their happineſs, were, like the | The fn of Iſrael had even uncorſecrated and profaned that 

of Piety. pounded ſtyle, but was afterwards prudently enlarged, tor light, the ſame ſuthcient and unconfined good, whether ten a ſacred edifice, and robbed it of its only defence. South. | 

„ the repelling heretical invaders. Hammond g Fundamentals. thoutand enjoy the benefit of it, or but one, we ſhould tee | UNCONSE'NTED. adj. Not yielded, „ 

ready to UNCOMPRE'SSED. adj. Free trom compretiion. | men's good will and kind endeavours would be as uni- We thoul{ extend it even to the weakneſſes of our nas 

1d Pie. We might be furniſhed with a reply, by ſetting down the | verlal. . 5 Spectator, Ne bor. | tures, to our pronenels to evil: for however theſe, wncon- 

8 could differing weight of our receiver, when emptied, and When Bleſt with a taſte exact, yet unconſin d; 1 Jented to, will not be imputed to us, yet are they matter of 
full of uncompreſſed air. e I, | Boyle. | A knowledge both of books and human kind. Pope. lorrow, - : Wakec's Preparation for Death, 1 

„a little UxcourgkEuENSlvE. adj. 5 UXCONFINABLE. adj. Unbounded. x 185 UNCONSTDERED, adj. Not conſidered; not attended to. 8 

heul gj. 1. Unable to comprehend, ; You rogue! you ſtand upon your honour! why, thou Love yourlelt ; and in that love, n 

2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſignify incomprebenſiklle. unconfinable baſeneſs, it is as much asI can do to keep mine Not un conſidered ieave your honour. Shakeſpeare. _ 

unctined The providence, that's in a watchtul ſtate, | | honour, Rs Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 4 me a unconſidered, that By. find 15 1e 3 N 10 

1470 Knows al: i * : | UNCONFURMED. ad. is labyrinth. f Beroun Vulgar Errours, _— 

e - "Finds _ ANG every | chad tr > an y Shaleſp. 1. Not fortified * alten; not ſtrengthened; raw; weak. | UNCO'NSONANT, adj. Incongruous; unfit; incontiltent, = 

Jacke. UxCoxCEtVABLE. adj. Not to be underitood; not to be he unexpected ſpecch _ | | Jt icemeth a thing waconſonant, that the world ſhould ho- 

1, comprehended by the 3 The king had made upon the new-rais'd eee nour any other as the Saviour, but him whom it honoureth | _ 
In thecommunication of motion by impulſe, we can have In th* unconfirm'd troops, much fear did breed, Damel. Fre the creator of the world. Hooker. _ Ln | 
no other conception, but of the paſſiing of motion out of | 2. Not ſtrengthened by additional teſtimony. bi 8 ext 1 1 ( inconflant, Fr. inconflans, Latin.] jp 

| one body into another; which is as obſcure and #rconcerv- | He would have rebgn f ickle ; not ſteady; changeable; mutable. , 

Prur. alle, as how our minds move or ſtop our bodies by thought. To him his heav*nly office, nor was long 25 More unconſt ant than the wind; who wooes 
r dye. EE 7 | Locle. His 2 e ado 5 Fong gene Regained. 5 N tne r, 8 of Te _— ; 
epre · ü er Not ſettled in the churc the rite of confirmation, FF i „being anger'd, putts away from thence, 

: Bak > Tab oro ane ane Os; * ꝗ— O RM. adj. Unlike; diſünular; not analogovs. Turning his Face io the dew-dropping ſuuth, Shakeſp. ; 

Since though theſe radi Kitt dulpers d in air Not unconform to other ſhining globes, Milton. : La. unconftant (ies 

7 o nel er . 5 . dn 10 xn ſu ee Blackmore. | UxncoxrFo'RMABLE. adj. Inconſiſtent; not conformin:. . Du change their courte as {ev'ral winds ariſe, May's Virg. 

Ilan. ien tus oe 4 1 Unto thole general rules, they know we do not detend, UNCONSTRAINED. adj. Free trom compulſion, | 

5 The dane e of ſomthing hey find in ee] wg we may hold any thing arcoy/brmable, cke, gien dee ancnfrained foul 

: i 2 : loral good, is ys Fad | | 8 7 apt . 
eee THERE my * : _ 1 dut as Mral evil; is an action wwcerformable to ty ON a Tneſe be che INEVIES which our nu e e brought up- 
Cuecn. Uxcoxce' 3797 4 yer 8 . oy ia to fulfil it. | 8 Malts Leg ick. on all mankind, unto whom God, in his creation, gave a 

y V NCEIVED. adj. Not thought; not imagined. _ nes ity; nutte free and unctinſi ained will. Ralieh's Hit 

* Vaſt g . ee UNCONFO'RMITY. 2. . Incongruity; inconuttency, ree and unc-¹¹t ained will. al-ieh's Hit. of the World, 

| is my theme, yet unconceivꝰ d, and brings | 3 2 fn Made for! { he has form'd- 

raſhes: ntoward words, ſcarce loolen'd ver from things: Creech. The moral goodnets or evil of men's actious, winch con- de for his vie, ye he has form'd us to, a 

1. Drjd. \ Vacoxce'ss. 1 /. Negligence; want of intereſt; freedom | fiſt in their conformity or unconjormily to right reaton, muſt | We waconjirain'd, what he commands us, do. Dryder, 

„Abox, trom anxiety; Foods. 10 ae Ae v ; be eternal, neceſſary, and unchangeable. South, His highneſs is return'd.— - 

Such things had been — 5 upon us b the alice of | UNCONFU'SED. adj. Diſtinet ; free from confuſion, And uncoaftrain'd? But with what change 

auty. enemies, eee of ing ge fog ako thr dee It is more dittin& and anconfiſed chan the lenttive me- Ot countenance did he receive the me ſſage? Denham, 

ned? and cerm of indiferent a. 10 1 e gu. mory: 2 Hale's Origin of Mankind. | UNCONSTRAINEDLY, adv. Without force ſuffered, _ 

A cant- NCONCE'RNED * ons. It in having our ideas in the memory ready at han, con, Such a patron has frankly, generouſly, an! unconflrain= 

Ireland. 1. Having no inter mY . | oh | ſilks quicknels of parts; in this of having them aps ey edly relieved me. | 2 Son H Sermonse 

ms eln as 1 being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing from another, | UNCONSTRA NT. 2. ſ. Freedom from conſtraint; eale, 

ve. n idle perfon is like one that is dead, unconcerned in the | anc 5 s of jud t Locke Mr. Dryden writ more like a ſchola d though the 

kejpcare: changes and neceſſities of the world Taylor. conſitts the exactneis of judgment. We oc le. 4 50 7 re like a ſcholar; and though t 

420, 36 The earth's motion i be admitted, notwith{tariding | UNCONFU'SEDLY. adv. Without confuſion. ds maker of poetry, de wanted that caſineſs, that air of 

2005 the "x apron w to g mitted, pond" idly Every one tinds that he knows, when any idea is in his reedom and unconſſraint, which is more ſenſibly to be per- 

000% and It ſeems a princi uf = — eee 1 * Ae way underſtanding, and thats when more than one are there, he ceived, than dcleribed. Fe. ellon on the Claſſicts. 

led from. more than e eee ee eee If knows them, diſtinctly and unconfuſedly, from one another, | UNCONSU'LTING. adj. [ inconſultur, Latin. ] Heady; raſh ; 

Gar | „ Even in matters wiicre we are wholly ne b Locke unprovident ; imprudent | | 

KT uacuncerned. | | | Sav!/7. : P ih J 


h | 2 | Te 


UN GC „ | UND 
It was the fair Zelmane, Plexirtus's daughter, whom un- | Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anſwer, with thy 


conſulting affection, unfortunately born to mewards, had wncovered body, this extremity of the Kies. Shakeſpeare. | 
made borrow ſo much of her natural modeſty, as to leave | 3. To ſtrip off the roof, | 


3. The act of anointing medically, 


Such as are of hot conſtitutions, ſhould uf ball =. 


hot water, rather than uxetions. Arbuthngt ,, ing iu 
her more decent rayments. Sidney. | Porches and ſchools, _ 4. Any thing ſottening, or lenitive. ! Alima;, - 
UxcoxNTE'STED. adj. Certain; paſt diſpute. Uncover'd, and with icattolds cumber'd ſtood. Prior. Mother, 8 gh | 2 
UNCONSU'MED. adj. Not waſted; not deſtroyed by any waſt- 4. To fhewopenly; to ſtrip of a veil, or concealment. Lay not that flattering un&10n to your foul, | wes 
ing power, 1 | . He cover'd; but his robe 55 | I nat not your treſpaſs, but my maduet, Ipcaks. $1.4. 1 
K Hope never comes, | We Uncover'd more: to role the Danite ſtrong, | 5. The rite of anointing in the lait hours. Kale. by 
That comes to all, but torture without end + Shorn of his (ſtrength. _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft. Their extreme uncfion, adminiltered as the d hs” Us. 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge fed : | There will certainly come ſome day or other, to @ucover | Viaticum, which St. James mentioned as the 9 8 ; 
With ever-burnivg ſulphur unconſum d. Milt. Par. Loft. | every foul of us, a A Pope's Letters. his recovery, may be added. Hammond; Fundan,. + 
Fixednels, or a power to remain in the fire znconſumed, is | 5, To bare the head, as in the preſence of a ſuperiour. 6. Any thing that excites piety and devotion, e ali. 
an idea that always accompanies our complex idea, igmi-- Rather let my head dance on a bloody pole, UNnc'Tuo'sITY. 2. /. [trom unctuous.] Fainef: . 8 
fied by the word gold. Locke, | Than ſtand wxcover'd to the vulgar groom. Shakeſpeare. Fuliginous exhalations contain an uneturfity int IR P 
UxCconsU'MMATE. adj. Not conſummated. \ I UNCO'UNSELLABLE. adj. Not to be adviſed, ariſe trom the matter of fuel. Brown's Vulgar 7. and J > 
Acron came to the fight, It would have been wcounfellable to have marched to any | U'xcTuoLs, adj, Fat; clammy ; oily. eure. N 
Wyho left his ſpouſe betroth' d, and anconſummate night. diſtance, and have left ſuch an enemy at their backs, Dry up thy harrow'd veins, and ploughetorn s. 
| -_ PÞryden. RP | | Clarcntyn, Whereot ingrateful man, with liqu'rih draughs, * Us 
UxSCONTE'MNED. adj, Not deſpiſed. | UxNcoO'UNTABLE. adj. Innumerable, _ N And mortels wnetuous, greates his pure ming” re 25 
1 Which of the peers Thole waccountable, glorious bodies, were not ſet in the That trom it all conſidetation ſlips, Fal. 5 
Have uncontemn'd gone by hin, or at leaſt 1 firmament tor no other end than to adorn it, Raleigh. | A. wand'ring fire, aper. Us 
Stood not neglected ? Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. UNco'UNTERFEIT. adj, Genuine; not Ipurious. Compact of antuous vapour, which the night # 
UxCONTE'NTED. adj. Not contented; not latisied, True 7eal is not any one ſingle aſtection of the ſoul, but. Concſenſes, and the cold environs round, | Us 
us | Permit me, chief, | | | a ſtrong mixture of many holy affections, filling the heart  Kindled through agitation to a flame. % Pay 1.1 | 
To lead this wnconterted gitt away. Dryden. | with all pious intentions; all, not only wncornter/cit, but | he trees were uu fir, and mountain ath gf yy 
-  UNCONTE'NTINGNESS, A. /. Want of power to ſatisfy. molt fervent. | Sprat's Sermons, | Whether they unttugus exhalations are, wat hs 
| The decreed uncontentingneſs of all other goods, is richly} To UNCO'UPLE, v. a. To looſe dogs from ther couples. Pir'd by the fun, or lecming ſo alone. Dri, 
repaired by its being but an aptnels to prove a riſe to ur- Uncouple in the weltern valley, go; . 9 5 Th' internal winds, ES, Jden, Us 
loyve's ſettling in God. | Boyle. a ny lay, and find the forelter, Shakeſpeare. | Dilating, and with un&4uous vapour fed, 
'UxconTE'STABLE:; adj. Indiſputable; not controvertible. he hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray | _ Dildain'd their narrow cells, , 7% | 
| Where is the man that has unconteſtible evidence of the The fields are tragrant, and the woods are greenz _ Camphire, oll-olive, linſeed-oil, {pirit of turpentine. 2 
truth of all that he holds, or of the falſhood of all he con- Uncouple here, and let us make a bay. Shakeſpeare. | amber, are fat, ſulphureous, un&uous bodies, hee 
5 | by | Locle. The land on which they fought, th' appointed N U'NCTUOUSNESS, . .. Fatnels; oilineſs; clammineg;. ns. 
UxcoxrE'sTED. adj. Not diſputed; evident. . | In winch th* uncoupled hounds began the chace. Dryden. | neſs. „„ 5 Srealt. 
TLiis by experience unconteſted found. | UncouRTEOUSs. adj. Uncivil; unpolite. |  Agreat degree of unduouſneſs is not neceſſary to the Q 
Bodies orhicular, when whirling round, | 5 In behaviour {ome will ſay, ever ſad, ſurely ſober, and | duction of the like effects. | 2 oy TY 
Still ſhake off all things on their ſurface plac'd. Blackm.| ſomewhat given to muling, but never uncourteous. Sidney. | UNCU'LLED. adj. Not gathered, aa 
 UNCoNTRITE. adj. Not religiouſly penitent. _UNCco'uRTEOUSLY. adv. Uncivilly; unpolitely. _ | _ A lweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Ihe prieſt, by abſolving an wncontrite ſinner, cannot make | Though ſomewhat merrily, yet eee he railed up- Firſt fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf 
him contrite. Hammond s Practical Catechiſin. | on England, objecting extreme beggary, and mere barba- | — Uncull'd, as came to hand. Milton's Para; 14 
UNCONTROVE'RTED. adj, Not diſputed; not liable to de- rouſneſs unto it. Aſcbam's Schoolmaſter. UxcuL ABLE. adj. Not blamable. If LG 
Date. 5 5 | UNnco'URTLINESS. #.f. Unſuitablencls of manners to a Thole canons do bind, as they are edits of nature: which | 
One reaſon of the uncontrowerted certainty of mathema-} court; inelegance, 1 I J the Jews obſerving as yet unwritten, and thereby amin | 
| tical ſcience is, becauſe tis built upon clear and fertled bg. The Quakers preſented an addreſs, which, notwithſtand- } ſuch church orders, as in their law were not preſcribed 118 7 
nifications of names. C uanville. ing the uncourt{imeſs of their phraſes, the ſenie was _— notwithſtanding in that reſpect unculpable. Eule 
 UNconNTRO'ULABLE. ad. neſt; 3 | desen. | UNCU'CKOLDED. adj. Not made a cuckold, a T 
1. Refiltlets; powerful beyond oppoſition, | UNCO'URTLY. adj. Inelegant of manners; uncivil. As It is. a heart-breaking to ſee a handiome man loofs. Us 
Gaza mourns, „ | The lord treaſurer not entering into thole refinements of | | 


| 5 1 | 0 0 wiv'd, ſo it is a deadly forrow to behold a foul knave ys 
And all that band them to reſiſt RY NT paying the publick nioney upon private conſiderations, hath | coded. Shakeſpeare's Anthony au Cleopatr - 
His wuncontroulable intent. | Milton. | been to uncourtly as to ſtop it. | Swift. | UNCU'LTIVATED. adj. [ incultu;, Latin. : 5 
2. Indiſputable; irrefragable. Ih 3 UNco'UTH. adj. [uncus, Saxon. ] Odd; ſtrange; unuſual. 1. Not cultivated; not improved by tillage. U 
The penſion was 3 by reaſon of the King of Eng- c A very uncouth ſight was to behold, 5 58 
e 


pe | Our itle, indeed, too fruitful was before: 
land's wncontroulable title to England. Hayward. How he did faſhion his untoward pace > But all wicultivated lay, 5 0 
This makes appear the error of thole, who think it an] For as he forward mov'd his tooting old, i Out ot the ſolar walk. 8 „„ Dradea 
uncontroulable maxim, that power is always ſafer lodged m| So backward {till was turn'd his wrinkled face. Fairy S.. God gave the world to men in common; but ee 
many hands, than in one; thoſe many are as capable of en“ he lovers ſtanding in this doleful wie, | 


gave it for their benefit, it cannot be ſuppoted he meant it Vi 
* ihould always remain common and uxcultivated, Locke 
2. Not inttructed; not civilized, . 


Taue firſt tragedians found that ſerious ſtile 


ſlaving as a ſingle perſon. 
u ws F SE 

Without poſſibility of oppoſition. n m "= | 
5 Go oa, e, of refrain; „5 : | __Achilling ſweat g'erruns my trembling joints 
. Since this light was to reſt within them, and the judgment | My heart ſuſ 


| Savift.| A warrior bold unwares approached near, _ 
| | Uncouth in arms yclad, and ſtrange diſguiſe. Fairfax. 
I am ſurprized with an wncouth fear; OR ALOE. + 


| | Too grave for their uncultivated age. Riſconiren. 
d the ju. | NM pedts more than mine eye can tee. Shakeſp. Thele are inſtances of nations, whee uncultivat, nating 
of it wholly to remain in themſelves, they might lately and] Ihhe trouble of thy thoughts this night I., has been left to itſelf, without the help of letters. Locle 
uncontroulably pretend it greater or leſs. South. | Affects me equally; nor can 1 like _ | UNCU'MBERED. ad. Not burthened; not einbarraſſal. 
Uncontrealabl and under general conſent, many opinions, This wxcouth dream, of evil tprung, [ fear, Milton. Lord of yourlelt, uncumber'd with a wife. Dr; 
are pallant, which, upon due examination, admit of doubt. Say on; 5 | | UNCURBABLE. adj. That cannot be curbed, or checked. 
„ : ' Brown's Pulgar Errours.| For I that day was abſent, as befel, „ So much uncurbable her garboites, Cælar, 5 
UNconTRO'ULED. adj. 25 8 Bound on a voyage #xcouth, and obſcure, Made out of her impatience, which not wanted 7 
1. Unreſiſted; unoppoſed; not to be overruled, _ Far on excurſion toward the gates of hell. Milton. . Shrerdneſs of police). Shakeſþ. Anth. and Cleat, | 
Should II try the wncontrouled worth It was ſo uncouth a hight, for a fox to appear without a | UNCU'RBED. adj. Licentious TS 


Rar „ ED. nous; not reitrained. 
t made him weary of his lite. With frank, and with wncurbed plainvets, 


Ot this pure caule, twould kindle my rap'd ſpirits | | * | tail, that the very thoug | 
| | : | L' Eftr ange. Tel] us theDauphin's mind. Shakeſpeare's Henr; v. U 


To ſuch a flame of ſacred vehemence, 


That dumb things would be mov'd to e | The ſecret ceremonies I conceal, 8 


| To UNCU'RL. wv. 4. Te looſe from ringlets, or cony 
CD 15 a ilton. Uncouth, perhaps unlawful to reveal. Dryden. There ſtands a rock; the eee en oluyons 
Oieer barren mountains, o'er the flow'ry plain, I am more in danger to miſunderttand his true meaning, | Above his head in ſtorms z but when 'tis clear, t 
Extends thy #+controul'd and boundleſs reign. Dryden. | than it I had come to him with a mind unpoſſeſſed by doc- |  Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his feet eee | 
Ihe Britiſh navy, wncontrout'd, : | tors of my let, whoſe reaſonings will of courſe make all | The lion's toelies proktrate on the plain, 5 | 
_ Shall wave her double croſs t' extremelt clme © [ chime that way, and make the genuine meaning of the au- He ſheaths his paws, wxcurls his angry mane; : 
Terrific, and return with odorous ſpoils. —Philiips.| thor ſeem harſh, trained, and wncouth to me. Locke. | And, pleas'd with bloodleſs honours of the day, ' 
2. Not convinced; not refuted. „e made that a pleaſant ſtudy, which, in the hands of | = Walks over, and diſdains th' inglorious prey. © Drier, l 
That Julius Cælar was fo born, is an xacontrculed report. | Bartolus and Baldus, was uncouih and rugged. Baker. 2 The turies fink upon their iron beds, © ! 
; 5 5 Hayward. UNco UTHLY. adv. Oddly; ſtrangely. I And ſnakes uncurl'd hang lining round their heads. 2 
UxcoxrRO'“ULEDLY. adv. Without controul; without op- Venetians do not more uncouthiy ride, | 6 VE e 
poſition. | = | Than did their lubber itate mankind beſtride. Dryden. To UNCUR'L, v. 2. To fall from the ringlets. 2 
Mankind avert killing, and being killed; but when the UN c urHNS ESS. 7. J. Oddnels; itrangenels. 5 My fleece of woolly hair now uncurls, "IT 1 
phantalm honour has once poſſeſſed the mind, no reluctance Io deny himſelt in the leſſer inſtances, that ſo when the | Even as an adder, when ſhe doth unrowl (He 0 
ot humanity is able to make head againſt it; but ir con-] greater come, they may not have the diladvantage of un- To do ſome fatal execution. Shakeſp. Titus Andronicus. 5 
mands urcontrouledly. 8 Decay Piety. coutbneſs, and perfect ſtrangeneſs, to enhance their ditficul- UN cURLERD. adj. Not collected into ringlets. 
 UNCONVE'RSABLE. adj. Not ſuitable to converfation; not. oo mult be acknowledged reaſonable. Decay Piety Alike in feature both, and garb appear; 
locial, Eg PEEL Jo UNCREATTE. v. 4. To annihilate; to reduce io nothing; With honeſt faces, though uncurled hair. Drydmn, 
Faith and devotion are traduced and ridiculed, as moroſe, to ic 6 of exiſtence. 0 Sir -". > 1.”-." Due fatiee, alas! fralt beairy muſt . yae 
unconverſable qualities. 2 Rogers's Sermons. Who created thee, lamenting learn; | Cur doruncurl'd, ſince locks will turn to grey; 1 
© UXNCONVE'RTED. adj. Not perſuaded of the truth of Chriſ-] Who can wncreate thee thou thalt know. Milton. | What then remains, but well our pow'r to ule, | 
tianity. 555 3 Light dies before her uncreating word. I. And keep good humour ſtill, whate'er we loſe? Pope. 
© Salvation belongeth unto none, but ſuch as call upon the Thus at her felt approach, and ſecret might, UxcuR RENT. adj, Not current; not ang In comin Joy 
name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt : which nations, as yet un- Ant after art goes out, and all is night. Pope's Dunciad. | ment. | | 8 | 
_ converted, neither do, nor poſſibly can do, till they believe. | UNcREA'TED. adj, e 


Your voice, like a piece of uncurrent gold, is not crack'd 


Hooker. 1. Not yet created. within the ring. Shaleſpearè s Halli. 


The unconverted heathens, who were preſſed by themany How haſt thou diſturb'd e 


ö a 2 5 6 " I can no other anſwer make but thanks; | 
authorities that confirmed our Saviour's miracles, accounted | Heav'n's bleſſed peace, and into nature brought | And thanks, and ever thanks: and oft good turns 
for them after the ſame manner. Addiſon on the Chriſt. Relig. _ Miſery, uncreated till the crime . 1 Are ſhuffled off with ſuch uncurrent pay. Shakeſpeart. 

The apoſtle reminds the Epheſians of the guilt and milery | Of thy rebellion? a Milton. | To Uncu'sE. v. 4. To free from any execration. 
of their former unconverted eſtate, when aliens from the | 2. [ Incree, Fr.] Not produced by creation. | > he Uncurſe their fouls; their peace is made 

commonwealth of Iirael. | Rogers's Sermons. | What cauſe within, or what without is found, With head, and not with hands, Shakeſþ. Richard Il. 
UxCONVINCED. adj. Not convinced. = 55 That can a being uncreated bound? : Blackmore. UN cv KST. adj, Not execrated. _ | 
> A way not to be introduced into the ſeminaries of thoſe, | _ The next paragraph proves, that the ideawe have of God Sir John Hotham, unreproached, unthreatened, uncurſed 
who are to propagate 565 dts or philoſophy, amongſt the | is God himſelt; it being ſomething, as he lays, wncreated. | by any language or ſecret imprecation of nune, not long at- 
ignorant and wnconvinced. © Locke. | ; | | Locle. ter pays his own and his eldeſt ſon's heads. KX. Chari: 
To UNnCO'RD. v. a. To looſe a thing bound with cords. UNCRE'DITABLENESS, #.ſ. Want of reputation. | eav'n ſure has kept this ſpot of earth uncur/, 
UsCORRE'CTED. adj. Inaccurate; not poliſhed ro exactneſs. To all other diſſuaſives, we may add this of the uncre- To ſhew how all things were created firit, Waller, 
I have written this too haſtily and too looſely: it comes |  ditableneſs: the beſt that can be ſaid is, that they uſe wit | UNCU'T. adj. Not cut. | 
out from the firſt draught, and uncorrefed. Dryden. tooliſhly, whereof the one part devours the other. i We muſt relign! Heav'n his great ſoul doth claim, 
UxCoRRU'PT. adj. Honelt; upright; not tainted with wick- 33 : Decay of Piety, In ſtorms as loud as his immortal fame: 
edneſs; not influenced by iniquitous intereſt. UNCRO'PPED. adj. Not cropped ; not gathered. | His dying groans, his laſt breath ſhake our ifle, „ 

The pleaſures of ſin, and this world's vanities, are cen- Thy abundance wants 5 - And trees uncut fall for his tun'ral pile. aller, 

" ſured with uncorrupt judgment, Hooker. Partakers, and wxcropp'd falls to the ground. Milion. | To UNDA'M. v. 4. To open; to free from the reſtr:unt o 
Men alledge they ne er can find : UNCRO'SSED. adj. Uucancetled. | mounds. | 

Thoſe beauties in a female mind, 755 Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine, When the fiery ſuns too fiercely play, 

Which raiſe a flame that will endure, 2 Yet keeps his book wncroſs'd. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. And ſhrivell'd herbs on with'ring ſtems decay; 

For ever uncorrupt and pure. Swift. | UNCRO'UDED. adj. Not ftraitened by want of room, | The wary ploughman on the mountain's brow, 
UNCORRU'PTED. adj. Not vitiated; not depraved. 2 An amphitheatre, | Undamns his wat'ry ſtores, Dryden's Gergicli 
| Such a hero never ſprings, | On its publick ſhows, unpeepled Rome, | UNDA'MAGED. adj. Not made worſe; not impaired. 

But from the uncorrupted blood of kings. Roſcommon. And held uncrouded nations in its womb, Addiſon. Plants will trequent changes try, 

i Man, yet new, | To UN CRO'WN, v. a. Todeprive of a crown; to deprive of Undamag'd, and their als arms _ 

No rule but uncorrupted reaſon knew, ſovereignty. | F | Conjoin with others. Phillii. 

And with a native bent did good purſue. Dryden. He hath done me wrong; | UNDA'UNTED. adj. Unſubdue by fear; not depreſſed. 

Nothing is more valuable than the records of antiquity : I And therefore I'll uncrown him ere't be long. Shakeſp. Bring forth men children only; 

wiſh we had more of them, and more uncorrupted. Locke. Ye pow'rs! | | | For thy undaunted metal ſhould compoſe 5 
UNCORRU'PTNESS. 7. /. Integrity; uprightneſs. 6 See a ſacred king uncrown'd; ng. Nothing but males. Shakeſpeare's Mac: 
. In doctrine, ſhew uncorruptneſs, gravity, ſincerity. Tit. ii. 1 See your offspring, Albion, bound. Dryden's Albion. | With him went 
To UNCO'VER. v. a. | U'NCT10N. 2. /. [unttion, Fr}. Harman, who didthe twice fir'd Harry fave, 5 
1. To diveit of a covering. 1. The act of anointing. | 0 And in his burning ſhip undaunted tought. Dre: 
After you are up, uncover your bed, and open the cur- The union of the tabernacle, the table, the laver, the al- Mirror of ancient faith in early youth! 
tains to air it. 2 Harvey. tar of God, with all the inſtruments appertaining thereunto, Undaunted worth, inviolable truth a 
Seeing an object ſeveral millions of leagues, the very in- made them for ever holy. ooker. No foe unpuniſh'd in the fighting field, Un 
ſtant it is uncovered, may be ſhewn to be a miſtake in matter | 2. Unguent; ointment. | | Shall-dare the. BC 4 
of tat. : Locke. The king himſelf the ſacred unfionmade;  [UnDa'uxTEDxSss. u. 95 Boldneſs; Bravery; * 
1. To depiive of cloaths | 5 As king by office, and as prieſt by trade. Dryden. 
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0 mighty an opfer inen tt 


J UNDECELVE. L. a. To let free from the influence vr a | 
_ fallacy. 


it. Chritt faves.the world by andecetving it. South. 
Our coming judgments do in part undlecc ide us, and rec- 
Clauville. 


preſs word of God. | 


'UxDzrs a5u8LE, adj. Not 


UND 


. articular undauntedneſs in the cauſe of truth, when it had 


2 Mtterbury, 
which they admired % him, and his un- 
tedneſs under dangers, were ſuch virtues as theſe 
ers py not uſed to. a : ; Pope. 
OV UNTEDLY. Guy. Boldly; intrepidly; without fear, 
U * (kal bid his {foul go out of 145 body e and 
a its head wi tidence, betore ſaints and angels. 
lift up its bead with con , | gels . 
bs LED. adi. Not dimmed, or confuſed by ſplendour, 
wit Here matter new to gaze the devil met ; 8 
Undaxxlell. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. B. iii. 
As undazzled and untroubled eyes, as eagles can be ſup- 
bled to caſt on glow-worms, when they have „ 
ing on the lun. 8 ole. 
n Ab . 4. To free from deafneſs. 
0 Though Richard my life's countel would not hear, 


The art of War, 


My death's fad tale may yet zrdeaf his ear. Shakeſpeare. | 


UxDYBA'UCHED. adj. Not corrupted by debauchery. 
END When the world was buckſome, treſh, and young, 

Her ſons were undebauch'd, and therefore ffirong. Dryden. 
UxNDE'CAGON. . J. [ from ⁰ ci, Lat. and ywwia, Gr.] 
A figure of eleven angles or hides. TI | 
UxDECA'YING. 4dj, Not {uttering diminution or declenſion. 
The tragrant myrtle, and the juicy vine, 

Their parents und-caying trength dechure, 
Which with treth labour, and unweary d care, 1 
Supplies new plants. Blackmore on the Creation. 
UNDECA'Y ED. adj. Not liable to be duniniſhed, or impaired, 
How berce in fight, with courage wnaecay'd ! 
_ Tadoe if ſuch warriors want immortal aid. z 
If in the melancholy thades below, | 
The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow; 
Fet mine ſhall facred laſt; mine undecay d 
Burn on throvgs life, and animate my made. 


| Pope. 


All men will try, and hope to write as well, ES 
And, not without much pains, be 22dece:v'd, Roſcomm. 
My mute enraged, from her urn, Es 

Like ghotts of murder'd, bodies does return 

I accule the murderers, to right the ttage, I, 
And undeceive the long- abuled age. Denbam. 
So far as truth gets ground iu the world, ſo far in lives 


- tify the groller errors. 5 
Unnertbaskk. adj. Not liable to deceive. 


To whole muſe we-owe that fort of verſe, © 
Is undecided by the men of tkill. : Roſcommon. 
| Arittotle has Iott #ndecided the duration of the action. 


Gans 7 es „ 8 
When two adverſe winds cngage cs horrid ſhock, |} 
Lexying their equal force with utmoſt rage, SS 
5 Long nedicided laſts the airy ſtrife. Phillips. | 
To UNDE'CK. v. a. To 1 ol ornaments, ELD 
| I find myſelt po gh N e 
For I have given here my ſoul's conſent, _ 5 
I' undecł he pompous body of a king. Shakeſpeare. 


UxDE'CKED. adj. Not adorned; not embelliſhed. 
Eve was undeck'd, fave with herlelt. 


Uxprersivg. adj. Not deciſive; not concluſive, 


Two nations differing about the antiquity of their lan- 
guage, made appeal to an wadeci/ioe experiment, when they | 
agreed upon the trial of a child brought up wang the wild } 


inhabitants ot the deſert. xuile. 
UxpecLiNED. adj. | „ 
1. Not oF; varied by termination. 
2. Not deviating ; not turned from the right way. 
| In his track my wary feet have. cbt; | 


His wndeclined ways precilely kept. Sandys's Paraphraſe. | 
UxpkbicarED. dj. - Ms 


1. Not conſecrated ; not devoted. 
2, Not inſcribed to a patron. | Ne ipod 
I chould let this book come forth ardedicated, were it not 
_ that I look upon this dedication as a duty. : Boyle. 
UnDEE'DED. adj. Not ſignalized by action. | 

My ſword, with an unbatter'd edge, 


I ſheath again ,unheaded. _ Shakeſpeare's Mocheth. 


UspErackb. 04j. Not deprived of its forn. ; not dishgured. | | 


-Thole arms, which tor nine centuries had bray'd 
The wrath of time on antick ſtone engrav'd;, _ 
Now torn by mortars, ſtand yet undefac'd, © 
On nobler trophies by thy valour rais'd. Granville. 
detealible ; not to be vacated or 
Wnulled, - 


UNDEPILED. adj. Not polluted; not vitiated; not cor- | 


rupted. 5 : 
irtue weareth à crown for ever, having gotten the vic- 
tory, ſtriving for undefiled rewards. . iſdom, We 3s 
Whole bed is wndefil'd, and chaſte, pronounc d, Milton. 
Her Arethuſian ſtream remains unſoil'd, 
Unmix'd with foreign filth, and undefil' d; 5 
Her wit was wore t man, her innocence a child. 
| | Dryden. 


Uxneerxe. adj. Not circumſcribed, or explained by a de- 
nition, . ; 
There is no ſuch way to give defence to abſurd doctrines, 
as to guard them round with legions of obſcure, doubt- 
ful, undefined words. | Locle. 
NDEPI' NABLE. adj, Not to be marked out, or circum- 
leribed by a definition. | 
That which is indefinite, though it hath bounds, as not 
being infinite yet thoſe hounds to us are undefinable. Grew. 
hy ſimple ideas are urdefinable is, that the ſeveral terms 
of a definition, ſignifying ſeveral ideas, they can all, by no 
means, repreſent an idea, which has no compoſition at a 1. 


| Locke. 
Unozro'ugp. adj. Not deformed ; not disfigured. 


and flare of war, yet unde form d by battles, may poſh þ _ 
ne Four curioſity. | e. 
NDEETED. adj. Not ſet at defiance; not challenged. 
Falſe traitor, thou broken haſt 
law of arms, to ſtrike foe undefied; _ 

But thou thy treaſon's fruit, I hope, ſhalt taſte 25 
Right ſour, and feel the law, the which thou haſt defac'd. 

: 1 Fairy Queen, 0. li. 

Tarifa 


Changed a blunt cane for a ſteel- pointed dart, 
And meeting Olſmyn next, — 
Wha wanting time for treaſon to provide, 


{ UnDextaPLe. adj, Such as cannot be gainſaiq. 


| 2, In the ſtate of pupillage to. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


above, the natural proportion of their virtue. | r. 
It you write in your ttrength, you ttand revealed at uit; 


11. In a ſtate of being loaded with, 


The light of ſo many gallant fellows, with all the pomp. 
0 


UND 
„Zagement, tranſported him with paſlivg. 


UNDELI'GHTED. adj, Not pleaſe 
lure. 


Clarendon. 


The fiend | 


Saw undelighted all delight; all kind 1 
Of living creatures, new to tight. Milton's Par- Loft. 
UNDELUGHTFUL, adj, Not giving plealure. 
delightful condition of life. . Clarendon. 
UNDEMO'LISHED. adj. Not razed; not thrown down. 
dhe undemoliſb' d ſtood, and ev'n till now | 
Perhaps had ſtood. Phillips. 
They itood by, and ſuffered Dunkirk to lie undemolijbed. 
| Swift. 
UNDEMO'NSTRABLE. adj, Not capable of fuller 3 
Out ot the precepts of the law of nature, as ot certain, 
common, and undemdnſirable principles, man's reaton doth 
neceflarily proceed unto certain moe particular determina- 
tions; which particular determinations being tound out ac- 
cording unto the realon of man, they have the names of 
human laws, * Hooker. 


That age which my grey hairs make tome more than it 
is, hath not dinunithed in me the power to protect an un- 
deuiable verity. | Sidue 


Of thoſe of the ſecond claſs, we have a plain and unden 


able ces camty. 


Moodæoarus Natural Hiſtory. 
tion, 5 | , 
This account was differently related by the antients; 
that is, undeniably rejetted by the moderns. Brown. 
I grant that nature all pots ought to ſtudy: but thenthis 
alio wideniably tollows, that thole things which delight all 
_agrs, mult have been an imitation of nature. Dryden. 
UNDEPLO'RED. adj. Not lamented. | Fon e's. 
Rite, wretched widow ! rite z nor undeplor*d 
Permit my gholt to paſs, the Stygian tords [ 
But riſe prepar'd to mourn thy perith'd lord. Dryden. 
UxPEPRA'VED. adj. Not corrupted, | 
Knowledge dwelt in our undepraved natures, as light in 
the lun; it is now hidden in us like ſparks in a flint. Glary, 
UNDEPRI'VED. adj. Not diveſted by authority; not (tripped 
ot any poſleſlion. 
| He, undepriv'd, his benefice forlook. 
UNDER. prepoſition. | undar, Gothick; unden, Saxon; on 
der, Dutch.“ e 
1. In a itate of ſubjection to. . 
| When good Saturn, baniſh'd from above, 
Was driven to hell, the world was under Jove. Dryden. 
Every man is put under a necellity, by his conſtitution, 
as an intelligent being, to be determined by his own judg- 


liberty. 5 


0 thole that live 


FS Under thy care, good rules and patterns give. Denham, | 
Ihe princes retpected Helim, and made ſuch unprove- | 


ments ander him, that they were inttructed in learning. 
NE a EN 5 Guardian. 
3. Beneath; ſo as to be covered, or hidden. 
Fruit put in bottles, and the bottles let down into wells 
under water, will keep long. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
It it (ſtood always under this form, it would have been 
uncle fire, if it had not been under water. Burnet. 
Thy bees lodge under covert of the wind, Dryden. 
Many a good poctick vein is buried under a trade, and 
never produces any thing for want of improvement. Locke. 


4. Below in place; not above. This is the ſenſe ot wider fail; | | on: | 
| 2+ Leis: oppoled to ower or more. 


that is, having the ſails ſpread alott. ; ; 
As they went under ſail by him, they held up their hands 
and made their prayers. 3 Siducy. 
By that fire that burn'd the Carthage queen, 
When the falſe Trojan ander ſail was cen. Shakeſpeare, 
Miſſeltoe hath been found to put forth ander the boughs, 
and not only above the boughs; ſo it cannot be any thing 
that falleth upon the bough. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Be gather'd now, ye waters, under leavin, Milton. 
5. In a leſs degree than. pe 5 ; 
Medicines take effect ſometimes under, and ſometimes 
Hooker. 


and ſhould you write under it, you cannot avoid iome pe- 
culiar graces.  Dryden's Dedication io Jugenal, 
6. For lels than. 35 3 3 
We are thrifty enough not to part with any thing ſervice- 
able to our bodies, under a goud confideranion; but make 


7. Leſs than; below. 


Man, once fallen, was nothing but a total pollution, and | 
2. To line; to 


not to be reformed by any thing under a new 3 : 
| 1 5 outh, 


talk under certainty and demonſtration. Caller on Confidence. 

| There are feveral hundred pariſnes in England under 

twenty pounds a year, and many aner ten. Sit. 
8. By the ſhow of, . | | ; | 

That which ſpites me more than all the wants, | 
He does it under name of perfect love. _ Shakeſpeare. 
TIis hard to bind any ſyllogiſm io, cloſe upon the mind, 
as not to be evaded under lome plaubble diſtiuction. Baker, 

. With leſs than, | 5 5 

? Several young men could never leave the pulpit ander half 
a dozen conceits. | Swift, 


10. In the ſtate of inferiority to; noting rank or order of pic- 


cedence. 5 b Ws | 
It was too great an honour for any man under a duke. 
Adidifon's Spectator, N“ 122. 


ſhall but bear them, as the aſs bears gold, 
To 4 and ſweat under the buſinels. Shakeſpeare. | 
He holds the people | 
Of no more ſoul, nor fitneis for the world, To 
Than camels in their war; who have their provender 
Only for bearing burthens, and fore blows 
For ſinking under them. Shakeſþ. Corialanus. 
12. In a ſtate of oppreſſion by, or ſubjection to. 
After all, they have not been able to give any confiderable 
comfort to the mind, under any of the great preſtures ot 
this life. JTillotſans Sermons. 
At any rate we deſire to be rid of the preſent evil, which 
we are apt to think nothing abſent can equal; becauſe, under 
the preſent pain, we find not ourſelves capable of any, the 
leaſt degree of happineſs. | Locke, 
Women and children did not ſhew the leaſt ſigns of com- 
plaint, ander the extremity of torture. Collier. 
Illuſtrious parent! now aye N 0 | | 
| I may Clymene's proud boalt. 3 6 
No es falſe reproaches grieve. Addiſon. 
13. In a (tate in which one is ſeized or overborn. : 
The prince and princeſs mult be ander no leſs amaze- 


ment. oh Pope's Letters. 

In a ſtate of being liable to, or limited by. ao 
2 To which — move for our better inſtructionꝰ's ſake, 
turneth unto cboler in them; they anſwer fumingly. Yet 


„ He baſely threw it at him, unde/y'd. | 
UrderrsAarzb. adi. — conſidered, 


Dryden, 
4 


The prince's tndeliberated throwing himſalf into that en- 


He could not think of involving himlelt in the ſame un- 


UNDENUABLY, adv, So plainly, as to admit no contradic- | 


ment, what is beſt for him to do; elſe he would be anger the | 
determination of {ome other than himielf, which is b 3 
oc te. 


little account of what is moſt beneficial to our ſouls. Ray. | 


- | 20, In a ſtate of protection. 


| wealth, beſides ſtark love and kindneſs. 
21. With reſpect to. | 


| 


Dryden. | 


| Theſe men of forehead love to inſure a cauſe, and ſeldom | 


23. Subjected to; being the ſubje& of. 


77 In a ſtaie of relation that claims protection. 
7 N By . | 


1. In a Rateof ſubjection. = ET. „ 
| ſe to keep under the children of Fee for bond- 
; C 


To UNDERBEA'R, v. 4. [under and bear.) 
1. To . to endure. 


To UNDERRTD. v. a. [under and bid.] 


2. Io do leis than is requiſite. 


UNDERFULLING. 2, . 


To UNDERFU'RNISH. . 4. [under and ſurniſb.] To gets 


in this their mood, they cait forth ſomewhat, wherewi. by | 


UND 


dr pain, of greater diſpleaſure,, vs muſk rſh contented | 
z not touched with plea- | | opkers 
; | and therefore, in 


The greateſt part of mank ind is flow of apprehenſion j 
many caſes, under a ncceſſity of ſeeing 
with other men's eyes. South's Sermons. 

A generation ſprung up amongſt us, that flattered princes 
that they have a divine right to avfolute power, let the laws 


and conditions ander which they enter upon ther authority 


be what they will. Loch. 


It is not itrange to find a country half unpeopled, where 


ſo great a proportion of both ſexes is tica under tuch vows 
of chaſtity, | Adattjon s Remarks on Italy. 
Things of another world are under the diſadvantage of 
being diitant, and therefore operate but faintly, Aiterburys 
15. In a Gate of depreſſion, or dejection by, 
There is none but he, 
Whoſe being I do fear; and, wrder him, 2755 
My genius 13 rebuk'd, as Autony's was by Ceſar, Shaks 
16. In the ſtate of bearing, or being known by. Ty 
This faction, under tae name of Puritan, became very 
turbulent, during the reign of Elizabeth, Swift, 
The railing of nlver com, has been only by coining it 
with lets ſilver in it, under the fame denomination. Locke. 
17. In the ſtate ot. 1 | 
It they can tncceed without blood, as under the preſent 
diſpolition of things, it is very pollible they may, it is to be 
hoped they will be tatisfied, Fo | 
18, Not having reached or arrived to; noting time, 
Turee tons he dying left under age; 
By means whereof, their uncle Vortigern WY | 
Uturp'd the throne during their pupillage. Fairy Queen. 
19. Repreſented by. 8 | | | 
Morpheus is repreſented by the antient ſtatuaries under 
the tigure of a boy aſleep; with a bundle of poppy in his 
han. . Adaliſon. 


St. . 


Under favour, there are other materials for a commons- 


Collier. 


Mr. Duke may be mentioned under the double capacity 
of a poet and a divine, | Felton on the Claſſicks. 


Cato mayor, who had with great reputation borne all the 
great ofhees of the commanwealth, has left us an evidence, 
under his own hand, how much he was veried in country 
Airs. | Locke on Education. 


22. Atteſted by. SY, 


* 


To deicribe the revolutions of nature, will require a ſteady 


eye; elpecially to to connect the parts, and preient them all 
unden one view. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Memory is the ſtorchouſe of our ideas. For the narrow 
mind of man, not being capable of having many ideas under 
view at once, it was necellary to have a repoſitory to lay 
them up. . 8 Locks. 
The thing under proof is not capable of demonſtraiiun, 
and mutt be ſubmitted to the trial of probabilities. Locke. 
Diſtinct conceptions, that anſwer their verbal diſtinétions, 
ſerve to clear any thing in the ſubject ander conlide! 1 on . 
Zh OCKES 

L rather ſuſpe& my own judgment, tian believe a fault to 


be in that poem, which lay fo long under Virgil's corcc= = 
tion, and had his laſt hand put to it. 
24. In the neut ſtage of ſubordination. 


_ Thus is the only ſafe guard, under the Spirit of God, that 
dictated theſe ſacred writings, chat can be relied on. Locke, 


s + 


DER, adv. , . 
Ve pu 
men and bond-women. 1 2 Chou. xxviii. 10. 
Hle kept the main ſtock without alteration, under or over. 
Addijon's Sſectator, Ne 264. 


3. It has a n e ee reſembling taar of un adectiee; in- 
ject; ſubordinate. But, perhaps, in thus 1cnle 


feriour ; tu 
it ſhould be conſidered as united to tae {vilowing word. 
I will fight « 


#5; Againſt my canker'd country with the ſpleen 


Of all the under fiends. Shaleſpeure's Coriclanus, 


| 4. It is much uſed in compoſition, in teveral lenſes, which che 


tollowing examples will explain, 


UNDERA CTION, 2. /. Subordinate action; action not eſſen- 


tial to the inain ſtory. . Eg, 
The ſcaſt epiſodes, or underactions, interwoven. in it, are 


parts neceſſary, or convenient to carry on the main daſig n. 
| a Dryden. 


hat reverence he did throw away on ſlaves? 
Wooing poor craftſmen with the cratt of ſmiies, 
And patient underbearing of his fortune. Shakeſpeare, 
guard. Out of ule. | | 
The dutchcls of Milan's gown; not like your cloth of gold, 


ſet with pearls, down-fleeves, fide-fleeves, and ſkirts round, 


underborne with a bluiſh tinſel. Shak. Much Ado about Noth, 


UNDERBEA'RUER, 2. /. {under and bearer. ] In funerals, thoſe 
that luttain the weight of the body, diſtin& trom thoſe who 


are bearers of ceremony, and only hold up the pall. 


thing lets than it is worth, 


UNDERCLERK. u. /. [under and clerł.] A clerk ſubordinate 
to the principal clerk, 5 a 


Colcby, one of his under-ſwearers, was tried for robbing 


the treaſury, where he was an underclerk. Savift, 
To UNDERDO', v. 1. ¶ under and do.] ho 
1. To act below one's abilities. . | 
Vou overact, when you ſhould wrderdoz _ 
A little call yourſelf again, and think. B. Johnſon. 


Nature much oftener overdoes than underdoes : you ſhall 


find twenty eggs with two yolks, for one that hath none. 


| 8 Crews 
UNDERFACTION. a. /. [under and faction.] Subordinate 


tation; ſubdiviſion of a faction. 
Chriſtianity loſes by conteſts of #nderfattions.  - _ : 


| Decay of Piety. 
UNDERFE'LLOW. 2. /. [ under and fellow.}] A mean man; 


a lorrow wretch. r 
They carried him to a houſe of a principal officer, who 
with no more civility, though with much more buſineſs than 
thoſe underſelloaus had ſhewed, in captious manner put in- 
terrogatorics unto him. f : 


Sidney. 
e [ under and ill.] Lower part of an 


To found our habitation frmly, firſt examine the bed of 
earth upon which we will build, and then the undorfillings, 
or ſubſtruction, as the antients called it. Wotton's Arch. 


To UNDERFO'NG. v. 4. [underand pangan, Saxon. ] To take 


in hand. | 
Thou, Menalcas, that by thy treachery 
Didit under ong my lady to wexe fo light, 
Shouldit well be known for ſuch thy villainy. Spenſer. 
with leſs than enough. 

Can we ſuppoie God would underſurniſh man for the ſtate 
he 8 um, and not afford him a ſoul large enough to 
puriue bis happineſs? 1＋ | Collier . 

4 1 0 


'0 offer for any 


To 


to round the bottom. 


ing the ſhip. | 
To U'NDERGO..v. g. [under and go.] 


* 


4. 


5 


when kinithed, woul 


tion of the ſame caules, 
6. To be ſubject to. 
UN DERORO“ UND. 7. /. [under and ground. ] Subterraneous 


A ſpirit rais'd from depth of underground. 


From underground, the liquid ore he drains 5 

CO | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. \ . 

 UNDERGRO'WTH. at [under and growth.) That which 
grows under the tall w V 


with the touls of men, as with certain baits, 
2. Clandeſtinely; with fraudulent ſecrecy. 


ociate, * 8 Sidney. 
They, by their precedents of wit, . 
T' out- taſt, out-loiter, and out-ſit, = 
Can order matters underband, 1 
Io put all buſineſs to a ſtand. Hudibras. 


It looks, as if I had defired him underhand to write lo ill 
MEET againſt me; but I have not brib'd him todo me this ſervice. | 


upon us. ES 2 5 „;o 5. Seuafhe-| 
2...  T'll haſten to my Roman ſoldiers, 5 
Inflame the mutiny, and under band „ 
Blow up their diſcontents. Addiſon's Cato. 


 UNnDERHA 


 UNDERLA'BOURER. 7. ſ. [under and labourer.) A ſubordi- 


Jo UXDERLA 


 UxDERLE'AF. . J. 


plüwKuentiful bearer. a ( 
To UNDERLINE. v. a. { under and line.] To mark with lines 


5 providence, they had a full ſight of the infanta. 
U'NDERLING. 7. /. [from under.] An inferiour agent; a. 


UNDERGTRD, v. a. [under and gird.] To bind below; 


When they had taken it up, they uſed helps, undergird- 
| Acts, xxvii. 17. 


To lutter; to ſuſtain z to endure evil. 
With mind averſe, be rather underwent 
His people's will, than gave his own conſent, 
To lupport; to hazard. Not in uſe, | 
have mov'd certain Romans, 
To undergo with me, an enterprize | 
Ot honourable, dang*rous conſequence. Shakeſpeare. 
Such they were, who might preſume t' have done 
Much for the king, and honour of the ſtate, 
Having the chiefeſt actions undergone. Daniel's Civil Mar. 
To ſuſtain; to be the bearer of; to poſſeſs. Not in ule. 
Their virtues elle, be they as pure as grace; 
As infinite as man may undergo; 
Shall, in the general cenſure, take corruption 
From that particular fault. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
To ſuſtain; to endure without fainting. | 
It rais'd in me 
An undergoing ſtomach, to bear up 
- Againit what ſhould eniue. | 
. To pats through. : Ng 3 
I carried on my ar e to try whether this riſing world, 
| continue always the fame; or what | 
changes it would ſucceſſively undergo, by the continued ac- 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Bread put into the ſtomach of a dying man, will 2udergo 
the alteration that is merely the effect of heat. Arbuthnot. 


Dryden. 


Shakeſp. Tempeſt. | 


Claudio nag. e challenge, and either I muſt ſhortly 
hear from him, or I will ſubſcribe him a coward. Shakeſp. 


ace. | | 
: They have promiſed to ſhew your highneſs —_ 
_ Shakeſp. 

Waſh'd by ſtreams | 


Into fit molds prepared. 


ood. 
| So thick entwin'd, | 
As one continued brake, the undergrowth 


Of ſhrubs, and tangling buthes, had perplex'd _ ; 


All pathof man, or beait, that palſs'd that way. Milton. 
Dok RHA ND. adv. [under and band.]]]]i]i!! 
Ss Ox cnn not apparent; ſecretly. __ 


heſe N e petitions of worldly things in prayer, 
have, beſides their direct ule, a ſervice, whereby the church 
underbend, through a kind ot heavenly fraud, taketh there- | 


She underband dealt with the principal men of that coun- 


try, that they ſhould perſuade the King to make Plangus his | 


ROT os Ne, . Dryden. 
Such mean revenge, committed under band. 
Has ruin'd many an acre of good land. Dryden. 


Wood is ſtill working underhand to force his haltpence 


, 


ND. adj. Secret; clandeſtine ; fy: | 
I had notice of my brother's purpole, and have, by under- 
hand means, laboured to diſſuade him. 
II ſhould take it as a very great favour from ſome of my 
 wnderhand detractors, if they would break all meaſures 
with me. NE Addiſon's Spectator, Ne 262. 
nate workman. | 8 
About the carriage of one ſtone for Amalis, the diſtance 
of twenty days journey, for three years were employed two 
| 2 cholen inen, governors, beſides many underla- 

uUrers. x 


- Phe ideas it is buſied about ſhould be, ſometimes at leaſt, 
thoſe more congenial ones, which it had in itſelf, underived 
from the body. | 8 


- 


| Locke. 
V. vv. a. [under and lay.) To ſtrengthen by 
lomething laid under. . 8 
[under and leaf. ] A ſpecies of apple. See 

APPLE. . 5 
The underleaf, whoſe cyder is beſt at two years, is a 
| Mortimer's Art of Huſbandry. 


| below the words. | 
By meer chance in appearance, though underlined with a 


{orry, mean fellow. I | 
| The great men, by ambition never ſatisfied, grew fac- 
tious; and the underlings, glad indeed to be underliugs to 

them they hated leaſt, to preſerve them from ſuch they hated 
molt, | | | | 
Hereby the heads of the Septs are made ftronger, whom 

it hows 

and ſtrengthen divers of their underlings againſt them. 

err | : Spenſer. 

The fault is not in our ſtars, 
But in ourſelves, that we are wnderlings. Shakeſpeare. 

O'er all his brethren he ſhall reign as king, 


Yet every one ſhall make him underlin Milton. 


They may print this letter, if the — at the poſt- 
office take a copy of it. Pope and Swift. 
A fort of underling auxiliars to the difficulty of a work, 
are commentators and criticks, who trighten many by their 
number and bulk. Sara 
To UNDERMINE. v. a. [under and mine.] | 
1. To dig cavities under any thing, ſo that it may fall, or be 
blown up; to ſap. , 
Though the foundation on a rock were laid, 
The church was under min d and then betray d. Denham. 
An injudicious endeavour to exalt Virgil, 1s much the 
ſame, as if one ſhould think to raiſe the ſuperſtructure b 
undermining the foundation. Pope's Preface tothe Had. 
'2, To excavate under. 
A valt rock undermin'd from one end to the other, and a 
highway running through it, as long and as broad as the 
mall. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
3. To injure by clandeſtine means. 
Making the king's ſword ſtrike whom they hated, the 
king's purſe reward whom they loved; and, which is worſt 
of all, making the royal countenance ſerve to undermine the 


royal ſovereignty. 15 Sidney. 
They, Knowing Eleanor's aſpiring humour, 
Have hir'd me to undermine the duttheſs, 


The father ſecure, * 


Wotton. 


UNDERMINER. 2. /. [from undermine.) 
1, He that aps; he that digs away the ſupports. 


2. A clandeſtine enemy. 


U'NDERMOST. adj, [This is a kind of ſuperlative, anoma- 


1. Lowelt in place. 


2. Lowelt in ſtate or condition. 


Howls horrible from underneath, Dryden. 
The late did not lie flat upon it, but left a free paſſage 
1 anderneath. e 4A. diſon. 


UNDERNE'ATH. prep. Under. 


Hooker. | _ 


1 


Shakeſpeare. | 


| Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. | 
_ UxDERI'VED. adj. [from derived. ] Not borrowed. 


Sidney. 


be a moſt ſpecial policy to weaken, and to ſet up 


Shat-ſp. | 


vernment, have always laid their firit train in comempt, ca- 


longer than they were undermoſt. 
UNDERNEATH. adv. [ Compounded from under and neat 


Which in lite did harbour give, 


Againſt whate'er may tempt, whate'er ſeduce, | 
Allure or terrify, or undermine. Milton 
The undermining imile becomes habitual z and the drift of 
his plaulible converſation, 1s only to flatter one, that he may 
betray another, | Dryden. 
He ſhould be warned who are like to der mine him, and 
who to ſerve him. Lacke on Education, 


The enemies and underminers therecot are Romiſh Catho- 
licks. | Bacon. 


When I perceiv'd all ſet on enmity, 
As on my enemies, where-ever chanc'd, 
I us'd holtility, and took their 1poil, 
To pay my underminers in their coin. Milton's Agoniftes. | 
The molt experienced diſturbers and underminers of yo- 


deavouring to blow it up in the judgment and eſteen of the 
{ubject. h South's Serme:.s. 


louily tormed from wnder.}] 


Uſing oil of almonds, we drew up with the undermoſt ſtone 
a much greater weight. Boyle. 


It happens well for the party that is undermoſt, when a 
work of this nature falls into the hands of thole, who con- 
tent themlelves to attack their principles, without expoling 
their perſons, Addijon's Freeholder, Ne 19. 
This opinion, taken up by other ſectaries, was to laſt no 
warp mar f 

b; 


of which we [till ;etain the comparative xetber, but in adver- 
bial tenſe ule bencatb.] In the lower place; below; under; 
bencath. | | | l 
hg Porthwith up to the clouds | 
With him I flew, and underneath beheld = | 
The earth outſtretch'd immenle, a proſpe& wide. Milton. 
And as I awake, ſweet muſick breathe 
Above, about, or underneath ; LES 
Sent by ſome ſpirit to mortals good, 
Or (ullen Mole that runneth underneath ; 
Or Severn ſwift, guilty of maidens death. 
The monſter caught in open day, _ 
| Inclos'd, and in deſpair to fly away, 


. Milton. | 
| Milton. 


| rp | 


| Fellows in arms, 
Bruis'd underneath the yoke of tyranny, 
Thus far into the bowels of the land | 
Have we march'd on. Shakeſpeare. | 
Pray God, the prove not maſculine ere long! 1 
If underneath the ſtandard ot the French . 
Bhe carry armour, as ſhe hath begun. Shakeſpeare. 
Uuderneaib this ſtone doth lic. e 
As much beauty as could die; 5 


JI oo more virtue than could live. B. Johnſon. 
What is, hath been; what hath been ſhall enſue; | 
And nothing anderneath the ſun is new. Sandys's Paraph. | 

The north and ſouth, and each contending blalt, 

Are wnderneath his wide dominion caſt. 7 

UNDERO'FFICER, 2. . [u#der and officer.] An inferiour of- 

ficer; one in ſubordinate authority. F 
This certificate of excommunication by biſhops, of all 
others, is molt in uſe; and would be more ſo, were it not 
for the manitold abuſes about its execution committed by 
underofficers. | life's Parergon. 

To U'NDERPIN. v. a. [under and pin. ] To prop; to ſupport. 


underpin their acqueſt jure belli. Hale Common Law. 
UNDE'ROGATORY. adj. Not derogatory. 0 
Of our happineſs the apoſtle gives a negative deſcription ; 
and to create in us apprehenſions underogatory from what we 
ſhall poſlels, exalts them above all that we can tancy. Boyle. 
U'NDERPART. 2. /. ¶ under and part.] Subordinate, or un- 

eſſential part. — | 

The' Engliſh will not bear a thorough tragedy, but are 


pleaſed that it ſhould be lightened with underparts of mirth. 


coat worn next the body. | 
They 

quilting a whole ox ane ee pd 

U'NDERPLOT, u. .. [under and plot.] 


| 1. A ſeries of events proceeding collaterally with the main ſtory | 


of a play, and ſubſervient to it. 
In a tragi- comedy, there is to be but one main deſign; 
and though there be an underplot, yet it is ſubſervient to the 
chief fable. 5 Dryden s Dedication to Juvenal. 
2. A clandeſtine ſcheme. | 
intrigue, that he ſtill ſuſpects an wnderplot. 
To UNDERPRA'ISE. v. a. 
low deſert. 

In underpraiſing thy deſerts, oy 
Here find the firſt deficience of our tongue. Dryden. 
To UN DERTRTE E. v. a. [under and prize.} To value at lets 
than the worth. 7 e 


Addiſon. 


| Ho far | Pep 
The ſubſtance of my praiſe doth wrong this ſhadow 
In underprizing it; ſo far this ſhadow 
Doth limp behind the ſubſtance. 
To UNDERPRO'P. v. a. 
_ ſuſtain. 
Here am I left to underprop the iand, _ 
Who, weak with age, cannot ſupport myſelf. | 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
There was made a ſhoring or underproping act for the be- 
nevolence; to make the ſums not brought in, to be leviable 
by courſe of law. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Thou that art us'd t' attend the royal throne, 
And underprop the head that bears the crown. Fenton. 
UNDERPROPO'RTIONED. adj. [under and proportion.) Hav- 
| ngio little proportion. 


Shakeſpeare. 
[ under and prop. ] To lupport; to 


returns of civility, plainly tells people, they muſt be very 
mannerly. _ 
UNDERPU'LLER. 7. ſ. [under and puller.] Interiour or ſub- 
ordinate puller. : | 7s 
The myſtery of ſeconds and thirds is ſuch a maſter- piece, 
that no deſcription can reach. Theſe underpullers in deitruc- 
tion are ſuch implicit mortals as are not to be matched. 
| Collier. 

To UNDERRA'TE. . a. [under and rate.] To rate too low. 
UNDERR'ATE, . J. [from the verb.] A price leſs than is 


val. 
The uſeleſs brute is from Newmarket brought, 
And at an underrate in Smithfield bought, 
To turn a mill. Dryden. 
To UNDERSA'Y. v. n. [under and ſay.] To ſay by way of | 
derogation. Not in ule. 


But 1 


9. ; 


Ventures kis filial virtue, 


 UxDERSE'CRETARY. 7. . 


To UNDERSE'LIL.. v. a. [underand ſeill.]'To d 


UNDERSERVANT. #. J. [under and ſervant.) 


To U'NDERSET. v 4. [under and ſet.) To prop; 


UNDERSHE'RIFF, z. ſ. [under and ſoeriff.) The dep 


their gh ſpeculations. Fa 
| UNDERSHOO'T. part. adj, [under and ſo0ot.] Moved b 


Dryden. |. 


Victors, to ſecure themſelves againſt diſputes of that kind, | | 5 


| UNDERSTA'NDING. 7. J from underſtand.] 


; | Dryden. 
UNDERPE'TTICOAT. 2. /. {under and pettic:ar.) The petti- | 


go to bed as tired with doing nothing, as I after | 
Spectator, Ne 606. 


The huſband is ſo miſled by tricks, and ſo loſt in a crooked | 
[under and praiſe.] To praiſe be- 


o be haughty, and to make ſcanty and underyr ortioned 


Collier on Pride. 


15258 never ſet foot cn that ſame trode, 

But balke their right way, and ſtrain abroad. 8 

6 F (under and fecretary,) A5 1 

riour or ſubordinate ſecretary. 850 
The Jews have a tradition, that Elias fits ; 

keeps a regiiter of all men's actions, good or 


his wnder-ſecretartes for the teveral nations „tha 
ot all that paſſes. 


n heaven 
» 
1 He hath 
8 a tS 0 4mnne 
Bacon's Theory of the 1 


{ teat, by 100 
tor leſs; to ſeli cheaper than another, 5 N (lug 
Their ſtock being rated at fix in the hundr 
with great gain, underſell us, our ſtock bein 
Child 


„n rated at ten. 
Diſcuurſe of Trad. 
the lower clats. | Atervane of 
Beiides the nervss, the bones, as wnderſerwants, win, , 
muſcles, are employed to raiſe him up.  Grew's Cour. og 
asl). 
( lu luppy, 
The merchant-adventurers, being a ttrong con A 


ION pan 
ag underſet with rich men, and good order, beld bt dey 


y. OR  . Gecen's Henry VII 
* , = on TTER. 7. ſ. {from underſet.] Prop; pedeital ; ſup. 


The four corners thereof had underſetters. 


UNDERSE'TTING. 2. J. [from uxderſet.] Low 1 Kings, vii, 


deſtal. 


Their e or pedeſtals, are, 
part of the coſumn. ; 


Wotton's Architecture. 
the ſheriff. Auel 
Since 'tis my doom, love's under/brieve | 

Why this reprieve ? 75 ; 


Why doth my ſhe advowſon fly? Cleavelant'; Poem 


UNDERSHE'RIFFRY. 2. /. [from underſhberiff.} The buüncls 


or . of an underſberiff. 

"The cardinals of Rome call all temporal bulineſs, of 
and embaſſages, hirreria, which is underſberifiries. bog 
they were but matters for underſheritts and catehpoles; 
though many times thole underſberiſtries do more good than 


Bacon. 


wege under it. 
he impriſoned water payeth the ranſom of driving an 


_ wnder/hoot wheel for his enlargement, Carex 


a 7 , b 
UNDERSO'NG. 2. /. {under and ſong.] Chorus; burthen of 3 


„ | | 
So ended ſhe; and all the reſt around 


Dan, Saxon. }] ? 
1. To comprehen! fully; to have knowledge of. | 
The Ulyiles of Ovid upbraids his ignorance, that he un. 
dexſtood not the ſhield for which he pleaded. Dryden 
2, * conceive. | | , 
His fin might have been greater in that reſpec: but tha 
it was not ſo to be e appears by the e . 
. a FEET _-. Stullingflert, 
The moſt learned interpreters underſtood the Wen 251 
ang wort of- Abel. EET; Locke, 
JJ = Yo af es 
1. To have ule of the intellectual faculties; to be an intelli- 
gent or conſcious being. | * 
have given thee a wile and underſtanding heart. Ctr, 
2. To be informed. 8 e 
I underſtood of the evil Eliaſhib did. 
I underſtand by Sanga, you have been 
Solicited againſt the commonwealth „ 
By one Umbrenus. Ben. Jobnſon's Calilini. 
„ Al] my foul be e 
Imparadis'd in you, in whom alone . 
I wnderfland, and grow, and ſee. - Dane, 
1. Intellectual powers; faculties of the mind, eſpecially t16ls 
of knowledge and judgment. 

I ſpeak as my underſtanding inſtructs me, and as mine ho- 
neſty puts it to utterance. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 
._ Make him of quick underſtanding in the tear ot 1 wean 

| | "atch, 
x It maketh day- light underſtanding, out of darkneſs, Bacmn, 
When ſhe rates things, and moves from ground to 
ground, . | 
The name of reaſon ſhe obtains by this: ED 
But when by reaſon ſhe the truth hath found, 


And ſtandeth fix'd, the underflanding is. Davies, 
| Life and ſenſe, | A 

Fancy and underſtanding : whence the ſoul — 

Reaſon receives, and reaſon is her being. Milton, 


God is to the underſtanding of man, as the light of the un 
| 5 a eyes, its firſt and molt glorious object. Tillotjon, 
2. Skill. | a 
The underſtandings of a ſenate are often enſlaved by three 
or faur leaders, | an 
Right znderſtanding conſiſts in the perception of the vile 
or probable agreement or diſagreement of ideas. ocke, 
Very mean people have railed their minds to a great fee 
and waderftanding of religion. Locke, 
3. Intelligence; terms of communication. 2 
| He hoped the loyalty of his ſubjects would concur with 
him in the preſerving of a good anderflanding between him 
and his people. Clarendvn. 
We have got into ſome underſtanding with the enemy, f 
means of Don Diego. On 
UNDERSTA'NDIXG. adj. Knowing; ſkilful. ; 
The preſent phyſician is a very underſtanding man, f 
well read. e | Addiſon's Remarks on 1169+ 
Us e ERST AN DIN OGL v. adv. [ from underſtand.] With kuow. 
edge. | 
Sundays may be underflandingly ſpent in theology: N 
UNDERSTOO'D. pret. and part. paſſive of underffand. 
UNDERSTRA'PPER. 2. /. | under and ſtrap. ] A petty fellow 
an interior agent. ES 
Every underftrapper perk'd up, and expected a reg 
or his fon mult be a major. * | — 5 
To UNDERTA'KE. v. &, preterite undertook; participle pain) 
undertaken. [ underfangen, German. ] | 
1. To attempt; to engage in. | 
The talk he undertakes : 
Is numbering iands, and drinking u dry 


ale peur. 
Hence our gen rous emulation came; 
We . we perform' d the ſame. Roſcommt 
TFiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard, 
The Engliſh undertake th' unequal war. 7 
Of dangers undertaken, fame atchiev'd, 
They talk by turns. 
2. To atlume a character. Not in uſe. | 
Hie name and credit ſhall you undertake, Stake 
And in my hou: you ſhall be friendly lodg d. 
3. To en with; to attack. 
=? ki your lordſhip ſhould undertake every comp, 
that you give offence to. Shakeſpeare 7 Lijprares 
ou'll undertake her no more? Kal 
4. To have the — of 2 
0 


Drjan 


They fay, they con to heaven the highway; 
WA | . 


Tom vaterüide I muſt conduRt your ge, fs 


in height, a thing 


Wa- 


To her redoubled that her under 1 
The challenge to Dam#tas rity Ledong oe. 
Menalcas ſhall juſtain his wnderſong; | 
Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring, Dryden, 
To UNDB8RSTA'ND, v. a. preterite underſtood, unden fan- 


Neb. xi, 7. 


7 Albucl. 5 


on. 


§ĩdm an 


sf Sir Nicholas Vau | no! oh . | = | IF 
hen give my charge up to Sir Nic | 3 Who loſe a length of unde/erving da | | To think I ſhould 
Who undertakes you to your end. bakeſd. Henry VIII. Ne you aſary the Maney in; os; OH t Pope. When I — 1 Sbaleſpeare. 
UNDERTA DS ar province 2, . meriting any particular advantage or hurt. With of. The apoſtle knowing that the diſtindtion of theſe charac - 
1. To aſſume an) ld. andertate for me Iſa. xxxviil 0 was carried to miſlike, then to hate; laſtly, to deltroy this | ters was undiſceraible by men in this life, admoniſhes thoſe, 
O Lord, 1 = "rr hy c abvis Va. red ili. on undeſerving deſtruction. Sidney. who had the moſt comfortable aflurances of God's favour, 
1 I under to Tp 0 wang a 1108. On telicity 18 in retaining wel wg opinion of honeſt meu, | to be neverthelels apprehenſive. Rogers's Sermons, 
h 1. To venture; to T5 ee of his {oirit | who think me not quite undeſe ing it. Pope. | UNDISCE'RNIBLY. adj. Inviſibly; imperceptibly. 
3 It is the cowiſh terror of his ſpirit, 38 NDESLGNED., adj, Not intended; not purpoſed. Many ſecret inditpoſitions will andiſcernibly fical upon the 
b, lat dare not undertake. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, Great effects by 1 r N ; 58 n A e 
That da D b eftects inconliderable means are ſometimes | ſoul, and it will require time and cloſe application to reco- 
8 J. To promiſe; to tan Mille after ra; 8 rought about: and thole ſo wholly unde/igned by ſuch as are | ver it to the ſpiritualities of religion. South's Sermons. 
It che curious ſearch the ills after rains, I dare undertake | the immediate actors. | South. | UNDISCE'RNED, ac. Not obſerved; not diſcovered; not de- 
„5 they will _ RD 22 8 s Nat. Hi. err you conduct find, a deicried. 55 | 
| NDERTA'KEN. part. pa | . | le and convenience; will you not agree, Or profeſſion, though it leadeth us into many truths uns 
le. COKE A KER. 7 + [irom ee . | | That ſuch effects could not be 4 : Feder by others, 728 doth diſturb their ee Ref perro : 
of One who engages | broge DOG ANTS. 2 5 Nor could proceed, but from a knowing mind? Black. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
' Antrim was Datura ly a great undertaber. Clarendon. UNDES!UGNING. adj. 5 | Broken they break, and rallying they renew | 
Undertakers in Rome purchaſe the digging of fields, and | 1. Not acung with any ſet purpoſe. In otber forms, the military thew :; : 
arrive at great eſtates by it. 1 Adaliſon. ; Could atoms, which, with undirected flight, At laſt in order undijcern'd they join, | 
This ſerves to free the nen e rom rug perpiexities that Roam'd through the void, and rang'd the realms of night, And march together in a friendly line. Dryden. 
' ſome undertakers have apr nt it witli, Woodward. In order march, and to their poſts advance, UNDISCE'RNEDLY. adv. So as to undiſcovered. 
- Oblige thy fav rite underta ers 10 Led by no guide, but wrdefigning chance? Blackmore, Some aſſociated particles of falt-petre, by lurking und- 
To throw me in but twenty acres. | . Privy, 2. Having no artful or traudutent lehemes; fincere. cernedly in the fixed nitre, had eſcaped the analyſing violence 
a, One who engage wing eee at a certain price. He looks upon friendthip, gratitude, and ſenſe of honour, . fire. | Boyle 
Should they build as . „ „ „es ems to impole upon weak, undeſigning minds. Sou;h. | UNDISCE'RNING, adj, Injudicious ; incapable of main 
"Iwo ruin 4 8 3 quite. _ Swifts Miſcell. Ux DESIRABLE; a. No to be Wie e plealing. due 3 . MO ll TOO Wd oor Wh 
a. One who manage rals. * . : '0 add what wants | | *Undiſcerning muſe, which heart, which eyes, 
NDERTA'KING. E. . (from undertake.) Attempt; enter- In fenfale ſex, the more to draw his love, In 3 ale doſt thou prize ? kg Denne. 
prize 3 engagement. . [And render me more equal; and perhaps, His long experience informed him well of the ſtate of 
Mighty men they are ca f 1 hie eweth a ſtrength A thing not undejirable, ſome time | ; England; but of foreign tranſactions he was entirely un- 
ſurpaſſing others: and men of renown, that is, of great an- Superior ; tor interior, who is free? Milton's Par. Loft. | diſcerning and ignorant. Clarendon. © 
dertaking and adventurous actions. | Raleigh. | UNDESTRED. adj. Not withed; not lolicited, — Thus her blind ſiſter, fickle Fortune, reigns, 
It this ſeem too great an zdertaking for the humour of our O goddets-mother, give me back to fate! | And undiſcerning ſcatters crowns and chains. Pope. 
age, then ſuch a ſum of money _ to lie ready for taking | Your gitt was unde d, and came too late, Dryden. | UNDisCO'RDING, adj, Not diſagreeing ; not jarring in mu- 
off all ſuch pieces of cloth as ſhall be brought in. Texple, UNDESURING. adj. Negligent; not wiſhing. | lick. | 27 | 
UNDER TENANT. u. ſ. [under and tenant.) A lecondary te-“ TI hebaits ot gifts and money to deſpite, WS 2 We on earth, with undiſcording voice, | 
nant; one who holds from him that holds from the owner. Aud look on wealth with undefiring eyes: | | May rightly anſwer that melodious noiſe z 
Settle and ſecure the undertenants; to the end there may Wen thou canſt truly call thele virtues thine, | As once we did, till diſproportion'd fin SN 
be a repoſe and eſtabliſhment of every ſubject s eſtate, lord. Be wile, and free, by Heav'n's conſent and mine. Dryden. Jarr'd againſt nature's chinte, Milton. 
and tenant. - Davis Hiſtory of Ireland. | Unpz STRO'YABLE, adj. IndeltruCtible; not ſuſceptive of de- | UNDI'SCIPLINED. adj, . 5 = 
UNDERTOOK. part. paſſive of undertake. 3 RO ; 5 1. Not ſubdued to regularity and order. 3 
UNDERVALUA'TION. a. /. [under and value.] Rate notequai | | Commom glafs, once made, fo far reſiſts the violence of To be diſpenſes withal is an argument of natural infir- 
do the worth. ED EEG | the fire, that mot chymiſts think ita body moreundefroyable | mity, if it be neceſſary ; but if it be not, it ſignifies an an- 
There is often failing by. an under valuation; for in divers | than gold itlelt, © Boyle. | diſciplined and unmortiked ſpirit, Taylors Holy Living, 
children their ingenerate powers are of flow diſcloſure. | UNvtsSTRO'YED. adj: Not deſtroyed. | oh Divided from thoſe climes where art prevail; 
| es Wotton. | The eſſences of thoſe ſpecies are preſerved whole and un- Undiſciplin'd by precepts ot the wile | | | 
D UNDERVA'LUE v. a. [under and value.) d eſiroyed, whatever changes happen to any, or all of the in- Our inborn paſſions will not brook controul; Ts 
1. To rite low; to elteem lightly; to treat as of little worth, | dividuals. . 5 8 Locke. We follow nature. | OE 1, 5.7.4.4 
Her name is Portia, nothing wadervalu'd | UNDETERMINABLE, adj. Impoſlible to be decided, | 2. Untaught; unin{truged. DON EO LE = 
| ToCato's daughter. ——Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. On either fide the fight was fierce, and ſurely wndetermin- A. gallant man had rather fight to great diſadvantages in _ 
My chief delight lay in 1 the duties of my tta- | able without the death of one of the chiets. Watton, the field, in an orderly way, than ſkuffle with an andiſei= | | 
non; ſo that in compartfon of it, I undervalued all entigns | Rather an heir had no ſuch right by divine inſtitution, | Plined rabble. | 3 King Charles. 
of authority. .. - AMtterbary.| than that God ſhould give ſuch a right, but yet leave it | Dry is a man of a clear head, but few words; and gains = 
1. To depreis ; to make low in eſtimation; to deſpiſe. | doubtfol and wadeterminable who ſuch heir is, Locke. | the lame advantage over Puzzle, that a ſmall body of regu- 1 
I write not this with the leaſt intention to zwndervalue the | UNDETE'RMINATE. ac, | a | lar troops would gain over a numberleſs, undiſciplined mi- | | 
h other parts of poetry. : e BORON} Ts Not lettied; not decided; contingent. RE litia. 2 5 Spectator, Ne 477. A | 
0 In a kingdom grown glorious by the reputation of a fove- Surely the Son of God could not die by chance, nor the | UNDISCO'VERABLE. adj. Not to be found out. | 
Tarn, reign, multitudes leſſen and wndervalue it. Addifon. | greateft thing that ever came io pats in nature, be left toan | He was to make up his accounts, and by an eaſy, undiſe 
| chooling Luther is an wndervaluing term, and would | une terminate event. Y 8 ; South. coverable cheat, he auld provide againſt the impending. 
IK make one think that Eraſmus had a mean opinion of him. | 2. Not fixed. Pt Crs oO | Rogers. 
en. 83 5 ; | 2 Atterbury. | Fluid, flippery, and underminate it is of itſelf. More. | UNDISCO'VERED. adj. Not ſeen ; not deſeried; not tound 
x fect, UxDERVA'LUE. 7. / [from the verde Low rate; vile price. | UNDETE'RMINATENESS, J +-- f. 1 3 
of 15 The unſkilfulnels, carelelineſs, or knavery of the traders, UN DPETERMIKATIOx. bn. /. [from undeterminate.] Coming into the falling of a way, which led us into a 
Locke, added much to the underwalue and diſcredit of theſe commo- | 1. Uncertainty; indeciſio n. palace, of each ſide whereof men might eaſily keep them- 
Oy dities abroad. | | Ce ents | emple. He is not left barely to the undetermination, incertainty clves undiſcovered, I was encompatlled ſuddenly by a great 
teln UNDERVA'LUER. 2. /. [from underwalue.] One who eſteems and unſteadineſs of the operation of his facultics, without | troop of enemies, EW | 8 Sidney. 
| 05 lightly, 2 5 ; 5 I certain, ſecret, prediſpoſition of them to what is right. Hale. hen the griefs of Job were exceeding great, his words 
N An under waluer of money was Sir Henry Wotton. Walton. | 2. The ſtate of not being fixed, or invincibly directed. | accordingly to open them were many: howbeit, ſtill unto 
_ UxDERWE'NT. preterite of undergo. 12785 „ ol The idea of a free agent is undeterminatedneſs to one part, | his ſeeming they were andiſcowered. „„ "Ps - 
M0 UxDeRwoOoD. 2. /. [under and ww9cd.)] The low trees that | before he has made choice,  More's Divine Dialogues. Time glides, with undiſcover'd haſte; 

: grow among the timber. 5 UNDETE'RMINED. adj. e 8 The future but a length behind the paſt. 8 Dryden. © 55 l | 
© ns When you fell underwwood, ſow haws and ſloes. Mortir:. | 1. Unſettled; undecided. EO ß pry counſels we are brought to vier 7” | 
_— UNDERWORK. 1. ,. [under and work.] Subordinate buſineſs; | He has left his ſucceſſion as undetermined, as if he had ſaid | A rich and wndiſcover'd world in you. Dryden, 

ES petty affairs. 7 bs Z 5 nothing about it. gy Locle. In ſuch paſſages I diſcovered ſome beauty yet undi/cover- 
Daze ' Thoſe that are proper for war, fill up the laborious part Extended wide „„ ed. ; 3 Diden. 
Sama of life, and carry on the underwork of the nation. Addiſun. In circuit, undetermin'd ſquare or round, Milton. | UNDISCREE'T. adj. Not wiſe; imprudent. 5 
Iy ticl J UNDERWO RK. v. a. preterite under worked, or under- | 2, Not limited; not regulated. . It thou be among the undiſcreet, obſerve the tim. 
LOI avrought ; participle paſſive underaworked, or underwrought, | It is difficult to conceive that any ſuch thing ſhould be as 3 ; Ecclefiaflicus, xxvii. 5 
eb 1. To deſtroy by anden meaſures. DES” | | matter, uxdetermined by ſomething called form. Hale. | UnDisGu1'seD. adj. Open; artleſs ; plain; ex poſed to view; a 
5 1. Thou from loving England art ſo far, | UxDEVO'TED. Not devoted. 1 : | „ It thou art Venus, „„ 
Sf IT That thou haſt underwvrought its lawful king, _ The lords Say and Brooke, two popular men, and moſt Diſguis'd in habit, undiſguis'd in ſhape; _ FOOT 
* 23 J. To cut off the ſequence of poſterity. Shakeſpeare. | undevoted to the church, politively refuſed to make any ſuch Q help us, captives, from our chains t ſcape. Dryden, 
* ; 2. To labour leſs than enough. boy I proteſtation. | __ »> Clarendon, b. ii. It once they can dare to appear openly and e ſed, 
" 12 Apelles ſaid of Protogenes, that he knew not when to give | UND1a'PHAYOUS, adj. Not pellucid; not tranſparent. when they can turn the ridicule upon ſeriouſneſs and piety; 
puede over. A work may beoverwrought as well as deravronght. When the materials of glaſs melted, with calcined tin, | the contagion ſpreads like a peſtilence. Rogers's Sermons, 
| | | EE | Dryden. | have compoſed a mals undiaphanous and white, this white | UNDISHO'NOURED. adj. Not diſhonoured. . 
UxDERWO'RKMEN. #. ,. [under and workman.) An infe- | enamel 1s the batis of all concretes, that goldſmiths employ Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed : 
a riour, or ſubordinate labourer. ITS . in enamel ling BHBeaoyle on Colours. | Ilive diſtained, thou undiſbonoured. Shakeſpeare. 
act Under vor men are expert enough at making a ſingle whee! | Unp1'D, the preterite of undo. 3 UNDISMA'YED. adj Not dilcouraged; not depreſſed wich 
| in a clock, but are utterly ignorant how to adjult the leve- This 10 undid all I had done before: 5 tear. : FA : 
Milon ral parts. . Seit. I could attempt, and he endure no more. Raſcommon. He in the midfl thus andi/may'd began. Paradiſe Loft, 
fhe lun To UnDERWRITE. v. a. [under and aurite.] To write under | UNDiGE'STED. adi. Not concotted, 53535 He aimed a blow againit his undiſmayed ghee = . 
Tilltin ſomething elſe. — | | | Ambition, the diſeaſe of virtue, bred | 1 : HER Arbuthnot, 
8 He began firſt with his pipe, and then with bis voice,, Like ſurfeits from an wndigefted fulnels, . Though oft repuls d, again 3 
Lv this | thus to challenge Dorus, and was by him anſwered in the | = Meets death in that which is the means of life, Denham. 5 They rally undi/may'd. 1 Pbillipt. 
fr Yap Dong egy ot | e Sidney. be glaring ſun breaks in at ev'ry chinkxññ NDISOBLI'GING. adj. Inoffenſive. 1 9 
ber role Wat addition and change I have made, I have here %-“ Vet plung'd in floth we lie, and ſnore ſupine, | All this he would have ex patiated upon, with connexions 
res A” | „ Sanderſon | As fill'd with fumes of undigeſted wine. Duden. © the diſcourſes, and the moſt eaſy, undiſobligin tranſi- | 
cent UsdgsWAT TER. 2. ſ. [from underævrite.] An inſurer; fol Meat remaining in the ſtomach undigeſted, dejection of | tions. : Broome's Notes on the Iliad. 
1 called from writing his name under the conditions. appetite, wind coming upwards, are ſigns of a phlegmatick | UNDISPE'RSED. adj. Not ſcattered. 3 . 

Locke. Uxpesckr'BED. adh. Not deſcribed. | conſtitution. 3 Arbutbnot on Diet. We have all the redolence of the perfumes we burn upon 

oy They urge, that God left nothing in his word undeſcribed, | UNDIGHT. preterite put of. It is queſtionable whether it | bis altars ; the ſmoke doth vaniſh ere it can reach the Ys 
acur 454 wieder it ee the worthip of God, or outward polity. | have a preſent tenſe. 28 5 and whilſt it is andiſperſed, it but clouds it. Boyle, 

_ Ft N Hooker. From her ns oy fillets ſhe nudes Go | F dee ef . . : 

This is ſuch ular practice, that I had rather leave it | And laid her ſtole aſide. airy Queen. zin Were en eines OT, % Keep. unge 

nend, bf | defer. 5 . character. Collier on Pride. UN DTNTED. adj. Not impreſſed by a blow. | - the hopes of impatient candidates. Swift, 
[ruth 1 NDESCRIED wh Not eln en undiſcovered. | Il multrid all the ſea of pirates: this *greed upon, UND1SPU'TED. adj. Incontrovertible; evident. | 
5 = aria = n Br | | To part with onhacke ed es, OT PR Fou, by an undiſputed title, are the king of . 1 

1 1. Not merited; i "I | Our barge undinted. akeſp. Anthony an *. f : : 
e 5 This victer rd e e and truely not ande- | UNDIMIN nan. adj. Not impaired; not leſſened, | "That virtue and vice tend to make theſe, men Lappy, or... 
ith know* Ys «orbit. rk ill unted myſelf undiminiſbed of my largeſt con-] miſerable, who ſeverally practiſe them, is a propoſition of 

er ved, honour to the two princes, the whole eſtates, with one I {till accounted myſelf un 5 y larg | gt 171 ; propo | | 
Ale conſent, gave the crown to Muſidorus. — Sidney, b. ii. | ceſfions. 7 King Charles. 5 oubted, an Os undiſputed, truth, Alterbury. 
5 ; 2. Not incurred by fault. | 3 Think not, 2 — 1 ene the ſame, K "Openly declared my 5 | | 
= | : N f. b 4 brightneſs, to be known ä . . 1705 
ty felon; * 1 e 5 ws 8 e as 44 %. 2 _ 140 ood in heav'n, uprightand pure. Milt. 2. Honelt, not feigned. a ; 

iment ups RV El x. adv, {from 3 Without delert, Sergius, who a bad cauſe rig > 'd, Ye are the ſons of a clergy, whoſe undiſembled and unli- 

m whether of por d on 2 All of a piece, and undiminiſb d, dy'd. Dryden. | mited veneration for the Holy Scriptures; hath not hinder- | 
| — Our defire is to yield them a jult reaſon, even of the leaſt] © The deathleſs mule, with undiminiſb d rays, 5 ed them krom paying an interiour, but profound regard tio 
plep Were 5 J „et ae? fe much as dream- Through diſtant times the lovely dame conveys. Addiſon. the belt interpreters of it, the primitive writers. Atterbury. 

* ee 7 Y tney Hooker, b. v. 57. When facrilegious hands had raſed the church, even to UNDI'SSIPATED. adj. Not ſcattered; not dif] erſed, 
He which ſyeaketh no more than edifieth, 1s undeſerwedly the foundation, theſe charities they ſuffered to ſtand undim- | * Such little nr hd mow as our propoliuon mentions, 
reprehended for much ſpeaking. Hlooler, b.v.$ 32. | niſbed, untouched. a 5 Atterburg. ee remain undiyfp 3 Ie; ee 
ale peer. Theſe oft as undeſervedly intͤhrall DUPLPRLD: wa dds.) No rr nor prunget — 2505 "cold 80 ay, ond; 515 1 | 
ake} His outward freedom Milton's Paradiſe Loft. I think thee - | . Bee N Sees Yolving ſnows, | 
al ard freedom. e f netrably good; but, like Achilles, Nor the parch'd Lybian ſands thy huſband bore, | 
om. Science diſtinguiſhes a marr of honour from one of thoſe Impe Y 8. . * B Id Parthen lon” 
of letick brutes, whom unde/zrwedly we call heroes. Dryden. | Thou had'k a toft Egyptian heel undip'd, = ut mild Parthenope. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
rd, NDESERVER, 7 (pigs And that has made thee mortal. ryden's Cleomenes. | UNDISTE MPERED. adj. | | 
Dad ER. . /. One of no merit. Ir 'CTED. adj. Not directed. 1. Free from diſeaſe. 
ou ſee how men of merit are ſought after; the ande- | UNDIREC ; 1 ft, like a ſhip in a ſtorm, amid all the | 2. Free from perturbation 
| fl hen the man of action is called on. The realm was e i fas tht | 0 ö i i | 
Dude. may lleep, when the mar Shakeſpeare raging ſurges, unruled and undirected of any: for they to Some ſuch laws may be conſidered, in ſome parliament 
| LED ; | peare..| ſhe was committed, fainted or forſook their charge. that ſhall be at leiſure, from the urgency of more prefling 
8 RVING. adj. : whom ine . 5 5 Spenſer. affairs, and ſhall be cool and undiſtempered. Temple. 
Shake: Y aving merit; not having any worth. 2 | Could atoms, which, with undirected flight, UNDISTINGUISHABLE. ad, | 
i Far boars t[elf promiſcuouſly towardsthe deſerringand Se: Roam'd through the void, and rang'd the realms of night, | x. Not to be diſtin&ly ſeen. 
ompanion e if it relieves alike the idle and the in ediſon. Ot reaſon deltitute, without intent, : - _ Theſe things ſeem ſmall and undiftinguiſhable, 
Cymbelin- Shall we repi ; ; ite. when an all-] In order march. Blackmore on the Creation. ike far off mountains turned into clouds. Shakeſpeare. 
1 ; ing 8 e on the un. UNDISCE'RNIBLE. adj. Not to be dilcerned; inviſible. | The quaint mazes in the wanton greg. 
— thankfy} and undeſerving ery ga | Atterbury. I ſhou'd be guiltier than my kuilnneſs, For lack of tread, are undiſtinguiſbable. . 


4 


2. Not interrupted by any hindrance or moleſtation. 


_ UrnDISTURBEDLY. adv. Calmly ; peacefully. * 
4 Our minds are ſo weak, that they have nee of all the |. 


Its lineaments are deſtroyed, and the materials mixt in an 
undiſtinguiſbable contuſion. Rogers. 
2, Not to be known by any peculiar property. ; 
No idea can be undiſtinguiſbable from another, from which | 
it ought to be different. Locke. 
UNDISTINGUISHED. adj. | 
1. Not marked out by objects or intervals. IS | 
Tis longer ſince the creation ot angels than of the world, 
by ſeven hundred years: whereby we would mark out to 
much of that #ndi/tingui/hed duration, as we ſuppoſe would 
have admitted teven hundred annual revolutions of the _ n. 
ocke. 
2. Not ſeen, or not to be ſeen otherwiſe than confuſedly ; not 


{ſeparately and plainly deſcried. £6 
Tis like the milky way, all over bright; 
But ſown fo thick with itars, tis andiſtinguiſb d * 
. 2 


| ry den. 
Wrinkles #ndiſtinguiſh'd paſs, 
For I'm aſham'd to uſe a glaſs. . 
3. Admitting nothing between; having no intervenient ſpace. | 
Oh wndiſtingui}h'd ſpace of woman's will! Shakeſp. 
The undiſtinguiſb d feeds of good and ill, 


Heav'n, in his botom, from our knowledge hides. Dryden. | 


4+: Not marked by any particular property. 
Sek, Sleep to thoſe empty lids  _ , 
Is grown & ſtranger; and day and night, 


As wundiſlinguiſh'd by my fleep, as light. Denham. 
| 4. Not treated with any particular retpeCt. 
| Sad chance of war! now deltitute of ail, | 
Falls undiſtinguiſb'd by the victor ſpade. Pope. 


_UnpisTINGUISHING. adj. Making no difference. 
The promiſcuous and #ndiſtingui/hing diſtribution of good 
and i: which was neceſſary for carrying on the 9 of 
Providence in this life, will be rectified in another. Addiſon. 
| Caen Ong complailance will vitiate the talte ot the 
readers, | | 5 e 
VV oe oof 
UxpisTRAC TED. adj. Not perplexed by contrariety of 
thoughts or deſires. | 8 


hen Enoch had walked with God, he was ſo far from | 


being tired with that laiting aſſiduity, that he admitted him 
to a more immediate, and more urnd?z/irafed conimunion 
with himſelf. 5 | Ig Boyle. 
'UNDISTRA'CTEDLY. adv. Without diſturbance from con- 
trariety of ſentiments. ; x | 
S. t. Paul tells us, that there is difference betwixt married 
and ſingle perſons; the affections of the latter being at li- 
berty to devote themſelves more undiſtractediy to God. Boyle. 
UxpisrRACTEDNESS. 7. f. Freedom from interruption by 
ditferent thoughts. | ws 


The ſtrange confuſions of this nation diſturb that calm- | 


neſs of mind, and urdiſiraedneſs ot thoughts. 
- UnpisSTU'KRED. adj. Io 
1. Free from perturbation; calm; tranquil. 
IT.ꝙ/0o our high-rais'd phantaſy preſent 
That undiſturbed long of pure content. 
The peaceful cities of th' Auſonian ſhore, 
Lull'd n their eaſe, and undiſturb d before, . 
Are all on fire. B 
A A ſtate, where our imitation of God ſhall end in the un- 
Aiſturbed truition of him to all eternity. Atterbury. 
Joo be undliſturbed in danger, ſedately to conſider what is 


Boyle. 


fitteſt to be done, and to execute it ſteadily, is a complex | 


__ _ 1deaof an action, which may exiſt But to be undi/turbed 


the other. 
Nature ſtints our appetite, _ 3 
And craves no more than undiſturb'd delightz 
Which minds, unmix'd with cares and tears, obtain 
A ſoul ſerene, a body void of pain. Dryden. 
___ Unvex'd with quarrels, undiſturb'd with noiſe, 
The country king his peaceful realm enjoys. 
The En lad, ce , ſubmiſs obey. 

3. Not agitated, : „„ 
A good conlcience is a port which is land- locked on every 
ſide, where no winds can poſlibly invade. There a man may 
not only fee his own image, but that of his Maker, clearly 
reflected from the undiſturbed and ſilent waters. 


Dryden. 
Phillips. 


aſſiſtances can be procured, to lay before them undifturbedly 
the thread and coherence of any diſcourſe. Locke. 
U „ adj. Not ſeparable; not ſuſceptive of divi- 
ion. EET | . 
The beſt actors in the world for tragedy, paſtoral, ſcene 
u:dividable, or poem unlimited. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
35 How comes it, huſband, N 
That thou art thus eſtranged from thyſelf? 
Thyſelf, I call it, being ſtrange to me; | | 
That undividable, incorporate, N I 
Am better than thy dear ſelf's better part. Shakeſpeare, 
Uxnivined. adj, Unbroken; whole; not parted. | 
Love is not divided between God and God's enemy: we 
mult love God with all our heart; that is, give him a whole 
and undivided aſtection. Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. | 
He extends through all extent; ET 
Spreads undivided, operates unſpent. | 
Uxpivu'LGED. adj. Secret; not promulgated, 
L Let the great gods 5 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That halt within thee undi vulged crimes, | 
-_ _Unwhipp'd of jultice., 
To UNDO'. wv. a. 
[rom do.] 
1. To ruin; to bring to deſtruction. ES 
As this immoderate favour of the multitude did him no 
ood, ſo will it undo ſo many as ſhall truit unto it. Haya. 
Subdued, undone, they did at laſt obey, 
And change their own for their invader's way. Roſcomm, 
Where, with like haſte, though ſeveral ways they run, 
Some to undo, and lome to be undone. Denham. 
Hither ye come, diſlike, and ſo uud | 
The players, and diſgrace the poet too. 
When I behold the charming maid, | 
I'm ten times more undone; while hope and fear, 
With variety of pain diſtract me. Addiſon's Cato. 
2. To looſe; to open what is ſhut or faſtened; to unravel. 
They falſe and fearful do their hands undo; | 
Brother, his brother; friend doth friend forſake. Sidney. 
Pray undo this button. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
We implore thy powerful hand, | 
To undo the charmed band 
Of true virgin here diſtreſs'd. 
Were men ſo dull, they cou'd not ſee 
That Lyce painted, ſhould they flee, 
Like {imple birds, into a net, 
So groſsly woven and ill- ſet; 
Her own teeth would ande the knot, 
And let all go that ſhe had got. VPaller. 
To change any thing done to its former ſtate; to recall, or 
annul any action. . 
They may know, that we are far from preſuming tothink 
that men can better any thing which Gad hath done, even 
as we are from thinking, that men ſhould preſume to undo 


Pope. 


preterite undid; participle paſſive undone. 


Deabam. 


Milton. 


Jo 


Sabi. 


Dryden. | 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


Garth. | 


"| From his diſpleature. 


UNDRE'AMED. adj. Not thought on. 


+ 


| 


UN D0'v BTED. adj, Indubitable; indiſputable; 


as the propoſitions of Euchd, 


Milton. 


UNDRE'ADED. adj. Not teared, 


UNnDp&rED. adj. Not dried. 


„59 


It was a torment 7 
To lay upon the damn'd, which Sycorax 


Could not again undo. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
We ſeem ambitious God's whole work t' undo; | 
Of nothing he made us, and we ſtrive too, 
To bring ourſelves to nothing back. | Donne. 
They make the Deity do and undo, go forward and back- 
wards. ' Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
By granting me ſo ſoon, 
He has the merit of the gift undone. Dryden. 
Without this our repentance is not real, becauſe we have 
not done what we can to undo our fault. Tillotſon. 
Now will this woman, with a ſingle glance, 

Undo what I've been labouring all this while, Addiſon. 
When in time the martial maid FLOG 
Found out the trick that Venus play'd, 
She ſhakes her helm; ſhe knits her brows, 
And, fir'd with indignation, vows, 

To- morrow, ere the letting tun, ; | 
She'd all undo, that ſhe had done. Sawiyt. 
UxD0O'ING, adj. Ruining ; deſtructive, 


their being miſrepreſented, _ Soca. 
UNDO'ING. à. / Ruin; deſtruction; fatal miſchief. 


To the utter undoing of ſome, many things by ſtrictneſs 


biddeth. | | 

Falſe luſtre could.dazzle my poor daughter to her wndorng. 

6 = Huaddiſaus Guardian. 

Fools that we are, we know that ye deceive us; 

Yet act, as if the fraud was plealing to us, 

And our wndoing joy. Roabe Royal Convert. 

UXxDO'NE. adj. [fromundo.]. 2 | 

1. Not done; not performed. 

Do you fmell a fault? 

T cannot wiſh the fault undone, the 
__Iflue of it being lo proper. 
2. Ruined; brought to deſtruction. 
Already is the Work begun; . 
And we reſt all undone, till all be done. Daniel. 


Clarendon. 
unqueſtion- 


had left undone. | 


able. 8 | LID 
His fact, till now, came not to an zvndoubted proof. 


Thou, ſpirit, who ledd'ſt this glorious eremite 
Into the deſart, his victorious ſieldſg 
Againſt the ſpiritual foe, and brought'ſt him thence, 

By proof th' w2zdoubted Son of God, inſpire, 
The relations of your trials may be received as undoubled 
records of certain events, and as ſecurely be depended on, 


lade the world tremble with a num'rous holt, 

And of undoubted victory did boaſt. Waller. 

Though none of theſe be ſtrièt demonſtration, yet we have 

an undoubted aſſurance of them, when they are proved by 
the beit arguments that the nature of the thing will bear. 


UnDo'uBTEDLY. adv. Indubitably; without 
without doubt. | 722 


| | Hooker. 
e This cardinal, undoubted!y | 
Was faſhion'd to much honouur. 
Undoubtedly God will relent, and turn 
Tue original is w74oubtedly one of the greateſt this age has 
produced. 5 | 
He that believes the Chriſtian doctrine, if he adhere to it, 


UxDo'UBTING. adj. Admitting no doubt. 
undoubting faith, it they do not preſently ſet about ſo eaſy. 


number ot the blind, Hammond. 


Unpra'wn. adj. Not pulled by any external force. 


| Forth ruſh'd 
The chariot of paternal Deity undrawn, 
Flaſhing thick flames, wheel within wheel; 
Itlelf inttinct with ipirit, but convoy'd _ * 
By tour cherubick ſhapes. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


= Better far, . | 
Than ſtill at hell's dark threſhold t have ſat watch, 
Unnam'd, wndreaded, and thyicit half ſtarv'd. 


A courſe more promiſing, | 
Than a wild dedication of yourſelves 
Jo unpath'd waters, xndream'd ſhores ; moſt certain | 
To miſeries enough. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
To Unpaz'ss.. v. a. [from-deſt} © ue EO 
1. To divelt of cloaths; to ſtrip. F 
Sbakeſpeare. 


Undreſs you, and come now to bed. 
5 „ | were ſtol'n aide, 
To counſel and andreſt the bride. Suc ling. 


Das Her fellows preſs d,, i 
And thereluctant nymph by force undreſs'd, 
| | Addiſon's Ovid. 


| 2. To diveſt of ornaments, or the attireof oſtentation. 


Undreſs'd at evening, when the found 
Their odours lolt, their colours paſt, 


She chang'd her look. | | Prior. 
U'NDRESS. 2. /. A looſe or negligent dreſs. 
Reform her into eale, end 
And put her in undreſs to make her pleaſe, Dryden. 


UNDRE'SSED. adj. 
1. Not regulated, _ t 2 

Thy vineyard lies half prun'd, and half undreſ7'd. 

: CE Ten} ti + Dryden. 

2. Not prepared for uſe, 5 

The common country people wore perones, ſnoes of un- 

dreſſed leather. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Their titles in the field were try'd: | 
| Witneſs the freſh laments, and fun'ral tears undry'd. 


Four pounds of undried hops, thorough ripe, will make 
one of dry. Mortuner's Hufbandry. 
UNDRI'VEN. adj. Not impelled either way. 
As wint'ry winds evontending in the tky, 
With equal force of lungs their titles try; 
The doubttul rack of heav'n | | 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriv'n. Dryden. 


1] UnDro'ssy. adj. Free from recrement. 


When a noontide fun, with ſuminer beams _ 

Darts through a cloud, her wat'ry ſkirts are edg'd 
With lucid amber, or «ndrefy gold. 
UNDVU'BITABLE. gj. Not admitting doubt; unqueſtionable. 
Let that principle, that is all matter, aud that there is no- 
thing elle, be received for certain and undubitable, and it will 
be ealy to be ſeen, what conſequences it will lead us into. 


| 8 Locle. 
Uxpu'gE. adj. (indue, Fr.] 


ſome things of men, which God doth know they cannot 
better, = | er. 


1. Not right; not legal. 
That Re at that 


time taxed for rigorous 


The great and undoing miſchiet which befalls men, is by 


Milton. | 


Dryden. | 


and to happy a talk, mult acknowledge themtclves in the | 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


þ 


of law may be done, which equity and honeit meaning for- | 
Do | Hooker. | 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


_ Tillotſon. | 
qucition ; | 
Some fault undoubtedly there is in the very reſemblance of | 
| iddolaters. : 
in danger, without uſing one's reaſon, is as real an idea ass 


Locke. | Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


and live accordingly, ſhall azdoubtedly be faved. Tillotſon. | 


They to whom all this is revealed, and received with an | 


Phillips. | 


2. 


ii 
FN 
and nad#e, in matter and manner, makes it Very prev 
there was ſome greater matter againſt her, © p.. e 
Not agreeable to duty, an, 


He will not proſtitute his power to mean and 2 
nor ſtoop to little and low arts of courting the 28 was 


U'NDULARY. adj. [from »ndulp, Latin.) Playing Nee 
K 


To U'NDULATE. v. a. [from undulo, Latin 


U 


waves of the ſea. 


the undulation wok 1h worn out. 
| UnNDULATORY. 


U 


There was no opportunity to call either of theſe two great | _ 
Xerions to account for what they had done, or what they | 


13 
f. | UxDu'TIFUL. adj. Not obedient; 


| the Iriſh, and become more dangerous. 


thereunto themſelves. . 


U 


playing with inter miſſions. | 
The blaſts and andulary breaths thereof main 


. . - ' tal 
certainty in their courſe. in no 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
backward and forward; to make to play as e o ne 

Breath vocalized, z. e. vibrated and undulated, may ; 
ditterent manner atfect the.lips, or tongue, or pa on in a 
imprels a {witt, tremulous motion, which breath alone = 
ing ſmooth doth not. Holder, Elements hach 


Jo UNDULATE. v. 1. To play as waves in curls, 


Through wadulating air the ſounds are ſent, 

And ſpread o'er all the fluid element. [ 
NDULATION. 2. /. [trom undulate.] Waving Gti 2 

Worms and leeches will move both ways; and {Q , 
molt of thoſe animals, whoſe bodies conſiſt ot round 
annulary fibres, and move by undulation, | 


will 
ound ang 
that IS, like the 
Brown's Vulgar Errayr 


All tuneable ſounds are made by a regular vibfation of 


the ſonorous body, and andulation of the ar, Proportionable 


to the acuteneſs and gravity of the tone. elder 
- Two parallel walls beat the ſound back on each other, ff 
ute worn . add; 
| J. Ltrom andulate.] Moving in the ws 
Ro waves. 4 3 g 
conſtant undulatory motion is perceived by look; 
through teleſcopes. 10 Arbuthoit 6s 405 


UN DbULY. adv. Not properly; not according to duty. 


Men unducly exerciſe their zeal againſt perions ; not on! 
againſt evil perſons, but againſt thole that are the moſt ve. 


nerable.. 3 Sprat's Sermons, 
NDU'TEOUS, adj. Not performing duty; irreverent; dito. 
Wedlenrnr. : th 
She and I, long fince contracted, _ 

Are now ſo ſure, that nothing can diſſolve us: 

And this deceit loſes the name of craft. 

Of dilobedience, or unuteoνν, title. Shakeſpeare, 

In Latium fate helay, 


From his #ndutcous fon, and his uſurping ſway, Dryden. 
not reverent. Rm 

olicy to have that realm 
ould grow ſo undutiful as 
| Spenſer's Ireland, 

No man's reaſon did ever dictate to him, that it is fit tor 
a creature not to love God; to be undutiſu! to his preat to. 
vereign, and ungratetul to his belt benefactor. 9i/letſen, 


England thinks it no good 
planted with Engliſh, let they f 


 UNDU'TIFULLY. adv. | from andutiful.) Net according to 
Glanwille, | 


uty, | | 
The fiſh had long in Cæſar's ponds been fed, 
And from its lord undutifully fled. Dzyden's Juvenal. 


UNDU'TIFULN ESS. 2. ſ. Want of reſpect ; ureverence; dil. 


obedience. 8 | | 
I would have thought they would rather have held in, and 
ſtaid all the other from wndutifulneſs, than need to be forced 
| Spenjer's Ireland, 
Forbidding andutiſulneſs to ſuperiours, ledition and rebel. 


lion againſt magittracy. | „ Men, 
NDY'ING. adj. Not deitroyed z not periſhing, . *_ 
. — Driven down SE 

Too chains of darknets, and th' undying worm. Milla. 


W 


Nov to 'icape the ſerpeni's tongue, 


U 


L Early, and 


NEA'RNED. adj. Not obtained by labour or merit. 
1111 oe 
It we have unearned luck, 


We will make ame:14s ere long. _ -. Shakeſpeare, 
Our work is brought to little, though begun 
th' tour ct ſupper comes unearn'd, Miltm, 
Wilt thou rather chuſe © © 
To le ſupinely, hoping Heav'n will blefs © © 
Thy {lighted fruits, and give thee bread unearn'd, Phi, 


UNEARTHED. adj. Briven from the holu, 


The mighty robbe of the told, | 
Is from his craggy, winding haunts wrearth'd, Thomſon, 
NEA'RTHLY, adj. Not terreftrial, 
x I The lacrifice BK, 
How ceremonious, ſolemn, and unearthly - 5 
It was i' th' offering! Shakeſpeare's Winter's Jal. 
NE'ASILY. adv, Not without pain. SE 
He lives uzenfily under the burden, L Efirange. 
They make mänkind their enemy by their unjuſt actions, 


and conſequeatly live more une in the world than other 


A WO Tillotſon, 
[UNE asinEss. 2. J. Trouble; perplexity ; ſtate of diſq lict. 


| Not a ſubject _ | 

Sits in heart-grief and uneafineſs, | 1 0 

Under tlie {weet ſhade of your government. Shakejpeart. 
The ſame wreaſingſs which ev ry thing 

Gives to our nature, life muſt alſo bring. Denham, 

We may be faid to live like thoſe who have their hope in 


another life, if we bear the uzea/inc/es that befall us here 


| ſelves all the uneaſineſs of want. 


U 


1. 


with conſtancy. _ | Atterbug. 
Men are diſſatis fied with their tation, and create to them- 
They fancy themſelves 
poor, and under this perſuaſion feel all the diſquiet of real 
poverty. Rogers's Sermons. 
His majeſty will maintain his juſt authority over them 
and whatever un they may give themſelves, they ca 
create none in him. Addifon s Freebolder. 
The libels againſt his grandfather, that fly about his 19 
court, give him anecaſineſs. 5 Saß . 
NE AS V. Adi. Tg 
Painful; giving diſturbance, _ rr rg 
The wilelt of the Gentiles forbad any libations to © 
made for dead infants, as believing they paſled into ages 
neſs through the way of mortality, and for a few mon” 
wore an uneaſy garment. Taylor's Rule of Hog dec 
On a tottering pinnacle the ſtanding is . and the 


"Hd > uneaſy, becauſ 1 5 tt 
His preſent thoughts are uneaſy, becauſe his be 
docs not pleaſe nu. mn I. Efrangt 


[21 


- Ditturbed; not at eaſe. 


Uneaſy life to me, 
Still watch'd and importun'd, but worſe for thee, 


Dq. 


Happy low ! lie down; 


Shak peort 


Uneaſy lies the head that wears a crown. 
Uneaſy juſtice upward flew, _ Driden 
nd both the ſiſters to the ſtars withdrew. 9 


al 


The paſſion and ill language proceeded from à a 
uneaſy mind, | ds 

It is ſuch a pleaſure as makes a man reſtleſs an Addy 
exciting treſh dehres. Jeſire to de 

One would wonder how my perſon ſhould con i (i 
king of a country, in which t e eſtabliſhed leleg le for 
rectly oppolite to that he profeſſes. Were it Po might 
ſuch a one to accomplith his deligns, his own eee nor 3 
tell him, there could not be a more uneaſy pr " Ergebolder 
more unhappy people. Aduujon if ye lun 

If we imagine ourſelyes entitled to any e N 
not, we ſhall be uzea/y in the want of it; 27 ye!ty- : 
neis will expole us to all the evil perſuaſions of e, — 


„ nod contin from ond. 1.5} 4" 9. | 5 * N E | 
1 mo . — oo \ ifs hb ogg 7 Pope. | Fierce Belinda on the baron flies | Pope: The gift of this your unexampled mercy; . 


Noe . Nor fear'd the chief th' unequal fi ht to try. | Pry oy 
ro 4, Conſtraining N Fe ATE 5. Not regular; not uniform. 7 C * | I 3 888 , each night and "oy , Sephy: 
8 f | do ſtrong, yet ſo unequal pulſes beat. Dryden. Thy anexampled goodneſs to extoll Phill; 
Preſcribe at firſt ſuch ſtrict, uneaſy rules, Uxt'ovu ad - Noe +6 | ; 9 * 0 OE _ Phillips, 
as ns bey mult ever Naviſhly . Ke A ALABLE., adj. Not to be equalled; not tb be paral- CREST Are hve 8 7% K. 5 ion. 
euer ] 7 . led, 2 ET | Perſonal prejudices ſhould not hinder us from purſuing, 

oo one ,,,, ,, 
: [ « Tx | . ot 2 | . . ed; unr : ence. is pious inſtitution. 4 

eg | haviour 3 mended, will be conſti 2 5 8 By thoſe unequalled and invaluable bleſſings, he manifeſted | UN ExC6'GiTaBLE. adj. Not to be found out. "_ : 

Ef ca, Aieult ws; leaſe TP ocke, how much he hated fin, and how much he loved ſinners. Boyle, Wherein can man reſemble his #zexcogitable power and 

ans 3. Peeviſh 5 di able l Dorinda came, diveſted of the ſcorn, perfectneſs? Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

ie A at 15 | 4 ddiſon's Spec eaſy No. on Wich the uneguall'd maid fo long had worn. Roſcomm. | UNE'XECUTED: adj. Not deren not done. I 
e . who! 5 . 0 pectator, Ne 4 9. YN EQ ing adv. In diffetent degrees; in diſproportion one 1 Leave wnexecuted your own renowned knowledge. Shak. 

5 Di t. 8 . | | ls e other. | JNEXCI'SED. adj. Not ſubject to the pa It of exciſ 

ina e will, not appearing what we are, have ſome queſtion 71 3 . 1 Tar Fuentes cee. 

nd with he he herds From his ſimplicity, I think it hot un- Nr robin 35 9 een en eee 

nh eaſy to get t e wy Jon's N thither. Sbateſp. All comes united to tu admiring eyes, Pope. Thoſe wonders a generation returned with ſo unexemplified 
of £ \ af 2 HO | UNE'QUALNESS. u. J. bnequality; ſtate of being unequal. an ingratitude, that it is not the leaſt of his wonders, that 

I mult uneaſy or * elt too light Shah” T | UNE'QUITABLE. adj. Net impartial z not jult. he would vouchſafe to work any of them. Boyle "I 

"my Make the prize light, ba — 1 s Tempeſt. We force him to ſtand to thoſe meaſures which we think This being a new, unexemplified kind of policy, mutt aſs 

| be. Divers things, knowahle by the bare light of nature, are | too wnequitable to prels upon a murderer. Decay of Piety. for the wiſdom of this particular age "2k = 6 — 

wal et ſo ons. po be ſatisfactorily underſtood, that, let them | Ux EQUIVOCAL. adj, Not equivocal, of all former ages. Pp Ser ng r 

r a delivered in _— expreſhons, the notions them— Ius conceit is errotfeous, making putrefaRive generations | UNEXERCT'SED. adj. Not practiſed; not experienced. : 

te the 9 wil app * - 3 : Boyle. eee 8 er productions, and 3 un- Mellapus, with his ene warms | 

eBay  UNEA'TEN. 4d. . h es eg ul vocal effects, and univocal conformity untotheethcient. | - A heartlels train, unexercis'd in arms. Dun. 

ay 1 | Though ny 00 but e e m_ ns _ INE 7 Brown's Vulgar Errours.} Abttradt ideas are not ſo obvious to the yet enteric | 

make never ſuffered a ſummons ba e "x o them. . Clarendon. UNERRABLENESS. n. ,. Incapacity of errour. | mind, as particular ones. Locke; 

older UxEaTH. adv. LEVEN ug z eas, Saxon, caly.] How much more than þol ible that has been, the many | UNEXE'MPT, adj. Not free by peculiar privilege, | 

er, til 1. Not eaſily, Out 15 u . e 5 innovations of that church witneſs; and conlequently the“ You invert the cov'nants of her truſt, 

4 n L̃uenth may ay ure 135 1755 4 7 ; . danger of preſuming upon the wnerrableneſs of a guide. And harſhly deal like an ill borrower, 

Wa: 0 tread them With ner tender feeling fret. 8 A e PRs „„ | | Decay of Pieiy. With that which you receiv'd on other terms, | 
: 1. a ſeems in Spenſer to ſignify the lame as beneath, Under; | UN 5 RRING. adi. [inerrans, Latin, ] | | Scorning the unexempt condition Feat oe | 
| below. 1 1 85 I. Committing uo miſtake. 3 By which all mortal frailty muſt ſubſiſt 7 liltom. | 

0 PAL. 1 = 8 DL. * 8 0 udir, : i » 

king | A roaring, hideous ſound, I Ihe irreſiſtible infirmities of our nature, make a perfect uni adj. 199 Latin. ] Not . po | 

: That all the air with terror filled wide, WERE and wnerring obedience impoſlible, Rogers Sermons. | drained to the bottom. | Or ns, 

t only And ſeem'd uneath to ſhake the ſtedfaſt und. 0 3 a in chains conan 8 94 Éſ7. 0 . | 
to 1 JV a let Od xs SOT GOO Þ. 10, bound obedient to ſuperior force, While proud oppreſſion in her vallies reigns? Addiſon! 

5 UE DIT TI SS. adj. Not improving in good life. | EY Unerring will 13 your en d courſe. Pope. UnzxPAnDaD. aff Not ſpread {og reigns? Adalſon. 

1. Our practical divinity is as found and affecting, as that olf His javelin threw, | | Every foetus bears a ſecret hoard; 

PID our popiſh neighbours 1s flat and unediſying. Atterbury. | Hong in air th” unerring weapon flew. Dryden. With (leeping, wnexpanded iſſue ſtor id. Blackmore. 

UNXELE'CTED, adj. Not choſen. 8 2. Incapable of failure; certain. | Rl, | UNExPE'CTED. adj. Ne thought on; ſudden; not provided . | 
Putting him to rage, TI PTY EE es The king a mortal ſhaft lets ly againlt, ; þ | 
You ſhould have ta en th advantage of his choler, I From his unerring hand. Denham. | Have wiſdom to provide always beforehand, that thoſe I 
Deart. | And paſs'd him unelefed, Shakeſpeare's Coriclarus. | Is this th*unerring power ? the ghoſt wy; || evils overtake us not, which death uxexpefed doth uſe to : 
UNELIGIBLE. adj. Not worthy to be choſen, _ Nor Phœbus flatter'd; nor his anſwers ly'd. Dryden. bring upon careleſs men; and although it be ſudden in it- 

Aiden. Both extremes, above or below the proportion of our cha- Lovers of truth, for truth's ſake; there is this one unerring | ſelf, nevertheleſs, in regard of our prepared minds, it may 

| rater, are dangerous; and 'tis hard to etermine which is] mark, the not entertaining any propoſition, with greater al-] not be ſudden, A CUE. Hooker, b. v. 

EW moſt uneligible. : „ Rogers's Sermons, ſurance than the proots it is built upon will warrant, Locke, | Sich evils, great and e na do cauſe oftentimes even 

l 8 UNEMPLOYED. adj. _ | SIE ©» UNE RRINGLY, adv. Without miſtake. I tem to think upon divine Power with fearfuleſt ſuſpicions, 

reland, 1. Not buſy; at leiſure; idle. Sy: What thole figures are, that ſhould be mechanically adapt- | which have been otherwiſe the moſt ſacred adorers thereof; 

* 1 Other creatures, all da long, | 8 ed, to fall fo unerringly into regular compoſitions, is beyond] how ſhould we look for any conſtant reſolution of mind in 

out Rove idle, unemploy'd, and leſs need reſt. Par. Loft, | our faculties to conceive. | 3 Glan ville. ſuch caſes, ſaving only where unteigned affection to God, 

22 Wilt thou then ſerve Philiſtines with that gift, UNESCHE'WABLE. adj, Inevitable; unavoidable; not to be] hath bred the moſt aſſured confidence to be aſſiſted by his „ 

ding to Which was expreſsly given thee to annoy them ? | eſcaped. _ ; 4 75 | hand? 8 Hooker, b. v. [il 

Better at home he bedrid, not only idle, Ne gave the mayor ſufficient warning to ſhift for ſafety, if O unexpected ſtroke! worſe than death 5 | 

= Inglorious, I with age out-worn. Milton. an wneſchewwable deſtiny had not haltered him. Carew. | Muſt I thus leave thee, paradiſe ? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 4 

penal. Our wife Creator has annexed to ſeveral objects, and to | UNESPYED. adj. Not ſeen; undiſcovered; undeſcried. Them unexpected joy lurpriz'd, FR ; 

ear, the ideas we receive of them, as allo to ſeveral of our | Tireachery, guile, and deceit, are things which may for a4 When the great enſign of Meſſiah blaz d. Milton. 

7. thoughts, a concomitant pleaſure, that thoſe faculties which | while, but do not long go uneſpred. | : ooker. | Their unexpected loſs and plaints out-breath'd. Milton. 

in, and we are endowed with might not remain idle and zem-f Prom living eyes her open ſhame to hide, 555 Some amazement; 5 

ert played. SN Fay | Locke. | Andlive in rocks and caves long uneſpy'd. Fairy Queen. | But ſuch as ſprung from wonder, not from fear, 

roland 2. Not engaged in any "articular work. 5 | Nearer to view his prey, and une d 3 It was ſo unexpected. Denham's Sophy. S 
Soak Pales unhonour'd, Ceres unemploy'd, | To mark what of their ſtate he more might learn. Milton. To the pale toes they ſuddenly draw near, $1298 
. Were all forgot. Di den. he ſecond ſhaft came ſwift and 0 4 And ſummon them to «wnexpeded fight. Dryden. 

188 Men, ſoured with poverty, and unemploy d, ealily give] And pierc'd his hand, and nail'd it to his fide. Dryden. | Deep was the wound; he ſtagger d with the blow, | 

. into any proſpect of change. p Adiſon. UNESSE NTIAL, ad. Va 2 And turn'd him to his unexpected foe. Dryden. 

Milian, UxXE'MPTIABLE. adj. Not to be emptied ; inexhauſtible. | 1. Not being of the laſt importance; not conſtituting eſſence. When Barcelona was taken by a moſt unexpected accident 
ws | Whatloever men or angels know, it is as a drop of that | Tillotſon was moved rather with pity, than indignation, f a bomb lighting on the magazine, then the Catalonians 

unemptiable fountain of wiſdom, which hath divertely im- towards the perſons of thoſe who differed from him in the | revolted. | | | Swift, a | 

parted her treaſures, 5 Holler. | uneſſential parts of Chriſtianity, Addiſon's Freebolder. | UNEXPE'CTEDLY, adv. Suddenly; at a time unthought df. = 

9 EN UxENDO'WED. adj. Not inveſted ; not graced, {2. Void of real being. 8 Oft he ſeems to hide his face, SI | * 

part A man rather unadorned with any parts of quickneſs, | _ The void profound 5 I But unexpectedly returns. Milton: Agoniſter. 

: and wnendowwed with any notable virtues, than notorious | Of uneſſential night receives him next. Milton. A moſt ound preſent, when I was moſt in want of it, 

Miltm. for any defect of underſtanding. _ Clarendon. | UNSSTA'BLISHED. adj. Not eſtabliſhed. came moſt ſeaſonably and unexpetedly to my relief, Dryd. 
* Aliſpiring, factious, fierce, and loud, _ : From plain principles, doubt may be fairly ſolved, and not It the concernment be poured in unexpetedly upon us, it 
With grace and learning unendow'd. _ Sxwift, | clapped up from petitionary foundations wneftabliſhed, | overflows us. Dryden. 
Phidipe, UNENGA'GED. adj. Not engaged; not appropriated. STI e  * You have fairer warning than others, who are unexpeted- 
Te When we have ſunk theon ee E left, our | UNE'VEN. adi. | 55 | I Hut off. 8 N | ale. 
incumbrances muſt remain perpetual. | Swijt. 1. Not even; not level. | My heart was filled with a deep melancholy, to ſee ſeveral 


2 i Ux ENJOY ED. adj. Not obtained; not poſſeſſed. ; — Theſe high wild hills and rough uneven ways DS dropping «unexpectedly in the midſt of mirth. Addiſon. * 
Thong Fach da 0 miſtreſs, unenjoy'd before; 1 Draw out our miles, and make them weariſome. f 2 Though we ee ieee ſo unexpectedly, yet we —4 8 
5 re pleas'd with ſeeing more. Dryden. | . 


Like travellers, we' ee! | 5 | e ee formed ourſelves of every thing that hath happened to you. 
ä Uxgx30'YING. adj. Not uſing; having no fruition. Some ſaid it was beſt to fight with the Turks in that un- : ay 
Pr Tal. The more we have, the meaner is our ſtore; even, mountain country, where the Turk's chief ſtrength UNEXPE'CTEDNESS. 7. ſ. Suddenneſs; unthought of time 
| Th' unenjoying, craving wretch is poor. Creech, | conſiſting in the multitude of his horſemen, ſhould ſtand him | or manner. | | . 
lrange. UXENLI'GHTENED adj. Not illuminated. I in mall ſtead. wo Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. He deſcribes the unexßectedneſt of his appearance. Watts, 
105085 Moral virtue natural reaſon, unenligbtened by revelation, [| They made the ground uneven about their neſt, inſomuch | UNEXPE'RIENCED. adj, Not verſed; not acquainted by trial 
_ he preſcribes. | Atterbury. | that the flate did not hie flat. Aͤacadiſon. or practice. ; | 85 
Tilla. UNENLA'RGED. adj, Not enlarged; narrow; contracted. 2. Not ſuiting each other; not equal. 1 The wiſeſt, unexperienc'd, will be ever 
difquicts Unenlarged ſouls are diſguſted with the wonders which the The Hebrew verſe conſiſts of uneven feet, Peacham. Timorous and loth, with novice modeſty, 


- Microſcope has diſcovered concerning the ſhape of little ani- | UNE'VENNESS. 7. Fi Irreſolute, unhardy, unadvent'rous. Milton. 
* in 


: mals, which equal not a pepper-corn. atts. | 1. Surface not level; i equality of ſurface. Long uſe may ſtrengthen men againſt many ſuch incon- 
; 75 25 ' UxexSLA'VED. adj. Free; not enthralled, + 1 This ſoftneſs of the oot, which yields to the ruggedneſs |. veniences, which to unexperienced perſons may prove ve 
„ By thee . | I © and unevenneſs of the roads, renders the feet leſs capable of | hazardous. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick, 
Denham, She ſits a ſov' reign, unenflav'd and free, Addiſon. being worn, than if they were more ſolid, Ray on the Creat. | The 22 of Troy; EE IS 
> hope in UNENTERTA'INING, adj. Giving no delight; giving no en- That motion which can continue long in one and the fame | Not a raw and wnexperienc'd train, | 
| us here tertainment, | - 5 5 | part of the body, can be propagated a long way from one But a firm body of embattl'd men. 6 Dryden. 
tterburys . It was not wnentertaining to obſerve by what degrees I | partto another, ſuppoſing the body homogeneal; ſo that the | Theſe reproaches are the extravagant ſpeeches of thoſe 
to them- ceaſed to be a witty writer. Pope. motion may not be reflected, refracted, interrupted, or diſ- | unexpertenced in the things they ſpeak againſt, Tillotſon. 
emſelves Uxe'nvier. adj. Exempt from envy. ordered, by any unevenneſs of the body. , Newton. Unexperienced young men, if unwarned, take one thing 
t of real The fortune, which no body tees, makes a man happy | 2. Turbulence; changeable ttate. N 0 for another. ü = ; Locke. 
Sermons. And wnervied, Bacon. Edward II. though an unfortunate prince, and by reaſon The ſmalleſt accident intervening, often produces ſuch 
them; . This loſs | | of the troubles and unewvenneſs of his reign, the very Jaw it- changes, that a wiſe man is juſt as much in doubt of events, 
Aa ws, Thus far at leaſt recover'd, hath much more | ſelf had many interruptions ; yet it held its current in that | as the moſt ignorant and unexperienced. Swift. 
5 ler, Eltabliſh'd in a ſafe, anenvied throne, | tate his father had left it in. So Hale. | UNEXPE'DIENT. adj. Inconvenient; not fit. | | 
—_— Tae hc}. e e * . Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 3. Not ſmoothneſs. 1 9 8 : The like would not be unexpedient after meat, to aſſiſt and 
Feaitt ES Theſe wnenvied ſtand ; 2 5 Notwithſtanding any ſuch 22 or indiſtinctneſs in | cheriſh nature in her firſt concoction, and ſend their minds 
Since what they a&, tranicends what they command. the ityle of thoſe places, concerning the origin and form of back to ſtudy in good tune, Milton on Education. 
= | Denham. | the earth. „ OE, 7 beory of the Earth, | UNEXPE'RT. adj. | inexpertus, Lat.] Wanting kill or know- 
ns to bt What health promotes, and gives anenvy'd peace, UNE'VITABLE. adj. [inevitabilis, Lat. inevitable, Fr.] In- | ledge. ww - 
to happi- Is all expenceleſs, and procur'd with eaſe. Blackmore. | evitable z not to eſcaped. | Receive the partner of my inmoſt ſoul z 
montis Beneath our humble cottage let us haſte, _ So jealous is ſhe of my love to her N that I never | Him you will find in letters and in laws 
: Livin. And here, unen xy d, rural dainties taſte. Pope's Odyſſey. yet begin to _ my mouth to the unevitable Philoclea, but Not unexpert, | Prior, 
} 4 thetall UxEtxnTo'mBeD. adj. Unburied; uninterred. dhat her unwiſhed preſence gave my tale a concluſion, before UNEXPLO'RED. adj. 
g Piech. Think'ſt thou unentomb' to croſs the floods? Dryden. it had a beginning. Sidney. | 1. Not ſearched „ | a 
4 ot (tate UNFQUABLE. 4d. Different trom itlelf ; diverle. UNEXA'CTED adj. Not 23 not taken by force. Oh! ſay what ſtranger cauſe, yet unexplor dl, 
T range March and September, the two equinoxes, are the moſt , All was common, and the fruitful earth Could make a gentle belle reje& a lord? Pope. 
| unſettled and unequable of ſeafons. Bentley's Sermons. | Was free, to give her anexaded birth, @ Dryden. | 2, Not tried; not known, : | | 
e. Dq. Nr MAL. adj. e Latin. ] | UxExXA'MINED. adj. Not enquired ; not tried; not diſcuſſed. Under thy friendly conduct will I ff,, 
E. 1. Noteven. q | Yet within theſe 2 hours 1 1 1 Mm To regions * 2 7 Dryden, 
| There ſits deformi | dy : 8 Untainted, une amin d, free at liberty. eſpeare. UxExTO'sED. adj. Not laid open to cenſure, | 
ale herr. Jo ſhape ee 73 Shakeſpeare. They utter all they think, with a violence and indiſpo- They will endeavour to diminiſh the honour of the beſt 
any e ee on oy. A, La ple of Chaucer's an- ſition, znexamin'd, without relation to perſon, place, or fit- | treatiſe, rather than ſuffer the little miſtakes of the author to 
2 ws pron ting FRY Dryden. | nels. 198 Ben. Jobnſon. | paſs unexpoſed. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
A apd 2. Not equal; inferiour. _ | The moſt pompous ſeeming knowledge, that is built on | UNEXPRE'SSIBLE. adj. Ineffable; not to be uttered. 

1 2 Among unequals, what ſociety ? Gags Milton, | the unexamined prejudices of ſenſe, ſtands not. Glanville. What «nexpre/ſible comfort does overflow the pious ſoul, 
od 240, To bliſs unknown my lotty ſoul aſpires z UNEXA'MPLED. adj. Not known by any precedent or ex- | from a conſcience of its own innocency ! Tillotſon. 
Addijoh My lot unequal to my valt deſires. | Arbuthnot. 8 > 7 Al . UNEXPRE $81VE. adj. . : — 
efre to de 3. Partial z not beſtowing on both the ſame advantages. Charles returned with unexampled love from Sakigh 333 E 3 expreſſing. This is 
e! — * 222 a : . 1 1 ation, : 
Bion He en to conditions of gxegua! pence e O wnexampl'd love! 2. Inexpreſſible; unutterable ; ineffable; not to be R 

ole. King bm nie * may he not poſſeſs Denham. Love no where to be found leſs than divine. Milton. | Improper, and out of uſe. yore 
4 or 3 + Llaegal, Fr.] Diſproportionate j ill matched. F ho vouchſafed Enoch an unexampled exemption * ns > 2 on every ons 4 f 
Jaller. U e eath. : | l oyie. Stau, the chaſte, and z#expre/tve ſhe. hakeſpeare.. 
p 4 have Ap 2 1 . Milton. Vour twice- conquer d vaſſals, | | With nectar pure his ouzy locks he laves, = / 
1 uueal- From his ron arm I ſaw his Neal run, Firſt, by your courage, then your clemency, _ | And hears the unexpreſſve, nuptial ſong, 
. And in a crowd thy unequal combat ſhun, Dryden. Here humbly vow to ſacrifice their hives, In the bleſt Kingdows, 1 of joy and love. Mies. 
K | | BER he | | ; . | 
de ; 


The helmed cherubim, | 
And ſworded ſeraphim, LE | 
Are ſeen in glitt'ring ranks with wings diſplay'd, 
Harping in loud and ſolemn quire, : 
With grexpreſſive notes to Heaven's new-born heir. Milt. 
UNEXTE'NDED. adj. Occupying no aſſignable ſpace; having 
no dimenſions. 
How inconceivable is it, that a ſpiritual, i. e. an unextended 


—— 


\ ſubſtance, ſhould repreſent to the mind an extended one, as | 


a a triangle? | Locke. 
UNEXTINGUISHABLE, adj. [inextinguible, Fr.] Unquench- 
able; not to be put out. | | 
| Pain of unextinguiſhable fire Bs 
Muſt exerciſe us, without hope of end. Milton. 
What native, unextinguiſhable beauty muſt be impreſſed 
through the whole, which the defædation of ſo many parts 
buy a bad printer, and a worſe editor, could not hinder from 
ſhining forth? Bentley. 
ONEXTINGUISHED. adj. [ mextinftus, Lat.] 
1. Not = ct HY not put out. | 
The ſouls, whom that unhappy flame invades, _ 
Make endleſs moans, and, pining with deſire, 
ment too late their unextinguz/b'd fire. 
_ Ev'n ver your cold, your ever-ſacred urn, | 
His conſtant flame, hall xxextingui'd burn. Lyttleton. 
Not extinguiſhable. | 3 8 fy 
An ardent thirſt of honour; a ſoul unſatisfied with all it 
has done, and an unextinguiſbed defire of doing mote. Dryd. 
UNFA'DED. adj. Not withered. | 8 2 
A A lovely flow'r, _ 
Unfaded yet, but yet unted below, | | 
No more to mother earth, or the green ſtem ſhall owe. 


Dryden. 


2. 


Ih Dryden. 
_ UnFaA'DING. adj. Not liable to wither. nag, 
For her th unfading roſe of Eden blooms,  _ 
And wings of ſcraphs ſhed divine perfumes. Pope. 


_ UxFA'iLING, adj. Certain; not miſſing, _ 


Nothing the united voice of all hiſtory proclaims ſo loud, 


as the certain urfazling curſe that has purſued and overtook + 


ſacrilege. | South's Sermons, 
Thou, ſecure of my unfailing word, | 
Compoſe thy ſwelling ſoul, and ſheath the ſword. Dryden. 
UNFAIR. adj. | forts er ſubdolous; not honeſt. _ 

You come, like an unfair merchant, to charge me with 
being in your debt. VVVß' ae Rs Swift. 
__ UNFAITHFUL. adj. | | NL 
1 Perfidious; treacherouus „ 
If you break one jet of your promiſe, I will think you the 
moſt atheiſtical break-promiſe, and the moſt unworthy, that 

may be choſen out of the groſs band of the unfaithful. 


ery Ape 8 


My feet, through wine, unfaithful to their weight, 


_._  Betray'd me tumbling from a tow'ry height. Pope. 
2. Impious; infidel. . N 
| Thence ſhall come 3 
To judge th* unfaithful dead; but to reward |} 
* His faithful, and receive them into bliſs. Milt. Par. Loft. 


UNFAITHEFULLY. adv. Treacherouſly; pertidiouſly. _ 

There is danger of being unfaithfully counſelled ; and more 

- for the good of them that counſel, than for him that is 

counſelled. | | Bacon. 
UNFA'ITHFULNESS, #. /. Treachery; perfidiouſneſs. 


As the obſcurity of what ſome writers deliver, makes it | 


| very difficult to be underſtood ; ſo the urfaithfulneſs of too 


many others, makes it unfit to be relied orn. Boyle. 
UxrALLOWED. adj. Not fallowed, Rs 
e Th' anfallow'd glebe | 
VFPearly o'ercomes the granaries with ſtores | 
Of golden wheat. „„ . 


UNFAMLILIAR. adj. Unaccuſtomed ; ſuch as is not common. | 


The matters which we handle, ſeem, by realon of new- 
neſs, dark, intricate, unfamiliar. 
readers. 


man Marion Spenſer. 


UxFASHIONABLE. adj. Not modiſh; not according to the 


reigning cuſtom. £ 
A man writes good ſenſe, but he has not a happy manner 
of expreſſion, Perhaps he ules obſolete and arfoſhionable 
language. e c | 
\UxFA'SHIONABLENESS. . ſ. Deviation from the mode. 


Natural unfaſhiozablenefs is much better than apiſh, af 
8 | Ec OCR 


fected poſtures. 
UxNFA'SHIONED. a. %. | 
1. Not modified by-art. . 
Mark but how terribly his eyes appear; 
And yet there is ſomething roughly noble there; 
Which, in anfaſbion'd nature, looks divine, 


And, like a gem, does in the quarry ſhine, Dryden, 
2. Having no regular form. . | 
7” A liteleſs lump, unfaſbion'd and unfram'd, 
Of jarring leeds, and juttly chaos nam'd. 


Dryden, 
 UNFA'SHIONABLY. adv. (from unfaſhionable.] 
1. Not according to the faſhion. ff 
2. Unartfully. 5 F 
5 Deform'd, unfiniſh'd, ſent before my time 
Into this breathing world, ſcarce halt made up; 
And that io lamelygand znfa/hionably, _ Es 
That dogs bark at me. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
To UNFA'STEN. v. a. To looſe; to unhx. 
le had no ſooner #xnfaſtened his hold, 
forcibly ſpoiled his weaker hand of hold. 
His toes are ſo enrooted with his friends, 
That plucking to unfix an enemy, 
He doth unfaften ſo, and ſhake a friend. 
hen in the key-hole turns 
'Th' intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Ot mally iron, or ſolid rock, with eaſe 
Unfaftens. 
'UXFA'THERED. adj, Fatherleſs; having no father. 
They do obſerve | 


but that a wave 


Unfather'd heirs, and loathly births of nature. Shakeſp. 


UNFA'THOMABLE. 7. . | 
1. Not to be lounded by a line. 85 
In the midſt ot the plain a beautiful lake, which the inha- 
bitants thereabouts pretend is unfathomable. Addiſon. 
Beneath unfathomable depths they faint, 
| And ſecret in their gloomy caverns pant. Addiſon's Ovid. 
2. That of which the end or extent cannot be found. 
A thouſand parts of our bodies may be diverſified in all 
the dimenſions of ſolid bodies; which overwhelms the tancy 
in a new abyſs of unfathomable number. Bentley's Sermons. 
UNFA'THOMABLY. adwv. So as not to be ſounded, 
Cover' d pits, unfathomably deep. Thomſon. 
-UNFA'THOMED. adj. Not to be ſounded, OE 
The Titan race 9 8 


He ſing'd with light'ning,rowl within theugfathom d ſpace, | 


; Dryden. 

UNFATI'GUED. adj. Unwearied; untired. | | 

- | _ dank, _ dry, te | 

ey journey toilſome, unfatigu d with length 

Of red, 1 5 Phillips, 
UNFA'VOURABLY. adv, | 
1. Unkindly ; unpropitiouſly. 
2. So as not to countenance, or ſupport, | 

Bacon ſpeaks not — x of this, Glanwiyle. 


UNFEARED. adj, BET hg ; 
1. Not aftrighted ; intrepid; not terrifizd, 


 Iaits's Logick. 


UNFEE'D. 2 


1 


| UNFE'RTILE. adj. Not fruitful; not prolinck. 
Peace is not ſuch a dry tree, tuch a laplels, u/ertile thing, x 
Decay of Puety. | 


; Hooker, b.1. 1 
Chaucer's uncouth, or rather unfamiliar, language, deters | 


Sidney, b. ii, 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


'UNFE'D. adj. Not ſupplied with food. 


UNFEE LING. adj. Inſenſible; void of mental {enubility. 


| UNFI'TTING. adj. Not 2 


UNF 


--.: Juſt men. | 
Though Heaven ſhould ſpeak with all his wrath at once, 
Thc with his breath the hinges of the world 
Did crack, we ſhould itand upright and wrjear'd. | 
| B. Johnſun. 

2. Not dreaded; not regarded with terrour. 

UNFE'ASIBLE. adj. Impracticable. 

UNFE'ATHERED. adj, Implumous; naked of feathers. 

The mother nightingale laments alone; 

Whoſe nett ſome prying churl had tound, and thence 
By ſtealth convey'd th axfeather'd innocence. Dryden, 
UNFE'ATURED. adj. Deformed; wanting regularity ct tea- 
tures. 

Vuiſage rough, | 

Deform'd, unfeatur'd, and a ſkin of buff. Dryden. 
Each bone might through his body well be read, 

And every ſinew teen through his long ftalt; 

For nought he car'd, his carcaſs long unfed. Fairy Queen. 
A grit e e wolf unfed. Rojcommon, 

. Unpaid. : | 

It is like the breath of an ed lawyer; you gave me no- 
thing tor't. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance, _ 7 
Is made my goaler to attend on me. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
Unlucky Welſted! thy unfeeling matter, 
The more thou tickleſt, gripes his fiſt the taiter, Pope. 
UNFE'1GNED, adj. Not counterteited z not hypocritical ; real; 

ſincere. . | hy 
| Here I take the like unfeigned oath, = 
Never to marry her. $ e Taming of th&Shrew. 
- Thouſand decencies that daily flow EO 
From all her words and actions, mix'd with love, 
And ſweet compliance, which declare unfeigued _ 
Union of mind. | Milton s Paradiſe Loft. 
Sorrow wnfeign'd, and humiliation meek. Mila. 
Employ it in anfeigned piety towards God. Spret. 
UNFE'1GNEDLY. adv. Really; ſincerely; without hypocrity. 


believe his Holy Goſpel. 


tuch by the proof of their juſt actions? Hooker. 
Prince Dauphin, can you love this lady ? — _ 
love her molt unfeignedly. Shakeſpeare's K. John. 
Is hou haſt brought me and my people unfeignediy to repent 
of the {ins we have committed, King Charles. 
UNFE'LT. adj. Not felt; not perceived. Bs 
„ All my treaſury e 
Is but yet «felt thanks, which, more enrich d, 
Shall be your love and labour's recompence. Shakeſp. 
Her looks, from that time infus'd ; OF 
Sweetnels into my heart, unfelt before. Milton's Par. Loft. 
"Tis pleaſant, ſafely to behold from thore 
The rowling ſhips, and hear the tempelt roar; 
Not that another's pain is our delight, 
But pains anfelt produce the pleaung light. 
UNFE'NCED. adj. PT 5 
1. Naked of fortification, _ 5 7 
I'd play inceſſantly upon theſe jades; 
Even till unfenced deſolation 5 
Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. 
2. Not ſurrounded by any incloſure. 
UNFERME'NTED. adj. Not fermented. 


tion changes their nature, Arbuthnot on Aliments.“ 


but that it might fructify and increaſe. 
To UNFE'TTER. v. a. To unchain ; to free from ltuceles. 
Unjetter me with ſpeed, N 

I lee you troubled that I bleed. >” 
This moſt uſetul principle may be unfetter'd, and reuored 
to its native treedom of exerciic. 
he foul in thele inſtances is not entirely loole and un- 
fettered from the body. 4. Adaiſon's Spedtaior. 

I h' wnfetter'd mind by thee ſublim'd. 
UNFIGURED. adj, Repreſenting no animal form. 
In wrfigured paintings the nobleſt is the imitation of mar- 
ble, and of architecture, as arches, freezes. Wotton. 
UNFILLED. adj. Not filled; not ſupplied. e 
Come not to table, but when thy need invites thee; and 
If thou beœeſt in health, leave ſomething of thy appetite an- 
„ | Taylor's Rule of Living Huly. 
Ihe air did not preciſely fill up the vacuities ot the veticl, 


ſince it left ſo many urfilled. - Boyle. 
The throne oi my toretathers 3 
Still ſtands wnfill d. | Addiſon's Cato. 


UNFIRMu. adj. 
1. Weak; teeble. e 1 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm 
Than women's are. jd 
So is the unfirm king | 
In three divided ; and his coffers found 
With hollow poverty and emptinels. 
2. Not ſtable. : 5 
Take the time, while ſtagg'ring yet they ſtand, 


With feet wnfirm, and prepoſlets the ſtrand. Dryden. 
UNFTLIAL. adj. Unſuitable to a lon. ; 
= You ofter him a wrong, | 

Something uxfil:al. Shakeſpeare. 


Teach the people, that to hope for heaven is a were pi 
legal, and therefore unfilial; affection. Boyle. 
UNFINISHED. adj. Incomplete; not brought to an end; not 
brought to perfection; imperte&t 3 wanting the lait hand. 
It is for that ſuch outward ornament | 
Was laviſh'd on their ſex, that inward gifts 
Were left for haſte unfini/h'd. Milton. 
I dedicate to you a very unfiniſhed piece. Dryden. 
His haſty hand left his pictures to Ae d, that the beauty 
in the picture faded ſooner than in the perſon after whom it 
was drawn. | Spectator, Ne 83. 
This collection contains not only ſuch pieces as come un- 
der our review, but many others, even uxfinifhed. Saut. 
1. 1 unſuitable. 
hey ealily perceive how «xfit that were for the preſent, 
which was for the firſt age convenient enough. Hooker. 
Neither can I think you would impoſe upon me an urfit 
and over-ponderous argument. Milton on Education, 
2. Unqualified. 


ufit he was for any worldly thing, | 
And eke unable once to ſtir or go. Spenſer. 
Old as I am, for ladies love uf, | 
The pow'r of beauty I remember yet. Dip den. 


A genius that can hardly take in the connection ot c, 

propolitions, is utterly naſe tor ſpeculative ſtudies. Wars. 
To UNFI'T. v. a. To ditquality, 

Thoſe excellencies, as they qualified him for dominion, 

ſo they wnfitted him for a ſatisfaction or acquieſcence in his 

vaſſals. Government of the Tongue. 


Although monolyllables, ſo rite in our tongue, are wnfit- 
ting tor verſes, yet are they the moſt fit tor expreſſing 


 UNFITNESS, 7. / 


UNFI'xXED. adj. 


He pardoneth all them that truly repent, and wnfeigned!y | 
| Common Prajer.| _ 
How ſhould they be urfeignedly juſt, whom religion doth | 
not cauſe to be ſuch? or they religious, which are not found 


| Dryden. I. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


All ſuch vegetables muſt be unfermentect; for fermenta- 8 


Dryden. | 
Addijor”s Spectator. | 


4 homſon.. 


| To UNFOO'L. v, a. To reſtore from folly 


Shakeſpeare's Tavelfth Night. | 


| Shakeſpeare. 93 


 UNFORCIBLE. adj. Wanting ftrength. 


F 

Others, reading to the church thoſe bh: ks wn 

apoitics wrote, are neither untruly nor unfit, laid 0. .“ 

O each. 

The kingdom of France may be not unf 

body that hath all its blood drawn up into 
and back. | 


oober. 
l; compare, to 
the arts, brea, 
Wer, 
1. Want of qualiiications, 

In letting down the form of Common Prayer 
no need that the book thould mention either the | 
a fit, or the 4, of an ignorant minitter, x 
It is logkea upon as a great weaknets, and unf of 
butineſs, for a man to be ſo open, as really to thin; 


eartitng 0? 


what he ſays, but what he (wears, * F 
2. Want ot propriety. cui: 
To UN FH Xx. v. 4. | 
1. To looten; to make leſs faſt. 

1 1 to unix an enemy, 
e doth unfanen a triend. - Shakeſpeare's 
Who can imprels the foreſt, bid der re s Henry lv. 


Uiſiæ his earth- bound root? 
2. To make fluid. . | 

Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in ſnow, | 
The mountain ſtands ;. nor can the riſing ſun 
Unfix her froſts, and teach them how to run. 


1. Wandering; erratick; inconſtant; vagrant. 
So vaſt the noile, as it not fleets did join; 

But lands wnf:x'd, and floating nations ſtrove. 

Her lovely looks a ſprightly mind diſcloſe, 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfix'd as thole, 

2. Not determined. | 8 

Ixreſolute on which ſhe ſhou'd rely ; - 

At laſt uyfix'd in all, is only fix'd to die. 

UNFLE 


Dryden. 
Pope. 


. : D J 
DGED. adj. That has not yet the full furniture Ge 


full growth. | 

The friends thou haſt, and their adoption try'd 
_  Grapple them to thy foul with hooks of feel: © ? 
But do not dull thy 5 with entertainment 


"tu RN 1 ; 7 * . f ; 
Or each new-tatci'd, unfledg'd comrade, Shakeſpeave, 


In thoſe znfledg'd days was my wife a girl, $44. 
Unfledg"d actors learn to laugh and oy 3 Dag 
UNFLE'SHED. ach. Not fleſhed; not ſeaſoned to blood; 

OO „„ 


Nature his limbs only for war made fit; 
With ſome leſs foe thy unflefb'd valour try. 
As a generous, uffleſb d hound, that hears 
From far the hunter's Horn and chearful cry, 
So will I haſte, | Duden Clemens: 
UNFOTLED. adj. Unſubdued; not put to the wortt, 5 
The uſurped powers thought themlelves ſecure in the 
ſtrength of an uHoiled army of fixty thouſand men, and in 
a revenue proportionable. | | | Ter:ple 
Jo UNFO'LD. v. à. 
1. To expand; to ipread ; to open. 
3 I (aw on him riting 8 
Out of the water, heav'n above the clouds 
Unfold her cryſtal doors; thence on his head 
A pertect dove deſcend. 
Invade his hiſſing throat, and winding ſpires, 
ill ttretch'd in length the unfolded toe ries, Dr) din. 


2, To tell; to declare. | OE. | 
| What tidings with our confin Buckingham. 
duch as my heart doth tremble to wnfold. $ hokeſpeare, 
_ Unjold to me why you are heavy, Shakejpeare, 
Held the paſſion of my love; | 9 
W os her with diſcour!e of my dear faith. Sheen. 
Helen, to you our minds we will axfold. SH cart. 
Ho comes it thus? Ujold, celeitial guide! 
Things of deep ſenſe we may in proſe unfold; _ 
But they move more, iu lofty numbers told. Re/comnzn, 
3. To ditcover; to reveal. W > 
Ame thail wnfolZ what plaited cunning hides, 
Wito covers faults, at Jait with ſhame derides. Shoteſp, 
It the object be ſeen through two or more tuch convex vr 
$ concave glailes, every glaſs ſhall make a new image, and the 
2 object ſhall appear in the place, and of the bignels of the lat 
image; which conſideration flug the theory of microlcopes 
and teleicopes, _ | Newtcn's Optics, 
4. To diſplay; to ſet to view. 
We are the inhabitants of the earth, and endowed with 
underitanding : doth it then properly belong to us to cxa* 
mine and 39/4 the works of God? 5 
UNFO'LDING. adj. Direèting to unfold. | 
The u, folding ſtar calls up the ſhepherd. Shakeſpeare. 


Aalen. 


Have you any way to unfbol me again? Shakeſpeare, 
„ (adj, Not prohibited. ny 
It unjorbid thou may'ſt unfold 
What we, not to explore the ſecrets, aſk _ S 
Ok his eternal empire. Milton Paradiſe Lift 
_ Thele are the wxforb:idden trees; and here we may b 
looſe the reins, and indulge our thoughts, Meri. 
| A good man not only torbears thole gratifications, Wheel 
are forbidden by reaſon and religion, but even erat 
himſelf in Aπerbidlen inſtances. Atte mas 
UNFORBI'DDENNESS. z. J. The ſtate of being untorvicate 
The bravery you are ſo ſevere to, is no where express 
prohibited in Scripture; and this unforbiddenneſs Zet 
tuthcient to evince, that the ſumptuouſneſs you condens 8 
not in its own nature ſinful. : 9. 
UNFO'RCED. adj, ; 5 
1. Not compelled; not conſtrainedd. | 
This gentle and arc d accord of Hamlet 
Sits imiling to my heart. Shatejbeare s Hanel. 
Uujorcd by puniſhment, unaw'd by tear; „ 
His words were ſimple, and his ſoul fincere. Does. 
2. Not impelled. | 
No more can impure man retain and move 
In that pure region of a worthy love, _ 
Than earthly ſubſtance can, #//orc'd, aſpire, 
And leave his nature to converle with fie. 
3. Not feigned. i 
Upon theſe tidings they broke forth into ſuch 2 
unte:gned pattions, as it plainly appeared that 5 | 
did work in them. — - 1. 
4. Not violent. | 
Windfor the next above the valley ſwells 
Into iny. eye, and doth itſelf preſent 
With tuch an caſy and ure aſcent, 
That no {tupendous precipice denies 
Accels, ne horror turns away our eyes. 
. Not contraiy to eaſe. what 
F It one arm is ſtretched out, the body muſt be ae, 
bow'd on the oppoſite nde, in a tituation winch 18 No 12 


Deut. 
cd and 


atute 


Denham 


4 . 3 4 +43 An y are of 
The tame reaton which cauſeth to yield that 15 un 
ſome force in the one, will conſtrain to acænow. TT 
the; are not in the other altogether w//orctv/cs 


briefly the firſt conceits of the mind. Camden, 
UNFI'TLY. adv. Not properly; not ſuitably, | 


USFOREPO'DING, aj, Giving no omens. |  nhere 


Shakeſpeare's Macheth, J 


Dod. 


thers; young; not compleated by time; not having attained 


Paradiſe Regaintd, | 


| Ah, whatavail! - | | 

The vivid green his ihining plumes kt.. Pete. 
Stoth umelds her arins, and wakes; 

Litt ning envy drops her ſnakes. Pope's St. Cecilia, 


Burnt, 


den, 
Pope, 


jen, 
tea. 
ained 


Peare, 


den. 


lood; 
owaley, 


Menęs. 


in the 
and in 


ene. 


gaiucd. | 
Dr) den. 

| Pepe, 
Cecila. 


be peare. 
ecſpeare, 


e here. 
A Part. 
Hlillex. 


canin. 


8 heteſp. 
*OnVEX of 
e, and the 
of the lait 
crolcopes 
s Opticks, 


wed with 


$ to eka: 


Burnet, 


akeſpearts 


akeſpeare, 


adiſe Lift U 
e may Ik 
Norris 
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1 rebraums 
| 5 * 
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they gre of 
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Inbun bew 


"UNFOREKNO 


UNFORES 


Uxro'UGUT.. adj. [un and fought.) Not fought. _ 


janumbered birds glide through th' aerial way, 
3 of air, and unforeboding tray, Pope's Odyſſey. 
8 WN. adj. Not forelecn by preſcience. n 
Which had no lels prov'd certain, unforeknown. Milt. 
KINNED. adi. Circumcited, TY 
Won by a Philiſtine from the unforeſtinn'd race. Milton. 
U FORESES'N- adj. Not known betore it happened. 
n Unforeſeen, they tay, is unprepar'd, Dryden. 
UxFORFEITED. adj. Not for feited. f i 
This was the antient, and is yet the unforfeited glory of 
religion. Kogers's Sermons. 
0488 TEN. adj. Not loſt to memory. : 
vo "The thanktul remembrance ot ſo great a benefit received, 
hall for ever remain w-forgotten. Knuiles's Hiſt. of the Turks, 
UxFORGL VING. ach. Kelentleſs; implacable. . 
The ſow with her broad ſnout for rooting up 
Th" intruſted ſeed, was judg'd to ſpoil the crop; 
The covetous churl, of unforgiving kind, 
Th' offender to the bloody prieſt reſignu d. 
UxFO'RMED. adj. Not modified into regular ſhape. 
; All putrefaction being a diflolution ot the firſt form, is a 
mere confuſion, and unformed miæture ot the parts. Bacon. 
The {ame boldneſs diſcovers iticlt in the ſeveral adven- 
tures he meets with during his paflage through the regions 
of unformed matter. Spectator, Ne zog. 
UNFORSA KEN. adj. Not deſerted, . : ; . 
They extend no tarther to any fort of ſins continued in or 
unforſaken, than as they are reconcileable with ſincere en- 
deavours to forſake them. Hammond's Fundamentals, 
Iv ro- RK TIF IE D. ad. 
W ſecoles by ks or hulwarks. 3 
Iz)heir weak heads, like towns wnfortify'd, | 
»Twixt ſenſe and nonſenſe daily change their fide, Pope, 
2. Not (trengthened; infirm; weak; teeble. | 
It ſhews a will moit eee to heav'n; 
heart unfortity'd, a mind impatient; 3 | 
7 at hs e tzmple, and unſchool'd. Shakeſpeare. 
anting ſecurities. I 3 
; 1 il not reitrain a ſecret miſchief, which, conſider- 
ing the unfortiſy d ſtate of mankind, is a great MN 5 
| | | ollier. 


Dryden. 


UxFO'RTUN ATE. adj. Not ſucceſsful; unproſperous ; want- 


ing luck ; unhappy. 


All things rehgiouſty taken in hand, are proſperovſly end- | 


ed; becauſe whether men in the end havethat which religion 


did allow to deſire, or that which it t acheth them contented- | 


uffer, they are in neither event unfortunate, Hooker. 
y 9 il live altogether out ot himſelt, and itudy 
other men's humours, ſhall never be unfortunate. Raleigh. 
Vindictive perſons live the life of witches, who, as they 
are miſchievous, end unfortunate. Bacon. 
He that would hunt a hare with an elephant, is not wa- 
fortunate for miſſing the mark, but toolith tor chufing ſuch 
an unapt inſtrument, | | Taylor. 
The virgins ſhall on feaſtful dans 
Viſit his tomb with flowers, oF bewailing 
lis lot unfortunate in nuptial choice 

Ho 9 NO lols of eyes. Milton's Agoniftes. 
UNFORTUNATELY. adv, Unhappily; without good luck. 


Unconſulting attection wnfortunately born to mewards, 


made Zelmane borrow ſo much of her natural modelty, as 
to leave her more decent raiments. | 
Moaolt of theſe artiſts unfortunately miſcarried, by talling 
down and breaking their arms. 5 : 
| dhe kept her countenance when the lid remov'd, 
\_ Diſclos'd the heart, ufortunately lov'd. 


Not in uſe. 


O me, the only ſubject of the deſtinies diſpleaſure, whoſe | 


_ greatelt fortunateneſs is more unfortunate than my fiſter's 
greateſt unfortunateneſs. Sidney. 


They uled ſuch diligence in taking the paſſages, that it 


was not poſlible they ſhould eſcape unfought with. Knoles. | 


Uxrou'LED. adj. Unpolluted; uncorrupted ; not foiled. 
The humour and tunicles are purely tranſparent, to let in 
light fouled and unſophiſticated by any inward tincture. 
8 5 More. 

UxFou'xD. adj. Not found; not met with. | 
- Somewhat in her excelling all her kind, 
Excited a deſire till then unknown | 
Somewhat axfound, or found in her alone, 
UxFRAMABLE. adj. Not to be moulded. „ 
The cauſe of their difpolition ſo unframable unto ſocieties, 
wherein they live, is for that they diſcern not aright what 
force thete laws ought to have. ZE Hooker. 
UVTRAUunD. adj. Not formed; not faſhioned. - 
A liteleſs lump, unfaſhion'd and unf fam d, 
Ot jarring ſeeds, and juſtly chaos nam d. £ 

Unragquent. adj. Uncommon ; not . often. 

Part Thereot is vitible unto any ſituation; but Ying only 
dilcoverable in the night, and when the ar is clear, it be- 
comes unfrequent. | 
To UNFREQUE'NT, 
bad word. | | 
Glad to ſhun his hoſtile gripe, 1 | 

They quit their thefts, and znfrequent the fields. 


Dryden. 


D. a. To leave; to ccuſe to frequent. A 


UNFREQUENTED. adj. Rarely viſited; rarely entered. 
| Many unfrequented plots there are, 
Fitted by kind for rape and Se Shakeſpeare. 
Retiring from the pop'lar noiſe, ſeek OTOL 
This unfrequented place to find ſome eale. Milton. 
How well your cool and unfrequented ſhade 
Can he not paſs an aſtronomick line, | 
Nor farther yet in liquid æther roll, | | 
"Till he has gain'd ſome unfrequented place? Blackmore. 


places unfrequented, and free from noiſe. 
NFREQUENTLY. adj. Not commonly. | 
They, like Judas, deſire death, and not e pur- 
en. Brown's Hulgar Errours. 
NFRIE'NDED, adj, Wanting friends; uncountenanced; un- 
ſupported, | | 
1 ports toa river a | 
nguided and uxfriended, often prove <a 
Rough and — ovrn : Shakeſpeare's Tavelfth Night. 
reat acts require great means of enterprizez „„ 
Thou art unknown, wnfriended, low of birth. Milton. 
| God! 
Who me unjriended brought'ſt, by wond'rous ways, n 
Us The kingdom of my fathers to poſſeſs. . 4 25 ei 
*FRIENDLINESS. 7. ,. [from vafriendly.) Want of kind- 
nels; want of favour. ; a | 
ou might be apt to look upon ſuch diſappointments as 
the effects of an untriendlineſs in nature or fortune to your 
particular attempts. f Boyle. 
"FRIENDLY, adj. Not benevolent; not kind. EI 
What ngnifies an unfriendly, parent or brother? Tis 
friend(hip only that is the cement whicheffe&ively combines 
mankind, Government of the Ti we. 
This fear is not that ſervile dread, which flies from od 


95 an hoſtile, uf riendly being, delighting in the miſery of 


us creatures 


Rogers Sermons. 
*FRO'ZEN. adj. Not congealed to ice. 


| UnFu'sNISHED. adj 
1. Not accommodated with utenſils, or decorated with orna- 


Sidney. 
Wilkins. | 


2 D den. | 
UxFO'RTUNATENESS. adj. [from unfortunate.) I luck. 


[uxcrrLy. ady, Harthiy; rudely. 
Dryden. | + 


Brown's Pulgar Errours 


Suits with the chaſte retirements of a maid ? Roſcommon. 


With what caution does the hen provide here Alen. [ 


UNG 


motion, be turned into ice, yet the more ſubtile parts re- 


main unfroxen. 
UxrRUTrT UL. ach. 
1. „ 
Ah! hopeleſs, laſting flames! like thoſe that burn 
| To light the dead, and warm th' unfruitful urn, Pope, 
2. Not fructiferous. 

The naked rocks are not unfruitful there; 2 
Their barren tops with luſcious food abound, Waller. 
3. Not fertile. 

Lay down ſome general rules for the knowing of fruitful 
and wafruitful ſoils. | Mortimer” s Huſbandry. 
4. Not producing good effects. | 
UNFULFILLED. adj. Not fulfilled, 
| Pierce deſire, 

Still unfulfilled with pain of longing, pines. 
0 UNFU'RL. v. a. To expand; to untold; to open. 

The next motion is that of unfurling the fan, in which 


Boyle, 


To UNFU'RNISH. v. a. | 

1. To deprive; to ſtrip; to diveſt, _ 
„ "SBP IPELLRES I 

Will bring me to conlider that which may 

-  Unjurniſh me of reaſon. 

2. To leave naked. 

Ĩ! he Scot on his unfſurnifh'd kingdom 

Came pouring like a tide into a breach. 


ments. | 
| Itderogates not more from the goodneſs of God, that he 


© clothed. - | Locke. 
2. Unſupplied. | > | 
3 c adj. [ungeng, Sax. ] Aukward; uncouth. 

An ungainly ſtrut in their walk. 5 
UNGA'LLED. dj. Unhurt; unwounded. 

et the ſtricken deer go weep, 

Ie hart ungalled play) 5 

For ſome mult watch, while ſome muſt ſleep 
So runs the world away. . .. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
UNGA'RTERED. adj. Being without garters. 


UNGA'THERED. adj. Not cropped not picked. 
We wonder'd why ſhe kept her fruit lo long: 

For whom ſo late the wngather'd apples hung. 

UNGENERATED. adj. Unbegotten; 


had no being. | Raleigh Hiftory of the World. 
UNGENERA'TLVE. adj. Begetting nothing. 


UNGE'NEROUS. adj. : Bt 
1. Net noble; not ingenuous; not liberal. 
To look into letters already opened or dropped, is held 
an ungenerous act. 85 I C. 
2. Ignominious. | R x | 
Phe victor never will impoſe on Cato 
ugenerqus terms. His enemies contels 
Tue virtues of humanity are Czfar's. 
UNGE'NIAL. adj. Not kind or tavourable to nature. 
The northern ſhires have a more cloudy, ungenial air, 
than any part of Ireland. BE 
SGBullen ſeas waſh th' ungenial pole. | 
UNGE'NTLE. adj. Harſh ; rude; rugged. _ 
Smile, gentle Heav'n ! or ſtrike, u7gentle death ! | 
For this world trowns, and Edward's lun is clouded, Shak. 


e is 

Vicious, ungentle, tooliſhly blunt, unkind. Shakeſpeare. 

Love, to thee 1 ſacritice | 5:2 | 

All my angentle thoughts. | Denham s Sophy. 

UNGE NTLEMANLY, ad, Illiberal; not becoming a gentle- 
man. 


ntlemanly and barbarous. | 
his he nf "> in the almanack publiſhed for the 
| preſent year, and in an ungentlemanly manner. | 
UNGE'NTLENESS. 2. /. Harſhnets ; rudenels ; leverity, 
Reward not thy ſhecpe, when ye take off his cote, 
With twitches and patches as broad as a groat: 
Let not ſuch angentlencſs happen to thine, Tuſſer. 


You've ungentl, Brutus, 

Stole from my bed. 

Why ea my father ſo ungentl)? Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Nor was it ungenily received by Lindamira. 


UNGE'NTLENESS. n. ſ. Unkindneſs; incivility. 
| © You have done me much ungentleneſs 
To ſhew the letter that I writ to you. 


metry. | 


of them inconhiſtent and unintelligible. _ 
UNGILDED. adj. Not overlaid with gold. 
' You, who each day can theatres behold, 
Like Nero's palace, ſhining all with gold, 
Our mean, wngilded (tage will ſcorn. 


Cheyne, 


a and 
The man ungirded his camels, and gave them ftraw an 
provender. Gen. xxiv. 32. 

The bleſt parent ; 
 Ungirt her ſpacious botom, and diſcharg'd 


Prior. 


UNGLO'RIFIED. adj. Not honoured ; not exalted with praiſe 
adoration. | | — | 

f eg God ſhould be any way «rg/orified, the greateſt part 
of our daily ſervice conſiſteth, according to the blefled apoſ- 
tle's own preciſe rule, in much variety of plalms and hymns; 
that out of ſo plentiful a treaſure there might be for every 
man's heart to chuſe out or bis out A Hooker. 

'VED. adj, Having the hand naked. 
UN 8 7 — we _ come 5 to his 3 ge hold- 
Ty ing. 
ing forth his hand unglowed, and in polture 0 c ing. 


'vING. adj. Not bringing gifts. | 

1 3 a th 8 ſuppliant ſtands: | 
This *tis to make a vow with empty hands. Dryden, 
To UNGLU'E. v. a. To looſe any thing cemented, ET 
Small rains relax and unglue the earth, to give vent to in- 
flamed atoms. Harvey on the Plague. 
- She ſtretches, gapes, unglues her eyes 
And aſks if it be time to riſe. | 


Swift. 
To UNG0'D. v. a. To diveſt of divinity. 


| Though the more aqueous parts will, by the loſs of their 


_— 


Were we wak ned by this tyranny, 


Milton. | 


are leveral little flirts and vibrations. ddijon. | 
Her ſhips anchor'd, and her fails unfurl'd 
In either Indies. | Prior. 
His tails by Cupid's hand wnfurl'd, 
To keep the fair, he gave the world, 


Prior. 


Shakeſpeare's Winter"s Tale. 


| Shakeſpeare. | 


has given us minds unfurniſhed with thoſe ideas of himſelt, 
than that he hath ſent us into the world with bodies un-“ 


"> Poſt, 


thing. 
He is a motion ungenerative, that's intallible, Shakeſp. 


Swift, 


Arbuthnot and Pope. 


Shakeſpeare. | 
' UNGEOME'TRICAL. adj. Not agreeable to the laws of geo- 
Phillips. | | 


Tue pond'rous birth. 
UxGI'RT. adj. Looſely dreſſed. | 
One tender foot was bare, the other ſhod ; 2 | 
Her robe * s They | aller. 
lciber aſſigns the proper place 25 | 
For Carians, aud th ungirt Numidian race. Dryden. 


UxcoeD. adj, Unwounded; unhurt. 


| UnGco'RoGep, adj. Not filled; not ſated. 


. ke. | literally; his genius is too itrong to bear a chain. 
live in the corner of a vaſt unfurmſbed houſe, Savift. | 


You chid at Sir Protheus, for going ungartered. Shakeſp. | 


Dryden. 
aving no beginning, | 
Millions of fouls mutt have been ungenerated, and have | 

UNnGo'T. adj. 

1. Not gained; not acquired, 
2. Not begotten. | 


ie, 


I be demeanor of thoſe under Waller was much more| _ 
u. Clareudon, b. vin. 


5 Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. | 


All the attempts before Sir Iſaac Newton, to explain the | 
regular appearances of nature, were ungeometrical, and all 


2. Making no returns for culture. 


UNnGo'DLILY, adv. 


UNGO/DLY. adj. 
1. Wicked negligent of God and his laws, 


2. Polluted by wickedneis. 


UNGO'VERNABLE, adj, STR 
1. Not to be ruled; not to be reſtrained, ENS, 


2. Licentious; wild; unbridled 


| hurry men on to — 
 UnGo'VERNED. ad}. 3 
1. Being without government. 


2. Not regulated; unbridled ; licentious. 


_ graceful. 
Swift to Fope. 8 
Thomſen. Z 


UNGRA'CIOUS. adj. DT 
i, Wicked; odious ; hateful. „„ 


2. Otfenſive; unpleaſin 


3. Unacceptable ; not favoured. 


gracious at Oxford as at London. 


UNGRA'TEPFUL. adj. | | 
- Making no returns, or making ill returns for kindneſs. 


3. Unpleaſing z unacceptable, 


UNGRA'TEFULLY. adv. 
1. With e 


UN @ 


T ungod this child aguin, it could not be | | 


I ſhould love her, who loves not me. Henni 
Thus men ungodded may to places „ 
And ſects may be preferr'd without diſguiſes Dryden. 


av. Impiouſly; wickedly. | 
Tis but an ill eſſay of that -odly fear, to uſe that very 
Golpel ſo irreverently and ungod(ily.” Govern. of the Tongue. 


UNGO DLINESS. %. Impiety; wickedneſs ; neglect of God: 


How pony do many of us contradi& the plain preceptg 
of the Golpel by our ungodlineſs and worldly tuſts? Tief, 


His juſt, avenging ire, | 

Had driven out th w#god!y trom his fight, 
And the habitations of the juſt. AIV Paradiſe Loft. 
The ſinner here intended is the angodly tinner : he who 
forgets or defies his God. 9 Rogers, 


' 


Let not the hours of this #xgodly day | : 
Wear out in peace. Shakeſpeare. 
I itand aloof, and will no reconcilement | 
Till by ſome elder maiters of known honour; 
I have a voice and precedent of peace, . 
To keep my name wungor'd. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet; 


The hell- Hounds, as ungorged with fleth and blood, 
Purſue their prey. | Dryden; 
Oh wrgorg'd appetite! Oh ravenous thirſt IS 
Ot a ſon's blood, _ Smith's Phedra and Hippolytusi 


They'll judge every thing by models of their own; and 
thus are rendered unmanageabſe by any authority and ungo- 
vernable by other laws, but thoſe of the word. Glanwille. 
So wild and wungovernable a poet cannot be tranſlated 
Dryden. 
He was tree trom any rough, ungovernable paſſions, which 

and do very offenſive things. Atterbury. 


The eſtate is 7 et zzngovern'd. Shakeſd. Rich, III. | 
Ir pleaſerh God above, 5 a 


And all good men of this ungovern'd iſle. Shakeſpeare; 


Seek tor him, 3 
Leſt his ungo dern d rage diſſolve the life 5 
That wants the means to lead it. Shake, King Lear. 
23 Themſelves they vility c 3 
Jo ſerve wngovern'd appetite. Milten's Paradiſe Lofts 
Nor what to bid, or what forbid, he knows ; - by 
Th' ungovern'd tempeit to ſuch tury grows. Dryden. 
From her own back the burthen would remove, 
And lays the load on his zzgovern'd love. 


Dryden. 


He 18 as free from touch or ſoil with her, RR LI og 
As ſhe from one unge. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 

_ His loins yet full of wngot princes; all | | 

His glory inthe bud, + Y Waller, _ 


| UNGRA'CEFUL, adj, Wanting elegance; wanting beauty. 


Raphael anſwer'd Heaven, I a 
Nox are thy lips wagraczful, Sire of men. Milton, 
A ſolicitous watchtulneſs about one's behaviour, inſtead 
of being mended, it will be conſtrained, uneaſy, wm _ 
| 3 O0CREs 
He enjoyed the greateſt ſtrength of good ſenſe, and the 
molt exquiſite taſte of politeneſs. Without the firſt learn= 
ing is but an incumbrance; and without the laſt is ungrace 5 


UNGRA'CEFULNESS, 2. .. Inelegance; aukwardnels. 


To attempt the putting another genius upon him, will be 


labour in vain; and what is ſo plaiſtered on, will have al- 


. 


ways hanging to it the ungracefuineſs of conitraint, Lockes 


He, catching hold of her ungracious tongue, 
Thereon an iron lock did faſten firm and ſtrong. Spenſer. 
I'll inthe mature time, | | 5 
With this angracious paper ſtrike the ſight _ c 
Of the death-pradtis'd duke. yas pages King Lear. 
Do not, as ſome ungracious paitors do, 5 


She me the ſteep and thorny way to heav'n; 


Whilit he, a putt and recklels libertine, 


Hlimſelt the primroſe path of dalliance treads, 


And recks not his own rede. 

To the gods alone | | 

Our future offspring, and our wives are known; 
Th' audacious ſtrumpet, and ungracious ſon, Dryden. 


Show me no parts which are ungracious to the ſight, as all 
pre-ihortenings uſually are, „ Dryden. 


They did not except againſt the perſons of any, though 
e moſt eee 2 to then. Am | 
Any thing of grace towards the Iriſh rebels, was as un- 
+ Clarendon. - 
Neither is it rare to obſerve among excellent and learned 
divines, a certain ungracious manner, or an unhap y tone of 
voice, which they never have been able to ſhake of . Swift, 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 


; UNGRA'NTED. adj. Not given; not yielded; not beſtowed, 


Dryden. | 
To UNGIRD. v. 4. To looſe any thing bound with a girdle. 


This only from your goodneſs let me gain, 


And this u7granted, all rewards are vain, Dryden. 


No perſon is remarkably ungrateful, who was not allo in- 
ſufferably proud. South. 


Molt when driv'n by winds, the flaming ſtorm 
Of the long files deſtroys the beauteous torxm; 
Nor will the wither'd ſtock be green again; 
But the wild olive ſhoots, and ſhades th' ungratefil plain, 


ryden + 


It cannot be ungrateful, or without ſome pleaſure to poſte- 
rity, to ſee the moſt exact relation of an àction ſo full of 
danger. Clarendon. 

hat is in itſelf harſh and ungratæſul, muſt make harſh 
and vngrateful impreſſions upon us. Atterbury. 


| hen call'd to diſtant war, 
His vanquiſh'd heart remain'd a victim here: 
Oriana's eyes that glorious conqueſt made | 
Nor was his love ungratefully repaid. Granville, 
We often receive the benefit of our prayers, when yet we 
ungratejully charge Heaven with denying our petitions. Vale. 
nacceptably; unpleaſing. 


UNGRA'TEFULNESS. 2. /. 
1. Ingratitude; ill return for good. 


an I, without the deteſtable ſtain of wngratefulneſs, ab- 
ſtain from loving him, who, far excceding the beautitulneſs 
of his ſhape with the beautifulneſs of his mind, is content 
lo to abale himſelf as to become Dametas's ſervant for my 


ſake. S$idn So. 
2. Unacceptableneſs 


UNH 


UNH 


2 Vnacceptableneſs ; pong quality, 12. Want of elegance. 
e 


— UNGRA'VELY. adv. Without ſeriouſneſs, 
His preſent portance _ 
| Gibingly, and ungravely, he did faſhion. Shakeſpeare. 
UNGROU'NDED. adj Having no foundation. 
| Ignorance, with an indifferency for truth, is nearer to it 
than opinion with ungrounded inclination, which is the great 
ſource of errour. | Locke. 
This is a confidence the moſt #xgrounded and irrational. 
For upon what ground can a man promiſe himſelt a future 
repentance, who cannot promiſe himlelf a futurity ? South. 
UNGRU'DGINGLY. adv, Without ill will; willingly; 
\__ heartily; cheerfully. 8 TI | 
It, when all his art and time is ſpent, | 
He ſay 'twill ne'er be found, yet be content; 
Receive from him the doom zngrudgingly, 
Becauſe he is the mouth of deſtiny. 
UNGUA'RDED. ad, 
1. Undefended. 2 b PA 
Proud art thou met? Thy hope was to have reach'd 
The throne of God wxguarded, and his fide | 
Abandon'd. ; 
All through th' #nguarded gates with joy 1clort, 

I 0o ſee the ſlighted camp, the vacant port. Denbam. 

No door there was th unguarded houſe to keep, | 
On creaking hinges turn d, to break his ſleep. Dryden. 

2. Careleſs; negligent. | : 
| All the evils that proceed from an untied tongue, and an 
ung uardod, unlimited will, we put upon the accounts of 
drunkenneſs, | 5 aylor. 
The ſpy, which does this treaſure keep, | 
Does ſhe ne'er ſay her pray'rs, nor ſleep? 
Or have not gold and flatt'ry pow'r, 
To purchaſe one unguarded hour? 

With an «guarded look ſhe now devour'd 
Muy nearer face; and now recall'd her eye, oy 
And heav'd, and {trove to hide a ſudden ſigg. Prior. 

It was intended only to divert a few young ladies, of good 
ſenſe and good humour enough to laugh not only at their | 
fex's little anguarded follies, but at their own. Pope. 

Are we not encompaſſed by multitudes, who watch every 
careleſs word, every unguarded action of our lives? Rogers. 
\.__ UxGur'DED. adj. Not directed; not regulated. | 
LD The blood weeps from my heart, when I do ſhape, | 
In forms mag: nang? £ th' unguided days, 3 
And rotten times that you thall look upon, 
When am ſleeping with my anceſtors. 


- Donne- 


ties, as not in the leaſt ſpot to vary from the ſpecies? _ 
0 | * Glanville. 
Thhey reſolve all into the accidental, unguided motions of 
blind matter. VVV 
: Nature, void of choice, --- 0 
Does by unguided motion _ A 
Regardleſs of their order. Blackmore on the Creation. 
U'NGUENT. #.f. [unguentum, Lat.] Ointment. 5 
Pre- occupation of mind ever requireth preface of ſpeech, 
like a fomentation to make the unguent enter. acon. 
There is an intercourſe between the magnetick unguent 
and the vulnerated body. | lanville. 


With unguents ſmooth, the lucid marble ſhone, Pope. 
UNGUE'SSED. adj. Not attained by conjecture. _ 
Ale me ſent, for cauſe to me ungueſsd. Fairy Queen. 


UNHA'BITABLE. adj. [inhabitable, Fr. inbabitabilis, Lat.] 5 


Not capable to ſupport inhabitants; uninhabitabeQ. 
The night and day was always a natural day of twenty- 


of the world, and winter and ſummer always meaſured a 
. Ee | Holder. 
Though the courſe of the ſun be curbed between the tro- 
picks, yet are not thoſe parts directly ſubject to his - 
dicular beams, unhabitable, or extremely hot. Kay. 
UNHA'CKED. &dj. Not cut; not hewn; not notched with 
cuts. | „ e 
With a bleſſed, and unvex'd retire,  _ 
With unbachd ſwords, and helmets all unbruis'd, 
We will bear home that luſty blood again. Shakeſpeare. 
Part with unhack'd edges, and bear back 1 
5 Our targe undinted. Shakeſp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
Jo UNHA'LLOW. v. a. To deprive of holineſs; to profane; 


to deſecrate. | 
Eo e 
ls not ſo heinous now, foretaſted fruit; 5 
Profan' d firſt by the ſerpent; «| him firſt. 
Made common, and anballow'd, ere our taſte. : Milton. 
The vanity wnhallows the virtue. L' Eftrange. 
This one ule left ſuch an indelible ſacredneſs upon them, 


that the impiety of the deſign could be no ſuthcient reaſon | 
| South. | 


to unballow and degrade them to common ule. 
UNHA'LLOWED. adj. Unholy; profane. 
e Thy curriſh ſpirit 2 
Govern'd a wel „ who hang'd for human ſlaughter: 
_  Ev'n from the gallows did his fell foul fleet; 
And while thou lay'ſt in thy wnhallow'd dam 
Intus'd itſelf in thee. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Ih had not unlock'd my lips 3 
In this #nballow'd air, but that this juggler _ 
Would think to charm my Paten as mine eyes, 
Obtruding falſe rules, pranck'd in reaton's garb. Milton. 
Nor ſhall preſume to violate theſe bands, 
Or touch thy perſon with uxballoxw'd hands. 
Here oy thy flight, nor with anballow'd lays 
Touch the fair fame of Albion's golden days. Pope. 
To UNHA'ND. v. a. To looſe from the hand. 
| Still am I call'd. Unhand me, gentlemen. Shakeſpeare. 
Unhand me, traitors. Denham's Sophy. 
UNHA'NDLED. adj. Not handled ; not touched. | 
A ace of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds. 
Cardinal Campeiu 


8 
Hath left the cauſe o th king unhandled. Shakeſpeare. 


X e n. ſ. as 

. Ungraceful ; not beautitul. | | 5 

5 * glad 1 had done ſo good a deed for a gentlewoman 
not unbandſome, whom before I had in like ſort — — 

eden try. 


She that ſo far the reſt out · ſnin d; 
Silvia the fair, while ſhe was kind, 
Seems only not unbandſame now. i Waller. 
As I cannot admit that there is 1 unbandſome or 
irregular; ſo much leſs can I grant that there is any thin 
incommodious in the globe. Woodward. 
2. Illiberal ; diſingenuous. | 
UNHA'NDSOMELY, _ 2 unbandſome.] 
1. Inelegantly; ungracefully. | 22 85 
The * churches — ſo unhandſomely patched and 
- thatched, that men do even ſhun the places for the uncome- 
lineſs thereof. Spenſer, 
2. Diſin ee illiberally. {PR 
e e ir; ds 82 diſdain, 
Unhandſomely would his denial feign. 
eo. en oe n. ſ. [from e 
1. Want of N TA 
The ſweetneſs of her countenance did give. ſuch a grace 
to what ſhe did, that it did make handſome the 2 
| neſs of it; and make the eye force the mind to believe, that 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vi. l. 133. 


Prior. 


Shakeſpeare. | 
Can unguided matter keep itſelf to ſuch exact contormi- | 


_ Dryden. | 


Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 


Dryden. 


| - Thou 
higheſt degree of darkneſs does not diſeaſe them, for cau- 
ſing no diſorderly motion, it leaves that curious organ an- 


 UNHARMO'NIOUS. adj. | | 
1. Not ſymmetrical ; diſproportionate. 


* 


3. Illiberalneſs; diſingenuity. 
UNHA'NDY. adj. Aukward; not dexterous. 
UNHA'NGED. adj. Not put to death by the gallows. 


UxHA'P. 1. ſ. Miſsluck; ill fortune. | 
She vilited that place, where tirlt ſhe was ſo happy as to 


UNHA'PPINESS. 2. . 
1. Miſery; intelicity. 


on us, that we are uneaſy, and diſlatisfied. 
2. Calamity; diſtreſs. 5 


3. Misfortune; ill luck. 


UxHA'PPY. adj. Wretched; miſerable ; unfortunate 
mitous; diſtreſſed. | 


To UNHA'RBOUR. v. a. To drive from ſhelter. | 
UNHA'RBOURED. adj. Affording no ſhelter, 


UNHA'RDENED. adj. Not contirmed; not made hard, 


UNHA'RMED. adi. 
four hours, in all places remote from the unhabitable poles | 


UNHA'RMFUL. adj, Innoxious; innocent. 


| 1. Not renal by the ear. 
Fo 


0 5. UNHEARD of. Unprecedented. | 
There is a ſoundatiou laid for the moſt unheard of con- 


Be not troubletome to thyſelf, or to others, by unband.- 
ſomeneſs or uncleanneſs, + | Taylor. 


There live not three good men unbarng'd in England. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


ſee the cauſe of her unhap. Sidney. 


UNHA'PPIED. [This word ſeems a participle from unhappy, 


which yet is never uled as a verb.] Made unhappy: 
| You have miſled a prince, | 
A happy gentleman in blood and lineament. 
By you unbappied, and disfigur'd clean. + Shakeſpeare. 


UNHAaPPILY. adv. from wabapgy., Miſerably 3 unfor- 
| ly. | 


tunately; wretchedly; calamitou 
You hold a fair afſembly ; you do well, lord. 
You are a churchman, or ul tell you, cardinal, 
I ſhould judge now moſt unhappily. Shakeſpeare. 


I unweeting have offended, 
Unhappily deceiv'd. | 
There is a day a coming, when all theſe witty tools ſhall 

be unhappily undeceived. Tiüillotſon's Sermons. 


It ever he have child, abortive be it, 5 
Prodigious, and untimely brought to light, | 
And that be heir to his unhappineſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Ihe real foundation of our unhappineſs would be laid in 
our reaſon, and we ſhould be more miſerable than the beaſts, 

by how much we have a quicker apprehenſion. = Tillotſon.” 
It is our great unhappineſs, when any calamities fall up- 


She hath often dream'd of e and waked herſelf 
with laughing. _ Shakeſpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 


St. Auſtin hath laid down a rule to this purpoſe, though 
he had the unhappineſs not to follow it always ay | 
| | | urnet. 


1 h "Tis chaſtity : Wo 

She that has that is clad in compleat ſteel; 
And, like a quiver'd nymph, with arrows keen, 
May trace huge foreſts, and unharbour d heaths, = 
Infamous hills, and ſandy perilous wilds, Milton. 


eſſengers | 
Feeble; tender; timorous. 
The wiſeſt, unexperienc'd, will be ever 
Tim'rous and loth, with novice modeſty; 
Irreſolute, 2 unadvent'rous. | 

nhurt; not injured.  _ 

In ſtrong proof of chaſtity well arme,. 

From love's weak, childiſh bow ſhe lives unharm'd. 


h great light be inſufferable to our eyes; yet the 


Themſelves unharmful, let them live unharm'd 5 
Their jaws diſabled, and their claws dilarm'd. 


'T hoſe pure, immortal elements, that know | 
No groſs, no unharmonious mixture foul, 3 
Eject him, tainted now, and purge him off. Milton. 


2, Unmuſical; ill-ſounding. 


His thoughts are improper to his ſubject, his expreſſions 
unworthy of his thoughts, or the turn of both is unharmo- 
nious. | 1 i Dryden. 

That barbarous cuſtom of abbreviating words to fit them 


to the meaſure of verſes, has formed harſh, unharmonious | 


' ſounds, | Swift. 
| To UNHA'RNESS. v. a. 5 
1. To looſe from the traces. B 5 
The ſweating ſteers unbarneſtd from the yoke, 
Bring back the crooked plough. Dryden. 
The mules wnharneſs'd range beſide the main. Pope. 


If there were ſix horſes, the poſtillion always unharneſed 

four, and placed them on a table. Sun. 

2. To diſarm; to diveſt of armour. | | 

UNHA'ZARDED. adj. Not adventured ; not put in danger. 
Here I ſhou'd ſtill enjoy thee day and night | 

Whole to myſelf, unbax arded abroad, 

Fearleſs at home. | 
UNHA'TCHED. adj. 
1. Not diſcloſed from the eggs. 
2. Not brought to light, | 

| Some unhatch'd practice 
Hath puddled his clear ſpirit. Sbaleſpeare. 
UNHEA'LTHFUL. adj. Morbid; unwholeſome. | 
The diſeaſes which make years unbealthful, are ſpotted fe- 
vers; and the unbealthful ſeaſon is the autumn. Graunt. 
At 8 ſentence ſet his lite at ſtake, | 

Though the diſcourſe were of no weightier things, 

Than ſultry ſummers, or unhealthful ſprings. Dryden. 
UNHEA'LTHY. adj. Sickly ; wanting health. 


He, intent on ſomewhat that may eaſe 
Unhealthy mortals, and with curious ſearch 
Examines all the properties of herbs. 

To UNHEA'RT. v. a. To diſcourage; to depreſs. 
To bite his lip, 


UNHEA'RD. adj. 


r the noiſe of drums and timbrels loud, 
Their childrens cries unheard. 
2. Not vouchſafed an audience. ; 
What pangs I feel, unpitied and unheard! 
3. Unknown in celebration. 


fuſion that ever was introduced into a nation. 


there was a praiſe in that unſkilfulneſs. 


Sidney, b. ii 


Saoiſt 
UNSHEA'TED, adj, Not made hot. | 


He was unbappily too much uſed as a check upon the | 


Lord Coventry. Clarendon. | 


Miltou's Paradiſe Loft. | 


Wake. | 


cala- | 


Iz. To diſorder; to confuſe. 


| Juſt or unjuſt, IWould the worl 


Deſire of wand'ring this unhappy morn, Milton. 
Lou know not, while you here attend, * 
Th' unworthy fate of your unhappy friend: 
Breathleſs he lies, and his unbury'd ghoſt 5 
Depriv'd of funeral rites. | Dryden. | 


| __ ſtates, and run all into confuſion. 
I UNHOTLINESS. x. 


Of ſtrong prevailment in unharden'd youth. Shakeſpeare. | 
UNHA'RDY. adj. 35 


2. Impious; wicked. 


5 Milton 15 


Shakeſpeare. | 


barmed. 1 = | Locke. 
The Syrens once deluded, yainly charm'd; —RQ_ 
Ty'd to the maſt, Ulyſſes fail'd unharm'd. Granville. | 


' Dryden. | 


F-: far I can praiſe him; he is of approved valour. 


Milton's Agoniftes, l. 807. | 


No body would have a child crammed at breakfaſt, who 
would not have him dull and unhealthy. Locke on Education. 


Phillips. 
And hum at good Cominius, much uzhearts me. Shak. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
Dryden. | 


Neither ſalts, nor the diſtilled ſpirits of them.. 
trate the cps moos of —_— glaſs. ood 5 
NHEE DED. adj. Diſregarded; not though ' 
ne 5 Hh gut vortly 
True experiments may, by reaſon of the . 
ſome wnbeeded circum e by anſuceeſete1ſ” d itil 1 
He of his fatal guile gave proof unbecdedl. l. 
Her hair | Milos 
In a ſimple knot was ty'd above; Fes 
Sweet negligence! wnheeded bait of love. D 
The triumph ceas'd=tears guſh'd from ev ry ed. 
| The world's great victor pals'd urheeded by Jeye, 
UNHEE'DING. adj. Negligent; careleſs, * fe 
: I have not often teen him; if I did, | 
He paſs'd unmark'd by my unheeding eyes, 
UNHEE'DY, adj. Precipitate ; ſudden. | 
Learning his ſhip from thoſe white rocks to 
Which all along the ſouthern ſea-coztt lay 
Threat' ning unheedy wreck, and rath decay 
He nam'd Albion. Fairy Queen b. i; 
* hath love's _ of ny judgment talte; ae 
ings and no eyes, figure unbeedy hate, %, 
So have I ſeen — — lip,” 1 Shakeſpeare, 
Sav'd with care from winter's nip; _ e 
The pride of her carnation train 
Pluck d up by ſome unbeedy ſwain. 
To UNHE'LE. v. a. To uncov 
UNKE'LPED. adj. Unaſſiſted; 


| Duda. 


lave, 


Mi. 
re. to expoſe to view, Your 
Ty aving no auxiliary; U 
— Unhelf'dI am, who pity'd the diſtreſs'd, 
And none oppreſſing, am by all oppreſs'd. 
UNHE'LPFUL, adj. Giving no aſſiſtance. 

I bewail good Glo'ſter's caſe 
With fad, unhelpful tears. 
UNHE'WN, part. adj. Not hewn. 
In occaſions of merriment, this rough-caſt, unhexuy poc. 


try, was inſtead of ſtage plays. Dryden's Dedication to * 


Dryden, 


UNHIDEBOUND. adj. Lax of maw; capacious. 
2 3 all wy e ſeems 

To (tuft this maw, this vat debound corpſe, M. 
To UNHTN OE. w. a. A g g 2 _ 
1. To throw from the hinges. WED | 
2, To diſplace by violence, | Fo 

For want of cement, ribs of rock disjoin'd 
Without an rod ven from their bale would ſtart. 

And hills unbing d, from their deep roots depart. pz 
| ' ©. Blackmore, 
Rather than not accompliſh m revenge, | 
iſt or u ] t 4 unhinge. Waller, 
It God s providence did not order it, cheats would not 
only juſtle private men out of their rights, but unhinge 

Ray on the (Creation, 
d J. Impiety; profaneneſs; wickednels. 
Too foul and manifeſt was the unholineſs of obtruding 
upon men remiſſion of fins for money, Raleigh 
UNHO'LY. adj. F . : 
1. Profane; not hallowed. 
Doth it follow that all thin 

holy, which the Lord hath __— 


$ now in the church are un- 
himſelf preciſely inſtituted? 
| 8 _ Hooker, 


We think not ourſelves the holier, becauſe we uſe it; ſo 


r 


* 


Pliage. 


neither ſhould they with whom no ſuch thing is in uſe, think 
us therefore unholy, becauſe we ſubmit ourſelves unto tha, 
which, in a matter fo indifferent, the wildom of authoriy 
and law have thought comely, _ Hsoler. 
From the paradiſe of God, 85 
Without remorſe, drive out the ſinful 1 
From hallow'd ground th' unholy. Milton's Par, Lil, 
Far other dreams my erring ſoul emplo ;; 
Far other raptures of Anh joy. P xe. 
UNHO'NOURED. 4d 7. | EOS CL 
1. Not regarded with veneration; not celebrated, 
Uubonour'd though I am, at leaſt, ſaid hes - - © 
Not unreveng'd that impious act ſhall be. Dryden, 
| Pales unhonour'd, Ceres unemploy'd, Fi 
Were all forgot. | - Dryden, 
2, Not treated with reſpect. - anne 
SGriev'd that a viſitant ſo long ſhou'd wait, 
Unmark'd, unhonour'd, at a monarch's gate. 
To UNHoOO'P. v. a. To diveſt of hoops. | 
Unhoop the fair ſex, and cure this faſhionable tympany 
got among them. Addiſen's Spectalor. 
UNHO'PED, $99 Not expected; greater than hope had 
UNHO'PED for. & promiſed. F aps Tg. 
With unbop'd fuccels © 
Th' embaſſadors return with promis'd peace. Dryden. 
Hieav'n has inſpir'd with a ſudden thought, 
Whence your unhop'd-for ſafety may be wrought. Drjd. 
UNHO'PEFUL. adj. Such as leaves no room to hope. 
HBenedict is notthe uxbopefilleft huſband that I a bh. 
Shakeſp. 
I thought the routing ſtyle I wrote in, might prove now 
hopeful way to procure ſomewhat contiderable from thots 
great maſters of chymical arcana. . 
To UNHO'RSE. v. 4. To beat from an horſe; to throw fiom 
the laddle. 5 1 
He would unhorſe the luſtieſt challenger, Shaleſpeam, 
The emperor reſcued a noble gentleman, whom, unborſed 
and ſore wounded, the enemy was ready to have _ 


fo 
On a fourth he flies, and him unborſes too. Dau. 
hey are forc'd _ = 
To quit their boats; and fare like men unbors'd. Wale 
| e knights unhors'd may riſe from off the plain, 1 
And fight on foot, their honour to regain. =D): 1 
UNHo'sPITABLE. adj. I inboſpitalis, Lat.] Affording no kind. 
nels or entertainment to ſtrangers; cruel; barbarous. 
The cruel nation, covetous of Preys in 
Stain'd with my blood th' unboſpitable coaſt. Doe 5 
UNHO'STILE. adj. Not belonging to an enemy. 
The high-prancing ſteeds I 
Spurn their diſmounted riders; they expire Phill, 
Indignant, by unhoftile wounds deſtroy d. 1 ! 
| To UNHOU'SE. V. a. To drive from the habitation. 
© Seek true religion: O where? Mirreus! 
Thinking her «nhous'd here, and fled from us, 
Seek her at Rome. ; 
Death unawares with his cold, kind embrace, Mit: 
Unhous'd thy virgin ſoul from her fair biding place. 
UNHOU'SED. adj. a 
1. Homeleſs; wanting a houſe. = 
Call the creatures, 
Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpight 5 
3 . whoſe e ouſed trunk, 
o the conflicting elements expos d, ä 
Anſwer mere 0. ay | Shateſpeare's Timon of Allen 
2. Haying no ſettled habitation. 


Nor was his name unbeard, or unador'd. Milton. But that I love the gentle Deſdemona, 
4. UNHEARD of. Obſcure ;z not known by fame. I would not my 3 free condition ak Othell 
Free from hopes or fears, in humble eaſe, Put into circumſeription and confine. Shake}. 
Unheard of may I live and die in peace. Granville. i 


Suatherts 


ear this, CD 
You wnhous'd, lawleſs, rambling libertines. | 
UNHOU'SELLED. adj. Having not the ſacramen ' 
. Thus was I fléeping, by a brother 3 3 
Ot life. of cron ef Aueh at once dipechd: | ( 


nlup. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VII. 
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. © Would ſtraight fall mad. 


7. To importune; to ſolicit, 


URG 
he candot do; but he is therefore free, becauſe he has 
2 power to leap, or not to leap. - | 


Fr heaven and Ge. 5 
m_— inward, we are ſtricken dumb; looking up- 


J, we {peak and prevail, 
With reſpect to the higher part. 
3, Dagon, ſea-monſter! upward man, : 
And downward fiſh, Milton's Par. Left, b. 1. 


Hooker, b. v. 


4. More man; with tendency to a higher or greater number. 


Their counte] mult ſeem very unſealonable, who advile 
men now to ſuſpect that, wherewith the world hath had, by 
their own account, twelve hundred years acquaintance and 
up wards, enough to take away ſuſpicion. Hooker, b. v. 

I have been your wife in this obedience 438 

Vyrvard of twenty years; and have been bleſt 

With many children by you. Shakeſp Henry VIII. 
Towards the ſource. 

? Homer's works your ſtudy; a : 

Thence form your judgment, thence your notions bring, 

And trace the muſes upward to their bring. Pope. 


44 UpWi'ND. v. 4. pret and pal. uþ wound. | up and wad, ] 


o convolve. 0 ; 
M As the lay upon the dirty ground, 
Her huge long tail her den all overipready ); 
Yet was in knots and many boughts uþxwound. Fairy Q. 
UnBa'NITY. . J. [urbante, Fr. wurbanitas, Latin.] Ci: 
vihty; elegance; politenels merriment; tacetiouſnels. 


A ruftical feverity baniſhes all urbanity, whole harmiels | 


condition is con ſiſtent with religion. Brown's Fulg. Err. 


Raillery is the ſauce of civil entertainment; and without | 


ſome ſuch tincture of urbanity, good humour falters. L"Eftr. 
Moral deine, and wrvanty, or weill-mannered wit, 
conttitute the Roman ſatire. 355 Dryden. 
Uncun, nf. Lheureuchin, Armorick ; erinaceus, Latin. ] 
1. A hedge-hog. FFF 
| Urchins ihall, for thatvaſt of night that they may work, 
All excrcite on thee. Shakeſpeare's Trnpeft. 
A thouſand fiends, a thouſand hilling makes, | 
Ten thouland ſwelling toads, as many webs, 
Would make ſuch teartul and contuicd cries, 
As any mortal body, hearing lit, 


creatures, by the defeniive armour it hath given, them, 15 
demonſtrable in the common hedge-hog, or urchin. Ray. 


2. A name of flight anger to a child, 


- Pleas'd Cupid heard, and check'd his mother's pride: 
And who's blind now, mamma ? the urchin cry'd, 
*Tis Cloe's eye, and cherk, and lip, and breaſt: 


Friend Howard's genius fancy'd all the reft, Prior. 
Ugg. u. /. Practice; ute; habit. Oblolcte. 


Is the warrant ſuſicient for any man's conſcience to build 


ſuch proceedings upon, as are and have been put in ze for 
the eitabliſhment of that cauſe? | Hooker, 
He would keep his hand in re with ſomewhat of greater 
value, till he was brought to juſtice. L'Eftrange. 
URETER. 2. ſ. [uretere, Fr.] 


Ureters ate two long and Imall canals from the baſon of | 
the kidnies, one on each fide. They lie between the dou- |. 
bling of the peritonæum, and deſcending in the form of an 


8, pierce the bladder near its neck, where they run firſt me 


155 betwixt its coats, and then they open in its cavity, 


heirule is to carry the urine from the Kidnies to the blad- | 


PUTS 


os DN > | JJC 
The kidnies and ureters ſerve for expurgation. Wiſeman. 


URETHRA. 2. /. [zretre, Fr.] The pallage of theurme, 
Carbuncles are looſe fleſh, ariſing in the urethra, Miſem. 

To UrGe. v. a. [wrgeo, Latin.) 55 e 

1. To incite; to puſh. N 

| You do mittake your buſineſs: my brother 
| He pleaded till not guilty ; 

The king's attorney, on the contrary, ; 
Urg'd on examinations, proots, confeflions, 

Ot divers witnefles. 


High Epidaurus urges on my peed, - 

Fand for his hills, and for his horſes breed. Dryden. 

The beathens had but uncertain apprehenſions of what 

urges men mot powerfuily to foriake their fins. 1 ulotjor. 
He, hid with horror, in the ſhades of night, 


Through the thick defarts headlong urg dhis flight. Pope. 


2. Ty rravoxe; toexalperate, 
Urge not my father's anger, Eglamour, 
But ihink upon my grief - 
3. To follow clole, ſo as to impel. 5 
Man? and for ever? wrelch! what wouldi thou have? 


2 * 


4, To lbour vehemently, 

5. To prels; toentorce. 1 Bag | | 

__ Theenemy's in vie; draw up your powers; 

Your hatte is now urg" {on you. Shakeſpeare. 

Urge your petitions in the ttreet. Shak, Julius Vajar. 

And great Achilles urge the Trojan fate. Dryden. 

6. To preis as an argument. 3 | 
Urge the necetlity and ftate of times, 

And be not peeviſh. 


8 He urged ſore, 
Wich piercing words and pitiful implore, 


Him haſty to ariſe, Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


3. Toprels in oppoiition, by way of obiection. 


Though every man have a right in diſpute to argen falſe 


religion, with all its abſurd conſequences; yet it is barba- 
rous civility ſcurrilouſly to {port with that which others 
account religion. 5 , 5 Tillotſon . 
Uk. v. x. To preſs forward, 
A palace, when ' tis that which it ſhould be, 
Stands ſuch, or elſe decays : 
But he which dwells there is not ſo; for he 
Strives to urge upward, and his fortune raiſe, 


Donne. 


Urctxcy. 2. [from urgent. ] Preſſure of difficulty or ne- 


ceſſny. 8 
Being for ſome hours extremely preſſed by the neceſſities 
ot nature, I was under great difficulties between urgency 
a ſhame. 
ENT. adj. urgent, French; urgens, Latin.) 
wy Cegeut; preſſing; violent. 


Things fo ordained are to be kept; howbeit not necel- | 


arily, any longer than till there grow ſome urge, cautc to 
ordain the contrary. | 
| Not alone ER | 

The death of Fulvia, but more urgent touches, ; 
Do ttrongly ſpeak t' us. Shakeſpeare's Anth. and Cleap. 
his ever hath been that true cauſe of more wars, than 
upon all other occaſions, though it lealt partakes of the 
works neceſſity of Rate. : | Raleigh: 

Let a father ſeldom ſtrike, but upon very urgent neceſſity, 

ud 25 the laſt remedy, Locke on Education. 
. Importunate ; veheient in ſolicitation. 

Ate Egyptians were urgent upon the people, that they 
might ſend them out in haſte. Exod. Xil. 33. 
RGENTLY, adv. Itrom urgent.] Cogently ; violently; 
vehementiy; importunately. * ; 

Acrimony in their blood, and afflux of humours to their 
bangs, urgently indicate phlebotomy. Harvey. 


Shakeſp. Titus Andronicus. | 


That nature defigns the preſervation of the more min 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI II. 
What I have done my ſafety arg'd me to. Shakeſpeare. 
This ages me to fight, and fires my mind. ryden.. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Heir urge heir, like wave iinpelling wave. Pope. 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. | 


Gulliver"s Travels. | 


Hooker, b. iv. | | 


Us 


I wiſh Pope were as great an urger as I, 
URGEWONDER, 2. /. Alort of grain. 
Ibis barley is called by ome urgewonder. Mortimer. 
U'RIM. . / e d 
Urim and thummim were ſomething in Aaron's breaſt- 
plate; but what, criticks and commentators are by no means 
agreed. The word urim lignifies light, and thummim per- 
tection, It is molt probable that they were only names 
given to bgnity the clearnels and certainty of the divine an- 
twers which were obtained by the high prieſt conſulting God 
with his breatt-plate on, in dontradittinction to the obicure, 
enigmatical, uncertain, and imperfect anſwers of the hea- 
then oracles, Newton's Notes on Milton. 
He in cœleſtial panoply, all arm'd | 
Ot taunt ar, work divinely wrought. Milton. 
URINAL. . . urinal, Fr. from #740.) A bottle, iu which 
wateris Kept tor inipection, 227 
4 ele tollies hang through you, like the water in an 
uriual, Shakeſpeare's Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
A candle out of a muiket will pierce through an inch 


Some with lcymitars in their hands, and others with i- 
nals, ran to and tro. We  Spetlator, N 159. 
U'tINARY. adj. {from wrine.] Relating to the urine. 

The uracivs ur ligamentdus paſſage is derived trom the 
bottom of the bladder, whereby it dnchargeth the waterith 
and urinary parts ot iis contents: = Brown's Valgar Err. 
© Piurerick that relax the uriuary pallages, ſliould be tried 
betore tuch as ſtimulate. Arbutbuot on Aliments. 
URINATIVE. adj, Working hy urine; provoking urine. 


gettion, as lolutive do. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
URINATOR. 4. J. [urinateur, Fr. urinator, Lain.] Adiver; 
one who ſearches under water. | | 
The precious things that grow there, as pearl, may be 
much more ealily fetched up by the help of this, than by any 
other way of the urinaters. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 
hole relations, of wrinators belong only to thoſe places 
where they have dived, which are always rocky. Ray. 
URINE. u. J. [urize, Fr. uring, Latin.] Animal water, 
Drink, du, is a great provoker of nole- painting, tleep, 
and urine, . | 5 
As though there were a ſeminality in urine, or that, like 
the lecd, it carried with it the idea of every part, they fool- 
iſnly believe we can vitibly behold therein the anatomy of 
every particle. brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Inc chy ie cannot pals by urze or ſweat. Arbuthnot. 
To URINE, d. z. Luriner, French, from the noun. ] Tomake 
Water. e | | 


| Viouots, | Bacon Nat. Hift. 
No oviparovs animal, which ſpawn or lay eggs, doth 
urine, except the tortoiſe. Brown's V. bh 
U'kinNous, adj. [from urine. ] Partaking of urine, 
The putrid matter being diltilled, affords a water impreg- 


mal tubltances. | | 
Us. 2. /. (urne, Fr. urna, Latin.] | ET 
1. Any vellel, of which the mouth is narrower than the body, 
Minos, the ſtrict inquilitor, ED Eee 
Lives, and crimes, with lus atleflors, hears 

Round, in his u, the blended balls he rolls ; 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


2. A water-pot; particularly that in the ſign of Aquarius. 
The tith oppoſe the maid, the wat'ry wm _ 
With adverle hres fees raging Leo bun. 


Or lay theſe bones in an unworthy uz, - 

Tompbleſs, with no remembrance over them. Shakeſp. 
A rultick digging in the ground by Padua, found an 
urn, or earthen pot, in which there was another 47; and in 
this leſſer a lamp clearly burning. Is Wilkins. 
His ſcatter'd limbs with my dead body burn; | 
And once more jon us in the pious ½u. Dryden. 

Uro'scoPrY. 2. ſ. (fo and oxenlu.] Inſpection of urine, 
Inn this work, attempts will exceed performances; it be- 
ing com potent by matches of time, as medical vacations and 
ur would permit. | 
Uk v. u. ſ. A mineral. 


near the coal, commonly called urry, winch is an unripe 
coal, anti is very proper tor hot lands, efpecially paiture- 
grounds, | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
| Us. ihe obiique caſe of ve. 


with ug, even us, who are all of us here alive this day, Devt. 
Many, O Lord, are thy wonderful works, and thy 
thoughts which are to ws ward, 


U'SAGE. 1. f. [ufage, French.] 


1. Treatment. | | FEY: 
| . Which way __ 5 | 
Might'ſt thou deſerve, or they impoſe this uſage, _ 
Coming from us? 76 Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Tic luſtre in your eye, heav'n in your cheek, : 
Plead you fair uſage. Shakeſp. Troilus aud Crelſida. 
8 | y brother 5 1 
Is pris'ner to the biſhop, at whoſe hands 8 
H. hath good ſage, and great liberty. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
____ What j age have I met with from this adverſary, who 
_ paſtes by the very words I tranſlated, and produces other 
pallages; and then hectors and cries out of my dilingenuity, 
0 Slilling. fleet. 
Are not hawks brought to the hand, and to the lure ; and 


lions reclaimed by good uſage 7 5 L' Efirange. 
Neptune took unkindly to be bound, 
And Zurus never ſuch hard uſage found | 
In his ZEovlian priton. EIS Dryden. 


2. Cutom; practice long continued. EP 
: Of DA Lady and confirmed by uſe, long u/age 
is a law tuflicient. In civil affairs, when there is no other 
law, cultom itſelf doth ſtand for law. Hooker, b. ii. 
3. Manners; behaviour. Obſolete. 
A gentle nymph was found, 

Right Altery, excelling all the crew, | TS: 
In courteens uſage, and unftained hue. Spenſer. 
U'saGiR. 1. /. {uſager, Fr. from uſage.) One who has the 
| ule of any thing in trult for another, 5 

He conſum d the common treaſury; 
Whereof he being the ſimple uſager 
But for the ſtate, not in propriety, 


Did alien t' his minions. 
U'sSANCE. 12. 2 i | | 
b; * employment. 
e FOR What art thou, 
That here in deſart halt thine habitance, 
And theſe rich heaps of wealth doſt hide apart | 
From the world's eye, and from her right «ſance ? Spenſ. 
2. Uſury; intereſt paid for money. : 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down ; 
The rate of zfance. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Me Roy par, ing any thing to any purpoſe 
e . 
| 15 Ide Fat of veal that da of Melk, * uſed in 


1 


any other ne, : 


= 


yn Urcrs. x. /. {from urge.] One who preſſes; importuner. a 
cle. \- 


board, or an urin force 4 nail through a plank, Brown, 
This hand, when glory calls, FJ 
Can brandith arms, as well as urinals. Garth. 


Medicines u/72ative do not work by rejection and indi- 


Shakeſp. | 


Places where men urine commonly, have ſome ſmell of | 
gar Errours. | 


nated with an #r20zws ſpirit, like that obtainable from ani- | 


Creech. 
Iz. The vetlel in which the remains of burnt bodies were put, |. 
Did urge me in his abt. Shakeſpeare's Anth. and Cleopatra. | 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


In the coal-mines they dig a blue or black clay, that lies 


The Lord made not this covenant with our fathers, hut 


_ Pfalmxl. 5. 


; 


Daniel's Civil War. | 


» Vil, 24. | 


| uſes them in. 


| | 2. To accuſtom ; to habituate. 
Abfolves the juit, and dooms the guilty ſouls. Dryden.“ 


5. To behave. 


USE 


Number; the mind makes w/e of in meaſuring all things 


by usmeaturable. ; ; .' Locke. 
_ Coniider che hiſtory, with what % our author age nfo 
It. 7 0 OA. 


2. Qualities that make a thing proper for any purpoſe. 
Nice is of excellent ze ior 1livelies of the ſtomach, that 
procce:l from cold or moiſt humours; a great digetter and 
reitorer of appetite. WED Temfle. 

3. Need of; vccaton on which a thing may be emplayed, 
This will tecure a father to my child; | 
That done, I have no farther w/e for life. A. Fhillits. 

4. Advaniage received; power of receiving advantage. 

More figures in a picture than are neceſſary, our author 
calls figufes to be let; becanle the picture has. no w/e tor 
them, _ Dryden's Dutrejnoy. 

5. Convenience; help.“ 

Dittiact growth in knowledge, carries its own light in 
every lep of is progre tion; than which nothing 1s of more 
1% to the underſtanding, Locke. 

Notling would be of greater ½ towards the improve- 
ment of knowledge and politeneis, than fome effectual me-, 

* thod for correcting, enlarging, and alcertaining, our lan- 
guage, Swift, 
When will my friendſhip be of / to thee ? A. Philleps. 

6. Umge; cutiomary act, | | 
Tnat which thole notions did uſe, having been alſo in uſe 
with others, the antient Roman laws do turbid. Hooker. 
He, that firit brought the word ham, wheedle, or banter, 
in 4, put together, as he thouy ii fit, thole ideas he made it 
ttan tor. Fe; Lecke, 


7. Practice; habit. 


Sweetnels, truth, and ev'ry grace, 
Which time and w/e are wont to teach, 
The eye may in a moment reach, 
And-read dittin&tly in her face. | 
$8. Cuſtom; common occurrence. HE 
O Ctar! thele things are beyond all w/e, 
And I do fear them. 


Valler. | 


It it be good, thou haſt received it from God, and then 
thou art more obliged to pay duty and tribute, uſe, and prin- 
cipal to him. | -  Taeylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Mott of the learned, both heathen and chriſtian, aſſert 


the retormed c 

to be lawful. | | 

ToUsE. wv. a. [ufer, Fr. aſus, Lat. 
1. To cmploy to any purpole, e 

1 You're welcome, 1 75 
Moſt learned rev'rend Sir, into our kingdom ; 

Uſe us and it. | 


South's Sermons. 


ing {tones and ſhooting arrows. 
wo trampets of lilver, that thou mayeſt 2/ for the call- 
1 the aſlembly. Num. x. 2. 
He was unhappily too much 2/ d as a check upon the 
Lord Coventry; and when that lord perplexed their counſels 
with inconvenient objections, the ie of the Lord 
Mancheſter was {till calle l upon. | 
Thele words of God to Cain, are, by many interpreters, 
underſtood in a quite different ſente than what our 2uthor 
| - Locke. 

T'oat prince was ug all his endeavours to introduce po- 
perry, which he openly profeſſed. . Sabi. 


He that intends to gain th' Olympick prize, 


to {peak extempore, 1 
I've hitherto been «fed to think 
A blind officious zeal to terve my king 

The ruling principle. 6 Addiſon's Cato. 
A people long % ed to hardſhips, loſe by degrees the very 
op Swift. 
3. To treat. 
When he came to alk leaye of Solyman that he might de- 
part, he was courteouſly u/ed of him. 1 
| I know | ES 
My Aurengzebe would ne'er have ufd me ſo. Dryden. 


their work, when neither the thoughts nor words are drawn 


from the original. ; 25 Dryden. 
I love to vſe people according to their own ſenſe. of $004 - 
breeding, | Taller, No 86. 


Cato has 2d me ill; he has refus'd 
His daughter Marcia to my ardent vows. Addiſon's Cato. 
Gay is /d as the friends of tories are by whigs, and ge- 

ncrally by tories too. 

4. To practiſe. e e | 

/e hoſpitality one to another, without grudging. 1 Pex. 

ur of ule, _ | AY 

Pray forgive me, if I have us'{ myſelf unmannerly. Shak. 

To USE. vv. u. . | 

1. To heaccuſtomed; to practiſe cultomarily, © 
They ufe to place him that ſhall be their captain upon a 

ſtone, always reterved tor that purpoſe, and placed common- 

ly upon a hill. FT: Spenſer”'s State of Ireland, 

In polling of trees, many do % to leave a bough or tuo 

on the top, to help to draw up the ſap, Bacon. 

A prudent governor, to advance religion, will not conſider 


Me; 


but what they uſe to do. : South's Sermons, 
2. To be cuſtomarily in any manner; to be wont, _ £4. 
Fears uſe to be repreſented in ſuch an imaginary faſhion; 


— 


commotions of the fea af? to do, retired leiſurely. Burnet. 
23 Keane ge. me 2 FOE . Fo 
In theſe ſtrange ways, where never foot did uſe. Spenſer, 
3. To frequent. © Obſolete. | fe A 
Ye vallies low, where the mild whiſpers f 
Of ſhades, and wanton winds, and 2 brooks. Milt. 
U'SEFUL. adj. [uſe and full.] Convenient; profitable to any 
end; conducive or helpful to any purpoſe. FS 


Providence would only enter mankind into the uſeful 


knowledge of her treaſures, leaving the reſt to employ our 
induſtry. More's Antidote. 

Gold and ſilver being little u. to the life of man, in 
8 to food, raiment, and carriage, has its value only 

Tom the conſent of men. ; | che. 

That the legiſlature ſhould have power to change the ſue- 
ceſſion, is very uſeful towards preſerving our religion and li- 
berty. wift, 

Deliver a particular account of the great and uſeful thin 

already performed. Sao. 

U'SEFULLY. adv. [from ſcful.] In ſuch a manner as to heſp 

forward ſome end. * 

In this account they muſt conſtitute two at leaſt, male and 
female, in every * which chance could not have mad e 
ſo very nearly alike, without copying, nor ſo uſefull differ- 
ing, without contrivance, Bent ey's 3 


USEFULNESS, 2. . S or helpfulneſs to ſome end. 
. 12 ; | 


Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar, 


9. Interelt ; money a tor the uſe of money. 
t 


the taking of ſe to be utterly unlawful; yet the divines of 
urch beyond the ſeas, do generally afarm it 


; | Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. h 
'T hey could w/e both the right hand and the left, in hucl- 
1 Chron. xii. 2. 


Clarendon, 5 


Muſt % himllelf to hunger, heat and cold. Raſcommon. 
Thoſe who think only of the matter, % themiclves only 
| Locke on Education, 


notions of liberty ; they look upon themſelves as at merey. _ 


Why doſt thou ½ me thus ?I know thee not. Sha. 2 


 Knolles. 


It Virgil or Ovid te thus u d, tis no longer to be called 


Pepe t Sævijt. 


men's duty but their practice; not what they ought to do, 


as they rather dazzle men's eyes, than open them. Bacozx, 
Snakes th: within the houſe for ſhad 5 
Snakes that ½ within the houſe for ſhade, 
Securely lurk, and, like a plague, invade 5 
+ he cattle with venom. IE Mab's Virgil. 


Tue waters going and returning as the waves and great 


The grandeur of the commonwealth ſhows itſelf chicly 
in works that were neceſlary or convenient. On the con- 
trary, the magnificence of Rome, under the emperors, was 
rather for oltentation, than any real uſefulneſs. Addijon. | 

U'SELESSLY. adv. | trom leg.] Without the quality ot an- 
{wering any purpoſe. | 

In a ſauntering humour, ſome, out of cuſtom, let a good 
part of their lives run ele away, without buſineſs or re- 
creation. REM g i Locke. 

 U'SELESSNESS. 2. ſ. {from gee] Unfitneſs to any end. 
He made a learned dilcourle on the trouble, uſelefneſs, and 
indecency of foxes wearing tails. . Eftrange. 
He would convince them of the vanity and / of 
that learning, which makes not the poſſeſior a better wo. 
outh. 
U'SELESS. adj. [from uſe.) Anſwering no purpoſe z having 
no end. | | | 
So have I ſeen the loſt clouds pour 
Into the fea an w/elefs thow'r; 
And the vext ſailors curſe the rain, 
For which poor ſhepherds pray'd in vain. . 


Waller. | 


The hurtful teeth of vipers are z/elejs to us, and yet are | 


parts of their bodies. Boyle. 


His friend, on whole aſſiſtance he moſt relied, either | 


proves falſe and foriakes him, or looks on with an // 


pity, and cannot help him. | Rogers's Sermons. 


The water man forlorn along the ſhore, _ 
Penſive reclines upon his 2% %- ar. 


| Gay. 
UskR. u. . {from .] One who ules, 


Such things, which, by imparting the delight to others, 


makes the zjer thereof welcome, as mulick, dancing, hunt- 

ing, feuſting, riding. . Sidney. 

Muy lord received from the Counteſs of Warwick, a lady 

powerful in the court, and indeed a virtuous 2½r of her 

power, the beſt advice that was ever given. Motton. 
USHER. . ſ. [huiffer, French. ] 1 

1. One whole buſineis is to introduce ſtrangers, or walk before 

a perſon of. high rank. 8 W 

The wife of Antony 25 

Should have an army for an her, and 

The neighs of horſe to tell her approach 


* 


Long ere the did appear. Shakeſþ. Anth. and Cleopatra. 


You make guards and #/hers march before, and then enters 
your 8 RY 5 8 
ay paid his courtſhip with the crowd, 
As far as modeſt pride allow'd; OS 
| Rejects a ſervile 2/er's place, 15 
And leaves St. James's in diſgrace. 


2. An under- teacher; one who introduces young ſcholars to | 


higher learning. = 
Though grammar profits leſs than rhetorick's, 
Vet ev'n in thoſe his her claims a ſhare. 


runner or harbinger ; to forerun, | 
: No ſun ſhall ever her forth my honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my ſmiles, | 
| The folds; „ 
Declin'd, was halting now with prone career 
To th' ocean ifles, and in th' atcending ſcale 


Of heav'n, the ſtars, that 2er evening, role. Milton. 


As the deluge is reprelented a diſruption of the abyſs, ſo | 


the future combuſtion of the earth is to be uſhered in, and ac- 
companied with violent impreſſions upon nature, and the 
chief will beearthquakes. 
With ſongs and dance we celebrate the day, 
And with due honours /r in the May. 


ting forth the great genius of the author. Aaddiſon. 

| Oh name tor ever ſad ! for ever dear! HL 
Still breath'd in ſighs, (till 2% rd with a tear. Pope. 
_ UsSqueBA'UGH. 2./. [ AnIriſhand Erſe word, which fignities 
the water of lite. 


tinguiſhed for its pleaſant and mild flavour. The Hig 
ſort is ſomewhat hotter; and, by corruption, in Scottith they 
call it whi/ey. 5 „ . 
 U'sT10N. 2. /. [uftion, Fr. uſtus, Lat.] The act of burning; 
the ſtate of wer burned. 5 | 
UsToO'RIOUS. adj 


me 74 0 N 8 

8 The power of a burning glaſs is by an 1 rious quality in 
the mirror or glaſs, ariſing from a certain unknown ſubſtan- 

tial form. 


frequently occurring. 


Conſultation with oracles was a thing very uſual and fre- 


quent in their times. „ 
Could I the care of Providence deſerve, _ 
Heav'n mult deſtroy me, if it would preterve: 
And that's my fate, or ſure it would have lent 
Some uſual evil for my puniſhment. 


Hooker, b. i. 


; Dryden. 


 U'sVALLY.: adv. { trom iiſual.] Commonly ; frequently; cul- 


tomarily. ä mee 55 
If men's deſires are uſually as large as their abilities, what 


courſe we took to allure the former, by that we might en- | 


gage the latter. ; © South's Sermons. 
Where men err againſt this method, it is ally on pur- 
poſe, and to ſhew their 23 . 
U'SUALNESS. z. /. from uſual.) Commonnels frequency. 
UsUuca'PTION. l. J. {ſus and capis, Lat.] In the civil law, 
the acquiſition of the property ot a thing, by poſſeſſion and 


enjoyment thereof for a certain term of years pretcribed by | 


law. . bs 


| | = Dif. 
VUsvurrV'CT. . .. [uſufruit, Fr. aſus and fru. Jus, Lat.] The 


temporary ule; enjoyment ot the profits, without power to | 


alienate. | 
The perſons receiving the fame, have only the fru. 
thereof, and not any fee or inheritance therein. Ayliſfe. 
USUFRUCTUARY. z. f. [uſufruftuaire, Fr. uſufructuarius, 
Latin. ] One that has the ute and temporary profit, not the 
property, of a thing. ; 
The parſons of pariſhes are not in law accounted proprie- 
tors, but only aſfructuaries, as having no nou of fee ſimple 
veſted in them. — liße“ Parergon. 
To Us UR E. . .. [uſura, Lat.] To practiſe uiury; to take 
intereſt for money. 5 | | 
| Is this the balſam that the aſuring ſenate 
Pours into captains wounds? Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
U'SURER. 7. /. [uſurter, Fr. uſura, Lat.] One who puts mo- 
ney out at interelt. Commonly uſed for one that takes ex- 
orbitant intercit, ; 
Fie; thou ſham'ſt thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit; 
Which, like an ſurer, abound'ſt in all, 
And uſeſt none in that true uſe indeed, : | 
Which ſhould bedeck thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit. Shak. 
When u/urers tell their gold i' th” field, 
And bawids and whores do churches build. Shakeſpeare. 
If thou lend money to any that is poor, thou ſhalt not be 
to him as an her, nor lay upon him viury. Exod. xxii. 
There may be no communicative injuſtice, where each re- 
tains a mutual benefit, the uſurer of his money, the borrower 
for his induſtry. | 
The aſſes uſuræ occaſioned great tumults among the peo- 
le; yet he that took it was not reckoned to trantgrels any 
„; and there were ſome greedy rer, that exacted 
double, trable. | | Arbuthnat on Coins. 


Tatler, Ns 53: | 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


Dryden. 
The Examiner was w/bered into the world by a letter, ſet- 


Swift. 


hild on Trade. | 


| Dryden. £ : | 
To U'SHER. v. a. [from the noun.] To introduce as a fore- 


It is a compounded diſtilled ſpirit, being 
drawn on aromaticks; and the Iriſh fort is 3 
| Hand 


. [uftum, Lat.] Having the quality of burn 


| | _ Watts. | 
U'sval. adj. Luſuel, Fr.] Common; frequent; cuſtomary; 


4 


| U'sURY. [ujwure, Fr. wire, Lat.] 


UT 1 


Us vids. adh. LA ſaaire, Fr. from aſury.] Civen to the | 


practice of ujury ; exurbnantly greedy ot profit. 
For every hour that thou wit ipare me pow, 
| will allow, 
Uſurious god of love, twenty to thee, 


When with my brown my grey hairs equal be. Donne. 


To USU'RP. wv. a. [ufurper, Fr. uſurpo, Lat.] Lo poſſeſs by 


force or intruſion z to ſeize, or potleis without right. 
So ugly a darknels, as if it would prevent the night's 
coming, uſurped the day's right. Sidney, b.n. 
Not having the natural ſuperiority of fathers, their power 
mult be uſurped, and then unlawtul; or if lawful, then 
granted or conſented unto by them over whom they exercile 
the ſame, or elle given them extraordinarily from God. 
| EE Hooker. 
In as much as the due eſtimation of heavenly truth de- 
pendeth wholly upon the known and approved authority of 
thoſe famous oracles of God, it greatly behoveth the cnurch 
to have always molt ſpecial care, leſt human inventions /p 
the room and title of divine worſhip, Hooker, b. v. 
Voictorious prince of Vork! | 
Before I ſee thee ſeated in that throne, 
Which now the houle of Lancaſter wjurps, 
_Thete eyes ſhall never clole. 
What art thou, that uſurp'/t this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form ? 
I heir fox-like theits are ſo rank, as a man may find. 
whole pages up from one author, 
8 do he dies, 5 
But ſoon revives; death over him no po] _ 
Shall long aſurp: ere the third dawning light 
Return, the ſtars of morn ſhall fee him riſe 
Out of his 18 Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xii. 
All fountains of the deep | 
Broke up, ſhall heave the ocean to uſurp 
Beyond all bounds, till inundation rite 
Above the highelt hills. eng 
9 SEES. inn nn ow, 
Where vice not only hath ſurpt the place, 
But the reward, and even the name of virtue, 
Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Od threat'ning floods and inundations near: 
If ſo, a juſt reprize would only be 
Oi what the land wſurp'd upon the fea. _ 
Who next w/urps, will a juſt prince appear, 
So much your rum will his reign endear. 
Struggling in vain, impatient of her load, 
And lab'ring underneath the pond'rous God; 
The more the ſtrove to ſhake him from her breaſt, 
Wich more and far ſuperior force he prels'd, 
_ Commands his entrance, and, without controul, 


Dryden. 


Uſurps her organs, and in{pires her ſoul. F 
Who's this, that dares / ? CERES 
The guards and habit of Numidia's prince? . Addiſon. 


| UsURPA'TION. [vſurpaiion, Fr. from uur p.] Forcible, un- 
|  Juit, illegal ſeizure or poſſeſſion, | RS 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. | 


wy he Piercics, | | 

Finding his #ſurpation molt unjuſt, „ 
E ndeavour'd my advancement to the throne, Shakefp. 
_ Succeeding kings recovery of their right from unjult - 

patlious, ſhall never be prejudiced by any aët of mine, 
5 King Charles. 


O baſeneſs to ſupport a tyrant throne, 
And cruſh your treeborn brethren of the world ! 
Nay, to become a part of 2/urpatien, | 

IL elpoule the tyrant's perton and her crimes. 
James, proceeded altogether from the church of England. 


who excludes the right heir from the throne. 
Ever ſithence he hath continued his firſt uſurped power, 


{ubaue or expel an 2% 5er ſhould be no unjuſt enterprize, 


But this »ſu#per, his encroackment proud, 

Stays not on man; to God his tow'r intends 
Siege and defiance, 3 | 

Few #ſurpers to the ſhades deſcend SO 

By a dry death, or with a quiet end. Dryden, 
He griev'd, the land he freed ſhould be oppreſs'd, _ 

| And he leſs for it than / per do. Dryden. 

 USURPINGLY. adv. [from au.] Without juſt claim. 

755 Lay aſide the word, | | ; 
Which lays u/urpingly theie ſeveral titles, | 2 
And put the lame into young Arthur's hand,. 
Thy right royal ſovereign, Shakeſpeare's King John. 


1. Money pud for the uſe of money z intereſt, 
se that high does fit, and all things ice, 
With equal eyes, their merits to reitore; 
Behold, what ye this day have done for me, 
And what I cannot quit, requite with #/ury. Fairy Queer. 
The wiſhed day is come at lait, e 
That hall for all the pains and ſorrows paſt, 
Pay to her uſury of long delight. 
Our angles are like money put to 2; thy may thrive, 
though we fit ſtill and do nothing. Mallon] Angler. 
What he borrows from the antients, he repays with /. 
of his own; in coin as good, and almolt as univerſally va- 
luable. | Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 
2. The practice of taking interett, It is commonly uſed with 
ſome reproach. | 
fury bringeth the treaſure of a realm into few hands: for 
the uſurer being at certainties, and others at uncertainties, at 
the end, moſt ot the money will be in the box. Bacon. 


ment for any ule, fuch as the veſſels of the kitchen, or tools 
of a trade, 
Burn his books; he has brave wtexfils, 
Which, when he has a houſe, he'll deck withal. SHa Rep. 
Mules after theſe, camels and dromedaries, 
And waggons fraught with wter/ils of war. 
Tithes and lands given to God are never; and plate, veſt- 
ments, andother ſacred atenſils, are ſeldom conlecrated. South. 


| UTERINE. adj. [uterin, Fr. uterinus, Lat.] Belonging to the 


womb. 

In hot climates, and where the uterine parts exceed in 
heat, by the coldneſs of ſome fimple, they may be reduced 
unto a conceptive conſtitution, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The veſſels of the interior glandulous ſubſtance of the 
womb, are contorted with turnings and meanders, that they 
might accommodate themſelves without danger of rupture 
to the neceſſary extenſion of the uterine ſubſtance. Ray. 

UTERUS. n, ſ. [Latin.] The womb. 

UTILITY, 2. / [utelite, Fr. ufilitas, Lat.] Uſefulneſs; pro- 
fit; convenience; advantageoutneſs. : 23 | 
Thoſe things which have long gone together, are confede- 

rate; whereas new things piece not ſo well; but though 

they help by their utility, yet they trouble by their inconfor- 

Dy. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 


1, Extreme; placed at the extremity, 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. | 


. Shakeſþ. U'TMOST. 2. J. The moit that can be; 


Ben. Johnſon, 


Milton. 


Denham. ar 
NODE Wo provantiny and unlikelinets, and done his ut; 
1 


Dryden. | 


UTTER. adj. [urren, Saxon. NAT 
1. Situate on the outhde, or remote from the center; 


Dr hs; | 


Whatever dee was made to the u pαtions of King | 


USU'RPER. . ſ. [from vſurp.] One who ſeizes or poſſeſſes 
that to which he has no right. It is generally uſed of one 


and now exacteth upon all men what he liſt : to that now to 


but a reſtitution of antient right unto the crown. Sferfer. | 
Richard Duke of York, no 
Was righttu] heir unto the Englith crown g 
And that your majeſty was an u, r. Shakeſpeare. þ 


Milton. if 


| 3- To sell; to vend. . 


of. Newſoundland fiſh. 


Spenſer. 


U'TENS1L. 2. .. [utenſile, Fr. utenſile, low 2 An inſtru- 


Milton. 


Should we blindly obey the reſtraints 
_ altrologers, we ſhould confine the utility of phy; 


of phyſicians 
very few days. Brown's ulg 

M. Zulichem deſired me that I would give a re... ns 
ORG mg gout, _ might be made publick, ni of 
which might prove of common utility to f. OY 
as were ſubject to that diſeaſe. e numdert 


U'Trs. 1. J. A word which probably is corrupted, Al 


not now underſtood. 
Then here will be old ufig; it will be an ex 


cellent irs 
tagem. Shake : f 
U'TMOST. adj. [ utmcepr, Saxon; 3 V. 


Much like a ſubtile ſpider, Which doth ſit 
In middle of her web, which ſpreadeth wide : 
[f ought do touch the wtmo/? threa'l of it, ; 
She feels it inſtantly on ev'ry ſide. Das: 

As tar remov'd from God and light of heav'n 3 
As from the center thrice to th* utmoft pole. 


= F went: Milan. 
To view the utmoft limits of the land. | 
2. Being in the higheit degree, 5 Pride, 


I'll undertake to bring him 
Where he ſhall anſwer by a lawfu! form, | 
In peace, to his u peril, Shakeſpeare's Curio us, 


the greaivtt power; 


the higheſt degree, 5 
| | Vhat miſcarries, , 5 
70 be the . tauit, though he perform | 
To the rh, a man. Shabeſhcare's Colt. 
| II Will he free, e deen 
Even to the utmoſt as I pleaſe in words. 
Such a conſcience, as has employed the ut 
lity to give itſelf the beſt inforniation, and cl 
ledge of its duty, that it can, is a rational gro 
to build ſuch an hope upon. | 
| Try your fortune. 
E have to the 2h Dot thou think me deſyerats 
Without j.it caulec ? 7 Drydeirs 4il jor Lowe 
A man, having carefully enquired into all the Sounds 
imlelf in all particulars, may come 8 
which fide the probability reits. EY 


5 hakeſpeare, 
oft ot lis abi. 
careſt know. 
und for a man 
Scicth, 


Locke, 


The enemy thinks of railing threefcore thouſand men: let 
them with 


us perform our u,, and we mall overwhelin 
our mulitudes, | 1 85 


Ae GEN in my flight 5 1 

Through utter and through middle darkneſs borne, 
I tung of chaos, and eternal night. Milton's Par, Lf 
2. Placed without any compaſs; out of any place. 
Purtue theſe fons of darkneis; drive them out 
From all heav'n's bounds, into the utter deep, 
3. Extreme; exceſlive; utmoſt. 
meaning here. | | „ 

Such place eternal juſtice had prepar d. 

For thove rebellious; here their priton ordain'd 


IC Milton, 
This feems to be Milton's 


II utter darkneis; and their portion ſet 


As tar remov'd from God, and light of heav'n, 


Tae parlament thought the ztter taking it away, abso- 
lutely neceflary for the preſervation of the kingdom. 
| 5 r , -- = Clarendith 
There could not be any other eſtimate made ot the jus, 
than by the utter refulal of the auxiliary regiments of Len- 
don and Kent to march farther. Clarendon, b. vin, 
They feel fewer corporeal pains, and are utter (irangrs 
to all thoſe anxious thougats which di quiet mankind. Aud. 
To U'TTER. v. a. [tre:n the adjective; to make publick, or 
let out; palam facere.} 3 5 
1. To ſpeak; to prouvunce; to expreſs, 


Mien ſpake not with the initruments of writing, neither 


o 


writ With: the inftruments of ſpeech ; and yet things reend- 
eq with) she one, and wtered with tlie other, may ve preached 
well en04 with both. | : HIcoler. 
Incteè very words I've heard him utter.  Shate(fcart. 
Theie's more gold: but, firrah, 8 

We lay the dead are well.. Bring it to that, 
The gold I give thee will I melt, and pour 
Down thy Ul atiering throat. Shakeſpeare, 
Conceciving and wttering from the heart words ol talle- 
hood. e 
Shall not they teach thee and tell thee, and utter words out 
of their heart?! 3 5 Fob, viil, 10, 
Who knows but his poor, bleeding heart 
Amidſt its agonies, remember'd Marcia, | 
And tue laſt words he utter d, call'd ine cruel! Aion 

2. Todicloiez toditcover; topublith. | 

When do partial and imiſter affections more utter tem- 
ſelves, than when au election is committed to many? 
ö ; 9 e 
Mere it folly to be modeſt in witering what is Known to 
all the world? „ | | Ratergh, 
I meant my words ſhould not reach your ears; but what 
I utter” d was molt true, Dryden's All jor Li. 


1 


Such mortal drugs I have, but Mantua's law 
Is death to any he that wtters them. Shake/pecrt. 
They bring it home, and utter it commonly by the hae 
. | Abbet's Deſerip. of the l vid 
The Devonſhire and Somerlet{hire ters feed 7 
great droves of cattle in the north quarter of Cornwal "I 
utter them at home. Carew's Survey of Cormwne 
4. 'Fodiiperſe; to emit at large. 

To RL us from ruin, the whole kingdom ſhould om 
tinue in a firm relolution never to receive or A tue 
coin. 5 N n Wy 

U'rTERABLE. d. [from utter.] Expreſſible; ſuch as ma 
be uttered. = 
UTTERANCE. 7. /. [from utter.] 
1. Prenunciationz manner of ſpeaking. 5 
He, with utt'rance grave, and countenance ſad, ; 
From point to point diſcours'd his VOyag®. er 
2. [ Ouirance, Fr.] Lxtremity; terms of extreme notti. 
Of him I gather'd honour | | 
Which he to ſeek of me again perforce, _ kala 
Behoves me keep at utterance. Shakeſpeare 5 Cm | 
Mine cternal jewel 5 . 

Giv*n the common enemy of man, x 
To make them kings; the ſeed of Banquo Kings 

Rather than ſo, come, fate, into the liſt, J 

And champion me to th" ztterance. Shakeſp. Ma. 

3. Vocal expretiion ; emiſſion from the mouth. _ 
Till Adam, though no lets than Eve abalh d. Mit 
At length gave v/terance to theſe words conit1ain _ 

Speaking is a ſenſible expreſſion of the 3 "led 
mind, by ſeveral difcriminations of Atera of enten 
as bgns, having by conſent ſeveral determinate 18 %, 
cles. þ G n able 

There have been ſome inventions, which nes pet 

for the utterance of articulate ſounds, as the ſpe 4 
| Wilkins's Math. 4 

Many a man thinks admirably well, who las og eech, 

terance; while others have a charming manner e Watts 


but their thoughts are trifling, 5 


As from the center thrice to th' utmoſt pole. Milte, 
4 | 4. Compicat z irrevocable. | „ 
To raiſe a tempeſt on the fea was uſurpaticn on the pre- 

rogative of Neptune, who had given him no leave. Dryden. } 
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2 A ſeller; a vender. 


U vous. adj. {from uva, Latin.] 


volk. adj. Lure, Fr. vulgaris, Lat.) | 
1. Plebeian; ſuiting to the common people ; practiſed among 


- life, cannot have a ſuitable idea of the ſeveral beauties and | 


j ; a diſcloſer, 
A of ſecrets he from thence debarr d; 
Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime, Fairy Queer, 


ERL. adv. { from utter.) Fully; completely; perfect- 
ly. For the moſt part, in an ill ſenſe. 8 
Jod, whoſe property is to ſhew his mercies then greateſt, 
when they are neareſt to be utterly deſpaired. Hooker, b. iv, 
Arguments taken from the authority of men, may not 
only ſo far forth as hath been declared, but further aſſo be 
of Lime force in human ſciences ; which force, be it never 
{o ſmall, doth ſhew that they are not utterly naught, Hooker, 
All your int”relt in thoſe territories 
Is utterly bereft you; all is loſt. Shakeſp. Henry VI, 
He was ſo utterly tired with an employment ſo contrary 
to his humour, that he did not conſider the means that would 
lead him out of it. | Clarendon, b. viii, 
While in the fleſh we cannot be utterly inſenſible of the 
afflictions that befa] us. | Atterbury, 
UTTER MOST. adj. from utter. ] N 
1. Extreme; being in the higheſt degree. 
: 3 me _ 1 x 
Vhereon I live! thy gentle looks, thy aid, | 
Th counſel, in this eres diſtrels. Milton. 
-emote. | 
Try from the uttermoſt end of the ſtraits on Peru 
fide, did go toward he ſouth.  Abbot's Deſe. of the World. 
UTTERMOST. 2. /. The greateſt degree. | 


There needed neither promiſe nor perſuaſion to make her 


do her uttermoſt for her tather's ſervice. Sidney, b. it. 
He cannot 22 ſufficient honour done unto him; but the 
uttermoſt we can do, we muſt. | _ Hooker, b. i. 


The uweous coat, or iris of the eye, hath a muſculous 
power, and can dilate and contract that round hole in it, 
called the pupil. . Ray on the Creation. 
ULCANO. u. ſ. [Ital.] A burning mountain; volcano. 
Earth calcined, flies off into the air; the aſhes of burning 
mountains, in wwulcano's, will be carried to great diſtances. 


h mon people. e | | 
: Men who — paſſed all their time in low and vulgar 


Arbuthnot. | 


blemiſhes in the actions of great men. Addiſon. 


; 


2. Mean; low; being of the common rate. 


3. Publick; commonly bruited. 


Vu'LGaR, u. ſ. [wvulgaire, Fr.] 


VULGARITY. n 
1. Meanneſs; ſtate of the loweſt * IMs has 
Although their condition may place them many ſpheres | 


VU'LGARLY. 


VULNERABLE, adj, [wvulnerable, Fr. wulnerabilis, Latin.) 


VVL 


It requiring too great a ſagacity for vulgar? minds to draw 
the line between virtue and vice, no wonder if moſt men at- 
tempt not a laborious ſcrutiny into things themſelves, but 
only take names and words, and ſo reſt in them. = South, 

Now walting years my former ftrength confound, 

And added woes have bow'd me to the ground; 

Yet by the ſtubble you may guels the grain, | 

And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. Broome. 


Do you hear aught of a battle toward? | 


—Mok lure, and wwlgar; every one hears that. Shakeſp. 
The common people. 
I'll about | | 


| Drive away the wwlgar from the ſtreets. Shakeſpeare. 
Thole men, and their adherents, were then looked upon 


by the affrighted vulgar, as greater protectors of their laws | 


and liberties than myſelf, King Charles. 
The wulgar imagine the pretender to have been a child 
impoſed upon the nation by the fraudulent zeal of his pa- 
rents, and their bigotted counſellors. Swwijt. 
55 from vulgar.)  _ | 


above the multitude ; yet are they ttill within the line of 
vulgarity and democratical enemies to truth. 
Trueit is, and J hope I ſhall not offend their wwlgarities, 


if I fay they are daily mocked into error by deviſers. Brow. | 
2. Particular inttance or ſpecimen of meannels. . 
Is the grand ſophos of Perſius, and the ſublimity of Ju- 


venal, to be circumſcribed with the meannels of words, and 
vulgarity of expreſſion? Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 


dinary manner; among the common people. 
He was, which people much reſpe& 
In princes, and which pleaſes vulgarly, 


Ot goodly pers'nage, and of {weet aſpect. Daniel. 


He, that believes himſelf uncapable of pardon, goes on | 
without thought of reforming; ſuch an one we call . 
garly a deſperate perſon. Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. | 


As it is vulgayly underſtood, that he cut a paſſage for his 
army through thele mighty mountains, it may ſeem incre- 
dible. SF Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


Sulceptive of wounds; liable to external injuries. 
Let fall thy blade on vu erable creſts; 
bear a charmed life, which muſt not yield 


Brown. | 


v. [from vulgar.] Commonly ; in the or- 


Achilles, though dipt in Styx, yet having his heel untotichs 
ain in that part, as only vulnerable in the inferior and 
brutal part, brown's Vulgar Errours, 
VU'LNERARY. adj. [vulneraire, Fr. wvulnerarius, Latin. 
Uſeful in the cure of wounds. | ; 
Try whether the ſame effect will not enſue, by common 
Vulrerary plaiſters. _ Brown's Pulgar Erreurs, 
I kept the orifice open, and preſcribed him ies. 
| Wijcman Surgery. 


TO FALBREATK: V. a. L vulxero, Latin.) To wound; io 
urt. | 


tick unguent and the vun ra body. Glanwille's Sct fs. 
VU LPINE. adi. [wulpinus, Latin. ]. Belonging to a fox. 
VULTURE. A. f. [ vultur, Latin. ] A large bird of prey re- 
markable for voracity, | 
Ner the night raven, that ſtil] deadly yells, 
Nor grielly waitures make us once affear'd. 
We've willing dames enough, there cannot be 
That wwltzre in you to devour fo many, 5 
As will to greatnels dedicate themſelves. Shakeſpeare. 
Arav*nous vulture in his open'd lide, _ 
Hier crooked beak and cruel talons try'd. Dryden. 
VU'LTURINE. aj, {wulturinus, Lat.] Belonging to a vul- 
ture, | | 
Uvu'La. . ,. [uvla, Lat.] In anatomy, a round ſoft ſpon» 
geous body, ſuſpended from the palate near the foramina of 
the noſtrils over the glottis. Dit. 
By an inſtrument bended up at one end, I got up behind 
the wwula, | | Wiſeman's Surgery, 
UXO'RIOUS. adj. [uxorivs, Lat.] Submiſlively fond + a 
wite; infected with connubial dotage. Iv; TS 
Towards his queen he was nothing ax9riozs, nor ſcarce 
| a on, but companionable and reſpective. 
hat «uxorzous king, whoſe heart, though large, 


Beguil'd by fair idolatreſſes, fell 5 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


Spenſer. 


Io idols toul, ; 
Ws How would'|t thou inſult, 
When I mult live «xoricus to thy will 

In perfect thraldom, how again b 
tion to a wife. FI 
If chou art thus «xorioufly inclin'd 
To bear thy bondage with a willing mind, 


To one of woman born, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


UxXo'RIOUSNESS. 7. /. [ 
fond ſubmiſſion toi wife. 


q | 18 a letter of which che form is not to be found in 
W the ſalphabets of the learned languages; though 


= 9 it is not improbable that by our ww is expreſſed 


the ſound of the Roman w, and the Eolick F. | 


Both the form and ſound are excluded from the languages 
derived from the Latin. 


Wis ſometimes improperly uſed in diphthongs as a vowel, | 


for u, view; flrew: the ſound of av conſonant is uniform. 
To WA'BBLE. v. . [A low, barbarous word.] To ſhake; 
to move trom tide to fide, 


If in your work you find it wabble ; that is, that one fide | 
of the fat inclines to the right or left hand, with ſoft blows | _ 


of an hammer ſet it to rights, and then ſcrew it hard vp. 


Wav. u. ſ. fyeod hay, Saxon. | 
1. A bundle of ttraw thrutt cloſe together. 


ſoft ſtuff loolely woven, with which the ſkirts of coats are 

ſtuffed out. Dn 

To WA'DDLE. v. z. [wagghelen, Dutch, to waggle; whence, 
by a caſual corruption, waddle.] To ſhake, in walking 


trom ſide to ſide; to deviate in motion from a right line. 
She could have run and æavadaled all about. & 1 


The ſtrutting petticoat ſmooths and levels all diſtinctions; 
while I cannot but be troubled to ſee ſo many well-ſhaped, 


Innocent virgins bloated up, and æuaddling up and down | | 


like big-bellied women. 
The farmer's gooſe, _ 
Grown fat with corn and fitting ſtill, 
Caan ſcarce get o'er the barn-door fill, 
And hardly avaddles forth to cool 
Her belly in the neighb'ring pool. 
A dabchick waddles through the copſ 


Spectator, No 127. 


| Swift, 


2. To paſs difficultly and laboriouſſ jm. | 
They were not permitted to enter unto war, nor conclude | 


 Moxon. 


2. Vadd, or black lead, is a mineral of great uſe and value. | 
| 5 | Woodward. |. 
Waäapbixg. 2. /,. [from wad, vad, Iſlandick.] A kind of 


On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops. Pope. 


Dulneſs, of buſineſs the directing ſoul, 
To human heads like biaſs to the bowl; | 
hich, as more pond'rous, makes their aim more true, 
|  Obliquely avad, ing to the mark in view. oþe. 
ToWape, V. u. [from dadum, Lat. pronounced avadum. | 
1. To walk through the waters; to paſs water without ſwim- 
ming, Ly ab | 
ell wade to the market-place in Frenchmen's blood. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
She waded through the dirt to pluck him off, Shake/Þ. 
Stept in ſo f 5 4 
dtept in ſo far, that, ſhould I wade no more, 1885 
eturning were as tedious as go o'er. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
He ſaid ſeven days at the Craſſus, until a bridge was 
made for the tranſporting of his army, for that the river was 
not to be awaded over. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
hen ſince fortune's favours fade; 
You that in her arms do ſleep, 
Learn to ſwim, and not to avade, Sk 
Por the hearts of kings are deep. _ Wotton's Poems. 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, purſues his way, 


And ſwims, or finks, or 2vades, or creeps, or flies. Milton. 


It is hard to <vade deep in baths where {prings ariſe. 

Brown. 
Fowls that frequent waters, and only 4vade, have as well 
ng legs as lon necks; and thoſe that are made for ſwim- 


ming have feet fike oars. More s Divine Dialogues. 
Thoſe birds only wade in the water, and do not- 9 


As when a dabchick waddles through the copſe 
On feet and wings, he flies, and wwades, and hops. Pope, 


any league of peace, nor to 4vade through any act of mo- 
| —_ Desen hem and foreign ſtates, unleſs the oracle of 


God, or his prophets, were firit conſulted with, Hooker. | 
I have add through the whole cauſe, ſearching the truth 
by the cauſes of truth. Hooker. |. 


the church, than of any thing wherein the being of the 
church conſiſteth. 


ES avade. . . Fairy Queen, b. i. 
I ſhould chuſe rather with ſpitting and ſcorn to be tum- 
| bled into the duſt in blood, Deg witnels to any known 
truth ot our Lord; than, by a dental of thoſe truths, through 
blood and perjury wade to a ſceptre, and lord it in a . 

Tis not to my purpoſe to 2vade into thoſe bottomleſs con- 
troverſies, which; like a gulph, have ſwallowed up fo much 
time of learned men, Decay of Picty. 

The dame 3825 ; 
Now try'd the ſtairs, and wading through the night, 


Search'd all the deep receſs, and iſſu d into light. Dryd. | 


The wrathful God then plunges from above, 
And where in thickeſt waves the ſparkles drove, 


There lights, and 4vades through fumes, and gropes his | 


:,- "WA | 
Half 0 4. half-ſ{tifl'd. Dryden. 


Simonides, the more he contemplated the nature of the 


"Deity, found that he wvaded but the more out of his depth, | 


and that he loit himſelf in the thought. Aaddiſan. 
WA'FER. 2 { awafel, Dutch. ] | 
. A thin cake. | 1 | 
I Wife make us a dinner; ſpare fleſh, neither corn; 
Make «vafers and cakes, for our ſheepe mult be ee. 
oor Sancho they perſuaded that he enjayed a great do- 
2 4 and then di nothing to ſubſiſt upon but RE 
nd marmalade. - : . 
be bread given in the euchariſt by the Romaniſts. 

That the lame body of Chriſt ſhould be in a thouſand 
places at once; that the whole body ſhould lie hid in a little 
thin avafer; yet ſo, that the members thereof ſhould not one 

run into another, but continue diſtin&t, and have an order 
agrecable to a man's body, it doth excced reaſon, Hall. 
3. Paſte made to cloſe letters. | 8 
To WAF T. v. a. {probably from wave. }] 
1. To carry through the air, or on the water. 
| A braver choice of Tn (party, oe 
# ow the Engliſh bottoms hav # 
Dig —— float 3 the ſwelling tide. Shakeſpeare. 
Our high admiral _ | 
Shell waft them over with our royal fleet. Shakeſpeare. 
Whither cripples, who have loſt their thighs, will not 
fink but float; their lungs being able to awaft up their bo- 
dies, which are in others overpoiſed by the hinder legs, we 
have not made experiment. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Nor dares his tranſport- veſſel croſs the Waves, 
With ſuch whoſe ones 232 _—_ 3 in graves: 
ed years they wander on the ſhore ; 
8 — le done, are wofted o'er. Dryden. 
Lend to this wretch your hand, and xvaft him o'er 
To the ſweet banks of yon forbidden ſhore. Dryden. 

From hence might firſt ſpring that opinion of the vehicles 

of ſpirits ; the vulgar conceivin that the breath was that 


The ſubſtance of thoſe controverſies whereunto we have | 
begun to wade, be rather of outward things appertaining to 


| . Hooler, b. iii. 
Virtue gives herſelf light, through darkneſs for to 


WAG 


f They before waſted over their troops into Sicily in open 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 15 


veſſels. 
In vain you tell your parting lover, 
_ Youwiſh Ele winds may wajt him over: 
Alas! what winds can happy prove, 
That bear me far from what I love? 
Speed the ſoft intercourſe from ſoul to ſoul, | 
And waft a tigh from Indus to the pole. Pope. 


To WAF T. v. 2. To float. 
lt waſted nearer yet, and then ſhe knew, | 
That what before ſhe but ſ-rmis'd, was true. Dryden. 
I hole trumpets his triumphant entry tell, 

And now the Goes d near the citadel, 
WaFrT. 2. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. A floating body, | 1 
Prom the bellowing eaſt oft the whirlwind's wing 

Sweeps up the burthen of whole wintry plains, 

In one wide woft. | hemſon”s Winter, 

mation at tea, 


Not in ule. 5 
What ſhip of Epidamnum ſtays for me ?—— : 
A {hip you lent me to, to hire waftage. Shakeſpeare, 
I {talk about her door, 1 ck 
Like a ſtrange ſoul upon the Stygian banks, 


WATER. z. . {from waft:] A paſſage boat. Ainſeborth. 


in ule, Ss 

25 Vodu anſwer'd not; 

But with an angry wafture of your hand 
Gave lign for me to leave you. 


move lightly ; to ſhake ſlightly, 
I can counterfeit the deep tragedianz; 
Tremble and ſtart at 2vagging of a ſtraw. Shakeſpeare, 
You way as well forbid the mountain pines 
Jo wag their high tops, and to make a noiſe, 
When they are fretted with the guſts of heav'n. 
. Shakeſpeare, 
All that paſs, hiſs and wvag their head at thee, La. ii. 1 5. 
Thou canlt not wag thy finger, or begin Eh 
The leaſt light motion, but it tends to ſin, 
So have ſeen in black and yu 
A prating thing, a magpye hight, . 
| 54155 falk; e 
A ſtately, worthleſs animal, | 
That plies the tongue, and wwags the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk. | 
To WAG. v. . 
1. To be in quick or ludicrous motion. 
Be merry, my wife has all; 
For women are ſhrews, both ſhort and tall; 


Swift . 


T will fight with him upon this theme, 


2. To go; to be moved, 
I will provoke him to't, or let him auag. Shakeſpeare, 
Her charms the mutter'd cer ; 
And yet the reſty ſieve wageg'd ne'er the more: 
I wept for woe. Dryden's Theocritus. 
Wag. u. ſ. I pœan, Saxon, to cheat.] Any one ludierouſly 
miſcluevous; a merry droll. | 
Cupid the wag, that lately conquer'd had 


wherein the ſoul was vafted and carried away. Ray. 


: 


Wile counſellors, ſtout captains puiſſant; | 
| And 


ed by that water, although he were fortified elſewhere, he 
was 


De facto there is ſuch an intercourſe between the magne- 


Bacon, f 


| etra' me? © Milton, + 
UxO'RIOUSLY. ade. [from uxorious.)} With fond ſubmiſ« - 


Prepare thy neck. - Dryden's Juvenal. | 
from uxorious.] Connubial dotagey | 


2. To beckon; to inform by a ſign of any thing moving. 


2. Motion of a ſtreamer. Uſed as a token or mean of infor- 


WA'TAGE. 2. . [from aft. Curiage by water or air. 
Staying for 2va/tage. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creffida, : 
WATTURE. . . [from waft.] The act of waving, Not 


| Shakeſp. 2 Cæſar. 
To WAG. V. &. [ bazian, Saxon; waggen, Dutch. I To 


"Tis merry in hall, where beards wag all. Shakeſpeare, 


Until my eyelids will no longer avag. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 


* 18 make; to carry on. 


ploy for wages. 


_ WA'GER. u. /. [from wage, to venture.) ER 


4 2 WA'GER. 9. A. 


And ty'd them faſt to lead his triumphs bad, 
Glutted with them, now plays with meaneſt things. 
| 5 | Sidney. 
Was not my lord the verier awag oi th' two? Shakefp. 
We wink at zwags, when they offend, 
And (pare the boy, in hopes the man may mend. Dryden. 
A counſellor never pleaded without a piece of packthread 
in his hand, which he uſed to twilt about a finger all the 
while he was ſpeaking ; the wwags uſed to call it the thread 
of his diicourle, . | | Add!ijon. 
WaGE. 2. /. the plural wages is now only uſed, {wege7:, or 
wagen, German; gages, French. }] | | | 
1. Pay given fo; tervice. 
All frieads ſhall taſte 
The wages cf their virtue, and all foes 3 
The cup of their deſervings. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
The lait petition is tor my men; they are the pooreit, 
But poverty could never draw them from me; 
That they may have their evages duly paid chem, 
And ſomething over to remember me, 
By Tom Thumb, a fairy page; 
He ſent it, and doth him engage, 
By promile of a mighty wage, © : 
It ſecretly to carry. .__  Draytor's Nympbid. 
The thing itſelf is not only our duty, but our glory: and 
he who hath done this work, has, in the very work, partly 
received his <vages. . BO. _ | South 
2. Gage; pledge. . Ainſworth. 
To WAGE. v. a. [The origination of this word, which is 
now only uſed in the phraſe fo wage war, is not ealily diſ- 
covered: aegen, in German, is to attempt any thing dan- 
gerous.] _ BETTS . 5 
I, To attempt; to venture. . | 
We mutt not think the Turk is ſo unſkilful, 
Neglecting an attempt of eaſe and gain, . 
Sbaleſpeare. 


To wake and wage a danger profitleſs. 
Applied to war. 
Return to her, and fifty men diſmiſs'd! 
No; rather I abjute all roofs, and chuſe 
To gvage againſt the enmity o' th air, 
To be à comrade with the wolf. 
Vour reputation wages war with the enemies of your 


royal family, even within their trenches. Dryden. 
Hl ponder'd, which of all his ſons was fit 
To reign, and wage immortal war with wit, Dryden. 


3. [From wage, wages.] To ſet to hire. 
5 Thou muſt wage _ * | 
Thy works for wealth, and life for gold engage. Spenſer. 
4. To take to hire; to hire for pay; to hold in pay; to un- 

I tcem'd his follower, not partner; and 
He wwag'd me with his countenance, as if 
had been mercenary, 


nefit, it is their parts, being well waged and rewarded, ex- 
actly to look into the ſound building of ſhips. 
he king had erected his courts of ordinary reſort, and 


was at the charge not _—_ to abage juſtice and their mini- 


ſters, but alſo to appoint the ſafe cuſtody of records. Bacon. 
This great lord came not over with any great number of 
e gs 

5. [In law. 


When an action of debt is brought againſt one, as for | 


money or chattles, left or lent the detendant, the detendant 


may age his law; that is, ſwear, and certain perſons with | 


him, that he owes nothing to the plaintiff in manner as he 
hath declared. The offer to make the oath is called avager 
of law: and when it is accompliſhed, it is called the waking 
1 Blount. 


or doing of law, 


1. A bett; any thing pledged upon a chance or performance. ] 


Love and miſchief made a wager, which thould have. 
molt power in me. „„ Sidney. 
The ſea ſtrove with the winds which ſhould be louder; 
and the ſhrouds of the ſhip, with a ghaſtful noiſe to them 
that were in it, witneſſed that their ruin was the wager of 
the other's contention, _ 1 
Full faſt ſhe fled, ne ever look'd behind; 

As it her life upon the abage/ lay. Fairy Queen. 

| Belivles theſe plates for horſe- races, the avagers may he as 


the perſons pleaſe. : © Temple. 
Pactious, and fav'ring this or Cother ſide, = 
Their wwagers back their wiſhes. ' Dryden. 


It any atheiſt can ſtake his ſou] for a wager, againit tuch 
an inexhauſtible diſproportion; let him never hereatter nc- 
cCuſe others of credulity. 

2. {In 1 An offer to make oath. See 79 WAGE in law. 
Multip 


many ſuits. | _ | Hale. 
[from the noun. ] To lay; to pledge as 

a bett; to pledge upon ſoine caſualty or performance. 
T was merry, when you wager'd on your angling. | 
e | Sele ear, : 


He that will lay much to ſtake upon every flying ttory, | 


may as well wager his eſtate which way the wind will ſit 
next morning Government of the Tongue. 
II feed my father's flock; - | | 
What can I wager from the common ſtock? Dryden. 
 Wa'cts. u. f. See WAGE. | 
WacGrryY. x f. [from avag.] 
rog eich trick; ſarcaſtical gaicty, 
* Tis not the waggerzes or cheats practiſed among ſchool- 
boys, that make an able man; but the principles of juſtice, 
generoſity, and ſobricty. e 5 Locke. 
Wa'GotsH, adj. [irom wagr] Knaviſtily merry; merrily. 
miſchievous ; frolickſome. ee ee e eee 
| Change fear and niceneſs, | 
The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 


Miſchievous merriment; 


Woman its pretty ſolf, to _— courage. Shakeſpeare. | 


This new conceit is the wags,/ luggeltion of ſome 1ly 
and ſculking athciſts. More's Divine Dialogues. 
A company of cvaggiſb boys watching of frogs at the fide 
of a pond, itiil as any of them put up their heads, they 


would be pelting them down with ſtones, Children, ſays 


one of the trogs, you never conſider, that though this may 
be play to you, 'tis death to us. 
As boys, on holidays let looſe to play, 
Lay agi traps for girls that paſs that way 
Ihen ſhout to ſee in dirt and deep diſtreſs 


Some hilly cit. . Dryden. 
WA'GGISHNESS. . . [from wee Merry miſchicf. 
A Chriſtian boy in Conſtantinople had like to have been 


ſtoned for gagging, in a waggi/aneſs, a long billed fowl. 

| | | Bacon. 

Te WA'GGLE. v. u. [wagghelen, German.] To waddle; 

to move from {ide to ſide. ; | 

Ine {port Baſilius would ſhew to Telmane, was the 

mounting of his hawk at a heron, which getting up on his 

abaggliug wings with pain, as though the air next to the 

earth were not fit for his great body to fly through, was now 

grown to diminith the fight of himſelf, Sidney. 

Why do you go nodding and 2vapglmy fo, as if hip-thot ? 

ſays the goole to her golleling. L* Eftrange. 

Wa cox. 1. ſ. [pemzen, Saxon; waeghtrs, Dutch; wag, 
INandick.} b ; | | 


Shakeſpeare. * 


Shakeſp. King Lear. | 


| Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. | 
The officers of the admiralty having places of ſo good be- 


Raleigh. | 


: Dawies's Ireland. 


Sidney, b. ii.. 


Bentley's Sermons. | 
ication ot actions upon the caſe were rare tormer- | 
lp, and there by wager of law ouited, which dilcouraged | 

. V 


L" Eftrange. 


2. A chanot. 


W 


« 


1 Hut preſently prevent the ways to war. Shakeſpeare. | 


2. 


E 


2 


3 


1 


1. Ai.cavy carriage tar burthens. 


; 


gos, one chained to another. 


gon. 


that it was the worſt wheel that made molt noiſe. 


next day the avaggoners arrived with it, 
Wald. v.a. [liv 


War. u. / [wwavinm, Warvium, law Latin, trom tvave. } 
| Goods found, but claimed by no body; that of Which every 
one waves the claim. Commonly written wwezf. 
To WAIL.. v. a. [gualare, Italian.] Jo moan; to lament; 
to bewail. | | | 


To WaIL. v. u. To grieve audibly; to expreſfs ſorrow. 
WAIL. 1. J. Audible ſorrow. 


WAILING. 2. ſ. [from wail.) Lamentation; moan; au- 


with tears. 


WATLFUL, adj, | trom wail and full. ] Sorrowful 3 mourn- 


WAINRO PE. 7. ſ. [vain and rope.] A large. cord, with 


WAINSCOT. . /. 


To WAINSCO Tr. v. a. 


the tubult marini. „ 
One tie commands a view of the garden, and the other 1s | 


Her unadorned golden treſſes wore, 


2. The middle deck, or floor of a ſhip. 


hHurn to the a , and for the fleet atone. Dryden 
To WAIT. v. a. [wachten, Dutch.] e 
1. To expect; to ſtay for. 1 
Bid them prepare within; 
I am to blame to be thus wazted for. Shakeſpeare. 


To WAIT. v. n. 


The Hungarian tents were encloſed round with ung. 
Knolles's Hijt. of the Turks. | 
Waggons fraught with utenſils of war. Milton. 
Not in ule, 

Now fair Phoebus gan decline in haſte, 


His weary <vaggon to the weltern vale, Spenſer, 
Then to her waggor lhe betakes, . 
And with her bears the witch, Speier. 


O Proſerpina, 
For the flowers no that frighted thou let'ſt fall 
From Dis's waggen. : 5 S Heleſfeare. 
Hler avaggon ipokes made of long ſpinners legs; 
The cover, of the wings of gratshoppers. Shakejpeare. 
A'GONNER. 2. . [trom wagon. ] One who drives a wa- 


By this, the northern <vaggorer had fet 
lis levenkold team behind the hedtait ſtar, 
That was in ocean waves yet never wet. 
Gallop apace, you fi'ry-tooted lteeds, 
Tow'ru Phozbus* manſion! tuch a Wvaggorer 
As Fhaeton would whip you to the weſt. Shakeſpeare. | 
A waggoner took. notice upon the creaking of a wheel, 


Farry $ucen. 


| | L' Eftrange.'\ 
The waggoners that curſe their ſtanding teams, | 
Wou'd wake e en drowly D:iutus from his dreams. Dryd. 
I deicribed to him the vic and the nature of it; and the | 
Gulliver's Traub. 
I Ainſworth, 
ppoſe for æbeigbed.] Cru ed. 
His horſe waid in the back, and tnoulder ſhotten. Shakrp. 


A 2 f 


Wile men ne'er wail their preſent woes, 


Say, if my ſpouſe maintains her royal truſt? 
Or it no more her abſent lord ſhe waus, 
But the talle woman o'er the wife prevails ? 


Pope. 


Son of man, wal for the multitude, 


| Ezek. xxxli. 18. 
I will gail and howl. | 


Mic. i. 8. 


Around the woods ES 
She ſighs her ſong, which with her avail reſound. Thom. 


diblc forrow, : 
The camp filled with lamentation and mourning, which 

would be increafed by the weeping and <va/izg ot tliem, 

which ſhould never ſee their brethren. 5 Knclles. | 


Other cries amongtt the Irith, favour of the Scythian bar“ 
bariſm; as the lamentations of their burials, with deſpairful 
coutcries, and immoderate watlings. 


Spenter's Ireland. 
Take up wailing for us, that our eyes may run down 
A : F080 IX TB; 


The availings of a maiden I recite, Gay. 


N . 
Lay lime to tangle her deſires : | 
Buy wailjul lonneis, whole compoſed rhimes 


 Stiould be full fraught with terviceable vows. Shakefp. | 
WAIN, z.f. [contracted from xvagon.J] A carriage. 
0 There antient night arriving, did alight 5 SE 
From her high weary warn. | Spenſer. 
- © Yours be the harvelt; 'tis the beggar's gain, gh 
To glean the fallings of the loaded van. Dryden. 


which the load is tied on the wagon. Rn 
Oxen and <vainrogpes cannot hate them together. Shakeſp. 
[ wageſchot, Dutch. } The inner wooden 
covering of a wall. „ 5 0 
Some have the veins more varied and chambletted; as 
oak, whereof avainſcot is made, | Bacon. 
Sue never could part with plain wainſcot and clean hung- 


3 | | 5 Arbuthnot. 
A rat your utmoſt rage deſies, us DI ae a Cad 
Tuet jate behind rhe warrſcot lies. | Swift, 


[ waegerſchotter, Dutch. 
To line walls with boards, „ 3 
Mutick ſoundeth better in chambers Tvarrfcotied, than 
hanged. 5 | Zacon. 
10 line in general. 5 5 V 
It is mot curiouſly lined, or waimfcoited, with a white 
teltac-ovs cruſt, of the fame tubttance aud thickneſs with 


1v4!nſeotted with looking-glaſs. Addiſon's Gua;dian. 
AIX. //. [In carpentry.] A piece oi timber two yards 
long, and a foot broad. = Bailey. 


preſs or bind. ] | „„ 
The ſmalleſt part of the body; the part below the ribs. 
The one ſeem'd woman to the avaſt, and fair, 
But ended foul in many a ſcaly fold, . „ 
Voluminous and vat. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 
She, as a veil, down to her {tender at, 5 


[Walsr. x. / \gwaſe, Welſh; from the verb gwaſen, to | : 


Dithevelld. _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iv. 

They leiz'd, and with entangling folds emb:ac'd, 

His neck twice compuſling, and twice his ave, Den. 
Stiff itays conſtrain her flenver evaz/?. Gay. 


Sheets of water from the clouds are ſent, 
Which hifling through the planks, the flames prevent, 
And ſtop the hery pelt ; four ſhips alone 


WATER. 2. J. [from wait.} An attendant; 


| WAILING Woman. 


| And there the latt aſſizes keep, 


G FecU . N 


W A KE 


Fortune and victory he did purſue, 
To bring them, as his ſlaves, to Wert on you, 
A parcel of foidiers robbed a fariner ot his | 
then made him vat at table. 
3. To attend. A phraſt of ceremony. 
The dinner is on tlie table; my father deſires 
ſhip's company.—. 


—I wili await on him. 


” Deda. 
Cult, 7 and 


2 1 . 
Jour wy 


Toes 


* 5 * 7, 7 „ Wo * » - ** 
8. ak] « dvac} "» li res of Wing. 


4. To ltayz not to depart from. 


How tha we know when to Wa? for, when (iQ deche, 

periecution ? EY ; Fon bee 

With Vulcan's rage the riſing winds connp W 

And near O palace rolls the flood of fit: 

Hatte, my dear father, tis no tine to wart, 
And load my ihouiders with a wWuling treight, P.. 
*. g S Weight, Dy, 4» 

[ know, it L am deprived of you, I die ; dex. 

A. Phil's, 


re; 


But oh! 1 die, if I 2vatt longer for you, 

5. To ſtay by reaſon of {one hindrance, 
6. To look watchiully. | | | 
It is a point of cunning to aut upon him, with when, 
you {peak, with your eye, as the Jcluſts give it in prec 


Pt. 

" "M7 Lac, 
7. To lie in ambuſh as an enemy. 1 
duch ambuſh evazted to intercept thy way, Mit 

8. To tollow as a conlequence. 8 


It will import thole men who dwell carelcis, to enter int 
{cr10us conſultation how they may avert that ruin e 
vas on ſuch a ſupine temper, | Decay of Pi. n ; 

WaIT. z. . Ambuſh; inſidious and feeret attemp:s, * 

I he hu. at him by laying of 047, that he die; he that 

ſmote him ſhall be put to death, Nuib. xxxv 5 
Why fat'lt thou like an enemy in wad? Ali. 
tends for the acc modation of others. | 
Let tlie drawers be ready with wine and freſh glaſſes: 
Let the wwarters have eyes, though their tongues mutt be 

Ms ce Ben. Johnfou's Tavern Acad: 
| The leaſt tart or pie, N 5 
By any waiter there ſtolen and ſet by. 
Aman ot fire is a general enemy to all the 2va/ter5 ee 
%% DG 5 Tatler, No 61 
TOS The wwarters ſtand in ranks; the yeomen cry, . 
Make room. 8 3 
WAITING Gentlewoman. . J. {from avait.] An 


Bp. Cor bet. 


Swift, 
| | upper 
lervant, who attends on a lady 
in her chamber. 


WAITING Maid. 


le made me mad, 

To talk ſo like a ati gentlexwoman, 
Or guns, and drums, and wounds, 
Fliubertigibbet, prince of mopping and mowing, fince 

polieiies chamber-maids and avaizing-Woren. & bey. 
Ine avaiting- man might be converſant in romances, 

The wwaiting-maid hopes to ingratiate herſelf, 

To WAKE. v. u. [wekan, Gothick} pdcian, Sax, adden, 

. . . 5 

1. To waich; not to ſleep. 5 5 

Au night ſhe watch'd, ne once a-down would lay 

Her dainty limbs in her {ad drerimenr, 5 

Burt praying thill did wake, and avaking did lament. 
| «Pen(er, 


tuketh away ſlecp. | Fcclſiaſticus, xlii. 9. 
Thou holdeſt mine eyes abiin gg. 

In the valley of Jehoikaphat, | 

Ihe judging God thall clote the book of fate; 


For thoſe who abe, and thote whoſleep, = Ded. 
I cannot think any time, 2vatizg or ſlecping, without be- 


ing ſenſible of it. | Locke. 
Though wiſdom wakes, ſuſpicion ſleeps, Milton, 


2. To be roulcd from fleep. DN 

3. Toceate to ſleep. NE 
The filters awaked from dreams, which flattere!; then 
with more cemtort, than their wwakzzg would content tc, 


Come, thou powerful god, 

Av thy leaden charming od, 

Dipt in the Luthean lake, ; 

O'er his waichiul temples hake, 

Leit he ſhould ſlcep, and never wake, 

4. Jo be put in act ion; tu be excited. 
Gentle ars to fan the darth now eæval'd. 

To WaKt. v. a. [percian, Saxon; weeken, Dutch. | 

1. Lo roule from lcp. | „„ | 

They awat'deach other, and I Rood and heard them, 

| 5 Rp Shakeſpeare, 
he waggoners that curſe their ſtanding teams, 

Wou'd wake en drowly Druſus from his dreams. Dry, 

Shock, who thought ſhe flept too long, © | 

Leap'd up, and vat his mittreis with nis tongue. pe. 


. Den bam. 


2. To excite; to put in motion, or action. 


Prepare war, le up the mighty men; let them come 
n „ TE, Fal, li. 9s 
Tine, like Amphion's hand, had <va#'d the ſtone, 
And from deitruction call'd the riſing town; = 
Nor could he burn lo faſt, as thou couldſt build. Prur. 
Pe What you've ſaid, | 
Has ac a thought in me, which may be lucky. Rowe. 
To wake the ſoul by tender ſtrokes ot art, 
To raite the genius, and to mend the heart. Prol. ts Cato, 
3. To bring to lite again, as if from the ſleep of death. 
| | To ſecond life, N 
Wot'd in the renovation of the juſt, 
WAKE, 1. J. [from the verb.] 


Milton, 


| 1. The feait of the dedication of the church, formerly kept 


by watching all night, _ | 
Fill oven tul of flawnes, Gina paſſe not for lizepe, 
To-morrow thy facher his wake- date will Keepe. 5380 
he arolling peaſant ſcarce thinks there is ay world be- 


Aw'd with theſe words, in camps they till abide, - 
And wait with longing looks their promis'd guide. 


Such courage did the antient heroes ſhow, 
Who, when they might prevent, would wart the blow. 
| Dryden. 
To attend to accompany with ſubmiſſion or reſpect. 
He chole a thouſand horte, the flow'r of all 
His warlike troops, to git rhe funeral. Dryden. 
Jo attend as a conſequence ot ſomething- 
| Remorſe and heavinets of heart ſhall avazt thee, 
And everlaiting anguith be thy portion. 


4. To watch as an enemy, 


He is awaited for of the ſword. Job, xv. 22. 

To expect; to ſtay in expectation. | 

All the days of my appointed time will I wat? till my 

change come. p Job, XIV. 14. 
The poultry ſtand 


Waiting upon her charitable hand. Cay. 
2. To pay ſervile or ſubmiſſive attendance, as 


Through Syrinx your Pan's miſtreſs were, | 
Yet Syrinx well might wait on her. Milton's Arcades. 
One morning waiti#g.on him at Cauſhan, filing upon 
me, he ſaid, he could tell me tome news of my ſelf. Deb. 


Dryden + 


Ne. | 


ond his village, nor gaiety beyond that of a <vake. = 
: pen ene Die Government of the Teng, 
Putting all the Grecian actors down, 1 
And winning at a wake their parlkey crown. Dry 
Sometimes the vulgar will of mirth partake, 17 
And have exceflive doings at their 4vake. Ang 7 Cookery 
2. Vigile ; ate of forbearing fleep. 
y dimpled brook, and fountain brim, 
Thu wood-nymphs decktwith dailies trun, 
Their merry wakes and paſtimes keep: Milt 
What hath night to do with fleep ? 3 lan 
Walk EF VL. adj. {awake and fill.) Not ſleeping; vis 
Before her gate high God did ſweat ordain, genf 
And e tee ever to abide. Pen 
Why dolt thou ſhake IRE {ceptre ? go⸗ 
Beſtow thy poppy upon evakefut woe, 
1 and ſorrow, whoſ: pale Om 5 know 
Thy downy finger; dwel} upon their cy We 
Shut in ther — ſhur out their miſerics. Crab 
avakeful terrors, affrighting dreams, „ abs. 
| Ks en e full ee x panes. 1 
Pilembling ſleep, but <vakefu! with the rig Heyn. 
The day takes off _ 33 of the night. | 
1 


WAa'kEFULNESS. . /. [from wakefi. } 
1. Want of fleep, | 


oder 


one Who at. 


Shabeſp. Henry IV. 


Save. 


The father avaketh for the daughter, ani the care tor het 


ſal. Ixxvii. 4. 


Each tree ſtirr'd appetite, whereat I avat'd, Millen, 


x Sich ics; 5 
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+ x» 


TINS. 


91 


_—_— 


or het 


In. 9. 
Vil. 4. 


ut be- 
Locke, 
Millau. 
beim 
1 i on 
Wt 9 . 2 


en bam. 


Balor. 
155 


them. 
AFtart. 


ö jd 
ö. Dry, 
m come 
I, tit. 9. 
tone, 
Prior. 
. Reue. 


10 Cato, 
© DR 
Milla. 
ply kept 
lleepe, 
. Tigger 
world be- 
6 
e Tongues 
Dryden. 


5 Cookery 


4 4. To produce; to bring forth. | | 


WA'KEROBIN. 2. /. A plant. 


J WALK. v. a. [walen, German; pealcan, Sax. to roll.) 
1. To move by leiturely ſteps, ſo that one foot is ſet down 


2 1 is uſed in the ceremonious language of invitation, for 


6. To act on any occaſion. 


to bed; yet all this while in a moit fait ſleep. Shakeſpeare. 
9. To range ; to move about. | 


12. Jo travel; 


1. Topals through. 


1. Act of Walking for air or exerciſe. bo nt 
Not æval by moon without thee, is ſweet. Milton. 


WAL. 


5 perfumes are fit to be uſed in burning agues, con- 


ſumptions, and too much ewakefilneſs. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, |. 


-bearance of ſleep. 
7, 3 . u. 12 wake.) To wake; to ceaſe from 
| ſleep; to be rauſed from ſleep. ; 
Early Turnus aud ning with the light, 
All clad in armour, calls his troops to fight, Dryden, 
ann, my | 
To roule from fleep. 5 
h When he 8 with the noiſe, 
And ſaw the beaſt ſo ſmall; | | 
What's this, quoth he, that gives ſo weak a voice, 
That zvakens men withal ? | , Spenſer. 
A man that is wakened out of ſleep, Jer. iu, i. 
We make no longer ſtay; go, Walen Eve. Milton. 
a, To excite to action. 5 ; | 
Then Homer's and Tyrtęus' martial mule 
Waken'd the world, and ſounded loudalarms. Roſcommon. 


'T hey introduce : | 
Their ſacred ſong, and -vaten raptures high, Milton. 


The leaves are entire, long, and triangular at the baſe: 
the flower conſiſts of one leat, thaped like an aſs's eye: from 
the bottom of the flower rites the pointal, with embryo's, 
each of which becomes a roundiſh berry, containing 7 

| | Millar. 


Walk. . , [pell, Saxon, a web.] Ariſing part in theſur- | | 


tace of cloth. 


| before the other is taken uß. | 
What mean you, Cztar? think you to wvalk forth ? 


Shakeſpeare. | | 


A man was ſeen walking before the door very compoted- 
„ Clarendsn. 


ome Or go. 
by he Sir, walk in. — . DI 
E had) rather walk here, I thank you. _ Shakeſpeare. 
4. Tomove for exercite or amuſement. 
Theie bow'rs as wide as we need walk. Milton. 
4. To move the flowelt pace. Not to trot, gallop, or amble. | 
Applied to a horte, 8 | . 
5. To appear as a ſpectre. 
The ſpirits of the dead So 
May walz again; if ſuch thing be, thy mother 


5 Yo W to me lalt night. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. | _ 
t 


then draws near the ſcaton | | 1 
Wherein the ſpirit is wont to avalk, SH. Hamlet. 
There were walking ſpirits of the Houſe of York, as well 
in Ireland as in England. Dewies's Ireland. 
Some lay no evil thing that walks by night, | 
In fog, or fire, by lake, or moortth fen, | 
Blue meagre hag, or ſtubborn unlaid ghoſt, _ 
That breaks his magick chains at curtew time; 
No goblin, or {wart fairy of the mine, NT 


Hath hurtful pow'r o'er true virginity. 1 Milton. 


Do you think I'd 2valk in any plot, 
Where Madam Sempronia ſhould take place of me, 
And Fulvia come i' th” rear ? | 

5. To be in motion. Applied to a clamorous or abulive fe- 
male tongue; and is ſtill in low language retained, _ 

As ſſie went, her tongue did walk .  —_ 
In foul reproach, and terms of vile deſpight; 

— Provoking him by her outrageous talk. 
3. To act in 3 8 
When was it ſhe laſt wall d? TY 
I have ſeen her rife from her bed, unlock her cloſet, 
take forth paper, feld it, write upon't, read it, and return 


Spenſer, 


Affairs that walk, 
As they ſay ſpirits do at midnight, have 
In them a milder nature, than the buhneſs 


That feeks diſpatch by day. Shakeſpcare's Henry VIII. 


10. To move oi. 


When he comes forth, he will make their cows and gar- 
rans to walk, it he doth no other harm to their perſons. 

Oy : | Henſer. 
11, To act in any particular manner, | 
Do juttly, love mercy, and <valk humbly with thy God. 

| | | : Micab, vi. 8. 

If then forget the Lord, and cvall after other gods, ye 
ſhall fuicky perith, . | F 

Tit love with fear the only God, and val 

As in his preles ce. 3 75 

Ine Lord hath bleſſed thee; he knoweth thy <valking 

through this wildernels. Deut. li. 7. 
To WaLk. b. a. e | 


do not without danger wall theſe ſtreets. Shakeſp. 
No rich or noble knave, 5 
Shalk av the world in credit to his grave. Pope. 
2. To lead out, tor the ſake of air or exerciſe. © | 
WaLk, 1. J \trom the verb.] 


Her keeper by her ſide, ; 
To watch her avalks, his hundred eyes ne. Dryden. 
_ Phillander uſed to take a avalk in a neighbouring wood. 


Addiſon. 


I long to renew our old intercourſe, our morning con- 


ferences, and our evening walks. | Pope. 
2. Gait; {op; manner of moving. 
Morpheus, of all his numerous train, expreſs'd 
he ili He of man, and imitated belt; 
The g, the words, the getture could ſupply, 
The habit mimick, and the mien ſupply. Dryden. 
3. A length of pace, or circuit through Wich one walks. 


He uſually from hence to th' palace gate 
Makes it his avalk. | . 
it that way be your <valk, you have not far. Milton. 

he would never mils one day, 


Awwalkſo fine, a fight ſo gay Prior. 


+. An avenue ſet with trees. 
He hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On that fide the Tiber. 
. Goollieſttrees planted with walls and bow'rs, Milton. 
5. . road; range; place of wandering. : | 
ne mountains are his avalks, who wand'ring feeds 
; On ſiowly-fpringing herbs. - Sandys's Paraphraſe. 
Set women in his eye, and in his wvalk, © _ 
Among daughters of ifen the faireſt found. Milton. 
Our fouls, for want of that acquaintance here, 
May wander in the ſtarry walks above. Dryden. 
w har bright companion of the ſun, _ 
Whole glorious aſpect ſeal'd our new-born King; 
wand now a round of greater years begun, 
Yew influence from his avalks of light did bring. Dryd. 
bon, antüng an ampler ſphere to expatiate in, he opened a 
gundleſs 2valk for his imagination. Pope 


dy { Turbo, Latin.] A fich. Ainſworth. 


| WALL. 2. /. (au. Welsh; vallum, Latin; pall, Saxon; 


Ben. Johnſon. | 


| WALLET. 2. /. {peallian, totravel, Saxon.] | 
| 1. A bag, in which the neceflaries of a traveller are put; a 


| let, and tpread his carpet, in order. to repole huntelf upon it. | 
2, | Addiſon. | , 


Deut. vin. 19. | 
Milton, | 


TA Wa'LLow. n. J. [from the verb.) A kind of rolling 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. | 


In a walk, a horſe lifts two legs of a fide, dne after the 
other, ene with the hind leg firſt; as ſuppoſe that he 
leads with the legs on his right fide, then he lifts his far hind 
foot firſt; and in the time that he is letting it down, which 
in a ſtep is always ſhort of the tread of his fore font upon 
the ſame ide, he lifts his far fore foot, and ſets it down be- 
fore his near foot; and jult as he lifts up his near hind foot, 
and ſets it down again juſt ſhort of his near fore foot, and juſt 
as he is letting it down, he lifts his near fore foot, and lets 
it down jult before his far fore foot. 
WALKER. 1. J. [from ab.] One that walks. 

I ride and walk, and am reputed the beſt avalker in this 
town, KA Swift to Gay. 
_ , May no ſuch vicious walkers eroud the ftreet. Gay. 
WA'LKINGSTAFF, 2. /, A ſick which a man holds to ſup- 

port him in walking, | 
was but a *valkingfleff tor Hercules. Clanvilie. 
waile, Dutch. ] | 
1. A ſeries of brick or ſtone carried upwards; and cemented 
with mortar; the tides of a building. 


newt. _ Shakeſp. King Lear, 
Where though I mournmy matchlets lois alone, 
And none between my weaknets judge and me; 
Net even thele gentle avalls allow my moan, 
Whoſe doleſul echo's with my plaints agree. Wotton. 
Part rite in cryltal wall or ridge direct. Milton. 
2, Fortification; works built for defence. In this ſenſe it is 
commonly wuted plurally. n | 
With love's ligbt wings did I o'erperch theſe ava; 
For ſtony limits cannot hold out love. _ Shakejpeare, 
| General, the walls are thine : | _ 
Witneis the world, that I create thee here IE 
My lord and 1 Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
2 re | 
To that proud city, whole high 2valls thou ſaw'ſt 
Left in contuſion. 

Truth undaunted to defend the gls. Dryden. 
3. 1 o take the wall. To take the upper place; not to give 
lace. ; | . | 

I will tale the avall of any man or maid of Montague's. 
58 5 DIS es Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
When once the poet's honour ceales, 
From reaſon tar his tranſports rove: 

And Boilcau, for eight hundred pieces, yy 
Makes Louis tate the wall of Jove. Prior. 
To Wal. L. wv. a. [from the noun, ] | 
1. To incloſe with walls. . | | | 

There bought a piece of ground, which Birſa call'd, 
From the bull's hide they firit inclos'd and wall'd. 


His council advited him to make himſelf maſter of tome 
gool awalled town. | Bacon's Henry VII. 


And terror of his name, that walls us in 
From danger. | | Denham's Sopby. 
WALLCREE PER, u. J. A bird. . 


knaplzck. 5 52 - 
Fr er ng entered into a long gallery, he laid down his «val. 


2. Any thing protuherant and (wagging. 

| Who would believe, that there were mountaineers 

 Dew-lapt like bulls, whole throats had hanging at them 
Wallets ot fleſh. 


 #Wall-ezed flave! whither wouldit thou convey 


WA'LLFLOWER, z. J. See STOCKGILLIFLOWER, of which 
it is a {pecics. . St 
Wallflzwers are of ſeveral forts; as the common ones, 
the great fingle ones, the great double ones, the ſingle white, 
the double white, the double red, and the pale yellow ; all 
which flower about the end of March, and in May or 
April. | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
WATLLFRUIT. #. /. Fruit, which to be ripened, muit be 
planter againit a wall. 5 ; 
Io wwal!jruit and garden plants, there cannot he a worſe 
enemy than nails. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
ToWa"LLOP. v. z. [pealan, to boil, Saxon. ] To boil. 


1. To move 2 and clumhily. 


e art, huge of bulk!  _ 
Malloauiug unwieldy, enormous in their gait, t, 
Tempeſt the ocean. | Milt. Par. Left, b. vii. 


2. To roll himſelf in mire, or any thing filthy. _ 


| fer. vi. 
Dead bodies, in all places of the camp, 3 n their 
own blood. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 


going to drink, : ; 
3. To live in any ſtate of filth or groſs vice. a 
God ſees a man allowing in his native impurity, deli- 
vercd aver as an abſolute captive to fin, polluted with 1ts 
uilt, and enflaved by its power; and in this moit Joath- 
ome condition, fixes upon hun as an object of his diſtin— 
guiſhing mercy. South. 


L' Eflrange. 


walk. 
One taught the toſs, and one the French new avolloww; 
His [word-krot this, his cravat that deiign'd, Dryden. 
WALLRU'E. 1. /. An herb. 6 8 Amſw. 


danewort. See ELDER. ; 
WALNUT. 7. /. [palh hnura, Saxon; nuæ juglans.] _ 
The characters are; it hath male flowers, or katkins, 


e ſame tree; the outer cover of the fruit is very thick and 
—— under which is a rough hard ſhell, in which the fruit 
= incloſed, ſurrounded with a thin ſkin: the kernel is 
deeply divided into four lobes; and the leaves of the tree 
are pinnated or winged. The ſpecies are, 1. The common 
avalnut. 2. The large French wwalxut. 3, The thin- 
thell'd avalnut. 4. The double walnut. 5. The lateripe 
<valnut. 6. The bard-ſhell'd walnut, 7. The Virginian 
black awalaut. 8. Virginian black walnut, with a lon 


furrowed fruit. 9. The hickery, or white Virginian aual- 


nut. 10. The ſmall hickery, or white Virginian «valzut. 
: | 1 Millar. 

| "Ti kle, or a walnut-ſhell ; | 
A be toy. Sbaleſp. Tamin of the Sbreaw. 
Help to learch my houſe this one time; if I find not what 


I ſcek, let them ſay of me, as jealous as Ford, that ſearcheth 


a hollow walnut for his wife's leman. 


Shakeſpeare. 


\ B&con. 


alt is the ſloweſt or leaſt raiſed pace, or going, of a horle. | 


Farrier's Dif. 


The club which a man of an ordinary ſize could not lift, | 


Poor Tom! that cats the wall-newt and the — 3 8 


Wan. for abon; the old preterite of evi. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xii. | 


2. Any ſtaff of authority, or uſe. 


Dryden. 
2. To defend by walls. 3 . 
Ihe wwatledtowns do work my greater woe: 
The torelt wide is fitter to refound d | 
The hollow echo of my careful cries. Spenſer. | 


The Spaniards caſt themſelves continually into roundels, | . 
their ttrongeſt ſhips wwalling in the reſt. Bacon. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


| WALLE'YED. adj, [wall and eye.] Having white eyes. 2. To deviate; to go aſtr 


This growing image of thy fiend-like face? Shakeſpeare. | : 


WA'LLOUSE. 2. / [camex, Latin.) An intect. Ainſw. | 
To WA LLOW.' wv, n. [walugan, Gorhick; palpian, dax. 


ders by pro 


.  Gird thee with ſackcloth, and wwaliow thyſelf in aſhes. - | incapable of lands or oftices. 


A boar was avallowing in the water, when a horſe was 


3. Incertainty ; want of being fixed. 


To W ANE. wv. u. [panin, to grew leſs, Saxon.] 

1. To grow leſs; to decreate. Applied to the moon. 
| The huſbandman, in ſowing and ſetting, upon good rea- 
WALLWORT. 7. { A plant, the ſame with dwarf-elder, or | 


which are produced at remote diſtances from the fruit on 


have the veins fmooth, as fir and æ walnut. 
bows nee | 5 d 8 Wax I. v. . [from the nk . 
| 12 


WAN 


WA'LLPEPPER. #. J See HOUSELEFR, of which it is a 


WA'LTRON, n. , 


Themorſe, or wwaltron, is called the ſea-horſe. Weed, 


To WA'MBLE. v. . [wemmelen, Dutch.) To roll with 


nauſea and ticknets, It is uſed of the ſtomach. 
A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms of a 
wambling ſtomach, and an unſettled mind. +L* Eftrange. 


WaN. adj. [pann, Saxon Eon, weakly, Welſh. ] Pale, 


as with licknels; languid of look. 
Sad to view his vilage pale and wane, | 
Who erſt in flowers ot freſheſt youth was clad, Fairy Q, 
| All the charms of love, | | Ng 
Salt Cleopatra, ſoften thy evan lip! | NG, 
Let witchcratt join with beauty. Shak. Auth. and Clecp. 
Why ſo pale and van, fond lover? SY x 
Pr'ythee, why to pale? | | 
Will, when looking well can't move her, . 
Looking ill prevail ? Suckling. 
Their courle through thickeſt conſtellations held, 
Spreading their bane; the blaſted ſtars look'd av. Milt. 
How chang'd trom him, | | 
Companion of my arms! how evan! how dim! 
How taded all thy glories! es 


Dryden. 


And thoſe with which th' Eubean young man wan 
Switt Atalanta, when through craft he her outran. Spenſ, 
lle van the king with fecrecy and diligence; but chiefly - 


becauſe he was his old ſervant in his leſs fortunes. + Bacon. 
Wanp. u. . [vaand, Daniſh.] ) | 
2. A tmall itick, or twig; a long rod. 


The tkiltul ſhepherd peel'd me certain mvands. Sha led. 
With a whip or wvaxd, if you ſtrike the air, the ſharper 
icker you ſtrike it, the louder found it giveth. Bacon. 


* 


aud qu 
lis ſpear, to equal which the talleſt pine 


Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the malt | 
Oft ſome great admiral, were but a evand. Milten. 
A child runs away laughing, with good ſmart blows of a. 


band on his back, who would have cried for an unkind 


word. Locke on Education. 


Though he had both ſpurs and award, they ſeemed rather 
marks of {overeignt;,, than inttruments of puniſhment. 


n . 
He held before his decent ſteps a ſilver ward. Milton. 


3. A charming rod. 


Nay, lady, fit; if T but wave this «wand, «© 
Your nerves are all chain'd up in alabaſter. - Milton. 
Picus bore a buckler in his hand; | | 


His other wav'd a long divining evard. Dryden. 


To WANDER. H. u. [paroman, Saxon; wwandelen, Dutch. 5 
. To rove; to ramble here and there; to go, without an 


certain courſe, It has always an ill ſenſe. 


. 


= I will go loſe myſelf, | 
And wander up and down to view the city. Shakeſpeare. 
The old duke is banifh'd ; four loving lords have put 


I have no will to wander forth of doors. Shakeſpeare. 


_ themſelves into exile with him, whole revenues enrich the 
new duke; therefore he gives them good leave to wander. 


| | ._ Shakeſpeare. 
: Then came wand'ring by | 
A fhadowlikean angel, with bright hair * 
Dabbled in blood, and he ſhriek'd out aloud. Shakeſp. 
Ihey wandered about in ſheeps and goats ſkins. Heb. xi. 
Let them wander up und down for meat. Pſalmlix, 
From this nuptial bow'r, 8 a er ONE 
How ſhall I part, and whither abander down 22 
Into a lower world? Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 
Here ſhould my wonder dwell, and here my praiſe; _ 
But my hx'd thoughts my wand'ring eye betrays. Denh. 
A hundred years they avander on the ſhore. Dryden. 
Virgil introduces his ZEneas in Carthage, before he brings 
him to Laurentum ; and even after that, he wanders to the 
kingdom ot Evander. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 


ay. - ; 
O let me not wander from thy commandments. P/. cxix. 
They give the reins to wand ring thoughts, 
Till by their own perplexities involv'd, 
They ravel more. | 


Milton. 


To WAN DER. v. a. To travel over, without a certain courſe. 


The nether flood 8 
Runs diverſe, wand'ring many a famous realm. Milton. 
Thoſe tewefcap'd, e 
Famine and anguiſh will at laſt conſume, 
Wand'ring that wat'ry deſart. 
See harneſs'd ſteeds deſert the ſtony town, 
And wander roads unitable, not their own. Gay. 


WAN OER IR. 2. . [from wander.) Rover; rambler. 


Nor tor my peace will I go far, 
As wanderers that ſtill do roam; 
But make my ttrengths ſuch as they are, 


Here in my bolom, and at home. . Johnſen. 
He here to every 181 wanderer, . 
By4ly enticement, gives his baneful cup. Milton, 


'The whole people is a race of ſuch merchants as are abu 
6 and at the lame time are in all places 
Spectator, NY 495. 

'Taſte, that cternal avanderer, which flies 5 
From head to ears, and now from ears to eyes. Pope. 


WA'NDERING. 2. . [from ander. ] 
1, Uncertain peregrination. | 


He aſks the god, what new appointed home 


Should end his waxrd'rings, and his toils relieve? Adaif. 55 
2. Aberration; miſtaken way. . . 
It any man's eagerneſs of glory has made him overſee the 


way to it, let him now recover his wwanderings. i 
. | Decay Piety. 


A proper remedy tor this wandering of thoughts, would 
do great ſervice to the ſtudious. | rot Mie wins 


ſon obſerves the waxing and waintng of the moon. Hakew. 
Maining moons their ſettled periods keep, 


To {well the billows, and ferment the deep. Addiſon. 
2. To decline; to link. Cut, ; 
A lady far more beautiful 725 

Than any woman in this waining age. Shakeſpeare. 


I will interchange | 
My warned ſtate for Henry's regal crown. Shakeſpeare. 
Your father were a fool | 
To give thee all; and in his vaining age | 
Set foot under thy table. | Shakeſpeare. 
In theſe confines flily have I lurk'd, | 
To watch the avaining of mine enemies. Shak. Rich. III. 
Nothing more jealous than a favourite, towards the vain- 
ing time; and ſuſpect of ſatiety. | Wotton. 


I'm waining in his favour, yet I love him. Dryden. 
You {aw but forrow in its warning form, 238 
A work ing ſea remaining from a ſtorm; 
When the now weary waves roll o'er the deep, 3 
And faintly murmur, ere they fall aileep. Dryden, - 


Land and trade ever will wax and ware together. Child. 
Her watnng form no longer ſhall incite 
Bnvy in woman, or deſire in man. Roaue' Jane Shore. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
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1. Decreaſe of the moon. | = 
The lowing at the ware of the moon, is thought to make 
the corn tound, Bacon. 
Young cattle, that are brought forth in the full of the 
moon, are ſtronger and larger than thoſe that are brought 


torth in the ware. Bacon. 
This is fair Diana's caſe; 
For all aſtrologers maintain, 
Each night a bit drops off her face, | 
When mortals ſay ſhe's in her <vare. Swift. 


2, Decline ; diminution; declenſion. 


Vuoou're caſt upon an age, in which the church is in its 


WAne. | 5 Soul h. 
WANN ED. adj. [from wwan.] Turned pale and faint co- 
loured. | | 


Is it not monſtrous that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of paſlion, 
Could force his foul ſo to his own conceit, 
That, from her working, all his viſage warn'd. 
EIS 5 Shakeſpeare. 
Wax N ESS. . . [from wvan.] Palenels; languor. 
To WANT. v. @. | pana, Saxon. ] 
1. To be without ſomething fit or neceſſary. 


Want no money, Sir John; you ſhall abr none. Shabeſp. 
b wen riches, fo that he 
abanteth nothing for his foul of all that he deſireth, yet God | 


A man to whom God hath 


giveth him not power to eat thereof. Eccl. vi. 2. 


2. To be defective in ſomething. 


Smells do molt of them aut names. Locke. 
| Nor can this be, | : 
But by fulfilling that which thou didſt wart, 
Obedience to the law. Rect . Milton. 
3. To fall ſhort ot; not to contain. 75 
__ Nor think, though men were none, SETS 
1 hat heav'n wou'd want ſpectators, God wart praiſe. 


be without; not to havd eee 1 
Hy deſcending from the thrones above, 

Thoſe happy places, thou halt deign'd a-while » 
To want, and honour theſe. 

How loth I am to have recourſe to rites | 

So full of horror, that I once rejoice © 
1xwantthe ule of fight. Dry:len and Lee's Oedipus. 
The unhappy never avant enemies. +: ,- (larife: 


. 1 Bo 
3 


Ide Hans to their ſhades retire, i 
Thoſe very ſhades and ſtreams new ſhades and ſtreams re- 
=. 3. QUITEs 8 1 7 

| And want a cooling breeze of wind to fan the raging 
Sn TE MEN Dryden. 
What warts my ſon ? for know | | 
Addif. Ovid. 


My fon thou art, and I muſt call thee ſo. 
Men who want to get a woman into their power, ſeldom 
ſcruple the means. N (lariſa. 
Jo WANT, v. u. 5 
cient quantity. ; | Os 
Nor did there avant cornice or freeze. Milton. 
Finds wealth where tis, beſtows it where it avants; _ 
Cities in defarts, woods in cities plants. Denham. 
Me have the means in our hands, and nothing but the ap- 
polication of them is wanting. TE 
4s in bodies, thus in ſouls, we find 


The deſign, the diſpoſition, the manners, and the thoughts, 


2. To fail; to he deficient. N 
Nor ſhall I to the work thou enterpriſeſt 
Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid. 
Though England is not wartizg in a learned nobility, yet 
unhappy circumſtances have confined me to a narrow choice. 


Whatever fortune, good or bad betide, | 
No time ſhall find me wanting to my truth. Dryden. 
Religion will never be without enemies, nor thoſe enemies 
be wanting in endeavours to expoſe it to the contempt of 
mankind. | . Rogers's Sermons. 
Several are againſt his ſevere uſage of you, and would be 
glad of an occaſion to convince the reſt of their error, if you 


Granivorous animals have a long colon and cæcum, which 
in carnivoreus are Wanting. | 
WANT. ». /. ES 
i. Med EE | | 
It infers the good 
By thee communicated, and our avant. 


Milton. 


Parents thould dittinguiſh between the avants of tancy, | 


and thoſe of nature. 
2. Deficiency. | 
This proceeded not from any avant of knowledge, but of 
judgment. 5 Dryden. 
One objection to Civita Vecchia, is, that the air is not 
wholeſome : this proceeds from wart of inhabitants. Addi/. 
The blood flows through the veſſels, by the excels of the 
force of the heart above the incumbent preflure, which in fat 


Locke. 


people is exceſſive; and as wart of a due quantity of mo- 


tion of the fluids increateth fat, the diſeaſe is the cauſe of it- 
A Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. The ſtate of not having. 5 | 
You ſhall have no reaton to complain of me, for want of 
a generous ditdain of this world. | Pope. 
4. Poverty ; penury; indigence. 


Nothing is to hard for thoſe who abound in riches, as to |. 


conceive how others can be in wart. 


| Swift. 
5. [pand, Saxon.] A mole. 


 WaANxTON. 2. . {This word is derived by Minſhew from 


cbant que, àa man or woman that wants a companion. This 
etymology, however odd, Junius ſilently adopts. Skinner, 
who had more zcuteneſs, cannot forbear to doubt it, but 
o:ters nothing better.] | = 
1. Laſcivious; libidinous; letcherous ; luſtful. 
Thou art froward by nature, enemy to peace, 
Laſcivious, waxtzn;z more than well beſeems 
A man of thy profeſſion. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Entic'd to do him wanton rites, Milton, 
2, Licentious ; diflyJute, | 
My plenteous joys, 
Wanton in tulnels, ſeek to hide themſelves 
In drops of ſorrow. | 
Men grown wanton by proſperity, 
Study'd new aris of luxury and eaſe. 
3. Frolickſome; gay; ſportive; airy. 
A s flies to wanton hoys, we are to th' 
They kilſ us for their ſport. 
Note a wild and vantorn herd, 


Roſcommon. 


gods : 


| WA'NTON. 2. 


Milton. 
a Diiguis'd o'er hills and vallies went, 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


[And in his pleaſure 


To need; to have need of; to lac. ay 
It hath cauſed a great irregularity in our calendar, and 

Tvants to be retormed, and the equinox to be rightly com- 
——_— . e e. 

God, who ſees all things intuitively, does not want helps; 

he neither ſtands in need of logick, nor uſes it. Baker. 
6. To wiſh for; to long for. 1 . 

Doven I come, like gliſt'ring Phaeton, 85 

Wanting the manage of unruly jades. Shakeſpeare. 


1. Laſciviouſnels ; letchery. 


1. To be wanted; to be improperly abſent ; not to be in ſuffi- | 


h Addiſon. | 

What warts in blood and ſpirits, ſwell'd with wind. Pope. | | 
are all before it; where any of thoſe are wanting, or imper- | 
fect, ſo much warts in the imitation of human life. Dryd. | 


Milton. 


Dryden's Dedication to Lord Clifford. 


will not be wanting to yourſelf. Swift. 
3. To be miſſed; to be not had. 8 
Twelve, a vanling one, he flew, 

My brethren : I alone ſurviv'd. | Dryden. 


© Arbuthuoton Aliments. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


WAR 


Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, _ NO 
Fetching mad bounds. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 
Time drives the tlocks from field to fold; 
The flow'rs do fade, and anton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields. 
How eagerly ye follow my ditgrace, 

As if it ted ye; and how fleek and abanton | 
M appear, in every thing may bring my ruin. Shakeſp. 
4. Looſe; unrettrained, N 

How does your tongue grow vnn in her praile |! 


Raleigh. 


5. Quick, and irregular of motion. 
6. Luxuriant; ſuperfluous. [ 

What we by day lop overgrown, _ 
One night or two, with <vantor growth derides, 
Tending to wild, 5 Milton. 

Women richly gay in gems and wanton dreſs, Milton. 
7. Not regular; turned tortuitoully, 

The quaint mazes in the wanton green, 2 
For want of tread are undiſtinguiſhable. Milton. 
1. A laſcivious perlon; a ſtrumpet; a whoremonger. 

An old wanton will be doating upon women, when he can 

ſcaice ſee without ſpectacles. South Sermous. 

To lip a wanton in a ſecure couch, | 
And to luppoſe her chaſte.  Shakeſp. Othello. 
2. A trifler; an inſignificant flutterer. | 
Fs Shall a+bcardleſs. boy, by 
A cocker'd, filken wanton brave your fields, 
Mocking the air with colours idly ſpread, 8 
And find no check? Shakeſpeare's King John. 
Paſs with your beſt violence; 
TI am atraid you make a wanton of me. 
3. A word of {light endearment. ; 
Peace, my wantons; he will do, 
More than you can aim unto. | 
To WA'NTON. v. x. [from the noun.] 
py laſciviouſly. _ + LA 
e trom his guards and midnight tent, 


Shakeſþ. Hamlet. 


Ben. Johnſon. 


To wanton with the ſprightly dame, „ 
| loſt his fame, Prior. 
2. To revel; to play. _ | | 

Oh! I heard him wanton in his praiſe; 
Speak things of him might charm the cars. 

| Nature here 5 
Wanton'd as in her prime, and play'd at will 
Her virgin fancies. „ 
O ye muſes! deign your bleſt retreat, 
Where Horace wazrtons at your ſpring, 
And Pindar ſweeps a bolder ſtring. _ 
3. To move nimbly, and irregularly. 


Otæbay. 


MS Fenton. 


WA'NTONLY. adv. [from wanton.] Laſciviouſſy; frolick- 


ſomely; gayly; fportively; carelefsly. 

| Tio dolb but try how far I can forbear, 
Nor art that monſter which thou wouldſt appear: 
But do not wantonly my paſſion move, 

I pardon nothing that relates to love. 
WA'NTONNESS. A. /. [from wanton.} 


he ſpirit of wwantonneſs 


-- Bulls and goats bled apace; but neither the violence of the 


-- any of their Altars 
2. Sportivenels ; frolick; humour. 
. Wen I was in France, 
Young would be as fad as night, 
Only for wantonneſs. 2 
Cove, rais'd on beauty, will like that decay; 
Our hearts may bear its ſlender chain a day: 
As flow'ry bands in 2vantorneſs are worn, 
A morning's pleaſure, and atevening torn, 
3. Licentiouſneſs; negligence of reſtraint, | 
The tumults threatened to abuſe all abis of grace, and 
turn them into <watorne/s. FR King Charles.” 
*Till xvartorneſs and pride 3 
Raiſe out of friendſhip hoſtile deeds in peace. Million. 
WANTWIT. u. .. [Want ani wit,] A tool; an idiot. 
Sucha aus ladneſs makes of me, | 
Tat J have much ado to know myſelf. Shakeſpeare. 
WAN TY. z. ſ. {I know not whence derived. ] A broad girth 
of leather, by which the load is bound upon the horte. 
EE A panel and avant, pack-ſaddle and ped, | 
With line to fetch litter. „ 
Wa'PED. adj. [Of this word I know not the original, except 
that to wwhape, to ſhock, or deject, is found in Spenſer; from 
which the meaning may be gathered. ] Dejected; cruſhed by 
miſer . 5 5 . TS 
his makes the 2waped widow wed again. 


South, 


Pope. 


takium, wapentagium, low Latin.}] 
Wapentake is all one with what we call a hundred: as up- 


weapons, in token of their fidelity and allegiance. Cowe!, 


Hundred iignifieth a hundred pledges, which were under | 


the command and aſſurance of their alderman; which, as I. 
ſuppoſe, was alto called a wapentake, lo named, ot touching 
the weapon or ſpear of their alderman, and {wearing to fol- 
low him faithfully, and ſerve their prince truly. But others 
think, that a wvapertake was ten hundreds, or boroughs. 

Spenjer. 


WaR. . . [vcrre, old Dutch; guerre, Fr.] 


War may be defined the exercile of violence under fove- | 


reign command againſt withitanders ; force, authority, and 
reſiſtance, being the eſſential parts thereof. Violence, limited 
by authority, is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from robbery, and 
the like ontrages ; yet conſiſting in relation towards others, 
it neceſſarily requires a ſuppoſition of reuſtance, whereby the 


upon {laves or yielding malefactors. 
On, you nobleſt Engliſh, | 
Whoſe blood is fetcht from tathers of war proof. Shat. 
Atter a denunciation or indiction of var, the war is no 
more confined to the place of the quarrel, but left at large. 
_ . 1 3 | Bacon. 
I ſaw the figure and armour of him, that headed the pca- 
fants in the war upon Bern, with the ſeveral weapons found 
on his followers. _- Addiſon. 
2. The inſtruments of war, in poetical language. 
The god of love inhabits there, EE 
With all his rage, and dread, and grief, and care; 
His complement of ſtores, and total var. 
3. Forces; army. Poetically. 5 
| On th' embattled ranks the waves return, | 
And overwhelm the war, 
4. The profeſſion of arms. | 
Thine almighty word leapt down from heaven, as a fierce 
man of war into the midſt of a land of deſtruction. W:jdom. 
5. Holtility ; ſtate of oppolition ; act of opp-/lition, 
| Duncan's horſes. 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their ſtalls, lung out, 
Contending 'gainſt obedience, as they would 
ake war with man. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
To WAR. v. n. [from the noun.] To make war; to be in a 
{tate of hoſtility. | 
Was this a face, 


Raleigh. 


Addiſon. | 


Milton. 


Dryden. | Her 
| | WaRD. A lyllable much uled as an athx in compotition, 48 


is ſcar'd out of him. Shakeſp. | 


one, nor the wwaztonneſs of the other, ever died a. victim at | 


Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 


Juſcr. | 


Shakefp. | 
WA'PENTAKE. 2. . {from wœpun, Saxon, and tate, wapen- | 


on a meeting for that purpole, they touched eaca other's | 


force of war becomes different trom the violence inflicted | 


Pxior. 


Milton's Par. Loft, b. xii. 


Why ſhotild I <var without the walls of Tro. 
That find ſuch cruel battle here within? 9577 b 

Make peace with God, for you muſt die, my to? * 
Have you that holy feeling in your ſoul, oy 
To counſel me to make my peace with God, 
* are MAIN to your 8 ſoul's fo blind, | 

1at you will 4var with God, by murd'rins m f 
He teachech my hands to war. : ws That, 


; : am. xxi, 
This charge I commit unto thee; ſon Timoth hy 2 


” os 4 
by them mighteſt war a good warfare. : Tim T0 
. He limited his forces, to proceed in aid of the Britons. þ a 
in no wiſe to auvar upon the French. VII 


N ap Bacon's Heyr 
We ſeem ambitious God's whole work t undo 1 
With new diſeaſes on ourſelves we avar, : 
And with new phylick, a worſe engine far. 

His next deſign 

Was all the Theban race in arms to join, 

And war on Theſeus. wm , 
To the iſland of Delos, by being reckoned o ſacyeq 
nations <Xv4arr7zg with one another reſorted with their goods 
and traded as in a neutral country. Arouthant on Cj ag 
To WAR. wv. a. To make war upon. A word not any 1, I 

uſed. e 

And them long time before great Nimrod was, 


VII. 
Donne. 


r;den, 


* 
ace 


That firſt the world with {word and fire aer. Spenſer 
_ To them the tame was render'd, to the nd. 
To war the Scot; and borders to defend. Daniel 


To WARBLE. v. g. [werben, old Teutonick; 20 
German; to twarl, or turn round, ] _ Oz 
1. To quaver any found. 5 
2. To cauic to quaver. 
Foll ye ine as I ſing, 
And touch the warbled ſtring, 
3 To utter muſically. N | 
She can thaw the numbing ſpell, 3 
If ſhe be right invok'd with acarbled ſong. Milton, 


ervelen, 


Bilan. 


To WA'RBLE. H. 1. 
| 1. To be quavered. 


Such ſtrains ne'er avarble in the linnet's throgt. Gy. 


2. To be uttered mcludioutly, 

| A plaining tony, plain-finging voice requires, 
For warbliig notes trom inward cheering flow. Sidney. 
There birds reſort, and in their kind, thy praiſe 
Among the branches chantin warblizg lays. Matton. 

3. To ling. 2 | 
| Creatures that liv'd and mov'd, and walk'd, or flew: 
Birds on the branches avarblizg ; all things twil'd, * 


MOT ood . Millar. 
2 She quarbled in her throat, | | 
And tun'd her voice to many a merry note, 

But indiitinct. | 70s 


: EY Dryden. 
A bard amid the joyous circle ſings ES 
High airs attemper'd io the vocal firings ; | 

__ Whilit evarbling to the varied {train advance, 
Two ſprightly youths to form the bounding dance. Pope, 


| WA'RBLER, 7. /. | from <varbie.] A linger ; a ſongiter. 


Hark! on ev*ry bough, 


In lulling {trains the feather” d <varblers woo, Tick! 


ITY 


heavenwward, with tendency: to heaven; Eicberxvard, this 
way; trom peant, Saxon. %%% 

Before ihe could come to the arbour, ſhe ſaw walking 
from her-2vard, à man in ſnepherdiſh apparel. 


| Side. 
To WARD. v. a. |peanvian, Saxon; waren, Dutch; gorder, 
French. ] VV ee 


1. Jo guard; to watch. 


He marched forth towards the caſtle wall, 
Whoſe gates he found fait ſhut, ne living wight 


To ward che ſame, nor anſwer comer's call. Farry Q, 
. defend; 0 protect, N : 
__ Tell him it was a hand that wwarded him _ 
From thouiand dangers, bid him bury it. Shakeſpeare, 


3. To tence oif; to obſtruct, or turn aſide any thing nulchie- 
vous. | | 9 8 by 

Not once the baron lift his armed hand 
To ttrike the maid, but gazing on her eyes, 


Where tordly Cupid ſeem'd in arms to tand. 
No way to avard or ſhur tr blows he tries, Fairfax. 
Up and down- he traverics his ground; L's 
Now wards a felling blow, now itrikes again. Danidl. 


Toxeus amaz'd, and with amazement ho, 
Or to revenge, or avard the coming blow, 
Stood doubung ; and while doubting thus he ſoot, 
Receiv'd the ſteel bath'd in his bre: Her's blood. Lid. 
The pointed javelin wwarded off his rage. Ad ia. 
The provilion of, bread tor food, cioating to ava of 
the inclemency of the air, were to be firſt loo d , 
gk NE, y | Woodavarc.. 
It inſtructs the ſcholar in the various methods of ear." 
off the force of obje&ions, ant of ditcovering and r2philng 
the tubtle tricks of ſophiſters. Watts's Improv. of the id. 
To WARD. v. u. | 7 
1. To be bigilant; to keep guard. 
2. To att upon the deten{ive with a weapon. 

So redoubling her blows, drove the {ranger 
ſhift than to var and go back. | 
Short crooke:i {words in cloſer light they wear, © 

And on their ring arms light bucklers bear, PH. 


to no other 
7 


** 317 7 8 
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WARD. z./. [from the verb.] 


1. Watch; act of guarding, _ | : 
Still when the flept, ne kept both watch and able 2 
ü Tei 
Sublime on theſe a tow'r of ſteel is rear'd; 

And dire 'Tiliphone there keeps the 49. 

Girt an her ſanguine gown, by night aum guy, 
Oblervani of the ſouls that pats the downward _—_ 15 
: 7 
2. Garriſon; thoſe who are intruſted to keep a place. _ 
By reaſon of thele two torts, though there 9e ut [71s 
avards left in them, there are two good towns NW 5 
which are the greateſt ſtay of both thole two count 


7 
Sper: 


Wu] wh 
81 Cin 


* 


Th' aſſieged caſtles wvard 

Their ſtedfaſt ſtonds did mightily maintan.“ 

3. Guard made by a wenpon in fencing. 150 
Thou know'ft my old evard; here I lax, and ths r 
my point. | Shakcjpeare $ Haug: 
Come from thy ward, 5 
For I can here diſarm thee with this ſtick. 
Now, by proof it thall appear, 

Whether thy horns are ſharper, or my ſpegr. 

At this, I thiew : for want of other award, 

Hz lificd up his hand, his front to guard, 

4. Fortreſs; ſtrong hold. 

She dwells lecurely on the excellency 
could I come to her with any detection in 
drive her from the award of her purity, ber le, 
thouſand other her defences, which now are 10 _ Wind 
embattled again me,  Shakeſp. Merry Fives 7 fot 

5. [Warda, law Lat.] Diſtriet ot a town. Dh 
Throughout the trembling city plac'd a gt Dryden 

Dealing an equa] ſhare to every award. 

6. Cuſtody; confinement. 8 that impl. 

That wretched creature being deprehended in ta ac lr. 
Was held in «ard. : ih ſycedly 

Stopt there was his too veh'ment ſpeech win ant 


8 penſers 


$ kak „ed e. 


D N. ö . 


2 . 1 * Now 
cy of her carte [ mt 
my band, 1 


. n wt 
taten, 


1 72. 
JC al ies of 


To be expos'd againk the warring winds ? a beſpeare. 


And he ſent clote to <vard frem where he Ko: J. Tie 


chou 
1. 18. 
S but 
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one. 


den. 
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] 


z. Warden of the Cinque Ports. 
A magittrate that has the juriſdiction of thoſe havens in 


7 eater danger of invaſion by our enemies. 
6? rum volemum, Lat. I know not whence denominated. ]. 


| Pope 


) 11 
„ . 


WAR 


; Te part of a lock, which, correſponding to the proper key, 


„ any other trom opening ic. 
_ 15 the key- hole — 
Th' intricate wards, and ev'ry bolt and bar, Milton, 
As there are locks for ſeveral purpoſes, fo are there ſeveral 
inventions in the making and contriving their wards, or 
guards. Moons Mech. Exer. 
The keys, as well as the locks, were fitted ward to ward, 
by the lame wildom. f Grew's Coſmology. 
$, One in the hands of a guardian, | 
The king cauſeth bring up his wards, but beſtoweth no 
more of their rents upon them than is uletul. Drummond, 
Your know our tather's wward, 
The fair Monimia : is your heart at peace? : 
Is it ſo guarded that you could not love her? Otwway, 
Thy Vaolante's heart was ever thine, 


Compell'd to wed, before ſhe was my ward, Dryden, 
When ſtern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 
We lach the pupil, and detraud the avard, Dryden. 


Titles of honour and privileges, the rich and the great can 
never deſerve, unlets they employ them for the protection 
of theſe, the true awards and children of God, Sprat. 
The ſtate of a child under a guardian. | 

I mult attend his majelty's command, to whom Jam now 
in award, evermore in ſubjection. Shakejpeare. 


Lewis the Eleventh of France having much abated the | - 


greatnels and power of the peers, would lay, that he had 
Fought the crown out of <vard. o Bacon: 
10. Guardianſhip ; right over orphans. 


It is alſo inconvenient in Ireland, that the vards and 
martiages of gentlemen's children thould be in the ditpoſai 


of any of thoſe lords. | Spenſer. | 
"WARDEN. z. /. [waerden, Dutch.] | | 
1. A keeper ; a guardian. . 
2. A head otficer. 5 
The warden of Apothecaries Hall. Garth, 


the eatt part of England, commonly called the Cinque Ports, 
or Five Havens, who has there all that juriſdiction which the 
Admiral of England has in places not exempt. The realon 


- why one magiſtrate ſhould be aſſigned to thete havens ſeems. 


to be, becauſe in reſpect of their ſituation, they formerly re- 
quired a more vigilant care than other havens, being in 
Corvel, 


urge pear. 5 
Nor muſt all ſhoots of pears alike be ſet, 


Cruſtumian, Syrian pears, and wardens great. May.“ 


Ox- check when hot, and wardens bak'd ſome cry. 


Wa'rDER. n.f. [from ward.] 

1. A keeper; a guard, 1 
Upon thoſe gates with force he ficrcely flew, _ 
A rendivg them in pieces, felly flew © 
Thoſe warders ſtrange, and all that elſe he met. Hubberd. 
Where be theſe avarders, that they wait not here? 
Open the gates. | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown down, 


Though caſtles topple on their awarders heads. Shakeſp. 
The warders of the gate but tcarce maintain 
Th' unequal combat, and reſiſt in vain, _ 
2. A truncheon by which an officer of torbade fight. 
Sound trumpets, and ſet forward combatants, . 
hut ſtay, the king hath thrown his <varder down, 
ns „„ : Shakeſpeare. 
Then, then, when there was nothing could have ſtaid 
My father from the breaſt of Bolingbroke, 
O, when the king did throw his warder down, 
His own life hung upon the ſtaff he threw. Shakeſpeare. 
WARDMOTE. 2. . (peand and mor, or gemor, Saxon; 
wardemotus, low Latin. ] A meeting; a court held in each 
ward or dittrict in London for the direction of their affairs. 


WaRDROBE. . ſ. [ garderobe, French; garderoba, low 5 


Latin. ] A room where cloaths are kept. 
The third had of their wardrobe cuſtody, 
In which were not rich tires nor garments gay, 
The plumes of pride, and wings of vanity, 25 
But cloaths meet to keep k<en cold away. Fairy Queen. 
I will Kill al his coats, = 
III murder all his wardrobe piece by piece 
Until I meet the king. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
© 'Bchold! 5 
What from his 2vardrobe her belov'd allows, | 
Jo decł the wedding-day of his un{potied ſpouſe. Dryd. 
It would not be an impertinent deſign to make a Kind ot 
an old Roman wardrobe, where you thould fee toga's and 
tunica's, the chlamys and trabea, and all the different velts 


and ornaments ſo often mentioned in the Greek and Roman 


authors, 

Wa'rDSHIP. 2. ſ. [from <vard.] ] 

1. Guardianſhip, _ e 
By realon of the tenures in chief revived, the ſums for re- 


Addiſon. 


on of 
ſpect of homage be encreaſed, and the profits of ward/hps 
cannot but be much advanced. FF 
2. e tate of being under ward. e | 
ne houles ſued out their livery, and redeemed themſelves 


from the ward/>ip of tumults. - 
WARE. T he preterite of wear, more frequently wore. _ 
A certain man were no cloaths. | Lure, Ville 27. 
WARE. adj, {For this we commonly ſay awware.] | 
1. Being in expeCtation of; being provided againſt. 


The lord of that ſervant ſhall come in a day when he look- | 


eth not for him, and in an hour that he is not ware of him. 
ES „ Matt. xxiv. 50. 
2. Cautious; wary, - = 4 | 
What man fo wiſe, what earthly wit ſo <vare, 

As to deſery the crafty cunning train ; 

y which deceit doth maſk in vizor fair. Fairy Rueen. 
: Bid her well be xvare and ſtill ereft. Milton. 
To WARE, v. n. To take heed of; to beware. 

A ſhuffled, ſullen, and uncertain light p 

That dances through the clouds, and ſhuts again, 

Then aware a riling tempeſt on the main. | Dryden. 
Wage, a. ſ. [papn, Saxog; waere, Dutch; <vara, Swe- 
— Commonly ſomething to be told. 

„Lecus, like merchants, thew our fouleſt wares, 

And think, perchance, they'll ſell. 

It the people bring ware or any victuals to ſell, that we 

would not buy it. | Nebem. x. 31. 
I know thou whole art but a ſhop 
Of toys and trifles, traps and ſnares, 


Ls 


Jo take the weak, and make them itop; 


&t art thou faller than thy evares. _ 
Why ſhould my black thy love impair? ' 
Let the dark ſhop commend the ware. Cleaveland. 


He turns himſelt to other wares which he finds er ary » 


kets take off, | Locle. 


5 mY FUL. adj. [ware and full,) Cautious timoroully 
rudent. f | 
WAREFULRESS, 1. ſ. [from wareful.} Cautiouſneſs. Ob- 
Olcte. X 
With pretence from Strephon her to guard, 


He met ber full; but full of awarefulneſs. Sidney. 


WAREHOUSE, u. J. [ware and houſe.} A ſtorchoule A] 


merchandiſe. NOW 
His underſtanding is only the warehouſe of other mens 


= King. : 


Dryden. 


King Charles. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


Ben. Johnſon. | 


lumber, T mean falſe and unconcluding reaſonings rather 
than a repoſitory of truth for his own we. ; Locke. 
She had never more ſhipsat lea, greater quantities of mer- 
chandiſe in — os than at preſent. 
; ie the big warehouſe built 
| Rais'd the {tron — my T, homſon's Autumn. 
WA'RELESS: adj, | trom Ware.] Uncautious ; unwary. 
N | ; . Spenſer. 
zo oh ad. [from ware.] Warily ; cautiouſly z uino- 
They bound him hand and foot with iron chains, 
And with continual watch did avarely keep. Fairy Queen. 
WARFARE, 2. /. [war and fare.) Military ſervice; mili- 
tary lite, | | 
In the wilderneſs 
He ſhall firſt lay down the rudiments 
Ot his great avarfare, ere I ſend him forth 3 
To conquer fin and death. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Faithful hath been your war/are, and of God 
Accepted, tearlets in © righreous caule, Milton. 
Tully, when he read the Tacties, was thinking on the bat 
which was his field of battle: the knowledge of warfare is 
thrown away on a general who does not make uſe ot whiat 
he knows, 


Autterings, Atterbury's Serneus. 
The Scripture has directed us to refer thele milcarriages 
in our Chriitian ua io the power of three enemies. 

Rogers. 


lite. 


age to eſcape dangers in battles. Camden's Remains. 
V/ARHARLE, adj, [war and habile, from habilis, Lat, or 
able.) Military; fit for war. 1 
Ihe weary Britons, whoſe avarhable youth 
Vas by Maximilian lately led away, 
With wretched milerics and a us 


- prudence; with wiſe forethought. | | 
The charge thereof unto a courteous ſp'rit. 
Commended was, who thereby did attend, 
And war:ly awaited day and night, __ 
From other covetous fiends it to i 


ligion, muſt be <varily proceeded in. Hooker. 

It will concern a man to treat conſcience awfully and 

what 4t forbids. South's Sermons. 

WaA'RINESS. 2. ſ. [from wary.] Caution; prudent tore- 
thought; timorous ſcrupuloulneſs. Dk 
For your own conſcience he gives innocence, 5 

But for your fame a diſereet warineſs. Donne. 
To determine what are little things in religion, great 2va- 
 rineſ5 is to be uſed. | Sprat's Sermons. 

Ihe path was ſo very ſlippery, the ſhade exceeding 

_ . gloomy, and the whole wood ſo full of echoes, that they 


ſpection and ſilence. 


not to ſooth the vanity of the ambitious man. Ad. lſon. 
Il look upon it to be a molt clear truth; and expreſfed it 


Building EPR OS ey 
Thou findeſt fault where any's to be found, : 
And buildett ſtrong avark upon a weak ground. Heger. 


WaRKk. 2. /. [Anciently uſed for awork ; whence bulwark. ] 


| WA'RLIKE. 2. /. [war and ike. ] 


1. Fit for war; diſpoled to war. 
made her people by peace ac ite. 2 Sidney. 
Old Stward with ten thouſand avarlite men, : 
All ready at appoint, was ſetting forth. Shakeſp. Macs. 
When a xvarltke ſtate grows loft and effeminate, they may 


2. Military; relating to war. ID 
| The great arch-angel from his ava"{ike toll 
Surceas'd, _ Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


{WARLING. #. . [from awar.] This word is I believe only 


| found in the following adage, and ſeems to mean, one often 
quarrelled with. . 8 | 885 
Better be an old man's darling than a young man's 
Tbarling. Can. en's Remains. 
WaA'RLOCK. 1 [wvardlookr, Iſlandick, a charm; pen- 
WARLUck. a cx, Saxon, an evil ſpirit, This etymology 
was communicated by Mr. Wife.] A male witch; a wiz- 
mn: | 


ſuppote to be converſant wit 


to have the invulnerable quality which Dryden mentions, 
who did not underſtand the word.“ 
men, who they ſay are iron free or Jead tree. Dryden. 
WARM. adj. [warm, Gothick ; peapm, Saxon; Warm, 
Dutch.] | | e 
1. Not cold, though not hot; heated to a ſmall degree, 


child waxed wwarm. a 2 Kings, iv. 34. 
Main ocean flow'd, not idle, but with ævarm : 
Prolitick humour, ſott'ning all her globe. Milton, 
2. Zealous; ardent. : „ 
I never thought myſelf ſo warm in any party's cauſe as 
to deſerve their money. ha . 
Scaliger in his poetics is Very Warm againſt it. Broome. 
3. Violent; furious; vehement. ET | ; 
Welcome day-light ; we ſhall have warm work on't : 
The Moor will gage | | | 
His utmolt forces on his next aſſault, 3 | 
To win 2 queen and kingdom. Dryden Spaniſh Friar. 
4. Buly in action. 
25 i hate the ling'ring ſummons to attend, 
Death all at once would be a nels end; | 
Fate is unkind ; methinks a general _ BY 
Should <carm, and at the head of armies fall. Dryden. 
- Fanciful ; enthuſiaſtick. ; . 
5 55 =_ be a ſober and a wiſe man, what difference will 
there be between his knowledge and that of the molt extra- 
vagant fancy in the world? If there be any difference be- 
tween them, the advantage will be on the wwarm-headed 
man's ſide, as having the more ideas, and the more CO 
Warm. v. a. [from the adjective. 
5 To tree from cold; to heat in a 8 | 
It ſhall be for a man to burn, tor he ſhall take thereof 
and wwarm himſelf. | La. xliv. 15. 
There ſhall not be a coal to warm at, nor fire to lit before 
. FOR | Ia. xIvii. 14. 
885 | The mounted fun 
Shot down direct his fervid rays to warm 


Milton. 


Earth's inmoſt womb. 


Addiſon. 


1 Dryden. 
Ihe liate of Chriſtians, even when they are not actually | 
perſecuted, is a perpetual itate of avarjare and voluntary | 


To WA'REFARE. v. [from thenoun.] To lead a military 


That was the only amulet in that credulous warfaring | 


Woere to thole pagans made an open prey. Fairy Queen, 
WARILY. adv. (trom wwary.] Cautioully ; with timorous 


| efend. Fairy Queen. | 
The change of laws, eſpecially concerning matters of re- 


Warily, by ſtill obſerving what it commands, but elpecially | 


They ſearched diligently and concluded warily, Sprat. 


wele forced to march with the greatelt awarimeſs, circum-. 
| Addijen's Freebolder. | 
| Moſt men have ſo much of ill nature, or ot warireſ*, as | 


with more ævarineſ and reſerve than was necellary. Allerb. 


She uling ſo ſtrange, and yet fo well ſucceeding a temper, 


be (ure of a war. 5 Bacon. 
5 O imprudent Gauls, | 
| Relying on faiſe hopes, thus to incenſe 33 
The 2warlike Engliſh. P Phillips. 


Warluck in Scotland is Igor to a man whom the vulgar | 
ſpirits, as a woman who car- | 
ries on the ſame commerce is called a witch: he is ſuppolcd | 


He was no evarluck, as the Scots commonly call ſuch 


He ſtretched himſelf upon the child, and the fleſh of the | 


* 


WAR 


Theſe ſoft fires with kindly heat ; 
Ot various intluence, toment and warm. Milton: 
2; To heat mentally; to make vehement. 
The action of Homer being more full of vigour than that 
of Virgil, is more pleating to the reader: one 2var#s you 
by degrees, the other tets you on hre all at once, and never 
internus his heat. : Dryden: 
WARMINGPAN. . . [warm and pan.] A covered brats 
dan tor warning a bed by means ot hot coals. 
WARMINGSTONE, . /. [warm and flone.] 


To theie ufetul ſtones add the warming. tone, digged in 
Cornwall, which being once well heated at the fre retains 
its warmth a great while, and hath been found to give caſe 

in the internal hemorrhoids, 

WA'RMLY. adv. { trom warm.] 

1. With gentle heat, 

Ihre the warming ſun firſt 4v&r21y ſmote 
The open held, | | 
2, Eageriy; ardently. | | 
Now I have two right honeſt wives, 
One to Atrides I will tend, 
And t'other ro my Trojan friend; | 
Each prince thall thus with honour have | 
What both ſo avarmly ſeem to crave. Prior; 
Ihe ancients expect you ſhould do them right in the ac- 
count you intend to write of their characters: I hope you 
think more warmly than ever of that delign, Pope: 

WA'RMNESS, : | 

WARMTH, c 1. . [from warm] þ 

1. Gentle heat. | 

Then am I the priſoner, and his bed my goal; from the 
loathed aan whereof deliver me. S. King Lean. 
Cold plants have a quicker perception of tae hear of the 
ſun encrealing than the hot herbs have; as u cold hand will 


Miltons 


looner find a little xvarmth than an hot. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 


He vital virtue infus'd, and vital xvarmth 
Throughout the fluid mals. Milton. 
Here kindly <varmth their mounting juice fermenis 
To nobler taſtes, and more exalted ſcents. Addiſon, 
2. Zeal; paſſion; fervour of mind. Dy : 
What warmth is there in your affection towards any of 


theſe princely ſuitors that are already come? Shakeſpeare. 
Our duties towards God and man, we ſhould pertorm with + 


that unteigned integrity which belongs to Chrittian piety z 
with that temper and ſobriety which becomes Chrittian pru- 
dence and charity; with that warmth and aftetion which 
agrees with Chriſtian zeal, Sprat's Sermons, 


Your opinion that it is entirely to be neglected, would 


have been my own, had it been my own caſe; but J felt 


_ againſt myſelf. RP | Pope. 
3- Fancitulnelsz enthuſiaſm. 4s 
The fame warmth of head diſpoſes men to both. Temple. 


| To WARN. v. 4. [pxpmn, Saxon; abaernen, Dutch; 


warna, Swedith ; varna, Illandick. _ 


| 2. To caution againſt any fault or danger; to give previous 


notice of ill. | | 

2 What do'ſt thou ſcorn me for my gentle counſel? _ 
And tooth the devil that I wary thee from? Shakeſpeare. 
Our firſt parents had been 2varz'd 0 


5 Ihe coming of their ſecret toe, an4*icap'd 


His mortal jnare. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Ihe hand can hardly lift up itſelt high enough to ſtrike, 


but it mult be ſeen; fo that it a“, While it yur "vs | 


but a talſe inſidious tengue may whiſper a lie ſo cloſe an 


low, that though you have ears-to/ncar, yet you ſhall not 


ear. = - South, 
Juturna warns the Daunian chief, 5 
Ot Lauſus' danger, urging ſwift relief. Dryden. 


It we conſider the miſtakes in mens diſputes and notions, 


how great a part is owing to words, and their uncertain or 
miſtaken ſignifications; this we are the more carefully to be 
warned ot, becaule the arts of improving it have been made 


the buſineſs of mens ſtudy. ET Locke, 
| Te father, whilſt he avarn'd his erring ſon, EF 

The ſad examples which he ought to than . 
Detcrib'd. 5 Prior. 


When firſt young Maro ſung of kings and wars, 
Ere warning Phoebus touch'd his trembling ears, 
Perhaps he ſeem'd above the critick's law, 3 
And but from Nature's fountains ſeorn'd to draw. Pope. 


2. To admoniſh of any duty to be performed, or practice or 


place to be avoided or forſaken, | 


Cornelius was warned from God by an holy angel to end K 


for thee. Aalt, x. 12. 
He had chidden the rebellious winds for obeying the com- 


mand of their uſurping maſter: he had avarzed them ffom 
the ſeas; he had beaten down the billows. Dryden. 
3. To notify previouſly good or bad. 


He wonders to what end you have aſſembled 
Such troops of citizens to come to him, * 
His grace not being warn'd thereof before. Shakeſpeare. 
- Re charg'd the ſoldiers with- preventing care, 
Their flags to follow, and their arms prepare, 


| Bop Dryden's /Entid. 
Man, who knows not hearts, ſhould make examples, 
Wich like a warnng-piece mult be ſhot off, 
To tright the rett trom crimes. Dryden's Spaniſh Friars 


WARNING. z. .. from warn.}] | 
1. Caution againit faults or dangers z previous notice of ill. 
I will thank the Lord for giving me warnng in the night, 


; f Fſa NI. 
He groaning from the bottom of his breaſt, | 
This æbarning in theſe mournful words expreſt. Dryden, 
Here wretched Phlegias warns the world with cries, 
Could warning make the world more juſt or wiſe. Diyd. 


You have fairer warning than others who are unexpeët- 


elly cut off, and fo have a better opportunity, as well as 
greater engagements to provide for your latter end. Wake. 


A true and plain relation of my misfortunes may be of 


ule and roger, to credulous maids, never to put too much 
truſt in deceittul men. Swift's Story of the Injured Lady. 


2. Previous notice; in a ſenſe indifferent. 


Death called up an old man, and bade him come; the man 
exculed himſelt, that it was a great journey to take upon ſo 
ſhort a warning. 5 | L' Eftrange. 

I faw with ſome diſdain, more nonſenſe than either I or as 


bad a poet could have crammed into it at a month's <varn- 


Dryden. 


ing; in which time it was wholly written. 


J 
Wak P. . ſ. [peiny, Saxon; werp, Dutch. ] That order of 


thread in a thing woven that crofles the wook, 

The fourteenth is the placing of the tangible parts in 
length or tranſverſe, as it is in the warp and tlie woot of 
texture, more inward or more outward. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

To WARP. v. u. [peonpan, Sax. werpen, Dutch, to throwz 
whence we ſometimes tay, the work caſis.] 

1. To change from the true fituation by inteſtine motion; to 
change the poſition of one part to another. | 

This fellow will but join you together as they join wain- 


ſcot, then one of you will prove a ſhrunk-pannel, and like 


green timber warp. Shakeſpeare's As You Like It, 
I ney clamp one piece of wood to the end of another piece, 
to keep it from caſting or 4varping. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
2. To loſe its proper courſe or direction. 
There's our commitlion, 
From which we would not have you warp. 


Ray on the Creation. 


more warmth here than I did when firit I ſaw his book 


5 Warn'd of the enſuing fight, and bade 'em hope the war. 
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She needed not diſdain any ſervice, though never fo. 
mean, which was warranted by the ſacred name of father. 


. To give authority. 


3. Tojuttity. 


4. To exempt; to privilege to ſecure. 


My favour here begins to avarp. 
9 "bb 


right of any ſovereign, it he ſhall never ſo little nas > 


3. To turn. 


To WARP. v. a. : 
x. To contract; to ſhrivel, 
2. To turn alide from the true direction. 


might warp the judgment aſide from truth. ' 
3. It is uſed by Shakelpeare to exprels the effect of froſt. 


SOD Thou do'ſt not bite ſo nigh 


Though thou the waters warp, 
Ihy ſting is not ſo ſhar 


To WA RRANT. v. n. [garantzir, Freuch.]y 
1. To ſupport or maintain; to attelt, | 


He that readeth unto us the Scriptures delivereth all the | 
- reaſon, or to the word of God, which 1s attelte 


reaſon <varrants it, and we may ſafely receive it for true. 


things againſt luch ſuſpicions, but in the truſt he has in the 


choly in yourſelf. DT, Sidney. 

I'! ⁊varraut him from drowning. Shakeſp. Tempejt. 
e In aplace 5 „ | 
Leſs warranted than this, or leſs ſecure, ä 

I cannot be, that I ſhould fear to change it. Milton. 


3. To declare upon ſurety. 


WARRANT. 2. / {from the verb.] = | 
1. A writ conferring ſome right or authority. 


2. A writ giving the officer of juſtice the power of caption, 
3. A juititicatory commiſſion or teltimony. 


Is this a wvarrart ſufficient for any man's conſcience to 
- build ſuch proceedings upon, as have been and are put in 
ule for the eſtabliſhment of that cauſe? 


4. Right; legality. 


To purchaſe a clear and auarrantable body of truth, we muſt 


WARRANTABLENESS. 2. /. [from avarranlable.] Juiti- 


WARRANTABLY. adv, from warrantabl.,] Juſtifiably, 


WARRANTER. A. J. [trom warrant.}] 
1. One who gives authority, 

2. One who gives ſecurity. ; : 
WaA'RRANTISE. . /. [warrantiſo, law Latin; from wwar- 


WAR 


This is ſtrange ! methinks | f 
Shakeſpeare, 


atteſt this doctrine, that the pope can give away the 


| N Dryden. 
This we ſhould do as directly as may be, with as little 


abarping and declention towards the creature as is poſſible. 


Norris. 


Of Amram's ſon in Egypt's evil day. | 
Wav'd round the coaſt, up call'd a pitchy cloud 
Of locuſts, <varping on the eaſtern wind, | | 
That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung | 
| 
| 


| | 
| b f 
The potent rod | | | 


Like night. Milton's Paradiſe Liſt. + 


This firit avow'd, nor folly. wwarp'd my mind; | 
Nor the frail texture of the female kind | 


Betray'd my virtue. | Dryden. 
Not foreign or domeſtick treachery | SOS. 
Could everp thy ſoul to their unjult decree. Dryden. 


A great argument of the goodnels of his cauſe, which re- 
quired in its defender zcal, to a degree of warmth able to 
abarp the ſacred rule of the word of God. Locke. 

I have no private conſiderations to warp me in this con- 


A conſtant watchfulnels againſt all thoſe ata that 
| atts. | 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter IK, 
As benefits forgot: 
As friends Named 0 not. Sg aleſp. As You Like It. 


Sidney. 


- 7 


myſteries ot faith, and not any thing amongſt them all more 
tkan the mouth of the Lord doth awarrart. : Hooker. 
If this internal light be conformable to the | ac, er of 
revelation, f 


Locke. | 


Now we'll together, and the chance of goodneſ; = b 
Be like our warranted quarrel, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


How can any one wvarrant himſelf im the vie of thoſe 


common nonelty and truth of men in general? South. 

I. rue fortitude is ſeen in great cxploits, bo” 
That jultice xvarrants, and that wiſdom guides 
Allelte is tow'ring frenzy and diſtraction. Addijon. | 


It my coming, whom, ſhe ſaid, he feared, as ſoon as he 


knew me by the armour, had not awarrazted her from that 


near approaching cruelty. Sidney. 


Thete thoughts cannot, in 


WARRANTY. . /. [warrantia, law Latin; garantie,'ga- 


1. {In the common law.] A promiſe made in a deed by one 


2. Authority; jultificatory mandate. 


3. Security. 


f 


troverly, tince my firſt entering upon it. Adaliſon. 
Not ⁊varp'd by paſſion, aw'd by rumour, | | 
Not grave through pride, or * through folly z ; 5 
An equal mixture of good humour, . 
And (entible ſoft melancholy: Swv1/t. 


this your lonelineſs, evarrart | | 


To WARRA'Y. v. a. [from wwar,] To make war upon. 


All for her ſhepherds is bealtly and bloont ; 


There's none protector of the realm but I: | | 
Break up the gates, I'll be your warrantiſe, Shakeſpeare. | 


rant, French.) 


man unto another for himſelt and his heirs, to ſecure him ana | 
his heirs againſt all men, for the enjoying of any thing 
agreed of between them. | Cone. 
Her obtequies have been ſo far enlarg'd 
As we have warranty: her death was doubtful ; 
And but that great command o'erfways the order, 
She ſhould in ground untunctity'd have Judg'd © - 
Fill thelait trump. | | Shakeſpeare. 
In the ule of thoſe epithets we have the Ivarranty and 
conlent of all the churches, ſince they ever had a liturgy. 
4 7% lor. 


Every one cannot diſtinguiſh between fine and mixed fil- 
ver: tholt who have had the care and government of poli- 
tick ſocieties, introduced coinageas ajremedy : the ſtamp was 
a warranty of the publick, that under tuch a denomination 
they ſhould receive a piece of ſuch a weight and e 

cd. 


But Ebranc ſalved both their infancies 
With noble deeds, and wvarrayd on Brunchild 
In Hainault, where yet of his victories | 
Brave monuments remain, which yet that land envys. 
3 ; | 5 5 Fairy Queen. 
Of theſe a mighty people ſhortly grew, 
And puiflant kings, which all the world avarrard, 
And to themſelves all nations did ſubdue. Fairy Queen. 


* 


This continual, cruel, civil war, 
The which myſelf againit myſelf do make, | 
_ Whilſt my weak powers of paſſions wwarrazd are, 
No (kill can ſtint, nor reaſon can allake. Spenſer. 

Six years were run lince firſt in martialguiſe _ 
The Chriſtian lords warrazid the ealtern land. 


They tay the world is warre than it wont, 


Others {aine, but how truly I note, 
Ait for they holden ſhame of their cote. 


j of lirzel? May I not awaſh in thei ? 


E Fairfax. 
WARRE. adj, [papn, Saxon,] Worſe. Obſolete. £ 


Spenſer's Poſt. 


WARREN. . . [waerande, Dutch; guerenne, French. ] \ 


A kind of park for rabbits. 


1 found him here, as melancholy as a lodge in a warren, | 


VV Shakeſp. Much Ado about Nothing. 
The coney convenes a whole warren, tells her Fory, 
and adviles upon a revenge. I' Eftrange. 


Men fhould ſet ſhares in their wwarrens to catch poiccits | 
7 Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
WA'RRENER. . . [from avarren.] Ine keeper 02 a warren. 
WA'RRIOUR. . /. [from war.] A ſoldier; a military 


and toxes. 


man. 

ny T came from Corinth, f 
Brought to this town by that moit famous ⁊varvior, 
Duke Menaphon. 
Pierce hery æwarriors fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks and ſquadrons and right form ot wir, 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol. Share/peare. 
I ting the abarriour and his mighty deeds. Landeruale, 
The warruur horſes ty'd in order fed. Dryden's 21:1. 

The mute walls relate the xvarriuur s tutne, -- 


And Trojan chiets the Tyrians pity clan. Dryden” An. 


Camilla led her troops, a wwarrwsur dame; 
Unbred to ſpinning, in the loom unfkihd, 


She choſe the nobler Pallas of the field. Dryden's /En. 


you from ſuſpicion in others, nor defend you from melan- | WART. 7. J. {peape, Saxon; werte, Dutch. ] A corne- 


What a galled neck have we here! Look ye, mine's as 


Are you now going to diſpatch this deed? _ 
—We are, my lord, and come to hive the 2varrart, 


Tuat we may be admitted where he is. Shak, Rich. III. F 


He fent him a warrant for one thoutand, pounds a year 
pention tor his life. Clareuilou. 


There was a damn'd debign, cries one, no doubt; 
For warrants are already iſſued out. Diydeu s Juvenal. 


His promiſe is our plain avarrart, that in his name what. 
we alk we ſnall receive. 8 Hohe. 


ooker, 
The place of Paradiſe might be teen unto Moſes, and un- 


is warrant does the Chriſtian faith defend; 
On that relying, all their quarrels end. Waller. 
The Jewith * was yet in pollefſion; and therefore, 
that this might ſo enter as not to intrude, it was to bring its 
Twarrant trom the tame hand of Omnipotence. South. 
violete, | 
| I attach thee 
For an abuſer of the world, a practiſer 
| Therefore to horie, 3 
And let us not be dainty of leave- taking, 
But ſhift away: there's warrant in that theft, 
Which ſteals it{elf when there's no mercy left. 


fenſible. 
forget and part with much we know. Brown, 

Als meals are coarſe and ſhort, his employment war- 
rantable, his ſleep certain and retreſhing. South. 

If I can mend my condition by any <varrantable in- 
duſtry, the way is fair and open; and that a privilege every 
reaſonable creature has in his commitſion. I rence 


hablenets. | 
By the foil thereof you may ſee the nobleneſs of my de- 
fire to you, and the wwarrantableneſs of your tavour to me. 
| Sidney. 


The faith which God requires is only this, that he will 
certainly reward all thoſe that believe in him, and obey his 
commandments; but for the particular application of this 
faith to ourſelves, that deſerves no more of our allent, nor 
can indeed nvarrantably have it, than what is founded upon 
the ſerious conſideration of our own performances. Wake. 


Ot arts inhibited and out of avarrant. Shakeſp. Othello, 


ſmooth as ſilk, I warrant ye. Eſtrauge. 
8 „„ , | 
Is ſafe enough, I xvarraut him, tor one. 


: Dryden. 5 


to the prophets which ſucceeded him; both which I take | 
for my warrant to guide me in this diſcovery. Raleigh. 


ä Shakeſp. | 
WA'RRANTABLE. adj, [from warrant.) Juſtifiable; de- 


face, are not to be omitted. 


ous excreſcence; a {mall protuberance on the fichh, _ 


It thou prate of mountains, let them throw 

Millions of acres on us, till our ground, | 

Singeing his pate ugaintt the burning in, 

Make Olla hkea wart. Shokejpeare's' Ham. 

In old ſtatues of ſtone, which have been put in celiar's, the 
feet of them being bound with leaden bands, there it ap- 
peared the lead did ſwell, inſomuch as it hanged upon the 
itone like wwarts. CE Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Like vile ſtones lying in faffron'd tin, _ 
Or warts, or weals, it hangs upon her ſkin. - 
In painting, the warts and molcs, adding a hkenelſs to the 


Ile is taken with thoſe warts and moles, and hurl ica- 

- tures, by thole who reprelent him on the ſtage, or ie 15 5.0 
more Achilles, 5 : Dryden. 
Malpighi, in his treatiſe of galls, under which he com- 
prehends all preternatural and morboſe tumours of plants, 
doth dewonttrate that all ſuch warts, tumours, and ex- 
creſcences, where any inſects are found, are excited or raited 


up by tome venenoie liquors, which with their eggs ſuch 
 mleets ſhed; or boring with their terebre, inſtit into the | 


very pulp of ſuch buds, Ray ou the Creation. 


WARTWORT. z. /. [art and wort. ] Spuige. 
WARTY. adj. [from wart.] Grown over with warts, 
 WA'RWORN. adj, [war and worn. ] Worn with war, 


5 | Their geſture fad, | Rs 
Inveſt in lank Jean checks and avarrorn coats, 
Preſented them unto the gazing moon | 
So many horrid ghoſts. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


WAR. adj. [pœn, Saxon.] Cautious; ſcrupulous; tuno- 


rouſly prudent, | Ee 
le is above, and we upon earth; and therefore it behoveth 
our words to be wary and few. Hooler. 


Leontius, their bithop, although an enemy to the better 
part, yet wary and ſubtle, as all the heads of the Artans | 
taction were, could at no time be plainly heard to ute either 

mee 


form. 5 
Soocd cauſe he had to haſten thence away; 
For on a day his wary dwarf had ſpy'd, 
Where in a dungeon deep huge numbers lay, | 
Of captive wretched thrals that wailed night aud day. 
| | 5 | Fairy Queen. 
Each thing feigned ought more wary be. 
Each warns a wwarter carriage in the thing, 
Leit blind preſumption work their ruining, 


Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours. | 


Donne. | 


Dryden's Dujreuc;. 


on for many leaves, 


Hubb. 1 ale. 


| Daniel. 
Others grow wary in their praiſes of one, who ſets too 


Sins of irreligion muſt ſtill be ſo accounted 
pardon, and be av d off by repentance, 
Recollect the things you huve heard, that t 
waſhed all away from the mind by a torre 
gagements. 
4. Lo colour. by waſhing. 
To web vver a coarſe or inlignificant me 


for as '0 erung 
0 lar, 
hey may / 
W, ts I * ut ot other tr 
als S UAP7oVeEinent of the Mi. . 


not b 


5 . £ . aning. ©; 
counterteit nature $ coin. Collier of i 8518 9 
To WASH. WV. #, bbs Aſpect: 


1. To pertorm the act of ablution. 
| I will go wwafh; 
And when my face is fair, you ſtall perceive 
Whether I bluſh or no. Shakers. Com 
Wajh and be clean. 4 ah 
Ae not the rivers of Damaſcus better than all 


dlurui, 
, v. z. 
Tae wat 
Let ach becalm his troubled breatt, Wn He 1h 
Waſh and partake ſerene the friendly teaſt, P 
2. To cleanſe cloaths. 
She can «va and ſcour. 
Han fr virtue; for 1 need not be ai 
coured. | Sheep. Tis Ce as Foe 
Wan. u % (from theres OY Penta 
1. Alluvion any thing collected by water, 

Ihe ab of paitures, fields, commons, and roads, wh 
ran-water hath a long time letiled, is of great eee 
all land, F; | Mortimer's Hy * og 

6. A bog; a marſh; a fen; a quagmie. . 

Full thiriy times hath Phobus* car gone round 

| Neptune's falt <va/h, and Tellus' orb d grow nd. Sale. 
3 he beſt part of my power N 
Were in the 2va/hes all unwarily 2 
Devour'd by the unexpected flood, 

4. A medical or colmetick lotion, 

. Try whether children may not have ſome au to mal 

their teeth better and ſtronger, Bacon's Nat Po 
They paint and patch their imperfections — 
Of intellectual complections, | | 
And daub their tempers o'er with ges, 

As ariificial as their faces. : 
He tried all manner of abe to bring him to a \2rre. 
complexion; but there was ho good to be done. ee 
None are welcome to ſuch, but thoſe who ſpeak paint and 
way); ior that is the thing they love; and no wonder ſinc 
it is che thing they need. | South's Sermon; 
| Jo teal from rainbows, ere they drop in fow'rs, 
A brighter waſh, Foppe Rape of the Lack, 


N 3 9 
fe 4, 04 
9 


Here gallypots and vials plac'd, 


Some filld with awaſbes, lome with paſte, 
5. A luperfieial Rain or colour, - __ Is 
Im*gination ſtamps ſiguification uponti.is face, and tells 
the peuple he is to go for ſo much, who oftentimes, bein 
deccivec by the awaſh, never examine the met | 
him upon content. . 
6. The iced of hogs gathered from waſhed diſhes, 
The wretched, bloody, and uſurping boar, 
That ſpoil'd your ſummer-helds and truittu} vines, 
Swilis your warm blood like 2, and makes histrough 
In your embowell'd boſoms. | j 


| Sat, 


r 
8 
al, but take 


CG 11 er. 


wathed at once. 


| WA'SHBALL. u. . Lab and ball.] Ball made of ſoap. 5 
poor man bow he did; he ſaid he was like a 


I atked a pi 
aogſoball, always in deeg. 
WASHER. 2. J. {from au.] One that waſhes, 


Swift, 
| Quickly is his laundrets, his Waſher, and his wringer. 


2. Wear; not ſolid. 


over thin and 2vaſhy, but of a pany folid conſiſtence. AH. 


A brite tinging inſect, in formrejembling a bee. 
More =vayps, that buz about his noſe, 
Will makxethis ſting the ſooner. 
. Encount'ring with a abap, 
He in his arms the fly doth claſp... 
„ Why, What a ap-tongu'd and impatient 
| 2 Art thou, to break into this woman's mood, 


Wa'sPISH. adj. 
ble; iraſcible. 
Il ute you for my laughter, 
When you are 2vaſp2/h, 
Come, you waſp, you are too angry. | 
If I be wvaſp!fb, bett beware my ſting. Shakeſpeare. 
By the ſtern brow and xwaſp?/þ action, | 
Which the did uſe as ſhe was writing of it, 
1  Irbewrs an angry tenour. Shakeſp. As You Like It. 
The taylor's wife was only a good hearty ſhrew, under 
the impotency of an unruly wa/þz/þ humour: ſhe would 
have her will, 55 I. Eſramg:. 
Upon this groſs miſtake the poor ap creature runs 
| | . Stilling flett. 
Much do ! ſuffer, much, to keep in peace _ 


- 


[from wwajp.] Peeviſh; malignant; irita- 


Was PIsHLx. adv, | from avaſpiſb.] Peeviſhl p 
1 ffs PISHNESS, 1. J. [from waſpi/h.] Peeviſhnels; irritable 
1 
WASsSAIL. x. . [from pzp heel, your health, Saxon.] 
1. A liquor made of apples, ſugar, and ale, ancienily much 
uted by Englith goodfellows. | | 
2. A drunken bout. of | 
Es king gon wake to-night, and takes his _ 
Seeps abaſſail, and the ſwagg'ring upſpring reels. 
FNceps Way/art, and | 88 ling upip © Chakoſpeart 
WA'SSAILER. 2./. [from waſſail.] A toper; a drunkare. 
I'm loth to meet the rudeneſs, and {will'd inſolence, 
Of ſuch late av lers. Milecu. 
WasrT. The ſecond perſon of avas, from To be. 
To WASTE. . a. fe 
Italian; vaſtare, Latin.] | 
1. To diminim. 5 a 
The fire that mounts the liquor till't run o'er, 


Shakeſp. King Jau. 


 Auditrar, 


| | Sbaleſp. Rickord III. 
7. The act of waſhing the cloaths of a 57 the linen 


N . Sbafeſpeart. 
Wa'SHY. adj. [from <vaſh.}] e 
1. Water y z dam: e 
On the æ vy onze deep channels wore, 

Eaiy, ere God had bid the ground be dry. Alion. 


A poliſh of clearneſs, evenly and ſmoothly ſpread, not 


WASP. u. .. [pearp, Saxon; weſpa, Latin; gurſpe, Fr.] 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


Drayton, 


Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own? Hy. 


Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 


This jealous, b. ien wrong-head, rhiming race. Poe. 


aperran, Sax. abu, Dutch; guaſſart | 


is own imagination. 


Was. The preterite of To BE. 
him. 


1. To clcante by ablution. | 
| How fain, like Pilate, would I awaſh my hands 


Look, how ſhe rubs her hands! 
her hands. 


from my ſin. 


Thou didit waſh thyſelf. 


handsot the hurt that is done by the uns by of the mine? 


2. To moiſten. 
3. To affect by ablution. 


runt.] Authority; ſecurity. 


Be baptized, and waſh away thy ſins. 


rom a value on them, lett they ſhould raiſe him too high in 
Addijen*s Speetator. 


Enock walked with Go, and was not; for God took 
| ae er- es 5 Gen. v. 24. 
| To WASH. v. a. [papcan, Saxon; waſſchen, Dutch. 


Of this molt grievous guilty murther done! Shakeſpenre. 


It is an accultom'd action with her to ſeem thus waſhing 
Shake/p. Macbeth, 
Wajh me throughly from mine iniquity, and cleante me 

P/alm, li. 2. 
, ExeF. xxni. 40. 
Shall he that gives fire to the train pretend to waſh his 


Vrange's Fables. 


Aﬀs, xxli, 16. 


Seeming t' augment it, avaſtes it, SHH. Henry VIII, 

Firſt vegetive, then feels, and reaſons laſt; 
Rich of three fouls, and lives all three to wafie- Dryden, 
Could fighs furnith new breath, or draw lite and {purits 
from the abaſting of your's, your friends would encourage 
your paſſion. | Tienple. 
2, To deſtroy wantonly and luxuriouſly ; to ſquander. | 
The people's praying after the miniſter, they ſay; _ 
time. | Hockel. 
There muſt be providence uſed, that our ſhip- timber be 
not waſted, | Bacin. 
No ways and means their cabinet employ, 


But their dark hours they vaſe in barren J0Y- Garti. 
3. To deſtroy; to deſolate. ut 
He only their proviſions abaſes and burns. Mili, 


Peace to corrupt, no leſs than war to ae. 
The Tyber 8 Drid: 
Inſults our walls, and evafes our fruitful grounds. . 
Now abaſting years my former ſtrength confouncs 


And added woes have bow'd me to the ground; . 


2, 


W. 


a! 


linen 
like à 
0/1. 


ger. 
peare, 


Milton. 


d, not 
Voiton. 


„ . 


VIII. 


rajten. 


Vale p. 
irrua- 


Cæſar. 5 


zſpeare. 


Like It. 


. under 


e would 
ſtrange. 
ure runs 


ing fert. 


. Pope, | 


irritable 


n.] 
ly much 


uſe, 


6. 
heſpearte 
nkard. 
lence 


Milton. 


guaſtart, 


ery VIII. 
Duden. 


nd {pirits 
encourd 
Templi. 
er. 
Hooker 
timber be 
Bac . 


Carti. 


Paꝛridl. 
Milton. 


ids. Drid. 


ound, 


Vet 


WA T 


Fet by the ſtubble you may gueſs the grain, 


And mark the ruins of nv vulgar man, Broome, 
" n "Here condemn'd 5 i 
To waſte eternal days in woe and pain. Millon. 


; dend; to conſume. 
LL To * O were I able 


\afte it all myſelf, and leave you none. Milton, 
75 3 pn n. To dwindle ; to be in a ſtate of conſump. 


tion. | A 
Man dieth and wafteth away, Fob, xiv. 10. 
T — thoughts are thoughts of iniquity; wa/tizg and de- 
{iruction are in their paths. Ijaiah, lix. 7, 
The latter watch of waſting night, | | 


And ſetting ſtars to kindly ſleep invite. Dryden. 
Was TE. adj. { from the verb.] | | 
1. Deltroyed; ruined, CE Milton, | 
© Sophi leaves all a /e in his retreat. Milton, 


The multiplication and obſtinacy of diſputes, winch have ſo 
laid avaſte the intellectual world, is vwing to nothing more 
than to the ill ule of words. | ; ; 97 

When thus the gather'd ſtorms of wretched love, 

In my {woln boſom, with long war had (trove, 

Laid all the civil bonds of manhood awafte, : 

Andicatter'd ruin as the torrent paſt. ö Fri. 

2. Deſolate; uncultivated. 


There be very waſte countries and wilderneſſes; but we | 


5nd not mention whether any dv inhabit there, Abbot. 

Ile found him in a deſert land, and in the avaffe howling 

wildernels. | 1 : Deutr. XXXU. 10. 
3. Superfluous; exuberant; loſt for want of occupiers, 

; Quite rodeo No with her own weight, 8 
And ſtrangl'd with her waſte tertility. Milton. 
Worthleſs; that of which none but vile uſes can be made, 

4 That of which no account is taken, or value tound. wc 

It may be publiſhed as well as printed, that ſo much (kill 

in Hebrew derivations may not lic tor «vaſe paper. Dryden. 
Was TE. 1. J. (from the verb. ] | | 
1. Wanton or luxurious deltruction; the act of ſquandering; 
conſumption; loſs. | 


"their care for well beftowing ct time, account wajte Hooker. 


bound better from vaſe. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Freedom who loves, muſt firſt be wiſe and good; 

Rut from that mark how far they rove we lee, 

Por all this xvafte of wealth and lots of bloc. 


80 fooliih and lavith are we, that tov often we uſe forme 
2, Victels expence. 


And unenjoy'd it ſpends ittelf to awafte z | 
Few know the uſe of life before tis pat Dryden. J 
Secure the workings of your ſoul from running to waſte, 
and even your looſer moments will turn to happy account, 
9 | Matis. 
3. Deſolate or uncultivated ground. | 


Land that is left wholly to nature, that hath no improve- 
ment of paſturage, tillage, or planting, is called waffe Locke, 
Lifted aloft he *gan to mount up higher, 

And, like treſh eagle, made his hardy flight . 
Thro' all that great wide waſte, yet wanting light. Spen/. 
4. Ground, place, or ſpace unoccupied, SH | 

Theſe gentlemen, on their watch, | 
In the dead avaſte and middle of the night. 
Had been thus encountered, Shakeſpeare's Hatulet. 
: Forty days Elijah, without food, OP 
Wander'd this barren ae. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Lords of the world's great auaſte, the ocean, we | 
Whole foreſts ſend to reign upon the ſea. Waller. 
From that dire deluge, through the wat'ry avaſte, _ 
Such length of years, ſuch various perils palt, Dryden. 
Thee 1 purſue, oh great ill-fated youth! 


Turough the diſmal waſte of gloomy death, Smith, | 


See the man who {ſpacious regions gave, 


A waſte for beaſts, himſelf den, d a grave. Poe. 


g. Region ruined and deſerted. | 

All che leafy nation. ſinks at laſt, _ 
And Vulcan rides in triumph o'er the xvofte. | 
6. Mitchiet ; deſtruction. 5 : e 
The ſpirit of wantonneſs is ſure ſcarce ont of him; if the 
devil have him not in fee-ſimple, he will never, I think, in 
the way of avaſte, attempt us ugain. Shakzſf earc. 

Wa'STEFUL. adj. | waſte and Full. } 8 
1. Deitrucuve; rumnous. NOM 


Dryden. 


he folly of man 1 
Let in theſe waſteful furies. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2, Wantonly or dittolntely. conſumpttve. | 
To {mouth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light : 5 
To ſceꝶ the heauteous eye of heav'n to garniſh, 


In ſuch cates they ſet them off more with wit and achivity, 
than with codly and waſteful cxpences. Bacon. 
3. Lavi; prodigal; luxuriantly liberal. 25 
How OY kind Heav'n adorn'd the happy land, 
Aud ſcatter'd blefſinzs with a waſteful rand! Addiſon 
4. Delolute 3 uncultivated; ungccupie c. c 
In wilderneſs and waſteful defarts ſtray'd, 


Outrageous as a ſea, dark, ava 75 ö g 75 
WASTEFULLY. adv. {from wwaflejul.] With vain and dil- 
lolute contumption. 7k | 
Never any man would think our labour miſ-ſpent, or the 
une waſte/ully conſumed. Hooker. 
To her new-made favourite, Morat, 
Her laviſh hand is avaſtefully protule. 8 Aurengx. 
VA 'STEFULNESS, 175 [ trom wwaſteful.] Prodigality. 
ASTEVESS, n. ſ. ¶ from wwaſle.] Deſolation; lolitude. 
She, of nought afraid, 3 
Through woods and <vafteneſs wide him daily Ain 
| enſer. 
That day is a day of wrath, a day of aH n. Zepb. i. 
Was TER. z. . {from 4vafte.] One that conſumes diſlolutel) 
and extravagantly; a ſquanderer; vain conſumer. 
| 5 Roman knights, — 
The profuſe ava/ters of their patrimonies, 
So threatened with their debts, as they will now 3 
Nun any deſperate fortune. Ben. 7 obnjon's Catiline. 
enty, in their own keeping, makes tem wanton ar 
careleſs, and teaches them to be quanderere and <vgſters, 
| Locke. 
Upon cards and dice never learn any play, and ſo be inca- 


pacitated for thoſe encroaching <vafter; of ulciul tine. Locke. | 


> conces are great wafters of candles. Sig 
ASTREL. z. ſ. {from c ste. Ws 
heir works, both ſtream and load, lie in ſeveral, or in 
waſtrell, that is, in incloſed grounds, or in nee, 
| areW. 
PATCH. K foncce. fa. | 
1, Foes l 555 mn | 
* Mtendance without lleep, | 
| the long night their mournful <vatch they keep, 
;all the day ſtand round the tomb and weep. Addiſen- 
. Attention; dof obſervation., | . | 


7. Pott or oflice of a watchman. 


Reatons induce us to think it a good work, which they, in | 


hin air is better pierced, but thick air preferveth the | 


.. Milton. | 

it was providently deſigned to repair the vaſe daily made | 
by the frequent attrition in maſtication. Ray on the Creaton. 
words in mere waſte, and have no ideas tor them. Watts. | 


But youth, the periſhing good, runs on too faſt, | J: - 


| 3. To look with expectation. 


| To WATCH. v. 4. 


g * ; e ö 
Is xvaftefid and ridiculous exceſs. Shakefp. King John. 


To ſeek her knight. Fairy Queen. | 
ful, wild. ton. | BOP af} 
Wa'rCHET. adj. [pœced, Saxon, weak. Skiymer.)] Blue; 


Fn my ſchool-days, when I hat loſt dne [luaft; 

I thot his tellow, of the ſelf-ſame flight, 

The ſelf-ſame way, with more adviſed avatrh, 

To find the other torth; by vent'ring both, 

I oft found both. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
4. Guard z vigilant keep. 

Still, wnen ſhe tlept, he kept both watch and ward. 

7 Foiry Queen. 
Hie thee to thy charge; 


Love caw find entrance not only into an open heart, but 
allo into a heart well tortified, if watch be not well kept. 
| | Bacon. 
5. Watchman; men ſet to guard, It is uſed in a collective 
tenſe, | N 
Before her gate, high God did ſweat ordain, 
And waketui watches ever to abide, 
Such kund in narrow lanes, 
And beat our watch, and rob dur paſſengers. Shakefp. 
I le ports he did {hut up, or at leau Kept a avatch on the, 
that none thould paſs to or tro that was lulpected. Bacon. 
I ue tow'rs of heav'n are fill'd + 
Wich armed watch, that render all acceſs 
Impregnable. 
An ablurdity our Saviour accounted it tor the biind to 
lead the blind, and :o put him that cannot lee to the othice of 
a wwalch, | xg 
6. Place where a guard is ſet, 2 
He upbraius lago, that he made him 
Brave We Upon the Walc?, | 


As 1 did ind my watch upon the hill, 
I loukx'4 toward Birnam, and anon methought os: 
Inc wood began to move. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
8. A period of the night. N 
e eren 5 | | 
At this odd, even, and dull watch o' th' night, 
Is now traniported with a gondalier, 
To the grots claips ot a laicivious Moor, 
il night he wut purſue; but his approach 1 
Darxnets detends between, till morning watch. Milton. 
ö Vue latter avatch of walting night, 
And ferring ttars, to kindly ſleep invite. Dryden's An. 
9. A pocket-ciuck; a ſmall clock moved by a ſpring. | 
* watch, helides the hour of the day, gives the day of the 
month, and the place of the ſun in the zodiack. Hale. 
On the theatre we are conhned to time; and though we 
talk not by the hour-glals, yet the watch otren drawn out of 
the pocket -varns the àctors that their audience is weary. 


To WATCH. v. #. [pacian, Saxon.] 

1. Not to eep; to wake. | | . | 
I have two nights 4vatch'd with you; but can perceive no 
truch in your report, 7 
Watching care will not let a man ſlumber, as a fore diſeuſe 
breakeuh tivep., | Eccleſiaſticus, xxxi. 2. 


_—_— 


2. To keep guard. 


In ouravatching we have watched tor a nation that could 
not lave uus. 
He gave ſignal to the miniſter that avatch'd. 


My ſoul waiteth for the Lord, more than they that evatch 
for the morning. . 
4. To be attentive; to he vigilant. 
5. To be cautioufly obtervant. OG 5 
Watch over thylelt, counſel thyſelf, judge thyſelf impar- 


tally. Taylor. 
6. To be inſidiouſly attentive. | 
| He ſomewhere nigh at hand  _ 
Watches, no doubt, with greedy hope to find 
_ His with, and beit advantage us atunder, 
Hlopeleis to circumvent us join'd. 


1. To guard; to have in keep. : 5 ; 
| Flaming minilters watch and tend their charge. Milt. 
2. To vbicrve in ambuſh. | 


and to ſtay him. | 
He 1s bold, and lies near the top of the water, watching 


” They under rocks their food 
In jointed armour watch, 
3. To tend, | 


Walton. 


Milton. 


+. To obſerve in order to detect or prevent. 
WATCHER, 2. . [from watch. 5 
1. One who watches, V 
Get on your night-gown, leſt occaſion call us, 
And ſhew us to be watchers. Sbaleſpeure's Macbeth, 
Love hath chac'd ſleep from my enthralled eyes, 
And made them watchers of mine own heart's ſorrow. 
| | | Shakeſpeare. 
2. Diligent overlooker or obſerver. 5 | 
1 is obſerved, by thoſe that are more attentive valchers 
of the works of nature, | More. 


pale blue. a . 
W hom 'midſt the Alps do hanging throats ſur prize? 
Who ſtares in Germany at watchet 85 ? Dryden's Jud. 
Wa'TCHFUL. adj. [watch and full.) Vigilant; attenive; 
cauuous; nicely oblervant, _ | 
Call home our exil'd friends, 
That fled the ſnares of evatchful tyranny. Shakeſpeare. 


Nodding a while, and watchful of his blow, 
| Ke fell; and falling cruſh'd th' ungratctul gs oo 
Readers ſhould not lay by that caution which becomes a 
ſincerepurtuit of truth, and ſhould make them always wvatch- 
ful againit whatever might conceal or miſrepreſent it. Locke. 
Ware. adv. from watchful.) Vigilantliy; cauti- 
oully; attentivelyz with cautious obſer vation; heedtuily, 
If this expe iment were very watchfully tried in veſlels of 
feveral ſizes, forme {uch things may be ditcovered. Boyle. 
Wa'rcHrULNESS. 2. ſ. [from watchful. } J | 
1. Vigilance; heed; 1utpicious attention; Cautious regard; 
iligent oblervation. : 
ee of our own frailties, and the conſideration 
of the watchfulneſs of the tempter, diſcourage us. Hamme nd. 
Love, fantaſtick pow'r! that is afraid 
To ſtir abroad till vatchfulneſs be laid; 
Undaunted then o'er cliffs and valleys ſtrays, GER 
And ieads his vot'ries ſafe through pathleſs ways. Prior. 
Huſbands are counſelled not to truſt too much to their 
wives owning the doctrine of unlimited conjugal fidelity, and 
ſo to negle& a due avi oer their manners. Arbuth, | 
Prejudices are cured by a conſtant jealouſy and avatch- 
fulneſs over our paſſions, that they may never interpoſe when 
we are called to pais a judgment. 


Uſe caretul watch, chule truity centinels. Shakeſpeare. | 


airy Queen. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. | 
South's Sermons. | 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


e | Dryden. | 
_ That Cloe may be ſerv'd in ſtate, | 
Tue hours mult at her toilet wait; 
Whilit all the reatoning fools below | 
Wonder their Ivatches go ſo flow. Prior. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


Sleep, lt'ning to thee, will avatch, | Milton.” 
Iwill xvatch over them for evil, and not for good. Jer. 
7 Lam. iv. 17 


Milton. | 


Pjalm cxxx. 6. | 
Watch thou in all things, endure affli ions. 2 Tim. iv. | 
Milton. | 


Saul teat metlengers unto David's houſe to av, him, | 
| | 1 Sam. xix. 11. 


the motion of any water- rat that ſwims betwixt him and the | 


Paris watched the flocks in the groves of Ida, Broome. 


5. It is uſed for the luſtre of a diamond, 


Be watchjul and ſtrengthen the things ready to die, Rev. | 


Watts. ' 


Ry a ſolicitous warch 

of being mended, it will be conſtrained. 
2. Inability to ſleep. | - | 
Watchfulneſs, tometimes called a coma vigil, often pte- 
cedes too great ſleepineſs. Arbuthnot oz Diet. 


orte. 


WaA'TCHHOUSE. . /. [watth and botiſe.} Place Where the 


watch is ſet. | | 
Where ſtatues breath'd, the works of Phidias* hands; 
A wooden pump or lonely watchhouſe ſtands, Gay. 
WA'TCHING. . /. [from wateh.] Inability to flezp; | 
The bullet, not having been extracted, occafioned great 
pain and vatchings. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
WA'TCHMAKER, x. /. [<vatch and maker.) One whole trade 
is to make watches, or pocket-clocks. | 
_ Smithing comprehends all trades which uſe forge or file 
from the anchortmith to the watchmaker; they all uſing the 
lame tools, though of ſeveral ſizes. Moxon. 
WA'TCHMAN. 'n. J. {watch and man.] Guard; ſentinel; 
one {et to keep ward. 73 | 
On the top of all I do eſpy Wo 
The ewatthmar waiting, tydings glad to hear. Fairy N 
Turn him inte Londons ſtreets, that the wartchmen might 
carry him before a juſtice, | Bacon, 
Drunkenneſs calls off the avatchmen from their towers; 
and then all evils that proceed trom a looſe heart, ah untie 
tongue, and a diffolute {pirit, we put upon its account. 


oy Taylor. 
Dur ævafchnen from the tow'rs, with longing eyes, 
Expect his twift arrival. Dryden's Spauiſb Friar, 


Ie melancholy tone of a <vatchmazx at midnight. Scufft. 
WarcHrOW IR. 2. J [watch and tobe r.] Tower on which 
a centinel was placed for the ſake of proſpett. 

In the day-time ſhe litteth in a vatchtower, and flieth 
mott by night. > | 3 Bacon. 
Up unto the wwatchtorwer get, | 


And ſee all things deſpoil'd of fallacies. Done. 
Io hear the lark begin his flight, mg 
And ſinging ltartle the dull nignt 
From his watchtower in the lkies, 1 ; 
I ill the dappled dawn doth rite; Milton. 


Ihe ſenſes in the Lead, as centinels in a watchtowper, 


| convey to the foul the impretiions of external objects. Ray. 


WaTCHWORD. 2. /. [watch and word.) The word given 
to the centinels to know their friends. | 
All have their ears upright, waiting when the watch 
_ avord (hall come, that they mould all ariſe into rebellion. 
„ V | Spenſer. 
We have heard the chimes at midnight, Maſter Shallow: 


| —That we have, Sir John: our watchword, hem, boys. 


Shakeſpeare. 


N A watchavord every minute of the night goeth about the 


walls, to teltify their vigilancy. Sands. 
WA'ITER. u. / [waeter, Dutch; poeren, Saxon.) 
1, Sir Ilaac Newton defines water, when pure, to be a very 
fluid (alt, volatile, and void of all ſavour or taſte; and it ſeems 


to conſitt of {mall, tmooth, hard, porous, ſpherical particles, | 


of equal diameters, and of equal ſpecifick gravities, as Dr. 
Chey ne obſerves; and allo that there are between them ſpaces 
lo large, and ranged in ſuch a manner, as to be pervious on 


all fides. Their ſmoothneſs accounts for their ſliding eafily _ 


over one another's ſurfaces: their ſphericity keeps them allo 


from touching one another in more points than one; and by 
both theſe their frictions in ſliding over one another, is ren- 


dered the leaſt poſſible. Their hardneſs accounts for the in- 
compreſſibility of water, when it is free from the intermix- 
ture of air, Th he poroſity of water is ſo very great, that there 
is at leaſt torty times as much ſpace as matter in it; for 2va- 
ter is nineteen times ſpecifically lighter than gold, and con- 
ſequently rarer in the ſame proportion. uincy. 
My mildnels hath allay'd their ſwelling griefs, 
My mercy dry'd their ævater- flowing tears. Shakeſpeare. 
Vour water is a ſore decayer ot your whorſon dead body. 


Ihe ſweet manner of it forc'd 
Thoſe waters from me, which I would have ſtopp'd, 
But I had not ſo much of man in me 
But all my mother came into mine eyes, 
And gave me up to tears. 
Men's evil manners live in braſs, their virtues 
We write in water. _ Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
IT noſe healths will make thee and thy ſtate look ill, Ti- 
mon: here's that which is too weak to be a ſinner, honeſt 
Tater, which ne'erlett man i' th' mire. 
Water is the chief ingredient in all the animal fluids and 


ſolids; for a dry bone, diltilled, affords a great quantity of 


inſipid water; therefore 2vater ſeems to be proper drink 
for every anunal, 7 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
The tea, | 1 
'Fravel by land or by water. Common Prayer. 
By water they found the fea, weſtward from Peru, al- 
ways very calm. Abbott Deſcription of the World. 


to 
. 


3. Urine, 8 5 | | 
It thou could'ſt, doctor, caſt 
The water of my land, find her diſeaſe, 


| Ant purge it to a found and priltine health, 


I would applaud thee. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
G0 to þel, after you have made Tvater. . Swift. 


4. To huld WATER... To be ſound; to be tight. From a vel- 


{el that will not leak. 
A good Chriſtian and an honeſt man mult be all of a 


piece, and inequalities of proceeding will never bold water. 
| CL Eftrange. 


Tis a good form, . 
And rich: here is 4 zvater, look ye. Shekeſp. Timon. 
6. WATER 1s much uſed in compofition for things made with 
water, being in water, or growing in water. 
She might ſee the ſame water-Ipanicl, which before had 
hunted, come and fetch away one of Philoclea's gloves, 
whoſe hne i cont ſhewed well what a dainty gueit was 


wont there to be lodged. | Sidney. 
O that I were a mockery king of ſnow, | 

Standing before the ſun of Bolingbroke, 5 
And melt myſelf away in water-drops. Shakeſpeare, 


Poor Tom cats the wall-newt, and the ayater-newt. 
| Ea Shakeſpeare. 
Touch me with noble anger! 

O let not women's weapons, water-drops, 
Stain my man's cheeks. * Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Let not the water-flood overflow me. P/. Kix. 15. 
They ſhall ſpring up as among the graſs, as willows by 
the der- courſes. 8 La. xliv. 4. 
As the hart panteth after the avater-brook, ſo panteth my 
ſoul after thee, O God. Pf. xlii. 1. 
Deep calleth unto deep, at the noiſe of thy water-ſpouts.. 
| f F. xl. 7. 
He turnethrivers into a wilderneſs, and the A: 
into dry ground. Bf. evii. 33. 
There were {et fix abater- pots of ſtone. Jobn, ii. 64 
Hercules's page, Hylas, went with a <vater-pot to fill it at 
a pleaſant fountain that was near. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
As the carp is accounted the avater-tox for his cunning, 
ſo the roach js accounted the auater- ſheep. Walton's Angler. 

Sea-calves unwonted to freth rivers fly ; 

The vater-ſnakes with ſcales upſtanding die. 


By making the Rs larger, the motion will 2 
12 | | | 


V avout one's behaviour, inſtead 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry v. 


Shakeſpeare. 


May's Firgil, | 


fo low, that the ſcrew will not be able t 


0 ſupply the out- 
ward itreams. 


tkins's Dadaulus. 


Rain carried away apples, together with a 1 that 
lay in the water-courle, [ Eftrange. 
Oh help, in this extremeſt need, 
If wwater-gods are deities indeed. Dryden. 


The wwater-{nake, whom fiſh and paddocks fed, 
With ſtaring ſcales lies poiſon'd in his bed. Dryden's Firg. 
Becauſe the outermoſt coat of the eye might be pricked, 

and this humour let out, theretore nature hath made 4=0v1- 
fon to repair it by the help of certain avater-pipes, or ly in- 
hæducts, inſerted into the bulb of the eye, proceeding trom 
glandules that ſeparate this water from the blood, Ray. 
The lacerta aquatica, or water-newt, when young, hach 
four neat ramified fins, two on one ſide, growing out a lit- 
tle above its love: "hb to poile and keep its body upright, 
- which fall off when the legs are grown. Derham. 
Other mortar uſed in making water | 
and fiſh-ponds, is very hard and durable. Moxon. 
The mott brittle <vater-carriage was uſed among the 
Egyptians, who, as Strabo ſuith, would fail ſometimes in 
boats made of earthen ware, Arbuthnot. 
A gentleman watered faint foin in dry weather at new 
ſowing, and, when it came up, with a evater-cart, carryin 
his water in a catk, to which there was a tap at the end, 
which lets the water run into a long trough full of ſmall 
holes. = „ ae. 
In Hampſhire they ſell wwater-trefoil as dear as hops. 
NE. 5 a 5 Mortimer. 
Jo WATER. v. a. [from the noun. ] | ro 
1. To irrigate; to ſupply with moiſture, . 
A kiver went out of Eden to vater the garden. Gen. 11. 
A man's nature runs to herbs or weeds; therefore let him 
ſeaſonably avater the one, and deltroy the other. Bacon. 
Chaſte moral writing we may learn from hence, 
Neglect of which no wit can recompenlez | 
The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 
That ſacred ſtream, ſhould never water weeds. Waller. 
Could tears avater the lovely plant, fo as to make it grow 
again after once {tis cut down, your 
from accuſing your paſſion, that they would encourage it, 
and ſhare.it.. 5 Temple. 


Fou may water the lower land when you will. Mortim. | 


2. To ſupply with water for drink. 8 80 
ny i: 3 * gan the golden Phoebus for to ſteep 
His fiery face in billows of the welt, | 3 
And his faint ſteeds avater'd in ocean deep: 
Whilit from their journal labours they did reſt. Fairy Q: 
Doth not each on the Sabbath looſe his ox from the tall, 
and lead him away to watering 7 _ 
His horſemen kept them in fo ſtrait, 


without great danger, go to water his horſe, Knolles. | 
Water him, and, drinking what he can. 
\ Encourage him to thirſt again with bran. Dryden. 
3. To fertilize or accommodate with ſtreams. |} 
Mountains, that run from one extremity of Italy to the 


ivers that water 


| ive riſe to an incredible variety of r 
other, give riſe to at "RO J diſcs on hah. 


t. 8 5 
To diverſify as with waves. | 
The different ranging the 
avatered ſilk, does the ike. 
2 Adar, 8 8 . 
ed moiſture. „„ 
” hs ſtain'd this napkin with the blood, 
That valiant Cliftord with his rapier's point 
Made iſſue from the boſom of the boy z ; 
And if thine eyes can <water for his cath, 
| I give thee this to dry thy cheeks withal, 
| | OT, Wo Oe ol ro 
Seeing thoſe beads of ſorrow ſtand in thine, 
| Began to water.. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
Tze tickling of the noſtrils within, doth draw the moitture 
to the noſtrils, and to the eyes by 
quater. * 
How troubleſome is the leaſt mote, or | 
the eye! and how quickly docs it weep, and qvater upon 
the leaſt grievance! _ ES South's Sermons. 
2. To get or take in water; to be uſed in ſupplying water. 
©  Heſet the rods he had pulled before the flocks in the gut- 
ters in the watering troughs. Gen. xxx. 38. 
Mahomet ſent many ſmall boats, manned with harque- 
puſiers and ſmall ordnance, into the lake near unto the camp, 
to keep the Chriſtians from wwatering there. Kuolles. 
3. The mouth WATERS. The man longs; there is a vehement 
* defire. From dogs who drop their flaver when they ſee meat 
which they cannot get. 8 | 
Cardinal Wolley's teeth watering at 
' Wincheſter, ſent one unto Bithop Fox, who had advanced 
him; for to move him to rehgn t 1e biſhoprick, becauic ex- 
treme age had made him blind; which motion Fox did take 
in ſo ill part 
nal, That, a 
licious unthankfuineſs.. | 
Theſe reaſons made his mouth to water,  _ 
With amorous longings to be at her. Hudibras. 
Thoſe who contend for 4 per cent. have ſet men's mouths 
a-watering for money at that rate. Sn FO 
WATERCO LOURS. 2. J. [water and colour, / 
© Painters make colours into a ſoft conſiſtence with water 
or oil; thoſe they call avatercolours, and thele they term 
oilcolours. _ X LL Hoyle on Colours. 
Lees ſhould I daub it o'er with tranſitory praiſe, 
And watercelours of theſe days: 55 
_ Thele days! where &en th' extravagance of poetry 
Is at a lols for figures to exprels | : 
Men's folly, Whimſies, and inconſtancy. 
WA'TERCRESSES. 2. ſ. [ /iſpmbrium, Latin. ] A plant. 
It hath a flower compoled of four leaves, which are placed 


"he 


or dult falling into 


Ithough now I am blind, I have efpied his ma- 


in form of a croſs, out of whoſeempalementriles the pointal, 


which afterward becomes a fruit or pod, which is divided 
into two cells by an intermediate partition, to which the 
valves adhere on both ſides, and furniſhed with feeds which 
are roundiſh. To theſe marks mult be added, that the whole 
appearance of the plant is peculiar to the 
nus. There are five ſpecies. | 
The nymphs of floods are mast ver; 
heads are garlands of watercrefes. 
WA'TERER. 7. ſ. [from water. | One who waters. 
| This ill weed, rather cut off by the ground than plucked 
vp by the root, twice or thrice grew torth again ; but yet, 
maugre the warmers and waterers, hath been ever parched 
up. | | | Carew. 
WaATERVAL. 2./. (water and fall.) Cataract; caſcade, 


Millar. 
beautiful; upon their 


I have ſeen in the Indies far greater avalerfalls than thole | 


of Nilus. ö | Raleigh. 
Not Lacedzmon charms mo more, | 
Than high Albana's airy walls, : 
Reſgunding with her <vaterfalls, Addiſon, 


WATERFOWL, 4. J. Fowl that live, or get their food in wa- 
 Watrrfowl joy moſt in that air, which is Ikeſt water, 

| Bacon. 

Waterfowls ſupply tae wearineſs of a long flight by tak- 

ing water, and numbers of them are found in illands, and 

in the main ocean. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Filhand waterfowl, who feed of turbid and muddy ſlimy 


| WA'TERINESS. 2. / {from 2watery.] Humidity ; moitture, 


courſes, cilterns, | 


 WA'TERISHNESS, z. f. [from waterijh,) Thinnets; re- 


I 


friends would be ſo far | 


Luke, xiii. 15. 
that no man could, | 


{| WA'TERMELON. z./. A plant. 


ſuperficial parts of velvet and 


| termills. 


| - plains where the Watermills ſtood. 


S bakeſpeare. : 


conſent; for they alſo will | 
 Bacon's Natural Hiſtery. 


the biſhoprick of | 


„chat he willed the meſſenger to tell the cardi- 


Camden's Remains. | 


Sabiſt. 


ſpecies of this ge- 


eacham on Drawing. | 


W AT 


Tue ſtomachs of wwaterfiavl that live upon fiſh, are hu- 


man. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
WATERGRUEL. 7. /. {water and gruel.] Food made with 
oatmeal and water. | | 
For breakfult, milk, milk-pottage, watergruel, and flum- 
mery, are very fit to make for children. Locke. 
'T ne aliment ought to be liender, as 2vatergruel acidulat- 
ed. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


The forerunners ot an apoplexy aredulnels, night-mares, 
weaknels, wwateryne/s, and turgidity of the eyes. Arbulbnot. 
WATERISH. adj. | trom water. ] 
1. Relembling water, 
Where the principles are only phlegm, what can be ex- 
pected from the wwateryb matter, but an infipid manhood, 
and a ſtupid old infancy ? | Drydca. 
3. Moiſt; inſipid. : | 
Some parts of the earth grow mooriſh or 2wateri/h, others 
dry. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


. ſemblance of water, 
A pendulous flimineſs anſwers a pituitous fate, or an 
acerbity, which reſembles the tartar of our humours, or 2va- 
ter:fhnejs, which is ike the ſeroſity of our blood. Fleyer. 
WA'TERLEAF.. A. /. A plant. 
It hath a bell-thaped flower, conſiſting of one leaf, and 
cut into ſeveral ſegments: from the bottom part of the flower 
ariles the pointal, which atterward becomes a fruit, open— 
ing in two parts, incloling leeds of the lame {hape as the 
„„ 5 | Millar. 
Wa'TERLILLY. 2. /. [nymphea, Latin.] A plant. 


which expand in form of a roſe; out of the flower cup ariſes 
the pointal, which afterwards becomes an almolt glubular | 

fruit, conſiſting of many cells, filled with feeds, which are 

for the moſt part oblong. e Millar. 
Let them lie dry twelve months, to kill the water-weeds, 
as waterlillies and bull-ruſhes. WMaltou's Angler. 
N A'TERMAN. z. g. [water and mau. ] A ferryman; a boat- 
man. 


Having blocked up the 


aſſage to Greenwich, they order- 
ed the <vatermen to let fall their oars more gently, Dryden. 
Bubbles of air ee upward from the very bottom of 
the lake, the abater men told us that they are obſerved always 
do riſe in the ſame places. Adaiſon on Italy. 
The waterman forlorn, along the ſhore, _ 5 
Penſive reclines upon his ulelels oar. Gay. 
WATIERMARK. 7 2 [water and mar. ] The utmolt linit 
of the rite of the flood. e . 
. Men and beaſts 3 
Mere borne above the tops of trees that grew | | 
On th' utmott margin of the watermark. Dryden. 


It hath trailing branches, as the cucumber or melon, and 
is diſtinguiſhed from other cucurbitaceous plants, by its leaf 
deeply cut and jagged, and by its producing uneatable fruit, 
5 | 5 8 Millar. 
WA'TERMIL, 2. /. Mill turned by water. 3 
PFPFoorth flowed freth | 

A guſhing river of black gory blood, . 
That drowned all the land whereon he ſtood: 
Tue ſtream thereof would drive a vatermill, Fairy Queen. 
The picture may be ſet forth with farm houſes and ava- 
RES Peeacbam on Drawing. 
cted on hills, or in the 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Corn ground by windmills, ere 
WA'TERMINT. 2. /. A plant. 
WA'TERRADISH. 2. /. A ſpec 
ſee.” . ; „5 | | 
WA'TERRAT. 2. /. A rat that makes holes in banks. 
There be land-rats and water-rats. Shakeſpeare. 
The pike is bold, and lies near the top of the water, 
watching the motion of any frog, or water-rat, or mouſe. 


ies of water-creſſes, which 


WATERRO'CKET. 2. ſ. A ſpecies of water-creſſes.. 
WA'TERVIOLET. 7. /. | hottona, Latin.] A plant, : 
It hath a role-thaped flower, contiſting of one leaf, which 
is divided into two parts, almoſt to the bottom: in the cen- 
ter of the flower ariſes the pointal, which atterwards be- 
comes a cylindrical fruit, in which are contained fp 
ſeeds. -. © 8 LY DOE 
WATERSA'PPHIRE. . ſ. A fort of ſtone, 
Waterjapphire is the occidental fapphire, and is n 
fo bright a blue, nor ſo hard as the oriental. 
WA'TERWITH. 2. J. [watirand with.] A plant. | 
Ihe wvaterwith ot Jamaica growing on ary hills, in the 
woods, where no water 1s to be met with, its trunk, it cut 
into pieces two or three yards long, and held by either end 
to the mouth, aftords ſo plentitully a limpid, innocent, and 
refrething water, or ſap, as gives new lite to the droughty 
traveller or hunter, Derbam's Ph,ſico-Therlory, 
WATERWORK, . /. a vater and work. ] Play of fountains; 
artificial ſpouts of water; any hydraulick performance. 
Engines invented for mines and evaeravorks often fil 
in the performance. Wilkins's Math. Magick.” 
The French took from the Italians the firtt plans of their 
gardens, as well as xvateravorks, „ 
War ERY. adj. {from <water.} 
1. Thin; liquid; like water. 5 
Quicxhilver, Which is a mott crude and evatery body, 
| heated, and pent in, hath the like force with gunpowder. * 
| ee | FD | Þ C0. 
The bile, by its ſapon2ceous quality, mixeth the oily and 
__avatery parts of the aliment together. Arbuthnot on Aliin. 
2. Taitclets; inſipid; vapid ; fpiriclels. | 


Millar. | 


either of 


pumpion. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor, 
No heterogeneous mixture ule, as fome 
With avat'ry turneps have debas'd their wines, F billips. 
3. Wet; abounding with water, 8 
When the big lip, and auat'ry eye 
Tell me, the riling ſtorm is nigh: 
Tis then thou art yon angry main, 


Thoſe few eſcap'd 
Famine, and anguiſh, will at laſt conſume, 
Wand'ring that wwat'ry defart. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Betwixt us and you wide oceans flow, 
And wat'ry deſarts. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 


Together to the aba y camp they hafte. Dryden, 
Perhaps you'll ſay, | a 
That the attracted awat'ry vapours riſe | 
From lakes and ſeas, and fill the lower ſkies. Blackmore. 


WAa'TTLE. u. . [from æuag helen, to ſhake, Germ. Skinner.) 
* 5 barbs, or looſe red tleſh that hangs below the cock's 
bill. 

The loach is of the ſhape of an ee}, and has a beard of 
Twattels like a barbel. 


The barbel is fo called, by reaſon of his barb, or wartels, 


watci, are accounted the caule of plilegm, Floyer. 


The characters are; the flower conſiſts of teveral l:aves, | 


2, To be moved as a ſignal. 


5 


herical | 
fe. WA'VER. V. 1. 


Weedward. | 


We'llule this urwholetome humidity, this groſs, watery | 


Deform'd by winds, and dafh'd by rain. Prior. 
4. Relating to the water. 
On the brims her fire, the wwat*ry god, 
Roll'd from a ſilver urn his cryttal tivod, _ Dryden.) _ 
5. Conſiſting of water. OR | 9 
The wat'ry kingdom is no bar 
To ſtop the foreign ſpirits; but they come, 
As o'er a brook, to lee fair Portia. Shakeſpeare. 


Walton. 


WAW. 


His com b and wattels are an ornament becor 


ma tial {puit, | More's Antidote avg, ning his 
2. A hurdle. | | — Atheiſm, 
To WA'TTLE. v. a. [parelas, Saxon, travis. "y Worth, 


with twigs; to ferm, by platting 
ight we but hear 
The folded fucks penn'd in their au cote 
Or {ound of pattoral reed with oaten ſtops * 
A plough was tound in a very deep bog 5 Mittor, 
wvatiicd ttanding. Mortimer 17 Ju, tie 
WAVE. a. J. [pzze, Saxon; waegh, Dutch; hs and ; 
1. Water railed above the level of the luri ace : bill e, br] 
driven into incqualities, | loam, Ne 
he ſhore, that ver his wave-worn boſs 


twigs one within, doth 


bow'a, 
Shakeſpeare, 


e higheſt fd; 
y hear , 
o thy will, 
amy night; 
reſtore ; 
n the vght, 


The zwave} that riſe would drown th 
But at thy check they flee, and when u 
Thy thund'ring voice, they poit to d 

Amit theſe toils lucceeas the b 
Now hitiing waters the quench'd guns 

And weary Waves withdrawing fro: 
Are lull'd, and pant upon the ſilent ſhore, D 

The aba behind impels the wvawe before Jen. 

Luxuriant on the avave-worn bank he lav Toe. 
Stretch'd torth, and panting in the ſunny ra Fe 
2. Unevenneſs; incquality. 5 Pope, 

Thus it happens, if the glaſs of the 
veins, and their ſides be accurately plane and welj 
without thote numberleſs avaves, or curls whic 
ariſe from fſand-holtes a little tmcorhed in 
putty, 

To WAVE. wv. 1. [from the noun, } 
1. J play lootely ; to float. 

I may find 
Your warlike enfigns waving 
| __Mefſapus' helm 
He laces on, and wears the W@UINE creſt, 


Wotton. 


priſms be tree from 


ö 1 utuall 
Foliſhing wit 


Newtun, 


in the wind, Dryden. 
f * 0 
Dryden, 
A bloody arm it is, that holds a 6 
Lighted, above the C 
It wates unto us | Be | 5 | 
4 * e wh . CN, John CR 8 7717 
a. Jo be in an unſettled ſtate; to fluctuate, ene 
They abade in and out, no way juthcien 
no way retolved, what to think, ſpeak, or wr 
only that becauſe they have taken it upon them 


l pine 
apitol, and now 


tly grounded, 
= more than 
: „they mut 
ay 2 * | Io Hooker OR 
f he did not care whether he had their love or no, he 
andy indifferently *twixt doing them neither good Ivo 
arm. STS Baked. Ceriale, 
To WAVE. V. a. from the noun, } ” 4278. I 8 9287 
1. To raiie into inequalities of {uriace. 
le had a ncutand noſcs, 8 
Horns welk'd and wway'd like the enrid 


dan Fed © 57 
2. To move looſely. Saen, ea 
They waw'd their fiery ſwords, and in the air | 

Made horrtd circles, | 

ZEneas aba d his fatal ſword 

High o'er his head, 1 Prat 
He beckoned to me, and, by the auavνι of his how, i. 
rected me to approach the place where he fat. 1 
3. Jo att; to remove any thing floating. 
Some men never conceive how the motion of the earth. 
below ihould avatie one from a knock perpendicularly the 


rected tom a body in the air above.  Broxur's Fug. Err 
t by a waft or motion ot any tung. 


Milton. 


N » 


ANU,t 


4 7 N 
x NUN, 


4. To beckon; to direc 
Look with what courteous action 

It waves you to 2 more removed ground: 

But do not go with it. 
5. [Cuefwer, Fr. Sinner. ] To put off. | 
20 He relolved not to wave his way upon. this reaſon, that 
if he ſhould but once, by ſuch a diverſion, make hi; eremy 
believe he were afraid of danger, he ſhould never hve 
without, Wotton's Lije of the Dube of Buckingham, 

Theſe, ee plots, found out a better way ; 
Some god deſcended, and pretery'd the play. Orden. 

6. To put alide for the preſent. | 
I have wvav'd the ſubjeét of your greatneſs, to welign 
mytclt to the contemplation of what is more peculiarly 
you's. 3 a Dij dea. 
Since ſhe her intereſt for the nation's wvaw'd, 
4 ſo ” 2 . " ; 

Then I who ſav' d the king, the nation fay'd, Ded. 
: lpapian, Saxon. ] 
1. Io play to and fro; to move lobte! 


Sbaleſpeert. 


I took two triangular glaſſes, and 6a of them being kept 
fixt in the ſame poiture, that the iris it projected on the floor 
nught not Waver, I caſt on fhe ſame floor atiother iris, wih 
another pritm, moving it to and fro. Le. 

Ihe whiterüng ſhower deſcends, | 
At hiit then avavering, Toe, Winter, 
2. Io be ugſeitled; to be uncertain, or inconſtant; to huctu- 
ate; nut to be determined. . 8 
In which amazement, when the miſcreant 
Perceived him to waver, weak and trail, 
Whilſt trembling horror did his conſcience daunt, 
And helliſn angifh di his foul aflail, Fairy Quett. 
_ Remember where we are; | 
In France, among a fickle, <vawering nation.  Shateſp, 
Thou almoſt mak'ſt me acaber in my t2ith, 
Io hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That foulsof animals intule themiclyes 
Into the trunks of men. Shale fam. 
Hold tait the faith without avaverino. Hab. z. 
The wav ring faith of people vain and light, Daniel, 
Faith as ablolutely determines our mins, any: AP 

excludes all 2vaverirg, as our knowledge welt, 21% 

may as well doubt of our own being, as we can, . i 

any revelation from God be true. | 4 

What it Hoſpinian thould have ſaid, that Luther at. 
vered in the point of the ſacrament? does it follow that bs 
rely did ſo // Alte big. 

They, who at this diſtance from the firſt ric © e 

Golpel, after weighing the ſeveral evidences of it, u 

in their faith, Would have avaver'd, though they, had 1c 

the art promulgers work wonders. Alteriany 

Wa'VERER. 2. J. [from avaver.] One unſettled and ne 

lolute. ö . 

Come, young xvawerer, come, and go with we; 

In one relpect I'll ihy affiftantbe. 

WAV Y. adj, (from <vave.] | 

1. Rilng in waves. | 
For thee the ocean ſimiles, 3 


. 


Sal car 


* | 1 wk; ts 
ad (nncths her W677 reak; 


And heav'n itſelf with more {<r/cnc and prior Aan 
bleſt. an 
2. Playing to and fro, as in undulations. 
Where full-ear'd theaves of rye 
Grow wawy on the tilth, that ſoil lelet Plilits, 
For apples. * 
Let ker glad vallies {mile with awavy corn; Prix, 
Let fleecy flocks her riling hills adorn. arding 
Wawes, or waes. u. ſ. A word uted by Spenſer, ace 
to the Saxon pronunciation. 
1. For waves, f 
Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron tongs, and ſprinkled oft the fame. , .,, 
With liquid gba. FN Pay 
2. In the fo 8 


at his mouth, which is under his note or chops. Walton. 


lowing paſſage it ſecms to be fe 


| 


Saxon. Whill 


Iden. 
, ry len, 


Mine, - 


unded, 
e than 
nuſt be 
„ h. v. 
No, he 
od. nor 
0ignus, 


bakeſþ, 


Milton. 


Dryden. 
and, dis 


G 1 £ — 
Sells 


he earth 


1 * 1 * 
lariv ch. 
4. Err. 
tiung. 


4 6 pee re. 


fon ) that 
13 eremy 
evet live 
Lingban, 


I 
Dryden. 


to eien 
Peculiarly 


Dryden, 
1 
Di din. 


being kept 
U the tloor 
inis, with 


Tale. 


7 Winter, 
to Huctu- 


jaunt, 
17 Queek, 


Shaleſh. 


hakeſpeorts 
Heb. x. 

. Daniil. 
a8 71clf 
it, a1 
Ng 4 
Loc. 
Luther ag 
low that be 
Alterburye 
rite c. Ub 
it, wart 
iey. had len 
Atteroury. 
ed and lie- 


h we; 
Saule. 


bat; 
mer 18. 
Dq. 


Plilih. 


pris 
1 
er, gCcoroing 


5 „Hu. 
Fair) -& : 
I quiotis Ts, 


Wilt 


The avaxen wings of this ambitious boy. 


1. Broad road made for paſſengers. 


4. Courle; direction of motion. 


WAY 


Whilſt they fly that gulf 's devouring jaws, 


They on this rock are rent, and lunk in liclplets vawes, 


LOTS | Hbenſer. 
7 WawL. v. u. pa, grief, Saxon. ] To ery; to howl; 
ge firtt time that we iimell the air, f 

We abarole and cry. Shakeſpeare's King Lean. 
WAX. a. . Lyæxe, Saxen; wwex, Danith ; wacks, utch.] 
1. The thick tenacious matter gathered by the bee, and 
formed into cells for the reception of the honey, | 
Wax conſiſts of an acid ſpirit, of a nauſeous taſte, and an 
dil or butter, which is emollient, laxative, and anodyne, 
TE N Arbulhuot. 
They give us food which may with nectar vie, 
And a, that does the abſent ſun ſupply. Roſcommon. 


our to Confucius with bowings, <vax candles, and in- 
tenſe. hy 3 | Sͤtilling fleet. 
While viſits ſhall he paid on ſolemn days, 
When num'rous zvax lights in bright order blaze; 
80 long my honour, name, and praile ſhall live. Pope, 
2. Any tenacious mals, ſuch as is uſed to falten letters. 
We lotten the wax, before we ict on the leal. More. 
A kind of concretion in the fleſh, 
A fontanel in her necx was much inflamed, and many 
avax-kernels about it.  Wiſeman's Surgery. 


3. 


Ty Wax. v. 4. [from the noun.] To ſmear; to join with | 


- Unequal in their length, and wax d with care, 


G 300001010 
He form'd the reeds, proportion'd as they are; g 


They Kill retain the name of his u4grateful fair. Dryd. 


Ty WAX. V. 1. pret. W0X, waxed, part. pail. waxed, 


baxcn. pe axan, Saxon; wachſen, Germ.] 88 
1. To grow]; to increaſe; to become bigger, or more, Uſed 
of the moon, in oppoſition to ware, and figuratively ot 
things which grow by turns bigger and leſs, | 
The huſbarndman in ſowing and ſetting, upon good rea- 
ſon, obſerves the waxing and waning of tue moon, Hakeww, 
Land and trade are twins, they wax and wane together. 
| ng : bill. 
2. To paſs into any ſtate; to become; to grow. It is in ei- 
ther ſenſe now almolt diſuſed. 


© Where things have been inſtituted, which being conve- 


nient and good at the firit, do afterward in procels of time | 
avax otherwiſe, we make no doubt but they may be altered, | 
yea, though councils or cuſtoms general haverecerved them, | 


| ker. 
Careleſs the man ſoon wax, and his wit weak _ 
Was overcome of things that did him pleaſe. Fairy N. 
Art thou like the adder wwaxern daf? Shakeſpeare, 
We will deſtroy this place; becauſe the cry of them is 
waxen great before the Lord. Gen. xix. 13. 
Flowers removed wax greater, becauſe the nouriſhment 
is more eaſily come by in the looſe earth, | Bacon, 
This anſwer given, Argantes wild drew near, _ 
Trembling for ie, and abaæing pale for r 
Nor could he hold. 
It I avax but cold in my deſire, - 
Think heav*n hath motion lott, and the world fire. Donne. 


Their manners wvax more and more corrupt, in propor- 
tion as their blellings abound. WOE 


: Atterbury. 

Wax EN. z. ſ. [from wax.] Made of wax. 
1 warming next appear d 

The female bee, that feeds her huſband drone 
Deliciouſly, and builds her avaxen cells | 

With honey ſtor d. 
I can yet ſhoot beams; whole heat can melt 1 
Denbam. 

So weary bees in little cells repoſe 

But if night-robbers lift the well- tor d hive, 
An humming through their waxer city grows, 


And out upon each other's wings they drive. _ Dryden. ; 
Others with ſweets the wwaxer cells diſtend, Gay. | 


av. 2. ſ. [ pœz, Saxon; weigh, Dutch. ] 
1. The road in which one travels. . 
I am amaz'd, and loſe my way. 


Among the thorns and dangers of this world. | Shakeſp. : 


1 ou cannot ſre your way, — 

E have no way, and therefore want no eyes: 
Iftumbled when I faw. _ 
| To God's eternal houſe direct the way, 


A broad and ample road. oe Milton. 
Flutt'ring the god, and weeping ſaid, | 
Pity poor Cupid, generous maid! | 
Who happen d, being blind, to ſtray, | 5 
And on thy boſom loit his zvay. Prior. 


Know'lt thou the zvay to Dover? — 355 
— Both file and gate, 9 and foot · path. Shakeſp. 
3. A length of journey. | . | 
An old man that had travelled a great way under a huge 
burden, found himfelt ſo weary, that he called upon Death 
to deliver him. 2 DAG | 


I now go toward him, therefore follow me, 


And mark what way I make. Shake. Winter's Tale. | 


He ſtood in the gate, and aſk dot ev'ry one, 

Which away ſhe took, and whither ſhe was gone. Dryden. 
Attending long in vain, I took the way, | 

Which through a path, but ſcarcely printed, lay. Did. 
Wich downward force he took his way, : 

And roll d his yellow billaws to the lea. Duden. 
My ſeven brave brothers, in one fatal day, _ 

To Death's dark manſions took the mournful way. _ 

: Dryden. 

To obſerve every the leaſt difference that is in things, 


keeps the underſtanding ſteady and right in its way to | 


knowledge. Locke. 
5. Advance in life. f | 
The boy was to know his father's circumſtances, and 
that he was to make his 4vay by his own induſtry. Heck. 
6. Paſſage; power of progreſſion made or given. = 
Back do I toſs theſe treaſons to thy head: 
This ſword of mine ſhall give them inſtant ww 
Where they ſhall reſt for ever. 
0 | 15 BY angelick chow, 5 : 
n each hand parting, to his {peed gave way, _ 
Through all th and ang . Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
_ Youth and vain confidence thy lite betray : 
Througharmies this has made Melantius* way. Waller. 


The realon may be, that men ſeldom come into thoſe. 


poſts till after forty ; about which time the natural heat be- 
ginning to decay, makes xcay for thoſe diltempers. Temp. 
The air could not readily get out of thoſe priſons: but by 


degrees, as the earth and water above would give Way. 
| Burnet. 
As a ſoldier, foremoft in the fight | 
aſtes 2vay 2 others. p72 Dryden. 


Some make themſelves 4vay, and are ſuggeſted to the 
mmd'by all the aways of ſenſation and reflection. Locke. 
7. Vacancy made by timorous or reſpectful receſſion. Fe 
There would be left no difference between truth an 
falſehood, if what we certainly know give way to what we 


may pollibly be miſtaken in. Locke. 


or was he {atisfied, unleſs he made the pure profeſſion of 
r | give way to luperttition and n * 

| by | tablith the other. 
3 power to expel the one, and eſta 3 


Milton Sept a Loft, b. vil. ; 
F 


L' Eftraage. | 


thought it their wifeſt courſe to give way allo to the time. 


by their 


| 19. Method; manner of practice, 


8 | 20, Method pr plan of life, conduct, or action. 
Shakejp. King Lear. | 


have been at in theſe barbarous buildings, one cannot but 


a 
Shaleſp. "db Lear. | 


upon the lame ſub; ct. 
3.10 2 


9. Courſe; regular progreſlion. 


10. Situation where a thing may probably be found. 
hete inquiſitions are never without baſeneſs, and very | To WAYLA'Y, v. a. | way and /ay.] To w 


] | 11. A ſituation or courte obſtru 
All the magiſtrates, every new or full moon, give ho-“ | 


12. Tendency to any meaning, or act. 
13. Accels means of admittance. 
Being once at liberty, twas laid, having made my way | 


14. Sphere of obſervation. 


15. Means; mediate inttrument; intermediate itep. 


- Firit otter peace, and that retus'd, make war. 


Ways to convey into the underſtanding the notice of corpo- 


Locle. 7. 

16. Method; ſcheme of management. . a 
_ He durſt not take open way againſt them, 8nd as hard“ 
it was to take a ſecret, they being fo continually followed 
by the beſt, and every way ableſt of that region. 


miffepreſented to others, in the zvay of tlander, _ 


17. Private determination. | 
och, as one that revered himſelf, and would reign indeed. 


Fo; : : 5 ** 
ajax, b. ii.. 


18. Manner; mode. 


ſomething in their way of thinking or exprefiing, that is | 


entirely their own. H Spettator, Ne 160. | 
His avay of expreſſing and applying them, not his inven- | 
tion of them, is what we admire. Addijon. | 


| the height of terribleneſs. 


. To live th' eafielt way, not with perplexing thoughts. 


in a way for a pretent cure, but overthroweth your health 


21. Right method to act or Know. EY . 5 
We are quite out of the avay, when we think that things | 


22. General ſcheme of acting. 


23. Ey the way. Without any neceſſary connection with the 


WAY 


I would give Way to others, who might argue very well | 


vcal tendency. . ne del 


Come a little nearer this a2 qd 
_ I warrant thee nobody hears. Shak. Merry Wives of Wind. 


ut give me leave to ſeize my deſtin'd prey, 


And let Eternal Juſtice take the Way, Dryden. 


often utelets to the curious mquirer. For men (tand upon 
their guards agamit them, laying all their counſels aud te- 
crets out of their wway, Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
litt e | tive and obviating, 
Ihe imagination being naturally tumultuous, interpoſeth 
itſelt without aſking leave, calting thoughts in our <vay, 
and forcing the underſtanding to rete&t upon them. Duppa. 


There is nothing in the words that ſounds that Way, or 
Points particularly at perſecution, Atterbury. 


with ſome foreign prince, I would turn pirate. 


Ralle: 8 b. | 


he general officers, and the publick miniſters, that fel! 
in my way, were generally ſubject to the gout. Temple. 


By noble ways we conqueſt will prepare; 


What conceivable Ways are there, whereby we- ſhould 


8 come to be aſſured that there is tuch a being as God? Twlolj; | 


A child his mother ſo well inſtructed this away in geo- 
graphy, that he knew the limits of the tour paits of the |. 
worid, | 


It is not impoſiible to God to make a creature with more] 


real things, than thoſe nve he has given to man. 


l Sidney. 
Will not my yielded crown redeem my breath? 
Still am I tear”d? Is there no avay but death? Daniel. 
As by calling evil good, a man is miſrepreſented to him- 
ſelf in the æay of flattery; fo by calling good evil, he is 
| South, 
Now what impious ways my wilhes took ? | 
How they the monarch, and the man torlook? Prior. 
| The lenate, forced to yield to the tribunes of the people, 


Swift. | 


_ He was of an high mind, and loved his own will and lis 


FI had my way, 3 
He had mew'd in flames at home, not i” th' ſenate; 
1 had ting'd his furs by this time. B. Johnſon's Catiline. | 


She with a calm careleſsneſs let every thing ſlide, as we do | 
peeches, who neither in matter nor perſon do any 
avay belong unto us. | Sidney. 


Few writers make an extraordinary tigure, who have not | 


Having lott the way ot nobleneſs, he ſtrove to climb to | 
9 85 | Sidney. 
Matter of mirth „ 
She could deviſe, and thouſand ways invent, 


Taught _ 
Milton. 


A phyſiclan, unacquainted with your body, may put you 


in ſome other Kind. | Bacon. 
5 | To attain. EST | 
The height and depth of thy eternal ways, we 
Allhuman thought comes ihort. | Milton. 


Duden. Wax Lkss. adj. [from way. 


| _ elle removed, 4g e IS 
God hath ſo many times and ways ſpoken to men. Hook, | WAY'WARDNESS. 2. /. [from wayward.] Frowardnelsz _ 


1 | we. pronoun. (The L.] Ot 
To feed her fooliſh humonr, and van jolliment. Spenſer, | 1. The plural of J. 5 


acknowledge themſelves in the number of the blind, that 
will not enter into God's reſt. Hammemd' Fundamentals; 
WAY 'FARINGTREE. u. . [wiburnum, Latin. ] A plant, 
The flower conliſts of one teat, which 1s divided into five 
parts, and expands in a circular orde: ; thele are collected 
into the form of an umbrella: the ovary, which js placed on 
the upper part of the flower, becomes a tott berry, full of 
juices which contains one ſtony compreited furrowed feed; 
| | Millar. 
atch inſidiouſiy in 
the way ; to beſet by ambuſh. 


I will wvaylay thee going home, whete it it be thy chance 


to Kill me,—thwvu kill it me like a rogue and a villain, Shak. 
The employment of money is chiefly merchandizing or 
purchahng; and utury wvaylays both: it dulls and damps all 


indultries. | Bacon; 
| How thou lurkꝰſt | 
In valley or green meadow to 2waylay | | 
Some beauty fate. Mitton's Paradiſe Regained: 
Now on their coaſts our conquering navy rides, 
Wazloys their merchants, and their land belets, 
Eacl day new wealtK without their care provides, | 
They lay atleep with prizes in their nets. Dryden, 
Like hunted caltors, eonſcious of their ſtore, E's ox 
Their waylaid wealth to Norway's coalts they bring. 
Dryden; 


WAYLA'YER. . . [from aua] One who waits in am- 


buth for another. | 
ö Pathleſs; untracked. 
When on upon my vay/z/s walk; | 
As my detires me draw, | 
I, like a madman tell to talk | ow 
With every thing I law. Drayton's Queen of Cynthia; 


| Lecke. | Wax MARK. . . [way and mark.] Mark to guide in tra- 


velling. 


0 WAY'MENT, v. 4. [pa, Saxon. ] To lament, or grieve. 
Oblolete. | es Rs Batt 
What boots it to weep and to awayment, 

When ill is chanc'd, but doth the ill increaſe, | 

And the weak mind with double woe torment. Fairy Q: 


WAY'WARD. adj. | pa woe, and pe nt, Sax. ] Froward; 


p<eviſh z morole; vexatious, |, 3 ROE 
That night the elder it was, the more wayward it ſhew- 
ed it{elf towards them. Sidncy. 
How wayward is this fooliſh love, 
That, like a teity babe, will ſcratch the nurſe, 
And preſently all humbled, kits the rod. 
Wayward beauty doth not fancy move, 
A trown forbids, a ſmile engendreth love. 
gh  - To miſchiet bent, | 
He ſeldom does a good with good intent; 
_ Wayward, but wile; by long experience taught _ 
I pleaſe both parties, fox il] ends he fought. Dryden. 


Bacon. | WAY'WARDLY, adv. [trom wayward.) Frowardly ; per- 


verlely, 1 5 | | 
Waywardly proud; and therefore bold: becaufe extremely 
faulty, 19 5 D Sidney. 
Howſoever, ſome will ſtill be wayward!y diſpoſed; yet if 
ſuch as be in authority will do their duties, they may by con- 
venient diſcipline be f : 


perverſeneſs. | 5 

Such the behaviour of ladies, as builded their chaſtity not 
upon waywwardneſs, but choice of worthineſs. Sidney. 

The bett of his time hath been but raſh ; then muſt welook 


from his age to receive not alone the imperfections of long 
engrafted condition; but the unruly avaywardreſs that in- 


firm and cholerick years bring. +. Shakeſpeare. 
A child will have as much wit as he hath awazwvarduejs. 
1 | Motton on Education, 


_ Retire ave to our chamber, 


A little water clears us of this deed. Shakeſpeare. 
1 Fair and noble hoſteſs, | 7: - 
We are your gueſts to night, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


__ Notwithſtanding animals had nothing like the uſe of rea- 


ſon, abe find in them all the lower parts of our nature, in 


the greateſt ſtrength. Addiſon. 


2. Improperly and ungrammatically for the oblique cale, us. 


: _ Shakeſpeare, | 


To poor Ie, 
Thine enmity's moſt capital. 


When a man tees the prodigious expence our foretathers | WEAK. adj. [pzc, Saxon; week, Dutch. 


fancy what miracles they would have left us, had they only 
been inſtructed in the right away, Addiſon on Italy. 


contain within themlelves the qualities that appear to us 11 

them. Ie | Locke. 
They are more in danger to go out of the way, who ae 

marching under the conduct of a guide that will nnflcad 

them, than he that has not yet taken a ſtep, aud is Ikclier 

to enquire after the right way. e Locke. 
Ey me, they offer all that you can aſk, 
And 


point an eaſy way to happmels. Rewwe. 


Men who go out of the avay to hint tree things, muſt be | 
guilty of ablurdity, or rudenets, Clariſſa. 


main deſign; en paſant. 
Note, by the way, that unity of continuance 15 eaſier to 
procure, than unity of 1pecics, Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Will. Honeycomb, now on the verge ct threelcore, aſked 
me, in his molt ſerious look, whether I would advile him to 
wary Lady Betty Single, who, by the way, is one of the 
greateſt fortunes about town, _ Spectator, No 475. 
24. To go or come one's Way, or ways; to come along, or de- 
part. A familiar phraſe. _ 2 


Nay, come your ways; 2 : " 
This. his 8 bay your mind tohim. Shakeſpeare, 
To a boy faſt aſleep upon the brink of a river, Fortune 
came, and wak'ti him; Pr'ythce, get up, and go thy <vays, 
thou'lt tumble in and be drown'd elſe. L tfirange. 
25. Way and ways, are now often uſed corruptly tor wiſe. 
But if he ſhall any ways make them void after he hath 
heard them, then he ihall bear her iniquity, 
They ere& concluſions no way mterble from their pre- 
miſes. 5 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Being ſent to reduce Palos, he miſtook a great tie at a 
diftance for the flect, and being no ways a match for them, 
ſet fail tor Athens. Swift. 
is no way the intereſt even of prieſthood. Pope. 
Wa'yBREAD. 2. % A plant. - finſw. 
WAYFA'RER, 7. J. {way and fare, to go.] Paſſenger; tra- 
hes FEONE many wayfarers make themſelves glee, by | 
wtting the rages in 2 of this 3 Who 
cially the women, tortlow not to bain them. 
again, eſpeciall) | ee 
WAYFA'RING. adj. Travelling; paſſing; being on a jour- 


The to whom all this. is revealed, if they will not be di- 
reed into a path ſo plained and ſmoothed, that the 2vay- 
faring men, though tools, ſhall not err therein, muſt needs | 


o 


Numb, xxx.. 


1. Feeblez not ttrong, 

He is weary and weak handed, 
Here only weak, 25 | 

Ag ainſt the chai m ot beauty's powetful glance. Milton. 

_ Wer't thou not weak with hunger, mad with love, 

My hand ſhouid force thee. _ . Dryden. 

Fame and reputation are weak ties: many have not the 

leaſt ſente of them: powerful men are only awed by them as 

they cenduce to their intereſt, + | Drzden. 
hildren, being by the courſe of nature born weak, and 

unable to provide tor themlelves, they have, by the appoint- 
ment of God, a right to be maintained by their parents. 
| 5 2 48 Locke. 


2. Infum; not healthy. N | 
Here I fland your brave, : 

A poor, infirm, weak, and deſpis'd old man. Shakeſp. 

3. Soft; pliant; not (tiff, | Ef a. oo 8 
4. Low ct ſound. = IHE & | | 
A voice not loft, weak, piping and womanilh; but audible, 
ftroiig and manlike. e 55 Aſcbam. 

5. Fceblſe of mind; wanting ſpirit; wanting diſcernment. 

As the caſe ſtands with this preſent age, full of tongue and 


weak ot brain, we yield to the ſtream thereof. Tooker, 
This murder'd prince, though weak he was, 

He was not ill, nor yet ſo e but that | | 

Hi thew'd much martial valour in his place. Daniel. 

She firſt his weak indulgence will accuſe, Milton, 


T hat Portugal hath yet no more than a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
they may thank the Whigs, whole falle repreſentations they 
were ſo weak to believe. lrg 5 WI 

6. Not much napregnated with any ingredient: as a weak 
tincture, weak beer. TIER, | 

7. Not powerful; not potent. 

I mutt make fair weather yet a while, 


The weak, by thinking themſelves ſtrong, are induced to 
venture and proclaim war againſt that which ruins them; 


and the ſtrong, by conceiting themſelves gel, are thereby 


rendered unactive and vielets, South's Sermons, 

It the poor found the rich diſpoſed to ſupply tucir wants, 

or if the weak might always find protection from the mighty, 

they could none of them lament their own condition. Swift. 
8. Not well ſupported 1 argument. | 


A caſe lo weak and teeule hath been much perſiſted in. 


Hs Hogker, 
9. Unfortified. | | 2 
To quell the tyrant love, and guard thy heart 
On this weak ſide, where molt our nature fails, 
Would be a conqueſt worthy Eato's fon. Addijon's Cato. 
0 WASTES: V. a. To debilitate; to enfeeble; to deprive 
of ſtrength. | 


The firſt which weakened them was their ſecurity, Hooker. 


heir 


Set thee up waymarks, make thee high heaps. Fer. xxxi. 


idney. 


Shakeſpeare. . 
Fairfax. 


ept within the bounds of mogeſty, or 


Swift. 


Till Henry he more 2veak and I more ſtrong. 8 Shakeſp. * 


W EA 
Tneir hands ſhall be weakened from the work that it be 


not done. > eb. vi. 9. 
: Inteſtine broils, Ns 
Weakening the ſcepter of old night. Milton. 
Every violence offered to the body weakensand impairs it, 
and renders it leis durable. Ray on th Creation. 
Let us not weaken ſtill the weaker fide 5 
By our diviſions. Addiſon's Cato. 
Solemn impreſſions that ſeem to abeaten the mind, may, 
by proper reſſection, be made to ſtrengthen it. Clariſſa. 
WEAKLING. u. / [from weak.] A teeble creature. | 
Thou art no Atlas for fo great a weight; 
And, weakling, Warwick takes his gitt again, 


And Henry is my king, Warwick his ſubſect. Shake. 


Alop begged his companions not to overcharge him; tucy 
found him a abe, and bade him pleaſe himſelf, 


WEAKLY. adv, [from weak.] 
1. Feebly ; with want of ſtrength. TH 
The motion of gravity worketh aveakly, both far from 
the earth, and alſo within the earth. _ Bacon. 
Was plighted faith fo weakly ſeal'd above, | 
That for one error, I mult loſe your love? Dryden. 
2. Indiſcrectly ; injudicioully ; timorouſſy; with feeblencts of 
mind. | | 
| This high gift of ſtrength committed to me, 
Under the i of lilence could not keep, | 
But weakly to a woman mult reveal it, 
Tancred, I neither am diſpos'd to make 
Requelt tor life, nor offer'd life to take: 
Much leſs deny the decd ; but leaſt of all . 
hBeneath pretended juſtice weakly tall. Dryden's Fables, 
WEA'KLY. adj. [trom deaf. ] Not ſtrong ; not healthy. 


Milton. 


to one that ever I ſhould have returned, 
WEAkN ESS. . . [from weak. ] = 
1. Want of ſtrength; want of force; feebleneſs. 


Troy in our weakneſs lives, not in her ſtrength. Shak. = 


2 | rgumeat. 7 3 
Of human weakneſs rather than of ſtrength. Milton. 
The General's force, as kept alive by fight, 
Now, not oppos'd, no longer can purſue: 
Laſting till heav'n had done his courage right, NS 
When he had conquer'd, he his 2veakreſs knew, Dryden. 
Neu graces yearly like thy works diſpla © 
Soft without weakneſs, without glaring gay. Pope. 
By ſuch a review we ſhall diſcern and ſtrengthen our avea:- 


ness with good reſolution, and ſo order our future conver- | “ 
ſation as may render us leaſt expoſed to falling. = Rogers. 


2. Infirmity; unhealthineſs. 


L'Efirange. | 


Being old and weakly, twenty years in priſon, it was ten | 
Nalib. 


Perſons in thoſe poſts derive a weakneſs of conſtitution. 


from the eaſe and luxury of their anceſtors, and the delicacy 
of their own education, „ Temple. 
3. Want of cogency. | 


She ſeems to be conſcious of the aveakneſs of thoſe tefti- | 


monies. | N' NG 
4. Want of judgment; wantof reſolution; foolifhnels of mind. 
IE 5 Weakneſs is thy excuſe, Ten 
And ] believe it; weakneſs to reſiſt 
Philiſtian gold: if aveakneſs may excuſe, 
What murderer, what traitor, parricide, 
Inceſtuous, ſacrilegious, but may plead it? 
All wickedneſs is weakneſs, 
JJC . 
| If you will work on any man, you muſt Know his nature, 
and ſo lead him; or his x Foes and diladvantages, and 
FFF „„ 
Many find a pleaſure in contradicting the common reports 


of fame, and in ſpreading abroad the weakneſſes of an exalt- 
ed character. ä 


Milton. | 


Addiſon's Spectator. 


WEAK SIDE. 7. 1 | [aweak and ſide.) Foible; deficience; in-. 


 firmity. „ eg | 
This dog would have fought for his maſter in any other 


caſe; but the love of mutton was his oc al ſide. L'Eſtrange. |. 
I Their application to trade has increaſed their ſhipping, | 


- which they found to be their aveat/ide in their laſt attempts. 


| | : Temple. 
WIEAL. u. ſ. [yelan, Saxon; vealyft, Dutch. ] HO 
1. Happinets ; proſperity; flouriſhing ate. „ 
3 Our veal on you depending 
Counts it your aweal, that he have liberty. Shakeſpeare. 


As we love the vel of our ſouls and bodies, let us lo be- 


have ourſelves as we may he at peace with God. = Bacon. 
„„ TT T 
Tae aveal or woe in thee is plac'd; beware! Milton. 


licland ought to be conſidered, not only in its own interett, 

but likewite in relation to England, upon whole eat in the 
main, that of this kingdom depends. Temple. 

2. Republick; ſtate; publick mtereit, 8 
Blood hath been ſhed 38 


; Exe human ſtatute purg'd the gen' ral 4 TI Shakeſp. 


How thall the muſe, from ſuch a monarch ſteal 
An hour, and not defraud the publick weal. Pope. 
Wal. z. /. [palan, Saxon. ] The mark of a tripe. 


Like warts or aweals it hangs upon her ſkin. Donne. 
Wral away. interj. Alas. Obſolete. „ - Spenſer. | 
WeaLD, Wald, Walt. Whether ſingly or jointly ſignity a 


| wood or grove, from the Saxon peald. Gibjon 


WEALTH. z. /. [yales, rich, Saxon. ] Riches; money, or- 


| 


precious goods. „5 

| In deſart haſt thine habitance, 

And theſe rich heaps of wealth doth hide apart | 
From the world's eye and trom her right ulance. Fairy Q. 
Sn I ſhould forge | ; 5 
Quarrels unfuſt againſt the good and loyal, 

Dcitroying them for avealth. 

I wiſh thee, Vin, above all wealth, 

Both bodily and ghoſtiy health: | 

Not too much wit or wealth come to thee ; _ 


For much of either may undo the. Biſhop Corbet. | © 


Each day new wealth without their care provides, 
| They lie aden with prizes in their nets. 
WEXLTHILY. adv. [from wealthy.) Richly. 
I come to wive it 2wealthily in Padua, 
; If awcalthil;, then happily in Padua. 
WaLTRHIS ESS. 2. . {from avealthy.] Richnels, 
WEALTHV. adj. I rom wealth.} Rich; opulent; abundant. 
It a gentleman, or any wealthy yeoman, have any chil- 
dren, the eldeſt ſhall be kept in ſome order, but all the relt 
ihall ſhift and fall to this occupation of ſtealing, = Speryer. 
l will be married to a weelthywidow, _ 
Fre three days pals. Shakeſp. Teming of the Shrew, 
My ſpeculations, when fold ſingle, like cherries upon the 
ſtick, are delights tor the rich and avealtLz; after lome time 
they come to market in great quantities, and are every ordi- 
nary man's money: Addiſin s Spectator. 
Not Neptune's felf from all his floods receives 
A <wealibier tribute than to thine he gives, 
To WEAN. v. a. {penan, Saxon. ] 
1. To put trom the breaſt; to ablactate, 
She was weaned win it did taſte the wormwood on the 
nipple; pretty fool to ſee it fall out with the dug. Shakeſp. 
{ have behaved as a child that is w.arrd of his mother, 
: Bo F x | | Pjalns. 
In Sing young creatures, the beit way is never to let 
mem tuck the paps at.a!l; for their they will drink up milk 
without any dukculty, Ray on the Creation. 


Pope. 


Bacon. 


[Waters avear the ſtones. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


5 Dryden. + 


Shakeſpeare. | 


| 2. To conſume tedioully, _ 


A fortnight before you wean calves from milk, let water 
be mixed With it. | Mortimer's Hujbandry. 
2. To withdraw trom any habit or defire. 

Here the place whole pleatant fight, 
From other ihades have wean'd my wand'ring mind; 


Tell me what wants me here. Spenſer.” 
I the rather wear me from deſpair, | 
For love of Edward's offspring in my womb. SH. 


Sertoully retlect on the happy ſtate he {hall moſt certainly 
arrive to, if he but wear hinuelt from thele wortdly impedi— 
ments here that clog his toul's flight. | Digby 

Children newly weaned from their parents, put out the 
hands towards them in their dreams, as it they were ſtill 
preſent. 3 a 
There the coarſe cake, and homely huſks of beans, 

From pamp'ring riot the young ttomach wears, Oden. 

They were intended by the Author of our being, tu wear 
us gradually from our tundneis of life, the nearer we ap- 
1 proach to the end of it. Swwyyt. 
Y EA'NEL. A TAI | 
WEA'NLING, fn./. [from avean. ] 
1. An animal newly weaned, 
Though when as Lowder was far away, 
This wolfiſh ſheep would catchen his prey; 
A lamb, or a kid, or a weanel walt, | 
With that to the wood would he fpced haſte.  Spenfer. 
Jo gorge. the fleih of lambs and wweanling kids, 


f On hills where flocks are fed, flies tow'rd the ſprings 
| Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


WEAPON. . . [peapon, Saxon. ] Inftrument of offence; 


Ot Ganges or Hydaſpes. 
2. A child newly weaned, _ 
. ſomething with which one is armed to hurt another, 
C N 
Don let fall his arm, and ſoft withdrew _ 
_ His weapon huge, that heaved was on high, 
For to have ſlain the man that on the ground did ly. 
wo | . Fairy Queen. 

The cry of Talbot ſerves me for a ſword; _ 

For I have loaden me with many {poils, 


Take this aweapen 


h Touch me with noble anger; 

O let not womens weapons, water drops, 8 

Stain my man's cheeks. Shakejpeare's King Lear. 

lis toes, who came to bring him death, 

Bring him a weapon that before had none. Daniel. 
Wich his full force he whirl'd it firtt around, 

Imperial Juno turn'd the courſe before; 8 

And fix'd the wand'ring «veapon in the door. Dryden. 


niſhea with arms.“ 3 | on BT oe 
In what fort, fo ill weapored, could you atchieve this en- 
terprize? | | wy Sidney. 
Both the combatants entered, apparelled only in their 
dagger. 


Hayward. 


| WEAPONLESS, adj. [from weapon.) Having no Weapon; | 


unarmed. J) AL WE 
Ran on embattl'd armies, clad in iron, 


And æbeapouleſs himſel t. 3 
Made arms ridiculous, uſeleſs the forgery 8 
Ot brazen ſhield and ſpear, the haminer'd cuiraſs, 

Chalybean temper'd ſteel, and frock of mail, | 
Adamantean proof. e 
WEA'PONSALVE. z. ,. [weapon and ſalve.) A ſalve which 
Was {uppoled to cure the wound, being applied to the wea- 
pon that made it. 5 1 
That the ſympathetick powder and the æveaponſalwe con- 
ſtantly perform what is promiſed of them, 1 leaye others 
to believe. . Boyle. 
1. To walte win uſe or time. | ö 
O O wicked world! one that is well nigh auer to pieces 
with age, to ſhow himlelf a young gallant, 
Protogenes could lay his colours ſo artificially, tnat one 
being wors off, a freſh thould ſucceed to the number of five. 
N | 7 . 15 5" FRA. 
- Feb, xiv. 19. 
An haſty word, or an indiſereet action, does not preſentiy 
_ diffolve the bond, but that friendſhip may be Kill 1ound t 
| heart; and ſo outgrow and wear off theſe little diitempers, 
Re 5 e South's Sermons. 


. obliterate all thote rudiments of their youth. hls $44 4 
is time mult ear it off; but I muſt go. Dryden. 


out, and let any conuderable number of men free from it. 
„„ 8 Tillotſen's Sermons, 
Theodoſius exerted himſelf to animate his penitent in the 
courſe of life ſhe was entering upon, and wvear out of her 
mind groundlels fears. jo 


| What maſks, what dances, _ 
To avear away this long age of three hours. 
In moſt places, their toil is jo extreme as they cannot en- 
dure it above four hours; the reſidue they wear out at coites 


Viiett and beſt men full oft beguil'd, 
With goodneſs principl'd, not to rejecgt 
The penitent, but ever to forgive, 


Melton. 


Kings titles commonly begin by force, | 
Which time wears off and mellows into right. Dryden, 
3. To carry appendant to the body. ts | 
| This pale and angry roſe 
Will I for ever wear. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
hy art thou angry ?— | 
That ſuch a tlave as this ſhould avear a ſword, 
Who bea, not honeſty. 
| What is this | 
That cars upon his baby brow the round 
Aud top of tovereignty? _ 
I am the firit-born ton of him, that lait 
_ Wire the imperial diadem of Rome. Shakeſpeare. 
Their adorning, let it not be that outward adorning ct 
plaiting the hair, and of avearing of gold, 1 Peter, it. 3. 
Eas'd the putting oft 
Thele troubletome ditguites which we wear. Milton. 
Il alk'd what arms the {warthy Memnen wore 
What troops he landed. Dryden's Virg. Æncid. 
This 1s unconſcionable dealing, to be made a ſlave, and 
not know whole livery I wear. Dryden's Spanijh Friar. 
On her white brcaſt a ſparkling crots the avore. Pope. 
4. To exhibit in appearance. | 
Such an infectious face her ſorrow wears, 
I can bear death, but not Cydaria's tears. 
5. To affect by degrees, 
Trials <vear us into-a liking of what poſſibly, in the firit 
eſſay, diſpleaſed us. 1 Locke. 
A man who has any reliſh for true writing, fiom the ma- 
ſterly ſtrokes of a great author every time he peruſes him, 


Dry ew. 


6. To WEAR out, To bargals. 


Srilliug. fleet. 


WEA'PONED. adj. [trom weapon. Armed tor offence tur- 


doublets and hoſes, and weaponed with word, buckler, and | 


Milton. | 


ToWEAR. S. g. Preterite awore, part. Worn. [penan, Sax. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Ad. liſon's Spettator. 
Shabeſp. 


and heh | Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


Are drawn to wear out miterable days. 
To his name inſcrib'd, their tears they pay, 
Till years and kiſſes wear his name away. Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


wears himſelf into the ſame manner. Addiſon's Spedlator. | 


7. Zo WEAR out. Lo walte or deſtroy by uſe, 


To WEAR. v. u. 


1 WEARER, 7. ,. {from abear. ] One who has any th 


Uung no other weapon but his name. SHateſp. Hen. Vl. 8 


Which I have here recover'd from the Moor. ShakejÞ. | 


They have had all advantages to the making them wife 
unto talvation, yet ſuffer their manhcod to «var out and 


No ditferences of age, tempers, or education, can Wear it 


the ideas 0: colours having been but flightly tak 
and cealing to be repeated, do quite wear out. 
2. Jo be tcdiouſly {pent, 


and inclinauion will cafily learn to flight ſuch ſcare 


obedience become ealy and familiar, 
VEaR,. z. J. {trcm the verb.] | 
Ihe act ot wearing; the thing worn. 


2. [pen, Saxon, à fen; ba, German, a mound. 


Give me my nightly 2vearing and adieu. 
WERARINESS. x. /. (from wweary,]. . 
. Lalitude; ſtate of being ſpent with labour, 


2. Fatigue; cauſe of laſſitude. 


3. Impatience of any thing, 
GE Le re i a a ES of 

WEARISH. adj. [I believe from pxp, Saxon, a quagmire.] 
Boggy; watery. 1 73 


long and weari/ome march, | 
Coſtiy I reckon not them alone which charge the purie, 


WERAKRHISOMELY. adw, 


2. To make impatient of continuance, 


W E A 


He ſhall ab a out the ſaints, | 


This very rev'rent letcher, quite awry out 
With rheumatiims, and crippled with his gout, Dh 
; 1 p t; 
To be waited with uſe or time; 
Thou wilt ſurely wear away, Exod. xu: 
In thote who have Joſt their ſight when young, vg, 
tom 


den notice of; 


Thus vore out night, and now the herald lark 
Lett his ground- nett, high tow'ring to deſcry 
Ine Morn's approach, and greet her with his long, Mit. 


3. To pats by degrees, 


If paſſion caules a preſent terror, yet it ſoon Wear off 


crows, 

Locle. 
Tocar oft, ar 
Rogers. Sermans, 


T he difficulty will every day grow leſs and 


It was th' enchantment of her riches 
That made m' apply t your crony witches; 
That in return would pay th' expence, Roa 
The avear and tear of conicience, 
to hat up and raite the water; often written aver Aan 
They will force themſelves through flood-gates ee 
Wears, hedges, or ſtops in the water. | Walton; aal 
EARD. 1. J. Weard, whether initial or gᷣnal, ſiguihes che 


tulnels or care, from the Saxon pe dan, to Ward or keep 


Gibjor, 

pendant to his perſon, 85 a l p. 
The celeſtial habits, and the reverence 

Ot the grave weerers, 
Were I the wearer of Antonio's beard, 

I would not ſtave't to-day. Shakeſp, Auth. and Cleopat 


_ Cowls, hoods and habits with their Wearers toll, 
And flutter'd into rags. - PLE, Milton 
in the 


Armour bears off inſults, and preſerves the avear 


day of dattle; but the danger once repelled, it is laid alide, 


as being too rough for civil converſation. Dryden. 
We ought to leave room for the humour of the artifi gx 
WEAVEY. | 


It was his bidding; 


Come, our ſtomachs 


Will make what's homcly ſavoury; WER7 1772/7 


Can lnore upon the flint, when reſty ſtot 10 IE) 
Finds the down piJlow hard. Shakeſp. Cymdbeline. 
Water-fowils ſupply the wearineſ5 of a long tlight by tak. 
ing water. 725 ; 7 iale, 
__tieaven, when the creature lies proſtrate in the weakneſs 


| of lleep and avearmeſe, ſpreads the covering of night and 
- . darknels to conceal it. | | 


1 — 8 0 | | 5 South's Serment. 
Jo tull bowls each other they provoke; 


Act length, with wwearineſsand wine oppreſs'd, 


_ They rite from table, and withdraw to reit. Dryden, 
The more remained out of the wwearineſs and fatigue of 
their late marches; ff + --- . Clarendon, 


A garment over-ri 
OCICS. Carew's Survey of Cornavatl, 
b a from abeary.] Troublelome; tedious; 
cauling wearineis. 


Tube ſoul preferreth reſt in ignorance before abeariſome la. 
bour to know. r 


a 3 Hoc ler. 
Thete high wild hills, and rough uneven ways, 


Draw out our miles, and make them wweari/ome. Sha. 


4 


Troops came to the army the day before, hatalſed with a 


but which are aveari/ome and importune in ſuits. Lacea, 


| 1 up, or ſtretching out, are weariſonre potitions, 
Broae ne. 


d ſuch as perturb the quiet of thoie parts. 

N This mult be our taſk 

In heav'n, this our delight; how xvear/eme 
Eternity to ſpent, in werthip paid 
Io whom we hate. | 

Satiety trom all things elſe doth cone, 

Then lite mult to itſelf grow aveart/ome. Denbam. 
EL v. [from aveari/ome.] Tediouſly; 10 
as to caule wearineſs. : | | | 

As of N 
touching Aſſur, and the beginning of that great ſtatr of Al- 


ly ria; a controverſy wweariſomely diſputed without any di- 
rect proof or certainty, De | 
WEARISOMENESS. . /. [from æbeariſome.] 
1. Lhe quality of tiring. | | 

2. The {tate of being cally tired. 


Ralergh, 


A wit, quick without lightneſs, ſharp without brittleneſs, 
defirous of good things without newfanglenels, diligent in 
painful things without avearz/omencſs. Aſcham's Schoen. 


To \WEARY. V. 4. [from the N | 
Io tire; to fatigue; to harraſs ; to ſubdue by labour. 


Better that the enemy ſeek us; | 
So ſhall he waſte his means, weary his ſoldiers, 
Doing himſelf offence. Lc 
The people labour in the very fire, aveary themſelves ior 
very vanity. Hab. li. 13. 
Dewy ſleep oppreſs'd them aueary'd. Matan. 
Sea would be pools without the bruſhing air, 
To curl the waves; and ſure ſome little care 
Should 4veary nature ſo, to make her want repoſe. 
You have already aer fortune fo, 
She cannot farther be your friend or tor, 
But fits ali breathlefs. 


Dryden. 


It would not be ditticult to continue a paper by reſuming 


the tame ſubject s, and WCearying out the reader with the lame 
thoughts in a different phraſe. Addiſon's Freebolder. 


I itay too long by thee, I aveary thee. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
Should the government be wwearred out of its E pa- 
tience, what is to be expected by ſuch turbulent —_— F 


3. To ſubdue or harraſs by any thing irkſome. 


Muſt'ring all her wiles, 
- With blandith'd parleys, feminine affaults, 
Tongue; batteries; ſhe ſurceas'd not day nor night F 
To ſtorm me over-watch'd and veary'd out. Milton. 


WEARY. adj. {pepiz, Saxon; warren, to be tired, Dutch.) 
1. Subdued by fatigue ; tired with labour. 


Fair Phoebus *gan decline, in haſte, 
His weary waggon to the weſtern vale. 

f 3 Warwick, | 
et me embrace thee in my weary arms, 

I, that did never weep, now melt with woe. Shak _—_ 


Spenſer. 


WY 


Locke; | 


Hulibra: 


Shakeſpeare's Winter"; Tate, 


| h Addifor 
WEARING, #. . [from avear.}] Cloaths, _ 18 af 


S Lakeſpeare, 


- garn chand wide for many of their acer 
and ill-diſpoſed bodies. 
WEA'RISOME. adj 


Bacon. 


Milton's Paradiſe Lift, 


imrod, ſo are the opinions of writers different 


Shakeſpeare's Fulius Caſar. 


2, 


7 


2 


| , Je 
. Impatient of the continuance of any thing painful or irk- 


Wex'stL. n. ſ. [perel, Saxon; wweſel, Dutch; muſtela, 


VI AND. 2. /. [papen, Saxon. 


I s0o take his own wherever it lay; 


into the lungs, then into the aſpera arteria, or «vea/and, and 


am weary, yea, my memory is tir d: | 
ws we no wine here? : a Shaleſpeare. 

An old man broken with the ſtorms of ſtate, 

Is come to lay his aveary bones among ye: 
Give him a little earth for charity. 
Let us not be weary in well-doing. 

Our {words ſo wholly did the fates employ, 
That they at lenge grew weary to deſtroy; 
Refus'd the work we by | 
Made ſorrow and deſpair atiend for death. 


Gal. vi. 9. 


Dryden. 


The king was as weary of Scotland, as he had been im. 
atient to gothither, finding all things propoſed to him with. | 
cut conſideration of his honour or intereſt, Clarendon, 
My hopes all flat, nature within me ſeems, 
In all her functions, weary of herleit. Milton, 
z. Deſirous to diſcontinue. | 
Bec the revolution of the times, 
Make mountains level, and the continent 
Vary of ſolid firmnelſs, melt itſelt ER 
Into the ſeas. Shakeſpeare's Henry Iv. 
4 Cauſing wearineſs; tireſome. - | 
Their gates to all were open evermore 
That by the aveary way were travelling, 
And one lat waiting ever them before 


To call in comers by that needy were and poor, Spenſer, | W 


The wwearteft and molt loathed life 
That age, ach, penury, impritonment, 
Can lay on nature, 18a paradiſe x 3 
Jo what we fear of death. D Shakeſpeare. 
Put on what weary neghgence you pleaſe, Ee 
You and your fellows; I'd have it come to queſtion. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


Latin.] A ſmall animal that eats corn and kills mice, 
Ready in gybes, quick-anſwer'd, ſaucy, and“ 
As quarreiſome as the ww Hel. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 

A weaſel once made ſhift to ſlink Et | 

In at a corn loft through a chink. Pope. 

oufly written ; but this orthography is neareſt to the origi- 

nal word.] The windpipe; the pallage through which the 
breath is drawn and emitted. 


Marry Diggon, what ſhouid him affray, 


For had his weaſand been a little wider, ö 

He would have devoured both hidder and ſhidder. Spenſ. 
Cut his av22and with thy knife. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

Matter to be diſcharged by expeQoration mutt firit pats 


from thence be coughed up and {pit out by the mouth. 


The ſhaft that ſlightly was impreſs'd, 
Now trom his heavy fall with weight encreas'd, 65 
Drove through his neck aflant ; he ſpurns the ground, 
And the foul iſſues through the wweazomn's wound. Dryd. 
be unerring ſteel deſcended while he ſpoke, 5 
Pierc'd his wide mouth, and through his wveazon broke. | 


WEATHER. . ſ. [peven, Saxon. ] 
1. State of air, reſpecting either cold or heat, wet or dryneſs. 
Who's there, belides foul weather ?— One mended like 
 theareather, moſt unquietly. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
L ain far better born than is the king; . . 
But I mutt make fair weather yet a while, | 
Till Henry be more weak and I more ftrong. Shakeſp. 
Men muſt content themſelves to travel in all weathers, 
and through all difficultiess. _ CU Eftrange. 
| The fun OED 5 Ns 
Foretels the change of weather in the ſkies, 
Through mitts he ſhoots his ſullen beams, 
Suſpect a drifling day. | 


2. The change of the ſtate of the air. | 


It is a reverend thing to ſee an ancient caſtle not in de- 


cay; how much more to behold an ancient family, which 
| have ſtood againſt the waves and <veathers of time? Bacon. 
z. Tempeſt; ſtorm. | : | 
What guits of eveatber from that gath'ring cloud, 
Mo thoughts preſage. | 
To Wea THER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. 10 cxpole to tlie air. Re . 
He perch'd on ſome branch thereby, 


Lo wenther him and his moiſt wings to dry. 
Mulard-feed gather for being too ripe, 
And weather it wel, yer ye give it a ſtripe. Tuſſer. 


2. To paſs with diſhculty. | | 17 
H. wweather'd fell Charibdis; but ere long 

The ſkies were darkened, and the tempeſts ſtrong. Garth. 
Could they weather and ſtand the thock of an eternal 
duration, and yet be at any time ſubject to a W 

| | | ale. 

3- 7 WREATUERA @ point. To gain a point againſt the wind; 
to accomplith againit oppolition. 


We have been tugging a great while againſt the ſtream, 


and have almoſt weathered our point; a ſtretch or two more 
will do the work. 1 ne po n Addiſou. 

4. ToWEaA'THER out, To endure. 5 
When we have paſs'd theſe gloomy hours, RO 
And aveather'd out the ſtorm that beats upon us. Addiſon. 
WEATHERBEATEN. adj, Haraſled and ſeaſoned by hard 

weather, | | 

They perceived an aged man and a young, both poorly 
arrayed, extremely aveatherbeaten ; the old man blind, the 
young man leading him. | Sidney. 
dhe enjoys lure peace for evermore, 


As weatherbeaten ſhip arrived on happy ſhore. Fairy . 


| Thrice from the banks of Wye, 
And ſandy bottom'd Severn, have I ſent | 
Him booth home, and weatherbeaten back. Shakeſþ. 
hope when you know the worlt, you will at once leap 
into the river, and ſwim through handlomely, and not wea- 

_ Uorbeaten with the divers blaſts of irreſolution, ſtand ſhiver- 
ing upon the brink. N Suclling. 

A weatherbeaten veſſel holds ; 
| Gladly the port. | Milton. 
Dido received his abeatherbeaten troops. Dryden's Virg. 
The old abeatherbeaten ſoldier carries in his hand the Ro- 
8 eagle, | 
EA THERBOARD, or Wentberboww. u. /. 
_Euage, that fide of a ſhip that is to the windward. 
EATHERCOCK, a. ſ. {weather and cock. | 
1. An artificial cock ſct on the top of a ſpire, which by turn- 
ing ſhows the point from which the wind blows. 
But alas! the ſun keeps his light, though thy faith be 


darkencd ; the rocks ſtand ſtill, though thou change lite a 
WeatHercoch. Stdney. 


In the fea lan- 
Dif. 


A kingfhiſher hanged by the bill, converting the breaſt to | 


that point of the horizon from whence the wind doth blow, 
is a very ſtrange introducing of natural eweathercocks. 


4 ronun. 
2. Any thing fickle and inconſtant. 

here had you this pretty weathercock ? I cannot tell 

dat his name is my 2 had him of. Shakeſpeare. 


e break my promiſe and abſolve my vow! | 
The word which I have given ſhall ſtand like fate, 


WEea'THERDRIVEN, part. Forced by Rorms or contrary 


| driven into W 
Shakeſpeare. W 0 eymouth 


we brought, and out of breath, WrATHERGLASs. 1. J 


WEATHERS PY. 


WEA'THERWISE. adj. 


how.] Any thing that foreſhows the weather. 


To WEAVE. v. a, Preterite awove, weaved, part. pall. 


1. To form by texture; to form by inſerting one part of the 


This word is very vari- 


Wiſeman. | 2. To unite by intermixture. 


this religion had given up all their intereſts in this world, 


Dryden. 3. To interpoſe; to inſert. 


To WEAVE. &, n. Lo work with a loom. „ 
Wav ER. z. /. [from weave.) One who makes threads | - 
into cloth. 8 | Bl 


4 


Wea'veRFISH. mf. ( arancus piſcis, Latin.] A fiſh, Ainſ.. 
Dryden's Virgil. TILA 8 


Spenſer. 


a 


WED 
winds. 


Philip, during his voyage towards Spain, was vearher- 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


that ſhews the weather. 
To vere and tack, and ſteer a cauſe, | 
Againkt the aweathergage of laws. Hadibras. | 
TY [weather and glaſt.] A baio- 
er. 


As in ſome weatherglaſs my love I hold 
Which falls or rites nch be . or cold, f 5 
I will be conttant yet. _ Dryden, 
John's temper depended very much upon the air; his tpi- | 
rits roſe and fell with the bee . Arbuthuot. 
We {hall hardly with for a perpetual equinox to fave the 
charges of <weatherglaſſes; tor the two cquinoxes of our 
year are the moit windy and tempeſtuous. Bertley's Serm. 
| 1. J. (weather and ſpy.] A ſtar-gazer; an 
altrologer; one that foretels the weather, : 
And ſooner may a gulling eveather/py, 
By drawing forth heav'n's ſcheme telſ certainly, 
What faſhion'd hats, or ruffs, or ſuits, next year, 
Our giday-headed antick youth will wear. Donne. 
| ( weather and wiſe.) Skiltul in 
foretelling the weather, 95 | 
EATHERWISER. 7, /. [aveather and wiſer, Dutch; to 
Mott vegetables expand their flowers and down in warm 
ſun-ſhiny weather, and again cloſe them toward tlie even- 
ing, or inrain, as is in the flowers of pimpernel, the opening | 
and ſhutting of which are the countryman's avearherawiſer. 
ö Derham's Phyſico-Iheolog y. 


9en, weaved, [pepan, Saxon; weven, Dutch. ] 


materials within another, 
N Here in her hairs | | 
The painter plays the ſpider, and hath 2vover BS 

A golden meſh to intrap the hearts of men, 
Falter than gnats in cobwebs. ._ Shakeſpeare. 
The women wove hangings for the grove. 2 Kings, xxili. 
White ſeem'd her robes, yet woven fo they were, 

As ſnow and gold together had been wrought. Dryden. 
Theie purple veſts were weav'd by Dardan es, 
| MY den. 
Dan Pope for thy misfortune griev'd, W 
With kind concern and {kill has wweav'd | 
A ſilken web; and ne'er ſhall fade 

Its colours; gently has he laid 
The mantle o'er thy fad diſtrefs : | 
And Venus ſhall the texture blels, Prior. 
When religion was woven into the civil government, and 
flouriſhed under the protection of the emperors, mens 
thoughts and diſcourſes were full of ſecular affairs; but in 
the three firſt centuries of Chriſtianity, men who embraced 


and lived in a perpetual preparation for the next, Addiſon. 


The duke be here to-night ! the better! beſt! 


* 


This weaves. itſelf perforce into my buſineſs. Shakeſp. 


e Upon theſe taxations, 7 e 
The clothiers all not able to maintain 9 
Ihe many to them *longing, have put off 
The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weawers. 
My days are ſwifter than a weaver's ſhuttle, and are 
ſpent without hope. ES Fob, vii. 6. 
The weaver may caſt religion upon what loom he _ 
Hei flag aloft ſpreads ruffling to the wind, 
And ſanguine ſtreamers ſeem the flood to fire: 
The weaver charm'd with what his loom deſign'd, 
Goes on to ſez, and knows not to retire... Dryden.| 


WEB. u. ſ. [pebba, Saxon.] 
1. Texture; any thing woven. 5 
Penelope, for her Ulyſſes' ſake, 
Devis'd a geb her wooers to deceive; 
In which the work that ſhe all day did make, 
Ihe ſame at night ſhe dill again unreave, 7 ps dp | 
Spiders touch'd, ſeek their aveb's inmolt part. Dawes, 
; By day the web and loom, l 
And homely houthold taſk ſhall be her doom. Dryden. 
- The tates, when they this happy web have ſpun, 
Shall bleſs the ſacred clue, and bid it fmoothly run. Dryd. 


Dan Pope with {kill hath weav'd 
A ſilken aveb; and ne'er ſhall fade 
Its colours. 5 
2. Some part of a ſword. Obſolete. | 
7 The ſword, whereof the 2veb was ſteel ; a 
Pommel, rich ſtone; hilt, gold, approv'd by touch. | 
z Fairfax. | 
3. A kind of duſky film that hinders the ſight ; ſuffuhon. 


in, ſquints the eye, and makes the hairlip. Shakeſpeare. | 
WE'BBED. adj. [from web.] Joined by a film. „„ 
Such as are whole-footed, or whoſe toes are awebbed toge- 
ther, their legs are generally ſhort, the moſt convenient ze 
for ſwimming. Derham's Phyſico-Theology. | 
WE'BFOOTED. adj. Leb and foot.] Palmipedous ; having 
films between the toes. 8 
Webfooted towls do not live conſtantly upon the land, nor 
fear to enter the water. Ray on the Creation. 
WE'BSTER. 7. /. [pebprne, Saxon; a woman weaver. } A 
weaver, Obtolete. 


from occupations z as Taylor, Webſter, Wheeler, Camden. 
"To WED. V. a. [pevian, Saen. 

1. To marry; to take for huſband or wife. 

If one by one you wedded all the world, | 

Or, from the all that are, took ſomething good 4 


To make a perfect woman; ſhe you kill 


Would be unparallel'd. | Shakeſpeare. 
Never did-thy beauty, ſince theday 
I faw thee firſt, and abedded thee, adorn'd , 
With all perfection, ſo inflame my ſenſes. Milton. 
Cloe, blind to wit and worth, : 
Weds the rich dulneſs of ſome ſon ot earth. Pope. 
2. To join in marriage. : 3 
? T In Syracula — born, and ved 5 
Unto a woman happy but for me. Shakeſpeare. | 
5 Then Final be na e 
nd Adam, wedded to another Ee, ; 
Sal live with her. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


The woman in us ſtill proſecutes a deceit like that begun 
in 3 ; and our underſtanding are weddedto an Eve, 
as fatal as the mother of their miſeries. Glanville. 

3. To unite for ever. 5 8 | 
Affliction is enamour'd of thy parts, q 
And thou art 4vedded to calamity. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To take for ever. 


Though the e hoon of the houſe of commons 


. 


| Nec like the king's, that aveathercock of ſtate, 


Dryden. | 


were again eleftcd e in this parliament, yet they were 


EA'TTHERGAGE. . /. [weather arid gage. ] Any thing | 5. To unite by love or fondnels, 


To WED. v. u. To contract matrimony. 


: Fell down and died. 


duces tour children. 


WEDGE. n. . [ vegge, Daniſh; abegge, Dutch. 


Too whet their courage. 


Sbaleſpeare. 
is ſtrongly wedged 4 a blockhead. 
"art 


This is the foul Flibertigibbet; he gives the web and the 


After local names, the moſt in number have been derived | 


—_— * 
5 


far from wedding the war, or taking themſelves to be con - 
cerned to make good any declaration made by the 1 
f . *. 


en 
They poſitively and concernedly wedded his cauſe. Clar. 


n a wicked 
there were 
Tallotjon's Sermons. 


Men arewedde4 to their luſts, and reſolved u 
courſe 3 and ſo it becomes their intereſt to wi 
no Go . 


When I ſhall wed, 
That lord whoſe hand ſhall take my plight, ſhall carry _ 
Halt my love with him, half my care and duty. Shateſd. 
| To love, to wed, | 
For Hymen'srites, and tor the marriage bed, 


You were ordain'd, Suckling, 
Nor took I Guiſcard, by blind fancy led, 

Or haity choice, as many women wed; 

But with deliberate care. Dryden. 


WE'DdinG. u. J. [from awed.) Marriage; nvptials; the 


nuptial ceremony. 
Come, away! — 
For you ſhall hence upon your wwedding-day. Shakeſp. 
I will dance and eat 96. at your wedding. ShakeſÞ. 
Let her beauty be har wedding dower 
For me and my poſleſſions ſhe eſteems not. Shakeſpeare. 
When my fon was entered into his wwedding-chamber, he 
Bag? | 2 Eſdr X. Is 

Thele three country bills agree, that each wedding pro- 
Graunt's Bills gt Mortality. 
His friends were invited to come and maxe merry with 
him, and this was to be the avedding-feait. I Eftrange. 
It the affirmed herſelf to be a virgin, ſhe muſt on lier wed- 
ding-day, and in her wedding cloaths, perform the cere- 
mony ot going alone into the den, and ſtay an hour with _ 
the lion. | | | Swift. 

A woman feldom aſks advice before ſhe has bought her 
wedding -cloaths. Spectator, _ 


. body, which having a ſharp edge, continua rowing 
thicker, is uſed to 4. tes one of the Te 

Wers. | | 

TY A barbarous troop of clowniſh fone, _ _ . 
The honour of thote noble bows down threwz  _ 

Under the wedge 1 heard the trunk to groan. Spenſer, 

The fifth mechanical faculty is the edge uſed in the 
cleaving of wood, Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
He left his avedge within the cloven acc 
Dryden En. 


The oak let many a heavy groan, when he was cleft 
with a vedge of his own timber. Arbuth. Hiſt. of 7. Bull. 


2. A mats ot metal. 


As ſparkles from the anvil uſed to EEE: 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are ſwaid. Fairy &, 
When I ſaw a goodly Babyloniſh garment, and * 5 


of gold of fifty ſhekels weight, then I coveted them. 7 
3. Any thing in the form of a wedge. 5 


In warlike muſters they appear, _ 
In rhombs, and avedges, and half-moons, and win 5 
5 ton. 


To WEDGE. v. a. [from the noun.] To faſten with wedges; - 
to ſtraiten with wedges z to cleave with wedges to op z to 


obſtruct. | 
| | My heart) z; : - 
As 7. with a ſigh would rive in twain, 5 
Leſt Hector, or my father, ſhould perceive me. Shakeſp. 
Where have you been broiling ?- » 5 
Among the crowd i' th' Abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg'd in more. Shakeſpeare's en. VIII. 
Your wit will not ſo ſoon out as another man's will; it 


Shakeſpeare. 


In common, rang'd in figure wedge their way 
Intelligent of ſeaſons. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Sergeſthus in the Centaur, ſoon he paſs'd 5 
Wedg d in the rocky ſhoals, and [ticking falt, 
edge on the keeneſt {cythes, 
And give us ſteeds that ſnort againſt the foe. A. Phillips. 
What impulſe can be propagated from one particle, en- 
tomb'd and 2wedged in the very center of the earth, to ano- 
ther in the center of Saturn. Bentley's Sermons. 


Dryden. 


| WE'DLOCk. 1. . [pe and lac, Sax, marriage and gift. 


Marriage; matrimony, | | 
She doth ſtray about F 
By holy croſſes, where ſhe kneels and prays s 
For happy wedlock hours, Shakeſpeare. 
Sirrah, your brother is legitimatez _ 
Your father's wife did after wedlock bear him: _ 
Shakeſp. 


And it ſhe did play falſe, the fault was her's. 
Can wedlock know ſo great a curſe, _ = 
As putting huſbands out to nurſe. | Cleaveland, 


| He his happieſt choice too late, | 
Shall meet already link'd, and wwedlock-bound 


To atelladverlary. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
May nota priſon or a grave, 


Like wedlack, honour's title have? Denham. 
One thought the ſex's prime felicity _ 3 
Was from the bonds of wedlock to be free: _ 
And uncontroll'd to give account to none. Dryden. 
A man determined 4 


out the fiftieth year of his age to 
enter upon wedlock. . tfon. 
WE'DNESDAY. . . [podenrdaz, Saxon; odenſday, Swed. 
woerſday, Dutch ; . Iilandick.] The fourth day 
of 5 week, ſo named by the Gothick nations from Woden 
or Odin, | | | | i 
Where is the honour of him that died on Wedneſday ? 
| Shakeſpeare, 
WEE. adj. [A Saxon word of the ſame root with aweeing, 
Dut. Wenig, Germ.] Little; ſmall: whence the word weaſle 
or weeſel is uſed for little; as a weefel face, In Scotland 
it denotes ſmall or little; as wee ane, a little one, or child; 
a wee bit, a little bit. f 
Does he nof wear a great round beard, like a glover's pa- 
ring-knite ? —No, tortooth ; he hath but a little wee face, 
with a little yellow beard. _ Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind. 
WEECHE'LM, u. /. [This is often written witch elm.] A 
{ſpecies of elm. | : „ 
A cion of a weechelm grafted upon an ordinary elm, will 
ut forth leaves as broad as the brim of a hat. Bacon. 
EED. 1. ſ. [ peod, Saxon, tares.] | 
1. An herb noxious or uſeleſs. | 
If he had an immoderate ambition; which is a aveed, if 
it be a weed, apt to grow in the belt ſoils, it doth not ap- 


pear that it was in his nature. Clarendon. 
He wand'ring feeds | | 
On ſlowly growing herbs and ranker weeds. Sandys. 


Too much manuring fill'd that field with weeds, 
While ſects, like locuſts, did deſtroy the ſeeds, Denham. 
Stinking weeds and poiſonous plants have their as 
d F More. 
When they are cut, let them lie, if weedy, to kill the 
aweeds. | | Mortimer s Huſb . 
Their virtue, like their Tyber's flood 

Rolling, its courſe defign'd the country's good; 

But oft the torrent's too impetuous ſpeed, 

From the low earth tore ſome polluting weed ; . 

And with the blood of Jove there always ran 

Some viler parts ſome tincture of the man. Prior. 

3 12 F | 2. dee da, 


* (wer da, Saxon; waed, Dutch. ] Agarment; cloaths; has 
bit; dreſs. Now ſcarce in uſe, except in widow's weeds, 
the mourning dreſs of a widow. 

My mind for weeds your virtue's livery wears. Sid. 
Neither is it any man's butinels to cloath all jus ſervants 
with one weed; nor theirs fo cloath themſelves lo, it lett to 
their own judgments. | Hooker. 
; They meet upon the way 


As corpſe it was, but whoſe it was, unknown ; 
Yet mov d, huwe'er, the made the cate ter dn; 


Took the bad omen of a thipwreck'd man, | 
As tor atranger 2vept, | Dryden. 


When Darius wept over his army, that within a tingle | 
age not a man of all that confluence would be left alive, Ar- 


tabanus improved his meditation by adding, that yet all of 
them ſhould meet with to many evils, that cvery one ſhould 


| 4+ To root out vice. 


WEEK n. ſ. ¶peoc, Saxon; wee, 


An aged fire, in long black weeds yclad; | 
His feet all bare, his beard all hoary gray, ; 
And by his belt his book he hanging had. Fairy Queer. 
Lavery is alſo called the upper weed which a ſerving man 

wears, ſo called as it was delivered and taken from him at 


pleaſure. 4 | Spenſer. | 
The ſnake throws her enamel'ed ſkin, | 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. Shakeſpeare. 
Throngs of knights and barons bold, 
Inaveedsof peace high triumphs hold, 
With ſtore of ladies. Milton. 


Lately your fair hand in woman's weed 
Wrapp'd my glad head. We 

To WEED. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To rid of noxious plants. 


Waller. 


When you ſow the berries of bays, aweed not the borders | 


for the firſt half year; for the weed giveth them . 
Bacon. 
| Your ſeedlings having ſtood till June, beſtow a weeding 
or a flight houghing upon them. Mortimer. 
2. To take away noxious plants. 5 
; | Oh, Marcius, FAG 8 
Each word thou'it ſpoke hath auαα i from my heart 
A root of ancient envy. 
3. To free from any thing hurtful or offenſive. 

He aveeded the kingdom of ſuch as were devoted to 
Elaiana, and manumized it from that molt dangerous con- 
federacy. | | Hoabel's Vocal Foreſt. 

Sarcaſms, contumelies, and invectives, fill ſo many pages | 
of our controverſial writings, that, were thoſe wweeded out, 

many volumes would be reduced to a more moderate bulk 
and temper. 7)7%%%CCCCCCCCCCCCCF . / +. * 


Wile fathers be not as well aware in veedizg from their 
children ill things, as they were before in grafting in them 
8 W CY Aſcbam's Schoolmaſjter. 

One by one, as they appeared, they might all be weeded 
out, without any ſigns that ever they had been there. Locke. 
Wer DER. 7. . [from æveed.] One that takes away any 

thing noxious. . E's | Ee 
A A weederout of his proud adverſaries 
A liberal rewarder of his friends,  Shakefp. Rich. III. 
WE'EDHOOK. 2. /. [weed and hook.) A hook by which 
weeds are cut away or extirpated, _ 5 
In May get a wweedhbook, a crotch, and a glove, 
And weed out ſuch weeds as the corn doth not love. 

Tuſſer. 
3 free from 


WE'EDLESS. adj. [from aueed.] Free from weeds 
any thing uſeleſs or-noxious. oh: 
+... $oO many weedleſs paradiſes be, 
Which of themſelves produce no venomous 
TR A cryſtal brook, | Ne 
When troubled moſt it does the bottom ſhow ; 
TDiis wveedleſs all above, and rocklets all below. 
Wrzdy. ay. from ves} oo: > 
, d ᷣͤ v 
There on the pendant boughs, her coronet weed 
Clamb'ring to hang, an envious ſliver broke, 
| When down her weedy trophies and herſelt 
Fell in the weeping brook, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
2. Abounding with weeds, _ 3 oo at why 
Hid in a Ieedy lake all night I lay, 
Secure of ſafety. 4 5 
If it is weedy, let it lie upon the ground. Mortimer. 
utch ; wecka, Swed.] 
I ᷑ be ſpace of ſeven days. | | 


PFulfil her week, and we will give thee this allo. Gen. 
WE'EKDAY. 3. . [weekand day.] Any day not Sunday. 

1 One ſolid diſh his weekday meal uords,. | PE, 

An added pudding ſolemniz'd the Lord's. Pope. 


WE'EKLY. adj. [from week.] Happening, produced, or 
done once a week; hebdomadary. 2 oo 
The Jews hadalways their weekly readings of the law of 
S e Hooker. 
gs liv'd our fires, ere doors learn'd to kill, 
And multiply'd with heirs their weekly bill. Dryden. 
Nothing more frequent in their weekly papers, than af- 


fecting to confound the terms of clergy and high-church, | 


and then loading the Jatter with calumny. Swift. 
WEEKLY. adv. [from week, z Once a week; by hebdo- 
madal periods. i 

 Thele are obliged to perform divine worſhip in their turns | 
_ eveekly, and are ſometimes called hebdomadal canons. _ 


SE 5 | Azlife. 

WEEL. 2. f. [pe], Saxon.] h 
1. A whirlpool, 

2. A twiggen ſnare ortrap for 
To WEEN, v. 1. [penan, Saxon; waenren, Dutch.} 

think; to imagine; to form a notion; to fancy. Obtvlete. 

Ah, lady dear, quoth then the gentle knight, 

Well may I aween your grief is wond'rous great. 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | 


'f Obſolete. es | | 
| Him the prince with gentle court did board; 
Sir knight, mought I of you this court'ly read, 
To aweet why on your ſhield, fo goodly ſcor'd, 
ure of that lady's head ? 


in. Donne. po 


Dryden't En. 


fiſh, [per haps from pw} 1 
0 


Spenſ. 


with himſelf dead long before, 
This lovely weeping fair 


Then they tor ludden joy 
And I for forrgw ſung, 


And go the fools among. 
3. To lament; to complain. 
They weep unto 
eat, | 
To WEEP. v. a, 


Than thou art to thy faithful Seofrid. 
2. To ſhed tears from any paſſion. 


me, laying, Give us fleſh that 


Wake's Prepar. for Death. 
cannot be dearer tv ther, 
Rowe. | 


That ſuch a king ſhould play bo- | ep, 3 
me NS hakeſp. King Lear. 


we may 


1. To lament with tears; to bewailz to bemoan. 


It thou wilt weep my fort 
Nor was I near to clole hi 


2. Jo ſhed moiſture. 


3. To abound with wet. 
Rye-graſs grows onc 


WEP ER. 2. / [f 


rom Weep. } 


1. One who ſheds tears; a lamenter; a bewailer; a mourner. 
holy life, fend away the wo- 
men and the weepers : tell them it is as much intemperance 
too much as to laugh too much: if thou art alone, 
fitting company, die as thou ſhould'ſt; but do not 


If you have ſerved God in a 


to wel 
or wit 
die impatiently, and like a fox 


known. Applied to taites, it 
but fair and comely. 


Dutch.] To 


Bear ye the pi 
V 
On pain of puniſhment, 

We ſtand up peerleſs. 


WE'EVIL. 2. /. [pipel, Saxon; 


roots; as parſnips and carrots 


Wr EZ EL. 2. /. [See Wraz Fl.] yy 
I ſuck melancholy out of a ſong, as 


And the wile ant. 


WEFT. z. /. [guatve, French 
Vargus, Latin. | 

1. That of which the claim is 
wandering without an owner, 


- manour, 
No, tis a mare. | 


The ſmell of violets exceede 
and the ſtrongeſt tort of tmells 
WEEFT. n./. [ 


pepxa, Saxon. 


easily be obſerved. 


1, To examine by the balance. 


| Thus was this place 
A happy rural ſcat of various view, 
Groves whole rich trees wept od'rous g 


Let India boaſt her plants, nor envy we 
The weeping amber or the balmy tree, 
While by our oaks the precious loads are borne, 
And realms commanded which thole 


the world to aveet 2 So nl] 
Shakeſp. Auth. and Cleopatra. 
But well Jeet thy cruel wrong 7 
Adorns a nobler poet's ſong. 
WIE'“EVTLESsS. adj. [from weet.] 


His horſe, it is the herald's 


unes, take my eyes. Shakeſp. 
$ Anis eyes, 


To wath his wounds, to veep his oblequiess Dryden. 
_ We wand'ringgo _ | 7 
Through dreary waſtes, and weep each other's woe. Pope. 


ums and balm. 


trees adorn, Pope. 


layey and aveeping grounds M ortim a 


catched in a trap. Taylor. 


Laughter is eaſy; but the wonder lies, 
What ſtore of brine ſupply'd the 2weeper's eyes. Dryden. 
2. A white border on the ſleeve of a mourning coat. 
 WE'ERISH. adj. [See WEARISH.] This old word is uſed by | 
Aſcham in a ſenſe which the lexicographers ſeem not to have 


means inſipid; applied to the 


body, weak and waſhy: here it ſeems to mean four; ſurly. 
| A voice not ſoft, weak, piping, womaniſh ; but audible, 
ſtrong, and manlike : a countenance not 2recr7þ and crabbed, 


Aſcham s Scheolmafter. 


Jo WE ET. v. u. preterite wot, or vote. ¶ pixan, Sax. weten, 
know; to be informed; to have knowledge. 


1 l 


VVVV́ c. 
Unknowing. Spenſer. 
ve wel, Dutch. ] A grub. 


A worm called a weevil, bred under ground, feedeth upon 


. Bacon's Natural Hiſlory 


Corn is to innocent from breeding of mice, that it doth | 
not produce the very wweewvzls that live in it and conſumd it. 


Benttey . 


a qweetel ſucks eggs. 
|  Shakejpeare. 


The corn-devouring aveeZel here abides, | 


D den' Georgicks. 


WEFT. The old preterite and part. paſſ. from To wave. 
| | q pore: Spenſer. | 


vofa, to wander, IIlandick; 


gencrally waved; any thing 


and ſeized by the lord of the. 


aveft; IO SY 
Ben. Johnſon's Underwwoods. 


2, It is in Bacon for waft, a gentle blatt. 


th in ſweetneſs that of Ipices, 
are belt in a 4veft afar ol. 
. © 25". MS 

The woot of cloth, 


WE'rTAGE., 1. /. (from wef?.] Texture. . 
Tue whole muſcles, as they lie upon the bones, might be 


— 


truly tanned; whereby the weftage of che ſibies might more 
„ Greaw's Muſeum. | 
To WEIGH. v. a. {[paxgan, Saxon; weyben, Dutch. 


_ Earth taken from land adjoining to the Nile, and preſerv- | 


Numb. | 


Milton. | 


So well it her beſcems, that ye would Tweer 
Some angel ſhe had been. Spenſer's Epithalamium. 
When weenng to return, whence they did ſtray, 
They cannot find that path which firſt was ſhown 
But wander to and fro in ways unknown, | 
Furtheſt from end then, when they neareſt wween. 
Fairy Queen. 


Thy father, in pity of my hard diſtreſs, 
| Levy'd an army, weening to redeem | | 
And reinſtal me in the diadem. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
| Ween you of better luck, _ 5 
I mean, in perjur d witneſs, than your maſter, 
Whoſe miniſter you are, while here he liv'd 
Upon this naughty earth. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. | 
hey wen d — | 
That ſelf- ſame day, A 8 or by ſurprize, 
To win the mount of God; and on his throne 
To let the envier of his ſtate, the proud 
Aſpirer; but their thoughts prov'd fond and vain. Milt. 
To WEEP. v. u. preter. and part, paſſ. avept, weeped. | 
(raopan, S. xon.!] | : | 
1. To ſhow lorrow by tears. 
In that fad time 
My manly eyes did ſcorn an humble tear; 
And what theſe ſorrows could not henceexhale, 
That beauty hath, and made them blind with aweeprrg, 
Es Shakeſpeare. 
I fear he will prove the weeping philoſopher when he 
grows old, being fo full of unmannerly ſadneſs in his 
youth. _ . Shakeſpeare. | 
Thedays of weeping and mourning for Moſes were ended. 
Deut. xxxiv. 8. 
Have you wept tor your ſin, ſo that you were indeed ſor- 
rowful in your ſpirit? Are you ſo ſorrowful that you hate 


it? Do you ſo hate it that you have left it? Taylor. 
Away, with women weep, and leave me here, 5 
Fix d, like a man, to die without a tear, . 
Or ſave, or ſlay us both, | Dryden. 


- 


ell, ſo as not to be wet nor waſted, and aeg? duly, will 
not alter weight until the ſeventeenth of June, when the ri- 


ver beginneth to riſe; and then it will grow more and more 


ponderous, till the river cometh to its height. Bacon. 
Th' Eternal hung forth his golden ſcales, EET 
Wherein all things created firſt he aveigh'd. Milton. 


2. To be equivalent to in weight. ; 
By the exſuction of the air out of a glaſs-veſſel, it made | 
that veſlel take up, or ſuck up, to ſpeak in the common lan- 

| guage, a body Iwerghing divers ounces, 
3. 


Boyle. 
0 pay, allot, or take by weight. 
They that muſt wwergh out my afflictions, 
They that my truſt muſt grow to, live not here; 
They are, as all my comforts are, far hence. 
They weighed tor my price thirty pieces of ſilver. Zech. 


4. To raiſe; to take up the anchor. 


Barbaroſſa, uſing this cg 195, S0, n ot his ſoldiers, 

abeighed up the fourteen gallies he had funk. Knoltes. 
Here he left me, ling'ring here delay'd | 

His parting kiſs, and there his anchor wergh'd, Dryden, 


5. To examine; to balance in the mind. 


Regard not who it is which ipeaketh, but vezgh only 
what 1s ſpoken. 5 : Hooker. 
I have in equal balance julily wweigh'd 


What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we ſuffer, 


And find our griefs heavier than our offences. Shakepp. 
The ripeneſs or unripeneſs of the occalion mult ever be 
well weighed. ; Bacon. 
His majelty's ſpeedy march left that deſign to be better 
weighed and digeſted. Clarendon. 
ou choſe a retreat, and not *till you had maturely weigh. 
ed the advantages of riling higher, with the hazards of the 
tall. Dryden. 
All grant him prudent; prudence intereſt weighs, 
And intere{t bids him ſeek your love and praile. Dryden. 


The mind, having the power to juſpend the ſatisfaction of 


any of its delires, is at liberty to examine them on all tides, 
and weigh them with others, Locke. 


— 


x we -- 4 4 : r ge 
2. To be conſidered as important; to nave weight ia the in 


4. 0 Hen 
: 6 


] 5+ Prefiure; burthen ; overwhelming power. 


Shakeſp. | 


| 


W E 1 


He is the only proper judge of our perfections 


the goodnets ot our actions by the lincerity of ore ti t 
| - | Addiſon's Seca. 
6. To WEIGH down, To overbalance. W Hheclaur. 


Fo E ear weighs * faith with ſhame. | Danid, 

7. To WEIGH down, I ooverburden; to o Sp 

to depreis. eee weight 
The Indian fig boweth ſo low, as it taketh root a 


lenty of the tap, and the foftneis of the ſtall 590; the 
bon ok, being ee wegh down, 1 making the 
In thy blood will reign bean. 
A melanchoiy damp of cold and dry, | 

To weigh thy ſpirits dawn, Mits 
a cr a; auf crimes , | 3 ton, 

it heavy on her, and weigh downs her pra | 
A crown ulurp'd, a Rar, King pod od 


His children murder'd, 'yden's Spank N. 
My ſoul is quite weigh'd eee 1 Friay, 
OO pb f „and atks 
The ivti refreſhment ot a moment's ileep. Adifor 05 
Excellent pcrions, weighed down by this habitnal . 
ot heart, rather deſerve our compallion than reproach 1 * 
To WEIGH. v. 2. | (2, 5" — 
1. To have weight. 5 8 
Exnctly weighing and ſtrangling a chicken in iht [ſcales 
upon an Li Mcctate ponderation, we could diſcover no diff, 
rence in weight; but ſuffering it to lie eight or ten hours 4 
til it grew pertectiy cold, it weighed moit tenfibl "in hag 
don. 
lectual balance. | 8 
This objecl ion ought to weigh with thoſe, hefe reag: 
is deligned for much talk and little Knowledge. Lick 
A wie man is inen belt ſatisfied, when he finds that ns 
ſame argument which 2vezghs with him has weighed with 


— . 05 0 
thouſa nds betore 11111, and is ſuch as hath borne down all 


polition. 
3. To zaiſeſ the qr. | | DS 
Wehen gath'ring clouds o'erſhadow ell the ſkies, 
And thoot quick hightnings, avezgh, my boys, ne cries, 
REL Dryden, 
nen vily; to preſs hard. 28 


2.108 not un tnilter to a mind diſcas'd, 


Arth eme [weet oblivious antidote 
the ftuff'd boſom of that perilous ſtuff 
aa Weirhs upon the heart? Shakeſpeare's Macketh 
WI D. adj. [from weigh.) Experience, 3 


In an embaſſy of weight, choice was made eme lad per 
ſon of known expet;ence, and not of a young man, not 
weighed in tate matters. | 1 85 Bacon. 

WEIGHER. 2. / {from zeig b.] . 
WEIGHT. . /. [pihr, Saxon. ] 
1. Quantiy meaſures by the balance. „ 
Tobacco cut and werghed, and then dried by the bre, 
loteth averyht ; and, atter being laid in the open air, eco. 
vereth abeigt again, Bacon's Natural tiy..ry, 
Fain would I chuſe a middle courſe to tteer; Oo 

Nature's too kind, and uttice too ſevere: ks 
Speak tor us both, and to the balance bring, 

On either ſide, the father and the king: 

Heav'n knows my heart is bent to favour thee; 

Make it but ſcanty 4v0;557, and leave the reit to ne. 
85 TS | Dryden, 


iu which 


He who weighs. 


Boerhaave fed a ſparrow with bread four days, 


time it eat more than its own Wwerght z and yet there was ro 


acid found in its body, Arbuthni on Alimerti. 
2. Amas by v nich, as the ſtandard, other bodies areexammed, 
5 1785 balances, juſt aceighis ſhall ye have. Lew. xx. 36, 
J naoubtediy there wele uch averghts which tic phylicizas 
uſed, Wuo, though they might reckon according to the 
abet of the money, they did not weigh their drugs with 
pieces of money... .* - i: 5 Arbul bot on Cons, 
When the balance is intirely broke, by mighty auirghts 
fallen into either cate, the power will never continue lung 
in equal divil.on, but run intncly into one, Swijh, 
3. Ponderovs mais. 5 „ | 
A manlcapeth better with evezg#25 in his hands than w . 
out; tor that the <yrght, it proportionable, trench 
the tinews by controacung them; otherwile, where no den- 
traction is neel{ ul, zverght hindereth:; ns we lee 114 beate, 
men arc curtuus to feoretce that there bo rot thee at gest 
Popon the one hoite more than upon the 0cher, In leaping 
with 2vergbts, the arms are firſt catt hack s, and en 
forwards, with lo nc the greater forc.. H M. Eifte 
Woliey, who from lus Sen great dre til Dave 
A palace or a college for his g, 
Lies here inteir'qꝗ: | | 
Noching but earth. to earth, no pord*rous e!ght 
Upon him, but a pebbic or a quoit: 
- If thus thou lie'ſt neglected, what mult we 


Hope after death, who are but ſiireds of thee? f = 4. 
2 Hiltheir confidence | Ee 
Under the xverght of mountains bury'd deep. Mn. 


Pride, like a guit, allows us up; our very virtues," ... 
fo tcavened, becoming weights and plummets to Und 1,20, 
the deeper ruin. x Government of t' e 10nd 
ben ſhun the ill; and know, my dear, 1 5 5 
Kindncts and conſcancy will prorre 
Tue only pillars fit to bear 
So volt a atuirht as that ot love. 
4. Gravity; heavwinels; tendency to ne center.. 
-__- Keavinets or evecght is not here conhdtred= heing {oct 
natural quality, where 


Prisr. 


nerchy condep fed bodies do of thent.''ts 
tend downwards; but rather as being an attection v125ts'f 
they may be meaſured. 3 IS 
| The tnaft that Nightly was imprels'd, 
Now {rom his heavy fall with evei7ht increas'd, 
Drove through bis beck. 1 Dryden. | 
What natural agent impel them fo ſtronglv win Hau- 
verſe ſide blow agulnt that tremendous werght nd apt, 
when whole works are falling? Bentley 


Thou art no Atlas for fo great a aveight. Shakeſpearte 
So thali the world go on, ; 
To good malignant, to bad men benign, klar 


Under her own wergbt gronning. 

We mult thoſe, who groan beneath the aeg * 

Of age, diſeaſe, or want, commiſerate. ys 8 ; 

The prince may carry the plough, but the 22"! mT | 

on the people. LE firanges 
Poſſeſſion's load was grown ſo creat 11 

He funk beneath the cumb'rous æ gr. Schl. 

6. Importance z power; influence z - ax, 
How to make ve ſuddenls at anwery = 

In ſuch a point of at, ſo ne mine hoo, iI. 

In truth I know not. Shakeſpeare 3 Henry de ihe 
It this right of heir carry any Weg at with it, n N 
ordinance of God, muſt noi all be tuaject te; „ eber 
To make the ſepte of eſteem or difgrace 05 3 
and be of the more zwerght, other agreean'e '! joy e 
things ſhould conſtantly accompany he dificien Lal 


her we ai 4 


An author's arguments loſe their eg, 11 44. 

perſuadeꝗ that he only writes for argument s lake. 4 
See, Lord, the ſorrows of my heart, 

Ere yet it be too late; | 

And here my Saviour's dying groans, 


} 


Addis $M, 


To give thoſe forrows weight. 


„„ VVV 


Tue ſolemnities that encompaſs the magiſtrate add dignity z be derived from To wield, to turn or manage: whence W eu. adv. [wi Gothick ; pell, Saxon] wet, Dutch 1 


by to all his actions, and wezght to all his words. Atterbury, | wielder, welder, - vel, Iflandicl 
w%  WEerGHTILY. — 8 werghty,] Such immediate tenants have others under them, and ſo a | 1. Not ill; not RUA ly. 
4 1. NN co ob. _ | —_ 3 in 8 till it comes to the xwelder, 1 ſenſe, and more eſtate, kind Heav'n 
; 4. Soudly3 : | : s they call hun, who fits at a rack-rent, and lives mile- o this well-lotted peer has given: 
_ Is his er be e. vn he * his agents ſpeak rably. : | ; $avifh, What then ? he mull have rule an {way | 
"eg — 3 kon 9. otes on the Odyſſey. * 2 n. J. [well and fare. ] Happineſs ſucceſs; pro- e N is wrong 1 he's in play, Prior: 
| ; ' 8 0 : ty. | a 2. Not ill; not wick * * f 
> 1. 4 —_— [+ Bra} : Dar 5 | | N at 2 to a e forbear their aſſiſtance, they put | My bargains, and wwell-won thrift he calls int'reſt. 
; 2. Solidity 3 force. | OY 3 the power ot a tew delperate men to ruin the welfare ot 5 | Shakeſpeare 
ee I tear I have dwelt longer on this paſſage than the veighti- | thole who are ſuperiour to them in ſtrength and ddt th | Thou one bad act with many deeds well Farr, ren 
| wp of any argument in it requires, Locke. | © f . Addiſon. May'ſt cover. : ; Milton, 
4. 2 . os | Diſcretion is the perfection of reaſon: cunning is a kind | 3- Skiltully ; properly. | 
Ihe on ro of her Ju gment, Joined to the] of inſtin& that only looks out after our immediate intere!t A private cantion. I know not «vell how to fort, unleſs I 
| auc igbtine 5 of the a 2 2 many to marvel, Hay, a and welfare. NR | Addiſon's Spectator. ſhould call it political, by no means to build too near a great 
WIG ee (ir - Werght. ] | 7 D. a. 8 this ＋ in Spenſer I know not well | neighbour. + | | Wotton; 
I. Light; havin; ity. SY 5 dme meaning: pealcan, in Saxon, is to roll; wollen, in Beware and govern gor thy appetite, Miito::, 
"How by him balanc'd in the We! btleſs air? German, and pelcen, in Saxon, are clouds; Whence ! tup- Whether the learn'd Mts U der theme, 5 
Can'ſt thou the wiſdom of his on s declare? Sandys. pole awelk, or xwhilk is an undulation or corrugation, or cor- Or chaſte Diana bathing in the ſtream; 
1. Not poſſible to be wei hed. Improper. | rugated or convolved body. Whilk is uſed tor a {mall ſhell- None can record their heaveuly pralle ſo vell, Dryden. 
It muſt both weight and immortal prove, | fin.] To cloud; to oblcure, BO I What poet would not mourn to {ee 
Becauſe the centre of it is above, „Dpa. | ow {ad Winter welked hath the day, | His brother write as avell as he? © Swift, 


WE1GHTY. adj. {from weight, ] 
1. Heavy; ane en 8 | Ws 4h Eſtabliſhed hath his Reeds in lowly lay, 
on e e inut 7 e = 5 „ — taken up his inn in fiſhes haſk. ; 
meter I As gentle thepherd in ſweet eventide not grounded upon any good reaſon, | 
But lits all breathleis, and admires to feel 15 When ruddy Picbus gins to xwelk in welt, | PT he ſoldier that Fo = has nh blam'd, pile 20 
A fate ſo weighty, that it ſtops her wheel. Dryden. Marks which do bite their haſty ſupper beſt. Fairy Q. Who long and loudly in the ſchools declaim'd. Dryden. 
2. Important; momentous z efficacious, | The wvelked Phoebus 'panavale.. "Tis almoſt impoſlidle to tranſlate verbally and well - 
| I to your ailiitance do make love, | | | | 


And Phoebus, weary Ot his yearly taik, 15 FA Not amilsz not unſucceſsful! ; not erroneouſſy. 
4 Solyman commended them for a plot ſo «ell by them laid, 
Spenſer, | more than he did the victory of others got by good fortune, 


His weary wain. _ Spenſer. | | 
Maſking the buſineſs from the common eye WE'LKED, adj. Wrinkle; wreathed. penſe 5. Not inſufficiently z not defectively. | TR 2 
For e e reaſons. _Shakefpeare's Macbeth. | £ Mcthought his eyes Ps The plain of Jordan was ab watered every where. Cen. 
No tool Pythagoras was thought: OR Se to | Were two full moons : he had a thouſand noſes, We are ævell able to overcome it. Nane. xiii. 30. 
Whilſt he his weighty doctrines taught, | Horns welk'd and wav'd like the enridged fea. Shakeſp. | The merchant adventurers being a ſtrong company, und 
| He made his liſt' ning ſcholars ſtand, 1 WEILLKIx. 7. J. [from pealcan, to roll, or pelcen, clouds, well underſet with rich men, held out bravely Bacon. 
Their mouth ſtill cover'd with their hand: Saxon. ] DE ES: | 6. To a degree that gives pleaſure, rs 
| Elle, may-be, ſome odd-thinking youth, | I. The vinble regions of the air. Out of uſe, except in poe- 1 like avell, in ſome places, fair columns upon frames of 
Lels friend to doctrine than to truth, * OD 3 | _ carpenters work. BY Bacon 
he ol t Might have refus'd to let his ears I Nee in all thexvelkin was no cloud. Cancer. | 7+ Withpraifez favourably, 1 Mens 
751 Atiend the muſick of the ſpheres. 5 Prior. Hle leaves the avelkin way mott beaten plain, e All the world ſpeaks well of you. Pope. 
: 5 Thus ſpoke to my lady the knight full of care, | And reptwith whirling wheels inflames the {kyen, 8. Well is ſometimes like the French bien, a term of concels 
Let me have your advice in a weighty affair. Swift, | With fire not made to bun, but fairly for to ſhine. hon, Ed s Z We 
3. Rigorous; ſevere. Not in uſe. | „ | | Fairy Queen. | Ihe knot might <vell be cut, but untied it could not be. 
or If, after two days ſhine, Athens contains thee, The ſwallow peeps out of her neſt, _ | Wy o 5 | Pots Sidney. 
xcbeth, Attend our verghtzer on ment. Shak. Timon of Athens. | And cloudy wwelkzn cleareth. Spenſer"s Paſtorals. wo : To know - © 2 3 
WE LAaW AV. interj. [This J once believed a corruption off Spur your proud horſes hard, and ride in blood: | _ In meaſure what the mind can avell contain. Milton. 
TIE]  aveal away, that is, happineſs is gone: ſo Junius explained | Amaze the welkin with your broken ſtaves. Shakeſp. | 9. It is a word by which lomething is admitted as the ground | 
n, not it: but the Saxon exclamation is palapa, 2voe on woe: fromm „ With feats of arms | "|. for & concluhon, | | 
Svry | evelawway, is formed by corruption eladay.] Alas. From either end of heav'n the wwelkin burns. Milton, | ell, let's away, and ſay how much is done. Shakeſp. 
| Harrow now out, and ealaway, he cried, | - _ Now my taſk is ſmoothly done, | Well, by this author's confeſſion, a number ſuperior are 
What diſmal day hath ſent this curſed light! Spenſer, | Ian fly, or I can run N for the ſucceſſion in the Houſe of Hanover. Swift, 
| Ab, welaway / molt noble lords, how can 5 Quickly to the green earth's end, 5 10. As xvell as, Together with; not leſs than. 
he bes, Your cruel eyes endure fo pitcous fight? Fairy Queen. | W here the bow d <velkin How doth bend. Milton. Coptos was the magazine of all the trade from Aithiopiag 
e : Welawa . the while I was fo tond, | | Their hideous yells | . a by the Nile, as well as of thoſe commodities tha ont rim 
| Phillips. | the welt by Alexandria. Arbuthinot on Coins, 


aj... Þ Io leave the good that I had in hond. Spenſer. Rend the dark welkin, N ns t by 
„ WELCOME. adj. [bien venu, French; pilcume, Saxon; 2. WrLkIx £ye, is, I ſuppoſe, blue eye; ſæy- coloured eye. | It Well is him or me; bene eft, he is happy. 


_ avelbom, Dutch. | | | Vet were it true Well is bim that dwelleth with a witc of underſtandin . 
1. Received with gladneſs; admitted willingly to any place or | To ſay this boy were like me! Come, Sir page, and that hath not flipped with his tongue. Ecclus. RR 
enjoyment z grateful; pleaſing, „„ rg ny Look on me with your welkin eye, tweet villain, Shakefp. | 12. Well nigh. Nearly ; almott, 0 
| I ſerve you, madam: 5 — | WELL. . /. [yelle, peell, Saxon. - EN 3 1 treed well nigh halt th* angelick name. Milion. 
ne. | | ' Your races are right awvelcome. Shakeſp. King Lear. 1. 1 A tountain a lource, Sy | 13. It is uted much in compolition, to expiets any thing right; 
Dryden. 5 e, though not of the plot, will lke it, egm then, fſters of the ſacred well, _ 5 | laudable, or not detective. ; 
uch And wiſh it ſhould proceed; for, unto men f | That from beurai'. che ſeat of Jove doth ſpring. | Milton. | Antiochus underſtanding him not to be wel! affected to 
tee Prelt with their wants all change is ever avelcome. | As the root and branch are but one tree, his affairs, provided tor his own jatety. 2 MA. iv. 21. 
liments. G 155 CS EReEt . And awell and ſtream do but one river make; 1 Frere may be tafety to the *vell-afteRted Pertians : but 
Rey Here let me earn my bread, _ | 9 So if the root and evell corrupted be. J 0 thoſe Which do conſpire againſt us, a memurial of de- 
X. 36, Till oft invocated death — | The ſtream and branch the ſame corruption take. Davies. [| ſtruction, ib, xvi 43. 
ylicizns Haſten the avelcome end of all my pains. — & Milton, | 2. A deep narrow pit of water, BERL Should a whole hoſt at once diſcharge the bow, | 
to the e that knows how to make thoſe he converſes with eaſy, | The muſcles are ſo many awell-buckets ; when one of them My well aim'd ſhaft with death prevents the de. Pope, 
gs with IF has found the true art of living, and being welcome and va- | acts and draws, 'tis neceſſary that the other muſt obey, | _ What well-appointed leader fronts us here ?. Shakeſp. 
1 Comms, lued every where. e Locke. . ; DT | FFF Mell. apparell d Aprit on the keel 8 | 
quiights 2. To bid WELCOME, To receive with profeſſions of kind- 3+ The cavity in which ſtairs are placed. PEEL Of limping Winter treads. Shateſþ. Romeo and Juliet. 
ue lung neſs. : AT 555 Hollow newelled ſtairs are made about a ſquare hollow e The pow r of wiſdom march'd before, 5 BY 
Su yl. Some ſtood in a row in ſo civil a faſhion, as if to avelcome | newel : ſuppoſe the avell-hole to be eleven foot long, and fix | And ere the acrificing throug he join'd, | 3 
| us; and divers put their arms a little abroad, which is their foot wide, and we would bring up a pair of ttairs from the Admoniſh'd thus his aell-attcnding mind. Poper 
in w h. gelture when they bid any welcome. LIL Bacon. firſt floor eleven foot high, it being intended a K -li ht hall : | | Such muſick SE Is, ER OM 
>thenet WE'LCOME. interj. A form of talutation uſed to a new comer, | fall through the hollow newel. Moon g Mech, Exer. | Before was never made, CE 5 
no den- elliptically uſed for you are welcome... _ 05 |ToWELL. v. u. [peallan, Saxon. ] To ſpring; to illue as | |» But when of old the ſons of morning ſung, 
rloraces, ..- Welcome, he ſaid, . 3 trom a tpring. 3 EE, 7 Willt the Creator greet 
ae O long expected to my dear embrace. Duden.. „hereby a cr ſal ſtream did gently play, © His conttellations ſet, 3 ED 
lewpung © Welcome, great monarch, to your own.  Praden, | Which from a ſacred fountain welled forth alway, And the ve/{-balanc'd world on hinges hung. Milton. 
£0 de We'cour. . Has e . | Fairy Queen. | Learners mult at firit be believers, and their maſter's rules 
al. Hi. 1. Salutation of a new comer. 5 f The bubbling wave did ever freſhly well. Fairy Queen. having been once made axioms to them, they nuſſead thole 
Jae Welcameever ſmiles, and farewel goes out ſighing. Shak. = A dreary corſe, 255 who think it ſutficient to excuſe them, it they go out of their 
Leontes opening his free arms, and weeping {| All wallow'd in his own yet lukewarm blood, way in a well. beaten track, Locke, 
His <velcome forth. Shakeſpeare's Winters Tale. 1 hat from his wound yet avellcd freſh, alas! Spenſer. | Ile cheſe a thouſand horſe, the flow'r of all 
ö 2. Kind reception of a new comer. - 9 85 Himſelf aflilts to lift him trom the ground, | 0 His warlike troops, to wait the funeral: 3 
I mould be free from injuries, and abound as much in the [| Win clotted locks, and blood that wwell'4 irom out the To bear him back, and ſhare Evander's grief; Y 
true cauſes of avelcomes, as I thould find want of the effects | wound. Di dens An. A well-becoming, but a weak relief, | Drydett, _ 
> thereof. | | „ 4. From his two ſprings, TED, Ds Rn Thoſe oppolcd files, - a 
| I Tlook'd not for you yet, nor am provided Pure ævelling out, he through the lucid lake Which lately met in the inteſtine ſhock, . 
M. For your fit avelcome.  Shakefpeare's King Lear. | Of fair Dambea rolls his infant fiream. T hompor”s Summ. = And furious cloſe of civil butchery, e 
es, 14. | oF bogs years may well expect to tind. Io WELL. v. a. To pour any thing forth. . Shall now, in mutual well-beteeming rank, 8 hy 
N& 1,2 % Welcome from you, to whom they are fo kind: | To her people wealth they forth do m—_— + March all one way. © Sha eſpeare's Henry IV, ih 
Tong. Still as they pals they court and tmile on yu, And health to every foreign nation, Fairy Rucen. | 9 45 the Elcan plams, thy well-breath'd horſe 5 4 
FO And make your beauty as themſelves ſeem new. Waller, WELL. adj. [Mell teems to be ſometimes an adjective, though | - Impels the flying car, and wins the courſe. Dryden. i 
Where diligence opens the door of the underſtanding, and it is not always ealy to determine its relations, ] - ee dilmal than the loud ditpleded roar _ 5 | il 
| impartiality Keeps it, truth finds an entrance and a welcome | 1+ Not fick; not unhappy. | 5 The battic ah. A * eee On. e+<# if 
7995 8 dau ee. . day Mawes nh. and Cleopatra. | He condudtcd his „E ans a. | N 
to WE“ | | ith ki 3 To ſay the dead are well. SPARYYP. . | 55 | 18 > bell-cholen 1 
ge ſuchz , 1 e 0 6: 29 flute AY, rad * BR, Lady, I am not bell, elſe I thould antwer ; friendſhips and alliances with which he began it. Addiſon, F 
intel es Why I ſhould awelcome ſuch a gueſt as grief, [From aà full flowing ftowach. Shakte/prare's King Lear. | Ge lon corrupts a wwell-derived nature 5 f 
c Save bidding farewel ts fo ect a gueſt | In poiſon there is phylick ; and this n-ws, ; ich his inducement, | « Shakeſpeare, | 
Midi. As my ſweet Richard. Shakeſpeare's Richard 11, | That would, h:d I been avell, have made me lick, 0 t good accrue, tis conferred moſt commonly on ine baſe | 
They ttood in a row in ſo civil a faſhion, as if to avelcome Being lick, hath in ſome meature. made me ell. SAR. and infamous; and only happening ſometimes to well-de- | 
| us, . e oY While thou art abel, thou mayeſt do much good; but | 1crvers. | 55 Dryden. 1 
Dryden. Tinis we tus then with- or early ſong * | when thou art fick, thou can'ſt not tell what thou ſhait be | | It grieves me he ſhould defperatcly adventu the Juls f 1 
„ Trane And cbelcome thee, and wiſh thee long. s Million.] able to do: it is not very much nor very good. Few men | his well-dclerving life. ; Jide, b. ii. | 
rabey, : 2222 oc mend with ales as as are buy 15 77 7 | - OLA a pleaſure is well. directed Rudy in the ſearch of | 
tej. f N £ % pi: | | andering lite become devout. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. one; 5 ockes 
Penile Tay 2 eee „ : n irregular Heer . think themſelves A certain ſpark of honour, which roſe in her xwell-4ii,,of- | 
ale heart. nr 8 8 Dry den, | well, ſo long as they fancy t ey might be better; then from ed mind, made her tear to be alone with him, with whom | 
WrLcowme to our Heu 27 2 5. An herb Ainſworth, better they mult riſe to bett. 1 455 L'Hſtrange. alone the deſired to be. 9090 5. SIdney, B. ths | 
'E'LCOMENESS. 2 [from Twelcome ] Gratefulncis. "Tis ealy for any, when well, to give advice to them that | The unprepoſlcfled, the well-diſpoſed, who both ſogether | 
All. ur joys, after ſome centuries of years, may ſeem to have | are not. Wake's Preparaticn for Death. wang aa grew thing part of the world, my a with a 
75 ow : Thc . ; Convenient; happy. | ue tear of theſe things. , 1 Vet ren,, 
ATED "they ey Rant ning been enjoyed. fo 8 Wierer on er 3 and holders ſo ſcarce, as well | _ A clear idea is that, whereof the mind hath such a full .. 
kt lies up- their welcomeneſs, but b their per o She eaual, becauſe | was the landlord, who could get one to be his tenant. and evident perception, as it does receive from an outward 
rat. infinite, dittance from a Br 4 Perp 1 "rg | | Careav. _ object, operating duly on a vell-diſpyſed organ, Locle. 
ELCOMER. 7, . Fn welcome ] The ſaluter or receiver Charity is made the conſtant companion and perfection Amid the main,*two mi oty ficets engage; | 85 
Seri. of a new comer, 25 of all virtues; _ rn it is for that inp ere! henry Ai ape J G88 0e in 0 Ae Dryden. 
| | - | ent eſt ſtays. | ra ermons. ay zwell-doing are in number even as many, as 
Wiis nels thou N eee of _—_ wigs e e is neceſſary, and it would be well 00, if | are the kinds of voluntary actions: fo that whatſoever we 
| | Vt n. . [luteola, Latin.} Yellow weed, o it extended itlelf to common converſation. _ Locle. do in this world, and may do it ill, we ihew ourſelves therein 
Jury VII. Its leaves are oblon and intire: it has an anomalous It would have been ci tor Genoa, if ſhe had followed | by <vell-doing to be wile, ' Hooker, b. ii. 
if it be lde Wer, conſiſting of — * diſſimilar 3 : the fruit is glo- the example of Venice, in ee b, * eee e The conſcience of wel- deing mar paſs for e 
ö ane N and divided into three parts. The dyers uſe | an purchaſe of lands in ECON EF NILY 22 | God will judge every man according to his . 
lie we |. by ſom: — righ oF oe —_ 2 8 3. Being in favour. ; them, wn by patient continuance in ell-doing, endure | 
gt Hates. iin painting their bodies Plant uied Dy Millar He followed the fortunes of that family; and was well | through the heat and burden of the day, he will give the re- 

Lacle. To ELD, for To wield, © Fs + with Henry the Fourth. _ ; _ Dryden. Ward of their labour. Rogers Sermons. | 
hen we e % WELD. w. a To be ES ; ſ pet 5 4 e, from any ickneſs or misfortune. | As far the ſpear I throw, | | 
1 44% corparnts 3 at one maſs into another, ſo as to 1 . L am ſorry | As flies an arrow from the Wel -drawn bow. Pope. 

05 parkling or-aveldin hs 2 ſed wh double v For your diſpleaſure ; but all will ſure be well. Shakeſp. Fair nymphs and wwell-:ire(s'd youths around her ſhone, 
your iron to make it In eat is uſed when oy N K as Juſt thoughts, and modelt expectations, are eaſily ſatis- But ev'ry eye was fixt on her alone, Pope, 
| | ue doubling into © ick enough, and ſo woe Tr? nr. | fied. If we don't over-rate our pretenſions, all will be avell. Such a doctrine in St. James's air, 4 
 Sprdtatir« Werpkz. = ſ. At eee e e eee Collier. Shou d chance to make the well-drelt rabble ſtare. 2 * 
The J. Aterm perhaps merely Iriſh; though it may | | The 


| 5 | ed, than ill- ſhaped infant. 


and compaſſed round with horſemen. 


Tue deſire of eſteem, riches, or power, makes men eſpouſe 

the <ve/l-endowed opinions in faſhion, ocke, 

We ought to ſtand firm in well-eſtabliſhed principles, 

and not be tempted to change for every difficulty. Watts. 
Echenus ſage, a venerable man! 

Whoſe avell-taught mind the preſent age ſurpaſs'd. Pope. 

Some reliques of the true antiquity, though diſguiled, a 

avell- eyed man may happily diſcover. Spenſer on Ireland. 

How ſweet the products of a peaceful reign ? 

The heaven-taught poet, and enchanting (train: 
The <well-fill'd palace, the perpetual fealtz 

A land rejoicing, and a people bleſt. 3 
Turkith blood did his young hands imbrue. 

From thence returning with delerv'd applauſe, 

Againſt the Moors his well-fleth'd {word he draws. 


3 Dryden, 
Faireſt piece of ave/l-form'd earth, 
Urge not thus your haughty birth. Waller. 


can be no more diſcerned in a abell form- 
Locke. 
A avell-tormed propoſition: is ſufficient to communicate 
the knowledge of a ſubject. | Watts. 
Ohl! that I'd dy'd before the ae. fought wall! 

Had ſome diſtingviſh'd day renown'd my fall, 

All Greece had paid my ſolemn funerals. Pope. 
Good men have a wwell-grounded hope in another life; aud 
are as certain of a future recompence, as of the being of 
God. . mn „  Mhgreury. 
Let firm, well-hammer'd ſoles protect thy feet 

Through freezing ſnows. | ay's Trivia. 
The camp of the heathen vas ſtrong, and wwell-harneffed, | 
1 Mic. iv. 7 
Among the Romans, thoſe who ſaved the lite of a citizen, 
were dreffed in an oaken garland ; but among us, this has 
been a mark of ſuch well-intentioned perſons as would be- 
tray their hg gy De SEC ED 

- He, full of fraudful arts 


This avell-invented tale for truth imparts. 


A rational ſou 


Dryden. | 


He, byenquiry, got to the well-known houle of Kalander. | 
TS | 3 With wit avellzatur'd, and with books well-bred 
WEL 


| Ss 5 Sidney. 
Soon as thy letters trembling I uncloſe,, 


That well-known name awakens all my woes. Pope. 
Where proud Athens rears her tow'ry head, 
With opening ſtreets, and ſhining ſtructures ſpread, | 
She palt, delighted, with the avel/-known ſeats, Pope. | 
PFrom a confin'd awell- manag' d ſtore, F 
You both employ and feed the poor. Waller. 


A noble ſoulis better pleaſed with a zealous vindicator of 
liberty, than with a Ong poet, or wwell-mannered 
court-{lave, and one who is ever decent, becaule he is natu- 
rally ſervile. | Dryden's Dedication io Juvenal. 
Miell-meaners think no harm; but for the reſt, 
Things ſacred they pervert, and ſilence is the belt, 
_ | | EE = Rs Dryden. 
Buy craft they may prevail on the weakneſs of ſome well- 


meaning men to engage in their deligns. Rogers's Sermons. | . . LE 
WELLSPE'NT. adj. Paſſed with virtue. 

They are to lie down without any thing to | 
in their age, but the conſcience of a well/pent youth. 

won- |. 3 | | 

decered at, if the poets ſeem reſolved not to own themlclves in | 
any error? for as long as one ſide deſpiſes a well-meant en- 
+ deavour, the other will not be ſatisfied with a moderate ap- 


He examines that avel/-meant, 
conqueſt of France. . = ; 

A critick ſuppoſes he has done his part, if 
writer to have failed in an expreſſion; and can it 


but unfortunate, lie of the 
ON Arbuthnot. 
he proves a 


probation. Pope's Preface to his Works. 
Many ſober, well-minded men, who were real lovers of 
the peace of the kingdom, were impoſed upon. Clarendon. 
7 Jarring int'reſts of themſelves create 
Tt according muſick of a awell-mix'd (tate. 
When the blaſt of winter blows, 
Into the naked wood he goes; | | 
And ſeeks the tuſky boar to rear, © 
With «<ve//-mouth'd hounds, and pointed ſpear. Dryden. 


| | Pope. 


"The applauſe that other people's reaſon gives to virtuous | 


and e dae actions, is the proper guide of children, 


till they grow able to judge for themſelves. Locke. 
The fruits of unity, next unto the auel/-pleaſing of God, 


which is all in all, are towards thoſe that are without the | 
Bacon. 


church; the other toward thoſe that are within. 

Ie exercile of the offices of charity is always vell- non 

ling to God, and honourable among men. Atterbury. 
My voice ſhall ſound, as you 4 prompt mine ear ; 

And I will ſtoop, and humble my intents 

To your el/-prattis'd wile directions. Shakeſpeare. 

. The 2vetl-proportion'd ſhape, and beauteous face, 


Shall never more be ſeen by mortal eves. Dryden. | 
| Tas not the haſty product of a day, NS 
But the avell-ripen'd fruit of wiſe delay, Dryden. 


Procure thoſe that are treſh gathered, traight, lmooth, 
an well-rooted. | Moriimer's Huſtanary. 
It I ſhould inſtru them to make <vell-running -veries, 
oy? want genius to give them ſtrength, Dryden. 
The eating of a avell-ſeafoned diſh, ſuited to a man's pa- 
late, may move the mind, by the delight itlelt that accom- 
panties the eating, without reference to any other end. Locke. 
Inſtead of avell-ſet hair, baldneſs. | 111 


Abraham and Sarah were old, and well. ſtricken in age. | 


Many avell-ſha 
bellied women. 
Wee never ſee beautiful and evel/-taſted fruits from a tree 
choaked with thorns and briars. Dryden's Dujreſuoy. 
The avell-tim'd oars 3 
With ſounding ſtrokes divide the ſparkling waves. Smith. 
Wiidom's triumph is well-tim'd retreat, 
As hard a ſcience to the fair as great. 


ped innocent virgins are waddling like big 


Pope. 
Mean time we thank you for your wwell-took a 


So to your reſt, | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Oh you are wel/-tun'd now; but 
that make this muſick. | 
Her vell-turn'd neck he view'd, 
And on her ſhoulders her diſhevell'd hair. 
A well-weighed judicious poem, which at firſt gains no 
more upon the world than to be juſt received, inſinuates it- 
lelt by inſentible degi 
5 : le rails 
On me, my bargains, and my abell- won 
Which he calls intereſt. 
Each by turns the other's bound invade, 
As, in ſome wſ-wrooght picture, light an 
WE'LLADAY. interject. [This is a corruption of welaway. 
See We Alas. 
O <velladay, Miſtreſs Ford, having an honeſt man to your 
huſband, to give him ſuch cauſe of ſuſpicion. Shakeſpeare. 
Ah, made I'm ſhent with baneful ſmart. Gay. 
WELLBE'ING. 7. 7 {well and be.] Happineſs; proſperity. 


thrift, | 


Man is not to depend upon the uncertain diſpoſitions of | 


on God and his own ſpirit. 

aylor's Rule of Linder Kee: 
For whoſe wellben 

So amply, and with hands ſo liberal, | 

Thou halt provided all things. Milton Paradiſe Loft. 

The molt {acted ties of duty are founded upon gratitude : 

ſuch as the duties of a child to his parent, and of a ſubject 


men for his awellbeing, but onl 


to his ſovereign. From the former there is required love and 


horour, in recompence of being; and from the latter obe- 
dience and ſubiection, in recompence of protection and avell- 


Spectator, N 127. 


ees into the liking of the reader. Dryd. 


Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
d ſhade. Pepe. | 


Gen. Xviii. 11. | 


beings South's Sermons. 


being of the whole, 


none of thoſe advantages which are pertecting ot his nature, 
and neceſſary to his wellbeing. 
WELLBO'RN. 2. /. Not meanly deſcended. 


'WELLBRE'D. adj. [well and bred.] 
polite, | 


WELLDO'NE, interject. A word of praiſe. 


WELLFA'VOURED. 
plealing to the eye. 


Fey of the cuckoldy rogue's coffer. | 
WELLME'T. interject. | well and meet.] A term of laluta-- 
tion. 


RT ee adj. {well and nature.] Good-natured; | 


But an inhuman and ill-temper'd mind, 
Not anyealy part in life can find. 


were well-bred, wellnatured, amorous, and hibertine at lealt 
in their writings ; it may be alſo in their lives. 


That wwellrigh choaked with the deadly ſtink, 
His forces fail. | | 
My feet were almoſt gone: my ſteps ha 


55 England was abelluigb ruined by the rebell 
rons, and Ireland utterly neglected. 


duties incumbent upon it, might conclude, that wellazg the 


whole of Chriſtianity is laid on the ſhoulders ot charity 
alone. | 


 ewellſpent life 
WE'LLSPRING 
ſource, 


purpoſe of mind to reap in this world, what ſenſual profit 


IWeLLwrILL 


themſelves abellavillers by the colour, under which they of- 


. 2v4/þ for his friends or poſterity, to think of a peace with 
France, till the Spaniſh monarchy be entirely rorn | 


| WELLWISHER. 7. 


bunal of contcience. 


veniencies. | | 
No man is more your ſincere wellwiſher than mylelt, or |. 


VELT. x. /. A border; a guard; an edging. 


ty pyramids, I like well. 
Iſa. iii. 24. | 


ture to recommend them. 
trimming of a ſcholar, a welt, or ſo; but no 


To WELT. v. a. [ from the noun. J To ſew 
To WE'LTER. v n. [pealran, Saxon; welteren, Dutch; 


Volutari, Latin. ] 
1. To roll in water or mire. 


I'll let down the pegs _ 
Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


Dryden. | 


2. 


WEMM. u. /. [pem, Saxon. ] A ſpot; a ſcar. 


WEN. u. /. [pen, Saxon. ] A flethy or callous excreicence, 


WENCH. 2. /. [pencle, Saxon.] 
1. A young woman. 


All things are ſubſervient to the beauty, order, and wvell- | 
| | L'Efirange. 
He who does not co-operate with this holy ſpirit, receives 


Spectator, NY 571. 


One whote extraction from an antient line, | | 
Gives hope again that ae men may thine. Waller. 
Heav'n, that Twellborn ſouls infpires, 
Prompts me, through lifted words, and riling fires, 
To ruſh undaunted to defend the walls. Dryden. 
Elegant of manners; 


None have been with admiration read, | 
But who, beſides their learning, were au ed. Roſcomm. 


2. A young woman in contempt z a trumpet 


WET 


What do I, filly avexnch, know wha . 
for me? 4 5 hat love bath prepare 
Now—how doſt thou look now? Oh ill-ſbar Mey, b. n. 
Pale as thy {mock ! when we mall meet at _ d acench⸗ 
T his look of thine will hurl my foul from en x 
And fiends will ſnatch at it. Cold, cold, in . 
En like thy chaſtity, Chakeſpec) girl, 
Thou wouldtt pertuade her to a wor ic Sw Ota 
Than that, whereot thou did bunch D 
* DME, 
But the rude wench her agtwer'd nought 5+ 21 
ae = pay in Wwench-like words ni pb Ten, 
WW hich is lo ſerious. Shakefbzrars: rfy.coc: 
Men have theſe ambitious fancies, MALE Cyndeline, 
And wanton wenches read romances. 


{+ accule her 


Both the poets were wellbred and METS F 3. 4 {trum _ PN | EV Prior, 
Aden. t 15 not a digreſſion to talk of bawds in a diſc 
Wellbred ſpaniels civilly delight, awenches, 8 a 0 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite, Pope. WE'NCHER, n. J. [from wench.] A fornicator, * _ 


Welldone, thou good and faithful tervant. Matt. xxv. 21. 
adj. [well and favour.) Beautiful; 


be aellfawoured, I will uſe her as the 
| Shakeſpeare. 


His wife ſeems to 


Once more to-day wellmet, diſtemper'd lords; 
The king by me requelts your pretence itraight. Shakeſþ. | 


On their life no grievous burthen lies, 
Who are aellnatur'd, temperate, and wiſe ; 


| Hands, | 


The manners of the poets were not unlike ; both ot them 


Still with eſteem no leſs convers'd than read; | 
; Pope. 
LNI'GH., adv. [ell and nigh. ] Almoſt, DIES 


The ſame ſo lore annoyed has IN Knight, 


Fairy Queen, b. i. 
d wellngh ſlipt. 
Pjalm lxxiii. 2. 
ion of the ba- 

_ Daves. 
Whoever ſhall read oven St. Paul's enumeration of the 


| Sprat's Sermons. 
Notwithſtanding a ſmall diverſity of politions, the whole 


aggregate of matter, as long as it retained the nature of a | 
chaos, would retain abellnigh an uniform tenuity of texture. 
CRE F Bentley. 


ſu pport them 


| | | ; I Eftrange. 
refreſhment then will it be to look back upon a 
e: ES  Calamy's Sermons. 

Tue conſtant tenour of their 2vell/þent days, | 
No leſs deterv'd a juſt return of praiſe, Pope. 
. n. .. [pollzerpfuz, Saxon.] Fountain; 


” What a 


The fountain and awlſpring of impiety, is a reſolved 
or ſenſual pleature ſoever the world yieldeth. Hooker, 
Underſtanding is a d, phe, ot lite, Prov. xvi. 22. 


ER. 2. . [well and willer.] One who means 
Deming all his own countrymen, that no man might 
ſhew himſelf a wwellwiller of mine. Sidney, b. ii. 
There ate fit occaſions miniſtered for men to purchale ro 


kindly. | 


tenimes profecute quarrels of envy. 
nets, 
Let it not enter into the heart of any one that hath a wvel/- 
[10M It, 
: ; Haleliſon 

. [from ævellaviſb.] One who wiches the 
good of another. | | : | 

The ſ actual traitor is 
law; the ſecret well; 


vilty of perjury in the eye of the 


be 

Et, Adadiſ n's Freeholder, Ne 6. 
Betray not any of your vellwwiyhers into the like incon— 
| Spectator, Ne 271. 
more the ſincere iber of your fly. 


Pope. 


Little low hedges made round like wwelts, w 


Certain ſcioli, or ſmatterers, are buſy in the ſkirts and out- 
ſides of learning, and have ſcarce any thing of ſolid litera- 
They may have ſome edging or 

| more, : 
Ben. Fohnjin. 
any thing with 


a border. 


He mult not float upon his wat'ry bier 


Unweep'd, nor abelter to the parching winds, Milton. 
The companions of his fall e | 

He ſoon diſcerns; and wwel!'ring by his tide _ er 

The next himſelf. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. i. 

The gaſping head flies off; a purple flood 

Flows from the trunk, that awelters in the blood. 


; Dryden. 
He tung Darius, | | 


| great and good, 
By too ſevere a fate, EY 
Fallen trom his high eſtate, 
And well'ring in py blood, 
To roll voluntarily ; to wallow, 
If a man inglut himſelf with vanity, or welterin filthineſs 
like a ſwine, all learning, all goodneſs is toon forgotten. 
| | Ajcham. 


_ Dryden's St. Cecilia. 


Although the wound be healed, yet the avemme or ſcar 
ſtill remaineth. Brerewood on Languages. 


or protuberance. 

Warts are ſaid to be deſtroyed by the rubbing them with 
a green elder (tick, and then burying the ſtick to rot in muck. 
It would be tried with corns and wens, an! ſuch other ex- 
creſcences. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Mountains ſeem but ſo many abe n and unnatural protu- 
berances upon the face of the earth. 


not to the body. 8 Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
A promontory wen with grieſly grace, 
Stood high upon the handle of his tace. 


To WED, v. u. [pendan, Saxon. 


2. To turn round. 


Dryden. | 


0 y Hooker. | 
WELLWwT'SH. u. /. [<vell and xvifh.] A wiſh ct happi 


r of the canle is fo before the tri- | 


ith ſome pret- | 
Bacon. 


More. 
The poet rejects all incidents which are foreign to his 
poem : they are ens and other excreſcences, which belong 


Dryden. | 


He mult be no great cater, drinker ww '£ i 
ſter, 2wencher, or 22 as Rs Tp Caen 
mugs, 
1. Lo go; to pals to or from. This dlolet 
but its Ae Went, is {till in ule, # 9 0 1 
Back to Athens thall the lovers abend Sen 
With league, whole date till death ſhall never end $þ 
They went on, and inferred, that if the world were: yy 
ing creature, it had a ſoul, Bacon's Natural Hi = 
Then Rome ſhall wwernd to Benevento: _ ory, 
Great feats ſhall he atchieve |! : 


ord is 


It ſeems to be an old fea „ 


A ihip ot 600 tons will carry as good ordnance ac « fl. 
of 1200 tons; and though the Rob. have . i 
ber, the letler will turn her broadlides twice before: the 
8 CAN WAY once. 1 | : Rollig 

L. NN EL. 2. /. | a corrupted word for „ 
mal newly taken from = dam. oy 1 An 1 
Pine: never thy wWenxels of water or meat, 1 

If ever ye hope for to have them good neat. : Tuſer, 


W E'N NY. adj. [trom wen.} Having the nature of a wel, 
Some perions, fodetormed with thele, have ſuſpected them 
| {to be Wenny. Wijeman's Sur, ery. 
WENT, fret. See WEND and Go, | We 

WI Fe. MS, and part. of weep. | : 
| She for joy tenderly avept. ; 
WERE. of 9 to be, 25 Mien 


| 2 give our hiter to one uncircumciſed, avere a reproach 
__ unto us. Jo | lv. 1 
In infuſions in things that are of too Buy pe 1 g ; 
were better pour off the firſt infuſion, and ule the 4 x 
Henry divided, as it were, 8 185 
The pa ſon ot himſelf into four parts. Daniel's Civ. War 
: As though there abere any feriation in nature, or juli 
_ s imaginable in proteilions, this ſeaſon is termecl the 
| icians vacation. Brown” Your 
EM He had been well aſſur'd that wit hs 280 etna 
| And conduct were of war the better part, 
WERE. 2. / A dam. See WEAR. 
O river! let thy bed be turned from fi 
and mud; let ſome unjuſt nig 
beauty. . | 
WERT. the ſecond perſon ſingular of the preterite of 
5 Thou wwert heard dier. Johnſon 
WORK. that thou wwert as my brother. Cant. vin t 
All join'd, and thou of many «vert but one. Dryer. 
WERTH. weorth, wwzrth. n. /. Whether initial or final in 
the names of places, ſignify a farm, court, or village, frem 
the Saxon peondig, uled by them in the tame ſenſe. 
.. Gibſon's Camtin, 


Dryden, 


ne grave to weeds 
gards make eres to ſpoil thy 
To WT 
0 be. 


WE'SIL. 2. /. See WESAND. 7 | 
The a, or windpipe, we call aſpera arteria. Boren, 
WEST. . J. {perr, Saxon; 4veſt, Dutch.) The region where 
tlie tun goes cow the horizon at the equinoxes, | | 
The ape yet glimmers with 0 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller ap 
410 gain the timely inn. 


ome tireaks of day: 
ace, | 3 5 
Sbaleſpeare s Macbetl. 


The moon in levell'd aveft was ſet. iter. 
All bright Phcebus views in early morn, : | 
Or when his evening beams the abe adorn, —Pife, 


EST. adj. Bein 
"the letting ſun, | 8 

A mighty ſtrong weft wind took away the locuſts. Ex. 

This hall be your v4 border. Numb. xxxiv. b. 

The Phenicians had great ficets; ſo had the Carthag/- 

| © Bacin, 


g towards, or coming from, the region c 


nians, which is yet farther a. 

WEST. atv. To the wett of any place. 
Weji ot this forelt, f . 

Shakeſpeare. 


In goodly form comes on the enemy. 
What earth yields in India eatt or aveſt, _ Malton, 
Wejt from Orontes to the ocean. 


Milton. 
WE'STERING. adj. Pailing to the weſt. 8 
The ſtar that roſe at evening brignt, | 
Toward heav'n's deſcent had ilop'd his avefering wed. 
= 2 e un, 
| n adj. [from weſt.] Tending or being towards 
| tne welt. | | 
Theſe bills give us a view of the moſt eaſterly, ſoutherly, 
and weſterly parts of England. Graumt's Bills of Mortaktj. 
WE'STERN. adj. { from ab.] Being in the weit, or toward 
the part where the tun lets. 8 
, Now fair Phoebus *gan decline in haſte 8 
His weary waggon to the aer vale. Spenſer. 
The e Her part is a continued rock. Addon. 
WESTWARD. adv. [perrpeapd, Saxon.] Towards tie 


welt. | | | 
By water they found the fea eveftavard trom Peru, which 
is always very calm, Abbot s Deſcription of the Mrd, 


The grove of ſycamore, 
That be rooteth from the city ſide. 
When 'wve/taward like the fun you took your 
And from benighted Britain bore the day. 
| The ſtorm flies, | : oY 
From zveſtward, when the ſhow'ry kids ariſe. Audi, 
At home then ftav, + 


Sha heſpeart , 
way, 


Nor veftward curious take thy way. mp Privy. 
| WE'STWARDLY. adv. [from eve/iward.) With tendency 
to the welt. X Rn 
| If our loves faint, and aveflawardly decline; 
To me thou falſely thine, e 


And I to thee mine actions ſhall diſguiſe. 
WET. adj. [por, Saxon; ward, Daniſh.] 
i. Humid; having ſome moiſture adhering. NE 
They ars et with the ſhow'rs of the mountains. 
The ſoals of the feet have great affinity with the _ 
the mouth of the ſtomach; as goi evet-ſhod to 425 1 
uſe it not, affecteth both. acon's Nataral 100 
watery. 


2. Rainy; 4 " 
2 weather ſeldom hurts the moſt unwiſe. eng 
WET. x. /. Water; humidity z moiſture 3 rag, is the 
Plants appearing weathered, ſtubby, and cur 15 Bacun. 
effect of immoderate abet. ; 

Now the ſun, with more effectual beams, . , 

Had cheer d the face of the earth, and dry d oy ained 
From drooping plant. Milton's ae Fa your 
Tuberoſes will not endure the auet; therefore 7. 11, 


pots. into the conierve, and keep them dry. Yous 


by 


1 


ab. 
live 
ory, 


"ns, 


ſhip 


Im. 
the 


b. 


ally 


fer, 


D. | 
them 


Ce. 1. 


2 


0 be. 
obnſon, 
vin 1. 
oder, 
inal in 


„ from © 


amen, 


Baton. 


n bete 


ye 


facheth, 
Milto \ 


W pe. 


gion ct 


3. Ex. 
xXxiv. 6, 
arthag- 

Bacin, 


efpeare. 
| 


Milton. 


4 wheel, 
Milton. 
towards 


uther ly, | 
ortalt;.. 


r toward 


Spenſer. 


Addiſon. 
ards the 


U, which 


be Morll. 
heſpear to 


way, 


Dryden: 
Addifm 


Prior. 
tendency 


Donne, 


18. F 7 5 4 
head, 4 

choſe that 
HH 


Drydn. 
veathtr. 
d, is te 

Bacdts 


vet 
Regained. 


1 Your 


Jy WET. v. a. [from the noun. ]_ | 


S1diig, 


1. That which. 


outhde from wet. | SHE, 
1. To humectate z to moittenz to make to have moiſture ad- 
1 ent. N N . 
ve Better learn of him, that learned be, 


And han been watered at the mules well; 
The kindly dew drops from the higher tree, 


And avets the little plants, that lowly dwell, Spenſer. | 
A drop of water running ſwiftly over ttraw, wetteth not. 

| | | | Bacon. 
Iet the thirty earth with falling ſhow'rs, | Milztn.. 


To drench with drink. ; 
Let's drink the other cup to awe our whiſtles, and fo ſing 
away all {ad thoughts. Walton's Angler. 


WETHER. 2. / [peven, Saxon; weder, Duich.] A ram 
catrated. ; | 


I am a tainted wether of the flock, | 
M-eteit for dea. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. | 
He doth not apprehend how the tail of an African awea- 
ber outweigheth ihe body of a good calf, that is, an huu- 
dred pound. 8 4 
Although there be naturally of hories, bulis, or rams, 
more males than females; yer artificially, that is, by mak-. 
ing geldings, oxen, and eaters, there are lewer, Graunt, 
"- When Blouzelind expir'd, the wweather's bell 


Betore the drooping flock. toll'd forth her Knell. Gay.“ 


It is much more dithcult to find a fat <vep. ber, than 
it halt that {pecies were tarrly knoeiel on the head; Swift, 


VE Iss. n. /. | trom vet.) lac itaic of being wet; moi— 5 


nure; humility. | . 
Tac av2tz2/5 of thele bottoms often ſpoils them for corn. 
| Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


rc and imitated by Dryden. ] To grow; to increaie. 


$3e firit taught me a woman to obey; | : 

But when her ton to man's eſtate did awvex, „ 

Sac it ſurrender'd. Faixs Queen, b. ii. 
Sne trod a vexiz7 moon, that ſoon wou'd wane, 


"And drinking borrow'd light, be fill'd again, Dryden, | 


Counting lev'n from noon, ales : 
"T1s Venus' hour, and in the avexing moon. 


Dryaen, 


WI zA b. 2. /. [See WESAND.] The windpipe, 


Air is inguitible, and by the rough artery, or wwezard, 
conducted into the lungs. © Browwn's Pulgar Errours. 
WHALE. 7. /. [Ibpale, Saxon.] The largeſt of fiſh; the 
largeſt of the animals that inhabit this globe. 
- God created the great auhairs, = 
Bari'd up with ibs of <vbal--bone, ſhe did leeſe 
Noac of tlie whale's length, tor it reach'd her knees, 
| | I ry B+ 3 
The greateſt whale that ſwims the fea 
Docs inſtantly my pow'r obey. 
WuaME. 2. / | ; | ts 
The whame, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horſes in ſum- 
mer; not by ſtinging, but by their bombylious noile, or 
ticking them in ſticking their nits on the hair. 

WHA'LY. adj. [See WEAL.] Marked in ſtreaks. 
 Abearded goat, whole rugged hair, | 

And whatlyeyes, the lign of jealouſy, 
Was like the perſon's ſelf, whom he did bear? Fairy Q. 
WHARF. 7. /. [warf, Swediſh; a Dutch.] A perpen- 


Swift. | 


or emptying _—_ > 
Vuller ſhou}d'ft thou be, than the fat weed, 
That roots itſelf with eaſe on Lethe's wharf, _ 


Would'ſt thou not ſtir in this. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Ihere were not in London uſed ſo man auharfs, or keys, | 

for the landing of merchants goods. | | 
Wu RT ACE. 7. f. {from wharf.) Dues for landing at a | 


whart. 


Wha 'RFINGER, 2. , [from wharf.} One who attends a | 


whart. | 


To WHURR. wv. 2. To pronounce the letter v with too _ | 


force. 


What you can make her do, ONT 

IT am content to look on; what to ſpeak, 
I am coatent to hear, Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
In thele cales we examine the why, the what, and the 


how of things. | L' Eftrange. 
He's with a ſuperſtitious fear not aw'd, 
For what befals at home, or what abroad. Dryden. 


A latire on one of the common ſtamp never meets with 
that approbation, as what is aimed at a perſon whole merit 
places him upon an eminence. | 
not what words he expreſſes. Locke. 

If any thing be {tated in a different manner from what. 
yo! like, tell me freely. Pope to SRI. 
Whatever commoqities lie under the greatelt difcourage- 
ments from England, thoſe are avbat they are moſt 1ndul- 

ious in cultivating, | OG Sevift. 

2, Which part. 8 


If we rightly eſtimate things, <vhat in them is purely | 
owing to nature, and <vhþat-to labour, we ſha!l find ninety- | 
nine parts of a hundred are wholly to beput on the 1 | 


of labour, 555 
3. Something that is in one's mind indefinitely, : N 
[ tell thee awhet, corporal, I could tear her. Shazeſpeare. 
4. Which of ſeveral. ES | x 
Whether it were the ſhortneſs of his foreſight, the ſtrength 
cf his will, or the dazxling of his ſuſpicions, or what it was, 
certain 1t is, that the perpetual troubles of his tortunes could 
not have been without ſome main errors in his nature. 
LA | Bacon. 
Comets are rather gazed upon than wiſely obſerved; that 
is, what kind ot comet for magnitude, colour, placing in 
the heaven, or laſting, produceth av4at kind of citect. Bac. 
See what natures accompany what colours; for 7 that 
you ſhall induce colours by producing thoſe natures. Bacon. 
_ Shew what aliment is proper for thatintention, and what 
intention is proper to be purſued in ſuch a conſtitution. 
| Arbuthnot. 
5 An interjection by way of ſurpriſeor queſtion, 
What ! canit thou not forbear me halt an hour, 


Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thylelt ? Shakeſp. 
What if 1 advance an invention of my own to fup ply the | 


detedt of our new writers. Dryden's Juvenal. 
6. WHaT theugh. Whatimports it though? notwithitanding. 
An elliptical mode of ſpeech. | 
What though a hide 


been as able as the prielts themſelves were to offer ſacrifice, 
did this make ſacrifice of no effect? Hooker. 
What though none live my innocence to tell, | 
know it; truth may own a generous pride, 
I clear mylelf, and care tor none beſide. Dryden. 
$ RAE Time, What Day. At the time when; on the day 
N, - 
| What day the genial angel to our fire . 
Brought her, —_ eval chan Pandora. Milton. 
Then balmy fleep had. charm'd my eyes to reſt, 
What time the morn myſterious viſions brings, 
While purer flumbers pread their golden wings. Pope. 
Me folethe daughter of the deep addreſs'd ; | 


* 


Your maſter's riding-coat turn inſide out, to preſerve the | 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


— — 


Genefis. | 


Derham. | 


dicular bank or mole, raiſed for the convenience of Jading | 


his icheme, without leaving us woric than it tound us, 


Child on Trade. | 


| IO: | 
N it is hi d aims at in the queſtion, and |. | 
ark what it is his mind aims at in W WHEAT. z. /. [hpeare, Saxon; weyde, Duich ; triticum, | 


may be able to read; there is no | 
doubt but the meaneſt among the people under the law had 


— 


at time with hunger pin'd, my abſent mates 
Ream'd the wide ifle in each ot rural cates. 


| Pepe. 
dan intecgative.] Which of many? interroga- 
tively, a | 


- What art thou, 3 
That here in delart hait thy habitance? Fairy Queen. 
bat \s't to thee it he neglect thy urn, 
Or without {pices lets thy body bura ? Dryden 
Whate'er | 


I begg'd, thou like a dotard ſpeak" 
Mare than is requitite; ant] avhat of this ? 
* hy is it mention'd now? Dryden. 
bat one of an hundied of the zealous bigots in all par- 
ties ever examined the tenets he is 1v ſtiſt in? Locke. 
When an | 
the common queſtion of a ttranger, What is it? Locke 
9. To bow great a degree, uled either interrogatively oi de- 
 monſtratively, 

: Am I ſo much detorm'd? 
Mat partial judges are our love and hate? 
10. It is uicd alverhially tor partly; in part. 

The enemy having his country walted, auhat by humſelf, 
and what by the ſoldiers, tindeth ſuecour in no place. 
Peg H Spenſer. 
Thus, what the war, avbat with the ſweat, wvhat with (hc 
galiows, and what with poverty, I am cuttom ſhrunk, 
| * -- © Shakeſpeare.: 
The year before, he had ſo uſed the matter, that 1 at by 
force, wha! by policy, he had taken trom the Chrintians 
| above thirty mall cattles.  Knolles's Hiftory of the Turk. 
When they come to catt up ihe profit and Hole, achat be. 
twixt force, interelt, or good manners, the adventute. elcapes 
well, it he can but get off. | | "Ejirange. 
 W|hat with carrying apples, grapes, and fuel, he finds 
himielt in a hurry, |» N JHſtrange. 
] hat vun the benefit of their ſituation, the art and parti- 


they have treated upon an equal toot with great princes, 
3 TN 5 Temple. 
They live a popular life, and then avhat for buiiueis, 
lection. „ Worrit. 
II theſe halfpence ſhould gain admittance, in no long 
ſpace of time, what by the clandeſtine pi actices of the coincr, 


11. WHAT Ho. An interjection of calling. 
h What ho, thou genius cf the clime, acht ho, 
Ly'it thou allecp beneath thelc hills of inow? - 
Stretch out thy lazy limbs. NS 


WHA'TEVER, e 
WHa'rso, C27 0n9uns. from whatand ſoe ver. What- 
Wura'rsotver, (% is not now in ule, ] 


1, Having one nacule or another; being one or another either 


| generically, ſpecifically, or numerically. 


Io ftorteit all your goods, lands, tenements, | 
Cattles, and wwhatſoever, and to be 


It thence he ſcape into whatever NO. 
In whatſoever thape helurk I'll Know. 
_ Wiſely reſtoring whatſoever grace 
It loit by change of times, or tongucs, or place. Denham. 
Holy Wirit abounds in accounts of this nature, as muchas 
E hiſtory whatſoever. 
o contrivance,noprudence awhatſywer, yan deviatetrom 


1 5 | 85 _ Atterbury. 
Thus whatever ſucceſſive duration ſhall be bounded at 
one end, and be all patt and prefent, mult come infinnely 
hort of infinity. | Bentley's Sermons. 
Whatever is read differs as much from what is 8 
without book, as a copy does from an original, wift. 
2. Bay thing, be it what it Will. ED 5 
| 2 hatſoever our liturgy hath more than theirs, they cut it 
On. : ; * DE Os 


filled with matter. 5 
The humour cannot tranſpire, . it corrupts and 
raiſes little wheals or bliſters. Wiſemaus Surgery. 


Lat.] The grain ot which bread is chictly made. 

It hath an apetalous flower, dilpoſcd into ſpikes; each of 
them confilts of many ſtamina, which are included in a 
ſ{quamole flower-cup, having awns: the pointal riſes in the 

center, which afterwards becomes an oblong ſeed, convex on 
one ſide, but furrowed on the other: it is farinaceous, and 
incloled by a coat which before was the flower- cup: theſe 


fixed to an indented axis. 1. 
red wheat, without awn. 2. Red wheat, in ſome places 
called Kentiſh wheat. 3 White <vhbeat. 4. Red-eared 
bearded auheat. 5, Cone wheat. 6. __ avheat, and 
in ſome places duck-bill wheat and grey pollard. 7. Po- 


10. Naked barley. 11. Long-grained wheat. 12. Six- 
rowed wheat. 11. White-carea wheat, with long awns. 

Or all thele forts cultivated in this country, the cone aue 
is chiefly preſerved, as it has a larger ear, ard à fuller gram, 
than any other; but the ſceds of all thould be _— 
changed; for if they are ſown on the fame farm, they w. 1 
not ſucceed ſo well as when the ſeed is brought from a diſ- 
tant country. Millar. 
He mildews the white evheat, and hurts the poor creature 

of the earth. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Reuben went in the days of 2vheat-harvelt, Cen. xxx. 
Augult ſhall bear the torm of a young man of a fierce 


ſcent. Arbutbnot on Aliments, 
The damſels laughing fly: the giddy clown 


Vu EAT FEN. adj. {trom wheat.) Made of wheat. : 
nt pris, Ls ſhalt thou make them. Exod. XXX. 
Here Summer in her wheater garland crown'd. Addiſ. 


- qvbeaten ſtraw to Dunſtable, and obliging us by law to take 
off yearly ſo many tun of the ſtraw hats. Sewift. 
WHEA'TEAR. . A ſmall bird very delicate. 
What cook would Joſe her time in picking larks, awheat- 
ears, and other ſmall birds? Soil. 
WHEA'TPLUM. #./. A ſort of plum. Ainſworth. 
To WHEE'DLE. v. a. [Of this word I can find no etymo- 
logy, though uſed by good writers, and Locke feems to 
mention it as a cant word.] To entice by loft. words; to 
flatter ; to perſuade by kind words, 


| 


v rew thing comes in their way, children atk | 


Dryden. | 


monpy of their people, they have grown fo contilerable, that 
3 company, there's lcarce room tor a morning's re- 


what by his own counterteits, and thoſe of others, his li- 
mited quantity would be tripled. aoi/t. 


Our of the king's protection. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. | 
Milton. | 


Milton. | 


 Adaiſon's Freekulder. 


| Hooker. | 
EY,  Whateverthing 3 | 
The ſcythe of Time mows down, devour. + Milton. | 
| 3. The ſame, be it this or that. | | . 5 
De whateer Vitruvius was before. Popc. 
4. All chat; the whole that; all particulars that, : 
From hence he views, with his black lidded eye, 
 __ Whatfo the heaven in his wide vault contains... - Spenſer, 
Whatc'er the ocean pales, or ſxy inclips, 3 
Is thine. | 1 Milton. 
At once came forth awhatever creeps. Milton.“ 


WHEAL, u. /. [Ser WEAL ] A puſtuſe; a ſmall fwelling | 


lonian wheat. 8. Many eared <vheat. 9. Summer wheat. | 


aſpe& ; upon his head a garland ot wheat and rye. Peach. 
Next Ke peo is wheat; the bran of which is highly ace- 


Again upon a Iwheat-ſheat drops a down. Gay. 


his own dull jeſt. 


The aſſize of wheaten bread is in London. Arbuthnot. 
His taſk it was the <vheaten loaves to lay, 
And from the banquet take the bowls away. Pope. | 
There is a profett on foot for tranſporting our beſt 


Io mike then to themſeives give anſwers, 


5. The inſtrument of ſpinning. | 


n 
His bus heſs was to pump and wwheedle; 


ud men with their own, keys unriddle, 


% 


For which they pay the necromancers, | Hudibras; 
A tox ſtood licking of his lips at the cock, and ae. l.ng 
him to get him down. I Etrangei 
| His fire, 1 4 | 
From Mars his forge ſent to Minerva's ſchools, 
To learn the unlucky art of wheedling tools. 
| He that firſt brought the word tham, or <ubeedle, in uleg 
put together, as he thought fit, ideas he made it ftand for; 
| Locke. 
A laughing, toying, avheedling, whimp'ring ſhe, 
Shall mate hum amble on agotlip's meffage. Roave. 
The world has never been prepared for theſe tritles by 
prefaces, wheedled or troubled with excules. Pepe, 
Johnny wwheed['d, threaten'd, fawn'd; 
Til Phallis all her trinkets pawn'd. 


1. A circular body that turns round upon an axis; 


is the great <vbeel to which the clock owes its motion. | 
i . Decay of Piety. 

The gaſping charioteer beneath the 2vbee/ | 

Of his own car. | 
Fortune fits all breathleſs, and admires to feel 
A late ſo weighty, that it ſtops her evhecl. Dryden. 
Some watches are made with four wheels, others with 
ve. | | Locke. 


A <cheel-plough is one of the beſt and eaſieſt draughts. 
1 | Mortimer's — 
2. A circular body. 


Lego thy hold when a great go runs down a hill, leſt 
it break thy neck with following it. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
3. A carriage that runs upon wheels. NS 
The ſtar that role at ev'ning bright, 
Towards heav'n's deſcent had 


D rycen 5 


05 5 Milton, 
Through the proud ſtreet ſhe moves the publick gaze, 
The turning «wheel before the palace ſtays. Popes 

4. An inſtrument on which criminals are toftured. 

Let them pull all about mine ears, pretent me | 

Death on the vbeel, or at wild horſes heels. Shakeſpeare; 

Thou art a ſoul in blits, but I am bound 20 

For all the torments of her wheel 
May you as many pleaturcs ſhare. 


M aller. 


and wheel, | ddiſon, 


Verſe ſweetens care, however rude the ſound, 


All at her work the village maiden tings; 
Nor, 48 ſlie turns the giddy avbeet around, 


] _ Revoives the ſad vicititudes of things. Gard. 

6. Rotation; revolution. f 8 | : 
Look not too long upon theſe turning evþeels of viciſſi- 
tude, leſt we become giddy. Bacon. 


According to the common viciſſitude and e of things, 
the proud and the inſolent, after long trampling upen others, 
come at length to betrampled upon ein 
7. A compals about; a tract approaching to circulayity. 
| He throwe his flight in many an airy wheel, Milton. 
To WHEEL. v. u. from the noun. / „ 
1. To move on Wheels 125 


n d oo er TY 
The moon carried about the earth always ſhews the 
ſame face to us, not once wheeling upon her own center. 


3. To revolve; to have arotatory motion. 8 
4. To turn; to have viciſlitudes. 1 
5. To fetch a compaſs. 155 
„ FVV 
Held me in chace, that I was forc'd to wheel _ 
Three or four miles about. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
| You my myrmicons, | 


Continually wwheelzng about, he Kept them in fo ttraity 


borſe, | Knolles, 
le at hand provokes e 
His rage, and plies him with redoubled ſtro kes 
Wheels as he wheels, Dada. 


Half theſe draw off, and coaſt the ſouth | 
With ſtricteſt watch: theſe other wheel the north : | 
Our circuit meets full welt : as flame they part, | 

Half wwheeling to the ſhield, half to the ſpear. Milton. 
Now ſmoothly ſteers through air his rapid flight, 
Then avheeling down the ſteep of heav'n he flies, 


And draws a radiant circle o'er the ikies, Pope, 
6. To roll forward. Hi = 
The courſe of juſtice auheel'd about, 
And lett thee but a very prey to time. Shakeſpeare, 


hunder 


Milton. 


: theſe | To WHEEL. v. 4. To put into a rotatory motion; to make _ 
are produced ſingly, and collected in a cloſe ſpike, being at- ö | | | 
The ſpecies are: 1. White or | 


to whirl round. 
| | ED Heav'n rowl'd - 
Her motions, as the great firſt Mover's hand | 
Firſt wheels their courſe. Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 
WHEE'LBARROW. 7. . [ wheel and barrow.) A carriage 
driven forward on one wheel, | e 


but not filled full, but leave ſome air. Bacon. 
Pippins did in wheelbarrows abound, King. 
WHEELER, 2. . [from wheel.) A maker of wheels, 
After local names, the moſt have been derived from oc- 
cupations, as Potter, Smith, Brazier, Wheeler, Wright. 


WHEE'LWRIOHT, 2. /. {wheel and wright.] A maker of 
wheel-carriages. | 
It is a tough wood, and all heart, being good for the 
awheelwrights. | Rs, Mortimer, 
WHEE'LY. adj. [from wþeel.] Circular; ſuitable to rota- 
tion. | 


Hinds exciſe the pointed ſteel ks 

On the hard rock, and give a evheely form | 

To the expected grinder. Bt Phillips. 

To WHEEZE. v. a. [tpecpon, Sixon.] To breathe with 


noye;- | 


the air, and produces the wheezing in the aſthma. Floyer. 
It is eaſy to run into ridicule the beſt deſcriptions, when 
once a man 1s in the humour of laughing, till he avwhzezes at 
| Dryden. 
Tue tawning dog runs mad; the wheezing ſwine 

With coughs is choak'd. 
Prepare balſamick cups, to wheexing lungs 

Medicinal, and ſhort-breath' d. 

| Wheezing aſthma loth to ſtir, 

WHELK. 2. . {See To WELK.] 
1. An inequality; a protuberance. | | 
His face is all bubuckles, and vhbelks, and knobs, and 
flames of fire. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


2. A puſtule. [See WEAL.] | 
To WHELM, v. 4 {aphilfan, Saxon; wilma, IIlandick.] 


1. To cover with ſomething not tobe thrown eff; to bury, 
12G | _ Grievous 


Deu: 


ö 1 Favit. 
WHEEL. #, /. { hpeol, Saxon; abiel, Dutch; hioel, Iflandick. 


Carnainy vitain railes all the combultions without : this 


opt his weſtering ae. 


Upon a <vheel of fre. Shakeſpeare's King Lear 


His examination is like that which is made by the rack 


elves. South. 


Mark what I lay, attend me where I wheel. Shakeſpeare: | 
ee 


that no man could, without great danger, go to water his 


Muſt awheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls, | >> 


Carry bottles in a wwheelbarrow upon rough ground, | 


Camden. 


The conſtriction of the er ur reightens the paſfa wo of | | 


Dryden's Virgil. 


Swift, 


WHE 
Grievous miſchiefs which a wicked fay 1 


Had wrought, and many whelm'd in deadly pain. Speny. 
This pink is my prize, or ocean helm them all. 


Shakeſpeare. 

So the ſad offence deſerves, | 
Plung'd in the deep for ever let me lie, 

Whelm'd under ſeas. Addiſon. 


Ditcharge the load of earth that lies on you, like one of 


the mountains under which the poets tay the giants and men 
of the earth are whelmed. | Pope. 


eplore 
The whelming billow and the faithleſs oar. _ 
2. To throw upon tomething lo as to cover or bury it. 
On thoſe curled engines triple row, _ | 
They ſaw them avhelm'd, and all their confidence 
Under the weight of mountains bury'd deep. Milton. 
Whelm tome things over them, and exp them there. 
Mortimer. 
WuHEeLP. . ſ. {welp, Dutch; hao{par, Iflandick; hwalp, 
ye eat, 725 | | 9 727 5 
1. The young of a dog; a puppy. | 
The all d tg . Engliſh dogs; 
Now, like their whelps, we crying run away. Shakeſp. 
Whelps come to their growth within three quarters of a 
year. 55 Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Whelps are blind nine days, and then begin to fee 5s ge- 
nerally believed; but as we have elſewhere declared, it is 
rare that their eye-lids open until the twelfth day. 5rozur. 
2. Theyoung of any bealt of prey. 


Gay. 


The lion's ah ſhall be to himſelf unknown. Shakeſp. | 


Thoſe unlickt bear 2whelps. 5355 
3. A ſon. In contempt. 


The young whelp of Talbot's raging brood 


Did fleſh his puny ſword in Frenchmens blood. SH. 


4. A young man. In contempt. | FOE, 
Slave, I will ſtrike your ſoul out with my foot, 
Let me but find you again with ſuch a face: FN 
| You help. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 


That aukward sel, with his money-bags, would have 


made his entrance. Addiſon's Guardian 


To WHELP. v.n. To bring young. Apphed to bealts, ge- | 


nerally beaſts of prey. 3 
Ty A lionels hath whelped in the ftreets, 
And graves have yawn'd, 


3 | In their palaces, | 
Where luxury late reign'd, ſea-monſters avhelp'd 
And ſtabled. F 
Wukx. adv. [whan, Gothick; hpzenne, Saxon; wan- 
ner, Dutch. „ | | 
1. At the time that. | 


ſucceed, when indeed Theodoſius did, Camden. 
One who died ſeveral ages ago, raiſes a ſecret tondnets 
and benevolence for him in our minds, when we read his 
A N „ Addiſon. 
2. At what time? | | > | h 
1 55 ben was it ſhe laſt walk' d- 


If there's a Pow'r above us, 
And that there is all nature cries aloud, 1 
Through all her works; he mult delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in mult be happy. _ 
But when? or where? _._ Adiifon. 
3. Which time. V PLES | 
Il was adopted heir by his conſent ; _ | 


4. At which time. : oe 
By this the bloody troops were at the door, 
M ben as a ſudden anda ſtrange diſmay, TY 


Entore d them ſtrain who ſhould goin before. Daniel. 


5. Atter the time that. 


I how he may improve it? 
6. At what time. 
bo | Kings may 


Take their advantage 2vber and how they liſt. Daniel. 


7. At what particular time. 


His ſeed, her is not ſet, ſhall bruiſe my head. Milton. | | 


3. WHEN as. At the time when; what time. 
Ihhis avhen as Guyon ſaw, he *gan enquire 
What meant that preace about that lady's throne. 
e „ . Flair) Queen. 
3 When as ſacred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flow'rs that breath'd 
Their morning incenle, came the human pair. 


Milton. 


WHENCE. adv. (FF ormed from where by the lame analogy 


with hence from here. 5 
1. From what place. 
2. From what perſon. 55 6 . | 
| Whence, teeble nature! ſhall we ſummon aid, 

If by our pity and our pride betray d? Prior. 
3ð. From which premiſes. e 


Thheir practice was to look no farther before them than the 
next line; whence it will follow, that they can drive to no 
1 


certain point. 


4. From which place or perſon. | 


Grateful to acknowledge whence his good deſcends, & 


| e _ Milton. 
5. For which cauſe. 5 . 
Recent urine, diſtilled with a fixed alkali, is turned into an 
alkaline nature; whexce alkaline ſalts, taken into a human 
body, have the power of turning its benign ſalts into fiery 
And volatile. 
6. From what ſource, | 
I have ſhewn whence the underſtanding may get all the 
ideas it has. | „ - 
7. From WHENCE, A vitious mode of ſpeech. 
From whence he views, with his black-lidded eye, 


Whatlo the heaven in his wide vault contains. Spenſer. 
To leave his wife, to leave his babes, | 

His manſion, and his titles, in a place 

From whence himſelf does fly. 


8. Of WHENCE. Another barbariſm. 
He aſk'd his guide, 
What and of whence was he who preſs the hero's ſide ? 


j — . AER... | 
WHE'NCESOEVER, adv. { whence and ever.) From what 


place loever. . . . . 
Any idea, whenceſcever we have it, contains in it all the 


properties it has. | | Locle. 
. Wretched name, or arbitrary thing! 
Whence ever I thy cruel eſſence bring, | 
Ion thy influence; for I feel thy ſting. Prior. 


 WHE'NEVER. 72. {when and ever, or ſoever.] At 
WHE'NSOEVER, whatſoever time. 5 
O welcome hour whenever ! Why delays 
His hand to execute? ilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Men grow firſt acquainted with many of thele ſelf-evident 
truths, upon their being propoled ; not becauſe innate, but 
becauſe the conſideration of the nature of the things, con- 
tained in thoſe words, would not ſuffer him to think other- 
wiſe, how or avhen/cever he is brought to reflection. Locke. 
Our religion, whenever it is truiy received into the heart, 
will appear in juſtice, friendſhip, and charity, Rogers. 
WHERE. adv. [phorp, Saxon; waer, Dutch.] . 
1. At which place or places. | 


deere Juli Ceſar. 
In a bitch ready to wwhelp we found four puppies. Boyle. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 


4. Any WHERE, At any place. 


88 | |  Arbuthnot. 
2. At which place. Obſolete, _ 3 
They came to fiery flood of Phlegeton, . | 
Whereas the damned ghoits in torments fry. Fairy . 


D ince his majeſty went into the field. Sab. Macbeth. 


nature of this war with Spain, if made by ſea, 13 like to be a 
lucrative war. i a 
M bereas ſeeing requires light, a fiee medium, and a right | 


Since when, his oath is broke. Shateſpeare's Henry VI. | 


— — 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. | 


WHE'REABOUT. adv. [where and abeut. ] 


2. Near which place. 


 WHEREA'S. adv. [where and as. ] 


W HE 


She viſited that place, avhere firſt ſhe was ſo happy as to 


ſee the caule of her unhap. S. duch. 
God doth in publick prayer reſpeR the ſolemnity of places, 
aobere his name ſhould be called on nmongit his people. 


00er. 
In every land we have a larger ſpace, 
Where we with green adorn our fairy bow'rs. Dryden. 
In Lydia born, 
Where plenteous harveſts the fat fields adorn, Dryden. 
2. At what place. 1 
Ah! where was Eloiſe? Pope. 
3. At the place in which, 
Where I thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been cheriih' by her child-like ba be 
I now am tall reſole'd to take a wife. Shakeſpeare. 


Thole tubtcrrancous waters were univerſal, as a diſſolu- 
tion of the exterior earth could not be inade any whore but 1t 
would fail into waters. Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 

5. WHERE, like here, has in compolition a kind of pronomi— 
nal ſignification: as, whereof, ot which. 
6. It has the nature of a noun. Not now in uſe. | 
He ſhall find no where late to hide himſelf. Spenſer 
Bid them farewel, Cordelia, though unkind : 
Thou loleſt here, a better wwhere to find. Shakeſpeare. 


1. Near what piace. 


| Thou firm ſet earth, ET. 
_ Hear not my lteps, which way they walk, for fear 


3. Concerning which, 


The greutneſs of all actions is wentured by the worthinets | 
of the ſubject trom which they proce , and the object wwhere- 


about they are converſant : we nut of neceliity, in both re- 
3 acknowledge that this preſent world attordeih not any 
thing comparable unto the duties of religion. 


1. When on the contrary. 


Are not thoſe found to be the greatelt zealots who are mod 


notorioutly ignorant? xvhereas true zeal ſhould always begin 
with true knowledge, © Sprat's Sermons. 
The aliment of plants is nearly one uniform juice 3 where- 
as animals live upon very different lorts of ſubſtances. 


Prepare to ride unto St. Alban's, 


different. | : 5 
Whereas we read ſo many of them ſo much commended, 


in the word of God. | | 1 | 
Whereas all bodies ſeem to work by the communication of 
their natures, and impreſſions of their motions; the diffufion 


and the ſpecies audible of the latter. Bacon. 
Whereas wars are gencraliy cauſes of poverty, the ſpectal 
Bacon. 
line to the objects, we can hear in the dark, immured, and 
by curve lines. 88 11 ; 
Whereas at tirſt we had only three of thele principles, their 
number is already ſwoln to hve. Baker on Learning. 


ed down with rain, enlarges the bulk of the earth: another 


e I fancies that the earth will ere long all be waſhed away by | 
When I have once handed a report to another, how know | 
Government of the Tongue. 


rains, and the waters of the ocean turned forth to overwhelm 


the dry land: whereas, by this diſtribution of matter, con- 
tinual provilion is every where made for the ſupply of bodies. 


2323 | | Woodward. 
WHEREA'T, adv. [where and at.] At which. | 

might go further from his mother's fury; whereat he was 

no lels angry, and aſhamed, than deſiroùs to obey Zelmane. 

5 | Lin, 

This is in man's converſation unto God, the firit tage 


WHEREBY”'. adv. [where and by.] By which. 1 
But even that, you mult contets, you have received of her, 
and ſo are rather gratefully to thank her, than to preis any 
further, till you b 
claim it. 35 Sidney. 
Pievent thoſe evils wherby the hearts of men are loſt. 


„ Hooker. 
TDLaaoou take my life, 8 8 95 
When you do take the means whereby I live. Shakeh. 


It an enemy hath taken all that trom a prince whereby he | 

was a king, he may retreſh himſelf by conſidering 8 er is | 
| | aylor. 

This is the moit rational and moſt profitable way of learn- | 

ing languages, and whereby we may bett hope to RE: | 

Milton. 


left him, aobereby he is a man. 


count to God of our youth ſpent herein. | 

This delight they take in doing of miſchief, avhereby 1 
mean the plealure they take to put any thing in pain tha is 
capable of it, is no other than a foreign and introduced diſ- 

olition. | | Locke. 
HERE'VER, adv. [where and ever.[ At whatſoever place. 

Which to avenge on him they dearly vow'd, 

Wherever that on ground they might him find. Fairy N. 
Him ſerve, and fear! | 
Of other creatures, as him pleaſes beſt, 
Wherever plac'd, let him diſpoſe. Mzt:n's Paradiſe Loft. 
Not only to the ſons of Abraham's loins I 
Salvation ſhall be preach'd ; but to the ſons 


Where-e&er thy navy ſpreads her canvas wings, 

Homage to thee, and peace to all ſhe brings. Waller. 
Ihe climate, about thirty degrees, may pals for the Hel- 
perides of our age, whatever or where-ever the other was. 

| | Temple. 

He cannot but love virtue, wherever it is. Atterbury. 

Wherever he hath receded from the Mofaick account of 
the earth, he hath-receded from nature and matter of fact. 


Wherever Shakeſpeare has invented, he is greatly below 
the noveliſt; ſince the incidents he has added are neither ne- 
ceſſary nor probable. Shakeſpeare Illuflrated. 

WHE'REFORE. adv. [where and for.] Wilks 
1. For which reaſon. 
The ox and the aſs deſire their food, neither.purpoſe they 
unto themſelves any end avherefore. . 

There is no cauſe wherefore we ſhould think God more 
deſirous to manifeſt his favour by temporal bleſſings towards 
them than towards us. Hooker. 

Can ye alledge any juſt cauſe wherefore abſolutely ye 


judgment over-ruled by ſome ſuch definitive fentence ? 


Tuy very ttones prate of my wher-about, Shakeſpeare. | 


Hooker. | 


Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk. Shatep. | 
bg 5 5. The thing being fo that. Always referred to ſomething 
Divers curious men judged that one Theodoſius ſhould | | | | 
ſome tor their mild and merciful diſpoſition, ſome for their | 
virtuous ſeverity, {ome for integrity of life; all thele were | 
the fruits of true and infallible principles delivered va as | 
| | ooker. 


of ſpecies viſible {eemeth to participate more of the former, 


Holders Elements of Speech. | 


One imagines that the terreſtrial matter, which is thower- 


This he thought would be the fitteſt reiting- place, till we : 


 Whereat his race towards heaven beginneth. Hooker. 
e - Whereat I wak'd, and found 5 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream m 
Hud lively ſhadow'd, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


ring ſomething of your own, whereby to | 


Of Abraham's faith, 2vherever through the world, Milt. 


Woodward. 


ooker. | 


ſhould not condeſcend, in this controverſy, to have your 


W HR 
Shall I tell yon why ? | | 
Av, ſir, and Wherefore: for, they ſay, ever 
a wherefore. Shakejpeare's Comed; 
2. For what reaſon ? | - 
IWhercjore gate this goodly company 
As 't they ſaw ſome wondrous monvment Sat, 

O whertfore was my buth trom heav'n "Bray ſp fare, 
Twice by an angel? | lilton's 100 
WHEREIN, adv, [where and in.] In which, dae. 

Whenever yet was your appeal denied? 
re iu have you been galled by the King? 


Y Why hath 
g Ferant, 


Try waters by weight, wherein you may bud ate. 
rence, aud the hghter acccunt the deter. e Mite. 
„ Heaven . | Baciz, 
Is as the buok of Gol before thee fer, | 
IFherein to read his wund 'rous works, Mil. 


Ioo ſoon for us the circling hours 
This dreaded time have compalt, «vhertin we 
Mult bide the ſtroke of that long tea 

Tais the happy morn 
Wherein the Son of heav'n's eternal Kin 
Our great redemption from above did bring! 
Had they been treated wich more kindneys 
queſtions anſwered, they woul:l have taken ; 
improving their knowledge, wherein there would h. "Al 
newnrels. | 5 0 
a . | N . - PC; 
There are times avberein à man ought to b 8 
| a 5 e cautiot 
well as innocent. 59 


teu 'd wound, A; 


Milte. 
and thi i 
more pleature in 


* 
Is 28 


WuEREINTO, adv. [where and int?.] Into wie . | 


Sy Where's wi aro ꝛohereiuto toul things 

om: times intrude not? Shakeſdeare's 0! 
a Another diſeaſe is the putting forth of 1 8 
into corn oftentimes degenerates. Bacen's Natural Bikes. 
My ſubject does not oblige-me to point t0:th 5 
Twheremto this water is now 1ctreated, = Windwari 
LT nerrrreaty was finithed, 204erein I did them levers] f i 
othc->, by the credit I now had at court, and th 7 
a vihit. | | G 
Vue RENESS. 2. f. {from wwhere.] Ubiety. 
3 „ 8 but only a abercneſt, an 
 WHEREOF, ade. {eubere and .] Of which, 


| beginning, reaped {ſingular commiollity, | 
How this world, when and whereof created, 


Hecker, 
Millan. 


did conkit, :  Darvieson Ireloud, 
Pis not very probable that ſhould ſucceed in tuch a pro- 


predeceſſors, che poets. 0 
WHEREON. adv, [where and ch.] On which. 
As for thoſe things whercon, of elle wherewith 
tion worketh, polluted they are oy ſuch abule. - : 
Infected be the air avb+reon they ride. 

So looks the ſtrand, ao tu imperious food 
Hath left a witneſs'd ufurpation. 


Hooker, 


Poor naked wretches, 20h:r2/ce'e you are, 
That hide the pelting ot this pitilefs ttorm, 
How ſhali your houlclels heads defend you 
From ſeaſons ſuch as thele? © 
: Heft F 
Frequented their aſſemblies, æchereſo met. Paradiſe Ii. 
Can milery no place of tatety know? 
The noiſe purſues me where/2&er I go. 
WHERETO.. . £ | 
 WHEREUNTO.. 


wanting in that which is needful. _ Eioker. 
What Scripture doth plainly deliver, to that the firit place 
both of credit and obedience is due; the next are, is 
whatloever any man can neceflarily conclude by force of rea- 
fon: atier theſe, the voice of the church lucceedeth. Hooker, 
| I hold an old accuſtom'd feaſt, 85 
Mbereto I have invited mar y a gueſt. Shakeſpeare. 
_ #hereto th' Almighty anſwer'd, not diſpleas'd. Mittor, 
WHEREUPO'N. 2. /. [where and upν.] Upon which. 
Ihe townimen mutinied, and ſent to Eſſex; whereupon he 
me thither. . N Clarendon. 
Whereupon there had riſen a general war betwixt them, if 
the Earl of Deſmond had nut been ſent into England, 
5 Davies on Ireland. 


| WHEREWI'TH. Fo [ohere and with, or withal.] 


WHEFREWITHAT. F With which. | 


luted they are. 


Tt Hooker. 
Her bliis is all in pleaſure and delight, 


Northumberland, thou ladder wwherexwithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke atcends my throne. SBA. 
Ia regard of the troubles avherewvith this king was diſtieſ- 
ſed in England, this army was not of ſufficient ſtrength to 
make an entire conqueſt of Ireland. 

The builders ot Babel, ill with vain deſign, 


tion to pay you his obligations, if he had are aui ready 

about him. 975 W,cherley. 

The frequency, warmth, and affection, wherewtth they 

are propoſed, a Kogers's Sermons, 

But it is ĩimpoſſible for a man, who openly declares againt 
religion, to give any reaſonable ſecurity that he will not 

talſe and cruel, whenever a temptation offers, which he v2- 

lues more than he does the power avhereawith he was ws 4 

| . avift, 


| To WHE'RRET, v. a. { Corrupted, I ſuppoſe, from ferret.) 


1. To hurry ; to trouble; to teaze. A low colloquial word. 
2. To give a box on the ear. ; Ain worth, 
WHE'RRY. 2. /. [ Of uncertain derivation. ] Alight boat uled 
on rivers. | 5 
And falling down into a lake, 
Which him up to the neck doth take, 
His fury ſomewhat it doth {lake, 
He calleth for a ferry; | | 
What was his club he made his boat, 


All their madneſs makes me merry. 

To WHET. v. a. [hbperran, Saxon; wetter, Dutch.) 
1. To ſharpen by aitricion, | a 
Fool, thou whet'ft a knife to kill . Shakeſpeare. 

Thou hid'f a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou haſt 2vherted on thy ſtony heart, __ 
To ſtab at half an hour of my trail life. Shakeſpeart: 
This viſntation . 
Is but to 4vhet thy almoſt blunted purpoſe. re 175 
Untophitticated vitriol, rubbed on the «obetted bla Boat 
knife, will not impart its colour. © 1 lifen- 
There is the Roman flave wobetting his 2 Jah. 


Hooker. 


ing. | Eloquences 


thry made me 
ulli r 7 radelt. 
Grew's u. 


A thing whereef the churcn hath, ever fithence dhe firlt | 
I do not find the certain numbers woeregf their ams 


ect, ac here L have not had the ſecaſt hint from any of my 
| . Driea.. © 
ſoperli⸗ i 
Shakeſpeare, 
Shakeſp, Henry IV. 


. 5 He lik'd the ea Rwhereon ſhe trod. Millon. 
WHE'RESO. t adv. | where and ſocwer.] In wh: 
en 5 „ ; | ] $i 888 
„hat thort revenge the man may overtake, _ | 
_ Whereſo he be, and loon upon him light, Fair) Queen, 


Shakeſp. King Lear, | 


| | Dryden, 
ade [where and to, or unto.) To which. 
She bringeth forth no kind of creature, acherete the is 


As for thoſe things auherexuith ſuperſtition worketh, pol- 


Wherewith ſhe makes her lovers lrunken. Fairy Queen, | 


Dawies on Ireland. 


New Babels, had they ace re bithal, would build. Min. 
You will have patience with a debtor, who has an inclina- 


And in his oaken cup doth: float 7 
As ſafe as in a S ES Drayton's Nympbics 
Let the veſſel ſplit on ſhelves, | 
With the freight enrich themlelves: | | 
Safe within my little wherry, Savift 


V. 


mes 


Nu.. 


Þ ru- 


TT 
«Hen, 15 


-1#1- 92 


„ter. 
Are. 


IV. 


ton. 
place 


ear. 3 


| Lift, 


yden, 
hich. - 


he is 
0ker. 
place 
„% 1s 
f Ic 
2 


ende. 
[:iton; 


bon he 
don. 
m, if 


land. 


al.] 5 
» pol- | 


ooker. 


een, 3 


aktſd. 
1004 
th to 


eland. 
lilton. - - 


clina- 


ready 
ber ley . 
h they 
mon. 
igainſt 
not be 
he va- 
uſted, 


Fabi. 


ret. ] 
ord. 

worth. 
at uled 


ati. 


Savift, 
* 6 


ſpeare- 


ſprart. 
ſheart- 
de ot 3 
Bs les 
iſten- 
Lal. 


juence, 


To edge; to make angry or acrimonious. 
2 | 


ed or not. 


WHEY. u. . Thpœz, Saxon; wey, Dutch. 


1. The thin or ſerous part of milk, from which the oleoſe or | 


WHICH. pron. [bpilc, Saxon; elk, Dutch. ] 
1. The pronoun relative; relating to things. 


W HI 


i” ds ſmooth and cutting, is like a razor avbetted 


Su. 
Peace, good queen z : 
O <vhet not on theſe too too furious peers; 
For bleſſed are the peace - makers. . Henry VI. 
Since Caſſius firſt did whet me againſt Cæſar | 
I have not ſlept. ö Shakeſpeare's Julius rh 
| will abet on the king. Shakeſpeare's King John. 
He favoured the Chriitian merchants; and the more to aher 


him forwards, the baſla had cunningly intinuated into hy; 
acquaintance one Mulearabe. 


. Kn:lles. 
Let not thy deep bitterneſs beget 

Carelets delpair in me; for that will ghet 

My mind to ſcorn. 


Donne. 


Ie cauſe why onions, ſalt, and pepper, in baked ineats, 
mode appetite, is by vellication of thote nerves; for motion 


at Heel h. 


| Bacon's Natura! Hiſtory, 
A diſpofition in the king began to be diſcovered, hh, 


vouriſhed and aohbetted on by bad counſellors, proved the blot 
of his times; which was the cruſhing treaſure out of his jub- 
ies purles, by penal laws. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
'Tis a ſad contemplation, that we thould tacrihce the 


c'urch's peace to the wwhetting and inflaming of a little vain, 


cu oh. r. | Decay of Piety. 
Great contemporaries whet and cultivate each otner, | 
a 2 . F - * Z Dryden. 
Himſelf invented firſt the ſhining ſhare, DOOR. 
Ad zchetted human induttry by care; 


Nor lutter'd lloth to ruit his active reign. Dryden's Georg.. 
vent T. 1. / { {rom the verb.] | | 5 1 
| ; 

1. 


Fhe act of iarpening. 155 | 

Any thing that makes hungry, as a dram. 

An w'ry table is a certain whet z 5 
You would not think how heartily hel eat. 
He aſſiſted at four hundred bowls of punch, not to men- 


zien ſips, drams, and wwhets, 3 . Spectator. | 
WHB6'THER, adv. { hpaxSen, Saxon, ] A particle exprething. 
ne bart of a disjunCtive quettion in oppotitton to the other. 


A they, lo we have likewiſe a publick form, how to terve 


God both morning and evening, avhether fermor's may b 


hal or no. WE "Tit 
Kelolve whether you will or no.  Shakeſp. Rich. iti 
perkins's three counlellors regittered theintelves tanctuary - 
men; and whether upon pardon oltaied, or continuanc' 


within the privilege, they were not proceeded with. Bacon. 
It we adjoin tothe lords, abhether they prevail or not, ve | 
| engalp ourlcives into allured danger. 


Hayward. 
hen did" thou found that order, whether love 
Or victory thy royal thoughts did move, 


Eich was a noble cauſe. Denham. 


Enictetus forbids a man, on ſuch an occaſion, to contul: | 


with the oracle whether he ſhould do it or no, it veing of 
| cetary to be done. | Eel ay of 1 1 4 | 
Whether by health or ſiekneſs, life or death, mercy is ſtil } 


Decay of 


contriving and carrying on the ſpiritual good of all who Joy. 


_ Gu, | South's Sermons. 
' This aſſiſtance is only offered to men, and not forced upoi 
them, whether they will or no. 


_ Tulloiſon. 
When our foreign trade exceeds our exportation of com 
mo.lities, our money mult go to pay our debts, whether melt- 


Mpetber it be that the richeſt of theſe diſcoveries fall no: 
into tne pope's hands, or for ſome other reaſon, the Prince o. 


Whither when they came, they fell at words 


Whether of them ſhould be the lor-l of lords. Hubberd | 


Whether of them twain did the will of his tather? Matt. 


in Summer, and in Winter a les? Bentley. 
Let them take aubether they will: if they deduce all am. 
mals tiom fingle pairs, even to make the ſecond of a pair, i: 
to write after a copy. | | Bentley. 
thing is whetted, or rubbed to make it ſharp, SN 
Th winds of the afflicted do never think they have fully 
tenceived the weight or meaſure of their own wee: they ul 
their atfection as à wherftone both to wit and memory. 


What avail'd her reſolution chalte, _ 
Wuole lobereſt looks were whet/tores to deſire? Fairfax. 
Whom the wwheiftone ſharps to eat, 
And cry, Millttones are good meat. | 
Diligence is to the underitanding as the 2vherffone to tlie 


mor; but the will is the hand, that mult apply the one te 


the ther. 5 | South 
A wwbetſone is not an inſtrument to carve with; but 1 
ſharpens thote that do. Shakeſpeare Iliuſtrated. 


Love and eumity are notable awhctters and quickeners o. 
the ſpirit of life in all animals. Mare. 


grumdus part is ſeparated, 


I'll make you feed on curds and whey. e 


Milk is nothing but blood turned hee, Of being diluted | 
i e glandules | 

Harvey on Conſjumptions. |. 
2. It is uſed of any thing white and thin. 


with a greater quantity of ſerum or au int 
the breaſt. 


. Thoſe linen cheeks of thine _ 3 
Are counſellors to fear. What, ſoldiers avbey face! Shak. 


'HE'YISH. J bling whey. 


Thole mediciaes, being. opening and piercing, fortify the | 


operation of the liver, in ſending down the wwheyey part of 

the blood to the reins. 6 Bacon's Natural Hiftor, 
en e e with bullen 5. 95 
uch abheyiſb liquors, oft with cholick pangs 
„„ res, pile 


The apoſtles term ĩt the pledge of our heavenly inheritance, 
lometimes the handſel or earneſt of that which = amy 
| coker, b. v. 


Do they not blaſpheme that worthy name, by the which BS 


ye are called? James, Dr 
In deſtructions by deluge, the remnant avhich hap to be 
reſerved are ignorant. Bacon. 


To which their want of judging abilities, add alto thei!” 
want of opportunity to apply to ſuch a ſerious conſideration 


as may let them into the true goodneſs and evil of things, 
Which are qualities abhich ſeldom diſplay themſelves to the 


it view. | 
The queen of furies by their ſide is ſet, 
And {natches from their mouths th' untaſted meat, 
Which, if they touch, her hiſſing ſnakes ſhe rears. Dryden. 
Atter the ſeveral earths, conſider the parts of the ſurface 
of this globe avhich is barren, as ſand and rocks. Locke. 


2. It f. 


' Pa ormerly was uſed for avho, and related likewiſe to per- 
ns: as in the firſt words of the Lord's Prayer. 
e » Which giveth wiſdom 5 2 it 

im, and, f 1 ay thoſe eager 
ions, id, for the good of his churc , ſtay — ger 


Do you hear, Sir, of a battle? 


Ben. Johnſon. 


| 


D Halen. | 


Locle. 


Farneſe will keep this ſeat from being turned up, till one 0, | 
dis own family is in the chair. 


| Addiſon on Italy | 
WHE'TRER. pronoun. Which of two. | | 


WHz'TSTONE, z. / [het and fone.) Stone on which an) 


Wug vv. 14 [from æohey. ] Partaking of whey 3 relem- | © convince men to, is n other but what God himſelf doth-par- 


ticularly recommend, 


South's Sermons. | 


2 


Whether is more beneficial, that we ſhould have the fam« | 
yeuly quantity of heat diſtributed equally, or a greater ſhar ] 


Hooker. | 


WHE'TTER. 7. .. {from wwhet.) One that whets or ſharpens | 


dou 
luch addition than at firit ſetting out. Locke. 
WHITF. x. J. [chwyth, Welth.] A blaſt; a puff of wind, 


the tradelmen came jumping in. 


To WHIFFLE, D. u. |trom «whiff.] To move inconltuntly, 
as if driven by a puff of wind. 


WHIFFLER. n./. [ 
- One that blows ttrongly. 


kJ 
— 


WHIG. 2. /. [hycœz, Saxon.] 
Whey. | | 
. The name of a faction. 


. At the ſame time that. 


To WHILE. v . 


WHI 


very one hears that, 


— F 


Which can ditingwlh tound, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Hod I been there, which am a fill woman 
The loldiers ſhould have tols'd me — their pikes, 
Before I would have granted to that act. 


Milton. 


„k man's firſt ditobedience, and the truit 
Oft that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taite. 


4. It is ſometimes a demonttrative: as, take wohich you wil. 


What is the night? 
—Almolt at odds witn morning, which is which. 
b | Shakeſpeare. 


5. It is ſometimes an interrogative: as, abhich is the man? | 


; Two fair twins, 
The puzzled ſtrangers avhich is evbich enquire. 


Tickell. 


3 C wy OEVER, pron, [ whichand ſoever,} Whether one or 
eO her. | 


Wh.cyoever of theſe he takes, and how often ſoever he 
les ity ue finds that he is not one jot nearer the end of 


yrrhus at Priain drives, in rape {trikes wide; 
But wis the woe and wind of his tell Word 
Thi unuerved tacher falls. Shakejpeare's Hamlet. 


: od . * . . = 
It ſome uniav'ry ach betray the crime, 


Invents a quarrel ttralght. . Dryden. 

Three pipes after dinner he conſtantly ſmokes, | 
And ſeaſons his aol with impertinent jokes. Prior. 
Nick pulled out a beattwain's whiltle : upon the firlt whiff 
Arbuthnot. 


Nothing is more familiar than for a wwhifling fop, that has 
not one grain ot the ſenſe of a man of honout, to play the 
aero, 15 . 


3 3 
Was our reaſon given, to be thus puff'd about, 
Like a dry leaf, an idle ſtraw, a feather, 4 
The 1port of 77 whifling blaſt that blows? Robe. 
ow woe}: -.: 


The beach 5 


Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 
Whole thouts and claps out- voice the deep-mouth'd ſea, | 


Which, like a mighty wvhiflley fore the king, 
veems to prepare his way, 


ber of {upernumerary and inſignificant fellows, which ihey 


utc like zwhifflers, and commonly call ſhoeing-horns, Spe#t. | 
Every {fer in a laced coat, who frequents the choco- | - 


late-houie, ſhall talk of the conſtitution, _ Swift, 


The ſouthweſt counties of Scotland have ſeldom corn 


enough to ſerve them round the year; and the northern parts | 
ns, u en than they need, thoſe in the welt come 39 the 
ummer to buy at Leith the ſtores that come from the north; 


and from a word, whiggam, uſed in driving their horſes, al: 
that drove were called the whiggamors, and ſhorter the 
whiggs. Now in that year before the news came down of 


Duke Hamilton's defeat, the miniſters animated their peo- | 
ple to rite and march to Edinburgh; and they came up march- 


ing on the head of their pariſhes with an unheard-of fury, 
praying and preaching all the way as they came. The Mar- 


quis of Argyle and his party came and headed them, they 
being about ſix thouland, 
inroad; and ever after that, all that oppoſed the court came | 


his was called the whiggamor's 


in contempt to be called whigs : and from Scotland the wora 


was brought into England, where it is now one of our un- 


happy terms cf dilunion. Burnet. 


Vhoever has a true value for church and ſtate, thould | 


avoid the extremes of aobig for the lake of the toriner, and 
the extremes of tory on the account of the latter, 


Sie'll prove herſelf a tory plain, 
From principles the whigs maintain; 
And, to defend the aug caute, 
Her topicks from the tories draws, 


i, Swift. 


urg is Mu. . /. {from awhig.] The notions of a hig. 
I could quote pailages from fifty pamphlets, wholly made 


up oi whiggtzm and atheiſm. Swift. 


WHILE, #. J. {weth, German; hpile, Saxon. ] Time; pace = 


of time. 


It my beauty be any thing, then let it obtain this much of 


you, that you will remain ſome wwbzle in this company, to 
af: your own travel and our ſolitarineſs. Sidney. 
l have ſeen her riſe from her bed, and again return to bed; 
yet all this avhile in a molt falt ſleep. 

One gehile we thought him innocent, 


And then w' accus'd the conſul. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline | 

I hope all ingenuous perſons will advertiſe me fairly, it 

they think it worth their 4vhile, of what they diſlike 5 5 * 
„ Yeby. | 


Pauſing a while, thus to herſelf ſhe mus d. Milton. 
condemn thee for the doing of thoſe things for which thine 
own conſeience did condemn thee, all the awhile thou watt 
doing of them ? Ee. ; Tillotſin. 
That which J have all this while been endeavouring to 


Few, without the hope of another lite, would think it 
worth their 4avhile to live above the allurements of ſenſe. 
x | Atterbury. 


What fate has diſpoſed of the papers, tis not worth 8 
e ene 


to tell. 


A RR 

WHILES. bats [hpile, Saxon. Whiles is now out of uſe. ] 
WHILST. 25 | „ | 
During the time that. 


Whiles I was protector, | 

Pity was all the fault that was in me. Shake. Hen, VI. 
What we have, we prize not to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lackt and lott, 


Why, then we rack the value. | Shakeſpeare. | 
Repeated, awhile the ſedentary earth ; 
Attains her end. | Milton. 


2. As long as. 


Uſe your memory, we you ver dee. experiency a gra- 
Reins t, while you care not to over- load it. 
e eee 7 Watts's Logick. 


oteſſed ſubjection unto the Goſpel. 2 Cor. 
Gon, oy 3 that God ſends forth an irriſiſtible ſtrength 
5 tome uns, whiff in others he kane 2 
? ing his grace? , Vecay of ieh. 

of repelling bis 17 the noun. ] To toiter. 


Men guilty this way never have obſerved that the whiling - 
time, the — 
ner, is the molt a wardly 


ing to and waiting a little before din- 
0 Say aſſed away I any. Spettator, 


T\ 1 would hav: Shakeſpeare. | 
3 1 ne genitive of 2vþzch, as well as of who, is ache; but 
whoſe, as derived from which, is ſcarcely uled but in poetry. 


FVV .* -, D'Eftrange. |. 
A perſon of a whifling and unſteady turn of mind can- | - 
not keep cloſe to a point of controverſy, but wanders from | 
it perpetually, $ 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V.| 
- One of no conſequence z one moved with a whitf or puff. 
Our fine young ladies retain in their ſervice a great num- | 


Swift. | 
iVHIGGISH, adj. {from whig.] Relating to the whigs. 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. |. 


How could'ſt thou look for other, but that God ſhould | 


Tillotſon. | 


. 


ago. | ; 5 
That curſed wight, from whom I "ſcap'd whilere, 
A, man of hell, that calls himſelf deſpair. Fairy Queen: 
h 


Let us be jocund i will you troul the catc 
You taught me but aubile-ere ? Shakeſpeare. 


Here lies Hobbinol, our ſhepherd awhilere. aleigb. 
He who, with all heav'n's heraldry, wwbilere | 
Enter'd the world, now bleeds to give us eaſe. Miltor. 


WHrLo. adv. [hpilom, Sax. that is, once on a time. ] For- 
merh once; oft old. 
Vuere now the ſtudious lawyers have their bowers, 
There <wvhilom wont the Templar knights abide, 
"T'ili they decay'd through pride. | 5 


In northern clime a val'rous knight th 
Did whilem kill his bear in fight, 2 
And wound a fiddler. Hudibrat. 


Vet art thou not inglorious in thy fate; 

Fur to Apollo, with unweeting da. 

. Whilom did flay his dearly loved mate. Milton. 

WHIM 7. J. {This word is derived by Skinner from a thing 
turning round; nor can I find any etymology more pro- 

bable.] A freak; an odd fancy a caprice; an irregular 

motion of deſire. | | 

| All the ſuperfluous avhims relate, 2 
That fill a female gameſter's pate. Swift. 

To WHUMPER, v. u. | wimmeren, Germ.] To ery without 

any loud noiſe. | 


of crying, and lence their av} impering. Locke. 
| A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimp'ring ſhe 
Shall make him amble on a gotlip's meſlage. Rowe. 
— In peals ot thunder now ſhe roars, and now | 
dhe gently avbimpers like a lowing cow. Swift. 
WHIMPLED. adj. (1 ſuppoſe from wwhimper.] This word 
ſecins to mean diſtorted with crying. HI 
This whimpled, whining, n wayward boy, 
This ſignior Junio's giant dwarf, Dan Cupid, 
Regent of love-rhimes, lord of folled arm, N 
I' anointed ſovereign of ſighs and groans, Shakeſp. 
WHLIMSEY. u. / [Only another form 
A freak; a caprice; an odd fancy; a whim. 


liated. | | 
All the ridiculous and extravagant ſhapes that can be ima- 
| Sao all the fancies and avb;mfies of poets and painters, and 


Propagation, would be now actually in being, if our athieſts 
notion were true. | | | 
So now, as health or temper changes, 
In larger compaſs Alma ranges 
"This day below, the next above, | PE 
As light or ſolid ahi h, move. Prior, 
What I ſpeak, my fair Cloe, and what I write, ſhows 
The difference there is betwixt nature and art; 
I court others in verſe, but I love thee in proſe; _ 
And they have my whimfies, but thou haſt my _ 
| | Frior. 
Oranges in aobienſey- boards Sent round. Ling. 
Leſs ſhould I daubit o'er with tranſitory praiſe, 
And water-colours of theſe days; 
Theſe days! where e'en th* extravagance of poetry 
Is at a lols for figures to expreſs e 
Men's folly, whinfies, and inconſtancy. _ 


Swiſt, 
_ oddly fanciful. N ; 
as my neighbours call me, whimfical: as my garden invites 
into it all the birds, I do not ſuffer any one to deftroy their 
nets, ; | Addiſon's Spectator. 


furze, 


awhin-buſh, and thiſtle, acon. 
To WHINE. wv. a. [panian, Saxon; weenen, Dutch; cavyno, 


noiſe; to moan meanly and effeminely. 

I hey came to the wood, where the hounds were in couples 

_ ſtaying their coming, but with a abhining accent craving li- 

berty. „ Sich 
e At his nurſe's tears er gs 

He whin'dand roar'd away your victory, 

That pages bluſh'd at him. 


Wmip him, | | 
Till, like a boy, you ſee him cringe his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy. Shakeſp. Anth. and Clenp. 


in their ſpeech, as i 
preſſion. 
Tyuhen, if we awhire, loc k pale, 
And tell our tale, | 
Men are in pain 
„ 
So, neither ſpeaking, doth become 


they did ſtill {mart or ſuffer ſome op- 
Davies on Ireland. 


The lover's ſtate, nor being dumb. . Suckling, 
He made a viler noiſe than ſwine 75 
In windy weather, when they whine. _ Hudibras., 


Some, under ſheeps cloathing, had the n of wolvesz 
that is, they could whine and howl as well as bite and de- 
vour. | South's Sermons. 
I was not born fo baſe to flatter crowds, ER 
And move your pity by a wkining tale. Dryden. 
Laughing at their whining may perhaps be the proper 
method. 55 . 8 Locke. 
Life was given for noble purpoſes; and therefore it muſt 
not be ſacrificed to a quarrel, nor auſined away in love. 
Collier. 
U eneral mourning, mercers and woollen-drapers 


to above a double price; and, if the mourning continued 


ready to ſtarve. | f | weft. 

WHINE. ».Ff, {from the verb.] Plaintive noiſe; mean or af- 

tected complaint. | 

The favourable opinion of men comes oftentimes by a few 

demure looks and affected whines, ſet off with ſome odd de- 
votional poſtures and grimaces. 

Thy hateful whine of woe | 

Breaks in upon my ſorrows, and diſtracts 

My jarring ſenſes with thy beggar's cry. Roxwe. 

To WHITN NY. v. u. [ hinnio, Lat. from the ſound.] To make 

a noiſe like a horſe or colt. | 


Skinner, I know not whether this word was ever uſed ſeri- 


tempt, 
"He ſnatch'd his whinyard up, that fled 
= a= he was kbps 0 — teed. 5 
0 v. a. [hpeopan, Saxon; avi utch. 
1. To ſtrike winhany thing tough and flectble. , 


too 
The harneſs'd ſteeds, that ſtill with horror ſhook, 
And plies them with the laſh, and 2v4zps'em on; 
And, as be aubips, upbraids em with his fon. 


WHrLEKE, adv. [while and ere, or before.) A little white 


The father oy his authority ſhould always ſtop this ſort 
1 


the word aubim. ]! 
At this rate a pretended freak or wwhimſey may be pal- 5 
L' Eflrange. 
gyptian idolaters, if fo be they are conſiſtent with life and : 


Ray on the Creation, 


WHIMSICAL. adj. [trom wwhimſey.] Freakiſh ; capricious | 


Another circumſtance in which I am very particular, or, 


WHIN. u. /. [chauyn, Welſh ; genifla ſpinoſa, Lat.] Aweed; 


With avhins or with furzes thy hovel renew. Tufſr. | 
Plants that have prickles in their leaf are holly, juniper, - 


Welth.] To lament in low murmurs; to make a plaintive . 


Shakeſpeare's Coridlanss, . 


Twice and once the hedge · pig whin'd. Sbaleſpeare. 


All the common e have a whining tone and accent 


| na 
would in four and twenty hours raiſe their cloths and fiIks | 


long, then whining with petitions to the court, that they were 
— South, . 


WHINYARD. 2. . [pinnan and ane, to gain honour, Sax. 
ouſly, and therefore perhaps it might be denominated in con- 


| EL | tempt from avhzn, a tool to cut whins.] A ſword, in con- 
Whiles by the experiment of this miniſtration they glorify | | 


Hudibras. 


a. To 


- - 
— K ä ——_—_ —_ — 


2. To ſew (lightly. . ; 4 
In halt at muſlins needles uſeleſs lie. 
3. To drive with laſhes. th | 
This unbeard ſaucineſs, and boyiſh trobps, 
The king doth tmile at; and is well prepar'd 
To whip this dwarfiſh war, theſe pigmy arms, 
From out the circle of his territories. SHC p. K. John. 
Let's whip thele ſtragglers o'er the ſeas again; 
Laſh hence theſe over-weening rags of France, 
Tneſe famiſh'd beggars. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Since I pluckt geete, play'd truant, and at top, ! 
knew not what 'twas to be beaten till ately. Shakeſpeare. 
It ordered every day to whip his top, ſo long as to mak«. | 
bim weary, he will with for his book, if you promile it him 
as a reward of having wwhipt his top luſtily quite out. Locke. 
4. Io correct with laſhes. | 2 
I'll leave you to the hearing of the cauſe, I 
Hoping you'll find good cauie to avhip them all. Shakeſp. 
Reaſon with the fellow, EO gs | 
Before you puuiſh him, where he heard this, 
Leſt you ſhould chance to whip your information. 
| | 8 Shakeſpeare. 
Hourly we ſee ſome raw pin - feather'd thing 
- Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes fing, 
Who tor falſe quantities was ait at ichool , 


. Gay. 


| Dryden. 


But t'other day, and breaking grammar-rule. 
How did he return this haughty brave, li 
Who whipt the winds, and made the lea his flave? Dryd. 


This requires more than ſetting children talk, and a5. 
ping them without any more ado, if it be not done t 
tancy. WS Locke. 
Oh chain me! vip me! let me be the ſcorn 

Of ſordid rabbles and inſulting crowds ! 3 
Give me but life. Smith's Phedra and Hippolitus. 
Heirs to titles and large eſtates have a weakneſs in their 
eyes, and are not able to bear the pain and indignity of 
_ ewhipping. J nn a ws fue 27 
5. To laſh with ſarcaſm. FGG 

They would au me with their fine wits, 'till I was as 

creſt- fallen as a dried pear. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windf. 

6. To inwrap. OD 5 1 
Its ſtring hath both ends neatly lapt over with another 

about three inches in length, and fo is firmly whpt about 
With ſmall gut, that it may the eaſier move in the edge of the 

_ LS Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
To Wir. vv. a. To take any thing nimbly, | : 
„ In his lawleſs fit, 

Behind the arras hearing ſomething ſtir, 
He whips his rapier out, and cries, A rat! _ 
And in this brainiſh apprehenſion Kills | 

The unſeen good old man, 

She ina hurry whips up her darling under he 


r arm. 


-- Raiſe yourſelf upon your hinder legs, and then ſtretch out 
your head: I can eafily whip up to your horns, and ſo out 
of the well. | | I.. EHrange. 

Briſk Suſan a es her linen from the rope, 


| Whillt the firſt drizzling ſhow'ris borne aflope. Savi/t. 
Thus diſpoſed, it lieg ready for you. to whip it out in a 
— Fi TL Jes Swift. 


To WHIP. v. n. To move nimbly. „„ 
Two friends travelling together met a bear upon the way: 
the one whips 8 a tree, and the other throws himſelf flat 
upon the ground. 8 
The ſimple 
juttice of the quorum hd between. Tatler. 
WHIP. z. .. [hpeop, Saxon. ] A 
_ © tough and pliant. 7 
. +, © © There ſat infernal Pain 
And faſt beſide him ſat tumultuous Strife; 
The one in hand an iron ao did ſtra , 
The other brandiſhed a bloody knife. Fairy Queen. 
Put in ev'ry honeſt hand a . .- 
Too laſh the raſcal naked through the world. Shakeſpeare. 
Love is merely madneſs, and deſerves as well a dark- 
Houle and a ahi as madmen do. 


High on her head ſhe rears two twiſted ſnakes 
Her chain ſhe rattles, and her whip ſhe ſhakes. Dryden. 


In his right-hand he holds the whip, with which he is 


ſuppoſed to drive the horſes of the ſun. Addiſon. 
Each itaunch polemick 3 
Came whip and ſpur, anddaſh'd through thin and thick. 
8 5 : | : : .- Dunciad. 
WuH1rPCoRD. 2. / h laſhes 
„ {© Ra | | 
In Raphael's firſt works are man 
repeated, which look like ſo many w 
WHIPGRAFTING. 2. ſ. {In gardening. ] Ns 
Whipgrafting is done two ways: firſt, cut off the head 
of the Rock. and ſmooth it; then cut the graft trom a knot 
or bud on one fide ſloping, about an inch and a halt long, 
with a ſhoulder, but not deep, that it may reſt on the top or 
the ſtock : the graft mutt be cut from the thouldering ſmooth. 
and even, ſloping by degrees, that the lower end be thin: 
lace the ſhoulder on the head of the ſtock, and mark the 
length of the cut part of the graft, av! with your knite cut 
away ſo much of the ſtock as the gratt did cover, but not 


[whip and cord.] Cord of whic 


y ſmall foldings, often 
bipcords. Di den. 


any of the wood of the ſtock: place both together, that the 


cut part of both may join, and the ſap unite the one to the 


other; and bind them cloſe together, and defend them from 


the rain with tempered clay or wax, as before. The other 
Way of whipgrajting is, where the grafts and the ſtocks are 


of an equal ſize: the ſtock muſt be cut floping upwards | 


from one fide to the other, and the graft aſter the fame man- 
ner from the ſhoulder downwards, that the graft may exactly 
join with the ſtock in every part, and fo bind, and clay or 
wax them as before, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
WHIPHAND. 2./. {whip and haud.] Advantage over. 


The archangel, when Diſcord was reſtive, and would not | 


be drawn from her beloved monaſtery with fair words, has 
the whiphand of her, and drags her out with many ſtripes. 
3 Dryden. 

WurpLASH. 2. /. The laſh or ſmall end of a whip. 
| Have whip/a/h wel knotted and cartrope inough. Tufſer. 
WHUIPPER, . . {from whip.) One who punithes with 
pp: | | _ 
Love is merely a madneſs, and deſerves as well a dark- 
houſe: and a whip as madmen do; and the reaſon why they 
are not ſo puniſhed is, that the avhzppers are in love too. 


8 | Shakeſpeare. 
WH1PPINGPOST. 2. /. [whip and 700 A pillar to which 
criminals are bound when they are Jathed, 
Could not the whkippingpoſt prevail, 
With all its rhet'rick, nor the ja l, 
To keep from flaying ſcourge thy ſkin, 
And ankle free from iron gin? Hudibras. 
WHLIPSAW. 2. /. [whip and ſaw.] ] 
The whipſarwv is uſed by ſoiners to ſaw ſuch great pieces 
of ttuff that the hundſaw will not eaſily reach t as . 
| : oon. 
WHI'PSTAFF, z. 6 [On ſhiphoard.] A piece of wood 
faſtened to the helm, which the ſteerſman holds in his hand 
to move the helm and turn the ſhip. * ailey. 


WulPSTER. 1 [trom whip, ) A nimble fellow. 
am not valiant neither 


0 ou | 


Swift. | 


Bo With ſuc DE | 
Are tir'd, and cannot ſcore them on the ſtage. Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 


L' Eftrange. | 


a I 
ſquire made a ſudden ſtart to follow; but the 
n inſtrument of correction | 


{| flain 


Shakeſpeare. | 
A whip forthe horſe, a bridle for the aſs. Prov. xxvi. 3. | 


1 To WHISK. v. a. [ 


Give that 4#bipfer but his errind, 
He takes my lord chief juttice? warrant, 
Wuler, for <vhipped, | 

In Bridew.1 a number be ſtript, | 
Leſſe worthie than theele to be wwhipt. Trifſer. 
To WHIRL. w. a. [ pyppan, Saxon; 4wwirbelen, Dutch. | To 
turn round rapidly, | 

TDiee moons were ſeen to-night, | | 
Four fixed, and the fifth did au about 
The other four in wond'rous motion. Shakeſp. K. John. 
My thoughts are gobirled like a potter's wheel : 

I know not where I am, nor what J do. Shakeſpeare. | 
He whirls his word around without delay, 

And hews through adverſe toes an ample way. Dryer. 
With his full force he whir['d it firſt around; | 

Bur the ſoft yielding air receiv'd the wound. Dryden. 

With what a whzrliag force his lance he tofs'd | 

Hcav'ns, what a ſpring was in his arm to throw! Dryder. 

The Stygian flood, 
Falling from on high, with bellowing ſound, | 
Whirls the black waves and rattling itones around. Addi/. 
With impetuous motion girl apace, 

This magick wheel {till moves, yer keeps its place. 

F AL | Grarwille. 

They have ever been taught by their ſenſes, that the tun, 
with all the planets and the fixed ſtars, are 2v0hirled round 
this little globe. Watts's Inprovement of the Mind. 
To WHIRL. v. . To run round rapidly. 3 
le, rapt with whirling wheels, iuflames the ſkyen, 
With fire not made to burn, but tairly tor to ſhine, Sper/. 

As young ſtriplings whip the top tor part, | 

On the {mooth pavemement of an empty court, 

The wooden engine flies and wwhirls about, 

Admir'd with ae, of the beardleſs rout, 

She what he ſwears regards no more | 

Than the deat rocks when the loud biliows roar 

But wwhirl'd away, to ſhun his hateful light, 
ͤͤ·Ü; fo - oF 2 


Pricr. 


Hidin the foreſt, _ 
Wild and diſtracted with their fears, 
They juſtling plunge amidit the ſounding deeps; 
The flood away, the ttruggling {quadron iwe-ps, 
And men, and arms, and hories, whirling bears. Smith. 
WHIRL. 2. /. [from the verb] - 
1. Gyration; quick rotation; circular motion; rapid circum- 
volution. : | | | 
*T were well you 


r judgments but in plays did range; 
But ev'n 


your tollics and debauches change 
a <vhirl, the poets of your age 


Wings raiſe my feet; I'm pleas'd to mount on h:gh, 
Trace all the mazes of the liquid iky; _ | 
Their various turnings, and their Sus declare, 


Nor whzrl of time, nor flight of years, can waſte. 
| 3 8 HFS Creech. 
I have been watching what thoughts came up in the a 
of fancy, that were worth communicating, Pope. 
How the car rattles, how its kindling wheels | 
Smoke in the air: the circling tand afcends, 
And in the noble dult the chariot's lott, Smuth. 


2. Any thing moved with rapid rotation. | 
Though in dreadtul girls we hung 
High on the broken wave, „%% Ent i 

I knew thou wert not {low to hear, 
Nor impotent to ſave. Addiſon's Spectator. 
WHrRLBAT. z. ſ. [whirl and bat.] Any thing moved ra- 
pidly round to give a blow. It is frequently uſed by the 
- Poets for the ancient ceſtus. Ne | 
At whirlbat he had flain many, and was n 


ow himſelf 
by Pollux. 5 L. Eftrange. 
The whirlbat's falling blow they nimbly ſhun, 


| Dryden. 


3. To prompt ſccret 


And live in the vaſt regions of the air. Creech's Manilius. |: 


begin to run. Creech's Manil. |- 


Behold four Kings in mac? rever'd; 

Wirth hoary 2v5;Bers an a turky beard, þ 

A pumeradded a pair of rs to the face A te. 

ſo W tl SHE ER. v. u. | wiſperen, Dutch. To ory, « 
u low voice, ſo as not to be heard but by the eur clole UE 

ſperker, | ue 
He ſometime with fearful countenance would a 

King io look to himſelf; for that all the court and c 


1 


elite the 
full of w6//perings and expectation of ſome ſudden : 


BY veg 
Jang; 
All that hate me aver together againſt me pr te 
In ſpeech of man, the whiſpering or ſufurrus Fo : 
louder or totter, is an interiour jound ; but the Ipeikige 
1s an exteriour ound, and therefore you can r 
tone, nor ling, in u hα⁰οferiung; but in ſpe:ch you ma * 
| The king Aceitis calls; Wc. 
Then ſoftly avh;pecr'd in her faithful ear, 
And bade his daughters at the rites aphcar. 
It is as offene to ſpeak wit in a fool's con 
would be ill manners to àα⁹ in it: | 
both, becauſe he is ignorant of whit 18 { 
He comes and ev/1/pers in his ear, 
The hollow <vbÞ ring brecee, tl 
Purle doven amid the twitted 
To WHISPER, v. a. 
t. To addrels in a low voice. | | 
Wen they talk ot bim they ſhake t 
And vhifper one another in the ear. Sg. 
Give torrow words; the grict that does not lpeak, 
[Foiypers be ofertraught heart, and bids u beck. 8555 
Hz hlt fert the man in che eu, that tuch 4 as 
ſuculd think uch a card, Bacn's Naiural Ein... 
Ihe fieward Here the young Vunplur, That's tr. 
to my knuwledgec | 45 
2. IO utter in a lo voice. 5 ji 
You have head of the news abroad, I mean the 
ons; or then are yet but ear-kifing arguments. 54% 
_ They might buzz and aver it one to another, un; - 
citly withdrav/ing from the apoitles, neilc it ty 
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Pt 
wWIgUut ! 


w (ite. 
ly. Lig. | 
Charles the Emperor, 
Under pretence to ice the queen his aunt, 
For tas indeed his colour, but he cane 
To whiſper »Volſey, here makes vitiiation, Shale ſpeare. 
WHISPER; 2 /. [from the verb.] A low ſoſt voce. 
1 lie extenuon 18 more inn tones than in ſpeech ; therefor 
the inward: voice er 26h1/por cannot vive i tone. 
Striécly obterye the fu it hints anc 
evil that pals in the heart, and 
quick and vigilant, | 
Soft aubiſpers through th' aſſembly went, 
| He uncall ««, tis Patron to controul, 

: Dixulg d tne {ret avhiÞers of his ul. 
WHIS?URER, . / {from ver.] | 
1. One that ſpecs low... 

2. A private talker. 5 1 
lings truſt in eunnchs hath rather been as to good as 

and good 20h perers than good magiſtrates, ' Bach, 

V/ HIST. [Ibis wort is caticd by Skinner, who {dom 
an interjcc ion commanding file to 1 
uied; but Suaket) 

Aaclie“tive.] 

1. Are filent. . 85 

Conne unto theſe yellow ſands, 

And then take hands; 5 
_Curt'fied when you have, and kiſt, 
The wild waves vc. <P 
2. Still; filent. : | 
3 The winds, with wonder a, 
Smovthly the waters Kils'd, 


; 0 5 Ban, 
ana <L/2/pers of god and 
uns Wilt Keep Conſciince 

Ya'h, 
Dru. as. 
Dran. 


9 [EE 04.159 
ing filence, and to it is commenily 
pcare wes it as a verb, and Million as an 


aleſpeare's Teng. 


* 1 And wan the race ere 77 ; 
| ingdoms he rejected, as Dares 


PD! he guardian angels of 
did the avhirlbats of Eryx, when they were thrown before 


WHIRLIGIG. 2. J. [whirl and g 
pin round. 85 5 | . 
He found that marbles taught him percuſſion, and auli- 
gigs the axis in peritrochio. Arbuth. aud Pope. 
I) hat ſince they gave things their beginning, Tp 
And ſet this ars ig a ſpinning. AE Prior. 
WHIRLPIT. * £ Bran Saxon] A place where, 
WHIRLPOOL, ihe water moves circularly, and. draws 


vortex, 


and whirlpost, o'er bog and quagmire. 
In the fathomleſs profound 
Deen tunk they, like a falling ſtone, 
By raging Wwh27 {pits overthrown. | 
This calm of heaven, this mermaid's melody, 
Into an unieen auhiripool draws you fait, 
And in a moment tiks you.  Dryden's Spanuiſb Friar. 
Let it return with empty notions fraught, 
Of airy columns every moment broke, 
Of circling 2vh:rÞpools, and of ſpheres of ſmoke. Prior. 
There might arite ſome vertiginous motions or vhzrl- 


thruſt and crouded to the middle of thote <v2:r{poots, and 
there conſtipate one another into great ſolid bodies. bextley. 
WHIRLWIND. 2. /. {[werbelwind, German.] A ſtormy 
wind moving circularly, 
In the very torrent anc 

a temperance that may give it {moothnels. SV. Hamlet. 
ith whir/wwinds from beneath the toſs'd the thip, 


WHIRRING. adj 
expreſſed by it. 15 
From the brake the 2vhirring pheaſant ſprings, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. 
WHISK. 2. /. [wychen, to wipe, German.] 
I. A imall beſom, or bruth. 

The white of an egg, though in part tranſparent, yet, 
being long agitated with a 2% or ſpoon, loſes its tranipa- 
rency. | | | Boyle. 

If you break any china with the top of the avb;/# on the 
mantle-tree, gather up the fragments. Swift. 

2. A part of a woman's drels, 

An eaſy means to prevent being one farthing the worſe 
for the abatement of intereſt, is wearing a lawn a in- 
ſtead of a point de Venice. | Child of 1rade. 

| iſchen, to wipe, German.] | 

1. To {weep with a ſinall beſom. - 

2. To move nimbly, as when one ſweeps. 
Cardan believ'd great ſtates depend 

Upon the tip o' th bear's tail's end 

That as ſhe whiſe'd it t'wards the tun, | 

Strow'd mighty empires up and down.  Hudibras. 

WHISKER. u. J. {from whiſe.) The hair growing on the 
cheek unſhaven; the muſtachio. | 

A ſacrifice to fall of (tate, 

Whole thread of life the fatal ſiſters 


A word formed in imitation ot the found 


Pope. 


But ev'ry puny whipfter gets my ſword. Shak. Othello, | 


him by Entellus. 1 
Ihe whirlbat and the rapid race ſhall be 

Refſerv'd for Cæſar, and ordain'd by me. Dryder's Virgil. 
WHIYKLBONE, z. /. The patella. Auinſworib. 


ig.] A toy which children 


whatever comes within the circle towards its center; a 
Poor Tom! whom the foul fiend hath led through ford | 
Shak. ng Lear. | 


Sardys. | me 


Send forth, ye wile! fend forth your lab'ring thought: | 
_ pools in the matter of the chaos, whereby the atoms muſt be | 


| awhir{rvind of your paſſion, beget 


And bare expos'd the boſom of the deep. Dydern's An. | 


Whilpering new joys to the mild ocean. 

„ „„ . 

8 RAT, 1. J. A game at cards, requiring cloſe attention and 
YEnce, | i 


The cle 


Mit. 


rgyman uſed to play at vhift and ſwobbers. 
EG Whift 2while 
Walks his grave round, bencath a cloud of ſmoke, 
Wreatt''d fragrant from the pipe. 7 homfen's dul. 
To WHISTLE. v. . { kpyalan, Saxon; Hub, I. i. 
1. To form a kind of muhcal found by an marticulate mode- 
7—ͤ— —— breathe. hh nnd ef nf 7 
I've watch'd and travell'd hard: | 
Some time I ſhall flecp out, the relt FI ache. Sholehp. 
| Hts big manly voice 
Changing again toward childiſh ti 
He «rbi/Hes 17 his found, | 
Let une 


eble pipes, 
| Shakeſhrare. 
wh; e at the one end of a trupk, and ho your 


ear at the 0114, nad the ſound halt itrike lo hart 4 500 
can ſcarce endure it, © Bacon's Natural by, N. 
While the plowman, nearat hand, TD 

Whifiles der the furrow' da land. Maur. 


She uld Bertran ſound! his trumpets, | 
And Torriſinond but whiſtle throvgh his fingers, _. 
Ile draws his army off Dryden f Spanifh Friar, 

He aus he wentffor want ot thought. Dryden. 
The pluughman leaves the taſk of day, 
And uudzing homeward wwhijilos-on the way. 
2. To make a lound with a {mall wind inſtrument. 
3. To ſound ſhiill. „ 
Sott whiſpers run along the leafy woods, „ 
And mountains gv the murm ring Hoods, Dry. 
Rhætus from the hearth a burning brand 
Sel: &s, and whirling waves; till tron his hand 
The tre tod flame, then daſp'd it from che right 
On fair Charaxus' temples, near the fight | 
Then whifthing paſt came on. | Dod. 
iin g Arrows: fly, 


When winged deaths in v0. 
* 15 5 1 if 
Wilt chou, tacugh wounded, yet undgunted itay, 


Ca,. 


Pertorm thy part, and ſhare the dangerous day? Pt. 
The wild winds avbi/]e, and the billows roa, p 
The ſplitting raft the turious tempett tore. 15 


To WH1'STLE. S. 4. To call by a Whistle, 
Whiſile hem backwards and forwards, till he is wellſe 
= f ' South 5 H. uu. 


he. ha 
A. 11/08, 


He chanced to mi 
—avhifiied him up. — AR at | 
When tmple pride for flatt'ry makes demands, 
5 May dunce by dunce be ae off my hands! 
.WHI'STLE. 2. [ phirxle, Saxon. 3 
1. Sound made 1 ne See oe. o the breath in the mou 
My lire in caves conſtrains the wind, 
Can with a breath their clam'rous rage appeale; Dt. 
They fear his ae, and forſake the ſeas. | 
2. A ſound made by a imall wind inſtrument. 
3. The mouth; the organ of whillling. 
Let's drink the other cup to wet our 
away all tad thoughts. 
4. A {mill wind in{trument. 
The matters and pilots were ſo aſtoniſhed that 
not how to direct; and if they knew, the) cou 
when they directed, hear their own avhijtle, 
cheld, 


s his dog: we ſtood {ill "ti 


* 


ebifiles, and ſo Uns 
Vallon Ad. 


ther kN 
Id Ice 
Jar x 


Did twitt together with its ah,]. Hudibras. 


Upon the hempen tackle ſhiphoys climbing; : 
Hear the (rill avhi/tle, wnich doth orie : 7 Hours J. 
To lounds contus'd. Shaletia Sway 
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Sift, 


ul. 
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haleh. 


Pearr. 
| your 
Is 5 vl 


Milka. 
| Friar. 
Haden. 


Ca. 


Moda, 


Hd. 


P. 


P opts 
| eur. 
ru. 
he ha 
air. 


Put 


noutl, 


UNICORN. 7. /. [unicorats, unus and cornu, Latig.] 


- thee. | 


thing in nature. 
2. A bird. | 
_ UxiFORM. adj. [unus and forma, Lat.] 


2. Contorming to one rule; acting in the fame manner; agree 


and what way _ ought to take for that purpoſe. Hooker. 
1 


uniform; and the vibzgting motion of the æthercal medium 


| , or the whole lymphony, with artful and unimagin- 
ab 


Cut off eren in the bloſſoms of my in, ( 
Unhoufell'd, unanointed, unanel'd. Shakeſp. Hamlet. | 
UxHU'MBLED. adj. Not humbled; not touched with thame 
or confuſion. | 
" "Should I of theſe the liberty regard, 

Who, freed as to their antient patrimony, 

Unhumbled, unrepented, unretormed, þ 
HBeadlong would follow? Muton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Ux4U'RT. adj. Free from harm. . 

Of fitteen hundred, eight hundred were ſlain in the field; 

and of the remaining ſeven hundred, two men only came oft 
uunburt. 8 Bacon g War with Spain. 
I tread more lightly on the ground; | 
My nimble feet from unburt flow'rs rebound; 
I walkin air. | Dryden's State of Innocence, 
Supported by thy care, | 
Through burning climes I pals'd urhurt, 
And breath'd in tainted air, Addiſon's Spectator. 
The ſtars ſhall fade away; | 
But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt, amidſt the war of elements, 
Tae wrecks of matter, and the cruli of worlds, Aldifon. 
UxX4URTFUL. adj. Innoxious; harmlels; doing no lum, 
Vou hope the duke will return no more, or 
You imagine me too zwhurt7ul an oppolite, Shake/heare, 
Flames «rburtful, hovering, dance in air. Blackmore. | 
UxHURTFULLY. adv. Without harm; innoxioutly, 

We laugh at others as innocently and as unburtjully as 

at ourlelves. | Pope to Savint. 


1, A beaſt, whether real or fabulous, that has only one horn. 
Wert thou the unicorn, pride and wrath would contound 
| _ ., Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
Uunicorus may be betray'd with trees, SN 
Bears with gluſſes, men with flatterers. . Shakeſpeare. 
Nature in cornigerous animals hath placed the hurns in- 
verted upwards, as in the rhinoccros, Indian als, and π⁰ 
beetles, 1 Bron gl ulgar Errcurs, 
It is not of conſequence, that becaute Diuicorides hath 
made no mention of zzcorns horn, there is tnerctorèe no tuch 
Beroun Vulgar Errcurs. | 
Some unỹ² tus we will allow even among intccts, as thee 


naſicornous beetles deſcribed by Muftetus. Brown, |. 
| Will the herce unicorn thy voice obey, - 
Stand at the crib, and feed upon the hay?  Sanays. 


Of the zcorr bird, the principal marks are theſe; headed 
and footed like the dunghill cock, tailed like a goote, horned 
on his torehead, with ſome likenets, as the unicorn 1s pictur- | 

ed; ſpur'd on his wings, bigger than a ſwan, Grew. 


1. Keeping its tenour; ſimilar to itlelf. * 
Though when contutedly mingled, as in this ſtratum, it 

may put on a face never ſo uniform and alike, 88 it is in 

reblity very different. | IWordavard. 


ing with each other. „„ | 
The only doubt is about the manner of their unity, how 
far churches are bound to be uniform in their ceremonies, 
Creatures of what condition ſoever, though each in dif- 
Hooker. 
Numbers, being neither «ior, in their deſigns, nor di- 
rect in their views, neither could manage nor maintain the. 
power they got. V 
VUx1FO'RMITY. 2. /. [uniformite, Fr.] 
1. Reſemblance to itſelt; even tenou rf. „ 
There is no uniformity in the delign of Spenſer; he aims 
at the accompliſhment of no one action. Dryden, 
Queen Elizabeth was remarkable for that ſteadincis and 
wniformity which ran through all her actions. Addiſon. 
2. Conformity to one pattern; reſemblance of one to another. 
The unity of that viſible body and church of Chriſt con- 
fiſteth in that uniformity, which all the ſeveral perions there- 
unto belonging have, by reaſon of that one Lord, whote ſer- 
vants they all profeſs themſelves ; that one faith which they 


all acknowledge; that one baptiſm wherewith they are all | 


initiated, | | 
UNIFORMLY. adv. [from aniform.)] 
1. Without variation; in an even tenour. 


Hooker, b. iii. 


That faith received from the apoſtles, the church, though | 


diſperſed throughout the world, doth notwithſtanding keep 
as ſafe, as if it dwelt within the walls of ſome one noulc, 
and as uniformly hold, as if it had but one _ heart and 
foul. 1 00er, b. v. 

The capillamenta of the nerves are each of them ſolid and 


may be propagated along them from one end to the other 
uni/ormly, and without interruption. Newton's Optics, 
2. Without diverlity of one from another. 5 8 
UNIMA'GINABLE. adj. Not to be imagined by the fancy; 
not to be conceived. | © | | 
Fo ep. Things to their thought = 8 | 
So unimaginable, as hate in heavin. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The IKilful organitt plies his grave-fancied deſcant in lotty 


able touches, adorns and graces the well-ſtudied chords of 
tome choice compoler. Milton on Education. 
An infinite ſucceſſion of the generations of men, without 
any permanent foundation, is utterly unimaginable. 
| | = Tiillotſon. 
Uxima'cinaBLY. adv. To a degree not to be imagined. 
Little commiſſures, where they adhere, may not be porous 
enough to be pervious to the unimaginably ſubtle corpuſcles, 
that make up the beams of light IS os 
NIUMITABLE. adj. [ inimitable, Fr. inimitabilis, Lat.] Not 
do be imitated, | = 
Both theſe are unimitable. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Uninmo'RTAL. adj. Not immort:l; mortal. „ 
They betook them ſeveral ways, 
Both to deſtroy, or aunimmortal make 2 
All kinds, Pe Milton. 
NIAuPAIR ABLE. adv. Not liable to waſte or diminution. 
If the ſuperior be unimpairable, it is a ſtrong preſumption, 
that the interiors are likewiſe unimpaired. «CHakewtll. 
NIMPATRED, adj. Not diminiſhed; not worn out. * 
Let wnimpair'd with labours, or with time, | 
Tour age but ſeems to a new youth to climb. Dryden. 
If our ſilver and gold diminiſhes, our publick credit con- 
tinues ꝝnimpaired. Addiſon on the State f the Mar. 
VxtupLo'red. adj. Not ſolicited. | 
7 It 1 ſtile I can _— 
Ot my celettial patroneſs, who deign® 8 
Fer Ade Aon unimplor d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
NIMPORTANT. adj. Alluming no airs of dignity. _ 
A free, unimportant, natural, eaſy manner; diverting 
others juſt as we diverted ourſelves. Pope to Swift. 
VNIMPORTU'NED. adj. Not ſolicited ; not teazed to com- 
pliance, | 
Who ever ran 
To danger unimportun d, he was then 
U No better than a languine, virtuous man. 
NIMPRO'VABLE. adj. Incapable of melioration. a 
NIMPRO'VABLENESS. . ſ. [from vnimprovable. ] Quality 
deing improveable. 


Donne. 


2. Not taught; 


1. Untaught; uninſtructed. 


 UNINHA'BLITABLE. adj. Unfit to be inhabited. 


ferent manner, yet all with hm content, adinire her as | 
the mother of their peace and joy. | 


Soft. 


UxINSPTR ED. adj. Not having received any ſupernatural in- 


| UNINSTRU'CTIVE, adj. Not conferring any improvement. 


j 


unintelligeni of our inſufficience. 


An author uninlelligent and blind, 


ableneſs in knowledge, being generally without literature, 
| t Hammond 


UnimyRo'veD. adj. 

1. Not made more Knowing. 

Not a maſk went unimprov'd away. 
not meliorated by inſtruction. 


Young Fortinbraſs, 
Of unimpro ved mettle hot and full. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Suaallow, unimproved intellects, are confident pretenders to 

certainty. | Clauwille. 
UNINCREA'SABLE. adj. Admitting no increaſe. 

That love, which ought to be ap ropriated to God, re- 
ſults chiefly from an altogether, or almoſt wnincreaſable ele- 

vation and vaſtneis of aftection, Bale. 
NINDIFFERENT. adj. Partial; leaning to a fide. 

His opinion touching the catholick church was as unindsf- 

ferent, as, touching our church, the opinion of them that ta- 
vour this pretended retormation is. | Hooker, b. iv. 
UNINDU'STRIOUS. adj, Not diligent; not laborious. 

Pride we cannot think to fiuggith oz uninduſtrions an agent, 
as not to find out expedient for its purpolce Decay of Frety. 
UNINFLAMMABLE. adj. Not capable of being tet on fre. 

ne 1117,a7mable tyirit of tuch concretes may be pre- 
_tendedto be but a mixture of phlegm and ſalt. Boyle. 
UNINFLA'MED. adj, Not ſet on fire. of 
Wen weak bodies come to be inflamed, they gather a | 
much greater heat than others have uninflamed, Bacon. 
UNINFORMED. ad}. 


Pope. 


Nor unizjorm”d Sth rn 
Of nuptial ſanctity, and marriage rites. Milt. Par. Loft. 
No ur-i7formed nands can repretent Vartue to noble to us, 
that we neceilarily add ſplendour to her. Pope, 
2. Unanimated; not enlivened. | | 
SNXINGE'NUOUS. adi. liberal; diſingenuous. 


ceitainties, this ſtratagem would be as unikiitul as it is un- 
Ngenuols. 155 


Decay of Piety, 


It there be any place upon earth of that nature that para- 
diſe had, the {ame mutt be tound within that ſuppoſed un- 
_ enhabitable burnt zone, or within the tropicks. Raleigh. 
Had not the deep been form'd, that might contain 
All the collected treaſures of the main 


Io man an unizbabitable flood. Blackmore. 
UNINHA'BITABLENESS. . ſ. Incapacity of being inhabited. 
Divers radicated opinions, ſuch as that of the wninhabit- 

 ablenejs ot the torrid zone, of the ſolidity of the celettia} part 


qt the world, are generally grown out of requeſt, Boyle.“ 
| UNINHA'BITED. adj. Having no dwellers. | 
The whole iſtand is now uninbabited. Sandys. 


_ Uninhavbited, untili'd, unjown, 7 

It lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone. Pope. 

I cait anchor on the lee fide of the iſland, which ſcemed 
to be uninhabited, Gulliver's Travels, 
UNINJURED. adj. Unhurt; ſuffering no hamm. 

You may as well tpread out the unſun'd heaps 

Ot miſers treaſure by an outlaw's den, 

And tell meit is fate; as bid me hope 
Danger will let a helpleis maiden pals 

Uninjur'd in this wild, ſurrounding waſte, 

Ihen in tull age, and hoary holineſs, 

Retire, great teacher! to thy promis'd bliſs: 
Ufntouch'd thy tomb, unizjur'd be thy duſt, 
As thy own fame among the future juſt. 
UNINSCRI'BED. adj. Having no inſcription. | 
Make ſacred Charles's tomb for ever known; 
Obſcure the place, and uninſcrib d the ſtone, 8 80 
Oh fact accurſt 3 Pope. 
ſtruction or illumination. ä 

Thus all the truths that men, uninſpired, are enlightened 


with, came into their minds. . : Locke. 
My paſtoral muſe her humble tribute brings, | 
And yet not wholly uninſþir'd ſhe ſings. Dryden. 


UNINSTRU'CTED. adj. Not taught; not helped by inſtitution. 
| That fool intrudes, raw in this great affair, 
And wnin/irutted how to ſtem the tide. Dryden. 
It will be a prejudice to none but widows and orphans, 
and others uninſiructed in the arts and management of more 
ſkilful men. Oy ; Locle. 
It is an unſpeakable bleſſing to be born in thoſe parts 
where witdom flouriſhes though there are, even in theſe 
parts, ſeveral poor, uninſtructed perſons. | Addiſon. 
Though we find few amonglt us, who profeſs themſelves 
Anthropomorphites, yet we may find, amongſt the ignorant 
and aninfrufed Chriſtians, many of that opinien, Locke. 


Were not men of abilities thus communicative, their wil- 
dom would be ina great meaſure uſeleſs, and their experience 
uuinſtructiwe. 8 „ Addiſon. 

UNINTE LLIGENT. adj. Not knowing; not ſkilful; not hav- 
ing any conſciouinets, _ | 

ER We will give you ſleepy drinks, that your ſenſes may be 
Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


The viſible creation is far otherwiſe apprehended by the 


- ſtroy ill- formed pioductions. Ay, but theſe monſters. Let 
them be ſo; what will your drivelling, unintelligent, untract- 
able changeling be? : Locle. 

Why then to works of nature is aſſign'd 


Blackmore. 


When ours proceed from choice ? 
4 Bentley. 


The obvious products of unintelligent nature. 
Unreine; tyof! 

Credit the un:utelligibility of this union and motion. 
Clanville. 

If we have truly proved the eee e of it in all other 

ways, this argumentation is undeniable. Burnet. 
'UNINTELLIGIBLE. adj. { inintelligible, Fr.] Not ſuch as can 

nderſtood. 
be The Latin, three hundred years before Tully, was as un- 
intelligible in his time, as the 


period are now. = | Swift. 
— Did Thetis | 
' Theſe arms thus labour'd for her ſon prepare; 
For that dull ſoul to ſtare with ſtupid eyes, | 
On the learn'd unintelligible prize! Dryden. 


This notion mult be deſpiſed as harmleſs, unintelligible en- 
thuſiaſm. | Rogers's Sermons. 
UNINTE'LLIGIBLY. adv. In a manner not to be under- 
ee is not unintelligibly explained by a vibrating motion 
communicated to the medium. a | Locke. 
To talk of ſpecifick differences in nature, without refe- 
rence to general ideas, is to talk unintelligibly. 
UNINTE'NTIONAL. adj. Not deſigned ; happening without 
de ekides the unintentional deficiencies of my ſtyle, I have 
purpolely trangrelled the laws of oratory, in making 3 8 
riods over- long. 2 
UNI1NTERESSED. 


UNINTERESTED. Pad. Not having intereſt, 


Did men know how to diſtinguiſh between reports and | 


The earth had till o'erwhelm'd with water ſtood, _ 4 


Prior. 


philoſophical enquirer than the uhintelligent vulgar. Glan v. 
This concluſion, if men allowed of, they would not de- 


aality of not being intelligible, 


ngliſh and French of the ſame | 


Locke. 


union with God, 
3. A pearl. Not in uſe. 


the patron, and incumbent. And this is 


Mlilton. 


UNINTERMIXED. adj. Not mingled. 


UNJOINTED. aj. | EI} KI - 5 
1. Disjoincd; feparated, 


nels of a little pin. | 
UNION. 1. / [unio, Lat.] : ; 
1. The act of joining two or more, ſo as to make them one. 


U'NISON. 4 


U'NISON. . /. 


* 


| UNINTERMI'TTED. adj. Continued ; not interrupted, 


This motion of the heavenly bodies ſeems to be partl 
continued and uninterrupted, as that motion of the fir 


moveable partly interpolated and inte 


rrupted. Hale Origin. 


Unintermix'd with fictious fantaſies, | 
] verify the truth, not poetize. DanriePs Civil Yar. 


UNINTERRU'PTED. adj. Not broken; not interrupted, 


Thy conſtant quiet fills my peaceful breaſt | 
With unmixt joy, uninterrupted reſt. Roſcommon. 
Governments ſo divided among themſelves in matters o 

religion, maintain wainterrupted union and correſpondence, 
that no one of them is for invading the rights of another. 
: | | Addiſon. 
The hills riſe inſenſibly, and leave the eye a vaſt wninter- 
rupted profpect. Addijon. - 
Phe uninicrrupted ſtitch in ſuperficial wounds is reſect- 
ed, | Sharp's Surgery, 


USINTERRUPTEDLY. adv, Without interruption. - 


The will thus determined, never lets the angles yoo. | 
lay by the object; but all the thoughts of the mind an 
powers of the hody are znrterrupted(y employed. Locke, 


UNINTRENCHED. adj. Not intreached, 


It had been cowardice in the '1'rojans not to have attempt- 
ed any thing againtt an army that lay vnfortified and u- 
treached. | Pofe. 


UNINVE'STIGABLE., adj. Not to he ſearched out. 


Ihe number of the works of this vilible world being un- 
nvefiigabie by us, aitord us a demonitrative provt of the un- 


limited extent of the Creator's tkill, Ray. 

UNINVITED.. a. Not aiked. | kg 
His bone friends, at thirſty hour of duſk, 

Come ui. „ {5 


_ 4 hea! the lound of words; their ſenſe the air | 
Ditlolves uzomted ere it reach my ear. Milton's Agoniſt, 


2, Having no articulation, 


They ae all three immoveable or unjointed, of the thick- 
Ceres Muſeum. 


Adam, trom whole dear fide I boalt me fprung, ö 
And gladly of our uon hear thee Ipeak, | 
Oe heart, one ſoul in both! illon's Anders © Loft. 

One kingdom, joy, and union without end, lilton. 


2. Concord; conjunction of mind or intereſts. 5 


The experience of thoſe profitable emanations from God, 
molt commonly are the firit motive of our love; but when 
we once have taſted his goodnels, we love the ſpring for its 
own excellency, paſſing, from conſidering ourſelves, to an 


Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 


The king ſhall drink to Hamlet's better breath; 
And in the cup an wiz ſhall he throw, 5 
Richer than that which four ſucceſſive kings . _ 8 
In Denmark's crown have worn. Shakefd. Hamlet. 


3. + bin law.] Unriox is a combining or conlolidation of two 


churches in one, which is done by the conſent of the bilhopy 
operly called an 
union: but there are two other ſorts, as when one church ts 
made ſubject to the other, and when one man is made prelate 


ot both, and when a conventual is made cathedral. Touching 


union in the firſt ſignification, there was a ſtatute, an. 37 Hen. 


VIII. chap. 21. that it ſhould be lawful in two churches, 
whereof the value ot the one is not above ſix pounds in the 
king's bocks, of the firſt truits, and not above one mile 
diſtant from the other. Union in this ſignification is perſo- 
nal, and that is for the life of the incumbent; or real, that 
is, perpetual, whoſoever is incumbent. _ _Cowel, 


 UNrPAROUS. adj. [unis and paris. Bringing one at a birth, 


Others make good the paucity of their breed with the du- 
ration of their days, whereof there want not examples in 
animals pe ee Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

J. [unus and ſonus, Latin.] Sounding alone. 
Sounds intermix'd with voice & 


Choral, or «niſon. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vil. 


1. A ſtring that has the ſame ſound with another. 
When moved matter meets with any tang like that from 
which it received its primary impreſs, it will in like manner 
move it, as in muſical ſtrings tuned aniſons. Glanville, 
2. A ſingle unvaried note. | | 


Loſt was the nation's ſenſe, nor could be found, | 
While a long, folemn uniſon went round. Dunciad. 
U'NiT. 2. .. [unus, unitus, Latin,] One; the leaſt number; 

or the robot of numbers. 8 
If any atom ſhould be moved mechanically, without at- 
traction, tis above a hundred million millions odds to an 
unit, that it would not ſtrike ere any other atom, but glide 
through an empty interval without contact. Bentley. 
Units are the integral parts of any large number. Watts. 
To UNITE. v. a. [unitus, Latin.] | „ 


FE Ss =» two or more into one. | | 


he force which wont in two to be diſperſed, _ 
In one alone right hand he now utes. Fairy Queen. 
1 Whatever truths. '. 4 
| Redeem'd from error, or from ignorance, 
Thin in their authors, like rich veins of ore, 3 
Your works unite, and ſtill diſcover more. Dryden. 
A propoſition for aniting both kingdoms was begun. 
2, To maketo agree. | | | 
The king propoſed nothing more than to unite his king- 
Clarendon. 


dom in one form of worſhip, 
3. To make to adhere, © | 

The peritonzum, which is a dry body, may be united 

with the muſculous fleſh, Wilman's Surgery. 
4. Io join. | 235 
| n the lawful] name of marrying, | 

To give our hearts united ceremony. Shakeſpeare. 

Let the ground of the picture be well united with colours 
of a friendly nature,  Dryden's Dufreſney. 

5. To bi in inet... 5 

Unto their aſſembly, mine honour be not thou united. 

To UNITE, v. 7. oy 

1. To join in an act; to concur; to act in concert, 

If you will now z77te in your complaints, 
And force them with a conſtancy, the cardinal 
Cannot ſtand under them. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

2. To coaleſce; to be cemented ; to be conſolidated, 

3. To grow into one. 

UNITEDLY. adv. With union; ſo as to join. 

The eyes, whichareof a watery nature, ought to be much 
painted, and unitedly on their lower parts; but boldly touched 
above by the light and ſhadows. Dryden's ufreſnoy. 

UNTTER. 2. /. Theperſon or thing that unites. 
Suppoſe an uniter of a middle conſtitution, that ſhould 
partake of ſome of the qualities of both. Glanwille's Scepſ. 
UN1TION. #. /. [union, Fr. from png Fromm or power 
of pes oþ conjunction; coalition, word proper, but 
little uſed. | | 

As long as any different ſubſtance keeps off the wnition, 

hope not to cure a wound. iſeman s Surgery. 


U'NiTIVE. adj. | from unite.) Having the power af uniting, 


The greateſt part of an audience is always unintereſed, 


Dryden. 


of not 
This mult be imputed to their ignorance and unbe- 


though ſeldom knowing, 


That can be nothing elſe but the #nitive way of religion, 
nu X | which 


which conſiſts of the contemplation and love of God. 
| | Norris, 


U xiTY. 2. /. [untas, Latin, ] 
i. 'ne ttate of being one. ? 
Lhole hereticks introduced a plurality of gods; and fo 
made the profellion ot the w2ity part of the ſymbolum, that 
ſhould ditcriminate the orthodox trom them. 
The production of one being the deſtruction of another, 
although they generate, they increaſe not; and mult not be 
laid to multiply, who do not tranſcend an wy, Brown. 
Man is to beget | 
Like of his like; his image multiply'd: 

In unity defective z which requires 
Collateral love, and deareſt amity. — Milton's Par. Loft. 
Whatever we can conlider as one thing, tuggelts to the 
_ underſtanding the idea of untty. 15 j Locke. 
2. Concord; conjunction. f | 
That which you hear, you'll ſwear 


You ice, there is ſuch Aut in the proofs. Shakeſpeare. 


We, ot all Chriſtians, ought to promote ute among our- 
ſelves and others. OT Sprat's Sermons. 

3. Agreement; uniformit y. 5 
To the avoiding of diſſenſion, it availeth much, that 


there be amongſt them an 2, as well in ceremonies as in 


doctrine. Hooker, b. iv. 

4. Principle of dramatick writing, by which the tenour of the 
ſtory, and propriety of repreſentation, is preſerved. 

1 The unitics of time, place, and action, are exactly ob- 

. ſerved. - _ Drydew's Preface to All for Lowe. 

Although in poetry it be abfoluteiy necellary that the I 


lies of time, place, and action, thould be thoroughly under- 


ſtood, there is ſtill ſomething more eſſential that elevates 
and aſtoniſhes the fancy. | DE 

5. [In law.] 5 . 
Unity of poſſeſſion is a joint poſſoſſion of two rights by ſe- 
veral titles. For example, I take a leaſe of land from one 
upon a certain rent; afterwards I buy thetee-fimple. 1 ls 

is an unity of poſſeſſion, whereby the leaſe is extinguiſhed; 

by reaſon that I, who had before the occupation only tor my 


rent, am beconne lord of the tame, and am to pay my rent to 


none. VVV Tonga Cobbel. 
UNJjU'DGED. 4%. Not judicially determined. fg 
| Cauſes #4u44{g'd dilgrace the loaded file, 3 
And ſleeping laws the king's neglect revile. Prior. 


UxivERSAL. adj. ets” woo Latin, ] 
1. General; extending to all. 5 a, 
- All forrowed : if all the world could have ſcen't, the woe 
had been An ea. ; Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
„ Appetite, an univer/al wolt, . 
So doubly ſeconded with will and power, 
Muſt make perforce an #11vcr/al prey, 
And laſt cut up itſelf. 


Shateſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 


Tus excellent epiſtle, though, in the tront of it, it bears a 


particular inſcription, * in the drift of it is uniberſal, as 
deſigning to convince all mankind of the neceſſity ot teekin 
for happinels in the Goſpel. EET Mor South. 
2. Total; whole. | „ 5 W 
| From harmony, from heav'nly harmony, 
This aniverſal frame began. = 
3. Not particular; compriſing all particulars. 
PFromthings particular „% 
She doth abſtract the wnzver/al kinds, .. --. D@UVIts. 
An univerſal was the object of imagination, and there 
was no ſuch thing in reality. ? : 
UNIVERSAL. . /. The whole; the general ſyſtem of the uni- 


. . 


- verſe. Not in uſſe. 


To what end had the angel been ſet to keep the entrance | 


into Paradiſe after Adam's expulſion, if the univerſal had 
been Paradiſe, | 


reaſon ct the aniverſal. 


Raleigh. 


particularityz generality z extenſion to the whole. 
This catalogue of un is but of fin under a limitation; an 

univerſality ot ſin under a certain kind; that is, of all fins 

of direct and perſonal commitlion. 


marine bodics are found in all parts of the world. Woodav. 


A 8 concluſion cannot be inferred from a moral 1. 
verſality, nor always from a phyſical one; though it may | 


be always inferred from an unzverſality that is e 
. 1 | Malts. 
_ UnivERSALLY. adv. [from univerſal.) Throughout the 

whole; without exception. | EE | 


Thoſe otfences which are breaches of ſupernatural laws, | 


violate in general that principle of reaſon which willeth i- 
&erſally to fly from evil. 5 
There beſt beheld, where univerſally admir'd. Milton. 
What he borrows from the ancients, he repays with uſury 
of his own, in coin as good, and as univerſally ny 
IS 88 | ryden. 
This inſtitution of charity-ſchovls wzverſally prevailed, 
TN a aps pp * Acdeliſon. 


general lyſtem of things. : 5 Ap 
Creeping murmur, and the poring dark, | 
Fills the wide veſlel of the uzzwerſe. Shakeſpeare. 
God here tums up all into man; the whole into a part; 
the univerſe into an individual. 
. Patzer of heaven! = 
Wöhoſe word call'd out this univerſe to birth. Prior. 
UNIVERSITY. n. .. {univerſitas, Latin. ] A ſchool, where 
all the arts and faculties are taught and ſtudied. 
While J play the good huſband at home, my ſoy and ſer- 
vants ſpend all at the unzver/ity. Shak. Tam. of the Shrexw. 
The univerſities, eſpecially Aberdeen, flouriſhed under 
many excellent ſcholars and very learned men. Clarendon. 
Uxrvocal. adj. [univocus, Latin. _ 
1. Having one meaning. TOY | 
_ Unicvacal words are ſuch as ſignify but one idea, or but 
one tort of thing: equivocal words are ſuch as ſignify two 
or more different ideas, or different torts of objects. Watts. 
2. Certain; regular; purſuing always one tenour. 


This conceit makes putrefactive generations correſpond- | 


ent unto ſeminal productions; and conceives equivocal 
effects, and aniwocal conformity unto the efficient. Brown. 
UXIVOCALLY. adv. [from antwocal.] 
1. In one term; in one lenſe. 


How is tin uniwocally diftinguiſhed into venial and mor- 


tal, if the venial be not ſim? Hall. 
It were too great preſumption to think, that there is any 
thing in any created nature, that can bear any perfect re- 
ſemblance of the incomprehenlible perfection of the Divine 
Nature: very being itſelf does not predicate univocally 
touching God, ant any created being, and intellect, and 
will, as we attribute them to him. | Hale. 
2. In one tenour. © 8 
Ali creatures are generated unvocally by parents of their 
own kind; there is no ſuch thing as ſpontaneous genera- 
tion. Ray. 
U jo vous. adj. Not gay; not cheerful. | 
Morn late riſing o'er the drooping world, : 
L.itfts her pale eye unjoy9us. . Thomſon's Winter, 
Uxyu'sT. adj. {injufte, French; ixjaſtus, Latin. ] Iniqui- 
tous; Contrary to equity z contrary to jultice, It is uſed 
bon of perſons and things. | 
h I thould forge 


4 


Hammond. | 


Addijon 9 


1. To drive from his hole. 6 
; I warrant we'll unkennel the fog. | 
Let me ſtop this way firſt. So, now uncape. Shakeſpeare. | _ 


[Ux KE TT. adj. | 
1. Not kept; not retained, 
2. Unobterved; unobeyed. 


_ Dryden. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 


| Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. | 
Plato called God the cauſe and original, the nature and | 


UNIVERSA'LITY. 2. J. [univerſalitas, ſchool Latin.] Not | 
UNKINDLY. adj. [un and Kind.] 


| Soulb's Sermons. |. 
The univerſality of the Deluge I inſiſt upon: and that 


South's Sermous. 


UNE 


Quarrels unjuſt againſt the good and loyal, | 
Dcttroying them for wealth. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 
The Piercics, 
Finding his uſurpaiion moit wjuft, Cn Me 
Endeavour'd my advancement to the throne, SHA. 
He that is 2 in the leaſt, is #njzuft alio in much. Luke. 
Succceding kings jult recovery ot their right, from #njuft 
uſurpations and extortions, ſhall never be prejudiced by 
any act of mine. King Charles. 
IV w919f the juſt hath lain. | Milton. 
He who was ſo iu as to do his brother an injury, will 
ſcarce be ſo juſt to condemn himſelf for it. Locke. 
UNJuU'STIFIABLE, adj, Not to be defended; not to be juſti- 


fied. 


It theſe reproaches, which aim only at oſtentation of wit, | 


be lo u1u/tifiable, what ſhall we ſay to thoſe that are drawn, 
that are tounded in malice? Government of the Tongue. 
In a juſt and honourable war we engaged; not out of am- 
bition, or any other urjuftifiable motive, but tor the defence 
of ail that was dear to us. Atterbury. 
It we could look into effects, we might pronounce boldly: 

but for a man to give his opinion of what he fees but in 
part, is an wyufiifiable piece of ralhneſs. Addiſon. 


UXJU STIFIABLENESS, 2. J. The quality of not being juſti- | 


ſiable. | | 
He withed them to conſider of the illegality of all thoſe | 


commiſſions, and of the wxjuftifrableneſs of ali the proceed- |} 


ings which had been by virtue of them. Clarendon, 
UnjuU'sTIFIABLY. &dv. In a manner not to be detended. 
VUNJU'STLY. adj. In a manner contrary to light. 
| If aught againſt my life 


Thy country lought of thee, it ſought 2 y. Milton, | 


Whom, but tor voting peace, the Greeks purſue, 


Accus'd ujujily, then unjufily flew, - Denham. | 
Your choler does 27574 rite, ED 
To ſee your friends purſue your enemies. | Dryden.. 


Moderation the one tide very juftl; dilowns, and the other 
as u777/ty pretends to. a | 
UNKETMPT. adj, Not combed. Obſolete. 
Thenot, to that I choſe thou doit me tempt ; 
But, ah! too well I wot my humble vaine, 
And how my rhimes been rugged and uz&empt. Spenſer. 
To UNKE'NNEL. Y. 242. RE ES ae bir ped 


. Search, ſeek, find out. 


I warrant you, colonel, we'll unkexnel ham Dryden, 


2. To roule from its ſecrecy, or retreat. 


I his occult guilt 
Do not itfelf unkennel in one lpeech, 
It is a damned ghoit that we have ſeen. 


S knkeſpeare, 


UNKE'NT. ac. (un and ken, to know.] Unknown. Obio- 


lete, _ | | 
So, little book, thyſelf preſent, 
As child whole parent is unkent, 
Io him, that is tlie preſident 
- Ofnoblenels and chivalrie. 


Sp enſer. | 


Many things kept generally heretofore, are now in like 


ſort generally unkept, and aboliſhed, every where, Hooker. | 


UNK1I'ND. adj. Not favourable; not benevolent, 
In nature there's no blenuth but the mind; 
None can be call'd deform'd but the unkind. 

7 75 85 To the noble mind 


To Nimrod our author ſeems a little unkind; and iays, 
that he, againſt right, enlarged his empire, Locke. 
A real joy I never Knew. - 

- Till I believ'd thy paſſion true; 
A real grief I ne'er can find, | 
Till thou prov'ſt perjur'd or unkind, Prior. 
1. Unnatural; contrary to nature. 
1 Ihey, with their filthineſs, 
Polluted this fame gentle foil long time, 
TPauat their own mother loath'd their beaftlincſs, 
And *gan abhor her brood's π].dindly crime, | 
All were they born of her on nativeſlime. Fairy Quern. 
By All works of nature, | | 


Abortive, monſtrous, or unkindly mix'd. Aillou. 


2. Malignant; unfavourable. 


| The goddeſs, that in rural ſhrine, 
_ DwelVPit here with Pan, or Sylvan, by bleſt ſong 
Forvidding every bleak, unkindly fog, 5 
To touch the proſperous growth of this tall wood: Milt. 
UNKEXINDLY. adv. Without kindnels ; without affeëtion. 
| 1 he herd, unkindly wile, | 
Or chaces him from thence, or from him flies. Denham, 
e It we wnkind!y part, | „„ 
Will not the poor fond creature break her heart? Dryden, 


= l | 5 fon. UxKTNDNESS. 2. f. [from anbiud.] Malignity 3 ill- will; 
U'SIVERSE. 2. ſ. univers, Fr. uni verſum, Latin.] The 1 


Want ot affe& 10 = 8 


Iake no w#kindneſs of his haſty words. Shakeſpeare, | 
| His unut wirhrdng3, that in all reaſon ſhould have 


quench'd her love, hatn, like an impediment in the current, 

made it more violent and unruly. Shakeſpeare, 

After their return, the duke executed the ſame authority 

in conterring all favours, and in revenging himſelt upon 
thoſe who had manifeſted any uu4:zducſs towards him. 

| | Clarendon. 


— 


Eve As one who loves, and ſome unkindneſs meets, | 


With ſwect, auſtere compoture, thus reply'd. Milton. 

Chriit, who was the only perſon to have reſented this 24 

kindneſs, finds an extenuation of it. South's Sermons, 
She ſigh'd, ſhe wept, ſhe low'd ; *twas alli ſhe cou'd; 

And with unk:deſs ſeem'd to tax the God. Dryden. 

To UNKI'NG. wv. 4. To deptive of royalty. | 
God fave King Henry, unking'd Richard ſays, 
And ſend him many years ot ſunthine days. Shaxeſpeare. 
It takes the force of law: how then, my lord! 
If as they would urking my father now, | 
To make you way. 
UNKISSED. adj. Not kiſſed. : 
Feu words are but foul wind, and foul wind is but foul 
end" and foul breath is noifome; therefore I will depart 
_uckhift. 
UNKNIUGHTLY. adj. Unbecoming a knight. | 
With {x hours hard riding through wild places, I over-. 
got them a little before night, near an old ill-favour'd 
caſtle, the place where I perceived they meant to perform 
their unknghtly errand. OE ES Siduey, b. ii. 
To UNKNI'T. v. a. 
1. To unweave; to ſeparate. ö 
| Would he had continued to his country 

As he began, and not wnkit him{elt | 

The noble knot he made. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
2. To open. 

Unknit that threat'ning, unkind brow, 

And dart not ſcornful glances from thoſe eyes. Shakeſp. 
U'NKLE. wv. a. [oncle, French.] The brother of a father or 
mother. Sce UNCLE. 

Ihe Engliſh power is near, led on by Malcolm, 

His uncle 8 

Give me good tame, ye pow'rs! and make me juſt: 

Thus much the rogue to publick cars will truſt: 


Southern. 


He thinks it his; and values it, tis gone. 


r 


|UNKNO'WINGLY. adv. Ignorantly; without know] 


Swift, |. 


Shakeſp. 
2 Jp | 1. Not produced by labour. 
Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. Shakeſp. | 


To UNLA'DE, vv. a. 
1. To remove from the veſſel which carries. 


2. To exonerate that which carries. 


3. To put out. 


Shakeſpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 


iward, and the good Macduff. Shakeſpeare, | 


| another nation. 


U_N-L 
In private then :—when wilt thou, mighty Jove! - © 
My wealthy uncle trom this world remove? 

To UN KNOW. v. a. To ceate to know, 
| It's already known; _ 

Oh! can you keep it from yourtelves, unkzcay s . 
UNKNO'WABLE. adj. Not to be known. k Sond, 

Dittinguiſh well between knowables and un UDC 
vahloc 


DA 1. 


UNKNO'WING. adj. 

1. Ignorant; not Knowing, | 
Let me ſpeak to th' yet unknowing world 

How thele things came about. Shaboh '" 
Though unknowing perſons may accuſe other; ani, 
they never the more abſolve themſelves. Decay an 
Untnogving I prepar'd thy bridal bed; 9 N P ty, 

With empty hopes of happy iflue fed. : 
Unknowmeg he requires it; and when k 


u atts, 


| Dry, 
nown, _—_ 
His hounds, unkrgwing of his change, 1 Fyden, 
The chace, and their miſtaken matter ew. ; 
Proteus, mounting from the hoary deep, 
Surveys his charge, vaknoxwing of deceit, p, 
2. Not practiſed; not qualified. | Pe. 
So Lybian huntimen, on ſome ſandy plain 
From thady coverts rouz'd, the lion chacce: 
[The kingly beaſt roars out with loud dildain 
And ſlowly moves, u#40tng to give place, Dry 
Theſe were they, whole ſouls the furies itceb'd 18 
And curs'd, with hearts unkrywvirg how to yield. 


Ihe beauty I behold has ſtruck me dead: edge, 
Uknowingly ſhe itrikes, and kills by chance. Dy; lip 
They are like the Syrians, who were fir ſmitten w 


blindneſs, and unkzowingly led out of their w wh 


Many are the trees of God, that grow 
75 paradiſe, and various, yet unknown ; 
Wo Tae Milton's Paradiſe 1, 
Here may I always on this downy graſs, 3 WP 
Unknown, unſeen, my ealy minutes pals, 
It any chance tas hither brought the name 
Of Palamedes, not unknown to fame, | 
Accus'd and ſentenc'd for pretended crimes, 
Though inceſt is indeed a deadly crime, 
You are not guilty, ſincæ unknown 'twas done, 
And known I 
At tear of death, that ſaddens al! 
With terrors round, can realon hold her throne? 
Deſpiſe the known, nor treinble at th* unkacwn, 
2. Greater than is imagined, i 
The planting oi hemp and flax would be an un] nd. 


a ogg 2 | ir Way into the 
capital of their enemy's country, - Addiſon's Ex : 
Uns new. adj. g e 7 jon's Free 

1. Not known. | | 
3 Tis not unknown to you, Gs 
How much J have diſabled my eſtate. | Shaleſpeare, | 


Roſcommon, 


vantage to the kingdom. | Bacus. 
3. Not having cohabitation. 5 
| Tam yet e | 
F- TIE] * . „ 3 7 . — : . 
Uakaoun to woman; never was forſworn. Sbaleſd. 
| 4. Without communication. 7 


We itopped at a little inn, where the man of the houſe, 


formerly a tervant in the knight's family, to do honour v0 
his ola _malter, had, zz4zovr to Sir Roger, put him up in a 


UNLA'BOURED, 44%. 


Ulaboured harveſts ſhall the fields adorn, © 


And cluſter'd grapes fall bluſh on ev'ry thorn, Dan. 


2. Not cultivated by labour. | 5 
Not caſtern monarchs on their nuptial day, 
In dazzling gold and purple ſhine ſo gay, 

As the bright natives ot the #labour'd held, 


Unvers'd in ſpinning, and in looms unſkill d. Blaclmore. 
3. Spontancous; voluntary. . 


c 


heir charms, if charms they have, the truth ſupplies, 


And from the theme πuabour A beauties riſe. Tickell, 
| To UNLA'CE. v. a. 1 : 8 | 


1, To locie any thing faſtened with ftrings, 
5 He could not endure fo cruel caſe, | 
But thought his arms to leave, and helmet to vn/ace. 

z A Alittle river roll d. 
By which there fat a knight with helm anlac'd, 
Himſelf refreſhing with the liquid cold. 


Can 1 forget, when they in prilon placing her, 

With iwellingheart, in ſpite, and due ditdainfulneſs, 

She lay for dead, till T help'd with Ana αiung her? Sidag. 
Ulace yourielf, for that harmonious chime 


Tells me from you that now it is bed-time, Donre. 


3. To make looſe; to put in danger of being loſt. Not in 


uſe. | | . 

You lace your reputation, 
And ſpend your rich opinion for the name of a night- 
brawler. | N Shakeſpeare's Otbeli. 


He's a fooliſh ſeaman, : 
That, when his ſhip is ſtinking, will not | 
Urlade his hopes into another bottom. Denhan, 

The vent'rous merchant, who deſign'd for far, 

And touches on our hoſpitable inore, 
Charm'd with the ſplendour of this northern ſtar, 
Shall here zz/ade him, and depart no more, Dryden. 
Uled of a veſſel. | 2 
We landed at Tyre; for there the ſhip was to unlade her 

burden. Adis, xxl. 3. 
UNLAID. adj. | | 
1. Not placed; not fixed. | : 
| Whatſoever we do behold now in this preſent world, it 

was inwrapped within the bowels of divine mercy, wr 

in the book of eternal wiſdom, and held in the hands e 

omnipotent power, the firſt foundations of the world being 

as yet unlaid. REI ARIEL * Hooker b.. 
2. Not pacified; not ſtifled, | 
No evil thing that walks by night, 
Blue, meagre hag, or ſtubborn unlaid ghoſt, 
Hach hurttul pow'r o'er true virginity. 


Milton, 
UNLAuE Nx TED. adj. Not deplored. | 


- s a = b K 0 
After fix years Ipent in outward opulency, and inudd 


= , * , 1 NY's 
murmur that it was not greater, he died unlamented by a 


Thus wunlamented paſs the proud away, Pte 
The pride of tools, and pageant of a day. pe. 
To UNLaAr RH. v. a. To open by lifting up the latch. 
My worthy wite : 
The door ate d; and, with repeated calls, 
Invites her former lord within my walls. 


UNLAWFUL. adj. Contrary to law; not permitted by he 


law. 
Before I be convict by courſe of law, 
To threaten me with death is moſt unlazyful. 
It is an walarvful thing for a Jew to come 195 


Shake 


one of 


1 0 
Shew me when it is our duty, and when unlanefil on 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Dryden, 


ad been abhorr d. Dryden's Don Scboſlian, 


Pepe, 


Addiſon s Speciator, N" 122. 


Spenſer. 55 


Fairy uten. 
| The helmet from my brow wxlacd, Pope's Od)jſey. 
2. To lock alady's dreſs. | WED bg 
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| theſe courſes, by ſome general rule of a perpetual, never. 
failing truth | South. 
The ſecret ceremonies I conceal, 
Uncouth, perhaps unlawful, to reveal, 
1a 'WEFULLY. add. , 
n iD contrary to law or right. 7 
I, Ie that gains all that he can lawfully this Jer, next year 
will be tempted to gain ſomething unlawfully, Taylor. 
1. Illegitimately; not by marriage. pet 
I had rather my brother die by the law, than my ſon 
ſhould be unlawfully horn. - _ Shakeſpeare, 
Give me your opinion, what part I, being unlawfully 
porn, may claim of the man's affection who begot me. 
| Addiſon. 


UNLa'WFULNESS. u. . Contrariety to law; ſtate of being | 


not permitted. 8 , a 
If theſe alledged teſtimonies of Scripture did indeed con- 
cern the matter to ſuch efrect as was pretended, that which 
they ſhould infer were uniawfulneſs. 5 Hooker. 
The original reaſon of the wnlazwfulneſs of lying is, that it 
carries with it an act of injuſtice, and a violation of the 
right of him to whom we were obliged to ſignify our minds. 
| | ; _ South's Sermons. 
4% UNLEARN. v. 4. To forget, or diſuſe what has been 
jearned. | 


Antitthenes, being aſked of one, what learning was moſt 


necefiary for man's life? anſwered, To uzleari that which 
is naught. 75 | Bacon, 
This were to imply, that all books in being ſhould be de- 
ſtroped; and that all the age ſhould take new pajus to 4 
carr thote habits which have coit them ſo much labour. 
. f f . Holder. 
The government of the tongue is a piece of morality 
which ſober nature dictates, which yet our greatett fcholars 
have uniearnt. | 5 Decay of ich. 
Some cyders have by art, or age, unlearn'd 
Their genuine reliſh, and of {ſundry wines 


— 


Aſlum'd the flavour. | Phillips, 


What they thus learned from him in one way, they did | 
not uu r again in another. 


Atterbury. 
A wicked man is not only obliged to learn to do well, 
but {carr his former lite. Rogers Sermons. 
UXLEARNED. ac}. | | : 
1. Ignorant; not informed; not inſtructed, 
This ſelected piece, which you tranſlate, 
Foretells your ſtudies may communicate, 
From der dialect ot a ſtrange land, ay 
Wiſdom that here th' wzlearn'd ſhall underſtand. 
| . Daavenant. 
And by ſucceſſion of unlearned times, | 
As bards began, ſo monks rung on the chimes, Roſcomm.. 
Some at the bar, with ſubtilty Uctend 
The cauſe of an zz/earncd, noble friend. Dryden. 
Though unlearned men well enough underſtood the words 


had ſubtlety enough to prove that white was black. Locke. 


2. Not gained by ſtudy; not known, 


. 1 s 


Mere words, or {uch things chietly as were better 4x--| 
; of Milton on Education. | 


learned. : 
3. Not ſuitable to a learned man. 


I will prove thoſe verfes to he very unlearned, neither ſa- 
: | Shakeſpeare. 


vouring of poetry, wit, or invention. 
UNLEARNEDLY. adv. Ignorantly; groſsly. 


7 


He, in his epiſtle, plainiy affirmeth, they think unlearucdly 


who are of another belief.  Brozvn's Vulgar Errours. 

UNLEA'VENED, adj. Not fermented; not mixed with fer- 
wenting matter 1 | 

They baked zulzavened cakes of the dough, for it was 
not leavened. . 35 ER Exod. ii. 39. 


Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye may be a new | 


lump, as ye are unleavened. 1 Cor. v. 7. 
UXLEISUREDNESS. a. J. Buſineſs; want of time; want of 
leiſure. Not in uſe, | | | 
My ellay tc 
partly in England, partly in another Kingdom, it were 
| ſtrange if there did not appear much unevennels, and it it 


did not betray the wnleiſuredieſs of the wandering author. 


| Boyle. 

UxLE'sS, conjunct. Except; if not; ſuppoſing that not. 
Let us not lay, we keep the commandments of the one, 
when we break the commandments of the otner: for, wnle/s 


_ we obſerve both, we _ neither. Hooker. 
Uniefs I look on Sylvia in the day, | 
Tnere is no day for me to look upon. Shaicſpeare. 


3 What hidden ſtrength, 5 3 
Unleſs the ſtrength of heaven, if you mean that. Millou. 
For ſure Jam, anleſs T win in arms, „ 
To ſtand excluded from Emilia's charms; 
Nor can my ſtrength avail, unleſs by thee, 
Endu'd with torce, I gain the victory, 


. Dryden. 


The commendation of adverſaries is the greateſt triumph 


of a writer, becauſe it never comes wnleſs extorted. Dryden. 
No poet ever ſweetly ſung, Bs | | 
Unleſs he were, like Phoebus, young; 
Nor ever nymph inſpir'd to rhyme, 
Unleſs, like Venus, in her prime. 
UNLE'SSONED. adj. Not taught. 
The full ſum of me 5 
Is an unleſſon d girl, unſchool'd, unpractis'd; 
Happy in this, ſhe is not yet ſo old _ 
But ſhe may learn. es 
INLE' TTERED. adj. Unlearned ; untaught. 
When the apoſtles of our Lord were ordained to alter the 
laws of heatheniſh religion, St. Paul excepted, the reſt were 
unſchooled and unlettered men. Hooker, 
Such as the jocund flute, or gameſome pipe, 
Stirs u among the looſe, unletter d hinds, 
Who thank the gods amiſs. ; 
Tn' uxletter'd Chriſtian, who believes in groſs, 
_ Plods on to heav'n, and ne'er is at a loſs. Dryden. 
UxLE'VELLED. adj. Not cut even. 
All unlewell'd the gay garden lies. 
Usrmruisous. adj. Not luitful. 
In thoſe hearts 
Love unlibidinous reign'd ; nor jealouſy 
65 Was underttood, the injur'd lover's hell. _ 
"LICENSED. adj. Having no regular permiſſion. 
Aik what boldneſs brought him hither 3 
Unlicenſed. | | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
„Warn the thoughtlefs, ſelf-confiding train, | 
Na more, unlicens d, thus to brave the main. Pope. 
NLICKED. adj. Shapeleſs; not formed: from the opinion 
that the bear ſicks her young to ſhape. | 
Sage my legs of an unequal ſize, 
dilproportion me in every part, | 
Like to a chaos, or unlick'd Shots: Shake deere: 
Thole wnlickt bear-Whelps. ys 
The bloody bear, an in ependent beaſt, 


Milton. 


. adj. 
Firkt the ſun 


. 


g Untouch'd, ul; bted glows 
UxLiGuTsoME. — Dark; gloomy,z wanting light. 
® 9 | . 


Dryden.) 1. Diflimilarz having no reſemblance, 


| 


UNLIKENESS, . . Dillmilitudcz want ok reſemblance, 
Imitation pleates, becaule it aftords matter for enquiring | 


white and black, yet there were philoſophers found, who | 


| + UNLYMITEDLY. adv. Boundleſsly; 
touching the Scripture having been written | 


Savift, | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


b. iv. | 


Tickell. | 


Mien. | 


Us Unlick'4to form, in groans her hate expreſt. Dr dex. 
 #NLIGH TED, adj. Not kindled; not fer on fire. 
1 here lay a log wnlighted on the earth : 
or th* unborn chief the fatal filters came, 
And rais'd it up, and toſs'd it on the flame. Dryden. 
The facred wood, which on the altar lay, . 


JO UNLINK, v. a. Lo untwiſt; to open. 


A mighty ſphere! he fram'd, uxlightſoms fir, 


Though of æthereal mould. 
JNLYKE. adj, 


here caſes are lo Unite as theirs and ours, I ſee not how 


the ſame practice. | * Hooker, b. v. 
So the twins humours, in our Terence, are 
Unlike, this harſh and rude, that imooth and fair. 


2 9 Denham. 
_ Unlike the niceneſs of our modern dames; | 
Affected nymphs, with new affected names. Dryden. 


Our ideas, whilſt we are awake, ſucceed one another, not 

much wu-like the images in the inſide of a lanthorn, Locke, 
Some {he diſgrac'd, and ſome with honours crown'( ; 

Unlike ſucceſſes equal merits found, Pope. 

2. Impꝛobable; unlikely; not likely. | 

Make not impollible that which but ſeems anlihe. Shak. 

What betel the empire of Almaigne were not uni to be- 
fal to Spain, if it thould break. Bacon. 
UNLIUKXELLHOOD. zee 11 2 <1; 
Ua { from wniikely.) Improbability, 

Ine work was carried on, amid{t all the unl{iketihnods and 
diſcouraging cireumttances imaginable; the builders holding 
the ſword in one hand, to defend the trowel working with 
the other, South's Sermons. 


demonitration, quite down do improbabilißꝭ and walikelinc/s, 
even to the conſines of impoſlibility, 5 
UNLIKELY. adj, 5 „„ 
1. Improbable; not ſuch as can be renſonably expeded. 
Sutpicion Mopla; for a very uzlikely envy ſhe hath ſtum- 
bled upon. | | : ulney. 
2, Not promiling any particular event. NOT 
My advice and actions bot have met 
Succels in things likely. Denham's Sopby. 
This collection we thought not only unlikely to reach. the 
future, but unworthy of the preſent age. Sao. 
Ettecis are miraculous and ſtrange, when they grow by 
unlilel, means. | | | Hooker, 
UNLIKELY. adv, Improbably. | 
ne pleatures we are to enjoy 
wnithely may preceed from the ditcoveries each ſhall commu- 
nicute to mother of God and nature, Pope. 


into the truth or falſhocd of imitation, by comparing its 


hkencts or urlitenef5 with the original, Dryden. 
UNLUMITABLE. adj. Admitting no bounds. | 
He tells us tis unlimited and wilimtable, 


Locke. 
UNLIMITED. Gd}. 2 
1. Ha ung no bounds; having no limits, | 
SO #u#4432ted is our impotence.to recompenſe or repay 
God's hlestion, thatittetters our very witnes, Boyle. 
Ibis ſome pleaſure to a finite un lerſtanding to view: li- 
mited excellencies, which have no bounds, though it cannot! 
comprchend them. | | Tillotſon. 
2. Undefined; not bounded by proper exceptions. . 
With grots and popular capacities, nothing doth more 
prevail than unlimited generaliues, becauſe of their plam- 
neſs at the firit fight; nothing leis, with men of - exact. 
judgment, becaule tuch rules are not ſafe to be trulted over - 
tar, - VV Heoler. 
3. Unconfined; not reſtrained, | 
All the evils that can procced from an unticd tongue, and 
an unguarded, e dee, will, we put upon the accounts of. 
drunkennels. | 3 Taylor. 
Aleribe not unto God ſuch an unlimited exerciſe of mercy 
as may deſtroy his juſtice.  _- Rovgers's Sermons. 
Huſbands are countelled not to truſt too much to their 
wives owning the doctrine of u4limited conjugal fidelity. 
. Arbuthnot. 
without bounds. 
Many alcribe too Anlimitedly to the force of a good mean- 
ing, to think that it is able to bear the ſtreſs of whatloever 
commiſſions they ſhall lay upon it. 


They put a barren ſceptre in my gripe, 


'Thence to be wrench'd with an unlintal 


"hand, | 
No ton of mine ſucceeding. Shakeſpeare s Macbeth. 


About his neck 25 
A grcen and gilded Ih«ke had wreath'd itſelf; 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach'd | 
The opening of his mouth; but ſuddcnly 
Seeing Orlando, it walink'd witlt.. 
 UNLUQUIFLED. ad. Unnictted ; undiſſolveqd. | ; 
Tutte huge, unwieldy lumps remained inthe melted mat- 
ter, rigid and unliguiſicd, floating in it ike cakes of ice in 
a river. BE 
To UNLO'AD. v. 4. 
1. 1 0 diſhurden z to cxonerate. IN 
Like'an als, whole back with ingots bows, - 
Thou bear'lt thy heavy riches but a journey, 
Andi death unloadeth thee, | 
Vain man torbear, of cares unload thy mind; 
Forget thy hopes, and give thy fears to wind. Creech. 
| "Some to unlaud the fertile branches run. Pepe. 
2. To put off any thing burdenſome, OS 3s, 
| 10 you Duke Humphiy mult unload his grief. Shak. 
Nor can my tongue my heart's great burthen. 
| TE: . Shakeſpeare, 


Shakeſpeare. 


To UNLO'CK. v. g. ; 
1. To open what is ſhut with a lock. = 
I have cen her Aue her cloſet, take forth paper. 


She ſprings a light, 
Url:cþs the door, and ent ring out of breath, 
ue dying ſaw, and inſtruments of death. 
2. To open in general. | 
; My purle, my perfon, my extremeſt means, . 
Lie all ux/ock'd to your occaſions. Shakeſpeare. 
L had not thought to have wnlcck'd my lips | 
In this vahallow'd air, but that this juggler 
ould think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, 
Obtruding falle rules, pranck'd in reaſon's garb, Milton. 
I 1vielded, and unlock d her all my heart, | 
Who with a grain of manhood well relulv'd, ; 
Might eatily have ſhook off all her ſnares. Milton. 
Sand is an advantage to cold clays, in that it warms them, 
and u their binding qualities. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
A lixivium of quick-lime wn/ocks the falts that are en- 
tangled in the viſeid juices of ſome ſcorbutick perſons, 
* | Arbulbnot. 
Thy foreſts, Windſor! and thy green retreats, 
Invite my lays. Be pretent, ſylvan maids ! 
Unleck your iprings, and open ail your ſhades, 
UxLO'CKZD. adj. Not faſtened with a lock. 
| UNLOOKED., { adj . Unexpe&ted; not foreſeen. 
UNLOOKED /r. ; : : e 
Vet perhaps had their number prevailed, if the King 
of Pontus had not come wrlook'd for to their ſuccour. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


lilton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


that which they did, mould induce, much leſs inforce, us to | 


There are degrees herein, from the very neighbourhoo!t of | 


in that converſation, not 


Decay of Piety. 
UxLINEAL, Not coming in the order of ſuccellion., 


Addiſon's Remarks on lialy. | * 


Shakcſp. Meof. for Meof. I 


Shakeſpeare. 


UNM 


 Whatſoever is new is uxlcokedFfor ; and ever it mends lomey 


ares others, | 
rom that high hope, to what relapſe : 
Unlgok'd jor are we taii'n! Paradiſe Regained. 
Your aftairs I have recommended to the king, but with 
unlooked ſlucceſs. | Denhame 
Nor Fame I ſlight, nor for her favours call; 
She comes x/00& d jor, if the comes at all. Pepe. 
UNLOO'SABLE. adj. [A word rarely uſed.] Not to be loote 4, 
Whatever may betaid of the wn{oojable mobility of atoms, 
yet divers parts of matter may compoſe bodies that need no 
other cement to unite them than the juxta-polition, and 
reiting together of their parts, whereby the air, and other 
fluid that might diflipate them, are excluded, Boyle. 
To UNLO9'SE, b. a. Lo looſe. A word perhaps barbarous 
and ungranmatical, the particle prefixed implying nega- 
tion; ſo that to ui, is properly to bind, | 
York, ne your long impriton'd thoughts, 
And letthy tongue be equal with thy heart. 
Ihe weak, wanion Cupid, 
Shall from your neck looſe his am'rous fold 
Amt, like a dew-drop trom the hon's mane, 
Be hoc to air. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefida. 
Turn him to any cauſe of policy; 
The gordian knot of it he will /e, | | 
Familiar as his garter, _.-  Shakeſþ. Henry V. 
It retted in you, | 
T' unlorſe this tied- up juſtice, when you pleas'd. SH 
The latchet of his ſhoes I am not worthy to ſtoop down 
and wnl:oſe. | Mark, i. 7, 
He th fhonld ſpend all his time in tying inc tienes 
knots, only to battle the induſtry of thoſe that ſhould 
tempt to uni them, would be thought not much to |. 
lerved his generation. | Decay P! 
To UNLooO'SE, v. u. To fall in pieces; to loſe all union, {.4 _ 
- connexion, : | 
Without this virtue, the publick union muſt unf¹⁴ͤb , the 
ſtrength _—_ ; and the pleatare grow taint, Collier. 
UNLO'VED. adj. Not loved. | 7 
As love does not okay reflect itſelf, Zelmane, though 
reaſon there was to love Palladius, vet could not ever per- 
ſuade her heart to yield with that pain to Paladine, as they 
feel, that feel unloded love. | Staney, b. is 
What though I be not fortunate; „ 
But miſerable moſt to love wnlow'd! Shakeſpeare. 
He was gencraliy uzleved, as a proud and fuper:iiious -- 
A .-_ -- Clarendon, b. viii. 
UNLOVELINESS, . /. Unamiableneſs; inabiliiy to create 
love. 5 3 | 
The old man, growing only in age and affection, follow- 
od his {uit with ail means of unhonelt ſervants, large pro- 
miſes, and each thing elſe that might help to countervatl his 
own urlyvelineſs. Stdney, b. ii. 
 UNLO'VELY. a4. That cannot excite love. There ſeems by 
this word. generally more intended than barely negation. 
See UNLOVELINESS. | . 
UnLo'vixG, adj. Unkind; not fond. 
| Thou, bleſt with a goodly ſon, 
Didſt yield content to diſinherit himgz 5 
Wich argu'd thee a moſt aurlwing father. Shakeſpeare, - 
UXNLUCKILY. adv, Unfortunately; by ill luck. 8 
Tuings have fallen cut fo uniuck!y, 
That we have had no time to move dur daughter. SY. 
An ant dropt ualuckily into the water. L"Eflrange.” 
A fox waluckily eroiling the road, drew off a contiderable 
© detachment, _ PEO Addiſon's Freeholder, Ne 3. 
UNLUCKY, adi. „ i | 5 
1. Untortunate; producing unhappineſs. This word is ge- 
nerally uſed of accidents flightly vexatious. — 
You may make an experiment often, without meeting with 
any of thule unlucky accidents which make ſuch experiments 
milcarry, | -*. Bdyle« 
2. Unhappy; miſerable; ſubject to frequent misfortunes,  _ 
Ihen ſhall I you recount a rueful caſe, © ; 
Said he; the which with this aulacky eye 
I late beheld, OD Fairy Queen, b. i. 


and Bacun. 


$ hake/Þ 4 


3. Slightly miſchievous; miſchievouſly waggiſh. 


His friendſhip is counterfeit, ſeldome to tut; 5 
His doings unluctie, and ever unjuſt. Tuſſer. 
Why, cnes an unlucky wag, a leſs bag might have ſerved, 

OA 5 . _ - L'Efiranze. 
A lad, th' wnlnckicft of his crew, | 


Was itil] contriving tomething bad, but new. King. 
4. Ill-omened; inau{picious. 
When I appear, ſce you avoid the place, Eo 
And haunt me not with that unlucky face, Dryden, 


UNLUSTRQUS. adi. Wanting ſplendour; wanting lultre, - 
Should I join gripes with hands Ss 
Made hard with hourly falſhood, as with labour; 
Then glad myſelf with pceping in an «ye, | 
| Baſe and wiluſtrous as the ſmoaky light 


That's ted with [tinking tallow. Shakeſpeare, 


|To UnNLU'rE. v. @. To ſeparate veſlels cloſed with chymical 


cement. N 5 
Our antimony thus handled, aſfordeth us an ounce of ſul- 
phur, of ſo ſulphureous a ſmell, that upon the unluting the 
vellels, it 85 the room with a ſcarce ſupportable ſtink. 
| e | Boyle. 
UNMA'DE. adj. e 
1. Not yet formed; not created. NT ET 
. Thou waſt begot in Demogorgon's hall, 
And taw'lt the ſecrets of the world unmade. Fairy Queen, 
Then mighr'{t thou tear thy hair, 1 
And fall upon the ground as I do now, $ 
Taking the meaſure of an unmade grave. Shakeſpþcare., 
2. Deprived of form or qualities. Beal 
he firſt earth was perfectly unmade again, taken all to 
pieces, and framed a-new. Weoodaward's Natural Hiſtory. 
3. Omitted to be made, | | 
You may the world of more defects upbraid, 
That other works by Nature are unmade ; 
That ſhe did never at her own expence Fi 
A palace rear. Blackmore, 
UNMATMED. adj. Not deprived of any eſſential part. 

An interpretèr ſhould give his author entire and unmaims- 
ed ; the diction and the verſification only are his proper pro- 
vince. | Pope's Preface to the iad. 

| UNMA'KABLE. adj. Not poſſible to be made. 
If the principles of bodies are unalterable, they are alſo 
unmakable by any but a Divine Power, Grew's Coſmol, 
To UNMIK E. v.a. To deprive of former qualities before 
poſſeſſed. To deprive of form or being, 
They've made themſelves, and their fitneſs now 
Does unmake you. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
God docs not make or unmake things, totry experiments. 
| Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
1 Empire! thou poor and deſpicable thing, | 
When ſuch as theſe make, or unmake a king. Dryden. 
Bring this guide of the light within to the trial. God, 
when he makes the prophet, does not #zmake the man. 


Locke, 
To UNMA'N. v. a. : | | 
1. To deprive of the conſtituent qualities of a human being, as 


reaſon. : 
Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


What, quite uumann'd in folly ? 


Groſs errors unman, and ſtrip them of the very principles 


Sidney. 
How much «nlook'd for is this expedition! Shakep. 
God, I pray him | | 
That none of you may live your natural age, 
But by ſome hid accident cut off. Shakeſp. 


South's Sermons. 
2. To = 


of reaſon, and lober diſcourſe. 


UNM 
2. To emaſculate, 


To break into irreſolution; to deject. | CEN 
Hor clamours pierce th Projans cars, * 
en their courage, and augment their fears. Dryden. 
Ulylies veil'd nis pen d head; 
Again unmannd, a ſhower of ſorrows ſhed, 
UxMANAGEABLE. adj. | | 
1. Not manageable; not eaſily eden . 
They'll judge every thing 5 models of their own, and 
thus are rendered znmanageable by any authority but that 
of abiolute dominion, Glanwille, 
None can be concluded unmanageable by the milder me- 
thods of government, till they have been thoroughly tried 


{ 


5 Pope. 


upon him; aud if they will not prevail, we make no excuies | 


for the obitinate, Locke. 

2. Not ealily wielded, 

UNMA'NAGED. adj. . 7 
1. Not broken by horſemanſhi 

| Like colts, or unmanaged 
and liicieſs blocks. 

2. Not tutore; not educated. 


EY we ſtart at dead bones 
Taylor's Rule of Living Huy. 


Savage princes flaſh out ſometimes into an irregular great. 


neſs of thought, and betray, in their actions, an unguided 
force, and uumanaged virtue. Felton an the Claſſicks. 
„ DONS 
UNNMANLX. ER 1 | 
1. Unbecoming a human being. 


It is itrange to lee the #2,a7likecruelty of mankind, who, 


not content with their tyrannous ambition, to have brought | 


the others virtuous patience under them, think their maſter- 
hood nothing, without doing injury to them. Sidney. 


Where the act is unmanily, or the expectation contradic- | 


tious to the attributes of God, our hopes we ought never to 
entertain. | 
2. Unſuitable to a man; effeminate. 
By the greatneſs of the cry, it was 
though it were a very uninanlike voice, ſo to cry. Sidney. 
0 New cuſtoms, 1 
Though never ſo ridiculous, 


Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are follow'd. Shakeſpeare. | 


This is in thee a nature but affected; 
A poor unmanly melancholy, ſprung 
From change of fortune. 
| My ſervitude, ignoble, 
 Unmanly, ignominious, intamous. 

Think not thy friend can ever feel the ſoft 


Unmanly warmth, and tenderneſs of love. Addiſon. 
Unmanly dread invades the French aſtony'd, 
And ſtraight their uſeleſs arms they quit. 


UxNMANNERED. adj. Rude; brutal; uncivil. ; 
- You have a flanderous, beaſtly, unwaſh'd tongue, 
In your rude mouth, and favourirg yourfelt, 
Unmanner'd lord. 8 B. Johuſon 's 
It your barking dog diſturb her eaſe, 
P' wnmanner d malefactor is arraign'd. ns Juv. 
Us MANN ERLIN ESS. 2. /. Breach of civility; ill behaviour. 
A ort of unmannerlineſs is apt to grow up with young 
people, if not early reſtrained; and that is a forwardneſs to 
interrupt others ſpeaking. Locte on Education. 
 UNMA'NNERLY. adj. Ill bred; not civil; not complaiſant. 
N Sweetheart, e 
I were unmaimerly to take you out, 
And not to kiſs you. 6 
le call'd them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a ſlovenly, unhandſome corle | 
| Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 
He will prove the weeping philoſopher when he grows old, 
being fo full of w2mannerly fadneis in his youth. Shakeſp. 
Bare-taced ribaldry is both #rmannerly in itſelf, and ful- 
Jome $0 the reader. -:.-- 5 Dryden. 
A divine dares hardly ſhew his perſon among fine gentle- 
men; or, if he fall into ſuch company, he 1s in continual 
- apprehenſion that ſome pert man of pleaſure ſhould break 


an unmænnerly jeſt, and render him ridiculous, Swift. 

_UxXMA'NNERLY. adv. Uncivilly. 1 7 

„ Forgive me, — | Og 
Ik T have us'd myſelf wamanneriy. Shakeſpeare. 


UxXMANU RED. adj. Not cultivated. 
| 5 The land, 
In antique times was ſavage wilderneſs; 
npecpl'd, anmanur'd, unprov'd, unprais'd. 
Uxrta RK ED. adj. Not obſerved; not regarde:), 


whither, fo I might eſcape them. | 
"tus place a ark d, though oft I walk'd the green, 

In all my progrets J had never ſeen, Dryden.” 

Eat'ring at the gate, conceal'd in clouds, | | 

He mix'd, deen d, among the buiy throng, 


Borne by the tide, and paſs'd unſeen along. Dryden. 
Uanark'd, unhonour'd at a monarch's gate. Pope. 


Uxua'RAIED. adj. Having no huſband, or no wife. | 
Unmarried men are belt friends, beſt maſters, beſt ſervants, 
but not always belt ſubjects, for they are light to run away. 
N no „ Bacon. 
Huſbands and wives, boys and unmarry'd maids. 


To UNMA'SK, v. a. 
1. To itrip of a maſk. 3 | 
2. To ſtrip of any diſguiſe. _ ; en Ss 
Wich full cups they had unmaſt'd his ſoul. Roſcomm. 
Though in Greek or Latin they amuſe us, yet a tranſlation 
unmaſts them, whereby the cheat is tranſparent, Glanville, 
To UNMa'SK. v. 1. To put off the matk, 
My huſband bids me; now I will zmaſe. 


This is that face was worth the looking on. Shakeſpeare. | 


UxMA'SKED. adj. Naked; open to the view. 
O lam yet to learn a ſtateſman's art; 
My kindneſs and my hate unmaſk'd I wear, 
For friends to truſt, and enemies to fear. 
UxMA'STERABLE. adj. Unconquerable; not to be ſubdued. 
The tztor is unmaſterable by the natural heat of man 
not to be dulcified by concoction beyond unſavoury condi- 
tion. 3 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
UNMA'STERED., adi. 
1. Not ſubdued. _ 
2. Not conquerable. | OE 
Weigh what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, if you 
Or loſe your heart, or your chaſte treaſure open 
To his unmaſter'd importunity.  Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
He cannot his unmaſter'd grief ſuſtain, 
But yields to rage, to madnets and diſdain. 
UNMA'TCHABLE. adj. Unparalleled; unequalled. _ 
The ſoul of Chriſt, that ſaw in this life the face of God, 
was, through ſo viſible preſence of Deity, filled with all 
manner of graces and virtues in that unmatchable degree of 
perfection; for which, of him we read it written, that God 
with the oil of gladnets anointed him. Hooker, b. v. 
Moſt radiant, exquiſite, and unmatchable beauty, tell me, 
if this be the lady of the houſe. Shakeſpeare. 
England eds very valiant creatures; their maſtiffs are 
of unmatchable courage. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


Dryden. 


UxMa'TCHED. adj. Matchleſs ; having no match, or equal. | 


That glorious day, which two ſuch navies ſaw, 
As each, unmatch'd, might to the world give law; 
Neptune, yet doubttul whom he ſhould obey, 
Held to them both the trident of the ſea. 


Dryden. 
OUsutaxixd. adj. Expreſſing no meaning. 


Catliline. 


Dryden. | 


Collier againſt Deſpair. | 


the voice of man; | 


Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. | 
Milton's Agoniftes. | 


Phillips. | 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII.“ 


| afraid to touch it. 


Shakeſp. Hen. IV. Whatloever doctrine repreſents God as unjuſt and unmer- 


Fairy 9. 
I got a time, unmarked by al y, to lteul away, I cared not 
| Sidlucy. 


| UNMINDED. adj. Not heeded 


Dryden. | 


UxNME'RITABLE. adj. Having no 


UNM 


With round, anmeaning face. 


4: Pope. 
| UNME'ANT. adj. Not intended. 
The flying ſpear was after Ilus ſent: 
But Rhæœtus happen'd on a death unmeart. Dr;den, 


UNME'ASURABLE. adj. Boundlets; unhounded. + 
Common mother! thou 
Whoſe womb uameaſurable, and intinite brealt | 
Teems and feeds all. Shakeſpeare's Timen of Athens. 
© Youpreſerved the luſtre of that noble family, which thc 
unmeaſurable profuſion ot anceltors had eclipled. SWyt. 
UNMEA'SURED. adj. | 
1. Immenle ; infinite, 
| Does the ſun dread th' imaginary lign, 
Nor farther yet in liquid zther ro:l, | 
"Till he has gain'd ſome untrequented place, | 
Loſt to the world, in vaſt, unmeaſin”d lpace? Blackmore. 
2. Not mcaſured; plentiful, | 
From him all perte& good, urmeaſur'd out, deſcends. 
URMEDITATED. adj. Not formed by previous thought, 
Neither various ttyle, | FO 
Nor holy rapture, wanted they, to praiſe 
heir Maker, in fit ſtrains pronounc'd, or ſung 
Unmeditated. | | 
UXME'DLED with. adj. Not touched; not altered. 
The tluod-gate is opened and cloted for tix days, conti- 
nuing other ten days unmedled with. _ Carew. 
UNMEE'T. adj. Not fit; not proper; not worthy. . 
Madam was young, meet the rule of (way. Spenſer. 
Jam uameet ; 87 | | 
flatter thee in pride. 
O my father! 5 
at any man with me convers'd 
At hours unmeet, refuſe me, hate me, 
95 Alack! my hand is ſworn 
Ne'er to pluck thee from thy thorn 
Vow, alack! for youth #nmecet, 
Youth ſo apt to ok a [weet.' 
Its tellowſhip #wzmeet tor thee, 


For I cannot E hakeſpeare. 


Prove you th 


Shakeſpeare. 


Good reaſon was thou freely ſhould'ſt diſlike. _ Milton. we 


That mule deſires the lait, the lowelt place, 
Who, though zmeet, yet touch'd the trembling ſtring 
For the fair tame of Anne. 

ME'LLOWED. adj. Not fully ripened. _ 
His years but young, but his experience old ; 
His head a7mmellow'd, but his judgment ripe. 
UNME'LTED. adj. Undiſſolved by heat. 

Snow on ZEtna does unmelted lie, 
Whence rowling flames, and ſcatter'd 
UNMENTIONED, adj. Not told; not named. 


Us 


They left not any error in government unmentioned or un- 


_ preſſed, with the ſtiarpett and moſt pathetical expreſſions. 


O let me here ſink down _ 

Into my grave, unmention'd and unmourn'd 
UNMERCHANTABLE. adj. Unlalcable; not vendible. 

They feed on ſalt, unmerchantable pilchard. 

UNME'RCIFUL, adj. 5 . 
I, Cruel; ſevere; inclement, „ 
For the humbling of this unmerciful pride in 
Providence has found out a way. [L' Fftrange. 
The pleaſant luſtre of flame delights children at firtt; but 


it has put them to, how cruel and wnmerciful it is, they are 
SE Obs Locke. 
ciful, cannot be from God, becauſe it ſubveris the very toun- 
dation of religion. . 
2. Unconſcionable; exorbitant. 
Not only the 
daily moleſted, 
applauſe. 


ones of the honeſt, unwriting ſubjeQ, was 


neſs. 5 | „ 
Alittle warm fellow fell moſt anmercifully upon his Gallick 
majeſty. | | ” +5. Ada. 


UNMERCIFULNESS. 7. J. Inclemency; cruelty; want of | 


tenderneſs. | 
Conſider the rules of friendſhip, leſt juſtice turn into un- 
mercifulneſs. | Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
UNME'RITED. adj. Not deſerved; not obtained otherwiſe 
than by favour. 5 | 185 | 
This day, in whom all nations ſhall be bleſt, 
Favour uxamerited by me, who fought 
Forbidden knowledge by forbidden means. 
A tottering pinnacle aumerited greatneſs is. . 
= | i of the Tongue. 
deſert, Not in ule. 
Your love delerves my thanks; but my deſert | 
Unmeritable, fhuns your high requeſt. Shakeſpeare. 


|UNME'RITEDNESS. . J. State of being undeſerved. 2 
As to the freeneſs or unmeritedneſs of God's love; wel | 


need but conſider, that we ſo little could at firſt deſerve his 


love, that he loved us even before we had a being. Boyle. 
UXMILKED. adj. Not milked. ; 
The ewes ſtill folded, with diſtended thighs, 
Unmilk'd, lay bleating in diſtreſsful cries. 


; not regarded. 

| He was | 5 | 

A poor, unminded outlaw, ſneaking home; | 

| Mey other gave him welcome to the ſhore. Shakeſpeare. 
e, after Eve ſeduc'd, anminded, lun 

Into the wood. | Ds Milton. 

UNMINDFUL. adj. Not heedful; not regardful; negligent; 

inattentive. | 

Worldly wights in place | 

Leave off their work, a4nmindj}ul of this las. 

To gaze on them. | Fairy Queen. 

I ſhall let you ſee, that I am not unmindſul of the things 


you would have me remember. 5 Boyle. 
Who now enjoys thee, credulous, all gold; | 
Who always vacant, always amiable, | 

Hopes thee of flattering gales gn 

Unmindful. | Milton. 
Unmindful of the crown that virtue gives 

After this mortal change, to her true ſervants, _ 

Among the enthroned gods on ſainted feats, Milton. 
He, not unmindſul of his uſual art, 

Firſt in diſſembled fire attempts to part; 

Then roaring beaſts he tries. Dryden's Virgil. 


When thoſe who diflike the conſtitution, are ſo very zca- 
lous in their offers for the ſervice of their country, they are 
not wholly unmindſul of their party, or themſelves. Swift. 

To UNMI'NGLE. v. 4. To leparate things mixed. 
It will unmingle the wine from the water; the wine aſcend- 
ing, and the water deſcending.  Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
a 6 ons adj. Pure; not vitiated by any thing ming- 
E . 
As eaſy may'ſt thou fall | 

A drop of water in the breaking gulph, 

And take unmingled thence your SE again, | 

Without addition or diminiſhing, Shakeſpeare. 


Springs on high hills, are pure and unmingled. Bacon. 
His * full of pure and unmingled ſorrow. Taylor. 
eſſels of unmingled wine, 


Mellifluous, undecaying, and divine. Pope. 


UNMI'NGLEABLE, adj, Not ſuſceptive of mixture, Not uied. 


UxMrRY. adj, Not fouled with dirt. 


Iltilion. 


Milton's Paradije Loft, b. v. 


UNMO'aNED. adj. Not lamented 
| Your widow dolours likew 
UNMor'sT. adj. Not wet. 


_ Shakeſpeare. | UNMOISTENED. adj. 


plied 
: Shakeſp. 
cinders fly. Waller. 


| _ | 2+ Prior ſeems to have taken it for caſting anchor 
Clarendon. 


! Southern, | UNMO'RALIZED. adj, Untutored by morality. 
| UNMO'RTGAGED. adj. Not mortgaged. 


the eagle, 


when experience has convinced them, by the exquitite pain 


Rogers's Sermons. 


ut unmercijul demands were made « his | 
ps ope. | 
UNME'RCIFULLY. adv, Without mercy ; without tender- |. 


4. Unaltered by paſſion. 


UNMO'VING. adj. 
| 1. Having no motion. 


Pope. | 


The ſulphur of the concrete loſes by the fe 
the property of oil being unmingleable with water 5 
Ihe unmingleabie liquors retain their diſtinct ſurfaces . 
bye, 


rmentas; 


ue ng vr ummiry feet, 
Vhere the rais'd pavement leads ath EY 
UNMITIGATED, adi. Not ſoftened, TO Ry, Gaz, 
With publick accuſation, uncovered ſlander 
rancour. Shakeſpeare's Much Ads n 
UxXMI'XED, Us Not mingled with any thin 
UNMIXT, corrupted by additions, 
Thy commandment all alone ſhall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 


unmnitigat- 4 
. QOH 
bout Nething, 


Unmixt with baſer matter. Shake; "HM, 

It exhibits a mixture of new conceits 49 000 7 5 an. 
the inſtauration gives the new, unixed otherwite tha gh: 
ſome little aſperfion of the old. I 2 

Thy conſtant quiet fills my peaceful brea(t Ns 

With unmiæx d joy, uninterrupted rett. Riſes , 

What is glory but the blaze of fame, e 
The people's praiſe, if always praiſe wnmixt ? Mit 
Thy Arethuſan ſtream remains unſbil di 
Unmixt with foreign filth, and undetil'd, Ds 
Together out they ity, 5 8 


5 Inſeparable now, the truth and lie: TEE 
And this or that anmixt, no mortal ear ſhall find. Pepe, 


Fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd; | 
ſe be unwept. Shaleſpeare, 


Volatile Hermes, fluid and unmoiſt, 
Mounts on the wings of air. 8 
IOI'STE) ot made wet. | 

The incident light that meets with a groſſer liquor, will 
have its beams more or leſs interruptedly reflected, than they 
would be if the body had been unmoiftened, Esqhle. 
UNMOLE'STED: adj, Free from diſtulbance; free from x. 
ternal troubles. NE 1 | 
The towls of the air, and the beaſts of the field, 

with every thing, unmolefted by 
_ Cleopatra was read o'er, 
While Scot, and Wake, and twenty more, 
That teach one to deny one's ſelf, 

Stood unmoliſted on the ſhelf, 
Safe on my ſhore each 47:9e/ied ſwain, 


Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain, | Pete, | 


Phillis, 


| eld, are ſup. 
hopes or fears. Rogers, 


Prior. 


| To Unmoo'r. v. a. 85 
1. To looſe from land, by taking up the anchors. 


| We with the riſing morn our ſhips nam d, | 
And brought our captives and our ttores aboard, Pope. 


c 


Soon as the Britiſh ſhips uumoor, . 
And jolly long-boat rows to ſhore. Prior. 
This is cenſured 


ee d as the mark of a diſſolute and une 
raliged temper. | 


| Norris, 


Is there one God unſworn to my deſtruction? 

The leaſt, anmorigag d hope? for, if there be, 5 
Metninks I cannot fall. Dryden's All for True, 
This he has repeated fo often, that at preſent their is cue 

a ſingle gabel unmorigaged. Addiſon's Remaris on Italy, 
UNMO'RTIFIED. adj. Not ſubdued by ſorrow and tcveritics, 
It our conicience reproach us with axmortified lin, our 
hope is the hope of an hypocrite. Rogers s Sermons,” 
UNMO'VEABLE. adj. Such as cannot he remo ed o1 citered, 
_ Wherein conlilts the preciſe and umoweable boundities 
of that ſpecics. VV Lacte. 
UNMO'VED. adj. _ EO Rt | 
1. Not put out of one place into another, 
80 % Vipers that do fly _ | 
The light, oft under anmow'd falls do lie. May's Virgil, 
Nor winds, nor winter's rage c'erthrows © 
His bulky body, but unmow'd he grows. . Dryden, 
Cheſs-men, ſtanding on the ſame ſquares of the chets- 
board, we ſay they are all in the ſame place, or 2⁰,jbv; 
though, perhaps, the cheſs-board hath been carried out ct 
one room into another, Ka Locks, 
2Þ Not changed in reſolution. RY 
+ Among innumerable falſe, ammowv'd, 


Unſhaken, unſeduc'd, Milton. 


3. Not affected; not touched with any paſſion. 
Milton. 


Ceæſar, the world's [egy maſter and his own, 
Unmowv'd, ſuperior ſtill in ev'ry itate, ES 
And ſcarce deteſted in his country's fate. Pepe, 
| I meant to meet Ms : 

My fate with face unmow'd, and eyes unwet. Drjatte 


The celeſtial bodies, without impulſe, had continued un- 
active, u7moving heaps of matter.  Cheyne's Phil. Fru. 
2. Havin;, no power to raiſe the paſſions ; unattecting. 
To UNMOULD. v. a. To change as to the form. 

IIIts pleaſing poiſon EO 

The viſage quite transforms of him that drinks, 

And the inglorious likeneſs of a beaſt | 
Fixes inſtead, unmoulding reaſon's mintage, 


\ Milton, 


Character'd in the face. | 
UNMO'URNED. adj. Not lamented ; not deplored. 
Oilet me here fink down | 
Into my grave unmention'd and anmouru d. Southern. 
To UNMU'ZZLE. v. a. To looſe from a muzzle. | 
Now unmuxxle your wiſdom. Shakeſpeare. 


Have you not ſet mine honour at the ſtake, 

And baited it with all th' anmuzzl'd thoughts . 

Thy tyrannous heart can think? Shakeſp. Tavelfth Mg . 

To UNMU'FFLE. v. a. To put off a covering tron the tace. 

 _ Unmaſte, ye faints ſtars! and thou, fair moon, 

That wont'ſt to love the traveller's benizon, 

Stoop thy pale viſage through an amber cloud, 
And diſinherit chaos, that reigns here 


In double night, of darkneſs and of ſhades. Milton, 


| UNMvu's1CAL. adj. Not harmonious not plealing by {ours 


Let argument bear no unmuſical ſound, bu 
Nor jars interpole, ſacred friendſhip to grieve. B. 75 0 
One man's ambition wants ſati faction, another's ; 
a third's ſpleen; and this diſcord makes up the ver) 775 
ical harmony of our murmurs, Decay , 
UNNA'MED. adj, Not mentioned. | 
Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt, 11 
Unnam'd in heav'n. Milton's Paradiſe Lf, 8 
UN NATURAL. adj. | mon 
1. Contrary to the laws of nature; contrary to the con 
inſtincts. 
Her offence | | 
Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, „ine Laar. 
That monſters it. Shakeſpeare 5 King alte 
People of weak heads on the one hand, and f weren 
tions on the other, have made an unnatural divorce” 8 eh. 
being wile and good, | Glanvilts . 25 
Je irreverent and unnatural to ſcoft at the nn vote. 
of old age. ö L Hf me 
2. Acting without the affections implanted by nature: 
Rome, whole gratitude 


Tow'rds her deſerving children is enroll d in 
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UxNo'TeD. a Not obſerved; not regarded; not heeded ; UNO'RGANIZED. adj. Having no parts inſtrumental to the 


UNO | UN 5 


In Jove's own book, like an w#7atural dam; lucid body, 


"NP 


Should now eat up her own. Shake/beare's Collins, what 28 from 4 diaphanous, it erates into a | 1, Not diſcharged. 


If the tyrant were, to a ſon ſo noble, ſo unnatural, ozle on Colours. 


What will he be to us? Denham's Sophy. x. Not oblequious, 
3. Forced; reedb lon ge. to the 9 = perſons or things. 2. Not attentive. 
They admire only glittering trifles, that in a ſerious poem The unobſervant multitude may have. ſome general, con- 
are nauſeous, becaule they are unnatural. Would any man, } fuled ome pope of a beauty, that gilds the Cutlids fracnle 
who is ready to die for love, detcribe his paſſion like Nar- | of the univerte. | Glanville. 


cifſus? ; 3 | Dryden. | UxoBse'sveD. adj. Not regarded; not attended to; not 
In an heroic poem, two kinds of thoughts are caretuily to| heeded z not ad, a : ; 


be avoided z the firtt, are ſuch as are affected and unn. 


UNOBSE'RVANT. adj. 


The motion in the minute parts of any ſolid body, which 
- al; the lecond, ſuch as are mean and vulgar, Addiſon. P 5 Jy | 
UxNxa'TURALNESS. 2. /. Contrariety to nature, 


is the principal caule of violent motion, though unob/erwed, 


wills 4 palleth without ſound, Bacon's Natural Hiſiory. 
'The God, which 1s the God of nature, doth never teach | hey the Son of God, our Saviour meek, ee 


unnaturalneſs. . Sidney, Sung victor ; and from heav'nly tealt retreth'd, 
UsxaTURALLY, adv. In oppoſition to nature. | Brought on his way with joy; b unabh. w. 

Al] ti Id have been trighted with a ition off 1 A So. 

All the wor 5 n apparition 0 Home to his mother's houle private return d. Milton. 
their own fancy, or they have moſt unnaturally conſpired to Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and the appearance 
co7zen themſelves. k Tillotſon, of any unobſerved itar, lome divine prognoſtick. Glauwille. 

UNNA'V1GABLE. adj, Not to be paſſed by veſlgls; not to be Such was the Boyne, a poor, inglorious ttream, 


navigated, 8 That in Hibernian vales obſcurely ſtray'd, 
Pindar's unnavigable ſong, And, unobſery'd, in wild meanders play'd. Addiſon. 
Like a ſwift ſtream from mountains pours along. Cooley. Had 1 erred in this caſe, it had been a wells meant mit- 


Some who the depths of eloquence have found, take, and might have patled unobſerved. | Atterbury, 
In that unnavigable ſtream were drown'd. Dryden. | UN OBSERVING. adj. ee not heedful, 
Let wit her tails, her oars let wiſdom lend; ths limilitudes are not placed, as our unobſerving eritieks 
The helm let politick experience guide: tell us, in the heat of any action; but commonly im its de- 
Vet ceaſe to hop: thy ſhort-liv'd bark ſtall rid clining. | Dryden. 
Down {ſpreading fate's 72nawigable tide, Prior. UNOBSTRUCTED. adj. Not hindered; not ſtopped. 
The Indian cas were believed to be unnavigable Arb. Unobſtructed marter flies away, | IN 
UNNECESSARILY. adv. Without neceſſity; without need; Ranges the void, and knows not where to ſtay. Blackm. 
necdlelsly. F 5 955 UNOBSTRU'CTIVE. adj, Not rating any 0 5 
To abrogate, without conſtraint of maniteſt harm thereby Way thould he halt at either ſtation ? why 
ariſing, had been to alter w#zece/arily, in their judgment, Not forward run in 2. iky? Blackmore. 
the antient received cuttom of the whole church. Hooker, | UNOBTAINED. 24}, Nototined;: not acquired. 
Dis highly imprudent in the greateſt of men, unreceycrily | As the will doth now work upon that object by deſire, 
to prcvoke the meanett, 8 I. Eftrange. | which is motion wards the end, as yet unobtainsd: fo like- 


Theſe words come in wichout any. connexion with tel WHE upon the {ume hereatter received, it hall work alſo by 


tory, and conſequeatly unnec:farily. Broome. | love, +” Hooker. 
USSE'CESSARINESS. 7. /. Nocdlefineſs, | 


VUxo Rvious. adj. Not readily.occurring. 


Thee are tuch exttemes as afford no middle for induſtry Ot all the metats, not anv to conſtantly diſcloſeth its 74 
| - ? \ y 


to exit, hope being equality out-dated by the delperatenets ebwious colour, as copper. Boyle on Colours. 
or WENICLGEL2E;S Of AN UNICTIAKINg, Decny of. Fiety, UNO dcr. adj. Unpolleſled. 
USSECESSARY. adj. Needles ; not wanted; uicle.s, It we tal diicover turther to the north pole, we ſhall find 
Pre doing of things wecey ary, is many times the cauſe | all that tract nut 10 ne vain, uſelels, or unoccupred. Ray. 
uh tae moit necellary are noc done. Hocer, b. v. Ihe tancy hath power to create them in the fenſories, then 
Thou Who elon wo; thou uracefary letter. Shakeſpeare. unoccupicil oy external impreflions. Grew's Cojmology. 


Let brave ipirits, fitted for command by tea or land, not] UNO FFERED. adj, Not propoſed to acceptance. 


be laid by, as perſons wanecdfary tor tae ume, Bacon. For the lad bulineis: of Ireland, he could not expreſs a 


Livy chat #wzncceffary teur ande; greater ſenſe, there being nothing left on his part wnofered 


Nling be tur care new people to provide. Dryden. or undone. Clarendon, | 
Uincij/ary comage, as well as unneceſſary revival of | UNOF#E NDING. adj. | NR PAN ELD 
words, raus imo attectation; a tavit to be avonicd on center | 1. Harmlets; innocent.“ „ 
hank. . . Duden. Pay an ending life T could not ſave; Os EE 
I'ney did not only fhun perſecution, but aittrmed, that | Nur weeptng cou 1 follow to thy grave. Dryden. 


it was unnecefary tor their tollowers to bear their religion | 2. Stalefs; pure from fault. 


trough fach nery' trials, | Addiſan. It thute holy and waofending ſpirits, the angels, veil their 
P he render can ealily difcover how the plot will be uara- | faces before the throne ot his Majeſty; with what awe ſhould 


velled at latt; but the warnecefary mtricacics in unrayelling] we, fintul duft and athes, approach that infinite Power we | 
| iy have 1o gricvoufly offended! ' Rogers's Sermous. | 
UxNxNELGHBOURLY. adj, Not kind; not fultable to the du- To UN OHL. v. a. To tree from oil. N | I: 


it, {tl remain to be accounted ior. Shakeſpeare Ninftrated. 


ties of a neighbour, | A tight maid, wie he tor wine can — 
Parnallus is but a barren mountain, and its inhabitants, Guelles his meaning, and unoils the flax. Dryden. 7 
mae it more ſo by their anneighbourly deportment. Garth. | UNO'PENING. adj. Not opening. 3 1 
UxNNS1GHBOUKLY. adv. In a manner not ſuitable to a i Beniglited wandciers, the foreſt o'er, PH Ie, 
ci bour; with malevolence ; with mutual miſchiek. Curte the ſav'd candle, and wnopentng door, Pope. 
Thee two Chriſtian armies might combine SY Uno PERATIVE, ad). Producing no eftects. Sn, 
The blood of mice in a vein of Icague, 8 The wiſhing ot a thing is not properly the willing of it; 
And not to ſpend it ſo unneighbouriy, Shakeſpeare. | but an impertect velleity, and imports no more than an idle, 
UNNERVATE. adj, Wenk; teeble. A had word. |. wnoperative complacency in the end, with a direct abhor- 
Scaliger calls them fine and lively in Mutzus; but ab-] rence of the means. ©» + South 5 Sermons, 
ect, unnervate, and unharmoyious, in Homer. Broome. UNOPPO'SED. ach. Not encountered by any hoſtility or ob- 
To UNNERVE. v. a. To weaken; to enfeeble. ſtruction. 4 353 5 
Tue precepts are often ſo minute and tull of circumſtances, Proud, art thou met? Thy hope was to have reach'd _ 
that they weaken and annere lis verſe,  Addifon,. | The height of thy alpiring wnoppos'ds, © | 
UxxNE'RVED. aj. Weak; feeble, „3 The throne of God unguarded. Milt. Par. Loſt. 
Poyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ſtrikes wide; I o every nobler portion of the town, | 
But with the whiff and wind of his fell (word, © The curling billows roll their reitleſs tide: 

Th' unnerv'd father falls. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. In parties now they ſtruggle up and down, | 
UxxgE'TH. Tadv. [This is from un and eds, Saxon, eaſy; | As armies, unoppos'd, tor prey divide, | Dryden. 
Uax 5 and ought therefore to be witten zneaty, ] The people, like a headlong tos rene go, 

Scarcely ; hardly; not without difficulty. Obfolete. And ev'ry dam they break or over 3 | 
Diggon, I am ſo ſtitfe and ſtanke, 5 | | But unoppos'd they either e ere o1 os. N 

That unneth T may ſtand any more; | Or wind in volumes to their former n e. ryden. 
And how the weſtern wind bloweth ſore, UNO'RDERLY. adj. Diſordered ; irregular. | I 
Beating the wither'd leaf from the tree. Spenſer. Since ſome ceremonies mult be uted, every man you 

85 A ſhepherd's boy, 5 have his own tathion; whereof what othe1 would be 1 

When winter's waſteful ſpight was almoſt ſpent, iſſue, but infinite diltraction, and unorderly he 50 the 
Led forth his flocke, that had been long ypent; | churc q f 5 Une ; ba an en. 
So faint they waxe, and feeble in the fold, UNO RDIS ARX. adj. ncommon z gn e c 5 
That now #nnethes their feet could em uphold. Spenſer. I do not know how o__ _ e * e AM 2 
UNNOBLE. adj. Mean; ignominious; ignoble. ho kill monſtrous births, becauſe of an urordinary ſhape, 


I have offended reputation; 


A molt urnoble ſwerving. Shakeſp. Anth. and Gr e Locke. 


not celebrated. | nouriſhment of the reſt, 


It is impoſſible tor any organ to regulate itſelf : much leſs 


'Till their e ee to chein ante. Shakeſp. | may we reter this regulation to the 1 ons an 26 
He drew his ſeat familiar to her fide, |, ganized fluid, „„ oſmology, 
Far from the ſuitor train, a __ in ob OY dag e & f ad. Having no birth; ungenerated. 
adi De tree gue e Ui och "Tg 4 Pope. I to:l d out my uncouth paſſage, Tong d bo ride 
A lnametul fate now hides m hopeleſs head, Tir untractable abyls, plung'd in the you 23 
Unwept, unnoted, and for ever dead Pope's Odyſſey. Of unorigiual night, and chaos wild. Milton, ar. oft. 
Univ united _—_ Innumerable f | In Scripture, Jchovah ſignifies, that God is underived, 
The ſkies are inte with aun ber d ſparks; | unoriginated, and ſelf-exiſtent. Stephens's Sermons. 


They are all fire, and every one doth ſhine. Shakeſpeare. UNo'RTKODOX. adj. Not holding pars TINGS es 
Our bodies are but the anvils of pain and diſcaſes, and our A tat benefice became a ge as * DA. + rem 
minds the hives of unnumbered cares and paſſions. Raleigh. he was ture to be unorthodox, that was e fp 5 Piety. 
Ot various forms, unnumber'd ſpectres, more ing. . , 29225 | | . 
Centaurs, and double ſhapes, beſiege the door. Dryden. Uno WED. adj. eg ſoft | 
| og 3 3 
„323 To tug nd rant a qt yeh th 
With ſtars unnumber d. n 
. diſobedience. | Uo'WNr9. ad: 
They make one man's particular failings, confining laws | I. 3 F-owtedved | | 
to others; and convey them, as ſuch, to their lucceeders, },2. Not are ht Fonulinets it recks me not; 
who are bold to miſname all unob/equiouſne/5 to their inco- | Ot night oi 3 


; \ : ſear the dread events that dog them both, 
bel 5 ä Leal ſome ill- greeting touch attempt the perſon | 
ry OE _ m | | Ot our unowvned filter. | | 3 
Unworſhipp'd, embed, the throne ſupreme. Milton. Oh happy, 4zown'd youths! your limbs can bear 


h ſcorching dog-ltar, and the winter's air; 


Uxozje'crTep, adj. Not charged as a fault, or contrary ar- While the rich infant, nurs'd with care and pain, 


um . «2 4 + 7 3 5 q 5 75 
8 Wha: will he leave unobje&ed to Luther, when he makes | _ Thirits —_ ee heat, and coughs with ev'ry rain. Cay. 
. — . 2 * RY 6 F ' ” 9 . X 4 . : 
it his crime that he defied the devil)? - Atterbury. \ To CNPACK 


1. To diſburden; to exonerate. 


NOBNO'X10US. adj. Not liable; not expoled to any hurt. i. the ſon of a dear father murther d, 


eee, Re | ED 
orden dea now, the hath buried bathz be. O, ike + whore, unpack my dear with words, Shak: 
Vanda _—— ain'd, Milton's Par. Loft. He had a great parcel of glälles packed up, which, when 


he hal unpacked, a great many cracked of themſelves. Boyle. 


NOBSERVABLE. adj. Not to be obſerved; not diſcover- Us rackkEb. adj. Not collected by unlawful artzfices. 


Able. 


5 ht 

A piece of glaſs reduced to powder, the ſame which, when , 3 fu 
entire, freely iranſmitzed e of light, acquiring by e ONE Hudibrat. 
contuſion a multitude of minute ſurfaces, reflects, in a cob 3 | : | 


tuled manner, little and fingly unob/ervabls images of the IR Pad. ah. 


) 
| 2. Lo open any thing bound toget 
| 
| The kn: 
| 


UnrALaAraBLE. adj. Nauſeous ; diſguſting, 


without knowing whether they have a rational foul or no. 


The «noweed intereſt of proud, fwelling ſtate. Shakeſpeare. | 


Receive from us knee tribute not unpaid. Milton, 
Nor hecatomb unſlain, nor vows unpazd; 
On Greeks, accurs'd, this dire confuſion bring. Dryden. 
What can atone, oh ever-injur'd ſhadel 
Thy tate unpity'd, and thy rites unpaid ? „ Pape. 
2. Not recciving dues or debts. 


for the ſupport of this vanity ? Collier. 
'I'h' embroider'd tuit, at leaft, he deem'd his prey; 
That ſuit, an u taylor fnatch'd away. Pope. 


taken on truſt. | 
Richer, than doivg nothing for a bauble 
Prouder, than ruſtling in wpaid'for filks Shakeſpeare, 
UNPAINED. adj. Sutfering no pain. 

| Too une qual work we find, 

Againit unequal arms to tight in pain | | 

Againit unßaim'd, impatlive. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

UNPAINFUL, adj}. Giving no pain, 

Ta 1s generally called hard, which will put us to pain, 
ſooner than change figure; and that ſott, which changes 
the ituation of ts parts, upon an ealy and unpainjul 3 
Oc. 


Ine man who laugh'd but vice ee an aA 
Mumbling to make the crots-grain'd thittles paſs, 
Night laugh again to tee a jury chaw | . 
The prickles of unpalatable law. e. 
Agood man wil be ng more ditturbed at the methods of 
corrcetion, than by ſeeing his friend take wnpalatable phy- 
ME: | Collier on Kindneſs, 
UNPAKAGONED. adj. Unequalled z unmatched, - 
Euer your w#paragined miitrels is dead, or ſhe's out- 
priz'd by a triffe. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
UNPARA'LLELED. adj. Not matched; not to be matched; 
having no equal, ; Bebo el Es 
I have been | 
The book of his good acts, whence men have read 
His (ame, wnparalleled, haply ampliticl, Shakeſpeare. 
Who had thought this chme had held 55 
A deity fo anfaralleld? Milton Arcades. 
The tather burit out again in tears, upon receiving this 


hail given herſelf up to the poſſeſſion of another. Addiſon. 
O fact unparallel dl O Charles! O beſt of kings! 
What ars their black, diſaſtrous influence thed | 
On thy nativity ? | 


_ It was thought in him an unpardonable encetoalterany 
thing: in us as intolerable, that we ſuffer any thing 1, re- 


 UnPaRDONABLY. adv. Beyond forgiveneſs. | 

Luther's contcience turns thele reatonings upon him, and 
bl WICK in 

uling maſſes for fifteen years, Atterbury, 


_ infers, that Luther muſt have been unparauna 


UNPARDONED. ad, 
1. Not forgiven. 


poled to repent to-morrow ? Rogers Sermons. 
2, Not diſcharged ; cancelled by a legal pardon. 


that opinion. 5 Fw 
UNPA'RDONIKG. adj, Not forgiving. 


Io no remorſe; who rules by lion's law; 
Aud deat to pray'rs, by no fubmiſſion bow'd, 


Rends all alike, the penitent and proud. Dryden. 
| UNPARLIAMENTARINESS, 2. / 


ontrariety to the ulage 
or conititution of parliament, 7 . 


the unparliamentarineſs of their remonſtrance in print. 


UNFASLAMANTABT. adj. Contrary to the rules of par- 
liament. | | ; | 


upon their ſhouiders, who were nated by God and man. 


UNPA'RTED. adj. Undivided; not ſeparated, 5 
Io little it cludes the dazzl'd fight, NE 
Becomes mix d blackneſs, or unparted light. Prior. 


UNPARTIAL. adj. Equal; honeſt. Not in uſe. 
Clear evidence of truth, after a ſerious and unpartial exa- 

_ mination. | Sanderſon. 

UNPA'RTIALLY. adv. Equally; W 
Deem it not impoſſible for you to err; ſift unpartially 


UNPA'SSABLE, adj. Admitting no paſſage.  _ 
Every country, which mall not do according to theſe 
things, ſhall be made not only unpaſſable tor men, but moſt 
hateful to wild beaſts. | Efth. xvi. 24. 
They are vaſt and anpaſſable mountains, which the la- 
bour and curioſity of no mortal has ever yet known. Temp. 


which is lighter than that ſtandard unpaſſable. _ Locke. 


again 
UnPa's$IONATE. adj. Free from paſſion; calm; impar- 
UNPA'SSIONATED. c tial, Fer 2 
He attended the ws into Scotland, and was ſworn a 
counſellor in that kingdom; where, as I have been inſtructed 
by unpaſſionate men, he did carry himſelf with üngular 
ſweetnels. _ Witton's Buckingham. 
More ſober heads have a ſet of miſconcens, nich are as 
abſurd to an unpafſionated reaſon, as thoſe to our unbiaſſed 
ſenſes,  Glanwille's Scepſis, c. 13. 
The rebukes, which their faults will make härdly to be 
avoided, ſhould not only bein ſober, grave, and unpaſiionate 
words, but alfo alone and in private. Locke on Education, 
UNPA'SSIONATELY. adv. Without paſſion, 
Make us unpaſſionately to lee the light off an? adli- 
gion. a King Charles, 
UNPA'THED. 41. Untracked; unmarked byp.uozc 
| | courſe more promiſing, 
Than a wild dedication of yourſelves : 
To unpath'd waters, undream'd thores ; moſt certain 


UNnPA'WNED, adj. Not given to pledge. 
He roll'd his eyes, that witnels d huge diſmay, 
Where yet, unpaaun d, much learned lumber lay. Pope. 
To UNPA'Y. v. a. To undo. Alow ludicrous word. 
Pay her the debt you owe her, and unßay the villainy you 
have done her: the one you may do with iterling money, 
and the other with current repentance, Shakeſpeare. 


tranquillity of others, | 
Ws 11 Y Lord, 


Huw often are relations neglected, and tradeſmen unpaid, | 


1 UNPAILIDb for. 'I hat for which the price is not yet given * 


inſtance of an uaparaileled 3 from ene, who he thought 
1 


UNPA'RDONABLE, adj. [impardonable, Fr. ] Irremiſſibie. 


main uneltered. * | Hooker. 
Oh, 'tis a fault too unpardonable, _ Shak: /provre, 
The kinder the maſter, the more unpardomable . lie 
traitor, „5 | L' Eflrange. 
Conſider how z»pardonable the refuſal of fo muc e 
mult render us. Rogers's Sermons. + 


How know we that our ſovls ſhall not this night be r "ep 
quired, laden with thole unpardoned tins, for whiciiwe pros | 


My returning into England unpardoned, hath deſt.oved 3 
65 | 14 + Rab. - 


Curie on th' wrpard "ning prince, whom tears can Uraw = 


Senhble he was of that diſreſpebt; reprehending them for 
Clarendon, 
| The ſecret of all this unprecedented proceeding in their 


| maſters, they muſt not impute to their freedom in debate, 
but to that unparliamentary abuſe of ſetting individuals 


your own hearts, whether it be force of reaſon, or vehe- 
mency of affection, which hath bred theſe opinions 5 2 OE 
: | | Tooker, _ 


Making a new ſtandard for money, mutt make all money 


Tou ſwell yourſelfas though you were a man of learning 
aaf: yu are thereby building a moſt un aſſable barrier 
all improvement. Malte Improv. of the Mind. 


To mileries enough. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. ; 


UNPEA'CEABLE. adj. Quarrellome inclined to diſturb the 


— — 
o 


UNP UN P UN P 


Lord, purge out of all Hearts thoſe àeaαο,ule, rehel- ] He that is warned of this, and ſhall forbear e 1. The unfolluted temple of the mind, * 
hous, mutinous, and tyrannizing, cruel ſpirits; thoſe prices To vent a gh for him, or ſhed a tear And turns it by degrees to the ſoul's eſſence; 
and haughtineſſes, judging and condemning, and deſpiliny; May he live long ſcorn'd, and unpity'd fall, En Lilli all be made immortal. . 
of others. Hammond Fundamentals. And want a mourner at his funcral. Bp. Corbet. Though anpolluted yet with actual ill, wh 
The delign is to reſtrain men from things, which make But he whote words and fortunes diſagree, ; She halt commits, who {ins but in her will, Dr. 
them miſcrable to themſelves, anpeaceable and troubleſome Ablurd, unpity'd, grows a publick jeſt. Roſcommon. | UN POPULAR. adj. Not titted to pleaſe the people, "Mar, 
to the world. | Tullotfin. | He that docs not ſecure himnlelt of a ttock of reputation in The practices of theſe men, under the covert of ſeigned 
To UN PEG. v. a. To open any thing cloſed with a peg. his greatnels, ſhall mot certainly fall anpitied in his adver- zeal, made the appearance of ſincere devotion ridiculous — 
Unpes the baſket on the houſe's top; lity. | Gs 5 L' Eftrange. \ unpopular. : Addiſon's Frechol ler, Nv, 
Let x #6; Hark fly. | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. As the greateſt curſe that I can give, 3 UNPORTABLE. adj. Iun and portable. ] Not to be carries” -- 
UBxPE'NSIONED. adi. Not kept in dependance by a penſion, Unpitied be depos'd, and after live, Drzden's Aurengzebe, | Had their cables ot iron chains had any great length NN 4 
Could penſion'd Boileau laſh in honeſt ſtrain | 1 As ſome ſad turtle his loſt lote deplores; had been unportable; and being ſhort, the ſhips mult h F 
Flatt'rers and bigots, ev'n in Louis' reign; b Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn, . ſunk at an anchor in any ſtream of weather or counter. tic. 
And I not (trip the gilding off a knave, | Alike unheard, unpity'd, and forlorn. | Pope. | | 3 1 SR als; 5 
Unplac'd, unpenſion d, no man's heir, or ſlave? A 0 | Paſſion unpity d, and ſucceſsleſs love, UNPOSSE'SSED. adj. Not had ; not obtained. 25 
To UNPE'OPLE. v. a. To depopulate; to deprive of inha- | Plant daggers in my heart, and aggravate | He claims the crown, — | 
banks. „ | 5 My other griefs. | Addiſons Cato. Els the chair empty? is the ſword unſway'd ? 
| The land _ | UNPI'TIFULLY, adv. Unmercifully; without mercy, Is the king dead? the empire unpoſſeſs'd bg Shakeſpe, 
In antique times was ſavage wilderneſs, . lle beat him mot pitifully. ; 7 4- Such valt room in nature unÞoe/5"d ** 
Unpeopl d, unmanur'd. Fairy Queen. | —Nay, that he did not; he beat him moſt unpitifully. By 4 Troy deſert, and delolate, | 
Shall war unpeople this my realm? Shakejpeare. Mo 8 ee. Only to thine, yet fcarce to contribute 
To tew unknown NN UNPI'TYING. adj. Having no compaſſion. Each orb a glimple of light. Millan 
Long after; now unpeopl d, and untrod. _ Milton. Iso ſhame, to chains, or to a certain grave, 5 The cruel ſomething unpoſſe/s'd, RS "_ 
The lofty mountains feed the ſavage race, Lead on, unpitying guides, behold your ſlave. Granville. Corrodes and leavens all tzerett, Pri 
Yet few, and ſtrangers in th' unpeopl place. Dryden. | UNPLA'CED. adj. Havmg no place of dependance. | UNPOSSE'SSING. adj. Having no poſſeſſion. ods 
He muſt be thirty-five years old, a doctor of the faculty, Could penſion'd Boileau laſh in honeit ftrain Thou wnpoſe{ſong baſtard, doſt thou think . 
and eminent for his religion and honeſty ; that his raſhnels | Flatt'rers and bigots, ev'n in Louis reign; That I would itand againſt thee ? Shakeſpeare 
and ignorance may not wnþeople the commonwealth. Add. | And [ not trip the gilding off a knave, . | UNPRACTICABLE. adj. Not feaſible. 7 ; 
UNPERCE1VED. adj. Not obſerved; not heeded ; not tenhbly | . Unplac d, unpenhon'd ? . Pope. I try'd ſuch of the things that came into my thoughts, as 
diſcovered; not known. _ „ UNPLA'GUED. adj. Not tormented. | | were not in that place and time anpracicahle. Br, 1 
The aſhes, wind unperceiwed ſhakes off. .. Bacon . Ladies, that have your feet TE | UNPRA'CTISED. adj. Not (kiltul by uſe aud experience; raw 
„ | 1. alone ' Unplagu'd with corns, we'll have a bout with you. Shak. being in the ſtate of a novice, GX 
To find where Adam ſhelter'd, took his mls . UNPLA'N TED. adj. Not planted; ſpontaneous. £2 „. ee + full {um of me 
Not unperceid d of Adam. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. Figs there unþlanted through the fields do grow, [1s an unleſſon'd girl, unſchool'd, unprafiic'd. Shaleſs | 
Thus daily changing, by degrees I'd waſte, 12 Such as fierce Cato did the Romans ſhow, 1 Waller. | - Unpradtis'd, unprepar d, and ſtill to leck. Mae 
Still quitting ground, Dy unperceie'd decay, | UNPLAVUSIBLE. adj. Not plauſible; not ſuch as has a fair] I am young, a novice in the trade; 5 
And ſteal myſelf from lite, and melt away. Dryden. appearance. 5 ; : The fool of love, unpractis'd to perſuade, ' 
Unperceiv'd the heav'ns with ſtars were hung. Drzd. | There was a mention of granting five ſubſidies; and that | And want the ſoothing arts. . Dryden 
Ott in pleaſing taſks we wear the day, 1 meeting BENE, es very unpopular, and unplauſible realons, | His tender eye, by too direct a ray, : 
While fummer {ſuns roll uzpercerv'd away. = Pope, | immediately diffolved, thoſe five ſublidies were exacted, as | Wounded, and fl ing from unpractis d day. Price 
UNPERCETVEDLY. adv. So as not to be perceived. {| it an act had paſled to that purpoſe. Clarendon. | UNPRAISED. adj. Not celcbrated; not pralle. ir. 
Some oleaginous particles, unperceive þ aſſociated them- I, under fair e of friendly ends, 8 a The land, VV 
ſelves to it. | Foyle. And well-plac'd words of gloſing courteſy, _ In antique times, was ſavage wilderneſs ; | 
UN PERFECT. adj. [imperfait, Fr. imperfectus, Latin.] In-“  Baited with reaſons not unplauſible, 3 | _ Unpeopl'd, unmanur'd, improv'd, wnpratsd. Fairy 9. 
po NS Ry 5 8 „ Win me into the eaſy-hearted man, e 25 If all the world | | Sg beets 
1 N picture of Alexander at Epheſus, and his Venus, | And hug him into ſnares, h Milton. Should in a pet of temperance feed on pnite, 
whic 8 


he left at his death unperfect! in Chios, were the UN PLA USIVE. adj. Not approving. Drink the clear ſtream, and nothing wear hut frieze, 


„ Peac ham on Draxwving.| „Lis like hell queſtion me. I' All-giver would be unthank d, wou'd be unpreisd 
UNPE'RFECTNESS. 7. 5 Imperfection; incompleteneſs. Why ſuch unplauſive 0 are bent on him. Shakeſpeare. e e | 1 t 
Virgil and Horace ſpying the unßerfectneſi in Ennius and | UNPLEASANT. adj. Not delighting; troubleſome; wiv If young African for fame ah 
Plautus, by true imitation of Homer and war, 1 vie 0 | Their ſkilful ears perceive certain harſh and pleasant“ His waſted country freed . 
poetry to perfectneſs. Aſcbam's Schoolmaſter. | diſcords in the ſound of our common prayer, ſuch as the The dead becomes wzpracs'd, the man at leaſt, 
 UNPERFO'RMED. adj. Undone; not done. ; rules of divine harmony, ſuch as the laws of God cannot And loſes, though but verbal, his reward, Kits. 
A A good law without execution, is like an wnperformed | bear „ Is Hooker. | Nor pals unprais d the velt and veil divine, 
__ promiſe. „ Taylor's Rule af Living Hoh.“ „ Ollert Ferna! I.. Which wand' ring foliage and rich flow'rs entwine. Dr;d. 
UNPE'RISHABLE. adj. Laſting to perpetuity 3 exempt from Here are a few of the uxpleaſant'ſt words _. | UNPRECA'RIOUS. adj. Not dependent on another. 
decay. „ | bat cver blotted paper. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. Ihe ſtars, which grace the high expanſion bright 
5 We are ſecured to reap in another world everlaſting, un-“ Wiſdom is done. Fe gſant to the unicarned. Ecclus. v. By their own beams, and znpreca;ious ligat, Beute 
periſhable felicities. Hammond's Fundamentals. | Upon Adam's diſobedience, God chaſed him out of para- | At a vaſt diſtance from each other lie. Blairs. 
UNPE'RJURED. adj. Free from perjury. 55 dite, the molt delicious part of the earth, into ſome other, | UNPRECEDENTED. adj. Not juſtifiable by any example. 
5 Beware of death; thou can'it not die unperjur d, | the moſt barren and 9 _ Woudward's Nat. Hit. | The ſecret of all this unprecedented proceeding in their 
And leave an unaccompliſh'd love behind. | UNPLEA'SANTLY. adv. Not delightfully ; unecalily. _maſters, they mult not impute to freedom. Sac. 
Thy vows are mine. x Diden. We cannot boaſt of good- breeding, and the art of life; | To UNPREDICT. v. 4. To retract prediction, 
UNPERPLE'XED. adj. Diſentangled; not embarraſſed.. _ but yet we don't live upleaſantly in primitive umplicity and Means I mult ule, thou ſay'ſt prediction elſe _ | 
In learning, little ſhould be propoſed to the mind at once; | good humour, | ; 5 | : ope. | Will wapred:, and fail me of the throne. Milton. 


and that being fully maſtered, proceed to the next adjoin- UNPLEASANTNESS. 2. /. Want of qualities to give delight. | UNPREFE'RRED. adj. Not advanced. 
ing part, yet unknown, ſimple, unßerplexed propoſition. | As for unpleaſantneſs of lound, if it doth happen the good | To make a tcholar, keep him under, wh 
9555 N | | : . Locke. | of men's fouls doth deceive our ears, that we note it not, or | or unpreferred, _ „ 


ile he is young, 
ty Un PERSPI'RABLE. adj, Not to be emitted through the pores | arm them with patience to endure it. Hooker. | UNPRE GNANT. adj. Not prolifick, : 


Collier on Pride. 


of the thin. | | ; | Many people cannot at all endure the air of London, not | This deed unthapes me quite, makes me unpregnant, 
| Bile is the moſt unperſpirable of animal fluids. Arbuth. only for its unpleaſantneſs, but for the ſuffocations which it And dull to all proceedings. 5 © Shakeſpeare. 
_ UNPERSVUA'PABLE. adj. Inexorable; not to be perſuaded. | cauſes. 5555 Graunt's Bulls of Mortality. | UNPREJUDICATE. adi. Not prepoſſeſſed by any ſetticd no- 


He, finding his ſiſter's arperſuadable melancholy,through | All men are willing to ſkulk out of ſuch Any the] tions. 2 | | 
the love of Amphialus, had for a time left her court. Siduey. ſober for the hazards, and the jovial for the unpleaſantne/s A pure mind in a chaſte hody, is the mother of wiſdom, _ 
UNPE'TRIFIED. adj. Not turned to ſtone, „of it. © Gowerument of the Tongue. | ſincere principles, and wrprejudicate underſtanding. Taylor, 
In many concreted plants, ſome parts remain unpetrified; | UNPLEA'SED. adj, Not pleaſed; Not delighted. gf UNPRE'JUDICED. adj. Free from prejudice; free from pris 
that is, the quick and livelier parts remain as wood, and |, Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, | poſſeſſion; not pre-occupied by opinion; void of precou- 
were never yet converted. Brown's Vulgar Errours, | Than my uzpleas'd eye feel your courtely. Shakeſpeare. | ceived notions, | „„ Fs 
UNPH1L0SO'PHICAL. adj. Unſuitable to the rules of philo- | Condemn. d to love with ſubjects ever mute, Ihe meaning of them may be ſo plain, as that any ur- 
ſophy, or right realon. 8 5 : A ſavage prince, unpleas d, though abſolute. Dryden. | prejudiced and reaſonable man may certainly underitand, 
Your conceptions are philoſophical. You forget that UN PLEATSIN G. adj, Oitenſive; diſguſting; giving no delight. 5 e 9 Tilletſen.. 
| the brain has a great many {mall fibres in its texture; which, det to drels this garden: | | FSeveral, when they had informed themſelves of our Sa- 


according to the different ſtrokes they receive from the ani- | How dares thy tongue ſound this wnpleaſing news? Shak. | viour's hiltory, and cxamined, with unprejudiced minds, the 
mal ſpirits, awaken a correſpondent idea. Collier. Hence the many mittakes, which have made learning to | doctrines and manners of his diſciples, were fo ſtruck, that 
It became him who created them, to ſet them in order: | unplegſing and unſucceſstul. | Milton. they profeſſed themſelves of that ſect. | A liſan. 
and if he did lo, it is unphiloſophical to ſeek for any other j If all thole great painters, who have left us ſuch fair plat- | UNPRELA'TICAL. adj. Untuitable to a prelate. 
origin of the world, or to pretend that it might ariſe out of | forms, had rigoroutly obſerved it in their figures, they hal | The Archbiſhop of York, by ſuch wxprelaticel, ignomi- 
na chaos by the mere laws of nature. MNexwton's Opticxs. | made things more regularly true, but withal very ledig. nious arguments, in plain terms adviſed him to pals that act. 
 UNPHILOSO'PHICALLY. adv. In a manner contrary to the | 33 Dryden's Dufreſuoy. | | | Clarendon. 
rules of right reaſon: „Howe ler uxpleajing be the news you bring, | UNPREME'DITATED. adj, Not prepared in the mind before- 
They forget that he is the firſt cauſe of all things, and diſ- I blame not you, but your imperious king. Drydeh. | hand. | = 
. courſe molt anphiloſophically, abſurdiy, and unſuitably to the | UNPLYANT, adj. Not eafily bent; not contorming to the] — Ale me what queſtion thou canſt poſſible, 0 
nature of an infinite Being; whoſe influence mult tet the] will. „„ | | And I will anſwer anpremeditated. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
firſt wheel a-going. RE DYES South's Sermons. The chizel hath more glory than the pencil; that being ſo Hie dictates to me ſlumb'ring; or inſpires Ex 
_ UxPHiLOSO'PHICALNESS. 2. /. Incongruity with philo- | hard an inſtrument, and working upon to #rpiant ſtuſt, can | Palſy my unpremeditated verſe. Milten's Parad'ſe Lift. 
ophy. Ft Hes vet leave ſtrokes of ſo gentle appearance. Motion. The ſlow Cf ſpeech make unpremellitated harangues, or 
I could diſpenſe with the znphilo/ophicalueſe of this their | UNPLO'WED. adj. Not plowed. EIT | converlereadily in languages that they are but little acquaint- 
hypotheſis, were it not unchriſtian. | Norris. Good found land that hath been long #zploaved. Mortim. | ed with. 3 b Addiſn. 
To UNPHILO'SOPHIZE, v. 4. To degrade from the cha- To UNPLUME. adj, To ſtrip of plumes; to degrade. UNPREPARED. adj. | | nas A 
raQer of a philoſopher. A word made by Pope. | In the moſt ordinary phenomena in nature we ſhall find | x. Not fitted by previous meaſures. - . 
Our paſſions, our intereſts, flow in upon us, and vzphilo- enough to ſhame confidence, and unplume dogmatizing. Unpractis d, unprepar'd, and ſtill to ſeek, Milan. 
U urn OTE. en by ed Pope. 1 7 . . Glanville. | p To Tg un repar d before him, is an ar 17 7 that we 
F Not penetrated 3. Not. pierced. INPOE TICAL. 3 4%. Not (i | do not eſteem God. Duppa's Rules for Deviiiin, 
Thi unpierc d made imbrown'd he Ronde bow'rs. | UNPOE'TICK. dad Not ſuch as becomes a poet Fields are full of eyes, and rf A dare 405 
„ Milton]. Nor for an epithet that fails, For this the wile are ever on their guard, | 
True Witney broad-cloth, with its ſhag unſhorn, | Bite off your wnpoetick nails. For, unforeleen, they ſay, is unprepar'd. Dryden, 
_- - Unpierc'd, is in the laſting tempeſt worn. Gay. Unjuſt! why ſhou'd you in ſuch veins, | 2. Not made fit for the Jreadtul moment of departure, 
UxPILLARED, adj. Diveſted of pillars. * Reward your fingers for your brains? Bp. Corbet. Il would not kill thy 2%repared ſpirit; 5 
See the cirque falls! th* unpillar'd temple nods! UNPO'LISHED. adj. | LD No; heavens forctend.. 87 akeſpeare's Otbll. 5 
Streets pay'd with heroes! Tiber choak'd with gods! 1. Not ſmoothed ; not brightened by attrition, N My unpre par d, and unrepenting breath, es 
| | | ; 1 ©. POPs | Palladio, having noted in an old arch at Verona ſome | Was ſnatch'4 away by the {wift hand of death. Reſcor:m 
UNPILLOWED. adj. Wanting a pillow, part of the materials cut in fine forms, and ſome unpoliſhed, | UNPREPA'REDNESS. . /. State of being unprepared. 
Perhaps ſome cold bank is her boltter now, doth conclude, that the ancients did leave the outward face I believe my innocency and unpreparedreſs to allert MY 
Or 'gainſt the rugged bark of ſome broad elm, of their marbles, or free-ſtone, without any ſculpture, till] rights and honour, make me the moit guilty in their eltecm 3 
Leans her w#pilloww'd head, fraught with fad fears, £13; were laid in the body of the building. Wotton, | who would not fo eaſily have declared a war againſt me, * 
SEE f | Milton. e affirms it to have been the antient cuſtom of all the] I had firſt aſiaulted thein. King Charles. 
JUN. v. a. To open what is ſhut, or faſtened with a] Greeks, 


to ſet up unpoliſbed ſtones, inſtead of images, to the | UNPREPOSSE'SSED. adj, Not prepoſſeſſed ; not pre: occupied 
honour of the gods. 5 | | 


2. Not civilized ; not refined. 
Finding new words, 


pin. . 
2 My leve doth ſo approve him, 


| Stilling flect, by notions, 
That even his tubbornneſs, his checks and frowns, | 


The unprepaſſeſſed on the one hand, and the well-diſpoſed 


; 1 a 8 | | on the other, are affected with a due fear of theſe things 
(Pr'ythec unpin me) have grace and favour in them. | Such as of old wiſe bards employ'd to make 1 5 South. 
| '« Shakeſpeare, l men their wild retreats forſake. Waller. It finds the mind naked and wnprepoſefed with any 197: 
Unpin that ſpangled breaſt-plate which you wear, FA hole firſt unpoliſb d matrons, big and bold, | mer notions, and ſo eaſily and infentibly gains upon ine . 
That th* eyes of buly fools may be ſtopt there. Donne. Gave ſuck to infants of gigantick mould. | Dryden. | ſent. | South, 
| Who is the honelt man? __.. | UNPoLITE. adj. . r. impolitus, Lat.] Not elegant; UN PRE's SED. adj. 
He that doth ſtill and trongly good purſue, not refined; not civil. - "I bs | 
To God, his neighbour, and himſelf, moſt true: Diſcourſes for the pulpit ſhould be caſt into a plain me | 1 hon I my pillow left anpreſs'd in Rome? Nala 
Waom neither force, nor fawning, can thod, and the reaſons ranged under the words, firſt, ſecondly, In theſe ſoft ſhades, wnpreſs'd by human feet, _. F 
Unpin, cr wrench from giving all their due, Herbert. | and thirdly; however they may be now fancied to ſound 1h Thy happy Phoenix keeps his balmy icat. Tickets 
UXxPINKED. adj. Not marked with eyelet holes. polite, or untaſhionable. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. \ 2. Not inforced. 


Gabricl's pumps were all znpink di th heel. Shakeſp. | UNPOLLUTED. adj. [impollutus, Lat.] Not corrupted ; not = left not any error in government unmentioned, or 


UxP1TIED.” adj. Not compathonated; not regarded with | defiled. | unpreſſd, with the ſharveſt and moſt vathetical expreſfon . 

ſympathetical 33 5 | | Lay her i* th earth; p , pe olt p Clarendit 

Richard yet lives ; but at hand, at hand, And from her fair and unpolluted fleſh 9 UNPRETE'NDING. a. Not claiming any diſtinétions. 
Inſues his pirepus and wapitied end. Shakefp. Rich, III. Shy viclew ſpr ng mY .. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. Bad writers are not ridiculed, becaule ridicule ought 

Rich inthe world's opinion, and men's praiſe, "I ill oft converſe with heav'nly habitants be a pleaſure; but to undeceive and vindicate the hovelt ” | 

And full in all we cou d deſire, but das: Begin to caſt a beam on th outward ſhape, | anpretendingpatt of mankind from impobition. 1. 

| | | | | UNPR 5. 


0, 


en. 


or, 


| ban iPLED. adj, Not ſettled in tenets or opinions. 


Pete roſe, and each fromother but unty'd, 


| ; <P 
ir r1NG., Adj; Bei f no force 
ev AlLING. ach, Being of no force, 
Jux Throw to carth this unprevailing woe. Shakeſpeare, 
favs x 1j. ? on 
PREVENTED. a. | 
vane previouſly hindered, ; : 
e A pack ot forrows, which wou 0 preſs you down, 
A prevented, to your timelels grave, Shazeſpeare. 
”.t preceded by any thing. | 
Comes unprevented, unimplor'd, unſought. 
pea NCELY- adi. Uniuitable to a prince. 
wy could not have given my enemies greater advantages, 
than by ſo unprincely an inconitancy. 


UxPrINTED. adj. Not printed. 


Peter it, till you have finiſhed theſe that are yet anprint- 
a 8 Pope. 


[ do not think my fitter ſo io ſcck, 
Or fo unpriucipl d in virtue's boos, 
As that the ſingle want of light and noiſe | 
Could ttir the conſtant mood of ber calm thoughts. Milt. 
Others betake them to {tate affairs, with ſouls ſo unprinci- 
1-4 in virtue, and true generous breeding, that flattery, and 


Fart ſhifts, and tyraunous aphoritms, appear to them the | 
Milton on Education. 


icheſt points ot wildom. war 
NE TABLE. adj. Not valued not of eltimaiion, | 
A baubling veſſel was he captain of, 


For ſhaliovw draught and bulk uaproſablo. Shakeſp. 


{1 260CLALMED. adj. Not notthed by a publick declaration, 


The Syrian King, who to lurprize 
One man, alla{lin-like, had levy'd war, 
War unproclaim'd , 


Cirp9 FLCABLE. adj. Uſeleſs; terving no purpole, © 
+ The church being cated of wnprouae lavours, needful 


ices may the better be attend: 8 Hooker. 
Should he reaſon wich anprofitable talk? Job, xv. 3. 
My ton Ogeſimus I have begotten in my bonds; which in 


41 
a 91 


- time pale was to thee unprofitable, but now prefitable to thee | 


and me. Philemon, 11. 
Ihev receive aliment ſufficient, and yet no more than they 


u well digett 3 and withal ſweat out the coarſeſt and unpro- 


Baus Natural Hiſtory. 
It is better to fall honourably, than 10 {urvive in an uu 
rofitable and unglorious lite. 5 
Ihen they who brothers better claim diſown, 
Detraud their clients, and to lucre fold, 
Sit brooding on zuprofitable gold. 
With ame and torrow fill'd, 
For plotting an unprofitable crime. 
An ox that waits the coming blow, 
Old and w2profitable to the plough. 
| W ith tears fo tender, 
As any heart, but only her's, could move; 
Trembling before her bolted doors he ſtood, 
And there pour'd out th; uaþrofitable flood. 
UsrsI SON ED. ach. Set free from conhnement, 
Several deres led parts away, _ 88 
Water declin'd with earth, the air did ſtay; 


tablet f ute. 
- = 


- Themlelves papryjon were, and purify d. 
UxyRI'ZED. adj, Not valued.” 
Not all the dukes of wat'riſh Burgundy, 

Can buy this wrpriz'd, precious maid of me. 
UnyROFA'NED. adj. Not violated, . l 
Unſpoil'd ſhall be her arms, and unprafan lt! 

Her holy limbs with any human hand; 

And in a marble tomb ſaid in her native land. Dryden. 
UxPRO'FITABLENESS. 2. /. Uiclellnels. 

Wie are ſo perluaded ot the unprofiiableneys of your ſcience, 


that you can but leave us where you find us; but if you ſuc- 


ceed, you increaſe the number of your party. Addiſon. 
UxPpROFLITABLY. adv. Ultleſsly; without advantage. 
Il ſhow'd not now wrprofitably ſpend & © | 
Myſelf in words, or catch at empty hope, | | 
5 By airy ways, for ſolid certainties. Ben. Johnſon. 
Our country's caule, 


That drew our {words, now wrelts 'em from our hands, 


Addiſon's G ato. | 


And bids us not delight in Roman blood 
Unprofitably ſhed. | . 
burns i- adj. Having no gain. | 

Be clamorous, and leap all civil bounds, 5 
Rather than make «profited return. Shakeſpeare. 
UxPrOLIFICK. adj. Barren; not productive. | 
Great rains drown many inlets, and render their eggs 
wiprolifick, or detiroy them. | Hale. 
UxPRo'MISING. adj. Giving no promiſe of excellence; hav- 
ing no appearance of value. 3 2 
| It he be naturally liſtleſs and dreaming, this amp], 
diſpoſition is none of the eaſieſt to be dealt with. Locke, 
An attempt as difficult and unpromi/ing ot ſucceſs, as it he 


ſhould make the eſſay to produce ſome new kinds of ani- 
Bentley. 


mals out of ſuch ſenſeleſs materials. 5 
UxpRoNO'UNCED.. adj. Not uttered ; not ſpoken. 
Mad'it imperfect words, with childiſh trips, 


Halt-pronounc*d, ſlide through my infant lips. Milton.” 


UxPRO'PER. adj. Not peculiar. es 
lillions nightly lie in thoſe wnproper beds, 
Wich they dare ſwear peculiar. a : 
UxPrRO'PERLY. adv. Contrarily to propriety ; unproperly. 
I kveel betore thee, and uzprope! ly | 8 
Shew duty as miſtaken all the white 
Between the child and parent. Fes 
UxPROPITIOUS. adj. Not favourable; inauſpicious. 
"Twas when the dog-ſtar's unpropilious ray 
Smote ev'ry brain, and wither'd cv'ry bay, 
Sick was the ſun, | 5 
UxPROPO'RTIONED. adj. Not ſuited to ſomething elle. 
Give thy thoughts no tongue, | — 
Nor any unproportion d thought his act. 8 hakeſpeare. 
UxpROPPED. adi Not ſupported; not upheld. 
He lives at random, careleſsly diffus'd, 
Wich languiſh'd head unprophb'd, 
As one palt hope, abandon' d, 
And by himſelf given over. . 
The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh, 
nd cut the nerves; the nerves no more ſultain 


- The bulk; the bulk, unpropp d, falls headlong on the plain. 


UxeroPo'sD, adj. Not propoſed. 

| ad. Not propoled, 

The means are unpropos'd. Dryden. 

UnPro'sperOUS. adj. | proſper, Lat.] Unfortunate ; not 
proſperous. N | 


The winter had been very unproſperous and mann 


to the king, larendon. 


Nought uzproſÞ rous ſhall thy ways attend, 

Born with eee and = rd thy friend. Pope. 
UxPro'sprROUSLY, adv, Unſucceſsfully. xn 

When a prince fights juſtly, and yet 17:þroſperouſiy, if he 

could fee al thoſs reaſons for which God hath ſo ordered it, 

de would think it the molt reaſonable thing in the wor: 


UxrzorgcrEp. adj. Not protected; not ſupported. 
y woetul experience, they both did learn, that to forſake 
the true God of heaven, is to fall into all ſuch evils upon the 
face of the earth, as men, either deſtitute of grace divine, 
TIN, commit, or unprotected from above, endure. Q0Rere 
NPRO'VED, adj. Not evinced by arguments. 
The land, ed 


Dm den. 


Shakeſp. 


. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


Milton's Agoniſtes. 


King Charles. | 


hakeſp. Othello. it 
ShHaileſp. Othello  UNQUA'LIFIED. adj. Not fit. 


aylor. | 


Milton. | 


2a — 


Milton's Peradiſe Loft, b. xi. 


JL Eftrange. | 


Dryden. | 


Dryden, 9 


| UNPU'RCHASED. adj. Unbought. 


Pope. | 


Duden. 


UNPU'BLISHED. adj. 
1. Secret; unknown. 


2. Not given to the publick. 


UNPURIFIED. adj. 


UNQ 


In antique times was ſavn wilderneſs, 


Unpcopl'd, unmanur'd, naproved, unprais'd. Spenſer, 
here I tound a freſh, anproved &night, 

Whole manly hands, imbru'd in guilty blood, 

Had never been. Fairy Queen, b. 1. 


here is much of what ſhould be demonſtrated, left un- 
proved by thoſe chymical experiments. Boyle. 
Ti fron pants DE. v. a. To diveſt of reſolution or qualifica- 
ions. | 
Ill not expoſtulate with her, leſt 


Her beauty wnprovide my mind again. Shakeſp. Othello. 


Prolperity inviting every ſenſe, 
With various arts to unprowvide my mind; 
What but a Spartan ſpirit can ſuſtain 
The thock of ſuch temptations ? 
UNPROVTDED. adj. 93 6 | 
1. Not ſecured or qualified by previous meaſures. LOSE 
Where thall I find one that can ſteal well? O, for a fine 
thiet of wo and twenty, or thereabout ; I am heinouſly 2% 
Provide. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
With his prepared {word he charges home 
My wþrovided body, lanc'd my arm. Shakeſpeare. 
eas, tor a ſtroke foreſeen, ailord relief; nf 
But wiþrovrded tor a ſudden blow, 5 
Like Niobe we marble grow, 
Aud petrify with griet, | 
2. Not furnithed. | 8 | 
| Thole wiprovided of tackling. and victual, are forced to 
ſea, Kling Charles. 
Ihe ſeditious had neither weapons, order, nor couniel ; 
but being in all things waprovided, were lain like beatts, 


Ti" ambitious emprels with her fon is join'd, 
And, in his brother's abſence, has delign'd 

ITh' wnprowided town to take. | __ Dryden. 

"True zeal is not a folitary, melancholy grace, as if only 


fit to dwell in mean minds; ſuch as are utterly gprowided | 
Sprat.} 


ok all other natural, moral, or ſpiritual abilities. 
Courts are ſeldom axprovided of perions under this cha- 


rater, on whom moſt emplovments naturally fall. Swift. 


UNPROVOKED. adj, Not provoked, _ 5 

Ihe ſtcenung earth, yet guiltleſs of the plough, 
And ee 4, did truittul ſtores allow. Dryden, 
Let them forbear all open and ſecret methods of encou- 


UNPRUNED. adj, Not cut; not lopped. 
Ihe whole land is full of weeds; 


Her fruit trees all unprun'd. Shakeſpeare. 


 UNPUNISHED. adj. [impunis, Lat.] Not puniſlied; tuticred 


to continue in impunity. Ia 
Bind not one fin upon another, for in one thou ſhalt not 
be unpuniſbeil. | Ecclus. viii. 8. 


The vent'rous victor, march'd wxpurifo'd hence, 
Aud ſeem'd to boalt his fortunate offence, 


Unpurchas'd plenty our full tables loads, 


* 


I.. And part of what they lent, return t'our gods. Denbam. 
Donne. „ 


UN U ROGED. adj. Not purged. 
| | Is Brutus fick? 5 
And will he ſteal out ot his wholeſome bed, 

To tempt the rheumy and arpurged air, 


Io add unto his ficknels ? Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 5 
UNPU'RPOSED. adj. Not deſigneeſf. J 


Do it | 


Dr thy precedent ſervices are al! 5 
Shakeſp. Autb. and Cleopat. 
UNnPvU'BLICK. adj. Private; not gencrally known, * 
Virgins muſt be retired and wzpublick : for all freedom of 


DT, But accidents un urpos'd. 


| ſociety is a violence done to virginity, not in its natural, but 
in its moral capacity; that is, it loles part of its ſeverity and 
ſtrictnels, by puvlithing that perion, whole work is religion, 
- whole thoughts muſt dwell in heaven. Taylor. 


All bleſt ſeeret z 
All you unpubliſb'd virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears. 


Apply your care wholly to thoſe which afe er 
Ee RET pe. 


UNFU'RGED. adj. Not purged; unpurified. 
In her viſage round thoſe ſpots, anpurg 
Vapours not yet into her ſubſtance turn d. 


1. Net freed from recrement. 
2. Not cleanſed from fin. „ 3 
Our ſinful nation having been long in the furnace, is now 
come out, but anpurified. Decay of Piety. 
UxPURSU'ED. adj. Not purſued, .. 
All night the dreadleſs angel unpurſu d 


Through heav'n's wide champain held his way. Milton. | 
| UNPU'TRIFIED. adj. Not corrupted by rottennets. Ah 
© Meat and drink laſt longer wnputrified, or unſuwered, in 


winter than in ſummer. _ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
No animal zzputrificd, being burnt, yields any alkaline 
ſalt, but puirified, yields a volatile alkali, 


Till he bas denudated himſelf of all theſe incumbrances, 
he is utterly unqualified tor thæſe agonies. Decay of Piety. 


All the writers againſt Chriſtianity, ünce the Revolution, | 


have been of the lowelt rank in regard to literature, wit, and 
ſenſe; and upon that account wholiy zurqual;fied to propagate 


herefies, unleſs among a veople already abandoned, Swift. | 


Tories are more hated by the zealous whigs, than the very 
papiſts, and as much unqualified for the ſmalleſt offices. 
N | | | 7, - ift. 

To UNQUA'LIFY. v. a. To diſqualify ; to diveſt of qualiti- 
cation. ; 
- Abet power ſo diminiſhes the baſis of the female fi- 


| t ualify a woman for an evening walk, Adliſ. 
png erm | ungqualify us for frank” & but 


Our private misfortunes ma yus 
reflect, whether they may not have been inflicted by God, as 
a juſt puniſhment of our former unmercifulneſs. Atterbury. 
Deafneſs unqualifies me for all company. Swift, 
UNQUA'RRELLABLE. adj. Such as cannot be impugned. 
"here arile unto the examination ſuch ſatisfactory and un- 
quarrellable realons, as may confirm the cauſes generally re- 
ceived. © | : * UN | 
To UNQUEE'N. v. a. To diveſt of the dignity of queen, 
IS ER Embalm me, j 3 
Then lay me forth; although #ngqueer'd, yet like 
A queen, and dau hter to a king, inter me. Shakeſpeare. 
UNQUE'NCHABLE. adj. Unextinguiſhable, 
We repreſent wildfires burning in water and unquenchable, 


Lacon, | 


The people on their holidays, © — 

Impetuous, inlolent, unquenchable, Milton s Agoniſtes. 
The criminal's penitence may have numbered him among 

the laints, when our unretracted uncharitableneſs may lend 
us to unquenchable flames. Government of the Tongue. 
Our love of God, our unquenchable delires to promote our 
well-grounded hopes toenjoy his glory, ſhould take the chief 
place in our zeal. | Sprat's Sermons. 
UNQUENCHED. adj. | | 
inguiſhed. | 
. We 15 heats of dungs, and of lime unguenched. Bacon. 


.--. Dryden. | 


Hayward. 


"raging a rcbellion ſo deſtructive, and fo unprovoked. Addiſ. 


Dir ine uſtice will not let oppreſſion go unpuniſbed. L'ERr. 
Dryden. 


42. Want of peace, 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


Milton. | 


Arbuthnot, | 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, | 


UN R 


2. Not extinguiſhable, 


Sadnels, or great joy, Equally diſſipate the ſpirits; and im- 
| moderate exerciſe in hot air, with unquenched thirtt. ArbutÞ; 
UNQUE'NCHABLENESS. . /. Unextinguithableneis. 
1 was amazed to lee the unquenchavlenefs of this fire. 

| | Hakewell. 
 UNQUE'STIONABLE. ad}. | 
1. Indubitable; not to be doubted. | 
Ihe duke's carriage was ſurely noble throughout; of un- 
queſtzonable courage in himlelf, and rather fearful of fame 
than danger. | Nytton. 
One realon that mathematical dembnitrations are uncon= 
troverted, is becauſe intereſt hath no place in thoſe unque/tion- 
able verities. | Glanwville's Stet fs. 

There is an angucſtionable magniticence in every pari of 

Paradile Lott, Addiſon. 
2. Such as cannot bear to be queſtioned without Impatience: 
this ſeems to be the meaning here. 8 | 

What were his marks? ; 

A lean cheek, which you have not; an anque/lionable 

ſpirit, which you have not. Shakeſpeare. 
UNQUE'STIONABLY, adv. Indubitably ; without doubt. 

It the tathers were wague/izonably of the houſhold ot faith, 

and all todo good to them; then certainly their children can- 

not be ſtrangers in this houſhold. Oprat, 

St. Auſtin was wngueſiionably a man of parts, but inter- 

| potng in a controveriy where his talent did not lic, hewed 

| his zeal againſt the Antipodes to very ill purpoſe. Barnet. 
 UNQUE'STIONED. adj. 

1. Not doubted ; paſſed without doubt, 5 

Other relations in good authors, though we do not poſitive- 

ly deny, yet have they not been wnque/tioned by lonie. Brow? 
2. Indiſputable; not to be oppoſed. wo 
It did not pleale the gods, who inſtru& the people; 
And their ungueftzon'd pleaſures mult be val. B. Johnſ. 
3. Not interrogated; not examined. . Bo 
 Mutt"ring pray*rs as holy rites ſhe meant: 
Through the divided crowd ungugſtion'd went. Dryden, 
 UNnqur'ck. adj. Motionleſfs. | SB 
His fentes droop, his ſteady eyes wngquick ; 
And much he ails, and yet he is not tick. 


Daniel, 
© Every fœtus bears a ſecret hoard, 
With ſleeping, unexpanded iſſue ſtor'd; 
Which num'rous, but unguicken'd progeny, 
Claſp'd, and enwrapp'd, within each other lie. Blacks; 
UNQUYET. adj. [inguiet, Fr. inguietus, Lat.] ER 
1. Moved with perpetual agitation ; not calm; not (till, 8 
From grammatick flats and ſhallows, they are on the ſud- 
den tranſported to be toſſed and turmoiled with their unbal= 
laſted wits, in fathomleſs and unguiet depths of controverſy, 
3 Milton. 


| UNQurcKkeneD. adj. Not animated; not ripened to vitality; 


2. Diſturbed; full of perturbation; not at peice. 
Go with me to church, and call me wife, 
And then away to Venice to your friend ; 
For never ſhall you lie by Portia's bde ; 
With an unguzet foul. | Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Fenice, 
| | Thy love hopeful to'regainz n 
From thee I will not hide "Es 


What thoughts in my azquzet breaſt are ris'n. 
3. Reſtleſs; unſatisfied. - | 5 
She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring; 
A vain, unguiet, gliit'ring, wretched thing, Pope. 


Mirth from company is but a fluttering, quiet motion, 
that beats about the breaſt for a few moments, and after 
leaves it empty. X _ Popes 
UNnqureTLY. adv. Without reſt. 5 
Who's there beſides foul weather. | 
Once minded like the weather, moſt . 
„ OUnguittly. VHSͤ)baleſpcare s King Lear. 
UNQUEETNESS. 2... FV 
1. Want of tranquilſity. | 


Thou, like a violent noiſe, cam'| ruſhing in, 


And mak'tt them wake and itart to new unquietneſs. : 3 
„ Deubam. 


It is mott enemy to war, and moſt hateth uttquictneſs, | 


' ' Spenſer, 
3. Reſtleſſneſs; turbulence. | 135 

Il What pleaſure can there be in that eſtateg 5 

Which your unquietneſs has made me hate? Drydets 


4. Perturbation; uncalinels, 
Ils my lord angry ?— {ans 
Elle went hence but now, _ | PR 
And certainly in ſtrange unquietne/ſt, Shakeſp. Othello, 
From inordinate love, and vain teur, comes all anguietneſs 
of ſpirit, and diſtraction of our ſenſes. _ Taylor. 
UNRA'CKED. adj. Not poured from the lees. 258 
Rack the one veſſel from the lees, and pour the lees of the 
racked veſſel into the unracked veſſel. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory, 
UNRAKED. adj. Not thrown together and covered. Ulcd 
_. oulv of fires. | 5 
Cricket, to Windſor chimnies ſhalt thou leap : 

Where fires thou find'ſt anral'd, and hearths unſwept, 
There pinch the maids. e Merry Wives of Mindſ. 
UN RA“NSACK ED. adj, Not pillaged. 8 | 2 

He gave that rien city for a prey unto his ſoldiers, who left 

neither houſe, nor corner thereof, unranſacked, Knolles; 
UNRA'NSOMED. adj. Not ſet free By payment for liberty. 

Unranſom'd here receive the ſpotleſs fair, oF 

Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare. Pope's Iliad. 


0 UNRAVEL.' vv. a. | 

1. To diſentangle; to extricate to clear. | | 
| There unravel all . 
This dark deſign, this myſtery of fate. Addiſon's Cato. 
With Machiavelian ſagacity thou anravell'{/{ intrigues cf 
ſtate, | * Arbuihbnot. 
2. To diſorder; to throw out of the preſent conſtitution. 
How can any thing ſucceed well with people that are to be 
pleaſed with nothing, unleſs the ball of the univerſe may he 
unravelled, and the laws of providence reverſed ? L'Eftr. 
O the traitor's name! 

III know it; I will: art ſhall be conjur'd for it, 
And nature all waravell'd, Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
So prophane and ſceptical an age, takes a pride in unravel- 
ling all the received principles of reaſon and religion. Tillotſ. 


3. To clear up the intrigue of a play. - 


The ſolution, or unraveling of the intrigue, commences, 
with the reader begins to fee the doubts cleared up. Pape. 
Thus ſupernaturally is the plot brought to perfection; 
nor is the uaravelling of it leſs happily imagined. 
| Shakeſpeare Illuſtrated. 
UNRA'ZORED. adj. Unſhaven. | 


As ſmooth as Hebe's their #unrazor'd lips. Milton. 
UNRE'ACHED. adj. Not attained. | 
Labour with unequal force to climb | | 
That lofty hill, anreach'd by former time. Dryden, 


UNRE'aD. adj. 

1. Not read; not publickly pronounced. | 
Theſe books are ſafer and better to be left publickly un- 
read. Hooker, b. v. 

His muſe had ſtarv d, had not a piece unread, 

And by a player bought, ſupply'd her bread. Dryden. 
2. Untaug't; not learned in books. | 5 
| , Uncertain whoſe the narrower ſpan, 
The clown unread, or halt-read gentleman. 


Dryden 


UNRE'ADINESS, 2. / "34 | 
. : ; \ | 1. Want 


IN KR 


1. Want of readineſs; want of promptneſs. 
This impreparation and ##readine/5, when they find in us, 
then turn it to the ſoothing up of themſelves in that ac- 
curſed fancy. ; | | Hooker, b. v. 
2. Want of preparation, 5 | 25 
Nothing is ſo great an enemy to tranquillity, and a con- 
tented {pirit, as the amazement and confulions of uzreac?- 
ne/s and inconſideration. 
UNRE'ADY., adi. 
1. Not prepared; not fit, ; 
The fairy knight 
Departed thence, albe his wounds wide, . 

Not throughly heabd, unready were to ride. Fairy Queen, 
1 How now, my lords? what all uuready to? Shakep. 
2. Not prompt; not quick. 9 

Fram a temperate inactivity, we are wxready to put in 
execution the ſuggeſtions of reaſon; or by a content in 
every ſpecies of truth, we embrace the thadow thereof. 

| | Brown. 
3. Aukward; ungain. : 8 | 

Young men, in the conduct of actions, uſe extreme reme- 
dies at firlt, and, that which doubleth all errors, w.ll not 

acknowledge or retra&t them; like an wxready hotic, thai 


will neither {top nor turn. Bacon. 
UN REAL. adj. Unſubſtantial. Els Ss | 
___.*. Hence, terrible ſhadow! . PTE 
Unreal mock ry, hence! Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


: I with pain „ | 
Voyag'd th' unreal, valt, unbounded deep 

Of horrible contuſion, Milton s Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
UNRE'ASONABLE, adj. TO „ 
1. Exorbitant; claiming, or inſiſting on more than is fit. 
Since every language is fo full of its own proprieties, that 
what is beautiful in one is often barbarous in another, 11 
would be uzrea/erable to limit a trantiator to the nurrow 
compals of his author's words. Dryden's Pref. to Ovid. 
My intention in, prefixing your name, is not to detire 
your protection of the following papers, which I take to be 


a very. unreaſonable requeſt; lince, by being inſcribed to 


you, you cannot recommend them without {ome {utpicion 
of partiality. Soi Project for the Advancem. of Religion. 
2. Not agreeable to reaſon. 

No reaſon known to us 
of, I judge moſt unreaſonable to imagine. 


Hooker, b. 1. 


It is unreaſonable tor men to be judges in their own cales; | 


their 
15 Locke. 
onable prejudices againſt him, 


ſelf love will make men partial to themſelves and 
friends. | 5 | 
She entertained many unreaſons | a 
before the was acquainted with his perſonal worth 
3. Greater chan is fit; immoderate. 


Thoſe that place their hope in another world, have, in a 
reat meaſure, conquered dread 
5575 . 
UNRE'ASONABLENESS. . . 
1. Exorbitance; exceſſive demand. 


The unreaſonableneſs of propotitions is not more evident, | 


than that they are not the joint deſires of their major num- 
V = 3 King Charles. 
A young univerſity diſputant was complaining of the . 
reaſonableneſs of a lady, with 
point ot controverly.. 
2. Inconſiſtency with reaſon. ; „„ 
The wnreaſonableneſs and preſumption of thoſe that thus 
project, have not ſo much as a thought, all their lives long, 
2 to advance ſo far as attrition, . = Hammuond. 
- UNRE'ASONABLY. adv. | FR 
1. In a manner contrary to reaſon. 
2. More than enough. _ | %%%Üö»ͤÜÜoy Woe 
I'll not over the threſhold, till my lord return from the 
Wars, — | 


Addiſon's Freeholder, NY 32. 


—Fye! you confine yourſelf moſt unreaſonably. Shakeſp. | 


Jo UNRE AVE. v. a. [now unravel; from un and reave, or 
ravel; perhaps the ſame with rise, to tear, or break aſun- 
1 o unwind; to difentangle. | 
1 55 enelope, for her Ulyſſes' lake, | 
Devis' d a web her wooers to deceiveg  —- | 
In which the work that ſhe all day did make, _ 
The ſame at night ſhe did uzreave. . Spenſer. 
UNREBA'TED. adj. Not blunted. g 1 | 
A number of tencers try it out with uxrebated ſwords. 


. UNREBU'KEABLE. adi. Obnoxious to no cenſure. 
Keep this commandment without ſpot, #2rebuteable, un- 
til the appearing of Chriſt. | RE 

UNRECE1VED. adj. Not received. ES 8 

Where the ſigns and ſacraments of his grace are not, 
through contempt, wnrecerved, or received with contempt, 
they really give what they promiſe, and are what they ſig- 


nity. EOS Hooker. | 
UNRECLA'IMED. adj. | 1 
1. Not turned. | | | 
A ſavageneſs of unreclaimed blood, 
Of general afſault  Shakeſþ. Hamlet. 


2. Not reformed, 1 | | 
This is the moſt favourable treatment a {inner can hope 
for, who continues unreclaimed by the goodneſs of _ 
MN : „ :. "Rogers. 
UNRECONCILEABLE. adj. | | 
1. Not to be appeaſed; implacable. 858 = 
le had many inhrmities and ſins, unreconceable with 
perfect righteouſnels. Hammond s Pratt. Catechiſm. 
2. Not to be made conſiſtent with. | 8 
Ane ²˙ | 
That our ſtars, unreconcileable, ſhould have divided 
Our equalneſs to this. as,” 5 hl Anth, and Cleop. 
UNRE'CONCILED. adj. Not reconciled. _ 
If you bethink yourſelf of any crime _ 
Unreconcil'd as yet to heav'n and grace, 
Solicit for it ſtraight. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
UxX&ECO'RDED. adj. Not kept in remembrance by publick 
monuments. | N 
Unrecorded left through many an age, 


Worthy t' have not remain'd ſo long unſung. Milton. 
The great Antilocus! a name 
Not unrecorded in the rolls of tame. Pope's Odyſſey. 


UXRECO'UNTED. adj. Not told; not related. 
This is yet but young, and may be left | 
To ſome ears unrecounted. Shaper 1 HMew'y VIII. 
UXNRECRUITABLE. adj. Incapable of repairing tt 
ciencies of an army. 
Empty and wnrecru: 
company. 
UNnRECU'RING. adi. Irremediable, 
found her itraying in the park, 
Seeking to hide herieit;z as doth the deer 


table colonels of twenty men in a 


That hath received ſome wnrecuring wound. Shakeſpeare. 


UNREDU CEtD. adj. Not reduced. 
The earl divided all the reſt of the Iriſh countries Anre- 
dxced into ſhires. | Davies Ireland. 
UNREFO'RMABLE. adj. Not to be put into a new form. 
The rule of faith is alone unmoveable and unreformable ; 
to wit, of believing in one only God omnipotent, creator of 
 th- «2rId, and in his fon Jelus Chriſt, born of the Virgin 
Mary. 6. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
UNKEFO'RMED. adj. 
1. Not amended; pot corrected. 


Taylor's Rule of Living Huy. | 


| UNRE'G15TERED. 


. Addi. 
of death, and unreaſonable | : 


HAiterbury. 


I. Not tuccoured. - 


whom he was engaged in |. | 
2. Not eaſed. 


Hakeavell. | 


1 Tim. vi. 14. 


 UNREMO'VEABLE. adj. Not to be taken away. 3 
Never was there any woman that with more nemo weable 


e defi- 


Milton on Education. 


reformation of the Iriſhry, which ever before had heen 2-117 - 
formed. | Dawies's Ire itiud. 
without contideration of the detective minutes, Iibide ,. 
2. Not brought to newnels of lite oy | 
It he may believe that Chriſt died for him, as now he is, 
an unreſornicd Chriſtian, then what needs he act om min? 
| Haim wont 
Unhumbled, unrepentant, wzreforz;'d. Iiilic h. 
UNREFRA'CTED. adj. Not retratted. 
The tun's circular image is wade by an wreſrefed heum 
of light. 81 Newton s Opiichs, 
UNREFRE'SHED. adj. Not cheared ; not reteved, 
Its ſymptoms. are a ſpontancous Jafitude, being % e 
frejhed by tleep. | Arbathmt. 
UNREGA'RDED. adj. Not heeded ; not reſpected z eglected. 
e, ever by his inighe, | 
Had thrown to ground the 41/2347 ded right, 
Do'ir fee, how #unregarded no 
That piece of beauty palles ? TIM 
There was a time when i did vow 
| To that alone; | 
But mark the fate ot taces. 


0 
Fer, . 


| Suckling. 
On che cold earth lies th' unregarded king; 
A hcadiets carcals, and a namcleis ting. Danian. 
Me you have often counſell'd to renwve 10 
My vain purſuit of #xregarded love. Dryden. 


. proclamations to inforce them are wholly axrcgarded. | 
WP Svift. 
adj. Not recorded. 55 
8 „ Hotter hours, 
Uuregiſter'd in vulgar fame, you have | 
Luxurioully pick'd out.  Shakſp. Ant. an. l 
UNREGE NERATE, adj. Not brought io @ new jc. 
Is his is not tobe underitood promitcuoully of all men, 
unregenerale perions, as well as regencrate. 
UNREINED. adj. Not reſtrained by the bridle. 
Leſt from thy flying iteed anrein'd, as once 
Boellerophon, though from a lower clime 
Dulmounted, on th' Alcian field 1 fall. 


Cleop. 


By 1585 hands your father was {ubdu'd : | 
But only flaughter'd by the ireful arm 15 Be 
Ot unreleating Clifford. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

Peiace pitchy barrels on the fatal ttake, | 
That ſo her torture may be ſhortened. 
Will nothing turn your urrelenti;:g heart 
Thele are the realms of uarelenting fate; 

And awful Rhadamanthus rules the Kate, 

Falle tears ſhall wet his anrelenting eyes, ĩ 

And his glad heart with artful fighs thall neave. Smith. 

UNRELIE VABLE. adj. Admitting no ſuccour. 

As no _Gegree of diltrels is wnrelievable hy his power, 
ſo no extremity of it is incontiltent with his compaſſion, 

UNRELYEVED. adj). 
5 Tue goddeſs griev'd, 

Her favour'd hoſt thou'd periſh ware çm 

The uneafin ſs of unrelieved thirſt is not leficned by con- 
tinuance, but grows the more untupportable, | 


UNREMARKABLE. adj. 
1. Not capable ot being obſerved. 


that may bring it to our acquaintance. 
2. Not worthy of notice. 


Dube 
UNREMEDIABLE. adj. Admitting no remedy. 


mitted, than that they had done it at firlt by his content. 


That w.-ememb'ring of its former pain, 
The ſoul may ſuffer mortal fleſh again. 
UNREME'MBERED. adj. 
collected. „ | 
I cannot paſs unremembered their manner of diſguiſing 
the ſhafts of chimnies in various tathions, whereof the no- 
bleſt is the pyramidal], WMaotton's Architecture. 
UNREME'MBRANCE, z. f. Forgetfulneſs; want of remem- 
brance, „%%% ; ũ » | 8 
Some words are negative in their original language, but 
ſeem politive, becauſe the negation is ank 
an unremembrance, or general pardon. 


Not retained in the mind; not re- 


Malls Logich. 


determination gave herlelf to love, after ſhe had once ſet be- 
fore her mind the worthineſs of Amphialus. Side, C. ii. 
____ You know the fiery quality of the duke, 
How urremoveable aud CCC 
In his own courſe. 
UN REMO VED. adj. 


1. Not taken away. 5 5 . 
It is impoſſible, where this opinion is imbibed and πα | 
Hammond. 


moved, to found any convincing argument. 
Wo could have had no certain proſpect of his happineis, 


moval. 


5 Shakeſpeare. 
UNREPA'ID. adj. Not recompenſed ; not compentated, 
J Hadſt thou full pow'r erer eker are 
To meaſure out his torments by thy will; 
Vet what could'ſt thou, tormentor, hope to gain? 
Thy loſs continues, uarepard by pain. 
UNREPE'ALED. adj. Not revoked; not abrogated. 
When you are pinched with any uxrepealecd att of parlia- 
ment, you declare you will not be obliged by it. Dryden. 
Nature's law, and anrepeal' d command, | 


UNREPE'NTED. adj. Not regarded with penitential ſorrow. 
They are no fit ſupplicants to ſeek his mercy in the be- 
half of others, whoſe own unrepented ſins provoked his jult 
indignation. Hooker, b. v. 

If I, vent'ring to diſpleaſe 
God for the tear of man, and man prefer, 

Set God behind : which in his jealouſy 

Shall never, 
| As in unrepented ſin the dy'd, 

Doom'd to the ſame bad place, is puniſh'd for her pride. 


With what confuſion will he hear all his anrepented tins 
produced before men and angels ? Rogers's Sermons. 
UNREPE'NTING. 1445 Not repenting; not penitent; not 
UNAEPE“NTANT. S ſorrowful for fin. 
Should I of theſe the liberty regard, 
Who freed, as to their ancient patrimony, 
Unhumbl'd, unrepentant, unreform'd, 
Headlong would follow. 


My unprepar'd, and unrepenting breath, 


T his general revolt, when overcome, procuced a general 


Was ſuatch'd away by the {wift hand of Death, Raſcanum. 


We retain the Julian conſtitution of the year, ware/orne!, | 


Laws againſt immorality have not been executed, and 


$:cþhens., N 


Wil N 5 Ailton. 
UNRELENTING, adj. Hard; cruel; feeling no pity... ; 


but that there is no reaſon there- UNREQUE'STED. adj. Not atked, 


$? Shakeſpeare. 
Dr den. 


Loyle. | 


D-;den. | 
ole. | 


Our underſtanding, to make a compleat notion, muſt add | 
ſomething elſe to this fleeting and unremarkable ſuperhic gs, 


_ Helo handled it, that it rather ſeemed he had more come 
into a defence of an wnremediable miſchief already com- 


Fe: Sa 
UNREME MBERING. aj, Having no memory. 


| Dryden. | 


nown ; as amneſty, | 


S bakeſpeare.” 


_ while the laſt obſtacle was unremoved. Dryden's Virgil. 
2. Not capable of being removed. | 
Like Teneriff or Atlas unremor. 4. Milton. 


UNREMO'VEABLY. adv. In a manner that admits no re- 


Hisdiſcontents are u7zremoveably coupled to his nature. 


Dryden. 


That gives to lighter things the greateſt height, Blackm. | 


unrepented, find forgiveneis. Milt. Agoniſics. 


Dryten. | 


Milton's Par. Regained | 


UNR 
| All his arts reveal, 
From tte firſt moment oi his vital breath, 
Jo his laſt hour of wnrepenting death. D 
Nor has herec, that unrepenting die, des, 
E'er felt ſuch rage as thou. Pope's Rate of 
UNREVENING, 4 Not peeviſhly ena, Nute Lech 
Baretoot as the trod the flinty pavement, ” , 
Her tootlteps all along were mark'd with blood: 
Yet ſilent on ihe pal d, and unrepining. : 
UNREPLENISHED. adj. Not filled. Row, 
Some air retreated thither, kept the mercury out of + 
vnreplentthed ſpace. | * dle 
USKLEURIE VABLE. adj. Not to be reſpited from penal 04. 
Within me 1s a hell; and there the poiton aden. 
Is, as a fiend, confin'd, to tyrannize | 
In uzFeprievable condemned blood,  ShabR x. % 
UNREPRO'ACHED. adj. Not upbraided; not en, ed wh, 
vir John Hotham, unreproached, uncurſed by an Ry 
cation of mine, pays his head. King Laue 
UNREPRO'VEABLE. adj. Not liable to blame; S Parke, 
You hath he reconciled, to preſent you holy, unh] 
able, and unreproweable in his light, f x Oe 
UNREPRO'VED. adj. | * . 
1. Not centured, PL 
© 2r1{tians have their churches, and urreprove! exerciſs of 
religion. 17 Ike 
2 Not liable to . $ID! n Jeurng, 
The antique world, in his firſt flow'ring youth 
With gladſome thanks, and warreproved truth. 
"Tie gitts of ſov'reign bounty did embrace; Fojmy we 
Ik I give thee honour due, Ven. 
Muth, admit me of thy crew, £10 
Tolive with her, and live with thee, 
In unreproved plealures free. | 
REPU GNANT, adj, Not oppoſite. 
When Scripture doth viel us natural laws, 
cular order is thereunto mott agreeable; when pg; 
way to make Jaws uareprougut unto them. 
UNRE'PUTABLE, a/. Noi crellitable, Ep 
When we fee wile men examples of duty, we are con. 
vinced that piety is no uareputdble qunlification, apt wc, 
wie are not to be alhamed ot our virtue 9 O- 


| UN ton, 
what parti. 
PONUVE, Whick 

Hooker, B. iu. 


111 
12 ee, 
[ With what ſecurity can our ambaſſadors go, uric, 
of the Turkiſh emperor, without his fate conduct? Ka ; 
UNREQUI'TABLE. &dj. Not to be retaliated. TAY 
Some will have it that all mediocrity of folly is fog 
and becauſe an uzrequitable evil may enlue, a1; inchfferent 
convenience mut be omitted. Brown's Vulror Eri, 4 
So unrequitabie is God's love, and to inivivant ad 
that that love vaſtly improves the beneßt, by which $4 
we might have pretended to lome ability of reuib itic 


* * 
Dation. 


UNRESE'NTED. adi. Not regarded with anger. 855 
Luhe failings of thete hoty pertons paſſed not wr! 14. 
by God; and the ſame Scripture which informs us bf $16 
lin, records the puniſhment, iz 

UNKESERVED. adi. EEE | 

1. Not limited by any private convenience. DTT 
Ihe piety our heavenly Father will accept, muſt confi 
in an entire, u2reſerved obedience to his commande hnce 

w Wholvcver offends in one precept, is guilty of the Whole lau. 


7 $4 
'y 72 4 75 
— 


SES ' « 5 a erz. 

2. Open; frank; concealing nothing. | 2 

USNRESE'RVEDNESS. 2. f. U 
WV . | 

'The tenderneſs and wargſervedneſs of his love, made hin 

think choſe his friends or enemies that were to to God, 


— 


nlimitedneſs; frankneſs; large. 


| USRESE'RVEDLY. av. 
1. Without limitations FIT | 
I am not to embrace abſolutely and unreſer vedly the opi. 
nion of Ariſtotle. 5 „ Bc. 
2. Without concealment; openly, _ | * 
I know your friendſhip to me is extenſive; and iris what 
I owe to that friendſhip, to open my mind wrreſerve!; 19 

you, 95 2 | 55 I 

UNKESERVEDNESS. 2. /. Openneſs; frankneſs. 
I wnite with more wxreſervedneſs than ever man wrote, 


ot 8 Pepe, 
NRESISTED. aa). 
F. Not oppoiled. _ me „ ECL 
The wtherta] ſpaces are perfectly fluid; they neither ati 
nor retard the planets, which roll through as tree and wn 
Shifted, as if they moved in a vacuum. Bentley": Serndli, 
2, Neliſtlefs; ſuch as cannot be oppoſed. ; 
Thole gods! whole utre/fed might 
Have ſent me to thele regions void of light. 
| What wonder then, hy hairs ſhould feel 
The conq'ring force of uh, ted ſteel! 
UNRESI'STING. adj, Not oppoſing; not making reſiſtance. 
What noiſe? that ſpirit's potleſs'd with haſte, 
That wounds th' #xre/iting poſtern wita thele ſtrokes. 
| | | Shakeſpearts 


Fije, 


The ſheep was ſacrific'd on no pretence, 
But meek and unręſiſting innocence: ; 
A patient, uſeful creature. Did, 

Since the planets move horizontally through the |quid 
and uzrefiſtirg ſpaces of the heavens, where no bodies at 2 
or inconſiderable ones, occur, they 2 preſerve the lame 
velocity which the firit impulle impreſſed. Bentley's Ser. 
UNÞESO'LVABLE. adj. Not to be ſolved; inloluble. _, 
Fora mis to run headlong, while his ruin ſtares him in 
the face; {till to preſs on to the embraces of fin, is a pio. 
blem unreſolvablè upon any other ground, but that un inte. 
tuates before it deſtroys. South Sermons 
UNRESO'LVED. adj. x 
1. Not determined; having made no reſolution, 
On the weltern coaſt 
Rideth a puiſiant navy: to our ſhores 
Throng many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends, 13 
Unarm'd, and u7re/olv'd to beat them back. ShakjP 
Turnus, unreſolv'd of flight, 
Moves tardy back, and juit recedes from 
2. Not ſolved; not cleared. 9 
do not to magnify this method, to think it will per⸗ 


fectly clear every hard place, and leave no doubt Lev 


fight. Dyjda. 


11 | | 
INRESO'LVING. adj. Not reſolving. + | 
She her arms about her unreſolving huſband . 
 UNRESPE'CTIVE. adi. Inattentive; taking little noticæ. 
I will converſe with jiron-witted wo 
And unreſpeFive boys; none are for me ; 
That look into me with conſid'rate eyes. Fate. 
UXxXRE'ST. 2. ſ. Diſquiet; want of tranquillity; e . ſubs 
Wile beheſt, thole creeping flames by realen 
due, . Keele 
Before their rage grew to ſo great 7 Fairy % 
Repoſe, ſweet gold, for their anreſt, , 
That have their alms out of the empreſs cheſt, Stake 
Ditmay'd contuſion all poſſeſs'd; 4 
Tu' afMiHied troop, hearing their plot deſcry d: 
Then runs amaz'd diſtreſs, with ſad unrefs 
To this, to that; to fly, to ſtand, to hide. wy 


Silence, in truth, would ſpeak my 2 
For deepeſt wounds can leaſt their feelings le 


Deni 


Yet, 


—— 
. , : 


mars „ UNS 


1 f : 
Vet, let me borrow from mine own uy 


** But time to bid him, whom 1 lov'd, farewel: . . 75 * Purpoſe is of violent birth, b 8 | 
ey, | Up they role, CO | \ hich now, like truits unripe a move validly ; - +... Gods! I pratez 4 
155 | As from unreſt ; and each the other viewin But tall unſhaken when they m r And the moſt nobl der of the wi 4 
ch. found thei h l 8. i In che en they mellow be. .Shakeſpeare noble mother of the world FR | 
Soon w_ ar br eyes how open d, and their minds Ut n this northern tract our hoarſer throats aa U Leave unſaluted. Shak eſdeares . 
How dat n w Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 175 SPE and ill-conttrained notes. , Waller NSA'NCTIFIED. adj. Unholy; not conlecra 228 * 
e ee de,, e een 

Ut 1. * E S Ar etir' e warral ! : 

385 1. Not cleared from an attainder, 3 To brood in — 1 2 And but that great ny 1 — — — 4 

fi, s The {on of an e aa has no preten 66 bo the 2 Tx early. | 85 1 1picen, Duden. nia She ſhould in ground unſanttif) 8 4 — Ay Es 

106 b 9 Ky ee hi. 1 . Collier on Duciling. laus, e 5 aliant, wiſe, and juſt Dori- | Ux Bo = i 15 Sbaleſpeare t Hamlet. | | 
Mg 1. Not confined ; not hindered, _ | 6 tears from virtuous Orang it 19. OO 7 bnce, | greedy without * „e eee N 

| My tender age in luxury was train d, [IR 1 En. adj. Not matured. 5 5 uy . Ul, . Unjatiable in their longing to do all manner of good to all | 

Joby, With id e calc, and pageants entertain'd, 5 Tue I FL ou with theſe, you'd ſoon forget | IR pets bmp of God, but elpecially men, Hooker, b. i 

My hours my own, my plealures unreſtrain d. Dryden. \ | Unzip pale, uxripen d beauties of the north... Addiſ. Cato. raſſus the Roman, for his wnſatiable greed inels, was 

Wpre. 2. Licentious; loole. _ SA : I'PENESS. u. . Immaturity; want of ripenels 1. + | called the Gulph of Avarice. 0 3 as 

* | The taverns he daily doth frequent . | Phe ripenets, or unripeneſs, of the occali DEMS s UNSATISFA'CTORINESS. # J. Failur of givin daleigb. 

Th With unreftrained, loole companions. Shakeſpeare well weigned ; and generally it 13 = pgs Bug de Foe 8 | 5 ure of giving lafistac- 

lame. 1. Not limited. VR . | - . 92 4 great actions to Argus, with his eee * L moſt deters me from ſuch trials, is their un- 
* | Were there in this aphoriſm an unreſtrained truth, yet and the ends to Briareus, with his hundred hands U wk rane/s, though they thould ſucceed. Boyle 
were it not reaſonable to infer from a caution, a non-uſance, | Ungi'y x» 1 | yy NSATISFA'CTORY. adj. Not giving ſatisfactio : 
or abolition. Brown's Vulgar 5 a VALLED. adj. | Bacon. | ing the ditficulty. 8 | * not clear- 
ac i Mot feiobaty bore. e eee ich me ne ve Adam) The woman thou gaveſt me/ to. be 
8 ie pe itence ot the criminal may have numbered him| Fate, pleatur nt whoſe unrivall'd ſhrine, | ati adio you. i me of the der dun eat, is an un- 
amonglt the laints, when our znretratted uncharitablenels | 2. Havi 2 10 nnn alt our ſex reſign. Pope. err Y ory reply, and therein was involved 4 very impiqus 
way end us to unquenchable flames. Govern. of the Tongue. | To Un 4071 no peer or equal. 2 1 | Ta g Es Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
| Nothing but plain malevolence can juſtity dilunion. Ma- 0 L.. Y. a. To open what is rolled or convolved. the C ma the crols, is point blank againſt the definition of 
Nuten c GT SAreiradards of bs | "Tis ens e | I r Counc of Monz-and 1+ 19 an, eee anſycr to. 
GE Ci 400 W a _— on Friendſhip. | in n tor dmg 1 TOM _ 3 ſeat, | le {bn y-only were againſt latria given to images for them- 
{ An : od; covered. 3 . e ie dark abyts; 0 0 pb" ; (illing fleet: 
£ | Hal ye once leen thele her ccleſtial treaſures, 4 I 1 59 has unroll 0 lier glories to the a... 1 1 TISFTRDNESS, n. J. [from unſatisfied.] The ft of NE 
Milton And xare Vance paptoresy UN 83 now clos'd up the volume, Dryden All for Lowe. 4 not laushed ; want of tuinels, : =, 
| Then would ye wonder, and her praiſes ing. Spenſer. | 1 ages adj. Contsary to romance, 1 r exflityrof Mast own unſatizfiednejs in conſcience, and a ne- 
Fant) Dear, fatal name! reit ever Wnreve A 10 Ua o c #7r01aNtick ſpirit not to wait on you. Swift. | ſuaded N ying the importunities of ſome, I was per- 
ne : Nor pais theſe lips yin holy lence leal'd. Pepe, 3 P. V. 4. Jo itrip off the roof or covering of] jult to chule rather what was fate, than what ſeemed 
bd, In. UNxREVENGED. adj. ot revenged. „ e | 3 ES i . 1 5 29 2 Kine Charles; 
80 nnen not envying them that live; BS, 10 bone rr have kirlt wnrogf”"d the city, 1 kan 2 eee eee re. — 2 
e con 80 wour we die, not unrevenged all. Fairfax. | UNROUSTED 2 B me. Shakeſpeare's Coridlanus. | Seo: r ir. 0 56 Abe s of their nature, is indeed the privi- 
ni bin GE ea nhonour d though I ain, _ | he” . adj, Driven from the rooit, wine e of it, as it is the prerogative of men not to be ed 
Ri: Not unreveng d that impious a& ſhall be. | Ne, OE Faou dotard! thou wart woman-tu'd „ with ſuch fond toys as childten doat upon. 
Ts Great P. + ads commas thi x _. Dryden.) By thy old dame Partict here. 3 6 | Unsa'TISFIED, adj. Fo pages 1 88 
reat Pompey's ade compiains that we are flow, - | Unzxo'vcn. a . Sino F Sbateſp. Winter's Tale. | 1. Not contented; not pleaſet. „ 
0e | And Scipio s gholt walks unre weng d amongit us. Adi. e REF Queen Elizabeth b end eee, e . 
Alle. UNRE'VEREND. adj. Irreverent; ditreipetttul, ; 3 8 ions 3 bein by — at in ler N upon a great officer, and 
19 5 ; _ 008 your . in thele unreνεẽð,um -i es. Shakep. Protell fx. fiel 50 LT 9 you e, 4 meant to adidges {aid 1 . a 0 A perſon, whom the 
fool, bie! Wnrevere tongye! to call her bad, Tr Haager ue 7 nnd Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | ſeeking a man a vas like one with a lanthorn 
ttfferor : e lov e 9 3 halt prefer d, a . 8 V. a, 10 tear trom the roots; to exXUrpatez | for that place. wt unſatisfied in the choice of a man 
TH ith twenty thouſand ſfoul-confirming oaths. Shakeſp. ee | as OA Fl "hy e OY 
ary my. 4 FO f > . 5 p. Since you've made th 2 . 3 alhy wits, who cannot f Os « 
ws BO Re | . —v.. Digs 
oy, 0 Who wake for thee, though thou ſnore for thyſelf, _ That md. ok pooh Wh DONE requital, Rey perſons ee l tical preparation of gold, they leave _ 
Thos UNREVE'RSED. adj. Not revoked; not! 8 Fobnſon. | Uuroot the toreſt oaks 85 bear away Ne FFF gravlnd gs . 155 1 
ref n | | She hath offer d to the doom, FRE... |; by iocks, tolds, and trees, an undiftinguith'd pre . Dryd. | 3 he were unjatisfied in getting, . 
0 e dong Mee ſtands in effectual force, e Tahoe und cpi = "a round; Te Whether ſal Oy. | Shakgheare. 
Ager. A ca of meiting tears. | 9 ly 8 15 3 olets n OR EY 1y plaguing % OE 1 BRED 
FTT W N ai 
5 | Hear my decree, which wrevok'd ſhall V t :1nrounded, look | Be cruel err eee ee | ONE 
{t conlilt UNREWA RDED. ad. Not rewarded ; not recompenled. 5 5 ee ee ee oj in the book _ 3 N „ unſatisfied 17 8 8 55 
3 hnce Providence takes care that good ottces may not pals un- Unro'Yai. adj. U ate) TOE, Donne. Eternity, human __ edn e Denham's Sophy. 
ole law. rewarded. | | LEA X adj. Unprincely ; not royal. | : p ture can't look into, without areli- 
Regen. Since for common good 1 yield the fair, RS. OF the advice of his envious counſellors, he ſent them anos; ens —_ thoughts are Jolt in the endleſs view, and 
My private los let grateful Greece repair; Ls res Had my A * Mufidorus and Pyrocles, as if or place to e e e yy g bounds 
i large Nor unrewarded let your prince complain, 1 To UNRUFFLE anno - LEE 7 He Sidney. UNSA'TISFYING pay” Unable te aratify. ; Rogers Sermons. 

g ; (That C. | thaw; -. V. . To ceaſe from commotion or agita- | Nor is tame only anale eg in fel 2 m de of 
ade kin ' To UNRTDDLE. v. a. ve an enig FF 5 13 5 „ Din t th n ie 
05 , 88 3 To folve an enigma; to explain a pro-  Where'er he guides his finny courſers, | LY Wy 6s us open to many accidental troubles, Ada bs 

Bois Cole Kind owner anni alias it line, - |, The waves wnruffle, and the ſca ſubſides bm NSAVOURINESS. adj. (from umſa voury.] 1 

. Whether my heart be faulty, her . | Suckling gen" #9). "waa, tranquil ; not Gb 8 Bad finell ; % Foy Op N 

: ö r be v. l „„ 4 5 ent all thy pafli T 3 * — a it MEG ey SA ne fre, . Ne. 
8 The Platonick principles will not anridale the 2 Calm and e e ee 1 _ we ee, a national unſ@vourineſs in any people yet 
e Mts | lan wille. Wh bre: 306 i eee 5 all we find the Jews leis ſut * r fv 

5004. | A ork oft Aur + pos paſſage of an old poet, as the UnRu'L 8 _ or ey — Ay bu. onde meth | Unsa'vousy. a 4 0 99 hereto than any. Brown. | 
1 e b eee adj. Not 11 e | F. Addiſon. The realm was left, like a ſhip in a Dom, mids all the 2 . 3 | 7 8 . 
lll tc If an indiff, 5 id 3 OUS, 3 WR a raging lurges, wnrulcd and undirected of any; tor they t an that which 18 * be eaten without ſalt ? or is 

ly 19 | different and unridiculous object could draw this | whom the was committed, fainted in their! by for they to] there any taſte in the white of an egg? + + Fob, vi. 6. 

Fot. 22 Ke a N hardly ee, with perpetuity re- their charge myDItted, faiated i abour, or g_ 2. Having a bad tate. | | Jes, vi. 6. 

| proper motives thereof. Brozn's Vulgar Errours. | UNRU'LINE LE q 9» a «44 Unſavoury food, e 
gr Te Unany. v6 Tana ef the ate: . mmm, - To ſponus „ Paradiſe Le. 

Po „ Pow js the e no _— | 3 By the negligence of ſome who were hardly to be com $6908 ving an ill ſmell; fetid. „ a6 

| . | is eir naval ſtore. Dryden. ded, and by th ulineſi of i : - | _ Some may emit an uxſavoury odour, which | 

Uugrahr. Wrong. In Spenſer, t Den. - WIR HOG BY 08 M1 neſs of others, who without leave | f "oral" le r e, „which may happen 

OY . * eee, eee. of victory was neg- 1 4. Unpleaing, ug =_ they have taken. Brown, | 
and we | 8 at in moſt Engliſh writers uſeth to be looſe, and as it | D | nolles. | "Things of ſo mean j rd, alth 3 IEP 
Ser nau. — ng , 1 3 dae timely framed, eee, 3 2 — 4 2 1 1 ang _ nding very 2 99856 | 

Y ed up together. Gloſſary to Spenſer's Kal. | never ſacrificed ſo much e lee 0 ilputed of; becauſe diſputation pre- ſuppoſ 
. Shew that thy judgment is not unrig bi. Wiſdom, xii. | U FS 20 . as one luſt. South s Sermons. | difficulty in the matter 7 pre-ſuppoſeth ſoms 
Dos Unxreurrous, adj. Unjult; wicked, linful; CCC Unſavoury news ; but how made he eſca : Shake. 

# Octavius here lept into his room, TY amy 4 IE EIT Od RS” bets. | To Unsa'y. v. a. To retract; to recant; to 5 what hav 15 
eſiſt os Fn, it uſurped by 5 doom; I To Therion, a looſe unruly 1 8 deen fai! . e e S&H 1 
eſiſtance. | But he E 1 70 might. Fairy Queen, ü. Who had uk joy to range the foreſt By * 5 a. 2 me fair? * fair again unſay; _ ' 

SE in a montn: „ And ch: IH ; a, 3 emetrius loves you, fair. ana 
3 Je Ie 7 8 molt e 18 . tears | OE eme, lle ee Phacon . Fig Raven, Say and 1 455 feign, flatter, or abjure, . 

8 oy eft the fluſhing in her galled eyes, 5 Wanting the manage of u iad 5 | . ow ſoon „ 7 
| x 5 e JR moſt wicked ſpeed!  Shateſprare. | The belt and ſoundeſt of his time 2 — 1 3 1 Want height recall high thoughts, how foon unſay 
955 Let the wicked man forſake his way, and the wnrighteous then muſt we look from his waa Koa / 5 hat feign'd ſubmiſſion ſwore. Milton's Parad:ſe Loft 

Ry as . his thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord. Iſa. | wardneſs. ages Shak ſhe whe a r ö To ſay, andi ſtrait x»ſay, pretending firſt e 
lis 5 al rene adv. Unjultly; wickedly ; nfully. The tongue is an wnruly evil, full of Sly vain Fat, 3 * eee eee En” 
wok n. 1 wt them c Thou doſt a better life, and nobler vigour "Al OUR There 3 no leader, but a liar trac C6. Milton. 
e ger eir toes a deadly Shibboleth deviſe: Dott each unruly appetite controul. 5 nnn here is nothing ſaid there, which you may have occa- 
'Y mY 37 unrighteouſly it was decreed, Love inſults, diſguiſed in the cloud ee. — 10 unſay hereatter. . Atterbury. 
5 kim in | Who r trult or profit ſhould ſucceed, And welcome force of that unruly crowd. aller Ace 3 no ſcales. e L 
is 2 pros = ould not ſwallow firlt a pois'nous wicked weed. | Paſſions kept their place, and tranigreſſed not the bounda- | Un 4e wi adj —_ nd ate ale; - | Gay, 
t tin inft- | A ma Duden. | ries of their proper natures z not were the diſorders begun, | And mi j. Not marked with wounds. 
gern! Aman may fall undeſervedly under publick dilgrace, or | which are occaſioned by the licence of unruly appeti 38 nd muſt the die for this? O ler her live; 
— Us. unrighteoufly oppreſſed. Collier on Pride. | | J Pf e, So the may live unſcarr'd from bleeding ſlaughter, 
i x. J. Wickedneſs; injuſtice. You muſt not go where you may dangers meet rag: U 1 will conteſs ſhe was not Edward's daughter. Shakeſp, = 
3 — can no more abide this propoſition con- Th' unruly (word will no iſtinction make, 5 8 b adj. Not bred to literature. P 
e g. ” themſelves. All fin, tay they, is a tranſgreſ- And beauty will not there give wounds, but take, Dr;d. unſcholaft * ing theſe learned diſputants, it was to th 
3 The f aw ; but every tranſgreſſion of the law is not fin. | UNSA'FE. adj. Not ſecure; hazardous; dangerous. 8 ick ttareiman that the world owed their peace and 
Shak 7 15 3 turns it for us: all unrighteouſneſs, If they would not be drawn to ſeem his adverſaries, ye Unzcuoo' D. adj | * Locle. 
2 — e, is lin; but every tranſgreſſion of the law is un- others ſhould be taught how unſafe it was to . by LED. adj. Uneducated ; not learned. | | 
Dod. 5 teouſneſs, taith Aultin upon this place. Hall. friends. ee 22 — apoſtles were ordained to alter the las of hea- 
Dy . Jome things have a natural deformity in them, as per- {oO With ſpeed retir'd e ape; 26 FR en Rae maerand 
il per v 92 pert iouſneſs, unrighteouſneſs, and ingratitude. Tillot/. Where erſt was thickeſt fight, th' angelick throng, 5 „ Not „ loo ter; b. iv. 
bt arte 5 W 8 — — ; not juſt. An left large field, — within the wind 4 10 eee by fire. | 

7 , ch know'ſt the way —— Ot luch commotion. Multon's Paradi „vi... £ + 3 1 | 

: To Plant axrighgiud kings, wilt know again Gene ee, EEE Len: eb my: cored eres Inns: 
threw: 1724 9 from oy uſurped throne. Shake/p. 3 — 8 a as than deſpair. Denham. | Th. rr e ee eee 

"lt, 8. V. a. Io deprive of a ring. ; egyan robbers made wnſafe the road, _ * . j ve. 13 N | 
2 | 2 torc d to impeach a broken — 4Þ 3 UNSA'FELY. adv. Not 8 pan, 8 ws wer d armour, hung by th' wall, 

To Urn d at viſ. franc. pledge. Hudibras. Take it, while yet tis praiſe, before my rage UnsCRa'r em been worn. © Shakeſpeare. 
fr ak Boy a. [This word is improper; there being no- Unſafely juſt, break looſe on this bad age; ION I he . — on a 1 5 | 
ale ect. * thr. tween rip and unrip; and the negative particle | So bad, that thou thyſelf hadſt no defence Have bro — eee ene | | 
A ouetnelss * ore of no force; yet it is well authoriſed. ] To cut | From vice, but barely by de rting hence. Dryden. Ton ug a counter- check before your 8 
0 to lab oy | 9, | wy As no man can walk, fo neither can he think, adv or Uxsc bn: Loh 7 « your city's tireaton's Ehneks. 'thak. 
Didſt break Like a traitor | unſafely : but in uſing, as his legs, ſo his thoughts amiſs | Thoſe balls jo: i eee not prbtected. RED 
2 Unris 77 that vow; and, with thy treach'rous blade, which a virtuous man never doth, Com:  adernad} wth... der; At brats, the tops of churches are 
He 2 the bowels of thy ſov'reign's ſon. Shakeſpeare. Uxs AID. adj. Not uttered; not mentioned. bei 1 glutering brightneſs from their 
Shake Iye 3 hes now, with his honour, ſo unrip, and put a Chanticleer ſhall wiſh his words #»/aid. Dryden. ng expoied, unſcreened, to the ſun's retulgent beams. 

| — © all that he had laid and done betore, as to deliver That 1 may leave nothi material anſaid, among the ſe- UNSCRIPTURAL adj Not def; | 1 vibe! B 
| We . 5 Bacon's Henry VII. | veral ways of imitation, I place tranſlation and para- The dofirine d n 3 enſiple by Scripture, 
| e are angry with ſe la . Pp octrine delivered in my ſermon was dans hail 

| trunks, and unri earchers, when they break” open. | phraſe. a . | Felton's Claſſicks. | nor unſcriptural, nor in itſelf talſe OP 
Dani. 2 revs packs, and open ſealed letters. Ther. Uns LT ED. adj. Not pickled or ſeaſoned with ſalt. neee alle, 5 Atterbury. 
. CE pg woes) ee ep] ne eh 
NRIPE 877 | Collier. ſea-lalt, an common among mariners, is cured diet of rnb ir gh a IE 
ye 1. . Ty : freſh unſalted things, and watery liquor — bunk, Un non 3 is Face, at | «his gh Dryden. 
3 not fully concofted. | UNSALU TED. a. ( inſalutatus, Lat.] Not ſaluted. 1 Wanting a ſeal. . 6 WI 
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| by | 164. Not fixed in a place or abode. 
Are words, and poor conditions ut unſcal d. | To ſhame obnoxious, and unſeemligſi leen. Milton. David ſuppoled that it could not ſtand with the Uns 
| Shakeſpeare. Her gitts which he owed unto God, to ſet himſelf in an houf el Wu 
2. Having the ſeal broken. I Mere ſuch, as under government well ſeem'd; trees, and to behold the ark of the Lord's coven:: Ri of Gels | 
To UNSSEAM. v. a. To rip; to cut open. : | '| Unſeemly'to bear rule. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. | l N 17 
He ne'er ſhook hands, nor bid farewel to him, | My ſons, let your unſeemiy diſcord ceaſe; | UNSE'TTLEDNESS. 7. /. | ler. 
Till he unſeam d him from the nape to th' chops, | It not in friendthip, live at leatt in peace. Dryden. | 1. lrreſolution; undetermined ſtate of mind Uxs 
And fix'd his head upon our battlements. Shakeſpeare. I wiſh every unſeemly idea and wanton expreſſion had een 2. Uncertainty ; fluctuation, pa 
UNSEA'RCHABLE. adj. Inſcrutable; not to be explored, baniſhed from amongit them. | Waiis. | The unſettledneſ of my condition has hithert | 
All is beft, though we often doubt _ -—_ ,__ | UNSEE'MLY. adv. Indecenily z unbecomingly. . to my thoughts concerning it. ® Put a 00 | 
W hat th" uſearchable diſpoler N TT Charity doth not behave itlelf ue, tecketh not her | 3, Want of hxity, De. iin. 
Ot higheit witdom brings about, rag AL * | 1 Cor. xii. 5. When the ſun ſhines upon a river, though 8 
And ever wo 3 in N Milton's Agoniftes. | 1 ae ty ors French altony'd; - this way and that by the wind, yet, for S hate duh 
Thou haſt vouchſaf d | Je uſeemtly yelling z diltant hills return = neſs, the ſun ſtrikes them with a dir eras el. NS 
This friendly condeſcenſion, to relate 2 Ie 1 e nabe. | Phillips. _ | tn a direct and certaig beam, v 
Things elſe by me unſearchable, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | UNSEEN. adj. | oe Ux$SE'VERED. adj. Not parted; not divided. vauth, 
Job diſcourſeth.of the ſecrets of nature, and unſearchable | 1. Not ſeen ; not diſcovered, _ h | Honour and policy, like unſever'd Fend © 
erfections of the works of God. Tilstſon. A jeit unjeen, inſerutable, inviſible, | I' th' war do grow together. Shake/s. Coriai Uxs 
Theſe counſels of God are to us unſearchable ; neither As a noſe on a man's face, or a weathercock on a ſteeple. | Their bands, though ſlack, no diflclu 155 f nt anus, 4. þ 
has he lett us in Scripture any marks, by which we may in- | Shakeſpeare. Th' unſever'd parts the greateſt preſſure ve wad | 
fallibly conclude ourſelves in that happy number be has Her father and myſelf 5 | Though looſe, and fit to flow, they fell coho p 
choſen. = 4 Rogers. Will fo diſpoſe ourſelves, that ſeeing, unſeen, To UNSE'X, v. a. To make otherwiſe than th 1.5 "achy, 
It is a vaſt hindrance to the enrichment of our underſtand | We may of the encounter frankly judge. Shak. Hamlet. | ly is. ; e lex common. «1 
_ ings, if we ſpend too much of our time among infinites and x A 8 became a phy ſician; whereupon one laid to him, All you ſpirits 5 EY | 
unſearchables. | TEK, atts's Logick. | You have done well; tor before the faults of your work were | That tend on mortal thoughts unſex me here, 
UNSE'ARCHABLENESS. 2. 7 Impoſſibility to be explored. | ſeen, but now they are unſeen. bg Bacon. | And fill me, from the crown to th toe, to fall U: 
The unſearchableneſt of God's ways ſhould be a bridle to lere may I always on this downy graſs, I. Of direc cruelty. J . SN ſe 
_ reſtrain preſumption, and not a ſanctuary for ſpirits of | Unknown, unſeen, my ealy minutes pals. Roſcommon. | UNSHA'DOWED. adj, Not clouded ; not Sarkene Machet, * 
o Bramball's Anſwer to Hobbes. Millions of ipiritual creatures walk the earth se alone ſees all things with an anfhadowrd, M5 
UNSE'ASONABLE. adj, | | ; | Unſeen, both when we wake, and when we llecp. Milton. five viſion, who eminently is all. » COMPreher. 
1. Not ſuitable to time or occaſion; unfit; untimely; lu 3 At his birth a ſtar . N UNSHA'KEABLE. adj. Not ſubject to concuſſio Nor zel. 
timed. 55 8 TW | | Unſeen before in heaven, proclaims him come _ Your ifle ſtands Te OTA ue, 28 
| Zeal, unleſs it be _— guided, when it endeavours the And guides the eaſtern ſages who enquire As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in | UN 
molt buſily to pleaſe God, forceth upon him thoſe #x/zafon- | His place, to offer incenſe, myrrh, and gold, Milton. | With rocks unjhbakeable, and roaring waters, Sin | 
able offices which pleaſe him not. _ Hooker, b.v. | He that on her his bold hand lays, fa | UnSHA'KED. adj. Not ſhaken. Not in ufe | ah Shateſp, 
Their counſel mult ſeem bags unſeaſonable, who adviſe] With Cupid's pointed arrows plays: by BE | ee kotobe- -- R = 
men to ſuſpect that wherewith t e world hath had, by their] They with a touch, they are ſo keen, FE: That unaſlailable holds on his rank. © 8 Ux 
don account, twelve hundred years acquaintance. ooker. | Wound us unſhot, and ſhe unſeen. Waller. | Unſhak d of motion. | Shak eſp. Juli 1 | 1 
8 It is then a very * . le time to plead law, when 5 The footſteps ot the deity he treads, IUNSsHAKEN. adj. . * ba Julius Coſor, | 
- ſwords are in the hands of the vulgar. Spenſer's Ireland, | And ſecret moves along the crowded ſpac, [1, Not agitated; not moved. 5 5 bt 
Phe commiſſioners pulled down or defaced all images in _ Unſeen of all the rude Phæacian race. Pope's Odyſſey. | ALS Purpoſe is 1 Wy 
_ churches, in ſuch unſeaſonable faſnion, as is done in hoſti- 2, Invilible ; undiſcoverable. 5 N I Of violent birth, but poor validity; PEO 
2 yy 2 5 „ Hayward. The weeds of hereſy being grown into ripeneſs, do, even | Which now, like fruits unripe, Ricki the t 
5 his digreſſion I conceived not unſeaſonable for this place, in the very cutting down, ſcatter oftentimes thoſe leeds But tall un/daken, when they mellow 3 we | 
nor upon chis occaſion. „„ OL TTS Clarendon. | which for a while lie unſeen and buried in the earth; but | The wicked's ſpite againſt Goa, is but like a 3 | 
e _ Haply mention may ariſe | 1 afterward freſhly ſpring up again no leſs pernicious than ai | running his head againſt the wall, that leaves tlie yd 
Of ſomething not wnſeaſonable to alk, — Milton. the firſt. „ | | Hooker. | ſhaken, but daſhes his own brains out — 9 
3 Wee lay out a-nights, and went abroad often at un- EE SIC TT on 2. Not ſubject ro concuſſion, - Bojie, 
2 ſcaſonable ours. | 0 Arbuthnot. Led by her heav'nly Maker, though #n/cen 1 3. Not weakened in reſolution; not moved. 
2. Not agreeable to the time of the year. I And guided by his voice. Mit, Paradiſe Loft. | Among innumerable falſe, vamoy'd, . 
ORE 49.46) eee ſtormy day, I. Unſkilled; unexperienced, 5 4 Unſhaken, unſeduc'd, unterrify'd. Milton's Paradiſe 1:8 Tj 
Wich makes the ſilver rivers drown their ſhores, 7 He was not unſeen in the affections of the court, but had |< -- III wait thou ſhrouded then Fg 5 5 
As it the world were all diſſolv'd in tears. Shakeſpeare. | not reputation enough to reform it. Clare nden. O patient Son of God! yet only ſtood t 5 Us 
3. Late; as, unſeaſonable time of night. e | UNSE'LFISH. adj. Not addicted to private intereſt. | _Unfhaken. Milton's Paradiſe Recained, b. 8. 
Un SE'ASONABLENESS, z. /. Dilagreement with time orf The molt intereſted cannot purpole any thing to much to _ Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God? 54 : Wh 3 
r e | | | their own advantage, notwithitanding which the inclination [ duty to his vicegerent, 1 5 = _ oy „ 
The moral goodneſs, unfitneſs, and rage eee of | is nevertheleſs anſe/fi/h. | Speftaicr, Ne 588. | His principles were founded in reaſon, and f om 1 
moral or natural actions, falls not within the verge of a| UN SE NT. I. „ I" viewe; and therefore 65d wot He aethe were . by ns 4 
I brutal faculty. Hale ss Origin of Mankind. | x, Not ſenn t. = his notions were no leſs ſteady and notes, than Rant | 
 UNSE'aSONABLY. adv. Not ſea ſonably; not agrecably to time 2. UN SEN for. Not called by letter or meſſenger. | upright. e 1 M. 5 PIR | | 
or ocgaſion. | 8 | If a phylician ſhould go from houte to houle nt for, | To UNSHA'KLE. v. a. To looſe from bonds. e Us 
Ty Some things it aſketh unſeaſonabl, , when they need not to] and enquire what woman hath a cancer, or whit mana] A laudable freedom of thought unfpachles their: nds 
be prayed tor, as deliverance from thunder and tem ,] fiſtula, he would be as unwelcome as the dileate nielt. | from the narrow prejudices of education, and ebe ene Z 5 
when no danger is nigh. _ 1 Hooker, ö. vv. N Taylor. eyes to a more extenſive view of the publick good. Adtijin, 0 
Leave to fathom ſuch high points as thele, | Somewhat of weighty conſequence brings you here ſo | UNSHA'MED. adj. Not ſhamed, © PR TMs 
Nor be ambitious, ere the time, to pleaſe; | often, and unſent for. 2 * Dryden. | kde brave man ſeeks not popular applauſe; 
Unſeaſonably wiſe, till age and cares 8 , | UNSE'PARABLE. adj. Not to be parted; not to be divided. Uſbam d, though toil'd, he does the beſt he can: 
| Have form'd thy toul to manage great affairs. Dryden. | Oh world, th llippery turns! Friends now falt worn, | Force is of brutes, but honour is of man e Holes 
By the methods preſcribed, more good, and leſs miſchief, Who twine as twere in love g {| UNSHA'PEN. adj. Miſhapen; deformed. 5 e | 
will be done in acute diſtempers, than by medicines impro- | Unſeparable, ſhall, within this hour, 3 This unſbapen earth we now inhabit, is the form it vas g 
perly and Wadde applied, Arbuthnot.| Break out to bittereſt enmity. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. found in when the waters had retired. ne." EO 
Dlyſles yielded unſeaſorably, and the ſtrong paſſion for his | UNSE'PARATED. adj. Not parted. I | -  Gaſping for breath, th' unſhapen Phocz die, 5 =, 
country ſhould have given him vigilance. Broome. There ſeek the Theban bard; _ I . And on the boiling wave extended lie. : Addiſur TT 
-UNSE'ASONED. adſ7j7. 5 To whom Perſephone, entire and whole UNSHA'RED. adj. Not partaken; not had in common. g : Vi 
1. Unicatonable ; untimely; ill- timed. Out of uſe. Gave to retain th' . ee ſoul. Pope's Odyſſey. | Bliſs, as thou Lak part, to me is bliſs; 15 85 
FVuobour majeſty hath been this fortnight ill, _ | UNSE'RVICEABLE. adj, Uleleſs; bringing no advantage or | Tedious unſbar'd with thee, and odious 23 "Miles, | 
And thele unſcaſon d hours pertorce muſt add | convenience. e Ws | To Unsn&aTH. v. @. To draw from the ſcabbard pats 
| Vito your hicknels, EIS Shakeſp. Henry IV. The beaſt, impatient of his ſmarting wound,  YJYJ| Executioner, unſbeath thy word; !. 9 VU 
I think myſelf in a better plight for a lender than you are Thought with his wings to fly above the ground; : Clifford's manhood lies upon his tongue. © Shakeſpeare, | 
the which hath ſomething emboldened me to this anſegſoned] But his late wounded wing unſerviceable found. Spenſ. J .. Mowbray, the Biſhop Scroop, Haſtings, and all 
imtruſion. | ; Ce Shakeſpeare. | "Tis certainly demonſtrated, that the condenſation and ex- | FAre brought to the correction of your bow: 5 
| 2. Untormed; not qualified by uſe. ' |! panſion of any proportion of the air, is always proportional | There is not now a rebel's {word unfheath'd. Shakeſpeare. 7 
| AP Tis an wnſeaſon'd courtier; adviſe him. Shakeſpeare. | to the weight incumbent up3n it: ſo that if the atmoſphere] Viewing the Trojan reliques, the unſheath's N 
3. Irregular; inordinate. „ : : had been much greater or leſs than it 1s, it would on the| ZEneas's Iword. RAD | Der bam. 
Ihe commiſſioners pulled down or dafaced all images in | ſurface of the earth, have been unſerwiceable for vegetation} Arcite, his ſword unſbeath'd. Du den. 18 
churches, i ſuch unſeaſonable and wnſeaſoned faſhion, as if] and life. e | _ Bentley's Sermons. | Far hence be ſouls profane! e v 
done in hoſtility. | Hayward. It can be no unſerviceable deſign to bag yt her oma Now, Trojan, take the way thy fates afford; _ | 25 
4. Not kept till fit for uſe, | I.. men in ſo important a point. ogers's Sermons. | Aſſume thy courage, and unſbeath thy word. Dryden. 
-&: Not ſalted; as, unſraſoned meat. {| UNSE'RVICEABLY. adj. Without uſe; without advantage. he Roman ſenate has reſolv'd Mo U 
| UNSE'CONDED. adj. 8 | | | It does not enlarge the dimenſions of the globe, or lie 1dly Till time give better proſpects, ſtill to keep 2D 
1. Not ſupported, 55 | and unſerwiceably there, but part of it is introduced into The ſword unſbeath' d, and turn its edge on Cæſar. 
Him did you leave 5 the plants which grow thereon, and the reſt either remounts | | | | Aadiſin. 8 
| Secondto none, unſeconded by you, Is again, with the alcending vapour, or is walned down into Each chief his ſev'nfold ſhield diſplay d, — 
| T's look upon the hideous god of war 5 M Woodward's Natural Hiſirny.| And half 1 N ſnining blade. Pape. 5 
In diſadvantage. S dateſp. Henry IV. UNnsE'T. adj. Not ſet; not placed. | * © ] UnsHE'D. adj, Not fpilt. „ 
2. Not exemplified a ſecond time. : _ | They urge that God left nothing in his word undeſcribed, | _ To blood nh d the rivers muſt be turn d. Millu. 
Strange and unſeconded ſhapes of worms ſucceeded. | nothing unſet down; and therefore charged them itrictly to UNSHE'LTERED. adj, Wanting a ſcreen; wanting protec- 
5 c | 5 ; Brown. | keep themſelves into that without any alteration. Hooker. | tion. e PTE, | 
To UNSE'CRET. v. a. To diſcloſe to divulge. To UNSE'TTLE. v. 4. Rn CE EIT | = He is breeding that worm, which will ſmite this gourd, 
| He that conſulteth what he thould do, ſhould not declare | 1. To make uncertain. _ 5 and leave him unſbeltered to that ſcorching wrath of Go!, 
what he will do; but let princes beware, that the anſecreting Such a doctrine u½ettles the titles to kingdoms and eſtates ; | which will make the improvement of Jonah's paſſionate 
of their affairs comes not from themſelves, Bacon. for if the actions from which ſuch ſettlements ſpring were | wiſh, that God would take away his life, his moſt rational. 
UNSE'CRET. adj. Not cloſe; not truſty. | | illegal, all that is built upon them mult be fo too: but the | defire. Decay of Piti. 
„Who ſhall be true to us, I ͤ»ͤlaſt is abſurd, therefore the firſt mult be ſo likewiſe. UNSHYELDED. adj. Not guarded by the ſhield. 
„ When we are ſa unſecret to ourſelves ? Shakeſpeare. V He try'd a tough, well- choſen ſpear! 
 UnSECU'RE. adj. Not ſafe 12. To move from aplace. 5 I] _ Though Cygnus then did no defence provide, 
5 Love, though moſt ſure, BT As big as he was, did there need any great matter to un- But ſcornful offer'd his un/>ielded fide. Dryden. I 
Yet always to itſelf ſeems unſecure. Denbam. ſettle him? | I. EHrange. To UNSHI'P. v. a. To take out of a ſhip. | | 
 UnsEgpv'ceD. adj. Not drawn to ill. 5 3. To overthrow. | | At the cape we landed for freſh water; but diſcovering a 
If the remain unſeduced, you not making it appear other-| UNSE'TTLED. adj. | I leak, we unſbipped our goods, and watered there, Gullivc" 
wife; for your ill opinion, and the aſſault you have made | 1, Not fixed in retolution 3 not determined; not ſteady. UNSHO'CKED.. adj. Not diſguſted ; not offended. 
to her chaſtity, you ſhall anſwer me with your (word. Impartially judge, whether from the very firit day that Ihy ſpotleis thoughts uz/hock'd the prieſt may hear. - 
: | . Shakeſpeare. our religion was unſettled, and church government flung out | | | Tickel!, 
ee innumerable falſe, unmov'd, : of doors, the civil government has ever been ible to tix upon | UNSHO'D. adj. [from unſboed.] Having nv ſhoes. 
„ Unſhaken, unſeduc d, unterrify'd. Milton's Paxadiſe Loſt. a ture foundation. _ Sauth's Sermons. | Their feet unſbod, their bodies wrapt in rag 
 UNsSEE'1 0 44%. Wanting the power ot viſion. A ſolemn air, and the beſt comforter And both as fwitt on foot as chaſed tags. Fary Que? 
_ as d have ſcrateh d out your unſeeing eyes, \ | To an unſettled fancy, cure thy brains. Shakeſpeare. | Withhold thy foot from being un/bod. Jer. u. 
720 o make my maſter out of love with thee. Shakeſp.| . Prepar'd I was not „ The king's army, naked and un/bod, would, through 
0 REES M. v. u. Not to ſeem. Not in ule. 28 | For ſuch a bulineſs; there am I found thole inclojed parts, have done them little harm. Clarenden. | 
' Lon wrong the reputation of your name, || So much unſettled. Shakeſpeare. | UNSHOO. part. adj. Not ſhaken. | 192 
— carrier to confeſs bee . With them, a baſtard of the king deceas'd, e Pit, box, and galb'ry, in convulſions hurl'd, | 
3 that, whic hath ſo faithfully been paid. Shakeſd. | And all th' unſetti d humours of the land, Thou ſtand'ſt vn/>:ok amidit a buriting world, Pt 
2 MLINESS. x, J. Indecency; indecorum; uncomeli- Raſh, inconliderate, fiery, voluntary. Shakeſpeare. | UNSHO'RN. adj. Not clipped. | | | | 
n A IEA | __ _ Uncertain and unſettled he remains his ſtrength, diffus'd 
0 as F wn us fight, whom we fear, and whole pre- Deep vers'd in books, and ſhallow in himſelf. Milton. | No leſs through all my linews, joints, and bones, 
nee to oftend with any the leaſt anſeemlineſi, we would be A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms of a | Than thine, while I preſerv'd theſe lucks unſborn, 
ſur wy as loth as they, who molt reprehend or deride that wambling ſtomach, and an unſettled mind. L' Eftrange. | The pledge of my unviolated vow. Milton's Agonifits 
uns 0. I Hooker, b. v. Unſettled virtue ſtormy may appear; | Straight as a line in beauteous order ſtood, 
UnsgE Murr. . . Indecent; uncomely; unbecoming. OY Honour, like mine, ſerenely is ſevere. Dryden. Of oaks unſborn, a venerable wood. Dryden. 
3 as yet were never able to prevent two evils; | 2. Unequabte; not regular; changeable. UNSHO'T. part. adj. Not hit by ſhot. 
t - 1 mutual exchange of unſcemiy and unjuſt diſgraces March and September, the two equinoxes, are the moſt He that on her his bold hand lays, 
offer 1 men, whoſe tongues and 8 arr out of rule; | windy and tempeſtuous, the moſt unſettled and unequable | With Cupid's pointed arrow plays; 
the other à common hazard of both, to be made a prey by | ſeaſons in moſt countries. Bentley's Sermons. They, with a touch, they are ſo keen, Allr 
ſuch as ſtudy how to work with molt advantage in private. | 3. Not eſtabliſhed. | Wound as unſbot, and ſhe unſeen. Malle, 
Let deviſe Hooker. My cruel fate, | To UNSHO'UT. v. @. To annihilate, or retract a ſhout. 
What beſt wy . CS. g | And doubts attending an unſetiled ſtate, Unſhout the noiſe that baniſh'd Marcivs 
| may for the preſent ſerve to hide Forc'd me to guard my coalt. | Dryden. | Repeal bun, witn the welcome of his * O'WERED: 


Un SHOWERED.. n, org eggs by ſhowers, | And yet unſlak'd, will kindle in her fancy, Ot ſuch ſubtle ſubſtance and unſound 


UNS 


| arſe | And make her eager to renew the teait. Dryden. That like a ghoſt he ſeem' d, whole rave-cloaths are un- 
T 1 be wh rd; ef with lowings loud. Wheat iteeped in brine, drawing the brine from 1 they — bow n Fairy Queen. 
Trampling th' unſhower'd g | 8 e mu with anflacked lime beat to powder, and fo fow'it. 0 5 5 1 
ep ads. Not recoiling not ſhunning danger or an ds adj. Ever wakeful. | | 4 Pieſenteth — to death ſo 158 a child? » Fairfax 5 
| in. = 3 33 8 nd roſeate dews diſpos'd , His puiffance, truſting in th Alniphty's aid | 
7 el ed ll lr aq SOOT LOR) | All but th' un/erping eyes of God to reſt, Milton. I mean to try, whoſe — I have u 9 3 
Th eich A ris by | bil eee TED TP UNSLIPPING. adj. Not liable to {lip; fait. - | Unſound and falſe. Milton. 
28 ing f — 5 _— —_— 2 N To knit your hearts 2 2, 12. Not faſt under foot. 5 | 
= ——— died, iy Shak, =. Mach With an unſlipping knot, take, Antony, 8 UNSO'UNDED. adj. Not tried by the plummet. 
9 pro's math" 7 nc itable. n | Octavia to wite. Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. |  Glo'ſter is e NP | 
dust 09d" Tis thapl n UNSMI'RCHED. adj, Unpoliuted; not Itaincxd. 4 Unſoundedyet, and full of deep deceit. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
| 45 tk Vieſs tl 3 bal b | That drop ot blood that's calm proclaims me baſtard; Orpheus lute was ſtrung with poets news,, 
is dein 1 0 a bl like d h 7 Shakeſp. Ot! Cries cuckold to my father; brands the harlot Whole golden touch — ſotten ſteel and tones 
E OT ns oo akeſp. Othello, Ev'n here, between the chatte and wnſmirch'd brow | Make tygers tame, and huge leviathans | | 
1. Not parc by : Of my true mother, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. |  Forlake unſounded deeps to dance on lands. Sbaleſp. 
1. Not parted by a ſieve. 40 


UNSMO'KED. adj. Not ſmoaked. 


; Not UNSO'UNDNESS. 2. / 
His anti: nt pipe in fable dy'd, 


© The ground one year at reſt, forget not thou 1. Erroneouſneis of belief; want of orthodoxy. 


With richeſt dung to hearten it again, 


| ; 8 And half unjmoat'd lay by his ſide. FSa oi. It this be unſound, wherein doth the point of anſoundneſs 
Or with unjifted ahes. i May's Virgil. UxsMOO TH. adj Koh — even; not level. Not Moy „ "he? : 15 Aa „ 6. iv. 
: 2. Not tried. 1 | * TI hoje biolloms, and thote dropping gums 1 2. Corruptneſs of any kind. | 
Affection! puh! ae peak like a green girl, | That lie beitrown, unſightly, and unſmooth, Neither is it to all men apparent, which complain of un- 
Unſiſted in tuch periſous circumitance. Shakeſpeare. a 


; In Aik ridddance, if we mean to tread with eale. Milton, ſound parts, with what kind of urſourdneſs every ſuch part is 

Uvs1'6:1T. adj. Not ſeeing. A low word, uſed only with un- | Un SO'CIABLE, adj. Faeienei Lat.] Not kind; not com- poſſellad. 4 7 y 0 e 
ſeen, as in the 2619 5h tollowing. Probably formed by cor- | municative of good; not ſuitable to lociety. 3 3. Want of ſtrength ; want of ſolidity. Zi | 

ruption of 4% ged. | By how much the more we are accompanied with plenty, The un/oundneſs of this principle has been often e 7-91 


| by fo much the more greedily is our end deſired, whom when | and is umveclally acknowledged. /n. 


They'il lay our buſineſs to reform 
The church and ſtate is but a woim; time hath made wyſoczable to others, we become a burden to | UNSO'URED. adj. 


For to ſub{cribe, z-/ight, unſeen, n,, __ ourtelves, | | Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. | 1. Not made ſou r. 3 
Io an unknown church diſcipline. Huclibras. Sucha behaviour deters men from a religious life, by re- Meat and drink laſt longer unputrified and unſoured in 
' UNSI'GH TED. adj. Invinſible; not teen. | prclenting it as an wx/octable (tate, that extinguiſhes all joy. | winter than in ſummer. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Beauties thai from worth ariſe, „ Al. diſon's Spettator, Ne 497.2. Not made moroſe. _ * | 
Are like the grace of deities, +2 | 3 | UNSO'CIABLY, adv. Not kindly ; without good-nature. | Secure theſe golden early joys, _ | 1 
Sli preſent with us, though unſighted. — Sucbling] hheſe are pleas'd with nothing that is not wrſociably tour, ]. That youth un ur d with ſorrow bears. Dryden. 
UNSIGHTLINESS. u. /. [from wnjeghily.] Deformity ; di- ill- natur'd, and troubletome. L. Ejlrange. Uxso wN. adj. Not propagated by ſcattering ſeed. | 
agreeable eis to the eye. 1 . | Ux$0'tLED. adj, Not pelluted ; not tainted; not tained, Muſhrooms come up haſtily in a night, and yet are un- 
The unſigbilin qi in the legs, may be helped by wearing 245 Who will believe thee, label? | . „„ „ . fs | | con, 
hced Rocking. dion: Wiſeman's Surgery. | My unſoil'd name, th' auſtereneis of my life, To It che ground lie fallow and uxſowr, corn-flowers will not 
UISTGUHTLx. adj. Diſagreeable to the fight. Er os V ill your acculation overweigh, Shakeſpeare. come. 226.2, | Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Rong On my knees I beg, .I The humours are trantparent, to let in the light, un/oiled The flow'rs zxſown in fields and meadows reign'd, 
That you'll vouchiafe me raiment, bed, and food. — and unſophiſticated by any inward tincture. Ray. | And weſtern winds immortal ipring maintain d. Dryden. 
Good Sir, no more: thele are u»/ig bt tricks. Shake/p. ler Arethuhan itream remains «#/ol'd, | UNSPA'RED. adj. Not ſpared. . 
Wo _ Thoſe bloſſoms allo, and thoſe dropping gums, ” Unmix'd with foreign filth, and undefil'd. OE Whatever thing . 
; That lie bettrown, unſigbtiy, and unſmuoth, ff | UNSO'LD. adj. Not exchanged for money. | The ſcythe of tune mows down, devour unſpared. Milton. 
a Aſk riddance, it we mean to tread with eaſe. Milton]  Mopſusthe ſage, who future things foretold, _ | UNSPA'RING. adj. Not ſparing j not partimouous. | 
* | Amongtt the reſt, a ſmall, un/ightly root, EE And Yother ſeer, yet by his wife z»fold. _ Dryden. She gathers tribute large, and on the board Es: 
But of divine effect, he cull'd me out. 55 Milton. Adieu, my children! better thus expire | Heaps with un/paring hand. | Milton. 
It mult have been a fine genius for gardening, that coul:| Unttall'd, ua/old; thus glorious mount in fire. Pope. | To UNSPE'AK. v. a. To retract; to recant. . 
have formed ſuch an w/ightly hollow into fo beautiful an | UNS0'LDIERLIKE., «dj. Unbecoming a ſoldier. = I put mytelf to thy direction, and _ 
ANC EE eros Fͤ)᷑pectator, Ne 477 Perhaps they had tentinels waking while they ſlept; but Unſpeak mine own detraction; here abjure 
 Uxs1nCE'RE. adj. [infincerus, Latin.) | eren this would be àſolllierlite in our age. roome. | Pune taints and blames I laid upon mytelf. Shakeſpeare. 
1. Not hearty; not ch - | UNSO'LID, adj. Fluid; not coherent. 25 ag l | UNSPE'AKABLE. adj. Not to be expreſſed. - IN 
2. Not genuine; impure adulterated. l :  Theextenlion of body is nothing but the coheſion of ſolid, A thing, which uttered with true devotion and zeal of 
n I have lo often met with chymical preparations, which I | ſeparable, moveable parts; and the extenſion of ſpace, the] heart, affordeth to God himſelf that glory, that aid to the 
N ; 2 have found unſincere, that 1 dare ſcarce trutt any. ö Boyle. | continuity of unſolid, inſeparable and umnoveable parts. x weakeſt lort ot men, to the molt perfect that ſolid com fort, Bn 
J 3. Not found; not folid. _ | 3 NS | PET Locke, | Which is unſpeakable. 8 Hooker, b. v. 
i Myrrha was joy'd the welcome news to hear; IUssoo'r. for unſwweet. 1 „ A heavier talk could not have been impos d, | 
3 But, clogg'd with guilt, the joy was unfincere. Dryden. | UNSOPHTISTICATED, adj. Not adulterated, nt. Than pgs or my grief unſpeakable. Shakeſpeare. 
Mo UNSiNCE'RITY. adj, Adulteration; cherte. The humour and tunicles are purely tranſparent, to let in | oth addieſt for nght  _ e 
f A ſpirit of ſea-ſalt may, without any unſincerigy, be ſo] light and colours, unfouled and 3 by any in- Unſpeakable: for who, though with the tongue 
a prepared, as to diflolve crude gold. _ Boyle. | ward tinQure, | More's Antidote againſſ Atheiſm. | Ot angels, can relate? I. .__ Milton. 
* Jo UN STNEW. wv. a. Io deprive of N I __ - Bluevitriol, how venereal and OT loever, rubbed | The comfort it conveys is ſomething bigger than the ca- 
. Nor are the nerves of bis compacted ſtrength, upon the whetted blade of a knite, will not impart its latent | | amps of mortality; mighty, and unſpeake le; and not to 
Stretch'd and diilolv d into unſineau d length. Denham. | colour. 1 Boyle. underſtood, till it comes to be felt. South's Sermons. 
Now toys and trifles from their Athens come, If authors will not keep cloſe to truth by unvaried terms, | This filis the minds of weak men with groundlets tears, 


| And dates and pepper have z/inew'd Rome. Dryden. | and plain, unſopbiſticat x Aoraoqpm ; yetit concerns readers | and unſpeakable rage towards their e Addiſon. 
. | The affected purity of the French has unjinew'd their he- not to be impoſed on, by fallacies. _ Locle. UNSPWAKABLY. adv. Inexpreſſibly; ineſfabſy. 3 

85 roick verſe. he language of an epick poem is almoſt UxsSO'LVED. adj. Not explicated. „ f f When nature is in her diſſolution, and preſents us with. ; 

” _ _ wholly figurative: yet they are ſo fearful of a metzpnor, | Why may not a lincere ſearcher of truth, by labour and | nothin 


 Stephens's Sermons. Their ideas, ever indifferent and repugnant, lie in the | UNSPE'CULATIVE. adj. Not theoretical. | 3 
| brain unſorted, and thrown together without order. Watts, | Some unſpeculative men may not havetheſki!l to examine 

| Unso'UGHT. adj. © | 1 Bet Conant of the Tongue. 

1. Had without fecking, | | UNsSPE'D. adj. Not diſpatched; not performed. HS 

7 Mad man, that does ſee n | Venutus withdraws, F 

Occaſion of wrath, and cauſe of ſtrife; . Unſped the ſervice ot the common cauſe. Garth. 

She comes unſcugbt; and ſhunned, follows eye. Fairy . UN SPE NT. adj. Not waſted; not diminithed ; not weakened; 


WM ug 5 | 
NSI'NKING. adj, Not ſinking.  _ 
Anxur feels the cool retreſhing breeze | 
Blown off the ſea, and all the dewy ſtrand 
: 5 Lies cover'd with a ſmooth, un/inking ſand. Addiſon. 
A  Uns!NEWED. adj. Nerveleſs ; weak. | 
1 Two ſpecial reaſons 


e. | | their aflertions. 


7 but bleak and barren profpeRs, there is ſomething 1 

on that no example of Virgil can encourage them to be bold | Prayers find out the ſolution of thoſe perplexities, which have | un/pea ably chearful in a ſpot of ground which is cove q 

| with ſatety, *** 2 Duden. hitherto been unſolved ? 5 Watts. with trees, that ſmile amidit all the 1igours of winter. : 
4. UxsrNGED. Not ſcorched ; not touched by fire. [As Virgil propounds a riddle which he leaves unſolved ; 5 . ny | Spectator. 13 
. Buy the command of Domitian, when caſt into a cauldron | fo I will give you another, and leave the expoſition to your | UNSPE'CIFIED. adj. Not particularly mentioned. | a | Vil 
of burning oil, he came out wrſinged. Brown's Vulg. Err. acute judgment, WE „ Dryden. Were it not requiſite that it ſhould be concealed, it had 8 uy 
1 Three men paſſed through a fiery furnace untouched, in- | UNSO'RTED. adj. Not diſtributed by proper ſeparation. not paſſed unſpecified. Brown's Vulgar Errours, . = 
0 
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Yo May to you, perhaps, ſeem much unfnew'd, | Her virtue, and the conſcience of her worth, nut exhauſted. ON | 5 
1. e ee 3 are rong. TI . Hamlet. That would be woo'd, and not unſought be won. Milton. The ſound incloſed within the ſides of the bell, cometh 
Der nine; . 8 80 1 They new hope reſume, oh forth at the holes unſpent and more ng Bacon. 
A perfect unſinniug obedience, free from particular acts of To find whom at the firſt they found unſought. Milton. Thy tame, not circumſcrib'd with Engliſh ground, 
. tranſgreſlion | | Rogers. | he ſea o'er-traught would ſwell, and th anſought dia- Flies like the nimble journeys of the light, N 
UxskANNED. adj. Not meaſured; not computed, — | _ monds IE 25 5 And is, like that, unſpent too in its flight. Dryden. 
This tiger-tooted rage, when it ſhall find _ 12 Would ſo emblaze the forehead of the deep. Milton. | To UN SPHERE. v. 4. Io remove from its orb. : 
The harm of aa” a {wiftnels will, too late Slumber, which forgot | E Foo put me off with limber vows; but T1, 
- Tie leaden pounds to's heels. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus.| When call'd before to come, now came unſought. Milton. | Though you wou'd ſeek t uþhere the itars with oaths, 
 Uns&1rLLED. adj. Wanting ſkill; wanting knowledge. If ſome foreign and unſought ideas offer themielves, reject Should yet ſay, Sir, no going. .  -, Shakeſpeare. © 
oh +... Unfkill' din Hellebore, if thou ſhouldit try 7 | them, and keep them from taking off our mind from its | Let my lamp at midnight hour Ha 
| To mix it, and miſtake the quantity, = | preſent purſuit, | Locke. | * Beſeenin ſome high lonely tow'r, | 
1. The rules of phylick would againſt thee cry. Dryden. ) | Thou that art ne'er from velvet ſlipper free, | Where I may oft out- watch the bear, 
c Ul d and young, yet ſomething {till T writ, Wnence comes this unſought honour unto me? Fenton. With thrice-great Hermes; or unſphere 
„ | Of C:ondith beauty, join'd to Cecil's wit. Prior. | 2. Not ſearched. I The fpiritof Plato, to unfold. * 5 
” Not ealtern monarchs on their nuptial day, 5 Hopelels to find, yet loth to leave anſougbt, | What wor Ids, or what vaſt regions hold „55 
xl In dazzling gold and purple ſhine fo gay, oe. Or that, or any place that harbours men. Shakeſpeare. Th' immortal mind. Milton. 
ar As the bright natives of th' unlabour'd field, | UnsO'UND. ad. IUssrrgp. adj. Not diſcovered ; not ſeen, . _ | 
al Unvers'd in (pinning, and in looms unſtill d. Blackmore. | 1. Sickly; wanting health. | With narrow ſearch I mult walk round 2 
ye Poets, like painters, thus anſeill'd to trace | _ Intemp'r y 810 5 This garden, and no corner leave unſpy'd. Milton. _ 
The naked nature, and the living grace, — Ends in an age imperfect, and wt can '  Denham.| Relolv'd to find ſome fault, before unſpy'd; = 
With gold and jewels cover every part, bw An animal whoſe juices are unſound, can never be duly | _ And diſappointed, if but ſatisfy d. | Tickell, 
And hide with ornaments their want of art. Pope. | nouriſhed; for unſound juices can never duly repair the fluids | UNSPLLT. adj. . 1 | | 
wh UNSk1LFUL. adj Wanting art; wanting knowledge, and ſolids, Te Arbuthnot. | 2. Not ſhed. . | 5 8 
: --- This overdone, or come tardy off, though it make the an- 2. Not free from cracks. | ae | T hat blood which thou and thy great grandſire ſhed; 
A Nilful laugh, cannot but make «> judicious grieve. Shakeſp. | 3. Rotten; corrupted. | And all that fince theſe ſiſter nations bled, . 
is r his lighs, though mute: a 5 4. Not orthodox. : TS 5 : : Had been unſpilt, had happy Edward known, 
Unſtilful with what We ts pray, let me | 25 Theſe arguments being ſound and good, it cannot be un- That all the blood he ſpilt had been his own. Denbam. 
** Interpret For him. * Milton's Paraiiſe Loft. | ſound or evi] to hold ſtill the ſame aſſertion, Hooker. | 2. oP oiled ; not marred. | ö 
l. A man, unſtilful in ſyllogiſm, could perceive the weaknets | Eutyches of found belief, as touching their true perſonal Is borrow to-daie, and to-morrow to mis, 
and inconcluſiveneſs of a long, artificial, and plautible diſ- copulation, become unſcund, by denying the difference which For lender or borrower noiance it is; . | 
2 courſe. | Locke fal continueth betwen the one and the other nature. Then have of thine owne, without lending unſpilt. T; 1 er. 
11 Uung a man's words, according to the propriety of the — TIT WarITIEER Hecoler. | To UnsprgiT: v. a. Todiipiritz to deprels; to deject. — 
i language, though it be not always underſtood, leaves the | 5, Not honeſt ; not upright. : | Denmark has continued ever ſince weak and un irited, 
; | blame on him, who is fo u7/tilful in the language, as not to ; Do not tempt my miſery, | bent only upon ſatety. emple. 
th underſtand it, when uſed as it ought. Locke. | Leſt it ſhould make me ſo unſound a man, Could it be in the power of any temporal loſs, ſo much to 
| _ UxsxrieuLLY. adv. Without knowledge; without art. As to upbraid you with thoſe kindneſſes | diſcompoſe and unſpirit my ſoul? Norris, 
FVuoou ſpeak unſtilfully ; or, if your knowledge be more, 1t That I have done for yoy. | Shakeſpeare. | UNSPO'LLED. adj. n k 2 
12 is much darkened in your malice, _ Shakeſpeare. | 6. Not true; not certain. TOY Eg 1. Not plundered; not pillaged. | 2 
| UNnS&rLFULNESS. u. / Want of art; want of knowledge. : Their vain humours, fed OR All the way that they fled, for oy deſpight, in their re- 
The tweetnels of her countenance did give ſuch a grace With fruitleſs follies and unſound delights. Hubb. Tale. | turn they utterly waited whatſoever the bag before left un- 
to what ſhe did, that it did make handiome the unhandlome- | 7, Not faſt; not calm. 77 Fo ſpoiled. LY | SHßpenſer's State of Ireland. 
| neſs, and make the eye force the mind to believe that there | The now ſad king, BIS | The Engliſh ſearched the rivers in juch fort, as they left 
2 was a praiſe in that unſkilfulneſs. Sidney. Toſs'd here and there, his quiet to confound, few ſhips unſpoiled or untaken. Hayward. 
Let noprices be heightened 1 the neceſſity e Feels ſudden terror bring cold ſhivering; PET Lp d ſhall be her arms, and unprofan d 
n. e ee e Taylor” Rule of Living Holy. Liſts not to eat; ſtill mules; ſleeps unſound. Daniel. Her holy limbs. Dryden. 
UxsLA'N. adj. Not killed. | 8. Not cloſe; not compact. 2. Not marred, " 
If there were any who felt a pity of ſo great a fall, and Some lands make unſound cheeſe, notwithſtanding all the | UNSTO“T TED. adj. 
had yet any ſparks of un lain duty left in them towards me, | care of the good houſewite. Mortimer s Hubandry. 1. Not marked with any ſtain. - 
yet dark they not ſhew it. | Sidney, b. iii. | 9. Not ſincere; not faithful. : A milk-white hind, 5 
ts Not hecatomb un/lain, nor vows unpaid, | | This Boobyclod toon drops upon the ground Without unſpotted, innocent within. Dryden. 
On Greeks accurs d, this dire contagion bring. Dryden. A certain token that his love's anſound,; Seven bulſocks yet unyok.'d tor Phœbus chuſe 5 
3 Ux$LA'KED. adj. Not quenched. | While Lubberkin ticks firmly. 8 Cay. And for Diana feven wnjpotted ewes, Dryden. 
| A | Her delires new rous'd, - | 10. Not ſolid; not material. | 2 Immaculate; not tainted with guilt, . 5 
atyran 
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Satyran bid him other buſineſs ply, +» \  Suchſceming milks ſuffered to ſtand unis, let fall to; ways, and how #aſufficient they are; to give a fatisfaQ,... Su 
Than bunt the ſteps of pure, un/Dote2e maid. _ Queen. | the bottom a 2 ſubitance. Boyle on Colours... aeg of the daes ue have, Ltd Fan On 7 
A heart unſpotted is not ealily daunted. Shakeſpeare. | To UNSTTTCH. wv. a. To open by picking the ſtitches. in God, upon their ruin, as the true, ul ung A 
There is no king, be his cauſe never fo ſpotleſs, it it come Cato well obſerves, though in the phraſe of a tavilor, | UNSU'GARED. adj, Not ſweetened with ſugar, Locle. Ursu: 
to the arbitrement of ſwords, can try it out with all uz/pozted [| friendſhip ought not to be unripped, but ite bed. Coelier. Try it with ſugar put into water formuly ſuga | 
ſoldiers. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. UnsTOO'PING. adj. Not bending; not yielding. | into other water unſugared. Bacon Natur red and * 
Pure religion and undefiled is this, to vilit the fatherlels{ Such neighbour nearnets to our ſacred blood UNSUTTABLE, adj. Not congruous : not equal ; they thy * 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep himſelf unſpoited Should nothing priv'Jege him, nor partiaſize . one P not Propur. 11 
trom the world. James, i. 2 Th' unſtooping firmnels of my upright ſoul. Sha. Virginity, like an old courtier, wears her cab gu. | 
Wildom is the grey hair to men, and an un/potted life is | To UNSTO'P. v. à. To free from ſtop or obſtruction; to faſhion; richly ſuited, but w/uitable, jutt like he 5 ME V 
old age. 2 A pocipha. open. . | and the tooth-pick, which we wear not now. Shay cock Ursu 
Make her his eternal bride; BE Fe Such white fumes have been afforded, by un/topping a li- He will {mile upon her, which will now be ſo un tare, 
And from her fair unſpotted ſide | I quor diaphanous and red. | Ho le ou Colours, her diſpoſition, being addifted to a melancholy 33 to [9 
Two bliisful twins are to be born. Milton. \ © The eyes of the blind ſhall be opened, and the ears ot ſhe | not but turn him into contempt. Shakeſp 5 N | 
| Thou wilt not leave me in the loathſome grave deaf unſtopped. La. xxxv. 5. That would likelieſt render contempt inltead 5 Wel. Þ 
His prey, nor ſuffer my uxſpotted foul One would wonder to find ſuch a multitude ot niches n Hard recompence, unſuitable return Ut 70 Ul 
For ever with corruption there to dwell. Milton. flopped. | Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. For ſo much good, Milton's Paradiſe Ress ot h 
Vindica:e the honour of religion, by a pure and ute | UNSTO'PPED. adj. Mecting no reſiſtance. All that heaven and happineſs ſignifies is 8 1 4 I 
obedience to its precepts. Rogers Sermons. | The flame unflopp'd, at firſt more fury gains, wicked man; and therefore could be no felien / Cw loa 
UxSQUA'REv. adj. Not formed; irregular, | | And Vulcan rides at large with loolen'd rems. Dryden. | | | y E UxsV 
| When he ſpeaks, BE | UNSTRA'INED. adj. Ealy ; not forced, | Conſider whether they be not unneceſſary exp e. ano 
"Tis use a chime a mending, with terms zr/quar'd; [ By an caſy and unftrained derivation, itimplies the breath | as are #/uitable to our circumſtances, 7 1 keck 
Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt, of God. Hakexwell on Providence. | To enter into a party, as into an order of friat terbary, E 
5 Would ſeem hyperboles. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefida. | UNSTRA'ITENED. adj, Not contracted, reſigned an obedience to ſuperiours, is very un 7% Wale; Urs“ 
© UnNSTA'BLE. adj. ¶ inſtabilis, Latin.] 7 The Eternal Wildom, from which we derive our beings, | the civil and religious liberties we ſo zealoutl: Ko 3 with 
1. Not fixed; not falt. 3 I enriched us with all thete ennoblements that were ſuitable to } UNSUTTABLENESS. 2. J. Incongruity; Cabinet Tye... f 
0 Where gentry, title, wiſdom, the meaſures of an unſtraitened goodnels, and the capacity The uſuitableneſs of one man's dipect to another ws 3 
Cannot conclude by the yea and no JI of ſuch a creature. N Rs FC Glarxoille. |, fancy, has raiiet ſuch an averſion, as las produ vo rf, 1 * 
Of gen'ral ignorance, it mult omit © | UNSTRE'NGTHENED. adj, Not ſupported; not affiſted. hatred ot him. n n erte {vs 
Real neceſſities, and give way the while AA : The church of God is neither of capacity ſo weak, nor | UNSUITING. adj. Not fitting; not becoming South, 
| I' unſtable ſlightneſs. \ Shakeſpeare's Coriclaines. | ſo unftrengtbened with authority from above, but that her Whillt you were here, o'erwhelmed with Vous wt 
A popular ttatè not founded on the general intereſts ot the |. laws may exact obedience at the hands of her own children. | A paition moit zxſuiting ſuch a man THEIR, | 
people, is of all others the moſt uncertain, unſtable, and lub- | 3 DE TRE DONTES ES Hooker. | Catho came hither, Shakeſpea es Othe!) 5 J U 
ject to the molt eaſy changes. | Temple. | To UNSTRING, V. a. _ | | N Leave thy joys, unſuiting ſuch an age, e et 
Thus air was void of light, and earth anſtable. Dryden, | 1. To rclax any thing ſtrung; to deprive of ſtrings. Io a freſh comer, and relign the tage. 8 5 
See harnels'd ſteeds deſert the ſtony town, [My tongue's uſe is to me no more F Bo UNSU'LLIED. adj, Not fouled ; not diſgraced 1 Dden. co 
And wander roads unftable, not their owwn. Gay.} Than an %ftringed viol or harp. Shakeſp. Rich, III. My maiden honour yet is pure word} or GER be 
2. Inconſtant; irreſolute. 5 Eternal ſtructùres let them raiſe, n As the unſullied lilly. | e 8 UNS 
A double-minded man is #nflable. James, i. %.} On William and Maria's praiſe; = CINE To royal authority, a moſt dutiful a ek be 
UnsTAa'1D. adj. Not cool; not prudent; not ſettled into dif- | Nor fear they can exhauit the ſtore, . been the proper, unſallies honour of date church, * * 
cretion; not ſteady; mutable. 5 Ih nature's mulick lies wnftrung : I Rays which on Hough's unſully d mitre mine. Pen 6 
His unſtayed youth had long wandered in the common la- ill thou, great God ! ſhalt loſe thy double pow'r, |  Thele an altar raiſe: ES 3 Uxs 
byrinth of Jove;z in which time, to warn young people of And touch thy lyre, and ſhoot thy beams no more. Prior. | An hecatomb of pure, unſully d lays | 
his unfortunate folly, he compiled theſe twelve oeglogues. lis idle horn on fragrant myrtles hung; l That altar crowns. A 5 
; = | : ” | Spenſer. His arrows ſcatter'd, and his bow unſtrung. Smith. | UNSU'NG. adj. Not celebrated in verſe; not recited in fe. UNs 
Io the gay gardens his #»/taid defire 2. To looſe; to untie. '. SPE a» SY Thus was the firtt day ev'n and morn e in 
Him wholly carried, to refreſh his ſprights. Spenſer. | I nvaded thus, for want of better bands, I Nor paſs'd uncelebrated, nor unſun 1 | 
Will the king come, that I may breathe my laſt . His garland they un/trizg, and bind his hands. Dryden. | By the cœeleſtial choirs, _ Milton's Paradi 73 | | 
In wholeſome counſel to his u7ftazd youth. Shakeſpeare. | UNSTRU'CK. adj. Not moved; not affected. „„ Half yet remains unſung ; but narrower bound ife Loft. Uns 
Tell me, how will the world repute me, | | | Over dank and dry, _ I Within the vilible de e e. Milton's Paradiſe l. 
For undertaking fo uftazd a journey? © | They journey toilſome, unfatigu'd with length ; Here the mule fo oft her harp has ſtrung MEPs 
I fear it will make me tcandalized. © Shakeſpeare. | Ot march, wfruck with horror at the light | That nota mountain rears its head wnſuny, Adin a 
Se J EGS Of Alpine ridges bleak, | Phillips, | UNSU'NiNED. adj. Not expoſed to the fun 37 2 US 
| Which gaſps beneath a child's Hai command. Santys. UN STUDIE. adj. Not premeditated ; not laboured. | I thought her as chatte as unſunn'd ſnow: Shabefteare. ©: 1. 
a Vice leads | „50 In your converſation I could obſerve a clearneſs of notion, You may as well ſpread out the un/unn'd hea 8 ou l 
Valin unſtay'd youth to beggary and ſhame. Richards. ex preſſed in ready and wnftudied words. Dryden. | Ot milers treaſure by an outlaw's den, EO 
_ UxsTa'1DNEss. z. /. Indiſcretion; volatile mind. | UNSTU'FFED. adj. Unfilſed; unfurnithed. g. And tell me it is ſafe, as bid me hope 
| The oft changing of his colour, with a kind of ſhaking Care kegps his watch in every old man's eye; | Danger will wink an opportunity, 
unſigidneſs overall his body, he might ſee in his countenance And where care lodgeth, fleep will never lie: And let a ſingle, helpleſs maiden paſs | 2 
ſome great determination mixed with fear. Sidney... But where unbruited youth, with u/tuft brain,  _ Uninjur'd in this wild ſurrounding waſte. Mitt , 
 UxSTA'INED. aj. Not ſtained ; not dyed; not diſcoloured. | _ Doth couch his iimbs, there golden licep doth reign. | UNSUPE'RFLUOUS. adj. Not more than enough; © 885 © T0 
Pure and unlained religion ought to be the higheſt of all | . „ $f __ Shakijpeare. Nature's full bletlings would be well dit; d . 0 
cares apperthining to publick regimen. Hooker, b. v. | UNSUBSTA'NTIAL. ad. | . In unſuperfluous, even proportion, 2 FE 
Ne let her waves with any filth be dy d. J. Not ſolid; not palpable, PRES "hls Aud the no whit encumber d with her ſtore. Milton. 
But ever, like herſelf, unſtained hath been try'd. Fairy . Welcome, t ou unſubſlantial air that I embrace; I UNSUPPLA'NTED. adj, TD HOO | NO Js 
I do commit into your hand I _ Thewretch thatthou hatt blown unto the worſt, | x, Not forced, or thrown from under that which ſupports it 125 
Th' unſtained {word that you have us'd to bear, | _ Owes nothing to thy blaſts. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. |  Gladliome they quaff, yet not encroach on ni 05 5 8 
With this remembrance, that yu ule the ſame „ e Darknels now roſe, I | __ - Seaſon of reſt; but well bedew'd repair _ bY e 
With a like bold, juſt, and impartial ſpirit, 1 Asdaylight ſank, and brought in low'ring night, Fach to his home with unſupplented feet. Phillip; RM 
As you have done gainſt me. Shakeſp. Henry IV.. Her ſhadowy offspring, unſubſtantial both, 2. Not defeated by ſtratagem. . is 2. 
| 1 will do it without fear or doubt, ee Privation mere of light and abſent day. Milton, | UNSUPPLI'ED. adj. Not tupplied; not accommodated with . 
To live an unſtain d wife to my ſweet love. Shakeſpeare. | 2. Not real. | 55 I lomething neceſſary. „ 
| Your youth, | a PS 2 It ſuch empty, unſubflantial beings, may be ever madeuſe } Prodigal in ev'ry other grant, ae 3+ 
And the true blood which pee s forth faintly through it, | of on this occalion, there were never any more nicely ma- | Her hire left unſupply'd her only want. Dryden; | 
Do plainly give you out an Hin d ſhepherd, Shake/p. | gined and employed. 5 Addijon. Every man who enjoys the poſſefſion of what he narurth ; 
-* "The hooked chanot ftood ED; | UNSUCCEE'DED. adj. Not ſucceeded. I wants, and is unmindful of the unſupplied diſtreſs of . Ui 
Unftain'd with hoſtile blood. © Milton. }  Unjult equal o'er equals to let reign; ROE men, betrays the {ame temper. pe kater * 
That good earl, once preſident : | FE \ £& 1 One over a I, with unſuceeeded power. : 15 . Milton. a UNs Uu PPO RT ABLE. adj. ( znſupportable Fr ] fathlerable: EEK 
8 10 ur Ain dend f e e pe WI: 5, i adj. * having the wiſhed event; not for- ma as cannot be endured. ' & : 
ho 11y*d in both anſtain d with gold or fee, I tunate; not we received. . 1 The uneaſineſs of unr jew. 4 hy c 71 : 
And left them both, more in himſelf content. Milton. O the ſad fate of unſucceſsful in! „ | the more — e by 2 18 
ler people guiltleſs, and her fields wv tory Roſcomm. You ſee yon heads without, there's worſe within. Cleav. | The waters mounted up into the air, thicken and _—_ 
Thele, of the garter call'd, of faith wn/fain'd, TX Ye pow'rs return'd and by their interpoſition betwixt the earth and the fun, 
In fighting Felds the laurel have obtain d. Dryden. | From unſucceſsful charge! be not diſmay d. Milton. | tence off the ardent heat, which would be otherwiſc anſup- 
To UNSTA'TE, v. a. To put out of Sum. W 3 the many miſtakes, which have made learn-] portable ; Woodwward's Natural Hiſtory. | 
fI:gh-battled Cæſar will „ | ing generally fo unpleaüng and fo unſucceſsful. Milton. UNSUPPO'RTABLY. adv. Intolerably. | 8 8 
Uuſtate his happineſs, and be ſtag'd to th' ſhew © My counſels may be anſuccę/ Hul, but my prayers | For a man to do a thing, while his conſcience aſſures him . 
Againſt a ſworder. Shakeſp. Auth. and Cleopatra. | Shall wait on all your actions. N 3 that he ſhall be infinitely, unſupportably miſerable, is cer- 5 
I wou'd wunftate myſelt, to be in a due reſolution. Shak. | The corruption, perverleneſs, and vitioſity of man's will, | tainly unnatural, _ N eb a U 
UNSTATUTABLE. adj. Contrary to ſtatute. I he charges as the only cauſe that rendered all the arguments UNSUPPORTED. adi. e „C | 
That plea did not avail, although the leaſe were notoriouſly | his doEtrine came cloathed with wrnſicce Jul. South, | 1. Not ſuſtained; not held up. 
unftatutable, the rent reſerv'd, being not a ſeventh part of the] Fad Portius been the wnſucce/sful lover, ff | Them ſhe up- ſtays 
kcal value. . „ Swift, | The ſame compaſſion would have tall'n on him. Addiſon. | Gently with myrile band; mindleſs the while 
UNSTA'UNCHED. adj. Not ſtopped; not ſtayed, I _ Succelsful authors do what they can to exclude a compe- Herlelt, though feirelt unſupported ow. Ilan. I 
EY With the iſſuing blood : ETD. | tiror, while the wnſucceſs/ul, with as much eagernets, lay | 2. Not aſſiſted. 1 5 ; | * 
Stifle the villain, whoſe unſtaunched thirſt 5 their claim to him as their brother. Addiſon. | Nor have our ſolitary attempts been ſo diſcouraged, as to 
York and young Rutland could not ſatisfy, Shakeſpeare. |  Thole are generally more unſucceſsful in their purtuit after | deſpair of the favourable look of learning upon our lingle 
UN STEADILY. adv. | FRE. 5; Dy fame, who are more deſirous of obtaining It. Addiſon. rok, unſupported endeavours. Brown's Fre,. to Vulg. Err. | 
| 1. Without any certainty, 6 | Leave dang'rous truths to unſucceſ5fud tire. Fope. | UNSU'RE. adj. Not fixed; not certain. | 4 
x 2. Inconſtantly; not conſiſtently. * | UNSUCCE'SSFULLY. adv. Unfortunately; without ſucceis. What is love? 'tis not hereafter ; 
He that uſes his words looſely and anſteadily, will not be The humble and contented man pleaſes himſelf innccent- + Preſent mirth hath preſent laughter; 
minded, or not underſtood. _ SIE TORE Locke. ly; while the ambitious man attempts to pleaſe others in-“ What's to come is itil] zxſure. Shakeſpeare. 
UNSTE'ADINESS, #. /. Want of conſtancy ; irreſolution ; mu- ully, and, perhaps, in the iſſue arſucceſsfully too. South. | The men he prett but late, EEE 
tability, 5 f | UnSUCCE'SSFULNESS. 2. ſ. Want of ſucceſs; event con- To hard aflays unfit, unſure at need, 
A prince of this character will inftruR us by his example trary to wiſh. ng TRE Yet arm'd to point in well attempted plate. Fairfax. 
to fix the unſteadineſi of our politick. Addiſh ; Admonitions, fraternal or paternal, then more publick The king, ſuppoſing his eſtate to be molt ſafe, when in- P 
In the reſult, we nnd the ſame ſpirit of cruelty, the tame reprehenſions, and upon the unſucceſsfulneſs of all rhele | deed molt unſure, advanced many to new honours. Hayw. | 
blindnels, and obſtinacy, and unſteadineſs. _ Swift. milder medicaments, the cenſures of the church. Hammond. Haw vain that ſecand life in others breath! 
UNSTE'ADY. adj SIA | = UNSUCCE'SSIVE. adj. Not proceeding by flux of parts. Th' eſtate which wits inherit after death! 
1. Inconſtant; irreſolute. | | 5 5 We cannot lum up the unſucceſſive and {table direction ot Eale, health, and life, for this they mult reſign: 
And her unfleady hand hath often plac'd | 1 God. TO Brown's Vulgar Errours. Un ure the tenure, but how vaſt the fine! Pepe. 
Men in high pow'r, but ſeldom holds them faſt, Denham. The wnſucceſſive duration of God with relation to him- | UNSURMO'UNTABLE. adj. [inſurmontable, Fr.] Inſupeit- 
No meaſures can be taken of an unſteady mind; {till *tis | ſelf, doth not communicate unto other created beings, the ble; not to be overcome. EYES 
too much or too little. : 4 L' Eflrange, | fame manner of duration. | Hale. What ſafety is it, for avoiding ſeeming abſurdities, and 
While choice remains, he will be ſtill unſteady, UxsSU'CKED. adj. Not having the breaſts drawn, _ unſurmountable rubs in one opinion, to take refuge in tte 
| And nothing but neceſſity can fix him. RNoabe. Unſuck'd of lamb or kid, that tend their play. Milton. | contrary, which is built on ſomething altogether as uc 
2. Mutable; variable: changeable. ' UNSU'FFERABLE. 7. /. Not ſupportable ; intolerable z not to | plicable? ; ; Locke. 
If the motion of ths ſun were as unequal as that of a ſhip | be endured. UNSUSCE'PTIBLE. ad. Incapable; not liable to admit. 
driven by unſteady winds, it would not at all help us to mea- The irk ſome deformities, whereby through endleſs and She a goddeſs died in grain, 5 
lure time. | Es | Locke, | ſenſeleſs effuſions of indigetted prayers, they oftentimes diſ- Was unſuſceptible of ſtain. | Sach. 
-_-, Not fixed; not ſettled, | grace, in moſt unſufferable manner, the worthielt part of UNSUSPE'CT. adj. Not conſidered as likely to do dt 
UxSTE ADFAST. adj. Not fixed; not faſt. | Chriſtian duty towards God. Hooker, b. v. UNSUSPE'CTED. 5 mean ill. | | 
I'll read you matter | That glorious form, that light unſufferable, Hlere is the ncad ot that ignoble traitor, _ 
As full of peril and advent'rous ſpirit, And that far-beaming blaze ot majelty, The dangerous and unſuſpected Haltings. Shakeſpearts 
As to o'erwalk a current, roaring loud, | Wherewith he wont at heav'n's high council table | Author unfu/pef, 1555 A 
Ou the unſteadfaſt tooting of a ſpear, Shakeſpeare. To lit the midſt of trinal unity, Friendly to man, far from deceit or guile. Milian, 
UNSTEE'PED. adj. Net foaked, He laid aſide. Milton. On the coaſt averſe 
Other wheat was ſown unſleeped, but watered twice a A ſtinking breath, and twenty ill ſmells beſides, are more From entrance, or cherubick watch, by ſtealth _. 
day. : Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | unſufferable by her natural fluttiſhnels. Savijt. Found unſuſpected way. Milton's Paradije Lift 
To UNSTI'NG. v. a. To diſarm of a ſting. © | UNSUFFICIENCE. 2. /. { inſuffiſance, Fr. ] Inability to aniwer This day, my Perſicus, thou ſhalt perceive, 
He has diſarmed his afflictions, unſtung his miſeries; and | the end propoſed. | | Whether I keep myſelf thoſe rules I give, 
though he has not the proper happineſs of the world, yet hße The error and wnſufficience of the arguments, doth make Or elle an unſiuſpected glutton live. Dryden. 4 
has the greatelt chat 1s 10 be enjoyed in it. South's Sermons. it on the contrary tide againſt them, a ſtrong preſumption They are perions of unqueitionable abilities, e 
UasTIxNTED. adj. Not limited. that God hath not moved their hearts to think ſuch things | unſuſpeFed of avarice or corruption. Jew! wit 
In the works of nature is unſtinted goodneſs ſhewn us by | as he hath not enabled them to prove. Hooker, b. v. | UNSUSPE'CTING. adj. Not imagining that any ill is deligh 
„ their author, Skelton, | UNSUFFI'CLENT. adj. [ inſuffiſant, Fr.] Unable; inadequate. | ed. | 
UNSTIRRSD. adj, Not ſtirred; not agitated, Malebranche having thewed the difficulties of the other | When Albion ſends her eager ſons to war, 4 


UxSWBE'T. adj. Not ſweet; diſagreeable. 


UxNTA'INTED. adj. 


7 to find beliet. | 


the breaths of many people. 
2. Not charged with any crime. 


U Ta LK ED of. adj. Not mentioned in the world. 


Pleas'd, in the gen ' ral's light, che hoſt lie down 
Sudden, before lou unſuſpecting town; 
Ine captive race, ons nſtant Makes our prize, 
And high in air Uritanma's ſtandard flies. 
eusrrelous. ad). Having no ſuſpicion. 
xs He his guide requeſted to let him lean 
With boto his ans on thofe two mally pillars, 
Chat to the archeg ook gave main ſupport; 
hi iu, 1d HTN 
2778227 9 uren recei 4 my faint addrets, ; 
With eager hope and 1u/1juſpicious faith. "I Smith. 
UssusrAIN ED. d, Not wpported z not held up. 


1414 Cay . g a 
Its head, thong * * 1 6 | a 
Hung draop e 7 uſtain'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Aff anſuitain d ee the wave and iky X 

All unſſta t DEL ret fe 2 

Beneath 113% tect the * auung billows fly, Pope, 
Ti UsswWA TAE. Va 4. To tree trom tolds or convolutions 

+ bandage. | * 

5 In cn g an old woman came to unſavathe me. 
Addiſon. 
UnSWA'YABLE, adj. Not to be governed or influenced by 


| Pope. 


other f f | ; 
8 He bow d his nature, never known before 


But io be rough, 2 N able and free. Shakeſpeare. 
UxsSW A IF. adj. Not wiclded not held im the hand. f 
Anale tor England, here to claim the crown. — 

che chair empty is the {word unſwway'd ? 


— 158.45 


{the king dead ? the empire unpollets'd ? Shakeſpeare. 


7 [ sw E AR 5. . Not to iwcar; tO 1recant any thing 

Worn 4 5 5 5 1 5 ; 
ze ae was glade to end the ſtrife ſo light, 

\..\ hereto {wore z for who would not oft ſwear, 5 

ng oft 4% wear, a diadem to bear ? Hubber ds Tale. 


J 1 aSWEAT. V. 4. To cate after fatigue; to cool ater, 


Exercues..”-. . 3 | 
The interim of unſweating tremlelves regularly, and 


convenient reit before meat, may, with profit and delight, 
NMiitou on Equeaiton. | 


be taken up with folemn muhcg. 
UNSWE/aTING. adj. Not fweating. 

In troit and ſnow, if you complain of heat, 
They rub th' unſereating brow, and {wear they f weat. 


Long were to tell the trouviuus ttorms that toſs 
The private tate, and make the lite axjavecet, 


ing. FOE ; | 5 
What cuſtom wills in all things, ſhould we dot, 
The dult of antiquetime would he unjwept, Shakep. 
Uxswo sx. adj. Not bound by an oath. 1 

You are not yet 2hπ⁹οον 


When you have vow d, you mult not ſpeac with men. 


Shake/peare. 


1. Not fuilied; not polluted. © 8 
| Sweet prince, th' untainted virtue of your ears 
Hath not yet div'd into the world's deceit. &. baxeſpeare. 
What ttronger breaſt- plate than a heart watarmucd? | 
. : | 4,0 Shakeſpeare. 
Ireland's untainted loyalty remain'd.  —Rojcommon. 
Compare the ingenuous phablenets to virtuous couniels 
in youth, as it comes freſh and urtainted, out of the hands 
of nature, with the confirmed obſtinacy in an aged inner, 
„ | 5144.5 +15 BORED 
This untainted year is all your own; 8 
Your glories may, without our crimes, be ſhown. Dryd. 
The molt untainted credit of a,witnels will ſcarce be able 
Keep the air of the room untainted with fire, ſmoke, or 
| e . 


And yet within theſe five hours Haſtings liv'd 290 2 

Untainted, unexamin'd, free at liberty. Shakeſpeare, 

3. Not corrupted by mixture. F 
The conſcious walls conceal the fatal ſecret; 


Th" untainted winds refuſe th' infecting load. Smith. | ' : | 
8 e „ __ UNTHA'NKFUL. adj. Ungratetul; returning no acknowledg- 


USTA'KEN. adj. 


JJ Tana G4 3 
Until this day remaineth the vail untaken away. 2 Cor. iii. 


The Enxl:h fearched the rivers in tuch fort, as they left 


tew ſhips untpoiled or untaken. 8 Hayward 1 
Dilpole already of th? an, n ſpoil. © Valler. | 
Otherwile the whole buſineis had miſcarried, and Jerula. 
lem remained wntaken. 3 


A thoutand {chemes the monarch's mind employ; _ 
Elute in thought, he ſacks untaten Troy. Pepe. 


2. UNTAKEN wp. Not filled. | 


The narrow limits of this diſcourſe will leave no marc 
room untaken up by heaven, | 


Spread thy cloſe curtain, love-pertormin night, 
Thai the runaway's eyes may wink, and Romeo 


Leap to theiearms, untalk'd of and unſcen. Shakeſpeare. 


No happincts can be, where is no rett ; 
Tl unknown, untalk'd of man is only bleſt. Dryden. 


UNxTA'MEABLE. 4dj. Not to be tamed, not to be ſubdued. 


Gold is ſo untajeable by the fire, that after many melt- 


ings and violent heats, it does ſcarce diminiſh, Wilkins. 
He is ſwitter than any other bull, and wztameable. Grew. 
UNTA MED. adj. Not tubdued; not ſup Yrelled. 


A people very ttubborn and untamed; or, if ever tamed, 
yet lately have quite ſhooken off their yoke, and broken the 
bonds of their obedience. | 
What death has Heav'n deſign'd, 
For ſo untam'd, ſo turbulent a mind! Duden. 
Man alone acts more contrary to nature, than the wild 
and moſt untamed part of the creation. _ Locke. 
To UNTA'NGLE. v. 4. Io looſe from intricacy or convolu- 
tion; FAS ADS 
O time, thou muſt antaugle this, not I; 
It is too hard a knot for me t untte. 
This is that very Mab, 


That cakes the elflocks, in foul, fluttiſh hairs, 


Which, once untangl'd, much misfortune bodes. Shakeſp. 


I'll give thee up my bow and dart; 
Uuntangle but this cruel chain, | 
And freely let me fly again. — 
UxTa'sTED. adj. Not taſted; not tried by the palate. 
The tall ſtag reſolves to try 
The combat next; but if the cry 
Invades again his trembling ear, 
He ſtraight reſumes his wonted care; 
Leaves the untaſted ſpring behind, 


And, 2 with fear, outflies the wind. * Waller. 
1 7 | 


A " chance to __ : | 
_ A new repaſt, or an antaſted ipring, 5 
Bleſſes big ſtars, and men it luxury. Addiſon's Cats. 
UxTa'sTING. adj. * | 
1. Not perceiving any tate. ED | 
Cydonian oil, |; | þ 
Whoſe balmy juice glides o'er th' untaſting tongue. Smith. 
2. Not trying by 7 palate. 9 | 
NTAUGHT. ad). tg, | 
1. UnintiruQed; uneducated; ignorant; unlettered. , 
A lie is continually in the mouth of the untaught. Eecl. 
Taught, or untaug ht, the dunce is ſtill the tame 3 | 
Yet {til} the wretched maſter bears the blame. Dryden. 


Milton's Agoniſtes 


1. Not embarrailed hy temptation. | 


| UNTENDER, adj}. Wanting lofinefs 5 wanting aſtection. 


Fairy S.. 
UxswE FT. adj, Not bruſhed away; not cleanzd by iweep- 


| To UNTEN T. v. a. To bring out of a tent. 


Locle. 


| 2. Not received with thankfulneſs. 


ryden. | _ 


Boyle. 


Spenjer's Irciand. 
| To UNT NK. V. a. 


Unthink your ſpeaking, and ſay ſo no more. Shakeſp. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


Prior. 


On ev'ry thorn delightful wiſdom grows 
n ev ry ſtream a — inſtruction flows; 
ut ſome antaught o erhear the whilp'ring rill, 
In ipite of tacred leiſure, blockheads ſtill. 
2. Debarred trom inſtruction. 

He, that from a child wntaught, or a wild inhabitant of 
the woods, will expect principles of ſciences, will find him- 
{elf miſtaken. 5 Locke. 

3. Unikilled; new ; not having uſe or praQice. 
Suffolk's imperial tongue is ſtern and rough, 
Us d to command, wntaught to plead for favour, 
5 [£99 | Shakeſpeare. 
To UNTE'ACH. v. a. To make to quit, or torget waat has N 
been inculcated. | . N 
That elder berries are poiſon, as we are taught by tradi- 
tion, experience will anteach us. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
i Their cuſtoms are by nature wrought; 
But we, by art, 3 what nature taught. 
UNTE MPERED, adj. Not tempered. 

One built up a wall, and others daubed it with untemper- 

ed mortar. | Ezek. xii, 10. 
UNTE&mMPTED. adj. SI 


Young. | 


Dryden. 


In temptation diſpute not, but rely upon God, and con- 
tend not with him but in prayer, and with the help of a pru- 
dent untempted guide. | 

2. Not invited by any thing alluring, 

Untempted, or by wager or by price, 
He would attempt to climb the precipice. 
UNTE'NABLE. adj. „ 

1. Not to be kcki in poſleſſion. 
2. Not capable of delence. 


Cotton. 


be thould retire. | 
_  Cafſaubon abandons a poſt that was untezable, Dryden. 
UNTENANTED. adj. Having no tenant. Z 
The country ſeems to be full ſtocked with cattle, no ground 


UNTE'NDED. adj. Not having any attendance. „ 
They fall, unbleſt, wntexded, and unmourn'd. Thom. 


_ Goes thy heart with this ?— 
 —Aye, my lord, —— 85 
—So young, and fo wntender 2 — 
So young, my lord, and true, 
UNTE'NDERED. adj. Not offered. 
Cailibelan granted Rome a tribute, 
_ Yeorly three thoufand pounds; which by thee lately _ 
Is left wnterder'd. Sbabeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


Will he not, upon our tair requelt, 


plied. LE. 
laſts and fogs upon the? | 
Th' «tented woundings of a father's curſe = 
Pierce every tence about thee! Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
UNTE'RRIFLIED. adj, Not affrighted; not ſtruck with fear. 
Among innumerable falſe, unmov'd, . 
| Unthaken, unſeduc'd, anterrihh'd. 
I0 ſuccour the diſtreſt; to give help 
Io an affiicted mother, | 
Unbrio a by love, waterrify'd by threats; 


1. Not repaid with acknowledgment of a kindneſs. 
20 I all the world CC Ende! 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe, 
Drink the clear ſtream, and 3 wear but freeze, 
ITh' All-giver wou'd be unthank'd, 


IE | | Milton. 
© Their batter'd admiral too ſoon withdrew, 
Unthank'd by ours for his unfiniſh'd fight. Dryden. 
Forc'd from her preſence, and condemn'd to live: 
Unwelcome freedom, and unthank'd reprieve. Dryden. 


ment for good received, . | | : 
The caiting away of things profitable for ſuſtenance, 1s an 
unthanhiul ubuſe of the fruits. Ef de Hooker. 
Ile is kind to the anthankful. Lule, vi. 35. 


prepared life for then. 2 E/dr. viii. 
it you rcckon that for evil, you are unthankful for the 
bleſſing. | Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 
he bare ſuppoſal of one petty loſs, makes us untbankjul 
n for dares lhe. nite: I Eflrange.. 
UxTHANKFULLY, adv, Without thanks; without grati- 
tiles 3 7 
I judget it requiſite to ſay fomething, to prevent my being 
thought to have wthankfully taken one of the chief paſſages 


| of my dilcourle trom à book, to which I was uterly a7: 
25 | Boyle. 1 


ſtranger. | : 
UNTHA'NKFULNESS. 7. /. Neglect or omiſſion of acknow- 


gratitude. Ga 


makes thee away, | Shakeſpeare. 


Wards hate. Hayward. 
ſinners, which evinces the virtue er to unthankfulneſs, 
to bear the ſame place in the rank of duties. South's Serm. 

UNTHA'WED. adj, Not diſſolved after froſt. 

> Your wine lock'd up, ae | 
Or fiſh deny'd, the river yet unthaw'd, Pope. 
To recal, or diſmiſs a thought. 


UxTAHTNKIN G. adj. Thoughtleſs ; not given to reflection. 
SGrey-headed infant! and in vain grown old; 
Art thou to learn, that in another's gold 
Lie charms reſiſtleſs l that all laugh to find 


Unthinking plainneſs ſo o' erſpread thy mind. | Dryden. 


perhaps help znthinking men to become thinking. Locke. 
The wnthinking part contract an unreaſonable averion to 
that eccleliaſtical conſtitution. en Addiſon. 
With earneſt eyes, and round anthinking face, 
He firſt the ſnuff-box open'd, then the calc, Pope. 
 UNTHO'RNY. adj. Not obftruQed by prickles. 


tui were confinable unto corporal exercitations, and there 
ſtil} remained a paradiſe, or unthorny place ot knowledge, 


Brown. 
UNTHO'UGHT of, adj. Not regarded; not heeded. 
That ſhall be the day, whene'er it lights, 
This gallant Hotſpur, this all-praiſed knight, 


To UNTHRE'AD. v. a. 0 looſe. nt 
He with his bare wand can wnthread thy joints, 
And crumble all thy ſinews. : Milton. 
adj. 


UNTHRE'ATENED. Not menaced. | 


Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. . 


Utent his perlon, and ſhare the air with us 5 Sbabeſp. 
| UNTENTED., adj. [from tent. ] Having no medicaments ap- 


Iten. 


4. To reſolve; to clear. 


I Thele are exploits worthy Achilles' ſon. A. Phillips. 5 : 
| UNTHA'NKED. adj. os No 


wou'd be unprais'd. | 


They which he created, were unthankful unto him which | 


| ledgement for good received j want of ſenſe of benefits; in- 
Thou dieſt in thine unthankfulneſs ; and thine ignorance | 
| Immoderate favours breed firſt unthankfulneſs, and atter- | | 


The unthankful ſtand reckoned among the moſt enormous | 
An effectual remedy for the wandering of thoughts who- | | 
ever ſhall propoſe, would do great ſervice to the ſtudious, and | 
| It were ſome extenuation of the curſe, if in fiedore wrllus | 


And your «nthought of Harry chance to meet. SHD. 


Sir John Hotham was unreproached, and wnthreatened, | 


% 


Pluckt from my arms perforce, and giv't awa 
* To upſtart unn it. 1 af + FEY 
The curious wnthrift makes his cloaths too wide, 
And ſpares himſelf, but would his taylor chide. Herbert. 
Yet nothing {till 3. then poor and naked come; | 
Thy father will receive his unthrift home, | 
And thy bleſt Saviour's blood ditcharge the mighty ſum. 
7 A. 


| UNTHRIFT, adj. Profuſe; waſteful ; prodigal; extravagant. 


In ſuch a night, 
Did Jeſſica ſteal from the wealthy Jew; | 
And, with an wxthrift love, did run from Venice. Shak. 


UNTHEITFTILY. adv. Without frugality. 


Our attainments cannot be overlarge, and yet we manage 
a narrow fortune very unthriftily. Collier. 
UxTURTFETINESss. 1. J. Waite; prodigality; profuſion, 
The third ſort are the poor by idlenets or unthriftineſt, as 
riotous ſpenders, vagabonds, loiterers. Hayward, 
The more they have hitherto embezzled their parts, the 
more ſhou!d they endeavour to expiate that wunthriftineſs by 
a more careful managery for the tuture. Gow. of Tongue. 
NTHRIFTY, adj. | | 
1. Prodigal; protuſe; laviſh; waſteful. | 
The caitle I found of good ſtrength, having a great mote 
round about itz the work of a noble gentleman, of whoſe 
withrifty fon he had bought it. Sidney, b. ii. 
Can no man tell me of my wnthrifty ſon? Shakeſp. 
Our ablence makes us wrthrifty to our knowledge. Shak. 
2. Not ealily made to thrive or tatten. A low word. ; 
Grains given to a hide-bound or zthrifty horle, recover 
him. ors Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


3 Uxruxrving. adj. Not thriving; not prolpering; not 
He produced a warrant, that the town being untenable, | i 85 proipering; no 
: Clarendon, b. viii. 


growing rich. | 
Let all who thus unhappily employ their inventive fa- 
culty, conſider how znthriving a trade it is finally like to 
prove, that their falſe accuſations of others will rebound in 
true ones on themſelves. Government of tht Tongue. 


being watenanted. Temple. | TOUNTHRO'NE, v. 4. To pull down from a throne. 


Him to unthrone, we then 
May hope, when everlaiting fate ſhall yield $4 
To hickle chance, and chaos judge the ſtrife. Milton. 
To VUINTI'E. v. a. . „ eiprag 


| 1. Tounbind; to free from bonds. 


Shakeſpeare. 5 


Though you untie the winds, and let them fight | 
Againſt the churches; though the yeſty waves 
Confound and ſwallo navigation up. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


| 2. To looſen from convolution or knot. 


All that of myſelf is mine, 0 
Lovely Amoret, is thine 
Sachariſſa's captive fain 
Would untie his iron chain; 5 
And thoſe ſcorching beams to ſhun, 


Io thy gentle ſhadow run. | _ #alter. 
Ihe chain, FI] in return wntze, ES: 5 
And freely thou again ſhalt fly. | Prior. 
The tury heard ; while on Cocytus' brink, Ee 
Her ſnakes untied, ſulphureous waters drink. Pope. 


3. To let free from any obſtruëtion. ä 
All the evils of an untied tongue, we put upon the ac- 
counts of drunkenneſs. OE re: 3 co F- 


They quicken floth, 60s untie; 3 ? 
- Make roughneſs tmooth, and hardneſs mollifie. Denh. 
A liitle more itudy will ſolve thoſe difficulties, untie the 


. knot, and make your doubts vanith. - _ Watts. 
_ ] UNTYED. adj, VVV 
II. Not bound; not gathered in a knot. 

3 | CC 
_  -., Unty'd, and ignorant of artftulaid, 
A.- down her ſhoulders loolely lay difplay'd. Prior. 


2, Not taſtened by any binding, or knot. 5 f 
Your hoſe ſhould be ungartered, your ſhoe untied,, and 
Shakeſpeare, 
UNTIL. adv. _ | ip 5 
x. To the tine that. Eh: I 
Treaſons are ated, 55 | 
As ſoon as thought; though they are never believ'd 
____ Untilthey come to act. ET \ Denham. 
2. To the place that. Eb. EH Be dope, ER 
In open proſpect nothing bounds our exe, 
Until the earth ſeems join'd unto the ſky. Dryden. 
8 prep. To. Uſed of time. The other uſe is bio- 
ete. | | AO ESE 


So ſoon as he from far deſcry © 
Thoſe gliſt'ring arms, that heaven with light did fill, 
le rous'd himlelf full blithe, and haſten'd them until. 
RT 1 - Spenſer. 
UNTILLED. adi. Not cultivated. 3 8 
The ſglebe ant ill'd, might plenteous crops have borne, 
Rich fruits and flow'rs, without the gard'ner's pains, 
Might ev'ry hill have crown'd, have honour'd all the 


Lands lain long antill , contract a four juice, which 
cauſes the land to run to unprofitable trumpery. Mortimer. 
The ſoil until d, a ready harveſt jelds 4 
With wheat and barley wave the golden fields. Pope. 
 UNTIUMBERED. adj. Not furniſhed with timber; weak. 
V/here's then the ſaucy boat, OLE 5 
Whole weak untimber d ſides but even now 
Co-rivall'd greatneſs? or to harbour fled, 9 5 
Or made a toalt for Neptune? Shakeſpeare. 
UNTIMELY. adj. Happening before the natural time, 
| Boundleſs intemp'rance hath been 
Tu' untimely emptying of the happy throne, Shakeſpeare. 


Matrons and maids 
With tears lament the knight's unitmely fate. Dryden. 
Such were the notes thy once-lov'd poct ſung, 
Till death wntzmely ſtopp'd his tuneful tongue. 


It ever he have child, abortive he it; | 
Prodigious and untimely brought io light. Shakeſpeare. 
Butchers, and villains ! 
How ſweet a plant have you untimely cropt ? Shakeſpeare. 
= Call up our friends, | | 
Aud let them know what we mean to do, rp 
And what's untimely done. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Why came I lo untimely forth | 
Into a world, which, wanting thee, 
Could entertain us with no worth ? 
UNTINGED. adj. 
1. Not ſtained ; not diſcoloured. 
It appears what beams are untinged, and which paint the 
primary or ſecondary iris. Boyle on Colours. 
2, Not infected. | | 
Your inattention I cannot pardon; Pope has the fame 
defect; neither is Bolingbroke untinged with it. | 


Swift to Cay. 


Waller. 


UNTIRABLE. adj, Indefatigable; unwearied. 


To an uutirable and continuate goodneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
UNTIRED: adj. Not made weary. >. | 


by any language of mine. Aug Charles. 
UNTHRIFT, 1 An extravagant; a prodigal. 


y rights and royaltics 


| Hath he ſo long held out with me untir'd, 
And ſtops he now for breath 1 
12 


every thing about you demonſtrating a careleſs deſolation. 


lains. Blackmore on the Creation. 


— — 


On juſt beheld and loſt! Pope. 
UNT1iMELY. adv. Before the natural time. zen ene 
He only fair, and what he fair hath made; 
All other fair, like flowers untimely fade. Spenſer. 


A moit incomparable man, breath'd as it were * 


Sbaleſp. Richard III. 
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UNT 


See great Marcellus! how untir d in tolls, 
He moves with manly grace, how rich with regail ipoils! - 
f Do den. 
UxTiTLED. adj. [un and 1. Having no title. | 
8 oy — 5 ! 6 | . 
With an untitled tyrant, bloo mr; 
When ſhalt thou 2 thy wholelome days again? Shakeſp. 
UN ro. prep. [It was the old word for to; now obſolete. ] Io. 
: O continue thy loving kindneſs unto them. Pf. xxxv1. 
It was their hurt untruly to attribute ſuch great power 
unte falſe gods. 3 Hooker. 
She, by her wicked arts, and wily (kill, 
Unawares me wrought unto her wicked will. | 
The ule of the thavel is to continue the infant unto the mo- 
ther, and by the veflels thereof convey its ſuſtentation. 


| Brown. 
| Children permitted the freedom of both hands, often con- 
fine unto the left. 2 Brown. 
Me, when the cold Digentian ſtream revives, 
What does my friend baheve I think or alk? 
Let me yet leſs poſſeſs, fo I may live, 5 | 
Whate'er of lite remains unto mylelt. Temple. 
UNTO'LD. adj. NM ir: 5 | 
3. Not related. ; 8 ö 
Better a thouſand ſuch as II 
Their grief untold, ſhould pine and die; 3 
Than her bright morning, overcaſt . 
With ſullen clouds, ſhould be defac'd. Waller. | 


2. Not revealed. 


Characters where obſcene words are very indecent to be | 
heard: for that reaton, ſuch a tale thall be left wntold by | ; 
| N 2. Not yet experienced. 


-  - es 
U ro ven D. adi. E i | 
1. Not touched; not reached. MF 
Achilles, though dipt in Styx, yet having his heel un- 
touched by that water, was ſlain in that part. Vulg. Err. 
Three men patled through a tiery furnace untouched, un- 
ſinged. | 1 
2. Nr e „7% P | 
They, like perſons wholly untouched with his agonies, and 
unmoved with his paſſionate intreaties, ſleep away all con- 


Dryden. 


ceern for him or themſelves. | 
3. Not meddled with. | | 
We mult purſue the ſylvan lands; 


Th' abode of nymphs, untouch'd by former hands. Dryd. [ 


Several very ancient trees grow upon the ſpot, from 


whence they conclude, that theſè particular tracts mult have 


lain untouch'd for ſome ages. 

UNTOWARD. adj. go en ou 

1. Froward; perverſe; vexatious ; not eaſily guided, or taught. 
Have to my window; and if the be froward, 


A dd; iſon . 


Then halt thou taught Hortenſio to be untoward. Shak. | 


The ladies prove averſe, 
And more untoward to be won, 


Than by Caligula the moon. | 

The rabbins write, when any Jew 
Did make to God or man a vow, 5 

Which atterwards he found untorvard, 

Or ſtubborn to be kept, or too hard; IE 
Any three other Jews o' th” nation, 33 
Might free him from the obligation. Hudibras. 

They were a croſs, odd, untoward people. South. 
Some men have made a very untoward uſe of this, and 
ſuch as he never intended they ſhould. _ 


2. Aukward; ungraceful. ** 
Volt is my theme, yet unconceiv'd, and brings 


_ ©. Untowardwords, ſcarce looſen'd from the things. Creech. | 


Some clergymen hold down their heads within an inch of 

the cuſhion; which, beſides the untozvard manner, hinders 

them from making the belt advantage of their voice. Safe. 
UNTO'WARDLY. adj. Aukward; perverſe; froward. 


They learn, from unbred or debauched ſervants, an- 


EY towardly tricks and vices Locke on Education. 
__UxTo'waARDLY. adv, Aukwardly ; ungainly; perverſely. 
lle that provides for this ſhort life, but takes no care for 


eternity, acts as wntowardly and as crolsly to the reaſon of | 
„ Tallaefon. 
_ Tillotſon. 


things as can be. | 
e explained them very untowardly. _ 
UNTRA'CEABLE. adj. Not to be traced. - | 5 
| The workings of Providence are ſecret and untraceable, 
by which it diſpoſes of the lives of men. 
UNTRA'CED. adj. Not marked by any footſteps, 
Nor wonder, if advantag'd in my flight, 
By taking wing from thy auſpicious height, 
Through untrac'd ways, and airy paths I fly, 
_ More boundleſs in my fancy than my eye. a 
UNTRA'CTABLE. adj. [ intraitable, Fr. 1tratabilis, Latin. ] 
1. Not yielding to common meatures aud management; not 
governable; ſtubborn. 3 . 5 
Tube French, ſuppoling that they had advantage over the 
| Boos began to be wi, and almoſt antractable, ſharply 
pre 


know not what more he can do but pray for him. 
_ Ulcers untractable in the legs, with a gangrenous appear- 
ance in the ſkin. F | 

2. Rough; difficult. 


I forc'd to ride th untractable abyſs. Mfilton. 
UxrRaCTALENESS. u. ,. Unwillingneſs, or unfitnels to | 


be regulated or managed; ſtubbornnels. 


The great difference in mens intellectuals ariſes from a 


detect in the organs of the body, particularly adapted to 
think; or in the dulneſs or untratablencſs of thoſe facul- 
ties, tor want of ute. | 
UNTRA'DING. adj, Not engaged in commerce. 
Men leave eitates to their children in land, as not ſo liable 
to caſualties as money, in uztrading and unſkilful hands. 


Locke. | 
USTRATNED . Sonoma tures 
1. Not educated ; not inſtructed; not diſciplined, 
My wit uztrain'd in any kind of art. Shakeſpeare. 


Ine king's forces charged lively, and they again as ſtoutly 
reccived the charge; but being an untrained multitude, 


witnout any {oldier or guide, they were ſoon put to flight. 
| Hayward. 
Life, 


To noble and ignoble, is more ſweet Fo api 
Untrain d in ariis, where rathnels leads not on. Milton. 
No expert general will bring a company of raw, untrained 
men into the Held; but will, by little bloodleſs tkirmiſhes, 
initruct them in the manner of the fight. 
2, Irregular; ungovernable. 
Gad not abroad at eV ry queſt and call 
Ot an untrained hope or paſſion : 2 
Io court each place of fortune that doth fall, 
Is wantonncis in contemplation. Herbert. 
UxIRANSFERABLE. adj. Incapable of being given from 
one to anotlier. | EOS. | 
In parliament there is a rare co-ordination of power, 
though the lovereignty remain Kill entire and e ee, 
in the prince. Howel's Pre-eminence of Parhament. 
UxSTRANSPARENT. adj. Not diaphanous; opaque. 
Though held W the light they appeared ot a tranſpa- 


rent yellow, vet looked on with one's back turned to the light, 
they exhibited an untranſparent blue. 
Un TRAVELLED. at). | 
1. Never trodden by paſſengers. 


Boyle on Colours, 


| Spenſer. 


Stephens's Sermons. | 
| | they could but taſte, they ſhould then be compleatly bleſt. 
3 Atterbury. 


| 3. Not having paſſed trial. 


f Hudibras. « 


"Woodward. | -- 


South's Sermons. 


Denham. 
|UNTRU'E, adj. 


ing for ſpeeily relolutions and ſhort meetings. Hayao. 
If any father have a fon thus perverſe and ee, 11 
cle. 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Decay Piety. 


We find no open track, or conſtant manuduction in this. 
labyrinth, but are ott times fain to wander in America, and 


untravelled parts. 
Long wntravell 'd heaths. 
2. Having never ſeen foreign countries. N 
An entravelled Engliſiman cannot reliſh all the beauties 
of Italian pictures; becaute the poſtures expreſſed in them 
are often ſuch as are peculiar to that countr Addiſon. 
To UNTRE AD. v. a. 
lteps. | | 
We will untread the ſteps of damned flight, 
And, like a bated and retired flood, 
Leaving our rankneſs and irregular courſe, ; 
Stoop low within thoſe bounds we have o'erlook'd. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


Brown's Preface to Vulgar Errours. 
| Thomſon. 


'UNTRE'ASURED. adj. Not laid up; not repoſited. 


: Her attendants 
Sa her a-bed, and in the morning early 
They found the bed untreaſur'd of their miſtreſs, 
| 8 Shakeſpeare, 
UNTRE'ATABLE. adj. Not treatable; not practicable, 


obtained of them. Decay of Piety. 


IUNTRI BD. adj. | 
| 1. Not yet attempted, 


It behoves, | 
From hard eſſays, and ill tucceſles paſt, 
A faithful leader, not to hazard all 
Through ways of danger, by himſelf untry'd. 
That ſhe no ways nor means may leave urtry'd, 
Thus to her ſiſter ſhe herlelt apply d. 


5 Never more hy | 
Mean to try, what raſh untry'd I fought,  _ 
The pain of abſence from thy fight. Mzton's Par. Loft. 


ſings which they already have, ſet their hearts upon ſome- 
what which they want; ſome untried pleuſure, which, if 


| _Self-pteſervation, the long acquaintance of foul and ho- 
dy, the untried condition of a ſeparation, are ſufficient rea- 
lions not to turn our backs upon life, out of an humour, 


| Eternity thou pleaſin „dreadful thought! | 
Through what variety o 275 being, | h 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs? _ . 


| The father ſecure, __ 
Ventures his filial virtue, though untry'd, 
Againſt whate'er may tempt. 
 UNTRIU'MPHABLE. adj, Which allows no triumph. 
What towns, what garriſons, might you, 
With hazard of this blood ſubdue; bf 
Which now y'* are bent to throw away 
In vain, untriumphable tray ? | 
UNTRO'D:. 
UNnTRO'DDEN. I foot. | | 
The way he came, not having mark'd, return 
Was difficult, by human ſteps troll. 
Now while the heav'n by the ſun's team untrod, 
Hath took no print of the approaching light, _ 


And all che ſpangled holt keep watch. Milton. 
2 * A garland made of ſuch new bays, , 

And ſought in ſuch wntrodden ways, 

As no man's temples e'er did crown. 


Who was the firſt to explore th' untrodden path, | 


Hard fate! untroll'd is now the charming dye; 
UNTRO'UBLED. adj. NE 
1. Not diſturbed by care, ſorrow, or guilt, _ 
Quiet untroubled ſoul, awake! awake! 
Arm, fight, and conquer, for fair England's ſake. Shak. 
2. Not agitated ; not confuſed. „ 
Our Saviour meek, and with urtroubled mind, 
After his airy jaunt, though hurry'd fore, _ 
Hungry and cold, betook him to his rett, 
3. Not interrupted in the natural courſe, Eg: 
Would they think with how ſmall allowance 
Untreubled Nature doth herſelf futftice, 
Such ſuperfluities they would deſpiſe. 
4. Tranſparent; clear. | 


1. Falſe; contrary to reality. 
ritons true, holding that diſtinction 2αοα e. Hooker. 


tity of water that it would have done if it had been empty, is 
- utterly untrue, tor the water will not go in by à fitth part. 


| | , ..* -" W&COw« 
. Falſe; not faithful. e 
cannot break ſo ſweet a bond, 
Unlels I prove untrue ; 5 
Nor can I ever be to fond, DI EOS 
To prove untrue for you. . Sucſling. 


Flora commands thole nymphs and knights, 
Who liv'd in flothful eaſe, and looſe delights : 
Who never acts of honour durſt purſue, 


UNTRU LV. adv. Falſely; not according to truth, 
It was their hurt #ztruly to attribute ſo great power unto 
falſe gods, | ooker, b. v. 
On theſe mountains it is generally received that the ark 
reſted, but untruly. Raleigh's Hiftory of the Morlil. 
UNTRU'STINESS. 2. /. Unfaithfulneſs. 

Secretary Peter, under pretence of gravity, covered much 
ar ng of heart. | Hayxward,. 
UNTRU'TH. 7./. | 48 55 | 
1. Falſehood; contrariety to reality. 


| 2. Moral talſehood; not veracity. 


He who is perfect, and abhors wntruth, 
With heavenly influence inſpires my youth, 
3+ Treachery ; want of fidelity. 
| I would, | 
So my untruth had not provok'd him to it, | 
'The king had cut off my head with my brother's. Shak. 


4. Falſe aſſertion. 


In matter of ſpeculation or practice, no intruih can poſſibly 
avail the patron and defender long; and things moſt truly, 
are likewiſe moſt behovefully ſpoken. Hooker, b. iii. 

There is little hope for common juſtice in this diſpute, 
from a man who lays the foundations of his reaſonings in ſo 
notorious an wntruth. Atterbury. 

UNTU'NABLE:; adj, Unharmonious; not muſical. | 
My news in dumb filence will I bu 

For they are harſh, untunable, and bad. Shakeſpeare. 

A luteſtring, merely —_— in its parts, giveth a harſh 
and untunablè ſound; which ſtrings we call talle. Bacon. 

His harſh wntunable pipe is no more fit than a raven's, to 


join with the muſick of a choir, Tatler, Ne 54. 
To UNTU'NE. v. 2. | = 


o tread back; to go back in the lame | 


| UNTU'RNED. adj. Not turned, 


Men are of ſo uztreatable a temper, that nothing can be 
| UNTU'TORED. adj. Uninſtructed ; untaught, 


1 Milton. : | 


Denham. 5 


The happieſt of mankind overlooking thoſe ſolid blefſ-“ 


Collier. 


A. liliſon. 
„ tual embrace, that they cannot he Antaviſte without pullin 
3 limb otf. | | 


Milton's Par, Regained. I. 
2 Hudibras.| 
ad). Not paſſed; not marked. by the 


Par. Regained. 


Waller. | 
8 When lite was hazarded in ev'ry ſtep? Addiſon's Cato. 
1 UNTRO'LLED. adj. Not bowled ; not rolled along. 


The playhouſe and the parks unviſited mult lie, Dryden, 


| 2. Incttimable; above price. 


Mitten. | 


5 Fairy Queen, 


The equal diitribution of the ſpirits in the liquor with the 
tangible parts, ever repreſenteth bodies clear and uztroubled. 
8 8 c „„ Baca. 


By what conſtruction ſhall any man make thoſe compa- 


Tuhat a veſſel filled with aſhes, will receive the like quan- 


The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue. Dryd. 


Sandys. | 


NY 


1. To make incapable of harmony. 
Lake but degree away, untune that ſtring, 
And hark what diſcord tollows. 7 Sal 
When the lat and dreadful hour, 41 Gre; 
This crumbling pageant ſhalt devour, 
The trumpet falt be heard on high, 
The dead thail live, the living die, 
And mutick ſhall au the * | 


The captives, as their tyrant ſhall require, Dries; 


That they ſhould breathe the ſong; and touch the lu. 
Shall {ay ; can Jacob's ſervile race 1 ejoice, " 5 45 
Untun'd the muſick, and diſus'd the voice ? Prive- 


2. To diſorder. ; 

g O you kind gods! 

Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature; 
Th” wntuned and jarring ſenſes, O wind up | 
Of this child-changed father. Shakeſp. Ring I car. 


New crimes invented, left unturn'd no tone. 
To make — guilt appear, and hide his own. 
So eager hath the inquiſitive part of mankind been 
this matter to a fair iſſue, that no ſtone hath been left 1 
turned, no way, whereby theſe things could have been — 
8 


forth of the ſea, but one or other hath pitch u pon. Woo, 


D Aden 2 


10 bring 


Thy mother took into her blametul bed 
Some ſtern untutor'd churl; and noble ſtock 
Was graft with crab-tree {lip, whole fruit thou art, 


Thy even thoughts with ſo much plainne 
Ther ſente wtu21” { infancy may know: 
Yet to ſuch height is all that plainneſs wrought 
Wit may admire, and letter d. pride be taught, 5 Prigr 


15 flow, | 


* To UN TWINS E. V. . 


I. Lo open whatis held together by convolution, 

But ſince the filters did fo ſoon untwine 

So fair a thread, I'll ſtrive to piece the line. Waller 

2. To open what is wrapped on itſelt. CEE ang 
It turns finely and ſottly three or four turns, cauſe 

untaubiuiug of the beard by the moiſture. i 

3. To feparate that which claſps round any thing. 

; Divers worthy gentlemen of England, all the Svren longs 

of Italy could never «#twwine from the matt of God's wor, 


d by the 


To UNTWTI'ST. v. 4, To ſeparate any things a 25 
other, or wrapped'up on ee „„ 

os  Untxviſting his deccittul clew, " 

He gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Fairy One 

Ihe intereſt of piince and people is 16 enfolded in A mu. 

: ene 5 

. Taylor's | Ving Kol 

Untaviſting all the chains ie tie * A 1 8 Is 


Tarred hempen ropes cut ſmall and untavifed, arc bene- 
ficial for lands. | Mortiauter's Huſbandry, 
Untzi/t a wire, and from her gums | l 


A let of teeth compleatly comes. St. 
| To UNT v. a. [Se UN TIE. ] To looſe. : 
1 O time! thou muſt untangle this, not l! 
t is too hard a ,10r t } ONLY | Dear. 
knot for me t nt. Shaleſpeart. 


To UNVYAIL. v.a. Jo uncover; to ltripof a veil. This word 


| Now wrveil'd, the toilet ſtands. diſplay d, 
| Each ſilver vaſe in myſtick order laid. 
UNVA'LUABLE. adj. Inèſtimable; being above price. 


unvaluable bleſling of a virtuous and pious education. 


+UNVALUED. adj. ĩ7ĩ 

1. Not 223 e, 

He may not, as unvelued perſons do, 
Carve tor himſelf; for on his choice depends 
The ſafety and the health of the whole ttate, Shake, 


I 1 thought I law athouſand fearful wrecks; 


| UNva'NQU1SHED. Not conquered ; not overcome. 
Some L tor Jucre of the reſt nw nguiſbel, 
etract ſo much from that prerogative, 
A s to be called but viceroy of the whole? 
Victory doth more often tall hy error of the #nuw/anquiſhed, 
than by the valour of the victorious 295 
TT hey riſe anvanguifſh'd. Milton's Paradiſe Lejt, b. vi. 


mutahle. 
as the two poles: whatever is naturally conducive to the com- 


is evil. | 
UNVA'RIED, adj. Not changed; not diverſified. 


cated arguments; yet it concerns readers not to be impoſed 
on. „ e Locke, 
They ring round the ſame arvaried chimes, _ 


UNVA'RNISHED. adj. 
1. Not overlaid with varniſh. 
1. Not adorned ; not decorated. 
I will around anvarniſb d tale deliver, 
Of my whole courſe of love; what drugs, what charms 
1 won his daughter with. - Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
UNVA'RYING. adj, Not liable to change. . 
Me cannot keep by us any ſtanding, unvarying meaſure 
of duration, which conſiſts in a conſtant flecting ſuccethon, 
as we can of certain lengths of extenſion, as inches marked 


out m permanent parcels of matter. Locle. 
To UNVEIL, v. a. [See VEIL and VAIL. ] 
1. To uncover; to diveſt of a veil. 7 | 
The mcon, | - 
| Apparent queen, anveil'd her peerleſs light. Miltone 
Iso the Innpid ſtream direct thy way, | 
When the gay morn unveils her {miling ray. Pope. 


2. To diſcloſe; to ſhow. OS 
The providence, that's in a watchful ſtate, 
Knows almott every grain of Pluto's gold; 
Does ev*n our thoughts 2 eil in their dumb cradles. 
| Shakeſpearts 
UNVETLEDLY, adv. Plainly; without diſguile, 
Not knowing what uſe you will make of what has been 
unveiledly communicated to you, I was unwilling that ſome 
things, which had colt me pains, ſhould tall into any man $ 
hands, that ſcorns to purchate knowledge with 250 Bqyle. 
UNVE'NTILATED, adj. Not tanned by the wind. 
This animals, to ſuccour life, demand 
Bo ſhould the air unwventilated ſtand; 
"he idle deep corrupted would contain ; 
Blue pa hg F Blackmore's Creation 
UNVE'RITABLE. adj. Not true. 


wy 


UNVE'RSED. adj, Unacqhainted; unikilled. 
Not ealtern monarchs, on their nuptial day, 
In dazzling gold and purple ſhine do gays | As 


Shakeſpeare, | 


Bacon. 


The hidden toul of harmony. Mia. | 
No, Ill wntwift you; he | 
I have oceajion for your lay on earth. Dryden. 


is andi, or unveil, according to its etymology. See Vall, 
e 2 1 ö ; . * AlL 
: and VEIL. | | | . NE : f 

I x oy reviv'd, her mourning face uzwail'd. Denham, 
F 
Secure the innocence of children, by imparting to them le 


Atterbury, | 


Ineltimable ſtones, unwvalu'd jewels. ” Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. | 
Hayavard, 

UNVAKRIABLE. adj. [ivariable, Fr.] Not changeable; not 
The two great hinges of morality ſtand fixt and arial, : 


mon intetelt, is good; and whatever has acontrary influence, 
| Norris. 


If authors cannot he prevailed with to keep cloſe to truth | 
and inſtruction. by uavaried terms, and plain, unſophilti- 


With fare returns of ſtill-expected rhymes. Poe. 


All theſe proceerled upon u2wveritable grounds. Brow 


UxURGED. adj. Not incited; not prefled, 


2. Not accuſtomed. 


Albeit unuſed to the melting mood, 


2 flyin * 


Declining, not wnuſeful to his lord. 
- Unu'sVAL. adj. Not common; not frequent; rare. 
With this wzuſual and ſtrange courle they went on, till | 
God, in whoſe heavieſt worldly judgments I nothing doubt 
but that there may lie hidden mercy, gave them over to their 


'UNUTTERABLE. adj. Ineffable; inexpreſſible. 


UNA RILY. adv, Without caution; care leſsly. — 


Ache bright natives of th* unlabour'd field 
9 — ſpinning, and in looms unikill'd, Blackmore, 
Uv xxo. adj. Untroubled; unditturbed. ON 
815 With a bleſt and wrvext retire, nh 
With unhack'd ſwords, and helmets all unbruis'd, 
We will bear home that luſty blood again, Shakeſpeare. 
Unvex'd with thought of wants uch may betide ; 
Or tor to-morrow 3 dinner to provide, Dryden's Juv, 
YxviroLaTED. adj. Not injured ; not broken. 
* Herein you war againlt your reputation, 
And draw within the compals of tutpect 
Th anwiolated honour of your wite. 
He, with fingular conltancy, preſerved his duty and fide- 
iy to his majeity unviclated. "lac Clarendon, 
| This itrength diffus'd = 
No leſs through all my linews, joints, and bones, 
Than thine, while I prelerv'd thele locks unthorn, a 
The pledge of my unviolated vow. Milton. 
UxvieTUOUS. adj. Wanting virtue. 2 | 
If they can find in their hearts that the poor, unvirtuous, 
fat knight ſhall be any further aſllicted, we two will be the 
miniiters. PR . s Merry Wives of Windſor. 
TxvisllED. adj, Not reſorted to. | 0 
eee of” {ume wild zone - | 
Dwell, not unw4yited of heav'n's fair light, 
Secure. 


The playhouſe and the park wnwj/ted muit lie. Dryden. 


UxU'NIFORM. ad). Wanting uniforauty. 
g * - 6 


Such an 2πjj b orm piety is in many ly exactly apportioned 
to Satan's imterelt, that he has no cauſe to with the change 
of his tenure. | | Decay of Piety. 


Uxvo'YAGEABLE. adj, Not to be paſſed over or voyaged,” | 


Not this anwoyageable gu 5 vobicure, „ 
Detain from tollowing thy illuſtrious track. Milton, 
Tue time was once, when thou wrrg'd would'ſt vow, 
That never words were mulick to thine ear, 
Unleſs I ſpake. 
Uxu'SED. &d. | ye | 
1. Not put to uſe; unemployed. 
She, whole huſband about that time died, forgetting the 
abſent Plangus, or, at lealt, not hoping of him to attain ſo 


ing, whereat the fiſh was already taken, Sidx. 
Sure he that made us with ſuch large dilcourie, 
Looking befor? and after, gave us not 
Tnat capability and godlike realon, © 
To ruſt in us 1h⁰ij d. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


He, unuſed to fuch entertainment, did ſhortly and plainly 
anſwer what he was. 05 Srͤidneęp, ö. ii. 
N One, whoſe eyes, „ 


Drop tears as faſt as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. | 
What art thou? _ Eo 

Not from above: no, thy wan looks betray _ 


| Diminith'd light, and eyes wnus'd to ___ Dryden. 


UxU'SEFUL. adj. Uſeleſs; ſerving no purpole. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, b. ii. | 


r 


Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours, 


| 


anſpiring a purpoſe, lett no art wed, which might keep the 
line from brea 


| UXWA'SHEN. 


1 was perſuaded, by experience, that it might not he 4 


uſeful in the capacities it was intended for. Glanville, 
Birds flutter with their wings, when there is but a little 
down upon them, and they are as yet utterly unuſetul tor 


| A when the building gains a ſurer ſtay, 
We take th' unuſejul ſcaffolding away, 
| Pleas'd to find his age 


own inventions. 3 = : 8 Hooker. | 
Fou gain your point, if your induſtrious art 
Can make unuſual words eaſy and plain. Roſcommon. 


A ſprightly-red vermilions all her face ; 
And her eyes languith with unuſual grace, Granville. 
That peculiar turn, that the words ſhould appear new, yet 


not uu, but very proper to his auditors. Þ Felton. 
Ie river flows redundant, and attacks 3 
The ling'ring remnant with au⁰jÿWl tide. Phillips, 


Uxv'SUALNESS, 2. /. Uncommonnels; intrequency, _ 
It is the wnuſualneſs of the time, not the appearance, that 
ſurprizes Alcinous. Broome. 


Sighs now breath d 
Unutterable; which the ſpirit of pray © 
Inſpir'd, and wing'd for heav'n with ſpeedier flight 
Than loudeſt oratory. Milton 

| It wounds my foul - i 
To think of your unutterable ſorrows, : 
When you ſhall find Hippolitus was guiltleſs. Smith, 


able. | | | | 
Taue god of ſoldiers inform NE Fo 
Thy thoughts with noblenels, that thou may'ſt prove 
To ſhame wnwulnerable, and ſtick i' tht wars 


More's Aulidote againſt Atheifm. | _ 


Dryden. 


aradiſe Loft, b. xi. | 


UXVU'LNERABLE. adj. Exempt from wound: not vuluer- | 


Like a great ſea mark, ſtanding every flaw. Shakeſfear e. 


UXwa KEN ED. adj. Not rouſed from lleep.. 

5 | 'The mere 155 
His wonder was, to find unwvaken'd Eve 
With trefles diſcompos'd. 


and ot no ſtrength. 


pectation. | | 
She, by her wicked arts | 
Too falſe and ſtrong for earthly {kill or might, 
Unwares me wrought unto her wicked will. Fairy Queen. 
His loving mother came upon a day | | 
- Unto the woods, to lee her little fon, 5 
And chanc'd une to meet him in the way, 
fter his ſports and cruel paſtime done. £7 
Still we ſail, while proſperous blows the wind, 
Till on ſome ſecret rock unzwares we light. F airfax , 


The beſt part of my powers 

Were in the waſhes all unwwarily 
Devour'd by the unexpected flood. Shakeſpeare. 
If I had not wzzvariy engaged myſelf for the preſent 
publiſhing it, I ſhould have kept it till I had looked own 
a . 
By ſuch principles, they renounce their legal claim to li- 
bert Oper varily ſubmit to what they really 
on y _ property, and unWarty Peel, N 20 
W Ess. u. ſ. [from unwary.] Want of caution; care- 

elinets. | 

The ſame temper which inclines us to a deſire of fame, 
naturally betrays us into ſuch flips and unwarineſſes, as are 
not incident to men of a contrary diſpoſition. Spectator. 
NWA'RLIKE. adj, Not fit for war; not uled to war; not mi- 


wry. 
lie ſafely might old troops to battle lead, 
Againſt th' unwarlike Perſian, and the Mede; 
oſe haſty flight did from a bloodleſs field, 
More ſpoils than honour to the victor yield. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. v. 
 Uxwx'LLED. adj. Having no walls. | | 

He came to Tauris, a great and rich city, but unwalled, | 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. | 
UxwA' KES. adv, Unexpectedly; before any caution, or ex-. 


05 


Fairfax, b. i. 


_ | Uxwa'YED. adj. Not ul 


 wweariable, 5 Hooker, C. i. 
UNWE'ARIED. adi. | 
1. Not tired; not tatigued, 5 

The Creator from his work i 

Deſiſting, though wnawearted, up return'd. Milton. 


„ Her ſeeming dead he found with feigned fear, 


Waller. 


5 * 
Avert unwarlike Indians from his Rome; 
I rumph abroad, ſecure our peace at home. Dryden. 
N Wa RN ED. adj, Nut cautioned; not made wary. 
Unexperienced young men, if unwarn'd, take one thing 
for another, and judge by the outiude. Locke. 
. May hypocrites, 
That flyly ſpeak one thing, another think, 
Drink on wxwarn'd, till b inchanting cu 
Intatuate, they their wy thoughts diſcloſe. Phillips. 
NWARKRRANTABLE. adj. Not defenſible z not to be juititied ; 
not allowed. 5 
At very diſtant removes an extemporary intercourſe is fea- 
ſible, and may be compaſſed without unwwarrantable cor- 
relpondence with the people of the air. Glanville. 
ho does an unwwarrantable action through a talle in- 


formation, which he ought not to have believed, cannot in | 


reaſon make the guilt of one ſin the excuſe of another. South. 
UNWA'KRANTABLY, adv. Not jultitiably ; not defenſibly. 
A true and humble ſenſe of your own unworthinels, will 


not ſutter you to riſe up to that confidence, which ſome men | 


Wnwarrantably pretend to, nay, unwarrantably require of 
others, Wake's Preparation for Death. 
NWARRANTED. adj, Not aſcertained j uncertain, | 
The ſubjects of this kingdom believe it is not legal for 
them to be enforced to go beyond the teas, without their 
own conſent, upon hope of an unwarranted conquelt z but 
to reliit an invading enemy, the ſubject mutt be commanded 
out of the counties where they inhabit. Bacon. 
UNnwa'ky. ad}: | 9 
1. Wanting caution; imprudent; haſty; precipitate, _ 
Nor think me ſo wnwary, | 
To bring my teet again into the ſnare 
Where once [ have been caught. 

So ſpake the falle archangel, and infus'd 
Bad influence into th wnaary breaſt. Milton. 
So talk'd the ſpirited fly ſnake; and Eve, EI 

Yet more amaz d, unwary thus reply'd. Milton. 
Turning ſhort, he ſtruck with all his might 
Full on the helmet of th' anwary knight: 
Deep was the wound. ge Diyden. 

Propotiions about religion are inſinuated into the un- 

_ wary, as well as unbialled underſtandings of children, and 
rivetted there by long cuſtom. Ne Hoe 
2. Unexpected. Obſolete, 3 
All in che open hall amazed ſtood, 
At ſuddenneſs of that unwary ſight, | 
And wonder'd at his breathlets haity mood, Fairy Queen. 


UNWA'SHED. c adj. Not waſhed ; not cleanſed by waſhing. 


— 


— 


Another lean unwaſh'd artiſicer 


Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. Shakeſp. | 
IJ o eat with zxwaſhen hands defileth not a man, Math. | 
| | HUeaccepts of no unclean, no an zvaſbed ſacriſice; and it 

III repentance uſher not in, prayer will never find admittance. 
Shakeſpeare's Othello. | | | 85 


N : Duppa. 
When the fleece is ſhorn, if ſweat remains 2 
 Unwwaſh'd, it ſoaks into thew empty veins. 
Uxwa's'rED. adj, Not conſumed; not diminiſhed. _ 
Why have thoſe rocks ſo long un be,, ſtood. 
Since, laviſh of their ſtock, they through the floud 
Have, ages paſt, their melting eryſtal ſpread, f, 
And with their ſpoils the liquid regions fed? Blackmore. 
UxWa'STING. adj, Not growing leſs; not decaying. 
Pureſt love's Rar, took trealurez | 
Conſtant faith, fair hope, long leiſure; 
Sacred Hymen! theſe are thine, _ 


* 


road. | 


a man's uſe, as colts that are unwayed, and will not go at 
UNWE'AKENED. adj. Not weakened, _ | 
By reaſon of the exſuction of ſome air out of the glaſs, 


the elaſtical power of the remaining air was very much debi- | 


litated, in compariſon of the unweakened preſſure of the ex- 
ternal air, 


As the bealts are armed with fierce teeth, paws, horns, 
and other bodily inſtruments of much advantage againſt n- 
abeaponed men; ſo hath reaton taught man to ttrengthen his 


Raleigh, 


avoid, : | : 
UNWE'ARIABLE. adj. Not to be tired. 


Deſire to relemble him in goodneſs, maketh them un- 


Still th' auwweary" d fire purtues the tunetul ſtrain. Dryd. 


„ Indetatigable; tinual; not to be ſpent; not üünkin he 2 a 
e e e eee e 1 8 * Rebounding harmleſs from the plaited ſcales, 


under fatigue. 5 Ark 
Juoy'd to range abroad in freſh attire, 
Through the wide compals of the airy coaſt, 


* 


And with zxwearied limbs each part t' enquire, Spenſer. 


Godlike his unveary'd bounty flows; | 
Firſt loves to do, then loves the good he does. Denham. 
A A winged virtue through th' etherial ſly, © © 
From orb to orb, unweary'd dolt thou fly. —Tickell. 
An wunwearied devotion in the ſervice of God, recom- 

mended the Goſpel to the world. | Ls 
The righteous thall certainly be ſaved, but then the chriſ- 


tian character of a rightcous man g a conſtant, an- 


abearied perſeverance in many paintul inttances of Oy, 
| EN Rogers. 
To UNWE'ARY. v. a. To retreſh after wearineſs. | 
It unwearies, and refreſhes more than any thing, after 

too great labour. . 15 Ti 
UNwE'D. adj. Unmarried. 


UNWE'DGEABLE. adj. Not to be cloven. | 
_-... .._ Mercitul Heav'n! t 
Thou rather with thy ſharp and ſulph'rous bolt 
Split'ſt the anwedgeable and gnarled oak, 
han the (oft myrtle. 


This ſervitude makes you to keep unzved. Shakeſp. | 


Fie! *tis an un weeded garden, 


That grows to feed; things rank, and groſs in nature, ＋ 
en : Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Poſſeſs it merely, 
UxNWEE'PED. adj. Not lamented. Now u#rvept. 
He muſt not float upon his watry bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 

Without the meed of ſome melodious tear, 
UNXWEE'TING. adj. Ignorant; unknowing. | 

As all unTweeting of that well ſhe knew; 

And pained himlelf with buſy care to rear * 

Her out of careleſs ſwoon. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

But contrary, unabeeting he fulfilled 

The purpos'd counſel, pre-ordain'd and fix'd | 

Of the Mot igh. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
UNWE'IGHED. adj, | 
1. Not examined by the balance. 

Solomon left all the veſſels un ⁊veighed, becauſe they were 

exceeding m I Kings, vii. 


Milton's Aponiftes. | | 


R Pope. | 
ed to travel; not ſeaſoned. in the | 


Beaſts, that have been rid off thar. legs, are as much for | 


|  Unwhipt of jultice; 


Dryden. | 


Suckling. | 


Boyle. | 
UNwE'APONED. adj. Not furniſhed with offenſive arms. 


hand with ſuch offenſive arms, as no creature elle can well“ 


Their bloody taſk unweary'd, itill they ply. Wally, | 


Rogers's Sermons. 


emple. 


Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. | 
| UNwEE'DED. adj. Not cleared from weeds. 


F Milton, | 


ö 


UNWE'T. adj. Not moiſt. | 


UNWHO'LESOME., ad. 


1. Intalubrious; miſchievous to health, 


2, CE ; tainted, 
We'll 


UNWI 


UNWLLLING. adj. 
not complying by inclination, 


UNWILLINGNESS. 2. / 


any. | 
2. Not peas, — z negligent; 


What #weighed bellaviour hath this Flemiſh drunkatd 
piekt out of my converlativn, that he dares in this manner 
ellay me? why; he hath not been thrice in my company: 

— ä | Shakeſpeare. 

Daughter, mat words have pals'd thy lips wnweigh'd, 
Deem not unju Y by my doom oppreſt, ? 

Ot human race the wileſt, and the beſt. Pope's Odyſey; 


UNWE'IGHING. adj, Inconſideratez thoughtlels. 


Wile? why, no queſtion but he was -a very ſu ficialz 
ignorant, unwweight tellow. | | Shale cart. 


UNwWE'LCOME. adj. Not pleaſing; not grateſul; not well 


received. 8. 
Such welcome and wawelcome things at once, 
Tis hard to reconcile. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
_ Soon as th' unwelcome news | 
From earth arriv'd at heaven-gate, diſpleas'd 
All were who heard, ilthn's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
Though he that brings anwelcome news | 
Has but a loſing office, yet he that ſhews | 
Your danger firtt, and then your way to ſafety; ng 
May heal that wound he made. Lenham's Sopby: 
Forc'd from her preſence, and condemn'd to live; | 
Un:welcome freedom, and unthank'd reprieve. Dryden. 
From the very firſt inſtances of perception, ſome things 


are gratetul, and others zxwwelcome to them; fome thin 


Lock 
unwelcome. 
Bentley's Sermons. © 


that they incline to, and others that they fly. 
Such halty nights as theſe, would give ve 
interruptions to our labours, 


UNwe'Pr. adi. Not lamented ; not bemoaned. 


Our fatherleſs dittrels was lett unmoan'd; 
Your widow dolours likewiſe be het. Shakeſpeare, 
We, but the ſlaves that mount you to the throne: 


Abbate, ignoble crowd, without a name; 


Unwept, unworthy of the fun'ral flame; 


By duty bound to forfeit each his life. Dryden. 


Once I meant to meet 


Mly fate with face unmov'd, and eyes unwet j 


Yet ſince J have thee here in narrow room, 


8 My tears mall ſet thee firſt afloat within thy tai, | 


UxNWHIPT. adj. Not puniſhed ; not corrected with W LE 
Locke. | „„ Oge Ne 


1 remble, thou wretch, 
That haſt within thee undivulged crimes, 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Pope. 


Once I caught him in a lie; 8 
And then, u4whipt, he had the grace to cry, 


The diſcovery of the dilpolition of the air, is good for the 


prognoſticks of wholeſome and unwholeſome years. Bacon; 


There a priſoner chain'd, ſcarce freely draw 
The air impriſon'd alſo, cloſe and damp, | 
_ Unwholeſome draught; but here I find amends; 
The breath of Heav'n freſh-blowing; pure and ſweet, _ 
With day-ſpring born; here leave me to reſpire. Milton. 
How can any one be atlured, that his meat and drink are 


not poiſoned, and made unwwholeſorie before they are brought 


to him? | South. 
Rome is never fuller of nobility than in ſummer; for the 
country towns are ſo inteſted with unwwholeſome vapoursz 


that they dare not truſt themſelves in them, while the heats 


laſt, tr Cn Addiſon on Italy; | 
Children born healthy, often contract diſeales from an 
unabholeſome nurſe. | 58 Arbuthnot on Diets 


uſe this unwholeſome humidity; this groſs, watery 


pumpion: we'll teach him to know turtles from jays. 


Shakeſpeare, 


UNWIELDILY. adv. Heavily; with difficult motion. 


__ Unwieldily they wallow firſt in ooze; _ 
Then in the ſhady covert ſeek repole. 


t ſeek | - Drydets = 
'ELDINESS. #. J. Heavinels; difficulty to move; or be 
To what a cumberſome unwieldineſs, 3 
And burdenous corpulence my love had grownz 
But that 1 made it feed upon | 3 
That which love worlt endures, diſcretion. Donne: 
The ſuppoſed unwieldineſs of its maſſy bijlk, grounded 
upon our experience of the inaptitude of great and heavy 
bodies to motion, is a mere impoſture of our ſenſes. Glanwy: 
moved; . bulky ; weighty z ponderous, | 
An ague, meeting many humours in a fat, uazwieldy ho- 
dy of fifty-eight years old, in four or five fits; carried him 
out of the world. LET, Clarendon. 
Part, huge of bulk! _ 3 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeſt the ocean. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. 
Unwreldy ſums of wealth, which higher mount, 
Than files of marſhal'd figures can account, Dryden. 
Nothing here th' unwieldy rock avails, Es 


UNWIELDY, adj. Unmanageable; not eaſily moving or 


That, firmly join'd, preſerv'd him from a wound, 
With native armour cruſted all around. Addiſon's Ovid, _ 
What cari iage can bear away all the rude and unwieldy 

loppings of a branchy tree at once? % Watts. 

oathz not contented; not inclined z 


The nature of man is #4willing to continue doing that 
wherein it ſhall always condemn itſelf, Hooker, b. v. 
If thou doſt find him tractable, „„ ies 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons, 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, . 
Be thou ſo too. | Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
If the (un riſe #xwilling to his race, 5 
Clouds on his bros, and ſpots upon his face, | 
Suſpect a drizzling day. Dryden, 
eav'n's . 7 decrees attentive hear; ; 
More pow'rful gods have torn thee from my ſide, 


Unaviliing to reſign, and doom'd a bride, ' Dryden, 
UNXWILLINGLY. adv. Not with good-will; not without 
| loathnels, 


The whining ſchool-boy, with his ſatchel, 
And ſhining morning face; creeping like ſnail +» 
Unxvillingly to ſchool. Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
A fealt the people hold to Dagon, and forbid 4 

Laborious works, unwillingly this reſt . - Wa 
Their ſuperſtition yields, | Milton's Agoniftes, 
| Still diſmay'd | * 
By ſeas or ſkies, unwillingly they ſtay d. Denbam: 

Theſe men were once the prince's foes, and then 
Unzwillingly they made him great: but now, 
Being his friends, ſhall willingly undo him. 

The dire contagion ſpreads ſo faſt, 

That where it ſeizes, all relief is vain; 

And therefore mult 13 lay waſte i; 
That country, which would elſe the foe maintain. 4 
7% 


Denham, 


athneſs ; diſinclination. | 
Obedience, with proteſied unwillingneſs to obey, is no bet- 

ter than maniteſt diſobedience. ooker, b. v. 

What moved the man to yield to her perſuaſions? Even 

the ſame cauſe that hath moved all men ſince, an unwil- 

{ingneſs to grieve her, and make her ſad, leſt ſhe ſhould pine, 
and be overcome with ſorrow. Rale:gh's Hift. of the World: 
I ſes with what anwillingneſs 1 


* 


Jou lay upon me this comma ad, and through your fears 
Diſcern your love, and therefore mult obey you. Denh. 
— There is in molt people a reluctance and unwillingneſs to 
| he forgotten, We oblerve, even among the vulgar, how 
tond they are to have an inſcription over their grave. Sg. 
To UNWIND, v. 4. pret. and part. paſſive wnzweurd. | 
1. To ſeparate any thing convolved to untwiſt; to untwine. 
All his ſubjects having by ſome years learned, ſo to hope 
for good and fear harm, only from her, that it thould have 
needed a ſtronger virtue than his, to have wrwwournd ſo deeply 
an entered vice, | | Sidney, b. ii. 
Empirick politicians uſe deceit; 
You boldly thew that {kill which they pretend, 
And work by means as noble as your end 
Which ſhould you veil, we might w#/2wwind the clue, 
As men do nature, till we came to you. Dryden. 
2, To diſentangle; to looſe from entanglement. 
Dehiring to ſerve God as they ought; but being not ſo 
{kiltul as in every point to uzwvind themſelves, where the 
ſnares of gloſing ſpeech lie to entangle them, are in mind not 
a little troubled, when they hear ſo bitter invectives againſt 


that, which this church hath taught them to reverence as | 


holy. | Hooker, b. v. 
As you unwind her love from him, 1 | 
| Leſt it ſhould ravel, and be good to none, : | 
Bottom it on me. Shakeſp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
To UNwi'ND. v. . To admit evolution, 
Put the bottoms into clean ſcalding water, and they will 
eaſily unwind, _ | Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
UISWI ED. adj. Not cleared. 15 
Ihheir hands and faces were all badg'd with blood, 
So were their daggers, which anabip'd we found | 
Upon their pillows. 8 
UxNWI'SE. adj. Weak; defective in wiſdom. 
O good, but molt ww patricians! why, 
You grave, but recklels ſenators, have you thus i. 
_Giv'n Hydra here to chule an officer? Shakeſpeare. 
He not twen tardy by unaviſe delay. Shakeſpeare. 
He who of thoſe delights can judge, and {pare | 
Jo interpole them oft, is not #zi/e. Milton. 


Tunis the Greeks ſay, this the barbarians; the wile and | 


the unwiſe. | VV 
Wen kings grow ſtubborn, flothful, or znaviſe, _ 
Each private man for publick good ſhould rite. Dryden. 
When the balance of power is duly fixt in a ſtate, nothing 

is more dangerous or uſe, than to give way to the firit 
ſteps of popular encroachments. * 3". $WYT» 

Uxw1iSELY. adv, Weakly; not prudently ; not wiſely. 
Lady Zelmane, like ſome, unwiſely liberal, that more 


delight to give preſents than pay debts, chole rather to be- 


ſtow her love upon me, than to recompenſe him. Sidney. 

Unwifely we the wiſer Eaſt . 

Pity, ſuppoſing them oppreſs d 

With tyrant's force. | ETD GEE 

To Uxnwr'sH. v. a. To with that which is, not to be. 

Muy liege, would you and I alone, 

Without more help, could fight this reyal battle. — 

Why now thou haſt 4#zww?/þ'd five thouſand men; 

Which likes me better than to wiſh us one. Shakeſpeare. 

Io defire there were no God, were plainly to unwwz/h their 


- own being, which muſt be annihilated in the ſubltraction of | 


+ that eſſence, which ſubſtantially ſupporteth them. Brown. 
 UNnwr'SHED. adj, Not ſought ; not deſired. TS 

So jealous is ſhe of my love to her daughter, that I never 

yet begin to open my mouth to the unevitable Philoclea, but 


that her unsuiſbed preſence gave my tale a concluſion, before 


it had a beginning. Sidney. 


0 | 
To this #2w7ihed yoke 


My ſoul conſents not to give ſov'reignty. Shakeſpeare. 


While heaping ungbiſb d wealth I diſtant roam; 
The beſt of brothers at his natal home f 
By the dire fury of a traitreſs wife, 

Ends the ſad evening of a ſtormy lite. 


 Oxwrsr. adj. Unthought of; not known. Spenſer. 


To UNWI T. . a. To deprive of underſtanding. Not uted. 


Friends all but now; even now 
In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 
Diveſting them for bed; and then, but now, 
As if ſome Manet had ꝝnavitted men, 


Swords out, and tilting one at other's breaſts. : Shakeſp. | 


- UNw1ITHDRA'WING. adj. ee y liberal. 
Wherefore did Nature pour ker bounties forth, 
With ſuch a full and ua2vithdrawving hand, 


| Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks ? Milt. 


UxWwiTHSTOO'D. adj. Not oppoſed. 
| Creſly Faure . 39 
And Agincourt, deep ting'd with blood, confeſs 
What the Silures vigour unwwzthftood, 

: Cou' d do in rigid fight. | | 

UxWrITNESSED. adj. Wanting evidence; wanting notice. 
Leit their zeal to the cauſe ſhould any way be 3 
| _ Hooker. 


nefied. | 


UxwITTINGLY. adv. [Properly unweetingly, from un- 


abeeting.] Without knowledge; without conſciouſneſs. 
In theſe fatal things it falls out, that the A 
powers make ſecond cauſes arwittigly acceil: 


_ determinations. - | Sidney. 


Thoſe things are termed moſt properly natural agents, 


which keep the law of their kind zxwwittigly, as the hea- 
vens and elements of the world, which can 85 no otherwiſe 
than they do. | 5 5 Hooker, b. i. 
Atheiſts repudiate all title to heaven, merely for preſent 
pleaſure; beſides the extreme madneſs of running ſuch a 
'deſperate hazard after death, they un=wittingly deprive them- 
ſelves here of that tranquillity they ſeek for. Bentley. 
UxWO'NTED. ac. 5 8 
1. Uncommon; unuſual ; rare; wy a, 3 755 
His ſad, dull eyes, ſunk deep in hollow pits, 
Could not endure th' xwonted ſun to view. 
My father's of a better nature 
Than he appears by fpeech ; this is unzwonted 
Which now came from him. 5 Shakeſpeare. 
| Bare unwonted meteor is portentous, and ſome divine 
prognoſtick. ; : _ 
Thick breath, quick pulſe, and heaving of my heart, 
All ſigns of ſome #zworted change appear. Dryden. 
2. Unaccuſtomed ; unuſed. | 
Philoclea, who bluſhing, and withal ſmiling, making 
ſhamefaſtneſs pleaſant, and pleaſure ſhamefaſt, tenderly 
moved her feet, z7wonted to feel the naked ground, Szdnep. 
SgSGea⸗-calves unwonted to freſh waters fly. May. 
O how oft (hall he 
On faith and changed gods complain; and ſeas 
Rough with black winds and ſtorms, 
Unwonted ſhall admire. 
- USWORKING. adj. Living without labour, TY 
Lazy and #nworking ſhopkeepers in this being worſe than 
ee do not only keep ſo much of the money of a 
country in their hands, but make the publick pay en or 
it. Locle. 
* UxwoO'RSHIPPED. adj. Not adored. 
5 He reſol vd to leave 
Unworſhipp'd, unobey d the throne ſupreme, Milton. 
UxwoO'rRTHILY., adv. Not according to deſert; either above 
or below merit. 
I vow'd, baſe knight, 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


4. Not ſuitable; not adequate. 


Waller. | 


| 5. Unbecoming; vile. 


Pope. 
| UNWRITTEN. adj. Not conveyed by writing; oral; tradi- 
UN WROUGUr. adj. Not laboured; not manufactured. 


Phillips, | 


ary to their |. 


Fairy . 


Glanwille. 


Milton, | 


Which I have done, becauſe wnrawvorthzly 
Thou walt inſtalled. Shakejpeare's Fhnry VI. 
Fearing leſt my jealous aim mign: err, 

And fo «nworthily dilgrace the man, 

I gave him gentle looks. Shokeſpeare. 

If we look upon the Odyfley as all a fiction, we connder 
It #aaworthily. It ought to be read as © ſtory tyunded upon 
truth, adorned with embelliſhments of poetry, Brome. 
UN WO RTRHIN ESS. 1. . Want of worth; want of merit. 

A mind tearing the unworthineſs ot every wort! that ſhould 
be preſented to her ears, at lengta brought it forth in this 
manner. Sidney, b. ii. 

DO let not an excellent ſpirit do itſelf ſuch wrong, as to 
think where it is placed, embraced, and loved, there can be 
any wzworthineſs ; ſince the weakelt mitt is not calilier dxi- 


thoughts, | 
Every night he comes with ſongs compos'd 
To her anworthineſ5 : it nothing ſteads us 
To chide him trom our eaves, for he periitts. 
I tear'd to find you in another place; 
But, ſince you're here, my jealouly grows les : 
| You will be kind to my waworthinefs, 


& aur . 
Shale p. 


Dryden. 


which will not ſuffer you to rite to a confidence unwarrant- 

ably pretended to by tome. Wake ou Death. 

UNWO'RTHY. adj. © rien Weg 

1. -Not-delervigge--. {0 5:- + 1 
The Athanaſian creed and doxology ſhould remain in 

uſe, the one as a molt divine explication of the chictett ar 

_ ticles of our Chrittian belief; the other as an heaventy ac- 


lieve: neither the one nor the other unworthy wo be heard 
ſounding, as they are in the church of Chritt, Hooker. 
Every particular accident, not unworthy the remem- 
brance, for brevity I wittingly paſs over. Knolles. 
2. Wanting merit. l r | 
Dtegree being vizarded, NS . 
Th' unaworthieft ſhews as fairly in the maſk. Shakeſpeare. 
So may I, blind fortune leading me, 
Mits that which one unwworthier may attain 
And die with grieving. 
3. Mean. | 3 | 
Iell me, Philoclea, did you ever fee ſuch a ſhepherd? 
did you ever hear of ſuch a prince? and then tell me 1t a 
_ {mall or unworthy aſfault have conquered me? _ Sidney. 


I laid at her feet a work which was unworthy her, but 
which I hope ſhe will forgive. 5 Dr; den. 
Our triend's papers are in my hands, and I will take care 

to {uppreſs things uawortby of him. Pepe to Sevift. 

Care is taken to interſperſe additions in ſuch a manner, 
ſomething unworthy of the author. Site. 
The brutal action rous'd his manly mind: 

Mov'd with unworthy uſage of ihe nuid, 


UNnwo'uND. part. paſſ. and pret. of uwyzwind. Untwined. 
Thatchers tie with withs, but old pitch'd ropes un3vcitrd 
are more laſting. £ | har: Moritmer's Hijbamdiy. 
UNWO'UNDED. adj, PRs = . 
I. Not wounded. | _ 


We may offend 


| Oh! bleſt with temper: _ 

She who can love a ſiſter's charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with unawounded ear, 

To UNWRE'ATH. V. a. To untwine. „ 

The beards of wild oats, and of divers other wild plants, 
continually wreath and unνον ẽ,ỹ,½᷑ themiclves, according to 

the temperature of the ambient air. | 

UNWRITING. adj. Not aſſuming the character of an author. 

The peace of the honelt unavriting ſubject was daily mo- 
leſted. 5 | | Arbuthnot. 


tional. 


one to another. „„ er's Slate of Ireland. 
As to his underſtanding, they bring him in void of'atl no- 


as much an infant, as others are born. 
N The laws of England may be divided into the written 
| law, and the unabritten. Hale. 


Or prove at lealt to all of wiſer thought, | 
Their hearts were fertile land, althioogh unwrought, 


Vet thy moilt clay is pliant to command; 
Unwrought and ealy to the potter's hand: 
Now take the mold, now bend thy mind to feel 


UNwRU'NG. adj. Not pinched. 1 | 
We that have free ſouls, it touches us not; let the galled 
jade winch, our withers are uaWrung. 
UNYIELDED. adj, Not given up. 
g O'erpower'd at length, they force him to the ground, 
Unyielded as he was, and to the pillar bound. Dryden. 
To NNO KE. v. a. 1 3 ; 
1. To looſe from the yoke, | 
Our army is diſpers'd already: 
Like youthful ſteers 29, they took their courſe 
-  Ealt, welt, north, ſouth. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Homer calls them like gods, and vet gives them the 
employment of ſlaves ; they «yoke the mules, Broome. 
2. To part; to disjoin. 1 | 
| hall theſe hands, ſo lately 2 of blood, 
So join'd in love, ſo ſtrong in both, | 
Unyoke this ſeizure, and ch 
UN VOK ED. adj. | 
1. Having never worn a yoke. : | | 
Seb 'n bullocks yet any d for Phœbus chuſe, 
And for Diana ſev'n unſpotted ewes, 
2. Licentious ; unreſtrained. — 
I will a-while uphold 
The uno d humour of your idleneſs. 


UNzZ@'NED. adj. Not bound with a girdle. 
Eaſy her motion ſeem' d, ſerene her air; 
Full, though #7zor'd, her boſom. 


French. ] A dictionary; a lexicon; a word-book. 
Some have * the polity of ſpirits, aud that they 
ſtand in awe of conjurations, which ſignify nothing, net 
only in the dictionary of man, but in the fub;.ler ocabulary 
of Satan. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
Among other books, we ſhould be turnitied with voca- 
bularies and dictionaries of ſeveral forts. Waits. 
VO'CAL. adj. ¶ vocal, Fr. vocalis, Latin. ] 
1. Having a voice. | 
Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues ; 
And there be words not made with lungs 
Sententious ſhow'rs! O let them fall, 
heir cadence is rhetorical. | 


To tear the garter from thy craven leg, 


ven away by the tun, than that is chated away with fo bigh | 
Have a true and humble tenſe of your own #uraworthinejs, | 
clamation of joyful applaule to his praiſes, in whom we be- 


Are there vwawworthy men choſen to offices?  Whetgijte. || 


Sbaleſp. Merchant of Venice. 


3. Trade; employment. 


that ſcarce any book can be bought, without purchating 


He, though unarm'd, relolv'd to give her aid. Dryden. 


Our yet unwounded enemies. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
| 2. Not hurt. F „„ 


; Pepe. 


Boyle. | 


A rule of right unwritten, but delivered by tradition from | 


tion, a rude, unguriiten blank; making him to be created | 
South's Sermous. 


airfax.| 


Tae firſt ſharp motions of the forming wheel, Dryden. | 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. | 


is kind regreet. Shakeſpeare. 
Dryden. | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Prior. 
VOCABULARY. . /. ¶ vocabularium, Latin; wocabulaire, 


T's hill, cr valley, fountain, or freſh ſhade, 
M-de vvca/ by my tong, and taught his praiſe, J, 


Smooth-iteding Nincus, crownd with wocg! 8 
That itrain 1 heard wis of a higher mood. 1475 
None can animate the Jyre, 7 dez 
And the mute [t; inge with Vocal fonts inſpire, 
a He. 3 li, N * I J 1 , 
As Hein, in wile es ten thouſand Cupids dwel!. 


Nemnon, though fone, was counted avprnts DA. 
But twasthe god, nean while, that ſpoke all. 
None oft has heard acroſs haranguing, 
Waun prompting priett behind the hanging. p. 
2, Vitcre or motulated by the voice. 2 Far, 


I hey which, under pretence ot the law ceremonia} ! 
»brogated, require the abrogation of inttrument 
approving nevertheleſs the ule of vocal melody 
mult ſhew ſome reaton wheretore the one mould be thy, 
a legakceremony, and not the other. 1 
And join'd their voc, worthip to the choir co. 
Oi creatures wanting voice. Miltcn's Pg», 
VocALIT Y. . f. ¶vocalitas, Latin; from ccal.] Power if 
utterance; quality of being utterable by the voice, © of 
Land R being in extremes, one of 10ughne!s, the tl 
of ſmoothneſs and treenels of vocality, are not eaſy 1 
ol vocal ſpeech to be pronouncett ibunally. : 1 
To Vo cALIZE. . a. [from vocal.) To ferm into g 
It is one thing to give an impulle to breath alone; 8 
thing to vecalize that breath, f. e. in its. pattage th: 5 
the larynx, to give it the ſound of human voice. Bo 
Vocal: adv. [from vocal. In words; erticulately- 
Although it is as natural to mankind to expreſs their d. 
ſires vc, as it is for brutes to ule their natural won 
ligns; yet tac torming of languages into this or that fallin 
is a bußinels of inſtitution. Hale Origin of Mari: 
Voca'TiON. 2. J. [wecation, French; vecatio, Latin 1 "i 
1. Calling by the will of God, IE 85 
either doth that which St. Paul or other apoſtles teach 
_ enforce the utter diſability of any other men's g 
thought requiſite in this church for the laving of 


mg 

a a 
al mujich, 
to remain, 


{t 


7 fouls. 
They which thus were in God eternally by th rape whe 
admiſfion to lite, have, by vacation or adoption, God ay 
ally now in them. £44 e 
2. Summons. | VVV 

What can be urged for them who not having the voca 
tion of poverty to ſeribble, out of mere wantonne! . 


s make 
temſelves ridiculous? ; 


| Din den. 
Ile weuld think his ſervice greatly rewarded, if he might 
obtaim by that means to live in che fight of his prince, and 
yet pre:$le huis own choſen Vecatioh. | 
Sacau's mother, in a viton tut} of majeſty, _ 
VWilPd me-to leave my bale Vocalzg, Shokefd. Hen. VI 
Cd has furniſhed men with faculties tutkcien* to died 
them in the way they ſhoul:i take, it they will ſeriouſly em. 
ploy them, when their ordinary vocations allow them the 
lellure. | OR | Z 


Siduey, b. 3 


: F 6 . Licke. 

| A whore in her vocation, - 5 
: of —_—_— „ 1 111 . f 3 
Keeps punctual to an aſſignation. | Savift, 


| Vo'carive. 2. J. [wocattf, French 3 vccatipnt, Lat.] The 5 


grammatical caſe uied in calling or ſpeaking to. | 
VOCIFERATION. z. J. [Vocferatio, cure, Latin.] Cla. 
mour; outcr y. 
tion, or loud finging, may produce the fame effect. Ar hutb. 
VociPEROUS. adj. [wocifero, Latin. ] Clamorous; noily, 
Several templars, and others of the more Vociterous Kind 


were forced to laugh, Pope. 


large.] Fathion 3 mode. 


unknown perion by his looks, than to voucha man's iaint- 
ſhip from the vogue of the world. DE 
Ute may revive the obſolcteit words, * 
And baniih thoſe that now are molt in vogue, R cc xu. 
What factions th? have, and what they drive at 
In publick vogue, or what in private. Hudibres, 
In the woeve of the world, it paſſes for an exploit of lig- 
nour, for kings to run away with whole countries that they 
have no prerence to. Re | Lit range. 
Þo periodical writer, who always maintains his gravny, 
and does not ſometimes ſacrifice to the graces, muit expect 
to keep in Veg tor any ume. . 
At one time they keep their patients ſo cloſe and warm, 
as almott to ſtifle them; and all on a judden the cold regi- 
men is in Wg, Barer's Reflectious on Learning. 
VOICE. . /. (vox, Fr. vecis, Latin, ] | 
1. Sound enitted by the mouth, | ee ih or 
2. Sound of the mouth, as diſtinguiſhied from that uttered by 
another mouth. e . : nz 
Air in ſounds that are not tones, which are all equal, ad- 
mitteth much variety, as in the voices of living creatures, 
and in the voices of teveral men; for we can diicern ſeveral 
men by their S e eq. 
2. Any ound made by breath, . 
DO Marcus, Lam warm'd; my heart SR 
Laps at the trumpet's voice, and burns for glory. Addi. 
4. Vote; ſuffrage; opinion expreſſed. 1 
Are you all reſolv'd to give your voices? 
But that's no matter, the greater part carries it. Shakeſp 
I've no words; | 
My voice is in my tword! thou bloodier villain _ 
Tin terms can give thee out. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
The ſtate was betrayed by the multitude and corruption 
of veices, and mult ſhortly periſh, if not committed to the 
grave judgment of ſome few; for two hundred gave Vs 
reducing that multitude to fifty, who, for their experience, 


Co . 


Some laws ordain, and ſome attend the choice 
Of holy ſenates, andele& by voice. Dryden. 
ToVoicz. v. a. | trom the noun.] 2 
1. To rumour; to report. Out ot uſe ' 
Is this th' Athenian minion, whom the world 
Vaic'd ſo regarctully ? 
It was voiced that the king purpoſed ro put to death Ed- 
ward Plantagenet, prifoner in the Tower; whereat there v*s 


2. To vote. | 
Your minds, E with what | 
You rather muſt do, than what you ſhould do, 
Made you, againſt the grain, to voice him conſul. Shak, 
To VGICE, v. A. To clamour; to make outcries. Obſolete. 
Stir not queſtions of juriſcliction; and rather aſiume thy 
right in lence, than voice it with claims. __ 
It is net the gift of every perſon to harangue the mulutude, 
to voice it loud and high, + Scuth's Sermon! 
Vo'tCED. adj. (from the noun.] Furniſhed with a voice. 
| That's Erythæa, | F 
Or ſome angel woic'd like her. Tis ſac! my ſtruggling 


ſoul 


r cadenc ] Craſtarw. 
Witnels if I be fileat, mora or even, | 


VOID. adj. [wuide, Fr.] 
#1 Empty ; vacant, | | The 


2 
7 . 


8 Docalion 


ew imendel 


Hoster, b. v. 


Ihe lungs, kept too long upon the ſtretch by wocifera. 


of critics, went with a reſolution to hits, and conteis'd they 
N e 5 | 5 | 
FOGUE. n. J. (<ogue, Fr. from veguer, to float, or tly at | 


It is net more abſurd to undertake to tell the name of an 


Adden. 


Bacon Natural Hat). 


were holden for men of greateſt gravity. Knolles. 


Shakeſp. Timon of Atbeni. 


great murmur, Bacon's Henry VII. 

Many ſought to feed 4 25 

The caly creditors of novelties, * | 
By voicing him alive. Daniel's Civil Nat. 


Would tain go out to meet and welcome her! Denbane 


2. 


To 


. 


Ve 
1. 


1. To quit; to leave empty. 


borrowed. 


2. Nimble; active. 


VOL 


The earth was without form and woid, and darknef was 


vpon the face of the deep. Geneſis, i. 2. 
I'll get me to a place more vozd, and there | | 
Speak to great Cœtlar as he comes along. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Vain; ine ectual; null; vacated. 5 1 
It it be void, and to no purpoſe, that the names of men 
are ſo frequent in their books, what did move them to bring 
them in ? | ; : Hooker, 
My word ſhall not return vd, butaccompliſh that which 
I pleaſe. Rs | Iaich, lv. 11. 
This cuſtom made their whole government w:d, as an 
engine built againſt human ſociety, werthy to be fiied and 
ulled down. _ BY HEY Bacon, 
Though the wiſdom of afuture parliament may find cauls 
to declare this, or that act ot parliament void, yet there will 
be the ſame temper requiuite to repeal it. 5 ö 
The two houſes declared, that nothing which ſhould from 

that time paſs under the great ſeal, ſhould be good and va- 
lid, but void and null. ; Clarendon, b. viii. 
Some kind of ſubjection is due from every man to every 
man, which cannot be made word by any power whatſoever, 
5 Sawiſt. 
_ Uniupplied; unoccupied. FC gp BA : 
ueen Elizabeth, importuned much to ſupply divers great 
offices that had been long ved, anſwered wthing to the 
matter, but roſe up on the (ſudden, and tail, I am ture my 
office will not be long ward. Camden. 

4. Wanting unfurniſhed; empty. BY 

If lome be admitted into the miniſtry, void of learning, 


or lewd in life, are all the reit tobe condenmed? WF otgifre, 


How wid of reaſon are our hopes and fears! Drydez. 
eng void of all friendihip and cumity, they never com- 


; plain. | 3 N J Sww1jt. | ; 
. Unſubſtantial; unreal, I +6 
Senſelels, litelets idol, aid and vain, Pope. 


Vory. 2. /. [from the acljective.] An empty ſpace; vacuum; 


vacancy. 5 : gs 
Pride, where wit fails, ſteps in to our defence, 


And fills up all the mighty vd of ſenſe. Pope. 
TK Toe JJ 

Were firſt th* unwieldy planets launch'd along J 

Th' illimitable word? Thomſon, 


To VoiD. wv. &. {trom the adjective; ouider, Fr.] 


If they will fight with us, bid them come down, 
Or void the field. 2 Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
How in our wording lobby hait thou ſtood, PR? 
And duly waited for my coming forth? _ Shakeſpeare, 
Towards this paſſage, ſomewhat darker than the cham- 
ber which he worded, this afſailinate gave him, with © back 
blow, a deep wound into his left tie. Wotton's Buckingh, 
2. To emit; to pour out, | 3 6 
The aſcending water is vented by fits, every circumvo- 
lution v3iding only fo much as is contained in one helix. 
| | „ Wilkins. 
3. To emit as excrement. | | : 
Excrements ſmell ill to the ſame creature that vordeth 


them; and the cat burieth what ſhe v9ordeth, Bacon. | 
Belicv'd the heav'ns were made of ſtone, 5 | 
Becaule the fun had So. led one. Hudlibras. 


By the ule of emulſions, and frequent emollient injec- 


tions, his urine e more caſily . .  W:jeman's Surgery. 


Flethy filaments, or matter voded by urine, are ſalpi- 


cious ſymptoms of a ſtone in the kidneys, elpecially if the 


patient has been ſubject to ue of gravel. Arbuthnet, 
4. To vacate; to nullify; to annul. TEE | 
It was become a practice, upon any ſpecious pretences, | 
to void the ſecurity that was at any time given tor money o 
| | 5 Clarendon, 
VotDABLE. adj. [from woid.] Such as may be annulled. 


If the metropolitan, pretending the party deceaſed had 
bona notabilia in divers dioceſes, grants letters of admini- 


tration, tuch adminiſtration is not void, but voidable by a 


lontence. Hilfe. 


elbe. f. ſ. [from word.) A baſket, in which broken | 


meat 1s carried from the table. 
A worder tor the nonce, 


Vo inn ESS. u. f. [from word. } 

1, Emptinels; vacuit7. 

2. Wullity; inefhcacy. | 

2. Want of lubttantiahty. 0 __ | 7 

It thereby you underſtand their nakedneſs and voidneſs of 

al! mixc bodies, good divines are oi opinion, that the work 
ot the creation was not in itſelf diſtinguiſhed by days. | 
. | 15 | | Hakezvell. 

FOITURE. n. ſ. [French.] Carriage; tranſportation by 
carriage, Not in vie. 

They 0:ight to uſe exerciſe by woiture or carriage. Arb. 

Vo'Lax't. adj. {wolans, Latin; velant, French.) 

1. Flying; .pailting through the air. 5 . + 
The wolazt, or flying automata, are ſuch mechanical con- 
trivances as have a ſelf-motion, whereby they are carried 
aloft in the air, like birds. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 


His wolant touch, 


Inſtinct through all proportions, low, and high, „ 
1 * bl 3 . ; . Net FP Mill , ; ; 
Filed, and purlu'd tranfverſe the relonant Tugue. Milton. 


Blind Britiſh bards, with oolant touch, 
Treverle loquacious itrings, whole ſolemn notes 
Provoke to harmleſs reveis. 5 

Vo'LATILE, adj. [wlatitis, Latin. J 
1. Fiving; paſung tarough the air. 5 
The caterpillar towards the end of ſummer waxeth vola- 
tile, and turneth to a butterfly. Bacon's Natural History. 
"There is no creature only. wolatzle, or no lying animal but 
hath feet as well as wings; becauſe there is not ſufficient 
| Tood for them always in the air. Ray on the Creation. 
2. [ Volatile, Fr.] Having the power to pals ctt by ſponta- 
neous evaporation. © ' ian 
In vain, though by their pow'rful art they bind . 
Volatile Hermes. : Milton's Par. Loft, b. ili. 
Wen arſenick with ſoap gives a regulus, and with mer- 
cury ſublimate a volatile tulible (alt, ike butter of antimony 3 
doth not this ſhew that arſenick, which 1s a tubitance totally 
volatile, is compounded of fix d and Tolatile parts , ltrongly 
cohering by a mutual attra tion; fo that the volatile will not 
alcend without carrying up the fixcd ? Newton, 
3. Lively; fickle; changeable of mind; full of ſpirit. f 
Active ſpirits, who are ever {kximming over the. lurface of 
taings with a volatile temper, will fix nothing 16 their nunc, 


Watts's Improvement ©} ie Mind. 


You are as giddy and volatile as ever, juſt the reverle of 
Mr. Pope, who hath always loved a domeitick lite. Swift. 
VOLATILE. . / [ volatile, Fr.] A winged aunnal. 
The air conveys tue heat of the ſun, malmtains Hes, en! 
ſerves for the fight of wolatiles, Brown's Vuigar HE ,,t 


OLATILENE 144 Fr. from ws{aiile 
Z WERSTS> mn. |. [ wolatilite, Fr. from volalile.] 


without returning. 2 Bacen. 
Heat cauſeth the ſpirits to ſearch ſom? iſſus outet the bod) , | 
: Lc. 


4 


Clarendon. | 


wrong the devil ſhould I pick ther bones. Cleaveland. | 


Phillips. | 


The animal ſpirits cannot, by reaſon of their ſubtilty and 


he volatility of mercury argues that tney are not much 
Ser; nor may they be much Jeſs, leſt they loſe their 
Na Newton's Optic -s. 
Ey the ſpirit of a plant, we underſtand that pure, elabo- 
rated oil, which, by reaſon of its extreme volatility, exhales 
ſpontancoully, in which the odour or tine!l contilts. Arbuth. 
2. Mautability of mind. 
VOLATILIZ.A' TION, #./, {from volatilixe.] The act of mak+ 
ng volatile, 20 N . 
„ Chemitts have, by a variety of ways, attempted in vain. 
the volatilization of the falt of tartar. Boyle. 
0 VO'LATILIZE. wv. a. [ volatiliſer, Fr. from w9latile.} To 
make volatile; to ſubtilize to the highelt degree. 

Spirit of wine has. a refractive power, iu a middle degree 
between thoſe of water and oily ſubſtances, and accordingly 
icems to be compoſed of both, united by fermentation : the 
water, by means of ſome faline ſpirits with which it is im- 
pregnated, diftolving the oil, and wolatilizing it by the 
action, : Newton's Opticks. 

Spirituous liquors are ſo far from attenuating, volatilizing, 


and rendering perlpirable the animal fluids, that it rather | 


condenteth them. K Arbutl not on Aliments. 
VoLE. u. / {wole, French. ] A deal at cards, that draws the 
whole tricks, | 2 25 
\_ Patt tix, and not a living ſoul! 
I might by this have won a wole. Soft. 
. 1. J. ¶ Italian, from Vulcan. ] A burning moun- 
ain. 
Navigators tell us there is a burning mountain in an 
Iſland, and many wolcano's and fiery hills. * Brown. 
When the Cyclops o'er their anvils ſweat, 
From the wvolcano's grols eruptions riſe, 


Subterraneous minerals ferment, and cauſe earthquakes, 
and caule furious eruptions of volcans's, and tumble down 
broken rocks. 

VO'LERY. n. J. [wvolerie, French.] A flight of birds, | 

An old boy, at his firſt appearance, is ſure to draw on him 
the eyes and chirping of the whole town wolery; amongtt 
which, there will not be wanting fome birds ot prey, that 


: a e 
will preſently be on the wing for him. Locke. 


act of vlitation. Beroun Fulgar Errours. 
VOLI'T10N. 2. / L wolitio, Lat.] The act ot willing; the power 
of choice exerted. | Sd ns 
There is as much difference between the approbation of 

the judgment, and the actual volitions of the will, as between 

a man's viewing a delirable thing with his eye, and reaching 
atter it with his hand, South's Sermons, 


ſider it; or to preter the mot.on of any part of the body to 
aner. | SK 
Vo'LITIVE., adj, Having the power to will. 
ITney not only perfect the intellectual faculty, but the v. 
litive; making the man not only more knowing, but more 
wile and better. | DRE 
Vo'LLEY. 1. . L velce, French. ] 
1. Atlight of ſhot. VV | 2 
From the wood a volley of ſhot ſlew two of his company. 
| EI © 4... Razigh's Apology. 
More on his guns relies, than on his Word. | 
From whence a fatal volley we receiv'd. _ 
2. A burſt; an emiſſion of many at once, 1 
A A fine volley of words, gentlemen, and quickly ſhot off. 


Locke. 


Diſtruſtful ſenſe with modeſt caution ſpeaks ; 
It {till looks home, and ſhort excuriens makes; 
But rattling nonſenſe in tull vollies breaks. Pope. 
To VO'LLEY. v. 2. To throw out. 1 | | 
The holding every man ſhall beat as loud 


As his ſtrong tides can volley. Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleopat. 


volley. 2 | | 
I Rood _ | 2 
Thy fierceſt, when in battle to thy aid 


The Gallick navy, impotent to hear 
His volley*d thunder, torn, diſſever'd, ſend. 


Phillips. 


Vor. x. f. [wvolte, Fr.] Volt ſignifies a round or a circular 


tread ; a gate of two treads made by a horſe going ſideways 
round a centre; ſo that theſe two treads make parallel tracts, 


the one which is made by the fore feet larger, and the other 
by the hinder feet ſmaller z the ſhoulders bearing outwards, |. 


and the croupe approaching towards the centre. 


valubilis, Latin. 
1. The act or power of rolling. 


Volubility, or aptnets to roll, is the property of a bowl, 


_ and is derived from its roundneſs. Watt,"s Lngich, 
TPuaen cleſtial ſpheres ſhould forget their wonted motions, 
and by irregular vlubility, turn themſelves any way, as it 

might happen. | | 8 

2. Activity of tongue; fluency of ſpeech. 

Say ihe be mute, and will not ſpeak a word, 


Ile exprels'd himſelf with great wolubulity of words, natu- 
ral and proper. | _ Clarendon. 
He had all the French aſſurance, cunning, and volubulity 
of tongue, Addiſon. 
She ran over the catalogue of diverſions with ſuch a Volu- 


bility of tongue, as drew a gentle reprimand from her father, | 
Female Quixote. | 


3. Mutability ; liableneſs to revolution. 
He that's a victor this moment, may be a ſlave the next: 
and this velubility of human affairs, is the judgment of Pro- 
vidence, ia the puniſhment of oppreſſion. IL Eftrange. 
VOLUBLE, adj, | volubulis, Latin.] © 8 ; 
1. Formed ſo as to roll eaſily; formed ſo as to be eaſily put in 
motion. b | 
Neither the weight of the matter of which a cylinder is 
made, nor its round voluble form, which, meeting with a 
precipice, do neceſſarily continue the motion of it, are any 
more imputable to that dead, choiceleſs creature, in its firit 
motion. | | 7 Hammond, 
The adventitious corpulcles MAY produce ſtability in the 
matter they pervade, by expelling t 
cles, which, whilft they continued, did by their ſhape unſit 
lor coheſion, or, by their motion, oppote coalition. Boyle. 
2. Rolling; having quick motion. 
| This lets valuble earth, 


By ſhorter flight to th' eaſt, had left him there. Milton. 
Then valable, and bold; now hid, now ſcen, 
Among thick-woven arborets. Milton's Par. Loft. 


3. Nimble; active. Applied to the tongue. 
A friend promiſed to diſſect a woman's tongue, and exa- 


render it ſo wonderfully voluble and flippant. Addiſon. 


echo's. 


volatileneſs, be dilcovered to the ſenſe. ' ale. | 


And curling ſheets of ſmoke obſcure the ſkies. Garth. 


Bentley's Sermons. 


VoLIiTA'TION. 2. J. [wolito, Lat.] The act or power of y- 


| ng. | | * 
Birds and flying animals are almoſt ere&, advancing the 
head and breatt in their progreſſion, and only prone in the 


Velition is the actual exerciſe of the power the mind has to 
order the conſideration ot any idea, or the forbearing to con- 


its rett, by directing any particular action, or its forbear- | 


Hale. 


_ Waller. | 


Vo'LLIED, adj. [trom vie. ] Diſploded; diſcharged with a | 
| 5 | Farrier's Di. 
VOLUBI'LITY. 2. i [velubilite, French; volubilitas, from | 


| Hooker, b. i. 


Then I'll commend her volubility. Shakeſpeare. 


ence thoſe wvoluble parti- 


mine whether there may not be in it certain juices, which | 


Thee with a veluble and Rippant tongue, become mere 
Maltas Improvement of the Mind. 


 Shakeſpeare.\| 


VO'LUME. 3. /. [Volumen, Lat.] | 
t. Something rolled, or convolved. . * | i 
2. As muchas ſceins convolved at once; as a fold of a ſerpent, 


2. Conſiſting in many volumes, or books, 


3. F e ditfuſive. 
He 


Was too Velummous in diſcourſe. 


VoOLU'MINOUSLY. adv. [trom voluminous.} 
lumes or books. 


2. Willing; acting with willingnets. 
3. Done without compulſion. 

5 
"The blaſting volley'd thunder made all peed. Milton. 


4. Acting of its own accord; ſpontaneous. 


— 


7 


- 


- WOT. * 


4. Fluent of words, Ttis applied to the ſpeech, or the ſpeaker. 


Callio, a knave very wolzble; no turther conſcionable, 
than in putting on the mere form of civil and humane feem- 
ing, for the better compailing of his loole affection. Shak. 

It wveluble and th rp ditcourte be marr'd, 

Unkindnets blunts it more than marble hard. Shateſþ. 


a wave of water, | | 
'Threeicore and ten I can remember el, | 
Within the volume of which time I've leen . © 
Hours dreadful, und things ſtrange.  Shakeſp, Macbgh. 
Unoppos'd they either lole their force, | 
Or — in volumes to their former courſe, Dryden, 
Behind the gen'rul mends his weary pace, | 
And ſilently to his revenge he tails: 
So glides ſome trodden ſerpent on the graſs, 
And long behind his wounded volume trails. 
Thames” fruitful tides, 
Slow through the vale in filver volumes play. Fenton. 
By the inſinuations of thele cryttals, the wMlumes ot air 
are driven out of the watery particles, and many of them 
uniting, form larger wvelumes, which thereby have a greg 
force to expand themſelves. Chepre., 


Dryden. 


| 3+ [Volume, Fr.] A book; to called, becauſe books were an- 


tiently rolled upon a ſtaff. 5 
Guyon all this while his book did read, 
Ne yet has ended; for it was a great | | 
And ample Volume, that doth far exceed IN gs 
My leifure, ſo long leaves here to repeat. Fairy Queen. 
| Calmly, I do beſcech you. | | 
Aye, as an holtler, that for the pooreſt piece 
ill bear the knave by th' vole. Shakeſpeare. 
I ſhall not now enlarge on the wrong judgments whereby 
men miſlead themlelves. This would make a volume. Locke. _ 
If one ſhort volume cou'd comprize, | 5 
All that was witty, learn'd aud weile“ 


How wou'd it be eſteem'd and read ? Swift. 
VoLvu'MINOUS. adj. [trom wolume.} | Y 
1. Conſiſting of many complications. | 

The ſerpent roll'd wolunumonus and vaſt, Milton. 


If heav'n write aught ot fate, by what the.ſtars - 
Voluminous, or ſingle characters A TA 
In their conjunction met; give me to ſpell. Milton. 
There is plealure in doing lomething new, though ever 

ſo little, without peitering the world with wolwurnringrs wane 
{criptions. | | Graunt's Bulls of Iiortaliiy. 


did not bear contradiction without much paſſion, and 
( Glarendone 

The moit ſevere reader makes allowances for many retts - 
and nodding-phaces in a voluminous writer. 3 57 N 124. 
n many vo- 


The controverſies are hotly managed by the divided 
ſchools, and,voluminou/ly every where handled, Granville. 


VO'LUNTARILY. adv. | volontters, French; from woluntary.)] 


Spontancouſly; of one's own accord; without compultiun, 
Sith there is no likelihood that ever voluntarily they will 


| ſeek initrutction at our hands, it remaineth that unleſs we 


will ſuffer them to perith, ſalvation idelf muſt ick them. 
: | | Hooter. 


To be agents volantarily in our own deltruion, is againſt 
God and nature. . 


0 2 ö Hogher, b. Yo. ! 
Self-preſervation will oblige a man wolzntartly, and by 


choice, to undergo any lefs evil, ro ſecure himſelf but from 


the probability of an evil incomparably greater. South. 


VO'LUNTARY. adj. [wvolontarre, Fr: wolunterius, Lat.] 
| 1. Acting without compulſion :. acting by choice, 


God did not work as a neceifary, but a voluntary agent; 
intending hetore-hand, and. decreeing with himielf, that 
which did ontwardly proceed lrom hun. Hooker, b. 1 

5 The lottery of my dettiny | | 

Bars me the right of woluatary chuling. Shakeſpeare, 


Then virtue was no more, her, guard away: 
Pope s Odyſſey. 


Violuntaty forbearance denotes the forbearance of an action, 
conſequent to an order of the mind. Locke. 
The old duke is baniſhed; the new duke, and three or 


She fell to luſt a voluxtary prey. 


four loving lords, have put themſelves into voluntary exile 


with him. Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
They muſt have recourſe to abſtinence, which is but v‘ 

luntary taſting, and to exerciſe, winch is but voluntary la- 

err. 255 Seed 's Sermons. 


The publick prayers of the people of God in churches. 
thoroughly ſettled, did never ute to be voluntary dictates, 
proceeding from any man's extemporal wit. Hecker, b. v. 

Thoughts which voluntary move | ON 

Harmonjous numbers, Milton. 


| VO'LUNTARY. #2. /. {from the adjective. J 1 5 
1. A volunteer; one who engages in any affair of his own ac- 


cord. | | 
All tt unſettled humours of the land; | 5 

Rath, inconſid' rate fiery wvoluntaries. _ Shakeſpeare. 
Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under an im- 
preis. ; "3s _. Shakeſpeare. 
The bordering wars were made altogether by w-luntaries, 
upon their own head, Be Dawies's Ireland. 
Aids came in partly upon miſſives, and partly vclurtaries 
from all parts.“ | Bacon. 


2. A piece of mulick played at will, without any ſettled rule, 


Whittling winds, like organs, play'd, 
Until their voluntaries made 
The waken'd earth in odours riſe, 1 
To be her morning ſacrifice, Cleaveland._ _ 
By a voluntary before the firſt leſſon, we are prepared for 
ad miſſion of thoſe divine truths, which we are ſhortly to re- 
ceive. Spedlator, Ne 630. 


VorLUNTEER. 1. ſ. ¶voluntaire, Fr.] A ſoldier who enters 


into the ſervice of his own accord. | » 
Congreve, and the author of the Relapſe, being the prin- 

cipals in the diſpute, I ſatisfy them; as for the volunteers, 

they will find themlclves allected with the misfortune of their 


friends. | Collier. 
All Aſia now was by tlie ears; f 
And gods beat up for volunteers 
Jo Greece and Troy. Prior. 


To VOLUNTEER..v.n. To go for a ſoldier. A cant word. 


Leave off theſe wagers, for in conſcience ſpeaking, 
The city needs not your new tricks for breaking : 
And if vou gallants Joſe, to all appearing, 3 
You'll want an equipage for 5 Dryden. 


VOLUPTUARY. 2. /. {voluptugire, Fr. voluptuarius, Lat.] 


A man given up to pleafure and luxury, 

Dues not the voluptuary underitand in all the liberties of a 
louſe and a lewd converiation, that he runs the riſk of body 
and foul? L' Eftrangr. 

The parable was intended againſt the woluptuarties z men 
who lived like heathens, diſſolutely, without regarding any of 
the reſtraints ot religion. Atterbury. 


VOLU'PTUOUS. adj. [woluptuoſus, Lat. volupturux, Fr.] 


Given to exceſs of pleature; luxurious. 
| 12 B He 


He them deceives ; deceiv'd in his deceitz _ 
Nade drunk with drugs of dear vtuptiuorcs receipt. Spenf. 
It a new ſect have not two properties, it will not ſpicad.. 
The one is the ſupplanting, or the oppoſing of authority 
eltablithed ; the other is the giving licence to pleatures, and a 
Toluptuous life. Bacon. 
| Thou wilt bring me ſoon | 
To that new world of light and bliſs, among 
The gods, who live at caſe, where I ſhall reign 


At thy right hand, woluptucus, without end. Milton. 
Then ſwol'n with pride, into the ſnare I fell ; 
Ot fair fallacious looks; venereal trains, 2 
Soft' ned with pleaſure, and voluptuous lite. Milton, 


Speculativeatheiſm ſubſiſts only in our ſpegulationz where- 
as really human nature cannot be guilty of the crime. In- 
deed a few ſenſual and woluptucus perions may for a ſealon. 
eclipſe this native light of the ſoul, but can never wholly 
{mother and extinguiſh it. Bentley's Sermons. 


VoLU'PTUOUSLY. adv. [from voluptuous.) Luxuriouliy | 


with indulgence of exceſſive pleaſure, b 
Had I a dozen ſons, I had rather eleven died nobly for 
their country, than one voluptuoufly ſurfeit out of action, 


| - Shakejpcare. | 
This cannot be done, if my will be ſo worldly or valup- | 


tuoujly diipoled, as never to ſuffer me to think of them; but 


perpetually to carry away, and apply my mind to other | 


things. South. 


'VoLU'PTUOUSNESS. 2. /. [from voluptuous.) Luxuricul- | 


neſs; addictedneſs to excels of plealure, 
' There's no bottom LO IL Soc 
In my woluptuoufireſs : your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt. | 
If he fill'd his vacancy with his voluptuouſneſs, 
Full ſurfeits, and the dry neſs of his bones + 
Call on him for't. 
Here where ſtill ev'ning is, not noon nor night; 
Where no voluptuouſneſs, yet all delight. Do 
Theſe ſons of Epicurus, tor voluptuouſneſs and inen 


mult paſs for the only wits of the age. South. 
. You may be tree, unleſs Ce, „ 
Your other lord forbids, voluptuouſne s. Dryden. 


VoLvu'TE. . .. [wvolute, Fr.] A member of a column. 


That part of the capitals of the Ionick, Corinthian, and | 
Compoſite orders, which is ſuppoled to repreſent the bark | 


of trees twiſted and turned into ſpiral lines, or, according to 


others, the head-drefles of virgins in their long hair. Ac- 


cording to Vitruvius, thoſe that appear above the ſtems in 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Shakeſpeare's Anth. and Cleopatra. | 


Donne. 


the Corinthian order, are ſixteen in every capital, four in the 


lonick, and eight in the Compoſite, Theſe wolutes are more | 


_ eſpecially remarkable in the Ionick capital, repreſenting a 
pillow or cuſhion laid between the abacus and echinus: 
whence that antient architect calls the wolu/a pulvinus. 

2 Oh Harris. 

It is ſaid there is an Tonick pillar in the Santa Maria 
Tranſtevere, where the marks of the compals are ſtill to be 
ſeen on the wolute ; and that Palladio learnt from thence the 
working of that difficult problem. Addiſon. 


70 MCA. n. J. (Latin.] An encyſted humour in the jungs, 


If the ulcer is not broke, it is commonly called a vomca, | 


attended with the ſame ſymptoms as an empyema; becauſe 
the vomica communicating with the veflels of the lungs, 
muſt neceſſarily void ſome of the putrid matter, and taint 
the blood. F nts 

Vo'MICK NUT. 2. / 


Vomick nut is the nucleus of a fruit of an Eaſt-Indian 


tree, the wood of which is the lignum colubrinum, or ſnake- 
wood of the ſhops. nd 1 
the breadth of a ſhilling, and about the thickneſs of a crown- 


piece. It is certain poiſon to quadrupeds and birds; and | 
taken internally, in ſmall doſes, it diſturbs the whole hu- 
man frame, and brings on convulſions. Hill's Mat. Med, 


To VO'MIT. v. u. [mo, Latin. } NS 
1. To caſt up the contents of the ſtomach.  _ 


The dog, when he is ſick at the ſtomach, knows his cure, 


falls to his graſs, vomits, and is well. 
Jo Voir. v. a. [vimin, Fr. > 
1. To throw up from the ttomach. | 
Haſt thou found honey? eat ſo much as is ſufficient, left 
thou be filled therewith, and wort it. Pro. xxv. 16. 
The fiſh vomited out Jonah upon the dry land. Jonab, li. 
Vomiting is of ule, when the foulneſs of the ſtomach re- 
quires it. | Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Mere. 


Weak ſtomachs vomit up the wine that they drink in too 
great quantities, in the torm of vinegar. Arbuibnot. 
2. To throw up with violence from any hollow. g 
Vo MIT. z. ſ. {trom the verb.] | 
1. The matter thrown up from the ſtomach. _ 
Ilie ſhall caſt up the wealth by him devour'd, 
Like vomit from his yawning entrails pour'd. 
2. An emetick medicine; a medicine that cauies vomit. 
| Whether a vomit may be ſately given, mult be judged by 


the circumſtances; if chere be any ſymptoms of an inflame | 


mation of the ſtomach, a vom! is extremely dangerous. 


Arbuthnot. | Vo'T1V-&.: adj. [wotivus, Lat.] Given by vow. 


Von rio. . /. [from womo, Latin.] The act or power of 
_ vomiting. Se | 5 . 
How many have ſaved their lives by ſpewing up their 


debauch ? Whereas, if the ſtomach had wanted the faculty“ 
Grew's Coſmology. | 


of vomtion,, they had inevitably died. 
Vo'miTivE. adj, [w9itif, Fr.] Emetick; cauſing vomits. 
From this Wwtrivlous quality, mercurius dulcis, and vi- 
trio] vomZ!1ve, occaſion black ejeftions, Brown's Vuig. Err. 
Vo'uiTORY. adj. {womionre, Fr. vomitorius, Latin. Pro- 
curing vomits; emetick. . | 
Since regulus of ſtibium, or glaſs of antimony, will com- 


municate to water or wine a purging or Vuztory operation, 
yet the body itſelf, after iterated intuſions, abates not vir- 


tue or weight, _ | Beroun Vulgar Errours, 
Some have vomited up ſuch. bodies as theſe, namely, 
thick, thort, blunt pins, which, by ſtraining, they vomit up 
again, or by taking vomitcrtes privately. 
| Harvey on Conſumptions, 
VORA'CIOUS. adj. [worace, French; vorax, Latin. ] 
1. Grecdy to cat; ravenous; edacious. 
So vracigus is this humour grown, that it draws in every 
thing io feed it. Ccverument H the Tongue. 
VoORA'CIOUSLY. adv. [from voracious.) Greedily; rave- 
neufly. | 
Voraa'CIWwUSNESS. 2 a. /. {ooracite, Fr. voracitas, Latin, 
YVora'ciry. 5 from voracious.) Greedinels ; ravine; 
zaycnoutnets. OY | F 
He is :5 well contented with this, as thoſe that with the 
ra: it1c3 of the earth pamper their vracities. Sandys. 
Creatures by their woractty pernicious, have commonly 
fewer young. Derham's Phyſico-Theology. 
VORTEX, v. . In the plural wortzces. [ Latin.] Any thing 


whirled round. 


If many contiguous wortices of molten pitch were each of 


them as large a5 thole which ſome ſuppoſe to revolve about 
the fun and fixed itars ; vet theſe, and all their parts would, 
by their tenacity and iWtactz, communicate their motion to 
one another. | : Newton's Optichs. 
Nothing elie could.impel it, unleſs the etkerial matter be 
ſuppoled to be carried about the fun, like a v5rtex, or Whirl- 
pool, AS A velcle to convey it and the reit of the planets, 


Bently; Sermons. | 


| Vo'TARY. adj. Conlequent to a voc. . 
Superſtition is now ſo well advanced, that men of the firſt 


| Arbuthnot on Diet. - 


It is flat, compreſſed, and round, of | 


FN - „ 
1. To chuſe by ſuffrage; to determine by ſuffrage. 


by way of recompence for their ſufferings. 


Sandys. : 


The gath'ring number, as it moves along, 
Involves a vat invoiumary throvg ; | 
W wo gently drawn, and truggling leſs and leſs, 
Roll in her vortex, and her pow'r confeis. Pope. 
VorTICAL. adj. {from vortex.) Having a whirling mo- 
tion. f 
It three equal round veſſels be filled, the one with cold 
water, the other with oil, the third with molten pitch, and 
the liquors be ſtiried about alike, to give them a vortical 
motion; the pitch, by its tenacity, will lole its motion 


quickly; the oil, being leſs tenacious, will keep it longer; 


and the water being ſtill leſs tenacious, will keep it longeſt, 
but yet will lole it in a ſhort time. C ; 
It is not a magnetical power, nor the effect of a vortical 


motion; thoſe common attempts towards the explication of 


gravity. | Bentley's Sermons, 
Vo'TARIST. . /. [dewotus, Latin.] One devoted to any 
perſon or thipg; one given up by a vow to any ſervice or 
worſhip; votary. | 
I with a more ſtrict reſtraint 
Upon the {iiterhood, the votaris of St. Clare. 
___ Earth, yield me roots! What is here? 
Gold! yellow, glittering, precious gold! 
No, gods, I am no idle votarift, 
The grey-hooded evin, __ 
Like a ſad votariſt in palmer's weed, 
Role from the hindmoſt wheels of Phœbus' wain. 
8 ks ID Milton. 


Shale, p. 


Vor AR Y. 1. /. One devoted, as by a vow, to any purticu- 


lar ſervice, worſhip, ſtudy, or ſtate of life. 
-__ Wheretore waſte I tune to counſel thee ? 
Thou art a wvotary to fond deſire. | 
Thou, taint god of fieep! forget that I, 
Was ever known to be thy votary. = 
No more my pillow ſhall thine altar be, 
Nor will I otfer any more to thee, 
Myſelf a melting ſacrifice,  — Crofhaw, 
By theſe means, men worſhip the idols have been et 
up in their minds, and ſtamp the characters of divinity upon 


Shakeſpeare. 


monkeys. | Locke. 
ries, among thole who are called by the name of the Son 
Ul ED Rogers's Sermons, 
How can heav'nly wiſdom prove, | . 
An inſtrument td earthly love? 
__ Know'lſt thou not vet, that men commence 
__ 'Thy votaries for want of ſenſe. 


blood are as firm as butchers by occupition; and vVerary re- 
ſolution is made equipollent to cuſtom, even in matter of 
—.. Io EE 7 NPs Bacon. 


Vo'TARESSS. 2. /. female of votary.] A woman devoted | 


to any worſhip or ſtate. 
Ihe imperial tre paſſed on, 


In maiden meditation, fancy tree. Shakeſpeare. 
His mother was a vot'reſs of my order; 2 
And, in the ſpiced Indian air by night, IT 

Full often ſue hath gotſip'd by my tide, = —Chakeſpeare. | 


- No rolary this vot'reſs needs, 
Her very {yllables are beads, _ 

Thy votre from my tender years I am; | 
And love, like thee, the woods and 1yivan game. Dryd. 
What torce have pious vows ? the queen ot love 

His litter ſends, her v6?" α irom above. Pope. 


VOTE. n. ſ. ¶volum, Latin.] Sullrage z voice given and“ 


numbered. 5 = 
Ile chat joins inſtruction with delight, 


How many have noother ground for their tenets, than the 
ſuppoled honeſty or learning ot thole of the fame protel- 
ſion? as it truth were to be eſtabliſhed by the vote of the 
multitude, „„ e eee, 

The final determination ariſes from the majority of op1- 
nions or wvv9tes in the aflembly, becaule they ought to be 
ſwayed by the ſuperior weight of reaſon. Matis. 


Lou are not only in the eye and ear of your mater; but 
you are alſo a favourite, the favourite of the time, and ſo are 
in his bolom alſo; the world hath alſo voted you, and doch 
lo eiteem ot you. OO, Bacun. 
2. To give by vote. = | e | 
The parliament voted them one hundred thouſand pounds 


Vo'TiR. n./f. [trom vote.] One who has the right of giv- 


ing his voice cr lutfrage. C 
Elections growing chargeable, the 77ers, that is, the bulk 


of the common people, have been univertally leduced into 
bribery, per. | 
_ He hates an action baſe; 

Can ſometimes drop a voter's claim, 

And give up party to his fame. Sxwiſt. 
Such in Iüs' tempie you may find, 

On v tablets to the lite pourtray'd. 
Venus! take my votive glals; * 

Since I am nes Fe I was, 

What from this day I thall be, | 

Venus! let me never ſee. | 


| Frier. 
To VOUCH. v. a. (Voucher, Norman French. J | 


1. To call to witneſs; to obtett. 
The fun and day are witneſſes for me; 
Let hin. who fights unſeen relate his own, 
And wouch the lileut ſtars and conſcious moon. Dryden. 
2. To atteſt; to warrant; to maintain, N : 
You do not give the cheer; the feaſt is ſold 
That is not often woutched, while "tis making 
444. : 
__ *Tis given with welcome. Shakeſpecre's Macbeth. 
be conlittency of the diſcourſe, and the pertinency of it 
to the deſign he is upon, vouches it worthy of our great 
apoſtle. _ | | Lecke. 
They made him aſhamed to wozch the truth of the rela- 
tion, and afterwards to credit it. Atterbury. 
To VOUCH. v. 2. To bear witneſs; to appear as a witnels ; 
to give teſtimony. | 


He declares he will not believe her, until the EleQor of 


Hanover ſhall vouch for the truth of what the hath (o ſo- 
lemnly athrmed, | Sail. 
Voucn. x. /. from the verb.] Warrant; atteſtation. 
What praiſe couldit thou beſtow on a deſerving woman 
indeed? one that in the authority of her merit, di i juttly 
put on the vouch of very malice itſelf? S: akeſp. Othello. 
Vo'UCHER. ./. [from vouch.) One who gives witne,s (0 
any thing, | | 
| Better to ſtarve, 
Than crave the hire which frit we do deſerve : 
Why in this wolviſh gown ſhould I ſtand here, 
To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 
Their needleſs woucher ? Shakeſpeare's Coridlanus. 
he ſtamp is a mark, anda publick voucher, at a picce 
of ſuch denomination is of ſuch a weight, and ot ſuch a tine- 
ncts, i. e. has fo much filver in it. | Locle. 
All the great writers of that age ſtand up together as 


* 2 * 7 
Touchers for one another's reputation. Spectator, Ne 253, 


I have added nothing to the malice or ablurdity of them, 


Newton's Optichs, | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


abſurdities and errors, become zealous v9tartes to bulls and | 


The enemy of our happineſs has his ſervants and wota- | 


Cleaveland 5 


Profit with pleaſure, carries all the votes. Roſcommon. | 


St, . . Are 
{ VowFE'LLOW. 2. /. [vow and felloav.] One bound by we | 


jury, drunkenneſs, malice, and flander. Swift. | VOYAGE. 2, . {vipace, French. ] 


| Dryden. | 


which it behoves me to declare, fince the woucks. c 
ſelves will be ſo ſoon Joſt, . 3 2 ay tem. 
To VOUCHSA'FE, v. a. [vouch and ſafe.] Pope 
1. To permit any thing to be done without danger, 
2, Lo condeſcend to grant. . 
He grew content to mark their ſpeeches, then mary 
ſuch wit in ſhepherds, after to like their company, an th 
to vouchjafe conterence. ; 4507 
Shail I vouchſafe your worſhip a word or two? . 
Tunchſ e fair woman, and 1711 e 
ouchſafe thee nearing, One | 
But it the ſenſe of ich ſeem ſuch delight peace 
B-yond all other, think the tame wouchſaf"d Kg 
Io cattle and each beaſt, My 
It is not ſaid by the apoſtle, that God woy} afed 8 "ih 
heathens the means of ſalvation; and yet I will not an 
that God will fave none of thoſe to whom the found ha 
Golpel never reached, Rs AL. 
To VOUCHSA'FE, v. 1. To deign; to condeicend ; tv 2 
Viel. 
which 1s not firſt welghed by wiſdom and virt; yogi 


. . * 4 ue? doth Pugh 

ſhe v2uchje;e to love me with like ardour ? Lg 
jet dout 1 

Y Srney,b, u. 


Rich. Ut, 


? 9.4 age Ss a> Dry 
VouCilSAFEMENT, x. /. [from veuch;afe.] Grant; ev. 


{LITE PLACES A vaſt Gifs 
cate Voucnjajommnte, 


. GED = . Bojle 
Vow. u. J. LH, Fr. vu, Latin. * 


miſtaken; a with is a far lower degree than a gv. 


She vows for his return, with vain devot! : 
. I 5 3 „ us. 
2. A ſolemn promiſe, commonly uſed for a promiſe of le or 
matrimony. 3 DR 5 

By all the ve, that ever men have broke 

In number more than ever women lpoke, 

Thoſe who wear the woodbine on their brove, 
Vere knights 0: love, who never broke their Vw; 

Firm to ther pliighted faith. £7 
T o Vow. v. a. [veuer, Fr. voveo, Latin. }. To c- niger 
by a lolemn dedication; to give to u divine power, 
David often voaveth unto God the ſaczince of Praiſe ard 
thankigiving in the congrsgation. Ty Hooker 

, , 5 125 3 2 5 "a 8 WWORIT | 
To Maſter Harvey, upon tome ſpecial confideration, 
have vowved this my labour. Seen 
Fow and pay unto the Lord. Pf. 
[When we have not only <oaved, but, delivered them e 
into the poſſeſſion of Almighty God, for the meinten 
of his publick worthip, and the miniſters thertof, t 


On, Pay 
NR. 
7 


ber n 
not now arbitrable, nor to be revoked, 850 A 
___ Whoever {ers thele irreligiovs men, 
Wich burden of a ſickneſs, weak, and faint, 

But bears them tatking of religion then, 

Aud Vozwihg oi their jou to ev'ry faint. © Daw 
This plant Latinus, when his town he wall'd, 
Then found, and from the tree Laurentum cail'd ; 
And laſt, in hanour of his new ahode, | 
Hle ww'd the laurel to the laurel's god. = Dy dr. 
70 VOW. Y. u. To make vows or fviewn piomiſes. 

Doſt fee how unregaided now | 

That piece of beaut y palles? 
There was a time, when I did wow _ | 

To that alone: but mark the latent faces, Suchlim. 

Vo'WEL. 2. /. ¶ Voyelle, Fr. vocalis, Latin.] A letter which 

can be uttered by tet. | 

I didinguich letters into ocavels and conſorionts, yer nat 

wholly upon their reafon, that a Sabel may bs tounted 

alone, a cononant not without a vouvel; which wil vt 2 

found all true; for many of the conſonants may be wn; /d 

alone, and tome joined together without a vowel; us bl. l. 
Land as we pronounce the latter ſyllable of people, riffte, 
8 . LY CS Hallo. 
Virgil makes the two worvels meet without an clit, 


lame vow. | 


4 


Who are the votarics, 5 xs 

That are vozw/ 2s with this virtuous King? S. 

1. A travel by lea, , 

| _ Guyen forward *gan his voyage make, - © 
With his black palmer, that him guided itil - Tess, 

Our {hips went ſundry voyages, as well to the pas 


Hercules, as to other parts in the Atlantick and Meitys, 
ranran feas, .. - f Backs. 
This great man acted like an able pilot in a long 


contented to fit in the cabin when the winds Were ant 
bur ready to reſume the helm when the ſtorm are, Le. 
2. Courſe; attempt; undertaking. A low phiate. 
It he hould intend his vapage towards my wite, | won 
turn her loole to him; and what he gets more f. her td 
ſaarp words, let it lie on my head. Sacre. 
It you make your Deyage upon her, and provati © 4 
no furiher your enemy, - Shakeſpeare's C379 
3. The practice of travelling, | We 
All nations have inter knowledge of one another. © 
__ age into foreign parts, or rangers that come to 1. 0 
e e | ACM 
To VOYAGE. v. u. [wyager, French, from the noun.) 19 
travel by lea. 
For veyageng to learn the direful art, 
To taint with deadlydrugs the barbed dart; „ 
llus refus'dit' impart the baneful truit, Pope's Oye 
To VO'YAGE. v. a. Lo travel; to paſs over. 
| | I with pain 
Pogag'd ch' unreal, vaſt, unbounded deep nine 
Of horrible contution, Miiten's Paradi/e Ly : 
VOYAGER. 1. /. [voageur, Fr. from voyage] O. ww 
travels by te, | | 
Diſdain not in ihy conſtant travelling 
To do as other vepn gers, ant make. 
dome turns into leis creeks, and wiſely take 3 
Freth water at the Heliconian Ipring. B. 
How comfortable this is, vopagers can beſt tell. C%. 
Deny your veſſels, ye deny in vain; ; 5 OA oh 
A private v3; aver 1 pals the ain. ape; O 
Ur. adv, Cup, Saxon; %, Dutch and Danish. 
1. Aloft; on high; not down, | ; «ets 
From tholg two lviviene brethren, admire the —_— 
ful changes of worldly things, now zþ now down, 3 
life of man were not of much more certainty tan 9p 


. 77. 1 h Turths 
lay Kirlles's Hiftory of ite. 


T hither hiz courſe he bends; but 2p or don, 
By center, or eccentrick, hard 10 tell, M. 
Or longitude, 2. Out 


incom. 


raf ace. * 
rt ws pollcihions, ls 


Dye 
7 


5 
t CA.. * 


2. 


den, 


5 


| 13. From younger to elder years. . 8 
lam ready to die from my youth 2p. . Ixxxviii. 


20. Ur, interject. 


2. To raiſe alot 


Up B 


„ Out of bed; in the ſtate of being riſen from reſt, 


Helen was not uþ ? was the ? 


he was up, he gave his legs, arms, an | brealt, to his ſervants 
to drels ip is eyes to his letters, and ears to petitioners, 
| 1 ; Wotton. 
3. In the {tate of being riſen from a ſeat, 
Upon his firſt riüng, a general whiſper ran among the 
country people, that Sir Roger was up, Addiſon. 
4. From a tate of decumbiture or concealment, Me 
ö Now morn with roſy light had ſtreak'd the ſky, 
Uþ roſe the ſun, and up roſe Emily 3 
Addreſs'd her early ſteps to Cynthia's fane. 
4. In a tate of being built. SETS 8 
Up with my tent; here will I lie to- night; | 
But where to-morrow ?—well, all's one tor that, Shakeyþ. 
5. Above the horizon. 
As ſoon as the ſun is wp, {et upon the city. Judges, ix. 
7. To a ſtate of advancement, : 
Till we have wrought ourſelves ½ into this degree of 
Chriſtian indifference, we are in bondage. 
8. In a ſtate of exaltation. : 
Thoſe that were % themſelves, kept others low; 
Thole that were low themielves held others hard, 
N ſuffered them to rife, or greater grow. Fairy Queen. 
Henry the Fikth is crown'd % vanity!“ e 
Down royal ſtate! all you ſage counſellors hence. Shak, 


Dryden. 


9. In a ſtate of climbing. 


10. Ina itate of inturrection. SE ; | PEP 
| The gentle Archbithop of York is %, 
Win weil-appointed powers. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
| | Rebels there are , | 
And put the Engliſhmen unto the ſword, 
Thou hatt fir d me; my ſoul's % in arms, 
And mans each part about me. 
11. In a ſtate of being increaſed, or raiſed, 


Grief and paſſion are like floods railed in little brooks by 


a ſudden rain; they are quickly %, and it the concernment 

be poured unexpectedly in upon us, it overtiows us. Dry. 
12. From a remoter place, coming to any-perion or place. 

As a boar was wuetting his teeth, up comes a fox to him. 

5 | | 5 L' Eftrange. 


14. Ur and daun. Dilpertedly ; here and there. 
Abundance of them are ſcen ſcattered wp 4a#d down like ſo 
many little iſlands when the tide is Jow, _ Ladifon. 
15. Ur and denon. Backward and forward, | 


Our desire is, in this pretent controverty, not to be carried | 


up and down with the waves of uncertain argumente, but 
rather poſitively to lead on the minds of the umpler fort by 


plain and eaſy degrees, till the very nature of the thing ittelf 


do make manifeſt what is truth. _ Hooxer, b. v. 
Ihe ſkipping king he rambled up and don 4 
With ſhallow jeſters. FSfabeſpeare. 
Up and doxwn he traverſes his ground; 5 
Nov wards a felling blow, now |trikes again: 
Then nimbly ſhifts a thruit, then lends & wound 


Now back he gives, then ruſhes on amain. Daniel. 
e Thou and deaa n | 
hall dwell at eaſe, and hb and down unſeen | 
Wing hilently the buxom air. Milten. 

On this windy ſea of land, the fiend. by 35 
Wald up and dowwn alone, bent on his prey. Milton. 


What a miſerable lite doſt thou lead, ſays a dog to lion, 
to run ſtarving y ard down thus in woods. LEtrange. 
The moves! lite wanders «up and down a, 

Through all her face, and lights up every charm. Addif. 
16. Ur to. To an equal height with. © _ 5 

Tantalus was punithed with the rage of an eternal thirſt, 

and ſet wp to the chin in water, that fled trom his ps when- 

ever he attempted to drink it. Go 


17. Ur 7, Adequate:y to. 


The wiſeſt men in all ages have lived up to the religion of 
their country, when they taw nothing in it oppolite to mo- 
„litt, V ddiſen. 
They are determined to live up to the holy rule, by which 
they have obliged themſelves to Walk. titerbury. 
e mult not only mortify all theſe paſſions that ſolicit us, 
but we muit learn to do well, and act u to the politiye pre- 
cepts of our due | R5gers's Sermons. | 
18. Up with, Apiraſe that ſignifies the act of railing any 
thing to give a blow. YEN 5 ED 
=D She, quick and proud, and who did Pas deſpite, 
Up avith her fit, and took him on the face; 
Another time, queta ſhe, become more wile: 
Thus Pas did kits her hand with little grace. 
19. It 5 added to verbs, implying. tome accumulation, or in- 
creaſe. 1 | 


If we could number h thoſe prodigious ſwarms that ſettled | 


in every part of ghe Campania of old Rome, they would 
amount to more than can be found in any ix parts of 
Europe of the tame extent. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
21. A word exhorting to riſe from hed. 5 
Dp, up cries glutiony, tis break of day, 
So drive the deer, and drag the finny prey. Pope. 
22. A word of exhortaion, exciting, or rouung to action. 
Oh then, Melpomene, the mourntul mute of nine; 
Such cauſe of mourning never hadlt afore. 
Up, grifly gholt; and up my rueful rime; 


Matter of mirth now ſhak thou have no more. Spenſer. 


But up, and enter now into full Wh: Milton. 
Up, up, for honour's ſake; twelve legions wait you, 
And long to call you chief. Dr;den. 


Uv. prep. From a lower to a higher part; not down. 
| In going up a hill, tac knees will be moſt weary; in going 


down, the thighs: for that in lifting the feet, when a man 
goeth wp the hill, the weight of the body beareth molt upon 
the knees, and in going down, upon the thighs. Bacon. 

To UPBE AR. v. a. preter. upbore; part. pail, wpborn. L and 

bear. . 

1. To ſuſtain aloft; to ſupport in elevation. 
Upborn with indefatigable wings. 
Kang'd in a line the ready racers ſtand, _ 

Start from the goa}, and vaniſh o'er the ſtrand: 
Swift as on wings of wind, upborn they fly, 
And dritts of ring duſt involve the Ky. 


Milton. 


Pope. 

t. | 
This with pray'r, 8 

Or one ſhort ſigh of human breath, rn, 

Ev n to the {eat of God. 1\iton's Paradiſe Loft. 

ö A monttrous wave uþbore _ 

The chick, and daſh'd him on the craggy ſhore. 
3. To ſupport from falling. 

Vital powers gan wax both weak and wan, 
For want of food and fleep; which two upvrar, 5 
Like weighty pillars, this frail life of man. Fairy Queen. ; 

Ta UP BRA TD wv. a. upzgebhœdan, upzebnedan, Saxon. ] 
1. To charge contemptuouſly with any thing dilgracetul, 8 
The fathers, when they were wpbraided with that detect, 
comfortel themſalves with the meditation of God's moſt gra- 
cious nature, ha did not therefore the leis accept of t! eir 
hearry affection. Hooker, b. v. 
It ſeem'd in me f 
But as an honour ſnatch'd with boiſt' rous hand, 
And I had many living to , 


Pope. 


Shakeſpeare. 
His chamber being commonly ftived with ſuiters, when 


Aiterbury. 


Shakeſpeare. | . 
Drpden. 


Adliſin. 


To UPGA'THER. v. a. [uf and gather.) Io contact. 


Sidney. f 


climbing an hill. 


* 


My gain of it by their afliſtances, 

Wich daily grew to quarrel, © Shake. Hen, IV. 
It you retulc your ard, yet do not 
Upbraid us with our diſtreſs. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | 
Vain man! how long wilt thou tay God upbraid ? 
| And, like the roaring of a furious wind, 
Thus vent the vile diitemper of thy mind? Sandys. 

How cunningly the torcereſs ditplays 
Her own tranſgretlions, to br aid me mine. Milton. 
Tis a general complaint again& you, and I muſt wpbraid 

you with it, that becauſe you need not write, you will not. 


: ; Dryden. 
You may the world of more defeds upbraid, | 
That other works by nature are ynmade ; 
That the did never at her own expance 
A palace rear, Blackmore. 


2. To object as matter of reproach, 
Toe that have been bred together, are more apt toenvy 
their equals when raiſed : for it doth upbraid unto them the: 
own tortunes, and pointeth at them, Bacou | 
Any of thele, without regarding the pains of churchmen, 
grudge or upbraid to them thole {mall remains of ancient 
piety, which the rapacity of ſome ages has ſcarce left. Sprat. 
May they not jultly to our climes wpbraid, 
Shortnels of night, aud penury of ſhade, 
3- To urge with reproach, aig 
I have too long borne 


Prior. 


Ile that knowingly commits an ill, has the upbraidings of 
his ow! conſcience. Decay of Fiety. 
4. To reproach on account of a benefit received from the re- 
proacher, 5 | 

LET  Ev'iy hour To | 

He flaſhes into one groſs crime or other; = 
His knighis grow riotous, and he himlelf uþpbraids us | 
On ev'ry trie. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

It any lack wiſdom, let him aſk of God, that giveth libe- 
rally, and upbratceth not. | | Jans, i. 5. 

Be aſhanted ot wþbraiding ſpeeches before friends: and 
atter thou ha#t given raid not. Eccieſiaſticus, xli. a2. 

5. To bring reproach upon; to ſhew faults by being in a ſtate 

of compariſon. NET | | 
Ah, my fon, how evil fits it me to have ſuch a ſon, and 
how much doth thy kindneſs wþbraid my wickednels ? Sidz. 

125 The countel which I cannot take, | 


I nacſtead of healing, but zpbraids my weakneſs, Addiſon. 
6. 10 treat with contempt. Not in ule. | EY 
„There alto was that mighty monarch laid, | 
Low under all, yet above all in pride; 
That name of native fre did foul uphrgid, DP, 
And would, as Ammon's ſon, be magnity'd. Fairy N. 


UPBRATDINGLY. adv. By way of reproach. 
The time was, when men would | 
things, not envy thole that had them. Then men were had 
in price for learning; now. letters only make men vile, He 
is #pbraidingly called a poet, as if it were a contemptible 
nickname, = | 85 Ben. Johnſon. 
To UPBRA'Y, v. a. [A word formed from uphraid by Spenler, 
tor the lake of a ryhming termination.] To, name. 
SE Vile knight, 15 6 
That knights and knighthood doſt with ſhame «pþbray, 
And ſhœweſt th' enſample of thy childiſh might, 
With lilly, weak, old women thus to fight. 
UrBRO'UGHT. part, paſt. of bring. 
Divinely wrought, 
And of the brood of angels, heav'nly born, 
And wich the crew of bleſſed ſaints uþbrought, _ | 
Fach of which did her with her gifts adorn. Spenſer. 
UPHAND. adj. [up and hand.] Lifted by the hand. 


Spenſer. 


work is not of the largeſt, yet requires help to batter, "They | 
uſe it with both their hands before them, and ſeldom lift their 


U'PCaST. [Participle from to cafl up. 
not in uſe.] Thrown upwards, : 
Beatts with zpcaft eyes forſake their ſhade, 


The verb to upcaft is 


And gaze, as it I were to be obey'd, Dryden. | 
Ol Saturn, here with #uþcaft eyes, „ 
Beheld his abdicated ſkics. Addiſon. 


U'ecasr. x. . A term of bowling; a throw; a caſt. 
Was there ever man had ſuch luck? when I kiſs'd the 
jack, upon an þcaft to be hit away! Hp. Cymbeline. 


Himſelf he cloſe ga r d more and more 

Into his den, that his deceitful train, 

By his there being might not be bewraid, 
Ne any note, ne any queſtion made. Spenſer 
UpHE “Lb. pret. and part, pafl, of 2 H,. Maintained ; 'tui- 
J7ͥͤ ¾ 8 | . 

. lle who reigns 5 
Monarch in heav'n, "ill then, as one ſecure, 

Sat on his throne, A by old repute. 7 

UPHr'LL.: adj. [up aud Hill.] Difficult; like the labour of 


What an % hill labour muſt it be to a learner, who has 
_ thole firſt rudiments to maſter at twenty years of age, which 
others are taught at ten. Clariſſa. 


to accumulate in private places, 
Hcaps of huge words uphoarded ix ly. 
With horrid found, though having litele ſenle, 
They think to be chief praiſe of pectry; 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 
Have marr'd the face of goodly poctie, 


Spenſer. 


Aud wadle a monſter of their tautalie. 
If thou haſt uphearded in thy lite 
Extor te. treature, in the womb of earth, | 
Speak of it. Shakeſpeare. 


To UPHO'LD. w. a. preter. pe; and part, paſl. Held, 
and upholden. [up and bold.) | | 
1. To lift on high. 8 ; 
| The mourntu] train with groans and hands upheld, 
Belought his pity. | Dryden. 
2. To ſupport ; to ſuſtain; to keep from falling. 
While lite holds this aim, 2 
This arm 2% the houſe of Lancaſter. Shakeſpeare. 


his ill-purchaſed greatnels, but by rejecting the Englith law, 


_ Iriſh, ——_ Dawies's Ireland. 
Poetry and painting were eld by the fireagth of umna- 
gination. | Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

3. To keep from declenſion. | 

There is due from the judge to the advocate ſome com- 
mendation where cauſes are fair pleaded ; for that 2½ holds in 
the client the reputation of his council, and beats down in 
him the conceit of his cauſe, | Bacon. 

Never was a time, when the interpoſition of the magittrate 
was more neceſſary, to ſecure the honour of religion, and 
upbold the authority of thoſe great principles, by which his 

own authority is belt upheld. Atjerbury. 

4. To ſupport in any (tate of lite. x 

Many younger brothers have neither lands nor means to 
uþbold themſelves. Raleigh. 

5. To continue; to keep from defeat. TIT 

Divers, although peradventure not willing to be yoked 


Vour blunt upb;raidings, and your bitter ſcoffs. Shakeſp. | 


earn and ſtudy good | 


Educated ; nuriucd, 


Ide wphand ſledge is uſed dy underworkmen, when the | 


hammer 9 than their head. Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes 


Milton. | 


To UPHO'aRD. b. a. {up and Hard. ] To treaſure; to ſtore; | | 


5. It is uſed to expreſs any hardſhip or miſchief, | 
If we would neither unpoſe pou ourſelves, nor others, 


This great man found no means to continue and uphold | 


and afluming, in lieu thereof, the barbarous cuſtoms of the | 


VP'D 5s 


N biſhops, not without greater hurt to the edurſe of ther? 
} Wil 


ole proceedings. Hooker s 
6. To keep from being loſt. 
Faulconbridge, | | 
In ſpite of ſpite, alone upholds the day. Shakeſpeare, 
7. To continue without failing. N | | 
8 A deat perton, by oblerving the motions of another ans 


mouth, knows what he ſays, and upbolds a current conmus 
nicauon of diſcourſe with him.  #@| 

8. To continue in being. | 

As Nehuchodnolor liveth, who hath ſent thet for ine wp - 
holding of every living thing. . FJaaitd, x 7 

A due proportion is held betwixt the par, a wit „ 

natural body of man, as the body politick of the 
the upholding of the whole: | fluke 

UPHO'LDER, 2. / [trom ph; 

1. A lupporter. | 

Supyaſe then Atlas ne'er fo wiſe : 

Yet when the weight of kingdoms lies 

Too long upon his fingle ſhoulders, . 

Sink down he muſt, or find wpholders. _ SLE? 

2. A ſultainer in being. oF 


The knowledge thereof is ſo many mag notions e 
knowledge and admiratiou of the infos ene 
* 2 : ' 
Creator and wpholder of tnem. N Bate 


3. An undertaker ; one who provides for fn 
The compauy of upholders have a right gn 
of the ſubjects. | ber 10% 
Where the braſs knocker wrapt in fla?s? 
Forbids the thunder of the footman's dane 
Ta“ upbolder, rueful harbinger of death, 
Waits with impatience for the dying brauch. 
turniſhes houſes; one who fits up apartments with eds 
kurniture, | 55 
Ik a corner of the hanging wants a ſingle nail, ſen 
the N i 
Mere wax as yet, you faſhion him with eaſe, 
Your barber, cook, uphtoferer. + „„ 2O'OPe 
UPLAND. x. /. [up and land.] Higher ground. 
Men at firſt, atter the flood, lived in the wplands wnd n 
of the mountains, and hy degrees ſunk into the plains, 
g | £7 Wor wet ;-: 


| UPHO'LSTERER. 2. /. [A corruption of wphbelder. | 


. 
* 


UPLAND. adj. Higher in ſituation. 


where by choice, conceive themſelves an eſtrangta tociety 

from the land dwellers, and carry an emvilivion ay. 4 

them. Carew's Survey of Cormwund. 
Sometimes with ſecure delight, e 

The upland hamlets will invite. , 

UPLA'NDISH. adj, [from wþland.)] Mountainous; ine a- 


ing mountains. b 


Lion-like, Aplaudiſb, and mere wildſ,. | 
Slave to his pride; and all his nerves being naturally 
4 compil d . | 
Of eminent ſtrength; ſtalks out and preys upon «ly 
 .<-* - 1; Mats F | Chapman's Iliuds. 
To UPLA'Y. v. a. [up and lay.] To hoard; to lay up. 
We are but tarmers of ourſelves; yet may, 
If we can ſtock ourſelves and thrive, Ae | | 
Much, much good treaſure for the great 1ent-day., Dore. 
To UPLIFT. v. 4. [up and J½/.] To wie aloft. | | 
Te Mechanick flaves, 1 
With greaſy aprons, rules, and hammers, inall 
Uplift us to the view. | 
Ihe baniſh'd Bolingbroke repeals himſelf, 
And, with uplifted arms, is tat au Weg 
At Ravenſpurg. Shakeſpeare 5 k:cha + | 


FT Together both, with next t almighty arm mY 
_ Uplijted imminent, one ſtroke they aimed. "1h {ittuir, 


datan talking to his neareit mate, | 
With head wpþ/zft above the wave, and eyes 
That tparkling blaz'd. Milton's Faradiſe L 
When by juſt vengeance guilty mortals perifhy, 
The gods behoJd their puniſhment with pleat ©. 


Songs, ſonnets, epigrams, the winds up/1/7, & 
And whit them back to Evans, Young, and Swift. Pope. 
UPMOST, adj. [an irregular ſuperlative tormed from þ.] 
Highelt ; topmoit, #: OY | . 

Away! ye ſcum, 35 
That (till riſe e when the nation boils; 
That have but juit enough of ſenſe to know. 
The maſter's voice, when rated to depatt. 


Uro'N. prep. [up and on.] 


\ 1. Not under; noting being on the top or outlide, 


Spenſer. | 


As I did ſtand my watch wpor the hill, 
T look'd toward Birnam; and anon methought 
The wood hegan to move. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. Thrown over the body, as cloaths, EIS 
I have {cen her rite from her bed, throw her night-gown 
ufon her. | | 
3. By way of imprecation or infliction. | 
Hard-hearted Clifford! take me from the world ; 
iy lov] to heav'n, my blood wpop your heads, Shakeſp. 
4. It expreics obtcttation, or proteſtation. e 
How ? that L ſhould murder her? | 
Upon the love, and truth, and vows, which I 
Have made to thy command -I, her her blood! 


we mutt lay aſide that fallacious method of cenluring by the 
lump. _ Burnet, 
6. In conſequence of. Now little in uſe. oe 
Let me not find you before me again hen any complaint 
whatloever. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Then the princes of Germany had but'a dull fear of the 
grommet ot Spain, on a general apprehenſion of the am- 
itious deſigns of that nation. hos Bacon, 
They were entertained with the greateſt magnificence that 


could be, upon no greater warning. Bacon, 
_ I with it may not be concluded, leſt, pen ſecond cogita- 
tions, there thould be cauſe to alter. | | Bacon. 


Lucſe torces took hold of divers z in ſome upon diſcon- 
tent, in ſome 8. ambition, in ſome upon levity, and defire 
ot change, and in ſome few upon conicience and belief, but 
in moit pou ſimplicity; and in divers out of dependance 
uon tome of the better fort, who did in ſecret favour theſe 
Ait | | Bacon. 

He made a great difference between people that did rebel 

_ upon wanitonnets, and them that did rebel pox want. Bacon, 
on puy they were taken away, upon ignorance they are 
again demanded, | | Hayward. 

Promites can be of no force, unleſs they be believed to be 
conditional, and unleſs that duty propoſed to be inforced by 
them, be acknowledged to be part of that condition, upon 
performance of which thoſe promiles do, and uon the neg lect 
of which thoſe promiſes ſhall not belong to any. Hammond, 

The Earl of Cleveland, a man of hgnal courage, and an 
excellent othcer upon any bold enterprize, advanced. 

Clarendon, 


as remembering the part he had acted againtt the Earl of 
Strafford. Clarendon, b. vin. 


with elderſhips, yet were contented to uphold oppolitior 


Though fin offers itſelf in never ſo pleaſing and allurin 
a dreſs at firity yet the remorſe and inwird regrets of he 


ſoul, 


Thoſe in Cornwall do no more by nature than others ele- 


ATilicis | | 


And lay th' uplifted thunder-bolt aſide. Ad Cato, 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Shakeſp. Anthery and Cieopati gi 


Shakeſpeare. 5 | 


The king had no kindneſs for him upon an old account, 
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foul, a the commulion of it, infiniicly orebylance moe] UeprRMosr. ad, [ſuperlative from / fer. 


UP W 


An angel heard, and ſtraighit appear'd, 


faint and trannent graufications, ; South's Sermons. 1. tiighet in place. Miltaking carth tor heav'n. : | Dri 3 
The common corruption of human nature, up or tus bare Ine waters, called the waters above the heavens, are but | To UyRO USE. D. 7, L % and rouje..] To waken from |, ea, | $1 
ſtock of its oliginal depravation, dees not wlunily proceed | the clouds, and waters engendered in the uppermrſt air. to excite to action. l : ap; caule! 
10 tar. | South's Scrmons: | 1 Raleigh. Thou art vprous'd by ſome diſtempergture. WA pent t 
When we make judgments apo general prefumpuons, In all things follow nature, not painting clouds in the U'SHOT. 2. J. Lu and tot.] Coneluſion; end; laſt aun hs 1 
they are made rather from the temper of our own fp, nan bottom of your piece, and waters in the ufperms/t parts. tinal event. ; ; | *0Ut; Th 
from 'reaton; | luraet. ; 3 Dryden. With this he kindleth his ambitious ſpighte x. The 
"Tis not che thing that is done, but the intention in do- | 2, Higheſt in power or authority, : To like dehre and praite ot noble fame, b. A ca 
ing it, that makes good Or cvil. I'here's a great }!IICLENCE The lower powers are gotten uppermeſt, and we fee like The only uffbot, whereto he doth aum. Hub br. e N 
berwixt what we doe, force, and what 2072 NCANAtON, men on our hezds, as Plato obſerved of vid, that on tne right ] cannot puriue with any lateiy this {port to the up * 5 
; 75 J. Ejirange. hand, which is indeed on our left. Glanwile. ; Shakn.. 752 
The determination of the will %% enquiry, is tuilowing "Lis all one to the common people who's zfpermeyt. Inthis bot, purpoſes miſtook | eure. Bel 
the direQion of that guide. Locke. 1 a i | L' Ejtrarge. Fall on th inventor's heads, Shakeſpeare's Hai. Wil 5! 
There broke out an irreparable quarrel between their pa- This ſpecies of diſcretion will carry a man {fafe through Every leading demonttration to the min 4b /bet af . 5 
rents; the one valuing himſelt roo much % his birth, and all parties, ſo far, that whatever faction happens to be up - which 1s the proportion betwixt the ſphere and cylinder ab. av! 
the other zpor his poflellions. HFpectator, No 164.) permoji, his claim is allowed for a ſhare, Sit. pledge of the wit and reaſon of that mathematician, Me? bo my 
The detign was diſcovered by a perſon, us much noted for | 3. Predominant z mot powerful. 3 | * pon the 1pfoct, altucticns are but the methods of a bg Ware: 
his (kill in gaming, as in pohticks, the bale, mercenary _ As in perfumes compos d with art and coſt, citul Providence, to torce us upon the only means of fettig point 
end of getting money by wagers. SY. Tis hard to fay what cent 18 per.; matters right. ; ; N Ti 
6. In immediate conſequence ot. ; Nor this part muſt or CiVet can we call, Here is an end of the matter, fays the prophet : hee 75 5 

Waller ſhouid not inake advantage h that enterprize, Or amber, but a rich reſult of all; npfhot and reiut of all; here terminate both the propheciee rieth 

to find the way open to him to marc ny tne weit. Clarentd. 80 me was all a ſweet. | Dryden. Oi Daniel and St. Joln.  Burit's Theory of the 22 no 7 
A louder kind of found was produced by the impetuous UPPISi. adj. [from .] Proud; arrogant. A low word. Let's now make an ent of matters peaceably, as we N T 
eruptions of the balituous flames ot tac tat- Petre, WPI Cate To UPRAISE, S. a. U and raiſe.) To raiſe up; to exalt.] quickly come to che et of our affair. - Arbazh, A 
ing a live coal thereon. | £ ILY Hale“ Tais would interrupt his joy By ey At the bot, after a life of perpetual application, tg We 

80 far from taking little advantages againſt us for every In our confufion, and cur joy wprarſe | flect that you have been doing nothing for yourle Pg 


tailing, that he is willing to paidon our molt wiltul mil- | 


carriages, #þ92 our repentance and amendment. Tillotſen. 
Upon leticning interett io tour per cent. you {all the price 

of your native commodities, or letien your trade. Locke. 
he mind, en the tugyeiton of any new notion, runs 
immediately atter timilies, to make it the clearer. Locke. 


It, p62 the perulal of ſuch writings, he does not find 


himlelf delighted; or if, %u reading the admired paſiages 
in ſuch authors, he finds a coldnels and indiffereace in his 
thoughts, he ouglit toconciude, that he wants the Faculty of 
diſcovering them. 1 Spectator, No 409. 
This advantage we loſt πn the invention o Are-arms. 


7. In x ſtate Sf vies nt 
Is it hen record? or elſe reported 


Succeſſively, from age to age? Shakeſpeare's Rich, III. 
The next heroes we meet with p92 record were Romu- 


Temple. | 


lus and Numa. | 2 | 5 | 
The atheiſts taken notice of among the antients, are left 


_ Adcadifen.\ 


In his diſturbance. Men paradir: Loft, b. ii. 

ToUPRE'AR. V. a. [uþ and rear.] To rear on high. - 
lleav'n-born charity | thy bleſſings ſhed 
Bid meagre. want rear her ſickiy head. 


tives, is in proſe accented on the firſt ſyllable; but in poetry 
leems to be accented indifferently on the firſt or ſecond, ] 
1. Straight up; perpendicularly erect, 


Comb down his hair; look! look! it ſtands upright. 


h I Shakeſpeare. 
They are vpright as the palm- tre. 
In the morning, taking of ſomewhat of eaſy digeſtion, 
as milk, turthers nouriſhment : but this would be done ht- 
ting „prigbt, that the milk may paſs more ſpeedily to the 
Rnd.” IEG Bacon's Natural Hijicry. 

A tree at firſt ſetting, ſhould not be ſhaken; and there- 


fore put two little forks about the bottom of your trees, to 


keep thu upright. | Bacon's Naturai Hiſtory. 
Cite, tae daughter of the ſun; whole charms _ - 


Gay. 


 UPprIGHrT. adj. Cup and right. This word, with its deriva- 


/ And covetous dre, with his huge treaſure. 
er. K. 


the ſamè or lets induſtry mig}, thave gained you 2nd tha 
that can never deceive or end; a glory, which, thor yi 
to be had till after death, yet hall be felt and enioye 
eternity. ON 75 ve 
U'PSIDE down. [an adverbial form of ſpeech. ] With Aa 
reverlement ; in complete diſorder; with the lower my 
above the higher. op e Þ* 
In his 1:p a maſs of coin he told, No | 
And turned ide dowvs to feed his eye, 
T he flood did not to turn zp/ide devs the eee . . 
as thereby it was made palt knowledge, after the water... 
decreaſe F ; 7 | 14 lergh's H ifory bf the bay ; '; 
The ſevere notions of Chriſtianity turned all this 44.7. 
down, filling all with ſurprize and amazenient. The —_ 
upon the world, like igt darting full upon th 


N — 
' . e face of 2, 
man afleep, who had a mind not to be diſturbed. Sa 


— 
ey EC? Ya 


C 


nity upſtart; a man ſuddenly exalted, | 


|UPesPRING. . J. [up and ſpring.] This word feenis to 1. 
. 87 


1 1 e 0 er 2 Lc \ I ; ; „. fl IJ -y s 1 s a Sn WA . a = 
branded upon the records of hiftory. Locke. | Whoen er taſted lost his upright hape, . The king doth wake to-night, and takes his ron{: 
8. Suppoling a thing granted, VEE 1 And downward fell into a grov'ling wine. Milton, | Keeps wallel, and the [wage"ring 4pſpring reels. 
If you lay necetlity is the mother of arts and inventions, Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool | - 8 | 


and there was no neceſſity before, and therefore thete things 
were {lowly invented, thus is a good antwer #972 our Iippo- 
ſition. | 5 


Buraet's Theory of the Eerth. 


His mighty ttature, 
You have the orthography, or right of tuis ground— 
plat, and the expianation thercoi, with a ſcale of feet and 


Milion's Paradiſe Loft, b. i. 


£ : by ; a 5 ; A . 4 

T7 UrsTAN D. v. #. [up and Hand.] To be erected. 
Sea-calves unwonted to freſh rivers H 1 

The water-ſuakes with ſcales up/tand:y 


Tag AS 
In nyt 


ut 


L262 - ES „ 
SHA RS: 


5 1s die. „ 
9. Relating to a ſubject. | 1 25 Moxou's Mech. Exer. | To UPSTA'Y, . g. [up and flay. | To tukain; to fußt | 
Ambitious Conſtance would not ceafe, 2. Erected; pricked up. — Re 1 5 | „ Them the apfays. ras 
Till ſhe had kindled France, and all the world, All have their ears upright, waiting when the watchword Gently with myrtle band; mindleſs the while SS 
pon the right and party of her fon.  Shakeſp. K. Jolu. ſhall come, that they ſuould allariſe unto rebellion. Spenſer. | Herielt, though taireit unſupported flow''r. 4 Þ 
Vet when we can intreat an hour to ſerve, | 3 Stood Theodore ſurpriz'd In deadly fright, | To UpsT ART. D. 1. [up and Aar. 9 ſpring up ud ts 
Would ſpend it in ſome words 4p9 that bulineſs, Wich chattring teeth, and briſtling hair 2h gt. Dryd. denly. Re N „ 
If you would grant the time. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 3. Honeſt; not declining from the riggt. Fs le wfftarted brave CD 
_ Upon this, 1 remember « {train of rehaed civility, that Such neighbour nearnels ſhou'd not partialize | Out of thewell, wherein he drenched lay, * | 
when any woman went to tee another of equal birth, ſhe Th' unſtooping firmneſs of my upright foul, Shakeſp. | As eagle freſhi out of the ocean wave. ._- Speiſer, 
worked :it her own work in the other's houte. Temple. Hlow haft thou inttill'd „Ius having ſpoke, he ſat; thus anſwer'd then, 
10. With reſpect to. 55 I hy malice into thoutands, once upright OY Upjiarting from his throne, the king of men, 
The king's ſervants, who were {cnt for, were examined An. faithful, now prov'd falle! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | | His brealt with fury fill“. 0 ＋halek. 
upon all queſtions propoled to them. | Dryden. "The molt upright of mortal men was he; 2 | U'PSTART. x. /. [up and fart.) One ſuddenly rife to 
23. Tv eontiterition of Gn Fc | . The moit ſincere, and holy woman, ſhe, Dryden. | wealth, power, or honour; what ſuddenly riſes and ap- 
| Lon the whole matter, and humanly ſpeaking, I doubt UPRIGHTLY, adv, | from aprigbt .! 2 e 5 5 5 „„ 
there was a fault ſomewhere, TY Dryden. 1. Perpendicularly to the horizon. Iwo hundred in a place will be enough for the ſafeguard 
Upon the whole, it will be neceſſary to avoid that perpe- 2. Honeſtly; without deviation from the right. of that country, and keeping under all tudden 1% Heret, that = 
tual repetition of the ſame epithets which we find in Homer, | Men- by nature apter to rage than deceit; not greatly | ſhall ſeek to trouble the peace thereof. Spenſer's Iredand, 4. 
| | Wee LF, Pope. | ambitious, more than to be well and wprightly dealt with, = My rights and royalties Fn Dp od we 


12, In noting a particular day. : 5 
Conttantia he looked upon as given away to his rival, 
upon the day on which their marriage was to be ſolemnized. 


Addiſon. | Without any perional conuderation, Taylor.. oy yield ſo delicious a meat; the other, that they come up 
13. Noting reliance or truſt. _ | 8 Io live #prightly then is fure the beſt, I o haſtily, even in a night, and yet they are unſown: and 
We now may boldly ſpend %% the hope „„ ae oultelves and not to damn the reſt. Dian. therefore ſuch as are arts in Kate, they call in reproach 
Of what is to come in; : 5 Shakeipeare's Henry IV. 5 PRIGH VA ESS. a. Je [from upright. ] 75 OW: | muſhrooms. 5 . Bc Natural Hiſtory. 5 
God commands us, by our deyendance upon his truth and | 1. Perpendicnlar erection. The king did not neglect Ireland, che foil where rhete 
his holy word, to believe a fact that we do not underſtand: do the 5a tree, which ſtill preſerves _ muſhrooms and wpftart weeds, that tpring up in a n ght, 
and this is no more than what we do every day in the works Her k truit and tate, while no wind blows, did chiefly proſper, . 4 Bacon. 
ok nature, po the credit of men of learning. Swift. | In ttorms from that uþrightagfs wei os, | A place of bliſs. . 15 
14. Near to; noting ſituation. * . And che glad earth about her rows 3 LEED | In the purliens of heav'n, and therein plac'd 
; The enemy lodged themſelves at Aldermaſton, and thoſe Wita treature trom her yielding boughs. N Walter. | race of up/*art creatures, to ſupply 


ſrom Newberry and Reading, in two other villages the 
River Kennet, over which he was to pass. Clarendon. 
Ihe Lucquele plead preſeription tor hunting in one of 
the duke's foreſts, that lies 27% their frontiers. Addison. 
15. On pain of. 15 55 


To fuch a ridiculous degree of truſting her ſhe had brought 


him, that ſhe cauicd him tend us word, that up our lives, 
we thould do whatlocever ſhe commanded us. Sidney, b. ii. 
16. At the time of; on occalion ot. 


Impartially examine the merits and conduct of the Preſ- 


byterians upon theſe two great events, and the pretenſions to 
dar gurvhich they challenge upon them. Swift. 
17. By inference from. . 3 
WW ithout it, all diſcourſes of government and obedience, 
upon his principles, would be to no purpole, Locke. 
18. Noting attention. f 


He preſently lot the ſight of what he was hen; his mind 


was filled with diſorder and contution, Locke. 


19. Noting particular pace. N 
Provide ourſelves of the virtuoſo's ſaddle, which will be 
ſure to amble, when the world is , the hardeit trot. 


20. Exactly; according to. | 


In goodly form comes on the enemy; LE 
And by the ground they hide, I judge the number 


2. To riſe from below the horizon. 


D ryden * 


judge the caules of all pertons #prightly and impartially, 


2. Honelty ; integrity. „ i 
he hypocrite bends his principles and practice to the 


faſhion ot a corrupt world; but the truly upright mas 15. 


inſlexible in his wprightneſs, and unaltcrable in his pan pole, 


To U?RI'SE. v. #. [uß and rije.} 
1. T'o riſe from decumbiture. EE, 
Early, before the morn with crimſon ray, 
The windows of bright heaven opened had, 
Through which into the world the dawning day 
Might look, that maketh every creature glad, 
Uproje Sir Gyon. a 6 


airy Queen, B. ii. 


Li 


Thou knowelt my down-ſitting and mine %, Hing. Lia. 


Uprofe the virgin with the morning light, 
Obedient to the viiion of the night. 


Uproſe the fun. RED 
3. To riie with acclivity. 5 ey | 
Was that the king that ſpurr'd his horſe fo hard 
Againſt the ſteep hing of the hill? 
UPRI'SE. 1. f. Appearance above the horizon. 
Did ever raven ſing lo like a lark, 
That gives ſweet tidings of the ſun's upþriſe ? 
UPROAR. z. /. [gproer, Dutch. This word likcwife is UC- 


cented on the firit ſyllable in proſe; in verſe, imdifterently_ 


Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, mutt. 


dtterairy. | 


Pope. 
Cooley 4 


Shabeſpeure. 


Sbabeſp. 


Fbbebt from my arms perforce, and given auß, 
To 1 unthrifts. „ 
Mu 


rooms have two ſtrange properties; he one, chat 


haps our vacant room. DBilton's Paradiſe Loft, 5. ii. 
5 Inordinate deſires, | . 
And afſtart paſſions, catch the government 
From reaton. 1 
Moran % Hats, when they come once to be preferred, for- 
get their fathers. LEſtrange. 

Trade, he ſaid, carried from us the commoditics of dur 


molt antient families. 


Out of uſe. - he. 
You've taken up the ſubjects of my father; 
And both againſ the voice of heav'n and him 
__ Have here upſavarm'd them. 
To UPTAKE. Y. a. [up and take.] To take into the Hands. 
le hearkened to 8 reaſon, and the child 
Dy tating, to the palmer gave to bear. Fairy Queen, 
To UP TR. Y. 4. [up and train.] To bring up; to du- 
cate. Not uſed, e 5 
ing Lear in happy peace long reign'd, 


But had no iſſue male him to lucceed; 


But three fair daughters, which were well uþtrand 

In a tout frem'd fit for Kingly ſeed, 

To UPTUPN, v. a. [ub and turn] To throw vp; to tur- 
row. 


Upon or near the rate of thirty thouſand. S hakeſpeare. on either.] Tumult; buſtle; diſturbance; confuon.“ So ſcented the grim feature, and upturn = 
21. By; noting the means of tupport.. | 5 The Jews which believed not, ſet all the city on an % — Bis notwyis wide into the murky air. Mlle, 
Udon a cloler inſpection of tele bodies, the ſnells are at- | 70@r. 3 ; 5 Acts, xvil. 5. Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
fixed to the ſurfaces of them in tuch a manner, as bodies, It were well if his holineſs had not ſet the world in an Down ruſhing, it hturns a hillof ground. Pope. 
lying on the ſea-{hores, 7 57 which they live. Woodward. uproar, by nouriſhing of war. Ralugh. 


UPPER, adj. [a comparative from h.] 
1. Superiour in place; higher: 


Give the forehead a niaieſtick grace, the mouth ſmiling; Others with vaſt Typhzan rage more fell, A plump of fowl behold their toe on high. Dryden. 
which you ſhall do by making u tuin zpper lip, and ſhadow- Rendup both rocks and hills, and ride the air | = ":: The angel aid, —. 
ing the mouth lind a little at the COrncss. Pe ac bam. In whirlwind; hell ſcarce holds the wild uproar. Milton. With 7p ward ſpeed his agile wings he ſpread. = Pre. 

Our Knight did bear no leis u pack Horror thus prevail'd, UpPWARD. . f; The (0b. Out of * | 

Of his own buttocks on lis back And wild uproar! ah, who at length will end DF From ti” extremett 4þward of thy head, 

Which now had aimoſt got the upper "This long pernicious tray ? ; Phillips, To the deſcent and duit below thy . = Og 

Hand of his head, tor want of erupper. Hudivras. The impiety of this ſentiment ſet the audience in an p- A molt toad-ſpotted traitor. hakeſpeare's Kin: Lear. 


The underſtanding was then Clears and the fout's wpper $ 


region lofty ani ference, irev from the vapours of the ite- 
rior aſtections. ek South's Sermons. 
With ſpeed to night repair: 3 | 
For not the gods, nor angry Juve will bear 
Thy lawlets wand'ring walks in upper air. 
eep 2s the dark internal waters lie, 


Dryden. 


Uproar the univerſal peace, confound Speak kindly of me to our triends above. Drydem. 
From the bright regions of the chearful iky; All unity on earth. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. In ſheets of rain the ſky deſcends, 5 
So far the proud aicending rocks invade To U'yrOOT. wv. a. [up and rot.] To tear up by tiercot, And ocean ſwell'd with waters upzvards tends ; 
Heav'n's uf per realms, and caita dreadtul ſnade. Addiſon, Orpheus could lead the ſavage race, One riling, falling one; the heav'ns and fea 
2. Higher in power. | An trees uprosted left their place, Meet at tacir connnes, in the middle way. Dryder. 
he like corrupt and unre-{onable cuſtom prevailed far, Sequacious of the lyte: 


and got the wfpur-hand of right realon with the greatelt | 
Hooker, b. i. 


put. 


He levied forces in a diſordered hr, albeit the treaton 


reſted in him and ſome other his complices. « 


Hayward. 


roar; and made Socrates, though an intimate friend of the 
poet, go out of the theatre with indignation. All lion. 
To UPROAR. v. 4. [from the noun, } To throw into con- 
fuſion. Not in iſe; 6 ; | 
lad I power, I ſhould 
Pour the {weet milk of concord into hell, 


But bright Cecilia rais'd the wonder higher, 
When to her organ vocal breath was giv'n, 


UPWARD, .J. {up and peard, Saxon. ] Directed to a higher 
part. | ; l | . 


Spread upon a lake, with upþwardeye, 


UPWARD, | 

Sw inns Fad, [up and peand.] 

1, Towards a higher place. | 

| | r 
To ſmooth your paſſage, and to ſoften death: 
For I would have you, when you up7vard move, 


A man on a clift is at liberty to leap twenty yards dow?” 
wars into the ſea, not becauſe he has power to do the co 


trary aQtion, which is to leap twenty yards #þwwards 44 
. N t 


Sa beſpenre. 


Milten's Paradiſe Lift. | 


country, and made a parcel of upftarts, as rich as men ot the 
n 0 . Adatſon's Frecholder, Ne 22. 
To UPSWA RM. H. 4. L and ſavarm.] To raile in a twain, 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Fairy ute. - 


. Pre; unblemiſhed. 


W Ht 


Schall «vb;/iles, or ſhepherds onten pipes, give a ſound, be- 
ok their extreme flendernets, whereby the air is more 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


caule of th 1 
nt than in a wider pipe. ; 
" Her infant grandame's abe next it grew, 


The bells the ingl'd, and the whiſtle blew, Pepe. 
The noiſe of winds. : 
$. A call, ſuch as (portſmen ule to their dogs. 
b. > NMadam, here comes my lord. 
i have been worth the whijtle, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
The knight, purſuing this epiſtle, 8 
Believ'd he'd brought her to his <vh;/Ule. Hudibras. 


urs LER. 2. J. [from IwhijHe. } 
V hb peine 5 a guinea to be conferred upon the ableſt 
evhiftler, who could whiitle cleareit, and go through his tune 
without laughing. 2 "4 Addijon, 
Wurr. 1. / Lpihr, a thing; zpihx, any thing, Saxon. ]) A 


oint; à jot. a f 
Y We love, and are no wht? regarded. Sidney. 


The motive cauſe ot doing it is not in ourſelves, but car- 


rieth us as if the wind ſhould drive a teather in the air; we 
no <ubit turthering that whereby we are driven, Hooker, 
Her tacred book with blood ywrit, RED 
That none could read, except ihe did him teach; 
She unto him diſcloted every whit, : 
And heavenly documents thereout did preach. Fairy Q; 
Although the Jord became the king's tenant, his country 
was no 207 it reformed thereby, but remained in the former 
1;barilm. - 
NPs full bleſſings would be well ditpens'd 
In untuperfluous, even proportion, i 
| a * no whit be d with her ſtore. Milton. 
In account of ancient times it ought to ſatisfy any en- 


quiror, if they can be brought any obit near one another. 


| Tillotſon. 

[tis every aobit as honourable to aſſiſt a good minilter, as 

to oppolè a bad one. Addiſon's Freeholder, Ne 48, 

Wulr E. adj. [plirz, Saxon; wit, Dutch, ] 33 

1. Having tuch an appearance as ariſes from the mixture of 
all colours; 1nowy. 


When the paper was held nearer to any colour than to the 


reſt, it appeared of that colour to which it memes near- 
et; but when it was equally, or almoſt equally dit | 
all the colours, ſo that it might be equally illuminated by 
them all, it appeared ate. . ea 

Why round our coaches crowd the wh/te-glov'd beaus? 


| | | | Pope. 
Ulyſſes cut a piece from the chine of the avhite-toothed | 


boar, round which there was much fat. Brote. 
2. Having the colour of fear; pale. 
hand will! 

That multitudinous ſea incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. — 5 7 
My hands are of your colour, but I ſhame 
To wear a heart ſo white... Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
3. Having the colour appro wiated to happineis and innocence, 

Welcome, pure-ey'd faith, wwhire-handed hope; 
Thou hovering angel girt wich golden wings, 
And thou unblemiſh'd form of chaſticy. 
Wert thou that fweet-ſmiling youth? 


Milton. 


Or that crown'd matron, ſage, avh4t2-robed truth? Milt. | 
| | | WHITEWASH. #.f. [wwhite and wajh.] A waſh to make 
the tkin ſeem fair, = 
"The clergy, during Cromwell's uſurpation, were very 
much taken up in retorming the temale world; I have beard | 


Let this auſpicious morning be cxpreit | 
With a avhite (tone, diitinguith'd from the reſt; 
© Whiteas thy fame, and as thy honour clear, EET 
And let new joys attend on thy new-added year. Dryden. 
Io feaſtful mirth be this dite hour alligu'd, 
And ſweet difcourle, the banquet of the mind. 
Peace v'er the world her olive-wand extend, 
And white-rob'd innocence from heav'n del 
4. Grey with age. 5 
Wo 15 1 cal u ſervile miniſters, . 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd, 
© Your high-engender d battles 'gaintt a head 
So old and avhtte as this. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
So minutes, hours, and days,weess, months and years, 
Palit over, to the end they were created, 
Would bring avhite hairs unto a quiet grave. Shakeſp. 


© Unhappy Dryden! in all Charles's days, 
| Roicommon only boalts unſpotted lays: | 
And in our own, excule ſome courtly ſtains, 
No avhiter page than Addiſon's remains. 
Wurrk. z./. 5 „ 
1. Whiterels; any thing white; white colour. 


A friend coming to vitit me, I ſtopped him at the door, 


and betore I told him hat the colours were, or what J was 
doing, I aſked him which of the two whites were the belt, 


and wherein they differed ? and after he had at that diſtance | 


viewed them well, he anſwered, that they were both good 
<-þites, and that he could not ſay which was beſt, nor where- 
in their colours differed. Newton's Opticks. 

My Nan ſhall be the queen of all the fairies, 

Finely attired in a robe of awhile. Shakeſpeare. 

2. The mark at which an arrow is ſhot. _ : 
Ik a mark be ſet up for an archer at a great diſtance, let 
him aim as exactly as he can, the leaſt wind ſhall take his 
arrow, and divert it from the whzte. | Dryden. 
Remove him then, and all your plots fly ſure 
Point blank, and level to the very while | 


Ok your deſigns. ; x Southern. 
3. The albugineous part of eggs. | . 
I' fetch ſome flax and <vbites of eggs 
T' apply to's bleeding face. | Shakeſpeare. 
The ttrongelt repellents are the <ubztes of new-laid eggs 
beaten to a froth, with alum. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


What principle manages the 4vhzte and yolk of an egg 
into oe a variety of textures, as 15 requiſite to {faſhion a 
chick? | . 

The two in moſt regions repreſent the yolk and the mem- 
brane that lies next above it; ſo the exterior region of the 
earth is as the ſhell of the egg, and the abyſs under it as the 
White that lies under the ſhell. | Burnet. 

4. The white part of the eye. Ore, 
EY Our general himſelf, | 
_ Sandtifies himſelf with's hands, „ 

And tuins up the white o' th' eye to his diſcourſe. 

| | Shakeſpeare. 

The horny or pellucid coat of the eye, doth nat lie in the 
ſame ſuperficies with the dite of the eye, but riſeth up as 
a hillock, above its convexity.  _ _ Kay. 

To WIT E. v. a. {from the adjective.] To make white; to 
dealbate. 5 | 

His raiment became ſhining, exceeding white as ſnow ; ſo 
as no fuller on earth can white them. Mark, ix 3. 

Like unto abbiled ſepulchres, which . beautitul out- 

Wage but are within full of dead men's bones. Matt. xxut. 
"HITELE'AD. 2. /. 5 ed 

Whitelead is i 85 by taking ſheet-lead, and havin ut it 
into long and narrow flips, they make it up into 179 2 ut 
fo that a {mall diſtance may remain between every ſpiral re- 
volution. Theſe rolls are put into earthen pots, ſo ordered 
that the lead may not fink down above halt way, or ſome 
ſmall matter more in them: theſe pots have each of ow 

very ſharp vinegar in the bottom, o full as almoſt to touch 
the lead. When the vinegar and lead have both been put 
into the pot, it is covered up cloſe, and ſo left for a ava 
time; in which ſpace the corrotive fumes of the vinegar w! 


diitant from 


Newton's Opticks.. 


cend. Pope. 


Dawies on Ireland, | 


2H Warr'TEPOT. 2. / A kind of food. 7 


| WurTHER. adv. [by de n, Saxon. 


Boyle. 


| 7. The ſtate of being white; freedom from colour. 


—— 


my ſepartte by knocking it with a hammer, There are two 
oo ot this fold at the colour thops, the one called ceruſe, 
. 85 15 the molt pure part, and the other is called white 
Wie: 8 ; Quincy. 
| HETELY. adh. [from white.] Coming near to white, 
whiteiy wanton, with a velvet brow, 
With two pitck-balls ttuck in her face for eyes. Shakeſp. 
„Now, governor, 1 fee I mult bluſh © X 
Quie through this v2ii of night a cobitely ſhame, 
Tothink I could delign to make thoſe tree, | 
Who were by nature 1laves, 
WII TEMEAT, A. J. {whiteand eat. ] Food made of milk. 
Much taltnels in 2vbttemeat is ill tor the ſtone. Tuſer. 
The Iich banithed into the mountains, lived only upon 
Thitemeats, | $ 
10 WHITEN, * a. [from white.} To make white. 
The ſmoke of ſulphur will not black a paper, and is com- 
monly uled by women to gobiten tiffanies. 6WN, 
Flax, the (oil and climate are proper for whitening, by the 
frequency ot brooks, and alſo of winds. Temple. 
omen of my complexion ought to be more modelt, 
DOD lince our faces debar us trom all artificial aten: 
Striking her cliff, the ſtorm confirms her pow'r 
The waves but when her triumphant ſhore, 
_ ___ Whether the darken'd room to mule invite, 
Or aohiten d wall provoke the ikew'r to write; 
In durance, exile, Bedlam, or the Mint, | 
Like Lee or Budgell, I will rhyme and print, 
To WHITEN, v. u. To grow white. | 
The bark expects its freight; 
Ihc loolen d canvas trembles with the wind, 
And the lea avhitens with auſpicious gales. | 


Prior. 


AT bite i Smith. 
WHITENER. 2. J. |trom 4whiten.} One who makes any 

thing white, | 1 5 
WHITENESS, 2. /. [from aubite.] 


5 This doth lead me to her hand, 
Ot my firlt love the fatal band, 
Weite goht Ei- doth tor ever tit; 

Nature herte!t enamell'd it. 5 
M bitencſi is a mean between all colours, having diſpoſed 
itlelf inditterently to them all, fo as with equal 2 
be tinged with any of them. | 
2. Palenels. 


Thou trembleſt, and the avhiteneſ; of thy cheek, 


3. Purity; cleanneis. 5 _ 

Tune lealt ſpot is viſihle on ermine; but to preſerve this 
wwhitene/5 in its original purity, you have, like that ermine, 
forſaken the common track of buſineſs, which is not always 
. F Dryden. 


WHITES. 7. /. fluor albus.] It arites from a laxnets of the 
_ glands of the uterus, and a cold pituitous blood. Quincy. 
| WHITETHO'RN. 2. /. A ſpecies of thorn, 


upon a ſtock of the former. Boyle. 


a whole ſermon againſt a <vhitewayh. Adaijon. 
WHITEWINE. 2. /. [white and abine.] A ſpecies of wine 
produced ſrom the white grapes. „„ 

The leeds and roots are to be cut, beaten, and infuſed in 
avhitew!ne, | | 


1. Lo what place? interrogatively. 0 
8 Silter, well met; whither away ſo faſt - 
so farther than the Tower. 
| The common people twarm like ſummer flies; 


Ah! wither am I burry'd# ah! forgive, 


3. To which place: relatively. . 

| Whither, when as they came, they fell at words, 
Whether of them ſhould be the lord ot lords. 

Al Canterbury, wh:ther lome voice was run on before, 

the mayor leized on them, as they were taking freſh horſes. 

| | | Wotton. 

That lord advanced to Wincheſter, <vb:ther Sir 

Berkley brought him two regime::t5 more of foot. Clarend. 

4. To what degree? Obſolete; perhaps never ju ule, - 

Whither at length wilt thou abule our patience ? 

Still hall thy fury mock us? 


ſocver place. | ; 

_ For whatever end faith is deſigned, and wwhitherſvever the 
nature and intention of the grace does drive us, thither we 
mult go, and to that end we mult direct all our * 
. Ee | | * 
Wu rIx g. 2. / Late, Dutch; alburnus, Latin, ] 


1. A ſmall ſeafiſh. 


Some fiſh are gutted, ſplit, and kept in pickle, as auhiling 
and mackerel. Carew s Survey of Cornwall. 
The mulcular fibres of fiſhes are more tender than thoſe of 
terreſtrial animals, and their whole ſubſtance more watery. 
Some fiſhes, as æuitings, can be almoſt entirely diffolved into 
water. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. A ſoft chalk, {from White. ] Co nay 
That this impregnated liquor may be improved, they pour 
it upon whiting, wich is a white chalk, or clay finely pow- 
dered, cleanſed, and make up into balls. Boyle. 
When you clean your plate, leave the awhzting plainly to 
be ſeen in all the chinks. | Swift, 
WurrisH. 7. /. [from Qvhite.] Somewhat white. 


lead, * a aii ſubſtance, as with copper it did a 

blueiſh. 9255 N 05e. 

Wurrisuxgss. . /. [from 2whitih.] The quality of be- 
ing ſomewhat white. * 

— venereal vitriol of a deep blue, and compare 


the ſubtile powder of the tame ſalt, whica will exhibit a very 
conſiderable degiee of whitiſhneſs. Boyle on Colours. 


. with alum, remarkable tor roughneſs. 
Whol: bridle and ſaddle, wwhztlether and nal, 
With collars and harneis. Tuſſer a N 
He bor d the nerves through, from the heel to ch ankle, 
and then knit e 
Both to his chariot, with a thong of <vhitleather. Chapm. 
Nor do I care much, it her pretty ſnout 
Meet with her furrow'd chin, and both together 
Hem in her lips, as dry as good æubitleather. Suckling. 
WuHI1'TLOW. 2. /. [hpix, Saxon, and loup, a wolf. Skinner, 
hpre, Saxon, and lab, a flame. Mr. Lye.} A ſwelling be- 
tween the cuticle and cutis, called the mild whitlow, or be- 


whitlow. 


reduce the turface of the lead into a more white coal, which 


Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand, Shakeſpeare, 


Scuthern's Ornondho. 


enſer. 


Guardian, N* 61. 


> 


I 


Pope. 


| Sidney, b. ii. | 


cility to 
- Newton's Opticks. | 


Cornwall iquab-pye, and Devon whitepot brings. King. | 


As little as a 4cþitethorn and a pear-tree ſeem of kin, a | 
ciou of the latter will ſometimes proſper well, being gratted 


Wijcman's Surgery. | 


Shakeſp. Richard III. 
And wwhither fly the gnats, but to the ſun ? Shakeſpeare. p 


| Ye thades, and let your ſiſter's iſlue live. Dryden, 
2. To what piace: abſolutely. _ | 1 
I ftray'd I knew not whither, - Milton, | 


4. It has ſometimes a disjunctive ſenſe, 


Spenſer. 
John | 


| Ben. Johnſon. | 
WHITHERSOE'VER, adv. [whither and ſoever.] Lo what- 


with ſome of the entire cryſtals, purpolely reſerved, ſome of | 


WHITLEATHER. 7. . {white and leather,] Leather drefled 


tween the perioiteum and the bone, called the malignant 


- Paronychia is a ſmall ſwelling about the nails and ends of 


| WHrTSUL. . 


1, 


ho, or by whomit is inhabited. 


the fingers, by the vulgar pebple grnerally called erte 
. Wijemani 

WurrSOuR. ./ A kind of apple. See Arti- | 

WHUITSTER, or Whtter, n. . from «white. ] A whiteher. . 
Carry it among the whirflers in Datchet mead. Shateſp; 

| provincial word. | 

_. Their meat was whrzſil, as they call it, namely; milky 
Tour milk, cheeſe, curds, butter. Carew; 


| WHITSUNTIDE: nf, [white and Sunday; becauſe the con- 


verts newly baptized, appeared from Ealter to Whitſuntide 
_ inwhite; Skinner. ] The feaſt of Pentecoſt, 
Strephon, with leafy twigs of laurel tree, 
A garland made on temples for to wear z 
For he then choſen was the dignity - 3 
Ok village lord that Whit/ontinle to bear. © Sidney, 
This they employ in brewing and baking againſt Wþ/7. 
fontide, Carew's Survey of Cornawal!, 
And let us do it with no ſhew of fear; | 
Nor with no more than if we heard that England 
Were butied with a Whitſon morrice dance. SH. 
WHI'TTENTRBE. #.f. A ſort of tree. Ainſworth, 
WHPT TELE. z./. [hpytel, Saxon.) 
1. A white dreis tor a woman, Not in uſe; 
2. [hpycel, Saxon. ] A knife, — 55 
There's not a aohittiè in th' unruly camp; 
But I do prize it at my love, before ; OS: 
Shakeſpeares 


The reverend'ſt throat in Athens. 
A dagger hanging at his belt'he had, 
_ Made of an ancient wor 's well-temper'd blade; PRE 
He wore a Sheffield abi icin his hole. Betterton's Millesi 


To WHITTLE. v. a. [from ne noun. ] To cut with a knites 


to edge; to ſharpen, Not in ule, 5 
When they are come to that once; and ate thoroughly 
whittled, then ſhall you have them calt their wanton eyes 
upon men's wives; Hakewell on Providence; 
To Walz, v. x. [fromthe ſound that it expreſſes.] To make 


a loud humming noiſe. 


The exhalations, wvhizzing in the air, 1 
_ Give ſo much light, that I may read by them: Shakes 
| Turn him about, . 5 | 
I know him, he'II hut ai, and ſtraight go out. Drydenz - 
Soon all with vigour bend their truſty bows, 
And from the quiver each his arrow choſe: TT. 
| Uippocoon's was the firſt; with forceful (way 
It tiew, and avbixxing cut the liquid way, —Drydetss 
Wnuo. pronoun. [hp2, Sazon; aoje, Dutch.) 5 
A pronoun relative, applied to perions 
We have no perfect deſcription of it, nor any knowledge 
. 5 Abbot; 
Ott have I ſeen a timely-parted ghoſt, © Z 
Ot aſhy ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs, *. 
Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, IHR: 
u bo, in the conflict that it holds with death, Fo FRA 
Attracts the ſame for aidanice *gaintt the enemy. Shaksyp; 
Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent, 15 
M bom 1 may rather challenge for unkindneſs, . 
Than pity for miſchance. Shakefpeure's Macbeth. 
EG T'ne {n of Duncan, FFF 
_ From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the Engliſh court. Shakeſpeare's Marbeth; 
A man, can never be obliged to ſubmit to any power, un- 
lefs he can be ſatisfied, who is the perſon 4vþs has a right to 
exercile it. WG. | 2 octe. 
Tell ae loves c; what favours ſome partake, 
And who is jilted. | Dam. 
We are ſtill as much at a loſs, who civil power belonga 
6 „ \ 43%. LORE. 
2. 4: who ſhould ſay, elliptically for as one wwho , jay, 
+ Hope throws a generous contempt upon in utage,. and 
looks hike a handlome defiance of 1 misfortune : 43 a 
food jay, You are ſomewhat troublelome now, but I all 
conquer you. Collier againſt Deſpair. 
3. Whoje is the genittve of which, as well as of , und ig 
* to things. RE HT fo | 


heje toever ſins ye remit, they are remitted ; and whoſe = 
ſoever tins ye retain, they are retained, Joln, xx. 23. 
I, he queltion whoſe ſolution I require, OED 
Is what the ſex of wemen moſt delire. _ Dryaen.-. 
Is there any other dottrine, zvhoſe followers are punith«l? 
| | e Addiſos. 


IT here thou telVit of kings, and who afpire ; 
Who fall, who riſe, who triumphs, avbodo moin. 1 1d, 
WHOEVER. pronoun. [who and ever.) Any one, withyuut 
limitation or exception, | 
Whoewer doth to temperance apply | 
His ſtediait life, and all his actions frame; 
Irutt me, ſhall find no greater enen,  _ - 
Than ſtubborn perturbation to the tame. Fairy Queen; 
I think myſelf beholden, whoever ſhews me my We 
| | 7 Locte. 
Moc er thou art, that fortune brings to keep | 
Ie rights of Neptune, monarch of the deep; 
I bee nit it fits, O ſtranger, to prepare TY 
he due libation, and the folemn prayer. Poe. 
Whoever is really brave, has always this comfort when he 
is cpprelled, that he knows himſelt to be ſuperior to thoſs 
who injure him, by forgiving it. Pope. 
WHOLE, adj. palg, Sanon; heal, Dutch.] 1 = 
1. All; total; containing all. „ 5 
Burn the whole ram upon the altar, Exod. xxix. 18. 
All the whole army ſtood agaz'd at him. Shakeſpeare. 
| Fierce extremes, | | 75 
Contiguous might diftemper the whole frame, Milton, 
2. Uninjured; unimpaired. | | 
Anguith is come upon me, becauſe my life is Ker whole 
in m. As, 2 
3. Well of any hurt or ſickneſs. | | 
When they had done circumciſing all the people, they 
abode in the camp, till they were whole, 0b. v. 8. 


| WHOLE. 3. /. The totality; no part omitted; the complex 
The {ame aqua: fortis, that will quickly change the redneſs 
of red lead into a darker colour, will, being put upon crude 


of all the parts. | | 
Fear God and keep his commandments, for this is the 
* evbole of man. 3 Taccleſtaſies, xii, 13. 
HhHegin with ſenſe, of ev'ry art the ſoul; N 
Parts anſwering parts, ſtall ſlide into a whole. Pope. 
It contained the 4v4z/e of religion amongſt the antients; 
and made philoſophy more agreeable, Broome. 


is {aid to conſiſt of two parts, the genus and the difference, 
i. e. the general and the ſpecial nature, which, being joined 
together make up a definition. Matis s Logick, 
WHO'LESALE. . . [hate and ſale.] Sale in the lump, not 
in ſeparate {mall parcels. "a 
. Thele are aholefale chapmen to Satan, that do not truck 
and barter one crime for another, but take the whole her, 
8 | ih. TEE Government of the Tong de. 
This coſt me at the aubelgſale merchant's a hundred 
drachma's ; I make two hundred by ſelling it in retail. Add, 
Some from vanity, or envy, deſpiſe 2 valuable book, and 
throw contempt upon it by wholeſale. Watts. 
WHO'LESOME. adj. [ beeljam, Dutch; heylſam, Teutonick; 
both from h&l, Saxon, health.} 
1. Sound, Contrary to unſound in doctrine. g 
They ſuffer us to famiſh, repeal daily any wholeſome act 


eſtabliſhed againſt the rich, and provide more piercing ſtatutes 
| to chain up the dor. =” Shakgcare's Coriolanes, 
: Tis 


e 


a A. 1. 9s , i 


There is a metaphyſical , when the eſſence of a thing 


. "Tis no leſs 
To govern july, make your empire flouriſh, 4 
Wich wholeſome laws, in riches, peace, and plenty; 

Tuan, by the expence of wealth and blood, to make 
New acquilitions. Denham's Sopby. 
So the doctrine contained be but wholeſome and Face 
a want of exactnels in ſpeaking may be overlooked. Atterb. 
2. Contributing to health, | | 
Night not now, as ere man fell, 3 
M pole ſome and cool and mild; but with black air 
Accompany'd, with damps and dreadful gloom. Milton. 
Beſides the wholeſome luxury which that place abounds 


with, a kitchen garden is a more plealant ſight than the fine|t | 


oran gry: ; 5k Addiſon. 
he held it wholgomer by much, . 
To fett a little on the couch. Prior. 


3. Preſerving; ſalutary. Obſolete, 1 : 
The Lord helpeth his anointed, and will hear him trom 
his holy heaven; even with the <whole/ome ſtrength of his 
right hand. | | Pſalm xx. 6. 
4. Kindly; pleaſing. A burleſque uſe. ; 
I cannot make you a wholeſome anſwer z my wit's diſeaſ- 


ed. | | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
| To wail friends loſt, þ 


Is not by much ſo whole/ome, profitable, | . 
As to rejoice at friends but newly found. Shakeſpeare. 
WHO'LESOMELY. adv. [from awholeſome.] Salubnoully ; 
ſalutiferouſly.. | 53 
WHO'LESOMENESS. 7. . [from wholeſome.) 
1 ality of conducing to health; ſalubrity. 
LY 


e made a ſtandard of the healthfulnets of the air, from | 

the proportion of acute and epidemical diſeaſes, and of the | __ 

_ awholcſamenefſs ot the food from that of thechronical. Graunt. } 
At Tonon they thewed us a great fountain of water, that | 

is in great eſteem for its whole/omeneſs ; weighing two ounces | 


in a pound lets than the ſame meature of the lake water. 


2. Salutarineſs; conduciveneſs to good. 
 WHO'LLY. adv. [from whoele.] 
1. Completely; pertectly. | 


The thruſt was fo {trong, that he could not ſo wholly beat 


it away, but that it met with his thigh, through which it 
We 7 85 Sidney, b. ii.. 


„„ . 
Nor goholly loſt we fo deſerv'd a prey 
For ſtorms repcnting part of it reſtor' d. 
Thus equal deaths are dealt with equal chance; 
By turns they quit their ground, by turns advance: 
Victors, and vanquiſh'd in the various field, 
Nor =vholly overcome, nor wholly yield. 
This {tory was written before Boccace; but its author be- 


| Wro'so.. 
Addiſon. c 


Dryden. | 


85 Dryden. | 


. ing wholly loſt, Chaucer is now become an original. Dryd. 


They employed themſelves wholly in domeſtick life; and 


provided a woman could keep her houle in order, ſhe never | 


troubled herſelf about regulating the commonwealth. 


2. Totally; in all the parts or kinds. | 
Metals are belly tubterrany. „„ 
Wu. The accuſative of 20%, ſingular and plural. 


There be men in the world, whom you had rather have 


your {on be with five hundred pounds, than ſome other with 
five thouſand. | 


exception. e 9 8 = 
With avbomſcever thou findeſt thy goods, let him not 
. V Gen. xxxi. 32. 
_ Nature has beſtowed mines on ſeveral parts; but their 
riches are ouly for the induſtrious and ſrugal. Whomfoever 


elle they viſit, 'tis with the diligent and ſober ee os | 
: 5 5 Toete. 


f Whroo'pu B. n. 4, Hubbub. See Hv BUB. 


In this time of lethargy, I pick'd and cut moſt of their 


fleitiv l purſes: and had not the old man come in with a | 


_ evbonbub againit his daughter, and ſear'd my choughs from 
the chatf, I had not left a purie in the whole amy. 


| SE ON Shakeſpeare. | 
WHOOP, 7. ſ. [See Hooe.] | . 
1. A ſhout of purſu tt. GE 
Let them breathe a-while, and then „„ 
Cry arboep, and ſet them on again. Hullibrat. “ 


Addiſon. 


| ect, Locke on Education. 
WHOMSOE'VER, pronoun. [who and ſoever. ] Any without 


A tox croiling the road, drew off a conſiderable detach- 


ment, who clapped ipurs to their horſes, and purtued him 
with awhoops and hallows. e Addijon. 
2. [Ujupa, Latn.] A bird. Rel] | 
To W DO. v. 4. {from the noun.] To ſhout with malig- 
Bir y N wo, yes 
. ; Treaſon and murder ever kept together, 
As two yoke devils ſworn to either's purpoſe: » 
Working ſo groſsly in a nat'ral cauſe | 
TIhpat admiration did not wwhrp at them. Shakeſpeare. 
To WuooP. v. a. To inſult with thouts, : 
While he truſts me, twere ſo bale a parts 
To tawn, and yet betray; I ſhou'd be hifs'd 
| And wwhoop'd in hell for that ingratitude. 
WHORE. 2. /. hon, Saxon; hoere, Dutch. 
1. A woman who converſes unlawfully with men; a fornica- 
trels; an adultreſs; a ſtrumpet. 8 | 
Illo put out the word whore, thou doſt me wo, 
Throughout my book; troth, put out woman too. 
3 5 | Ben. Johnſon. 
2. A proſtitute; a woman who receives men for money. 
; Rok Orontes PEO: | 
Conveys his wealth to Tiber's hungry ſhores, 


And fattens Italy with foreign whores. _ Dryden. 


We weary'd ſhould lie down in death: 
This cheat of lite would take no more 
It you thought tame but empty breath : 
- Your Phyllis but a perjur'd whore. Prior. 
JO WHORE. v. 1. [from the noun. ] To converſe unlawfully 
with the other ſex. 
Tis a noble generai's prudent part, 
To cheriſh valour, and reward deſert: I» 
Let him be daub'd with lace, live high, and whore; 
Sometimes be louſy, but be never poor. Dryden. 
To WHORE. v. a. To corrupt with regard to chaſtity. 
WHEHO'REDOM. 2. /. {from Ons] Fornication. 


Some let go whoredom as an indifferent matter, which yet | 
a 


ſtrive for an holy-day, as for their lite. — 

Nor can that perſon who accounts it his recreation to fee 
one man wallowing in his filthy revels, and another infamous 
by his ſenſuality, be fo impudent as to alledge, that all the 
enormous draughts of the one can leave the leaſt reliſh upon 
the tip of his tongue; or that all the fornications and whore- 


Y Did. 


Duden. 


dams of the other can quench his own luſt. South's Sermons. 


WHOREMONGER. 
with a fornicatreſs, | 
What is a whoremaſter, fool? — A fool in good cloaths 
and ſomething like thee. Shakeſbeare. 


WHOREMASTER, { n. ſ. {whore and maſter or monger. | 


As if «e were drunkards, by a planetary influence; an | 


admirable evaſion of awboremafter man, to lay his goatiih 
diſpoſition ou the change of a ſtar. Shakeſpeare's K. Lear, 
Art thou fully perſuaded that no whoremonger nor adul- 
terer {hall have any inheritance in the kingdom of God? and 
doit thou continue to practiſe theſe vices? Tilotfon's Serm. 
A rank notorious whoremaſter, to chooſe, | 

To thruſt his neck into the marriage rooſe. Dryden. 
It he were jealous, he might clip his wife wings; but 


ne who keeps whores, or converſes 


[Aud tnapp'd their canons with a aubynot. 
WI (Sax. ] Holy. Thus wwimund, holy peace; ⁊uibert, emi- 
nent for ſanctity; alxoi, altogether holy; as Hierocles, Hie- 
©... Gubjon's Camden. | 

Wic, Vich. Comes from the Saxon pic, which, according | 


WI C 


majlers perpetually hovering over his houle, Addiſon. 
WHO'RESON. . /. {whore and jor.) A baltard. It is gene- 
rally uted in a ludicrous ditlike. 6 
Whorejon, mad compound ot majeſty, thou art welcome. 
oh | Shateſpeare's Henry IV. 
Thou whoreſon Zed! thou unneceliary letter. Shakeſp. 
| How now, you whorejon peatant, 
Where have you been thele two days loitering ? Shakeſp. 
Frog was a cunning, fly whoreſon, quite the reveric of 
John. | Arbuthnat's Hiftory of Fobu Bull. 
Wuo'RIs H. aj. [from zvhore.] Unchalte z incontinent, 
. You, like a letcher, out of 29 loins 
Breed out your inheritors. Shakejp. Troilus and Crefida. 


of bread, Frou. Vi. 26, 
WHO'RTLEBERRY. u. /, [heopcbeman, Saxon ] Bilberry. 
A ant. 8 ; | 
The flower conſiſts of one leaf, ſhaped like a pitcher ; from 
whoſe empalement ariles the pointal, hxed like a nal in the 


fruit or berry full of juice, in which are incluled ices; tor 
the molt part ſmall. 1 Millar. 

WHOSE. 2. / e 

1. Genitive of who. 

- TR ent 5-4 - 

With barefac'd power {weep him from my fight, 
And bid my will avouch it, yet I mutt not; 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
Whoſe loves I may not drop. 
2, Gemiive of which, | Ee, | 
Thy name affrights me, in whoſe found is death. 
„5 __ Shakeſpeare. 

Thoſe darts 2uhoſe points make gods adore 3 
His might, and deprecate his power, Prior. 


WHOSOE'VER. reſtriètion. 

ſeek to come at even hand, by deprefiing another's for- 

tune. JFC ; Bacon. 
Let there be perſons licenſed to lend upon uſury; let the 

rate be tomewhat more ealy for the merchant than that he 


he merchant or whoſyeVer. 
8 Ile inclos'd 5-4 EN 
Knowledge of good, and evil, in this tree, 
That g eats thereof, forthwith attains 
Wilton, 5 
Whejorwer hath Chriſt for his friend, ſhall be ſure ot coun- 


Wuvkr. n./. A whortleberry; a bilberry. 


plums, though the meaner fort come thort, the gentlemen 
ſtep not tar behind thoſe of other parts. Carew, 
WHY. adv. [Up, ponhpi, Saxon. } ; 
1. For what reaton? Interrogatively. 


pends on their credit. 


Swift. 
2. For which reaſon. | 


Relatively. EO. 


fourſcore years atter it has been employed; and this is one 


to break. the {tone than the mortar. Boyle. 
o ground of eum . 
My he ſhould mean me ill. © Milton. | 
duch, whole tole blits is eating; who can give 
But that one brutal reaſon, «hy they live. Dryden. 
3. For what reaſon, Relatively, e 
Shall I tell you why?F— 7 | 
Ay, Six, and wheretore; tor they lay, | WEE ©) 
Every aby hath a wherefore, i . Shakeſpeare. | 
I was d4jpatch'd for their defence and guardj - | 
And liſten why, for 1 will tell you now. Milton 


We examine the why, the what, and the how of things. 


4. It is ſometimes uſed emphatically. 


that you antwer to Pyram. 
| You have not been a-bed then ? | 
_ Whence is this? why: from that cllentia] fuitableacis 
which obe:tience has to the relation which 1s between a ra- 
tional creature and his Creator. Seuth's Sermons. 
'WHYXNO'T, adv. 
ee oo on „„ po ep 
Capoch'd your rabbins of the ſynod, 


ronymus, Holius, &c. 


to the different nature and condition of places, hath a 
threefold tignitication ; implying either a village, or a bay 
made by the winding banks of a river, or a caltle, 


or candle, | 
But true it is, that when the oil is ſpent, - 
The light goes out, and wick is thrown away 
So, when he had reſign'd his regiment, 
His daughter *gan Alpile his drooping day. 
There lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick or ſnuff that will abate it. Shakefpeare. 
Bodies are inflamed wholly and immediately, without 
any wick to help the inflammation. Bacon's Natural H:jt. 
Little atoms of oil or melted wax continually aſcend 
apace up the evick of a burning candle. Digby. 
The tungous parcels about the vzc&s of candles only ſig- 
nifieth a moiſt and pulvious air about them, 


very oblure : picca, is an enchanter; peccan, is to opprejs; 
piynan, to curſe ; piced, is crooked: all thele, however, Skin- 
ner rejects tor iatus, Latin. Perhaps it is a compound or 
pic, vile, bad, and bead, malum caput.] | 
1. Given to vice; not good; tflagitious; morally bad, 
The dwelling-place of the 2vzc2ed ſhall come to nought. 
| | Job. 
And as the better ſpirit, when ſhe doth bear - 
A {corn of death, doth ſhew ſhe cannot die; 
So when the wicked foul death's face doth fear, 
Ev'n then the proves her own eternity. Davies. 
He of their wicked ways ſhall them admoniſh. Milton. 
But fince thy veins paternal virtue fires, h 
Go and tucceed ! the rivals aims deſpite; Ss 
For never, never wicked man was wiſe. Poe s Odyſſey. 
2, It is a word of ludicrous or {light blame. | 
That fame wicked baitard of Venus, that. blind raſcally 
boy, that abuſes every one's eyes hecauſe his own are out, 
let him be judge how deep I ain in love. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Curied; baneful ; pernicious ; bad in effect. 
The wwicked weed which there the fox did lay, 


From underneath his head he took away, Habberd. 


what would this avail, when there were flocks of whores | 


By means of a aii woman a man is brought to a piece | 


upper part of the flower, which becomes a left unioinucated | 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 'S 


pronoun, | who and ſoever.] Any, without | 


 Whoſo is out of hope to attain to another's virtue, will | 


tormerly payed ; for all borrowers ſhall have ſome eale, be | 
3 Bacon. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


ſel, and «v/9fo2wer is his own friend will be fure to obey it. | 
5 N South's Sermons. | 


For fruits, both wild, as evburts, ſtrawberries, pears, and | 


They both deal juitly with you; evby ? not from any | 
regard they have tor juitice, but becaule their fortune de- 


Mortar will not have attained its utmoſt compactneſs till 


reaſon why, in demoliſhing ancient tabricks, it is more eaſy 


+ | predeſtination of God. 


e N gd, L' Efirange.. 
Turn the diſcourſe; J have a reaſon why. 8 
Iwould not have you ſpeak to tenderly, © Dryden. 


Ninus' tomb, man; c, you mult not [peak that yet: 


©. Shakeſpeare. 2 His holy things each morn and even tide. Fairy Queen, 


Why, no; the day had broke before we parted. Shakeſp. | 


A cant word for violent or peremptory | 


| Hudibras. | 


CCC Gibhen't Camden, | = 
Wick. u. ſ. [pebce, Saxon; wiecke, Dutch.] The ſub | 
ſtance round which is applied the wax or tallow of a torch | | 


Fairy 9. | 


fit lvio Vulgar Err. 
WTCKED. adj. [Ot this common word the etymology is 


WG 
As wicked dew as cer my mother bruſh'q 
With raven's feather from unwholſome fen. 
Prop on you both, : | Shakeſpeare, 2 
WYCKEDLY. adv. | from ævicled.] Criminally C up, 
badly. | Lorroft 
1 would now ſend him where they all 001448 r 
Clear as the light his heart ſhine; hots ang 
py g wickRedly or fondly ſtupid, is 
ut ſhould cry out, he ſaw, touch'd, felt wi 
And graſp'd it. 5 x Dogg alen, 
He benaved himſelf with great modeſty and u Joni, 


pentance; being convinced in his conſcience this lu 
done wickedly,. Tant Be had 
| That thou may'ſt the better bring about *aren:icy, 
Thy wiſhes, thou art awickedly devout, ; 
Tis phraſe abſurd to call a villain great: Drjde, 


Who werckedly is wile, or madly brave, 
* Is but che more a fool, the more a knave, p 
ICKEDNESS., 2. /. pany avicked.) Corruption “. 

. 72 0 7 x 
ners; guilt; moral il]. L PHOD of max. 

It is not good that chil lren ſhould know an: 

5 : - r now any gore, a 
old teiks have diſcretion, and know the works. reds 
| Ihaſe tents thou faw'ſt-{o pleatant, were the tent 1 
Ot weckedneſs ; wherein thall dwell h 3 


his race 
Waũo ſlew his brother. Milton 


"Ne , S Paradiis 1 
WICKER, adj. [vigre, a twig, Daniſh; ravigew I, 
Each one a little wicker baſket had 
Made of fine twigs, entrailed curiouily ; 

5 In which they gather'd flowers. 5 
Ihe long broad ſhields, made up of avictey rods, w 
are commonly uſed among the northern Iriſh, but pg 8 
among the Scots, are brought from the Scythians fee, 

It your influence be quite damm'd ußpß Hemer. 
With black ufurping miits, tome gentle taper 
Though a ruſh candle from the avicher hole 
Ot tome clay habitation, viſit us 
With thy long-levell'd rule of ſtreaming li 
A toohiſh painter drew January fitting on & avjct es * 
with four nightcaps on, by the fire, and without Gorge 
Na as it it Fn been in the midſt of July. 2 
WYCKET. . /. [wicked, Wellli; guig bet, F 3 
Dutch. ] A tmall gate. . Withet, 
| When none yielded, her unruly page, | 
= . . 8 S pa 5 5 
With his rude claws the wvicket open Feng; 


Spenſer, 


ght, | Milicy, 


Ard let her in. : 5 


The chaffering with diſſenters, and dodging about it; 
the other ceremony, is like opening a few wickets, b bine 
no more than onę can get in at a time. ; Poke 

WIUE. adj. [pice, Saxon; wijd, Dutch.} 25 
1. Broad; exteuicd far each way, | | 
They found tat paſture, and the land was wwide and quiet, 
le wand'ring long a cbider circle e 85 
And many-languag'd nations he furvey d. P. 
2. Broad to a certain degree: as, three inches wide. 
3. Deviating ; remote. SES e 
Many of the fathers were far avide from the underſtag. 
ing of this place. „„ th © Rate 
Conſider the abſurdities of that diſtinction betwixt tt; 
act and the obliquity, and the contrary being to vide front 
the truth of Scripture and the attributes ot God, and 0 


the perpetration of whatſoever lin, there is not at all ay 
Hammond's Fuidamentals, 
3 „ Io0meowe > 
His laughter at their quaint opinions vide, 
Ott wide of nature muſt he act a part. 
Make love in tropes, in bombaſt break his heart. Tcl. 
WIDE. adw, | 5 | 
1. At a diſtance, 
an advert. 


Ali; 
47 
Ih, 


In this ſenſe wide ſeems to be ſometimes 


| 3 A little avi,, 
There was a holy chapel edity'd, 
Widerein the hermit wont to lay 
$ Of this J have heard more from others who lived much 
among the Chineſe; a people whote way of thinking teens 
to lie às wide ot ours in Europe as their country docs, 
N 28 nr ago Temple, 
2. With great extent. e . 
5 Of all theſe bounds rich d 
With plenteous rivers, and vide ſkirted meads, 
We make thee lady. 5 
On the eaſt- ſide of the garden place, 
Cherubic watch; and of a {word the flame _ 
e approach far off to fripht, _ 
5 With huge two-handed ſway, os 
Brandiſh'd aloft, the horrid edge came down, 
54 Wide watting 
The ſouth wind roſe, and with black wings. 
Wide hovering all the clouds together drove 
From under heav'n. FEE 
Stretch'd at eaſe the panting lady lies, 
To {hun the fervor of meridian ſkies; 
While {weating flaves catchey*ry breeze of air, 
And with wwide-ſpreading fans retreth the fair, Ca: 
Vet avide was ſpread their fame in ages paſt, _ 
And poets once had promis'd they ſhould lait, Poe. 
WTIDELY. add. [from wide,] | 
1. With great extent each way. 
Any that conſiders how immenſe the intervals of the chaos 


| Milan. 


could ever throng one another to a compact texture. Beit. 
2. Remotely; far. | | —_— 
Let him exerciſe the freedom of his reaſon, and his mind 
will be itrengthened, and the light which the remote parts 
of truth will give to one another, will fo afſiit his judgment, 
that he will ſeldom be widely out. Lecke, 
ToWr'DEN. v. 4. [from wide.) To make wide; to extend. 

So now the gates are ope; now prove good teconds3 

Tis for the followers, fortune avi, them, _ _ 

Not for the flyers. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Theſe accidents, when they firſt happen, ſeem but {mall 
and contemptible; but by decrees they branch out and 
 eviden themſelves into a numerous train of miſchierous con” 
ſequences. | : Sault . 
e was accuſtomed to ſleep with a peaceable noſe, loitet- 

ing in his llumbers the wrinkles of it, and the anger Wir 
commonly mounted to that part; but now his noltrils webs 
abidle ned to the laſt degree of fury. Drydea's Du 2 
To WTD EN. v. a. To grow rude; to extend itfelf. , 4 
It is in this that the ſpecies of brutes are Aictiwin 
from man, and that proper difference, wherein the) . 

wholly ſeparated, and which at laſt widens to lo Va 7 n 
tance, _ 
With her the temple ev'ry moment grew, 
Upward the columns ſhoot, the roots atcend, 


And arches widen, and long iſles extend. Pipes 


Wrokxzss, 3. J. [from vide. 


1. Bier db f 


| * Teige utes. 1 
Made of mall ſticks. eee Vutec. 


_ _ "Thele wickets of the ſoul are plac'd on bisl. Nan. 
Becauſe all ſounds do lightly mount aloft. Da 
Now St. Peter at heav'n's awicket ſeems N 
To wait them wich his keys. | - Mili 
The cave was now a common way, ron 
The wicket, often open'd, knew the key. Dryden 


noxious to good life, we may certainly conclude, that to 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Miter, 


Milton's Paradiſe Lift, 


are, in proportion to the bulk of the atoms, will hardly in. 
duce himſelt to believe, that particles ſo avid diſſeminated 


1. 


men: ++ WIL — Wu 1 


i. Breadrh; large extenteach way, = W | PR: 
pe rugged hair began to fall away; adj. [from auixe.] a ird 6; f Ten the e A. ali... 3 
The leeres of her eyes did only Ray, | ” Op of wire: it were better wtitten quiry; | tivated 2 28 L.A defart ; a tract uncy]- | 
Though not ſo large; her crooked horns decreaſe A = gown going off, luch beauteous itate reve: ls, Fr We ſometimes 
: 3 3 3 jaws and noſtrils ceaſe. Dryden. Off with thine on Bn 1 on shadow t-eals ; ko dwell _ wild, ——_— by want, come forth 
Comparative - > 1 , o town or village nigh. . Milton f 3 
2 2 the lame annual time, the center of the earth is | 2, OR hairy diadem which on your head doth grow. Þ onn-. | Tits ade rr s Paradiſe Regained. 
carried above fifty times as tar round the orbis magnus, Pol ey wg Fall. boa ; ; : | For ſook his ealy couch at early day, 
- whole wideneſs we now allume to be twenty thoutand ter- about her houlere . rake with her hair hanging looſe And to the wood and wilds purlu'd his way. Dryden. 
retrial diameters. g Beniley"s Sermons. | 3. {From pæ | IW. ing auiery gold. Peachan. Ihen Libya firit, of all her moiſture drain'd 
: Wroozon. A water-fowl not unlike a wild duck, but net | Wilen Is . „ ; mo 5 | „ 5g a barren walte, a wild of ſand; , Addiſon 
10 large. | | * W iNCEA ulver drop hath fall'n, Is there a nation in the wilds of Afri HOY 
a Amoag the firſt ſort we reckon cceylers, curlews, and 5 n to that drop ten thoutand wiery friends Amiudit the barren rocks and 9 
n. * a 0 glew themtelves in tociabie grief Shak; That d. ng | g lands, = 
quidgeon. A Carew, | Wips. E. J. Plural wives; grief. Sa eſpeare. at does not tremble at the Roman name? Addiſon. 
: WI DOW. 2. /. [pidpa, Saxon; weduave, Dutch; wweddww, | 1. A woman that ha des; (pip, Saxon; wif, Dutch. ou rais'd theſe hallow'd walls; the deſart ſmil'd 
ws Welſh; vidua, Latin.] A woman Whole huſband is dead. 1 'Y 3 1 e 0s | And paradiſe was open'd in the abi. 4 Pope 4 
To take the zvidow, 1 Gut claim, tan litters WII b Bajil. n. /. [acinus, Latin.] A plant, Tope. 
. Exaſperates, makes mad her fitter Gonerill. Sal. * e _— mo my Fun i Shakeſp. K. Lear. R It hath es _ mow of the leſſer batil ; the cup of the 
15 atharine no more 5 fy | men 8 | ower is oblong and furrowed; the flowers are pr f 
nj | Shall be call'd queen; but princets dowager In wy voluptuoutnels ; your <vives, your daughters, | buncies on the top of little footltalks, which : Ap erp = 
* f ' ger, You matrons, and your maids, could not ti; he : 4 rile from. be 
6 And ad·ο,ν˙ to Prince Arthur. ShaƷmp. Henry VIII. Tr en oe ok » Could not fill up tween the tootſtalk ot the leaf and the {talk of the plants, in 
4 Our fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd | WI | 3 : Shakeſpeare Macbeth. which it differs from ſerpyllum. ta . 
7 5 . e rs 2 Why laft chou, She is my lifter? 10 F night have tak W Cucumb 1 ; ad — 
Your 4vidow-dolours likewile be unwept. Shakeſpeare, | her to me to ae V Shi havetaken] Wirp cheimber. x. J. [elaterium, Latin. ] A plant. 
And will ſhe yet debaſe her eyes on me, | ; The Mur . Sen. xii. 19. Lhe branches are ſomewhat like thole of, the cucumber 
: That cropt the golden prime of this ſweet prince, | CE N 0 3 anger of e ns lurks, | but have no tendrils; the fruit is prickly, and when ri a 
* | And made her widow to a woeful bed. Shakeſpcare. Tu 1 Vi r 55 1 w and ltays.  Milten, | burlts with great elaſticity, and abounds with fetid juice. 
* Te barren they more _miterable make, . | Fond 91 lie eren gar quot: gory Lug the wif N .D ge. v 2 . : | Millar. 
And from the awzdoww all her comfort take. Sandes. 2. It is uſec fora ans od Ne - Pope. | WILD Olive. r. J [cleagnus, Latin, from lala, an olive, and 
lle warns the g,çÜ:U., and her houthold gods, Sirawberr See * wy yy ae cee EE ay»; vitex,] This plant hath leaves like thoſe of the chaſte 
Te Tao ſeek a refuge in remote abules, r ee 2 he Fes > me great ſtrawberries at | 55 ee, and 4 truit like an olive. | Millar. 
ch 5 N N W os whit the <vadoww-quern 1s. WIG. . J. Hig boa a termination iN the 8 ; 1 = eg Hi 7 A rr N. n at leave | 
F wilt} child | 33 cke. hes r ar oils n. how. fr i ; Hot I Soi N z the flower conſiits 
nl 9D WTDUOW. v. a. [from do.] bee. 3 ary, or elle a her 0, From pig, a word of that Ugnt- which expand in form of a roſe. The fruit is finalt; and 
er, 1. To deprive of a hulband. 1 | 4 whe. 7 cmd fron 3 Gibſon's Camden. ſhaped xe a pear, in which are many hard ſeeds. Millar. 
„ | In this city he . a C g 1 1 To WILD EA. v. 4 {from wild.) To looſe or puzzle in an 
Hath widow'd and unchilded many 2 one 7 5 | N E 3d I worn on the wad, 2 . unknown or pathiels tract. | gs BW. 
; Ny , Friumphing Tories, and deſponding Whigs, he li : 
Which to this hour bewall the injury, Shake peare. Fora FAO RT ee 6 7 Hoes be higs, Fs The little courtiers, who ne'er come to know 
1 _ Poor ropes, you a. e begwl'd; N 1. 4 10 1 ve Ae Join to ſave the Me Swift. | . depth of factions, as in mazes go, . 
wi, Both you andT; fer Romeo is ed: WIGHT. = | Pee, en A hebe: © long, ... hes A Te ies 
3 ECT nm Ä 
But I, a maid, die malen Wdowed, Shakeſ; care. . Rethrew the witch }. with vonamona aviciee W tree it me from my doubttul ſtate, | 
het Tuy little care to mend my «vidow'd nights, e An 3 e ee 8 a dete, . 5 Pas _ coilder d in the maze of tate, a: 
5 Has torc d me to recouric of manage rites, 5; With wings ors dee . than thou ht Shak. WII 8 f 1 i | Pope, 
| „To fill an emptyhoe.. | Dryden. This workd below did need one abigbt, 1 85 "| x. A deſart; a1 en FL eee, ENS | 
2. To endow with a widow-right, | Which might thereof diktin uilh ev" N Dawi " "Het , Nr lolitude and ſavageneſs. 
ern 5 For his policikons,  . | | This meaneraviebts of moſt and 2 Jin b „5 | That e l wide wantul grounds... 
| = Although by contication they are ours, t 0 pected, s F wg are, PPE Looks at nought but deſart wilderneſs thew'd he nn | 
; We doinitate and w:dyww you withal, „CCC a. ; got? mu agate DS; 2: XS | | | bai ueen. 
viel. an N you wilgals | A wight he was, w y 1 | . Tai Queen. 
To buy you a better huſband. _ Shakeſpeare, | Ennile 2 mirror of gs, MAY Hudibras. + 135 > ja eee. the ſaw no more appear, Wo 
(thr, 3. To ſtrip of any thing good, » | II dhe water flies ali taſte of living wieht. M iow. * 4" ol 8 eee ol Waters dee 1 8 
5 : D . 1 The widaw'difle in mourning N N How could'ſt thou ſuffer thy e ee MOMs Su pon OE goo ! — 
den. | es up er tears. 5 Dryden. On thy own dav. tot: « ts | 3 „ Re ws, l Wolows!. ME 
is or Tr you waren in dea ae ae A. ee „„ 8 of all he Ns ard 5 2085 beſt? Dryden. Man 3 1 
hic Iuclement weather and froſty blatts deface ; 20 is (tat; 5 8 ag 5 E Weak oe. . N 3 8 
1 The blithiome year, trees of their ſhrivePd fruits binutelt, e eee ee N 11; MEN _ gs Re p hou ae Ha wilderneſs again, | | | 
15 Are widow'd, dreary ſtorms o'er all prevail. Phillips. | WIGHT. adj. Swift; nimble. Out of uſe e "Pat : wi . thy old inhabitants. Shakeſpeare, 
| WrpoweR. 1. / [from witow.] One ä e was ſo wimble and fo igt, | e the billows lie? 5 
viee, The king, ſealing up all thoughts of love under the} From bough to bough he leaped light : | All cho. 24 925 ie no ſuppljy . Valler. 
. 60. ee of her memory, remained a widower N Hong Aud oft the pumies latched. Spenſer's Paſtorals, and „ 5 e on _ rin 
| er.. 3 | I Sidney. WIGHTLY. . {from avjobt. iftly ; nimbly = "he ft ; AT. Sar Lodo wy OO TOs 
2 The main conſents are had, and here we'll ſtay. 4 Ker e ee jag Nr. 9 , nimbly. 2. 1 by Coe an Deng 3 "i diforderly. Not in ule. _ | 
8 Jo ſee our widowwer's ſecond marriage-day, Shakeſp.| But now her is a molt wretched wi u; 8 een kes fr 45 2 e 
| They that marry, as they that ſhall get no children; and | For day that was is evightly paſt WR I WrLDep xs: Ot rg with exſe; ---. Milton, 
a - they that marry not, as the wvidowers, 2 Eſdr. xvl. 44 And now at latt the night doth haſt. Spenſer. | mable mat 174 roy 5 A compoſition of intlam- 
155 1 I. The date of a nl} [from æνjA . 5 PWinr. An initial in the names of men, ſignifies itrong ; [| guiſhed, nne . he and hard to be extin- 
t the 1. Ihe ſtate of a widow, Es | | I nimble; luſty; being purely S its tho . TEA . 
. %% ³˙ͥ R taken; ihis young | WIED. ; . Lg 3 3 K b. J Jon's Camden. | F ye _ ſt W bo prog in nf to catch 8 
nl fo | Artekia ins charge, had taught her is think as cher is, ern AER. Eo ne 1028. - NG. ink tau bad: been an ignis _ 8 ball 
at to no witdom but in including both heaven and earth in one's | For I am he am born to tan W Thabo he! 4 WD akeſpeare. 
| any belt. 3 3 | Sidney. And bring you from * eat 10 gk 5 . any ro mpg ng gp burn equally, and are 
als, Ne ween my right with ſtrength adown to tread, Conformal le as other houſhold kates. Shakeſpeare. | powder e Oe rn nr 2 5 . wind as gun⸗ 
| Throvgh e oper of my 4v:492v200d or woes Winter's not gone yet, if the wild geeſe fly that way. | *  Yetfhall it in his boiling e gel N 
Won, or truthis strong. 2 airy Queen. | * eee . - \ 8 
5 Sue employed ber laſt auido to works nu Venom All peaſts of the earth ſince wild.” ny, FIG He walk pr pray yen 2 h 8 urn 5. PE 
cell, _ titul chan charitable, | Carew's Survey of Cornavall. | 2. Propagated by nature; not cultivated. po No matter in th — 1 110 Y . devour d. Sands. 
It is of greater merit wholly to abſtain from things de- Wattocver will make a *vild tree a garden tree, will | as no characters can Ts wy x ee apt 
[LNCS fable, than after fruition to be content to leave them; as:] make a garden tree to havelels core or ſtone, Vd read by their a If wi more legible than thoſe which are | 
they who magmty tingle life prefer virginity much hetore Goole grais or wild tanly is a weed that ſtrong clays are In flames, like Semele's, be br Addiſon's Gnardiah. - 
0 Je oel . 3 I otton. very lubſect to.  Mortimer's Huſbandry. | While o nin hell j} « hs TRA ay 5 
Cheriih thy haſten'd <vid{xvhood with the gold Ihe avild bee breeds in the ſtocks of old willows, in wn 0 W11LDG0O'0 PAS ys 2 PA ark ri your Rand: 125 : 
Ot matrimonial treaton ; lo farewell. Milton. they firit bore a canal, and furniſh afterwards with hang |. ly to be caught as the 0 ole . ee Wanne 
uten, 2. Eſtate ſettled on a widow; Not in uſe. | ings, made of roſe-leavesz and to finith their work divide | If our wits run the Bt oor þ e, Ih | 5 
nuch For that dow'ry, Lil allure her of „ | the whole into ſeveral rooms or neſts. —Grew's Muſeum. | halt more of the wild 500 1 0 aye; th ae canes for tho. 
ecm Fler avideaohood, be it that the ſurvives me, 2. Detart; uninhabited. 5 . in my whole five n e ee enen 
5 | In all my lands. Shakeſprare's Taming of the Shreau. Phe wild heatt where he wons in foreſt wild, Milton. | Let a man conſider the time, mon d Shakeſpeare... 
mple, e e 1. J. L and hunter.) One who | 4. Savage; uncivihzed. 1 | | ; this wzildgogſechace has coſt bim, — 88 | 
| courts widows tor a jointure. | Eo Affairs that walk, 4: we aner alt th; | ' 
Pp The region ep about town oe” afford them great | As they tay ſpirits do, at midnight, have \ BEA Sezen ee expence, but looſe, gidd : . ? 
| werhon. CH delifon's Spectator. In them a =vilder nature, than tne butinels WILDING. 2. / ladelingh . . LR 
FI WipowwMaKkeR. . / [widow aud i Das wha de- "Phat leeks diſpatch by day. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. ” Ten dude her ang n ed Kiound _— > 
| pries women of their hutdinds, 555 Though the mundatlon deſtroyed man and beaſt gene- And ſtood on tp. an reachin 8 n | 
| It grieves my foul | rally, yet ſome few wildinhabitants of the woods elcaped. The red iteak, of all cyder 1555 h ge. Rn Dro 
ton, That I muſt draw this metal from my fide 8 5 Bacon, | | ference, being but a kite of wiki „ 
15 Io bea wwidanomaker. Shakeſpeare's King John. When they might not converſe with any civil men with- | palate. s ; es pcabog to the 
Wripbow-wail. 2. /. {widow and ævall.] A plant. out peril of their lives, whither ſhould they fly but into the The avzlding's fibres are contriv'd toms 
It hath @ flower confitting of one leut, which 1s deeply } woods and mountains, and there live in a wid and barba.4 - To draw the earth's pureſt ſpirit, and reſiſt Do 
ton, die idea into three parts: the cup of the flower is alſo of oie | rous manner? = Dawies on Ireland, | Its feculence. P — wad i 
leaf, divided into three ſegments; the fruit conſiſts of three May thoſe already curſt Eſſexian plains, IWI Lor. adv. from wild 1 „ Phillips, 
Lal, _ rm Cy greg re 5 in 755 7 which $ | ee death an pining ſickneſs reigns, 1. Without cultivation. %%% ͤ ĩ ]y ù any 
contained one oblong ſeed; to which may be added, it hath Prove as a deſart, and none there make ita That which wildly of itſelf. is I. 
the appearance N and the bred bon {mall joe But ſavage bealts, or men as wild as they. 4 Waller. 8 wle 0 nel, is worth A 
| 3 long. 8 8 Jillar. g. Turbulent; tempeſtuous; irregular. | | 2. With diſorder ; wi buckhoctog os Side 82. $ 
Gap, W:ipTa. 2. /. [from wide.] Breadth; wideneſs. A low I; His pallions An his ee lie confus'd, | Put your i ae wy ES, „* 
| _ word, | | = | And mixt together in fo wid a tumult, | | from my affair. e 1 2 wildly 
Pope, Por the width of the morteſs gage this fide, then for the | Phat the whole man is quite disfigur'd in him. Addiſon. Mrs. Page, at the door, ſweating, blowi a 8 
. tennant, gage on that end of the quarter you intend the ten- | 6, Licentious; ungoverned. | wildly, would needs foeak e 0 Owing, — ooking 
nant ſhall be mnde. | Moxon. | hat avildrovt that tore the Thracian bard, Milton. Young mothers wvildl Hare with fea 1 BODE. 
chaos Let thy vines in intervals be ſet, | | Valour grown wild by pride, and pow'r by rage, And ſtrain their kelplets infants to hate bebaſt D 
y in- 1 Indulge their width, and add a roomy ſpace, Did the true charms of majeity impair: His fever being come to a height, he gr * "I . ryden. 
nated That their extremeſt lines may ſcarce embrace. Dryden. Rome by degrees advancing more in age, I tialked very wth, nt, ae 2 and 1 
Beut. To WIELD, v. a. [pealvan, Saxon; to manage in the Show'd {ad remains of what had once been fair. Prior. 3. Without attention; without judgment OY RIS 
2 8 hand.] To ule with tull command, as a thing not too heavy | 7, Inconſtant; mutable ; fickle. | As th* unthourhe accident 5 alley 
mind tor the holder. | „ „„ | In the ruling paſſion, there alone, BEES Of what we w.ldly do, ſo we rofl 7 _ 
parts Bale Hungarian wight, wilt thou the ſpigot wield ? The wwild are conſtant, and the cunning known. Pope. | Ourſelves to be the ſlaves of c j 
ments 2 . Sbhabeſpeare. 8. Inordinate; looſe. Of every wind that . n ns er þ 
2 | 0 —_— are full of peaceful majelty, 11 Other bars he la te me, , ; 5 4. e y. akeſpeare. 
tend. His heac nature fram'd to wear a Crown, | riots paſt, my wild ſocieties. | Shakeſpeare. he, wildly w . Mar, 
Is; His hand = wield a ſcepter, and himlelt | | 8 — a beau; what's that my child 77 . The lign of al eat about den bd N 
| Likely in ume to blets a regal throne. Shakeſpeare. | A fop well-dreſt, extravagant, aud wild: WTYLDNESS. z. ſ. from æuild.] T Dryden, | 
anus. There is that hand bolden'd to blood and war, dhe that cries herbs has leis impertinence, 1. Rudeneſs ; dilorder like that 6 
{mall That muſt the ſword in wond'rous actions 4v2eld. Daniel. And in her calling, more of common ſenſe. Dryden. The health, which was the third a 77 ons. 
t and | They are in the dark before they are aware; and then 9. Uncouth; ſtrange. ] do he framed, as much as may be 3 of our plot, I wiſh 
er they rag a noiſe only with terms; which, me 2 _ "_ 6 85 fue e | _ be, to a natural 2 
doulb. weapons that they cannot weld, carr their itrokes beyon o wither'd, and ſo wild in their attire : 2. Inordinate vivacity : irre : i ach. 
otten- tdeir aim. : Fs Digby en Bedien. That look not like th inhabitants o' the earth, This — Ca hafter bath wn powers nee 
which | The leaſt of whom could w:eid - And yet are on't. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. me of the wwildneſs of his outh — h * ng but prated to 
; were | beſe elements, and arm him with the force | 10. Done or made without any conſiſtent order or plan. about Turnbal-ſtreet; and ever third: od © 2g ran 
e SS Of all their regions. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. With mountains, as with: weapons, arm'd; they make , Wy MG WIrs's 
F . Part weld their arms, part curb the toaming fed, * work in heav'n. * K e ee Loft. He is giv'n | $ eſpeare. 
nated lilton. e lea was very neceſſary tothe ends of Providence, and To ſports, to wi | | 
y ae If Rome's great ſenate could not goield that ſword, would have been 6 very wild world had it been without: 3. Metab: cod ; poor and much company. Sbaleſp. 
1 dil Wich of the conquer'd world had made them lord; | Vood ward s Natural I iſtos y. He came in like a wild man; b ic : 
lacte. What hope had ours, while yet their pow'r was New, I. Merely imaginary. eld his eye-fight had tamed 55 * _ anwildneſs as ſhew« 
| To rule victorious armies, but by you? | Waller. As univerſal as theſe appear to be, an effeftual remedy | which though they fell not füllen ull of withered leaves; 
He worthielt, after him, his (word to wteld, might be applied: I am not at preſent upon a wild ſpecu- Vainly thou tell'ſt me gh h . 5 falling. Sidney. 
Pipes * Or wear his armour, or ſuſtain his ſhield, Dryden. | lative Lav but ſuch a one as may be eaſily put in execu- Shall in the <vildneſs of the way OE TOY : | 
„Ab; YUELDY, ach. [from viell.] Manageablc, tion. Swift. | 4. Uncultivated ſtate. r Prior. | 1 . 


| WI I. 
Their wildneſs loſe, and quitting nature's part, 
Obey the rules ard ditcipline of art. Dryden. 
8. Deviation from a ſettle courte; irregularity. 
A delirium is but a ort regs of the imagination; and 
a ſettled irregularity of fancy is diſtraction and madnets, 
. | Waits's Logich. 
6. Alteration of mind. 
Ophelia, I with 
That your good beauties be the happy cauſe 
Of Hamlet's wildneſs; to ſhall I hope your virtues _ 
May bring him to his wonted way again. Shakeſpeare, 
WIL. . /. (pile, Saxon; <vzel, Iflandick. ] A deceit; a 
fraud; a trick ; a ſtratagem; a practice arttul, fly, and wh- 
dious. | IH | 
| Their leader by his «vites had much obtain'd, 
And done much miſchict on the Englith ſtate. Daniel. 
My ſentence is for open war; of ves 
More unexpert, I boat not; them let thoſe 


Contrive who need. Milton. 
Life eſlay'd the ſureſt awile, | 

Gilding ittelf with Laura's ſmile. Roſcommon. 
So Storza, curs'd with a too fertile brain, | 

Loſt by his gie the pow'r his wit did gain. Dryden. 


The heart of man is ſo full of aviles, artifices, and deceit, 
that there is no guelling at what he is from his ſpeeches. 
# „ | Addiſon's Guardian. 
Wiſdom's abore ſuſpecting bes, PR 
The queen ot learning gravely {miles. 
WIL VL. adj. {will and full.] KO 
1. Stubborn ; contumacious; perverſe; inflexible, 
2. Done or tuffered by defign. | 
Sthenobcea herſelf did choak | 


| Thou to me ä 
Art all things under heav'n, all places thou, 


Who for my au crime art baniſh'd hence. As will the reſt; to 4villeth Winchelter. Shakeſpeare. 2 
The ſilent ſtranger ſtood amaz'd to fee I ſpeak not of God's determining his own Will, but his 
Contempt of wealth, and wilful poverty. predetermining the acts of our will. There 1s as great dit- 


© WILFULLY. adv. (from wilful,] 
1. Obſtinately; ſtubbornly. 


Dryden. 
The mother, who being determinately, leaſt I ſhould ſay 6 


of a great lady wilfully, bent to marry her to Demagoras, 


tried all ways which a witty and hard-hearted mother could 
deviſe. Sidney. 


Evil could ſhe conceal her fire, and wilfully pertevered) 
| | „„ Oey | 


ſne in it. Bs 
Religion is matter of our freeſt choice; and if men will 
obſtinately and vi{fully ſet themſelves againſt it, there 1s no 
remedy. . 
2. By deſign; on purpoſe. 1 
: That will carry us, if we do not v:{ſully betray our ſue- 
cours, through all difficulties. 85 Hammond. 
If you do not wvilfully paſs over any of your greater of- 
fences, but confeſs particularly, and repent ſeriouſly of them, 
God will more eaſily paſs by your lefler infirmities. Taylor. 
_ This let him Know; As rod 
. Leſt, 2wilfully offending, he pretend 
Surpriſal. JF 
WILrulxkss. 7. ſ. [from wilful.] Obſtinacy; ſtubborn- 
niels; perverſenels, . . 
So full of eviljulneſs and ſelf-liking is our nature, that 


without ſome definitive ſentence, which being given, may | _ 


| Kand, ſmall hope there is that ſtrifes will end. 
Ih cauſeleſs ruth reprels ; = by 
Ie that his forrow ſought through 2w2lfulneſs, 
And his foe fetter'd would releate again, 
Deſerves to taſte his folly's fruit. 
Never hydra-headed wwilfulnefs 
So ſoon did fole his ſeat, and all at once, 

As in this king. By, 


Hooker. | 


Swift. | 
| To WILL. v. a. {witgan, Gothick ; pillan, Saxon 3 wwilleny 
| 1. To deine that any thing ſhould be, or be done. 


| With*wu7/ful cord, for wanting of her will. Fairy Qzeen.| 


Milton. | 


Tillotjon's Sermons. | 


| | ſhouldattend. 5 „ Clarendon. 
„ "Tis your's O queen! to avill æꝶ=?o 
The work, which duty binds me to fulfil, Dryden, 


Fairy Queen. | ; is me 
| 4. It has a leole and flight ſignification. 


Shakeſpeare. 


W 1 I. 


Fhil. i. 15. 
to. ILL-will, Malice; malignity. | | 
11. [ Contracted from Malliam.] Will with a wiſp, Jack with 

a lanthorn. 
Will with the wiſp is of a round figure, in bigneſs like the 
flame of a candle; butfometimes broader; and like a bundle 


that of a wax-candlez at other times more obſcure, and of 
a purple colour, When viewed near at hand, it ſhines lels 
than at a diltince, They wander about in the air, not far 
from the turtace of the earth; and are more frequent in 
places that are unctuous, mouldy, marſhy, and abounding 
with reeds, They haunt burying places, places of execution, 
dunghiiis: They commonly appear in tummer, and at the 
beginning of autumn, and are generally at the height of 


and now contract. Now they go on like waves, and rain 
as it were ſparks of fire; but they burn nothing. They 
follow thoſe that run away, and fly from thoſe that follow 
them. Some that have been catched were obſerved to con- 
fiſt of a ſhining, viicous, and gelatinous matter, like the 
ſpawn of trogs, not hot or burning, but only ſhining; 10 
that the matter ſeems to be phoſphorus, prepared and rad 
from putrified plants or carcaſſes by the heat of the ſun; 
which 1s condented by the cold of the evening, and then 


Dutch.) 


To vzll, is to bend our fouls to the having or doing of 
that which they lee to be good. | Hooker. 
Let Richard be reſtored to his blood, 


ference betwixt theſe two, as betwixt my w:l/rag 4 lawful 
thing mvſelf, and my inducing another man to dothat which | 
is untawtul, Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Whoſoever wills the doing ot a thing, it the doing of it 


be in his power, he will certainly do it; and whoſoever | 


does not do that thing, which he has in his power to do, does 
not pioperly will it. 5 Seuth.. 
A man that tits ſtil}, is ſaid to be at liberty, becauſe he 
can walk if he walls it. 3 Locle. 
2. To be inclined or reſolved to have. | 


She's too rough for me; 


3. To command; to direct, | 
St. Paul did ab them of Corinth, every man to lay up 
ſomewhat ou the Sunday, and to 3+tcrve it in {tore for the 


How rarely does it meet with this time's guiſe, 


Our battle is more full of names than yours, 
Our men more perfect in the ute of arms, | 
Our armours all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt; | 

Then reaſon wills our hearts ſhould be as good. | 

| . Sbaleſpeare. 


] ſtow upon him whatſoever he ſhould win. Knolles. 


Let the circumſtances of life be what, or where they bill, 
a man iliould never neglect improvement. Malts. 


A tiff and ſtubborn obſtinacy, is not ſo much firmneſs. 
and reſolution, as wilfulneſ5. I Eſtrauge. 
That is not haſtily to be interpreted obſtinacy or awiful- 


neſs, which is the natural product of their age. Licke. |- 


 Wriily. adv. from wily.] By ſtratagem; fraudulently. 
They did work <vilily, and went and made as if they had 
been ambaſſadors, | | „ 
WIIITNESsS. 2. / [from wwily.] Cunning; guile. 
The ungodly, tor his own luſt, doth perſecute the poor: 
let them be taken in the crafty wwilizeſs that they have ima- 


Pſalm x. 2 


inecl. 

F She ſupplied the weakneſs of force Wee of art, and 
Advantage of treaty. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
WILL. 2. ſ. [pilla, Saxon; wile, Dutch.)  _— 
2. Choice; arbitrary determination. 


Will is the power, which the mind has to order the con- | 
ſideration of any idea, or the forbcaring to conſider it, or to 


prefer the motion of any part of the body to its reit, and vice | 
verde... I 12  Lecke's Works. 
Two principal fountains there are of human actions, 
any end, 1s termed choice. 
Is it her nature, or is it her v2ll, 
Too be ſo cruel to an humble foe? 
If nature, then ſhe may it mend with ſkill; 
If will, then the at au may will forego. 
Theile things kave a ſhew of witdom in will worſhip and 
humility. . | = = Col. it. 23. 
Will holds the ſceptre in the ſoul, He: OE, 
And on the paſſions of the heart doth reign. Dawies. 
The truth is, fuck a man underſtands by his gi, and be- 
Hheves a thing true or falſe, merely as it agrees or difagrees 
wth a violent inclination; and therefore, whillt that incli- 
nation laſts in its ſtrength, he diſcovers nothing of che dif- 
ferent degrees of evidence. 5 
2. Dilcretion ; choice. | | 
Go then the guilty at thy ail chaſtize, Pope. 
3. Command; direction. ; 


knowledge and gi]; which will, in things tending towards | 


Hooker, 6. 1. 


At his ſirſt int the mountains are ſhaken, and at his will | 


the ſouth wind bloweth. 


| Eccleſiaſticus, xliii. 16. 
4. Diſpotition; inclination; defire. 


I make bold to preſs upon you with ſo little preparation. | 


You're welcome; what's your ab? Shakeſpeare. 
He hath a av, he hath a power to perform. Drummond. 
He taid, and with ſo good a Hl to die, 
Did to his breaſt the fatal point apply, 
It tound his beart. 3 Dryden. 
5, Power; government. | 
Deliver me not over unto the will of mine enemies. P/al. 
He had the avill of his maid before he could go; he had 
the maſtery of his parents ever ſince he could prattle; and 
why, now he is grown up, muſt he be reſtrained? Locke, 
6. Divine determination. N 
I would give a thouſand furlongs of ſea for an acre of 
barren ground. The gbills above be done; but T would tain 
die a dry death. Shaxeſpeare. 
7. Teſtament ; diſpoſition of a dying man's effects. | 
Anotl er branch of their revenue ſtill 
Remains, beyond their boundleſs right to kill, 
Their tather yet alive, impower'd to make a will. 
| Dryden. 
Do men make their laſt aui, by word of mouth onty? 
Stephen's Sermons, 
3. GooDp-will, Favour; kindneſs. 
Lo the doctor, he hath my good-woill, 
Aud none but he to marry with Nan Page. 


Shakeſp. 


| Spenſer. 5 


Atterbury.| 


5. It is one of the ſigns of the future tenſe; of which it is 
difficult to ſhow or limit the ſignification. 


porting necetlicy. | | | | 
Wilt thou come? Haſt thou determined to come? import- | 
ing choice, 5 8 . 
He auill come. He is reſolved to come; or it mult be that 
he mutt come, importing either choice or neceſſity. 
It wwill come. It mutt fo be that it muſt come; importing 
neceitity, 5 | | 7 | 
The plural follows the analogy of the ſingular. 
WILLI and Vili, among the Englith Saxons, as viele at this. 
day among the Germans, ſigmfied many. So 2villielmus is 
the defender of many: wrwfred, peace to many; Wich are 
anſwered in tenſe and hgnification by Pulymactus, Poly- 
crates, and Polyphilus, TEL Gibſon's Camden. 
WrLLING. adj. [from avill.] | 85 
1. Inclined to any thing. Fn Ib 3 
He billing to pleaſe one in authority, forced al. his fill 
to make the reſemblance of the belt faſlion. ½. 
Some other able, and as willing, pays 
The rigid fatisfaction. „ 
Can any man trutt a better ſupport under affli diene than 
the friendſhip of Omnipotence, who is both able and erg, 
and knows how to relieve him? 
2. Pleaſed; defirous. „„ 
3. Favourable; well diſpoſed to any thing. 3 
As many as were biliug-hearted brought bracelets and 
ear- rings. %%% <4 6 OY » Þ 
4. Ready; complying. N V 
Religion hatu force to qualify all ſorts of men, to make 
governors the apter to rule with conſcience, interiors for 
conſcience ſake the wwillinger to obey. | 
eve willing dames enough. | | 
| He ſtoop'd with weary wings and æuilling feet. Milon. 
5. Cholen. | us | 
They're held with his melodious harmony, 
In «willing chains, and lweet captivity. 
6. Spontaneous, 
| Forbear, if thou haſt'pity, 5 
Theſe groans proceed not from a ſenſelefs plant, 
No ſpouts of blood run ⁊villing from a tree, Dryden. 
7. Conſenting. | | | 
How can hearts not free ſerve æwilling. Milton. 
WYLLINGLY. adv. [ from avill.] | 
ithout diſlike; without reluc- 


Milton. 


t. With one's own conſent 3 wit 
tance, | | 

That preſervation of peace and unity amongſt Chriſtian 

churches ſhould be by all good means procured, we join 

molt wwzllizglyand gladly with them. | Hooker. 

I dare not make mylelt to guilty, | 

To give up wllingly that noble title DDS 

| Shakeſpeare. 


Your malter wed me to. 
This ranſom, it my whole inheritance | 
May compals, it thall vill;ngly be paid. Milton. 


2. By one's own deſire. 
The condition of that people is not ſo much to be envied 
as ſome would wll:ngly repretent it. Addifon. 
W1ILLINGNESS. 2. /. (trom willing, ] Conſent; freedom 
from reluctance ready compliance. | 
We praiſe the things we hear with much more w:ngnrſs, 
than thoſe we ſee; becauſe we envy the pretent, and reve- 
rence the paſt ; thinking ourſelves inſtructed by the one, and 
_ overlaid by the other. Ben. Jobnſon. 
It is not doing good after that fame wondertui manner, 


9. Go0D-w44ll, Right intention. 


Some preach Chrilt of envy, and ſome of good-auil, | 


ot twigs {et on fire. It ſometimes gives a brighter light than 


about hx feet from the ground. Now they dilate themſelves, 


ſhines | 5 „ aſch. 
Will-a-wiſp miſleads night- faring clovens, 5 
O'er hills and linking bogs. Cay. 


WILLOWISH. adj. | wiltom, 


church of Jeruſalem, for the relief of the poor there. Hooker. | 


When man was gur led to love his enemies. Shakeſpeare. | 


He avill;d him to be of good comfort, promiſing to be- | 


If they had any buſineſs, his Maj-ity avilled that they | 


I xvill come. I am determined to come; importing choice. | 
Thou wilt come. It muit be lo that thou nuit come; im- 


3 Mellon. 1 


Bous. 


Heger. 


Shakgpeare. | 


that Chriſt's example obligeth us unto, but to a like 4v4l- 


lingnes and readineſs to do good as far as our power yeh, 
eth. | 1 


k 5  Calam, 
Force never yet a generous mind did gain; "a, 
We yield on parley ; but are ſtorm'd in vain; | 


. Conſtraint, in all things, makes the pleaſure leſs, 


Sweet is the love which comes with <villizgne/s, Dy 
W1LLOw. 2. J. [yehe, Saxon; ſalix, Lat. gilou, Wig, 1 
A tree worn by torlorn lovers. 1 
It hath amentaceous flowers conſiſting of ſeveral ſta 
which are collected 11:40 a ſpike, but are barren, 
bryoes are produced upon different trees from {ne male 
flowers, and atterwards become a fruit or huſk, fk iped like 
A cone, opening in two parts, and containing downy feeds 
I offered him my company to a vil/oxy tree, ee 
a garland, as beg forlaken, to bind him up a rod, ag "ag 


kamin, 


ing worthy to be whipt, Shakeſheays. 

In ſuch-a night f Heart. 
Stood Dido with a auilloau in her hand 6 

Upon the wild ſea banks. | | 8hakeſpcare, 


Tell him, in hope he'll prove a widower ſhort!\" 
I wear the 2vi/lozr garland for his ſake. Shakeſþcare 
When heaven's burning en the fields invades, - 
To marſhes he reſorts, ob1cur'd with reeds, 
And hoary wiilo<vs, with the moitture feeds. 
Affficted Iſrael ſhall fit weeping down, 
Their harps upon the ncighb'ring <villowws hung 
Nor joyous hynin enc own * tongue. ; 
| ö KReſembling the colour of 
willow. 2 | h 
Make his body with greeniſh coloured crewe! 
lobi colour. Mae 
WILLOWW OSS. u. .. A plant. 8 8 : 
The flower. conhits of ſeveral leaves, produced from the 
incloſun » the Hower-cup, placed circularly, and expanded 
ke 4 rote; from the centre of the flower- cup riſes the poin- 


tal, which becomes a fruit of two cells, full of ſmall iceds, 


wrapped up in the flower-cup. 


010 1 K e p e A RIA PO, Millar, _ 
WIL v. adj. [from abile.] Cunning; fly; full of ſtratagem; 5 


- traudulent, | 
They are fo cautelous and ly headed, eſpecially being 
men of ſmall-prattice in law matters, that you wou!:! won. 
der whence they borrow tuch ſubtilities and ſhifts, 
In the avily lnake 
Whatever ſlights, none would ſuſpicions mark 
As from his wit, and native ſubtilty | 
FProceding 55; 
Since this falſe, awily, doubling diipolition ot mind, is 40 
ed, in mere compaſſion to men, to give them warning of it 
by ſetting fome odd mark upon ſuch Cains. South's Cern. 
My vily nurſe by long experience found, Bs 
And firit diſcover'd to my {cul its wound; 
is love, faid ſhe, | Dryden. 
WI MILE. . J. [wimpel, old Dutch, from awemelen, to bort. ] 
An initrument with which holes ore bored. | 
At harvett-home, trembling to approach 
Ihe little barrel, which he fcars to broach: 
He *fays the wimble, often draws it back, 
And deals to thifity ſervants but a ſinack. 
As when a ſhipwright ſtands his workmen o', 
Who ply the wvzmb/e tome huge beam to bore; 
Urg'd on all hands it nimbly ſpins about, 


The grain deep-piercing till it ſcoops it out. Pie. 


The trepan is like a <v7z2b72, uſed by joiners. Sharp, 


WrIMBLE. adj. Active; nimole; ſhifting to and fro. Such 


leems to be the meaning here. | 
He was ſo awibie and jo vwinht, 
From bough to bough he leaped light, 
And oft tue pumies latched : 3 
Therewith afraid I ran away; 
But he that earſt ſeem'd but to play, 
A ſhaft in earneſt ſnatched. 5 


ed in Spenſer perhaps by miltake aviοb ue. | 
Se fair and freſh, as faireſt 1lower in May, 
For the had laid her mournful ſtole aſide, 


And widow-like fad wwimble thrown away. Fairy Queen, 


Ihe Lord will take away the changeable juits of apparel, 
and ihe awarples, and the criſping- pins. Tjaigh, ii. 22. 
To WIMPLE, v. a. To draw down as a hood cr vcil, 
> Ihe ſame did hide, 1 
1 


ider a veil that avimbled was full low. Fairy Queen, 


Win. Wictier initial or final in the names of men, may 
either denote a malculine temper, from pin, which ſigiifes 
in Saxen, war, ſtrength, Sc. or elſe the general love and 


_ elteem he hath among the people; from the Saxon pine, 1. e. 
dear, beloved, In the name of places it implics a battle 
fought there. | Gibſon, 


na, Saxon; Winer, Dutch. 


To WIN. v. 4. [ pret. aban and wor; part. paſſ. aa, piu. 


1 


1. Jo by conquelt, | | | 
„f Cara, where the enemy lay encamped, was 
not 10 ftrong but it might be aver, © | Kunolles. 


His whole deſcent, who thus 
Follow cheartul to the trembiing own + 
Prefs but an entrance, and prelume it Wor, 
2. To gain the victory in a contelt, 1 
Loyalty 1s {till the tame | 
Whether 1t uin or loie the game: 
True as the dial to the fun, His 
Alche iche not ſhin'd upon. Hudibras, b. iii. 
_ I hve vears at Tarentum aan | 
The quettorſaip, and then our love began, Denban. 
| 'Thy well brearh'd horſe 


Impels the flying car and <vzns the courſe. Dryaen, 
3. To gain fomething withheld, | a 
Reloly'd to avn, he meditates the way, | 
By force to ravim, or by fraud betray. . Pope. 


4. To obtain. 
Thy virtue wan me; with virtue preſerve me. Doſt thou 


| love me? Keep me then Kill worthy to be beloved. Sidhey. 


When you ſce my ſon, tell him, that his ſword can never 
in tlie honour that he loſes. Shakeſpeares 
Deviliſh Macbeth, 
By many of theſe trains hath tought to<viz me. Shakeſp. 
5. To gain by phy. | . — : 
He had given a diſagreeable vote in parliament, for which 
reaſon not a man would have ſo much correipondęnes with 


bim as to wiz his money. Addiſon. 
6. To gain by perſuaſion, | 
They ww great numbers to receive N 
With Joy the tidings brought from heav'n, Miter, 
7. To gain by courtſhip, 13755 
She's beautiful; and therefore to be woo'd: 
She is a woman, therefore to be 2v0r. Shakeſpeare. 


That flood witneſs'd his inconitant flame, 
When thus he ſwore, and <vou the yielding dame. Gay, 
To WINS. H. u. | 
1. To gain the victory. 
Nor is it ought but juſt, 
That he who in debate of truth hath wvor, 
Should xi in arms. 1 Milton, 
2. To gain influence or favour, ; 
You expreſs yourſelt very deſirous to ci upon the judg- 
ment of your maſter, and not upon his affections _ 


Sandy. 
Prior. : 


„ or gui. 


euer. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


| Es intolerably miſchievous to ſociety, God is ſowetimes pie. 
, ; . 7 5 _ of a * cats ' 
There, there, Hortenho, d you any wife? Shakeſp. | . 


Dr;dev. 


8 e pen, 
WYMPLE. z. f. [guimple, Fr.] A hood; a veil. It o _ 


: \ Canaan wr. Milton. 


You 


7. 


U 


You have a ſoftneſs and beneficence w:aring on the hearts I 0 turn and avind fiery pegaſus, . prevetit their falling by the great winds } alſo rather your 
el bre. e stel Cern breaſt Control Dryden. Aud witch the world win ole horſemanſhip. Shakeſp. windfalls. | ings. velyn's KalendaF, 
Thy words r e f i, ous In a common wealth or realm | WYINDFLOWER: . J. The inemotie, A flower: 
Steal thro _ ar, and vu upon the Jou! Pope. | 8 is call'd the helm; WIN DOALL. . /. [wind and gall 5 
Jo gain ground... F | With which, like veſſels under {ail h Windgalls are ſott, vieldi 10 s or bladders, 
| 3 he rabble will in time bra upon power. Sbaleſb. They're turn'd and winded by the tail, Hudibras. | full of Arne jelly, which 3 3 of the bees 
4. To be conqueror 01 — at p ES. | [++ Jo note; to follow by ſcent. | 2 
* "Charles Iwill play no more to night; 


$7 lock joints, and ate 1 ul i i | pee 
5. To turn by thitts or expedients, J and ate ſo painful in hot weather and hard ways, 


g 1 - | that they make a horſe to halt. They are cauſed by violent 
My * _ 2 by, you ok 1 0 for me. 12 turning ot N made | ralniog, or by a horſe's ttandin ans opiny flog 2 or — 

Sir, I di | | ; | „he means to turn and wind a trad ſudibras. X lab | ; 5 s. 7 irs Di 
But little, Charles; 6. To introduce by intituntion. e. Hu. "Ora extreme labour and heat, or by blows, artier's Dit, 


. 1 3 L ] His horſe intected with the faſhions; f ' avindgalls; 

"Nor $9 006 HE AY we Tj: 1 25 ale. You have contriv'd to take | and ſped with Pr, Ne pe 5 Mk Fa ee 

fo WINCE. v. u. Lg bin We 1] J kick as impatient | From Rome all ſeaſon'd othces, and to wind | WiYNDGUN. 2. /. [wind and Fu] Gun which diſcharges 
of a rider, or of pain. TY HE Yourſelf into a power tyrannical. HSbaleſp. Coriolanus. the bullet by means of wind compreſled. | 

Iwill ao 8 Fe i Gt 95 boi a . ee teek him out, ab me into him, trame the bu- The xwindgun is e by the forcible corhpreſſion of 

I we _ 3 my ee i e + - Shakeſp, inels after your own wildom. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | air, being injected through a ſyl inge; the ſtrife and diſtention 


A Little arts and dexterities they have to windin tuch things impriſoned air ſervi - th ; all: 
Ir ante within ſo many yards of a prince. B. Fabufon, 3 ee ties they have to ind in tuch things ot the unpriloned air ſerving, by the help of little falls or 


; : Govern the , | > with . e en 
The angry beaſt did itr aight relent 9. 20 change. | ranch tres TE ern 3 e keep hae yents by . 1. 
The wrong done to his fundament, Were our legiſlature veſted in the prince, he might wind | Forc'd from 4windguns, lead itielt can fly, OPT. 
Began to kick, and fling, and wrnce, 3 and turn our conſtuution at his plcature, and ſhape our go- And woud'rous tlugs cut {wiftly through the ſky: Pope, 
As if h' had been beſide his ſenſe. Hudibras, | vernment to his tancy, Aduiſon. WYNDINESS. 2. / {from windy. | 

WINCH. . / [ guincher, French, to twilt.] A windlace; | 8. To entwilt; to enfold ; to encircdle. „ 1. Fulnels of AT ; flatulence, | 2 95 
' lomething held in the hand by which a wheel or cylinder 1s Sleep thou and I will 2v1z.4 thee in my arms. Shakeſp. A windineſs and putting up of your ſtomach after dinner, 
o x | CE i no You know me well, and herein ſpend but time and in the morning, | Har on Conſumplions. | 

Put a winch with the wheel, | : Mortimer, To acid about my love with circumitance. Shakeſp. | — Orifices are prepared for the letting forth of the rarctied 
To WINCH. v. 4. [The fame with evzzce, or perhaps tiom | Somctimèe am I : I ͤſpirits in ructus, or avindineſs, the common effects of all fer- 

: qui cher, French, to twilt; | winch lignitying fometmes to | All wound with adders, who with cloven tongues | mented liquors, Fleyer on the Humours. 
> iche or contort the ae, N. Lo kick with impatience; to | e e me W eee | - Shakeſpeare. | 2, 'Tendency to generate wind. | 
ſurink from any uncalmels. | A I9. 7% WIND out, To extricate, 2 | Sena loſeth tumewhat of its gvindineſt bi ing: and 
Pa: We who have tree fouls, NEE Wes he found himielt dangerouſly embarked he be-] generally, ſubule or windy Giles are Un e big tegen 

It touches not, let the gall'd jade wurach ; „ Thought hinelt of all poffible ways to difentangle himſelf, | or evaporation, | Bacon Natural Hiflory, 
Our withers are unwrung. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, | and to wind himtelt ont of the labyrinth he was in. Clarend. | 3. Tumour; puttneſs, . 2 
Have theſe bones rattled, and this head 110. To WIS Dp. J bring to a ſmall compals, as a bottom From this his modeſt and humble charity, virtues which 
So often in thy quarrel bled! HAT ot thleud. * e | rarely cohabit with the twelling <vindineſs of much know- 
Nor did [ever winch or grudge it. Hudibras. Without ſolemnly <vinding up one argument, and inti- | ledge iſſued this.  Brerewocd on Language. 
This latt alluſion gall'd the panther more : Mating that he began another, he lets his thoughts, which | WIN DIN G. . /. {from wind.) Flexure; mcander. | 
Vet ſcem'd ſhe not to winch, cho, threwdly pain'd, Dyyd. | were full) poſſelſcd of the matter, run in one continued]! It was the pleatantett voyage in the world to follow the 
Their conſciences are gall'd, and this makcs them au7..ch train. oh : 5 Locke. | avindings of this river Inn, through ſuch a variety of plealing 
and fling, as if they had ſome mettle. Tullotſon. | 11. To WIND wp. [Uſed of a watch. ] To convolvethe ſpring; | ſcenes as the courte of it naturally led us. Addon on Italy, 

WINCOPIPE. 2. / 3 5 a to 1 in order to a certain eng. a The ways ot heay*n are dak and intricate. Ph. 
There is a {wall red flower in the ſtubble-fields, which trown the white, and perchance avind ub my watch, or| Our underſtanding traces them in vain NE 
country people call the <vincopipe; which if it open in the | play with ſome rich jewel © Shakejpeare. | Nor fees with how much art'the aui run, 8 
morning, you may be ture, a tair day will follow. Bacon. Fate ſecined to wind him wp for fourſcore years, Nor where the regular confuſion ends. Addijon's Cato. 

Wixy. 1 J (ind, Saxon; 4wind, Dutch; garyzt, Welth.] Vet trethly ran he on, ten winters more: _ | WY'NDINGSHEET. . J. [wwindand fbeet.] A ſheet in which = 
I. Wind is when any tract of air moves trom the place it 1s | 1 ill like a clock worn out with calling time, [ the dead are enwra ped. 

in, to any other, with an impetus that is ſenſible to us; | The wheels of weary lite at lait ttood ttill, - Dryden. Thele arms of mine ſhall be thy abindingſbect; 

- wherefore it was not ill called by the ancients, a {witier | Will not the Author of the univerte, having made an au- My heart, tweet buy, fhall be thy lepulchre; 5 
courſe of air; a flowing wave of air; a flux, eſfuſion, or | tomaton, which can acind up itlelt, tee whether it had ſtood |£ For from my heart thine image ne'er tall go. Shakeſd. 
ſtream of air. 5 | Muſchenbrock. | till, or gone true? . | | 


Grew, | Ihe great windine/beets, that bury all things in oblivion, _ 
| are deluges and carthyuakes. Show. - 


be chaſte Penelope, having, as ſhe thought, loſt Ulytles 


'The worthy fellow is our general, IIe's the iock, the oak | 12. To WINS D wp, To raiſe by degrees. 3 | 
not to be wind haken. Shakeſpeare's Corioiauus. Thete he did fo wird up to his purpoſe that they with- | 


Love's heralds thould be thoughts, SET 8 drew from the court. | ; Ha, ac. at tea, employed her time in preparing a winding beet for 
Which ten times faitcr glides than the ſun beams, When they could not coolly convince him, they railed, | Lzertes, che father of her huſband, peftator. 

Driving back ſhadows over low'ring hills. and called him an heretick : thus they wound up his temper | WI NDLASS. u. . [ind and lace. 1 | . 
Therefore do nimble-pinion'd doves draw love; 0 a pitch, and tieacherouſly made ule of that infiumity. 1. A bandle by which 

And therefore hath the cb. I- ſwift Cupid wings. Shakeſp. F 5 5 3 


a rope or lace is wra tog mer 
| *  Atterbury. round a cylinder. : 4: 5 pred "oe 5 
erh a ſooner opportunity to aui⁰i driven ſtups than Ply- which it is rolled; to put in tune. e Thus do we of wiidom aid of reach, 


mouth. 5 Cris. Hyias! why fit we mute J Wich averdlaffes, and with aſfays of bras 
Wind is nothing but a violent motion of the air, produced | Now that each bird faluteth the ſpring? J By indirefichs find directions hg ""Shakeſd. Hamlet, 
| dy its rarefaction, more in one place than another, by the Wind up the flacken'd ſtrings ot thy lute, 5 WINDLE. 2. /. [from To avid. ] A ſpindle. "Ainſworth. 
ſun-beams, the attractions of the moon, and the comvina- | _ Never cantt thou want matigy to hig. _ Waller. WINDMILL. 2. ſ. {wind and mi 41 4 mill turned by the 
tions of the carth's motions. ahne. „our lute may <emdits ſtrings but little higher {| wind, | | 5 
2. Direction of the blait from a particular point. As calt- | T 0 tune their notes to that immortal quire, Prior. We like Don Quixote do advanee | | 
ward; weſtward. le Oh 1 Is. 7% WIN Dp. Jo put in order tor regular action: from | Againſt a abindmill our vain lance. | | ler. 
un give.theea i 1 watch. . | „ Such a ſailing chariot might be more conveniently framed 
I myſelf have all thè other, | . O you kind gods! GELS i | with moveable tails, whoſe torce may be impreſſed from their 
\ And the very points they blowz Laure chis great breach ot his abuſed nature; motion, equivalent to thole in a Tvindmill, Wilkins, 
All the quarters that they Kno | „ TW unwind and janing tentes, O, cui , | Windmills grind twice the quantity in an hour that water- 
I' th ſhipman's card. | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | Ot this child changed father,” Shakeſpeare. | mills do. 5 5 Mortimer g Huſb K 
3. Breath; power or act of reſpiration. £7 CES Ihe weyrd lifters, hand iu hand, e | His fancy has made a giant of a windmill, and he's now 
If my ai were but long enough to fay my prayers, 1 Folters of the lea and land, 5 | . _ <Ngaging it, f 3 Aterbury. 
would repent. | \ Shakeſpeare. | Thus do go about, about, | | Wrinnow. . /. ¶ vindue, Daniſh. Skinner thinks it original- 
His wind he never took whilſt the cup was at his mouth, | | Thrice to thine, and thiice to mine, ly wind-door. | | | 
dut juſtly obſerved the rule of drinking with one breath. And thrice again to make up nine: 


5 1. An aperture in a building b which air and li ht are intro 
5 | - | Hakexvell, } Peace, the charm''s wound up. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. Bae „ 8 7 | 5 80 18 3 
The perfume of the flowers, and their virtues to cure To WiND. v. . SEE hd | TS © Reingone day it my viidowo all alone, 
ſhortnels of <wind in purſy old men, ſeems to agree noſt with | 1. 10 turn; to change. 


n; to | | ESI I Many ttrange things happened me to ſee, Spenſer. 
| the orange. | Temple. „ So lwitt your judgments turn and aid, 3 A fair Now ber dert gn ields, : v "oh 
It ttopp'd at once the paſſage of his aint, You calt our ticetett wits a mile behind, — Dryden. The town, the river, and the fields. ___ Waller. 
And the free toul to flitting ary relign'd, Dryden. | 2. To turn; to be convolved. ! | He through a little 2vindowy calt his light, 5 
4. Air cauled by any action. . 8 Some plants can fupport themſelves, and ſome others creep | Though thick of bars that gave a ſcanty light; 
"4 On axes fide ber 58 3 "= along the ground, or award bout other trees, and cannot up-“ But ev'n that glimmering ſerv'd him to detcry OD 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids [ Poretucmicives, | 25 Bacon's Natural Tito.“ Th' inevitable charms of Emily, e Hen. 
With divers colour'd fans, whole 2vind Git fein Staus ot a lolid newel ſpread only upon one imall newel, When you leave the wiz dos open for air, leave backs on 


To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. Shok. as the leveral folds of tans lpread about their center; but | the 4vido-w-ſeat, that they may get air too, 


Sawift. 
In an organ, troin ons blatt of ind, 


thete, becaule they ſometimes wird, and ſoinctimes fly off} 2. The frame of glaſs or any other materials that covers the 


To many a row ef pifes the {01nd -brars breataes. Milt. trom chat winding, take more 100m up in the ſtair-caſe. aperture. | * 
r. Breath ee e, 5, an initrument. 5 = „ NEE - Mexon. ''To thee I do commend my watchful ſoul, 4 
Where the air is pert, there breath or other blowing, | 3. To move round, 5 55 Th 2 Ere I let fall the 2vindorvs of mine eyes: ; 
which carries but a geatle per cuſtion, tutkces ty create bounds fro Ii aught obltrudt thy courſe, yet ſtand riot (till, 5 bleeping or waking, oh defend me ffill! Shakeſpeare. 
as in pipes and 4wvind-initirurients. oo Bac. But wind about, till thou halt topp'd the hill. Denham. In the lun's light, lt into my darkened chamber through 
Pkhbeir inſtruments were various in their kind, 4. To proceed in flexures. : N | a imall hole in my <vudoxzy-ſhutter, at about ten or twelve 
Some for the bow, amd ſome tur orcatinng Wiked, Dryden. | It ſhall not 2vind with ſuch a deep indent, I feet from the vindoav, I placed a lens. Nexwten's Optics. 
6. Air impregnated with tent. . wy Az vb me of lo rich a bottom here, | Shakeſpeare. 3. Lines croſſing each other, = F 
A hire had long cl.ap'd purtuing hourds, t lle cvimnds with eaſe . Tue fav'rite, that juſts begins to prattle, 
By often ſhifting into Gant grounds, 4 Through the pure marble air his oblique Way, 1 13 very humourtome, and makes great cluiter, 1 
Tin ene all Nis artifices van, | Aumongltt innumerable ttars. —Mutca's Paradiſe Loft. Till he has avindetes on nis bread and butter. King, 
To ſave his lite, he leap'd iuto the main, e | It Was a rock winding with ove atcent, Milion. 4. An aperture reſembling a window. 4 3 
But there, alas! he could no ſatety bud, 5 The ſilver Thames, her own doineſtick flood, To WI NDOW., v. g. (from the noun. 
A pack of dog-fiih had hun in clic xi. Swift. | Shall bear her veſlels, like a ſweeping tiain; 1. To furniſh with windows, . | 
7. Flatulence ; windineſs. | | | And often xvind, as of his milireis proud, = Between thele half columns above, the whole room was 
3 It turns | N | With longing eyes to meet her face again. Dryden. | avindoaved round, "2 Watton's Architecture. 
_ Wiſdom to tolly, as nouriſhment to zwind, Milton. | You that can tearch thote many corner'd minds, Wich pert flat eyes ſhe 4vindgzv'd well its head | 
$. Any thing infignificant or light as wind. | Where woman's crooked fancy turns and 2vznds, Dryd. | A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead, Pope's Dunciad, dl 
Think not with avind of airy thieats to awe. Milton. Still fix thy = intent upon the throng, | 2. To place at a window. fg FR: 
9. Doin the Win: To decay. a I And, as the palles open, abind along. | Gay. | ould'ſt thou be awixdoww'd in great Rome, and ſee "RP 
A man that had a great veneration for an image in his _ _ Swift aſcending from the azure wave, | Thy maſter thus with pleacht arms, bending down | 1 
houle, found that the more he prayed tO 1t TO proſper him in He took the path that winded to the cave, Pope. His corrigible neck, his face fubdu'd | Bi: 
the world, the more he went d the at ind ill. L Efirange. | 5. To be extricated; to be dilentangled. : To penetrative ſhame? + Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleopat, 1 
10 To take or bade the WIND. To gun or nave the upper- Long lab ring underneath, ere they could wind ; 3. To break into openings. ö . 
hand. | | 33 Out of ſuch prilon. | Milton. Poor naked wretches, whereſoc'er you are, | 
Let a kins in council beware how he opens his own incli- | WINDBOUND, adj. [wind and bound.) Confined by con- That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm, 
nations too much, for elle countellors will but take the wend | trary winds. OE LE. 3 : How ſhall your houlcleſs heads, and unfed ſides, 
of him; inltcad of giving free countel. Bacon. Vet not for this the avindboumd navy weigh d; Your loop' and window'd raggedneſs, defend you 8 
To WI D. V. a. [pmndan, Saxon z winden, Dutch; from the | Slack were their ſails, and Neptune dilobey'd. Dryden. From lealons luch as thele ? 1 cares King Lear. 
8 | | When I beſtir myſelf, it is high ſea in his houſe; and | W1'NDPIPE. 7. J. (Rvmnd and Piße.] The paſlage for the 
1. Io blos ; to ſound by inflation. when I fit till, his atfairs forſooth are avindbound. Adidifon. breath j the aſpera arterid. * | x A 
The lquire gan nigher to approach, | Is it reaſonable that our Engliſh fleet, which ue] to be the | Let gallows gape for dogs, let man go free, 5 
And bind his horn under the caitle wall. . terror of the ocean, ſhould be cd,‘? Spedator. And not hemp his Wu:1d4pipe ſuffocate, Shakeſpeare. 
That with the noiſe it hook as it would fall. Fairy Queen. | WYNDEGG. . J. An egg not impregnated; an egg that docs The wezzon, rough artery, or *vindpipe, is a part inſer- 
Every Tiiton's horn is <uindingy not contain the principles of lite. - Vient to voice and reſpiration: thereby the air deſcendeth un- 
Welcome to the wat' ry plan. Dryden. Sound eggs fink, and ſuen as are addled ſwim ; as do alſo to the lungs, and is communicated unto the heart. Broavn. 
Ve vig'rons ſwains[ while outh fermen:s your blood, thoſe termed hypenemia, or windeggs. Brown's Vulg. Err. The quacks of government, who ſat. 255 
Wind the ſhrill horn, or ſpread ihe waving net. Pope. | WINDER. 7. /. [from auind.] A 3 At th' unguarded helm of (tate, 
5. "To tun i . 3 * 42 Lee be or perſon by which any thing is turned 2 panty hows withdraw, : 
and time the harp well!; but in govern- . : And fave their 4vindpipes from the law. Hudibras. 
MEL ond Re e too high, and ſome- 1o keep troubleſome ſervants out of the kitchen, leave the! Becau'e continual 1 — on is neceſſary for . 
times let chem down too low. Bacon. | winder (ticking on the jack to fall on their heads. Swift, | of our lives, the 2vind} 


|; N woman done by Michael Angelo, | 2. A plant that twilts itfelf round others. : : | | | | 
—_— url 3 linen . in which act the Plants that put forth their ſap haſtily, have their bodies not The wing e divides itſelf into a great 2 
wrings out the water that made the fountain. , Wotton. | , proportionable to their length; and therefore they are winders | branches, called bronchia: thefe end in ſmall air-bladders 
ind the wood- bine round this arbour- —- Milton, | and creepers, as 4 and bryony. _Bacon's Natural Hyfiory. capable to be inflated by the admiſſion of air, and io ſubnde 
„ To tegulate in dan. 5 WrINDFALL. x. 1. wind and fall.] Fruit blown down from | at the expultion of it. oe Xt on Aliments, 
He vaulted with ſuch eaſe into his ſeat, | the tree, „in 4 WIYNDWARD. adv. from wind.) Towards the wind, 
As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, Bo Gather now, if ripe, your Winter fruits, as apples, to] Wrunr. adj. [from 4wwind.} | 
| 3 ; 35 | , 12 4. Conſiſ biting | 


ze is made with annulary cxxtilages. 


x, Conſiſting of wind. : * 
Fee what ſhowers ariſe, 
Blown with the windy tempeſt of my ſoul 
Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eyes and heart. Shak. 
Subtile or windy ipirits are taken off by incenſion or eva- 


poration, Bacon. 
Lady, you have a merry heart. | . 
Ves, my lord, I thank it, poor fool, 8 
It keeps on the andy ſide of care. Shakeſpeare. 


3. Em t 3 airy. . 
6 hy ſhould calamity be full of words ? 
| — attorneys to their client woes, 
Poor breathing orators of miſeries. Shake 
What . joy this day had I concerv'd, 
Hopetul ot his delivery, which now proves 
Abortive as the firit- born bloom ot Spring, ; 
Nipt with the lagging rear of Winter's trot. Milton. 
Look, here's that windy applauſe, that poor trankitury 
pleaſure, for which I was diſhonoured. South. 
Of ev'ry nation, each illuſtrious name Sn 
Such toys as theſe have cheated into tame, 
Exchanging ſolid quent to obtain 
The windy ſatisfaction of the brain. 
4. Tempeſtuous; moleſted with wind. 
5 On this windy ſea of land the fiend 
Walk d up and down. 


Rich. III. 


that troubles and detiles the water; and when we lee it æ uind 
and duſty, the wind does not make but only raiſe dult. 
1 5 * | 5 South. 
5. Puffy; flatulent. 5 3 
In ſuch a windy colic, water is the beſt remedy after a 
ſurfeit of fruit. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
WIxE. u. ſ. [pin, Saxon; vinn, Dutch. ] 6 
1. The fermented juice of the grape. | : 
The vine of lite is drawn, and the meer lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 
Do not fall in love with me; 
For I am falſer than vows made in «wine, 
IT be increaſe of the vineyards for the 2v2ne-cellars. Chron. 
Be not amonglt wwine-bibbers, amonglit riotous eaters. 


Prov. XxXin. 20. 


Thy garments like him that treadeth in the wize-fat, 
3 | EE. Iſaiab, lxiii. 2. 
They took old ſacks upon their aſſes, and 2v7ze-bottles old 
and rent, and bound up. _ h Jiuſb. in 
Where the abine-prels is hard wrought, it yields a harih 
 avine that taſtes of Ns grape-ſtone. Bacon. 
__ His troops on my ttrong youth like torrents ruſht; 
As in a wwe-prets, Judah' | 
With large wwine-otterings pour'd, and facred fear. 


Shall I, to pleaſe another auine- ſprung mind, 

Loſe all mine own? God hath giv'n me a meature, - 

Short of his canne and body : mult I find | 

A pain in that, wherein he finds a pleaſure? _ 
"The firſtlings of the flock are doom'd to die 

Rich tragrant wines the cheering bowl ſupply. Pope. 

It the hogſhead falls ſhort, the abine- cooper had not filled 

it in proper time. Swifts Directions to the Buller. 


2. Preparations of vegetables by termentations, called by the | 
general name of wines, have quite different qualities from the 


70 . ; for no fruit, taken crude, has the intoxicating qua- 
WING. = 7 [gevping, Sagen; avinge, Daniſh. 
. n. . | x$&ENpmn axon; Ww72ge, Dani. 
I. N A bind 7 which the flies. . 
5 As Venus' bird, the white ſwitt lovely dove, 
Doth on her wings her utmolt ſwittneis prove, 
_ Findin 


norance is the curſe of God, 


h Pe the wing wherewith we fly to heav'n. Shak. | 


An eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, ſpreadeth abroad her ar, 


taketh them and beareth them on her <vzugs. Deutr. xxx1n. | 


A ſpleenleſs wind ſo ſtretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and ſo urg'd our keel. 
The prince of augurs, Helitiierſes, roſe; 
 Preſciemt he view'd th' aerial tracts, and drew 


A lure preſage from ev'ry wing that flew, Pope's Oi. | 


2. A fan to winnow. 


Wing, cartnave, and buſhel, peck, realy at hand. Ir. . 


3. Flight; paſſage by the wing. 
. Light thickens, and the crow _ 
Makes wing to th rooky wood! 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, 
While night's black agents to their prey do rouze. Shak. 
Thy aff<Qions hold a WING 


Quite from the flight of all thy ancettors. Shakeſpeare. 


I nave purſued her as love hath purſued mc, on the 207 


of all occalions. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
While paſſion is upon the 2v7zg, and the man fully en- 
_ Eaged in the proſecution of ſome unlawtul object, no remedy 


or controul is to be expected from his reaſon. South. 
| You are too young your power to underſtand; = 
Lovers take wing upon the leait command. Dryden. 


And ſtraight, with in-born vigour, on the ing, 


Like mounting larks, to the new morning bing. Dryden. 
5 


Then life is on the aui; then molt ſhe tin 


When moſt ſhe fteems reviv'd. Smith's Phadra aud Hißpol. 


4. The motive of flight. 
| Fearful commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull delay; 3 
Delay leads impotent and ſnail- pac'd beggary : 
Then fiery expedition be my abing, : | 
ove's Mercury, and herald tor a king. Shakeſpeare. 
5. "The lide bodies of an army. | 


The footmen were Germans, to whom were joined as | 


dings certain companies of Italians. Knolles. 
The left wing put to flight, . | 
The chiefs o'erborn, he ruſhes on the right. Dryden. 


6. Any ſide piece. 
The plough moſt 


coulter long and very little bending, with a very large aw/zg. 
— — Mortimer i Huſbandry. 
To WING. v. a. [from the er 5 
1. To furniſh with wings; to enable to fly. 
i The ſpeed of gods 3 
Time counts not, tho' with ſwifteſt minutes nts 
| ut'n, 
Who knows bat he, whoſe hand the pemning torms, 
Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the ſtorms, 
Pours fierce ambition in a Cæſar's mind, 
Or turns young Ammon loole to ſcourge mankind, Pope. 
2. To ſupply with fide bodies. | | 
| We ourſelf will follow 
In the main battle, which on either fide 
Shall be well auinged with our chicteit horſe. 
WINS. v. u. To pals by flight. 
25 [, an old turtle, ; | 
Will wing we to ſome wither'd bough, and there 
My mate, that's never to be found again, 


Lament ill I am loſt. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


He auing d is upward flight, and foar'd to tame; 
I he reſt remain'd below, a crowd without a name. 


Varm'd with more oro oi heav*nly flame, { 
Dryden. 


| 3 Milton. 
It is not bare agitation, but the ſediment at the bottom, 


Shakejpeare's Macbeth. 


Herbert. 


Arbuthnot. 


_ Shakeſp. 


| WIiNGEDPEA'. . . {[ochrus, Laun.] A plant. 


Dryden's Juv. A 


| 


t. To thut the eyes. 
Shakeſpeare. 
1x: A.. 


s daughter cruſht. Sn. 5 


the gripe of falcon fierce not fur. Sin 'y. 55 


4. To connive; to ſcem not to lee; to tolerate. 
Icy be better content with one that will abi at their 
faults, than with him that will reprove them. 


Chapman. TY 


; | ſport of Botworth-field, Which came almoit wnoliy to this 


Bacon Hunt, VII. # 


| Wixs. 1. J. [from the verb.] 
I. Act of cioling IEEE. SER 


roper for ſtiff black clays is long, large, | 
and broad, with a deep head and a ſquare earth-board, the | 


broad; to deep as to come down below the belly on both 


WIN 


Struck with the horrour of the ligh', 


She turns her head, and wings her gut. Prior. | 
From the Meotis to the northern tea, 8 
The goddets 2w1zgs her deſp'rate way. Prior, 


WINS GED. adj. [from wing. } Furnithed with wings; fying; 
ſwitt z rapid. | : 
Now we bear the king | 
Tow'rd Calais: grant him there, and there being ſecn, 
Heave him away upon your Wwirged thoughts | 
Athwart the lca, 7 Shakpeare's Henry V. 
Hie, good Sir Michacl, bear this tealed briet 


And thai grace not find means, that finds her way, 
The ſpecdlielt of thy winged mettengers, 
To vilit all thy creatures ? - Milton's Paradiſe Las. 
We can tear no torce 


But winged troops, or Pegaſcan horſe. Wuller. 
The winged hon's not to fierce in tight, | 
As Lib'ri's band pretents him to dur tight, Waller. 


IT! he cockney is ſurpriled at many actions of the quadruped 
and wwmged animals in the nelds. | Watts. 


It hath a papiſionaceòus flower, out of whole empalement | 
riſes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a pu, tor the 
molt part round and cylindrical, filled with rounduth leeds. 
55 | f 8 „ 
W1'NGSHELL., 2. / [wing and ſbell.] The ſhell that covers 
the wing of inſectktts. . 
The long-thelied goat-chaffer is above an inch long, and 
the wing bells of themiclves an inch, and halt an inch 


tides. | 
W1INGY. adj. [from wing. ] Having wings. 
They ipring together out, and iwittly bear 5 
The flying youth through clouds and yielding air; 
With <vingy ſpeed out- ſtrip the eattern wind, 
And leave the breezes of the morn benind. 
To WINK. v. . [pincran, Saxon; wiicken, Dutch. ] 


Grew. 


In my opinion, yet, thou leelt not well. | 
They're fairies; he that ſpeaks to nem eu die? 
III wink and couch; no man their tpurts mat eye. 
e Hlis falſe cunning : 
Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance, 
And grew a twenty years removed toning, © 
Wille one would wink.  _ Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 

©. > io wvith great imamnationg. —¹0 
Proper to madmen, led his pow'rs to death, 
And, wvizking, leapt into deitructon. 


ruin, merely becauſe he 2vinks hard, and fuches violently. 
like a horle into the battle, 55 Taylor. 


ſtanding ; not that they are deltitute of tue natural faculty: 
they are not blind, but they awink. Tillotſon. 
It any about them thould make tem t- ink there is any 
difference between being in the dark and wizhing, get it out 
of their minds, JC 

2. To hint, or direct by the motion of the eyelids. 
You {aw my matter 207% and laugh upon you. 
292585 e £ Shakeſeare. 


footman to leave him without a plate. 

3. Toclole and exclude the light... on 7 

While Hermes pip'd and 1ung, and told his tale, 

The keeper's winking eyes began to fail, 5 
Aud drowly ſlumber on the lids to creep, 


When you ſhoot, an thut one eye, 
You cannot think he would deny _ 
To lend the t' other friendly aid, 
Or wink, as coward, and afraid. 


I, tor zwinking at your diſcords too, 
Let not night tee my black and deep AE,; | 
Ine eye acid at the hand! 

The king gave him great gifts, and wwked at the great 


man's hands. 8 £5 
Let us not write at a looſe ramblin 


g rites 85 
Some taults of courſe with childhood end; 
We tha efore avink at wags, when they offend, 
Aud lpare the boy, in hopes the man may mend. 
7 5 e . ä Dryden. 
_ Obltinacy cannot be avinked at, but mull be ſubdued. 
EE rn Loo Ber he tet» He Locke. 
Cato is ſtern, and awful as a god: ! NEEDS 
He knows not how to wink at human frailty, 
Or pardon weaknets that he never felt. 
5. To be dim. 7 5 
T be twllen tyrant flept not al! the night, 
But, lonely walking by a ar.uking light, 2 
Sobb'd, wept, and groan'd, aud beathis wither'd breaſt, 


ou doing thus, 
To the perpetual wink tor oy might put 5 
Tins ancient moral. | Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
At every wk of an eye ſome new grace will be born. 
e pe | Shake jpeare. 
Since I receiv*d command to do this huſineis, 
I have not flept one wink. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
The heams (o reverend and ſtrong, _ : 
Do'it thou not think | | 
I could ecliple and cloud them with a avizh, ny 
But that I would not loſe her light fo long? Donne. 
It raged to all night, that I couid not ſlecp a wink. 


And tips you the freeman a wink ; 
Let me have but your vote to ſerve for the town 
And here is a guinea to drink, oo IF; 
WINKER, 2. / 1 One who winks. | 
A let of nodders, winters, and whilperers, whoſe buſi- 
neſs is to ſtrangle all others ottspring of wit in their birth. 


The ttock+jobber thus trom”Change-alley goes down, 


e. 
Wa 2 ad v. [from æuix ing.] With the eye Ne 
cloled, „ 

It one beholdeth the light, he vieweth it evinkingly, as 
thoſe do that are purblind ; but if any thing that is black, 
he looketh upon it with a broad and full eye. Peacham. 

WINNER. 2. /. [from win.) One who wins. 
A gameliter, having loit all, borroweth of his next fel.. 


low gameiter lomewhat to maintain play; which he letting 


unto hun agaw, ſhortly thereby winneth all from the vin- 


WIVXISS. _participial adj, [from avin.] Ati. 


With winged hate io the lord marihat. Shak. Hen. IV. 


WINNING. 2. / | trom Tol.] The ſum won. 


Adadifon. | 


e EYE 3 | . z. To hit; toexamine. 
Let's tee thine eyes; wink now, now open them: _ | 
dSÞakefpeare. |. 


Sbaleſpeare. 


1 Shak, Henry Ve 
In deſpite ot all iis, he runs tootithly iato his hu and 


Milton. 8 


The Scripture repreſents wicked men as without under 


Locke. |. 


Send him a ſpoon when he wants a kuife : wink at the | 


Till all the watchman was at lengih alleep. Dryden. | | 


Prier, | 7 | 
Fn _ emperor's. protection, with an otter of F#inter-quariers for 
bitte.. 
Have loſt a brace of kinimen. Shakejp. Romeo and Juliet. 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. | | 


In hope the world will wwizk at all our tauitrs, Refeomm. 


55 Addiſon's Cato. : 


Dq den. 


| WYNTERCHERRY. 7. /. [altekenge.] A plant. 


W 1 P 


+ 4 Go together, . 
You precious winzers all; your exultation 
Pai tac to every one. Shakepeare's Winter's Jö 
Beinrew rhe winners; tor they play'd me lalte 655 FG 
Whether the winner laughs or no, the loſer will cow . 
_ an(] rather than quarrel with his own kill, will do "NE, 
dice, . Jae! 


Facti.y n 


Cl. Mug, | 
<5 .--04 RT Fly h 
Leſs winning ſott, leis amiably mild, 


On her, as queen, | 
A pomp of wining graces waited itill; 
And trum about lier thot daits of detire 

Into all eyes, to wiſh her 1:1} in tight. Milton's Pur. I 

4 5 Catv's loul | „ 

Shines out in every thing ſhe acts or ſpeaks, 
Vv hile w;z7{z28 m⁰dnels and attractive Hiniies 
Dwcil n her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the 11gour of her father's virtues. Addiſon's Cat 


A tmile_1n_one of Congreve's prologues compares à 
writer to a buitering-gamelter, that ſtakes all his e 
upon cvery calt; lo that it he loles the laſt throw, he isl 
to be undone. | | Addijon's Freebl:;. * 
To WINS OW. S. a. [pmpman, Saxon; evanns, Lawn, J ; 
I ade ate by means of the wind; to our the grin ii gn 

Were our royal faith martyrs in lov$, 
We schall be evinzow d with to rough a wind, 
That cven dur corn thall cem as light as chaff, 
Aud good froin bad find no partition. Shaka 

1s the tun your golden grain ditplay, 1 
And thrath it out, and winnow it by day. OHd. Vir 
2. To fan; to beat as with Wings. | e 
| „Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan | 
Miunoaus the buxom air. Milton's Paradiſt La. 


_Winuow well this thought, and you ſhall find 
is light as chaff that flies betore the wind. 
4. Lo leparate; to part. „ 
„ Bitter'tortare mal 
Winnow the truth from iaj,οt; Shakrſp. Cymbcline, 
To WINNOW. v. a. To part corn from chit” . 
Mac not with every wind, and go not into every. 
Way „ Keccleſigſticus, v.. 
VINNOWER. 2. 7. from Tvinnow,] He e AIen, : 


Dryden, 


YVIENEER, . J. [pinten, Saxon; winter, Danish, Geri, 


and Dutch, j Lhe cold icaton of the year, | 
I'hough he were already ſtept into the auer of his av 
he found himielf warm in thote deſires, which were in hi 
lon tar more exculeable, | | 
Atter Summer evermore ſucce ls 
Tue barren Winter with his nip} ing cold. Shakeſpeare, 
55 Thoſe flaws and ttarts . 
IImpoſtors brow to fear, would well become BY 
A woman's ſtory at a Winter's fire. Sta. Machets, 
„He hath bought a pair of caſt lips of Dianuz à nun of 
Winter's literhood killes not more reiigiouily ; the very ice 
ot chaltity is in them. Shabeſfeare's As You Lile 1t, 
The two beneath the diſtant poſes complain | 
Of endleſs MVinter and perpetual ran. 
Lieſt thou alleep beneath thoſe hills of ſnow? 
Strelch out thy lazy limbs; awake, awake, 
„ e Winter from thy turry mantle ſhake, 
__ Suppoſe our poet was your foe before, 
_ Yet now, the bus'nels of the field is o'er, 


Lis time to let your civil wars alone, 
When troops are into Minter- quarters gone. 


He that makes no reflections on what he reads, only loads 
| his mind with a rhapiody of tales, fit in Miuter-nighis for 
the entertainment of others. 5 R's Locke. 


The republick have tent to Prince Eugene to delire the: 


tour thoutand Germans. Addiſon cn Italy. 
Stern Winter |miles on that au{picious cine 
The nels are florid with unfading prime. Prpe, 
To denne Winter, I conſider firit wherein it agrees with 
Suppmer, Spring, Autumn, and I tind they are ail tenions 


I oblerve wherein it differs from theie, and thu: 1s in the 
| ſhortnels of the days; therefore this may be called is fpccial 
nature, or difference: then, by joining theſe together, I 
make a definition. Miuter is tiiat ſeaſon of the year wherein 
the days are ſhorteſt. Watts's Legicl. 
To WIR TER. v. 1. [from the noun.] To pats the Wibter. 
| The towl> thail ſummer upon them, and all the veatts of 
the earth ſhall avinter upon them. V. xvii, 6, 
Becauſe the haven was not commodious to a. in, the 
more part adviſed to depart, | Acts, XXVIL 12. 
To WINTER. v. a. To feed or manage in the Winter. 
I he cattle generally fold for flaughter within, or exporta- 
tion abroad, had never been handled or Twintercd at handy 
meat. eo. PE EO Len 


tering, and lo be ready to fat next Summer. 
WINTER is often uſed in compoſition. 
The king tat in the Minter-houſe, and there was a fire 
burning before him. Jer. xxxvl. 22, 
It in November and December they fallow, tis called a 
Winter-tallowing. Re Mortimer. 
Stre't it very [mall with time, ſweet margarome, and a 
little Wizter-ſavoury. Mallon s Angler. 
XINTERBEATEN. adj. [¶ Minter and beat.] Haralled by 
levere weather. 


to the froſty ground, to the frozen trees, and to his own . 
terbeaten flocke. 


The fruit is about the bignets ot a cherry, and incloſed n 

the cup of the flower, which ſwells over it in form of 3 

bladder. | AMil/ars 
WINTERCITRON. #. /. A fort of PEAR, which fee. 


| Temple. | WINTERGREEN, 7. J. [ fyrola, Latin.) A plant. 
Not write! but then I think; It hath a roſe- ſhaped tlower, conſilting of ſeveral leaves, 
And tor my foul I cannot fleep aavink, Pope. | which are placed circularly; out of whole cup arites the 
2. A hint given by motion of the eye. pointal, ending in a probotcis, which atterwards turns tod 
Her wink each hold attempt forbids. Sidney. roundith fruit, which is channelled, generally umbellated, 


and contitting of five cells, which are commonly full of 
{inall feeds. ; | | Millar. 
WTINTERLY, adj. [Winter and libe.] Such as is ſuitable to 
Winter; of a wintry kind. | = 
If't be Summer news, | 
Smile to't before; if auinteriy, thou need) ſt 
But keep that count'nance ſtill. 
WIATRN. adj. [from Vinter.] Brumal ; hyenal, 
He ſaw the Trojan fleet diſpers'd, diſtrefs'd | 
By itormy winds, and wwint'ry heav'n oppreis'd. Dryers 
WI XV. adj. [from abine.] Having the talte or qualities 
wine. | | oh 
Set cucumbers here and there among muſkmelon3, and - 
whether the melons will not be more 2vzny, and better tatted. 


| | Bacon; Natural Halen. 
To WIPE. v. a. [prpan, Saxon.) g 
1. To cleanſe by rubbing with ſomething loft. 


ner. Epenſer. 


Such a handkerchiet, 


Than that hnouth wat'ry image. Milton's Paradiſe L | 
ar TA 


Sul, 5. ; 


Dryden. i 


Dryd: A, Fa ; 


Dryder 5 


of che year; therefore a ſeaſon of the year is a ger us: then 


Young lean cattle may by their growth pay for them Wit 
a Mortimér. 


He compareth his careful caſe to the ſad ſeaſon of theyear, 


Sf enjers 


— 7 
1 


3. To 
C 

ſo m 
ſulli. 
3. To 


EY wis W I 
Tm ſure it was your wife 's, did I to- day | 9 5 8 


Rx A nds! Dyes not this que declivit declare, | | 3 ews who their whole wealth can . . 
See Caſſio N ws 3 S Shakeſp, Othello. | A wiſe Director's providental care ? Blackmore. 103 ſmall baſket, on a wp of OY Hryden. 
She a gentie te 4 ien Wich ber hair. Ml The wwi/zft and beſt inen in all ages, have lived up to the | WIS r. pret. and part. of avys, , 
From either eye, an unPp 88 4 ati . religion of their country, when they ſaw nothing in it oppo- | W1'STPUL, adj. | | 
Then with her velt the wound the Wipes an Dans | lite to morality, | Al Ahd. 1. Attentive; carnelt; full of thought. | 
as | cuban. a. Skilful; dextrous. 9 Why, Grubbinel, doſt thou fo wiffful ſeem? 
2, To take 122 0 5 ts: f bund we wide away withneve Speak unto all that are w/2-hearted, whom I have filled There's torrow in thy loc. G Paſtorals. 
Calumniate tout) z Tor bons 1 nt, left Vith che ſpirit of wildom, that they may make Aaron's g2r- | 2. It is uſed by Switt; as it ſeems, for auiſhſul. | 
ſo much care the dirt ann ee en D 1 Le ments. | Exod. xxvin. 3. Lifting up one ot my faſhes, I catt many a wiffht me. 
foliage bend. 2 ned, 4 of Piety. 0 Do we count him a doe man, who is ge in any thing | lancholy look towards the ſea. Gulliver's TYawels. 
ri a5 | | 7 
5 oY Let me 4 off this honourable dew, 


2 his own proper protetſion and employment, and 2vi/e | W1'STFULLY. adv. (from ai. Attentively; earneſtly. 


| 2 or every body but himlelt ? Tillotſon. With that he fell again to pr . 
That ſilverly doth progreſs Wee _— de hey are wiſe to do evil, but to do good they — Through perſpective Sade Mh. Hulibras. 
Some natural tears they dropp d, ut WS @ t cm toon. | knowledge. Fer, iv. 22. | WIi'STLY. adv. Kerem doit. ] Attentively; eurneſtiy. - 
; Milton s Peradije Loft. | 3. Skilled in hidden ants, | Speaking it, he wwiftly Dek d on me; e 
A young man having ſuffered many toctures, clcaped with Z 


There was an old tat woman even n with 
ha ered ; Cape. ow w th me, —— 
lite, and told his fellow Chriſtians, that the pain of them | L 


As who thall fay, —I would thou wert the man. | 


- Fray, was't not the wife woman ot Brainford? S. : Shakeſpeare. 
had been rendered tolerable. by Deny ot an angel, who | 4. Grave; becoming a kd man. . iP To WIr. v. n. [prean, Saxon. ] To know. This Und is 
ſtood by him and wiped ott the tears and tweat, Addijon. | ner One eminent in wiſe deport ſpake much. Milton. | now only uted in the phrale zo ait; that is to ſay. 

4. To clear away. is noble baff 3 WISE. u. /. ¶ pipe, Saxon; ae, Dutch; Wetſe, German; There is an officer, to ait, the ſheriff of the thire, whoſe 

_ Macduff, this nob — eue, French; guiſa, Italian. ] Manner; way of being or | office it is, to walk up and down his bailiwick. Spenſer. 
Child of integrity, hath from my :oul acting. This word, in the modern dialect, is often cor- | 
Wip'd the black icruples ; reconcil'd my thoughts 


— 


To thy good truth and honour, =—Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


rupted into aways, 


Vet are thele feet, whole ſtrengthlets ſtay is numb, 
This tong the ſings in moſt commanding wiſe z 5 


Unable to ſupport this lump of clay, 


; Swift-winged with defire to get a grave; eee 
z. To cheat; to defraud. Fa . b | Come, {hepherd's boy, let now thy heart be bow'd _ As wwitting, I no other comfort have. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
The next bordering lords commonly incroach one upon To make itſelf to my leait look a ilave. Sidney, | WET. n.f. [pgepre, Saxon; from prean, to kW. 
another, as one is ſtronger, or lie ttull in wait to vpe them 4 Ere we farther pals, I will devile | % i. The powers ot the mind; the mental faculties z the intel» 
out of their lands. Spenſer ou reland. A paſſport tor us both, in fitteſt wiſe, Hubberd's Tale. | eas. This is the original lignification, | f 
6. To WIPE out. 7 To efface. 3 | | Ex On this a ye ſhall bleſs IIrael. Numb, vi. 23] Who would ſet his wwit to ſo fooliſh a bird? Shakeſd. 
This blot, that they ob;eQt againſt your houſe, | The lovers ſtanding in this doleful wiſe, | Ihe king your father was reputed for „ 
Shall he qi d cut in the next parliament. Shakeſpeare. A warrior bold approached, Fairfax. A prince molt prudent, of an excellent 
As thou Jov'it me, Camillo, avepe not gut the rett ct thy Wich foam upon thy lips, and ſparkling eyes, Aud unmatch'd rv and judgment. Shakeſp. Hex, VIII. 
ſervices by leaving me now. —Shakgp. Winter's Tale. Thou lay te and do'ſt in tuch outrageous wvrſe, , Will puts in practice whit the evit devileth: 
Take one in whom dec:epid old age has blotted out the | | | 


That mad Orettes, if he law the thow, 


memory of his paſt know edge, and clearly wiped out the | Wov'd ſwear thou wert the madder of the two. Dryden. 


WII ever acts, and wit contemplates (till : 
_ ideas his mind was former. y ſtored with, and ſtopped up all 


And as from v7? the power of wildom riſeth, 


n, . TE Tis in no viſe ſtrange that ſuch a one thould believe, | All other virtues daughters are of will. 

the pallages for new ones to enter; or it tuere be lome of | that things were blindly thuffled, _ Waodward. Wh is the prince, and goit the counſellor, 

-.. the inlets yet left open, the impreſſious made are icarce per- | WISEA CRE. z. /. [It was antiently written wwi/eſegger, as Which doth tor common good in council fit; 

VVV | Locke. | the Dutch 2viſeggher, a toothlayer. ] | | And when git is relolv'd, will lends her power OI 

WIr E. z. /. {from the verb.] I. A wile, or ſententious man, Oblolete. | I execute what is advis'd by gj, Dawies's Ireland, 
1. An act of cleaniing. 0 . | 2. A fool; a dunce. | I Poor awit and pow'r, their laſt endeavours bend : 
2. A blow; a ſtroke; a jeer; a gybe; a ſurcaſm. | Why, tays a wiſeacre that ſat by him, were I as the king T' outſhine each other. | Dryden. 

15 Jo ſtateſmen would you give a gie, of France, I wovld lcorn to take part with footmen. Addij. 2, Imagination; quicknel* of fancy. ar: 3 
Pon print it in Italick type: | Ee | WY'SELY. adv. {trom wiſe.] Judicioully ; prudemly., * | They never meet, but there's a ſkirmiſh of uit between 
When letters are in vulgar ſhapes, = 5 It thou covet death, as utmolt end 1 I them. 2 | | >, Ia 

"Tis ten to one the wit elcapes z | Of mitery; fo thinking to evade „%% ets aan, —Alas, in our laſt conflict four of his five ift went halt- 
But when in capitals expreſt, £7) The penalty pronounc'd z doubt not God . ing oſt, and now is the whole man govern'd by one. | 
The dulleſt reader ſmoaks the jeſt. Savift, £2 Hath avyſelier arm'd his vengeful ire. Milton's Par. Loft. | | Shakeſpeare. 
3. A bird. 3 5 Ainſworth He tits like diſcontented Damocles, | 8. BS 


| 1 if Lewd, ſhallow, hair-brained huffs, make atheiſm and 
WrPER: u. . [from <vipe.] An inftrument or perion by When by the ſportive tyrant wi/ely own, 


I contempt ot religion the only badge and character of c 
| which any thing is wiped, Ihe dangerous pleaſure of a flatter'd throne. Dryden. | þ | South. 
Tue maids and their makes, grew | Admitting their principles to be true, they act vyely : they | And though a tun in thy large bulk be writ, 1 

At dancing and wakes, e _ keep their end, evil as it is, ſteadily in view. Rogers. | Vet thou art but a kilderkin of wir. Dy. 
Had their napkins and poſies, 5 eee 


The doctors, tender of their fame, 
Wijely on me lay all the blame: 
We mutt contels his caſe was nice, 
But he wou'd never take advice. 


And the wipers for their noles. Ben. Fohnſon. 
WIRE. =. ſ. ¶virer, French, to draw round. Séinner.] | 
Metal drawn into flender threads. | 5 


Mit lying. moſt in the affemblage of ideas, and putting 

thole together with quickneſs and variety, wherein can be 
I found any relemblance, or congruity, thereby to make up 
Swift, | pleaſant pictures in the fancy. Judgment, on the contrary, 


2 Tanne was the damſel; and without remorſe | WrY'SENESS. ». /. [from avije.} Wiſdom; ſapience. Obto- | lies in ſeparating carefully one trom another, ideas, wherein 
| Ihe king condemn'd her, guiltlets, to the fire: „„ . 7 5 I. can be found the leait difference, thereby to avoid being 
er vail and mantle pluckt they off by force, No leſs deſerveth his wittineſs in deviſing, his pithineſs in] mitled by ſimilitude. | py Locke, 
And bound her tender arms in twiſted wire. Fairfax. | uttering, his pattoral rudenets, and his moral Ws Cou'd any but a knowing prudent cauſe. ns 
Thou ſhalt be whipt with avzre, and ſtew'd in brine, |} 8 5 5 : DG ag "* Spenſer. | Begin ſuch motions, and aſſign ſuch laws? 
Smarting in ling'ring pickle, Shak. Auth. and Cleopat. | To WISH. wv. x. {pican, Saxon. J I It the great mind had form'd a different frame, 
The ſoldier, that man of iron, I. To have ſtrong deſire; to long. 


JT Might not your wanton «vzt the ſyttem blame? ' Blackm, 
Whom ribs of horror all environ, © J - The ſun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he fainted, | 3. Sentments produced by quickneſs of fancy. | 
That's ſtrong with wire inſtead of oo. and wiſhed in himlelf to die. Fenah,iw.8.| Ailtorts ot men take a pleaſure to gird at me. The brain 

In whoſe embraces you're in chains. Beaum. and Fletcher. | That Noah or Janus underſtood navigation, may be very | of this foolith compounded clay, man, is not able to invent 
And thecherubick hoſt, in thouſand quires, „ | well ſupported by his image found upon the firik Roman | any thing that tends more to laughter, than what I invent, 
Touch their immortal harps of golden abireg. Milton. | coins. One ſide was ſtampt with a Janus bifrons, and the | and is invented on me. I am not only witty in myſelf, but 
Some roll a mighty ſtone, ſome laid along, I other with a roſtrum, or prow of a ſhip. This is as good an | the cavle that 2vzt1s in other men. Shake care. 
And, bound with burning wires, on ſpokes of wheels are argument as an antiquary could au for. Arbuth. on Coins. | His works become the frippery of avzt. Ben. o U. 
dong. 88 Dryden's An. 2. To be diſpoſed, or inclined. 7. . The Romans made thoſe times the ſtandard of their wa, 

To WrreprawW, . a. [wire and draw.] __ Thoſe potentates, who do not 4v//þ well to his 2ffairs, | when they ſubdued the world, 


Sprat. 
1. To ſpin into wire, | AL have ſhewn reſpect to his perſonal character. Addiſon. | The definition of wit is only this; that it is a propriety 
2. To draw out into length. HA 8 | 3. It has a ſlight ſignification of hope. PEI RT e e and words; or, in other tei nis, thoughts an 
A A fluid moving through a flexible canal, when ſmall, by | I av7/þ it may not prove ſome ominous foretoken of mis- | words elegantly adapted to the ſubjieft. Dryden, 
its frition will naturally lengthen, and 4vzredrarv the fides | fortune, to have met with luch a miter as I am. Sidney. Let a lord once but own the happy lines Pe 
ol the canal, according to the direction of its axis. Arbuth. | To W1SH. v. 4. ä (6 „ How the wit brightens, and the ſtyle refine! Pope. 
3. To draw by art or violence. i | 1. Todchire; to long for. 4. A man of fancy. eee! | 


I have been wrongfully accuſed, and my ſenſe wwire- | lle was fain to pull him out by the heels, and ſhew him Intemperate wits will ſpare neither friend nor foe; and 
drawn into blaſphemy. 5 Deen. the bealt as dead as he could wiſh it. Sidney, b. i. | make themſelves the common enemies of mankind. 5 
WrREDRAWER, 2. / (a vire and draw. ] One who ſpins, wire, I all the year were playing holidavs, | N ; 535 | L'Eflranges 
Table who have need of unmixed ſilver, as gilders and] To fpcrt would he as tedious as to work; FS A poet, being too witty himſelf, could draw nothing but 
abiredraabers, muſt, belides an equal weight of Hlver mixed But when they ſeldom come, they a1i/þt for come. Shak. | wits in a comedy: even his tools were infected with the diſs 


wich other metals, give an overplus to reward the refiner's | Ihe have more than heart could & j Pjal. lxxiii. 7. | eaſe of their author. 5 Duden. 
kill. | | | Locle. Ihere are ſhips prepar'd by my command, Io tell them wou'd a hundred tongues require; N 
To WIS. v. u. pret. and part. paſſ. au/. een, German; That tall convey you to the wvi/ht-tor port. Addiſon. Or one vain wwit's, that might a hundred tire. Pope. 
_ *@ypſexr, Dutch. ] To know. Obſolete. I 2. To recommend by wiſhing. 1 | 5. A man of genius, 5 2. 
Thus proud and fierce, unto the hearts he ttept _ Had Tas many ſons as I have hairs, __ | __ Searching ais, of more mechanick parts; : 
Of them poor ſouls; and cutting realon's reins, I would not wh them to a fairer death. Shakeſp. Mach.“ Who grac'd their age with new-jmvented arts: 
Mae them his own before they had it avift, Sidney. 3. To imprecate. 5 3 8 TI hoſe who to worth their bounty did extend, 15 2 
There be fools alive, I <czs, EK II heavens have any grievous plague in ſtore, | And thoſe who knew that bounty to commend. Dryden, - 
Silver'd o'er; and fo was this. | Shakeſpeare. | Exceeding thoſe that T can au upon theez low vain that ſecond life in others breath? 
This book, adviſedly read and diligently followed but one O let them keep it till thy fins be ripe, , | | Th' eſtate which ws inherit after death; A 
year at home, would do a young gentleman more good, If And then hurl down their indignation. Shakeſpeare. 'Eafe, health, amd lite, tor this they muſt reſign, 
ois, than three years travel abroad. A/cham's Scbogimaſter. 4. To aik. 2 5 | N I Unſure the tenure, but how valt t e fine! | 55. 
When Mammon ſaw his purpole mitt, 3 Digby ſhould find the belt way to make Antrim commu- The great man's curſe, without the gain endurez 
Him to entrap unwares, another's way he uit. Fairy & nicate the affair to him, and to wiſh his aſſiſtance. Clarend. | Be envy'd, wretched; and be flatter'd, poor. Pope. | 
Marry with a king, 8 JET Food 75G 6. Senſe; judgment. F 
A batchelor, a handſome ſtripling too, £ 1. Longing deſire. 3 | Strong was their plot, | 55 
I avis your grandam had a worſer match. Shakeſpeare. | | To his gib, 3, | | Their practice cloſe, their faith ſuſpected not; . 
When for more worlds the Macedonian cry d, Beyond his hope, Eve ſeparate he ſpies. Milton. Their ſtates far off, and they of wary wit. Daniel. 
He wwift not Thetys i her lap did hide = A wiſh is properly the deſire of a man fitting or lying Come, leave the loathed ſtage, 
Another yet, a world reſerv'd for you, MN. ſtill; but an act of the will, is a man of buſineſs vigoroutly And this more loathſome age; 
To make more great than that he did ſubdue, =Wallrr.| going about his work. South Sermons. Where pride and impudence in faction knit, . 
Wr'spom. u. /. [ pirdom, Saxon; wiſdom, Daniſh.] Sa- 2, Thing deſired. WEE 5  Vlurp the chair of 2. TED Ben. Johnſon. 
pience; the power of judging rightly. | What next I bring ſhall pleaſe thee; be aſſur'd, _ Though his youthtul blood be fir'd with wine, | 
That which moveth God to work is goodneſs, and that Thy likeneſs, thy ht help, thy other ſelf, AED le wants not ævit the danger to decline. Dryden. 
which ordereth his work is 2viſ{on, and that which pertect- Thy ncih, exactly to thy heart's delire, Milt, Par. Lo. | 7. In the plural. Sound mind; intelle& not crazed, 
eth his work is power. 


Hooker: | 3. Deſire expreſſed. 
*Tis much he dares, : Shame come to Romeo | 


If our ait run the wild-gooſe chace, I have done: for 
Ard to that dauntleſs temper of his mind, | | — Bliſter'd be thy tongue 


thou haſt more of the wild-goole in one of thy avits, than I 


3 ; have in my whole five. : Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
He hath #fidom that doth guide his val. ur For ſuch a a/b. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. + _ TI had a fon, 4 
To act 8 430 "rh 8 Shakejprare's Macbeth. L adinire your whig- principles of reſiſtance in the ipirit of Now outlaw'd from my blood; he ſought my life: 
Wiſdom and forme combating together, the Barcelonians: 1 join in your 2v7/5 for them. Pope. 


Ihe grief hathcraz'd my avits. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

If that the former dare but what it can, | WI'SHEDLY. adv. (from wwifhcd.) According to dehire. | Are his wits ſafe? is he not light of brain? Shakeſpeare. 

t!!! ttt. and (rap nr8: 1 - ot uid. Sound ſlcep cometh of moderate eating; he riſeth early, 
As from ſenſes reaſon's work doth {pring, 5 


| What could have happened unto him more ww/hed[;, than | and his au are with him: but the pain of watching, and 
S0 many.reaſons- underſtanding gain, | with his great honour to keep the town {til}. (cles. choler, and pangs of the belly, are with an unſatiable man. 
And many underſtandings knowledge bring, _ | WrsSHER. 7. /. {trom 40/5. oe ; Ecclefiafticus, xxxi. 20. 
And by much knowledge a2 Am we obtain. Davies. 1. One who longs. . | | Wickeqneſs is voluntary frenzy, and every ſinner does 
Wiſdom is that which makes men judge what are the belt | 2, One who expreſſes wiſhes, more extravagant things than any man, that 1s crazed, and 
ends, and what the beſt means to attain them, and gives a With half that wiſh, the 2v2ber's eyes be preſo'd. out of his 4vzts, only that he knows better what he does. 
man advantage of counſel and direction. ; Temple. | ; 3 | Shakeſpeare. OE LE ee _ : . Tullotſon. 
As ſcience is properly that knowledge which relateth to | WI's HFUL. adj. [from avi and Full.) Longing; ſhowing No man in his wits can ſeriouſly think that his own ſoul 
the eſſences of things, 5 wiſdom to their operations. Grew. | deſire. : | hath exiſted from all eternity. ; Bentley. 
ISE. adj. [ pir, Saxon; wits, Dutch and Daniſn. I From Scotland am I ſtol'n ev'n of pure love, ; 8. Contrivance; ſtratagem; power of expedients. _ 
1. Sapient; judging rightly, particularly of matters of life; To greet mine own land with my «wiſhful tight. Shake . How can it chuſe but bring the ſumple to their ifs end ? 
ving practical Knowledge. WrsHFULLY. adv. [ from wiſhful.) Euneſtly; with long- how can it chuſe but vex and amaze them? Hooker, 
I would have you wiſe unto that which is good, and fim- | ing. | | Wy I was {ice to be apprehended for the witch of Braintord; 
ple concerning evil. MW Rom. xvi. 19.” | WYSKET, n./. A baſket, Ainſworth. but that my admirable dexterity of ait, counterteitin® ſꝗe 
- Heav'n is for thee too high; be lowly wiſe. Malton. | WISP. 1. J. [avi, Swedith and old Dutch.] A tmall bun- action of an old woman, delivered nie. Shakeſpeare. 
All their writings were compoſed in verſe, which were | dle, as of hay or itraw. ; Sleights from his wit and ſubtlety proceed. ilten. 
called runes, or villes, and from thence the term of Wie A gentleman would faſt five days, without meat, bread, The nei;/hoourhood were at their wits end, to confuler 


came, empie. or drink; but the ane uſed to have continually a great abi | what would be the iſſue. - 


| L Eftrange, | 
Since the floods demand of herbs that he linc}led on: and amongſt thoſe, ſome eſcu- | WI TCRAFT. x. /. [wit and craft.) Contrivance inven- ; | 
Far their deſcent a prone and ſinking land: | : | 


lent herbs of ſtrong icent, as onions. £Pacen's Nat, Hiſt, | tion. Obtolete, 


Dieep-ſxill'd in all his mother's witcheries. Milton. 
 ToaWrrTE. v. a. [prean, Saxon.] Ta blame; to reproach. 


an invention by this witcraft, aud picture it accordingly. | 


WrI'TCRACKER, . ſ. ¶ ait and cracker.) & joker; one who 


WITrWok u. u. 72 (wit and xvorm.)] One that feeds on wit; 


WIr TCHCRATT. 2. J. [witch and craft.] The practices of 


Wire. u. . [from the verb.] Blame; reproach. Spenſer. 


3. Noting the inſtrument. 


4. Onthe ſide of; for. 


| 7. In ſociety. 


9. In appendage; noting conſequence, or concomitance. 


12. In eee | 


13. Noting connection. 


ts, Amongtt. 


1 


He was no body that could not hammer out of his name 


Camden Remanns. 


breaks a jeſt. . | 
A college of 4witcrackers cannot flout me out of my hu- 
mour ; :loit thou think I care tor a ſatire or an ep! gram ? 
Nt Shaxejpeare. 
a canker of wit. £7 | 
©... Thus to come forth ſo ſuddenly a witzvorm. 


5 | | Ben. Johnſon, 
WITCH. . /. [picce, Saxon.] - | 
1. A woman given to unlawtul arts. 5 
Wile judges have preſcribed, that men may not raſhly be. 
lieve the conteſſions of witches, nor the evidence àgainſt 
them. For the witches themſelves are imaginative; and 
people are credulous, and ready to impute accidents to witch- 
craft. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
The night-hag comes to dance 5 
With Lapland vitches, while the lab'ring moon 
Eclipſes at their charms. Milton, 
When I conſider whether there are ſuch perſons as witches, 
my mind is divided: I believe in general that theze is ſuch 
a thing as witchcraft, but can give no credit to an 
cular inltance of it. Addiſon's Spectator, 
2. [From pic, Saxon. ] A winding ſinuous bank. 
Leave me thoſe hills where harbrough nis to ſeem 
Nor holy buth, nor briar, nor winding itch. Spenſer. 
To WITCH. v. a. {from the noun.} To bewitch; to en- 
chant. 3 e 
"Tis now the very itching time of night, 
When churchyards yawn. _ 
_ _ Me ill befits, that in der-doing arms, 
And honour's ſuit my vowed days do ipend, _ 
Unto thy bounteous baits, and pleaſing charms, _ 
With which weak men thou witcheft to attend. Spenſer. 
I'll witch ſweet ladies with my words and looks. 
Seit and cvitch me? Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
witches. | | | | 
' _* Urania name, whoſe force he knew fo well, 
He quickly knew what witchcraft gave the blow. Sidney. 
: J...... ru 
Bar his acceſs to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him, for he bath a witchcraft 
Over the king in's tongue. 
People are credulous, and ready to impute accidents and 


natura operations to witchcraft. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


What ſubtile witchcraft man conſtrains, TS 
To change his pleature into pains. | Derbam. 
Wi'rchkERx. a {from witch. Enchantment. 


Another kind of petty witchery, it it be notaltogether de- 
ceit, they call charming of bealts and birds, Raleigh. | - 


Great Comus ! 


The palmer gan moſt bitterly 
Her to rebuke, for being looſe and light; 
Which notabiding, but more ſcorntfully 
Scoſfing at him, that did her juſtly wite, 
She turn'd her boat about. TR Fairy Queen. 
iTH, prep. | p18, Saxon. ] 
1. By. ring che __ 
Truth, tir'd av7th iteration, 


As true as ſteel, as plantage to the moon. Shakeſpeare. 


With ev'ry ſtab her bleeding heart was torn, 


Mitb wounds much harder to be teen than born. Rowe. : 
2. Noting the means. | | 


Rude and unpoliſhed are all operations of the ſoul in their 
| beginnings, before they are cultivated 267th art and ſtudy, 


Boreas through the lazy vapour flies, 


And ſweeps, wth healthy wings, the rank polluted ſkies. | 
NO OSD | o . 


Nr Eu perflations evith large bellows, miners give motion to 
the air. x . 


| O madneſs of diſcourſe! _ 
That cauie ſets up with, and againſt t 

5. In oppoſition to; in competition or contelt. 
| I do conteſt as hotly and as nobly av1th thy love, 
As ever againit thy valour. 
He ſhaillic with any friar in Spain. Dryden's Span. Friar. 

6. Noting compariſon. FELT TT 5 


Can blazing carbuncles with her compare?  Sandys, 


God gave man a ſoul that ſhould live for ever, although 
the body be deſtroyed ; and thoſe who were good ſhould be 
with him. | 55 Siillint fleet. 


In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, | 


Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleating tetlow 3 
Halt fo much wit, and mirth, and ſpicen about thee, 


8. In company of. ry 8 
At the inſtant that your meſſenger came, in loving viſita- 
tion was with me, a young doctor from Rome. Shakeſp. 


Men might know the perſons who had a right to regal 
power, and aui hit to their obedience, Locle. 
10. In mutual dealing. | 


T will buy <cith you, ſell voith you, talk avith you, walk | 


wwith you, and lo following; but I will not cat with you, 
drink act, you, nor pray avi you. | Shakeſpeare. 


11. Noting confidence; as, I truft you with all my jecrets; | 


or, I truſt all my ſecrets with you, 


hough Jove himſelf no leſs content would be, 
To part his throne, and ſhare his heaven a thee, Pope. 


» Pity your own, or pity our cſtate 
Nor twilt our fortunes auith your linking fate. Dryden. 
14. Immediately aticr, | 
Mtb that ſhe told me, that, though ſhe {puke of her father 
Cremes, ſhe would hide no truth from me, Sidney, b. ii. 
With thut, he crawled out of his nelt, 
Forth creeping on his caitiff hands and thighs, Fairy Q. 
In falling, both an equal fortune try'd; 
Wou'd fortune for my tall to well provide! | 
With this he pointed to his face, and ſhow'd 


His hands, and all lis habit ſincar'd with blood, Dryden. 


With that, the god his darling phantom calls, 
And trom his falt'ring lips this metlage falls. Garth, 
alper Duke of Bedford, hom the king uied o employ 
ewith the firſt in his wars, was then fick. | Bacon, 
Tragedy was originally 294th the antients, a proce of reli- 
gious worthip., KRyiner's e the ανν Age. 
Inunortal powers the term of conicience know, 

Dryden. 


But intereſt is her name toni men below. 
16. Upon. 


parti- | 
” 11 7.0 


Dryden. | 


wy 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 


| ToWirTupra'w., v. a. [with and drazw; from pid, or 
Shakeſpeare. | e 


the other wwethdraw unneceſſarily obedience, Hooker, b. v. 
Ü[mpotlible it is that God ſhould aα⁰νeHανô his e | 


is ini 


Shakejpeare"s Henry VIU. | 


veniencies, is ſuthcient, 


M ecdbardd.. 


nyſelf! a Shakeſp. 5 


1 $- 10 waite, or pine away. . . 1 
Are there ſo many left of your own family, that you 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | | | 
ſhould deſire wholly toreduce it, by (uttering thelatt branch 


— 


18. With in compolition ignites oppoſition, or privation. 


Ihe toremoſt of his toes a-while wwirhdrarww ; 


- behind another room for retirement. | IN 
For an ordinary gentleman, a hall, a great parlour, with a | 


Such arguments had invincible force tvith thoſe Paga:, 
philoſophers, who became Chrittians. 
17. In content, Noting parity ot Rate, 


d. Aion. 


See! where on earth the flow'ry glories lie e 
With ver they flouriſh'd, and avi ner they die. Pope, 
W1THAL, a4v. [with aud all.] | 
1. Along with the fett; likewile; at the fame time. | 

Yet it iauit be withal conlidered, that the greateſt part of 
the world ae they which be fartheſt from perfection. [7ooker. 
How well tupply d with noble counfellors? 
How modett in exception; and withal 
How terrible in conſtant reſdlution? Shakeſp. Henry V. 

I]“ he one contains my picture, prince; 

If you chule that, then I am yours withal, Shakeſpeare. 


Thus that prince did not tranſmit as a power, to make con- 


queſt, but as a retinue for his ton, and abithal to enable hum 
to recover ſome part of Ulſter. Davies Ireland. 
God, when he gave me ſtrength, to ſhew wwithal _ 

How {light the gitt was, hung u in my hair. Milton. 

Chritt had not only an infinite power to work miracles, 
but alſo an equal witdom to know the juſt force and mea- 
ture of every argument, to perluade, and wwihal to look 
through and through all the dark corners of the foul of 
man, and to diſcern what prevails upon them, and what does 
not. 

I cannot, cannot bear; 'tis paſt; tis done: 

Periſh this impious, this deteſted fon ! 

Perith his fire, and periſh I withal, 

And let the houſe's heir, and the hop'd kingdom __ 
: NA: ; ry en. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed by writers where we now uſe wth. 
| - Time brings means to furniſh him Iw2thal; | 
Let him but wait th' occaſions as they fall. Daniel. 
It is to know what God loves and delights in, and is 
pleated withal, and would have us do in order to our hap- 
pinels, Tillotſon. 


We owe to Chriſtianity the diſcovery of the molt perfect 
| rule of life, that ever the world was acquainted vithal, 


Tillotſon. 


pide n, Saxon, againſt, and draao.] 
1. To take back; to deprive of. es | 
It is not pothible they ſhould obſerve the one, who from 


from any thing, becaule the very ſubitance of Goc 
N N NG 

2. Lo call away; to make to retire. PPS OT 
Naulicaa is withdrawn, and a whole nation introduced, 
Broome. 


Hooker. 


for a more general praile of Ulyfles 

To WiTHDRA'W, v. 2. To retire; to retreat. 

BGhue from her huſband fott evithdrew, 
Act this excels of courage all amaz'd, 


With luch reſpect in enter'd Rome they gaz'd, | | 
Who on high chairs the godlike fathers faw. Dryden. 
Duumvir has paſſed the noon of life; but cannot æ 
draw trom entertainments, which are pardonable only be- 
fore that ttage of our being. Tatler, Ne 54. 
W1THDRA WINGROOM. z. / [withdraw and room.] Room 


with lrawingroom, with a kitchen, butteries, and other con- 

| | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

WITHE. ./ | VVV e 
1. A willow twig. 


| Bacon. 
Tele cords and athes will hold men's conſciences, when 
torce attends and twiſts them. _ King Charles. 
Birch is of ute for ox-yoaks, hoops, ſcrews, wwythes tor 

_ faggots.. uo Matinee i Huſbaxdry:; 

To W1'THER. v. 1. [ ʒeprde nod, Saxon, dry, faded. }] 

1. To fade; to grow lupicis; to dry up. 


That which is of God we defend, to the uttermoſt of that | 
ability which he hath given: that which 1s otherwiſe, let it | 
wither even in the root from whence it hath ſprung. Hooker. | 


When I have pluck'd thy rote, | 
J cannot give it vital growth again; _ 
Ie needs muit wither. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
It full avi her in all the leaves of her ſpring. ERC. xvii. 
Ihe foul may ſooner leave off to {ubtiit, than to love; 
and like the vine, it abithers and dies, if it has nothing to 
embrace. 5 


of it to wither away before its time. 
3. To loſe, or want animal moitture. 
Vain men, how vaniſhing a blifs we crave, 
Now warm in love. now av2th"ring in the grave, Dryden. 
To WI THER. vv. a. | e 
1. To make to fade. 


Temple. 


The tun is no ſooner riſen with a burning heat, but it xv7- | 
_ - thertth the grats, and the flower thereof fuileth. Jam. i. 11. 
2. To make to ſhrink, decay, or wrinkle, for want of animal 
There is no living v ther, nor without thee, Tater. | | £ | | 


moiſture. 


Age cannot ⁊vither her, nor cuſtom {tale her infinite va- 


ricty. Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 
| Look how I am bewitch'd ; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blaſted fapling, avithered up. 
| What are thele, 7 . 
So wither" d, and lo wild in their attire, | 
Ihat look not like th' inhabitants o' th' earth, | 
And yet are on't ? ©... Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Thy vouth, thy ſtrength, thy beauty, Which will change 
To wither'd, weak, and grey. | Milton. 
In Spain our ſprings, hike old men's children be, 
Dccay'd and ævithe, trom their infancy : 
No kindly fhowers fall on our barren carth, 
To hatch the ſeaſons in a timely birth. 


ing withered ; marcidity. | | 
Water them as 1oon as ct, till they have recovered thelr 
wwitheredueſs. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
WITIERBAN D. 2. . A piece of iron, which is laid under a 
ſadale, about tour fingers above the horte's withers, to keep 

the two pieces of wood tight, that form the bow. 

| Farricr's Dict. 
W1'THERS, u. /. Is the joining of the ſhoulder-boncs at the 
bottom of the neck and mane, towards the upper part of the 


ſhoulder. _ tarrier's Dict. 
Let the gall'd beaſt wince; 
We are unwrung in the zthers. Shakeſpeare. 
Rather than let your matter take long journies, contrive 
that the ſaddle may pinch the beaſt in his 2vzthers. Savyft. 
WITHERRUNG. #.f. Witherrung tometimes is cauled by a 
bite of a horie, or by a ſaddle being untit, eſpecially when 
the bows are too wide ; for when they are lo, they bruile the 
fleſh againſt the ſpines of the ſecond and third vertebræ of 
the back, which forms that prominence that riſes above their 
ſhoulders, 5 Farrier's Diet. 
To W1ITHHO'LD. v. a. [with and hold.) Withbeld, or avith- 
hclden, pret. and part. 
1. To reſtrain; to keep from action; to hold back. 
That hand, which as no kind of imminent danger could 


| South. | 


Milton. | 
92 5 | 


South's Scrmons. | 


$ bake/peare. | 


. Dryden. | 
W1I'THEREDNESS, 7. / [from awithered.] The ſtate ot be- 


wir. 


ſo many; ſo bloody, following fince, been ever able to male 
W F Hookes, B. 
Sith mine he is, or tree of bound Ne 
Withhold, O lovereign prince, your haſty hand 
From knitting league with him, | $ | 
| | The prince | parſer 
Would fain have come with me to meet your gtace: 
And by his mother was perforce Qvithbel:, Shake 
Be careful to awithbold - 5 
Your talons from the wretched and the bold: 
Tempt not the brave and needy to deſpair; 
For though your violence ſhould leave them bare 
Ot gold and filyer, [words and darts remain; Heid 
Volition is an act of the mind, knowingly exerting thi 
dominion it takes 1tlelt to have over any part of . 105 
employing it in, or wwithbolding it from any particular ac 
tion. N 
2. To keep back; to refuſe- tack, 
What dithculties there are, which as yet 2vi1b-oldour a. 
ſent, till we be further and better ſatisfied, I hope no indif. 
ferent amonglt them will ſcorn or refule to hear * 
Soon as Titan 'gan his head exault, 39 
And toon again as he his light gi ht, 
Their wicked engines they againit it bent. Fair Queen. 


| WiTHHO'LDEN. part. pail. of cih. 


The word keep back, ſheweth, that it was a thing for. 
merly due unto God; for we cannot tay that any thing ig 


WITHIN. prep. [pivinnan Saxon. } 
1. In the inner part of, „ 

ü Wno then ſhall blame 
His peſter'd ſenſts to recoil and ſtart, 
When all that is abt him does condenn 
Itſelf tor being there. Shakeſpeare's Macheth 
By this means, not only many helpleſs pertons will be 


ourlelves, not perverted by any other hopes. 


en. a 51 rat. 
Ill this be cured by religion, it is as impoſſib] . 


e lor 4 


lelt, as ut 18 tor a tick man to be at eale, Tillotſon, 

The river is afterwards wholly loſt <orthin the waters of 
the lake, that one diſcovers nothing like a ſtream, till within 
about a quarter of a mile from Geneva. 


time. 2 ji | 
Next day we ſaw, within a kenning before us, thick 
clouds, which put us in bope of land. ac 


cut cloſe to the roots, wwithin ſix weeks had fair leaves, 


Molt birds come to their growth avithin a fortnight. 


— _ EG a .-... Bacon, 
Within ſome while the king had taken up ſich liking of 
his perton, that he reſolved to make him a matterpiece, 


The invention of arts neceſſary or uſeful to human life, 
| hath been ain the knowledge of men. 1 


i Jeu of the greatelt, than he has of the lealt ſpace. For in 


capable on] y of x comparative idea of ſmallneſs, which will 
always be lets than any one, whereof we have the poktive 


| An lriſh rebel put up a petition, that he might be hanged | 

in a withe, and not a halter, becaule it had been fo vuied. 
with former rebels. V 

2. A band, properly a band of twigs. [pre$e ſignifies a hand.] 


15 cit, 

Were every action concliided wzthiz itſelf, and drew no 
conſequences atter it, we ſhould undoubtedly never err in 
our choice of good. | | | Locle. 
This, with the green hills and naked rocks avithin the 

_ neighbourhood, makes the molt agreeable confuſion. 4. A4. 
ounding deſires awithin the line, which birth and fortune 


3. Not longer ago than. | Bs 
| Within thete five hours Haſtings liv'd 


4. Into the reach of. : 
hen on the brink the foaming boar I met, 
K The deſp'rate ſavage ruth'd au my force, 5 
- And bore me headlong with him down the rock. Otwa, 
5. In the reach os, | | | 
Secure of outward force, within himfelf 
IT be danger lies, yet lies aui-hin his pow-ẽ r; 


6. Into the heart or confidence of. 3 
| When by ſuch inſinuations they have once got «0th 
him, and are able to drive him on from one lewdnels to ati- 


lainy. 
7. Not exceeding. 2 TE MENS | 
Be informed how much your huſband's revenue amounts 
to, and be lo good a computer, as to keep within it, Su. 
8. In the incloture of. | 
Do interwoven reeds a garland made, | 
To hide his brows within the vulgar ſhack; DE 
But poplar wreaths around his temples ſpread. Audiyon,. 
Sedentary and within door arts, and delicate manufac- 
tures, that require rather the fingerthan the arm, have con- 
nariety to a military ditpoſition. Bacon's Natural Hilo. 
WITHIN. adv. | 
1. In the inner parts; inwardly; internally. 
This is yet the outward, faireſt fide 
Ot our dctign. Within reſts more ot fear, 


Move dread of fad event yet undelcry'd. Dani. 
Death thou balt ſeen I 
In his firſt ſhape on man; but many ſhapes 
Of death, and many are the ways that lead 
Io tis grin cave; all diimal! yet to ſenſe Mile 


More terrible at th' entrance, than within. 
2. In the mind, 


lence, and our fouls ue {peaking to much avi, that they 
deſpite dl foreign converiation. Dryden's State of Ife. 
I'hefe, as thy guards from outward harms, are fent; 
Ins tron: gui thy reaſon mult prevent. _ 
Wirurxsibk. adv. [auithin and fde.} In the inter 10 
paris. i : 4 line 
The forceps for extracting the ſtone is repreſentes N i 
open, that the teeth may be better ſeen <vithin/ade. alf. 
W1THO'UT. prep. {privutin, Saxon. } 
1. Not with, ENS 
Many there are, whoſe deitinies have prevented their - 
fires, and made their good motives the wards ot og] 
cutors, not xwithout milerable tuccels. | 
2. In a ſtate of ablence from. | , 
Hat fo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about - 110 
Ti:-rc is no living with thee, nor 4vichout thee. 
In the ſtate of not having. Wor 
: The vintugus bezour 9 from the beaſt that le 
upon the mountains; ani that without virtue, trom g 


caude at firſt to withhold itielt, lo neither have any practices, 


: Rl. 
that feed in the vallics, 10 Mr 


kept back, or zv3tbbolden, that was not duc betort. Spelman, © 
WITHHO'LDER. 2. / {from ac .] He why withliolds; 


provided for, but a generationof men will be bred up, Within 
man to be happy, that is, pleated and contented within him. 

c of : Genev l 

2. In the compals of; not beyond; ufed both of place and 


A beet-root, and a radiſh root, which had all their . 


Watt, 


| vithin 1 Burnt. 
As to infinite ſpace, a man can no more have a poſitive 


this latter, which is more abi, our comprehenlion, we are = 


have marked out, is an indiſpenſable duty, = Atterbury, 


Untainted, unexamin'd, free at ſiberty. Shakefpeare, 
Within theſe three hours, Tullus, 3 
Alone I tought in your Corioli walls, 
And made what work Ipleas'd. Shakeſp. Cortoianu, 


Againſt his will he can receive no harm. Matos, 
have ſuffer'd in your woe; ET 

Nor ſhall be wanting ought 2vihin my pow'r © 

For your relief. | Dryden. 

Though Aurengzebe return a conqueror, | 

Both he and {he are ſtill aii, my power. Dryder. 


other, no wonder it they rejoice to ſce him guilty of ” = 5 


: . 
Language ſcems too low a thing to expreſs your exc 


fofallibility and inerrableneſs are aſſumed and incloſed e „ 5 
by the F Wnrane any inertable ground to With me, beit Arm . — to DI n; . Sbaleſpen- „ 


n ot thy virtue try'd. Miltcn. 


#14 % oth. | | aminond. : * : Rn” _—_ ; Wine is 
ks ho 21 deas be not innate, there was a time, when the | in berg became a crime, and awetaeſs too againtt its The ancient faying is no hereſy, BEE | 
* - . awithoat thoſe principles; and then they will n Up.” | N Decay of Ptety. Hanging and ww7ving goes by deſtiny. Shakeſpeare. 
' mind was W210 Wer i err ot Nor need I ſpeak my deeds, for theſe you lec; A ſhop of all qualities that man loves woman tor; beudes 
be innate, but 3 ee _ er original. Locke. he tan and day are witneſs tor nie, Dryden. that tn 4 of awiving; tairnels; which ſtrikes the eye. Shak; 
„ Beyond; moto — «es — n ** WiT8Ess. Eſtectually; to a great degree, fo as to Delign or chance makes otliers aue 
- Eternity; betore ti eee, cacit; | (abe tome laiting mark or tettimony behind. A low phraſe, But nature did this matth tuntrive; Waller. 
but that little ſpot of 2 g 5 _— e ar u great Here was a bleffing handed out with the firſt pairs of ani- | Th WIVE. v. u. | nf Et 
7 | oceans, this we are to cu N : urnet's Theory 0 the Earth. | mals at their creation z and it had cite avith a witneſs, | 1. To match to u wife. 
' x. In the negation, or om! 8 5 | EEE | R " Far. | feos She dying gave it me 8 
Without the 8 7 = e ya es the molt | Now gall is bitter avith a evitneſs 3 And bid me; when my tate would have the dic d, | 
.. advantageous terms irom the French mult end in out de- And love is all delight and ſwectüefs. Prior. To give it her. 8 Shakeſpeare's Othells; 
ſtruction. . nd Addijin. | Ta Wi'ixess, d. a. (fromthe noun. ] To atteſt; 2. To take fora wife, 5 1 
1 6. Not by; 10 ** Shs een 0 drink : xs 1 _ There ran a rumour | | It he have the condition of a ſaint, and the complexion of 
1 Excels ot diet! 10 ul wrt agate! p36 gl A tf many worthy tellows that were out, a devil, I had 1ather he ſhould ſhrive me than tvzve me. 
by yond the ſeas, wou dae + wile men will doit auith- | Which was to my beliet witneſs d the rather, ated Shakeſpeare: 
X out a law; I would there might be a law to rettrain fools, | For that I taw the tyrant's pow'r a-foot. Shakeſpeare. | WI VELY. adv. [from wives.) Belonging to a wite. 
» 1 | Bacon, | Hcareti thou not how many things they wtae/5 againtt Balilius could not abſtain tiom prailing Parthenia, as the 
: 7. On the outſide of. | thee ? Jobu, xxvu. 13. | perteCt pictuie of 4 womauly virtue, and 2vively taithful- 
J : Without the gate 3 Tuough by the father he were hir'd to this, "| new : n Cidncy. 
5 1 3 the cars, and lome the courſers rein. Dryden. => ne'er could Wu2tneſs any touch or Kis. Donne. | Wives. 1. J. The plural of wife, | | 
5 3. Not within, os Miner . . Thele be thole chicumies of God, whole effeèts thoſe that A man of his learning thould not ſo lightly have been car- 
When the weather hinders me from axing my avertons | live 2v:txej5 in thenelves ; the lenſible in their ſenlible na-] ried away with old av: Def tales, from approvance of his own 
avithout doors, I frequently make a little party wih telcet] tures, therealonable in their 1eafonable fouls. Kaleigb.] reaton. Spenſer's Ireland. 
4 friends. 3 ths _ Addiſen. | To WIl,. ass v. 1. To hear teltimony. WIzaRD. 2. /. [from auiſe.] A conjurtr; an inchanter; 4 
9. With exemption from. . 5 Pie tea ſtrave with the winds which ſhould be louder, | he-witch. If had probably at firſt a laudable meaning. 
. The great lords of Ireland informe the king, that the | and lac ihrouds of the [hip wia ghaltly noite to them that Paticace, good lady; wizards know their times,. 
_ Iriſury might not be naturalized air hανj damage to them- were in it, witneffed that thew ruin was the wager of the Es 8 * Shakeſpeare: 
* ſelves or the crown. Dawes on Ireland. others contention. Sidney. lle heark ens after prophecies and dreams, 1 
In Hlappineſs under this view, every one conitantly purtues, | Mine eye doth his effigies af, | Aud froin the crots-row plucks the letter G | 
— = Other things acknowledged to be good, he can loo upon] Mott truly limn'd and living in your face. Shakeſpeare. | And tays, a <vizard told him that by e 
| - evithout deſire, pals by, aud be couteut without, Locke, | Witngſs you ever-burnivg lights above! et IN His ifluewiwiernted thuuld be, $ akeſp. Richard II. 
WIrHO“UT. adv. . 0 You elements that clip us round about! OT | That damu'd aui ard, kid in fly diſguile,, © 
1. Not on the inſide. ra 555 Vitus chat here lago now duth give 4 „ For ſo by certain ugus I knew, had met wy 
| PForming trees and ſhrubs into ſundry ſhapes, is done by Tix exccution vi his wit, hands and heart. Already, ere my belt ſpeed could prevent ; 1 9 
þ moulding them within, and cutting them <vizheur, Bacon. [| "Yo Othello's tervice. Shakejpeare's Othello, | The aldleis innocent lady his wiſh'd prey. Milton. 
bs Wife men uſe ſtudies; for they teach not their own ule; |. | Ss, Cn en Nc cn Tune prophecies of witards old © 
_ but that is a witdom without them, and above them, won by | Shall witneſs I fit fotiu as ſoon as youz | ncreas'd her terror, and her fall forctold; Waller. + 
6 - obſervation. e : ; Bacon. And even bu, www return; cd. Shakeſpeare. }F The wily wizard mult be cau ht, 1 22 TO 
2 TLhheſe were from wwithcut the growing miſeries. Milton. | aui, oe Te * Po, unconſtrain' n he nothing tells for nought. Dryden. | 
a Having gone as far as they could <vithout, they began to The times that brought them in. Shakeſpeare. | WO. . J. [pa, Saxon. „ oo 
oe. oblerve them within. Cen. Another beareth witnets of me, and I know what the wit- | 1. Grietz forrow milery; ealami / | FA: 
+ 3. Out of doors. 3 5 WT I nets wich heavaagfeth of me is true Jobn, v.32. | The King is mad: how ltiffis my vile ſenſe, 
| The reception of light into the body of the building, was For want ot werds, or lack of breath, . Tbat I itand up and have ingenious teeling 
ny very prompt tion without, and from wituin. e Mu, when I was worried with thy peels. Milton. Ot my huge forrows! better I were dittraR 1 [il 
. es heir doors are barr'd againita hitter tout; 0 _ The Americans do acknowledge and {peak of the deluge | do thovild my thoughts be ſever'd from my griefsz ; 
vt Snarl, if you plcafe, but you tual! inarl<wubout. Dryden. | in thew continent, as Acoita vitnefeth, and Lact in the hi- And rwees by wrong imaginations, loſe 3 | | =. 
+ 4. Externally ; not in the mind.“ 5 | Es. _ tries of them. .  Burnet's Theory of the Earth. | The knowledge of themſelves. Shakeſd. King Lear. _. . 
YE. Wiruo' ur conjunct. Unleis; if not; except. Not in uſe. | tu, ye heav'ns! I live not by my tault, So many mileries have craz'd my voice,, va 
*. 1 find my love thall be proved no love, awitheut “ cave I uroveto have deferv'd the death iought. Dryden. | That my wwoe weary d tongue is ſtilIl. Shakeſpeare. | I 
1 love, being too untit à veffel in whom t gh tuoughts mould“ Lord Falkland witneſſes for me, that in a book there were |ow _ Her raſh hand in evil hour, 3 1 
| be ſengraved. ü 3 - Sil, b. ii.] many lubjects that I had thought on tor the ttage. Dryden. | Forth reaching to the truit, Eve pluck'd, ſhe eat: —_— 
* ou will never live to my age, & 2, you Keep yourteives | Witneſs tor me ye awtul gods, | . Farth felt the wound ; and nature from her ſeat |, 
in breath with exerciſe, and in heat. with wy tulner, Suti.“ I too wot arms till urg'd by ſelt-defence, EO NE Sighing through all her works, gave ſigns of awoe 4 ; | wif 
4 VIruou'rEN. prep. [pid ux in, dann.] WWitnout. Obtointe, . Tae eldeſt law uf naurc. © Robe. That all was loſt, | ' Milton's Paradiſe Loft,” my 
| ller tace to fair, as fleſh ic icemed not, IWIrNess. interj. An exclamation ſignifying that perlon or Ober 1 waltes, they weep each other's wo. Pope: ..-. 1 
| But heavenly pourtrait of bright angel's hue, _ . thing may atteit it. 12. It is often uſed in denunciations, 200 be; or in exclamations - = 
15 Clear as the (kv, wwithouten blaine or biot, FF WirsNAPPER, . J. {wit and up.] One who affects re- | of forrow avs ig; A To Rrth ; pa prpp, Saxon. 0 
K Through goodly mixture of complexion's dew. Spenſer. | parte, e. 4 All is but lip wiſdom which wants experience: I no.. avs | 1 05 
. To WIr STAND. v. a. { with and fand.] To gainttand; io So in, firrah; bid them prepare for dinner. [me, do try whai love can doo. Sich ey» 5 f 
e  oppole;z to reſiſt. ; „ I E — Thats done, Sir; they have all ſtomachs.—— Vis my heart . N = 
3 Ihe violence of ſorrow is not at the firſt to be ſtrivenf - What a avitjnnpper are you! Shakeſpeare. | That poor ſoldier, that ſo Nen, fegen, bi 
i E withal, being like a,mighty bealt, ſooner tamed with fullow- | WI'TTED, adj, | tro evit.] Having wit: as a quick witted | Whole rags ſham'd gilded arms; whole naked breaſt 1 
1 ing, than overthrow n by avithflanding. = Siduey. boy. 1 I S tept before ſhields of proof, cannot be found. Shakeſp. ö 
's Tue wonderful zcal and fervour wherewith ye have <vith- | WI TTICISM. 1. /. [from Twitty.) A mean attempt at wit. | Many of our prnces, 7voe the while! | 5 
. oo the received orders of this church, was the firſt thing | We have a liberune fooling even in his laſt agonies, with} Lie drown'd and ſoak'd in mercenary blood. Shakeſp. 
2 _ which cauſed me to enter unto contideration, whether every | a <vitticz/#2 between his teeth, without any regard to ſobriety Happy are they which have been my friends; and au to © 
4 Chriſtian man fearing God, ſtand bound to join with you. | and couicience, e. [ 'Eftrange.| my lord chiek-jultice, „ Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
. Pe nee” VV I ker. | He is tullof conceptions, points of epigram and 2v4/ric;, ms, | Howl ye, avo worth the dax. EZeh. xxx. 2. 
= Ii, is our frailty that in many things we all doamils, buta | all which are below the dignity of heroick verle. Addiſon. | Wo be to the ſhepherds of Iſrael that do feed themſelves. 
8 virtue that we would do amils in nothing, and a teitinony WI TTILx. adv. [from witty. J/j „ : , aal XXxIV. 25 
5 of that virtue, that when we pray that what occation v4 tin | 1. Ingeniouſly ; cunningly; aritully, Fo „ . is me 3 hurt, my wound is grievous. Jer. x. 19. 
5 ſocver do offer itſelf, we may be itrengthened from abuvero| But is there any other beuſt that lives, „„. ed be ſuch a being as I have deſeribed; avo to the 
eumtbland it. = Huoker, b. v. Who his own harm ſo evittily contrives? Dryden. | World if it were without him: this would be a thouland times 
5 Ducy toon ſet ſail; nor now the fates 2vith/tand; z. Wih flight of imaginmion. : „ greater loſs to mankind than the extinguiſhing of the ſun. 
a: Their forces truſted with a foreign hand. Diden. In convualtatiun Hd pleaſant, plealantly gameſome. |} | 8 35 5 
Wen Elymas withttood Paul and Barnabas, aud wienf © | 6 © Sula. Moe to the vanquiſh'd, ame! Dryden's Albion. 
Paul tays of Alexander, he hath greatly xvith/too.lour words, The old hermit, that never faw pen and ink, very a? | 3. A denunciauon of calamity; a curſe, ee 
N do we think the <vithftanding there was without tpeaking? | ſuid to a niece of King Gordebuck, that that is, is. S %.] Can there be a abo or curſe in all the ſtores of vengeance. 
| . | e literhury. Phe obitinate contemners of all helps and arts, tuch as] equal to the malignity of ſuch a practice; of which one ſingle 
Wirusra'vpER. x. /. {from ævithſſtand.] Anopponcut; re- | prefuming on their own natural parts, date deride all diti- | inſtance could involve all mankind in one univerſal confu- 
vting-power,. © e | gence, and {erm to mock at the terms when they underitand | hon. 5 ; Fiouth's Sermons: 
, War may be defined the exerciſe of violence under fove- | not the things, think that way to get off aii with their | 4. Wo ſeems in phraſes of denunGation or jnprecation to be 
reign command againlt 2vithflanders; force, authority, and | 1gnorance. F Len. fchujon. | a lubſtantive, and in exclamation an adjettive, as particular- 
retftance, being the eſiential parts thereof. Raleigh. | WI'TTINESS. 1. . [from=vitty.] The quality of being witty. | ly in the tollowing lines. 323233 5 . 
 Wrruy. a. J. {piSis, Saxon. Willow. A trre No leis delerveth his 4vittine/s in deviting, his pithineſs in“ Wee are we, Sir! you may not live to wear 
; WITLESss. adj. {trom wit.} Wanting underitanding, uttering, lis paitoral rudencts and his moral whenels. All your true followers out. Shakeſp. Auth. and Clęop. 


Why then ſhould xvitlejs man to much milween 5 gt : Spenjer. 5. Wo is uſed by Shakelperre for a ſtop or ceffation ; tiom the 
That nothing is but that which he bath ſeen? Fairy Q. | WITTINGLY. ad. ¶ from witting, knowing; prean, Saxen, particle abo pronounced by carters to their horſes when they 
I have ever lov'd the life remor d; io west or know.] Kowingiy; not ignorantly; with] would have them op. . ; . 
And held in idle price to haunt affenblies, 8 knowledge; by deugn. 3 5 | _ Love's a mighty lord; 
Where youth, and cott, and ar##f/5 brav*ry keeps. Shak, Fo Whatlvever we wor K as men, the ſame we do avittingh | And hath fo humbled ine, as, I confeſs, 


| 5 So't pleas'd my deitiny; % work and freely ; neither are we, according to the manner ot 8 There is no 49 io his N | Shakeſpeare, | 
Guilty of my un of going, to think me natural agents, any way ſo tied, but that it is in our power | WOA. . / (pid, Saxon,] A plant. NE WR 
| As vain, as zvitleſe, and as falle as they — | to leave things we do undone. _ Hole. Ihe flower confiſts of tour leavcs, which are diſpoſed in 
Which dwell in court. C Donne. Withhold revenge, tis not my fault, I formot acrols; out of Whofe flower cup riſes the pointalz 
He kept us ſlaves, by which we fitly prove | Nor zwittmply have | infring'd my-vow. ᷣ afterwards turns To's zruit in oor maps of C.20wenes: - 
C %% ſiege, every particular accident for | far at the cle, gaping two ways, having but one cell in | 
| 5 4 OA apple's outward form 15 | brevity I avittingly pats over. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks, | which is contained for the molt part one oblong fred; is 


Delectable, the 4vitleſs twain beguiles; He knowingly and awittingly brought evil into the world.] cultivaicd in England for the uſe of dyers, who ule it for 


Till wi outh and ſpattering noiſe ws f More. | laying the foundation of many colours. Millar. 
8 e eee wad redes 5 Phillips. No forger of lies willingly and wvi/tingly furniſhed out the | Tt n times of old, when Britiſh nymphs were known 
WrtLIXG. u. J {Diminutive of act. ] A pretender io wit; | means of his own detection. Wijt on the Reſurretlicn. | To love no foreign faſhions ſike their own z 
a man of petty ſmartneſs. | WUT'TOL. 3. J. {prexol, Sax. ] A man who knows the falle-F When dreſs was monſtruus, and fig- leaves the mode, 

You have taken off the ſenſeleſs ridicule, which for many | hood of his wife and fecms contented z a tame cuckold, And quality put on no paint but acht . Garth, 
years the avitlings of the town have turned upon their fathers O Mars, tor what doth ſerve thy armed ax? _  WoO'KEGONE. *. J [42 and begone.] Loſt in wo; diſtracted 
and mothers. | 5 Aaddijon's 8 a _ that pro's beaſt conſume in flames 1 in wo; eee, ang ſorrow; GN Ties, 

Thoſe half-learn'd vitlgs nom'rous in our alle, 1y Venus child. | eres” bo ? We Me- e -- | 
Aa halt To on fle banks cf Nile. Pope. | Fo Baer ſounds well; Lucifer well; yet they are the | 80 dull; ſo dead in look, fo e e | 
A benu and avitlizg perith'd in the ti:rong, name of fiends: but cuckold, wwittel, the devil himlelt hath Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 9 
Onedy'd in metaphor, and one in fong. Pepc. | notinch a name. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windjor. And would have told him half his Troy was burn'd; _ 
Wrruess. u. /. [preneppe, Saxon. } eros The Theban abittal, when he once deſcries | But Priam feund the ire, ere he his tongue. Shake/pcares 
5% F- | J. Jove is his rival, falls to ſacrifice. Cleawveland, |” Tancred he ſaw his life's joy ſet at nought, 5 
The devil can cite Scripture for his purpoſe WITTOLL Y. adj. {from ævittol.] Cuckoldly. do worbegone was he with pains of love. Fairfax, 
An evil ſoul producing holy avitneſs, _ The jealous wwi/tofly knave hat maſſes of money: Sha. Wör r. The obſolete participle paſlive from To WAT. 
Islike a villain with a ſmiling cheek 3 . WrrTY. adj, [from cit.] | | A braver choice of dauntlels ſpirits | 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart. _ Shakeſpeare. | 1. Judiciousz ingenious. my | I Tdan now the Engith bottoms have ut, | 

May we, with the warrant of womanhood, and the alt- The deep revolving, witty Buckingham, * Did never float upon the ſwelling tide, Shakeſpeare. 
xe; of a good conlcience, puriue him any further revenge? No more ſhall be the neighbour to my counſels. Shake . | Wo'ruL. adj. [wo and il. I 55 | 

| Shakeſpeare. "Thou art beautiful in thy countenance, and ah in thy i. Sorrowtul ; atllicted ; mourning. 1 5 

If [ bear <vitzeſs of myſelf, my acitneſi is not true. Febn. | words, | udith, xi. 43. The awqful Gynecia, to whom reſt was no eaſe, had left 

"The Spirit beareth 4vitrefs with our ſpirit that we ave the | 2, Full of imaginations _ ht, ; her lothed lodging, and gotten herſelf into the ſolitury places 
children of God. | Rem. viii. 16. Hittories make men wiſe, potts 4witty, the matheniatick | thoſe defarts were full of.“ | Sidney. 

Many bare false witneſs, but their <vitne/s agreed not. | ſubtile, 2 „ , Bacon. |. How many 4vofid widows left to bos . 

| Mark, xiv 66. Where there is a real ſtock of wit, yet the dvittiaſt layings To ſad diſgrace! | Daniel's Civil War, 
Nor was long his dvitneſt unconfirmed. Miltea. | will be ſound in a great meaſure the iſſues of chance. South. ä a tow ry and never to be loos'd, - | 
Ye moon and ſtars bear wv7zzeft to the truth! __ In gentle verle the avztty told their flame, / | I The uu captive K inſmen are inclos'd; Dryden. 

His only crime, it friendſhip can offend, And grac'd their choiceit ſongs with Emma's name. 2. Calamitous; afflictive. 3 

Is too much love to his unhappy friend. Prydint En. a | | | Prior. 3. Wreiched; be ſorry. 1 

Our lenſes bear an tothe truth of each others report, | 3. Sartaſtick z full of taunts. CELL 2 3 What Wwofu ﬀ this madrigal would be, 
concerning the exittencè of ſenſible things. ke. Honeycomby who was ſo untnercifully aviffy upon the! : In fome ſtarv'd hackney- ſonneteer, or me:? 

2. One who wives tettimony. | women, has given the ladies ample ſatisfaction by marrying But let a lord onte own the h lines, | 
| The king's attorney nu farmer's daughter, | J SpeFator. | How the wit brightens l. Rtyle refines! Pope. 

Urg' d on examinations, proots, confeſſions WitwWat. 2./. A bird. | Amfworth. | WO'FULLY. adv. [trom , JM | 

Of divers witneſſes. Shateſpeure s Henry VIII. | Ta WIV E. v. n. > wife.) To marry; to. tik a wife. | t. Sorrowtully ; mournfully. | | 

God is witnejs"betwixt me and thee, Gen. xxxi. 30. 8 ere ſhe as rough , Wiechedly; in a ſenſe of 2 

0 ; 12 | 


W OM 


WON | 


He who would paſs ſuch a judgment upon his condition, | During his baniſhment, he was ſo ſoftened and deieced, 
as ſhail be contirmed at that great tribunal, from which 


there lies uo appeal, will find himſelf wvofully deceived, it he 


Judges of his ſpiritual eſtate by any of theſe meaſures. South. 


Worb. =. / Mold, whether ſingly or jointly, in the names of 


places, hignihes a plain open country; from the Saxon pol, | 


a plain and a place without wood. Gibſon's Camden. 
Wold and wald with the Saxons ſignified a ruier or gover- 
nour ; from whence bertwoldis a famous governour z e&thel 
old a noble governour : berawald, and by inverſion wwald- 
her, a general of an army. 
WO LF. pal, Saxon; a, Dutch. ] 
1. A kind of wild dog that devours ſheep. 
Advance our waving colours on the walls, 
Reicu'd is Orleans from the Engliſh avolves. 
No, rather J abjure all roots, and chute 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, - ol 
Necetlity's ſharp pinch, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
It wwolwes had at thy gate howl'd that itern time, | 
Thou ſhould'ſt have ſaid, Go, porter, turn the k-y, 
All cruels elſe lublcrib'd, 
2. An eating ulcer. . 
Ho dangerous it is in ſenſible things to uſe metaphorical 
expreſſions; and what abſurd conccits the vulgar will twal- 
low in the literals, an example we have in our profeſiion, 
who having called an eating ulcer by the name of avolf, 
common apprehenſion conceives a reality therein, 
3555 Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Wo'LFDoG. . /. [wolf and dag. ] 
2. A do of a very large breed kept to guard ſheep. _ 
Fj he luckleſs prey, how treach'rous tumblers gain, 
And dauntlets olfdogs ſhake the lion's mane. T7ickell. 
2. A dog bred between a dog and a wolf. | 
 WoLFISH: adj. (from wool? 
2006 of Rn | 


Shakeſp. 


Thy defires _ 


I have another daughter, Ko 
Who, I am lure, is kind and comfortable; 
When the ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
Shall flea thy a/ viſage. 7 5 
Nothing more common than thoſe æνσνιννν back- friends in 
all our pretenſions. | 3 LEſirange. 
A pretence of kindneſs is the univerſal ſtale to all bale 
projects: all awolfi/þ deſigns walk under ſheeps cloathing. 


Are ab, bloody, ſtarv'd, and ravenous. Shakeſpeare. | 


Government of the Tongue. | 


| WoLF$SBANE. 2. /. [wolf and bane.] A poilonous plant; 
A2conite. 3338 3 END 
It hath circumſcribed roundiſh divided leaves; the flower 


Gibſon's. Camden. | 


Shakeſpeare s King Leas. 


J Reſembling a wolf in quali- 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
th 


conliits of four leaves, ſhaped like a monkey's hood: each 


of thele flowers are ſucceeded by three. or more pods which 
contain ſeveral rough feeds : the molt part es” 

are deadly poiſon, „ 1 

: Wolfsbane is an early flower. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Wo'LFSMILK. 2. /. An herb. . Ainſworth. 


Wo'LvISH. adj. [tim wolves, of wolf; wolfjb is more. 


proper. ] Reſembling a wolf.“ „„ 
Why in this av9{vi/h gown do I Rand here, 
To beg of Hob and Dick. 


cies | 


lar. | 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus S 7 


My people are grown half wild, they would not worry 


one another fo in that welvifh belluine manner elle. Hobel. 


There is a baſe <volw7fb principle within that is gratificd 


with another's miſery. 5 ion. 
WOMAN. (piyman, pimman, Saxon; whence we yet pro- 
nounce 2vomen in the plural, wimmen. Sinner. 25 


1. The female of the human race. 


___ Thatman who hath a tongue is no man, 


If with his-tongue he cannot win A woman. 
Thou Wen fr der art abaman-tir'd, unrooſted 
By thy dame Parlet hetie. hakjp. li 
Mmen ave ſott, mild, pitiful, and fleaivlez 
Thou itern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. 


Shabeſp. Winter's Tale. 


South's Sermons. 


= 


5 Shakeſp. 8 


5 hakeſpeare. ö 


And Abimelech took men- ſervants and 2vomen-lervants. 


Cen. xx. 14. 


O aba n, lovely 2woman, nature form'd thee | 
To temper man: we had been brutes without thee, Otav, 
Cencus, a 2voman once, and once a man; 


But ending in the (ex ſhe firſt began. Dryden's An. 


Women are made as they themiclves would choose, 
Too proud to atk, too humble to retule 
Women in their nature are much more gay and joyous than 


Garth. 


men; whether it be that teu blood is more retined, their 


hbres more delicate, and their animal spirits more light; vi— 
2. A fenale atiendant on a perſon of rank. | 
X I could not perſonally deliver to her 
What you commanded mc; but by her woman 
Ulent your meſſage. 


vacity is the gift of women, gravity that uf wen, A. AAo. 


a woman. _ NE | MLT en 
Ive felt ſuch quirks of joy and grief, 
Tuhhat the firſt face of neither on the ſtart 


Can woman me unto't. © Shakeſpeare. 


Wo'maneD. adj. [from woman] Accompanied ; united | 


with a woman. DEE. | 
I do attend here on the general, 
And think it no addition, nor my wiſh, 
To have him ſce me <voman'd. 
auverſion from the female ſex. : | 
How could it come into your mind, 
To pitch on me of all mankind, 5 
Aguinſt the tex to write à ſatyr; 
And brand me for a <vsmanhater.. 
Woma'NHoOuD. 7 n./. [from pi 
 Wo'MANHEAD. c collective qualities o 


a woman, Obſolete. 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. ; 
To WOMAN. wv. 4. {trom the noun.] To make pliant like 


| * Shakeſp. Othello. 
WOuANHATER. n./. 8 and hater.) Oncthat has an 


23 
The character and 


Ne in her ſpeech, ne in her haviour, 4 


Was lightnets ſen, or looſer vanity, 
But gracious womanhued and gravity. . F 
Tcre dwells (weet love and conſtant chaſtity, 
Unſpotted faith and comely womanhood, 


| Fairy Queen, | 


| Regard of honour, and mild modeſty, Spenſer. | 
"Tis prevent death I beg; and one thing more, 
That <vomanhoed denies my tongue to tell: | 
O keep me flom their worſe than killing luſt, Shakeſp. 


When my grave is broke up again, 
Some ſecond gueit to entertain; | 
For graves have learn'd that womanhead 
To be to more than one a bed. GI Donne. 
WO AAN ISH. 4j. (from woman.} Suitable to a woman. 
Neither doubt you, becauſe I wear a woman's apparel, I 
will be the more womanijh ; lince I aſſure you there is no- 


thing J defire more than tully to prove myſelf a man. Sid. 


Zelmane making a womariſh habit to be the armour of her 
boldnels, giving up her lite to the ps of Philoclea, humbly 
beſought her to keep her ſpeech a while within the paradite 
of her mind. |; Sidney. 

A voice not ſoft, weak, piping, and womaniſh, but audi- 
ble, ſtrong, and manlike. Be, Aſcham, 

| She then to him theſe womaniſh words gun ſay, 

For love of me, leave off, Fairy Queen. 

Our fathers minds are dead, 
And we are govern'd with our nwther's ſpirits ; 
Our yoke an ſufffrance thew us 2vom:aniſh. Shakeſpeare, 
I do not think he fears death; | 
Ile neter was 1, womgntſh.. | Shakeſpeare, 


Ls # 


as he wrote nothing but a few 2womanijh epiltles. Bacon. 
| In a tad look, or wemaniſh compluint. Denham, 
1 melt to womani/h tears, and it I ſtay, 
I tind my love my courage will betray, Dryden. 
The godlike hero, in his breaſt | 
Ditdain'd, or was atham'd to ſhow | 
do Weak, 10 W9/NAntſh a woe. Dryden. 


ettuminate ; 10 lotien, Proper, but not wied. 

Tunis effeminate love of a wemun doth 2vgmantze a man 
| | | Sidney. 
WOMANKIND. #. /. [woman and kind.) The female fe; 

the race of women. 

Mufidorus had over bitterly glanced againit the 

tion of Tvomankind. | | 
Sv caly is t appeale the {ſtormy wind 
Ot malice, in the calm of picatant avomankind, Faiz N. 
Becauic thou doat' it on 2vonankind, admin 
Their ape, their colour, and attractive grace, 
None are, thou think'it, but taken with tuch wys. Mit. 
Each inconvenience makes their virtue cold; 
But awomankind in ills is ever bold. Dryden's /uvvenal. 
Juba might make the proudett of our ſexõ, 
Any of xvomarkind, but Marcia, happy. Addiſon's Cato. 
Fg She ailvanc'd, that womankind 

Would by her model form their unnd. 

WoO'MANLY. adj. {tron woman. }] 


reputu- 
Sidney 


maicaline, | | t ; 
I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable; to do good ſometime 
Accounted dangerous tolly : why then, alas!“ 
Do I put up that awomanly detence, 
To lay I'd done no harm. TY 
5 She brings your troward wives 


T7 _ Ail will tpy 1n tuv race 
A bluſhing <vomardy diicovering grace. 
Rage choaks my words; *tis Wwmanly to weep, d 


ſmiles, and all the enchanting <roauly behaviour that has 
2. Not childith 3 not Zirliſh. | N 55 ; 

_ Young perſons, under a 2womarly age, are often trouble 

with ſome of the fame fſymptoms. Ai but hudt on Dit. 


man; efteminately,.. * YR 

WOMB. x. . [awamba, Gothick; pamb, Saxon; wamb. 
lilandick. 5 | TE | 

1. The place of the fetus in«the mother. | | 
When yet he was but tender budied, and the only fon ot 

my womb, 1 | 


bating ſome faint ideas of hunger and thurit, which the) 


Not for all the ſun fees, or | 
The cloſe earth 2vomos, will I break my oath. 
To this my fair belov'd | 
 Wo'usy. adj. [from womb.) Capicious, 

| He'll call you to ſo hot an antwer tor it, 


[That caves and womby vaultages of France 


Shall chide your tretpats, and return your mock, _ 
In ſecond accent to his ordnance. 

WOMEN. Plural of woman. | 
DIES Thus it hall betal 8 

Him who to worth in avomen over-truſts, _ 


My mother is v0 over to my tide, but dares nut men 
tion me to my tather, for fear of provoking him. 
To WON, wv. #. [puman, Saxon; Wworrn, German.]  I'v 
dwell; to live; to have abode. Not in ule. _ | | 

| | Him tortuned e | 
To come where vile Arcalia does 097. 
re Out of the ground uprole, | 
As from his lair, the wild beait where he- 0025 
In torelt wild. . N 

A people near the northern pole that av:z 


lee Fong 2 
What ſecret place, quoth he, can ſafely hold 
So huge a maſs, and hid trom Heaven's eye; 
Or where halt thou thy vor, that ſo much gold | 
Thou canlt preſerve from wrong and robbery. Fairy Q. 
To WONDER. v. n. [pundpian, Saxon; worder, Dutch.) 
To be truck with admiration; to be picaled or furprited i. 
as to be attoniſhed. V ”, | 
Ihe want of theſe magazines of victuals I have often— 
times complained of in England, and <vonderecd @t wi other 
countries. Sb pefſe r, Ireland. 
His deadly wound was healed: and all the world av - 
deredatter the bealt. „5 Rev. Xili. 3. 
No <vonder to us, who have converſed with too many 
ſtrange unparallel'd actions, now to wonder at any thing: 
wonder is from ſurpriſe, and ſurpriſe ceates upon expe- 
rence. | 2 South's Sermons. 
King Turnus ævonder'd at the fight renew'd. Dryden. 


charged with inſignificant and doubtful expreflions, capa- 
ble to make the moſt quick- ſighted very little the more know - 
ing. | Locke. 
[ could not ſufhciently awondey at the intrepidity of thele 
_ diminutive mortals, who durſt venture to mount and walk 
upon my body. ; | St. 
Wo N DER. u. /. punvon, Saxon; wonder, Dutch.) 
1. Admiration; aitoniſlment; amazement; ſurprite cauſed 
by ſomething unuſual or unexpected. 5 
e What is he, whoſe griefs 
Bear ſuch an emphaſis? whole phraſe or ſorrow 
Conjure the wand'ring ſtars, and makes them ſtand 
Like abonder-wounded hearers. Shaper Hamlet. 
Wonder cuuſeth attoniſhment, or an immoveable polture of 
the body; for in wonder the ſpirits fly not as in fear, but 
only lettle, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Cauſe of wonder; a range thing; ſomething more or 
greater than can be expected. | | 
The Corniſh awonder-gathcrer de(cribeth the ſame, Carew. 
Great effects come of induſtry in civil buſineſs; and to 
try things oft, and never to give over, doth 4vonders. Bacon. 
Lo, a wonder ſtrange! 
Of every beaſt, and bird, and inſcët ſmall, 


Came ſevens, and pairs. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


What woman will you find, 


To WOMANISE. v.a. {from av2man.] To emaſculute; to. 


Savift. | 


| 1. Becoming a woman; tuiting a woman; feminine; not 


1 ing 11 1emote parts, 


5 Shakeſpeare | 
N As priloners, to her womanly pertuation, Shake/peare. 
| 56; "Donne. | 
Let him he taught to put vt all thule tender alis, anceteç | 


made him the object of his dn acunracion. Arb. and Hehe: 


 Wo'MANLY. adv. [from woman.] In the manner of a wo | 


5 SHabeſp. Coriolanus. | 
New-born children bring not many ideas into the Wort. 


may have felt in the a Locle 
Conceciving, as the tlept, her fruitful au | | 
S)well'd with the founder of immortal Rome. Adcdifou 
2. The place hence any thing is produced. © © 
I le earth was form", *. in che acn⁰ us yet 
Ot waters, embryon unmature invelv' dl,... | 
Appear d not. 5 Milton. | 
5 ＋ he 2vomb of carth the genial (c:4] receives. Dy dee 
| To Woms. w. a. {trom the noun. ] To incloic ; to breed 1. | 


Sbabeſp. Winter's Tale. | 


Shakejþ. Henry V. 


M ilton. | 


Wox. Thepreterite and participle paſlive of avin. 
All thele the Parthian, . . . 
From the tuxurious kings of Amioch vor.  Miltca. 

Againit myſelt I vieturious have won, x = 

And by my fatal ablence am undone. Dryden. 


Addiſon. 


| Fairy Queen. 1 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. =  Heavonts to work, that none the ſame eſpies. Hubberd. 


„ Whom Ircland ſent from loughes and foretts hore. Fair! . 
Wor. u. J. [trom the verb.] Dwelling; habitation. Ob-. 


Who can wworder that all the ſciences have been to over- | 


Though of this age the wonder and the fame 
On whom his lenure will vouchſafe an eye g 
Ot tond deſire? Milton's Para 
No wonder ileep from earctul lovers flies 

To bache himiclt in Sacharifſa's eyes; 
As fair Aſtrea once from earth to heay'n, 

Byv ſtrite and loud impiety was driven, Win 
Dran for your prince, that word could eden 

I he better caule makes mine the ſharper now, 1 * 

3. Auy thing mentioned with wonder. Wee 
There Babylon the wonder of all tongues; Milton 
Ample touls among mankind have arrived at that y,. 
glwus extent of Knowledge, which renders them the 3 
anch glory of the nation where they live. _ 
WO XDERFUL, adj. [ wonder and full, ] Admirable; hi 


iſe Regan 


5 


ultonithing. a | gez 

I uttered that which I underſtood not, things toc 
deijul tor me which I knew not. : 3 
Strange a 4 


Huth been the cauſe, an abonderful to hear. Mil 
. Ali this is Hat avonderful, Shakeſpeare multiplies my , 
Fucic upon miracle to bring about the {ame event in th 
plav, which chance with more propriety pertorms in tj 
novel, Ts | Shakeſpeare Iliuftrcs, 
WoO'SUERFUL, adv. To a wonderful de 2 rate 
uic:!, 3 
Ihe houſe which I am about to build ſhall be a 
great, | | | _ - 
WO'NvERFULLY. adv. [from worderſul.] In 
manner; to a wonderful degree. | 
Ile was much made on by the pope, 
llt io be unprofitable to the Chriſtian 
Jully glad to hear that there were ſuch e 


a Wundert;! 


world, was wonder. 
on_ of him found. 
acon's VI 
Vucre is ſomething <vorderfully divine in Heres Mo 
picture. „„ Addiſon's Ital; 
VO XDERMENT. . /. [from wonder.) Aſtoniſhmenf. 
amazement. Not in uſe, except in low language, 88 
l When my pen would write her titles true, © 
It raviſh'd is with fancy's worderment. 
I hole things which J here ſet down, donaturaliy U the 
leni, and not reſpect petty æνοναννe rments. . 
The neighhours made a wonderment of it, and atked bin 
what he meant. 5 N ö a L Eflranng 
\WO'NDERSTRUCK. adj. [wonder and ſirite.] Amar” 
| Aicunius, worderftruck to lee bs Eg, 
That image of his filial piety, 
Wo'y 7 5 thi adj. [This is contraſted from 
FE 1i6 4 F. ; 74 | ; 
i. Aumrable;z marvellous; ſtrange; ſurpriſing... 
The creditof whole virtue relt with thee ; 
Wondrous indeed, it caule of tuch effects. 
In ſuch charities ſhe paſs'd the day; > 
was vordrous how the found an hour to pray. Dry4, 
Reicarches into the ſprings of natural bodies, and thr 
motions, ſhould awaken us to admirethe Tv0drous wiltlom 
of our Creator in all the works of nature, Wait, 


Dryder's Xn, 
Wwonderous, of 


4” 


derte. N 


wicked; did they (teal thoſe vordrous great acts of their 
ancient kings and powerful giants. Rale gb. 
Io ſhun th' allurement is not hard e 
I 0“o minds relolv'd, forewarn'd, and well-prepar'd; 
But awond*rous difficult, when once beſet, | | 


net. | 

5 Vou are ſo beautiful, 5 

So wondrous fair, you jultify rebellion. * Dryden, 

_  Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 

| Are, as when women, wond'rous tond of place. Pope, 
Wo'NDROUSLY. a, [from wondreus.} To a ttrange de. 


VFR | 
My lord led wordrovfly to diſcontent. 
DOS This made Proſerpina 
Make to them the greater ſpecd, 
Por tar that they too much ſhould bleed, 
Which wordroufly her troubled. Draytin. 
Such doctrines in the pidgeon-houſe were taught: 
Von need not aix how zv9rdroufly they wronght. Dryden. 
„ Ot imur'd fame, and mighty wrongs receiv'd, | 
1 Cloe complains, and avondroufly's aggriev'd. Granville, 
Ti Wont. v. z. [Preterite and participle avout ; putian, 
To be WONT. SUXON 3 FERUGONCN, Tk 
tome; to ule; to be uſed. 5 Dy 
A yearly tolemn feaſt the wort to make ©, 
The day that firſt doth lead the year around. Fairy &. 
Through power of that his cunning thieveries 


 Shakeſp 


Jalon the Theſſalian was wort to ſay, that ſome things 
mutt be done unjuſtly, that many things may be done {moth 
A | acon, 
I this night have dream'd; 

It dream'd, not as Toft am wort, of thee, 
But of offence and trouble. Milton's Paradiſe Lal. 
| The eagle's fate and mine are one, 5 
Which on the ſhaft that made him die 

Eipy'd a feather of his Cn, DE: 
Wherewith he Ivor? to ſoar ſo high. Malle. 
A mother was about always to indulge her daughters, 
when any of them defired ſquirrels or birds, but then they 
mult keep them well. 5 5 
Another tort of ſophiſm is auont to be called an imperfedt 
enumeration or falſe induction, when from a few exper 
ments men infer general theorems. Watts's Lai. 
WONT. ». /. {from the verb.] Cuſtom; habit; uſe, Out 


of ule. 


for the coming of Phalantus. . 
Things natural in that regard forget their ordinary na- 
tural voz, that which is heavy mounting ſometime uf. 


wards of its own accord. Hookers 
'Tis not his avont to be the hindmoſt man, 
Whate'er occaſion keeps him from us now. Sha: 900. 


They are by ſudden alarm or watchword to be called 
to their military motions under {ky or covert, f 
the ſeaſon, as was the Roman wort. Milton. 


| WoxT. A contraction of ul not. 


then Lot part. adj, [from the verb.] Accuſtomed; uſed; 
uſual. f 5 
Her champion ſtout, to aid his friend, n 
Again his ed weapon proved. _ Fairy Queen, 
So pray'd they, innocent, and to their thoughts | . 
Firm peace recover'd toon, and wworted calm. - wa 
Tie pond-frog would fain have gotten the other 5 
over; but the was vented to the place, and would not 
move. | L Eftrange- 
Who have no houſe, fit round where once it Was, 
And with full eyes each wwted room require; 
Haunting the yet warm aſhes of, the place,. Dryden 
As murther'd men walk where they did expire. 122 = 
Wo'xTEDNESS. 7. / [from eonted..)*. State of being 
cuſtomed to. Not in ule. So ta a eh 
Did I ſee any thing more of Chriſt in thoſe that wehe 
to other modes of government, I might ſuſpect my 


bialled with prejudice or wontedneſs of opinion. & 21 


Ty b ; 3. F 
gre... Impropaly | 5 


who knowing him. 


Spenſer. | 


Milton. 


[ Mondrous is barbaroully uted for an adverb.] In aftrange 


From that part where Moſes remembereth the giants, b. 
| gotien by the ions of good men upon the daughters of the 


5 To ſtruggle through the ſtraits, and break th involving 
ol nn ee, 


] To be accul- 


[114.14 


Paſſing their time according to their xvort, they waited 


To 


| Wood. n. . [puve, Saxon ; avoud, Dutch.) 
1. A large and thick plantation ot trees. | 


1. The (ubſtance of trees; timber. 


_ Wooba'NEMONE. 2. .. A plant. 
 Woo'pBiND. 


peg. 
2. Clumſy; awkward. 


* 


Wo'sTLESS- adj. [from wont. ] Unaccuſtomed; unuſual, 
| W hither, 10 , wilt thou now carry me? 
What vontlejs tury do'ſt thou now inipire 


Into my treble brealt, when tull of thee ? Spenſer, | 


To Woo. vv. 4. Capes, courted, Saxon.] To court; to 


- luc to tor love. : 
We cannot fight for love, as men may do | 
We ſhould be 40 d, and were not made to v0. Shakeſp, 
| Some lay in dead mens IKulls; and in thole holes 
Where eyes did once inhabi:, there were crept, 
As twele in ſcorn of eyes, reflecting gems 3 
That 4v00'd to the flimy bottom of the deep, 
And mock*d the dead bones that lay ſcatter'd by, Shak. 
Po.ancies and notions he pur'ues, | 
Which ne'er had being but in thought: 
Euch like the Grecian artilt woos | 


The image he himſelf has wrought, Prior. 
proud rival wuos | - 
Anther partner to his throne and bed. Phillips. 


On, itretch thy reigu, fair peace! from ſhore to ſhore, 
Till conqueſt ccale, and flav'ry be no more; 
Till the treed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and awoo their table loves. Pope. 


7 3. To court ſolicitouily; to invite wich importunity. 


Yet can ſhe love a foreign emperor, | 
Whom of great worth and pow'r the hears to be; 

If the be xv00'd but by amballador, | 
Or but his letters or his pictures leet 

So while the virgin ſoul on caiih doth ſtay, 
She avoo"d and tempted is ten thuuſand ways 


By thete great pow'rs, which ou the carth bear ſway, | 4 


The wudom of the world, wedlih, plcature, praile, 


Dawies. 
Sweet bird that ſnunn'ſt the noile of folly, 
Moſt muſical, moit inelancholy ! | = 
Thee, chauntreſs oft the woods among, ETD 
] «00 to hear thy even Jong. 5 Milton. 


To WOO w.n. To court; to make love. | 
| With pomp, and trains, and in « crowd they a, 
When true tehicity is but in two. | Dryden. 


WOOD. adj. L, Gomick ; pod, Saxon; wr, Dutch.) 
Mad; furious; raging. Oblvicte. - eh 


Winds do rage, as winds were aon, 


And caute 7 — tides to raile great flood. Tuer. 


Coal- black ſtecds yborn ot hellith broud, 
That on their ruſty bits did champ as they were 2vood, 
„ . +airy Queen. 
| Calm the tempeſt of his paſſion wood; _ 
The banks are overflown, when ſtopped is the flood, 


Fairy Rueen. 


Ihe 4v-0d-born people fall before her flat, 


And worſhip her as'goddels of the avood. Fairy Queen. | 


St. Valentine is paſt: 


* 


he woods are ruthleſs, dreadful, deai and dull: 


oy There ſpeak and ſtrike. Shakeſp. Titus and Andronicus. 


Light thickens, and the crow | 

Makes wing to the rooky wood. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Hecate, when ſhe gave to rule the woods, 

"Then led me trembling through thoſe dire abodes. Dryd. 


Balm his foul head with warm diſtilled waters, 
And bun ſwcet word to make the lodging tweet, 


S 3 8 


The cavity of the tin plate was filled with a melted ce- 
mant, made ot pitch, rolin, and 4vc0d-aſhes, well incorpo- 
air. | : 


3 
Having filled it about five inches with throughly kindled | 


- ebocd-coals, we let it down into the glaſs. Boyle. 
; Ot long growth there ſtood _ = 
A laurel's trunk, « venerable wood, Dryden's Æneid. 
Le loft avood turners uſe commonly. Moxon. 


Tue ſiʒe of faggots and xvood-ſtacks differs in molt coun- 
tries. | | Mortimer Huſbandry. 
Herrings muſt be ſmoked with avood. _ - Child, 
5 . [pudbind, Saxon. Honeyſuckle. 5 
| | Beatrice, e'en now 5 
Couch'd in the avoodbind coverture. 5 
The nymphs of the mountains would be drawn, upon“ 
their heads garlands of zv50dbine anil wild roſes. Peacham. 


Woo'DBINE, 


: Woo'pcock. . /,. [poducoc, Saxon.] A bird of pallage | | 
It is a word lu 


with a long bill; his food is not known. 
dicrouſly uſed for a dunce. _ 


He hath bid me to a calt's head and a capon ſhall I not | : 
Shakeſpeare. | 


find a woodcock too? | ; 
Soon as in doubtful day thexuvodcock flies, 


Her cleanly pail the pretty houſewite bears. Gay. 


Woo bb. adj. {from wood.) Supplied with wood, hs | 
Tue LordStrutts have been poſſeſſed of a very great landed 


eſtate, well-conditioned, <voodedand watered. Arbuthnot, 


 Woo'npRINK. z. /. Decoction or infuſion of medicinal | 


woods, as faflatras. 2 

The drinking elder-wine or awooddrinks are very uſeful. 
ls . TD Hoyer on the Humours. 
Woo'dEN. adj. [from 2wood.] Es el 

t. Ligneous; made of wood; timber. 
Like a ſtrutting player, whole conceit 
Lies in his hamſtring, he doth think it rich REY 

Io hear the avooden dialogue and found | = 
Twixt his ſtretch'd footing and the ſcaffoldage. Shakeſp. 
They uſed to vault or leap up; and therefore they had 
⁊ocoden horſes in their houſes and abroad. Yulgar Errours. 

Preſs'd with the burden, Cæneus pants for breith; 
And on his ſhoulders bears the 2vooden death. Dryden. 
The haberdaſher ſtole off his hat that hung upon a wooden 
ep ne Addiſon's Spectator. 


I'll win this Lady Margaret: for whom ? 


Why, for my king: tuſh, that's a den thing. Shak. | 


When a bold man is out of countenance, he makes a very 
wooden figure on it. Collier of Confidence. 


WooDFRE'TTER. 2. f. [teres, Latin.) An inſect; a wood- 
| c a Ainſroorth. 


worm. | | | 250 2 ; 
Woo'DHOLE. 1. /. [wed and hole.) Place where wood is | 


laid up. | : 
hat ſhould 1 do ? or whither turn? amaz'd, 
Confounded to the dark receſs I fly, Ke 
Of wwoodbole. Phillips. 
Woo'DLAND. 5 [wood and land.] Woods; ground co- 
vered with woods. 8 
This houſhold beaſt, that us'd the xvoodland grounds, 
Was view'd at firſt by the young hero's hounds, : 
As down the ſtream he ſwam. Dryden's Æneid. 
He that rides poſt through a country, may, trom the tran- 

' Gent view, tell how in general the parts lie; here a morats, 
and there ariver, wwzod{and in one part, and favannas in an- 
other. : Locke. | 

; By her awak'd, the <vordland choir 

To hail the common god prepares | 
And tempts me to retume the Ivrey : | 

Soft warbling to the vernal airs. Fenton Ode to L. Gonver. 
Here hüls and vales, the woodland and the plain, 

Here earth aud water ſeruh⁰⁰e to ve Ain. Pope. 


| Woo0DO'FFERING. 4. / Wood burnt on the altar, | 
Neh. X. 34. N 
[Woo'prEcRER. 1. J. (co and peck; picus martius, Lat.] 


* theſe wwood-birds but to couple now ? Shakeſpeare. 1 


[Woops EER ER. 2. /. 


WoobwaRD. . J. [ad and ward.} A foreſter, 
_ | Wo'ooy. adj. from wood.] | | 
. Abounding with wood, 


Shakeſpeare. | 


11. The ſet oft 


WoodLa'kk. u. . A melodious fort of wild lark. 
Woo prousk. . %. L, and loufe.] An inſect. 
The millepes or ae is a imall iniect of an oblong 
ngure, about halt an inch in length, and a fifth of an inch 
in breath ; of a dark blueiſh or livid grey colour, and hav- 
ing us back convex or rounded : notwithitanding the appel- 
lation of millepes, it has only tourteen puir of thort legs; it 


welt to be taken, They are tound in great plenty under old 
logs of wood or large ſtones, or between the bark and wood 
ot decayed trees. Millepedes are aper ient, attenuant, and de- 
tergent z and tne belt way of taking them is ſwallowing them 


immediately dettroyed on talling into the ttomach, 
| 3 05 1 Hl Materia Medica. 
Wrap thyſelf up like a woodlouſe, and dream revenge. 


There is an inſect they call a 2vood!ouſe, 
That folds up itfelf in itlelf, for a hoate, 
As round as a ball, without head, without tail, 
Inclos'd cap-a-pe in a ſtrong coat of mail. Savift.. 
ter, | 

Their cry being compoſed of ſo well ſorted mouths, that 
any man would perceive therein ſome kind of proportion, 
but the {kiltul <v20dmen did find a mulick. —& Sidney. 

The duke is a better avoodman than thou takeſt him tor. 

„ 3 Shakeſpeare. 

This is ſome one like us night foundered here, 

- Or elle ſoine neighbour woodman. | Milton. 
So when the avoodman's toil her cave furrounds, 
And with the huater's cry the grove refounds, 
With grief and rage the mother-lion ſtung, = . 
Fealets herielt, yet trembles for her young. Pope. 
Woo DNOTE. x. /. Wild muſicx. 
Then to the well-trod ttzge anon, 
It Johnſon's learned ſock be on, | | 
_ Or tweetelt Shakeſpear, fancy's child, 55 
Warbie bis native xvoodrotes Will. 
WOODNY MPu. . J. [word and nymph.) Dryadt. 

Sott ſhe withdrew, and like a x 558 

Orcud, or Dryad, or ot Delia's train, _ 
Betock her to the groves. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Ny By dimpicd brook and fountain brim, _ DEI 
Ihe ab, deck'd with dailies trim, d 
Tueir merry wakes and paſtimes keep. Milton. 

We cati the lots for the avoadofferine. 
A bird, 


gular, whether we look at its great length, its bones and 
muſcles, its incompaſling parts of the neck and head, the 
better to exert itlelt in length, and, again, to retract it into 
its cell; and laitly, e e we look at its ſharp, horny, 
bearded point, and the gluey matter at the end of it, the bet- 
ter to ſtab and draw lit le maggots out of wood. Derbam. 
WooDP1GEON, or Woodculver, n. f. A wild pigeon. 

 WooDROOF. ./ An herr. 
Woebs n. „ 


found upon herbs, as lavender and lage. ü 
; [wood and ſere.] The time when there 
is no ſap in the tree. h a | | 


From May to October leave croppin „for why, 


Wo'oDSORREL. 2. /. [oxys, Latin. ] A plant. | 


ing of one leat, having its brim wide expanded, and cut in- 
to ſeveral diviſions: the pointal, which riſes trom the flower- 


incloſing ſeeds, which often ſtart from their lodges, by rea- 


them. | 


Millar. 


hou haſt led me up 


Oft in glimmering bow'rs and glades 
He met her, and in ſecret ſhades | 
Of 2v99dy Ida's inmolt grove. . 
Four times ten days I've paſs'd _ - 
Wand'ring this woody maze, and human food 


Diana's woody realms he next invades, 
And, croſſes through the conſecrated ſhades, 
2. Ligneous; conſiſting of Wood. 1 

In the awoody parts of plants, which are their bones, the 
principles are ſo compounded as to make them flexible with- 
out joints, and alſo efatick; | BG Grew, 
Herbs are thoſe plants whoſe (talks are ſoft, and have 
nothing woody in them, as graſs and hemlock. 
3. Relating to woods. | ; : 
With the woody nymphs when ſhe did play. 


All the ſatyrs ſcorn their woody Kind, 
And henceforth nothing fair but her on earth they find. 
„ Fairy Queen. 
Woo'tR. 1. ſ. [from awoo.] One who courts a Woman. 
: The a molt are toucht in this oſtent, 
To whom are dangers great and imminent. Chapman. 
Ariltippus ſaid, that thoſe that ſtudied whos ſciences, 
and neglected philoſophy, were like Penelope's wooers, that 
made love to the waiting-woman. =Bacon's Apophthegms. 
Uſurping =vocers felt his thund"ring ſword, 
And willing nations knew their native lord. 
WooF. u. / ee WOVE. : 
reads that croſſes the warp ; the weft. 
The placing of the tangible parts in length or tranſverſe, 
as in the warp and the oof of textile, is more inward or 
more outward, | 
2. Texture; cloth. 


C reech. 


Thcſe my {ky-robes, ſpun out of Iris“ woof. Milton. 


To ſpread the pall beneath the regal chair, 
Of ſofteſt awoof, is bright Alcippe's care. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Woo'txGLY. adv. [from avi. Plealingly; fo as to 
invite ſtay, | 
The temple-haunting martlet does approve, 
By his lov'd manſionry, that heaven's breath _ 
Smells 2wo0;n7ly here. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
WOOL. n. ſ. (pal, Saxon; pollen, Dutch, }] 
1. The fleece of theep;z that which is woven into cleth. 
Baſe-minded wretches, for reſpe& of gain, ſonſe paultry 
wool may yell you, to let ſo much time pals without know- 
ing pert ctiy her etiate, F, Sidney. 
A gown made ot the fineſt evocl, 
Which trom our pretty lambs we pull; 
Fair linea hppers tor the cold, 
With buckles of the purelt gold, - Raleigh. 
Concerning the complaint for price of aol, he would 


7 „ 


alive, which is eafily and conveniently done; and they are | 


Woo'DMONGER. / [word and monger.} A woodlcher. 


W 


© Ainſworth, 


Nor taſted, nor had appetite. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Addiſon. 


; Locke . 


Is a very lwitt runner, but it can occahonally roll iitelt up | 
into the form of a ball, which it trequenily does, and lutiers | 


= 


Congreve.. 


WoO bu. 2. / {wud and ,.! A tpurtiman j a hun- 


cup, becomes an oblong membranous fruit, divided into ſe- 
minal cells, opening outward from the hate to the top, and | 


ſon of the clattick force of the membrane which involves 


Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 


Milton. | 


The ſtructure of the tongue of the æuoodhecler is very ſin- 


The froth called avood/are, being like a kind of ſpittle, is | | 


Bacon. | 


In woodſeere, whatſoever thou croppelt ſhall die. Tuſer. | 


The characters are: it hath a bell-ſhaped flower, conſilt- | 


A woody mountain, whoſe high top was plain. Milion. 


Alion. 


| Bacon's Natural Hijtory. 


A veſt of purple flow'd, RL ; 
Iris had dipp'd the 2woof.. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
| | | mult put off | 


Wo'OLFEL. n.ſ. [ 


Wo OLLEN. adj [from avool.} 


Wo'oLWARD. adv. [duc and ward, 


| 2. A thort diſcourſe. 


6. Promiſe. . 


give order that his commiſſioners ſhould cauſe ciothiers to 
take Wool, paying only two parts of the price. Hayward. 
Struthium is a root vied by the a % lers. Arbuthnot. 


2: Any ſhort thick hair, 


In the cauldron boil and bake ; 0 Coll. 5 
Weol of bat and tongue of _ Shakeſprare's Macbeth. 
and fell.] Skin not {tripped ot the 
wool. | ol 


Wool and wvoo/fels were ever of little value in this king- 
dom. Davies on Irtlan.!. 
| Made of wool not finely 
drelled, and thence uſed likewitt tor any thing coarſe. 
I was wont 
To call them voollen vaſſals, things created 1 
To buy and fell with groats. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
I could not endure a hutbund with a beard on his face: I 
had rather lie in woolſen- Shak, Much Ado about Nothing. 
Moollen cloth will tenter, linen ſcarcely. Bacon. 
At dawn of day our general cleft his pate, 


Spite of his avoollen night-cap, Dryden. 
Woo LLEN. 2. /. Cloth made ef wool, | 
His breeches were of rugged avoollen, | 
And had been at the ſiege of Bullen. | Budibras. 


Odious! in woollex ! 'twoult-a faint provoke! 
No, let a charming chintz and Bruflels lace _ 
Wrap my cold limbs and ſhade my litelets face. 
1 He is a bel-eſprit and a xvoollen araper, _ 

O'OLPACK. 2 | 155 
Wo 2 OED 5 1. /. [wool, pack, and ſacl.] 
1. A bag of wool; a bundle of wool. EN, 

2. The ſcat of the judges in the Houſe of Lords 
At bar abutive, on the bench unable, ES 

_  Irnave on the av2olfack, top at council-table. Dryaen, 
3- Any thing bulky without weight. 5 
| Chaos of preſbyt'ry, where laymen guide 

With the tame <veolpack clergy by their fide. Cleaveland. 
] In wool. Not uſed. 
I have no ſhirt : 1 go voo{ward tor penance, Shakeſp, 
Wo'0LLY. adj. [from au.] . 
1. Conliſting of wool ; cloathed with wool. TE.” 

When the work of generation was 
Between thele avooll, breeders, _ I 13-654 

The tkilful ſhepherd peel'd me certain wands. Shakeſ. 
Some few, by temp'rance taught, approaching tlow, 
To diſtant fate by ealy journeys go: ” 
Gently they lay em down, as ev'ning ſheep 

On their own ao fleeces ſoftly fleep. = 
2. Reſembling wool, e 
EI What ſignifies _ F 
My fleece of avoel!y hair, that now uncurls? Sbaleſp. 
| Nothing profits more N 
Than frequent ſnows: O may'ſt thou often ſee _ 
__ Thy furrows whiten'd by the voolly rain, * oO 


DRE... gy ! | 

VC A. /. [pond, Saxon; voord, Dutch.] 

1. A ſingle RAY lpeech. 262 ; ; 5 
It you ſpeak three awo, it will three times report you 
the three words. Bacon. 


As conceptions are the images of things to the mind within 


Pope. | 
ls 1 


Dryden, 


| it{clf, fo are 2vords or names the marks of thoſe conceptions 


to the minds of them we converſe with. South's Sermons. 
Among men who confound their ideas with words, there 
mult te eadlels diſputes, wrangling, and jargon. Locke. 
Each wight who reads not, and but ſcans and ſpells, _ 
Each abr catcher that lives on Iyllables. Pope. 
Shall I vouchſafe your worſhip a 2vord or two? 
— Two thouſand, and I'll vouchſafe thee the hearing. 
2 A word, Lucilius, © „ 
How he receiv'd you, Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar, 
A friend who ſhall own thee in thy lowelt condition, an- 


ſwer all thy wants, and, in a word, never leave thee, South. 
ln a word, the Goſpel deſcribes God to us in all reipects 


ſuch a one as we would with him to be.  Tulatſon, 
3- Talk; diſcourſe. | F | 
Why ſhould calamity be full of words ? 
— Windy attorneys to their client woes! 5 
Let them have ſcope, though what they do impart 
Help nothing elſe, yet they do eaſe the haart: Shakeſpeare, 


| It you diflike the play, | 
Pray make no words on't *till the ſecond day, 
Or third be paſt; for we would have you know it, 


The loſs will fall on us, not on the poet. Denham, 
. Ceaſe this confention : be thy avords ſevere, | 
Sharp as he merits; bat the {word torbear. Dryden. 


I words are ſon etim :s to be uſed, they ought to be grave, 
| kind, and ſober, repreſenting the ill, or unbecomingnels of 
the taults. | | Locle. 

If I appear a little re- bound in my firſt ſolutions, 1 
hope it will be imputed to the long dilute of ſpeech, Specs. 

4. Diſpute; verbal contention. „„ es 

In argument upon acaſe, © - 
Some words there grew twixt Somerſet and me. Shakeſp, 

5. Language. | | | 5 

Pound you no diſpleaſure by word or countenance? 
„ +. Shakeſpeare. 

I'll write thee a challenge, or I'll deliver thy indignation 

to him by word of mouth. Shakeſpeare's Tavel!th Night. 
He commanded the men to he ranged in battalions, and 
rid to every ſquadron, giving them ſuch words as were pro- 
per to the occaſion. | | Clarendon. 

An ealy way, by acord of mouth communicated to me. 


Boyle, 


Obey thy parents, keep thy word juſtly, ſwear not. Shak. 
| take your princely word tor thete redrefles, 
_ —1 givent you, and will maintain my avord. Shakeſp, 
The duke thall wicld his conqu'ring tword, 
The king ſhall paſs his honeſt word, Dryden. 
7. Signal; token, CET: 5 
Every ſoldier, kill his priſoners; 3 
Give the abord through. _ * Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
8. Account; tidings; meſſage. | 5 
1 ENTS Bring me word thither | | 
How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
I may {pur 6n my journey. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
Why ſhould the write to Edmund ? Might not you 
Tranſport her purpotes by wword? Shakeſp. King Lear. 
T'wo optick nerves ſhe ties, | 
Like ſpectacles acroſs the eyes; Fs 
By which the ſpirits bring her avord, 
_ _ Whence'er the balls are tix'd or ſtirr'd. 
9. Declaration, EN 
I know you brave, and take you at your word; 
That preſent ſervice which you vaunt, afford. Dryden. 
10. Affirmation. 88 
Every perſon has mough to do to work out his own ſal- 
vation; which, it we will take the apottle's avord, is to be 
done with tear and trembling. Decay of Piety. 
I defire not the reader thould take my word, and there- 
fore I will 2 ot their diſcourſes in the tame light tor 
every man to judge. | en. 
11. Scripture; word of God. | Ten 
They lay this church of England neither hath the vord 


Prior, 


purely preached, nor che ſacraments lincerely miniltered, 
12. 


2. To be in action; to be in motion. 


2. To labour; to manufacture. 


12. The ſecond perſon of the cver-aderable Trinity. A ſcrip- 
ture term. 
Thou my Word, begotten Son, by thee 
This I perform. 5 
To WoRD. v. n. (from the noun. ] To diſpute. 5 
He that deſcends not to <vord it with a threw; does wor le 
than beat her. | L' Eftrange. 
To Won pb. v. a. To expreſs in proper words. | 
Let us blacken him what we can, ſaid Harriſon of the 
bleſſed King, upon the 2vord: rg and drawing up his charge 
againſt approaching trial. South's Sermons. 
Whether I have improved theſe fables or no, in the =v0rd- 
| ing or meaning of them, the book mult ſtand or fall to 1t- 
le f. * f 


Milton, 


TI | L' Eftrarge. 
The apology for the king is the ſame, but worded with 
greater deference to that great printe. Addiſon. 


O'RDY. adj. {from word. Verboſe; full of words. 
Phocion, beholding a wordy orator, while he was making 
a magnificent ſpeech tull of vain promiles, ſaid, I now tx 
my eyes upon a cypreſs-tree ; it has all the pomp ima- 
inable in its branches, leaves; and Height; bit it bears no 
ruit. | Spectator. 
We need not laviſh hours in avordy periods, | 


As do the Romans, ere they dare to fight. Phillips's Brit. | 


Intemp'rate rage, a wordy war, began. Pope. 
Woke. The preterite of abear. . 3 
This on his helmet wore 1 5 1 N 25 
And that a ſleeve embioider'd by his love. Dryden. 


My wife, the kindeſt, dearcit, and the trueſt 
That ever avore the name. 
To WORK. v. 1. pret. Worked; 
Saxon; werken, Butch. 5 

1. To labour; to travail; to toil. 


Good Kent, how ſhall I live and ark 


To match thy goodneſs ?. lite will be too ſhort. Shakeſp. | 
| you. Exod. w. 


Bo and Work; for no itraw ſhall be giveii 
Whether we work or play, or ſlecp or wake, 
Our lite doth paſs; and with Time's wings doth 


___ Glory grows guilty of deteſted crimes, _ | 
When tor tame's fake _ 12 3 
We bend to that the <rorking of the heart. Shakeſpeare. 

In Morat your hopes a crown deſign'd, : 
And all the woman work within your mind. Dryden. 
3. To act; to carry on operations. e | 

May be the Lord will work for us. 

Our better part remains 5 

Too work in cloſe deſign. 

4. Jo act as a manufacturer. 
They that abork in fine flax. 
5. To ferment. : 


SIO Tha. xix. 9. 


Into wine and ſtrong peer put ſome like ſubſtances, while 


they aw, which may make them fume aud inflame lets. 
We | Bacon. 
Try the force of imagination u 
beer, when the barm is put in. „„. 
If in the wort of beer, while it 4vorketh, before it be 
tunned, the burrage be often changed with treth, it will make 
2 ſovereign drink tor melanchol 
8. To operate; to have effect. 
With ſome other buſineſs put the King 
From theſe ſad thoughts that work too much upon him. 
En TT ©... Shakeſpeare. 
All things av together For govd to them that love God. 
| 5 7 | © Rom. viii. 28, 


..Gr avity wor let h weakly, both far from the earth, and 


alſo within the earth. Bacon. 


Although the ſame tribute laid by conſent, or by impoling, 


de all one io the purſe, vet it avorks diverſely on the cou- 
rage: no people overcharged with tribute is fit for ay” 
| | 1 5 acon. 
FTheſe poſitive undertakings 4vrought upon many to 
_ think that this opportunity ſhould not be lott. Clarendon. 
Nor number, nor example, with him avrought 
To ſwerve from truth, or change his conitant mind. 
We ſee the workings of gratitude in the Iſraclites. South, 
Objects of pity, when the cauſe is new; | 
Would <vork too fiercely on the giddy crowd. Dryden. 
Poiſon will wort againſt the ſtars: beware, 
For oi 
When this reverence begins to avork in him, next contt- 
der his temper of mind. „ Locle. 
This ſo wrought upon the child, that afterwards he de- 
fired to be taught. 5 : 3 Locke. 


Humours and manners work more in the meaner fort than | 


with the nobility. Addiſon on Italy. 
The ibibaboca is a foot round, and three yards and a halt 
long: his colours are white, black, and red: of all ſerpents 
his bite is the moſt pernicious, yet aworketh the ſlowelt. 


7. To obtain by diligence. 
my Without the king's aſſent 
You wrought to bea legate. 
He hath wrought with God this day. 
3. To act internally; to 
ES or on, | 
My medlieine, xvork! thus credulous fools are caught. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
mon y, vlicre 
Rrown's Valger Err. 


1 Sam. XIV. 45. 


—— 


I ſhould have doubted the operations of anti 
ſuch a potion could not work. 


It 13 benign, nor far from the nature of aliment, imo 


which, upon defect of av, it is oft times converted. 
| Sis - Brown, 
Moſt purges heat a little; and all of them «=vork belt, 
that is, cauſe the blood ſo to do, as do fermenting liquors, 
in warm weather, or in a warin room, —Grew's Coſmsl. 
9. To act as on an object.  _ 


Let it be pain of body, or diſtreſs of mind, there's matter | 


yet jen for philolophy and conſtancy to work upon. 
motel | L'Eftrenge. 
Natural philoſophy has ſenſible objects to æveræ upon; 
but then it 0:42n puzzles the reader with the intricacy of its 
notions. | Add:ſun. 
The predictions Bickerſtaff publithed, relating to his 
death, too much aſtected and wworkedon his imagination. 


S 


Milton. 


10. To make wav. 


Bey ſhall up to ſpirit work. 


Who would truit chance, ſince all men have the ieeds 
Ot good and ill, which ſhould work upward frſt ? Dry. 


it. To be toſſed or agitated, 
Vex'd by wint'ry ſtorms, Benacus raves, 


Confus'd with working ſands and rolling waves, Adiliſin. 
To WORK. v. a. | | | 


1. To make by degrees. 
Sidetong he 2vorks his way. Milton. 
Through u indls, and waves, and ſtorms, he 2works his 


Way, | 
1 for the battle: one day more 
Will fet the victor thundering at our gates. Addiſon. 
He could have told them of two or three gold mines, and 
2 lilver mine, and given the reaſon why they forbare to 
<vork them at that tune, and hen they left off from avork- 
ing them, 


| 


Rowe's Royal Convert. | 
or wrought. [peoncan, 


pon ſtaying the working of 


Milton. | 


meal an antidote prepare. Dryd. jun. Juvenal. 


Grew. | 


operate as a purge, or other paylick, | 


| 11. To WORK wp. To raiſe. 


* 


1 


S Lakeſpeare's Henry VIII.“ 


6. Action; feat; deed. 


Wok KER. 7. . [from ævorł 


Ruwigh's Apology. | 


moditics tv the lalt degree of manufacture. 
3. To bring by action into any ſtate. 


4. To mfuence by ſucceſſive impulles, 


| 5. To produce; to effect. 


out communitation of ſome ſubſtance, as heat and cold do, 


p I man can conceive, may well 2vork ſuch wonders. D 


Davies. 


FFV 
1 Su)ͤm. xiv. 6. 
7 in building and evorking ſhips. 
7. To put to labour; to exert. _ 


8. To embioider with a needle. | 
9. To WORK out, To citect by toil, 


I 
y. Bacon's Naturai Hiſtory. 35 


ED height, was not afforded me by the ſtory. 


| haveauorked up our fouls into filial awe and love of him. 


2: A tate of labour. x 


poſſeſs them; or elſe end the better when we loſe them : upon 


3. Bungling attempt. 
4. Flowers or embroidery af the necdle. 
ſome minx's token, and I mutttake out the 2vort ? There, 
3. Any fabrick or compages of art. 
rendered it neceſſary in every Chriſtian commonwealth by 
._ exceſs over earth. 
7. Any thing made, 


9. To ſet on Worx. To employ z to engage. 


The chaos; by the Divine Power, was 4vrought from one 
torm into another, till it tettled into an habitable carth. 
| v0 Burnet. 
This mint is to work off part of the metals found in the 
neighbouring mountains; Addiſon. 
he young men acknowledged in love-letters, ſealed with 
a particular wax, with certain enchanting words <rrought 
upon the ſeals, that they died for her. Tatler. 
They now begin to abr the wond'rous frame, 
To ſhape the parts, and raiſe the vital flame. Blackmore. 
The indultry of the people works up all their native com- 
Swift. 


So the pure limpid ſtream, when foul with Rains 
Of ruthing torrents and deſcending rains, 
Works itſelt clear, and, as it runs, refines, . 
Till by degrees the floating mirrour ſhines. AUdiſ. Cato. 
now his nature and fa- 

Bacon. 


A. Phillips. 


If you would ork any man, k 
ſhions, and lo lead him. 
I To hatten his deſtruction, come yourſelf, 
And work your royal father to his ruin. 


5 Fly the dreadful war, 
That in thyſelf thy lefler parts do move, 
Outrageous anger, and woe-wvorking jar. 
Love orketh no ill to his neighbour. Nom. X11. 10. 
Our light affliction for a moment worketh tor us à fal 
more eternal weight of gl 2 Cor. iv. 28. 


ory. 
We night work any effect, not holpen by ihe co-ope- | 


ration of ipirits, but only by the unity of nature. Bacon. 
Moiſture, although it doth not pais through bodies with- 
yet it worketh effects by qualitying ot the heat and _ | 
1 | acon. 
Such power, being above all that the underſtanding of 
rumm. 
God, only wile, to puniſh pu ide of wit, En 
Among mens wits hath this contuſion wrought ; 
As the proud tow'r, whoſe points the clouds did hit, 
By tongues contubton was to ruin brought. 
| = Of the tree, 1 | : 2 
Which, taſted, avorks knowledge of goud and evil, 
Thou may'> not: in the day thou cat'it, thou dy'ſt. 
| e | 3j ˙ A ? 


Arbuthnot. 


Now, NMarcus, thy virtue's on the proof; 
Put forth thy utmoſt ttrength, avork every nerve, 


And cal! up all thy father in thy foul.  Adtyon's Cato. 


Not only every ſociety, but every „ 
enough to do to avork out his own falvation. Decay of Piety. 
The mind takes the hint from the poet, and <corks cut the 


reſt by the ſtrength of her own taculies. Addi ou. 
o. To Work out, To eraze; to efface. 5 
- Tears of joy for your returning ſpilt, t.. 2 
Work out and expiate our former guilt. Dryden. 


up the pity to a greater 
Halen. 
his lake reſembles a fea, when <vorked up by ſtorms, 


That which is wanting to avork 


The ſun, that rolls his chariot o'er their heads, 
Works up more fire and colour in their checks. 
We ſhould inure ourlelves to ſuch thoughts, till they 


3 3 Alterbuary. 

Work. . /. [peonc, Saxon; wwerk, Dutch.J _ : 

1. Toil; labour; employment. A 
Bread, correction, and abc, for a ſervaunt. Ecclus. 


In the bottom of ſome mines in Germany there grow ve- 
getables, which the avork-tolks fay have magical virtue. 


The ground, unbid, 


| ives more than we can aſk; _ 
But work is pleaſure, w 


ien we chuſe our tak. Dryden. 


All the world is perpetually at work, only that our poor. 
mortal lives ſhould pats the happier tor that little time we 


this occation riches came to be coveted, honours eltecmed, 
friendſhip purſued, and virtues admired. _ Temple. 
It is pleaſant to ſee what aver our adverſaries make with; 
this innocent canon: ſometunes tis a mere forg-'y of he— 
reticks, and ſometimes the biſhops that nice there were not! 
ſo wile as they ſhould have been. 


Round her aver ihe did empale, 
Wich a fair border wrought of tundry flowers, 
Inwoven with an ivy-winding wail, © 

That handkerchief, you gave me: I mult take out the 
work: a likely piece or work, that you ſhould find it in 
your chamber, and know not who left it there, This is | 
give it your hobbyhorle : whereſocver you 
out no v9rk on't, ES 


had it, Ii take 
Shakejp. Othello. | 


Nor was the a unpair'd by ſtorms alone, 
But felt th' approaches of too warm a fun, 


The inſtrumentalneſs o 


f riches to avorks of charity, have 


laws to ſecure propriety. 


$ | Hammon:d. 
As to the compoſition or diſſolution of m 


ixt bodies, 


which 1s the chief avork of elements, and requires an ir tire f 


v and 


: Digby. 

Nothing lovelier can be found in woman, . | 

Than good 2vorks in her huſband to promote. Milton. 

While as the works of bloody Mars employ'd, 
The wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy'd, 


application of the agents, water hath the principalit 


Pope. 


Where is that holy fire, which verſe is ſaid _ 
To have ? Is that enchanting force decay'd ? 
Verle, that draws nature's works trom nature's law, 
Thee, her beſt 2v9rk, to her avork cannot draw. Donne. 
O faireſt of creation! laſt and beſt | 
Of all God's xvorks ! creature, in whom excels | 
Whatever can to fight or thought be form'd; 05 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or ſweet, 
How art thou loſt! Milt 
Management ; treatment. _ 
Let him alone; I'll go another way to awork with him. 
Shakeſpeare. 


It /etteth thoſe wits en work in better things, which would 
be elſe employed in worle. Hooker. 


| 


ork.] One that works. 
Ye fair nymphs, which oftentimes have loved 
The cruel worker of your kindly ſmarts, 
Prepare yourſelves, and open wide your hearts. Spenſer, 
His father was a worker in braſs. 1 Kings, vii. 14. 


2. A place where 1 


J 
9 5 | WORKMAN. 2. /. [work aud 
Fairy Queen. | 


Dacwics. | 


| | „ 5 
Mere perſonal valour could not ſupply want of knowledge | 


ſingle perſon, has | 
in the workmanſhip of his regal ha 


Addiſon. | 


Bacon. | 


 Stllag fleet. | 


Spenſer. | 


Pofe. | 


n's Paradiſe Left. | 


| 7, Buſineſs of lite; trouble of life. 


from me; you prpfeſlors of holineſs, but workers of 
CITY ay" | South's Se 
WO'RKFELLOW. 2. J. [abort and felloz.] 
the lame work with another. 
Timotheus, my Iworkfellow, and Lucius, ſalute you 
to, . bs: on. XV}, 21. 
8 15 [ from work and houfe.) 
1. A place in which any manufacture is carried on; 
The quick forge and xvorkirghouge of thought. 


niqui. 
Tout: 


Sub care 
Out of town, 
gun. Dy An:: 
rs and vagabonds are condemned n. 
bour. 85 


Haſt thou ſuffered at any time by vagabonds and 
Eſteem and promote thoſe uſeful charities wh 
ſuch peſts into priſons and worabouſes, | 

VWO'RKINGDAY, 2. J. {work and day.] Day on 
bout is 180 not the Sabbath. 

How tull of briars is this working. day world 3 WP 
Will you have me, lady? dd : Sake : 
No, my lord, unleſs | might have another for Workinp. 
days; your grace is too coitly to wear ercry day. Shateſp, 
man.] An arthcer; a mu 


Protogenes had his avorktoufe in a garden 
where | > was wan inithing thoſe pieces he be 
le 


: pilferers! 
ich rene 
Atter byy . 
Which la- 


ot any thing. 
V hen 2vorkme# {trive tu do better than well, 

They do confound their {kill in covetoutnels. Salbe 

If prudente Werks, who 13 a more cunning wvorkniay f 


There was no other cauſe preceding than his W pers 
no other matter than nis own power, no other avorkmay th > 
his own word, and no other conſideration than his own - 
finite goodnefs. ed: 3 1 Ralei 5 | 
They have inſcribed the pedeſtal, to ſhew their value k 
the awvorkman. . | - Addiſon on lat. 
Wo'RKMaNLY. adj. [from workman.] Skilful; well . 
tor mcd; workmanlike, Bo Song” nay 
WO'RKMANLY. 4dV. Skilful 
workman. | 5 . 
IIa having but fortie foot 2v0rkmanty dight, = 
Take taifron enough tor a lord and a knight, Tufe 
| We wil tetch thee ſtraight A 7 
Daphne roaming through a thoray wood, 8 
Scratch her legs, that one ſhall twear the bl 
| 8 at ng light ſhall fad Apollo weep, EL 
5 © } 990 il 5 n : o 7 TY 442 £ Y x | f "+ 
Wa 0 <v9/k,z:a4ily the blood and cars are drawn, | Shakeſp, 


ly; in a manner becoming * 


ceds, 


KKMaAN SHIP. 2. J. {from workman.) 
1. Manutacture ; ſomething made by any one. 

Nor any 16104 in avorkmanſhip .embets'd; 

Nor au Ikill'd in loops of ting'ring fine, 

Might in their aiverte cunning ever dare 3 
With this ſo curious network to compare. Fenſer. 
By how much Adam exceeded all nien in perfection, by. 
being the immediate evorkmanſhip of God,; by ſo müch 9 4 
that choſen garden exceed all parts of the Gold. Rateigh 
He moulded him to his own idea, delighting in the choice 
of the materials; and atterwards, as great architects uit to do; 
| nd, „ 
What mote reatonable than to think, that if we be God's 
workmanſhip, he ſhall let this mark of hin. ſelf upo 
{onable creatures ? 5 Tillotſon. 
2. The ſxill of a worker; the degree of {kill diſcovered iu any 

ananutatture, | CO 5 3 
I be Tritonian goddeſs having heard 

Her blazed fame, which all the world had fIl'a; 

| Came down to prove the truth, and due reward 
For her praiſe-worthy Wor &zzanſhip to yield. Spenſer, 
3. The art of working. SHED CN tree oe 
It there were no metals, *tis a myſtery to me how Tubal. 
cain could ever have taught the avor4manſbip and ut of = 
them. „ Woudwverd"s Natural Hiſtory. 
 WO'RKMASTER. 2. /. {ore and mafter.} The perforner 


of any work. 
workmaſter did caſt 


W hat time this world's great 
To make al! things, ch as we now behold, 
It ſeems that he before his eyes had plac'd 

A govlly puitern, to whole perfect would 


He taikion'd them io comely. Sbenſer. 


Every „ e and <vorkmafecr that laboureth. Eccles 
Oe lire, which tends to KW N 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 8 
The great workmoſter, leads to no excels. Par. Lift, 


WORKWOMAN. #./. (work and woman.) 
1. A woman tkilled in needle-wor k. 
The mort fine-hng*red eworkzvoman on ground, 
Arachne, by his means was vanquiſhed, . Spenſer, 
2. A woman that works for hire. | | 3 
WO'RKYDAY. . /. { Corrupted from wworkingday.)] The day 
not the Sabbath, | 5 | 


Tell her but a evortyday fortune. Shakeſpeare, 
The other days, and thon N 
Make up one man; whole face thou art, 
Te avortydays are the back part; 5 | 
Ihe burden of the week lies there. Herbert. 


Ilolydays, if haply ſhe were gone, 
Like workydays, I with would ſoon be done. 
WORLD. . /. [popl>, Saxon; avereld, Dutch.) 

i. #orld is the great collective idea of all bodies whaterer. 


Gay, 


2. Syſtem of beings. | _ 
Begotten before all 2vorlds.  Nicene Creed. 
God hath in thefe laſt days ſpoken unto us by his Son, by 


whom he hath made the avorkls, Hebr. i. 2. 
NG Know how this ab Ht ee 
Of heav'n and earth conſpicuous firſt began. = Milton, 
3. The earth; the terraqueous globe, 
lle the 3 ä . 2 
Built on circumfluous waters. Milton's Paradiſe Lift 


4. Preſent ſtate of exiſtence. | 
I'm in this earthly evorid, where to do harm 

Is often laudable; to do good ſometime 5 

Accounted dangerous folly. Shakeſpeare's Macbet', 


1 w:s not come into the world then. I Eftrange. 
He wittingly brought evil into the avorld.. More. 
Chrittian tortitude conſiſts in ſuffering for the love of God, 
whatever hardthips can befal in the avorld, Dryden. 


5. A lecular lite. | | 
Happy is ſhe that from the avorld retires, 
And carries with her what the 2vorld admires. 
Thrice happy ſhe, whole young thonghts fixt above, 
While the is lovely, does to lvav'n make love; 
I nced not urge your promile, ere yon find * 
An entrance here, to leave the aur behind. # ali + 
By the awortd, we ſometimes underſtand the things of ts 
_ world; the variety of pleaſures and interetts which ſteal a 
Hur atte&tions from God. Sometimes we are 10 underttaus 
the men of the 2vorld, with whole ſolicitations we are 10 api 
to comply | Rogers's Ser mosi. 
6. Publick life. | | 
Hence bantſh'd, is baniſhed from the acorld; 10 
And evorld exil'd is death. Shakeſp. Romeo and Jul, 


Here I'll ſet up my everlatting reſt, | 
And ſhake the yoke of man's ſuſpicious ſtars 


You ſpoke me fair; but even then betrayed me: depart 


From this avorld-wearied fleſh, Shak. Rene: ant Jule. 
8. Great multitude, _ | 3 IR 


n all rea- 


— * . + "#* A 7 
* 
1 ** 


Fou a world of curſes undergo, © | 
Being the agents; or baſe ſecond means. Shakeſtcare, 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company; 
por you in my reſpect are all the ab. Shakeſpeare. 
I leave to {peak ot a World ot other attempts furnimed by 
kings. 8 Raleigb's Apology. 
What a world of contradictions would follow upon the 
contrary opinion, and what a world of confuſions upon the 
"contrary practice. ; | By. Sanderſon. 
Juit to romances are, for what elſe | 
Is in them all, but love and battles? | 
O' th" firſt of theſe we have no great matter 


To treat ot, but a 2vorld of thi latter. Hudibrat. 
It brought into this world a <vorl4 ot woe. Milton. 


There were a avortd ot paintings, and among the relt the 
cure of a lion. | | | __ C'ERtrange, 
Marriage draws a world of buſineſs on our hands, ſub- 
jects us to law-ſuits, and loads us with domeltick cares. 
| | 3 Dryden. 
From thy corportal poifon freed, | 
Soon hatt thou reach'd the pou! with mended pace; 
A world of woes diſpatck'd in little ſpace. Dryden. 
Why will you fight againſt ſo ſweet a paſſion, 
And ſteel your heart to ſuch a world of charms? Addiſon, 
9. Mankind; an hyperbolical expreſſion for many. 5 
This hath bred high terms of ſeparation between ſuch and 
the reit of the cw hereby the one fort are named the 
- brethren, the godly; the other worldlings, time-tervers, 
picaſers of men more than of God. Hooker. 
| "Tis the duke's pleaſure, 5 
Whoſe diſpoſition, all the <vorld well knows, 


WOR 


{ At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, . 
| niect or avorm. 85 TS: Milton. 
. r ee lerpent. F 
I be mortal go. Shakeſpeare. 


3. Animal bred in the body, 


Phyſicians oblerve thele wr 3 engendered within the 


body of man. 
4. The animal that ſpins ſilk. 
Thou owelt the 40172 no ſilk, the ſheep no wool, Shak, 


Harvey on Conſumptions; 


5. Grubs that gnaw wood and furniture. 

ok "Tis no awkward claim, 5 

Pick'd from the 2v0rm-holes of long vaniſh'd days; 
Nor from the dutt of old oblivion rak'd, Shakdſdeare. 
6. Something tormenting. | 
Ihe 209-2: of conicience ſtill begnaw thy ſoul. Shak. 

The chains of darknels, and th* undying <vorm. . 
3 | Milton. 
7. Any thing vermiculated, or turned round; any thing tpiral. 
The threads of ſcrews, when bigger than can be made in 
ſcrew-plutcs, are called worms. The length of a avorm be- 
gins at the one end of the ſpindle, and ends at the other; the 
breadth of the 219m is contained between any two grooves 


on the ſpindle; the depth of the ad % is cut into the dia- 


meter ot the tpindle, viz. the depth between the outſide of 
the aber, and the bottom of the groove. Mexon, 
To WORM. d.. [from the noun. ] To work ſlowly, ſecret- 
ly, aw gradually. | . 
When debates and fretting jealouſy, e, 
Did worm and work within you more and more, 
Your colour faded. 5 e overh 
To WORM. H. a. 1 


Will not be rubb'd nor ſtopp'd. Shakejpeare's King Lear. 
Why dott thou thew me thus to th'=vorld ? 
| Bear me to priſon. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure, | 
He was willing to declare to all the <vor{d, that, as he had 
been brought up in that religion eitabliſhed in the church of 
England, fo he could maintain the fame by unantwerable 
1 Fe | Clarendon. | 
Coui ſe of life. 5 ; Et F 
oY Perſons of conſcience will be afraid to begin the 2worl/ 
5 unjuſtly; | . Cllariſſa. 
11. Univeriai empire. | | 
9 85 Rome was to ſway the world, 


£ Milian. 
This through the eaſt juit vengeance hurl'd, = 
And loſt poor Antony the world, Prior. 


11. The manners of men. 


Children ſhould not know any wickedneſs, _ Old folks | 
Shakeſpeare. 


have difcretion, and know the aud. 
What ſtart at this! when fixty years have jpread 
Their grey experience o'er thy hoary kcal? 
Is this the all obſerving age could gan: 
Or haſt thou known the <vor/d to long in vain ? Dryden. 
If knowledge of the avοννι makes man perfidious, 
May Juba ever live in 1gnorance. Addijun's Cato, 
The girl might pats, it we could get her | 
To know the world a litile better; 
To kno the avorld! a modern parale 
For vilits, onubre, balls and plays. 
13. A collection of wonders; a wonder. 


: Sxvift, 
Obſolete, 


The baſla having recommended Barbaruila, it was a | 


 everl{to fee, how the court was changed upon him. Kn9lles. 


14. Time. A ſenſe originally Saxon; now ouly uled in orid | 


without end. 5 | 
18. In the world. In poſſibility. N N | 
All the precautions i he averld were taken for the mar- 
ringe of his younger brother. isn 
16. For all the award, Exuctly. A ludicrous ſenſe; now little 

uled. J oh EO Ig os 
le had a pair of horns like a bull, his feet cloven, as 


many eyes upon his body as my grey mare kath dapples, and | 
Sidney, b. ii. 
« [from *worldly.] Covetoutncis ; ad- 


for all the world ſo placed. 
 WO'kLDLINESS Fa 
ddictedneſfs to gain. 8 
eee . [from wvor{d.} A mortal ſet upon profit. 
| Baſeminded wretches! are your thoughts to deeply bemir- 
eden the trade of ordinary worldlings, as for retpect of 
gan to let ſo much time pats- | Sidney, 
Ihe one fort are named the brethren, the godly; the 
othe wvoridlings, tumelervers, aud pleaſers of men more than 
plealers o God, 85 Hozker. 
God of the world and wor!dlmngs, | 
Great Mammon! greatett god below the ſity. 
For his wezping in the ncedleſs fiream; 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak'lt a teitament | 
As wvorldiings do, giving thy tum of more. 
To that which had too much. SGH. As Yeu Take It. 
That other on his friends his thoughts heſtows: 
The covetous Welling, in his anzious mind, . 
Thinks only on the wealth he jekt behind. Dryden. 
It we conkder the expectations ot tutusuy, the cαννeuliug 
gives up the argument. N Rogers 
Wontrplx. adj. {trom <vortd.] ER 15 
x. Secular; relating to this life, in contradiſtinction to the life 
to come. ET 


Fairy 9. 


lle is divinely bent to e . F 
And in no worldly ſuits would he be moved. 
To draw him e his holy exerciſe. Shateſp. Rich. III. 
Haſt thou not orldly pleaſure at command? Shakeſp. 
Tell me, ye toad-wol'n, flinty Pharaoh's, tell; 


Can 2worldly pleaſures equal pains of hell? N. Richards. | 


The fortitude of a Chriitian confitts in patience, not in 
enterprizes, which the poets call heroic, and which are com- 
monly the etfects of interelt, pride, and avoridy honour. 


Lryden. | 


| Compare the happineſs of men and bealts no farther than 
it relults from avoridly advantages. _ Atterbury. 
2. Bent upon this world; not attentive to à future ſtate. 
They'll practiſe how 8 155 cure, | 
Worldty or diffolute, on that their lords „„ „ 
Shal! Ar them to enjoy. Milton Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. 
2. Human; common; belonging to the world. 2 
Many years it hath continued, ſtanding by noother _—_ 2 
y mean, but that one only hand which erected it. Hog + 
Times and places are 1  witnelles of ala 
actions. EA Hiſtory of the World. 
WonLDLY. adv. [ſromworid.] With relation to the pre- 
. token of a Tworldly wife man, not to contend in 
vein againſt the nature of times pos xg Raleigh, 
Subverting «worldly ſtrong and vor idly wile, - 
By r Wb, L Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. xii. 
This cannot be done if my will be wworldl ', Or voluptuoully 
diſpoſed. South 's Sermons, 
Since your mind is zvoridly bent, 
Therefore of the two gifts in my diſpoſe, OT 
Think ere you ſpeak, 1 grant you leave to choole. Pe 4 
WORM. 2. /. [yynm, Sax. Worm, Dutch; vermis, Lat.] 
1. A ſmall W ſerpent that lives in the earth. | 
Both the princes a 
Thy broken faith 0e made a prey to warms. Shakeſp. 
Help me into ſome houle, WP 
Or I ſhall faint za plague o both your houles 3 
Tley have made 4v9rms meat of we. Shakeſpeare. 
| zough Tvors devour me, though I turn to mold, 
Vet in wy fleſh I ſhall his face behold : 
I from my marble monument (hall rite 


1. To drive by low and ſecret means; 5 N 0 
They find themſelves avormed out of all power, by a new 
{pawn of independents, ſprung from your own bowels. 
i | SES: Swift. 
2. To deprive a dog of ſomething, nobody knows what, un- 


why, from running mad, | 
Every one that keepeth a dog, ſhould have him vormed. 
| PR Mortimer. 
1. Gnawed by worms, | 5 
For his verity in love, I do think him as contave as a co- 
vered goblet, or a Wwormeaten nut. | 
2. Old; worthlels. | FFF 
His chamber all was hanged about with rolls, 
And old records from antient times deriv'd; 8 
Some made in books, ſome in long parchment ſcrolls, 
That were all evormeater; and full of canker holes. 
| eas | | „ . - Spenſer. 
Things among the Greeks, which antiquity had worn out 
of knowledge, were called ogygia, which we call av9rm- 
eaten, or of detaced date, Rateigh's Hift. of the World. 
Thinc's like 2vormeaten trunks cloath'd in feal's (kin; _ 


Wo'RMEATEN, adj. [worm and eaten. 


Wormawood hath an indeterminate ſtalk, branching out in- 
to many timall ſhoots, with ſpikes of naked flowers hanging 
downward; the leaves are hoary and bitter, Of this plant 


a9rRIVLO, SLOWS in the roads; but it is allo planted in gar- 
dens for common ule, Great variety of ſea ev9rm woods are 
found in the ſalt marthes of England, and ſold in the mar- 
kets for the true Roman wormweed, though they differ 
„Freatly ©; N | | Millar. 
She was wean'd; I had then laid „„ 
Wormwood to my dug. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet, 
Pituitous Cacochynua mult be corrected by biiters, as 
ws! mod wine. | Floyer en the Humours. 
F atk whether one be not invincibly conſcious to himtelt 
of adittercnt perception, when he actually taſtes wormuood, 
or only thinks on that favour.. £7 Locke, 
Wo RUN. adj. [trom worm.) Full of worms. 
Spirits thut in e and floods have burial, 
Already to their avormy beds are gone. 
Yet can I not pertuade me thou art dead, 
Or that thy corſe corrupis in earth's dark womb, _ 
Or that thy beauties lie in worry bed, Milton. 
WORN. part, paſl. of MWEAY | | 4 5 
ND His is a maiden ſhield, | 
Guilileſs of fight: mine batter'd, hew'd and bor*d, 
Worn out of tervice, mult foriake his lord. Dryden. 
What I now offer, is the wretched remainder of a lickly 
age, ævorn out with Rudy, and opprets'd by tortune. 


The greateſt part of mank's1 are given up to labour, 
whole lives are 2vorx out only in the provitons tor living. 
| : | | g Locke. 
Your cold hypocriſy's a ſtale device, 8 
A aborn- out trick ; would'lt thou be thought in earneſt, 
__ Cloath thy feign'd zeal in rage, in fire, in fury. Addiſon. 
Wo'kxIL. 2. / . 5 
In the backs of cows in the ſummer, are maggots gene- 


raicd, which in Eflex we callv9rz2/s, being firſt only atmall 


not in the ſkin, Derbam's Phyfico-Theclogy. 
To WO'RRY. wv. a. [popizen, Saxon: whence probably tne 
word array. ] g ; | | 
1. To tear, or mangle, as a beaſt tears its prey. 
If we with thrice ſuch powers left at home, 
Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, 
Let us be avorreed.. Sha 
The fury of the tumults might fly ſo high as to worry and 
tear thoſe in pieces, whom as yet they but played with in 
their paws, X | ing Charles. 
Tis no new thing for the dogs that are to keep the wolves 
from worrying the af: to be delivered up to the enemy, 
for tear the ſheep thould worry the wolves. L AHſtrange. 
This revives and imitates that inhuman barbarity of the 
old heathen perſecutors, wrapping up Chriſtians in the ſkins 
of wild beaſts, that ſo they might be worrted and torn in 
pieces by dogs. | 28535 South's Sermons. 
2. To harraſs, or perſecute brutally, ; : : 
Then embraces his ſon-in-law z then again wvorrzes he his 
daughter with clipping her. Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. 
| For want of words, or lack of breath, 2 
Witneſs when I was worried with thy peals. Milton. 
It has pleated Providence at length to give us righteoul- 
neſs inſtead of exaction, and hopes of religion to a church 
worried with reformation. 
All his care 
Was to preſerve me from the barbarous rage, 
Which worried him only for being mine. Southern. 
I ſhall not ſuffer him to aworry any man's reputation, nor 


indecd fall on any perſon whattoever, Addiſon. 
| Leet them rail, : 
And then avorry one another at their pleaſure. Rowe. 
Madam, contrive and invent, 
And ævorry him aut, till he gives his conſent. Szvzft. 


WoRSE. adj. The comparative of bad: bad, worſe, 2v0rft, 
[pipp, Saxon. ] More bad; more ill. ; 

Why ſhould he ſee your faces abe liking than the chil- 

dren of your fort ? Daniel, i. 10. 

Whether this or v0r/e, love not the faichful ſide. 

| | ; p | Milton. 

In happineſs and miſery, the queſtion {till remains, how 


Again intire, and ſce him with thele cyes. Sandys's Par. 


Let not my auer ſpirit tempt me again 


with Wory ape do ip. 


der his tongue, which is (aid to prevent him, nobody knows | 


2. A character of honour. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


3. A term of ironical reſpect. 


| 4. Adoration; religious act of reverence: 


Or grave, that's dutt without, and ſtink within. Done. | 
WoRMWOOD. 7. /. {from its virtue to kill worms in the 


there are thirty-two ſpecies, one ot which, the common 


Shakeſpeare. | 
8 {To Wogsir. v. a. {irom the noun. ] 


Dryden, 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


South's Sermons. 


chuſe that, which; by their own confeſſion; has made them 
. miſerable. . 95 ; Locke, 
ons E. adv, In a manner tom bad; 
The more one lickens, the 4vor/e at eaſe he is. Thakeſd) 
The WoRSFE. . . [from the adjective.] a 
1. The lots ; not the advantage; not the better. 
Was never man, who moit conqueſts atchfiev'd; 
But ſometimes had the wworſe, and luſt by war. penſer\, 
Judah was put to % 4vpr/e before Iſrael; and they led 
to their tents, — 3 2 Krngs, xiv. 12. 
2. Something leſs good. | . i 
A inan; whatever are his profeſſions, always thinks 20% 
worſe ot a woman, who forgives him for making an attempt 
on her virtue. | | Clari/a. 
To WORSE. v. a. [from the adjective.] To put to dilad- 
3 This word, though analogical enough, is hot now 
uted, | 
Perhaps more valid arms; 
Weapons more violent, when nest we meet, 1 
May terve to better us, and 4vvy/e our foes. Milton, 
Wo'RSER. adi. A barbarous word, formed by corrupting 
Tvorſe with the uſual comparative termination. | 
Gods! take = breath trom me; | 


To die before you pleaſe. © Shakeſpeare, 
| A dreadful quiet felt, and ævorſer far | 
Than arms, a ſullen interval of War. Dryden. 
[Wolksnir. 2. / [peondrcye, S ux on.] . 


1. Digniy; eminence; excellence. | | 
Thou madeſt him lower than the angels, to crown him 
2 8 c P/al. viii. 5 
klin born of noble ſtate; | 5 
And muckle worſhip in his native land. 
Well could he tourney, and in lifts debate. Fairy Queer, 
My train are men of choice, and rareſt parts 
That all particulars of duty know; I, 
And in the molt exact regard ſupport 8 
The worſhip of their names. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
I belong to vor/hzp, and affet 
In honovr, honeſty. - . Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Dinner is on table; my father deſires your avor/hiþ's com- 
pany.  - Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
The old Romans freedom did beitow, es 
Oiaur princes wvor/hip with a blow. Hudibras. 
What lands and lordſhips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his av now. Dryden. 
Againſt your 200%, when had Sk writ? 
Or P—ge pour'd forth the torrent of his wit? 


A, Pope. 


Of creatures wanting voice. | - Milton, 
He wav'd a torch aloft, and, madly van, 
_. Sought godlike worſhip from a ſervice train, Dryden. 

The worſhip of God is an eminent part of religion, and 
prayer is a chief part of religious wor/biþ : hence religion 
is defcribed by ſecking God. „„ 7 71 
I here were ſeveral inroads into Germany; particululy a 


They join their vocal abonſbip to the quire 


them the Suevi had their 2vor/þ7p of Iſis. 
5+ Honour; reſpect; civil deference. | 


thoſe who lit at meat with him. 


ſhip in thole who are under that power; which <vor/b7pþ lies 
in expreſling a due regard fo that power, by a care not to 

_ provoke it, and an endeavour to obtain the favour of it; 
which, ameng mankind, is called civil worſhip. Stilling fl, 


6. Idolatry of lovers. | 


Tis not your inky brows, your black 61k hair, 
Tour bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 
"That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip. Shakeſp. 
1. To adore; to honour or venerate with religious rites. 
Thou ſhalt 2vorfh7p no other God. od. xxxiv. 14. 
Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a voluntary 
_ humility and <vor/bipping of angels, = Col. ii. 18. 
Adore and wor /prp od Supreme. Milton, 
3 Firſt awor/hip Gua; he that torgets to pray, 1 . 
Bids not himfelf good-morrow nor good- day. Randolph. 
On the tmooth rind the paſſenger ſhall ſen 


2. To reſpect; rohonour; to treat with civil reverence; 
165 Our grave, 5 
Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a tongueleſs mouth, 


To WO'R SHIP. wv. #. To perform acts of adoration, 
I and the lad will go yonder and aæwHſbip. Gen. xxii. 5. 
The people went to 2v9r/hip before the golden calf. Kings. 

Wo'rsSHIPFUL, adj. [worſhip e, . 5 

1. Claiming reſpect by any character or dignity. 

1 This is worſhipful ſociet yr, a 
And fits the mounting ſpirit like myſelf. Shakeſpeare, 
When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, bringing 

no other evil with it; but when it comes to wait upon a 

great and wworſhipful ſinner, who for many years has ate 


e South. 
2. A term of ironical reſpect. „ . 
Every man would think mie an hypocrite indeed; and 
what excites your moſt <vorſhipful thought to think ſo ? 
5 8 Tp ,- * Shakeſpeare. 
Suppoſe this worfhipful idol be made, yet ſtill it wants 
ſenie and motion. Stilling fleet. 
WORSHIPFULLY. adv. [from worſhipful.} Reipeckfully. 
Haſtings will loſe his head, ere give conſent, 
His maſter's ſon, as 2v9r/hipfully he terms it, | 
Shall loſe the royalty of England's throne. Shakeſpeare; 
WoO'RSHIPPER, 7. f. [ftom vor/hip.} Adorer; one that 
worſhips. | 
What art thou, thou idol ceremony? Tr 
What kind of god art thou that ſuffer'ſt more 


Thoſe places did not confine the immenſity of God, nor 
pive his wor fhrppers a nearer approach to heaven by their 
ight, © : South's Sermons. 

It poſterity takes its notions of us from our medals, they 
mult fancy one of our kings paid a great devotion to Mi- 
ner va, that another was a profeſſed worſbipper of noone. 

WorsT. adj. [The ſuperlative of bad, formed from au? 
bad, worſe, worſt.) Moſt bad; moſt ili. 
If thou hadſt not been born the worſt of men; 

Thou hadſt been knave and flatterer. | Shakeſpeare. 

The pain that any one actually feels is {till of all other 
the worſt ; and it is with anguifh they cry out. Locke, 

WoRrsT. 7. ſ. The molt calamitous or wicked ſtate; the ut- 
molt teizht or degree of any thing ill. | 
Who 1s't can fay, I'm at the wvorft ? 

I'm worſe than e'er I was, _ 

And worſe I may be yet: the <vorft is not, 

So long as we can ſay, this is the aworf.. 


men come otten to prefer the 40 to the better, and to 


That you may be armed againſt the ac in this unhappy 
1 121 N — 


voyage of the Egyptians under Otiris up the Danube; from 
Arbuthnot, - 


The humble guelt ſhall have au in the preſence of 
| Ae, XIV. 10. 
Since God hath appointed government among men, it is 
plain that his intention was, that ſome kind of wor/bip | 
ſhould be given from ſome to others; for where there iz a * 
power to punith and reward, there is a foundation of avory- - - 


Thy name enorav'd, and 1rfhip Helen's tree. Dryden. 1 


Not «yor/hipp'd witha waxen epitaph. Shep. Henry v. 


well and done ill; it is attended with a long train of rheums. 


Of mortal gricts, than do thy avorſbippers? Shakeſpeare. — 


Shakeſdeare. 
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(tate of aftairs in our diſtreſſed country, I ſend you theſe 
conhderations on the nature and immortality of the {oul. 


Digby. 
Happy the man, and happy he alone, 
He, who can call to-day his own : 
He who {cure within can ſay, 
 To-muriow do thy v, tor I have liv'd to-day. 
| 1 85 Dryden. 


Sir Roger gets into the frontiers of his eſtate, betore he 
beats about in tearch of a hare, on purpole to {pare ue ow 
fields, where he is always ture of hnding diverhon when the 
aworft comes to the wort, Ad.liſon s Spectator. 
Jo WoRST. v. a. { from the adjective.] Lo defeat; to over- 

throw. | . 

'The caſe will he no worſe than where two duellits enter 
the tield, where the xv2rfled party hach his {word given hu 


again without further hurt, 7 Suckithg. 
Tac bear was in a greater frighty i 5 
Brat down and worfted by the knight. Hudibras. 


It is downright manets to contend where we are {ure to 
be aworfted. L' Iftrange. 
The victorious Philiſtines were avorfled by the captivated 
ark, which foraged their country more than a conquering 
army. 


her brother 2v9;Ned in the duel. Dryden's Dedalus. 
Wo RSTED. 2. / [trom Morſted, a town in Nortvilk famous 
tor the wooilen manufacture. ] Woojilen yarn; wool pun. 
A bale, proud, ſhallow, beggarly three luited, hundred 
pound, filthy worfed-ltocking knave. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
There Ridpath, Roper cudgell'd might ye view; 

The very orfted till look'd black and blue. 


Pope. 
WorrT. 2. J. [pihr, Saxon; wort, Dutch. ] 


1. Originally a general name for an herb; whence it till con- 


tinues in many, as {verwwort, Ipletii vort. 
2. A plant of the cabbage kind. | 


3. (hynr, Saxon. ] New beer either unfermented, or in the act | 


of termentation. _ $5 5 
If in the ⁊vort of beer, while it worketh, before it be tun- 


ned, the burrage'be often changed with freſh, it will make | 


a ſovereign drink for melancholy. Bacon's Natural Hijtory. 


 WoRTH, or Vurtb. v. n. [peonban, Sax.] To be. Ilias 


word is only now retained in v9 worth, or wurth ; Wo be. 
SS _ "Woworththe man 
That firſt did teach the curſed ſteel to bite 
In his own fleſh, and make way to the living ſp'rit. 
7 . JC 
Wonk rk. In the termination of che names of places comes 
from pops, a court or farm, or pohꝭwꝛ, a rect or road. 


| DR Gibſon. 
"WORTH. 7. /. [peons, Saxon. 9 5 
1. Price; value. | 


Your clemency will take in good ꝛborth the offer of theſe 


my {imple and mean labours. © Hooker. 
J P . . . . 93 
What is worth in any thing, my 
But ſo much money as twill bring? Hadibras. 


A common marcaſite ſhall have the colour of gold exact- 


ly; and yet upon trial yield nothing of worth but vitriol | 


and tulphur. 
1. Excellence; virtue | 
| How can you him unworthy then decree; © 
In whole chief part your 2vorths implanted be? Srdrey. 
Is there any man of 4vorth and virtue, although not in- 
firucted in the ſchool of Chritt, that had not rather end the 


Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


days of this tranſitory life as Cyrus, than to fink down with | 
them of whom Elihu hath ſaid, momento moriuntur. Hooker, | 


Having from thele ſuck'd all they had of a. f,; 
And brought home that faith which you carried torth,. 


I throughly love. | 5 . 
ler virtue, and the conſcience of her acer 
That wou'd be woo'd. I | 


A A nymph of your own train 
Gives us your character in ſuch a ſtrain, | 
As none but the, who in that court did dwell, . 
Could know ſuch worth, or worth deſcribe fo well. 

| e | . | _ Waller, 
3. Importance; valuable quality. | 5 1 

Peradventure thoſe things whereupon ſo much time was 
then well lpent, have lithence that lolt their dignity and 
Worth, 7 | 7 Hofer. 
Take a man poſſeſſed with a ſtrong deſire of any thing, 

ard the xw9rth and excellency of that thing appears much 
greater than when that deſire is quite extinguiſhed, $0426. 

VW 9RTH. adj. 

1. Equal in price to, equal in value to. 

| Women will love her that the 1s a woman, 
More worth than any man: men that the 1s 
Tac rareſt of all women, 
Your ton and daughter found this trefpals avorth 
Tuc flame which here it ſuffers. Shakeſpeare. 
You have not thought it worth your labour to enter a pro- 


elled 4illent againit a philoſophy, which the greatelt part of | 


the virtuoſi ot Europe have delerted, as a mere maze of words. 
3 5 EN 5 Glanville. 
As if tis nothing worth that lies conceal'd 5 


And ſcience is not ſcieuce till reveal d? Dryden. ; 


At Geneva are merchants reckoned worth twenty hun- 
dred thouſand crowns. Addiſan on Italy. 
It is worth while to conſider how admirably he has turned 
the courſe of his narration, and made his huſbandman con- 
cerned even in what relates to the battle. Addiſon. 
2. Deſerving of. 3 
The cuſtle appeared to be a place 2vorth the keeping, and 
capable to be made ſecure againſt a good army. Clarendon. 
Hie we may reign ſecure, and, in my choice, 
To reign is worth ambition, though im hell. 
Hatte hither Eve, and worth thy ſight behold, 
Eaſtward among thoſe trees, what glorious thape 
Comes this way moving, iltun's Paradiſe Loft. 
Whatloever = 


Milton. 


15 worthy of their love is worth their anger. Denham. 
This is life indeed; life worth preſerving; 
Such life as Juba never felt till now. Addiſon's Cato. 


I have long had it in my thoughts to trouble you with a 
letter; but was diſcouraged for want of ſomething that 1. 
could think worth ſending fifteen hundred miles. 
| Berkley to Pope. 
Many things are worth enquiry to one man, which are 
not ſo to another. Matlis's Improvement of the Mind. 
3. Equal in polletſons to. | | | 
"Dang'rous rocks, | 
Which touching but my gentle veſſel's ſide, 
Would ſcatter all the ſpices on the ſtream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my ſilks; 
And ina word, but even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Although aworth nothing, he ſhall be protterecd in mar- 
riage the beſt endowed, and moſt beautiful viigin of their 
iſland. | Sandy Journey. 
Wo'RTHILY. adv. from aborthy.] $5 2 
1. Suitably;z not below the rate of, | 
The divine original of our fouls hath little influence upon 
us to engage us to walk wworthily of dur, tion, and iv 
do nothing that is bale, Kay. 


2. Detcrveilly., 
| They are betray'd 


Iz. Jultly ; not without cauſe. 


| | South's Sermons. | 
She could have hrought the chariot again, when the taw 


2. Having no value. 


5 Milton. S 


it will follow, that ſeeing man is the 4vorthzzft creature on 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's T. ale. | 


7. Deſerving of ill. 6 


To loathſome ſickneſs, wworthily, ſince they 1 

God's image did not reverence in theme. vs.  Miltex. 

You worthily lucceed, not only to tue Lunynrs on your 
anceiturs, but ailo to their virtues, Dryden. 


Ciuiitian men having, befides the common light cf all 
men, lo great help of heavenly direction tom above, toge— 
ther Wird te lamps of fo bright examples a> the caurch vi 
God doth yieid, it cannot but wvor{bily feem veproachtut ior 
us io Icave bai the one and the other. Hooker. 

The king is preſent; it 't be known to him 

That 1 gamiay wy deed, how may he wound, 

And weorthbily, my talthoud. 

A Chrutian cennst lawtuily hate any one; and vet 1 at- 
firm chat tome may very worthy deer ve lo be bad ani 
ot all, we decetvers deiet ves it molt, SeuiÞ $ SEFMIns. 

WORTHINESS. . /. [from . 
1. Deici e. | | 

Vie prayers which our Saviour made were for his own 
Wort hiueis accepted, vuis God accepietts not, but will thi 
condition, if ch eV be joined with a betiet in Clit, Hoey, 

2. Excclicucc ; dignity; virtue. | * 
Doueamning ver to marry but him, whom ſhe thought 
wortpy of her; and that was une in whom all worthincyes 
were harboured. 5 5 Sidney. 
© that is at all times good, miſt hold his virtue to Youu, 
Whole worthineſs would itir it up where it wanted, rather 
than iuck it where there is tuch abundance, Shakeſpeare. 
ho is {ure he hath a foul, unletſs Reps 1 
It tee and judge, and follow aworthineſs, 
And by deeds praiſe it? he who doth not this, 
May lodge an mmatetoul, but 'tis not his. Donne. 
What ſet my thoughts on work was the avorthineſs and 
curioſity of the ſubject in ielt Holder. 
3. State of being worthy ;. quality of deferving. 3 

She is not worthy to be loved, that hath not ſome feeling 

of her own Iworthmeſs. | Sidney. 
Wo'RTHLESS. adj, [from worth.) 55 


1. Having no virtues, dignity, 01 excellence. 
R : l 


Keep oft aloof with worthleſs emulation. . 
A little ume will melt her frozen thoughts, e 
And worthlejs Valentine ſhall! be forgot. S vakeſpeare.' 

| On Laura's lap yeu lay, | | 
Chilling the worthleſs crow, away. 


Roſcommon. 
My anxious pains we all the day, 
In Xſearch of what we like, employ : 
Scorning at night the worrblejs prey, 
We find the labour gave the joy. 
. Am I then doom'd'to fall 
By a boy's hand? and for a av0rthleſs woman ? Ad.liſon. 
Wo'R THLESSNESS. 2. /. [from evortbleſs.) Want of exce:-- 
| lence; want of dignity z want of value. Fe! 
But that mine own worthlefneſs tpeils the conceit, I could 
think our company parallel to the leven wit men of Greece. 
85 N More s Divine Dialogues. 
A notable account is given us by the apoitic of this mag 


Prim. 


it, not enlivened by deeds. 
Wo'RTHY. adj. (from worth. ] i | 8 5 
1. Deſerving; 1uca as merits: with F before the thing de- 
lerved. 85356 ICE NE Oe Doggy 
She determined never to marry any but him, whom ſhe 
thought worthy of her, and that was one in whom all worthi- 
neſſes were harboured. „ 
Further, I will not flatter you, 
That all I ſee in you is mi 
Than this; that nothing do 1 lee in you ws 
That ſhould merit hate. Shakeſpeare's King John. 
2. Phou art avorthy of the (way, - „„ 
To whom the heav'ns in thy nativity 


South's Serinous. 


Adjudg'd an olive branch and laurel crown, 


nity, PE, 5 | - 
It the beſt things have the perfeReſt and beſt operations, 


earth, and every ſociety of men more xvorthz than any man, 
and of ſociety that is the moſt excellent which we call the 
church. x „5 4g „ Hooker, 
5 He now on Pompey's baſis lies along, Tt, 

No wvorthizr than the duſt.  Shakejprare's Julius Caſar.. 
_— A war upon the Turks is mere worthy tan upon any. 


of ſuccets might invite ſome other choice. 
Think of her worth, and think that God did mean, 
This vorthy mind {h ed 2vortby things embrace; 
Blot not her beauties with thy thoughts unclean, _ 
Nor her diſhonour with thy paſhon bate. 
Happicr thou may'lt be, vorthier canſt not be. Milton. 


- 


3. Having worth z having virtue. | 
| The doctor is well money'd, and his friends 
Potent at court; he, none but he, ſhall have her; 
Though twenty thouland worthier come to crave her. 
9 „ | | Shakeſpeare. 
The matter I handle is the moſt important within the 
whole extent of human nature for a worthy perſon to em- 
ploy himſelf about. Digey ou the Soul. 
We tte, though order'd for the beſt, 
Permitted laurels grace the lawlets brow, 
Th' unworthy rais'd, the ww9rthy calt below. 
4. Not good. A term of ironical celebration. 
y worthy wife our arms miſlaid, 
And from beneath my head my ſword convey*d; 
The door unlatch'd ; and with repeated calls 
Invites her former lord within my walls. 


Dryden. 


in dignity, 


What has he done to Nome that's aworthy death? 
: NE Shakeſpeare. 
If the wicked man be avorthy to be beaten, the judge thall 
cauſe him to be beaten. | Deut. xxv. 2. 
Wo R TUV. 2. /. ron the adjective.] A man laudable for 
any eminent quality, particularly tor valour. 

Such as are conſtellated unto knowledge come ſhort of 
themlelves if they go not beyond others, and muſt not fit 
down under the degree of worthies. Brown's Pulg. Errours. 

What do thele aworthies 
But rob and ſpoil, burn, laughter, and enflave 
Peaceable nations? Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
No worthies form'd by any mule but thine 
Could purchaſe robes, to make themſelves ſo tine. Waller. 
For this day's palm, and for thy former atts, 
Thou Arthur baft acquir'd a futme fame, 


While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules 


Shake;peare”'s Henry VIII. | 


3. The plural as the fingular, 


Woo, his talie hopes, the trutt ot Eugland's honour, | 
Shakejpeare. | 


| 4. Was or am reſolved; wiſh or wiſhed to. 


]  Jea ous Philoclea, that was even jealo 


inſignificant charity of the will, and of the avorthleyueſs of | 


Sidney. | 


by love,” 3 5 . 


Tt | | > Dran _ Shakeſp. | 
| 2. Valuable; noble; illuſtrious; having excellence or dig- 


other Gentiles in point of religion and honour ; though hope | 
] Bacon. 


Davies. 


Flowers worthy of paradiſe. | Milton. 
Thou, Drances, art below a death from me: 
Let that vile foul in tha: vile body reſt, | 
The lodging is well worthy of the gueſt. Dryden. 
My tutt*rings for you make your heart my due; | 
Be worthy me, and I am worthy you, Duden. 
6. Suitable to any thing bad. —— — 
| The mercilz(s Macdonald, 
Worthy to be a rebel; for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature | 
Do ſwarm upon him. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


The next worthy came in with a retinne of hits 


Pays, 
7 - , +4 - Wor, 
To WORTAHVY. v. 3. [fromtheadjeftive,] To render wc, 
ly apgrandiic; ty rxalt, Nut uied. | 55 
He conunci, tripp'd me behind ; | 
Anau put upon him uch a deal of man, 
SN up 
5 hut w4riþ1, Guts But Prailes of the king, 
b | "Gr hi F T ine * ; ; A A „ 1 , 
7 wo jpeg ors PEN 85 . N was leit-tubgu d. S taheſtearę. 
9 . OT. D. NN. picen, Saxon; neee Wert, to Knew. e 
which the preiciite was wot, Knew; winch hy degiexs 2 


. , , 8 — 0 8 a * vw 
mittaken tor the prelent tele, ] Lo know;  t * 
i* : P 9 10 be * * 
Oblolete. pL | | Awate. 
The faive of reformation they mightily call for Lutwhers: 
and what the loves are which Mr, ut where, 


ect, as they wet tilt hire! 
10 they think met greatly material 10 Korch 1 
Well L et, Compur'd toatl the reit 
Ot each dente; that beggar's lite is beſt. 
More water glideth by the Bull 
Than xt the wilier ot. 
He Hot von, what I found? 
| Forſc oth, anmventory, thus importing. Shake Pear 
Wovr. Ive preteite and participie paflive or | 85 
Adam, waning her return, had 2vgve 
Ot choicelt tiow'rs, a garland, 
Wo'vex. The participle pafſive of weave; 
WOULD. The pieterite of «vill. 


1. It is general]- uted as an auxiliary verb with an ingnitive 

to h unit. gives the torce of the iubjunttive Od. 

| [f God's providence dic not ſo order it, cats 40. { dails 

be committed, which world juttle private men out ofthe 

nights, and unhinge ſtates. | F Ps 
2. 4 vw OULD dit. My reſolution is that it ſhould be 0 

n.. | | 3 
Thuu WOU'LDEST. do it. Such m the conſcoucas 

þ d | ; uſt be the conſecuence ta 

thee. 3 | pho: CU vs "0 

He WOULD, or it would. This muſt be the conſequence to 


1 136 Ker $ 


Futbe; d. 


Mility, 


him or it. 
He by the rules of his own mind, could conftrue TIEN 
end of mens doings but ſelf-ſeeking, SE air 


r 
ſuddenly teared wat 
do, and as tudd.uly hated then aving both mi, 
not N N 2 ail 5 28 havin both ft ar 
mind ſo to do. : n Shi and 
Sne ao“ give her a leſſon for walking 
make her keep within doors for one fortaj 


_ Zeimane would needs have her glove. 
EI You ould be faiisfied I | 
Hau! nay, and will. Shakeſp O. ͤ U 
N | e 
hes &r:0w not what they are, nor what they wvorl be, 
any tarcher than that they 2vould not be what they are. 
3 Hh | | i L Eftranse 
It will be needleſs to enumerate all the imple ideas be: 
longing to each ſenſe: nor indeed is it poſſible if we 209217; 
there being a great many more ot them belonging to molt of 
the ſenſes than we have names for. | 
By pleaſure and pain I world be underſtood 
whattoever delights or moleſts us, 


Locle. 
a to ſignity, 
whether from the thoughts 


£. 2 a familar term tor W2/h to do, or to have, 
Woaat wou!ldft thou with us? Shakeſp. King Lear 
Mr. Stender, what vou!d you with me? 8 
El xeald little or nothing with you. 
6. Should with, | 8 
Celia! if you apprehend 
he mule of your incenſed friend; 
Nor vou/d that he record your blame, 
And make it live; repeat the ſame; 
Again deceive him, and again, 
And then he twears he'll not complain. 
7. It is uſed in old authoursfor fboullt, 
The exccls. of diet would be avoided. | 
As for percolation, which belonveth to ſeparati 


Bacon. 
on, trial 


_ Kwould be made by clarifying by adhetion, with milk put 
Bacon s Naiural Hiſtory, 


into new beer and ttirred with it, 
8. It has the lignification of L with, or I pray; this, 1 U- 


the phrate, would God; which originally imported, that 


to God: and thence I xvould, or ellipricailly, g came to 
lgnity, I wiſh: and 10.1 is ukd even in good authours, 
bur ought not to be imitated, _ | 


T1 wall my father logk'd but with my eyes. Sale 
1 would this muſick would 5 : . 7 
I, this tound I better know. Shakeſpeare, 


Wite men will do it without a law; I avorld there migh 
be a law to reſtrain fools. , 
| Lit! T1 would I couid hear mo. 

Tis is yet the outward, faixeſt ſide 

Ot our delign : within reits moreof tear | 

'Fnan, my molt worthy lords, [world there were. Daniel. 

Would thou hadit hearken'd to my words, and ſtay'd 
With me, as I belought thee, when that ſtrange 
Delire ot wand' ring, this unhappy morn, 
Poſſcis' d thee. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Would God we might prevent the, need of tuch unkindly 
_ expelients, and by a thanktul ſenſe of what we have, pro- 
vive to cunſerve it. Fig De: oy of Piciy. 
| I ſcarce am pleas'd, I tamely mount the throne, 
 Wiuld Aurengzebe had all their fouls in one. = Dryden. 
And evould to Heav'n the ſtorm you felt, would bring 
On Cuithaginian coalts your wasd'ring king. Dryden. 


| | WoU LDixG. a. . [from would, } Motion of dere; ditpo- 
l Dryden. | 
5. Suitable for any quality good or bad; equal in value; equal 


ſition to any thing; propenſion; inclination z incipient pur- 
pole. | 


to ſpiritual purpoles, to ſubdue the exorbitancies of the fell, 
as well as to continue the 2vouldings of the ſpirit. Hain. 
WOUND. ». /. [ pund, Saxon; nde, Dutch. A hurt 
given by viclence. 8 5 
I am faint; my gaſhes cry for help.— 
— So wcll thy words become thee as thy evounds, 
They tmack of honour both. 
Now ſhew the wound mine eyes have made in thee ; - 
Scraich thee but with a pin, and there remains 


He ſtooping, open'd my left fide, and took 
From thence u rib: wide was the avound, 


The aliment of ſuch as have freſh wounds ſhould be mild 
without ſtimulating or ſaline ſubſtances. Arbath. on Alm. 
They feel the ſmart and ſee the ſcar of their former 
abs; and know that they mult be made a ſacrifice to 
the leaſt attempt towards a change. Sahl. 
To WOUND. v. 4. from the noun. ] To hurt by violence. 
Th' untented wenndings of a father's curls _ 
Pierce ev'ry tence about thee. © Shakeſpeare's King Lear« 
I kill, and I make alive; I wwenurd, and I heal. Hel. 
The battle went fore againſt Saul, and the archers hit him, 
and he was lore wounded. 1 Sam. xxx.. z. 
God ſhall worrd the head of his enemies. aim he 
He was wounded tor our tranſgreflions, he was bill, 
for our iniquities. Ja. liv. 5. 


When ye tin fo againſt the brethren, and avound thei 


And of three Chriſtian worthzes art the firſt, Dryden. 


1 Cor. vil. 12. 
Adonis 


weak conſcience, ye hin againſt Chriſt, 


CEREALS 
Sal ei care. 


ay, 
one 


they coul do, and as ſuddenly ſuſpected what they a | 


Sidney, 
| g ſo late, that ſhould - 
ght. Sidney. 
urs of herſelf; for 
Side „ 


of our minds, or any thing operating on our bodies. Locle. 


8 bakeſpeare, 
Waller, 


licve, is improper; and formed by a grade corruption of 


| Cena, might God will, miabt God decree; trom is 
phie Hi unde Hou came, aueutd tf God; thence, I wvonlt 


Bacon's Advice to Villiers 
Ben. fohnfon” 


It will be every man's intereſt to join good performances 


Shakeſpeare's Maciith. 
Some ſcar of it, Shatejpearts 


But ſuddenly fill'd up and heal'd. Milton. 


W. 


Adonis from his native rock 
of Th 


1ammuz, yearly wounded, _ Milton. 
Heroes of old, wnen wounded ſhelter ſought. Dryden, 
The lavages wornded Atkins, and flew his followers. 
PEE 5 Robinson Crußbe. 
VWouxD. The preterite and participle paſſive of <v71d, i 
They took the body of Jeius, and word it in linen 
cloaths, with Vos ag: | ' | John, xix. 40. 
All w ili be but like bottoms of thread clute 2vgund up. 
e 9 85 Bacon. 
The young men Twound him vp, and buried him. Acts, 
Thele mathematical engines cannot be ſo cadly and 
ſpeedily <vound up, and to certainly levelled as th: other, | 
| © | Wilkins, 
Phe parliament being called here, and the min lettle- 
went of Leland evourd up in England, and put into the 
D:ike of Ormond's hands to pals nere into au act, all per— 
lons came over in a ſhoal. . Leni. 
Wou'xXDLESS. adj. Ctrom πνοαν. Exempt from wounds, 
\WoU'NDWORT. 2. /. [oulnerarra, Latin.] A hunt. 

It hath a papihonaceous flower, out of whole tubular and 
turgid empalement ariles the pointal, which atterward be- 
comes a ſhort pod, filled with roundiſh feeds: the pod is 
enclojed in a membranious bladder was betore the empale- 

b nent. : | . | Milar. 
Wou'xDY: adj. Exceſſive. A low bad word. 24 
We have a world of holydays; that *ts a evoundy hin- 
drance to a poor man that lives by his labour, { Ejtrange. 
Thete ſtockings of Sulan's coit a xvoundy deal of 
tle puiling on. 5 
Wox. 
VVOXS. 


c The preterite of gon. Became. Obſolete. 
Ihe ape in wond'rous ttomach wx, 


Strongly encourag'd by the ciaity fox. _* Huvogrd. | 
Nut one putt of wind there did appear, | 5 
That all the three the great 2vox much atraid. Spenſer. | _ 


Vox EN. The participle ot-/0 wax, Obtolcte. 


- Waack. nf. \wwrack, Dutch; phæcce, Saxon, © wreich; |. 


the ports uie 2vrack or vrece indifferentiy a5 rhe re- 

quires, the later writers ot proſe commonly gere. Sec 

WRECK. ] VVV 

1. Deſtruction of a ſhip by winds or rocks. 

Now, with full fails into the port I move, 

An fately can unlade my breait of love; | 
niet and calm: why ſhould I then go back, 85 

1170 tempt the ſecond hazard of aavrack, Dryden. 
2. Ruin; deſtrubtion. This is the true Saxon meaning. 

5 With ule of evil, growing more and more evil, they took 


delight in ſlaughter, and pleaſed themiclves in making others | 


6. Totranlport ; to put in ecſtaſy. 


2, 1 nat in which any thing is wrapped, 


| WRATH. ». / 


pams |. 
- Ga. 


WRATHFULLY. adv, from wwrathful.] 


$. [It is often corruptly written tor 

atla.] 20v1natch up miracuivutl | 

W .uatever things were diicovered to St. Paul, when he 
was Wrapped up into the third heaven, all the deſcription 
he maxes 15, that there are tuch things as eye hath not ſeen, 
ear heard, nor hath it entered into tne heart ot man to con- 
ceive. Locke. 


rap or rapt, from rapio, | 


Much more thc reverend lire prepar'd-to ſay, 
Wrapp'd with his juy 3 how the 1wo armies lay, Coaoley. 
7. [Perhaps the tollowing pallage thuuld properly be rapp ; 
tough Wrapped is now trequenitly uled in tus tene. 

Wrapt up in tilent tear he lies. Waller. 

Wrapp'4m amaze the matrons wildly ſtare. Dryden. 
WAP PEG. 4. J. [from arab.] hs 
1. One that wraps, 


My arms were ptelled to my tides, and my legs cloſed to- 
gether by 10 many wrappers, that 1 looked hike an Egyp- 
man mummy, Addiſon's Speci ator, 
[pna8s, Saxon; wrede, Daniſh ; wvreed, 
cruel, Dutch. ] Anger; tury; rage, | 

| Fiou dot the prayers or ine 11ghteous feed | 

Pretent before the Majeity Divine, | 

And his avenging <vrath to clemency incline, Fairy E. 

With one tvol's head I came to woo 7 ö 

But I go away with two: 
Swert, adieu! Ill keep my oath, 3 | 

Pavently to bear my evrath. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 

I tear, —leit there be debates, enyyiugs, wwraths, ſtrites. 

5 | 5 2 Cor. xi. 20. 


He hoy'd not to eſcape, but ſhun 
The pretent, tearing guilty what his wwrath 


 Ibght tuddenty wat, Milton. 


WRA'THFUL. adj. {wrath and full.) Angry; furious; 


ragunge. oh ET | | 
tic cry" d, as raging ſcas are wont to roar, 5 
Wucu winiry itoria his vrathful wreck doth threat. 
5 . | © Fairy Queen. 
| _ Fly from wrath: 32 
Sad be the fights, and bitter truits of war, 
Aa tnvuland furics wait on wraihul words. 
as | | Fairy Queen, 
How now, your 2vrathjul weapons drawn, Shakeſp. 
The truecvangencal zeal im uld abound more in the mild 
and guud-natured aitcttions, than the vehement and avrath- | 
Jul paſhions. | Sprat's Sermons. 
\IH Furioutly; pat- | 
lonately, OE 
2 Gentle friends, 


{4. To encircle as a garland, 


.. Longaville | 

Did never ſonnet tor her ſake compile, 

Nor never laid his wreathed arms athwart 
His loving boſom to keep down his heart. Shakeſpeare, 

About his neck 

A green and gilded inake had wwreath'd itſelf, _ 

Who, with her head, nimble in threats approach'd 

The opening of his mouth; but tuddeniy, 

Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itlelt © 
And with indented glides did flip away. Shakeſpeare. 
| The beard of an oat is wreathed at the bottom, and one 
ſmooth entire ſtraw at the top: they take only the part that 


is wreathed, and cut off the other. Bacon. 
2. It is here uſed for to wwvrithe. | S 
Impatient of the wound, NG 
He rolls and <vreaths his ſhining body round | 
Then headlong thoots beneath the dathing tide, Cay. 


3. To interweave; to entwine one in another. 
Iwo chains vt pure gold of avreathen work ſhalt thou 
make them, and faſten the uvreathen chains to the ouches. 
FE Exod xxviii. 
As fnakes breed in dunghills not ſingly, but in knots; ſo 
in uch baſe noiſome hearts you thall ever tee pride ard in- 
grautude indiviibly <vreathed and twilted together, South, 
Here, where the labourer's hands have torm'd a bow'r 

Ot <wreathing trees, in linging wafte an hour, Dryden. 


In the flow'rs that awvreath the ſparkling bowl, 
Fell adders hits, and pois'nous terpents rowl. Prior. 
5. To encircle as with a garland. 2 | 
; For thee the fecds her hair, „ 
And witn thy winding ivy wwreathes her lance. Dryden, 
The loldier, from iucceſsful camps returning, 85 
With laurel wvreath'd, and rich with hoflile ſpoil, _ 
Severs the bull to Mars. | Prior. 
WRE'ATHY. adj. [trom goreath.] Spiral; curled; twiſted. 
That which 1s preſerved at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath _ 
wwreathy ſpires, and cochlcary turnings about, which agreeth 
_ with the deſcription of an unicorn's horn in Ælian. Brown, 
WRECK, #. / | pnzcce, Saxon, a miſerable perſon; evracke, _ 
Dutch, a {hp broken. 


* 


1. Deltruction' by being driven on rocks or ſhallows at ſea 3 


deſtruction by Ida. 5 
Fair be ye ſure} but hard and obſtinate, 
As is a rock amidſt the raging floods; _ | 
__ *Gainilt which a ſhip, of tuccour deſolate, 9 
Doth ſuffer 4vreck both of herſelf and goods. Spenſer. 
Like thoſe that lee their 4wreck _ EOS os, 
Ev'n on the rocks of death; and yet they ſtrain, 


That death may not them idly find t' attend 
To their uncertain talk; but work to ineet their end. 
| | * Daniel. 
Think not that flying fame reports my fate; e 
ee J appear, and my own dreck relate. Dryden. 
2, Dittolution by violence. FRED. NE IBS 
EY Not only Paradiſe, 


Let's kill him boldly, but not ae ue. Shakeſpeare. | 
WRATHLESS. adj. [trom wrath.) Fre: trom anger. 4 
Betoie his tcet, to theep and lions lay, 
Feailets ani zvrathl;f3, while they heard him play. Waller. 
To WREAK. wv. a. Old preterite and part. pall. of vroke. 
[ppzecan, Saxon; wrecken, Dutch; recken, German.] 


avrack the effect of their power. 
A world devote to univertal avrack, 
% WRACK. Ya. [from the noun. ] 3 
1. J deltroy in the water; to wreck, [See WRECK.] 
2. Id 1; 


Stdney, 
Milton. 


ems in Milton to mean to rock, to hake. 
Lach on his rock trans fix d, the ſport and prey 


Ot zvracking whirlwinds. | _- Milton. | 1. J revenge. 5 Wy | In this commotion, but the ſtarry cop! 3 
7 3. To torture; . torment, This is commonly written rack; In an ill hour thy foes thee hither ſent, 3 Had gone to wreck, eg * Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
nun the mttrament of torture, always rack. _ Another's wrongs to 4vrea# upon thyleif, Fairy Queen. | 3. Ruin; deſtruction. 33% AE AS RS 8 
NMlerab rejoic'd in her avrack'd lover's pain, TEE Him all that while occahon did provoke _ 0 e Whether he was IE. 5 8 
And fortify'd her virtue with ditdain, Cooley. Againit Pyrocles, and new matter tram'd Combia'd with Norway, or did line the rebel 


\ Pharaoh's and Joſeph's dreams are oftentimes zvrackxed Upon the old, him ſtirring to be wroke — © - | 
peyond their ſymbolization. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | Of his late wrongs. Fairy Queen. | 
J WRA NGL E. v. u. from wrangheſeur, Dutch. Minſben ub. Pale death our valiant leader hath opprefſt, © 
orong, Skinner. To diſpute peevithly; to quarrel per- Come wreak his lots, whom bootleſs ye complain. Fairy. 
verſely. ; to altercate; to ſquabble. | 2. Lo execute any violent delign. This is the lenſe 1w winch 
Yes, fora [core of kingdoms you ſhould wrangle, it is now uled. 25 „„ 
And I would call it fair play. Shakeſpeare's Iempeſt. On me let Death avreak all his rage. Milton. 
| Some unhatch'd practice | 8 5 


| | | „ He left the dame, es 
Hath puddled his clear ſpirit; and in ſuch caſes, | Refolv'd to ſpare her life, and fave her ſhame, | 


Wich hidden help and vantage; or that with both — 
Ile labour'd in his country's wreck, I know not. Shak, 

4. Ic is milprinted here for wreath. _ 5 
le cry d as raging ſeas are wont to roarr, 
When wintry ſtorm his wrathtul wreck doth threat. = 
. 1 bHFPjpenſer. 
Je WRECK, v. a. [from the noun.eee]e]]? 
1. To detiroy by daſhing on rocks or ſandes. 
Have there been any more ſuch tempeſts, wherein ſhe hath 


Men's natures aurangle with inferiour things, Hut that deteſted object to remove, 5 wretchedly been wrecked? / Spenſer on Ireland, 
Though great ones are their object. Shakeſp. Othello. | To wreck his vengeance, and to cure her love. Dryden. „A pilot's hum. 3 
How wobnding a ſpectacle is it to fee thoſe who were by | Think how you drove him hence, a wand'ring exile, Wreck'd as homeward he did come. Shakeſp. Macbeth, _ 


| Chriit debigned tor tiſhers of men, picking up ihells on the To diſtant climes, then think what certain vengeance 
ue, and unmanly abrangling about them too. Dec. of Piety. 
In incompleat ideas we impole on durſelves, and wwraen- | 
gle with others. | —_— 8 Locke. 
Amongit unthinking men, who examine not ſcrupu— 

| Toutly ideas, but contound them with words, there muit be 
eadlets dilpate and orarghng. „„ been, 
His great application 40 the law had not infected his tem- 
per with any thing litigious; he did not know what it was 
to <vrarcle on indifferent points. Addiſ ns Freebolder. 

Filka with the ſenſe oi age, the fire of youth, 


| The coral tound growing upon wrecked ihips and loſt an- 
His rage may wwreak on your unhappy orphail, Smith. chors, that are daily dragged up out ot the lea, demonſti ates 
Her huſband ſcour'd away, | . that coral continues to be formed to this day, Woodward, 
To wreak his hunger on the deſtin'd prey. Pope. | 2. To ruin. 3 | 8 ns; 
3. It is corruptly written for reck, to heed; to care. „ Weak and envy'd, if they ſhould conſpire, — 
My matter is of churliſh d41{pohtion, = ; hey wreck themſelves, and he hath his dehre. Daniel. 
And little avreaksto find the way to heav n | 3. In the following paſſages it is ignorantly uled for wreak, 
By doing deeds of hoſpitality. Shakeſp. As You Like It. in its different ſenies of revenge and execute, * 
WREAK. u.. [from the verb.] 75 1 | Eighty oda years of ſorrow have I ſeen, _ 5 
i. Revenge; vengeance, | | And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen, Shak, 
EE I faint! 1 die! the goddels cry'd: 


do now allay. Fairy 2, | 


Fortune, mine avowed foe, 


: SW E e O cruel, could'ſt thou find none other 
A tcorn of avrareling, yet a zeal ior truth. Pepe. Her wrathtul evreaks themiclves ruel, | —_ 

Aud all the e . ecr ſo long, "Join with the Goths, and with revengetul war To wreck thy ſpleen on ? Pariicide 1 . 
Is only this, if God has plac d lum wrong. Pepe. | Take wwreak on Rome for this ingratitude, Like Nero, thou halt flain thy mother. | Prior. | 


And veng 


: cance on the 
2, Pafſion; furious 


„ Ei 
What and if 
His ſorrows have lo overwhelm'd his wits, 
Shall! we be thus afflicted in his #vreaks, GEES 
His fits, his frenzy, and his bitternels? Shakeſpeare. 
WREAKFUL. adj. | from area.] Revengeful ; angry. 
5 Call ine creatures, Opt Pg 
Whaſe naked natures live in ali the 
Ot wreatful heaven. 
| She in Olympus' top 72 | ; 
Mult vifit Vulcan for new arms, to ſerve her wreakful 
| ſon. | Chapman's Jhad. 
WRrEAKLESS. adj. [I know not whether this word be miſ- 
written for reckleſs, careleſs z or comes from wreak, re- 


| To WRECK. v. n, To ſuffer wreck. _ | 
| With manlier objects we mult tr . 

His conſtancy, with ſuch as have more ſhew _ 

Ot worth, of honour, glory, and popular praiſe,  _ 
Rocks whereon 3 men have often wwreck'd. Milton, 
WREN. 1. / 8 Saxon. ] A ſmall bird. e 
| I e poor uren, : 

The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, . 

Her young ones in her nett, againit the owl; Shakeſp. 
All ages have conceived that the awren is the leaſt of birds, _ 
yet the diſcoveries of America have ſhewed us one fat leſs, 
/ the hum-bird not much exceeding a beetle. gs 
T8 | B'roaun s Vulgar Errours. 
To WRENCH. v. 4. [ppingan, Saxon; wrenghen, Dutch. 
3 violence; to wreſt; to torce. | 


pull b 
us 


WAX GLE. 1. .. from the verb.] A quarrel a perverſe 
diſpute. | | 7 
_ The giving the 


traitor Saturuine, Shakeſpeare. 
© the prieſt a right to the tithe would produce 
law-fuits and wrangles. | 5 Sa. 
Wra'nGLER. . ſ. [from wwrazgle.] A perverſe, peevih, 
ditputative man. 5 
Tell him Ii ath made a match with ſuch a avrangler, 
That all the courts of France will be diſturb'd 
With chaſes. Sſbaleſpeare s Henry V. 
Lord, the houſe and family are thine, | 
Though ſome of them repine; | : 
Turn out theſe avranglers, which defile thy ſeat : 
For where thou dwelleit all is neat. Herbert. 
You ſhould be free in every anſwer, rather like well-bred 
gentlemen in polite converſation, than like noiſy and con- 


ſpite | | 
Toy Shakeſpeare. 


tentious vranelers. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. venge, and means unrevenging. ) his word ir om him, Shakeſpeare F Othello, 
To WrAP, v. a. [hpeonpian, Saxon, to turn; 4wreffler, So flies the wreakleſs ſhepherd from the wolf; | „ Oh form! „ 
Daniſh. ö | of | So firſt the harmleſs flock doth yield his fleece, * How often do'it thou with thy caſe, thy habit, 
1. To roll together; to complicate. And next his throat unto the butcher's knite. Shakeſp. Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiſer fouls . , 


WREATH. 2. . [pneo8, Saxon, ] 
1. Any thing curledor twiſted. | x 
The 4vreath of three was made a wreath of five: to 
theſe thr e firſt titles of the two houſes, were added the au- 
thorities parliamentary and papal, Bacon's Henry VII. 


To thy falſe leeming! Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure, 
Give me that mattock and the wrenching iron. Shaheſp, 
Cziar's army, wanting ſomething, demanded a mithon cr 
diſcharge, though with no intention it thouid be granted; 
but thought by that means to <wrench him to their other 


Peter leeth the napkin that was about his head avraf ped 
together by itlelf, John, xx. 7. 
This laid, he took his mantle's foremoſt part, 
Hle gan the ſame together fold and 2vrap. Fairfax. 
2. To involve; to cover with ſomething rolled or thrown 


1 | the hill; an? finoke to rol eee ee ahor irv aint he Wes; ou 
Y : 200; To darken all the hill, and ſmoke to roll ing the E arthian When transhx d he lie, 
7. wad ons e wee. tide In duſky wreaths reluctant flames. Milton's Par. Loft. Wrenching the Roman jav'lin trom his thighs, Dryden. 
Andi rae Teen A ri ver the winding coaſt : = Heile of his tortuous train | | Achilles wrench dit out, and ſent again 7 
| In ale he <vraps his queen, and hides the flying hoſt. Curl'd many a wanton awreath. Milton. The hoſtile gift. | | Dryden, 
| 2 e Dryden. * Let altars ſmoak, gs e . Struggling to get poſe, | broke the ein er eb. | 
; . . 0 ghter. And richeſt gums, and ſpice, and incenſe ro ; ed out the pegs that faſtened my arm to the ground, 
The ſword made bright is acrapt up for the ſlaug od 1 Their Fara eker, 0 Bro mt Kab 


Gultver's Travels, 

2. To ſprain; to diſtort. | | EW | 

O molt ſmall fault! 

How ugly didſt thou in Cordelia ſhow ? 

Which, like an engine, wwrencht my frame of nature 
From the tix'd place; drew from my heart all love, 


Their vigi 'rapt in miſt 2. A garland; a chaplet. 3 ä 

Of dog . — g boy tnabhg : Milton. Now are our 3 8 with victorious Sale 

in p: vift's Directions to the Buller. Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments. Shakeſpeare. 

2 To can nts td. or. a e ee M9 Dropp'd from his head, a wreath lay on the ground. 
. a o . | 


Leontine's young wife, in whom all his happineſs was Rojcommon. 


10 2, be - her daugh- The boughs of Lotos, form'd into a avreath And added to the gall. _ Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
| UTR up, died in a few days after the death of hel - 55 This —— thy maiden beauty's due, a You wrenched your foot againſt a ſtone, and wees forced 
| FY T, Wra 1 1p. To involve totally. | High on aplane-tree ſhall be hung to view. Dryden. to ſtay. f Swift, 


When for thy head the garland I prepare, 

A ſecond wreath ſhall bind Aminta's hair; 
And when my choiceſt ſongs thy worth proclaim, = 
Alternate a. ſhal! bleſs Aminta's name. Prior. 
To Prince Henry the laurels of his rival are transferred, 
with the additional wreath of having conquered that rival. 
Shakeſpeare Illuſtrated. 
To WREATH. v. a. preterite avreathed; part. paſſ. wwreathed, 

Twreathen. (from the noun.] | 
1. To curl; to twiſt; to convolve. 


WRENCH. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A violent pull or twilt, 
2. A ſprain. 8 | Fe 
Some {mall part of the foot being injured by a wrench, 
the whole leg thereby loſes its ſtrength. ©. Locke. 
3. WRENCHEs, in Chaucer, ſignifies means, ſleights, fubtil» 
ties; which is, I believe, the ſenſe here. | Ie 
He reſolved to make his profit of this buſineſs of Britain, 
as a quarrel for war; and that of Naples as a wrench and 
mean for peace. Bacon's Henry oe 
90 


| Some dear cauſe 3 
Will in concealment aurap me uh a while ; 
When I am known aright, you thall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
King John fled to Laſcus, who was careful how to _ 
Tort him; wrapt up in fo many calamities, after the loſs 0 
his kingdom. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
Things reflected on, in groſs and tranhently, car the 
ſhew of nothing but difficulty in them, and are thought to 


be wrapped up in impenetrable obicurity. Locke, 


a 


WRE 
7; WREST. ©. a. [ppepean, Saxon. 5 
1. To twitt by violence; to extort by writhing or force. 
To wrin;; this ſentence, to aoreſt thereby out of men's 
hands the knowledge of God's doctrine, is without all rea- 
ton, | | | Ajcham. 
To what wretched {tate reſerv'd, 
Better end here unborn ! Why is Weg fs INS | 
To be thus ae from us? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Where you charged in perion, you were a conquetur: ine 
yebels afterwards recovered ſtrength, and vrefted that vic- 
tory from others that they had loſt to you. Dryden. 
Our country's caule, pr | | 
That drew our ſwords, now 2vreſs em from our hand, 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood, FED 
Unprofitably ſhed. © | Adcdifon's Cato. 
O prince; I bluſh to think what I have ſaid; 
But fate has aoreſted the confeſſion from me. 
2. To diſtort; to writhe; to force. | 
So far to extend their ſpeeches, is to 2vreft them againſt 
their meaning. | TS Hooker, 
My father's purpoſes have been miſtook, | 
And ſome about ham have too laviſhly | | 
of tr his meaning and . Sha leſp. Henry IV. 
: 2 the law to your authority; | 
ons f . Shakeſpeare. 


Adiziſon. 


Todo a great right, do a little wrong. 
Wa Es r. ». J. [from the verb.] 

1. Diſtortion; violence. ; PL 

Whereas it is concluded, out of thoſe ſo weak premiſes, 

that the retaining of divers thin | 

- which other reformed churches have caſt out, mult needs ar- 


gue that we do not well, unlefs we can ſhew that they have 


doneill: what needed this avreft, to draw out from us an 
- acculation of foreign churches ? 27 Hooker. 
2. It is uſed in Spenter and Shakeſpeare for an active or mov- 


ing power: 1 fuppoſe, from the force of a tilter acting with 


his lance in his reſt, | 4 
_ Adown he keſt it with ſo puiſſant av, 
That back again it did aloft rebound, _ 
And gave againſt his mother @arth a groneful ſound. 
| Fairy Queen. 
Antenor is ſuch a wreſtin their affaus, IE 
That their negotiations all muſt ſacken, „ 
Wanting his manage. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefida. 
Ware'sTER. z. ,. [from are.] He who wrelts. | 
To WRE'STLE, v. #. [from goreſt.] 1 
1. To contend who ſhall throw the other down. 


You have loſt the fight of good avre/tling. Shakeſpeare. | 


h he goes alone again, I'll never gore for prize 
Wa Jo | 1 Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
Another, by a fall, in wwrefling, ſtarted the end ot the cla- 
vicle from the ſternon. | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To play or ale well, it ſhould be uled with tnole that 
do it better. | 3 . Temple. 
None in the leap ſpring with ſo ſtrong a bound, 


Or firmer in the wreſtling preſs the ground, —Pope. 
2. To ſtruggle; to contend. _ 3 . 
= 4 ade them, if they lov'd Benedick, 
To wiſh him wreſtle with affection 
And never to let Beatrice know of it. Shakeſpeare. 


He knew not how to «wreſtle with deſperate contingencies, | 
_ Clarendon. 


and ſo abhorred to be entangled in ſuch. 
WRE'STLER. 2. . [from wreftle.] 5 
x, One who wrelfles ; one who profeſſes the athletick art. 
Was not Charles, the duke's 4wreftler, here? Shakeyp. 
When the young wreſtlers at their ſport grew warm, 
Old Milo wept, to ſee his naked arm. 
"Tis not from whom, but where we live; 
The place does oft thoſe graces give: 
Great Julius, on the mountains bred, 
A flock perhaps, or herd, had led; 
He that the world ſubdu'd, had been 
But the beſt awre//er on the green. 
2, One who contends in wreſtling. SOS 
| So earneſt with thy God, can no new care, 
No ſenle of danger, interrupt thy prayer? 
The ſacred wreſtler, till a bleſſing givin „ 
g Quins not his hold, but halting conquers heav'n. aller, 
Two wreſtlers help to pull each other down, Dryden. 
WRETCH. . /. [pnecca, Saxon. e | 
1. A miſerable mortal. | Ne 
When I loved, I was a xwretch., _ Accidence, 
She weeps, and 5 her Henry is depos'd; 
He ſmiles, and ſays his Edward is inſtall'd; 
That ſhe, poor wwretch, for grief can ſpeak no more. 
| .  Shareſpeare. 


- Waller. 


The butcher takes away the calf, 
And binds the wret-h, and beats it when it ſtrives. Shak. 
Illuſtrious Twretch ! repine not, nor reply: _ 5 
View not what Heav'n ordains, with realon's eye; 
For bright tlic object is, the diſtance is too high. Prior. 
2. Aworthlels ſorry creature. 8 
Bale- minded wwretches, are your thoughts ſo deeply be- 
mired in the trade of or nr y worldlings, as for retpect of 
gain ſome pauluy wool may yield you, to let fo much time 
pals without knowing perfectly her eitate ? Sidney. 
He no W | Mats | 
Has theſe poor men in queſtion: never ſaw 1 
Wretches to quake; they kneel, they kits the earth, 
Fortwear themſclves as often as they fpeak. Shakeſpeare. 
Title of honour, worth and virtue's right, 
Should rot be given to a due teh to vile. Daniel. 
When they are gone, a company ef ſtarved hungry 
acretches ſhall take their places. | 
3. It is uſed by way oi flight, or ironical pity, or contempt. 
When ſoon away the 3 doth go; 
Poor wretch was never frighted fo; | 
He thought his wings were much too flow, & 
 O'erjov'd they lo were parted, Drayton's Nympbhid. 
Then, if the ſpider find bim faſt beſet, 
She itlues forth, and runs along her loom: 
She joys to touch the captive in her net, 250 
And drags the little wwretch in triumph home. Dryden. 
4 It is tomcumes a word of tenderneſs, as we now lay poor 
thing. 6 ö f 
*Chaſtened but thus, and thus his leſſon taught, 
The happy wr#t) ſhe put into her breaſt. Sidney. 
War TCHtD. 4.4. {from etch. | 
1. Mucrable; unbappy. ; | 
tee we ſhould ivdge to be molt miſerable, but that a 
avreatheter tort there air, on whom, where:s nature hath be- 
{towed ripe capacity, their evil diſpoſition ſeriouſly goeth a- 
bout therewith to apprenend God, as being not God. 
Hooker, 


| Waller. 


O cruel death! to thoſe you are more kind, 

Than to the evretched mort: ls left behind, 

Why do'ſt thou drive we 5 

To range all o'er a waſte and barren place, | 

To find a friend? The auretched have no friends. 

| Dryden, 
2. Calamitous; afflictive. 
3. Sorry; pilitul; paltry; worthlels, _ 

When God was ſerved with legal ſacrifices, ſuch was the 
milcrable and awretched condition of tome mens minds, that 
the belt of every th1g they had, being culled out tor them- 
ſelves, it there were in their flocx's any poor, ſtarved, or diſ- 
ealed thing not worth the keeping, they thought it good 
enough for the altar of God, Hlooler. 


As in the church of England, | 


Ta; Pititulneſs; detpicablenels, - 7 


Dienbam. 


— 


L' Ffirauge. | 
3. Totqueeze; 10 preſs, 


Affected noiſe is the moſt =»retched thing, | 
That to contempt can empty {cribblers bring. Reſcommm. 
Forgive the many tailings ot thole who, with their awretch- 

ed art, cannot arrive to thole heights that you poffeſs. 
Dryden. 


4. Deſpicable; hatefully contemptible. | 


An adventure worthy to be remembered for the unuſed 
examples therein, as well of true natural goodneſs as of 
wretched ungratetulneis.. i To Sidney. 

WRE'TCHEDLY, adv, from 4wretched.}] 5 


| 1. Mierably ; unhappily. 


From thele two wars, lo wretchedly entered into, theduke's 
ruin took its date. e Clarendon. 
2. Meanly ; deſpicably. N 5 
When ſuch little thufling arts come once to be ripped up, 
and laid open, how poorly and wwretchedly mutt that man 
ſneak, who finds himielt guilty and battled too? South, 
WRE'TCHEDNESS., . . | trom wretched.) 
1. Miſery ; unhappineis; afflicted ſtate. 
My miſery cannot be greater than it is: fear not the dan- 
ger of my blind ſteps, I cannot tall worſe than J am, and do 


not obſtinately continue to infect thee with my wretched- | 


neſs. Sidney. 
He gan inquire eo | 5 
What hard mifhap him brought to ſuch diſtreſs,  __ 
And made that catitf's thrall the thrall of wwretchedneſs. 


5 Fairy Queen. 

DIS Clarion did at laſt decline | 
To loweſt wwretchedneſs; and is there then | 
Such rancour in the hearts of mighty men? Spenſer. 


When they are weary of wars, and brought down to ex- 


I love not to fee wwretchedneſs o ercharg'd, | 
And duty in his ſervice periſhing. Shakeſpeare. 
We have with the feeling lott the very memory ot tuch 
awretckedneſs as our foretathers endured by thoſe wars, of 
all others the mort cruel, ; . | Raleigh. 


| WRE'TCHLESS. 2. J. [This is, by I know not whoſe corrup- |. 
tion, written for rec Ag.] Careleſs; mindleſs ; heedlets. | 
For any man to put oft his preſent repentance, on con- 


templation of a poflibility that lus latter repentance may ter ve 
the turn, is the molt awretchlejs preſumption, and hath no 
-  promile of mercy annexed to it. Hammond. 
If perſons of to circumſpeòt a piety have been thus over- 
taken, what ſecurity can there be tor our wwretc#le/s olei- 
tancy ? „ 
To WRILGGLE. v. n. [pnigan, Sax. ruggelen, Dutch. ] To 
move to and fro with ſhort motions. we N 
II t ſheep or thy lamb fall a aurigling with tail, 


look upon as contemptuoully, as upon the quick 2vr:gglings 
up and down of pilmires. © More, 


line marked to be fawn, without avr:igg/zng on cither fide, 
„ „ 7 Moxon's Mech. Exercijes. 
I To bed went the bridegroom and the bride: _ | 
Was never ſuch an ill-pair'd couple ty d; 
Reſtlels he toſs'd, and tumbled to and fro, 
How wildly will ambition ſteer! 

A vermin evrigeling in th' ulurper's ear. | 
And both he and his ſucceſſors would often <vrgele in 
their ſeats as long as the cuſhion laſted. _ Swift. 
To WRI'GGLE, wv. a. Jo put in a quick reciprocating mo- 
tion; to introduce by ſhifting motion, 925 
KRalpho was mounted now, and gotten _ 
_ Oferthwart his beaſt with active vaulting, 
Vriggliug his body to recover 

His teat, and caſt his right leg over.. 

A lim thin-gutted fox made a hard ſhift to 2vriggle his 
| body into a hen-rooft. © L' Ejtrange. 
WRIGGLETAIL. #. /. For abrigglingtail. See WRIGGLE, 
My ragged ronts all ſhiver and ſhake; OS 
They wont in the wind, wagg their avr:ggletails, 

Peark as a peacoke, but nought it avails. Spenſer. 


| WRIGHT. 2. /. Lynihxa, pynura, Saxon. ] A workman;z an 


artificer; a maker; a manufacturer. 5 
It is impoſſible duly to conſider theſe things, without be- 


Architect, and contemning the arragant pretences of the 
world and auimal <vrights, and much more the productions 
of chance, STR 28 . Chepne. 
The verb To write has the ſame ſound with cbrigbt, a 
 workman, right or equity, and rite or ceremony; but ſpelled 
very diftcrently. | VMatii's Logict. 
o WRING. v. a. preter, and part. paſſ. ring ed and av;ung. 
[ppungan, Saxop.] | . | | 


I. lotet; to turn round with violence. | 
The priett hall wrizg off his head, and burn it on the | 
| FR 8 | Lev. i. 15. 


2. To force out of any body by contortion. 


it, a bow] full of water. Fudg. vi. 33. 
Tue dregs all the wicked ſhall avrizg out and drink. 
(es | bes Pjaln Ixxv. 
The figure of a ſturdy woman, done by Michael Angelo, 
wathing and winding of linen cloths; in which att {he 
Ww#/:a85 out the water that made the fountain. 
Apply mild detergents on pledgets of lint over it, with a 
comprets WWruxg out. | Wiſeman. 


In ſlecp I heard him ſay, Sweet Deſdemona, 
Let us be wary, let us hide our loves! 
And then, Sir, would he gripe and ring my hand. 
toon | RS Shakeſpeare. 
4. Towrithe. | | f 
Te ſilly owner of the goods | | 
3 them, and xvrings his hapleſs hands. Shak, 
5. To pinch, | | 
The king began to find where his ſhoe did gering him, 
and that it was his depreſling the Houſe of York that did 
rankle and feſter the aflections ot his people. Bacon. 
If he had not been too much prieved, and *vrung by an 
uneaſy. and ſtreight fortune, he would have been an exce} - 
| lent man of buſineſs. pn bo Clarendgn. 
6. To force by violence; to extort | 
| I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachma's, than to Turing 
From the hard hands of pealants their vile trath - 
By any indirection, Shakeſpeare's fulius Caſar. 
Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow | 
To wwring the widow from her cuſtom'd right, 
And have no other reafon for his wrong, 
But that he was bound by a ſolemn cath? Shakeſteare. 
That which I muſt ſpeak, | 
Muſt either puniſh me, not being believ'd, 
Or wring redrels from you. Shakeſp. Meaf. for Mea. 
Thirty ſpies, 
Threatening cruel death, conſtrain'd the bride 


7. To harrals; to diſtreſs ; to torture. g 
He dives into the king's foul, and there ſcatters 
Doubts, dangers, wringing of the conſcience, 


Fear and deſpair, and all theſe for his marriage, Shakeſp. 


8. To diſtort; to turn to a wrong purpoſe, 


9. To perſecute with extortion. 


cu ringed to the quick; but were never quick 
thanks to thoſe by whole endeavours they were 


ToWRIXG. H. u. To writhe with anguiſh, 


WRINGER. . J. [from<vring. } Onewho q 


laundrels, his wather, and his avripzer, * 
WRTNKLE. a. /. [pancle, Saxon; torinkel, Dusch Hr.. 
INKLE. 4. / [prancle, Saxon; rorinkel, Dutch, | | 

1. Corrugation or farrow of the kin cr | 


treme wwretchedneſs, then they creep a little, and ſue tor | 
Brace, till they have recovered their {trength again. Spenſer. | 


leait <vrixkle ot old age | Hobel Vow | 
. OU, Vee ad 
SF Foref, ; 


2. Any roughneis. 


Gowerament of the 'ſongue. | 


To WRYNKLE, Vs et. I pfunchian, Saxon, ] : 
1. To corrugate; to contract ing furrows. 


So by and by ſearch it, whiles help may prevail. Tuger. | 
The buly importunities of theſe extentional phantaims I | 
An age of poverty. 


The excellency of ſawing is to keep kerf exactly in the 


And roll'd and aoriggled tarther off for woe. Dryden. | 


Dryden. | WRIST. ». / \pypre, Saxon. | The joint by which the 
is joined to the arm, „ * | 


CESS : The braven ot the arm mutt appear full, thadow 
| fide; then ſhew the wwriſi-bone thereof. 


Hiidibras. 


ing rapt into admiration of the infinite wiſdom of the Divine 


- He thrult the fleece together, and abringed the dew out of. 


Wotton: \ 


3. A legal inſtrument. 


To wring from me, and tell to them my ſecret. Milton. 


Pleaſure enchants, impetuous rage tranſports, | 
And griet dejects and avrixgs the tortur'd ſou] R of 
Did'ſt thoutake but half the griefs * "Om 
That 2vr17g my toul, chou couldſt not talk thus col4} 
| Addie, 


ereby out. of men 
: ro Without all yen, 
ö : Ajcham'”s $e<þ;g} 
Lord, how dare thefe men thus coying the Scripture? o 
W hitgitie 


- 


To wing this ſentence, to wrett the 
hands the knowledge of God's doctrine, 


The merchant-adventurers have been often wronged ang 
Sed an 
and nvel 
reed. 
{az are, 
is all men's office to ſpeak patience 
To thoſe that awriag under the load of for 
But no man's virtue nor ſufficiency, 
Jo be e moral, When he ſhill endure | 
7 71 ; "IC 8 * | 
The like himſelt. SHaefp. Much A9 about Nothin 
; d , > he 0 
CC/es the was 


row 5 


ter out of cloaths, 

One Mrs. Quickly is in the manner of his nurſe, hi 
. Als 

ö Shak: 

8 ou er the faces 

Give me that gifs, and therein will Tread: 

No deeper æuriulles yet? Hach ſorrow truck 

do many bluws upon tins tage of mine, 

And made no deeper wounds? 


She hath continued a virgin without any \19ble token, or 
Jo ſee a beggar's brat in riches flow, 
Adds not a oe to my even brow. 
Though you and all your ſenſeleis tribe, 
Could art, or time, or nature bribe, 
To make you look like beauty's queen, 
And hold ior ever at fifteen; 
No bloom ot youth can ever blind 
The cracks and evrixkhles of your mind: 
All men of ſenſe will paſs your door, | 
Ani! croud to Scella's at fourſcore. Swift 
\ . Sift, 
Our Pritich heav'n was all ſerene; 
NothrezUning cloud was nigh, 
Not the leatt oe to deform the ſæy. 


Dryden, 


By It is all Fortunc's uſe | 

To let the wreiched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with holiow eye and wrinkled brow 
; | Stakeſpeare's Merchant of Fenice. 
Scorn makes us gerinble up the noſe, and ſtreich the r 
trils allo, at the fame time drawing up theu 
Here ſteams aicend, 

That in mixt fumes the <v/inblid noſe offend, 
Here ſtood I- nature, like an ancient maid, 


ol- 


_ Hervrintled form in black and white array d. Pace. 
2. To make rough or uneven. © © 1 EY | 


n 8 X 1 Ph 
A keen nerth-wind, blowing dry, 5 | 
q - 3, e X * 9 : .- * Sx: 4 5 f 
Wrinxled the tace of deluge, as decay'd. Miſty, 


He took me by the wvr7/, and held me hard. Shakejp, 
ed on cue 
x | Pecacban. 
Ihe axillary artery, below the cubit, divideth unto two 
parts; the one running along the radius, and paſling bythe 


 evriſt, or place of the pulle, is at the fingers ſubdivided un. 
: Brown's Vulgor Errour,, 
WRISTBAND. 7. J. [wrift and band.] The faitening of the 


to three branches. 


ſhirt at the hand. 


| WRIT. 2. /. [from avrite.] | „ TL 
1. Any thing written; Scripture, This ſenſe is now chiefy | 


uſed in ſpcaking of the Bible. 


The church, as a witnets, preacheth his mere revealed 


truth, by reading publickiy the tacred Scripture; lo thata 
gcond kind of preaching is the reading of holy /. 
T „ | Hboler. 
Divine Eliza, ſacred empreſs, ZR 
Live ſhe for ever, and her royal places 
Be fill'd with praiſes of divineſt wits, - 
That her eternize with ilicir heavenly crit. 
__ Bagdatrijes out of the ruins of the old city of Babylon, i 


much ſpoken of in holy art. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 


| Others famous after known, $i 
Although in holy writ not nan'd. Milian's Par. Rc, 
He cannot keep his fingers from meddling with holy at. 


IMore's Divine Dialagucl. 


Sacred vr7t our reaſon does exceed. _ Waller, 
His ſtory, filled with fo many furpriting incidents, bears 
ſo cloſe an analogy with what is delivered in holy 2/1, tnt 


—— 


it is capable of pleaſing the moſt delicate reader, without, 
giving offence to the molt ſerupulous. Adliſun's Spectator. 


Of ancient acrit unlocks the learned ſtore, 
_ Conlults the dead, and lives puſt ages o'er, Pipe. 


2. A judicial proceſs. 


Holt up your head: hold up your hand, 
Wou'd it were not my lot to ſhew ye 
Fas cruel crit, wherein you kand | | 
Indicted by the name of Cloe. Pri, 
Ihe king is fled to London, 
To call a preſent court of parlament: 
I folded the <vrit up in um of th? other, 
Subicrib'd it, gave the impreſſion, plac'd it ſafely, 
Ihe changeling never known. Shakeſpeare. 
For every vr? of entry, whereupon a common recovely 


Let us purſue him, ere the <v»/7s go forth. Shakeſpeare. = 


is to he ſuttered, the queen's fine 1b to be rated upon the ανt 


original, if the lands compriſed therein be held. le. 


WEIT. The preterite of abrite. 


When Sappho gorit, 
By their applaul 


Increaſe of years makes men more talkative, but lets 
ewritative; to that degree, that I now write no letters but 
of plain How d'ye's. Pope do Kuhl. 


70 WRITE. wv. a. preterite 2vrit or wrote; part. pail, ail. 


ten, writ, or Wrote. [phuxan, uphiran, daxon; 44 rildy 


_ Iflandick; vreta, a letter, Gothick, ] 
1. Jo expiels by means of letters. 


I'll write. you down, | 
The which thall point you forth, at every ſiting, 
What you mult tay, Shakeſpeart« 
Men's evil mannets live in braſs, their virtues we 207211 
water. : ; Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
When a man hath taken a wife, and the find no favor in 


his eyes, then let him write her a bill of divorcement. Del. 


Write ye this ſong for you, and teach it Iſrael. Det. xxx. 
* 5 8 : jah. Sams 
David wrote a letter to Joab, and ſent it by Uriah. 
The time, wins por. the manner how to meet, 4 
Were all in punctual order plainly abt. Dryceths 


2. To engrave; to impreſs, 


Cain was lv fully convinced that every one had 3 + oe 
ci 


Shakeſp. Richar21t, 


Dryden. 


pper lip. Bacon. 


C. 


and 


Shenſr. ; 


e the criticks thow'd their wit. | Prior. 
WRITATIVE. A word of Pupe's coining : not to be jmitated. 


2. 


3 


. 


Yor it, and write upon't. 


I have had, and have my peers. ej 
He writes himſelf divina providentia, whereas other bi- 
cue. 


Chaſte moral writing we may learn from hence, 4 


WVI TER. 2. . {from write] 
1. One who pructiſes the art of writing. 
2. An authour. 5 . 
All chree were ruined by juſtice and ſentence, as Ie 
| acon. 
Peaccable times are the beſt to live in, though not ſo pro- 
per to furniſh materials for a writer. 4uifon's Freebolder. 
Writers are often more influenced by a deiire of tame, 
Addiſon's Frecholder. 
Would a avriler know how to behave himtelf with rela- 
© tion to polterity, let him conſider in old books what he finds | 
that he is glad to know, and what omiſſions he moſt org | 
To WRITHE. v. a. {[ppidan, Saxon. EE en 
1. Todittort;z to deform with diltortion. | 


6, To twiſt, | 


'Wer'rixG. n.ſ. [from aorit.] 5 


Warrrgx. The participle paſſive of avrite. 


W R O 


mankiml. | | 
Jo produce as an author. RS 
8 When more indulgent to the writer's eaſe; 
You are ſo good, to be to hard to pleaſe; 
No ſuch convulſive pangs it will require 


To avrite the pretty things that you admire, Granville, | 


. To tell by letter. 
4. 10 15 e to aorite the thing I durſt not ſpeak 
To ber I lov'd. *' | 
; WRITE. v. . . 
5 To perform the act of writing. | 


I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, take forth paper, fold | 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Baſſanio gave his ring away 
- Unto the judge that begg'd it; and his clerk, . 
That took tome pains in writing, he begg'd mine. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. To play the authour. 


earts, tongues; figures, ſcribes, bards, poets, cannot 
Think, ſpeak; calt, <vrzte, ſing, number 

His love to Anthony. 

There is not a more melanc 


I paſt the melancholy flood, _ | 
With that grim ferry man which poets aurite of. Shakeſp 


I. Toſendletters. 


' He wrote for all the Jews, concerning their freedom. 


8 on 1 Ejaras.” 
5. To call one's ſelf; to be entitled; to uſe the ſtile of. 
| About it, and write happy when thou'ſt done. Shakeſp, 


© Letit not your wonder move, 
_ Leſs your laughter that I love; 
Though I now write fifty years, 


ſhops only uſe diving perm:/ione. 
8. To compole; to form compotitions. 


Neglect of which no wit can recompence; 7 
The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 
That ſacred ſtream, ſhould never water weeds. 


authors. 


quents; and all three famous wwreters.. 


than a regard to the publick good. 


It cannot be this weak and avrithed ſhrimp 
Hatefuleſt diſreliſh avrith'd their avs 
With ſoot and cinders. 


Her eyes to ſparkle tires to love unknown : _ 
Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did ſhew, 


And ev'ry feature {poke aloud the curſtneſs of a ſhrew. 


3. To wrelt ; to force by violence. 
The reaton which he 
bis meaning to be that whereunto his words are 2vrithed. 


1 King of heav'n | OFTEN 
Bard his red arm, and launching from the {ky 
His wrihen bolt, not ſhaking empty ſmoke, 


__ _Downtsthe deep abyſs the flaming ielon ſtrook. Dryden. 
To WRITHE. v. . To be convolved with agony or torture, 


Let each be broken on the rack; 3 
Then, with what life remains, impaled, and left 
To writhe at leiſure round the bloody ſtake. 


rugate, : | 
Her æorithled ſkin, as rough as maple rind, . 
So ſcabby was, that would have loathed all womankind. 


1. A legal inſtrument. 


2. A compolure; a book. | 5 1 
They thought no other 4vritings in the world ſhould be 
ſtudied, inſomuch as one of their great prophets exhorting 


them to caſt _ all ref 
motion they condeſcended. 


their avritings, | 
3. A written paper of any kind. 

In at tis windows throw . 
Writings, all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds ot his name. : , 

Wai'rINGMASTER. z. /. One who teaches to write. 


The facility of which I ſpoke conſiſts not in bold ſtrokes, 
if it makes not a great effect at a diſtance : that fort of free- 


dom belongs rather to a evritingmafier than a 9 
| | 2 


Their doctrine and their ſtory ⁊oritten left, 
ey dig. | | 


ible, 


WaokkEx. The part. pal, of To wreak. 


Prior. 


„ Jobnſon. 


ieldeth, ſheweth the leaſt part of 


Hooker. 


"4 Adidifen. 
To WRITHLE, v. a. ¶ from auritbe.] To wrinkle ; to cor: 


Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 


Milton. 
Language is a connexion of audible ſigns, the moſt apt in 
nature for communication of our thoughts: ritten lan- 
guage is a deſeription of the {aid audible ſigus, by hens — 
N 0 . 


Spenſer. 


deſtroy fuch a criming, that he cries out, Every one that find. 
eth me ſhall ſlay me; o plain was it crit in the hearts of all 
| Locke. 


1 Anthony and Cleopatra. 

oly object in the learned 
' world than a man who has ritten himielf down. Addiſon. 
3. Totell in books. | = 


Waller. | 
They can aorite up to the dignity and character of their | 
| Felton on the Claſſicks. 


e „ Dryden. 
à. To twiſt with violence. er oo ow ng 
5 Then Satan firſt knew pain n 
And writh'd him to and tro convolv' ct. 
„ . OS Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
Amicd' the plaited ſcales it took its courſe, 
And im the ipinal marrow ſpent its force; | 
Ine monſter hiſs'd aloud, and rag*d in vain, _ 
And æavrith'd his body to and fro with pain; TRE 
He bit the dart. bo Addiſon. 


pects unto human awritings, to his | 
Hooker. 
Such arguments had an invincible force with thoſe pagan | 
philoſophers, who became Chriſtians, as we find in moſt ot 
Ro Addifon. | 


2. Errour; not right. 


1-.. ſelf. 
|WrONG. adj. {from the noun.] 


may make one man quote another man's words wrong, 


[And yet would'ſt «wrongly win. —— Macbeth. 


B, err, as men do that argue right from wrong princi oe 
| cle 


WRONG, #. /. [ppange, Saxon.) 
1. An mur z a deligned or known detriment; . . . 
leis harm, and no Wrong which he hath received. Sidney. 
She retoived to ſpend all ner years, which her youth pro- 
miſed ſhould be many, in bewailing the wroze, and yet pray- 
ing tor the wiongdoer. Sidney. 
It he may not command them, then that law doth zvr0:! 
that bindetn him to bring them forth to be juſtiſied. Spe} 
| They ever do pretend 5 
To have recciv'd a eng, who wrong intend. Damel. 
Imitation of an author is dhe molt advantageous way for 
a tranſlator to ſhew himtelt, but the greatett awrong which | 
can be done to the reputation of the dead, Iden. 
Cowley preferred a garden anda friend, to thoſe whom in 
our own wrong we Call tlie great; Dryden. 
Expecting more in my own goreng, * 
Protracting lite, I've liv d a day too long. DdHarn. 


Be not blindly guided. by che throng, 
The multitude is always in the wrong, 
One ſpake much of right and auroag. 
Proceed: quoth Dick, Sir, I aver - 
| You have already gone too far; 
Wen people once are in the <vrone; 
Fach line they add is much too long: 
Who faſtelt walks, but walks aſtray, 1 
Is only farthett from his way. Prior. 
In the judgment of right and aereng, every man has a 
| Vati Logick. 


Roſcommon. 
Milton . 


1, Net morally right; not agreeable to propriety or truth. 
I find you arean invincible Amazon, hace you will over- 
come, though in à wrong matter, - Sidney. | 
We never think of the main buſineſs of lite, 'till a vain | 
repentance minds us of it at the wrong end, LF Eftrange. 
When the dictates of honour are contrary to thole of re- 
ligion and equity, they give wrong, ambitious, and falſe 
ideas of what is good and laudable. Adijon's Spectater.. 
2. Not phyſically right; unſit; unſuitable. e 
| : Of Glo'iter's treachery, FE FOE: 
And of the loyal ſervice of his lon, | 
When I inform'd him, then he call'd me fot, , _ 
And told me I had turn'd the wrong lide out. Shakefþ. | 
Dividing a living ot five hundred pounds a year into ten 
parts, is a contrivance, the meaning whereot hath got on the 
wrong fide ot my comprehenſiog. | Swift. 
Singularity ſhews 1i 


It he go awrong, the will give him over to his own ruin. 


A thouſand odd capricio's, men's minds are acted by, | 


| Locke, 
Ien cenſure awrong, for one that writes amiſs. Pope. 
3 V. a. [trom the noun. ] To injure; to aſe un- 
juſtly. ; 


5 * did not eſteem preaching as the bleſſed ordinance of 
God. f 
For fear the ſtones her tender foot ſhould ww 
Be ſtrewed with fragrant flowers all along. 


Thank him who puts me loath to this revenge 
On you, who wrong me not, for him who wrong d. 


8 | 1 
| She reſolved to ſpend all her years in bewailing the wrong, 
and yet praying for the xvrongdoer. _— 
I any leat be taken away by a Rranger, the churchwar- 
den may have action againtt the wrozgdoer. Hliſfe. 
Wero'NGER. 2. /. {from wwrozg.] He that injures; he that 
does wrong. % | F 
Jealouly is a green-cy'd monſter, which doth make 
The meat it feeds on: that cuckold lives in bliſs, | 
WM ho, certain of his fate, loves not his abronger. 
7 5 Shakeſpeare. 


treaſure in puniſhing by war the <vrergers of his people, 
than the lots of his people did amount umo. Ralergh. 
WRONGFUL. adj. [wrong and full.) Injurious; unjuit, 
I am ſo far trom granting tay requeſt, | 
That I delpite thee tor thy 2urong ful ſuit. 
He that hath wronged ſo in daily trade, that he knows not 


alms, according to the value of his avrong ful dealing. 


TI hoſe whom forms of laws | _ 
Condemn'd to die, when traitors judg'd their cauſe, _ 
Nor want they lots, nor judges to review „ 
The wrong ful lentence, and award a new. Dryden. 
WRroONGFULLY. adv. [from wrongful.) Unjuſtly. 


Dorus, faid Pamela, you blame your fortune very wwroxg- | 


Spenſer „ 


Fully, ſince the fault is not in fortune, but in you, that can- 
not frame yourlſclt to your fortune; and as vrongfully do 
require Mopla to ſo great a diſparagement as to her father's 
ſervant. | | Sidney. 
TNahis poor fellow, | 
Ile had thought to murder ang fully, 
i Salius then, exclaiming loud, | 
Urges his cauſe may in the court be heard, 
And pleads, the prize is wrongfully conferr'd. Dryden. 
I cry thee mercy, for ſuſped ing a triar of the leaſt good- 
nature; what, would you accuſe him awrong fully? Dryden, 
He who ſuffers abrong fully in a man's opinion, reſolves to 
ive him reaſon for his ſuſpicion. Speftator, Ne 170. 


WRONGHE'ADED. | | 
Much do I ſuffer, much to keep in peace TE 
This jealous, waſpiſh, wronghead, rhyming race. Pope. 
WRO'N GLT. adv. from was) Unjuſtly; amils. 
What thou would'ſt highly | | 
That would'ſ thou holily z would'{ not play falſe, 


verſe underſtanding. 


Madmen having joined together ſome ideas very aurong- 


WRO'NGLESSLY. adv. [from wwrongleſs.) Without injury 
to any. = 


Dearly eſteemed of her for his exceeding gocd parts, be 


Tas vs ſomething wrong in the mind. Clariya. | ' 
| | WRoNG. 4d. Not rightly 3 amis. 


Ecclefiaſticus. | 


6. Operared, 


So worthy apartof divine ſervicewe e gen”, wrong, - 
Hooker. 1 ; | 
21 55 er. 
IJ _ Judge me, you gods! wrong I mine enemy? Sap. 
Should ſtrike ſuch terror in his enemies. Shakeſpeare. | 


3 . Milton. Cr 
Her mouth ſhe avrith'd, her forehead taught to frown, | _ 


7. Worked. 


. | NT Milton. | 
Once more farewel! Ie Bae oh 1 
And know thou evrong'/} me, if thou think'ſt : 
Ever was love or ever grief like mine. Addiſon. 


WONG DO ER. x. . {wrong and doer.] An injurious per- . 
. | i (wrong | dna, Pe 8. Actuated. I, 


Sidney. 


of his in Guiana, and burn it. 


Many times a prince is driven to ſpend far more of his 


Shakeſpeare. | 
in what mcuſure he hath done it, mult redeem his fault by |. 


Taylor. FS 


Shakeſpeare. | 


WRO'NGHEAD. 1 (wrong and head.] Having a per- 


WR V 


derately pleaſant in converſation, and an excellent courtierz 


without unfaithfulneſs. S:dneys 
WROTE. pret. and part. of avrite. | | 
No man has the eftate of his ſoul drawn 1 his face, 
nor the decree of his election wrote upon his forehead. He 
who would know a man theroughly, mult follow him into 
the clotet of his heart; the infpection of which is only the 
| prerogative of omniſcience. | South. 
| gs adj. [pned, Saxon; vrod, Daniſh.] Angry. Out 
of ule. | 
The Lord ſaid unto Cain; Why art thou wroth? Gen. iv. 
Thou hait rejected us; thou art very wwroth againit us. 
| Lam. v. 22. 
WROUGHT. [pnogd, Saxon. The pret. and part. pad. às it 
ſeems, of wort; as the Dutch wwercker; makes gerocht.] 
1. Eflected; pertormed. © | : | 
Why trodble ye the woman? Tor ſhe hath <orought a 
good work upon me. Mart. xxv1. 10. 
He that doeth truth, cometh to the light, that his deeds 
may be made manifeſt, that they are wwroughtin God. John; 
he Jews wanted not pawerand ability to have convinced 
the world of the falſnood of theſe miracles, had they never 
been wrought. g Stephens's Sermons. 
2, ne Yr ; prevailed on. ; 1 5 
ad I thought the ght of my image | 
Would thus have 8 wig, for. the ine is mine, 
I'd not have ſhewed it. | Shakeſpeare, 
Nor number, nor example with him evrought . 
To ſwerve from truth. | ton, 
Do not I know him? could his brutal mind 5 
Be avroaght upon? could he be juſt or kind? Dryden. 
This Artemiſa, by her charms, | = 
And all her ſex's cunning, 2vrought the king. Rowe, 
3. Produced; cauſed, 55 3 
All his good prov'd ill in me, 3 
And wrought but nialiſeee. Milt 
They wrought by their faithfulneſs the publick ſafety. 
| D 


/ : 


| 8 en. 
This avfought the greateſt confuſion in the unbelieving 
Jews, and the greatelt conviction in the Gentiles, who every 
where ſpeak with aſtoniſhment of theſe truths they met 
with in this new magazine of Jearning, which was opened. 


| 2 e Addiſon. 
4. Worked; laboured. EY * * | 
They that wwreaght in ſilver, and whoſe works are un- 
ſearchable, are gone down to tlie grave. Bar. iii. 18. 
els. Be | Numb. xvi. 22. 
Wat might be t2vrought a 
Fulil, or graven in metal. 
5. Gained; attained. LIN | | 
We ventur'd on ſuch dang'rous ſeas, EA ON 
That if we <vrought out life, twas ten to one. Shake: 


: Such another field 1 N 
They dreaded worſe than hell: ſo much the fear 
Ot thunder, and the ſword of Michael, 

Wrought ſtill within them. „„ 

His too eager lobe = 
Has made him buly to his own deſtrudtion. 


 Phillips's Diflreft Mother. 


which hath not drawn in the yoke. | Deut. xxi. 3. 
As infection from body to body Is received many times 


by the body paſſive, yet is it by the good diſpoſition thereof 


repulſed and wrought out; before it be formed in a diſeaſe. 


Vain Morat, by bis own raſhneſs *vrought, _ 
Joo ſoon ditcover'd his ambitious thought; > 
Believ'd me his, before I ſpoke him fair, 3 
And pitch'd his head into the ready ſnare. Dryden. 
9. Manutactured, | 33 | 


It had been no leſs a breach of peace to have wrought any 


Celeſtial panoply, divinely wrought. Wilen: | 
10. Formed. et NI "x 
Hie that hath avrought us for the ſame thing, is God. 
| | e 3 2 Cor. v. 5 
11. Excited by degrees. 3 | 
'The two friends had ewrought themſelves to ſuch an habi- 
tual tendernets tor the children under their direction, that 
each of them had the 1eal paſſion of a father. Addiſon. 
Advantage was taken of the fanguine temper which ſo 


e ſtay upon your leiſur t.... 

Give me your favour: my dull brain was wrought _ 

With things forgot. . Shakeſpeare's Macbeth; 

WRUNG. The preter, and part. paſſive of wring.  _ 
No mortal was ever ſo much at eaſe, but his ſhoe awrung 

him ſomewhere, | L' Eftrange. 


| Mix'd with the tender anguiſh nature ſhoots 


WIV. adj. [from wwrithe.} ps 
1. Crooked; deviating from the right direction. 
Sometiraes to her news of myſelf to tell 

I go about, but then is all my bl vn 
Wry worde, and ſtammi'ring, or elſe dvltiſh dumb; 5 
Say then; can this but of enchantment come? Sidney. 
Cutting the w#y neck is never to be praftiſed, but when 

the diſorder is a contraction of the maſtoideus muſcle. Sharp. 

2. Diſtorted, 


Roger will be with thee Arbuthnot. 
Inſtructive work ! whoſe aury- mouth'd portraiture 
Diſplay'd the fates her confeſſors endure. Pope. 

3. Wrung; pervetted ; wrelted. * 


5 Atterbury. 

To WRY. wv. n. [from the adjective. ] To be contorted and 

writhed; to deviate from the right direction. 3 

Theſe abry too much on the right hand, aſcribing to the 
holy Scripture ſuch kind of perfection as it cannot have. 

h . Sander ſon. 

To WRY. v. n. [from the adjective.] To make to deviate; 

to diſtort. 


ing honourably courteous, and Tvrongleſsly valiant, conſi- 


line of virtue are wwryed to theſe crooked ſhifts ? 


— 


; Ne 


nenne. 


Molks and Eleazar took the gold, even all wrought jew- 5 


| Milton, | 


His threats dave dor this change of mind in Py thus. 


Take an heifer which hath not been æor¹ανt with, and 


Bacon. 


mine ot his, than it is now a breach of peace, to ww atown 


many ſucceffes had <&rought the nation up to. Swift, 
12. Guided; 8 | BEER LY 
A Gip by ſkiltul ſteerſman wrought; Milton. 
13. Agitated; diſturbed, ES 5 


Through the corung boſom of the dying man. Thomſon. - 


It is but a kick with thy heels; and a avry mouth, and Sir 


He mangles and puts a w#y ſenſe upon proteſtant writers. 


To what paſs are our minds brought, that from the right 
Sidney. 


* 


——— 


— * * 
— — — 1 errno 
— — N Pw — — 2 


YAW-. 


end, and when it follows a conſonant, is a vowel, 


words, and whenever two i 's would come toge- 


ther; and in words derived from the Greek, to exprels the | 
. Y was much uſed by the Saxons, whence y is found tor | 


i in the old Engliſh writers. N 

Fach. . /. A ſmall ſhip for carrying paſſengers. 

_ Yar. z. /. [zeand, Saxon. ] GEES | 

1. Incloſed ground adjoining to an houſe. Ev 
One of the lions leaped down into a neighbour's yard, 
where, nothing regarding the crowing of the cocks, he cat 
them up. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Xanthus one day ſent Æſop into the yard, and bade him | 
L' Eftrange.. 


look well about him. | | 
His wanton kids with budding horns prepar'd, 


Fight harmleſs battles in his homely yard. Dryden. 


2. Iʒeſrd, Saxon. ] A mealure of three feet. 


A peer, a counlellor, and a judge, are not to be meaſured 


by the common yard, but by the pole of ſpecial grace. 
| 3 5 | Bacon. 


The arms, ſpread croſs in a ſtraight line, and mealured | 
from one end of the long finger on one hand, to that of the 
other, made a meaſure equal to the ſtature, and is named a 


fathom. Half of that, v:z. from the end of the long finger 
of either arm, ſo ſpread, tothe middle of the breaſt, is, wich 
us, called a yard. Ws Holder on Time. 

An aqueduct of a Gothick ſtructure, that conveys water 


from Naount St. Francis to Spoletto, from the foundation 


et the loweſt arch to the top, is two hundred and thirty 
ES 55 . Adliſou. 
3. The ſupports of the ſails. 3 
A breeze from ſhore began to blow -,; 
The ſailors ſhip their oars, and ceale to ro-; 
Then hoiſt their yards a- trip, and all their ſails 
Let fall to court the wind. 1 
TARDWAN D. z. /. [yard and wand.) A meaſure of a 
yard. | Ws os wo EEE Ls 
All tnerevolutions in nature can give it nothing more than 
diſterent degrees of dimentions. What affinity has thinking 
with ſuch attributes? no more than there is between a {yl- 
logiſin and a yaraluua ]. N 6 
ARE. adj. [eanpe, Saxon. ] Ready; dextrous ; eager. 
Tare, zare, good Iros, quick ;—methinks I hear 
Anthony call. 


YAaRELY., adv. [from yare. ] Dextrouſly; ſkiltully. 
| The Ulken tackles | SE 
Swell with the touches of thoſe flower-ſoft hands 


That yarely frame the office. Shakeſp. Anth. and (lep. | 


_ Yarvx. 1. / [zeahnn, Saxon, ] Spun wobl; woollen thread. 
You would be another Penelope; yet they ſay, all the 
garn ſhc ſpun in Ulyſſes's abſence, did but fill ith 

of moths. 
The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good aud illto- 
gether; our virtues would be proud, it our faults whipt 
them not; and our crimes would deſpair, if they were not 
cherithed by our virtues. . Shakeſpeare. 
Yarn is a commodity very proper to this country, which 
of all others ought to be molt encouraged, Templ?. 
It may be uleful for the reeling of zarz. Withins. 
The fates but only ſpin the coat ter clue, | 
The fineſt of the wool lis left for vou. 
Spare me but one ſmall portion of the twine, 
And 1:t the ſiſters cut below your line: 
The reit among the rubbiſh may they weep, 
Or ad: 1t to the yarx of ſome old miter's heap, 

To YAPR. v. . [from the found, Hirrio, Lat.] To growl, 

or ſnarl like a dog. | Ainſworth, 


YA'RROW. 4. J. Aplantwhich grows wild on the dry banks, 


andis uſed in medicine. 
VV IL. 2. /. A little veſſel belonging to a ſhip, for conve- 
nierice of paſſing to and from it. | | 
"7 AWN. ©. z. [zeonan, Saxon.] _ me 
1. 70 gape; to ofcitate 3\to have the mouth opened involun- 
taty by tumes, as in ſleepineſs. 
The fu Ley'd juſtice, with his ſurly hum, 
Delivering oer to executors pale | 
'Pae lazy, yawning drone. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Iz yaw, the inner parchment of the ear is extended, 
Wien 3 man j47vreth, he cannot hear ſo well, Bacon. 


At hength hook off himſelf, and afk'd the dame; 


And ating vaten d, for what intent the came? Dryden, 


To whom the yazvring pilot faſt allep, 


Vie didit thou bid, to truſt the treachcrous deep? Dryden, 


2 To open wide. 
| The gaſhes, 
That bloodily did yarua upon hi; face, 

Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When churchyards 727927, Boateſpeare's Hamlet, 
Now will F dam up this thy patronage mouth, 

Shakeſp. 


- 


Shakejpeare. 


Por fwailgeing up th meaſure of the ealm. 


At the beginning of words, is a conſonant; at the | 


9 and has the ſound of i. It is uſed at the end ot | 


: Dryden. 


Coll li ers : 


Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 
I do dc<hre to learn, Sir; and I hope, if you have occu- 
ſion to ute me for your turn, you thall ud me pare. Shakeſp. 


aca full“ 
Shakeſpeare's Corivlanis. | 


Dryden. 


He ſhall caſt up the wealth by him devour'd, . 


Hell at laſt 3 

Yawning receiv'd them whole, and on them clos'd. 

75 1 „ = 
The ſword pierc'd his tender ſides; 


Guſh'd out a purple ſtream. 5 Dryden. 
High ſherear'd her arm, and with her ſceptre {truck 
The yawning cliff: from its diſparted height 
Adown the mount the guſhing torrent ran. 
3. To exprels deſire by yawning. 5 . 
The chiefeſt thing at which lay-reformers yawn, is, that 
the clergy may, through conformity in condition, be poor 
as the apoſtles were. In which one circumſtance, it they 
imagine lo great perfection, they mult think that church 
which hath ſuch {tore of mendicant friars, a church in that 
| reſpect molt happy. 55 Hooker. 
VAWN. u. ſ. [trom the verb.] Oſcitation. 1 
Thee, Paridel, ſhe mark'd thee, there 

Stretch'd on the rack of a too eaſy chair; 

And heard thy everlaſting e confeſs 
2. Gape; hiatus. „ . 
...- Hence to the borders of the marſh they go, 

That mingles with the baleful ſtreams below; 

And ſometimes with a mighty yawn, tis laid, 
Opens a diſmal paflage to the dead, N 
ho, pale with fear, the rending earth ſurvey, 
And itartle at the ſudden flaſh of dax. 
YA'WNING. adj. [trom aan. ] Sleepy; flumbering. 
| 8 Ere to black Hecate's ſummons 5 

The ſhard-born beetle, with his drowſy hums, 


| HFHath rung night's yang peal, there thall be done oo + 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


A deed of dreadful note. 
Y'cLaD. part. for clad. Cloathed. 
Her fight did raviſh, but her grace in ſpeech, 
Her words jclad with wiſdom's majeity, 8 gp 
Make me trom wond'ring fall to weeping joys. Shakeſp. 
Y'CLEPED. [The participle patlive of clepe, to call; clepun, 
Saxon; with the increafing particle y, which was uſed in the 
old Englich in the preterites and participles, from the Saxon 
ge.] Called; termed; namad. | | 
But come, thou goddeſs, fair and free, 
In heav'n _xclep'd Euphroline, 
And by men, heart-cating mirth. 
YDPRa'D. The old pret. of 1% dread. 
YE. The nominative plural of hu. 55 
Ye are they which jullify yourſelves. [.uke, xvi. 15. 
YEa. adv. [ea, or zea, Saxon; je, Daniſh, German, and 
Dutch. ] Yes. A particle of attirmation, | | 


Milton. 
Sßpenſer. 


A raſcally, yea, fortooth, Knave, ro bear a gentleman in 
hand, and then ftand upon jecurity, Shaxeſpeare. 


gold too. Abbot's Deſeription of the World. 
Lea, hath God ſaid, Ye thall not cat of every tree in the 
garden? | | | | 
Let your converſation be yea, yea; nay, nay. Matt. v. 
All the promiſes of Goc are yea, and amen; thai is, are 
verified; which is the importance of yea; and confirmed, 
winch is meant by amen, into an immutability, Hana. 

. They durſt abide 
Jehovah thund'ring out of Sion, thron'd 
Between the cherubim; yea, often plac'd 

Vithin his fanctuaryitſelt their ſhrines, 

Why do diſputes in wrangling ſpend the day? 
Wiki one lays only yea, and t other nay. Den bam. 
Notwithitznding this great proximity of man to himtelt; 

yea, and notwithſtanding the obtervations made in all ages, 
we tti}1 reinain ignorant of many things concerning Gur- 
ſelves. | Es tate. 
ToYEAD, or YEDE, v. u. preterite yode, [This word seems 
to have been corruptly formed from geov, the Saxon pre- 
terite of zan.] To go; to march. Obſolete, 1 | 

They wander at will, and ſtay at pleature, 
And tu ther folds peade at their own leifure, 

Then bad the knight this lady pede alot, 
And to an hill hericlf withdraw alide, 
From whence ſhe might behold that battle's proof, 

And cke be ſafe from danger far delcry'd. Fair, Queen. 

Yet for ſhe yd e thereat half aghaſt, L | 
And Kiddy the door ſparred after her faſt. 

That ſame mighty man vi God, 
That bloud red billows like a walled front, 
On either ſide difparted with his rod, 
*Dill that his army drp-foot through them yod. Spen/er. 

To EAN. v. u. [eaman, Saxon.] To bing young. Uled 
ol hep. | 
_ The fkilful ſhepherd peePd me certain wands ; 
He itrack them up before the fullyome ewes, 

Who, then conceiving, didn yeanizg time 


Spenſer. 


Spenjer. 


Fole party-colour'd lambs, 


L Lakefſpeare. 


Like vomit, from his yazvzing entrails pour'd. Sandys. 


Down fell the beauteous youth; the yawning wound „ 
25 . Ghould fa 
| YEAR. 1. J. Lʒzean, Saxon. ] 


Prior. 


The pains and penalties of ilenets. Pope's Dunciad. | 


cubations. 


Addiſon. | + 


I am wewy; yea, my memory is tid, , Shakeſpeare. | 
From theſe Philippine are brought coftly ſpices, yea, and | 


Gen: iii. 1. 


"ol Ion. 


YEA 


So many days my ewes have been with young: 
So many weeks, ere the poor tools will zeax. 
Ihis 1 ſcarcely drag along, | 
Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young. Dryden. 
 Ewes year the polled lamb with the lealt danger. Martin, 
YEA'NLING. 2. /. {from yean.] The young of ſheep, ; 
All the 2 which were ſtreak' d and pied, 
| as Jacob's hire. = Shakeſpeare, 


If one by the word gear mean twelve months of thirty 
days each, z. e. three hundred and fixty days; another in. 
tend a ſolar year of three hundred üxty- five days; and 2 
third mean a lunar year, or twelve lunar months, i. e. three 

hundred fifty-four days, there will be a great variation and 


Skate), 


* 


error in their account of things, unleſs they are well ap- 


prized of each other's meaning. 
See the minutes, how they run: 5 

How many makes the hour full compleat, 
How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will finiſh up the year, 
How many years a mortal man may live. 

| | With the year 
Seaſons return, but notto me returns 3% | 
Day, or the tweet approach of morn. Milieu. 
Oviparous creatures have eggs enough at firſt conceived 


atts's Logich, 


| Stab, 


in them, toſerve them for many years laying, allowing fuck 


a proportion tor every year, as will ſerve for one or two in- 
3 Ray on the Creation, 
He accepted a curacy of thirty pounds a year. Saujt, 
2. It is often uted plurally, without a plural termination, 
| I tight not once in forty r. _—_ 
3. In the plural old age. as 
LY | Some mumble- news, 
That ſmiles his cheek in years, and knows the trick 
To make my lady laugh when the's diſpos'd, 
Told our intents. Shakeſp. Lowe's Labcur Left, 


There died alto Cecile, mother to King Edward LV. be- 
ing of ex:reme years, and who had lied to tee three princes! 


| 0 body crowned, and four murthered. Bacon, 


+ Helook'd in years, yet in his years were ſeen, 

A youthful vigour, and autumnal green. 
YE'ARLING. adj. [trom year.] Being a year old. 

A yearling bullock to thy name ſhall ſmoke; 

Vntam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke,  _ Pope, 


| YEARLY. adj. [from' year. ] Annual; happening every 


year; laſting a year. Ss 
The yearly courſe that brings this day about, 
Shall never ſee it but a holiday. Shokeſp. King John, 
Why the changing oak ſhould ſhed d 
The z:arly honour of his ſtately head; | 
Whillt the diſtinguiſh'd yew is ever teen, 


Unchang' his branch, and permanent his green. Prir. 


YEARLY. adv. Annually; once a year. | 
_ He that outhves this day, and ſces old age, 
Will yc@71y on the vigil feaſt his neighbours, 
And tay, To-morrow is Saint Criſpian. Shakeſpeare: 
For numerous bleſſings yearly thower'd, 
And property with plenty crown'd; 
For tree ſem ſtill maintain'd alive; . 
For theſe, and more, accept our pious praiſe, Dryden. 
To YEARN. v. 1. [eannan, Saxon, ] To feel great internal 
uncalineſs. In Spenter it is ſometimes earn. | 
He deſpis'd to tread in due degree, 
But chaft 'd, and toim'd, with courage herce and ſtern, 
And to be eas'd of that baſe burden ſtill did yearn. 


Make the libbard ſtern £ 
Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did yearn. 


Though peeping cloſe into the thick, 
Might ice the moving of ſome quick : _ 
But were it fairy, nend, or ſnake, _ 
My courage earned it to wake, 

And manic}ly therear ſhot, 
- Falltaff, he is dead, ; 
And we mutt yern therefore. Shabeſpeart's Henry V- 
Joſeph made Haſte; for his bowels did era upon his ble. 
ther; and he jought where to weep, and he entered into his 
chamber. | Cen. xlili. 30, 
When the fair Leucothoe he ſpy'd, | 
To check his ſteeds, impatient eds pure d, A 
Though all the world was in his courle corcern's. Walter, 
| Yet for all the yearning pain | 
1. e wha for ee in vain, 
tear they'll prove ſo nice and coy, : 
To have, and t' hold, and to 5 Hudibra:. 
Where our heart does but relent, his melts ; where 5 
eye pitics, his bowels yearn. - Scuth's Ser mont. 
At beholding the miſeries of others, they find luck gear: 
ings in their bowels, and ſuch ſenſible commoetions Fn 
in their breaits, as they can by no means ſatisfy. C0 74 
Your mother's heart yearns towards you. Addiſen. 
Unmovy'd the mind ef Ithacus remain'd But 


Shakeſpeare, 


Dryden, 


Spenjer, ; 


Speuſer. i 


Spenſer: 


2, 


ys 


'YELK. 2. ,. [ trom gealepe, yeliorw, Saxon.] Ihe yellow part 


YELL. 1. J. {from the verb.] A cry of horrour, 


copious yellow, which was alſo the belt of all the ye//92vs, 


YELLOWHAMMER, A. J. A bird. . 
YELLOWISH. adj. [from yellow.) Approaching to yellow. 
Although amber be commonly of a yellz<vijh colour, yet 
"there is found of it allo black, white, brown, gicen, blue, 


| like matter; or to a compreſſion of them by a rulnets and 


| But Anticlus, unable to controul, 
Spoke loud the Janguage of his year 
TO YEARN. V. 4. To grieve; to vex. 
| She laments tor ut, that it would 
Fern your heart to ſee it. 
VEST. 2. /. Lex, Saxon. : | 
1. The foam, 1pume, or flower of beer in fermentation; barm, 
Yeaft and outward means do tail, | 
And have no power to work on ale. Hudibras. 
When drays bound high, they never croſs behind, 
Where bubbling yea is blown by gults of wind, Gay, 
2. The ſpume on a troubled lea, 


ug ſoul, Pope, 


Now the ſhip boring the moon with her main-maſt, and 
anon {wallow'd with yeaft and troth, as you'd thruſt a-cork 


into a hogihead. . Shakejp. Winter's Tate, 
YE'STY. adj. (from yet.] Frothy; ſpum p. | 
hough you unde the winds, and let them fight 
ay - | i - O 
Againſt the churches 3 though the % waves 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up. S. Macbeth. 
of the egg. It is commonly pronounced, and often writ- 
ten, yolk. | ; | 
The yolk of the egg conduceth little to the generation of 
the bird, but only to the nourithment of the fang: ror if a 
chicken be opened, when it is new harchen, you ſhall find 
much of the yol& remaining, Bacon's Natural Eiftzry, 
That a chicken is formed out of the yo/k of an egg, with 


ſome ancient philoſophers the people tt] opinion. proxy, 


All the feather'd kind, 


| From th included yolk, not ambient white aroſe. Dryden. | 


q; TELL. v. #. To cry out with horrour and agony. 
Nor the night raven, that teil! deadly yells; 
Ner grifly vultures make us once atteared, 
1 Each new morn, 3 
New widows howl, new orphans ery; new ſorrows 
Strike heav'n on the face, that it retiounds, 
As if it felt with Scotland, and ge d our 
Like ſyllables of dolour. 
Now worſe than e er he was before, 
Poor Puck doth yell, poor Puck doth roar, 
That wak'd Queen Mab, who doubted tore 


8 Pe nſer. 


Some treaſon had been wrought her. Draytox's Nymphiad. | 


Yelliag moniters, that with ceatelets c) 
Surround meg | 8 . 0 
Nignt- truck fancy dreams the hein Shoſt. Thumpon, 
With like tim'rous accent and dire yell, 
As when, by night and negligence, the lire 
Is ſpread in populous cities. 
Hence are heard the groans of ghoſts, the pains | 
Of tounding laſhes, and of dragging chains. | 
The Trojan ſtood aſtoniſh'd at their cries, 
And aik'd his guide from whence thole yells ariſe. 
a „  Drgdans 
Others in frantick mood . 
Run howling through the itrects ; their kideous yells 
Rend the dark welkin. Phillips. 


YELLOW. adj. [yealepe, Saxon; gheleuave, Duich; gi- | 


allo, Italian.] Being of a bright glaring colour, as guid. 
Only they that come to tee a fellow | 
In a long motley coat, guarded with yellow, 
Will be deceiv'd. II. Prologue 
Hle brought the green car and the eis ſucut, Moon, 
Atter a hvely orange, followed an intenſe blight and 


5 © Newton. 

k Negligent of food, 55 
Scarce ſeen, he wades among the ye1/g2v broom. Thom. 

YELLOWBOY. n. f. A geld coin. Avery low word, _ 

| John did not ſtar ve the cauſe; there wanted not yelloawooys 
to tee council. Arbuthuci's Jobu Bull. 


and purple.  Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
YE'LLOWISHNESS. 2. /. {from yellow!fh,j I he quality of 
approaching to yellow. RE, 


Bruiſed madder, being drenched with the like alcalizate | 


| tolution, exchanged its yel/.av f5:e/5 for à rednels. 
YE LLOWNESS. . J. { from yeiouw. } : 

1. The quality of being yellow. EI 5 

Apples, covered in lime and aſhes, were well mature; 

as appeared in the y:{{[ravze/s and ſweetnets. | | 

Ztellownejs ot tue thin and eyes, and a laffron-cotuured 

urine; rac ſigns or un inflammatory ditpoſition of the ver. 


59 le. 
— 


| | | | Arbuthnot. | 
2. It is uſed in Shakeſpeare for jealouſy, | | | 
Ford I will poſſeis with ye/loxrneſs. ' Shakeſpeare, 


YELLOWS. 7. /. Adileatc in horics, | i 5 
It owes its original to obitructions in the gall- pipe, which 

are cauſed by ſlime or gritty matter; or to the ſtoppage ot 
the roots of thole little ducts: opening into that pipe, by the 


plenitude of the blood-veſſels that lie near them. When tue 
gall-pipe, or the roots rather of the common ducts of that 
pipe, are any wite (topped up, that matter v bich ſhould be 
turned into gall is taken up by the vein, and carried back 
again into the mals of blood, and tinctures it yellow; 10 
that the eyes, infide of the lips, flaver, and all the parts ot 
the horſe that are capable of thewing the colour, appear yel- 
low. * N Farrier s Dice. 
His horſe ſped with ſpavins, and raied with the . 
Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 


To YELP..v. 4. [zealpan, Sax0n.] To bark as a beagle- | 


hound after his prey. : 
A little herd of England's tim'rous deer, 2 
Maz'd with a ye{ping kennel of French curs. Shate/þeare. 
YEOMAN. 2. /. [Of tlis word the original is much 
doudted: the true etymology ſeems to be that of Junius, who 
derives it from gemen, Friſick, a villager.] 58 
1. A min of a ſmall citate in land ; a farmer; a gentleman 
tarmer. | | 
Gentlemen ſhould uſe their children as the honeſt farmers 
and ſubſtantial emen do theirs. Locke. 
He that has A ſpanicl by his fide is a_yeoman of about one 


hundred pounds a year, an honeſt mau: he'is jult qualified 
To kill an hare, — — 1 { 
2. It ſcems to have been anciently a kind of ceremonious title 


Addiſon. 


Eiven to loldiers: whence we have ſtill yeomen of the guard. 

Tall yeomen ſcemed they, and of great might, 

And were enranged ready ſtill for fight. Fairy Queen. 
| You, good yeome, 
Whoſe limbs were made in England, ſhew us here 
The mettle of your palture. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
He inſtituted, for the ſecurity of his perſon, a band of fifty 
archers, under a captain, to attend him, by the name of Neo- 
men ot his guard. | Bacon's Henry VII. 

Th” appointment for th' enſuing night he heard; 

And theretore in the cavern had prepar'd 
Two brewny yeomen of his truſty guard. 

At Windlor St. John whiſpers me i' th” ear; 
The waiters ſtand in ranks, theyeomen cry 
Make way for the dean, as if a duke paſs'd by.] Swift. 

3. It was probably a frecholder not advanced to the rank ot a 
gentleman. 


Dryden. 


Sbaleſpeare. 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


5 Milton. | 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. | 


Shakejp. Heu VIII. Pr: Logue. | 


Bacon. 


Third fon to the third Edward King of England: 


4. It ſeems to have had likewile the notion of # 
ſervant. . 
A jolly yeozran, marſhal of the hall, 

Whole name was appetite, he did beltow | 

Both guetts and meats. | 

YE 
yeomen, 

This did amortize a great part of the lands of the king- 
dom unto ihe hold and occupation of the yeormanry, or mide 
die people, of a condition between gentlemen and cottagers. 

i 8 bacon, 

To VYtkk. wv. a. [Of unknown etymology. ] To threw out 
or move with a tpring. 

A leaping horie is aid to ert, or ſtrike out his hind legs, 
when he wings and kicks with his whole hind quarters, 
(tretching our the two hinder legs near together, and even, 
to their tull extent. Farrier's Dict. 

; The wounded feeds Is 

Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 

. Yerk out their armed heels at their. dead maſters. Shakeſp. 
YERK. ». /. [trom the verb.] A quick motion. 
To YERN, w. 2. Sec VEARN. ; 
I am not covetous of gold; 


Yes. ady, (zue, Saxon.] & term of affirmation ; the at- 
fmt Ve particle Oppoſed to u. 
Tits were a fit ſpeech tor a general in the head of an 
army, when going to battle: yes, and it is no leis fit ſpe ch 
in che head of 4 council, upona deliberation of entrance into 


a war, | | = Bacon, 
Yes, you deſpiſe the man to books confin'd, 
Who trom.his Bkdy rails at human kind, EE 
_ Though what he learns he ſpeaks. Pope. 


| YE'STER. adj. [ger, Dutch; hefternus,. Latin.} Being 


next before the preſent day. It is not often _uled but in 
compotition with another word, as day or nig/t. 
Love might as well be ſow'd upon our tauds, 
As in a breatt ſo barren: ED 255 
Jo love an enemy, tke oniy one 
Remaining too, whom ze/tcr tun beheld 3 
. Mutt'ring her charm .  Dryiten's Don Sebaſtian. 
YESTERDAY. 2. /. [ Sirrandæg, Saxon, ] The day lat pat; 
the day next before to-day. NET | 
'To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the lalt fyliabicof recorded time; . 
Ayd all our yeflerdazs have lighted foolss 5 
The way to duty death.“ Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
We are but of ye/ierday, and know nothing, becaute our 
days up. neanthare a thadow, | Job, vill. 9. 
Tou are both fluid, chang'd ſince yeſterday; | 
Next day repairs but il laſt day's decay; 
Nor are, although the river keep the nume, 
Yeſterday's waters and to-day's the fame, 
| It er could be recall'd again, 


Donne. 


Yefterday was ſet apart as a day of publick thankſgiving 
for the late extraordinary tuccefſes. Addijon, 


- tator. : : I 
Naked from the womb _ 
Weyzrfterday came forth; and in the tomb 
Naked again we mult to-morrow lie: 
Born to lament, to labour, and to die, 
YESTERDAY. adv. On the day laſt pat. ws 
Martius gave us q Herday a repreſentation of the empire 


notwithſtanding; however, | 
- They nada king was more than him before; ; 
But yet a king, wire they were nought the more. Daniel. 
Though ſuch men have lived never to much upon the re- 


tor perlons noted tor any tin, it is ten to one but there was a 
communication in the ſin, betore there was ſo in atteetion. 
. South. 

The beathens would never ſuffer their god Sto be reviled, 


to mac a muck of hm that made heaven and earth? 


Ie is fomewhat arrogant at his firſt entrance, and is too 
inquiutive through the whole tragedy ; yet thele impertec- 


compalſion for his miſeries. 

Let virtuoſo's in five years be writ, nts 
Niet not one thought accuſe thy toil of wit, Dryden. 
YET. adv, | | 8 N | 
1, Belide; over and above. 125 

viour lays ſuch a particular ſtreis on acts of mercy. Atterb. 
2. Still z the ſtate ſtill remaining the fame. | | 

They atteſt facts they had Reed while they were yet hea- 
thens ; and had they not found reaſon to believe them, they 
would ſtill have continued keathens, and made no mention of 
them in their writings. . 

3. Once again. f NT 
Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light, 5 
Indulge, dread chaos and eternal night. Pope's Dunciad. 
4. At this time; ſo ſoon; hitherto: with « negative before it. 
Thales being aſked when a man ſhould marry,taid, Young 
men not zet; old men, not at all. 7 Bacon. 
5. At leaſt; at all. Noting uncertainty or indetermination. 
A man that would form a compariſon betwixt Quintilian's 
declamations, if yet they be Quintilian's, and the orations 
of Tully, would be in danger ot forfeiting his diſcretion. 
Ee Baker. 
6. It notes increaſe or extenſion of the ſenſe of the words to 
which it is joined. E 
Shake not his hour-glaſs, when his haſty ſand 
Is ebbing to the laſt: pee 
A little longer, yet a little longer, 
And nature drops him down without your fin, 


7. Still; in a new degree. a ; . 

He that takes from a thief, that which the thief took from 
an honeſt man, and keeps it to himſelf, is the wickeder thief 
of the two, by how much the rapine 1s made yet blacker by 
the pretence of piety and juſtice, ; _ L' Eftrange. 
$. Eren; after all. A kind of emphatical addition to a ne- 
gative, 


to the rule appointed, ncicher yet to the whole church. 
Whitgifte. 
Men may not too raſhly believe the confeſſions of witches, 
nor yet the evidence againſt them; for the witches them- 


His grandfather was Lyonel Duke of Clarence, 


. which ze were no gods; and ſhallit be allowed to any man 


Spring cre{tlets yeemen trom to deep a root ? ne 
gentleman 


| | ; Spenſer. 
OMANRY. 2. /. [trom yeoman.] The collective body of 


It perns me not, it men my garments wear. Shakeſpeare. | 


YEweN. 2 


Ev'n now would I conclude my happy reign. Dryden, | 


Mrs. Simper tends complaint in your Jeffer day's Spec 
Audliſon'] Spectutor. 
1 2 


Prior. 


of the Turks, with no mall vigour of words. Bacon. | 

YESTERNIGHT, 2, /. The night before this night, | 

YE'STERNIGHT. adv. On the night latt palt. 

Eleven hours I've ſpent to write it over; EE 
For pefermght by Caieſby was it ſent me. Shakeſpeare. | 
The diitribution of this conference was made by Eupolis | 

yeſlerniebt. Es | ' "4.7. Bacon +. 


VET. conjunt. viv, xer, ze xa, Saxon.] Neverthelels ; 
ſerve; et it they be obſerved to have a particular tondnels | 


Tillotſon. a 


tions being balanced by great virtues, they hinder not our 


Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 


'This furniſhes us with yet one more reaſon, why cur Sa- 


Addiſon. | 


Like mellow fruit without a wir ter ſtorm. Dryden 
Yet a few days, and thole which now appear 

In youth and beauty like the blooming year, . 

In life's ſwift ſcene ſhall change, Dryden. 


If anymanneglect his duty, his fault muſt not he aſcribed | 


{clves are imaginative, and people are credulous, and ready | 


EW 


| | | Bacon. 
Nor yet amidſt this joy and brighteſt morn | 
Was abſent, after all his miſchief done, 
Ihye prince of darknels. Milton's Paradiſe Regaintd. 
9. Hitherto. 
Hope beginning here, with a trembling expectation of 
things far removed, and'as yet but only heard of, endeth 
with real and actual fruition of that which no tongue can 
expreſs, | | Hooker: 
YE'VEN, for given. | LES 
Wants not a fourth grace to make the Carce even? 
Let that room to my lady be yeven; | 
| She ſhall be a grace, | 
| To hill the tourth place, 
And reign with the relt in heaven. | 
Yew. u. J. (p, Saxon; yw, Welſh: This is often written 
eugh;, but the former orthography is at once nearer to the 
bonn and the derivation, See EUGEH.] A ee of tough 
woo, i 
It hath amentaceous flowers, which conſiſt of many 
apices, tor the molt part ſnaped like a muſhroom, and are 
| barren but the embryoes, which are produced at remote 
diſtances on the ſame tree, do afterward become hollow. 
bell-thaped berries, which are full of juice, and include ſeeds 
tomewhat like acorns, having, as it were, alittle cup to each. 
55 | TIRE | Millar. 
Ihe ſhooter eng, the broad-leav'd ſycamore, 
The barren plantane, and the walnut ound; 
Ihe myrrhe, that her joul tin doth (till deplore, 


Alder the owner of all wateriſh ground, Fairfax. 
3 5 Slips of yexv, | 
Shiver'd in the moon's eclipſe. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth 


1 1 hey would bind me here 9 

Unto the body of a diſmal yea. Shakeſp. Titus Andron. 

Ile drew, 
TI be dittin uiſh'd yexu is ever teen, 
Vuchanga his branch, and permanent his green. Prior. 
. adj. (from peav.} Made of the wood of yew. _ 

lis ſtitt arms to {tretch with eughen bow, 5 
And manly legs itill paſſing to and fro. Hubberd's Tale. 
Vet Kr. adv. [ye ne, 12 Together. Spenſer. 
To YIELD. v. a. [zel dan, Saxon, to ay. BS 


| 1. To produce; to give in return for cultivation or labour. 


unto thee her ſtrength, _ 
Strabo tells us the mines at Carthagena yielded the Ro- 

mans, Fer diem, tothe value of twenty-tivethouſand drachms, 
eight hundred and ſeven pounds tive ſhillings and ten pence. 
. 5 Arbuthnot; 


Wen thou tillett the ground, itſhall not henceforth yield 


2 To produce in general. 1 | 
He makes milch kine yield blood. Shakeſpeare. 
The wilderneſs yieldeth food for them. Job, xxiv. 5. 


3. Jo afford; to exhibit. 
= mighty a lour as that face could yield. Sidney. 
Ihe mind of man defireth evermore to know the truth, 
according to the moit infallible certainty which the nature 
of things can yzeld, 8 25 Hooker, 
If you take the idea of white, which one parcel of ſnow 
yielded yeſterday to your fight, and another idea of white 
tom another parcel of {now you fee to-day, and put them 
together in your mind, they run into one, and the idea of 
whiteneſs is not at all increaſed,  __ | 
4. To give as claimed of right, 
5. To allow; to permit. * „ 5 
I) iel it juſt, ſaid Adam, and ſubmit. Milion. 
bh Lite is but air, * 55 
That yzelds a paſſage to the whiſtling ſword, 
And cloſes when *tis gone. 
6. To emit; to expire. 
Often did I ſtrive | 
Io yield the ghoſt; but (till the envious flood 
Kept in my foul, and would not let it forth | 
To find the empty, vaſt, and wand'ring air. Shakeſpeare. 
He gathered up his feet into the bed, and yielded up the 
holt. 8 „ Gen. xlix. 33. 
7. To reſign; to give ß. 5 . 
Ile not y2elding over to old age his country delights, eſpe- 
cially of hawking, was at that time, following a merlin, 


brought to ſee this injury offered unto us. Sidney. 
: hus T have yze/{ed up into your hand 
The circle of my glory. Shakeſpeare's King John. 
She to realitics yzelds all her ſhows. Milton. 


an hy os ng to yield up their own opinions. Watts. 


8. To ſurrender. 


lometimes threatened them as faſt. Pk 
Ihey laugh, as it to them J had quitted all, 
At random yzelded up to their miſrule. 
To YIELD. vv. 7. „ 
1. To give the conqueſt; to ſubmit. 
| e yields not in his fall; | 
But fighting dies, and dying kills withal. 
2 All is not loſt : immortal hate, 
And courage never to ſubmit or yield. i 
If the inſpiring andexpiring organ of any animal be ſtopt, 
it ſuddenly yieldi to nature, and dies. Walter's Angler. 
There he law the fainting Grecians yield; 
And here the trembling Trojans quit the field, 
Purſu'd by fierce Achilles. „ 
2. To comply with any perſon. 
Conſidering this preſent age ſo full of tongue, and weak. 
of brain, behold we z7eld to the ſtream derer Hooker. 
I ſee a yrelding in the looks of France: | 
Mark, how they whiſper, Shakeſpeare's King John. 
This ſupernatural ſoliciting, if ill, | Eh 
Why hath it given me earneſt of ſucceſs? 
It good, why do I yield to that ſuggeſtion, ; 
Whole horrid image doth upfix my hair? Shakeſpeare, 
With her much fair ſpeech the cauſed him to yield. Prov; 


Milton. | 


Dryden. 


The Jews have agreed to deſire thee that thou wouldſt 
bring down Paul; but do not thou yield unto them. As, 


3. To comply with things. . 
There could be no ſecure peace, except the Lacedemonians 
nielded to thoſe things, which being granted, it would be nd 


longer 1n their power to hurt the Athenians. Bacon. 
If much converſe ” IM 
Thee ſatiate, to ſhort abſence I could yield. Milton. 


4. To concede; to admit; to allow; not todeny. 
If we yield that there is a God; and that this God is al- 
mighty and juſt, it cannot be avoided but that, after this 
life ended, he adminiſters juſtice unto men. Hakexwell. 
5. To giveplace asinferiour in excellence or any other quality, 
The fight of Achilles and Cygnus, and the fray betwixt 

the Lapithæ and Centaurs, yield to no other part of this poet. 


3 | Dryden. 
Tell me in wht more happy fields | 
The thiſtle ſprings, to which the lily yields? Pope. 
| Y18'LDER, . /. [from gield.] One who yields. BY 


Briars 


Spenſer, | 


Gen. iv. 12. 


Locke. 


Dy den Don Sebaſſian. 


The enemies ſometimes offered unto tlie ſoldiers, upon the 
walls, great rewards, if they would yze/d up the city, and 
| Anolles. 


Daniel. 


Milton. 


to impute accidents and natural operations to witeheraft. 


And almoſt join'd the horns of the tough yew. Dryden, _ 


All the ſubſtances of an animal, fed even with aceſeent 
lubſtances, yzeld by fire nothing but alkaline talts. Arduth. = 


Philoclea would needs have her glove, and not without lo 


| I the praiſe PT BEAT Eden OT» 
dell thee, fo well thou haſt this day purvey'd. Milton. 


*Tis the pride of man which is the ſpring of this evil, and | 


* 


So — — — OI —Uä n 


Briars and thorns at their apparel ſnatch, | ö 
Some 1iceves, ſome hats; from yielders all things catch. 
Shakejpeare. 
Some guard theſe traitors to the block of death, __ 
Treaſonꝭs true bed; and yielder up of breath. Shakeſp. 


YOKE. u. /. [xevc, Saxon; jock, Dutch; jugum, Latin; 


foug, French. 
1. The bandage placed on the neck of draught oxen. 50 
Bring a red heifer, wherein is no blemiſh, and upon which 
never came oe. | Numb. xix. 2. 
A yearling bullock to thy name ſhall ſmoke, 
Untam'd, uncontcious of the galling yoke. 
a2. A mark ot ſervitude; flavery. | 
Our country ſinks beneath the yoke z 8 
It weeps, it bleeds. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
In bands of iron fetter'd you ſhall be; 5 
An caſier yoke than what you put on me-. 
3. A chain; à link; a bond. | 
Iahis yoke of marriage from us both remove, 
Where wo are bound to draw, though neither love. Dryd. 
4. A couple; two; a > rg ' 
"Thoſe that accuſe him in his intent towards our wives, 
are a yoke of his diſcarded men. BY Shakeſpeare. 
His lands a hundred yoke of oxen till'd. Dryden's A. 
A ke of mules outgoes a yoke of oxen, when let to work 
at the fame time; for mules are {witter.. 
To YokE. v. a. [from the noun.] 5 
1. To bind by a yoke to a carriage. 


Dryden. 


This Stetes Promited to do, if he alone would hat toge- 


ther two brazen-hooted bulls, and, plowing the ground, ſow 
dragons teeth. _ 72 ; L Efirange. 
"Four milk-white bulls, the Thracian uſe of old, 


Were yo to draw his car of burniſh'd gold. Dryden, 


2. To join or couple with another. ö 
name 8 


Be yok'd with his that did betray the beſt. Shakeſpeare. | 


Caſſius, you are yoked with a lamb, 


That carries anger as the flint bears fire. Shakeſpeare. 


Seek not in Latian bands to yoke _ 
Our fair Lavinia. PEE 
3. To enſlave; to ſubdue. 1 
3 Theſe are the rm 
With which he yoketh your rebellious necks, | 
aan f 

„ % 8 
Mien marry not; but chuſe rather a libertine ſingle life, 


than to be yoked in inarriage. © Bacon. 
TLhe words and promiſes, that yoke F 
The conqueror, are quickly broke. Hudibras. 
Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to obs, | 
Over Helleſpont bridg'd his way. Milton. 
YOKE-ELM. u. ſ. A trees EY Ainſworth, 


YOKEMATE.. 
1. Companion in labour. 5 
TDotefelloaos in arms, 
Let us to France. ey 
2. Mate; fellow. 5 
| You cannot think me fit 


X O'KEFELLOW. { n. FA [ yoke and felloxv, or mate.] 


Io be th' yokefellow of your wit, 

Nor take one of ſo mean deſerts _ 

To be the partner of your parts. 

HBHefore Toulon thy yokemate lies, 
Where all the live-long night he ſighs. 


__ companion age oh | 
Vol p, for yielded. Obſolete. 3 | 
York. 1. /. [See YELK.)] The yellow part of an egg. 

Nature hath provided a large yo in every egg, a great part 
whereof remaineth after the chicken is hatched; and, by a 


channel made on purpoſe, ſerves inſtead of milk to nouriſh | 


the chick for a conſiderable time. Hay on the Creation, 


Tor, ai. [36005, Saxon.] Being at adiſtance with- 
e 


Iadam, yond young fellow ſwears he will ſpeak with you. 

8 „ Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
Good mother, do not marry me to yo tool. Shakeſpeare. 
Would you not laugh to meet a great counſellor of ſtate 
in a flat cap, his gloves under his girdle, and youd haber- 
daſher in a velvet gown furred with fables ? 


not above fourteen thouſand, marching towards him: he 

made himſelt merry with it, and ſaid, Yonder men are tob 

many for an ambaſſage, and too few for a fight. 
| For proof look up, 


Don flow'ry arbors, yorder allies green. Milton. | 
| Let other Iwains attend the rural care, „ 
£ ut nigh yon mountain let me tune my lay. Pope. 
YON, adv, At a diftance within view. It is ufed when 
YouD. 0 we direct the eye from another thing to the ob- 
Yo'NDER. ) ect. N 


The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance, 
And fay what thou ſeeſt 30d. 

Firſt, and chiefeſt, with thee bring 
Him that vn ſoars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 


The cherub, contemplation. _ Milton. 


which ſenſe it concurs with the reſt. | 
Then like a lion, which hath long time ſought. 
His robbed whelps, and at the laſt them found | 


Amongſt the ſhepherd ſwains, then waxeth wood and youd; | 
Fairy Sucen. 


So fierce he laid about him. | 
Nor thvie thice brettiren, Lombards, fierce and 3d. 
| | Fairfax. 
YORP, or of Yore. adv. [ zeozana, Saxon.] | 
1, Long. Ws | | | 
\Witneſs the burning altars, which he ſwore, 
And, guilty, heavens of his ot e e 
Winch though he hath polluted oft and yore, 
Yet I to them tor judgment jult do fly. 
2. Ot old time; long ago. | 
Thee bright-cy'd Veſta long of yore 
To lolitary Saturn bore, | 
There liv'd, as authors tell, in days of yore, 
A widow ſomewhat old, and very poor. 
In times gf $912 an ancient baron hiv'd;z _ 
Great gifts beitow?d, and great reſpæct receiv'd, 
The dev'l was piqu'd ſuch ſaintſhip to behold, 
Andlong'd to tempt him, like good Job of old; 
But Satan now is wiſer than of yore, 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor. Pope. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


Broome. 


Shakeſpeare. ; Br 


42 Shakeſpeare's Henry V. | 


You. pron. [eop, mh, Saxon: the accuſative of ze, ye.] 
1. The oblique calc vt ye. | | | 
Ye have heard of the diſpenſation of the grace of God, 


by corruption, is now eſtabliſhed. 
Lou nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her icorntul eyes. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3. It is the ceremonial word for the ſecond perſon ttngular, 
and is always uſed, except in folemn language. | 
Madam, the fates withſtand, and you Uf 
Are deſtin'd Hymen's willing victim too. 
4. It is uſed indefinitively, as the French on. | 
We palled by what was one of thoſe rivers of burning 
matter: this looks, at a diltance, like a new-plowed land; 
but as 5% come near it, you {ee nothing but a long heap of 
heavy disjointed clods. 1 
YOUNG. adj. [10ng, yeong, Saxon; jong, Dutch. 
1. Being in the firit part of hfe ; not old. | 
Guelts ſhould beinterlarded, after the Perſian cuſtom, b 
ages young and old. 
Hl woos both high and low, both rick aud poor, 
Both young and od. | Shakeſpeare, 
Puhere's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'it, 
But in his motion like an angel tings, 74 
Still quiring to the young-ey*d cherubims. Shakeſpeare, 
+ I tirmly am reſolv'd | 
Not to beſtow my young eſtidaugliter, 
Before J have a hutband for the elder. 
. Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are ſalter than a younger man's, 
And venomous to thine eyes. 
He ordain'd a lady for his prize, 
wiferies. 1 | 
In timorous deer he hanſels his young paws, 
And leaves the rugged bear for firmer claws. 
Nor need'ſt by ihy daughter to be told, 
Though now thy ſprity blood with age be cold, 
Thou halt been rg. 


Chapman, 


e 5 f 7 L Dryden. 
When we lay a man is young, we mean that his age is yet 
but a {mall part of that Which uſually men attain to: and 


when we denominate him old, we mean that his duration is 


run out almoſt to the end of that which men do not uſually 
| | F 


cob the youngeſt here had it. 5 

From earth they rear him ſtruggling now with death, 
Come, elder brother, thou art too young in this. 

3. It is ſometimes applied to vegetable life. | 


as almonds; the cauſe is, for that all trees that bear mult 


_ Hudibras. | V 


ne. 
Tuhoſe who have moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves by rating 
at the ſex, very often chuſe one of the molt worthleſs tor : | 

Addiſon's Spectator. | 
= - Spenſer. 


ew. Johnſon. | 
Tigranes, being encamped upon a hill with four hundred 
thouland men, diſeovered the army of the Romans, being 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


2. Ignorantly 5 weakly, © | 
Yo ee 36s . [from young.J A young perſon. In | 
| EE Bats  YOU'NKER. 35 | N 

Yonder are two apple- women ſcolding. Arhuth. and Pope. . 
Vos p. adj. {I know not whence derived, ] Mad; furious: 
perhaps tranſported with lage; underahlicnation of mind, in | 


Fairy Queen. 


1. Belonging to you, 


juice, and lets concocted. ks ME 
YOUNG. . /. The offspring of animals collectively. 
Ihe hedge-ſpai row ted the cuckoo ſo long, 


Tauhat it had its head bit off by its ung: Shake)p. K. Law. 5 
12 ) 


So many days my ewes have | 
So many weaks ere the poor fools will yean, Shakefp. 
The eggs diſclos'd their callow young. _ Milion. 
Ihe reaſon why birds ate oviparous, and lay eggs, but do 


een with yourg; 


not bring torth their yourg alive, is becaule there nught be 
jy More's Antidote againſt Atheijm, 


more plenty. 
BD ot ſo her young; for their unequal line 
Was heroes make, halt human, half divine; 
Their earthly mold obnoxious was to fate, 

TPh' immortal part aſſum'd immortal Rate. 


viſion of ſuſficient ſuſtenance, do themſelves gather and lay 
up in ſtore for them. | 
You'NGISH. adj. [from young. ] Somewhat young. . 
She let her ſecond room to a very genteel yourng!/h man. 
: TRE TOS NE 5 Tat. 
YoU'NGLING. . . [from young; yeorglng, Saxon. ] Any 
creature in the firſt part of life. | 


35355 Sa Th 5 Fairy Queen. 
Youngling, thou canſt not love ſo dear as I.-- 
E Grey beard, thy love doth freeze. Shakeſpeare. 


Encourag'd thus ſhe brought her yownglings nigh, 


The ſtately beaſt the two Tyrrheidz bred, 
Snatch'd from his dam, and the tame young/ing fed. Dryd. 
You'xGLY. adv. [trom yourg.}] . 
1; Early in life. e 
8a we read lectures to you, 
How young he began to ſerve his country, 
How long continu'd, and what ſtock he iprings of. 
| 3 | 1 _ Shakeſpeare. 


contempt. 
How like a younker or a prodigal | | 
The ſkarted bark parts from her native bay, 
Hlugg'd and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind. Shakeſp., 
What, will you make a _yourker of me? ſhall I not take 
mine eaſe in mine inn, but I thall ſo have my pocket pick'd ? 
See how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her farewel of the glorious ſun: 
How well reſembles it the prime of youth, 
Trimm'd like a yourker prancing to his love. 
Fame tells, by age tame reverend grown, 
That Phoebus gave his chariot to his ſon ; 
And whiltt the young fter from the path declines, 
Admiring the {trange beauty cf the ſigns, | 
Proud of his charge, he drove the fiery horſe, 
And would outdo his father in his courte, 
The yaung fler, who at nine and three, 
Drinks with his ſiſters milk and tea, 
From breakfaſt reads till twelve o'clock, 
Burnet and Hevlin, Hobbes and Locke. Pri. 
YoUuNGTH. u. ſ. from aung.] Youth, Obſolete 
The mournful mule in mirth now lift ne maſk, 
As ſhe was wont in yourgth and tummer days. Spenſer. 
YOUR. pronoun. {eopen, Saxon. | 
It is uſed properly when we ſpeak to 
more than one, and certmoniouſly and cuſtomarily wher to 


Shakeſp. 


only one, 


which is given me to you ward, Epb. iii. 2. 
[ thougnt to ſhow you 
How ealy 'twas to die, by my example, 8 
And handel fate before you. Dryden's Cleomenes. | 


2. It is uſed in the nominative; and though firtt introduced 


Addijon on Italy. | 


Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus, | 


Generally prailetul, fair and young, and {jd in houſe- | 


Coroley. 


It will be but an ill example to prove, that dominion, by | 
God's ordination, belonged to the eidei; ſon; becauie Ja- | 
Locke. 


bs And Nettor's youngeft ſtops the vents of breath. Pope. | : 
. Ignorantz week. | ffs: gn 


Shakeſpeare. be proportioned to the labour or quantity of muicul-r mo- 
There be trees that bear belt when they begin to be old, 


have an oily fruit; and young trees have à more watery | 
3 Bacon. 


. Dryden. | 


Thoſe in{ects, for whoſe young nature hath not made pro- 
Ray en the Creation. | 
More dear untotheir God, than younglngs to their dam. | 


| When we perceive that bats have teats, it is not unteaſon- 
| | | Is able to inter, they ſuckle their young/izgs with milk. Brown, 
And read thy lot in yon celeſtial ſign. Milton's Par. Loft, | 


Dryden. | 


: 1 bat fancy can beget on youth/ul thoughts, 


_ Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


* Creech. 


I UX 


24 | 
Either your inparagoned miſtreſs is dead, or ſhes 


prized by a trifle, Soul 
2. WN is uſed in an indeterminate ſenſe. Shaktſdeere 
very true man's appatel fits your thief ; if! 8 

for your thief, your true man 8 it bi e t00ittls 


: ; enough. 
too big for your thief, your thief thinks i lite yan If it be 


ny true man's apparel fits your thief, ugh; is 
ere is a great affinity between coins and poetry 
your medalliſt and critick are much nearer related ths NN 
world imagine. Addiſen on Ancient 1 
A diſagreement between theſe ſeldom happens, but: edals, 
pour antiquaries and ſchoolmen. Felton on the C EY 


deritood ; as this is your book, this book is Jy en 
Pray for this man and for his iſſue, 
Whole heavy hand hath buw'd you to the grave 

And beggar'd yours for ever. Shakeſpeare's Ma h 
That done, our day of marriage ſhall be Zours hs 
One teat, one houſe, one mutual happinets. Shakeſ | 
This kiſs, it it durit ipeak, Peare. 

Would ſtretehi thy ſpirits up into the air: 
n e _ tare thee well, — | 
—Yours in the ranks of death. Shakefbeare's K. 
He is fortworn, if e'er thoſe eyes T's Rig Lear, 
B-hold another day break in the eaſt. 
While the (word this monarchy ſecures, 
_ *Tis manag'd by an abler hand than yours, 
My wealth, my city, and myſelf are ours, 

I.t is my employment to revive the old of paſt ag 
] preſent, as it 1s yours to tranimit the young of the p 

the future. | | 7 


ours, 


Dryden, 
es to the 


YouRSE'LF. 2. . [U | ſelf. Ye GX be. 

„ 1 fe. {your and eh. ] Tm even YOU 3 Fe, nay 
It it ſtand as you yourſelf ſtill do | 

Within the eye of AY be aflur'd, 1 

9 0 per. my 17 * my extremeſt means, . 
ie all unlock'd to your occaſions. en 

h _. Oheav'ns! 25  Shakeſpeart, 
If you do love old men, if your ſweet way - 
Allow obedience, it yourſeives are old, | 
Make it your cauſe. 

YOUTH. 3. / [yeogus, Saxon. 


the time from fourteen to twenty eight. 
__ But could yu, lalt, and love tfill breed, 
Fad joys no date, and age no need; 
I hen theſe delights my mind might move, | 
To hve with thee, and be thy love. Shakeſpeare 
See how the morning opes her golden gates, py 
And takes her farewel of the glorious ſun; 
How weil reſembles it the prime ot youth, 
Trimm'd like a yorker, prancing to his love. 
Eis ttarry helm unbuckle lhow'd him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. Million 
The ſolidity, quantity, and ttrength of the aliment, is to 


Shakeſs, 


tion, which in youth is greater than any other age. Arbuth, 
2. A young man, | FFF 

8 Siword's ſon, 45 
And many unrough yourhs even now, 


iN : It this were ſeen, 8 
The happieſt out, viewing his progreſs through, 


What peril: pail, what croſſes to enſue, 
Would ſhut the book and fit him dowu ant die. : 
5 5 3 Sb teſpeare. 
About him exercis'd heroick games ao 
TW unarmed youth of heav'n, 


Der the lofty gate his art emboſs'd 0 

8 And rogeos' death, and oif ' tings to bis ghot; 

a Sev n youths from chens vearty ſent, to meet 3 
The fate appointed hy revengeful Crete, 


— _—_ 


5 The pious chief . 
A hundred youths from all in riain ves, 
And to the Latian court their courſe diretis, 
3. Young men. Collectively. Rs 
As it is fit to read the delt 
ney before Donne. ; 
— The graces put not more exactly on 
Th” attire of Venus, when the hall the won, 
18 that young beauty by thy care is dreſt, 
AVhen all your youth prefers her to the reſt. 
You'THFUL, adj. | youth aud full.J © 
1. Young, OR FX FRED 


Ben, Johnſon, 


Our army is diſpers'd already : 8 
Like yonthſul ſteers unyok'd they took their courſe, 
Ealt, welt, north, ſouth. 
Thee, in a heap of ſlain, among die reſt, 
Two zouthful knights they found beneath a load oppreſt 
Ot flanghter'd toes. | Din den. 
2. Suitable to che firſt part of life. | bb 
Here be all the pleaſures 


When the freſh blond grows lively, and returns 
„ Pears / Ee 
A youthful vigour and autumnal green, Dryden. 
The nymph furveys him, and beholds the grace 
Of charming features, and a youthful face. 
3. Vigorous as in youth. 5 | 
How is a good Chriſtian animated by a ſtedfaſt belief of 
an everlaſting enjoyment of perfect felicity, ſuch as, after 
millions of millions of ages is {till kh, and flouriſhing, 
and inviting as at the firlt ? no wrinkles in the face, no grey 
hairs on the head of eternity. 3 Bentley 
YOU THFULLY. adv, [from youthful. In a youthful man- 
ner. | 


{olete, 
True he thy words, and worthy of thy praiſe, 
That warlike feats doſt higheſt glorify, 5 
Therein have I ſpent all my youthly days, 2 

| And many vattles fought and many frays. Fairy Nuten. 
You'THY. adj, [trom houth.] Young; youthful. A bad 


word. 


an old maid, into raillery, for affecting a youtbier turn than 
is conſiſtent with my time of day. Spectators 
YPrGH?, part. [y and fight, from pitch. ] Fixed. | 
1 That ſame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 
Far underneath a craggy clift ypight, 
Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave. Spenſer. 
YUCk. . /. [ jocken, 1 Itch. 
YULE, u. J. [zeol, jeol, jehul, Saxon. ] The time of Chriſt- 


mas. | 
| YUx, n. J. Ljeox, Saxon. ] The hiccough. 


3. YOURS is uled when the ſubſtantive goes betore n | 


Pope. | 


Shekeſpeare, 
Dryden, 


reſent to 


. Shakeſpeare's King Tas, | 
1. The part of life ſucceeding to childhood and adoleſcence; | ; 


Proteſt their firſt of manhood, Shakeſpeare's Macheth, 


Did. 


it authors 10 youth firſt, ſe let heta 
be of the openeſt and cleareſt; as Livy betoze dat, Sil- 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


5 Briſk as the April buds in primrole ſeaſon. Milton, 2 


Pope, 


You'TuLY. adj. [from yeuth.] Young; early in life. Ob 


The feribbler had not genius to turn my age, as indeed Tam © 


„ aw & wh 


2 


2 E A 2 0D 


2 Is found in the Saxon e ſet down 4 paſſion for what it once knows to be worthy of ſuch paſſion. | 


The golden ſun ſalutes the morn, 
Sprat. | And having gilt the ocean with his beams, 


eutonick: its ſound is uniformly that of an No wonder that ſo many of theſe deluded zealots have Gallops the zodiack in his gliſt'ri | 

| | nany rack in his gliſt'ring coach, Shak . 
7 hard S8. e ü 5 — engaged in a cauſe which they at firſt abhorred, and Years he number'd ſcares thirtten, _ 
z rA. J . % | | ve withed or acted for the ſucceſs of an enterprize, that When fates turn'd cruel; 
ZAFFIR. 


rammarians, but is read in no word originally 


| 3 3 might have ended in the extirpati | i- | . | 
Fo vary fine, ‚ K with hens 7 5 in the extirpation of the proteſtant reli Vet three fill'd zodzacks had he been 


times its weight of powdered flints; this being wetted with Z EA LOus. adj. [from zeal.) Ardently 3 * Ty ef aaa his fide, 9 8 
common water, the whole concretes into a ſolid maſs called | cauſe. 8 As in a gliſt'ring zodiack hung the ſword, 5 
zaffre, which from its hardneſs has been miſtaken for a na- Our hearts are right with God, and our intentions pious, | Satan's dire dread; and in his hand the ſpear, Milton. 


" "oj eral. Hill on Foffils.| if we act our temporal affairs wi ak. 45 . 
— _ being ſublimed, the flowers are of a blue colour airs with a deſire no greater than It exceeds even their abſurdity to ſuppoſe the zodiack and 


Ben. Johnſon. 


our neceſſity, and in actions of religion we be zealous, active lanets to be efficient of, and antecedent to themſelves, or to 
theſe, German mineraliſts call zaffir. Woodward. and operative, ſo far as Nee veill permit. 7 aylor, — any influences before they were in being. 0 Bentley, 
I be artificers in glaſs tinge their glaſs blue with that dark } This day, at height of noon, came to my ſphere, | Here in a ſhrine that caſt a dazzling light, | 
mineral zZaphara. : Boyle on Colours, | Aſpirit, zealous, as he ſeem'd to know | Sat fixt in thought the mighty Stagyrite; 
ZA NY. 1. . [Probably of zaner.] The contraction of Gio- More of the Almighty's works. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. His facred head a radiant zodiack crown'd, 


vanni or ſanna, a ſcoff, according to Skinner.) One em- 
loyed to raiſe ogy ir by his geſtures, actions, and 
ſpeeches; a merry Andrew; a buffoon, ; 
Some carrytale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome ſlight zany, - 
Some mumblenews, ſome trencher knight, tome Dick, 
Told our intents before. 


| S hakeſpeare. 
Then write that I may follow, and ſo be . 
Thy echo, thy debtor, thy foil, thy zany, | 
I ſhall be thought, if mine like thine I ſhape, 
All the world's lion, though I be thy ape. 
Ob, great reſtorer of the good old tage, 
Preacher at once, and Zary of thy age. Pope's Dunciad. 
Za RNICH. 7. /. | | 


We thould be not only devout towards God, but zealous And various animals his ſides ſurround, _ Pope. 
towards men; endeavouring by all prudent means to reco- | ZONE. n. .. [Cen]; zona, Latin. ] | 0 | 
ver them out of thoſe ſnares of the devil, whereby they are | 1. A girdle, 5A 
taken captive, . | Decay of Piety. | | 8 
Ik is not at all good to be zealous againſt any perſon, but Girt like a ſtarry Zone his waiſt, and rounxgdg 
only againſt their crimes, It is better to be zealous for things Skirted his loins, and thighs, with downy gold | 
than for perſons: but then it ſhould be only for good gs f And colours ne 45 in heav 'n. Milton Paraai e Loft. 


The middle part 


a rule that does certainly exclude all manner of zeal for An embroider'd zone ſurrounds her waiſt. — ge 
things, all manner of zeal for little things. Sprat's Sermons, Ty ſtatue, Venus, though by Phidias hands 
Being inttructed only in the general, and zealous in the [| Deſign'd immortal, yet no Jonger ſtands; 
main deſign; and as finite beings, not admitted into the ſe- The magick of thy ſhining zone is paſt, 
crets of government, the laſt reſorts of Providence, or capa- But Saliſbury's garter ſhall for ever laſt. Granville. 
1 V I dle of diſcovering the final purpoſes of God, they mult be Scarce could the goddeſs from her nymph be known, 
Zarnich is a ſolid ſubſtance in which orpiment is frequent- | ſometimes ignorant of the means conducing to thoſe ends But by the creſcent and the golden zone. Pope. 
ly found; and it approaches to the nature of orpiment, but | in which alone they can oppole each other. Dryden. | 2. A diviſion of the earth. | | 
without its luſtre and foliated texture. The common kinds of | ZEA'LOUSLY. adv, [from zealous.) With paſſionate ardour, The whole ſurface of the earth is divided into five zones : 
zarnichare green and yellow; and to this we owe the diſtinc- _ Thy care is fixt, and zealou i attends, I dhe firſt is contained between the two tropicks, and is called 
tion of orpiment into theſe colours, though there is no ſuch. To fill thy odorous lamp with the torrid gone. There are two temperate Sores, and two 


Donne. 


eeds of light, 


+ ſubſtance as green orpiment. Zarnich contains a large quan- 
| Hill's Materia Medica. 


tity of arſenick in it. 


* 


And hope that reaps not ſhame, Milton. 
To enter into a party as into an order of friars, with fo 
reſigned an obedience to ſuperiors, is very unſuitable with 


frigid zones, The northern temperate æone is terminated by 


the tropick of Cancer and the arctick polar circle: the ſouthern 


— - — — 
8 — —— On g a — — 
_ — — . 2 ** * CR" — 
*r 


ZEAL. u. ſ. LC Mg, zelus, Latin. ] Paſſionate ardour for any nec 5 temperate Zone is contained between the tropick of Capri- 
perſon or cauſe, F EIN the civil and religious liberties we ſo æealouſly aſſert. Swift. bed 
Tunis preſent age, wherein zeal hath drowned charity and Z EHALOUSN ESS. 1. . [trom zealous.) The quality of being 
ſcill; meekneſs will not now ſuffer any man to marvel, | zealous. | ; > | 
whatſoever he ſhall hear reproved by whomſoever. Hookey. | ZE'CHIN. 2. .. [So named from Zecha, a place in Venice 
It I had had time to have made new liveries, I would have | where the mint is ſettled for coinage. ] A gold coin worth 
| beſtowed the thouſand pounds I borrowed of you: but itis | about nine ſhillings ſterling. „ | 
no matter, this poor ſhow doth better; this doth infer the | ZEDO'aRY. 1. . | Zedoaire, p A ſpicy plant, ſome- 
Kcal I had to ſee him. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. | what like ginger in its leaves, but of a Pg na 
„ O Cromwell, Cromwell! 5 Z ED. u. ſ. The name of the letter x. . 
Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the ze: Thou whoreſon zed, thou unneceſſary letter. Shakeſp. | 
I terv'd my king, he would not in mine age ZENITH. u. /. {Arabick.] The point over head oppolite to | | 


corn and the polar circle i the trigid Zoxes are circumſcri 
by the polar circles, and the poles are in their centers, 
True love is (till the fame : the torrid ane, 
And thoſe more frigid ones 
It muſt not know : | 
For love grown cold or hot, 
Is luſt or friendſhip, not 
The thing we ſnow z 
For that's a flame 3 die, 
Held down or up too high: n 
Then think I love more than I can expreſs 
And would love more, could I but love thee leſs. 


. 


{weet ſcent. 


Aa xe left me naked to mine enemies, Shakeſpeare. * the nadir. 


1 8 5 Among the ſerapi 
Abdiel, than whom none with more zeal ador'd 
The Deity, and divine commands obey'd, _ 

Stood up, and in a flame of zeal ſevere, _ 


The current of his fury thus oppos'd. Milton's Pay. Loft. | 
Zeal, the blind conductor of the will, Dryden, | 


She with ſuch a zeal the cauſe embrac'd, 
As women, where they will, are all in haſte; _ 
The father, mother, and the kin beſide, _ 755 

Were overborne by the fury of the tide. Dryden. 

The princes applaud with a furious joy, 

And the king ſeiz'd a flambeau with zeal to deſtroy. 


Dryden. | 


| Seriouſneſs and zeal in religion is natural to the Engliſh, 


- | FS  Tillotſon's Sermons. | 
Good men often blemiſh the reputation of their piety by | 
over- acting ſome things in their religion; by an mdifcreet | 


real about things wherein religion is not concerned. Tillatſ. 
True xzal ſeems not to be any one ſingle affection of the 
foul; but rather a ſtrong mixture of many holy affections 
rather a gracious conſtitution of the whole mind, than any 
one particular grace, {waying a devout heart, and filling it 
with all pious intentions; all not only uncounterteit, but 
maoſt fervent. Fp rat's Sermons. 
When the ſins of a nation have provoked God to forſake 

it, he ſuffers thoſe to concur in the inolt pernicious countels 


for enflaving conſcience, who pretend to the greateſt zeal 
| | Stilling fleet. | 


lor the liberty of it. 
TPahhis rebellion has diſcovered to his majeſty, who have 
eſpouſed his intereſts with ge or indifference. 8 

Aſcorn of flattery and a 22% for tiuth. Pope. 


- ZEAN'LOT. u. ſ. {zeloteur, French; .] One paſſionauie- 


iy ardent in any cauſe. Generaily ute in difprate, 

The fury of zealcts, inteitive buternefs and divition, were 
the greateſt occaſion ot the lait tatal deftruction of Jeruſa- 
wa... TN 

Are not thoſe men too often the greatett zealots who are 
moſt notoriouſly ignorant? true zeal should alanys begin 
VAL UP ag ratUgt, and rhezncs PSN to an unwen le 


| ZEPHYR, 
| ZEPHYRUS. 


Addifun. | 


King Charles. 


Fond men! if we believe that men do live 


| Under the xenith of both frozen poles, 


Though none come thence, advertiſement to give, 


Theſe ſcaſons are deſigned by the motions of the ſunz 
when that approaches nearelt our zenith, or vertical point, 
we call it ſummer, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
dn. J. bea hene, Latin. ] The welt wind; and 

F poetically any calm ſoft wine. 

| They are as gentle 5 

As zephyrs blowing below the violet. Shakeſpeare. 
Zephyr, you ſhall ſee a youth with a merry countenance, 
holding in his hand a ſwan with wings diſplayed, as about 


to ting. Peacham on Drawing. | 


Forth ruſh the levent and the ponent winds, 


Eurus and Zephyr. Milton. 
Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes. Milion. 


Their every mulick wakes, 


7 Whence blending all the ſweeten'd zephyr ſprings. 


1 GE, 555 
1. The pecl of an orange ſqueezed into wine. 
2. Arelith; a taſte added. 3 
To ZEST. v. a. To heighten by an additional reliſn. 
ZETE'TICK. adj. [from v.] Proceeding by enquiry, 
ZEU'GMA, 2. 7 from te.] A figure in e d when 
a verb agreeing with divers nouns, or an ac 
vers ſubſtantives, is referred to one expreſsly, and to thc other 
by ſuppleinent, as Juſt overcame ſhame, boldneſs fear, and 
madnets reaſon. - 
ZO'CLE. 1. ſ. ¶ In architecture.] A ſmall ſort of ſtand or pe- 
deſtal, being a low ſquare piece or member, ſerving to fup- 
port a buſto, ſtatue, or the like, that nee:ls to be rvailec 5 allo 


a low {quare member ſerving to ſupport a column, inkead | 


of a pedeltal, baſe, or plinth. „ 
ZO'DIACK. u. ſ. [zodiaque, French; Su, in T* Cen, 
the living creatures, the figues of which are painted on it 
in globes. ] The track of the ſun through the twelve ſigns; 
a great cu cle of the ſphere, containing tur TWEVE re. | 


Why bear we not the like faith of our fouls? Dawes. | 


Thomſon. | 


jective with di- 


As five zones th' etherial regions bind, 
Five correſpondent are to earth afſign'd : Rags 
The ſun, with rays directly darting down, 5 

Pires all beneath, and tries the middle zone. Dryden. 
3. Circuit; circumference, %% K 
N S.) carce the ſunn | e 
Hath finiſh'd half his journey, and ſcarce begins 
His other halt in the great zone of heav n. Milton. 


the nature, properties, and forms of animals. : 
One kind of locuſt ſtands not prone, or a little inclining 
upward ; but a large ereCtnels, clevating the two fore legs, 


graphers called the prophet and praving locuſt. | 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Z00'GRAPHY. . /. [Co) and y44p».) A deſcription of the 
forms, natures, and properties of animals. 


cauſe being the glory of its maker, this leads us into divinity; 
and for its ſubordinare, as it is deſigned for alimental ſuſte- 


thereby conducted into zoography. 
ZOO'LOGY. 1. J. [of d and e- .] A treatiſe concerning 
living creatures. | 


getables or ſubſtances which partake of the nature both of 
vegetavles and animals, f | 
Zoovno' RICK Column. n. ſ. [In architecture.] A ftatuary 


In animal. Dia. 
Z00'PHORUS. . J. [Cw$9g:;.} A part between the archi+ 


carved on it, among which were the figures of animals. 


; f ; Did. 
ZCO'TOMIST. 2. /. [of Cacrenla.] A difſetor of the bodies 
of brute beaſts. 


ZOO'TOMY. . /. [Ce- rοναμ i], of d and r.] Diſſection 
of the bodies of beaſts, „ a 5 


«„ SUPPLEMENT 


Suckling, 25 


ZOO'GRAPHER. u. J. [£4 and yg44v.] One who deſeribes 


and ſuttaining itſelf in the middle of the other tour, by x % 


If we contemplate the end of the effect, its principal final 


nance to living creatures, and medicinal uſes to man, we are 
Glanville's Scepſis. 


ZOO'PHYTE. 2. . [Z5oqvre, of Co. and prriv.] Certain ves 


column, or a column which bears or ſupports the figure of 


traves and cornice, ſo called on account of the ornaments - 
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| INTRODUCED BY | 


eus cb To. 


Ro WHICH THE FOREGOING WORK HAS BEEN LITERALLY REPRINTED, | 


1 


4y 


* 


A. 


| BeTRA'CTNESS. 1. /. [from ahſiract.] Subtilty ; ſepara- 

tion from all matter or common. notion. Kg. 

L have taken ſome pains to make plain and familiar to your 

thoughts, truths, which eſtabliſhed prejudice, or the abtra/?- 

nue ſſt ot the ideas themlelves, mi ght render difficult. 
A cHIN G. 2. ſ. [from ache.) Pain; uneaſineſs. 


When old age comes to wait upon a great and worſhipful 
ſinner, it comes attended with many painful girds and ach- 
ings, called the guut. Bo We e 
A'CORNED. adj. [from acorn:] Stored with acorns. 
| Like a full acorn'd boar. Shakeſpeare. 
-AnAa'PTNESS. . J. {for adapiedaeſs, from adapt.) ] 
dor notes are to diiplay the adapteſs of the ſound to the 
ene. . 3 2 Dr. Newton. 
_ © ADDITIONAL. ®. Ad ament; ſomething added. Not in 


oO „ 5 „ 
| Phys A'NTAGEABLE, adj. [from advaontoge.) Profitable; 
convenient; gainful. | 5 N 1 
As it is advantageable to a phyſician to be called to the 
cure of declining dife-le, ſo it is for a commander to ſuppreſs 
ion which has id the height. Hazard. 
ADVÞSi,---* 


kcedful „ 


This requires choice parts, great attention of mind, ſe- EP 
5 queſtration from the importunitv of ſecular employments,and | _ 


a long advertent and deliberate connexing of conſequents. 


 Hale's Origin of Mankind, | 


. AGGELATION:; 1 [Latin, gelu.] Concretion of ice. 
A 1a 


It is round in hail, and figured in its guttulous deſcent. 


from the air, growing greater or leſſer according to the ac- | 


cretion or pluvious agge/ation about the fundamental atoms 
thereof: „ Brown's Pulgar Errours. 


To AG al sk. ©. E. Laßpuran, Saxon. ] To look terrible. Out | 


SY Jo os Cy os CE or 0 RT. 
Tr AGRI'SE. v. g. To terrify. 77 N Spenser. | 
 A'ttw. 1. /. Clamour; outcry. Not in uſe. Spenſer. 


ALimMtSTALLY. adv. [from alimental.] So as to ſerve for 


nourichment. 


The ſubikance ot gold is invincible by the powerfulleſt | 


heat, and that not only alimentally in a ſubſtantial mulation, 
but alſo medicamentally in any corporeal converſion. 


Brown's Pulgar Errours. | 


ALL-HnalLow. T1. J. [from all and halloaw.) All ſaints | Cgmz'nTER. 2. J. [from cement.] A perſon or thing that | 


ALL-HALLOWS. I day; the firſt of November. 
ALLITERA'TION. 2. /. {ad and litera, Latin. ] Of what the 
c:iricks call alliteralion, or beginning of ſeveral words in the 
ſame verſe with the ſame letter, there are inttances in the oldeſt 
e ,, EE f 
Behemoth biggeſt born. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A'LTERAGE. ”./. (from ao.] The breeding, nouriſhing, or 
foſtering of a child, Ts: 5 
In Ireland they put their children to foſterers: the rich 
ſell, the meaner ſort buying the alterage of their children; 
and the realon is, becauſe, in the opinion of the people, foſ- 
tering has always been a ſtronger alliance than blood. . 
e Davies on Ireland. 
Aua'ss. n. /. [amas, French. ] An aſſemblage; an accu- 
mulation. . ä „ | 
This pillar is but a medley or amaſs of all the precedent 
- ornaments, making a new kind by ſtealth. 


à thread. „ EN 
The pine-tree hath amentaceous flowers or Katkins. 
DN | „ , Mallar: 

Ax OUR. 2. J. [ angor, Latin.] Pain. 3 
If the patient be lurpriled with a lipothymous argovr, and 
great opprels about the Kemach, expect no relief from cor- 
. 1 Harvey. 

ANT HNOPOMO“RPHIT E. 2. /. {ar9guroo;p5;.] One who be- 
lieves a human form in the Deity. * 
Chhriſtians, as well as Turks, have had whole ſects con- 

tending that the Deity was corporeal and of human ſhape; 
though tew protets themſelves anthropomorþhites, yet we may 
find many amongſt the ignorant of that opinion. = Locke. 

ASPIRER. z. .. [trom aſpire.) One that ambitiouſly ſtrives 
to be greater than he is. ge be | 

They ween'd © 5 | 
To win the mount of God; and on his throne 
Jo ſet the envicr of his ſtate, the proud | 


Alßpirer: but their thoughts prov'd fond and vain, Milton. 
 AVENGERESS. 2. / from awenger.] A ſemale àvenger. 


Not in vie, 
There that cruel queen avengereſs, , PM 
_ Heap on her new waves of weary wretchednefs. Speryjer, 


B. 


To BAN GLE. G. a. To waſte by little and little; to ſquander 
carcleſely: a word now uſed only in converſation _ 
If we bargle away the legacy of peace left us by Chrlit, it 
is a ſign of our want of regard for him. Duty of Man, 

To Bass. v. n. To found in a deep tone. 

i The thunder, | 
That deep and dreadti} organ- pipe, proncunc'd ; 
Tue name of Proſper: it did baſs my tretpals. Shakeſp. 

Ba'TTiSH. ad). [trom bat.) Relenibling a bat. 


To be out late in a ba7ti/h humour. Gentleman Inflructed. | 


To BEAST, v. a. A term at cards. 


BN DST AEF. „. . {bed and faff.] A wooden pin ſtuck an- 


ciently on the ſides of the beditead, to hold the clothes from 
Ppping on either ſide. | 


* Hlotiefs, accommodate us with a begfaff. Ben. 7obnſon. | 


7 


Locke. BI'RDS-CHERRY, 2. /. | pads Theo brafti.] A plant. 


le. TG: 5 ). eYs Nee 
l May be ſome little additional may further the incorpora- 
| EO | Bacon. 


4dj. [from advert. } Attentive; vigtlant; | 


Wiiton. | 
AMENTA'CEOUS. &4j. [amentatus, Latin.) Hanging as by | 


* 


headed. | 
"Y Beef-awitted lord, © Shakeſpeare. 
To BELEE', v. 4, [a term in navigation.] To place in 
rection unſuitable to the wind. 3 
To BEMO CR. v. a. [from ck, ] To treat with mocks, 
Bemock the modeſt moon. | Shakeſpeare. 


Irr- wirrrb. [from beef and avit,] Dull; ſtupid; heavy- 


BIRDSTA RES, u. /. | aracts.) A plant. 
BITTERWORT. El. J. [gentiana, Latin.] An herb. 
BLUNDNETTLE. 2. . | ſcroftlaria.] A plant. | 
BLo'opyir, | 
for blood, 
BLo'oDwoRT. nf. A pla 


tation. 


properly written, according to the pronunciation, brazen. 
BRO'OMSTICK. 7. J. The ſame as broomſtaif, 


* Surely mortal man. is a broomflick 
BUBUKLE. u. /. A red pimple. EC 

His face is all-bubaubles, and whelks, and knobs, and flames 
of fire, Tg 5 Shakeſpeare. 
BU"CSHAFT. u. ſ. [from but and haft.] An arrow. 
. The blind boy's but/bajt, 5 


Ca'MOMILE. 1. /. Cant hemis.] A flower, 
CANTION. 2. .. f cant! 
. ule; | | 


In the eighth eclogue the ſame perſon was brought in ſing- 


To CAPO'CH. v. 4. I know not diftinftly what this word 
means; perhaps, to ſtrip off the hoo. 
Capoch'd your rabins of the ſynod, 

And mapt the canons with a why not. 

CART-ROPE. 2. ſ. [cart and rope.] A ſtrong cord uſed to 


cord.. | 
See CATES. 


We'll tee what cates you have, . 7 
For ſoldiers ſtomachs always ſerve them well. Shakeſp. 


read in the ſingular. 


unites in e 9 . : 8 
God having deſigned man for a ſociable creature, furniſhed 


and cementer of ſocietei yr. 
CE'NSION. . ſ. [cenſio, Latin.] A rate; an aſſeſſment. 
God intended this cerfion only for the bleſſed Virgin and 
her ſon, that Chritt might be born where he ſhould. Hall. 
CHAa'NCEFUL, adj. {chance and full.) Hazardous, Out of 
ul. | e 
M,uyſelf would offer you t' accompany 
In this advent'rous chanceful jeopardy. 


Spenſer, 


Not in ule, 


' CHA'RGEFUL, adj. | charge and full. Expenſive; coltly. | 


| | Here's the note i 
How much your chain weighs to the utmoſt carat, 


Currrpou. . /. {from chigf.] Sovereignty. Not in uſe. 
Zephyrus being in love with Chloris, and coveting her to 


all flowers and green herbs.  Spenſ. Ka 
CHO'KE-WEED. . ſ. [ervangina.] A plant. 
Cur MIC. 2. /. A chymiſt. Obſolete. 


IT ne ancients obſerving in that material a kind of metalli- 
cal nature, ſeem to havereſolved it into nobler ule; an art now 


Gl. 


C1CH'-PEASE. . ſ. [cicer.] A plant. | 
CIRCUMNA'VIGATOR, z. /. One that fails round, 


gadus. 


view at once, | 


ing is fo collefedly and preſentifickly repretented 908. 

| 1 ore, 

ConcEeRNEDLY. adv. {from concern, ] With affection; with 
interelt, | | | | 3 
They had more poſitively and concernedly wedded his cauſe, 

than they were beiore underitood to have done. Clarendon. 


| CoxctLiaR, a. [concilium, Latin.) Relating to a council. 


Having been framed by men of primitive fmplicity, in 
free and conciliar debates, without any ambitious regards, 
| Baker's Reflections on Learning. 


at preachings or publick aſſemblies. ' 


Their cements unbeguiled the vulgar of the old opinion 


the loyaliſts had formerly infuſed into them by their conciona- 
tory invectives. Howel. 


COxnTLUDINGLY, @dwv. {from conclude. } With uncontro- 


vertible evidence. 225 a 
Examine whether the opinion you meet with, repugnant 

to what you were formerly embued with, be co de- 

/ 7 
CoNnSTDERING. [This is a kind of conjunction: it had been 

more grammatically written conſidered; vi, French; but 

conſilering is always uted.] If allowance be made for. 

of our nature. Spectalor. 
Cox rENT EDR ESS. 2. /. {from contented.] State of ſatisfac- 
tion in any lot. 


place in a di- 


1. J. A fine anciently paid as a compenſation | 


BRA'GGARDISM. 1. J. {trom brag.] Boaſtfulneſs; vain oſten- 


BRA'SEN. adj. Loo age Made of braſs. It is now leſs 


When I behet{ this, I fighed, and faid within myſelf— | 


Shakeſpeare, | A : g | 
| 5 | DEFLU'X. n. J. [ defluxus, Latin, ] Downward flow, 


0, Laun,] Song; verſes. Not now in 


Hludibras. 
falten the load on the carriage: proverbially, any thick | 


CAT E. u. ſ. Food; ſomething to be eaten. This is ſcarcely | 


him with language, which was to be the great inftrument | 
| N Locte. 


The fineneſs of the gold, the chargeful faſhion. Shakeſþ. | 


wife, gave her for a dowry the chiefclom and Regt of 


utterly loſt, or perchance kept up by a tew chymics, Watton. 


CoaL-FiSH. 2. J. [aſcllus niger.] A ſpecies of beardleſs 
COLLE'CTEDLY. adv. [from collected. ] Gathered in one 


The whole evolution of ages from everlaſting to everlaſt- | 


Co'NCIONATORY. adj. [ concionatorius, concio, Latin. ] Uſed 


It is nor poſſible to act other wiſe, conſidering the weakneſs 


Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a calmer of unquiet 


e 8 Fallon Angler. 
CONTI'NUATELY, adv. ſ from continuate.] Witli continuity 3 
without interruption. | | | 8 


falls continuately, and wich force. 


Wilkins. 


being corrohible; pothbility to be conſumed by a menttruum. 
CREEPLE. 7. /. [from creep. ] & lame perſen; acripple, 
She to whom this world mutt itlelt reter 

As ſuburbs or the micruculm ot her, 3 
Phe, ſhe is dead, ſhe's dead when thou know'lſt this, 

Thou know'ſt how lame a crecle this world is. Donne. 
CROWN-THISTLE. #.f. [corona imperialis.] A flower. 
CRO'WTOE. . /. {crow N A plant. 9 
Bring the rathe primrole, that forſaken dies, 


DARE. x. /. A ſmall fiſh, the ſame with dace, 


Both bodies are claramy, and bridlethe dux of humours, 
without penning them in too much. Bacon. 
DEFO'RMED. participial adj. Ugly; wanting natural beauty. 
DEFRAUDA'TION. z. /. [defraudo, Lat.] Privation by fraud. 

Their impoltures are worſe than any other, deluding not 
of death. Brown's Vulgar Errours., 


or denoted, | 


_ mega ys 2 humours, according to the 

predominancy of melancholy, phlegm, or choler. Broxwn. 

To DENTTSE. v. a. [deviele?, Þ = 

. renewed, Not in ule. | my 
The old Counteſs of Deſmond, who lived till ſhe was ſe- 


ven [core, did dentiſe twice or thrice, caſting her old teeth, 
and others coming in their place. | „ - Barons 


DESIDERATUM. [ Latin. ] Somewhat which enquiry has 


not yet beenable to ſeitle or diſcover; as, the longitudè is the 


- defederatum of navigation. The triſection of an angle, and 
the quadrature of a circle, are the deſiderata of geometry. 

DESPITEOUSLY. adv. from deſpileous.] In a furious man- 

ner. Not in uſe. | 3 

The mortal ſteel deſþzteorfly entail'd 2 

Deep in their fleſh, quite through the iron walls, 

That a large purple itream adown their giambeux falls. 

DEvi'sOUR. 2. / He that gives by will, See Devise, 

DEvo'TeE. adj. For devoted. | "I® EEG 

5 How on a ſudden loft, IEA 


| DiGE'STURE, 2. J. Concoction. Not uſed, 

Neither tie yourſelf always to eat meats of caſy digeſiure; 

| ſuch as veal, ſweetbreads. Harvey. 

Dis Ass v. 2. /. Abſence of care or attention. : 
The Cecihans kept him back; as very well knowing that, 


to take cold at his back. 
DiscLu'sioR. x. J. ¶ diſcluſus, Latin.) Emiſſion, 
Judge what a ridiculous thing it were, that the continued 

ſhadow of the earth ſhould be broken by ſudden miraculous 
eruptions and diſcluſions of light, to prevent the art of the 
lanthorn- maker. N | More. 

DisFA'VOURER.' 2. /. [from disfavour.) Diſcountenancer; 
not a favourer. . 


Wotton. 


_  disfavourers of that voyage, the enterprize had ſucceeded. 
1 | Bacon, 


word little uſed. . 

A imile plays with a ſurprizing agreeableneſs in the eye, 
breaks out with the brightelt di/tri&:o2, ard fits like a glory 
upon the countenance. | Collier on the Aſpett, 

DiTA'T10N. . /. [ditatus, Latin.) The act of enriching. 


ditation; the bleſſed Virgin comes in the form of poverty. 
1 Halls Contemplations. 
To DIVE'LL. v. a. [divello, Latin.] To pull; to leparate 


to lever, 


parted aſunder. | Brown's Vu 
DoG-F1SHER. . ſ. [dog and fiber.] A kind of fiſh, 
'T he dog-fiſher is good againſt the falling ticknels, Walton, 
Do'xsMiP. x. /. [trom don. ] Quality or rank of a gentleman 
or knight, 250 | 
1 I'm none of thoſe, 

Your boſom- friends, as you ſuppoſe; 
But Ralph himſelf, your truſty 1quire, - 
Wh' has dragg'd your donſbip out o' th' mire. Hudibras, 

-DREAR. 7. /. Dread; terror. 
The 1l]-tac'd owl, death's dreadful meſſenger; - © _ 
The hoarſe night raven, trump of doleful drear. Spenſer, 


* 


EAST ERLING. 2. ſ. [from Eaſt. ] | 
1. A native of ſome country eaſtwWard to another, 
| He oft in battle vanquiſhed 


ſ 


. 


thoughts, a moderator of pMons, a procurer of contented... 


The water aſcends gently, and by intermiſſions; but it 


CoRkopiBrLliTy, . /. [from corrodible.] The quality of : 


3 The tutted crowtoe, and pale jefſamine, Million. : 
7 DADE. ©, a. To hold up a leading-ſtring. 

The little children, when they learn to go, * 
By painful mothers daded to and fro. Drayton. 


only into pecuniary defraudations, but the irreparable deceit 


; eclogn N DEexo'MINABLE, adj. I denomino, Latin. ] That may be named 
ing a canton of Collin's making. Spenſ. Kal. Gloff. i El y 2M 


An inflammation conſiſts of a ſanguineous affluxion, or 


rench.] To have the teeth 


Defac'd, deflower'd, and now to death dewote ! 1 Milton. i 
upon every little abſence or diſalſiduiiy, he ſhould be ſubiect 
It was verily thought, that had it mot been for four great 3 

DISTRI'CTION. 2. 7. [diflrius, Latin.) Sudden diſplay. K 

Thoſe Eaſtern worſhippers intended rather homage than 


They begin to ſeparate; and may be _ wry wee, or 
gar Errours., 


\ Thoſe {poiltul, rich, and (warming Eafterlings, Spenſer. 
| 12 0 | | A 


2 ¶ ꝛwß ]  —  — ————— ([-ñ—. 


SVEN ENKE; 7428 


*. A ſpecies of waterfowl. 


E GRrA'VEST. ſuperl. of grave. See GRAVE. | PAD-NAG. 7. /. [from pad and nag. ] An amblin AE 
To EFFU'LGE, v. . [effulgeo, Latin. ] To ſend forth luſtre or | GRAZ ER. n.ſ. [from graze.] One that grazes or feeds 0 An Ar CPs yan 10 ride 1 TY 95 Dr. a. 
effulgence. I know not that this word is uſed. l grals, - | Pa'nsy. 1. ſ. A flower. See PANCY. n 
The topaz charms the ſight, ; His flock daily crops _ PARAQUE'TO. . /. A little parrot. 
Like theſe efulging yellow ſtreams of light. Savage. Their verdant dinner from the moſly turf | PARENE'TiCK. { Taganelitg, ] Hortatory, | „ 
To EMAN ATE. v. 1. [| emano, Latin. ] To iſſue or flow from Sufficient: after them the cackling gooſe, 2 PATRIMO'NIALLY. adv, [from patrimonial.] By iner. 
ſomething elte. | | Clole graxer, finds wherewith to eaſe her want. Phillips. | tance, 7 | 


EMPHYSEMA. #./. [ipquoiue] | : GvuE'STRITB. 2. /. [from gueſt and rite.) Offices due to a Good princes have not only made a diſtincti | 
 . Emphyſema wh 87 puffy humour, eaſily yielding to the hh gue ] P 9. iltinek en between 


ö , 10U b gueſt. ; | what was their own patrimonially, as the civil law books 
preſſure of the finger, ariſing again in the inſtant you take * Ulyſſes fo dear c | term it, and what the ſtate had an intereſt in. Davenant. 
it off. C | 3 ſeman. A 505 eſteemꝰ d it, that he would not beare | PEARCH. . /. [ pertica, Latin. ] 17 
Jo EMU'LE. v. a. [emulor, Latin.] To emulate, Not in uſe. In his black fleete that gugſt-rite to the war. Chapman. x, A long poke tor various uſes. 
He ſitting me beſide, in that ſame ſhade, 8 5 | e et nn ns WE. 
| Provok'd me to play ſome pleaſant fit; | | | CER | \ PEARCH-STONE. 2. J. [from pearch and one.] A fort f 
Yet 2 my PPC, he _ ＋ hand | : H fone: | | | 
My pipe, before that emuled ot man 2 5 PE'RQUISITED. adi. {from perguiſite.] Supplied wi 
Add plats thereon | 1 0 well we; ili he _ ia Are b , Ab gt | | | he's. to J. | perguijite.] Pplie with per- 
ENDA'MAGEMENT. 7. ſ. from endamage.] Damage; lols. | | Bay 4 3 : | But what avails the pride of garden 
Theſe flags of France that are advanced here, : „ The hawthorn fly is all black, and not big. h Walton. However royal, or ee Fe EMT 
Have hither ow to the endama Es Shakeſp. 1 uy Ns be 2 and creep. ] One that ſkulks If perquifited varlets frequent ſtand, | 
To ENPIE'RCE. wv. a. [from Pierce. J. To transfix. | | naw ; 7 Dea. And each new walk mult a new tax demand? 
I am too fore empierc'd with his ſhaft . | HOLLOWNBEAKTED. df. Le ow and þ cart.] Diſhoneſt ? | PYLEWORT. 2. /. [chelidonium minus, Latin.] A Bank. by 
To ſoar with his light feathers. * Shakeſpeare. 3 of practice or ſentiment differing from pro- PrLLED GARLICK. 1. / . 
TT uu. V; a. humer, French. 1 To have rheum | feſſion. _ | ; „ * SA. rns e 0 
JJ... ̃ dM ,,,, 
The phyſician is to enquire where the party hath taken ng” 70 l cents, dif ffected Kraut af en fg. Po'kino-STICK. 1. J. An inſtrument anciently made uſe of 
cold or enrbeumed. 8 Harvey. A Ne 15 Jo earted, di 9 8 10 | Hudib to adjuſt the plaits of the ruffs which were then worn. 
_ E'QuaLNEss. . J. [from equal.] Equality. e ne Ignants, 1. wg H oats ah e Your ruff muſt ſtand in print, and for that purpoſe ger 
1 Let me lament | 5 Ho RRENT. adj. [ Porr we" Win n 57 r poking-flicks with fair long handles, leſt they tcorch your 
T Thatour ſtars, unreconelleable, ſhould have divided Pointed outwards; briftled with points; a word perhaps | 5,198: Middleton's Blurt Maſter Conſtable, a Com:dy, thee 
Dur 1 . 20. 3 72 3 Frl. introduced . 18 5 I Pins and poking-ſ/licks of ſteel. Sha eſdeare. 
ERS, or Bitter Yetch. u. . | Vicia valdè amara. pant. iy IS BC 2 I Por rTIFTC IAN. adj. ( pontiſf. ] Adhering 
| EsSTA'BLISHER. n.ſ. [trom eftabliþ.] He who eſtabliſhes. } _ Of fiery ſeraphim incircled round popi e 9-1] e WR Pope; 


| | fathe iv hers of faith. With bright imblizonry and Horrent arms. ; 5 Milton. li 

| 3 os oy ons gee ws by, HU'RRIER. - . [from hurry.) One that hurries; a diſ- 
8 N 1. [Law term. ] Such an act as bars any Jegal | WW Mars, that horrid hurrier of men, Chapman. 
_ EsTO'VERS. #./. [Law term. ] Neceſfaries allowed by law. | | OR ot WE OY ! e 


Many other doctors, both Pont ificians and of the c. 
| formed church, maintain, that God ſanctifted the (event 
day. . 3 White, 
Po'RTHOLES. 2. /. [from port and hole.] Holes cut liks 


windows in a ſhip's ſides where the jor are placed, 


_ E'STUANCE. 2. J. Heat; warmth. A word rarely found. | 1 PU'DDING-GROSS, 1. /. [ pulegium, Latin.] A plant. 
Averroes reſtrained his hilarity, and made no more thereof | Ws | | PU'RSLAIN-TREE. #./. [trom pur/lain and tree; bulimus 
than Seneca commendeth and was allowable in Cato; that: | KR | | | 7 AO. e OP 


t Seneca comr 0 8 „ FE wh I  Latin.] A ſhrub proper to hedge with, 
is, a ſober incaleſcence, and regulated uauce from wine. IN APPLICABLLIT Y. . from inapplicable. Unfitneſs for ä 3 e 

| the particular purpoſ ee. : FED SY ot er pg TOE 
INSTIULMENT. ys rom iuſtil.] Any thing inſtilled. _ ; | Sa * 33 | 

| The leperous itilment. | J 8 —— 


| 52 | | Brown. 
 FEvu'PATORY. . f. [eupatorium.] A plant. . 

Jo EXCUR. v. . To paſs beyond limits. A word not uſed. 

| His diſeaſe was an aſthma, oft excurring to an orthopnœia; | x 


_ e ee e. # 1 [NTE'NABLE. adj. in and tenable.] Indefenſible: as, ar | 3 V 1 35 | 
J es FTT an incenable ,,, hare, a6 nah qlerye they tak 
ExPANSIBL E. adj. [from expanſus, Latin.] Capable to be %%% e „ Drayton, 
extended; capable to ſpread into a wider ſurface. | 5 | „ [QUE ACHY. adi. [I know not whence derived ; perhaps ori. 
Bodies are not exparſible in eee, to their weight, or | K. 1 be quacky, quaggy, or quaſhy.] Unſolid; untound; 
to the quantity of matter to be expanded. Grew. | 8 a bo 


5 * 3 oggy. Not in ute. 5 72 5 
ExEDTTIO US. adj. [from expedite.] To KNA'BBLE. V. 2. [from knab.] To bite idly, or wan- | The boggy mears and gueachy tens below, Drayton, 


1. 9 94 quick ; ſoon done: as, an expeditious march, tonly; to nibble. This word is perhaps found no where | Goodwin's gueachy ſand. | W o_ 
2. Nimble; quick; ſwift; acting with celerity: as, an expe- elſe. _ F IQurckgRass. x». /. (from quick and graſs; gr can 
_ dittous runner. | | | "4 1 Horſes will nabble at walls, and rats gnaw iron. Brown. | num, Latin. ] * o EE e 


* 
n + 4 


ExPEDITIOUSLY. adv, | from expeditious.) Speedily; nim- | KNAa'PBOTTLE. 2. /. [papaver ſpumeum.] A plant. 
_ bly; with celerity. _ . I EXXE'EDCRASS. 2. / [ gramen geniculatum.] An herb. 

ExrENSIONaL. adj. [from extenſion.] Long drawn out; KNOP. 2. /. [ranunculus.] A flower. 

-. having great tente = os Ne „„ dn rw ll - 
Lou run into theſe exterfional phantaſms, which I look | _ 


upon as contemptuouſly, as upon the quick wrigglings upp 1 „ ö = RaBATO. z. J. A neckband; FEE. 
een of pilmires, . fene Divine ae. IJ. [Pie yourother rabato were better. = Shalghrar, 
___EY'ELASH. . /. [eye and laſb.] The line of hair that edges. 550 bee , ß a, EE 5 
5 = the och 8 h Lge — 45 ] HOT line of hair that Rogen: 'LY'NDEN-TREE. 2. /. ¶lilia, Latin.] A plant, I Pok'd her rabatos, and furvey'd her lieel.. Old Comedy, 
N . „ CC W Wo Fe Poe ag th a dhe | RA'MAGE. 1. . [from ramus, Latin. ] Branches of trees,” 
> e : NOS! 1 | | | IJ RAMAGE.. v. a. See To RUuUun es 
FE a BI F. nn | . „ M. OO | RA'NCOROUSLY. adv, [trom rancorcus.] Malignantly, 


| RasE. z. /. [from To RASE.] 
1. A cancel. „ | 


Fawx. 1. /. A ſervile ( inge; low flattery. | Ma'sLIN. adj. [corrupted from miſcellane.] Compoſed of 2. A flight wound. 


You will rather ſhew our gentle lowts 5 various kind; as maſlin bread, made of wheat and rye. {| RA'visHINGLY. adv. ſfiom raviſhine.)] To extremity of 
How you can frown, than ar. a fawn upon them | Mercury's Finger. u. /. [her modactylus, Latin. ] Wild pleaſure. 5 . 1 1 2 N 5 | 
For the inheritance of their loves. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. fatfron. > 355 ˙ I As all the houſewiferies of deities are N 
 FEATHERLY, adj. from feather.] Reſembling feather, | MINISTERIALLY. adv. In a miniſterial manne. Io heare a voice fo ravifhingly far. Chapman, © 
The accretion or pluvious aggelation of hail about the | _ Supremacy of office, by mutual agreement and voluntary RECIT ER. 2. /. [from recite. | One who recites. 
mother and fundamental atoms thereof, ſeems to be ſome | @Economy, belongs to the father; while the fon, out of vo- | 4 RE CKONING-BOOK, . . [from reckoning and bob. ] 
| featheriy particle of ſnow, although ſnow itſelf be ſexangular, | luntary condeſcenſion, ſubmits to act mnifrerially, or in can] A book in which money reccivet| and expended” is ld 


„„ . | Brown, | Ppacity of mediator, _ 
 FEN-CRICKET . /. [ grillotalpa.J] An inſet that digs itſelt 


holes in the ground. 


MIsCHIEF-MAKING. adj. Cauſing harm. | REHA. AL MAN T. 2. ſ 
Come not thou with m/chief-making beauty, 


[from reclaim.) Contradidter, 
In the year 325, as is well known, the Arian doctrines 


FINGER-FERN. 2./. [ finger and fern; aſplenum, Latin. A|, To interpoſe between us, look not on him. Roe. were proſcribed, and anathematized in the famous Council 
plant. . J VCC GCC Mis grvix c. a. J. [from niſgive.] Doubt; diſtruſt. of Nice, conſilting of 318 biſhops, very unanimous im their 
FINGER-STONE. u. ſ. [ finger and flone ; telenites, Latin.] A| If a conſcience thus qualiied and informed, be not the reſolutions, excepting a few reclaimants. _ © Wateriand. 


_ follil reſembling an arrow. SS meaſure by which a man may take a true eſtimate of his ab- REC OR SE Tut. adj. ¶ from recourſe.) Moving alternately. 
FLU'ENTLY. aj. [from fluent. } With ready flow; volubly; |. ſolution, the {inner is lett in the plunge of infinite doubts, In that recerrjeful deep. TE _- Drayton. 
readily; without obſtruction or difficulty, ſuſpicions, and , both as to the meatures of his RECUPERA TON. 7. / [ recuperatio, Latin.] The recover 


Fox E. 2. . Plural of foe. Obſolete. = preſent duty, and the final iſſues of his future reward. South. | of a thing loft. 


A barbarous troup of clownith eee . Spenſer. | Move. 2. J. lhe act of moving, commonly uſed at cheis. Rgcu'prrRATIVE, or RECU'PERATORY. adj. [ from recuþe- 
To FOREWEA'KY. v. a. [ for and weary.] To difpirit with | I fav two angels play'd the mate; 555 ration. ] Belonging to recovery. . | 
labour. „ 8 DES I With man, alas! no otherwie it proves, | RE D¹ñGUH. x. /. [from red and gum.] A diſeaſe of children 
VVV By your toi! | FF. An unſeen hand makes all their moves. _ Cooley. newly born. = Se NCT N | 
And lahour long, through which ye hither came, SE Les 5 . . RE DST ART, or RED TAIL. 2. . [phenicurus, Latin. ] A 
Ve both forewearied be: therefore a while 8 bird. 5 „ pe 1 
Ircad you relt, and to your bowers recoil. Fairy Queen.“ N 85 X | REED-GRaSS. 2. /. [from reed and graſs ; ſurganion, Lat.] 
Fol R GETI YE. adv. from forge.] That may forge or pro- NES: . | A plant, bur-reed. | | 72 
duc. A Word, I believe, peculiar to Shakeſpeare. | REFRE'T. 2. /. The burden of a ſong. | _ Dit. 


Sr her ic 2 aſcends me 5 the brain, dries me there N 1 margritifera, Latin.) A | RETULOCENTLY. adv. [from refulgent.} In a ſhining man. 
ail the fooliſh, dull vapours, makes it apprehenlive, quick, | ,; .; e e tht 10 : PR TOE BIN Ps RE | 
33 , tull of nimble ſhapes, which, delivered the eber N * PH AR. 1. . [nymphaena, Latin, ] Water lily, or water RESPE'CTABLE. adj. ILreſpectable, French.} Venerable; 
»ecComes excellent wit.  _ Shakeſpeare. OR 3 : | 1 meriting reſpect. | ; 
RED FISH. . 4 1 piſets.} A es | NR PHISH, adj. [from ympb.] Relating to nymphs; lady- REA heh 1 . n. ſ. {from retribute.] One that makes te. 
RIENDED. adj. Well diſpoſed; inch . | 8 8 ; g | | tribution. 5 c Ny a CIs 

Not Fame by his Pit to —_ 6 | Tending all to zymph1ſh war, | Drayton, rn pr ODA; n. ſ. Action backward, __ 

Wn _ is moſt e e and it ſtretches | | | | RETURNLESS. _ ALONG ” return; irremeable. 
| eyond you to your friends. . Shakeſpeare. in | 1 | But well knew the troth | ; 
FULLERS Thiſtle, 8 Weed. n. ſ. [dipſacus. ] A pant. r O0. os | Of this thine owne returne, though all my friends, 

| | 9 e Ny N 285 | F I knew as well ſhould make retarul fe ends. Chafma 
| | O'GRESSES. 1. J. [in heraldry.] Cannon balls of a black Revu LSIVE. dj. os et power of revultion. 


85 . Eo lhe bor His flux of blood breaking forth again with greater Vo- 

G. | 5 . . | lence than it had done before, was not to be ſtopped by o 

| | OMNIPA'RITY, z. ſ. [omnis and par, Latin.] General | * „ e e Bane ere Fil 

| | equality. | | : oY, ward applications, nor the 7eV2z/eves of any ond: He 

0 e ” a . . 7 p P 5 8 , ' d 33 5 5˙ 5 11 Fa uc z 
To G Aang: 115 A. from gangrene.] To produce a | Their own working heads affe&, without commandment OLIN DERRY! rn. ſ. [ ſpina cervina, Latin ] | | 

nm. 8 . of the word, to wit, oxniparity of churchmen. White, | „A Ant. | 
Parts cauterized, gangrenated, ſiderated, and mortified, | 


| rem OFTINN O'RANGETAWNEY. z. /. {orange and tawney. ed, rc. RIP1CU'LER. 2. J. One that Fidicules, 
become black, the radical moiſture or vital ſulphur ſuffering . 8 .] Red, re 


| . he ridic ak imielf ridiculons. 
e bl lembling an orange. | The ridicuter thall make only himſelf ric el 
an extinction. Brown's Vulgar Errours. es. : Nov : | * | Earl of Chen, 
GEL. nf. An Arabian deer. Jaronetys vs An mnts-00 Mong: Logtlay. uv cvminbonry R1I'FFRAFF. 2. /. [recrementum, Latin.) The retule of au) 


GI BSTAFF. . /. WER | | 
1. A long itaff to gage water, or to ſhove forth a veſſel into the | OgRK. » /. Lorca, Latin. ] A fort of great fiſh 
deep. e | . s . 
2. A weapon uſed formerly to fight beaſts upon the ſtage. 


ſtinguiſhed from others by a ribband of orangetawney. 
| | | Hobs, thing. 3 3 l ſtream; 4 
RIVER ET. z. /. [diminutive of river. ] A ſmall ſtream; 
- 1 5 ; : - - : rill. 2 
To OVER-RI'PEN. v. a. [over and vripen.] To make too ” Bringing an hel 21 ber u ins 


Diet. . droops my lord, like ov r- ripen' d corn [ _ Thae ends; a new ſong to begin. Dp” 
Gives. 2./. Fetters or ſhackles for the feet. oe Hanging the head with Ceres plenteous load? Shabeſp Calls down riveret trom her ſpring, Drazen. 
Gr c10Us. adj. {glacto, Latin. ] Icy; reſembling ice. OUT-RIDER. z. /. [out and rider.] A lummoner whole of - Their queen upon her way to bring. 28 


AltLough echaled and placed in cold conſervatories, it Dia ROA RER. z. . (from var.] A nol brutal man. 
will cryſtallze and hot into glacibus bodies, Brown, <4 


fice is to cite men before the ſheriff. Hobel. 


1 
* 


| f : The Englith roarers put down all. 
Gro rns. u. / (from glexe.} A Hatterer, | Cabin PE, #.{; [ont ee Power of eſcaping. NE Heaney prey why: ary evlinder rolling upon another 
1 DYSHIP., 2. ſ. [from goody. ] The quality of goody. Our powers to lite afide a log ſo vaſt, cylinder, by which engravers print their plates po 
Ludicrous. | n | aver. . 
he more ſhame for her goodyſbip, | bam d e. Saen, R60'DLOFT. u. ſ. [rood and left.] A gallery in the church 
# | To vive ſo near a friend the thy. Hudibras. | on which-reliques or images were ſet to view. I peatber- 
} Go'osEc ay, nf. [trom gooſe and cap.] A hilly perion. | " 2p | RouGH-FOOTED. adj. {from rough and foot] Fe 
| Goku. adj. \ trom. gorge. Having a gorge or throat. P. | 3 f | 
Look up t height, the ill gorg'd lark to tar ; | ee” | RO'YTELET, n. f. [French.!] A little or petty king. 3 
Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shakeſpeare. | PABULUM, n. ſ. [Latin.] Food; ſupport. A technical Cauſing the American roptelets to turn all hang 905. 
GRAVER, comp. of grave, See GRAVE. | word, 5 | , that king and the crown of England. SappaTy glau- 
9 * 


/ 


; 


* which grows in the {ea like a ſhrub, and, being taken out, 


| ſhoulder 


2. A greatdrinker. In low language. me | 
Sock. 7. /; See SOUSE.. 33% Wrag 
| $0'vnDET. . J. [from ſourd, French.] The little pipe of a | 


 SPRINKLER, u. J. [from 


Rs. - Wo LIED 


BABBATA'RIAN. 7. J. [from zbbath.) One who obſerves 


the Sabbath, with unrealona le rigour; one who obſerves 


-venth day of the week in oppolition to the firſt, 
Fotos adj. Without fcot or mul& ; unhurt; impure. 
SCRUTINE'ER. u. , {ſerutator, Latin, ] A ſearcher; an ex- 


oO RRILOUSNESS n. ſ. [from ſcurrilous.] Scurmlity 
| s of manners. $A 
8 3 - . (gavia, Latin.] A bird, called alſo Seagull. 
SE ACOOT. 7. . {from ſea and coot; fulica marina, Latin. ] 
J. like the moorhen. | | | 
ee MORANT, or Seadrake. n. ſ. [from ſea and cormo- 
rant ; coruus marinus, Latin.) A ſeacrow. TI, 
SEAEAR, n. ſ. [from jea and ear; auris marina, Latin.] A 
t. f ; | 
pb ce n.ſ. pl. [ fimgus phaſganoides, Latin. ] A fort 
of ſea muthrooms. | : 
1 RArs. 1. ſ. ([trom ſea and graſs; alga, Latin.] An 
herb growing on the lea ſhore. g | 
SEAMOSS. 1. / {ſea and moſs; corallium, Latin.] Coral, 


| hard like a ſtone. : I, 
e r : wo RT. 2./. [ androſaces, Latin. ] An herb grow- 
ing in Syria, by which great cures are performed. 
Sr'aPAD. #/..{ fella marina, Latin,] The ſtar fiſh, 


' SEAPANTHER. 2./. [ ſea and panther; gabos, Latin. ] A 


| \ lam rey. . 208 2 = 
Sr azver. v. / [ca and ruff; orphur, Latin.) A kind of 
A TAWIND. #. J. L Joldanella, Latin.) Rindweed.. 


| SYAWORMWOOD. 2. / CLV a and wormavord  ſeripbium,. 


Latin. ] A ſort of wormwood that grows in the lea. | 
SEIAN T. adj. [In heraldry.] Sitting, 
3 5 F Laer. Latin. ] An herb. 


SA DO WGK ASS. 2. .. [from ſhadow and graſs ; gramen | 
Flvaticum, Latin. ] A kind of . 0 | | = 
| - GRASS. N. J. | equijſetum, Latin.) £ b. 725 
5 1 he ſcapula; the plate bone to | 


An herb. 

 SHOULDERBLA'DE. . 

which the arm is connected, — © | 1 

It I have lifted up my hand againſt the fatherleſs, when 

I ſaw my help in the gate, then let mine arm fall from my 
. mine arm be broken from the bone. 


| e 7 #--; NE s 
\ $invo'siTY., 4. . [from Auuous.] The quality of being 

; eee n. ſ. ¶ Hin and flint. Aniggardy perſon. 
© SLEE'KSTONE. 2. /. Lee and. feng. ] A! 


moothing ſtone. 
Tube pureit palteboard with a „lee gone rub imooth, and as 
even as you can. | 


My men, RL 
In Cince's houle, were all, in ſeverall baine 
Studiouſly ſweeten'd, ſmug'd with vile, and deckt 
With in and outweeds. 


SV UF FLER. 2. J [trom ſnuffle.] He that ſpeaks through the 


= RT | 
SO'AKER. 7. ſ. [from oa. 


1. He that macerates in any moiſture, _ 


_ .trumpekt.-.- - 7 3 5 
SpA CIO USLY. adv. [from ſpacious.] Extenſively. 
SPEIGHT, 2. / | picus martius, Latin.] 4 
\ SPIDERCATCHER., 2. . {from ſpider and catcher; picus 
murarius, Lin. ] A bird. . 3 1 5 
SPIRA'TION. 2. / [ /diratio, Latin.) Laas Hey 
SPRAG. adj. Vigorous; ſpriteiy. A provincial word. 
| A good rag memory. | 


fprinkle.] One that ſprinklss. 


5 55 Job, xxxi. 22. 
SHRUFF, u. /. Droſs; the refuſe of metal tried by the fire. 


5 : Peacham. | 
- SLIPPERILY. adv. [from flippery.] In a ſlippery manner, 
Jo Suu. v. a. To adorn; to ſpruce. . 5 


8 Chapman. 
SNOW DEEP. 2. /. | Viola bulboſa, Latin.] An herb. 


A bird, _ 7 


10 1 
Shakeſpeare. | 
FT 


ST 


ST 


| SURDNU'MBER, 7. 


- | SURROGA'TION. 2. J. [ ſurrogatio, Latin.] The ad of put- 


3 SwEe'PER. 1. . [from ſaveep.] One that ſweeps. 8 
| SWI'NEGRASS, 1. J. Lcentinodir, Latin, ] An herb, 


grun Flax. *. . [t Latz 4, 8 
SPURGE Olive. " e Nel plant 


ance of the neighbouring pariſhes. 


| SU'RBITY. à. /. (from fur. Deafneſs. 
. from 


commenſurate with unity. 33 Md nr Doe pgs 

 SURMOU'NTER. 7. /. [from ſurmount] One that riſes above 

CT Gs 9 

ee eee The act of getting uppermoſt. 
adv. 


SURPA'SSINGLY. from ſurpaſſing.) In a very ex- 


* 
74 


Van A ſhrub. : 
SPURGE Wort, u. J. | xipbion, Latin.) plan.. 
STA'NCHER, 1. J. from anch. ] One that ſtops "pr * 
STA'RTINGPOST, 1. . [ art and Pot.) Barrier fm which 


the race begins. 


STATEROOM. . /. [from hag and room.] A magnificent 
room in a palace or great houſe. 


ar Es. . J. pl. [from flate.] Nobility, © +" 


STA'TUTABLY, adv, | from aatutable,\ In a manner agrees 
able to law, 'I | 


3 1. f. [from flew and pan.] A pan uſed for 


ewing. 


STIBIA'RIAN, 1. /. [from flibium.] A violent, man from 


the violent operation ot antimony, 


olent ope Obſolete. 
This /fibiarian preſſeth audaciouſly upon the royalthrone, 


and; after ſome ſacrification,tendereth a bitter pill of ſacrilege 
-and cruelty; but, when the ſame was relied 


becauſe it was 


violent, then he preſents his antimonian potion, White. 
STILLING. 1. /. {from till.) | 
1. The act of ſtilling. 
2. A ſtand for caſks. | 


\ STI'VER. u. /. Dutch. ] A Dutch coin about the value bf a | 
halfpenny. 8 1 
STO'NECRAY. u. 1 | 
STO'PGAP, 1. . ¶ from. flop and gap.) Something ſubſtituted; 
| a temporary expedient. 9 EE 
STRIPED. art. adj. [from flripe.J Diſtinguiſhed by lines 
of different colour. o 
STRI'PPER, . , 
SUBLIMENESS, 7. J. [ ſublimitag, Latin. ] 
blimity, | J . „ 
T6 SU'BROGATE. v. a. [ ſubrogo, Lat.] See SURROGATE. 
 SUBSTA'NTIVELY., 
"Rantives *: -7 - 5 
SugTRAOTER. . /. ¶ ſubtraho, Latin.] The number to be 
ken out of a larger number. 3 
e a. J. trank ſuccinct.] Brevity; conciſe- 
FC ... ---:- 2 5 1 8 w 
SU'GARCANDY. A. J. [from ſugar and candy.] Sugar can- 
died, or cryſtallized, DT | 1 
SUPE'RBLY. adv, [from ſuperb.] In a ſuperb manner. 
#SVPERCHERY, n. J. [An old word of French original.] 
Deceit; cheating. SOT one 1 
SUPERE MINENTLY. adv. [from ſupereminent.] In the moſt 
eminent manner. „ * 
SuPPEREXAL TAT ION. 2. . [ ſuper and exalt.] Elevation | 
above the common rate. 5, e 
In a ſuperexaltation of courage, they ſeem as greedy of | 
death as of victory. _ Ss 22 
| SU'PERPLUSAGE, 2. . [ ſuper and plus, Latin.) Something | 
more than enough. | | 


A dittemper in hawks. 


{ from ſtrip.] One that ſtr 


adv. [from ſubſtantive.) As a ſub- 


Holyday. 
After this there yet remained a ſuperpluſage for the * 

i 
ſurd and number. ] "That is in- 


cellent manner. 


ting in another's place. 


N 


TWoL ERB. 2. / [from table and bed. ] A bed of the figure 


ot a table. 


AN IT. 1. . [from tan and Fit.) A pit where leather is 


impregnated with bark. 


, 


ARGETIER, 2. /. [from target.] One armed with a target, 


Me. 
Phe ſame as ſu- 


BUPPLEMEMN T, « 
| 


11. WaRTANdLE. 1. * [lanio.] A hawk. „ fin 
| WA'TERHEN. z. J. | trom water and hen; fulica, Latin, } A | 


— 


+ — 2 for angeles none gould with — 


T1'DBIT. 2. J. [tid and bit.] A dainty, 


8. 
But what in oddneis can be more lub ime 
Than S—, the foremoſt foyman of his time? « You. 


up a train. 


perty to another. | 
TRANSPE'RRER. . /. He that as oy 
it. 


TRITOLIATE. adi. {tres and fo 
leaves. 1 
Trifoliate ome reſtrain'd its boughs | 
For humble thegp to crop, and goats to brouze; Harte. 
TRO'NAGE. 2. . Money paid for weighing; | 


um, Latin. ] Having three 


TRO'TTER. u. /. [from trot.] 


1, One that walks a jolting pace, 
2. A ſheep's foot. | na 
5 —— 0 


. verings of gold, red, or other colours. * : 
VE'NDIBLY. adv. (from wendible.] In a ſaleable manner, 
VERIFIER, 2. /. [from werify.] One who 


e true, 


VILIFIER, . / [from wilijy.] One that vilifies. 
VINEFRE'TTER, 2. J. | trom wine and fret.} A worm that 
eats vine leaves. | Io. 


UxG RAM M A TICAI. adj. [ trom un and grammatical.) Not 
according to grammar, | e N 


vor vr TON. 1. /. [wolutatio, Latin.] Wallowing; roll⸗ 


ing. e | EE: | | 
UPBRATDER, 7./. [from apbrœid.] One that reproaches. 


1 | VULGariSM. n./. [from vulgar.] Groflneſs; meanneſs 


vulgarity, «4 


made familiar and intereſting to all Euro 


. 


coot; a watertow], 


_ of wax candl 


| WE'LLFARE. wy. {well and fare.] Happinels 83 : 

| „W ing? and _ 
ople's welfare. Certainly a true 
mpe1 Holyday. 
from abhite and liver. ] Envious; 


They will a hat is the final cauſe of a 
they will anſwer, The | 
an{wer ; and as certainly an impertect one. 
WuHITELI'VERED. adj. 
malicious; cowardly. 


| WHO'RISHLY. adv. [from whorifh.] Harlot like. EF 
| WooDNIGHTSHADE. 1. J. [ ſolauumfytvaticum, Latin. A 


plant. 


A worm bred in wood, 7 


| War'nuck, 2. [corquilla, Latin. A bird, 


; 1 


To VEX. v. u. To have the hiccough. : 


| Yex. . /. The hiccough, _ 
| 4 EO 
* 
. 
a 
1 
4 l 


„ Latin. } 1 


T1THYMAL. n. /. [ tithymalle, French; tyth 
An herb. * 2 2 f | 9 # Ai hs 
To'xMaN. #:/. [from toy.] A ſeller of =” * 


TRAtNBE'ARER, 2. . [train and bearer.] One that holds 8 


TRANSFER: 1 ,. A change of property; a delivery of pro- 


TRANSMITTER, 2 /. [from 187 One that tranſmits c 
1 


55 W EM wt 
Varig, or VAtRY, adj, [in heraldry.1, Vatiegated with g- 


ures a thing to 


UNFAIRLY. adv. [from unfair.] Not in a juſt manner. 


he great events of Greek and Roman fable and hiſtory, 
which — education, and the uſual courſe of reading, have 
; , without being 
degraded by the vum of ordinary lite in any country, _ 
an J WEE 


: Ainfroorth, | 


v Arenen 1. f. [from wax and chandler. ] A maker 
| = of 1 


Woo bwokM. 2. 5 [from wood and worm; , Latin. ] wa 


a 8 1 
— 9 L 


